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NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  5,  1907. 


WKKKTA'.  $1.00  PER  VEAR 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

MOVING  INTO  THE  BIG  BARN. 

How  the  Birds  Are  Cared  For. 

1  he  new  building  was  completed  on  time,  for  a  won¬ 
der.  1  lie  first  stroke  of  the  carpenter’s  hammer  was 
given  the  first  day  of  October,  and  the  last  pat  of  the 
painter’s  brush  on  the  first  day  of  November.  The 
work  was  done  by  the  day’s  labor,  employing  two  car¬ 
penters  most  of  the  time  for  about  three  weeks.  Union 
rules  prevail  in  this  section,  and  carpenters  charge  $3 
for  eight  hours’  work.  I  notice  that  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  work  nine  or  10  hours  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  charging  extra  for  the  overtime.  The  bill  for 
carpenters’  work  was  $125.  The  painter  employed  was 
not  a  union  man,  and  charged  $2.50  per  day  of  10 
hours;  his  bill  was  only  $8.  The  knots  were  treated 
with  a  coat  of  shellac  and  two  coats  of  paint  ppplied. 


Next  came  the  job  of  moving  the  birds  into  the  house. 
Not  expecting  to  have  quite  enough  pullets  to  fill  the 
house,  I  selected  50  hens  early  in  October  that  were 
then  in  full  moult,  and  placed  them  by  themselves. 
Most  of  these  were  at  that  time  nearly  naked,  their 
bodies  being  covered  with  short  pin  feathers.  These 
were  first  moved  and  shut  in  the  upper  story,  then 
about  400  pullets,  then  enough  yearling  hens  to  make 
up  the  500.  Three  old  cocks  and  a  dozen  cockerels 
were  also  introduced.  This  made  the  upper  floor  pretty 
well  crowded,  but  I  kept  them  all  confined  there  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  perches. 

We  took  our  time  at  it,  moving  a  load  of  50  or  60 
each  morning,  and  it  was  the  tenth  of  the  month'  by 
the  time  all  were  moved.  I  expected  trouble  when 
those  old  cocks  were  introduced,  but  for  a  wonder 
there  were  scarcely  any  battles.  The  surprise  at  the 
big  gathering  of  birds  must  surely  have  paralyzed  them. 
All  in  pure  white  and  many  of  them  are  high  scoring 
birds.  In  one  pen  of  pullets  I  discovered  traces  of  roup, 
or  colds,  after  most  of  them  were  crated,  ready  to 
move.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  worried.  A  dozen 


pullets  had  been  taken  from  this  same  flock  and  put 
in  the  new  building  the  previous  evening.  What  if  I 
had  already  planted  the  seeds  of  roup?  They  were 
quickly  removed  from  the  crates  and  yearling  hens 
substituted.  At  this  writing  (December  1)  the  roup 
scare  has  about  subsided,  as  no  new  developments  have 
appeared. 

The  first  few  days  after  the  birds  were  allowed  to 
come  downstairs  during  the  day  it  took  two  or  three 
of  us  to  drive  them  up  the  steps  when  it  came  time  for 
them  to  go  to  roost.  Since  then  the  lower  floor  is  de¬ 
serted  absolutely  and  voluntarily  as  soon  as  night  ap¬ 
proaches. 

“Well,  if  that  is  not  a  sight  that  is  good  for  sore 
eyes.” 

This  from  the  Deacon  as  I  took  him  inside  to-day 
and  closed  rhe  door  behind  us.  When  he  stepped  back 
outside  and  glanced  up  at  the  space  over  the  entrance, 


I  asked  him  wuat  he  was  looking  for. 

‘‘To  see  if  you  had  the  proper  label  over  the  en¬ 
trance.” 

“What  did  you  expect  to  see?” 

“It  strikes  me  that  ‘Hen  Man’s  Heaven’  would  be 
very  appropriate.” 

We  stood  with  our  backs  to  the  door,  in  an  in¬ 
closure  eight  feet  wide  and  12  feet  long.  On  either 
hand  is  a  hopper-shaped  bin  three  feet  high  and  12 
feet  long.  Above  these  is  wire  netting  (1-inch  mesh) 
which  admits  light  and  keeps  the  hens  out  of  this 
space.  At  the  other  end  is  a  wire-covered  door  leading 
into  the  hens’  apartments.  Hens  (white  beauties)  to 
the  right  of  us,  hens  to  the  left  of  us  and  hens  in 
front  of  us.  No  wonder  “Hen  Man’s  Heaven”  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Deacon. 

These  hopper-shaped  bins  contain  dry  mash,  and 
will  hold  half  a  ton  at  least.  Openings  at  the  bottom 
on  the  hens’  side  allow  the  hens  to  help  themselves  at 
will,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  hens  cannot  waste 
any  of  it.  A  long  drinking  trough  14  feet  long  pro¬ 
jects  into  this  jnclosure,  far  enough  so  that  it  can  be 


filled  without  entering  the  hens’  quarters.  1  his  is 
located  just  at  the  left  of  the  wire  door,  and  projects 
into  the  center  of  the  hens’  quarters  about  13  feet.  It 
is  six  inches  wide  and  five  inches  deep,  lined  with  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  and  elevated  a  little  from  the  floor  to  pre¬ 
vent  litter  from  being  scratched  into  it.  A  40-quart 
can  of  milk  or  water  is  easily  poured  into  it  from  the 
entrance  hall.  Any  surplus  to  be  removed  goes  down 
through  the  floor  by  pulling  a  plug  at  the  farther  end, 
as  that  end  is  slightly  lower  than  the  nearer  end.  Fill¬ 
ing  this  trough,  scattering  grain  in  the  litter  on  the 
floor  morning  and  afternoon,  arid  carrying  in  a  few 
beets  or  turnips  once  a  day,  constitutes  the  regular 
daily  routine  of  caring  for  this  flock  of  500  hens  (with 
the  exception  of  gathering  the  eggs)  and  takes  perhaps 
half  an  hour.  Most  of  the  pullets  were  July  and  June 
hatched,  and  were  not  mature  enough  to  be  expected  to 
lay  when  moved.  The  fi>w  earlier  hatched  ones  were 


purposely  held  back  during  October,  by  means  of  light 
feeding.  Only  one  or  two  eggs  a  day  were  laid  the 
fifst  two  weeks,  but  now  the  air  is  becoming  vocal  with 
song,  cackle  and  crow,  and  over  a  dozen  nests  were 
occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Deacon’s  visit  (34  eggs 
were  laid  December  1). 

The  first  case  for  the  hospital  in  November  was  a 
hemorrhage.  I  found  one  of  the  hens  with  head  and 
neck  all  covered  with  blood  one  morning.  Investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  blood  was  oozing  from  one  of  the 
points  of  her  comb.  Judging  from  past  experience,  it 
was  only  a  question  about  24  hours  before  she  would  be 
dead.  Whether  such  bleeding  to  death  is  started  by 
fighting  or  otherwise,  I  am  unable  to  say.  They 
always  seem  to  occur  in  Winter,  and  generally 
end  in  death  if  not  discovered  and  treated  in  time.  I 
caught  this  one  at  once,  and  tied  a  thread  tightly  about 
the  tip  of  the  comb  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 
I  kept  her  in  the  entrance  hall  a  couple  of  days,  and 
then  put  her  back  with  the  rest.  She  is  apparently  as 
good  as  new.  I  began  to  think  I  was  going  to  get 
through  the  month  of  November  without  a  single  loss, 
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but  on  Thanksgiving  morning  I  discovered  one  that  acted 
sick.  She  did  not  cat,  made  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  resist 
being  caught,  and  had  an  unnatural  discharge  from  the 
vent.  I  removed  her  from  the  building  entirely  and 
before  night  she  died.  A  Brooklyn  M.  D.  was  visiting 
us,  and  the  next  morning  we  performed  an  autopsy. 
My  surmises  were  confirmed.  The  trouble  was  in  the 
oviduct.  She  was  fat  and  otherwise  in  fine  condition. 
We  found  one  eggshell  crushed  to  a  pulp,  one  soft- 
shelled  egg  (not  normal),  one  full-sized  egg  with  per¬ 
fect  shell,  but  filled  with  a  watery,  yellow  fluid  instead 
of  a  normal  egg,  and  also  a  small  kidney-shaped  mass 
of  matter  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg,  that  was 
covered  with  a  shell.  The  probability  is  that  the  whole 
trouble  was  started  by  that  egg  becoming  crushed  in 
some  way  in  her  body. 

A  Long  Island  inquirer  asks  how  soon  it  is  best  to 
feed  this  year’s  corn  to  laying  hens.  I  know  of  no 
good  reason  for  waiting,  after  the  corn  is  ripe  enough 
and  dry  enough  to  shell  from  the  cob.  I  doubt  if  it  is 
ever  more  nutritious  or  more  easily  digested  than  at 
that  time.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  new  corn  fed 
to  a  horse  is  more  likely  to  produce  indigestion  and 
colic  than  old  corn.  How  much  fact  this  is  founded  on 
I  do  not  know.  Any  kind  of  corn  should  be  fed  to 
road  horses  at  least  with  caution.  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  such  belief  in  regard  to  new  corn  foil  to  poultry. 
Their  digestive  tract  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  horse.  In  purchasing  corn  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  you  buy  more  water  in  new  corn  than  in  old,  and 
gauge  the  price  accordingly.  At  the  present  time  good 
new  corn  is  being  offered  in  our  market  at  a  cent  a 
pound,  with  wheat  and  oats  at  about  V/2  cent  per 
pound.  With  new-laid  eggs  selling  at  about  50  cents 
per  dozen  there  should  be  a  margin  or  profit  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  especially  in  the  new  hen  barn,  where  the  item 
of  labor  is  reduced  more  than  .100  per  cent.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  daily  care  mentioned  above,  they  get  a  little 
green  cut  bone  two  or  three  times  a  week.  This  costs 
three  cents  per  pound  at  our  butcher’s  shop.  He  has 
a  gasoline  engine  and  bone  mill,  and  grinds  them  fresh 
for  me  upon  order.  They  are  the  worst  things  to  fer¬ 
ment  and  spoil  ]  have  ever  attempted  to  handle,  after 
they  are  ground.  I'lig*  only  safe  way  to  insure  a  good 
article  is  to  grind  and  feed  the  same  day.  The  34 
eggs  laid  to-day  pay  for  the  feed  and  leave  a  little  bal¬ 
ance  for  profit,  which  is  better  than  I  expected  for 
December  1.  o.  w.  mapes. 


BEEF  RAISING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Last  week  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ives,  of  Connecticut,  discussed 
the  labor  question,  and  showed  how  it  is  changing  (lie  char¬ 
acter  of  New  England  farming.  It  is  often  suggested  as  a 
way  out  •for  such  farmers  that  beef  cattle  could  be  kept 
in  place  of  dairy  cows.  In  theory  this  would  help,  since 
beef  would  not  require  so  much  hired  help.  Can  such  a 
farmer  easily  change  from  dairying  to  beef?  Mrs.  Ives 
gives  (bis  reply  : 

Beef  raising  is  quite  outside  our  experience.  We  find 
it  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  culls  of  our  dairy  young 
stock,  when  fattened,  except  as  we  butcher  them  our¬ 
selves  and  dispose  of  the  quarters  amomr  our  kin  and 
acquaintances;  can  sometimes  sell  an  extra  nice  fat 
heifer  at  $20  to  $25  alive.  When  quartered  we  get  five 
cents  a  pound  for  forequarters,  six  and  a  half  or  seven 
for  hind  quarters.  It  takes  considerable  grain  to  fatten 
this  class  of  cattle.  I  should  think  the  beef  breeds 
might  fatten  on  good  pasture  as  well  here  as  else¬ 
where. 

You  ask  would  it  cost  too  much  to  switch  off  from 
dairying  to  beef  raising.  I  don’t  know  what  it  would 
cost,  but  we  should  have  to  abandon  a  dairy  equipment 
worth  a  thousand  dollars ;  abandon  it  is  the  right  term. 
I  think,  for  engine,  separator,  cream  tank,  churn  and 
cement-floored  dairy  room,  with  its  various  small  fit¬ 
tings,  are  unsalable  articles  at  second  band.  Then  we 
have  a  fine  herd  of  grade  Guernseys  with  no  particular 
value  except  as  dairy  animals,  for  which  there  is  no 
great  market.  Also  we  have  about  40  good  customers 
for  our  butter.  Such  a  trade  brings  a  steady  income 
and  is  not  easily  picked  up  again  if  once  dropped.  Mr. 
Ives’s  father  furnished  some  of  these  customers  for 
over  30  years,  and  we  have  now  been  doing  the  same 
for  15  years.  We  know  our  trade,  we  like  it,  and  it  is 
not  great  wealth,  but  it  is  a  good  living  and  a  chance  to 
put  by  a  little  toward  an  independent  old  age,  which 
is  every  man’s  right,  but — seems  likely  to  work  us  to 
death  instead,  owing  to  lack  of  help.  I  really  cannot 
answer  your  question  as  to  whether  we  could  make  a 
living  at  beef  raising,  nor  do  I  know  how  many  beef 
cattle  our  farm  would  support.  We  keep  about  50  head 
of  dairy  stock,  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  three  horses  on  our 
200  acres;  but  rent  pasture,  in  Summer,  for  the  young 
cattle;  and  buy  $700  or  $800  worth  of  grain  every  year, 
besides  growing  corn  for  a  100-ton  silo. 

There  ought  to  be  plenty  of  market  for  the  beef, 
though  a  few  years  ago  any  market  known  to  buy  meat 
other  than  that  sold  by  the  beef  trust  could  not  buy 
from  the  trust,  and  the  local  supply  of  beef  being  too 
small  to  depend  upon,  they  were  forced  to  ourchase  only 
from  the  trust.  Whether  a  like  state  of  things  is  true 


now  I  cannot  say.  We  fatten  about  30  pigs  every  year 
on  milk  and  grain.  They  will  weigh  150  to  250  pounds 
at  eight  months.  These  we  have  little  trouble  in  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  highest  market  price,  and  could  do  a  profitable 
business  in  cutting  them  up  and  selling  homemade  lard 
and  sausage,  as  well  as  the  hams  and  ribs,  among  our 
butter  customers,  but  cannot  do  anything  of  that  sort 
because  of  the  work  involved.  I  fail  to  see  why  fact  as 
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well  as  fancy  should  not  be  expedient  on  the  hired  help 
question,  but  probably  because  the  truth  being  stranger 
than  fiction  is  held  to  be  incredible.  mrs.  f.  l.  ives. 
Litchfield  Co..  Conn. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  SYPHON. 

As  to  the  discussion  on  syphoning  water,  I  will  give 
my  experience  with  one  that  my  father  installed  35 
years  ago.  From  a  well  18  feet  deep  situated  above  the 
buildings,  a  -Hi-inch  lead  pipe  comes  directly  up  about 
12  feet,  then  running  downhill  about  16  rods,  then 
comes  up  in  a  penstock  about  five  feet  high,  which 
brings  the  lower  end  of  pipe  about  eight  feet  lower 
than  bottom  of  the  well.  In  dry  weather  the  well  would 
not  supply  more  than  100  gallons  a  day.  The  lower 
end  was  kept  plugged  with  a  pine  plug  having  a  hole 
bored  in ;  this  hole  was  filled  with  lead,  being  run 
around  a  needle  placed  in  the  center  of  hole.  Having 
plugs  with  different  sized  holes  we  gauged  the  delivery 
according  to  the  supply.  In  the  operation  of  this  syphon 
the  flow  was  very  slow,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pipe,  and  the  pipe  would  fill  with  air,  and  stop  the 
water  in  about  two  weeks.  This  stoppage  was  overcome 
by  pulling  the  plug  at  regular  intervals,  allowing  the 
water  to  flow  freely  for  five  minutes,  which  would 
clean  out  the  air;  the  syphon  was  then  ready  for  two 
weeks  more.  Fresh  water  carries  four  per  cent  of  air, 
and  when  passing  through  a  syphon  is  under  a  pulling 
strain  which  draws  the  air  from  the  water  when  pass¬ 
ing  slowly  and  collects  in  upper  part  of  syphon,  and 
when  sufficient  air  has  accumulated  to  overcome  the 
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excess  of  fall  to  the  rise,  in  this  case  eight  feet,  the 
pressure  is  balanced  and  water  ceases  to  flow.  Had 
there  been  a  faucet  instead  of  plug,  and  water  run  full 
stream  while  watering  the  stock,  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  have  been  any  trouble  in  this  case.  But  in  case 
of  a  long  pipe  and  little  fall  or  a  large  pipe  whereby  a 
supply  could  be  obtained  without  thoroughly  emptying 
the  pipe,  the  same  trouble  would  exist.  N.  T. 

Scranton,  Pa. 
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DIPPING  TREES  IN  LIME  AND  SULPHUR. 

I  have  just  read  article  on  page  927  relative  to  dipping 
of  fruit  trees  in  standard  lime-sulphur  wash,  and  my  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  useful.  Last  Spring  I  dipped  the  tops 
only  of  3,000  Salway  peach  and  several  hundred  Bonum 
apple  trees  with  fatal  results.  None  of  the  Salway 
pushed  a  bud  above  ground,  although  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  two-thirds  of  them  threw  up  shoots  from  below  the 
ground  and  made  a  weak  growth.  Four-fifths  of  the 
apple  trees  died,  and  the  remaining  fifth  did  not  push 
any  buds  until  late  in  Summer,  and  then  very  feebly. 
Several  thousand  other  peach  and  apple  trees,  including 
some  of  the  same  varieties,  handled  and  planted  under 
exactly  same  conditions  except  that  they  were  not 
dipped,  grew  off  promptly,  and  have  made  a  satisfactory 
growth.  At  the  same  time  I  dipped  250  Elberta  peach  - 
trees,  both  root  and  tops,  with  the  result  that  not  one 
of  them  lived  or  made  any  effort  to  push  buds.  Sev¬ 
eral  local  orebardists  have  reported  the  same  experi¬ 
ence,  and  whatever  has  been  the  experience  in  Oregon 
I  would  advise  eastern  planters  and  nurserymen  to  go 
slow  in  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  geo.  e.  murrerl. 

Virginia.  _ 


DIGGING  A  WELL. 

Tell  S.  J.  B.,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  page  891,  that  to 
sink  a  well  in  sand  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a 
circle  the  size  he  wants  the  well — 14  bricks  is  a  good 
size — then  to  this  circle  nail  shingle  lath,  making  a 
straight  barrel  at  least  eight  feet  long  and  with  the  cir-  - 
cle  on  the  inside  at  bottom  to  bold  the  brick.  Dig  this 
barrel  or  curb  down  from  the  inside,  and  when  well 
started  fill  with  brick — regular  well  or  circle  brick  are 
best,  but  if  not  procurable  square  brick  will  do,  if  one 
corner  is  broken  off  so  that  they  will  bind — taking  care 
to  break  joints.  As  the  sand  is  dug  from  the  inside 
and  beneath  the  curb  the  weight  of  the  brick — kept  level 
with  top  of  ground — will  force  the  wall  down,  and  if 
no  large  stones  are  encountered  it  will  settle  all  right,  - 
but  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  it  straight.  The 
sand  will  not  settle  at  once  so  as  to  prevent  the  brick 
from  going  down,  but  will  be  tight  enough  to  hold  the 
bricks  in  place.  This  method  is  used  here  with  good 
success,  and  a  depth  of  four  to  five  feet  of  water  is 
obtained,  which  is  enough  for  all  farm  use.  The  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  bricks  and  sand  is  apt  to  make  the  amateur 
nervous,  but  with  good  help  on  top  there  is  no  danger, 
and  our  friend  will  find  this  the  cheapest  method  known 
to  the  trade.  M.  T. 

Wainscott,  N.  Y. 


PROTECTING  WATER  PIPES. 

My  water  basin  business  lias  drawn  me  into  a  general 
water  supply  for  farm  purposes,  so  that  I  have  had  a 
large  experience  in  protecting  water  pipes.  A  few 
years  ago  I  took  a  contract  for  the  Odd  Fellows’  Home 
near  this  city,  in  which  I  installed  a  12,000-gallon  tank 
on  a  30-foot  steel  tower  out  of  doors,  and  I  gave  a 
bond  to  make  it  frost-proof;  as  it  has  passed  through 
the  four  last  Winters,  in  one  of  which  the  mercury 
went  to  27  degrees  below  zero,  I  guess  it  must  be  safe 
to  risk  it  in  all  reasonable  places  in  Virginia.  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  necessity  for  using  anything  for  pack¬ 
ing  if — and  this  is  IF — the  protecting  is  so  done  as  to 
furnish  confined  air.  There  is  no  material  so  perfectly 
non-conducting  as  confined  air.  If  1  were  to  protect 
that  Virginian’s  above  ground  pipes  (page  9.26),  whether 
horizontal  or  vertical,  I  would  get  soft  building  paper, 
cut  it  into  strips  about  six  inches  wide  and  wind  about 
the  pipe  spirally  so  as  to  have  about  three  thicknesses; 
tie  this  every  little  way,  then  commence  to  wind  about 
in  an  opposite  direction  three  more  thicknesses  and  tie 
this  in  same  way.  This  should  be  carefully  done,  for 
it  is  not  the  paper  which  will  protect,  but  the  dead  air 
confined  in  the  wrappings.  Then  take  boards  of  equal 
lengths,  two  six  inches  wide  and  two  eight  inches  wide, 
sound  and  free  from  knot-holes,  and  make  a  box  about 
the  pipe,  being  v*ery  careful  to  have  it  come  together 
tight.  Now  wrap  this  box  with  two  thicknesses  of  same 
paper  as  that  with  which  the  pipe  was  wound,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  tying  this  on  fasten  it  by  tacking,  and  tacking 
so  as  to  have  no  open  spaces.  About  this  box  every  six 
feet  nail  pieces  one  or  one  and  a  quarter  inch  thick  so 
as  to  make  a  frame  about  the  box.  Over  these  frames, 
which  will  be  10  or  11  inches  square  outside  wrap  a 
sheet  of  this  same  paper,  and  over  the  whole  put  an¬ 
other  box  made  of  12-inch  boards,  one  lapping  over  the 
other  at  each  corner,  so  as  to  have  the  box  11  inches 
on  the  inside,  and  13  on  the  outside.  This 

may  seem  quite  a-  good  deal  of  trouble,  but 
remember — “There  is  no  danger  in  being  safe, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  take  a  little  extra  care  and 
be  at  extra  expense  than  to  have  to  ‘monkey’  with  frozen 
pipes  in  zero  weather.”  If  so  situated' that  he  can  let 
a  stream  run  in  very  cold  weather,  even  though  the 
stream  be  no  larger  than  a  straw,  I  will  guarantee  no 
danger  from  frosts  even  with  mercury  20  below  zero. 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  woodward. 
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PULLING  USELESS  TREES  AND  STUMPS. 

Always  trim  limbs  from  main  body  of  tree,  leaving 
stump  from  three  to  five  feet  high ;  clear  the  field  from 
limbs  and  brush.  We  find  it  pays  to  trim  out  limbs 
fairly  close;  and  then  pull  brush  together  with  a  horse 
rake;  a  rather  tough  job,  but  with  a  steady  horse  and 
a  man  to  pile  up  and  burn  the  brush  is  done  much 
cheaper  than  with  hand  labor.  We  have  no  traction 
engines  here,  but  once  tried  pulling  up  the  stumps  18 
inches  or  so  with  a  light  hand  stump  puller,  then  with 
a  man  and  boy  and  one  horse  they  cleaned  the  field 
very  quickly.  We  have  also  tried  our  tipcart  rig,  cart 
body  taken  off,  chain  hitched  from  front  axle,  over  or 
once  round  cart  axle;  then  make  a  short  hitch  2'/2  to 
three  feet  high  on  the  stump.  With  this  rig  a  man  can 
ride  and  make  very  short  turns  as  compared  with 
wagon.  But' our  cheapest  and  best  way  has  been  with 
a  good  pair  of  horses  hitched  to  evener,  then  a  short, 
direct  hitch  well  up  on  the  stump.  When  stump  comes 
hard  do  not  try  to  pull  on  first  try,  but  give  a  good 
pull,  then  turn  in  opposite  direction;  then  it  will  gen¬ 
erally  come  with  less  wear  and  strain  on  the  team. 
A  strong  cable  chain  with  a  round  hook  (not  fiat  on 
sides)  is  much  the  best;  then  on  good-sized  trees  give  a 
twisting  hitch.  H.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts.  _ 

AN  ICEHOUSE  THAT  FILLS  ITSELF. 

I  thought  perhaps  a  little  experience  of  mine  might 
be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers  in  the  way  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  ice  under  difficulties,  there  being  no 
ponds  nor  rivers  for  miles  around  where  ice  can  be  cut. 
Having  a  small  stream  of  water  piped  to  my  creamery, 
which  was  located  on  high  sandy  ground,  I  built  a 
lean-to,  just  a  rough  building  of  logs,  plastered  it  up 
or  daubed  it,  cleaned  off  the  ground  down  to  the  gravel 
and  commenced  to  fill  it.  We  usually  have  a  generous 
supply  of  cold  weather  here  in  Montana,  so  I  put  a 
nozzle  on  my  hose,  turned  on  a  fine  spray,  hung  it  in 
the  roof  of  the  lean-to  on  cold  nights  and  went  and 
sat  by  the  stove  and  read  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  left  Jack 
Frost  to  do  the  work  of  packing  ice,  which  he  would 
do  in  a  thorough,  solid  manner.  I  could  get  a  block  of 
ice  in  that  way  from  four  to  six  feet  thick  and  8  x  10 
square;  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  was  over,  covered 
it  two  or  three  feet  deep  with  sawdust  and  as  the 
ice  melted  around  the  edges  filled  in  and  tamped  it 
down  and  had  ice  to  throw  at  the  birds.  I  cut  a  door 
through  between  creamery  and  icehouse,  kept  cream  and 
butter  on  the  ice;  when  we  wanted  ice  cream  took  a 
pick  and  went  for  a  corner  of  it;  rather  a  primitive 
way,  but  better  than  none.  H.  o.  n. 

Bozeman,  Montana. 

APPLE  GROWING  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

In  the  last  15  years  the  farmers  of  the  Annapolis  Val¬ 
ley  have  come  to  regard  the  fruit  crop  as  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  branch  of  farming.  Our  valley  is  narrow,  five 
to  six  miles  wide  and  about  100  miles  long.  The  rail¬ 
way  whioh  runs  through  it  communicates  at  Halifax 
with  Liverpool  and  London,  and  at  Yarmouth  with  Bos¬ 
ton.  Most  of  our  apples — 300,000  barrels  a  year — travel 
80  miles  to  Halifax.  Our  system  is  mainly  individual 
shipments  of  five  to  10  barrel  lots  through  collecting 
agents  in  Nova  Scotia  direct  to  commission  men  in 
Liverpool,  London  or  the  Continent.  We  have  neither 
co-operation  nor  Rockefeller — yet.  Both  are  in  sight. 
Our  orchards,  averaging  only  five  to  lu  acres  of  mixed 
varieties,  make  co-operation  mean  too  much  talking. 
Soil  is  sandy  loam  with  some  heavy  stretches.  General 
farming  is  poor,  25  to  35  bushels  oats,  125  to  150  bush¬ 
els  potatoes.  Hay  is  scarce  and  orchards  arc  being 
kept  up  bv  green  cover  crops  and  commercial  fertilizers. 
We  have  not  had  any  experience  with  the  scale,  but 
spray  for  snot  and  insects.  Our  local  men  buy  up  or¬ 
chards  both  by  the  barrel  as  the  apples  come  from  the 
trees,  and  by  the  barrel  sorted  as  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
They  bought  Winter  fruit  at  from  $1.75  to  $2,  unsorted. 
I  have  returns  from  200  barrels  shipped  direct  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  four  different  lots :  Gravensteins  sold  in  London 
on  September  24,  No.  1,  15  shillings;  No.  2,  13  shillings; 
Blenheim,  October  9,  No.  1,  15  shillings  and  sixpence; 
No.  2,  13  shillings  and  sixpence;  King,  October  16, 
No.  1,  16  shillings,  No.  2,  13  shillings,  October  23,  No.  1, 
14  shillings.  No.  2,  12  shillings  and  sixpence.  The 
freight  both  rail  and  ocean  is  four  shillings;  London 
cartage  and  tolls,  ninepence ;  commission,  eightpence ; 
total  expense,  five  shillings  and  fivepence.  My  Winter 
fruit  averages  $2  for  what  is  sold  and  prices  arc  much 
the  same.  Now  Kings  in  London  sell  round  16  to  17  shill¬ 
ings,  $4  to  $4.25.  The  speculators  are  helped  by  rebates 
from  commission  men  for  handling  the  barrels,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  25  cents  or  so. 

Setting  out  orchards  is  becoming  very  fashionable, 
five  and  10  acre  blocks  being  set  all  around  us.  I  am 
in  favor  of  close  planting  of  many  fillers  with  standards 
60  feet  apart.  To  illustrate,  my  standards  are  Blen¬ 
heims,  20  per  acre;  fillers  are  used  alternately,  Ontario,  a 
large  growin"  early  bearing  tree,  and  Wagener,  a  small- 
topped,  earlv  bearing  variety. 


In  close  setting  of  apple  trees  some  are  bound  to  suffer 
and  I  think  the  fillers  should.  In  seven  years  the  On- 
tarios  and  Wageners  should  be  paying  the  expense  of 
cultivating,  fertilizing  and  spraying.  About  12  years 
the  eipJit  Wageners  next  to  standards  and  then  cen¬ 
tral  Ontario  came  out.  About  18  years  the  four  corner 
Ontarios  of  the  central  scumre  come  out,  and  Wageners 
will  be  dying  on  their  own  account.  At  25  years  the 
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Fig.  4.  See  Page  4. 

standards  will  he  close  to  the  Ontarios,  which  will  be 
headed  back  on  two  sides;  lastly  the  Ontarios  come  out. 

I  choose  Blenheims  as  a  fine  tree  and  an  apple  which  will 
be  shortly  handled  in  the  box  package. 

Nova  Scotia.  _ john  buchanan. 

THE  DOG  OR  THE  SHEEP. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  affecting  Maine 
farmers  to  come  before  the  Legislature  this  Winter  is  in 
regard  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  ideal  pasture  lands  in  our  State,  many  of  which 
would  be  utilized  if  adequate  protection  to  the  sheep 
could  be  given.  This  industry  has  dwindled  steadily, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  dogs,  until  the  old  time- 
prestige  Maine  enjoyed  for  the  high  quality  of  its  lamb 
and  mutton  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  heavy 
losses  sustained  by  farmers  from  dog  raids  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  securing  an  effective  dog  law  caused  the 
abandonment  of  the  business.  Within  a  few  years  a 
few  farmers  have  tried  again  and  if  favorably  situated 
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reported  such  good  profits  others  were  encouraged  to 
make  the  attempt,  but  the  weekly  complaints  of  losses, 
published  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  together  with  the  de¬ 
sire  to  see  Maine  once  more  make  the  sheep  industry 
prominent,  has  induced  leading  agriculturists  to  take 
the  matter  under  consideration  with  the  view  of  having 
a  new  and  effective  dog  law  enacted.  Maine  now  has 
laws  holding  dog  owners  responsible  for  damage  to 
sheep,  but  as  the  killing  is  do'ne  almost  entirely  at 


night  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  responsibility.  The  li¬ 
cense  law  is  simply  a  dead  letter,  and  thousands  of 
absolutely  useless  dogs  wander  through  our  towns,  hun¬ 
gry,  emaciated  and  only  too  ready  to  raid  a  sheep  pas¬ 
ture  if  there  is  one  available.  Different  ooinions  exist 
as  to  how  the  proposed  change  must  be  made,  hut  there 
seems  to  be  two  factors  necessary  to  have  it  effective,  a 
license  of  at  least  five  dollars  for  every  male  dog  owned 
in  the  State,  and  compensation  sufficiently  large  to 
make  it  an  object  for  the  dog  constables  to  attend  to 
their  duty.  If  they  were  paid  $3  for  everv  unlicensed 
dog  killed,  the  numbers  of  useless  curs  would  be  re¬ 
duced  enormously.  Then  there  arc  those  who  contend 
that  at  night  dogs  should  be  shut  into  their  homes  and 
give  authority  to  shoot  at  sight  any  dog  running  alone 
after  dark.  I  he  dog  owners,  of  course,  all  deny  that 
their  animals  are  guilty.  It  is  always  some  other  dog. 

It  seems  now  that  public  sentiment  is  becoming  aroused. 

I  he  public,  tired  of  western  lamb,  embalmed  with  poi¬ 
sonous  boraeic  acid,  want  the  native  product,  sweet,  ten¬ 
der  and  delicious,  and  there  will  be  an  effort  to  make 
some  radical  change  in  the  dog  laws  to  enable  the  far- 
Tners  to  furnish  it.  p<  ^  curtis 

LIABILITY  TO  PEACH  YELLOWS. 

1.  Will  nursery  stock  from  the  Southern  States  be  less 
liable  to  get  the  disease  than  northern  stock?  2.  Is  there 
any  proof  that  the  diesase  is  transferrable  from  one  tree 
to  another  except  by  budding?  3.  Will  there  he  a  tendency 
to  eliminate  Peach  yellows  by  breeding  from  pedigreed 
stock,  taking  buds  and  seeds  from  trees  which  stood  the 
longest  period  free  from  the  disease? 

1.  One  of  the  chief  means  by  which  the  yellows  is 
spread  is  nursery  stock  propagated  from  buds  taken 
from  diseased  trees.  Since  the  yellows  is  not  found 
south  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  it  would  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  should  be  preferable  to  buy  nursery  stock 
that  has  been  propagated  from  trees  growing  in  this 
region.  This  might  lessen  somewhat  the  liability  of 
buying  diseased  trees,  and  to  that  extent  it  might  he 
an  advantage.  But  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
so  easily  recognized,  and  northern  nurserymen  are,  as 
a  rule,  so  extremely  careful  not  to  take  buds  from 
any  trees  about  which  there  is  the  least  bit  of  doubt 
concerning  their  healthfulness,  that  I  question  whether 
much  would  be  gained  in  this  respect,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  superior  value  of  northern-grown 
nursery  stock  for  the  North.  These  southern-grown 
trees,  moreover,  though  propagated  outside  the  “yellows 
belt,’’  will  be  just  as  liable  to  contract  the  disease  after 
being  planted  in  the  North  as  trees  from  northern 
nurseries.  1  he  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  an  experiment  in  which  southern-grown  trees 
which  could  not  possibly  have  contained  the  virus  of 
the  disease  in  bud  or  stock,  were  planted  in  a  locality 
subject  to  yellows.  Many  of  them  died  of  yellows  in  a 
few  years.  If  southern-grown  nursery  stock  were  less 
likely  to  contract  yellows  than  northern-grown  stock 
we  should  have  heard  about  it  years  ago ;  but  no  such 
evidence  can  be  obtained  from  orchards  that  con’ain 
both. 

2.  There  is  positive,  direct  proof  that  yellows  is 
transferred  from  one  tree  to  another  by  inoculation,  as 
by  budding;  there  is  no  direct  proof,  but  there  is  indi¬ 
rect  proof,  which  has  far  more  weight  than  mere  as¬ 
sumption  or  theory,  that  the  disease  is  spread  in  other 
ways.  In  the  first  place  the  yellows  behaves  exactly 
like  other  contagious  diseases  that  arc  caused  by  a 
germ — like  the  fire-blight  of  pears  for  example.  If  not 
checked  by  man  it  often  makes  a  clean  sweep,  not  only 
of  all  the  trees  in  an  orchard,  but  also  of  all  the  orchards 
in  a  community  or  district.  The  almost  total  destruc¬ 
tion  by  yellows  of  the  peach  orchards  near  St.  Joseph. 
Mich.,  about  1866,  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  thousands  of  trees  that  were  swept  off 
within  a  few  "ears  in  that  district  all  brought  the 
disease  with  them  from  the  various  nurseries  in  the 
several  States  where  they  were  propagated,  some  of 
them  southern  nurseries.  In  the  second  place,  it  has 
been  proven,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  the  trees 
which  arc  apparently  the  healthiest  in  the  orchard 
contract  the  yellows  as  easily  as  those  that  are  weak 
and  sickly  from  old  age,  borers,  neglect,  etc.  If  these 
unfavorable  conditions  do  not  make  trees  contract 
yellows,  as  is  certainly  true,  then  the  only  possible 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  contracted  from  nearby  trees 
that  are  diseased.  This  conclusion  almost  becomes  a 
certainty  when  we  remember  that  trees  diseased  with 
yellows  do  contain  some  sort  of  virus,  that,  when  in¬ 
jected  into  a  healthy  tree,  as  by  budding,  causes  it  to 
become  diseased.  The  yellows  is  apparently  not  spread 
by  the  pruning  knife,  nor  by  the  pollen.  No  man  who 
has  seen  the  widening  area  of  destruction  from  yellows 
when  a  diseased  tree  is  not  removed,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  safety  of  the  remaining  trees  if  it  is  promptly 
removed,  can  doubt  that  it  is  contagious.  These  are 
not  direct  scientific  proofs,  but  they  amount  to  that  in 
orchard  practice. 

3.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  propagating  from 

healthy  trees,  even  if  persisted  in  for  many  generations, 
will  develop  resistant  varieties.  If  there  were  any 
marked  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  different  varie¬ 
ties  to  yellows,  when  all  are  equally  exposed  to  it, 
there  would  be  some  ground  for  hope ;  but  no  varieties 
appear  to  be  immune.  Prof.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  is 
an  authority  on  this  subject,  says  that  with  our  present 
knowledge  the  cure  of  Peach  yellows  appears  to  be 
impossible.  No  disease  can  be  combated  successfully 
until  we  know  just  what  causes  it.  This  we  do  not 
know  about  the  yellows,  except  that  it  is  not  climate, 
soil,  fungus,  animal  parasite,  and  probably  not  bac¬ 
teria.  Personally  I  do  not  look  for  any  improvement 
over  the  ax  and  fire  method  of  fighting  yellows  until 
the  virus  germ  or  whatever  causes  the  disease  has  been 
isolated.  That  there  is  a  distinct  germ  of  some  sort, 
and  that  it  will  be  discovered  when  the  methods  of 
pathological  research  have  been  perfected  further,  I 
have  no  doubt.  s.  w.  fletcher. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
(he  name  nml  address  of  the  writer  (o  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  I'ut  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Powder-Post  Beetles. 

(I.  D.  /?.,  UingUncn,  Pa.  -In  building  my 
house  I  used  newly  sawed  oak  lumber  for 
sills,  joists  and  rqfters.  Soon  after  Its 
completion  |  discovered  worms  working  In  It. 
Thinking  they  would  stop  working  after  the 
lumber  became  dry  1  paid  little  attention 
to  It,  but  after  two  years  standing  I  (Ind  It 
evident  that  one  must  move.  Will  Tiib  K. 
N.-Y.  kindly  help  me  hold  the  fort? 

A  ns. — Probably  tbe  insects  which  arc 
working  in  the  timbers  of  tbe  correspond¬ 
ent’s  bouse  arc  what  arc  known  as  “pow- 
Jcr-post  beetles.”  They  are  very  small,  slen¬ 
der,  dark-colored  beetles  whose  grubs  tun¬ 
nel  through  the  wood,  converting  it  into  a 
mass  of  fine  powder.  They  work  mostly 
in  the  sapwood  rather  than  in  the  more 
central  or  harder  parts  of  the  lumber.  No 
method  has  been  suggested  that  is  prac¬ 
ticable  for  destroying  the  insects  working 
in  the  timbers  of  a  house.  When  these 
timbers  are  damaged  or  weakened  by  the 
insects,  tbe  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  re¬ 
move  them  and  replace  with  sound  heart- 
wood  material,  eliminating  all  sapwood. 
Where  they  attack  valuable  furniture  or 
lumber  of  any  kind  before  it  is  used,  they 
can  be  killed  by  subjecting  the  wood  to  a 
high,  dry  beat  in  a  kiln,  or  by  thoroughly 
steaming  the  wood,  or  by  making  a  liberal 
application  of  kerosene,  benzine  or  gaso¬ 
line  on  infested  furniture.  Of  course,  a 
practicable  preventive  measure  would  be  to 
have  all  important  timbers  used  in  wood¬ 
en  structures  entirely  free  from  sapwood. 

I  find  these  suggestions  in  Circular  No. 

issued  a  few  years  ago  from  tbe 
Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

M.  V.  Sl.INGTiRI.AND. 

Pure  Kerosene  for  Spraying. 

J.  /■’.  IV.,  iriijhland.  A'.  V.  <’nn  fruit  trees 
and  currant  bufthes  be  sprayed  with  clear 
kerosene  oil  for  San  Josfi  scale,  without  In¬ 
jury  to  the  tree  or  bush,  and  will  It  destroy 
the  scale?  If  it  can  he  used  when  should 
It  he  done?  A  fruit  grower  here  claims 
that  he  used  It  last  Winter  on  trees  that 
were  badly  affected  with  scale,  and  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  scale,  without  Injury  to 
the  tree. 

A  ns. — The  best  information  wc  have 
concerning  the  use  of  pure  kerosene  is 
found  in  a  circular  from  the  New  Jersey 
Station,  as  follows: 

Kerosene  is  fatal  to  almost  all  kinds  of 
Insect  life,  and,  carelessly  lined,  Is  almost 
as  fatal  to  plants.  Carefully  used  It  Is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  Insecticides,  and 
may  bo  applied  full  strength  on  the  foli¬ 
age  of  most,  of  the  ordinary  orchard  trees 
without  causing  serious  Injury.  The  essen¬ 
tial  points  to  he  kept  In  mind  when  apply¬ 
ing  undiluted  kerosene  are:  The  day  must 
he  dry  and  Clear;  the  tree  must  he  dry;  the 
kerosene  must  he  applied  In  a  line,  mist- 
llke  spray,  and  no  more  of  it  used  than  Is 
necessary  thoroughly  to  wet  -not  drench  - 
all  parts.  In  other  words,  undiluted  kero¬ 
sene  should  lx*  applied  in  such  a  way  and 
at  such  a  time  as  will  allow  of  tin*  most 
rapid  and  complete  evaporation.  It  kills 
almost  Immediately  whatever  Insect  It 
touches,  and  the  sooner  It  disappears  there¬ 
after  the  better  for  the  tree.  These  rules 
apply  Summer  and  Winter,  and  on  [teach 
trees  Summer  applications  are  less  likely 
to  cause  Injury  than  those  made  In  Winter. 
Peach  trees  less  than  three  years  old  should 
not  lx*  Winter-treated  with  kerosene.  Weak 
or  sickly  trees  are  apt  to  lx*  Injured  by 
either  Summer  or  Winter  treatment,  and 
foliage  badly  spotted  with  scab  or  rust  Is 
quite  usually  destroyed.  In  such  vases  new 
shoots  are  promptly  sent  out  If  the  tree 
Is  otherwise  in  good  condition.  Kerosene 
reaching  the  roots  of  a  tree  will  kill  It.  al¬ 
most  Invariably;  hence  none  should  lx* 
spilled  on  the  ground  and  it  should  not  he 
so  freely  applied  as  to  allow  It  to  run  down 
the  trunks  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  best  time  to  treat  a  tree  with  undiluted 
kerosene  Is  Just  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  or  after  the  fruit  has  become  well 
set.  Put  the  trunks  and  large  branches 
may  he  treated  at  almost  any  time.  K aro¬ 
se  ne  undiluted  need  he  applied  only  In  rare 
cases  of  serious  Infestation  by  very  resist 
ant  scsles,  e.  g.,  the  pernicious  or  Saif 
•Tns8  scale,  or  when  a  had  attack  of  aphides 
threatens  the  life  of  a  tree.  Its  penetrating 
power  Is  such  that  we  can  also  reach  with 
It  many  Insects  that  hibernate  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  Insecticides,  as  the 
Pear  psylla,  the  Pear  bllstcr-mlte  and  per¬ 
haps  the  Peach  twlg-borcr. 


Death  of  Alfred  F.  Conakd. — Alfred 
F.  Conard,  one  of  tbe  pioneer  rose 
growers  of  America  and  an  originator  of 
the  idea  of  distributing  plants  through  tbe 
mails,  died  at  bis  home,  West  Grove, 
Pcnna.,  December  IC>,  aged  72  years,  lie 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  rose- 
growing  firm  of  Dingce  &  Conard,  and 
later  established  tbe  rose  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  so  widely  known  as  The  Conard 
&  Jones  Company,  which  under  bis 
direction  has  become  one  of  tbe  most 
extensive  in  tbe  country.  Mr.  Conard 
took  a  keen  interest  in  everything  related 
to  tbe  culture  of  popular  ornamental 
plants,  and  was  active  in  a  business  way 
to  tbe  last.  Tbe  widespread  interest  in 
rose  culture  now  so  evident  everywhere 
is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Conard 
and  bis  associates,  extending  over  30 
years,  to  disseminate  these  lovely  (lowering 
plants  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
buyer.  A  very  good  portrait  of  Mr.  Con¬ 
ard  is  given  on  page  3,  big.  4. 


TWO  GRAND  PRIZES 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904 

GOLD  MEDAL  GOLD  MEDAL 

Paris  Exposition  Pan  American  Exposition 


1900  1901 


The  value  of  OUR  CATALOGUE  as 
a  guide  to  the  amateur  or  professional 
gardener  cannot  In*  over-estimated. 

We  will  have  ready  for  mailing  by 
January  ls't,  OUR  106th  SUCCES¬ 
SIVE  ANNUAL  EDITION,  and  it 
will  be  fully  up  to  our  usual  high 
standard,  replete,  as  it  lias  always 
been,  with  the  moeft  beautiful  half 
tone  and  other  illustrations.  It  will 
contain  140  or  more  large  si/.e  pages 
covering  the  largest  assortment  of 
high  class  seeds,  ike.,  ever  offered. 

Send  fora  copy  and  he  convinced. 

IHatlml  free  on  application. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  BARCLAY  STREET 
Through  to  .18  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 


SWEDISH  SELECT  SEED  OATS. 

<  xityleluH  nil  others;  thin  hull,  plump,  heavy  kerne]; 
season  early;  straw,  very  HtilT.  ‘Probably  beat 
American  Oat."— II.  S.  Dept.  of  Agl.  “Moat  satis- 
factory  of  nil."-  Win.  Kxp.  Sta.  IIIk  Sample  Krcn, 
l«.  C.  BROWN,  l,ii  Orange,  Cook  Co.,  Illinois 


✓  J.  S 

/  1  ‘  ^ 


Apple,  Plum  and  Peach  Trees,  $5.00  per  100. 

These  trees  are  thrifty,  well  rooted  atxl  true  to  name. 
Larger  treen  of  apple,  pear,  peaeh  ami  quinee  at  live 
nixl  let  live  prieen.  Live  For  Kv«r  Itom-  Itushi-s 
IO  Cents.  Small  fruit  vine*.  plants,  I  reed, 
ornament nl  shrubs  our  speciufty.  Asparagus 
root  Hand  Poplars  at  a  bargain. 

Our  Charles  A.  Green  has  a  national  reputation  for 
honest  labeling,  parking  and  grading. 

Apply  by  postal  card  for  Green’s  Free  Fruit  Guide 
and  Catalogue,  also  a  sample  of  Green's  Itlg  Fruit 
Magazine.  All  mailed  free.  Address 


GREKN’N  NlIItSKIty  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rend  one  name  and  address  of  best  fruit  grower 
and  we  will  present,  you  with  Croon's  new  book, 

How  I  Mrnlc  the  Farm  Pay  at  Fruit  tirowln*." 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants 

Strawberry  Plants,  $1.75  to  $3  Per  M. 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Seed  Potatoes,  $2.50  to  $3  Per  bbl. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

o.  A.  E.  BALDWIN, 

Oak  Street,  Bridgmun,  Michigan. 


1,000,000 


ASI’A RAGUH  ROOTS.  Tho 
Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 
Seven  of  tho  host  varieties. 
Our  100-page  “Komi  ItUfer’l  Guido”  free  to  those 
who  rnontfon  Tim  Rdbal  Nbw-Yobker  MOOItK 
&  SIMON,  Heed-Growers,  I’hllndclphin,  I»a. 


SP 


ETS  TREES*  PLEASE 

<•  cnnkcaVnllay grown.  IftOArrc-,.  HtMbllnlicd 
lW9.’'Ncttlic<  lieapeM  but  Ilia  bent."  Catalog  free. 

CEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.  ' 
t  Maplo  St.,  Danavlllo.  Now  York. 


Cpeelal  Prices  for  December  nml  January  orders 
for  Horry  Crates  ami  Quart  Boskets.  I’rieo 
list  Free.  H.  H.  Aultfatlier,  Hox  II,  Minerva,  Ohio. 

Let  Us  Help  You 

Let  us  help  you  make  your  planting  a 
success,  our  seed  experience  of  over 
fifty  years  etiablcdUH  to  give  you  expert 
advise  on  the  raising  of  various  vege¬ 
tables.  This  you  will  find  scattered 
through  our  catalog.  You  need  good 
seed  to  start  with.  Wc  raise  and  sell 
only  that  kind,  and  guarantee  all  wc 
sell  to  be  fresh  and  reliable. 

■  Cut ikbignc  Free.  i 

I  J.i.  H.  GREGOtC^^pK^^wMarblehead,  | 

&  SON  "*r  -  tK  Mass. 


SURE 


G  ROW 
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The  best  in  the  world.  ,*A  lot  of  free  seeds 
with  every  order.  The  biggest  and  best  seed 
hook  ever  issued.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

largest  Seed  Corn  growers  in  the  world) 


Big  Money 
In  Early  Potatoes 

Potatoes  grown  from  Northern  Heed  ^ 
uro  always  earliest.  They  yield,  look, 
cook  and  taste  best  and  bring  best  price. 
Our  Early  1'etoskey  matures  two  weeks 
ahead  of  any  Southern  seed.  A  new 
potato,  nice  size,  round,  smooth,  cooks 
perfectly,  line  llavor.  Three  Big  Coins- 
key«  and  our  new,  150  page, 
seed  catalog,  describing  25 
other  choice  potatoes,  by 
mail  for  25c.,  Catalog 
.  alone,  free,  if  ordered 
quick. 

DARLING  &  REA  HAN, 

31 3 Michigan  Bt.,  I’etoikny,  Mich. 


Potatoes—  Bovoo, Connnn, 0 Wks.  IlnrvoHt, Wonder, 
Mountain,  Noroton.  H5  kinds.  C.W.  Kord, Fishers, N.Y. 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES  FOR  STRAWBERRIES 

by  shipping  in  my  new  16  quart  crate.  Send  for  Price 
List.  .Sample  crate  filled  with  baskets  for  20  cents. 
!’.  (,'.  K  I'll  ITT,  Inventor,  Athenla,  N.  ,1. 


ST  GRAPE  VINES 

(10  Varlrttc*.  Also  X  mill  I  Fruits,  Tree*,  Ac.  Pest  root- 
ml  stock.  Genuine,  clump,  z  sample  vines  mulled  fer  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  freo.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONI A,N. V. 


To  I 

prove  (hoy  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we’ll 
send  Four  Trees  3  yrs.  old  free  to  i 
property  owner*.  Mailing  ex¬ 
pense  lie.  A  postal  will  bring 
them  and  our  catalog  with  64 
'  colored  platen.  Write  today. 
THK  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO.,  | 
Box  816,  Onega,  Iowa. 


NUT  TREES 

California  Privet,  Peach,  Pear  and  Apple  Trees 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HiRht8town,  Now  Jersey. 

APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 


W®  ofTbr  iH'urly  100,1100  thrifty  turn  ami 
l wo  year  old  npplo  lieu*,  nil  luutl  from 
hHim-Dm!  boirliiK  p n ron in.  Kvory  true 
our  own  growing 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
Apple  breeders,  Dunsvillc,  N.  Y 


CARFF5  FRUITS 


will  semi  froo  3  splendid  Blackberry 
plants  post-paid  to  Introduce  and 
prove  my  stock  the  finest  grown. 
Many  or  my  customers  realize 
9300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

My  li.ndiofn.,  n.w  ..(.log  of  iin.ll  fruit*,  fruit 
.ml  orn.niiml.1  IrMf,  form  kii'l  (.etna  ...'1,  .nil 
f.n.r»l  uurf.ry  it<ot  lint  fr«,.  Uit  It— writ. 

IV ■  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle, 


The  Best  Strawberries 

l  grow  from  Farmer’s  plants.  Introducer  of 
•‘Oswego"  strawberry  and  “Plum  Farmer" 
raspberry.  Fruit,  plants,  all  kinds.  Catalog 

freti.  L.  3.  Farmer,  Box  720,PuIoski,  N.  Y. 


When 
It.  N.-Y. 
”a  Bquarc 


yon  write  advertisers  tnetitlnn  Tnw 
and  you’ll  gel  a  quick  reply  and 


deal/’ 


See  guarantee,  page  H. 


SE 


have  stood  thfc  test  for  over  50  years, 
and  are  still  In  the  lend.  Their  absolute 
certainty  of  growth,  their  uncommonly 
large  yields  of  delicious  vegetables  and 
beautiful  flowers,  make  them  the  most 
reliable  and  the  most  popular  every¬ 
where.  Sold  by  all  dealers.  1907 
Seed  Annunl  free  on  request. 

D.  m.  FERRY  &  CO.. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


A  new  way  0  1 

of  selling  ^C6QS 


My  now  1007  catalogue  of  vegetable 
and  (lower  Hoods  is  different  from 
anything  I  ever  saw  before.  It  shows 
l>y  true  photographs  exactly  what 
has  been  grown  from  my  seeds,  mid 
tells  you  exactly  how  to  get  the 

same  results* 

I  have  a  unique  way  of  selling 
seeds.  Jly  using 

44  Stokes*  Standards  ” 

which  I  have  choflon  from  tlio  world'*  lumt— 
old  find  nmv  -you  can  have  ah  noccomful  a  par¬ 
don  an  If  you  had  Rpociallzed  In  each  voKOtabJo 
for  your*,  Thoy  ropronont  '&  yoarn  of  practical 
oxporionco  and  aro  t  he  rotuilt  of  thminniulH  of 
ozpnriinnntH  at  my  Flotacroft  Trial  Grounds. 

ion  ran  not  afford  to  overlook  thin.  Ht-nd  t<» 
flay  for  my  cutuloiriio  and  my  now  way  of  nol  1- 
S r>K-  Write  mo  about  your  pardon  problems. 
1  am  tuiro  1  oun  help  you. 

STOKES’  SEED  STORE 

219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia  r 

Walijjh  P.  Htokkh,  of  tho  Into  firm  of 
Johnson  A,  Htokes. 


STRAWBERRIES 

big,  red  nn<l  luscious 
nro  grown  from 
ALLEN’S  eholco 
vlgorou*  Htrawlx-rry 
pliiiitx.  None  bi*tt«r.  * 

( 1  oixl  I. nek,  CIicho- 
pcakc,  Virginia  and 
i  < ‘  trcJImil,  now  Glen  I 
'Mary,  llnvorland,  , 
Dunlap,  Marhliatl,  fj 
Klomlv  ke,  Gandy, 

IiUback,  Climax,  and  all 
f  bc?(t,  Btandard  aortn,  DO  varlctlcr,. 

rl,ilc«M  right.  DCWDCRRtrs, 
Anrtlnn,  l.ucrotla,  and  I’romo.  I  have  big 
atock  and  they  nro  lino.  AIbo  Kaapborry.Our- 
rant,  and  (loom -berry  plant*,  and  Grape  rA 
vlnon.  In  SEEDS  I  have  the  lending  \ uric 
tied  for  I 


In  SEEDS  I  have  tbe  lending  vurfo-  fr> 
r  field  and  garden.  Mr  1U07  nnpply  of  “ 
1’ean,  Iteann,  Watermelon, Cantaloui'O,  and 
I  Cucumber  HeedH  la  very  oholoe.  Million* 

I  of  vegetable  plant*  In  aeanon.  My  BO  page 

I  Catalogue  for  118)7  tolln  about  loin  of  good 

I I  lilngH  I  or  tho  farm  and  garden  and  where  to 
Lguttliom.  IT'S  FREE.  Send  name  and  ad- 
Snlreh*  on  postal  to  day  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

,  Dopta  I  7  I _  Salisbury,  Maryland 

w 


New  Rose  of  Extraordinary  Beauty 

Snow  Queen 

(alm>  called.  Frau  Hurl  Dmeehki) 

Hardy  Perpetual  Flowering  White  IGmo.  1 1  alxxdd  ho 
in  every  garden.  We  offer  Mtrong,  field  grown  plants. 
For  doNcrlption  of  Lit  lx  ami  many  otlier  novoltiilH  semi 
lor  book  Ini,  with  hoiiutlfttl  colored  plate  of  the  New 
Rose;  also  i 1 1  list.,  descriptive  catalog  (Ml  pages)  free. 

El, I. WANG ER  Jit  ItAKKY 
Mount  Hope  NurMerieH,  Hoehenter,  New  York. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


orrnp 

|  I  I  JV  Hold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  gnar- 
fj  aiileen  natlKl'iu-tloii  and  naves  you 

money  on  every  purehaao.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  It,  gives  descriptions  and  low  price*  on 
Beat  varieties.  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Heeds,  l'otaloes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Huruhs  and  Kuiall  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  or  test  linotdals  from  our  eUMtomerH.  It's  free. 
FOKI)  HEED  GO. ,  Dept.  2<l  Rnvenuu,  Ohio. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  In  the  linoof  Nursery  Stock,  if  ho,  we 
ask  you  to  hoik!  for  our  FREE  *IH  page  Illustrated 
catalogue.  <  Xir  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  largo 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


PEACH  TREES 


Free  from  scale;  trun  to  name;  Uno.  healthy  stock. 
$2  toftl  por  hundred,  direct  from  grower  to  planter. 

MYISIfc  &  SON,  IJridtfevillo,  Delaware. 


SEEDS 


tBurpee-Quality^rL11^ 

- ! - i - z—  usual  kind,  but 

are  worth  much  more  I  To  convince  you  that  this 
is  true,  let  us  have  a  talk  together.  We  have  spent 
months  of  labor  and  thousands  of  dollars  on 

The  F3EST  SEED  CATALOG  we  have  ever  issued. 

It  Is  a  Book  of  200  pages  with  new  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs.  Shall  we  mail 
you  a  copy  ?  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  if  you  will  kindly  give  a  fair  hearing  to  our  claims 
for  your  patronage.  Write  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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A  POUND  OF  BUTTER. 

Pakt  IV. 

We  left  the  41  pounds  of  separator 
cream  in  the  barrel  churn  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  degrees.  While  Mr.  Ackerman 
turned  the  churn  his  wife  prepared  for  the 
butter.  About  20  minutes  were  required 
for  churning.  Mrs.  Ackerman  pronounced 
it  a  little  over-churned,  for  the  churn 
should  have  been  stopped  when  the  little 
granules  which  form  from  the  cream  were 
about  the  size  of  buckshot.  She  used 
more  cold  water  to  separate  the  butter¬ 
milk  and  harden  the  butter.  It  might 
seem  like  an  easy  task  to  a  watcher  to 
handle  and  print  the  mass  of  soft  gold 
which  the  churn  now  contained,  but  I  saw 
more  and  more  how,  back  of  each  quick 
and  sure  touch  were  years  of  practice  and 
observation. 

The  first  operation  was  to  let  off  the 
buttermilk.  Opening  a  plug  at  the  bottom 
of  the  churn  permitted  it  to  flow  out  into 
a  pail.  The  small  amount  of  fat  which 
ran  out  with  it  was  skimmed  and  put 
back  into  the  churn.  Then  Mrs.  Acker¬ 
man  started  to  wash  out  the  buttermilk 
which  would  not  run  off  in  this  way. 
Cold  water  was  poured  into  the  churn 
which  was  then  rocked  back  and  forth 
with  a  peculiar  jerking  motion  which 
tumbled  the  mass  of  butter  about  and 
soaked  the  water  all  through  it.  This  was 
repeated  several  times  the  water  running 
from  each  rinsing  a  little  clearer  than  be¬ 
fore  and  the  mass  of  butter  becoming  drier. 
The  weather  was  cold  outside  and  tjic 
room  to  the  dairy  had  been  left  open  too 
long,  so  that  the  temperature  was  lower 
than  it  should  have  been,  still  by  skillful 
handling  Mrs.  Ackerman  finally  got  the 
butter  to  a  condition  clean  and  dry  enough 
to  suit  her.  Some  of  tliesc  exact  con¬ 
ditions  could  have  been  decided  by  chem¬ 
ical  tests,  but  long  experience  will  enable 
a  fust-class  butter  maker  to  decide  accu¬ 
rately  by  touch,  taste  or  smell.  Probably 
one  starting  to  do  these  things  by  chemi¬ 
cal  test  would  in  time  get  so  that  he 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  eve. 

'flic  butter  was  now  dry  and  open  in 
the  churn  and  it  wras  time  to  add  the 
salt.  It  was  intended  to  add  1  ’/  ounce 
of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter.  Mrs. 
Ackerman  glanced  at  the  mass  of  butter 
and  said  it  would  make  26  pounds,  so 
about  40  ounces  of  salt  were  used.  The 
butter  actually  made  26  pound  prints  with 
nearly  half  a  pound  over!  The  salt  was 
scattered  into  the  churn  dropping  it  over 
the  butter.  First  a  small  quantity  would 
be  dropped  in  and  then  the  churn  was 
rocked  back  and  forth  with  a  motion  that 
threw  the  butter  from  side  to  side.  Then 
more  salt  was  added  and  the  rocking 
operation  repeated.  At  the  end  the  salt 
was  evidently  mixed  all  through  the  mass 
while  the  butter  was  in  better  condition 
than  if  the  salt  had  been  stirred  in  with 
a  spoon  or  a  ladle.  When  the  salt  was 
thoroughly  mixed  the  work  of  the  churn 
was  ended  and  the  butter  was  ready  to 
work  and  print. 

The  only  object  of  working  butter  is  to 
squeeze  out  the  remaining  buttermilk  and 
finish  mixing  the  salt.  The  butter  worker 
used  works  on  the  principle  of  a  (luted 
roller  under  which  the  fiat  slab  of  butter 
is  run  back  and  forth  thus  squeezing  out 
the  moisture  and  working  in  the  salt.  Be¬ 
fore  starting  to  take  the  butter  out  of 
the  churn  Mrs.  Ackerman  thoroughly, 
soaked  the  wooden  worker,  paddle  and 
printer  with  boiling  water.  I  he  object  of 
this  is  to  sterilize  the  wood,  as  the  hot 
water  will  destroy  germs,  and  to  (ill  the 
wood  with  water  so  that  it  will  not  absorb 
fat  when  handling  the  butter.  Yet,  of 
course  it  would  never  do  to  put  the  butter 
directly  upon  this  hot  wood,  so  ii  is  soaked 
with  cold  water  until  it  is  as  low  in  tem¬ 
perature  or  lowei  than  the  butter.  When 
all  this  was  done  Mrs.  Ackerman  began 
taking  the  butter  from  the  churn.  She 
used  a  ladle  or  skimmer  for  this  purpose 
taking  part  of  the  butter  at  a  time,  flat¬ 
tening  it  out  on  the  worker  and  running 
it  hack  and  forth  under  the  fluted  wheel 
six  or  eight  times.  She  could  tell  by  its 
appearance  just  when  it  was  worked 


enough;  this  is  a  part  of  the  business 
where  experience  must  decide.  As  I  have 
said  the  dairy  room  was  colder  that  day 
than  it  should  have  been  and  extra  judg¬ 
ment  was  required  on  that  account. 

As  soon  as  the  working  was  satisfactory 
pieces  of  parchment  paper  were  laid  on  a 
clean  table  and  printing  began.  For  this 
a  small  wooden  box  with  a  movable  top 
which  could  be  pressed  down  by  a  screw 
was  used.  This  box  was  pushed  down 
upon  the  mass  of  butter  until  it  was 
crowded  full.  The  bottom  was  scraped 
off  evenly  and  the  full  box  placed  on  one 
of  the  pieces  of  parchment  paper.  Then 
by  pressing  with  the  screw  and  making 
a  quick  movement  the  box  or  printer  was 
taken  off,  leaving  a  block  of  butter  with 
a  neat  print  at  the  top.  The  paper  was 
then  wrapped  neatly  around  the  block  of 
•butter  and  it  was  ready  to  be  sold  and 
eaten — the  pure  fat  with  no  dirt  or  filth 
mixed  through  it.  Some  questions  have 
been  asked  about  the  barn  and  cattle 
which  will  be  answered  next  week. 

_  H.  w.  c. 

Breeding  Interests  have  been  ill  a  standstill 
(ln>  pnsl.  year.  The  prospect  now  looks  Del 
lor,  and  the  Congressional  stlr-up  will  In  the 
end  do  good.  What  we  need  most.  Is  trade 
relations  with  those  nations  who  need  and 
use*  onr  cheaper  grade  of  meals;  we  are  not 
suffering  now  on  our  better  grades,  they  al¬ 
ways  lake  care  of  themselves,  but  our  mis- 
Ills  are  In  need  and  much  more  so  since  I  he 
Investigation.  j.  w.  martin. 

Gotham,  VV'Is. 


.|A\ir  W  e  Give  This  Roll  Seat  Kockcr 

WUn  VDIT'IT' 

l»  fully  ex-  mV  r  >  r  > 
plained  In 

our  big  catalog'  showing  1000  Other 
useful  articles  given  w  I  th 
orders  for  our  Heaps, IOx-T 
tracts, Grocery  Sundries, 

Tea,  QolTee,  linking  Pow¬ 
der,  Toilet  Artleles,  Pood 
Products, etc. direct,  from 
factory  to  family.  A  post¬ 
al  card  brings  it  and  a 
sample  cake  of  soap,  for 
test.  Tells  how  the  house¬ 
wife  can  furnish  her  home  I 
throughout  wii.iionteost. 

CROFTS  OX.  REED 


BUY  SEEDS  FROM 
THE  GROWER 

Very  few  seeds  reach  the  gardener  with¬ 
out.  passing  through  three  or  four  hands. 
This  adds  to  their  cost,  without  improving 
their  quality.  Wo  raiso  a  largo  part  of 
tho  seeds  wo  soil  and  know  all  about 
them  -wo  know  they  are  fresh  and  good. 

COST  LESS.  When  you  lmy  our  homo 
grown  seeds  you  pay  only  one  profit  and 
that  a  small  one. 

BETTER  QUALITY.  By  keeping  a 
close  watch  on  our  crops  and  throwing 
out  all  Imperfect  plants  we  keep  the 
fluidity  of  our  seeds  up  to  a  high  stand¬ 
ard.  Quality  Is  al  ways  tho  ilrst  considera¬ 
tion  With  us. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES.  Improved 
strains  of  vegetable  seeds  for  critical  gar¬ 
deners  ;  new  and  superior  varieties  ot 

Oats,  Field  Corn  and  choice  Sood  Pota¬ 
toes.  A  new  Giant  Yollow  Flint  Corn 
that  Is  a  wondor — sample  free  It  you 

mention  this  advertisement. 

Ask  for  our  catalogue  and  wholosalo 

price  list  (free).  You  can’t  afford  not  to. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Moroton  Farm,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


WALLACE  INVINCIBLE 
ENGINE  POWER  SPRAYER 


One  of  our  sixteen  styles.  We  build  the 
largest  line  of  Power  Sprayers  in  tho 
world.  Write  for  Information  regarding 
any  style  you  need.  We  have  it. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO., 

Champaign,  III. 


HEAVY  WIRE  FENCE 

Write  BOND  STKICl,  PONT  OO..  Adrian,  Midi. 


Tortured  With  Eczema. 

Tremendous  Itching  Over  Whole  Body 

Scratched  Until  Bled— W onder* 

ful  Cure  hy  Cuticura. 

“Last  year  I  suffered  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  itching  on  my  back,  which  grew 
worse  and  worse  until  it  spread  over  the 
whole  body,  and  only  my  face  and  hands 
were  free.  For  four  months  or  so  I  suf¬ 
fered  torments,  and  1  had  to  scratch, 
scratch,  scratch  until  1  bled.  At  night, 
when  1  went  to  bed,  things  got  worse, 
and  I  had  at  times  to  get  up  and  scratch 
my  body  all  over  until  I  was  as  sore  as 
could  be,  and  until  I  suffered  excruci¬ 
ating  pain.  They  told  me  that  1  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  eczema.  Then  1  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  use  the  Cuticura 
Remedies.  1  used  them  according  to  in- 
t ructions,  and  very  soon  indeed  I  was 
greatly  relieved.  I  continued  until  well, 
and  now  1  am  ready  to  recommend  the 
Cuticura  Remedies  to  any  one.  Mrs. 
Mary  Metzger,  Sweetwater,  Okla.,  June 
28,  1005.” 


Wiirn  yon  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  regl.v  aud 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Sure  Cure  for  Chillblains  and  Sore  Feet-*"'"1 


10c. 


for  sample  to  Albert  Franklin,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  nay  that 
tho  best  Investment  they  over  nmdowao 
whoa  they  bought  an 

Electric  Wagon 

1,0  w  wheels,  wide  tiros;  cany  work,  light  draft. 
We'll  soli  you  a  net  of  tho  h«Mt  stool  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon,  spoke  united  with 
huh.  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose, 
heed  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Bos  88.Qulnoy.lll. 


Why  Not  Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices 

and  Save 


Money  on 
Everything- 

Over  75.000 
labor-saving, 
money-saving  artl 
ules  for  farm,  home 
and  shop,  fully  d«- 
serihod,  illustrated 
and  priced  In  Big 
New  Catalog  No.  D'J. 

We  will  sell  to  you 
at  wholosalo  pricos 
tho  following  goods 
In  small  (junutltlos 
as  well  as  largo: 

I’ll  IN  700  l’AGJS  CATALOGUE  KltKK. 

Hardware,  all  kinds. 

Tool  Cnblncts,  Swcslers, 
Shot  lions,  Kiflcs,  Traps, 


Watches,  Jewelry, 

Clocks,  Silverware, 

Knives,  Razors, 
fancy  Goods,  Lamps, 

Books,  Purses,  Kays, 

Fine  Groceries,  Seeds, 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
iluhy  Carriages,  Sleds, 
Sewing  Machines,  Whips, 
CarrluKcs,  Wngomi, 

Stoves.  Raiixcs, 

Flcctrlcal  Supplies,” 

Hoots  and  Shoes, I 
Oppimlttt  each  nrtlrlo  In  tho 


Revolver*,  Cartridges, 
Shells,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Talking  Machines, 
Farming  Tools,  Skates, 
Incuhalors  and  Hrooders, 
Ice  Tools,  Sleighs. 

Cream  Separators, Freezers 
Washing  Machines, 
house  i-urniHhing  Goods, 
Mechanics  Tools. 
CntnlnKUo,  l*  the  l<»w  price  at 


which  wit  M»’ll  It,  the  lowortt  price  for  which  It  cuti  be  bought 
In  any  a  tore,  big  or  little,  111  thin  or  any  country  on  the  Qloiic. 

You  will  apeinl  hour*  of  Interest  over  It*  page*  ;  you  will 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety  nil  complete  In  one  big  book 
Make*  buying  pleaaant  and  profitable,  wherever  yon  live. 

Thl*  np-to-date  Buy* r'»  Onlde  coat*  u*  $1,00  to  print,  hut  I* 
sent  postpaid  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  a*k  for  It  In  good 
faith  Hundred*  of  requeat*  come  to  iin  every  day,  and  we 
want  to  place  It  III  every  home  In  the  United  Slate*. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-OAY. 

w«  will  send  you  our  Premium  Mat.  containing  loo  valuable 
and  uaeful article*  given  away  lice.  Ainu (liocery  Mat,  allowing 
how  you  can  nave  oue  tlilrd  your  living  expeii*ua. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  of  iin  and  aecuro  Boat  flood*  at  l.owent  Price*.  Prompt 
Shipment*.  Low  Freight  ami  Kxprea*  Bate*  and  a  MQt’AHK 
DEAL  every  time.  We  guarantee  aatl*facMon  or  refund  money 

We  al*o  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  good*  ordered  of  u*. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  CO., 

19  CHATHAM  Bqu.kio:.  K.Ubll.h.il  IMIII.  NKW  YOIU  CITY 
The  Oldest  l>liii I  Onl<-r  House  in  Ainerleit 


Grand  FREE  Millwork  Catalogue 

Saves  50  Per  Cent  on  Windows,  Doors  and  Building  Material 

5000  Bargains— Quality  Guaranteed 

NTEE  SAFE  DELIVERY  ANYWHERE 
High  Grade  White  Pine 
Door,  Bar*  $2.00,  at 


80: 


any  repair  work  or  bulld- 

n  ITi 


Dealer's 
Price 

Don’tthlnlc  of  doing  any 

-ng,  whether  you  are  a  Home  Owner,  Carpenter, 

Contractor  or  Builder,  until  you  have  sent  a  l’oxtnl 
Card  for  our  Free  Millwork  Catalogue.  It  is  an 
authority  on  millwork  styles. 

Wo  sell  all  our  millwork  products  of  tho  Largest 
Mill  In  America  only  direct  to  you  and — 

You  Savo  HALF,  whether  You  Order 
$5.00  Worth  or  $I0V000  Worth 

The  $000  bargains  we  off  r  will  cost  you  50  per  cent 
less  than  your  Local  Dealer  would  charge,  freight 
included.  We  guarantee  that,  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  In  tho  United  States. 

That  Is  no  careless,  hasty  statement.  Wo  know 
we  can  savo  you  50  per  cent,  wherever  you  live,  or 
whatever  you  need  in  millwork.  Wo  have  done  that 
for  our  customers  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and 

Canada.  Wo  are  doing  it  every  duy.  We  till  all  orders  promptly  from 
our  Immense  stock.  Look  nt  these  .  .  _  .  ,  .  .  —  — 

SS>,WtrS5?iS!S,SS?tta.  This  4'Ll&ht  Window,  f>Ac 

Dealer’s  Price  $1.50,  at  UU= 

all  barn  or  house  materials  equally  low  priced.  Sold  only  direct  to  you. 

You  know,  yourself,  what  such  doors  and  storm  sash  cost  you  at  horn*.  And  our  goods 
hre  all  of  High  Standard,  guaranteed  of  tho  official  grade  adopted  by  tho  Sash,  Door  <&  Blind 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Northwest.  Remember  that  wo  can  afford  to  make  these 
low  prices  because  of  our  enormous  output  and  because  wo  suvo  expense  by  selling  only 

Direct  to  Home  Owners,  Carpenters,  Contractors  and  Builders 

You  are  perfectly  safe  in  ordering  direct  from  our  Free  Catalogue.  Your  local  bunker  or 
any  banker  in  Davenport,  our  home,  will  tell  you  of  our  responsibility. 

•rWo  operate  tho  l.rga.t  mill  in  tho  world— 103,000  foot  of  floor  .pace (four  acres) — havo  boon  in  hualnoM 
■inoo  1806— own  our  tlnibor  lands,  HnwmiliH  and  lumbar  yards.  We  carry  n  largo  stock  and  can  thorofor.  .hip 
promptly.  Wo  havo  no  traveling  mi-n  noli  only  for  cash.  Wo  nro  tho  only  largo  manufacturers  of  ouHh,  doors 
and  blind,  aid  ling  ill  met.  to  tho  consumer.  Otir  price,  wlllantoni.h  you.  I)on't  buy  anything  in  our  lino  until 
you  got  our  outuloguo,  th.  grand. .1  woodwork  o.I.logu.  published.  It  la  l-’RKK— write  for  it  today.  Addrosg 

CORDON.  VAN  TINE  &  CO.,  Station  2°,,  DAVENPORT.  IA. 


ANTI-RUST  FENCE 


Wo  mall  anmpln*  ’for 
tasting  and  dcllvor  good. 
I'KKK  of  charge  any¬ 
where.  Auk  for  catalog 

SENECA  WIRE&MFG  CO. 
FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


FENCE  Made 

Murio  of  High  Carbon  bOllotl  wlro.  Wo 
Imvo  no  ogonla.  Boll  dlruct  to  UMor  at 
faotory  pricoa  on  30  day*  fr«*  trial. 

Wo  pay  all  frolKht.  Catalog  hIiowh  M7 
HtyloH  and  height  k  of  farm  and  poultry 
foncu.  it's  froo.  Buy  direct.  Writ#  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  L’tKI.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


Stop  Him 


WITH  TIIE 

BEERY  BIT 

You  needn’t  bo  afraid  If  you 
havo  a  Beery  bit  on  your 
horse.  10  days  froo  trial  con¬ 
vinces.  Write  for  it  today. 

FH«F.  BKKKY.  Tlousuut  Util,  Ohio 


hff- 


Mado  for 
Service 

r  — A  wlro  faura  ii«©da 
Atrmigih  In  av«ry  wire  T  h* 
FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

I*  2b  to  60  par  caul  li«avl*i  Iban 
any  wo»m  wlro  fane*  mail©.  Will 
last  a  llfatitito.  Hoik!  fur  Fr©«  catalog. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  C0.,Clmland,0 

II.  II.  IIIIAKK  A  <(>.,  ZU  llru.ilw.j,  M.  f. 


W.  Pay 
Fr.lght 


1  TEST  1 

IT 

BEFORE  YOU 

BUY 

©amnia  Cant  Croa  Brown  Fences  are  made  of  the  highest  grade 
Odin  pit;  oclll  rlGB  of  Spring  .Steel  Wire.  Both  strand  anu  stay 


wires  No. !)  gauge 
ifzli 


_ _  ,  thickly  galvanized.  Teat  our  sample  for  strength. 

File  tho  galvanizing  and  see  how  thick  tho  coating.  Any  trial  will  prove 
It  strong,  solid,  substantial  and  durable.  Requires  less  posts  than 
most  fences  and  Is  guaranteed  to  outlast  any  two  of  light  weight 
fences.  Ask  for  free  sample  and  catalog  of  131  styles.  Freight  I’nld 
on  JO  ItislN  or  more.  THE  BROWN  FKNCK  ft  WIRK  GO  ,  Cleveland,  0. 


-  you  cannot  be  well  unless  your  stomach  and  bowels  are  right. 

At  your  dri^ggist’s.in  ; Jayne’-s  Sanative  Pills 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


January  i>, 


Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  New  Philippine  Lily. — One  of 
the  very  few  good  tilings  brought  here 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  Benguet 
or  white  trumpet  lily  of  Luzon,  Lilium 
Phihppense.  It  was  first  collected  in  I87t, 
and  introduced  in  a  small  way  to  the 
European  trade,  but  though  recognized 
as  very  desirable  it  did  not  attain  com¬ 
mercial  importance  until  the  American  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 
Since  then  it  has  been  imported  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  and  finds  favor  wbere- 
ever  tried,  among  professional  as  well  as 
amateur  growers.  If  bulbs  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  sufficient  quantity  this  elegant 
species  will  go  far  to  replace,  for  Easter 
blooming,  the  other  white  trumpet  kinds 
so  extensively  grown.  The  Benguet  lily 
is  in  reality  a  very  distinct  form  of  the 
variable,  long-tubed  Lilum  longiflorum. 
tbe  type  of  which  grows  naturally  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  is  therefore  close- 
lv  related  to  L.  Harrisi,  the  very  free- 
flowering  variety  popularly  known  as  the 
Bermuda  Easter  lily.  It  has  longer  and 
more  perfectly  proportioned  blooms,  at 
times  fully  nine  inches  in  length,  borne 
on  stiff  but  slender  stems  two  feet  high 
clothed  with  very  narrow  grasslike  foli¬ 
age.  Notwithstanding  its  almost  tropical 
origin  this  lovely  lily  grows  well  under 
ordinary  greenhouse  conditions,  blooming 
with  great  certainty  in  about  90  days  after 
starting  into  growth.  The  flowers  are 
not  as  numerous  as  with  the  best  strains 
of  Longiflorum  and  Harrisi,  the  largest 
obtainable  bulbs  seldom  producing  more 
than  four  blooms,  but  they,  are  so  refined 
in  their  elegant  tapering  form,  their 
waxen  purity  of  color  and  richness  of 
perfume,  as  fairly  to  outclass  other  white 
flowered  forcing  varieties.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  trials  in  the  open  ground, 
but  in  all  probability  it  will  not  prove 
hardy  in  the  North,  although  bulbs  have 
been  frozen  during  transportation  without 
appreciable  harm. 

Of  Easy  Culture. — Three  ordinary 
commercial  bulbs,  potted  up  last  January, 
bloomed  beautifully  in  the  Rural  Grounds 
glasshouse  in  early  April,  and  the  bulbs, 
contrary  to  general  experience  with  potted 
lilies,  doubled  in  size  bv  the  time  growth 
ceased  in  September.  They  were  grown 
singly  in  six-inch  pots  of  rather  poor 
loamy  soil,  but  were  provided  with  good 
drainage  and  fertilized  with  weak  liquid 
manure  every  week  after  six  inches  of 
growth  had  been  made  until  midsummer. 
After  the  stems  died  down  in  October 
the  pots  were  allowed  to  dry  out  and  in 
fact  to  lie  outside,  but  protected  from 
rain,  until  hard  freezing  weather  in  late 
November.  The  bulbs  under  this  treat¬ 
ment  came  out  firm  and  plump,  and  we 
expect  them  to  bloom  still  better  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Thus  far  the  bulbs  in  com¬ 
merce  appear  free  from  the  dreaded  bac¬ 
terial  disease  that  plays  havoc  with  our 
regular  Easter  lilies.  They  were  offered 
last  season  at  $3  the  dozen,  and  will 
probably  rise  in  value  as  the  demand 
increases.  One  present  drawback  is  that 
the  collected  bulbs  do  not  arrive  in  time 
for  early  potting.  They  are  seldom  ready 
for  distribution  before  January,  while 
Eermuda-grown  Harrisi  and  Japan 
Longiflorum  are  usually  to  be  had  in 
early  September  but  this  difficulty  is  likely 
to  be  overcome  as  their  culture  on  this 
continent  is  better  understood.  One  im¬ 
porter  is  trying  the  experiment  of  grow¬ 
ing  his  stock  in  Porto  Rico;  with  what 
success  we  have  not  learned. 

A  Charming  Wild  Flower. — The  nat¬ 
ural  distribution  of  Lilium  Phihppense 
appears  to  be  pretty  much  confined  to  the 
plateau  of  Benguet  on  the  Island  of 
Luzon,  the  most  northern  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  islands,  where  it  grows  abundantly 
on  grassy  slopes  in  clay  soil  of  very  mod¬ 
erate  fertility.  The  flowering  season  is 
August  and  September,  the  massive  fra¬ 
grant  trumpets  being  so  numerous  in  lo¬ 
calities  as  to  wbiten  the  hillsides.  At  this 
season  there  is  much  rain  and  humidity, 
but  afterward  a  prolonged  drought  sets 
in,  the  tops  die  down  and  the  bulbs  be¬ 
come  entirely  dormant — a  cultural  hint 
that  should  be  carefully  followed  by  tbe 
grower.  We  found  little  difficulty  in 
hybridizing  the  Benguet  lily  with  good 
specimens  of  Harrisi  and  Longiflorum, 
and  hope  to  bloom  the  results  in  due 
time.  It  appears  to  be  a  good  seeder 
under  ordinary  cultural  conditions,  and 
is  also  quite  free  in  forming  bulhlets  about 
the  stem  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  easy  to  pro¬ 
pagate.  The  Washington  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  also  crossed  this  species 
with  various  forms  of  Longiflorum,  and 
we  understand  is  about  to  experiment 
with  its  outdoor  culture  in  California  and 
the  South.  Those  of  our  readers  who 


would  care  to  grow  a  belated  Easter  lily 
of  unique  and  elegant  type  might  test 
this  Philippine  acquisition  in  their  win¬ 
dow  gardens  and  greenhouses.  Bulbs  will 
shortly  be  available,  and  will  be  offered 
by  several  prominent  dealers.  The  main 
requirement,  besides  light  and  cool  grow¬ 
ing  temperature,  seems  to  be  thorough 
drainage,  but  plenty  of  water  and  weak 
soluble  fertilizer  until  the  blooms  are 
perfected,  then  gradual  tapering  off  to 
complete  dryness.  Plant  the  bulbs  near 
the  center  of  a  five  or  six-inch  pot  of 
garden  soil.  Space  above  the  bulb  is 
needed  for  the  fibrous  stem  roots  that 
have  so  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  good  flowers.  The  earth  should  be 
well  moistened  after  planting,  and  the 
pots  are  best  kept  in  a  moist  and  cool 
dark  place  until  growth  starts. 

The  Bermuda  Easter  Lily. — The  most 
popular  lily  forced  for  Easter  blooming 
before  disease  made  such  disastrous  in¬ 
roads  into  the  cultivated  stock,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  L.  Harrisi,  a  strong  growing 
cultural  variety  of  L.  longiflorum,  first 
noticed  in  Bermuda.  It  is  little  more 
than  20  years  since  the  first  bulbs  used 
for  the  purpose  were  brought  to  this 
country,  and  the  demand  soon  became  so 
great  as  to  make  lily-bulb  growing  one 
of  the  most  profitable  industries  of  that 
semi-tropical  island.  L.  Harrisi  blooms 
are  less  graceful  than  those  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  Longiflorum,  but  when  healthy  it  is 
far  more  vigorous  in  growth,  bears 
rapid  forcing  better  and  is  extremely 
floriferous,  strong  bulbs  often  producing 
as  many  as  six  or  eight  large  blooms. 
They  can  occasionally  be  had  so  early  in 
the  Fall  that  with  good  management  mid¬ 
winter  flowers  are  often  possible.  Its 
great  value,  however,  is  as  a  decorative 
plant  for  the  Easter  festival,  when  count¬ 
less  numbers  are  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  25  cents  per  bud  or  bloom.  Bacterial 
disease  lias  so  invaded  the  Bermuda  lily 
gardens  that  few  stocks  are  sufficiently 
reliable  to  warrant  the  expense  and  risk 
of  forcing  and  florists  are  again  turning 
to  Japan  or  Dutch  grown  Longiflorums. 
The  Bermuda  growers,  in  their  haste  to 
get  the  greatest  possible  return  from  tbe 
new  industry,  committed  the  horticultural 
sin  of  propagating  from  unripe  and 
weakened  bulbs  from  which  the  blooms 
and  stems  had  been  cut  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States,  and  thus  invited  the 
ever-ready  disease  that  has  largely  devas¬ 
tated  their  plantations.  A  few  careful 
propagators  appear  to  have  maintained 
their  bulbs  in  health  and  vigor,  and  have 
a  ready  market  for  their  output,  but  there 
are  not  nearly  enough  reliable  ones  to 
fill  the  demand.  The  Japanese  growers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  as  careful  as 
they  should  be,  as  lilies  are  not  held  in 
honor  among  Orientals,  being  regarded 
as  a  vegetable  and  the  bulbs  are  consumed 
in  great  quantities  like  onions.  Disease 
it  not  so  prevalent  as  in  Bermuda,  but 
the  Japanese  methods  of  culture,  curing 
and  packing  are  so  imperfect  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  only  a  matter  of  time  when  their 
bulbs  will  cease  to  be  trustworthy.  Longi¬ 
florum  and  Harrisi  do  not  seed  with  much 
freedom  in  this  country  but  the  gardener 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
shown  that  not  only  may  seed  be  produced 
but  blooming  bulbs  grown  from  seeds  un¬ 
der  greenhouse  treatment  in  less  than  18 
months.  The  most  common  and  rapid 
methods  of  propagation  are  by  bulb  scales 
and  stem  cuttings,  but  this  is  thought  to 
lower  vitality,  if  repeated  too  often.  Of 
course,  commercial  bulbs  cannot  profitably 
be  grown  under  glass,  and  it  remains  for 
some  experimenter  favorably  situated  as 
to  soil  and  climate  to  grow  good  stocks 
from  seeds  either  cross-bred  or  self- fertil¬ 
ized.  The  lovely  Madonna  or  Annuncia¬ 
tion  lily,  L.  candidum,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  of  all  white  kinds  either  in  the 
garden  or  under  glass,  but  under  best 
conditions  it  is  not  easy  to  force  into 
bloom  by  Easter,  and  bulbs  are  so  gener¬ 
ally  diseased  all  over  the  world  that  its 
glasshouse  culture  is  now  seldom  at¬ 
tempted.  w.  v.  F. 


Wire  F ence  9Qr 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  *  ^ 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  of  fences ,  tools  and  suppl  ies  FREE, 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  G7,  Leesburg,  & 


IWAN  POST  HOLE  AND  WELL  AUGER 


Best  in  the  world  for  fence  and  telephone 
holes,  wells,  and  all  earth  boring.  Makes  hole 
smoothly  and  .  i  __  quickly,  empties  eas¬ 
ily  and  is  very  durable.  Three  full 

IWAN  AT  turns  Alls  it  with 
earth.  Cost  is  W,  ^  saved  in  a  day.  Spe¬ 
cial  price  to  in-  1  troduce.  Sizes,  3  to  14 

inch.  Ask  hardware  dealers.  Our  book  “Easy  I)ig- 
ging"free.  IWAN  BROS.,  Dept,.  4,  Streator,  Ill. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving  . 

3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery  4 
or  stone.  Grinds  any  g? 
tool,  knife  to  sickle.  — 1 
Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MFti.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Double-Action,  Automatic, 

Self-Cleaning  Manure-Fork  Attachment. 

< treatest  time  and  labor- saver  out.  Editor  Michigan 
Farmer  says:  "IT  WILL  HE  CONSIDERED  A 
NECESSITY  UPON  EVERY  FARM.” 

Quickly  attached  to  any  fork. 


It  pays  and 
speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  Big  wages  to  farm-  _ _ 

ors  who  get  agencies  tor  Winter  work.  HE  FIRST 
and  get  Exclusive  Territory. 

THE  ONAI.OCHENS,  ...  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Banner  Root  Gutter 

in  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power. 

Cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables 
fin  - — i\o  choking.  No  matter 
what  other  feed  you  have.  Cut 
roots  will  increase  its  value. 

Root  cutters  are  indispensa- _ 

ble  to  dairymen,  sheep,  hog  and  cat¬ 
tle  feeders.  “Banners”  shake  out  all 
dirt  and  gravel,  cut  fast  and  easy  and 
Inst  Indefinitely.  Our  free  book  tells. 

W rite  for  it  today . 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Sawing  Outfit  $10.20 

Wo  are  selling  this  fi rat-class  Tilting  Table  Saw  Frame 
for  only  9  1  O.20.  Thousands  of  them  now  in 
use.  Perfect  construction,  made  right 
lor  left  handed.  We  absolutely  guar- 
fantee  this  Sawing  Outfit  satisfactory 
f  in  every  detail.  We  have  8  other  kinds 
of  sawing  machines,  including  Drag 
^Sawing  Outfit,  and  we  have  saws,  belt¬ 
ing,  .etc.  In  fact,  we  are  h<  ud- 
<jnurU*rR  for  Sawing  Machine*; 
have  a  lnrjcer  line  than  any  other 
firm  and  our  prices  are  the  lowest.  This  also  applies  to  almost 
everything  used  on  the  farm  and  in  the  household.  Our  new  408- 
page  money-saving  book,  Free.  Write  to-day  and  mention 
articles  you  are  interested  in.  KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY 
HOUSE,  718  Lawronco  fcq.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


day. 


Kills  Bugs,  prevents  Blight,  Rot  and 
Scab. 

Increases  crop  on  average  115  bushels 
to  acre. 

Ent  irely  automatic  in  operation. 

Send  for  free  84-page  booklet  M. 

is  SPRAMOTOR  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  •  LONDON.  CANADA. 


ICE  PLOWS 

that  will  cut  two  rows  at  a 
time,  runs  smooth,  draws 
with  less  draft  than  any 
other,  pays  for  itself  in  one 
Also,  ICE  TOOLS.  Write  for  prices. 

WM.  11.  FRAY,  Clove,  New  York. 


ICE 


Hade 

Is  Three 

Blzea. 


CUTTING  'Vt? 

ItORSCII  All  Steel,  Double* 

Kow  I  OK  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
cuia  two  rows  at  a  time  ;  cuts  uay  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  tP 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 
rfohnPorachdfcSonai  226  Wells  SUMilwaukee»WU» 


“Lasts  a  Lifetime, 

exactly  describes  the 
merits  of  the 

Superior  Wire  Fence 

Best  steel ;  best  galvanizing, 
and  connected  by  Uie  superior 
Lock— strongest.neatestand  cheap¬ 
est  lock  made,  write  for  tree  cata¬ 
log,  describing  over  114  different  styles 
THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland, 
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DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SA LI¬ 
MINE— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At  It"  and 
"Know  How."  It  is  a  l.iine,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earn9  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  Using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


The  Deyo  Air  Cooled 

POWER  SPRAYER 

No  Water  Required.  Hundreds  In  Use. 

Write  tor 
Spraying 
Catalogue  5 

Simple 
Durable 
Economical 

It.  H.  DEYO  &  CO 


liinghitniton,  New  York. 


r- SAN  JOSE  SCALED 

killed  by 

Soap  No.  3 


and  other  Insects  killed  by 


f5#lAfDeCaustil'  Potash < 

U00U  S  Whale-Oil 
A  sure  insect-killer  and  fertilizer"  combined. 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Con¬ 
tains  no  sulphur,  salt,  or  mineral  oils  which  kill 
vegetation.  Write  to-day.  Pocket  manual 
showing  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  trouble¬ 
some  diseases  that  attack  orchards  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  free  on  request. 

JAMES  GOOD, 

^^Original  Maker,  945  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia^ 
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SMALL  SUMS 
SAFELY  INVESTED  AT 

WHEN  you  understand  the  nature  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  safeguards  that  surround  it 
and  have  read  what  hundreds  of  patrons  say 
concerning  their  experience  with  us  in  the  past 
thirteen  years,  you  will  hardly  doubt  that  your  own 
funds  would  be  safer  with  us  than  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  more  profitably  employed. 
We  solicit  correspondence. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

6  Times  Itruaduuy,  New  York. 


nchor  Fence 

is  best  adapted  for  the 
farm  because  no  expe¬ 
rience  is  required  to 
erect  it  and  the  item 
repairs  is  eliminated.  Send 
for  free  fence  hook  D. 

Anchor  Fence  4  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admils  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
JucUhoii’k  KoiiihI  Ifruin  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile, etc.  W  rite 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JAt  kSON,  76  Third  Are.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


mm  “SCALECIDE 


99  Soluble 
Petroleum 


WILL,  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  ETC. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

OO.,  Dept.  jA.,  11  Broadway^  NEW  YORK  CITY". 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Western  Work. — On  my  way  through 
Centra]  Illinois  I  saw  at  some  distance  in 
a  great  cornfield  what  at  first  appeared  to 
be  a  group  of  farm  wagons  with  sails 
moving  straight  through  the  corn.  It  was 
simply  a  gang  of  men  “husking”  corn  in 
a  manner  very  common  in  the  West 
What  at  first  seemed  like  a  sail  was  a 
wall  or  frame  of  boards  rising  four  or 
five  feet  above  one  side  of  the  wagon 
box.  The  wagon  was  driven  slowly 
through  the  standing  corn.  The  men 
walked  along  beside  it,  taking  several 
rows  at  a  time,  breaking  off  the  ears 
without  the  husk  and  throwing  them  into 
the  wagon.  The  wall  on  the  wagon  box 
was  to  give  these  buskers  a  better  chance 
to  throw  into  the  load.  Most  of  the 
ears  I  saw  thrown  seemed  to  hit  this 
frame  and  fall  back  into  the  box.  Some¬ 
times  a«  ear  would  go  wide  and  fall  on 
the  ground,  but  no  one  seemed  to  care 
about  it,  and  in  no  case  did  1  see  a  busker 
go  back  and  pick  this  corn  up.  With  us 
every  ear  would  be  saved,  but  it  was  not 
because  they  thought  they  had  too  much 
that  these  men  let  it  go.  As  I  saw  later, 
there  was  not  much  chance  that  it  would 
be  entirely  wasted. 

Where  I  live  it  would  be  considered 
little  short  of  criminal  to  handle  corn  that 
way.  We  must  pay  65  cents  or  more  per 
bushel  at  times,  and  our  stalks  are  nearly 
as  good  as  hay.  We  can  shred  the  dry 
stalks  and  feed  them  to  our  own{  stock 
with  grain,  and  thus  sell  our  hay  at  $20 
or  more  per  ton,  or  we  can  cut  the  en¬ 
tire  green  stalk  into  the  silo  and  obtain 
even  more  for  it.  It  is  true  that  in  a 
good  many  fields  through  New  York  and 
Ohio  I  saw  shocks  of  corn  out  in  the 
rain  and  snow  unhusked  and  spoiling,  and 
that  is  a  far  greater  waste  than  snapping 
off  this  western  corn.  I  was,  however, 
surprised  that  I  did  not  see  greater  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  use  of  corn  harvesters  and 
shocked  corn.  Still,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  plan  of  leaving  the  stalks  and 
some  ears  is  entirely  a  waste.  As  we 
went  on  I  began  to  see  herds  of  cattle 
and  colts  in  those  cornfields.  Often  with 
each  steer  there  would  be  one  or  two 
pigs,  usually  Poland  Chinas.  These  ani¬ 
mals  seemed  to  first  roam  through  the 
field  hunting  for  ears  of  corn.  Pigs,  as  I 
know,  are  sharp-eyed,  and  I  can  under¬ 
stand  that  they  will  not  let  an  ear  re¬ 
main  undiscovered  on  an  acre.  If  anv 
corn  is  undigested  by  the  larger  animals 
the  pigs  will  get  it.  Alter  finishing  the 
ears  these  cattle,  I  was  told,  begin  on 
the  corn  blades,  then  they  eat  most  of  the 
husks,  and  before  Spring  gnaw  most  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  down  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  really 
eaten.  An  eastern  farmer  can  readily 
figure  a  loss  to  him  by  any  such  process. 
Of  course  we  can  get  more  feed  out  of 
an  acre  by  cutting  the  crop  and  feed¬ 
ing  it  out  as  needed.  Take  a  field  of 
clover  and  cut  and  carry  to  stock,  and 
we  can  make  more  milk  or  meat  than  if 
we  turned  stock  in  to  eat  it  down  !  Every¬ 
body  knows  that,  and  yet  for  some 
farmers  the  pasturing  might  pay  better, 
since  in  this  way  one  man  can  care  for 
many  head  of  stock.  One  great  reason 
for  this  pasturing  cornfields  is  that  it 
saves  hand  labor.  I  was  told  of  cases 
where  corn  was  not  even  picked  off,  hut 
stock  were  turned  in  to  “hog  it  down,” 
that  is,  eat  both  stalk  and  grain.  While 
this  would  not  pay  us  I  can  see  how 
it  might  pay  some  of  these  western  men. 
The  labor  problem  is  hard  in  the  West, 
although  not  in  just  the  same  way  that 
it  troubles  us.  There,  however,  as  well 
as  here,  farmers  must  often  hunt  for  the 
stock  and  crops  that  will  enable  them  to 
make  the  most  of  one  man’s  labor. 

In  Southwestern  Towa  I  heard  of  sev¬ 
eral  schemes  of  this  sort.  In  some  cases 
flocks  of  lambs  from  Wyoming  are  han¬ 
dled  about  as  follows:  At  the  last  work¬ 
ing  of  the  corn  Dwarf  Essex  rape  is 
seeded— sometimes  in  tracts  of  40  to  100 
acres.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  a  sheep- 
tight  fence  will  be  put  around  this  great 
cornfield,  and  from  500  to  1,000  lambs 
turned  right  into  the  standing  corn.  With 
our  smaller  corn  those  lambs  would 
quickly  ruin  the  crops,  but  in  these  west¬ 
ern  fields,  I  am  assured,  they  clean  up 
the  rape  and  weeds  and  eat  only  the  lower 
blades  of  „the  corn.  These  lambs  clean 
up  the  wastes  and  weeds  better  than  a 
hired  man  with  a  hoe.  and  those  of  us 
who  have  used  a  pinch  of  fertilizer  at 
time  of  earing  to  force  the  crop  can 
understand  the  effect  of  this  dropping  of 
lamb  manure  in  the  crop.  The  lambs 


usually  pay  a  good  profit  on  this  feeding, 
and  I  can  see  how  the  corn  crop  is  better 
for  them.  After  they  go  out  and  the 
ground  gets  hard  cattle  and  hogs  are 
turned  in  to  eat  down  the  corn.  If  we 
saw  this  process  at  any  single  part  of  it 
we  should  probably  call  it  wasteful,  yet 
when  we  understand  what  it  means  and 
how  it  gives  a  single  farmer  power  over 
a  large  farm  it  seems  reasonable.  There 
are  cases  in  the  West  where  one  man 
with  the  help  of  his  family  or  with  one 
hired  man  is  able  to  cut  out  husking  and 
harvesting,  since  the  stock  do  it  for  him, 
and  obtain  large  values  from  goocFsized 
farms.  One  renter  put  1,500  lambs  in  his 
corn,  as  I  have  described  and  “out  of  the 
waste  and  weeds  alone”  made  $1,000.  An¬ 
other  farmer  reports  an  income  of  $47 
an  acre  on  a  large  acreage  handled  in  this 
way.  This  apparent  “waste”  in  western 
farming  is  not,  therefore  as  bad  as  it 
seems  to  us  who  are  used  to  small  econ¬ 
omies  and  smaller  farms.  One  thing  I 
found  hard  to  explain  to  a  western 
farmer  was  why  some  men  on  the  hills 
with  90  or  100-acre  farms  seldom  plow 
more  than  10.  In  the  West  practically 
all  the  farm  is  tillable,  and  men  do  not 
realize  how  different  our  farms  are  in 
shape  and  character.  As  for  this  plan 
of  pasturing  down  crops  I  believe  it  can 
be  followed  to  advantage  on  many  farms, 
lu  fact  I  think  some  of  us  will  be  driven 
to  it  sooner  or  later  by  the  trouble  in 
getting  help.  I  have  done  something  at 
it  in  a  small  way  with  hogs,  and  it  paid. 

I  believe  there  is  to  be  a  development  of 
the  meat  trade  in  the  East,  and  that 
through  some  modification  of  this  plan 
some  of  the  crops  in  a  rotation  will  be 
eaten  down  by  stock.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  say  that  the  East  can  profitably  make 
use  of  a  method  already  spoken  of  by 
some  western  people  as'ft  “waste,”  yet  I 
think  it  will  come  and  help  solve  the  hired 
labor  problem  on  some  farms. 

“Hope  Farm.” — I  print  the  following 
letter,  as  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  make 
a  little  statement : 

I  write  this  to  convince  some  of  your 
readers  who  are  in  doubt  that  there  is  a 
Hope  Farm  and  TIope  Farm  man.  This 
Summer  a  lady  came  from  New  Jersey  to 
visit  her  mother,  a  neighbor  of  ours.  I  spoke 
to  her  about  Hope  Farm  and  she  related  it 
just  as  I  have  read  it  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  She 
described  the  place  and  family  just  as  I 
have  read,  especially  the  Prizetaker  onions; 
she  said  she  got  hers  there  every  Fall.  She 
said  the  people  around  tnere  laughed  at  his 
experiments,  some  of  which  seemed  ridiculous. 

I  used  to  have  my  doubts  about  there  being 
such  a  place,  but"  am  convinced  now. 

Schenevus,  N.  Y.  w.  M. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  people  tell  me 
that  I  must  be  a  fraud,  and  that  there  is 
no  such  place  as  “Hope  Farm.”  They 
have  us  all  down  as  shadows.  When  I 
satisfy  them  that  T  really  live  on  an  old 
farm  in  New  Jersey  some  of  these  people 
find  fault  that  I  do  not  conduct  what  they 
call  a  “model  farm,”  or  one  better  than 
their  own.  I  have  always  tried  to  be 
careful  not  to  claim  any  great  skill  as 
a  farmer.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the 
capital  required  to  run  any  model  farm. 
We  do  not  conduct  our  affairs  just  as  we 
do  entirely  from  choice,  but  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  work  out  certain  problems  both 
indoors  and  out.  Of  course  I  knew  when 
I  bought  this  stony  hillside  that  it  was 
not  a  good  place  for  farming,  as  we 
usually  understand  the  word.  I  believed, 
however,  that  it  was  good  apple  soil,  and 
I  wanted  to  see  if  it  could  not  be  worked 
into  a  profitable  orchard  at  moderate  cost. 
I  also  wanted  to  see  if  this  could  be  done 
largely  by  unskilled  labor.  That  is  why 
we  do  some  things  which,  I  am  well 
aware,  seem  strange  to  others.  I  find 
that  some  of  our  original  ideas  about 
orcharding  must  be  modified,  but  on  the 
whole  our  plans  are  working  out  as  I 
expected.  We  are  not  model  farmers  or 
models  of  behavior  by  a  good  deal,  but 
our  hope  is  to  give  character  to  an  old 
piece  of  land,  and  also  to  several  old  and 
young  pieces  of  humanity.  h.  w.  c. 


Carey’s 

FLEXIBLE  CEMENT 


Roofing 


The  Only  Composition  Rooting 
applied  with  Equal  Ease,  Summer 
or  Winter,  because— Carey’s  Roof¬ 
ing  is  ALWAYS  flexible.  Neither 
Cold  nor  Heat  affects  it  in  the  least. 


IN  these  days  of  prosperity,  invest  in  a  Good  Roof — one  that  wll  last 
without  patching  throughout  the  “rainy  days”  of  adversity.  Just  one 
roof  is  required  when  it’s  Carey’s,  for  a  Carey  Roof  is  time-proof — lasts  as 
long  as  the  building  stands. 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  moisture-proof,  wind-proof  and  fire-resisting;  is 
cheaply  and  easily  applied  over  flat  or  steep  surfaces,  and  over  old  shingle  or 


metal  roofs  without  removing  same. 


Write  for  FREE  Sample 


There  is  no  tar  or  paper  in  Carey’s  Roofing.  It  is 
composed  of  best  woolen  felt,  our  Asphalt  Compound, 
strong  burlap  and  our  fire-resisting  Cement,  all  com¬ 
pressed  into  compact  sheets.  Our  Special  Lap  (patented) 
covers  and  protects  nail-heads,  insuring  neat  joints  that 
never  break. 

Write  for  nearest  shipping  point;  also  for 
FREE  Booklet  and  Sample  showingthe  wonderful 
construction  and  flexibility  of  Carey’s  Rooting.  Address 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers 
42  Wayne  Avenue,  —  —  —  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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t  GIFFORD-WOOD  CO. 

♦  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

♦  AHinP'tnn.  MaSS. 


Arlington, 

^  Send  for  Catalog  K. 


The  man  behind 

the  Planet  Jn 


knows  it  takes  more  work  off  his  hands,  and  makes  him  do  better  gardening,  than 
any  other  garden  implement  made.  Besides,  Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  and 
Cultivators  are  well  made  and  they  are  guaranteed  —  no  other  maker  uses  such 
materials  or  puts  such  work  into  his  tools.  Half  a  million  users  know  how  long 
they  last. 

The  New  No.  6  Planet  Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  a  whole  set  of  the  strongest  and  most  useful 
garden  tools  ever  turned  out.  It  saves  your  time,  labor  and  seed  and  runs  easily 
in  any  soil.  Does  the  work  of  three  to  six  men,  and  does  it  far  better.  Opens 
the  furrow,  sows  any  kind  of  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  in  hills  4,  6, 
8,  12  or  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls  the  ground  and  marks  out 
the  next  row  —  all  at  one  operation.  As  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator, 
or  Plow  it  adapts  itself  to  every  kind  of  crop,  and  is  used  all 
through  the  season. 

We  are  glad  to  send  anybody  interested,  our  New  Catalogue 
showing  many  scenes  of  successful  gardening  and  190^  Planet  Jr. 
implements — Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  One- and  Iwo-Horse 
Riding  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators — 45  kinds  in  all. 
Even  if  you  have  a  Planet  Jr.  send  for  the  1907  catalogue  and  see  the  new 
things.  Write  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1107-v  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MORE 


I 


’and  better  ones,  earlier  to  mature 
and  using  less  seed,  when  you  plant 
with  our 

Acme  Hand  Planter 

Deposits  seed  at  just  the  right  depth  in 
I  moist  soil.  Neither  seed  nor  soil  can  dry 
out.  Seed  grows  at  once.  Cheapest  and 
easiest  way  to  plant.  Works  well  In  any  soil, 
,  sod  or  new  land.  If  your  dealer  can’t  fur¬ 
nish  It,  send  Jl  ana  his  name;  we  will 
ship  charges  paid.  Write  for  booklet, 
“The  Acme  of  Potato  Proilt,”  Free 
A  Potato  Implement  Co„ 

Box  525, 

Traverse  City, 

Mich. 


Agents 


quick 


STAND  RY 


>8  Tools  in 


ONE 


Hammer 
Hatchet 
Screw  Driver 
Staple  Puller 
Nall  Claw 
Wire  Cutter 
Leather  Punch 
-  Pinchers 


o  Every  Farmer  Wants  One  at  Sight 

P  On®  of  our  agents  Bays  will  make  $1500  next  year.  \Sebo- 

r*  Here  he  can.  This  is  tho  best  seller  wo  er®r  eaw.  Write  for 
03  ■Jpbctal  and  ©Ian  In  Ao»nt0.  Make  money  noi& 

J.  B.  Foote  (Dept.  531  Fdry.  Co.  Fredericktown,  Q 
The  Great  Agencs  Supply  House. 


CAHOON 


is  the  name  of  the  most  accurate  and  dur- 
i  Hand  Seed  Sower  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Sows  4  to  5  acres  per  hour. 
^Wrlte  for  new  booklet,’ ‘Sowing 
for  Results’  ’  and 50th anniver¬ 
sary  souvenir. 

GOODELL COMPANY 
14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H.. 


THIS 

BOOK 

FREE 


well 


Write  today  for 
work  by  several 
known  agricu- 
tural  authorities,  showing  why  the  Har¬ 
row  is  much  more  important  than  the 
plow.  Also  illustrates  and  describes 

THE  ACME  HARROW 

The  riding  harrow  that  cuts  and  pulver¬ 
izes  the  plowed  ground.  Coulters  or 
teeth  work  as  a  gang  plow.  The  only 
harrow  built  on  correct  principles. 

Sent  Free  on  Trial. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  see  the  Acme 
Harrow.  If  he  hasn’t  it  I  will  send  you 
one  for  free  trial.  No  expense  to  you. 
Don’t  forget  to  write  for  book. 

DUANE  H.  NASH. 

Box  38.  Millington,  N.  J. 


When  buying  farm  tools,  three  things 
should  be  considered— utility,  dura 
bility  and  price.  First,  what  is  the 
utility  of  the  tool  or  machine:  will  it 
do  the  work  you  wish  to  perform 
better  than  any  other  make  of  tool 
of  like  nature;  will  it  save  time  and 
trouble?  Second,  is  it  durably 
constructed:  will  it  stand  the 
strain  without  constant  tinkering 
and  loss  of  time  waiting  for  repairs: 
is  it  built  to  last;  is  there  quality  in  it— a 
reputation  for  honesty  back  of  it?  Set¬ 
tle  these  points  satisfactorily  and  the 
last  point,  price  will  be  easily  disposed 
of.  If  the  tool  is  made  by  The  Johuston 

Harvester  Co.  56  years  of  progressive _ 

experience  and  a  reputation  that  is  a  guar- 
antee  of  merit  as  good  as  a  gold  bond,  are 
back  of  it.  Farmers  know  that  the  name  “Johnston”  on  a  machine 
means  a  tool  that  embraces  in  the  highest  degree,  utility  and  durability  at  a  price 
you  can  afford  to  pay— a  price  founded  on  merit  and  not  a  combination  to  control 
trade.  ‘  ‘Not  in  the  Trust’  ’  means  much  to  the  buyers  of  farm  tools.  Do  you  appre¬ 
ciate  what  it  means  to  you?  Then  dbn’t  buy  a  tool  until  you  get  the  new  Johnston 
Book  describing  our  complete  line  of  “Not  in  the  Trust”  farm  tools  embracing 
machines  for  all  sorts  of  farm  work,  from  harrows  to  harvesters,  every  one  the 
best  tool  that’s  built  for  its  work.  The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Box  1 ,  Batavia,  N«  Y. 


50  Years 

Experience 
back  of  every 
tool  we  make 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  I’oslal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  sy2  marks,  or  10 ‘/2  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  u's  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  l'earl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 

neighbors  and  friends.  , 

* 

We  have  received  many  questions  about  coloring  but¬ 
ter — like  the  one  printed  on  the  next  page.  As  Dr. 
Wiley  is  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  we  have 
obtained  a  statement  from  him.  The  pure  food  law 
controls  only  interstate  commerce — that  is,  goods 
shipped  from  one  State  to  another.  It  could  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  local  market.  We  would,  however,  advise 
our  readers  to  use  the  colbrs  suggested  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  even  if  their  butter  is  not  shipped.  Sooner  or 
later  customers  will  learn  that  certain  colors  are  de¬ 
clared  dangerous,  and  will  find  fault  with  their  use. 

* 

We  never  did  believe  in  trying  to  do  too  much  for 
people.  More  good  boys  have  been  ruined  by  over- 
indulgence  than  by  overwork.  All  men  deserve  is  fair 
opportunity.  That  is  why,  when  we  find  some  wrong 
which  we  believe  the  people  can  right,  we  try  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  do  it.  We  see  men  and  papers  who 
claim  to  do  great  things.  They  know  better,  for  the 
people  did  the  things  when  opportunity  was  offered 
them.  Just  now  Jersey  farmers  have  the  chance  to  de¬ 
feat  Senator  Dryden  and  show  their  power.  We  can 
only  point  out  the  opportunity.  The  farmers  will  do 
the  work.  . 

* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  reports  about  spraying 
to  destroy  the  San  Jose  scale  is  a  recent  one  by  Prof. 
M.  V.  Slingerland.  In  the  orchard  of  Albert  Wood, 
a  well-known  fruit  grower,  a  number  of  pear  and 
peach  trees  were  found  badly  infested  with  scale.  Mr. 
Wood  was  disposed  to  cut  the  trees  down  and  burn 
them  at  once,  but  finally  decided  to  try  an  experiment. 
A  soluble  oil  was  used,  twice  in  the  Fall  and  once 
again  the  following  Spring.  The  work  was  thoroughly 
done,  and  careful  watch  was  made  for  scales.  As  a 
result  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Wood  makes  an  offer 
to  pay  one  dollar  for  every  living  scale  found  on  the 
sprayed  trees.  Not  one  has  been  found  this  year. 
This  seems  almost  incredible,  but  Mr.  Wood  is  a  re¬ 
liable  man,  and  Prof.  Slingerland  is  known  as  one  of 
our  most  conservative  entomologists.  There  has  been 
considerable  prejudice  against  the  use  of  oils  for 
spraying.  Lime  and  sulphur  has  been  considered  the 
most  reliable  scale  killer,  and  the  scientific  men  were 
fully  justified  in  urging  people  to  go  slow  in  trying  the 
oils.  That  is  always  sound  advice,  for  if  a  new  candi¬ 
date  for  business  cannot  force  itself  to  the  front  on  the 
strength  of  its  .actual  work  it  will  not  amount  to  much. 
It  must  be  said  that  results  from  the  oils  when  prop¬ 
erly  applied  are  very  encouraging  indeed.  They  are 
better  for  Fall  and  Winter  spraying. 

* 

Years  ago,  when  the  fertilizer  business  was  new, 
frauds  reaped  a  great  harvest  in  the  sale  of  bogus 
goods.  Various  “recipes”  were  offered  and  many  a 
farmer  paid  $5  for  some  ridiculous  plan  for  mixing  a 
handful  of  chemicals  with  dirt.  The  work  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  has  driven  most  of  such  rogues  out 
of  business,  but  in  States  where  the  business  is  newer 
they  are  still  at  it.  The  Texas  Station  states  that  the 
following  formula  is  being  sold  in  that  State:  “Two 


pounds  bluestone ;  two  pounds  saltpeter ;  two  pounds 
nitrate  of  ammonia;  two  pounds  soda  ash;  four  pounds 
potash  ball,  dissolved  in  five  gallons  of  water  and 
sprinkled  on  sand,  makes  a  ton,  sufficient  for  one  acre.” 
If  that  mixture  would  really  fertilize  an  acre  the  plant 
food  problem  would  be  settled,  but  it  will  not.  The 
chemist  of  the  station  thus  puts  it  out  of  business: 

None  of  the  substances  mentioned  Is  used  in  making 
fertilizers.  Bluestone  and  soda  ash  have  no  value  as 
fertilizers.  Saltpeter,  ammonium  nitrate  and  potash  contain 
potash  and  nitrogen,  but  they  are  too  expensive  to  use  as 
fertilizers.  Besides,  the  potash  would  act  on  the  ammonium 
nitrate  and  drive  off  the  ammonia.  The  above  ingredients 
would  contain  about  three  pounds  potash  and  one  pound 
nitrogen,  with  a  fertilizing  value  of  31  cents.  In  other 
words,  the  purchaser  of  this  recipe  pays  his  money  to  learn 
how  to  get  31  cents  worth  of  fertility  for  $1.50  or  $2. 
Applied  to  an  acre  of  land,  the  mixture  would  have  practic¬ 
ally  no  effect  on  the  crop  and  would  merely  lead  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  Three  dead  cats  and  a  bucket  of  wood  ashes 
would  be  of  greater  benefit. 

We  would  rather  have  the  three  dead  cats  and  the 
ashes.  In  spite  of  this  warning  some  farmers  will  be 
sure  to  pay  money  for  this  so-called  “recipe.”  The 
experiment  stations  are  only  too  glad  to  give  advice 
about  such  frauds  if  the  farmers  will  only  let  them 
do  it.  How  can  a  farmer  stand  in  their  way?  By  not 
asking  their  advice  when  in  doubt. 

* 

STILL  ANOTHER  RESOLUTION. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association  :■ 

Whereas,  a  certain  agricultural  journal  has  insinuated 
that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  has  encouraged  lax  methods  in  their 
consideration  and  action  on  certain  charges  in  reference  to 
recent  alleged  fraudulent  registration  of  cattle  on  the  books 
of  the  Club;  and,  whereas,  the  New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association  insists  that  all  record  associations  shall  maintain 
the  integrity  of  their  record  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  where¬ 
as  the  committee  on  resolutions  of  this  association  has  exam¬ 
ined  copies  of  all  the  affidavits  furnished  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
and  their  finding  in  this  matter,  and  find  that  on  the  facts 
the  Club  could  not,  in  any  way,  take  different  action  than 
it  did.  As  clearly  no  case  is  proven,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  in  annual  session  in  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  December  18-19,  1906,  expresses  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  such  criticism,  and  their  regret  that  the  high 
character  of  agricultural  journalism  should  suffer  on  account 
of  baseless  criticism  directed  against  organizations  seeking 
to  maintain  the  high  character  of  our  farm  animals  and 
thus  promote  the  public  good,  and  we  feel  that  the  great 
body  of  breeders  in  America  all  suffer  because  of  their 
baseless  attack  on  our  recorded  integrity. 

We  do  not  believe  this  resolution  expresses  the  feeling 
of  the  Association.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  the  work  of 
a  small  band  of  well-trained  politicians  whose  influence 
is  felt  by  most  of  the  farm  organizations  in  the  State. 
There  are  strong  and  honorable  men  in  the  Breeders’ 
Association.  Some  of  them  have  already  told  us  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  done  just  what  it  should  have  done 
in  this  case. The  very  man  who  brought  the  resolution 
to  us  admitted  that  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  “made  a  mis¬ 
take.”  If  anv  reputable  breeder  will  tell  us  over  his  own 
signature  wherein  our  course  has  been  unfair  or  un¬ 
justified  we  will  thank  him  for  doing  so.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  all  this  “resolving”  and  beating  about 
the  bush,  no  one  attempts  to  dispute  the  .accuracy  of  our 
statement  of  the  facts.  Our  criticism  of  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  is  that  they  permitted  the  breeder  to 
submit  what  they'  call  “a  strong  statement”  and  then 
gave  the  buyer  to  understand  that  his  simple  affidavit 
was  all  they  wanted !  This  committee  seems  to  have 
made  a  worse  blunder  than  the  club  did.  They  had  a 
chance  to  summon  the  buyer  and  hear  his  evidence. 
That  would  have  placed  them  in  a  strong  position  and 
shown  that  the  Association  really  desires  to  help  the 
breeding  industry.  In  fact  no  other  course  would  seem 
to  be  open  to  the  Association.  The  buyer  claims  that 
a  seven-year-old  cow  is  registered  as  a  three-year-old. 
His  barn  is  within  a  few  hours’  ride  of  Syracuse.  If 
he  is  a  fraud,  and  a  blackmailer  it  is  more  the  business 
of  the  Association  to  expose  a  dangerous  trick  in  cat¬ 
tle  breeding  than  it  is  to  protect  the  breeder!  When 
it  is  understood  that  officers  of  this  Association  who 
may  be  particularly  interested  in  this  case  are  also 
members  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Association  will  see  what  a  narrow  position  they  have 
been  placed  in.  This  committee  had  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  to  go  to  the  very  core  of  this  matter  and  settle 
it — in  that  way  giving  the  Association  a  tremendous 
power  for  good.  Instead  of  doing  so  they  seem  to 
have  done  just  what  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  did.  Thus  this 
committee  undertakes  to  put  the  Association  on  record 
as  willing  to  blast  a  man’s  reputation  without  hearing 
his  evidence !  There  is  no  getting  around  that,  for  the 
way  the  case  stands  this  buyer,  who  brings  the  charge 
is  either  an  injured  man  or  too  great  a  rogue  to  breed 
and  sell  registered  cattle.  Prove  him  so  and  the  public 
will  be  warned  against  him — but  give  him  a  chance  to 
prove  his  case  first!  The  members  of  the  Association 
who  are  not  in  the  game  can  now  easily  see  where  this 
committee  has  placed  them.  Of  course  they  will  want 
to  know  why  the  committee  touched  the  subject  at  all 
if  they  were  not  prepared  to  hear  all  sides  and  settle 
it!  We  offer  these  gentlemen  a  chance  to  explain! 


Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  will  test  seeds  for  farmers  or 
seedsmen.  Send  a  sample  as  you  buy,  or  as  you  think 
of  buying,  and  the  Department  will  tell  you  what  weed 
seeds  or  other  adulterants  are  present,  the  per  cent  of 
pure  seed  in  the  sample,  and  the  per  cent  that  will 
germinate  in  a  fair  test.  Last  year  the  Department 
secured  samples  of  grass  and  clover  seeds  as  sold  by 
leading  seedsmen,  examined  them  and  published  the 
results.  Some  of  the  samples  were  very  bad,  and  every¬ 
thing  indicates  a  general  cleaning  up  this  year  and  a 
higher  quality  of  seed.  At  least  a  farmer  will  have  a 
chance  to  buy  better  grass  seed  if  he  will  pay  the  price. 
It  seems  to  be  clear  that  farms  and  entire  sections  have 
been  seeded  to  dangerous  weeds  which  were  imported 
in  grass  seeds.  Where  a  farmer  is  using  much  seed  it 
will  certainly  pay  him  to  buy  by  sample.  Get  a  fair 
sample  of  the  seed  and  send  it  to  the  Seed  Laboratory, 
Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ask 
for  a  test.  You  will  then  know  just  what  jrou  are 
buying. 

* 

There  are  times  in  every  man’s  life  when  soft  words 
are  best.  They  turn  away  wrath  and  melt  out  what 
might  grow  into  bitter  memories.  There  are  other 
times,  however,  when  the  soft  word  will  never  settle 
a  hard  problem.  The  song  of  doves  will  never  defeat 
Senator  Dryden  of  New  Jersey.  There  must  be  a 
sound  closer  to  that  made  by  a  clap  of  thunder.  We 
print  this  extract  from  a  well-known  New  York  farm¬ 
er’s  letter : 

It  does  me  good  to  see  tlie  very  gentlemanly  way  that 
you  are  dealing  sledge  hammer  blows  to  John  F.  Dryden’s 
candidacy  in  New  Jersey.  I  verily  believe  you  are  going 
to  down  him.  Of  course,  we  in  New  York  can't  do  much, 
but  we  can  pray  and  hope  and  have  faith.  Even  those  who 
are  so  bound  up  in  the  toils  of  party  organization  will 
feel  happy  when  you  win  out.  A  short  time  ago  a  life¬ 
long  Republican  came  to  me  and  said  :  “I  am  awfully  glad 
you  downed  Jim  Wadsworth.”  I  said  then,  “Why  didn't 
you  help  do  it?”  lie  replied,  “Oh,  he  got  a  good  place  for 
my  son,  and  I  could  not  go  back  on  him,  though  I  knew 
that  he  did  not  represent  me  at  all.”  I  said,  “God  pity 
your  poor  soul ;  you  have  not  manhood  enough  to  do  what 
you  think  best  for  your  country,  because  your  son  has  a 
position  which  is  an  absolute  curse  to  him.”  There  is 
great  hope  for  the  future  of  our  country  in  the  fact  thaf 
farmers  are  coming  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  act  out 
their  convictions  of  right.” 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  will  soon  meet,  and  time 
is  short.  The  politicians  are  weighing  the  dollar  against 
the  man.  Will  the  loss  of  Senator  Dryden’s  money 
hurt  them  more  than  the  loss  of  the  farmer’s  vote?  We 
do  not  like  to  put  the  thing  in  this  cold-blooded  fash¬ 
ion,  but  the  men  who  undertake  to  “run  things”  in  New 
Jersey  have,  just  about  as  much  sentiment  as  an  oyster. 
Jersey  farmers  must  meet  them  on  their  own  ground, 
and  demonstrate  that  the  man  is  heavier  than  the 
dollar — or  take  a  back  seat  for  good  and  admit  that 
the  dollar  is  more  important.  That  is  a  blunt  way  of 
stating  an  unpleasant  truth.  The  politicians  could  not 
have  selected  a  man  more  openly  opposed  to  the  things 
which  farmers  should  stand  for  than  Mr.  Dryden. 
To  send  him  back  now  will  indicate  that  the  oleo 
makers  are  more  important  than  the  farmers,  and 
that  the  country  people  are  losing  the  old  time  cour¬ 
age  and  independence  for  which  Jerseymen  were  once 
famous.  It  is  possible  for  the-  farmers  to  defeat  Mr. 
Dryden.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  he  can  only  be 
elected  by  the  representatives  from  counties  where 
farmers  are  strong.  The  situation  is  right  in  their 
hands.  They  should  rise  up  at  once  and  tell  their 
members  of  the  Legislature  that  they  will  chase  them 
into  their  political  graves  if  they  vote  to  send  Dryden 
back.  That  is  the  way  to  talk  to  them,  and  we  rejoice 
to  learn  that  already  several  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  have  been  so  plastered  with  postage  stamps  that 
they  know  it  will  kill  them  to  put  on  the  Dryden  coat. 
Keep  at  them,  Jerseymen!  Your  chance  has  come! 

BREVITIES . 

Fight  the  scale  or  cut  your  trees  down ! 

How  many  apples  have  you  eaten  to-day? 

What  is  the  best  part  of  Virginia  for  poultry  keeping — 
markets  considered  ? 

It  is  possible  to  force  rhubarb  In  a  dark  cellar,  but  has 
anyone  found  a  ready  market  for  it  in  a  town  of  fair  size? 

You  may  find  fault  with  a  commission  man,  but  you 
wouldn’t  like  to  put  in  the  number  of  nours  he  does  at 
this  season. 

Every  year  we  like  to  print  one  or  more  pictures  of  a 
good  fireplace.  The  one  pictured  at  Fig.  2,  page  2,  cheers 
a  home  at  Scranton,  Pa.  The  motto  over  it  is  “Honor  is 
better  than  riches.” 

We  are  not  the  only  people  who  suffer  from  a  deficiency 
of  farm  labor.  It  is  announced  that  the  West  Prussian 
Agricultural  Association  has  determined,  in  default  of  other 
labor,  to  import  Chinese  coolies,  and  is  arranging  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  with  the  German  government. 

Here  is  one  from  a  Massachusetts  man:  “I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  ‘Our’  Mr.  Mapes  is  a  ‘grandad.’  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  the  same.  Our  little  granddaughter  is  not  old 
enough  to  care  for  a  flock  of  500,  but  this  Summer  when 
she  was  here,  she  wanted  to  help  me  feed  the  chickens. 
Bless  her  little  heart!  No,  I  don’t  think  now,  that  that 
13-year-old  school  girl  will  be  overworked,  but  that  there 
is  more  danger  of  her  being  spoiled?  Don’t  you?” 
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BUTTER  COLORS  AND  THE  PURE  FOOD 

LAW. 

Do  you  understand  that  by  the  provisions  of  the  “Pure 
Food  law”  which  goes  into  effect  January  1,  no  more  color 
ing  can  be  put  into  butter?  I  am  running  a  private  cream 
ery.  and  sell  all  my  butter  in  home  market.  I  would  lik# 
to"  know  if  I  can  color  it  after  January  1.  d.  j.  h. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  National  pure  food  law  has  no  control  whatever 
over  butter  produced  and  sold  wholly  within  a  State. 
When  butter  produced  in  one  State  crosses  a  State  line 
into  another  it  becomes  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  The  food  law  excludes  all  harmful  substances 
from  food  products,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  they 
are  to  be  used;  therefore  no  harmful  substance  can 
be  used  in  butter.  Previous  National  laws  specifical¬ 
ly  permitted  the  coloring  of  butter  and  of  cheese,  and 
it  is  held  that  the  new  food  law  does  not  repeal  these 
statutes ;  therefore  undoubtedly  harmless  color  may  be 
legally  added  to  butter  and  to  cheese. 

In  regard  to'  mineral  colors  I  think  that  all  of  them 
are  undoubtedly  harmful  and  are  excluded.  In  regard 
to  aniline  dyes  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  poisonous. 
A  few,  it  has  been  claimed,  are  free  from  harmful  prop¬ 
erties.  The  Department  is  now  having  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  made  of  the  whole  subject,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  that  the  indications  are  that  aniline  dyes  of  all 
kinds  are  to  be  prohibited.  It  is  not  claimed  that  in 
every  instance  aniline  dyes  are -poisonous  or  markedly 
harmful.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  method  of 
manufacture  a  dye  of  a  given  name  which  may  be  harm¬ 
less  to-day  may  be  quite  harmful  to-morrow,  and  thus 
there  is  alwavs  danger  of  injury.  In  such  cases  the 
law  would  specifically  exclude  the  use  of  this  class  of 
substances.  I  believe  you  should  advise  the  farmers 
to  ston  using  dyes  as  much  as  possible  and  to  use  only 
harmless  dyes,  such  as  annato,  saffron,  etc.  Better 
still  would  it  be  to  stop  using  dyes  altogether.  The 
best  and  highest  priced  butters  are  uncolored,  and  the 
taste  of  the  people  is  gradually  changing  to  demand  a 
natural  tinted  butter.  A  farmer  who  has  some  good 
corn  and  a  few  carrots  to  feed  his  cows  during  the 
Winter  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  delicate 
amber  tint  in  his  butter  even  in  Winter.  Just  at  the 
present  perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  change  to 
stop  using  colors  in  butter  altogether,  but  I  think 
farmers  should  be  admonished  to  use  less  and  less, 
until  finally  they  go  out  of  use  entirely.  There  is 
nothing  so  attractive  to  the  properly  educated  eye  as 
the  natural  delicate  tint,  whether  it  be  as  pronounced 
as  it  is  in  June  or  as  delicate  as  it  is  in  December. 

There  is  no  list  of  colors  printed  by  the  Department 


of  Agriculture  as  permitted.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  as  at  present  advised  the  Department  has  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  annato  or  saffron,  or  other  harm¬ 
less  dve,  but  that  it  will  probably  object  to  the  use  of 
aniline  dyes  in  the  near  future ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the 
reports  on  the  subject  are  all  made  and  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  Of  course,  my  supposition  may  not  prove  to 
be  correct  in  this  matter,  but  I  think  it  is  only  right 
that  the  indications  at  least  should  be  known.  I 
know  that  you  reach  a  very  large  clientele  of  farmers 
who  are  anxious  to  obey  the  pure  food  law,  and  to 
see  that  everybody  else  does.  I  therefore  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  whatever  to  your  publishing  this  letter. 

H.  W.  WILEY. 

Chief  Chemist,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

N.  Y.  DAIRYMEN’S  ASSOCIATION. 

Part  II. 

There  were  two  addresses  on  Wednesday  of  a  somewhat 
technical  nature,  one  relating  to  the  care  of  cows  at  calving 
time,  and  the  other  to  t lie*  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  its 
eradication.  These  were  given  by  expert  authorities,  the 
first  by  Dr.  Grange  and  the  second  by  Prof.  Moore.  An¬ 
other  address,  on  the  subject  of  butter-making,  was  given 
by  I*.  II.  Kieffer.  Ho  emphasized  cleanliness  and  care  in 
the  production  and  handling  of  the  milk.  To  have  a  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  creamery  arid  employ  the  best  methods  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  t lie  highest  scoring  butter. 
Tabor  has  become  so  scarce  of  late  years  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  have  milk  "delivered  twice  daily,  as  was 
flic  case  20  years  ago.  While  science  has  done  much  to 
assist  in  overcoming  effects  of  tainted  milk,  it  has  been 
powerless  to  overcome  the  effects  produced  by  unclean  milk, 
and  milk  that  has  stood  uncared  for  in  unwholesome  places. 
Some  of  t lie  great  centralized  creameries  have  invested  large 
sums  of  money  in  fruitless  attempts  to  bring  milk  and  cream 
that  has  commenced  to  disintegrate  back  to  a  condition 
where  it  will  make  as  good  butter  as  ever!  It  is  necessary 
to  interest  the  farmer  in  the  problem  of  good  butter-making. 
The  creamery  man  must  get  in  touch  with  him.  The  udder 
and  flanks  of  the  cow  should  be  wiped  with  a  damp  ciotb 
before  milking,  in  order  that  dust  and  dirt  may  be  kept  out 
of  tile  milk.  The  feeds  of  grain  and  roughage  ought  to  be 
deferred  until  after  milking,  as  feeding  creates  dust,  and  dust 
carries  bacteria.  When  all  precautionary  means  are  used 
to  prevent  dirt  from  entering  the  milk  and  the  milk  is 
cooled  and  kept  cold  until  delivered  at  the  creamery,  butter 
of  high  grade  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  commercial  starters 
or  ripeners  for.  the  cream.  The  use  of  the  hand  separator 
was  not  advocated  because  so  many  farmers  do  not  properly 
care  for  them. 

Dr.  W.  II.  Jordan  gave  a  very  scholarly  and  interesting 
address  Wednesday  evening,  the  subject  being  “Science  as  a 
Guide  to  Life  in  the  Home  and  Out  of  It.”  Dr.  Jordan 
believes  in  science,  but  fears  that  too  much  effort  may  be 
made  to  popularize  it  by  persons  who  are  not  qualified  to 
do  so.  He  mentioned  magazine  articles  on  nitro-culture  as 
an  illustration.  From  this  subject  he  launched  out  into  a 
discussion  of  schools  for  the  education  of  farmers’  children. 
There  is  now  too  much  teaching  of  tilings  that  are  never 
used,  and  not  enough  of  the  things  which  the  man  and 
woman  are  in  need  of  knowing. 


Dr.  Van  Slyke  read  a  paper  Thursday  morning  which  was 
intended  to  be  suggestive.  The  subject  discussed  was  •Judg¬ 
ing  Milk  and  Cream.”  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  submit 
a  plan,  from  which  some  scheme  might  be  worked  out  to  a 
more  complete  system.  For  market  milk,  he  suggests  giving 
composition  of  the  milk,  that  is,  the  fats  and  solids,  40 
points,  and  would  adopt  milk  of  a  four  per  cent  test  as  a 
basis,  though  not  giving  more  than  40  points  on  composi¬ 
tion  of  any  milk.  Keeping  qualities  he  would  give  30  points, 
and  flavor  .30  points.  Prof.  Van  Slyke  discussed  each  of 
these  divisions  minutely.  The  so-called  acid  test  would 
aid  in  determining  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  milk,  and 
.IS  per  cent  of  acid  would  make  a  good  basis  from  which 
to  grade.  The  fermentation  tests  and  the  bacteriological  test 
may  be  used,  but  they  take  time  to  apply.  Dirt  in  the  milk, 
of  course,  lowers  the  value  materially.  Flavor  is  a  matter 
of  judgment,  but  for  perfect  milk  there  must  be  nothing 
abnormal.  The  professor  considers  it  easier  to  determine 
flavor  in  milk  than  in  butter  and  cheese.  There  must  be  no 
bitter  taste  or  unpleasant  aftertaste.  Taste  or  odor  of  the 
stable,  or  any  taint  would  lower  the  score.  A  flat  or  in¬ 
sipid  taste  is  to  be  counted  against  the  milk.  Milk  that 
scores  DO  points  is  to  be  called  first  grade,  and  that  which 
is  below  90,  second  grade.  h.  h.  l. 


CROP  NOTES. 

We  had  a  22-inch  fall  of  snow  November  18-19;  it 
caught  our  apple  trees  in  full  foliage  and  some  growing,  and 
tile  frost  killed  them  from  the  snow  line  up;  four  years 
planted  75  per  cent  killed ;  three,  two  and  one  year  all 
killed.  It  is  a  big  loss,  as  it  takes  in  thousands  of  acres  - 
in  tlie  valley.  The  coldest  was  only  seven  above  zero. 
Many  men  were  caught  in  storm  and  perished:  12  have  been 
brought  in  Roswell  and  eight  at  Carlsbad,  with  several  miss¬ 
ing  yet.  Snow  was  all  gone  10  days  later,  and  it  is  nice 
and  warm.  a.  d. 

Dexter,  N.  M. 

We  had  a  large  apple  crop  this  year.  Prices  very  low, 
and  hundreds  of  bushels  gone  to  waste  under  the  trees  or 
fed  to  stock,  for  want  of  a  paying  market.  Varieties 
mostly  Ben  Davis,  but  our  best  are  Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden 
and  Rome  Beauty.  These  only  keep  till  about  December, 
but  always  bring  good  prices.  Our  best  all  Winter  keepers 
are  the  Ben  Davis,  Rhenish  May  (a  sweetish  apple,  very 
good  in  March),  Winesap  and  Minkler.  I  am  glad  you  made 
a  successful  fight  against  Wadsworth ;  hope  you  will  be 
equally  successful  against  Dryden.  c.  f.  h. 

Woodlawn,  Ill. 

I  live  in  the  San  .Tuan  country,  the  southwest  part  of 
Colorado,  and  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  We  raise  Timothy 
clover  and  Alfalfa  hay.  All  the  grains  and  vegetables  do  1 
finely.  We  think  we  can  compete  with  the  world  on  oats, 
potatoes  and  Timothy  hay.  Our  oats  weigh  all  the  way 
from  40  to  50  pounds  per  measured  bushel.  I  had  Timothy 
this  year  six  feet  high  and  oats  that  were  seven  feet  high. 
We  farm  out  here  mostly  by  irrigatiira;  the  river  valleys 
are  very  productive.  We  have  never  used  any  commercial 
fertilizers.  Our  principal  method  of  keeping'  up  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  our  soil  is  to  seed  to  Alfalfa  and  the  clovers:  after 
cutting  the  hay  two  or  turee  years,  we  plow  it  up  and  raise 
grain  and  potatoes.  We  never  plow  under  any  green  Alfalfa 
or  clover;  it  is  not  necessary.  I  plowed  up  hay  land  last 
Spring,  and  raised  40  bushels  of  Spring  wheat  and  80 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  I  also  raised  200  bushels  of 
potatoes  on  the  same  kind  of  land.  j.  p.  i,. 

Laplata  Co.,  Colo. 


Just  Ask  for  Our  SPECIAL  PRICE 
On  this  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill 


30  Days’ 


Our  answer  will  surprise  you. 

Why  ?  Well,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  surprises. 

First,  the  price  that  we  will  quote  you. 

Second,  the  easy  terms  on  which  we  will  let 
you  pay  for  the  mill. 

Third,  the  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  actu 
ally,  clean,  separ¬ 
ate  &nd  grade  (ye*, 
sir,  we  said  grade, 
and  we  mean  it ! ) 
from  40  to  80  bushels  per  hour 
— Its  capacity  is  wonderful—  Its 
ease  of  operation  is  remarkable 
—Its  ali-around  usefulness  and  its  Importance 
as  a  profit-maker  makes  its  owner  wonder  how 
he  ever  got  along  at  all  without  a  Chatham. 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  handle  all 
kinds  of  grain  and 

i*  Chatham 

jo  b  — It  is 

“death  on  weeds”— Takes 
buckhorn  plantain  out  of  clover 
—in  fact,  wipes  out  any 
kind  of  a 
weed 
pest  by 
giving 
you  pure 
seed 
grain. 

I  t  i  s 
equipped 
with  17 
screens 


and  riddles  —  a  patent  bagging  attachment 
which  saves  one  man’s  time,  and  more  special, 
practical  features  than  we  have  space  even  to 
name  here. 

Our  idea  is  to  build  the  Chatham  so  complete 
and  perfect  that  the  mill  sells  itself.  YVewill 

_  ship  you  a  Cliat- 

‘■7*  _  _  FT)  .  |  ham  Fanning  Mill 

r  rce  ■  riHi  °n  30  Da>*’ 

-**"*-*  Trial,  freight  f>re- 
Pa’d> no  matter  where  you  live. 
*  Use  it  all  that  time,  free,  while 

you  are  making  up  your  mind 
whether  to  buy  it  or  not.  If  it  doesn’t  do  all 
we  say  it  will,  send  it  bac1-  at  our  expense. 

We’re  not  going  to  let  you  keep  it  if  it  doesn’t 
do  the  work  and  do  it  right !  Selling  Fanning 
Mills  on  the  plan  we 
IVnnL  |(  »nn  do  — direct  from  our 
UUUIV  J.  1  cc  factory  to  the  actual 

user  —  the  very  life  of 
our  business  depends  upon  the  satisfactory  working 
of  the  mills  we  put  out. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  the  Chatham  and  let  it 
prove  itself—  Let  it  show  how  it  can  quickly  put  its 
own  cost  back  in  you  r pocket  and  make  a  pro  fit  for  you. 
The  Chatham  Tanning  Mill  isn’t  a  luxury.  It’s  a 
necessity!  You  need  it  on  your  farm  right  NOW. 

Send  for  the  Chatham  Book  FREE.  It  tells  of  over 
10U  ways  to  increase  farm  profits.  Tells  how  to  stop 
the  losses  and  make  every  cultivated  aero  on  your 
farm  yield  crops  in  abundance.  It’sa  regular  bureau 
of  1  reo  Information  on  Grain,  Breeding.  Planting 
and  Seeding.  It  tells  everything  in  a  mighty  sensi¬ 
ble  interesting  way.  Get  it.  Read  it.  Profit  by  it. 

Sent  promptly,  postage  paid,  if  you  just  ask  for  it 
on  a  postal  card.  If  you  live  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
write  our  Topeka  office;  if  east,  write  to  Detroit. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.  Ltd. 

Box  523,  Topeka,  Kas.  523Wesson  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
We  have  24  Branch  Warehouses  and  make  prompt  shipments. 


No.  6.  Iron  Age  Com¬ 
bined  Double  and 
Single  Wheel  I  loe, 
ilill  and  Drill 
Seeder. 


Ideal  Farm  Help 

Iron  Age  Garden  Implements  enable  your  farm 
help  to  do  more  and  better  work  than 
they  can  do  in  any  other  way  or 
with  any  other  tools. 


The  No.  6  Iron  Age  opens  the 
ground,  plants  and  covers  seed  in 
hills  or  drills— any  spacing— at  one 
operation.  Easily  and  quickly  changed 
to  rnko,  lioe^plownnd  cultivate  any  crop  in 
any  way.  The  Iron  Age  (Improved  Robbins) 

Potato  Planter  is  strong,  durable  and  thoroughly 
practical,  and  the  only  planter  thut  does  absolutely 
perfect  work. 

Our  new  1907  Iron  Age  Book  tells  all  about  Iron  Ago  Riding 
and  Walking  Cultivators,  Sprayers,  Horse  Hoes.  Seed  Drills,  Potato 
Diggers,  etc.  8ent  FREE  on  receipt  of  a  postal. 

BATEMAN  MFQ.  CO.  Box  loa  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Iron  Age 
(Improved 
Robbins) 
Potato 
Planter 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St. .Syracuse,  N.Y. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
"Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 

FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 

Unhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills 

New  double  cutters,  force  feed,  never 
choke.  Use  25  percent  less  power  than 
any  others.  Especially  adapted  for 
_ gasoline  engines.  Four  sixes. 

The  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  137  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Let  Me  Quote  You 

(We  Pay  the  Freight ) 


A  Price 


ON 
TIME 


SliSs  AMERICAN  Manure  Spreader 

TIT-  _ Ml _ .1 _  it-  -  , _  1 _ , _  ,r _  n  ,  .  ■ 


Wo  will  send  you  the  famous  American  Manure  Spreader  direct  from 
our  factory,  because  we’ve  stopped  selling  this  celebrated  machine  through 
jobbers  and  dealers.  You  save  their  profits  now.  You  get  the  wholesale  fac¬ 
tory  price  on  the  best  Spreader  made — not  a  “cheap”  Spreader,  but  the  best 
one  in  the  market.  ^ 

i  Don’t  ASK  You  to  Send  Gash 

as  wo  send  you  tho  American  and  you  pay  us  on  easy,  liberal  terms— letting  the 
Spreader  really  pay  for  itself  us  it  earns  for  you— after  you’ve  tried  it  Free. 
You  now  get  the  American,  recognized  as  by  far  the  best  Spreuder,  for  no  moro 
than  you  must  pay  for  an  ordinary  Spreader.  It  is  the 

Lightest  Draft  Spreader  Made 

That  saves  your  horses.  The  machinery  works  only  when  you  start  it  in 

gour  fields — is  at  rest  as  you  drive  out.  That  saves  wear  and  tear  on  the 
preader.  And  you  ought  to  use  a  Manure  Spreader.  An  American  Manure 
Spreader  will  make  your  manure  cover 
more  ground,  your  ground  grow  more  crops, 
your  crops  bring  more  money,  and  it  will 
inakeyourland  worth moredollars  per  acre. 

The  American  has  40  per  cent  more 
exclusive  features  than  any  other 
Spreader.  I  want  to  tell  you  abou 


these  practical  exclusive  features  which  make  the  American  tho  only  Spreader 
for  you  to  buy  at  uny  price.  The  Americunis  tho  Standard  of  the  world. 
We  ullow 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

on  every  American  Spreader  made.  We  want  every  customer  to  see  and  try  an 
American  Spreader.  We  want  every  customer  satisfied  and  to  prove  that  our 
spreader  is  just  as  represented,  therefore  we  say 

Test  it  in  Your  Own  Fields 

If  it  is  not  just  ns  represented  you  can  return  it.  We  puy  all  freight — 
BOTH  ways— trial  being  FREK. 

My  low  price  is  for  the  American  Manure  Spreader  delivered  at  your 
station  —  freight  paid  —  including  free  triul  —  giving  you  tho  deuler’s  and 
jobber’s  profits,  anti — 

if  Satisfied— Take  Your  Time  Paying 

for  your  American  Manure  Spreader.  Now,  I  want  yon  to  know  my  new  low 
price  and  I  wunt  you  to  know  all  about  tho  Amerieun  Spreuder. 

Write  Today  for  My  Price 

and  I’ll  send  it  promptly.  Also  my  free  catalogue  and  booklet,  which  tell  you 
all  about  tho  American  Spreader,  und  Fertilizing.  You'll  be  interested  in 
both.  You’ll  be  glad  you  wrote.  A  postal  will  do.  Don’t  buy  until  you  inves¬ 
tigate  this.  Tuke  your  time  investigating,  but — WRITE  TODAY. 


_  Wm  Wm  Collier,  Gen •  Manager 

American  Harrow  Co.,  1 645  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich • 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

The  corridors  of  Time 
Are  full  of  doors — the  portals  of  closed  years. 
We  enter  them  no  more,  though  hitler  tears 

Beat  hard  against  them,  and  we  hear  the 
chime 

Of  lost  dreams,  dirgelike,  in  behind  them  ring, 

^  At  Memory’s  opening. 

t  But  one  door  stands  ajar — 

The  New  Y’ear’s ;  while  a  golden  chain  of  days 
Holds  it  half  shut.  The  eager  foot  delays 

That  presses  to  its  threshold's  mighty  bar; 
And  Fears  that  shrink,  and  Hopes  that  shout 
aloud, 

Around  it  wait  and  crowd. 

» 

It  shuts  back  the  Unknown. 

And  dare  we  truly  welcome  one  more  year, 
Who  down  the  past  a  mocking  laughter  hear 

From  idle  aims  like  wandering  breezes 
blown? 

We,  whose  large  aspirations  dimmed  and 
shrank 

Till  the  year’s  scroll  was  blank  ! 

We  pause  beside  this  door. 

Thy  year,  O  God,  how  shall  we  enter  in? 

How  shall  we  thence  Thy  hidden  treasures 

-  win  ? 

Shall  we  return  in  beggary,  as  before, 
When  Thou  art  near  at  hand,  with  infinite 
wealth, 

Wisdom,  and  heavenly  health? 

— Lucy  Larcom. 

* 

.  Tije  obstacles  which  beset  the  pathway 
of  a  photographer  when  he  endeavors  to 

-  secure  “a  pleasant  expression”  are  many, 
particularly  when  his  sitters  are  of  a  ten¬ 
der  age,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion. 

“I  don’t  believe  whipping  does  children 
a  particle  of  good,”  sais  Mrs.  Green,  re¬ 
turning  flushed  and  discouraged  from  a 
visit  to  the  photographer,  with  her 
Tommy.  “Here  I’ve  spent  over  an  hour 
in  that  hot  room,  trying  to  make  this  child 
look  pleasant.  I’ve  slapped  his  hands 
twice,  and  he  looked  crosser  each  time 

than  he  did  before !” 

* 

A  friendship  calendar  is  one  of  the 
newer  ideas.  It  contains  a  leaf  for  each 
day  of  the  year,  with  the  date  at  the  top, 
and  a  blank  space  below.  The  pages  have 
two  perforations  at  the  top  for  mounting 
in  a  holder,  and  can  thus  be  detached  as 
desired.  The  leaves  are  removed  from  the 
mounting,  and  sent  to  various  friends  near 
and  far;  each  friend  writes  some  sentiment 
on  one  leaf  or  more  as  desired,  signing  it 
as  in  an  autograph  album.  The  leaves 
are  then  assembled  and  mounted,  and  the 
recipient  of  the  gift  has  a  greeting  from 
some  friend  every  day  in  the  year.  Such 
a  calendar  would  be  especially  prized  by 
one  far  removed  from  friends  and 
kindred. 

* 

We  were  discussing  school  work  gener¬ 
ally,  and  the  high  school  girl  wisely  ob¬ 
served  that  “queerness'’— any  oddity  of 
manner  or  disposition — hampered  a  pupil 
in  school  life  quite  as  much  as  mental 
incapacity.  It  was  usually  observed  that 
a  pupil  whose  previous  training  made  him 
unable  to  enter  into  the  general  life  of 
-the  school  found  equal  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  proper  standing  in  the  class  room. 
The  boy  or  girl  whose  isolated  home  gives 
few  social  opportunities  may  complain  of 
I  this  as  a  species  of  youthful  snobbery  that 
'  is  unable  to  see  the  sterling  worth  be- 
'  neath  an  awkward  exterior,  but  we  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  this.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  unformed  young  people  to  be  more 
tolerant  and  philosophical  than  their 
elders,  or  better  able  to  look  beneath  the 
surface.  Many  a  shy,  awkward  girl,  who 
thinks  she  is  overlooked  or  misjudged  by 
\  her  classmates,  would  find,  if  she  made 
an  honest  self-examination,  that  her  shy- 
"  ness  is  but  one  form  of  self-consciousness 
or  conceit,  and  that  she  is  isolated  largely 
because  she  never  attempts  to  enter  into 
,  the  feelings  of  others.  A  kindly,  sympa- 
*  thetic  and  responsive  nature  makes  itself 
felt  in  spite  of  unbecoming  clothes  or  lack 
of  social  training.  If  we  are  prepared  to 
look  upon  our  associates  as  agreeable  and 
interesting,  we  usually  find  our  own  per- 
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cover  off  while  the  gravy  is  cooking,  or  it 
will  not  brown  well.  The  process  is  sim¬ 
plified  by  using  flour  previously  browned 
in  the  oven.  The  flavor  of  the  gravy  may 
be  varied  by  using  peppercorns  and  bay 
leaves  in  place  of  the  sauce,  but  a  small 
amount  of  this  excellent  old  sauce  is  an 
improvement  to  any  gravy. 

For  roast  chicken,  put  the  giblets  in  a 
saucepan  and  cover  with  cold  water ;  let 
simmer  as  long  as  the  chicken  cooks. 
About  20  minutes  before  serving,  stir  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour  into  the  fat  in  the 
pan,  putting  it  on  top  of  the  stove  to 
brown,  stir  in  a  half-pint  of  the  liquid  in 
which  the  giblets  were  boiled;  stir  con¬ 
stantly  until  it  boils,  flavor,  and,  if  liked, 
chop  the  giblets  fine,  add  to  the  gravy,  and 
serve.  For  smothered  chicken,  thicken  as 
before,  but  use  milk  instead  of  water  or 
giblet  stock.  Gravy  for  roast  turkey  is 
made  with  the  giblet  stock. 

Most  wild  game,  when  roasted,  is  liber¬ 
ally  basted  with  butter,  and  then  served 
with  the  gravy  from  the  pan.  Venison  has 
a  thickened  gravy,  flavored  with  currant 
jelly  and  sherry. 

If  you  wish  to  avoid  the  use  of  “hog 
tat”  we  advise  you  to  buy  good  beef  suet, 
and  try  it  out  carefully;  this  is  excellent 
for  cooking;  we  do  not  recommend  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  in  any  form.  To  our  personal 
palate  the  peculiar  flavor  is  intensely  dis¬ 
agreeable.  We  do  not  know  how  it  could 
be  refined  in  a  small  way.  “d  able  oil”  is 
a  refined  cotton-seed  sold  for  about  $1  a 
gallon ;  we  believe  it  is  quite  largely  used, 
but  is  never  satisfactory  for  frying  fish  and 
oysters,  which  shrivel  when  cooked  in  it. 
Those  who  do  not  mind  the  taste  find  it 
satisfactory  for  other  cooking,  but  one  of 
our  friends  who  made  conscientious  efforts 
to  use  it  in  the  Middle  South  says  it  was 
finally  given  up  on  account  of  the  flavor. 
Much  of  the  cheap,  so-called  “olive”  oil 
is  cotton-seed  filtered  through  olive  pom¬ 
ace;  we  only  buy  Italian  oil,  which  comes 
in  tins  at  60  cents  a  quart.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  give  us  a 
less  discouraging  view  of  cotton-seed  oil ; 
we  can  only  offer  the  opinion  of  those  who 
find  its  peculiar  twang  intensely  disagree¬ 
able.  _ 

Cakes  Without  Eggs. 

When  hens  “go  dry”  eggless  cakes  are 
in  demand,  and  a  few  tested  recipes  will 
be  useful. 

Nut  Cake. — One  and  one-half  cups  of 
brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one 
cup  of  sour  milk,  one  cup  each  of  raisins, 
currants  and  nuts;  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice  and  soda. 
Three  cups  of  flour. 

White  Cake. — One  cupful  of  granulated 
sugar,  three  tablespoon fuls  of  shortening, 
one  cup  of  milk,  half  a  nutmeg  and  a 
pinch  of  ground  cinnamon,  or  any  other 
spice  that  may  be  desired ;  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  and  two  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour 
This,  baked  in  a  rather  slow  oven,  gives 
a  result  which  is  a  good  imitation  of  the 
old-fashioned  “election  cake.”  Raisins  or 
currants  may  be  added  as  desired. 

Fairy  Ginger  Cake. — Quarter  of  a  cup 
of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk,  two  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoon 
ful  of  soda,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger. 
Dissolve  the  soda  in  the  milk.  Otherwise 
put  the  ingredients  together  in  the  order 
they  are  mentioned.  Spread  as  thin  as 
possible  on  flat  tins  and  bake  brown.  Cut 
into  attractive  forms  while  hot,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  oven,  as  it  will  be  thin 
enough  to  break  if  it  is  left  until  cold  and 
brittle. 


sonality  reflected  back  in  the  same  form. 
As  for  the  minor  details  of  dress  and  man¬ 
ner,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  in  the  present 
age  there  is  no  excuse  for  anyone,  how¬ 
ever  isolated,  being  so  “queer”  as  to  excite 
ridicule  or  remark.  Shopping  by  mail  is 
open  to  everyone;  everything  can  be 
bought  in  that  way.  If  the  purse  is  slen¬ 
der  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
thought  should  be  given  to  one’s  pur¬ 
chases,  and  even  the  study  of  a  mail-order 
catalogue  will  give  many  suggestions. 
Few  girls  are  born  without  some  feeling 
for  good  taste  in  dress;  if  absolutely 
without  it  no  amount  of  social  culture 
will  replace  the  want.  We  think  some 
really  conscientious  mothers  make  a  mis¬ 
take  at  times  by  overlooking  the  value  of 
externals.  They  think  that  if  the  funda¬ 
mental  verities  are  impressed  upon  char¬ 
acter  the  mint,  anise  and  cummin  of  social 
life  may  be  omitted.  This  is  a  mistake; 
sound  mahogany  never  shows  the  beauty 
of  its  grain  so  fully  as  when  highly  pol¬ 
ished,  and  a  sincere  and  well-balanced 
character  shows  to  best  advantage  when 
expressed  in  courtesy  and  refinement.  It 
is  true  that  varnish  and  veneer  may  imi¬ 
tate  honest  mahogany,  and  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  may  give  apparent  refinement  to  an 
ignoble  character,  but  neither  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  genuine  polish. 

* 

If  you  have  the  patience  to  pick  out 
butternut  meats  the  following  is  a  deli¬ 
cious  cake,  as  given  by  the  Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald :  Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to 
a  crdam.  Gradually  beat  in  54  of  a  cup  of 
granulated  sugar,  and  then  1  cup  of  butter¬ 
nut  meats  and  1  egg  beaten  without  sepa¬ 
rating.  Sift  together  2  cups  of  entire 
wheat  flour,  1/3  of  a  cup  of  pastry  flour, 
y2  teaspoonful  soda,  j4  teaspoonful  salt,  '/> 
teaspoonful  mace,  J4  teaspoon  ful  cloves, 
and  54  teaspoonful  cinnamon.  Add  this  to 
the  first  mixture  alternately  with  1  cup  of 
sour  milk.  Beat  thoroughly  and  turn  into 
little  tins  fitted  with  rounds  of  paper  on 
the  bottoms  and  thoroughly  buttered. 
Bake  about  25  minutes.  The  recipe  makes 
18  cakes.  When  cold,  *ce  with  the  icing 
macle  of  brown  sugar,  and  decorate  with 
halves  of  butternut  meats.  The  icing  is 
made  as  follows;  Boil  1  cup  of  brown 
sugar  and  1/3  cup  of  water  to  240  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Then  pour  in  a  fine  stream 
or  to  the  white  of  one  egg,  beaten  very 
light.  Continue  the  beating  while  the 
syrup  is  being  added  to  the  egg  and  for 
some  minutes  afterward.  Without  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  to  decide  the  temperature,  boil 
the  sugar  until  it  spins  a  thread  about  3 
inches  in  length. 

Gravy  Making;  Cotton-Seed  Oil. 

l’lease  let  some  of  your  good  cooks  tell 
o/arefully,  minutely,  how  to»  make  gravy 
after  cooking  beef,  chicken,  game,  etc.  I 
would  also  like  information  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  cotton  seed  oil  for  cooking  and  frying. 
How  can  it  be  refined  in  a  small  way?  Tell 
us  all  you  can  of  it.  I  want  to  avoid  the 
use  of  hog  fat.  reader. 

Ohio. 

The  subject  of  gravies  is  a  very  large 
one,  yet  the  process  is  extremely  simple. 
The  most  usual  faults  are  carelessness  in 
incorporating  flour,  which  causes  lumps, 
and  imperfect  cooking,  which  leaves  a 
flavor  of  raw  flour.  We  make  gravy  for 
any  roast  meat  about  half  an  hour  before 
serving.  If  there  is  much  fat  in  the  pan 
most  of  it  is  poured  off,  leaving  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  or  thereabouts.  Dry  flour 
is  slowly  sifted  into  this  liquid  fat,  care¬ 
fully  mixing  with  a  spoon ;  hot  water  is 
then  added,  stirring  carefully,  at  the  rate 
of  one  cup  of  water  to  one  level  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour.  The  water  should  not 
be  boiling,  or  lumps  will  be  formed.  Care¬ 
fully  scrape  and  rub  into  the  gravy  the 
browned  juices  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan: 
then  add  a  little  flavoring  (we  always  use 
Worcestershire  sauce)  and  put  back  in  the 
oven.  If  you  use  a  covered  pan,  take  the 


Pay  no  attention  to  anony¬ 
mous  letters. 

Pay  no  money  for  anony¬ 
mous  lamp-chimneys. 

My  Index  tells  all  about 
lamps,  their  proper  chimney 
and  care.  It  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


January  5, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Nervous?  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  it’s  because 
your  system  is  run 
down.  Don’t  prop 
yourself  up  with  stim¬ 
ulants —  b  ui  l  d  your 
health  with  food. 

Scott's 

Emulsion 

is  the  greatest  food  in 
the  world.  Cod  Liver 
Oil  —  Hypophosphites 
and  Glycerine. 
Not  one  drop  of 
alcohol. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 


Tanks  and  Towers 

Made  by  CALDWELL  are  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  construction,  wear¬ 
ing  and  standing  a  lifetime.  Hundreds 
of  country  bomes,  many  near  you,  are 
enjoying  their  superior  service. 

First  cost  small,  benefits  resulting  great 
and  lasting.  AbIc  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

IV.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

«""» 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  G»b  Unglues. 


The  CANADIAN  West 

uTh.  Best  WEST 

THE  testimony  of  tens  of 
thousands  during  the 
past  year  is  that  the 
Canadian  West  fs  the  best 
West.  Year  by  year  the 
agricultural  returns  have  in¬ 
creased  in  volume  and  value 
and  still  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  offers  160  acres  free 
to  every  bona  fide  settler. 

GREAT  ADVANTAGES 

The  phenomenal  Increase  in  railway 
mileage— main  lines  and  branchos— has 
put  almost  every  portion  of  theoountry 
within  easy  reach  of  churches,  schools, 
markets,  cheap  fuel  and  every  modern 
convenience.  The  ninety  million  bush¬ 
el  wheat  crop  of  this  year  means 
$60,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  Western 
Canada,  apart  from  the  results  of  other 
grains  us  well  as  from  cattle. 

For  literature  and  information  address 

Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  THUS.  DUNCAN. 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 
Syracuse  Dank  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


OUR  SEEDS, PLANTS, 

Roses,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs, 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENT. 
AL  TREES  have  betn  the 
standard  of  excellence  for 
over  half  a  century.  You 
take  no  chances  in  buying  of 
’  us,  as  no  fairer  prices  are 
quoted  on  high  quality  goods. 
The  best  ure  always  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  results.  We 
mull  postpaid,  Heeds,  Roses, 
FI  ants,  liuilis.  Vines,  Etc., 
and  guarantee  sale  arrival 
und  sutlsluetlon,  larger  by 
_  _  express  or  freight.  You  will 

be  interested  in  our  extraordinary  cheap  offers  of 
over  half  a  hundred  choice  co. lections  of  Seeds. 
Plants,  Roses,  Etc.  Your  address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  you  our  elegant  lilH-puge  Catalogue  FREE. 
Bend  for  it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a 
little  money.  63  yeurs.  44  greenhouses,  1ZU0  acres. 

THE!  STOltltS  Sc  HARRISON  CO., 
BOX  456,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


MAP  OF  THE 
r  WORLD  ■ 


Valuable  reference  map 
in  full  colors,  on  heavy 
paper,  42  x  64  inches,  mounted 
on  rollers,  edges  bound  in  cloth. 
Shows  our  island  possessions, 
Pacific  Ocean  cables,  railway  lines 
and  other  features  of  Japan,  China, 
Manchuria,  Korea,  and  the  Far 
East.  Sent  on  receipt  of  125  cents 
in  stamps. 

W.  B.  KNISKERN,  P.  T.  M., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^Chicago  fc  North-Western  Railway^ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


1 1 


Chrysanthemums  and  Common 
Folks. 

The  great,  fringy,  Chrysanthemums 
which  florists  grow  to  such  luxurious  per¬ 
fection  seem  to  have  taken  the  heart  out 
of  the  lesser  amateurs  and  home  growers, 
for  one  surely  sees  not  nearly  so  many 
about  private  dwellings  as  were  in  evi- 


5498  Corset  Cover,  32  to  42  bust. 

dence  a  few  years  ago.  Nor  do  all  the 
villages  hold  Chrysanthemum  shows,  as 
was  at  one  time  customary.  Perhaps  the 
labor  of  lifting,  repotting  and  stimulating 
the  plants,  protecting  from  frosts,  and  yet 
providing  sufficient  fresh  aid  and  sunshine 
— perhaps  all  this  necessary  “fussing”  has 
resulted  in  our  dismissing  this  loveliest  of 
all  the  Autumn  flowers  as  fit  only  for  the 
specialists.  My  own  stock  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  deteriorate  to  a  few  which  were 
hardy  and  self-reliant  enough  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  border  and  in  out-of-the-way 
nooks,  till  in  August,  1905,  a  friend  gave  me 
small  roots  of  a  really  good  white  variety. 
No  blooms  were  to  be  had  that  year,  but 
the  following  Spring  there  were  plants 
enough  for  a  trial  both  in  pots  and  in  the 
border.  Those  in  pots  were  pinched  back 
in  early  Summer  and  repotted  once  or 
twice.  They  did  not  receive  the  care  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  making  of  fine  specimens, 
but  the  blooms  were  well  formed  and  of 
better  size  and  quality  than  those  of 
their  sister  plants,  which  I  lifted  from  the 
border  in  early  September.  These  last 
were  leggy  speciments  with  too  many 
flowers  for  good  quality,  but  when  tied  to 
supports  they  straightened  up  surprisingly 
and  made  a  bright  corner  in  the  dining¬ 
room  for  weeks,  in  company  with  a  tub¬ 
ful  of  scarlet  geraniums.  By  keep  ng  the 
’mums  on  the  sunny  end  of  the  veranda 
till  it  was  cold  enough  for  the  ground 
to  freeze  their  blooming  was  delayed 


6496  Seven  Gored  Kilt  Plaited  Skirt, 


provided  a  small  stock  of  at  least  one 
good  sort  of  Chrysanthemums.  Though 
we  cannot  raise  nine-inch  flowers,  some¬ 
thing  far  less  tremendous  in  size  is  yet 
lovely  and  well  worth  while. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  strip  of  broad  embroidery  is  now 
often  used  to  make  a  corset  cover,  accord¬ 
ing  to  pattern  shown.  The  corset  cover  is 
made  in  two  pieces  that  are  joined  at  the 
back  with  the  basque  portion  that  is 
seamed  to  its  lower  edge.  The  arms-eye 
edge  must  be  under- faced  or  finished  with 
beading,  and  the  front  edges  are  hemmed 
but  the  upper  edge  is  left  untouched.  I  he 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  1J4  yard  of  embroidered  edg¬ 
ing  16  inches  wide,  with  (4  yard  of  plain 
material  36  inches  wide,  for  the  basque 
portion,  2  yards  of  beading  and  1J4  yard 
of  lace.  The  pattern  5498  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  price  10  cents. 

The  kilted  skirt  shown  is  one  of  the 
popular  new  models.  1  he  skirt  is  cut  in 
7  gores  and  is  laid  in  backward-turning 
plaits  that  give  a  box  plait  effect  at  the 
center  front.  The  fullness  at  the  back  is 
laid  in  inverted  plaits.  1  he  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
8 yards  27,  6*4  yards  44  or  52  inches 
wide,  if  material  has  figure  or  nap;  7*4 
yards  27,  4^4  yards  44  or- 4(4  yards  52 
inches  wide,  if  it  has  not.  Ihe  pattern 
5496  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24.  26,  28  and 
30  inch  waist  measure,  price  10  cents. 


Apple-Sauce  Cake— One  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  cup  of  butter,  melted;  one  and 
one-half  cups  of  apple-sauce  (strained), 
one  cup  of  raisins,  two  cups  of  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  sifted  with  flour; 
spices  to  taste. 

Dutch  Cake. — Take  two  pounds  ot 
raised  bread  dough,  one  pint  of  sugar,  half 
a  cupful  of  butter  (or  more  if  it  is  to  be 
made  cpiite  rich),  half  a  nutmeg  grated, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  a  pound 
of  large  raisins.  Mix  well  and  put  in  a 
greased  pan.  Let  it  rise  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  loaf  is 
nearly  double  its  original  size,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven.  This  is  very  good 
when  fresh;  if  we  wish  to  make  it  richer 
we  use  an  egg,  which  is  mixed  in  with 
the  butter.  Using  currants  instead  of 
raisins,  we  have  the  English  currant  loaf. 
The  same  recipe  makes  very  nice  buns. 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

Fabric,  color,  and  good  appear- 
ance  that  endure.  The  standard  '  -■ 
for  effective  black  costumes  or 
mourning  dresses. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Solid  Blacks. 


EBdystoNE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


THar/i/i 


Why  is  fflar/in  Model  No.  1 7  the  best  low-priced  1 2 

gauge  repeating  shotgun  made?  . 

Eliminating  the  take-down  feature  in  this  gun  enables  us  to 
offer  a  12  gauge  repeating  shotgun  of  guaranteed  fflar/ifl 
quality  for  less  money  than  any  other  good  repeating  shotgun. 

The  fflarlt/t  Model  17  is  as  strong  and  sound  as  the  most 
expensive  gun  made.  4  he  breech-block  and  all  moving  parts 
are  of  the  best  fflarftn  steel  drop-forgings. 

The  barrel  is  of  the  best  gun-barrel  steel,  guaranteed  to  pat¬ 
tern  better  than  325  pellets  in  a  30  in.  circle  at  40  yards,  using 
1  oz.  No.  8  shot.  in  n 

Send  six  cents  for  catalogue,  which  explains  all  the  //, cCWiC/l 
line  more  fully  than  we  have  space  for  here. 

7/ie  77/ar/i/i  /2 rearms  Go. , 


1 57  Willow  Street, 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


Cure  hoarseness  and  sore 
throat  caused  by  cold  or  use 

of  the  voice.  Absolutely  harmless. 


WE  LL  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  with  the 
hair  on, soft, light,  odorless  and  moth¬ 
proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves,  and 
make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 


pays  the  troignt"  otter,  before 
shipment.  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  ( in  I loway  fu r  coats  and  robes,  Bluck 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin,  and  ^ 
fur  ined  coats.  We  do  taxidermy  and 
heud  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins, 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  AddreBS 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 
fl6  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  MONEY 

pulling- stumps,  grubs,  etc., 
and  clearing  land  for  your- 
^  self  and  others.  lL-rcules 
Stump  Fuller  Is  the  best. 

Catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  CentemiUa,  leu 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
ON  FRUIT  CROPS 

Everyone  who  grows  fruit,  whether  on  a  large  or  small 
scale,  or  who  has  a  berry  patch  or  a  garden,  should  he 
interested  in  getting  the  most  profit  from  his  crops. 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 

1b  the  only  magazine  in  America  which  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  those  who 
grow  fruit.  Handsomely  illustrated ;  3#  to 
76  pages  each  month.  Tells  all  about  fruit 
of  all  kinds— and  nothing  but  fruit — how 
to  market,  how  to  pack,  cultivate,  spray, 
prune,  how  to  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  from 
crops.  Sample  free.  Regular  price  81.00, 
amt  each  subscriber  gets  choice  of  one  or 
ourBro.  Jonathan  Fruit  Books — the  best  in  existence. 

Three  Months  Free 

We  are  so  confident  The  Fruit-Grower  will  please,  we 
will  send  it  three  months  absolutely  free  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  fruit,  on  terms  noted  ill  Coupon  below.  We 
offer  Cash  Prizes  for  new  subscribers — write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Write  your  naineand  address  in  blanks  below. 


is  the  only  n 

I 

£ 


Fruit-Grower  Co.,  Box  32,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I  accept  your  FREE  three  months’  trial  oiler.  At 
end  of  three  months  1  wi  11  either  pay  for  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  or  notify  you  to  stop  paper,  in  either  event 
there  is  to  be  NO  charge  for  the  three  months’  trial. 


Name  . 


Route  or  P.  O.  Box  Number . 
Town _ _ _ 


.  State- 


'VwwwvWVWI  1 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 


are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  EMU  LAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  <  f 
the  famous  “Toasted  Butter  Crackers, "  “Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


i  Am  the  Paint  Man 

2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months  Time  to  Pay 

#  Guarantee  Freight  Ghargesm 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 
1  have  a  ne-.u  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It’s 
unique' — it’s  better.  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in¬ 
gredients  were  bought  and  mixed  i>y  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form¬ 
ing  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper¬ 
ly  made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use.  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  lis  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can,  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factorv  to 
user  you  pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  I  am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes  and  that  my  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab¬ 
solutely  no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


/  guarantee  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  1  make  this  wonder¬ 
fully  fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  tiuo  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  8  Year  Guarantee  Backed  by  $50  OOO  Bondm 


every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
si. r  months’  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  will  send  my  paint  book — the  most  com¬ 
plete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published — abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
‘‘This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint”  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

On  L.  CHASE ,  The  Paint  Man. 

Dept.  4  S  St.  Lou/m,  Mo. 


22  to  30  waist. 

till  all  the  hardy  sorts  were  past,  and  at 
Thanksgiving  time  not  one  of  tny  petted 
white  flowers  had  begun  to  fall.  1  hey 
made,  with  the  scarlet  geraniums,  a  hand¬ 
some  centerpiece  for  the  Thanksgiving 
table,  and  survived  as  bouquets,  in  our 
own  and  our  friends’  sittingrooms,  till  it 
was  nearly  time  to  twine  Christmas 
greens.  “A  good  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
a  small  output  of  labor,  after  all,”  we  de¬ 
cided,  and  do  not  mean  ever  again  to  let 
the  Autumn  find  us  too  negligent  to  have 


The  children’s  friend — 

Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermif  ug c 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 
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GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Mani¬ 
toba  .  —  @  80  % 

No.  2,  red,  for  export .  —  #  80% 

Corn  .  —  #  52 

Oats  .  —  @  42 

Rye  .  —  #  04  % 

Barley  .  —  @  00 

FEED. 


Middlings  . 23.00  # 24.00 

Red  Dog .  —  #20.00 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @30.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Ilav,  prime  . 

>Jo.  1  . 

No.  2 . 

No  3 

. 21.00 

. 21.50 

. 19.50 

#23.00 
#22.00 
#  20.00 
Oi  19.50 

.  . .  .’  .15.00 

#  20.00 

(a  18.00 

Straw,  long  rvc . 

. 12.00 

#  1 3.00 

Short  and  bat . 

Ctrl  1.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1 .81  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to  20-cent  zone 
shippers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


Apples,  evap., 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated, 
Evaporated, 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

Lower  grades .  23  @ 

Storage  . 

State  Dairy  . 

Factory  .  18 

Renovated  .  18 

Packing  stock  .  18 

CHEESE. 

Full  Cream,  fancy . 

Lower  grades  .  t2%# 

Inferior  . 

Skims  . 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  .  38 

White,  good  to  choice .  30 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Western  and  Southern .  24 

Lower  grades .  18 

Storage  .  18 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

fancy . 

choice . 

prime . 

common  . 

Cherries  .  18 

Raspberries  .  30 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  King,  barrel . 2.00 

Spitzenburg  . 1.75 

Spy  . 

Baldwin  . .....1.50 

Ben  Davis  . 1.50 

Greening,  com.,  storage. ..  .1.50 

Greening,  corn.,  storage . 1.50 

Bulk  stock,  per  bbl.  measure.  75 

Pears,  Bose  . 2.50 

Clairgeau  . 2.00 

Anjou  . 2.00 

Lawrence  . 2.00 

Vicar  . 1.50 

Kieffer  .  75 

Grapes,  Concord,  4-lb.  basket.  . 

Catawba,  4-lb.  basket . 

Strawberries,  Florida,  quart.. 

California,  pint .  10 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  late 

barrel  . 7.00 

Cape  Cod,  early  black.... 

Cape  Cod.  poor  to  fair . 4.00 

Jersey,  extra  dark,  hid . 6.50 

Jersey,  medium  colored,  fine.  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  No.  1,  bbl.  5.00 

Bermuda,  No.  2 . 3 

Maine,  bag  . 1 

Long  Island,  barrel . 1.50 

State  and  Western,  180  lbs.  1.25 
Jersey,  barrel  or  bag . 1.25 


_ 

#  33 

#  31 

22 

#  30 

21 

#  28 

is 

#  22 

18 

#  24  % 

18 

@  21 

@  14% 

t2 

Vi  #  13% 

11 

#  12 

3 

@  9 

38 

@  40 

36 

#  37 

34 

#  36 

24 

#  29 

18 

#  23 

18 

@  24% 

9 

#  9% 

8 1/  #  8% 

%#  8 

e  7  % 

IS 

#  19 

30 

@  31 

.00 

#3.25 

#3.25 

#2.50 

#2.50 

#2.50 

#2.50 

#2.25 

75 

#  1 .50 

#4.50 

.00 

#3.00 

.00 

#2.75 

.00 

#2.50 

#2.50 

75 

#2.00 

8 

#  10 

10 

#  12 

20 

#  40 

10 

@  20 

.00 

(,!  0.00 

.50 

#7.50 

.00 

#5.00 

#7.oo 

— 

@6.00 

.00 

@5.50 

.00 

#3.50 

#1.60 

#1.75 

.25 

#1.62 

.25 

@1.45 

Sweet  Potatoes,  South'n,  yellow. 


barrel  . 1.00 

Jersey,  basket  .  00 

Jersey,  barrel  . 150 

Artichokes,  French,  dozen  ....  1 .50 
Asparagus  ,  French,  bunch. ..  .1.00 

P.russels  Sprouts,  quart .  0 

Beets,  old,  barrel . 1.00 

New  Orleans.  100  bchs . 2.00 

Carrots,  old,  barrel . 1.25 

New  Orleans,  100  bchs . 2.00 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  white, 

ton  . 1 2.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 8.00 

Ceierv,  State  and  Western,  doz  15 

California,  case  . 4.50 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl.... 2.50 

French,  dozen  .  75 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  short  cut. 

barrel  . 3.00 

French,  dozen . 2.00 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb .  10 

Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl... 2.50 
French,  dozen  .  — 


Kohlrabi.  New  Orleans,  100 

bunches  . 3.00 

Lima  Beans,  Bermuda,  15-lb. 

box  .  — 

lettuce,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1.00 

New  Orleans,  barrel . 1.00 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2.00 

Red  . 1.50 

Yellow  . 1.75 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.50 

Pumpkins,  barrel  .  50 

Parsnips,  barrel  . 1.25 

Parsley,  per  100  bunches . 1.00 

Peas,  Florida,  basket . 1.00 

Radishes,  New  Orleans,  100 

bunches . 1.00 

Romalne,  New  Orleans,  bbl. . .  .2.00 

Florida,  basket  . 1.00 

French,  dozen  . 1.00 

Bermuda,  box  . 1.25 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  basket. ...  1.00 

Squash,  Marrow,  barrel .  75 

Hubbard,  barrel  .  75 

Fla.,  new,  white,  basket. ...  1 .00 
Spinach,  New  Orleans,  per  1)1)1.2.00 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  Canada,  bbl  80 

Nearby,  barrel  .  65 

White,  nearby,  barrel . 1. 00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.50 

West  I.,  carrier . 1.50 

California,  flat,  box .  50 

Watercress,  ,100  bunches . 2.00 


#1.50 
(n  1,00 
#  8.00 
(a  2.00 
#2.00 
(a  1 2 
Oi  1 .25 
#  — 
#  1.75 
@3.00 


#  1 5.00 

(a  10.00 
(,r  60 

<n  5.00 
oi  s.50 
@1.00 

#9.00 

#  — 

#  15 
#3.50 

#  1 .00 

#1.00 

#4.00 

#  8.00 
@3.00 
(a  5.00 
u,  2.00 

#  2.50 
#3.50 
@1.00 
(a  1.50 

@  1 .50 
#4.00 

@2.00 
#3.00 
#2.50 
#1.50 
#1.75 
(n  5.00 
#1.25 
<g  1.25 
@2.00 
(a  8.00 
@  90 

#  80 
(a  1.25 
#3.50 
#2.50 
#  1 .25 
@  8.00 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  choice,  bu . 2.30 

Medium  .  1.55 

Pea  . 1  -45 

Red  kidney  . 2.30 

Yellow  Eye .  — 

Black  Turtle  Soup . 2.15 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  prime  to  choice..  20 

Common  to  good .  18 

Pacific  Coast  .  14 

Olds  .  8 

German  .  30 


@2 

.35 

#  1 

.57 

#  1 

.47 

#2 

.35 

#2 

.10 

@2 

.20 

@ 

1)0 

@ 

19 

@ 

17 

# 

11 

# 

42 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens . — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Ducks  .  — 

Geese .  11 

Turkeys  .  — 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  fancy  .  — 

Fair  to  good .  17 

Common  .  11 

Chickens,  best  .  24 

Medium  .  18 

Common  .  1 1 

Fowls  .  11 

Geese  .  12 

Ducks  .  13 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.50 


# 

11 

# 

12 

# 

8 

# 

13% 

# 

1 2% 

# 

15 

25 

@ 

22 

# 

20 

# 

16 

@ 

25 

# 

22 

# 

15 

# 

14  V* 

# 

16 

# 

16 

#5 

.Q0 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  7  #  12% 

Hothouse  lambs,  head . 9.00  @12.00 

Pork  .  8%@  10 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 


Prices  for  ton  lots:  smaller  quantities 
proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton . 56.00 

Muriate  of  potash.  2, 01(i  lbs . 41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,010  lbs . 48.15 


Dried  Blood  . 50.00 

Kainit  . 11.00 

Acid  phosphate  . 11.00 

Basic  Slag.  2.010  IDs . 17.55 

Peruvian  Guano,  Cliincha . 40.50 

Lobos  . 30.00 

Ground  bone,  3  per  cent  am.;  54%  per 

cent  bone  phosphate . 20.50 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers . 4.05  @5.80 

Bulls  . 3.45  #4.50 

Cows  . 1.50  #4.00 

Calves  . 5,00  #9.00 

Sheep  . 3.00  #5.00 

Lambs  . 5.50  #8.00 

Hogs  . .-. . 0.80  @0.90 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES,  AND  TRADE. 

During  November  94,021  immigrants  arrived 
in  this  country,  about  four-fifths  landing  at 
the  port  of  New  York;  1.004  of  those  seeking 
admission  were  sent  back.  The  largest  num¬ 
ber,  21,079  came  from  Russia:  Italy,  18,439; 
Hungary,  15.539;  and  Austria,  10.988.  Greece, 
England  and  Germany  each  sent  something 
over  3,000. 

Greenhouse  people  will  doubtless  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  manufacturers  of  iron 
and  steel  tubing  have  made  another  advance 
in  prices,  this  being  the  third  during  De¬ 
cember,  totaling  an  increase  of  $8  per  ton 
for  the  month.  The  only  reason  given  is 
that  the  manufacturers  “need  the  money.” 

South  African  Fruit. — Plans  are  being 
made  for  much  larger  offerings  of  these  out- 
of-season  fruits  in  New  York.  It  is  expected 
that  the  equivalent  of  three  or  four 
cars  per  week  will  be  received  here 
during  the  season,  which  will  put  South 
Temperate  Zone  peaches,  pears  and  plums 
within  reach  of  others  than  wealthy 
people.  The  freight  rate  from  South  Africa 
to  New  York  via  Southampton,  including  cold 
storage,  will  be  but  a  trifle  more  than  Is  now 
charged  on  shipments  from  California  to  New 
York.  The  plums  and  pears  stand  this  long 
journey  very  well,  but  It  is  doubtful  whether 
much  can  be  done  with  peaches.  All  that 


we  have  tested  thus  far  have  been  too  poor 
to  warrant  paying  even  a  moderate  price, 
except  as  curiosities. 

Dressed  Poultry. — The  week  has  been  so 
cold  that  many  of  the  delayed  shipments 
have  arrived  in  good  condition  in  time  for 
the  better  part  of  the  New  Year’s  trade. 
Fancy  turkeys  have  wholesaled  as  high  as  22 
cents,  hut  most  of  the  offerings  went  at  20 
or  below.  The  Christmas  trade  as  a  whole 
was  unfavorable  to  the  shippers  largely  on 
account  of  the  soft  weather,  hut  the  outlook 
for  New  Y’ear’s  business,  Just  beginning  at 
this  writing,  Is  better.  In  one  poultry  house 
was  a  box  of  dressed  geese  for  which  the 
dealer  was  offered  14  cents.  The  shipper  had 
written  him  that  he  was  getting  20  for  geese 
at  home  and  expected  somcintng  better  from 
New  York.  During  November  and  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time  some  fancy  geese  did  sell  here 
ns  high  as  20  cents,  but  16  has  been  the 
top  price  for  a  month  and  few  sales  have 
run  above  14.  If  this  shipper’s  home  market 
was  paying  20  cents  it  was  a  mistake  to 
send  the  geese  here,  because  they  were  not 
fancy,  and  had  to  go  at.  14.  I  noticed  the 
transaction  and  the  circumstances  leading 
to  it,  and,  knowing  how  geese  were  going  in 
other  stores,  concluded  that  the  dealer  did 
all  that  could  be  expected,  even  though  the 
sale  proved  unsatisfactory.  These  facts  are 
given  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  home  market  supplied,  at  least  so  long 
as  It  will  pay  more  than  city  prices.  When 
geese  are  quoted  in  New  York  for  several 
weeks  at  14  to  16  as  the  top,  it  is  quite  safe 
to  conclude  that,  that  is  all  buyers  will  stand, 
which  is,  in  effect:,  the  market  measure  of 
the  value  of  any  product,  regardless  of  what 
its  food  value  is  or  what  it  is  selling  for 
elsewhere.  w.  w.  h. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Witen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries, 
Butter.  Kggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  lath  .St..  New  York. 


P|  C  ACC  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILLMOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Bntter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  HOMES 

FREE  CATALOGUE  of  Splendid  Bargains. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


3nnn  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  for  sale 
f  UVV  throughout  New  England,  Now  York, 
New  Jersey  and  the  South:  write  for  “Strout’s  List 
No.  17,”  describing  hundreds  of  bargains,  all  sizes  and 
prices,  with  pictures  of  buildings.  E.  A.  STROUT. 
Farm  Dept.  42,  100  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


PA  DM  PHD  CAI  P  —Fine  Hudson  River  Fruit 
irtnlYl  rUn  OH  LLi  Farm;  194  acres;  1,000  apple 
and  pear  trees:  120  acres  under  cultivation;  pasture 
for  20  cows;  14  room  house;  bath-room;  running 
water;  telephone:  a  tenant  house;  near  Hudson 
River  and  West  Shore  Railroad.  Bargain.  Write 
CLIFTON  BEDELL,  Ravona,  N,  Y„  or  F.  V.  R. 
TURK,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


QAI  p  A  pair  of  excellent  young 
■  Ny  l\  OHLk  I’oj  Hounds,  magnificently 
bred,  tried  and  proven;  good  runners.  For  further 
particulars  apply  to  HARRY  E.  PHILLIPS,  Port 
Jervis,  Now  York,  R.  F.  D. 


Buy  Land  Now  T  eniVessee 

I  can  sell  yon  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  aero  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  w  heat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for facts  and  free  book  lets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  <fc  St.  Louis  Ry., Nashville,  Tenn.  Dept.C. 

$5 to $20 an  Acre&goingup 


WANTED 


De  A 

Railroad  Atari 

MaJkeBig  Moi>ey 
PositionOudrdOteed 


START  NOW  , 

— ^  and  In  threeor  four  weeks,  by  study- 

— >#  Ing  at  odd  times,  you  will  be  qualified  to 
nil  tfie  position  o!  Braketnaa  or  Fireman, 
paying  from  $75.00  to  $125.00  a  month. 

Our  course  will  not  interfere  with  present  work. 
Notice,  we  don't  say  •■maybe"  you'll  get  a  posi¬ 
tion,  we  don't  say  we'll  '‘assist”  or ‘'help”  you — 

Wo  guarentoo  to  place  you  in  a  good  paying  posi¬ 
tion,  in  line  for  rapid  promotion,  when  you  have 
completed  the  course. 

Send  for  our  tree  book,  tcRing  what  we  are  and 

who  we  arc  and  you  will  then  clearly  understand 
why  weoiier  young  men  greater  opportunities  than 
others,  and  why  we  can  guarantee  positions  while 
others  only  promise. 

We  accept  no  applicants,  we  take  no  one’s  money 
I?ri>ur  course*  ",10  is  not  bodily  and  mentally  qua!- 
lfied  to  become  a  lira  Iceman  or  a  Fireman. 

High  officials  of  this  country's  greatest  railroads 
areotticers  of  our  Association,  and  many  others  rec¬ 
ommend  us  and  co-operate  with  us  because — 

The aim  of  this  Standard  School  is  to  supply  the  roads 
with  men  who  have  been  prepared  for  their  duties. 

We  have  more  applications  lor  our  graduates  than 
we  can  fill. 

Write  For  Particulars  Now,  stating  age,  weight 
and  height.  A  lew  dollars  and  a  tew  hours’ study 
means  a  life  ol  prosperity  and  pleasant  work. 

UNITED  RAILROAD  ASSOCIATION, 
Dept.C  81  Leonard  St.,  New  York  City 

Branch  Offices :  Chicago,  111.,  Denver,  Colo.  , 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

_  14yearssalc.  One  Co  two  cans 
■fulfill  cure  Heaves.  51.00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

The. Vo  w  tun  Re  uiedyCo.,  Toledo,  O. 


Is  abso¬ 
lutely  water¬ 
proof.  Resists  fire. 
Is  easy  to  apply.  Re¬ 
quires  no  expensive  at¬ 
tention.  Not  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature. 
Contains  no  tar,  paper, 
rubber  or  other  short-lived 
ingredients  to  crack,  dry- 
up  and  become  useless 
with  age. 

Write  us  for  samples,  booklet  and 
further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturer. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Chicago  Cincinnati  St.  Lout. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 


F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St. ,  N.  Y. 


STKITE 

GOVERNOR  PULLEY 

For  running  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators,  guaranteed  to  start 
and  run  separators  as  steady 
with  power  as  by  hand,  Wo 
also  manufacture  p  o  w  •  r 
transmission  for  the  farmer. 
Power  in  any  building  from 
one  engine.  Write  us  now. 
STKITE  GOVERNOR  1*11, 1.ET  CO., 
K I  5  Third  At*-.  South, 
Minneapullft,  •  Minn. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
at  o  u  r  e  x  pense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
1100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Get*  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotestweather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
Durlngcold  weather  set  In  house,  water  need  not  be 
Changed.  '60 .000 Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1906.  More 
Boss  than  any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write 
today  for  free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

Blufton  Cream  Separator  Co.  box  m  Blufton,  0. 


IMPORTED  CATALONA,  MAJORIC 
AND  KENTUCKY  BRED  JACKS. 


We  have  the  grandest  lot  of 
Imported  Catalona,  Majorie,  and 
Kentucky  bred  jacks  ever  offered 
by  any  firm.  Our  stock  of  saddle, 
trotting  &  pacing  stallions  is  also 
very  largo. Poland  Chinn  and  Tam- 
worth  Hogs.  Write  for  Catalog. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY. 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Brunch  Burn,  Newton,  Kan. 


KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  for  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Special  bargains  for  the 
Holidays.  Write,  or  come 
to  see  us,  a  large  lot  to 
select  from. 


JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


Read’s  £%*  Rein  Holders 

Serious  accidents  duo  to  reins  catching  under 
shaft  ends  avoided.  Ornamental,  2,006,000 

ill  use.  Mekul  ami  Imt.  Rubber,  25e.  a  pule;  Kraut,  30e. 
II  C  fi  hip  Rein  Supporters,  dash  Rein  Fastener, 
MLOU  horse  Tull  Tie,  Cheek  rein  Loop,  whiffietree 

Trace  Loeks.  Demand  them  attached  to 
harness  and  carriages.  Sold  by  50,000  har¬ 
ness,  carriage,  hardware,  gen.  mdse,  dealers. 
If  yours  hasn’t  them,  insist  upon  his  getting 
all  kinds  for  you.  Rein  Supporters  and  Tail  Tie  iu 
brass,  30c.  Cat.  85  free.  o.  B.  read  meg.  Co., Troy,  N.  y. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 


Host  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 
Syrup  Cuub  and  Sap  Palls. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Linesvllle,  Pa. 
▲Iso,  Hit*,  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Mao  Ulna 


1907. 


T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


i3 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


If  your  description  of  the  grape  is  as  l rue 
as  tlie  one  given  of  the  Ruby  Queen  Rose, 
t lie  vine  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  price 
of  the  paper.  The  Ruby  Queen  is  one  of  the 
bcs't  roses  we  have,  and  is  a  beautiful  sight 
when  in  full  bloom.  j.  r.  w. 

New  York. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  enclosing  P.  O. 
order  for  $1.30  for  renewal  of  subscription 
and  three  10-cent  subscriptions.  I  think  we 
are  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  offer  of 
so  valuable  a  grapevine.  In  most  cases  I 
should  discount  t lie  statements  respecting  it, 
hut  having  the  fullest  confidence  in  your 
integrity  accept  them  at  their  face  value. 

Connecticut.  w.  a. 

We  print  the  above  letters  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  recent  new  subscribers.  Our  old 
friends  know  from  experience  that  the 
things  distributed  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  have 
exceeded  any  claim  made  for  them.  The 
“Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2”  potato,  the 
“Carman  No.  3,”  and  “Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh”  were  all  first  distributed  in  this 
way.  Tlie  Ruby  Queen  rose  and  the 
new  Crimson  Rambler  Philadelphia  are 
of  more  recent  distribution.  The  new 
grape  which  we  shall  distribute  this  year 
is,,  we  confidently  believe,  of  greater 
value  than  any  of  the  others.  The  cost 
of  distribution  will  greatly  exceed  any  of 
them,  but  there  promises  to  be  abundant 
compensation  for  this  in  the  interest  taken 
by  those  who  have  so  far  renewed  in 
sending  in  both  trial  and  yearly  orders 
for  their  neighbors. 

I  was  very  pleasantly  surprised  to  receive 
by  mall,  on  December  17,  the  book  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln's  Letters  and  Speeches  as  a 
present  from  you.  I  thank 'you  heartily,  and 
assure  you  that  I  shall  enjoy  reading  it  very 
much.  Wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
prosperous  New  Year.  c.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

This  friend  sent  us  $1  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  his  neighbor.  We  have  a  list  of 
splendid  books  and  other  rewards,  any 
one  of  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail 
you  for  a  similar  service.  Here  are 
some  of  the  titles :  “David  Harum,” 
“Blennerhasset,”  “Quincy  Adams  Saw¬ 
yer,”  Letters  and  Addresses  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,”  "Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Mer¬ 
chant  to  1 1  is  Son.”  “Sherlock  Holmes,” 
also  a  nice  list  of  books  for  boys  and 
girls,  a  gentleman’s  wallet,  a  ladies’  pock- 
etbook,  an  excellent  jack  knife. 

The  Bible  received  and  it  Is  Impossible  for 
me  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  was  with  it.  It 
was  so  much  nicer  than  I  expected  It  to  be. 
I  will  try  to  raise  the  subscribers  for  the 
breakfast  set  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  live  in  a 
small  town,  and  this  will  be  my  third  order, 
and  I  am  only  a  little  girt  eight  years  old, 
and  I  do  all  the  work  myself  but  the  letter¬ 
writing.  I  cannot  write  a  business  letter  yet. 
Mamma  has  to  write  them  for  me.  My  papa 
has  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  eight  years  and  it  is 
a  part  of  the  family.  l.  e.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

The  little  eight-year-old  girl  sent  two 
new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and 
got  a  handsome  Bible.  She  earned  two 
other  rewards;  and  is  now  after  the  set 
of  dishes.  We  have  more  of  the  Bibles 
and  any  number  of  sets  of  dishes.  Don’t 
you  want  one  of  them? 

A  subscriber  asks  us  about  the  Co¬ 
operative  Homemakers,  which  has  a  land 
scheme  some  place  in  Texas.  We  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  satisfactory 
information  about  them,  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  woman  who  invested  in  the 
New  Jersey  land  scheme  exposed  some 
weeks  ago  may  be  worth  while  repeating. 
This  woman  invested  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime  in  a  lot.  When  she  went  to  look 
for  it  she  found  it  was  20  miles  from  the 
town,  away  in  the  pine  woods.  She  had 
bought  it  as  a  suburb.  Another  woman 
paid  $400  for  a  lot  and  could  not  sell  it 
for  the  fees  she  paid  for  registering  the 
deed.  Land  schemes  are  bad  things  to 
tackle  at  long  distance. 

How  about  the  Chicago  New  York  Air  Line 
Railroad?  Are  they  responsible  or  is  it  a 
bait  with  a  hook  to  it?  l.  W.  S. 

New  Hampshire. 

A  brokerage  house  in  Boston  is  trying 
to  interest  farmers  in  this  scheme;  but 
they  seem  not  anxious  to  advertise  their 
road.  They  have  not  answered  our  in¬ 
quiry  about  i.ts  location.  If  anyone 
wants  an  interest  in  a  railroad  on  paper, 
we  will  send  the  name  and  address  of  the 
promoters. 

Have  you  any  complaints  against  Chas.  IT. 
Manley.  St.  Joseph.  Mich?  My  brother.  E. 
I.  Schauber,  sent  him  $16.60  in  March  for  a 
portable  henhouse  and  two  chicken  coops.  He 
acknowledged  order,  but  never  shipped  the 
goods  and  has  refused  to  answer  letters  since. 

New  York.  G.  k.  s. 

We  have  no  better  success  with  Mr. 


Manley.  We  asked  him  for  an  explana¬ 
tion,  but  he  does  not  reply,  lie  has  had 
this  customer’s  money  now  eight  months, 
and  shows  no  disposition  to  return  it  or 
send  the  goods.  Keep  his  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  when  you  have  money  that  you 
cannot  use  you  might  want  to  repeat 
Mr.  Schauber’s  experience. 

On  October  27,  1906,  we  printed  in  this 
department  a  complaint  by  Mr.  F.  N. 
Weimer,  Homedale,  Va.,  in  regard  to  a 
pair  of  pigs  he  bought  of  M.  L.  Bower- 
sox,  Bradford,  O.  We  had  exhausted 
every  effort  to  adjust  the  matter  before 
printing  the  complaint.  Since  then  Mr. 
Bowersox  wrote  that  he  would  like  to 
have  the  pigs  back.  A  satisfactory  price 
was  named,  and  the  matter  is  now  closed. 
After  receiving  the  pigs  Mr.  Bowersox 
writes : 

I  will  frankly  say  that  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied.  The  hogs  are  a  tine  pair.  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  them  in  such  fine  shape. 
They  are  beauties,  and  if  1  were  to  buy  any 
new  stock  anywhere  near  as  good  of  any 
breeder,  no  matter  where  located,  they  would 
cost  me  at  least  $45  per  head. 

As  the  pair  cost  him  only  $40  he  ought 
to  be  satisfied.  Pie  says  they  are  not  for 
sale,  as  he  bought  them  back  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  Air.  Bowersox  seemed  to 
be  offended  because  of  our  publication  of 
the  complaint,  and  since  the  matter  has 
been  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  we  wish  to  give  him  full  credit 
for  his  part  in  it.  The  case  seemed  to 
grow  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  and  quality  of  the  pigs.  Mr. 
Weimer  made  three  propositions  for  ad¬ 
justment  before  anything  was  printed 
about  them.  They  were  rejected.  We 
thought  them  fair,  hut  the  present  settle¬ 
ment  is  on  the  basis  of  one  of  those 
propositions.  We  regret  that  the  breeder 
did  not  act  more  promptly  in  this  case, 
but  we  have  never  had  any  other  com¬ 
plaint  about  this  breeder,  and  we  assume 
that  his  business  generally  is  satisfactory 
to  his  customers. 

Subscription  renewals  are  catching  up 
as  we  near  the  end  of  December.  JTbe 
day  after  Christmas  was  the  biggest  day 
we  ever  had  for  that  cftite.  If  you  got 
the  expiration  notices  for  December  sit 

right  down  now  and  send  along  the  re¬ 
newal.  j.  j.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Our  old  $100  offer  always  good  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  cure,  when  cure  is  possible,  any 
case  of  splint,  curb,  colic,  thrush,  etc. 

■‘Vetorlnary  Experience,"  the  horse¬ 
man’s  infallible  pintle.  Valued  every¬ 
where.  A  copy  mailed  free.  Write 
for  it 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co.* 

SOBovorly  St.,  Boston,  Mats* 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

32  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
tnay  have  a  bunch  or  tiruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Sufio,  Knee  or  Throat. 

ABSORBINE 

■will  clean  them  off  without  laying 
the  horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  10-B 
free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Removes  Soft 
Bunches, Cures  VaricoseVeins.  Allays 
Tain.  Genuine  infd.  only  by 


W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Sorlngfield.Mass. 


MAVIN  UUK 

cures  these 


"5AVE-THE-H0RSE 

^  *  Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Mind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  Tendons 
and  all  Lamenpaa.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

£  !•  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
*%  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  -s*, _ 

J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spwa.  RiHGBOm.Cung  Thowuo 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  - *  -  —■ 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Expretft  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  2 


WORMS 

v  are  now  In  season.  They  are  quickly 
eradicated  by 

Summers’ 
Worm  Powders 

Thirty  Yenra*  Popularity;  Dead  Shot 
every  time;  Largest  Sale.  7-lb.  pktr.. 
$1.00;  3-lb.  pkg.,  50c.  Of  all  Druggists  or 

CYRIL  FRANKLYN, 

72  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  ut 
Stockmen’ a  Supplies  Free. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y”.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

DARRKD,  BUFF  ANI)  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
HOCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
Whito  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $2.00  each, 
$7.."i0  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  EastDouegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta.  Pennsylvania. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  II.  ZIMMER.  K.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

DAIIRED  BOCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
^  our  Famous  Egg-producing  strains;  Pullets  lay 
at  131  days.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City.  Fa. 

Cockerels,  150  R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds.  Partridge  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Best  strains  bred  separately.  Elegant  birds 
$2.00  up.  May  return  my  expense.  Sinolaiu  Smith, 
002  5th  St..  Brooklyn.,  N.  Y.  Farm,  Soutliold,  N.  Y. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  STNKI.E' 

W.Plymouth  Bocks  and  \V.  Holland  Turkeys 

BUFF  TURKEYS — Ohio  State  Fair  Winners. 

HARRY  PROUTY,  Cumberland,  Ohio. 

ritf  C  TWO-YEAR  OLD  R.  0.  B.  LEGHORN 

P  I  ■  ^  Hens,  or  Three  Bullets,  with  Cockerel, 

■  ■  ■  ™  $5.00;  Cockerels,  $1.00  to  $5.00.  S.  C.  K. 

I.  Red  Cockerels,  $2.00. 

SABA  A.  LITTLE,  Clyde,  New  York. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. -Very  prolific  layers. 

1  Flock  of  50  averaged  150  eggs  per  duck  in  single 
season.  Individuals  have  reached  200  eggs.  Fine 
stock  for  sale.  G.  E.  BRIGGS,  Lebanon,  Conn. 

COR  SALE— Fine  largo  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels, 
r  $1.50  each.  E.  Franklin  Kean,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

■MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese  &Wh.  Holland 
m  Turkeys  for  sale.  E.  Sehieber,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 

’T'OULOUSE  GKKSK— Finest  stock — reasonable 

4  prices.  GEORGE  E.  BRIGGS,  Lebanon.  Conn. 

jyiAPLE  VILLA  POl’LTUY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  varl- 
1  *  title*,  AtiditluHiuii*,  Hooka,  Wyandot  tea,  Minorcas,  Leghorn*, 
Hamburg*,  Spaulah,  .Ancona*,  Java*.  W.  G.  Mosher, S\ivnnln,l’a. 

|  IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock.  A  few  good  birds. 
C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Fano^S^SSC* 

Breeders  of  Blue  Ribbon,  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns'and  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Largest 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators 
10,000  Eggs  capacity. 

DUBEBRED  and  No.  1.— Light  Brahmas,  White 
*  P.  Rocks,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Buff  Cochins,  $5  a  trio  for  a  short  time.  Vigorous 
stock.  Just  ready  to  lay. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Fa. 

MANOKIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  the  best  laying 
strains  in  America.  Stock  and  Eggs  at  FARMERS’ 
PRICES.  R.  B-  Pusky,  Box  6,  Princess  Anne,  Mil. 

^J%COTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
deight  mo8.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 

PHI  1  IF  PIIPPIFQ  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese. 

uULLIL  1  U I  I  1  LO| Edgewater Farm, Romulus, N.  Y 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS  and  Brood 

1  Bitches.  London  Collie  Kennels,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

©PORTING  DOGS,  Cattle,  Sheep. 

__  **  Swine,  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and 

Rabbits.  Ten  cents  Fifty-six  page 
illustrated  catalogue.  C.G.Lloydt, 
D4?i>t.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 

p  WUITFQ — Bred  Sows,  $15.  Barred  P.  Rocks 
Ui  IT  11 1  1  Lo  and  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels.  $1.00 
each.  H.  A.  THATCHER,  Perulack,  Pennsylvania. 

DF.KKSHIKF.  PIGS,  up;  Female  Collie  Pup*,  f*  months, 

O  95.00;  White  Holland  Turkova,  $3.50;  Butt'OrpIngton  Cockerel*, 
$1.00.  Stock  strict ly  pure.  W.  A.  LOT1IKKH,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

COR  SALE— Fancy  yoke  of  Oxen  (Devons)  4  years 

1  old.  M.  B.  Fellows,  Howe  Cave,  Schoharie  Co. ,N.Y 

EGGS  ALL  WINTER,  if  you  feed  Eaton's  Perfec¬ 
tion  Mash  Mixture,  will  increase  profits.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  R.  D.  EATON  GRAIN  AND  FEED 
CO,.  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

i  largest  ami  most  prolific.  Wo  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FKEK  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


IICriT  free  'a,“ 

I  IK  II  wo  make.  Write  for  our 
i*  I'  ree  catalog  today. 

8tratton  Mfg.  Oo„  Box  108,  Brie,"  Penna. 


HOW 


— elp  vour  hens.  Feed 
them  fresh  cut  green 
I  Ml 


bone  and  youMl  get  I 
__  ___  more  eggs-you’Il  get 
TO  GET  eFKS  in  winter  when 
eggs  are  worth  while.  . 

U  A  r,  p  The  Standard 

fial  IIKEl  Hone  Cutter  prepares  bone  right  1 
fortfeeding, quiekly— easily.  Prices 
■■  4%  a  4%  $s.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarautee- 
■■  ij  ij  ^  8ent  on  trial.  Writeror  catalog.  , 
!■  U  KJIQ^Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co. Milford, Maas. 


New  Sure  Hatch  Book 

1A  new  book,  written  to  help  ft 
_  MAKE  POULTRY  PAY  BETTER  I 

Off  the  press  only  a  few  days  and  al"  I 
ready  the  talk  of  tlie  poultry  world. 
Has  102  large  pages, 
with  a  wealth  of  illus¬ 
trations.  Filled  to  the 
brim  with  valuable  in¬ 
formation  drawn  from 
actual  experience. 

Easy  to  read  and 
Understand.  Tells  all 
about  tha  famous 

SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR 

How  It  I*  built;  how  it  runs  itself  and 
pays  for  itself  with  one  hatch!  Sold 
under  5-year  Guarantee,  f  reight  pre¬ 
paid,  for  the  low  Sure  Hatch  prices. 
Must  do  the  work  for  you  or  we  take  it 
back  at  our  expense.  110,000  in  use, 
giving  satisfaction. 

Write  today  for  the  new  free  Sure 
Hatch  Book.  Read  it  before  you  buy 
an  incubator  at  any  price. 

•  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  44, Fremont, Neb., OTDpt.  44 , Indianapolis, Ind. 


I 


Write  today  for  The  Autobiography 

of  a  Ht-u  and  the  Viotor  Book — the 
whole  Btory  from  the  chick  io  the 
•KR  to  how  to  make  hens  lay.  Al) 
about  Incubator*  for  expert  and 
beginner.  Knowledge  you  ought 
to  have  if  you  art*  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  one.  VICTOR  machines  are 
practical  and  well  made,  economi¬ 
cal  in  opr  ration  and  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  b-  at  results.  Don’t 
waste  your  time,  eggs  and  oil  in 
a  poor  machine.  Let  us  toll  yon 
how  to  begin  right.  Our  40  years 
experience  in  at  your  service  in 
these  books.  Let  us  send  them 
to  you  ami  see.  Write  us  for 
them  today.  Goo.  Ertel  Co. 
Established  1867.  Quincy,  Ill. 


IIMUSM: 


Stietmt  DiMOlOHtD  (Vr  riooD •  liitli  Imphovimints 
OunmiNTttD  Sound- PinrttT  mbtchciu  fl  fin  108 

Ego  Size  *io»e»CH-.  ?i6 C6»  Size  *i6t»  ibcm; 
HtGUinn  Pnicl *18 V »es  . Runt  Opportunity. 
Stbnobpo  Matoichg  St  Less  Turn  Cost  ltiMnne. 
No  CntuL#«  On  Tikx.Smo  CflSfl  Wini  Onote  At  Otice-. 
StND  For  ReooLNB  Incodrton  Cnocoen  —  •  Suppuy  Caros 


CORNELL  INCUBATOR  CO  Itmacany 


THE 


tion  i 


Means  that  our  new  applicati 
■kfC-lftf  Nature’s  own  method  hatches  bet- 
HE.YV  ter.  Stronger.  brighter  chicks.  That’; 

r— "v-i ■  the  reason  for  the  c - ; — .  - 

METHUD  New  Method 

Incubator.  The  1  ^  M 
.  m ™  story  of.how  and 

why  it  does  it,  is  fully  told  in  our 
new  free  catalog— send  for  it  anil 
|  learn  the  New  Method  secret. 

The  New  Method  Incubator  Co., 

1 136  W.  Main  St.,  Morrow,  Ohio, 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 

Sri  red  first-class  hatchers  made. 

iKO.  11.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


’  8  end  for  free  | 
Catalogue. 


“Perfect”  Incubator 

60  Egg  Incubators 
120  •• 

240 


.$4.00 
6.45 
■  9.25 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  i  ncubator  is  on 
trial.  That's  tlie  way  tlie  “  Perfect”  is 
•old.  brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 
Write  for  200-page  free  book. 


Tfco  United  Factories  Company,  D.pt,  X31  Cl.ralind,  Ohio. 


We  have  something 
interesting  to  say. 
In  this  space  wo  can  say  little  concerning  oar  new 


ON  INCUBATORS 

In  this  space  wo  can  say  little  con 

Automatic  Buckeye  Incubator 

An  All  Metal,  Fire  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher 

fectit  is  operated  Without  a  Thermometer 

Temperature  exactly  right  withoutadjusfclng  Regulator. 
Can’t  be  overheated.  Guaranteed  6  yea  s.  Free  cat¬ 
alogue  gives  installment  plan  and  full  details. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  O. 

EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIS 

Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
bigprotlts.  Hatch  them  in  a 
__  BANTA  INCUBATOR 
_  Our  fj  ||  Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
Guarantee  j  jj  ventilation  gives  strong 
Protects  youU  chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
*  minutes  work  daily.  Newoata- 
Iogfree.  Banta-Bendar  Mig.  Co  Dept.  46.Ligonler.lnd. 


liORiDnein,  Expert*  and  Agricultural  Ex- 
|  perl  inf  ut  Stations  Vko  and  Kecutnmcnd 

I  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

Our 244  j.eo  B™k,  “How  To  Make 
Money  With  Poultry,”  contain*  mono 

)ufuniiAiU>n  t.  an  any  other.  FKEK  by  *end- 
ing  add  rested  of  two  friends  who  keep  poultry. 

CIPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.t 
Buffalo,  bew  York,  lt««ton,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Oakland,  fal..  and  London,  Eng. 


IN  POULTRY 
1  and  INCUBATORS 


more  eggs 


keeps 

hens  laying  steadily  all  winter 
1  i-iues  14c  to  per  lb.  at  di  alers. 
Zitcft  *  Egg  Record  and  valuublo 
book  let  free.  Write  today. 

WILLIAM  RUST  &  BON8, 
Dept,  p,  Mow  Brunswick,  M.  J 


YOU  WAM  EGGS 


LOrth«l^em’  ,eed  Kre?n  bone  fresh  cut,  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  Get  twice 
the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers.hoavfer  fowls,  bigger  profit^ 

MANN’S  L*TBOMEW  CUTTER  10  Days  Free  Trial.  Mo  money  fn 

F.  W.  MANN  GO.,  Box  IB  Milford,  Mass. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


PUREBRED  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS  AND  THEIR  METHODS. 
The  Establishment  of  a  New  Breed. 

The  different  breeds  of  live  stock  arc 
comparatively  young.  In  the  very  earli¬ 
est  books  in  English,  in  which  live  stock 
is  considered,  breeds  are  almost  unno¬ 
ticed.  In  1789  George  Culley,  a  noted 
breeder,  published  his  well-known  book, 
“Observations  on  Live  Stock.”  In  this 
he  says :  “Though  I  said  that  probably 
we  only  had  two  original  breeds  of  horses 
on  this  island,  yet  I  apprehend  we  have 
several  different  breeds  of  cattle,  viz.:  the 
long-horned  or  Lancashire  kind ;  the 
short-horned  or  Dutch  kind ;  the  polled, 
humbled,  or  Galloway  breed ;  the  Kiloes, 
or  Scotch  cattle ;  the  Alderney,  or  French 
breed;  and  the  wild  breed.”  He  also  re¬ 
fers  to  the  Welsh  and  Herefordshire 
brown  cattle,  and  likens  the  former  to  the 
Kiloe  and  the  latter  to  a  cross  of  the 
Welsh  and  a  “bastard  long-horn.”  Since 
the  day  of  Culley  the  subject  of  breeds 
of  live  stock  has  constantly  grown  in  im¬ 
portance.  Breeds  unmentioned  by  him  are 
to-day  world  famous,  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  to  be  found  in  many  great 
flocks  and  herds.  Instead  of  a  few 
breeds  of  cattle,  they  mount  up  into  the 
scores,  if  we  are  to  recognize  the  local 
ones  mostly  unknown  in  America,  but 
well  established  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  in  other  countries. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  our 
breeds  have  come  into  being.  One  may 
be  considered  the  natural  one,  associated 
with  environment  and  simple  selection, 
the  other  the  artificial  one,  the  result  of 
cross  breeding  and  selection.  If  we  take 
Short-horn  cattle  as  our  most  familiar 
example  of  an  old  and  well-established 
breed,  we  may  regard  its  evolution  as  the 
natural  one.  In  northeastern  England,  in 
the  region  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Tees, 
for  generations  there  had  existed  a  class 
of  cattle  that  were  usually  short  of  horn, 
that  were  red,  red  and  white,  white  or 
roan,  that  fattened  fairly  well  and  were 
quite  suited  to  the  local  conditions.  They 
had,  then,  defects,  but  these  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  the  breeders.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  few  cattle  were  imported  from 
Holland,  and  these  were  used  to  improve 
the  breed.  Late  in  the  18th  century  and 
early  in  the  19th.  a  few  men,  notably  the 
Colling  Bros.,  Thos.  Bates,  the  Booths 
and  Amos  Cruckshank,  began  aggressive 
work  in  establishing  the  Short-horn 
breed.  Perhaps  the  Colling  Bros,  first 
paved  the  way  to  uniformity  of  Short¬ 
horn  character,  and  they  practiced  selec¬ 
tion  and  in-and-in  breeding  in  a  notable 
manner.  Once  a  red  Galloway  cow  was 
used  in  the  Colling  herd,  but  the  breed 
evolution  was  essentially  the  result  of 
studied  selection — it  was  the  outgrowth  of 
local  conditions  of  environment,  assisted 
by  intelligent  breeders.  The  method  by 
which  the  Short-horn  was  developed, 
probably  largely  applies  to  many  of  the 
breeds 

Another  class  of  breed  establishment, 
which  for  convenience  may  be  termed  the 
artificial  one,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
Oxford  Down  sheep.  Alxmt  1833  Mr. 
Samuel  Druce,  of  Oxfordshire,  England, 
mated  a  Cots  wold  ram  to  some  Hamp¬ 
shire  Down  ewes.  This  was  a  case  of  dis¬ 
tinct  cross-breeding.  The  progeny  were 
known  as  “half-breds,”  and  these  were  sep¬ 
arated  out,  and  the  ewes  were  mated  to 
either  Cotswold  or  Hampshire  rams,  as 
conformation  and  conditions  seemed  to 
justify.  During  the  course  of  a  score  of 
years  Mr.  Druce  and  others  in  the  com¬ 
munity  kept  breeding  with  the  view  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  breed  especially  suited  to  the 
local  needs.  So  persistent  and  consistent 
was  their  work,  that  in  1862,  hardly  30 
years  after  the  first  cross  was  effected, 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  recognized 
the  Oxford  Down  as  a  breed,  and  gave 


it  a  place  at  the  Battersea  show.  Since 
then  the  development  of  the  Oxford 
Down  has  fairly  kept  pace  with  the  other 
leading  breeds  of  sheep. 

In  early  days  an  important  factor  in 
improving  some  of  the  breeds  was  by  the 
use  on  them  of  the  better  established 
ones.  This  especially  applies  to  sheep 
and  swine.  Southdown  and  Leicester 
sheep  and  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  swine, 
by  a  dash  of  their  blood,  have  materially 
assisted  in  improving  some  other  breeds. 

When  a  race  or  variety  of  animals 
transmits  its  special  characteristics  or  pe¬ 
culiarities  with  some  uniformity  from 
generation  to  generation,  it  becomes  a 
breed.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  estab¬ 
lished  until  this  power  of  transmission  is 
reasonably  certain  to  prevail.  By  careful 
selection  and  breeding,  the  valuable  quali¬ 
ties  may  become  intensified  and  made 
more  important,  while  the  undesirable 
ones  may  be  materially  modified  and 
largely  bred  out.  In  the  case  of  each 
great  breed,  some  man,  as  a  master 
breeder,  lias  raised  it  above  the  preceding 
generations.  While  purity  of  blood  is  not 
absolutely  essential  in  the  operations  of 
an  individual  stockman,  the  general  up¬ 
lift  and  improvement  of  the  live  stock  is 
most  certainly  dependent  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  and  breeding  of  the  purebred  sires 
and  dams.  c.  s.  plumb. 

PROTECTING  WATER  PIPES. 

I  do  not  understand  just  what  kind  of 
pipes  your  Virginia  reader,  page  926,  has 
reference  to.  I  have  not  a  very  large  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  line,  but  have  some.  The 
two-inch  pipe  running  from  the  ground 
to  my  water  tank,  a  distance  of  about  49 
feet.  I  have  boxed  in  with  t  tuc  and 
groove  flooring,  making  a  box  of  about 
two  feet  square  all  the  way  up.  Before 
this  was  shut  up  we  wrapped  the  pipe 
securely  with  paper  and  packed  the  inter¬ 
vening  space  in  sawdust,  being  careful  to 
keep  the  pipe  in  the  center  of  the  box. 
Before  doing  this,  we  used  the  box  and 
sawdust  alone  without  the  paper  and  had 
trouole.  One  of  the  best  things  your 
Virginia  reader  could  do  in  addition  to 
protecting  the  pipes,  is  on  very  cold  nights 
to  let  a  very  small  stream  drip  from  the 
spigot.  This  will  keep  the  water  in  mo¬ 
tion  and  prevent  the  formation  of  ice. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  allen. 


FOREST  FARM 

Imported  Guernsey  Cattle  Only 

Herd  headed  by  Champion  Island-bred  Bull 

ST.  A  M  A  N  T 

Our  Herd  numbers  over  125  Head  which  was  the 
pick  of  the  Island.  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bull  Calves 
may  he  selected  hy  those  who  wish  to  improve  and 
increase  their  herds. 

PIGGERY  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Champion  English-bred  BERKSHIRES, 
MIDDLE  YORKSHIRES  and  TAMWORTHS. 

A.  A.  HOUSMAN,  Prop.,  Babylon,  L.  I. 

M.  S.  Secobd,  Superintendent. 

FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

The  Show  Ring  successes  and  very  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Advanced  Register  Annals  prove  that 
we  have  BEAUTY  and  UTILITY  combined  in 
a  high  degree. 

Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale, 

both  home-bred  and  imported,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  excellence. 

rtf'  Inspection  invited.  Tuberculin-tested. 

J.  I..  HOPE,  Sup’t.,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 

BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  ail 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

lUVKNBUBGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

BRIIjIi  P’ARIYE 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4%  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  U.  BRILL,  Pougliquag,  N.  Y. 

WE  ARE  GOING  TO  SELL  THE 

Pure  Bred  Holstein  Bull 

JOHN  PIETERTJE  MECHTHI LDE,  No.  42260, 
horn  May  29tli,  ’06,  to  the  first  party  sending  $40.  Dam 
Katie  Pietertjo,  great  capacity,  65  lbs.  per  day,  two 
milkings;  she  bya  brother  to  the  World's  Champion 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  sired  by  a  son  of  Neta 
Pauls  Son’s  King  and  Calaban  Inka  Meehthilde.  A 
very  growthy  fine  animal,  showing  plenty  of  constitu¬ 
tion  and  vigor,  very  handsome,  more  white  than  black. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINfiS  COMPANY,  Lacona,  N.  Y 

CCppCTQ  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
rLlini.  I  O  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
frpe.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
Thesfe  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illus.  book  6c.  Cir.  price 
list  free.  *S.  KAKN8WOKT11,  MlddlctuHii,  Ohio 


COD  CHI  C-1>uroc  Jersey  Red  Sows  bred 
CUD  OALC  for  1st  of  April  farrow,  also  some 
choice  Fall  Pigs  Sired  by  Inter-State  Chief,  First  Prize 
and  Sweepstake  Boar,  W.  Va.  State  Fair.  These  are 
money  makers,  buy  one  of  these  sows  or  some  fine 
pigs.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON.  Cameron.  W.  Va. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-honed,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
nigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A,  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason • 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 

Descriptive  circulars  o.i  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WA'ISON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

O-  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silver 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East.  I’liarsnlia,  New  York 

Dnllarl  fliirham  Cattle.  Both  sexes  for  sale! 
rUllcll  uurnam  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 
$1  each.  A.  E.  LEEDOM,  Freeland,  Mus.  Co., Ohio. 

Laurel  farm’s  specialty  is  young 

Registered  Jersey  family  cows.  Charms  Village 
Daisy,  No,  188,889,  large  and  handsome;  solid  cream 
fawn  with  black  points,  beautiful  head  with  fine  in¬ 
curving  horns;  perfect  udder  and  teats.  Soon  to 
drop  a  calf  hy  Rissa’s  Czar.  Price  $100.  Also  two 
splendid  Bull  Calves  nt  $25  each. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  English  Bacon 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sate. 
Mkadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 

KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  50  Fall  Pigs. 

$6.00  each  or  $1 1 .00  per  pair,  not  akin.  Your  money 
hack  if  not  satisfied.  Also  a  few  high  class  hoars 
ready  for  service  and  some  splendid  young  sows. 
They  are  all  Kalorama  Farm  quality.  Addross 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berlishires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin*  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow* 
In  Calf.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves. 

Also  fine  bull  from  official  test  dam  ready  for  service. 
Write  promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  all.  If  you  have  not  already 
bought,  you  should  at  once  secure  a  few  registered 

Star  Farm  Females, 

they  will  make  the  New  Year  not  only  happy  but 
profitable.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars,  free. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F,  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


IE  DC  EVC-Coinbination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
|J EltdC  I  O  sale.  2  cows,  4  heifers.  22  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenberg,  Pa. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R,.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg  Pa. 


Knowledge- 

not  guesswork 


DR.  HESS,  M.P„  D.V.Si. 

in  ms 

LABORATORY^ 


Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D  V,S,)who  formulated  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food te  a 
_  regularly  licensed  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  a  Veterinary  Surgeon.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  tho  University  of  Wooster.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ma¬ 
triculate  of  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md„  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Veterinary  College,  and  in  addition  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  stock  feeder  of  many  years’  experience.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  a 
medicinal  food  prepared  from  a  highly  successful  prescription  used  by  Dr. 
Hess  in  his  many  years  regular  practice  before  the  food  was  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  requires  only  common  sense  to  see  that  unprofessional  manufacturers 
cannot  equal  a  preparation  formulated  by  a  practical  physician  and  based  upon 
accurate  knowledge,  long  experience  and  observation.  Furthermore, 

D5  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

FOR  CATTLE,  HOGS,  SHEEP  AND  HORSES 

is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do  all  thatisclaimad  for  it.  It  contains  tonics  for  the  digestion,  iron  for  the  blood,  nitrates 
to  expel  poisonous  materials  from  the  system,  laxatives  to  regulate  the  bowels.  It  has  the  recommendation  of  the  Veterinary 
Colleges,  the  Farm  Papers,  is  recognized  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  laxative  by  our  own  Government,  and  is  Mold  on  n  written 
guarantee  at 

100  lbs.  $5.00  (  Except  In  Canada 
25  lb.  pail  $1.60  j  West  and  South. 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  is  in  the  dose — it’s  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive 
strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the 
guarantee. 

Veterinary  advice  given  free.  From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month  hy  naming  this  paper,  stating  what  stock  yon  have  and  what  Stock  Food 
you  have  fed,  we  will  furnish  you  free  veterinary  advice  and  prescriptions.  Enclose  two  cent  stamp  for  reply.  Dr.  IlesB  9G  page  Veterinary  book 
Will  he  mailed  free  for  giving  the  above  information. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Dess  I’oultry  Fan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Lonse  Killer. 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS  AND  BEEF-BRED 
CATTLE. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in 
beef-bred  cattle,  we  wish  to  explain  some 
things  about  Angus  cattle  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  seem  to  understand.  In  many 
States  where  they  are  not  acquainted  with 
them  we  are  frequently  asked  the  color 
and  many  other  similar  questions.  They 
are  a  black  hornless  cattle  with  little  white 
sometimes  on  the  underline,  very  gentle 
and  kind,  and  can  be  housed  or  crowded 
close  together  without  damage,  as  there 
are  no  horns  to  hurt  each  other.  This 
breed  originated  in  eastern  Scotland  from 
native  black  hornless  cattle.  They  are 
beef  and  not  dairy  cattle;  we  never  use 
them  for  this  purpose  unless  compelled 
when  weaning  calves  or  through  the  loss 
of  one.  We  know  some  of  them  are 
great  milkers,  and  perhaps  many  could  be 
made  such  if  used  for  it,  but  this  would 
be  diminishing  the  beef  qualities,  which  we 
do  not  desire,  so  we  let  the  calves  nurse 
until  four  to  six  months  old,  and  do  not 
have  the  trouble  of  milking.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  understand  why  we  ask  as 
much  for  young  calves  one  to  three 
months  old  as  we  do  for  older  ones.  It  is 
simply  this;  we  then  have  the  trouble  of 
milking  the  cow,  also  we  do  not  know  at 
that  age  how  valuable  the  calf  may  be,  and 
we  might  dispose  of  a  $200  or  $500  animal 
for  $50,  $75  or  $100;  when  about  12 
months  we  can  then  begin  to  see  what 
they  should  make  and  determine  their 
value.  Again  we  are  asked  why  tjie  price 
is  higher  than  dairy  calves.  The  forego¬ 
ing  should  explain  this,  as  any  stock  grow¬ 
er  knows  what  it  is  worth  to  keep  and 
care  for  a  cow  the  year  round  and  only 
realize  from  the  calf.  The  value  of  the 
cow  is  from  $150  to  $000;  interest  on  that 
and  the  value  of  sires,  $500  to  $2,000,  cost 
of  keep  and  care  of  them  and  care  of  calf 
to  12  months  old.  If  any  man  can  raise 
a  good  first-class  12-months-old  calf  to 
sell' for  less  than  $100,  taking  losses  in 
consideration  (which  will  always  occur  in 
all  business)  we  would  like  some  of  your 
correspondents  to  tell  us  how  to  do  it. 

Delaware.  meyer  &  son. 

GOOD  PRICES  FOR  GOOD  MILK. 

‘‘Suppose  a  dairy  farmer  in  your  section 
found  he  was  producing  milk  which  tested 
4 \A  or  five  per  cent  butter  fat.  Can  he 
ship  that  milk  and  obtain  more  for  it 
than  if  it  were  only  a  little  above  stan¬ 
dard?”  Yes,  he  can.  Intelligent  buyers 
of  milk  have  learned  that  milk  varies  very 
much  in  quality,  and  that  it  matters  very 


the  matter  of  cleanliness  and  promptness  in 
delivery  afterward  and  the  field  is  won.  If 
the  nearest  market  be  full  and  satisfied 
with  existing  conditions,  follow  up  or 
down  the  railroad  as  the  situation  may  re¬ 
quire.  The  place  will  be  found,  and  he 
who  has  energy  enough  to  produce  higher 
class  milk  can  get  fair  pay  for  the  little 
extra  expense  of  its  production,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  some  who  are  now 
shipping  milk  from  our  county  and  get¬ 
ting  better  pay  for  labor  and  expense  in¬ 
volved  than  they  can  either  by  making 
butter  at  home  or  by  selling  butter  fat 
at  the  creamery.  The  other  side  is  reach¬ 
ing  out.  There  is  now  inquiry  along  our 
lines  of  railroad  for  dependable  supplies 
of  good  milk,  all  of  which  indicate  that 
the  farmer  must  fill  the  dual  position  of 
producer  and  dealer,  not  only  to  save  the 
expense  of  too  many  between,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  product  so  easily  tampered  with 
from  adulteration.  a.  p.  y. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 


Success  with  a  Silo. — In  your  corre¬ 
spondence  with  me  in  the  past  you  sug¬ 
gested  a  silo  for  me  in  my  milk  business. 
I  built  one  last  Summer,  and  filled  it  with 
corn  that  I  had  planted  and  cutivated  to 
raise  a  crop,  and  it  was  good;  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  in  places  it  would  have  made  45 
barrels  to  acre.  We  were  very  careful  to 
do  things  just  right  from  what  I  learned 
from  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  advo¬ 
cated  the  corn  being  nearly  ripe.  It  was 
fit  to  cut,  and  now  I  think  we  have  the 
most  profitable  and  palatable  feed  (also 
tbe  cheapest)  we  ever  fed.  We  put  plenty 
of  salt  on,  also  three  quarts  bran  per  cow 
every  time  we  feed,  which  is  three  times 
per  day,  and  feed  shredded  fodder,  clover 
hay  and  sometimes  Alfalfa,  and  our  cows 
milk  like  Summer  time  on  good  grass. 
They  average  10  quarts  per  day.  Many  of 
them  increased  their  flow  largely  after 
beginning  on  silo,  the  capacity  of  which  is 
70  tons.  B.  R.  BARLUP. 

Pennsylvania. 

Stranger;  “Sir.  do  you  remember  giv¬ 
ing  a  poor,  friendless  tramp  fifty  cents  one 
cold  night  las't  Winter?”  Jones:  “I  do!” 
“Sir,  I  am  that  tramp;  that  fifty  cents  was 
the  turning  point  in  my  career;  with  it 
I  got  a  shave,  a  shine,  a  meal  and  a  job. 
I  saved  my  money,  went  to  Alaska,  made 
a  million  dollars  and  last  week  I  came 
back  to  New  York  to  share  my  millions 
with  you.  But,  unfortunately,  I  struck 
Wall  Street  before  I  struck  you — and — 
have  you  another  fifty  cents  that  you 
could  conveniently  spare,  sir?” — Life. 


little — care  and  cleanliness  in  each  case 
being  equal — whether  the  butter  fat  con¬ 
tent  be  reduced  by  keeping  cows  giving  a 
poor  quality  of  milk  or  by  adding  water 
direct  to  milk  that  otherwise  would  show 
a  fair  cream  on  standing,  or  a  good  test. 
They  have  learned  that  putting  water  in 
the  milk  through  the  cow  docs  not  make  it 
any  better,  and  that  a  pint  of  five  per  cent 
milk  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  a  quart 
of  2l/2  per  cent.  Milk  in  the  hands  of  some 
producers  and  almost  invariably  in  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  milk  peddler  is  a 
very  flexible  commodity.  If  plenty,  two 
quarts  of  milk  and  one  of  water  make 
three  quarts  of  milk.  If  scarce  one  quart 
of  milk  and  two  of  water  make  three 
quarts  of  milk. 

To  get  a  fair  ^rice  for  good  milk,  and 
bv  good  milk,  milk  testing  five  per  cent 
butter  fat  is  meant,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
introduce  it  to  the  better  class  of  milk 
users.  If  there  be  those  who  do  not  quite 
understand  have  your  dealer  give  such  an 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  difference  as 
will  convince,  supply  them  with  a  long 
slim  vial  such  as  is  used  at  creameries  to 
churn  samples  in  for  test,  fill  them  equally 
with  milk — properly  stirred — as  offered, 
and  note  the  difference  in  butter  fat,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  amount  of  cream  that  rises 
to  the  top.  Anvbody  can  do  this  and  make 
a  very  close  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
sample  under  examination.  This  plan  has 
been  successful  in  making  the  introduc¬ 
tion.  A  little  push,  a  little  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  make  the  start,  extreme  care  in 


HORNS  ARE  DANGEROUS 


Horns  cause  considerable  loss. 
'You  can  stop  the  loss  quickly, 
easily,  painlessly.  Use  the 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
and  perform  the  operation  in 
an  instant.  Does  not  splinter 
horn  or  tear  flesh.  A  humane, 
money-saving  method.  Write 
for  free  Dehorning  booklet. 
^  M.  T.  Phillips, 

Box  18_ Pomeroy,  Pa, 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


Farmir’s  Favorite 
Feed  Cooker 

Is  the  model  for 
and  best  adapted 
lng,  apple  butter  and  sugar 
making,  etc.-- a.  score  of  uses. 

It’s  made  to  last.  Weight 
greater  than  any  other  cooker 
of  same  low  price.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  circular.  Sent  free  on  request. 
L.  R.  Lewis,  1 2  Main  Si.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


WARRINER’S  HSKSiKG  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H,  ROBERTSON, 
Forestvllle,  Conn. 
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Contains  all  the  money-making  points  of  dairying.  Among 
the  subjects  treated  you  will  find  How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed, 
When  to  Feed,  What  Foods  Produce  Most  Milk,  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Milk-Producing  Foods,  How  to  Feed  Silage,  the  Care  of 
the  Milch  Cow,  and  many  other  profitable  and  practical  suggestions 
that  help  swell  the  profits  of  the  dairyman.  With  the  boo£  we  will 
send  additional  information  telling  you  how  and  why  you  can  get  the 
most  out  of  you  milk  by  using  the 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

We  guarantee  that  with  a  Tubular  you  can 
get  50  per  cent  more  cream  over  the  old 
pan  method  of  skimming,  and  6  per  cent 
over  any  other  cream  separator  made. 

Sharpies  Separators  get  all  the  cream  and 
the  Tubular  is  the  easiest  running,  easiest 
cared  for,  and  easiest  kept  clean.  There 
is  just  one  tiny  piece  in  the  bowl,  the  milk 
can  is  low  and  handy,  the  bearings  are 
self  oiling.  Write  for  the  “Business 
Dairying”  at  once  stating  number  of 
cows  you  keep.  Ask  for  booklet  D.153 

I  Mr.  8.  L.  Boyer,  Venetla,  Pa.,  says  “The  Tubular  makea  me  >255.00  yearly. '*  | 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co<» 

Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chicago,  III. 


Get  Davis’  Price 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  this  season  you  will 
find  Davis’  Prices  on  their  up-to-date  im¬ 
proved  1907 

Cream 
Separator 


B.  J.  Davis  and  His  Nine  Sons. 


interesting.  It’s  the  cream  separator  that  will  double  your  dairy  profits  while 
cutting  your  work  in  two.  You  can  buy  it  direct  from  their  money  saving  factoryat 

Wholesale  Factory  Prices 

Saving  you  af  least  twenty  lo  fifty  per  cent,  and  it’s  guaranteed  to  be  made 
of  the  best  materials  and  by  the  best  mechanics.  We  guarantee  high  quality  and 
lowest  prices  owing  to  our  new  selling  plan  direct  from  the  factory  at 
wholesale  prices.  You  can't  afford  to  be  without  a  cream  separator  when 
high  grade  machines  are  offered  at  such  low  prices. 

The  Davis.  has  all  up-to-date  improvements,  low  down  supply  tank,  en¬ 
closed  gearing.  A  bowl  made  perfect  from  the  start,  making  it  unnecessary 
to  balance  it  with  soft  metal  as  is  the  case  with  all  others.  The  Davis  bowl 
is  never  out  of  balance,  skims  heavy  or  thin  cream  and  is  guaranteed  to  al¬ 
ways  get  the  last  drop. 

To  those  who  appreciate  the  money  making  and  saving  possibilities  of  the 
Davis — to  those  who  wish  the  best  at  lowest  prices,  we  will  gladly  send  our 
Money  Saving  Catalogue  No.  140  upon  request.  Cut  out  this  ad,  write  your  name  on  the  margin  or 
send  a  postal  request  right  now,  this  minute,  before  you  forget,  as  this  ad  may  not  appear  again. 
The  catalogue  will  come  to  you  at  once  FREE. 


DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  56  A  North  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


“There’s 
Room  Above” 


louden  machinery  CO 
Fairfield.  Iowa. 


Louden’s  Overhead 

Carriers  - 

Do  All  Kinds  of  Work. 

Clean  Barns,  Stables  and  Pig  Pens.  Convey  all  kinds 
of  Feed,  Water,  Milk,  Ice,  etc.  Handle  Merchandise, 
Coal,  Ashes,  Slop,  Saw  Dust,  and  a  hundred  other 
articles  about  the  Farm,  Store,  Mill  and  Factory.  All 
the  Latest  Improvements.  The  Best  Designs  and 
Construction.  Raise  and  Lower,  and  run  on  Solid 
Steel  Track,  or  on  Self  Returning  Wire  Track. 

Warranted  Superior  to  All  Others.  They  will  save 
you  money  and  hard  work.  Then  why  drag  a  go-cart 
through  the  mud  when  by  using  our  Overhead  Route  you 
can  doyour  work  so  much  easier,  quicker  and  better!  Our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  explains  it  all.  Also  gives  plans  of 
installation,  tells  how  to  Preserve  the  Fertility  of  the  soil,  etc.  It  will  pay  to  Investigate.  Address, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY.  39  Broadway.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Buggy  Book  FREE 


I  Want  to  Send  You  One  FREE! 

Write  me  a  post-card  and  you  will  get  the  Book  by  return  mail  free. 
GREATEST  BUGGY  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

for  those  who  have  use  for  a  Vehicle. 

OYER  150,000  OF  THESE  BOOKS  SENT  TO  VEHICLE  BUYERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  U.  S. 

This  wonderful  Buggy  Book  explains  all  the  factory  secrets  of  J 
how  the  famous  split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  made  from  the  Hick¬ 
ory  Log  and  raw  material  Into  the  most  beautiful  Buggies  of 
quality,  ready  for  shipment  at  lowest  factory  prices, 

ON  THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Don’t  boy  s  Vehicle  of  any  bind  from  soy  one 
until  yon  write  me  for  my  wonderful  Boggy  Book. 

Write  metodgy.  A  post  I  will  bring  the  Book  Free. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290.  Cincinnati,  0. 
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AGENTS 


Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  uniting  order*  for  onr  Faitioiiii 
Tim*.  (IrilfiM'ii,  Kxlriwtit,  Hillftnn,  mill 
Willing  Powder.  TIid  Mipplylng  of  (n 

*  per  I  ally).  For  particular*.  oddr<>»* 

The  (ircnl  American  Tea  Co., 

it  HU  V«*ey  Hlriiol)  Wow  York,  N.  Y. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
Portable  ami 
I  foisting. 

tnlHlup,..*  on 

W.  I).  DDNNINd, 

Hill  W.  Water  Ht 
NyniAOM),  N.  V. 


QdHOlIno  EokIoo 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER 


fOH  A  LIMITKD  TIMtt. 

VVn  will  noil  n 
ll’’,  b.t).,  ft  )l.  p. 
mill  V  fi.  ji,  u hno 
lino  engine  mI.h 
tlonury  <•111110)010 
for  bull  print*.  j 

C.  II.  A.  l)iKHlnj(cr  &  lire 

MIO  N,  K0111I.I1  Ht. 

WrlghlNvUlo,  I'a 


Type  A 


40  %  lci*?i  work  ini' 
part*  than  other  ga* 

-  engine*  more  durable 
Item  nut  a  npecial,  tough 
“gax  engine’ 1  iron,  made  alter 
a  German  formula,  in  u*cd 
throughout,  1  epair*  root’  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  thene  arc  a  few 
reaxonn  why  Old*  Engine*  arc 
the  moil  economical  to  own. 

Our  'I  ypo  A  nit  ulngun  (2  to  IS  h.  p.) 
given  muoy  Intcrextliig  fiii'io  about 
them  allowing  iho  Auperlorlty  over 
nil  Other*  lot  doing  farm  work — 
immlug  lee<l  flitter*,  croiuii  *epur- 
utoia.  woimI  mhwm,  cli  . 

Toll  nr.  your  requirement*  mul  wo  will 
liolpyou  (lgiuomd.  w lilt I.  you  need. 

OLD8  GAS  POWER  CO. 

uon  Clla.lnul  to.,  I  ao.lou.  Mlolt. 

Ol.ln  0»s  KiielliD  Wiuka  Itliuiliniiitiiu,  h  Y, 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 

lurnbdi  tin'  I  mat.  and  ehcapiiNf  power  for 
Mm  ililnir.  Miiwliur  wood  anil  miming  all  fanu 
uiitcldiii'i  y,  alao  for  whop  or  mill  who. 

Vertical  or  I  lorl/.ontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

in, lli  rircullir  and  lira g  Haw  OullllH,  Hi  nd 
for  f  1  it.  catalogue  K.  1 1 . 

Stoddard  Mf^.  Co.. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Piinlnnt  (IiIIIoik  known,  Groat  moony  <1111 1101  Ml 

LOOM  lb  MACHINE  CO..  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


Well 


SGOOD 

STANDARD 


Otmrnttlt'p'l  ItmiiilliU',  f*ll*li1«  ami 

«lurat>t«>,  Writ*  for  00117  of  otif 

- - oatuloguo.  tvlil/llt  flooorlln’#  all  klmla  of 

nonlwn  I'orUblo,  I'll.,  I'll  loan.  Mlm»l  Null  <  lotiififil. 
r  I  iuiiol  1  tin  I, loti  l.<  ».  tin  n*  t.ij  you  11  H*1  win  tilt  It  IaI. 

Olftlttti  llrnlr.  t  'o.,1  ItVf’tslili  ul  Ml.,  Illii|<  l»fi|„«0„,N .  V. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  URGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Tlirnn  of  I'Iui  U'h  IiiIoiinc  <  nil Ivnl .or*  proiluooil 
1 1, Ik  year  on  H'<  in'  roit ,  In:!  Ion*  of  woll  ilrlm]  Alfalfa, 
'I'linol.h V  mill  Kelltop  liny  If  you  wnnl.  In  I' now  bow 


ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

NO  MOaT^^rri^.^S^^  ftfHD  ro»  3 

W  HIGGANIWCONN  g 


lat  h'll  lUvpriliii1'  II 11  hit  and  llo*  I’lim.  Cul* 

b  u  fl  wide,  1  ft.  d*a|».  will  fdow 

a  tin  w  ml  for*mt. ,  Ilia  duuldtt 
notion  (tula  way  lint  row  U #»«»j »a 
land  it  up,  tnuvoa  l  ,r<t»i»  tona  of 
ant  III,  t'Ui*  NO  |»«f  day, 

CUTAWAY  MAHHOW  COMPANY, 

lllggutiuin,  Don  11. 


not*  1  ik r  sixty 

am »  lint  aixTV 


$60 


QILQON  MF  Q, 


••  IH  run  MIX  TV 

s*'"“  GILSON 

ipi t Nt 

’  MWJ  ~ENG,NE 

(  u  or  Pniiipiiii/,  Crrmn 

'~t  •pnlnlof.,  Cliuou,  Wnili  Mn- 
't  liutr,,  rlr..  THEE  TRIAL 

r  ,  A.klor  <ntnl.iv  nil  ti/ri 

!ulu\.  Tost  WMhlneton,  Wl«. 


“Woodpsoktr"  oa.ouj. 

NO  T  If  Oil  III  K 

HtAitliiK,  wlnUf  nr  aurntnair. 

W I  If »  <*  pet  la  tit  ai|i«(liH*nU. 

W  M l»  fmndlltutitit  mninaMitlffiui. 
With  tintir  all.)  u  at  manta. 

With  bad  inlalura*. 

^Itli  faulty  iff.ttiiffi. 

Will,  atpanalva  ra)»alrf. 

I  ayi  11.  p.  th.p.  Hit.  V.  irm. «i.f.i.  <mu*,. 

«ml,lnlll..m  «oi<  fur  l'alal«fut,  I'Hiil  ntlj 

l/M-li n.,.r  C...  7Vl.il  ft, in. 

IwoonerOKia.  mtiiit.  onion,  miodiitown,  oiiio 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

OASOUNH  EN0INE 

- AND - — 

NEW  HOLLAND  FEED  MILL 

Thin  1h  tho  only  outfit  Unit  will 
^iliifl  Kur  (lorn  NHtlhfuetorlly 
with  Nnittll  Rower,  The •  mrln*’  *  nn 

itluo  he  11  tt t * •  1  for  |»u lit |»1  litf ,  hftw 
loir  woof  I ,  nhelllutf  e  >rit,  etiltliitf 
foiltler,  runnliitf  eremvi  Noprirntor, 
eh  urn  or  wfiMhlntf  innehlne.  HI/eH 
from  all,  I*,  up  to  W  II  I'.,  vor- 
tie  til ,  horizontal  or  iiortahlo. 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
likelhis  saw  saws 


and  I  aw  t  ho  I  oittf  a  Mill  A, 

Frarnn  of  httavy  anule 
pitonl  n  t  r  o  11  u  I  y 
hriieml  uhaoiutf'ly 
no  Mhfike.  I’ateiitetl  atljimt 
nh  I  a,  d  iin  tp  roof,  non  heating 
oil  lioki’H,  ote.  VV.Y  make  Miitno 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

In  n  klylon  n, runu,  nlinplo,  nnfo  mul  '  n I 

mut  wo  in oli n  n  4 •  w In-*- 1  nioiinlluK  for  4m.1l 
niiwn  mul  Hnxnllnn  onaluon  wlitoli  In  unni|iiii)loil 
fur  I'unvonloni’o  mul  iTumbllHy.  Huw  yinir  own 
wnnil  mul  nuvo  tl  111,1,  runl  mul  nuuu  y  limn  »nw 
your  nnlulihurft’  wunrt  mul  ntnko  Aft  jii  lift  a  I>av. 
Wo  Innkn  Mm  imli*l, r1U.1-.1t 

HERO  IKICTION  Fill)  l)RA(;  SAW 

nothing  Ilk.  |r  no  oMier  ito  ifood,  Alao  feed 
Ifi'llid.  ra,  ahellei'H,  fralilnr  ell t.|.»'iw.  htn'k.  in, 
III  anil  ro  Nprnafleni,  farm  trueka,  wlndmllh., 
etf,,  all  ini  uruti  tend  full  A  (iitletoti  ()tiallly. 
(latalotf  free  for  the  unking,  A»tk  for  It  now 

APPLiriON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

27  Farjio  Slrret  Unlnvla,  III.,  IJ.  S.  A. 


WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREICHT 

•  lid  sand  4  IIukkj  HUal  Tim  on  • 

Will,  Kill, liar Tlrra,  +  I  1.110.  I  rof|?  w)irr|*  to  4  in. 
t rand  Top  llnj/orl,  a,  $'/J1  7A|  Hla»l>1»a,  fJO  7fi.  Wrllo  for 
natalng  I. rati,  ),,»w  In  l»*,f  dlfPtll,  Itfpalr  tr|,r*da  f  f,  00. 

Wa,u,i.  i;,nl,r<dl*  VIIKK.  \V.  II.  JtOOIIvMnidnniklt,0* 


_  4  yr  .  t  ' 

KF.E.P  ahead  — ■ 

}  vr  )H  CL.&»6  AflD  nWI..I  R.>.nAHI ‘V/-1  MO'S.  MATI  HAIR  IQO’ft 

A  UIQ  MONEY  MAKER  FOR  EVERY  |IOO  BREEDER.  , 

-<rnt(*riia41onaT*rttook  Fotnv*  In  pranar  ad  from  |»tir«  mod  loin  al  lloota,  H«rhn,  He«d»  ami  llarkn 
and  la  fad  In  a  mail  ainotinU  on  art  addition  to  too  rnuuhir  main  fend.  It  nnrlflen  Dim  llJoofL 
(Jnrnt,  and  I'mvontfi  Dlnnuna,  Ton«n  up  aikI  1'nr  miifittnUj  Mtianiclhitna  the  ICntim  N/ntein  and 
|/r«>atly  Aid*  l>l«e«th»i»  and  A«nln»n»t1on  no  that  eatdi  an  I  mul  oht.al  nn  iiior*  nutrition  ft  oiii  all 
uralfi  natnn,  H  in  ah  no  lu  t#*  If  hurinlOM  for  an  yuan  ovan  If  takan  Intothe  Itoma*  uyntom  Hold 
flyover  (>fi«  If  tiudred  and 'i  wantjr  llva  'Ihouimnd  l>aalnrw  on  a  “Hpot  <Ja«h  puarant»a  to  tflva 
you  pay  I  up  r onult.uor  your  monof  lirornptly  fof  uudad .  We  do  not  rum  pet  n  with  oh  nap  and  I  nfarior 
propanit  lona.  We  Ktiaiantee  hl«h  ola««  madlolnal  <|tia11ty  nod  ctvor  I  wo  Million  Fanner*  and 
Htoek  mao  ntronuly  nmlorMa  Ita  ana  hemtiino  1 1  maknn  them  extra  money.  M.  W.  Havtu/e  Kuuran- 
inm.  that.  Dan  J'at eh  h a*  oaten  “International  Htook  Food'*  for  over  four  Tear*.  Dnrlt.K  tl.l* 
tl  me  he  ha»  brokmi  fourteen  world  iom>»d«a»kd  hl«  murvrdonii  ttliy*|nal  condition  hnn  “yton  pl.ed 

l-hfi  nnllri)  li<unn  wm  111  TKfiT  JT  KUU  YOllll  IKXtH  I'KtH,  ft,l<  1  ATHt  rA  HCflfia  OAT'I'LIC, 


ii  i*hyi 

tit  a  mill  re  no»  »m  world  i  /%n  i  i  i  Kf)It  Y( )!  1  It  IfOOM,  i'10H,HII(,/»  ,  n.  ■  n  •  •  «-i 

(H)WHi  OA  I.VI  .H.  ItOltHKH,  ftl A  JlKH,  (JOI. J  H. Hit ICJCP  A NU  LAMIIH,  At OI 111  Hint 


THE  $4000.  HOG 

AI  B  MONTHS  THIS  MOO  WASTHE  HUH  I  OF  THE  UTTER 
Wbnt  Mails  T  ho  Chnnyn  V 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD 

«i  j  rt  I  DS  1  Olt  ONL  CLNT.-Ga 

Report  f  rom  n  Leading  llog  dreader. 

I  ll  AYlfill,  1LLIN0IH.  00T.  tft.  1000. 
Iiitnrnatluniil  Stock  Kood  <!«>., 

M  inunuiiol  In.  Minn. 

1  )«mr HI r*:- I  ainrnitn  to  you  l.otluy  a  nKGtoh  of  Keep  Ahead 
DRU11H  tthn  pi  DMt.oMt  llvlnif  aon  of  Keep  On  tllOlh  i  Keep 
Ahead  won  fimt  in  elatiM  anti  eweep  Mtuken  at  the  MUnourl 
Minin  Fair.  KtOfi,  1  n  the  hunt  nhow  of  llm  feat  H#  wan  ill 
iimnUiMohf,  wnlghed  fW)0  iiotintln  anti  ate  •*lel«riialloa»l  Mlorh 
Kood" tivorv day,  I  Ixniuht  him  when  u  pin  weltthifiji  IW) 
itoundn.  A  t  ulna  monthnold  ha  waa  the  runt  of  the  litt  er. 
J  t  wan  In  Ohio  that  I  hoiinhl  him  and  the  very  hanl  I'oluild 
<  dilnahraatlmn  and  Judtfen  Jauahed  at  me  In  the  Marne  nala 
'J  lmiioiuiim  fal  lown  btmaht  ol  liar  tdtjM  at  blu  prloea  and  they 
never  amounted  to  anyth lntf.  Tnluhou  in  without  ilotiht 
onn  of  the  $/i  eutent  lIvlnR  lion*.  Ill*  •«»»»■  and  «laui{htnin 
are  nii  le  topper*.  II  I*  fl  r  ut  gl  ft  told  at  auction  at  ahoiit  12 
rnotitll*  old.  Hhe  rt  a*  fed  Mlwtrrw*tli,n*l  Mlurh  Foal"  i  oytilat  ly 
and  topped  Ootla  «tr.  Mat  hie  A  Ware**  eale  at  I'Mlft .  Keen 
Ahead  ran  not  ho  bought  for  $4,000*00.  He  la  now  owned 
by  JfutiMon,  lllaek  Jk  (InfTey.  llolloook,  Ittwa,  ami  Ootla  A 
Math  in,  Fttnntnifton,  III.  I  am  httlnii  ft  icreat  lot  of  urand 
■oon  nnd  datiu liter*  tor  next  years'  »how«  by  the  aid  of 
**l i,l«r i,nl lunnl  Mtuak  Feed**  and  I  tupOOl  wlo.  I  allowed 
and  WOtt  at  the  late  1  lllmd*  Htafe  I' air.  I  he  (haul  H  ulda'N 
OarknenN  without  douht  I*  the  «rHBt«*t  e«»w  Nliown  at  thl* 
fair  for  yeafN.  I  never  feed  auvthtnw  for  the  fair*  hut  reuuiar 
fne<ll  ml  *1  ofTn  with  wl»t.*realletial  Wt«rk  Feed*  ml  and  In.  I 
will  *end  Keep  Ahead'*  aknLoh  nf»w  and  one  of  lliihla'e 
lJarklieN*  Infer.  I'Jeoae  return  the  nkelrh 

ifopini/  e I  w a y ti  to  have  the  name  imooe*it  with  Inler- 
iiational  Hteok  Food.  I  am, 

Youin  reapeot  fully. 

.1 .  VVAlTKH  OAUTKY. 

Ilreednr  of  J'oiand  Ohiea  Houn. 


QAN  PATCH  155 ,  fn  fBEC 

LITHOGRAPHED  IN  6  UJlfLf*'  WITH 
BRILLIAHT  COLORS  ITMfA“  **  POSTAGE  PREPAID. 


W..IIAV.  A  Itnaullful,  HI*  Motor  I.ttl.OBr«|.h  or  Our  World  <!b»niplori  HJ.alllou  It.n  j'n»oli  I  f.ft,  wlilub  tn  IHby  jtl  I 
Mr.  Hnvnun  llu.iulmi  Thai  Thin  I.itbourniii  W  nu  M  n«ln  I  ion.  A  JliolouraOi  I  aknn  by  OurOwii  Arllnl  at  1  l.n  Mlnonnnta 
Hlnln  I'nli  A.ut  Hlum.Dm.  IIHolin.l  ToHulkr  Ao.l  fool).,  1 1  In  I' auloul  M  tin  J  ht» 

Of  'I  be  World  Keoord*  Held  liy  l>an  And  a  Hiatetueut  «f  Ji  421  M  Hen  In  WW  t«»  I 

...  .  ..  .  I  r.  I  .  1.  ^  _ •  ...  .  .  U  L _  A  .. A  III.,.  —  ..  1  i... 


Htalllon  Dan  i'atrh  1  fiti,  whloh  In  IMby  '.il  Indian, 
tpii Taken  Jiyr  OorOwn  Artlet  at T  he  MlnneNota 
'J  ill*  Iteiuai  It  tilde  (lolored  IdtltOtfl  aldi  ( ilvett  A  ll 
I  l.n  World  Hnnor.l.  Itnl.l  Hr  l»nn  A nd  a  Blkt nmanl  of  11  In «il  M  Urn.  In  '/.HIM  lo  I  Mr  Tllla  la  A  Hl.Inluit.l  ll.u.  n  1'lotuin  I'  ur 
ll  lath*  Moal  I.l  fa  lANn  M|.n*i1  I'trlnm  K*m  'I  akn,,  AiulHIiOWa  I)**  Jflylnu  Tl.rm.«h  I  ),o  Air  Wllh  Kverr  Foul 
nfllwOroiind.  'llm  <l.natlr  Jlatlncnd  Inn  tirualu*.  tfl  Tl.l,  Olfnr.  I»  A  Oprrant  And  Trim  I'lotmn  of  l)M)  I  nteb  In 
linn.  Tb*l.llhorr»,liOtTarnrtftonld  Not.  It.  I.upllnalnd.  Yl.  Hmall  Nm.ihnr.,  To.  »V  IX)  fnr  <V.nr .  K*"1  r  A.  I  inlrr.  ( <1  A 
,rM*.  Oli.uiplon  Itoran  Onn  Hay*  On*  Km*  Wn  Will  M*tl  You  OnnOopy  I*  run,  l’o«lft«*l'r*i>*lil,  I f  You  Wrtl*  O*  Anil 
,tn  How  MimU  l.lv.  Hlonfc  Yon  Own  And  N*ninTlilu  I'np.r  ....  .Ii?  u,  n  ui  .  II  C  A 

,..h  ,:.pU.t  r,.o»n, ooo.  |  IftTKHNATKINAt.  STOCK  fOOH  C0-.  MlnnrnpolU.  Mlnifut*.  U.  S.  A. 


Paroid 


Roofing- 


—Read  1  liis  Trial  Offer  on 
the  Roofing  That  Lasts 
the  Longest. - 


PA  HOI  I  >  lit  the  boot  ronily 
roollntf  evor  iiiikIo.  Vou  onn 
prove  It.,  to  your  own  aiiI.Im- 
fliolloii  from  ll  niiinpli),  but,  it  hel¬ 
ler  mil  1/  111  lo  uni ■  II. 

All  wo  link  In  Hint,  you  trj  it, 
unit  wo  limit o  t.bn  wuy  ouny. 

Our  Oiler: 


B 


IJY  ono  lot  of 
I'urold;  ojHin 
it;  iunpoct  it; 
apply  it  to  your 
roof,  and  if  then  you 
aro  not  iiiitiHlli  il  that 
you  Jiavo  tlio  bett 
ready  roofing  made, 
Head  uh  your  uamo and 
uldrcHH,  tuid  wo  will 
Head  yon  a  check  for 
the  full  C0H l  of  tlm 
rood np; ,  Iticlndin#  tho 
coi  l  of  applying  It. 


In  thorei  <my  olTor  wo  could 
ninlio  you  fairer  than  tlmtf 
Collfll  wo  iiffnril  l.o  makn  Ml  I  oh 
an  ofTor  If  wo  wito  not  nine  that, 

Paroid  In  holler  Ilian  oilier  ready 
roollnent 

It.  in  i.oitor;  wo  are  nuro;  ami 
tblM  In  why: 


Four  t.hliiKu  enter  Into  tho  ,nak- 

liie  of  a  good  rooflny . 

'I'lio  fell;  t  ho  niiluratlim;  Dm 
coaUna;iin<\  tho  nu-lhoil  of  layiny. 

1‘arolu  oxeolnon  all  four  pulu (a. 
*  *  • 

Tho  fell  III  tho  foundation.  If  It 
III  not  rlKht,  l.o  atari  wll  It,  no  <  rout  - 
innnl,  of  any  kind  can  makolt  Into 
a  (food  roofli.K. 

wo  know  tbatour  foil,  In  rlylit 
boeauwo  wo  mako  It  In  our  own 
in  I  lli«  (antalillnliod  lu  1HIV  ) 

Wo  mako  It.  hooiiuno  wo  onnnot 
buy  a  foil,  olitowhoro  ymut  onoii^li 
for  Paroid, 

Ol.lior  inamifacturorn  who  buy 
I  bolr  foil,  lu  I  bo  opi'ii  niarltoi- 
wborovor  I  boy  nin  i/nt  tl,  eboapcMt 

ueronnarlly  tulio  \i\tf  ebaimon  at 
tho  vary  Mlarl. 

Wneouhlti‘1.  K*vo  you  tho  money 
back  ifiiarauty  wo  do  If  wo  did 
not  mako  Mm  ooinjiloi.o  roollnif 
miller  our  dlrout  auporvlnloii. 

*  *  * 

Paroid  rnufltu?  I*  not  moroly 

illppeil  In  a  Kolutloo,  but  In  nouked 
In  a  water  prouflliif  udxturo  of 
our  own,  which  rondorn  every 

fibre  of  ii.  -throtiffh  and  throuffb  — 
uhnolutoly  wator  i.rool 
*  *  * 

Amt  than  the  routing.  I'urold 
III  colli  od  on  ho th.  nldou  wM.li  it 
Smoother,  thicker,  tougher  and 
inoro  Jte.iihlr  onat  lriK  tllttll  111  e‘l 
any  oilier  rooflllff  vuule. 

Thorn  In  no  room  for  dotibi, 
about  If.  You  nood  not.  takn  our 
word  for  It.  lino  your  own  JipIk 
mold,.  Con i part,  Paroid  with  other 
kiude.  You  will  flml  that  I’arohl 
in  Lt.o  only  rooIbiK  that,  doono'f 


hrenk  whoa  you  kIvo  It  a  abort 
bond  ir  you  ran  freeze  (ho  varl 
on  ii  wimplnn  you 'll  ba  vo  a  i»l  III  I  .<■(.- 
Inr  tout,,  and  you'll  find  Paroid  fbo 
only  lloxlbl.-  roof  in  a  loro  tom 
porn! mo,  wlillo  ofbora  crack  Him 
an  ioiOlO,  4  4  * 

Itiitoven  fbo  lii'iiL  r.iolliiK  multi 
bn  properly  applied. 

In  ever  y  roll  of  I'arolil  you  will 
find  it  complete  roofing  k!t,wllhu 
itupply  or  nt/uure,  runl  proof, 
muter  proof  eiipn.  The  only  inni 
proof  cap  mudo. 

Tlieae  capM  are  patented.  You 
ffftt  lliein  only  with  I’urold. 

Ileliifr  iiqilare,  they  iflve  you 
larifor  bln.liiiK  Kurfaoo  and  no 

bold  I  lie  roof  more  iie.curely. 

I  lei  n  if  water  proofed  on  both 
tides,  flioy  do  not  runt  and  mnrlc 
loom ■  and  ramie  a  leak,  an  all  oilier 
capo  do,  in  loner  or  I  a  tor. 

*  *  * 

And  when  (he  roof  In  laid,  you 
i, of  only  have  a  goo d  and  durahle. 


lint  you  have  a  nightly 

rflMJo,  inakeii 


Ita 


roof. 

ainodfb,  uniform  ntirfaoo, 

It  tho  bent  iii  appearance  of  all 
ready  rood iiun. 

*  *  * 

Ami  there  you  aro: 

The  beat  fell  for  a  foundation; 
The  bent  and  moat  thorough 
water  iiroofltlK  naf  ii  ration; 

The  l.eaf  ami  mONf  flexible  mat 

tImi  moat  al«btly  ready  roofing 

made' 

Ami  a  poaltlve  money  back 

guaranty. 

Will  you  try  If  oil  tbeae  lermiiY 

♦  *  ♦ 

They  nrc  homo  of  the  raiiMonn 
why  I'urold  ban  aloud  I  be  lent  of 
I  line  for  f  lift  1 1  lilted  HtaloM  <  lovera 
meat,  for  railway,  factory,  farm 
and  poultry  bulldlllKn, 

If  liiHtn  lotigeHt..  If  given  bent, 
Hervicft,  And  we  aland  bark  of  It. 

May  we  neml  you  aampIcM  and 
prlceaY 


1?  W J  n|»||  At,  C(W1  Mill  Slrrrt,  llnxl  Wnluolr.  Mum. 

ww»  ***•«  ‘-VWSl>n2l,Moiin<liimU  lll.lu  .  <  lib  «u«.  III. 


r 

i 

i 


Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  T  oday. 


Plniuto  mall  mii  your  liook  of  plunH  for  farm  build- 
luf'H  und  tuuoplcH  of  I'uroiil.  I  cncloHc  1  conl-H  for  pontage. 

I 


Naino 


Add**** 


I 

I 

( 


#  »•* 


;0URNAjf^ 


SUBURBAN 


HO 
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VV1CICK  I.V,  <f l.<M)  1MCK  V  If.  A  It 


CONCRETE  BLOCKS  FOR  BUILDINGS . 

/I  New  Style  of  Block. 

A.  S.  C<.  Department  of  Auriotill tire,  page  012,  says, 
"I  do  nol  think  t lif it*  need  lie  any  danger  of  such  blocks 
falling  even  when  made  hy  farmer,"  hmn  experience 
of  my  own  and  friends,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  where 
a  form  is  used  and  consider¬ 
able  numbers  are  to  he  made 
it  will  pay  to  have  an  expert 
come  on  and  spend  a  couple  of 
days,  showing  some  one  the 
kind  of  Hand  to  use,  the 
amount  of  cement  according  to 
the  grade  of  both  sand  and 
cement  needed,  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency,  and  the  amount  of 
pressure  required  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  I  used  one  load  of  a 
fine,  loamy  sand  for  a  stable 
floor  in  cold  weather,  and  will 
have  to  replace  it.  I  used 
clear  gravel  and  it  is  as  hard 
as  .a  rock.  There  arc  a  great 
many  circumstanccn  that  re¬ 
quire  consideration  for  the 
very  best  results.  Almost  any 
body  Using  almost  any  mate¬ 
rial  with  good  cement,  liberal 
ly  used,  will  get  a  hard  block, 
if  allowed  plenty  of  lime  to 
dry.  'I  his  is  to  he  the  com 
ing  material  for  all  buildings, 
and  is  to  day  better  and  cheap¬ 
er  than  lumber.  With  the 
new  patterns  to  imitate  stone, 
rough  or  cut,  plain  face,  frescos, 
and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  a 
beautiful  residence  can  be 
made.  lie  says  “There  is 
one  difficulty,  however,  that  has 
been  much  encountered,  that  is 
due  to  the  fat  I  that  the  cement 
blocks  are  porous  and  build 
digs  are  dan  p  bur  dwelling 
house  construction  Ihi-  means 
that  some  sort  of  a  treatment 
has  to  be  given  the  blocks  in 
order  to  render  them  im¬ 
pervious  to  moisture,”  I  le 
speaks  of  waterproofing  mix 
lure .,  but  does  in >1  know  any¬ 
thing  as  to  their  value.  In 
veil  tors  have  known  of  ihi  . 
fault  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
tried  to  counteract  this  tend 
eney  with  varying  success.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  only 
way  to  he  sure  was  to  set  up 
studding  inside  and  lath  and 
plaster.  This  makes  a  great 
expense  and  is  to  be  avoided 
if  possible.  I  billow  blocks 
were  made,  and  were  belter 
than  solid,  hut  both  frost 
and  moisture  came  through 
where  the  solid  ends  came  to 
get  her,  and  lathing  was  still 
required  to  insure  dryness. 

Recently  a  practical  mason 


with  the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  lloor  of  second 
story.  Any  cold,  frost  or  dampness  coming  through 
the  outer  wall  come,  in  contact  with  this  air  space  and 
cannot  pass  across  and  through  the  inner  wall.  No 
lathing  is  required,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall 
is  plastered  direct.  'I  here  is  an  immense  saving  of  lime 
and  material  hy  this  system,  and  a  perfectly  dry  and 


Is  MAKNS  AND  STOCK  IN  WIN  IKK  TIME,  I'm.  h. 


air  from  the  space  in  the  wall.  This  hot  air  would 
circulate  between  the  joists  and  ceiling,  making  a  wartn 
floor  for  the  baby.  As  the  inside  walls  would  always 
he  kept  warm  and  dry  one  should  have  a  very  uniform 
temperature,  and  as  the  walls  would  not  get  cob I  dltr 
ing  the  night,  as  they  do  in  farmhouses  with  wood  or 
coal  slov".',  the  cost  for  fuel  should  be  reduced  one 

half.  'I  here  would  he  a  ma 
to  rial  saving  in  the  cost  of 
the  system  of  warming,  for 
there  would  not  he  any  pipes 
or  radiators  to  be  put  in  or 
paid  for.  'There  would  be 
much  better  and  more  con¬ 
venient  rooms,  of  greater 
beauty  by  the  absence  of  the 
pipes. 

The  future  building  should 
be  one  built  for  all  time.  The 
walls  should  be  stable,  lire, 
frost  and  damp  proof,  so  that 
the  interior  decorations  shall 
not  he  injured.  A  two  piece 
block  of  the  right  shape  ac 
complislic  i  this.  I  lie  blocks, 
window  sills,  water  tables  and 
caps  can  be  made  in  a  cellar 
cheaply  and  be  ready  to  lay 
in  the  Spring.  With  every¬ 
thing  ready  a  building  is  rap 
idly  laid  up  with  the  minimum 
of  high  priced  labor.  The  two 
pieced  block  is  lighter,  and 
does  not  require  a  derrick  to 
raise  them  to  second  story,  as 
did  the  heavy  solid  ones.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  build 
ers  as  to  the  practicability  of 
the  heating,  as  this  has  never 
yet  been  tried. 

C.  K.  CHAPMAN, 


u 


INVISIBLE  DIRT.1 


and  contractor  and  a 
scientific  man  at  Cornell  got  together  and  devised  a 
new  block,  which  not  only  does  away  with  all  expense 
of  furring  out  lath,  but  disposes  of  the  moisture  ques 
lion,  without  any  walei  pointing.  Ibis  v  loin  of  shape, 

is  such  that  while  the  wall  is  bound  and  iulc.lanli.il, 

there  is  continuous  air  space  an  inch  wide  in  the  center 

of  the  wall  from  the  bottom  to  top,  . . unicaling 


AFTER  THE  SNOWSTORM  IN  NEW  YORK.  Km.  t) 

warm  bouse  assured,  I  have  suggested  to  the  inventor 
the  idea  of  warming  the  house  by  use  of  this  air  space, 
and  wish  Tint  R.  N.-Y.  readers  would  give  their 
opinion  of  tin  plan  I  would  ronneet  the  hot  air  pipe 
from  the  furn, ace  into  the  wall  in  the  Cellar.  I  he 
hot  air  would  fill  the  spare  and  the  whole  house  would 
he  surrounded  hy  a  column  of  hot  air,  Registers  in 
the  wall  would  open  into  each  room,  letting  in  warm 


W<*  undertook  In  hoard  a 
new  farm  hand  last  Summer. 
Ills  diet  was  exclusively  of 
milk,  and  as  wr  expect  him  to 
he  our  prop  and  stay  in  our 
declining  years,  we  tried  to 
give  him  the  best  that  could 
he  got,  When  milking  time 
came  we  would  get  a  glass  jar 
a  piece  Of  ehrrse  cloth,  and 
some  absorbent  cotton,  I  he 
jar  and  cheese  cloth,  after 
being  washed,  were  boiled  be¬ 
fore  each  milking.  The  cheese 
cloth  was  laid  nvrr  the  mouth 
of  the  jar,  some  cotton  placed 
on  lop,  then  another  piece  of 
cheese  rlolli  placed  on  lop  of 
the  cotton,  and  the  whole  kept 
in  place  by  a  rubber  band,  ll 
seem,  like  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  go  through  with 
twice  a  day  all  through  the 
Summer,  but  any  father  nr 
mother  who  could  see  Imw  that 
baby  grows  v/nuld  say  that  the  trouble  is  a  .  dust  in  the 
balance  compared  to  the  r< •  • , u 1 1  ,  obtained,  I •  1 1 1  perhaps 
some  one  will  say  that  all  that  trouble  was  not  necessary; 
that  if  the  milk  had  simply  been  milked  into  a  clean 
bucket  the  results  would  have  been  the  same,  I  do  not 
think  so.  Wc  had  no  ice  last  Summer,  and  during  the 
sultry  days  of  August  milk  would  he  sour  at  night  that 
was  milked  in  the  morning.  One  morning,  after  taking 
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what  milk  was  needed  from  the  baby’s  jar  for  the 
day's  supply,  I  put  the  rest  in  a  cupboard  and  forgot  it. 
The  next  morning  I  saw  it  and  thought  as  it  had  turned 
to  clabber  f  would  use  it  for  tny  breakfast.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise  it  was  not  only  not  clabber,  but  was  actually  sweet. 
New  milk  that  was  milked  into  ordinarily  clean  buckets 
was  sour  in  12  hours,  when  set  in  water  after  milking, 
hut  milk  that  was  milked  into  a  vessel  with  no  invisible 
dirt  was  sweet  after  24  hours  after  being  placed  in  a 
warm  cupboard. 

Invisible  dirt  also  affects  the  man  who  has  no  babies 
to  feed,  but  sells  butter.  In  to  day’s  paper  the  range  of 
prices  for  butter  is  given  from  17  to  .‘52  cents  a  pound, 
and  a  great  part  of  this  difference  is  made  by  flavor. 
Flavor  is  now  found  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  bacteria, 
and  bacteria  is  but  another  name  for  invisible  dirt.  So 
it  will  pay  any  of  us  who  handle  the  products  of  the 
cow  to  look  out  for  invisible  dirt.  P.  it.  CROSBY. 

Maryland.  _ 


CARE  OF  PASTURED  SHEEP. 

I  have  about  three  acres  of  gram*  land,  and  wish  to  keep 
It  eaten  down  by  sheep,  will  you  ntate  what  number  of 
sheep  the  place  will  support?  a.  h. 

Rahway,  N.  J. 

T  am  not  sure  which  is  the  main  object,  to  eat  the 
grass  and  keep  it  down  or  to  sustain  the  sheep.  In 
the  former  case,  of  course,  more  might  be  kept  than  if 
the  good  condition  of  the  sheep  was  the  end  sought. 
Then,  too,  it  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  grass 
land,  the  season,  and  the  sort  of  sheep  kept.  If  it  is 
good,  productive  land,  seeded  with  a  variety  of  pasture 
grasses,  each  coming  on  in  the  season,  it  may  keep 
twice  the  sheep  it  would  if  the  land  is  poor  or  the 
grass  Timothy  or  clover.  Again,  a  large  sheep,  such  as 
the  Hampshire  or  Oxford,  would  need  at  least  a  third 
more  pasture  than  a  Merino.  If  the  sheep  are  ewes 
with  lambs,  that  would  mean  twice  the  number  of 
mouths  to  feed  by  the  end  of  the  season.  With  these 
limitations — and  1  realize  they  are  many,  and  prevent 
an  answer  on  hard  and  fast  lines — 1  would  say  that 
with  ordinary  pasture  and  average  sheep  1  would  not 
attempt  to  keep  over  15.  If  they  have  lambs  by  their 
side,  I  would  say  10.  Even  if  the  main  idea  is  to  keep 
the  grass  down  it  is  not  pleasant,  to  put  it  mildly,  to 
have  a  lot  of  thin  bleating  sheep  about.  If  a  fence 
could  be  run  through  the  center  and  the  sheep  shifted 
each  week,  more  could  be  kept,  and  they  would  do 
better  than  if  allowed  to  roam  over  the  whole  field  all 
the  time.  If  the  idea  is  to  keep  as  many  sheep  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  area,  give  each  one  a  pint  of  wheat  bran 
and  a  gill  of  oil  cake  meal  daily.  This  will  also 
rapidly  build  up  the  land.  Or  sow  a  half  acre  of 
Dwarf  Early  rape,  where  the  sheep  can  run  on  it,  and 
it  will  sustain  twice  as  many  sheep  as  twice  that  area 
in  pasture.  edward  van  alstyne. 


A  DOUBLE-BARREL  DRAIN. 

The  conditions  are  these:  A  marsh  (marked  by  the 
dotted  curved  line  at  west  side  of  diagram,  Fig.  12)  gets 
the  surface  water  from  enough  territory  to  cause  a  pond 
covering  an  acre  or  more  of  ground  in  time  of  freshets. 
A  former  owner  of  the  place  tried  to  empty  this  pond 
through  an  eight-inch  sewer  pipe  by  starting  at  the  top 
of  the  ground  near  the  open  ditch  (the  ditch  was  not 
there  then,  but  we  are  putting  one  there)  and  gradually 
deepening  to  between  two  and  three  feet,  which  depth 
was  maintained  regardless  of  ups  and  downs  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  the  circle  II,  which  is  a  blind 
well.  This  eight- inch  pipe  failed  to  empty  the  pond 
in  time  to  save  the  crops.  In  the  diagram  A  is  line 
fence,  B  open  ditch,  C  driveway,  D  house,  E  barn, 
F  highway,  11  blind  well.  The  numbers  are  lateral 
drains.  We  have  taken  up  the  old  pipe  and  cut  the 
ditch  flown  to  an  even  grade  with  an  added  depth  of 
a  foot  or  more,  taking  us  to  a  depth  of  five  feet  in  many 
places,  and  wide  enough  to  take  a  six-inch  tile  besides 
the  old  eight-inch  pipe.  This  double  bore  will  be  laid 
until  all  the  eight-inch  pipe  is  used,  and  then  the  plan 
is  to  bring  them  into  the  blind  well  and  take  the  water 
the  rest  of  the  way  through  a  10-inch  tile  which  we 
find  (by  squaring  the  diameter)  will  just  equal  the 
accumulative  capacity  of  the  six  and  eight-inch  bore. 

How  do  we  know  that  this  double  bore  will  remove 
the  water  fast  enough  to  prevent  the  forming  of  a 
pond?  I  never  promised  that;  I  only  promised  that 
neither  bore  would  become  choked.  We  will  nearly  double 
the  capacity  of  the  old  drain  by  adding  the  six-inch 
pipe  and  getting  them  over  a  foot  deeper  with  a  true 
grade.  This  greater  depth  will  also  enable  us  to  do  a 
more  thorough  job  in  underdraining  the  marsh,  which 
has  a  tough  clay  bottom  fo'r  our  double  bore  to  rest 
on.  while  the  old  pipe  with  its  laterals  (marked  x) 
of  horseshoe  tile  lay  in  the  soft  muck  above.  These 
three  choked  laterals  are  being  taken  up,  and  will  be 
put  down  where  they  can  do  business.  The  short  open 
ditch  at  the  head  of  the  drain  is  to  receive  surface 
water  for  the  double-barrel  drain  and  to  trap  mud  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  travel  through  with  the  water. 


The  nine  lateral  drains  numbered  in  diagram  are  a 
part  of  the  new  plan  to  tap  low  basins  or  to  cut  off 
ooze  from  higher  ground.  J.  v.  v.  s. 

A  MODEL  SCH00LH0USE. 

We  show  in  this  issue  an  exterior  view  and  inside 
plan  (Figs.  10  and  11)  of  a  building  erected  at  Cor¬ 


nell  University  as  a  model  for  a  country  school  house. 
A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  note  about  it: 

"This  little  building  is  not  the  gate  lodge  to  a  country 
estate,  or  a  ‘bungalow’  in  a  similar  location,  but  the 
model  schoolhouse  recently  built  at  Cornell  University, 
adjoining  the  Agricultural  College.  It  is  a  two-room 
structure  with  the  outer  walls  covered  with  rough-cast 


TIIE  MODEL  SCHOOLHOUSE  AT  CORNELL.  FiO.  It. 

plaster  and  furnished  with  plenty  of  windows.  The 
interior  is  finished  in  southern  pine,  and  the  walls 
papered  with  green  cartridge  paper.  It  has  the  school 
room  on  the  north  side  looking  out  on  the  garden, 
and  a  play  or  work  room  with  a  bay  window  on  the 
south,  where  plants  can  be  kept  and  studied.  Its 
practical  use  will  be  for  the  campus  children,  and  as 


an  object  lesson  of  what  might  be  built  in  many  rural 
districts  of  the  State.  It  is  heated  by  a  small  furnace 
and  the  rough  cost  was  about  $1,800.  The  leading 
thought  in  the  construction  of  this  building  was  that 
it  would  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  might  be 
done,  and  so  impress  those  students  who  will  return  to 
their  homes,  and  it  is  hoped  take  an  intelligent  part 
in  future  local  public  affairs.” 


BOGUS  SEEDLING  PECAN  TREES. 

It  Is  reported  to  us  tlmt  In  some  cases  nursery  frauds 
have  put  bogus  pecan  trees  on  the  market.  Seedling  trees 
are  cut  and  permitted  to  sprout  so  ns  to  look  as  if  they 
were  budded.  Have  you  known  this  to  be  done,  and  do 
you  think  the  same  trick  could  be  successfully  played  with 
apple,  peach  or  plum? 

I  knew  that  thing  was  largely  done  in  Florida  a  few 
years  ago.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  trick  being  played 
by  unscrupulous  nursemnen  with  apples,  peaches  or 
other  deciduous  fruits,  and  I  do  not  really  believe  it 
has  ever  been  attempted,  or  could  be  made  to  pay  on 
an  extended  scale.  But  nut  trees  are  so  hard  to  bud 
or  graft  that  unscrupulous  fellows  might  be  tempted  to 
work  the  same  game  on  walnuts  and  chestnuts. 

Connecticut.  j.  h.  half.. 

I  he  game  you  refer  to  can  be  worked  on  people  who 
know  nothing  of  the  methods  of  budding  and  grafting. 
The  game  has  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
pecan  trees,  but  1  think  it  improbable  that  it  has  been 
practiced  in  apples,  peaches  and  plums.  On  account 
of  the  good  prices  that  have  been  prevailing  for  budded 
pecan  trees,  the  temptation  to  defraud  has  been  very 
great.  Persons  who  have  given  matters  of  this  kind 
a  little  attention  are  not  likely  to  he  deceived  by 
spurious  budded  pecans.  The  resemblance  to  the  gen¬ 
uine  is  very  slight.  s.  w.  peek. 

Georgia. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  that  pecans  were  cut  back 
and  allowed  to  grow  out  again,  and  sold  as  budded 
pecans.  We  have  never  seen  any  trees  of  this  kind. 
We  presume  that  a  game  of  this  kind  could  be  worked 
on  farmers,  and  those  who  were  not  experts  in  detect¬ 
ing  such  things  as  that.  We  have  never  heard  of  it 
being  done  on  peach,  plum,  apple  or  other  fruit  trees. 
It  might  be  possible  to  handle  fruit  trees,  as  you  sug¬ 
gest,  by  cutting  back  and  allowing  the  bud  to  grow,  and 
having  it  pass  as  a  budded  tree,  but  we  do  not  think 
anyone  but  a  novice  would  be  deceived. 

Georgia.  c.  h.  miller  &  son. 

I  have  heard  rumors  that  pecan  trees  had  been 
treated  in  the  manner  suggested,  but  during  a  nursery 
experience  of  25  years  1  never  saw  any  such  trees.  As 
the  pecan  is  difficult  to  bud  or  graft  successfully  there 
might  be  some  inducement  to  the  unscrupulous  to 
practice  such  a  plan.  Probably  the  game  has  been 
worked,  as  there  are  rascals  in  the  nursery  business, 
just  as  there  are  in  every  other  line.  I  have  never 
heard  of  peach,  plum,  apple  or  other  trees  being  treated 
in  this  manner,  and  have  no  idea  it  is  ever  practiced, 
as  such  trees  are  so  easily  grown  by  the  usual  budding 
process  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  anyone  to 
attempt  such  a  game  with  this  class  of  stock. 

Georgia.  chas.  t.  smith. 

Whenever  the  budded  and  the  natural  stock  are  very 
similar  in  appearance,  as  in  sweet  cherry  budded  on 
Mazzard  seedlings — quinces  on  Angicr  stock  or 
peaches,  and  the  leaves  have  fallen,  even  an  experienced 
man  may  have  difficulty  in  separating  the  “wheat  from 
the  taros.”  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  growth  of . 
pecans.  With  the  above  sorts  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  cut  back  and  grow  naturals,  closely  simu¬ 
lating  budded  stock.  However,  we  do  not  believe  any 
nurseryman  would  do  this  intentionally,  even  if  un¬ 
scrupulous.  as  the  labor  and  expense  of  so  doing  is 
nearly  as  great  as  in  budding.  No  doubt  on  all  above 
species  these  false  trees  creep  in  frequently  in  spite  of 
closest  watching,  and  if  perchance  a  bud  stick  is  cut 
from  one  of  these  trees,  the  trees  resulting  therefrom 
will  lose  many  of  their  natural  characteristics  and  be 
even  more  difficult  to  determine  as  naturals.  In  apple, 
pear  and  plum  the  natural  stock  and  budded  trees  differ 
so  greatly  in  type,  that  deception  is  hardly  possible. 

New  York.  frank  e.  rupert. 

We  receive  many  letters  concerning  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  seedlings  so  as  to  resemble  “worked”  stock, 
and  have  seen  the  fraud  perpetrated  upon  unsuspecting 
purchasers.  The  cases  coming  under  my  personal  ob¬ 
servation  have  all  been  pecans,  but  I  do  not  doubt 
that  other  trees  may  be  sold  by  bogus  agents  in  the 
same  way-  only  the  temptation  is  greater  with  pecans 
—as  they  sell  for  $1  and  up.  The  usual  way  is  to  cut 
the  small  seedling  off  just  above  the  bud,  This  bud 
grows,  and  one  year  afterward  is  sold  as  a  budded 
tree.  To  a  casual  observer  it  looks  like  a  budded  tree. 
Sometimes  the  knife  is  run  around  the  small  stock, 
just  deep  enough  to  make  a  wound,  and  this  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  detect,  as  the  wound  left  by  making 
a  “ring  bud”  is  just  like  it.  One  must  look  very  care¬ 
fully  to  see  whether  the  work  is  genuine  or  not.  In 
one  community  in  Louisiana  one  of  these  fraudulent 
agents  sold  over  $800  worth  of  pecan  trees  in  one  sea¬ 
son  that  were  nothing  but  seedlings,  cut  off  close  to 
the  ground  above  the  bud, and  as  the  purchasers  were 
unsuspecting,  they  were  accepted  as  “worked”  or  bud¬ 
ded  trees.  He  obtained  as  much  as  $2  per  tree  for 
these.  While  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  the  peach, 
plum,  pear  or  apple  being  handled  this  way,  I  presume 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  r.  h.  burnette. 

Louisiana  Experiment  Station. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  MILK . 

Relative  Returns  for  Good  Qualify. 

Let  us  be  fair.  A  young  farmer  came  to  me  at  a 
recent  institute  and  said :  “Your  institutes  do  us  little 
good  because  we  arc  held  tightly  in  the  grasp  of  the 
milk  trust;  we  have  to  do  whatever  we  are  told.”  I 

must  say  I  did  not  like  to  hear  this,  because  it  came 

from  a  businesslike,  progressive  man,  keeping  good 
cows,  and  feeding  them  full  rations.  I  know  this  man 
will  read  these  notes,  and  so  I  want  to  do  him  justice, 
lie  is  not  alone,  but  is  one  of  a  large  class  who  firmly 
believe  they  are  being  ground  flown  by  a  cruel  mon¬ 
opoly.  Is  it  possible  to  picture  the  real  situation? 
Men  as  a  rule,  both  when  they  write  and  talk,  fail  to 

take  into  consideration  every  point  of  view.  The 

Hordern  Company  is  as  a  rule  the  target.  They  are  pay¬ 
ing  now  $1.70  to  $1 .75  per  100  pounds.  This  man  is 
making  milk  from  Holstein  cows.  They  are  of  the 
sort  that  give  around  36  pounds  a  day  with  their  first 
calf  at  two  years  old.  Now  every  dairyman  knows  that 
such  cows  do  not  give  very  high-grade  milk,  and  that 
it  will  not  manufacture  and  return  the  prices  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Probably  3.5  per  cent  fat  would  be  a 
fair  average,  and  very  much  Holstein  milk  is  even 
lower  in  fact.  Now  3.5  per  cent  milk  at  $1.75,  his  price, 
is  just  50  cents  per  pound  butter  fat.  Why,  that  is  as 
much  as  the  average  price  obtained  for  certified  milk! 
Let  us  figure:  five  per  cent  milk  at  five  cents  per  quart 
is  17  cents  per  pound  butter  fat.  Of  course  the  certified 
milk  producer  gels  as  much  in  the  Summer  when  this 
man  gets  less,  but  just  figure  what  it  costs  to  produce 
certified  milk  at  that  season  of  the  year.  From  the 
best  information  1  can  get,  the  high  prices  paid  for 
milk  delivered  in  cans  are  as  profitable  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  certified.  The  Borden  people 
are  rigid  in  the  list  of  feeds,  and  it 
seems  to  me  foolishly  so.  After  a  care¬ 
ful  canvass  of  the  effect  of  the  feeds 
now  commonly  fed,  if  they  arc  used  and 
not  abused,  milk  of  the  very  finest 
quality  can  be  produced.  We  have  only 
to  study  the  feeds  from  which  certified 
milk  is  produced  to  prove  the  state¬ 
ment.  If  milk  was  injured  by  feeding 
silage  it  would  not  hold  its  flavor  for 
two  weeks.  In  justice  to  all  concerned, 

1  suppose  the  real  truth  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  fact  that  not  all  silage  is 
good  silage.  Made  from  immature 
corn,  without  drying  out  the  surplus 
water  or  as  one  finds  a  case  here  and 
there  of  whole  corn  silage,  it  seems 
open  to  criticism.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  producers  who 
are  restricted  overestimate  their  handi¬ 
cap.  Human  nature  resents  restric¬ 
tions,  and  we  feel  we  must  do  those 
things  we  arc  told  not  to  do. 

Producers  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Borden  prices  have  been,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years,  the  very  highest 
prices  paid,  excepting  here  and  there 
a  creamery  receiving  very  high-grade 
milk,  and  so  arranged  that  every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  was  utilized  and  returned  in  the  check. 
It  is  commonly  understood  that  every  purchaser  of 
milk  and  co-operative  creamery  has  been  and  is  now 
hustling  to  make  for  their  patrons  Borden  prices.  We 
know  that  unless  they  do  the  milk  leaves  them  and 
goes  to  Bordens.  We  can,  l  think,  safely  say  that  there 
is  a  better  chance  for  the  smaller  institution  to  compete 
than  formerly.  There  is  a  demand  for  every  form  of 
milk  product,  and  it  makes  but  little  difference  who 
has  it  in  hand.  Each  year  also  increases  the  number 
of  milk  plants  equipped  with  tools  and  manager  for 
milk  disposition  through  a  variety  of  sources.  My  ob¬ 
servation,  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  would  indicate 
that  the  most  complaint  comes  from  those  who  arc,  all 
things  considered,  the  most  favored.  We  are  not 
always  willing  or  able  to  trace  the  cause  of  our  trouble 
to  the  real  source.  Dairymen  in  old  milk-selling  sec¬ 
tions  have  forgotten  the  troubles  of  former  years,  when 
they  were  responsible  for  both  production  and  sale. 
No  one  could  be  blamed  for  faulty  goods  or  a  low 
price.  The  only  person  against  whom  we  could  speak 
was  the  more  fortunate  neighbor  who  was  said  to  be 
lucky.  Again,  many  dairy  farmers  arc  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  business  instead  of  the  dairy  business; 
that  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  nutrition  grows 
elsewhere  than  upon  the  farm.  If  the  owner 
makes  it  profitable  where  the  acreage  is  small 
and  manures  are  carefully  saved  and  large  crops  grown 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate,  but  many  a  man  does  not  do 
so,  and  his  feed  bills  are  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  his  milk  checks,  and  the  farm  does  not  increase  in 
fertility  or  plant  growth.  This  man  also  places  the 
cause  of  his  trouble  against  the  milk  trust,  so-called, 
because  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  do.  Tf  every  farmer 
would  get  the  other  man’s  point  of  view  before  com¬ 
plaining  against  him,  lie  would  have  less  to  say,  and 


if  we  would  or  could  closely  analyse  the  whole  econ¬ 
omic  situation  as  it  surrounds  us  wc  should  often  find 
our  troubles  deeper  seated  and  nearer  home  than  we 
arc  now  willing  to  admit.  H.  E.  cook. 

FITTING  SOD  GROUND  FOR  CABBAGE. 

My  most  profitable  crops  are  cabbage  and  early  potatoes, 
followed  by  clover  or  grass.  Itow  can  I  best  lit  sod  for 
cabbage  to'  lie  set  June  20?  Shall  I  plow  Ilia  sod  ulxuit 
October  I,  sow  to  rye  and  top-dress  in  Kail  or  Spring, 
turning  under  in  late  Spring,  or  leave  sod  until  Spring? 
If  so,  when  shell  I  turn  It,  and  will  It  pay  to  •‘cross-plow” 
before  setting  cabbage?  (inn  I  grow  any  catch  crop  with 
or  after  cabbage  that  will  benefit  early  potatoes  the  next 
Spring,  and  when  In  the  rotation  can  I  use  rock  and  potash 
to  advantage?  I  always  seed  down  after  early  potatoes, 
and  cut  four  and  onc-llftli  tons  Timothy  and  Red-Top  from 
an  acre  this  season,  which  I  wish  to  set  to  cabbage  again 
next  year.  kkadkk. 

l’ehnsylvunla. 

Top-dress  sod  for  cabbage  during  Winter  and  early 
Spring,  finish  planting  by  May  20,  cross-plow  with 
roller,  Cutaway  harrow,  cultivator,  etc.,  getting  the  soil 
firmed  to  promote  capillarity,  and  working  in  the  rock 
and  potash  at  the  same  time.  Cabbage  planted  June 
20  will  mature  too  late  for  any  catch  crop  in  Middle 
States  before  planting  potatoes  in  April,  m.  gakrahan. 

The  questions  relate  to  conditions  that  arc  not  often 
met  by  us  directly,  as  it  is  seldom  that  we  have  sod 
to  deal  with.  Wc  can  venture  to  say,  however,  that 
wc  would  in  the  case  stated  leave  the  sod  until  May. 
If  stable  manure  is  available,  give  a  moderate  coat  be¬ 
fore  plowing.  If  not,  the  land  should  do  very  well 
without  it.  Plow  under  the  sod  and  work  thoroughly, 
but  not  deep  enough  to  throw  out  the  sod.  Before 
setting  the  cabbage,  apply  broadcast  about  1,500 
pounds  per  acre  of  high-grade  fertilizer,  and  work  in 
thoroughly.  When  nearly  ready  to  set,  apply  about 
500  pounds  per  acre  under  the  row  with  a  drill  that 


will  thoroughly  mix  it  with  the  soil  and  set  the  plants 
over  it,  after  a  rain  if  practicable.  If  the  cabbage 
will  permit,  rye  can  be  sown  and  cultivated  in,  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  potatoes  following. 

Long  Island.  l.  H.  haelock. 

Plow  the  sod  as  soon  after  cutting  as  can  be  done, 
sowing  to  Crimson  clover,  and  plowing  the  clover 
under  just  as  it  comes  into  Head.  You  get  a  large 
amount  of  humus  with  nitrogen  and  ammonia  from 
the  plant.  It  will  always  pay  to  put  the  soil  in  a  fine 
condition  for  cabbage  plants.  Potash  is  a  strong  stim¬ 
ulant  for  the  cabbage  plant.  The  cabbage  would  ma¬ 
ture  so  late  that  it  would  benefit  the  ground.  For 
early  potatoes  the  next  Spring,  spinach  could  be  sown, 
as  it  lives  through  the  Winter  and  would  help  the 
soil;  lots  of  humus  or  mold  is  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  for  the  earl  potato.  H.  j.  siioemakkr. 

Questions  like  the  above  arc  hard  to  answer,  or  even 
offer  suggestions  on.  1  believe  that  different  locations, 
different  soils,  and  condition  of  soils,  would  call  for 
different  modes  of  procedure.  For  example,  I  believe 
that  stiff  clays  cannot  be  bandied  the  same  as  loams 
or  more  sandy  soils,  neither  would  I  think  that  soils 
that  arc  flat  and  have  the  natural  water  level  near  the 
surface,  even  though  the  texture  and  composition  is 
practically  the  same,  are  like  those  more  favorably 
located,  and  with  natural  drainage;  hence  one  can  only 
speak  in  a  general  way.  Were  this  my  individual 
case  and  my  soil  showed  no  acidity,  I  sec  no  rational 
reason  for  plowing  a  good  sod  in  the  Fall  and  seeding 
to  rye.  The  rye  adds  nothing  to  the  soil  except  a 
small  amount  of  humus  and  what  plant  food  it  gathers 
from  the  soil.  Would  not  the  grass  crop  now  occu¬ 
pying  the  ground  do  quite  as  much  if  let  stand  till 
Spring,  say  fore  part  of  May,  before  plowing  down? 
Rye  on  soils  of  a  loose  texture  that  is  let  .  stand  for 


much  growth  in  Spring  before  plowing  under  has  a 
bad  effect  in  dry  seasons;  it  is  a  plant  that  draws  large 
quantities  of  water  from  the  soil,  even  though  it  is 
quite  small.  I  have  found  it  very  hard  after  plowing 
down  a  stiff  rye  sod  to  get  it  sufficiently  firm  to  receive 
the  capillary  waters,  particularly  when  rainfall  was  light. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  my  soil  showed  acidity  J  would 
plow  early  in  the  Fall  or  late  Summer,  fallow  for  a 
few  weeks  and  then  sow  oats.  This  crop  1  find  more 
satisfactory  than  rye.  It  makes  a  rank  growth  at  once, 
lives  in  this  latitude  till  January,  then  gradually  dies. 
In  Spring  I  have  a  coat  of  partially  decayed  vegetable 
matter  to  plow  tinder  that  I  believe  gives  me  belter 
results  than  rye.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  where 
one  is  located  so  as  to  be  able  to  plow  during  late 
December  acid  soils  heavy  in  texture  can  be  materially 
helped  by  pi  >wing  late  and  let  weather  in  the  rough  all 
Winter.  I  have  seen  good  results  from  occasional  prac¬ 
tices  of  this  kind.  For  reasons  already  given  I  would 
plow  this  about  May  1,  top-dress  with  whatever  animal 
manures  I  proposed  using,  and  work  into  the  soil  with 
disk  or  Cutaway  harrow;  follow  up  this  barrowing 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  Hi  days  till  nearly  time  to  set 
plants.  These  repeated  harrowings  will  obviate  all 
necessity  for  cross-plowing.  It  will  loosen  and  fine 
the  surface,  causing  the  sod  to  rot  more  quickly  and 
prepare  an  ideal  bed  for  the  young  plants.  Cabbage  is 
a  gross  feeder,  hence  it  requires  a  soil  rich  in  humus 
and  all  the  elements  of  plant  food,  and  I  believe  the 
conditions  can  be  met,  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  well,  by 
Spring  plowing  of  a  sod,  and  liberal  applications  of 
manures  and  concentrated  fertilizers  and  proper  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  soil.  I  am  of  the  belief  that  catch  crops 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  among  late  or  Winter 
cabbage.  Cabbage  is  usually  planted  quite  close,  hence 
it  shades  the  whole  surface,  and  would 
naturally  crowd  out  most  any  young 
plant.  Where  the  crop  is  harvested  early 
enough  something  may  be  sown  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  preparing  a  field  for  cabbage 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to  broad¬ 
cast  it  after  plowing  with  say  40  bushels 
lime;  this  is  helpful  in  more  ways  than 
one,  but  mainly  to  guard  against  club- 
root.  As  to  rock  and  potash  in  the 
rotation,  I  believe  that  can  be  used  both 
with  cabbage  and  also  with  the  following 
potato  crop  to  good  advantage.  Cabbage 
uses  phosphoric  acid  quite  largely,  also 
some  potash.  The  potato  crop  uses 
potash  largely,  with  a  lesser  amount  ot 
phosphoric  acid.  I  would  therefore  use 
acid  phosphate  with  some  potash  liber¬ 
ally  on  the  cabbage  ground  as  soon  as 
plowed,  working  it  well  in  with  the 
repeated  harrowings.  I  would  also  use 
potash  with  a  lesser  amount  of  acid 
phosphate  with  the  potato  crop  This 
mixture  can  just  as  well  be  made  in  a 
complete  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen¬ 
ous  material,  and  apply  it  a  part  broad¬ 
cast,  the  remainder  in  the  row  or  drill. 
With  this  or  a  similar  method  on  soil 
that  has  produced  and  is  capable  of 
producing  four  and  one-fifth  tons 
Timothy  and  Rcdtop  hay  on  one  acre,  I  think  no  one 
ought  to  fear  what  the  result  will  be,  provided  the 
manager  himself  knows  pnd  does  his  part. 

New  Jersey.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

Unless  the  soil  is  loose  and  sandy,  a  condition  which 
might  prevent  the  prompt  decay  of  the  sod  in  a  dry 
season,  more  would  be  lost  than  gained  by  plowing  in 
October  and  sowing  to  rye.  Probably  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  plow  up  the  sod  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
Fall,  running  the  plow  just  deep  enough  to  have  it 
turn  nicely;  then  as  soon  as  dry  enough  in  the  Spring, 
harrow  to  conserve  moisture,  repeating  this  after  each 
rain  until  near  the  time  to  plant.  Having  the  surface 
in  a  fine  condition  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  plow 
again,  running  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  permit,  and 
work  down  thoroughly  with  roller  and  harrow  before 
the  fresh  surface  has  time  to  dry  out.  Possibly  not 
much  would  be  lost  by  postponing  the  first  plowing 
until  early  Spring.  This  should  give  us  an  almost  ideal 
preparation.  The  sod  will  be  decayed  enough  and  yet 
not  too  much;  all  the  moisture  possible  will  be  retained, 
and  the  soil  being  thoroughly  pulverized  clear  through, 
will  be  in  shape  to  bring  up  the  moisture  from  the 
subsoil  beneath.  Not  much  can  be  done  by  way  of 
catch  crops  after  late  cabbage.  It  is  hardly  advisable 
to  sow  anything  until  the  crop  is  off,  and  then  it  will 
be  quite  late;  still  rye  sown  very  thickly  would  make 
considerable  root  development,  and  that  doubtless  would 
be  well  worth  while  in  maintaining  a  desirable  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  the  soil  for  the  next  crop.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  can  be  used  to  advantage  with  both  the  cabbage 
and  potatoes,  but  if  only  one  application  for  the  rota¬ 
tion  is  intended,  it  should  follow  the  second  plowing, 
and  before  planting  the  cabbage,  as  this  crop  is  the 
heaviest  feeder.  A  dressing  of  one  to  one  and  a  half 
ton  of  lime  per  acre,  applied  in  the  Fall  after  plowing, 
or  early  in  the  Spring,  would  be  of  decided  advantage 
to  the  cabbage,  but  might  possibly  predispose  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crop  of  potatoes  to  scab.  In  many  localities, 
considering  labor  involved,  a  stand  of  grass  that  would 
insure  between  four  and  five  tons  of  first-class  hay  per 
acre,  would  be  as  valuable  as  the  crop  by  which  it  is 
to  be  displaced.  H.  L,  HARTMAN. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


PLOWING  UNDER  OLD  STRAW. 

What  attachment  can  I  put  on  my  plow 
that  will  enable  me  to  plow  under  a  thick 
coat  of  straw — not  manure?  I  want  to 
spread  an  old  straw  stack  and  put  it  out  of 
sight.  READER. 

Colorado. 

Wc  do  not  know  of  anything  specially 
intended  for  this  purpose. 

AMES  plow  co. 

With  reference  to  an  inquiry  received 
from  one  of  your  Colorado  readers  con¬ 
cerning  device  to  be  attached  to  a  plow 
to  turn  under  old  straw  or  hay,  we  have 
nothing  designed  for  this  purpose,  and 
do  not  know  where  to  direct  you  to  get 
such  an  attachment.  moline  plow  co. 

We  have  nothing  in  our  line  that  will 
do  the  \york  as  indicated.  This  is  entirely 
different  from  turning  under  green  crops 
as  this  straw  and  hay  lies  loose  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  you  will  ex¬ 
perience  a  load  of  trouble  with  the  plow 
choking.  The  nearest  that  would  come 
to  it  would  be  a  rolling  cutter,  and  then 
the  straw  and  hay  would  have  to  be 
spread  out  very  thin  and  the  rolling  cutter 
kept  very  sharp. 

THE  BUCHER  &  GIBBS  PLOW  CO. 

The  only  attachments  that  we  know  of 
which  can  be  attached  to  a  plow  and  turn 
under  dead  trash  successfully  are  a  rolling 
coulter  and  jointer,  the  rolling  coulter 
placed  ahead  of  the  jointer,  so  as  to  run 
about  two  inches  deep  and  cut  through 
the  trash,  the  jointer  in  the  rear  to  turn 
a  small  furrow  and  enable  the  plow  itself 
to  cover  up  all  turned  over.  The  shape 
of  the  beams  of  many  of  the  plows  will 
not  permit  of  both  a  rolling  coulter  and 
jointer  being  attached  so  as  to  work  satis¬ 
factorily.  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO. 

We  recommend  your  reader  in  Colo¬ 
rado  to  use  a  rolling  coulter  on  his  plow 
for  turning  under  old  straw.  Of  course 
he  will  have  to  use  something  that  will 
cut  it  off  clean.  A  rolling  coulter  set 
low  would  do  the  business,  but  we  would 
recommend  a  large  size  plow,  for  instance, 
No.  5  National  plow  with  rolling  coulter 
and  wheel  would  do  the  work  all  right; 
the  rolling  coulter  would  have  to  be  kept 
sharp,  and  a  man  should  take  into  the 
field  with  him  a  fine  file.  This  would 
work  all  right  provided  the  field  is  fairly 
free  from  stones. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGL.  TOOL  CO. 

Feeding  the  Potato:  Over  Culture. 

C.  IF.  M.,  Newark,  O. — On  page  704,  “The 
Manurial  Value  of  Crops,”  last  line,  says 
“for  of  all  ordinary  farm  crops  the  potato 
most  needs  heavy  feeding.”  Why?  I  know 
that,  seems*  to  be  the  case,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  fully  to  satisfy  myself.  Why? 
Mr.  Carman  not  long  previous  to  his  death 
undertook  an  experiment  of  turning  over 
and  thoroughly  mixing  the  soil  of  a  small 
plot,  so  as  to  have  every  hill  of  potatoes 
under  like  conditions,  hut  I  have  never 
noticed  the  results  published. 

Ans. — The  fact  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  potatoes  require  heavy  feeding  or 
rich  soil.  Practice  shows  it,  for  no  one 
eVer  grew  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  on 
poor  soil.  When  the  crop  is  grown  in  a 
rotation  the  best  soil  is  selected  for  po¬ 
tatoes  or  the  most  fertilizer  is  used  on 
them.  In  “fertilizer  farming,”  or  where 
chemicals  provide  plant  food,  the  custom 
is  to  put  two-thirds  or  more  of  all  the 
fertilizer  used  in  the  rotation  on  the  pota¬ 
toes.  This  is  partly  because  the  potatoes 
are  the  money  or  cash  crop  of  the  rota¬ 
tion.  and  also  because  of  the  general  be¬ 
lief  that  this  crop  demands  heavy  feed¬ 
ing.  Just  why  it  requires  so  much  plant 
food  is  a  auestion  hard  to  answer.  A 
crop  of  Timothy  hay  will  remove  more 
plant  food  than  many  thousand  quarts  of 
strawberries,  yet  if  we  attempted  to  feed 
the  latter  on  what  would  produce  the 
former  we  should  be  badly  disappointed. 


Twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  and  the 
straw  will  remove  from  an  acre  56  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  15  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
19  of  potash,  while  200  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  take  only  25  pounds  of  nitrogen,  two 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  35  of  potash.  The 
wheat  removes  more  plant  food  than  the 
potatoes,  yet  no  one  would  expect  to  use 
more  fertilizer  on  the  wheat.  The  rea¬ 
son  then  must  be  in  the  peculiar  habits  of 
growth  of  the  potato  or  the  strawberry. 
The  tuber  is  produced  rapidly,  and  all  the 
conditions  must  be  favorable  if  we  ex¬ 
pect  a  quick  growth.  It  is  not  like  the 
long,  steady  growth  of  some  other  crops, 
but  a  auick  formation  close  to  the  roots. 
The  plant  food  and  moisture  must  be 
abundant  and  close  at  hand.  In  feeding 
the  potato  it  is  better  to  have  a  large 
surplus  or  reserve  close  at  hand  or  more 
than  the  crop  naturally  requires.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  Mr.  Carman’s  experiments  were 
never  printed.  As  we  remember  it,  the 
yield  was  -very  poor — nearly  a  failure. 
The  soil  was  kept  open  and  loose,  care 
being  taken  not  to  let  it  become  packed 
hard  in  anv  way.  The  season  was  very 
dry,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  loose 
and  open  condition  admitted  too  much 
air  into  the  soil,  drying  it  out  and  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  action  of  the  roots.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  keep  soil  too  open.  While 
roots  need  air,  too  much  of  it  may  be 
nearly  as  bad  for  them  as  too  much 
water. 

Concrete  Lily  Pond. 

E.  TV.  D.,  Beatrice,  Neb. — On  page  810 
is  an  article  on  cement  concrete.  IIow  thick 
a  wall  Is  required  for  a  pond  for  water  lilies 
and  fish?  I  expect  to  build  four  feet  or  more 
deep,  so  roots  will  not  freeze  left  in  it 
over  Winter;  a  pond  14  or  10  feet  across, 
about  30  feet  long.  If  water  freezes  in  it 
two  feet  or  about  that  deep,  will  it  crack 
the  concrete  walls  if  made  slanting  and  of 
six  or  eight  inch  concrete? 

Ans. — Your  correspondent  asks  if  six 
or  eight  inches  will  be  thick  enough  to 
build  this  way.  I  think  not.  For  one 
thing,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
requires  just  as  strong  a  dam  for  a  pond 
30  feet  long  as  for  one  a  mile  long,  and 
then,  again,  the  strength  of  a  concrete  wall 
depends  altogether  on  the  composition.  It 
may  be  very  strong  or  very  weak,  and 
unless  a  careful  examination  is  made  of 
the  materials  by  an  expert  it  is  always 
well  to  build  heavier  than  what  would 
seem  necessary.  For  a  permanent  job  I 
could  recommend  E.  W.  D.  to  construct 
as  shown  in  the  cut  herewith.  Let  the 
top  of  the  wall  be  eight  inches  in  thickness 
and  the  bottom  16  inches  thick.  It  is 


made  to  lean  up  stream,  and  acts  as  a  re¬ 
taining  wall  to  an  embankment  of  earth 
thrown  against  it.  The  surface  of  this 
earth  against  which  the  water  rests  should 
have  a  slope  of  about  one  vertical  to  one 
horizontal.  This  earth  will  strengthen  the 
dam  in  every  way,  acting  especially  to 
overcome  the  powerful  stress  which  freez¬ 
ing  ice  would  have  against  the  side  of  a 
concrete  wall.  To  receive  the  wall  a 
trench  should  be  dug  to  solid  bottom,  not 
necessarily  rock,  but  to  some  hardpan  or 
clay.  Presuming  that  there  will  be  an 
occasional  if  not  steady  overflow,  a  con¬ 
crete  apron  should  be  laid  below  the  wall 
to  prevent  undermining;  well-laid  rubble 
work  or  rip-rap  may  do  if  large  stones  are 
convenient.  A  six  or  eight-inch  iron  pipe 
should  be  laid  through  the  dam  at  the 
bottom  to  make  it  possible  to  draw  off  the 
water.  A  valve  is  made  to  attach  to 
lower  end  of  this  pipe  to  facilitate  this 
operation.  The  proper  proportions  of  a 
concrete  for  this  kind  of  work  are  one 
part  of  Portland  cement,  two  parts  of 
clean  sand  and  four  parts  of  angular 
gravel  or  crushed  rock,  mixed  rather  stiff, 
and  well  rammed  in  the  forms. 


GRANT  DAVIS. 
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Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses. 

^  Shrubs.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue.  ]  ^ 

Grover  Nursery 
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Sold  ear  or  shelled.  All 
graded,  tested,  proven— then 
guaranteed.  No  better  at 
any  price.  Test  it  in  your 
sprouting  box.  If  you  don’t 
like  it  -nre  it  back.  You’ll 
get  your  money  back  double 

Suick.  “Guaranteed-pure” 
lover  seed.  Garden  seeds 
that  will  really  grow.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  free. 

HEKRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN, 
BOX  26  SHENANDOAH,  IA. 
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THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


occnc 

JV  I*  I"  I  I  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
U  L  L  U  Ul  enters  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
m  m m  money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 

alog  telln  about  It,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties,  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes,. 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It's  free. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept. «4 Ravenna,  Ohio. 


1,000,000 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  The 
Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 
Seven  of  the  best  varieties. 
Onr  100-page  “Seed  Buyer’s  Guide”  free  to  those 
who  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  MOORE 
&  SIMON,  Seed-Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Special  Prices  for  December  and  January  orders 
for  Berry  Crates  and  Quart  Baskets.  Price 
list  Free.  H.  H.  Aultfather,  Box  B,  Minerva,  Ohio. 
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The  best  in  the  world.  %  A  lot  of  free  seeds 
with  every  order.  The  biggest  and  best  seed 
book  ever  issued.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 
RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
largest  Seed  Corn  growers  in  the  world) 


TOP  NOTCH  PRICES  FOR  STRAWBERRIES 

by  shipping  in  my  new  16  quart  crate.  Send  for  Price 
List.  Sample  crate  filled  with  baskets  for  25  cents. 
T.  C.  KEVITT,  Inventor,  Athenla.  N.  .1. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  in  the  lineof  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  wo 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  largo 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


APPLE  TREES 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

_ Hightstown,  New  Jersey. _ 

APPLE  TREES , 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  ami 
two  year  old  apple  tree*,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 

our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HIRE, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


Apple,  Plum  and  Peach  Trees,  $5.00  per  100. 

These  trees  are  thrifty,  well  rooted  and  true  to  name. 
Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peach  and  quince  at  live 
and  let  live  prices.  Live  For  Ever  Rose  Bushes 
10  Cents.  Small*  fruit  vines,  plants,  trees, 
ornamental  shrubs  our  specialty.  Asparagus 
roots  and  Poplars  at  a  bargain. 

Our  Charles  A.  Green  lias  a  national  reputation  for 
honest  labeling,  packing  and  grading. 

Apply  by  postal  card  tor  Green’s  Free  Fruit  Guido 
and  Catalogue,  also  a  sample  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit 
Magazine.  All  mailed  free.  Address 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Send  three  names  and  address  of  best  fruit  grower 
and  we  will  present  you  with  Green’s  new  book, 

“  How  I  Made  the  Farm  Pay  at  Fruit  Growing.” 


SWEDISH  SELECT  SEED  OATS. 

Outyields  all  others;  thin  hull,  plump,  heavy  kernel; 
season  early;  straw,  very  stiff.  “Probably  best 
American  Oat.’’— U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agl.  “Most  satis¬ 
factory  of  all.”— Wis.  Exp.  Sta.  Big  Sample  Free. 
L.  C.  BROWN,  La  Grange,  Cook  Co.,  Illinois 


FROM  KENTUCKY,  THE  CENTER 
OF  PRODUCTION. 


Ourcelebrated“Blue  Ribbon”  Grass, Clov 
J  or  and  Farm  Seeds  are  the  finest  selected  1 
(  relcoanod  stocks  and  cost  you  loss  than } 
many  Inferior  grades. 

)u  Save  Money  They  are  the  surest ! 

J  and  best  producers,  anil  our  free  seed  book  con- 
/  talnlng  special  Information  on  “Successful  Grass! 
Growing”  tolls  you  how  to  prepare,  sow,  and  \ 
obtain  big  crops.  Our  complete  Seed  Catalog! 
sent  free  If  you  mention  this  paper.  Write  today.! 
Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Louisville,  Ky. 


VICK 

GARDEN  FLORAL  GUIDE 
FOR  1907  FREE. 

“OUR  BEST  SEED  CATALOGUE 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS. 

430  MAIN  ST.  ROCHESTER/  N^fi 


OUR  SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

Roses,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs, 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENT. 
Al.  TREES  have  been  the 
standard  of  excellence  for 
over  half  a  century.  You 
take  no  chances  in  buying  of 
us,  ns  no  fairer  prices  are 
quoted  onhigh quality  goods. 
The  best  are  always  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  results.  We 
nml!  postpaid,  Heeds,  Rosea, 
Plants,  if  nibs.  Vines,  Etc., 
and  giinrnntec  sate  arrival 
and  satisfaction,  larger  by 
express  or  freight.  You  will 
be  interested  in  onr  extraordinary  cheap  offers  of 
over  half  a  hundred  choice  collections  of  Needs. 
Plants,  Roses,  E(o.  Your  address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  you  our  elegant  1  <18 -page  Catalogue  FREE. 
Bend  for  it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a 
little  money.  68  yours.  44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 


THE  STOUltS  A  HARRISON  CO., 
BOX  456,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


WEIGHT 


_  .-ms 

LARGEST  TOMATO  EVER  GROWN 
FREE  SEEDS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

•A  Postal  request  will  Bring  You  by  return 
mail  a  packet  of  this  Mammoth  New  Tomato 
Seed  FREE,  also  our  Big;  1907  Garden. 
Annual.  It  describes  and'  Illustrates  our 
New  383  Bus  per-acre  Corn  “NICHOL’S 
YELLOW  QUEEN."  We  offer  #50. for. 

The  Largest  Ear  Grown  this  Season^ 

Write  Toda/T 


ST,  LOUIS  SEED  COMPANY 

608-610  N.  Fourth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS 


X 

,  MO. 


100,000  BLACKBERRIES  seroau,  Eldorado,  etc. 

A  good  catalog.  W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  <)• 


/"  \ 

BUY  SEEDS  FROM 

THE  GROWER 

Very  few  seeds  reach  the  gardener  with¬ 
out  passing  through  three  or  four  hands. 
This  adds  to  their  cost  without  improving 
their  quality.  We  raise  a  large  part  of 
the  seeds  we  sell  and  know  all  about 
them— we  know  they  are  fresh  and  good. 

COST  LESS.  When  yon  buy  our  home 
grown  seeds  you  pay  only  one  profit  and 
that  a  small  one. 

BETTER  QUALITY.  By  keeping  a 
close  watch  on  our  crops  and  throwing 
out  all  Imperfect  plants  we  keep  the 
quality  of  our  seeds  up  to  a  high  stand¬ 
ard.  Qua  lity  Is  always  tho  first  considera¬ 
tion  with  us. 

OUR  SPECIALTI  ES.  Improved 
strains  of  vegetable  seeds  for  critical  gar¬ 
deners :  new  and  superior  varieties  ot 

Oats,  Field  Corn  and  choice  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes.  Anew  Giant  Yellow  Flint  Corn 
that  is  a  wonder — sample  free  if  you 

mention  this  advertisement. 

Ask  for  our  catalogue  and  wholesale 
price  list  (free).  You  can’t  afford  not  to. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Moreton  Farm,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

big,  red  and  luclous  are  grown  from  ALLEN’S  choice  vigorous  strawberry 
plants.  None  better.  Good  Luck,  Chesapeake.  Virginia,  and  Cardinal  new 
Glen  Mary,  llaverland,  Dunlap,  Marshall,  Klondyko,  Gandy,  Bubach,  Climax 
and  all  best  standard  sorts,  90  varieties.  Prices  Right;  DEWBERRIES.  Aus¬ 
tin’s,  Lucretia,  and  Premo.  I  have  big  stock  and  they  are  fine,  also  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Currant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grapevines.  In  SEEDS  I  have 
the  leading  varieties  for  field  and  garden,  my  1907  supply  of  1  eas, Beans.  W  ater- 
melon,  Cantaloupe,  and  Cucumber  seeds  aro  very  choice.  Millions  of  vegetable  plants  j 
In  season.  My  60  page  Catalog  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good  things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where 
to  get  them.  It's  FREE.  Send  name  and  address  on  postal  to  W.  F.  ALLEN  Dept.  17,  Salisbury,  Md. 


has  been  enlarged  to  200  Pages,  — it  is  better  than 
ever  before,  AND  WELD  deserves  its  position  as 

“THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG” 

Besides  our  famous  Specialties  we  now  exclusively  introduce  some  most  Important  Novelties  in¬ 
cluding  the  most  remarkable  Two  "  New  Creations”  in  Vegetables  that  nature  has  yet  produced  1 
If  you  would  like  to  try  BURPEE'S  "SEEDS  THAT  GROW ’’you  should  send  for  this  elegant 
book.  Do  not  delay,  — Write  TO-DAY  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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What  to  Do  for  Crown  Gall . 

0.  E.  F.,  Athens,  Tex. — Will  some  of  your 
horticultural  readers  give  me  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  advice  concerning  the  peach  root- 
knot?  I  planted  a  .voting  peach  orchard  of 
1250  trees  last  March,  and  I  discover  that 
something  like  200  of  the  trees  are  more  or 
less  affected  with  this  disease.  Only  a  few 
of  them  have  shed  their, foliage  at  this  time 
and  show  any  distinctive  sign  of  the  infec¬ 
tion,  hut  the  larger  per  cent  of  them  look 
healthy  and  thrifty.  The  only  distinction  I 
can  notice  with  many  of  them  is  that  they 
have  not  made  as  large  a  growth  as  the 
trees  not  Infected.  The  soil  is  a  gray  sandy 
loam  with  red  clay  subsoil.  The  orchard 
was  planted  to  potatoes  in  February,  and  the 
crop  marketed  in  May.  It  was  replanted  to 
potatoes  the  last  of  July  and  this  crop  dug 
in  November.  The  trees  have  had  thorough, 
clean  cultivation.  A  small  nursery,  which 
was  abandoned  last  year,  adjoins  my  young 
orchard  and  it  is  known  to  be  badly  infected. 
Can  these  trees  be  treated  so  ns  to  overcome 
this  disease,  or  will  they  have  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed?  If  destroyed,  can  I  replant  with 
peach  trees  on  same  soil  ? 

A  ns. — By  the  Peach  root  knot,  C.  E.  F. 
without  doubt  means  the  crown  gall,  as 
the  former  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
this  disease.  Crown  gall  is  a  disease  of 
the  roots  and  base  of  the  trunk  (most  fre¬ 
quently  occurring  at  the  crown),  so  the 
outbreaks  are  usually  hidden  under 
ground.  The  galls  usually  attain  a  size  of 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  subspherical  in  shape.  T  hey  arc  really 
morbid  growths  of  plant  tissue,  which 
when  young  are  usually  rather  soft,  but 
with  age  or  when  dried  out  are  quite  hard. 
In  time  the  tissues  of  the  galls  die  and 
they  crumble  to  pieces.  They  do  most 
damage  when  at  the  crown  by  girdling  the 
tree  more  or  less.  This  disease  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  United  States,  but 
apparently  is  much  more  common  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  especially  in  the 
orchards  and  vineyards.  Elsewhere,  while 
not  uncommon,  it  is  most  noticeable  in 
the  nurseries.  A  number  of  our  fruits 
and  some  other  woody  plants  have  these 
galls,  but  the  hosts  belong  chiefly  to  the 
Rosaceae.  The  more  common  of  the 
fruits  that  arc  attacked  are  the  apple, 
peach,  apricot,  plum,  raspberry,  black¬ 
berry  and  grape.  There  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  written  concerning  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  crown  gall.  While  it  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  these  galls 
on  the  various  hosts  have  a  common 
cause,  this  has  never  been  definitely 
proved.  Recently  Mr.  Hedgecock,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  stat¬ 
ed  that  on  the  apple,  besides  the  hairy 
root,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of  galls  on 
the  roots.  Nothing  very  definite  has  been 
furnished  by  the  various  investigators  as 
to  the  cause  of  these  galls,  except  by 
Professor  Tourney  in  his  work  on  the 
crown  gall  of  the  almond.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  of  Arizona  at 
Tucson  in  1900  published  in  Bulletin  53 
his  work  on  this  subject.  For  one  much 
interested  in  the  subject  this  is  a  very 
desirable  bulletin  to  have.  Tourney  de¬ 
scribed  a  low  form  of  a  slime-mold  as  the 
specific  agent  of  the  disease  of  the  al¬ 
monds.  This  work  has  not  been  verified 
for  this  host  or  actually  demonstrated  for 
the  other  hosts.  In  a  recent  conversation 
with  the  writer  he  expressed  a  desire  that 
some  one  take  up  this  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  again  and  determine  if  his  conclu¬ 
sions  were  correct,  as  some  persons  have 
expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  he  found 
the  real  cause  of  the  trouble.  Possibly 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hedgecock  and  other  in¬ 
vestigators  will  in  time  throw  additional 
light  on  the  causal  agent  or  agents  for  the 
various  hosts. 

So  far  as  observed  by  the  writer  the 
injury  from  crown  gall  in  Connecticut  is 
not  so  serious  as  in  several  of  the  other 
States.  It  certainly  is  most  conspicuous 
here  in  the  nurseries,  and  is  not  com¬ 
plained  of  by  growers  to  any  extent  ex¬ 
cept  in  raspberry  and  blackberry  planta¬ 
tions.  In  certain  other  States,  especially 
in  California,  Arizona  and  Texas,  the 
crown  gall  is  complained  of  as  serious  in 
the  orchards  and  vineyards  by  the  grow¬ 
ers.  As  the  galls  occur  chiefly  under 
ground  the  trouble  is  often  not  noticed 
until  it  becomes  serious,  and  by  its  very 
nature  of  attack  is  difficult  of  treafrnent. 


Plants  showing  any  sign  of  the  trouble, 
especially  in  regions  where  it  Is  serious, 
should  be  rejected  for  planting.  Where 
showing  on  the  trees  already  planted  the 
galls  at  the  crown  of  the  trees  should  be 
cut  out  and  destroyed  by  fire.  Tourney 
recommends  painting  over  these  wounds 
with  a  paste  made  of  Milestone,  copperas 
and  lime.  As  the  disease  is  without  doubt 
contagious,  especially  with  certain  hosts, 
I  doubt  if  in  Texas  it  would  be  desirable 
to  plant  another  peach  tree  in  a  place 
from  which  a  diseased  one  had  been  re¬ 
moved.  I  think,  in  that  State,  too,  it  might 
be  desirable  to  remove  and  burn  badly  in¬ 
fected  trees  in  order  to  try  to  restrict  the 
spread  of  the  disease  in  the  orchard. 

G.  P.  CLINTON. 


COLD  COUNTRY  NOTES. 

I  was  interested  in  the  frosty  letter  from 
D.  L.  II.,  Atlin,  B.  C.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  tne  that  articles  of  this  kind  are  deeply 
interesting  to  many  readers,  and  should  be 
encouraged;  particularly  from  remote  parts. 
“Detailed”  descriptions  of  the  way  farm 
work  is  done  in  adjoining  States  is,  I  think, 
of  interest  to  (lie  average  farmer.  But  we 
want  to  hear  or  know  more  of  the  particulars 
that  are  so  often  omitted  In  letters  of  this 
kind.  For  instance,  I  am  anxious  to  know 
more  about  that  part  of  British  Columbia; 
what  kind  of  soil  is  there,  what  kind  of 
weather  and  winds  prevail,  how  do  the  po¬ 
tatoes  behave,  what  are  the  chief  articles 
of  diet,  etc.  J.  F.  tiiomas. 

Pennsylvania. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  will  try  to  obtain  further 
particulars. 

In  your  Issue  of  December  15,  you  print  an 
article  concerning  “A  Farm  Near  the  North 
Pole"  in  British  Columbia,  latitude  59.45,  ele¬ 
vation  2,300  feet,  in  which  the  writer  says 
that  Timothy  is  worth  from  $80  to  $140  a 
ton,  but  it  does  not  succeed  in  growing, 
cannot  make  even  a  part  of  a  crop.  The 
soil  is  good  he  says,  stands  the  Winter  well, 
but  it  sends  up  a  seed  stalk  1%  to  3  feet 
high,  but  no  blades  of  grass  higher  than 
three  or  four  inches,  and  wants  to  know  if 
ou  could  suggest  a  remedy.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  use  commercial  fertilizer,  com¬ 
posed  of  50  per  cent  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
25  per  cent  of  raw  bone  and  25  per  cent  of 
muriate  of  potash,  mixed  evenly  together  and 
sow  500  pounds  of  this  compound  to  the 
acre  evenly  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  and 
the  grass  is  started  an  inch  in  the  Spring. 
I  think  he  will  find  that  compound  put  on 
each  year  when  the  grass  is  started  in  the 
Spring,  will  produce  blades  as  well  as  seed 
stalks.  As  to  the  head  of  grass  that  he  en¬ 
closed,  and  which  you  call  Tall  Meadow  oat- 
grass,  you  are  correct  in  relation  to  your 
conclusions,  for  I  have  some  In  a  portion 
of  my  field,  the  same  kind  of  grass  which 
grows  from  four  to  five  feet  high. 

GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 

Tt.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Clark  must  remember  that 
up  where  this  man  lives  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  these  chemicals.  The  loca¬ 
tion  is  over  800  miles  north  of  the  United 
States  line,  and  the  market  For  such  hay  is 
limited.  We  think  flic  climate  has  more  to 
do  with  the  failure. 


Destroying  Stumps. —  Pine  stumps  have  a 
large  tap  root  and  are  hard  to  get  rid  of.  TJp 
here  in  the  mountains  we  manage  pine 
stumps  as  follows,  which  may  help  A.  B.  A., 
page  780.  In  Spring  bore  an  auger  hole  in 
stump  past  the  center;  then  shatter  stump 
with  one  stick  of  dynamite.  Then  in  August 
or  driest  season  burn  out  the  stump. 

Addy,  Wash.  ft.  o. 


If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  is  interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Borne 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Hardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

_  DEPT.  18.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


FREE 


If  you  are  interested  in 

Concrete  Construction 

you  should  have  our  book 

"CONCRETE-CONSTRUCTION 


ABOUT  THE  HOME  AND  ON  THE  FARM 


tf 


The  Standard  American  Brand 


It  is  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Concrete  work  and  contains:  — 
photographs,  descriptions,  specifications  and  sectional 
drawings  for  many  of  the  smaller  structures  that 
can  be  built  by  the  suburbanite  or  farmer  without 
the  aid  of  skilled  labor.  Also  much 
general  information  and  many  valuable 
hints  to  small  contractors. 

A  copy  of  this  book  sent  free 
upon  request 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

30  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Always  Uniform 


ALL*  STEEL 


0HNST0N 

“Continental”  HclPPOW 


“  ■  ^ 

ij* 

NOT  IN 
HE  THUS 

4 

Half  the  success  of  growing  grain  depends 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  ground. 
The  Johnston  Disk  Harrow  prepares 
the  ground  in  best  possible  condition 
for  the  seed.  It  turns,  breaks  up  and 
thoroughly  pulverizes  the  soil  making  a 
perfect  seed  bed.  Many  improvements 
have  lately  been  added  to  it  which  reduce 
the  dratt,  increase  the  strength  and 
effectiveness  making  it  very 
simple  and  convenient  to  op-" 
erate.  It  is  thoroughly  well  built 
'•with  Anti-friction  Center  Bumpers, 

Wood  Bearing  Draft  Standards,  Scrap-, 
ers,  and  set-over  Pole  for  three  horses. 

Harrow  is  made  in  widths  from  4  to 
cut,  with  two  levers  and  solid 
cut-out  disks,  16,  18  or  20  in.  It 
50  has  drill  and  seeder  attach- 
ents.  The  Johnston  Hook  des-  \ 
ibes  itand  alsoour  full  line.  Write 


DESCRIBED 
IN  THE 
JOHNSTON 
BOOK 


JOHNSTON 


Box 


HARVESTER  CO., 

BATAVIA,  N 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  norse  hide.  Calf,  Dog, 
Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  and 
let  U8  tan  it  with  the  hair  on,  eoft, 
light,  odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe, 
rug,  coat,  or  gloves,  and  make  them 
up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 

‘Orosby  pays  the  freight”  otter,  before 
shipment  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes,  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skm,  and 
fur  lined  coats.  Wo  do  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

116  Mill  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  1907  QUAKER  CITY  FEED  MILL 
PRICES. 


This  is  a  long  time  favorite  mill  with 
stock  raisers.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  with  all  its  late  improvements, 
making  the  quality  higher  than  ever,  the 
price  has  been  materially  reduced. 

euaker  Cities  will  probably  hold  the 
ad  in  1907  over  all  as  they  have 
done  for  40  years. 
Ball  bearing,  grind¬ 
ing  ear  corn  and 
grains,  singly  or 
mixed,  grinding 
coarse  or  fine,  light 
running,  nice  work, 
durable — they  leave 
little  to  be  desired. 
A  n  y  responsible 
party  can  now  have 
a  Quaker  City  shipped  for  free  trial  at 
the  reduced  prices,  freight  paid.  Eight 
sizes.  Free  book  with  all  particulars 
can  be  had  from  The  A.  W.  Straub  Co., 
at  either  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia, 
or  47-49  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


Thompson’s 

Sows  all  Clovers, 
ALFALFA,  Timothy, 

Rod  Top  and  all  Crass 
Seeds  In  any  desired 
quantity.  So  close  to 
the  ground  seed  will 
not  blow  away  In 
windiest  weather. 


0.  E.  Thompson 
&  Sons, 


WHEELBARROW 

Grass  Seeder 

Light,  but  strong 
and  durable.  Over 
200  Thousand  In 
use.  Has  led  all 
broadcast  seeders  for 
30  years.  Catalogue 
free. 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Sawing  Outfit  $10.20 

We  are  Helling  this  fi rot-class  Tilting  Table  Saw  Frame 
for  only  $  1  0.20.  Thousands  of  them  now  in 
use.  Perfect  construction,  made  right 
lor  loft  handed.  Wo  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  this  Sawing  Outfit  satisfactory 
Fin  every  detail.  We  have  8  other  kinds 
of  sawing  machines,  including  Drag 
i Sawing  Outfit,  and  we  have  saws,  belt¬ 
ing,  otc.  In  fact,  wo  are  luud- 
_  quarters  for  Sawing  Machines; 
'  have  a  hirgcr  line  than  any  othor 
firm  and  our  prices  are  the  lowest*  This  also  applies  to  almost 
everything  used  on  the  farm  and  in  the  household.  Our  new  408- 
pago  money-saving  book,  Free.  Write  to-day  and  mention 
articles  you  are  interested  in.  KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY 
HOUSE,  710  Lawrence  Sq.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

 -   / 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest 
Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  Palls. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  LInesvUIe,  Pa. 
Also,Mfr».  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Machlrw 


Our 
Pony 

Mill 

2,000 

To 

6,000 

Feet  a  Day 

SAWMILLS 

From  this  size  up  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var¬ 
iable  friction  feed.  Favorites  In  every  lumber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
handle.  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Latn  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Cut  off  and  Kip  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y  Co., 

l2SHopo  St..  Hackett.town,  N.  J., 

6  I  0  Engineering  Bldg..  New  York  City. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  ou  14*3  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Red  top  Hay.  If  von  want  to  knoff  how 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  or  any  foul  plant. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Higganuiu,  Conn, 
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VALUE  OF  “SLATY"  SOIL 

I  iim  a  clly  man  thinking  of  buylnK  « 
farm,  and  know  vary  1 1 1 1 1**  aland  I  In*  differ¬ 
ent  klnda  of  mo  I  Ik,  Mow  dorm  a  Minty  mill 
one  whore  the  nlnte  rock  cropn  out  and  the 
hoII  la  filled  with  nmall  particles  of  slate 
compare  In  fertility  with  average  of  other 
moIIh  found  In  New  Vork  and  New  ICnglnnd 
HtateM?  Are  miicIi  hoIIh  difficult  to  work? 
What  cropa  are  IicmI  Mulled  to  tliCMC  alaty 
mo|Im?  Are  they  good  urn hm  hoIIm?  Do  they 
hold  manure  well?  Are  they  good  for  pota- 
toea  and  fruit?  Im  It  ndvlwnhle  to  buy  a 
farm  with  atich  aoll  for  dairying  and  fruit, 
na  the  prlnclpnl  IlneH?  hkadku. 

I  have  never  cultivaterl  any  slate  trap 
.soil  myself.  Where  I  have  seen  such 
soil  under  cultivation  ii  has  usually  ap¬ 
peared  to  give  very  excellent  results.  It 
seems  to  he  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees-  perhaps  better 
adapted  to  apples  than  almost  anything 
else.  It  appears  to  he  fertile,  easy  to 
work,  and  otherwise  satisfactory. 

v.  A.  WAUGH. 

Massachusetts  Agr.  College. 

The  laminated  shales  resembling  slate 
which  have  come  under  the  writer’s  ob¬ 
servation  have  been  almost  impervious  to 
water,  and  the  soils  formed  from  them 
have  been  heavy,  wet  and  cold,  requiring 
drainage  before  they  could  be  profitably 
cultivated.  These  soils,  moreover,  are 
liable  to  be  deficient  in  lime,  and  if  they 
have  been  pastured  for  a  considerable 
period  they  are  practically  certain  to  be 
short  of  phosphorus.  They  are  better 
adapted  to  fruit  and  grazing  than  to  the 
production  of  cereals  or  potatoes. 

(HAS.  1C.  THOKNE. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Slaty  soils  are  usually  considered  de¬ 
sirable,  but  there  is  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  different  soils  bearing  this  designa¬ 
tion,  as  there  is  between  other  soils.  Slaty 
soils  usually  are  well  drained  and  are  well 
adapted  to  such  crops  as  corn,  potatoes 
and  garden  vegetables,  and  not  usually 
quite  so  well  adapted  to  wheat,  oats  and 
grasses,  although  with  good  management 
they  will  produce  excellent  crops  of  these. 
They  arc  usually  much  easier  to  work 
than  finer  and  more  tenacious  soils,  and  al 
though  not  generally  of  the  highest  nut 
ttral  fertility  they  arc  usually  ranked  as 
good.  G.  L,  STONE. 

Cornell  University, 

If  I  were  a  city  man  and  intended  buy¬ 
ing  a  farm  I  should  certainly  engage  a 
good,  practical,  intelligent  farmer  to  go 
with  me  and  make  an  examination  of  the 
particular  soil  upon  the  farm  or  farms 
under  consideration.  Some  of  the  slaty 
soils  mentioned  are  very  difficult  to  work, 
particularly  if  there  arc  frequent  out 
crops  of  the  slate  rock.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in 
New  England  are  underlaid  with  a  parti 
ally  decomposed  slate  or  shale  which 
affords  excellent  drainage,  and  the  soils 
themselves,  while  not  hard  to  work  yield 
excellent  returns.  In  no  ease,  let  me  re 
peat,  is  it  advisable  to  buy  a  farm  on 
general  principles  or  simply  with  ad¬ 
vice  that  may  be  obtained  in  answer  to  this 
very  general  question,  w.  m.  munson. 

Maine. 

I  he  red  shale  and  slate  soils  of  New 
Jersey  compare  favorably  in  their  crop 
producing  power  with  similar  soils  in 
other  eastern  Stales.  It  is  at  times  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  these  soils  in  proper  tilth, 
hall  plowing,  periodical  liming,  and  the 
incorporation  of  large  quantities  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  (animal  manures  or  green 
manures)  are  successfully  resorted  to  in 
the  cultivation  of  these  soils.  Large  areas 
of  such  soils  arc  given  over  to  general 
farming  and  dairying.  They  are  good 
grass  soils,  provided  the  hills  are  not  too 
sleep.  They  hold  manure  well,  but  are 
apt  to  become  acid,  hence  they  should  he 
limed  from  time  to  lime,  and  tile-drained 
where  the  natural  drainage  is  not  ade¬ 
quate.  They  are  not  ideal  potato  soils, 
but  when  properly  cared  for  will  produce 
both  fruit  and  potatoes  to  advantage. 

New  Jersey,  JACOB  0.  I.II’MAN. 

I  woidd  not  wish  to  give  definite  ad 
vice  with  reference  to  the  management 
of  soil  without  having  more  informaton 


about  the  soil  than  is  contained  in  the 
question.  Conditions  woidd  be  affected 
by  various  things  not  mentioned  in  the 
question.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  depth 
of  the  soil,  and  from  the  fact  the  slate 
rock  crops  out,  it  is  possible  that  the 
whole  soil  is  underlaid  by  slate  rock. 
This  would  make  the  soil  shallow,  limited 
in  feeding  area  for  farm  crops,  and  not 
of  the  type  which  would  usually  be 
selected  for  high  fertility.  Slate  soils  are 
not  necessarily  difficult  to  work,  neither 
are  they  as  a  rule  best  suited  for  the 
growth  of  grass.  There  is  no  reason  so 
far  as  I  know,  why  good  potatoes  could 
not  he  grown  on  this  soil,  and  if  it  has 
sufficient  depth  fruit  of  various  kinds 
should  be  grown  with  no  trouble. 

Connecticut.  l.  a.  Clinton, 

Chemicals  with  Manure. 

A.  HI.  K.,  Vienna,  N.  Y.  Next  Hprlng  I  am 
going  to  cover  my  corn  ground  with  n  light 
coat  of  immure,  and  wish  lo  put  on  phoNphnte 
with  the  manure.  What  should  I  use? 

A  ns. — We  should  plow  the  manure 
under  and  use  as  fertilizer  one  part  by 
weight  of  muriate  of  potash  and  three 
parts  of  acid  phosphate.  The  question  of 
how  much  .fertilizer  to  use  will  depend 
upon  the  price  of  corn,  the  quality  of  the 
ground  and  the  amount  of  money  you  can 
afford  to  put  into  the  crop.  We  should 
use  on  our  ground  400  pounds  per  acre 
of  the  mixture.  After  plowing  and  mark 
ing  we  would  scatter  the  fertilizer  along 
the  rows  and  cultivate  it  in. 

Spent  Hops  for  Manure. 

W.  At.,  Chicopee,  Mann.  I  can  Komol IrnCH 
get  for  the  hauling  the  spent  hops  from  a 
brewery  two  miles  distant.  What  Im  the 
value  of  this  refuse  for  manure,  and  how  can 
It.  be  used  to  the  best  advantage? 

Ans.  The  best  analysis  for  hop  refuse 
that  we  can  find  shows  that  a  ton  will 
contain  12  pounds  of  nitrogen,  two  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  about  the  same  of 
potash.  Thus  they  are  worth  in  actual 
plant  food  value  about  85  per  cent  of  or¬ 
dinary  stable  manure.  They  are  probably 
worth  less  than  that,  since  less  of  the 
nitrogen  will  he  available  than  in  the  ma 
mire.  We  have  never  used  any  of  this 
refuse.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  done 
so  we  would  like  to  have  them  tell  the 
best  way  to  handle  it. 

Shavings  In  Manure. 

A.  At.  It.,  riiUuth liiiiin,  /*«,  Wliiit  Injury 
(If  imy)  Is  there  In  imlng  manure  of  wood 
shavings  for  top  dresHlng,  or  for  plowing 
under,  or  why  Im  there  n  preference  for 
nl  niw  man  tiro  over  Hint  of  shavings  horse 
manure? 

Ans,-  The  only  injury  we  have  heard 
of  was  when  these  shavings  were  used 
nearly  fresh  on  light  soil.  The  shavings, 
like  sawdust  or  other  fresh  wood  contain 
an  acid  which  sours  some  classes  of  soils, 
Generally,  when  the  shavings  are  used  to 
soak  up  the  stable  liquids,  or  mixed  with 
fermenting  manure,  this  acid  is  neutralized 
and  no  harm  is  done.  There  would  be 
less  damage  on  moist  heavy  soils.  We 
think  the  preference  for  straw  is  largely 
habit.  The  shavings  are  much  liked  in 
cow  stables,  as  they  are  sterile,  and  do  not 
harbor  many  germs. 

Applying  Hen  Manure. 


SOURCES  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

The  various  State  Experiment  Stations 
throughout  the  country  have  been  taking 
a  commendable  interest  in  testing  various 
fertilizer  materials  as  Sources  of  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid.  One  of  the  materials  that 
lias  been  under  consideration  is  BASIC 
SLAG  IMIOSI  IIA'IE  (Thomas  I’hos 
phate  Powder),  with  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  many  farmers  are  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted. 

This  is  an  especially  valuable  material 
lor  use  in  the  fertilization  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Beets,  Cabbages  and  all 
crops  which  rejoice  in  an  abundance  of 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Lime.  The  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  Iron  contained  in 
BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  makes  it 
an  extremely  valuable  fertilizer  for  Fruit 
'Frees,  as  the  Iron  insures  very  high  col¬ 
ored  fruit  and  vigorous  and  healthy  foli- 
ag<\ 

A  recent  Bulletin  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station  gives  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  results  of  an  extended  test  of 
various  Phosphates,  and  the  following  ta¬ 
bles  taken  from  this  Bulletin  arc  espe¬ 
cially  instructive: 


Tabi.k  Hiiowinu  tiik  Yikldh  ok  Oath,  Out 
anii  Wbioiikp  Gkkhn  (Pouniih). 


Kinds  of  Phosphate. 

J’lal 

No. 

1, lined. 

Plat 

No. 

TJn- 
1  lined. 

Dissolved  bone  blsck  . 

r,t 

7<t 

52 

49 

Dissolved  IrOlie . 

n;i 

H2 

54 

50 

Acid  phosphate . 

r.r. 

or. 

5<t 

14 

Klne  ground  bone... 

r.7 

71 

5H 

07 

hash;  hi, ah  mkal, 

r.n 

7  H 

<10 

70 

Floats  . 

in 

r.o 

<12 

55 

Kedonlle  (raw) . 

63 

:ih 

04 

57 

Kedonlte  (rousted).. 

70 

<10 

no 

No  phosphate . 

<17 

•17 

<18 

to 

Double  superphos¬ 
phate  . 

<10 

74 

70 

38 

Concerning  this  test,  Hr.  Wheeler,  the 
author  of  the  Bulletin,  comments  in  part 
as  follows:  ‘‘The  great  superiority  of 
thcBASlC  SLAG  MEAL  and  fine  ground 
bone  in  the  unlimed  series  is  readily  at¬ 
tributable  in  part  to  their  having  lessened 
the  acidity  of  the  soil.  The  floats  doubt¬ 
less  acted  in  the  same  manner,  but  per¬ 
haps  not  so  efficiently,  and  the  plants 
probably  also  failed  to  thrive  as  well  with 
the  floats  as  with  certain  of  the  other 
phosphates,  by  reason  of  the  lesser  assim- 
ilability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  for- 

_  ft 


Tabi.k  Hiiowinu  tiik  Yik.i.hh  ok  Knoi.ikii  on 
Flat  TmtNir  (Pounuh  ok  IIooth). 


Kinds  of  Phosphate. 

Pint  No. 

Dimed 

I  MhkoI  veil  bone  litnek  .  . 

51 

1 63 

53 

177 

Ae|d  phosphnle . 

•  •  •  • 

55 

115 

Klne  ground  bone . 

*  *  f  t 

57 

1H7 

HAMID  HLAO  MKAL 

50 

109 

Mon  Is  . 

1)1 

121 

Kedonlle  ( rnw  t . 

03 

15 

Kedonlte  ( roasted  t  ,  .  . 

<15 

125 

No  oliosplinte . 

0 

1  )ooide  MliperphoMpliii  le 

. . . . 

<(» 

140 

Tabi.k,  Hiiowinu  tiik 

YinLDH  OK 

Kclu’hb 

Taiii.k  Rkkth  (Pouniih  ok  Roots). 

Pint 

Mnl  Uti 

Kinds  of  Phosphate. 

No. 

1, lined. 

No.  limed. 

1  Unsolved  bone  Idnek  . 

51 

1 34 

52 

1 

Dissolved  bone . 

5.3 

tail 

54 

62 

Aeld  phosphnle . 

55 

20 

5(1 

4 

Klne  ground  bone... 

57 

14(1 

58 

5(1 

HAHIC  NI.AO  MKAL, 

511 

IHD 

r,o 

<11 

Floats  . 

111 

7 

(12 

0 

Kedonlte  (raw) . 

113 

1 

01 

0 

Kedonlle  (  rousted  )  .  . 

(IS 

2(1 

ISO 

0 

(17 

2 

OH 

0 

Double  KiiperphoM- 

pintle  . 

(10 

8(1 

70 

0 

Concerning  Ibis  lent  Dr.  Wheeler  says 

in  part  a,s  follows: 

"In  Ibis 

particular 

connection,  the  inferior 

results 

secured 

willi  acid  phosphate 

and  double 

super- 

phosphate  in  the  limed 

series 

may  have 

been  dm-  lo  an  increase 

in  the 

ac 

itlity  of 

these  plats  as  compared  with  those 
where  the  probably  less  highly  acidulated 
bone  black  and  bone  were  employed,  and 
it  would  readily  account  also  for  the  very 
much  better  results  secured  with  fine 
ground  bone  and  BASIC  SLAG  MEAL, 
which  lend  to  counteract  soil  acidity ." 

Taiii.k  Hiiowinu  tiik  Vibi.i»h  ok  (‘aiiiiaob 
tvsr.  “Am,  Hkahonh").  Pouniih  ok 
Tiummkd  IIkaiih. 


P.  At.  /'.,  Bolpioullle,  N.  On  wIih  l  farm 
crop  run  one  iim,*  hen  manure  to  Imst  iidvan- 
t o go,  mikI  how  he»,t  to  apply  It?  Our  farmers 
are  keeping  from  r,0  to  1,000  laying  liens  In 
well  kept  housed  where  large  ipumtllleM  of 
the  heller  kiii  I  iim  lire  uaed,  Instead  of  ii  dozen 
or  I  wo  fowls  as  of  old,  wlileh  used  lo  he 
lefl  lo  rood  I  In  any  old  place,  generally  on 
apple  trees  or  some  place  of  maehlnery. 

Ans.-  Hen  manure  gives  good  results 
on  all  crops,  but  probably  best  on  such 
plants  as  make  most  of  their  growth  above 
ground  like  cabbage,  corn  or  grass. 
Some  great  results,  however,  are  reported 
will)  lieu  manure  on  potatoes,  We  gen¬ 
erally  use  it  on  garden  crops  and  straw¬ 
berries.  The  most  effective  use  of  this 
manure  is,  as  we  have  often  described, 
to  crush  it  fine  and  mix  with  chemicals, 
such  as  muriate  of  jxdasli  and  acid  phos 
phate.  Ibis  makes  a  fair  mixture  for 
many  crops.  The  hen  manure  is  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  in  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  these  chemicals  give  il  a  good 
“balance."  _ 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowkcr’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Kinds  <>f  I’liosiiliiile. 

I  Unsolved  hone  hfuek . 

I  Unsolved  I tone . 

Acid  phosphate . 

Pine  ground  hone . 

HAHIL)  HI. Ad  JVI KA  I, ,  , . , 

PI  on  i  $  . 

Itedonllo  (raw) . 

Itedon  1 1  e  (roasted) . 

No  nlioHphil  le . 

I  lonl.le  superphosphate. . . 


Pint  No. 

Dimed. 

51 

115 

53 

153 

55 

5<l 

57 

173 

no 

2i:> 

<11 

107 

63 

4 

<15 

80 

<17 

8 

<10 

118 

Tin-  superiority  of  BASIC  SLAG 
I’l  lOSI'l  I  ATE  for  crops  belonging  lo  the 
Cabbage  family  is  dearly  evident  from 
the  above. 


Taiii.k  Hiiowinu  tiik  Yiklph  ok  tiik  Mhiiium 
(Jiihkn  Hov  I  lie  a  n,  Put  ani>  Wkioiikd  Cukkn 
(I’ounuh). 


Kinds  of  Phosphnle. 

I  Unsolved  I  sine  I, lack . 

Dissolved  bone . 

Aeld  phosphate . 

Pine  ground  hone... 
ItAHIG  HI. All  MICA  I,, 
Plod  Id  . 

Kedonlte  (raw) . 

Kedonlle  (roasted).. 
No  phosphnle. 

Double  Miiperphos 
phate  . 


1  ‘la  1 

Plat 

Tln- 

No. 

Dimed. 

No. 

II  med 

51 

1  70 

52 

122 

53 

D10 

54 

1 26 

55 

DIO 

50 

1 20 

57 

1(11 

58 

120 

50 

I7K 

<10 

152 

<11 

HI 

<12 

148 

<13 

00 

<14 

1  lo 

<15 

140 

Oil 

100 

<17 

102 

<18 

75 

<10 

113 

70 

102 

The  special  adaptability  of  BASIC 
SLAG  I’l TOSI’1 1  ATE  for  use  upon  legu¬ 
minous  plants  is  clearly  brought  out  in 
I  this  table.  In  summarizing  the  results  of 


the  experiments  Dr.  Wheeler  speaks  as 
follows  of  the  BASIC  SLAG:  “BASIC 
SLAG  MEAL  has  proved  throughout  to 
be  a  highly  efficient  phosphalic  manure. 
Its  relative  efficiency  has  been  particularly 
high  where  those  plants  have  been  grown 
which  are  helped  by  liming.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
tains  far  more  lime  than  bone  meal  or 

lbi.it 

BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  may  he 
used  with  splendid  results  as  a  basis  for 
grass  top  dressing  by  mixing  with  it  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  and  lligli  Grade  Sulphate 
of  I’otash.  The  results  from  an  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  Ibis  mixture  have  proved  most 
gratifying.  Farmers  who  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  witli  this  material  are  advised  to 
write-  to  the  COE  MORTIMER  COM¬ 
PANY,  of  135-137  Front  Street,  New 
York  City,  who  are  Special  Importers  of 
BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  for  this 
country,  and  who  will  send  their  booklet, 
“A  Remarkable  Fertilizer;  Basie  Slag  and 
Its  Uses,"  free  of  charge  if  you  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Adv. 


HANDIEST  FOR 

Perfect  Broiling. 


“a 

Poor 
Shrvt  It 
not 
Cheap 
at  Any 
Price. 

Our  Lift  Top  Plate  not  only  *avc»  limr  and  I 
fuel,  became  il  permit*  an  even  lire  feeding,  I  , 
but  you  i  an  b'-ir  •.<•«■  how  admirable  ii  become*  I 
for  broiling.  It  doc*  not  » wing  out  Into  apace,  1 
l,u t  in  lifted  I  y  one  hand  and  held  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  Caleb,  while  the  other  band  bold*  the  I 
broiler.  I  111*  I*  only  onr  of  twenty  exduiivc  I 
feature*  Incorporated  in  the 

Sterling-’  Range 


which  make*  It  lm|>o*sibte  for  any  other  range 
to  ri|iiul  it.  Any  broiler  i  an  hr  lined,  but  our 
New  1’atenicd  Broiler, which  in  »old  aeparatcly, 
bold*  ihcnte.ik  level  over  ihr  coal*, and  open* 
In  front ,  not  backward*.  We  repent .  the  nmuir- 
panned  cooking  qualitlc*  of  the  S'IT.KDING 
come  from  iiumrioti*  patented  leainre*  which 
cannot  be  lined  In  any  other  tangr,  and  It  I* 
a l»o  lo  your  liitermi  to  know  that  »olld  <ant 
Iron  radiate*  more  heal  than  Merl  or  nhrri  Iron 
ever,  an.  We  have  the  detailed  »i  lentiflc  inven- 
tlgatlon  of  ( .'ornell  Unlvernlty  on  thin  vital  nidi- 
jn  I  to  neud  you,  an  well  ar.ou,  booklet  K  le|||ug 
why  it  in  only  ponntble  for  the  S’J'KK  1 ,1  N<  1  to 
“bake a  barrel  of  (lour  with  u  bod  of  coal." 

It  will  pay  you  to  wiite  II*  about  the  range 
folk*  wonder  bow  they  eve,  got  along  without. 

SILL  MOVE  WORKS,  RIM  IIKHTKK,  N.  V. 


Hkqak’c 

( 

larden 

Book 

Is  more  l  loin  a  catalogue. 
It's  a  trustworthy  guide 
to  the  selection  of  do 
pendahle  varieties  of 
farm  and  garden  seeds 
(lowers.  tiM). 

Four  Superb  Color  Flat  cm 

besides  cover  It)  colors,  reproducing 
special  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
(towers. 

Whatever  Is  worth  growing  on  farm. 

In  truck  patch,  nr  flower  garden,  you  will 
find  described  In  Lite  224  profusely  lllus 
l I'Utcd  pages  of  Drier'*  burden  llonk  lor  1907. 
Mailed  tonin/Diie  llirntioin  nil  linn  ; mil 
lioatlon  on  rrrriut  of  10  eon  In,  whirl) 
t nay  hr  ilrtt/urlra  from  Urol,  nrilrr. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia 

FINE  PEACHES 

NAV  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

haii.tn.iine,  1  imiirmn  t>«Ar*rj 
Art.-Iptril  to  all  .  llmntei 
Superb  tree,  nt>a  Ik  af 
Crlwfnrdu,  etc. 

It  I*  free. 

Ilnirimon’n  Nurnrrlrn, 
Box  29,  Berlin.  Maryland. 


DKWIIEKKV  IM.ANTH  and  Ward  III, tek Imrry 
1’huit.H  and  Hwnut.  Potato  Mund  for  sain;  send  for 
prim.  MIOIIAICL  N.  HOICtiO,  Vlnoliinil.  N.  .1. 


FOIL  HAI.K  ('rlinson  Clovor  Knud,  1*4.50  hitshnl. 

Ibid  Olovnr  Hood,  1*7.50  and  1*H.OO  biishni. 
Dnlon  sots,  >9.00  and  M2. 5 O  htmhol 

.lOHKI'll  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  I>«ll*wi*r«. 


AT  WIIAT  PRICE. 

TIiomo of  our  readers  who  wish  to  know 
the,  cost  of  strictly  Unit-closs,  hardy, 
healthy  fruit  IrecH,  should  Mend  to  Oall’H 
NurnerleH,  Perry,  ().,  for  prion  lint.  Call 
on  joys  tlm  well-earned  reputation  of 
Heading  IiIh  euHtomern  the,  finest  fruit 
treoH  that  are  grown.  He  deals  direct 
with  tins  fruit  growers,  and  guarantees 
satisfaction.  Now  price-list  now  rcudy. 


l!t<)7. 
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HOW  TO  FERTILIZE. 

livery  farmer  knows  that  plants  need 
Food  as  much  as  cattle,  lie  knows,  too, 
that  plants  cannot  get  all  the  1‘ood  they 
need  out  of  the  ground  alone.  He  must 
supply  them  with  certain  hoods  himself, 
or  they  will  not  thrive  and  hear  their  full 
yield  of  fruit.  Kxactly  as  he  supplies  hay 
and  oats  to  his  horse  so  he  must  supply 
Nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphate  to  his 
plants,  lie  may  huy  these  in  the  open, 
market  exactly  as  he  does  his  hay  or  his 
oats,  or  lie  can  huy  them  in  combination 
in  the  form  of  a  “complete  fertilizer." 
There  is  no  secret  value  in  the  complete 
fertilizer,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  three  ingredients  combined  and  sold  at 
a  higher  price.  Of  the  three  Nitrogen  is 
by  far  the  most  expensive  and  it  will  pay 
the  farmer  well  to  slop  and  think  before 
he  buys  it  in  this  combination  form. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest 
A  m  moil  i  ate. 

The  cheapest  and  most  practical  form  in 
which  to  furnish  nitrogen  to  plan t s  is 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  In  the  rainless  region  of 
Chili  are  stored  away  vast  quantities  of 
Nitrogen  in  what  is  known  as  Nitrate 
form  the  only  form  in  which  Nitrogen 
cun  be  utilized  by  a  plant,  'The  Nitrogen 
which  exists  in  organic  matter,  that  is, 
roots,  stems,  dead  leaves,  weeds,  leather, 
dried  blood,  etc.,  and  also  Nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  Ammonia  salts,  must  first  he 
changed  to  Nitrate  before  it  can  he  taken 
up  by  the  plants  in  the  soil.  This  change 
is  dependent  upon  conditions  of  weather. 
If  the  season  is  backward  or  there  should 
be  a  prolonged  drouth  it  may  be  so  re¬ 
tarded  as  to  deprive  the  plant  altogether 
of  Nitrate  Food  at  the  very  time  it  needs 
it  most ;  moreover,  some  of  these  materials 
in  the  form  of  Ammonia  salts  leave  acid 
residues  in  the  soil,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  entirely  independent  of 
weather  conditions  and  it  leaves  the  sojl 
alkaline  and  sweet.  it  is  immediately 
available  under  any  circumstances,  for  it 
is  readily  soluble,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  plants  is 
at  once  absorbed  by  them,  and  continues 
to  he  absorbed  until  used  up.  It  can  read¬ 
ily  be  seen  from  this  that  the  utility  of  the 
various  forms  of  Nitrogen  ranges  from 
nothing  at  all,  when  conditions  of  temper¬ 
ature  or  soil  prevent  Nitration,  to  100  per 
cent,  when  Nitration  has  already  taken 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
More  than  this  the  process  of  transform¬ 
ing  nitrogen,  as  it  exists,  for  instance,  in 
cotton  seed  meal,  dried  fish,  dried  blood, 
tankage,  etc.,  into  Nitrate  is  very  wasteful, 
much  valuable  Nitrogen  being  lost  in  the 
process.  Soil  experiments  have  shown 
that  100  pounds  of  Ammonia  in  these  or¬ 
ganic  forms  have  only  one  half  to  three 
fourths  the  mammal  value  of  too  pounds 
of  Ammonia  in  its  NITRATED  form  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

A  Great  Saving* 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  farmers  should  continue  to 
purchase  tbeii  Nitrogen  in  compound  form 
with  phosphate  and  potash,  when  they  can 
procure  it  much  cheaper,  and  ready  for  the 
plants’  immediate  use,  in  the  form  of  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda.  Some  years  ago  the  New 
Jersey  Kxperimcnt  Station,  after  analyzing 
IP,’,  different  "complete  fertilizers,"  found 
the  average  agricultural  value,  that  is  to 
say,  the  market  price  of  the  various  con¬ 
stituents,  to  he  $23,00  per  ton,  while  the 
average  selling  price  was  $.‘14,22  per  ton. 
In  some  instances  the  actual  value  of  the 
plant  food  was  as  low  as  $13.00  per  ton, 
while  the  price  per  Ion  was  $23,00.  I  he 
average  complete  fertilizer  costs  usually 
23  per  cent  more  than  it  is  worth  Avail 
able  Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  costs  about  17  cents  per  pound.  II 
costs  from  20  to  20  cents  a  pound  in  so- 
called  " complete  fertilizers,”  and  even 


then  is  often  in  a  form  which  is  not  avail¬ 
able  as  food  for  the  plants,  for  it  must  be 
converted  into  Nitrate.  The  time  required 
to  do  this  varies  from  a  few  days  to  a  few 
years  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  and  the  kind  and  condition  of  the 
material  used. 

It  must  he  recognized  that  the  farmer 
should  have  a  chance  to  derive  some  profit 
from  the  use  of  a  fertilizer,  and  wise  buy¬ 
ing  is  a  prerequisite  to  successful  use. 

How  It  Helps  Crops. 

If  a  very  young  pig  or  a  young  calf  does 
not  have  an  abundance  of  the  right  kind 
of  food  when  it  is  young  it  becomes 
stunted  in  growth,  and  never  recovers 
from  it,  no  matter  how  judiciously  it  is 
afterwards  fed.  The  intelligent  cultivator 
has  learned  that  the  same  holds  good  in 
the  feeding  of  plants.  Nitrogen  is  the 
element  which  enters  most  largely  into  the 
building  up  of  the  plant  itself-  its  root,  its 
stem  and  its  leaves.  Most  plants  need  to 
tube  up  about  73  per  cent  of  their  total 
Ni Irate  Nitrogen  during  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth,  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  cultivator  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 


look  Nitrate,  and  thus  endanger  the 
chances  of  bis  crops  which  must  have 
Nitrogen  in  a  form  the  plants  can 
use.  'flie  presence  of  Nitrate  at  the 
Outset  enables  the  plant  to  gel  its  food 
when  it  needs  it,  and  develops  a  vigorous 
growth  of  roots,  leaves  and  stems,  capable 
of  withstanding  the  first  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun  or  sudden  changes  of  the  temper¬ 
ature,  disease  or  the  attacks  of  parasites. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  of  high  value  for 
F.AKI,Y  CROPS,  such  as  I’F.AS,  CORN, 
BEETS,  CABBAGE,  etc.,  where  rapid 
maturity  is  desirable.  It  is  a  special  help 
to  HAY,  CHAIN,  RYK,  WHEAT,  TIM¬ 
OTHY.  ORCHARD  or  other  cereals  or 
grasses,  all  of  which  are  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  nitrogen  from  the  soil  just  when 
they  need  it  It  is  a  great  specific  in  the 
production  of  SUGAR  RKF.TS,  POTA¬ 
TOES,  COTTON  and  CANE. 

Small  fruits  such  as  BLACKBERRIES, 
CURRANTS,  RASPBERRIES  and 
( fOOSEBF.R  Rl  ICS,  which  need  a  steady 
even  growth  are  greatly  benefited  by  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  which  can  be  furnished  all 
ready  for  absorption  when  the  plants  re¬ 
quire  it. 


The  highest  agricultural  authorities  have 
established  by  careful  experimentation  that 
100  pounds  per  acre  Nitrate  of  Soda  ap¬ 
plied  to  crops  has  produced  the  IN¬ 
CREASED  yields  tabulated  as  follows: 


Hurley  . 

lbs 

of  grain. 

<  lorn  . 

*4 

44 

Oats  . 

41 

44 

Rye  . 

44 

44 

Wheat  . 

, .  . .  200 

44 

44 

Potatoes  . . 

44 

Tubers. 

liny,  upwards  of.  .  . 

.  .. .  1,000 

44 

Barn  cured. 

Cotton  . 

44 

Hccdcnltoii. 

Hngar  Heel  . 

.  .  .4,000 

14 

Tubers. 

Fleets  . 

44 

44 

Sweet  potatoes . 

44 

44 

Cablmgea  . . 

_ 0,100 

Pounds. 

Carrots  . 

Pounds. 

Onions  . 

_ I.HOO 

Pounds. 

Turnips . 

|)«T 

cent. 

Strawberries  . 

. . . .  200 

quarts. 

Asparagus  . 

bunches. 

Tomatoes  .  too  baskets. 

Celery .  20  per  cent. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  a  plant  tonic,  and  an 
energizer;  it  is  not  a  stimulant  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

I'hosphalic  and  Potassic  manures  should 
usually  be  applied  in  connection  with  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  at  the  rate  of  about  230 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  each.  We  do  not 


recommend  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
alone  except  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
100  pounds  to  the  acre,  when  it  may  be 
used  without  other  fertilizers. 

How  to  Learn  About  It. 

I  he  Nitrate  mines  in  Chili  are  super¬ 
vised  by  the  government  and  authentic  in 
formation  is  annually  circulated  about 
Nitrate  of  Soda  among  those  who  should 
profit  by  it.  For  this  purpose  the  Nitrate 
of  Soda  Propaganda  is  maintained.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  have  been  placed  in  the  lead’ 
ing  agricultural  papers  and  offices  estab¬ 
lished  at  John  Street  and  71  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  for  giving  out  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  actual  tests  tnadc  with 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and  as  to  its  uses. 

Results  oil  Hay. 

For  three  years  samples  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  have  been  sent  to  farmers  to  exper¬ 
iment  on  timothy.  In  each  case  two 
patches  were  marked  out  in  the  hay  field, 
side  by  side  each  about  20  feet  square, 
about  I  100  of  an  acre  One  received  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda,  equivalent  to  100  pounds 
per  acre,  the  other  had  none.  The  fol¬ 


lowing  are  fair  samples  of  the  results  re¬ 
ported,  giving  the  weight  of  cured  hay 
in  each  case: 

ItOKACK  KlHM),  MaTTAI’OIHKTT,  MaHH. 

I'lot  without  Nitrate,  <10  II,h.  Plot:  with 
Nitrate,  tin  llm. 

“I luy  was  well  made.  Nitrate  plot,  realty 
to  nut  10  days  earlier  than  plot  without 
Nitrate  and  the  growth  now  Is  much  heavier 
On  the  Nitrate  plot." 

W  in mam  Norman,  To  mono,  0. 

IMot  without'  Nitrate,  an  |(,h.  With  Nitrate, 
02  lbs.  "This  Ih  wlial  I  call  dynamite  mala.” 

10.  P.  Nawc®.  Oak  IiKVioi,,  Ky. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  70  lbs.  Plot  with 
Nitrate,  lot  llm. 

Ol.to  O.  ItATI.lUiAt.,  IlKNNON,  MlNN. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  20  llm.  With  Nitrate, 
02  llm. 

“Plot  with  Nitrate  now  thick  with  grass 
again  and  will  produce  second  crop  of  huy. 
Plot  without  Nitrate  will  not  be  worth  cutting 
again." 

David  It.  Kppi.bv,  Mchkinoiim,  O. 

"Plot  without  Nitrate,  42l/fi  lbs. ;  with 
Nitrate,  7H  llm." 

“Am  much  planned  and  only  wltth  1  had 
lined  It  on  my  whole  Held," 

IlnmiHRT  J.  Franck,  Iit.AiRMViu.iD,  Pionna. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  tia  lbs. ;  with  Nitrate, 
l  ih  ib 

“May  wan  thoroughly  cured  when  weighed. 
Plot  with  Nitrate  kept  hIx  or  eight  Inchcu 
ahem!  all  Hummer." 

It.  K.  I (apci.r,  room, AMUR,  Pionna. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  2H  llm.;  with  Nitrate, 
32  llm.  “Am  well  pleased  with  the  result." 

AlAJN/,0  j.  IlllYAN,  IIUNTKItDON,  N.  J. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  21  llm.;  with  Nitrate, 
<12 i/j  llm.  "The  Nitrate  made  wonderful  ro- 

MUltH," 

Cl  I  AH.  J.  (1 ROTII ,  HlMllNOVlI.T.IO,  N.  Y. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  7H  llm.;  with  Nitrate, 
147  llm.  "Cut  Nit  rule  plot  twice." 

K.  It.  Htiiono,  Cad  mi  no.  Nova  Hcotia. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  OH  llm. ;  pint  wllh 
Nitrate,  til  lbs.  "Much  pleased  with  results." 

I.KONAUD  I).  Ml’Ii'KNAl.l,,  I.a  Itioi.uo,  Mo. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  44  llm,;  with  Nitrate, 
Ott  llm.  "I  consider  Nitrate  of  Hodit  a  most 
valuable  producer  as  bay  aeeniM  softer  and 
brighter  from  Nitrate  plot  than  from  the 
other." 

Wm.  Mbndicknon,  Atiihnn,  Pionna. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  24  lbs.;  with  Nitrate, 
(10  lbs.  "It  was  a  tine  test." 

The  average  of  these  tests  show  an 
increase  of  2,773  pounds  of  field  cured  bay 
per  acre  with  the  use  of  100  pounds  Ni 
trate  of  Soda.  Hearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  Nitrate  of  Soda  costs  $2.25  to  $2.73 
per  loo  pounds  it  is  very  evident  that  it 
pays  to  use  it. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Nitrate 
Propaganda. 

Free  books,  bulletins  and  all  desired  in¬ 
formation  arc  promptly  forwarded  to 
farmers  interested.  Most  farmers  of  the 
United  States  have  seen  Nitrate  of  Soda 
advertisements  and  thousands  have  written 
in  answer  to  them  for  free  books. 

No  Nitrate  is  sold  by  the  Nitrate 
Propaganda;  it  is  maintained  simply 
to  put  llio  facts  clearly  and  accurately 
before  the  cultivators  throughout  the 
country  and  rapidly  they  are  finding 
out  that  Nitrate  of  Soda  Is  the  cheapest 
and  by  far  the  most  practical  form  of 
supplying  their  crops  with  Nitrogen. 
It  Is  the  only  Instantly  available 
Nitrogenous  Food  for  plants. 

Free  Information. 

To  a  limited  number  of  farmers  who 
want  to  know,  the  Propaganda,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  bulletins  from  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  giving  results  of  actual 
trials  with  Nitrate  of  Soda,  is  sending  a 
handsomely  illustrated  book,  "Food  for 
Plants,"  containing  over  220  pages  of  mat¬ 
ter,  wbieb  any  farmer  may  understand, 
and  which  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  farm  in  the  United  Slates. 

Farmers  who  may  not  care  to  make  any 
of  the  experiments,  who  would  like  to 
know  the  results  that  othei  .  have  obtained 
or  who  desire  any  information  whatever 
concerning  Nitrate  of  Soda  should  write 
to  William  S.  M  vers,  Director,  John 
Street  and  71  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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Giant  Timothy  Crops 

An  average  increase  of  2775  pounds  per  acre  of  field-cured  hay  wan  shown  In 
11  actual  tests  where  Nitrate  of  Soda  was  used.  Testa  were  made  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Missouri,  and  100  pounds  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

wan  used  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $2,55  to  >2.95  per  100  pounds.  Compare  Increase 
with  cost  of  tills  great  fertilizer.  Compare  fields  shown  in  above  actual  repro¬ 
duced  photograph.  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  best  and  cheapest  ummoniate  with  which 
to  furnish  Nitrogen  to  plants. 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free 

I  Alt  II.  *mi<l  xuflhdeiit  JHtriite  of  H<xlu  for  you  to  try.  iixklnK  only  Hint  you  uxu  n.rordhm  to  our 
dlreuthm.,  nail  lot  u«  know  tlin  i  exult.  To  I  Ini  twenty  II vo  furiuorx  who  not  the  Ixinl.  roxultx,  wo  offer, 
I1H  u  prize,  I'rof.  Voorlioox  uioxt  vnluuhle  Ixx.k  on  forl.ni/.orx.  tholr  Oompoxltlon.  mol  how  to  line  for 
illlforonl.  oropx  llmoliioiiii.lv  hound,  MVfl  piiuex.  Apply  lit  onoo  for  Nltnito  of  Hodu,  ill  thin  utt,  r  It 
nrrrtturllu  thultnl.  "Kixxl  for  I’lnutx,”  u  287  pll«o  hook  of  uxoful  Ilifnriiiuthiii,  will  ho  xiu.l  free  to 
funnel..  while  the  proxent  edition  Inutx,  If  pupor  lx  mentioned  In  whloii  lain  udvnrtlxnmniit  lx  xeeu. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  NEW  YORK 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Tribulations  of  the  Plant  Breeder  — 
•  Here  is  an  interesting  note  from  David 
Miller,  Camphill,  Pa.,  the  venerable  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  very  succesful  Cumberland 
blackcap  raspberry : 

I  am  interested  in  your  hybridizing  efforts, 
but  did  not  know  you  had  given  the  subject 
so  much  time  and  attention.  But,  dear  me, 
what  a  disappointing  business  it  is,  and 
what  patience  it  takes!  I  have  grown  thou¬ 
sands  of  seedlings  from  my  Cumberland 
raspberry,  and  while  plenty  were  duplicates 
of  the  parent,  none  bad  merit  to  displace  it. 
Some  four  years  ago  one  showed  up  larger 
fruit,  stronger  growth  and  rather  better 
flavor.  1  pushed  its  propagation  until  I  had 
about  1,500  bearing  plants,  to  find  for  two 
years  that  its  blossoms  would  scarcely  bring 
half  its  fruits  to  perfection.  The  past  Sum¬ 
mer  I  grubbed  out  the  entire  lot,  and  thus 
ended  the  prospect.  I  have  gone  through 
such  experience  so  often  that  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  an  81-yearling  would  better 
stop.  Are  you  aware  that  Cumberland  rasp¬ 
berry  has  blackberry  blood  in  it?  The  cross¬ 
ing  was  accidental,  and  Prof.  Bailey  did  not 
think  it  could  be,  yet  seedlings  from  it  show 
genuine  blackberry  plants  bearing  true 
blackcap  berries.  Good  proof;  was  it  not? 
Now  there  was  no  chance  for  the  mother 
plant  to  have  anything  but  the  poorest 
blackberry  pollen  to  produce  the  cross.  Tf 
under  these  conditions  such  a  result  shows 
lip,  what  might  be  expected  of  a  cross  with 
Rathbun  or  Lucretla?  Could  you  not  try 
your  hand  on  it? 

The  Cumberland  raspberry  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  hybridized  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
with  choice  blackberries,  such  as  Merse- 
reau,  Rathbun  and  Taylor,  and  with  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austin  dewberries,  as  well  as 
with  both  red  and  purple-cane  raspberries. 
The  cross-bred  seedlings  of  blackberry 
and  dewberry  parentage  were  mostly 
sterile.  The  few  that  fruited  turned  out 
shy  bearers,  with  more  or  less  imperfect 
blooms.  All  were  either  fairly  typical  of 
one  parent  or  the  other,  having  little  visible 
evidence  of  mixed  blood.  The  quality 
generally  was  high,  and  a  small  percentage 
were  vigorous  in  growth.  Several  had 
so  little  vitality  that  they  perished,  the 
first  year,  though  well  protected.  One  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  crosses  of  Cum¬ 
berland  with  other  raspberries  is  a  fine 
Autumn-fruiting  purple-cane  or  pink-cap 
variety,  described  on  page  914. 

Difficult  Fruits  to  I  m  proto. — The 
progress  of  improvement  in  bramble  fruits 
is  particularly  slow  and  uncertain.  There 
has  been  much  arduous  work  in  selection 
and  cross-breeding  and  there  is  but  little 
to  show  for  it  in  a  commercial  way.  Acres 
of  seedlings  have  been  grown  only  to  be 
discarded,  and  huge  stocks  of  especially 
promising  newcomers  have  been  worked 
up  only  to  discover,  as  did  Mr.  Miller, 
some  overpowering  defect.  The  good 
kinds  that  stay  with  us  have,  with  scarce¬ 
ly  an  exception,  been  accidental  finds. 
Many  intentionally  bred  varieties  have 
been  introduced,  but  none  appears  to  have 
made  its  mark.  Hybridizing  work  among 
the  Rubus  or  bramble  fruits  has  always 
been  extremely  disappointing.  If  there  is 
well-marked  varietal  or  specific  difference 
between  the  parents  the  progeny  is  quite 
likely  to  be  unfruitful.  Sterility  has 
proven  the  bane  of  the  grower  of  cross¬ 
bred  raspberry  or  blackberry  seedlings. 
It  is  almost  an  exception  to  raise  one 
with  normal  blooms  and  perfect  berries ; 
even  close-bred  or  self-pollenized  seed¬ 
lings  are  likely  to  have  imperfect  blooms, 
and  the  chances  of  sterility  are  enormously 
increased  in  the  offspring  of  diverse  par¬ 
ens.  Thus  all  our  very  numerous  hybrids 
of  the  Japan  wineberry,  Rubus  phoenico- 
lasius,  have  crumbly  berries,  when  they 
fruited  at  all,  and  all  hybrids  of  the 
“strawberry-raspberry,”  R.  rosasfolius, 
with  cultivated  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  were  wholly  destitute  of 
tloral  organs.  Bramble  berries  are 
made  up  of  many  individual  drupes  or 
fruits,  each  inclosing  a  seed — the  result  of 
the  action  of  a  pollen  grain  or  an  individ¬ 
ual  stigma  and  ovule.  If  a  number  of 
these  essential  organs  are  poorly  devel¬ 
oped  or  lacking  the  berry  will  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  imperfect.  The  compound  na¬ 
ture  of  these  berries  with  their  great  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  organs,  explains,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  the  comparative  rarity  of  really  per¬ 
fect  flowers  among  seedling  plants. 

Cumberland  a  Good  Variety. — Mr. 
Miller  introduced  the  Cumberland  black¬ 
cap  about  the  year  1888,  after  very 
thorough  tests  in  several  localities.  It 
|  has  “made  good”  all  claims  for  produc¬ 
tiveness,  reliability  and  commercial  value, 
and  is  generally  regarded  throughout  the 
East  as  the  “business  blackcap.”  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  of  the  largest  size,  firm  enough 
for  long  shipments,  and  of  good  deep 
color,  but  are  scarcely  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  Mr.  Miller’s  efforts  to  improve  this 
excellent  variety  at  his  advanced  age  are 
surely  most  commendable.  There  is  so 
little  prospect  of  gain  in  breeding  Rubus 
fruits  that  most  experimenters  are  com¬ 


pelled  to  give  up  the  work.  Yet  it  should 
go  on,  as  even  the  best  of  our  cultivated 
kinds  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Seed¬ 
lings  should  be  raised  not  by  dozens  or 
hundreds,  but  by  thousands  and  hundred- 
thousands.  Though  the  ratio  of  advance¬ 
ment  is  low  it  plainly  exists,  and  could  be 
made  to  yield  steady  progress  if  the  work 
could  be  done  in  a  well-considered  manner 
on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale.  It  is, 
however,  a  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  experiment  stations  and  of  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  rather  than  of 
individuals.  The  production  of  even  one 
really  superior  variety  would  compensate 
considerable  public  expenditure. 

New  Early  Grape. — Far  greater  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  the  amelioration  of 
native  grapes  than  of  bramble  fruits. 
There  are  more  workers  interested  in 
grape  breeding  and  far  more  systematic 
efforts  are  made  to  develop  specially  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  in  new  varieties.  The 
standard  of  commercial  excellence  has 
been  raised  so  high  that  a  newcomer  must 
show  one  or  more  points  of  absolute  su¬ 
periority  to  gain  recognition.  Grapes  often 
grow  well  in  northern  localities  where 
conditions  are  suitable,  but  fail  to  ripen 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Early  ripening  has  therefore  always 
been  a  much  desired  characteristic,  but  it 
does  not  usually  accompany  good  quality 
in  the  fruits.  The  early  kinds  in  general 
cultivation  are  either  of  distinctly  low 
quality  like  Champion,  or  comparatively 
unproductive,  like  Moore’s  Early.  The 
Brown’s  Early  grape,  soon  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  most  happily  com¬ 
bines  earliness  with  high  flavor,  good  size, 
ironclad  hardiness  and  productiveness. 
Every  subscriber  will  soon  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  it  free  of  cost.  We  are 
confident  that  many  will  find  it  a  grand  ac¬ 
quisition  for  their  use  and  localities. 

The  New  Eclipse  Grape. — We  have  re¬ 
ferred  on  page  852  to  the  extremely  early 
season  and  particularly  satisfactory  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  new  black  grape  raised  by  E.  A. 
Riehl,  Alton,  Ill.  It  has  been  named 
Eclipse  and  is  now,  after  seven  years’  suc¬ 
cessful  test  at  the  Illinois  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Experiment  Stations,  of¬ 
fered  for  further  trials  at  a  moderate  price 
by  the  originator.  The  following  history 
and  description,  commendable  for  simplic¬ 
ity  and  directness,  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
Riehl. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  hoping  to  produce 
a  red  or  black  grape  having  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  Niagara,  I  gathered  a  lot  of  seed 
of  that  variety  where  it  was  likely  it  had 
been  cross-pollenized  with  other  good  varie¬ 
ties,  and  sowed  it,  producing  several  thou¬ 
sand  seedlings.  These  were  closely  watched 
during  the  first  season,  and  all  that  did  not 
look  promising  destroyed.  About  50  of  the 
most  promising  were  planted  in  vineyard. 
When  they  came  into  bearing  such  as  prom¬ 
ised  well  enough  were  given  numbers,  and 
have  been  grown  since  to  determine  their 
true  value,  it  being  the  intention  to  retain 
none  unless  they  promised  to  fill  some'  want 
better  than  any  other  grape  now  in  culti¬ 
vation.  After  10  years’  trial  No.  10,  non 
named  Eclipse,  is  the  only  one  that  I  think 
fills  a  place  better  than  any  other  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Some  of  tlie  others  are  very  good 
grapes,  and  had  they  been  produced  25  years 
itgo,  would  have  been  considered  acquisi¬ 
tions.  Some  were  fine  growers,  healthy  and 
productive,  but  the  fruit  uo’t  good  enough, 
others  had  very  good  quality,  but  not  pro¬ 
ductive,  others  again  had  no  fault  except 
weak  foliage.  Color  of  Eclipse  black,  bunch 
and  berry  medium,  earlier  than  any  other 
that  I  have  ever  grown,  and  I  have  tested 
all  varieties  sent  out  the  past  40  years. 
Quality  the  best,  has  the  good  quality  of  its 
parent,  Niagara,  of  hanging  on  the  vine  a 
long  time  after  it  is  ripe  without  deteriorat¬ 
ing  in  quality,  and  does  not  crack  in  wet 
weather  like  so  many  otherwise  good  grapes. 
The  vine  is  a  good  healthy  grower,  holding 
its  foliage  until  after  heavy  frost.  Has  never 
been  injured  in  the  least  by  Winter’s  cold. 
It  is  a  good  bearer.  If  it  lias  any  fault.  I 
have  not  discovered  it.  I  believe  it  merits  a 
place  in  every  collection  for  earliness  and 
high  quality,  and  should  prove  valuable 
where  other  varieties  do  not  ripen  owing 
to  shortness  of  the  season.  w  y  F 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

85  Warren  8L,  New  fork.  259  Franklin  St.,  Bolton. 

40  Dearborn  St,  Chieago.  2S4  Craig  St,  Welt,  Montreal,  P.  q. 

40  North  Ith  St,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


QET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

\  . You  take  no  chances.  We 

"  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 


[Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  withs  ame  labor 
and  fluid.  Hat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
fmmmmmy*  ft  Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


It  Is  Worth  While 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  right— that  cleans  its  strainer 
antomatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  that  foliage  is  never 
burned,  but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  these  things.  They  throw  finest  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  clog. 
You  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  IV  rite 
for  instruction  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Mailed  free.  « 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  Uth  St., Elmira,  N.Y. 


■) 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


going  to  buya  HARROW 

Want  Bent  for  least  fash. 
Vi/ r  II Hike  that  kind. 
»¥1  LPAY  FREIGHT. Cat. 
free.  Write  for  price. 
G.  H.  J*OL'NI)Klt,No. 
17  Ft.  Atkinson, Wig. 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  BUMP 
(Hydraulic  Ram) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riveror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  aud  mines.  Write  to-i 
day  for  free  booklet.  ! 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

140  NASSAU  STBEEET,  NEW  YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  P». 


A 


DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  post  entirely  is  by  using  SA  I.I- 
MINE— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  "At  It”  and 
“Know  How.’’  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  witli  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  tlie  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSR,  COTTONY 
MAPLK  SCALE,  P8YLLA,  Etc. 

ALL  YOU  NEED  IS 

“SCALECIDE,”  Water,  %££ 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  delivered 
at  your  Railroad  station,  address  Dept.  A, 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New'  York, N.Y. 

Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  SizeR  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  be  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight.  These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  delivered  pricea 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

(S3)  Towers 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosehert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 


WARREN’S 

IWALRUS 
’ROOF  ING 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
..  lasting.  Summer  sun.  winter 

|  ice,  won’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t 
|  crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 

yWspjrenChemica^^fgjC(hJ^atte^PI^|ewYork 


Little  Scout,  :  $2.25 
Stevens-Maynard,  Jr.,  $3 
Crack  Shot,  :  :  $4 
Little  Krag,:  :  :  S5 
Favorite  No.  17,  :  $6 

Our  Catalog  is  Sent  Free 

Write  for  this  140-page  book,  telling  all 
about  “Stevens”  rifles,  shotgunsand  pistols, 
different  parts,  care  of  rifles,  pointers  on 
ammunition,  how  to  choose  a  rifle,  and  much 
other  interesting  and  valuable  information. 
Send  four  cents  in  stamps  for  postage. 

Be  sure  you  get  a  “Stevens.”  If  your 
dealer  should  not  be  able  to  supply,  order 
from  us  direct.  Any 
“Stevens”  firearm  is  sent, 
express  paid,  on  receipt 
o£  catalog  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO. 

200  Pine  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.S.  A. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  Rich*  State. — An  eastern  man  can 
quickly  see  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  a 
State  like  Iowa,  but  he  cannot  grasp  the 
full  meaning  of  it  until  he  thinks  it  all 
out.  You  find  a  feeling  of  independence 
and  calm  satisfaction  among  the  people 
that  is  not  met  in  most  eastern  sections. 
Farming  is  the  leading  business,  and 
farmers  appear  to  dominate  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Most  public  men  I  should  say  are 
in  some  way  interested  in  farming.  No 
one  spoke  of  farming  with  any  sort  of 
apology  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
us,  and  the  people  in  town  and  city 
seemed  to  realize  that  their  living  came 
out  of  the  soil.  How  long  will  this  last? 
In  the  East  the  second  or  third  generation 
away  from  the  farm  is  likely  to  forget 
where  its  ancestors  came  from,  and  this 
has  made  much  of  our  social  trouble.  Of 
course  the  Iowa  people  realize  this,  and 
they  are  preparing  for  it  in  the  best  way 
by  organizing  a  strong  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  new  agricultural  education  has 
come  in  time  to  save  the  West  for  several 
generations,  provided  there  is  no  rapid 
growth  of  very  large  cities. 

This  natural  wealth  has  lifted  Iowa 
out  of  the  list  of  States  to  which  immi¬ 
grants  are  likely  to  go.  The  old  time 
immigrant  was  in  his  way  a  land  speculator. 
He  expected  to  obtain  land  at  a  very  low 
figure,  and  live  on  it  until  by  his  own 
labor  or  by  the  growth  of  population  the 
land  increased  in  value.  A  considerable 
part  of  Iowa  was  settled  in  this  way  by 
men  who  paid  but  a  few  dollars  per  acre 
for  land.  Now  this  same  land  is  worth 
$100  or  more.  Some  farmers  consider  it 
a  good  bargain  to  sell  out  at  these  figures 
and  go  to  newer  sections  where  land  is 
cheaper.  Some  that  I  talked  with  gave 
as  a  reason  for  doing  this  the  fact  that 
they  had  several  boys,  all  of  whom  wanted 
to  be  farmers.  They  could  not  expect  a 
man  to  farm  less  than  160  acres — so  by 
selling  the  old  farm  they  could  take  the 
money  to  a  new  country  and  buy  land 
enough  to  give  each  boy  200  acres  or 
more!  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  these 
men  that  a  smaller  farm  conducted  in  a 
different  way  might  make  as  good  a 
living  as  the  larger  one  on  the  old  plan ! 
At  the  East  a  farmer  would  try  to  meet 
such  a  situation  in  one  of  two  ways 
First  of  all  would  come  the  feeling  that 
he  must  not  give  up  the  old  home.  There 
is  evidently  more  sentiment  about  such 
things  at  the  East.  The  eastern  man 
would  .plan  various  occupations  for  his 
boys — doctor,  lawyer,  teacher  or  business 
man.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  some 
cases  the  family  would  encourage  these 
boys  to  leave  the  farm.  This  is  not  al¬ 
ways  so,  for  I  know  of  cases  where  all 
the  boys  have  been  educated — those  who 
left  the  farm  at  medical  or  law  school, 
and  those  who  remained  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  If  several  boys  wanted  to 
be  farmers  the  wise  eastern  man  would 
work  into  new  crops — fruit,  poultry  or 
things  that  require  great  skill  and  which 
give  large  returns  from  a  small  area. 
First  of  all  would  be  the  idea  that  the 
home  must  not  be  sold  if  it  is  possible 
to  hold  it.  I11  that  feeling  I  think  the 
East  has  the  advantage  of  the  West.  The 
East  is  older,  and  the  ties  of  inheritance 
are  stronger.  Parts  of  the  West  are 
working  into  tenant  farming.  I  did  not 
have  a  good  chance  to  examine  this  sys¬ 
tem  carefully,  but  I  should  judge  that 
most  of  those  who  go  away  from  Iowa 
are  renters  who  see  no  way  of  owning 
this  high-priced  land,  and  therefore  go 
to  the  Northwest  or  Southwest  after  cheap 
land. 

Western  money  has  been  invested  large¬ 
ly  in  farm  land.  This  has  made  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  high,  and  made  it  possible  for 
the  Eastern  States  to  compete  with  the 
West  for  the  most  desirable  class  of 
immigrants.  See  how  this  works  out.  A 
man  to  make  a  good  living  at  the  farm¬ 
ing  commonly  followed  in  Iowa  should 
have  160  acres  of  land.  This  will  cost 
at  least  $100  per  acre,  On  that  strong 
and  sticky  soil  large  horses  and  strong 
and  heavy  machinery  must  be  used.  At 
the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Agriculture  it 
was  admitted  that  a  man  to  start  right 
on  one  of  these  farms  must  carry  a  debt 
or  secure  capital  of  at  least  $20,000.  More 
than  that  if  he  expects  to  work  into  stock 
breeding.  Now  compare  this  with  the 
way  a  man  can  start  in  New  England  or 
on  the  Delaware  peninsula.  He  can  buy 
land  for  $35  or  a  little  more  per  acre. 
In  Delaware  a  light  team  of  mules  with  a 
disk  plow  will  do  a  large  share  of  the 


tillage.  On  that  light  soil  a  man  can  grow 
two  and  in  some  cases  three  forage  crops 
each  season — the  total  giving  far  more 
feed  than  an  equal  area  of  Iowa  corn  or 
clover.  All  kinds  of  stock  products,  from 
eggs  to  beef,  bring  more  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  than  in  Iowa.  In  New  England 
a  man  with  $4,000  or  even  less  can  buy 
a  hill  farm,  plow  and  cultivate  a  few  acres, 
use  more  for  pasture  and  orchards,  and 
plant  the  rougher  land  in  pine  for  future 
lumber.  The  Iowa  farmer  who  sees  his 
rich  soil  producing  great  crops  of.  corn 
and  clover  does  not  stop  to  realize  two 
very  important  things.  He  may  sell  his 
corn  at  30  cents  a  bushel !  A  farmer  on 
a  New  England  hillside  may  buy  that 
same  corn  of  a  dealer — paying  60  or  63 
cents  for  it,  and  feed  it  at  greater  profit 
than  the  Iowa  man  makes  in  growing  it. 
The  western  farmers  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  fat  cattle  and  other  stock, 
and  yet  a  New  England  farmer  will  buy 
their  grain  and  make  a  greater  profit 
feeding  25  good  hens  than  an  Iowa  man 
will  make  feeding  his  own  corn  to  a 
1,300  pound  steer!  This  may  seem  in¬ 
credible  to  some  people,  but  it  can  be 
demonstrated.  Some  day  there  will  come 
a  hard  pinch  either  in  the  failure  of  that 
western  land  to  respond  or  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  grain  prices.  Then  the  western 
farmers  will  realize  the  awful  tolls  they 
are  paying  to  handlers  and  railroads. 
Once  stir  them  out  of  their  good-natured 
belief  that  their  soil  is  rich  enough  to 
provide  for  their  own  families  and  sev¬ 
eral  more,  and  they  will  settle  the  rail¬ 
road  problem  in  short  order.  I  doubt  if 
it  will  be  settled  until  necessity  forces 
action  upon  these  producers. 

When  the  fact  is  pointed  out  that  the 
old  lands  of  the  East  offer  better  chances 
to  men  with  small  capital  the  Iowa  man 
at  once  wants  to  know  why  this  land  is 
so  cheap.  A  dozen  reasons  could  be 
given.  The  land  is  old — some  of  it  more 
than  two  centuries  under  cultivation. 
People  left  this  poor  land  when  the  great 
West  was  opened  because  they  felt  it  was 
worn  out,  and  at  that  time  the  science  of 
farming  with  chemicals  had  not  been 
developed.  As  a  rule  the  stronger  and 
more  adventurous  went  West.  The  call 
started  by  the  Civil  War  again  raked  the 
hills  of  the  young  and  strong,  for  this 
section  was  very  loyal.  Thousands  never 
came  back,  and  others  got  a  taste  of  life 
in  the  army  that  broadened  their  views 
and  took  them  West.  Many  of  the  old 
folks,  left  at  home,  have  died,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  section  has  led  to  the  citv 
rather  than  to  the  farm.  Thus  the  land 
has  gone  back  to  Nature  and  its  price  is 
usually  made  by  those  who  cannot  meas¬ 
ure  its  possibilities.  The  land  is  simply 
resting  and  gathering  strength.  With 
chemical  fertilizers  and  proper  handling 
it  will  respond.  Thus  the  East  is  able  to 
complete  with  the  West  for  the  immigrant 
with  small  capital.  Next  week  I  will 
try  to  trace  a  bushel  of  corn,  a  bale  of 
hay  and  a.  dollar  from  West  to  East. 

Christmas. — “We  will  try  our  axes  on 
Stringfcllow  after  dinner /”  The  little 
boys  made  that  statement  right  after 
breakfast.  You  must  not  suppose  that 
the  boys  wanted  to  tomahawk  our  good 
friend  Stringfellow  of  Texas.  They  have 
great  respect  for  him,  and  regard  him 
as  a  great  man.  The  smaller  boy  thinks 
he  must  look  like  Dr.  Van  Fleet — which 
is  a  high  compliment  to  Stringfellow.  The 
boys  referred  to  a  field  at  the  back  of 
the  farm,  where  we  are  to  plant  a  new 
orchard  after  Stringfellow’s  method. 'This 
field  is  now  grown  up  in  birch  and  cedar 
trees,  and  the  boys  are  to  help  clear  it. 
They  each  had  a  new  ax  for  Christmas. 
Santa  Claus  seems  to  have  an  eye  to  busi¬ 
ness  at  times.  The  boys  could  not  go 
earlier,  as  they  were  to  help  Mother  in 
the  kitchen.  There  was  a  big  turkey  to 
be  cooked,  and  other  fixings  to  be  fixed 
up.  We  were  all  well  treated  by  Santa 
Claus,  from  the  Hope  Farm  man  down  to 
the  baby.  Nearly  everybody  seemed  to  real¬ 
ize  my  need  of  handkerchiefs,  and  as  a 
result  I  have  a  full  supply.  I  saw  that 
everybody  on  the  place  had  a  good  dinner 
— the  boys  doing  their  share  so  well  that 
there  was  really  need  for  them  to  try  their 
new  axes.  After  the  dishes  were  done 
we  took  our  axes — and  the  rifle — and 
made  for  that  field.  Before  the  sun  went 
down  we  made  a  good  start  at  clearing  it, 
and  also  tried  to  hit  a  target.  I  think 
we  can  drive  those  trees  off  the  place  but 
if  an  army  advanced  upon  us  we  must  do 
better  shooting  or  be  captured.  The 
Christmas  festivities  ended  at  the  church 
with  a  children’s  party.  In  place  of  Santa 
Claus  the  children  voted  to  have  the  Hope 
Farm  man  tell  a  story.  So,  with  80  or 
more  little  folks  grouped  around,  I  told 
“Flow  Cousin  Woodchuck  Acted  as  Santa 
Claus.”  I  told  the  grown-ups  that  the 
story  didn’t  concern  them,  because  they 
didn’t  believe.  They  could  all  go  out  if 
they  wanted  to,  but  I  noticed  they  all 
stayed,  and  were  quite  excited  when  it 
looked  as  if  Judge  Lynx  would  surely  get 
little  Dick.  He  didn’t,  though,  and  it 
all  turned  out  well,  H.  w.  C. 


HIGHEST  CRAPE  srSPECIAt TEST 

TrueTemper 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  HAND  TOOLS 


AMERICAN^ 
FORK  SHOE  C?jJ 
,  cuvcuwa 

.us.*.. 


The  best  tools  you  have  ever  bought 

Same  prices  you  have  always  paid 

That’s  what  the  "True  Temper”  Label  on  your  Farm  and  Garden  Hand-Tools  Stands  for 


STUDY  it  well.  Because  the 
better  you  know  “True 
Temper,”  the  more  you  will 
appreciate  how  much  it 
means  to  you. 

The  Forks,  Hoes  and  Rakes  we 
manufacture  have  long  been  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  excellence.  Some 
of  our  brands  are  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  old. 

But  we  also  make  many  other 
Hand-Tools  of  valuable  special- 
purpose  features  which  are  not 
generally  known. 

Moreover, 
farmers  and 
gardeners  need 
them  and  are 
anxious  to  have 

them,  when  _ 

their  time,  labor 

and  money  saving  advantages  are 
k/iown  and  appreciated. 

For  that  reason  we  adopted  ad¬ 
vertising  to  tell  you  about  our 
hundreds  of  Farm  and  Garden 
Hand-Tools. 

*  *  * 

But  first  the  combined  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  of  all  our  manufac¬ 
turers  were  called  into  council, 
and  the  bestprocess  for  making  each 
kind  of  tool  was  formulated  and 
adopted.  In  fitting  testimony  of 


the  high  quality  represented  by 
this  standard  process,  it  was 
named  “True  Temper.” 

All  tools  must  pass  tests  and  in¬ 
spections,  and  only  those  which 
prove  true  in  quality,  construc¬ 
tion,  “hang”  and  temper  are  la¬ 
beled  “True  Temper.” 

That  is  why  “you  know  a  tool  is 
just  right  when  it  is  “True  Tem¬ 
per." 

#  *  * 

Every  farmer  and  gardener 
knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the 
“hang”  of  a 
Hand-Tool.  If 
it  is  correct,  the 
tool  helps  in  the 
work.  If  it  is 
awkward,  the 
tool  hinders.  “True  Temper” 
tools  are  the  kind  that  help. 

“True  Temper”  tools  also  have 
those  rare  qualities  of  toughness  and 
elasticity  of  temper  which  are  so 
much  sought  after  by  makers  and 
users  of  tools. 

*  *  * 

The  line  includes  Forks,  Hoes, 
Rakes,  Hooks,  Weeders,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Beet  Tools,  Floral  Tools — 
every  desirable  pattern  of  Hand- 
Tools. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For 

iRUElEMPER  Tools 


Write  for  our  FREE  BOOK,  “Tool*  and  Their  Uses.”  It  show* 
hundreds  of  special-purpose  tools  and  tells  you  how  to  save 
time,  labor  and  money.  Just  drop  us  a  postal  today. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Company, 

144  American  Trust  Bldg.  /s^  Cleveland.  Ohio 


You  Gan  Buy  and  Lay  RAAFIN  A 

Gordon. VflnTinAFirlproftibLr"*^^ VI  II1U 


Gordon,  VanTine 

50%  BELOW  DEALERS5  PRICES 

We'll  sell  you,  if  you  want  roofing,  better  roofing:  than  you  can  buy  anywhere  else — Fllntcoeted,  Fire¬ 
proof  Rubber  Roofing.  Sell  you  direct  at  half  what  your  looel  dealer  will  chargo  you  for  ordinary 
roofing — half  what  shingles  will  cost  you,  for  wo  ship  right  from  our  factory  to  you.  Send  you  a 
Free  Roof  Book  on  our  roofing,  telling  why  it's 

Rustproof  and  Practically  Fireproof if  ,ou  11  only  8ead  us  a  p08tal  Send 


you  a  sample  so  you  can  test  it — try  to 
tear  it — pound  it — smell  it  to  see  that  there's  no  tar  in  it  to  burn  or  melt — try  it  with 
hot  coals — try  it  with  acid — try  it  any  way  to  satisfy  yourself. 

All  You  Need  is  a  Hammer  outhouses.  Wo  send  you  with 

every  order  all  the  nails,  metal  caps  and  cement  you  need  to  put  it  on. 
Also  8  sq.  ft.  for  laps.  And  it's  the  easiest  roofing  to  put  on  made  today. 

HI  aefe  a  I  ifotima  ftnd  wiU  keeP  y°ur  buildings  dry,  warm 
LdolO  d  Lllvlllllv  and  substantial  in  appearance.  Won't 
rust  out  like  steel  roofing.  This  isn’t  an  ordinary  roofing.  We 
make  it  from  a  special  process  material  with  such  heavy  machin¬ 
ery  that  when  it's  finished  there’s  absolutely  uo  “wear-out’ *  to 
it.  We  tell  you  in  our  Roof  Book  all  about  the  process— 
the  pressure  it  gets — the  fiintcoating — the  acidproof 
soaking — the  weatherproofing  that  wo  give  it.  It 
makes  25  por  cent  saving  on  Insurance.  It's 

Sold  Only  Direct 

cent,  which  on  other  routine  goes  into  your  local 
I  dealer's,  the  jobber's  and  the  wholesaler’s  profits. 

I  You'll  see  from  what  we  toll  you  in  our 

Free  Roofing  Book  to  uso  our  roofing.  We 

1  guarantee  safe,  prompt  delivery  everywhere  In 
I  the  United  States.  Wo  save  you  GO  por  cent,  freight 
included.  Wo  ship  to  you  from  Kansas  City,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Chicago  or  Davenport.  This  saves  on  freight. 
Write  or  send  catalog  requests  only  to  Davenport  and 
let  us  save  you — dollar  for  dollar— HALF. 


less 

Than  Half  What 
Shingles  Cost  You 


DDI^r  Per  Square 
r'rUV^t.  108  sq.  feet 

1- Ply . $1.41  per  Roll 

2- Ply .  1.96  per  Roll 

3- Ply .  2.29  per  Roll 


Write  today, 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO.  Station  c  2?,,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Qraud  Catalog  of  Factory  Prlc..  on  Sash,  Doors,  Buildin*  Material  Mid  Woodwork  sent  free  alia. 


ICE 


TOOLS 

ELEVATORS 


GIFFORD-WOOD  CO. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Arlington,  Mass. 

+  Send  for  Catalog  R 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  Acme  Harrow 


Well  pulverized  soil 
is  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  requi¬ 
site  of  a  good 
seed  bed.  No 


field— no 
matter  how 
rich— Is  well 
prepared  for  seed 
Unless  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly 
pulverized. 

Does  the  old  fashioned  spike 
or  spring  toothed  harrow  do 
that!  It  does  not.  It  doe.  tear 
up  the  grass,  weeds  and  trash  the 
plow  hurled,  and  which  should  stay 


_  .  buried. 

What  you  need  is  the  ACME  All  St.el  Riding  Harrow— the 

only  harrow  built  on  scientific  principles. 

Flat  steel  spurs  go  ahead  of  the  Acme  coulters  or  teeth, 
crushing  and  leveling  every  clod. 


Then  the  coulters  like  long  plowshares 
follow,  turning  the  soil  both  ways  and 
mixing  it.  When  they  get  through  with 
it  the  soil  is  as  fine  as  a  Harrow  can  make 
It  and  presents  all  Its  food  to  the  seed. 

Think  how  much  easier  on  the 
team  the  Acme  Harrow  isl 
The  old  harrow  dragged  blunt¬ 
ly  against  the  soil.  The  Acme 
cuts  smoothly  through. 

Then  the  Acme  Is  very  conveni¬ 
ent  to  move  from  one  field  to  an¬ 
other,  as  a  lever  raises  the  coul¬ 
ters  from  the  ground.  One 
man  can  put  the  harrow  in  a 
wagon  or  sled  with  ease. 

The  Acme  Is  the  lowest  priced  harrow 
made  and  is  built  to  last. 

Writ,  f.e  fr.o  book, "A  Perfect  Seod  Bed." 
Written  by  distinguished  agriculturist.. 
A  postal  to  m,  and  It  will  come. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Box  38,  MILLINGTON,  N*  J. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


PUREBRED  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS  AND  THEIR  METHODS. 
Organizing  a  Registration  Association. 

1 1  lias  been  shown  in  first  article  that  in 
the  course  of  time  what  may  be  regarded 
as  a  distinct  breed  of  farm  animals  be¬ 
comes  established.  A  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeders  engage  in  forming  the  breed. 
Some  are  pioneers,  among  whom  are  men 
of  distinction  and,  ability.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  instrumental  in  placing  the 
breed  before  the  public  and  in  making  its 
merits  known.  Such  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
stout  champions  and  oftentimes  partisans. 
My  a  perfectly  natural  process  some  of 
these  men  begin  to  regard  themselves  as 
the  ones  most  familiar  with  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  which  should  be  found  in  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  breed.  Business  relationship 
has  brought  them  together  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  and  they  exchange  views  and  gradu¬ 
ally  develop  a  mutual  interest  in  promot¬ 
ing  a  common  cause.  I  bis  logically  cul¬ 
minates  in  a  number  of  the  breeders  com¬ 
ing  together  and  organizing  an  associa¬ 
tion  or  society  for  establishing  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  pti r i ty  for  individuals  of  the 
breed  in  question,  providing  a  method  of 
registration  and  perhaps  transfer,  and  for 
otherwise  officially  promoting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  tin;  breed.  These  men  become  the 
recognized  guardians  of  this  breed.  They 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  determine 
what  shall  be  of  pure  breeding  or  what 
impure,  and  what  shall  be  foundation 
stock  from  which  so-called  pure  blood 
lines  may  descend. 

In  the  early  days  breeding  associations 
were  of  comparatively  simple  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  had  but  few  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  the  pioneer  work  lead¬ 
ing  If)  organization  was  begun  by  one  or 
two  men.  I  homas  Bates  and  George 
(mates,  of  Kngland,  as  a  private  matter, 
took  up  the  herd  book  idea  for  the 
Short-horn,  and  in  1822  Coates  brought 
out  the  first  volume  of  what  is  the  Coates 
or  English  Short  born  herd  book.  Not 
until  I K7(i.  however,  did  the  Short-born 
Society  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  take  official  charge  of 
the  herd  book.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  New 
York  State,  first  promoted  such  work  in 
this  country,  by  publishing  Volume  I.  of 
the  American  Short-horn  Herd  Book  in 
1840.  Later,  a  regular  association  was 
organized,  and  this  to-day  controls  tin- 
herd  book  and  its  publication.  The  main 
purpose  in  early  days  was  to  show  the 
purity  of  descent  of  animals  in  the  herds 
of  the  breeders.  The  secretary,  or  edi¬ 
tor,  as  be  was  often  designated,  was  the 
chief  official,  as  be  is,  in  fact,  to-day, 
but  bis  duties  consisted  almost  wholly  in 
registering  animals  in  the  herd  book, 
which  was  published  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals. 

During  late  years,  purebred  stock  asso¬ 
ciations  have  assumed  a  more  elaborate 
organization,  and  have  attempted  more 
extensive  duties.  In  addition  to  the  cus¬ 
tomary  officials  of  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  we  may  have  a  first  vice- 
president  and  list  of  State  vice-presidents 
•  the  latter  being  honorary  rather  than 
active  officials.  'There  may  also  be  vari 
ous  committees,  as,  for  example,  a  board 
of  directors  or  executive  committee,  a 
pedigree  committee,  committee  on  points 
of  excellence,  etc.  The  executive  com 
mittec,  in  most  associations,  has  consider¬ 
able  power,  and  serves  the  purpose  of 
several  committees  in  other  organizations. 

I’lircbred  stock  associations  may  or  may 
not  be  incorporated.  That  is  just  as  the 
persons  forming  the  organization  may 
elect.  If  much  business  is  to  be  transact¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  desirable  to  become  an  in 
corpi  Mated  body.  In  any  event,  it  is 
customary  to  charge  a  membership  fee, 
which  is  represented  by  stock  worth  a 
given  par  value.  A  certificate  of  member 
ship  or  stock  differs  in  value,  ranging 
from  $r»  with  some  associations  up  to 
$ltto,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  Membership  may  be 
secured  in  some  cases  by  direct  applica¬ 
tion,  without  recommendation,  while  in 
other  societies  endorsement  by  one  or 
more  members,  followed  by  election  by 
the  voting  body  at  annual  meetings,  are 
litre  sary. 

What  is  the  real  purpose  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  stock  association  is  a  pertinent  ques 
tion,  and  none  too  well  understood  by 
many  on  the  outside.  Tn  the  organiza 
tion,  as  might  be  assumed,  a  constitution 
is  adopted,  while  by-laws,  rules  of  order 
or  procedure  arc  made  a  part  of  the 
constitution,  or  become  a  separate  fea 
lure  tinder  a  designated  heading.  The 
constitution,  by  means  of  separate  art i 
eles,  provides  for  the  name,  object  of 
the  association,  officers  to  be  elected  and 
their  duties,  conditions  of  membership, 


place  and  time  of  meetings,  voting  privi¬ 
leges,  violation  of  rules  and  amendments. 
What  are  termed  by-laws  by  some  asso¬ 
ciations  and  rules  by  others,  provide  for 
publishing  herd,  flock  or  stud  books,  rules 
of  registration,  transfer,  methods  of 
marking,  importation,  etc.  In  case  of 
some  associations,  special  provision  is 
made  in  separate  rules  covering  records 
of  merit  or  advanced  registration.  Most 
associations  also  provide  a  standard  of 
excellence,  or  scale  of  points,  as  an  offi¬ 
cial  feature.  'I  bis  does  not  always  obtain, 
however,  for  one  of  the  greatest  registra¬ 
tion  organizations  in  the  world,  the 
American  Short-born  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  entirely  ignores  any  official  scale  of 
points  in  its  application  to  the  breed. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  variation  in 
the  organization  ami  efficiency  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  purebred  stock  associations. 

(Continued  on  next  pope.) 


Disfiguring  Skin  Humor. 

I inpoanlhln  to  <JH  Kniployment,  nn  Fitce 
iiikI  Kody  VVero  Covered  With  Horen 
—Cored  by  Cutlnurn. 

"Since  the  year  1894  1  have  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  a  very  bad  case  of  eczema  which 
1  have  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  trying  to 
cure,  and  I  went  to  the  hospital,  but  thev 
failed  to  cure  me,  and  it  was  getting 
worse  all  the  time.  Five  week  ago  my 
wife  bought  a  box  of  Cuticura  Ointment 
and  one  cake  of  Cuticura  Soap,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  am  now  completely 
cured  and  well.  It  was  impossible  for  me 
to  get  employment,  as  my  face,  head  and 
body  were  covered  with  it.  The  eczema 
first  appeared  on  the  top  of  my  head, 
and  it  had  worked  all  t lie  way  around 
down  the  back  of  my  neck  and  around  to 
my  throat,  down  my  body  and  around  the 
hips.  It  itched  so  I  would  be  obliged  to 
scratch  it,  and  the  flesh  was  raw.  I  am 
now  all  well,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  Cuticura  Remedies  to  all  per¬ 
sons  who  wish  a  speedy  and  permanent 
cure  of  skin  diseases.  'Thomas  M.  Rossi 
ter,  290  Prospect  Street,  East  Orange 
N.  J„  Mar.  30,  1905," 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

Thm  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  ui  left,  ono  ol  two  liomo, 
wood  or  Htoel  plow,  A  boy  owl 
handle  it  with  i'ii'. ii.  niii'U  of  tlio 
timo  without  liiu  hand  oil  the 
plow.  Rt iiilitu  pi  rf •  o 1 1  y 
depth  niul  width  of  fin  row.  Will  halnnco  plow  In 
hard,  dry,  atony  noil,  und  save  h  thiid  of  diuft  on 
iiui'MtH.  Thu  plowman  doa»  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Woi  ka  perfectly  In  tall  grns«  or  wends, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thom. multi  in  into. 

If  it  flora  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  luirli  and  w«  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  psy  the  freight  both  ways. 

Wrltr  for  our  booklet  "Pri.yrrui  hi  Plowing.'*  Agenl'i  wanted 
everywhere.  Kctull  prkc  ( .et  sjiri  hit  audits  prupotltlou. 

Wonder  Plow  Co. ,32 7 Factory  St.,  St.  Clair.  Mich 


^’Andorton"  Toj 


Get  Our  Plan' 

(JuATAMwn  that  our  burgle  will 

■Ujr  right  two  full  yn*m.  |.».  Ud 

hj  null  hi'inl.  Your 

intmoy  back  If  «v«r/  olatrn  la 
nut  proved. 

“Anderton” 

llna  Irmliidep  UtiKirUa,  Hiirrrya, 
HtanhOfiPl.  Driving  Wupmi, 
Hprlii*  W  *i'"1in,  I'unjr  Vohloloa, 

Carla,  llarnoai 
Try  nu  “Andprfon”  Vrhlrlc  HOflnra 
Writ-)  for 


Absolutely  not  one  emit  of  detMiglt  required 
haridlofnely  I  Hunt  rated  HO  j-a^o  oafalog. 

TIUC  ANIIKUTOIV  M  AMFACTV'KIMJ  COMPAHF. 
 IP  Third  Ht,t  Olnalunatl,  O, 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Raves  labor,  annoy* 
unco  and  expense  of  roptilrH. 

STEEL  WHEELS  WAGoVs! 

Your  ftflilroim  on  u  (loiital  will  brlutf  you  froo  catalog* 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva.  Ohio. 

THE  BLOOM  I  NO  DA  I  JR  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FKIK81AN8. 
art)  bred  for  largo  production,  Hood  Nlr.o,  Strong 
Coimlltul Ion,  float  Individuality. 

If  thoiio  aro  ttm  kind  you  want  wrllo  or  ooiuo  to noo 
thorn  125  toaoloct  from.  Animals  of  both  noxo» 
and  all  agon  toollnr  at  prions  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  aomo  ntooly  bruit  Itiu.i.  Cai.vku. 

A.  A.  (JOKTICLYOU.  HouiOrvlUo,  N.  J. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BOVOVACCINE 

70,000  inoculations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  success,  and 
Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague’’  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


Bnautlful  Colored  Ploturo 

g  ■  ■ _  I'almt  famous  six  horse  Utmn  “( :imm- 

BM  ■*  Ef“  pious  of  the  world.”  Kl/.c  IlixOKf  ncli- 

j-r,- 

''AJ  I 

'// 

|  !!■■■■  es  ImmlHomoly  monnu'd  In  eight 

colors,  mulled  froo  for  Oct*  postage. 

Tif  ' 

A 

Wilbur  Stock  Food  (Jo.,2f>0  Huron  bC,  flllwsukee,  HI,. 


“OK  SALK—  Fancy  yoke  of  Oxen  (Devons)  4  yearn 
old.  M.  1$.  Fellows,  I  town  < 'live,  Schoharie  < ’o.,N.Y 


O.  L  C.  PIGS. 

May.  Juno,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silver 
Stock.  Five  Kirilins  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

K.J.  SCHWARTZ,  Must.  I'liiirsallii,  Now  York 


Dnllnrf  Durham  Cnttlo.  Doth  sexes  for  sale! 
rUllcU  UUiflclIIl  ItulT  Plymouth  Knelt  ( 'ockcrclH 
tl  each.  A.  K.  LICK  DOM,  Freeland,  Mum.  (to., Ohio. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES 

ting.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stoirn  for  suio. 
Micadow  Brook  Stock  Faum.  Kochester.  Mich. 


in  lur 
aeon 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  50  Fall  PIrs. 

$41.00  each  or  $1 1  <><l  tier  pair,  not  akin.  Your  money 
hack  if  not  nattsflod.  Also  a  few  nigh  class  boari 
ready  for  sorvlce  and  some  splendid  young  sows. 
They  are  all  Knloraina  Farm  quality.  Address 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Ponn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


R(&  1\  Chinas,  Bcrkshircs  and  C.  Whiles. 

. .  H  wks.  and  older,  innU'it  not  akin*.  Her - 

vice  Hoars,  have  stock  returned,  ro- 
WflHLlLP  fund  money  Ifnol  sal  isfuetory.  Keg 
Holsteins,  Ilolfers,  Hells  and  Cows 
In  Calf.  Hamilton  YfcCO.,  lOrelldoiin,  Chester  Co.,  1*0. 


O  A 


Death  ,1,°.  Stomach 

Worms  Guarantood 

Wo  will  *atid  you  100  llm.  gif  lilt. 
IIOl.LAMl'M  Ml  IHCATI  l>  HTOCK 
HALT  «n  00  flayn'  trial,  fniltfht  |im* 
)>nlt|,  If  you  <lt>rlvi«  no  benefit,  It 
roata  you  notllltlKi  Ii  you  '!•»,  It 
(‘onIn  you  |fi.oo.  til vo  tiN .your  or* 
tier  at  on  no, 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMRDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Pl  Itt  lll  ON  STALLION  COLT,  20  inos.  old, 
weighs  1IIIHJ  Ih  and  registered:  gimrauleed  sound: 
price  $450.  Address  It.  NT  JONHS,  Mercer,  Pa. 


BULL  CALVES  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  front  olllclnlly  tested  iliuns,  mid  are 
sin'll  liv  1 1  oiliest  niul  (Hrl  lie  Kol’s  Snrenst  le 
l.ml.  we  have  over  40  dunghters  of  this  hull  that 
will  lie  kept  In  the  Herd  and  nlllclally  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCRIiST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding)  the  host,  nl  reason 
aide  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 


WIL.I 


Descriptive  circulars  On  application. 

jLOUQHBY  FA  KM,  Gettysburg, 


Ptt. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  line  hunch  of  Sows  coining  n  yoar 
old  hy  (fraud  Premier,  No.  H0005,  tired  to  Biirmi  Duke 
Hfith.  No.  1111*15.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No 
OHIIOII,  liritnd  tthnilipiou  at,  St  Louis  Ii  11)04.  limililrl 
on  (ipplleattou.  J.  10.  WATSON,  Murhludiile.  t 'one. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

The  Show  King  successes  and  very  strong  ropro- 
sentatlon  in  Ailvnnced  Kogistor  Annuls  prove  flint 
wo  have  IIKACTY  and  UTILITY  combined  in 
a  higli  degree. 

Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale, 

hotti  liome  -bred  and  Imported,  and  of  nil  degrnuH 
of  excellence. 

IW  inspection  Invited  Tuberculin  tested 

.1.  I..  IIOI’K,  Snp’t.,  HI nillson.  New  .lersey. 

ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTLINS 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  eattle. 

I1'.  L,  HOI  LUTON,  ,Si'i  ’y,-HriiUlol>i)io,  Vt. 


LARGE  POLAND-CHINAS. 

A  lot  of  good  Spring  Boars,  Yearling  Sows  Bred, 
choice  Spring  (lilts  Bred,  Full  Pigs  mid  Fancy  ( lollle 
Pups.  Address,  F.  0.  IIKASLKY,  Tioute4,  Moreer,  j’a. 


GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE 

Two  Bulls  old  enough  for  service)  one  imperlid. 
Fanner's  prices. 

A  S.  It  l-;i. I,,  West.  Liberty,  W.  Yu, 


JERSEYS 

Brad  from  the  best  fmnllloH.  Special  prices  on 
young  hulls  from  olllclnlly  lusted  dams. 

A.S.  Itl'ILL,  Wont  Uberly,  \V.  Vll, 


OF 

AVON. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

I  have  a  very  Hue  hunch  of  calves,'  male  und  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
A  meilean  bred  •  I  inns  und  imported  sires,  hulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  Amuriean  and  imported  tired,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

\V.  I*.  MCIIANL'K,  Avon,  New  York. 


$40  Buys  a  Registered  Hol¬ 
stein  Friesian  Bull  Calf 

BORN  NOVEMBER  13,  1906. 

Ills  dam.  Amy  Plum  tllothlldn,  Ims  an  Advanced 
h'egist  i  v  <  Mllelal  nieord  of  over  I ll:' i  Ih  lull  ter  in  seven 
days.  Sire  Veeinan  <  'lothilde  Nelhei'land  lie  Is  a  line 
robust  vigorous  call',  more  while  Ilian  black,  hand¬ 
somely  marked,  lie  lias  a  combination  of  the  blood 
of  some  of  tlio  lies!  strains  of  the  breed. 

The  llrst  check  for  f  lli.00  lakes  linn,  crated,  amt 
delivered  f.  o.  h,  ears  here. 

IIKNICY  NTKVKNS  *  HON,  Lniieim,  N.  Y. 
Itronksble  Stock  FlirniS. 

ICDCCVC-°nl"l,l"l‘tl"U  ,l1"'  Dolden  had;  for 

illlllOEI  O  Hale,  2  cows,  •!  Imifurs,  22  hulls. 

H.  K.  NIVIN,  handenlierg,  Pa. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS,’ 

K.  F.  SHANNON.  1)117  Liberty  Ft.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves. 

Also  line  hull  from  olllehtl  testdiiui  ready  for aerviee 
Write  promptly.  W.  W.  OIIKNF.Y.  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

A  Happy  Now  Yoar  to  all.  If  you  have  not  alroady 
bought,  you  should  at  once  soeuro  a  few  registered 

Star  Farm  Females, 

they  will  mako  the  New  Year  not  only  happy  hut 
profitable,  .Send  for  Illustrated  circulars,  free. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Dopartmont  P. Cortland,  N.  Y. 


RKaiHT'n  Ji  rscy  Cal.Ile,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Iliimp- 
Hhlreund  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
'ollle  Legs  and  a  variety  of 
jl'oiiliry  Como  see  my 
rstook  and  make  your  own 
sehM'llons.  Semi  2e.  stump 
K«ncy  of  Kurukn  KlOBW  for  New  Catalogue, 

HD  WARD  WAIiTKK,  West  Chester,  I’enna. 

Horses,  Holsteins,  Collies  for  Sale. 

(food  family  horse,  dark  hay,  nearly  III  hands,  K 
yrs.  Mill  Him.,  sound,  kind,  gentle  and  city  broken. 
llolHloin  Friesian  Bull  OnTves,  sired  by  Tidy  Ahho- 
kerk  Prince,  whose  dam  Tidy  Ahhokerk  has  an  A. 
K.  (».  recoril  of  27. '.!H  llm.  of  luitter  in  7  days.  His 
sire,  Hlr  Hornollus  I’owli,  a  show  hull  of  Dauada. 
I'lrsl  CIiisk  Htoelt  at  FlU'mcr’a  I’rlees.  Scotch 
('ollle  Pu|i|iles  sin'll  hy  Cayuga  Hector,  linportml, 
dams  registered  and  III:, I  class  drivers;  price  #a  to  111). 
W.  51.  Il,\.  LOCK,  Spcnccr,  Non  York. 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  (Umlrotliobofit  t<>  bo  bml  utu  rouHoimblo  prlcto,  write  un 
atonco,  Ktutlntf  .hint  what  you  wunt.  VV«*  guuruntoo  port  out 
Hutlsfuctiou  to  livery  customer  win*  trust*  us  with  un  oilier 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENQ.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  e.  h.  knapp  &  son,  -  fabius,  h.  y. 


KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

W<>  have  tor  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Special  bargains  for  the 
Holidays.  Write,  or  come 
to  see  us,  a  large  lot  to 
select  from. 

,I01C  K.  WKIOHT,  .function  (Tty,  Kentucky. 


IMPORTED  CATALONA,  MAJORIC 
AND  KENTUCKY  BRED  JACKS. 

Wo  have  the  grainiest  lot  of 
liuisirted  ('alulonu,  Majorn'  and 
Kentucky  bred  Jacks  over  olfcrnd 
by  any  II rm.  < )ur  stoi-k  of  saddlu,  ^ 
trotting  &  pai'ing  Htallioiis  Ih  also  ' 
very  large.  Poland  (Ihina  ami  Tam* 
wurth  flogs.  Write  for  t  atalog. 

J.  If.  COOK  &  COMPANY, 

Lexington,  Ity. 

Itrnncli  Itiirii,  Newton,  Kan. 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importer*  and  brooders  of  Herman  Conch,  Percheron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  In  America  in  ltKMJ.  Have  Imported  double 
tlio  imintier  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  In  horse  and 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  <100  on  hand,  (livelong  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  Imrsns  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particular*. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 
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Sonic  of  them  are  progressive  and  show 
a  high  degree  of  administration,  while 
others  are  weak,  and  the  officials  in  charge 
lack  experience  and  familiarity  with 
methods.  It  is  generally  customary  for 
each  association  to  publish  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution,  in  pamphlet  form,  the  details 
of  organization  as  set  forth  in  constitu¬ 
tion,  by-laws  or  rules,  standards,  list  of 
members  or  stockholders,  etc.  The  office 
of  secretary  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  important  one  in  the  organization, 
and  a  study  of  the  publications  of  the 
various  associations  will  show  a  wide  dif- 
ference  in  the  capacity  of  the  secretaries 
in  pieparing  matter  for  public  examina¬ 
tion  or  reference.  More  than  one  associ¬ 
ation  may  exist  to  promote  a  breed.  This 
is  not  regarded  as  wise  or  desirable  in 
general,  but  it  is  a  condition  brought 
about  by  various  causes,  such  as  friction, 
geographical  lines,  etc.  There  are  to-day, 
in  the  United  States,  four  Poland  China 
swine  records,  four  I’ercheron  horse  reg¬ 
isters,  two  Shropshire  and  two  Dorset 
Horn  sheep  associations,  etc.  Kach  may 
set  up  its  own  standard  and  be  a  taw  unto 
itself.  Notwithstanding  that  an  associa¬ 
tion  may  be  quite  independent  of  others, 
this  is  not  usually  so.  For  example,  a 
I ’oland  (  h i 1 1 a  pig  acceptable  for  registry 
by  one  association  may  be  registered,  if 
the  owner  desires  in  the  other  three.  The 
standards  of  some  associations,  however, 
are  not  acceptable  to  others,  and  they  re 
fuse  to  do  business  on  the  same  basis  of 
registration.  One  Percheron  organization 
advertises  to  register  horses  with  certain 
top  crosses  on  grade  mares,  while  another 
l’ercheron  associaton,  as  it  should,  abso¬ 
lutely  refuses  to  register  anything  but  the 
progeny  of  purebred  sire  and  dam.  It  is 
important  to  note  here,  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  assuming  some 
supervision  over  the  registry  associations, 
and  requires  them  to  furnish  certain  in¬ 
formation  to  the  department.  Any  breed¬ 
ing  association  which  is  not  approved  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  la¬ 
bors  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  and  hicks 
standing.  Present  indications  are  that  the 
lax  organization  which  has  obtained  in 
the  past  with  some  associations  will  meet 
with  severe  censure  in  the  future  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  officials. 
Some  features  of  government  supervision 
will  be  set  forth  later.  C.  s.  PLUMB. 


HENHOUSE  QUESTIONS. 

1  hIioiiIiI  like  to  ask  for  some  Information 
In  rognril  to  a  henhouse  (lint  I  have  Just 
Inilll.  The  building  Is  It  hy  .‘10  feet,  with 
a  stone  wall  Inti!  In  mortar  and  cement  for 
a  foundation.  Is  7 ‘/j  feet  In  front  and  -I  </., 
feel  In  hack.  Hemlock  lumber  lias  been 
used  I horoughout.  The  lloor  Is  of  matched 
hemlock  hoards,  without  lining.  I  am  told 

t  Ini  I  It  Ih  . . .  to  give  the  space  below 

the  Poor  thorough  \eiilllallon  In  Summer, 
as  otherwise  the  sills  and  sleepers  will  rot 
out  In  a  very  few  years,  and  I  am  told  Hint 
It  will  he  necessary  to  break  holes  about  six 
Inches  In  diameter  through  the  stone  wall 
in  order  n>  keep  the  lumber  from  rotting.  I 
am  unwilling  to  break  holes  through  Hits 
stone  wall  unless  It  Is  absolutely  nun  voidable. 
Will!  would  you  advise?  k.  V.  w. 

Fast  Berkshire,  VI. 

It  is  too  late  this  Winter  now  to  fix 
this  house  as  il  should  he,  and  I  would 
advise  F.  P.  W.  to  use  it  this  Winter  as 
it  is,  and  next  Summer  to  tear  out  the 
lloor  entiicly  and  fill  with  stones  and 
gravel  up  to  the  bottom  edge  of  sills,  then 
give  a  good  coat  of  cement  one  part  to 
three  parts  sand.  We  have  changed  over 
a  good  many  bouses  originally  built  with 
board  floors,  and  we  find  the  cement  floors 
better  every  way.  Any  sills,  unless  lo¬ 
cust,  under  a  tightly  enclosed  bouse,  next 
t hr  ground  will  rot  quickly,  and  we 
would  not  want  the  cold  wind  circulating 
under  our  liens  if  we  were  looking  for 
eggs  in  Winter.  FLOYD  (J.  WHITE. 


THE  MASH  FOR  POULTRY. 

Do  you  know  of  any  experiments  showing 
I  lie  (inference  In  <‘gg  yield  when  mash  has 
formed  a  part  of  I  he  hen's  nil  Ion  as  compared 
with  a  ration  of  hard  grain  and  beef  scraps? 
If  you  lniye  had  any  experience  In  omitting 
the  mash  entirely,  will  you  tell  us  what  you 
think  about  It? 

I  like  mash  for  pari  of  feed,  hut  as  to 
whether  you  can  do  as  well  wlthoiil  II  I 
cuunol  say.  I  like  mash  for  our  feed,  and 
feed  It,  w.  w.  m  i.r. 

I'ennsy!  vnnln. 

We  have  no  experiments  conducted  as  such 
which  we  have  report ed  comparing  the  wet 
and  dry  rations  for  liens.  We  have  gradually 
worked  away  from  the  warm  mashes  to  the 
dry  grain,  and  like  the  dry  foods  best,  (Mir 
pi'escn  I  post  I  Inn  has  Ixien  arrived  at  hy  com 
paring  results  in  a  general  way,  and  are 
such  as  to  convince  us  thnl  the  dry  ration 
Ih  the  bettor.  <1,  M.  aowiOLL. 

Maine, 

I  have  always  found  Dial  liens  produce 
more  eggs  when  they  arc  fed  a  mash  once 
ft  day.  Probably  the  reason  may  he  timt 
the  miisli  coiilnltis  a  variety  of  Ingredients 
llial  are  conducive  to  egg  production.  In 
our  miiHh  for  laying  liens  I  use  cornmeftl, 
ground  oats,  wheat  middlings,  cut  clover, 
cooked  vegetables  and  some  form  of  nnl 
mill  food.  When  hens  are  fed  whole  grain 
entirely  II  Is  dltllcult  to  give  them  tills 
variety  of  food.  a.  e.  HAWKINS. 

MaHfluchuiicttFi. 

Afler  12  yearn  experience  with  laying  hens 
I  am  hii  I  tailed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  warm 
miiNti  feed  Is  superior  to  the  dry  feed  method 
or  all  hard  grains  and  beef  scraps.  To  pro 

due . .  II  seems  necessary  to  have  a  warm 

and  easily  digested  food.  YVc  feed  two  mash 


es  a  day,  morning  and”  night,  using  steamed 
clover  with  the  morning  feed  and  boiled 
wheat  at  night;  noon  time  we  give  u  grain 
diet  of  equal  parts  whole  corn  and  oats.  Our 
nutlets  were  all  hatched  during  May,  and 
■to  per  cent  of  them  are  laying  every  day. 
Care  must  he  taken  to  have  the  mash  nicely 
mixed,  without  being  too  sloppy.  We  have 
fed  this  system  six  years  with  good  egg 
yield  In  Winter  and  good  fertility  for  hat  cu¬ 
ing  during  Spring.  '  ii.  i'kll. 

New  Jersey. 

I  use  mostly  grain  and  raw  hone  In  Win¬ 
ter;  less  trouble,  Ian  when  milk  (skimmed) 
Ih  plenty  I  make  mashes  to  ust*  this  In,  es 
penalty  when  It  Is  freezing.  I  am  not 
greatly  In  favor  of  mashes  exeent  when 
yon  wish  to  work  In  clover  or  milk,  or  a 
condiment,  or  come  some  game  over  a  (lock 
of  liens,  for  they  prefer  grain  every  time. 
Then  again,  n  change  of  feed  Ih  always  lietie- 
flelnl,  so  null  a  mash  comes  In  nicely.  Yon 
know  lln*  most  successful  men  In  I  h I h  conn 
try  nt.  Little  Compton,  ft.  I,,  where  there 
are  several  that  have  nothing  else  hut  liens 
on  their  farms,  feed  once  a  week  corn  In  a 
hopper  In  Ihe  barn;  hens  enl  when  they 
please  and  wander  off  and  are  never  looked 
after  but  once  n  day,  to  gather  Ihe  eggs.  If 
loo  fur  from  water  (which  Is  seldom)  then 
they  attend  to  tills.  They  go  on  the  plan 
of  as  Utile  labor  as  possible,  nnd  the  birds 
are  half  wild.  This  Is  where  the  gamy  no 
lore  of  the  Beds  comes  In  heller  than 
Wvnndottes,  Rocks  nnd  Brahmas. 

Rhode  Islnnd.  waltmk  hiibrman. 


COMFORTABLE 

whoa  driving.  I'so 
n  celebrated 

Lehman 
Carriage 
Heater. 

They  burn  Lien  man 
( 'OAL  III,  ll  cost  of 
lie.  per  llay, 
.‘150,000  |, HI  I M  ,\  N 
1 1 10  AT KltS  are  In 
use  by  farmers, 
horsemen,  physi¬ 
cians  and  others, 
who  roi'.omniiinu 
them. 

...  .  The  I.I0IIIY1  AN  is 

the  original;  others  merely  imitations. 


Special  to  Kural  New-Yorker  Headers. 


VVe  will  send  you  a  celebrated  I. HUMAN 
HEATER.  II  Inches  long,  brass  ends  and 
covered  with  line  Hi  leisels  ( 'arpet,  together  with 
box  containing  12  bricks  of  Ihe  world  famous 
Lkiiman  *  'ii a i,  (guaranteed  to  he  the  REST  in 
tlm  World)  nu  receipt  of  $2.25.  We  will  ship 
order  same  day  we  receive  It,  VVe  guarantee 
satlsfaetlnn  or  refund  your  money. 

Our  goods  have  been  on  tlm  market  over  20 
years,  and  are  known  everywhere  as  the  Stand- 
aril.  Beware  of  Imitations.  Ask  for  Booklet. 

LEHMAN  BROS.,  MPItS.,  J.  W.  ERRINOER, 

IO  Jloiul  Hirer  l  4 T*  |*;,  ('oiigroiiN  Ntrrcdy 

Nrw  York  riilniRo,  III. 


Let  Me  Quote  Y ou  a  Price 

°n  CHATHAM 

Before  You  Buy 
an  Incubator 

It  will  toko  ono  ponny  for  n  pofftfil, 
and  a  miniitn  of  your  tinm,  to  write 
for  Hpooiul  1’rlc'OM  on  1907  Ohuttmin 
InotikmLoiH  hiuI  ii  rood  one  No  mutt  or 
whet  kind  of  «.  nmchlnn  you  huvo  in 
mind— •  no  nmttor  whom  you  intend 
haying,  or  whim— today  you  nlmuM 
Mono  mo  n  postal  and  got  my  oat-alng 
end  prlcoH. 

XVI y  hook  will  pout  you  on  tho  hunt  way 
to  mitkn  monoy  out  of  poultry  and  my 
pr  low  on  Oliathnm  in  culm  tor*  nnd 
Ii  rood  o  mi  will  allow  you  how  to  nfcurfc 
In  tho  poultry  huninoHH  for  a  miiull 
am  (Hint  of  monoy. 

Ohnthuin  liimilmtorn  monoid  on 

84  Days  FREE 

trial,  fWdght  prepaid,  and  are  gii a ranford  ft 
yearn.  (.'huthaiu  I&oubntoi*  am  tlm  L.  Mi  p. i<1«>  to 
ornkn.  Tlmy  touted.  nnd  known  to  producu  Hit 
1  it  r  if  nit  portioning*  of  nftroiiK,  healthy  chicknnu 
If  you  aro  tuonl  ready  to  huy  a  inacliliio  now,  put 
It  olf  for  n  day  or  two,  until  you  can  gnt  uiy  prluaa 
and  catalog.  Tlmn  dnrido. 

Wo  havn  wandioioma  in  all  tho  loading  trado 
contort — wlmro  Chatham  Incubator*  ami  Itroodoro 
arc  kopt  In  atock— hmurlug  prompt  dollvmy. 

I  Invito  you  to  wiilofor  my  price*  and  hook.  I 
can  *av a  you  money on 
an  Incubator.  , 

.11  AN  NON  CAMPIIKMj, 

1‘roaidnut  Mamma 
Campbell  Co.,  I.td.# 

1130  Wi'ANoii  Ate,. 

Detroit,  Midi. 

If  you  live  wmt  of  tba 
M i*ftl**ippl  Itlvnr, 

Addle*!  iiio  Hog  !>;t0  I 
Topeka,  Kan.  1 


For  Sale,  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

(  HOKE  PI  PS  now  ready  to  ship  for  05.00 
cimh.  Ml', IAIN  THOMAS,  It.  K.  I>.  No.  I, 
YVny  vllle,  Nam  toga  County,  New  York 


15,000  KEERETH.  I’erfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rahldts.  -IS  page  Ulus  hook  lie.  (Mr  price 
list  free.  s.  I  IICNSMOIII  It,  Ohio 


PEDRCTC  Itidscd  In  small  lots  are  strong  and 
I  CnllC  I  v  health)  Warranted  good  rat  ami 
rabbit,  hunters.  He  .-riptive  circular  and  price  list, 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Fert'ut  Farm,  New  Loudon,  Ohio 


PRI  I  |£  PUPPIPC  Mammoth  Toulouse  (ieese. 

bULLIL  lUr  ilLO)  Kdgowator  Farm,  Romulus, N.  Y' 


Coi  l. 1 10  FKMAI.I1;  rill’N,  cheap;  also  Brood 
Bitches  NIC  I  .SON  BUOS,,  drove  (Mty.  I’n. 


Cl'OKTINO  l)OOH,  Cattle,  Sheep 
“  Sulim,  I’igeons,  Ferrets  ami 
Babbits.  Ton  eon  Is  Fifty  six  page 
Illustrated  catalogue  (!,  <j.  I.loydt, 
Ueiil.  K,  Sayre,  Pu. 


FIRST-CLASH 
MAT  ICH 


HOMER  PIGEONS 


FOB 

SALIC. 


Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  hy  writing  YVm.  0.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
partli'ulurs.  YVM.  O,  SMITH,  Uurmuiitowti,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  30  «IC  40 

Thoroughbred  Angora  Yearling  Kids. 

COPLEY  AMORYi  Homestead  Farm,  Walpole,  n  .  1 1 . 

Ufll  n  TIIRIf  FYC  Hall' and  three  ipiarter  bred,  a 
lUIIIYCIe  limited  nuniher  lor  sale  during 
this  month.  M.  I).  BOWK  it  CO..  Fredericksburg, Vo. 

Mlinmiol.il  Toiitouse  (ieese,  YVh.  Bocks  and  YY'h. 
Wyand.  ckls.  for  sale,  1C.  Sehieher,  It,  2,  Bucyrua,  0. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,1 


Nmv  Rochelle, 
New  York. 

Breeders  of  Blue  Ribbon,  Single  and  Bose  Comb 
White  Leghorns'aud  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Largest 
plant  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city.  IneubatorH 
ID. (100  ICggs  capacity. 

MANOKIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  the  best  laying 

ICRS' 


yi 

strains  In  America.  Stork  and  ICggs  at  FARM  I' 

“  (  Ii,  P 


I’RICICS.  K.  II.  Pudgy,  Box 


rineesK  Anne,  Aid. 


CYA/UITCP  Bred  Hows,  #10  Barred  P.  Bocks 
i  lillllLOand  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels,  1(11.00 
each.  II.  A.  THATCHER,  Porulnck,  Pennsylvania. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  HUM  05.  Trios,  $5;  ICgifs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  16;  #5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

('.  II.  Z,1  MAI  1C  It,  It  D  II.  YVeedsporl,  N.  Y. 

DABBED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
our  Famous  Kgg  producing  strains;  Pullets  lay 
at  (31  (lays.  N  1C I.HO N  Ricos.,  drove  City,  Pu. 

Cockerels,  150  It.  C.  K.  I,  Beds.  Partridge  YVyan- 
dottes.  Best  strains  bred  separately.  Elegant  birds 
#2  00  up.  Alay  return  inv  expense.  Ninolaih  Smith, 
002  8th  Nt  orooklj a  ,  N  Y.  Farm,  Southold,  N  a 

ROOK-ROLLAND  FARM 

\V .  Ply  ii ioii  tli  Rocks  ii  lid  \V .  I  lol  land  Turkeys 

I)!1  ItElt RED  nnd  No.  I.  Light  Brahmas,  Wiilte 
P.  Itoidcs,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
BuIT  Cochins,  (6  a  trio  for  a  short  time.  Vigorous 
stock.  .liiNt  ready  to  lay. 

.1.  A.  It  <>  It  K  RTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


F 


(lit  SALIC— Eggs  for  Hntclilng  from  thoroughbred 
YVliite  Wyandottes.  Also,  Cockerels  at  #2.00  each. 
Address,  K.  FRANKLIN  K  1C  A  N,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


[CAPON 

TOOLS 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Cap  o  n  I  •/.  I  n  g  Is  easy  soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  Instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  free. 

OLD.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

23U3  Arch  tit. ,  I'hll.dolptdtt,  l'n. 


EGGS  AM,  WINTER,  If  you  feed  Eaton’s  Perfec¬ 
tion  Mash  Mixture,  will  Increase  prollls,  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  K.  I).  KATON  DRAIN  AND  FICICD 
Co,.  Norwich,  N.  Y.  .Mention  this  paper. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 

Farm  raised  from  Boston  Winners.  Cockerels,  Imns  A 
pullets,  #1  each.  < L  S.  Cook,  Jr.  YVost Newton,  Mass. 

lyiil’I.K  Vlkl, A  rOtlt.THV  V  lllllH  .1,11  till  orildia  rrorn  1,11  vu rl 
*■  t  l**n ,  A  mini teiluHM,  Kim-Iin,  Wysn.lotlnn,  MlllOrrnn,  l.aghoniM, 
1 1  „  1 .  1 1  IK » ,  H|inal>thf  Auroenn,  Jnvnn.  W,  0.  Moultin', SylVAIiln, I'll. 

BC  It  K  s  II 1 1(1  I'KJH,  $f>,0(t  u|t;  gtnnnlit  (.'i  ll  1 1,1  I'iij.m,  r.  inulilliN, 
♦  •  oo .  white  Moll, no |  Ttirkoyn,  $n.aot  Hon  < >, |,l u k I I'o'-knii'U, 
H  im.  stork  Hit  lolly  (turn.  'V.  A.  I.OTIIKKS,  I'm  u  l.nrk,  l'n. 

I>  YRRICI),  III  IKK  ANI>  WIIITIC  I'lA  AlOIITII 

ROCKS,  YY'hitn  Wyandottes,  YVliite  Miuorcns, 
White  Leghoi  ns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  #3. 00  each, 
47.50  for  trio,  #12  00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free. 
ICDWARD  (I.  NO()NAN,  Proprietor  Fast  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 

UTILITY! 

Mylng  ability  tlrst.standard  roqulro 
ments  second.  LAIUHCH'I'  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  H.  C  YVliite 
lioghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Burred 
Plymouth  Kooks.  Keen  Itooklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  Now Joraoy. 

(jIRKIIIKU’S  FINK  (IATALOUUB 

1007  nil  about  |iur*>brait  poultry  and 

(lONCrlho*  and  1 1  hoi  tint  an  qq  varbitb'ft  10  baautl- 
ful  natural  color  |*Ih|pm  OIvp*  ira*ouabbi  plica! 
for  Htiick  and  0KKm  •  bow  to  cut  a  dlNuaMuM,  kill  Ilea, 
imiko  monoy.  Tbla  valuable  book  only  hi  canta. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 

BIG  MONEY 

IN 

Poultry 

There  is  bijr  money  in 
poultry  raisins'  when  you 
are  working  (iloriir  rigiit 
lines;  wlien  you  have  effi¬ 
cient  hatchers  and  brood¬ 
ers  that  will  rear  the 
clucks;  wlien  you  are  euid- 
ecl  by  tho  advice  of  one  wtio 
,,  ,  .  .  .  knows,  and  is  most  success¬ 
ful  in  his  own  poultry  work. 

W i th  my  Model  Incubators  and  Brood¬ 
ers  we  hatched  and  raised  over  20,000 
chickens  the  past  season  at  tho  Model 
harm.  Fite  Model  Incubators  are  world- 
beaters  as  hatchers,  and  tho  Model 
Colony  Brooder  raised  as  hisrli  as  98 per 
centof  the  chicks  hatched.  Their  use  en- 
ablcd  flto  Model  Farm  to  raise  a  larger 
number  of  chickens  than  has  ever  been 
raised  on  one  farm  inaseason.  Write  for 
catalog  of  Model  Incubators  nnd  Brood- 
ers  and  Jet  mo  tell  you  of  tho  work  at  tho 
Model  Farm. 

.  Send  two  dimes  for  n  copy  of  my  book 
I'.ggs.  Broilers  and  Roasters.”  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  mark¬ 
et  quotations  week  by  week  averaged  for 
three  years.  It  shows  when  a  chick 
batched  any  week  In  tho  year  could  bo 
marketed  as  a  broiler  or  a  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit  it  would  make. 

It  also  tells  of  tlio  profits  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  how  best  to  secure  them.  Write 
me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 

3 57  Honry  St.  Buffalo,  H.  Y. 


GO;  BIGGER  HATCHES 

Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or  ''I 
an  expert  at  I'oultrv  Hulling •  you 
f  can  aecurc  Digger  llntebea,  ithled  by 
the  patented  rum  exc  I iihIvq  lat»or  anvlng* 
automatic  feat  urea  ot  the  l.ateut  Pattern 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

can  fnul  poultry  profit  In  raining  Ilrollen,  Roaat- 
cr*i  ami  Capon!,  ami  become  succtsx/ul  in  Chick 
Hearing  and  tec u re  profitable  results  In  Kgg 
Harming.  Cypliera  Incubatort  ami  Tlroodera 
arc  In  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agrlcul 
tural  Hxpcrlmrnt  Stations  the  world  over. 

Uur  naw  JT  t  |i»ko  tlutdo  to  Poultry  Profit  tollltqr  yon 
bow  to  Ii0uoinn  a  ■unimasful  Uoub 
try  in  an, — KIlKK  if  you  namo  Oil* 
pi|i«r  and  a«md  addrcMna  of  two 
a^i|ualntaiuu>s  IntoroatoA  la 
poultry  kiHqdriK 

CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR 
COMPANY 


im 


l  dil m  i.  Ni  1 1 » , I  nil  i,  a 

BUI  FA  1.0, 
NFW  Y (I K  K 
iinsrnN 
(IHICACO 
KANSAS  CITY 
IIAKI  ANI).  (  ,\|. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  Ihhuo  tho  host  hook  over  written  on 
fncubatora-T-wriUon  hy  a  nuin  who  1ms 
Hpenl,  25  years  in  perfecting  them  by  tho 
man  who  made  tlm  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  It.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Matcher  Co.,  Box  H7,  Racine,  WIs. 

Warehouses;  Uulfalo,  Detroit.  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul. 


'  Htind  for  r«*>  | 
Uatalogm). 


Wrlln  today  for  Tho  Autohl<»Kr*phy 

of  a  lluii  and  tho  Vlobir  Hook — the 
whulu  utory  from  tho  ohlok  in  tho 
to  how  to  makn  hOD*  lay.  All 
about  Inoubatora  for  aspurl  nod 
bt'Klnmtr.  Kuowlodipi  you  ouKbt 
to  havo  If  you  nr*-  thinkliiK  «»f  btiy- 
liiK  onn.  VICTOIi  niaohlrn**  aro 
praotloal  and  wull  in  mb',  ooouoinl- 
oal  In  operation  and  atway*  pro* 
duoo  tho  beat  n'iulti.  Don't 
waNto  your  tlmo,  '  KB"  nnd  oil  In 
a  poor  niaohlno.  briua  toll  you 
how  (obt'Kln  rlKbt.  Our  40  yeara 
"Xporltnoo  I*  at  your  aervloo  In 
tboND  book*.  I .** t  um  tend  them 
h%to  you  and  m«.  Wrlto  u*  for 
tbora  to'lay,  Ooo.  Ertol  Oo. 

K*tabllwh«»l  IHflT.  Qnlnoy,  Ill. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  tho 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  nett -regulating. 
Bat, i'll  every  fertile  egg.  LowchI 
prleecl  Mr.t-elnHA  hlltelior*  maile. 

«KO.  II.  NT  A II L,  Oulney,  111. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


llai.ehed  In  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  ntaUn 

^ _  wBi  big  |it'iilllM.  Hal, ell  them  lit  a 

|  l ri  ItANTA  INCUBATOR 
Oar  J  |j  Meat,  uniform,  case  tight, 
‘  vent, Hat  Inn  gives  at  rung 
chicks,  regulatin'  reliable.  Ten 
mlnulea  work  dally.  Neweala- 
legfrno.  Bnnll-Bendur  Mfg.  Co  Oept.  4B ,  Llgonlar.lnd. 


Our 
Quariintiin 
Protoota  you 


Poultry  Supplies 

VVe  keep  everything 
in  the  I’oultry  l.lne 
— Fencing,  Food,  In- 
eubiltors,  Live  Stock, 

Hi . lorn  anything 

It’s  our  business,  (tall  or  lot  US  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  It’s  free. 
Kxouliior  Wirn  b  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dopt.  HO,  20-28  Voaoy  Bt„  Now  York. 


INELAND 

INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 


Knsv  Matching  with  a  IMiieliind 
,  T)nly  IB  min,  work  a  dur,  regulator  reii 
I  able,  heat  uniform,  ventilation  gives  iiuro 
air.  (luaranteo  proteet.s  yon.  (latalog  free. 

PINEUNO  INCUBATOW  CO..  Bok  OD  Jamoibunt,  N. 


id.% 

i'll-  1 
i  re  I 
(III,  f 

u, 


240-EGG  $| 

Incubator  I 


120  Eua  10.00 

eo  Euu  Slxo,  S7.00 

llroodcrxr<|u.illy  Ibw.  Not  «  heap 
IQlChlbfllbut the  famous"  Ideal" 

-•guaranteed  to betlic *urc»t  and  raxleatever  made. 

Why  not  Havo  ffotn  fr.  (u  •l<>7  (!•(  uur  Id*  1'iM  t***,  llluair*t«tl 

JtwY  book  J.W.  Miller  Co..  Box  97.  Freeport.  III. 


STAR 


(luaranteed  to  stilt  or  no  sale, 
lilg  hatches  and  hrotalH  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  KIlKK  catalog. 
HTAIt  INCUBATOR  00.,  Wifi 
Olmrnh  Ht„  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  A  PIGEON 


ry  need 

KICYNTONK  KOODH.  I'llees  right. 
Hmul  for  Itooklet.  amt  Honvejllt  KRRK 
TA  Y  1.0 K.  BROS.,  Dept.  M.  Oamdon,  N.  J 


more  eggs 


Hunt  a  /Voi/ih’i'r-kiTjiii 

bOflM  In.vlng  id  <*iidl  I  y  nil  win  tor 

rri4*4»NH4ltolift45  |)41|*lb.  Utfb  ub'IH. 

/d'imI'a  Kuy  Het'ord  mid  VHltnibic 
book  lot VVrlf  «*  today. 

.  WILLIAM  KURT  K  l*ONB, 
Dept.  Now  Hrunawick,  N.  J 


.BIBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 


Fresh,  raw,  green  bone  contains  over 
four  times  us  much  "protein”  nnd 
other  egg-making  materials,  an  grain.  MlclHI't  S 
It  takes  the  place  of  worms  unit  bugs 
in  fowls*  diet;  thst’s  why  it  gives 
more  eggs— greater  fertility  stronger 
chicks— earlier  broilers  ami  layers— lurg* 
or  market  fowls,  uml  bigger  proiiis.  You 


can  cut  It  must  easily,  rapidly  ami  bsat 
with 

I.nt<-Nt  Mod  «1 
DONE  CUTTER 

Autematli'all y  adapts  cutting  to  your 
strength.  Never  ulogs,  (’ills  all  adher¬ 
ing  meat  i'lul  gristle.  We  semi  It  on 

IO  DAYS  FRtC  TRIAL.  No  money  UX 

advaneu.  Catalog,]"  free, 


I,  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  IS.  Mlllord.  Mom, 


i 
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MIXING  A  DAIRY  RATION. 

\Y'<“  are  keeping  »  herd  of  ubout  40  cows 
and  I  would  like  the  figures  In  pounds  of  the 
following  feeds  to  compose  n  balanced  ration  : 
Murrain  gluten,  homemade  wheat  bran,  corn* 
meal  and  old-process  cake  meal,  ulso  ration 
leaving  cake  meal  out.  Cows  are  to  have 
mixed  hay,  clover  and  Timothy,  half  and 
half,  twice  a  day,  with  dry  corn  fodder  once 
a  day  ;  no  roots,  no  silage.  1  would  also  like 
to  know  how  much  In  pounds  the  ration 
should  be  If  the  cows  were  to  have  all  clover 
hay  twice  u  day  In  place  of  mixed  with  dry 
coni  fodder  once  a  day.  In  feeding  this  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  a  great  amount  could  be  lost 
during  one  Winter  by  going  only  a  little 
wrong  In  mixing  the  different  feeds. 

Newton,  Pa.  w.  n.  w. 

I  might  figure  out  a  ration  from  (lie 
foods  named,  that  according  to  the  hooks 
would  balance  say  I  to  !>,  and  theoretically 
it  would  he  correct.  If  the  questioner  lias 
confidence  in  my  advice,  it  would  he  much 
easier  for  him  to  follow  a  ration  where  the 
number  of  pounds  of  each  food  is  stated 
definitely,  than  to  follow  what  advice  1 
shall  give.  In  the  first  case  I  will  ap¬ 
parently  (?)  do  the  thinking,  he  has  only 
to  act ;  in  the  second,  he  must  both  think 
and  act.  It  is  very  true  that  a  little 
error  in  mixing  may  make  a  good  deal 
of  difference  in  the  net  result,  and  because 
of  this  statement  I  believe  the  inquirer 
to  be  a  careful  thinking  man,  and  while 
at  first  glance  he  may  he  disappointed  in 
my  reply,  in  the  end  he  will  agree  that  I 
am  right.  To  this  end  let  me  state  a 
few  foundation  facts  relative  to  feeding. 
At  this  season,  and  in  view  of  the  high 
prices  most  feeds  bear,  a  little  extra 
space  may  be  warranted.  First,  there 
must  always  he  a  distinction  between  feed¬ 
ing  for  production  and  feeding  for  profit, 
by  no  means  the  same  thing.  Second:  if 
the  cow  is  to  do  her  hest,  she  must  he 
kept  in  good  physical  condition  all  the 
year  around,  no  matter  what  it  costs.  If 
one  cannot  afford  this  he  would  better 
vet  a  different  cow,  or  quit  the  business. 
Third :  the  relative  cost  of  a  feed  must  al¬ 
ways  be  an  important  factor,  in  how  much 
or  how  little  is  fed.  For  example  when 
wheat  bran  gets  much  beyond  $20  per  ton, 
we  can  afford  to  feed  comparatively  little 
of  it  so  long  as  we  provide  the  ash  and 
bone  material  in  some  other  form.  When 
gluten  ranges  from  $20  to  $22  per  ton 
we  can  feed  much  more  liberally  of  it 
than  when  it  costs  $27  or  $28,  and  so  on. 
Fourth :  the  analysis  of  a  feed  does  not 
always  show  its  digestibility.  Fifth:  the 
starchy  matter  or  carbohydrates  are 
usually  abundant  in  our  home  feeds,  such 
as  cornmeal,  cornstalks  and  mixed  hay, 
the  protein  rather  deficient.  1  here  fore  in 
buying  we  usually  should  aim  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  digestible  protein,  for 
least  cost.  I  believe  it  safe  to  say  that 
each  pound  of  the  above,  is  worth  about 
five  cents.  That  is,  a  ton  of  gluten  showing 
18  per  cent  of  protein  is  worth  $<>  per  ton 
less  than  one  with  24  per  cent.  Other 
feeds  the  same.  Sixth:  the  more  fibre 
or  indigestible  material  in  a  feed  the 
smaller  its  value.  This  is  why  cornmeal 
is  so  good  a  feed,  only  10  per  cent  fibre. 
Seventh:  the  fat  is  worth  2 ’A  times  as 
much  as  the  starch.  For  this  reason  a 
food  like  cotton  seed  meal  or  distillery 
grains,  with  10  per  cent  or  12  per  cent 
of  fat,  is  particularly  valuable. 

F.ighth :  The  conditions,  breed,  and  tem¬ 
perature  in  which  the  cow  is  kept  will 
largely  determine  how  much  or  how  little 
heat  producing  elements  she  needs  in  her 
food.  A  thin  cow  will  use  more  cornmeal 
to  advantage  than  one  in  good  flesh.  As 
a  rule  the  Channel  Island  cattle  will  need 
more  of  r\  fattening  ration  than  the  more 
phlegmatic  I  lolsteins.  A  cow  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  stable,  needs  less  than  one  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  cold.  Again,  a  young  grow¬ 
ing  heifer  or  a  cow  heavy  with  calf,  needs 
more  protein  or  blood-producing  food 
than  a  mature  cow,  or  one  not  in  calf. 
Ninth  and  last:  An  analysis  table  of  any 
food  is  made  up  from  the  average  of 
20  or  80  different  samples.  While  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  analysis  of  most 
purchased  grain  foods  (it  being  given  on 
the  package)  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
that  of  our  home-grown  foods.  The  time 
the  hay  was  cut,  and  the  condition  it  was 


housed  in,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of 
either  clover  or  Timothy,  the  same  of  the 
cornstalks,  will  often  make  a  difference 
of  two  to  three  per  cent  more  or  less  in 
their  food  nutrients.  So  if  1  figured  out 
a  ration  from  the  tables  I  would  he 
guessing  as  to  the  exact  value  of  the 
course  food,  as  1  would  at  the  kind  of 
cows  and  their  condition.  Neither  do  I 
know  the  price  the  questioner  has  to  pay. 
With  the  above  facts  set  in  order,  that 
they  may  be  taken  into  account  I  am 
ready  to  advise  in  a  general  way  as  to 
the  specific  foods  mentioned.  The  feeder 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation,  not 
necessarily  with  fear  and  trembling. 

J  should  feed  all  the  hay  and  corn 
fodder  they  will  eat  up  clean,  fed  as 
suggested.  If  they  are  in  various  stages 
of  lactation,  some  fresh,  others  long  in 
milk  and  weigh  about  1,000  pounds,  an 
average  of  six  to  eight  pounds  a  day  of 
grain  will  doubtless  be  as  much  as  they 
will  need  to  keep  them  in  good  condition 
and  pay  a  profit  on  their  feed,  some  fresh 
ones  getting  10  or  12  pounds,  others 
not  over  three  or  four  pounds  This  can 
only  be  determined  by  knowing  how 
much  milk  they  give.  More  feed  might 
produce  more  milk,  hut  unless  the  price 
received  for  the  product  is  very  high, 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  would  be  any  profit 
in  the  extra  amount.  If  all  clover  was 
substituted  for  a  part  Timothy  it  should 
mean  at  least  one  pound  less  of  grain 
a  day  per  cow.  If  the  hay  of  any  kind 
was  cut  before  half  of  it  was  in  blow,  it 
will  mean  one  pound  a  day  of  grain  less 
than  the  same  hay  cut  at  maturity. 

With  no  succulent  food  1  would  by 
no  means  omit  the  linseed  meal.  Mow 
much  will  depend  on  the  price,  and  that 
of  the  other  feeds.  If  bran  is  worth  over 
$20  and  gluten  over  $2.r>,  with  linseed  at 
not  over  $20  I  would  feed  at  least 
two  pounds  daily.  I  have  never  had  any 
food  that  would  give  me  as  much  milk 
as  gluten,  but  unless  there  is  fed  meal 
or  other  rich  food  with  it.  the  cows  will 
lose  flesh.  The  cornmeal  being  the 
cheapest  all-around  feed,  I  would  make 
one-third  of  the  ration  of  that;  the  gluten 
and  bran  equal  parts,  all  by  weight.  I 
do  not  mean  in  any  case  that  each 
cow  should  have  so  many  pounds  weighed 
out  to  her  (life  is  short).  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  the  amount  required;  if  eight 
pounds  per  head,  220  pounds  for  the  40, 
and  give  each  cow  "according  to  her 
several  ability.”  The  cheapest  feed  that 
I  can  buy  this  Fall  is  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  24  per  cent  protein,  for  $20.  1  bus 
I  believe  and  thus  I  have  written. 

EDWAUP  VAN  AI.STYNK. 


SAVE  MONEY 
ON  HARNESS 


JY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR^ 

Get  a  hnt.tor  harness,  ma<1o  llko 
you  want.  It,  niul  save  money. 
Made  <>f  boat  Oak-tunned,  select¬ 
ed  leather.  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
panse,  If  not  ■atUruo- 

<>ry,  and  get  year 
lii’iney.  OurfllUM- 
trnted  catalog  No. 
F  with  price  Hat 
will  surprise  you. 
Sent  free.  Write. 
Thu  Klnr  H»rnm  Co., 

,owioo.ti{(qa  Co.,  hy.J 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 

(lOMUAULT'H  > 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  hhTo,  Mpooily  mid  poult l vo  mire*. 
Till*  Mufout,  lloaf  ULISTI  R  UVOT 
imod.  Kihiiovom  all  luinohdH  from 
Horans.  I  in  pnnnibln  to  product) 
wear  or  bloniish.  Hmid  for  olrctu- 
lm*M.  Spnnlfil  advloo  Iron. 

VHIC  LAWBKNOK.WIW  I AMH  CO..  Olovoluud,  Ohiu. 


Sound  Horses 

'made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

\UINN’S 

OINTMENT 

Note  the  Myn .  Prloo  •  1 .00  por 

Bottle.  Of  dmififUtu  or  by  mall. 
Tent  I  m  on  1  nl«  free  for  flic  nuking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  A  Co.,  Whltohall.  H.T. 


HEAVY  WIRE  FENCE  'teJ’sWrsW"’ 

Write  HON II  HT ICICI.  PONT  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Scud  today  lor 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


83  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  cane  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

ruren  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
i>rlce.  Aocnts  Wanted. 

Wilta  fur  il«aorl|>tlv«  hook  lot. 


SIMPLICITY 


A  cream  separator  that  is  worth  buying 
must  give  Ion#  service.  To  do  that,  it 
must  be  built  strong  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  must  be  simple.  To  have  simple 
construction  in  a  separator  you  must 
have  a  Sharpies  Tubular.  There  is  no 
other  cream  separator  made  that  will 
perform  its  work  so  well  for  so  longa 
time  as  the  Tubular  because  there  is 
no  other  separator  so  strongly  built,  or  so  simple  in  construction. 

/Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

get  all  thecrcam,  have  lowsupply  can, 
are  easy  to  run,  easy  to  clean,  because 
there  is  only  one  lit  tle  piece  in  the  bowl 
to  cleanse  after  each  running,  and  the 
machine  oils  itself.  It  combines  Vtil- 
ity.SimpIicity  and  Durability.  A  glance 
at  the  pie-plate  construction  of  most 
separators  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of 
what  we  mean  by  “simple construc¬ 
tion”  and  “strength.”  For  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  [Sharpies  Tu¬ 
bular  write  for  booklet  E.  153 

Mr.  it.  Oarpontor,  Davenport,  Wash.,  nay  a  “Having  u  nod  a  H  harp- 
ion  Cronin  Separator  over  sixteen  yoarn  can  na.v  It  In  Junt  lino," 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Toronto,  Con.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  _  Chlongo,  III. 


. 


Alwnaane  Saw  Outfit 


■S3BE 


Engine 


A  comploto  combination  circular  and  drag 
miwouliH,  in  nu  a  ted  with  our 

rumntiH  r>  II.  I*. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

Mont  convenient  and  practical  sawing  dorlcci 
mont  handy  and  dependable  engine.  UIvoh  no  troublo  In  starting  In  coldest  weather.  Knglnu  can  bo  lined 
for  any  other  work — cnMily  (b  tuchil  o.  W  »»  tntiko  o  full  Uuo  of  unwind  outlltH,  KftKuliuo  onicinon,  U(o* 
Don'l  buy  until  you  not  our  prloos  und  KUanuily.  VV rllo  to  dny  mul  link  for  caLiiIok  (). 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 


“Woodpecker” 

NO  TROUBLE 

HtAithiK,  wlnUr  Rutnrn.r. 
With  oi pert*  or  •sparimnnla. 
With  foundation  or  oonuooUoni. 
With  poor  adJuMtmonU* 

With  had  mUtur*#. 

With  faulty  ifrnlthm. 

With  ei|*nsW«  ropalrf. 

With  unfair  faotory. 
tfrnfi  Jor  Oataluous,  /Vtora  and 
JVo#  Trial  Flan. 


|  3K  II.  1*.  7  II.  I*.  H  H.  r. 

Ustt'lj  to  fftm  ort 
(JatoUn*  or  Alcohol. 

I  WOODPECKER.  llltllSt.  (Mllco,  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices.  • 

KOCUK8TICK  FA  KM  NUPPI.Y  CO. 
3  to  U  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  mode  to  lastj  wood  gnnrn  nine.  Have  high 
lifting,  Imrd  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  Holds.  Tirol  any 
.  . . ■. K I . H  'rn  eri' 


furulshad  TO  FIT 


wldl.li  up  to  K  Inchon.  H  I  I  I  I.  Will  I  I 
01.0  IJKAltH.  Write  fur  free  booklet 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA.  ILL. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Go.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  I'lthburg,  fa* 


T 
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PoultryFence 

KtroiitfONt*  Bout  on  tho 
timrkot.  i'VnroM  imultry " 
in.  Mock  out,  find  JiiMh,  • 
('Ofllfl  John  DHmt.td  (bull  . 
common  nett  liip,  been  mm 
it  loqulroM  n<>  bounlti  ut 
top  or  bot  tom  uml  mo  few 
tHJJffjf  ono  every  f>0  feet. 
Yon  can't  ulTonl  (o  buy 
poult  ry  fence  without  In- 

vcMtltfutlna  J’nuti.  Writo] 

for  thmcriptloiiH. 

IbiRcWovcn  Wire  Fence  Co. 
llox  70,  Adrian.  Mich. 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 

Furnish  tho  host  and  cheapest  power  for 
l  luvsliliig,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

I  loth  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Ontllls.  Send 
for  flee  catalogue  TO.  1 1. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 


The  International  Silo 

An  An tomntic-Takc- Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  F'.asy 
Operating.  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
I. adder  Solci'lcd  Tank  Pine  and  Ouurailteod 
Workmanship.  I  NTF.R  N  AVION  A I .  SIM) 
COMPANY,  llox  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


Mado  for 
Service 

r  A  wilt!  |p  I  He  UOtula 

k(  i{  ((“( ^  atl't'iiKtli  In  ovt'l)  who.  Ilia 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

tn  21*  tii  t»0  |mr  relit  litmvloi  than 
uny  woven  who  folico  Hindu.  Will 
luat  a  lirotliim.  Kofitl  for  Frau  t-atuloK* 


Wo  Pay 
Frolubt 


THE  FROST  WISE  FENCE  CO. .CluvulMiirl.O 

II.  II.  IMIAkl'  .V  I  II.,  "II  llrouilnn;,  % , 


FENCE  Mado 

Mailo  of  High  Carbon  celled  wire.  Wo 
liavo  no  agonts.  Hell  direct  to  liner  at 
factory  prlco.  on  30  days  froo  t.lsl. 

Wo  pay  all  trolsht.  Catalog  allows  :i/ 
sty  lea  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
foil  vo.  It’s  froo.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

llox  lau  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA, 


AMPLE 


. 

hath  Strand  and  stay— No.  It  gunge. 

■  Thickly galvanized.  HostgrudoMtool.  Vvo mail  freoHatnploi 
forlnHpocUoniind  tost  A  moreisunstniitlal,  stock-rosi  »fc- 
ling,  urn,  defy  lag  fonoo  was  uovor  stapled  to  posts  Wo  I 
I  Pay  frnieht  unit)  roils.  Write  for  hook  allowing  133  stylos,  f 
| The  ItltOWN  FFlfUl':  &  WIKK  tit).,  Clevelunil.  O.J 


1 5  35 CM. 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED. 


loor. 
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CARE  OF  CALVING  COW. 

Will  you  toll  me  Just,  what  Is  the  proper 
euro  to  give  u  cow  at  calving  time?  In  the 
case  of  a  heifer  Is  It.  host  to  relieve  the 
excessive  congested  stale  of  the  bag  by  start¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  milk  before  calving?  Should 
the  calf  he  allowed  lo  suck  once  before  Inking 
away  from  the  mother  and  what  Is  the 
Is.'st  treatment  for  caked  udder?  c.  B.  o. 

Michigan. 

The  care  of  a  cow  at  calving  time  should 
begin  as  soon  as  the  cow  herself  is  born. 
However,  we  will  not  go  so  far  hack  at 
present,  but  will  confine  ourselves  to  a 
period  of  two  months;  say  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  calving  and  two  weeks  after.  A  cow 
to  do  her  best  during  her  next  period  of 
gestation  should  have  a  rest  before  calv¬ 
ing.  Six  weeks  is  none  too  long,  although 
it  is  next  t‘>  impossible  to  get  some  cows  to 
take  this  much  rest.  Don’t  think  because 
the  cow  is  dry  she  needs  but  little  feed 
and  care.  1  believe  nine-tenths  of  the 
cases  of  retained  afterbirth  arc  due  to  lack 
of  proper  nourishment  during  the  six 
weeks  previous  to  calving.  Give  the  cow 
all  the  clean,  sweet  roughage  she  can  cat 
and  a  couple  of  pounds  of  grain  daily, 
preferably  ground  oats  with  some  oil  meal 
added;  also  some  roots,  if  obtainable. 

As  the  calving  time  approaches  put  her 
in  a  roomy  box  stall  well  bedded  and  give 
her  a  mild  laxative.  If  she  has  had  good 
care  trouble  at  calving  time  will  he  very 
rare.  At  calving  time  sec  that  the  after¬ 
birth  is  properly  expelled,  and  as  soon  as 
free  remove  from  cow’s  reach.  After  calv¬ 
ing  feed  sparingly  for  a  few  days  and  give 
warm  water  to  drink,  keeping  her  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  I  lie  better  the 
cow  the  greater  the  care  needed  after 
calving,  as  the  best  cows  are  most  subject 
to  milk  fever.  Increase  the  feed  gradu¬ 
ally  until  on  full  feed;  and  this  means  all 
the  cow  will  eat  of  a  well-balanced  ration. 
Most  cows  can  safely  he  raised  to  full 
feed  two  weeks  after  calving. 

Space  forbids  going  further  into  feeding 
questions,  but  I  know  that  a  very  small 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cows  in 
this  country  get  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  are  capable  of.  It  is  not  often  nec¬ 
essary  to  milk  a  heifer  before  calving,  but 
if  there  is  evidence  of  discomfort  I  would 
certainly  try  to  relieve  it.  For  caked  udder 
camphorated  oil  is  good,  and  there  are 
several  good  ointments  on  the  market  that 
are  prepared  especially  for  udder  troubles. 
Any  of  these  are  much  more  efficient  if 
accompanied  with  plenty  of  elbow  grease. 
In  had  cases  it  is  well  to  cut  down  the 
feed  and  give  a  laxative.  Good  common 
sense  constantly  and  carefully  applied  is 
the  best  receipt  for  success  in  dairying. 

0.  It.  s. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  heifer  with  her 
first  calf,  where  the  udder  becomes  in¬ 
flamed  I  do  not  draw  the  milk  if  I  can 
help  it,  but  relieve  the  distended  condi 
lion  of  the  udder  by  rubbing,  and  often 
use  hot  lard  to  keep  it  softened.  Our  rule 
is,  if  a  cow  calves  in  the  morning,  to  let 
the  calf  he  with  the  cow,  taking  whatever 
milk  it  may  need  from  the  mother  during 
the  day,  and  then  milk  her  out  dry  at 
night  or  vice  versa.  In  other  words,  we 
do  not  want  to  change  the  How  of  milk 
too  rapidly,  hut  rather  to  allow  the  How  to 
come  gradually.  I  know  nothing  better 
for  a  caked  udder  than  hot  applications 
and  thorough  rubbing.  We  have  adopted 
as  a  treatment  for  our  heifers  at  time  of 
calving  to  give  them  a  warm  mash  of 
four  quarts  of  bran,  a  half  pint  of  flaxseed 
meal,  and  a  tablespoon  fid  of  ginger,  thor¬ 
oughly  scalded  and  given  to  the  cow  just 
as  warm  as  she  can  take  it,  and  we  keep 
her  on  this  ration  for  three  days  after 
calving,  giving  her  all  the  warm  water  she 
will  drink,  but  no  cold  water  during  that 
time.  We  have  had  hut  one  case  of  milk 
fever  in  ~o  years.  kiavahd  waltkr. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

If  in  good  flesh  feed  sparingly  for  a 
short  time  before  calving  on  grain,  and 
let  the  larger  part  of  that  given  he  wheat 
bran.  We  very  seldom  find  it  necessary 
to  attempt  to  start  the  milk  before  calv 
iug,  We  do  not  allow  the  calf  to  suck  its 
dam,  but  give  it  the  first  milking  sparing 
ly.  We  bathe  caked  udder  with  quite 


warm  salt  water,  and  if  necessary  rub  the 
hag  with  lard  and  turpentine,  freely  nib¬ 
bing  with  the  hands  at  each  milking  lime 
(four  times  a  day)  until  the  swelling  sub- 
tides,  and  to  lessen  the  danger  we  give 
l'/i  pounds  of  Epsom  salts  just  before 
i.alving.  We  believe  this  practice  is  also 
beneficial  in  helping  to  prevent  milk  fever, 
a  trouble  which  often  attacks  the  best  cows 
when  in  high  condition,  but  we  have 
found  the  air  treatment  a  sure  cure  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes  with  this  very 
troublesome  and  until  of  late  very  danger¬ 
ous  complaint.  F..  II.  KNAPP  &  SON. 

Fabius,  N.  Y. 

We  never  have  much  difficulty  with 
cows  coining  fresh.  We  always  believed 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  was  worth 
more  than  a  pound  of  cure.  When  a  cow 
or  heifer  was  in  a  fairly  good  condition 
wc  never  gave  her  any  grain  or  feed  while 
dry,  but  the  next  day  after  the  calf  is 
born  we  commence  to  feed  her,  gradually 
increasing  the  amount  of  feed  every  day 
till  we  had  full  measure  on.  But  when 
cows  or  heifers  are  in  a  poor  condition 
before  calving  they  will  not  make  such 
heavy  milkers  afterwards,  and  their  calves 
are  usually  much  smaller  and  poorer.  The 
best  way  is  to  use  good  judgment  and  to 
feed  accordingly.  In  the  case  of  C.  K.  G., 
I  would  relieve  the  heifer  by  starting  the 
flow  of  milk  gradually  before  the  calf  is 
horn;  the  danger  of  caking  is  not  so  great. 
I'hc  best  cure  for  caked  udder  that  we 
know  is  to  take  a  piece  of  hot  iron  in  a  tin 
bucket  and  milk  her  on  that,  letting  the 
steam  of  the  milk  draw  against  the  hag, 
covering  the  cow  with  a  good  horse  blan 
ket  to  keep  her  from  chilling.  c.  L. 

Maemigie,  Pa. 

WliKN  yon  write  advertisers  mention  Turn 
If.  N.-Y.  Mini  you’ll  eel  a  <|nlrk  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  Nee  guarantee,  page  I  I. 


Hammond  Dairy  Hood  will  produce  morn  milk, 
morn  butter  and  morn  ch««an  at  Iomh  coat,  limn 
an  y  other  food  on  the  market.  , 

To  doinoiiMtrate  to  •»rrj  Dairyman  that  tlila  la 
a  fact,  wo  uro  otrurlag  a  Free  Trial.  Wo  pay 
all  OOHtH, 

You  take  tin'  food  and  try  It..  Hood  It  to  yntir 
oowh  and  oa! vox.  If  It  iloon  not  proven"  rrpro- 
noiitod  anil  perfectly  latlkfootory  the  trial  will 
not  coat  you  one  cent.  If  It  l»  mitlnfui'tory  we 
know  you  will  want  inoro  uml  that  In  wluit  wo 
uro  tmliklna  on. 

Wo  know  that  there  la  not  a  Dairyman  In  tho 
country  who  will  not  bo  convinced  after  a  Talr 
trial,  that  Hammond  Dairy  Hood  In  the  hoHt 
uml  moat  economical  feed  on  the  market. 

HAMMOND 
DAIRY  FEED 

In  prim  rant  ood  to  contain  17  por  omit  Protein, 
H  pt'romit  Put,  r>flmH4rmifcOin*bo!iy«lrftttw.  Ono 
ton  of  Hammond  Dairy  Koutl  4X|UilIm  two  tona  of 
Bran.  1 1.  Im  miulo  of  pure  omio  mo  In  whom,  prlmo 
cotton  Hood  inoal,  fftut.vn  inoul,  corn,  011.(4  and 
Imrlcy.  It  Ih  kiln  clrlori  mo  will  not  lonne  by 
evaporation.  It  In  tfiiurunteod  to  konp  during 
nil  auuaons,  will  Lie  vor  Hour,  mould  or  freeze. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Wo  will  iiotiittonipt  to  donorlbo  tho  food 
-In  detail  hero  or  to  liiipronn  you  with  Its 
superiority  over  other  foods-  atrial  will 
host  do  that..  If  you  wll  I  give  us  yourowu 
and  your  food  dealers  nauio  and  address 
wo  wl  11  send  you  an  ample  amount  to  try 
which  will  convince  you  more  than  words, 
whultbo  food  Is  and  what  It  will  accomplish. 

WESTERN  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

4  Clmmlioi*  oC  Curameree 

MILWAUKEE  -  WISCONSIN 


Learn  Why 
You  Should 
Buy  The 

MONARCH  MILL 

If  you  are  InlereHleil  It  will  nay  you  to  Head  at'  onoo 
for  our  catalogue,  mid  hum  why  a  Monarch  Mill  ih  the 
hcBt  for  you  to  lime.  We  explain  every  detail  fully 
and  wo  guarantee  the  Monarch  lo  have  no  oiiual  for 
grinding  corn  meal, all  klndsnf  food,  cracking  corn.oto.. 
Mention  amount  and  kind  of  power.  Catalogue  HUFF. 

SPROUT.  WALDRON  &  CO.. P. 0.  Box  263  Muncy.Pa. 


Fnrly  lambs  will  bring  big  money  11 
you  save  them,  amt  get  them  to  market 
nt  the  right  time.  Give  them  u  little  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Pood  In  the  grain  they 
cat — then,  if  you  keep  them  warm  and 
dry,  there  will  be  no  losses,  and  they 
will  he  “fit"  nt  the  very  moment  when 
prices  are  best 

DB  HESS 
STOCK  FCGD 

the  prescription  of  I)r.  Hess  (M.  D., 
D.  V.  S.)  contains  hitter  tonics  for  the 
digestion,  Iron  for  the  blood,  nitrates 
to  expel  poisonous  material  from  the 
system  mid  laxatives  to  regulate  the 
bowels.  These  Ingredients  are  recoin, 
mended  by  Professors  Winslow,  On  1  tmun . 
Fltilny  1  Hill,  and  the  most  noted  medical 
writers  in  the  country.  His  not  a  food 
in  itself,  hut  makes  all  the  food  of  the 
farm  produce  more  milk,  more  meat 
and  more  work  by  increasing  digestion 
and  regulating  the  system  generally. 
Sold  on  n  written  nunrnntec. 

100  lbs.  $5.00  T  Kiflftpt  In  Cnnaria 

25  lb.  pall  $1.60  j  Writ  .ml  South 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Fowl  differs  in 
particular  ts  in  the  dost — it's  small  and 
fed  tint  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has 
the  mostdigestive  strength  to  the  pound. 
Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic,  untl  this 
paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

I  f  yuur  dealer  cannot  aupply  you,  we  will. 
DR.  HESS  A  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  l)r.  IIchh  Poultry 
.  I'lin-iHiu-ii  anil  1 1 infant  Louse  Killer. 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


j  Tho  Sproador  Without  an  Equal 

Til  K  WOKCKNTKIt-K  KM1*  MANURE 
HPKI'IA  IHOKS  equipped  with  now  SIMPLEX 
heater  drive— the  greatest  Invention  ever  made 
in  Manure  Spreaders-  belts  directly  from  beater 
shaft  with  giant  chain  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
lining  away  with  all  gearing,  bangers  and  bear 
lugs,  adding  strength,  proven  ting  breakages,  re¬ 
ducing  dlart  and  doing  better  work.  The  roller 
axle  bearings  also  lighten  draft. 

Woreester-Komp  Manure  Spreaders  have  double 
floor  drive,  inortlse-uud-teiion-fruiiied  body, 
patented,  Jolutu  I  tail-board  no  scattering  in 
going  to  the  Held.  Is  the  perfectly  up  to-dalu 
Manure  Spreader.  It  Is  simplest  to  operate. 
It  Is  fool  proof,  easiest  draft,  best,  made,  lias 
more  years  of  experience  behind  It  than  any 
other  and  works  where  others  fall. 

Send  for  Catalogue-  Free  to  Everybody. 
THE  RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

D.partmont  A.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Gasoline  Engine 

On  30  Days 
FREE  Trial 

This  Engine  Must  and  Will  Speak 
For  Itself. 

Wo  will  prove  to  you  that  the 
Waterloo  Kngine  is  of  the  highest 
type  and  will  give  the  best  of  service. 

Your  Credit  is  Good  With  Vs.  We 
have  tho  means  and  will  sell  on 
credit  to  all  responsible  parties. 

No  Contract.  No  Order  Signing. 

Your  word  is  as  good  as  ours,  and 
we  will  not  usk  you  to  make  a  de- 

Watcrloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  1106  Park  Avenue  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


posit  or  execute  a  note.  Tho  trial 
is  free/  find  the  deal  is  to  be  square. 

Waterloo  Engines  are  Frost  ProoS 
and  Cannot  Freeze.  Our  catalogue 
fully  illustrates  a  complete  line  of 
both  water  cooled  and  frost  proof 
gasoline  engines. 

Wo  also  make  an  excellent  lino  of  power  and, 
swoop  feed  grinders.  Sell  uii  name  plan.  Our 
prices  will  surprise  you.  If  iutorctitud,  wiito 
for  catalogue. 


A  WATERLOO 


A  Common-Sense  Talk  On 

Manure  Spreaders 


THERE'S  do  doubt  that  the  right  kind 
of  manure  spreader  is  a  good  thing  for 
you  to  have,  it  Is  probably  true  that 
there  Is  no  other  farm  machine  that,  If  right¬ 
ly  chosen,  is  as  valuable  to  the  farmer.  If 
manure  is  spread  properly  and  at  the  right 
time,  Its  money  “alue  fur  exceeds  what  you're 
apt  to  think. 

But  when  you  buy  a  manure  spreader  have 
a  care.  There  are  many  of  them  on  the 
market,  and  many  with  various  "special 
features" — fancy  affairs  that  do  them  more 
harm  than  good. 

When  you  buy  a  spreader  look  out  for 
these  things — and  avoid  them.  What  Is 
chiefly  to  he  desired  is  strength  and  simplicity 
of  construction. 

Strength  Is  essential  because  a  manure 
spreader  has  to  carry  a  heavy  load  and  tho 
rear  end — the  machine  end — has  hard  work 
to  do. 

Simplicity  of  construction  lessens  the 
chance  of  the  machine  getting  out  of  order 
and  gives  light  draft.  You  know  there  area 
good  many  manure  spreaders  that  don't  get 
out  of  tho  shed  after  the  first  year.  They 
make  too  much  trouble  und  cuuse  too  much 
delay. 


I.  II.  C.  Corn  King  and 
Cloverlval  Spreaders 

are  strong  and  simple.  Tho  frame  Is  care¬ 
fully-selected,  well-seasoned  lumber,  and  Is 
strengthened  by  heavy  cross  sills  and  truss 
rods.  They havosteel wheelswlth staggered 
spokes,  and  hoi  h  hind  wheels  have  clutches. 
Tho  box  is  made  of  selected  stock  and  is 
securely  fastened  to  the  frame  by  heavy  steel 
cleats.  Corners  are  re-enforced  with  steel 
plates.  Everything  Is  of  tho  very  best. 

Both  of  i ho  rear  wheels  are  drivers,  ami 
Insure  pleuly  of  power.  A  large  sprocket 
with  heavy  chain  drive  transmits  the  power 
to  tho  cylinder.  Tho  cylinder  Is  large  and 
strong, and  tho  square  tceth(cxlra  loug)uro 
made  of  the  best  high  carbon  steel. 

The  power  for  driving  the  apron  is  applied 
on  both  sides,  giving  an  even  movement  and 
making  binding  impossible.  Thorollersare 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  slats  in¬ 
stead  of  to  tho  frame. 

Tho  vibrating  take  is  a  most  Important 
feature,  and  is  found  only  on  Corn  King  and 
<  'lover leaf  spreaders.  It  levels  the  load  and 
brings  the  manure  srpia  rely  up  to  the  cylinder 
— a  tiling  which  is  absolutely  essential  lo 


proper  spreading.  Tho  teeth  on  the  vibra¬ 
ting  rake  are  held  in  place  by  coiled  steel 
springs  so  i  hey  never  break  but  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  tho  si/e  of  the  load. 

And  as  a  result  of  simple  construction, 
the  operation  is  simple.  Any  one  who  can 
drive  a  wagon  can  operate  an  I.  If.  C. 
spreader,  for  one  lever  does  it  all.  There 
are  ten  feeds,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty 
loads  per  acre.  Tho  apron  stops  of  its  own 
accord  when  the  load  is  all  fed  out.  By 
reversing  the  lever  it  rcturnsand  again  stops 
when  back  in  position.  No  need  lo  watch 
it  at  all. 

T’heso  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  you 
should  Investigate  I.  11.  C.  Corn  King  and 
Clover  leaf  spreaders  before  you  buy.  There 
are  many  other  good  points  about  them  that 
are  explained  In  our  catalogues.  There  are 
two  kinds  -Cloverlcaf,  an  Endless  Apron 
machine,  and  Corn  King,  a  Return  Apron 
machine;  each  made  in  three  sizes. 

Cull  on  the  Local  Agent  or  write  ior  catalogues. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(1NCOKFOHATF.O) 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

.  Ilii  weight  unit  bulk  aru  half  that  of  hIiirIo  oy  Unitor  oin 

orooiiio.  Ctiouply  mountod  on  nnv  waijon.  it  In  n  combination  iioi-lablo,  iitnLluunry  i 

Meagher  uml  10th  Sts..  Chicago,  This  IS  OUK  FIFTY -Till KLt  YFAlt. 


yum.  you  investigate 

“Til  K  M  A  NT  Kit  WORKMAN," 

_  _  _ Ji  _  _  _ _ — - —  —  - -  i  u  two-oyllmior  Riosjiiuv.  koroM&sor 

alcohol  ciirIiio,  mi  nor  lor  to  any  0110-ry  llmlor  miRluc:  r«  volution  1*1  hr  powor.  !t»  weight  iiait  bulk  arc  half  that  of  idnglti  oyllniliir  tmgliicn,  with  greater  durnlillltv .  (’out, 
i.i'iih  to  liuy  I.iihm  to  Hun.  (julokly.  mildly  Htnrtod.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  iiiountod  on  nnv  waRou.  it  Ih  a  combination  portable,  ntatloiinry  or  ttucllou 
•ugluo.  Sand  iron Uatauhiu*.  TilK  fKMyi.H.  l'UML*  CO.,  Mfrs..  J"  . .  . 1 . 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  In  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  Tub  Rural  New-Youkkh  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

♦ 

Good  morning!  Have  you  eaten  your  baked  apple? 

* 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  meets  on  January  8. 
This,  then,  is  the  last  call  in  the  battle  against  Senator 
Dryden.  YVe  have  done  our  part  in  pointing  out  the 
duly  and  opportunity  which  lie  before  Jersey  farmers. 
It  is  now  up  to  them  to  make  one  last  appeal  to  their 
representatives. 

* 

In  last  year’s  horticultural  number  we  printed  an  arti¬ 
cle  showing  how  two  men — each  with  but  one  leg — 
might,  by  using  the  proper  machinery,  raise  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes.  It  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  fancy 
sketch,  but  it  attracted  the  attention  of  a  one-legged 
farmer  on  Long  Island,  who  has  succeeded  in  doing  the 
work,  lie  will  tell  us  all  about  it  soon,  lie  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  loss  of  his  leg  was  a  help  in  one 
way,  since  it  forced  him  to  work  his  brain  harder  than 
ever ! 

* 

John  M.  Jamison,  of  Ohio,  writes  this  aliout  Alfalfa, 
Mr.  Jamison  grows  the  crop  and  knows  what  it  will  do: 

Ohio  will  run  a  corn  and  Alfalfa  train  across  the  State 
on  a  two  or  three  days’  trip,  under  the  auspices  of  (lie 
State  Hoard  of  Agriculture  and  the  Grain  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  believe.  So  you  see  Alfalfa  is  bound  to  be  boomed. 
January  4  1  attend  a  two  days  Independent  farmers’ 

institute.  They  have  Alfalfa  on  the  programme  three  times. 

They  ought  to  take  a  ton  of  wheat  bran  along  in  the 
car,  so  that  people  might  understand  just  what  Alfalfa 
will  do  for  them.  By  all  means  stick  to  Alfalfa  and 
master  it.  This  Alfalfa  train  will  start  many  a  train 

of  thought  headed  for  success. 

* 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  one  entire  day  was  given  to  the  chicken 
men.  That  meant  a  thorough  discussion  of  poultry,  and 
some  fear  was  expressed  that  there  would  be  a  lack  of 
interest.  The  result  showed  that  poultry  keeping  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  things  connected  with  Connecticut 
agriculture.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  much 
enthusiasm  for  the  hen.  This  is  right,  for  our  good 
friend  the  hen  is  doing  great  things  for  New  England. 
But  for  her  many  a  hillside  farm  would  be  abandoned, 
and  many  a  man  denied  the  chance  to  make  a  living  on 
a  piece  of  land. 

On  a  farm  in  central  New  York  is  a  barn.  In  this 
barn  is  a  Jersey  cow.  She  has  been  identified  and 
marked  with  a  certain  number.  On  the  books  of  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  this  number  stands  for  an  animal  which 
should  be  now  not  quite  3lA  years  old.  The  buyer  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  cow  is  between  seven  and  eight  years 
old,  and  is  supported  in  this  opinion  by  two  veter¬ 
inarians  ?nd  nearly  a  dozen  cattle  men  and  farmers. 
This  cow  was  purchased  from  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  who  is  also  a  prominent  official 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture!  Now,  how 
would  it  injure  the  honest  breeders  of  purebred  live 
stock  to  have  a  committee  of  impartial,  disinter¬ 
ested  and  experienced  breeders  determine  the  exact  age 
of  that  cow?  We  can  understand  that  deep  probing  of 
this  case  may  ruffle  the  dignity  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C— but  how 
can  it  hurt  the  business  of  any  honest  breeder?  This 


question  is  respectfully  addressed  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  to  the  employees  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  arc  connected  with  the 
Breeders’  Association,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
to  our  highly  respected  contemporary,  The  Country 
Gentleman !  In  the  words  of  a  celebrated  American  : — 
“We  pause  for  a  reply!" 

* 

Prof.  Wilder,  of  Cornell,  is  quoted  as  saying  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science:  “I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  no 
one  will  be  esteemed  a  liberally  educated  man  until  he 
has  dissected  with  a  jackknife  the  brain  oi  a  dogfish. 
By  this  means  he  will  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
understanding  of  the  brain  of  man.”  We  do  not  wish 
to  cast  any  reflections  upon  the  dogfish’s  brain  as  a 
source  of  inspiration,  but  even  this  form  of  culture 
might  prove  inadequate  if  the  professor  were  confronted 
with  the  problem  of.  inducing  an  uncultivated  calf  to 
drink  from  a  pail. 

* 

Wf.  are  informed  that  the  buyer  in  the  recent  cattle 
case  which  has  brought  on  a  controversy  with  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  is  proceeding  in  various  ways  against  the  breeder. 
Among  other  things  we  are  told  that  charges  will  be 
made  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the  State  Grange.  We 
desire  to  state  emphatically  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  work.  We  shall  be  at  the 
State  Grange  to  oppose  any  such  action,  because  nothing 
has  been  proven  in  the  case  thus  far.  All  that  we  seek 
to  do  is  to  have  this  unfortunate  matter  settled  by 
competent  breeders,  as  it  involves  questions  of  great 
public  interest.  We  shall  continue  to  insist  that  the 
case  be  settled  properly,  but  we  repudiate  any  effort  to 

discredit  any  man  without  fair  trial  and  full  proof. 

* 

A  farmer  who  signs  himself  “one  who  knows”  sends 
this  comment  regarding  a  picture: 

Tell  Mother,  on  page  867,  Fig.  373,  that  she  Is  sitting 
too  close  up  to  that  washing  machine  with  her  nice  dress 
and  white  apron  on;  those  boys  will  surely  slop  suds  all 
over  her.  Men  and  hoys  are  awkward  at  such  work  ;  wife 
would  never  venture  within  a  rod  of  me  when  doing  one 
of  her  washings.  Again,  tell  her  boys  to  take  off  everyllilng 
they  have  on  except  those  smiles,  and  just  slip  on  a  pair 
of  overalls,  roll  up  shirt  sleeves,  and  they  will  do  the 
washing  easier,  and  will  not  spoil  their  good  clothes.  If 
they  can  always  keep  on  those  smiles  while  doing  Mother’s, 
or,  later  on,  wife’s  washing,  they  can  beat  me  all  hollow. 
As  for  Mother — as  long  as  that  machine  moves  with  the 
present  power  attached  her  smile  will  not  vanish. 

Advice  from  an  experienced  hand  is  most  valuable, 
and  here  we  seen*  to  get  it.  The  smile  that  washes  off 

is  not  of  much  account — that’s  sure. 

* 

On  page  858  we  printed  an  extract  from  the  old 
Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker  of  January  9,  1869,  on 
the  “coming  farmer.”  A  reader  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
says  he  was  born  on  the  day  that  the  first  transcon¬ 
tinental  railroad  was  completed,  writes: 

I  value  all  the  things  mentioned  in  said  article  more  than  I 
do  money,  but  really  need  some  of  said  commodity.  I  added 
to  my  library  until  I  had  to  add  to  the  house  to  have  a 
room  in  which  to  keep  my  books.  I  have  a  large  number 
of  books  on  agricultural  topics.  I  cannot  get  down  to 
systematic  moderate  labor  and  make  money  enough  to  buy 
books,  papers  and  magazines,  and  boots,  shoes,  clothes,  to 
say  nothing  about  eating  and  a  mortgage.  It  takes  hard 
work  to-day,  the  same  as  37  years  ago. 

And  we  trust  that  it  always  will.  A  world  without 
labor  would  be  to  most  of  us  a  realization  of  future 
punishment.  To  work  within  the  limit  of  one’s  powers, 
and  to  love  labor,  is  a  privilege — not  a  curse.  The 
wrong  comes  when  for  one  reason  or  another  a  man 
is  worked  beyond  his  strength,  or  is  denied  the  God- 

given  right  to  work  and  enjoy  the  proceeds  of  his  toil. 

* 

He  started  out  with  $11,000  worth  of  property,  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  mortgage  of  $2,500.  His  health  was  not  very 
good,  and  the  doctor  told  him  to  get  on  to  a  farm. 
He  read  the  advertisements  of  “farms  for  sale”  in  the 
columns  of  the  Sunday  papers,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  real  estate  shark  who  took  him  in  tow  as  soon  as 
he  struck  town,  told  him  stories  by  the  yard,  which  he 
swallowed  without  any  trouble  apparently.  lie  got  a 
run-down  side-bill  farm  covered  with  rocks.  When  he 
visited  the  farm  these  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
upon  inquiry  was  told  they  were  piles  of  manure.  The 
farm  was  plastered  with  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
mortgages,  and  was  not  worth  a  cent  over  $3,000,  but 
mortgaged  for  about  $5,000.  He  came  on  to  the  place 
and  got  his  eyes  opened,  and  another  shark  has  resold 
the  farm,  and  he  has  left  the  neighborhood  with  $2,000 
and  more  wisdom.  The  point  to  all  this  is :  Don’t  be 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry  when  you  buy  a  farm.  If  you 
live  in  the  city  don’t  think  country  land  worth  dollars 
per  square  foot  because  city  land  may  be.  Don’t  allow 
any  real  estate  agent  to  monopolize  you  as  soon  as  you 
strike  town,  and  don’t  swallow  all  be  says.  He  may  be 
honest,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  we  personally  know 
some  agents  who  are,  but  we  also  know  some  first- 
class  real  estate  sharks  and  they  skin  their  man  every 
time.  Before  buying  a  farm,  stay  in  the  neighborhood 
'long  enough  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  farm  values  in  that 
section.  Go  to  a  reliable  lawyer  and  pay  him  for  advice. 


Get  acquainted  with  several  reliable  prominent  people 
in  the  vicinity,  and  ask  them  honest  questions  as  to 
conditions  and  the  character  of  the  men  with  whom  you 
are  to  do  business.  Don’t  spend  all  your  time  with  the 
agent,  and  best  of  all,  don’t  buy  a  farm  not  at  all 
suited  to  the  purpose.  That  is,  for  the  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  you  expect  to  practice.  It  is  a  very  poor  farm  that 

could  have  nothing  good  said  of  it. 

* 

We  have  before  now  referred  to  the  Massachusetts 
Asparagus  Growers’  Association.  This  reason  for  its 
existence  is  printed  on  the  letter  heads : 

The  object,  of  this  Association  is  the  restoration  of 
asparagus  to  its  Immunity  from  rust,  or  the  discovery  of  a 
species  that  shall  be  rust  resistant,  and  the  dissemination 
of  information  in  relation  to  its  growing  and  marketing. 

That  is  business  in  more  ways  than  one.  At  present 
there  is  no  vegetable  offering  better  returns  in  the 
market  than  good  asparagus.  At  the  same  time  none 
is  so  endangered  by  disease.  The  rust  lias  wiped  out 
the  crop  in  some  sections.  Relief  will  come  through 
the  discovery  of  new  varieties  or  special  plants  of  old 
varieties  that  are  able  to  resist  the  disease,  or  through 
new  methods  of  treatment.  In  any  event  it  will  be 
necessary  to  conduct  long  and  varied  experiments  over 
a  wide  territory  in  order  to  learn  what  to  do.  This 
relief  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  single  grower,  or  the 
growers  of  any  single  community.  By  combining  these 
growers  give  increased  power  to  every  part  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  is  the  way  to  do  business. 

*■ 

One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  from  people 
with  smajl  dairies  is  about  “ropy  milk.”  A  short  time 
after  being  put  into  pans  or  cans  the  milk  turns  thick 
with  a  cheesy  or  stringy  mass  all  through  it.  As  a 
rule  people  think  the  cow  is  at  fault,  but  this  is  seldom 
the  case.  The  trouble  is  usually  a  germ  which  is  kept 
alive  because  the  utensils  are  not  properly  scalded  and 
sunned.  In  a  recent  case  we  advised  boiling  the  pans 
and  everything  else  which  was  used  for  carrying  the 
milk.  The  following  letter  gives  the  result: 

On  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  caused  the  utensils  to  he 
thoroughly  cleansed.  This  had  already  been  done  regularly, 
but  in  addition  we  fixed  a  shelf  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house,  and  put  the  pans  and  pail  in  the  sun,  and  since 
then  we  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  milk.  It  Is  possible 
that  frozen  grass  may  hnve  caused  the  cow  some  disorder, 
and  may  have  been  the  root  of  the  trouble,  as  we  had  been 
a  little  careless  in  letting  her  feed. 

The  feed  of  the  cow  sometimes  affects  milk  somewhat 
in  this  way-*-especially  if  she  is  not  in  good  condition. 
She  should  not  be  permitted  to  eat  too  much  frozen 
fodder,  and  should  not  become  constipated.  A  pound 
of  oil  meal  per  day  is  excellent  for  a  family  cow — for 
that  animal  is  likely  to  be  pampered.  The  trouble  of 
ropy  milk  is  usually  not  to  be  fed  out  of  the  cow, 

but  boiled  out  of  the  pans  and  pails — a  germ ! 

* 

As  our  readers  know,  we  have  had  much  to  say  about 
the  Seedless  apple  and  the  methods  used  in  introducing 
it.  We  became  satisfied  that  the  apple  has  no  commer¬ 
cial  value  except  that  it  probably  is  a  long  keeper.  The 
attempt  to  introduce  it  as  a  high-priced  novelty  with 
wonderful  qualities  was  an  injury  to  the  legitimate  nurs¬ 
ery  trade,  and  a  confusion  to  buyers.  Here  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  way  such  things  work  out.  We  received 
a  letter  from  a  reader  who  has  acted  as  agent  for  a 
well-known  nursery  firm.  This  man  received  a  circu¬ 
lar  from  the  nursery  picturing  and  describing  the  Seed¬ 
less  apple — praising  it  as  a  novelty  of  high  merit.  Nat¬ 
urally,  after  what  has  been  said,  without  denial,  this 
man  was  suspicious  of  these  circulars.  He  had  always 
considered  the  nursery  fully  reliable,  but  when  they  be¬ 
gan  offering  this  Seedless  apple  he  suspected  something 
at  once.  He  wrote  us  about  it,  and  the  matter 
was  explained  to  the  nursery  firm,  with  the  result  that 
they  dropped  the  circulars  at  once.  They  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  tie  up  to  anything  that  had  been  discredited  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  fruit  authori¬ 
ties.  This  incident  shows  what  we  have  always  claimed 
— that  the  better  class  of  farmers  are  well  informed, 
know  what  they  want  and  are  capable  of  making  their 
wants  known.  They  are  picking  out  the  black  sheep 
and  know  that  an  honest  man  may  get  his  hands  stained 
by  handling  them  ! _ 

BREVITIES L 

Stick  to  your  job  and  finish  it. 

Who  ever  had  any  respect  for  a  quitter? 

Is  there  really  any  danger  from  the  San  .Tost*  scale  on 
market  fruit?  The  Oregon  law  compels  its  destruction. 

Manitoba  has  voted  in  favor  of  government  ownership 
of  long  distance  telephones  and  municipal  ownership  of  local 
exchanges. 

A  reader  in  Michigan  wants  us  to  advocate  laws  for  pun¬ 
ishing  sneak  thieves  who  get  his  fruit.  In  the  same  mail  an 
Illinois  man  says  his  law  is  No.  7  shot,  with  a  reputation 
for  taking  good  aim. 

A  recent  cable  despatch  announces  that  a  petition  has 
been  presented  to  the  Belgian  Parliment  asking  that  every 
motor  vehicle  in  the  country  tie  burned  in  one  great  bonfire 
before  1908,  the  resultant  scrap  metal  to  be  sold  for  the 
tH'uelit  of  those  who  have  been  maimed  by  the  accursed 
automobiles.  Probably  the  petitioner  lias  grown  tired  of  the 
exercise  involved  in  dodging  the  machines  every  time  he 
goes  to  town. 
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THE  COW  AND  THE  RAILROAD  TRAIN. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Country  Gentleman  contains 
the  following  well  meant  advice: 

We  printed  two  weeks  ago  in  this  department  the  official 
reply  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  certain  charges 
against  that  body  that  were  unadvisedly  admitted  to  the 
columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yobker;  and  thought  the 
matter  might  as  well  be  allowed  to  drop.  But  the  breeding 
fraternity  is  very  generally  of  a  different  opinion,  resenting 
strongly  what  is  regarded  as  an  attack  on  the  whole  Industry, 
'flie  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Stnte  Breeders'  Association  last  week,  and  given  in 
another  column  of  this  issue,  are  only  a  mild  expression  of 
the  feeling  that  prevails.  It  seems  to  us  that  too  much  is 
made  of  the  matter,  much  more  than  Its  importance  de¬ 
serves — that  is  to  say,  Its  Importance  to  the  breeders.  Our 
esteemed  contemporary,  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  has 
been  tricked  and  misled  into  assuming  a  position  of  hostility 
to  the  interests  of  the  purebred  live-stock  industry  as  a 
whole;  but  you  know  what.  Stephenson  said  when  some¬ 
body  asked  him  what  would  happen  if  a  cow  got  in  the 
way  of  his  newfangled  railroad  train.  lie  did  not  appre¬ 
hend  any  very  great  damage — to  the  train  !  Everybody 
would  bo  sorry  to  see  so  good  a  paper  as  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  undertake  the  role  of  the  cow. 

Why  drop  it  before  it  is  settled?  The  case  brings  up 
the  most  important  question  that  breeders  have  to  face. 
People  said  “drop  it”  when  the  insurance  investigations 
were  started.  Now  they  arc  loudest  in  approval.  It 
will  pay  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  to  have  the  tooth  out  now. 
Who  represents  “the  breeding  fraternity?”  Well-known 
breeders  tell  us  the  only  safety  in  their  business  lies  in 
rooting  out  any  suspicion  of  mistake  or  foul  play  at 
once.  No  one  has  claimed  that  we  did  not  state  the 
facts.  As  for  the  cow — if  she  has  the  right  to  be  on 
the  track — she  stays  there  and  the  train  stops — or  takes 
the  consequences.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  said  to  have  “under¬ 
taken  the  role  of  the  cow”  in  the  Thirty-fourth  New 
York  district.  A  good-sized  railroad  train  made  its 
run — and  is  now  laid  up  for  repairs!  Out  West  an 
engineer  ran  his  train  into  a  herd  of  cattle.  The  train 
went  to  the  hospital.  There  wasn’t  enough  of  the  engi¬ 
neer  left  to  go  there.  When  The  R.  N.-Y.  “under¬ 
takes  the  role  of  the  cow,”  Justice  will  stand  at  the 
switch.  The  engineer  on  the  train  will  get  a  glimpse 
of  something  over  100,000  more  cows  lining  the  track, 
and  lie  will  know  what  to  do ! 


The  Philadelphia  Record  says  a  teacher  in  that  city  re¬ 
ceived  this  note  from  the  mother  of  one  of  her  pupils — who 
fieems  to  us  quite  sensible :  “Please  dont  teach  my  Mina 
any  fiskel  tortur.  Make  her  mit  the  gograf.v,  and  lie  give 
her  the  jumps.” 


THE  DANGER  FROM  OLEO. 

There  are  some  dairymen  who  seem  to  feel  that  there  is 
no  further  danger  from  oleo  legislation.  They  are  wrong, 
and  they  make  a  vital  mistake  when  they  sit  down  and  say 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  present  law  will  lx1  changed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  oleo  men  are  quietly  working  up  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  10-cent  tax  in  the 
Grout  bill.  They  are  working  upon  the  feelings  of  milk 
buyers  in  the  largo  cities.  Hero  is  a  copy  of  one  of  a  dozen 
advertisements  which  have  appeared  in  New  York  papers: 


Milk  Monologues— No.  11. 

The  milk  supply  in  New  York  could  be  easily  increased  and  its 
cost  to  the  consumer  cheapened  if  the  Laws  of  the  State  would  permit 
the  .sale  of  Butterine: 

But  when  40  quarts  of  milk  are  needed  to  produce  three  pounds 
of  butter,  is  it' any.  wonder  that  milk  is  scrCe,  with  the  population 
increasing  rapidly,  and  the  pasture  lands  being  converted  into  suburban 
towns?  Less  grass— fewer  cows— more  people. 

A  single  quart  of  milk— with  the  addition  of  pure  fat  from  fresh 
killed  cattle,-  makes  three  pounds  of  Butterine,  possessing  every  good 
point  of  the  purest  Butter.  And  it  costs  the  consumer  about  half  the 
price  with  all  the  goodness. 

When  Butterine  is  understood  and  the  Law  permit*  its  sale  there 
will  be  no  panic  about  milk  scarcity  or  milk  prices. 

AMMON  &  PERSON 

Dealers  In  Butter  and  Butterine 
138-140  Ninth  Street  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  K 


You  will  sec  the  point  at  once.  They  try  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  If  bogus  butter  can  be  made  and  sold 
without  the  tax,  the  price  of  milk  will  go  down,  because 
thousands'  of  gallons  now  used  in  butter  making  will 
he  taken  from  the  creameries  beenu.s'e  it.  will  not  pav  to 
make  butter.  This  side  of  the  proposition  is  right.  '  Un¬ 
restricted  sale  of  oleo  would  mean  ruin  to  tnc  dairy 
business,  because  the  greater  part  of  it  would  reach  con¬ 
sumers  under  the  guise  of  butter.  That  was  the  case  before 
the  tax  was  made  legal,  and  It.  would  he  so  again.  We  print 
this  at  t he  close  of  the  campaign  against  Senator  Di-vdon  in 
New  Jersey.  We  want  the  Jersey  farmers  to  realize  what  the 
oleo  men  are  doing,  and  what  will  happen  if  they  permit 
the  Legislature  to  elect  Mr.  Dryden.  He  voted  against  the 
Grout  antl-oleo  1)111,  and  the  Inference  Is  that  he  would  vote 
to  repeal  the  tax  on  colored  oleo  if  he  got  the  chance.  Dairy¬ 
ing  is  a  growing  industry  in  New  Jersey.  How  do  you  like 
the  Idea  of  having  the  small  price  you  now  receive  cut  In 
two?  The  remedy  Is  in  your  own  hands!  Get  after  your 
iuomber  of  the  Legislature  at  once,  and  make  him  realize  the 
situation.  Last  call  for  the  postaye  stamp! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — TTio  Itesoarcti  Department  of  the  Woman’s 
Municipal  league  of  New  York  has  presented  evidence  to 
the  District  Attorney’s  office  yvhicli.  If  sustained  in  the 
courts,  will  reveal  a  shocking  condition  of  affairs  In  the 
shipping  agency  business.  According  to  the  evidence  placed 
in  (he  hands  of  the  District  Attorney  it  appears  that  many 
immigrants  who  cannot  read  or  speak  English  have  been 
shamefully  victimized  by  some  of  the  shipping  agents.  The 
cattle  ships  apply  to  flic  agents  for  employes  to  care  for  the 
cattle  going  over,  and  the  agents  take  ‘advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  sell  tickets  for  passage  on  these  ships 
and  as  much  further  as  the  purchaser  wants  to  go.  An 
order  to  an  agent  in  Liverpool  for  a  ticket  to  cover  the 
rest,  of  the  Journey  is  put  in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  the 
purchaser  only  finds  when  he  presents  it  to  the  Liverpool 


agent  that,  the  latter  has  never  heard  of  the  New  York  agent 
and  knows  absolutely  no  reason  why  he  should  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  order  to  "give  the  bearer  a  ticket  to 
Hamburg.”  So  the  Immigrant,  having  enrned  his  passage 
on  the  cattle  ship  by  hard  labor,  after  having  paid  for  it 
finds  himself  stranded  in  Liverpool.  The  witnesses  In  two 
cases  were  brought  back  from  Boston  before  taking  passage 
on  the  cattle  ships  for  which  they  had  bought  tickets,  but, 
the  League  has  had  one  of  its  investigators  buy  one  of 
the  fraudulent  tickets  and  make  the  entire  voyage  on  a 
cattle  boat.  He  paid  .$10  at  a  shipping  office  (a  different 
one  from  the  two  firms  to  he  mentioned  in  the  specific 
complaints)  for  a  ticket  to  Hamburg,  and  sailed  from  Boston 
on  October  17  with  twenty-two  other  men,  eight  Americans 
and  the  remainder  Hebrews  and  I’oles.  During  this  voyage 
he  relates  that  unspeakable  cruelties  were  practised  both 
on  the  men  and  the  animals.  One  of  the  foremen,  he  says, 
never  was  seen  without  an  ax  or  Iron  instrument  with  which 
he  beat  the  animals  on  the  head.  The  men  were  also 
beaten  cruelly.  .  .  .  Secretary  Wilson  December  25 

transmitted  to  the  Department,  of  Justice  nine  additional 
cases  of  alleged  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  railroad  companies  shall  not  detain  live  stock 
on  cars  longer  than  thirty-six  hours  without  food  and  water. 
The  cases  are  one  each  ngainst  the  Great  Northern,  the 
Oregon  Short.  Line,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Burlington,  and  three  against  the 
Santa  Fe.  The  Secretary  forwarded  complete  evidence  in 
each  case  to  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  and  requested  him 
to  institute  proceedings  against  the  railroads.  The  law 
provides  a  fine  of  $500  in  each  case.  Secretary  Wilson 
says  there  are  several  hundred  such  cases  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Agricultural  Department  and  that.  In  every  case 
where  the  evidence  warrants,  prosecution  will  be  Insisted 
upon.  The  Attorney-General  now  has,  in  addition  to  these 
cases,  cases  of  a  similar  violation  against  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the1  Lake  Shore,  the  Big  Four  and  the  Milwaukee. 
Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  cotton-growers  of  the  South 
to  have  the  Post-Office  department  issue  a  fraud  order 
against  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  forbid  it:  the 
use  of  the  mails.  The  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  department  offieials  within  a  short  time.  A 
joint  committee  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Growers'  Protective 
Association,  of  which  Ilarvie  Jordan,  of  Atlanta,  is  president, 
and  the  Co-operative  Farmers'  Educational  Union,  with  a 
membership  of  8,000.000,  Is  now  drawing  up  the  charges. 
Representative  Lon  Livingston,  of  Georgia,  recently  called 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  what,  he 
asserted  to  bo  gross  irregularities.  Secretary  Wilson  was 
told  that  because  of  the  practices  of  the  Cotton  Exchange 
$41,000,000  had  been  lost  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the 
South  in  a  single  year.  Mr.  Wilson  advised  Representative 
Livingston  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  do 
nothing  and  that  the  only  remedy  lay  In  the  Post-Office 
Department.  The  producers  charge  that  the  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change  Is  maintained  solely  for  the  purpose  of  speculating 
in  cotton,  and  that  practically  none  nt  aU  is  sold  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  that  the  speculators  practically 
control  the  situation.  It  will  he  shown.  It  is  said,  that 
even  where  actual  deliveries  of  cotton  are  made  through  the 
Cotton  Exchange  of  New  York,  purchasers  are  forced  to 
take  "rotten"  instead  of  the  "middling"  cotton  called  for 
under  the  contracts,  and  that,  this  poor  class  of  cotton  can 
only  he  disposed  of  at  a  loss  of  from  $10  to  $20  a  hale  by 
the  purchasers  on  whom  it  is  forced  by  the  trading  rule's 
of  the  Cotton  Exchange.  Local  cotton  men  at  New  Ortenns 
have  figured  out  that  the  New  York  Exchange  already  has 
cheated  the  South  out  of  $100,000,000  by  arbitrarily,  through 
a  committee  of  seventeen,  fixing  the  differences  between  the 
grades  of  cotton.  The  movement  to  have  southern  Repre¬ 
sentatives  all  over  the  cotton  belt  take  the  matter  up  In 
Congress  Is  being  pushed.  The  exchange  at  Memphis  has 
taken  action  looking  to  this  end.  and  the  New  Orleans 
exchange  likely  will  adopt  a  similar  policy.  .  .  .  Alex¬ 

ander  Johnston  Cassatt.  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  died  suddenly  December  2.8  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia.  “The  Stokes-Adams  syndrome,”  a  form  of 
heart  disease,  was  the  cause  of  death  ascribed  by  the 
physician  who  attended  him  in  the  last  weeks  of  an  illness 
superinduced  by  an  attack  of  whooping  cough  contracted 
from  his  grandchildren  last  Spmraer.  lie  was  <>7  years  old. 
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THE  ROGERS  6 
HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


A  Copy  of  thi.  Almanac  sent  Free  to  any  address.  It  gives  full  information  regarding 

Hubbard's  Fertilizers. 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE. 

(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER.) 


The  Best  Phosphate  for  Top  Dressing  Grass,  Clover 
and  Pastures;  Unequaled  for  Fruit  Trees,  Cab¬ 
bages,  Beets,  and  All  Leguminous  Crops. 

BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  does  not  revert  or  go  back  to  insoluble  forms. 
BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  is  not  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  heavy  rains. 

It  sweetens  sour  soils  and  makes  them  productive. 

It  is  very  available.  The  plants  can  use  it  all. 

It  makes  high  colored  fruit  and  healthy  foliage.  It  permanently  [enriches  the  land. 


THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 


Says  DR.  H.  J.  WHEELER,  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  in  Bulletin  No.  114:  “BASIC  SLAG  MEAL  has  proved  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  TO  BE  A  HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  PHOSPHATIC  MANURE.  Its 
relative  efficiency  has  been  particularly  high  where  those  plants  have  been 
grown  which  are  helped  by  liming.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  it  CONTAINS  FAR  MORE  LIME  THAN  BONE  MEAL  AND 
FLOATS.” 

MR.  LUTHER  BURBANK  (probably  the  most  expert  Horticulturist  in  the 
world)  writes:  “  After  testing  a  great  variety  of  fertilizers  on  my  orchard  and  experi¬ 
ment  grounds,  I  find  that  the  NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  THOMAS  SLAG 
PHOSPHATE  (BASIC  SLAG)  have  given  me  the  BEST  RESULTS  AT 
THE  LEAST  EXPENSE,  and  I  shall  not  look  further  at  present.  The  above 
named  fertilizers  have  MORE  THAN  DOUBLED  the  product  of  my  soil  at  a 
very  small  outlay  per  acre.” 

MR.  H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD  (Editor  The  Rurai.  New-Yorker)  says: 
“All  that  I  put  on  in  the  way  of  fertilizer  is  IRON  SLAG  (BASIC  SLAG) 
crushed  up  into  a  powder.  And  if  you  could  see  how  those  TREES  HAVE  IM¬ 
PROVED  YOU  WOULD  BE  ASTONISHED.”— (Address  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  “The  Care  of  AppleOrchards,”  March  9,  1905.) 

Our  booklet,  “A  Remarkable  Fertilizer,  Basic  Slag  and  Its 
Uses,”  is  sent  FREE  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

Special  Importers  of  Basic  Slag  Phosphate,  Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  Potash  Salts, 

Sole  United  States  Agents  for  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Manufacturers 
of  the  Famous  E.  Frank  Coe  &  Peruvian  Brands,  Headquarters 
for  all  Fertilizer  Materials. 

^35-137  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

EN  VOYAGE. 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow. 

Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so ; 

Then  blow  it  east,  or  blow  It  west, 

The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

My  little  craft  sails  not  alone ; 

A  thousand  fleets  from  every  zone 
Are  out  upon  a  thousand  seas; 

And  what  for  me  were  favoring  breeze 
Might  dash  another  with  the  shock 
Of  doom  upon  some  bidden  rock. 

And  so  I  do  not  dare  to  pray 
For  winds  to  waft  me  on  my  way. 

But  leave  it  to  a  Higher  Will 
To  stay  or  speed  mo,  trusting  still 
That  all  Is  well,  and  sure  that  He 
Who  launched  my  bark  will  sail  with  me 
Through  storm  and  calm,  and  will  not  fall, 
Whatever  breezes  may  prevail, 

To  land  me,  every  peril  past. 

Within  His  sheltering  haven  at  last. 

Then,  whatsoever  wind  doth  blow, 

My  heart  is  glad  to  have  It  so; 

And  blow  it  east,  or  blow  it  west, 

The  wind  tfhat  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

— Caroline  A.  Mason. 

* 

A  Kansas  paper  says  that  the  wife  of 
a  farmer  had  a  sister  come  from  Chicago 
to  make  a  visit.  One  day  the  thrashers 
came,  and  the  guest  insisted  on  doing 
the  work  alone  and  sent  her  sister  away 
to  rest.  When  27  thrashers  filed  in  to 
supper  that  night  they  found  a  sandwich 
tied  with  ribbon,  one  chicken  croquette, 
one  cheeseball  the  size  of  a  marble,  and 
a  buttonhole  bouquet  at  each  plate.  The 
precise  sentiments  of  the  thrashers  arc 
not  given. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  recently  decided  to 
press  a  place  badly  creased  in  a  fur- 
lined  coat.  She  spread  a  damp  cloth  on 
the  place  she  wished  to  press,  deciding 
that,  with  the  interlining,  the  fur  could 
not  possibly  he  affected  b^  pressing  the 
outside.  To  her  consternation,  however, 
the  unexpected  happened ;  in  spite  of  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  the  fur  shriveled  up,  mak¬ 
ing  an  unsightly  tear.  This  experience  is 
offered  as  a  warning;  we  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  take  creases  out  of  a  fur- 
lined  garment,  except  by  putting  it  on  the 
clothes-line  and  letting  it  shake  out  in  the 
wind. 

* 

It  is  a  little  early  to  talk  of  Summer 
sewing;  yet  this  is  the  season  to  get 
ahead  with  such  work.  One  of  the 
things  we  have  in  mind  now  is  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  colored  washing  petticoats.  These 
are  often  unsatisfactory  to  buy  ready¬ 
made,  as  the  cheaper  ones  arc  more  or 
less  skimpy,  and  rarely  fit  well  at  the 
top  with  the  customary  drawstring;  be¬ 
sides,  we  get  tired  of  striped  seersucker 
or  chambray.  We  have  in  mind  plaid 
ginghams,  in  Scotch  tartan  colorings; 
not  the  fine  imported  qualities,  but  do¬ 
mestic  gingham  at  12%  cents  a  yard. 
Made  with  bias  ruffle  it  will  be  a  pretty 
style  to  wear  under  dark  skirts,  and  will 
save  washing.  There  are  a  good  many 
sales  of  wash  goods  in  January,  and  it  is 
a  profitable  time  to  buy. 

* 

Marion  TIari.and  compote  is  a  new 
apple  dish  invented  by  the  good  house¬ 
wife  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 
Core,  without  paring,  large  sweet 
apples.  Pound  Sweets  and  Talman  Sweets 
are  fine  for  the  purpose.  Have  ready  a 
cupful  of  nut  meats — English  walnuts  or 
pecans  are  best — pounded  or  ground  fine. 
The  inventor  puts  hers  through  the  meat 
chopper.  Mix  them  with  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  fine  sugar  to  a  cupful  of  the 
ground  nuts.  Fill  the  hollows  left  by  the 
extracted  cores  with  the  mixture — full ! 
Set  the  apples  in  a  bake  dish,  sprinkle 
three  more  spoonfuls  of  sugar  over  and 
about  them,  pour  in  enough  cold  water 
to  come  half  way  up  to  the  top  of  each 
apple,  cover  closely  and  bake  one  hour, 
or  until  a  knitting  needle  will  pierce 


the  apples  easily.  7'hey  must  be  tender 
all  through.  Let  them  get  cold  in  the 
dish  with  their  syrup  around  them,  with¬ 
out  removing  the  cover,  and  set  on  ice  or 
in  a  very  cold  place  until  you  are  ready 
to  serve  the  compote.  Then  heap 
whipped  cream  upon  the  apples.  The 
syrup  will  be  as  brown  as  caramel,  and 
the  apples  will  be  exquisitely  flavored  by 
the  nuts.  The  combination  with  the 
whipped  cream  brings  the  compote  to  per¬ 
fection. 

* 

During  the  Winter  there  is  often  an 
opportunity  to  study  some  repairs  or  im¬ 
provements  in  the  home,  which  may  be 
made  by  the  amateur  carpenter.  A  corner 
cupboard  in  the  dining  room  can  often 
be  planned  to  great  advantage;  it  is 
not  difficult  to  make,  is  very  convenient 
for  dishes,  and  has  a  quaint  look  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  rural  architecture.  If  the  room 
is  low  the  cupboard  may  be  built  from 
floor  to  ceiling;  if  not  it  should  he  five 
to  six  feet  high.  Such  cupboards  are 
sometimes  built  with  the  walls  for  the 
two  sides,  but  it  is  better  to  build  it  en¬ 
closed  ;  then  the  shelves  do  not  have  to 
be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the  room.  The 
lower  half  of  the  cupboard  should  be  en¬ 
closed  with  a  neat  door;  then  it  may  be 
used  for  linen,  while  the  upper  shelves 
may  be  open,  unless  the  ambition  of  the 
builder  extended  to  a  glass  door.  7  lie 
top,  bottom  and  sides  should  be  finished 
with  a  builder’s  molding;  the  molding  at 
top  and  bottom  must,  of  course,  be  bev¬ 
eled  at  the  ends  to  fit  properly  against 
the  wall.  Such  a  cupboard  should  he 
painted  to  match  the  woodwork  of  the 
room,  or  stained  in  some  natural  finish. 
Many  a  boy  handy  with  tools  may  he  led 
toward  really  worthy  work  of  this  char¬ 
acter  if  some  intelligent  encouragement 
is  given. 

* 

A  new  kind  of  cooking  ware  seen  re¬ 
cently  is  of  white  porcelain  with  steel 
frames;  the  porcelain  is  said  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with  aluminum  so  that  it  will  not 
crack.  It  is  light  and  very  attractive. 
Apple  bakers  in  this  ware  are  a  plate 
with  a  depression  for  each  apple ;  one 
holding  four  apples  costs  50  cents;  six- 
apple  size  75  cents.  Such  a  plate  would 
be  very  nice  for  baking  eggs.  Omelet 
pans  cost  75  cents  to  $1.25;  saucepans 
from  fio  cents  to  $1.75.  Fluted  baking 
dishes  begin  at  25  cents  for  the  individual 
size,  and  go  up  to  $1.75.  Few  things  add 
so  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  cook  as 
these  light,  attractive,  and  easily  cleaned 
vessels ;  and  they  are  so  pretty  that 
one  is  .induced  to  store  them  in  full 
view,  after  the  French  manner,  which 
adds  so  much  to  the  appearance  of  a 
well-kept  kitchen.  Some  of  our  friends 
complain  that  saucepans  hung  on  the 
kitchen  wall  must  become  dusty.  That  is 
quite  true,  but  they  also  become  dusty 
stored  away  in  a  dark  closet,  and  there 
is  the  additional  risk  that  they  may  not 
be  so  well  cleaned.  Everyone  cannot 
afford  an  entire  outfit  of  porcelain-lined 
or  agate  ware,  yet  such  articles  may  be 
purchased  b"  degrees,  increasing  comfort 
and  lessening  work.  We  still  possess 
some  iron  saucepans  that  have  been  in 
use  for  50  years,  but  their  sooty  exterior 
and  heavy  weight  makes  them  unpopular 
compared  with  the  newer  utensils,  h'or 
long  slow  cooking  we  use  earthen  casse¬ 
roles  set  on  a  metal  rim,  which  we  like 
especially  for  making  soup  or  stews. 


And  lie  gave  it  for  his  opinion,  that 
whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or 
two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot 
of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before, 
would  deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do 
more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than 
the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 
— Dean  Swift. 


More  About  Gravy-Making. 

How  many  otherwise  good  cooks  fail 
to  make  gravy  that  is  without  lumps, 
thoroughly  done  and  of  proper  consist¬ 
ency?  The  most  common  mistakes  in 
making  gravy  are  the  imperfect  blending 
of  flour  and  fat  or  flour  and  liquid,  and 
the  use  of  too  hot  liquid.  When  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so  you  will  fitKl  it  much  more 
expeditious  to  mix  flour  with  fat  in  the 
pan  rather  than  to  mix  flour  and  water. 
In  this  way  the  flour  is  almost  sure  to  be 
thoroughly  cooked.  Be  sure  to  leave 
plenty  of  fat  in  the  pan  in  order  that 
the  flour  may  be  so  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  that  not  a  single  lump  remains. 
Then  add  gradually  cold  milk  or  water 
until  gravy  is  of  proper  consistency.  A 
tablespoonful  of  flour  to  each  cupful  of 
liquid  makes  gravy  of  ordinary  thick¬ 
ness.  The  so-called  “drawn  butter”  is 
only  a  white  gravy  made  according  to 
above  directions  with  butter  used  as  the 
foundation.  If  a  brown  gravy  is  desired, 
and  we  find  that  most  people  prefer  it, 
brown  meat,  whether  it  be  beef,  pork 
or  poultry,  thoroughly.  Then  after  add¬ 
ing  flour  to  pan  brown  this  also  without 
burning  before  adding  liquid.  We  used 
to  think  it  necessary  to  keep  a  jar  of 
browned  (lour  on  hand  to  use  when  mak¬ 
ing  brown  gravy,  but  now  we  much  pre¬ 
fer  browning  the  meat  so  that  fat  may  be 
brown,  and  then  the  flour  as  it  is  added. 
In  making  a  gravy  with  stews  where 
flour  cannot  be  blended  with  fat  mix  the 
required  amount  of  flour  with  warm 
water  or  milk.  I  find  it  easier  to  remove 
all  lumps  if  only  a  part  of  the  liquid  is 
added  first.  Adding  a  great  amount  of 
liquid  at  first  seems  to  form  lumps,  and 
every  lump  must  he  broken  up  before 
the  mixture  is  added  to  the  boiling  stock. 
When  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from 
lumps  add  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
boiling  stock  to  the  flour  mixture  in 
order  to  warm  it.  There  is  much,  less 
danger  of  lumps  forming  where  this 
is  done. 

With  fat  roast  beef,  turkey,  goose  or 
duck  it  is  usually  necessary  to  remove 
part  of  the  fat  from  the  pan,  as  we  do  not 
want  a  layer  of  fat  on  top  of  the  gravy. 
Gravy  is  not  considered  a  healthful  dish, 
but  since  we  all  make  it  more  or  less 
frequently  let  us  learn  to  do  it  well.  It 
is  well  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  we  can  digest  many  things  that 
our  city  cousin  cannot  because  of  our 
active  outdoor  life.  Drawn  hutter  is  the 
foundation  of  delicious  creamed  potatoes, 
but  must  not  be  so  thick  as  for  ordinary 
gravy,  as  the  cold  sliced  potatoes  will 
thicken  it  somewhat.  To  this  drawn  but¬ 
ter  or  white  roux  may  also  be  added 
cold  meat  of  any  kind,  adding  also  a 
few  drops  of  Worcestershire  sauce  if 
liked.  Meat  must  never  be  allowed  to 
cook  a  second  time,  but  should  be  heated 
thoroughly. 

MARGARET  CAVANAUGH  PALY. 


* 

Catarrh  is  ^ 
the  result  of 
a  rundown  *0* 
condition,  fl* 
The  best  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  build 
up  your  general 
health.  After 
using  Scott's 
Emulsion  for 
a  short  time  your 
whole  system  is  so 
strengthened  that 
you  throw  off  the 
catarrh. 
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ALL  DRUGGISTS: 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 


Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 
Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 
Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GKANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vcsey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LUMBAGO 

AND 

SCIATICA 
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|  JACOBS 
*  OIL 

Penetrates  to  the  Spot 
Right  on  the  dot. 

« 

Price  25c  and  50c 

^OCCQQQCecaCQQOQCCOQOOOf 

SK  US  HOW  WE 
iGive  this  Chair 

l  and  nearly  1000  other  nioo^ 
things  for  the  home  with  orders 
for  groceries— tea,  coffee,  soaps  I 
pure  foods, extracts,  perfumes,! 
etc.  Send  for  our  2  free  books, f 
“How  the  Housewife  Can  Fur- 
niBh  Her  Home  Without  Cost.” 
and  “How  the  Housewife  Cant 
Save  $10.“  A  postal  will  do.  4 
Croft*  &  Reed.  Austin  Ave.,  Dept,  -ife,  Chicago 

ONLY  $1025 

No  Extra  Charge  for  Attachments 

Try  It  thirty  days  and  If  it  is  not  all  we  claim 
for  It  and  satisfactory  to  you  In  every  way, 
■?turn  It  to  us,— we  will  pay  freight  both  ways 
and  at  once  return  your  money. 
\Thls  applies  to  all  the  sewing  ina- 
|chlnes  we  sell.  This  price,  only 
•10.25,  for  the  up-to-date,  well- 
made,  easy-ruunlng  “New 
Peerless"  No.  26  drop-head 
sewing  machine,  Is  the 
wholesale  factory  price. 
At  double  this  price  the 
No.2fiNew  PccrlcHB  would 
!  he  worth  the  money.  1 1  Is  such 
a  good  machine  thatltls  guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely  for  ten  years. 

Descript  ion :  —  Five  draw¬ 
ers,  drop-head,  full  size,  hlgh- 
1  grade  head,  llncgolden finished 
selected  oak  cabinet,  ball-bearing  wheel,  self-setting 
needle,  self -threading.  Easy  to  run.  Almost 
noiseless.  Does  beautiful  work;wcll-madethrough- 
otit;  carefully  adjusted.  All  parts  Interchange¬ 
able.  Complete  set  of  finest  steel  attachmeuts. 

ftjlilftnrx  COMPLETE  WITH 
$1QUU\  \  ALL  ATTACHMENTS 

Newest  Improved 

“New  Peerless"  No, 

29.  No  better  machine  Is 
sold  at  any  price.  In 
mechanism  and  In  wood¬ 
work  It  Is  positively  the 
most  Improved  sewing 
machine,  handsomest  in 
design  and  finish,  most  sub¬ 
stantial  In  construction  and 
does  the  best  work.  Sold  at 
factory  price  on  a  binding 
guarantee  to  replace, without 
charge,  any  part  that  inay 
prove  defective  within  ten 

?earB.  Thirty  days  trial. 

f  you  are  not  satisfied  with  machine  we  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  all  freight  charges. 

Some  Special  Features.— Only  machine  with 
automatic  self-locker;  swell  front;  automatic  lift; 
drop-head;  ball-bearing  stand;  this  design  In  quarter- 
sawed  golden  oak;  all  attachments,  highest  grade, 
without  oxtra  charge.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Write  lT«  Today-  Yon  will  not  lie  disappointed  in  our 
Now  Peerless,  No.  26  or  No.  29.  Our  now  hie  catalogue,  C-88,  shows 
Other  sowing  machines  and  everything  for  homo  and  farm,  all 
at  factory  prices.  Write  us  today. 

Kalanaioo  Supply  House,  230  Lawrence  Sq>,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 


FOR  10  Cts. 

ldve  pkts.  of  our  new 
Early  Flowering 
('iii-nntloiiM, 

Scarlet,  White,  Pink,  Ma¬ 
roon,  Yellow.  Bloom  in 
go  days  from  seed,  large, 
double,  fragrant  and  fine 
colors. All  5  pkts  with  cul¬ 
tural  directions  and  big 
catalogue  for  toe.  post¬ 
paid.  Will  make  5  love¬ 
ly  beds  of  Aimers  for  your 
garden,  and  many  pots 
of  lovely  blossoms  for 
your  windows  In  winter. 

Catalogue  for  1907 
—Greatest  Book  of  Nov¬ 
elties-- blower  and  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants 
Shrubs,  bruits.  150 pages, 
500  cuts,  many  plates— 
will  be  mailed  Free  to 
all  whoask  for  it. 


Jllll.Y  ». i:\Vts  <  ll II, ns.  Floral  Park,  K.  Y. 


3% 


YOUR  IDLE  MONEY 
SHOULD  EARN 

INSTEAD  of  keeping  unemployed  the  funds  ' 
expect  to  have  use  for  later,  they  may  he' 
vested  with  this  Company,  withdrawn  wl 
you  wish.  We  pay  you  earnings  for  every  < 
and  can_handle  such  temporary  invest m e 
as  profitably  for  you  as  m 
permanent  accounts. 

Assets,  SI, 750, 000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervis 

Let  us  send  you  further  f 
more  detailed  information, w 
endorsements  of  those  wh 
we  have  served. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Itldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Some  Keeping-Warm  Schemes. 

A  friend  who  lives  the  year  through 
in  the  cold,  cold  Northwest  tells  me  that 
dwellers  in  furnace-heated  homes  would 
smile  over  her  devices  in  the  way  of 
warm  clothing.  Being  rather  delicate  it 
is  necessary  for  her  to  protect  her  body 


6641  Girl’s  J5ox  Plaited  Dress, 


6  to  12  years. 

as  much  as  possible  in  a  cabin  where 
everything  freezes  solid  each  night; 
where  the  mercury  goes  down  and  down, 
the  snows  pile  up  and  up,  and  winds  such 
as  eastern  people  never  know  sweep 
relentlessly.  She  buys  the  heaviest 
'woolen  underdrawers  manufactured  for 
women,  and  wears  fover  those  warm 
cloth  knickerbockers  buttoned  close  be¬ 
low  the  knee.  These  “knickers”  (as  our 
English  cousins  call  them)  are  lighter 
and  warmer  than  any  number  of  flannel 
petticoats.  They  may  be  made  of  flan¬ 
nel  rather  than  heavier  cloth  if  preferred, 
and  in  any  case  should  be  neatly  faced 
inside.  They  will  wash  as  well  as  flan¬ 
nel  petticoats.  Of  course,  my  friend  se¬ 
lects  heavy  stockings  and  owns  eques¬ 
trian  tights  and  gaiters.  Over  her  stock- 


5029  Girl’s  Double  breasted  Goat, 
8  to  14  years. 


ings  she  draws  an  extra  pair  of  stock¬ 
ing  legs  from  which  the  wornout  feet 
have  been  cut.  These  go  down  inside 
the  shoe  top  and  draw  up  over  the  knick¬ 
erbockers 

For  undervests  she  selects  the  thickest 
camel’s  hair  made  for  boys.  These  cost 


less  than  those  designed  for  women,  and 
come  in  heavier  texture.  The  largest 
boys’  size  gives  ber  just  the  right  ’shoul¬ 
der  width  and  arm  length.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  garment  she  cuts  off  six 
or  eight  inches,  crocheting  over  the  raw 
edge  with  rather  fine  knitting  cotton  for 
a  finish.  From  the  part  removed  she 
cuts  gussets  for  the  bust  and  sews  them 
in  place,  cross-stitching  down  the  scams 
neatly.  The  remainder  of  the  cloth  is 
sewed  under  the  front  to  give  a  double 
thickness  across  the  chest.  Mr.  Howells 
remarks  in  one  of  his  novels  that  women 
seem  to  feel  the  cold  less  than  men,  yet 
there  are  conditions  under  which  it  seems 
advisable  for  a  woman  to  wear  as  warm 
clothing  as  all  men  are  accustomed  to. 

AUGUSTA  ROSE. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  simple  one-piece  dress  allo.ws  va¬ 
riety  in  material  and  making,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  becoming  t ci  a  childish  figure.  As 
shown,  the  dress  consists  of  a  smoothly 
fitted  body  lining,  the  waist  and  skirt. 
The  waist  is  made  with  front  and  backs 
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while  the  skirt  is  five  gored.  The  waist 
is  arranged  over  the  lining,  which  keeps 
it  well  in  place  and  the  skirt  is  joined  to 
the  lower  edge  of  both,  the  closing  being 
made  invisibly  under  the  edge  of  the  box 
plait  at  the  center,  back.  The  sleeves  are 
in  one  piece  each  with  straight  cuffs. 
The  belt  can  be  of  material  as  in  this 
instance  or  of  leather  as  liked.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (10  years)  is  5)4  yards  27, 
5  yards  36  or  \\x/  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  5541  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  0,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

The  long,  simple,  double-breasted  coat 
is  always  a  favorite  for  girls’  wear.  This 
one  is  shown  in  dark  red  kersey  stitched 
with  silk  and  trimmed  with  velvet,  but 
while  dark  red  is  greatly  liked,  browns 
and  dark  blues  are  also  much  in  vogud 
in  addition  to  which  there  arc  a  number 
of  mixtures  which  are  in  every  way 
to  be  desired.  Velvet  collar  and  cuffs 
are  always  handsome,  but  this  season 
plain  broadcloth  is  much  used  on  mixed 
material,  the  effect  being  good.  The 
coat  is  made  with  fronts  and  back  and  is 
supplied  with  generous  patch  pockets. 
There  is  a  turn:over  or  military  collar 
at  the  neck  that  is  trimmed  with  pointed 
tabs  and  the  sleeves  are  in  coat  style 
with  cuffs  to  match.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(12  years)  is  5  yards  27,  3)4  yards  44  or 
2 y2  yards  52^  inches  wide  with  Yz  yard 
of  velvet.  The  pattern  5529  is  gut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 

He  is  a  wise  man  that  can  avoid  evil; 
lie  is  a  patient  man  that  can  endure  it ; 
but  he  is  a  valiant  man  that  can  conquer 
it. — Quarles. 

I  put  Macbetii  on  my  lamp- 
chimneys  as  I  am  satisfied  to 
be  known  as  the  maker  of  the 
only  good  lamp-chimney. 

There  are  other  lamp- 
chimneys,  but  their  makers 
fail  to  own  them.  It’s  no 
wonder. 


My  Index  is  useful  to  everyone  who  owns 
a  lamp,  and  it’s  free. 

Address,  MACBETII,  Pittsburgh. 


GOLD  COIN 


OUR 
OFFER 


Stoves  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 


Order  a  Gold  Coin 
Bunge  or  Btove. 
Use  it  a  who  1  e 
year.  If  at  any 
time  in  that  year 
the  Btove  should 
prove  unsatisfue- 
tory  to  you,  you 
may  return  it. 
Wo  will  return 
all  your  money 
and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  Btove  mode — for  60 
years  a  standard  mako 
of  highest  grnda. 
Freight  paid,  safe  de- 
ivory  guaranteed.  VV  rite  for  Illuatrated 
Catalogue  and  wholesale  prices. 

GOLI»  COIN  STOVK  CO.,  3  Oak  Nt..  Troy.  N.  V. 
Ibucceuuor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.  Estub.  1860J 


Simpson -Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

What  a  shame  to  make  a  dress 
that  fades,  after  all  the  work  that  is 
put  upon  it !  Simpson- Eddystone 
Prints  are  of  absolutely  fast  color, 
and  enduring  quality — the  standard 
for  over  60  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
~ilve-, 


EDdystoHE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Eddystone  Silver  Greys 
Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


Why  Not  Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices 

and  Save 


Money  on 
Everything 

Ov«r  75,000 
lalior-savinj, 
money-saving  arti¬ 
cles  for  farm,  home 
and  shop,  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  illustrated 
and  prieed  in  Big 
Now  Catalog  No.  92. 

We  will  sell  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices 
the  following  goods 
in  small  quantities 
as  well  as  large: 

THIS  700  PAGE  catalogue  free. 

Hardware,  all  kinds. 


Watches,  Jewelry, 

Clocks,  Silverware, 
Knives,  Razors, 

Fancy  Goods,  Lamps, 
Books,  Purses,  Bags, 

Fine  Groceries,  Seeds, 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Bahy  Carriages,  Sleds, 
Sewing  Machines,  Whips, 
Carriages,  Wagons, 

Stoves.  Ranges, 

Electrical  Supplies, 

Bools  and  Shoes,1 


Tool  Cabinets,  Sweaters, 
Shot  Guns,  Rifles,  Traps, 
Revolvers,  Cartridges, 
Shells,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Talking  Machines, 
Farming  Tools,  Skates, 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Ice  Tools,  Sleighs, 

Cream  Separators, Freezers 
Washing  Machines, 

House  Famishing  Goods, 
Mechanics  Tools. 


Opposite  enrh  article  In  the  Catalog  in,  Ir  the  low  price  at 
which  we  sell  it,  the  lowest  prlco  for  which  It  can  be  boiiKht 
In  any  store,  Mg  or  little,  In  this  or  any  country  on  the  Globe. 

You  will  spend  hours  of  Interest  over  Its  paKes  ;  you  will 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book. 
Makes  buying  pleasant  and  profitable,  wherever  you  live. 

This  up-to-date  lliiyor’s  Guide  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  hut  Is 
sent  postpaid  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  ask  for  It  In  good 
faith.  Hundreds  of  requests  come  to  us  everyday, and  we 
want  to  place  It  In  every  home  In  the  United  States. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  100  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  away  free.  A  Iso  Grocery  List,  showing 
how  you  can  save  one-third  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  of  ua  and  secure  Best  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices.  Prompt 
Shipments,  lx»w  Freight  and  Express  Kates  and  a  H(|UAKF. 
DEAL  every  time.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  money. 
We  also  guarantee  safe  dell  very  of  all  goods  ordered  of  us. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

!»  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  EiUI.ll.hMl  1810.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
The  Oldest. JVIall  Order  House  in  America, 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 

_  _  ers.  Catalog  free. 

■omrch  Machinery  Co.,  doom  161 , 39  Cortland!  St.,  Niv  Fork. 


Sure  Cure  for  Chillblains  and  Sore  Feetioc. 

for  sample  to  Albert  Franklin,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


Buy  Land  Now  T  ennesaee 

I  can  sell  yon  farms  and  plantations  today  In  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $'20  an  aero  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  In  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  In  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  toil  ay  for  facts  and  free  booklets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  <£  St.  Lonia  Ry., Nashville,  Tenn.  Dept. t'. 

$5 to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


Give  effective  relief  in  bron¬ 
chial  and  lung  troubles. 
Contain  nothing  injurious. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating-  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samplos,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


RDH  If  CM  PRAPlfPRQ  aro  as  fresh  as  whole 
DnUAC.11  UflHUACnd  ones  and  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO..  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,"  etc.  Write  us. 

New  Wheat  Lands 

CanadianWest 

5  non  additional  miles  of 
luuu  rBllwBy  0,1,  year 
have  opened  np  a  largely  In¬ 
creased  territory  to  the  pro- 
grenivo  farmer*  of  Western 
Canada,  and  the  government 
of  the  Dominion  continue*  to 
give  one  hnndrod  and  sixty 
acre*  frae  to  every  settler. 


The  Country  Has 
No  Superior 


Coal,  wood  and  water  in  abnndanoe; 
churches  and  school  a  convenient; 
market*  easy  of  access;  taxes  low; 
climato  the  best  in  the  Northern  tem¬ 
perate  rone.  Grain-growing,  mixed 
farming  and  dairying  are  the  groat 
specialties. 

Fox  literature  and  Information  addrsss  ths 

Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  T1IOS.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg., 
Syracuse.  New  York 


MAP  OF  THE 
WORLD 


Valuable  reference  map 
in  full  colors,  on  heavy 
paper,  42  x  64  inches,  mounted 
on  rollers,  edg-cs  hound  in  cloth. 
Shows  our  island  possessions, 
Pacific  Ocean  cables,  railway  lines 
and  other  features  of  Japan,  China, 
Manchuria,  Korea,  and  the  Far 
East.  Sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps. 


W.  B.  KNISKERN,  P.  T.  M., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

■Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway 


ROOFING 

»  PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


Moat  economical  and  durable  root  covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no 
tools  but  a  hatchot  or  n  hammer.  With  ordinary  earo  will  outlast  any  other  kind. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
eoverlnganybullding.  Alsohest  for  ceiling  and  siding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Cheaper  and  more  las  ting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  lilakos  your  build 
ing  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  In  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new.  SI. BO 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Seml-Hurdcnod  steel  roofing  and  siding,  each 
sheet  24  Ins.  wldo  and  24  ins.  long.  Our  price  on  tho  corrugated,  like  illustration, 
sheets  22  Ins.  wide  x  24  ins.  long,  S  1 .78.  At  25c  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish 
sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  louirt,  S2.O0.  Fino  Steel 
Beaded  Ceiling,  per  square,  S2.00.  Can  also  furnish  standing  .-cam  or  "V”  crimped 

Roo,  WE  pAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 


ing. 


Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 
’  ‘  ~  rill  i  '  "  ’ 


except  Okla.,  Tex.  and  Ind.  Ter. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  rooting  t 
answering  this  ad  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  ns 
jb’k  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  rush;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  yourStation.  If  not 
found  as  represented,  you  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  nud  wo  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  WE  B7.  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eave  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings, 
Doors,  Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  tho  Farm  or  in  tho  Homo.  Wo  buy  our  goods  at 
sherBT^am^ecelveU^^Blps^  _ CH.CA9Q  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  38TH  AND  .RON  STS.,  CHICAGO 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  January  5,  1907,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  —  @  91% 

No.  2,  red .  —  (< i)  80  y2 

Corn  .  —  @  51 

Oats  .  —  m  40 

Rye  .  — .  @  70 

Barley  .  —  @  62 

FEED. 

City  bran .  —  (3)21.00 

Middlings  . . 22.50  @24.00 

Red  Dog .  —  @26.00 

Linseed  meal .  —  @29.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

I  lay,  No.  1 . 21.50  @22.00 

No.  2  .  —  @20.00 

No.  3 . 17.50  @19.50 

Clover,  mixed . 15.00  @20.00 

•  Clover  . 14.00  @19.00 

Straw,  long  rye . —  @13.00 

Short  and  oat .  9.00  @11.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  49  quart 
can,  retting  3%  cents  per  qnart  to  26-cent 
zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra  station 
charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  .  —  @  34 

Extras . —  @  33 

Lower  grades  .  23  @  29 

State  Dairy  .  22  @  29 

Factory  .  . .  18  @  22 

Renovated  . 18  @  23 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy .  • — -  @  14  <4 

flood  to  prime .  12V£>@  14 

Inferior  .  11  "  @  12 

Skims  .  8  @  10 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 2.30  @2.35 

Medium  .  —  @1.55 

Pea  . 1.45  @1.50 

Red  kidney  . 2.22  x/>  @2.35 

Black  Turtle  Soup . 2.10  @2.15 

Yellow  Eye .  —  @2.10 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  dozen . 1.75  @2.25 

No.  2 . 1.00  @1.25 

Lettuce,  dozen  .  25  @  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25  @  75 

Radishes,  100  hunches . 2.00  @3.00 

Spinach,  dozen .  15  @  20 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10  @  30 

DRIED  FRUIT. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  9  @  914 

Prime  to  choice .  7%@  7% 

Poor  to  common .  (i'4  @  714 

Sun  dried  .  6  %  @  7 

Chops,  100  ibs . 2.25  @2.35 

Cores  and  skins .  —  @1.50 

Cherries,  lb .  18  (5)  19 

Raspberries,  lb .  30  @  31 

Blackberries  .  13  @  14 

FRESH  FRUIT. 

Apples,  King,  barrel . 2.00  @3.25 

Spitzenburg  . 1.75  @3.25 

Spy  . 1.50  @2.50 

Baldwin  . 1.50  @2.50 

Ben  Davis  . 1.50  @2.50 

Greening,  cold  storage . 2.50  @3.00 

Greening,  com.,  storage . 1.50  @2.50 

Bulk  stock,  barrel  measure..  75  @1.50 

Strawberries,  Florida,  quart..  15  @  40 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  late, 

barrel  . 7.00  @9.00 

Cape  Cod,  eaWv  black . 5.50  @7.50 

Jersey,  extra  dark,  barrel.. 6.50  @7.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  No.  1,  bbl.5.00  @5.50 

Bermuda,  No.  2 . 3.00  @3.50 

Maine,  bag . 1.55  @1.60 

Long  Island,  hart  cl . 1.50  @1.75 

Slate  &  Western,  180  lbs...  1.37  @1.02 

Jersey,  barrel  or  bag . .’1.25  @1.45 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  basket.  75  @1.25 

Jersey,  barrel  . 1.50  @3.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  0  @  12 

Beets,  old.  barrel . 1.00  @1.25 

New  Orleans,  new,  100  bcbu2.50  @3.00 

Carrots,  old.  barrel . 1.25  @1.75 

New  Orleans.  100  bunches.  .  3.00  @4.00 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  white, 

ton  . 12.00  @16.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 9.00  @12.00 

Celery,  State  and  West'll,  doz.  15  @  60 

California,  case  . 4.50  @6.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  short  cut, 

barrel  . 3.00  @9.00 

California,  ease  . 3.25  @3.50 

French,  dozen  .  —  @3.00 

Endive,  Belgian.  11) .  12  @  15 

Escarol.  New  Orleans,  bbl.... 3. 00  @4.00 

French,  dozen  .  —  @1.50 

Kale,  Norfolk,  barrel .  60  @  90 

Kohlrabi,  N.  Orleans,  100  bchs.3.00  @4.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  basket . 1.00  @2.75 

New  Orleans,  barrel . 2.50  @3.50 


Onions,  white,  barrel . 2.00  @;5.00 

Red  . 1.50  @2.00 

Yellow  . 1.50  @2.25 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier . 1.50  @3.50 

Pumpkins,  barrel  .  50  @1.00 

Radishes,  New  Orleans,  100 

bunches  . 1.00  @2.00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  basket . 3.50  @6.50 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Hubbard  .  75  @1.25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.25  @1.75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  Can.,  bbl..  80  @  90 

Nearby,  barrel  .  65  @  80 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  12 

Fowls  .  13 

Roosters  . 9 

Turkeys  . ’ .  lj> 

Ducks  .  13 

Geese  .  12 

Pigeons,  pair  . 25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fancy  .  21  @  22 

Fair  t;o  good .  18  @  20 

Lower  grades .  14  @  17 

Chickens,  best.  .  23  @  25 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  20 

F owls  .  1 0  y~,  @  13  Vi 

Ducks  .  12  @  15 

Geese. . ’. .  8  @  15 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.50  @5.00 

CO U  NTR Y-D R E  S SED  M  E A  T S . 

Calves  .  6  f"  12% 

I  jambs,  hothouse,  head . 10.00  @12.00 

Pork  .  8  Vi  @  10 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.25  @6.15 

Bulls  . 3.25  @4.40 

Cows  . L40  @4.10 

Calves  . 4.00  @9.50 

Sheep  . 4.00  @5.00 

Lambs  . 7.35  @8.30 

Hogs  . 6.75  @7.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots ;  smaller  quantities 
proport ionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton . 56.00 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs . 41.85 

Sulpnate  of  potash,  2,016 . 48.15 

Dried  Blood  . 50.00 

Kainit  . ‘ . 11.00 

Acid  phosphate  . 11.00 

Basic  Slag.  2,016  IDs . 17.55 

Peruvian  tiuano,  Chincha . 40.50 

I.obos  . 30.00 

Ground  bone,  3  per  cent  am.;  54  Vi  per 

cent  bone  phosphate . 26.50 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES ,  AND  TRADE. 

Prosperous  Lake  Business. — The  past 
season  was  very  favorable  for  vessels  on  the 
great]  lakes,  the  freight  charges  alone  total¬ 
ing  more  than  $60,000,000.  Grain,  iron  ore, 
coal  and  lumber  were  the  chief  products 
carried. 

Heavy  Dividends. — During  the  past  year 
industrial,  railroad  and  other  interest-bearing 
stocks  in  tli  is  country  distributed  nearly 
$538,000,000.  More  than  half  of  this  amount 
was  from  industrials,  which  cover  chiefly 
manufactures  and  mining. 

Eggs. — A  decline  of  four  cents  is  noted 
since  last  report.  Late  pullets  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  lay,  and  the  weather  in  producing 
districts  lias  been  favorable  for  some  time. 
It  is  probable  t Da t  the  trade  as  a  whole 
welcomes  a  little  lower  price  range,  as  this 
encourages  a  more  liberal  use  of  egg s,  and 
hence  an  active  market.  The  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullet  mentioned  on  page  944  continued 
laying  until  her  record  was  27  eggs  in  83 
days.  Then  she  concluded  it  was  time  to 
hatch.  Of  course  tliis  young  lion  may  fall 
below  many  others  in  a  year’s  record. 

Money  Well  Spent. — The  U.  S.  life  saving 
service  lasi  year  cost  this  Government 
$1,832,465.  Through  its  efficient  work  more 
than  $12,000,000  worth  of  property  was 
saved.  Out  of  a  total  or  is49  marine  dis¬ 
asters  in  which  5,320  lives  were  In  peril,  only 
29  lives  were  lost,  and  but  48  vessels  were 
destroyed.  Some  of  the  persons  who  are 
holding  “soft.”  jobs  in.  the  Government  service 
are  decidedly  light  weight  patriots  in  com¬ 
parison  with  these  sea  coast  dwellers  whose 
work  is  done  under  conditions  Involving  the 
greatest  personal  discomfort  and  danger. 

Fruit  Importers  Arrested. — When  vessels 
with  their  holds  well  loaded  with  oranges 
or  bananas  meet  very  rough  weather  or  are 
badly  delayed  otherwise  the  looses  by  decay 
and  Druising  are  heavy.  'Hie  unsalable  rotten 
and  smashed  fruit  is  known  as  “slush."  At 
one  time  the  importers  were  compelled  to 
pay  duty  on  this  at  sound  fruit  rates,  even 
in  instances  where  the  proportion  of  damaged 
was  greater  than  t Do  sound.  This  seemed 
unjust  and  rulings  wore  made  permitting  the 
deduction  of  tills  slush  from  the  total  weight 
in  figuring  the  customs  charge.  The  Balti¬ 
more  Importers  mentioned  above  are  alleged, 
with  the  connivance  of  an  official  customs 
weigher,  to  have  added  water,  sawdust  and 
various  forms  of  rubbish,  which  was  weighed 
with  the  slush  and  deducted  from  the  total 
amount  of  the  cargo,  thus  lessening  the  duty. 

Canadian  Butter  Business. — The  Domin¬ 
ion  government  (which  has  a  way  of  getting 
down  to*  business  and  doing  things  with  but 
little  expenditures  of  palaver  and  rigmarole), 
evidently  knows  how  to  make  butter  and 
market  it.  During  (lie  past  year  16  creamer¬ 
ies  under  government  supervision  made  1,154.- 
396  pounds  of  butler,  which  averaged  21.09 
cents  in  Summer  and  25.3  cents  In  Winter. 
This  work  has  largely  been  done  in  the 
Northwest  territory  sections,  Alberta  .Calgary 
and  Saskatchewan.  It  would  lie  Interesting 
to  know  Just  what  those  Canadians  would  do, 
if  they  had  tlie  doing  of  it,  with  or  to  our 
special  strain  of  congressional  patriots  who 
did  their  host  to  give  oleomargarine  makers 
the  privilege  of  sidling  tlieir  10-cent  mixed 
fat  as  pure  butter,  at  butter  prices. 

w.  w.  H. 


MR.  SHIPPER: 


AN  UNPIUMK  CRANK. 


/^Sa  ve  Y  our  Trees'N 

ither  destructive 
solution  of 

Soap  No.  3 


Kill  San  .Tose  Scale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 


ISdfcAfl^Caustie  Potash! 

U00H  S  Whale-Oil 

Sure  death  to  Insects.  No  sulphur,  salt, 
mineral  oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to 
plant  life.  Endorsed  by  IT.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual  of  cause, 
t  real  ment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  to-day.  JAMBS  GOOD,  Original 
Maker,  945  North  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
likethis  saw  saws 


andlast  so  1  ong  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
stool  strongly 
braced—  absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-beating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  Wo  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  (i  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  and successsfnl 
—and  wo  rnako  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $3  to  $15  A  Day. 
Wo  make  the  celobrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shelters,  fodder  cutters,  huskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ass  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
27  Fargo  Street  Batavia,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


SELL  YOUR  OLD  RUBBER  and  METALS 

FOR  THE  HIGHEST  PRICES. 

We  buy  old  rubber,  scrap  metal,  copper,  brass, 
lead,  etc.,  in  50  lb.  lots  or  over,  and  pay  the  freight. 
Write  for  Price  hist.  UNITED  RUHR  UK  &■ 
METAL  CO.,  106  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  'Pub 
R.  N.-Y.  anil  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry 

Our  speeialtios  aro  choice  Hothouse  Lambs,  Calves, 
Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng  and  Fancy  Eggs.  Careful 
attention  given  to  shipments. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  220-231  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

ni  CACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
is:!8.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
K  B  WOODWARD,  503  Greenwich  >St.,  Now  York. 


a 


FARM  WANTED 


KAD1TATE  Agricultural  Institute,  France,  wlxhoB  position  ««- 
distant  manager  on  importnnt  farm;  moderate  wanes;  refs.; 
2  yro.  exp.  farm  dairy.  L.  Haim,  348  Central  Park  West,  N.  Y. 

Small  acreage  near  or  partly 
on  inland  lake  or  river;  fruit 
or  buildings  not  essential.  Address  ORCHARDIST, 
care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Uf  A  NTPH  Man  to  take  charge  of  mb 
Vw  /A IH  I  GW  dairy,  under  superintendent. 
Must  be  strictly  honest  ami  sober,  anti  understand 
how  to  make  good  butter. 

THE  NOE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  J. 

3nnn  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  for  salo 
ivUU  throughout  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  the  South;  write  for  "Strout’s  List 
No.  17,”  describing  hundreds  of  bargains,  all  sizes  and 
trices,  with  pictures  of  buildings.  E.  A.  STKOUT. 
farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


I 


PEACH,  APPLE  and  other  FRUIT  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES,  CURRANTS  and  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  above  stock.  As  practical  orchardists  and  fruit  growers  we  select 
only  the  varieties  that  are  best  and  discard  the  rest.  Get  our  free  catalogue  containing  much 
valuable  Information.  11AKNES  liROH.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Plant  Johnson’s  Seeds  and  Keep  Smiling 

Herbert  W.  Johnson,  of  the  late  firm  of  Johnson  €)  Stokes,  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  34  years’  experience  as  an  expert  seedsman,  in 


Distinct 

and 

Valuable 
Novelties 
for  1907 


Johnson’s  “Garden 
and  Farm  Manual” 

Mulled  Free  to  ull  who  write  for  It. 


Liberal 
Premiums 
to  all 
Seed 

Purchasers 


Profusely  Illustrated  by  Actual  Photographs. 

JOHNSON  SEED  CO.,  217  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Al80  Headquarters  for  Poultry  Suppllca — Send  tor  Bpecial  catalogue. 


are  guaranteed 


/J 


—  the  best-working,  easiest-running,  longest-lasting,  most  reliable 
_  farm  and  garden  tools.  Designed  by  a  practical  farmer.  Do  the  work 
quickly,  right,  without  injury  to  plants  Made  of  the  very  best  materials, 

’with  good  honest  workmanship. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator  and  Plow.  One  of  the 

handiest  implements  ever  made  for  gardening  All  cultivating  parts  arc  of  high- 
carbon  steel  to  keep  keen  edge  Specially  designed  to  work  extremely  close  to 
plants  without  injury  One  man  easily  does  the  work  of  three  to  six.  f 

Planet  Jr  12-tcoth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  splendid  tool," 
lor  berry-growers  and  market  gardeners  —  invaluable  wherever  fine,  close  work  is 
needed.  The  twelve  chisel-shaped  teeth  and  the  pulverizer  leave  ground  in  the  finest 
possible  condition.  Saves  many  times  its  cost,  and  turns  hard  work  for  three  men  |7|l 
into  easy  and  better  work  for  one.  « 

Planet  Jr  farm  and  garden  tool  for  every  need — Hill-  and  Drill-Seeders,  1 
Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  One-  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Har¬ 
rows  and  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators — 45  kinds  in  all. 

Fven  if  you  have  a  Planet  Jr  write  now  for  our  new  J907  Catalogue, 
showing  photographs  of  successful  gardening  at  all  stages,  also  the  in 
tc resting  new  models.  g  L  A„en  &  Co. 

Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

SELLS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  THE  FARM 

For  Hpocinl,  iinmpdiatr  infor- 

j  ,  fT-jt  million,  pleAN*  mention  nr* 

.  n  tides  you  are  interested  in. 

the  — 


Feed 


Only  $20.20  forthia  Saw  Frame,  complete,  25  kinds  and 
Steam  Food  Cooker.  like  cut,  without  Saw,  styles  of 
2othor  sizes,  G  other  stylos,  only  $10.20  Feed  Grinders 

Send  for  our  new  400*pagc  Catalogue  today. 

Cash  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.,  729  Lawrence  Square,  Kalnma*oo,Mleh, 


Only  ♦15.70.  Several 
other  styles;  also  Bobsleds. 
Write  us  about  them 


JUST  A  FEW  SAMPLE  BARGAINS. 


Every  kind 
of  Stove, 
both  Cooking 
and  Heating, 
lowest  prices 


Everything  in 
Furnituro,  wide 
rango  of  selections 


il 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


WEARS  LONGEST 

as  well  as  skims  cleanest.  Time  has 
proved  the  simple,  strong  construction  of 
the  U.  S.  is  more  durable  than  any  other 
separator. 


Used  14 
Repairs  75 


Years 

Cents 


Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Nov.  8,  1906. 
To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

I  have  used  one  of  your  U.  S.  Sepa¬ 
rators  for  the  past  fourteen  years  and  it 
has  given  the  very  best  satisfaction.  I 
have  paid  75  cents  for  extras  since  get¬ 
ting  the  machine.  I  cannot  recommend 
the  U.  S.  too  highly.  J.  Balson. 

27  pictures  with  plain,  easy-to-under- 
stancl  explanations  in  our  new  catalogue, 
make  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  U.S.  as  plain  as  though  tne  machine 
was  before  you.  Let  us  send  you  a  free 
copy.  Just  write:  ‘‘Send  Construction 
Catalogue  No.  159”.  Write  today. 

Don’t  buy  a  Cream  Separator  before 
you  see  this  book. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  ,60 

highteen  distributing  warehouses  centrally  located  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Ido*. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

Loyalty  has  no  price.  You  cannot  estimate 
it  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  it  strengthens 
and  enriches  the  legions  who  give  it;  and 
it  encourages  and  inspires  the  object  on 
which  it  is  bestowed.  To  say  that  its 
friends  are  loyal  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  ex¬ 
pressing  an  appreciation  of  a  great  and  liv¬ 
ing  devotion  in  the  simplest  possible  way. 
No  want  or  purpose  of  the  paper  is  ever 
made  known  without  a  quick  and  hearty 
response  on  the  part  of  its  readers.  No 
matter  whether  it  is  educational,  political, 
social  or  business,  the  response  is  positive 
and  prompt.  In  the  first  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber  we  gave  little  attention  to  subscription 
renewal  records.  Perhaps  the  subscribers 
shared  our  oversight.  Anyway,  for  some 
cause  the  records  for  the  first  part  of  the 
month  were  quite  behind  previous  records. 
We  mentioned  it,  and  promptly  the  rec¬ 
ords  began  to  improve.  This  was  so 
prompt  that  the  last  part  of  the  month 
made  up  for  the  early  loss ;  and  the  month 
as  a  whole  came  within  about  a  dozen  re¬ 
newals  of  being  the  best  record  we  ever 
had  for  December.  The  prompt  response 
pleased  us  more  than  if  the  record  had 
been  much  better  than  formerly,  with 
nothing  said  to  indicate  the  strong  interest 
and  loyalty  of  readers.  Then  we  men¬ 
tioned  the  pride  we  always  feel  in  the 
record  for  the  day  after  New  Years,  and 
the  mail  this  morning  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  interest  taken  in  this  record 
by  our  old  friends.  We  received  more 
subscriptions  the  first  business  day  of 
1907  than  was  ever  received  on  any  sin¬ 
gle  day  in  this  office  before.  It  was  10 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  day  of 
last  year,  and  it  will  be  remember  that 
last  year  was  an  increase  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  A  better  idea  of  the  whole  re¬ 
sult  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  records  for  corre¬ 
sponding  days  have  increased  regularly 
for  five  consecutive  years. 

To  put  it  mildly,  we  are  proud  of  the 
result,  and  we  heartily  thank  those  who 
made  this  most  practical  demonstration 


would  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
Bettirn?  on  a  horse  race  or  even  on  a  card 
game  is  really  respectable  in  comparison 
to  this  "form  of  gamble  and  swindle. 

We  give  the  substance  of  two  letters 
below : 

I  took  the  agency  of  The  Iva  Dexx  Cream 
Separator  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  They  said 
the  separator  required  only  ordinal—  well 
water  and  that  mineral  or  cistern  water 
would  do.  no  ice  needed,  and  that  it  required 
only  two  to  five  hours  to  complete  separation. 
They  also  guaranteed  to  refund  the  money 
after  15  days’  trial  if  it  proved  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  1  ordered  one  for  a  neighbor,  who  re¬ 
turned  It  within  15  days,  as  it  did  not  sep¬ 
arate  the  cream  thoroughly.  I  returned  it 
to  Rochester  and  asked  them  to  refund  my 
$7.50.  They  refused  to  return  the  money, 
because  the  separator  had  not  been  returned 
to  them  within  15  days  of  shipment.  Nothing 
was  said  about  date  of  shipment  previously. 
It  took  11  days  to  reach  me,  so  you  see  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  try  it  and  return  it 
within  15  days  of  shipment.  h.  d.  ingle. 

Gallon,  Mich. 

I  sent  The  Ka  Dexx  Separator  Co.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  $5.30  for  a  separator  on  the 
strength  of  their  circular  and  guarantee.  The 
faucet  was  not  nickel  plated  as  promised, 
the  whole  milk  surface  was  a  bum  job.  ilt 
only  for  a  sink,  and  I  returned  it.  They 
refuse  to  accept  it,  and  will  not  return  my 
money  as  guaranteed.  e.  j.  lounsbury. 

Springdale,  Ct. 

The  circulars  issued  by  this  concern, 
together  with  their  correspondence  with 
the  above  farmers  convince  us  that  they 
make  claims  for  their  creamer  that  it  can¬ 
not  make  good  in  practice,  and  then  make 
quibbling  excuses  for  refusing  to  return 
the  money  when  demanded.  Their  so- 
called  separator  is  simply  one  can  placed 
inside  of  another  so  that  the  milk  may 
be  stored  in  one  and  water  in  the  other. 
These  cans  have  faucets  for  drawing 
off  the  water,  cream  and  milk.  If  the 
water  can  could  be  kept  filled  with  ice 
water  the  cream  would  be  separated  from 
the  milk  in  five  or  six  hours,  but  not  so 
completely  as  is  done  by  the  centrifugal 
separators.  The  company  claims  that  it 
will  make  at  least  10  per  cent  more  cream 
than  any  other  deep-set  creamer.  And, 
again,  that  it  produces  a  thorough  separa¬ 
tion.  These  claims  are  absurd.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  the  deep-set  creamers 
provided  with  means  for  cooling  the  milk 
with  running  water  or  ice  will  produce 
more  cream  than  an  implement  with  cis¬ 
tern  water  and  no  ice.  The  conclusion  is. 
therefore,  that  the  implement  cannot  come 


of  their  sympathy  and  support. 

Is  1  ho  Indianapolis  Nursery  and  Seed  Co., 
Plainfield,  Ind.,  a  reliable  concern?  Some 
lime  ago  they  ordered  wheat  of  me  and 
agreed  to  pay  for  it  when  shipment  arrived, 
but  since  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  reply 
from  them.  SUBSCRIBER. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  old  T.  C.  Furnas  Co.,  for¬ 
merly  of  Sheridan  and  later  of  Southport 
and  Gallaudet,  Ind.  He  has  a  reputation 
for  neglecting  bills,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  accounts  against  him  are  collectible. 
We  would  not  recommend  sending  goods 
in  advance  of  payment  or  money  fn  ad¬ 
vance  for  goods. 

Subscribers  continue  to  receive  circu¬ 
lars  about  further  investment  in  the  old 
Cash  Buyers’  Co-operative  Union  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  send  them  to  us  for  advice. 
There  is  really  no  such  company  now.  It 
has  been  sold  out,  and  those  who  held 
stock  have  lost  every  cent  it  cost  them. 
All  told,  this  amounts  to  more  than  a 
million  dollars,  held  principally  by  farmers 
who  were  induced  to  take  the  stock  by 
big  promises  of  the  promoters.  The  at¬ 
tempt  now  to  get  the  old  victims  to  put 
up  more  money  may  succeed,  but  no  one 
need  think  he  is  in  that  way  saving  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  old  wreck.  Any  new 
money  put  in  is  a  new  venture  pure  and 
•simple.  The  old  investment  is  lost  tor 
good. 

We  are  receiving  letters  in  almost  every 
mail  asking  about  the  reliability  of  stock 
brokers  and  the  stocks  and  bonds  they 
are  trying  to  sell.  It  seems  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  farmers  have  been  making 
progress  of  recent  years  and  have  money 
to  invest,  and  these  brokers  are  making  a 
bid  for  it.  It  is  difficult  to  get  any  reli¬ 
able  information  on  the  standing  of  these 
brokers.  The  rule  is  they  have  no  prop¬ 
erty  that  anyone  can  reach.  If  they  have, 
they  are  smart  enough  to  make  them¬ 
selves  no  way  responsible.  They  simply 
sell  you  the  paper  and  you  take  all  the 
chances.  It  is  usually  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  at  the  value  of  the  stocks  than 
of  the  brokers.  As  a  rule  they  have  no 
value  at  all,  and  no  experienced  investor 


up  to  what  is  claimed  for  it  on  intelli¬ 
gent  trial ;  and  anyone  who  buys  one  un¬ 
der  the  guarantee  is  justified  in  returning 
it  and  demanding  the  return  of  his  money. 

The  watch  came  to  hand  this  afternoon, 
and  1  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  ’Hi Is 
Is  the  fourth  watch  I  have  purchased  through 
your  aid,  and  they  have  all  been  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  j.  A.  D. 

New  York. 

We  are  sending  these  watches  as  re¬ 
wards  for  clubs  of. new  subscriptions.  Thd 
watches  are  the  best  that  can  be  made. 
We  would  use  no  others.  We  also  have 
other  rewards,  including  a  list  of  good 
books.  We  will  send  you  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  if  you  ask  for  it.  These  new  sub¬ 
scribers  will,  of  course,  get  the  grape. 
They  will  thank  you  for  putting  it  and  the 
paper  in  their  way.  If  they  do  not  we 
will  return  the  money  to  them.  j.  j.  p. 


Type  A 


40  %  less  working 
parts  than  other  gas 
engines  —  more  durable 
because  a  special,  tough 
“gas  engine”  iron,  made  after 
a  German  formula,  is  used 
throughout,  repairs  cost  prac¬ 
tically  nothing — these  are  a  few 
reasons  why  Olds  Engines  are 
the  most  economical  to  own. 

Our  Type  A  catalogue  (2  to  15  h.  p.) 
gives  many  interesting  fndts  about 
them  showing  the  superiority  over 
all  others  for  doing  farm  wont- 
running  feed  cutters,  cream  separ¬ 
ators,  wood  saws,  etc. 

Toll  us  your  requirements  and  wo  will 
help  you  figure  out  what  you  need. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

90S  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

.  Olda  (ins  Engine  Work*:  Ultigliiiiiiltui,  N.Y. 


t  i 


No  Trusts — No  Catalogue  Houses” 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

First — Always  Best — Cheapest 

For  Twenty-Five  Years 

The  World’s  Standard 

As  much  better  than  other  separators 
as  other  separators  are  better  than 
gravity  creamers. 

Send  for  new  1907  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 


109-113  YOUVILLE  SQ. 
MONTH  MAL. 


General  Offices : 

'PHILADELPHIA.1'  74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  75  &  7MoNTC>TREET’ 

NEW  YORK. 


0  &  I  I  Drumm  St.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


14-16  PRINCESS  STREET, 
WINNIPEG. 


CUTS  ICE  FASTER 

than  50  men  with  saws,  and  in  the  best, 
most  economic  way.  Our  Red,  White 
and  Blue  Ice  Plow  is  the  boat,  low-  J 

gricod  plow  for 
utchers,  dairy- 

men,  farmers  ami  hotels. 

Amis  Plow  Co.,  54  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  Boston,  Mast. 


Has 
patent 


clearing 
tooth  and 
Swing  Guide. 
Ice  Tools,  all 
kinds,  Catalog  free. 


A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  U8INO  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

One  mnn  can  ■>*  more 

wood  with  it  than  two 
In  any  other  way  and  | 
dolteasler.  Q  CORDS 

ih  io  hours;  fiawS 

any  wood  on  any 

Sround.  Saws  tree* 
own.  Catalog  free,  a 
Pint  order  aecureiagencyt 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  St,  Chicago.  Ill 


Cash  or  Time 

Buysya 

FARM 

_ _ _  In  Virginia 

With  cozy  new  3- room  cottage  like  cut,  and  25 
acres  for  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Only 
two  miles  from  the  live  town! of aWaverly,  on 
N.  &  W.  Ry., -midway  betweenlNorfolk  and 
Richmond.  Delightful  climate,  abundant  water, 
unexcelled  markets  for  produce.  Splendid 
social  advantages.  "Go  South, -Young  Manl1 
Write  today  for  Booklets,  lists  of  bargains  in 
farms.. lowest  excursion  rates,  etc,- 

it  FtV  UaBAUWe.  *=== 

Agrt  A  rndl.  Agt.  rSTTTnTG 
Norfolk  a  western  R?, 

Bos  ELRonnoke,  Va. 


An  Opportunity  for 
Homeseekers 

To  the  man  who  is  in  search  of  a  home, 
no  better  opportunity  can  be  offered  than 
the  Low  Homeseekers’  Rates  in  effect 

via  the 

Union  Pacific 

on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month 


II  .||  i  To  many  points  in 

Until  Kansas,  Nebraska, 

April  30th,  I90T,  [  Colorado,  Wyoming, 

1  Montana,  Utah  and  Idaho. 

Inquire  of 


E.  L.  LOMAX,  O.  P.  A., 
Omaha,  Neb. 
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l  we  make 

ooo  miles 
ence  every 

5?ss.  month. 


Every  year  _p 

since  wire  fence 
came  into  use,  we  ^J(T 
W  have  made  and  sold 
W  more  wire  fence  than  all  other  fe 
f  combined.  With  the  largest  output 
during  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
industry,  we  always  "bid  highest  for  fence  brains. 

These  master  minds  of  steel -wire -making  have  never  ^ 
stopped  working  on  wire-fence  improvements. 

And  we  make  50,000  miles  of  fence  every  month— enough 
to  go  twice  around  the  world — because  the  discerning  American 
farmer  demands  that  much 


AMERICAN 


That’s  over  80%  of  all  the  wire  fence  sold,  which  means  that  four 

t  of  five  farmers  demand  American  Fence. 

Now,  four  out  of  five  American  farmers  are  not  wrong  on  tnis 

fence  question. 

They  know  that  whenever  they  need  fence,  they  can  always 
sure  that  American  Fence  is  the  best  fence  ever  produced  up 

to  that  hour  and  minute.  . 

Recent  improvements  in  galvanizing  make  American 

^  Fence  longer  lived,  make  it  cost  you  less  per  rod  per 
year’s  wear,  though  the  price  remains  the  same. 


Drop  me 
a  postal 
and  tell  me 
how  much 
fence  you  will 
need  this  year. 

I  will  writeyou  ^ 

a  personal  letter 
about  American  Fence 
and  send  you  this  com¬ 
bination  key-ring,  screw- 
d river  and  bottle-opener, 


3762  V 

'r  "©UNO  »  V 
CH|CAC0  'X(g«et 


Vol.  LX VI.  No.  2973. 

SIX  TONS  OF  FORAGE  PER  ACRE. 

A  System  of  Double  Crops. 

What:  would  you  do  if  you  had  75  acres  In  crops 
which  averaged  over  six  tons  of  rough  forage  to  the 
acre?  What  you  would  do  with  a  herd  of  50  cows 
and  young  stock  would  prove  a  terror  to  the  mort¬ 
gage,  and  give  you  great  opportunities  on  the  stump 
as  an  institute  speaker. 

Did  anybody  ever  do  this? 

Yes,  it  was  done  last  year  on  the  farm  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick.  You 
will  remember  that  we  printed  several  articles  showing 
how  one  crop  followed  another,  so  that  the  land  is 
never  idle.  Now  we  have  a  report  of  the  crops  for 
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I  his  is  very  important  in  growing  crops  in  this  way, 
because  no  time  must  be  lost  in  preparing  the  soil. 
For  example,  one  field  of  two  acres  gave  nearly  12  tons 
of  green  wheat.  '  1  hen ' it  was  plowed  and  planted  to 
corn,  giving  102  bushels  and  4.(5  tons  of  fodder.  Then 
it  could  be  seeded  to  rye  or  wheat  for  forage  next 
Spring.  Another  acre  gave  7/  tons  of  wheat  fodder, 
then  after  refitting  1 2'/j  tons  of  Kaffir  corn  and  cow 
peas,  and  is  now  in  wheat  or  rye  again.  Still  another 
field  gave  'V/>  tons  of  Crimson  clover  hay,  03  bushels 
of  corn  and  7/  tons  of  corn  fodder,  and  is  now  in 
Crimson  clover  again.  Thus  the  system  is  to  keep 
the  soil  constantly  covered  by  some  forage  crop  which 
can  be  fed  green  as  long  as  it  is  soft  enough,  and  then 
what  is  left,  cured  into  hay.  We  speak  ot  "fields”  on 


WEEKLY,  -f 1 .00  PER  YEAR 

to  them.  Some  ot  these  phosphates  contain  30  to  32 
per  cent  of  actual  phosphoric  acid,  and  are  in  the 
market  at  $3  per  ton  less  than  the  acid  or  soluble  phos¬ 
phates  containing  hut  I  t  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  The 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  then  costs  150  per  cent  more 
than  insoluble.  When  I  began  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers  on  my  farm  about  1H75,  since  which  time  1 
have  continued  their  use,  mixing  them  by  formulas 
wrought  out  of  the  farm  by  farm  trials,  chemists  at¬ 
tached  no  farm  value  to  the  insoluble  phosphates,  and 
the  trade  then  and  now  discouraged  their  use.  Since 
IHHl  plain  phosphates  have  been  in  continuous  use  on 
my  farm  in  an  experimental  way,  and  now  enter  into 
my  regular  fertilization  for  all  farm  crops,  and  yearly 
in  increasing  amounts.  It  will  he  seen  that  during  all 


A  SOILING  CROP  OF  COW  PEAS  AND  KAFFIR  CORN  IN  NEW  JERSEY.  Fig.  16. 


the  year— taken  from  75  2-5  acres.  They  are  grouped 
together  as  follows: 

( J  hi: ion  Fohaok. 

Wheat  fodder . 24.43  tons. 

Rye  fodder .  20.70  “ 

Cow  pea  fodder .  30.38  ■“ 

Millet  fodder .  20.07  •• 

Kllnge  corn .  224.30  “ 

Total  . . , .  325.94  “ 

luiv  Kodoeh. 


Alfalfa  hay . 

tons. 

Millet  huv . 

(’em mini  cloyer  hav . 

Oats  unci  pi'ii  hay . 

It 

Timothy  hay . 

Dry  corn  fodder . 

.  37.7(5 

II 

Total  . 

.  132.98 

II 

1  here  were  in  addition  520  bushels  of  dry  corn. 

I  bus  you  will  see  that  the  farm  did  average  six  tons 
of  forage  per  acre.  Understand  that  what  we  call 
green  forage  is  wheat,  rye,  millet,  etc.,  cut  when  the 
heads  are  forming,  and  fed  green.  As  was  the  case 
with  the  millet  the  last  of  the  crop  can  be  dried  and 
made  into  hay.  I  he  green  forage  is  cut  every  day 
and  hauled  at  once  to  the  stable  or  yard  where  it  is 
fed  to  the  cows. 

I  he  farmer  who  is  satisfied  with  one  crop  during  the 
season  will  wonder  how  it  was  possible  to  produce 
this  enormous  output.  This  is  a  good  farm,  and  is 
never  left  idle.  I  lie  soil  is  level,  and  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  drained,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  at  all  seasons. 


this  farm,  but  there  are  no  fences — the  "fields”  being 
divisions  of  the  farm  accurately  staked  out,  so  that 
the  crops  can  be  weighed  and  recorded.  Some  fertil¬ 
izer  is  used,  and  the  manure  is  hauled  and  spread  as 
needed.  At  this  time  the  entire  farm  is  covered  by 
some  living  crop— wheat,  rye,  Alfalfa  or  grass;  on 
some  lighter  soils  one  plowing  during  the  season 
would  be  enough-  the  remainder  of  the  working  being 
done  with  a  disk  harrow.  This  plan  is  a  good  one  for 
several  kinds  of  farming.  Where  a  farmer  has  some 
level  ground  and  the  remainder  hilly  lie  can  use  the 
latter  for  pasture  and  push  the  level  ground  hard  with 
these  forage  crops.  A  market  gardener  can  use  a  few 
acres  in  this  way  to  provide  forage  for  his  stock,  or  to 
feed  cattle  for  manure.  The  system  works  well  with 
dairy  cows,  and  might  be  made  just  as  useful  in  feed¬ 
ing  beef  cattle.  We  believe  it  will  he  quite  largely 
followed  in  the  future. 


USE  OF  THE  PLAIN  PHOSPHATES. 

'I  he  undecomposed  mineral  phosphates,  or  the  ground 
phosphatic  materials  on  the  market  under  the  name  of 
ground  rock  phosphates,  floats,  etc.,  are  known  to  our 
New  England  trade  as  plain  phosphates.  Their  value 
has  recently  been  reviewed  in  your  paper  by  that  com¬ 
petent  authority,  Prof.  Hopkins,  who  is  certainly  doing 
the  farm  interests  a  great  service  in  inviting  attention 


these  years  that  chemists  and  scientific  men  have  been 
discussing  their  use  I  have  been  using  them,  indeed 
before  they  had  seriously  been  considered  as  a  source  of 
available  plant  food. 

I  find  that  their  value  varies  with  the  crops.  A  series 
of  plots  given  over  to  crop  rotation  of  eight  years  was 
the  past  season  in  oat  hay.  Plot  4,  given  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  gave  a  yield  of  (5,538  pounds  of  air-dry  oats 
and  peas,  and  plot  5  gave  6,H(5K  pounds  for  the  use  of 
plain  phosphate.  But  I  write  mainly  to  say  that  Prof. 
Hopkins  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  necessity  of  the 
presence  of  humus  in  large  quantities.  My  farm  is 
a  typical  upland  or  hill  New  England  granite  soil. 
These  farms  are  not  rich  in  organic  matter.  They  are 
far  from  being  such  soils  as  1  saw  at  the  Illinois  State 
College  farm,  where  Prof.  Hopkins  is  investigating,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  famous  black  soils  of  his  State. 
Nor  do  1  find  the  value  of  these  phosphates  confined 
to  soils  that  have  been  recently  manured.  T  am  aware 
that  the  bacteria  that  aid  in  forming  the  acids  in  the 
soil  that  have  to  do  with  the  solubility  and  availability 
of  plain  phosphates  are  not  so  active  in  soils  low  in 
organic  matter,  yet  some  of  our  upland  or  hill  farms 
are  at  least  slightly  acid  to  acid,  and  on  these  tin- 
plain  phosphates,  as  related,  are  working  well.  On 
freshly  turned  or  on  limestone  soils  or  soils  that  are 
alkaline  it  might  he  and  probably  would  be  different. 
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Sandy  soils  low  in  humus  have  a  problem  of  their  own. 
Less  decomposition  might  occur,  yet  less  loss  from 
leaching  would  follow  on  such  soils.  It  appears  that 
the  plain  phosphates  that  I  have  been  fortunate  to 
buy.  have  contained  as  shown  by  analyses  considerable 
available  phosphoric  acid.  From  my  experience  with 
these  phosphates  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  while  their 
value  will  vary  with  the  farms  on  which  they  may  be 
used,  and  on  the  immediate  use  made  of  fresh  yard 
manure  in  connection  with  them,  yet  on  all  farms  they 
will  be  found  to  a  considerable  degree  available  and 
on  most  soils  not  already  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  and 
there  are  few  such  soils  of  economic  value.  On  acid 
soils  they  should  be  generally  used.  By  adopting  his 
suggestions  for  their  use,  no  acid  phosphate  need  be 
bought,  thus  making  a  great  saving,  j.  w.  sanborn. 

New  Hampshire.. _ 

IMPROVING  THE  WEATHER  SERVICE. 

To  the  end  that  the  farmers  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  possible,  may  be  provided  with  information 
as  to  the  forecast  of  the  weather,  I  herewith  submit  a 
plan  for  the  dissemination  of  such  information  among 
the  patrons  of  rural  free  delivery  mail  routes  by  rural 
free  delivery  mail  carriers,  by  means  of  signals  to  be 
displayed  from  their  vehicles.  To  avoid  confusion  there 
should  be  but  two  signals,  a  white  one,  to  designate 
fair,  and  a  black  one,  to  designate  foul  weather.  The 
carriers  to  receive  forecasts  and  arrange  signals  before 
leaving  their  distributing  post  offices,  as  follows :  If 
the  forecast  be  for  fair  weather  for  the  day,  display 
white  signal  from  top  of  staff.  If  the  forecast  be  for 
fair  weather  for  the  day  followed  by  foul  weather  for 
the  next  day,  display  the  black  signal  under  the  white 
one.  If  the  forecast  be  the  reverse  of  this,  reverse  the 
order  of  the  signals.  In  continued  fair  or  foul  weathei 
only  one  signal  would  be  necessary.  Signals  should  be 
large  enough  to  be  plainly  visible  for  a  distance  of 
one-half  mile.  By  this  plan  not  only  the  patrons  of  the 
mail  routes,  but  all  citizens  who  may  see  the  signals, 
will  he  fully  advised  of  weather  conditions. 

Indiana.  _  j.  w.  trinkle. 

HENS  WITH  BAD  COLDS. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  in  poor  health,  so  on  rending  Cos¬ 
grove’s  and  Mapes’s  success  I  i bought  1  would  try  my  luck 
on  hens.  Last  year  I  had  excellent  luck  from  100  hens,  and 
this  year  I  tried  200,  hut  with  poor  success.  1  have  four  houses ; 
two  houses  are  12x12,  one  is  8  x  30,  the  other  is  8  x  50. 
The  12  x  12  has  30  hens,  the  8  x  30,  50;  the  8  x  50,  100, 
divided  into  three  pens.  About  three  weeks  ago  I  noticed 
one  or  two  hens  that  seemed  to  have  colds.  Their  noses 
were  wet,  and  they  kept  sneezing;  then  their  heads  would 
swell  on  one  side  so  as  almost  to  close  the  eye.  I  read  up 
what  I  could  tind  and  concluded  they  were  affected  with 
roup.  I  have  tried  what  home  remedies  I  could,  such  as 
separating  them  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  making  a 
solution  of  one  quart  water  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
kerosene,  immersing  the  head  in  it,  then  one  teaspoonful  of 
Pratt's  poultry  food  with  three  teaspoonfuls  water,  and 
forced  It  into  them  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  three  days. 
They  seem  to  recover  and'  then  in  a  few  days  more  come 
down  the  same  way.  The  houses  have  an  earth  floor,  well 
covered  with  leaves  for  scratching,  which  I  clean  out  once 
in  two  weeks  and  renew.  I  clean  off  drop  hoard  every  two 
days.  For  their  rations  I  give  in  the  morning  one  part  oats, 
one  part  wheat  as  a  scratch.  At  1 1  o’clock  I  give  a  mash, 
two  parts  bran,  one  part  common  1,  one  part  oats,  with 
poultry  food,  wet  up  with  skim-milk.  At  night  I  feed 
cracked  corn.  Twice  a  week  I  feed  cabbage.  They  have 
charcoal  and  oyster  shells  where  they  can  get  them  at  any 
time.  They  do  not  range,  and  still  have  no  drafts,  as  their 
houses  are  well  ventilated,  every  other  window  being  covered 
with  cloth,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  have  a  cold.  Can 
you  see  what  my  trouble  is,  and  how  can  I  benefit  it? 

Connecticut.  x.  it.  f. 

It  may  be  that  this  man’s  trouble  is  caused  not  by 
insufficient,  but  by  improper  ventilation.  On  a  recent 
visit  to  Storrs  College,  Prof.  Graham  showed  me  some 
poultry  houses  where  the  upper  half  of  the  windows 
was  covered  with  cloth.  He  said  they  had  the  lower 
half  covered  with  cloth  at  first,  and  the  fowls  had  colds 
all  the  time.  By  putting  the  glass  at  the  bottom  and 
covering  the  upper  half  of  the  window  with  cloth  the 
difficulty  was  removed  at  once.  At  the  meeting  in 
New  Haven,  December  18,  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  T.  M.  Woods,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  told  us  that  he  had  cured  cases  of  severe 
colds  by  keeping  the  birds  outdoors  all  the  time,  night 
and  day.  This  subject  of  ventilation  is  one  that  re¬ 
quires  some  study.  I  have  observed  that  confined  cold 
air,  like  that  in  an  unventilated  room,  is  much  chillier 
than  pure  moving  outdoor  air,  though  the  latter  may 
be  several  degrees  colder  by  the  thermometer.  One 
of  the  speakers  at  the  above  meeting  said  he  made  a 
practice  of  opening  his  henhouses  to  let  the  colder 
outside  air  warm  up  the  houses.  This  may  sound  ri¬ 
diculous,  but  really  it  is  good  practice.  My  henhouse 
doors  open  into  the  scratching  sheds,  and  they  are 
usually  wide  open  all  day  in  Winter,  and  night  and  day 
in  Summer.  The  neglected  colds  in  I.  R.  F.’s  fowls 
have  undoubtedly  run  into  roup,  but  he  can  be  sure 
of  it  if  there  is  a  very  disagreeable  odor  present.  The 
cures  are  numerous,  but  when  cured  T  should  never 
use  such  birds  as  breeders.  A  good  remedy  Is  a  table¬ 


spoonful  of  lard,  half  as  much  each  of  ginger,  cayenne 
pepper,  and  mustard;  mix  well  and  add  enough  flour 
to  make  a  dough ;  roll  into  slugs  as  big  as  the  top 
joint  of  your  little  finger  and  put  one  down  the  bird’s 
throat  every  12  or  24  hours,  according  to  severity  of 
case.  If  the  head  is  swollen,  make  a  wash  of  one  part 
spirits  turpentine  to  six  parts  glycerine,  and  bathe  the 
head  frequently,  or  use  both  remedies.  If  they  don’t 
improve  in  three  or  four  days,  kill  and  bury  or  burn. 

The  best  preventive  is  plenty  of  fresh  air.  If  I 
kept  Leghorns  or  Minorcas  with  their  big  combs  I 
believe  I  should  cut  their  combs  and  wattles  off,  “dub” 


A  YOUNG  SIIEEP  FARMER.  Fig.  17. 


them  as  they  do  game  cocks;  then  fresh  cold  air 
wouldn’t  do  them  any  harm.  My  cockerels  stay  out 
in  the  scratching  shed  all  day,  even  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  zero ;  their  heads  are  red  as  fire,  not  a 
frozen  comb  or  wattles  among  them,  and  not  a  sign 
of  a  cold  this  Winter.  Occasionally  one  of  my  hens 
will  have  a  cold,  but  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  usually 
to  do  anything  for  it ;  they  get  well  In  a  day  or  two 
with  nothing  but  plenty  of  food  and  fresh  air. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


USE  OF  AN  OLD  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINE. 

On  page  945,  last  month,  you  published  the  letters 
from  several  automobile  manufacturing  companies  re¬ 
garding  the  practical  use  of  automobiles  for  farm  use. 
The  automobile  on  the  farm  is  rather  a  novel  thing  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  but  gasoline  engines  are 
found  everywhere  and  are  no  longer  considered  un¬ 
practical  from  a  business  standpoint  for  the  average 
dairy  farmer.  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  look 
around  for  a  gasoline  engine  of  not  less  than  six 
horse  power,  and  after  consulting  several  dealers  in 
engines  I  found  that  I  could  get  nothing  that  was 
satisfactory  for  less  than  $350.  I  then  visited  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  motors  for  automobiles,  and  looked  over 
an  engine  that  had  been  taken  from  a  car  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  more  powerful  engine.  This  old  engine 
he  offered  to  let  me  have  for  $100,  and  guaranteed  it 


Wllicn  IS  TIIE  BETTER  TEAM?  Fig.  18. 

to  develop  14  actual  horse-power  at  1,000  revolutions 
per  minute.  This  was  certainly  enough  horse-power, 
provided  the  engine  would  stand  the  wear,  and  I  de 
cided  to  chance  the  purchase.  After  the  engine  had 
been  mounted  on  a  pair  of  trucks  and  everything  was 
in  running  order,  the  whole  cost  was  $150.  I  have 
cut  all  of  my  cornstalks,  shelled  corn,  ground  feed  and 
cut  wood  with  this  engine  as  the  power;  the  feed  cutter 
is  a  No.  12  Smalley,  and  was  run  easily  and  faster 
than  one  man  cared  to  feed  it.  As  an  experiment  I 
used  this  engine  on  a  four-roll  corn-husker  with 
shredder  and  blower  attachment,  and  had  excellent 
results.  The  engine  has  proved  to  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  and  the  results  have  been  more  than  satisfactory. 
I  give  experience,  but  I  do  not  advise  the  buying  of  any 


old  engine,  for  most  second-hand  engines  when  taken 
from  the  automobile  arc  ready  for  the  scrap  heap. 
Judicious  buying  in  this  line  will  undoubtedly  prove 
satisfactory,  for  instead  of  having  an  engine  with  a 
set  speed,  such  as  are  now  on  the  market,  the  automo¬ 
bile  engine  will  give  a  changed  speed,  anything  from 
100  to  1,000  revolutions  in  a  two-cylinder  affair,  and 
even  higher  with  four  cylinders.  This  changed  speed 
is  an  important  factor,  for  it  allows  the  running  of  a 
low  speed  machine  on  the  same  pulleys  that  are  used 
for  the  high  speed,  and  there  is  less  chance  of  bursting 
a  fly-wheel  on  the  machine  in  operation  by  over¬ 
speeding.  J.  ADAMS. 

Wisconsin. 


HEN  MANURE  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Could  you  give  me  a  formula  for  making  phosphate  out 
of  hen  manure  and  wood  ashes?  I  have  one  ton  of  phos¬ 
phate,  4-8-(i,  to  mix  with  It.  I  have  two  tons  of  manure 
and  one  ton  of  ashes.  It  cost  me  a  lot  for  phosphate  last 
year,  and  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  use  this  and  make  it 
cheaper  and  better.  A.  a.  c. 

Coxsackle,  N.  Y. 

Do  not  mix  the  wood  ashes  with  the  hen  manure 
whatever  you  do.  This  is  the  worst  operation  with 
manure,  because  the  lime  in  the  ashes  will  set  free 
the  ammonia  in  the  hen  manure.  Broadcast  the  ashes 
and  harrow  them  in,  and  use  the  hen  manure  in  the 
hill  or  drill,  but  do  not  mix  them  with  either  the  hen 
manure  or  the  fertilizer.  As  for  mixing  the  manure 
and  fertilizer,  this  is  about  what  you  would  have  if  you 
could  make  a  perfect  mixture: 

Phosphoric 

Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 

Two  tons  hen  manure .  40  33  13 

One  ton  fertilizer .  80  100  120 

Total  .  120  193  133 

That  will  give  you  three  tons  of  a  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  two  per  cent  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  two 
per  cent  potash.  You  do  not  state  what  you  will  use 
this  on,  but  it  is  not  a  good  mixture  for  any  of  our  com¬ 
mon  farm  or  garden  crops.  There  is  no  use  making  a 
bulky  mixture  that  will  cover  more  ground  unless  you 
add  plant  food.  Your  half  ton  of  ashes  will  add  50 
pounds  of  potash,  which  will  not  make  much  difference 
with  the  hen  manure.  We  would  use  the  fertilizer  as 
it  is  and  mix  chemicals  with  the  hen  manure.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  do  this : 


Two  tons  lien  manure . 

\ 

Nitrogen. 

40 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

33 

Potash. 

13 

1.200  pounds  acid  phosphate. 

0 

108 

0 

000  pounds  line  bone . 

18 

150 

O 

000  pounds  muriate  potash.. 

O 

0 

300 

000  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. . 

90 

0 

0 

Total . 

154 

351 

313 

That  will  give  you  Z]/2  tons  of  a  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  over  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nearly  nine  of  potash.  That  would  be  a 
good  mixture  for  fruit,  or  you  could  use  more  nitrate 
of  soda  and  make  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  higher.  In 
order  to  make  such  a  mixture  you  must  have  the  hen 
manure  very  fine  and  dry. 


THE  SOIL  UNDER  A  STACK. 

Under  the  heading  “Farmers’  Club,”  page  944,  we 
find  a  most  singular  statement  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  under  haystack,  which  is  so  contra¬ 
dictory  to  my  own  experience  and  observation  in  this 
part  of  Pennsylvania  that  I  think  the  stack  had  no 
detrimental  action  upon  the  soil  at  all,  but  that’  we 
must  look  beyond  or  back  rather  of  the  time  when  the 
stack  was  made  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solution  of  the 
poor  corn  grown  on  this  spot.  Tt  is  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  farmers  in  this  community  and  elsewhere 
that  it  has  come  under  my  observation,  to  place  their 
stack  when  stacking  in  field  upon  the  driest  and  highest 
situation  in  the  field,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is 
also  the  poorest  for  crop  production,  and  the  beneficial 
results  to  the  soil  of  this  practice  have  been  proved  over 
and  over  again.  I  cite  one  instance.  Three  years  ago, 
where  I  thrashed  a  crop  of  buckwheat  on  a  small  rise 
in  the  field,  which  field  was  plowed  the  following  year, 
the  field  was  manured  at  rate  of  20  tons  of  raw  manure 
to  the  acre,  with  exception  of  place  where  stack  stood, 
all  straw  and  chaff  being  removed  from  same.  This 
stack  stood  only  from  October  to  February.  The  result 
was  that  the  corn  was  larger  by  half  than  any  near  it, 
and  the  year  following  oats  lodged  thereon  before 
filling.  This  year  hay  was  larger  than  any  other  spot 
in  field,  and  we  have  found  that  beneficial  action  of 
manure  on  crop  following  has  been  exactly  in  proportion 
to  length  of  time  same  has  been  spread  upon  the  land 
before  plowing  down.  A  few  rods  from  where  I  write 
is  an  old  bore  for  oil ;  where  the  rock  from  a  depth 
of  1,800  or  so  feet  was  dumped  nothing  grows  a.: 
yet.  In  a  few  years,  by  the  action  of  frost,  etc.,  it 
will  sod  over,  but  if  it  should  be  plowed,  even  though 
a  stack  had  been  there,  corn  would  be  very  poor  in¬ 
deed  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  field.  Rock  comes 
quite  close  to  the  top  near  Franklin  also;  there  are 
a  few  oil  bores  in  that  vicinity.  j.  q.  m. 

Geneva,  Pa. 
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THE  CHANCES  IN  VETERINARY  WORK. 

A  Talk  to  Farm  Boys. 

THE  NEED  FOR  MEN. — The  farm  boy  naturally 
likes  animals,  as  he  is  the  one  who  is  most  with  them, 
and  understands  their  habits  and  ways.  It  is  the  farm 
boy  Who  has  the  handling  of  animals  to  do,  and  he  it 
is  who  looks  after  them  when  they  are  sick.  When 
they  are  sick,  or  when  they  are  well,  he  cares  for 
them.  If  he  is  observing,  as  he  usually  is,  and  remem¬ 
bers,  he  soon  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  ailings  of 
animal  kind,  and  what  to  do  when  his  animals  fall 
s:ck.  The  boy  on  the  farm,  therefore,  has  a  peculiar 
fitness  for  veterinary  work,  and,  with  training,  makes 
an  excellent  physical!  for  animals.  He  is  apt  to  be  a 
sharp-minded  fellow  in  his  way,  so  that  when  he  notices 
even  in  times  of  accident  or  great  danger  how  hard  it 
is  sometimes  to  get  a  veterinary  surgeon  wrio  amounts 
to  anything,  and  especially  how  hard  to  get  a  good 
one,  and  if  by  good  fortune  in  an  emergency  an  excel¬ 
lent  surgeon  is  on  hand,  how  almost  miraculous  seem 
the  cures,  he  gets  thinking  pretty  seriously,  perhaps,  of 
becoming  a  veterinary  surgeon  himself.  Does  the 
farm  boy  realize,  though,  the  numbers  of  animals  there 
arc,  and  their  value,  in  the  town,  county.  State  and 
nation?  If  lie  did,  lie  would  think  a  little  harder.  The 
United  States  Government  figures  arc,  beyond  question, 
correct.  According  to  them  the  showing  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  up  to  January  1,  1906,  was  as  follows: 
Horses,  082,232,  valued  at  $70,160,719;  mules,  4,168, 
worth  $452,550;  milch  cows,  1,755,972,  worth  $60,581,- 
034 ;  other  cattle,  954,277,  worth  $15,764,647 ;  sheep, 
995,335,  worth  $5,051,325;  swine,  682,367,  worth  $5,- 
029,544.  The  total  number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State 
was  5,074,353,  valued  at  $157,039,819.  Stupendous  as 
these  truthful  figures  are,  they  are  nothing  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  number  of  farm  animals  in  the 
nation  and  their  value,  which  reached,  January  last, 
191,719,126,  worth  $3,667,389,442.  Thinking  of  such 
wealth  in  animal  kind,  in  the  State  and  nation,  there 
dawns  upon  a  boy  the  terrible  losses  which  may  come, 
and  actually  do  come,  if  any  number  of  these  animals 
are  stricken  with  disease.  Then  the  need  for  phy¬ 
sicians  to  take  care  of  the  animals  is  easily  seen.  Cer¬ 
tainly  every  farm  boy  knows  of  the  acccidents  and  in¬ 
juries,  the  colds,  various  forms  of  indigestion,  and  the 
numerous  illnesses  to  which  single  animals  are  subject, 
the  insect  plagues  which  weaken  flocks  or  herds  and 
cheat  the  farmer  out  of  his  just  profits,  the  ravages  of 
pestilence  which  scourge  the  animals  of  a  region, 
and  may  spread  over  the  State,  carrying  off  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  poultry,  as  the  case  may  be. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR*  STUDY.  — There  are 
many  boys  in  the  country  who  are  clever  enough  to 
see  opportunities  and  to  seize  them.  The  probabilities 
arc  that  here  and  there  throughout  the  State  there  are 
young  men  who  long  to  know  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  study  these  things,  and  to 
prepare  to  become  veterinary  surgeon 
or  veterinary  physician,  or  a  veterinar¬ 
ian  as  the  word  is  commonly  used,  to 
serve  the  country  communities,  the 
State  or  the  nation.  By  the  liberality 
of  the  State  a  first-rate  training  in 
veterinary  medicine,  without  any  cost 
for  tuition,  to  New  York  State  men, 
may  be  had  at  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  situated  on  the 
grounds  of  Cornell  University  at  Ith¬ 
aca.  Under  the  State  law  a  boy  can¬ 
not  enter  the  college  unt'il  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  four  years’  high  school  course 
in  the  State,  or  has  had  an  equivalent 
education,  then  he  can  get  a  veterinary 
student’s  certificate  from  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  Albany  and 
enter  the  college  without  any  further 
trouble.  The  length  of  the  course  is 
three  years  of  nine  months  each,  be¬ 
ginning  in  September  of  each  year  and 
ending  in  June  of  the  following  year. 

The  course  takes  fully  as  long  as,  and 
is  even  in  many  ways  better,  than  a  course  in  human 
medicine  at  our  best  schools,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  man  doesn’t  have  to  pay  about  $150  a  year  for  tui¬ 
tion,  as  lie  would  if  he  studied  human  medicine.  If 
a  man  is  successful  in  his  veterinary  course  the  Uni¬ 
versity  gives  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  If  lie  wins  this,  as  any  bright,  healthy, 
earnest  and  industrious  boy  can,  he  can  easily  pass  the 
State  examinations,  and  get  a  life  license  to  practice 
anywhere  in  New  York  that  he  pleases.  Of  course  a 
boy  must  pay  for  his  board,  room,  books  and  other 
small  college  fees ;  the  State  cannot  be  expected  to  pay 
these. 

CHANCES  FOR  A  LIVELIHOOD.— The  openings 
for  young  men,  who  have  been  well  trained  in  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine,  are  so  many  in  America  at  present, 
and  are  increasing  so  rapidly  every  year  in  number  and 
variety,  that  farm  boys  with  a  bent  for  the  work  can 


well  afford  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  think  whether 
or  not  they  should  make  this  their  life  work.  In  the 
United  States  War  Department  between  40  and  50  mili¬ 
tary  veterinarians  may  have  office  in  the  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments  and  artillery  corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  I  o 
secure  these  positions  nine  days’  examination  Is  re¬ 
quired,  covering  professional  training,  physical  and 
moral  fitness  and  horsemanship.  For  a  number  ot 
years  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  enough  men  of 
the  high  grade  desired.  A  bill  is  before  Congress  to 
give  these  men  the  pay,  allowances  and  retirement  of 
a  second  and  first  lieutenant  of  cavalry  mounted.  In 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  more 
especially  because  of  the  new  meat  inspection  law, 
many  more  men  are  needed  as  inspectors  of  animals, 
meats  and  meat  food  products,  as  chiefs  of  stations, 
quarantine  inspectors,  investigators  of  diseases  at  the 
laboratories  in  Washington,  inspectors  of  export  ani- 
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mals  at  the  sea  ports,  traveling,  supervising  inspectors. 
Hundreds  of  veterinarians  are  so  employed,  and  the 
U.  S.  Government  has  never  been  able  to  get  enough 
men.  Frofessors  of  veterinary  science  arc  constantly 
needed  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  veterinary  colleges, 
universities  and  experiment  stations.  Highly  trained 
men  are  often  in  demand.  The  States  are  appointing 
State  veterinarians  to  look  after  the  interests  of  live 
stock.  The  cities  are  employing  sanitary  inspectors  and 
meat  inspectors  to  see  that  no  noxious  meats  or  other 
foods  are  placed  on  sale.  The  time  is  near  when  all 
the  prominent  cities  will  need  such  officers  to  inspect 
in  markets,  butcher  shops  and  to  see  the  undesirable 
animals  or  meats  do  not  come  into  their  region  by  rail 
or  by  country  road.  In  the  Empire  State,  and  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  thousands  of  men  are  needed  in  the 
wide,  open  field  of  veterinary  practice.  In  the  rural 
regions,  of  New  York  there  is  hardly  a  county  where 


an  enterprising,  well-trained  man  cannot  make  a  good 
livelihood  as  a  veterinarian.  The  cities  and  towns  are 
not  at  all  overstocked  with  this  class  of  professional 
men.  Ample  fortunes  are  being  made  in  several  of  the 
larger  towns  of  the  State  by  veterinarians  and  comfort¬ 
able  livings  in  many  quarters.  Wideawake,  energetic 
young  men,  with  a  bent  for  the  work,  and  the  high 
training  required  by  the  New  York  State  law  for  li¬ 
cense  to  practice,  are  needed  everywhere. 

APPEAL  FOR  MEN. — The  need  for  men  to  take 
care  of  farm  animals,  the  opportunities  to  be  trained 
by  the  liberality  of  the  State,  and  the  excellent  chances 
to  make  a  good  livelihood  at  the  work,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  natural  instincts  for  the  care  of  animals 
are  not  ’ost  sight  of,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  impress 
farm  boys,  of  the  right  sort,  and  with  the  right  bent, 
with  the  good  to  be  done  in  veterinary  work.  The 
farm  boy  has  a  genuine  liking  for  animal  kind.  Pro¬ 


fessional  knowledge  of  veterinary  work  remarkably 
spurs  and  stimulates  that  liking,  at  the  same  time  it 
shows  him  how  the  application  of  the  medical  principles 
to  animals  will  help  animal  kind,  the  State,  and  himself. 
The  State  and  the  community  where  he  lives  are  made 
richer  by  his  services.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  farming 
communities.  If  the  farm  boy  should  become  a  veteri¬ 
narian  in  the  State,  the  State  is  not  robbed  of  a  man. 
Both  the  State  and  the  farms  are  helped. 

U.  S.  Army.  (dr.)  d.  artiiur  hughes. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  PIPING  WATER. 

Lead  Pipe  With  Block  Tin  Lining. 

After  reading  the  article  “What  Makes  Water  Foul,” 
on  page  958,  I  thought  possibly  my  experience  might 
be  of  some  interest  to  G.  W.  B.  I  have  a  spring  at 
Glen  Summit  Springs,  Pa.,  known  as  the  Glen  Summit 
Spring.  It  is  unusually  pure  water,  having  but  a  little 
over  one  grain  of  solids  to  the  United  States  gallon, 
in  fact  it  is  the  purest  spring  water  of  which  T  can  find 
any  record  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  I  speak  of 
this  from  the  fact  that  the  purity  of  the  water  makes 
a  difference  in  regard  to  its  attacking  metals.  The 
purest  water  will  attack  metal  the  quickest.  I  handle  this 
water  commercially,  and  had  to  lay  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  pipe  to  conduct  it  to  the  railroad.  I  consulted  the 
chemist  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  pipe.  His  judg¬ 
ment  was  common  black  iron  pipe.  I  laid  a  two-inch 
pipe,  and  very  soon  after  laying  it  I  commenced  to  dis¬ 
cover  small  particles  of  rust  coming  through.  By  flush¬ 
ing  the  pipe,  that  is,  letting  a  full  st'rcam  of  water 
through  it,  I  could  clean  it  out  so  that  tor  a  time  there 
would  not  be  much  of  the  rust,  but  the  pipe  continued 
to  rust  more  and  more,  and  my  trouble  continued  to 
increase. 

I  then  decided  to  lay  an  inch  and  a  half  galvanized 
pipe,  and  knowing  that  galvanizing  on  a  steel  pipe 
would  not  last  long,  but  believing  that  an  iron  pipe 
galvanized  and  baked  in  after  the  old  process  would 
relieve  me  of  my  trouble  (which  probably  would  have 
been  the  case  had  my  water  been  impregnated  with 
lime)  I  made  arrangements  to  have  the  pipe  manu¬ 
factured,  cut  into  lengths  before  galvanizing,  and  gal¬ 
vanized  and  baked  in  after  the  old  process,  especially  for 
my  work.  I  took  up  the  black  pipe  and  put  down  the 
galvanized  pipe.  This  served  a  good  purpose  Tor  nearly 
two  years.  Then  I  discovered  slight  particles  of  rust. 
This  gradually  increased,  until  I  was  forced  to  give  up 
the  use  of  this  pipe.  I  finally  decided  to  have  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  block  tin  pipe  made  expressly  for  my  use. 

I  had  the  inside  half  of  the  pipe  made  of  block  tin,  and 
the  outside  half  made  of  lead.  This  would  be  what  is 
termed  a  tin-lined  lead  pipe,  but  made  differently  from 
the  commercial  article  by  having  half  the  inside  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  pipe  made  of  block  tin,  which  really  makes 
a  block  tin  pipe,  the  lead  on  the  out¬ 
side  being  for  protecting  the  tin  from 
the  soil,  as  some  kinds  of  soil  are  de¬ 
structive  to  block  tin.  .  This  made  a 
very  expensive  pipe  line,  but  a  perfect 
one,  as  water  will  n  >t  take  up  any  of 
the  salts  of  block  tin,  block  tin  actually 
being  more  perfect  for  handling  pure 
water  than  glass,  as  pure  water  will 
take  up  some  of  the  salts  of  glass,  and 
water  if  boiled  in  glass  under  pressure 
will  eat  a  hole  through  it  at  some  point 
in  a  very  few  hours. 

If  your  correspondent  would  go  to  the 
expense  of  getting  a  block  tin  lined  lead 
pipe,  even  of  the  commercial  grade,  with 
a  thin  lining,  it  would  probably  put  an 
end  to  all  of  his  trouble.  Flis  iron 
pipe  I  judge  must  be  galvanized  iron, 
otherwise  lie  would  most  likely  have 
had  trouble  with  the  rust  long  before 
he  did,  yet  if  his  water  is  hard,  he 
might  not  have  had  such  trouble  with 
it,  but  if  the  water  is  reasonably  pure, 
it  has  undoubtedly  gradually  corroded 
his  pipe  so  as  to  ruin  the  galvanizing, 
and  caused  the  trouble  that  he  is  experiencing.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  anything  he  can  do  to  get  rid  of  his 
trouble  with  his  present  pipe.  If  his  water  had  been  as 
free  from  lime  as  the  water  I  speak  of  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  had  trouble  with  his  pipe  sooner. 

_  j.  E.  p. 

The  Transvaal  Agricultural  Journal  says  that  Alfalfa 

and  ostrich  farming,  as  carried  on  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Grobbelaars  and  Oliphants  rivers,  yields  astonishing 
results.  In  a  district  about  70  miles  long  and  two  miles 
wide,  about  80,000  ostriches  are  farmed,  with  annual 
returns  of  about  £350,000  ($1,750,000).  The  land  is 
irrigated,  the  birds  grazing  on  one  field  while  another 
is  growing;  in  the  Winter,  or  in  time  of  drought,  the 
birds  are  fed  on  Alfalfa  hay.  They  do  their  best  on 

Alfalfa  only,  and  can  eat  any  quantity,  green  or  dry, 

without  evil  results.  Alfalfa  lands  in  Cape  Colony  are 
rarely  for  sale,  and  when  sold  realize  from  $750  to 
$1,000  an  acre,  returning  a  high  percentage,  even  at 
this  price,  when  farmed  with  ostriches. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  I’.efore  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  pa  per.  "| 


Reseeding  with  Altai  fa. 

IT.  C.  A.,  McDonnuph,  Y.  Y. — Wo  have  a 
field  on  which  potatoes  were  grown  in  1904. 
It  was  plowed  in  the  Fall  and  again  the 
following  Spring;  it  was  well  manured  also. 
At  the  time  the  seed  (Alfalfa)  was  sown  a 
small  quantity  of  lime  and  some  inoculated 
soil  from  Cornell  were  applied.  On  parts  of 
the  field  there  is  a  fair  stand  of  Alfalfa, 
on  other  parts  only  weeds.  The  first  year  it 
was  clipped  witli  the  mower  and  left  on  the 
ground.  This  year  we  cut  it  twice,  hut  the 
crop  was  small.  People  here  say  we  cannot 
grow  Alfalfa,  but  I  am  willing  to  try  again, 
and  want  your  advice.  'Shall  I  plow  it  and 
reseed  in  the  Spring?  If  not,  what  do  you 
advise?  I  can  get  agricultural  lime  18  miles 
from  here. 

Ans. — Reasoning  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  we  should  cut  the  Alfalfa  once,  then 
plow  and  use  one  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre, 
well  harrowed  in.  Keep  the  surface 
worked  well  until  late  in  July  or  early 
August,  and  then  sow  to  Alfalfa  again. 

Renovating  an  Apple  Orchard. 

Inquirer,  Homer,  Mich. — I  have  an  orchard 
on  my  farm  about  25  years  old  that 
has  never  had  any  care;  about  one-half  of 
the  trees  are  missing  and  some  are  inferior 
kind  of  fruit.  I  plowed  under  a  good  coat 
of  manure  on  this  orchard  last  June,  and 
intend  to  keep  the  soil  cultivated  for  a 
year  or  two.  I  wish  to  graft  the  poorer 
varieties  and  fill  in  the  open  spaces  next 
Spring  with  some  reliable  varieties  of  Winter 
ap-'les.  I  had  intended  to  set  Spy  and  Bald¬ 
win,  hut  a  local  fruit  man  advises  me  to  use 
Grimes  Golden  and  Ilubbardston  instead ; 
claiming  that  they  will  mature  earlier,  are 
more  productive  and  that  the  apples  are 
fully  as  staple,  and  he  thinks  will  be  more 
so  by  the  time  my  orchard  comes  into  hear¬ 
ing.  This  orchard  is  situated  on  a  sandy 
loam  elevation  in  Calhoun  County,  Michigan. 

Ans. — As  the  distance  between  the  trees 
as  originally  set  is  not  given,  and  it  is 
not  stated  whether  the  spaces  where  trees 
are  missing  arc  evenly  scattered  over  the 
orchard  or  largely  in  a  few  parts  of  it, 
I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  advice  to  give 
the  inquirer  regarding  replanting.  As 
the  trees  that  are  standing  are  25  years 
old  it  may  be  that  they  will  he  better  for 
having  their  present  distance  apart  than 
to  fill  up  the  orchard  to  its  original  quota 
of  trees.  'They  should  not  he  nearer  than 
30  feet  from  each  other  and  40  feet  is 
better.  If  filling  up  the  orchard  seems 
advisable  the  sooner  the  ground  is  got 
in  order  and  the  replanting  done  the 
better.  After  a  year  or  two  of  good  culti¬ 
vation  the  plan  of  mulching  with  straw 
near  the  trees  might  be  followed  with  very 
good  effect.  Regarding  varieties  to  plant 
or  use  in  top-grafting  the  undesirable 
trees  Grimes  and  Ilubbardston  would  be 
very  good.  Their  fruit  is  very  fine  in 
quality,  and  when  once  known  by  con¬ 
sumers  it  will  be  sought  by  them  and 
bring  a  good  price.  The  same  is  true  of 
Jonathan,  and  it  bears  equally  as  early  as 
Grimes.  For  Winter  market  the  Sutton 
is  fully  equal  to  Baldwin,  and  its  better 
quality  and  more  dependable  bearing  make 
it  a  more  desirable  variety.  Tt  has  been 
well  tested  in  Michigan  and  other  north¬ 
ern  States,  and  found  to  be  very  good 
in  all  respects.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Fighting  the  Woolly  Aphis. 

J.  B.  II.,  Eckert,  Col. — I  have  30  acres  in 
apple  orchard  eight  and  10  years  old;  the 
Woolly  aphis  very  suddenly  appeared  during 
last  Summer,  and  I  think  injured  some  trees. 

I  shall  be  compelled  to  fight  them  in  the 
future.  What  must  I  do,  and  how  do  it? 

Ans. — The  correspondent  does  not’ 
state  whether  the  Woolly  aphis  has  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  roots  or  upon  the 
branches  of  his  apple  trees.  The  branch¬ 
working  form  of  the  insect  is  very  easily 
controlled  by  thoroughly  drenching  the 
woolly  colonies  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
or  a  strong  solution  of  whale-oil  soap 
If  it  is  the  root-infesting  form  that  is 
working  upon  the  trees,  it  will  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  combat  them.  Fx 
periment’s  in  Missouri  some  years  ago 
indicated  that  liberal  quantities  of  tobacco 


dust  worked  into  the  soil  around  the 
trees  gave  satisfactory  results.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  Georgia  recently  show  that  to¬ 
bacco  dust  gave  some  success  on  young 
orchards,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  at  least  two  applications  each  year 
to  insure  even  partial  success.  Other 
forms  of  tobacco,  alone  and  with  kainit, 
also  gave  doubtful  results.  Kerosene 
emulsion  at  20  and  30  per  cent  of  kero¬ 
sene  was  found  to  be  the  best  remedy, 
but  further  tests  must  be  made  before  il 
is  generally  recommended.  I  judge  that 
the  emulsion  was  used  as  a  dip  for  the 
roots  of  the  young  trees  before  they  were 
planted.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Apple  Planting  in  Western  New  York. 

Spring  planting  to  my  mind  is  upon  the 
whole  much  better  than  Fall  planting, 
through  Fall  planting  I  have  no  doubt 
could  be  made  successful.  I  would  set 
Spy  and  Baldwin  not  less  than  40  feet 
apart,  and  set  them  in  squares.  It  would 
be  all  right  to  set  in  fillers  of  some  early- 
bearing  varieties,  such  as  Wealthy  or 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg;  the  only  trouble 
would  be,  lack  of  nerve  to  cut  them 
out  when  the  proper  time  came.  I  would 
start  the  head  low  down,  say  three  feet 
at  most,  and  keep  the  top  well  headed  in 
and  not  let  the  tree  get  too  high.  It  takes 
time  to  climb  up  and  down  the  ladder 
to  gather  the  fruit.  It  is  also  easier  to 
spray  low  trees,  and  better  trimming.  I 
prefer  a  three-year-old  to  a  two-year-old. 
As  a  general  rule  a  tree  will  grow  better 
in  the  nursery  row  than  set  out  in  the 
orchard  at  that  age.  The  Twenty  Ounce 
always  commands  a  good  price  with  us, 
is  a  good  bearer,  and  ready  of  sale. 

Niagara  Co.  N.  Y.  wm.  h.  outwater. 

TOMATO  PROFITS  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  Rev.  E.  V.  Blackman,  of  Miami,  states 
in  print  that  ho  rented  to  Frank  Cobh  four 
acres  of  land.  Mr.  Cobb  planted  the  ground 
with  tomatoes,  and  reported  that  lie  cleared 
$2,500.  P.  Hanson,  of  Dania,  sent  an  item¬ 
ized  statement  showing  a  net  profit  of  $1,199 
from  three  acres,  with  returns  not  all  in, 
and  A.  C.  Frost  from  one  and  one  half  acres 
of  tomatoes  cleared  $7(15.  The  writer  is 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Blackman 
and  saw  those  four  acres  last  February  and 
does  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement 
as  to  tlie  net  result.  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  will  no 
doubt  hesitate  to  publish  accounts  so  apt 
to  induce  people  to  rush  away  to  Florida 
to  engage  in  such  highly  lucrative  tomato 
farming.  To  all  such  the  writer  says  ‘‘go 
slow.”  Success  everywhere  depends  first  of 
all  upon  the  man.  The  railroad  and  those 
who  have  land  to  sell  want  you  to  succeed, 
and  if  it  isn't  in  you  and  you  haven’t  a 
little  capital  to  start  they  do  not  want  you 
to  try.  The  easy  jobs  and  the  big  fortunes 
that  are  thought  to  grow  on  every  bush  In¬ 
variably  attract  The  lazy  and  incompetent 
but  if  you  want  a  mild  climate  and  have 
money  enough  to  turn  yourself  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work,  then  go  down  and  look  into  the 
matter,  and  if  you  like  the  looks  of  it  tackle 
it,  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  pitch  in  with  all 
your  might  of  mind  and  muscle:  you  are 
likely  to  win.  E.  M.  Waddell,  vice-president 
of  tlie  First  National  Bank,  Miami,  says  in 
the  conclusion  of  an  excellent  published 
article  lauding  tlie  Miami  section :  “Now, 
while  I  am  here  to  answer  for  any  statement 
made,  over  my  own  signature  after  the  glow¬ 
ing  account  I  have  given  you  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  I  still  advise  any  person  making  a 
good  living,  with  a  comfortable  home  and 
all  his  friends  around  him,  no  sickness  In 
his  family,  to  stay  where  he  is,  for  this  is 
always  a  good  rule.  Should  you  be  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  for  any  member  of  your  family 
to  require  a  mild,  healthful,  tropical  climate 
I  would  advise  your  visiting  this  section 
before  locating.”  Dir.  Waddell  Is  one  of  the 
first  comers  to  Miami,  and  has  boomed  the 
section  as  perhaps  no  other  man  has  done, 
lie  believes  in  its  superior  advantages,  and 
yet  the  extract  given  plainly  shows  the  com¬ 
mendable  consideration  and  caution  of  the 
man.  _  j.  y.  p. 

A  Gladiolus  Note. — You  had  a  page  about 
Gladioli  in  the  paper  some  weeks  ago;  here 
is  a  true  yarn  about  a  Gladiolus  I  have.  Two 
years  ago  last  September  I  planted  some 
Gladiolus  seed  ;  it  came  up  as  all  good  seed 
should,  and  the  next  September  one  was  in 
bloom  with  12  very  large  flowers.  This  year 
it  had  40  blooms ;  it  was  five  feet  nine  inches 
high,  20  blooms  on  main  stem,  10  each  on 
two  branches.  T  dug  it  up  two  weeks  ago; 
it  had  106  bulbils.  The  bloom  is  like  a  large 
Amaryllis;  it  has  no  pollen  and  I  could  not 
get  it  to  set  any  seed  by  pollenizing  from 
several  other  kinds,  although  I  was  anxious 
to  do  so.  I  have  grown  thousands  of  Gladioli 
from  seed,  and  have  had  lots  of  them  flower 
in  12  months,  but  this  one  is  a  “corker.” 
I’rinceps  is  not  in  it  with  it. 

California.  c.  J.  button.  I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 
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■■  ■■  pa  Our  catalog  1b  rich  with 

IH  P J  A—  ■—  information  for  the 
^  f  guidance  of  farmers 

|  ||  !■  ■■  and  gardeners.  It  hag 

been  a  great  help  to 
thousands— has  been  the  means  of  turning 
many  a  failure  into  success. 

The  great  variety  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  include  the  best  of  the  old  standard 
and  such  new  kinds  as  have  proved 
-  4  of  value  by  actual  test. 

j.  j.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


ERRYS 


prove  their  worth  at  harvest 
time.  After  over  fifty  years  of 
success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  sells  them.  1907  Seed 
Annual  free  on  request.  ~ 

».  M.  KERRY  Sc  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


orens 

F  I  I  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 

I—  U  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
^  money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 

alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  price*  on 
Best  varieties.  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It's  free. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept. 24 Ravenna,  Ohio. 


1,000,000 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  The 

Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 
Seven  of  the  best  varieties. 
Our  100-page  “Seed  Buyer’s  Guide”  free  to  those 
who  mention  The  Rural  New- Yorker.  MOOKE 
&  SIMON,  Seed-Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  best  in  the  world.  A  lot  of  free  seeds 
with  every  order.  The  biggest  and  best  seed 
book  ever  issued.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

largest  Seed  Corn  growers  in  the  world) 


FOR  SAT.K— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.50 bushel. 

Red  Glover  Seed,  $7.50  and  $8.00  bushel. 
Onion  sets.  $2.00  and  $2.50  bushel. 

JuSEl'H  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


Seeds  That  Hustle 

Plant  Our  Northern-Grown  Seeds 

1  They  are  hardy,  vigorous,  prolific,  r 
and  mature  quick,  because  they  are 
grown  in  our  short,  northern  sum¬ 
mers,  on  new,  healthy  land.  They 
begin  hustling  the  minute  they  are  in 
the  ground,  keep  at  it,  and  mature 
crops  while  the  lazy  southern  seed  is 
getting  started.  Our  new,  150  page 
catalog,  tells  all  about  them  and  our 
Bi£  Cash  Club  Offer.  Mailed  free,  if 
ordered  quick. 

DARLING  St  BEAHAN, 

413  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


YOU  CAN  ORDER  FROM 

OUR  CATALOGUE 

with  great  saving  of  time,  because 
it  is  Arranged  in  Alphabetical 
Order,  as  heretofore,  and  each  ar¬ 
ticle  is  numbered.  In  ordering 
therefore,  numbers  only  need  be 
given.  It  contains 

142  LARGE  SIZE  PAGES 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

And  is  sent  FREE  on  receipt  of  postal. 
Grass  seed  mixtures  for  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  Courts,  PoloG rounds, Lawns, 
etc.,  one  of  our  specialties.  We  im¬ 
port  every  year  large  quantities  of 
all  the  natural  grasses  of  the  highest 
possible  grade. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  BARCLAY  ST.  through  to!  38  PARK  PL.,  N.  Y. 
Everything  of  the  Highest  Grade. 


Sold  ear  or  shelled.  All 
graded,  tested,  proven— then 
guaranteed.  No  better  at 
any  price.  Test  it  in  your 
sprouting  box.  If  you  don’t 
like  it -nre  it  back.  You’ll 
get  your  money  back  double 
quick.  "Guaranteed-pure” 
Clover  seed.  Garden  seeds 
that  will  really  grow.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  free. 

HEKRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN, 
SOX  26  SHENANDOAH,  IA. 


FRUITTREES 

Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

RIGHLAXB  NURSERIES, 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  grade. 
$1.50  per  lOO  np 

_ FREIGHT  PAID 

Send  for  one  to-day. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


GOOD 


CHEAP 


BEever  grown 

A  wonderful  big  catalog  EDCC 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  riiUl. 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grower 
in  America.  No  old  seed.  All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 
Big'  Lot  Extra  Packages  Free  with  Every  Order. 

Send  yours  and  your  neighbor’s  address. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  T rees 

The  best  by  53  years'  test,  1210 
acres,  60  111  hardy  roses,  none 
t  better  grown,  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Gcr- 
unluins,  Everbloomlng  Rosea 
i  and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  Etc.,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
.safe  arrival  and  sutlsfactlon 
J  guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
[or  freight.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  extraordinary 
cheap  offers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections  in 
— ,  ,  Seeds,  Plant*.  Roses,  Trees, 

R Elegant  1 68-pnge  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
it  today  Bnd  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money. 
THE  STORKS  A:  HARRISON  CO., 

Box 45 7  ,  PAINESVI  LLE,  OHIO. 


SEED  REASON.  LET  US  SHOW  YOU! 


We  KNOW  we  could  sell  you  all  your  seeds  if  we  could  meet  you  face  to  face.  We  could  show 
you  the  enormous  difference  between  our  expenses  and  that  of  the  city  seedsman,  and  how  YOV 
get  the  benefit  of  that  saving;  how  we  make  our  own  low  prices  as  we  belong  to  no  combination  or 
association  for  keeping  prices  up.  We  repeat,  if  we  could  meet  you  here  we  could  show  you  why 
we  save  you  about  one-half  of  your  seed  money,  and  you  would  know  that  our  present  big  business 
must  be  the  result  of  Honest  Seeds  at  Honest  Prices.  However,  we  can’t  meet  you  all  here,  so  we 
want  vou  to  have  our  catalog,  which  talks  to  you  face  to  face  and  tells  you  a  lot  of  plain  truths  about 
GOOD  seeds  at  RIGHT  Prices  and  how  to  obtain  all  seeds  at  3c  a  packet.  It  is  free  to  everybody. 
To  show  you  our  Honest  Seeds  in  Honest  packets,  we  will  send 

K.B.  Turnip  Beet  K.  J.  V  akclleld  1  FR  WOI1TI1  OF  WARRANTER!  (  U.C.  Parsnip  Prise  Head  Eeltu.a 

Rocky  Ford  Muskme'.on  IJIMA  VEG  STABLE  SEERS,  111  1*1  Long  Orange  Carrot 

CrooknockSquashBosyOemR’dlsh  j  10  PKG8.  FOR . *  “W  j  8ton*  Tomato  Sweet  German  Turnip 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  BOX  34.  CORTLAND.  NEW  YORK. 


If  you  Cpprlo  that  can 

want  the  UCo  L  OvCUo  be  grown, 

— as  proved  by  thousands  of  tests  at  the  Larg¬ 
est  Trial  Grounds  in  America,  youshould  read 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1907, — 

“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog.” 

A  handsome  book  of  200  pages  with  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs,  it  tells 
the  plain  truth !  Among  other  important  Novelties  for  1907,  six  pages  are  devoted  to  two 
unique  “  New  Crf.ations,”  in  which  nature  has  surpassed  herself.  These  are  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  advances,  over  existing  types,  that  have  ever  been  known  in  any  vegetable.  Their  discovery 
will  be  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  American  gardeners. 

JUSY"  If  you  can  appreciate  Quality  In  Seeds  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price,  write 
to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and  you  will  receive  our  Complete  Catalog  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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FIGHTING  THE  SCALE. 

C.  ir.  M.,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. — It  would 
seem  that  a  crisis  had  arrived.  I  have  2.000 
to  3,000  well  paying  trees,  apples,  peaches 
and  plums  mainly.  The  scale  is  established 
In  various  parts  of  the  orchards.  What  shall 
I  do,  root  out  the  worst  cases,  take  what  I 
can  get  from  the  others  until  they  too  are 
badly  infested,  and  then  abandon  the  busi¬ 
ness,  or  fight?  What  are  the  chances?  Is 
the  sulphur  lime  mixture  sufficiently  effective 
to  rely  on?  Can  it  he  made,  boiled  and 
applied  at  a  price  that  will  warrant  Its 
use?  Shall  I  expect  to  he  left  skinless  by 
getting  It  on  me,  or  blind  should  I  by  acci¬ 
dent  get  It  into  my  eyes?  Must  1  have  a 
power  sprayer  lo  apply  if?  llow  shall  I 
hoi  I  1 1  in  a  way  not  to  consume  too  much 
time? 

It  seems  funny  to  me  that  people,  make 
such  a  fuss  of  worriment  over  t he  San 
Jose  scale;  it  is  a  pesky  little  bother,  and 
trees  must  be  sprayed  if  we  expect  to 
keep  it  in  check,  but  the  lime  and  sulphur 
spray,  which  is  the  best  tiling  to  fight  it 
with,  is  worth  all  and  more  than  it  costs 
as  a  fungicide  in  clearing  up  various 
troubles  that  infest  the  trees  and  fruits. 
If  yotir  friend  57  years  old  thinks  of 
turning  tail  and  running  away  from  3,000 
trees  just  because  they  are  infested  with 
San  Jose  scale  the  wonder  is  to  me  that 
be  ever  had  the  courage  to  plant  so  many 
trees.  Certainly  he  wants  to  spray  them, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  his  losing  bis 
skin  or  getting  blind.  I  used  500  barrels 
of  sulphur  in  my  spraying  operations 
North  and  South  two  years  ago,  and  not 
a  man  was  injured  in  any  way.  I  did  buy 
a  few  cans  of  vaseline  for  the  boys  to 
smear  over  face  and  hands  every  time 
before  starting  to  work.  Of  course,  they 
will  get  well  soiled,  but  there  is  no  need 
of  anybody  getting  injured  in  doing  the 
work,  any  more  than  there  is  for  getting 
poisoned  in  treating  potatoes  with  Paris- 
green.  J.  H.  HALE. 

I  believe  the  San  Jose  scale  can  be  kept 
under  control  at  no  very  great  expense 
if  taken  in  time,  and  would  advise  C.  W. 
M.  to  “fight.”  Vigorous,  healthy  apple, 
pear,  peach  and  plum  trees  well  pruned 
and  cared  for,  are  almost  a  sure  source  of 
income  in  Massachusetts,  and  with  the 
neglect  that  is  so  much  the  practice  by 
small  orchardists  we  may  be  sure  that 
those  who  are  prompt  and  thorough  in 
protecting  their  trees  will  obtain  a  more 
certain  reward  in  the  future.  Good  results 
have  been  obtained  froih  the  use  of  the 
lime-sulphur  mixture  made  from  the  boil¬ 
ing  with  the  aid  of  hot  water  to  start 
the  lime  slaking  quickly  and  violently, 
and  if  the  coarse  particles  of  the  lime  are 
strained  out  or  left  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cask  when  slaked  an  ordinary  barrel 
pump  of  the  Eclipse,  Hardee,  Goulds  or 
Myers  type  will  be  sufficient  for  thorough 
and  profitable  use,  unless  one  has  a  very 
large  number  of  trees  to  be  sprayed.  The 
lime  and  sulphur  mixture  is  unpleasant  to 
apply,  but  by  care  and  skill  in  directing 
the  nozzles  and  a  proper  protection  of  the 
hands,  face  and  good  clothing,  it  can  be 
easily  and  comfortably  put  on.  This  in¬ 
secticide  is  also  a  fungicide  and  many  of 
the  blights,  scabs  and  rots  will  also  be 
prevented  by  its  use.  T  have  found  a 
mixture  of  linseed  and  kerosene  and 
whale-oil  soap  very  satisfactory  as  a  Sum¬ 
mer  wash.  It  was  made  as  follows:  Ker¬ 
osene  emulsion,  one-half  pound  whale- 
oil  soap,  one-half  pint  kerosene,  three 
quarts  of  hot  water.  Boil  soap  and  add 
oil.  Linseed  oil  emulsion,  one-half  pound 
whale-oil  soap,  one-half  pint  linseed,  three 
quarts  water.  Boil  as  for  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion.  Mix  the  two  emulsions  together 
while  hot  and  stir  thoroughly,  and  dilute 
to  make  five  gallons.  This  mixture 
proved  effectual  in  destroying  most  of  the 
mature  females  and  all  of  the  young 
scales.  A  better  and  more  satisfactory 
formula  may  possibly  be  worked  out  in 
using  these  substances,  as  only  a  few 
trees  were  sprayed  with  it  this  season. 

Massachusetts.  s.  t.  maynard. 

My  own  case  is  strikingly  similar  to 
that  of  C.  W.  M.  I  found  scales  on  some 
of  my  trees  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
although  I  have  had  it  to  deal  wi'h  on 
currants  for  the  past  three  years.  When 
first  I  discovered  I  dug  out  the  two  or 


three  bushes.  The  next  year  the  entire 
row  was  taken  out,  there  being  a  number 
more  infested,  and  it  was  on  the  cuttings 
of  this  particular  kind  that  I  obtained 
them.  Later  on  infested  bushes  were 
found  throughout  the  entire  piece  and 
were  carefully  dug  out  (perhaps  a  dozen 
of  them),  except  about  half  a  dozen  young 
bushes  which  grew  next  to  the  infested 
row.  These  bushes  were  cut  level  to 
the  ground,  and  the  stumps  covered  with 
air-slaked  lime  and  ground  tobacco, 
which  was  in  turn  covered  with  a  layer 
of  dirt  and  then  another  of  lime  and  to¬ 
bacco  completely  burying  every  vestige 
of  currant  bush  about  two  inches.  The 
next  year  there  were  scales  on  some  of 
these  bushes  after  growing  through  the 
doctored  soil.  This  year  there  were  too 
many  infested  bushes  to  cut  them  out, 
and  I  hired  a  neighbor’s  spray  pump, 
and  he  showed  me  how  he  made  the  mix¬ 
ture,  lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  with  three 
pounds  of  caustic  soda  added  The  lime 
was  first  put  in  the  barrel,  then  the  other 
things.  A  few  gallons  of  boiling  water 
was  next  added  and  the  slaking  of  the 
lime  did  all  of  the  boiling  that  was  done. 
As  soon  as  the  boiling  ceased  water  was 
added  to  fill  the  50-gallon  barrel,  and 
spraying  began  at  once  on  600  bushes, 
many  of  them  very  large,  some  to  the 
extreme  of  six  feet  in  height,  I.  used  three 
applications  of  the  mixture,  150  gallons. 
The  spraying  was  done  on  three  sides.  I 
have  not  begun  to  prune  yet,  but  do  not 
at  this  writing  know  of  the  existence  of  a 
single  scale  on  the  entire  patch.  Before 
spraying  I  tied  strips  of  cloth  to  some  of 
the  infested  bushes,  and  did  not  cut  away 
the  infested  portions.  As  the  result  of 
this  spraying  I  shall  take  hold  of  the  trees 
with  more  confidence  than  1  should  have 
before  I  h  d  my  one  lesson  in  spraying 
the  lime-sulphur  mixture.  I  experienced 
no  ill  effects  from  the  mixture  getting 
upon  my  hands,  and  in  any  kind  of  spray¬ 
ing  the  wind  must  be  taken  into  account, 
spraying  from  such  directions  as  one  can. 
There  is  always  one  direction  ,if  there  is 
any  wind  blowing  in  which  one  cannot 
spray  unless  the  sprayer  is  the  objective 
point.  F.  T.  JENCKS. 

Rhode  Island. 

Had  C.  W.  M.  more  fully  explained  his 
circumstances  a  much  more  reliable  an¬ 
swer  could  have  been  given.  Two  to  three 
thousand  trees,  mostly  apples,  peach  and 
plums,  well  paying  trees,  must  be  in  bear¬ 
ing  condition.  Are  they  in  separate  or¬ 
chards,  or  are  they  set  together,  the 
peaches  or  plums  used  as  fillers?  If  so  I 
should  clean  out  all  trees  except  the 
apples,  as  I  do  no't  consider  a  peach  tree 
in  a  bearing  apple  orchard  worth  keeping. 
If  set  in  a  favorable  location  a  young 
bearing  apple  orchard  should  be  worth 
saving,  and  the  same  should  apply  to  a 
well  cared-for  peach  or  plum  orchard,  if 
not  too  old.  Yet  I  have  seen  so  many 
neglected  and  badly  set  orchards,  and 
sometimes  with  varieties  of  little  value, 
that  any  advice  given  must  be  of  a  general 
nature,  keeping  in  mind  that  old  and 
stunted  trees  are  of  little  value,  especially 
peach  and  plums.  Personally  I  have  had 
no  experience  except  with  the  Scurfy  and 
Oyster-shell  scales.  We  have  found  those 
very  easy  to  keep  in  check  so  that  they 
will  do  no  harm,  and  yet  find  extermina¬ 
tion  almost  impossible,  even  where  for  a 
year  at  least  I  th  ..ght  all  had  been  killed. 
1  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  start  in 
with  the  idea  of  exterminating  the  pest, 
but  so  to  keep  it  in  check  as  to  raise  good 
fruit  and  keep  the  trees  in  a  good  healthy 
growing  condition,  and  to  do  this  I  should 
pull  out  all  old  and  Worthless  trees.  Then 
trim  severely  all- trees  infested  with  the 
sc  .le  before  leaves  had  started,  feed 
liberally  and  cultivate  thoroughly,  which 
will  help  quite  a  little  in  a  fight  against 
such  pests.  Tn  the  fight  against  the  scale 
if  I  decided  a  large  share  of  the  trees 
were  worth  saving  I  should  use  a  power 
sprayer  if  possible  with  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  mixture,  and  not  trv  to  save  time 
in  file  boiling.  Yet  I  have  in  mind  a  case 
in  this  town  where  the  kerosene  and  water 
mixture  gave  excellent  results  on  apple 
trees.  With  a  proper  “dress  suit,”  gloves 
and  glasses,  a  bottle  of  vaseline  or  some¬ 
thing  similar,  I  think  he  will  be  safe  at 
the  nozzle  end  of  the  fight.  H.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 


This  High  Grade  Door  on. 

2-0 x 6-0.  All  White  Pine,  a  Reallv  Wonderful  Ull^ 


Regular  Price, 
$2.00 


2-0  x  6-0,  All  White  Pine,  a  Really  Wonderful 
Value,  Worth  Nearly  Three  Times  Our  Price 

If  you  have  any  use  for  doors,  windows,  storm  or  barn  are  high  grade  as  well  as  wonderfully 
cash,  moulding,  porch  brackets,  columns, etc.,  don’t  buy  low  in  price.  Our  lumber  is  first  air 
^elsewhere  at  any  price  or  under  driedandthen.asanextraprecaution, 
jany  circumstances  until  you  have  is  put  through  a  scientific  drying  pro- 
;  written  for  our  factory  prices.  cess.  Joints  aremade with  heavy  hard 

You  will  then  receive  by  mail,  post-  wood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  imported 
laid,  FREE,  Our  Grand  Millwork  glue.pressedtogetherhy heavy  steam 
Catalog,  abookofthelatestandbest 
styles  of  doors, windows,  storm  sash, 

||  moulding,  porch  brackets,  columns, 
ij  stair  rails,  ladders,  art  glass,  etc. 

We  will  explain  why  we  can  sell  at 
orices  so  much  lower  than  were  ever 
|  jefore  known. 

Our  prices  are  next  to  nothingcom- 
;  pared  with  what  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying. 

.Modern  FrontDoor.glazed clear 

glass,  “B”  quality . $1.99 

Four-Panel  Door,  painted . 71 

|l  Two-Light  W indow,  glazed  clear 

n||  glass . 63 

..  'Storm  Sash,  glazed  clear  glass.  .64 
|Art  Front  Window,  Battenberg 

,  ..kace  design.. - ......  ••••••  ••  3.35  ah  ip  promptly.""  Wo  have  no  traveling  men 

.  ' 7s  x  7*  Quarter  Round  per  lUOteet  .zo  — sell  only  for  cash.  Wo  ore  the  only  largo 

j  Porch  Brackets . 65  manufacturers  of  sash,  doors  ond  blinds 

£3Colonial  Staved  Columns . 1-60  sol  ling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Onrpriees 

will  astonish  you.  Don’t  buy  anything  in. 
our  line  until  you  got  our  catalog,  th. 
grandest  woodwork  eat. log  published.  It’. 
Freo— v 


power  press.  There  is  no  "come 
apart”  to  our  work. 

Door  Panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on 
both  sides.  The  panels  are  sand¬ 
papered  on  a  special  machine  of  our 
own  invention  before  the  door  is  put 
together,  and  the  entire  is  then 
smoothed  with  fine  grained  sand¬ 
paper.  We  guarantee  our  goods  to 
be  strictly  up  to  the  official  grade 
adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 
Northwest. 

Weoperatethe  largos!  mill  in  the  world 
— 163,000  feet  of  floor  space  (four  acres; — 
havo  been  in  business  since  lfc’CS — own  our 
timber  lands,  aaw-m ills  and  1  u mber  yards. 
Wo  carry  a  largo  stock  and  can  therefore 


Our  prices  on  all  other  millwork  equally  low.  If  you 

Intend  to  build,  or  If  you  need  millwork  for  any  purpose,  do 
not  think  of  buying  until  you  get  our  estimate.  Our  goods 


-write  for  it  today.  Address 


CORDON.  VAN  TINE  4  CO.,  Station^,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Read’s  IS 


Rein  Holders 


l  Serious  accidents  due  to  reins  catcliingunder 
'  shaft  ends  avoidod.  Ornamental,  2,000,000 
in  use.  Nickel  and  1ml.  Rubber,  25e.  a  pair;  llrass,  SOe. 
II  QA  hip  lit* l n  Supporters,  dash  Rein  Fastener, 
ALvU  horse  Toil  Tie,  Cheek  rein  Loop,  whiftletree 
Trace  Locks.  Demand  them  attached  to 
harness  and  carriages.  Sold  by  SO, 000  har¬ 
ness,  carriage,  hardware,  gen.  mdse. dealers. 
If  yours  hasn’t  them,  insist  upon  his  getting 
all  kinds  for  you.  Rein  Supporters  and  Tail  Tie  in 
brass,  30c.  Cat.  85  free.  0.  n.  read  meu.  Co., Troy,  X.  Y. 

Make  Plowjng  Easy 

By 

Using 


Wonder 

Plow 

Trucks. 


This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Progress  in  Plowing."  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $  j.  Gfet  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.,32 7 Factory  st„  St.  Clair.  Mich 

FINE  PEACHES 

RAY  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

Choice  fruit;  handsome,  i  mmense bearer; 
strong  grower.  Adapted  to  all  climates 
and  a  fine  shipper.  Superb  tree,  stock  of 
all  varieties,— Elberta,  Crawfords,  etc. 
Ask  for  1907  catalog.  It  is  free. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries, 
Box  29.  Berlin.  Maryland. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants 

Strawberry  Plants,  $1.75  to  $3  Per  M. 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Seed  Potatoes,  $2.50  to  $3  Per  bbl. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 
O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN, 

Oak  Street,  Bridgman,  Michigan. 


CARFFS  fruits 


will  send  free  3  splendid  Blackberry 
plants  post-paid  to  introduce  and 
prove  my  stock  the  finest  grown. 
Many  or  my  customers  realize 

$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

My  handsome,  new  catalog  of  small  fruits,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  farm  and  garden  seeds  aud 
general  nursery  stock  sent  free.  Get  it — rfrite  to-day. 

"W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle, 


P 


EACH  TREES 

PLUM  TREES 

And  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


AT  WHAT  PRICE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  know 
the  cost  of  strictly  first-class,  hardy, 
healthy  fruit  trees,  should  send  to  Call’s 
Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  for  price  list.  Call 
enjoys  the  •  well-earned  reputation  of 
sending1  his  customers  the  finest  fruit 
trees  that  are  grown.  He  deals  direct 
with  the  fruit  growers,  and  guarantees 
satisfaction.  New  price-list  now  ready. 


STRAWBERRIES 

v  j)jgi  red  and  luscious 

are  grown  from 
ALLEN'S  choice 
vigorous  strawberry 
plants.  None  better.* 
Good  Luck,  Chesa¬ 
peake,  Virginia  and 

,  -  -  -  „  .  .  _  Cardinal,  new  Glen  t 

tf.y — Mary  ,  Haverland,  . 

Dunlap.  Marshall,  /ft” 
Klondike,  Gandy, 
"Bubai  k,  Climax,  and  all 
fbest  8taiulard  sorts,  90  varieties. 

_  Al  ices  right.  DEWBERRIES,  f 
Austins,  Luoretia,  and  i’remo.  X  have  big 
stock  and  they  are  fine.  Also  Kaspberry ,  Cur¬ 
rant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grape 
vines.  In  SEEDS  1  have  the  lending  varie-  ( 
tlos  for  Held  ami  garden.  My  1907  supply  of 
l’eas,  Deans,  Watermelon, Cantaloupe,  and 
Cucumber  seeds  Is  very  choice.  Millions 
I  of  vegetable  plants  in  season.  My  60  page 
Catalogue  for  1907  tells  about  lots  or  good 
I  things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where  to 
Iget  them.  IT'S  FREE.  Send  name  and  ad- 
Jdretsa  on  postal  to-day  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Salisbury.  Maryland 


APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

Wo  offer  nearly  100.000  thrifty  one  ami 
two  year  old  ap|»le  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HI  EL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  in  the  lineof  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  aud  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


SVff 


ETC  TREES  PLEASE 

CeneseeValley grown.  150 acres.  Established 
1669.  "Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best. "  Catalog  free 

CEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 

1  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  New  York. 

«M!°  TREES 

J40O  varieties.  Also  Grupcn.  Small  Fruits  etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 

10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  Lewis  Koea.li,  Fredonia,N.Y. 


To 

prove  they  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we’ll 
send  Four  Trees  3  yrs.  old  free  to 
property  owners.  Mailing  ex¬ 
pense  5c.  A  postal  will  bring 
them  aud  our  catalog  with  64 
'  colored  plates.  Write  today. 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  816,  Osage,  Iowa, 


JOOD  PRICK  for  dry  root  (ilNSENG.  Seed  for  sale  low.  BEST 
I  POTATOES  for  seed.  8i  kiuda.  C.  W.  FORD,  FisherB,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Strawberries 

grow  from  Farmer’s  plants.  Introducer  of 
“Oswego"  strawberry  and  “Plum  Farmer" 
raspberry.  Fruit  plants,  all  kinds.  Catalog 

free.  L.J,  Fanner,  Box  720,Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


price 


EWBKRRY  PLANTS  and  Ward  Blackberry 
Plants  and  Sweet  Potato  Seed  for  sale;  send  for 

.  MICHAEL  N.  BOKGO,  Vineland.  N.  J, 


A  Big  Thing  fur  Our  Berry  Growers 
KEVITT’S  NEW 

16  Qt.  Berry  Grate 

Can  bo  in  ado  ou  the  farm.  Fruit 
will  bring  hotter  prices;  simple, 
easy  to  make;  coat  is  small.  Send 
for  price  lint.  TICE  C.  KKVITT, 
Inventor,  Atheiuo,  Mew  Jersey* 
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GRAPE  VINES  GROW  TOO  FAST. 

C.  S.  B.,  Princess  Anne,  Va. — I  have  some 
Moore's  Early  grape  vines  which  were  set  out 
in  the  Spring  of  1894,  and  came  in  bearing 
in  due  time.  For  a  few  years  they  produced 
good  crops  of  fruit,  after  which  they  have 
steadily  declined  in  fruit  production,  and  the 
last  two  years  have  borne  scarcely  any  fruit, 
although  the  vines  continue  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  making  immense  growth  each  year. 
These  vines  have  been  regularly  pruned  back 
to  one  or  two  buds  of  old  wood,  and  have 
been  fairly  well  cultivated,  but  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  been  very  shallow,  because  the  roots 
were  so  shallow  that  we  could  not  work  deep 
without  tearing  out  large  roots,  there  being 
a  perfect  mat  of  small  ones  near  the  surface. 
Other  varieties  of  grapes  set  in  same  soil, 
at  same  time,  and  treated  in  same  way,  seem 
less  vigorous  in  vine  growth,  but  continue 
to  yield  good  crops.  What  can  be  done  to 
make  these  Moore’s  Early  vines  more  produc¬ 
tive?  What  effect  would  root  pruning  and 
deeper  cultivation  have? 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the 
fruit  of  Moore’s  Early  grape  the  vine 
can  stand,  but  with  us  the  vine  is  not  so 
good  a  grower  as  Concord  or  even  Ca¬ 
tawba.  Our  cultivation  is  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  depth.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  training  up  a  new  shoot  from  the 
ground  and  cutting  out  the  old  head  of 
the  vine.  F.  m.  hyatt. 

New  York. 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
behavior  of  the  grapevines  described 
above,  is  that  the  ground  is  too  rich 
Grapevines  not  infrequently  receive  too 
much  fertilizer,  and  especially  too  much 
fertilizer  containing  nitrogen.  The  great 
vigor  of  the  vines,  as  noted  by  your 
correspondent,  indicates  that  the  vines  are 
“going  to  wood,”  and  probably  because 
of  too  much  plant  food.  Deep  cultivation 
to  prune  the  roots ;  cover  crops  in  late 
July  to  use  up  excess  plant  food  and  ex¬ 
cess  moisture;  and  comparatively  light 
pruning,  leaving  40  or  50  buds,  might 
bring  the  vines  into  bearing. 

U.  P.  HEDRICK. 

N.  Y.  Agricultural  Exp.  Station. 

C.  S.  B.’s  experience  with  Moore’s 
Early  grape  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
mine.  I  find  that  after  a  few  years’  bear¬ 
ing  they  make  a  poor  growth  of  vine,  and 
require  heavy  fertilization  to  keep  up 
wood  growth.  Deeper  cultivation  might 
have  the  desired  effect,  but  I  would  be 
afraid  to  try  it.  If  the  vines  were  mine 
I  would  apply  a  fertilizer  containing 
about  six  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
14  per  cent  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  800 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  use  no  nitrogen 
for  a  couple  of  years ;  this  would  not 
injure  the  vines  and  reasoning  on  general 
principles  should  produce  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  GABRIEL  HIESTER. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  inquirer  does  not  say  whether 
they  bloom  or  not.  If  they  bloom  as 
usual,  and  he  is  troubled  with  Rose  bugs, 
no  doubt  that  they  destroy  the  bloom, 
which  they  will  on  Moore’s  Early,  and 
not  materially  injure  other  varieties.  If 
this  is  not  the  case  it  is  probably  caused 
by  too  close  pruning,  as  in  the  vigorous 
condition  the  first  few  buds  which  he 
leaves  next  to  the  old  cane  are  not  fully 
developed,  and  the  remedy  is  to  leave 
more  fruiting  buds;  instead  of  cutting  to 
two  buds  leave  canes  three  to  six  feet 
long,  and  thin  out  the  number  of  canes. 
Moore’s  Early  is  not  as  productive  as 
many  others,  and  requires  more  fruiting 
wood.  I  have  vines  in  vineyard  15  years 
old  that  are  still  productive,  but  we  do 
not  prune  as  closely  as  for  Concord  and 
Worden.  The  Rose  bugs  sometimes  de¬ 
stroy  our  crop.  We  have  found  no  re¬ 
liable  remedy  except  hand  picking. 

New  Jersey.  chas.  black. 

I  should  say  that  the  whole  trouble  is 
with  the  method  of  pruning.  No  Chau- 
tauqua-Erie  grower  would  expect  any 
grapes,  nothing  but  a  great  swamp  of 
vine  growth.  It  is  well  understood  here 
that  if  too  little  bearing  wood  is  left  for 
thh'.y(igor  of  the  vine,  the  blooms  seem 
indalTft’bte  of  fertilization,  and  the  result 
wijl  >bcjMZ.y  few  loose,  scraggly  bunches 
of  souf; ••poorly  ripened  fruit.  A  continu¬ 
ance  bf  the  treatment  aggravates  the 

‘  % 


trouble.  When  C.  S.  B.  trims  for  crop 
of  1907  let  him  leave  from  eight  to  20 
(according  to  vigor  of  vines)  canes  of 
this  (1906)  season’s  growth.  These  canes 
should  not  be  cut  down  to  two  buds,  but 
should  be  left  30  to  40  inches  long.  If 
he  can  make  a  good  guess  as  to  the  right 
proportion  the  1907  yield  will  be  large 
and  of  fine  quality.  If  the  wood  growtli 
of  1907  appears  rather  weak  then  for  next 
season  less  wood  should  be  left.  In  cases 
like  above  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
remove  every  other  vine  in  order  to  get 
room  enough  to  place  the  bearing  canes. 
C.  S.  B.  should  use  his  own  judgment 
as  to  this.  a.  i.  loop. 

Pennsylvania. 

C.  S.  B.  does  not  say  how  his  Moore’s 
Early  vines  are  trained.  Are  they  tied 
to  stakes,  or  grown  on  a  trellis,  one  run 
each  way?  We  suspect  he  has  been  spur- 
pruning  them  ever  since  they  came  into 
bearing,  and  are  tired  of  it.  Moore’s 
Early  usually  produces  a  fair  'crop  of 
fruit,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  this 
neighborhood  as  a  profitable  variety,  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  earliness,  and  good  quality.  We 
do  not  think  any  bad  results  will  follow 
by  cultivating  them  the  same  as  for  corn, 
during  the  fore  part  of  Summer,  and  as 
they  bear  but  little  fruit  nothing  will  be 
lost  by  advising  him  to  renew  them  by 
cutting  them  all  down  as  low  as  possible, 
and  then  allow  fewer  of  the  strongest 
shoots  to  grow  to  a  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet  before  stopping  them,  and  be  sure 
to  remove  all  other  growths  from  the 
vines  during  Summer.  If  the  canes  pro¬ 
duce  laterals,  these  may  be  stopped  back 
to  one  or  two  leaves.  This  will  strength¬ 
en  the  fruit  buds  of  canes  and  encourage 
larger  bunches  of  fruit.  At  pruning  time 
cut  out  the  two  smallest  canes  and  shorten 
the  others  back  to  4J4  or  five  feet,  which 
will  give  fruit  enough  for  the  vines  to 
carry.  We  suggested  four  canes  to  grow 
the  first  year  as  we  thought  as  the  vines 
were  strong  it  would  regulate  their 
growth  and  induce  better  ripened  wood 
than  if  two  canes  only  were  allowed  to 
grow.  These  can  be  fruited  two  seasons 
by  spurring  them  the  second  year.  Two 
new  canes  must  be  grown  every  second 
year  to  take  the  place  of  those  to  be  cut 
out  after  two  years’  fruiting.  In  disbud¬ 
ding  all  weak  shoots  should  be  removed, 
leaving  those  with  the  largest  bunches  of 
fruit,  and  only  what  the  vine  can  carry 
to  perfection.  Renewing  vines,  if  judici¬ 
ously  done,  will  always  renew  t'heir  fruit¬ 
fulness,  as  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  for 

it.  JOHN  CHARLTON  &  SONS. 

New  York. _ 

COLONIES  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

H.  H.,  Sand  Bay,  Ont. — In  a  recent  issue 
of  The  R.  N.jY.  one  of  your  subscribers  asks 
an  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  spending 
the  Winter  in  the  South  and  returning  North 
in  the  Spring.  The  article  is  headed  “Farm¬ 
ing  Both  Ends  of  the  Country.”  I  have  had 
such  a  scheme  in  view  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  have  spent  several  Winters  in  the  South. 
I  believe  the  plan  can  be  made  practical  by 
forming  a  colony  of  northern  people.  They 
could  co-operate  in  buying  a  tract  suitable 
for  Winter  vegetable  growing  in  the  far 
South.  They  could  get  special  excursion  tickets 
over  some  railroad  or  steamship  lines.  They 
would  get  special  attention  in  the  matter  of 
transportation  of  products  to  northern  mar¬ 
kets.  They  could  co-operate  In  buying  sup¬ 
plies  and  in  hiring  a  superintendent  who 
understands  southern  methods.  fie  could 
have  plants  such  as  tomatoes  and  celery 
readv  for  transplanting  when  colonists  would 
arrive,  and  in  the  Spring  if  products  were 
not  all  sold  when  colonists  wished  to  return 
North  he  could  complete  sales  and  make  re¬ 
turns.  Also  look  after  fruit  trees  and  rent 
the  tracts  to  southern  people  who  could  grow 
a  crop  during  the  Summer  months.  If  the 
scheme  could  be  carried  out  it  would  afford 
many  who  do  not  feel  able  to  withstand  our 
northern  Winters  an  opportunity  of  going 
South.  It  would  break  up  the  monotony  of 
northern  life.  We  could  look  forward  to  a 
delightful  annual  outing  with  the  possibility 
of  making  some  money.  I  have  heard  of 
great  returns  from  truck  growing  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  even  as  high  as  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  theory  such  a  scheme  ought 
to  work  yet  we  doubt  if  it  could  be  carried 
out.  Truck  or  fruit  growing  in  the  South 
requires  constant  and  careful  oversight.  We 
doubt  if  people  could  come  and  go  as  you 
describe  and  carry  out  a  profitable  season. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”'  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


/  Plant  Wood’s  i( 
7  Garden  Seeds  u 

FOR  SUPERIOR  VEGE 
TABLES  &  FLOWERS. 

Twenty -eight  years  experience 
—our  own  seed  farms,  trial 
grounds — and  large  warehouse 
capacity  give  us  an  equipment 
that  is  unsurpassed  anywhere 
for  supplying  the  best  seeds 
obtainable.  Our  trade  in  seeds 
both  for  the 

Garden  and  Farm 

is  one  of  the  largest  in  this  country. 
We  are  headquarters  for 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Potatoes,  Cow 
Peas,  Soja  Beans  and 
other  Farm  Seeds. 

Wood's  Descriptive  Catalog 

gives  fuller  and  more  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  both  Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds  than  any  other  similar  publica¬ 
tion  issued  in  this  country.  Mailed 
free  on  request.  Write  for  it. 

jT.W.Wood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND,  -  VA. 


[Stores'  Standards 


The  best  seeds  in  the  world,  nnd  a  new  way 
of  selling  them.  I  have  selected  them  for  you 
from  thousands  of  varieties,  guided  by  my  25 
years’ practical  experience  and  constant  ex¬ 
perimenting  at  my  FJoracroft  Trial  Grounds. 
They  make  your  garden  as  successful  as  the 
most  expert  gardeners. 

My  new  1907  catalogue  tells  about  these  and 
other  vegetable  and  flower  6eeds,  shows  actual 
photographs  of  what  they  have  produced;  gives 
complete  directions  for  successful  growing. 

standard  ”  Earliest  Tomato 

Rcad>  for  marketing  before  all  other  varieties 
and  naturally  commands  the  highest  prices.  Bright 
scarlet  fruit  of  great  solidity  and  fine  flavor;  smooth, 
attractively  shaped,  uniform  in  size  and  exceedingly 
productive.  Lar^epkt.,10c ;  oz.,50c?  %  lb.,  $1.50. 

Write  for  my  new  catalogue  and  my  new  way  of 
selling.  Go  farther  —  tell  me  about  your  garden 
problem^  and  let  inc  help  you. 

STOKES’  SEED  STORE 

Walter  P.  Stokes,  of  the  late 
firm  of  Johnson  &  Stokes. 

219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


SWEDISH  SELECT  SEED  OATS. 

Outyields  all  others;  thin  hull,  plump,  heavy  kernel; 
season  early;  straw,  very  stiff.  “Probably  best 
American  Oat.”— U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agl.  “Most  satis¬ 
factory  of  all.” — Wis.  Exp.  Sta.  Dig  Sample  Free. 
L.  C.  BROWN,  La  Grange,  Cook  Co.,  Illinois 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  forty  of  the  best 
varieties;  prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog,  it 
is  free.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REST  SEED  POTATOES  70  Varieties  free. 

13  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,N.Y. 


I’ve  sold  many  big  or¬ 
chards.  Consequently  I 
know  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  your  soil 
and  climate.  My  stock  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  money-mak¬ 
ers— fancy  and  common  va¬ 
rieties.  They  are  well- 
Brown,  carefully  packed, 
_  fully  guaranteed.  I  pay  freight, 
^'ree  catalog  of  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees,  shrubs, etc.  C.  A.Maxson,  Mgr.Michigan 
Nursery  &  Orchard  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Book 


FOR  1907 


contains  6  3 
Specialties  in 
Vegetables, 
6g  in  Flowers, 
besides  every¬ 
thing  else 
good,  old  or 
new.worth 
growing. 

You  need  it. 

It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a  postal. 


Wm.  Henry  Maule 


1773  Filbert  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dibble’s  SEED  POTATOES 

Raised  in  the  Cold  North 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  most  complete  test  of  potatoes  ever  made  was 
that  of  825  varieties  ou  the  Eden  Trial  Grounds, 
Mass.,  last  year: 

1  variety  of  Dibble’s  introduction  out- 
yielded  all  others. 

1  variety  of  Dibbie’s  introduction  was  the 
best  early. 

1  variety  of  Dibble’s  introduction  was  the 
best  for  main  crop. 

1  variety  of  Dibble’s  introduction  was  the 
most  blight  resistant. 

Full  descriptions  of  this  test  in  our  new,  illus¬ 
trated,  1907  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


Spraying  Made  Easy 

By  Using 

STAHL’S 

Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfits 

and  Prepared  Mixtures 

Save  your  trees,  vines  and  plants 
from  the  ravages  of  scale,  fungi 
and  worms  by  spraying, and  thus  insure  an  increased 
yield.  Every  farmer,  gardener,  fruit  or  flower 
grower  should  write  at  once  for  our  free  catalog, 
describing  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits,  and  con¬ 
taining  much  information  on  how  to  spray  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  JO.O,  tjninej,  HI. 


CLOVER 

Largest  growers  ol 
Clover,  Timothy ,  Grass, 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Speltz, 

Rape  and  Farm  Seeds  ol  all  kinds  in  America. 

FREE 

Our  mammoth  1 4 8 -page  Catalog  is  mailed 
free  to  all  intending  buyers ;  or  send 

8c  I  N  STAMPS 

and  receive  sample  of  perfect  balance  ration 
grass  seed,  together  with  Fodder  Plants, 
Clovers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  big  catalog  free. 

JOHN  A.  SALZEff 

Seed  Co.i  ~ 

iIaCrosse.'Wis.i 


TREES  THAT  GROW! 

I  offer  a  fine  line  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Apple, 
Fear,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  for  Spring 
planting.  All  my  stock  is  true  to  name,  healthy  and 
free  from  scale.  Prices  are  low,  quality  considered. 
Have  had  40  years  actual  experience  in  growing  fruit 
trees  and  can  furnish  the  best.  Wholesale  prices  on 
large  orders.  Write  me  before  placing  your  order. 
Address  B.  P.  KEAN,  Nurseryman  and 
Orchardist,  Stanley,  New  York. 


BUY  SEEDS  FROMETHE  GROWER 

You  will  not  only  get  Better  Seeds,  but  will  get  them  Cheaper. 

HARRIS*  SEEDS  Grown  at  M0RET0N  FARM  (250  Atras) 

sold  only  direct  to  the  planter  at  prices  as  low  as  dealers  have  to  pay. 


\ 


We  raise 

VEGETABLE"  SEEDS,  SEED  POTATOES,  and  improved  FARM  SEEDS.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  sample  of  a  grand  New  Flint  Corn  that  yielded  200  bu.  per  acre  last  season.  Both  Free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  Morcton  Farm,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.”  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rant  and  Grape  Plants.  A‘  oaragus  Boots  and  Seed  Potatoes  in  assortment.  All  stock  Warranted 

toTar" who  fsk  for ’i’t3^  01  818,16  represented'  Descrlg“£e  •^HjT^TEN^Boxtil^B^dffman^Mich. 


PEACH,  APPLE  and  other  FRUIT  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES,  CURRANTS  and  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  above  stock.  As  practical  orchardists  and  fruit  growers  we  select 
only  the  varieties  that  are  best  and  discard  the  rest.  Get  our  free  catalogue  containing  much 
valuable  Information.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT 

They  Represent  Pennsylvania's  Best.  Special  Fine  Stock  for  Spring 

Early  orders  solicited,  Largest  and  most  complete  line  of  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 
in  Western  Penna.  Highest  indorsement  by  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Special  Premium  List  for  our  customers  this  spring.  Write  for  Fine  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  List.  THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Penna. 
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SHORT  TALKS. 

Public  Sprayers. — The  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  just  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of 
fighting  the  scale,  and  when  they  get  right 
at  the  job  they  will  find  it  is  not  as  big 
a  one  as  it  looks.  Of  course,  I  can  under¬ 
stand  how  the  little  fellow  with  a  few 
trees  is  not  in  position  to  do  much  for 
himself,  and  here  comes  a  chance  for  a 
public  sprayer.  There  ought  to  be  a  tree 
doctor  with  a  good  spraying  outfit  in  eveFy 
farm  neighborhood.  He  could  do  these 
small  jobs  of  spraying  at  one-half  what 
the  original  owner  could  and  yet  make  a 
fine  profit  to  himself,  and  it  is  a  good  bus¬ 
iness  opening  for  an  energetic  young  man 
everywhere.  J.  H.  hale. 

R/N.-Y. — In  theory  there  ought  to  be  a 
good  opening  in  most  neighborhoods  for 
such  a  public  sprayer.  He  ought  to  know 
how  to  handle  different  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  and  to  spray  at  a  fair  price.  Few 
if  any  people  seem  to  have  taken  up  the 
work.  We  know  not  why! 

Strawberry  Syrup  Wanted. — I  am  a 
druggist  and  notice  on  page  814  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  best  way  to  use  strawberries 
when  too  low  in  price  to  ship  from  the 
South.  The  soda-water  trade  use  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  fruit  syrups,  and 
strawberry  is  one  of  the  favorites. 
These  syrups  are  made  from  the  fruit, 
and  it  would  seem  feasible  for  small  pro¬ 
ducers  to  combine  in  a  neighborhood  to 
use  such  fruit.  There  are  many  manu¬ 
facturers  of  soda-water  syrups  in  the 
North  that  they  could  sell  their  product 
to  in  a  large  way,  manufacturing  it  under 
their  direction  and  shipping  by  the  barrel. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  F.  h.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  South  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  many  crates  of  berries  are 
wasted.  There  ought  to  be  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  such  syrup,  but  the  trouble  is 
to  get  growers  to  combine  for  manufac¬ 
ture.  Who  will  start  it? 

Utilizing  Waste  Land. — In  looking 
over  a  back  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
we  wondered  why  we,  in  this  town  of 
Clarendon  and  the  edge  of  Byron  and  a 
lot  of  Barre  where  we  have  thousands  of 
acres  of  muck  to  drain,  could  not  get 
such  a  man  as  M.  Garrahan  to  come  and 
show  us  how  to  raise  something  that 
pays  better  than  beans,  wheat  and  pota¬ 
toes,  as  they  are  our  money  crops  on  high 
land,  aside  from  fruit.  We  know  of  40 
acres  or  more  of  dry  muck,  that  is,  water 
never  stands  on,  but  damp  enough  to 
raise  anything,  that  the  people  are  too  busy 
to  raise  garden  truck  on.  o.  j.  A. 

Holley,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  man  like  Mr.  Garrahan 
could,  if  given  control,  demonstrate  the 
value  of  such  land  so  as  to  double  its 
value.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  man  could 
be  induced  to  leave  his  own  farm.  We 
are  told  of  a  case  in  New  Mexico  where 
a  farmer  made  a  great  success  on  a  small 
area.  The  business  men  of  the  town 
raised  a  fund  and  proposed  to  hire  this 
man  to  demonstrate  on  a  larger  scale 
what  could  be  done  in  “dry  farming.” 
They  figured  that  money  spent  in  this 
way  would  be  a  good  investment,  since  it 
would  advertise  the  section.  Our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  ought  to  fit  men  capable 
of  doing  such  work.  Here  is  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  middle-aged  men  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  study  scientific  agriculture  and 
practice  it. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES,  AND  TRADE. 

Potatoes  continue  very  low  and  market 
dull. 

Apples. — Business  is  dull,  and  a  very  wide 
range  of  prices  is  noted,  from  $1  to  $5  per 
barrel. 

Dressed  Poultry. — The  mild  weather  has 
been  bad  for  this  kind  of  trade,  many  ship¬ 
ments  opening  up  slippery  and  discolored. 

Liability  of  Express  Co. — An  interesting 
case  is  noted  covering  the  disclaimer  on  most 
express  receipts  limiting  liability  to  $50,  no 
matter  what  the  value  of  shipment.  A  lot  of 
furs  worth  something  over  $300  was  lost 
by  aai  express  company.  They  admitted  the 
loss,  but  crawled  behind  the  fine  print  on 
their  receipt  blank,  the  $50  liability  clause. 
The  municipal  court  could  not  see  it  this 
way,  however,  and  awarded  the  loser  the  full 


value,  and  the  appellate  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  affirmed  this  decision. 

A  Batch  of  Kicks  — A  man  on  Long 
Island  sent  10  barrels  of  cucumbers  to  a  com¬ 
mission  house  in  this  city.  Two  or  three 
days  later  his  brother's  wife  telephoned  the 
dealers  asking  what  the  cucumbers  brought, 
and  she  makes  affidavit  that  the  reply  was 
that  they  sold  for  $0  per  barrel,  which  reply 
she  had  repeated  to  make  sure  that  there 
was  no  error.  On  this  advice  another  lot 
was  sent  at  once.  After  some  delay  returns 
were  made  at  $2  for  all  except  one  barrel. 
They  claim  that  the  telephone  message  was 
that  they  were  trying  to  get  $6,  not  that 
the  $6  had  been  secured.  They  also  state 
that  the  market  went  to  pieces,  and  that  it 
took  nearly  three  weeks  to-  clear  out"  their 
stock  of  cukes.  At  the  same  time  the  shipper 
sent  several  barrels  to  two  other  houses  afid 
sales  were  made  at  $5  and  $6.  lie  feels 
that  he  has  been  swindled,  but  how  is  he  to 
get  evidence  that  would  be  ground  for  a  suit? 
The  writer  knows  a  good  many  men  In  the 
produce  business,  and  for  10  years  has  kept 
close  watch  of  the  current  of  trade  and  the 
methods  of  selling  used  by  these  dealers.  It 
is  astonishing  how  many,  not  sharks  or  fak¬ 
ers,  but  reputable  concerns,  will  spend  money 
and  time  drumming  up  shipments  and  then 
handle  them  as  though  they  cared  nothing 
about  retaining  the  good  will  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  would  seem  good  business  and  a 
matter  of  self-protection  to  use  all  possible 
diligence  in  selling  to  advantage.  The  house 
referred  to  above  bears  a  very  fair  reputa¬ 
tion,  yet  they  admit  that  they  kept  those 
cucumbers  nearly  three  weeks,  that  they  could 
not  sell  them  at  all  at  a  time  when  other 
concerns  were  getting  $4  to  $6,  and  that 
thev  did  not  know  what  prices  were  being 
received.  Granting  that  there  was  nothing 
crooked  in  this  deal,  it  is  plain  that  they 
are  incompetent  to  handle  this  line  of  goods 
except  on  a  hungry'  market.  Selling  perishable 
goods  is  a  business  requiring  acute  judgment 
and  aggressive  action.  If  customers  are 
scarce  they  must  be  looked  up. 

Another  case  concerns  a  shipment  of  tur¬ 
keys  and  ducks.  They  did  not  bring  as  much 
as  the  shipper  thought  they  should,  and  he 
wrote  the  commission  man,  calling  him  a 
thief  and  liar.  I  happened  to  know  about 
this  lot  of  poultry.  It  was  not  well  fat¬ 
tened  or  neatly  dressed,  hence  couldi  not  be 
expected  to  bring  top  prices.  They  sold  on 
tile  same  basis  as  other  poultry  of  similar 
quality,  so  the  complaint  was  not  justified. 

A  man  who  was  shipping  mushrooms  regu¬ 
larly  came  to  this  city,  and  entering  the  re¬ 
ceiver’s  store  without  telling  him  who  he 
was,  asked  the  price  of  mushrooms.  The 
salesman  treated  him  as  he  would  any  tran¬ 
sient  possible  buyer,  asking  more  than  he 
expected  to  get  so  that  he  could  come  down 
a  little,  as  the  majority  of  such  buyers  try 
to  beat  down  ttie  salesman.  After  asking  the 
price  the  man  left  immediately.  When  his 
returns  for  those  mushrooms  were  received 
he  made  a  wild  howl  because  the  price  re¬ 
turned  was  not  the  same  as  that  asked  him 
when  in  the  store.  The  fact  was  that  the 
mushrooms  sold  for  from  five  to  10  cents 
per  pound  less  than  he  was  asked.  This 
method  of  “checking  off”  commission  men  has 
often  been  used  but  to  be  effective  the  in¬ 
vestigator  must  see  ‘actual  sales  made.  This 
man  had  no  cause  for  complaint,  and  saw  the 
point  when  the  matter  was  explained. 

w.  w.  H. 


“Now  that  we’re  engaged,”  said  the  fair 
girl,  “I  don’t  want  to  call  you  ‘Welling 
ton.’  Isn’t  there  some  shorter  name,  some 
nickname  that  you  have?”  “Why,  dear,” 
replied  Wellington  Carmichael,  “the  fel¬ 
lows  at  college  used  to  call  me — er — ‘Pie- 
Face.’  ” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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IRON  AGE'S- 

Potato  Planter 


(Improved  Robbins') 


The  only  planter  that  does  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  work  —  no  misses  or 
doubles  —  and  gives  you  a  uniform 
“  stand  ”  from  the  entire  crop. 

No  waste  of  land,  no  waste  of 
seed,  no  waste  of  time  and  labor. 

Write  for  the  New  1907  Iron  Age  Book— Free— and  find  out 
^  about  this  and  all  other  Iron  Age  Potato  Machinery  and 

Farm  Implements.  ^i§ 

BATEMAN  MFQ.  CO.,  Box  103  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

_ ~ 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  SSrM'l 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  anti  made  fertile. 
Jackson's  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  Wealso  make  Sewer 
jj§l|  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  W  alk  Tile,  etc.  W rite 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  U.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Are.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
W ill  carry  a 
load  any- 

where  a  horse 
can  travel. 

Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels7 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  lit  any  axle. 

For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  70  H  Quincy,  III. 


Cider  Machinery-Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co. ,  118  W est  Water  St.  .Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Why  Not  Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices 

and  Save 


Money  on 
Everything- 

Over  75,000 

labor-saving, 
money-saving  arti¬ 
cles  for  farm,  home 
and  shop,  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  illustrated 
and  priced  in  Big 
New  Catalog  No.  92. 

We  will  sell  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices 
tiie  following  goods 
in  small  quantities 
as  well  as  large: 


THIS  700  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Watches,  Jewelry, 

Clocks,  Silverware, 
Knives,  Razors, 

Fancy  Goods,  Lamps, 
Books,  Purses,  Bass, 

Fine  Groceries,  Seeds, 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Baby  Carriages,  Sleds, 
Sewing  Machines,  Whips, 
Carriages,  Wagons, 

Stoves.  Ranges, 

Electrical  Supplies,1 
Boots  and  Shoes,! 


Hardware,  all  kinds. 

Tool  Cabinets,  Sweaters, 
Shot  Guns,  Rifles,  Traps, 
Revolvers,  Cartridges, 
Shells,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Talking  Machines, 
Farming  Tools,  Skates, 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Ice  Tools,  Sleighs, 

Cream  Separators, Freezers 
Washing  Machines, 

House  Furnishing  Goods, 
Mechanics  Tools. 


Opposite  each  article  In  the  Catalogue,  is  the  low  price  at 
which  we  sell  It,  the  lowest  price  for  which  It  can  lie  bought 
In  any  store,  big  or  little,  in  this  or  any  country  on  the  Globe. 

You  will  spend  hours  of  interest  over  Its  pages  ;  you  will 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book. 
Makea  buying  pleasant  and  profitable,  wherever  you  live. 

This  up-to-date  Buyer’s  Guide  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  Is 
sent  postpaid  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  ask  for  it  In  good 
faith.  Hundreds  of  requests  come  to  us  every  day,  ami  we 
want  to  place  it  In  every  home  in  the  United  States. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  100  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  away  free.  Also  Grocery  List,  showing 
how  you  can  save  one-third  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  of  us  and  secure  Best  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices.  Prompt 
Shipments,  Low  Freight  and  Express  Rates  aud  a  SQUARE 
DEAI.every  time.  We  guarantee  aatisfaction  orrefund  money. 

We  also  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  goods  ordered  of  us. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

18  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  Established  1816.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

have  back  of  them  61  years  experience  in  plow 
building,  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest,  draft., 
most  durable,  best  working  plows  made.  Our 
soft  centre  steel  mouldboards  tempered  by  our  special 
process  are  warranted  not  to  break  or  wear  out 
for  5  years.  Our  steel  beams 
and  malleable  standards  are 
warranted  for  a  lifetime. 


Our  No.  39 
STEEL  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE 
PLOW, illus¬ 
trated  here, 
works  equally 
well  on  level 
land  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  furrow  as  any  flat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent  in 
your  town  write  us  for  our  special  proposition 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
finest  line  of  Steel  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Planters,  Hillers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
etc.,  sold  in  the  East. 

H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &l  SON, 

20to40  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 

SEPARATOR  FREE 

For  a  TWO  MONTHS’ 
TRIAL - 

WE  WILL  GLADLY 
SEND  YOU  A  CREAM 
SEPARATOR;  you  can 
use  it  sixty  days,  and 
It  you  are  not  sure  you 
have  received  the  best 
separator  in  the'world,  the 
trial  won’t  cost  you  one 
cent.  Write  tor  our  new 
Cream  Separator  Catalogue 
and  learn  of  this  great  offer. 
ffiQ  1C  buys  our  won- 
'PlsJa  19  derful  1907 
model  Dundee  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator,  the  equal  of  any 
machine  sold  by  anyone 
else  up  to  $40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy 
Cream  Separator, 
slightly  higher  In 
price  than  our 
Dundee.  Is  guaranteed 
the  best  separator 
made,  regardless  of 
name  or  price,  and  is 
6old  at  a  small  part  of 
the  price  others  ask 
for  high  grade 
separators,  and  we 
guarantee  our 
Economy  to  have 
greater  capacity, 
to  skim  closer,  skim  colder 
milk,  run  easier  and  not  get 
out  of  order,  wear  longer 
than  any  other  machine  in 
the  market.  We  guarantee  it  20  years,  take  care  of 
it  for  you  from  the  day  you  receive  It.  and  will  always 
furnish  you  any  needed  repair  or  part  in  the  years  to 
come,  PROMPTLY  AND  ON  A  FEW  DAYS*  NOTICE. 

PRICES  NOWGREATLY  REDUCED. 

OUR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  improved 
models,  prices  lower  than  last  season.  If  you  have 
more  than  one  cow,  write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  and 
say,  “Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator  Catalogue 
and  all  your  new  offers.”  and  our  great  1907  cream 
separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail,  free 
and  postpaid.  We  have  two  big  cream  separator  fac¬ 
tories  and  can  sell  you  a  machine  on  a  two  months’  free 
trial,  on  manufacturing  cost  basis,  much  less  than 
dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  these  profits  you  save),  at  a 
lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible.  If  you  buy 
from  us  you  get  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  and 
can  exchange  them  for  your  choice  of  any  number  of 
most  valuable  articles,  which  we  give  our  customers 
free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  GO.  ,  CHICAGO 


Let  Me  Quote  You 

(We  Pay  the  Freight ) 


A  Price 


ON 
TIME 


llJi®  AMERICAN  Manure  Spreader 

TX7~  _ !ll _ X _ IV-  . _ * _ . _ , _  .  r _  ,,  ,  .... 


We  will  send  you  the  famous  American  Manure  Spreader  direct  from 
our  factory,  because  we’ve  stopped  selling  this  celebrated  machine  through 
jobbers  und  dealers.  You  save  their  profits  now.  You  get  the  wholesale  fac¬ 
tory  price  on  the  best  Spreader  made — not  a  “cheap”  Spreader,  but  the  beat 
one  in  the  market. 

#  Don’t  ASK  You  to  Send  Cash 

as  we  send  you  the  American  and  you  pay  us  on  easy,  liberal  terms— letting  the 
Spreader  really  pay  for  itself  as  it  earns  for  you— after  you’ve  tried  it  free. 
You  now  get  the  American,  recognized  as  by  far  the  best  Spreuder,  for  no  more 
than  you  must  pay  for  an  ordinary  Spreader.  It  is  the 

Lightest  Draft  Spreader  Made 

That  saves  your  horses.  The  machinery  works  only  when  you  start  it  in 
your  fields— is  at  rest  as  you  drive  out.  That  saves  wear  and  tear  on  the 
Spreader.  And  you  ought  to  use  a  Manure  Spreader.  An  American  Manure 
Spreader  will  make  your  manure  cover 
more  ground,  your  ground  grow  more  crops, 
your  crops  bring  more  money,  and  it  will 
makeyour  land  worth  more  dollars  per  acre. 

The  American  has  40  per  cent  i 
exclusive  features  than  any  other 
Spreader.  I  want  to  tell  you  at 


these  practical  exclusive  features  which  make  the  American  the  only  Spreader 
for  you  to  buy  at  any  price.  The  American  is  the  Standard  of  the  world. 
We  allow 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

on  every  American  Spreader  made.  We  want  every  customer  to  see  and  try  an 
American  Spreader.  We  want  every  customer  satisfied  and  to  prove  that  our 
spreader  is  just  as  represented,  therefore  we  say 

Test  it  in  Your  Own  Fields 

If  it  is  not  just  as  represented  you  can  return  it.  We  pay  all  freight— 
BOTH  ways— trial  being  FKEE. 

My  low  price  is  for  the  American  Manure  Spreader  delivered  at  your 
station  —  freight  paid  —  including  free  trial  — giving  you  the  dealer’s  aud 
jobber  s  profits,  and — 

if  Satisfied— Take  Your  Time  Paying 

for  your  American  Manure  Spreader.  Now,  I  want  you  to  know  my  new  low 
price  and  I  want  you  to  know  all  about  the  American  Spreader. 

Write  Today  for  My  Price 

and  I’ll  send  it  promptly.  Also  my  free  catalogue  and  booklet,  which  tell  you 
all  about  the  American  Spreader,  and  Fertilizing.  You’ll  be  interested  ia 
both.  You'll  be  glad  you  wrote.  A  postal  will  do.  Don't  buy  until  you  inves¬ 
tigate  this.  Take  your  time  investigating,  but— WRITE  TODAY. 

__  w.  Wm  Cottier,  Gen.  Manager 

American  Harrow  Co.,  1645  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Yellow  Day  Lilies. — An  old  and 
well-known  but  none  too  common  hardy 
flowering  plant  is  the  Lemon  lily,  He- 
merocallis  flava,  native  of  temperate 
Asia,  and  in  garden  cultivation  since  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  long-lived,  free  from  disease  and  trou¬ 
blesome  insects,  endures  the  sharpest 
frosts  without  harm,  grows  in  any  soil 
not  too  wet,  and  has  a  neat,  tufted  habit, 
sending  up  its  grassy  foliage  and  numer¬ 
ous  flower  scapes  to  a  height  of  two  feet 
by  tbc  middle  of  June.  The  blossoms  are 
large,  lily-like  in  form,  and  are  very 
pleasantly  scented.  They  last  but  for  a 
day,  but  are  so  promptly  replaced  by 
newly  opening  buds  that  there  is-  a  con¬ 
tinuous  display  for  several  weeks.  The 
stems  are  excellent  for  cutting,  as  the 
buds  open  well  for  days  when  kept  in 
water.  The  foliage  droops  gracefully, 
and  retains  its  good  effect  until  late  in 
the  season.  About  20  years  ago  this 
very  desirable  species  was  strenuously 
boomed  by  mail  order  seedsmen,  and 
doubtless  found  its  way  into  thousands 
of  gardens  that  had  not  previously  known 
it.  In  favorable  situations  it  lias  es¬ 
caped  from  cultivation,  and  may  be  seen 
growing  contentedly  in  meadows  or  by 
the  roadside,  but  it  has  hot  become  nat¬ 
uralized  to  anything  like  the  extent  of 
the  double  copper  day  lily,  II.  fulva,  var. 
Kwanso,  which  may  be  seen  growing  al¬ 
most  by  the  acre  in  southern  meadows. 
This  is  a  tall-growing  and  late-blooming 
variety  with  large  double  tawny  orange 
blossoms.  It  is  useful  in  the  herbaceous 
border  and  in  shrubberies,  but  is  so 
prone  to  spread  out  of  bounds  as  occa¬ 
sionally  to  become  a  nuisance.  Although 
this  double  variety  of  H.  fulva  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  European  cultivation  before  the 
year  1700,  the  type  species  has  only  lately 
found  its  way  out  of  Asia,  and  the  first 
hybrids  with  other  kinds  have  just  been 
produced  by  an  Italian  grower.  Kwanso 
apparently  does  not  produce  seeds,  but 
the  type  appears  to  seed  freely  and  to 
cross  readily  with  other  species.  There 
are  several  very  pretty  varieties  of  H. 
fulva  aside  from  Kwanso,  the  best  known 
probably  being  var.  disticha  flore-pleno, 
from  North  India,  bearing  large  semi¬ 
double  orange-yellow  flowers  with  crim¬ 
son  reverse.  Another  form  has  foliage 
handsomely  striped  with  white.  The 
-  blooms  of  H.  fulva  have  little  or  no 
perfume. 

Other  Handsome  Species,  freely  of¬ 
fered  in  this  country,  are  H.  Thunbergii, 
H.  Middendorfii,  and  H.  minor  or  gram- 
inea.  All  have  fragrant  blossoms,  developed 
in  July.  Those  of  Middendorfii  are 
pale  orange  in  color,  while  those 
of  Minor  and  Thunbergii  are  clear 
yellow.  H.  minor  is  quite  dwarf,  grow¬ 
ing  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  high. 

It  is  bright  and  pretty,  but  appears 
rather  scarce  in  cultivation.  H.  Durnor- 
tierii  is  also  dwarf  in  stature,  and  has 
rich  orange  blossoms  that  come  as  early 
as  the  first  week  of  June. 

The  Giant  Yellow  Day  Lily. — The 
largest  flowered  of  all  yellow  day  lilies 
is  undoubtedly  H.  aurantiaca  major, 
which  came  from  Japan  as  recently  as 
1895.  It  is  an  extremely  vigorous  plant, 
ciuite  hardy  when  established,  and  bears 
a  long  succession  of  rich  reddish-orange 
blooms  six  inches  across,  beginning  in 
late  July.  It  has  met  a  warm  reception 
from  lovers  of  fine  herbaceous  plants, 
and  is  being  freely  planted  by  those  who 
know  it  best.  Plants  that  will  bloom 
the  first  year  are  offered  for  50  cents, 
double  the  cost  of  the  older  kinds,  and 
may  be  had  from  most  hardy  plant 
dealers. 

Hybrid  Day  Lilies. — Hybrids  between 
the  various  species  of  Hemorocallis  were 
practically  unknown  until  the  advent  of 


H.  aurantiaca,  which  was  promptly  seized 
upon  by  plant  breeders  and  liberally 
crossed  with  the  older  kinds.  Many  hy¬ 
brid  seedlings  are  now  in  trade,  some  of 
which  have  been  tried  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  and  found  to  be  quite  desirable. 
Others  have  been  planted,  but  did  not 
bloom  last  season.  One  of  the  best  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  Florham,  a  hybrid  of  Au¬ 
rantiaca  major,  raised  by  a  New  Jersey 
gardener.  It  is  an  exceedingly  vigorous 
grower,  and  produces  a  great  profusion 
of  immense  golden-yellow,  sweet  scented 
flowers  from  June  until  August.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  the  finest  of  all  yellow  day 
files.  Gold  Dust  is  quite  similar,  but 
blooms  later,  and  has  not  shown  the  same 
vigor  with  us.  It  and  all  the  following 
are  of  European  or  Oriental  origin.  Apri¬ 
cot  is  a  result  of  crossing  H.  flava  and 
H.  Middendorfii.  The  plant  is  dwarf 
arid  the  blooms,  which  come  early,  are 
of  a  warm  shade  of  reddish  orange,  well 
indicated  by  the  name.  Aureole  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  Japanese  hybrid,  dwarf  and 
blanching  in  habit,  with  very  profuse 
bright  orange  flowers,  with  reddish 
markings  on  the  reverse  of  the  petals. 
Estmere  was  produced  in  Germany  and  is 
described  as  a  hybrid  between  Flava  and 
Dumortierii,  with  early  deep -yellow 
blooms  on  long  stems.  Flamid  is  similar, 
but  has  fighter  colored  flowers.  The 
name  is  made  up  of .  syllables  from  its 
parent  Flava  and  Middendorfii.  Luteola 
was  raised  in  an  English  nursery  from 
seeds  of  Aurantiaca  major,  pollenized 
with  Thunbergii,  and  combining  the  free¬ 
dom  of  bloom  of  the  latter  with  the 
great  size  and  vigor  of  Aurantiaca  major. 
Ii  has  a  particularly  graceful  habit,  grow¬ 
ing  nearly  four  feet  high,  the  golden  yel¬ 
low  flowers  being  six  inches  across.  It 
certainly  is  a  worthy  rival  of  Florham. 
Citrina  is  a  recent  acquisition  from  China 
and  may  be  a  real  species  instead  of  a 
garden  variety.  It  grows  four  feet  high, 
with  much  recurved  foliage,  and  bears 
soft  citron-colored  flowers  that  open  in 
the  evening,  lasting  24  hours,  so  that  it 
may  be  used  as  an  evening  decoration. 
The  tint  is  said  to  be  very  pleasing  under 
artificial  light.  The  variety  is  strongly 
recommended  as  a  cut  flower.  Oilier  new 
kinds  are  Orangeman,  slender  in  growth, 
with  clear  orange  flowers  in  June;  Dr. 
Regel,  late,  dark  yellow ;  F  rances,  early, 
small,  bright-yellow  flowers,  and  Sover¬ 
eign,  very  large  yellow  flowers  in  July, 
with  broad  petals,  bronze-red  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

Easy  to  Grow. — It  will  be  seen  there 
is  sufficient  variety  in  season,  color  and 
habit  to  make  a  border  or  corner  in  the 
garden  devoted  to  llemerocallis  a  very 
interesting  place.  The  species  and  var¬ 
ieties  all  grow  well  in  ordinary  soil,  but 
highly  appreciate  liberal  feeding.  When 
planting,  the  soil  should  be  deeply  dug 
and  well  enriched  with  yard  manure. 
Plants  should  be  set  two  or  three  feet 
apart,  spreading  the  thong-like  roots  and 
placing  the  crowns  just  even  with  the  sur¬ 
face.  More  flowers  are  secured  if  the 
clumps  are  divided  every  three  years, 
which  may  be  done  in  early  Fall  or 
Spring.  For  permanent  effect  and  nat¬ 
uralization  they  may  be  left  undisturbed 
for  many  years,  but  should  then  have  an 
occasional  top-dressing  of  old  manure. 
Varieties  may  be  multiplied  to  almost 
any  extent  by  division  of  the  clump,  and 
new  kinds,  that  may  or  may  not  have 
merit  enough  io  pay  for  the  trouble,  can 
be  laised  from  seeds  that  would  best  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  and  grown  under 
glass  tbe  first  Winter.  We  have  had 
poor  success  in  keeping  over  seeds  to  be 
sown  in  Spring.  Little  or  no  Winter 
protection  is  needed  for  established  plants, 
bin  Fall-set  divisions  need  some  cover¬ 
ing;  to  prevent  heaving  by  frost.  Flor¬ 
ham,  Gold  Dust  and  most  of  the  species 
are  offered  in  American  catalogues,  but 
tbe  other  hybrids  and  novelties  men¬ 
tioned  are  at  present  only  procurable 
from  European  dealers.  w.  v.  f. 


WALLACE  INVINCIBLE 
ENGINE  POWER  SPRAYER 


One  of  our  sixteen  styles.  We  build  the 
largest  line  of  Power  Sprayers  in  the 
world.  Write  for  information  regarding 
any  style  you  need.  We  have  it. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO., 

Champaign,  III. 


Can  sow  more  grain 
with  a  Gaboon  hand 
—  broadcast  seed  sower 
.  than  six  men  can  sow  by  , 
hand.  5  acres  per  hour  is  a 
fair  average  for  the  Cahoon, 
and  the  seed  is  distributed 
evenly,  with  a  great  saving 
of  time. 

The  Cahoon  Hand 
Seed  Sower 

Is  a  practical  machine  for  any  size  farm- 
It  increases  the  farmers  profit  both  ways, 
in  better  crops  raised,  and  — 
time  and  seed  saved.  Write  , 
for  new  book  “Sowing  for 
Results”  and  50th  annlver- 1 
sary  Souvenir. 

Goodell  Co.  14  MalnSt.,Aitrlm,N.H.( 


The  Deyo  Air  Cooled 

POWER  SPRAYER 

No  Water  Required.  Hundreds  in  Use. 

Write  for 
Spraying 
Catalogue  5 

Simple 
Durable 
Economical 

K.  H.  DEVO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

A  THRIFTY  GARDEN 

whether  large  or  small,  needs  proper  tools  for 
seeding  and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  imple¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  a  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS’  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows,  Rakes 
.  m  Markers,  etc.  Over  20  styles- 
"  FREE  BOOKLET  giving'  de¬ 
scription,  prices  and  valuable 
information  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  Send  for  it  now. 

GARDEN  TOOLS  FOR 

_  _  EVERY  PURPOSE 

AMES  PLOW  CO..  64  MARKET  ST„  BOSTON,  MASS. 

iiarrawFREE 


RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
IF  IT  DOESN'T  PLEASE  YOU. 


Here  is  a  harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
toothed  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a  modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indians’  crooked  stick. 


ACME 


Sizes 
3  to 
17  ft. 


fPulverlzes  the 

plowed  land,crushesth«clods. 

The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  “Acme”  work 
as  a  gang  plow.  They  turn  over  the  pulver¬ 
ized  ground  and  give  the  crop  all  the  soil’s 
benefit.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  an  Acme  harrowing. 

FREE  BOOK  for  your  Farm  Library. 

Write  us  today  and  weMl  send  you  free,  a  valuable 
booklet,  “A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.”  It  means  money  to  you. 

DUANE  H.  NASH, 

Box  38.  Millington,  N.  J. 
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DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SALI- 
M1NE— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  "At  It”  and 
"Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
l  'VtVA  X'  facturinp  on  a  large  scale. 

W; - You  take  no  chances.  We 

■•■••'sttusas* — ■  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

^■Save  Your  Trees^ 

Kill  Sar  Jose  Scale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  spraying  sokuion  of 

Good’s'  'TaJ-oif'1 Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt, 
mineral  oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to 
plant  life.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual  of  cause, 
treatment  and -euro  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  to-day.  JAMES  GOuD,  Original 
Maker,  D45  North  Front  St,..  Philadelphia. 


I 


more 


,  and  better  ones,  earlier  to  mature 
and  using  less  seed,  when  you  plant 
with  our 

Acme  Hand  Planter 

Deposits  seed  at  just  the  right  depth  in 
[  moist  soil.  Neither  seed  nor  soil  can  dry 
out;  Seed  grows  at  once.  Cheapest  and 
easiest  v  ay  to  plant.  Works  well  in  any  soil, 
sod  or  new  land.  If  your  dealer  can’t  fur¬ 
nish  it,  send  81  and  his  name;  we  will 
Ship  charges  paid.  Write  for  Booklet, 
k  “The  Acme  of  Potato  Prollt,”  Free 
Potato  Implement  Co 
_  Box  525, 

f  Traverse  City, 

Mich. 


Buy  Land  Now  Vendee 

I  can  sell  you  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  an  acre  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  c,,tiun,  wheat,  potatoes, 
liay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  witli  the  prosperitvof  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for/«cfs  and  free  booklets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry., Nashville,  Term.  Dept  i  . 

$5to  $20  an  Acre  &  going;  up 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


»*m  “SCALECIDE”  Kl. 

WILL,  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  ETC. 

''  > tli out  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Priees  and  Endorsement  of  .Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

i’R-A.TT  OQ.,  Dept.  -A,  11  Broadv/ay,  NBW  Y ORK.  CITY. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Lincoln  a  Yankee. — I  find  that  many 
western  people  are  following  these  notes 
carefully.  Some  of  their  criticisms  are 
excellent,  and  will  help  the  discussion. 
First  as  to  the  origin  of  great  and  use¬ 
ful  things  in  the  West.  It  has  never  de¬ 
veloped  a  greater  character  than  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  confess  that  a  man  from  the 
neck  of  Cape  Cod  is  somewhat  shocked 
to  receive  the  following: 

If  the  writer  of  “Out  West”  in  your  issue 
of  December  29,  will  order  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Unity,  Lincoln  Center,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  its  Lincoln  birthday  sermon,  of  a  year 
or  two  ago,  in  which  t lie  editor  traces'  the 
ancestry  of  Lincoln — -and  read  it  carefully 
—he  will  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  error 
in  supposing  that  “Abraham  Lincoln  did  not 
have  a  drop  of  Yankee  blood  in  his  veins.” 
llis  ancestry  is  there  traced  back  easterly; 
then  northeasterly  to  this  State,  where  some 
of  them  were  decidedly  notable  and  efficient 
in  our  colonial  and  warring  days.  There  are 
Lincolns  in  this  town  now  presumably  ills 
relatives.  p.'  jj. 

New  Salem,  Mass. 

Another  good  friend  in  Illinois  refers 
me  to  a  little  book  entitled,  “Nancy 
Hanks — The  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
Mother.”  I  have  read  this  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  It  shows  that’  in  1699  Benjamin 
Hanks,  an  Englishman,  landed  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mass.  This  man  was  the  great 
grandfather  of  Lincoln’s  mother.  From 
that  early  day  down  to  the  present  the 
Hanks  family  has  occupied  an  honorable 
place  in  history,  being  particularly  noted  as 
a  family  of  inventors.  One  of  them  made 
the  old  Liberty  bell  and  another  the  great 
Columbian  liberty  bell !  One  of  the  sons 
of  Benjamin  Flanks  (William)  left  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  set’tled  in  Virginia.  William’s 
son  Joseph  settled  in  Amelia  Co.,  Virginia, 
and  here  in  1784  Nancy  Hanks  was  born. 
When  she  was  five  years  old  she  went 
with  her  parents  t’o  the  then  wilderness 
of  Kentucky,  where  she  grew  up.  Thomas 
Lincoln,  the  father  of  our  great  President, 
was  a  cousin  of  Nancy  Hanks,  their 
mothers  being  sisters.  The  marriage  of 
Nancy  Hanks  to  Lincoln  took  place  June 
14,  1806. 

What  Is  a  Yankee? — This  brings  up 
the  question  of  what  I  meant  when  I 
stated  that’  Lincoln  had  “not  a  drop  of 
Yankee  blood  in  his  veins.”  A  real  Yan¬ 
kee,  as  I  understand  it,  is  one  who  lives 
east  of  the  Hudson  River.  I  have  often 
said  that  Cape  Cod  is  the  best  place  in  the 
world  to  go  away  from.  If  a  Cape  Cod 
man  will  only  keep  his  mouth  shut  tight, 
t’he  name  of  his  former  home  will  give 
him  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  far  beyond  his  deserts.  The  west¬ 
ern  people  may  say  what  they  please  about 
their  wonderful  country,  but  at  heart  they 
recognize  the  mental  power  and  strong 
character  of  the  “Yankees.”  With  these 
facts  about  Lincoln’s  mother  the  Yankees 
have  the  right  to  put  their  peg  up  a  few 
notches  higher  on  history.  I  call  myself 
an  American,  although  my  father  was  born 
on  the  ship  which  brought  the  family 
from  the  old  country.  .A  man  generally 
ranks  with  the  section  in  which  he  makes 
his  home,  and  in  which  his  father  lived. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  majority  of  us  would 
care  to  know  who  our  great  grandfathers 
were.  I  confess  that  I  have  never  tried 
t’o  find  out.  It  certainly  shows  the  pre¬ 
dominating  qualities  of  the  Yankee  blood 
that  after  two  generations,  Nancy  Hanks 
still  had  the  spirit  and  the  power  which 
goes  with  it — and  "ave  them  to.  her  son. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  stop  in  Yankeeland, 
but  go  on  to  the  hardy  Englishman  named 
Hanks,  who  fought  under  Alfred  the 
Great  when  he  beat  back  the  Danes  in  878 ! 
Nancy  Flanks  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  vital  characters  like  the  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  branch  we  have  seen  dominating  an 
otherwise  feeble  tree.  The  first  American 
ancestors  of  Lincoln’s  father  settled  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  but  Nancy  Hanks  seems 
to  have  been  by  far  the  stronger  character 
of  the  two.  Between  slavery  on  one  hand 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  slave  owners  on 
the  other  the  New  England  yeoman  could 
not  maintain  the  character  he  held  in  Ins 
old  home.  In  time  he  degenerated  into 
“poor  whites.”  My  friend  in  Illinois  savs 
it  is  no  disgrace  to  he  horn  in  a  log  cabin, 
but  a  brand  of  uselessness  and  impotence 
to  spend  a  life  in  one  and  bequeat’h  it  to 
a  stolid  posterity.  I  agree  with  that. 
Then  he  says : 

“Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  a  ‘Yankee’ 
leaving  his  children  and  grandchildren  the 
same  old  log  cabin.  Imagine  his  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  left  illiterate!” 

We  do  not  have  to  imagine  this.  I  can 
take  our  friend  to  some  of  the  hill  towns 
in  New  England  and  show  him  little  com¬ 


munities  where  the  purest-bred  “Yankees’’ 
have  degenerated  into  much  the  Same 
condition  as  the  southern  "poor  whites.” 
The  great:  majority  in  the  township  will 
be  strong,  clean,  prosperous  people,  and 
yet  there  will  be  this  little  shanty  town 
of  feeble  victims  of  hard  cider  and  immo¬ 
rality,  Why?  I  cannot  say.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about — this  awful  spectacle 
of  human  degeneracy  which  is  thrust  upon 
us  everywhere.  To  me  one  of  the  great 
marvelous  truths  of  history  is  the  fact 
that  Nancy  Hanks  caught  up  and  carried 
on  the  great  strength  and  beauty  of  char¬ 
acter  which  Abraham  Lincoln  needed  for 
his  work.  It  would  seem  as  if  great  and 
noble  traits  leaped  across  two  generations 
of  unfavorable  environment.  If  evil  ones 
have  the  same  power  we  may  well  be 
thoughtful  over  the  future  of  our  chil¬ 
dren. 

A  Man’s  Mother. — My  Illinois  friend 
goes  on  to  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
“all  Hanks”  and  "inherited  all  that  was 
useful  or  characteristic  from  her.”  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  much  the  same  thing 
could  be  said  of  many  young  men  to-day 
— whose  fathers  point  to  them  with  pride 
as  “a  chip  of  the  old  block.”  Mother 
shaped  the  chip  and  gave  it  the  character 
which  makes  it  superior  to  other  chips. 
Lincoln  knew  what  he  owed  t’o  his  mother. 
Two  portraits  in  this  little  book  "Nancy 
Hanks”  show  in  a  striking  manner  how 
much  Lincoln  resembled  the  Hanks  fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  said  that  the  first  letter  that  Lin¬ 
coln  ever  wrote  was,  when  a  boy  of  10,  he 
asked  Parson  David  Elkins  to  come  and 
"preach  a  memorial  service  for  my 
mother.”  In  after  years  he  said:  “All 
that  I  am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother.  Blessings  on  her  memory !”  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  you  never  knew 
a  man  who  amounted  to  anything  who  had 
what  we  may  call  an  inferior  mother.  By 
“inferior”  1  mean  lacking  in  strong,  moral 
character.  Unless  the  child  can  obtain  his 
early  ideals  from  his  mother,  or  in  the 
event  of  her  death  or  absence,  from  some 
woman  that  he  loves,  such  ideals  will 
never  be  human U-  true.  It  is  not  perhaps 
a  high  compliment  to  men  to  say  that  a 
pound  of  their  precept  or  example  is 
worth  less  for  character  building  than  an 
ounce  of  real  mother  love.  We  work  for 
the  home  and  are  willing  to  fight  for  the 
country,  and  yet,  after  all,  the  future  is 
really  made  by  the  hopeful  women  who,  in 
home  and  in  schoolroom,  reach  our  chil¬ 
dren  as  we  never  can.  I  have  stopped  in 
my  little  notes  on  the  West  to  try  to  bring 
these  things  out.  I  do  not  wish  to  brag 
about  what  New  England  people  have 
done,  but  in  a  way  the  northeastern  part 
of  this  country  is  the  mother  of  the  great 
West,  giving  to  it  the  best  and  noblest 
that  the  old  world  could  furnish.  We 
shall  see,  I  think,  how  this  spirit  has  in¬ 
fluenced  and  is  still  influencing  the  West. 
If  western  men  can  show  that  they  have 
improved  both  the  spirit  and  the  body 
we  shall  be  glad  of  it. 

Home  Notes. — The  soft  weather  at  New 
Year’s  gave  us  a  chance  to  do  some  plow¬ 
ing.  I  never  plowed  at  this  season  before 
on  our  farm.  The  soil  on  t'he  hill  dries  out 
quickly,  and  the  frost  had  all  disappeared. 
In  a  part  of  one  young  orchard  the  sod  has 
gone  to  weeds.  So  we  shall  turn  it  over, 
grow  a  crop  of  early  Canada  corn  and 
then  seed  to  rye  or  wheat  for  next  year’s 
fodder.  This  soft  weather  gives  us  a 
chance  to  get  this  work  done.  I  would 
not  plow  wet  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
-farm  at  this  season,  as  it  would  paste 
down  too  much.  The  hoys  wanted  to  har¬ 
row  after  plowing,  but  I  said  “No !’’  Bet¬ 
ter  to  leave  the  furrows  rough  to  be 
broken  by  frost  later — if  we  have  any. 
.  .  .  We  have  had  trouble  with  the 
pipes  entering  the  kitchen  stove  from  time 
to  time.  Not  long  ago  the  water-back  in 
the  stove  began  to  leak,  and  on  investiga¬ 
tion  we  found  some  of  the  pipes  so  coated 
with  lime  that  water  could  hardly  be 
forced  through.  When  I  put  our  water 
system  in  a  plumber  told  me  there  was 
danger  in  using  lime  water.  He  advised 
me  to  have  another  tank  for  the  hot  water, 
using  rain  water  from  the  roof.  The  man 
who  did  our  work  thought  t’here  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  it,  but  now  I  see  that  my  friend  was 
right.  ...  I  often  say  that  every  wo¬ 
man  and  girl  at  1  lope  Farm  must  be  able 
to  harness  a  horse  if  need  he,  and  that 
every  man  and  boy  should  he  able  to  get 
up  a  meal.  Tt  is  not  always  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  thing  t’o  be  taken  at  your  word, 
but  Mother  did  so  when  she  left  me  home 
from  church  with  the  little  girl  to  get 
dinner  and  take  care  of  the  baby.  The 
dinner  was  readv  and  the  baby  was  safe 
and  clean  when  Bob  and  Nellie  came  trot¬ 
ting  home,  but  I  don’t  know  but’  T  am 
more  in  favor  of  limiting  the  number  of 
those  who  ought  to  get  up  a  meal  than  T 
was.  Our  bread  pudding  was  voted  good, 
though  we  first  forgot  to  put  in  the  sugar 
and  did  not  think  of  t'he  eggs  until  the 
pudding  was  nearly  done.  We  stirred 
them  in  and  rebaked  the  pudding.  I  wish 
some  forgotten  things  of  life  could  be 
stirred  in  as  effectively.  •  h.  w.  c. 
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ntai”  Harrow 


Box  Gl, 


Half  the  success  of  growing  grain  depends 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  ground. 
The  Johnston  Disk  Harrow  prepares 
the  ground  in  best  possible  condition 
for  the  seed.  It  turns,  breaks  up  and 
thoroughly  pulverizes  the  soil  making  a 
perfect  seed  bed.  Many  improvements 
have  lately  been  added  to  it  which  reduce 
the  drait,  increase  the  strength  and 
effectiveness  making  it  very 
simple  and  convenient  to  op¬ 
erate.  It  is  thoroughly  well  built 
'•with  Anti-friction  Center  Bumpers, 

Wood  Bearing  Draft  Standards,  Scrap¬ 
ers,  and  set-over  Pole  for  three  horses. 

Harrow  is  made  in  widths  from  4  to 
13-ft.  cut,  with  two  levers  and  solid 
or  cut-out  disks,  16,  18  or  20  in.  It 
also  has  drill  and  seeder  attach¬ 
ments.  The  Johnston  Book  des- 


BESCRIBED 
IN  THE 
JOHNSTON 
BOOK 


cribes  it  and  also  our  full  line, 
for  it  today— it’s  free. 


THE  JOHNSTON 


HARVESTER  CO., 

BATAVIA,  N.  V. 
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Write 


ASK  THE  BUCKEYE  MAN 


in  your  town  to  hand  you  one  of  our  1907  catalogs  of  Grain  Drills  and  Cul¬ 
tivators  next  time  you  go  to  town.  Right  now  is  a  good  time  to  consider 
and  investigate  the  kind  of  tools  you  will  need  for  spring  work.  Our  cata¬ 
log  will  give  you  some  valuable  points.  It  tells  you  the  reason  why 

Buckeye  Grain  Drills  and  Cultivators 

are  so  popular.  It  will  post  you  on  the  latest  improvements  in  these  farm  tools 
and  prove  to  you  the  wisdom  and  economy  in  buying  the  best. 
You  ought  to  get  this  catalog  at  once,  from  the  dealer,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  write  tous  and  we’ll  send  you  a  copy.  It  will  pay 
you  to  ask  the  Buckeye  dealer  to  show  you  these  machines. 

P.  P.  MAST  !l  COMPANY,  DEPT.  84  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


The  Famous  SPLIT  HICKORYvehicies 


Sent  To  Any  Responsible  Person  Anywhere  On 


’AM,"FREE 

TRIAL 


WRITE 

For  This 

BUGGY^ 

BOOK 

The  Greatest  Book 
Of  Its  Kind. 

Sent  Prepaid 
To  Any  Address 


Send  No  Money 


But  write  me  at  once  for  full  infor  ” 
mation  about  this  most  liberal  offer. 
Remember,  you  can  have  30  days’  free  trial  on  any  of  my  famous  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles,  and  you  don’t  have  to  Day  us  any  money  unless  you 
are  satisfied.  Don’t  buy  a  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one 
until  you  get  my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  Book 
about  vehicles  ever  published.  I  have  sent  out,  absolutely  free,  over 
150,000  of  these  famous  books  to  buggy  buyers  in  all  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  want  to  send  you  one.  If  you  will  just  mail  me  a  postal  card 
mnd  say:  “ Send  me  your  free  Bugay  Book,"  I  will  send  it  to  you  by 
return  mail,  absolutely  free.  Write  to  me  now,  before  you  forget  it. 


FREE 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


SELLS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  THE  FARM 


Only  $20.20  forthis  Saw  Frame,  complete,  25  kinds  and  Only  $15.70.  Several 

Steam  Feed  Cooker.  like  cut,  without  Saw,  styles  of  other  styles;  also  Bobsleds. 

2 other  sizes,  6  other  styles,  only  $10.20  Feed  Grinders  Write  us  about  them 


Every  kind 
of  Stove, 
both  Cooking 
and  Heating, 
lowest  pricos 


Everything  in 
Furniture,  wide 
range  of  selections 


l  ICT  m  LI.  Hi  v  AUDI  I-  MAHuAIMV  uui  m;w  uaiaiotfue  today. 

llUO  I  A  It  If  OHmoLL  DMlluHIllOa  Cash  Supply  Hi  Mfg.  Co.,  729  Lawrence  Square,  Kalawasoo,  M  ieh. 


Paroid 
Roofing- 


The  Roofing  With  a 
Money-back 
Guaranty 


£UY  one  lot  of  Paroid;  open  it;  in¬ 
spect  it;  apply  it  to  your  roof, 
and  if  then  you  are  not  satisfied 
that  you  have  the  best  ready  roofing 
made,  send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  we  will  send  you  a  cheek 
for  the  full  cost  of  the  roofing  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  applying  it. 


Paroid  Lasts  Longest 


BUY  one  lot  of  Paroid;  open  it;  in-  Because  it  is  made  of  the  best  felt— made  in  our  own 

SDect  it:  amfiv  it  to  vnur  roof.  mills  (established  in  1817) ;  other  manufacturers  buy 

their  felt  outside  and  simply  saturate  and  coat  it. 

Because  it  is  soaked  (not  dipped)  in  a  saturating 
compound  which  makes  it  water  proof  in  every  fibre. 

Because  it  is  coated  on  hot  h  sides  with  the  strongest', 
thickest,  smoothest,  toughest,  most  flexible  coating 
used  on  any  ready  roofing.  Don’t  take  our  word  alone 
for  it.  Compare  Paroid  with  any  other.  You  can  see 
and  feel  the  difference.  Paroid  does  not  break  or 

_ _  crack  in  the  coldest  weather  or  run  in  hot  weather. 

Because  it  is  applied  with  our  patented  square, 
rust-proof  caps — water  proofed  on  both  sides — the  only  caps  that  will  not  rust,  work  loose 
and  cause  leaks. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  can  give  Paroid  so  strong  a  guaranty — why  it  lasts 
so  long  why  it  is  so  largely  used  by  the  U.  S.  Gov’t.,  railways,  factories  and  farmers  everywhere. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  it,  on  our  motiev-back  guaranty. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  don’t  take  a  substitute  but  send  for  samples  and  prices. 

BUILDING  PLANS  FRF.U  Enclose  4e  in  stamps  and  we  will  send 
.  you  by  return  mail  our  48-page  book  of 

plans  for  Practical  Farm  Buildings.  Better  do  it  at  once. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON  29  MILL  ST..  EAST  WALPOLE.  MASS, 
a.  *>•  or  1429  MONADNOCK  BLDG„  CHICAGO. 
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January  IS, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


RATION  FOR  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

We  have  a  dairy  of  25  cows  and  20  calves, 
and  would  like  to  have  you  name  the  best 
ration  we  could  make  from  the  following 
feeds:  Ground  corn,  ground  oats,  silage,  hay, 
cornstalks,  cut  and  shredded :  or  would  it 
be  advisable  to  drop  any  of  the  feeds  men¬ 
tioned  and  substitute  something  else? 

Mlllerton,  N.  Y.  m.  j.  d. 

The  questioner  does  not  say  if  these 
cows  are  dry  or  giving  milk,  or  if  so, 
in  what  stage  of  lactation.  If  dry,  a 
couple  of  pounds  per  day  of  the  ground 
oats  is  all  that  is  necessary  with  the 
silage  and  coarse  foods  mentioned.  This 
in  any  case  will  make  a  proper  ration 
for  the  calves.  While  oats  are  usually 
rather  expensive,  and  contain  a  good  deal 
of  fibre,  (when  they  are  home-grown, 
and  so  the  real  thing,  not  oat  hulls  and 
ground  corncobs,  as  are  too  many  of 
those  sold)  there  is  no  food  that  will 
build  up  a  stronger  frame,  and  put  more 
stamina  in  a  young  growing  animal,  or 
more  staying  qualities  in  a  milch  cow,  or 
that  will  enable  her  to  deliver  a  stronger 
calf.  In  no  case  would  I  give  any  of  the 
ground  corn  to  calves  or  heifers  intended 
for  dairy  cows;  or  to  dry  cows.  Further, 
if  the  silage  has  in  it  an  abundant  amount 
of  corn — say  50  bushels  ears  to  any  10  tons 
of  stalks — I  would  not  feed  the  corn 
ground  to  the  dairy  cows.  I  have  fed 
silage  for  18  years,  and  milked  40  or  50 
cows,  and  never  have  found  it  paid  to  feed 
cornmeal  in  connection  with  it,  except 
I  had  a  thin  cow,  or  one  that  I  wanted 
to  fatten.  First,  there  is  all  the  corn  the 
cows  need  in  the  silage.  Second,  the 
cornmeal  does  not  supply  sufficient  pro¬ 
tein,  or  blood  and  muscle-forming  food. 
At  present  cornmeal  is  worth  $25  per  ton. 
The  writer  has  just  unloaded  a  car  of 
dried  brewers’  grains  that  cost  $20  per 
ton,  that  contained  26)4  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  and  6 /  per  cent  fat,  about  2 14  times 
as  much  protein  and  twice  as  much  fat 
as  the  cornmeal,  but  in  not  quite  so  diges¬ 
tible  form.  He  is  now  unloading  a  car 
of  pea  meal  at  $23  per  ton  with  nearly 
20  per  cent  protein,  and  not  to  exceed  18 
per  cent  indigestible  fibre,  both  at  less 
cost  than  the  cornmeal,  and  very  rich  in 
the  elements  this  lacks.  I  would  advise 
the  questioner  to  obtain  analysis  and 
prices  of  such  feeds  as  he  can  most 
readily  obtain,  and  select  from  them  the 
ones  he  can  buy  the  most  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  and  fat  for  the  least  money,  and  sell 
his  cornmeal  to  pay  for  these.  Should  the 
silage  be  not  abundant,  or  deficient  in 
corn,  why  then  I  would  certainly  feed 
the  milch  cows  a  couple  of  pounds  daily 
of  the  cornmeal,  with  a  like  amount  of 
the  ground  oats,  and  the  balance  of  such 
feed  as  I  suggest  he  buy.  I  have  simply 
mentioned  the  dried  grains  and  pea  meal 
as  being  for  the  time  being  the  tw’O 
cheapest  feeds  I  have  been  able  to 
secure.  edward  van  alstyne. 


12)4  pounds  at  from  five  to  seven  months. 
One  cockerel,  we  had  for  Thanksgiving 
day,  weighed  8^4  pounds  alive  and  6^4 
pounds  dressed.  We  have  one  on  hand 
that  will  weigh  12)4  pounds,  and  he  is 
just  seven  months  old.  This  cockerel, 
White  Chief,  sired  by  “Charles  I.”  out  of 
Riverview  Maid,  would  make  two  White 
Leghorn  roosters  look  like  30  cents  in  a 
Wall  Street  panic  after  the  “system”  had 
got  a  grip  on  it  (the  30  cents  I  mean). 
Naturally  we  feel  somewhat  elated  with 
our  success  in  finding  “the  best  breed.” 

If  any  one  of  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  a  cockerel,  seven  months  old, 
hatched  in  1906,  that  will  outweigh  White 
Chief,  let  him  so  declare,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  editor  and  I  will,  in  return, 
agree  to  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  sent,  for  10 
weeks,  to  five  of  his  friends  who  do  not 
now  take  it.  Declarations  and  names  of 
five  friends  to  be  presented  by  or  before 
February  15,  1907.  davis  strong. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  a  good  cross  for 
roasters,  but  these  cross-bred  birds  will 
not  prove  satisfactory  for  breeding  stock. 
We  doubt  if  these  cockerels  used  with 
other  hens  would  give  anything  like  the 
uniform  results  obtained  from  either 
Brahma  or  Wyandotte  purebred. 

ARE  THE  HENS  FED  RIGHT? 

I  am  wondering  if  I  am  feeding  my  poul¬ 
try  in  the  best  way,  and  using  a  good  combi¬ 
nation  of  feeds.  The  way  of  feeding  is  in 
boxes  with  slatted  cover;  the  boxes  contain 
dry  mash,  beef  scraps  and  charcoal,  which 
they  do  not  seem  to  care  much  for,  in  separ¬ 
ate  compartments-.  The  mash  is  composed  of 
the  following  ingredients  :  200  pounds  mixed 

feed,  100  cornmeal,  100  ground  oats,  100 
poultry  feed,  which  is  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  ALfalfa  meal,  and  is  said  to 
contain  20  per  cent  protein  and,  I  believe, 
about  five  per  cent  fat.  The  dry  mash  and 
other  things  they  have  before  them  all  the 
time,  also  oyster  shells  and  grit.  At  night 
they  are  fed  the  following  mixture  of  grain  : 
200  pounds  scorched  wheat,  100  barley,  100 
cracked  corn,  two  bushels  or  whole  corn,  giv¬ 
ing  a  little  more  than  one  quart  to  12  hens. 
Scratching  material  now  used  is  unthrashed 
oats,  putting  in  a  few  bundles  at  a  time. 
Later  on  shall  have  to  use  cut  cornstalks. 
Kinds  kept  are  1 20  B.  P.  Rocks,  30  W.  Wy- 
andottes,  W.yandottes  all  pullets,  Rocks  all 
pullets  but  30.  Houses  open  front  scratching 
shed.  Thirty-six  Rock  pullets  hatched  last 
week  in  March  are  now  laying  10  or  more 
per  day ;  those  hatched  later  only  one  to 
three  per  day.  Yearling  hens.  30,  have  got 
up  to  four.  The  Wjandottes  have  not  start¬ 
ed  yet.  I  raised  about  500  chicks  this  year. 

Connecticut.  J.  P.  K. 

I  think  J.  P.  R.  is  feeding  his  fowls 
all  right ;  a  good  variety  and  sufficient 
quantity.  That  they  do  not  lay  better 
must  be  laid  to  the  time  of  year.  Nature 
asks  now  that  they  devote  their  entire 
time  to  finishing  their  Winter  suit  of 
clothes.  The  pullets  that  do  not  have  to 
have  a  new  suit  this  Fall,  are  the  ones 
to  depend  upon  for  eggs  in  November. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


GOOD  BIRDS  AND  GOOD  OFFER. 

A  prominent  breeder  says  in  “The  Bus¬ 
iness  Hen”  that  he  can  make  White  Leg¬ 
horn  roasters  weigh  3)4  pounds  per  pair 
in  eight  weeks  It  may  pay  him  to  raise 
small-sized  birds,  but  in  this  section  no 
one  could  dispose  of  such  light  weights 
and  make  a  profit.  Buyers  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  demand  large  birds,  and  will  refuse  to 
take  anything  weighing  under  four  pounds 
to  the  pair.  In  order  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  I  have  been  trying  to  find  the  “best 
breed.”  Plymouth  Rocks  were  tried  for 
three  years,  but  fell  behind  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  We  then  tried  White  Wyandottes. 
and  got  better  results,  but  they  could  not 
be  branded  “Best,”  so  last  season  we 
purchased  a  Light  Brahma  cockerel,  and 
put  this  cockerel  with  10  Duston-Kulp 
White  Wyandotte  hens,  and  now  we  feel 
quite  safe  in  saying  Eureka.  Pullets 
weighed  six  pounds  at  seven  months  of 
age,  and  some  of  the  cockerels  of  the 
cross,  weighed  from  six  pounds  each  to 


Selling  High-Testing  Milk. — Can  a  milk 
shipper  get  more  for  a  milk  testing  4%  to 
5  per  cent  than  for  that  testing  slightly  above 
the  standard?  In  the  general  market  and 
at  the  milk  stations,  except  in  a  few  local¬ 
ities,  he  cannot.  But  in  nearly  every  large 
market  there  are  some  who  will  pay  more  for 
a  high-class  milk  with  a  high  butter-fat  con¬ 
tent  if  it  can  be  offered  in  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Generally  speaking  the  better  way 
to  dispose  of  5  per  cent  milk  is  to  sell  it  as 
cream,  feeding  the  skim-milk  at  home.  In 
this  way  butter  fat  will  net  quite  as  much 
as  in  selling  a  low-testing  milk  at  market 
rates.  g.  b.  t. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp. — We  have  used  dried 
beet  pulp  for  four  or  five  years  in  our  own 
herd  of  from  60  to  70  registered  Jersey  cows. 
In  our  own  feeding  we  use  dried  beet  pulp 
in  the  place  of  bran,  and  practically  in  the 
same  wav,  and  consider  it  better,  pound  for 
pound,  than  bran.  From  my  experience  in 
feeding  I  believe  that  yon  can  take  any 
grain  mixture  used  with  any  class  of  live 
stock  and  by  substituting  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  its  weight  with  dried  beet  pulp 
you  can  secure  better  results,  and  at  a 
lower  cost.  When  fed  alone  we  usually 
moisten  it,  but  if  desired  to  mix  with  other 
grain  it  can  be  fed  dry.  but  in  feeding  to 
horses  a  special  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  is  thoroughly  mixed  or  else  moistened. 
On  account  of  its  exceeding  dry  nature  some 
horses  are  apt  to  choke.  T.  f.  m. 

Michigan. 


CORN  PROTEGRAN 

IDEAL  DAIRY  FEED 

We  offer  Porn  Protegran  for  January  to  June  ship¬ 
ment.  Guaranteed  analysis  is  334  Protein  and  144 
Fat.  Cows  eat  it  greedily.  It  does  not  require  a  filler 
of  from  3  to  5  lbs.  of  bran  to  every  pound  as  does 
cotton  seed  meal.  It  can  be  fed  in  any  quantity 
with  perfect  safety ;  it  has  no  ill  effect  on  animal  or 
product.  The  manurial  value  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  oil  meal. 

We  ship  Corn  Protegran  to  Southern  towns,  some 
of  them  Laving  as  many  as  three  Cotton  mills.  If 
Corn  Protegran  is  not  better  than  cotton  seed  meal 
wliy  would  these  people  buy  it? 

The  value  of  any  feed  is  determined  by  the  results 
it  brings  compared  with  the  cost.  Corn  Protegran 
will  produce 

More  Milk  and  Butter 

for  the  money  than  any  other  feed  on  the  market. 

L.  P.  Bailey,  former  President  Ohio  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  Tacoma,  Ohio,  writes:  "We  have 
used  several  carloads  of  your  Corn  Protegran  and 
find  it  very  satisfactory  for  feeding  dairy  cows.  It  is 
the  cheapest  source  I  have  been  able  to  find  to  obtain 
Protein  to  balance  my  other  feeds.’’ 

OUR  OFFER 

We  want  every  dairyman  to  try  Corn  Protegran 
and  will  ship  any  quantity  from  ,r»00  lbs.  unto  a  ton 
at  $29.00  per  ton,  freight  prepaid  to  any  New  York 
rate  point:  $28.00  per  ton  Syracuse  rate  points;  $30.00 
per  ton  Boston  rate  points.  Other  points  at  equally 
low  prices.  When  satisfactory  references  are  fur¬ 
nished  we  will  ship  a  trial  order  on  30  days  time.  We 
want  you  to  try  it  and  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the 
truthfulness  of  our  claims.  Could  any  offer  be  fairer? 
Samples,  earlot  prices  or  any  other  information 
cheerfully  furnished  on  request.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  town.  You  lose  money  every  day  you  do  with¬ 
out  Corn  Protegran.  Fill  out  coupon  below  and  mail 
it  today. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Blanchester,  Ohio: 


Shipme . lbs.  Corn  Protegran  as  per  your  offer 

Name . 

P.  O . . . 

R.  R.  Station . 

References . 
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Section  addm«s  door  frame 
KALAMAZOO  TanMk|chl8a0nC01’ 

PERCHEON  STALLION  COLT,  20  mos.  old, 
weighs  1300  lb  and  registered:  guaranteed  sound; 
price  $450.  Address  R.  N.  JQNES,  Mercer,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Alderney  Calf,  male,  8  weeks  old, 
$20.00;  Alderney  Heifer,  1  year  old,  $40.00;  Al¬ 
derney  Bull,  3  years  old,  $75.00  (Fine  Stock). 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

THIS  MEANS  JUST  what  IT  SAY8.  These  are  not 
“razor  backs”  but  pedigreed  pigs.  Eligible  to  Register 
k-  and  are  FREE,  except  Express,  to  any 
.llvemanorboy.  One  or  more  of  these 
Lpigs  easily  secured.  For  particulars 
&copy  of  Beat  Swine  Magazine,  write 
SWINE,  Box  15,  Freeport,  Ill. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites.' 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  aktn*.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cowa 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 

Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 

KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  50  Fall  Pigs. 

$6.00  each  or  $11.00  per  pair,  not  akin.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Also  a  few  high  class  boars 
ready  for  service  and  some  splendid  young  sows. 
They  are  all  Kalorama  Farm  quality.  Address 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85tli,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  $r,.oo  up;  Female  Collie  PupB,  6  months, 
$5.00;  White  Holland  Turkeys,  $3.50;  Bud  Orpington  Cockerels, 
$1.00.  Stock  strictly  pure.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

LARGE  POLAND-CHINAS. 

A  lot  of  good  Spring  Boars,  Yearling  Sows  Bred, 
choice  Spring  Gilts  Bred,  Fall  Pigs  and  Fancy  Collie 
Pups.  Address,  F.  C.  HEASLEY,  Route  4,  Mercer,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silver 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pliarsalia,  New  York 

DRIMRfKE  QTflPtf  FA RU— barge  Improved  York- 
rttlMnUot  OlUM  r  AnIVI  shires:  no  better:  from 
imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Duroc  Jerseys,  Bred  Sows  and  Fall 
Pigs,  Choice  Bronze  Turkeys.  Partridge  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Partridge  P.  Rocks,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  Rouen 
Ducks,  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  bred  from  imported  stock. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 
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JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

|  A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FOREST  FARM 

Imported  Guernsey  Cattle  Only 

Herd  headed  by  Champion  Island-bred  Bull 

ST.  A  M  A  N  T 

Our  Herd  numbers  over  125  Head  which  was  the 
pick  of  the  Island.  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bull  Calves 
may  be  selected  by  those  who  wish  to  improve  and 
increase  their  herds. 

PIGGERY  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Champion  English-bred  BERKSHIRES, 
MIDDLE  YORKSHIRES  and  TAMWORTHS. 

A.  A.  HOUSMAN.  Prop.,  Babylon,  L.  I. 

M.  S.  Secord,  Superintendent. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 


CIR  nnn  Thisisthe  Report  of  my  ^ic  nnn 

01  Jj  UUU  Great  DEC.  Special  Sale  0  I  U  j  U  U  U 

Tf>  accommodate  the  many  who  were  unable  to  buy 
in  December,  I  will  continue  cut  prices  on  Registered 
Holstein  Cows,  Heifers,  Calves  and  Service  Bulls 
for  the  next  30  days. 


qnn  head  to  select  from  qnn 

OUU  During  This  Special  Sale  OUU 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  New  York. 


BARBER  DE  KOL, 

4  mo.  old  Holstein  Bull  for  $37.50  with  all  registry 
papers,  He  is  a  promising  individual  in  every  way. 
His  dam,  granddam  and  great  granddam  are  all  great 
producers,  ranging  from  66  to  104  lbs.  milk  per  day, 
two  of  them  making  official  records  of  25  and  30“:!  lbs. 
each,  the  latter  being  the  world's  record  at  the  tini6. 
First  remittance  for  this  bull  takes  him;  should  you 
be  too  late  your  money  will  be  returned. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINOS  COMPANY,  Lacona,  N.  Y 

P.  S.— Bull  advertised  in  last  issue  is  sold. 


briLiIj  f’a.plm: 

Holstein  cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  44  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  GLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— Fancy  yoke  of  Oxen  (Devons)  4  years 
old.  M.  B.  Fellows,  Howe  Cave,  Schoharie  Co.,  NY 


Pnllori  Durham  Cattle.  Both  sexes  for  sale! 
rUIICll  UU  I  II  a  III  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 
$1  each.  A.  E.  LEEDOM,  Freeland,  Mus.  Co.,  Ohio. 


JERSEYS 

Bred  from  the  best  families.  Special  prices  on 
young  bulls  from  officially  tested  dams. 

A.  S.  BELL,  West  Liberty,  W.  Ya. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa 


ICIJCCYQ— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
VkflwC  I  O  sale,  2  cows,  4  heifers,  22  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE 

Two  Bulls  old  enough  for  service;  one  imported. 
Farmer's  prices. 

A.  S.  BELL,  West  Liberty,  W.  Va. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

The  Show  Ring  successes  and  very  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Advanced  Register  Annals  prove  that 
we  have  BEAUTY  and  UTILITY  combined  in 
a  high  degree. 

Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale, 

both  home-bred  and  imported,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  excellence. 

tar-  Inspection  invited.  Tuberculin-tested. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Sup’t.,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  Ail  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-EKIESIANS.  ,, 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  Bize,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.J. 


KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  tor  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Our  barns  are  full  of  big 
blackjacks,  the  kind  that 
will  please  you.  Write,  or 
come  to  see  us,  a  large  lot 
to  select  from. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


JACKS,  JACKS 

37  Jacks  37— Newton,  Kas. 
70  Jacks  70  |  35  Jennets  35 
30  Saddle  Stallions  30 

lO  Trotting  Stallions  10 

lO  Pacing  Stallions  lO 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

We  are  In  the  greatest  breeding  district 
in  the  world  for  Mammoth  Jacks,  Saddle 
and  Harness  Horses,  and  wo  have  the 
grandest  lot  to  show  you  of  any  firm  in  the  country.  It  is  to  your 
Interest  to  inspect  our  stock  before  buying.  Write  for  catalogue 
or  come  to  see  us.  J.  F.  COOK  A  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
BRANCH  BARN,  NEWTON,  KANSAS. 
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MAKING  AN  INCUBATOR  HOUSE. 

How  do  you  make  an  incubator  house  about 
12x12  feet  square?  IIow  thick  should  the 
stone  walls  be?  Can  they  be  made  eight 
inches  thick?  Should  a  stone  incubator 
house  be  'aid  in  mortar  and  cement  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  house?  Will  the 
walls  be  liable  to  fall  in  if  some  big  stones 
are  laid  on  the  wall  on  the  level  of  the  ground, 
wall  having  started  five  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  ground?  Is  there  much  need  of  back¬ 
ers?  The  height  of  walls  about  nine  feet 
from  cellar  to  top.  reader. 

In  building  an  incubator  house,  T  should 
make  it  double  walled ;  would  use  good 
pine  siding  on  the  outside  and  matched 
boards  on  the  inside,  with  building  paper 
between  (next  to  the  inside  wall).  Use 
a  shingled  roof,  the  shingles  sealed  up 
on  the  inside  of  rafters,  the  rafters, 
studs,  girths,  and  sills  of  2  x  4-inch 
lumber.  I  should  also  have  a  good  floor 
in  the  house,  more  for  cleanliness  than 
anything  else.  The  house  I  use  is  above 
ground  entirely,  but  is  in  a  shady  spot, 
so  that  it  is  cool  in  Summer  and  is 
well  ventilated.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  stone  incubator  houses,  so  can  give 
no  information  about  building  one.  The 
house  which  I  use  gives  me  very  good 
results,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  with  it. 

GRAND  VIEW  FARM. 

Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

In  making  an  incubator  house  of  stone 
12  x  12  feet  square,  one  should  go  4)4 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
the  same  out  of  the  ground.  In  laying 
up  the  wall  use  five  parts  sand  and  one 
part  some  good  cement,  and  make  the 
wall  at  least  20  inches  at  the  bottom,  with 
a  batter  of  10  inches  in  nine  feet ;  that 
will  make  the  wall  10  inches  wide  at  the 
top.  You  will  find  such  a  wall  will  stand 
for  ages.  An  eight-inch  wall  would  not 
prove  lasting.  In  making  a  narrow  wall 
use  boards  on  each  side,  and  fill  in  with 
small  stones  and  cement,  using  two  parts 
sand  and  one  part  cement,  leaving  the 
boards  until  thoroughly  set;  mortar 
should  be  thin  enough  to  fill  in  all  crev¬ 
ices.  Large  stones  at  the  level  of  the 
ground  will  not  weaken  the  wall,  although 
they  are  not  necessary.  You  will  find  no 
backers  needed.  Either  wall  will  prove 
satisfactory,  but  for  me  I  should  prefer 
the  wall  laid  with  stone,  w.  c.  mosher. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  would  build  an  incubator  house  as 
follows :  Go  five  feet  under  ground  and 
build  the  first  five  feet  cement  or  grout, 
eight  inches  thick,  and  the  three  or  four 
feet  above  ground  use  tile  or  building 
blocks ;  they  are  hollow  and  you  have  a 
dead-air  space  then,  which,  I  think,  is 
better  than  a  solid  wall.  The  first  five 
feet  can  be  built  also  with  common  field 
stone,  one  foot  to  1)4  thick,  of  all  sizes  if 
if  you  plenty  of  cement  in  your  mortar. 
We  built  a  wall  last  Fall  (1905)  of  com¬ 
mon  field  stone  from  size  of  the  fist  to 
as  large  as  two  men  could  handle,  one 
foot  to  18  inches  thick.  We  used  plenty 
of  cement  and  have  made  an  excellent 
wall.  We  put  it  six  feet  in  the  ground 
and  one  foot  out,  using  a  course  of  tile 
on  top.  We  used  our  incubators  in  this 
last  Winter  and  Spring  with  fine  results. 
I  prefer  a  masonry  wall  for  incubator 
houses,  as  it  seems  to  give  a  more  uni¬ 
form  temperature  at  all  times,  than  part 
wooden.  J.  f.  nelson. 

Pennsylvania 

Any  kind  of  a  cellar  ■  partly  under 
ground  is  best  for  an  incubator  cellar,  as 
the  temperature  would  be  more  even  in  it. 
If  we  were  to  build  one,  we  would  lay  up 
a  wall  18  inches  thick  and  use  lime  and 
cement,  but  would  not  build  it  more 
than  seven  feet  in  the  clear,  just  enough 
to  give  good  head  room  in  the  cellar.  We 
do  not  think  an  8  or  10-inch  stone  wall 
under  the  ground  level  and  then  a  heavier 
wall  on  that  from  the  ground  up  would 
be  safe,  for  if  the  water  should  get  be¬ 
hind  it  in  the  Winter  time,  it  would  bulge 
the  wall  and  make  it  fall  down.  If  the 
inquirer  had  an  old  barn  or  an  outside 
building  on  the  place,  he  could  very  easily 
rig  up  a  place  in  that  12  feet  square  and 
fix  it  up  so  that  it  would  answer  every 


purpose  for  a  small  incubator  cellar  just 
as  well  as  a  separate  building. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  stone  incubator  house  should  be 
built  with  the  walls  not  less  than  one 
foot  thick,  and  if  ordinary  field  stones  are 
used  it  should  be  thicker.  The  wall 
should  extend  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  five  feet  and  the  remaining  height 
can  be  built  of  lumber  if  desired,  but 
cement  wall  is  cheaper  than  lumber  at 
present.  No  large  stones  should  be 
laid  in  the  wall  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  such  a  way  as  to  project  into 
the  bank,  for  the  frost  will  heave  them 
and  push  the  wall  -inward.  No  backers 
should  be  used  unless  laid  in  mortar,  for 
the  same  reason  of  frost  following  down 
the  wall  and  heaving  inward  the  stones 
used  for  backers.  c.  h.  zimmer. 

New  York. _ 

MOLDY  GRAIN  FOR  HENS 

We  have  175  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
90  Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  about  35  to  40 
cockerels  and  cocks  in  the  yard  :  feeding  three 
gallons  of  wheat  as  soon  as  they  can  see  to 
pick  it  up  in  the  morning,  dried  ground  meat 
scraps  in  a  box  ;  crushed  oyster  shells,  milk 
from  the  creamery,  fresh  water  by.  them  all 
the  time;  one-half  bushel  shelled  corn  about 
4  p.  m.  They  have  the  range  of  the  farm. 
We  are  getting  from  277  to  300  eggs  per 
week.  Can  I  feed  them  some  musty  wheat 
and  moldy  corn  to  advantage,  and  not  stop 
the  egg  supply?  How  should  I  feed  the 
wheat  and  corn,  and  should  they  have  a 
bran  mash  every  day?  I  would  like  to  know 
how  much  in  quantity  add  at  what  time  to 
feed  each  article.  We  are  getting  a  fair 
quantity  of  eggs  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Do  the  Leghorns  need  as  much  feed  as  the 
Rocks,  as  they  are  only  about  one-third  the 
size?  How  much  wheat  and  how  much  corn 
is  required  for  each  per  day,  with  the  range 
of  the  farm?  reader. 

Delaware. 

Leghorns  are  one  of  the  easiest  of  all 
the  different  breeds  to  feed,  as  they  are 
so  nervous  and  active  there  is  small  dan¬ 
ger  of  over-feeding  them,  and  we  have 
only  to  feed  them  enough  of  a  variety, 
and  in  a  manner  that  will  keep  them 
busy  finding  it  to  get  results.  The  same 
method  of  feeding  would  soon  have  the 
heavy  breeds  over  fat.  Never  feed  moldy 
or  musty  grain  or  feed  to  any  bird.  They 
do  not  like  it,  and  will  eat  it  under  pro¬ 
test  only  to  keep  from  starvation  and  it 
is  a  sure  source  of  trouble. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


WYAND0TTES  AND  THEIR  COMBS. 

What  per  cent  of  pure  Wyandotte  chickens, 
if  any,  should  have  single  combs?  I  have  a 
number  of  such  from  what  I  bought  for 
pure  Wyandotte  eggs.  j.  d.  p. 

Ohio. 

No  per  cent  should  have  single  combs; 
they  ought  all  to  be  double  or  rose- 
combed.  But  the  best  breeders  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  single 
comb.  I  think  the  endeavor  to  breed  small 
combs  on  Wyandotte  fowls  is  to  a  very 
great  extent  responsible  for  the  number 
of  chicks  which  come  with  single  combs. 
At  the  same  time  the  small  comb  is  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  in  Winter.  When  the 
Wyandotte  hen  tucks  her  head  under  her 
wing  and  settles  down  on  a  roost  of 
proper  size,  that  is  two  inches  to  2)4  in 
diameter,  so  her  toes  will  be  covered  by 
the  feathers,  she  is  entirely  "housed  in” ; 
no  flesh  is  exposed  to  the  cold.  With 
small  pole  roosts  the  fowls’  toes  close 
clear  around  the  roost  and  are  uncovered 
on  the  under  side,  causing  discomfort  to 
the  bird  and  sometimes  frozen  toes.  I 
should  say  from  two  to  five  per  cent  of 
single  combs  would  be  no  cause  for  “kick¬ 
ing.”  If  the  number  of  single  combs 
reached  10  per  cent  I  should  say  that  was 
too  many,  and  yet  those  might  be  in  the 
best  lot  of  chicks.  This  correspondent 
twice  uses  the  phrase  “pure  Wyandottes.” 
Doesn’t  lie  know  that  all  the  Wyandottes, 
all  the  American  breeds,  in  fact  all  domes¬ 
tic  fowls,  since  the  days  of  the  Gallus 
Bankiva  or  wild  jungle  fowl,  are  the 
result  of  various  crosses  and  mixtures’ 
Where  a  kind  has  been  bred  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  one  ideal,  the  tendency  to  revert 
back  to  original  types  is  pretty  well  bred 
out  of  it,  and  we  can  speak  of  it  as 
“purebred,”  but  all  the  so-called  American 
breeds  have  been  “manufactured”  within 
the  present  generation,  and  have  not  yet 
become  fixed  in  type  sufficiently  to  war¬ 
rant  the  expression  “purebred.” 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Running  Sores  on  Litttbs. 


Little  Girl’s  Obstinate  Case  of  Eczema— 
Mother  Says:  “Cuticura  Remedies 
a  Household  Standby. 

“Last  year,  after  having  my  little  girl 
treated  by  a  very  prominent  physician  for 
an  obstinate  case  of  eczema,  I  resorted  to 
the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  almost  instantaneous  re¬ 
lief  afforded  that  we  discarded  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  prescription  and  relied  entirely  >n 
the  Cuticura  Soap,  Cuticura  Ointment 
and  Cuticura  Pills.  When  we  commenced 
with  the  Cuticura  Remedies  her  feet  and 
limbs  were  covered  with  running  sores. 
In  about  six  weeks  we  had  her  completely 
well,  and  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of 
the  trouble.  We  find  that  the  Cuticura 
Remedies  are  a  valuable  household  stand¬ 
by,  living  as  we  do  twelve  miles  from  a 
doctor,  and  where  it  costs  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  dollars  to  come  up  on  the 
mountain.  Mrs.  Lizzie  Vincent  Thomas, 
Fairmount,  Walden’s  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Oct. 
13,  1905.” 


Make  Your  Own  Gate  for  $3  00 

We  furnish  patented 
attachments  with  which 
you  can  make  a  slide 
and  swing  gate  that  does 
not  bind,  sag  or  have  to 
be  carried.  Can  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  easily  as  opening 
a  door.  No  strain  on 
post  and  no  need  of  extra 
walk  gate.  Endorsed  by 
hundreds  of  farmers  and  Railroads. 

We  also  sell  full  line  of  complete  gates  in  galvan¬ 
ized,  steel  or  wood.  Sold  on  15  days  time. 
Special  prices  and  freight  paid  on  large  lots.  Write 
today  for  catalogue  anu  full  information. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  22,  N.  Dover,  0. 


MORE  MAPLE  SUGAR 

From  yoursugar  bush  with  the  same  labor  and  with¬ 
out  injuring  your  trees,  by  using  Post’s  Improved 
Eureka  Sup  Spouts.  The  reason  why  is  the  “air 


trap,'- 


More  Sap 
Every  Day 
for  More 
Days  and 
Make  You 
MoreMoney 


a  special  patented  feature 

POST’S 

Improved 
Eureka 

SAP 

SPOUTS 

Samples  of 
©ach,5c ,  lots 
of  300  <le- 
liveredf.o.b. 
paid  on 
receipt  of 
(price. Agents 
wanted.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free. 

STKLLE,  Sole  H*Pr,  76  Fifth  At©.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


when 

©very  minute  counts. 
Each  genuine  Post’s 
Spout  has  signature 
on  label  thus:  “C.  C. 
Post."  Look  for  it.  It 
protects  you.  No.  1, 
in.  long,  per  100,  $1.75; 
No.  2. 3l4  in.  long,  per  100,  $1.5(1 


EATON’S  LITTLE  CHICK  FOOD. 

ATON’S  CLIMAX  GRAIN  MIXTURE. 
ATON’S  PERFECTION  MASH. 


There  are  no  substitutes  for  Eaton's 
Poultry  Foods.  No  other  brands  will 
give  the  same  results.  No  other  Poultry 
Foods  are  “just  as  good”  as  Eaton’s.  Use 
the  best.  Feed  Eaton’s  Poultry  Foods. 
They  will  increase  your  profit.  Your 
dealer  can  furnish — if  not,  write  for 
samples  and  delivery  prices. 

R.  D.  EATON  GRAIN  AND  FEED  CO. 

Dept.  1,  Norwich,  NKVV  YORK. 


Egg  Producei — keeps 

- laying  steadily  all  winter. 

Prices  14c  to  25c  per  lb.  at  dealers. 
Rust’s  Egg  Record  and  valuable 
booklet  free.  Write  today. 

WILLIAM  RUST  &  SONS. 
Dept.  P,  New  Brunswick,  K.  J. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEC  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens.  Cheapest  and  Best 
12  for  15c.,  23— 30c.,  50— 50c.,  100-  75c. 

FRANK  MYERS,  Mfr..  Box  59  Freeport,  III. 


_  Poultry  Supplies 

_ _  %  We  keep  everything 

■>4, Vf”' a  in  the  Poultry  Line 
[  ///JtX-.s YyNNm  —Fencing,  Feed,  In- 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St, ,  New  York. 


THRICE=A=WEEK  WORLD,  and  )  $1  AC 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  j  *  year. 

The  World  gives  you  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
three  times  a  week— 156  times  a  year.  In  this  com¬ 
bination  it  costs  you  only  65  cents.  If  you  want  the 
news  of  the  day.  you  can  hardly  look  for  anything 
cheaper.  Short  of  a  daily  paper,  you  can  get  it  no 
better.  You  also  get  the  GRAPE  in  this  combination. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertiser's  taehtloh  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money  ffWldWt 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


r  "1!ISdass  HOMER  PIGEONS  Vi 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Heavy  weight  Turkeys,  34  Mammoth 
Bronze,  wild.  Toms  $5.00,  Hens  $3.00.  ^ 

J.  H.  JANNEY,  Brookeville.  Maryland., 


TIIRKFY^  Half  and  three-quarter  bred,  a 
■  U II  rvL  I  a  limited  number  for  sale  during 
this  month.  M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO..  Fredericksburg.  Va. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Hens 

Pure  bred  from  Prize  Winning  Stock,  at  a  bargain. 
Address  ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 


M  B  TURKEYS  A  clloloe  lot  of  young  birds 

Ivli  Da  lUIlIVCIO  for  sale.  Write  for  prices 
and  description.  E.  I>.  WITHROW  Dublin, Va. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese,  Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh 
VVyand.  ckls.  for  sale.  E.  Schieber,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
tor  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

MAN0KIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  the  best  laying 
iTN'.WT  America.  Stock  and  Eggs  at  FARMERS’ 
PRICES.  R.  B-  Pusey,  Box  6,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,NK„K';'.!;V' 

Breeders  of  Blue  Ribbon,  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns'and  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Largest 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators 
10,000  Eggs  capacity. 


STOCK  AND  EGGS  CHEAP. 

45  varieties  Standard  Bred  Chickens,  Pigeons, 
Ducks  and  Turkeys.  Fine  catalog  illustrates  and 
tells  all  about  Poultry,  feeding,  care  and  our  big 
premium  offer.  Best  way  to  rid  poultry  of  lice, 
etc.,  only  10c.  John  E.  Haatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Vo. 


PUREBRED  and  No.  1.— Light  Brahmas,  White 
P.  Rocks,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Buff  Cochins,  $5  a  trio  for  a  short  time.  Vigorous 
stock.  Just  ready  to  lay. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern.  Pa. 


R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

8  Rose  Combs,  7  Single  Combs;  best  strains;  line 
bred,  $2.25  and  $3.00  each. 

WAOUOIT  FARM,  Waquolt,  Mass. 


Cockerels,  150  R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds.  Partridge  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Best  strains  bred  separately.  Elegant  birds 
$2.00  up.  May  return  my  expense.  SlNCLAllt  Smith, 
0035th  St..  Brooklyn.,  N.  1.  Farm,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Eggs  for  Hatching  from  thoroughbred 
White  Wyandottes.  Also,  Cockerels  at  $2.00  each. 
Address,  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


D  ARRED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
*-*  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


R( 


OSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Beststrain. 
Price  reasonable.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  MINORCAS, 

also  black  Spanish  Cockerels.  Write  at  once. 
Ridgewood  Stock  Farm,  West  Coxsackie,  New  York. 


R0CK-H0LLAND  FARM  b'«yWrk.e> 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys 


BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  at  price.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


M  API.E  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  fill  onlerw  from  all  vari- 
etles,  Andalusians,  Rocks,  WyandottPH,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Hamhurgs,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvania, Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 

Pflll  IP  PIIPPIPQ  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese. 
uULLIL  rUrriLOjEdgewaterFarm,  Romulus, N.  Y 


COLLIE  FEMALE  PUPS,  cheap;  also  Brood 
Bitches.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


C  PORTING  DOGS.  Cattle,  Sheep, 
**  Swine,  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and 
Rabbits.  Ten  cents  Fifty-six  page 
illustrated  catalogue,  C.  G.  Lloydt, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


For  Sale,  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

CHOICE  PUPS  now  ready  to  ship  for  85.00 
each.  MELVIN  THOMAS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Way  ville,  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illus.  book  tic.  Cir.  price 
list  free.  8.  FAK.XSWOKTH,  >llddlut«.»u,  Ohio 


prjfJQP’TQ  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
rdllllalO  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio 


WANTED  30  OR  40 

Thoroughbred  Angora  Yearling  Kids. 

COPLEY  AMORY,  Homestead  Farm,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

A  S2.00  BOOK  FOR  $1.00. 

We  have  just  a  few  volumes  of  this  book  that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on 
one  end.  Unless  your  attention  were  called  to  it,  you  would  scarcely  notice  it; 
but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the  regular  $2  price  of  the  book  As  long  as  they 
last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid  to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  The  postage 
alone  is  17  cents.  This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis's  great  live  stock  book,  with  nearly 
100  full-page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  for  single  volumes  with  $1  will  be  accepted  as  long 
as  the  soiled  edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK, 
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HOW  MlLK  PRICES  ARE  MADE. 

There  are  two  principal  price-making 
parties  for  market  milk  in  our  vicinity, 
Chenango  Co.,  X.  Y.  One  is  the  Borden 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  and  the  other  is  the 
Consolidated  Milk  Exchange.  There  are 
others  that  fix  prices  in  isolated  localities,  or 
in  limited  areas.  Neither  of  the  two  parties 
mentioned  fixes  a  higher  price  for  high-test¬ 
ing  milk  than  for  any  other.  The  Bordens’ 
buy  enormous  quantities  of  milk  at  their 
one  hundred  and  forty  odd  stations  in  the 
United  States,  many  of  them  handling  at 
the  herd  of  the  season  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  day,  and  some  of  them  much  more. 
The  Milk  Exchange  as  such,  buys  no  milk, 
though  its  members  do  buy.  The  members  of 
the  Exchange  are  dealers  in  New  York  City. 
Were  the  milk  to  tes't  the  minimum  legal 
standard,  that  is,  three  per  cent  fat,  1  doubt 
if  the  Borden  Company  would  buy  it.  In 
that  respect  a  man  who  produces  3.8  per  cent 
milk  can  do  better  than  the  one  who  produces 
three  per  cent  milk.  The  Bordens  fix  no 
particular  limit,  but  the  general  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  if  the  test  falls  much  below  3.8 
per  cent,  there  are  some  steps  taken  look¬ 
ing  toward  a  change.  Milk  testing  4Vj  or  5 
per  cent  butter  fat  brings  no  more  than  3.8 
per  cent  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Occasionally 
some  report  gets  into  circulation  thaj  a  bonus 
Is  paid  by  the  Borden  people  for  milk  having 
a  high  test,  but  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  trace  such  a  report  to  any  authentic 
source. 

As  for  the  Exchange,  that  price  is  thrown 
out  as  a  basis  for  contracting  both  in  the 
country  and  in  the  city.  Each  individual 
dealer  is  free  to  make  the  best  contract  if 
he  can.  He  may  pay  a  certain  per  cent  less 
than  the  Exchange  fixes,  if  he  can  get  the 
farmers  to  agree  to  his  terms.  In  the  city  be 
may  sell  at  Exchange  prices  if  he  can  get  no 
more,  or  charge  as  much  more  as  he  can  get 
his  customers  to  pay  in  a  wholesale  way.  The 
Exchange  is  only  a  convenience  in  working 
up  a  deal.  lie  may  make  his  bargains  upon 
a  fat  basis  or  with  no  reference  to  a  fat 
test.  The  latter  Is  the  usual  way  in  our 
locality.  At  the  present  time,  I  know  of  only 
one  concern  of  any  note  that  is  buying  milk 
for  shipment,  on  a  fat  basis,  for  a  good  many 
miles  around.  The  Dairy  Products  Co., 
operates  eight  or  ten  stations  and  bases  its 
prices  on  those  given  out  by  the  Bordens. 
Four  per  cent  fat  is  taken  as  the  basis  and 
Borden  prices  are  paid  except  for  four  months, 
April  to  July,  when  the  price  is  lower.  A 
bonus  of  two  cents  a  point  for  milk  testing 
above  four  per  cent  Is  paid  the  whole  year, 
and  a  deduction  of  the  same  amount  for  a 
lower  test.  In  this  case  a  “point”'  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Five 
per  cent  milk  will  bring  20  cents  a  hundred 
more  than  four  per  cent  milk.  In  this  way 
a  higher  test  is  encouraged  ;  and  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract  less  is  paid  for  milk  in  t tie 
flush  than  the  Bordens  pay,  but  I  think  more 
is  paid  for  milk  in  Winter  by  the  Dairy 
Products  Company  than  by  the  Bordens. 
Whether  the  aggregate  amount  paid  is  more 
or  less  than  it  would  be  on  a  “flat  price” 
depends  upon  the  test,  Iu  this  case  I  doubt 
if  the  result  makes  any  material  difference 
to  the  company,  there  being  probably  as  much 
milk  testing  under  four  per  cent  as  above 
it.  With  little  doubt  this  company  will 
change  next  Spring  to  the  “flat  price”  method 
of  buying  milk.  The  reason  for  this  change 
is  that  so  many  farmers  believe  their  tests 
are  not  correctly  made.  Dissatisfaction  is 
the  result,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  that  a 
creamery  man  needs,  these  times,  it  is  a 
satisfied  patronage.  There  may  be  a  few 
other  concerns  that  dre  buying  on  the  test, 
as  we  occasionally  hear  of  such,  at  some 
distance  away. 

Milk  in  this  vicinity  tests  practically  four 
per  cent  as  an  average,  I  believe.  Our  neigh¬ 
boring  county,  Delaware,  is  noted  for  Jersey 
cows.  There  a  good  deal  of  milk  is  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  test.  There  is  less  milk-shipping 
from  that  county  than  from  many  others,  one 
chief  reason  being  that  the  milk  is  rich  in 
fat.  For  that  reason,  too,  evidently,  many 
dealers  advertise  their  milk  as  coming  from 
Delaware  County.  Co-operative  creameries 
flourish  in  that  county  as  they  do  in  no 
other  part  of  the  State  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  One  such  started  up  right  under 
the  nose  of  an  enormous  Borden  plant,  and 
has  held  its  own  against  its  competitor  for 
nearly  or  quite  10  years.  It  could  not  have 
done  that  except  with  high-testing  milk,  for 
butter  was  the  chief  article  sold.  Some 
milk  is  purchased  for  shipment  in  that 
county,  and  a  part  of  it  is  bought  on  the 
test,  4.0  per  cent  being  the  basis, 

A  new  railroad  is  being  built  into  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  primarily,  I  believe,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  milk.  I  was  in  that 
section  in  September,  and  found  that  both 
creamerymen  and  farmers  were  expecting 
that  their  co-operative  butter-making  is  about 
to  end,  and  the  farmers  are  expecting  to 
change  to  cows  producing  milk  of  a  lower 
fat  content.  This  change  is  hardly  in  process, 
but  is  expected.  Yesterday,  I  saw  a  cream- 
eryman  from  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
who  said  that  he  is  working  for  a  concern 
that  buys  without  reference  to  the  test,  and 
that  low-testing  milk  is  universal.  The 
average  test  at  his  creamery  is  3.4  per  cent. 
I  doubt  if  the  Bordens  would  buy  that  milk, 
and  I  question  whether  a  man  here  could 
get  aa  good  a  price  for  that  grade  of  milk 


as  for  something  having  a  higher  test.  In 
general  I  should  say  that  3.8  to  four  per 
cent  milk  will  sell  as  well  as  any,  and  bring 
about  as  much  as  that  having  a  higher  fat 
content,  while  that  going  much  below  3.8 
per  cent  would  be  subject  to  some  discount. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  statement,  but 
the  general  rule  for  common  market  milk  in 
this  vicinity  can  not  be  much  different  from 
the  statement  just  made. 

The  fact  that  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health  concerns  itself  very  much  with 
cleanliness  at  the  farm  and  at  the  creamery, 
and  very  little  with  the  fat  content  of  milk, 
tends  to  emphasize  the  condition  noted.  The 
only  legitimate  reasons  for  dealers  wishing 
milk  to  test  above  the  legal  standard  of 
three  per  cent,  is  that  they  may  make  a 
stronger  bid  for  patronage,  and  prevent  n 
possible  falling  below  the  legal  standard  at 
some  moment  when  the  State  inspector  may 
call,  unannounced.  Many  dealers  in  the  city 
make  some  pretty  low  bids  for  milk.  They 
say  they  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
test  so  long  as  they  have  no  fines  to  pay. 
Many  hotels  take  the  same  position,  and 
some  pretty  good  hotels,  too.  The  buyers  for 
public  institutions,  in  many  cases  take  the 
same  position.  So  long  as  the  creamery 
people  were  allowed  to  mix  a  part  of  the 
skim-milk  with  other  milk  that  was  to  be 
shipped,  reducing  the  fat  content  to  three 
per  cent,  there  was  profit  for  dealers  in 
high-testing  milk.  The  law  in  New  Yorx 
State  now  forbids  this  process,  although 
other  States  still  allow  it  to  be  done.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  still  done  in  New  York  State, 
but  a  fine  and  other  punishment  is  liable  to 
be  Imposed,  and  there  must  be  much  less  of 
it  done  than  formerly  in  this  State.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  to  change  dealers  from  the  plan  of 
buying  on  a  fat  basis,  and  there  is  little 
to  change  them  back,  unless  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  that  milk  be  sold  in  the  city  on  a 
fat  basis.  To  be  sure,  those  who  sell  cream 
might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  buy  a 
high-testing  milk,  and  the  cream  business  is 
by  no  means  insignificant.  The  possibility 
of  effecting  sales  more  readily  may  make 
higher  testing  milk  more  desirable.  In  spite 
of  a  few  such  advantages,  the  general  tend¬ 
ency,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  to  buy  milk 
without  reference  to  the  test,  and  depend 
upon  other  influences  to  keep  the  test  from 
running  too  low. 

There  are  dealers  who  are  making  some 
special  effort  to  cater  to  a  trade  desiring  a 
“high  grade"  of  milk.  “High  grade”  is  more 
likely  to  refer  to  the  way  the  milk  is  handled, 
or  prefessed  to  be  handled,  than  to  the  actual 
fat  content,  although  it  may  mean  both.  It 
is  to  be  understood  that  I  am  stating  this 
from  appearances  at  the  country  end  of  the 
deal,  but  we  believe  we  understand  the  city 
methods  pretty  well.  There  are  special  cases 
where  a  man  can  get  more  for  five  per  cent 
milk,  but  they  are  not  very  common.  What 
the  future  may  bring  we  do  not  know,  in 
fact,  the  future  of  the  milk  business  appears 
to  bjt  one  of  the  most  uncertain  of  all  farm 
questions.  Reports  here  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  largest  and  strongest  dealers  are 
better  able  to  standardize  their  milk  without 
detection  than  the  small  dealers,  and  the 
standard  is  likely  to  be  3.4  to  3.5  per  cent 
for  eight-cent  bottled  milk.  Many  users  of 
milk  do  not  care  to  have  milk  testing  much 
above  four  per  cent.  The  greater  number  of 
farmers  putting  up  high-priced  milk  intend 
to  have  it  test  four  per  cent  or  a  trifle  more. 
Only  one  or  two  that  I  recall  now  are  mak¬ 
ing  any  effort  to  reach  4 14  per  cent.  Four 
per  cent  if  I  remember  correctly,  is  the  atm 
at  Ellerslie,  at  Col.  Cutting’s  Tully  Farms, 
Red  Gate,  and  the  Hood  Farm  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  at  many  others,  where  milk  is 
produced  for  retail  at  from  10  cents  to  15 
cents  a  quart.  It  was  reported  to  me  last 
Summer  that  some  of  the  cities  in  Central 
New  York,  are  about  to  demand  four  per  cent 
milk,  but  of  this  I  am  not  positive. 

H.  H.  LYON. 


The  Buckeye  Clipper 

Promises  (o  Astonish  the  Vehicle 
World  this  Year. 

The  “Buckeye  Clipper,”  the  1907  model 
of  The  Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  is 
going  to  set  the  pace  in  the  vehicle  race  this 
year.  Its  manufacturers  are  ready  to  prove 
that  their  factory  equipment  for  turning 


out  economical  and  guaranteed  work  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  that 
the  whole  Buckeye  line  possesses  more  points 
of  real  merit  than  any  other  buggies  offered 
at  corresponding  prices.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers’  guarantee  also  is  extraordinary.  Their 
catalog  at  this  writing  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer.  It  is  free.  Don’t  fail  to  send 
for  it.  Address  Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply 
Co.,  No,  112  Summer  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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If  you  can  increase  your  butter  production 
■without  any  increased  cost  or  any  more  work 
won’t  it  pay  you  to  do  it?  And  if  you  can  get 
more  butter  from  you  milk  with  leia 
work,  that  will  be  still  better,  won’t  it? 
That’s  exactly  what  you  can  do  if  you 
,  will  do  as  Mr.  Leiting  did— buy  a 
Sharpies  Tubular  Separator.  Here's 
what  he  says  about  the  Tubular: 


O  e 


Randolph,  Nebraska,  Feb.  15th,  1906. 

Gentlemen:— On  the  23rd  day  of  January, 
1906,  I  took  a  No.  4  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator 
on  trial.  On  learning  that  I  was  in  the  market 
for  a  cream  separator,  the  agent  for  the  disc 
style  “bucket  bowl”  separator  brought  one  to 
my  farm  and  requested  me  to  give  it  a  trial  be¬ 
fore  making  a  purchase.  After  giving  both 
machines  a  fair  trial,  I  concluded  to  keep  the 
Tubular  as  I  consider  it  far  superior  to  the  other 
machine.  It  skims  closer,  runs  easier,  and  is 
very  much  easier  to  wash,  there  being  so  many 
less  parts.  From  three  skimming*  of  milk  from 
7  cows,  we  were  able  to  make  XV%  lbs.  more  but¬ 
ter  with  the  Tubular  than  we  could  with  the 
“bucket  bowl”  machine.  B.  LEITING. 


The  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separator 


MORE  BUTTER 
MORE  MOREY 

gets  all  the  cream  there  is  in  the  milk,  does  it  so 
easy  that  it’s  not  work  to  run  it  at  all,  and  is  so 
simple,  with  only  one  little  part  in  the  bowl  to  wash 
and  keep  clean  that  comparison  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  extra  cream  it  gets  makes  the  Tubular  a  regular 
savings  bank  for  its  owner. 

All  the  other  good  money-making  points  are  told 
in  book  F-153,  which  you  ought  to  read.  Write  for  it 
today— we’ll  send  it  free  to  you. 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chicago,  III. 


DAVIS  Separator 

w  It  comes  direct  Irom  the  factory 


Save  20%  to  50% 

By  buying  a 

Factory  prices.  No  middlemen  s  profits.  Investigate  our  fair  selling  plan. 

It’s  the  low-down  separator  (just  belt  high)  that  has  a  three-piece  bowl  that  can  never 
get  out  of  balance.  In  all  the  separator  world  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  Davis 
for  convenience,  for  nice,  close  skimming,  for  easy  running  and  easy  cleaning.  Don't 
buy  without  having  our  money-saving  Catalog  No.  NO.  It's  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

Davis  Cream  Separator  Co.,  * 6  A  ""g^fcAcV.'TLLiNois. 


Lou  den’s  Overhead 

Carriers  - 


Do  All  Kinds  of  Work. 


Clean  Barns,  Stables  and  Pig  Pens.  Convey  all  kinds 
of  Feed,  Water,  Milk,  Ice,  etc.  Handle  Merchandise, 
Coal,  Ashes,  Slop,  Saw  Dust,  and  a  hundred  other 
articles  about  the  Farm,  Store,  Mill  and  Factory.  All 
the  Latest  Improvements.  The  Best  Designs  and 
Construction.  Raise  and  Lower,  and  run  on  Solid 
Steel  Track,  or  on  Self  Returning  Wire  Track. 

Warranted  Superior  to  All  Othera.  They  will  save 
you  money  and  hard  work.  Then  why  drag  a  go-cart 
through  the  mud  when  by  using  our  Overhead  Route  you 
can  do  your  work  so  much  easier,  quicker  and  better!  Our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  explains  it  ail.  Also  gives  plans  of 
installation,  tells  how  to  Preserve  the  Fertility  of  the  soil,  etc.  It  will  pay  to  Investigate.  Address, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  39  Broadway.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


WARRINER'S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Farmir’s  Favorite 
Feed  Cooker 

Is  the  model  for  cooking  feed 
and  best  adapted  to  water  heat¬ 
ing.  apple  butter  and  sugar 
making,  etc. — a  score  of  uses. 

It's  made  to  last.  Weight 
greater  than  any  other  cooker 
of  same  low  price.  Write  to¬ 
day  tor  circular.  Sent  free  on  request. 
L.  R.  Lewis,  12  Main  St.  Cortland,  N.Yc 

WE  LL  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  with  the 
hair  on, soft, light,  odorless  and  moth¬ 
proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves,  and 
make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 
“Crosby  pays  the  freight”  offer,  before 
shipment.  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  fur  coat  sand  robes,  Black 
and  Brown  F’risian,  Black  Dog  Skin,  and 
fur  ined  coats.  We  do  ta-  idermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins, 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  -FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Hill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Banner  Root  Gutter 

in  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power. 

Cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables 
fine — no  choking.  No  matter 
what  other  feed  you  have.  Cut 
roots  will  increase  its  value. 

Root  cutters  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  dairymen,  sheep,  hog  and  cat¬ 
tle  feeders.  “Banners”  shake  out  all 
dirt  and  gravel,  cut  fast  and  easy  and 
last  Indefinitely.  Our  free  book  tells. 

Write  for  it  today  . 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  Ypsilantl,  Mich. 


Stop 


PROF.  J.Q 


■  ■  ■  _>m  WITH  THE 

mm  BEERY  BIT 

You  needn’t  be  afraid  if  you 
have  a  Beery  bit  on  your 
horse.  10  days  free  trial  con¬ 
vinces.  Write  for  it  today. 

BEERY,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


KELLY 


r  DUPLEX  Ml  I  I  0 
GRINDING  I  IILLj 


Free 
Catalogue 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn, 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaffir 
corn,  cotton  seed, corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats,  or  any  kind  of  grain; 
coarse,  medium  or  fine.  The  only 
mill  in  the  world  made  with  ft 
double  set  of  grinders  or  burrs. 

FOUR  SIZES 

Easily  operated,  Never  cho*e. 

Especially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines. 

Irnr  r  a  copy  of 

|l  HC  L  Farmers 
Guide,  most  useful 
book  of  Records  and  Recipes 
.  mailed  upon  request. 

|  the  o.  s.  kelly  CO., 
Box  ID,  Springfiild,  Ohii. 
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SILAGE  FROM  OATS  AND  CLOVER . 

On  page  691  H.  (1.  Manchester  speaks  of 
seeins?  a  silo  filled  with  oats  and  clover,  and 
that  the  silage  was  fine.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  oats  were  run  through  a  cutter, 
or  could  they  he  put  in  whole  if  they  were 
well  packed?  T  have  a  silo  for  corn,  and  if 
I  could  have  one  for  oats  and  peas  and  with 
clover  hay  and  grain  I  would  have  an  ideal 
Winter  ration  for  milch  cows.  a.  f. 

Gonverneur,  N.  Y. 

Almost  any  green  food  can  be  put  in 
the  silo  whole,  and  if  properly  packed 
down — that  is  trodden  well — it  will  make 
good  silage.  The  trouble  is  in  taking  out 
this  whole  stuff,  which  is  a  tangled  mass, 
and  a  hard  job  to  handle,  and  nowhere 
near  as  easy  to  see  that  each  *cow  gets 
her  proper  share.  The  silage  spoken  of 
was  run  through  a  cutter,  and  could  be 
easily  handled  with  a  manure  fork  and 
fed  in  baskets  or  from  a  truck.  This 
clover  and  oat  silage  was  cut  with  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  raked  with  horse  rake, 
loaded  with  hay  loader  and  pitched  with 
fork  right  on  to  cutter,  so  there  was 
very  little  handling.  Not  all  have  hay 
loaders  or  fields  where  they  can  be  used 
but  with  low-down  wagons  the  work  is 
not  so  bad  as  it  might  seem  to  be.  The 
>great  advantage  of  silaging  such  crops 
is  that  you  are  practically  independent 
of  the  weather,  and  unless  it  rains  so 
hard  as  to  prevent  outdoor  working 
you  can  work  at  it  any  time  the  crop  is 
ready.  On  fields  where  small  stone 
abound  care  must  be  used  in  picking  up 
the  fodder,  or  enough  stone  will  get  in 
to  dull  the  cutter  badly,  or  even  break 
the  machine.  Whenever  you  pick  up  a 
forkful  give  it  a  slight  shake  before 
putting  on  the  wagon.  This  will  often 
rattle  out  the  loose  stone. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


TREATMENT  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  farmers  in  your 
State  generally  do  to  prevent  or  cure  hog 
cholera  in  their  herds  of  swine?  A  large 
numb'  r  of  so-called  remedies  are  advertised, 
and  we  are  also  told  that  Inoculation  for 
the  disease  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  Just 
what  do  you  recommend  and  also  what  do 
farmers  seem  to  find  most  practical ? 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  would  be  the  best  authority 
to  consult  in  this  matter.  During  over  20 
years  they  have  been  tryirm  to  discover 
a  safe  and  reliable  inoculation  method 
asainst  hog  cholera  and  have  failed. 
There  is  no  vaccine  or  antitoxin  on  the 
market  that  is  reliable,  and  I  would  not 
advise  any  man  to  experiment  with  such 
dangerous  nostrums.  Disinfectants,  such 
as  the  coal  tar  preparations  (including 
Zenoleum,  Ivresol,  Chloro-Naptholeum 
Germol,  etc.),  freely  used  in  the  pens, 
upon  the  hogs  and  in  their  food  give  the 
best  promise  of  preventing  the  germs  of 
cholera  from  affecting  hogs,  and  I  re¬ 
cently  have  recommended  using  a  solution 
of  such  disinfectant  as  a  rectal  injection 
in  actual  cases  of  hog  cholera,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  nse  on  the  hogs  and  in  their 
food.  T  do  not  claim  it  possible  that  this 
method  is  a  specific  cure  for  cholera. 
Some  hogs  recover  where  disinfectants 
are  freely  used;  more  may  pull  through 
if  the  solution  is  used  as  I  have  suggest¬ 
ed,  and  it  should  lessen  the  spread  of  the 
contagion  by  germs  passed  in  the  feces. 
As  a  preventive  measure  it  is  important 
to  maintain  perfect  sanitary  conditions, 
avoid  river  or  creek  water,  feed  balanced 
rations,  allow  abundant  exercise  on  grass 
and  breed  from  strong  stock. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

Since  assuming  this  position  over  two 
years  ago,  I  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  investigate  a  single  outbreak  of  hog 
cholera  in  this  State.  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  many  of  the  cases  of 
hog  cholera  reported  by  farmers  and 
stockmen,  and  especially  those  cases 
which  are  said  to  be  cured  by  the  so- 
called  remedies  advertised  for  this  dis¬ 
ease,  are  nothing  more  than  simple  diar¬ 
rhoea,  There  is  no  cure  for  a  full  de¬ 
veloped  case  of  hog  cholera.  The  only 
practical  means  of  treating  the  disease 
is  by  prevention.  This  is  done  by  isolat- 
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ing  the  sick  animals,  placing  the  animals 
not  showing  symptoms  of  the  disease  in 
clean  quarters,  and  thoroughly  cleaning 
and  disinfecting  the  infected  premises, 
and  entirely  preventing  all  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  infected  and  the  non- 
infected  animals.  LOUIS  A.  KLEIN. 

S.  C.  State  Veterinarian. 

Inoculation,  vaccination  or  serum  injec¬ 
tions  have  not  so  far  been  successfully 
applied  to  hog  cholera,  and  are  not  used 
by  farmers  here  (or  elsewhere  in  this 
country  so  far  as  I  know).  There  are 
no  remedies  in  the  way  of  drugs,  etc.,  of 
any  avail  in  treatment  of  diseased  hogs. 
Rigorous  measures  of  quarantine  or  iso¬ 
lation  to  prevent  its  spread,  burning  of 
carcasses,  disinfection  of  pens,  spraying 
and  dipping  of  hogs  to  keep  free  from 
lice  are  the  proper  measures.  As  for  the 
practice  in  Arkansas — a  few  of  the  best 
class  of  farmers  follow  these  measures, 
but  the  majority  use  few  precautions  to 
prevent  contagion.  They  generally  re¬ 
sort  to  one  or  more  of  the  advertised 
remedies.  A  bog  cholera  vaccine  pre¬ 
pared  here  was  distributed  and  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  this  State  a  few  years 
ago,  but  we  have  ceased  distributing  it 
until  further  improvements  can  be  made 
in  its  preparation.  R.  R-  dinwiddie. 

Arkansas. 

So  far  as  my  information  goes  the  hog 
growers  in  this  State  are  using  about  the 
usual  remedies  and  so-called  cures  for 
hog  cholera  to  about  the  same  extent  as 
they  are  used  elsewhere  It  is  my  obser¬ 
vation,  and  I  believe  the  opinion  of  most 
swine  growers  who  have  used  these  reme¬ 
dies,  that  little  or  no  good  results  there¬ 
from.  The  most  effectual  plan  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  disease  is  to  separate  the  well 
hogs  from  the  sick  ones,  and  move  to 
new  quarters  as  often  as  a  sick  hog  de¬ 
velops  in  the  lot.  Of  course  the  main 
aim  must  be  to  exclude  the  hog  cholera 
germ  from  the  premises,  and  the  free 
use  of  disinfectants  and  general  sanitary 
measures  to  keep  the  quarters  in  good 
condition.  tait  butler. 

N.  C.  State  Veterinarian. 

SHREDDED  WHEAT  FOR  CALVES. 

I  am  afraid  calves  would  make  an 
unsatisfactory  growth  on  a  pint  of 
shredded  wheat  twice  a  day.  I  do  not 
know  what  a  quart  of  the  ground  shredded 
wheat  weighs,  but  judging  from  the  whole 
biscuit  it  would  weigh  less  than  one 
pound,  unless  ground  so  fine  as  to  lose 
all  semblance  of  its  origin.  Assuming 
this  meal  to  weigh  one  pound  to  the  quart, 
the  calves  are  now  getting  about  one- 
eighth  as  much  digest  ble  protein  as  they 
would  in  a  fair  feed  of  skim-milk. 

Digestible  Carbo- 
protein  hydrates 


20  lbs.  skim-milk  (separator)  .58  1.18 

1  lb.  shredded  wheat . 077  .74 


While  protein  may  take  the  place  of 

carbohydrates  the  latter  cannot  take  the 
place  of  protein.  All  new  tissue  must  be 
formed  from  protein,  and  as  the  growth 
of  a  calf  should  be  rapid  and  unchecked 
an  abundance  should  be  provided ;  other¬ 
wise  the  calf  is  apt  to  be  stunted.  If  I 
had  a  chance  to  get  this  shredded  wheat 
at  a  price  consistent  with  its  value  (it  is 
worth  less  than  either  a  good  grade  of 
middlings  or  ground  oats),  I  would  add 
linseed  meal  and  gluten  feed  to  bring  up 
the  protein  content,  and  feed  about  three 
pounds  of  the  mixture  to  each  calf  daily 
with  all  the  well-cured,  early  cut,  clover 
hay  they  would  eat ;  and  would  feed  it 
dry.  If  the  calves  are  used  to  wet  feed 
the  change  would  have  to  be  made  gradu¬ 
ally,  giving  them  a  little  dry  after  their 
usual  feed,  and  increasing  the  dry  and 
reducing  the  wet,  each  day  accordingly. 
Many  calves  practically  stand  still  in 
growth  for  several  months  after  milk  is 
withdrawn  from  their  feed,  simply  from  a 
lack  of  protein.  The  calf  has  not  the 
digestive  capacity  of  the  grown  animal, 
and  is  not  prepared  to  extract  the  re¬ 
quired  nutriment  entirely  from  roughage. 
Give  easily  digested  food  with  a  large 
proportion  in  concentrated  form,  and  re¬ 
member  that  actual  growth  can  be  made 
from  protein  only.  -  g,  r.  s, 


IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 


to  tell  very 
much  about  it 
here. 


Our 

Catalogue 
Tells  the 
Whole 
Story, 

Ask  for  it 


PARSON’S  “  LOW-DOWN  "  WAGON  WORKS,  EarlYlllB,  N.  Y, 


STRITE 

GOVERNOR  PULLEY 

For  running  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators,  guaranteed  to  start 
and  run  separators  as  steady 
iwith  power  as  by  hand,  We 
lalso  manufacture  power 
transmission  for  the  farmer. 
Power  in  any  building  from 
one  engine.  Write  us  now. 
8TRITK  GOVERNOR  PI  1, LEY  L'O., 
31.r>  Third  Are,  South, 
Minneapolis,  .  Minn 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Sovereign  Horse  Remedy. 

We  ofler$l(  0.  for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splint  or  lameness  it  fails  to  cure  whe* 
we  say  cure  is  possible.  Our  great  book, 

•‘Veterinarv  Experience. "  free.  100 
pages,  a  perfect  guide.  Send  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co„ 

30 Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

32  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


SGOOD 

STANDARD 


All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitleas; 
Steel  and  Cement  Construction. 
Guaranteed  accurate,  reliable  and  dur- 
.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale  on  trial.  Send 
r  free  catalogue. 

Osgood  Scale  Co.l  5 7 Central  St,,  Hlnghuniton,  N.Y 


IWAN  POST  HOLE  AND  WELL  AUGER 

Best  in  the  world  for  fence  and  telephone  poet 
holes,  wells,  and  all  earth  boring.  Slakes  hole 
smoothly  and  quickly,  empties  eas- 

,  durable.  Three  full 
turns  fills  it  with 
saved  in  a  day.  Spe- 
troduce.  Sizes,  3  to  U 
inch.  Ask  hardware  dealers.  Our  book  “Easy  Dig- 
ging”free.  IWAN  BEOS.,  Dept,.  4,  Streator,  Ill, 


A  BAD  HITTER. 

His  Bunches  and  Bruises  can  be  re¬ 
moved  quickly  without  stopping 
work  with 

ABSORBINE 

Tliis  remedy  cures  Lameness,  kills 
Pain,  removes  any  Soft  Bunch  with¬ 
out  blistering  or  removing  the  hair, 
a  n  d  pleasant  to  use.  #2.00  per 
bottle,  delivered,  or  at  dealer’s. 

ABSORBINE,  .JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  $1.0U  Bottle.  Allays  inilam- 
mation  rapidly.  Cures  strains.  Book  11-B  Free. 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  ,  Springfield, Mass, 

“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wlncl- 
pufT,  Shoe  Boll,  injured  Tendons' 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
d*  F*  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
W  "1  guarantee  or  contract.  Sena  _  _  ^ 

\J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spavih.RingboiiC.Curb  Thorough* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  -  — — 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Ensy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


G  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
ForestvHle,  Conn. 


a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  if  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
81U0  Separator.  Kuna 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Cets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotestweather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
During  cold  weather  set  in  house,  water  need  not  he 
changed.  60.000 f.ravlty  Separators  sold  In  1006.  Mora 
Boss  than  any  other  kind.  Price  $3. 23  and  up.  Write 
today  for  free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

Blufton  Cream  Separator  Co.  box  m  Biufton,  0. 
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Arlington,  Mass. 
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THE  INVENTION  THAT 
REVOLUTIONIZED  DAIRYING 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  dairying  industry 
has  been  completely  revolutionized.  In  that  time  dairying 
has  developed  from  a  mere  “side  issue”  to  he  one  of  the 
world’s  foremost  industries.  Once  the  cow  was  looked  upon 
as  a  luxury.  To-day  she  is  a  wealth  producer  of  the  first 
order.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  progress?  A  single 
mechanical  invention  accomplished  it, — the  invention  of  the 
DE  LAVAL  Centrifugal  Cream  Separator  in  1879.  Ever 
sime  then  dairying  history  has  been  DE  LAVAL  history. 
Soon  the  farmer  who  does  not  own  a  separator  will  be  the 
exception.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  cow  owners  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  wonderful  benefits  and  advantages  of  the 
DE  LAVAL  machine.  If  you  don’t  know  what  they  are  ask 
the  DE  LAVAL  user  and  write  for  a  DE  LAVAL  catalog,  or 
better  still  ask  for  a  free  trial  of  a  machine  in  your  own 
home,  We  won’t  expect  you  to  buy  unless  you  choose  and 
you  will  he  under  no  obligation  whatsoever.  We  want 
you  to  see  the  invention  that  revolutionized  dairying, — the 
DE  LAVAL  cream  separator, — the  separator  that  was  first, 
is  first,  has  always  been  best  and  cheapest  and  has  led  in  every 
stage  of  cream  separator  improvement  and  dairying-  progress. 
The  DE  LAVAL  stands  as  a  champion  of  the  dairying  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  leader  in  the  separator  field.  Its  interests  are 
your  interests  and  DE  LAVAL  success  can  only  come  with 
your  success.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  into  the  matter  before 
your  cows  freshen.  Write  us  to-day  for  a  free  trial  of  a 
DE  LAVAL  machine,  or  at  least  a  catalog. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAS. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  #2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  lO^i  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
v/e  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  t'o  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Which  will  you  do — work  or  go  without  food? 
When  the  theory  of  the  latter  part  of  this  proposition 
is  put  up  to  them,  some  men  will  refuse  to  work.  When 
the  actual  tug  at  the  stomach  comes,  however,  labor  will 
gain  new  recruits. 

* 

President  Hadley  of  Yale  told  the  Connecticut 
farmers  that  a  good  farm  is  a  school.  Thus  he  sa;d 
he  was  talking  as  one  educator  to  another.  He  was 
right,  for  a  well-conducted  farm  gives  chance  for  the 
exercise  and  development  of  mental  powers  as  few  other 
things  can.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  greatest  and 

strongest  men  of  a  nation  usually  trace  back  to  a  farm. 

* 

We  have  many  pleasant  letters  about  the  Brown's 
Seedling  grape.  One  reader  writes  as  follows : 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  this  grapevine  at  this 
time,  as  I  expect  to  move  on  to  a  new  farm  next  Spring, 
and  it  shall  mark  our  coming  to  our  new  home. 

We  hope  this  vine  will  live  and  thrive.  If  it  does  it 
will  be  a  constant  reminder  of  friendship.  We  hope  our 
friend  will  plant  with  this  vine  the  roots  of  a  long  and 

prosperous  life  on  this  new  farm. 

* 

On  page  38  Mr.  Trinkle  outlines  a  plan  for  extension 
of  the  weather  service,  which  he  has  senf  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  As  now  conducted  farmers  derive  little  benefit 
from  this  service.  The  plan  suggested  is  simple.  Only 
two  flags  will  be  needed,  for  farmers  will  not  as  a 
rule  care  for  the  different  shades  of  temperature,  wind 
or  cloud.  To  attempt  too  much  would  only  confuse 
t’lie  system.  The  plan  will  not  cost  much — probably 
not  over  $1  for  each  carrier  to  start  with.  Think  of 
the  value  such  an  accurate  service  would  be  to  a  fruit 
grower  in  spraying  tiipe  alone.  If  the  service  is  worth 
anything  at  all  here  is  a  chance  to  extend  the  benefit 
at  a  very  small  cosf  of  money  and  labor.  Try  it! 

♦ 

Every  day  brings  comments  from  readers  regarding 
that  cow  with  seven  years  recorded  on  her  horns  and 
three  years  on  her  registry  papers.  Here  is  one  from 
Wisconsin : 

Your  investigations  in  regard  to  tlie  -A.  .T.  C.  C.  have 
been  read  with  interest,  and  hope  that  IJie  results  will  be 
as  satisfactory  as  those  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  vs.  Congressman 
Wadsworth.  If  stick-to-itiveness  has  any  value,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  a  gold  mine.  J.  a. 

Wiscotnsin. 

We  hear  much  about  “the  big  stick.”  With  The  R. 
N.-Y.  this  does  not  mean  a  great  club  with  which  to 
knock  people  down,  but  rather  the  power  to  hang  on 
and  stick  to  a  just  cause  until  it  is  set’tled.  For  many 
years  this  sort  of  a  “big  stick”  represented  our  entire 
capital,  and  it  is  a  useful  quality  still. 

* 

Now  we  can  state  definitely  that  the  amendment  to 
the  Minnesota  State  constitution  was  carried.  Out  of 
284,366  votes  cast  the  amendment  received  190,897— 
every  county  in  the  State  voting  in  favor.  This  amend¬ 
ment  gave  farmers  and  gardeners  the  right  to  sell  the 
products  of  their  own  soil  at  retail  from  the  wagon 
without  paying  any  license.  It  was  necessary  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  because  an  old  law  prohibited  “class  privileges,” 


and  the  lawyers  said  this  shut  out  farmers.  The  farmers 
and  gardeners  did  the  right  thing.  They  did  not  sit 
down  and  growl,  but  they  forced  the  Legislature  t’o  sub¬ 
mit  this  amendment  to  the  people ;  then  they  got  out 
their  vote  and  won.  “We  think  we  did  very  well  for 
beginners,”  says  N.  H.  Reeves,  secretary  of  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association.  That’s  right,  you  did,  and  not  oniy 
that,  you  have  set  an  example  for  farmers  in  other 
States  that  cannot  be  measured  in  money  value ! 

* 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  will  delay  a  few  weeks 
before  electing  a  Senator.  That  gives  us  a  chance  to 
say  a  few  words  more  about  Mr.  Dryden.  Gov.  Stokes 
in  his  annual  message  comes  out  squarely  for  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Senatorial  candidates  by  popular  vote.  He 
knows,  and  so  do  75  per  cent  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  that  if  Mr.  Dryden  had  run  as  a  popular  can¬ 
didate,  he  would  have  been  buried  under  a  mountain 
of  votes.  Nothing  could  reveal  the  weakness  of  New 
Jersey’s  political  system  so  clearly  as  the  spectacle  of 
this  discredited  man  trying  to  lead  the  Legislature  by 
pledges  while  those  who  elected  the  Legislature  are 
hammering  its  members  t’o  break  the  halter.  The  sit¬ 
uation  is  hopeful.  Seven  members  are  publicly  re¬ 
ported  as  opposed  to  Dryden.  Others  only  seek  a 
good  excuse  for  leaving  him.  The  best  excuse  they 
can  have  is  that  farmers  will  plow  them  under  if  they 
vote  for  the  oleo  man.  So  keep  right  at  them  cheer¬ 
fully  and  without  fear ! 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  not  be  unjust  to  anyone.  In  the 
discussion  of  that  Jersey  cow  question  we  wish  to  give 
all  parties  a  chance  to  be  heard.  The  breeder  now  pre¬ 
sent's  several  new  statements.  He  says  that  all  he  gave 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  as  his  side  was  a  sworn  statement  from 
himself  and  a  letter  from  the  veterinarian  who  examined 
the  cows.  1  his  is  what  the  secretary  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
calls  “a  strong  statement.”  The  breeder  says  lie  did 
not  use  his  power  in  any  way  to  influence  flic  decision, 
but  that  he  demanded  an  investigation.  If  this  is  so  the 
action  of  that  executive  committee  in  refusing  to  inves¬ 
tigate  after  t’hey  promised  to  do  so  is  harder  than  ever 
to  understand.  The  breeder  also  sends  a  sworn  state¬ 
ment  that  he  never  said  he  would  dictate  the  make¬ 
up  of  a  committee  sent  to  investigate  him.  Who  has 
ever  claimed  t'hat  he  did  say  just  that?  That  would  be 
only  an  inference  from  what  it  is  alleged  he  did  say. 
The  charge  is  that  he  said  he  feared  no  investigation, 
as  he  knew  who  would  be  on  the  committee.  This  is 
verified  by  affidavit ! 

This  breeder  also  says  that  a  well-known  judge  sfates 
that  if  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  committee  had  decided  in  any 
ot’her  way  they  “would  have  been  amenable  to  the  law !” 
This  committee  promised  to  conduct  “a  thorough  and 
impartial  investigation.”  In  order  to  do  this  they  would 
have  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  competent  men  to 
look  at  the  cows  and  examine  testimony.  They  surely 
could  not  do  this  by  comparing  a  simple  affidavit  with 
“a  strung  statement!”  Suppose  they  had  done  this  nat¬ 
ural  and  common-sense  thing — which  the  breeder  says 
he  demanded!  We  would  like  to  ask  this  judge  under 
what  law  he  could  punish  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  for  investi¬ 
gating! 

The  breeder  has  not  yet  got  down  to  the  real  point 
at  issue.  Is  that  cow  seven  years  old  or  more?  Does 
the  number  which  she  carries  call  for  a  cow  three  years 
old?  If  so,  has  the  number  or  the  cow  been  changed, 
and  who  did  the  changing?  That  is  the  filing  we  have 
started  out  to  learn,  and  we  expect  to  keep  at  it  till  we 
know.  Let  it  be  understood  once  for  all  that  we  are 
not  seeking  to  blacken  any  man’s  characfer,  or  acting 
in  the  interests  of  any  other  man.  An  attempt  to  fit  a 
three-year  pedigree  to  a  seven-year  cow  is  a  dangerous 
blow  at  honest  stock  breeding.  Who  delivered  the  blow? 

* 

The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers  held  a  large  and 
lively  meeting  at  Penn  Yan.  This  society  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  organizations  of 
its  class  in  the  country.  -  It  is  a  business  organization, 

■v 

and  does  things  (and  ought  to  do  more  of  them)  which 
some  other  societies  do  not  attempt.  There  was  one 
person  at  Penn  Yan  who  richly  deserved  honorary  mem¬ 
bership  in  t’lie  society.  That  was  the  cook  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  hotel.  She  made  the  finest  apple  pie  that  we 
have  tasted  in  25  years.  It  v*as  “like  mother  used  to 
make”  brought  up  to  date.  That  woman  would  make 
a ^Iream  in  pastry  out  of  the  '.Ben  Davis  apple!  If  we 
knew  of  any  higher  compliment  t’o  throw  at  her  skill 
we  would  throw  it!  We  have  eaten  pies  in  25  different 
States — from  the  dried  apple  horror  of  the  western 
deser'  fo  a  genuine"  pan-dowdy  in  Massachusetts. 
Women  who  can  do  such  wonders  with  an  apple  are  the 
most  useful  missionaries  for  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  It  is  all  well  enough  for  our  scientific  gentle¬ 
men  to  pick  an  apple  pie  apart  and  give  us  the  analysis 
(they  wouldn’t  stop  to  analyze  one  of  these  pies;  they 
would  eat  it),  but  the  cook  who  puts  the  pie  together 
is  the  more  practical  member  of  society!  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  that  hotel  ought  to  realize  that  a  master  hand 
is  presiding  at  his  stove ! 


Prof.  Sanborn  advocates  the  use  of  “floats”  or  raw 
phosphates  in  New  England.  These  “floats”  are  the 
phosphate  rock,  as  it  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  simply 
ground  to  a  fine  powder.  The  entire  agriculture  of  the 
old  country  was  changed  by  Liebig’s  discovery  that 
t’hose  “floats,”  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  provided  a 
cheap  source  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Modern  chem¬ 
ical  farming  was  based  on  the  theory  that  those  phos¬ 
phates  must  be  soluble  when  applied.  Now  if  the  plain 
or  undissolved  phosphates  will  answer  anyone  can  see 
what  an  immense  saving  will  result.  Prof.  Sanborn  is 
one  of  the  best  practical  authorities  in  the  country.  We 
advise  our  readers  to  follow  his  example  and  exper¬ 
iment’  with  those  phosphates  before  depending  on  them 
to  any  large  extent.  Prof.  Wheeler  of  Rhode  Island 
has  found  that  the  “floats”  do  better  when  lime  is  used. 
He  concludes  that  while  they  may  have  some  value 
in  a  rotation  including  corn,  grass  and  fodder  crops, 
they  would  not  be  satisfactory  for  potat’oes  or  vegetables. 

* 

We  felt  at’  the  time  the  so-called  “free  alcohol”  bill 
passed  Congress  that  many  farmers  would  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  it.  This  bill  removed  the  internal 
revenue  tax  on  alcohol  for  use  in  the  arts  or  for  heat¬ 
ing  and  lighting  when  “denatured”  or  mixed  so  that 
it  could  not  be  consumed.  Some  farmers  seemed  to 
expect  an  immediat’e  fall  in  the  price  of  oil  and  an 
increase  in  potatoes  or  other  crops  from  which  alcohol 
is  made.  Special  engines,  stoves  and  lamps  must  be 
made  before  alcohol  will  be  largely  used  for  light  and 
power,  and  there  must  be  a  demand  for  alcohol  before 
there  is  a  new  demand  for  crops.  After  the  bill  was 
passed  it  was  found  that  alcohol  could  only  be  distilled 
on  a  large  scale — somewhat  after  the  manner  of  making 
beef  sugar.  There  was  no  profit  in  small  operations, 
but  only  at  some  large  central  place.  Now  an  amend¬ 
ment  is  offered  to  remedy  this.  The  plan  is  to  enable 
farmers  to  distill  small  quantities  of  alcohol  if  they 
wish  to.  The  great  trouble  is  to  obtain  Government 
oversight  of  t’hese  small  lots.  In  Germany  a  “container” 
or  tank  is  attached  to  the  still  so  that  as  the  alcohol 
is  made  it  collects  in  this  tank,  which  cannot  be  opened 
except  by  the  inspector.  A  farmer  may  distill  as  he 
pleases,  and  when  t’he  tank  is  filled  he  notifies  the  in¬ 
spector,  who  comes  and  tests  the  alcohol  and  sees  that 
it  is  “denatured.”  This  would  enable  a  farmer  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  home  supply  for  fuel,  light  and  power  if  he 
chose  to  do  so.  We  have  seen  an  alcohol  engine  at 
work  which  did  well.  We  are  told  that  stoves  and 
lamps  will  soon  be  on  the  market.  Naturally  t’he  great 
demand  for  this  amendment  comes  from  the  Far  West, 
where  fuel  and  oil  are  high  and  scarce.  The  larger 
alcohol  interests  will  probably  fight  this  amendment, 
but  they  will  be  made  to  remember  that  the  farmers 
secured  “free  alcohol”  for  the  manufacturers.  It  would 
be  a  strange  thing  if  now  farmers  are  not  to  receive 
their  benefit.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

Successful  practice  seems  to  be  handmade  science. 

The  farm  labor  question  was  big  enough  to  get  into 
Governor  Hughes’  message. 

What  has  become  of  the  Belgian  hare?  Has  it  met  with 
the  same  market  reception  as  goat  mutton? 

A  reader  in  New  Jersey  asks  if  we  can’t  hit  Senator 
Dryden  harder,  while  a  paper  in  Jersey  thinks  we  have  hit 
him  too  hard  !  There  you  are  ! 

If  you  think  of  building  a  new  farmhouse,  or  remodeling 
an  old  one,  se.nd  to  Washington  for  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
270,  “Modern  Conveniences  for  the  Farm  Home,”  issued 
by  the  XL  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  suggestions 
regarding  the  disposal  of  sewage  are  especially  helpful. 

One  of  the  recent  bulletins  Issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Zoology,  is  “The 
Serpents  of  Pennsylvania,”  by  Prof.  II.  A.  Surface.  It  Is  very 
interesting,  and  will  dispel  many  incorrect  ideas  regarding 
familiar  reptiles,  which  are  in  the  main  real  friends  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener.  Still,  few  of  us  will  feel  like  ad¬ 
mitting  these  creatures  to  close  intimacy. 

The  following  provision  in  the  Pure  Food  law  is  making 
butter  dealers  think:  “(a)  No  dealer  in  food  or  drug 
products  will  be  liable  to  prosecution  if  he  can  establish 
that  the  goods  were  sold  under  a  guaranty  by  the  whole¬ 
saler,  manufacturer,  jobber,  dealer,  or  other  party  residing 
in  the  United  States  from  whom  purchased.”  Dealers  are 
demanding  such  guaranty  of  butter  merchants,  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  pass  it  on  to  the  creameries. 

In  some  parts  of  England  “cow  clubs”  are  helping  solve 
the  problem  of  live  stock  insurance.  Cow  owners  unite 
and  form  a  co-operative  club,  paying  a  -certain  yearly  price 
for  each  cow  they  ow!n.  This  makes  a  fund  which,  care¬ 
fully  handled,  will  pay  a  veterinarian  to  look  after  the 
cattle  or  pay  a  fair  price  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  cow. 
These  clubs  succeed  best  when  the  number  of  members  is 
limited,  so  that  all  members  are  reasonably  well  known. 
That  largely  prevents  the  element  of  fraud  which  has  done  so 
much  to  ruin  large  companies  for  insuring  live  stock. 

The  papers  report  a  case  where  an  Englishman  went  to 
a  fruit  store  and  wanted  to  rent  half  a  dozen  pineapples 
for  one  night.  He  explained  that  he  wanted  to  use  the 
fruit  to  decorate  a  dinner  table,  and  that  the  custom  of 
renting  fruit  for  this  purpose  was  quite  common  in  London. 
He  found  that  he  could  buy  the  pineapples  here  for  about 
what  it  would  cost  to  rent  them  on  the  other  side.  It  will 
be  new  to  many  readers  to  learn  that  high-colored  fruit  is 
in  good  demand  for  such  decorations.  We  have  seen  tables 
on  which  polished  Gano,  Pippin  and  Ben  Davis  apples  made 
a  brilliant  showing. 
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THE  CATTLE  ARE  NAMED. 

Having  a  vital  interest  in  the  absolute  reliability  of 
the  records  of  the  A.  J.  C.  Club  and  just  as  vital  an 
interest  in  having  the  public  give  them  full  credence, 
because  of  their  absolute  reliability,  I  am  prompted  to 
ask  you,  for  the  publication  in  the  columns  of  your 
journal,  of  the  names  and  registration  numbers  of  each 
of  the  animals  in  question,  so  that  individual  members 
of  the  A.  J.  C.  Club  and  others  interested  may  have 
the  absolute  data,  for  individual  investigation,  of  this 
question  under  discussion,  on  page  949,  and  others  in 
preceding  issues  of  your  journal.  Without  these  it  is 
a  case  of  “you  did  and  I  didn’t,”  so  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned.  Absolutely  no  good  can,  positively  much 
harm  must’,  come  from  this  kind  of  desultory  attack 
and  rejoinder.  At  this  distance,  and  from  such  state¬ 
ments  as  show  up  through  the  blanket,  that  seems  (fo£ 
some  reason  or  other)  to  be  kept  over  the  transaction, 
the  case  may  be  possibly  one  of  substitution.  If  this 
is  the  case  the  A.  J.  C.  Club  has  its  line  of  action  out¬ 
lined  by  precedent,  and  can  be  trusted  to,  as  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  will,  follow  it  out,  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and 
t'o  the  full  discomfiture  of  any  and  all  fraud  that  can 
in  any  manner  impeach  its  high  credit  and  the  full  in¬ 
tegrity  of  its  registrations  and  records.  Give  us  the 
names  of  the  animals  in  dispute,  together  with  the 
registration  numbers,  that  an  initial  starting  point  for 
investigation  may  be  had  to  this  subject  by  that  public 
to  which  you  evidently  appeal.  a.  f.  peirce. 

Winchester,  N.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  believe  it  is  the  business  of  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  to  take  care  of  t'his  matter.  However,  this  re¬ 
quest  from  Mr.  Peirce  is  natural  and  businesslike  and 
we  appreciate  it.  Here  are  the  names  and  numbers: 
Dotshome  Harmony  193207.  This  animal  is  registered 
as  a  heifer — the  veterinarian  considers  her  five  nearing 
six  years.  Dotshome  Matilda  Naiad  191403.  This  cow, 
pronounced  seven  or  eight  years  old,  stands  under  this 
name  and  number  as  a  heifer.  Dotshome  Queen  Carey 
193277. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK . 

DOMESTIC. — Charges  of  fraud  were  filed  January  2  with 
Postmaster  General  Cortelyou  against  the  officials  and  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Livingston,  of  Georgia,  and  Harvie  Jordan,  president 
of  the  Southern  Cotton  Association,  of  Atlanta.  On  the  charges 
they  filed  they  base  a  request  that  the  Postoffice  Department 
issue  a  fraud  order  against  the  officials  and  members  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  to  bar  them  from  the  use  of 
the  United  States  mails  in  conducting  what  the  charges 
term  fraudulent  practices.  The  Postmaster  General,  after 
going  over  the  papers  submitted  to  him,  referred  his  callers 
to  Judge  Goodwin,  Assistant  Attorney  Gemeral  for  the  Post- 
office  Department.  It  is  likely  that  a  hearing  on  the  charges 
will  be  held  by  Judge  Goodwin  before  a  determination  of 
the  question  is  reached.  .  .  .  Four  men,  said  to  be  mem¬ 

bers  of  the  bakers’  union,  have  been  arrested  in  Chicago  on 
the  charge  of  putting  acid  on  hundreds  of  loaves  of  bread 
delivered  among  the  Jewish  residents  on  the  West  side.  A 
strike  is  in  progress  at  a  local  bakery,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  strike  sympathizers  threw  the  acid  and  also  iodoform 
on  wagonloads  of  bread  and  rolls  after  they  had  left  the  bak¬ 
ery.  The  police  have  confiscated  baskets  of  poisoned  bread 
and  are  holding  them  for  evidence.  In  the  pockets  of  the 
four  men  arrested  were  found  bottles  of  carbolic  acid  and 
packages  of  powdered  iodoform.  .  .  .  Thirty-four  per¬ 

sons,  mostly  Mexican  laborers,  were  killed  January  2  in  a 
head-on  collision  near  Volande,  Kan.,  between  passenger 
trains  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  Many  of  the  victims 
were  pinioned  in  the  wreckage  and  were  burned  to  death. 
Only  their  ashes  remain.  Twelve  of  the  injured  were  seri¬ 
ously  hurt  and  may  die.  The  Mexicans  were  en  route  to  El 
Paso  to  work  for  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  The  south¬ 
bound  train  was  carrying  extra  cars  for  the  heavy  home- 
seeker  excursion  traffic  and  consisted  of  ten  cars.  John 
Lynes,  the  telegraph  operator  at  Volande,  who  appears  to  be 
responsible  for  the  collision,  fled,  but  was  arrested.  Lynes 
received  an  order  to  stop  both  trains  at  Volande  but  let  one 
slip  by.  .  .  .  Fire  which  started  in  the  cellar  of  a 

building  on  East  121st  street,  New  York,  occupied 
by  Cowperthwait  &  Sons,  furniture  dealers,  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  caused  fatal  injuries  to  one  fireman  and  a 
property  loss  of  $250,000.  .  .  .  The  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  opened  January  4  what  promises  to  be 
a  most  rigid  investigation  of  the  recent  wrecks  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Terra  Cotta,  D.  C..  in  which 
more  than  twoscore  of  passengers  lost  their  lives,  and  on 
the  Southern  Railway  at  Lawyers,  Va.,  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  when  President  Samuel  Spemcer  and  six  others  were 
killed.  The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  opened  the 
investigation  under  a  general  resolution  passed  by  Congress 
in  the  last  session  providing  for  an  inquiry  into  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  block  system  on  the  railroads  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to  determine 
whether  the  responsibility  for  these  two  wrecks  should  be 
put  on  the  workings  of  the  block  system  or  on  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  railroad  employees  on  duty  at  the  block  signal 
stations.  ...  A  man  who  said  he  was  G.  E.  Williams, 
of  Philadelphia,  but  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  R.  Steele, 
of  Garner.  Ia.,  threw  a  bomb  in  the  executive  offices  of  the 
Fourth  Street  National  Bank,  Philadelphia.  January  5.  The 
bomb  exploded,  killing  him  and  the  cashier,  W.  Z.  McLear. 
wounding  about  15  others,  two  of  them  perhaps  fatally,  and 
wrecking  the  bank’s  offices.  The  man  hurled  the  bomb  after 
he  had  been  refused  both  by  Cashier  McLear  and  Richard 
H.  Rushton,  the  bank’s  president,  on  an  application  for  a 
loan  of  $5,000.  .  .  .  Three  more  ticket  agents  were 

convicted  Jamuary  7  in  the  Tombs  police  court,  New  York, 
of  swindling  foreigners  by  selling  them  bogus  tickets  to 
various  parts  of  Europe.  Their  game  was  to  promise  pas¬ 
sage  to  interior  places  in  Europe,  take  all  the  money  their 
victims  had  and  then  put  them  aboard  a  cattle  steamer, 
where  they  would  work  their  way  to  Europe.  On  the  other 
side  they  would  be  stranded,  the  railroad  tickets  given  them 
being  bogus. 

ADMINISTRATION. — By  direction  of  the  President,  Secre¬ 
tary  Hitchcock  issued  am  order  January  4  to  Commissioner 
Riehards  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  notify  at  once  all  spe¬ 
cial  agents  and  Receivers  and  Registers  of  local  land  offices 
that  the  act  of  Feb.  25,  1885,  for  the  summary  destruction 
of  illegal  inclosures  and  obstructions  existing  on  public 
lands  will  be  rigidly  enforced  after  April  1,  1907.  The  order 
will  result  ta  the  tearing  down  of  many  miles  of  fences. 


.  ’  .  .  Senator  Carter  of  Montana  proposed  a  Congressional 

investigation  January  7  of  the  causes  of  wrecks,  collisions 
and  other  accidents  occurring  on  interstate  railroads.  He 
introduced  a  resolution  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  committee  of  Congress  to  be  composed  of  four  Senators 
and  five  Representatives  to  sit  during  recess  of  Congress, 
and  report  to  Congress  on  the  causes  of  wrecks,  collisions, 
etc.,  not  later  than  January  1,  190S.  The  sum  of  $25,000 
was  authorized  to  carry  an  the  investigation.  The  resolution 
was  referred  to  a  committee.  .  .  .  Opposition  to  the 

confirmation  of  George  B.  Cortelyou’s  nomination  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  developed  January  8  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  when  Mr.  Cortelyou’s  nomination  was 
brought  up  for  action.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Daniel 
of  Virginia,  and  Senator  Teller,  of  Colorado,  the  ranking  Dem¬ 
ocratic  members  of  the  committee,  consideration  of  the  nom¬ 
ination  was  postponed  for  a  week.  Their  general  ground  of 
criticism  is  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  had  intimate  dealings  with 
great  financial  interests  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  campaign  committee,  and  for  that  reason 
should  not  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  Nation, 
a  place  in  which  his  relations  with  these  same  financial  in¬ 
terests  would  necessarily  have  to  be  continued.  This  is 
a  revival  of  the  old  charge  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  made  the 
big  corporations  disgorge  large  sums  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Republican  campaign  of  1904.  Friends  of  Mr.  Cortelyou 
have  denied  this  charge  and  declared  in  Mr.  Cortelyou’s  be¬ 
half  that  he  had  (nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  collection 
of  campaign  expenses. 

THE  TRUSTS. — The  Government  won  a  sweeping  victory 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  at  Chicago  January  3  in  the 
suit  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  charged  with  accept¬ 
ing  preferential  rates  on  shipments  of  oil  to  Whiting,  Ind. 
By  Judge  Landis’s  decision  the  company  is  denied  an  “im¬ 
munity  bath”  and  must  stand  trial  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  Judge  overruled  the  demurrers  to  eight  of  the 
indictments.  In  only  two  unimportant  indictments  will  the 
demurrers  be  sustained.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  since  the 

advent  of  Edward  II.  Harriman  into  the  railway  firmament 
the  records  and  secret  documents  of  the  great  system  of 
railroads  of  which  he  is  the  dominant  figure  were  dragged 
into  daylight  January  4  at  New  York.  The  agency  by  which 
this  was  accomplished  was  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  now  beginning  what  is  expected  to  be  by  far  the 
most  important  of  all  its  investigations.  It  was  brought 
out  January  5  at  the  inquiry  that  on  March  31,  1903,  Mr. 
Harriman  sold  to  William  Rockefeller,  a  Union  Pacific  di¬ 
rector,  300,000  shares  of  the  Southern  Pacific  stock  held  by 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  but  sold  it  under  an  agreement  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  should  sell  it  back  on  May  1,  1904.  The 
Union  Pacific  owns  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  At  the  time 
the  sale  was  made  James  R.  Keene  was  waging  war  against 
the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific  in¬ 
terests  and  had  brought  suit  on  behalf  of  himself  and  minor¬ 
ity  interests  alleging  that  the  control  by  the  Union  Pacific 
interests  was  unlawful  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  road.  .  .  .  That  E.  II.  Harriman  and  those 

friendly  to  him  hold  more  than  $40,000,000  of  the  stock  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road  was  one  of  the 
points  brought  out  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  resumed  its  inquiry  into  the  Harriman  activities  at 
Chicago  January  8.  Of  this  $40,000,000  of  Atchison  stock 
$10,000,000  has  been  acquired  since  last  July  by  the  Union 
Pacific.  This  was  absolutely  unknown  to  President  Ripley 
and  most  of  the  Atchison  board  until  it  was  brought  out  in 
the  testimony  given  in  New  York  by  Comptroller  William 
Mahl  of  the  Union  Pacific.  President  Ripley  testified  that 
the  Atchison  was  a  direct  competitor  of  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific,  now  part  of  the  Harriman  system.  He  testified  that 
two  years  ago  Mr.  Harriman  on  behalf  of  himself  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  men  informed  him  that  they  had  $30,000,000  of 
Atchison  stock  and  demanded  representation  on  the  board. 
This  was  given  to  them,  as  they  could  have  forced  it  any¬ 
way,  President  Ripley  said. 


N.  Y.  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION . 

Part  III. 

S.  L.  Stewart  read  a  paper  on  the  production  of  certified 
milk.  This  subject  is  one  which  commands  attention  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  presented,  and  the  convention  this  year  was  no 
exception.  Mr.  Stewart  has  won  a  very  high  reputation  In 
respect  to  milk  production  and  is  receiving  a  good  price  ior 
his  milk.  He  would  have  a  stable  with  smooth  walls,  cement 
floor,  King  system  of  ventilation,  and  double-sash  windows. 
The  stanchions  are  recommended  to  be  of  galvanized  iron, 
and  there  is  to  be  a  covered  passageway  from  the  barn  to 
the  milk  house.  The  passageway  is  to  have  two  doors,  one 
at  each  end.  There  should  be  a  boiler  room  and  a  laundry. 
The  outer  clothing  of  milkers  and  attendants  should,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Stewart,  be  washed  and  sterilized  every  day.  At 
milking  time,  after  the  cows  have  been  carded,  each  cow  is 
washed,  and  a  separate  clean  cloth  or  towel  is  used  on  each 
cow  to  dry  the  hair.  Whenever,  in  washing,  there  is  the 
least  discoloration  of  the  water,  a  fresh  supply  is  obtained, 
and  water  containing  an  antiseptic  is  used.  All  utensils 
are  sterilized  at  a  temperature  of  240  degrees,  and,  in  milk¬ 
ing,  the  first  few  streams  of  milk  are  thx-own  away.  No 
metal  strainers  are  used,  but  a  fresh  piece  of  cloth  is  used 
in  straining  each  pail  of  milk,  to  remove  any  hairs  or  pus 
from  the  milk.  The  milk  is  at  once  cooled  to  3(1  or  40 
degrees,  and  bottled,  within  15  minutes  after  milking.  The 
cows  are  examined  by  a  veterinarian  twice  a  year  and  are 
then  tested  for  tuberculosis  at  each  examination.  Mr. 
Stewart  states  that  there  is  a  very  ready  market  for  certified 
milk,  but  says  that  it  costs  two  or  three  times  as  much  to 
make  it  as  to  make  common  market  milk.  It  is  a  losing 
proposition,  he  thinks,  to  produce  that  grade  of  milk  at 
four  cents  a  quart,  even  in  June.  Some  maintain  that  a 
separate  stable  for  milking  should  be  used,  but  Mr.  Stewart 
thinks  that  moving  the  cows  would  stir  up  more  dust  than 
there  would  be  in  the  stable  where  they  stand.  Planer  shav¬ 
ings  are  used  for  bedding,  because  they  come  nearest  being 
sterile  of  any  thing  that  can  be  used.  Considerable  of  the 
milk  bottled  by  Mr.  Stewart  has  proven  to  be  sterile. 

Hon.  Geo.  L.  Flanders,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  “Agricultural  Education.”  He 
outlined  the  progress  of  education  relating  to  agricultural 
colleges  from  about  1802,  when  the  first  act  providing  for 
such  institutions  was  passed  by  Congress.  Now  we  have  65 
agricultural  colleges.  We  are  to  have  agricultural  high 
schools,  and  Mr.  Flanders  pleads  for  the  common  schools. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  agricultural 
graduates  do  not  rank  with  those  from  other  colleges. 
This,  however,  is  an  age  of  specialties,  and  a  training  in 
science  relating  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  as  good  a  training 
as  one  relating  to  other  subjects.  There  is  the  same  amount 
of  training.  Both  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  trained 
minds,  and  they  are  not  two  sorts  of  education. 

To  close  the  regular  work  of  the  convention,  a  witty 
paper,  not  one  the  programme,  was  road  by  Mrs.  Marshall. 
The  topic  discussed  was  the  production  of  milk  of  good 
quality.  Mrs.  Marshall  protested  against  the  scare-heads 
who  would  seem  to  have  the  public  believe  that  milk  is 
dirty  and  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  dangerous  ingredients. 
She  admitted,  however,  that  some  dairymen  have  a  standard 
of  cleanliness  that  is  too  low.  The  score  card  proposed  by 
Prof.  Pearson  was  advocated  as  being  an  excellent  guide  for 
conditions  of  cleanliness.  The  committee  on  resolutions 
presented  the  usual  compliments  to  the  Mayor,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  citizens  of  Elmira  :  also  to  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  music  and  reading.  Confidence  was  expressed  in 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  experiment 
station,  the  Agricultural  College,  and  the  work  of  the  State 
Farmers’  Institutes.  The  erection  of  a  dairy  building  on  the 
State  fair  grounds  was  urged.  A  law  compelling  tests  to  be 
made  by  qualified  persons,  where  milk  and  cream  are  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  test,  was  advocated :  also  the  practice  of 
selling  milk  and  cream  on  the  basis  of  their  fat  content  and 
sanitary  conditions.  There  was  a  request  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  stamp  out  anthrax  wherever  it  is  found  in  the 
State.  A  protest  was  lodged  asking  for  a  reconsideration 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Butter  Makers’ 
Association  of  the  place  of  the  next  meeting,  and  requesting 
that  the  meeting  be  located  where  more  easily  accessible. 
Hon.  George  L.  Flanders  moved  a  resolution  on  the  death 
of  Hon.  H.  C-  Adams,  which  was  seconded  by  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  both  making  short  speeches  highly  commendatory  of 
Mr.  Adams’s  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 
The  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  was  fixed 
at  Malone,  in  Franklin  County.  The  officers  elected  were 
as  follows :  President,  W.  JV.  Hall,  Gouverneur :  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  ‘Geneva :  secretary,  Thomas  E. 
Tiquin,  Sherburne ;  treasurer,  W.  E.  Griffin,  Madrid,  h.  h.  l. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUITGROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION . 


Part  I. 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in 
Penn  Yan,  January  2-3.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large, 
and  all  were  impressed  with  the  Hearty  welcome  given  by 
the  people  of  that  village.  The  display  of  fruit  by  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  and  individual  growers  was 
well  worth  seeing.  The  Station  had  on  display  116  varieties 
of  apples  and  altogether  375  plates  of  fruit.  An  interesting 
part  of  the  exhibit  was  that  showing  experiments  in  spray¬ 
ing  apples  with  different  amounts  of  copper  sulphate  and 
lime  in  50  gallons  of  water.  Every  available  inch  of  space 
in  the  machinery  exhibit  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
every  kind '  of  spraying  machines  and  pumps,  as  well  as 
many  other  implements  for  use  by  the  fruit  grower.  The 
first  session  of  the  meeting  opened  on  the  morning  of  January 
2  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Thomas  Carmody. 
of  Penn  Yan,  who  spoke  briefly,  confining  himself  to  welcom¬ 
ing  the  association.  In  response  to  this,  H.  W.  Collingwood 
said  in  part :  “Fruit  growing  saved  New  York  State  when 
the  cheaper  western  land  ruined  the  profitable  growing  of 
grain,  and  men  who  have  helped  do  this  have  a  right  to 
stand  among  the  captains  of  industry.  The  turning  of  waste 
and  abandoned  farms  into  fruitful  vineyards  and  orchards 
is  just  as  wonderful  as  the  turning  of  Niagara  into  power. 
The  fruit  grower  can  therefore  have  great  pride  in  hl-s  call¬ 
ing.  Yet  all  must  stand  together,  for  they  must  unite  against 
several  enemies,  such  as  business  combinations  and  trans¬ 
portation,  ignorance  and  false  ideals  of  life  and  living.  We 
must  solve  our  problems  by  getting  out  of  the  money  making 
rut  and  give  our  lives  true  expression.”  The  address  by  the 
.president,  T.  B.  Wilson,  was  impressive  and  forcible,  some 
extracts  follow :  “Co-operation  is  needed,  therefore  the 
membership  should  be  increased  to  5,000  members.  The 
price  of  apples  should  be  raised  from  that  of  the  dealers’ 
and  thus  give  a  greater  profit;  co-operative  storage  and 
better  packing  are  imperative.”  Mr.  Wilson  also  urged  the 
support  of  the  American  Apple  Growers’  Congress  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Fruit  Growers’  send  a  delegate  to  that 
Congress.  The  report  of  the  Secretary,  E.  C.  Gillett,  showed 
that  the  Association  had  a  membership  of  75  life  members, 
165  active  and  345  associate,  making  a  total  of  585. 

Three  crop  reports  were  sent  out  last  season  ;  the  reports 
as  issued  tended  to  raise  the  market  price  of  apples  for  the 
members  of  the  association  at  least  25  cents  per  barrel  on 
each  barrel  that  was  sent  from  the  State.  So  far  as  is 
known.  New  York  State  is  the  only  State  that  does  not  use 
the  normal  crop  for  a  basis  for  comparison.  The  report 
of  the  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Darrow,  showed  that  the  receipts 
for  last  year  amounted  to : 


Cash  on  hand  January  2,  1906 .  $478.42 

Received  from  all  sources .  1,392.76 


Total  . $1,871.18 

Expenses  were . $1,316.15 

Balance  on  hand  January  2,  1907 .  555.03 

Total  . $1,871.18 


Prof.  Hedrick’s  report  on  plant  diseases  said  in 
part :  “The  apple  and  pear  blight  has  been  the 
worst  in  years,  for  many  fine  orchards  have  been 
ruined.  Grape  rots  are  favored  by  wet  seasons,  espe¬ 
cially  the  black  and  brown  rots,  which  are  not  prevented 
by  spraying.  The  Apple  scab  was  less  prevalent.  Interest 
was  aroused  in  the  Gypsy  moth,  and  the  earnest  desire 
of  many  to  co-operate  with  us  in  its  early  detection.  The 
Gypsy  moth  is  extending  its  range  in  New  England.  The 
Browntail  moth  is  not  known  west  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley.”  Iln  the  afternoon  an  interesting  paper  was  given 
by  Prof.  Hedrick  on  “Fertilizers  for  Apples.”  Prof.  Hedrick 
confined  himself  largely  to  an  experiment  that  has  been 
carried  on  for  12  years  in  an  old  apple  orchard  in  which 
wood  ashes  was  the  only  fertilizer  used.  Check  plots  were 
left  on  each  variety  in  the  experiment,  which  included  Bald¬ 
win,  FalU  Pippin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet 
and  Northern  Spy.  The  soil  is  a  medium  heavy  clay  loam, 
which  was  in  grass  and  heavily  manured  before  the  experi¬ 
ment  began.  The  results,  directly,  were  not  very  satis¬ 
factory  ;  there  was  but  little  increase  in  yield,  the  color 
was  not  remarkably  changed  nor  were  the  keeping  qualities 
influenced.  lie  said  fruit  growers  often  waste  capital  in 
buying  fertilizers,  yet  soils  often  need  extra  food.  This 
should  be  determined  individually ;  in  other  words,  brains, 
judgment  and  conscientious  work  is  needed. 

Dr.  Jordon  spoke  a  few  words  on  the  needs  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  the  coming  year.  He  explained  that  they 
were  going  before  the  State  legislature  with  a  request  for 
a  larger  appropriation  than  had  ever  been  asked  for,  for 
the  reason  that  new  buildings  are  required,  including  a  new 
auditorium,  for  the  use  of  the  station,  seating  from  800  to 
1,000  people,  also  three  new  houses  for  the  staff  of  the 
station.  “Good  men  are  scarce,  and  I  want  to  keep  them,” 
said  Dr.  Jordon  in  closing.  w.  w.  B. 


BUSINESS  BITS . 

No  less  than  350,000  Lehman  heaters  are  in  actual  use : 
they  burn  Lehman  coal,  from  which  there  is  no  smoke,  smell 
or  danger  of  fire,  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per  day.  If  you 
write  the  manufacturers,  Lehman  Brothers,  10  Bond  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  they  will  send  you  free  an  attractive 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  these  safe,  comfort-giv¬ 
ing  and  pneumonia-preventing  foot  warmers.  The  comfort 
given  on  ane  cold  ride  makes  the  heater  worth  all  it  costs. 

The  Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Box  17,  Havana,  Ill.,  are 
famous  as  leading  manufacturers  of  low  metal  wheels  for 
work  wagons.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  they  man¬ 
ufacture  low  wagons  complete  with  metal  wheels  equipped 
with  either  grooved  tires  or  flat  tires.  The  wagons  have 
steel  gears  or  wood  gears  as  may  be  desired.  People  having 
good  wagon  gears  and  needing  wheels  should  write  this  firm 
for  particulars  how  to  measure  the  skein,  so  that  they  may 
supply  new  metal  wheels  which  will  fit  perfectly. 

Since  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  quality  of  wire 
fence  our  people  are  sure  to  appreciate  a  first-class  product 
even  if  the  original  cost  is  a  little  higher — the  superior 
article  in  any  line  is  always  cheaper  in  the  end.  The  fence 
made  by  Coiled  Spring  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Box  263,  Win¬ 
chester,  End.,  is  made  of  hiqlu  carbon  coiled  wire,  and  the 
manufacturers  claim  it  is  the  strongest  made.  It  is  sold 
direct  from  the  factory,  freight  paid,  and  on  30  days’  trial. 
If  in  need  of  fence  the  coming  Spring  write  for  further  in¬ 
formation. 

Your  Cow,  Steer  and  Horse  hides  when  converted  into  fur 
coats,  robes  and  rugs  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than  any¬ 
thing  you  can  buy.  You  know  what  they  are  whein  you  fur¬ 
nish  the  material  from  which  they  are  made.  See  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company,  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  Y.  These  people — who  are  pioneers  in  this  kind  of 
work— are  doing  a  large  and  ev<'r  increasing  business  in  cus¬ 
tom  tanning,  due  to  the  fact  tht  they  not  only  understand 
their  business,  but  treat  their  patrons  right.  If  interested 
get  their  illustrated  catalog. 

Much  of  the  apparent  loss  from  the  fields  is  due  directly 
and  primarily  to  the  failure  to  give  the  grata,  and  grass  a 
proper  seed  bed.  Most  farmers  appreciate  the  need  of  a  good 
seed  bed.  Not  every  farmer  knows  how  to  secure  it,  tnor  is 
every  farmer  familiar  with  the  good  being  done,  the  increased 
yields  being  secured  by  the  New  Acme  Harrow.  Those  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  in  increased  returns  from  their 
lands  to  do  so  will  be  well  repaid  if  they  will  look  up  the 
advertisement  of  Duane  H.  Nash,  Millingtdn,  N.  J.,  and  write 
to  him  for  his  little  book,  entitled  “A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.” 
A  copy  will  be  sent  on  request  if  you  will  mention  this  paper. 

Not  many  concerns  can  truthfully  say  that  their  product 
has  been  continuously  an  the  market  for  half  a  century. 
Time  is  the  test  of  quality,  and  the  Cahoon  Hand  Broadcast 
Seed  Sower,  although  remodeled  and  improved  on  various  oc¬ 
casions,  has  never  failed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  during 
its  long  test.  In  order  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  birthday  of 
the  Cahoon  Hand  Broadcast  Seed  Sower,  Goodell  Company, 
Antrim,  N.  II.,  U.  S.  A.,  the  manufacturers,  are  sending 
out  a  beautiful  booklet  in  colors  with  seeding  calendar,  and 
a  handsome  souvenir  to  all  who  are  Interested  in  sowing 
grain  dr  grass  seed.  Write  them  to-day  and  ask  for  free 
booklet  and  souvenir,  but  be  sure  to  tell  them  the  name  of 
your  implement  dealer. 
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no  matter  if  he  does'  eat  more’n  his 
value,  I  sha’n’t  be  the  one  to  put  an  end 
to  him,  an’  I  dunno’s  I  could  fetch  it 
even  if  I  was  so  minded.” 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  WEA POKED  MAN. 

['“The  freeman  *  *  *  was  the  ‘wea- 

poned  man,’  who  alone  bore  sword  and 
shield." — Green's  History.] 

When  oak  woods  grew  where  barley  waves 
And  bare  downs  faced  the  sky, 

Untrodden  save  by  Winter  wolves, 

Where  now  great  cities  lie, 

The  fathers  of  our  Saxon  folk 
(Sires  of  our  blood  and  bone) 

Set  up  their  thorpes  and  homesteads, 
Self-centered  and  alone. 

They  were  not  over-masterful 
Nor  braggart  in  their  pride, 

But  the  freeman’s  badge  was  the  spear  in 
hand 

And  the  war-sword  at  his  side; 

And  when  the  arrow-splinter  came 
To  muster  great  and  small, 

The  man  who  stood  unarmed  that  day 
Was  weakling,  priest,  or  thrall. 

When  we  waged  the  War  of  a  Hundred  Years 
Or  marched  to  Flodden  fray, 

Small  need  was  there  for  time  or  toil* 

To  marshal  our  array. 

Each  yeoman's  chimney  held  its  bow. 

Each  manor,  jack  and  spear. 

And  every  churl  could  handle  steel 
To  guard  his  goods  and  gear. 

Now  cities  gather  them  goods  and  gold 
With  ships  on  every  soa, 

And  the  Guilds  of  Craft  wax  fat  and  proud, 
And  every  hind  is  free; 

And  no  man  wears  a  weaponed  bolt, 

Save  he  whose  trade  is  war. 

Yet — weaponless  men  are  thralls  at:  heart 
As  it  was  in  the  days  of  yore. 

— Cymric  ap  Einion,  in  London  Spectator. 


The  new  Spring  and  Summer  fabrics 
appeared  in  the  shop  windows  the  day 
after  Christmas.  Among  the  silk-and- 
cotton  fabrics  is  spider  silk,  a  filmy  ma¬ 
terial  with  silk  figures  and  floral  designs ; 
it  costs  50  cents  a  yard.  Soie  imprime, 
at  the  same  price,  is  printed  in  flowers 
and  stripes ;  soie  raye  is  very  sheer,  in 
silk  stripes,  dots  and  small  figures.  Bar- 
rone  silk  mull  is  another  combination  of 
silk  and  cotton  at  30  cents  a  yard,  printed 
in  shaded  effects.  Imported  printed  voile 
at  50  cents  a  yard  is  a  new  cotton  fabric 
of  even  weave,  like  challis,  printed  in 
floral  effects  or  staple  figures.  Mulls, 
organdies  and  dimities  offer  the  customary 
range  of  styles  from  vzy2  to  30  cents  a 
yard.  For  a  nice  white  dress  that  must 
bear  frequent  washings  nothing  gives 
better  satisfaction  than  dimity. 

* 

An  Iowa  man  announces  that  he  wants 
a  wife  who  has  taken  a  domestic  science 
course,  and  he  also  wishes  her  to  be 
chosen  by  a  committee  of  stockmen  whom 
he  names.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  love  matebes. 
but  thinks  a  man  should  choose  his  wife 
just  as  he  would  his  live  stock.  He  is 
no  doubt  scientifically  accurate  in  his 
views,  but  we  think  he  would  find  a  great 
deal  of  competition,  complicated  with  old- 
fashioned  and  unscientific  sentiment, 
when  he  attempts  to  select  a  young  wo¬ 
man  who  answers  his  specifications. 
His  style  of  courtship  would  probably 
approximate  that  of  a  disconsolate 
western  widower,  who  thus  approached 
the  widow  he  had  selected  as  his  second 
venture:  “If  aint  likely,  Mis’  Jones,  as 
I’ll  ever  meet  another  woman  I  can  care 
for  like  poor  Lizy,  but  I’ve  just  got  to 
get  some  one  right  off  to  take  keer  o’  the 
pigs  and  the  children,  so  if  you’l1  put  on 
your  bonnet  we’ll  go  up  to  the  justice’s 
and  get  the  thing  over  with !” 

* 

A  woman  who  often  has  to  carry  out 
a  pan  of  ashes  complained  of  their  scat¬ 
tering  on  windy  days,  when  the  fine  dust 
enveloped  her.  We  showed  her  our  plan, 
which  is  simply  to  put  a  large  duster  or 


why  the  men  folk  do  not  carry  out  the 
ashes.  Well,  in  some  cases  there  are  no 
men  folk,  and  in  others  it  may  be  no  re¬ 
flection  on  their  kindliness  and  consider¬ 
ation  if  the  women  are  obliged  to  do  this 
duty.  There  can  be  no  hard-and-fast  rule 
as  to  a  man’s  helpfulness  around  the 
house,  and  we  have  found  it  hard  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  some  women  who  seemed  to 
think  that  everything  they  didn’t  like  to 
do  themselves  was  a  man’s  plain  duty. 
Still,  we  must  remember  that  some  do¬ 
mestic  chores  too  heavy  for  woman’s 
strength  mean  little  exertion  to  a  man’s 
rnuscle,  provided  he  is  not  already  over¬ 
worked  in 'other  directions. 

* 

Paper  vests  arc  displayed  in  some 
drug-stores,  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  are  the  lightest  and  warmest 
extra  garment  that  can  be  worn  under  a 
coat.  They  are  made  of  a  soft  but  tough 
crinkled  manila  paper,  lined  with  thin 
muslin  to  prevent  tearing,  and  bound 
with  colored  tape,  sewn  on  with  herring¬ 
bone  stitch.  The  vests  are  sleeveless, 
with  under-arm  seams.  Three  tape 
strings  are  put  on  each  side  for  fasten¬ 
ing;  they  start  at  the  seam,  and  arc 
stitched  by  machine  for  about  three 
inches,  then  left  loose.  This  method  of 
attaching  prevents  risk  of  tearing.  We 
think  such  a  vest  made  of  Dresden  flow¬ 
ered  crepe  paper  (which  usually  costs  20 
cents  a  roll),  lined  with  cheap  white  lawn, 
and  bound  with  either  tape  or  some  in¬ 
expensive  ribbon,  would  be  a  useful  ad- 
ditioh  to  the  feminine  wardrobe,  for  it 
would  fold  up  into  much  less  compass 
than  a  chamois  or  woolen  vest,  and  would 
certainly  be  a  great  protection  under  a 
tight-fitting  coat.  For  this  purpose  we 
would  not  stretch  the  crepe  paper  much 
before  making  up,  and  thus  lessen  the 
risk  of  tearing  the  paper.  For  ordinary 
decorating  we  always  stretch  it  before 
use.  A  great  many  women  who  wear 
tight  Eton  jackets  in  Winter  re-enforce 
them  with  a  piece  of  paper  across  the 
chest  and  back  on  windy  days,  so  the 
paper  vest  may  be  regarded  as  a  product 
of  evolution. 

* 


The  old  saying  that  a  cat 
lives  seems  to  be  borne  out 
stories,  says  the  Youth’s 
One  of  them  is  told  of  an 


has  nine 
by  many 
Companion, 
old  Maltese 


cat  which  has  survived  many  a  catastro¬ 
phe  by  land  and  sea,  and  sits  triumphant 
on  the  hearth  of  a  New  Hampshire 
farmer. 

“I  dunno  where  that  old  warrior  came 
from,”  said  the  farmer  speculatively  one 
day  to  a  visitor.  “He  appeared  to  me 
one  night  when  I  come  in  from  the  barn, 
and  he  didn’t  look  as  if  he  had  any  par- 
tic’lar  folks,  so  I  let  him  stay  on.  But 
he’s  a  fearful  big  eater,  and  it  did  seem 
for  one  spell  as  if  he  wa’n’t  disposed  to 
hunt  for  himself  a  mite. 

“I  handed  him  over  one  day  to  a 
neighbor  that  had  got  to  make  way  with 
an  old  cat  of  his  own,  and  I  says  to  him, 
‘I  want  you  should  take  this  Malty  o’ 
mine  along  and  kill  him  quick  an’  merci¬ 
ful.’ 

“Well,  lie  took  that  cat  along  with  his 
own,  an’  late  that  afternoon  he  come  in 
to  tell  me  how  that  he  give  ’em  both  a 
dose  o’  something  quick  an’  sure  an’ 
painless.  ‘Just  puts  ‘em  to  sleep,  an’ 
they  never  wake  up,’  he  said.  An’  he 
allowed  to  give  ’em  a  decent  burial  that 
night. 

“‘Well,  I  cal’late  you  won’t  bury  Malty,’ 
says  I.  ‘He  come  in  about  half  an  hour 
ago,  fetching  along  a  big  rat  to  show 


piece  of  sacking  over  the  pan,  bringing  me,  an’  he  walked  spryer’n  ever,’ 


it  down  at  the  sides  so  that  the  cover  is 
held  in  place  as  the  pan  is  carried.  It 
does  not  take  a  minute  to  adjust  the 
cloth,  and  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  exas¬ 
peration.  Some  one  may  rise  to  ask 


“An’  if  you’ll  believe  me,  all  that  power¬ 
ful  dose  ever  done  to  that  cat  was  to  kind 
o’  stim’late  his  faculties. 

“I  cal’Iate,”  said  the  owner  of  Malty, 
“I  shall  let  him  live  out  his  days  now; 


Home  Soap  Making. 

I  have  been  led  to  wonder  to  what  far 
remote  regions  The  R.  N.-.Y.  penetrates 
by  reading  the  calls  for  methods  for 
making  soft  soap  from  ashes.  To  many 
overburdened  women  it  seems  like  a  relic 
of  past  ages ;  it  is  hard  enough  to  keep 
clean  with  the  best  soap  we  can  buy. 
More  than  50  years  ago,  down  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  I  remember  when  1  was  a  child, 
that  my  father  would  have  no  ash  leaches 
set  as  his  mother  used  to  do,  for  he  said 
he  needed  all  the  potash  in  the  ashes  for 
his  crops.  So  to  use  the  waste  grease  in 
a  largely  meat-eating  family,  crude  pot¬ 
ash  was  bought,  and  the  soft  soap  was 
made  by  putting  the  clean  grease  into  the 
soap  barrel,  adding  the  water  and  the 
brown  mass  of  crude  potash,  and  the 
whole  stirred  occasionally  to  mix  well, 
and  in  a  few  days  a  fine  light-colored 
soap  was  formed  by  the  chemical  action 
of  the  potash  on  the  grease,  without  fur¬ 
ther  trouble.  Mother  would  occasionally 
add  a  little  more  cold  water  if  it  did  not 
work  fast  enough,  or  was  too  stiff,  but 
she  discovered  that  soap  would  “form” 
without  the  old  kettle  boiling  which  was 
hard,  disagreeable  work.  But  a  latter 
generation  of  fruit  eaters  finds  so  little 
grease  that  cannot  be  cleaned  up  for  use 
in  cooking  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
accumulate  enough  for  the  soap  used  in 
a  large  family.  Surely  wherever  The 
R.  N.-Y.  can  go,  if  ever  so  remote  from 
stores,  one  can  send  the  three  or  four 
dollars  to  a  department  store  that  will 
bring  the  box  of  100  cakes  that  will  free 
the  housekeeper  from  anxiety  for  a  long 
time.  Or  does  the  ambitious  young  wife 
hear  husband  say  his  mother  made  her 
own  soap?  Let  her  tell  him  the  world 
moves,  and  go  on  her  quiet  way  rejoicing 
that  she  has  courage  to  reduce  her  work 
as  the  mothers  of  past  days  could  not  do. 
If  it  is  a  matter  of  the  disposal  of  ashes, 
then  remember  that  if  they  are  sprinkled 
on  the  garden  or  around  fruit  trees,  or 
on  the  wheat  ground,  or  even  on  the 
grass  from  which  stock  feed,  the  in¬ 
creased  product  will  pay  for  the  best  soap 
made.  And  last  but  far  from  least,  will 
you  please  to  notice  the  hands  of  old 
users  of  “soft  soap”?  The  joints  are 
knobby  and  the  nails  curve  the  wrong 
way,  the  strong  lye  taking  the  life-giving 
oil  all  out  of  the  skin,  and  tending  to 
ruin  the  fine  texture  of  the  nails.  It  is 
much  better  to  throw  the  ashes  out  on 
the  ground  for  the  chemical  action  of  the 
elements  to  turn  into  fruit  or  flowers  or 
useful  crops.  molly  burwell. 

For  opportunity  has  all  her  hair  on  her 
iorehead ;  but  when  she  has  passed,  you 
cannot  call  her  back.  She  has  no  tuft 
whereby  you  can  lay  hold  on  her,  for  she 
is  bald  on  the  back  part  of  her  head,  and 
never  returns. — Francois  Rabelais. 

4> 

No  matter  how 
4*  well  children  are 
after  their  holi- 
days,  the  confine- 
ment  and  close 
air  of  the  school- 
4*  room  soon  affect 
their  health 

Scott's 
Emulsion 

builds  new  blood 
and  fat.  Keeps 
children  vigor- 
ous,  strong 
and  healthy. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00.  Q 


ONLY  $102$ 

No  Extra  Charge  for  Attachments 

Try  it  thirty  days  and  if  It  Is  not  all  we  claim 
for  It  and  satisfactory  to  you  In  every  way, 
*2turn  It  to  uf,— we  will  pay  freight  both  ways 
and  at  once  return  your  money. 
[.This  applies  to  all  the  sewing  ma- 
‘johlnes  we  sell.  This  price,  only 
'110.25,  for  the  up-to-date,  well- 
made,  easy-running  "New 
Peerless”  No.  26  drop-head 
sewing  machine,  Is  the 
wholesale  factory  price. 
At  double  this  price  the 
No.2f>  New  Peerless  would 
i  he  worth  the  money.  It  Is  such 
1  agoodmachlno  that  It  Is  guaran- 
I  teed  absolutely  for  ten  years. 

Description  :  —  Five  draw- 
|  ers.  drop-head,  full  size,  high- 
1  grade  head,  tlnegolden  finished 
selected  oak  cabinet,  ball-bearing  wheel, self-setting 
needle,  self-threading.  Easy  to  run.  Almost 
noiseless.  Does  beautiful  work ;  well-ma.lethrough* 
out;  carefully  adjusted.  All  parts  Interchange¬ 
able.  Complete  set  of  finest  steel  attachments. 

COMPLETE  WITH 
ALL  ATTACHMENTS 


ONLY 


$|900 

Newest  Improved 

“New  Peerless"  No. 

29.  No  better  machine  Is 
sold  at  any  price.  In 
mechanism  and  In  wood¬ 
work  It  is  positively  the 
most  improved  sewing 
machine,  handsomest  in 
design  and  finish,  moBt  sub¬ 
stantial  in  construction  and 
docs  the  best  work.  Solti  at  I 
factory  price  on  a  binding 
guarantee  to  replace, without ' 
charge,  any  part  that  may  , 
prove  defective  within  ten 
years.  Thirty  days  trial. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  machine  Wc  will  refund 
your  money  and  pav  all  freight  charges: 

Some  Special 'Features.— (inly  machine  with 
automatic  self-locker)  swell  front;  nutotnatlc  lift; 
drop-head;  ball-bearlngstahd;  this  design  In  quarter- 
sawed  golden  oak:  all  attachments,  highest  grade, 
without  extra  charge.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Write  I  s  Today.  You  will  not  tie  rlUstqiointed  in  our 
Now  Peerless,  No.  26 or  No.  29.  Our  new  bin  catalogue,  C-S8,  shows 
other  sewing  machines  and  everything  for  home  and  farm,  all 
at  factory  prices.  Write  us  today. 

Kalamazoo  Supply  House,  7 30  Lawrence  Sep,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A 


SK  US  HOW  WE 
Give  this  Chair 


i  and  nearly  1000  other  nice 
things  for  the  home  with  orders 
for  groceries— tea,  coffee,  soaps 
pure  foods,  extracts,  perfumes, 
etc.  Send  for  our  2  free  books, 

“How  the  Housewife  Can  Fur¬ 
nish  Her  Home  Without  Cost.” 
and  “How  the  Housewife  Can 
Save  $10.”  A  postal  will  do. 

Crofts  &  Reed.  Austin  Ave.,  Dept,  r -6.  Chicago 


START  NOW  ^  ^ 

and  In  threeorfour  weeks,  by  study- 
ing  at  odd  times,  you  will  be  qualified  to  > 
nil  the  position  of  Brakeman  or  Fireman, 
paying  from  $76.00  to  $1*6.00  a  month.  .  > 

Our  course  will  not  interfere  with  present  work. 

Notice,  we  don't  say  “maybe"  you’ll  ^et  a  posi¬ 
tion,  we  don’t  say  we’ll  “assist”  or  “help”  you— 

Wo  guarantee  to  place  you  in  a  good  paying  posi¬ 
tion,  in  line  tor  rapid  promotion,  when  you  aavo 
completed  the  course. 

Send  for  our  froo  book,  telling  what  we  are  and 

who  we  are  and  you  will  then  clearly  understand 
why  we  offer  young  men  greater  opportunities  than 
others,  and  why  we  can  guarantee  positions  while 
others  only  promise. 

\\  e  accept  no  applicants,  we  take  no  one’s  money 
for  our  course,  who  is  not  bodily  and  mentally  qual- 
to  become  a  Brakeman  or  a  Fireman. 

High  officials  ot  this  country's  greatest  railroads 
are  officers  ot  our  Association,  and  many  others  rec- 
°5?Jnc”d  us  ai}d  co-operate  with  us  because — 

Theaiin  of  this  Standard  School  is  to  supply  the  roads 

Yi  niCn  w^°  ^ave  ^een.  prepared  for  their  duties. 

We  have  more  applications  lor  our  graduates  than 
we  can  till. 

Wj*H®  For  Particulars  Now,  stating  age,  weight 
and  height.  A  few  dollars  and  a  tew  hours' study 
means  a  life  ot  prosperity  and  pleasant  work. 

UNITED  RAILROAD  ASSOCIATION, 

/vzv  Loonard  St.,  Now  York  City 

Branch  Offices :  Chicago,  Ill.,  Denver,  Colo. 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


Well 


Canadian  Government 

FREE  FARMS 

OVER  200,000  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  who 
have  settled  in  Cana¬ 
da  during  the  past  few 
years,  testify  to  the  fact 
that  Canada  is  beyond 
question  the  greatost 
-  —  farming  land  In  the  world. 

Over  Ninety  Million 
Bushels  of  Wheat 

from  the  harvest  of  1906  means 
good  money  to  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada,  when  the  world 
has  to  be  fed.  Cattle  Raising, 
Dairying  and  Mixed  Farming  are 
also  profitable  callings.  Coal, 
wood  and  water  In  abundance; 
churches  and  schools  convenient; 
markets  easy  of  accers;  taxes  low. 

ror  literature  and  informal.  *\  address  the 

Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  THOS.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


1907. 
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In  the  Course  of  Events. 

The  “'big  four”  have  started  out  “pio¬ 
neering.”  But  there,  I  forgot  that  you 
don’t  know  about  them !  The  way  they 
came  into  existence  is  like  this :  All  the 
milkmen  in  the  neighboring  city  raised  the 
retail  price  of  milk  one  cent  a  quart,  or 
from  six  to  seven  cents.  Some  of  them 
did  the  square  thing  by  the  producer — 
went  to  him  and  said  :  “Look  here !  I  can 
afford  to  pay  you  33  cents  a  can  (of  8)4 
quarts)  the  year  ’round,  or,  if  it  suits  you 
better,  call  it  30  cents  in  Summer  and  33 
cents  in  Winter.  Now,  which'll  you  take?” 
But  the  trouble  was  just  here.  These  were 
mostly  big  routes,  and  necessarily  the 
number  was  few.  The  small  men  did  not 
raise  uniformly,  and  if  a  customer  “kicked” 
at  seven  cents  the  small  man  was  fright¬ 
ened,  and  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of 
trade,  said :  “Now,  you  are  an  old  cus¬ 
tomer;  if  you  will  keep  still  about  it,  we’ll 
call  it  the  old  price — for  you.”  See? 
Well,  the  producer  didn’t.  Apparently, 
the  man  who  bought  his  milk  received 
seven  cents  a  quart;  why,  then,  should  that 
man  refuse  to  do  the  fair  thing?  And, 
after  more  of  less  shiftless  and  gossipy 
kicking,  four  of  the  farmers  got  together 
and  agreed  to  ask  33  cents  a  can  or  refuse 
to  sell.  There  is  a  creamery  in  town 
which  would  back  them,  although  it  meant 
a  loss.  The  buyer  was  distressed — four  of 
his  heaviest  producers — what  should  he 
do?  Well,  like  a  man,  he  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it;  admitted  that  he  had  not 
raised  to  a  uniform  price.  The  “big  four” 
met  again  to  consider;  they  met  several 
times  before  the  final  adjustment  at  28 
cents  the  year  ’round.  The  “big  four,”  as 
they  are  known  in  town,  came  in  for  more 
or  less  satire  and  chaffing,  but  there  is  a 
bi"  business  principle  involved,  and  the 
time  may  come  when  they  will  increase  in 
membership.  When  that  time  shall  come, 
the  farmer  will  have  climbed  another  two 
or  three  rounds  on  the  ladder,  and  the' only 
thing  that  puzzles  me  is,  why  doesn’t  he 
see  how  easy  and  vital  a  thing  it  is  to 
“step  up,  gentlemen!  Right  this  way.” 

The  Grange  held  an  entertainment  last 
month,  as  usual.  Although  we  have  a  few 
hundred  dollars’  reserve  in  the  bank,  we 
are  anxious  to  keep  it  .there,  and  the 
hall  is  not  clear  yet.  This  month  the 
committee  took  a  new  method.  Instead 
of  doing  the  entertaining  themselves,  it 
was  deemed  wise,  and  so  voted  by  the 
Grange,  to  hire  a  male  quartette  of  fine 
ability,  assisted  by  a  good  reader  from 
Boston.  They  were  willing  to  come  for 
$25.  Other  expenses  were  printing,  heat¬ 
ing,  lighting  of  hall  and  some  telephoning. 
Tickets  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
concert  announced  at  the  third  and  fourth 
degree  night.  Posters  and  invitations 
were  sent  to  neighboring  Granges.  I  think 
there  is  no  mistake  about  New  England 
conservatism.  I  notice  every  single  time 
anything  out  of  the  usual  line  is  attempted 
there  threatens  to  be  a  panic.  Somebody 
is  sure  to  appear,  with  eyes  as  big  as 
saucers  and  a  grim  smile,  prophesying  dire 
results — always  rather  indefinite,  plenti¬ 
fully  sprinkled  with  “if”  and  “of  course,” 
and  a  final  washing  of  hands.  “Go  ahead ! 
Time’ll  tell.”  I  agreed  to  sell  tickets 
again.  It  was  not  very  arduous,  but  the 
chairman  kept  asking,  anxiously,  “Plow 
much  y’  got,  so  far?”  Managed  to  make 
it  $26.50  at  last,  and  about  ten  dollars  re¬ 
ceived  beforehand  made  $36.50.  with  $28.15 
for  expenses.  The  committee  has  been 
criticised  because  we  didn’t  do  better. 
Financially,  we  made  a  poor  showing;  that 
is  true,  and  as  such  I  state  a  fact — there 
being,  fortunately,  what  the  court  calls 
“mitigating  circumstances.” 

“Firstly,”  as  the  good  preacher  said,  the 
town  is  small,  and  good,  trained  musicians 
scarce.  There  are  everywhere  hearts  that 
respond  to  “the  best”  in  art  and  music. 
If  one  can’t  appreciate,  nevertheless  one 
can  feel,  and  it  is  an  education  to  listen. 
We  took  chances,  and  gave  everyone — a 
chance,  hoping  ’they  would  take  it,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  regret.  Secondly,  the 
committee  has  other  interests  to  attend  to, 


and  doesn’t  feel  able  to  cut  the  coat  and 
“make  cloth”  out  of  nothing  all  the  time. 
Lastly — we  did  according  to  our  light,  as 
seemed  best,  and  are  willing  to  receive 
more  light  at  any  time.  Meanwhile,  money 
is  coming  in  from  the  sale  of  the  bricks 
of  a  large,  useless  chimney.  At  the  last 
meeting,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
look  into  the  advisability  of  fixing  up  an 
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5543  Fancy  Blouse  Waist, 


32  to  42  bust. 

unused  building  in  the  rear  as  a  sort  of 
carriage  house  below,  with  two  dressing 
rooms,  connected  with  the  stage,  above. 
An  old  shed  can  be  repaired,  and  furnish 
stalls  for  20  or  30  horses.  Our  member¬ 
ship  is  increasing  steadily,  and  public  feel¬ 
ing  is  setting  our  way,  as  we  were  sure  it 
must  eventually. 

Last  meeting  was  “gentlemen’s  night.” 
They  gave- a  farce,  the  football  celebration 
in  “Strong  fleart,”  most  amusing,  and  in¬ 
cluding  a  good  bit  of  “popular”  singing  by 
the  crowd  of  boys  who  invade  the  hero’s 
room.  Afterward  we  were  invited  to  the 
banquet  room  by  the  chairman,  who  re¬ 
marked.  modestly,  that  he  “thought  they 


5549  Exercise  Suit,  34  to  42  bust. 


.had  a  few  beans.”  I  didn’t  see  anything 
that  seemed  like  beans  to  me,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  delicious  roast  chicken, 
mashed  potatoes,  hot  rolls,  baked  apples, 
coffee  and  pie.  The  men  acted  as  waiters, 
and  “did  the  thing  up  brown,”  for  they 
even  washed  the  dishes,  and  that  added 
the  finishing  touch.  adah  e.  colcord. 


Now,  blessings  light  on  him  that  first 
invented  this  same  sleep !  It  covers  a 
man  all  over,  thoughts  and  all,  like  a 
cloak;  it  is  meat  for  the  hungry,  drink 
for  the  thirsty,  heat  for  the  cold,  and 
cold  for  the  hot.  It  is  the  current  coin 
that  purchases  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  cheap,  and  the  balance  that  sets  the 
king  and  the  shepherd,  the  fool  and  the 
wise  man,  even. — Cervantes. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  V-shaped  chemisette  is  a  feature 
in  many  new  waists,  and  a  very  becom¬ 
ing  model  is  shown  here.  The  waist  is 
made  with  fitted  lining  that  is  closed  at 
the  centre  front  and  consists  of  fronts 
and  back  with  the  trimming  portions, 
the  edges  of  which  are  arranged  under 
the  plaits.  The  back  portion  of  the 
chemisette  is  faced  on  to  the  lining,  but 
the  front  is  separate  and  joined  to  the 
waist,  the  closing  being  made  invisibly 
at  the  left  side  beneath  the  plait.  The 
sleeves  are  full  puffs  and  when  long  ones 
arc  used  the  linings  aie  laced  to  form 
the  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  -ize  is  3,4  yards, 
21,  3(4  yards  27  or  1 ’4s  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  l/2  yard  of  all-over  lace,  3)4 
yards  of  plisse  ribbon  for  frills,  7  yards 
of  banding,  1  yard  of  all  over  lace  when 
long  sleeves  are  used.  The  oattern  3543 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32.  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Physical  culture  forms  a  feature  in 
many  schools  now,  and  a  practical  exer¬ 
cise  or  gymnasium  suit  is  often  needed. 
The  model  shown  consists  of  blouse  and 
bloomers.  The  blouse  is  tucked  at  the 
fronts  and  finished  with  hemmed  edges 
that  are  stitched  with  silk,  while  the 
shield  is  separate  and  arranged  under 
it.  The  full  sleeves  are  finished  with 
straight  bands  whatever  their  length. 
The  bloomers  arc  cut  in  two  full  pieces 
with  one  smaller  one  that  serves  to  di¬ 
vide  them  and  which  forms  the  separate 
leg  portions.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  -9  yards 
27,  5)4  yards  44  or  4  yards  52  inches 
wide  with  2  yards  of  banding.  The  pat; 
tern  5549  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measure ;  price 
10  cents. 


The  Bookshelf. 

In  the  Fire  of  the  Heart,  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine.  In  this  hook  the  author 
of  “In  Tune  with  the  Infinite”  deals  with 
the  injustice  and  corruption  of  modern 
industrial  and  political  conditions — such 
conditions  as  are  discussed  by  John 
Spargo  in  “The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren,”  by  Henry  George,  Jr.,  in  “The 
Menace  of  Privilege,”  and  by  Miss  Rich¬ 
ardson  in  “The  Long  Day.”  As  Mr. 
Trine  rightly  says,  such  books,  presenting 
economic  truths  in  popular  form,  have  a 
vital  appeal  not  often  possessed  by  works 
of  fiction.  Mr.  Trine’s  resume  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  in  America  would  be 
deeply  depressing  if  it  were  not  for  the 
hopefulness  with  which  he  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  betterment.  The  book  is  well 
worth  study,  especially  by  those  who  see 
nothing  in  the  existing  era  but  great  Na¬ 
tional  prosperity.  Published  by  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Phillips  it  Co.,  New  York;  336 
pages,  very  attractively  bound  and 
printed;  price  $1  net. 

The  Warrior  Spirit  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  by  Anna  Robertson  Brown  Lind¬ 
say.  This  volume  of  essays  is  divided 
into  four  parts :  I.  Chords  of  Awaken¬ 
ing;  II.  Prelude;  III.  The  Processional; 
IV.  The  World  March:  of  Kings,  of  Pre¬ 
lates  and  Evangelists,  of  Sages,  of  Trad¬ 
ers,  of  Workers.  The  fone  of  the  book 
is  deeply  religious,  but  it  is  the  religion 
of  action  as  well  as  reflection.  The  writer 
urges  the  same  energy  in  the  religious 
life  as  in  worldly  affairs,  and  she  dis¬ 
plays  a  depth  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm 
that  is  most  inspiring  to  the  reader. 
There  is  warm  love  for  humanity  and 
sympathy  for  the  saddened  and  oppressed, 
but  there  is  also  a  stirring  call  to  action, 
and  a  plea  for  higher  ideals  in  social  and 
economic  life.  The  literary  style  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  its  simplicity,  while  references 
cited  and  authorities  alluded  to  show 
great  breadth  of  culture.  We  found  the 
book  both  helpful  and  inspiring.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  217  pages,  attractive  in  make-up 
and  typography;  price  $1.50  net. 


I  started  out  to  make  the 
best  lamp-chimney  in  the 
world — I  have  stuck  to  it  all 
my  life. 

My  name  is  on  the  chimney 
if  it’s  a  Macbeth. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.  Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Soothe  the  throat  and  stop  a 
hacking  cough.  A  safe  and 

Simple  remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 


Sure  Cure  for  Chillblains  and  Sore  FeeLioc! 

for  sample  to  Albert  Franklin,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 


are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  KN(II,ANI> 
BISCUIT  CO..  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  "Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


Before  you  buy,  know  all  the  facts  of  a 


f 

H  Our  booklet  E  is  worth  the  asking.  Tells 
■  you  why  “ A  Poor  Stove  is  not  Cheap  at 
I  any  price."  Folks  wonder  how  they  ever, 
I  got  along  without  it  in  their  kitchen. 

Sill  Stove  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers 


AUK  OK  THK 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION, 

product n £  the  greatest  durability,  longest  life  And 
best  service.  Oi\e  fanners  at  small  expense  same 
water  service  as  in  cities.  Write  for  list  of  users 
ill  country  homes,  and  Illustrated  catalogue. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky 

(Mr)  T°we™ 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


INVEST  CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT  BE  SURE  OF 


5% 


Wo  cannot  offer  greater  dividends 
from  investments  than  careful 
borrowers  with  ample  security 
need  to  pay.  But  if  your  savings 
institutions  demand  for  themselves 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  borrower’s  interest-pay¬ 
ments,  we  can  serve  you  to  your 
advantage. 

Assets,  51,750,000. 
Established  14  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


MAP  OF  THE 
^  WORLD 


AC.  Valuable  reference  map 
in  full  colors,  on  heavy 
paper,  42  X  64  inches,  mounted 
on  rollers,  edges  bound  in  cloth. 
Shows  our  island  possessions, 
Pacific  Ocean  cables,  railway  lines 
and  other  features  of  Japan,  China, 
Manchuria,  Korea,  and  the  Far 
East.  Sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps. 


W.  B.  KNISKERN,  P.  T.  M., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway-^ 


EDdystoKE 

PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone  Prints 


are  the  standard  prints  of  the 
United  States,  with  over  6o  years 
of  public  approval. 

Enduring  quality,  fast  colors, 
and  attractive  patterns  have  made 
and  kept  them  so. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
Eddy  stone  Prints. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 
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markets 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  January  12,  1907,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth,  —  @89 

No.  2,  red .  —  @  80 

Corn  .  —  @  50 

Oats .  —  @  41 

Itye  .  .  @  64 

Barley  .  —  @  58 

FEED. 

City  Bran  . —  @ 

Middlings  . 22.00  @24.00 

Red  Dog  .  — •  @24..j0 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @  29.50 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime  .  — •  @23.00 

No.  1  . 21.00  @22.00 

\o  •>  .  - — -  @20.00 

Xo‘  3  . . 18.00  @19.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 16.00  @20.00 

Clover  . . . .  1 5.00  @1  i  .00 

Straw,  long  rye . 13.00  @14.00 

Short  and  oat . 10.00  @12.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  per  quart  to  26-cent 
zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra  station 
charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . .  —  @  33 

Firsts  . .  29  @  31 

Lower  grades  .  23  @  28 

Storage  . 22  @  30 

State  Dairy  .  23  @  29 

Factory  .  21% 

Packing  stock  .  17  @  20 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best .  —  @  14% 

Fair  to  good .  12  @  13% 

Inferior  .  —  @  11 

Skims  .  3  @  8 

EGG  S 

White,  fancy  .  30  @  32 

White,  good  to  choice .  28  @  29 

Mixed  colors,  fancy .  27  @  28 

Lower  grades  .  21  @  25 

Western  and  Southern .  21  @  27 

Storage  .  18  @  23 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  .  —  @2.30 

Medium  . 1-50  @1.55 

Pea  .  —  @1.50 

Red  kidney  .  —  @2.35 

Yellow  Eye  .  —  @2.10 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  9  @  9% 

Evap.,  choice  . •.  —  @ 

Evap.,  prime  .  — -  @  8% 

Evap.,  common  .  6%@  7% 

Chops,  100  lbs .  —  @2.25 

Cores  and  skins .  —  @1.55 

Cherries  .  18  @  19 

Raspberries  .  30  @  31 

Blackberries  .  13  @  14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apnles,  Jonathan,  barrel . 3.00  @4.25 

Gano  . 2.50  @3.25 

King  . 2.00  @3.25 

Spi  tzenburg  . 1-75  @3.25 

Spy  . 1.50  @2.50 

Baldwin  . 1-50  @2.50 

Ben  Davis  . 1.50  @2.50 

Greening,  cold  storage . 2.50  @3.00 

Greening,  common,  storage.  .  1.50  @2.25 

Rulk  stock,  bbl.  measure....  75  @1.50 

Far  Western,  as  to  kind,  box. 1.00  @2.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart.  .  20  @  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  late.  _ 

barrel  . 7.00  @9.00 

Cape  Cod,  early,  black . 5.50  @7.50 

Cane  Cod.  poor  to  fair . 4.00  @5.00 

Jersey,  per  standard  crate..  1.40  @1.90 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  21  @  23 

Common  to  good .  18  @  20 

German,  1906  . 36  @  42 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  No.  1,  bbl. 4.50  @5.50 

Bermuda,  No.  2 . 3.00  @3.50 

Maine,  bag . 1.50  @1.55 

State  &  W’n,  in  bulk.  180 

lbs . 1.37  @1.50 

Jersey,  bbl.  or  bag . 1.25  @1.40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt. .  75  @1.00 

Jersey,  barrel  . 1.50  @3.50 

Artichokes,  California,  dozen.  1.25  @1.50 

French,  dozen  . 1.75  @2.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  6  @  12 

Beets,  old,  barrel . 1.00  @1.25 

New  Orleans,  new,  100  bchs.2.00  @4.00 

New  Orleans,  old,  bbl . 2.00  @2.50 

Carrots,  old,  barrel . 1.25  @2.00 

New  Orleans,  100  bchs . 3.00  @3.25 

Bermuda,  box  .  —  @1.25 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  white, 

ton  . 13.00  @16.00 

Red,  ton  . 20.00  @25.00 

Celery.  State  &  Win,  dozen...  15  @50 

California,  case . 4.00  @5.00 

Chicory — New  Orleans,  bbl.... 2. 00  @4.00 

French,  dozen .  —  @1.50 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  short  cut, 

bbl . 3.00  @9.00 

California,  case . 3.25  @3.75 

California,  hlf-case . 2.00  @>2.50 

French,  dozen . 3.00  @3.50 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb .  —  @  12 

Escarol.  New  Orleans,  bbl.... 2. 50  @4.00 

French,  dozen .  —  @1.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  65  @  90 

Kohlrabi,  New  Orleans,  100 

bcliS . 2.00  @3.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  basket .  30  @3.00 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 2.50  @3.00 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2.00  @5.00 

Red  . 1.50  @2.00 

Yellow  . 1-50  @2.25 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 2.00  @5.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier . 2.50  @4.00 

Cuban,  carrier . 2.00  @4.00' 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1.50  @  2.00 

Parsley,  N.  O.,  100  bchs . 2.00  @2.50 

Peas,  Florida,  basket . 1.00  @'8.00 

Romaine.  New  Orleans,  bill.... 6. 00  @8.00 

Florida,  basket .  50  @2.50 

French,  dozen . 1.00  @1.25 

Bermuda,  box . 2.00  @2.50 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  green,  bkt. 4.00  @9.00 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Ilubbard,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Fla.,  new,  white,  basket. ...  1.00  @1.50 

Spinach,  Norfolk.  *bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  Can.,  bbl.  80  @  90 

Near-by,  bbl .  65  @1.00 

White,  near-by,  bbl . 1.25  @1.75 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier. ..  .2.00  @5.00 

Cuban,  carrier . 2.00  @14.50 

California,  flat  box .  50  @2.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches . 1.00  @1.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz . 1.25  @1.50 

No.  2 .  75  @1.00 

Culls,  box . 2.00  @3.00 

Lettuce,  doz .  25  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  65 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.50  @3.50 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10  @  30 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  .  12% 

Fowls  . . .  14 

Roosters  . .  •  10 

Turkeys  . . .  14 

Ducks  .  13 

Geese .  10 

Pigeons,  pair .  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best .  16  @  17 

Lower  grades .  10  @  15 

Chickens,  fancy  .  24  @  25 

Fair  to  good . .....  13  @  20 

Fowls  .  11  @  13% 

Geese  .  31  @  15 

Ducks  . 8  @  12 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00  @5.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.50  @5.90 

Oxen  and  stags . 2.25  @5.00 

Bulls  . 3.25  @4.25 

Cows  . 1.50  @4.25 

Calves  . 5.00  @10.00 

Lambs  . 8.00  @8.50 

Hogs  . 6.85  @7.10 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots ;  smaller  quantities 
proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton . 56.00 

Muriate  of  potash.  2,016  lbs . 41.85 

Sulphate  or  potash.  2,016...., . 48.15 

Dried  Blood  .  •  .  50.00 

Kainit  . 11.00 

Acid  phosphate  . 11.00 

Basic  Slag.  2,016  lbs . 17.55 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chinclia . 40.50 

Lobos  . 30.00 

Ground  bone,  3  per  cent  am.  ;  54%  per 

cent  bone  phosphate . 26.50 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Green  Hay  in  Barn. — Late  in  October, 
our  cows  were  in  the  meadow  where  they 
were  getting  excellent  feed.  At  the  same 
time  we  fed  them  some  nice  clover  hay.  The 
cows  were  kept  in  the  barn  at  night.  After 
standing  over  night  in  the  barn,  it  may 
not  be  strange  that  a  feed  of  hay  is  relished. 
To  some  it  may  seem  strange  that  such  a 
feed  is  eaten  readily  at  night,  as  the  cows 
come  from  the  meadow.  They  would  not 
eat  common  hay  that  way.  Some  people 
advocate  feding  hay  while  cows  are  at 
pasture,  and  that  is  all  right  if  the  cows 
will  eat  the  hay  and  not  waste  it.  My 
point  is  that  this  clover  hay  is  of  excellent 
quality.  I  have  been  criticised  for  curing 
the  hay  as  it  was  cured.  It  was  not  put 
under  hay  caps,  nor  even  put  into  cock  at 
all.  We  cut  it  at  night,  let  it  lie  the  next 
day,  and  then  turned  it  with  the  tedder 
just  at  night.  The  next  day  it  was  raked 
and  put  into  the  barn.  Now  I  can  imagine 
cases  where  this  method  would  hardly 
answer.  In  this  case  w'e  had  two  days 
cutting.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  stubble 
cut  in  with  the  hay.  and  the  hav  was  all 
put  into  a  mow  in  short  order.  It  did  not 
hurt,  and  I  do  not  think  it  lost  bv  standing 
out  those  tw'o  nights  and  one  day.  It  was 
not  over-dry,  and  the  aroma  is  good,  if  I 
am  a  judge.  Suppose  we  have  the  opinion 
of  good  judges  on  the  clover  question.  We 
certamlv  saved  a  good  deal  of  expense  in 
harvesting  the  crop.  Did  we  lose  anything 
appreciable  while  saving  expense  ?  h.  h.  h. 


ONION  SEED. 


It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  has  been 
a  season  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
when  the  onion  seed  crop  of  the  United 
States  has  been  so  unusually  blighted.  The 
whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  appears  to  share  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  misfortune.  The  visitation  has  been 
so  severe  in  California  that  that  State, 
which  has  been  the  grand  source  for  low- 
priced  seed,  now  holds  it  at  wholesale  at 
a  figure  which  will  bring  the  retail  rate  fully 
as  high  as  New  England  seed  has  usually 
borne.  In  the  onion  seed  centers  of  New 
England  the  blight  has  been  so  severe  that 
in  one  case  in  a  field  of  10  acres  the  crop 
is  abrut  annihilated.  The  man  who  will 
discover  a  chemical  that  will  protect  from 
the  attack  of  the  fungus  which  produces  the 
blight  will  be  a  benefactor  of  the  race. 

Massachusetts.  J  J  H.  Gregory. 


Kerosene  as  Medicine. — Referring  to 
an  article  on  kerosene  I  will  say  it  is  an 
all-’ round  remedy  for  the  ailments  of  man, 
but  parts  that  are  rubbed  with  it  must  not 
be  covered,  as  it  will  blister;  it  must  have 
plenty  of  air  and  it  will  work  wonders. 

Wethersfield,  Conn.  w.  H.  H. 

Apples  in  South  Jersey. — Where  white 
potatoes,  cabbage  and  tomatoes  thrive  apples 
will  do  well  on  such  soil.  The  roots  of  the 
trees  will  stop  up  uncierdralns  in  time; 
we  have  had  some,  experience  with  that  in 
this  locality  this  year.  I  would  suggest  this 
list  of  apples  for  southern  New  Jersey:  Red 
Astrakhan,  Red  Streak,  Oldenburg,  Ilagloe, 
Early  Williams,  Fall  Fearmain,  Maiden  Blush, 
Grimes  Golden.  Holland  Pippin.  Wealthy, 
Smith's  Cider.  Ben  Davis  and  Winter  Straw¬ 
berry.  I  do  not  know  if  Holland  Pippin  and 
Fall  Pippin  are  the  same.  Be  careful  where 
you  plant  Grimes  Golden,  as  the  roots  do 
not  go  very  deep  and  will  not  do  well  on  low 
land. 

Thorofare,  N.  J. 


E.  e.  c. 


ROOFS  THAT 

NEVER  wear  out 


are  within  your  reach.  Why  spend  good 
money  for  roofing  YOU  KNOW  must  be 
replaced  in  a  few  years?  Why  not  put 
on  a  roof  that  lasts  forever? 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

ROOFING  SLATE 

are  nature’s  own  produce— not  man¬ 
made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock  200  feet 
below  the  earth’s  surface— spi  it  into  con¬ 
venient  form  for  laying.  It  absolutely 
will  not  rust,  wear  or  decay,  but  lasts  for¬ 
ever.  Slate  roofs  100  years  old  are  still 
giving  perfect  service. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

SLATE  ROOFS 

insure  absolute  protection  to  buildings 
—are  spark -proof— reduce  your  insur¬ 
ance  rate— afford  perfectly  clean  cistern 
water  and  don’t  require  painting  or  con¬ 
stant  repairs.  Suitable  for  any  building 
new  or  old.  Cost— onlyta  trifle  more  than 
short-lived  roofing. 

Send  us  the  name  of  a  roofer  in  your 
locality  and  we  will  send  our  beautiful 
book  “ROOFS”  free  by  return  maiL 

The  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 

Box  lo,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

Wo  have  been  growing  and  selling  Strawberry 
Plants  in  this  town  for  thirty-five  J-ears.  We  have 
learned  how  to  do  it.  Our  stock  is  larger  than  ever 
before.  We  have  trained  help,  goou  shipping  facili¬ 
ties,  and  a  disposition  to  serve  you  well.  We  ask  the 
opportunity,  and  guarantee  our  plants  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition,  either  by  mail  or  express.  If  we 
have  a  single  customer  anywhere  who  paid  us  for 
plants  and  failed  to  get  a  fair  deal  at  any  time,  we 
want  to  hear  of  it.  A  postal  will  bring  you  our 
catalog  about  February  1st.  It  contains  a  reliable 
account  of  about  fifty  varieties.  We  also  sell 
BLACKBERRY  and  CURRANT  PLANTS,  and 
Choice  GLADIOLUS  BULBS. 

M.  CRAWFORD  CO., 

Box  10  5  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohioii 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-YT.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


choice  Barred  and  Buff  Rock 
I  uii  unLb  Cockerels;  also  White  Wyandotte 
Cockerels  and  Buff  Rock  Hens.  Price  reasonable, 
DR.  8.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE’S, 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  TV.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12 tli  St.,  New  York. 

Dl  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  tlie  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
3838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  \ork. 

MR.  SHIPPER: 

You  can’t  lose  a  cent  when  you  ship  toSkunky  Jim. 
He  holds  goods  separate  if  you  wish  and  pays  charges 
both  ways  if  bis  price  is  not  O.  K.,  providing  the 
goods  are  prime.  Write  for  prices.  JAMES  P. 
ELLIS,  Box  10,  Stony  Ford,  New  \ork.  Estab,  1899. 
AN  UNPRIM K  CRANK. 


WANTED 


Man  to  take  charge  of  milk 
dairy,  under  superintendent. 
Must  be  strictly  honest  and  sober,  and  understand 
how  to  make  good  butter. 

THE  NOE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  J. 


MILKERS 


Several  wanted  by  the  undersigned  wiio  will  pay 
good  wages  for  strictly  dry  hand  work,  coupled  with 
a  willingness  to  conform  to  Certified  Milk  methods. 
Refs,  required.  J,  L.  HOPE,  Supt.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

WANTED— A  position  as  foreman  or  manager  of 
a  farm;  years  of  exp.  in  farm  work.  Address 
George  M.  Fullmer,  R.  F.  D.No.l,  Saugerties,  N.Y. 

PERSONAL—  I  have  decided  to  let  my  12  farms 
running  50  to  201)  acres  each,  in  Ohio,  on  shares 
to  reliable  and  competent  people.  Address  stating 
reference  and  ability  to  handle. 

ROBERT  V.  FULTON,  Herrs  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  HOMES 

FREE  CATALOGUE  of  Splendid  Bargains. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO„  Inc.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

3  000  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  for  sale 
^  vOU  throughout  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  the  South;  write  for  "Strout’s  List 
No.  17,”  describing  hundreds  of  bargains,  all  sizes  ami 
prices,  with  pictures  of  buildings.  E.  A.  STROUT. 
Farm  Dept.  42, 150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

COB  CA|  C  One  of  tlie  finest  and  best  paying 
lUll  wALC  Farmers’ Hitching  Barns  in  Ohio; 
capacity  500  horses,  or  150  rigs  without  unhitching; 
size  120x200;  located  right  in  centre  of  one  of  Ohio  s 
most  thriving  cities;  a  grand  Sale  Stable  and  every¬ 
thing  complete  and  up  to  date. 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

MRS.  S.  J.  CORNELL.  Salem,  Ohio. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


one  ever  offered 
money;  contains  200 
acres,  half  in  cultivation  and  half  in  timber.  Good 
house,  good  fruit;  splendid  location.  Price  $2,500. 
Many  other  great  bargains;  write  for  catalog.  Address 
Samuel  P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


Mink,  Skunk,  Musk-rat  and  Other  Furs 

caught  in  N.  J.,  Perna,  New  York,  Eastern  States 
and  Canada  are  the  best.  These  are  the  kind  I  want. 
Ship  yours  to  me  and  receive  the  best  prices  for  furs 
from  the  best  sections.  I  charge  no  commission  and 
pay  express  charges.  References:  National  Bank  of 
Montgomery.  CHARLES  A.  KAUNE.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  New  York,  Lock  Box  No.  298. 


AUTOMOBILK  FOR  SALE,  *200.  Got 

■**  niug  order.  F.  B.  CATLIN,  Winsted,  Ct. 


Good  run- 


DRAG  SAWS 


Hand  and  self  feed, adapted  to 
steam  or  gasoline  engine  or 
horse  tread  or  sweep  power. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Capacity  30  t<>60  cordsa  day. 

Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Send  for  circular. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Heave  ahd  Cough  Cure 
A  VETERIHART  specific. 

k,  14  years  sale.  Onetotwocans 
••u.u’ill  cure  Ileaves.  $1.00  per 
'  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

riieNewtonKeiurdj  Co., Toledo, O. 


PATENTED 


They  Lust  Forever 

STANDARD  STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 

ARE  TO  BE  DRIVEN 
One-third  Cheaper  Than  Wood  Posts. 

rOSTSMADE  KOKAI.L PURPOSES. 

Farm,  field,  lawn,  clothes, 
hitching,  street-sign  and  grape 
posts. 

Plain,  barbed  anti  woven 
wire  of  every  description  can 
be  used  witli  these  posts. 

250,000  soltl  last  year. 
500,000  for  sale’  this  year.  30 
miles  of  58  inch,  heavy  woven 
wire  fence  erected  on  Standard 
Steel  Posts  on  one  estate. 

Write  for  circular,  price  list 
and  referenee  to  J.  H.  downs, 
209  Broadway,  New  York  City, 


No.  12  Double 
wheel  Hoe  hoes  two 
I  or  three  acres  of  onions 
I  or  similar  crops  in  one  day, 
better  and  faster  than  three 
to  six  men  with  hand  hoes 
I  Wheels  adjustable  from  4  to  11 
j  inches  apart,  and  the  hoe  works 
equally  well  astride  or  between  ( 
rows.  Also  a  thorough  weeder 
I  and  a  neat  furrower. 


Planet  Jr 

the  tool  for  good  work  all  the  time 

There  is  one  brand  that  always  returns  full  value  for  your  money. 

Every  Planet  Jr.  is  practical— guaranteed  to  do  the  work  with  least  effort,  and  most 
benefit  to  crops.  All  cultivating  parts  are  of  high-carbon  steel ;  the  workmanship  1* 
highest-grade ;  tests  and  inspection  thorough.  Result— Planet  Jrs.  do  the  work  ol 
three  to  six  men  and  keep  on  doing  it  for  years. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.  It  combines  every 
useful  garden  tool  in  one  strong,  light,  easy-running,  simply  adjusted  imple¬ 
ment.  Changed  in  a  few  seconds  to  an  Adjustable  Hill-dropping 
Seeder,  Continuous  Drill  Seeder,  Single-Wheel  Hoe,  Furrower, 
Cultivator,  Weeder,  or  Wheel  Garden  Plow— each  tool  the 
finest  of  its  kind  Pays  for  itself  quickly  even  in  small  gardens. 
Write  for  our  New  1907  Catalogue  showing  the  complete 
Planet  Jr.  line— Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  One- 

and  Two-Horse  Riding-Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard- 

™R  — tx  and  Beet-Cultivators  —  45  kinds  in  all  with 

photographic  views  of  practical,  sue- 
cessful  gardening.  There  is  a  Planet 


Jr.  for  every  gardener’s  need. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  SL107Y, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


And — "Don’t  let  up  on  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
matter.  When  a  man  sells  a  five-year-old 
as  a  two-year-old,  he  is  a  fraud. 

Connecticut.  .  G.  H.  c. 

A  questionable  pedigree  Is  not  worth  more 
than  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  written. 
Stick  up  for  the  small  breeder;  the  larger 
one  can  usually  fight  to  better  advantage. 

New  York.  J.  w.  s. 

Thank  you  for  reply  to  my  inquiry,  and 
enclosed  find  $1.  I  do  not  know  where  we 
are  in  subscription,  but  do  know  you  are 
doing  good  work — Jersey  Cattle  Club  and 
all.  JERSEY  BREEDER. 

New  York. 

The  above  extracts  are  samples  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  let'ters  that  we  receive  now 
daily.  We  print  them  for  the  benefit 
of  those  employees  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  who  have  threatened 
The  R.  N.-Y.  with  the  loss  of  friends  if 
we  persisted  in  our  demand  for  an  im¬ 
partial  investigation  of  file  A.  J.  C.  C. 
case.  To  the  credit  of  Jersey  breeders  it 
can  be  said  that  their  letters  are  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  emphatic  in  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  demand  for  an  impartial 
investigation.  The  volume  and  tone  of 
our  mail  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  the 
general  sentiment.  If  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers  had  sold  one  of  our  subscribers  a 
seven-year-old  cow,  and  fitted  her  out 
with  a  three-year-old  certificate  of  regis¬ 
try,  would  anyone  doubt  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  subscriber  under  our  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  “Square  Deal?”  We  certainly 
should  not  shirk  the  responsibility  in  such 
a  transaction. 

Several  subscribers  have  called  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  error  in  address  of  Clias. 
H.  Manley  in  a  recent  issue.  It  should 
be  St.  John,  Mich.,  not  St.  Joseph  as 
we  stated. 

Does  no  one  squeal  about  J.  A.  Bergey’s 
way  of  doing  business  at  Telford,  I’a.?  I 
Invested  $4.50  in  eggs.  Although  other  eggs 
hatched  iu  the  same  incubator  at  t tie  same 
time  with  his,  we  got  no  returns  from  his 
eggs,  and  he  will  do  nothing  but  fill  our 
order  next  year  at  half  price,  which  doesn’t 
suit,  a  little  bit.  The  eggs  looked  after  20 
days  in  incubator  just  as  they  did  when  put 
in.  I  do  not  believe  he  troubles  to  keep  a 
male  bird  with  his  hens.  o.  l.  o. 

Ohio. 

We  have  always  regarded  this  party 
as  entirely  honest;  but  repeated  com¬ 
plaints  of  late  convince  us  that  farmers 
who  patronize  him  are  not  getting  the 
value  of  their  money.  This  may  be  due 
to  causes  which  the  advertiser  cannot 
control ;  and  not  to  any  bad  intention  on 
his  part;  but  the  results  are  the  same, 
and  we  have  canceled  the  order.  The 
advertising  will  not  appear  again. 

We  print  in  this  column  from  time  to 
time  some  pleasant  things  said  about  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  because  the  things  selected 
seem  to  have  some  general  application. 
We  want  to  take  readers  into  our  entire 
confidence  by  giving  both  sides  of  every 
question ;  but  most  of  the  unpleasant 
things  that  come  to  us  are  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature  and  require  a  personal  ex¬ 
planation,  justification  or  apology,  but  the 
following  letter,  which  we  received  as  a 
Christmas  greeting,  seems  of  such  a  gen¬ 
eral  character  as  to  merit  public  com¬ 
ment  : 

My  subscription  expires  with  this  week’s 
issue.  Discontinue  it  after  tills  week.  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  give  any  reason  at 
this  time,  as  you  no  doubt  can  recall  the 
disagreement  we  had  iu  regard  to  the  ad- 

vertlsemeint  of  the  -  - .  You 

claim  a  square  deal,  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  it  is  very 
different.  You  can  get  more  out  of  a  dis¬ 
honest  advertiser  than  you  can  from  a 
subscriber.  1  will  not  take  any  paper  that 
allows  their  subscribers  to  be  humbugged. 

Massachusetts.  farmer. 

This  man  is  sincere  and  speaks  from 
the  conviction  of  a  real  grievance.  He  is 
a  subscriber  of  long  standing,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  thinker  and  an  intelligent  and 
progressive  farmer.  This  is  his  griev¬ 
ance  :  One  of  the  strongest  and  best 
manufacturing  houses  of  farm  machinery 
in  the  country  advertised  to  sell  one  of 
its  implements  on  time.  Correspondence 
resulted  in  this  farmer  sending  an  order. 
This  was  promptly  acknowledged ;  but’ 
the  manufacturer  claimed  that  the  order 
was  not  accepted.  They  took  some  little 
time  to  look  up  the  farmer’s  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  concluded  that  they  could  not 
ship  without  an  indorsement.  Now,  the 
farmer  is  a  man  of  moderate  means,  but 
strictly  honest,  and  can  get  any  credit  he 
would  ask  for  where  he  is  known.  Hence 


he  resented  their  request  for  an  indorse¬ 
ment.  In  his  original  complaint  he  says: 

This  kind  of  advertisement  appears  In 
papers  not  reliable,  but  I  am  surprised  to 
read  them  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

We  call  attention  to  this  case,  because 
it  emphasizes  the  difficulty  of  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  our  efforts  to  protect  readers  in 
every  way.  When  a  man  has  a  personal 
grievance  he  has  no  patience  with  a 
friend  who  does  not  share  his  grievance 
in  every  detail.  The  closer  the  friend  the 
greater  his  disappointment.  So  in  this 
case,  if  the  advertisement  in  question  had 
appeared  in  papers  which  carry  fake  ad¬ 
vertisements,  lie  would  make  no  com¬ 
ment,  and  probably  continue  the  sub¬ 
scription,  but  knowing  as  he  acknowl¬ 
edges,  that  this  paper  is  exacting  in  the 
class  of  advertising  admitted,  he  is  cha¬ 
grined  and  resentful  that  we  do  not  take 
his  view  of  the  case.  It  is  to  avoid  just 
such  difficulties  that  many  publishers  re¬ 
fuse  to  exercise  any  censorship  whatever 
over  their  advertising  columns.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  every  business  house  is 
doing  just  what  t’he  manufacturer  did. 
We  do  so  ourselves.  Only  last  week,' 
with  cash  to  pay  for  an  advertisement  in 
advance,  we  acknowledged  the  order,  and 
sent  for  a  report  on  the  proposed  adver¬ 
tiser.  He  was  not  good  credit.  A 
farmer  might  send  him  money  and  not 
get  the  goods.  So  we  returned  t’he  re¬ 
mittance  and  declined  the  order,  though 
we  had  previously  solicited  the  order  by 
letter.  No  business  house  looks  up  credit 
of  customers  as  a  rule  until  they  have  an 
order.  Even  then  we  all  sometimes  ac¬ 
cept  bad  credits.  We  somefimes  refuse 
credit  to  worthy  houses,  just  as  this  man¬ 
ufacturer  did  in  this  case,  but  as  long  as 
human  nature  is  subject  to  error  these 
things  will  be.  Contrary  to  the  implica¬ 
tion  in  file  above  letter,  which,  by  the 
way,  its  author  hardly  believes  himself, 
we  do  absolutely  protect  subscribers  from 
dishonest  advertisers.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
tect  advertisers  from  dishonest  farmers, 
nor  even  from  farmers  who  are  willing 
but  unable  to  pay;  and  we  cannot 
and  will  not  insist  that  manufacturers 
grant  credits  against  their  better  judg¬ 
ment. 

After  discussing  an  advertiser  that  we 
recently  exposed,  a  subscriber  says : 

I  fully  approve  of  your  policy,  and  can 
give  no  better  testimonial  to  this  fact  than 
that  if  I  want  anything,  I  look  first  to  see 
if  it  is  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  feeling 
if  It  is  that  it  is  safe  to  answer.  w.  h. 

New  York. 

That  is  the  sort  of  confidence  we  want 
our  advertising  columns  to  inspire.  We 
realize  too  that  the  only  way  to  command 
confidence  is  to  merit  it.  No  argument 
of  friend,  pressure  of  power,  or  allure¬ 
ment  of  money  would  induce  us  knowing¬ 
ly  to  accept  a  line  of  advertising  front  a 
dishonest  advertiser. 

Our  renewals  of  subscriptions  are  now 
daily  running  ahead  of  last  year;  and  the 
number  of  new  names  sent  by  old  read¬ 
ers  was  never  anything  near  what  it  has 
been  this  season.  We  hope  to  maintain 
this  record  for  several  months  yet.  We 
have  some  splendid  rewards  fo  send  those 
who  can  get  up  a  little  club.  Do  you 
want  a  list  of  them?  j.  j.  d. 


A  DRYING  HOUSE  OF  CEMENT. 

O.  E.  O.,  Stratham ,  N.  H. — I  would  like 
to  get  the  opinion  of  authority  or  of  experi¬ 
ence  upon  the  subject  of  building  concrete 
kilns  to  dry  apples  in.  Would  cement  be  a 
good  material  to  build  a  drying  kiln  for 
apples?  The  kiln  would  be  20  feet  square 
1G  feet  high  with  drying  floor  six  feet  below 
the  plate.  Would  not  a  solid  wall  of  cement 
conduct  heat  so  freely  that  it  would  not  be 
economical  to  use  in  cold  weather?  Could 
not  the  wall  be  built  with  an  air  space,  tying 
the  two  walls  together  with  iron  rods  or 
cement,  building  the  corners  solid?  If  so 
would  four-inch  answer  for  the  double  walls, 

viz.,  four  inches  cement,  four  inches  air 
space,  four  cement?  Would  the  heat  from 
the  furnace  have  any  effect  on  the  side  wall? 
It  might  at  times  reach  250  or  300  degrees. 
Could  the  building  be  built  in  freezing 
weather?  If  cement  is  not  suitable  is  there 
any  other  material  suitable  to  build  a  fire¬ 
proof  kiln? 


ANTI-RUST  FENCE 


We  mail  samples  'for 
testing  and  deliver  goods 
EltEE  of  charge  any¬ 
where.  Ask  for  catalog 


SENECA  WIRE&MFG  CO. 
FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


You  Get  More  Eggs 


and  Save  Feed  Bills! 


TJENS  can't  lay,  unless  they  have  egg-making 
1  materials  in  their  food. 

Green  bone  fed  raw,  has  more  than  four 
times  the  egg-making  value  of  grain,  because  it 
is  rich  in  “protein,”  lime  and  all  elements  that 
go  to  make  eggs,  bone,  muscle  and  feathers. 

That’s  why  it  doublts  the  egg  yield — makes 
more  fertile  eggs— bigger  hatches — stronger 
chicks— earlier  broilers— larger  market  fowls. 

Latest  Model 

Bone  Gutter 

Cuts  all  green  bone,  with  all  adhering  meat  and 
gristle,  easily  and  rafidly. 

Any  one  can  use  it,  because  it  automatically 
adjusts  the  cutting  to  the  operator’s  strength. 


MANN’S 


It  never  clogs  nor  leaves 
chunks  or  splinters. 

Will  you  try 
It  free? 

(No  Money  in  Advance ) 

To  prove  what  it  will  do,  we  will  send  you  one 

ON  TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

If  it  works  as  we  say,  buy  it  after  trial.  It  not, 
return  it  at  our  extense. 

Send  no  money — just  get  catalogue  and  select 
machine  for  trial. 

F.W.Mann  Co.,  B<i5  Milford,  Mass. 


urj|atcb- 


is  the  Incubator 

that  Hatches  Most  Chicks 


This  Is  an  actual  fact — and  we’ll  PROVE  f 
It  to  you.  just  as  we  have  done  to  the  110,000  users 
of  the  Sure  Hatch,  practical  chicken  men  who  are  in 
the  chicken  business  because  it  PAYS. 

Those  men  had  to  be  shown.  We  didn’t  talk.  We  sent  a  Sure  Hatch  to  them 
for  60  days’  trial— as  we’ll  send  it  to  you— paid  the  freight  and  offered  to  pay  it  | 
back  again— as  we  do  now  to  you.  Those  110,000  Sure  Hatches  proved  themselves, 
and  now  we  are  working  overtime  in  the  biggest  incubator  factory  in  the  world,  at 
Fremont,  Neb.,  to  supply  the  practical  neighbors  of  those  men  and  such  men  and 
women  ns  you. 

We  send  you  a  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Outfit  all  ready  to  put  the  eggs  into.  Take  off  two  hatches  and 
try  it  out.  In  sixty  days,  if  you  don’t  like  it,  chuck  it  back  at  our  expense.  You  get  your  money  back 
without  argument.  It's  low  priced  because  we  deal  direct  with  you,  but  it’s  the  best  made,  most  r 
venient  incubator  in  the  world  every  way.  We  guarantee  it  5  years. 

It’s  always  made  of  Redwood— coBtly,  and  warp,  shrink  and  split-proof/— without  knots.  Double 
.  '  '  si  has  our  new  Multiple  ” 


Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Box  44,  Fremont,  Neb.;  Dept.  44 Indianapolis,  Ind. 


USE 


IT  FREE 


for  15 

I  That’s  our  offer  on^any 
“Dandy”  Green  Bone  Gutter 
wo  make.  Write  for  our 
_  _  — 1  Free  catalog  today. 

Stratton  Mfg.  Oo„  Box  108,  Brie.  Pernxa. 


DIGGER  HATCHES 

Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or 
an  expert  at  Poultry  Raising,  you 
can  secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 
the  patented  and  exclusive  labor  saving, 
automatic  features  of  the  Latest  Pattern 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

can  find  poultry  profit  In  raising  Broilers,  Roast¬ 
ers  and  Capons,  and  become  successful  In  Chicle 
Hearing  and  secure  profitable  results  In  Egg 
Farming.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  the  world  over. 

Our  now  244  page  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  tolling  you 
how  to  become  &  eucceseful  poui- 
trjrman, — FREE  If  you  name  this 
paper  and  send  addressee  of  two 
acquaintances  Interested  in 
poultry  keeping. 

CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR | 

COMPANY 


40,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 

"Old  Trusty* 


Johaion 
I  Pay.  the 
Freight 

V  M.  JOHNSON  CO.. 


Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
2-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story— it’s  FREE— write  for  it  today 


CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


THE  HAPPY  Hatches  and  broods  BrOOdeP  • 
,nt  nHrr  *  chicks  at  the  same  fnVuhaVnt* 

t  i  m  e .  Automatic  Vg  gXQ 


THOUGHT 

heat,  ventilation  and 
Ten  cents  worth  of  oil  will 
Greatest  nu- 


moisture. 

hatch  every  fertile  egg. 
chine  ever  offered  for  the  money. 
$8.50  buys  60-egg  size ,  $9.50  the 
100-egg  machine.  Any  one  can 
use  it.  Order  one  today.  Send 
for  catalog — learn  how  it  works. 

New  Uethod  Incubator  Co., 

136  W,  Main  St.,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


“Perfect”  Incubator 

60  Egg  Incubators  ...  $4. 00 
120  ”  ...  6.45 

240  "  -  ....  9.25 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  incubator  is  on 
trial.  That’s  the  way  the  “Perfect”  is 
■old.  Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 
Write  for  200- page  free  book. 

Tke  United  Factor!**  Company,  Dept. 


An  Incubator  Perfect  No  Thermometer 

is  needed  in  its  operation. 

OUR  NEW  AUTOMATIC 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

ALL  METAL.  FireProof  Continuous  Hatcher.  Every 
cubic  Inch  of  egg  chambers  same  heat  all  the  time. 
Impossible  to  overheat.  Less  Fuel.  Loss  Space.  Ready 
on  Arrival.  No  Adjusting  of  Regulator.  Guaranteed 
6  years  and  sold  on  Installments. 

Don’t  buy  without  investigating.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  0. 


U  ^^UUHel]^ourhens!^eed 

■  ■  1 1  WM  them  fresh  cut  green 
!■  ■  WW  ■  ■  bone  and  you’ll  get 
more  eggs— you’ll  get 
TQ  (I  FT  eggs  in  winter  when 
eggs  are  worth  while. 
m m  fw  || The  Standard  Green 
Hfl  1 1 K  W*  Done  Cutter  prepares 
"""  w  ■  ““Vortfeeding, quickly— easily.  Prices 
$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee—  | 
sent  on  trial.  Write  for  catalog. 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Oo.Milford,] 


iu 

EGGS| 


Writ,  today  for  Th»  A utablography 

of.  Heu  .ad  the  Victor  Book — the 
whole  etory  from  the  ohiok  in  the 
egg  to  how  to  make  hen.  lay.  All 
about  Incubator,  for  expert  and 
beginner,  knowledge  you  ought 
to  have  if  you  are  thinking  or  buy 
ing  one.  VIOTOR  machiuee  are 
practical  and  well  made,  economic 
oal  In  operatlcn  and  alwaye  pro 
duce  the  beet  result..  Don’t 
waste  your  time,  egg.  and  oil  in 
poor  machine.  Let  u.  tell  you 
to  begin  right.  Our  40  year, 
experience  ie  at  your  iervlce  In 
these  books.  Let  a.  .end  them 
you  aud  «ee.  Write  ue  for 
today.  Geo.  Ertel  Co. 

Established  1867.  Qnlncy,  III.. 


Hatch  Chickens  by \ 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Loweat 
priced  flr.t-clas.  hatchers  made. 

GKO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  IU. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIQ 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
Our  If  T  Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
Guarantee  II  $  ventilation  gives  strong 
’  Protects  you!  chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
*  minutes  work  daily.  Newcata- 
log free.  Bani.-Bend.r  Mfg.  Co  Dept.  46 ,  Llgonlw.lnd. 


Made  for 
Servloe 

▲  wire  fence  needs 
strength  In  every  wire.  The 
FROST  WIRE  FENCE 
is  25  to  60  per  cent  heavier  than 
•ny  woven  wire  fence  mede.  Will 
left  %  lifetime.  8end  for  Free  catalog. 


Wo  Pay 
Freight 


7  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,Clivilind.O 

|  11*  B.  DRAKE  A  CO.,  29  Broadway,  A.  V.'j 


FENCE  VEKT2! 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
liave  no  agents.  Soil  direct  to  UBer  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  87 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’afree.  Buy  dlrect.Wrlfe  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

BOX  VQ3  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


Wire  F ence  90  c 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  *  ** 


48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire^ 
Catalog  of  fences ,  tools  and  suppl  ies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  67.  Lee, burg,  Q> 


When  You  Buy  a  Fence 


it  s  just  common  business  sense 
to  look  for  the  fence  that  gives 
you  the  most  for  your  money— 
the  Anchor  Fence  will  do  it. 
Send  for  free  fence  book  D. 

Anchor  Fanes  A  Mfg.  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HEAVY  WIRE  FENCE-  Facts  About  Kust!11' 

Write  BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  MicI 


We  guarantee  every 
rod  of  the 

Superior  Wire  Fence 

to  be  made  of  heavy  steel'' 
wire,  heavily  galvanized,  and  , 
securely  fastened  with  the 
Superior  Lock— the  strongest, 
neatest  and  cheapest  Lock  made.  , 
Our  Free  catalog  shows  114  styles  of 
fence  and  standard  sizes  of  gates. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland.  0ni«. 


Samole  Sent  Free  B/Sw?  fences  are  made  oftho  highest  grade 

„  m  ‘  a;  ,°,f  Spring  Steel  Wire.  Both  strand  ancf stay 
^  thickly  galvanized.  Test  our  sample  for  strength. 

File  the  galvanizing  and  see  how  thick  the  coating.  Any  trial  will  prove 
it  strong,  solid,  substantial  and  durable.  Requires  less  posts  than 
most  fences  and  is  guaranteed  to  - - - -  - *  - 


r'v'“v  »v/a*a,vo  uuu  guaiaUlOOU  LA#  UU 

fences.  Ask  for  free  sample  and  catalo 

on  40  Hods  or  more.  THE  BROWN 
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HUMOROUS 


My  Bonnie  lies  under  the  auto ; 

My  Bonnie  swears  under  the  car. 

I’lease  send  to  the  garage  for  some  one 
For  'tis  lonesome  up  here  where  I  are. 

— Washington  Star. 

“And  as  to  ideals  in  America.”  “What 
about  ’em?”  “Are  they  high?”  “Sure. 
Everything  in  America  is  high.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Herald. 

Teacher  :  “A  rich  man  dies  and  leaves 
$1,000,000  to  eight  nephews  and  nieces. 
What  does  each  one  get  ?”  Scholar :  “Au¬ 
tomobiles,  ancestors,  and  appendicitis.”— 
Life. 

Mrs.  Jubbs — “Wake  up,  John,  I’m  sure 
a  burglar  is  down  in  the  pantry,  and  lie’s 
eating  all  my  pies.”  Mr.  J. : — “Well,  I 
don’t  care,  so  long  as  he  don’t  die  in  the 
house.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Physician’s  Wife: — I  need  a  new  even 
ing  dress.  Physician : — All  right,  my 
dear,  I’ll  look  over  my  list  and  find  some 
fellow  who  can  afford  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.” — New  York  Pr£ss. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  excitement  in  run¬ 
ning  an  automobile,”  remarked  the  cheer¬ 
ful  citizen.  “Yes,”  answered  the  man 
who  smells  of  gasoline,  “it  gives  life 
the  charm  of  uncertainty.  You  never 
know  whether  you  are  going  to  be  late 
for  dinner  or  early  at  the  emergency 
hospital.” — Washington  Star. 

“Tommy,”  said  mamma  (who  had 
noticed  severe  bruises  on  his  face), 
“you’ve  been  fighting  again.”  “Yes,  mam¬ 
ma.”  “And  didn’t  you  promise  me  that 
when  you  wanted  to  hit  anyone  you 
would  always  stand  still  and  count  a 
hundred?”  “So  I  did,  mamma,  and  this 
is  what  Jacky  Jones  did  while  I  was  count¬ 
ing.” — Cardiff  Times. 

The  editor  was  criticising  the  poem  just 
brought  in  by  the  literary  contributor. 
“You  speak  of  the  ‘spirit  of  the  forest,’” 
he  said.  “Do  you  think  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  forest  spirit,  as  distinguished 
from  any  other  kind  ?”  “Yes,  sir,”  fiercely 
responded  the  literary  contributor.  “Didn’t 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  wood 
alcohol  ?” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Visitor  to  the  West  Indies  (who  has 
been  warned  against  bathing  in  the  river 
because  of  alligators,  bui  has  been  told 
by  the  boatmen  that  there  are  none  at 
the  river’s  mouth)  :  “By  Jove,  this  is  rip¬ 
ping!  But,  I  say,  how  do  you  know  there 
are  no  alligators  here?”  Boatman:  “Well, 
you  see,  sah,  de  alligator  am  so  lurr’ble 
feared  ob  de  shark.” — Punch. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 
Teas,  Cotlees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 
The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

K— 33  Vesey  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


Baking  Powder. 


BE 

COMFORTABLE 

when  driving.  Use 
a  celebrated 

Lehman 
Carriage 
Heater. 

They  burn  LEHMAN 
(  'oal  at  a  cost  of 
3c.  per  day. 

350,000  LEHMAN 
HEATERS  are  in 
use  by  farmers, 
horsemen,  physi¬ 
cians  and  others, 
w  h  o  recommend 
them. 

The  LEHMAN  is 
the  original;  others  merely  imitations. 


Special  to  Rural  New-Yorker  Readers. 


We  will  send  you  a  celebrated  LEHMAN 
HEATER,  14  inches  long,  brass  ends  and 
covered  with  fine  Brussels  <  ’arpet,  together  with 
box  containing  12  bricks  of  the  world  famous 
Lehman  <’OAi.  (guaranteed  to  be  the  REST  in 
the  World)  on  receipt  of  $2.25.  We  will  ship 
order  same  day  we  receive  it.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

Our  goods  have  been  on  the  market  over  20 
years,  and  are  known  everywhere  as  the  Stand¬ 
ard.  Beware  of  imitations.  Ask  for  Booklet. 


LEHMAN  BROS.,  MFRS., 

10  Rond  Street 
New  York 


V 


J.  W.  ERRINGER, 

45  E.  ('on^ress  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


You  can  positively  make  hens  lay  the  year  around  if  you  will  give  Dr.  Hess  Poul¬ 
try  Pan-n-ce-a  with  the  regular  feed.  During  this  season  of  ttie  year  many  valu- 
ablelayers  areidle.  In  other  words,  the  egg  factories  are  closed  downouaccount 
of  impaired  machinery.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  contains  the  best  tonics  known  to 
medicine  for  increasing  digestion,  which  is  the  all  important  function  in  egg 
production.  This  superior  poultry  tonic  supplies  iron  for  the  blood,  cleanses 
the  liver,  arouses  the  egg  producing  organs,  reddens  the  comb  and  brightens  the 
feathers. 


DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 


Is  (the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hes9  (M.D.,D.V.S.),  and  in  addition  tot  increasing  egg 

S  reduction,  it  cures  cholera  roup,  indigestion  and  many  other  poultry  diseases 
ue  to  digestive  difficulties  and  infection.  It  has  a  property  peculiar  to  itself— 
that  of  destroying  bacteria,  the  cause  of  bo  much  poultry  disease,  and  throwing 
off  impurities  through  theskin.  Dr.  HessPoultry  Pan-a-ce-a  has  the  indorsement 
of  leading  poultry  associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  costs  buta  penny 
a  day  for  about  30  fowls,  and  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

11-8  lbs.  25c.,  mall  or  expreu,  40c.  )  Except  In  Canada 
6  lbs.  60c.,  18  lbs.  $1.20.  >  and  extreme 

85  lb.  pull  »8.50.  J  West  and  South. 

Send  two  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


“Woodpecker” 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 


S^H.P.  7H.P.  14 H.  P. 

Ready  to  Run  on 
Caeoline  or  Alcohol. 


NO  TROUBLE 

Hurting,  winter  or  summer. 
With  experts  or  experiments. 
With  foundation  or  oonnectlons. 
With  poor  adjustments. 

With  bad  mixtures. 

With  faulty  Ignition. 

With  expensive  ropalxft. 

With  unfair  factory. 

Bond  for  Catalogue,  Pricoe  and 
Free  Trial  Plan . 


WOODPECKER.  19thSt.  Office,  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO. 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 


likethis  saw  saws 


and  1  ast  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake,  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  Wo  make  those 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  and  successsful 
—and  wo  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  sliellors,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  It  now.  ^ 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


27  Fargo  Street 


Batavia,  III.,  I).  S.  A. 


SEE  WHAT  WE  DO 


before  buying  a  I 
buggy*  Sendforthe 
“Anclerton”  plan,  tiie  | 
most  liberal  yet  made. 
$25,000  Cash  Bond 
back  of  our  Two- 
Year  Guarantee. 


ANDERTON 

With  Your  Monay  In  Your  Pocket."  Buggies, 

Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons,  Spring  m.. 
Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles,  Carts,  Harness,  etc.  1 “ 
Write  for  our  new,  140-page  catalog. 

TheAndertonHfg.  Co.,  10  Third  St., Clnelnaati.O. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  -knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
Dower  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

BOYAL  MHk  C0„  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster, 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  yoars  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Bolton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  t'hieago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40 North  3th  8U,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

.▲margin**  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


A  FAIRBANKS -MORSE  PORTABLE  GASOLINE 
ENGINE  will  operate  a  thresher,  corn  busker  and 
shreador,  saw,  feed  grinder,  or  corn  sheller,  at  a 
very  small  cost.  They  are  easy  and  simple  to  run, 
requiring  no  engineer.  Perfectly  safe,  durable  and 
Substantial ;  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  rough 
roads.  A  FAIRBANKS -MORSE  ENGINE  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

Send  for  Portable  Engine  Catalogue  No.P  598 


Fairbanks,  Horse  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Sizes 
2  li.  p.  to 
32  h.  p. 


A  Profitable  Investment 


Slump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Solf-anrhoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  Btump  in  I}£ 
minutes.  1  to  6 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

Handy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co,  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


Let  Us  Send  You  ^ 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels. and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  moke  you  a  lot  of  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  whoels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  8ft  .  Quincy,  Ills. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14*9  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  ami  Hod  top  Hay.  If  yon  want  to  know  lie.y 


Chirk’*  Reversible  Bush  ami  Bok  Plo«.  Cuts 
a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow  keep* 
land  true,  moves  1,500  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 
Higganuin,  Conn. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLECUTA 


NO  MORE*?! 
±:USEF0R£^ 


— -^1  •  ‘  StND  TOP  -E, 
CIRCULARS TOTHE 

J?  CUTAWAY  ;§ 
HARROW  COo 

’higganumconn< 

U.  S.  A.  < 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  docs 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

Wc  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  lor 
circular  and 
prices. 


Dept.  23,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
Portable  and 
Hoisting. 


Catalogues  ou  Request. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracase,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline  Engine 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME. 

We  will  sell  a 
3a4  h.  p.,  5  h.  p. 
and  7  n.  p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  sta¬ 
tionary  complete 
for  half  price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

500  N.  Fourth  St. 

Wrightsville,  Pa. 


$60 


GILSON  MFG.  CO. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  ^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

JFor  Pumping,  Cream 
^Separators,  Churns.  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEEE  TBIAIi 
_ _  Ask  for  catalog  all  sizes 

144  Park  St.  Pott  Washington,  wig. 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 


Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing’,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Outfits.  Send 
for  fiee  catalogue  E.  H. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

The  Health  of  the  Flock  in  New  Barn. 

My  critic  from  Massachusetts  (page  830)  is  worried 
lest  a  13-year-old  school  girl  shall  be  dwarfed  by  at¬ 
tempting  the  work  in  connection  with  the  daily  care  of 
500  hens.  The  proposition  does  not'  contemplate  a 
lengthy  test,  and  that  not  to  relieve  “grandad”  of  the 
work,  hut  to  show  that  no  more  time  is  required  to  take 
care  of  500  hens  in  a  properly  arranged  house  than  can 
be  spared  out  of  regular  school  hours.  One  of  the 
Spring  mont'hs  will  probably  be  selected  for  the  test. 
“Grandad”  is  still  spry  enough  to  do  it,  and  so  is 
“great-grandad,”  for  that  matter.  The  latter  was  one 
of  the  first  visitors  to  inspect  the  new  building,  and 
helped  to  gather  some  of  the  firsf  eggs  laid  in  it.  The 
Mapes  children  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  being 
worked  until  they  are  “pygmies,”  though  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been  given  a  share  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
home  and  farm,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  wipe 
the  dishes  or  drive  the  cows.  My  father  and  mother 
have  just  celebrated  their  sixty- 
fourth  wedding  anniversary.  They 
have  lived  for  the  whole  64  years 
our  the  same  farm,  raising  a  family 
of  seven  children,  all  of  whom  are 
still  in  good  health.  In  all  that 
time  not  even  “the  man  servant  or 
the  maid  servant,  or  the,  stranger 
within  the  gat'es”  has  required  the 
services  of  an  undertaker.  How 
few,  indeed,  are  the  homes  that 
present  such  a  record.  Fig.  23 
shows  four  generations  of  males, 
indicating  that  the  Mapes  names  is 
in  no  immediate  danger  of  extinc¬ 
tion.  My  father,  Stephen  S.  Mapes, 
is  shown  sitting  on  the  bench  in 
front  of  the  writer,  while  at  my 
right  stands  Jesse  and  his  son  Will¬ 
iam,  and  at  my  left  Winfield  II.  and 
his  son  Harold,  the  brother  of 
Bessie.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
present  trend  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  child-labor  laws  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  extremes.  Children  in  towns 
and  cities  of  tender  years  are  placed 
in  school  and  required  to  do  mental 
labor  of  the  most  exacting  kind, 
early  and  late,  but  if  they  are  placed 
at  manual  labor  a  great  howl  is  at' 
once  heard.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  limited  amount  of  manual 
labor,  interspersed  with  the  mental 
labor,  and  the  schooling  carried  along  a  few  years 
nearer  to  maturity,  would  give  us  better  citizens  both 
mentally  and  physically.  These  conditions  of  a  blend¬ 
ing  of  mental  and  manual  work  can  more  easily  be 
secured  in  a  farm  home  than  in  a  city  home,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  farms  furnish  such  a 
large  quota  of  influential  men  and  women. 

One  page  910  “Poultrywoman”  from  Illinois  gives 
her  experience  in  raising  chicks  (a  small  proportion  of 
them),  and  asks  me  or  some  experienced  poult’ryman 
to  advise  her  “what  to  do  next.”  I  can  only  add  my 
wail  to  hers,  and  pass  the  problem  on  to  others.  Prof. 
Rice  of  Cornell  wrote  me  last  Spring  that  he  was 
investigating  the  subject,  giving  it  the  name  of  whife 
diarrhoea,  T  think,  and  saying  that  it  is  causing  the 
loss  of  more  chicks  in  the. State  than  any  othet*  one 
disease.  If  there  is  ever  a  time  whep  T  feel  like  throw¬ 
ing  up  file  game  in  disgust,  and  breaking  the  third 
commandment,  it  is  when  passing  through  such  an 
experience  as  that  recorded  on  that  page.  T  hope  Prof. 
Rice  will  keep  pegging  away  at  it,  until  he  can  give 
us  some  help.  T  don’t  remember  ever  noticing  blood  in 
the  droppings,  but  aside  from  that  the  symptoms  de¬ 


scribed  are  similar.  Last  Spring  I  was  particularly 
unfortunate,  though  not  losing  quite  as  large  a  per¬ 
centage  as  “Poultrywoman.” 

I  took  extra  pains  to  get  all  my  eggs  for  hatching 
from  a  flock  that  was  laying  splendidly,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  the  pink  of  health  and  vigor,  and  hatched  a 
little  over  2,000.  They  seemed  as  strong  and  vigorous 
for  about  two  weeks  as  one  could  wish.  Then  the 
trouble  began,  and  continued  until  they  were  six  to 
eight  weeks  old.  After  that  age  was  reached  the  mor¬ 
tality  lias  been  exceedingly  light.  Tt  fries  one’s  mettle 
to  carry  out  from  20  to  30  dead  chicks  from  the  brood¬ 
ers  every  morning  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Doubtless  the 
birds  that  survived  were  weakened  in  vitality,  and  if 
my  experimental  hen  barn  that  is  stocked  with  these 
pullets  turns  out  to  be  successful  it  will  be  a  wonder. 

I  placed  a  hundred  or  a  little  more  in  each  of  my 
brooders  and  saved  perhaps  30  to  50  of  them.  I  think 
possibly  the  trouble  is  started  by  too  great  extremes  of 
heat  in  fhe  brooders.  Believing  this  theory  worth  in¬ 
vestigating,  I  have  purchased  10  thermostats  and  heat¬ 


regulating  devices,  and  shall  equip  the  10  brooders  in 
my  longest  brooder  house  with  them  before  starting 
operations  this  Spring,  so  that  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  as  uniform  as  in  an  incubator.  One  flock  last 
Spring  escaped  the  disease  for  some  reason.  This  flock 
was  in  the  same  kind  of  a  brooder,  and  was  the  same 
stock  as  the  rest.  They  were  in  a  small  colony  brooder 
house  only  a  few  feet  away  from  other  houses,  iden¬ 
tical  in  all  respects.  A  hundred  and  forty  chicks  were 
placed  in  t'his  brooder,  and  nearly  all  lived.  Tf  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  started  by  too  much  or  too  little  heat,  this 
brooder  might  have  happened  to  run  at  a  more  uniform 
temperature  than  the  others.  The  140  chicks  were 
closely  confined  in  this  6x8  foot  house,  without’  any 
outdoor  run,  until  about  six  weeks  old.  T  noticed  that 
they  were  escaping  the  disease,  and  kept  them  in  pur¬ 
posely,  to  prevent  their  mingling  with  the  affected 
flocks.  “Poultry woman”  leads  us  to  infer  that  her 
chicks  that  were  placed  with  hens  had  the  disease  also, 
though  not  quite  as  bad  as  those  raised  in  brooders. 
Truly  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  by  most  of  us 
about  poultry. 

The  seeds  of  roup  are  planted  in  my  new  hen  barn 


with  its  500  birds,  sure  enough.  Soon  after  December  L 
I  began  to  hear  that  “chip”  or  “sneeze”  which  indi¬ 
cates  to  the  practiced  ear  that  there  is  trouble  on  hand. 
Soon  there  were  plenty  of  wet  nostrils  and  watery  eyes, 
emitting  that  same  old  smell.  A  siege  of  roup  in  a 
flock  of  500  fine  birds  is  not  a  pleasant'  outlook  for  a 
gay  holiday  season.  My  main  reliance  is  on  a  well- 
ventilated  house  and  wholesome  food  in  rather  limited 
amounts.  Thus  far  (December  28)  no  swollen  heads 
have  developed,  and  only  one  bird  has  been  lost  this 
month.  I  was  away  from  home  a  couple  of  days  and 
found  a  small  late  pullet  dead  when  I  returned.  If  she 
died  from  roup  it  had  not  reached  the  stage  of  the 
swollen  head  and  eyes. 

I  he  new  house  is  meeting  all  my  expectations  so  far 
as  being  dry  and  warm  is  concerned.  We  have  had 
several  spells  of  zero  weather  and  there  has  been  no 
condensation  of  moisture  at  all,  except  a  little  on  the 
windows,  which  was  to  he  expected,  and  a  little  in  the 
ventilator  flue  where  the  warm  air  passes  out’.  This 
could  easily  he  remedied  by  surrounding  the  flue  with 
a  few  inches  of  packing.  The  up¬ 
per  story  is  as  warm  as  a  basement 
stable  full  of  cattle.  It  is  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  keep  the  temperature  above 
the  freezing  point,  with  a  constant 
movement  of  fresh  air  from  each  of 
the  corners  near  the  floor,  toward 
the  foot  of  the  outlet  flue  at  the 
center.  1  he  lower  story  is  venti¬ 
lated  and  warmed  in  the  same  way 
during  fhe  daytime  when  occupied 
by  the  hens.  The  movement  of 
fresh  air  is  from  intake  flues  at  each 
corner  near  the  floor,  up  through 
the  stair  door  near  the  center,  and 
so  out  of  the  upper  flue. 

0.  W.  MAPES. 

THE  SHEEP  OR  THE  DOG! 

“The  sheep  or  the  dog — that's  the 
question  in  New  England  and  else¬ 
where.” — R.  N.-Y.,  December  29, 
1906.  Yes,  that  is  certainly  so  in 
Massachusetts,  and  equally  certain 
that  the  dogs  have  it.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  it  was  authoritatively 
stated  that  “Massachusetts  had 
50.000  more  dogs  than  sheep.”  Our 
Worcester  County  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  in  1902  offered  no  less  than 
$1,201  in  premiums  for  25  named 
varieties  of  dogs,  calling  the  “Mis¬ 
cellaneous”  as  only  one  variety,  and 
medals  for  fully  half  that  number,  while  for  sheep  the 
offered  premiums  reached  the  astounding  sum  of  $61,  and 
for  23  varieties  of  vegetables  for  all  the  farmers  in  the 
county  to  compete  for  $98.  When  the  New  England 
fair  unites  with  our  Worcester  County  the  vegetable 
premiums  are  no  more.  Sportsmen  have  nearly  full 
control  of  the  society.  The  writer  remarked  to  the 
society’s  secretary  that  “Our  agricultural  society  has 
surely  ‘gone  to  the  dogs’  without  any  figure  of  speech.” 
Tie  couldn’t  deny  it,  but  by  way  of  justification  or  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  the  fraud,  lie  claimed  that  “entry  fees 
were  charged  for  dogs,  so  that  the  whole  expense  did 
not  come  out  of  the  society.”  Entry  fees  were  also 
charged  for  sheep.  But  that  dobs  not  touch  the  real 
merits  of  the  case.  The  iniquity  and  absurdity  of  the 
thing  consist  in  an  agricultural  society  encouraging 
the  propagation  of  the  worst  enemy  the  farmer  has — 
the  do?.  Dogs  are  as  great  a  peril  to  poultry  keepers 
as  to  sheep  raisers.  Coming  home  from  that  same  fair 
grounds  the  writer  found  seven  large  two-thirds  groum 
chicks  lying  dead  and  warm  in  his  chicken  yard,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  4^2  to  five  pounds,  killed  by  dogs;  79  wrere 
killed  by  dogs  t’hat  one  year.  s.  h.  record. 
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BURN  ON  A  CONCRETE  FOUNDATION, 

I  am  going  to  build  a  barn  44  x  54  with  basement,  wllh 
a  foundation  wall  on  three  sides  four  feet  high,  (ho  wall 
on  upper  side  full  height.  Will  some  one  give  me  full  in¬ 
structions  how  to  build  it  of  concrete?  Will  it  cost  as  much 
as  if  made  of  cut  stone?  What  will  the  cement  cost  for  a 
job  of  that  size?  I  would  also  like  to  know  how  to  put 
in  a  cement  bottom,  llow  high  will  the  lower  story  have  to 
be  in  order  to  use  an  elevated  carrier  for  taking  out  the 
manure?  E-  h  n* 

Titusville,  Pa. 

I  have  figured  the  high  wall  nine  feet  and  -r>4  feet 
long,  the  other  sides  four  feet  high  and  18  inches  at  the 
bottom  and  14  at  the  top.  This  can  be  built  thicker  or 
thinner,  depending  upon  the  weight  upon  it.  The  high 
side  could  be  made  two  inches  thicker  at  the  top  if  the 
barn  is  to  be  high  and  loaded  heavily  with  hay.  I  his 
side  should  be  reinforced  with  one-half  inch  iron  rods 
laid  lengthwise  about  two  feet  apart.  It  will  be  safe  to 
put  at  least  one  expansion  joint'  in  the  center  of  each 
side.  With  these  dimensions  and  the  mixture  made  one 
of  cement,  three  of  sand  and  six  of  crushed  stone,  there 
will  be  required  approximately  50  barrels  of  Portland 
cement,  22]/2  yards  of  sand  and  45  yards  of  crushed 
stone.  You  can  easily  estimate  the  cost  of  material. 
Quick  measurements  for  a  1-8-6  mixture  are  one  barrel 
cement,  (four  sacks),  three  barrels  sand,  six  barrels 
loose  gravel  or  crushed  stone. 

On  a  farm  much  of  the  labor  is  done  by  the  farm  help, 
and  hauling  by  farm  teams,  and  these  the  farmer  does 
not  usually  figure  in  his  cost  of  labor.  The  contract 
price  of  concrete  wall  work  varies,  according  to  Tay¬ 
lor,  from  $4  to  $7  per  cubic  yard.  I  have  observed  in 
concrete  work  that  much  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
men.  There  is  a  feeling  among  farmers  that  cheap  labor 
n  building,  or  in  fact  in  any  other  operations,  aside  from 
farm  work  proper,  is  a  saving,  but  in  the  end  fhe  work 
is  faulty  and  has  cost  more.  So  in  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  get  skilled  men  ;  even  the  handling  and  mixing  is  a 
cheaper  and  better  job  when  done  by  men  accustomed  to 
the  work,  no  matter  how  careful  the  supervision,  and 
again  if  a  foreman  has  skilled  men  with  him  he  can 
work  himself ;  if  they  are  green  men  it  will  take  his 
entire  time  to  watch  them,  and  then  he  often  gets 
cranky  and  the  whole  business  goes  wrong.  Just  a 
word,  however,  on  methods.  The  sand  and  cement 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  when  dry,  then  spread  out. 
and  put  gravel  or  stone  on  top,  then  wet  and  mix,  just 
moist  enough  so  it  will  stand  ramming  (  a  necessary 
thing  to  do).  The  forms  must  be  strong  and  thor¬ 
oughly  braced.  Have  material  and  mixing  box  as  near 
spot  as  possible  to  save  labor,  if  necessarily  distant’  use 
wheelbarrows.  The  concrete  will  cost  more  than  stone. 
The  usual  price  here  $1.25  per  perch  laid  in  the  wall ; 
cost  of  lime  and  sand  added.  You  do  not  need  any 
special  height  for  the  manure  carrier. 

To  build  floor,  first  grade,  then  pound  the  soil  firmly. 
For  grouting  use  a  1-4-8  mixture  about  three  or  four 
inches  t’hick;  then  a  surface  coat  of  1-2,  finished  with  a 
rough  sandpaper  surface.  Do  not  use  plank  anywhere 
in  the  stable.  Use  same  care  in  mixing  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  _  H.  E.  COOK. 

MR.  HITCHINOS  ON  ORCHARDS. 

I  am  expecting  to  plant,  an  apple  orchard  next  Spring, 
and  would  like  the  advice  of  Grant  Ilitchtngs.  I  have  a 
large  orchard  of  early  and  late  varieties  and  wish,  in  plant¬ 
ing  the  mew  orchard,  to  have  something  coming  between 
the  two.  I  have  thought  of  Ilubbardston  and  King,  and 
would  like  opinions  regarding  these  kinds  and  others.  1 
wish  to  follow  the  Hitcbings  system,  and  wish  instructions 
as  to  planting,  securing  a  permanent  sod,  trimming  when 
planted  and  later,  and  in  what  way  to  keep  the  land  fertile. 
How  can  I  protect  the  trees  in  Winter  from  mice,  and  how 
shall  I  proceed  in  order  to  bring  the  trees  to  bearing  in 
the  shortest  possible  time?  How  many  years  should  elapse 
before  bearing  paying  crops?  What  distance  apart  for  trees 
planted  and  kept  in  sod?  As  far  as  practicable  I  want 
kinds  which  will  bear  young,  bear  annually  and  be  ready 
sellers.  k.  R-  J- 

Corfu,  N.  Y. 

In  planning  a  new  orchard  to  be  managed  under  the 
mulch  method  you  should  learn  first  the  soil  conditions 
necessary  for  success.  Then  meet  those  conditions  by 
the  most  feasible  way  that  occurs  to  you.  This  way 
will  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  your  particular  soil 
and  location  The  ideal  soil  condition  consists  of  clay 
loam  well  drained  and  well  filled  with  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter,  known  also  as  humus.  This  humus  serves 
a  two-fold  purpose.  It  acts  like  a  sponge  to  hold  a 
steady  supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  also  by  its 
decay  liberates  or  makes  available  plant  food  which  is 
locked  up  and  held  unavailable  in  large  quantifies  in 
all  soils.  A  Blue-grass  sod  is  best  for  new  orchards;  if 
not  available  seed  down  either  before  or  after  planting 
trees  with  a  mixture  of  10  pounds  of  clover  and  10 
pounds  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass  per  acre,  mulching  the 
trees  when  first  planted  with  coarse  manure  and  after¬ 
wards  with  what  grass  grows  in  fhe  orchard,  cutting 
grass  first  three  years  in  June,  after  that  cutting  in  July, 
extending  each  year  the  distance  from  tree  to  beginning 
of  mulch.  After  six  years  let  grass  lie  where  cut.  To 
guard  against  mice  use  galvanized  wire  cloth  running 
four  strands  to  inch,  this  is  durable  and  keeps  in  place 


without  tying,  costing  three  cents  per  tree,  using  about 
one  square  foot  per  tree. 

Of  course  stable  manure  applied  to  the  soil  will  help 
out  the  grass  or  any  vegetable  matter,  as  straw,  weeds 
or  Alfalfa,  will  serve  fhe  same  purpose,  but  with  natural 
limestone  soil  Blue  grass  comes  in  of  its  own  accord, 
and  the- addition  of  extra  vegetable  matter  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  fine  thick  aftermath  of  Blue  grass  which 


A  HAY  BARRACK  IN  NEW  JERSEY.  Fig.  24. 


shades  the  soil  during  Fall  and  Winter  is  very  important, 
and  should  by  no  means  be  pastured  off. 

Rows  should  be  30  feet  apart,  trees  25  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  every  other  one  a  permanent  tree;  Northern  Spy 
first  choice.  The  alternate  trees  early  bearing  sorts, 
any  of  the  following  are  good:  Duchess,  Wealthy, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Hubbardston,  McIntosh  or  Wagener; 
for  midseason  varieties,  Hubbardston  and  McIntosh. 
Trim  off  two-thirds  of  each  limb  when  planted,  and  do 
not  trim  again  until  trees  come  into  bearing,  which 


should  be  in  six  years’  time;  then  trim  off  two  or  three 
limbs,  no  more,  each  year  until  tree  is  balanced  up  to  a 
plan  of  which  there  arc  several  t'hat  you  may  adopt. 
By  following  this  plan  of  trimming  you  avoid  forcing 
the  tree  to  send  out  suckers  or  forcing  wood  growth 
which  tends  to  delay  bearing. 

The  plan  adopted  here  is  for  four  or  five  limbs  to  start 
out  from  body  of  tree  at  height  of  18  to  24  inches  from 
surface  of  ground,  these  limbs  to  extend  in  a  horizontal 
direction  and  then  four  upright  limbs  branching  out 


AN  INDIANA  DISTRICT  SCHOOL.  Fig.  25. 

within  24  inches  of  additional  height.  This  is  my  idea 
of  a  well-balanced  tree  and  this  form  is  aimed  at  while 
trimming.  (See  diagram).  It  is  not  possible  to  handle 
frees  so  as  to  produce  large  annual  crops  from  each.  By 
planting  trees  of  different  kinds  and  from  fhe  fact  that 
the  same  kinds  do  not  all  bear  the  same  year  you  may 
have  annual  crops  from  your  orchard,  but  from  alter¬ 
nate  set  of  trees.  grant  g,  hitchings. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PRICES  FOR  POULTRY  PRODUCTS. 

In  July,  1905,  when  we  began  shipping  roasters  to 
Boston,  they  were  very  scarce  and  readily  sold  at  30 
cents  per  pound,  and  price  did  not  drop  to  24  cents 
until  after  the  fifteenth  of  September.  Last  year  ship¬ 
ments  made  at  the  same  time  sold  for  five  to  six  cents 
less  (the  birds  weighing  the  same),  owing  to  the  fact 
that  such  heavy  shipments  were  being  made  the  market 
was  oversupplied.  Then  we  reasoned  that  these  ship¬ 
ments  must  consist  mainly  of  cockerels  in  order  to 
meet  the  market  requirements  for  weight,  and  that  the 
pullets  would  commence  laying  early,  and  that  in  the 
Fall  eggs  would  not  command  such  high  prices  as  in 
former  years.  The  reverse  is  the  case,  however,  and 
fresh  eggs  are  in  strong  demand  and  selling  at  42  to 
45  cents  per  dozen  at  wholesale.  W e  received  to-day 
a  sales  account  of  44  cents  per  dozen  for  pullets’  eggs. 
This  situation  is  interesting.  How  do  you  account  for 
it?  F.  c.  c. 

This  is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  The  over-supply 
of  roasting  chicks  was  only  a  local  affair,  while  the 
dearth  of  fresh  eggs  has  been  general,  and  as  eggs 
are  an  easily  transportable  commodity,  and  the  demand 
universal,  the  price  of  them  would  not  be  governed  to 
so  great  extent  by  local  conditions.  Such  high  prices 
for  roasting  chicks  are  not  obtainable  outside  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  and  perhaps  a  few  larger  cities,  but 
the  demand  for  fresh  eggs  comes  from  every  town  and 
village  in  the  land,  and  poultrymen  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overcoming  the  conditions  that  result  in 
small  production  of  eggs  in  the  early  Winter  months. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  immense  increase  of  poultry 
products  bv  artificial  incubation  and  brooding,  it  is 
really  wonderful  that  prices  keep  up  as  they  do;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  market  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  by  growth  of  population  and  that  the  means 
to  purchase — the  amount  of  money  in  circulation — is 
greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  flush  times 
after  the  Civil  War.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  STRYCHNINE  IN 
POISONING  ANIMALS. 

On  page  971,  under  the  heading  “Poisoning  Foxes,’’ 
“G.  L.,”  of  Chadron,  Neb.,  tells  how  he  uses  a  .22 
cartridge  shell  as  a  measure  for  a  dose  of  strychnine 
for  a  fox.  Either  “G.  L.”  has  had  experience  with 
something  weaker  than  ordinary  strychnine,  or  Ne¬ 
braska  foxes  must  be  pretty  tough.  The  dose  men¬ 
tioned  by  G.  L.  is  enough  to  kill  one  hundred  foxes  if 
rightly  distributed.  Strychnine  in  the  form  of  crystals 
is  usually  sold  in  small  bottles  holding  one-eighth  of 
an  ounce.  One  crystal  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  large 
pin  is  enough  to  send  a  fox  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds.  During  my  boyhood  days  I  poisoned  and 
helped  to  poison  dozens  of  prairie  wolves  or  coyotes, 
some  skunks  and  incidentally  a  neighbor’s  dog  or 
two.  My  home  was  in  southeastern  Minnesota,  near 
the  Mississippi  River.  When  that  country  was  first 
settled  (in  the  early  50’s)  there  were  two  kinds  of 
wolves  found  there,  the  prairie  wolf  or  coyote,  and  the 
large  timber  wolf.  .  These  animals,  evidently  not  liking 
the  company  of  the  settlers,  left  the  country,  and  were 
not  seen  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  early  70’s  the 
coyote  came  back,  and  has  been  there  ever  since,  in 
spite  of  State  bounties  and  all  other  means  used  to 
exterminate  him.  During  the  time  the  wolves  were 
away  the  red  fox  was  something  of  a  nuisance  to  the 
farmers,  but  he  almost  entirely  disappeared  after  the 
coyotes  came  back. 

Our  method  of  thinning  out  the  coyotes  was  to  feed 
them  alt  the  dead  animals,  the  offal  left  after  butcher¬ 
ing,  etc.,  by  hauling  all  such  material  to  a  certain 
place  in  a  ravine  half  a  mile  from  the  house.  When 
the  wolves  got  hungry  enough  to  eat  this  material, 
special  “baits”  were  fixed  for  them.  These  baits  were 
pieces  of  meat  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  thumb,  each 
one  containing  as  much  strychnine  as  would  fill  the 
eye  of  a  small  darning  needle.  Often  a  wolf  after 
swallowing  one  of  these  baits,  would  not  get  away 
more  than  a  rod  or  two  before  giving  up  the  ghost. 
At  other  times  we  would  find  them  able  to  travel  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Sometimes  they  would  vomit  up 
the  bait  and  get  away  alive.  This  we  always  thought 
was  due  to  their  having  too  large  a  dose.  Some  Win¬ 
ters  when  rabbits  and  other  game  were  plentiful  the 
wolves  would  not  eat  ordinary  bait  at  all.  I  remember 
one  Winter  the  only  wolf  that  took  poison  was  one 
that  had  been  shot  so  that  he  was  unable  to  catch 
game.  He  had  a  bullet  hole  through  him  only  one  inch 
below  his  heart,  and  he  lived  three  weeks  after  being 
shot  before  lie  took  his  bait. 

I  suppose  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  skunks 
should  be  protected,  but  in  the  days  when  we  thought 
they  should  be  killed  we  used  to  fix  egg  baits  for  them. 
A  small  hole  the  size  of  a  nail  was  made  in  one  end 
of  the  egg  and  a  strychnine  crystal  about  as  large  as 
the  head  of  a  pin  was  pushed  in.  Mr.  Skunk  never 
got  far  away  after  sucking  such  an  egg.  Pocket 
gophers  are  easily  killed  by  opening  their  burrows  and 
feeding  them  small  potatoes  that  have  been  dosed  with 
strychnine.  A  little  potato  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut 
containing  a  crystal  of  strychnine  as  large  (or  as  small) 
as  the  point  of  a  pin  is  about  the  proper  dose. 

Minnesota.  J.  m.  drew. 
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SEASONABLE  DON'TS  FOR  SHEPHERDS. 

Those  who  are  careful  readers  of  the  agricultural 
press  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  great  number  of 
questions  relative  to  trouble  with  sheep  that  begin  to 
appear  in  February  and  continue  well  into  June.  They 
are  as  varied  in  their  scope  as  the  localities  from  which 
they  come.  The  majority  of  these  troubles  arise  from 
exposure,  lack  of  food  or  food  that  does  not  contain 
what  the  sheep  need.  Why  are  these  questions  so  nu¬ 
merous  during  this  period?  From  the  first’  date  men¬ 
tioned  to  the  last  there  appear  the  fruits  of  neglect  that 
began  the  previous  Fall.  After  the  sheep  are  in  pas¬ 
ture  they  get  food  suited  to  their  needs,  have  good 
water  to  drink  and  suffer  little  from  bad  weather.  They 
have  passed  the  critical  period  of  bearing  lambs.  It  is 
much  easier  to  prevent  these  troubles  than  to  combat 
them  after  they  are  seated;  therefore: 

Don’t  allow  the  sheep  to  run  out  and  fill  themselves 
with  frozen  grass  if  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground, 
thinking  it  will  save  feed.  This  grass  has  little  food 
value,  and  is  positively  injurious.  Exercise  is  good 
for  any  breeding  animal,  but  if  the  yards  are  too  small, 
let'  them  out  on  the  hard  ground,  or  if  in  the  stubble 
fields  only  when  their  stomachs  are  full. 

Personally  I  don’t  want  them  in  the  stub¬ 
ble  anyway. 

Don’t  let  the  sheep  stay  out  in  the  wet. 

At  this  season,  this  must  dryout  from  the 
heat  of  their  bodies,  which  is  a  heavy 
drain  on  their  vital  forces,  and  this  means 
weak  sheep,  easily  affected  by  disease. 

Should  they  get  thoroughly  wet  don’t  shut 
them  up  in  a  close  pen  where  there  is  no 
ventilation,  where  their  breath,  with  the 
steam  arising  from  their  bodies  will  create 
mo’rc  dampness.  They  might  better  stay 
out  in  the  open.  If  they  can  be  put  un¬ 
der  shelter,  where  there  is  good  ventila¬ 
tion  and  freedom  from  draughts,  such 
shelter  should  certainly  be  given. 

Don’t  put  them  in  pens  where  there  are 
sharp  corners  for  them  to  run  against  in 
crowding  in  or  out.  They  will  often  in¬ 
jure  themselves,  and  misplaced  or  dead 
lambs  result.  When  food  is  put  into  the 
racks,  they  should  be  shut  out,  that  the 
hay  seeds  and  chaff  may  not  get  into 
their  wool ;  the  feed  can  be  more  easily 
distributed  than  when  the  sheep  arc 
crowding  against  one  another  and  the 
feeder. 

Don’t  neglect  to  trim  off  any  over¬ 
growth  of  the  horny  part  of  the  foot. 

Manure  and  filth  will  accumulate  and 
trouble  likely  follow  later.  While  exam¬ 
ining  the  feet  don’t  fail  to  have  a  sharp 
shears  at  hand,  and  trim  off  the  tag 
locks  that  are  an  annoyance  to  the  sheep 
and  mean  a  loss  of  wool. 

Don’t  fail  to  keep  salt  before  them  all 
the  time.  If  it  is  given  irregularly  they 
suffer  for  lack  of  it,  and  then  overeat 
when  they  get  it.  Sprinkle  the  salt  with 
a  little  turpentine  and  it  will  in  a  measure 
rid  them  of  stomach  worms.  Our  fathers 
used  to  draw  in  green  boughs  for  the 
sheep,  knowing  they  were  a  benefit,  but 
not  quite  why;  doubtless  it  was  the  tur¬ 
pentine  in  the  hemlock  and  pine. 

Don’t  let  them  be  without  plenty  of 
fresh  water  at  all  times.  A  cow  will  do 
very  well  if  she  has  water  but  once  a  day. 

A  sheep  to  thrive  must  drink  at  frequent 


Don’t  expect  the  breeding  ewe  to  keep  strong,  and 
bear  a  healthy  lamb,  if  protein  grain  is  withheld  her, 
until  just  before  or  right  after  the  lamb  is  born.  Much 
of  the  trouble  referred  to  comes  from  lack  of  such  food. 
Corn  is  good,  but  fed  alone  is  too  heating  and  fatten¬ 
ing,  and  lacks  blood-forming  elements.  Oats  are  fine, 
so  is  bran.  I  have  found  it  usually  profitable  to  give 
about  the  same  grain  to  the  breeding  ewes  as  that  I 
feed  to  my  milch  cows.  A  small  amount  per  day  fed 
early  in  the  season  will  be  worth  twice  as  much  later  on. 
It  is  false  economy  to  be  niggardly  in  this. 

Don’t  take  out  the  manure  and  litter  from  the  pens 
just  before  the  lambs  are  expected.  They  will  chill 
from  the  cold  earth.  The  heat  of  the  manure  will  help 
keep  them  warm. 

Don’t  look  for  the  sheep  to  do  their  best  if  they  are 
full  of  ticks.  In  such  cases  we  must  feed  the  ticks 
through  the  sheep.  If  they  are  very  had  it  ^vill  pay  to 
shear  the  sheep,  and  then  dip  them  on  a  warm  day; 
using  some  of  the  carbolic  dips.  Ordinarily,  the  dip 
can  be  made  with  warm  water,  and  if  the  sheep  are 
placed  on  their  backs,  with  the  feet  in  the  air,  then  the 
wool  parted  along  the  stomach,  and  the  dip  poured 
on  from  a  watering  pof  or  an  old  teakettle,  it  will 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  A  SANITARY  DAIRY  BARN.  Fig.  26. 


STANCHIONS  AND  STALLS  IN  A  DAIRY  BARN.  Fig.  27. 


intervals.  If  the  drinking  box  is  allowed  to  become 
foul  with  hay  seed,  litter,  etc.,  the  water  will  be  taint¬ 
ed,  and  the  sheep  will  not  drink  what  they  should,  and 
often  such  water  will  cause  sickness. 

Don’t  neglect  to  provide  some  succulent  food.  There 
is  nothing  so  good  as  turnips,  they  seem  to  be  as  nat¬ 
ural  and  necessary  for  the  sheep  as  oats  are  for  the 
horse.  Many  apples  arc  wasted  every  year  that  might 
be  fed  to  sheep  with  profit.  Small  potatoes  arc  much 
better  than  nothing;  but  should  not  be  fed  in  large 
quantities,  as  the  raw  starch  in  them  is  very  indigestible. 
1  know  of  nothing  that  is  so  good  a  substitute  for  tur- 
n  ps  as  silage.  1  wo  or  three  pounds  per  day  may  be 
fed  with  profit.  While  the  sheep  will  not  eat  it  as 
clean  as  will  cows,  they  become  very  fond  of  it. 

Don’t  neglect  to  remove  all  feed  left  in  the  racks 
or  mangers  before  fresh  food  is  put  in.  They  will  often 
go  hungry  if  food  which  they  have  breathed  over  is 
left  mixed  with  the  fresh.  I  have  known  sheep  to  grow 
thin  that  had  too  much  food  before  them. 

Don’t  feed  coarse  Timothy  hay;  it  is  lacking  in  the 
things  the  ewe  must  have  to  grow  her  lamb,  keep 
herself  in  good  condition  and  make  a  fleece  of  wool. 
<  )ften  the  ends  of  the  coarse  stalks  will  pierce  the  walls 
of  the  stomach.  I  would  prefer  good  barn-housed  straw 
for  roughage. 


penetrate  to  the  skin,  and  destroy  the  ticks.  If  put  on 
from  the  back  it  will  follow  the  wool  as  nature  intended 
it  should,  and  very  little  will  get  to  the  skin  where 
the  ticks  are. 

Don’t  think  that  any  one  of  these  tilings  will  insure 
freedom  from  .all  trouble,  but  attention  to  all  will  do 
away  with  most  of  the  difficulties  that  sheep  arc  heir 
to;  and  are  bound  to  arise  if  they  are  ncgected.  “Little 
things  arc  little  things,  but  faithfulness  in  little  things 
is  great.”  edward  van  alstyne. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANA . 

I  he  average  Hoosier  takes  pride  in  the  schools  of  his 
State,  and  a  few  facts  in  reference  to  the  rural  schools 
of  this  State  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  read¬ 
ers,  In  1816  the  act  which  made  Indiana  a  State  pro¬ 
vided  a  section  (640  acres)  of  land  in  each  township  as 
a  foundation  for  a  public  school  fund,  and  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  free  tuition.  But  at  this  time  the  State  was 
almost  a  wilderness,  and  the  isolated  settlers  had 
neither  time  nor  ability  to  make  free  schools  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact.  Tti  truth  education  was  much  neglected  at 
this  time,  but'  as  the  number  of  settlers  increased  the 
interest  in  education  grew  rapidly,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  school  buildings,  though  at  first  they  were 


rude  log  structures,  made  it  possible  for  the  frontier 
children  to  attend  school.  About  the  year  1856  the 
interest  had  so  increased  that  many  substantial  oitc- 
roorn  frame  houses  were  built,  and  as  the  law  required 
the  township  trustee  to  "locate  conveniently”  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  houses  to  educate  the  children  of  the 
township  the  houses  became  so  numerous  that  the 
schools  were  too  small  to  be  of  interest.  Our  school 
officers  have  long  known  that  the  small  schools  stood 
in  the  way  of  substantial  progress,  but  no  active  meas¬ 
ures  looking  toward  the  centralization  of  the  rural 
schools  were  taken  till  about  12  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  a  large  number  of  small  schools  have  been  aban¬ 
doned,  but  quoting  from  the  superintendent’s  report  for 
1904  we  find  that  there  arc  in  Indiana  at  present  2,006 
schools  with  fewer  than  20  pupils,  1,085  with  fewer 
than  15  pupils,  and  243  with  fewer  than  10  pupils,  and 
44  with  fewer  than  five  pupils. 

When  the  trustees  began  to  abandon  the  small  schools 
they  realized  that  larger  buildings  at  central  points 
must  take  the  place  of  the  ones  vacated.  The  new 
buildings  are  usually  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
grades  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  and  are 
substantial  brick  structures.  The  law  still  requires 
school  buildings  to  be  located  conveni¬ 
ently,  and  also  compels  the  attendance  of 
all  children  from  six  to  14  years  of  age, 
thus  making  transportation  to  and  from 
school  a  necessity.  The  report  of  1904 
indicates  that  679  schools  had  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  that  the  5,356  pupils  from 
these  schools  are  being  taken  to  school 
each  day  by  374  wagons  at  a  total  cost  of 
$603  per  day.  The  centralized  system 
gives  rural  children  the  advantages  of 
graded  schools,  and  puts  them  in  touch 
with  the  high  school,  thus  encouraging 
many  to  take  the  high  school  course. 
Transportation  almost  entirely  does  away 
with  tardiness,  and  encourages  regular 
attendance.  The  schools  of  Indiana  had 
no  reputation  outside  of  the  State  till 
1876,  when  Superintendent  Smart  pre¬ 
pared  a  very  elaborate  educational  exhibit 
for  the  Philadelphia  Centennial ;  since 
that  time  many  educators  have  had  their 
eyes  turned  toward  Indiana.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  present  system  of  rural 
schools  is  the  State  Normal  School. 

The  Legislature  of  1865  passed  a  law 
creating  a  State  Normal  School,  and  de¬ 
fined  the  object  of  the  school  to  be  the 
“preparation  of  teachers  for  teaching  in 
the  common  schools  of  Indiana.”  The 
school  was  opened  January  6,  1870,  with 
23  students  on  the  opening  day,  and  this 
number  increased  to  40  by  the  end  of  the 
term.  The  attendance  has  increased 
steadily  since  the  opening  of  the  school, 
and  during  the  year  ending  June  28„  1906, 
1,441  students  were  enrolled.  Ninety 
counties  of  the  State  have  had  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  school  during  the  past 
year ;  as  there  are  only  92  counties  in  the 
State  this  enrollment  shows  that  the 
school  is  really  a  State  institution.  The 
total  number  of  different  students  en¬ 
rolled  since  the  organization  of  the  school 
has  reached  the  grand  total  of  27,030. 
This  army  of  trained  teachers  has  made  a 
wonderful  impress  on  the  schools  of  our 
State.  Professors  Parsons  and  Sandison, 
who  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  school, 
were  students  in  the  class  of  1870,  and 
they  still  think  that  “the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
teaching  in  the  common  school  of  Indiana”  is  t’he  true 
mission  of  the  State  Normal  School.  f.  vv. 

Indiana.  _ 

NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  18th  annual  exhibition,  January  1-5,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  on  record.  The  interest  in  purebred  poultry 
Is  on  the  increase,  and  considerable  business  In  fancy  priced 
stock  was  reported.  The-  entry  fee  at.  this  show  is  so  high 
that  only  the  l>est  birds  nre  shown,  and  there  is  probably  no 
pxhibition  where  the  cream  of  all  breeds  may  be  seen  to 
better  advantage.  Orpingtons  are  gaining  in  favor,  though 
prices  are  still  too  high  to  encourage  their  use  in  farmers’ 
flocks.  The  display,  of  R.  T.  Reds  was  large,  but  it.  is  evident 
that  several  years  of  careful  selection  will  be  needed  to  get 
the  desired  uniformity  of  color.  The  variations  now  nre 
too  great.  One  pen  of  Seven  Castle  Rare  Necks  was  shown. 
These  are  white,  with  no  feathers  on  their  necks;  said  to 
be  hardy  and  good  layers,  according  to  one  city  newspaper 
reporter,  often  laying  four  eggs  per  day!  High  prices  were 
put  on  some  birds.  $500  and  nn.  Two  roosters,  an  Orping¬ 
ton  and  a  Barred  Rock,  were  valued  at  $2,000  each.  The 
owner  of  the  latter  claimed  that,  if  the  rooster  lived  he  would 
soon  make  even  more  than  this  out  of  his  progeny,  selling 
eggs  at  $25  per  sitting  and  young  cockerels  $100  each.  There 
was  an  interesting  exhibit  of  bees  and  honey  supplies.  The 
A.  I  Root  Co.  put  up  an  attractive  pound  package  of  “gran¬ 
ulated  honey,"  wrapped  in  wax  paper  in  a  carton.  The 
paper  easily  peels  off.  and  there  is  the  brick  of  honey  about 
the  consistency  of  butter,  convenient  to  use  and  keeping 
well.  b 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  I’ut  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  T 


Water-Glass  Eggs  Stick  to  Shell. 

A.  A.  W.,  (No  Address). — I  put  down  some 
eggs  in  water  glass:  we  are  using  them  now 
and  find  them  all  right  for  cooking,  but  some 
of  the  yolks  stick  to  the  shell,  which  is  quite 
objectionable.  What  is  the  remedy? 

R.  N.-Y. — This  trouble  can  be  avoided 
by  turning  or  stirring  the  eggs  in  the  so¬ 
lution  from  time  to  time.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  yolks  from  settling  and  sticking 
to  the  shells. 

Varieties  of  Apple  for  Top-Working. 

A  II.  C.,  Covert,  N.  Y. — I  have  30  Northern 
Spy  apple  trees  set  two  years  ago  the  coming 
Spring  and  10  Ben  Davis.  I  would  like  to 
graft  them  next  Spring  to  three  or  four  good 
marketable  varieties.  What  would  your  fruit- 
men  advise? 

Ans. — Among  the  varieties  that  might 
be  most  suitable  for  grafting  on  to  the 
trees  mentioned  are  Sutton,  Hubbards- 
ton,  Wagener  and  Grimes.  The  latter 
will  suit  a  strictly  fancy  market;  that  is, 
one  t’hat  will  take  something  really  high 
in  quality,  but  Grimes  and  Hubbardston 
are  not  so  late  keepers  as  Sutton  and 
Wagener.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Apple  Pomace  as  Fertilizer. 

E.  E.  F.,  Alma,  III. — What  value  has  apple 
pomace  as  mainure?  Flow  must  it  be  handled 
for  best  results  on  corn  land?  Can  tills  year’s 
pomace  be  put  on  the  land  next  Spring? 

Ans. — One  ton  of  apple  pomace  will 
contain  4.5  pounds  of  nitrogen,  .4  pound 
phosphoric  acid,  2.6  pounds  potash.  With 
the  present  price  of  these  materials  it 
would  make  the  value  of  a  ton  of  apple 
pomace  about  $1.  Apple  pomace  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable  value  as  stock  food, 
and  especially  where  silage  is  not  avail¬ 
able  apple  pomace  can  be  fed  to  good 
advantage.  We  question  whether  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  haul  apple 
pomace  and  spread  it  as  a  fertilizer,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  question  as  to  its 
value  as  stock  food.  l.  a.  clinton. 

Grain  with  “Barn  Pasture.” 

8.  8.  C.,  Hardwick,  Vt. — I  am  puzzled  by 
bine  tbing  in  your  articles  of  last  Summer 
on  “Barn  I’asture  for  Cows.”  I  understand 
that  those  cows  were  kept  in  the  barn  with 
no  pasture  feed,  and  that  aside  from  grain 
they  got  no  feed  except  the  fodder  crops. 
But  you  state  that  they  were  fed  only  40 
pounds  daily  of  the  green  forage.  Is  not 
that  much  less  than  Is  usually  considered 
necessary  for  a  dairy  cow?  Or  was  this 
balanced  by  heavy  grain  feed?  l’lease  set 
me  right. 

Ans. — These  cows  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment’  Farm  have  a  small  field 
where  they  exercise  every  day.  Some 
of  the  green  forage  is  fed  in  racks  in 
this  field.  In  addition  to  the  40  pounds 
of  forage  the  cows  have  a  good  ration 
of  grain,  and  usually  a  bite  of  dry  hay 
also.  It  seems  to  be  the  universal  testi¬ 
mony  that  when  cows  are  eating  silage 
or  green  fodder  freely  some  dry  hay  is 
necessary. 

Tree  Fruits  for  Indiana. 

C.  F.  II.,  Rochester,  Ind  — I  have  recently 
purchased  a  small  tract  of  land  on  which 
there  is  no  fruit.  I  only  want  to  plant  a 
small  amount  of  tree  fruits,  intending  them 
entirely  for  family  use.  Could  you  give  me 
a  list  of  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries 
that  would  give  me  a  good  supply  of  each 
kind,  a  continuous  succession,  ranging  from 
extremely  early  to  extremely  late.  My  soil 
is  sandy,  with  some  clay,  especially  in 
patches. 

Ans. — I  can  do  no  better  than  I  have 
always  done  in  such  cases ;  that  is,  to 
suggest  to  C.  F.  H.  to  plant  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  succeed  best  in  his  neighborhood 
on  like  soil.  To  do  anything  else  would 
be  to  experiment.  Varieties  which  do 
best  here  are,  apples:  Red  Astrachan, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Early  Harvest,  Be- 
noni,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Rambo,  Grimes, 
Jonathan,  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Lansing- 
burg.  Pears:  Wilder,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
Bartlett,  Seckel,  Anjou,  Lawrence,  Kief- 
fer.  Peaches:  Sneed,  Amsden,  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  Early  Crawford,  Elberta, 


Champion,  Smock,  Salway.  Cherries- 
Early  Richmond,  May  Duke,  English 
Morello,  Gov.  Wood,  Large  Montmo¬ 
rency.  J.  W.  TRINKLE. 

Pheasants  on  the  Farm. 

Reader ,  Maryland. — Would  it  bo  practicable 
for  a  farmer's  wife  to  artempt  pheasant 
culture  in  connection  with  her  general  poultry 
raising? 

Ans. — To  give  an  honest  opinion  rela¬ 
tive  to  rearing  pheasants  under  farm 
conditions,  I  should  advise  that  this 
would  not  be  profitable,  as  fhe  habits  of 
pheasants  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  poultry,  and  require  too  much  time 
for  the  average  farmer  to  give.  If  they 
could  be  kept  by  the  farmer’s  wife  for 
ornament,  then,  owing  to  her  care,  they 
might  be  bred  at  a  small  profit ;  but  the 
young  are  hard  to  rear  under  ordinary 
conditions.  If  it  should  be  tried,  the 
English  Ring-neck,  or  the  Golden  or 
Silver  pheasants  should  be  the  varieties 
sought  for.  HOMER  DAVENPORT. 

New  Jersey. 

Cement  Frames  for  Hotbeds. 


HOPS  BRING 
HIGH  PRICES 

Potash  liberally  used 
as  a  fertilizer  improves 
the  quality,  and  hence 
the  value  of  hops. 

Your  fertilizer  must 
contain  at  least  io  per 
cent,  of  actual 

Potash 

to  produce  hops  of  best  quality.  This 
is  fully  explained,  along  with  other  useful 
farm  hints,  in  the  “Farmer’s  Guide.”  We 
send  it  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


II.  K.,  Renton  Harbor,  Mich. — I  would  like 
to  know  whether  in  building  the  frame  for  a 
hotbed,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  cement 
walls  instead  of  boards,  and  if  so,  how  thick 
would  the  walls  need  to  be?  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  one  who  has  tried  that 
kind  of  a  frame,  and  with  what  results.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  how  deep  the  manure 
should  be  in  bed. 

Ans. — Cement’  walls  for  hotbeds  arc 
not  considered  practical.  They  arc  too 
expensive  for  the  space  they  occupy,  and, 
besides,  a  wood  frame  is  required  to  fit 
the  sash  on,  which  is  of  itself  quite  as 
costly  as  the  common  board  frame  would 
be.  The  best  frame  and  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  for  hotbeds  is  that  made  of  com¬ 
mon  boards  10  inches  wide  and  13  feet 
long.  These  cut  to  good  advantage,  hold¬ 
ing  four  regular  size  sash  three  feet  wide 
and  six  feet  long.  Two  boards  are  used 
for  the  north  wall,  one  for  the  south,  and 
one  board  cut  in  half  for  the  two  ends. 
These  frames  when  set  level  give  the 
proper  slope  to  shed  the  water,  and  fhe 
correct  angle  for  direct  sunlight  in  early 
Spring,  and  when  not  in  use  can  be  lifted 
out  of  the  ground  and  set  aside,  and 
with  care  will  last  for  years.  Frames  of 
this  kind  when  completed  will  be  12 
feet  three  inches  long,  six  feet  wide,  with 
three  parting  strips  between  sashes.  Ma¬ 
terial  for  such  a  frame  will  cost  $2.  The 
depth  of  pit  and  the  quantity  of  manure 
to  be  used  will  somewhat  depend  on  the 
time  of  year  in  which  they  are  used.  If 
in  February  and  early  March  from  two 
feet  to  20  inches  will  be  required;  if  in 
the  last  of  March  and  the  first  of  April 
manure  t'o  the  depth  of  one  foot  will  be 
sufficient.  t.  m.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Goatincr  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Glimatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Gan  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Montion  R.N.-Y. 


n tr  I#  |  un  Earliest.  Largest,  brightest 

£UiUUII  IVII1U  New  lied  Raspberry.  A  good 
catalog.  \V.  N.  HCARL  F,  NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 

PEAR  TREES 

®  Quinces  and  Stock  by  Mail  a  Specialty 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H-  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 

AT  WHAT  PRICE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  £0  know 
the  cost  of  strictly  first-class,  hardy, 
healthy  fruit  trees,  should  send  to  Call’s 
Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  for  price  list.  Call 
enjoys  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
sending  his  customers  the  finest  fruit 
trees  that  are  grown.  He  deals  direct 
with  the  fruit  growers,  and  guarantees 
satisfaction.  New  price-list  now  ready. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
_  ers.  Catalog  free, 

■onarch  machinery  Co.,  Room  161,39  Cortlandt  St.  New  York. 


Thompson’s 

Sows  all  Clovers, 
ALFALFA,  Timothy, 

Red  Top  and  all  Crass 
Soeds  in  any  desired 
quantity.  So  close  to 
the  ground  seed  will 
not  blow  away  In 
windiest  weather. 


0.  E.  Thompson 
&  Sons, 


WHEELBARROW 

Grass  Seeder 

Light,  but  Strang 
and  durable.  Over 
200  Thousand  In 
use.  Has  led  all 
broadcast  seeders  for 
30  years.  Catalogue 
free. 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


A  Big  Thing  for  Our  Berry  Growers 

KEVITT’S  NEW 

16  Qt.  Berry  Grate 

Can  lie  made  on  the  farm.  Fruit 
will  bring  better  piicea:  simple, 
©jihv  to  make;  cost  Is  small.  Semi 
for  price  list.  TICK  C.  KEVITT, 
Inventory  Atbenia,  New  Jersey. 


TREES  THAT  GROW! 

I  offer  a  fine  line  of  tlio  leading  varieties  of  Apple, 
I’ear,  Peacli.  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  for  Spring 
planting.  All  my  stock  is  true  to  name,  healthy  and 
free  from  scale.  Prices  are  low.  Quality  considered. 
HaVe  had  40  years  actual  experience  in  growing  fruit 
trees  and  can  furnish  the  best.  Wholesale  prices  on 
large  orders.  Write  me  before  placing  your  order. 
Address  1$.  I1’.  KHAN,  Nurseryman  and 

Orchardist,  Stanley,  New  York. 


Complete  Assortment.  Catalogue  Free  I 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO.'LSS.VSftl 


Fertilizer  For  Potatoes. — A  bulletin 
from  the  Texas  Experiment  Station  gives  the 
following  advice  about  potato  fertilizers. 
“Some  of  the  Texas  potato  soils  need  potash, 
while  others  require  very  little  at  present. 
Until  the  different,  kinds  of  soils  are  studied 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  need  potash  and 
which  do  not.  They  ail  appear  to  need  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  For  soils  which  do  not  need 
potash,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  cotton-seed 
meal  and  acid  phosphate  should  give  good 
results.  Apply  300  pounds  per  acre,  in  the 
row,  and  so  that  the  fertilizer  does  not  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  plant.  The  mix¬ 
ture  would  be  improved  if  a  part  of  the 
cotton-seed  meal  were  replaced  by  half  as 
much  nitrate  of  soda.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a 


60  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants  fiend  postal  card 

to-day  for  1907  catalog.  A  full  line  of  small  fruit 
plants.  H.  VV.  HENRY.  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


DEWBERRY  PLANTS  and  Ward  Blackberry 
Plants  and  Sweet  Potato  Seed  for  sale;  send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  Bt>RGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  forty  of  the  best 
varieties:  prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog,  it 

is  free.  J.  K.  LOSEK,  Elnora,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

t  $1.00  per  1 ,0O0  and  up.  Catalogue  free. 

It.  E.  ALLEN,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


APPLE  TREES, 


Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  ami 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bear! iik  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


quick  acting  fertilizer,  and  would  aid  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  plant  an  early  start.  For  soils  de¬ 
ficient  in  potash,  the  potato  fertilizer  should 
contain  three  to  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
six  to  eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and 
four  to  eight  per  cent  potash.  The  exact 
composition  of  the  fertilizer  to  give  the  best 
results  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
A  fertilizer  containing  three  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  four 
per  cent  potash  is  a  good  potato  fertilizer 
for  Texas  soils  requiring  potash.  Apply  300 
to  400  pounds  per  acre.” 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adw. 


io  season, 
to  get  them, 


STRAWBERRIES 

big,  redand  luciousare  grown  from  ALLEN'S  choice  vigorous  strawberry 
plants.  None  butter.  Good  Luck,  Chesapeake.  Virginia,  and  Cardinal  now 
Glen  Mary,  Haverland,  Dunlap,  Marshall,  Klondyke,  Gandv,  liubach,  Climax 
and  all  best  standard  sorts,  9U  varieties.  Prices  Right;  DEWBERRIES,  Aus¬ 
tin’s,  Lucretla,  and  Fremo.  I  have  big  stock  and  they  are  line,  also  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Currant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grapevines.  In  SEEDS  I  have 
the  leading  varieties  for  Hold  and  garden,  my  1901  supply  of  Peas, lieans, Water¬ 
melon,  Cantaloupe,  and  Cucumber  seeds  are  very  choice.  Millions  of  vegetable  plants  fit. 
My  00  page  Catalog  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good  things  for  the  farm  ami  garden  and  where  £’/  $ 
.  It's  FREE.  Send  name  and  address  on  postal  to  W.  F.  ALLEN  IJcpt.  17,  Salisbury,  Md. 


APPLES 

Baldwins  for  long,  sure  re¬ 
turns.  Tree  stock  that  de¬ 
lights  all.  Over  100  varieties, 
over  500,000  trees.  All  sea¬ 
sons'  apples;  all  aged  trees, 
strong  rooted,  line  shape, 
healthy.  All  choice  trees. 

RISON'S  NU 


PEACHES  Strawberries 


Ray,  a  leader;  choice  fruit, 
great  bearer.  Great  market 
peach.  All  the  good  varie- 

ties.-Elherta,  Chairs,  Craw¬ 
ford  Late.  Mt.  Rose,  etc. 
We  pack  for  sale  delivery 
everywhere. 

lox  2  9, _ BE 


Ekey,  for  a  leader.  Rich,  bright 
crimson,  very  showy  when 
ripe.  Excellent  fruit,  strong 
plants,  large,  vigorous.  All 
kinds  worth  planting.  Btibach, 
liaverland,  Gandy,  and  others. 
Send  for  1007  free  catalog. 

RI-IIN,  M/ 


1907. 

NEW  JERSEY  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  MEETS. 

The  thirty-second  alnnual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Trenton,  January  .‘5-4,  was  exceedingly  ■well 
attended,  the  spacious  Assembly  Chamber  of 
the  State  House,  in  which  the  sessions  were 
bold,  being  at  times  taxed  to  its  capacity. 
It  was  an  apple  meeting — the  king  of  fruits 
receiving  far  more  attention  from  speakers 
and  essayists  than  a.iiy  of  its  rivals.  The 
apple  crop  was  far  from  uniform  throughout 
the  State,  and  was  generally  light,  approach¬ 
ing  failure  in  some  localities.  There  were 
some  profitable  individual  crops,  however. 
Winesap  grown  in  South  Jersey  selling  for  $4 
the  barrel  in  Philadelphia  and  $0  when  ex¬ 
ported  to  Holland,  with  an  increasing  demand 
from  that  snug  little  European  country. 
Much  concern  was  manifested  over  the  threat¬ 
ened  increase  in  the  German  tariff,  to  lake 
effect  .Tune  150  if  the  pending  reciprocity  treaty 
is  not  ratified  by  our  Senate,  and  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  asking  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  New  Jersey  to  urge  their  Senators  in 
Washington  to  vote  for  the  treaty.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  Germany,  if  the  treaty  fails,  will  be 
on  fresh  apples  from  the  present  rate  of  50 
cents  to  $1.G5  per  barrel,  while  on  dried  ap¬ 
ples,  of  which  Germany  is  now  our  heaviest 
consumer,  the  rate  will  be  Increased  at  least 
300  per  cent.  The  general  sentiment  of  the 
meeting  appeared  to  favor  the  continued  plant¬ 
ing  of  commercial  apples  in  the  State,  the 
earlier  kinds  especially  being  recommended  as 
meeting  the  needs  of  near  markets  ajnd  as  suf¬ 
fering  less  competition  from  the  West  and 
North  than  the  strictly  Winter  varieties.  The 
chances  for  the  fruit  grower  are  claimed  now 
to  be  better  in  the  East  than  the  West.  We 
have  cheaper  land,  lower  taxes  and  more 
accessible  markets.  Scale  does  not  appear  to 
be  as  greatly  feared  as  in  former  years,  but 
Is  yet  regarded  as  a  most  serious  obstacle  to 
tree  fruit  culture.  Some  hfgbly  successful 
growers  still  use  crude  petroleum,  and  claim 
it  the  best  of  all  insecticides  for  t lie  purpose. 
Others  fijid  plain  kerosene  useful  when  lightly 
sprayed  on  pear  trees  in  late  Summer  as  a 
check  for  the  young  brood.  The  users  in 
both  cases  urge  extreme  care  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  powerful  remedies.  Scalecide 
and  other  soluble  oils  were  largely  used  the 
past  season,  generally  with  excellent  results 
as  far  as  clearing  infested  trees  from  scale, 
but  thought  to  be  too  quickly  washed  off  by 
rain,  so  that  re-infestation  sometimes  occurs 
the  same  season.  A  prominent  grower  flirtls 
Scalecide  in  t lie  Fall,  followed  in  Spring  by 
boiled  lime  and  sulphur,  which  is  in  addition 
a  good  fungicide,  a  judicious  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  pest.  Scale  extermination  is  re¬ 
garded  as  impracticable,  but  growers  feel  they 
can  keep  the  upper  hand  of  it  by  careful  use 
of  the  above  remedies. 

The  general  sentiment  is  that  the  fruit 
grower  is  not  always  getting  the  full  benefit 
of  our  present  national  “prosperity.”  Every¬ 
thing  lie  buys  costs  more — transportation, 
storage  and  selling  charges  certainly  have  not 
lessened,  while  suitable  labor  has  become 
scarce  and  very  expansive.  The  hopeful  fea¬ 
ture  is  that  crops  in  some  localities  are 
often  short  of  the  local  demand,  and  there 
is  an  increasing  distaste  among  consumers  for 
the  quality  of  the  showy  and  well-packed 
fruits  sent  in  from  distant  localities. 

The  mild  Winter  of  1905-6  promised  well 
for  fruit  trees  and  plants,  which  generally 
came  through  in  good  shape;  a  favorable 
blooming  season  followed,  but  the  expected 
yields  were  sadly  shortened  by  rot,  favored  by 
the  excessively  rainy  Summer.  Cherries  and 
peaches  suffered  most,  only  fractional  local 
crops  being  marketed  in  many  places.  Late 
peaches  were  least  harmed.  Some  good  ones 
of  the  Iron  Mountain  variety,  from  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  readily  sold  for  $3  the  basket. 
There  were  few  good  pears.  First-class  cold 
storage  Bartletts,  from  Mercer  County, 
brought  $6  to  .$8  the  barrel,  the  highest  price 
of  any  fruit  in  our  markets.  Ivieffers  were 
plentiful,  but  few  were  of  good  enough  ap¬ 
pearance  to  realize  fair  prices.  Best  sales 
ran  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  the  barrel. 

Strawberries  turned  out  fairly  well.  Some 
early  bloomers  were  injured  by  frost,  but 
quality  and  prices  were  generally  satisfactory. 
New  Home  seems  to  be  a  failure  in  New  Jersey, 
though  it  succeeds  in  some  parts  of  Mary¬ 
land.  William  Belt  gains  in  favor,  and  is 
being  taken  up  by  growers  who  discarded  it 
a  few  years  ago.  President  does  not  find 
favor  with  commercial  growers,  as  it  is  too 
difficult  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  plants.  The 
standard  varieties  of  the  northern  counties 
appear  to  be  Success,  Glen  Mary  and  Gandy. 
Stevens  Late  Champion  is  liked  in  the  south¬ 
ern  counties.  Cumberland  is  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  blackcap  raspberry.  Cuthbert  and 
Miller  are  the  inos*t  reliable  red  varieties. 
Ward  blackberry  has  redeemed  the  promises 
made  for  it  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  turns 
out  to  be  the  most  productive  kind  yet  I 
planted  in  the  State,  hardy,  good  sized,  of 
fine  appearance  and  fair  quality.  It ‘has  sue- 
ceeded  alike  on  light  and  heavy  soils,  and 
sells  well  in  market.  A  good  word  was  sai-I 
for  Konoyer  as  a  promising  early  kind  of 
really  good  quality.  Burbank’s  new  Phenom¬ 
enal  berry  turned  out  a  failure,  being  tender 
and  unproductive. 

The  season  of  1906  was  on  the  whole  fa¬ 
vorable  for  vegetables.  The  yields  were  gen- 
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orally  good  and  prices  fair,  but  offset  by  ex¬ 
cessive  cost  for  labor  and  forage!  Sweet 
com  was  profitable  everywhere,  the  prices 
ruling  higher  than  usual  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  Russian  Malakhov  variety,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  horticulturist  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station,  produced  ears  ready  for 
table  in  62  days  after  planting.  The  quality 
is  first  class,  but  the  ears  are  too  small  for 
market.  There  was  considerable  mildew  on 
Lima  beans,  greatly  reducing  the  yield  in 
some  places.  Dry  Bordeaux  or  lime  and 
copper  dust  applied  to  the  foliage  while  wet 
to  some  extent  checked  the  trouble.  Lima 
bean  culture  is  quite  an  important  industry 
near  the  large  cities.  Both  dwarf  and  pole 
varieties  are  used,  but  the  latter  are  most  re¬ 
liable.  Over  a  million  poles  will  be  set 
in  Cape  May  Coupty  the  coming  season.  Po¬ 
tatoes  were  not  especially  profitable,  as  there 
were  considerable  losses  from  rot,  and  prices 
remained  low,  except  with  the  first  earlies. 
Irish  Cobbler  gains  in  favor  as  an  early 
kind  suited  to  intensive  cultivation.  Sweet 
potatoes  rotted  badly,  and  generally  brought 
low  prices.  About  all  the  muskmelons  in 
South  Jersey,  no  matter  when  planted, 
ripened  together  in  a  fortnight,  causing  a 
glut  in  tlie  markets.  Melon  blight  gave  much 
trouble,  and  was  only  partially  controlled  by 
Bordeaux.  Pickle  growers  had  less  difficulty 
with  blight.  I’eas,  tomatoes  and  other  can- 
ner’s  vegetables  brought  better  contract 
prices  than  heretofore.  Some  growers  made 
a  little  money.  Well  cultivated  asparagus 
was  profitable  and  there  was  little  rust.  Cel¬ 
ery  blighted  considerably,  but  sold  well  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Michigan 
crop  by  the  early  freeze. 

There  were  some  instructive  papers — a 
cranberry  man  told  of  the  uncertainties  of 
Hie  crop,  the  culture  of  which  is  only  rec¬ 
ommended  to  well-to-do  growers  with  specu¬ 
lative  proclivities.  The  cranberry  is  so  ex¬ 
acting  and  has  so  many  enemies  in  insect 
life  and  climatic  changes,  that  the  production 
of  a  good  crop,  even  under  the  most  pains¬ 
taking  care,  is  a  veritable  gamble.  Neverthe¬ 
less  cranberry  growers  generally  have  a  suit- 
stantial  look,  and  the  output  of  this  indis¬ 
pensable  accompaniment  to  roast  turkey  this 
year  will  not  be  far  from  1,200,000  bushels, 
from  the  three  important  districts  of  New 
Jersey,  Cape  Cod  and  Wisconsin,  selling  for 
ain  average  price  of  over  $2.50  the  bushel. 
The  manager  of  an  extensive  cold  storage 
plant  gave  interesting  facts  and  figures  con¬ 
cerning  the  fruits  handled.  They  came  from 
every  country  in  the  world.  The  prices  re¬ 
alized  by  lucky  growers  that  handled  their 
fruit  just  right  were  most  enticing,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  throw  a  very  rosy  glamour  over 
fruit  production,  but  is  must  be  remembered 
that  a  large  pr  'portion  of  the  patrons  of 
cold  storage  fail  to  realize  their  expenses  in 
the  season’s  clean-up.  The  storage  and  trans¬ 
portation  companies  and  the  commission  man 
have  a  sure  thing  anyway.  Their  cnarges 
come  first  and  are  taken  out  of  the  sales 
account,  the  grower  perforce  contenting  him¬ 
self  with  the  remainder,  which  too  often  may 
be  represented  by  a  minus  quantity. 

Points  in  Fntrrr  Growing. — In  pruning 
young  apple  trees  do  not  cut  back  the 
limbs  when  it  may  be  avoided  if  early  bear¬ 
ing  is  desired.  Fruit  buds  first  form  near  the 
ends  of  (lie  older  branches,  and  multiply  back 
in  succeeding  years.  If  cut  back  the  new 
growth  needs  two  or  three  seasons  to  gain 
sufficient  maturity  to  form  fruit  spurs.  Thin 
out  branches  where  necessary  and  keep  tree 
in  shape  without  sacrificing  leaders.  French 
crab  stock — the  genuine  imported  ones — are 
less  likely  to  be  troubled  with  Woolly  aphis 
and  crown  gall  than  western  stocks.  D.ni’i 
let  your  Kieffer  pear  trees  bear  heavily  too 
young.  Prune  or  thin  fruits  severely  *  until 
trees  are  seven  years  old.  Must  have  good 
tops  and  roots  to  bear  full  crop  without  in¬ 
jury. 

There  was  a  good  illustrated  lecture  during 
the  evening  session  of  January  -t  by  a1  mem¬ 
ber  of  tlie  Henry  A.  I)reer  seed  firm  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  the  possibilities  or  home  and 
door-yard  improvement  by  means  of  low-cost 
seeds  and  plants.  Houses  and  yards  “before 
and  after”  improvement,  situated  in  every 
part  of  tlie  Union,  were  shown  in  stereopt icon 
views:  Good  music  was  given  on  another  oc¬ 
casion  by  tlie  Orpheus  Club  of  Trenton,  an 
excellently  conducted  organization  of  young 
people.  Quite  a  number  of  new  members  were 
added  to  the  roll,  some  residing  in  other 
States.  With  few  exceptions  all  tne  officers 
were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
retiring  treasurer.  I.  ,T.  Blackwell,  one  of  the 
few  surviving  charter  members,  received  an 
affecting  tribute  for  his  long  and  faithful 
service.  w.  v.  p 


'THERE VS  HONEYIN' 

FARMING 

If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  is  interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invitod 
to  send  for  a  free  eopy  of  our  80-page  catalogue 
and  full  infonnation  in  regard  to  tlie  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  18,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


po  t  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  #4.50  bushel. 
■  Red  Clover  Seed,  #7.50  and  #8.00  bushel. 
Onion  sets,  #2.00  and  #2.50  bushel. 

Joseph  k,  Holland,  Aiuiurii,  b«iaware. 
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This  mark  [O]  now  called  a  bull's  rye  was  used  by 
the  ancient  alchemists  to  represent  gold,  li  you  want 
tlie  choicest  vegetables  you  should  (oilow  the  Bull's 
Eye  [O]  wherever  it  appears  in 


Good  as  Gold” 

Eye  [O]  wherever  it  ai 

BURPEE’S  Farm  Annual  for  1907 


tlie  “Silent  Salesman  ”  of  the  world’s  largest  mail-order  seed  trade.  An  Elegant 
New  Book  of  200  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  Cnarl  c?  r 

from  photographs,  it  tells  tlie  plain  truth  about  tlie  Best  OCCUo  L  licit  cJlLlW 
It  describes  Grand  Novelties  in  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  of  unusual  importance,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  If  interested,  WRITE  TO-DAY,  and  the  Book  is  yours. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


Plant  Johnson’s  Seeds  and  Keep  Smiling 

Herbert  W.  Johnson,  of  the  late  firm  of  Johnson  &  Stokes,  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  34  years’  experience  as  an  expert  seedsman,  in 


Distinct 

and 

Valuable 
Novelties 
for  1907 


Johnson’s  “Garden 
and  Farm  Manual” 

Mailed  Free  to  all  who  write  for  It, 


Liberal 
Premiums 
to  all 
Seed 

Purchasers 


Profusely  Illustrated  by  Actual  Photographs. 

JOHNSON  SEED  CO.,  217  Market  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  Headquarters  for  Poultry  Supplies— Send  for  special  catalogue. 


nnv  errne  direct 
J3U  I  dtJLUd  FROM  THE 


GROWER 


You  will  not  only  get  Better  Seeds,  but  will  get  them  Cheaper. 

HARRIS’  SEEDS  Grown  at  MORETON  FARM  (250  Acras) 

are  sold  only  direct  to  the  planter  at  prices  as  low  as  dealers  have  to  pay.  We  raise 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  SEED  POTATOES,  and  improved  FAR M  SEEDS.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  sample  of  a  grand  New  Flint  Corn  that  yielded  200  bu.  per  acre  last  season.  Both  Free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  Moreton  Farm,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


Dibble’s  SEED  POTATOES 

Raised  in  the  Cold  North 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  most  complete  test  of  potatoes  ever  made  was 
that  of  825  varieties  on  tlie  Eden  Trial  Grounds, 
Mass'.,  last  year: 

1  variety  of  Dibble’s  introduction  out- 
yielded  all  others. 

*  l  variety  of  Dibble's  introduction  was  tlie 
best  early. 

1.  variety  of  Dibble’s  introduction  w'as  the 
best  for  main  crop. 

I  variety  of  Dibble’s  introduction  was  the 
most  blight  resistant. 

Full  descriptions  of  this  test  in  our  new,  illus¬ 
trated,  1907  Farm  Soed  Catalog,  free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


Sold  ear  or  shelled.  All 
graded,  tested,  proven— then 
guaranteed.  No  better  at 
any  price.  Test  it  in  your 
sprouting  box.  If  you  don’t 
like  it  -fare  it  back.  You’ll 
get  your  money  back  double 
quick.  “Guaranteed-pure” 
Clover  seed.  Garden  seeds 
that  will  really  grow.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  free. 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN, 
SOY  26,  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA. 


1 146  bushels  per  acre.  None  like  it.l 
iThoroughbred  and  fire  dried.  Write] 
[for  our  big  illustrated  Catalog,  free 
Ifor  the  asking,  A  postal  brings  it- 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE 
I  Shenandoah,  Iowa* 
rrtwTiwj-fj  ILargcst  seed  corn  growers  in  world 

I  Anil  Em  Big 4  Oats,  55  cts.  per  bu.:  spelts  75 
■ )  W  U  U  cts. ;  Early  Whiteeap  <  lorn,  $1 .  Bags  free. 

J.H.  TILTON,  Norwalk,  O. 


BE,S! 


SEED  POTATttES  Catalogue  of 
OCCU  rUlM  I  UtO  70  Varieties  free. 
A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes— Bliss.  Cobbler, Coin,  Giant,  Hebron, Ohio, 
Longfellow,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C,  W.  Fora,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


1,000,000 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  The 

Most  Profitable  Crop  grown,  j 
Soven  of  the  best  varieties. 
Our  100-pago  “Seed  Buyer’s  Guide”  free  to  those 
who  mention  Thk  Rural  New-  Yokkek.  MOO  It  K  1 

&  SIMON,  Seed-Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRUITTREES 


„  SWEDISH  SELECT  SEED  OATS. 

Outyields  all  others;  thill  hull,  plump,  heavy  kernel: 
season  early;  straw,  very  stiff.  "Probably  best 
American  Oat.”— U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agl.  “Most  satis¬ 
factory  of  all."— Wis.  Exp.  Sta.  I  ig  Sample  Free. 
li>  Ct  BROWN,  La  Grange,  Cook  Co.,  Illinois 

TH CCQ  York  State  grown.  Wo  offer  this  famous 
I  nCrv  stuck  at  low  prices.  Send  for  free  Cata¬ 
log.  ROCHESTER  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  grade. 

$1.50  per  100  op 
FREIGHT  PAID 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Send  for  one  to-day. 

HliUlJLANlk  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs,  Fruit  and  OrnamentalTrees 

The  best  by  58  years’  test,  1200 
neres,  50  in  hardy  roses,  none 
>  better  grown,  4i  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Ger¬ 
aniums,  Everbloonilng  Roses 
■  and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses.  Etc.,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
tu, Hale  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  extraordinary 
cheao  offers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections  in 
...  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Trees, 

Etc.  F.legnnt  1  (IH-pnge  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money. 
X’HK  STOUKS  A  IIAICKISON  CO., 
BOX457,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Plant  Wood’s 
Garden  Seeds 

FOR  SUPERIOR  VEGE 
TABLES  &  FLOWERS. 

Twenty-eight  years  experience 
—our  own  seed  farms,  trial 
grounds — and  large  warehouse 
capacity  give  us  an  equipment 
that  is  unsurpassed  anywhere 
for  supplying  the  best  seeds 
obtainable.  Our  trade  in  seeds 
both  for  the 

Garden  and  Farm 

is  one  of  tlie  largest  in  this  country. 
We  are  headquarters  for 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Potatoes,  Cow 
Peas,  Soja  Beans  and 
other  Farm  Seeds. 

Wood’s  Descriptive  Catalog 

gives  fuller  and  more  complete  Infor¬ 
mation  about  both  Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds  than  any  other  similar  publica¬ 
tion  Issued  in  this  country.  Mailed 
free  on  request.  Write  for  it. 

T.W.Wood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND,  -  VA. 
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THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


occno 

|  i*  I  I  A  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
I,,  U  U  antees  satisfaction  and  Haves  you 
money  ou  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  It,  gives  descriptions  and  low  price*  on 
Dest  varieties.  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
Jots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept. «4 Ravenna,  Ohio. 


A  BIC  CARDEN 

The  year  of  lfl06  was  one  of  prodigal  plenty  on  our  J 
^  seed  farms.  Never  before  did vege-  .X 

table  and  farm  seeds  return  such 
enormous  yields. 

Now  we  wish  to  gain  200,000  new 
customers  thisyearand henceoller 
for  12c  postpaid 

1  pkff.  Garden  City  Beet  •  •  10* 

1  “  Earliest  Kip©  Gubbage  .  10© 

1  u  Kurl't  l.mcrald  Cucumber  15© 

1  “  La  Crosse  Market  Lettuce  15© 

I  “  13  liny  Kadlsh  -  -  -  10© 

1  “  Illii©  blood  Tomato  -  •  15© 

1  **  Juley  Turnip  ....  |0© 

1000  kernels  plnriously  bi-au ll- 
tul  flower  seeds  ....  -15© 

Total  $1.00 

Ail  for  12c  postpaid  in  orderto  intro¬ 
duce  ot.r  warranted  seeds,  and  if  you 
will  send  ICC  wewilladdone  package 
of  Berliner  Earliest  Cauliflower,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  mammoth  plant, 
nursery  stork,  vegetable  and  farm 
seed  and  tool  catalog. 

This  catalog  is  mailed  free  to  all 
hitending  purchasers.  Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SAL2ERSEED  CO., 
LaCrosse,  Wl*. 


GOOD 


CHEAP 


BESE^ER  growji 

A  wonderful  big  catalog  CDCC 
thill  of  engravings  of  every  ■ 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grower 
in  America.  No  old  seed.  All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 
Big'  Lot  Extra  Packages  Free  with  Every  Order. 
Send  yours  and  your  neighbor’s  address. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
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T1IH  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  26, 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Maintenance  of  Line  Fence. 

What  is  the  law  in  New  York  State  re¬ 
garding  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
fences  under  the  following  circumstances : 
I  have  a  line  about  120  rods  bounding  land 
which  is  of  no  use  to  me  as  pasture,  and  on 
which  1  have  a  fence  of  60  rods,  but  falling 
into  disrepair;  the  other  60  rods  has  no 
fence  whatever.  'Hie  land  adjoining  my  60- 
rod  fence  (on  the  other  side  of  the  fence) 
is*  used  as  a  cattle  pasture  by  my  neighbor. 
His  cattle  have  broken  through  the  fence  and 
done  damage.  My  neighbor  now  insists  that 
I  repair  the  damaged  fence  to  keep  his  cattle 
in,  although  he  refuses  to  build  the  other 
half  of  this  fence  to  complete  the  full  fence 
of  120  rods.  Under  these  circumstances 
am  I  justified  by  law  In  refusing  to  comply 
with  his  demand?  o.  s. 

New  York. 

The  matter  of  division  fences  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  given  to  framing  statutes  which  shall 
be  just  and  equitable  to  all  parties.  The 
law  of  New  York  specifies  that  “each 
owner  of  two  adjoining  tracts  of  land 
shall  make  and  maintain  a  just  and  equit¬ 
able  portion  of  the  division  fence  between 
such  lands,  unless  one  or  both  shall  choose 
to  let  his  land  lie  open  to  the  use  of  all.” 
In  case  of  dispute  the  matter  is  referred 
to  the  fence  viewers  who  have  power  to 
settle  any  difference  and  effect  a  remedy. 
If  you  and  your  neighbor  can’t  agree  you 
would  best  call  in  the  fence  viewers  and 
effect  a  final  settlement.  If  you  can  settle 
the  difference  among  yourselves  you  will 
save  some  expense. 

Husband's  Rights  in  Deceased  Wife's 
Property. 

A  widower  married  a  widow  with  one 
child.  She  has  real  estate  and  personal 
property.  They  have  no  family  by  the  union. 
At  her  death  what  would  belong  to  the 
husband,  if  anything,  according  to  Michigan 
law?  H.  H. 

In  Michigan  the  case  of  a  married  wo¬ 
man,  dying  without  will,  leaving  one  child 
and  no  issue  of  any  deceased  child,  her 
real  estate  descends  to  the  child,  the  hus¬ 
band  having  no  interest  whatever  in  it. 
Her  personal  property  will  be  distributed 
one-half  to  the  child  and  one-half  to  the 
husband.  These  matters  are  governed 
wholly  by  statute  law,  and  differ  in  the 
various  States. 

Protection  for  Straying  Dogs. 

A  keeps  a  dog  on  which  lie  pays  the  tax. 
A‘s  dog  strays  on  the  premises  of  B  with¬ 
out  collar  or  muzzle,  B  kills  the  dog.  Can 
A  recover  from  B  the  value  of  the  dog? 

New  York.  m.  h.  w. 

While  it  is  well  established  in  New 
York  that  dogs  are  property,  they  are  not 
accorded  the  same  protection  given  to  live 
stock.  The  license  is  exacted  to  protect 
the  public,  rather  than  to  give  special 
rights  to  the  owner  of  the  dog.  The  court 
held,  more  than  60  years  ago,  that  a  need¬ 
less  and  wanton  destruction  of  a  dog  would 
be  unjustifiable,  and  that  the  owner  might 
recover  its  value.  If,  however,  a  dog, 
with  the  owner’s  knowledge,  becomes  a 
nuisance,  or  destroys  property,  the  person 
on  whose  property  lie  was  trespassing 
would  be  justified,  when  all  other  means 
failed,  in  killing  it  while  on  his  premises. 
No  criminal  action  would  lie  for  killing  a 
dog.  In  civil  actions  to  recover  the  value 
of  the  dog,  the  defence  must  prove  that 
the  dog  was  a  nuisance,  that  the  owner 
had  notice,  and  that  all  other  means  had 
been  tried  to  abate  it.  You  will  sec  that 
the  answer  to  your  question  can  only  be 
given  when  all  the  facts  are  known. 

Protection  Against  Destructive  Birds. 

Has  the  farmer  any  right  to  kill  pheasants 
and  robins  that  are  destroying  crops?  If 
not,  what  redress  have  we?  w.  h.  c. 

New  York. 

'  One  of  the  elementary  principles  on 
which  our  laws  are  founded  provides  that 
a  man  shall  have  a  right  to  acquire  and 
protect  his  property.  If  a  statute  aims  to 
protect  certain  animals  it  must  not  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  your  personal  property. 
If,  in  order  to  protect  your  property,  it  is 
necessary'  to  kill  such  animals,  you  have 
the  right.  If  dogs  or  cats  come  on  to 
your  property  and  disturb  you,  drive  them 
off;  if  that  is  not  effectual,  you  may  kill 
them  while  they  are  on  your  premises.  If 
a  dog  chases  your  sheep,  you  have  a  right 


to  kill  him.  Tf  hens  destroy  or  attempt  to 
destroy  your  property,  drive  them  off, 
notify  the  owner;  as  a  last  resort,  you 
have  a  right  to  shoot  them  while  they  are 
trespassing  on  your  property.  Of  course, 
civil  damages  would  lie  for  waste  com¬ 
mitted  by  such  animals,  but  this  is  a  slow 
and  expensive  remedy. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  laws  governing  such 
cases  vary,  however,  in  different  States. 
In  New  Jersey  it  costs  $25  to  shoot 
a  robin,  no  matter  how  much  dam¬ 
age  it  may  be  doing.  If  rabbits  are  de¬ 
structive  (they  often  do  great  damage  to 
florists’  and  nurserymen’s  stock)  the  in¬ 
jured  party  may  send  a  certified  statement 
to  the  game  warden  and  from  him  receive 
permission  to  set  box  traps,  which  will  not 
injure  the  rabbit;  any  rabbits  caught  must 
be  shipped  alive  and  uninjured  to  the 
game  warden,  carriage  prepaid,  and  the 
warden  then  releases  them  where  he  wishes. 
Other  than  this,  rabbits  cannot  be  legally 
trapped  in  New  Jersey,  though  they  may 
be  shot  during  the  open  season. 

Obstructing  the  Highway. 

What  is  the  law  in  Connecticut  in  regard 
to  obstructing  the  highway,  and  the  penalty 
on  conviction?  Is  not  the  laying  of  rail¬ 
way  ties  along  one  side  of  the  highway 
jutting  or  reaching  into  the  road  8  or  10 
feet  obstructing  the  highway  in  a  legal  sense? 

Connecticut.  h.  s.  h. 

Anyone  who  shall  obstruct  the  highway, 
in  Connecticut,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $7.  Should  any  damage 
result  therefrom,  the  township  would  be 
liable.  Just  what  would  be  such  an  ob¬ 
struction  would  be  a  question  for  a  jury. 
Such  facts  as  you  set  forth  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  an  obstruction. 

Opening  a  Road  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  lies  about 
60  rods  from  my  main  farm ;  there  is  no 
public  road  near  it.  The  man  owning  the 
farm  between  my  two  places  will  neither 
sell  nor  rent  a  road  to  me.  IIow  would  I 
proceed  to  get  a  road  to  It,  and  bow  much 
would  the  cost  be,  his  land  being  assessed 
at  $60  an  acre,  as  I  would  (ake  a  road  at 
the  edge  of  ids  farm  and  not  cross  it? 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  w.  N.  it. 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  give  the  Road 
Commissioners  of  Erie  County  power  to 
open  roads  from  the  dwelling  or  plantation 
lo  a  highway,  when  such  road  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  You  should  at  once  apply  to  these 
commissioners,  requesting  them  to  act. 
The  cost  and  the  assessment  of  the  same 
will  he  determined  by  a  jury,  and  cannot 
be  stated  in  advance. 

PLAN  FOR  SANITARY  BARN. 

On  page  59  will  be  found  drawings 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  barn 
owned  by  Dr.  Santee,  mentioned  in  the 
articles  on  “A  Pound  of  Blitter.”  These 
drawings  show  the  diameter  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  dairy  room  and  silo.  There 
is  a  wall  between  the  dairy  room  and 
cow  stable — milk  being  carried  outside 
and  through  the  engine  room.  As  stated 
in  the  articles,  the  object  in  building  this 
barn  was  to  avoid  dampness,  bad  smells 
and  dust.  There  is  no  woodwork — the 
floors  and  walls  being  made  of  concrete, 
the  stall  partitions  and  tie-ups  of  metal 
and  the  ceiling  of  steel.  A  feature  of  this 
barn  which  we  have  pointed  out  is  the 
ventilation  by  means  of  muslin  on  win¬ 
dows  in  place  of  glass. 

PREMATURE  GROWTH  OF  BUDS. 

Evidently  those  apple  trees  of  your  Michi¬ 
gan  reader  are  in  a  very  thrifty,  growing, 
condition,  and  should  have  been  budded  later 
In  the  season  if  he  wished  the  buds  to  re¬ 
main  dormant.  However,  I  do  not  think 
they  will  need  “saving,”  as  I  have  never 
known  premature  huds  to  be  entirely  winter- 
killed  here,  and  I  believe  they  will  go  through 
the  Winter  all  right,  in  Michigan.  It  has 
been  my  practice  for  years  to  top-work  new 
varieties  of  Japanese  (Triflora)  plums  on 
Marianna  stock  in  June  and  July,  and  forc¬ 
ing  the  buds  into  growth  the  same  season. 
This  I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
troublesome  task  of  supporting  the  buds 

against  loss  by  wind  and  birds.  I  have 
found  that  buds  grown  in  this  way  require 
no  tying  up  the  next  season,  and  I  have  never 
known  any  to  tie  winter-killed.  Sometimes 
though  rarely,  they  are  frozen  back  some. 
If  in  the  latitude  of  the  Michigan  reader  the 
Immature  or  late  growths  of  the  apple  do 
not  winter-kill  then  bis  buds  will  be  all  right 
next  Spring.  If  not  then  re-bud  as  late  in 
the  season  as  it  can  be  done. 

Indiana.  j.  w.  trinkle. 


WONDERFUL  NEW  GARDEN  TOOL. 

One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  garden  implements 
ever  invented  is  put  on  the  market  this  year— a  new 
combination  Seeder, Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow. 
It  opens  the  furrow,  sows  any  kind  of  garden  seed 
accurately— in  hills  or  drills— covers, rolls  the  ground 
and  marks  the  next  row,  all  in  one  operation.  It  en¬ 
ables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  throe  tf)  six  men, 
easier  and  better  than  it  was  ever  done  before. 

Hero  is  a  picture  of  this  remarkable  tool. 


It  is  n  PLANET  JIt.  NO.  6,  made  by  S.  L.  Allen 
&  Co.,  who  do  things  in  their  own  way.  Some  people 
think  it  extravagant  to  use  such  high-grade  materials 
and  put  so  much  work  on  their  tools,  and  very  ex¬ 
travagant  to  have  five  men  do  nothing  but  inspect. 
But  every  practical  farmer  and  gardener  knows  what 
this  means  to  him.  and  understands  why  Planet  Jr. 
tools  last  and  can  be  guaranteed. 

Every  gardener  or  farmer,  whether  ho  has  a  Planet 
Jr.  or  not,  should  send  for  the  new  1007  PLANET 
JR.  CATALOGUE  of  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse 
Hoes.  Riding,  Orchard  and  Beet  Cultivators— 45  kinds 
in  all-  with  the  new,  practical  improvements.  A  postal 
mailed  to  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107V,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  brings  this  interesting  book  by  next  mail. 


INCREASE  THE  CROP 

IN  ORCHARD  AND  FIELD 

by  using  tills  compressed  air  hand 
Sprayer.  15  seconds*  pumping  gives 
power  for  10  minutes’  spraying.  Force 
enough  for  tall  trees.  4-gal.  tank  con¬ 
veniently  carried  over  shoulder.  This 

"Auto-Spray” 

Is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Save  half  your  mixture  and  avoid  clog¬ 
ging  and  “random"  spraying  with  the 

Auto-Pop  Nozzle.  One  finger  regu¬ 
lates  spray  from  a  stream  to  a  fine  mist. 

We  make  40 styles  and  sizes ofspra y- 
ers.  Ask  for  catalog  containing  val¬ 
uable  spraying  calendar.  Free. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

AND  VINES 

Destroy  the  fungi  and  worms, 
and  thus  be  sure  of  large  yields  of 
perfect  fruit. 

Excelsior  Spraying 
Outfits  and 
Prepared  Mixtures 
are  used  in  large  orchards 
and  highly  endorsed  by  suc¬ 
cessful  growers.  Write  for  our 
money-saving  catalog,  which  also 
contains  a  full  treatise  on  spraying 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO., 

Box  *0-1’,  Quincy,  111. 


YOU 


Tram  Hftst  lor  least cafth. 
make  that  kind. 
_  FAY  KRKKiHT.Cat. 
free.  Write  for  price. 
4J.II.  POENDBR'No. 
17  Ft.  Atkinson, WIs. 


HEAVY  WIRE  FENCE-H«I hi‘CitHuJr- 

Write  BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Midi. 


is  really  a  superbly 
illustrated  and  color- 
plate  encyclopedia  of 
all  things  pertaining 
to  farm  and  garden. 
Four  Beautiful  Color 
Plates 

and  224  pages  containing  hundreds 
of  illustrations  of  the  dependable 
kind  of  vegetables,  farm  crops  and 
flowers. 

Mailed,  to  anyone,  mentioning  this  pub¬ 
lication  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  which 
may  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


DREER’S 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


Made  for 

Service 

A  wire  fence  needs 
strength  In  every  wire.  The 
FROST  WIRE  FENCE 
fe  26  to  60  per  cent  heavier  than 
•uy  woven  wire  fence  made.  Will 
last  A  lifetime.  Send  for  Free  catalog. 


rWo  Pm y  I  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Cleveland, 0 

Freight  |  ***  ^HAKE  A  CO.,  2D  If  road  way,  M.  f . 


FENCE  Mado^L-^ 


Made  of  High  Carbon  eollod  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  UBor  a,t 
factory  pric..  on  30  day.  fr.®  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’,  fro*.  Buy  direct.  W  rite  today 


COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  2KJ.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA) 


Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus  hide,  and  just 
as  pliable  and  lasting.  Summer  sun,  winter 
ice  won’t  affect  It.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  It.  Send  lor  sample. 


PDICC  cccn  Seed  Oats  and  Seed  Corn,  All 
UnAad  dLCII  kinds  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Blue 
Grass,  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass  and  Oil  Meal,  old 
process,  Brices  and  samples  on  application. 

U.  J.  COVER,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Bargains  in  Surplus  at  10  cts.  each. 
All  first-class.  Fresh  dug.  No  cold 
storage.  68th  year.  80  page  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE'S 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  New  York. 


For  Orchard  Planting  being  all  budded  from  my  own 
and  other  orchards  and  therefore  strictly  true  to 
to  name.  Best  commercial  varieties  and  trees  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  fine.  A  rare  chance  to  get  just 
what  you  want.  Address  A.  D.  Pratt,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


WAKKKN  CHKHICAL  &  MKG.  CO.,  Ill  Battery  Plaee,  N.  V. 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 


BiWS  DOWS 


HYONEBAN.  It’,  KINO  OF  T1IK  WOODR.  BnT.fi  money  and 
bneknrhe.  Send  for  FREE  lllun.  cntnlogne showing  latent  Improrc- 
menu  and  tentlmonlaln  f rom  thmnuindn.  Flrnt  order  aecnren  ngenev. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


PEACH,  APPLE  and  other  FRUIT  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES,  CURRANTS  and  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  above  stock.  As  practical  orchardists  and  fruit  growers  we  select 
only  the  varieties  that  are  best,  and  discard  the  rest.  Get  our  free  catalogue  containing  much 
valuable  Information.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILZERS 


ARE 

RICH  INFORMS  BoEr  PLANT  FOOD 

HENCE  THEY  GIVE 

RICH  CROPS  AT  HARVEST 

Send  for  1007  Almanac  and  Prices. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO.,  Fertilizer  Manufacturers,  Middletown,  Conn. 


GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES 

FOR  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

STATE  DAIRYMEN’S  CONVENTIONS 

MAINE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  VERMONT 

December  4-6,  1906  December  6-7,  1906  January  7-10,  1907 

96  96  96* 

The  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  hold,  the  World’. 
Record  for  Closest  Separation  of  Cream,  and  the  scores  above 
begin  another  year’s  list  of  the  many  victories  which  show  that 

The  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  deliver,  the 
Cream  in  Smoothest  and  Best  Condition  for  making 
the  finest  quality  of  butter. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  telling  ALL  about  the  U.  S.  Ask  for 
“Construction  Catalogue  No.  159,”  and  write  today. 
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STARTING  GASOLINE  ENGINES  IN 
COLD  WEATHER . 

A  Canadian  render  in  a  country  where  the 
mercury  sometimes  goes  40  degrees  below 
zero  wants  to  know  the  best  igniter  for  gaso¬ 
line  engines  in  such  temperature. 

The  burner  type  is  (lie  best  in  such  ex¬ 
cessive  cold,  and  then  the  electric  igniter 
ran  lx?  used  after  the  engine  is  started  with 
the  burner  and  run  a  few  minutes  so  as  to 
Ik*  warmed  up.  charter  gas  engine  go. 

We  have  practically  only  two  igniters  for 
gas  engines,  viz :  electric  and  tube ;  the 
latter  is  fast  going  out  of  date,  so  we  have 
substantially  only  the  electric  igniter.  When¬ 
ever  the  mercury  goes  to  40  degrees  below 
or  in  any  excessively  cold  weather,  the  In¬ 
quirer  should  simply  take  a  torch  and  heat 
up  that  part  of  the  engine  which  does  the 
vaporizing,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  has  had 
a  few  explosions  the  cold  weather  is  of  no 
more  consequence.  We  have  engines  running 
out  of  doors  where  they  are  left  standing 
nearly  all  Winter,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
whatever  from  the  igniter. 

GEO.  I).  POII  I.  MFG.  CO. 

The  commonest  type  of  ignition  on  gas 
engines  to-day  is  what  is  known  as  the 
“make-and-break”  igniter,  using  dry  cell  bat¬ 
tery.  To  this  type  of  outfit  add  a  magneto 
or  dynamo  and  you  would  probably  have  a 
most  satisfactory  outlet  without  going  into 
something  very  expensive  in  the  way  of  an 
intermittent  magneto,  which  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  tin*  average  purchaser.  Perhaps 
two-thirds  of  the  trouble  with  gas  engines  is 
due  to  faulty  ignition.  Consequently  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  say  what  is  best,  as  the 
type  of  engine  and  matter  of  expense  enter 
very  largely  into  the  matter. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  engines  from  one 
to  1 5  horse  power,  using  both  the  make-and- 
hreak  method  of  Ignition  and  the  spark  plug. 
We  believe  one  is  as  good  as  the  other,  with 
l lie  exception  possibly  that  in  case  of  trouble 
tlie  difficulty  is  more  easily  found  in  the 
make-and-break  than  in  (lie  spark  plug.  When 
the  weather  is  cold  the  gasoline  does  'not 
vaporize  as  quickly  as  when  the  temperature 
is  higher,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  advisable 
to  heat  the  inlet  pipe  witli  a  cloth  dipped  in 
hot  water  and  wound  around  it.  As  soon 
ns  it  is  once  started  there  is  no  difficulty, 
for  the  heat  of  the  cylinder  Is  sufficient  to 
bring  the  water  up  to  the  proper  temperature 
for  vaporization. 

GII.SON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

The  most  practical  igniter  in  the  gasoline 
engine  In  the  cold  climate  is  the  jump  spark. 
In  the  first  place  this  requires  only  three 
common  dry  battery  cells,  and  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  |o  have  a  magneto  or  dynamo  of  any 
description.  Wherever  there  is  a  make-and- 
break  igniter  used  there  is  a  mechanical  ac¬ 
tion  of  some  kind  inside  the  cylinder.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
spark.  In  cold  weather  you  know  everything 
slicks,  one  piece  of  Iron  will  stick  to  another, 
the  piston  'will  slick  lo  the  cylinder  and 
nlwve  all  things  the  igniter  will  stick.  Now, 
if  the  two  points  on  the  igniter  do  not  part 
quickly  the  spark  that  is  made  would  have 
no  heat  in  it  whatever,  and  for  that  reason 
it  would  not  fire  the  charge.  With  the 
Jump  spark  this  is  entirely  different,  for 
there  is  no  mechanical  action  Inside  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  Itie  spark  will  Jump  the  gap  just  as 
well  when  it  Is  20  below  zero  as  it  will  when 
it  is  00  in  the  shade. 

RELIANCE  IRON  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Both  flu*  battery  and  dynamo  systems  have 
their  advantages.  The  objection  to  using  a 
dynamo  for  starling  in  cold  weather  Is  that 
in  the  very  low  temperatures  (lie  oil  In  the 
cylinder  of  the  engine  will  be  quite  hard, 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  turn  the 
engine  sufficiently  fast  to  get  a  good  gener¬ 
al  ing  spark.  As  far  as  the  dynamo  itself  is 
concerned,  it  will,  of  course,  operate  ns  well 
at  extremely  low  temperature  us  in  ordinary 
temperatures.  With  a  dry  battery  It,  of 
course,  does  not.  make  any  difference  how 
fast,  the  engine  Is  turned,  as  the  spark  will 
occur  with  equal  intensity  as  soon  ns  the 
engine  is  got  over  the  center.  A  dry  bat¬ 
tery.  however,  after  it  is  used  a  short  time, 
will  not  give  as  good  a  spark  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  below  20  degrees  below  zero  as  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  battery  Is  not  In 
any  way  damaged  by  the  low  temperatures, 
but  is  simply  more  sluggish  when  extremely 
cold.  Some  of  our  customers  when  operating 
at  a  temperature  approximately  that  men¬ 
tioned  I*n  your  letter,  are  In  the  habit  of 
taking  the  battery  into  the  house  at  night, 
ns  it  will  thus  be  in  better  condition  to 
give  a  good  spark  when  starting  the  next 
morning.  Our  product  is  used  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  outdoor  work,  of  which,  of  course, 
a  large  part  is  cutting  wood  in  midwinter. 
We  believe  that  most  of  the  trouble  which 
exists  when  attempting  to  start  some  en¬ 
gines  In  extremely  cold  weather  is  due  not 
so  much  to  their  not  getting  a  proper  spark 
as  to  the  engine  not  getting  the  gasoline 
properly.  In  extremely  low  temperatures  the 
gasoline  is,  of  course,  less  volatile,  and  the 
gasoline  engine  which  depends  only  on  the 
vnporization  of  the  gasoline  before  same  is 
introduced  to  the  cylinder  is  extremely  apt.  to 
give  trouble  in  starling  at  temperatures  much 
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below  iseto.  We  firmly  believe  that  if  this 
point  is  given  proper  consideration  by  the 
designer  of  an  engine,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
whatever  itn  starting  at  any  temperature. 

ARENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS. 


POTATOES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Having  had  nine  years’  experience  rais¬ 
ing  late  potatoes  below  Richmond,  Va.,  I 
think  I  can  help  Q,  B.,  who  asks  questions  on 
page  0f»0.  After  trying  all  times  from  May 
to  August  4,  I  settled  down  to  July  1  to 
10;  all  my  neighbors  did  the  same.  Always 
grow  after  clover  If  possible.  I  prefer  to 
plow  as  soon  as  possible  after  clover  Is  cut, 
then  harrow  after  each  rain  until  planting 
time.  Plant  In  furrows  three  feet  by  15  or 
IS  Inches,  three  Inches  deep,  except  in  very 
wet  seasons,  when  shallower  would  be  better. 
I  generally  used  800  pounds  of  a  good  pota¬ 
to  fertilizer;  still  on  good  soils  after  clover 
but  little  nitrogen  will  be  needed,  tin  that 
case  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  might  be  all 
that  was  needed.  I  should  prefer  to  mix  this 
in  the  rows  before  planting  for  the  late  crop. 
If  the  season  is  dry  cultivate  level  and  often  ; 
if  wet,  hill.  One  must  use  judgment  about 
this  as  about  the  fertilizer.  We  had  poor 
success  with  cold  storage  and  northern  seed, 
but  there  is  a  potato  grown  at  Claremont 
called  the  Claremont  I’eachbiow  that  is  a 
heavy  and  sure  cropper.  I  have  raised  250 
bushels  per  acre  on  light  soils  after  Crimson 
clover,  there  in  Virginia.  Some  did  not  plow 
till  just  before  planting,  but  in  dry  seasons  it 
was  sometimes  too  dry  to  plow  or  to  get 
a  good  stand  of  potatoes.  Early  plowing 
never  failed  with  me.  I  would  not  use  stable 
manure  on  the  potatoes;  it  should  be  used 
the  Fall  before  on  the  clover.  If  this  man 
intends  to  make  a  business  of  growing  the 
late  potatoes  it  will  pay  him  well  to  run 
down  to  Claremont,  where  there  are  some 
very  successful  growers;  the  postmaster  can 
direct  him  to  them.  a.  f.  a. 


Information  About  Piping  Water. 

C.  .4.  I).,  Lytle,  Col. — Is  it  practicable  to 
pipe  water  through  three-quarters-inch  pipe 
2,500  feet  over  rolling  ground  will)  20-foot 
fall?  There  is  a  large  supply  of  water. 
Would  there  be  anything  gained  by  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  larger  pipe  at.  the  head?  I  desire 
information  of  any  kind  on  this  subject  from 
anyone  who  has  had  experience. 

Ans. — I  have  no  doubt  pipe  properly 
laid  for  bringing  water  will  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  under  the  conditions  which  men¬ 
tioned.  At  the  present  time  I  am  getting 
my  water  supply  from  a  well  fully  2,500 
feet  from  my  house  through  a  ^-inch 
lead  pipe,  and  the  discharge  is  at  the  rate 
of  45  gallons  per  hour  when  running 
wide  open.  A  three-quarters-inch  pipe 
would  discharge  more  than  twice  as 
much  under  same  head,  but  my  supply 
has  considerably  more  head  than  20  feet. 
At  the  time  T  wrote  the  article  to  which 
inquirer  refers  T  was  drawing  water 
from  the  lower  well,  where  the  head  is 
not  materially  different  from  that'  of  the 
supply  of  inquirer,  and  the  discharge  was 
about  three  gallons  in  five  minutes. 
Judging  from  my  experience  with  one- 
half-inch  pipe,  T  think  a  flow  of  about 
one  gallon  per  minute  would  he  secured 
with  a  three-quarters-inch  pipe  under  the. 
conditions  mentioned.  If  T  were  doing 
the  j‘ob  for  myself  I  should  certainly  use 
a  solid  metal  pipe,  either  lead  or  tin- 
lined  lead.  T  should  make  the  grade  as 
even  as  T  could  without  incurring  too 
much  expense  for  digging,  and  be  very 
careful  not  to  have  short  vertical  bends. 
Make  the  grade  smooth  as  possible.  I 
think  if  C.  A.  D.  concluded  to  pipe  for 
water  under  the  circumstances  he  men¬ 
tions  he  will  never  he  sorry.  As  to  man¬ 
aging  the  working  of  the  pipe,  getting 
out  the  air,  etc.,  and  keeping  a  continual 
waste-off  flow  to  secure  fresh  water  and 
prevent  freezing,  T  think  my  former  arti¬ 
cle  gives  sufficient  directions.  I  wish  to 
mention,  however,  the  necessity  for  a 
strainer  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  at  the 
intake  to  prevent  the  pipe  from  getting 
clogged.  m.  MORSE. 

Law  for  Sneak  Thieves. — it  seems  to  me 
a  law  that  would  give  anyone  the  right  to 
arrest  another  caught  stealing  and  shoot 
him  if  he  tries  to  get  away,  and  a  reward 
of  $10  or  $15  if  convicted  would  put  most 
of  the  fruit  thieves  out  of  commission.  Shoot¬ 
ing  without  law  may  do  for  the  rich,  but  tne 
lawyers  told  one  of  my  neighbors  who  bad  his 
melons  stolen  every  year  that  he  must  not 
shoot  even  in  the  night;  that  it  would  go 
hard  with  him  if  lie  should  destroy  a  thief's 
eyes  or  disable  him.  Yet  some  are  giving 
them  the  shot.  I  have  25  acres  set  to  fruit, 
and  a  house  that  has  cost  $700  already,  and 
the  best  flower  garden  In  (his  part  of  the 
State,  hut  what  pleasure  is  it  when  one 
has  to  stand  guard  every  day?  q.  a.  ii. 

Michigan. 


Famous  Angle  Lamo 

W HEN  we  tell  you  that  The  Anglo  Lamp  will  light  your  home  better,  cheater 
aiul  more  satisfactory  than  gas,  electricity,  gasoline,  acetylene  or  any  other 
light,  we  mean  better,  cheater  and  more  satisfactory  and  are  ready  to  back 

these  statements  with  proof.  For  our  lamp 
is  constructed  on  a  new  principle  of  oil  light¬ 
ing  (patented  by  us)  which  completely  does 
away  with  the  smoke,  odor  and  bother  of 
the  ordinary  lamp  and  yet  makes  “The 
Angle”  so  much  cheaper  to  burn  than 
even  the  ordinary  lamp  that  it  PAViS 
FOR  ITSELF. 

Better  Than  Gasoline. 

Because  all  gasoline  lights  use  mantles.  And 
all  mantle  lights  are  intense,  glaring,  pene¬ 
trating.  That  is  why  one  conscientious  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  tries  to  give  his  mantle  at 
least  a  little  of  the  soft  yellow  tone  which 
makes  the  kerosene  light.  And  absolutely  re¬ 
fuses  to  make  a  "pure-white”  mantle.  For  he 
knows  what  all  tstudents  of  lighting  methods 
know— that  the  “pure-white”  mantle  creates  a 
light  so  intense,  so  penetrating,  that  like  the  X-Ray  it  pierces  the  retina  of  the  eye,  soon  causing 
blindness.  And  yet  some  people,  because  the  very  tenetrating  qualities  enable  them  to  read  at 
a  long  distance  as  from  the  fixtures,  still  use  such  eye-destroying  lights. 

Then,  too,  gasoline  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous'illuminants;  while  the  constant  breaking  of 
the  delicate  mantles  makes  it  expensive  far  beyond  the  cost  of  the  fuel. 

Tlie  Angle  Lamp,  on  the  other  hand,  while  giving  a  light  of  the  finest  quality  known  to  science 
is  absolutely  safe,  requires  little  attention  and  never  gets  out  of  order.  Mr.  E.  C.  Parmelee' 
Highlands,  N.  J„  sums  it  up  briefly  in  a  recent  letter,  "My  Angle  Lamps,”  he.says,  "have  saved  20 
times  their  cost  in  oil,  burners,  chimneys  and  cuss  words.” 


Better  Than 

"The  Acetylene  Light"  says  Dr.  David  T. 
Day,  Chief  of  the  mining  and  mineral  resources 
division  of  tlie  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  “is 
even  more  glaring  indoor  than  the  arc  light  out¬ 
doors.”  Dr.  Day  places  Acetylene  as  the  worst 
of  all  artifical  lights  for  home  use — more  pene¬ 
trating  and  more  harmful  than  the  mantle 
lights. 

But  Acetylene  has  a  worse  feature,  even  than 
this— the  danger.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most  explo¬ 
sive  and  probably  the  most  penetrating  gases 
known  to  science,— so  penetrating  is  it  that  it 
sifts  through  even  tlie  water  with  which  all 
acetylene  generator  manufacturers  presume  to 


Acetylene. 

seal  tlie  gas-storage  tanks.  And  don’t  think  a 
large  quantity  need  sift  through  to  cause 
trouble.  For  any  mixture  of  acetylene  and  air 
from  one  part  of  gas  to  three  of  air,  up  to  one 
tart  gas  to  40  tarts  of  air  may  explode  I 
How  strong  tlie  contrast  between  this  danger¬ 
ous  system  of  which  you  never  can  be  sure  and 
the  safe,  clean  Angle  Lamp,  which,  because  of 
its  double  fount  construction  and  “angle" 
flame,  absolutely  cannot  explode.  And  how 
strong  the  contrast  between  the  intense,  eye¬ 
straining  acetylene  light  and  the  soft,  warm, 
restful  Angle  Lamp  1 


Better  Than  Ordinary  Lamps. 


‘The  oil  lamp,"  says  Dr.  Day.in  another  part 
of  the  article  above  referred  to,  “yellow,  steady, 
fairly  soft,  is  still  tlie  supreme  reading  light  in 
general  use."  This  splendid  kerosene  quality  of 
light  forms  the  only  ground  for  comparisons 
between  our  lamp  and  the  old  fashioned  kind. 
Because  The  Angle  Lamp  is  an  entirely  new 
principle  of  oil  lighting  which,  while  generating 
a  far  better  and  more  brilliant  light  than  the 
old  style  lamp,  lias  completely  done  away  witli 
all  the  smoke,  odor  and  bother  of  the  old  style 
lamp. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished 
as  easily  as  gas.  It  requires  filling  only  once 
or  twice  a  week,  which  may  be  done  with  abso¬ 


lute  safety  while  the  lamp  is  lighted.  It  never 
smokes  or  gives  tlie  slightest  odor  whether  the 
light  is  turned  at  full  height  or  turned  low  like 
gas.  It  is  absolutely  safe. 

And  yet  the  very  features  which  make  The 
Angle  Lamp  tlie  most  convenient  light  ever 
invented  by  giving  perfect  combustion  of  oil, 
make  it  also  the  cheapest.  For  one  quart  of  oil 
bums  10  hours.  Figure  what  that  means  in 
economy  t 

Now  if  you  have  read  this  advertisement 
closely  you  understand  why  we  offer  to  prove 
what  a  completely  satisfactory  light  The  Angle 
Lamp  is  by  sending  any  lamp  listed  in  our 
catalog  "NN”on 


30  DAYS’  TRIAL.  And  you  win  understand  why  such  people  as  ex-Pres. 

Cleveland,  the  Rockefellers,  Carnegies,  etc,,  who  care 
nothing  about  the  economical  features  of  tlie  Angle  Lamp  have  chosen  THIS  oil-burning  lamp 
for  lighting  their  homes  and  estates  in  preference  to  gas,  electricity,  acetylene  or  any  other  sys- 
tem.  The  Angle  Lamp  will  please  you  as  it  does  thousands  of  o tiiers.  Write  for  our  catalog N  N , 
listing  32  varieties  from  $1.80  up,  and  giving  you  information  about  all  lighting  methods  that 
would  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars  to  collect. 


THE  ANGLE  MFG.  COMPANY.  78-80  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


SBELL’S 

BANNER  SEED* 
COLLECTION  O 

52$  WORTH  FOR  All T 

To  Introduce  our  tested  | 

Northern  grown  seeds  to 
thousands  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  wo  will  send  this  Ban¬ 
ner  Collection  worth  52c  for 
20c.  Itconslsts  of  one  packet 
each:— Promo  Sweet  Corn; 
Lightning  Express  Cabbage; 

Verlllrsfc  Lettuce;  Crimson 
Giant  Radish;  June  Pink  To¬ 
mato;  Mixed  Cucumber;  De¬ 
troit  Dark  Red  Beet  and 
Emerald  Gem  Muskmelon. 

Entire  Collection  2Ue; 
postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

8. M.  Isbell*  Co.  < 

131  Pearl  St. 

J  aeison.Mich 


SBELL’S 

“early  bird” 


eautlful  color  and  shape, 
excellent  quality,  tender, 

Juicy  and  crisp;  never  be¬ 
comes  pithy.  Best  radish 
for  home  use  or  for  market. 

The  “Early  Bird”  Is  the 
earliest,  llnest  flavored,  1  V 
handsomest,  red  turnip  radish 
known.  Send  12c  to  pay  for  pack-  ( 
lug  and  postage  wo  will  send  yu 
a  large  package  of  “Early  Bird”  $oA 
Radish  Seed  worth  15c,  and  our 
seod  catalog.  Catalog  alone  free. 
to,  B.  ft.  1BBELL  &  00. 

1JI  Pearl  Street  Jackson,  Mioh.„ 


“EAR. LI  BELL’ 

RED  TOMATO 

Every  family  should  plant 
I  the  “ISarltbell”— the 
llnest  extra  early  red 
[tomato  ever  introduc¬ 
ed.  Earliest,  smooth¬ 
est,  heaviest  yielding,  1 
best  quality  tomato  il 
grown;  ripens  uniform¬ 
ly  tlrm,  delicious  fruit. 

Send  12c,  we  will  send 
large  package  of  “Ear- 10  A 
dbell"  Tomato  Seed  lAw 
worth  15c,  and  seed  catalog, 
Catalog  freo.  B.  M.  Isbell  &  Co, 

131  Pearl  St 


ALL  FOR  30c 


Send  30c,  silver  or 
stamps,  we  will 
send  you  one  of 


agi 

elude  our  lanje  atalog  free.  This  entire 
collection  or  tested  seeds  is  worth  82e— 
you  get  It  for  30o,  If  you  order  at  once. 
B.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  lSlPeorl  St,  Jackson, Mich. 


GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WOULD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  high 
Grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  GRAND  BRIZE 
World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  HHJ4. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvnle  Farm,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


TRAWBERRY 


lilackherry  and 
Raspberry  Plants 

Extra  heavy-rooted,  high-grade  stock,  true  to  name. 
Write  us  what  you  will  need  for  spring  planting.  We 
wl lHjuofcyrou  Spec  1  a  1  j>  r lees  b  yretu  r  n  mall.  A.  It. 


YVKJ* 


special  pi 

CO.,  it. 


I>.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Waterloo  Yapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 


The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  15,  1006 

The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  A 
FREE  SAMPLE 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUT 


I  want  you  to  try  this  free  .ample  .Dout  for  I  know  you’ll 
like  it  bo  well  you'll  order  ionic.  Grimm  Spout,  are  sold 
under  a  guarantee  to  produce  one-fourth  more  .up,  with  less 
injury  to  the  tree 
than  any  other,  or 
you  get  your  rnoucy 
back.  You  see,  I 
know  what  my  »pouta 
will  do.  G  rim  in 
Spouts  permit  practi¬ 
cal  reaming  and  uee  ...  ...  .  ,  , 

of  a  practical  Bucket  with  or  without  hook. 

Cover.  Old-fashioned  galvanized  Iron  spout,  are  tree 
killers,  k'nr  14  cts.  I  'll  send  you  a  sample  llrlght  Charroal 
Tin  Syrup  (  an  that  you  can  buy  at  $10.00  per  hundred  cash. 
F.  O.  B.  your  station,  in  lots  of  50  or  more.  My  Bright 
Charcoal  Tin  Cans  arc  better  made  than  cheap  coketin  cans, 
don't  cost  any  more,  and  don’t  leak.  I'll  send  you  catalog  of 
Evaporators  and  'l  tirst-cluss  maple  sugar  making  utensils. 

A.sk  for  print  £  <;.  H.  G1UA1M,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Grimm  Spout  No.  5, 

v  It"  ' 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Blue  and  White  Day  Lilies. — The 
blue  and  white  clay  lilies,  or  preferably 
Plantain  lilies,  are  better'  known  than 
most  of  the  Hemerocallis  or  yellow  day 
lilies,  mentioned  last  week.  They  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  genus  Funkia,  and  are  na¬ 
tives  of  Japan.  There  are  six  or  more 
species  and  a  few  garden  varieties,  but 
no  intentional  hybrids  appear  to  be 
known.  They  have  thick,  broad,  plantain¬ 
like  leaves,  very  different  from  the 
grassy  foliage  of  Hemerocallis,  and  tall 
racemes  of  white,  blue  and  purple  flowers 
that  open  in  the  day  and  close  at  night. 
The  best-known  kind,  common  in  door- 
yards  throughout  the  long-settled  parts 
of  the  country  is  probably  the  Orange- 
scented  plantain  lily,  Funkia  subcordata. 
It  forms  a  handsome,  symmetrical  clump 
of  foliage  18  to  20  inches  high,  with 
man"  racemes  of  large,  sweet-scented, 
waxy,  white  flowers  in  midsummer.  It 
is  a  stately  plant,  hardy  and  long-lived, 
making  fine  specimens  for  growing 
along  walks,  drives  and  in  angles  of 
buildings.  F.  ovata  also  forms  a  hand¬ 
some  foliage  clump.  1  he  leaves  are  large 
and  well  formed,  disposed  with  much 
symmetry  and  of  a  pleasing,  glistening 
grreen  co'lor,  The  blooms  are  numerous, 
deep  blue  in  color  and  carried  on  rather 
tall  stems.  It  is  very  common  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  is  highly  regarded.  F.  Sie- 
boldiana  and  F.  Fortune!  are  very  much 
alike.  Both  are  fine  plants,  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  have  pale  lilac  or  bluish 
flowers,  that  in  F.  Sieboldiana  do  not 
rise  much  above  the  foliage,  which  has  a 
silvery  tinge.  Fortunei  is  much  more 
commonly  grown  by  -nurserymen,  and  is 
often  catalogued  under  the  name  of  Sie¬ 
boldiana.  F.  lanci folia  is  a  narrow-leaved 
species  of  considerable  merit,  with  lilac 
flowers.  The  type  is  seldom  seen  except 
in  botanic  gardens,  but  a  pretty  dwarf 
variety  with  wavy,  white-margined  foli¬ 
age  is  sold  under  the  name  of  F.  undu- 
lata  picta,  and  occasionally  a  white-mar¬ 
gined  form  of  F.  ovata  is  offered  under 
the  trade  designation  of  Thomas  Hogg. 
A  much  larger  and  later-blooming  vari- 
etv  of  the  latter  species,  with  white- 
marked  foliage,  is  announced  as  a  fine 
novelty  and  named  Robusta  elegans  vari- 
egata. 

The  Funkias  were  formerly  included 
in  the  genus  Hemerocallis,  but  are  quite 
distinct  botanically  as  well  as  horticultur- 
ally,  though  both  genera  are  included  in 
the  great  family  of  Liliaceae.  It  is  well 
to  keep  the  distinction'  in  mind,  when 
speaking  of  Day  lilies,  that  the  yellow 
ones  all  have  narrow,  grassy  foliage  and 
belong  to  the  genus  Hemerocallis,  while 
the  white  and  blue  ones  have  broader 
plaintain-shaped  leaves  and  are  known  as 
Funkias. 

Persian  Walnut  in  the  North. — The 
Persian  or  Royal  walnut,  Juglans  regia, 
is  persistently  called  English  walnut  in 
this  country,  possibly  because  the  early 
imported  nuts  or  trees  may  have  come 
from  England,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact’, 
it  rarely  thrives  well  and  only  sparingly 
fruits  in  Great  Britain,  while  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  cultivated  throughout  Southern 
Europe  and  Eastern  Asia,  being  native 
to  the  latter  continent.  The  Persian  wal¬ 
nut  has  been  naturalized  in  this  country 
for  more  than  a  century,  but  has  rarely 
proved  hardv  north  of  the  latitude  of 
New  York  City.  Occasional  frees  appear 
to  be  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
attain  great  size,  bearing  heavily  for 
many  years,  only  to  have  the  tops  cut 
back*  by  unusually  severe  freezes.  This 
does  not  always  destroy  the  tree,  which 
may  again  bear  well  when  sufficient  wood 
is  grown.  We  know  of  many  such  trees 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  have 
invariably  found  the  nuts  of  fine  quality, 
though  generally  smaller  and  with  thick¬ 
er  shells  than  the  French  or  California- 
grown  specimens.  Additional  hardiness 
appears  to  be  developed  in  seedlings  from 
native-grown  trees,  and  at  least  two 
promising  native  eastern  varieties  have 
lately  been  developed.  One  is  the  Rush, 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  May  1”, 
1905.  It  is  a  large,  thrifty  and  appar¬ 
ently  hardy  tree  that  originated  in  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania,  and  is  claimed  to  be 
highly  productive.  The  nuts  are  of  fair 
size,  sweet  and  rich  in  quality,  and  with 
shells  thin  enough  to  crack  by  compres¬ 
sion  in  the  hand.  The  other  is  t’he  Nor¬ 
man  Pomeroy,  raised  in  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  from  a  nut  borne  'by  a  tree  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  appears  to  be  the 


only  Persian  walnut  successfully  grown 
so  far  north.  The  nut  was  planted  in 
1876,  and  the  tree  has  withstood  without 
harm  many  severe  Winters,  notably  that 
of  1901-2, 'when  nearby  peach  trees  and 
grapevines  were  killed.  It  is  claimed  to 
be  late-blooming,  the  staminate  and  pis¬ 
tillate  blooms  maturing  together  in  June, 
thus  greatly  lessening  danger  of  frost, 
and  ensuring  better  self-pollenizat'ion. 

'1  he  staminate  blooms,  or  catkins,  of 
many  Persian  walnuts  precede  the  pistil- 
lates  by  several  days.  I  his  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  pollination,  as  the  pollen  is  in  some 
way  preserved,  probably  by  being  caught 
on  the  foliage,  and  generally  reaches  the 
stigmas,  but  some  frees,  at  least,  seem 
nearly  or  quite  barren  unless  they  receive 
pollen  from  other  trees  blooming  more 
nearly  at  the  same -time.  The  wood  of 
the  Norman  Pomeroy  ripens  well  before 
Winter,  which  may  account  for  its  unus¬ 
ual  hardiness,  and  the  propagated  trees 
are  claimed  to  come  into  bearing  at’  an 
early  age.  The  nut  is  larger  than  the 
average  of  eastern  varieties,  and  of  very 
good  flavor,  having  received  a  gold  medal 
for  quality  at  the  Buffalo  Pan-American 
Exposition.  It  would  appear  that  with 
the  aid  of  this  northern  variety  Persian 
walnut  culture  may  be  extended  to  or 
above  the  Canadian  border.  1  rees  are 
offered  by  -the  originator.  Norman  Pom¬ 
eroy,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  \  he  fine  quality 
of  nuts  borne  by  acclimated  seedling  Per¬ 
sian  walnut  trees  in  the.  East  has  always 
been  a  mafter  of  surprise  to  the  writer. 
We  have  had  a  few  nuts  too  small  and 
thick-shelled  to  be  marketable,  but  the 
kernels  of  all  we  have  tried  have  been 
of  more  agreeable  flavor  that  those  of 
the  best  imported  or  California  nuts. 

Important  Industry  in  California. — 
Persian  walnut  culture  is  well  known  as 
a  rather  extensive  and  highly  profitable 
industry  in  California  and  Oregon,  it 
thriving  splendidly  near  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  varieties  most  in  favor  appear  to  be 
Mayette  and  Franquette,  large,  showy 
French  kinds,  though  some  new  ones  of 
local  origin  are  attaining  prominence. 
These  are  also  large,  showy  nuts  with 
thin  shells  and  generally  plump  kernels, 
just  right  in  appearance  for  market  and 
confectioners’  uses,  but  often  with  too 
great  astringency  for  pleasant  eating. 
The  imported  nuts  from  southern  Europe 
are  very  much  of  the  same  characfer. 
As  our  eastern  varieties  are  of  better 
quality  to  discerning  tastes  there  should 
be  pleasure,  even  if  no  great  profit, 
in  cautiously  testing  some  of  the  more 
hardy  kinds  of  promise. 

Astilbe  Davidi  is  a  new  hardy  plant  of 
great  promise  from  Western  China.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  the  long-known  pink- 
flowered*  herbaceous  “Spiraea,”  Astilbe 
Chinensis,  but  differs  in  much  taller 
growth,  reaching  five  or  six  feet  high 
when  established  in  rich,  moist  soil,  and 
in  later  blooming,  as  well  as  the  color 
of  the  massive  inflorescence,  which  is 
rosy  purple  with  blue  anthers^  in  Davidi 
and  light  pink  in  Chinensis.  1  he  plants 
are  absolutely  hardy,  needing  no  protec¬ 
tion  but  their  own  feathery  foliage,  which 
dies  down  in  Winter,  as  in  all  species  of 
the  genus.  The.  bloom  heads,  which  are 
often  nearly  two  feet  long,  appear  in  late 
July,  after  the  Rose  beetles,  which  in¬ 
variably  disfigure  the  flowers  of  other 
Astilbes  in  this  locality,  are  gone.  They 
are  very  showy,  and  are  carried  in  a 
noticeaby  erect  manner.  The  foliage  re¬ 
tains  its  decorative  appearances  until  late 
in  Autumn.  This  excellent  novelty,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  genus,  may 
be  easily  grown  in  every  garden,  but  ap¬ 
pears  to  best  advantage  when  planted  in 
rich  soil.  Tt  is  so  hardy  and  apparently 
long-lived  that  it  should  readily  find  fa¬ 
vor.  Strong  plants  cost  at  present  about 
50  cents  each.  It  seeds  with  some  free¬ 
dom,  and  may  readily  be  increased  in 
this  manner  or  bv  division  of  the  clumps 
in  Spring  or  Fall.  We  grew  126  plants 
from  one  packet'  of  seeds,  purchased  in 
1905  for  60  cents.  They  bloomed  mag¬ 
nificently  last  Summer,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  increase  in  strength  and  beauty  for 
manv  years.  Astilbes  for  garden  pur¬ 
poses  are  generally  considered  as  herba¬ 
ceous  Spiraeas,  and  are  frequently  cata¬ 
logued  under  that  name.  w.  v.  F. 


lumber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath  or 
shingles,  or  work  lumber  in  any  form,  you  should 
know  all  about  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS 

All  sizes  Saw  Mills.  Planers,  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath 
-Mills,  Shingle  Mills  etc.  Complete  line  wood 
working  machinery.  Catalogue  tree. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y.  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 

6  I  0  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  Clty« 


/'•Save  Y  our  T  rees^ 

Kill  Sar.  Jose  Scale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’sCs"yltaS>T"Soap  Ho.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt, 
mineral  oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to 
plant  life.  Endorsed  by  II.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual  of  cause, 
treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  to-day.  •* AM E8  GOOD,  Original 
Maker,  945  North  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 


U  Soluble 
Petroleum 


p»m  “SCALEC1DE 

If  YOU  will  guarantee  to  cover  the 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

WE  will  guarantee  to  kill  it  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Can  we  do  any  more?  5  es,  lowest  cost.  1  tire 
In  bbls.,  50c.  per  gal.;  10  gal.  cans,  $G;  5  gal.  calm,  *3.2..  ;1  gal. cans, 
*t  f  o.  b.  N.  Y.  One  gal.  makes  21  gals,  spray  by  simply  adding 

uater.  For  particulars  and  circular,  address  Dept.  A, 

li.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  11  Broadway,  New  YorK. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  anti  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
- — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE,. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  14, 


. . 


DESTROY 
SAN  JOSt 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SALI- 
M INK— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

trade 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At  It”  and 
"Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Halt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 

•  Hydraulic  Ham) 

works  night  and  nay  on  any  brook, 
creek  ri  veror  running  water. 

Used  and  end<  rsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments.  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-! 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co.  — ■ 

140  NASSAU  STREEET,  NEW  YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  P». 


DRAG  SAWS 


Hand  and  self  feed, adapted  to 
►team  or  gasoline  engine  or 
horse  tread  or  sweep  power. 
HARDER  MEG.  CO.,  Capacity  30  to  50  cords  a  day. 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Send  for  circular. 


THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 

Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  with*  aine  labor 
and  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Agents 
J  Wanted. 

\  f  Booklets  free. 


Rochester  Spray  Pu 


Rochester,  I.  Y. 


H  Is  Worth  While 

Bny  a  machine  that  docs  the 
work  right— that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  that  foliage  is  never 
burned,  but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

__  these  things.'  They  throw  finest  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  clog. 
Yon  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  Write 
for  instruction  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Mailed  free. 

I.It  FORCE  PI  MI-  CO.,  So.  2  11th  HU, Elmira,  N.Y. 
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The  man  behind 

the  Planet  Jr 


knows  it  takes  more  work  off  his  hands,  and  makes  him  do  better  gardening,  than 
any  other  garden  implement  made.  Besides,  Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  and 
Cultivators  are  well  made  and  they  are  guaranteed  —  no  other  maker  uses  such 
materials  or  puts  such  work  into  his  tools.  Half  a  million  users  know  how  long 
they  last. 

The  New  No.  6  Planet  Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  a  whole  set  of  the  strongest  and  most  useful 
garden  tools  ever  turned  out.  It  saves  your  time,  laborand  seed  and  runs  easily 
in  any  soil.  Does  the  work  of  three  to  six  men,  and  does  it  far  better.  Opens 
the  furrow,  sows  any  kind  of  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  in  hills  4,  6, 
8,  12  or  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls  the  ground  and  marks  out 
the  next  row  —  all  at  one  operation.  As  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator, 
or  Plow  it  adapts  itself  to  every  kind  of  crop,  and  is  used  all 
through  the  season. 

We  are  glad  to  send  anybody  interested,  our  New  Catalogue 
showing  many  scenes  of  successful  gardening  and  1907  Planet  Jr 
implements — Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes, One-  and  Two-Horse 
Riding  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators — 45  kinds  in  all. 
Even  if  you  have  a  Planet  Jr.  send  for  the  1907  catalogue  and  see  the  new 
things.  Write  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1107-v  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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STEVENS 

Thenarne — on  a  rifle  or  shotgun— that  guarantees  perfection  in  accuracy,  reliability  and 
safety.  It  would  require  many  columns  of  this  publi<  ution  to  tell  all  about  "Stevens”  fam¬ 
ous  guns.  Wo  want  you  to  know  about  them  and  we  make  it  worth  your  while  to  learn. 


RIFLES  FOR  BOYS 

Little  Scout  -  $2.25 

Stevens-Maynard,  Or.  $3 
Crack  Shot  -  -  $4 
Little  Krag  “  $5 

Favorite  No.  17  -  $6 


Send  two  2-cent  stamps  to  cover  postage  for  our  FREE 
CATALOG— it  tells  all  aboutguns,  rifles,  pistols,  ammu¬ 
nition.  sights,  targets,  reboring  old  barrels,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  things  a  sportsman  wants  to  know. 

Don’t  let  your  dealer  persuade  you  some  other  is  as 
good.  Insist  on  "Stevens.”  You  can  order  d  irec  from  us 
if  you  find  any  difficulty.  We  send  any  “Stevens”  firearms 
express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO.,  200  Pine  Street,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,U.S.A. 


1907. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


West  and  East. — Two  letters  received 
the  past  week  bring  out  the  point  1  have 
been  trying  to  make  about  land  values. 
A  man  in  an  eastern  State  says  his  boys 
want  to  go  West.  The  old  farm,  close 
to  a  large  city,  has  become  so  valuable 
for  building  purposes  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  farm.  Here  is  a  case  where  land 
values  have  increased  without  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  productive  power  of  the 
soil.  With  the  money  thus  earned  by 
his  land  this  man  can  go  West  and  buy 
a  good  farm,  having  capital  enough  to 
run  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  western 
man  flunks  he  can  sell  out  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  come  East  and  buy  a  farm  at 
half  or  one-third  the  price  per  acre  which 
his  western  farm  will  bring.  His  farm 
is  worth  $125  per  acre — value  based  on 
its  productive  power.  It  has  more  than 
doubled  in  value  on  his  hands,  and  the 
money  which  it  brings  will  enable  him  to 
buy  twice  as  much  land  in  an  eastern  or 
southern  State,  wifh  ample  cash  capital 
left.  Thus  one  man  will  go  West  be¬ 
cause  lie  docs  not  like  the  influence  of 
the  market  town,  while  the  other  thinks 
of  coming  East  so  as  to  get  nearer  the 
markets.  Both  will  speculate  on  the  in¬ 
creased  value  of  land.  As  between  the 
two  the  man  who  moves  West  is  more 
likely  to  be  satisfied  than  the  man  who 
comes  East.  It  will  be  easier  for  him  to 
grow  into  the  new  conditions,  for  they 
are  more  roomy,  and  he  can  expand.  The 
western  man,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
narrow  or  contract  his  methods  and  this 
is  always  harder  to  do.  For  example, 
if  he  buys  a  .cheap  farm  in  the  East,  he 
will  find  soil  which  requires  chemical 
fertilizers.  Somehow  I  found  stronger 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  fertilizers 
among  the  western  farmers  than  against 
any  other  part  of  eastern  farming.  It 
was  like  a  suggestion  of  glasses  or  false 
teeth  or  a  cane  to  men  who  claim  to  be 
sound  and  strong,  and  yet  know  that 
these  things  have  come  to  others  like 
them.  Western  men  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  their  rich  soil  will  ever  run  short 
of  fertility,  for  that  will  upset  many  plans. 
Yet  many  of  them  already  see  that  the 
West  must’  follow  all  farm  history  and 
that  it  will  be  no  disgrace  to  use  chemi¬ 
cals  when  they  are  needed.  If,  in  the 
course  of  years,  1,000  cattle  are  fed  on 
a  farm  and  sent  away  from  it  we  must 
understand  that  they  may  carry  nearly 
40,000  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  25,000 
of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  not  bad  farm¬ 
ing  or  any  insult'  to  the  land  to  plan  to 
bring  some  of  that  loss  back  to  the  farm. 
That  is  all  there  will  be  to  chemical  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  West  when  people  see  it.  I 
understand  one  reason  why  this  feeling 
against  the  use  of  chemicals  is  so  strong. 
Western  farmers  know  that  one  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  decrease  of  yields  is  the  careless 
methods  of  handling  the  soil.  The  use 
of  a  little  fertilizer  may  for  a  time  keep 
up  the  yield  without  better  farming,  but 
in  the  end  the  farm  will  be  worse  off 
for  it.  1  think  they  are  wise,  therefore, 
to  encourage  better  tillage  before  advis¬ 
ing  fertilizer. 

T he  End  and  Beginning. — At  Omaha 
I  went  all  through  a  large  packing  house, 
and  saw  the  entire  operation  from  the 
killing  to  the  packing.  The  cattle  stood 
and  took  their  doom  like  typical  “dumb 
brutes,”  but  the  hogs  went  screaming 
and  struggling  to  their  death.  That  visit 
made  me  more  and  more  content  with  a 
diet  of  baked  apples,  fishballs,  beans  and 
grain  food.  As  we  were  watching  a  lot 
of  fine  steers  designed  tor  the  export 
trade  slide  away  into  the  cooling  room 
a  farmer  from  southwest’  Iowa  said : 

“This  is  end  of  our  farming!” 

He  was  right,  because  those  animals 
had  manufactured  his  grass  and  grain. 
Yet  it  was  but  the  beginning  our  eastern 
farming.  We  are  able  to'  pay  for  the 
blood,  tankage  and  bone  from  these  steers, 
add  potash  and  raise  more  corn  to  feed 
more  animals  at  a  profit.  Thus  one  sort’ 
of  farming  may  begin  where  another  ends. 
A  whole  volume  could  be  written  to  show 
why  and  how  the  West  is  sending  both 
the  cream  and  the  wastes  of  its  farming 
to  help  maintain  the  agriculture  of  the 
East.  If  is  true,  however,  that  a  good 
many  western  farmers  are  thinking  over 
this  fertilizer  question.  The  way  they  are 
getting  at  it  is  illustrated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  a  well-known  Kansas 
farmer : 

If  you  wanted  to  raise  a  record-breaking 
yield  of  corn  on  good  Kansas  soil,  sod  plowed 
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and  well  manured,  would  you  use  160  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  in  addition  to 
the  manure? 

That  seems  to  be  a  fair  sample  of.  t’he 
way  people  are  coming  at  the  subject. 
My  scout  through  the  West  has  made  me 
very  shy  about  giving  advice  to  western 
farmers.  In  New  Jersey,  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  I  would  not  use  the  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  unless  I  knew  the  soil  was 
very  poor  in  nitrogen.  With  such  Kan¬ 
sas  land  as  I  think  is  here  meant  the 
argument  against  using  nitrate  alone  is 
stronger  yet.  Nitrate  of  soda  supplies 
only  one  element  of  plant  food — nitrogen. 
Under  the  conditions  named  is  an  extra 
supply  of  nitrogen  required?  I  t'hink  not. 
What  they  pointed  out  to  me  as  good 
corn  ground  seemed  well  supplied  with 
nitrogen,  and  the  manure  provided  a  good 
supply  of  it,  too.  To  use  nitrate  of  soda 
alone  would  supply  still  more  nitrogen,  or 
more  than  t'he  crop  needs.  The  effect 
would  he  to  stimulate  a  very  large,  rank 
growth  of  stalk  and  leaf.  Earing  and 
ripening  would  be  delayed,  and  if  our 
own  experience  counts  for  anything,  the 
yield  of  actual  grain  would  not  be  much 
increased. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  used  then 
to  help  out  the  yield? 

Yes,  if  I  owned  the  corn  I  would  not’ 
add  any  more  nitrogen,  but  use  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  All  grain  crops  re¬ 
quire  large  supplies  of  these  elements. 
The  phosphoric  acid  has  been  called  the 
life-giving  principle  in  seeds.  Corn  is 
particularly  in  need  of  potash.  The  ash 
of  the  cob  often  shows  30  per  cent  or 
more.  As  we  figure  a  “balanced  fertil¬ 
izer”  in  the  East,  manure  is  weak  in  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  compared 
with  nitrogen.  It  is  considered  very 
economical  t’o  add  these  chemicals  to  the 
manure.  Also  consider  the  plant-food 
history  of  most  western  land.  Grain  and 
live  stock  have  been  sent  away  from  it. 
These  have  taken  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  Clover  farming  and 
manure  have  kept  and  brought  in  a  good 
supply  of  nitrogen,  but  there  has  been  a 
constant  drain  of  the  ot'hers.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  on  most  western  farms 
it  would  be  beginning  at  the  wrong  end 
to  begin  to  buy  nitrogen  in  fertilizers. 
Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  most 
needed.  On  that  corn  I  would  use  75 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  either  225 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  or  150  pounds 
of  fine  ground  bone  per  acre.  I  would 
scatter  this  along  the  rows  and  work  it  in 
with  the  cultivator.  But  can  western 
farmers  afford  to  use  fertilizers  when  a 
ton  of  hay  which  costs  me  nearly  $20  at 
my  farm  nets  a  western  farmer  $5,  or 
while  a  beefsteak  which  I  saw  offered  at 
12]/,  cents  in  Omaha  costs  me  24  cents 
a  pound? 


Home  and  Farm. — “Oh,  shut  up!” 
Possibly  I  shall  lose  my  right  to  the 
title  of  “philosopher”  with  some  people 
when  I  say  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  ad¬ 
dressed  that  remark  to  a  member  of  his 
own  family!  Of  course,  I  ought  to  know 
that’  if  one  have  a  real  and  true  message 
he  is  sure  to  deliver  it.  If  lie  have  no 
message  at  all  the  best  plan  is  to  let  him 
talk  on  and  thus  prove  himself.  The  time 
was  shortly  after  midnight.  We  had  all 
put  in  a  tiresome  day,  and  had  traveled 
some  two  hours  into  t’he  pleasant  land  of 
dreams.  In  the  next  room  was  the  min¬ 
ister,  and  we  had  been  telling  him  what 
a  remarkably  fine  baby  Hope  Farm  can 
show.  As  if  to  humble  our  pride  the 
child  woke  up  and  proceeded  to  howl 
for  two  solid  hours.  I  do  not  know  to 
this  day  what  ailed  him,  but  he  woke  up 
the  house,  I  will  appeal  to  t'hose  who 
have  been  through  similar  performances 
to  say  if  my  remarks  were  justified.  They 
will  first  want  to  know  if  they  were  ef¬ 
fective.  They  were — for  almost  two  min¬ 
utes — then  the  child  started  in  again  until 
he  finished.  I’ll  guarantee  t’hat  I  am 
talking  to  hundreds  who  have  been 
through  the  same  performance.  You 
wanted  to  whip  the  child  and  yet,  when 
morning  came,  and  the  little  scamp  roused 
up  pink  and  smiling,  you  were  very  glad 
you  didn’t  do  it.  .  .  .  We  plow’ed  all 
through  the  first  week  of  the  year,  then 
t'he  frost  locked  up  the  crust  for  a  few 
days.  As  I  write  it  looks  as  if  we  could 
plow  again  soon.  I  never  saw  such  a 
Winter,  still  if  we  do  not  have  a  severe 
snap  later  on  to  kill  the  buds  it  will 
prove  a  profitable  one.  We  are  getting 
our  fields  cleared  of  cedars  and  White 
birch.  After  this  gets  a  little  drier  we 
shall  trim  out’  all  wood  large  enough  for 
Lima  bean  poles,  pile  the  rest  and  burn 
it.  Then  as  soon  as-  t’he  ground  is  fit  we 
shall  take  the  Cutaway  and  tear  up  the 
surface  before  we  plant  trees.  We  have 
not  done  this  in  former  years,  but  I  am 
now  satisfied  it  is  the  best’  thing  to  do, 
for  otherwise  we  cannot  get  a  good  sod 
for  our  mulch  culture.  The  trees  look 
first-rate  thus  far,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  crowd  them  hard  this  year.  Tf  all  goes 
well  we  shall  have  our  hands  on  a  slice 
of  _  that  income  we  have  worked  and 
waited  for.  h.  w.  c. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds,, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Progress  in  Plowing.”  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co. ,32 7 Factory  St„  St.  Clair.  Mich 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  set  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

have  back  of  them  Ol  years  experience  in  plow 
building,  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest  draft, 
most  durable,  best  working  plows  made.  Our 
sot'tcentre  steel  mouldboards  tempered  by  our  special 
process  are  warranted  not  to  break  or  wear  out 
for  5  years.  Our  steel  beams 
and  malleable  standards  are 
warranted  for  a  lifetime. 


Our  No.  29 
STEEL  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE 
PLOW, illus¬ 
trated  here, 
works  equally 
well  on  level 
land  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  ^furrow  as  any  flat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent  in 
your  town  write  us  for  our  special  proposition 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
finest  line  of  Steel  Flows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Planters.  Hillers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
etc.,  sold  in  the  East. 

H,  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON, 

20 to 40  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge),  N.Y. 


The  Acme  Harrow 


^Well  pulverized  soil 
is  the  moat  im¬ 
portant  requi¬ 
site  of  a  good 
seed  bed.  No 


field— no 
matter  how 
rich— is  well 
prepared  for seed 
unless  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly 
pulverized. 

Does  the  old  fashioned  spike 
or  spring  toothed  harrow  do 
that!  It  does  not.  It  does  tear 
np  the  grass,  weeds  and  trash  the 
plow  burled,  and  which  should  stay 


Try  the 
Acme 


buried. 

What  you  need  is  the  ACME  All  Steel  Riding  Harrow— the 

only  harrow  built  on  scientific  principles. 

Fiat  steel  spurs  go  ahead  of  the  Acme  coulters  or  teeth, 
crushing  and  leveling  every  clod. 


Then  the  coulters  like  long  plowshares 
follow,  turning  the  soil  both  ways  and 
mixing  it.  When  they  get  through  with 
it  the  soil  Is  as  fine  as  a  Harrow  can  make 
it  and  presents  all  its  food  to  the  seed. 

Think  how  much  easier  on  the 
team  the  Acme  Harrow  is! 
The  old  harrow  dragged  blunt¬ 
ly  against  the  soil.  The  Acme 
cuts  smoothly  through. 

Then  the  Acme  is  very  conveni¬ 
ent  to  move  from  one  field  to  an¬ 
other,  as  a  lever  raises  the  coul¬ 
ters  from  the  ground.  One 
man  can  put  the  harrow  in  a 
wagon  or  sled  with  ease. 

The  Acme  is  the  lowest  priced  harrow 
made  and  is  built  to  last. 

Write  lor  free  book, "A  Porfeot  Seod  Bed." 
Written  by  distinguished  agriculturists. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Box  38, 


A  postal  to  mo  and  It  will  come. 

MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 


The  best  forks  bear  this  label 


they  Com  No  More 


A  Good  Fork  must  be  formed  on  cor¬ 
rect  lines,  for  the  special  work  it 
has  to  do.  And  it  must  “hang”  just 
right,  feel  handy,  and  work  easily. 


True  Temper  forks  are  as  perfect 
as  the  science  of  mechanics  and  skill 
of  workmen  can  produce. 

They  must  prove  true  in  quality, 
construction,  “hang”  and  temper 
under  severe  tests  and  inspections 
before  they  are  allowed  to  wear  the 
True  Temper  label  —  the  label  that 
appears  in  this  advertisement. 

They  are  by  far  the  best  made. 


Ask  your  Dealers  to  let  you  see 

the  True  Temper  line. 

*  *  * 

It  includes  Hay  Forks,  Manure 

Forks,  Spading  Forks,  Barn  Forks, 
Header  Forks,  —  every  known  kind 
of  good  fork,  as  well  as  Hoes,  Rakes, 
Weeders,  Hooks  and  all  other  Farm 
and  Garden  Hand-Tools — 

“The  best  tools  you  have  ever 

bought  at  the  same  prices  you  have 
always  paid.” 

Hr  *  H1 

Write  us  today  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
Tools  and  Their  Uses.”  It  tells  how  to 
save  time  and  money  on  your  work. 


AMERICAN  FORK  AND  HOE  CO.,  344  Am.  Trust  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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Special  gas  engine  iron,  after  a  German  formula,  is 
us  d  in  all  Olds  Engines,  making  them  ex  ra  durable.  They 
have  40%  less  working  parts  than  other  engines.  We  test 
every  one  for  power  and  proper  adjustment  and  guarantee 
successful  operation. 

Repairs  cost  practically  nothing.  Exact  duplicates  of  any 
part  can  be  furnished  at  once,  perfectly  machined  and  ready  to  put  on. 
This  is  important  in  case  of  accident.  They  are  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  engines  for  running  feed  cutters,  cream  separators,  churns, 
wood  saws,  threshers,  pumps,  etc. 

T-he  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  our  catalogue  of  Type  A  engines  (2  to  15 
h.  p.)  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out 

what  you  need.  0LDS  qAS  POWER  CO.,  908  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

OLDS  CAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  Binghamton.  New  York. 
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PUREBRED  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS  AND  THEIR  METHODS. 

Methods  of  Registering  Live  Stock. 

Among  the  more  important  duties  of 
an  association  for  promoting  purebred 
live  stock  is  'the  registration  of  animals 
and  furnishing  a  certificate  of  purity 
of  blood.  At  the  very  outset  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  arrangements  must  be  provided  for 
conducting  this  phase  of  the  business. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  at  t’his  time, 
that  the  animals  to  be  registered  are  of 
recognized  purebred  stock,  from  sire  and 
dam  of  accredited  standing.  It  becomes 
necessary  for  the  secretary,  under  the 
direction  of  the  execut’ive  or  other  com¬ 
mittee,  to  prepare  an  official  blank  form, 
which  may  be  distributed  free  of  cost, 
to  persons  who  desire  to  register  animals 
of  the  breed  on  the  books  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Such  a  form  is  provided  for  by 
all  purebred  stock  registration  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  commonly  known  as  an 
“entry  blank”  or  “application  for  entry.” 
These  blank  forms  differ  more  or  less 
according  to  the  source  from  whence 
they  come,  but  in  certain  particulars  they 
are  quite  alike.  The  following  facts 
must  invariably  be  given  by  the  appli¬ 
cant.  1.  Name  of  animal.  2.  Date  of 
birth.  3.  Name  and  number  of  sire.  4. 
Name  and  number  of  dam.  5.  Name  of 
the  breeder.  G.  Name  of  fhe  owner. 
Right  here  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
breeder  of  an  animal  is  the  owner  of  the 
dam  at  the  time  of  service.  On  January 
1,  1906,  there  were  about  65  associations 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  register¬ 
ing  live  stock  that  were  officially  recog¬ 
nized  bv  our  National  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  organizations  send 
out  to  applicants  who  wish  to  register 
stock,  blank  forms  of  widely  different 
size,  shape  and  style.  In  addifion  to  the 
six  facts  above  referred  to,  which  must 
be  made  clear,  come  various  others  of 
more  limited  application,  yet  justifying 
mention  here. 

In  many  cases  an  identification  system 
or  mark  is  required.  Most  breeds  of  cat¬ 
tle  either  call  for  some  color  description 
or  provide  an  outline  drawing  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  on  the  back  of  the  application  for 
entry,  on  which  may  be  sketched  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  color  marks.  If  one  is  to 
register  a  Holstein-Friesian  bull,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  back  of  his  application  he 
must  make  fairly  accurafe  drawings 
showing  form  and  relative  size  of  the 
black  markings  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
This  is  to  serve  as  an  identification  mark 
to  the  Society,  or  others,  should  future 
need  arise.  The  Guernsey,  Jersey  and 
Ayrshire  cattle  associations  make  similar 
provisions.  Breeds  of  horses  and  hogs, 
in  which  more  than  one  color  may  occur, 
as  a  rule  require  applicants  fo  give  color 
markings  on  entry  application.  Arti¬ 
ficial  markings  are  also  noted  on  some  ap¬ 
plications.  This  may  refer  to  a  private 
ear  label,  such  as  many  sheep  are  tagged 
with,  or  to  a  notch  or  notches  in  the  ear, 
as  applied  to  sheep  or  swine.  At  one 
time  t’he  American  Hereford  Cattle  Asso¬ 
ciation  tried  to  establish  a  system  of 
marking  in  the  ear  with  indelible  fluid, 
but  this  plan  was  discarded  as  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  the  brand  or  marks  often  fading 
badly.  Where  a  pig  is  to  be  registered, 
most  associations  require  that:  the  entry 
blank  give  the  number  of  pigs  in  the  lit¬ 
ter  farrowed,  of  which  the  animal  to  be 
entered  is  one,  specifying  the  number  of 
each  sex.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  note  how  many  of  the  litter  were  raised. 
In  the  case  of  horse  registry  associations 
it  is  customary  to  specify  on  the  entry 
application  the  pedigree  of  sire  and  dam 
for  several  generations — perhaps  four  or 
five — and  give  the  name  and  number  of 
each  animal  and  possibly  other  informa¬ 
tion.  ; 


The  more  careful  associations  register¬ 
ing  stock  require  the  entry  applications 
to  be  signed  with  great  care.  First,  the 
owner  who  desires  to  register  the  animal 
must  sign  the  application;  if  another  man 
owned  the  dam  at  the  time  of  service, 
he  also  may  and  should  be  required  to 
sign  the  entry,  while  it  may  and  should 
also  be  necessary  for  the  owner  of  the 
sire  to  sign,  if  he  be  a  third  party.  Some 
horse  associations  also  require  an  affida¬ 
vit  certifying  to  the  trufh  of  the  applica¬ 
tion. 

In  all  well  registered  associations,  no 
erasures  or  changes  of  any  sort  on  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  entry  are  at  all  permissible. 
If  one  were  to  send  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Jersey  Catt’le  Club  a  filled-out 
application  for  entry,  showing  changes  of 
any  sort  or  misspelled  names  of  animals 
or  errors  in  dates  or  signatures,  it  would 
be  promptly  returned  to  the  sender  with 
request  for  a  correct  one.  It  can  be  read¬ 
ily  understood  that  this  is  a  protection 
to  the  secretary’s  office,  for  this  official 
might  be  charged  with  some  of  the 
changes  himself.  In  this  connection — in 
all  properly  managed  associations,  the 
secretary  carefully  checks  up  the  state¬ 
ment’s  set  forth  on  the  application,  to  see 
if  the  names,  numbers,  etc.,  are  correct. 

The  expense  of  registration  varies  con¬ 
siderably.  In  general  it  costs  twice  as 
much  for  non-members  or  non-stockhold¬ 
ers  to  register  as  for  members  or  stock¬ 
holders.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  under 
the  circumstances  a  member  will  make 
a  material  saving  if  actively  engaged  in 
breeding.  In  sheep  associations  it  usual¬ 
ly  costs  members  50  cents  per  head  to 
register,  while  with  swine  the  price  is 
much  the  same,  but  may  be  a  dollar  per 
head.  The  registration  of  cattle  for 
members  usually  ranges  from  one  to  two 
dollars,  while  the  cosf  for  horses  is  more 
frequently  five  to  ten  dollars  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  expense  of  registration, 
however,  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  for  entry.  The  younger  the  animal 
the  less  the  cost  After  a  year  of  age  the 
cost  is  generally  increased  materially. 
It  may  cost  50  cents  to  register  a  lamb 
and  one  dollar  for  a  yearling,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cheviot  Association,  a 
doubling  in  cost  each  year.  Ten  years  or 
so  ago  the  American  Hereford  Cattle  As¬ 
sociation  passed  a  rule  debarring  perma¬ 
nently  from  registration  all  animals  nof 


registered  at 

the 

expiration  of 

12 

months  of 

age. 

This  increase 

of 

expense  or 

prohibitory  measure 

is 

adopted  to  promote  registering  while 
the  evidence  is  clear  and  in  hand.  With 
time  men  became  careless  and  forget  and 
frequently  lost  important  records.  In 
spite  of  this,  dead  animals  may  be  regis¬ 
tered  in  some  associations,  if  they  trace 
clearly  to  registered  stock  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  all  acceptable. 

Special  provisions  are  made  for  regis¬ 
tering  imported  animals,  certificates  be¬ 
ing  required  covering  various  points  •  of 
breeding,  health,  etc.,  two  governments 
and  American  and  foreign  breeding  asso¬ 
ciations  enforcing  very  exacting  laws  and 
rules.  It  usually  costs  more  fo  register 
imported  than  home-bred  stock,  while  the 
contrary  should  be  the  case.  The  Ameri- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 
It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BOVOVACCINE 

70,000  inoculations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  success,  and 
Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  #  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


MILK  TUBES' 


Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  50c.  Set  of  four 
12.  TeatOpener76c.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  81itter 
11.60.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON.  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
mone^  Write  prornpt); 


w.  cii 


omptly. 

ENEY, 


Manlius,  New  York. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMtJAEL'SKSSK; 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE 

Two  Bulls  old  enough  for  service;  one  imported. 
Farmer’s  prices. 

A.  S.  BELL,  West  Liberty,  W.  Va. 


Reg.  P.  Cbinas,- Reinsures  and  C.  Whiles. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cowa 
in  Calf.  Hamilton &Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg;,  Pa. 


KAL0RAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

were  shipped  into  almost  every  state  last  year,  and 
their  superior  qualities  are  recognized  wherever 
they  are  known. 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  young  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow  nnd  guaranteed  safe  with  pig,  at 
attractive  prices.  Who  wants  them? 

CALVIN  J.  RUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1004.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

PaIIaH  Durham  Cattle.  Both  sexes  for  sale! 
rtJlietl  uurnam  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  15 
$1.00.  A.  E.  LEEDOM,  Freeland,  Mus.  Co.,  Ohio. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May.  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silvei 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pbarsalia,  New  York 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  LTHOUGHTON,  See’y.-Brattleboro.  Vt. 


FL0RHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

The  Show  Ring  successes  and  very  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Advanced  Register  Annals  prove  that 
’  - - -  ’  UTILITY  '  *  ' 


we  have  BEAUTY  and  UTILITY  combined  in 
a  high  degree. 

Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale, 

both  home-bred  and  imported,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  excellence. 

Inspection  invited.  Tuberculin-tested. 

J.  L,  HOPE,  Sup’t.,  Madison,  New  Jersey, 

BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  He  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

,  HOLSTKIN-FBIE8IAN8. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Bred  from  the  host  families.  Special  prices  on 
young  bulls  from  officially  tested  dams. 

A.  S.  HELL,  West  Liberty,  W.  Va. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 


$15,000 


This  Is  the  Report  of  my 
Great  DEC.  Special  Sale 


$15,000 


To  accommodate  the  many  who  were  unable  to  buy 
in.  December,  I  will  continue  cut  prices  on  Registered 
Holstein  Cows,  Heifers,  Calves  and  Service  Bulls 
for  the  next  30  days. 

onn  head  to  select  from  qnn 

OUU  During  This  Special  SaleOUU 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  New  York. 


HOLSTEI NS 

A  FEW  CHOICE 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale 

BY  AS  GOOD  SIKES  AS  THERE  ARE  LIVING. 

Dams  With  Large  Official  Records 

Write  Just  what  you  want. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa 

|CDC C VC- Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
lldlOla  I  O  sale,  2  cows,  4  heifers,  22  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


Rkgist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln.  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
,  and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
I  Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
,  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
fstock  and  make  your  own 
.  .  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  of  Knraka  130K91  for  Ncw  catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


OF 

AVON. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

1  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W .  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wc  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  I)R. 
HOLLAND'S  MKBICATF.D  STOCK 
SALT  on  CO  days'  trial,  frelkbt  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benellt,  It 
costs  you  nothin*;  11  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $£.oo.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


p"OR  SALE— Duroc.  Jerseys,  Bred  Sows  and  Fall 


Pigs,  Choice  Bronze  Turkeys.  Partridge  Wyan- 
uoites,  Partridge  P.  Rocks,  Barred  1’.  Rocks,  Rouen 
Ducks,  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  bred  from  imported  stock. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


miRfin?  Pure  bred,  choice  pigs,  'A\i  months  old, 
UUI1UU4  $6  to  $8;  pedigrees  furnished;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  J.  W.  Campbell,  Fairpolnt,  Ohio. 


JOE  E 


KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  for  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Our  barns  are  full  of  big 
black  Jacks,  the  kind  that 
will  please  you.  Write,  or 
come  to  see  us,  a  large  lot 
to  select  from. 

WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


JACKS,  JACKS 

Jacks  87— Newton,  Kas. 
Jacks  70  I  35  Jennets  35 
Saddle  Stallions  30 
Trotting;  Stallions  lo 
Pacing;  Stallions  lo 
LEXINGTON,  KY. 

We  are  In  the  greateat  breeding  district 
In  the  world  for  Mammoth  Jackx,  Saddle 
and  Harneae  Horses,  and  wo  have  the 
grandest  lot  to  show  you  of  any  firm  In  the  country.  It  Is  to  your 
Interest  to  Inspect  OUr Stock  before  buying.  Write  for  catalogue 
or  come  to  see  us.  J.  F.  COOK  A  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
BRANCH  BAitN,  NEWTON,  KANSAS. 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
llklinwiliuii  WWW  mi.  satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEBHORHS  e.  h.  knapp  &  son,  -  fabius,  m.  y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

EHG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importers  and  breeders  of  German  Coach,  Percheroa 
and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America  in  1906.  llavo  Imported  double 
the  number  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  in  horse  and 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  300  on  hand.  Give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  horses  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 
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can  Short-horn  Breeders’  Association 
charges  a  nominal  sum  for  registering 
home-bred,  and  a  fee  of  $100  per  head 
on  imported  stock. 

After  inspection,  if  the  application  for 
entry  is  found  correct,  the  Secretary 
sends  the  applicant,  within  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  a  “certificate  of  registry.”  This 
will  always  give  t'lie  name  of  the  animal, 
the  official  registry  number  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  name  and  number  of  sire  and 
dam,  the  date  of  birth,  the  name  of  the 
owner  and  possibly  breeder,  the  date  of 
certificate  and  signature  of  the  secretary. 
Some  certificates  are  very  elaborate. 
Some  of  the  horse  registry  associations, 
as  for  example,  the  Percheron  Registry 
Company  of  Ohio,  give  beautiful  large, 
thick,  engraved  certificates,  showing  con¬ 
siderable  pedigree,  and  intended  for  fram¬ 
ing  and  for  advertising  the  breeding  of 
the  animal.  As  an  opposite  extreme  some 
certificates  are  lit'tle  thin  slips  of  paper 
three  by  six  inches  in  size,  containing  the 
barest  facts,  and  well  suited  to  slipping  in 
an  ordinary  envelope.  Yet  some  of  the 
smaller  certificates  contain  considerable 
important  information,  as  is  shown  on 
the  Ohio  Poland-China  Certificate  of  Reg¬ 
istry. 

The  matter  of  name  on  the  certificate 
varies  widely  with  the  breed.  Sheep  are 
generally  registered  by  the  name  or  ini¬ 
tials  of  the  owner,  with  his  private  ear 
tag  number,  as  for  illustration,  “Jones 
279”  or  “O.  S.  U.  05.”  The  same  may 
apply  t'o  swine.  The  same  name  may  be 
used  many  times  in  some  associations,  as 
with  the  Short-horn,  but,  in  this  case,  a 
different  official  number  for  the  males  is 
always  given.  As  a  general  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  associations  do  not  allow  duplica¬ 
tions  of  names,  and  if  a  man  sends  in  a 
name  already  in  use  the  secretary  may 
fill  out  the  certificate  with  a  name  not’  on 
the  books.  The  official  number  given  an 
animal  on  registration  becomes  an  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  name,  and  should  be  used 
in  pedigree  making,  correspondence  about 
the  animal,  etc.  Long  and  cumbersome 
names  became  so  common  in  some  breeds 
that  rules  were  passed  prohibiting  regis¬ 
tering  names  containing  more  t’han  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  letters.  The  Holstcin- 
Friesian  Cattle  Association  of  North 
America  found  such  a  rule  necessary,  for 
the  breeders  made  use  of  names  of  such 
length  that  they  became  distinctly  objec¬ 
tionable.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  top- 
heavy  sample  of  Holstein-Friesian  name 
accepted  for  the  registration,  viz,  “Yankee 
Annan  Sir  Jewel  Echo  Mechthilde 
18924.”  And  there  are  others! 

The  owner  of  a  purebred  animal,  bought 
as  such,  should  possess  a  certificate  of 
registry,  and  it  should  accompany  the  pur¬ 
chase.  Under  no  circumstance  should  it 
show  erasure  of  any  sort,  by  knife  or 
pen,  and  if  it  does,  it  is  open  to  suspicion. 
If  a  man  buys  a  purebred  animal  at  an 
auction  sale  lie  is  entitled  t'o  a  certificate 
of  registry  with  the  animal  as  a  part  of 
his  property.  The  seller  would  have  no 
grounds  for  complaint  if  the  buyer  re¬ 
fused  to  take  t’he  animal  unless  the  cer¬ 
tificate  was  delivered  with  the  payment 
for  the  stock.  There  is  no  easier  time  to 
secure  such  papers  than  at  the  time  of 
sale.  The  operation  of  obtaining  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  registry  is  rarely  difficult  if  one 
has  been  careful  in  his  records  of  breed¬ 
ing  and  is  systematic  in  method.  Every 
breeder  of  purebred  stock  should  keep  a 
private  herd  or  flock  book,  entering  with 
care  the  names  and  numbers  of  all  ani¬ 
mals,  sire,  dam,  date  of  birt’h,  etc.  The 
name  and  number  of  sire  used  in  each 
service,  date  of  breeding,  date  of  foal¬ 
ing,  calving,  farrowing  or  lambing,  etc., 
are  all  highly  important.  One  may  eas¬ 
ily  fix  up  such  a  herd  register,  or  may 
buy  a  good  one  for  a  dollar  or  two. 
Various  live  stock  papers  and  some  breed¬ 
ing  associations  sell  private  herd  books, 
in  which  extensive  records  may  be  pre¬ 
served.  Every  careful  breeder  will  keep 
such  a  book.  Rules  for  entry  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  secretaries  of  nearly  all 
associations,  on  application,  c.  s.  plumb.  ‘ 


COWS  EAT  BOARDS. 

My  cows  eat  boards.  What  makes  them 
do  it,  and  what  is  the  remedy?  j.  j.  r. 

Busti,  N.  Y. 

Every  year  at  this  season  such  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked.  The  cows  lack  phos¬ 
phates  or  bone-forming  material  in  their 
food.  The  remedy  is  to  supply  what  is 
needed  by  feeding  wheat  bran,  oil  meal 
or  a  handful  of  fine  ground  bone  each 
day  mixed  with  the  other  grain.  This 
will  furnish  what  the  cows  lack,  if  they 
have  enough  other  food  to  eat,  and  they 
will  recover.  _ 

PLAN  FOR  A  BARN. 

Will  you  give  me  plans  for  a  barn  with 
throe  stalls  for  horses  and  four  for  cows, 
and  box  stall:  with  room  in  loft  for  hay  and 
fodder?  I  would  want  room  for  wagons  un¬ 
less  it  would  be  cheaper  to  build  a  shed  out¬ 
side  for  them.  j.  q.  r. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  shown  below  calls  for  a  build¬ 
ing  54x34  feet.  The  horse  stalls  are  five 
feet  from  centers  and  nine  feet  deep. 
The  box  stall  is  9x10  feet.  I  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  granary.  16x10  feet.  In  the  cor¬ 
ner  marked  hay  is  a  chute  2x4  feet  with 
about  one-half  of  its  height  cut  out  on 
the  stable  side.  Hay  can  be  filled  into 
this  from  the  loft  above,  and  taken  out 
at  will,  and  save  many  steps  going  up  and 
down  stairs.  We  have  given  the  cows 
3 y2  feet  of  platform,  and  the  platform 
five  feet  wide.  If  they  are  large  this 


will  be  none  too  much  ;  if  small  make  the 
platform  four  feet  six  inches,  or  perhaps 
four  feet  eight  inches.  1  have  allowed  for  a 
passage  at  end  of  cows.  The  door  between 
horses  and  cows  can  be  rolled  and  left 
open  if  desired.  In  fact,  I  would  roll  all 
inside  doors.  Windows  are  provided  in 
abundance.  There  is  an  objection  to  the 
small  windows  in  horse  stalls  admitting 
light  directly  into  the  face,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  admit  light  suffi¬ 
cient  from  another  source  and  have  stalls 
face  the  wall  as  they  must,  ordinarily,  to 
economize  space.  One  can,  however,  if 
the  light’  is  too  strong,  set  up  a  guard  or 
protector  under  the  window  which  will 
deflect  the  light  from  the  eyes.  Yes,  one 
could  build  a  cheap  shed  for  wagons  and 
save  over  the  building  here  suggested, 
saving  die  26  feet  of  drive  barn.  I 
should  say  that  it  would  be  ill  advised, 
however,  as  the  barn  would  never  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  or  complete.  h.  e.  cook. 


THE  CHESHIRE  BREED  OF  SWINE. 

At’  a  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Swine 
Breeders’  Association,  held  in  Syracuse 
recently,  the  breeders  present  were  asked 
to  give  some  of  the  points  which  led 
them  to  favor  this  breed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  among  those  mentioned: 

1.  Early  maturity.  This  was  empha¬ 
sized  as  one  of  the  strong  points  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Cheshire.  Tf  properly  man¬ 
aged,  he  is  in  condition  for  market’  at  anv 
time  after  reaching  a  weight  of  25 
pounds,  and  does  not  get  too  fat.  With 
the  present  tendency  to  demand  light¬ 
weight  pork  this  is  a  point’  well  worth 
considering. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  meat.  It  was 


claimed  that  the  flesh  is  fine,  hard  and 
firm,  having  the  fat  well  intermixed  with 
the  lean. 

3.  Fine,  strong  bone.  While  the  Ches¬ 
hire  is  a  much  finer-boned  hog  than 
many  of  the  larger  breeds,  it  is  able  t’o 
stand  up  well  under  heavy  weight. 

4.  Small  waste  in  dressing.  While 
other  breeds  may  equal  it  in  this  respect, 
the  Cheshire  certainly  ranks  high.  At 
the  International  Live  Stock  Show  in 
Chicago  in  1905,  a  Cheshire  sent  by  Cor¬ 
nell  University  captured  t’he  prize  for  the 
highest  percentage  of  dressed  meat  to 
live  weight.  This  pig  weighed  215  pounds 
alive  and  193  pounds  dressed. 

In  short,  the  Cheshire  may  fairly  be 
said  to  hold  the  position  of  the  white 
bacon  hog  of  America,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  adapted  to  t’he  production  of 
early  maturing  pork  of  fine  quality. 
Many  people  admire  the  Berkshire,  but 
wish  that  he  had  a  white  coat  instead  of 
a  black  one.  For  such  people  the  Ches¬ 
hire  is  the  hog  of  their  choice.  Some 
have  objected  to  the  long  head  and  nose 
of  this  breed,  but’  the  best  breeders  have 
nearly  or  quite  removed  that  objection. 
The  long,  rangy  body  of  the  Cheshire 
is  one  of  its  strong  points,  but  for  those 
who  prefer  a  shorter  and  meatier  type,  it 
is  to  be  found  within  the  breed,  good 
ones,  too.  I  visit’ed  one  herd  which 
showed  some  admirable  animals  of  this 
type.  FRED  W.  CARD. 


BREEDING  A  YOUNG  MARE. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  breed  a  mare  next 
July  that  will  not  bo  three  years  old  until 
August?  d.  s. 

Connecticut. 

If  the  mare  in  question  were  well 
grown  and  strong  made  it  would  do  to 
breed  her  so  that  by  the  time  she  was 
ready  for  business  herself  she  would  have 
raised  a  couple  of  colts  and  paid  for  her¬ 
self  up  to  the  time  she  could  earn  her 
living  by  work.  c.  A.  chapman. 

Vermont. 

I  can  certainly  see  no  objection  to 
breeding  a  mare  that’  will  be  nearly  four 
years  old  when  she  will  be  due  to  foal, 
provided  that  she  is  now  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  is  to  •  have  a  good  chance  for 
the  year  and  a  half  to  come.  She  will 
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15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
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CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cure. 
1  ho  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever 
used.  Removes  nil  bunches  from 
Horses.  Impossible  to  produce 
scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu- 
advlco  tree. 

)..  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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Is  Your  Horse! 
Worth  $l.°°  ? 


That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
splint,  spavin,  wind- 
_  .  „  .  puffs  or  bunches. 

fradeHarfc.  We  jiaye  thousands 

of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  Fasig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n,  writes : 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $i,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  If  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Sampl e/ree.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

iWra.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.J 


not  necessarily  stop  growing  if  well  cared 
for  while  carrying  the  foal  and  caring  for 
it  afterwards.  While  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  not  breeding  the  mare  as  a 
tliree-year-old,  there  is  the  very  bes£  of 
reasons  for  doing  so,  and  that  is  you  save 
a  full  year.  e.  p.  mayo. 

Maine, 


“Old  man  had  his  left  leg  cut  off  by  a 
railroad.”  “You  don’t  say!”  “It’s  a  fact; 
an’  lie  made  enough  out  o’  it  to  paint  the 
house,  take  the  mortgage  off  the  mule  an’ 
buy  Sue  a  pianner.”  “My !  but  ain’t 
Providence  on  the  side  o’  some  folks !” — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 
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REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin , 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


S3  PACKACE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  _ 

Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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(Improved  Robbins) 


Potato  Planter 


The  only  planter  that  does  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  work  —  no  misses  or 
doubles  —  and  gives  you  a  uniform 
“  stand  ”  from  the  entire  crop. 

No  waste  of  land,  no  waste  of 
seed,  no  waste  of  time  and  labor. 

Write  for  the  New  1907  Iron  Age  Book— Free— and  find  out 
about  this  and  all  other  Iron  Age  Potato  Machinery  and 
Farm  Implements. 

^  BATEMAN  MFCL  CO.,  Box  103  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

A  $2.00  BOOK  FOR  $1.00. 

We  have  just  a  few  volumes  of  this  book  that  have  become  slightly  soiled  ou 
one  end.  Unless  your  attention  were  called  to  it,  you  would  scarcely  notice  it; 
but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the  regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long  as  they 
last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid  to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1.  'The  postage 
alone  is  17  cents.  This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great  live  stock  book,  with  nearly 
100  full-page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  for  single  volumes  with  $1  will  he  accepted  as  long 
as  the  soiled  edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 
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SOME  FEED  MIXTURES. 

This  is  the  heyday  for  the  makers  of 
cheap  (?)  feed  stuffs.  Not  cheap  to  the 
farmer  who  buys  them,  though  the  price 
may  lie  considerably  under  what  is  asked 
for  standard  goods.  Practically  nothing 
that  has  any  feeding  value  is  allowed  to 
go  to  waste.  Almost  every  day  we  are 
offered  some  new  feed  made  to  take  the 
place  of  an  honest  feed.  rJ  o-day  it  was 
ground  flax  screenings.  T  hese  are  low 
in  price,  and  are  made  of  broken  flaxseed 
and  weed  ends.  They  have  a  fairly  good 
analvsis,  but  smell  decidedly  unpleasant, 
and  we  prefer  something  else.  It  is  hard 
work  now  to  get  good  wheat  screenings 
for  chickens,  as  the  mills  are  grinding 
them  all  up  into  bran.  Buckwheat  feed  is 
being  offered  at  a  little  over  $20  a  ton, 
but  this  has  enough  hulls  mixed  in  to 
lessen  its  value  greatly.  Hominy  feed  that 
contains  no  ground  cob  is  not  as  plentiful 
as  it  used  to  be.  Rice  hulls,  rice  polish 
and  rice  bran  are  used  to  adulterate  vari¬ 
ous  feeds.  Oat  clippings,  which  were 
formerly  considered  of  no  value,  are  now 
all  used  in  the  making  of  some  of  the 
prepared  feeds.  Pure  cotton-seed  meal 
is  scarce.  Formerly  it  contained  43  to  45 
per  cent  protein,  but  41  per  cent  is  as 
much  as  any  of  the  mills  now  guarantee. 
Improved  machinery  makes  it  possible  to 
grind  many  of  these  good  and  bad  by¬ 
products  so  fine  that  the  naked  eye  can 
be  easily  deceived.  The  practice  with 
many  of  these  makers  of  by-products  is 
to  add  some  feed  that  has  value  in  itself 
and  a  good  analysis  to  give  the  mixture 
a  little  character.  1  hus  a  useless  good 
for  nothing  oat  by-product  that  will  ana¬ 
lyze  two  to  three  per  cent  protein  can 
by  adding  100  pounds  of  gluten  feed 
and  200  pounds  of  cotton-seed  per  ton 
make  a  feed  that  will  analyze  seven  to 
eight  per  cent  protein,  and  sell  at  from 
$23  to  $25  per  ton  when  practically  all 
the  value  in  the  ton  of  feed  is  found  in 
the  300  pounds  of  gluten  and  cotton-seed 
that  were  added.  The  buyer  is  paying 
for  mixing,  bagging,  freight  and  handling 
on  1,700  pounds  of  miserable  stuff,  and 
all  these  expenses  are  just  as  much  as 
for  a  high-grade  feed.  But  there  is 
money  in  it,  and  plenty  of  men  are  will¬ 
ing  to  push  whatever  has  money  in  it. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  dwell  on  the 
seamy  side  of  life  or  business  too  mu<  b, 
but  it  is  well  to  know  of  some  of  these 
things,  and  to  protect  the  old  cow  who 
wants  to  do  her  work  well,  but  must  have 
good  materials  of  the  light  sort  if  she  is 
to  do  it.  _ _ H-  G-  M- 

" SANITARY  COW  MANGERS.” 

Prof.  Card’s  timely  article  on  mangers, 
on  page  971,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
My  barn  has  modern  cement  mangers; 
may  sound  all  right,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  can  come  anywhere  near  to  the 
mangers  or  “tubs,”  as  they  are  called, 
of  the  dairymen  on  this  end  of  Long 
Island-  dairymen  are  scarce  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  now.  Their  managers  were  whisky 
barrels  cut  in  half,  which  made  two 
mangers.  When  not  in  use  they  were 
removed  from  in  front  of  the  cow-s; 
they  could  likewise  be  easily  scalded  if 
necessary,  and  stood  out  in  the  sun  and 
air.  They  were  simple,  inexpensive  and 
never  needed  the  service  of  a  stable 
broom  to  sweep  up  the  leavings,  and  to 
my  way  of  looking  at  it  left  the  cement 
manger  far  in  the  rear.  New  things  are 
not  always  the  best,  neither  is  the  most 
costly  thing  necessarily  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  homely  art'icle.  j.  w.  P- 

Brooklyn. 

HANDLING  THE  COLT. 

My  experience  in  raisins  colts  has  been 
that  they  make  larger  and  stronger  horses 
when  given  good  hay  in  Winter  and  good 
pasture  in  Summer,  with  no  grain,  than  when 
kept  too  fat  with  concentrated  food.  Should 
the  colt  become  too  thin  it  would  be  well  to 
give  him  regular  light  rations  of  oats  and 
wheat  bran  in  Summer,  or  a  few  ears  of  corn 
in  Winter.  The  colt  should  he  allowed  to 
run  in  the  field  or  yard  when  the  weather  per¬ 
mits  as  much  as?  possible,  with  a  chance  to 
run  to  shelter  when  inclined.  It  is  better 
for  a  colt  or  horse  to  be  led  some  distance 
from  the  stable  to  water  and  hack  than  that 
they  should  drink  cold  water  while  standing 


still  in  the  stall.  It  is  easy  to  teach  a  colt 
many  things  when  small  which  will  be  very 
useful  when  old  enough  to  harness.  By  tell¬ 
ing  him  “back”  when  backing  him  out  of  the 
stall,  and  “whoa”  when  stopping,  etc.,  he  will 
know  just  what  it  means  when  first  hitched 
to  a  wagon.  Always  take  an  apple  or  nubbin 
of  corn  or  some  other  dainty  to  give  the  colt 
when  loose  and  it  is  desired  to  catch  him. 
lie  will  then  come  willingly,  and  often  save 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  also  tends  to  keep 
him  good-natured.  When  in  the  pasture  field 
the  colt  should  have  a  good  chance  to  drink 
whenever  lie  may  want  to  without  going  in 
mud  to  his  knees  to  get  it.  The  colt  should 
never  be  teased  by  silly  men  or  boys.  The 
disposition  of  a  spirited  colt  is  easily  ruined 
in  that  way.  No  exact  rule  can  be  given  for 
raising  a  colt,  as  some  are  naturally  stronger 
than  others,  and  do  not  require  the  same 
care,  and  like  the  human  race,  dispositions 
differ.  The  most  nearly  perfect  rule  I  can 
think  of  is  common  sense  and  experience. 

New  Jersey.  wm.  R.  budd. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  it  takes  good 
feed  and  plenty  of  it  to  produce  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor.  First  see  that  the  mare 
is  fed  properly  before  foaling  that  she  may 
produce  a  strong  healthy  colt.  I  feed  corn, 
oats,  bran  and  barley  chop.  I  like  mangers 
for  a  horse  stable,  and  have  an  adjustable 
partition  between  tin*  two  upper  stalls,  which 
I  take  out  and  use  for  a  box  stall.  By  the 
time  the  colt  is  two  weeks  old  lie  will  begin 
to  get  his  nose  in  the  feed  box  with  t lie 
mare,  and  once  lie  comes  regularly  for  his 
share  of  feed  the  boys  put  his  little  halter 
on  and  get  him  over  to  the  other  feed  box, 
and  he  soon  learns  to  eat  there.  Then  I 
fasten  a  rail  across  the  corner  to  keep  the 
mare  away,  and  then  always  keep  more  oats 
and  bran  in  the  box  than  he  will  clean  up. 
There  is  no  danger  of  over  feeding  when  you 
don’t  allow  them  to  get  hungry.  1  always 
feed  chop,  fed  at  noon,  from  April  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  consisting  of  three  parts  smooth  wheat 
chaff  to  one  part  barley  chop,  allowing  a 
half  peck  of  chop  to  eacli  work  horse;  the 
chaff  is  made  wet  and  then  the  chop  is  added. 

T  prefer  to  wean  at  three  months  old.  I 
tie  the  mare  and  colt  and  let  them  stand 
side  by  side  with  a  pole  between — this  avoids 
fretting.  I  then  feed  all  the  oats  he  will 
eat  for  two  or  three  months  after  weaninj 
then  regulate  according  to  condition.  For 
a  change  I  substitute  bran  for  part  of  the 
oat  and  an  occasional  feed  of  corn  and  bran. 
Let  the  colt  out  in  the  yard  for  exercise 
morning  and  evening.  When  horses  are 
pastured  I  keep  the  mare  in  and  turn  out  1  lie 
colt  with  the  other  horses  for  a  few  weeks — 
then  take  a  piece  of  good  leather  about  eight 
or  10  inches  long  and  drive  10  eight-penny 
nails  through  it,  and  with  a  good  strip  of 
cloth  wrap  it  on  the  nose  band  of  his  halter 
and  then  turn  both  mare  and  colt  out,  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble.  I  like  to  raise 
colts  in  pairs.  aimi,ng  for  perfect  matches, 
but  do  not  pasture  them  in  daytime  the 
first  Summer  except  pretty  days  in  the  late 
Fall.  I  do  this  way  to  avoid  pot-bellied 
colts,  and  for  the  same  reason  feed  all  the 
oats  they  will  eat  after  weaning  to  prevent 
eating  too  much  hay. 

The  next  Summer,  along  about  .Tune  1, 
I  turn  out  to  good  pasture  and  let  them 
run  till  Fall  without  grain  ;  then  feed  enough 
oats  morning  and  evening  with  corn  and  bran 
at  noon  to  keep  them  plump.  Some  one  has 
said  “Let  a  colt  lose  his  fat  and  there  is  no 
telling  where  it  will  come  back  on  him,” 
or  in  other  words  take  a  fat  colt  with  a 
perfect  shape,  let  him  get  poor,  and  then 
refatten,  and  he  will  most  likely  have  quite 
a  different  shape,  but  if  he  is  kept  fat  until 
he  is  a  matured  horse  his  shape  will  be 
insured.  ,T.  P.  w. 

Detour,  Md. 


Child’s  Awful  Skin  Humor 

Screamed  With  Pain-Suffering  Nearly 
Broke  Parent’s  Heart-Speedily 
Cured  by  Cuticura. 

“I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  Cuticura 
Remedies  have  put  a  stop  to  twelve  years 
of  misery  I  passed  with  my  son.  As  an 
infant  I  noticed  on  his  body  a  red  spot, 
and  treated  same  with  different  remedies 
for  about  five  years,  but  when  the  spot 
began  to  get  larger  I  put  him  under  the 
care  of  doctors.  Under  their  treatment  the 
disease  spread  to  four  different  parts  of 
his  body.  The  longer  the  doctors  treated 
him  the  worse  it  grew.  During  the  day  it 
would  get  rough  and  form  like  scales.  At 
night  it  would  be  cracked,  inflamed  and 
badly  swollen,  with  terrible  burning  and 
itching.  When  I  think  of  his  suffering  it 
nearly  breaks  my  heart.  His  screams 
could  be  heard  down  stairs.  The  suffering 
of  my  son  made  me  full  of  misery.  I  had 
no  ambition  to  work,  to  eat,  nor  could  I 
sleep.  One  doctor  told  me  that  my  soil’s 
eczema  was  incurable,  and  gave  it  up  for 
a  bad  job.  One  evening  I  saw  an  article 
in  the  paper  about  the  wonderful  Cuti¬ 
cura  and  decided  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  tell 
you  the  Cuticura  Ointment  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  when  I  had  used  the 
first  box  of  Ointment  there  was  a  great 
improvement,  and  by  the  time  I  had  used 
the  second  set  of  Cuticura  Soap,  Oint¬ 
ment  and  Resolvent  my  child  was  cured. 
He  is  now  twelve  years  old,  and  his  skin 
is  as  fine  and  smooth  'as  silk.  Michael 
Steinman,  7  Sumner  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  April  16,  1905.” 


*  A  %  /to  FARMERS 

Collar  BoomrAND  DAIRYMEN 

,  p  P  P  p  ttg  it  will  pay  every  farmer  or  every  farmer’s  wife 

I  l\L-la»  o  s/j  to  sit  right  down  and  write  for  Sharpies  “Bus¬ 
iness  Dairying.”  This  valuable  book  contains  in¬ 
formation  that  can  be  found  in  no  other  book, 
and  will  help  any  dairyman  to  make  his 
business  more  profitable.  It  tells 
How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed,  How 
to  Care  for  Feed,  What  Foods  Pro¬ 
duce  Greatest  Amount  of  Milk,  How 
to  Care  for  the  Dairy  Cow  in  the  way 
to  get  best  results,  and  the  whole  book 
is  practical.  To  get  all  the  good  cut  of 
your  milk  you  should  of  course  use 

THE  SHARPLES 
TUBULAR  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

f  It  is  not  only  guaranteed  to  more  than  pay 
V.  f  itsei£  annually,  but  the  ease  with  which 

you  can  skim,  the  low  can,  the  self-oiling 
bearings,  the  simple  Tubular  bowl  with  only 
one  little  part  inside  to  wash,  the  moderate 
price,  are  all  points  you  should  know  about.  Send  today 
for  the  free  “Business  Dairying”  and  full  information 
about  the  Sharpies  Tubular,  giving  number  of  cows 
you  keep.  Ask  for  booklet  G.  153 

IMrs.j.  Renken,  Trenton,  la.,  says  “We  cleared  *100.00  in  six  I 

months  off  seven  cows.” _  1 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Toronto,  Gan.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chicago,  III. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Ilorse  hide,  Calf,  Dog, 
Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  aiid 
let  ns  tan  it  with  the  hair  on,  soft, 
light,  odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe, 
rug,  coat,  or  gloves,  and  make  them 
up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 
“Crosby  pays  the  freight”  offer,1  before 
shipment  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Bl  ink  Galloway  fnrcoats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  DogSkin,  and 
for  lined  coats.  We  do  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  Without  an  Equal 

THE  WORCESTEK-KEMP  MANURE 
SPREA  DliKS  equipped  with  new  SIMPLEX 
beater  drive— the  greatest  invention  ever  made 
in  Manure  Spreaders— belts  directly  from  beater 
shaft  witli  giant  chain  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
doing  away  with  all  gearing,  hangers  and  bear¬ 
ings,  adding  strength,  preventing  breakages,  re¬ 
ducing  draft  and  doing  better  work.  The  roller 
axle  bearings  also  lighten  draft. 

Worcester-Kemp  Manure  Spreaders  have  double 
floor  drive,  mortise-ami -tenon-framed  body, 
patented,  jointel  tail-board — no  scattering  in 
going  to  the  field.  Is  the  perfectly  up-to-date 
Manure  Spreader.  It  is  simplest  to  operate. 
It  is  fool-proof,  easiest  draft,  best  made,  has 
more  years  of  experience  behind  it  than  any 
other  and  works  where  others  fail. 

Send  for  Catalogue— Free  to  Everybody. 

THE  RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Department  A.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


AT  A  LESS  PRICE 

Less  than  our  former  price, 
less  than  any  other  good 
mill.  The  same  old  reli¬ 
able,  40  year  favorite 

Quaker  City 

MILL 

for  ear  corn  and  all  small  grain  grinding,  mixed 
or  separate.  No  otherin  its  class.  Investigate.  40th 
annual  catalog  free.  Free  trial  and  freight  paid. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co.  ffi: 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  Helds.  Tires  any 
■width  up  to  S  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  UEAHS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. ,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


A  RAPID  PRESS 


Spencer’s 

Hercules 


SPENCER’S  HERCULES  US 

teed  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale. 
Very  strong.  No  jumpers  required.  Send 
for  catalogue.  In  writing  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 
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ICE 


TOOLS 

ELEVATORS 


GIFFORD-WOOD  CO. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Arlington,  Mass. 

Send  for  Catalog  R 
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COSGROVES'S  POULTRY  ACCOUNT 
FOR  DECEMBER. 

The  last  mont'h  of  the  year  1900  has 
come,  and  with  it  fhe  closing  of  my  poul¬ 
try  account  for  the  year.  For  some  rea¬ 
sons  it  is  perhaps  well  that  the  account 
shows  less  profit  from  month  to  month 
than  in  former  years.  If  the  fowls  had 
done  unusually  well — as  one  would  natur¬ 
ally  desire  fhey  should,  when  their  doings 
were  to  be  made  public — then  the  ac¬ 
count,  although  true,  would  be  mislead¬ 
ing;  just  to  the  extent  that  it  was  above 
the  normal  or  general  average.  I  have 
been  surprised  at  the  interest  taken  in  this 
plain  statement  of  the  actual  doings  of  a 
flock  of  fowls.  I  should  think  four-fifths 
of  all  the  letters  received,  outside  of  those 
from  family  or  relatives,  refer  to  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  bv  the  writers  in  these  re¬ 
ports.  Conditions  are  changing  on  many 
a  farm  that  make  the  old  means  of  sup¬ 
port  no  longer  reliable ;  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  a  living  from  poultry,  or 
something  where  the  hired  man  can  be 
dispensed  with,  become  of  vital  interest. 

Continuing  the  weekly  account  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  shows  191  eggs  laid  during  the 
first!  week  of  this  month.  December  10 
we  got  the  first  egg  from  the  Buff  Or¬ 
pington  pullets.  These  10  pullets  were 
hatched  May  12,  so  were  about  seven 
months  old  when  the  first  one  laid.  I  had 
heard  great  accounts  of  their  laying,  and 
these  may  do  well  later ;  but  my  Wyan- 
dott’es  average  to  lay  at  a  month  earlier 
and  so  far  have  laid  better.  The  cock¬ 
erels  are  big  lusty  fellows,  nine  pounds  or 
so  in  weight,  and  a  very  beautiful  and 
rich  velvety  buff  in  color.  I  should  think 
they  would  make  a  nice  cross  to  add  size 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dec.  14 — 194  eggs  laid  this  week.  In 
one  large  house  where  there  are  about 
100  pullets,  I  have  begun  feeding  a  dry 
mash  consisting  of  two  parts  bran,  one 
part'  cornmeal  and  one  part  beef  scraps; 
with  cracked  corn,  wheat  or  barley  in  the 
litter  at  night.  This  is  fed  liberally,  so 
there  will  be  something  to  scratch  for  in 
the  morning. 

December  21 — 227  eggs  this  week.  The 
dry  feed  men  may  say,  “Look  at  the  bet¬ 
ter  result  since  using  dry  feed,”  but  the 
fact  is  the  increase  did  not  come  from  the 
house  where  dry  feed  is  used. 

December  28 — 258  eggs  received  this 
week;  fhis  is  a  gain  of  over  o* l/2  dozen 
as  compared  with  the  first  week  in  this 
month.  Adding  116  laid  in  the  last  three 
days,  the  total  for  the  month  is  986;  257 
more  than  in  November.  Receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  month  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Market  egg s  sold .  $61.20 

Eggs  l'or  Incubation .  18.00 

Hens  sold  .  9.07 

Cockerels  sold  .  16.50 

$104.77 

Crain  bought . $40.50 

Less  grain  on  hand  Jan.  1st.  12.50  28.00 

$76.77 

This  shows  a  very  nice  profit,  as  it’ 
stands,  but  the  truth  is  that  to  accommo¬ 
date  some  of  my  neighbors  who  only  get 
a  few  eggs,  I  have  bought  theirs  and 
shipped  them  with  mine,  to  the  amount  of 
'75J/2  dozen,  value  $28.58,  which  deducted 
from  the  $76.77  leaves  the  actual  profit 
$48.19  for  the  month  of  December.  The 
account  for  the  year  is  as  follows : 

Total  number  eggs  laid .  39,815 

Total  receipts  for  eggs,  fowls,  broilers 

and  breeding  stock . $1,200.84 

Paid  for  grain,  etc . $539.61 

Paid  for  eggs  to  set .  23.80 

Paid  express  on  eggs .  27.65  591.06 

Net  cash  profit .  $609.78 

As  the  average  number  of  fowls  kept 
during  the  year  cannot  be  told  with  cer¬ 
tainty  on  account  of  the  constant  changes, 
iby  sales,  etc.,  the  best  I  can  do  is  t’o  esti¬ 
mate  it  at  350.  This  would  give  a  profit 
per  hen  of  $1.74.  In  previous  years  my 
fowls  have  averaged  $2  per  head  profit, 
but  this  year  the  majority  of  the  flock- 
have  been  old  hens,  and  though  the  total 
number  was  about  the  same — only  50  less 
— fhe  number  of  eggs  laid  fell  from  50,- 
516  to  39,815,  a  loss  of  10,701  during  the 
year.  The  importance  of  keeping  mostly 


pullets  instead  of  hens  is  well  shown  by 
the  above  figures. 

The  net  cash  profit  of  $609.78  shown 
above,  does  not  include  the  value  of  eggs 
and  poultry  used  in  the  family,  or  the 
value  of  the  hen  manure ;  either  of  which 
items  I  think  would  fully  offset  “depre¬ 
ciation  of  plant.”  I  feel  impelled,  in  clos¬ 
ing  this  account  for  the  year,  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  thank  rhe  many  readers 
of  I  he  R.  N.-Y.  who  have  written  me 
kindly  words  regarding  these  articles,  and 
to  wish  them  all  a  prosperous  and  happy 
new  year.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

A  Hay  Barrac  k. — Whenever  we  refer 
to  the  hay  barracks  used  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  other  Eastern  States,  we 
are  asked  what  a  barrack  is.  We  t’here- 
fore  show  one  at’  Fig  24,  page  58.  The 
picture  was  made  by  E.  E.  Horton  of 
Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  As  will  be  seen,  a  “bar¬ 
rack”  is  a  small,  outdoor  shelter  for  hay. 
Four  strong  posts  support  a  square  roof 
which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as  de¬ 
sired.  The  hav  is  pitched  into  the  bar¬ 
rack  as  it  would  be  into  a  stack  and  after 
it  settles  the  roof  is  let  down  to  keep 
out  the  rain.  It  is  really  a  square  stack 
with  a  roof. 


At  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


WILD  TURKEY^  Palf  a,ul  three-quarter  bred,  a 
VILU  1  a  limited  number  for  sale  during 

this  month.  M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO..  Fredericksburg.  Va. 

M.  B.  TURKEYS  £  choi,ce  9/  young  birds 

'  .  ..  for. sale.  Write  for  prices 

and  description.  E.  D.  WITHROW  Dublin, Va. 

COR  SALE— Heavy  weight  Turkeys,  -U  Mammoth 
■  Bronze  q  wild.  Toms  *5.00,  Hens  $3.00. 

<1.  H.  .JAIsNEY,  Brookeville,  Maryland. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese,  Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh. 
Wyand.  ckls.  tor  sale.  E.  Schieber,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 

R 1  {'. 1  A  few  Cockerels  for  sale. 

°  V-  K.  WOOSTER,  Lysunder  New  York. 

500  BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  I.eg- 
horns  at  price.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

jyiAPLh  WLLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  varl- 
etleB,  Andalusians,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcan,  Leghorns, 
Hamburg*,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javux.  W.  (i.  Mosher, Sylvania, Pa. 

eiNGLEAND  ROSE  COM  H  MINORCAS, 

J7  .  !l,so  black  Spanish  Cockerels.  Write  at  once. 
Ridgewood  StocK  Farm,  West  Coxsackie,  New  York. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  ’^rJRSS^ 

W  .  I  ly mouth  Kooks  and  W.  Holland  Turkey 8 

F0J^u?.A^~E^s  for  Hatching  from  thoroughbred 

1  W  hite  Wyandottes.  Also,  Cockerels  at  $2.00  each. 
Address,  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Cockerels.  150  R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds.  Partridge  Wyan- 
m’/ic  s'  A,st  strains  bred  separately.  Elegant  birds 
rnwL'i,p-  ,y  return  my  expense.  Sinclair  Smith, 

00-  nth  St..  Brooklyn.,  N.  \  .  Farm,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

Dl;FF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30:  S.  C  R  I 

U  ReJ  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  :,0;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  80;  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  ItOTlI,  (juakertown.  Pa. 

DOSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Beststrain 

*x  Price  reasonable.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  X.  Y. 

FOR  ^Al  F~25  choice  Barred  and  Buff  Rock 

!llso  White  Wyandotte 

Cockerels  and  Buff  Rock  Hens.  Price  reasonable 

DR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

MANOKIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  the  best  laving 
^r;lI>>s  m  America  Stock  and  Eggs  at  FARMERS’ 

1  RICES.  R.  B.  Pusev,  Box  6,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

DA  KHEI),  BUFF  ANI)  WHITE  I'l.YMOUTB 
,RO<  KS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks:  $3.00  each 

l- i 5? , ! 'i Jr! °! •  ^ I'rwjing  pen.  Catalogue  free 
LOW  Alii)  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegu 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry 

breeders  of  Blue  Ribbon,  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Loghorns'and  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Largest 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators 
10,000  Eggs  capacity. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C 

MAPLELINO  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trio: 
tor  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  <  'atalogue  free 
C.  H.  ZIMMER.  I{.  D.  41.  Weedsport,  N.  Y 

GREIDER’S  FINE  (IATALOGU 

1 907  tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  a 
describe,  and  Illustrates  60  varieties.  1  o  beau 
ful  natural  color  plates,  (lives  reasonable  prl< 
lor  stork  ami  egga:  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill  li 
make  money.  This  valuable  book  only  10  cen 
_ B'  H-  CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


WANTED  30  OK  40 

Thoroughbred  Angora  Yearling  Kids. 

COPLEY  AMORY,  Homestead  Farm,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


FFRRFTQ  Raised  in  small  lots  are  str< 

I  kllllU  I  O  healthy.  Warranted  good 


rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  p 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  Londoi 

C0';L'E  FEMALE  PUPS,  cheap;  also  Brood 
Bitches.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

CPORTINO  DOGS,  Cattle.  Sheep, 
Swine,  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and 

1  Rabbits.  Ten  cents  Fifty-six  page 

illustrated  catalogue.  C.  (i.  I.loydt , 
— Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


EATON’S  LITTLE  CHICK  FOOD. 
ATON’S  CLIMAX  GRAIN  MIXTURE. 
ATON’S  PERFECTION  MASH. 

There  are  no  substitutes  for  Platon’s 
Poultry  bloods.  No  other  brands  will 
give  the  same  results.  No  other  Poultry 
Foods  are  ‘‘just  as  good”  as  Eaton’s.  Use 
the  best.  Feed  Eaton's  Poultry  fi’oods. 
They  will  increase  your  profit.  Your 
dealer  can  furnish — if  not,  write  for 
samp  es  and  delivery  prices. 

R.  D.  EATON  GRAIN  AND  FEED  CO. 

Dept.  1,  Norwich,  NEW  YORK. 


Rust’s  Egg  Producer— keeps 
hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 
Prices  lie  to  2uc  per  lb.  atdealers. 
I  tint’s  Egg  Record  and  valuable 
booklet  free.  Write  today. 
WILLIAM  RUST  &  SONS, 
[Dept,  i*,  Mew  Brunswick,  N.  J 


POULTRY  &  PIGEON 


s  u 


L_  I 


TV _  „ 

KEYSTONE  FOODS.  Pricesright. 
Send  tor  Booklet  and  Souvenir—  FtiFIt. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dept.  M,  Camden,  N.  J 


jpr. 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 
In  the  Poultry  Line 
—Poncing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Cali  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HO,  26-28  Vesey  St,,  New  York. 


C  T  A  D  INCUBATORS 

V  I  M  n  &  BROODERS 

Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

8TAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  626 
Church  8t„  Bound  Brook,  N,  J 


mm 


Racine 

Incubator 

The  simple,  sure,  dependable  kind.  Used  by 
thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  and  women. 

Our  free  Incubator 
Book  tells  about  them 
— tells  how  to  make 
poultry  pay,  25  years 
experience.  Don’t  buy 
until youread it.  Ware¬ 
houses:  Buffalo,  Kansas  I  We  pav. 

City,  St.  Paul.  Address  H,  the  freight  I 
Racine  hatcher  Co.,  Boi  87»Racine,Wl8| 
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AO,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 

"Old  Trusty_ 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plun.  My  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
2-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
Btory — It’s  FREE— write  for  it  today. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO..  CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


’  Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue- 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  Belf -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GKO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  HI. 


Addr***»  Nearest  Offic 

•BUFFALO. 
NF.W  YORK. 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO. 
KANSAS  CITY. 
OAKLAND.  CAL 


240-EGG  $1175 


Incubator 


120  Egg  Size,  99.00 
60  Egg  Size,  $7.60 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  hut  the  famous11  Ideal" 

— guaranteed  to  he  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made. 

Why  not  save  from  |5  to  $10?  Get  our  big  128  >ngo,  illustrated 
jouhrr  book  J  W  M1,ler  C()  fiox  9?>  Freeport,  m 


T  RIGGER  HATCHES 

gj||r  Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or  x||  |y 

“  an  expert  at  Poultry  Raising,  you  >i;|jl 
can  secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 
the  patented  and  exclusive  labor  saving, 
automatic  features  of  the  Latest  Pattern 

CYPHERS  IHCUBATORS 

can  find  poultry  profit  in  raising  Broilers,  Roast¬ 
ers  and  Capons,  and  become  successful  in  Chicle 
Rearing  and  secure  profitable  results  in  Egg 
Farming.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  the  world  over. 

Our  new  244  page  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  telling  you 
how  to  become  a  successful  poul- 
tryman,— FREE  if  you  name  this 
paper  and  send  addresses  of  two 
acquaintances  interested  in 
poultry  keeping. 

CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR 
COMPANY 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.  O  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Doublet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


INELAND 

INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 


GFHfl  incubators 
E,nn  and  brooders 

Timo  tested  and  proven  success;  thousands  in 
use;  sold  direct  to  you  at  wholesale  prices.  You 
get  the  maker’s  guarantee  and  9eve  the  raiddle- 
I  man’a^  profits.  ’  The  Removable  Chick  Tray> 
I  and  iVurserj/ — a  feature  no  other  has— explained  in 
I  catalog.  It’s  free.  Wrl  to  for  it  today. 

I  Gem  Incubaior  Co.,  Box 424,  Trotwood,  0, 


Write  today  for  The  Autobiography 1 

of  a  Heir  aud  the  Victor  Book — the  I 
whole  story  from  the  chick  in  the  I 
egg  to  how  to  make  hens  lay.  AUJ 
about  Incubators  for  expert  and! 
beginner.  Knowledge  you  ought| 
to  have  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  one.  VICTOR  machines  arel 
practical  and  wtdl  made,  economi-j 
oal  iu  operation  and  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results.  Don’tl 
waste  your  time,  eggs  and  oil  Id  I 
a  poor  machine.  Let  us  tell  you  I 
how  to  begin  right.  Our  40  years  I 
experience  is  m  your  service  in| 
these  books.  Let  us  send  them 
,to  you  and  see.  Write  us  for 
them  today.  Geo.  Ertel  Co. 
Established  1867.  Qnincy,  Ill.,. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


t*  Our 
Guarantee 
'  Protects  you  | 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
1JANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  Newcata- 


log  free.  Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co  Dept.  46 ,  Llgonler.lnd. 


BIG  MONEY 

IN 

Poultry 

There  is  big  money  in 
poultry  raising  when  you 
are  working  along  right 
lines:  when  you  have  effi¬ 
cient  hatchers  and  brood¬ 
ers  that  will  rear  the 
chicks:  when  you  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  advice  of  one  who 
-  ,  .  ..  knows,  and  is  most  success- 
ful  in  his  own  poultry  work. 

With  my  Model  Incubators  and  Brood¬ 
ers  we  hatched  and  raised  over  20,000 
^kens  the  past  season  at  the  Model 
£  arm.  The  Model  Incubators  are  world- 
beaters  as  hatchers,  and  the  Model 
Colony  Brooder  raised  as  high  as  98  per 
cE?t?t  the  chicks  hatched.  Their  use  en¬ 
abled  the  Model  Farm  to  raise  a  larger 
number  of  chickens  than  has  ever  been 
raised  on  one  farm  in  a  season.  Write  for 
catalog  of  Model  Incubators  and  Brood¬ 
ers  and  Jet  me  tell  you  of  the  work  at  the 
Model  Farm. 

Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
Eggs.  Broilers  and  Roasters.”  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  mark- 
et  Quotations  week  by  week  averaged  for 
three  years.  It  shows  when  a  chick 
hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could  be 
marketed  as  a  broiler  or  a  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit  it  would  make. 

It  also  tells  of  the  profits  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  how  best  to  secure  them.  Write 
me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 

367  Henry  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Let  Me  QuoteYou  a  Price 

a  CHATHAM 

Before  You  Buy 
^  tzj  an  Incubator 

It  will  take  one  penny  for  a  posttil, 
and  a  minute  of  your  time,  to  write 
for  Special  Brices  on  1907  Chatham 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  e  machine  you  have  in 
mind  —  no  matter  where  you  intend 
buying,  or  when— TODAY  you  should 
send  me  a  postal  and  get  my  catalog 
and  prices. 

My  book  will  post  you  on  the  best  way 
to  make  money  out  of  poultry— and  my 
prices  on  Chatham  Incubators  and 
Brooders  will  show  you  how  to  start 
iu  the  poultry  business  for  a  small 
amount  of  money. 

Chatham  Incubators  are  sold  on 

84  Days  FREE 

trial,  freight  prepaid,  aad  are  guaranteed  5 
years.  Chatham  Incubators  aro  the  best  posai*  lo  to 
make.  They  are  tested,  and  known  to  produce  ths 
I  largest  percentage  of  strong,  healthy  chickens. 

If  you  are  most  ready  to  buy  a  machine  n<iw,  put 
it  off  for  a  day  or  two,  until  you  can  get  my  prices 
and  catalog.  Then  decide. 

Wo  have  warehouses  in  all  the  leading  trade 
centers — where  Chatham  Incubators  and  brooders 
are  kept  in  stock — insuring  prompt  delivery. 

I  invite  you  to  write  for  my  prices  and  book.  I 
can  save  you  money  on 
an  Incubator. 

HANSON  CAMPBELL, 

President  Manson 
Campbell  Co.,  Ltd., 

JW6  Wesson  A\e„ 

Detroit,  Mich. 

If  you  live  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River, 

•ddiess  me  Box  230 
Topeka,  Kan. 


YOU  WANT  EGGS 


LOn,«i^enl'  ,pecl  b°ne  fresh  cut,  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  Gettwico 
fegs,  moie  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 


MANN’S  LATboneM CUTTER  *0  Pays  Free  Trial.  No  money  in 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  ,  S  Milford.  Mass. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAS. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  1’ostal  Union,  f2.04, 
eyual  to  8s.  6d.,  or  HV*  marks,  or  10 ‘/a  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  t’o  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Among  other  comments  called  out  by  this  Jersey 
cattle  case  is  the  following: 

“Keep  up  the  hammering  and  the  ‘cow’  will  win !” 

It  is  said  to  be  hard  to  get  blood  from  a  turnip,  but 
the  author  of  that  saying  never  tried  to  get  something 
more  than  a  resolution  out  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  That 
executive  committee  evidently  doesn’t  want  to  give  down, 
hut  Jersey  breeders  are  good  milkers. 

* 

Attention  is  called  to  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  poultry  report 
for  1906.  We  have  had  letters  expressing  astonishment 
that  a  poultry  man  should  actually  tell  the  truth  when 
his  hens  are  not  making  a  great  record.  Now  the  hen 
is  one  of  the  most  honest  creatures  in  the  barnyard. 
Why  should  man  feel  that  he  must  put  rubber  into  the 
truth  whenever  he  acts  as  spokesman  for  her?  We 
remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Cosgrove  went  to  a  run¬ 
down  hill  farm  when  nearly  60 — after  years  of  work  in 
town.  The  hens  have  paid  for  the  farm,  doubled  its 
value,  provided  a  good  living — and  sent  a  good  man  to 
the  Legislature.  This  poultry  record  tells  a  story  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  never  tired  of  repeating. 

* 

We  learn  that  a  number  of  prominent  fruit  growers 
in  western  New  York  expect  to  give  basic  slag  or  iron 
phosphate  a  thorough  trial.  Some  of  the  apples  from 
that  section  have  been  too  light  in  color,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  iron  in  this  phosphate  will  paint  the  fruit  a 
darker  hue.  One  great  advantage  we  have  found  in  this 
phosphate  is  the  large  amount  of  lime  it  contains.  We 
believe  that  many  orchard  soils  are  badly  in  need  of 
lime.  A  continued  protest  should  be  made  against  the 
tariff  on  basic  slag.  There  is  no  reason  for  it — as  every 
other  form  of  fertilizing  material  is  imported  free.  Now 
that  this  excellent  form  of  phosphoric  acid  is  becoming 
popular  farmers  should  insist  upon  the  removal  of  that 
tariff. 

* 

As  we  go  to  press  the  indications  are  that  Senator 
Dryden  will  not  be  elected  by  the  New  Jersey  Legisla¬ 
ture.  We  know  that  Jersey  politics  are  uncertain.  A 
combination  favorable  to  the  oleo  man  might  be  made, 
but  it  does  not  seem  probable  now.  This  is  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  two  months  ago  there  was  no 
organized  opposition  to  Mr.  Dryden  in  sight.  Most  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  appeared  to 
have  given  some  sort  of  pledge  to  support  Dryden. 
While  the  great  majority  of  people  in  the  State  were 
opposed  to  him,  there  seemed  to  be  no  organized  oppo¬ 
sition.  This  has  been  supplied  by  the  farmers.  They 
rallied  at  the  first  suggestion,  and  proceeded  to  make 
life  a  burden  for  their  representatives.  The  Jersey  leg¬ 
islator,  like  most  other  people,  does  his  best  work  as  a 
burden  bearer,  and  the  farmers  saw  to  it  that  the  Tren¬ 
ton  statesman  understood  the  situation.  If  Mr.  Dry¬ 
den  is  defeated  it  will  be  through  the  influence  of 
farmers.  If,  in  spite  of  all,  he  is  returned,  his  party 
may  bid  a  long  farewell  to  the  control  of  the  State,  and 
those  who  vote  for  him  may  as  well  join  the  ancient 
society  of  leftovers.  Men  who  run  against  an  angry  cow 
will  regret  their  action  in  retirement. 


Gov.  Hughes  of  New  York  is  to  have  his  troubles, 
but  he  is  taking  the  right  way  to  meet  them.  Politi¬ 
cians,  large  and  small,  have  been  taking  their  share 
and  more  of  “graft.”  The  Governor  seems  to  realize 
that  he  was  elected  by  people  who  expect  him  to  cut 
that  “graft”  out  or  at  least  as  much  as  he  caji.  He  has 
begun  the  work,  and  as  long  as  he  keeps  at  it  he  must 
expect  opposition  from  the  “grafters.”  They  seem  to  be 
strong,  and  so  they  are,  yet  they  in  turn  are  subject  to 
masters.  These  masters  are  the  people  who  do  the  vot¬ 
ing.  Gov.  Hughes  announces  that  if  reform  measures 
are  held  up  he  will  appeal  direct  to  the  people.  He  is 
wise.  Little  use  for  a  man  in  his  position  to  deal  or 
dicker  with  the  politicians  who  want  to  keep  motives 
and  aims  hidden.  Let  him  go  right  over  their  heads  to 

the  common  people,  and  appeal  to  the  real  masters. 

* 

One  of  the  old  rules  of  farm  chemistry  was — never 
use  lime  in  connection  with  acid  phosphate.  The  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  the  lime  would  cause  the  phosphate  to 
“revert” — that  is  unite  with  the  lime  so  as  to  be  no 
longer  soluble  in  water.  Now  comes  Prof.  Wheeler  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  has  probably  made  more  of  a  study 
of  lime  that  any  other  man  in  the  country,  upsetting  this 
theory.  He  shows  that  lime,  used  with  soluble  phos¬ 
phates,  has  given  good  results.  It  is  .true  that  these 
phosphates  “reverted,”  but  in  many  soils  if  they  had  not 
united  with  the  lime  they  would  have  done  so  with  iron 
or  aluminum  and  in  that  case  made  an  insoluble  combi¬ 
nation.  That  is  why  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  on  some 
soils— particularly  sands — is  often  disappointing.  The 
phosphate  unites  to  make  combinations  which  the  plants 
cannot  touch.  The  combinations  with  lime  become 

available  and  so,  on  such  soils  at  least,  liming  is  a  benefit. 

* 

We  call  attention  to  the  article  from  The  Jersey  Bul¬ 
letin  which  is  printed  on  the  next  page.  This  is  a  mas¬ 
terly  statement  of  the  case  against  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
Jersey  breeders  now  see  that  this  is  their  fight,  and  they 
do  well  to  take  it  up.  The  shuffling  attitude  of  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  has  now  placed  them  in  a  worse  position  than 
ever.  On  December  15  the  buyer  had  two  young  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  disputed  cows  to  register.  He  sent  the 
following  to  the  secretary  of  the  club  : 

We  enclose  herewith  application  and  fees  for  two  animals. 
These  names  are  according  to  the  corroborated  affidavit  of 
the  breeder,  but  we  are  positive  they  are  not  correct ; 
however,  I  presume  they  will  have  to  stand  on  the  strength 
of  the  breeder’s  statement. 

You  will  see  the  point  without  trouble.  What  can 
the  Club  do  with  these  calves?  No  matter  if  they  reg¬ 
ister  the  animals  they  know  there  will  always  be  a  cloud 
upon  their  title.  If  they  refuse  to  register  them  they 
stamp  their  own  “resolution”  under  foot,  since,  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  investigate,  they  gave  the  inference  that  the 
cattle  were  right.  It  looks  as  if  they  were  now  cornered 
— in  a  position  of  their  own  choosing — where  they  can¬ 
not  dodge  or  “resolve”  away  from  responsibility.  The 
reply  from  the  secretary,  which  is  dated  January  7  has 
a  familiar  sound.  He  will  “submit  the  entries  to  the 
Executive  Committee”  and  “you  will  be  notified  of  the 
result  as  soon  as  possible.”  From  our  experience  with 
that  committee  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  matter 
will  be  taken  up  in  future  years — after  the  cattle  are  all 
dead.  Jersey  breeders  may  well  build  a  hot  fire  under 
that  executive  committee  if  they  are  interested  in  this 
case.  The  secretary  also  states  that  he  finds  that  one  of 
the  cows  is  still  entered  in  his  books  in  the  breeder's 
name!  The  buyer  has  the  cow,  but  the  papers  have 
never  been  transferred.  We  have  an  affidavit  from  a 
reliable  man  who  swears  that  the  breeder,  while  in  the 
buyer’s  barn,  was  asked  to  identify  the  cattle,  tell  their 
ages  as  registered  .and  straighten  out  the  trouble.  He 
refused  to  do  so.  This  Executive  Committee  must  have 
known  about  this  failure  to  deliver  the  papers— and  yet 
they  would  not  investigate.  What  is  the  matter  with 
that  executive  committee?  Are  they  too  dignified  to 
execute  their  duty? 

* 

Referring  to  several  fires  in  dwelling  houses  which 
involved  loss  of  life,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  calls  attention  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  a  thermostat.  Fatalities  usually  occur  in  such  cases 
where  sleepers  on  an  upper  floor  receive  no  warning  of 
the  fire  until  means  of  escape  are  cut  off.  The  thermo¬ 
stat  is  yised  to  give  an  alarm,  being  placed  near  the  fur¬ 
nace,  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  any  other  place  where  there 
is  possibility  of  fire  starting.  The  thermostat  is  con¬ 
nected  with  an  electric  gong  in  the  front  hall,  and  set 
at  180  degrees.  Naturally  a  sudden  or  unusual  rise  in 
temperature  sets  the  gong  going,  and  thus  gives  warn¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  thermostat  is  used 
in  greenhouse  establishments  in  connection  with  the  ven¬ 
tilating  apparatus  to  regulate  the  temperature,  and  it 
would  seem  entirely  practical  as  a  fire  alarm ;  the  cost  of 
installation  would  be  quite  moderate.  The  newspapers 
have  reported  several  recent  tragedies  resulting  from  fire 
where  the  thermostat  warning  would  have  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  escape.  The  danger  is  greatest  in  the  Winter 
when  overheated  stoves  and  insufficient  water  supply  in¬ 
crease  ordinary  risks. 


We  have  been  talking  with  people  in  different  States 
who  started  out'  to  reform  various  things  which  they 
thought  were  wrong.  In  the  course  of  their  career  they 
ran  upon  politicians,  grafters  or  interested  'parties  who 
objected.  These  “reformers”  all  tell  pretty  much  the 
same  story  of  what  t'hey  got.  The  first  thing  was  to 
laugh  them  out  of  business.  Most  men  are  sensitive  to 
ridicule.  Under  the  sting  of  some  insult  they  say  some¬ 
thing  which  gives  a  smart  opponent  the  chance  to  ‘“make 
a  fool  of  them”  in  print.  Those  who  are  strong  enough 
to  rise  above  this,  face  powerful  forces  which  try  to 
frighten  them.  Some  men  do  not  know  what  physical 
fear  is,  but  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  threat 
of  loss  of  position  or  property  they  cannot  stand  the  hot 
iron,  for  it  means  foo  much  to  those  who  look  to  them 
for  support.  To  those  who  resist  there  comes  bribery. 
The  hard  politician  who  believes  that  “every  man  has 
his  price”  knows  how  to  put  his  finger  on  the  right 
motive  for  his  purpose.  Human  nature  is  weak  in  spots 
and  flattery  eats  in  faster  Ilian  an  acid.  When  all  else 
fails  the  final  effort  is  to  blacken  the  man’s  character. 
There  are  some  interests  so  built  upon  selfishness  and 
greed  that  if  pressed  too  hard  they  would  not  hesitate 
t'o  break  up  long  friendships  or  destroy  homes  in  order 
to  protect  themselves.  The  man  who  starts  out  to  do 
things  of  real  worth  in  this  world  will  have  no  pleasant 
saunter  through  life.  He  will  have  a  fight  on  hand  at 
every  step  of  the  way,  and  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  is 
not  embittered  by  the  struggle.  To  such  a  man  a  farm 
is  like  a  place  of  refuge,  where  he  may  go  and  forget 
the  weakness  and  sin  of  human  life  in  the  great  patience 
and  hope  of  Nature. 

There  is  something  curiously  familiar  .about  this  story 
of  an  express  company  related  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun: 

A  year  ago  a  near  relative  in  Minnesota  sent  me  several 
turkeys  at  Christmas  and  in  notifying  me  of  the  gift  forgot 
to  state  the  fact  that  she  had  prepaid  $1.50  express  charges. 
The  goods  were  delivered  only  three  days  later  and  the 
driver  asked  and  received  $1.50  charges.  Some  time  later  I 
learned  of  the  prepayment  and  demanded  restitution.  Four 
or  five  “tracers”  called  on  me  during  the  next  three  months 
and  four  or  five  times  I  called  at  the  express  office,  being 
very  little  inclined  to  condone  grafting,  petty  or  otherwise. 
Finally,  during  the  week  before  Easter,  an  adjuster  called 
and  offered  me  95  cents  to  settle.  I  reminded  him  that  mv 
claim  was  $1.50  and  he  explained  that  the  agent  in  Minne¬ 
sota  had  not  charged  the  proper  amount,  as  the  package 
weighed  enough  to  warrant  a  charge  of  $2.05.  I  suppose  I 
should  have  maintained  my  ground,  hut  the  novelty  of  finding 
a  great  company  so  zealous  for  its  interests  and  the  petty 
me*anness  of  it  all  made  me  resolve  to  close  so  small  a  trans¬ 
action,  and  I  accepted  the  money. 

It  is  a  pity  this  good  citizen  became  weary  in  well¬ 
doing;  he  should  take  to  heart  the  Scriptural  lesson 
of  the  importunate  widow  and  the  unjust  judge.  An 
express  company’s  hide,  metaphorically  speaking,  is  al¬ 
most  as  impenetrable  as  nickel  steel  armor  plate,  yet 
persistent  prodding  renders  it  sensitive,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  righteous  diversion  to  be  obtained 
from  the  process;  besides,  you  may  make  life  easier  for 
some  one  who  cannot  fight.  In  the  meantime  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  nothing  makes  the  express  company  so 
meek  and  lowly  as  the  possibility  of  an  efficient  parcels 
post.  If  we  can  add  to  that  a  well-managed  postal  sav¬ 
ings  bank  we  shall  approach  the  facilities  a  number  of 
other  countries  already  afford. 

BREVITIES. 

The  most  remarkable  Jersey  cow 
That  ever  yet  zvas  born; 

With  three  years  on  her  pedigree 
And  seven  years  on  her  horn! 

Keep  onions  out  of  the  butter  bowl. 

Dead  issues  are  good  to  fertilize  live  ones. 

Who  knows  best  what  birds  should  he  protected — the 
farmer  or  the  “sportsman”? 

Who  is  the  best  adviser  on  farm  practice?  A  successful 
farmer  right  in  your  own  neighborhood.  That  is — he  can  be 
if  he  wants  to. 

There  are  11,016  names  of  roses  listed  in  the  new  edition 
of  a  French  rose  list ;  yet  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  mer¬ 
itorious  new  varieties. 

If  any  member  of  the  present  Administration  deserves 
support  it  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hitchcock,  for  his 
work  in  protecting  the  public  lauds. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  College  is  not  located  in  a  great 
fruit  growing  section,  so  the  short  cours'e  in  horticulture 
was  carried  to  tbe  fruit  growers  at  Delta.  A  good  idea  that. 

We  want  further  information  about  dipping  nursery  trees 
in  lime  and  sulphur  in  place  of  fumigation.  Is  it  safe? 
Who  has  tried  it?  The  Oregon  Board  of  Agriculture  requires 
such  dipping. 

A  man  recently  back  from  the  Canadian  Northwest  tells 
us  that  much  of  the  soil  preparation  for  wheat  can  be  done 
with  disk  harrows.  A  tool  to  sharpen  the  disks  quickly  is 
greatly  needed. 

Prof.  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota,  reports  the  wicked  sale  of 
“artificial  cider”  to  school  children.  This  stuff  contains 
6  to  12  per  cent  of  alcohol.  One  should  have  an  artificial 
inside  to  withstand  it ! 

The  Michigan  State  game  warden  wishes  to  import  Rus¬ 
sian  wolf  hounds  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  wolves, 
which  appear  to  multiply  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be 
killed.  They  are  said  to  destroy  many  sheep,  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  and  are  a  nuisance  generally.  Let  him  also  deport 
several  thousand  scrub  dogs. 
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JERSEY  BREEDERS  ARE  WAKING  UP. 

We  print  below  an  article  by  E.  W.  Richter  of  Owat- 
ouna,  Minn.,  which  appeared  in  The  Jersey  Bulletin  of 
January  2.  Other  articles,  similar  in  character,  are 
appearing,  and  it  is  evident  that  Jersey  breeders  appre¬ 
ciate  the  situation — just  as  we  told  the  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
they  would.  The  most  significant  thing  about  it  is 
the  attitude  of  The  Jersey  Bulletin.  This  paper  first 
sneered  at  our  statement  of  the  case,  but  as  one  breeder 
after  another  has  taken  it  up  the  Bulletin  has  come 
down-  closer  and  closer  to  business,  and  now  shows  that 
it  realizes  the  gravity  of  the  situation : 

CRITICIZES  A.  .T.  C.  C.  POLICY. 

E.  W.  RICHTER, 

Owatonna,  Minn. 

The  writer  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  of 
alleged  fraudulent  sales  of  registered'  Jersey  cattle  by  a 
prominent  breeder,  to  a  party  who  now  claims  that  the 
animals  furnished  him  did  not  correspond  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  certificates  of  registration  issued  by 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  and  given  him,  and  about  which  so  much 
has  been  written  and  published  in  a  certain  agricultural 
newspaper.  Whether  or  not  the  editor  is  “making  a  play 
to  the  galleries”  in  his  championship  of  the  buyer’s  cause, 
be  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  succeeded  in  placing 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  and  its  executive  committee  and  other  officers 
in  a  very  unenviable  light  before  the  public  in  general  and 
Jersey  breeders  in  particular. 

To  an  outsider  it  looks  as  if  the  executive  committee  by 
its  resolution  attempted  to  assist  the  breeder  out  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  scrape  at  great  hazard  to  the  reputation  of  (lie  Club. 
In  a  letter  the  secretary  promised  “a  thorough  and  impartial 
investigation.”  Without  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  it  had  investigated  on  its  own  account  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  facts  of  the  case  (when  it  was  claimed  that  the 
certificates  issued  by  the  Club  had  been  used  to  defraud), 
it  turns  the  matter  down  by  a  resolution  based  on  what 
lawyers  call  “a  slight  preponderance  of  evidence ■”  introduced 
by  one  party  when  the  other  party  had  been  informed  by 
the  secretary  that  all  which  was  required  on  his  part  at 
the  hearing  was  an  affidavit  which  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  matter  properly  before  the  Club. 

I  fear  that  Jersey  breeders  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that 
sort  of  ex  parte  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
to  clear  up  a  charge  of  fraud.  If  I  purchased  registered 
stock  from  a  breeder  and  received  certificates  of  registra¬ 
tion  not  descriptive  of  the  animals  purchased,  and  the  seller 
refused  to  do  anything  about  it  I  should  expect  the  associa¬ 
tion  which  issued  the  certificates  to  take  some  farther  action 
than  dismissing  the  matter  without  inquiry  Into  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  without  notice  to  both  parties  to  produce 
all  the  evidence  obtainable.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  hear¬ 
ing  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  committee  to  pass  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  the  Club  would  thereby  be  exonerated 
from  any  culpability  in  the  affair. 

Of  what  value  are  the  registration  records  of  the  A.  J.  C. 
C.  unless  it  be  to  properly  authenticate  the  breeding  of 
native  and  imported  Jersey  cattle  which  it  has  found  eligible 
for  registration,  and  protect  purchasers  from  imposition  by 
false  representations  as  to  the  purity  of  the  blood  and  as 
to  ihe  blood  lines  of  such  animals?  The  main  question  now 
is  not  whether  a  fraud  has  been  perpetrated  on  the  buyer 
or  not,  but  whether  or  not  the  Club  will  vindicate  its  action 
in  this  matter  and  stand  by  its  certificates  of  registration 
by  endeavoring  to  expose  and  punish  their  wrongful  Vise 
by  unprincipled  parties  if  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  your  relations  with  the  A.  .T. 
C.  C.  will  permit  that  you  take  a  hand  in  this  controversy, 
but  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  officers  of  the  Club  to  show  that 
no  blame  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that  organization  if 
any  wrong  had  been  perpetrated — that  they  have  made  a 
full  f.nd  fair  investigation  and  done  their  part  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  duty  which  rests  upon  all  of  us  to  further  the 
interests  of  justice. 

In  commenting  on  this  The  Jersey  Bulletin  walks  all 
around  the  point  without  touching  it.  It  says,  however : 

We  have  no  part  in  nor  previous  knowledge  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  accusation  which  Mr.  Richter  refers  to.  It  is  purely 
the  business  of  Jersey  breeders  and  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  publish  the 
comments  from  both  sources  if  in  our  judgment  this  is 
expedient.  The  only  limitation  The  Jersey  Bulletin  places 
on  such  discussions  is  that  facts  be  adhered  to — not  fiction 
or  imagination— and  that  they  be  stated  In  proper  language. 
So  far  there  has  been  little  but  insinuation  in  the  source 
of  this  criticism  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  As 
implied  by  Mr.  Richter,  it  looks  like  "a  play  to  the 
galleries”— a  grandstand  bid  for  applause  or  patronage  on 
the  part  of  the  instigator. 

This  of  course  is  no  answer,  bt.t  it  indicates  growth 
on  the  part  of  The  Jersey  Bulletin.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
not  making  “a  play  to  the  galleries,”  or  to  people  down 
under  ground.  There  is  “no  patronage  or  applause”  in 
sight  from  the  buyer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  breeder 
has  intimated  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  us  great 
harm — and  he  probably  is.  This,  however,  will  have  no 
effect  upon  the  policy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  that  cow 
seven  years  old  or  over?  If  so,  some  one  has  changed 
the  cow  or  the  number.  The  A.  J.  C.  C.  promised  to 
investigate  and  find  out,  but  through  some  influence 
failed  to  do  as  agreed.  If  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  is  too  dig¬ 
nified  or  too  cowardly  to  settle  an  important  case  of  this 
sort  let  us  find  it  out  now.  If  the  Jersey  Bulletin  rep¬ 
resents  Jersey  breeders  it  ought  to  help  find  out. 


NEW  YORK  MILK. — Agricultural  Commissioner  Wieting 
of  New  York  gives  some  figures  showing  the  extent  of  the 
milk  trade  : 

“The  quantity  of  milk  demanded  for  the  supply  of  the 
large  cities  is  constantly  increasing,  which  is  noted  from 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  cans  of  crude  milk,  plus  the 
number  of  cans  of  cream  and  unsweetened  condensed  milk, 
all  estimated  as  milk,  required  for  the  New  York  markets 
for  the  year  of  1906  was  20.081,997  forty-quart  cans,  or 
803,279,880  quarts,  or  2,200,766  quarts  daily.  On  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  milk  going  to  the  cities  from  the 
creameries,  and  from  the  fact  that  such  adulteration  as  is 
done  by  the  large  dealers  is  done  behind  closed  doors  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  still  leave  the  milk  above  the  standard, 
the  work  of  detecting  such  adulterations  as  occur  is 
difficult,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  when  such  parties 
consign  milk  to  themselves  in  New  York  so  that  the  con¬ 
signor  and  consignee  are  the  same  person,  no  violation  occurs 
until  such  time  as  the  milk  is  exposed  for  sale.  Therefore, 
he  recommends  that  the  statute  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the 
shipping  of  adulterated  milk  to  New  York  presumptive 
evidence  of  an  offer  or  exposure  for  sale.” 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — One  of  the  worst  explosions  in  the  history 
of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Works  occurred  January  9  at 
Pittsburg,  I’a.,  when  a  large  quantity  of  gas  which  had 
accumulated  at  the  base  of  the  furnaces  exploded.  Molten 
metal  was  showered  around  the  furnace  for  a  radius  of  40 
feet.  Out  of  35  men  employed  at  the  furnace  when  the  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred  three  of  them  were  taken  to  the  morgue, 
their  bodies  horribly  mutilated  by  the  fire.  Seven  men  were 
fatally  injured,  and  24  others  injured.  .  .  .  The  New 

York  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  has  enlisted  itself  in  the  war 
on  the  indiscriminate  sale  and  use  of  cocaine,  the  victims  of 
whose  abuse  figure  increasingly  in  the  criminal,  pauper  and 
hospital  records  of  the  State.  In  its  annual  session  Janu¬ 
ary  9  the  board  took  steps  toward  securing  legislation  at  this 
session  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  the  drug  in  any  form  except 
on  a  physician’s  prescription.  The  proposed  measure  would 
permit  the  sale  of  cocaine  on  only  one  condition,  that  of  a 
physician’s  prescription,  which  can  be  filled  but  once.  It  is 
said  that  the  measure  will  be  drastic  enough  to  reach  many 
so-called  catarrh  remedies  and  other  concoctions  known  to 
contain  cocaine.  .  .  .  All  efforts  to  repair  the  break  in 

the  Colorado  River  across  the  Mexican  border,  which  is  pour¬ 
ing  its  flood  into  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California,  seem  to 
have  failed.  Word  reached  the  reclamation  service  officials 
January  9  that  600  feet  of  new  construction  work,  which  the 
California  Development  Company  had  put  in  was  torn  away 
by  a  sudden  freshet,  and  now  the  gigantic  torrent  is  as  largo 
as  ever.  It  is  believed  by  reclamation  experts  that  at  least 
$2,000,000  will  be  needed  to  repair  the  break  and  make  the 

Colorado’s  banks  flood  proof . 'Hie  federal  grand 

jury  returned  two  indictments  January  9  against  the  Santa 
Ee  Railroad  Company  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  The 
two  indictments  contain  76  counts.  The  railroad 
is  charged  in  the  first  indictment  of  66  counts  with 
granting  certain  concessions  to  the  Grand  Canyon 
Lime  and  Cement  Company  on  shipments  of  lime 
from  Nelson,  Ariz.,  to  certain  California  points,  and  to  John 
P.  Shirlen.  The  second  indictment,  containing  10  counts, 
charges  the  railroad  company  with  giving  rebates  on  lime 
Two  indictments  were  returned  also  against  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  Lime  and  Cement  Company,  one  of  six  counts  for  ac¬ 
cepting  rebates  and  the  other  containing  17  counts,  charg¬ 
ing  it  with  accepting  concessions.  ...  A  terrific  snow¬ 
storm  prevailed  in  western  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
January  10-12,  extending  as  far  south  as  southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  snow  was  from  four  to  10  feet  deep.  Trains  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  stalled.  Railroad  men  were  discour¬ 
aged  because  the  shipments  of  coal  to  the  fuel  famine 
districts  were  stalled.  Settlers  cannot  get  to  towns,  and 
are  burning  everything  available,  even  to  the  haystacks,  Cat¬ 
tle  are  being  killed  to  save  them  from  starving.  The  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Pacific  and  “Soo"  lines  report  seven  trains 
of  passengers  stalled  in  North  Dakota.  Considerable  anxiety 
is  expressed  in  St.  Paul  for  the  passengers  on  trains  stalled 
two  or  three  days  in  the  wilds  of  North  Dakota,  but  fuel  and 
provisions  are  being  provided  by  the  neighboring  villages 
and  also  by  relief  trains.  .  .  .  Ten  thousand  head  of  cat¬ 

tle,  looking  for  shelter  from  the  terrible  blizzard,  broke  Into 
the  city  of  Lethbridge,  Manitoba,  January  12,  in  a  wild 
Stampede.  They  did  much  damage.  The  blizzard  was  raging 
in  southern  Alberta,  the  center  of  the  cattle  country.  More 
than  1,000  head  of  cattle  have  been  found  dead  on  the 
ranges,  which  are  covered  deep  with  snow.  .  .  .  Infor¬ 
mation  has  reached  Canadian  Government  officials  of  a 
scheme  which  is  diverting  lumber  produced  In  British  Col¬ 
umbia  from  Canadian  markets,  where  it  is  greatly  needed  at 
present,  to  the  United  States,  and  Incidentally  is  cheating 
the  American  Government  out  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
timber  duty.  The  present  great  shortage  of  lumber  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  huge  demand  at 
San  Francisco  for  lumber  for  rebuilding  after  the  earth¬ 
quake.  It  is  not  denied  that  tremendous  quantities  have 
gone  there,  but  the  real  destination  of  much  of  it  has  been 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is  alleged  that  the  timber  nas 
only  gone  to  San  Francisco  as  a  blind,  to  obtain  advantage 
of  the  preferential  rates  of  duty  in  force  at  that  port  since 
last  April.  Once  there,  the  lumber  has  been  immediately 
reloaded  on  other  vessels  and  taken  to  the  South  to  be  used 
in  the  temporary  work  on  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  illegal  profits  have  been  divided  between  the  con- 
cocters  of  the  scheme  and  the  British  Columbia  lumbermen. 

.  .  .  The  Grand  jury  of  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  brought  in 

939  separate  indictments  under  the  Ohio  anti-trust  law, 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  the  Ohio 
Oil  Company,  the  Buckeye  Pipe  Une  Company,  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Oil  Company,  the  Solar  Refining  Company,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Ohio  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  William  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Archbold,  Wesley  H. 
Tilford.  Frank  Q.  Barstow  and  F.  T.  Cutlibert.  All  are 
charged  with  being  members  of  a  trust,  a  combination  of 
capital,  and  skill  that  acts  to  increase  and  reduce  the  price  of  a 
commodity  and  to  prevent  competition  in  manufacturing, 
making,  transporting,  sale  and  purchase  of  a  commodity  in 
Hancock  County.  The  cases  cover  an  offence  for  each  day 
for  three  years,  from  January  15,  1904,  to  January  15, 
1907.  If  Hancock  County  wins  in  each  case  when  they  are 
tried  fines  can  be  assessed  aggregating  $58,000,000.  .  .  . 

January  14  eight  men  were  killed  by  an  explosion  in  a  coal 
mine  at  Clinton,  Ind.  .  .  .  The  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 

packing  companies  who  were  sued  by  the  State  of  Arkansas 
for  alleged  violation  of  the  State’s  Anti-trust  law  received  a 
severe  blow  January  14  when  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Pulaski  Circuit  Court  in  assessing  a  fine  of 
$10,000  against  the  Hammond  Packing  Company.  The  opin¬ 
ion  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Hill,  three  of  the  Associ¬ 
ate  Justices  concurring  and  Justice  Battle  dissenting.  This 
was  an  action  brought  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  against  the 
Hammond  Packing  Company,  alleging  that  it  was  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State  contrary  to  the  Anti-trust  act  of  1905. 
After  answer,  a  commission  was  issued  to  a  commissioner  in 
Chicago  to  take  testimony.  Upon  the  defendant’s  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  order  of  court  requiring  the  production  of 
witnesses  and  documents,  after  notice,  the  answer  was  strick¬ 
en  out  and  judgment  rendered  against  the  Hammond  Com¬ 
pany  as  by  default.  The  Hammond  Company  appealed. 

.  .  .  Fire  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  January  11,  destroyed  a 

tobacco  warehouse  and  five  dwellings ;  loss  $1,000,000.  .  .  . 
Colgate  Hoyt,  president  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America, 
and  Winthrop  E.  Scarritt.  former  president  of  the  A.  C.  A., 
were  sworn  in  as  special  patrolmen  January  15  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Bingham  at  Police  Headquarters,  New  York.  Three 
other  members  of  the  club — Albert  R.  Shattuck,  Dave  H. 
Morris  and  George  F.  Chamberlain — have  made  application 
to  become  special  policemen.  All  the  new  specials,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  have  been  presidents  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America,  and  all  have  been  active  in 
trying  to  have  violators  of  the  speed  laws  punished.  Several 
months  ago  a  committee,  composed  of  the  five  new  specials, 
was  appointed  to  seek  steps  toward  putting  an  end  to  the 
constant  infractions  of  the  speed  laws  and  aid  the  police 
in  punishing  the  guilty  ones.  Mr.  Hoyt  and  his  associates 
on  the  committee  conferred  with  Commissioner- Bingham,  and 
it  was  decided  that  they  be  sworn  in  as  specials  and  make 
arrests  themselves.  Special  Patrolman  Iloyt  and  his  fellows 
intend  to  go  after  all  offenders  of  the  automobile  speed  laws, 
and  when  they  nab  any  violator  they  will  take  him  to  the 
nearest  police  station  without  calling  upon  a  regular  police¬ 
man. 

ADMINISTRATION. — After  five  hours  of  exciting  debate 
the  Senate,  Jan.  10,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  1,  passed  a  bill  limit¬ 
ing  to  16  the  number  of  hours  of  continuous  service  railway  em¬ 
ployees  operating  interstate  trains  should  be  permitted  to 
work  and  requiring  10  hours  off  duty  out  of  everv  26.  The 
bill  as  finally  passed  was  proposed  by  Senator  La  Follette 
of  Wisconsin  as  a  substitute  for  a  measure  he  had  previously 
introduced  and  which  had  been  amended  beyond  recognition 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor.  On  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill  Senator  Pettus  of  Alabama  was  the  only  Senator  who 
recorded  himself  against  it,  but  on  the  test  vote  in  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  on  the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  La 
Follette  the  vote  was  36  yeas  to  32  nays.  .  .  .  President 

Roosevelt  forwarded  to  Congress  January  12  a  message  urg¬ 
ing  action  looking  to  an  amelioration  of  conditions  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  Southern  California,  which  has  been  inun¬ 
dated  by  waters  flowing  from  a  break  in  the  Colorado  River. 
The  President  makes  it  plain  that  the  California  Develop¬ 
ment  Company,  a  subsldiarv  concern  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  is  direct lv  responsible  for  the  distressing 
situation  in  which  thousands  of  settlers  have  been  placed 
through  floods  caused  by  the  break  in  the  river.  ITe  recites 
briefly  the  relations  between  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Development  Company,  showing  that  the  Harriman  line  ac¬ 
quired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Development  Company 


on  account  of  tHe  loans  advanced  to  it.  He  recommends  that 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  be  made  In  this  emergency 
in  order  that  the  break  may  be  repaired  without  delay.  He 
suggests  the  advisability  of  the  government  taking  over  the 
works  of  the  Development  Company,  lie  says  the  question  of 
what  sum,  if  any,  should  be  paid  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  for  work  done  since  the  break  of  Novem¬ 
ber  4  is  one  for  future  consideration.  .  .  .  The  nomina¬ 

tion  of  George  B.  Cortolyou  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  place  of  Leslie  M.  Shaw  was  confirmed  unanimously  Janu¬ 
ary  15  by  the  Senate.  There  was  no  opposition  to  Mr. 
Cortelyou.  - _ 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUITGROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  II. 

Mr.  Beckwith,  of  Albion,  who  was  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  conference,  appeared  before  the  association  asking 
for  aid  in  the  German  tariff  question.  At  the  present  apples 
from  the  United  States  go  into  Germany  at  a  tariff  of  50 
cents  a  barrel.  After  June,  if  satisfactory  results  have  not 
been  made  before  then,  the  tariff  will  be  the  same  as  Can¬ 
ada's  tariff  to  Germany,  $1.65  per  barrel.  Influence  upon 
our  congressmen  and  senators  is  needed  at  once.  Mr. 
Eustace,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  evening  address,  gave 
a  paper  and  lantern  slides  on  “Fruit  Transportation  and 
Storage  Investigations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.”  He  brought  out  the  point  that  the  loss  of  fruit 
shipped  across  the  United  States  in  refrigerator  cars  is  not 
due  to  the  transportation  or  storage  itself;  it  is  further 
back  than  this.  It  is  the  care  tne  fruit  receives  after 
picking  and  before  going  into  the  car,  also  to  the  ripeness 
of  the  fruit  when  picked,  mechanical  injury  to  the  fruit 
after  picking  causing  the  greatest  loss,  and  neglect  to  place 
in  cold  storage  as  soon  as  possible  after  picking  the  next 
greatest  cause.  For  best  results  fruit  must  not  become 
too  ripe,  it  must  be  handled  as  carefully  as  possible,  and 
placed  in  cold  storage  directly  after  picking.  Pre-cooling  is 
often  a  necessity  before  shipment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  of  the  whole  meet¬ 
ing  was  that  by  Dr.  L.  II.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  on 
“The  Little  Red  School  House.”  Figures  were  first  given 
comparing  the  number  of  schools  in  country  and  city,  the 
value  of  the  two  and  the  number  of  school  children  attend¬ 
ing  in  each,  etc.  lie  said  in  part ;  “The  school  house  is 
some  status  of  the  civilization  of  a  community.  The  old 
type  of  schoo’house  is  noted  for  its  sit-still  benches  and  the 
reciting  of  books.  This  method  is  not  effective  to-day,  and 
the  old  idea  will  have  passed  away  in  a  few  years.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  begin  by  doing  something  with  their  hands. 
Personal  experience  should  center  in  the  schoolhouse,  the 
child  is  going  to  begin  by  being  put  to  work.  The  little 
school  house  recently  built  on  the  Cornell  University  campus 
shows  at  least  one  step  in  advance,  the  main  feature  of 
which  Is  a  laboratory  in  which  children  work  with  their 
hands.  It  was  built  for  $1,800  and  will  accommodate  30 
pupils.  The  laboratory  will  be  a  museum  in  spite  of  itself. 
Teachers  will  have  to  be  trained  for  this  new  kind  of 
education,  the  normal  schools  cannot  do  this.  There  must 
be  a  reorganization  of  the  rural  and  village  school  and  In 
this  reorganization,  agriculture  will  be  introduced  into  these 
schools.  We  must  take  an  entirely  new  attitude  in  the  way 
of  going  at  things.  What  is  better  in  the  study  of  physics 
than  to  study  a  plow  and  a  Babcock  test  machine?” 

The  morning  of  January  3  was  entirely  devoted  to  papers 
and  discussions  on  the  San  Josd  scale.  Tills  is  a  question 
that  strikes  home  to  each  of  us,  and  is  receiving  more  at¬ 
tention  to-day  than  any  other  insect  in  the  past  has  done. 
L.  L.  Morrell,  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  gave  the  leading  ad¬ 
dress  on  this  important  question.  He  said  in  part:  “It 
is  a  fight  first,  last  and  all  time.  I  have  had  the  scale  for 
16  years,  have  used  all  the  different  remedies  of  the  past  up 
to  lime  and  sulphur,  which  I  am  using  now.  I  use  15 
pounds  sulphur,  20  pounds  lime,  in  50  gallons  of  water,  the 
sulphur  being  put  in  after  the  lime  has  slaked;  I  boil  it 
by  steam  until  it  is  a  dark  amber  color,  at  least  one-half 
hour,  and  then  apply  while  hot.  I  can  put  on  800  to  1,000 
gallons  per  day  with  two  men  besides  myself.  It  requires 
your  absolute  attention;  you  must  touch  every  scale  if  you 
want  to  kill  it.  Spray  with  the  wind,  the  top  of  the  tree 
first  and  the  under  side  of  the  branches  last.  I  have  less 
scale  to-day  than  eight  years  ago,  and  would  not  be  afraid 
to  set  more  trees  if  I  wanted  them.  Success  is  a  matter  of 
thoroughness  all  the  way  through.” 

Other  valuable  papers  in  regard  to  controlling  the  scale 
were  given  by  Dr.  Francis  P.  Krautz,  of  West  Virginia ; 
George  G.  Atwood,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Prof.  I\  J.  Parrott, 
of  Geneva.  This  session  closed  by  an  invaluable  discussion 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  sprays  for  San 
Jose,  the  different  methods  of  applying  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  work. 

C.  B.  Cook,  of  Michigan,  in  the  afternoon  session  gave 
a  valuable  paper  on  “The  Commercial  Strawberry  Bed.”  Mr. 
Cook  said  it  was  the  men  who  were  able  to  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties  who  were  going  to  win  in  strawberry  growing.  The 
black-root  has  drivan  out  many  growers,  and'  there  are  fewer 
berries  grown  in  New  York  and  Michigan  to-day  than  a  few 
years  ago.  Adaptability  of  climate,  soil  and  variety  is  one 
of  the  essentials  of  success  in  strawberry  growing.  The 
closing  address  of  the  meeting  was  that  by  Prof.  M.  V. 
Slingerland,  of  Cornell  University,  who  spoke  on  “Some  In¬ 
sect  Notes.”  It  was  pointed  out  that  some  $15,000,000 
worth  of  farm  and  forest  crops  are  destroyed  in  New  York 
State  every  year  and  in  turn  New  York  State  spends  $40,- 
000  every  year  in  Investigation  and  inspection  work.  The 
means  of  control  of  insect  enemies  are  many  and  varied, 
such  as  mechanical  methods,  farm  practices  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  insecticides. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensufcig  year ; 
President,  J.  R.  Cornell,  Newburg;  first  vice-president.  Grant 
Ditchings,  Syracuse:  third  vice-president,  Luther  Collamer, 
Hilton ;  fourth  vice-president,  Albert  Wood,  Carlton  Station ; 
secretary,  E.  C.  Gillett,  Penn  Yan  ;  treasurer,  C.  H.  Darrow, 
Geneva:  executive  committee,  B.  J.  Case,  Sodus ;  S.  W.  Wad- 
hams,  of  Clarkson;  L.  L.  Morrell,  of  Kfnderhook  :  Thomas  B. 
Wilson,  of  Hall’s  Corners;  Geo.  W.  Potter,  of  Buffalo. 

_  w.  w.  B. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

“Telephone  on  the  Farm”  is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet 
just  issued  by  Stromberg-Carlson  ^Telephone  Manufacturing 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  booklet  contains  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  telephones  and  the  great 
advantage  of  them  in  the  farm  home.  It  also  treats  of  the 
Stromberg-Carlson  apparatus,  and  we  would  suggest  that 
anyone  interested  in  the  telephone  subject  will  do  well  to 
send  for  the  booklet.  It  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

The  United  Factories  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are 
announcing  through  our  columns  a  new  incubator  book 
with  some  surprisinglv  low  prices  on  their  Perfect  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders.  This  new  incubator  book  is  Issued  in 
conjunction  with  12  other  factories’  catalogues  bound  under 
one  cover  and  sent  out  free.  You  can  save  time  and  trouble 
by  writing  for  these  12  factories’  catalogues  in  one.  Just 
say,  “Send  me  that  combined  book  as  advertised  in  The 
R.  N.-Y. 


In  a  modest  little  advertisement,  the  Middletown  (Ohio) 
Machine  Company  pictures  and  enumerates  the  good  qualities 
of  a  gasoline  engine,  that  is  cutting  considerable  of  a 
figure  on  the  farm.  It  is  the  “Woodpecker”  engine  of  3%, 
7  and  14  horse  poWer.  It  runs  on  either  gasoline  or  alcohol, 
and  it  is  said  to  require  as  small  an  amount  of  fuel  for  the 
power  generated,  as  any  gasoline  engine  made.  With  the 
engine  goes  the  guarantee  of  right  working,  which  makes 
a  purchaser  safe.  If  interested  in  small  powers  suitable 
for  farm  work,  look  up  this  little  “Woodpecker”  advertise¬ 
ment  and  write  for  catalogue. 


The  free  trial  offer  that  the  Western  Grain  Products  Co- 
have  been  making  has  interested  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  has  made  a  great  many  new  users  of  the 
Hammond  Dairy  Feed,  which  they  have  oeen  advertising 
for  some  time  past.  This  feed  contains  cane  molasses, 
prime  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  corn,  oats  and  barley. 
At  all  of  the  late  stock  shows  it  was  discovered  that  in 
judging  great  stress  was  placed  on  the  cattle  with  glossy 
coats  and  several  stock  raisers  fed  with  that  point  in  view, 
using  chemicals  and  other  ingredients,  harmful  to  the 
animal,  but  the  most  successful  used  the  feed  with  the  most 
health  giving  qualities.  These  qualities  are  claimed  bv  the 
makers  of  the  Hammond  Dairy  Feed.  Address  Western  Grain 
Products  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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l  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

WINTER  TREES. 

Across  the  sky,  across  the  snow, 

The  sober  rooks  are  winging  slow, 

Grav  roses  in  the  rush-fringed  pool. 

And  Winter  trees  are  beautiful. 

The  west  is  now  a  garden-close, 
l’ink  roses  and  a  golden  rose. 

With  amber  and  with  tender  green, 

To  let  the  throbbing  stars  between. 

Against  that  world  of  roses  stand — 

These  are  the  woods  of  Fairyland — 

Poplar  and  oak  and  elm  to  make 
A  gold  brake  and  a  rosy  brake. 

Instead  of  silky  leaves  of  Spring, 

'Ihe  stars  now  make  their  garnishing 
For  May  roses  and  April  white; 

The  snow  has  lit  them  all  the  night. 

The  red  sun  hangs  his  lantern  red 
Between  the  black  boughs  overhead, 

The  eveming  clothes  them  with  his  mist, 
Half  sapphire  and  half  amethyst. 

The  dawn  roses  are  scattered  here 
As  ’twere  a  rose  espalier, 

Whose  happy  "boughs  have  borne  for  fruit 
Red  roses  all  from  head  to  foot. 

Even  the  lamp  that  men  have  set 
To  light  the  way  for  traveling  feet 
Caught  in  the  dark  tree  glitters  bright 
As  chrysoprase  and  chrysolite. 

Down  the  long  road’s  perspective  go 
The  dark  trees  in  a  double  row. 

Spangled  with  lamplight  gold  and  cool, 
And  Winter  trees  are  beautiful. 

— Katharine  Tynan  in  London  Spectator. 

* 

A  mayonnaise  mixer,  recently  noted, 
was  a  china  bowl  fitted  with  angular 
metal  paddles,  that  revolved  like  an  egg 
beater.  A  metal  funnel  at  one  side  per¬ 
mitted  the  gradual  addition  of  the  oil. 
The  paddles  were  clamped  on  at  the  top 
of  the  bowl,  and  could  be  removed  for 
washing.  The  mixer  costs  $1.25. 

* 

An  ingenious  housewife  recently  owned 
up  to  the  use  of  baked  beans  in  making 
dressing  for  turkey.  She  fell  short  of 
bread  crumbs,  and  having  some  left-over 
beans  at  hand  decided  to  use  them.  I  he 
beans  were  mixed  with  the  bread  crumbs, 
seasoning  and  butter  added  as  usual,  and 
the  result  was  excellent,  no  one  noticing 

the  presence  of  the  beans. 

* 

As  wc  dislike  the  odor  of  boiling  cab¬ 
bage,  we  usually  cook  this  vegetable  early, 
then  heat  it  with  a  milk  dressing,  as 
needed,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  odor  some 
time  before  the  vegetable  is  served.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  also  very  nice  scalloped  witli 
cheese.  Drain  and  chop  boiled  cabbage, 
and  prepare  white  sauce.  Butter  a  bakmg 
dish,  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs,  put  in 
a  layer  of  cabbage,  season  it,  and  then  a 
layer  of  white  sauce,  dusted  with  grated 
cheese;  continue  until  the  dish  is  full, 
jnaking  the  last  layer  sauce;  finish  this 
with  a  generous  layer  of  cheese,  sprinkle 

this  with  buttered  crumbs,  and  then  bake. 

* 

The  recent  death  of  Lady  Burdett- 
Coutts  removes  one  of  the  greatest  phi¬ 
lanthropists  of  our  age,  as  well  as  a  re¬ 
markable  figure  in  English  social  life. 
Born  in  3814,  Angela  Georgina  Burdett- 
Coutts  was  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  and  granddaughter  of  Thomas 
Coutts,  head  of  a  great  banking  house. 
Miss  Burdett  inherited  the  Coutts  for¬ 
tune  in  1837,  when  she  added  her  grand¬ 
father’s  name  to  her  own.  This  fortune, 
estimated  at  $10,000,000,  made  her  at  that 
time  one  of  the  richest  women  in  the 
world,  and  she  proceeded  to  use  it  in  pro¬ 
moting  charities  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly 
in  projects  she  worked  out  herself.  She 
built  many  new  churches  and  schools  in 
poor  districts  throughout  England.  She 
erected  and.  endowed  the  Church  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  Westminster,  with  its  three 
schools  and  parsonage,  and  afterward  an¬ 
other  church  at  Carlisle.  She  also  en¬ 
dowed  the  three  colonial  bishoprics  of 
Adelaide,  Cape  Town  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  besides  founding  an  establishment  in 
Australia  for  the  improvement  of  the  na¬ 


tives.  A  close  friend  of  Charles  Dickens, 
she  became  greatly  interested  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  poor.  Her  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  helping  the  fallen  members  of  her 
own  sex  to  resume  a  better  life  were 
noteworthy.  A  sewing  school  in  the 
slums  of  London,  besides  a  large  home 
there,  resulted  in  decisive  aid  being  given 
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to  thousands  of  young  girls,  victims  of 
the  streets  of  London.  She  also  had 
hundreds  of  destitute  boys  fitted  out  for 
the  British  navy.  She  was  the  means 
of  hundreds  of  English  weavers,  Scotch 
farmers  and  Irish  fishing  folk,  who  were 
dying  of  starvation,  brought  on  by  the 
severe  Winters  of  the  ’60s  or  by  the  de¬ 
cline  of  British  trade,  emigrating  to  the 
colonies  where  an  ample  livelihood  would 
be  afforded  them.  She  bought  up  the 
London  slum  known  as  Scotia  Gardens 
and  built  the  model  tenements  now 
known  as  Columbia  Square,  which  house 
200  families  at  low  rents.  She  also  en¬ 
dowed  a  model  farm  in  the  Bornean 
State  of  Sarawak  to  teach  the  Dyaks 
farming.  As  a  recognition  of  her  gen¬ 
erosity  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  Tur¬ 
kish  peasants  caused  by  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877  she  was  later  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  Imperial  Turkish  order  of 
the  Mcdjidi  and  the  Shafakat.  In  1871 
Queen  Victoria  made  her  a  baroness. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London  in  1872  and  later  to  that 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1881  Lady  Burdett- 
Couitts  married  Mr.  Ashmcad-Bartlett, 
a  man  of  American  birth  more  than  30 
years  her  junior,  who  was  associated 
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with  her  in  her  charitable  work ;  he  as¬ 
sumed  her  name.  From  the  time  of  her 
inheritance  of  the  Coutts  fortune  this 
noble-minded  woman  made  her  name 
synonymous  with  benevolence,  devoting 
personal  time  and  talent,  as  well  as  money, 
to  the  amelioration  of  poverty  and  dis¬ 
tress.  Her  whole  fortune,  vast  as  it 
seems,  was  less  than  the  amount  one  of 
our  great  capitalists  has  thus  far  show¬ 
ered  upon  a  favorite  university;  yet  great 
college  buildings  and  the  much-heralded 
wonders  of  science  and  pseudo-science 
shrink  beside  the  human  lives  uplifted, 
the  human  misery  relieved,  by  this  good 
sister  of  humanity.  j 


More  About  Cotton -Seed  Oil. 

In  answer  to  Reader,  page  10,  I  would 
like  to  tell  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  my 
experience  with  cotton-seed  oil,  which  1 
have  used  exclusively  for  cooking  for  The 
last  five  years.  I  use  the  I-  X.  L.  brand, 
which  costs  something  less  than  60  cents 
a  gallon.  It  makes  the  best  shortening  I 
ever  used.  I  will  g'.ve  a  few  recipes 
which  1  hope  will  be  a  little  help. 

Pie  Crust. — For  one  pie  take  one  cup 
flour,  add  pinch  of  salt,  mix  and  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  oil;  rub  well  together  and 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  cold  water.  Han¬ 
dle  dough  as  little  as  possible  and  roll 
thin. 

Eggless  Cake. — Cream  one-half  cup  oil 
and  one  cupful  sugar,  one  cupful  sour 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  cassia  and  cloves,  one-half 
cupful  chopped  raisins  (if  desired)  one- 
half  teasnoonful  salt,  two  cupfuls  warmed 
flour.  Be  sure  not  to  forget'  the  salt,  as 
the  oil  contains  none.  This  must  always 
be  remembered ;  in  using  the  oil  add  twice 
as  much  salt  as  common. 

Spice  Cookies. — One  cupful  molasses, 
one  cupful  sugar,  two-thirds  cupful  oil, 
two-thirds  cupful  sour  milk  or  coffee,  two 
small  teaspoon fuls  ginger,  one  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  of  salt,  two  of  soda;  flour  to 
roll. 

Saratoga  Chips. — Peel  potatoes  and 
slice  very  thin ;  soak  for  one-half  hour 
in  cold  water,  then  drop  quickly  into  hoi 
oil.  Keep  stirring  with  a  fork  to  brown 
evenly.  When  done  take  out  into  a  col¬ 
ander  in  which  a  piece  of  paper  has  been 
placed.  Sprinkle  well  with  salt.  You 
will  find  them  delicious. 

■When  frying  doughnuts  in  the  oik 
have  ready  a  dish  of  boiling  water,  and 
as  you  take  a  doughnut  from  the  fat 
plunge  it  quickly  into  the  boiling  water 
which  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  and 
make  the  doughnuts  much  tenderer.  The 
oil  makes  a  nice  gravy  when  meat  is 
scarce.  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oil 
and  when  “sissing”  hot  add  flour  to 
make  consistency  of  thick  porridge.  Stir 
to  prevent  scorching.  When  browned 
nicely  add  about  a  pint  of  cold  milk  or 
water  (not  gradually  but  all  at  once) 
and  stir  until  it  boils.  It  will  need  quite 
a  bit  of  salt.  Tastes  very  much  like  beef 
gravy.  When  frying  fish  or  oysters  I 
use  one-half  oil  and  one-half  butter, 
which  will  brown  them  nicely. 

Vermont.  "country  cousins.” 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pretty  waist  shown  is  an  excellent 
model  cither  as  a  separate  waist  or  as 
part  of  a  suit.  The  waist  is  made  with 
the  fitted  lining  and  consists  of  the  front 
and  the  backs.  The  lining  is  faced  to 
form  the  chemisette  and  the  front  of  the 
waist  is  tucked  while  both  front  and 
backs  arc  gathered  at  the  waistline.  The 
trimming  band  finishes  the  upper  edge  of 
the  waist  and  a  stock  completes  the  neck. 
The  sleeves  are  three-quarter  length  with 
cuffs  and  can  be  finished  with  lace  or  left 
plain  as  liked.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  4  yards 
21,  3)4  yards  27  or  2  yards  44  inches 
wide,  with  yard  of  all-over  lace,  5 
yards  of  banding  and  )4  yard  of  lace. 
The  pattern  5515  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

An  under  petticoat  with  yoke  always 
fits  smoothly  and  comfortably.  As  shown, 
the  skirt  is  cut  in  one  straight  piece  and 
is  gathered  at  its  upper  edge  and  joined 
to  the  circular  yoke,  wdiich  should  be 
made  double,  and  is  closed  at  the  back 
with  buttons  and  buttonholes.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  2/  yards  of  embroidered  flannel 
with  /i  yard  of  cambric  36  inches  wide 
for  the  yoke ;  or,  yards  27^  2l/2  yards 
36  if  plain  material  is  used.  'I  he  pattern 
5532  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28, 
30,  32  and  34-inch  waist  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

The  lamp  is  yet  to  be  made 
for  which  I  haven’t  made  a 
chimney  that  fits. 

Macbeth  on  lamp-chimneys 
means  fit  and  freedom  from 

all  chimney  troubles. 

A  Macbetii  chimney  doesn’t 
break  from  heat. 

My  Index  gives  a  fuller  explanation  of 
these  things,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Cough  drops,  throat 

lozenges,  or  cough 

syrups  may  relieve 

a  cold  but  they  don’t 

cure  it.  Scott's 

Emulsion  not  only 

immediately  relieves 

your  cough  or  cold  but 

cures  it  by  giving  you 

the  strength  to  throw 

it  off.  Take  Scott's 

Emulsion  for 

coughs  and 

colds. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 


A  NEW 

Send  for  catalog. 

1000  premiums. 

Sample  of 
Soap  Free 
for  Postal. 

Crofts  { 

<&Reed 

Austin  Ave. 

Pept.  487 »  Chicago,  Ill. 


CHAIR 

GIVEN 

Different  from  other 
premiums.  Worth 
more,  better  made, 
handsomer.  Free  with 
an  order  of  our  Guar¬ 
anteed  Soaps  and 
Pure  Foods.  Factory 
to  Family  Plan.  No 
money  in  advance. 


Why  Not  Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices 


and  Save 
Money  on 
Everything- 

Over  75,000 

labor-saving, 
money-saving  arti¬ 
cles  for  farm,  home 
and  shop,  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  illustrated 
and  priced  in  Big 
New  Catalog  No.  92. 

We  will  sell  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices 
the  following  goods 
in  small  quantities 
as  well  as  large: 


THIS  700  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Watches,  Jewelry, 

Clocks,  Silverware, 
Knives,  Razors, 

Fancy  Goods,  Lamps, 
Books,  Purses,  Bags, 

Fine  Groceries,  Seeds, 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Baby  Carriages,  Sleds, 
Sewing  Machines,  Whips, 
Carriages,  Wagons, 

Stoves.  Ranges, 

Electrical  Supplies,! 

Boots  and  Shoes, ( 


Hardware,  all  kinds, 

Tool  Cabinets,  Sweaters, 
Shot  Guns,  Rifles,  Traps, 
Revolvers,  Cartridges, 
Shells,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Talking  Machines, 
Farming  Tools,  Skates, 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Ice  Tools,  Sleighs, 

Cream  Separators, Freezers 
Washing  Machines, 

House  Furnishing  Goods, 
Mechanics  Tools. 


Opposite  each  article  111  the  Catalogue,  Is  the  low  price  at 
which  we  sell  It,  the  lowest  price  Tor  which  tt  can  lie  bought 
In  any  store,  big  or  little,  lit  ihls  or  any  country  on  tjie  Olnlc. 

You  will  spcntl  hours  of  Interest  over  Its  pages;  yon  will 

marvel  at  the  . . lorful  variety  all  complete  In  one  hig  book. 

Makes  buying  pleasant  ami  profitable,  wherever  yon  live. 

This  up-to-date  Buyer’s  Cubic  cos  Is  us  $l.wi  to  print,  bill  Is 
sent  postpaid  free  of  charge,  to  all  wlm  ask  for  It  In  good 
faith.  Hundreds  of  requests  come  to  us  every  day, and  we 
want  to  place  it  in  every  home  In  the  United  States. 


WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 


Wc  will  send  you  our  Premium  1,1st,  conlalnlng  inn  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  away  free.  Also  (irocery  List,  showing 
how  you  can  save  one-third  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  of  us  and  secure  Best  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices.  Prompt 
Shipments.  Low  Freight  and  Kxproas  Kates  ami  a  BIJIAUE 
DEAL  every  lime.  We  guarantee  sallafactlon  or  refund  money. 

We  also  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  goods  ordered  of  us. 


WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

1!)  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  Established  1816.  NEW  YOltK  CITY 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


Free  from,  harmful  drugs. 
Cure  coughs  and  hoarse¬ 
ness.  Prevent  sore  throat. 


Farms  That  Grow 

“No.  I  HARD”  WHEAT 


Sixty-three  Pounds  to  the  Bushel) 

are  situated  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  West,  where  Home-, 
steads  of  160  acres  can  be 
obtained  FREE  by  every 
settler  willing  and  able  to 
comply  with  the  Home¬ 
stead  Regulations. 

During  the  present  year  a 
large  portion  of 

New  Wheat -Crow¬ 
ing  Territory 

has  been  made  accessible  to  mar¬ 
kets  by  the  railway  construction 
that  has  been  pushed  forward  so 
vigorously  by  the  three  great  Rail¬ 
way  Companies.  Grain-growing, 
mixed  farming  and  dairying  are 
the  great  specialties. 

For  1  i teratu re  and  i n formation  add ross 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  TIIOS.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
.Syracuse  Dank  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Mention  thle  Paper. 
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HOW  MUCH  FOR  CLOTHES? 

Annual  Expenditure  of  the 
Average  Woman. 

Some  time  ago  the  late  Edward  Atkinson 
conducted  an  inquiry  into  the  annual  cost 
of  clothes  necessary  for  the  average  woman 
earning  her  own  living.  Ills  decision  was 
that  a  town  or  city  woman  could  be  comfort¬ 
ably  clad  for  $65  a  year.  The  following  views 
will  be  found  interesting  to  rural  women, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of 
clothing  has  continued  to  increase  for  several 
years  past,  and  the  most  recent  estimates 
would  allow  for  this. 

From  Connecticut. 

I  must  confess,  to  my  sorrow,  that  I 
belong  to  the  “town  working  women” 
rather  than  those  of  the  farm,  still  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  both.  Mr.  Atkinson 
was  undoubtedly  correct  in  his  estimate; 
a  woman  could  dress  “neatly  and  com¬ 
fortably”  on  $65,  but  it  would  be  very 
plainly,  and  only  possible  for  her  to  be 
really  .respectable  if  she  has  the  time  and 
ability  to  sew  quite  a  little  for  herself.  I 
give  below  an  estimate  which  covers  the 
necessities :  Underclothing,  $11.50,  pro¬ 

vided  she  makes  most  of  it ;  shoes  and 
rubbers,  $7.50;  hats,  $10;  gloves,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  etc.,  $5.  The  remainder  would 
admit  of  one  suit  and  the  materials  for 
the  necessary  waists  and  house  dresses, 
both  of  which  she  must  make,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  storm  coat  one  year  and  a  “good 
dress”  the  next,  but  there  must  be  no 
errors  of  judgment  in  buying,  and  I  hope 
most  farmers  would  want  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  have  more  “pretty  things.” 

SARAH  E.  FITCH. 

From  New  Hampshire. 

In  this  section  I  think  no  farmer’s  wife 
spends  more  than  $25  a  year  for  clothes. 
This  includes  footwear.  Some  years 
more  is  spent,  but  for  a  term  of  five 
years  the  average  will  not  exceed  the 
above  amount.  The  reason  we  spend  so 
little  is,  that  doing  our  own  work,  we 
have  to  wear  dresses  of  wash  material 
most  of  the  time.  Most  of  the  farmer’s 
wives  make  all  of  their  home  dresses,  and 
many  make  their  visiting  dresses.  The 
house  without  a  sewing  machine  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  this  neighborhood.  This,  with 
a  paper  pattern  and  some  common  sense, 
enables  one  to  be  “neat  and  comfortable” 
if  not  very  stylish.  Some  of  the  farmers’ 
wives  I  have  spoken  to  tell  me  that  they 
spend  less  than  $15  during  the  year  for 
clothes.  As  they  dress  better  than  most 
of  us,  I  found  they  had  clothing  sent 
them  that  was  out  of  style.  This  was 
sent  by  city  friends.  This  clothing  with 
the  aid  of  the  sewing  machine,  pattern 
and  common  sense,  takes  on  a  new  lease 
of  life.  Edward  Atkinson’s  estimate  for 
the  town  working  woman  is  too  low  in 
my  opinion,  for  $25  in  the  country  will 
go  farther  than  $75  in  the  city ;  at  least 
this  has  been  my  personal  experience. 

e.  F.  s. 

From  Ohio. 

A  group  of  country  women  discussing 
the  statement  made  by  a  town  man  that 
$65  is  sufficient  for  a  woman’s  clothes 
for  one  year  unanimously  exclaimed,  “I’d 
like  to  have  that  much  to  spend  on  my¬ 
self  every  year,”  but  when  it  came  to  the 
cold  figures  each  one  had  to  admit  that 
her  wardrobe  cost  nearly  that  amount 
from  January  to  January.  Few  country 
or  town  women  either  keep  accounts,  and 
with  most  of  them  it  is  mere  guesswork 
what  they  do  spend.  However,  there  are 
thoughtful  women  everywhere  who  can 
calculate  the  cost  of  living  to  a  penny, 
and  it  is  from  them  the  following  state¬ 
ments  have  been  gleaned. 

In  this  section  of  the  country  I  have 
never  seen  a  country  woman  wear  a  seal¬ 
skin  jacket  nor  a  $20  hat,  but  all  the  mer¬ 
chants  unite  in  saying  the  country  trade 
is  the  best.  In  fact,  the  store  with  a 
large  list  of  patrons  on  farms  is  sure  to 
succeed.  Town  women  want  the  latest 
novelties,  but  the  women  in  the  country 
go  in  for  sensible  and  durable  fabrics. 
Tt  may  seem  that  $20  for  a  jacket  or  wrap 
eats  a  large  hole  in  the  $65  to  begin  with, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  wraps 
are  not  bought  every  season.  A  black 
silk  dress  is  the  standby  of  most  country 
women,  and  answers  alike  for  church, 
social  gatherings,  funerals  and  all  occa¬ 
sions.  A  good  silk  dress  will  last  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  with  a  few  alterations,  and 
is  cheaper  in  the  end  than  a  novelty  wool 
gown  that  costs  half  the  sum  and  soon 
gets  out  of  shape.  I  have  known  coun¬ 
try  women  to  wear  cloth  jacket  suits  four 
seasons,  and  always  look  well,  but  the 
suits  were  good  to  begin  with.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  hats.  Many  country 
women  haVe^  one  new  hat  each  year, 
wearing  the  Summer  and  Winter  one  two 
seasons,  and  thus  having  the  expense  di¬ 
vided.  Old  dress  skirts  washed  and 
pressed  make  petticoats  after  they  have 
done  duty  as  house  skirts,  and  the  under¬ 
garments,  except  Winter  ones,  are  nearly 
always  made  during  the  slack  season, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost.  Of  course  the 


Winter  undergarments  were  the  ribbed 
ones  sold  by  all  stores,  and  last  more  than 
one  season.  Calico  at  six  cents  per  yard 
and  gingham  about  the  same  price,  fur¬ 
nish  the  working  dresses  and  aprons,  and 
$4  a  vear  would  cover  all  that  most  wom¬ 
en  find  necessary  to  look  neat  and  clean. 

At  a  sewing  circle  of  a  country  church 
where  40  women  were  present,  most  of 
them  said  they  had  adopted  the  plan  of 
buying  a  jacket  suit  one  year,  a  good 
black  or  other  color  dress  the  next,  and  a 
new  wrap  the  third,  thus  averaging  the 
heavy  expenses  in  the  right  proportion. 
The  jacket  suit  helped  out  when  the 
wrap  was  getting  shabby,  and  the  best 
dress  was  good  enough  for  all  occasions. 
In  addition  to  this  each  had  about  the 
same  allowance  for  one  silk  waist  a  year, 
or  a  light  wool,  a  thin  waist  or  two, 
gloves  and  small  articles  like  collars.  It 
was  a  gathering  of  representative  women, 
from  the  wife  of  the  rich  farmer  to  the 
tenant’s  bride,  but  in  the  country  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  outdressing  one’s  neighbors  has 
happily  not  yet  arrived.  Many  of  the 
women  present  could  afford  to  spend 
much  more  on  their  clothes,  but  they  are 
content  to  be  neatly  dressed  without  be¬ 
ing  slaves  to  style. 

The  following  list  would  cover  the  cost 
of  all  the  clothes  the  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  even  rich  farmers  buy,  and  in 
many  cases  they  look  well  on  much  less. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  the  woman  to  make  her  own  clothes, 
and  to  select  trimmings  for  hats  that 
will  last  several  seasons.  It  also  sup¬ 
poses  that  only  good  shoes  are  purchased, 
for  shoddy  ones  are  the  most  extravagant 
things  on  the  market.  .Year  in  and  year 
out  $65*  is  a  very  ample  allowance  for 
any  country  woman  :  Underclothing,  $5  ; 
shoes,  $10;  hat  and  gloves,  $6;  wrap,  $5 
(share  of  cost  each  year);  dress,  $15; 
everyday  dresses,  $4;  extras,  $10;  total, 
$55.  HILDA  RICHMOND. 

From  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  made  out  a  list  of  what  I 
would  consider  a  working  woman  would 
really  be  obliged  to  have  in  order  to  be 
neatly  and  comfortably  dressed  in  our 
climate.  As  I  understand  you  to  mean 
for  one  year’s  supply,  I  have  figured  the 
cost  of  the  material  and  the  making  and 
given  you  the  actual  cost  of  the  same; 
that  is,  what  it  would  amount  to  here. 
A  woman  would  have  to  be  very  careful 
of  her  clothing  in  order  to  make  my 
list  supply  her  for  that  length  of  time, 
although  she  might  be  able  to  buy  things 
cheaper  than  I  have  estimated  them  if 
she  was  in  town  where  she  could  take 
advantage  of  the  sale  days.  1  do  not 
seem  to  agree  very  well  with  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  on  the  subject,  and  I  think  perhaps 
he  does  not  understand  a  woman’s  needs 
any  more  than  I  would  what  a  man  might 
require,  but  T  think  it  would  make  him 
squirm  to  dress  himself  for  that  length 
of  time  on  $65. 


One  best  dress .  $12.00 

Two  working  suits .  ]<L50 

Two  while  shirt-waists .  3.50 

Two  black  petticoats .  3.00 

Two  white  petticoats .  3.50 

Four  underskirts  .  2.00 

Five  night  dresses .  7.00 

Five  suits  under-clothing .  5.00 

Corsets  .  2.00 

Corset  covers  .  i.no 

Aprons  .  2.00 

Wraipper  .  I.oo 

Two  dressing  sacks .  2.50 

Six  pairs  stockings . 1.50 

Two  pairs  shoes .  0.00 

Four  pairs  rubbers .  1.80 

Two  pairs  gloves .  3.00 

Twelve  handkerchiefs  .  .60 

Four  hats  .  10.00 

One  Winter  wrap .  10.00 

One  Summer  wrap .  5.00 

One  fur  boa .  6.00 

One  umbrella  .  1.50 

Collars,  ribbons,  etc .  3.00 


$103.40 

MRS.  M.  L.  M. 


STIFFNESS,  STITCHES,  LAMENESS,  CRAMP, 
TWISTS  AND  TWITCHES,  ALL  DECAMP  WHEN 
YOU  APPLY 

'L  «T 

JACOBS 
OIL 


THE 

OLD-MONK-CURE 


TRAOI 

MARS. 


PRICE 

25  AND  50  CENTS 


EDdystomE 

PRINTS 


Simpson- Eddystone 

^5.  Black  &  Whites 

The  cost  of  making  a  dress  often 
exceeds  the  cost  of  material. 
Simpson  -  Eddystone  Prints  out¬ 
wear  the  cost  of  making.  Sub¬ 
stantial  quality.  Fast  color.  Some 
designs  with  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Blach-and-Whites. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 


are  as  fresli  as  whole 
ones  and  can  tie  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  “Toasted  Butter  Crackers,"  "Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


Buy  Land  Now  Ann^Teo 

I  can  soil  you  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deop,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  aero  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stork  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
honlthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for  facts  and  free  booklets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  <fc  St.  Louis  Ry. .Nashville,  Tonn.  Dept.C. 

$5to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


of  a 


YOU  CAN  SEE 
WITH  YOUR  OWN 
EYES  just  how  hake 
_  or  roast  is  progressing 
without  losing  a  particle  of 
heat  from  the  incomparable  oven 


|  Sterling- Range] 

This  isthe  oven  in  which  16-loavcs  of  bread  may 

be  baked  at  one  time.  Such  a  perfect  flue  system 
surrounds  our  oven  that  it  bakes  as  well  on  one 
side  as  another.  It’s  necessary  to  do  this  in  order 
to  Lake  a  barrel  of  flour  with  a  hod  of  coal,” 
and  the.  STERLING  is  the  only  range  that  can 
accomplish  this  feat.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  booklet  K,  today.  Know  our  patented  features 
and  you’ll  know  it  really  “  Has  No  Equal.” 

SILL  STOVE  W0RK8,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 


S 


$10  and  Up  per  Acre. 

In  "THE  GREEN  FIELDS  OF  VWGHUA’* 

on  win  grow  bettor  crops  and  raise  finer  stock  at 
ess  expense  than  elsewhore.  You  can  buy  a 

COMPLETE  FARM  FOR  $500 

with  comfortable,  now  three-room  cottage,  and  25 
acres  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry,  Close  to  large 
eastern  markets.  Exeollont  church,  school,  and  social 
advantages.  Abundanco  of  water  and  grass:  snort 
mild  winters;  cheap  land  and  labor;  and  excellent 
shipping  facilities  make  this  section  very  attractive 
to  homeseokers  and  investors. 

Write  for  onr  beautiful  agricultural  pamphlet, 
lists  of  farms,  excursion  rates,  etc. 

F<  H.  LaBAUME, 


¥ 


„  Agrl  4  lndl.  Agt. 
Norfolk  a  Western  Ry, 


ox  E  I.Roanokc,  Va. 


MAP  OF  THE 
WORLD 


OC-  Valuable  reference  map 
in  full  colors,  on  heavy 
paper,  42  x  64  inches,  mounted 
on  rollers,  edges  bound  in  cloth. 
Shows  our  island  possessions, 
Pacific  Ocean  cables,  railway  lines 
and  other  features  of  Japan,  China, 
Manchuria,  Korea,  and  the  Far 
East.  Sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps. 


W.  B.  KNISKERN,  P.  T.  M., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

■Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway 


R.  N.-Y. — This  list  includes  Winter 
wrap,  Summer  wrap,  fur  boa  and  um¬ 
brella  all  in  one  year,  which  is  not  eco¬ 
nomical  buying,  nor  should  she  spend  $7 
for  nightgowns  in  one  year,  or  $2.50  for 
dressing  sacks.  The  most  indifferent 
needlewoman  can  make  a  dressing  sack 
or  kimono,  which  takes  3 1/2  to  four  yards 
of  material ;  flannelette  at  eight  to  12x/2 
cents  for  Winter,  lawn  or  dimity  with 
the  same  price  range  for  Summer.  We 
also  think  $3.50  too  much  for  two  white 
waists;  very  pretty  fancy  ones  can  be 
bought  for  $1.50,  which  is  as  high  as  the 
suggested  purse  allows. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Who’s  Who,  1907. — This  biographical 
annual  is  a  most  useful  reference  book, 
growing  in  importance  every  year.  Tt  is 
an  English  publication,  but  contains  many 
American  and  foreign  names.  Each  ref¬ 
erence  gives  full  name,  address,  parent- 
aire,  life  work,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
also  recreations, _  though  recreations  are 
usually  missing  in  the  case  of  Americans; 
Such  a  book  is  most  useful  to  teachers, 
writers,  and  people'  in  public  life,  and  a 
necessity  in  a  reference  library.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  1,958  pages;  price  $2.50. 


‘A  Kai&nvazoQ 

Direct  to  You" 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

They  last  a  lifetime — • 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality,—' 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  sex  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’  profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  at  any  price. 

We  want .to  show  you  how  and  why  you  save  from  20%  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER, 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuol. 


If  you  think  $5,  or  810,  or  840,  worth  saving 


ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  of  fuel. 


Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  114 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Write  now.  Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  Qook  Stores  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  ami  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blacked ,  polished 
and  ready  fur  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Oven 

Thermometer 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  January  19,  1907,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  specified. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  —  @  89% 

No.  2,  red .  —  0  80% 

Corn  .  —  @  50% 

Oats .  —  @  41 

Rye  .  —  @  65 

Barley  .  —  @  54 


Wholesale  at 


FEED. 
N.  Y. 


Spring  Bran  •  •  $  • 

_ , 

@22.25 

. 23.00 

@25.00 

Red  Dog  . 

@25.00 

Linseed  meal  .  . . . 

.  . 

@29.50 

Retail  Western 

N.  Y 

0  25.00 
@26.00 

Middlings  . 

Gluten  . 

. 24.00 

@27.00 

Corn  and  oats. . .  . 

.  . 

@26.00 

Linseed  meal  .  . . . 

@33.00 

HAY 

AND 

STRAW. 

Market  firm. 

Hay,  prime  . 

.  . 

@23.00 

N’n  1 

@22.00 

No  2 . 

(<i  20.00 

. 18.00 

@18.50 

Clover  mixed.  . 

@  20 

Clover  . 

.  15 

@  19 

Straw,  long  rye.  . 

@15.00 

Short  and  oat.  . 

.  9.00 

@  1 2.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  shippers. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  — *  0  29 

Lower  grades .  22  0  28 

Storage  .  20  0  27% 

Slate  Dairy  .  19  @  26 

Factory .  17  @  21 

Renovated  .  17%  @  23 

Packing  stock  .  16% @  19% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy .  —  0.  14% 

Best .  13%®  14 

Good  to  prime .  12%  0  13 

Skims  .  3  @  8 

EGGS. 

While,  fancy  .  34  0  35 

White,  good  to  choice .  31  0  33 

Mixed  colors,  best .  31  0  32 

Lower  grades  .  24  0  30 

Western  and  southern .  23  0  30 

Storage  .  18  @  24 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel .  2.30 

Medium  .  1.50 

Pea  .  1.47% 

Red  kidney  .  2.35 

Black  turtle  soup .  2.10 

Yellow  Eye  .  2.00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evap.,  fancy,  lb. . 

Evap.,  choice . 

Evap.,  prime  . 

.  9  0 

.  8%@ 

.  7  til) 

oy4 

8% 

814 

8 

0 

@2 

7 

.25 

@1 

.55 

Cherries  . 

Blackberries  . 

Raspberries  . 

.  18 

.  13 

@ 

@ 

& 

19 

14 

31 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Jonathan,  bbl . 3.00 

Gano  . 2.50 

King  . 2.00 

Spilzenburg  . 1.75 

Spy  . 1.50 

Baldwin,  cold  storage . 2.00 

Baldwin,  common  storage.  .1.50 

Ben  Davis  . J.50 

Greening,  cold  storage . 2.50 

Greening,  common,  storage. .  1.50 
Bulk  stock,  bbl.  measure...  75 

Far  Western,  box . 1.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  quart .  20 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  late,  bbl.6.00 
Cape  Cod,  early  black. ..  ..5.50 

Cape  Cod,  poor  to  fair . 3.00 

Jersey,  choice  to  extra,  bbl.. 5.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  No.  1,  bbl. 4.50 

Bermuda,  No.  2 . 3.00 

Maine,  bag . 1.50 

State  &  W’n,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.1.37 

Jersey,  barrel  or  bag . 1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  basket  75 

Jersey,  barrel . 1.50 

Artichokes,  California,  dozen.. 1.00 

French,  dozen  . 1.75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  4 

Beets,  old,  barrel . 1 .00 

N.  Orleans,  new,  100  belts.  .3.00 

Carrots,  old,  barrel . 1.25 

Bermuda,  per  box . 1.25 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  white, 

ton . 14.00 

Red,  ton  . 20 

Celery,  State  &  West’n,  dozen. 

California,  case . 4 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl . 2 

French,  dozen  . 1 

Bermuda,  box . 1 

Cauliflowers,  California,  case.. 3 

French,  dozen  . 3 

Florida,  basket . . 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb . 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 4 

Esearol,  New  Orleans,  bbl . 2 

French,  dozen  . 1 

Kale,  Norfolk,  barrel . 

Kohlrabi,  N.  Orleans,  100  belts.  2 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  basket . 1 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 2, 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2 

Red  . . 

Yellow . 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 2 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier . 4 

Cuban,  carrier . 3 

Parsnips,  barrel  . 1 

Parsley.  N.  O.,  curly,  100  belts.  1 

Peas.  Florida,  basket . 

Radishes,  Va.  &  N.  C.,  basket.. 
Romalno.  New  Orleans,  bbl. 

Florida,  basket  . 

French,  dozen  . 1 

String  Beans,  Fia.,  green,  bkt.  .4 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel . 1. 

Hubbard  . . . 1. 

Fla.,  new,  white,  basket....  1. 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  barrel ......  1 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  Canada,  bbl. 

Nearby,  barrel  . 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier . 2 

Cuban,  carrier  . 2 

West  I.,  carrier . 2. 

California,  flat  box . 

Watercress,  100  bunches . 1 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  21 

Fair  to  good . 

Olds . 

German  .  36 

•  LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  .  10 

Guineas,  pair . 

Pigeons,  pair  . 

DRESSED  POI 

Turkeys  .  10 

Chickens  .  15 

Fowls  .  11 

Capons  .  17 

Ducks  .  11 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  dozen . 2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 9.00 

Pork  .  8%  @ 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.75 

Bulls  . 3.2 

Cows  . 1.60 

Calves  . 6.00 

Sheep . 4.00 

Lambs  . 7.00 

Hogs  . 


@4.25 
@3.25 
@2.50 
@3.25 
@2.50 
@  2.50 
@2.25 
(<i  2.50 
@3.00 
@2.00 
(a  1.50 
0  2.50 
@  50 
o,  7.50 
(a  7.00 
til  5.00 
@6.00 


@5.25 
@3.50 
@  1 .60 
51.62 
51.45 
11.00 
3)3.00 
11.60 
52.25 
12 
J1.50 
@4.00 
@2.00 
@1.50 

@  1 8.00 


20.00 

@30.00 

15 

@  50 

.4.00 

@5.00 

.2.00 

@3.50 

@1.50 

1.00 

@1.25 

.3.00 

@3.50 

@4.00 

@4.00 

12 

0  15 

.4.00 

@10.00 

.2.00 

@3.50 

.1.25 

@1.50 

75 

@  90 

2.00 

@3.00 

1.00 

@3.50 

,2.50 

@5.00 

@5.50 

@2.00 

@2.25 

.2.00 

@5.00 

,4.00 

@8.00 

@6.00 

@2.00 

,  1 .00 

@2.00 

1.00 

@8.00 

,  50 

@2.50 

.4.00 

@6.00 

50 

@3.00 

.  1 .50 

@1.75 

.4.00 

@9.00 

1.25 

@1.75 

@2.00 

1.00 

@2.00 

1 .25 

@  1.50 

.  80 

@  90 

65 

@1.00 

2.00 

@5.00 

,2.00 

@4.50 

2.00 

@3.50 

50 

@2.00 

1.00 

@1.50 

21 

@  23 

18 

@  20 

8 

0  9 

36 

@  42 

. 

@  11 

— 

@  13M 

— 

@  8 

— 

@  13 

— 

@  1 3 

,  10 

0  12 

— 

®  55 

— 

@  25 

RY. 

10 

0  17 

15 

0  25 

11 

@  14 

17 

@  24 

11 

0  13 

8 

@  10 

2.00 

@5.00 

HEATS. 

7 

0  13 

0 1 1 .00 

8%  @  10 

@6.00 

@4.25 

1.60 

@3.75 

6.00 

@  1 0.00 

4.00 

@5.00 

.7.00 

@8.00 

@7.25 

PRODUCTS ,  PRICES ,  AND  TRADE. 

O  ranges. — The  freeze  has  shortened  the 
Florida  season,  which  appears  to  be  about 
closed,  though  some  excellent  fruit  will  still 
be  received  from  that  section,  among  others 
the  remainder  of  the  Merritt’s  Island.  Indian 
River,  crop,  which  escaped  the  frost.  No 
finer  oranges  reach  New  York  than  the  Mer¬ 
ritt's  Island  product,  a  standard  brand  being 
that  of  M.  S.  Sams.  They  retail  high,  often 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  dozen.  Prices  of 
Florida  oranges  at  the  recent  auction  sales 
:n  tills  market  showed  an  average  decline  of 
50  cents  per  box,  owing  to  the  wasty  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fruit  offered.  Late  wholesale 
prices  have  run  from  $2  to  $3.50.  The  freeze 
damaged  grape  fruit  even  more  than  oranges. 

Trade  with  Germany. — Farmers  have  rea¬ 
son  to  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  tariff 
reciprocity  matter  with  Germany  now  pending 
in  Congress.  That  country  has  been  a  heavy 
buyer  of  our  apples,  both  dried  and  fresh, 
and  If  we  permit  the  present  temporary  agree¬ 
ment  to  lapse,  Germany  will  impose  the  full 
duty,  about  three  times  the  present  charge. 
This  will  be  so  nearly  prohibitive  that  our 
apple  trade  will  be  cut  to  a  small  figure. 
The  change  was  due  to  take  effect  some 
mouths  ago.  but  Germany  extended  the  time 
to  June  30,  to  give  Congress  opportunity  to 
do  something.  But  Congress  is  loath  to  con¬ 
sider.  it.  the  sentiment  l>oing  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  tariff  act  is  a  settled  thing,  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  wisdom  beyond  the  understanding  or 
appreciation  of  the  “common  people,”  not  an 
Iota  of  which  can  be  changed  or  reconsid¬ 


ered.  If  any  senseless  tariff  war  with  Ger¬ 
many  is  permitted  to  result  farmers  are  the 
ones  who  will  “pay  the  freight.” 

Save  Your  Envelopes. — In  correspon¬ 
dence  regarding  business  about  which  misun¬ 
derstandings  or  complications  may  arise,  it 
is  well  to  preserve  the  envelopes  in  which 
letters  are  received.  This  is  especially  nec¬ 
essary  where  the  question  of  misuse  of  the 
mails  may  be  brought  up,  as  the  envelope 
constitutes  an  essential  form  of  proof  that 
the  matter  actually  went  through  the  mails. 
When  making  complaint  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  regarding  possible  fraudulent  use 
of  mails,  the  envelopes  should  always  be  sent 
attached  to  their,  proper  letters.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  get  through  Congress  a  bill 
limiting  the  power  of  the  postal  authorities 
regarding  fraud  orders,  by  giving  parties  thus 
shut  out  a  chance  to  have  their  cases  re¬ 
viewed  In  the  courts.  If  the  post  office  peo¬ 
ple  were  In  the  habit  of  abusing  their  powers 
in  issuing  fraud  orders,  the  need  for  such 
restriction  might  exist,  but  they  have  not. 
All  fraud  cases  are  thoroughly  investigated 
and  nothing  is  done  except  on  clear  evidence. 

Butter  Lower. — A  drop  of  five  cents  from 
last  reports  is  noted.  It  has  been  too  high 
for  the  good  of  the  trade  In  general  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  In  fact,  when  the  wholesale 
price  goes  above  30  cents  consumers  get  un¬ 
easy.  They  feel  that  something  Is  wrong 
and  think  that  the  farmers  are  making  too 
much  money  out  of  their  butter.  One  city 
consumer  told  me  recently  that  he  hoped  the 
lax  would  be  taken  off  from  oleo  so  as  to 
bring  butter  down  from  Its  stilts.  He  said 
he  did  not  care  whether  or  not  the  oleo  was 
sold  under  the  guise  of  butter — that  he 
would  “as  soon  be  swindled  by  buying  oleo 
ps  butter  as  to  pay  10  cents  per  pound  bonus 
to  the  butter  trust.”  Here  is  where  the 
farmer  suffers  in  reputation  for  the  sins  of 
speculators  who  misuse  cold  storage  privi¬ 
leges,  and  would  force  the  price  to  50  cents 
if  they  could.  It  is  quite  generally  believed 
that  interests  formerly  heavy  manufacturers 
of  oleo  are  at  the  foundation  of  much  of  the 
speculative  and  storage  work  that  has  kept 
butter  abnormally  high,  as  a  means  of  whoop¬ 
ing  up  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  “poor  man  s 
butter.” 

Pure  Butter. — Some  grocers  in  this  city 
handling  dairy  products  talk  of  refusing  to 
handle  butter  or  cheese  unless  a  guarantee 
that  it  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  law 
be  given  by  the  manufacturer  or  first  hand 
dealer.  The  chief  reason  for  mentioning  the 
matter  here  is  the  sneering  tone  in  which 
the  statement  Is  made,  the  assumption  being 
that  farmers  will  at  once  begin  to  study  out 
schemes  for  dodging  the  law.  Some  small 
percentage  will,  but  the  majority  of  butter 
and  cheese  makers  have  no  reason  to  dodge. 
The  chief  point  in  question  is  excess  mois¬ 
ture.  The  law  brands  as  adulterated  butter 
having  more  than  16  per  cent  water.  Chief 
Wehster.  of  the  Dairy  Division,  says  that 
as  the  result  of  a  large  numoer  of  tests  they 
have  found  that  butter  made  under  normal 
conditions  should  contain  less  than  15  per 
cent,  usually  running  between  14%  to  14%. 
At  any  rate,  more  than  16  per  cent  water  is 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  swindle  or  of  faulty 
methods  that  cannot  lie  corrected  too  quickly. 
Butter  now  retails  from  30  to  40  cents.  If 
it  contains  the  full  lawful  limit  of  water  (It! 
per  cent)  the  buyer  pays  from  .048  to  .064 
for  the  water  in  a  single  pound.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  work  in  more  than  20  per  cent  with¬ 
out  the  fraud  being  noticed  by  most  con¬ 
sumers.  This  Is  a  serious  matter,  and  repu¬ 
table  dairymen  well  know  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  suspicion  of  tolerating  such 
a  contemptible  swindle  rest  on  them.  Deal¬ 
ers  need  havo  no  fear  that  the  dairy  inter 
eats  are  unwilling  to  stand  for  the  purity 
of  their  product. 

More  Kicks. — A  poultry  dealer  got  a  fiery 
letter  from  a  man  who  claimed  that  the 
returns  received  showed  a  shortage  in  weight 
of  105  pounds  from  the  amount  his  shipment 
called  for.  Looking  up  the  express  bills  it 
was  found  that  the  weight  was  100  pounds 
less  than  the  shipper  claimed,  so  that  the 
shrinkage  was  slight  and  the  complaint  un¬ 
just.  A  great  many  shippers  give  the  gross 
weight  in  invoicing  poultry,  apparently  think¬ 
ing  that  it  may  be  sold  in  the  same  way. 
But  it  never  is.  The  weight  of  the  pack¬ 
age  Is  always  deducted,  and  the  package  usu¬ 
ally  brings  nothing.  If  one  wishes  to  “check 
off”  the  commission  man,  a  memorandum  of 
the  net  weight  of  poultry  should  be  kept. 
Then  it  Is  easy  to  note  whether  the  returns 
show  more  than  a  fair  amount  of  shrinkage. 
In  showing  one  nackage  of  turkeys  to  a  buyer 
a  big  gobbler  was  taken  out,  laid  on  another 
package  and  not  put  back  in  its  proper  place. 
That  lot  of  poultry  showed  a  shortage  of 
20  pounds,  but  the  excess  was  noted  on  the 
other  lot  and  correction  easily  made. 

“Look  at  those  two  lambs,"  said  a  dealer 
who  handles  large  numbers  of  hothouse  lambs. 
The  two  he  mentioned  were  fine  carcasses,  fat 
and  well  grown,  but  much  too  large.  They 
weighed  over  45  pounds  each,  which  is  10  or 
15  pounds  more  than  is  wanted  in  “Spring” 
lambs  and  would  have  actually  netted  the 
shipper  more  bad  lie  sold  them  a  month  ago. 

“The  worst  thing  about  it  is  that  they 
came  from  a  new  customer,”  said  the  dealer, 
“and  he  will  be  sure  to  think  I  have  not 
given  him  a  square  deal.”  The  lambs  showed 
that  this  man  has  good  stock,  which  would 
bring  top  prices  if  marketed  at  the  right 
time.  _ _  w.  w.  h. 


Horace  L.  Bronson,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y„ 
reports  the  following  recent  sales :  To  A. 

C.  Hayward,  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the 
bull.  Prince  Witkop  De  Kol  Korndyke,  and 
the  following  females:  Mercedes  Magali  Jewel, 
No.  71241.  born  March  6.  1906,  one  of  the 
highest  priced  calves  from  Star  Farm  herd ; 
Johanna  De  Paul  Pietertje,  No.  670(56,  to 

D.  B.  Neal,  of  Pitcher.  N.  Y..  one  of  the  best 
bred  cows  of  the  herd :  Dichter  2’s  Vadora, 
No.  42803,  and  to  C.  A.  Kelsey,  of  Porterville, 
N.  Y.,  the  registered  Holstein  cow  Axle  De 
Kol  Pietertje,  No.  79365.  One  of  the  more 
important  sales  from  Star  Farm  in  numbers*, 
excellence  of  stock  and  amount  of  money  paid 
was  that  to  W.  T.  Morrison,  of  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y..  who  bought  a  carload  in  which  were 
included  Maud  Lorie  Pietertje,  No.  52502; 
llartog  Netherland  Princess,  No.  57125; 
Shadeland  Dulcebii  De  Kol.  No.  71469;  Calam¬ 
ity  Johanna  Wit  De  Kol,  No.  79577,  Flora 
Pietertje  No.  68059;  Lady  Gaiis  De  Spofford. 
No.  68875,  and  to  head  this  herd  the  bull 
Belle  Korndyke  Aaggle  Leila  Prince,  No. 
39257. 


Post-Oftice  Experiences. — 'Experiences  at 
post  offices  referred  to  some  time  ago  re¬ 
minded  the  writer  of  an  Instance  in  our  local 
post  office.  A  perfectly  well  appearing  and 
polite  Polish  man  called  for  his  mail,  giving 
bis  name  which  to  a  Yankee  was  rather  hard 
to  get  the  “hang  of.”  The  postmaster  an¬ 
swered  rather  gruffly  :  “No,  thfre  is  no  mail 
for  you  nor  anyone  like  you.”  The  Polander 
looked  amazed  at  such  an  answer  from  a 
servant  of  the  government  of  this  United 
States  of  America,  but  made  no  comment 

A.  R 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


RELIABLE  HEALTH  FOOD 

For  Horses,  Cows,  Hogs,  Chickens. 

Will  build  up  and  keep  healthy  your  horses,  increase 
the  milk  output  of  cows,  fatten  your  bOKS,  keep 
healthy  and  stimulate  your  chickens;  satisfactory 
results  guaranteed,  put  up  in  25,  60  and  100- lb.  bags 
and  260-lb.  barrels;  special  rates  to  dealers. 

RELIABLE  HORSE  &  CATTLE  FOOD  CO.,  44  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Sure  Cure  for  Chillblains  and  Sore  FeeMSc'! 

for  sample  to  Albert  Franklin,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


Older  Machinery— Rend  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschort  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.  .Syracuse,  N.Y, 


FOR  SALK— New  Cream  Separator.  New  Upright 
Hay  Press;  cheap.  F.  BOOTH,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry 

Our  specialties  are  choice  Hothouse  Lambs,  Calves, 
Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng  and  Fancy  Eggs.  Careful 
attention  given  to  shipments. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  soil. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229-231  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


ni  CAQC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Coin- 
rLCMOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


rinii  PAD  CAI  C  Cheapest  one  ever  offered 
r  Alim  rUll  for  the  money;  contains  200 

acres,  half  in  cultivation  and  half  in  timber.  Good 
house,  good  fruit;  splendid  location.  Price  $2,500. 
Many  other  great  bargains:  write  for  catalog.  Address 
Samuel  P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


3nnn  MONEY-MAKING  EARM8  for  sale 
throughout  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  the  South;  write  for  “Strout’s  List 
No.  17,”  describing  hundreds  of  bargains,  all  sizes  and 

frie.es,  with  pictures  of  buildings.  E.  A.  STROUT. 
arm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


THRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD,  and  U|  Ac 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  }  a  year. 

The  World  gives  you  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
three  times  a  week— 156  times  a  year.  In  this  com¬ 
bination  it  costs  you  only  65  cents.  If  you  want  the 
news  of  the  day,  you  can  hardly  look  for  anything 
cheaper.  Short  of  a  daily  paper,  you  can  get  it  no 
better.  You  also  get  the  GRAFF  in  this  combination. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


BOOKS  WOBTH  BUYING 


Sent  postpaid  by  Rural  New-Yorker  at 
prices  named : 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer . 50 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root .  1.25 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. .  . .  2.50 

Angora  Goats,  Allen . 25 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Storer,  3  Vols.  5.00 

Alfalfa,  Coburn  . 50 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 

Business  Hen,  Collingwood . 75 

Care  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.25 

Campbell’s  Handbook  of  Synonyms . 50 

Clovers  and  IIow  to  Grow  Them,  Shaw.  1.12 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Diseases  of  Swine,  Craig . 75 

Dwyers’  Guide  to  Hardy  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  . 50 

Domestic  Sheep,  Stewart  .  1.50 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.00 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1.25 

Fruit  Harvesting  and  Marketing,  Waugh  T.00 
Farmer’s  Veterinary  Advisor,  Law....  3.06 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.00 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book,  Bailey . 75 

Heather,  Wallace  .  1.50 

IIow  Crops  Feed,  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Grow,  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.50 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Fruits,  Peterson  1.65 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening,  Long . 25 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh . 50 


Medical  Dictionary,  Black .  2.66 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing.  . .  1.00 

Methods  of  Testing  Milk,  Van  Slyke. .  .75 

Mushroom  Growing,  Falconer .  1.00 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.00 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh .  1.50 

Physics  of  Agriculture,  King .  1.75 

Tlunt  Breeding,  Bailey .  1.25 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver .  LOO 

Profitable  Dairying,  Peck . 75 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn .  1.50 

Soil.  King  . 75 

Spraying  of  Plants.  Lodeman .  1.00 

The  Farmer’s  Garden . 75 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Green .  1.00 

Vinegar  and  Acetates,  Brannt . 5.00 


Thb  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 
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PUBLISHERS  DESK. 

I  expected  to  stop  The  R.  N.-Y.  this  year, 
but  will  not.  on  account  of  your  good  work  In 
helping  to  defeat  Wadsworth,  the  same  being 
a  benefit,  to  every  dairy  farmer  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Also  in  trying  to  defeat  Dryden  in  New 
Jersey.  Also  on  account  of  the  stand  that 
you  take  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  Jersey  cattle 
that  the  A.  .1.  C.  C.  did  not  want  to  investi¬ 
gate.  I  wrote  and  stopped  The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  for  the  part  they  take  In  regard  to  me 
same,  telling  them  the  reason.  Also  for  the 
manly  letter  Mr.  Collingwood  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
You  will  find  In  what  you  have  done  In  these 
matters,  and  in  the  exposure  of  humbugs, 
whether  high  or  low,  that  the  real  working 
farmers  will  stand  by  you  each  and  every  time. 
I  enclose  you  one  dollar  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  1907.  g.  w.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  glad  this  man  decided  to  renew 
his  subscription.  He  is  the  stamp  of 
man  we  need  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family — 
men  who  do  things,  and  who  can  give  a 
reason  for  what  they  do.  In  his  enthu¬ 
siasm,  however,  lie  gives  The  R.  N.-Y. 
mere  credit  than  it  deserves.  There  are 
publishers  who  claim  a  sort  of  magical 
or  supernatural  power  over  affairs  gen¬ 
erally.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  such  mis¬ 
taken  notion  of  its  functions.  It  can 
direct  energy,  but  the  real  power  must 
come  from  its  readers.  The  credit  for 
whatever  is  accomplished  belongs  to 
them.  They  defeated  Wadsworth.  They 
stirred  up  the  whole  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  against  Dryden.  Now  they  want  to 
know  why  that  certificate  of  registry  does 
not  agree  with  the  wrinkles  on  the  cow’s 
horns.  They  want  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  to  an¬ 
swer.  These  dignified  gentlemen  and 
their  organs  could  sneer  with  impunity 
at  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  They 
call  it  buncombe  and  playing  to  the  gal¬ 
leries,  and  intimate  that  he  will  be 
crushed  by  the  great  power  of  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  and  its  allies  as  a  train  of  cars 
would  demolish  a  cow  on  its  track.  But 
when  the  honest  breeder  and  plain  farmer 
speak  up  and  demand  a  “square  deal,” 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  result.  There  is  no  resisting 
such  a  demand.  We  will  yet  know  how 
a  seven-vear-old  cow  came  to  have  a 
three-year-old  pedigree.  Credit  for  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  due  the  breeders  and  farmers 
who  are  demanding  the  investigation 
with  no  uncertain  tone,  more  than  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  merely  voices  their 
honest  indignation. 

A  friend  of  mine  would  like  you  to  find  out 
If  the  Standard  Trust  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
is  a  reliable  company.  lie  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  poor.  k.  a. 

Colorado. 

This  inquiry  simply  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  advice,  often  repeated, 
not  to  invest  in  schemes  at  a  distance 
from  your  home.  It  has  been  only  a  few 
days  since  the  above  inquiry  was  made, 
yet  an  involuntary  petition  of  bankruptcy 
has  since  been  filed  against  this  com¬ 
pany.  It  was  one  of  those  big  schemes 
to  promote  a  business  on  other  people’s 
money,  which  has  never  yet  resulted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  people  who  furnish  the 
cash. 

A  Long  Island  farmer  sent  Titus  Bros., 
154  West  street,  New  York,  10  barrels  of 
cucumbers  to  sell  on  commission.  For 
some  reason  the  market  was  dull,  and  the 
cucumbers  remained  in  the  storehouse 
for  several  weeks,  with  the  result  that 
the  farmer  got  less  than  one-half  what 
he  reasonably  expected.  We  refer  to 
this  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
shipping  to  commission  men  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  line  of  produce  shipped. 
Such  houses  would  not  allow  perishable 
goods  of  this  kind  to  remain  until  some 
one  called  for  them.  A  salesman  would 
be  sent  to  find  a  customer. 

We  have  many  inquiries  about  the 
Lake  Erie  Seed  Company,  said  to  be  at 
Cleveland,  O.  They  apparently  had 
rooms  in  a  building  there  once,  but  our 
correspondents  have  not  been  able  to  lo¬ 
cate  them  recently.  They  are  not  known 
there  by  other  seed  houses.  It  is  said 
they  removed  to  some  point  in  the  West. 
Tt  is  reported  that  agents  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  seeds  under  this  name  in  some  local¬ 
ities.  Our  advice  would  be  to  buy  seeds 
of  houses  whose  location  and  reliability 
are  unquestioned. 

1  enclose  renewal  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  I 
would  miss  as  much  as  a  plow  from  the  farm. 


If  the  new  grapevine  proves  as  worthy  as  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potato  has  with  us.  it 
will  in  itself  pay  for  many  years’  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  J.  F.  l. 

Illinois. 

We  believe  the  new  grape  will  be  to  the' 
grape  industry  all  that  the  No.  2  potato 
has  been  to  the  potato  field.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  much  wider  distributed.  Old 
subscribers  continue  to  send  in  new  names 
for  the  grape ;  but  not  so  many  this 
month  as  in  December.  Now  there  are 
many  farmers  who  would  class  the  paper 
as  a  necessity,  like  the  plow,  if  they  knew 
The  R.  N.-Y.  as  well  as  they  know  the 
plow.  This  is  why  we  want  to  ask  you 
to  induce  them  to  make  the  acquaintance. 
The  10-cent  subscriptions  are  all  right; 
but  these  do  not  get  the  grape  until  they 
renew  for  a  year.  Get  the  dollar  from 
these  neighbors  and  send  it  along  for  a 
year’s  subscription.  Then  they  are  booked 
promptly  for  the  grape,  and  we  have  re¬ 
wards  to  send  you  for  the  trouble.  This 
is  the  time  now.  You  take  no  risk. 
Neither  does  the  neighbor.  If  he  is  not 
satisfied,  we  will  return  his  money  and 
ask  no  questions.  J.  J.  d. 

HENS  TOO  FAT. 

Our  hens  do  not  lay.  I  feed  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  best  formula  I  can  get.  In  dressing 
some  of  them  we  find  them  very  fat ;  the 
small  eggs  seem  hard,  some  full  of  lumps, 
some  look  like  boiled  eggs  or  the  yolk.  Can 
you  make  a  guess  what  is  best  to  do? 

w.  I.  H. 

Although  I  do  not  know  what  the  in¬ 
quirer  feeds  nor  how  he  feeds  it  I  would 
say  from  the  description  given  these  hens 
need  to  be  starved.  The  fact  that  they 
dress  “very  fat”  shows  why  t'hey  do  not 
lav.  A  very  fat  hen  cannot  lay;  at  least 
that  has  been  our  experience  when  we 
kept  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  it  will  not  be 
enough  simply  to  reduce  the  feed,  but  it 
must  be  fed  so  that  they  have  to  scratch 
for  every  bit  they  find.  Either  buckwheat 
hulls  or  chaff  is  the  best  scratch  material. 
The  feed  should  be  wheat,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  and  not  much  corn  or  buckwheat  or 
fattening  feeds.  floyd  b.  white. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  ciuick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


The  greatest  profit  from  hens  is 
in  making  yours  lay  when  the  other 
fellow’s  don’t — an  easy  thing  to  do 
when  each  morning’s  feed  contains 
a  small  portion  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a.  This  tonic  preparation 
also  cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  in¬ 
digestion,  etc. 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-GE-A 

is  a  wonderful  assistant  to  hen 
nature.  By  its  use,  functions  and 
organs, which  in  confinement  become 
dormant  or  inactive,  are  compelled 
in  an  easy  and  natural  manner  to  act 
as  nature  intended.  This  is  why 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  fills  the  egg 
basket  in  winter.  It 
is  the  prescription  of 
Dr.  Hess  ( M.  D. , 

D.V.  S.),  and  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  leading 
poultry  associations  in  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  costs  but  a  penny 
a  day  for  30  fowls,  and  is  sold  on 
a  written  guarantee. 

1)  lbs.  25;.,  mull  or 
expreaa  40c. 

&  lbs.  OOc. 

12  lbs.  *1.25. 

25  lb.  pall,  *2.50.  - 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry 
Book,  free. 


Except  In  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


DR.  HESS  A  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


WHY 


98%  OF  THE  WORLD’S  CREAMERIES  USE 
DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Today  over  98%  of  the  world’s  creameries  use  DE  LAVAL 
separators.  This  fact  means  much  to  every  cow  owner.  With¬ 
out  the  separator  creamery  operation  would  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  No  matter  whether  the  creamery  is  buying  whole  milk 
or  cream  its  success  rests  upon  the  centrifugal  cream  sepai’ator. 
Those  who  are  buying  whole  milk  skim  it  at  the  factory  with 
DE  LAVAL  Power  machines  -  those  who  are  buying  cream 
advise  their  patrons  to  purchase  I)E  LAVAL  Hand  machines. 
The  biggest  and  most  successful  creamery  in  the  world  is  buy¬ 
ing  cream  from  more  than  40.000  patrons  to  whom  it  has  sold 
DE  LAVA  Li  Farm  machines,  after  many  years  of  experience 
with  all  kinds  of  separators.  Had  the  DE  LAVAL  not  been  the 
best  and  by  far  the  most  profitable  separator  for  anyone  owning 
two  or  more  cows,  this  great  creamery  would  never  have  taken 
the  responsibility  of  placing  them  with  its  patrons.  And  this 
is  true  in  hundreds  of  other  instances,  for  creameries  can  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  world  having  from  a  few  hundred  to 
many  thousands  DE  LAVAL  patrons.  Wouldn’t  it  pay  you  to 
find  out  why  experienced  creamerymen  prefer  the  DE  LAVAL 
to  other  separators?  You  may  learn  the  reason  by  asking  for 
a  DE  LAVAL  catalog,  or  better  still  a  DE  LAVAL  machine — to 
examine  and  try  out  at  your  own  home  free  of  all  expense. 
Don’t  wait,  hut  write  us  to-day. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  4.  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


SAMPLE 


jt  ^  Every  wire— 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  Ogaage 
Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  Wo  mall  f roe  sample  1 
for  inspection  and  test  A  moreisubstantial,  stock-roBist-  I 
ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts  We  | 
Pay  freight  on  40  rod..  Write  for  book  snowing  133  styles.  [ 
The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO..  Cleveland.  OJ 


l5To35crs; 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED. 


The  first  illustration  shows  a  large  tree 
across  a  stretch  of  Page  Fence  on  which 
the  posts  were  two  and  a  half  rods  apart. 

When  the  tree  was  sawed  up,  the  fence 
sprung  right  back  as  good  as  before,  as 
shown  in  second  illustration.  You  can’t 
break  or  stretch  Page  Fence.  It’s  made  of 
high-carbon,  double  strength  spring  steel 
wire.  Write  TODAY  for  more  reasons. 
PACEWOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Box  78,  Adrian,  Mich. 


An  Opportunity  for 
Homeseekers 


To  the  man  who  is  in  search  of  a  home, 
no  better  opportunity  can  be  offered  than 
the  Low  Homeseekers’  Rates  in  effect 


via  the 

Union  Pacific 


on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month 


Until 

April  30th,  1907, 


To  many  points  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Utah  and  Idaho. 


Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX.  0.  P.  A., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Etcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine:  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  sin 
ess  to  Buy — Loss  to  Hun.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  C 


engine.  isx.Nn  vo&  CiTALOuua. 


Itly,  easl 

THE 


TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfra., 


heaply  mounted  on  any  wagon 

Meagher  uud  10th  Sts..  Chicago. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
‘•THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

.  — .  a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

ngle  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
.  It  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traeUoa 
«TY-Tr - -  ” 


THIS  18  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


January  26,  1907. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  yearn.  •  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  !44 0  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 
Teas,  Colletts,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 
Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


V 

V 
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CALDWELL 
Cypress  Tanks 

beat  the  world  for  dura¬ 
bility.  Towers  built  of 
Hteel  to  hold  any  size 
tank,  and  Mtand  against 
any  atorin.  No  failure 
of  water  net-vice  with 
thin  outfit.  Used  all  over 
the  country  by  farmer* 
ami  stockmen,  flet  refer¬ 
ence*  of  those  near  you, 
also  Illustrated  catalogue 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Towers 


W.  E.  CALDWE-l  CO., 

Tanks  /StRel> 
laiiks  ^  Galvanized  ) 

Wind  Mills,  PtimpH,  (Jhh  Engine*. 

The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


- Properly  con¬ 
structed.^  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  wa'go^J: 

A  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14 Vi  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  yon  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLECUTA 


NO  MORE 
~  USE  FOR, 

gPLOWj 


SEND  FOR 

CIRCULARS  TOTHESfC 

^CUTAWAY  g 
"t  HARROW  COo 

l/higganum  conn^ 

U.S.A.  < 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  or  any  foul  plant. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

liigganuin.  Conn. 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
likethis  saw  saws 


and  last  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  Wo  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

In  8  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  and succesRsful 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  muko  $5  to  $15  A  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FR1CTI0IV  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shelters,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


27  Fargo  Street 


Batavia,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


“Woodpecker”  «sounB 

NO  TROUBLE 

Htartlng,  winter  or  iiumner. 

With  oxperte  or  experiment*. 

With  foundation  or  oonnootionl* 
With  poor  adjuetmenta. 

With  bad  mixtures. 

With  faulty  Ignition. 

With  expensive  repair*. 

With  unfair  factory. 

Smd  for  Catalogue,  Prices  and 
Free  Trial  Plan • 


I  3KH.P.  7H.P.  14 H.  P. 

Read j  to  Run  on 
_  (iaeoline  or  A  Icohol. 

IwOODPECKER.  lDtliSt.  Office.  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO. 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 

Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  laim 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Haw  Outfits.  Send 
for  fiee  catalogue  E.  H. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 


rriKewaneeSystemoiWaterSupply 


IS  ABSOLUTELY  FROST-PROOF. 


u  f  t-t 
»  m  r, 

I — '  N 

2  Kewanee  System  is  frost-proof  because  the  water  Is  stored  in  a  Kewanee  Pneumatic  Tank.  It 
d  o  u  become  frozen  up  like  the  tank  in  the  illustration,  because  it  is  buried  in  the  ground  or  located 

a  1 — 1  c  ;ellar. 

<;  ce  De  Champlouisof  Danville,  Quebec,  lias  the  Kewanee  System  installed  on  li is  stock  farm  and 
cu  what  he  says  about  it: 

i-*- 

00  “One  of  my  neighbors  put  up  a  large  elevated  tank,  warranted  to  he  frost-proof,  at  the  same 

time  I  was  placing  the  Kewanee.  Pneumatic  Tank  in  my  cellar.  His  whole  outfit  is  frozen  up  in  a 
solid  block,  while  1  am  gett  ing  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  a  usable  temperature. 

"Besides  being  economical,  I  think  the  Kewanee  System  as  far  ahead  of  the  elevated  tankas 
the  incandescent  tamp  is  of  the  wick  candle." 

"With  the  Kewanee  System  the  water  is  kept  at  an  even  temperature  during  all  seasons.  The  stock 
do  not  have  to  drink  ice  water  in  the  winter  or  warm  stagnant  water  in  summer. 

A  fresh,  healthful  supply  of  water  is  of  great  value  to  the  stockman,  dairyman,  general  fanner 
and  everybody  in  the  family,  and  the  Kewanee  System  furnishes  it. 

The  Kewanee  System  will  last  a  lifetime.  No  leaking,  no  freezing,  no  collapsing— nothing  to  get  out 
out  of  order  or  cause  repairs. 

Lotus  solve  your  water  problem  without  expense  to  you.  Expert  engineering  service  is  free.  If 
you  install  the  Kewanee  System  we  absolutely  guarantee  satisfactory  results. 

OVER  SEVEN  THOUSAND  KEWANEE  OUTFITS  NOW  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  47,  and  please  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

KEWANEE  WATER  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Drawer  WW,  KEWANEE,  ILL. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absoluto  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  hoy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  289  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  ls-arborn  8t.,  Chicago.  "  234  Craift  St.,  We«t,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  7  th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

iniarRura  98,  Katana,  Cuba. 


OHNSTOIN 

ORCHARD 

DISK  HARROW 


A  Handy 
Tool 
For  The 
Farmer 


Equally 
Good  for 
Fruit 
Farm& 
Field. 


This  is  the  one  harrow 
for  the  farm  and  for  the 
orchard.  It  is  true 
economy  for  the  farm¬ 
er  to  buy  a  harrow  that’s 
at  the  same  time  a  good  cul¬ 
tivator— that  works  equally 
well  in  the  orchard  and  in  the 
field.  That’s  the  advantage 
of  buying  a  Johnston  Orchard  Disk 
Barrow.  It  is  substantially  built  and 
is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  for  or- 
chardor  farm  use;  gangs  are  interchange¬ 
able  and  reversible,  turning  the  soil 
either  way  desired.  Levers  adjust  each 
^  gang  separately  to  any 
angle.  Cultivates  or¬ 
chard  or  vineyard  with- 
out  use  of  plow,  in  less 
time  and  does  the  work 
better:  cuts  shallow  or  deep; 
does  not  injure  the  roots.  With  separate  ex¬ 
tension  frame,  it  works  close  to  trees  and 
vines  without  interfering  with  fruit  or 
branches.  A  splendid  worker  on  hillside 
land.  The  “Johnston  Book”  describes  it, 
tells  all  its  good  points  and  explains  why 
it’s  the  harrow  for  the  fruit-growing  farmer 
and  the  orchardist  to  buy,  also 
describes  our  full  line  of  “Not  in 
the  Trust”  farm  tools.  Write  for 
it  today— it’s  free. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 

Box  IOI,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


Set  &  >\I 

Work 

To 

:fl— It 

Turn 

Either 

Soil  Vd 

pip  Way 

Out 

NOT  IN 
THE.  TRUST 


win  von  use 


THIS 


GASOLINE  CISIOIIMI 


In  order  to  let  you  prove,  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
that  It  Is 

—the  most  convenient, 

—the  most  economical 
— the  most  durable 

farm  engine  made,  we  will  send  you  any  also  you 
may  select  on  SO  days  free  trial— no  money  In 
advance. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  it. 

It's  the  engine 

—that  requires  no  foundation,  no  bolting  down, 
or  truing  up, 

—that  you  can  set  down  any  place,  and  In  any 
position,  and  start  work  at  once, 

— that  starts  as  surely  in  cold  weather  aB  In  warm, 
—that  Is  “self-contained”— a  unit— one  machine 
with  no  separate  tanks— no  connections  to  make, 
—that  has  no  "hidden”  parts— you  see  andean  get 
at  all  the  mechanism, 

— that  can  be  easily  moved  front  place  to  place  on 
an  ordinary  sled  or  truck, 

— that  has  a  wider  ranye  of  work  and  uses  less 
gasoline  than  any  other  engine. 

BUT  TRY  IT  AND  SEE 

Write  today  for  special  free  trial  offer.  Ask 
for  Catalogue  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACH.  CO.,  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 

Gasoline  Engines,  Wood  Sawing  Outllts,  Ensilage 
OutlltB,  Grinders,  Sawmill  Machinery,  etc. 


5% 


M  ry  Add  1%  to  the  Dividend 
4 •/O  Add  25%  to  the  Income 

IF  your  savings  now  yield  4  per  cent.,  and  wo 
pay  you  5  per  cent.,  wo  increase  your  income 
25  per  cent.  Before  you  deni  with  us  we 
shall  oxpect  to  satisfy  you  of  our  unquestioned 
reliability.  Let  us  place  the  matter  before  you 
properly  by  correspondence. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  14  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

Q  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


These  Are  Facts  It  Pays 
To  Remember  When  You 
Buy  a  Manure  Spreader. 


IN  I.  H.  C.  SPREADERS  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleal— one  lever  controls  every 
operation.  Operator  can  remain  seated 
from  time  he  leaves  the  barnyard  until  he 
returns. 

Self-adjusting,  vibrating  rake  levels  the  load 
and  brings  the  manure  up  squarely  to  the 
cylinder. 

Cylinder  is  large  and  runs  easily,  and  the 
teeth  are  long,  square,  high  carbon  steel. 

Apron  is  equipped  with  three  .sets  of  rollers 
attached  to  slats, running  on  steel  tracks. 
Is  driven  from  both  sides  and  cannot 
bind. 

Apron  drive  clutch  is  automatically  thrown 
out  of  gear  when  load  is  fed  out  and 
again  when  apron  has  returned.  No 
attention  required. 

Range  of  feed  is  three  to  thirty  tons  per  acre 
with  ten  speeds. 

Ends  of  apron  slats  are  f  rotected  so  that  no 
manure  can  work  in  and  bind  or  clamp 
the  apron. 


Driving  axle  is  extra  large — made  of  cold- 
rolled  steel. 

Front  axle  is  attached  to  frame  by  means  of 
ball  and  socket  joint. 

Chain  drive,  direct  from  rear  axle  to  cyl¬ 
inder,  gives  easy  transmission  of  power. 

The  wheels  are  steel  with  staggered 
spokes.  Both  rear  wheels  are  fitted  with 
lugs,  affording  ample  traction  in  wet  or 
frozen  fields. 

Seat  is  hinged  so  it  can  be  turned  for¬ 
ward  and  kept  clean  while  loading. 

Box  is  attached  to  frame  by  means  of  heavy 
steel  cleats. 

Frame  is  made  of  carefully  selected  lumber 
re-enforced  at  corners  by  metal  braces. 

That’s  a  good  deal  to  say  of  a  manure 
spreader,  and  yet  that  is  by  no  means  all 
you  should  know  about  I.  H.  C.  Corn  King 
and  Cloverleaf  Spreaders  before  you  buy. 


Those  are  the  main  points,  and  they  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  superiority  of  the 
I.  H.  C.  line.  They  tell  you  not  to  buy  a 
spreader  until  you  have  seen  the  Corn  King 
and  Cloverleaf  Spreaders. 

The  key-note  in  the  I  H.  C.  line  is 
strength  and  simplicity  of  construction. 
Strength  in  every  part  means  much,  for  a 
manure  spreader  has  hard  work  to  do. 
Simple  construction  means  that  it  will  not 
get  out  of  order,  (hat  it  will  have  light  draft 
and  be  easily  operated.  Those  are  the 
things  you  want  in  a  manure  spreader. 

I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  made  in  two  styles, 
Cloverleaf,  an  Endless  Apron  machine,  and 
Corn  King,  a  Return  Apron  machine;  each 
is  made  in  three  sizes. 

Call  on  the  Local  Agent  or 
write  lor  catalogues. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED 
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EXPERIENCE  OF  A  ONE-LEGGED  FARMER. 

How  Head  Work  Beats  Heel  Work. 

In  your  issue  of  March  3,  190(5,  a  writer  tried  to 
show  the  possibility  of  two  one-legged  men  raising  a  crop 
of  .'id  acres  of  potatoes,  doing  all  the  work  except  pick¬ 
ing  them  up.  His  argument  was  principally  to  show  the 
great  advance  in  modern  machinery,  showing 
the  rapid  strides  in  farming  over  the  primitive 
methods  of  years  ago,  to  such  an  extent  that 
now  cripples  could  undertake  farming  for  a 
living  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery  and 
be  successful.  I  was  much  amused  in  reading 
the  sketch,  and  while  1  could  not  agree  with 
the  writer  as  to  the  practicability  of  two  onc- 
leggcd  men  running  a  150-acre  farm,  I  would  like 
to  show  the  possibility  of  one  one-legged  man 
managing  a  22-acre  farm  and  being  successful. 

I  bis  will  not  be  theory,  as  his  was,  for  I  am 
the  one-legged  man  behind  this  particular  gun. 

On  February  12,  1898,  I  was  working  in  my 
brother’s  livery  stable.  I  had  been  working  for 
several  years  and  I  had  often  realized  that  my. 
outlook  was  anything  but  promising,  and  that 
I  might  work  all  my  life  with  my  hands  and 
at  the  end  of  life  be  as  poor  as  when  I  com¬ 
menced.  I  was  dialing  under  this  condition 
when  I  heard  of  a  farm  that  was  for  sale,  com¬ 
prising  about  22  acres.  I  owned  at  this  time  a 
small  house  surrounded  by  one-half  acre  of 
land,  covered  by  a  mortgage  of  $550  1  had  not 

one  dollar  to  invest  in  more  land,  but  I  had  a 
great  desire  to  become  a  farmer,  so  1  went  and 
talked  the  matter  over  with  the  owners  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  They  informed  me  that 
they  wanted  to  dispose  of  the  farm  and  had  put  the 
selling  price  at  $4,000.  They  would  take  a  mortgage 
for  $3,000  if  I  could  raise  $1,000.  1  hurried  around 

among  my  relatives  and  friends  to  see  if  they  would 
loan  me  the  necessary  money,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  de¬ 
termination  is  better  than  money 
at  times,  so  I  must  use  a  little 
and  try  new  tactics.  I  then 
went  to  a  man  whom  I  knew 
was  desirous  of  buying  a  farm 
and  got  him  interested  in  a 
scheme  of  splitting  up  the  farm, 
lie  to  take  the  house  (which 
was  rather  old)  and  16  acres  of 
land,  and  I  to  take  the  other 
six  acres ;  lie  to  furnish  the 
$1,000  cash.  This  he  agreed  to 
do.  Then  I  went  to  the  man 
who  wanted  to  sell  and  made 
this  proposition:  “1  will  get  you 
a  customer  for  16  acres  of  your 
farm  if  you  will  agree  to 
sell  me  six  acres  and  take  mort¬ 
gage  for  full  value,  $1,200.” 

This  they  finally  agreed  to  do. 

Now  I  had  my  little  farm,  but 
1  felt  it  was  too  small  to  make 
much  of  a  showing,  so  1  rented 
four  acres  at  $12  dollars  per 
acre,  and  felt  that  I  had  enough 
to  begin  with.  I  had  the  10  acres 
of  land,  but  had  no  money  for 
seed,  tools,  fertilizer,  etc.  One 
cannot  run  a  farm  without  an 
equipment  and  some  pluck.  I 
had  the  pluck,  nothing  else. 

I  went  to  see  file  fertilizer  agent  and  told  him  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  agreed  to  let  me  have  the  fertilizer  on 
the  condition  that  I  would  mortgage  my  crop  to  him.  1 
felt  I  was  mortgaged  about  all  I  could  stand  already,  so 
I  compromised  by  agreeing  that’  on  condition  my  pay¬ 


ments  were  not  made  when  due  he  was  to  have  part  of 
the  crops  for  security.  My  seed  I  bought  from  a  local 
retail  dealer  on  time;  my  tools  and,  in  fact,  everything 
was  bought  on  credit,  so  that  by  the  time  I  was  ready 
for  business  I  felt  myself  burdened  with  debt. 

The  first  year  was  not  as  successful  as  I  had  antici¬ 
pated,  but  yet  we  paid  our  running  expenses.  The  sec¬ 


RECREATIONS  FOR  LONG  ISLAND  FARMERS.  Fig.  30. 


ond  year  was  rather  better,  we  paid  our  bills  and  had 
enough  to  buy  a  barn  16x20,  which  l  moved  myself  on 
to  my  house  lot,  having  used  an  old  henhouse  for  a 
barn  the  first  year.  Third  year  was  fairly  good;  I 
bought  more  tools  and  did  a  little  more  building. 


THE  ONE-LEGGED  FARMER  AND  HIS  HELPERS.  Fig.  31. 


Fourth  year  started  in  good  shape,  when  about  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  June  T  was  laid  up  with  the  abscess  on  my  leg 
which  I  had  had  since  I  was  a  boy.  It  gradually  grew 
worse  until  it  was  found  necessary  for  me  to  go  to 
New  York  to  a  hospital.  Upon  examination  amputa¬ 


tion  was  found  necessary.  The  operation  was  success¬ 
ful,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  was  able  to  come  home.  I 
felt  it  was  a  hard  blow  (but  1  have  had  a  harder  one 
since)  and  I  was  a  very  discouraged  man,  but  looking 
the  facts  in  the  face,  and  being  encouraged  by  friends 
and  a  faithful  wife,  I  realized  I  was  better  adapted  for 
farming  than  any  other  business.  My  friends  at  this 
time  raised  a  contribution  and  bought  me  an 
artificial  leg,  but  owing  to  my  stump  being  so 
short  I  could  not  wear  it  with  any  degree  of 
comfort,  and  I  found  it  was  not  practical  in 
my  business,  so  I  discarded  it  and  depended  on 
my  crutches  entirely.  I  realized  I  was  “up 
against”  a  hard  proposition,  for  while  I  had 
had  a  few  years’  experience  in  farming,  I  had 
done  the  bulk  of  the  work  myself.  Now  I  must 
hire  most  of  the  labor  done.  One  thing  I  have 
learned,  that  if  farmers  generally  would  do  less 
of  the  physical  work  and  more  brain  work  our 
farms  would  be  far  more  profitable  and  far 
more  enjoyable.  My  neighbors  tell  me  I  am 
more  successful  since  I  lost  my  leg  than  I  was 
before.  If  this  is  so  it  is  because  I  am  now 
obliged  to  use  my  brains,  and  before  I  thought 
I  did  not  have  time. 

We  finished  that  season  as  best  we  could, 
neighbors  and  hired  help  doing  the  work,  and 
the  next  Spring  I  took  new  courage.  What  a 
time  Spring  is  for  new  life,  as  well  in  man  as 
in  nature !  I  rented  a  different  plot  of  ground 
containing  nine  acres.  This  gave  me  15  acres 
to  begin  my  crippled  farming.  The  question 
uppermost  in  my  mind  at  this  time  was :  “What 
can  I  do  to  help  along  the  work,  and  how 
can  I  do  it?”  I  then  realized  that  ma¬ 

chinery  must  play  a  very  important  part  in  my  work, 
and  I  began  to  study  what  machines  were  adapted  to 
my  particular  need.  Potato  planting  came  first, 
and  the  plowing  must  be  done.  If  I  did  it  I  must 
have  a  sulky  plow.  I  realized  that  most  of 

the  plowing  was  in  the  Spring, 
and  while  I  am  satisfied  I 
can  run  a  sulky  plow  I  thought 
it  would  be  economy  to  let 
the  men  plow ;  while  they  were 
plowing  I  could  be  cutting 
potatoes,  and  as  I  am  very  par¬ 
ticular  how  my  potatoes  are  cut, 
I  thought  this  plan  feasible,  and 
I  have  followed  it  each  year, 
this  year  cutting  120  bushels 
alouc.  Next  was  the  harrowing 
to  be  done,  so  the  Acme  riding 
harrow  was  added  to  the  list  of 
tools;  then  the  smoothing  board, 
which  of  course  anyone  can  ride. 
Next  came  the  planting.  After 
studying  potato-planters,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  the  Aspinwall 
was  best  adapted  to  my  needs, 
and  so  I  purchased  one,  and 
with  a  man  to  handle  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  potatoes  I  found  I 
could  plant  as  many  potatoes  in 
a  day  as  any  other  man.  I 
am  now  using  the  Robbins 
planter.  I  drive  the  horses  and 
have  a  man  to  feed  the  machine 
and  handle  the  fertilizer  and 
potatoes.  The  writer  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  contended 
that  one  of  the  one-legged  men 
could  feed  the  machine  and  handle  fertilizer  and 
potatoes,  and  the  other  one  drive.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  cripple  to  handle 
fertilizer  and  do  the  lifting  necessary  to  be  done  on  a 
farm  at  potato  planting  time.  It  wopld  be  mucb 
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more  practical  for  each  cripple  to  have  a  farm  of  his 
own  with  a  good,  rugged  helper  to  do  all  such  work. 

After  potato  planting  is  done  the  garden  seed  must 
be  drilled  in,  and  as  we  raise  quite  a  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  there  arc  no  riding  machines  to  do  this 
work  we  have  to  thust  to  the  men  to  do  it,  giving  them 
the  best  machines  we  can  buy,  and  stand  guard  while 
they  do  the  work.  I  have  a  corn  planter  with  a  bean 
and  pea  attachment,  and  when  planting  peas,  beans, 
corn,  etc.,  I  ride  the  horse  so  that  I  may  watch  the 
man  manipulate  the  machine  and  know  that  it  is  drill¬ 
ing  properly.  Next  comes  the  cultivating,  hor  this 
purpose  I  bought  a  Hudson  single-brake  pivot-wheel 
riding  cultivator.  I  was  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  using  this  tool.  The  former  writer  stated  that 
his  one-legged  man  could  cultivate  with  a  riding  culti¬ 
vator,  going  close  to  the  plants  or  otherwise  by  simply 
guiding  the  horses.  This  would  be  impossible,  because 
the  least  side  draft  caused  by  a  stone  or  packed  soil 
on  either  side  of  the  row  would  throw  his  cultivator 
teeth  into  the  plants,  in  spite  of  any  effort  to  prevent. 
That  is  the  reason  riding  cultivators  are  made  with 
pivot  axles  and  foot  levers  to  avoid  such  blunders,  and 
consequently  they  must  be  guided  by  foot  pressure.  I 
was  minus  a  foot,  so  I  had  this  to  overcome.  As  soon 
as  this  cultivator  arrived  from  the  factory  I  went  to 
work  to  contrive  a  means  to  this  end.  My  first  attempt 
and  the  one  that  proved  successful  was  a  crutch  I 
made  to  fit  over  the  foot  lever  and  running  to  my 
shoulder,  the  same  as  an  ordinary  crutch.  With  this 
I  found  I  could  guide  the  side  minus  the  foot,  and  so  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  operating  this  cultivator,  and  can 
cultivate  10  acres  of  potatoes  a  day.  Thus  I  found  I 
was  capable  of  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivating, 
which  helped  along  the  work  quite  materially. 

Next  comes  the  spraying.  I  bought  a  machine  which 
X  run  myself.  Not  being  in  a  position  financially  to 
have  a  windmill  or  gas  engine  I  did  the  next  best  thing, 
drove  a  galvanized  pipe  to  water  and  extended  it  about 
i0  feet  above  ground.  On  this  I  put  my  pump;  then  I 
built  a  platform  that  would  hold  six  barrels.  1  hese  are 
high  enough  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  barrels  is  on 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  sprayer.  These  barrels  are 
connected  with  piping.  One  barrel  has  a  long  pipe  that 
leads  out  over  my  sprayer,  and  as  I  fill  the  sprayer 
from  this  barrel  the  water  from  the  others  Hows  into 
it.  The  men  pump  water  into  these  barrels  in  the 
morning  and  then  I  am  able  to  do  my  day’s  spraying 
without  any  more  help. 

Next  comes  the  digging.  I  own  three  diggers.  One 
of  these  is  a  riding  digger,  with  which  I  do  a  part  of 
my  digging,  but  as  our  method  of  farming  is  double 
cropping,  most  of  the  potato  fields  have  a  second  crop 
growing  in  them  when  they  are  ready  to  be  dug,  which 
necessitates  using  a  Planet  Jr.  plow  digger.  In  seeding 
grass  or  grain  I  use  a  Cahoon  seeder.  This  can  be  used 
while  riding  on  horseback  or  riding  in  a  two-wheel 
cart.  From  either  position  a  cripple  can  sow  as  much 
grain  in  a  day  as  the  most  robust  farmer  in  the 
country. 

And  so  the  first  year  of  cripple  farming  went  by.  I 
tried  to  do  all  the  work  I  could,  but  had  to  depend  on 
hired  help  for  all  of  the  small  crops,  and  I  found  it 
took  the  greater  part  of  my  time  to  buy  and  sell  and 
keep  the  work  going  as  it  should  go.  In  the  last  five 
years  we  have  forged  ahead  somewhat,  and  find  in 
place  of  the  six  acres  we  now  own  22  acres,  and  in 
the  place  of  our  henhouse  barn  a  barn  20x52;  tool  house 
and  store  house,  V/2  story,  22x65,  with  cellar  under  the 
whole  building;  wagon  shed,  16x27;  shop,  12x22;  wine 
cellar,  corn-crib,  man’s  house,  henhouse,  etc.  A  good 
stock  of  wagons  and  harnesses,  horses,  cows,  etc.  Our 
house  we  have  enlarged  twice  at  an  expense  of  $450, 
and  so  the  work  goes  on.  While  we  are  not  entirely 
out  of  debt,  we  feel  we  are  on  “easy  street,”  and  if 
what  health  we  now  have  shall  continue,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  write  another  encouraging  sketch  at  some  later 
period.  I  give  crop  report'  on  22  acres  for  the  last 
year,  and  later  T  may  write  an  article  on  our  style  of 
farming  and  rotation  of  crops. 

Potatoes,  2,621  bushels;  carrots,  2,467  bushels;  sweet 
corn,  10.900  ears;  field  corn,  205  bushels;  Lima 
beans,  620  bushels;  Hubbard  squash,  200;  Crookneck 
squash,  1,175;  tomatoes,  50  bushels;  berries,  514  quarts; 
beets,  earlx.  823  bunches;  beets,  late,  129  bushels; 
lettuce,  324  heads ;  onions,  early,  159  bunches ;  onion*;, 
late,  1,623  bushels,  sprouts,  10,500  quarts;  shallots,  12 
bushels;  peas,  31  bushels;  string  beans,  10  bushels; 
corn  fodder,  1,200  sheaves.  fred  tabor. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

A  PROFITABLE  HEN  BUSINESS. 

In  the  Spring  of  1905  my  son  made  a  start  in  the 
chicken  business.  He  had  some  experience  when  a  stu- 
-dent  at  Cornell,  both  in  theory  and  practice;  and  has 
been  a  careful  reader  of  poultry  literature,  the  “Business 
Hen”  being  an  important  text-book.  His  investment  was 
eight  setting  hens,  purchased  from  a  neighbor  at  75 
cents  each.  Their  chief  qualification  was  that  they 
were  anxious  to  sit.  He  also  bought  eggs  enough  to 


set  them;  these  eggs  were  from  pure  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  R.  I.  Reds;  the  latter  both  Single  and  Rose  Comb. 
From  these  he  raised  about  100  chickens.  The  cockerels 
and  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  were 
sold.  With  the  money  received  he  purchased  enough 
Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  of  the  very  best'  strain,  to 
bring  his  flock  of  hens  up  to  70.  These,  with  five  roost¬ 
ers,  were  his  start  January,  1906.  With  his  sister,  who 
was  already  in  the  poultry  business,  he  built  a  50- foot 
house,  he  having  half,  or  25  feet.  Here  the  70  hens 
were  kept. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  HOUSE.— Fig.  32  shows  the 
house  set  in  the  orchard,  the  front  facing  southwest. 


HENHOUSE  IN  AN  ORCHARD.  Fig.  32. 

It  is  50  by  12  feet,  divided  into  four  parts.  The  70 
hens  had  ample  room  in  the  two  parts,  12x12  feet  six 
inches.  It  was  built  on  the  plan  recommended  by  White 
and  Rice;  3x4-inch  sills  and  plates,  the  siding  being 
rough  hemlock,  as  arc  the  roof  boards.  Both  sides  and 
roof  are  covered  over  with  heavy  tar  paper,  on  which 
is  put  a  coat  of  pitch.  1  think  this  is  the  same  material 
referred  to  by  Bro.  Mapes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  806. 
There  is  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  house;  the  doors 
and  fronts  are  all  of  factory  muslin.  These  fronts  arc 
bung  from  above,  so  that  they  can  be  hooked  up  out  of 
the  way.  A  wire  netting  outside  prevents  the  fowls 
from  getting  out,  and  animals  from  getting  in.  1  he 
picture  shows  two  portions,  with  the  fronts  up.  1  he 
nests  with  roosts  above  are  hung  from  the  roof,  thus 
giving  the  fowls  all  the  floor  space.  1  lie  floor  was 
made  of  four  inches  of  creek  gravel,  and  answered  a 
very  good  purpose  last  Winter,  as  well  as  saving  some 
expense.  As  the  rats  have  shown  some  disposition  to 
burrow  under  the  light  wall,  lie  covered  the  floor  with 
cement  last  Fall.  This  house  cost,  including  labor  at 
$2  per  day  (the  price  actually  paid),  $100,  or  $2  a  run¬ 
ning  foot,  his  share  being  $50. 

HOW  IT  TURNED  OUT. — There  was  much  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  part  of  those  who  saw  it  (many,  like  the 
writer,  with  expensive  double-walled  houses),  as  to  the 
practicability  of  such  a  house.  Some  said  the  hens  would 
freeze;  others,  that  it  would  answer  until  we  get  zero 


used  hen  manure  under  the  hills;  that  from  this  house 
was  dry  and  crumbling,  that  from  my  own  house,  wet 
and  soggy,  the  latter  house  with  double  walls,  ventilat¬ 
ing  shafts,  etc.  So  well  has  this  worked  that  all  who 
have  watched  it  are  pleased,  and  several  neighbors  arc 
building,  or  will  build,  theirs  of  the  same  kind.  My 
son  is  also  building  another,  to  accommodate  his  in¬ 
crease,  that  is  112  feet  long,  the  12  feet  to  be  devoted 
to  a  feed  room. 

ALL  ON  A  FINANCIAL  BASIS.— Except  for  the 
small  amount  invested  in  hens  and  eggs,  and  feed  for 
them,  and  the  $50  put  in  the  henhouse,  there  has  not 
been  a  dollar  spent  that  the  hens  have  not  paid,  as  will 
be  shown  by  the  financial  statement  that  follows;  the 
amount  invested  in  the  house  has  also  been  paid  back. 
While  my  son  and  I  are  in  partnership  in  the  creamery 
business,  this  has  been  his  own  venture,  and  except  the 
skim-milk  and  what  has  been  picked  up  in  the  orchard, 
every  bit  of  feed,  whether  grown  on  the  farm  or  not, 
has  been  paid  for  and  charged  to  the  hens. 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENTS.— Last  Spring  he 
purchased  a  220-egg  incubator,  four  brooders  and  three 
colony  houses.  The  incubator  was  placed  in  the  cellar 
of  his  house;  lie  lives  in  the  village,  and  his  wife  looked 
after  the  three  hatches  and  brooders  until  the  chickens 
were  large  enough  to  go  in  the  colony  houses,  when 
they  were  brought  down  here,  and  the  houses  set  in 
one  corner  of  the  orchard,  a  fence  keeping  the  hogs 
and  sheep  out,  yet  allowing  the  chickens  to  have  free 
run  of  the  orchard.  As  intimated,  he  made  three 
hatches,  the  eggs  being  largely  from  hens  from  his  own 
flock,  selected  from  the  best  layers,  as  well  as  those 
most  true  to  type.  The  wisdom  of  this  has  been  shown 
in  the  character  and  performance  of  the  chickens  and 
the  sales  lie  has  made  from  them.  He  also  bought  280 
eggs  from  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  R.  I.  Red  breeders. 
From  the  three  hatches  and  some  hens  set  he  raised 
about  500  chickens.  Pullets  hatched  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  early  Spring  began  to  lay  in  September. 
He  uses  self-feeders  for  the  hens, and  keeps  before  them 
a  variety  of  whole  grains,  oyster  shells  and  grit;  in 
addition  they  have  had  each  day  a  mash  wet  up  with 
skim-milk  and  plenty  of  beef  scrap.  It  has  not  been 
all  sunshine.  A  visit  from  a  neighbor  by  the  name  of 
Reynard  caused  the  untimely  demise  of  several  fine 
hens;  said  Reynard  afterward  suffered  capital  punish¬ 
ment.  Heart  disease  (?)  took  some  more.  Some 
chickens  were  drowned,  a  few  were  smothered.  There 
has  been  no  luck  about  the  business.  He  might  have 
kept  any  sort  of  chickens  and  raised  as  many  and  at  no 
greater  cost,  but  having  purebreds  and  that  of  the  best 
the  chickens  and  eggs  have  found  a  ready  sale  at  good 
prices.  It  has  meant  regularity  in  feed  and  care,  many 
odd  minutes  bei:'~  spent  in  looking  after  little  details, 
when  he  was  tired  or  would  have  preferred  to  do  some¬ 
thing  else,  as  well  as  not  a  few  hours  spent  in  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  task  of  cleaning  up,  but  he  has  his  reward. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. — The  account  runs 

from  January  1,  1906,  to  the  first  of  October,  and  is  as 
follows : 

DEBIT. 

January  1st,  to  70  hens  0}  75  cents. . $52.50 

To  5  cockerels .  5.00 


HERDING  THE  TURKEYS.  Fig.  33. 

weather,  or  a  strong  south  gale.  Our  faith  was  strong, 
and  has  been  justified  by  works.  The  hens  laid  all 
Winter,  my  daughter’s  Plymouth  Rocks  much  better 
than  those  in  a  double-walled  house.  In  spite  of  zero 
weather  and  several  strong  south  gales,  there  was  never 
a  frozen  comb,  although  on  cold  nights  the  water  would 
freeze.  It  was  surprising  how  warm  it  was  behind  the 
muslin ;  the  hens  would  be  scratching  about  in  the 
litter,  as  happy  as  could  be,  when  “without  the  day  was 
dark  and  cold  and  dreary.”  On  any  ‘but  extreme  cold 
or  windy  weather  the  fronts  were  up  all,  or  part  of  the 
way  during  the  day.  In  this  house  there  has  never  been 
any  dampness.  Last  Spring  I  was  planting  melons  and 


To  half  of  50-foot  henhouse .  50.00 

March,  to  Incubators,  brooders  and  colony 

houses  .  02.50 


To  280  eggs  for  hatching . 

To  feed  for  hens  January  1  to  October  1.... 

To  feed  for  chicks . 

To  advertising  eggs . 


Profit  after  paying  for  home  Incubator, 
brooders,  hatching  eggs  and  feed . 


CREDIT. 

By  32  hens  sold . $20.80 

By  32  hens  on  hand .  24.00 

One  rooster . LOO 


Ry  343  dozen  eggs  (fi>  25 Vi  cents . 

By  60  dozen  eggs  for  hatching . 33.65 

By  52  dozen  eggs  self  hatching .  13.26 


By  108  broilers 
By  41  pullets.  . 

By  22  cockerels 

In  addition,  he  has  on  hand  175  pullets,  for  which  lie 
has  refused  $2.50  each,  and  20  best  cockerels  kept  for 
breeders,  for  which  he  is  getting  $3  each  and  better. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  profit  on  the  eggs  from 
the  70  hens  (or  what  is  left  of  them),  after  paying 
for  their  feed  and  the  cost  of  advertising  eggs,  was 
$54.71.  The  broilers  paid  all  the  feed  bills  for  the 
young  stock  with  $3.16  to  the  good,  and  the  175  pullets 
and  20  cockerels  left.  It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  the 
prices  received  were  fancy.  1  he  man  who  bought  the 
pullets  afterward  sold  them  for  $5  each.  While  he  sold 
some  eggs  from  selected  hens  at  $1.50  per  setting,  he 
sold  many  more  from  the  remainder  of  the  flock,  at 
35  cents  for  13  to  neighbors  and  patrons  of  our  cream¬ 
ery.  Surely  he  should  be  and  is  truly  thankful  for 
ample  returns,  and  what  perhaps  is  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  was  for  work 
well  done.  edward  van  alstyne. 
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$133.94 
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PENNSYLVANIA  APPLE  GROWER  TALKS. 

The  Story  of  an  Orchard. 

PART  I. 

To  succeed  in  apple  growing  in  this  age,  confronted 
as  we  are  by  numerous  pests — such  as  San  Jose  scale 
and  other  scale  insects  in  addition  to  the  Codling  moth 
and  numerous  species  of  destructive  caterpillers,  bitter 
rot,  scab  and  other  fungus  diseases — is  no  more  the 
easy  task  of  20  or  30  years  ago.  With  all  the  industry 
and  energy  the  grower  can  command,  he  will  need  to 
study  the  philosophy  of  tree  growth  as  it  applies  to  the 
apple.  If  to  fill  the  market  basket  is  his  object  and 
profit  his  aim,  he  must  adopt  as  his  motto,  “The  great¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  salable  fruit  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  period  after  the  setting  of  the  orchard,”  and  then 
proceed  to  its  accomplishment,  not  by  an  attempt  to 
reverse  the  process  of  nature,  but  by  studying  nature’s 
demands  and  thus  render  the  necessary  aid  by  proper 
preparation  of  the  ground,  by  careful  setting,  sufficient 
fertilization  and  yearly  cultivation  up  to  and  several 
years  beyond  the  period  of  profitable  bearing.  Rich 
sod  ground,  such  as  would  yield  a  full  crop  of  corn, 
should  be  cbosen  and  deeply  plowed  in  the  Fall,  and 
the  lines  where  the  trees  wilj  set  thoroughly  pulverized 
with  harrow  or  cultivator.  The  young  trees  may  be 
set  either  in  Fall  or  Spring.  If  digging  the  holes  be 
deemed  too  laborious  a  plow  may  be  used  to  open  a 
furrow  of  double  width  and  double  depth,  into  which 
by  use  of  guides  in  the  other  direction  the  trees  may 
be  set.  After  the  roots  arc  well  covered  with  earth  and 
tramped  solid,  the  furrow  may  be  closed  by  a  round 
with  the  plow.  To  get  as  many  in  an  acre  as  possible 
and  yet  have  room  for  spraying 
apparatus  when  the  trees  attain 
full  size  I  would  set  them  26x33 
feet,  which  will  allow  about  50 
to  the  acre,  and  give  room  for 
spraying  operations  in  the  wider 
space.  The  first  year’s  growth 
from  the  nursery  is  usually  a 
straight  switch  about  live'  feet 
high ;  the  second  year  eight  or 
nine  lateral  branches  will  pro¬ 
ject  within  18  inches  from  the 
top.  This  two-year-old  tree  is 
the  kind  to  deal  with,  because  it 
will  fruit  earlier  than  the  year¬ 
ling.  The  lower  side  branches 
arc  usually  weaklings,  and 
should  be  severed  at  the  trunk. 

From  five  to  seven  of  the  more 
thrifty  ones  should  be  cut  back 
to  two  or  three  buds,  including 
the  main  stem. 

Some  advocate  cutting  the 
tree  off  2J4  feet  from  the 
ground  below  the  branches,  and 
thus  by  a  violation  of  nature’s 
process  force  limbs  from  dor¬ 
mant  buds,  and  as  a  result  defer 
the  bearing  a  year  or  two  longer, 
besides  providing  a  spurious 
foundation  for  the  future  limb 
structure.  By  cutting  the  lateral 
twigs  at  two  years  old  from  the 
nursery  to  two  or  three  buds  a  gnarly  base  is  furnished 
for  the  top  structure.  From  these,  not  forced,  but  nat¬ 
ural  buds,  will  issue  sufficient  branches  from  which  to 
regulate  the  future  apple-producing  structure.  Exper¬ 
ience  proves  that  the  apple  or  any  other  tree  will  de¬ 
velop  in  trunk  in  proportion  to  the  limb  and  foliage  it' 
displays.  This  point  is  of  special  importance  in  further¬ 
ing  the  prospect  for  early  and  profitable  bearing.  Up 
to  four  or  five  years  after  planting  I  permit  the  growth 
of  nearly  all  branches  that  will  put  forth,  withholding 
the  knife  and  clippers  almost  entirely;  this  treatment 
will  insure  the  speedy  development  of  the  trunk  and 
every  other  part  of  the  tree,  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  earlier  fruiting.  When  the  young  tree  is  imme¬ 
diately  divested  of  all  growth  except  what  is  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  future  permanent  limb  structure  those  re¬ 
maining  will  grow  long  and  slender  and  in  both  trunk 
and  limb  the  tree  will  be  less  stout  and  strong.  But 
now,  after  nature  will  have  furnished  a  thick  structure 
as  a  basis  for  the  shaping  of  the  future  tree,  is  the  time 
when  judicious  pruning  must  begin,  and  only  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  trained  eye  are  sufficient  for  the  task ;  for 
at  this  stage  there  will  be  many  more  branches  than 
can  be  allowed,  but  a  wholesale  cutting  out  must  be 
scrupulously  avoided.  The  first  year  only  the  weak¬ 
lings,  and  thus  for  four  or  five  years  the  work  of  grad¬ 
ual  thinning  and  adjustment  of  the  future  top  is  ac¬ 
complished,  when  the  time  for  regular  bearing  is 
reached  at  8  or  10  years,  according  to  variety.  No 
severe  priming  should  be  done  in  any  one  season,  and 
very  little  after  the  full  bearing  sets  in ;  for  at  this 
point  the  top  formation  should  be  in  the  main  complete; 
yet  a  yearly  inspection  by  the  orchardist  is  necessary 
for  three  or  four  years  longer.  A  profuse  cutting  out 
in  any  one  season  will  cause  the  putting  forth  pf  sg^ 


called  water  sprouts,  or  waste  of  energy,  which  may 
be  largely  prevented  by  a  gradual  reduction  from  year 
to  year  until  the  uniform  well-balanced  top  structure 
will  stand  out  with  sure  promise  of  yielding  abundant 
crops  of  apples. 

Getting  the  apple  tree  ready  for  bearing  is  the  work 
of  the  first  eight  years.  If  the  work  of  this  period  is 
well  done  a  profitable  outcome  will  be  assured  for  the 
next  18  years,  not  forgetting  that  from  the  start  at 
planting  cultivation  must  not  be  neglected.  Starting 
with  a  surface  clear  of  sod,  none  should  be  permitted  to 
grow  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  tree  row;  only  sur¬ 
face  tools,  such  as  the  common  shovel  plow  or  half 
section  of  spring  harrow  under  control  of  a  careful  man 
will  be  necessary,  with  a  chain  or  rod  three  feet  long 
from  implement  to  single-tree,  which  should  be  a  short 
one,  well  wrapped  about  the  end  next  to  the  tree  and 
well  up  the  trace  to  prevent  rubbing.  The  centers  may 
be  devoted  to  five  or  six  rows  of  corn  or  potatoes  the 
first  six  to  eight  years;  nothing  should  be  planted  within 
five  or  six  feet  of  the  trees,  but  the  space  should  be  cul¬ 
tivated  till  in  July.  No  bar-shear  plow  or  deep-cutting 
implement  should  be  allowed  near  the  trees.  In  the 
meantime  fertilization  must  not  be  neglected.  Up  to 
bearing  age  good  barnyard  manure  will  furnish  the 
'humus  and  necessary  fertility,  but  when  bearing  sets 
in  there  miwt  be  a  supplementing  with  potash  if  abund¬ 
ant  and  well-ripened  crops  are  to  be  secured,  and  to 
secure  early  and  constant  profit  in  the  face  of  the 
drawbacks  which  threaten  the  grower  is  the  great 
desideratum  of  to-day. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  400  bearing  trees;  350  of  them 
are  15  years  old,  50  of  them  range  from  10  to  13  years 


old.  At  eight  years  they  bore  several  hundred  bushels, 
which  were  destroyed  by  hail.  At  nine  years  they 
bloomed,  but  were  frost-killed.  At  10  years  they  bore 
1,130  bushels,  nearly  all  fit  for  barreling.  At  11  years 
there  were  925  bushels;  at  12  years  the  crop  measured 
2,215  bushels;  at  13  years  there  were  1,900;  at  14  years 
2,660  bushels  were  taken  out  and  at  15  years  old,  the 
present  season,  3,500  bushels  were  produced,  altogether 
in  six  successive  seasons  12,500  bushels.  Among  the  lot 
arc  40  trees  that  bore  sparingly  and  contributed  very 
little  to  the  aggregate.  If  the  entire  lot  had  been  made 
up  of  Baldwins,  York  Imperial,  Grimes  Golden  and  Ben 
Davis,  the  aggregate  would  have  20,000  instead  of  12,- 
500.  The  product  of  the  12  Grimes  Golden  in  the  six 
successive  years  has  reached  790  bushels  of  fine  apples. 
The  22  Ben  Davis  have  done  as  well  in  quantity,  but  have 
produced  more  wormy  and  defective  apples.  The  Yorks 
and  Baldwins  bear  every  other  year,  but  arc  heavy 
yieldcrs.  A  number  of  the  Yorks  last  season  and  of 
the  Baldwins  this  season  bore  as  many  as  30  bushels  to 
the  tree.  The  trees  are  all  vigorous  growers,  large  in 
top,  with  limbs  extending  16  feet,  making  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  100.  They  have  been  neither  starved  nor 
crippled,  but  were  well  fed  wit’ll  dressing  from  the  stable 
yard,  and  in  the  last  eight  years  30  tons  of  unleached 
wood  ashes  have  been  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  also 
several  tons  of  kainit.  henry  omwake. 

SUGAR  BEETS  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

The  making  of  beet  sugar  at  Lyons,  the  county  seat 
of  Wayne  Co.,  has  become  a  prosperous  and  important 
factor  in  the  agricultural  industries  of  central  New 
York.  The  sugar  making  season  usually  is  of  only 
four  months’  duration,  from  October  to  February,  and 
sometimes  includes  a  portion  of  February,  and  in  this 


time  about  5,500  tons  of  the  very  best  quality  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  are  made,  and  employment  given  to  about 
300  persons.  Sugar  beets  can  be  grown  on  any  soil 
that  will  produce  good  corn,  but  a  sandy  loam,  well 
enriched,  will  yield  beets  much  richer  in  sugar  than 
when  grown  on  clay  or  muck.  The  number  of  tons 
on  an  acre  will  vary,  of  course,  like  any  other  crop  on 
the  farm,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  soil  and  cultiva¬ 
tion.  With  the  best  of  conditions  in  soil  and  care,  24 
tons  have  been  grown  on  one  acre,  and  yet,  some 
farmers  or  growers  who  arc  of  the  kind  that  want 
“a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands,”  will  be  content  with  a  crop  of  only  eight  or 
10  tons.  Beets  from  this  factory  were  until  recently 
grown  in  the  counties  adjoining  Wayne,  but  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  so  extended  in  1906  as  to  include  over 
24  counties,  thus  giving  a  large  number  of  farmers 
with  land  suited  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  op¬ 
portunity  to  raise  a  profitable  crop. 

.  rhe  beets  are  usually  sold  at  $5  a  ton  delivered  on 
cars  nearest  the  station  where  grown.  Now  suppose 
we  “split  the  difference”  and  call  the  yield  an  average 
of  15  tons  an  acre  and  we  have  at  $5  a  ton  an  income 
of  $75  an  acre,  which  is  a  little  more  comforting  than 
20  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1  a  bushel.  From  280  to  320 
pounds  of  white,  granulated  sugar  are  produced  from 
one  ton  of  beets,  the  variation  depending  on  the  soil, 
season  and  cultivation.  The  company  at  Lyons  will 
supply  laborers  to  farmers  who  grow  five  acres  or 
more,  to  thin  the  beets  in  early  growth,  and  for  pull¬ 
ing  and  topping  in  the  Fall.  They  will  also  advance 
money  to  pay  laborers,  charging  it  against  the  crop. 
In  this  way  they  furnish  employment  to  about  1,000 

persons.  The  time  to  put  in  the 
seed  extends  from  April  to 
June,  and  the  plants  are  thinned 
so  as  to  be  from  eight  to  12 
inches  apart  and  the  rows  to  be 
from  20  to  28  inches.  The  beets 
require  about  five  months  to  ma¬ 
ture,  and  arc  not  injured  for  the 
making  of  sugar  by  being  frozen. 

The  residue  or  pulp  was  for¬ 
merly  sold  to  dairymen  as  it  came 
from  the  press,  and  being  damp 
and  often  transported  as  far  as 
to  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  be¬ 
came  frozen,  unpleasant  to  han¬ 
dle  and  made  a  cold  breakfast 
for  the  cows ;  but  it  is  now  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  at  the  factory  be¬ 
fore  being  shipped,  making  much 
less  in  bulk,  more  easily  handled, 
better  relished  by  cattle  and  still 
rich  in  the  qualities  that  make 
delicious  milk  and  yellow  butter. 
Lastly,  but  not  least,  is  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  beets,  unlike 
cabbage  and  wheat — now  so  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  in  central  New 
York — •  have  no  destructive  in¬ 
sects  to  contend  with,  and  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  being  guaranteed  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  employees  being 
furnished,  there  seems  to  be  no 
crop  on  the  farm  with  proper  soil,  that  offers  better 
inducements,  richer  rewards,  than  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets. _ c. ,  f.  barrer. 

FIGHTING  THE  CANADA  THISTLE. 

I  lie  thistle  is  one  of  those  perennials  that  propagate 
both  by  their  seeds  and  roots.  Its  seeds  arc  provided  by 
nature  with  downy  wings  to  convey  it  to  a  congenial 
soil.  !  lie  soil  best  suited  to  its  wants  is  found  at  the 
base  of  hills  or  near  water  courses,  or  lands  that  arc 
naturally  moist.  'I  hat  being  file  case  it  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  destroy,  because  such  soils  cannot  be  worked 
at  all  times  during  the  growing  season.  If  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  work  the  soil  at  all  times  during  the  growing 
season  we  could  destroy  the  young  seedlings  by  fre¬ 
quent  hoeing  or  cultivating.  Thus  we  cannot  expect  to 
combat’  this  weed  if  mature  plants  arc  permitted  to 
produce  seed.  Soils  so  infested  should  be  mowed  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  growing  season,  each  time  before 
the  flower  heads  show  their  color.  It  is  at  this  time 
that’  the  plant  is  making  its  greatest  effort  to  reproduce 
its  kind  by  its  seed.  1  he  shock  which  it  receives  at 
this  cutting  greatly  weakens  its  roots.  If  the  cutting  has 
been  neglected  until  the  seed  has  formed  the  roofs  will 
have  performed  its  mission  and  its  vigor  is  such  that 
it  will  produce  more  shoots  from  the  latent  buds  on 
its  root  stalk,  which  in  turn  will  produce  a  late  crop  of 
seed.  Thus  t’he  necessity  of  frequent  cutting.  If  we 
have  been  persistent  in  our  work  of  cutting,  and  not 
allowed  a  plant  to  produce  seed  we  have  gained  two 
points  toward  its  destruction,  viz. :  preventing  its  spread 
by  its  seed  and  weakening  its  roots  by  t’heir  successive 
efforts  to  produce  their  seed  stalk.  If  after  frost  has 
made  the  last’  cutting  of  the  enfeebled  plants  we  can 
plow  the  soil  deep,  thus  turning  up  the  roots  to  the 
action  of  frost  and  thaw,  we  will  have  tin  battle  half 
won.  A  hoed  crop  the  following  Spring,  with  the  same 
persistent  care  to  prevent  plants  from  making  a  growth 
and  producing  seed,  will  go  far  towards  destroying  this 
most  noxious  weed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  expose 
the  roots  to  the  frost  another  Winter  to  eradicate  the 
few  stragglers  tjiat  remain,  john  jeannin,  jr, 


FREESIA  PURITY.  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  34.  Sec  Ruralisms,  Page  88. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  o £  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


PEACH  YELLOWS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

I  have  just  noticed  your  discussion  on 
peach  yellows  on  page  15,  and  am  glad  to 
add  a  note  in  support  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s 
argument  that  growing  southern  trees 
would  offer  no  help  against  yellows.  I 
recently  tabulated  the  cases  of  yellows 
among  many  thousands  of  peach  trees  in 
Maryland,  the  origin  of  which  we  have 
record.  And  in  no  case,  when  the  number 
of  trees  was  large  enough  to  exclude  er¬ 
ror  were  there  more  cases  of  yellows  from 
one  nursery  than  another,  whether  north¬ 
ern  or  southern.  But,  for  several  reasons, 
these  figures  are  not  conclusive  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  question  of  your  correspond¬ 
ent.  I  recently  saw  numbers  of  cases  of 
yellows  in  peach  trees  in  widely  separated 
places  in  the  mountain  region  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  so  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  evidently  in  this  part  of  the  South 
at  least  and  in  the  very  section  from 
which  comes  the  “Tennessee  seed”  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  used  by  nurserymen  to  secure 
freedom  from  yellows.  But  probably 
more  “Tennessee”  peach  pits  are  sold  for 
the  use  of  nurserymen  each  year  than 
ever  were  collected  from  Tennessee  nat¬ 
urals  since  peaches  were  first  planted  in 
*hat  section,  j.  b.  s.  Norton. 

Maryland  Experiment  Station. 

Strawberry  Blight  And  A  Remedy. 

/).  J.  8.,  Lower  Montague,  Prince  Edward 
Island. — 1.  What  is  the  latest  theory  as  to  the 
cause  of  Strawberry  blight,  and  what  are  the 
best  remedies?  For  several  years  my  Straw¬ 
berries  look  well  till  the  first  berries  begin 
to  ripen,  when  the  hulls  of  the  nemos  rurn 
black  and  the  berries  fail  to  ripen  properly. 
In  some  cases  the  whole  fruit  stalk  withers, 
and  no  berries  ripen.  Some  varieties  seem 
to  be  affected  worse  than  others,  notably 
Warfield  and  Cyclone.  With  (he  nanon  eye 
nothing  wrong  can  he  detected  with  the  foli¬ 
age,  except  a  slight  curling  up  of  the  edges 
of  the  leaves.  Is  this  blight?  Bust  does 
not  trouble  strawberries  here,  except  a  few 
varieties  such  as  Ilunn  and  William  Belt. 
Our  soil  is  sandy  loam  and  my  system  of  ma¬ 
nuring  is  to  follow  cabbage,  which  has  been 
heavily  manured  with  stable  manure,  with 
strawberries,  using  a  good  dressing  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  consisting  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  one  of  muriate  of  potash  and  two 
of  superphosphate  on  the  berries.  However, 
the  manuring  does  not  seem  to  make  any  dif¬ 
ference,  as  I  have  manured  in  different  ways. 
2.  l4ist  year  I  lost  my  sweet  peas  with  aphis 
on  the  roots.  The  peas  came  up  finely  and 
grew  well  till  they  were  about  three  inches 
high,  when  they  turned  yellow  and  died.  On 
pulling  tip  the  plants  I  found  that  the  roots 
were  covered  with  yellowish  aphis.  Ground 
was  manured  with  rotten  srable  manure, 
wood  ashes  and  superphosphate.  What  is 
the  cause  and  cure  for  such  an  attack?  Will 
it  be  safe  to  put  peas  in  the  same  ground 
next  year? 

Ans. — 1.  From  the  very  accurate  de¬ 
scription  given  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  inquirer’s  strawberry  beds  arc  affected 
with  the  Strawberry  leaf-blight.  This  dis¬ 
ease  frequently  causes  great  damage  to 
the  strawberry  crop.  It  makes  it  appear¬ 
ance  about  the  time  the  fruit  sets,  and 
begins  its  destructive  ravages  as  the  ber¬ 
ries  begin  to  ripen.  It  first  manifests  it¬ 
self  by  turning  the  leaves  a  brownish  red; 
it  will  then  attack  the  fruit  stems  and 
hulls,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  berries ;  the  calyx  begins  to 
wither  and  dry  up,  and  the  berries  become 
soft  and  insipid  and  are  of  little  value, 
It  usually  grows  more  destructive  as  the 
berry  season  advances.  A  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  close  observation  enable  me  to 
say  that  no  one  can  always  tell  just  what 
causes  this  blight  among  strawberries.  I 
have  seen  it  very  bad  on  poorly-drained 
soil,  and  have  observed  its  bad  effects  on 
light  sandy  land,  and  sometimes  it  is 
very  destructive  on  clay  loam,  therefore  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  not  at  all 
partial  to  certain  soils.  Not  until  we 
can  to  some  extent  control  the  condition 
of  our  soil  can  we  expect  to  find  an  ef¬ 
fective  remedy.  The  conditions  conducive 
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to  the  development  of  the  disease,  appear 
to  be  a  general  weakness  of  the  plants ; 
this  may  be  brought  about  from  various 
causes,  such  as  old  and  wornout  beds,  im¬ 
poverished  soil,  plants  with  a  heavy  set 
of  fruit  with  insufficient  nourishment, 
plants  exposed  during  Winter  without 
protection,  unmulched  beds  during  hot  dry 
weather;  any  one  of  these  conditions  will 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  plants,  making  them  an  easy 
prey  to  rust,  blight  and  other  diseases. 
During  the  time  we  have  been  engaged  in 
growing  strawberries  we  have  found  some 
varieties  so  constitutionally  strong  in  their 
vegetative  parts,  and  so  vigorous  in  their 
fruit  organs,  that  they  will  do.  well  al¬ 
most  anywhere,  while  other  sorts  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  weak  in  foliage,  yet  strong 
in  fruit-bearing  propensities.  They  set  a 
great  quantity  of  berries  with  little  or  no 
vitality  to  mature  the  fruit.  Such  varie¬ 
ties  are  very  susceptible  to  blight,  and 
should  not  be  cultivated  except  by  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  their  nat¬ 
ural  requirements.  It  requires  a  healthy, 
vigorous  foliage  to  digest  the  various 
plant  foods  found  in  the  different  soils, 
and  probably  the  safest  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  plants  from  blight  and  other 
fungus  diseases  is  to  conserve  moisture 
by  thorough  cultivation  while  the  plants 
are  growing,  protecting  them  well  during 
the  Winter  with  a  liberal  mulch  of  horse 
manure.  This  material  if  left  on  the  plant 
during  the  Summer  prevents  the  escape  of 
moisture  at  a  time  it  is  most  needed  and 
it  keeps  the  soil  cool.  In  fact  it  is  to  the 
bearing  bed,  what  the  cultivation  is  to  the 
newly-planted  field.  Chemical  remedies 
such  as  Bordeaux  Mixture  are  sometimes 
used  with  good  results,  but  with  all  the 
good  effects  derived  from  its  continued 
applications  1  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  a  preventive  and  not  a 
cure.  It  will  therefore  have  no  effect 
when  once  the  blight  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  2.  1  know  of  no  remedy  for  root 
aphis  except  a  change  of  soil. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 


Tourist:  “Wasn’t  there  a  great  bat¬ 
tle  fought  about  here?”  Village  Dame: 
“Ah.  I  do  mind  it  when  I  were  a  gcll,  1 

do.  Thev  was - ”  Tourist :  “But,  my 

good  woman,  that  was  nearly  six  hun¬ 
dred  vears  ago!”  Village  Dame  (un¬ 
abashed):  “Dear,  dear!  How  time  do 
flv !” — Punch. 


BEvST, 


SUED  POTATOES  i —  — 


.  .  .  70  Varieties  free. 

V.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  The 
Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 
Seven  of  the  best  varieties. 
Our  100-page  “Seed  Ituyer’s  Guide”  free  to  those 
who  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  MOORE 
&  SIMON,  Seed-Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1,000,000 


Two  Million 

Strawberry  Plants 

Everyone  of  them  good  honest  plants  with 
an  abundance  of  branching  rootlets.  Good 
big  crowns.  Free  from  disease  and  in 
the  most  thrifty  growing  condition.  Guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name  and  variety.  Noother 
grower  can  produce  anything  better.  Our 

STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

contains  20  pages  of  matter  devoted  exclusively 
.  to  strawberries.  Gives  good,  straightforward 
and  honest  descriptions  of  the  45  varieties  we 
grow.  Tells  just  what  each  has  done  in  fruit¬ 
ing  here  on  our  own  farm. 

Price  91.75  lo  92.50  per  Thousand.  Discounts 
for  larger  quantities.  Write  for  free  catalogue  today,  it’s 
8ure  to  make  and  save  you  money. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Box  26,  Allen,  Md. 


PLEASE 


„  ('.eneseeValley grown.  150 acres.  Established 
1809.  ‘  ‘Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best. "  Catalog  free. 

CEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 

1  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  New  York. 


HEAP 

BE ever  oRovni 

FREE 


A  wonderful  big  catalog 
Full  of  engravings  of  every 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grower 
in  America.  No  old  seed.  All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 


Big  Lot  Extra  Packages  Free  with  Every  Order. 

Send  yours  and  your  neighbor’s  address. 

R.  H.  SHUWWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Rurad  New-Yorker 
who  is  interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Oraig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  18,  SPRINGFIEI.D,  MASS. 

r-  ■  —  .1  I  1  ■  l  i  ■■■■-in  .1  ■ 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
bow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
RSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Grange, 

0.  W.  1NGEI 


mnrn  nriTO-®1  25a1000-  Sendforclrcular 
I  flirn  r  1 1  I  with  photo.  V.  B.  CROSBY 
■  ni  kit  i  w  i  w  &  SoN,  Cntonsvllle,  M<1. 

FOR  SALK— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  S«4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed.  8>7.5<>  and  tSS.OO  bushel. 
Onion  sets,  !#‘A.oo  and  IW2.50  bushel. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Delaware. 


OATS 


Sensation — 123  bu.  pier  aero.  It’u  a  win¬ 
ner.  Also  Seed  Corn.  Samples  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Theo.  Hurt  &  Sons, Melrose, Ohio 


PTD  AVA/QCQRIEC  Some  200,000  strong,  well- 
\l  nAVYDCnmCd.  rooted  plants,  No.  1  stock. 
w  Thirty  varieties  of  the  host.  Must  bo  sold  by  May 
20th.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue.  C.  W.  GRAHAM,  Aft-oil,  N.  V. 


High  Grade  Brass 

Sprayers 

Single  and  double  act¬ 
ing.  Bucket,  Knapsack. 

Barrel,  Pumps,  nozzles 
and  appliances. 

>  Best  and  most  complete  pump  and 
sprayer  line  made.  Catalog  free. 

BARNES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  19.  Mansfield 


No  Money  in  Advance— pay  when 
\convenient.  The  “FITZ-ALL”  tlts- 
lon-any-barrol  ortank.  Sprays  all  so- 
llutions.  Proven  best  and  most  dur- 
lnblc.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
I  Bmss  Ball  Valves  .Cylinder  .Plunger , 
I  etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  arid  3  Agitators. 
1200  lb.  pressure.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 
I  After  trial  if  you  keep  it — pay  when 
lyou  can.  Wholesale  price  where  no 
|neent— Agents  Wanted.  Special 
I  Free  Offer  for  drat  in  each  locality.  “Spray- 
ling  Guide”  and  full  information  FREE. 

SH.L.Hurst  Mlp. Co.,  g  North  St., Canton, 0. 


'STOKES  STANDARDS^ 

EARLIEST 
TOMATO. 

<  The  earliest  of  all  early  varieties. 
First  to  get  to  market  and  command  I 
high  prices.  Very  solid,  fine  flavored, 
bright  scarlet  fruit.  Beautiful  shape, 
uniform  sizer  wonderfully  productive. 

Large  pkt.  i°c.  Oz.  50c.  l/A  lb.  $1.50.  Postpaid. 

“Stokes’  Standard”  Seeds  j 

are  my  personal  selection  from  the  best 
varieties  of  every  vegetable,  the  result 
of  my  25  years’ experience  and  thousands 
of  tests  at  my  Floracroft Trial  Grounds. 

Write  for  my  1 907  Catalogue  of  vegetable,  I 
farm  and  flower  *eeds.  See  photographs  of  | 
what  has  actually  been  frown  from  them. 

Tell  me  your  garden  or  farm  problems. 
STOKES*  SEED  STORE 

Walter  1’.  Stokks,  late  of  Tohnson  &  Stokes, 

219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


H.  E.  FISKE 
SEED  CO. 

12  and  13 
Faneuil  Hall 
Square, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Highest  Grade  Seeds 

thoroughly  tested  and  of  known  vitality.  W  ito 
for  a  copy  of  our  new  catalogue,  which  contains 
a  complete  list  of  highest  grade  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds.  Poultry  Supplies  and 
Sundries. 


We,  are,  now  located  In 
our  new  store,  occupy¬ 
ing  the,  entire  building 
at  12  ami  13  Faneuil 
Hall  Square.  Our 
facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  large  or  small 
orders  are  the  best. 
A  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  25  years  en¬ 
ables  us  to  offer  only 


THE  VERY  BEST 

STRAWBERRIES 

At  92  per  1 000  and  Upwards 

Strawberry  plants  by  the  million; 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Grapes.  All  the  pood  old 
and  choice  new  varieties  at  lowest 
price  for  best  quality.  For  30  years  a 
imall  Fruit  Specialist,  illustrated, 
descriptive  catalog,  tellinphow  to  plant 
and  prow — with  prices,  FREE  TO  ALL. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


A  BIG  CARDEN 

The  year  of  1006  was  one  of  prodipal  plenty  on  our| 
^  seed  farms.  N ever  before  dicf vege¬ 

table  and  faun  seeds  return  such 
enormous  yields. 

Now  we  wish  to  pain  200,000  new 
customers  this  year  and  hence  offer 
for  12c  postpaid 

1  pk£.  Carden  City  Beet  -  -  10© 

1  44  Fnrlieht.  Ripe  Cabbage  •  10© 

1  44  Farl’t  Fmc raid  Cucumber  lf>© 

1  44  La  (York©  Market  Lettuce  15© 

1  44  13  Day  Radidi  ...  10© 

1  44  Dine  Blood  'Tomato  -  •  15© 

1  44  Juicy  Turnip  ...  -  10o 
1000  kernels  ploriouBly  beauti¬ 
ful  flower  seeds  ....  .  15© 

Total  $To<7 
Allforl2c  postpaidinordertointro- 
duce  our  warranted  seeds,  and  if  you 
willsend  ice  wowilladdonc  package 
of  Berliner  Earliest  Cauliflower,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  mammoth  plant, 
nursery  stock,  vegetable  and  farm 
seed  and  tool  catalog. 

This  catalog  is  mailed  free  to  all 
'intending  purenasers.  Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.. 
LaCrosse,  WIs. 


kT  L  LI  N  GU  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  yPoRuErPowEn 

LIM£3  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BE  SURF  TO  USE 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR 

(Note  the  Spelling) 

33ETLOE]\r  POUT  BPLA1VD, 

prepared  especially  for  Spraying  Purposes.  Combines  easily,  quickly  and  completely  with  lime.  Insist  on 
having  it.  Ask  your  Dealer  or  write  to  the  mfrs,  T.  &  8.  C.  WUITK  CO.,  28  Hurling  Slip,  New  York. 


WE  GROW  PEACH  TREES. 

Wo  also  grow  Apple,  Plum  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Asparagus  roots. 
Berry  plants  and  a  general  line  of  choice  Nursery  Stock.  We  have  supplied  trees  for  some  of  t  lie 
largest  orchards  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Send  for 
our  valuable  free  illustrated  catalogue.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn 


TREES 


PLAIN,  CLEAN, 
HARDY,  RELIABLE 


Fruit  Trees 


With  Nothing  on  Them  But  a  TRUE  LABEL. 

Our  catalog  with  endorsements  will  prove  to  you  that  the  most  careful  conservative  Planters  want 
our  trees.  H.  S.  WILKY  &  SON,  Drawer  125J,  t  nyuga.  New  York. 


Guaranteed  lT,i£  Tools 


You  can  depend  upon  every  Iron  Age  tool  not  only  to  do 
your  farm  and  garden  work  better,  easier  and  quicker  than  any! 
other  method,  but  to  wear  better  and  last  longer  than  all  similarj 
implements. 

The  IfO.  6  Iron  Age  combines  three  distinct,  practical  tools, 
and  prepares  the  ground, sows  the  seed  and  cultivates  the  growing  crops.  ^ 

The  No.  60  Iron  Age  thoroughly  cultivates  all 
crops  on  hillsides  and  level  ground,  and  all  kinds  of 
soil.  Easy  to  guide  and  thoroughly  adjustibility.  - - — 

Write  for  the  new  iron  Age  book— FREE— and  get  posted  on  the  full 

line  of  labor-saving  Iron  Age  to.ls-Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes.  Horse  Hoes. 
DouM?an"rf  ^Walking  and  Riding  Cultivators,  Fertilizer  Distributers;  Potato  Planters, 

^  Sprayers.  Cultivators,  Diggers,  etc. 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  ip2,  Grcnloch,  N.  Jtj 


.No.  6o  Iron  Age  Pivot 
^Wheel  Cultivator^ 


Single  Wheel 
Hoe,  Hill  and 
Drill 
Seeder 


IRON  A  GE IMPL  IMfNTS 
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TOBACCO  DUST  TREATMENT  FOR 
WOOLLY  APHIS. 

Wliat  are  the  facts  regarding  the  use  of 
tobacco  dust  or  stems  around  fruit  trees  and 
their  roots  as  a  protection  against  insects? 

I  was  discoverer  of  this  method  of 
fighting  this  insect,  and  can  say  that  from 
several  years’  experience  with  the  tobacco 
that  the  only  benefit  derived  from  its  use 
will  come  from  the  use  of  tobacco  dust. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  benefit 
whatever  from  the  use  of  tobacco  stems 
or  strippings.  These  stems  and  strippings 
make  the  very  best  and  most  effectual 
dust,  but  must  be  powdered  by  machinery. 
When  I  first  started  my  experiments  to¬ 
bacco  dust  was  a  drug  on  the  market,  and 
had  no  value  whatever ;  since  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  successful,  tobacco  dust  has 
sold  for  $10  a  ton,  the  next  year  for  $15, 
the  next  year  for  $20,  and  it  is  now  sold 
for  $20  a  ton,  but  half  by  bulk  (which 
means  vastly  more  by  weight)  is  dirt, 
thus  showing  the  means  of  adulteration 
employed  to-day.  j.  M.  stedman. 

Missouri  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Missouri  station  Prof.  Stedman  says: 

I  would  advise  the  use  of  finely  powdered 
tobacco  or  tobacco  dust  as  a  means  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  root  Inhabiting  .forms  of  the  Woolly 
aphis  on  apple  trees,  and  would  urge  its  use 
every  Spring  as  a  preventive.  Always  apply 
the  tobacco  dust,  as  above  directed,  by  re¬ 
moving  the  earth  from  around  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  for  a  distance  of  two  feet  and  from 
four  to  six  inches  In  depth,  and  evenly  dis¬ 
tribute  the  tobacco  in  this  excavation,  taking 
care  to  place  it  close  to  the  trunk  also,  and 
then  cover  it  with  the  earth.  Judging  from 
experiments,  it  is  believed  that  the  liberal 
use  of  tobacco  dust,  applied  as  stated,  will 
cheaply  and  effectually  kill  and  hold  in  check 
the  Woolly  aphis  and  prevent  serious  in¬ 
jury  from  this  pest  In  planting  an  apple 
orchard  in  newly  cleared  timber  land,  it  is 
advisable  to  cultivate  the  land  in  some  other 
crop  such  as  corn  for  two  years  before  the 
apple  trees  are  set  out.  This  will  kill  the 
Woollv  aphis  that  may  be  cm  the  roots  of 
the  wild  crab  and  allied  trees,  which  would 
otherwise  infest  iti  great  numbers  and  serious¬ 
ly  Injure  the  young  apple  trees. 

We  have  used  tobacco  dust  when  plant¬ 
ing  trees,  using  about  a  pint  put  around 
tlie  tree  after  the  hole  was  half  filled  up, 
so  that  the  roots  were  covered,  and  find  it 
an  excellent  means  of  keeping  the  Woolly 
aphis  from  the  roots.  We  have  also  ap¬ 
plied  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  to  trees 
three  to  five  years  old,  digging  away  the 
soil,  applying  the  tobacco  dust,  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  dust  with  the  soil  again ;  this  we 
find  a  good  preventive  and  somewhat  of  a 
fertilizer.  We  have  also  applied  loads  of 
stems  and  the  coarser  stalks  as  a  mulch, 
and  find  it  the  only  mulch  which  has 
been  a  safe  one  for  us  to  use.  It  helps  to 
keep  the  borers  from  the  trees,  holds  the 
Woolly  aphis  in  check,  keeps  the  mice 
from  girdling,  protects  the  trees  both  in 
Winter  and  Summer,  as  does  any  other 
mulch.  It  is  the  very  best  mulch  tlr  t 
can  possibly  be  used.  We  have  never 
had  any  trouble  with  mice  in  this  mulch 
although  they  may  get  in  it.  I  should  ad¬ 
vise  using  all  the  tobacco  that  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  and  mulch  all  the  trees  possible  of 
every  kind  and  nature.  L.  a.  Goodman. 

Missouri.  _ 

About  Alfalfa  Seeding. 

G.  II.  Scipiovillc,  N  Y. — I  have  a  piece  of 
ground,  perhaps  two  acres,  that  1  plowed 
last  Fall,  Intending  to  sow  to  wheat,  but  it 
was  so  hard  I  gave  It  up  and  did  not  sow 
it.  I  would  like  to  sow  It  with  Alfalfa. 
What  would  be  the  liest  way  to  treat  it,  and 
when  to  sow  it?  Could  1  sow  it  in  time  to  get 
a  cutting  next  Fall,  or  would  it  be  better  not 
to  cut  it?  How  much  seed  shall  I  sow  to 
the  acre? 

Ans. — You  must  understand  that  Al¬ 
falfa  is  an  exacting  crop  so  far  as  soil 
conditions  are  concerned,  and  that  if  it  is 
the  natural  characteristics  of  the  soil  that 
caused  it  to  be  in  unfit  condition  for 
wheat  seeding  last  Fall,  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  can  be  put  in  fit  condition  for  seeding 
to  Alfalfa  next  Spring.  Alfalfa  is  best 
suited  with  a  deep,  porous,  mellow  soil 
with  a  subsoil  that  permits  of  good  drain¬ 
age.  Alfalfa  is  also  a  lime-loving  plant, 
and  soils  rich  in  lime  are  most  favorable. 
If  soils  are  naturally  deficient  in  lime,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  dressings 


of  lime  in  order  to  overcome  this  defici¬ 
ency.  The  young  Alfalfa  plants  are  ten¬ 
der  and  rather  weak  growers,  so  that 
conditions  must  be  made  favorable  if  they 
are  to  become  well  established.  The  soil 
should  be  made  fertile  and  the  seed  bed 
should  be  fine,  with  the  sub-surface  fairly 
well  compacted  so  as  to  bring  moisture  up 
near  the  surface.  When  the  plants  are 
well  established  with  their  roots  pene¬ 
trating  deeply  into  the  soil  the  Alfalfa  is 
hardy  and  able  to  rustle  for  itself.  Weeds 
are  a  serious  hindrance  to  starting  an  Al¬ 
falfa  field,  and  if  the  ground  is  badly  in¬ 
fested  it  is  better  to  defer  the  seeding  for 
a  year,  or  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  in  order  to  give  opportunity  thor¬ 
oughly  to  clean  the  soil.  Sometimes 
weedy  ground  is  given  a  very  thorough 
fallow  during  the  early  portion  of  the 
season,  and  the  seeding  deferred  until 
August.  In  this  case  most  of  the  weeds 
are  destroyed,  and  those  that  do  start  are 
killed  by  frost  before  they  have  very  ma¬ 
terially  interfered  with  the  crop.  Still, 
sown  at  this  date,  the  Alfalfa  has  time 
to  become  well  established  before  Winter 
sets  in.  The  rate  of  seeding  varies  from 
20  to  30  pounds  per  acre,  25  probably  be¬ 
ing  the  usual  amount  sown.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  best  not  to  sow  a  nurse  crop  with 
the  Alfalfa,  but  to  give  the  latter  full 
possession  of  the  land,  although  in  some 
instances,  owing  to  prevalence  of  weeds, 
the  crop  does  better  if  grown  with  a 
nurse  crop.  Usually  no  crop  is  expected 
to  be  harvested  during  the  first  season, 
but  when  sown  early,  if  favorable  weather 
conditions  ensue,  a  moderate  crop  is  some¬ 
times  harvested.  Whether  a  crop  is  se¬ 
cured  for  hay  making  or  not  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  clip  the  Alfalfa  once  or  twice 
during  the  season  to  keep  down  weeds, 
and  particularly  if  the  Alfalfa  turns  yel¬ 
low  as  the  result  of  blight,  mow  off  the 
diseased  portion  and  allow  a  new,  healthy 
growth.  j.  L.  STONE. 


No.  656.  Combination  Top  Buggy  and  Driving 
Wagon  with  Stanhope  Style  Buggy  Seat  and  Bike 
Gear.  Also ExtraSeatforOpen  Wagon.  Prleecom- 
plete,  *6i.bo.  As  good  as  sells  for  (26.00  more. 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 


Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  faetoiy  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  We  Bhlp  for  examination  and  approval 
and  guaranteesafedellvery.  You  areoutuoth- 
ing  If  not  satlstled  as  to  style,  quality,  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  InlThe  World 

selling  to’ the  consumer  exclusively.  We  make 
200  styles  or  Vehicles,  66  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 


No.  315.  Light  Extension  Top  Surrey, 
complete,  (73.60.  As  good  as  sells 


Price 
for  $25.00  more. 


S'  Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  workand  makeyou  a  lotot  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  teat,  they  are  thebest.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88  ,  Quincy,  Ills, 


GAIN  ACRES 


byclearingthat  stumpy  piece 
loflaiul.  Th«  Hercules  :tucip 

_ 'Puller  pulls  any  stumpC  Saves 

-Ttime,  labor  and  money* 

Catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg,  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Centerville,  I? 


Farmers  should  use  W.  J.  EMBRY  &  CO.’S 
EASILY  DECOMPOSABLE  SUN-DRIED  FINELY 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 
and  increase  the  value  of  their  manure  60#  clearof 
tliecost  of  the  material.  Pamphlet  giving  full  Infor¬ 
mation  free  upon  application.  Write  to-day  to 
W.  J.  Embry  &  Co.,  Box  124, Columbia,' Teiin, 


POTASH 

The  Much  Needed  Element  of  Plant  Food. 

POTASH  develops  Starch  ;  hence  its  importance  for  Corn  and 
Potatoes. 

POTASH  develops  Sugar  ;  hence  its  importance  for  Grapes,  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  other  Small  Fruits. 

POTASH  builds  up  the  Flesh  of  Fruits;  hence  its  importance  for 

Apples,  Peaches  and  Pears. 

POTASH  develops  Fruit  Buds,  and  makes  firm  Wood  Growth. 
I  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  production  of  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Peas  and  Legumes  in  general.  It  g  verns  in  a 
large  measure  the  burning  qualities  of  Tobacco ;  and  is 
especially  needed  by  Beets,  Hops,  Max,  and  by  all  Cereals. 


Be  Sure  That  Your  Fertilizers  Contain  a  Liberal 

Amount  of  Potash. 


We  Manufacture  More  High  Potash  Brands  Than 
Any  Other  Fertilizer  Company  in  the  Country. 

A  FEW  OF  OUR  LEADERS. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Red  Brand  Excelsior  Guano,  6.00-  8.00%  Potash 
E.  Frank  Coe’s  Excelsior  Potato  Fertilizer,  8.00-  9.00%  Potash 
E.  Frank  Coe’s  Double  Strength  Potato  Manure,  10.00-11.00%  Potash 
Peruvian  Vegetable  Grower,  -  -  -  8.75-10.00%  Potash 

Peruvian  Market  Gardeners’  Fertilizer,  -  9.75-10.50%  Potash 

Peruvian  Tobacco  Fertilizer,  -  -  -  9.50-10.50%  Potash 

Peruvian  Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer,  -  11-50-12.50%  Potash 

Peruvian  Fertilizer  for  Legumes  and  Fruits.  12.00-13.70%  Potash 

E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS  AND  PERUVIAN  BRANDS 

ARE  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

Sole  Importers  of  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Special  Importers  of  Basic 
Slag  Phosphate.  Nitrate  of  Soda  at  Attractive  Prices. 

135-137  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Our  Annual  Booklet  giving  analysis  of  all  our  leading  BRANDS  is  sent  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

if  you  mention  “The  Rural  New-Yorker.” 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  WAGONS 


YOU 

NEVER 

KNEW 

BEFORE 


How  tlie  Farmer’s  Haudy  Wagon  saves 
horse-flesh  and  man  labor;  how  Empire 
Steel  Wheels  make  an  old  wagon  worth  a 
new  price;  howto  keep  from  cutting  up 
your  roads;  how  to 
haul  a  winter  load 


on  spring 
ground ;  how 
to  save  repair 
bills  and 
other  bills. 
It’s  all  in  the 
Wagon  Book 
we  send  free. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO. 
Box  70 -N  Quincy,  III. 


Get  Our  Plan 

(iumntee  that  our  buggies  will 
■taj  right  two  full  jean,  backed 
by  |26,OUO  cash  b.  nd.  Your 
uioner  back  if  every  claim  Is 


not  proved.  m 


ti 


^‘Anderton”  Tor 
Buggy 


“Andefton” 

Hue  includes  Buggies,  Surrey*, 
Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons, 
Spring  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles, 
Carts,  Harness  eto. 


Try  an  “Anderton”  Vehicle  OOdnja 

free.  Absolutely  not  one  cent  of  deposit  required.  Wrlto  for 
handsomely  illustrated  140-page  catalog. 

T11K  ANDFKTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY* 
 19  Third  St.,  flu.lnu.il,  O. 


RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
IF  IT  DOESN’T  PLEASE  YOU. 


Here  is  a  harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
toothed  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a  modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indians’  crooked  stick. 


{Pulverizes  the 

..•lowed  Innd.cruahoathecloda. 

The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  “Acme"  work 
as  a  gang  plow.  They  turn  over  the  pulver¬ 
ized  ground  and  give  the  crop  all  the  soil's 
benefit.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  an  Acme  harrowing. 

FREE  BOOK  for  your  Farm  Library. 

Write  us  today  and  we’ll  send  you  free,  a  valuable 
booklet,  “A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.”  It  means  money  to  you, 

DUANE  H.  NASH, 

Box  38.  Millington,  N.J. 


ACME 


are  guaranteed 


—  the  best-working,  easiest-running,  longest-lasting,  most  reliable 
^  farm  and  garden  tools.  Designed  by  a  practical  farmer.  Do  the  work 
.  quickly,  right,  without  injury  to  plants  Made  of  the  very  best  materials, 
with  good  honest  workmanship. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator  and  Plow.  One  of  the 

handiest  implements  ever  made  for  gardening  All  cultivating  parts  are  of  high- 
carbon  steel  to  keep  keen  edge  Specially  designed  to  work  extremely  close  to  .. 
plants  without  injury  One  mau  easily  does  the  work  of  three  to  six.  J  'I 

Planet  Jr  12-tcoth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  splendid  tool,*1', 
tor  berry-growers  and  market  gardeners  —  invaluable  wherever  fine,  close  work  .s 
needed.  The  twelve  chisel-shaped  teeth  and  the  pulverizer  leave  ground  in  tlie  finest 
possible  condition.  Saves  many  times  its  cost,  and  turns  hard  work  for  three  men  t-.'|| 
into  easy  and  better  work  for  one.  (I 

A  Planet  Jr  farm  and  garden  tool  for  every  need  —  Hill-  and  Drill-Seeders.  \ 
Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  One-  and  Two-Horse  Hiding  Cultivators,  Har¬ 
rows  and  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators — 45  kinds  in  all. 

Even  if  you  have  a  Planet  Jr  write  now  for  our  new  Itjo"  Cutillofitiet 
showing  photographs  of  successful  gardening  at  all  stages,  also  the  in¬ 
teresting  new  models. 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co. 

Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PRUNING  GRAPES. 

Part  I. 

Errors  in  Culture. — While  this  subject 
may  be  generally  well  understood  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  grapes  are  extensively  grown, 
there  are  many  small  growers  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  whose  ideas  with 
regard  to  any  system  in  pruning  are  quite 
vague  and  indefinite,  and  consequently 
much  of  the  home-grown  fruit  offered  in 
most  markets  is  very  inferior.  This  state 
of  affairs  is  due  partly  to  a  lack  of  obser¬ 
vation,  and  partly  to  a  common  notion 
which  at  times  has  been  expressed  in 
print,  that  “any  method  of  pruning  that 
will  admit  light  and  air  will  insure  fruit.” 
While  this  is  true  in  a  sense,  and  may 
comprise  about  all  the  “system”  that  is 
applicable  in  pruning  isolated  vines  plant¬ 
ed  in  odd  places  for  shade  and  home  sup¬ 
ply,  it  is  entirely  too  indefinite  for  best 
results  in  the  vineyard.  Almost  invari¬ 
ably  the  novice  will  leave  too  much  bear¬ 
ing  wood,  unevenly  distributed.  Some 
time  ago,  talking  with  a  fruit  grower  of 
average  intelligence,  when  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  to  grapes  lie  said  he  was  much 
discouraged  with  the  crop  and  did  not  see 
but  that  lie  would  have  to  dig  them  up. 
When  asked  as  to  the  trouble,  he  replied 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  vines 
from  crowding.  Examination  showed 
that  he  had  followed  the  practice  all  too 
common  of  cutting  spurs  promiscuously 
with  two  or  three  buds  each ;  the  next 
season  the  shoots  these  buds  produced 
were  cut  to  spurs  of  several  buds  each 
again,  and  so  on  indefinitely  in  arithme¬ 
tical  progression,  until  the  unpruned  vines 
were  a  thicket,  and  when  pruned  formed 
a  hedge  of  spurs.  When  told  that  the 
vines  should  be  pruned  according  to  some 
definite  plan,  not  comprehending  what  it 
implied  he  said :  “That  is  all  right  when 
the  vines  are  young,  but  as  they  become 
older  they  will  get  ahead  of  you,”  and  he 
was  slow  to  believe  that  anything  practi¬ 
cal  could  be  done  in  the  matter.  The 
fact  is,  if  properly  pruned  the  mature 
vine  will  have  practically  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  from  year  to  year. 

Systems  of  Pruning. — Fortunately  the 
growth  of  the  grape  is  so  readily  man¬ 
aged  that  if  the  roots  are  vigorous  the 
neglected  or  badly  pruned  vineyard  may 
be  got  into  good  shape  in  a. year  or  two  by 
cutting  away  undesirable  parts  of  each 
vine  and  encouraging  new  growth  where 
needed,  or  if  the  vines  are  hopelessly  de¬ 
formed  from  neglect,  by  cutting  them 
away  entirely  close  to  the  ground  and 
making  a  new  start  with  the  vigorous 
young  shoots  that  will  start  from  the 
roots.  In  this  remodeling  one  of  the 
first  requirements  will  probably  be  to 
adapt  the  trellis  to  the  system  of  pruning 
to  be  adopted.  For  best  results  this  will 
usually,  be  necessary  with  any  structure 
that  had  been  built  just  as  it  happened. 
There  are  several  systems  and  modifica¬ 
tions  of  pruning  in  common  use,  and  all 
have  their  advocates;  but  in  my  opinion 
for  the  vigorous  varieties  most  commonly 
grown,  a  modification  of  the  system 
known  as  the  “Kniffcn”  is  so  much  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others  that  I  leave  their  de¬ 
scription  to  those  who  think  otherwise. 
A  proper  trellis  for  this  system  requires 
but  two  wires,  the  first  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground  and  the  second  2]/2  feet 
higher.  A  vine  pruned  by  the  “Kniffcn 
system”  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of 
a  permanent  upright  stock  about  five  feet 
high,  with  four  branches  of  new  wood, 
last  season’s  growth,  cut  to  the  proper 
length,  two  and  two  trained  in  opposite 
directions  on  each  wire.  There  may  be 
those  who  having  always  pruned  their 
vines  according  to  some  other  system — or 
lack  of  system — that  left  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  appearance,  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  a  vine  trimmed  to  such  insignificant 
proportions  can  possibly  produce  a  full 
crop,  and  are  especially  likely  to  distrust 
the  innovation  of  substituting  a  few  long 
canes  for  the  familiar  array  of  spurs. 
Perhaps  a  review  of  the  vine’s  peculiar 
habits  of  growth  will  be  helpful  here ; 
First,  all  fruit-bearing  branches  spring 


from  buds  on  last  year’s  growth.  Young 
shoots  frequently  spring  directly  from 
older  wood,  but  these  never  bear  fruit. 
The  shoots  growing  from  the  buds  of 
these  the  following  year  will  be  fruitful. 
Second,  the  number  of  bearing  branches 
then  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
healthy  buds  on  new  wood,  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  pruned  vine,  and  there  is 
little  difference  whether  these  are  fur¬ 
nished  on  a  number  of  spurs  or  on  a  few 
vigorous  long  canes.  Third,  in  a  general 
way  the  less  old  pruning  scarred  wood  it 
is  necessary  to  retain  the  better.  Keep¬ 
ing  these  points  in  mind  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  four-branch  type  of  vine  I  have 
described,  let  us  take  up  in  detail  the  de¬ 
sirable  modifications  of  the  system. 

Starting  the  Vines. — Now  if  only  the 
young  shoots  would  always  grow  strong¬ 
est  just  where  we  want  them,  nothing 
better  than  this  simple  form  could  be 
devised.  Beginning  with  the  newly  set 
plant  we  would  cut  it  back  to  two  or 
three  buds,  and  allow  only  one  to  grow. 
After  the  first  year’s  growth  we  would  cut 
this  back  to  a  few  buds  again,  and  allow 
but  one  shoot  to  grow,  and  being  well  es¬ 
tablished  it  should  now  form  a  strong 
cane.  This  at  the  end  of  the  second  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  would  be  cut  to  a  length  to 
reach  the  upper  wire  to  which  it  is  to  be 
fastened.  When  growth  starts  again  the 
buds  on  this  cane  will  produce  shoots, 
each  probably  producing  several  clusters 
of  fruit.  In  pruning  at  the  end  of  this 
third  season,  four  of  the  best  of  these 
shoots,  properly  located  with  respect  to 
the  wires  to  which  they  are  to  be  secured, 
would  be  selected,  all  the  rest  cut  off  close 
to  the  main  stem,  and  these  four  cut  to  a 
length  of  three  to  four  and  one-half  feet, 
according  to  vigor  and  distance  between 
the  vines.  The  vine  has  now  reached  full 
development,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned, 
and  future  pruning  would  consist  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  first  strong  shoot,  nearest  the 
stem  on  each  branch,  cutting  off  the  en¬ 
tire  branch  beyond  this,  to  be  replaced  by 
this  young  shoot  cut  to  the  proper  length  ; 
and  so  on  year  after  year  the  proportions 
of  the  vine  remaining  much  the  same. 

D.  L.  HARTMAN. 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

For  spring  planting  we  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  choice  varieties  assorted  as  follows:— 

.  2Yrs.  Old  In.  High 

100  Scotch  Pine  “  6  00 

100  White  Pine  “  4-6  1.00 

100  Norway  Spruce  “  4-6  1 00 

100  White  Spruce  “  4-6  1.00 

100  Ponderosa  Pine  “  4-6  1.00 

100  Amer.  Arbor  Vitae  “  4-6  1.00 

Bargain  price  $1.00  per  100  or  in  600  lots  $5.00 
prepaid.  These  trees  are  suitable  for 
'  nd-‘ 


D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Dundee,  Ill. 


850,000 


GRAPE  VINES 

69  Varieties.  AIho  Small  Fruits,  Tree*,  Ac.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vineB  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH,  FREDOHIA.M.I. 


The  Best  Strawberries 

grow  from  Farmer's  plants.  Introducer  of 
‘•Oswego”  strawberry  and  “Plum  Farmer” 
raspberry.  Fruit  plants,  all  kinds.  Cataloi 


raspnerry.  r  ruit  plants,  all  kinds.  Catalog 

free.  L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  720,Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants 

Strawberry  Plants,  $1.75  to  $3  Per  M. 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Seed  Potatoes,  $2.50  to  $3  Per  bbl. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

BALDWIN, 

Bridgman,  Michigan. 


O.  A.  E. 

Oak  Street, 


Strawberry  Plants. 

We  have  been  growing  and  selling  Strawberry 
Plants  in  this  town  for  thirty-five  years.  We  have 
learned  how  to  do  it.  Our  stock  is  larger  than  ever 
before.  We  have  trained  help,  good  shipping  facili¬ 
ties,  and  a  disposition  to  serve  you  well.  We  ask  the 
opportunity,  and  guarantee  our  plants  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition,  either  by  mail  or  express.  If  we 
have  a  single  customer  anywhere  who  paid  us  for 
plants  and  failed  to  get  a  fair  deal  at  any  time,  we 
want  to  hear  of  it.  A  postal  will  bring  you  our 
catalog  about  February  1st.  It  contains  a  reliable 
account  of  about  fifty  varieties.  We  also  sell 
BLACKBERRY  and  CURRANT  PLANTS,  and 
Choice  GLADIOLUS  BULBS. 

M.  CRAWFORD  CO., 

Box  1005  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohioi 


STRAWBERRIES 


lo.ooo.  strawberries 


quarts  of  ou  awuernes  acre/W. 

Send  for  Catalog.  Kevitt  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


?>-.  • 


*  '  big,  red  and  luscious 

are  grown  from 
ALLEN’S  choice 
vigorous  strawberry 
plants.  None  better.* 
lood  Luck,  Chesa- 
tiVilirx  peake,  Virginia  and 
|  Cardinal,  new  Glen  l- 
•Mary,  Haverland,  . 
Dunlap,  Marshall, 
Klondyke,  Gandy, 
"Bubaek,  Climax,  and  all 
•'best  standard  sorts,  90  varieties. 
rPriees  right.  DEWBERRIES,  f 
Austins,  Lucretia,  and  Premo.  I  have  big 
stock  and  they  are  fine.  Also  Raspberry,  Cur¬ 
rant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grape 
vines.  In  SEEDS  I  have  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties  for  field  ami  garden.  My  1907  supply  of 
Peas,  Beaus,  Watermelon,  Cantaloupe,  and 
Cucumber  seeds  la  very  choice.  Millions 
of  vegetable  plants  in  season.  My  60  page 
I  Catalogue  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good 
I  things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where  to 
Igetthem.  IT'S  FREE.  Bend  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  postal  to-day  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

.Dopl,  17,  Salisbury.  Maryland 

558! 
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AT  WHAT  PRICE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  know 
the  cost  of  strictly  first-class,  hardy, 
healthy  fruit  trees,  should  send  to  Call’s 
Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  for  price  list.  Call 
enjoys  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
sending-  his  customers  the  finest  fruit 
trees  that  are  grown.  He  deals  direct 
with  the  fruit  growers,  and  guarantees 
satisfaction.  New  price-list  now  ready. 


NUT  TREES 

California  Privet,  Peach,  Pear  and  Apple  Trees 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  tree*,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HULL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


Peach  Trees 


. .  gr 

the  bank  of  Lake  Erie;  two 
miles  from  nny  peach  orchard, 
free  of  borers  and  all  diseases. 
Largo  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  l’lum,  Cherry,  Ktc. 
Headquarters  for  UK.NA- 
MENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  Bulbs, 
Heeds.  Over  50  acres  of 
Ilardy  Boses,  none  better 

firown.  44  greenhouses  of  E verblooming  Boses, 
’alms.  Ferns,  Ficus,  Geraniums,  Etc.  Mail  size 

Iiostpaid,  sufe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
arger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal  will  Insure 
you  the  best  and  save  you  money.  Try  It.  Valuable 
168-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Correspondence  solicited. 
68  years,  J200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.. 

BOX 458,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

TREES  THAT  GROW! 

1  offor  a  fine  line  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Apple, 
Pear,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  for  Spring 
planting.  All  my  stock  is  true  to  name,  healthy  and 
free  from  scale.  Prices  are  low,  quality  considered. 
Have  had  40  yi>urs  actual  experience  in  growing  fruit 
trees  and  can  furnish  the  best.  Wholesale  prices  on 
large  orders.  Write  me  before  placing  your  order. 
AiUlrc“s  H.  F.  KEAN,  Nurseryman  and 
Orcliardist,  Stanley,  New  York. 


FRUIT  TREES 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  grade. , 

$1.50  per  100  op 

_ _ FREIGHT1  PAID 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Send  for  one  to-day. 
1I1GULAND  NURSERIES,  BOC11E8TEB,  N.  Y. 

TpCCC  York  State  grown.  We  offer  this  famous 
I  IILt,u  stock  at  low  prices.  Send  for  free  Cata¬ 
log.  ROCHESTER  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


To  | 

prove  they  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we’ll 
send  Four  Trees  3  yrs.  old  free  to 
property  owners.  Mailing  ex-  | 
pense  5c.  A  postal  will  brinfi 
them  and  our  catalog  with  6i 
'  colored  plates.  Write  today.  | 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO.,  | 
Box  816,  Osage,  Iowa. 


APPLE 

Harrison  grown  Baldwins 
will  give  a  lifetime’s  profit. 

Large,  choice  stock  ready 
for  digging.  Also  nearly  a 
million  trees  of  Wagener 
Jonathan,  Stayman,  Win¬ 
ter  Banana,  York  Imperial,  Yellow 
Transparent  and  other  good  kinds.  Over  100 
varieties,  strong  rooted,  healthy,  shapely. 


PEACH 


RAY,  a  great  favorite,  but 
every  good  kind,  including, 
Crawford,  Elberta, 
Chairs,  etc.  Suberb 
stock  for  the  best 
peach  tree  region  in  the  world. 

Plum,  Pear  &  Cherry  Trees 

Grapes,  Asparagus,  Strawberries.  All  home 

grown,  Harrison  stock.  Nothing  superior. 
Write  today  for  our  1907  catalog. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  29,  Berlin.  Maryland. 


FREE 

BOOK 


FOR 

YOU 


YOU 
NEED 

THIS  BOOK^fflj^  IT  TO-DAY 

rpHE  BEST  BOOK  ON  STRAWBERRY 

A  CULTURE  over  Written,  becauso  it  explains  every 
detail  of  the  work  from  the  time  plants  are  set  out  until 
the  berries  are  picked,  and  tells  how  to  prepare  the  plants 
for  a  big  second  crop.  1  25  Pictures  of  strawberries 
and  strawberry  fields.  This  book  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  If  we  knew  your  address,  would  mall  you  one  free. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box,  480  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Lknow  apples 


chards.  ConsequenUy  I 
know  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  your  soil 
and  climate.  My  stock  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  money-mak¬ 
ers— fancy  and  common  va¬ 
rieties.  They  are  we  11- 
grown,  carefully  packed, 
lly  guaranteed.  I  pay  freight. 

'  fri 


_  —  ly  guaranteed.  I  pay 

Jree  catalog  of  ornamental  and  fruit 
'trees,  shruhs.ete.  C.A.Maxson,  Mgr. Michigan 
"  — Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Nursery  &  Orchard  Co,. 


ftRICC  CCCn  Seed  Oats  and  Seed  Corn,  All 
UllAJO  OCCU  kinds  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Blue 
Grass,  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass  and  Oil  ileal,  old 
process,  Pricesand  samples  on  application. 

U.  J.  COVER,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Bargains  in  Surplus  at  10  cts.  each. 
All  first-class.  Fresh  dug.  No  cold 
storage.  38th  year.  80  page  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY 


Blackberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants 

Extra  heavy-rooted,  high-grade  stock,  true  to  name. 
Write  us  what  you  will  need  for  spring  planting.  We 
will  quote  you  special  prices  by  return  mail.  A.  R. 

WeSTON  &  CO.,  R.  I>.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


cARFfii  ss?.is  mu 


will  send  free  3  splendid  Blackberry 
plants  post-paid  to  introduce  and 
prove  my  stock  the  finest  grown. 
Many  of  my  customers  realize 

$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

My  handiomo,  new  oftUlog  of  email  fruits,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  farm  and  garden  seeds  and 
'general  nursery  stook  sent  free.  Get  it— wrlto  to-daj. 

VV.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  O^ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.00  i>er  1,000  and  up.  Catalogue  free. 

R.  E.  ALLEN,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

60  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants 

to-day  for  1907  catalog.  A  full  line  of  small  fruit 
plants.  H.  W.  HENRY,  La  Porte,  Indiana 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  forty  of  the  best 
varieties: prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog,  it 
is  free.  J.  K.  LOSEE,Eluora,  Sara  toga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DEWBERRY  PLANTS  and  Ward  Blackberry 
Plants  and  Sweet  Potato  Seed  for  sale:  semi  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BOKGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.” 


Best  varieties,  also  Raspberry, 
_  _  _ _  _  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rant  and  Grape  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed  Potatoes  in  assortment.  All  stock  Warranted 
“True  to  Name”  and  of  grade  represented.  Descriptive  Catalog  wUh  Cultural  Instructions  Free 


to  all  who  ask  for  it. 


E.  WHITTEN,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


ASPARAGUS 


Six  varities  of  Healthy,  Thrifty,  one  and  two 
year  old  Roots.  Also  a  full  line  of  Trees,  Plants, 
Vines,  California  Privet,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps  and  Mixtures.  Write  for  catalog  ana 
valuable  Spraying  Chart.  It’s  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins.  Box  K,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT 

They  Represent  Pennsylvania’s  Best.  Special  Fine  Stock  tor  Spring 

Early  orders  solicited,  Largest  and  most  complete  line  of  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 
in  Western  Penna.  Highest  indorsement  by  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Special  Premium  List  for  our  customers  this  spring.  Write  for  Fine  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  List.  THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Penna. 
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THAT  SOIL  UNDER  THE  STACK. 

On  page  944  is  an  article  “Sour  Soil 
Under  a  Stack.”  The  matter  was  referred 
to  Prof.  J.  G.  Lipman.  In  my  opinion  he 
has  not  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head.  He 
says  “A  comparatively  large  amount  of 
organic  substances  had  been  leached  out 
of  the  straw  and  washed  into  the  soil 
Your  readers  will  see  his  premise  is 
wrong,  and  if  he  starts  wrong  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  right.  Rain  does  not  leach 
through  the  stack.  A  stack  will  stand  for 
years  and  still  remain  dry  inside,  and  of 
course  soil  is  dry  under  it,  as  if  covered 
by  a  roof.  If  the  leach  theory  is  to  be 
taken,  there  should  be  a  ring  or  circle  of 
poor  corn,  and  good  corn  inside  of  it; 
was  that  the  case?  If  so,  we  will  accept 
the  professor’s  theory,  but  not  otherwise. 
I  have  stacked  hay  and  straw  for  the  last 
40  years,  and  sometimes  let  it  remain  in 
stack  for  several  years,  and  after  culti¬ 
vated  the  field,  but  never  saw  anything  to 
note  about  it.  Probably  many  others  have 
done  the  same,  and  if  so  I  should  like  to 
have  a  report.  G.  w.  Humphrey. 

Massachusetts. 

Not  being  acquainted  with  all  the  facts 
in  the  case,  I  may  have  given  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomenon  under  considera¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  the  right  one  after  all. 
None  the  less,  the  objections  contained  in 
the  letter  which  you  sent  to  me  do  not  in¬ 
validate  that  explanation.  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  claim  that  there  should  be  only  a 
very  narrow  ring  of  unproductive  soil 
corresponding  with  the  edge  of  the  stack, 
overlooks  the  fact  that  soluble  Substances 
diffuse  in  the  soil.  If  that  were  not  so 
our  purchase  of  such  valuable  fertilizer 
salts  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  etc.,  would  be  a  sad  waste  of  money. 
The  soluble  materials  distribute  them¬ 
selves  over  considerable  areas,  and  influ¬ 
ence  the  character  of  the  soil.  I  venture 
to  state  that  the  unproductive  spots  were 
larger  than  the  area  covered  by  the  stacks 
themselves.  In  other  words,  the  sub¬ 
stances  leached  from  the  hay  affected  the 
soil  at  a  slight  distance  from  the  stack. 
Thus  far,  therefore,  I  have  no  reason  to 
change  the  opinion  expressed;  namely, 
that  the  yellow  color  and  backward 
growth  of  the  plants  on  the  spots  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  due  to  the  untavorable  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  soil  bacteria  in 
those  particular  places,  caused  probably 
be  substances  washed  from  the  upper  por¬ 
tions  of  the  haystack  into  the  adjoining 
soil.  JACOB  G.  LIPMAN. 

Soil  Chemist. 


MAKING  A  LILY  POND. 

Tell  E.  W.  D.,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  in  reply 
to  his  inquiry  printed  on  page  20,  to  se¬ 
lect  a  level  plot  near  a  stream  rather 
than  dam  the  water  course,  so  the  pond 
will  not  fill  with  sediment,  diverting 
water  from  the  stream  by  pipe  or  ditch 
under  control.  Excavate  one  foot  wider, 
one  foot  longer  and  three  inches  or  more 
deeper  than  the  dimensions  of  the  pond 
desired,  taking  care  to  have  the  bottom 
quite  level,  that  it  may  not  overflow  at 
the  wrong  point,  and  sides  and  ends  per¬ 
pendicular,  that  the  concrete  wall  may 
be  of  the  same  thickness.  Around  the 
sides  of  this  excavation  and  six  inches 
distant  therefrom  erect  a  temporary  wall 
of  inch  boards,  which  should  be  firmly 
braced  into  the  space  between  boards  and 
side  of  excavation ;  tamp  firmly  the  con¬ 
crete,  made  of  one  part  cement,  two  of 
sand  and  four  of  gravel  or  broken  stone 
(my  own  is  made  of  one  of  cement  and 
five  of  sand).  Remove  the  forms  when 
concrete  has  set  and  to  the  bottom  of 
excavation  apply  an  inch  or  more  of  con¬ 
crete  on  two  or  three  inches  of  gravel  or 
stone.  Finally  to  sides  and  bottom  apply 
a  thin  coat  (a  half  inch)  of  cement  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  sand.  Insert  a 
pipe  that  the  depth  of  water  may  be  reg¬ 
ulated,  as  while  in  Nebraska  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  three  or  four  feet  of 
water  to  prevent  freezing,  water  lilies 
should  have  not  more  than  18  inches  of 
water  in  the  growing  season,  else  the 


heat  will  not  sufficiently  penetrate  to  the 
roots.  Flood  and  empty  pond  before 
putting  in  the  earth.  W.  P.  BLAIR. 

Pennyslvania. 

Destroying  Blackberries. 

W.  P.  /.,  Sistersville,  TV.  Va. — When  is  the 
best  time  to  cut  briers,  blackberry  runners? 
I  have  cut  them  different  times  without  much 
effect. 

Ans. — We  have  had  best  success  when 
cutting  the  vines  in  August.  They  have 
then  finished  their  growth,  and  the  roots 
are  exhausted.  Let  alone  they  will  stand 
still  and  recuperate.  IT  cut  they  will 
make  a  poor  growth,  and  if  this  is  kept 
cut  the  roots  are  kept  feeble. 

Irish  Cobbler  Potato. — Regarding  your 
remarks  about  the  Irish  Cobbler  potato,  page 
780,  my  experience  is  as  follows :  I  bought 
a  small  quantity  of  Cobblers  for  seed  last 
March,  and  found  their  eating  qualities  so 
good  that  we  used  part  of  them  for  the 
table  until  .Tune,  in  preference  to  any  wo 
could  buy  at  the  local  stores.  The  potatoes 
became  shriveled  toward  the  last,  but  their 
flavor  remained  excellent.  I  find  that  the 
flavor  of  this'  year’s  crop  is  improving  with 
age.  The  earliest  growth  was  somewhat 
tasteless,  but  now  we  consider  the  Irish 
Cobbler  superior  for  home  use  to  Carmans 
grown  in  the  same  soil.  Perhaps  the  nature 
of  the  soil  has  something  to  do  with  this 
result.  The  yield  of  the  Cobbler  was  about 
16  bushels  to  one  on  soil  for  the  most  part 
not  fertilized  or  manured.  F.  d. 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Polling  Trees. — Your  paper  has  been  be¬ 
fore  me  for  several  years,  and  it  is  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  I  note  your  efforts  to  keep  it 
clean  from  worthless  advertisements.  I  note 
the  article  on  the  peach  tree  swindle.  About 
10  years  ago  the  same  company  did  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  section,  many  buying  1,000  trees. 
While  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  representa¬ 
tions  made  I  was  induced  by  others  to  invest 
to  the  extent  of  250  trees.  Among  them 
were  the  same  old  varieties  named  in  the 
article  mentioned.  They  proved  a  mixed 
lot,  some  yellow,  some  white,  some  cling  and 
some  free.  They  grew  to  good-sized  trees 
and  remained  with  us  until  a  year  ago  last 
Spring.  We  pulled  them  out,  using  one  dou¬ 
ble  and  a  single  tackle,  hitching  to  the  foot 
of  one  and  the  crotch  of  another,  the  double 
block  at  the  crotch.  Two  horses  pulled  them 
out.  I  have  known  some  to  use  an  engine, 
but  the  breakage  was  so  great  I  think  the 
tackle  the  best.  a.  f. 


LIVINGSTON  S  7j 
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TOMATO 
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Highest  quality  for  shippers,  canners  and 
gardeners.  New  tomatoes  our  specialty  for 
over  40  years.  Introducers  of  Livingston’s 

Stone,  Beauty,  Buckeye,  Acme,  Globe. 

LIVINGSTON’S  HUMMER  TOMATO 

New  for  1»07. 

Round  as  a  ball,  bright  scarlet,  very  meaty,  de¬ 
licious  flavor  and  a  great  cropper.  Backet  20c. 

FREE— 104  page  Catalog  of  Livingston's  “TRUE 
BLUE"  seeds  and  plants.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  GO., 
“Famous  for  Tomatoes"  Box  110,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


(UI  the  best  novelties  and  standard  sorts  of  Garden  and  Farm 
ieeds.  Send  for  handsome,  illustrated  catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Plants,  Poultry  Supplies,  Nursery  Stock,  etc.,  and  special 
Bargain  Llat  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds 
it  2  cents  per  packetaml  upwards.  — .  Mailed 
:o  you,  if  you  mention  this  paper,  _  _ 

IOWA  SEED  CO.t  Pea  Moines,  Iowa 


:c.,  and  special 

FREE 


lAHUirSfet 

ccmfAoivr/is 

tvmwQxu) 


J 146  bushels  per  acre.  None  like  it. 
iThoroughbred  and  fire  dried.  Write 
for  our  big. illustrated  Catalog,  free 
for  the  asking,  A  postal  brings  it- 

ratekin7s  seed  house 

Shenandoah,  Iowa- 
[Largest  seed  corn  growers  in  world 


TO  ALL 

who  will  write  for  them. 
To  prove  that  our  seeds 
are  superior  to  all  others 
we  will  send  SO  VARIETIES 
OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  AND  1000 
FLOWER  SEEDS  —  enough 
for  Ten  Thousand  Plants 
—together  with  108-page 
illustrated  catalog  for 
14  cents,  postpaid.  Write 
quick— this  offer  won’t 
last  long. 

Wernich  Seed  Co., 

Box  F  Mllwauksi.  Wit 


Win.  Henry  Maule  «BB8l 


FOR  1907 

contains  6  3 
Specialties  in 
Vegetables, 
6gin  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
thing  else 
good,  old  or 
new,  worth 
growing. 

You  need  it. 

It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a  postal. 

Street 
Pa. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


cerno 

|  r  II  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 

L  L  U  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 

money  on  every  purchase.  Ourcat- 
alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  price*  on 
Befit  varieties.  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
ITORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept. 554 Ravenna.  Ohio. 


Oats 

,  Largest  Growers  of  Oats, 
Farm  and  Vegetable  Seeds 
in  America. 

FREE 

Our  mammoth  148-page  Plant 
and  Tool  Catalogue  is  mailed 
free  to  all  intending  buyers,  or 
send  6c.  in  stamps  and  receive 
free  samples  of  new  Two  Foot 
Long  Oats  and  other  cereals  ‘ 
andBigSeedCatalogueFree. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.  J 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


I 


ED  C 


Sold’ear  or  shelled.  AL 
graded,  tested,  nroven— then 
guaranteed.  No  better 
any  price.  Test  it  in  your 
sprouting  box.  If  you  don 
like  it  -tire  it  back.  You’ll 
get  your  money  back  double 

Suick.  “Guaranteed-pure” 
lover  seed.  Garden  seeds 
that  will  really  grow.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  free. 

HENRY  FIELD.  SEEDSMAN, 
BOX  26,  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA, 


DIBBLE’S 
SEED  POTATOES 

Northern  Grown  and  Full  of  Vitality,  produce  larger 
and  better  crops  than  those  from  any  other  source. 

Best  in  the  World, 

Not“Best”  because  we  say  so  but  “best  by  test,”  825 
varieties  on  trial  in  Massachusetts  last  year. 

4  DIBBLE’S  POTATOES  ON  TOP: 

1. — Best  Yielder,  2. -  Best  Early.  3. — Best  Main 
Cropper.  4.— Most  Blight  Resistant  Variety. 

Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
It  to-day.  There’s  money  made  in  planting  good  seed 
potatoes.  You  get  the  “Best  in  the  World”  from  us 
and  our  prices  will  be  a  revelation  to  you  as  we  sell 
direct  from  the  Grower  to  you.  EDWARD  E. 
DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN  ORDER  FROM 

OUR  CATALOGUE 

with  great  saving  of  time,  because 
it  is  Arranged  in  Alphabetical 
Order,  as  heretofore,  and  each  ar¬ 
ticle  is  numbered.  In  ordering 
therefore,  numbers  only  need  be 
given.  It  contains 

142  LARGE  SIZE  PAGES 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

And  is  sent  FREE  on  receipt  of  postal. 
Grass  seed  mixtures  for  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  Courts,  PoloGrounds, Lawns, 
etc.,  one  of  our  specialties.  We  im¬ 
port  every  year  large  quantities  of 
all  the  natural  grasses  of  the  highest 
possible  grade. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  BARCLAY  ST.  through  to  38  PARK  PL.,  N.  Y. 
Everything  of  the  Highest  Grade. 


If  you  have  never  planted  them, 
try  them  tliiB  year.  They  never 
disappoint  —  they  grow  — they 
yield.  Always  sold  under  three 
guarantees,  insuring  freshness, 
purity  and  reliability.  For  tills 
reason,  thousands  of  farmers, 
gardeners  and  planters,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
plant  Gregory’s  Seeds  exclu¬ 
sively.  Our  new 
Catalog  contains 
many  suggestions 
and  directions— the  ‘ 
fruit  of  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the 
seed  business. 

J.J.H.  Gregory  &  Son’ 

Harblehead,  Aaaa. 


Ferry  Seeds 
are  not  an  experi- 
^ment,but  with  proper  culti^ 
vation.they  assure  success 
from  the  start.  Users  have  no 
doubts  at  planting  nor  disap- 
pointments  at  harvest.  Get 


•  11 


for  biggest,  surest,  best  crops— 
at  all  dealers.  Famous  for  over 
Soyears.  1907  Seed  Annual 
free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO.(j 
Detroit,  Mich. 


w 


HARDY  BABY  RAMBLER  ROSE  — Ready  to 
bloom,  indoors  or  out,  by  mail  prepaid,  10  cents. 
Only  one  to  a  customer  at  tills  price,  with  Catalog. 
James  Vick’sSons.U'hMain  St., Rochester,  N.Y. 


BUY  SEEDS  FROMETHE  GROWER 

You  will  not  only  get  Better  Seeds,  but  will  get  them  Cheaper. 

HARRIS’  SEEDS  Grown  at  M0RET0N  FARM  (250  Acrat) 

are  sold  only  direct  to  the  planter  at  prices  as  low  as  dealers  have  to  pay.  We  raise 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  SEED  POTATOES,  and  improved  FARM  SEEDS.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  sample  of  a  grand  New  Flint  Com  that  yielded  200  bu.  per  acre  last  season.  Both  Free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY, )Mer«ton  Farm,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


The  BURPEE  IDEA 


is  “  to  try  all  things,  hold  fast  to  those  that 
are  good,  —  and  then  make  them  better  I”  If 
you  would  have  pleasure  or  profit  from  your 
garden  you  should  plant 

the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow ! 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy  of  “  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog  ”  ?  It  is  an  elegant 
book  of  200  pages  and  is  mailed  only  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  BURPEE  QUALITY 
in  Seeds.  Most  Important  Novelties  for  1907,  — including  the  two  most  remarkable  “New 
Creations,” — which  can  be  had  only  direct  from  us.  Write  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SEED  REASONr  LET  US  SHOW  YOU! 

We  KNOW  we  could  sell  you  all  your  seeds  it  we  could  meet  you  face  to  face.  We  could  show 
you  the  enormous  difference  between  our  expenses  and  that  of  the  city  seedsman,  and  how  .YOU 
get  the  benefit  of  that  saving;  how  we  make  our  own  low  prices  as  we  belong  to  no  combination  or 
association  for  keeping  prices  up.  We  repeat,  if  we  could  meet  you  here  we  could  show  you  why 
we  save  you  about  one-half  of  your  seed  money,  and  you  would  know  that  our  present  big  business 
must  be  the  result  of  Honest  Needs  at  Honest  Prices.  However,  we  can’t  meet  you  all  here,  so  we 
want  you  to  have  our  catalog,  which  talks  to  you  face  to  face  and  tells  you  a  lot  of  plain  truths  about 
GOOD  seeds  at  RIGHT  Prices  and  how  to  obtain  all  seeds  at  3c  a  packet.  It  is  free  to  everybody. 
To  show  you  our  Honest  Seeds  in  Honest  packets,  we  will  send 

*.  B.  Turnip  Boot  K.  J.  Wakefield  )  *■  WORTH  OF  WAKKAM  Kl*!  A  l  U. C.  Parsnip  PtPeUead  Lettns* 

Rocky  Ford  Muskmelon  l  Jill  I*  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  Ihn  '  Long  Orange  Carrot 

RVW  10  l’KGS.  FOB . iVW  j  1 


8rwkneck8qua»httosyUemK’d!sh  )  WWW  10  I’KGS.  FOB . ■  W  W  |  stoneTonratoSwaetGermanTiraij 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  BOX  34,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Fcbruafy  2, 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Butter  very  quickly  recovered  part  of  its 
five  cent  drop,  and  at  this  writing  the  high¬ 
est  grades  are  bringing  32  cents.  Tlie  market 
on  under  grades  is  dull. 

“I  see  you  quote  chicory.  Is  there  much 
of  It  used  and  can  you  give  me  the  address 
of  parties  who  would  he  likely  to  want  a 
quantity?  G.  I. 

Monroe  Go.,  N.  Y. 

'ilie  chicory  listed  in  market  quotations  is 
not  the  root,  but  the  blanched  top  of  the 
plant  known  as  endive  or  chicory.  It  is 
used  the  same  as  lettuce.  At  this  season  it 
Is  coming  chiefly  from  the  South,  Bermuda 
and  France,  though  grown  to  some  extent  in 
the  North  under  glass.  It  Is  handled  by 
dealers  In  fresh  vegetables  and  hothouse 
products,  and  price  depends  entirely  on  the 
quality.  The  outer  leaves  are  green  but  the 
Inner  ones  are  blanched  a  yellowish  white 
The  demand  is  not  so  great  as  for  lettuce, 
but  is  usually  sufficient  to  take  all  of  reason¬ 
ably  good  quality  that  is  offered,  at  a  profit¬ 
able  price.  That  from  France  brings  the 
highest  proportionate  price. 

Dodging  Debts. — Bankruptcies  are  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  small  retail  clothiers,  and 
it  is  hard  for  a  receiver  to  get  hold  of  all 
the  assets.  The  clothing  Is  usually  made  by 
contracting  tailors,  the  cloth  being  furnished 
b.v  the  parties  for  whom  the  goods  are  made. 
Where  one  of  these  houses  fails,  there  may 
be  considerable  stock  in  the  contracting 
tailors’  hands,  and  creditors  find  it  difficult 
to  get  at  it,  or  at  least  only  a  small  portion 
of  it.  In  a  recent  case  in  this  city  the 
tailor  claimed  that  he  had  only  28  pairs  of 
thousers  on  hand,  but  thorough  investigation 
showed  300  pairs  that  belonged  to  the  bank- 
rupt,  and  the  tailor  was  given  his  choice  of 
handing  them  over  or  going  to  jail. 

Help  Wanted. — “Can  you  tell  me  If  there 
is  such  a  tiling  as  getting  a  foreign  girl  In 
New  York  to  do  housework  on  a  farm? 
Would  prefer  a  green  girl,  either  German  or 
Danish.”  *  b.  p. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Female  help  at  all  competent  or  even  fairly 
promising  is  very  scarce  in  this  city,  and 
not  much  encouragement  can  be  given  this 
Inquirer.  Something  may  be  learned  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  Labor  Bureau,  Barge  Office,  Battery 
Place,  N.  Y.,  W.  II.  Meara,  Superintendent. 
This  is  a  free  bureau  and  does  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  every  year.  Good  references  are  re¬ 
quired  of  all  who  seek  for  female  help. 

Disclaimers  are  generally  printed  by  ex¬ 
press  and  telegraph  companies  on  their  re¬ 
ceipts  and  blanks,  to  limit  or  entirely  set 
aside  their  liability  in  cases  where  for  any 
reason  they  do  not  carry  out  their  contract 
with  patrons.  A  Stnte  can  make  laws  to 
sot  aside  such  disclaimers  so  far  as  business 
within  Its  territory  is  concerned.  Minnesota 
has  done  this  in  the  case  of  telegraph  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  law  in  that  State  is  that 
"every  contract,  notice  or  condition  stipulat¬ 
ing  for  exemption  from  liability  for  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  negligence  shall  be  void." 
This  gives  an  aggrieved  party  opportunity 
for  civil  action  against  a  telegraph  company 
which  neglects  to  deliver  a  message  properly. 
This  law  might  well  be  copied  in  other 
States. 

Industrial  Alcohol. — -The  first  shipment 
of  denatured  alcohol  has  arrived  here  from 
Illinois.  There  were  about  400,000  gallons. 
The  denaturing  formula  on  the  barrels  I 
saw  was  10  parts  wood  alcohol  and  one-half 
part  benzine  to  100  of  standard  alcohol, 
'ibis  Is  supposed  to  spoil  the  product  for 
anything  other  than  Industrial  purposes.  The 
wholesale  price  on  the  start  Is  37  cents  per 
gallon.  It.  has  scarcely  got  into  retail  trade 
yet,  but  will  probably  run  50  cents  or  over. 
The  price  on  wood  alcohol  has  dropped  about 
40  per  cent.  It  will,  of  course,  have  to  come 
down  to  the  level  of  the  denatured  product. 
If  the  bill  now  before  Congress  goes  through, 
putting  the  small  manufacturer  on  a  par 
with  the  big  warehouseman  so  far  as  de¬ 
naturing  privileges  are  concerned,  the  out¬ 
put  of  this  industrial  alcohol  will  be  so 
greatly  Increased  that  the  price  will  drop 
much  lower. 

Music  from  the  Dynamo. — Abont  30  years 
ago  The  It.  N.  Y.  printed  a  cartoon  showing 
tin?  musical  possibilities  in  a  lot  of  swine. 
They  were  in  Individual  boxes  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vocal  quality  of  their  squeals, 
and  the  man  who  played  this  strange  instru¬ 
ment  stirred  up  the  animals  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  their  voices  blend  in  one  grand 
melody.  The  device  for  making  electrical 
music  now  exhibited  here  is  something  of  an 
Improvements  on  this  idea.  A  large  number 
of  dynamos  tuned  in  vibration  to  make  all 
needed  musical  tones  are  connected  with  a 
keyboard  operated  by  two  men,  the  keys  mak¬ 
ing  or  releasing  the  connections,  so  that  as 
much  or  little  of  the  tone  of  any  dynamo 
nay  be  used  as  desired.  The  operator’s  con¬ 
trol  of  tone  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  with  a 
pipe  organ.  The  music  is  somewhat  crude 
and  in  its  present  stage  of  development  can 
scarcely  be  added  to  the  list  of  soothing 
syrups  for  “savage  breasts,”  but  doubtless 
improvements  will  be  made.  The  Inventors 
claim  that  this  music  can  be  distributed  from 
a  central  plant  by  wire  to  a  large  number 


of  places,  thus  giving  music  at  a  reasonable 
price  to  all  who  care  to  have  connections  in 
their  houses.  _  w.  w.  h. 


SOME  LABOR  NOTES. 

Prices  For  Cannery  Crops. 

Last  year  there  was  built  and  operated 
a  tomato  cannery  here  at  this  place.  They 
paid  20  cents  a  bushel  (of  00  pounds)  for 
tomatoes.  The  crop  was  not  very  heavy, 
probably  not  over  100  bushels  an  acre.  This 
year  the  company  is  trying  to  contract  at 
35  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  21  cents  a  bushel, 
but  the  growers  are  holding  back,  some  of  the 
largest  growers  wanting  25  cents,  claiming 
it  is  worth  that  to  grow  and  deliver  them  to 
the  Conner.  Help  is  scarce  and  wages  high. 
One  man  told  me  he  paid  two  little  girls  $1 
per  day,  each,  to  pick  for  him  last  season. 
.Tust  think,  10  bushels  of  tomatoes  to  pay 
them  for  a  day’s  labor.  Let  us  hear  from 
readers  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  a.  w.  s. 

Newtonsville,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  other  readers  who  grow 
these  crops  please  tell  ns  what  they  are 
paid,  and  cost  of  picking  and  growing? 

How  Do  You  Like  This? 

That  is  the  comment  made  by  a  reader  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  who  sends  us  the  following 
clipping : 

“The  Attica  correspondent  of  the  Roeh 
ester  Herald  points  out  in  the  following  letter 
why  farmers  are  not  as  happy  as  they  might 
be  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  The 
writer  says:  Blackford  &  Hill,  Attica  mer¬ 
chants,  recently  purchased  a  large  farm  near 
here  and  are  looking  for  farm  laborers.  They 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  one  laborer 
which  Is  a  curiosity  in  itself  and  will  interest 
farmers  in  showing  what  the  demands  of  help 
are  coming  to.  lie  writes:  ‘I  will  work  for 
you  if  you  will  give  me  .$300  a  year  and  house 
rent,  a  garden  and  one-half  acre  to  put  into 
potatoes  and  time  to  work  the  same,  my 
wood  for  a  year  at  the  door  and  split,  my 
horse  and  cow  fed  hay  and  grain,  two  hogs 
fatted.  50  hens  kept,  what, apples  1  want 
for  my  own  use,  all  small  fruit  on  tin*  place 
if  there  l>e  any.  all  holidays  to  myself  such 
as  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Years, 
anti  will  agree  not  to  milk  over  10  cows,  and 
Saturday  afternoons  shall  expect  to  quit  In 
the  lot  at  5  o’clock,  every  other  Sunday  off. 
I  cannot  hold  this  offer  open  later  than 
Saturday.’  ” 


THE  ONLY 
PERMANENT  ROOFING 
WITH  A  PERMANENT  COLOR 

SUITABLE  FOR  BUILDINGS 
OF  EVERY  KIND. 

Consider  what  it  means  to  have  a 
water-proof  and  ornamental  roof  which 
does  not  require  painting. 

Color  absolutely  guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company, 

BOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

General  Offices:  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  N.  Y. 

 — 


HEAVY  WIRE  FENCE  j:CJl,tUl.,,",Ai0».':',!’- 


Write  BOND  STKKL  DOST  CO.,  Adrian,  Midi. 


The  “Buckeye” 
Beats  Them  All 

Here  Is  A  Buggy  Proposition  That 
Will  Interest  You. 


Will  Carleton’s  Magazine  where” 

You  have  all  heard  of  Will  Caki.kton  the 
famous  poet  ami  editor,  author  of  li  Farm 
Ballada,”  “City  Legend*,”  etc.  etc.  Hi*  inaf* 
a/.ine,  “Kvkry  Whkkk,”  contaiiiK  hi*  latest 
poems,  sketches  and  stories.  Best  of  additional 
literature.  50  Cants  a  Year. 

Special  Offer — 3  Months  for  10  cts 

If  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EVERY  WHERE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Buckeye  Clipper,  the  1907  model  of  the 
Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
is  going  to  be  the  leader  in  public  favor  this 
year.  In  points  of  merit,  the  Buckeye  even 
beats  the ’’ $50  King”— the  crackerjack  vehi¬ 
cle  this  manufacturer  put  out  in  1905  and 
1906.  The  fine  catalog  which  illustrates  and 
describes  this  beautiful  1907  model  -“The 
Buckeye”— may  be  had  free  by  dropping  the 
manuf  acturer  a  postal  card. 


No  concern  selling  vehicles  to  the  user  has 
as  complete  a  factory  or  one  as  well  equipped 
for  economical  results  as  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Buckeye.  Many  mail-order  houses 
claiming  to  bo  manufacturers  really  have  no 
factory.  Such  concerns  can  not  and  do  not 
sell  at  manufacturers’  prices.  They  buy  a 
cheaply  constructed  buggy  from  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  manufacturer,  pay  him  bis  profit,  add 
their  own  and  offer  it  for  sale  as  first-class 
goods.  Two  profits  are  thus  added  to  the  - 
original  cost,  and  the  buggy  itself  is  but  a 
poor  makeshift  which  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  sell 
only  what  they  make.  They  have  their  own 
smith  shop;  their  own  body  shop;  their  own 
trimming  department;  tlieir  own  paint  shop, 
and  control  their  own  selling  department.  So 
the  man  who  sells  you  a  "Buckeye  Buggy” 
can  tell  you  from  bis  own  personal  knowledge 
what  goes  into  each  part  of  every  vehicle. 

Write  the  manufacturers  for  tlieir  free 
Catalog,  which  illustrates  and  describes  the 
1907  models  of  the  “Buckeye”  line,  quotes 
lowest  factory  prices  and  explains  the  most 
liberal  guarantee  ever  offered  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer.  Address  The  Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply 
Co.,  No.  113  Summer  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cut» 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

|A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use! 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  ana  all  that  is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and. 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as) 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  113  North 
|SI.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  W rl to  to-d ay. 


RELIABLE  HEALTH  FOOD 


For  Horses,  Cows,  Hogs,  Chickens. 

Will  build  up  and  keep  healthy  your  horses,  Increase 
the  milk  output  of  cows,  fatten  ,your  hows.,  kuep 
healthy  and  stimulate  your  chickens;  satisfactory 
results  guaranteed,  put  up  In  25,  50  and  100-lb.  hags 
and  250-lb.  barrels;  special  rates  to  dealers. 


RELIABLE  HORSE  &  CATTLE  FOOD  CO.,  44  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Gate  for  $3  00 

We  furnish  patented 
attachments  with  which 
you  can  make  a  slide 
and  swing  gate  tilt. t  does 
not  bind,  sag  or  have  to 
be  carried.  Can  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  easily  as  opening 
a  door.  No  strain  on 
post  and  no  need  of  extra 
walk  gate.  Endorsed  by 
hundreds  of  farmers  and  Railroads. 

We  also  sell  full  line  of  complete  gates  in  galvan¬ 
ized,  steel  or  wood.  Sold  on  15  days  time. 
Special  prices  and  freight  paid  on  large  lots.  Write 
today  for  catalogue  and  full  information. 

WESTON  0ATE  COMPANY,  Box  22,  N.  Dover,  a 


The  simplest,  most 
durable  and  economi¬ 
cal  fence  marie. 

SUPERIOR  WIRE  FENCE 

Host  steel  wire,  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized.  Superior  Locks  — 
strongest  and  cheapest  lock  made. 

114  different  styles;  standard  sizes 
Of  gate8.  Catalog  (ref.  K  n  ight  prepaid. 
THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO.,  Cloveland.O. 


IWAN  POST  HOLE  AND  WELL  AUGER 

Best  in  the  world  for  fence  and  telephone  post 
holes,  wells,  and  all  earth  boring.  Makes  hole 
smoothly  and  ^  ,  _  quickly,  empties  eas¬ 
ily  and  is  very  durable.  Three  full 

turns  AMs  it  with 
saved  in  a  day.  8pc- 
troduce.  Sizes,  3  to  14 
inch.  Ask  hardware  dealers  Our  book  “Easy  Dig- 
gingofrec.  IWAN  BR08.,  Dept..  «.  Btreator.  IU. 


FENCE  Made  & 


Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  lielghtH  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  W  rite  today 


COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  as a.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA, 


Farm  and 
Ori. omental 

Handsome,  easy  to  build,  always 
stands  erect.  Ask  for  Fence  liook  I). 

ANCHOR  FENCE  A  MFC.  CO. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Combines  strength  ar 
beauty  with  long  lif 
Largo  hard  steel  wire 
Hoavily  galvanized. 


THE  TOWNSEND 

WIRE  STRtlCHER 

in  the  mont  eanily  attached  or  detached 
of  any  Implement  made.  Btretche*  to 
lant  pont  hh  well  a*  to  any.  Steel  Krlpg 
that  never  Blip.  1‘anbe^otat  any  Hard¬ 
ware  Htore.  Write  for  circulars.  SatiHfac- 
tion  guaranteed. 

V.  K.  TOWN  BEND,  Painted  Po*t,  N.  Y. 


ANTI-RUST  FENCE 


We  mall  sample*  ’for 
testing  aud  deliver  goods 
FI1KE  of  charge  any¬ 
where.  Ask  for  catalog 


SENECA  WIRE  Si  MFG  CO. 
FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


I  Am  the  Paiint  Man 

2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months  Time  to  Pay 

I  Guarantee  Fneiaht  Gharaes . 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 
I  have  a  new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It's 
unique — it's  better .  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in¬ 
gredients  were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Keady-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form¬ 
ing  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper¬ 
ly  made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


Freight  Charges 

I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  lis  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can.  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil  —the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 

Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

1  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user  you  pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  I  am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes  and  that  my  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab¬ 
solutely  no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


/  guarantee  t  he  .freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder¬ 
fully  fair  test  offer : 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  two  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall— two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  It  Year  Guarantee  Backed  by  $50,000  Bond • 


every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months i  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  tny  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  1  will  send  my  paint  book — the  most  com¬ 
plete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published— abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Also  rny  instruction  book  entitled 
This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint”  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

O.  L.  CHASE ,  The  Paint  Man. 

Dept.  4  s  st.  Lou/m,  Mo. 
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BLUE  GLADIOLI. 

On  page  961  H.  F.,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  asks:  “What  about  the  Groff 
strain?  Are  they  the  best  now  known, 
as  many  claim?  Where  can  I  get  the 
best  blue  variety?’’  I  trust  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  take  exception  to  the  reply 
made,  for  t'he  answer  appeared  to  be 
given  bv  one  who  could  have  been  fa¬ 
miliar  with  but  a  limited  number  of  varie¬ 
ties,  comparatively  of  the  thousands  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Groff,  and  these  probably 
from  the  early  work  of  this  hybridizer. 
In  my  special  collections  are  not  only 
hundreds  of  the  blue,  lavender,  heliotrope, 
lilac  and  clematis  shades  originated  by 
Mr.  Groff,  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  of  t’he  foreign  novelties 
of  these  shades,  but  also  many  of  the 
best  Lemoine  blues,  selected  by  a  stan¬ 
dard  which,  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  average  grower  or  inexperienced  ama¬ 
teur.  I  dare  say,  too,  that  of  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Baron  Joseph  Hulot,  Prophc- 
tessc,  Jane  Dieulafoy,  Baron  Staffe,  El¬ 
dorado,  Senator  Volk.nd,  Emil  Augier 
and  Mcphistopheles,  I  have  a  larger  stock 
even  than  the  originator,  having  exported 
this  season  several  thousand  of  the  first- 
named  variety.  Besides  these  I  cultivate 
under  name  many  Lemoine  varieties  for 
comparison  only,  for  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  for  beauty  of  coloring, 
size  of  flowers  and  arrangement  of  same, 
length  of  spike,  foliage  and  vitality,  noth¬ 
ing  to  compare  with  Groff’s  hybrids.  If 
II.  F.  or  your  contributor  who  answered 
his  questions  would  come  to  my  fields 
when  they  are  in  full  bloom,  1  believe 
I  could  almost'  agree  to  either  duplicate 
or  show  a  superior  counterpart  of  almost 
any  flower  either  might  submit.  I  quite 
agree  with  Dr.  Van  Fleet  in  his  notes 
from  the  Rural  Grounds,  page  746,  where¬ 
in,  referring  to  named  varieties,  he  says: 
“Seme  of  the  newcomers  are  good  and 
distinct,  others  are  apparently  fillers  to 
the  lists  to  be  tested  by  well-to-do  ama¬ 
teurs,  and  soon  consigned  to  oblivion.” 
This  is  the  very  reason  I  do  not  list  and 
offer  in  my  catalogue  many  varieties 
which  are  kept  alive  here,  solely  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  and  comparison.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  through  the  answer  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  H.  F.  and  other  of  your  readers 
may  gain  a  wrong  impression  of  t'he  true 
value  of  the  Groff’s  hybrids  as  they  are 
contained  in  my  stock.  Arthur  cowee. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  PUBLIC  WATER  TROUGH. 

One  of  our  readers  in  central  New  York 
wants  to  bring  water  in  a  public  trough  near 
his  place.  He  wants  to  locate  it  on  his 
roadside.  He  says  the  water  comes  out  of 
the  rocks  on  the  side  hill,  and  runs  on  the 
rocks  until  it  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  where  lie  wants  to  put  ills  trough. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  conduct  t lie  water 
into  the  trough,  and  also  what  kind  of  a 
trough  would  be  best,  wooden  or  metal? 

Enclose  spring  with  well  of  stone  and 
cement,  conduct  water  from  spring  in 
inch  iron  pipe  to  trough,  which  can  be 
made  of  two-inch  pine  plank,  inserting 
end  pieces  in  half-inch  groove  and  en¬ 
closing  end  and  middle  of  trough  with 
lj4-inch  iron  band  bolted  together,  two 
bolts  to  each  band  extending  through  the 
trough.  GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

If  I  understand  the  question  correctly, 
the  water  runs  over  the  rocks  until  it 
conies  to  the  place  where  the  trough  is 
to  be  placed.  It  would  seem  that  a  hol¬ 
low  could  be  cut  in  the  rock  with  a  sharp 
drill,  when  the  water  could  be  led  into 
the  trough  by  a  wooden  gutter.  This 
would  be  inexpensive  and  easily  cleaned. 
If  a  good  permanent  trough  is  wanted 
and  also  one  that  looks  well,  I  would 
make  one  of  cement.  Make  a  cheap 
frame  or  box  the  size  desired  (it  can  be 
long  or  square),  then  (ill  this  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  Portland  cement  to  four 
parts  sharp,  clean  sand.  Be  particular  to 
have  the  cement  and  sand  thoroughly 
mixed  before  wetting,  and  just  wet  enough 
so  it  will  not  crumble.  Work  up  close 
the  sides  of  the  box  with  a  paddle.  After 
it  has  set  the  frame  can  be  removed,  but 
a  little  care  is  necessary  in  taking  away 


the  frame  after  the  cement  has  set  so  that 
it  does  not  chip  off  about  the  ends  and 
corners.  If  this  is  gone  over  with  a 
plastering  trowel,  and  a  little  fresh  cement 
and  sand,  it  will  have  a  finish  not  unlike 
stone,  and  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever,  like  the  man’s  cedar  posts, 
who  knewr  they  would  last  forever,  for  he 
had  tried  them  twice.  Such  a  trough  will 
cost  no  more  than  the  best  wooden  one, 
and  less  than  metal.  About  five  inches  is 
the  proper  thickness. 

EDWARD  VAN  AI.STYNE. 

If  waiter  has  to  be  conveyed  above  the 
surface  of  rocks,  and  the  conductor  can¬ 
not  be  laid  under  ground,  it  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  In 
our  experience  we  run  the  conductor  un¬ 
der  ground,  and  have  invariably  used  lead 
pipe.  I  have  used  but  little  water  that 
has  not  passed  through  a  lead  pipe.  I  am 
not  poisoned  by  it,  and  have  no  fear  of 
poisoning.  Of  course,  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  water,  but  we  call  the  water  here 
soft,  although  it  certainly  contains  some 
mineral  matters.  A  coating  is  formed  on 
the  lead,  at  the  end,  but  along  the  length 
of  the  pipe,  where  water  is  running,  there 
seems  to  be  little  or  none  of  it.  I  prefer 
lead  to  iron  for  conveying  water,  as  it 
will  outlast  iron.  Ours  is  down  about  2/> 
feet  deep,  and  this  that  we  arc  now  using 
has  given  us  no  trouble  for  .'54  years.  It 
is  necessary  to  provide  a  strainer  at  the 
tinner  end,  and  see  that  it  is  kept  clear; 
also  to  keep  water  constantly  running. 
For  water  by  the  roadside  we  have  used 
good  pine  plank  for  a  trough.  I  have  seen 
iron  troughs,  but  have  had  no  experience 
with  them.  I  have  seen  cement  watering 
troughs  and  like  them.  It  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  me  best  to  put  in  a  cement 
trough  for  our  next  one,  but  on  the  whole, 
I  doubt  if  we  do  it.  It  would  be  some¬ 
thing  of  an  experiment,  and  we  have  been 
saving  some  pine  plank  for  several  years 
with  which  to  build  a  trough.  It  looks 
very  much  as  though  the  time  is  not  f-tr 
distant  when  we  cannot  get  pine  plank  to 
make  anything.  Then  we  may  have  to 
consider  cement  or  iron.  I  would  prefer 
the  cement  to  wood  were  I  sure  of  getting 
a  good  foundation  for  it,  and  sure  it  would 
be  so  well  made  that  it  would  not  crum¬ 
ble.  I  am  keeping  watch  of  a  cement 
trough  that  was  made  a  year  ago,  and 
which  is  thus  far  satisfactory. 

H.  II.  LYON. 

African  Explorer  (spinning  a  yarn)  : 
— “Not  verv  long  ago  T  went  out  one 
dav  and  presently  came  face  to  face  with 
three  lions.”  Friend:  “Well?”  Ex¬ 
plorer:  “I  fixed  my  gaze  on  the  brutes, 
then  stuck  mv  hands  in  my  pocket  and 
walked  away,  whistling  an  air  from  an 
opera.”  Friend :  “And  didn’t  the  lions 
immediately  rush  at  you?”  Explorer: 
“Thev  couldn’t.  It  was  at  the  Zoo.” — 
Home  Notes. 


Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers 


nj[ 

able,  providing  abundant  water 
for  every  use  of  household  and 
farm  for  all  time.  Hundrodsof 
progressive  farmers  have  them, 
Vsk  for 
Guo. 

W.  K.  C.UDWKU,  CO.,  l.ouiKvillc,  Ky. 

Tanks  GVT1’  T"";1)  Towers 
V  Galvanized  / 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 
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many  in  your  locality.  As 
them  and  illustrated  catalog 


REID’SbS 


Coolers 


Simplest,  and  best  that  money  can 
buy.  Easy  to  dean.  Guaranteed 
to  give  sutis ‘action  or  money 
refunded.  We  sell  everything 
for  the  dairy  mid  creamery.  Get 
our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

A.  H.  REID  CO.,  PHiunnPHM,  Pa. 


THE  LOUDEN  JUNIOR 

Always  ready.  Never  out  of  repair.  The 
round  top  swinging  fork  pulley  registers  at  an  angle 
lines  not  tip  or  bind  on  track  as  other  Carriers  do.  Kills 
barn  full  clear  up  to  the  comb.  Lock  always  works  and  never 
gives  trouble.  Patent  swivel  takes  twist  out  of  kinky  rope. 

This  is  one  of  our  many  excellent  Carriers  made  either  for 
steel  or  wood  track. 

ALL  HAY  TOOLS 

We  are  Hay  Tool  Specialists.  Our  line  includes 
everything  in  Carriers,  Tracks,  Hay  Slings,  Forks, 
Pulleys,  Stackers,  Cable  Rickers,  Hay  Rack  Fixtures, 
etc.  Also,  the  best  Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  in 
the  World,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  specialties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  also 
booklet  on  “Fitting  up  Barns.”  Sent  free.. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.. 

39  BROADWAY,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 
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%ur  out  of  Five  Farmer: 
Buy  American  Fence  -  Why 

Because  it’s  the  best  fence.  There  could  be  no  other 
reason  why  over  80  per  cent  of  all  the  wire  fence  made 
and  sold  is  AMERICAN  Fence.  We  have  always  kept 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

the  Standard  of  the  World.  While  the  many  improvements  we  are 
constantly  making  cost  us  a  large  sum  of  money,  yet  on  account  of 
the  immense  amount  of  Fence  we  turn  out,  this  expense  has  not 
increased  the  price  of  AMERICAN  Fence,  and  these  improvements, 
adding  years  to  the  life  of  our  Fence,  constantly  decrease  the  cost 
of  wire  Fence  to  you,  per  rod  per  year. 

NOTE  I  wiint  to  send  you  tho  combination  key-ring,  shown  In  the  corner,  with  our 
compliments,  ns  u  continual  reminder  of  AMERICAN  FENCE.  We  register  your 
name  and  number  on  our  books,  and  return  koys  without  cost,  if 
found  nml  sent  to  us. 


FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agt 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

much  F encojrou  need  this 


Drop  mo  a  postal— tell  me  hmv  i 
year.  I’ll  write  you  personally  about  AMERICAN 
FENCE  and  send  you  this  registered  combination 
"  .tie 


key-ring,  scrow-drivor  and  bottle-opener. 


SOMETHING’S  HAPPENED  !  mIssiinc  SOMETHING  KILLED! 

READERS  LISTEN  SHARP,  DON’T  MISS  DECT  THINO  FVFP  HADPCNmi 

Hundred  years  com  in  gj  here  at  last,  full  1  1  tYbK  HAPPENED? 


so  much  wash  day’s  all  over,  changed  — 

there’s  new  way  cleaning  clothes  —  differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  known  — now  princi¬ 
pals,  Ideas,  methods,  NEW  EVERYTHING. 
Wonderful,  but  true,  family  washing 
cleaned  with  no  more  work  than  getting 
a  simple  meal,  less  time  —  no  rubbing, 
squeezing,  pounding,  packing,  pressing, 
►  no  injury— no  drudgery— that’s  past. 
'Good-by  wash  boards,  washing  machines, 
laundries— throw  them  away  —  the  EASY 
WAY  is  here  to  bless  humanity.  Women  have  prayed  for  death  of  wash  day 
—for  clean  clothes  without  rubbing— ruining  health,  looks— w lien  they  could 
wash,  get  dinner,  see  friends,  indulge  in  recreation  without  fatigue — when 


women  thought  no  more  of  washing  clothes  chan  to  get  a  simple  meal 
- J-  L .  . . ed 


grown-so  startling  will  say  it’s  impossible-miracles  don’t  happen,  but  wait,  don’t  worry. 

LADIES,  YOUR  PRAYERS  ANSWERED-THERE’S  NO  MORE  WASH  DAY! 

GLORY  HALLELUJAH!  IT’S  DEAD!  LAID  AWAY!  WIPED  OUT  FOREVER. 

The  world’s  watched  for  the  man  to 

cut  wash  day  in  two.  Ho  lives  — taken  hardest  work  easiest  household  duty  — saves  clothes, 
more  than  half  — left  only  minutes— cut  labor,  fuel,  health,  looks.  Surprises  all— sounds 

strange,  is  strange,  but  listen,  it’s  no  experiment, 
going  on  dally.  You  can  do  it. 

MRS.  FRITTER,  Norwood,  writes:-“Wlth  EASY  WAY 
I  clean  a  week’s  washing  In  less  than  an  hour  without 
rubbing.”  W.  BROWN,  Ohio,  writes:— “Wash  day  now 
wash  hour— EASY  WAY  does  tho  work  with  perfect 
succees.”  J.  H.  BARRETT,  Ark.,  after  ordering  38  Easy 
Ways,  says:—”  I  don’t  understand  why  ft  does  the  work, 
but  it  does-  You  have  the  grandest  invention  I  ever  Closing  tho  inventor, 
heard  of.  People  are  skeptical;  have  to  be  shown.”  J.  W.  MYERS,  Ga.,  says: 
—“Find  cheek  to  cover  one  dozen  ‘Easy  Ways.’  Easy  Way  greatest  invention 
for  womanhood,  forever  abolishing  miserable  wash  day.  Saves  me  turning  old 
washer  for  hours.  I  am  ready  to  have  old  washer  accompany  all  others  to 
the  Dump.  Sells  itself.”  I.  BECK,  Ga.,  writes:— “Enclose  order.  Find  Easy 


glorious  day  has  come.  The  world’s  full  wash  boards,  so-called  washing  ma 
chines,  yet  wash  day  same  as  ever — still  long,  dreary  day — no  easier,  no 
shorter,  no  better.  Use  wash  board  or  washing  machine,  it’s  drudgery,  long 
hours,  hard  work  — backache — a  day  no  woman  forgets.  Invention  that  killed 
wash  day  named  EASY  WAY  —  name  tells  whole  story —  easy  on  clothes  — easy 
used— kept  clean  — handled  — easy  on  women  — makes  washing  easy— easy  to 
buy  and  sell.  Not  called  a  machine  — powers  inside  concealed— caution  the 
way  it  gets  dirt  — has  awful  appetite  for  dirt— increases 
more  it  gets  — goes  after  ail  the  dirt  in  all  the  clothes  at 
same  time— little,  but  mighty— silent,  butpowerful— uses 
no  spirits,  yet  works  in  darkness.  OPERATED  ON  STOVE— 
,  move  knob  occasionally— that’s  all— scarcely  anything  to 
do  but  wait  between  batches  —  child  can  do  it.  All  iron 
and  steel— always  ready— sets  away  on  shelf.  Entirely  un¬ 
like  old  methods.  Verily,  wash  day  is  dead  — EASY  WAY 
settled  that  — woman’s  joy,  satisfaction,  their  tiod-send. 
Less  than  an  hour  cleans  washing  which  before  took  all 
day— cleans  all  clothes,  finest  laces,  curtains,  etc.,  in  about  one-tenth  time 
without  rubbing,  squeezing,  packing,  pressing — without  chemicals  to  iuiuro 


That  i  Way  ’  as  represented.  Worked  4  days  and  have  16  orders  ”  J.  T.  PEAY,  N.  C., 


says:— “Been  out  2  days— sold  1  dozen,  for  which  enclose  order.  Everybody 
is  carried  away  that  sees  it  work.”  CHAS.  BOWLES,  0.,  writes:— “  Where 
tried  have  given  general  satisfaction.”  <*naranteed,  everything  proven, 
old  house,  responsible,  capital  $100,000.00.  Price  only  85.00  complete, 
ready  to  use-sent  to  any  address.  Mot  sold  in  stores. 

BEST  EVER  HAPPENED  FOR  AGENTS,  SALESMEN, 

MAMGERS-JIKS  Olt  lVOMES-at  homo  or  traveling,  all  or  part 
timo — showing— taking  orders— appointing  agents.  “EASY  WAY”  new. 
Nothing  like  it.  Demand  world-wide — agents  reaping  harvest  of  dollars. 
When  oporated  people  stop,  look,  listen,  crowd,  push,  squeeze,  miss  engage¬ 
ments,  get  excited  —  watch  it  as  though  a  miracle  occurred.  Ik  see  — 10  buy. 
Writ©  today  for  special  Agents  Plan.  World  unsuppliod.  Act  quick. 

Send  postal  card  anyhow  for  full  description,  valuable  Information 
testimonials,  famous  copyright,  “  WOMAN’S  FAREWELL."  All  Free 

HARRISON  MFG.  CO.,  201  Harrison  *BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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DAMPNESS  IN  BARN. 

I  have  a  bam  40  feet  by  60,  gambrel  roof, 
sides  around  the  stable  part  double  boarded 
and  paper  felt  between,  battens  inside ; 
matched  flooring  above  and  front  of  stock. 
The  stable  part  is  across  the  gable  end,  the 
40  feet,  20  feet  for  horses  and  20  feet  for 
cows.  It  gets  all  damp  inside.  What  can 
I  do  for  it?  A.  t.  M. 

Eden,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  old  story — tight  barns  and 
no  ventilation.  These  side  walls  should 
be  thoroughly  insulated  by  filling  with  dry 
planer  shavings  between  the  inside  ceiling 
and  outside  boarding,  taking  pains  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  any  small  openings  in  the 
ceiling.  The  room  must  be  a  perfectly 
tight  box  with  warm  walls ;  then  put  in 
the  King  system,  which  evidently  our 
friend  understands.  The  moisture  comes 
from  the  cows,  and  is  found  upon  the 
side  walls  because  they  are  cold.  An  in¬ 
sulated  side  wall  is  as  much  a  part  of 
ventilation  as  the  flues.  H.  e.  cook. 


THE  GYPSY  AND  BROWN-TAIL 
MOTHS. 

The  Gypsy  and  Brown-tail  moths  are 
both  very  serious  enemies  of  fruit  trees. 
The  Gypsy  moth  thrives  exceedingly  well 
upon  apple  trees  and,  personally,  I  have 
seen  many  trees  or  small  orchards  in  an 
infested  region  t'hat  were  almost  entirely 
defoliated  by  this  pest.  The  Brown-tail 
moth  displays  a  marked  preference  for 
pear  and  plum  trees,  though  it  not  in¬ 
frequently  nearly  defoliates  apple  frees. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  above,  that  these  injuries 
occur  only  on  trees  that  are  relatively  un¬ 
protected  from  pests.  Timely  and  thor¬ 
ough  sprayings,  such  as  those  given  by 
most  progressive  fruit  growers  in  early 
Spring,  are  ample  to  keep  both  of  these 
pest's  in  check.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Gypsy-moth  caterpillars  are  quite 
resistant  to  poisons  after  they  become 
half  grown;  consequently  it  is  almost  im¬ 
perative,  if  one  would  control  this  spe¬ 
cies,  that  t'he  applications  be  made  early. 
The  principal  injury,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  above,  will  probably  be  inflicted  on 
the  scattering  trees  or  small  orchards, 
which  receive  comparatively  little  atten¬ 
tion,  and  these  in  time  may  become  breed¬ 
ing  places  from  which  hosts  may  invade 
adjacent  territory.  Furthermore,  both 
of  these  pests  thrive  upon  a  number  of 
shade  trees.  The  Brown-tail  moth  dis¬ 
plays  a  marked  preference  for  the  maple 
and  elm,  and,  as  a  consequence,  such 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  large  orchards  are 
likely  to  become  a  constant  source  of  in¬ 
festation.  It  is  true  t'hat  these  two  pests 
have  been  noticed  largely  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  on  account  of  their  depredations 
upon  shade  trees,  but  this  is  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  more  widespread  injury  to 
such  trees  in  the  infesfed  area  has  over¬ 
shadowed  the  serious  damage  inflicted 
upon  various  fruit  trees.  Our  people 
should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  unless 
the  Brown-tail  moth  is  controlled  upon 
both  fruit  and  shade  trees,  there  is  every 
probability  t’hat  it  will  become  excessive¬ 
ly  abundant  in  various  localities,  and  then 
we  may  expect  numerous  cases  of 
“Brown-tail  itch,”  an  infliction  better  de¬ 
scribed  than  experienced. 

I  consider  that  there  is  great  danger 
of  these  two  pests  becoming  established 
in  adjacent  States.  The  Gypsy  moth 
already  occurs  in  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  and,  owing  to  the  great  and  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  the  automobile,  and 
the  long  runs  made  by  these  machines, 
no  one  can  tell  where  this  insect  may 
appear  next.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
mav  ascertain,  the  slightest  evidence  for 
believing  that  this  species  has  become  es¬ 
tablished  anywhere  within  the  boundaries 
of  New  York  State,  and  one  would  be 
very  rash  to  say  when  the  insect  may 
be  found  here.  We  have,  therefore, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  enlist,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  co-operation  of  all  in  look¬ 
ing  for  signs  of  t'hese  insects’  presence. 
Our  efforts  have  resulted  in  numerous 
communications,  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
moderately  safe  to  say  that  at  present  the 


Gypsy  moth  does  not  occur  in  New  York 
State.  The  Brown-tail  moth  flies  read¬ 
ily,  and  is  known  to  occur  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley.  It  will  very  probably 
make  its  way  west  before  long,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  were  boats  to 
carry  it  to  some  Long  Island  port  in  the 
near  future.  Its  spread  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  our  only  hope  is  that  the 
insect  may  be  promptly  recognized  upon 
its  appearance  in  a  locality,  and  kept  from 
becoming  enormousfy  abundant.  The  hab¬ 
its  of  this  insect  lend  itself  rather  read¬ 
ily  to  earnest',  repressive  measures,  since 
it  winters  in  conspicuous  nests  on  the 
tips  o*f  the  branches  and  it  is  therefore 
comparatively  easy  to  cut  these  off  and 
destroy  the  hibernating  caterpillars. 

N.  Y.  State  Entomologist.  E.  i*.  felt. 

Piece -Root  Grafting. 

C.  B.,  Jackson,  Mo. — I  am  about  to  do 
some  piece-root  grafting  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  my  own  apple  trees,  and  have 
gathered  a  selection  of  varieties,  but  have 
cut  the  suckers  off  the  limbs  of  trees  to  use 
as  scions.  Since  doing  so  a  friend  of  mine 
told  me  I  had  made  a  mistake,  as  I  should 
have  cut  the  ends  of  laterals  for  best  results. 
Will  the  suckers  do,  or  would  I  better  get 
other  cuttings? 

A  ns. — Many  years  ago  I  made  a  series 
of  experiments  with  root  grafts  on  my 
farm  in  'Kansas,  using  various  lengths 
of  both  scions  and  roots,  and  also  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  scions  from  different  parts  of  the 
same  free.  Ben  Davis  was  the  variety 
used  for  the  experiment,  it  being  one  of 
the  most  vigorous.  First-class  one-year 
seedling  roots  were  cut  into  lengths  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six  and  12  inches 
long  and  scions  three,  four,  five,  six,  12 
24  and  36  inches  in  length.  These  were 
combined  in  different  ways.  Scions  from 
the  topmost  and  wide  branches  were  used 
and  also  those  wit'h  very  long  jointed 
wood,  such  as  grow  from  the  large 
branches  and  are  called  water  sprouts. 
The  trees  that  were  grown  from  all  these 
different  styles  of  root-grafts  were  dug 
and  examined  by  me.  The  best  trees 
grew  from  grafts  made  from  the  upper 
five  and  six-inch  cuts  of  the  roots,  and  if 
mattered  very  little  as  to  the  length  of 
the  scions  on  them,  or  from  what  part  of 
the  tree  they  came.  There  was  a  little 
difference  bet’ween  the  starting  of  the 
scions  and  in  favor  of  those  from  the  top 
and  lateral  branches  of  the  tree.  The 
buds  on  the  water  sprouts  were  not  so 
large  nor  so  well  developed  and  failed 
to  start  into  growth  as  quickly  or  as 
strongly  as  the  others.  While  I  would 
prefer  scions  from  the  extremities  of  the 
top  and  side  branches  of  a  tree  I  would 
take  any  that  had  well-developed  buds 
on  fully  ripened  wood,  in  case  there  were 
not  plenty  of  trees  to  cut  them  from. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Uncle  Josh,  fresh  from  Upcreek,  had 
been  inspecting  the  family  ice-box.  “Hen¬ 
ry,”  he  said,  “you  told  me  you  was  git- 
tin’  artificial  ice.  The  feller  that  sells  it 
to  you  is  foolin’  you.  I’ve  looked  at  it, 
and  tetched  it,  and  if  it  ain’t  real  ice,  by 
gum,  I  never  saw  any.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

Make 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
richt  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  ••Progress  in  Plowing."  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.r32  7  Factor;  st.,  St.  Clair.  micIl 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
saw  saws 

and)  ast  sol  ong  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  and  snceesssful 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  eonl  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTIOIV  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now 

APPLETON 


27  Fargo  Street 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Batavia,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

have  hack  of  them  61  years  experience  in  plow 
building,  are  guaranteed  to  he  the  lightest  draft, 
most,  durable,  best  working;  plows  made.  Our 
soft  centre  steel  mouldboards  tempered  by  our  special 
process  are  warranted  not  to  break  or  wear  out 
for  5  years.  Our  steel  beams 
and  malleable  standards  are 
warranted  for  a  lifetime. 


Our  No.  29 
ST  EEL  KE- 
YERSIULE 
PLOW, illus¬ 
trated  here, 
works  equally 
well  on  level 
land  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  Ifurrow  as  any  flat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent  in 
your,  town  write  ns  for  our  special  proposition 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
finest  line  of  Steel  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Planters,  Hillers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
etc.,  sold  in  the  East. 

H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON, 

20 to 40  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 
was  used  here 

An  average  increase  of  2775  pounds  per  acre  of  field-cured  hay  was  ehown  in  Il  aetnB]  te^tR  whero 
Nitrate  of  Soda  was  used-  Tests  were  made  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Missouri,  anu  lw  i  oun  8  r 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

was  used  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $2.55  to  $2.95  per  100  pounds.  Compare  increase  with  cost  of  this 
creat  fertilizer.  Compare  fields  shown  in  above  actual  reproduced  photograph.  Nitrate  of  Soda 
is  best  and  cheapest  ammoniate  with  which  to  furnish  Nitrogen  to  plants. 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free  ^LartnTO®tr^nSrgBt?nu 

that  you  use  according  to  our  directions,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers 
who  got  the  best  results,  wo  offer,  as  a  prize.  Prof.  Voorhees  most  vahudde  book  on  fertilizers, 
their  composition,  and  howto  use  for  different  crops.  Handsomely  bound.  827  pages.  Apply  at  once 
for  Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  Hus  offer  is  necessarily  limited.  '  1'  ood  for  PlantH,  a  287-page  book  of  useful 
informal  ion.  will  bo  sent  free  to  farmers  while  the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  mentioned  in 

usement'i^sMm*  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director.  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York 
POST  CARD  REPLIES  WILL  RECEIVE  EARLY  CONSIDERA  ION. 


The  only  roofing 
sold  on  a  money- 
back  guaranty. 

READ  OUR  TRIAL  OFFER. 


IF  YOU  want  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  roofing  you  can  buy,  please 
read  the  guaranty  we  give  on  Paroid. 

We  can  and  do  give  you  this  guaranty  be¬ 
cause  Paroid  is  the  best  ready  roofing  ever 
made. 

If  you  will  compare  a  sample  of  it  with 
others,  you  can  see  and 
feel  the  difference. 

Use  your  own  judg¬ 
ment. 

Put  your  samples  out 
in  freezing  weather  and 
then  try  to  bend  them. 

Paroid  will  be  soft  and 
pliable. 

The  others  will  all 
break  and  crack-1 
The  difference  is  in 
the  way  they  are  made. 

We  make  the  felt  for 
Paroid  in  our  own  mills, 
established  in  1817.  We 
know  how  and  we  take 
no  chances. 

Other  manufacturers 
buy  their  felt,  the  most 
i  mpor  tantpartof  a  read  y 
roofing,  where  they  can 
get  it  the  cheapest,  and  run  big  risks  at  the 
very  start. 

We  saturate  the  felt  in  a  compound  of  our 
own,  that  renders  every  fibre  of  it  water 
proof.  Soaked ,  mind  you,  not  merely  dipped. 
We  coat  it  with  the  toughest, strongest,  thick- 


Paroid 

Roofing 

est,  smoothest,  most  flexible  and  most  durable 
coating  used  in  any  ready  roofing  ever  made. 
You  can  see  and  feel  that  for  yourself. 

Then  we  give  you  with  every  roll  of  Paroid 
a  complete  roofing  kit,  containing  our  patent¬ 
ed  caps — the  only  rust-proof  cap  made. 
Water  can’t  rust  them  and  cause  them  to 
work  loose  and  spring  a 
leak  as  all  other  caps  do. 

These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  Paroid  has 
stood  the  test  of  time 
for  the  United  States 
Government  here  and  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  for  railway  com¬ 
panies,  manufacturers, 
farmers,  dairymen  and 
poultrymen  every¬ 
where. 

Send  today  for  free 
samples.  Enclose  4c  in 
stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  our  new  48- page  book 
of  plans  for  practical 
farm  and  poultry  build¬ 
ings. 

If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  send  to  us 
We  pay  the  freight. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

29  Mill  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
1429  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


UY  one  lot  of  Paroid; 
open  it;  inspect  it; ap¬ 
ply  it  to  your  roof, 
and  if  then  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  you  have  the  best 
ready  roofing  made,  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and 
we  will  send  you  a  check  for 
the  full  cost  of  the  roofing 
including  cost  of  applying. 


direct. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Talk  It  Over  With 
THE  BUCKEYE  MAN 


about  the  farm  tools  you  will  need  this  spring.  Don  t 
put  it  off  until  you  must  have  them  and  then  buy  the 
first  you  come  across.  It’s  worth  consideration  ana 
investigation  right  now.  Suppose  you  step  into  the 
Buckeye  dealer’s  store  in  your  town  at  an  early  day 
and  “ask  the  BuckeyeMan”  to  show  you  the  1907 

BUCKEYE  DRILLS  AND  CULTIVATORS 


He’ll  be  pleased  to  tell  you  of  the  exclusive  features  and  points 
of  superiority  that  have  made  Buckeye  implements  so  famous. 

Just  ask  him  about  the  Buckeye  Steel  Drill  Frame  that  always 
stays  firm  and  lasts  a  life  time. 

Ask  about  our  Cone  Gear  for  driving  and  feeding— its  the  vital 
part  of  a  drill  you  ought  to  know  all  about.  It’s  a  marvel  of  accu¬ 
racy  in  feeding  and  convenience  in  changing  the  feed.  Ask  him  to 
show  you  many  other  good  points  that  have  made  the  Buckeye 

Drills  so  popular.  . 

If  you  will  need  a  cultivator,  ask  him  to  tell  why  he  sells  so  many 
Buckeye  Riding  Cultivators  and  you  will  get  convincing  proof  that 
they  are  the  kind  to  buy.  ...  , 

If  there  is  no  Buckeye  dealer  in  your  vicinity  sit  down  and  write  to 
us  for  our  1907  catalog— we’ll  do  the  rest. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  B5,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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SHALL  THE  FARMER  HAVE  PRO¬ 
TECTION? 

The  article  on  page  3,  by  F.  C.  Curtis, 
is  indeed  one  of  very  great  importance  to 
every  farmer  in  New  England.  Fifty 
years  ago,  and  even  down  to  30  years  ago, 
the  sheep  industry  of  New  England  was 
one  of  great  importance.  Nearly  every 
farm  had  its  flock  of  sheep.  The  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  hills  of  New  England 
seemed  especially  well  adapted  for  the 
production  of  wool  and  mutton,  and  they 
were  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  far¬ 
mer,  and  of  great  wealth  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Now  this  is  all  changed.  Sheep 
on  the  farm  is  now  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Dogs  have  practically 
driven  this  industry  from  this  part  of  the 
country.  Vermont,  like  most  of  the 
States,  issues  a  license  for  each  dog  (or 
is  supposed  to  do  so),  and  t'his  money,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  for  damage  done  by  dogs  in  the 
State.  This  seems  all  right  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  where  is  the  farmer  who  cares 
to  grow  sheep  for  these  cur  dogs  to  kill, 
even  though  the  State  does  pay  for  them  3 
There  was  an  unsuccessful  effort  made 
to  change  the  dog  laws  of  this  State  at 
the  last  Legislature.  At  present  the  tax 
is  $1  for  each  male  dog,  but  should  be 
increased  to  at  least  $5,  and  every  farmer 
should  be  given  the  right  to  shoot  any 
dog  found  unattended  by  its  owner  on 
his  premises.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of 
the  sheep-killing  dogs  are  owned  in  vil¬ 
lages,  and  many  of  them  by  people  too 
poor  to  furnish  themselves  or  their  chil¬ 
dren  with  proper  food.  A  good  dog  is 
all  right  in  its  place,  and  if  a  man  has  a 
use  for  a  dog,  and  has  a  good  dog,  he 
can  well  afford  to  pay  a  tax  of  $5  a  year 
for  him. 

One  may  well  ask  the  question :  “Are 
dogs  of  greater  value  to  New  England 


than  sheep  ?”  But  the  dog  is  by  no  means 
the  only  nuisance  with  which  the  New 
England  farmer  has  to  contend.  Wild 
deer  and  some  of  the  protected  birds  are 
a  greater  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  than  the  dogs.  Deer  arc  becom¬ 
ing  very  numerous,  and  are  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  damage  to  crops,  and  more 
especially  to  young  orchards;  so  much  so 
in  fact  that  very  few  apple  orchards  will 
be  planted  until  the  game  laws  are 
changed,  making  it  lawful  for  a  farmer  to 
shoot  this  wild  game  when  caught  in  the 
act  of  destroying  his  crops.  Deer  are  in¬ 
creasing  very  fast,  and  where  three  years 
ago  deer  were  never  seen,  to-day  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  herds  of  from  10 
to  20  deer.  And  the  fanners  are  feeding 
them..  Young  apple  orchards  are  being 
destroyed  all  over  this  State  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  outlook  for  planting 
new  orchards  is  so  discouraging  that 
there  is  no  encouragement  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  most  profitable  of  all  New 
England  industries.  Vermont  passed  a 
law  at  its  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
making  the  State  liable  for  damage  done 
by  deer,  but  as  with  the  sheep,  who  will 
care  to  plant  apple  orchards  for  the  deer 
to  destroy,  even  though  the  State  does 
pay  for  them?  Our  game  laws  are  made 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  sporting  men, 
who  do  not  have  the  interest  of  the  State 
or.  the  farrqer  in  their  minds  when  mak¬ 
ing  the  laws.  Real  estate  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  will  never  advance  in  value  for 
farming  purposes  under  our  present  game 
laws,  and  our  game  laws  will  never  be 
changed  for  the  better  so  long  as  the 
farmer  allows  the  game  leagues  to  make 
his  laws. 

The  writer  believes  that  deer  and  song 
birds  should  have  all  reasonable  protec¬ 
tion,  but  when  they  destroy  private  prop¬ 
erty  they  become  a  nuisance,  and  the 


owner  should  have  the  right  to  shoot 
them,  but  only  when  caught  in  the  very 
act,  and  while  on  his  own  premises. 
Birds  are  a  great  help  to  the  farmer  and 
fruit  grower,  but  when  they  become  so 
numerous  as  to  destroy  from  $300  to 
$500  worth  of  fruit  each  season,  as  they 
have  done  for  the  writer  for  the  past 
four  years,  they  then  become  a  nuisance, 
and  he  certainly  has  the  right  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  perfectly  justified  in  shooting 
them,  especially  as  the  bird  doing  the 
damage  is  not  a  song  or  an  insect  eating 
bird.  Yet  the  law  of  our  State  imposes  a 
fine  of  $5  for  each  bird  so  shot,  but  pays 
no  damage  done  by  them.  Such  a  law  is 
unconstitutional,  for  the  State  is  taking 
“private  property  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation,”  and  this  it  certainly 
has  no  right  to  do. 

Last  season  sportsmen  paid  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  about  $6,000  in  li¬ 
censes,  and  the  deer  and  other  protected 
animals  and  birds  damaged  the  farmers’ 
crops  probably  more  than  $50,000  worth. 
Yet  New  Hampshire  pays  no  damage 
done  by  its  protected  game,  therefore  the 
farmer  can  shoot  the  game  caught  in  the 
very  act  of  destroying  his  property. 
“Which  is  of  greater  value  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  protected  deer  or  apples,  fruit  or 
birds,  sheep  or  dogs?” 

Vermont.  a.  a.  halladay. 


Improving  Wild  Blackberries. 

It.  J.  O.,  Sayre,  Pa. — 'What  sized  berries 
can  be  raised  from  blackberry  cuttings  taken 
from  the  wild  blackberry  brush?  I  know  a 
place  where  large  berries  grow  in  the  wild 
state  not  far  from  here.  They  are  in  a  large 
wood  lot  in  the  shade,  but  those  in  the  sun 
are  quite  small. 

Ans. — Several  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  blackberry  in  cultivation  were  found 
wild.  1  he  bushes  were  marked  and  t’he 
roots  were  dug  up  and  transplanted  to 


the  gardens  for  trial  under  cultivated 
conditions  before  naming  the  varieties  and 
distributing  the  stock.  The  Lawton  and 
Kittatinny  are  two  that  came  to  be  known 
in  this  way,  and  they  are  among  the  best 
kinds  we  have.  There  are  others,  no 
doubt,  just  as  good  or  better  growing  wild 
now  that  only  need  to  be  tested  under 
cultivation.  The  bushes  mentioned  by 
R.  J.  C.  may  be  of  such  character  and  it 
would  be  well  to  dig  up  and  test  them  in 
the  fruit  garden.  But  the  greatest  care 
should  be  used  to  be  sure  to  get  only  roots 
of  the  bushes  t’hat  are  known  to  bear 
choice  fruit.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
name  and  distribute  any  variety  until  it 
had  been  well  tested  and  found  to  be 
superior  to  those  we  now  have. 

h.  e.  van  deman. 

Cement  Floor  for  Cellar. 

J.  F.,  Elizabeth,  Pa. — I  have  a  cellar  24  x 
45  feet  in  which  I  would  like  to  put  a 
cement  floor.  It  is  almost  frost-proof.  How 
should  this  be  put  in  as  to  depth  and  amount 
of  sand  and  gravel?  What  should  cement 
cost  by  the  barrel? 

Ans. — I  have  a  concrete  cellar  floor 
which  has  been  in  use  18  years.  It  was 
made  of  coarse  sand  and  Portland  ce¬ 
ment,  three  to  one,  and  laid  down  as  a 
single  coat  two  inches  thick.  With  a 
firm  solid  foundation  this  floor  will  be 
sufficient  laid  in  checks  four  feet  square 
or  nearly  so,  making  equal  divisions  in 
length  and  width.  Or  you  may  put’  down 
a  couple  of  inches  of  five  to  one  and  then 
spread  a  half-inch  of  two  to  one  over  it, 
as  a  finish  coat.  The  cost  will  not’  vary 
greatly.  Be  sure  the  mixture  is  complete 
before  wetting.  Take  care  to  make  a 
drainage  around  near  the  side  wall.  Ce¬ 
ment’  will  cost  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  barrel 
in  sections  where  I  am  familiar  with  it. 
Cost  of  transportation  may  cause  some 
variation  in  price.  h.  e.  cook. 


THESE  ARTICLES  FREE  TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

If  you  have  ever  sent  an  order  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  you  may  be  entitled  to  receive  from  them,  FREE  OF  ANY  COST  TO  YOU  of  any  kind  one  or  more  of  the 
valuable  articles  illustrated  hereon,  this  by  reason  of  our  LATEST  REVISED  AND  MOST  LIBERAL  PROFIT  SHARING  PLAN,  far  more  liberal  than  ever  before 

READ  OUR  LIBERAL  OFFER,  OUR  NEW  REVISED  $25.00  PROFIT  SHARING  PLAN 


IF  YOU  HAVE  SENT  US  ORDERS  Profit  Sharing  Certificates 

amounting  to  as  much  as  $25-00,  you  can  now  receive  from  us  free  in 
exchange  for  your  $25.00  in  Profit  Snaring  Certificates,  your  choice  of  any 
of  the  articles  illustrated  hereon,  or  your  choice  of  many  others,  as  shown 
In  our  new  revised  and  improved  free  Profit  Sharing  Book.  Write  and  ask 
for  our  NEW  FREE  Profit  Sharing  Book  and  learn  about  our  latest  plan. 

PEOPLE  WHO  BUY  GOODS  FROM  SEARS, ROEBUCK 

&pn  no*  only  get  far  more  value  for  their  money  than  they  can  get 
UUi  elsewhere,  but  they  get  a  Profit  Sharing  Certificate  for  the  full 
amount  of  each 


purchase,  and  now  for  the  first  time  they  can  exchange 
the  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  when  they  have  amounted  to  only  $25.00 
for  their  choice  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  very  valuable  goods.  In 
this  way  you  save  two-fold,  make  a  big  saving  in  cost  on  the  goods  you 
buy  and  you  have  returned  to  you  a  liberal  portion  of  all  the  money  you 


send  us  in  the  value  we  now  give  to  those  who  have  purchased  as  much 
as  $25.00  worth  of  goods  from  us. 

MANY  ARTIHI  FQ  that  formerly  required  $100.00  in  certificates  to 
I vi fill  I  fill  I  lybLv  secure  are  now  given  for  only  $25.00,  many 
that  more  recently  required  from  $50.00  to  $100.00  in  certificates  to 
secure,  are  now  given  lor  only  $25.00  in  certificates.  A  great  many 
more  valuable  articles  are  now  being  given,  wonderfully  valuable  articles, 
including  pianos,  organs,  buggies,  sewing  machines,  rich  and  valuable 
furniture,  watches  and  other  goods,  are  now  given  free  to  our  custo¬ 
mers  for  a  surprisingly  small  amount  in  Profit  Sharing  Certificates.  It's 
all  explained  in  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Book.  Possibly  you  already 
have  as  much  as  $25.00  in  Profit  Sharing  Certificates;  If  so,  and  you 
wish  any  of  the  articles  shown  hereon  free,  send  us  $25.00  In  cer¬ 
tificates,  state  which  of  these  articles  you  want,  and  It  will  be  sent  to  you 
free  at  once;  or,  better  still,  If  you  have  $25.00  or  more  In  our  Profit 
Sharing  Certificates  write  for  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Book  and  make  your 


selection  from  the  enormous  assortment  now  shown.  If  you  have  never 
sent  us  orders  borrow  a  catalogue  from  your  neighbor  or  send  to  us  for 
a  big  1300-page  catalogue, which  we  will  mail  you  free,  startatonce,  and 
as  soon  as  your  orders  have  amounted  to  $25.00  or  more,  you  can 
exchange  the  certificates  we  send  you  for  your  choice  of  an  almost 
endless  variety  <  it  valuable  merchandise. 

PLEASE  TELL  ALL  YOUR  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGH- 

RflRQ  diat  we  have  now  gone  on  to  a  $25.00  basis, and  that  many  arti- 
cles  that  were  heretofore  furnished  on  the  basis  of  $50.00  to 
$100.00  are  now  furnished  for  only  $25.00  in  certificates.  If  any  of  your 
neighbors  have  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  amounting  to  $25.00  or  more, 
tell  them  to  be  sure  to  write  to  us  at  once  for  our  latest  Free  Profit 
Sharing  Book.  Don't  fail  to  first  write  for  our  latest  new  FREE  Profit 
Sharing  Book.Just  oft  the  press,  and  see  all  the  valuable  articles  you  can 
now  get  FREE  for  your  certificates  amounting  to  $25.00  and  upward. 


This  rich,  big. 

gold  finished  metal 
stand  or  parlor 
table,  with  a  hand¬ 
some,  rich,  onyx- 
lzed  top,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  stand,  30  inches 
high,  top  15x15 
inches,  is  one  of  the 
richest  gold  fin¬ 
ished  metal  onyx- 
Ized  top  stands 
made,  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  cus¬ 
tomer  of  ours  In 
exchange  for  Profit 
Sharing  Certifi¬ 
cates  amounting  to 
$25.00. 


This  handsome  fur 
piece,  a  fine  brown  Bel- 
riHm  coney  fur,  is  made 
fn  the  very  latest  style, 
and  has  two  tabs,  one 
overlapping  the  other, 
trimmed  with  silk  orna¬ 
ments  in  front  and 
chenille  trimmings  at 
bottom  of  tabs,  lined 
throughout  with  sateen 
to  match,  an  up  to  date, 
stylish  neckpiece  and  Is 
given  free  in  exchange  for 
Profit  Sharing  Certifi¬ 
cates  amounting  to  only 
$25.00. 


This  big,  rich,  beautiful 
banquet  lamp  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  free  in  exchange  for 
Profit  Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  $25.00.  The 
latest  style  for  this  season, 
beautifully  decorated  1  n 
floral  decoration ;  has  a  very 
large  base  and  globe,  rich, 
heavy  metal  stand,  extra 
high  grade  burner.  Lamp 
stands  20  inches  high,  and, 
Indeed,  is  a  valuable  lamp 
and  goes  free  for  $25.00  In 
Profit  Sharing  Certificates. 


This  handsome, 
big,  beautifully  cm- 
bossed  and  aecor- 
ated  cobbler  seat 
rocking  chair,  an 
extra  large,  hand¬ 
some,  strong  and 
well  finished  chair, 
a  chair  suitable  for 
any  home,  is  now 
given  m  exchange 
for  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates 
amounting  to  only 
$26.00. 


This  handsome 

new  style  ladies’ 
mackintosh  orrain- 
coat  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  free  inexchange  for 
Profit  Sharing  Certifi¬ 
cates  amounting  to 
only  $25.00.  This  Is  a 
very  handsome  gar¬ 
ment.  made  from  an 
extra  quality  Quaker 
gray  Berkley  cloth. 
The  inside  of  the  coat 
Is  a  light  weight 
brown  cloth,  it  Is 
beautifully  finished 
throughout;  a  hand' 
some,  stylish  gar¬ 
ment.  Comes  in  size 
32  to  44  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  length  54  to  58 
inches,  is  real  1  y  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  value  and 
wegive  it  free  in  ex¬ 
change  for  Profit 
Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  only  $25.00. 

This  big,  handsome,  latest 
style  mem  waterproof  mack-, 
intosh  or  raincoat,  a  coat  that 
can  be  worn  either  as  a  rain¬ 
coat  or  overcoat,  a  really 
high  grade  and  valuable 
articleof  wearing  apparel, 
will  be  sent  to  any  custo¬ 
mer  In  exchange  for  Profit 
Sharing  Certificates 
amountingtoonly  $25.00. 

This  coat  is  made  In  the 
very  latest  style,  made 
from  a  good  quality  gray 
covert  waterproof  cloth, 
fancy  plaid  waterproof 
lining,  made  In  the  latest 
do u Die  breasted  style, 
with  velvet  collar  and 
three  outside  pockets, 
handsome,  large,  showy 
and  durable  coat,  and  if 
ou  will  send  us  Profit 
iharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  only  $25.00, 
state  your  size,  height  and 
weight,  number  of  inches  around  body 
at  breast,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  the  coat  free. 


This  complete  and  handsome  violin  out¬ 
fit,  a  real  Stradivarius  model  violin,  com- 

Slete  with  case,  bow,  resin,  instruction 
ook  and  all,  all  given  for  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates  amounting  to  only  $25.00. 

full!  ducrifaad  n  our  FRE£  PROFIT  SHARING  I00K. 


This  handsome  boys’ 

two-piece  knee  pants  suit 

made  of  wear  resisting 
union  casslmere,  for  boys  8 
to  14  years  of  age,  given  free 
In  exchange  for  Profit  Shar¬ 
ing  Certificates  amounting 
to  only  $25.00.  Send  us 
your  certificates,  state  age 
of  boy.  be  sure  to  order 
No.  40PS400,  and  get*  this 
suit  free. 

Thisbig,  handsome,  prac¬ 
tical,  substantial,  full  sized 
washing  machine  given  free 
in  exchange  for  Profit  Shar¬ 
ing  Certificates  amounting 
to  $25.00.  Wonderfully 
more  liberal  than  ever 
before.  This  washing  ma¬ 
chine  is  made  of  carefully 
selected  lumber,  has  heavy 
rustless  galvanized  iron 

bottom,  remov¬ 
able  corrugated 
rubbers.  Is  nicely 
finished  outside 
and  in,  all  Ron 
parts  are  Japan- 
n  e  d  ;  inside 
dimensions  are 
19x28x13  inches; 
the  machine 
weighs  complete 
45  pounds,  Is  one 
of  the  strongest, 
simplest,  most 
durable  and 
practical  washing  machines  on  the  market, 
and  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  customer  of  ours  at 
any  time  In  exchange 
for  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates  amount- 
ing  to  only 
$25.00. 

This  handsome, 
extra  large,  high 
grade,  beautifully 
decorated  bronze 
finish  metal 
mantel  clock,  a 
clock  standing  18 
indies  high,  15 
inches  wide,  an 
excellent  time 
keeper,  a  really 
valuable  article 
given  inexchange 

for  Profit  Sliar-  , 

ing  Certificates  amounting  to  only  $25.00 


Sewing  Machines,  Furniture,  Buggies, 

Harness,  Organs,  Pianos,  Fine  Curtains, 
Rugs,  Silverware,  Watches,  Dinner  Sets, 
etc.,  are  now  given  FREE  by  us  for  a  sun- 
prisingly  small  amount  in  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates,  all  explained  in  the  FREE 
PROFIT  SHARING  CATALOOUE. 


This  magnificent  turned  glass  bowl  and 
stand  and  twelve  beautiful  cups  to  match, 

Ls  now  given  by  us  free  for  Profit  Shar¬ 
ing  Certificates  amounting  to  onlyS25.00, 
a  more  generous  share  of  our  profits 
than  ever  before.  Bowl  is  9  ’A  Inches 
high  and  10  inches  in  diameter;  cups 
are  full  size,  all  latest  pattern,  beauti- 
fully  cut, very  brilliant. 


This  beautiful  golden 
oak  parlor  table,  latest 
style,  30  inches  high, 
top  is  24x24  inches,  a 
very  attractive  piece 
of  furniture,  is  given 
free  by  us  for  only 
$25.00  in  Profit  Shar¬ 
ing  Certificates,  a 
wonderful  offer. 


A  crayon 
photograph  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  enlarged  to  life 
size,  framed  in  this  rich, 
gold  finished  frame  and 
given  free  in  exchange 
for  Profit  Sharing  Cer¬ 
tificates  amounting  to 
only  $25.00. 


This  fine  rifle  with  steel  barrel  and 
seasoned  walnut  stock,  will  shoot  either 
22  short  or  long  cartridges,  is  now  given  by  us  free  for  only 
i.OO  m  Profit  Sharing  Certificates. 

THIS  SHOWS  ONLY  A  FEW  OF  THE  VAST  VARIETY 

of  valuable  articles,  many  of  which  were  heretofore  furnished  at  $50.00  and  upward  in 
certificates,  which  we  now  give  to  our  customers  in  exchange  for  Profit  Sharing  Certifi¬ 
cates  amounting  to  only  $25.00.  Many  more  are  offered  in  our  big.  free  Profit  Sharing 
Book,  still  more  valuable  articles,  at  $30.00,  $40.00  and  upward:  rich,  valuable  parlor, 
bedroom,  dining  room  and  other  furniture,  a  vast  variety  of  merchandise  now  given  in 
exchange  for  a  surprisingly  small  amount  in  Profit  Sharing  Certflcates. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  SENT  US  ORDERS  IMh Cer,i,i‘ 


You 


be  sur- 


- - - cates  with  each  order. 

prised  how  much  more  your  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  are  now  worth  than  when  you 
received  them,  and  if  you  are  holding  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  amounting  to  $25.00 
or  more,  don't  fail  to  write  for  our  latest  free  Profit  Sharing  Book.  Write  us  on  a 
postal  card  or  In  a  letter  and  simply  say:  “Send  me  your  free  Profit  Sharing  Book,”  and 
you  will  get  the  big,  new,  revised  book  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free. 

OUR  FAMOUS  BIG  CATALOGUE  IS  FREE 


DON’T  BUY  ANYTHING  ANYWHERE 

until  you  see  in  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Book  what  we 
are  giving  to  our  customers  free.  If  you  need  anything 
cf  any  kind  today  send  your  order  to  us.  If  you 
haven’t  one  of  our  big  catalogues  and  can’t  borrow  one 
in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  write  for  It.  We  will 
send  you  thebig  1300-page  book  by  return  mail,  postpaid, 
free.  Just  write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  and  say,  ‘  Sena 
me  your  Big  Catalogue,''  and  the  big  1300-page  book 
will  go  to  you  immediately  by  return  mail,  free  and 
postpaid.  It  is  a  better  catalogue  than  ever,  the  great¬ 
est  money  saving  book  in  the  world.  Then  get  your 
order  to  us,  get  your  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  started, 
and  when  they  amount  to  $25.00  or  more  there  is  hardly 
any  end  to  the  variety  of  valuable  articles  you  can 
get  free.  You  will  be  surprised  what  a  big  part  of  all 
the  money  you  send  us  will  go  back  to  you  In  your  own 
selection  of  valuable  arti  ;les  we  will  send  you  free  of 
cost,  the  articles  that  you  may  choose  to  select  from  our 
big  free  Profit  Sharing  Book.  ADDRESS, 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  GO.,  GHIGAGO,  ILL 
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;  Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Irish  Cobbt.kr  a  Jersf.y  Potato. — 
Whik'  endeavoring  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  successful  Irish  Cobbler  potato  some 
time  ago,  we  were  surprised  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  ignorance  concerning  it  among  seeds¬ 
men  and  growers.  All  claimed  they  knew 
of  it  only  as  a  not  very  new  commercial 
early  variety  in  greatly  increased  demand. 
One  widely  known  originator  and  potato- 
seed  grower,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
be  familiar  with  every  known  variety, 
wrot<  that  he  simply  knew  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  potato  called  Irish  Cobbler, 
but  had  never  seen  it,  and  had  no  idea 
of  how  or  where  it  came  into  existence! 
Later  and  apparently  authentic  informa¬ 
tion,  however,  places  the  origin  of  this 
money-maker  in  Burlington  County,  New 
Jersey.  It  appears  that  about  30  years  ago 
an  Irish  shoemaker  grew  a  plot  of  local 
early  potatoes  in  his  garden  and  noticed 
some  weeks  before  the  time  of  expected 
maturity,  that  the  tops  of  several  hills 
had  died  to  the  ground.  He  supposed 
the  plants  had  blighted,  or  there  were 
grubs  at  the  roots.  When  dug,  however, 
they  proved  t’o  be  well-filled  with  hand¬ 
some,  good-sized  “spuds”  of  very  fair 
quality.  Several  tubers  were  saved  and 
planted  the  following  season,  exactly  re¬ 
producing  themselves- — extra  earliness, 
yield,  vigor  and  other  good  qualities.  1  he 
variety  soon  became  of  local  celebrity,  and 
was  later  exhibited  at  the  Mount  Holly 
Fair  and  named  “Irish  Cobbler,”  in  honor 
of  the  originator.  Seed  tubers  were  sent 
to  New  York  State  and  later  to  Aroos¬ 
took  County,  Maine,  for  propagation,  and 
thence  arose  the  impression  that  the  vari¬ 
ety  originated  in  New  England.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  first’  come  into  prominence 
as  a  commercial  early  in  Connecticut  and 
Long  Island,  and  has  only  lately  taken  its 
place  as  the  most  profitable  early  kind  in 
Monmouth  and  other  north  Jersey  coun¬ 
ties.  Several  false  Irish  Cobblers  are 
said  to  be  extant.  Most  or  all  of  them 
have  light  pink  skins.  The  t'rue  Cobbler 
is  white,  but  has  pink  sprouts.  A  por¬ 
trait  of  a  good  market  tuber  was  given 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  October  26,  1900. 
Irish  Cobbler  owes  its  popularity  mainly 
to  its  fine  cropping  qualities  under  good 
culture,  coming  in  about  with  Early  Ohio, 
but  outyielding  it  almost  two  to  one. 

The  “Rot-Proof*’  Eldorado. — One 
prominent  seedsman  has  the  nerve  to  offer 
the  record-breaking  English  potato  El¬ 
dorado,  which  sold  during  the  British  po¬ 
tato  boom  two  years  ago  for  the  aston¬ 
ishing  price  of  $1250  a  pound,  for  trial  in 
this  country  as  a  rof-proof  variety.  It 
may  be  rot-proof,  but  such  immunity  can¬ 
not  well  be  proved  in  a  season  or  two. 
We  grew  last  year  a  few  hills  of  Eldo¬ 
rado  from  single  eyes,  planted  in  early 
June.  The  stems  were  strong,  vigorous 
and  well  clothed  with  dark  green  foliage 
that  showed  no  blight  infection  until  if 
yellowed  from  maturity  in  October.  The 
yield  was  disappointing,  only  a  tuber  or 
two  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  lemon 
in  each  hill.  The  trial  was  made  on 
loamy  soil  of  ordinary  fertility  enriched 
with  a  good  commercial  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  are  roundish,  smoothly  netted,  with 
rather  deep  eyes,  white  in  color  and  of 
very  good  looking  quality.  If  Eldorado 
is  really  rot-proof  and  will  demonstrate 
it  in  times  of  stress  it  may  prove  a  boon 
to  growers  with  heavy  land,  provided  it 
is  able  to  yield  a  tolerable  crop  under 
ordinary  culture.  It  has,  of  course,  lost 
all  speculative  value  in  Europe,  but  is 
regarded  as  the  most  promising  of  the 
endless  series  of  new  kinds  thrown  on 
file  market  during  the  late  potato  fever. 
The  seedsman  in  question  does  not  offer 
Eldorado  for  sale,  but  single  tubers  as 
premiums  for  seed  orders.  In  this  manner 
the  variety  is  likely  to  get  an  extended 
trial,  which  should  be  very  desirable. 

The  Uruguayan  Potato. — Solanum 
Commersoni,  and  its  much  exploited  vio¬ 
let  variety  had  fair  trial  last  Summer. 
Neither  appeared  to  develop  any  charac¬ 
teristics  that  would  render  them  desir¬ 
able  except  that  Commersoni  is  a  really 
ornamental  (lowering  plant,  neat  in  habit 
and  showy  in  flower,  while  it  is  at  the 
same  time  fragrant  and  a  most  persistent 
bloomer  throughout  the  growing  season 
The  tubers  are  few  and  small,  light’  yellow 
in  color  and  round  in  form.  They  are 
bitter  and  disagreeable  in  flavor  when 
cooked,  but  are  said  to  be  readily  eaten 
without  harm  by  stock.  Commersoni  has 
been  cultivated  for  many  years  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  without  undergoing  any 
appreciable  modification  except  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Labergcrie,  Vcrrieres. 


France,  where  it  sported  fo  a  strong - 
growing  productive  variety  with  violet- 
colored  tubers.  Some  wonderful  accounts 
have  been  published  of  the  yield  and  im¬ 
munity  from  disease  of  this  violet  variety, 
and  American  growers  welcomed  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  it.  If  came  last  year 
when  the  potatoes  were  first  offered  here 
for  $1.00  the  pound.  Our  trial,  which 
was  reported  in  a  late  issue  of  I  he  R. 
N.-Y.,  showed  a  vigorous  plant  with  dark 
foliage  and  purple  blooms,  with  no  signs 
of  disease  during  growth,  but  yielding 
only  a  few  crooked,  prongy  tubers  of  mod¬ 
erate  size,  with  greenish  flesh  but  fine 
cooking  quality  and  flavor.  English  and 
German  potato  experts  claim  that  Com¬ 
mersoni  Violet  is  nothing  but  the  old 
Blue  Giant,  a  healthy  but  unproductive 
variety  of  the  common  potato.  M.  Laber- 
gerie  and  other  French  experimenters,  on 
the  contrary,  stoutly  maintain  Commer¬ 
soni  Violet  originated  as  claimed  and  that 
it  is  a  superior  and  highly  promising  break 
from  the  species.  Perhaps  we  got  Blue 
Giants  to  experiment  with  instead  of  the 
new  kind,  but  the  disseminator  used  every 
care  to  procure  the  true  Commersoni  Vio¬ 
let.  As  the  matter  stands  it  is  a  rather 
pretty  puzzle,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  variety  distributed  in  this  country 
last  season,  whether  true  or  false,  is  of 
little  practical  value. 

Difficult  to  Hybridize. — Solanum 
Commersoni  has  never  been  successfully 
hybridized  with  ordinary  commercial  po¬ 
tatoes,  though  innumerable  attempts  have 
been  made.  Seed  balls  or  fruits  readily 
form  after  application  of  foreign  pollen, 
but  they  do  not  contain  viable  seeds.  We 
hoped  we  had  accomplished  the  trick  last 
Summer,  when  nearly  30  plump  balls 
formed  after  careful  pollenrzation,  but  on 
maturity  they  were  all  found  to  lie  seed¬ 
less.  This  occurs  whether  Commersoni  is 
used  as  the  seed  or  pollen  parent.  As  a 
thousand  failures  in  plant  hybridization  do 
not  demonstrate  impossibility  it  may  be 
that  crosses  will  yet  be  made,  but  enough 
is  now  known  of  the  Uruguayan  potato  to 
show  it  very  intractable  in  t'hc  hands  of 
plant  breeders. 

Freesia  Purity  is  again  in  bloom  in 
the  Rural  Grounds’  glasshouse,  and  is 
even  better  than  last  year,  all  the  plants 
grown  from  the  larger  conus  carrying 
from  Go  to  05  buds  and  blooms  each. 
Planted  three  in  six-inch  pots,  they  grow 
over  20  inches  high  under  ordinary  cool 
greenhouse  treatment’,  and  form  veritable 
hanks  of  bloom  at  this  season.  Fig.  34, 
page  70,  represents  a  raceme  of  flowers  in 
natural  size,  but  utterly  fails  to  convev 
an  idea  of  the  purity  of  color.  There  is  a 
touch  of  yellow  in  the  throats  of  some 
of  the  blooms,  but  the  general  effect’  is 
that  of  translucent,  alabaster  whiteness 
Very  good  specimens  of  commercial  Free¬ 
sia  refracts  alba,  pro  wing  near,  look  cheap 
and  tawdry  beside  Purity,  but  have  more 
fragrance  than  the  latter.  'I  he  comnier 
cial  Refractas  generally  have  hut  five  fo 
seven  blooms  in  a  raceme,  while  those  of 
Purity  often  open  nine  to  11  large  flow¬ 
ers.  The  production  of  such  a  strain  by 
prolonged  breeding  within  the  species  is  a 
meritorious  horticultural  achievement 
The  originator,  Mr.  Rudolph  Fischer 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  is  still  endeavoring  to 
perfect  his  strain,  and  spares  no  effort  to 
keep  it  up  to  its  present  high  standard. 

w.  v.  F 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT. 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 


Dcpi.  >;a. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest 
Syrup  Cans  anti  Map  l’ails. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Llnesvllle,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfns.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 


GARDEN  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

needed  by  the  home  or  market  gardener.  A 
special  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS’  un.VI^sal 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

for  every  condition  of  truck  growing  from 
drill  and  hill  seeding  to  last  cultivation. 
Free  Booklet  on  planting  and  cultivating 
the  garden;  gives  fFfft?  TOfj*  The  E»sy  Running 
full  description.  (Hill  I" Iff 
Write  for  it.  “ 


Line 


AMEB  PLOW  CO.,  64  Market  Bt„  Boston,  Mass. 


MORE  MAPLE  SUGAR 


From  your  Hugnr  bush  with  the  mime  labor  and  with  • 
out  injuring  your  trees,  by  using  Post’s  Improved 
Eureka  (Sup  Spout*.  The  reason  why  Is  the  "air 
trap,--  n  special  patented  feature 

POST’S 

Improved 
Eureka 


sea  tlie  flow  when' 

every  minute  counts. 
Each  genuine  Post’s 
I  Spout,  has  signature 
1  on  label  thus:  ’’0.  O. 
1'ost.”  Look  for  it.  It 
protects  you.  No.  1,  Jilt 
in.  long,  per  1UU,  11.71; 
No.  2.31!  In.  long,  per  100,  IL&O^ 


More  Sap 
Every  Day 
for  More 
(lays  and 
Make  You 
More  Money 


SAP 

SPOUTS 

Sample!  of 
ear h, 6c ,  lot! 
of  300  <lo- 
livcredf.o.b. 
paid  on 
roceipt  of 
price.Agunt! 
wanted.  Cat¬ 
alogue  f  roe. 

C.  C  8TKLLB,  Role  H’fV,  76  Fifth  At*.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 


IF  YOU  CAN’T  GtT  14  MORE  SAP  WITH 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS 

I’LL  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY 

I  knew  whit  niy  Sup  Spouts  will  do,  so  I  c»n  afford  to 
guarantee  them  to  produce  X  more  sap  with  less  Injury  to 
the  tr*»*H  than  others. 

The  old-fnehioned,  g«l- 
vAtiiced  iron  spouts  nro 
true  killrm.  But  the 
Grimm  Spoilt®  more 
than  p*iy  their  cont  in 

one  Benson.  I’erinit  (frimm  B])mit  No.  6, 
practical  return ng.  and  w  ith  or  without  hook, 
use  of  u  practical 

lluc\  ct  Cover.  If  you  use  them  yon  11  have  to  buy  four  In- 
Htead  of  three  gallon  syrup  cans.  MY  ItKIflllT  CHAKCOA1, 
TIN  (A  N  8  cost  no  more  then  the  cheap, leaky  Coke  Tin  Cane. 
Mine  are  honeet  mcniUTe,  do  not  lruk  and  I  11  deliver  them 
F.  O.  B.  your  Htution  in  lot®  of  60  or  more  at  110.00  per 
luo  cash.  Sample  spout  FREE.  Sample  can  14  ct*.  Let  me 
Bund  you  catalog  of  T.vutiorotoTfl  and  ull  flriJt-cl®®B  maple 
sugar  making  uteiiBilH.  Ank  for  print 

G.  H.  GRIMM.  KHutland,  Vfc 


Spraying  Made  Easy 

By  Using 

STAHL’S 

Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfits 

and  Prepared  Mixtures 

Save  your  trees,  vines  and  plants 
from  I  he  ravages  ot  scale,  fungi 
and  worms  by  spraying,  and  thus  insure  mi  increased 
yield.  Every  farmer,  gardener,  fruit  or  flower 
grower  should  write  at  mice  for  our  free  catalog, 
describing  Excelsior  , ■'praying  Outfits,  and  con¬ 
taining  inueli  Information  on  how  to  spruy  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

WM.  HTAll I,  Hi’ltAYKIt  CO.,  Ilox  30.0,  (piluey,  111. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  {rood  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
• — found  Ibeir  defects  anti 
invented  the  Kclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  tin  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLRY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


CAHOON 


is  the  name  of  the  most  accurate  and  dur¬ 
able  Hand  Heed  Sower  on  the  mar- 
pit.  Hows  4  to  5  acres  per  hour. 
.Write  for  new  booklet,  ’  Ho  wing 
for  Results”  and 50th  anniver¬ 
sary  souvenir.  „ 

GOODELL  COMPANY 
14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H.. 


MORE 


'and  better  ones,  earlier  to  mature 
'  and  using  less  seed,  when  you  plant 
with  our 

Acme  Hand  Planter 

[  Deposits  seed  at  just  the  right  depth  in 
I  moist  soil.  Neither  seed  nor  soil  can  dry 
out.  Seed  grows  at  once.  Cheapest  and 
easiest  way  to  plant.  Works  well  In  any  mil, 
,  Bod  or  new  laud.  If  your  denier  can’t  fur¬ 
nish  it,  send  Cl  and  his  name;  we  will 
ehlp  charges  paid.  Wrltefor  booklet, 
“The  Acme  of  Potato  Profit,"  Freo 
Potato  Implement  Co. 

Box  525, 

f  Traverse  City, 

Mich. 


The  Deyo  Air  Cooled 
POWER  SPRAYER 

No  Water  Required.  Hundreds  in  Use. 

Write  for 
Spraying; 

Catalogue  5 

Simple 
Durable 

Economical  _ 

It.  II.  DEYO  &  CO.,Iilnghamton,  New  Y  ork 


,^Save  Y  our  T  rees^\ 

Kill  Sar  Jose  Scale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  wit  h  a  spraying  solution  of 


Good’s' 


Soap  No.  3 


aCaustlc  Potash  ( 

Whale-Oil 

Sure  death  to  Insects.  No  sulphur,  salt, 
mineral  oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  fo 
plant  life.  Endorsed  by  IJ.  K.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual  of  cause, 
treat  ment  and  cure  of  t  ree  diseases,  free. 
Write  to-day.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original 
Maker,  945  North  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 


A 


DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
tine  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SAI.I- 
M INK— tlie  host,  Safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
Tlie  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  tlie  result  of  ten  years  "At  It"  and 
‘‘Know  How."  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  witli  cold  water  makes  2(1  gal 
Ions  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


Horse-Power  Spramotor 


Will  pay  for  itself  the  first  season 
in  removing  wild  mustard  from 
your  fields. 

Automatic  in  action  throughout; 
everything  under  control  of  driver 
without  stopping. 

Machine  automatically  stops  at 
125  lbs.  pressure,  starting  again  at 
100  lbs. 

Tell  us  your  needs.  You  will 
get  expert  advice. 

Our  86-page  I  realise  D  free. 
Agents  wanted. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.V,  LONDON,  CAN. 


PRATT’S 


66 


SCALECIDE 


99  Soluble 
Petroleum 


WILL  POSITIVE! LY  DKSTKOY 


SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  ETC. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Treed.  Samples,  Trices  ami  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

13.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Dept.  A.,  XI  Broadway,  PiTBW  YORK  CITY. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  Constituent  Talks. — This  is  about 
the  first  time  I  have  been  touched  up  by 
a  constituent.  1  begin  to  see  how  Mr. 
Wadsworth  and  those  other  gentlemen 
feel  when  farmers  get  after  them.  1  never 
expected  that  my  advice  about  “licking  a 
stamp”  would  be  stuck  to  me ! 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hope  Farm  Man:  Whllfj  I 
think  you  are  a  good  sort  of  a  follow,  and 
enjoy  your  i,oi>e  Farm  philosophy  more  than 
anything  I  have  ever  read  in  that  line,  st.ll 
i  have  two  “bones"  to  pick  with  you  and 
hereby  proceed  to  pick  ’em.  Some  years  ago 
when  i  first  began  to  take  your  excellent 
paper  you  served  us  all  an  awful  mean  trick. 
We  were  all  anxious  to  see  your  smiling  face 
— and  what,  did  you  do  hut  sit  down  on  the 
wheelbarrow  witli  your  back  to  the  camera, 
and  in  a  cold  unfriendly  manner  turn  your 
hack  to  all  your  friends.  Now,  honor  bright  ! 
wasn't  that  using  us  Just  terrible?  But  I 
forgave  you  for  that  however,  and  while  it 
was  something  new  for  me  to  do  entirely  - 
I  voted  for  you  for  Congress  because  I  be¬ 
lieved  you  were  the  best  representative  of  the 
people  on  either  ticket.  And  then  what  did 
you  do  mi  Christmas  night  hut  go  down  to 
the  chinch,  r.nd  tell  about  HO  of  your  children, 
young  and  old,  that  Christmas'  story  “llow 
Cousin  Woodchuck  Played  Santa  Claus"  when 
you  know  there  are  eighty  thousand  of  us 
Just  crazy  to  hear  it,  and  we  till  belong 
to  the  family,  and  l  think  have  a  right  to 
hear  it.  Why,  i  have  not  heard  a  real  good 
story  since  you  told  the  one  about  the  cow 
and  Johnny  Bee.  And  now  see  here,  Mr. 
llo”'*  Farm  Man,  If  you  don’t  tell  us  that 
story.  I  am  not  so  sure  I  ca,n  forgive  you 
tills  time.  But.  seriously  now,  and  jokes 
aside,  everybody  that  belongs  to  Hie  great 
Hope  Farm  family,  and  wants  to  hear  this 
Story  will  please  signify  it  by  sending  the 
Hope  Farm  man  a  souvenir  postal  card. 
Come  on  now,  everybody  stand  up  and  “lick 
a  stamp  for  the  Hope  Farm  man."  I  want: 
also  to  say  the  red  letter  Bible  you  sent  me 
for  two  new  subscribers  Is  a  Jewel.  I  ex¬ 
pected  It  would  he  good,  as  everything  you 
send  out  Is  lirst  class.  Hut  Dial  was  a  sur¬ 
prise.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  you  de¬ 
sire  and  trusting  you  will  still  continue  to 
knock  down  frauds  and  help  up  all  honest 
endeavor.  a.  n.  t:. 

I  didn’t  have  tiny  money  to  pay  for 
votes,  and  if  I  can  square  the  account 
with  words — it’s  easy  for  me.  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  that  a  representative  ought 
to  do  what  his  constituents  desire.  When 
Henry  George  was  asked  to  run  for 
Mayor  of  New  York  he  said  that  a  certain 
number  of  men  must  first  put  themselves 
on  record  as  wanting  him  to  run.  That 
was  sensible,  for  while  Mr.  George  had 
theories  that  he  believed  in  and  principles 
that  lie  stood  for,  it  was  not  his  place  to 
attach  them  to  a  race  for  office  unless 
a  fair  number  of  citizens  wanted  it  done. 
As  to  my  stories,  they  are  designed  for 
children,  and  not  particularly  for  grown 
folks,  f  have  heard  people  say  they 
didn’t  want  “baby  food” — when  really 
what  they  needed  most  of  all  was  to  get 
hack  nearer  childhood.  I  will  leave  it  to 
the  crowd,  ff  any  of  our  grown-ups  want 
that  story  or  “llow  Daniel  Donkey  Lost 
His  Voice”  or  “llow  Lewis  Lamb  Played 
Lion”  they  can  have  their  choice! 

Lime  Matters. — The  friend  who  writes 
the  following  thinks  he  has  me  in  a 
corner.  A  man  out  West  told  me  that  if 
you  corner  a  Yankee  he  will  proceed  to 
corner  the  corner  and  make  it  so  useful 
that  those  who  cornered  him  will  pay  him 
Itis  price. 

In  a  recent  Issue  you  sny  that  the  water 
from  your  well  contains  so  much  lime  that 
the  water  pipes  are  stuffed  with  it.  Still 
you  go  on  to  sa.v  that  your  soil  needs  lime 
and  you  Intend  to  use  If  freely.  How  can 
you  explain  such  statements? 

Not  being  a  scientist  T  make  no  attempt 
to  explain.  All  I  know  is  that  the  water 
pipes  were  choked  with  lime,  and  that  the 
water  from  our  drilled  well  is  well 
charged  with  lime.  I  also  know  j'ust  as 
positively  that  when  1  put  lime  on  our 
soil  and  harrow  it  in  I  get  better  returns. 
Some  crops,  like  Alfalfa,  clover  and 
wheat  or  grass  are  very  much  better  for 
the  lime — while  corn  or  rye  do  not  show 
equal  gain.  My  experience  induces  me 
to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  whenever,  in 
our  section,  grass  “runs  wild”  as  wc  say 
f  would  put  on  a  good  dressing  of  lime 
before  plowing  and  reseeding.  T  have 
been  told  by  those  who  live  in  strong  lime¬ 
stone  sections  that  even  there  the  soil 
sometimes  grows  sour  and  will  not  re¬ 
spond  properly  to  clover  until  a  quantity 
of  slaked  lime  is  applied!  T  am  not  a 
chemist  and  can  only  make  a  guess  at  the 
reason.  There  are  evidently  two  or  more 
ways  in  which  lime  serves  the  plant.  It 
provides  needed  plant  food  and  most  soils 
seem  to  contain  enough  for  this  purpose. 
Another  action  of  lime,  very  important  on 
many  old  soils,  is  that  of  neutralizing 
acids  or  “sweetening”  so  that  plants  may 
thrive  and  grow.  The  baby  obtains  enough 
lime  from  his  food  to  nourish  and  build 
■up  his  body,  but  sometimes  when  his 
stomach  is  out  of  order  a  little^  lime  water 
will  put  it  right.  1  understand  that  lime 
might  he  present  in  a  form  suitable  for 
plant  food  and  yet  not  capable  of  “sweet¬ 


ening”  the  soil.  Thus  I  understand  that 
the  water  out  of  my  soil  may  contain  lime 
enough  to  stuff  the  pipes,  and  yet  the 
surface  soil  may  be  so  sour  that  another 
form  of  lime  is  needed  to  lit  ii  for  crops. 
I  observe  that  old  land  which  has  lain 
neglected  for  a  time  is  usually  helped  by 
lime. 

Wastes. — In  Missouri  I  met  a  good 
farmer  who  said : 

"1  gather  from  what  you  say  that  in 
the  East  the  problem  is  to  make  much 
from  little.  In  the  West  we  have  thus 
f;ir  been  satisfied  to  make  little  from 
much.  A  fool  or  a  careless  man  can  make 
little  out  of  much,  hut  wisdom  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  much  from  little.” 

I  lie  next  day,  in  speaking  of  the  wealth 
of  southwest  Missouri  as  a  fruit  section, 
a  well-known  fruit  grower  said: 

“Wc  have  a  saying  that  a  cow  cannot 
walk  through  one  of  our  orchards  with¬ 
out  putting  one  foot  on  a  stone  and  tin- 
other  on  a  gold  dollar!” 

When  lie  said  this  I  had  to  think  of  the 
old  New  England  hills  where  1  lived  as 
a  boy.  A  good-sized  cow  would  have  one 
foot  on  a  rock  and  the  other  in  the  path 
that  leads  to  the  poorhouse — for  those 
who  chose  to  follow  it.  Neither  the  cow 
nor  her  owner  went  over  it.  They  dug 
it  up  and  raised  crops,  banked  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  and  sent  the  money  “out  West”  to 
help  develop  the  country.  Gold  dollars 
were  hard  to  get  in  those  days,  hut  we 
1  .anted  that  it  paid  to  change  the  road 
through  the  fields  every  few  years  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  old  road — for  there  we  got  the 
best  yield.  The  constant  stirring  of  the 
soil  by  hoofs  and  wheels  gave  the  “in¬ 
tense  culture”  that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
Clark’s  grass  yield.  So  that  the  “road  to 
the  poorhouse”  will  he  found  rich  from 
the  very  travel  of  poverty.  This  might 
surely  he  called  taking  much  from  little. 

The  western  .  farmer  is  inclined  to 
smile  at  us  for  paying  out  money  for 
plant  food.  They  considered  it.  remark¬ 
able  that  a  farmer  in  southern  Maryland 
should  pay  $2  or  more  a  ton  for  stable 
manure  in  New  York  and  then  be  willing 
to  pay  freight  for  that  long  distance.  Or 
that  farmers  should  find  the  manure  from 
one  city  worth  more  than  that  from  an¬ 
other!  The  typical  western  farmer  boasts 
that  he  does  not  need  to  go  outside  of 
his  own  rich  soil  for  plant  food,  and  yet 
he  is  doing  it — only  while  the  eastern  man 
buys  nitrogen  in  blood  or  bone  or  nitrate 
of  soda  the  western  man  gets  it  for  noth¬ 
ing.  His  great  crops  of  clover  bring  him 
nitrogen  equal  to  that  in  tons  of  nitrate 
of  soda  every  year.  He  is  going  away 
from  his  farm  for  plant  food  as  truly  as 
the  eastern  farmer  does.  The  latter  pays 
money  for  nitrogen  which  originally  came 
out  of  the  air  as  surely  as  that  which  the 
clover  brings.  Thus  the  western  farmer 
is  already  using  outside  fertility,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  he  will  see  that  it  is  no  dis¬ 
grace  to  obtain  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  where  he  can  buy  them  cheapest. 

I  hose  western  farmers  are  far  ahead  of 
us  in  the  use  of  clover.  I  fear  that  the 
habit  or  fashion  of  using  fertilizers  makes 
some  men  careless  in  the  use  of  clover 
and  peas  for  green  manuring  or  fodder. 
Wc  get  in  the  habit  of  buying  nitrogen 
about  as  farmers’  wives  begin  to  imy 
bread  from  the  baker  rather  than  make  it. 
When  I  came  to  see  how  farming  is  done 
on  those  western  prairies  the  loss  of  plant 
food  was  not  so  apparent  as  I  had  sup¬ 
posed.  Of  course,  1  am  speaking  of  the 
level  or  rolling  lands  where  there  is  not, 
or  did  not  seem  to  be,  a  heavy  surface 
wash.  The  failure  to  cut  and  cure  the 
cornstalks  as  we  do  seems  like  a  great 
waste,  but  nearly  all  of  it  gets  back  to 
the  soil  after  all.  When  1  began  to  talk 
about  the  use  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  connection  with  manure  I  struck 
dull  cars  because  the  western  people, 
while  willing  to  admit  that  stable  manure 
is  useful  and  possibly  necessary,  cannot 
see  why  it  is  not  the  whole  thing  need¬ 
ful.  The  best  illustration  1  can  think  of 
is  what  they  are  finding  out  regarding 
corn.  For  years  and  even  now  the  great 
majority  of  these  farmers  were  sure  that 
corn  was  the  only  grain  needed  to  fit 
stock  for  market.  Now.  experiment  after 
experiment  shows  that  fair  quantities  of 
wheat  bran,  linseed  oil,  dried  blood  or 
tankage  may  he  profitably  bought  and 
fed  to  cattle  and  hogs  with  the  corn. 
Some  of  these  experiments  certainly  show 
that  it  paid  to  buy  these  feeds  even  when 
the  farm  was  loaded  with  corn.  Step  by 
step  farmers  will  learn  why  such  things 
pay,  and  the  fertilizer  question  will  come 
easy  when  it  is  needed.  1  heard  a  man 
say  that  when  Towa  farmers  grow  Alfalfa 
as  they  should,  and  put  most  of  their 
corn  into  the  silo,  Iowa  will  produce 
butter  enough  to  supply  the  entire  country. 
'I’ll at  is  not  such  an  exaggerated  state¬ 
ment  as  one  might  think,  but  even  in  that 
happy  day  there  would  be  a  chance  for 
eastern  dairymen.  For  the  greatest  west¬ 
ern  waste  of  all  is  not  in  plant  food  or 
stock  food,  great  as  these  appear,  hut  in 
the  awful  tolls  paid  to  railroads  and 
handlers,  h.  w.  c. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largeat  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAYANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Gasoline  Engine 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME 

Wo  will  soil  a 
334  h.  p.,  5  h.  p. 
nnd  7  h.  p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  sta¬ 
tionary  complete 
for  Imlf  price.  i 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

500  N.  Fourth  St. 

W  rights  villc. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVE.T 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Aland  jm 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute.’? 

Far  superior  to  emery* 
or  stone.  Grinds  any  ! 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  partieu 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address. 
ROYAL  foiO.  CO..  226  E.  Walnul  SI 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 

Self-anchoring  and  Stump.  . 
anchored.  .Something  new.  A /■*  Powerful, 
Full  ail  ordinary  Btump  iu  /m 
minutes.  1  to  5  Jm  nanny, 

acres  at  a  sot-  LOW 

ting.  Different  S’—  //.  M  _  .  . 

sizes  to  suit  II  trill Dh.  rriCCU. 

all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Milne  Mfg.  Co,  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  ^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

I  GASOLENE 

rENGINE 

"For  Pumping,  Cream 
^Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma- 
^chincs.  etc.  FBEE  TEIAL 
_ Ask  for  catalog  all  sizes 

GILSON  mfg.  CO.  144  Pork  2t.  Pott  Washington,  771s. 


Stationary, 
Portable  and 
Hoisting. 

Catalogue  on  Krqtirnl. 

W.  D.  DUNNINfi, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracn.se,  N.  Y 


“Woodpecker”  casolinb 

.  H  .  ENGINES 

NO  TROUBLE 

HtArtlng,  winter  or  auintner. 

With  export!  or  experiment!. 

With  fcnind»tl'>n  or  oonnoutioofl. 
With  poor  ad]tmtmont!. 

With  had  mixture!. 

With  faulty  ignition. 

With  oxpona'ivn  repair!. 

3)4  n.  P.  7  H.  P.  14  H.  P.  Will,  unfair  factory. 

Heady  to  Hun  on  Hon. I  Jor  Catalogue,  Prices  anil 

(liwHnoar  Alcohol.  Frw  Trial  Plan. 

WOODPECKER.  UtthSt.  OUlue.  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO. 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal,  Mounted  or 
Stationai*y. 

BOTH  CIRCULAR  > NT)  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland, Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  EH. 


Saw  Outfit 


■  mofl 
I  fur  i 

9  Don 

L. 


A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
Baw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
fumouo  6  U.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

Most  convenient  and  practical  Hawing  dorled: 
most  handy  and  dependable  englno.  Given  no  trouble  In  starting  i  n  coldest  weather.  Knglne  c  n  bo  used 
for  any  other  work— emu  ,y  tli  tuchd  o.  We  make  a  full  Hue  of  cawing  outfits,  gasoline  engineH,  etc. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  to  day  and  as,k  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  ns  for  morn  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  lie  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
Ho  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  bo  determined,  engines  which  wore  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  In  active  service, 

Send  stamp  for  “C'4"  Catalogue  to  nearest  oftjne, 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  HI.,  New  Vork.  R39  Franklin  Ht,,  Hanlon. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chltngu.  UUf  (  r»ig  Mt„  Went,  Moiitroal,  I*.  U. 

40 North  7 tb  St.,  1'hllndnlphl*.  U3  I'ltt  Ht„  H/duuy,  N.  «.  IV, 

Ani.i'Kur.  OR,  llnrana,  Culm, 


OHNSTON' 

MOWER  No.  lO. 


Requires  least 
trouble  to  oper¬ 
ate  of  any  mow¬ 
er  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  is  always 
ready  for  work. 
Runs  smoothly, 
cuts  a  clean  swarth  in 
light  or  heavy  crop, 
on  rough  and  smooth 
ground.  The  roller 
bearings  and  Hoimralo 
,  bushings,  which  do  not 
run  dry  or  heat,  make 
^  this  the  lightest  in  draft 
and  the  easiest  mower  on 
man  and  team.  More  stood  mower  fea¬ 
tures  in  this  machine  than  in  any  other 
mower  on  the  market. 

In  passing  obstructions,  turning  cor¬ 
ners.  avoiding  stones  or  working  on  un¬ 
even  ground,  the  raising  lever,  aided  by 
the  foot  lever,  raises  the  bar  easily  to 
the  necessary  height  and  angle.  Going 


to  and  from  the  field  the  bar  folds  read¬ 
ily  and  is  securely  held  in  place. 

Mower  is  built  high  for  power,  and 
wide  for  balance  and  even  draft. 

The  ,10111184011  No.  10  Mower  is  fully 
described  in  our  new  J907  Johnston 
Hook,  whiclj  we  want  to  send  free  to 
'  every  farmer  who  is  in- 
Oenr  tR  terested  in  a  new  mow- 
Drive  er— the  book  describes 

also  our  complete  line 
of  “Notin  the  Trust” 

.  tools  for  the 
farm,  tools 
that  every  good 
farmer  needs. 
iWrite  for  the 
i  book  today. 


The 

Johnston  Harvester  Co., 
Boxlil,  itutavla,  N.  Y. 
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TEES  WATER  CATTLE. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
explain  the  cause  of  “tease-water”  cattle?  I 
have  a  calf  which  some  say  is  a  tease-water. 
The  dam  and  sire  are  Durham,  no  kin  what¬ 
ever,  and  the  calf  a  tease-water.  Will  some 
of  the  readers  explain  this?  w.  P.  s. 

Sistersville,  \V.  Va. 

This  name  should  he  Teeswater.  the 
ancestors  of  the  Durham  or  Short-horn 
cattle  having  taken  that  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  specimen  from  which  the 
original  Short-horn  was  first  bred  was 
selected  from  that  breed  of  cattle  which 
were  found  along  the  banks  of  the  River 
'Fees,  which  divides  Northumberland  and 
Durham  counties,  England.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  breed  of  cattle,  dating  back 
so  far  as  the  history  goes  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Distinct  pedigrees  are  traceable 
back  to  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  conditions  along  the  banks  of  the 
River  Tees  seem  to  have  been  very  fav¬ 
orable  for  a  high  state  of  development 
and  improvement  of  this  superb  breed 
of  cattle.  At  that  time,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  they  seem  to  have  been  princi¬ 
pally  red  and  white  in  color  and  from  this 
fact  I  suppose  your  correspondent  calls 
them  “tease-water”  cattle,  and  that  the 
calves  bred  by  him  show  this  color  of 
their  ancestors  in  a  marked  way,  which 
would  go  to  indicate  a  case  of  well-de¬ 
veloped  atavism.  J.  h.  stewart. 


STEAMING  CORN  FODDER. 

Will  it  pay  to  steam  dry  corn  fodder  for  a 
herd  of  17  cows?  I  have  the  boiler  and 
pipes  handy.  reader. 

A  neighbor  made  a  practice  of  steam¬ 
ing  cut  fodder  in  a  primitive  and  limited 
way.  He  steamed  only  what  the  cows 
refused  to  eat.  His  method  was  to  gather 
in  a  heap  what  was  left  in  brinks  during 
day,  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  it, 
then  pour  on  a  pail  of  boil  ng  water,  cov¬ 
ering  the  pile  with  a  blanket.  1  his 
steamed  fodder  was  eaten  with  more  rel¬ 
ish  than  when  fed  at  first  dry.  1  should 
say  it  would  pay  to  steam  fodder,  one 
feed  at  a  time,  one  mess  ahead.  There 
would  be  less  waste  and  cows  should  give 
more  milk,  because  of  feed  being  eaten 
with  better  relish.  If  cow’s  nose  goes  up 
in  the  air  at  sight  of  fodder,  look  for 
a  shrink  at  the  pail.  A.  P. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

We  have  known  of  steamed  oats  being 
fed  with  very  satisfactory  results,  and  are 
inclined  to  think  that  in  many  instances 
the  value  of  a  ration  is  increased  by 
cooking.  However,  very  much  depends 
on  the  individual  l'kes  and  dislikes  of  the 
animals  that  are  being  fed.  In  feeding 
for  a  test,  we  always  endeavor  to  cater 
to  the  appetite  of  the  cow  that  is  making 
the  record.  One  animal  will  take  beets 
in  preference  to  turnips;  another  will, 
perhaps,  prefer  turnips  to  beets.  One  cow 
might  relish  a  cooked  ration,  while  an¬ 
other  want's  everything  raw.  Of  course, 
the  plan  of  studying  individual  appetites 
of  half  a  dozen  animals  that  are  being 
officially  tested  is  rather  more  practic¬ 
able  than  would  be  the  application  of  the 
sanie  principle  to  all  the  animals  in  a 
large  herd,  because  one  can  well  afford 
to  devote  considerable  time  and  attention 
to  the  cows  that  are  making  good  records. 
Within  the  past  two  months  we  have  had 
seven  cows  officially  tested,  that  have 
made  seven-day  butter  records,  ranging 
from  20  to  almost  25  pounds  each ;  and 
at  this  writing  are  testing  another  that 
yesterday  made  a  little  over  four  pounds 
butter,  so  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
study  closely  the  individual  preferences 
of  a  number  of  different  animals.  We 
might  say,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
none  of  these  have  we  thought  it  advis¬ 
able  to  cook  any  of  the  feed.  We  should 
think  that  corn  fodder,  if  dry,  would  be 
very  materially  improved  by  steaming. 
Our  experience  with  corn  fodder,  how¬ 


ever,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
silage.  STEVENS  BROS.-IIASTINGS  CO. 

Lacona,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  only  one  man  who  has  made 
any  extended  test  of  steaming.  This  was 
done  by  using  a  box  into  which  cut  corn 
fodder  and  grain  was  placed.  In  this  case 
a  farm  heater  was  used,  and  hot  water 
was  thrown  upon  the  mixed  feed.  The 
cover  was  immediately  shut  down,  and 
the  contents  of  the  box  left  for  some  time 
to  thoroughly  steam  up.  There  could  be 
no  objection  to  this  method  with  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  steam  pipe  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  The  farmer  above  mentioned 
regards  the  steam  pipe  as  advisable.  He 
is  no  longer  using  the  steaming  box,  be¬ 
cause  he  produces  milk  for  a  Borden  con- 
detisery,  and  that  concern  objected  to  the 
steaming  of  stalks  as  much  as  they  object 
to  the  use  of  silage.  Whether  it  will  pay 
to  steam  cut  corn  fodder  for  a  herd  of 
17  cows  will  depend  upon  circumstances. 
I  cannot  say  much  about  this  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  because  we  do  not  think 
it  would  pay  us  as  we  are  situated.  Our 
herd  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  this  one 
and  we  frequently  feed  considerable  corn 
fodder.  In  our  case,  the  fodder  is  not 
very  coarse,  and  the  cows  are  fed  so  that 
they  will  eat  nearly  all  the  stalks.  Some¬ 
times  we  cut  the  coarse  stalks,  throw  into 
a  pile  and  let  them  heat  a  little  to  soften, 
when  the  cows  clear  the  feeding  troughs 
in  good  shape.  I  have  known  feeders 
to  add  salt  in  piling  up  the  cut  stalks  to 
hasten  the  heating  and  to  encourage  closer 
eating.  Some  even  sprinkle  grain  on  the 
stalks,  but  we  have  never  resorted  to  any 
of  these  dodges,  because  we  have  not 
found  it  necessary.  T  can  imagine  con¬ 
ditions  where  something  of  the  sort  might 
be  necessary  or  expedient.  As  for 
warming  drinking  water  for  cows,  we  did 
not  feel  sure  that  anything  was  gained  the 
one  Winter  that  we  practiced  it.  We 
have  spring  water  running  into  a  trough 
in  the  yard.  I  hope  to  get  the  water  into 
the  stable  some  day,  but  even  now  T  do 
not  think  it  will  pay  us  to  warm  the 
spring  water.  If  we  had  a  boiler  al¬ 
ready  heated  up  and  could  warm  the 
water  without  any  trouble,  possibly  we 
might’  do  it.  This  is  a  question  that  often 
comes  up  in  the  farmers’  institute,  and  T 
believe  the  answer  commonly  given  is 
that  under  ordinary  conditions  it  will  not 
pay  to  warm  the  drinking  water  for 
cows.  H.  H.  L. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

Another  Run  Record. — I  have  just  been 
reading  Mr.  Cosgrove's  poultry  account  for 
November,  and  wish  to  give  an  account  of  a 
pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets  whose  egg 
record  so  far  has  been  remarkable.  They 
were  hatched  last  April  and  first  part  of 
May  under  hens,  180  eggs  being  set  under  12 
hen’s.  Every  pullet  raised  was  kept,  the 
number  being  C6.  These  are  in  a  pen  13  x 
14 Vi  feet,  walls  six  feet  high.  The  eggs  laid 
during  the  month  of  November  were  817.  for 
December  1.202.  and  for  the  first  three  days 
in  the  new  year  125.  They  commenced  laying 
in  October,  but  no  account  was  kept  until 
November  1  ;  since  then  a  strict  account  has 
bean  ker»t.  a.  r,.  s. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


AWFUL  ECZEMA  ON  HANDS. 

Troubled  From  Childhood  with  Skin  Erup¬ 
tions— Skin  Now  in  Splendid  Condition — 
Cured  by  Cuticura. 

“From  childhood  I  had  always  been 
troubled  with  skin  eruptions,  more  or  less, 
and  in  Winter  my  hands  would  crack  open 
all  over  the  back.  You  could  lay  a  straw 
in  any  of  them,  but  since  using  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Remedies  for  the  eczema  about  five 
years  ago  I  have  not  been  troubled  in 
any  way.  At  that  time,  I  think,  I  got  the 
eczema  from  handling  imported  hides  at 
the  Custom  House  stores.  I  doctored  for 
it  for  over  a  month  without  relief.  It  was 
on  my  hands  and  face,  and  my  hands  were 
swollen  twice  their  size.  After  losing 
time,  I  was  told  of  a  woman  wjiose  finger 
nails  had  fallen  off  and  was  cured  by 
the  Cuticura  Remedies,  so  I  tried  them 
and  I  was  cured,  and  my  skin  is  in  splen¬ 
did  condition  now,  and  does  not  crack  in 
cold  weather.  Henry  O’Neill,  4949  Girard 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  2,  1905.” 


BALM  ELIXIR 


THE  FAMOUS  LINIMENT 

that  in  four  years  has  made  a  host  of 
friends  in  every  state  and  seven 
foreign  countries.  Cures  Colic,  Dis¬ 
temper,  Pneumonia,  Strained  Ten¬ 
dons,  Rig  Knees,  Sore  Heels,  Thrush, 
Cuts,  Rheumatism,  etc.  Relieves  in¬ 
stantly.  Used  by  Veterinaries  and  best 
stables.  Dealers  say  it  outsells  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market.  PRICE  50c. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  got  it,  send  his 
full  address  and  50c  for  bottle  by  mail  to 
BALM-E  LIXIR  COR  P  O  R  A- 
TION,  Sanbornville,  N.  H. 
Distributed  by 

COOK,  EVERETT  &  PEN¬ 
NELL,  Portland,  Me. 
EASTERN  DRUG  CO., 
Roston,  Mass. 

CHAS.  N.  CRITTENTON  CO., 
New-  York. 


Put  up  Expressly  for  First-class 

FAMILY  no.  a. 

STABLE  USE 


*  v*- '  v-*  W'V 

A  Perfect  Antiseptic  Absorbent  and  Counterirritant. 


FOREST  FARM 

Imported  Guernsey  Cattle  Only 

Herd  headed  by  Champion  Island-bred  Bull 

ST.  AMANT 

Our  Herd  numbers  over  125  Head  which  was  the 
pick  of  the  Island.  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bull  Calves 
may  he  selected  by  those  who  wisli  to  improve  and 
increase  their  herds. 

PIGGERY  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Champion  English-bred  BERKSHIRES, 
MIDDLE  YORKSHIRES  and  TAMWORTHS. 

A.  A.  HODSMAN.  Prop.,  Babylon,  L.  I. 

M.  S.  SECORD,  Superintendent. 


BARBER  DE  KOL, 

4  mo.  old  Holstein  Bull  for  $37.50  with  all  registry 
papers,  He  is  a  promising  individual  in  every  way. 
His  dam,  granddam  and  great  granddain  are  all  great 
producers,  ranging  from  CO  to  104  lbs.  milk  per  day, 
two  of  them  making  official  records  of  25  and  3023  lbs. 
each,  the  latter  being  the  world's  record  at  the  tini6. 
First  remittance  for  this  bull  takes  him:  should  you 
he  too  late  your  money  will  he  returned. 


STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINGS  COMPANY,  Lacona,  N.  Y 

P.  S.— Bull  advertised  in  last  issue  is  sold. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

ci r  n n n  This is the  Rep°rt °f  my  c  1  r  n n n 

01  JjUUU  Great  DEC.  Special  Sale  OIDjUUU 

To  accommodate  the  many  who  were  unable  to  buy 
in  December,  1  will  continue  cut  prices  on  Registered 
Holstein  Cows,  Heifers,  Calves  and  Service  Bulls 
for  the  next  30  days. 


onn  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM  onn 

OUU  During  This  Special  SaleOUU 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  New  York. 


buxijIj  p’a.r.m: 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherlaml  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4®  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  lilt  1I.L,  Pougbquag,  N.  Y. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  GLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

R1VENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillliurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y’. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

The  Show  Ring  successes  and  very  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Advanced  Register  Annals  prove  that 
we  have  BEAUTY'  and  UTILITY  combined  in 
a  high  degree. 

Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale, 

both  home-bred  and  imported,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  excellence. 

Inspection  invited.  Tuberculin-tested. 

•I.  L.  HOPE,  Sup’t.,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  Oe  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Stop  Him  BEERY^IT 

You  needn’t  be  afraid  if  you 
have  a  Beery  bit  on  your 
horse.  10  days  free  trial  con¬ 
vinces.  Write  for  it  today. 

PROF.  J.Q  .  BEERY.  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


Read’s  *££  Rein  Holders 


Serious  accidents  due  to  reins  catching  under 
shaft  ends  avoided.  Ornamental,  2,000,000 
in  use.  Nickel  un<l  lint.  Rubber,  25c.  a  pair;  Brass,  HOc. 
A  I  C  A  hip  Rein  Supporters,  dash  Rein  Fastener, 
#4  LOU  horse  Tail  Tie,  Check  rein  Loop,  whiRletree 
Trace  Locks.  Demand  them  attached  to 
harness  and  carriages.  Sold  by  50,000  har¬ 
ness,  carriage,  hardware,  gen.  mdse,  dealers. 
If  yours  hasn’t  them,  insist  upon  his  getting 
all  kinds  for  you.  Rein  Supporters  and  Tail  Tie  in 
brass,  30c.  Oat.  85  free.  O.  It.  READ  MFC.  Co., Troy,  N.  V. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

calp  I\ 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


FOR  SA  LE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  Y’ork. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  2  cows,  4  heifers,  22  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


Polled  Durham  BuffIT 


Both  sexes  for  sale! 
Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  15 
00.  A.  E.  LEEDOM.  Freeland,  Mus.  Co.,  Ohio. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  E.  SHANNON,  007  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM ilSSKXl'S; 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY',  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


nimnpQ  Pure  bred,  choice  pigs,  3hS  months  old, 
UUnUUw  $0  to  $8;  pedigrees  furnished;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  J.  W.  Campbell.  Fairpolnt,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— Duroc  Jerseys,  Bred  Sows  and  Fall 
Pigs,  Choice  Bronze  Turkeys.  Partridge  Wyan- 
dottos,  Partridge  P.  Rocks,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  Rouen 
Ducks,  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  bred  from  imported  stock. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silvei 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Fharsalia,  New  York 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin*  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Uolsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
In  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  o«  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 


KALORAMA  FARM  RERKSHIRES 

were  shipped  into  almost  every  state  last  year,  and 
their  superior  qualities  are  recognized  wherever 
they  are  known. 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  young  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow  and  guaranteed  safe  with  pig,  at 
attractive  prices.  Who  wants  them? 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  Y'ork. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


Cl'ORTING  HOGS,  Cattle,  Sheep. 

Swine,  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and 
Rabbits.  Ten  cents  Fifty-six  page 
illustrated  catalogue.  C.  G.  Lloydt. 
Hept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


EFRRRTQ  Raise<1  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
rcnncio  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illns.  book  tic.  Oir.  price 
list  free.  s.  FAltNSWOltTlI,  Middletown,  Ohio 


COR  SALE— One  Percheron  Stallion  Colt,  three 
r  (3)  years  old  last  spring:  one  yearling  Marecolt, 
both  registered.  L.  L.  GREEN,  Bethesdu.  Md. 


KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  lor  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Our  barns  are  full  of  big- 
black  Jacks,  the  kind  that, 
will  please  you.  Write,  or 
come  to  see  us,  a  large  lot. 
to  select  from. 


JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


JACKS,  JACKS 

27  Jacks  27— Newton,  Kas. 

70  Jacks  70  I  35  Jennets  35. 
30  Saddle  Stallions  30i 

It)  Trotting  Stallions  lo 

lO  Pacing  Stallions  1<)> 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

We  are  in  the  greatest  breeding  district 
in  the  world  for  Mammoth  Jacks,  Saddle, 
and  Harness  Horses,  and  we  have  the- 
grandest  lot  to  show  you  of  any  firm  in  the  country.  It  Is  to  your 
interest  to  inspect  our  stock  before  buying.  Write  for  catalogue- 
or  come  to  see  us.  J,  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BKANCH  liAKN,  NEWTON,  KANSAS. 
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DISEASED  HENS. 

My  hens  have  some  disease  of  the  eyes. 
I  cannot  see  any  other  trouble.  The  swelling 
goes  around  sometimes  one  eye,  and  some¬ 
times  both ;  sometimes  one  first  then  the 
other,  but  sooner  or  later  both  of  them 
until  the  hen  cannot  see  and  starves  to 
death.  The  swelling  is  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut,  and  entirely  circles  the  eye.  The 
disease  has  been  among  my  hens  for  two 
or  three  years.  Perhaps  a  dozen  die  in  a 
year  from  it.  Just  as  soon  as  one  gets  it 
now  I  cut  its  head  off  and  feed  it  to  the  hogs. 

w.  M.  M. 

This  looks  like  the  first  stage  of  roup, 
but  it  may  be  something  else.  I  should 
try  bathing  t'he  head  with  a  solution  made 
of  one  part  spirits  of  turpentine  to  six 
parts  glycerine ;  bathe  the  head  three  or 
four  times  a  day;  and  mix  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  ginger,  cayenne  pepper 
and  mustard,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  lard. 
Mix  together  well,  t'hen  add  enough  flour 
to  make  a  dough  of  it ;  make  into  boluses 
as  big  as  the  top  joint  of  your  little  finger, 
and  give  one  every  12  hours.  Another 
remedy  is  to  pour  a  gill  of  kerosene  on 
a  pail  of  water,  take  the  bird  by  the  legs 
and  dip  its  head  deep  enough  to  cover 
t'he  eyes  into  the  kerosene — hold  it  there 
ten  seconds  or  so,  then  withdraw  and 
wipe  off  the  head  with  a  soft  rag.  Do  it 
once  a  day  for  three  days,  if  they  do  not 
improve  kill  and  bury  or  burn.  This  may 
take  the  feathers  off,  and  surely  will  if 
the  head  is  left  in  too  long. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  BURR  HEN¬ 
HOUSES. 

To  those  of  your  readers  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Burr  two-story  house  for 
2,000  hens,  and  the  records  of  one  house 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  follow  the  No.  3 
and  No.  4  houses  through  the  coming 
year.  No.  3  with  1,026  April  and  May 
batched  pullets;  they  had  been  fed  beef 
scrap  during  August  and  September  in 
my  absence,  and  consequently  laid  before 
full  maturity,  and  many  were  moulting 
in  November  and  December.  Note  right 
here  that  to  get  Winter  eggs  from  early 
pullets  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  lay 
before  late  September,  when  they  have 
gained  full  growth.  It  is  easy  to  keep 
them  back  by  cutting  out  all  beef  scrap 
after  August  1,  and  with  a  grass  run  and 
wheat  and  cracked  corn  they  will  grow, 
but  not  lay.  The  moving  of  them  into 
their  permanent  quarters  in  September 
will  retard  the  laying  about  two  weeks 
more,  and  when  they  begin  to  lay  they 
will  keep  it  up,  as  they  have  the  growth 
and  health  to  stand  the  strain.  The  No.  4 
house  was  partly  filled  by  November  1 
with  566  later  pullets,  and  324  were 
added  during  the  month.  The  pullets  in 
No.  3  laid  during  November  3,028  eggs; 
they  consumed  5,097  pounds  of  feed,  cost¬ 
ing  roughly  $76.31.  The  value  of  the 
eggs  at  36  cents  per  dozen  was  $90.84. 

I  he  pullets  in  No.  4  laid  during  Novem¬ 
ber  1,213  eggs,  consumed  3,864  pounds  of 
feed,  costing  roughly  $57.96.  The  value 
of  the  eggs  at  36  cents  per  dozen  was 
$36.39.  There  were  1.003  pullets  in  No.  3 
on  December  1,  and  19  immature  runts 
were  killed  or  died  during  the  last  month. 
Whole  corn  was  fed  to  both  houses  for 
two  weeks  during  my  absence,  in  place  of 
cracked  corn,  and  this  lowered  the  egg 
yield.  No  fine  feed  was  mixed  with  the 
beef  scrap,  which  I  think  also  checked 
the  normal  increase  in  egg  production 
during  this  month.  The  engine  is  not  yet 
in,  and  considerable  bone  was  ground  by 
hand  and  fed  to  both  houses. 

No.  3  laid  during  December  4.684  eggs 
and  consumed  4,760  pounds  of  feed,  cost¬ 
ing  $95.20.  The  eggs  at  36  cents  per 
dozen  were  worth  $140.52.  No.  4  con¬ 
tained  885  pullets,  and  one  died  during 
the  month.  They  laid  2,987  eggs,  con¬ 
suming  4,854  pounds  of  feed,  costing 
$72.81.  The  value  of  the  eggs  laid  at  the 
above  price  was  $89.61.  Of  course  we 
pet  a  much  better  price  than  36  cents  per 
dozen ;  in  fact,  we  average  a  better  price 
the  year  around,  but  that  is  a  fair  price 
for  the  ordinary  farmer.  You  will  notice 
that  while  one  pound  of  feed  nearly 


made  one  egg  in  No.  3  in  December,  it 
took  over  a  pound  and  a  half  of  feed  in 
No.  4  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  average 
for  all  the  houses  last  year  for  the  full 
12  months  was  about  one  pound  of  feed 
to  make  two  eggs.  With  feed  averaging 
l'A  cent  per  pound  and  eggs  at  30  cents 
per  dozen  gives  three  cents  worth  of 
feed  to  produce  10  cents  worth  of  eggs, 
leaving  a  margin  of  seven  cents  for 
labor,  rent,  mortality  and  profit. 

Maryland.  buchanan  burr. 


WHAT  KILLED  THE  GOSLINGS? 

For  two  years  I  have  tried  to  raise  geese. 
I.ast  year  I  set  five  eggs  under  a  hen  and 
she  hatched  out  two  nice  goslings.  They 
were  doing  finely  when  one  was  taken  lame 
and  dragged  around  for  two  weeks,  then  died. 
The  other  was  nice  and  smart,  but  fell  into 
some  cold  water,  and  he  went  lame.  I  have 
been  told  it  was  blackleg.  Will  some  one 
tell  me  what  was  the  cause?  Will  some  one 
tell  how  to  raise  geese?  Did  my  goslings 
get  cold?  c.  n.  h. 

Northboro,  Mass. 

I  will  say  in  a  general  way  that  gos¬ 
lings  will  go  into  the  water,  especially  if 
hatched  wtih  a  goose,  in  which  case  they 
are  always  hardier  and  stand  wetting 
much  better.  As  soon  as  able  to  walk 
they  will  stay  in  for  some  time  without 
any  bad  effects.  It  is  possible  if  these 
were  very  early  goslings  and  running 
with  a  hen  that  the  wetting  would  hurt 
them,  but  it '  was  much  more  likely  that 
they  got  hurt  in  some  way.  I  never 
heard  of  “blackleg.”  Goslings,  if  goose- 
hatched,  get  their  own,  living — grass  en¬ 
tirely — and  do  well.  If  hatched  with 
hens  they  must  be  placed  with  or  where 
there  is  plenty  of  short  green,  tender 
grass,  and  are  usually  fed  three  times  a 
day  with  “dough,”  cornmeal  mixed  hard 
dry  with  water,  (cracked  corn  mixed 
with  it  will  make  it  more  crumbly),  and 
should  have  fresh  water  every  meal,  but 
not  necessarily  very  much  at  one  time, 
and  not  enough  so  they  can  get  into  it  all 
over,  as  while  with  a  goose  they  run  in 
the  water  at  will.  With  a  hen  they  get 
wet  almost  as  easily  as  chickens,  and  so 
should  be  watered  in  shallow  dishes. 
The  only  disease  we  ever  had  was  one 
similar  to  that  affecting  young  chicks — 
white  dysentery,  in  rare  cases  when  very 
young,  and  a  kind  of  cholera  when  it 
gets  late  in  season  and  weather  is  hot  and 
feed  grass  is  tough  and  dry,  otherwise  we 
expect  to  raise  about  every  smart  gos¬ 
ling  put  out.  FRED  ALMY. 

Rhode  Island. 

GASOLINE  BURNERS 

FOR  BROODERS. 

Always  under  control.  Only  burner  made  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  weather.  Thousands  in  use  and 
never  an  accident  or  complaint.  As  perfect  as  skill 
and  money  can  make  them.  Price  $1.06  each  f.  o.  b. 
Omaha,  Box  R. 

OMAHA  STOVE  REPAIR  WORKS 

Omaha,  Neb. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching  and 
Brooding  plant  for  $7.50.  2  qts.  oil 
will  hatch  and  brood  the  chicks.  Our 
nest  system  is  the  latest  diocovory. 
Full  line  poultry  supplies.  Lowest 
prices.  Free  catalogue.  Write  today. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO., 
Box  212,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THE 


Means  that  our  new  application  of 
■L|C*Uf  Nature’s  own  method  hatches  bet- 
l»  t 1*  ter,  stronger,  brighter  chicks.  That’s 
■apawauAn  the  reason  for  the 
nit  I  HU U  New  Method 
Incubator.  The 
story  of  how  and 


why  it  does  it.  is  fully  tola  in  our 
new  free  catalog— send  for  it  and 
learn  the  New  Method  secret. 

The  New  Method  Incubator  Co., 
.136  W,  Main  St.,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


“Perfect”  Incubator 

j|0  Egg  Incubators 


$4.00 
...  6.45 

240  “  -  ....  9.25 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  incubator  is  on 
trial.  That’s  the  way  the  “Perfect”  is 
told.  Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 
Write  for  2  0-page  free  book. 


Tilt  United  Factories  Company,  Dept.  X3J  Clamland,  Ohio, 


ON  INCUBATORS  interesting  to  say? 

In  this  space  we  can  say  little  concerning  our  new 

Automatic  Buckeye  Incubator 

An  All  Metal,  Fire  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher 

feet  it  is  operated  Without  a  Thermometer 

Temperature  exactly  right  withoutadjusting  Regulator. 
Can’t  be  overheated.  Guaranteed  5  yea  .  Free  cat- 
aloguo  gives  Installment  plan  and  full  details. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  O. 


Buys  the  Best  j 

120-EGG 

Incubator 

freight  prepaid,  ever  made. 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
.  .  -  copper  tank;  hot  water; 

self-regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot  water 
Brooder  $4.50.  Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered 
together  $11.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our 
book,  “Hatching  Facts”  tells  all  about  them. 
Mailed  free.  Write  today. 

JSelle^Chyiln^iibatorCojJBojtig^acineJ^ 


The  100-egg  Hatching  Wonder  has  triple  case,  large 
aluminum-coated  tank,  double-jacketed  heater  and 
our  Victor  Regulator.  The  lamp  has  a  big  bowl,  wide 
burner  and  stout  metal  chimney.  Ventilated  egg 
chamber  with  double  glass  in  door  contains  movable 
egg-tray  with  nursery  below.  The  machine  Is  20 
Inches  long.  21  Inches  wide  and  14  inches  high.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  substantially  built  Incubator,  with  Its 
egg-tray  and  nursery,  aluminum-coated  tank,  double- 
jacketed  heater,  modern  lamp  and  automatic  regula¬ 
tor,  the  $7.90  price  includes  a  thermometer,  funnel 
and  book  of  Instructions,  telling  how  to  get  the  best 
results  from  the  Incubator,  all  delivered  at  any  rail¬ 
road  station  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

If  the  Brooder  Is  ordered  with  the  Incubator  the 
price  of  both  Is  only  $11.50  delivered  anywhere  InU.  S. 
east  of  the  Rockies.  The  price  of  the  Incubator  de¬ 
livered  west  of  the  Rockies  is  $9.90  and  the  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  $14.76. 

These  prices  are  delivered  at  yonr  railroad  station,  not  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  F.o.  b.  factory  means  that  you  may  have  to  pay  cart&go 
from  the  factory  to  their  station. 

Better  write  us  today ;  we  will  ship  promptly  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  order.  Money  returned  If  not  as  repre¬ 
sented. 

If  you  want  a  larger  machine  write  for  our  80-page 
“Victor  Book.”  Two-thirdsof  the  space  Isdevotedto 
giving  information  about  the  poultry  business.  The 
rest  tolls  the  truth  about  Victor  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  We  start  with  the  egg  and  give  pointers 
that  mean  Increased  profits  right  through  to  the 
heavy  fowls  ready  for  market,  llowto  make  hens  lay 
when  eggs  are  scarcest.  How  to  get  early  spring 
chickens  on  the  market  in  time  to  get  best  prices. 
Practical  hints  that  may  mean  money  whether  an  old 
hen  or  an  Incubator  does  the  hatching. 

We  want  you  to  have  the  book  and  willgUdly  send  It  to  you 
free  if  you  will  send  in  the  coupon  below,  or  send  us  &  postal 
card  asking  for  itif  you  don’t wantto  cut  thepaper. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III.  Established  1867. 


GKO.  KRTKL  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill.:  2  3  5 

Please  send  me  the  Victor  Book  FREE. 


Name . . 

Postofflce . . 

Route  No . Co . State. 


f  fVDAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

■  Thoroughly  testa  “Dandy”  Green 
H  n  ■Bone  Cutter.  Try  green  bone— it’s 
B  vr  a  cheap  chicken  reed.  Increase 
your  egg  supply.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log.  Stratton  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  108,  Brie,  Pa- 


BEST 

ON 

EARTH 


Eaton’s  Life  Saver 
Little  Chick  Food 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
order  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers 

R.  0.  EATON  GRAIN  &  FEED  CO., 

NORWICH,  N.  V. 


POULTRY  &  PIGE0H 


so 


I  E. 


for  every  need  in  our  line  including  famous 
KEYSTONE  FOODS.  Prices  right.  - 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Souvenir— FREE. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dept,  H,  Camden,  H.  J. 


jmr 


Poultry  Supplies 

—  *  We  keep  everything 

in  the  Poultry  Line 
1  YViVxm  —Fencing,  Feed,  In- 

1  “  ^  *  cubators,  Live  Stock, 

,  Brooders— anything— 

it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HQ,  26-28  Vesey  St,,  Hew  York. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— a  few  Cockerels  for  sale. 

V.  R.  WOOSTER,  Lysander,  New  York. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  it.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


‘  Send  for  free 
Catalogue- 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self  -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GKO.  U.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


IN ELAND 

INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Easy-to-run.  No  worry.  Begln- 
rners  get  from  80  to  95  chicks  from  100  es 
Brooder  beats  hen.  No  lice.  No  mi 
Strong  guarantee.  No  risk  for  you,  we  I 
that.  Free  catalog.  Agts.  wanted. 

PINELANQ  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 

I  B0X  DD«  .iAMESBURd,  H.  J. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


M  o  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators — written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  25  years  in  perfecting  them — by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu- 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight, 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wla. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit.  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


BONNIE  BRAE 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shotvs.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  reaay  in  any 
quantity  at $6  to  $8  per  100,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  fr<  e 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  PekinDueks 
still  on  hand  in  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  in  vie  n- 
ity  of  NewYork  City.  Incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity. 

HOMERS  FROM 

Empire  Pigeon  Loft. 

Mated  Homers  for  squab  breeding  for  sale.  Banded 
breeders,  $1.50  per  pair;  reduced  price  in  quantity. 

1..  MACBETH,  Hudson,  New  Y’ork. 

“SElhr  HOMER  PIGEONS 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

COGS  FOR  HATCHING— Giant  Bronze  Turkey, 
White  Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red  and  Brown 
Leghorn.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TVRKKYS,  $3.00  to  $3.f»0  pair:  Buff  Orpington 
Chickens  $2.50;  Berkshire  Pi;;*,  3  to  4  months,  $0.00  up; 
Collie  Pups,  $-1.00  up.  W.  A.  LOTH KKS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


500 


BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  0.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  at  hj  price.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


STAR  incubators 

W  V  H  II  &  BROODERS 

I  Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  626 
Church  St.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
bigprofits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  Newcata- 
logfree.  Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co  Dept.  46 ,  Llgonier.lnd. 


Our 
Guarantee 
Protects  you 


40,  60  or  80  Days’  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty* 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
2-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story — It’s  FREE — write  for  it  today. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO..  CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


lyt  4PLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  varl- 
1  eties,  Andalusians,  Hocks,  Wyandottes,  MJnorcas,  Leghorns, 
Hambiirgs,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mo8her,Sylvania,Ptt. 

MR  TURKEYS  A  choice  lot  of  young  birds 
•  Da  luniVCIO  for  sa]e_  Write  for  prices 
and  description.  E.  D.  WITHROYV  Dublin, Va. 

MAM  MOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese  and  W.  Wyandotte 
ckls.  for  sale.  IS.  Schieber,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 

R0CK-H0LLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  ami  W.  Holland  Turkeys 

COR  SALE — Eggs  for  Hatching  from  thorough¬ 
bred  White  Wyandottes.  Prices  $1.25  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  From  fancy  matings  $2.50  per  15,  $6.00  per 
50.  Address  E,  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

D  C,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Eggs  $1.50  to 
$5.00perl5.  Mating  Listsent  on  request;  a  few 
cockerels  left,  $2  up.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  5th  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Yards:  Southolcl,  New  York. 

WII  II  THRU FYC  Half  and  three-quarter  bred,  a 
u  ^  •  •*  limited  number  tor  sale  during 

this  month.  M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO..  Fredericksburg.Va. 

pOR  SALE— Heavy  weight  Turkeys,  3t  Mammoth 
■  Bronze,  *4  wild.  Toms  $5.00,  Hens  $2.00. 

J.  H.  JANNEY,  Hrookeville,  Maryland. 

BIFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $i  .25  per  30;  S.  C.  It.  I. 

Bed  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1 .50  per  SO;  Monied  Ancona  Eggs,  *1  25 
peris,  $2.00  per  30;  Cir.  free.  JOII.N  A.  ItOTII,  quakertonn,  Pa. 

OOSK  COMB  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Beststrain. 
v  Price  reasonable.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

R  AURED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minoreas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $2.00  each, 
$7.. 70  for  trio,  $12.00  tor  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free. 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN.  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE— 2  Pure  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  and 
25  young  Hens.  $1 .51  |apiece  t.  o.  b.  cars. 
_  “SUNSET  FARM,”  Easton,  Md. 

STOCK  AND  EGGS  CHEAP. 

45  varieties  Standard  Bred  Chickens,  Pigeons, 
Ducks  and  Turkeys.  Fine  catalog  illustrates  and 
tells  all  ab«  ut  Poultry,  feeding,  care  and  our  big 
premium  offer.  Best  way  to  rid  poultry  of  lice, 
etc.,  only  10c.  John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

:T  BIGGER  HATCHES 

■P  Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or  ™|lliK 
f  an  expert  at  Poultry  Raising,  you 
can  secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 
the  patented  and  exclusive  labor  saving, 
automatic  features  of  the  Latest  Pattern 

CYPHERS  IHCUBATORS 

can  find  poultry  profit  in  raising  Broilers,  Roast¬ 
ers  and  Capons,  and  become  successful  in  Chick 
Rearing  and  secure  profitable  results  in  Egg 
Farming.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  the  world  over. 

Ourn«w  *244  page  Guido  to  Poultry  Profit  tolling  yon 
how  to  become  a  successful  poul- 
tryman, — FREE  if  you  name  this 
paper  and  Bend  addresses  of  two 
acquaintances  interested  In 
poultry  keeping. 

CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR 
COMPANY 


BU  f  f  A  1.0 
NF.W  YORK. 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY. 
OAKLAND,  CAL 


EEN  BONE  HAKES  EGGS 

Lots  of  them,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the 
eggs,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

Hf  LATEST  MODEL  cuts  all  kind,  of  bone,  with  adhering  meat 

*»Ai**^*^  BONE  CUTTFP  ana  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic 

w  -  ,  .  „  .  -  feed,  open  hopper,  never  clogs.  Cat’lg  free. 

10  Baya  Fro*  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  F  *’  ’  ,m  * 

—  r»  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  I5»  Milford,  Mass* 
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COSGROVE'S  EGG  RECORD. 

Now  don’t  for  one  moment  think  I  am 
going  to  criticise  Bro.  Cosgrove,  or  tell 
him  “how  to  do  it.”  I  simply  take  up 
my  pen  to  congratulate  him  on  telling  the 
truth.  Just  why  so  many  men  are  unable 
to  stick  to  the  “best  policy”  is  more  than 
1  can  understand.  We  who  have  been 
keeping  hens  for  years  know  when  to  put 
salt  on  their  stories,  and  when  we  see 
one  that  is  true,  we  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
We  never  though  so  much  of  “Mapes  the 
lien  man,”  as  when  he  came  right  out  and 
confessed  his  hens  wouldn’t  lay,  in  spite 
of  all  he  could  do  or  say.  And  now 
Cosgrove  is  “it.”  Yes,  brother,  we  have 
all  been  there.  The  strangest  thing  about 
it  is  we  don’t  know  why  we  fail.  Some 
years  fortune  smiles  on  us.  Our  hens 
lay,  keep  healthy,  the  eggs  nearly  all 
hatch  and  the  chicks  thrive;  you  can 
hardly  kill  one  with  the  ax,  and  we  would 
like  to  tell  others  just  how  to  do  it.  Then 
as  we  are  on  our  way  to  buy  a  bigger  hat 
to  fit  our  head,  everything  goes  wrong; 
we  have  to  fight  for  everything  we  get. 
The  hens  won’t  lay,  the  eggs  won’t  hatch, 
and  the  rats  catch  the  few  sickly  chickens 
that  we  had  some  hopes  of  raising.  The 
million  and  odd  diseases  which  chickens 
are  heir  to  take  some  new  kinks  just  to 
torment  us.  and  the  old  hat,  instead  of 
being  too  small,  comes  way  down  on  our 
cars.  _  F.  q.  w. 


HYDROPHOBIA  AND  MILK. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  dog  wandering  round 
this  district  attacked  several  cows,  other 
dogs,  cats,  chickens,  etc.  It  hit  two  of  my 
cows  in  several  places.  After  ill  days  and  25 
days  respectively  the  cows  showed  signs  of 
madness.  Three  days  later  the  doctor  shot 
them,  considering  there  was  no  doubt  that  it 
was  rabies  produced  through  the  bite  of  the 
dog.  In  one  other  case  only  was  It  necessary 
to  destroy  one  of  those  animals  (a  dog) 
known  to  he  bitten  by  the  same  dog.  A 
neighbor  had  a  cow  with  her  ear  torn  from 
the  point  to  the  base,  also  a  scar  in  one  or 
two  other  places,  yet,  so  far,  there  has  been 
no  sign  of  sickening.  Another  of  mine  that 
was  seen  to  bo  attacked,  hut  mi  which  I  could 
find  only  two  small  marks  on  the  throat  that 
may  have  been  made  by  the  teeth  of  the 
dog.  has*  not  shown  any  of  the  symptoms 
that  precede  rabies.  It  is  now  32  days  since 
the  cows  were  bitten.  My  neighbor  used  his 
milk  until  I  notitied  him  mine  were  sicken¬ 
ing.  and  I  believe  he  has  commenced  to  use 
it  again.  So  far  I  have  not  made  use  of  any, 
neither  of  those  that  died  nor  the  one  that 
is  suspected  of  having  been  bitten,  but  I  must 
do  something,  cither  sell  the  milk  or  destroy 
the  cow,  as  she  is  eating  her  head  off.  Is 
it  safe  to  use  the  milk,  knowing  that  the 
cow  was  bitten  by  a  dog  that  was  evidently 
rabid?  If  it  is  not  safe,  how  long  shall  T 
have  to  keep  the  cow  la-fore  making  use  of 
it?  I  have  consulted  doctors,  also  veterin¬ 
arians,  and  they  all  think  there  is  no  danger 
in  the  milk,  but  at  the  same  time  express 
an  abhorrence  of  using  the  milk  themselves. 

New  York.  K.  n.  p. 

We  went  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  this 
city  for  information  about  this.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  was  made:  “It  will  be 
safe  to  use  the  milk.  A  cow  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog  will  not  necessarily  get  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Even  though  she  did,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  disease  is  not  commu¬ 
nicated  through  the  milk.” 


HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  MILK. 

Prices  for  milk  this  Winter  paid  by 
manufacturing  concerns  equipped  for  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  cream,  pot  cheese,  small  fancy 
cheese,  skim-milk  by-products,  etc,,  are 
even  up  and  higher  than  prices  for  city 
shipment,  and  in  some  cases  milk  is  deliv¬ 
ered  every  other  day.  Of  course  these 
conditions  adjust  themselves,  but  just 
now  with  the  stable  inspection  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
and  its  stringent  demand  upon  paper, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  patronize  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns.  During  a  recent  insti¬ 
tute  trip  the  inspector  visited  our  imme¬ 
diate  locality.  We  have  very  few  exceed¬ 
ingly  bad  stables,  but  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  there  is  a  general  willingness  to 
make  some  needed  improvements.  Clean 
cows,  clean  stables,  fresh  air  and  white¬ 
wash  surely  should  be  a  part  of  every 
dairyman’s  outfit,  and  I  am  sure  if  a  man 
would  once  clip  the  flanks,  bellies,  udders 
and  thighs  he  would  wonder  why  he  had 


not  done  so  before.  While  these  are  only 
a  part  of  the  demands  made  by  the  in¬ 
spectors,  they  can  easily  and  cheaply  be 
done,  and  at  present  prices  for  milk  there 
should  be  no  objection.  Tf,  however,  the 
printed  instructions  to  the  producer  are 
put  into  force,  the  price  will  have  to  be 
advanced.  With  the  Board  of  Health 
demanding  pure  milk,  which  they  ought 
to  have,  and  the  consumers  as  of  yore 
clamoring  for  cheap  milk,  the  producer 
is  between  two  fires.  If  the  consumer 
of  milk  could  only  be  made  to  understand 
that  milk  at  prevailing  prices  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  foods ;  milk  at  six  cents  per 
quart  compares  favorably  with  bread  at 
six  cents  per  pound,  and  much  cheaper 
than  beefsteak  or  clear  meat  of  any  sort. 
The  primary  cause  is  just  this:  people  do 
not  consider  milk  as  a  food  for  adults. 
Just  a  little  for  cooking  and  for  tea  and 
coffee.  And  on  the  other  hand  farmers 
have  not  as  a  whole  cleaned  up  and  ad¬ 
vertised  to  the  world  that  their  food 
product  was  manufactured  under  condi¬ 
tions  as  cleanly  as  surround  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  human  foods.  Let  us  get 
producer  and  consumer  nearer  together 
and  benefit  both.  H.  E.  cook. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Worms  In  Sheep. — A  bulletin  from  the 
Louisiana  Station  (Baton  Rouge)  details  an 
experiment  with  sheep  and  lambs  afflicted 
with  stomach  or  tape  worms.  As  a  vermi¬ 
fuge  the  following  mixture  was  used  :  “Pul¬ 
verized  rosin,  one  part ;  sublimed  sulphur, 
two  parts:  air-slaked  lime,  four  parts,  and 
common  salt.  Hi  parts.  These  materials 
were  thoroughly  mixed  and  placed  in  a 
small  wooden  box  protected  from  the  weather, 
and  to  which  both  ewes  and  lambs  could  have 
access  at  all  times.”  As  the  sheep  did  not 
eat  it  well  s'alt  put  in  the  feed  was  substi¬ 
tuted.  The  salt  did  not  prevent  the  worms 
from  gathering  in  the  stomach,  but  it  seemed 
to  promote  a  better  gain. 

A  Valuable  Calf. — 'Hie  Syracuse  Post- 
Si  tandand  prints  the  following:  “Pontiac  Rag 
Apple,  the  champion  Holstein-Frieslan  milk 
producer  of  northern  New  York,  has  l>een 
delivered  by  her  late  owner,  10.  II.  Dollar,  of 
Ileuvelton,  to  I).  W.  Field,  of  Brockton,  Mass. 
This  Ileuvelton  cow  has  averaged  over  100 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  for  30  days.  While 
the  purchase  price  of  the  cow  was  $8,000. 
Mr.  Dollar  has  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Field 
to  get  the  calf  back,  if  it  is  a  male, for  $1,000, 
and  Mr.  Dollar,  it  is  said,  has  contracted  to 
sell  it  to  C.  A.  Averill,  proprietor  of  the 
Yates  Hotel  at  Syracuse,  for  $4,000.  Mr. 
Field  is  also  the  owner  of  the  world-record 
cow  Cornucopia,  which  made  the  record  of 
110  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day.  Mr.  Field's 
great  bull.  Count  DcKol,  recently  died,  and 
he  came  to  Ogdensbnrg  to  get  a  sire  to  head 
his  herd  of  world  record  breakers,  lie  se¬ 
cured  several  options,  but  finally  decided 
upon  purchasing  of  Mr.  Dollar  Pontiac  Apple 
Methitias,  a  full  brother  of  Rag  Apple. 


THE  OLD  PAN  WAY 

DONT 


PAY 


50% 

MORE 

CREAM 


THE 

TUBULAR 

WAY 


The  old  pan  way  of  raising  cream  don't 
pay — it’s  too  mussy  and  fussy— too  much 
work  for  the  women.  And  it  don’t  pay 
in  dollars  and  cents  because  you  actually 
lose  50  per  cent  of  the  cream  you  ought  to  get.  You 
can  increase  your  cream  product  about  50  per  cent  over 
pan  setting;  33  per  cent  over  cans  set  in  cold  water;  25  per 
cent  over  patent  creamers  or  dilution  cans  by  using  the 

SHARPLES 

TUBULAR  SEPARATOR 

Besides  you  can  skim  the  milk  immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing — save  the  handling  and  the  expense  of  storage.  A 
good  milk-house  costs  more  than 
a  Tubular  and  isn’t  half  so  pro¬ 
fitable — even  if  you  already  have 
the  milk-house  it  will  pay  in  la¬ 
bor  saved,  in  crocks  and  pans  saved, 
and  the  increase  in  cream  will  be  all 
clear  profit.  Of  course,  when  you  buy 
a  separator,  you  want  the  one  that  will 
get  you  the  most  profit— you’ll  want 
the  Tubular — the  reasons  why  are  all 
given  in  a  book  which  you  will  want 
and  which  we  want  to  send  to  you 
free  if  you  will  only  write  for  it,  ask 
for  book  H .  153 


I  Mr.  Mao  Tuttle,  Danville,  Ill.,  says  “The  first  week  we  used 

the  Tubular  wo  made  a  gain  of  12  lbs.  of  butter  from  five  cows. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. _ Chicago,  III. 


SGOOD 

STANDARD 


Guaranteed  accurate,  reliable  and 
durable.  Write  for  free  copy  of  our 
catalogue,  which  describes  all  kinds  of 
scales — Portable,  Pit,  Pitless;  Steel  and  Cement 
Construction.  Let  us  send  you  a  Scale  on  trial. 
Osgood  Scale (  7 Central  St.,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


WE  LL  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Cattle  or  Iloree  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  with  the 
hair  on, soft, light,  odorless  and  moth¬ 
proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves,  and 
make  them  up  when  eo  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 
“Crosby  paVs  the  freight”  offer,  before 
shipment.  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin,  and  , 
fur  ined  coats.  We  do  tavidenny  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins, 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


REID’S 


Hand 

Separators 


Lightest  running;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  3a  day.’  frr<>  trial.  It  desired. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Reid  Hand  Separators  and  pricelist 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

A.  II.  Ill.ll>  (10.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
BoschertPress  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 


IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 

to  tell  very 
much  about  it 
here. 

Our 

Catalogue 
Tells  the 
Whole 
Story. 

Ask  for  It 

PARSON’S  “  LOW-DOWN  ’"WAGON  WORKS,  Earlvllle,  N.  Y, 


Make  Dairying  Pay 

tust  consider  the  part  the  cow  takes  as  a  producer  for  the  farm.  She  not  only  furnishes  in  milk  many  times  her  own  weight 
In  a  single  year,  but  reproduces  herself  annually,  and  her  oif-spring  is  either  sold  to  the  butcher  or  raised  to  go  through  the 
same  process  of  production  for  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  years  to  come.  But  to  keep  cows  or  run  the  dairy  requires  care.  You 
can’t  have  milk  without  furnishing  its  equivalent— feed.  And  the  skillful  dairyman  will  carefully  increase  the  ration  for  his 
cows  until  he  finds  the  limit  of  each  animal’s  digestion.  At  this  point  is  where  the  profit  lies. 

Difficulties,  however,  are  often  encountered  iu  arriving  at  the  digestive  capacity  of  a  dairy  cow.  Going  off  her  feed,  Indi¬ 
gestion,  Milk  Fever,  Mammitis  are  the  consequences,  but  where  the  proper  tonics  are  administered  the  digest 
strengthened  and  improved  and  the  largest  possible  amount  of  food  is  digested  and  converted  into  milk. 


ligestive  organs  are 


DB  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 


designed  to  make  cows  give  more  milk,  market  stock  grow 
[  but  makes  all  the  food  of  the  farm  produce  more  milk,  more 


Is  the  medicinal  stock  tonic  and  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.S.).  Is  especially 
faster,  horses  do  more  work,  and  to  relieve  minor  stock  ailments.  It  is  not  a  food  In  itself 

lne!  1*  rx>f esaors* Qu ita/ian ,  Winslow  and  Finlay  Dun,  the  most  noted  medical  writers  of  the  age,  tell  us  that  bitter  tonics  improve  digestion,  iron  makes 
blood  and  the  nitrates  assist  nature  in  expelling  poisonous  material  from  the  system.  Such  ingredients  make  up  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food— Isn’t  this  pretty 
strong  proof?  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee- 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  25  lb.  pall.  $1.60.} 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  D. .  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  moBt  digestive  strength  to 
.  nit,  (in,^nmpnt  rnnntrniy.ea  Ur  Hess  Stock  Fnnfi  nd  n.  medicinal  tonic  and  this  naDer  is  back  Of  the  guarantee. 


the  pouifd.  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  aB  a  medicinal  tonic  and  this  paper  is  bn 

Free  from  ihe  1st  to  the  loth  ..reach  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals 
Veterinary  Bookany  time  for  the  asking.  Mention  this  paper. 


Yon  can  have  his  86  page 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-oe-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer.  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lite 
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THE  SENATOR  FROM  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  situation  in  New  Jersey  has 
worked  out  about  as  we  predicted.  There 
are  SI  members  of  tile  Legislature — one 
Senator  for  each  of  21  counties,  and  00 
Assemblymen.  Thus  with  a  full  attend¬ 
ance  41  votes  are  needed  to  elect  a  Sena¬ 
tor.  The  Republicans  have  44  members 
in  both  houses,  having  lost  control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  through 
their  support  of  Mr.  Dryden.  Just  after 
the  election  most  prominent  Republicans 
became  discouraged,  as  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  headway  against  the  Dry¬ 
den  forces.  Many  prominent  men 
thought  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situa¬ 
tion,  and  expressed  themselves  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  as  satisfied  with  the  outlook. 
The  Dryden  people  were  shrewd  enough 
to  put  these  men  oil  record  at  once  by 
printing  what  they  said  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  “Some  Reasons  Why  John  F. 
Dryden  Should  Re  Elected  Senator.”  We 
know  that  some,  of  these  very  men  who 
have  been  tied  up  in  this  way  do  not  want 
Mr.  Dryden  elected — in  fact  they  are 
working  in  a  quiet  way  against  him.  We 
speak  of  this  to  show  readers  how  com¬ 
plicated  the  situation  was  when  we  began 
to  urge  farmers  to  make  their  fight 
against  the  oleo  man.  It  seemed  like  a 
hopeless  thing,  but  we  felt  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  represented  the  only  class  in  New 
Jersey  that  could  possibly  bring  about 
Mr.  Dryden’s  defeat.  They  have  done 
excellent  work.  Starting  with  an  appar¬ 
ently  hopeless  task  they  have  made  a 
“deadlock”  in  the  Legislature  possible. 
Eight  Republicans  refused  to  go  into 
caucus,  and  thus  pledge  themselves  to 
vote  for  the  nominee.  As  a  result  Mr. 
Dryden  has  been  able  to  obtain  only  36 
votes,  or  five  short  of  the  necessary  num¬ 
ber.  We  are  able  to  state  that  at  least 
K)  of  his  supporters  do  not  want  him  for 
Senator,  but  vote  for  him  to  carry  out 
what  they  consider  to  be  party  pledges. 
Others  vote  for  him  “because  tlieji.  have 
to.”  We  give  the  situation  just  as  it  js.  We 
do  not  see  how  Mr.  Dryden  can  be  elect¬ 
ed,  knowing  the  character  of  most  of  the 
men  who  stand  out  against  him.  .  We 
urge  our  readers  in  New  Jersey  to  re¬ 
double  their  efforts  to  make  their  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  understand  their 
wishes.  They  will  in  this  way  give  new 
support  to  the  brave  men  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  openly  and  bring  some  of  the  faint 
hearts  out  of  the  shadow.  Get  after  them 
at  once  cheerfully  and  with  courage. 


THE  GOAT  AS  “FAMILY  COW.” 

I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  any¬ 
thing  in  your  paper  about  the  goat  as  a 
source  of  milk  supply  for  small  families. 
I  suppose  there  are  many  farmers  of  your 
paper  situated  as  I  am,  who  want  a  small 
amount  of  milk,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  quarts  a  day,  with  no  convenient  sup¬ 
ply  available,  and  who  are  not  situated 
to  keep  a  family  cow,  or  who  do  not 
wish  to  do  so  even  if  they  could.  This 
implies  all  the  care  of  the  extra  milk,  as 
the  making  of  butter  from  the  surplus, 
or  peddling  out  among  neighbors,  with 
the  attendant  annoyances.  Who  among 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  can  tell  us  about 
the  goat  as  a  milch  cow,  first  cost,  cost 
of  keeping,  quality  of  output,  etc.? 

Albany,  Ill.  c.  B.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  seems  like  a  strange 
proposition  from  the  West.  We  have  had 
considerable  to  say  about  goats.  Send 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  for  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The 
Milch  Goat.” _ 

TWO  OREGON  COWS. 

Seeing  so  many  good  things  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  thought  I  would  add  my  mite. 
The  farm  papers  have  been  advising  for 
months  that  the  farmer  should  weigh  and 
test  his  milk,  so  December  15  T  com¬ 
menced  to  weigh  the  milk  of  two  of  my 
cows.  They  are  Jersey  grades;  one  is 
three-quarters  and  the  other  seven-eighths, 
seven  and  eight  years  old ;  came  in  last 
June.  They  gave  436  pounds  of  milk  in 
the  16  days  that  I  weighed  the  milk,  59 


pounds  of  cream,  26  pounds  of  butter. 
The  cream  was  skimmed  the  old  way.  I 
took  samples  of  their  milk  to  the  cream¬ 
ery  and  had  it  tested,  and  they  went  6.2. 
Their  feed  was  cornstalks,  green  oats, 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  clover  hay  and  mill 
feed.  I  asked  them  at  the  creamery  to 
tell  me  how  many  pounds  I  had  lost  by 
not  using  a  separator;  the  creameryman 
figured  a  moment  and  said  I  had  lost 
five  pounds.  Now,  if  any  of  the  readers 
can  beat  this,  just  send  statement  to  Thf. 
R.  N.-Y.,  so  we  all  can  read  it.  w.  s. 

Clackamas,  Ore. 


TREATMENT  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  so  far  as  I  know 
there  is  little  hog  cholera  in  this  State. 
Formerly,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  Is  still 
true,  those  people  who  were  raising  hogs  on 
garbage  collected  from  hotels,  hoarding 
houses,  etc.,  lost  heavily  from  food  poisons. 
In  which  powdered  soap  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part.  That  phase  of  the  subject  is  re¬ 
ported  in  Bulletin  No.  144  of  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station.  The  better  class  of 


farmers  do  not  as  a  rule  suffer  from  these 
diseases.  In  exceptional  cases  outbreaks  may 
occur  by  the  introduction  of  animals  that 
have  been  infected  but  still  in  the  period  of 
incubation,  or  by  chronic  cases.  Occasionally 
animals  become  infected  in  cars,  shipping 
crates,  and  at  fairs,  in  shows  and  affairs  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  more  Intelligent 
farmers  remove  the  healthy  animals  immedi¬ 
ately  to  new  pens  or  fields,  and  give  them 
food  that  cannot  be  infected,  and  also  thor¬ 
oughly  disinfect  the  pens  in  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  first  appeared.  As  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  specilic  remedy.  The  protective  inocu¬ 
lations  as  well  as  tin'  Injection  of  serums  for 
therapeutic  purposes  have  been  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  i  recommend  isolation,  care  in  feeding 
and  thorough  disinfection.  v.  a.  moqre. 

N.  Y.  Veterinary  College. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  the  farmers 
In  our  State,  as  well  as  the  farmers  in  other 
States,  have  not  as  yet  secured  any  remedy 
which  will  cure  hog  cholera.  Personally,  I 
do  not  think  that  such  a  thing  exists  as  a 
remedy  which  will  cure  without  fall  all 
cases  of  hog  cholera.  We  have  had  a  little 
experience  on  'the  College  Farm  with  hog 
cholera,  and  we  always  used  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  to  overcome  the  same.  I  think  that 
when  hog  cholera  Is  in  the  neighborhood  It  Is 
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a  very  wise  policy  for  every  farmer  who 
owns  hogs  to  use  disinfectants  very  freely, 
lie  should  divide  up  his  hogs  into  small  lots, 
and  feed  mem  on  rations  of  a  thin,  sloppy 
order.  Skim-milk  is  very  good  at  this  time, 
or  a  thin  slop  made  of  water  and  wheat  shorts. 
By  all  means  avoid  the  heavy  feeding  of  corn. 
By  following  these  precautions  we  have  on 
two  different  occasions  when  hog  cholera 
broke  out  in  our  herd  managed  to  pull  through 
with  but  very  small  loss.  w.  j.  KENNEDY. 

Iowa  State  College. 

“Seems  to  me  a  man  of  your  standing 
in  the  community  ought  to  drive  a  better¬ 
looking  horse,”  remarked  the  Summer 
boarder.  “I  wouldn’t  trade  him  for  the 
fastest  roadster  in  the  hull  country,”  said 
Farmer  Huckleberry.  “That  boss  knows 
just  what  to  do  when  he  meets  an  autty- 
mobile.  He  cavorts  around  an’  topples 
over  an’  breaks  up  a  dollar’s  wuth  o’ 
buggy  shaft  an’  mebby  fifty  cents’  wuth 
o’  harness,  an’  I’ll  bet  I’ve  collected  much 
as  ’leven  hundred  dollars  from  the  autty- 
moble  owners.  The  old  boss  is  all  right.” 
— 'Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


850  PAIL  FREE 


TO  PROVE  BEYOND  ALL  DOUBT  TO  EVERY  INTELLIGENT  STOCK  OWNER  THAT 

WILBUR'S  STOCK  FOOD 

=IS  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  CONDITIONER  AND  FEED  SAVER=== 

WE  WILL  ACTUALLY  GIVE  AWAY  ONE  FULL  SIZED  25  POUND  PAIL 

TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER  WHO  FILLS  OUT  AND  MAILS  US 


THE  COUPON!  SHOWN  BELOW. 


Collinsville,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  4th,  1900. 
Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Gentlemen:— Wilbur’s  Stock  Food  not  only  develops  an  ani¬ 
mal  but  at  the  same  time  insures  health  and  protection 
against  disease.  As  a  test  i  put  "Kine  Edward  II."  in  an  in¬ 
jected  lot  where  hogs  had  died  ol  cholera  and  let  him  sleep  in 
the  same  quarters,  drink  from  the  same  troughs  with  a  sick 
hog  with  him  and  he  not  only  kept  well  but  never  refused  a 
leed.  I  owe  this  to  the  timely  use  oi  Wilbur's  Stock  Food. 
A.s  to  the  truth  of  my  statements.  I  can  refer  you  to  respon¬ 
sible  citizens  of  my  neighborhood  who  have  seen  the  hog. 

Sincerely  yours,  CARL  G..  FISHER. 


WHAT  WILBUR’S  STOCK  FOOD  IS 

NEARLY  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  actual  ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Wilbur’s  Food  is  a  money-maker  for  feeders.  We 
KNOW  THIS,  ft  has  been  PROVEN  to  us  thous¬ 
ands  upon  thousands  of  times  in  the  most  force¬ 
ful  manner.  We  want  to  convince  YOU  and  we 
ate  willing  to  do  it  AT.  OUR  OWN  RISK. 

You  know  the  value  of  pasture  for  any  kind  of 
stock;  how  it  keeps  the  animals  in  good  condition 
— nature’s  own  way  of  doing  it.  There  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  value  of  the  pasture,  but  it  does  not 
last  the  year  'round.  We  prepare  a  food,  which 
mixed  with  grain  and  fed  to  stock,  furnishes  in  stall 
or  feed  box  in  the  proper  proportions, the  ingredients 
ol  pasture  diet,  invigorates  and  fattens  stock  at  small 
k enough  cost  to  make  the  food  a  money-making  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  owner  of  one  cow,  horse,  hog  or 
sheep,  and  a  proportionately  larger  one  for 
the  owner  of  thousands  of  head. 
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FOR  COWS 


You  know  when  the  pasturage  goes  down*in  the  fall  the  milk 
goes,  the  butter  goes,  the  flavor  goes  until  all  are  short¬ 
est  when  the  price  is  highest.  Wilbur’s  Food  invig¬ 
orates  cows;  it  supplies  the  needed  roots,  barks  and 
leaves  of  the  pasture,  sustains  the  flow  of  milk 
and  color,  quantity  and  flavor  of  the  butter. 
Take  a  cow  right  oil  the  pasture,  feed  her 
Wilbur’s  Food  in  the  stall  and  she  will 
show  very  little  loss  of  milk,  and  one 
Cent  s  worth  of  Food  per  day  saves  one 
dollar's  worth  of  grain  per  month. 


A 


FOR  HOGS 

Hogs,  you  know, are  the  most 
susceptible  animals  to 


Alice,  Mo..  Aug.  12.  1906. 
Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Gentlemen;— I  recently  purchased  some  of  your  Stock  Food 
•nd  must  say.  it  is  the  best  Stock  Food  1  ever  used.  I  led  it  to  h 
cow  that  I  thought  was  going  to  die,  1  waited  until  she  was 
very  bad  and  seeped  to  be  very  near  death  before  I  began 
feeding  your  Stock  Food  to  her.  She  began  to  mend  and  was 
soon  in  good  health  again.  I  will  never  lie  without  your 
Slock  Food  again  when  it  is  within  reach  of  me.  and  will 
recommend  it  to  my  neighbors. 

Yours  truly. 

J.  M.  OSBOURN. 


contagious  disease.  But  you  know,  too,  If 
they  escape  contagion,  they  are  kept  cheap¬ 
er  than  any  other  Stock,  li  you  keep  your 
hogs  healthy  they  can  resist  contagion,  will 
fatten  quickly  and  cheaply.  If  they  get  sick  and 
refuse  to  eat  you  know  how  quickly  they  will  die. 
Nothing  will  save  them;  medicine  Is  useless,  To 
keep  them  healthy  you  must  feed  them  something 
they  will  eat,  and  something  that  will  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  their  systems,  We  believe  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  In  the  world  that  will  do  this,  and 
that  is 

WILBUR’S  FOOD 

ft  Is  not  medicine.  It  is  a  pure  food,  made  from  pure 
barks,  roots  and  seeds.  For  calves  you  are  raising, 
or  ones  you  are  fattening  for  veal,  you  can  obtain  the 
most  wonderful  results  by  using  one-half  measure  of 
Wilbur’s  Food  mixed  with  one  pint  of  ground  oats  or 
corn  incal. 

PREVENTS  ABORTION 

By  counteracting  colds  and  soothing  the  nerves  while  the  mother  is  in  a 
delicate  condition,  Wilbur's  Stock  Food  PREVENTS  ABORTION  and  saves 
for  the  breeder  at  least  one-half  more  of  his  increase.  Wilbur’s  Stock  Food  fed 
in  small  quantities  to  young  animals  will  make  them  grow  large,  strong  and 
fat. 

OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  successful  business  has  given  us  a  very 
enviable  position  in  the  business  world.  Any  banker  can  tell  you  whether 
we  are  responsible,  and  the  publishers  of  any  large  agricultural  paper  can 
tell  you  if  we  do  as  we  agree.  Further  than  this,  we  refer  you  to  any  bank 
or  wholesale  house  in  Milwaukee,  or  to  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  Bradstrect,  or 
any  other  commercial  agency,  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee  in 
particular.  Ask  your  local  banker. 


WILBUR  STOCK 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible ,  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
bv  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed,  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neil  her  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  nave 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  _ _ 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  t’o  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

These  are  anxious  days  for  fruit  growers.  The  mild 
weather  has,  without  any  question,  started  the  peach 
buds.  If  we  have  later  weather  cold  enough  to  fill  the 
icehouses  it  would  seem  as  if  the  peach  crop  were 
doomed.  Most  of  our  own  trees  are  on  northern  and 
western  slopes,  and  in  sod  or  mulched,  all  of  which 
seems  to  retard  the  buds  somewhat. 

* 

When  West  Virginia  was  separated  from  the  “Old 
Dominion”  most  people  thought  the  new  State  would 
prove  poor  and  backward.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  time 
has  proved  that  few  sections  of  the  country  of  equal 
area  are  richer  in  natural  resources  and  possibilities 
than  West  Virginia.  The  rough  hills  abound  in  coal 
and  metal  and  gas,  which  mean  good  railroad  service 
and  towns  with  good  spenders.  While,  miners  are  dig¬ 
ging  the  minerals  under  ground  farmers  may  cultivate 
the  surface  successfully.  On  the  rough  ridges  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  orcharding  is  enormous,  dhe  output  of 
apples  and  peaches  will  soon  rival  the  coal  production 
in  value.  Here  are  homes  for  thousands  with  limited 
capital  who  are  driven  from  the  city.  A  great  State ! 

* 

During  the  past  two  years  1  he  R.  N.-Y.  has  had 
much  to  say  about  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple.  Wild 
and  foolish  claims  were  made  for  this  fruit  by  its  pro¬ 
moters,  and  questionable  methods  were  employed  in 
trying  to  introduce  and  sell  the  trees.  We  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  things  because  we  felt  that  planters  were 
likely  to  be  deceived  and  the  legitimate  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  injured  by  wild  statements  and  unbusiness-like 
methods.  As  a  result  of  this  representatives  of  the 
Spencer  Apple  Company  came  to  see  us,  bringing  fair 
specimens  of  the  apple,  though  small  in  size.  Aftei 
sampling  the  fruit,  and  after  a  fair  and  good-natured 
discussion  of  its  merits,  the  company  has  decided  to 
abandon  all  claims  for  the  apple  except  that  it  .is  of 
handsome  appearance,  good  quality,  a  long  keeper  and 
a  novelty  in  the  fact  that  it  is  practically  without  seeds. 
We  think  the  company  is  wise  in  making  this  move, 
and  in  answering  the  great  question  which  we  have 
asked  Mr.  Spencer  so  often!  We  expect  to  print  the 
statement  in  our  annual  horticultural  issue. 

* 

People  with  two  legs,  one  leg  and  no  legs  at  all  are 
invited  to  read  the  excellent  article  printed  on  the 
first  page.  Such  a  story  will  help  anyone  who  carries 
a  spark  of  hope  in  his  heart.  Last  year  we  printed  a 
fancy  sketch  of  the  way  machinery  might  help  two  men 
each  with  one  leg.  We  were  trying  to  show  how 
machinery  enables  a  man  to  graft  a  horse  s  leg  upon 
his  own.'  Mr.  Tabor  saw  the  article  and  realized  that 
the  truth  of  his  experiences  would  be  stronger  than 
the  fancy  sketch.  So  he  wrote  the  article.  We  do  not 
know  of  a  case  where  a  misstatement  of  fact  or  a 
wrong  impression  appearing  in  1  he  R.  N.-Y .  has  not 
been  corrected  from  the  observation  or  experience  of 
some  reader.  It  is  known  that  we  welcome  such  cor¬ 
rections.  The  thing  about  Mr.  Tabor’s  experience  most 
interesting  to  us  is  the  way  he  faced  apparent  mis¬ 


fortune  and  used  it  as  a  stepping  stone  for  something 
better.  He  puts  it  well  when  he  says  that  the  loss  of 
his  leg  forced  him  to  work  his  brain  harder.  He  is 
not  the  first  man  who  has  found  that  the  proportion 
in  value  of  head  work  to  heel  work  is  greater  than 
16  to  1.  We  do  not  advise  every  man  to  have  his  leg 
cut  off  in  order  to  learn  how  to  think  and  plan,  but  we 
do  urge  all  those  who  feel  inclined  to  quit  in  the  face 
of  misfortune  or  affliction  to  read  Mr.  1  abor’s  article, 
and  gain  new  faith  and  courage  from  it. 

* 

VINDICATION  FOR  A  COMMITTEE. 

Last  week  we  printed  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Richter 
which  appeared  in  The  Jersey  Bulletin.  In  the  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  for  January  16  is  another  strong  article 
by  Mr.  Richter,  in  which  he  calls  upon  the  executive 
committee  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  to  vindicate  itself  by  giv¬ 
ing  “a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  found  and  of  the  reasons  on  which  its  decision 
is  based.”  Mr.  Richter  puts  the  germ  of  the  whole 
matter  strongly  in  the  following  words: 

As  stated  in  my  last  letter,  public  interest  centers  now, 
not  so  much  upon  the  question  of  the  fraud  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  but  rather  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Club 
made  an  earnest,  persistent  effort  to  discover  it  and,  if  found 
to  exist,  to  punish  its  perpetrator  as  far  as  lay  in  its  power 
to  do  so. 

That  organization  is  a  self-constituted  tribunal,  vested 
with,  or  assuming,  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  powers. 
The  proper  exercise  of  its  judicial  prerogative  requires,  in 
its  trials  and  deliberations,  the  same  degree  of  thoroughness, 
fairness  and  impartiality  as  in  a  court — the  same  strenuous 
endeavor  to  further  the  ends  of  justice. 

That  is  the  point  exactly!  Did  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  make  a  fair  effort  to  get  at  the  facts?  We 
claim  that  they  did  not.  A  farmer  had  good  evidence 
to  prove  that  a  cow  known  as  Dotshome  Matilda 
Naiad  191403  is  seven  years  old  or  more.  On  the 
books  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  this  animal  stands  registered 
as  having  been  dropped  August  31,  1903.  Manifestly 
the  cow  bearing  the  number,  if  she  be  of  the  age  given 
her  by  veterinarians  and  cattle  men,  could  not  be  the 
one  for  which  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  has  issued  its  certificate. 
Two  other  cows  are  also  in  question,  but  to  avoid  de¬ 
tail  we  call  attention  to  No.  191403  as  easiest  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  Now  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  anyone  of  average 
mind  that  here  is  a  question  touching  the  very  life  of 
the  Cattle  Club,  and  the  value  of  its  records.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  any  such  taint  of  suspicion 
should  be  wiped  out  by  the  Club  and  not  by  a  court 
of  law;  for  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  ought  to  be  able  to  clean 
its  own  records  without  the  help  of  lawyers  and  courts. 
When  the  complaint  was  made  to  us  we  refused  to 
consider  the  terms  of  sale  or  the  dickering  over  pay¬ 
ment.  We  have  not  therefore  discussed  that  side  of 
the  deal,  and  we  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  it  and  away 
from  the  point  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
public,  and  which  we  contend  is  the  business  of  the 
Club  to  settle.  Is  that  cow  so  old  that  she  cannot  be 
the  one  described  under  the  number  she  carries?  We 
confess  that  when  we  first  approached  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  in 
the  matter  we  expected  that  they  would  welcome  such 
a  chance  to  prove  the  puritv  of  their  records.  This 
assumption  was  increased  by  the  letters  received  from 
the  Secretary.  He  assured  us  repeatedly  both  by  letter 
and  in  person  that  a  most  thorough  and  impartial  in¬ 
vestigation  would  be  made.  He  assured  us  and  the 
buyer  that  the  sworn  statement,  calling  attention  to  the 
case  was  “proper”  and  that  “  a  committee  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  appointed  to  make  a  careful  examination 
into  the  entire  matter.”  Bear  in  mind  that  all  we  have 
ever  asked  this  committee  to  do  is  to  send  responsible 
and  impartial  men  to  examine  those  cows,  and  that  is 
all  we  ask  at  this  time.  Months  went  by  without  a 
word  from  the  committee.  We  interviewed  the  secre¬ 
tary,  and  were  again  assured  that  a  full  investigation 
would  be  made.  Judge  of  our  surprise  when  after  all 
this  delay  and  after  all  these  definite  promises  we  are 
informed  in  a  roundabout  way  that  the  committee 
would  do  nothing!  Now  we  still  contend  that  it  is 
clearly  the  business  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  to  clear  up  this 
snarl  and  establish,  beyond  doubt,  the  identity  of  these 
cows.  The  courts  may  properly  settle  the  financial 
differences  in  this  case,  but  this  settlement  of  identity 
of  the  cow  and  the  right  to  a  registry  number  belongs 
to  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  alone.  Let  Jersey  breeders  reflect 
for  a  moment  and  see  the  possible  consequences  to 
their  business  from  the  possibilities  of  such  a  policy, 
and  they  will  understand  the  real  significance  of  this 
contest  for  a  principle.  Mr.  Richter  says  he  looks 
for  a  complete  vindication  of  the  Club.  So  do  we  (by 
a  thorough  investigation),  but  what  answer  can  this 
executive  committee  give  in  explanation  of  broken 
promises  and  failure  to  investigate?  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
hardly  begun  its  contest  yet.  We  have  merely  asked 
this  executive  committee  to  do  its  duty,  and  have 
made  no  particular  effort  to  appeal  to  the  public.  We 
do  not  wish  to  injure  the  business  or  reputation  of  any 
honorable  man,  and  for  that  reason  have  handled  the 
subject  in  the  way  it  has  been  presented. 


Each  year  sees  more  and  more  attention  paid  to  thq 
economical  use  of  chemical  fertilizers.  Many  farmers 
have  been  prejudiced  against  them,  not  being  walling  to 
believe  that  the  actual  fertilizing  element  in  these 
chemicals  was  the  same  as  was  found  in  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  The  latter  is  always  the  standard  for  a  farmer, 
and  he  must  understand  that  the  chemicals  supply  in 
a  different  form  what  the  manure  does  before  he  will 
use  them.  It  has  been  hard  for  some  farmers  to 
understand  just  how  far  nitrate  of  soda  will  go  in 
feeding  crops,  and  why  its  action  is  so  much  like  liquid 
manure  or  thoroughly  rotted  dung.  In  his  book  on 
“Soils”  Hillgard  refers  to  a  suggestion  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  nitrate.  It  is  claimed  that  great  herds  of  ani¬ 
mals,  vicunas  and  llamas  roamed  over  the.  territory 
where  the  nitrate  is  found.  These  animals  have  the 
singular  habit  of  dropping  their  manure  in  one  and 
the  same  place.  Each  herd  will  have  its  definite  place, 
and  in  this  way  large  accumulations  were  formed.  The 
theory  is  that  the  thorough  nitrification  of  these  de¬ 
posits  of  manure  produced  the  material  from  which 
nitrate  of  soda  is  produced.  The  fact  that  this  theory 
is  considered  probable  will  show  a  farmer  how  close 
the  nitrate  comes  to  his  well-rotted  manure  in  its  sup¬ 
ply  of  nitrogen.  Yet  he  must  remember  that  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  have  been  removed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrate,  and  should  be  supplied  from  other 
sources. 

* 

The  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  passed  the 
following  resolution  at  its  last  meeting.  All  over  the 
country  fruit  growers  are  demanding  the  same  thing: 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  apple  industry  of 
the  United  States,  we  ask  our  Representatives  and  Senators 
of  the  State  strongly  to  urge  the  continuance  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  duty  as  now  imposed  on  green  and  dried  apples  by 
the  German  government.  The  minimum  duty  as  now  imposed 
is  50  cents  per  barrel,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  it  to 
$1.65  per  barrel.  On  dried  apples  the  proposed  increase  is 
about  threefold.  The  above  will  become  operative  on  June 
30,  1907,  unless  checked  by  our  government. 

Here  is  a  proposition  which  demands  prompt  and 
solid  action  on  the  part  of  fruit  growers.  This  country 
has  become  involved  in  a  “tariff  war”  with  Germany. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  high  tariff  on  sugar. 
This  hurts  the  Germans,  because  beet  sugar  making  has 
become  a  national  industry  with  them.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son  given  for  this  sugar  tariff  is  that  it  protects  the 
“infant  industry”  of  beet  sugar  making  in  this  country. 
The  Germans  purpose  to  increase  the  tariff  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  American  products,  among  others  apples,  which, 

,  as  we  see,  are  to  be  taxed  $1.65  a  barrel  instead  of  as 
now  50  cents.  This  higher  tax  would  practically  destroy 
our  apple  trade  with  Germany.  That  trade  has  now 
reached  a  large  figure,  and  is  growing.  It  should  not 
be  cut  off,  for  with  the  great  increase  of  orchard  plant¬ 
ings  we  need  every  dollar  of  export  trade  we  can  gain 
or  hold.  Congress  should  be  urged  to  make  a  fair  trade 
with  Germany,  so  as  to  hold  the  tariff  where  it  is  or 
decrease  it.  This  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to 
fruit  growers,  and  they  should  get  hold  of  it  at  once. 
These  resolutions  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  they 
will  have  little  or  no  value  unless  they  are  backed  up 
by  personal  letters.  Get 1  after  your  Congressman  at 
once !  _ 


BREVITIES. 

A  hard  snowstorm  is  usually  a  good  thing  for  us.  It 
drives  a  good  many  farmers  indoors,  and  they  sit  down  and 
write  us  their  experience.  That  is  the  sort  of  nitrogen 
the  snow  brings  down. 

The  California  Experiment  Station  carries  on  a  seed  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  own — limited  to  new  or  rare  seeds  that  seem 
promising  and  which  require  wide  experimenting.  Last  year 
there  were  799  applicants  for  these  seeds. 

If  you  were  50,  with  no  children  and  no  desire  to  leave 
an  orchard  to  others,  what  varieties  of  apples  would  you 
plant  so  as  to  get  the  most  benefit  from  them?  In  other 
words,  what  varieties  will  come  in  hearing  earliest? 

When  you  talk  about  scabby  potatoes  remember  that 
scab  is  a  disease — spreading  by  means  of  germs.  These 
germs  may  be  on  the  seed  potatoes  or  in  the  soil.  You  may 
kill  those  on  the  seed  by  soaking  in  formaldehyde.  Lime, 
ashes  or  manure  will  make  the  germs  in  the  soil  more  active. 

Regarding  butter  coloring,  this  note  comes  from  a  Long 
Island  correspondent :  “It  used  to  be  a  common  practice  be¬ 
fore  chemical  coloring  was  so  much  in  vogue  to  scrape  finely 
one  or  more  carrots,  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  let  them 
stand  for  about  12  hours  and  strain  into  the  cream  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  butter  color.”  Better  feed  car¬ 
rots  to  the  cow ! 

The  report  comes  from  the  Canadian  Northwest  that  the 
local  government  at  Regina  intends  to  acquire  coal  lands 
from  the  Dominion  government  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
mines  on  the  public  ownership  principle.  This  is  with  the 
idea  of  limiting  the  possibility  of  fuel  famine  in  Winter. 
No  doubt  recent  experiences  in  the  United  States  have 
brought  this  question  before  Canadian  officials  very  strongly. 

Forest  and  Stream  says  that  a  man  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  obtained  a  bounty  of  $7.50  on  an  animal  scalp  cut 
from  a  fur  rug,  and  that  it  is  believed  this  industry  l;as  been 
worked  by  a  regular  syndicate.  Such  bounties  often  result 
in  some  ingenious  fraud,  such  as  the  case  where  bounty 
was  paid  on  a  bear’s  snout  in  one  State  and  scain  in  an¬ 
other,  one  defunct  bruin  being  used  to  reap  two  bounties. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. — The  range  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Glen¬ 
dive,  Montana,  are  said  to  be  the  worst  in  its  history.  The 
range  is  covered  with  snow  from  a  depth  of  10  Inches  to 
three  feet.  In  the  Big  Dry  and  Missouri  River  country  the 
snow  is  three  feet  deep,  one  foot  of  which  fell  in  November. 
A  rain  in  early  December  made  a  crust  which  holds  up  a 
team.  Stock  in  that  part  of  the  country  not  supplied  with 
food  and  shelter  will  be  a  total  loss.  Sheepmen  will  suffer 
the  heaviest,  as  horses  and  cattle  can  be  driven  out  to 


some  extent.  The  sheepmen  in  that  immediate  section  are 
all  pretty  well  supplied  with  food,  and  those  who  are  not 
are  trailing  to  the  railroad  as  fast  as  possible.  The  tem¬ 
perature  January  16  was  about  36  degrees  below  zero.  .  .  . 
State  Comptroller  Glynn  of  New  York  received  January  17 
$625,000,  the  inheritance  tax  on  the  estate  of  Russell  Sage. 
The  value  of  the  estate  has  been  placed  at  $60,000,000,  but 
that  amount  is  not  the  final  estimate.  This  tax  is  the  larg¬ 
est  ever  collected  by  the  State  under  the  law,  with  three 
exceptions.  In  1900  the  State  collected  from  the  estate  of 
George  Smith,  a  wealthy  English  merchant,  who  died  in 


New  "York,  $1,934,753.  In  1901  $665,000  was  received  from 
the  C.  P.  Huntington  estate,  and  in  1904  the  inheritance 
tax  from  the  estate  of  Warren  Smith,  the  Yonkers  carpet 
manufacturer,  was  $973, 34S.  ...  A  collision  on  the 

Monon  road,  near  Fowler,  Ind.,  Jan.  19,  caused  the  death  of 
16  persons  and  injuries  to  as  many  more.  The  cars  took 
fire,  burning  those  imprisoned  in  the  wreckage.  The  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  passenger  train  ran  past  a  signal  into  a  freight 
train.  It  was  said  that  fog  obscured  the  signal.  . 

With  the  suddenness  of  a  typhoon  an  85-mile  gale  struck 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  20,  doing  great  damage  there  and 
In  the  Tonawandas  that  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
$3,000,000  There  were  23  steel  freighters,  grain  laden 
moored  under  the  breakwater.  The  waves,  unimpeded  bv 
ice,  for  the  lake  has  not  yet  frozen,  battered  gaps  in  the 
breakwater,  and  the  whole  fleet  dragged  their  anchors  Five 
were  piled  high  and  dry  on  the  beach.  A  mile  and  a  half 
of  lumber  docks  at  the  Tonawandas  were  swept  into  the 
river,  and  five  miles  of  docks  were  submerged.  The  dam¬ 
age  there  is  fully  $1,000,000.  At  the  Falls  two  miles  of  the 
gorge  road  was  washed  out,  and  that  track  costs  $100,000 
a  mile.  At  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  one  child  was  drowned  and 
one  woman  killed  by  falling  walls.  Many  acts  of  heroism 
were  performed  in  saving  lives,  and  some  of  the  rescuers 
had  narrow  escapes  from  death.  Damages  to  buildings  near 
the  lake  will  amount  to  manv  thousands  of  dollars. 
Twenty-five  persons  dead,  four  of  whom  are  unidentified’ 
thirty-five  badly  injured,  and  a  score  at  least  with  minor 
hurts  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  accident  which  occurred  at 
Sanford.  Ind.,  January  20.  When  the  Big  Four  accommoda¬ 
tion  train  pulled  in  at  the  station  there  was  standing  on 
the  s:de  track  a  freight  train  with  one  car  loaded  with 
powder  and  another  just  behind  it  loaded  with  oil.  The 
accommodation  train  consisted  of  a  combination  mail  and 
baggage  car,  smoking  car  and  one  day  coach.  Just  as  it 
came  opposite  the  freight  train  there  was  a  terrific  explo¬ 
sion  which  shook  the  earth  for  miles  around.  Every  house 
in  the  village  was  damaged  by  the  concussion,  dishes  were 
broken,  windows  smashed,  and  a  few  cottages  were  moved 
from  their  foundations.  Many  doors  were  torn  from  their 
hinges.  The  passenger  train  was  wrecked  and  set  on  fire. 
The  flames  were  so  hot  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  within 
reach  ot  those  ncm*  whore  the  fire  bogcin.  Many  were  res- 
cued  from  other  parts  of  the  wrecked  cars,  but  at  least  10 
persons  were  burned  to  death  while  would-be  rescuers  looked 
on  helpless.  The  explosion  tore  down  all  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires,  and  it  was  an  hour  before  an  appeal  could 
be  sent  for  relief  trains.  There  was  no  water  with  which 
to  tight  the  flames,  and  the  temperature,  which  suddenly 
turned  biting  cold,  caused  great  suffering  to  the  passenger’s 
who  had  escaped  death.  The  most  plausible  theory  advanced 
s  that  gas  was  escaping  from  the  car  loaded  with  oil,  that 
it  was  ignited  by  a  spark  from  the  engine  of  the  passenger 
tram  and  communicated  with  the  powder  car.  .  .  .  More 

than  20  passengers  were  seriously  injured  in  the  wreck  of 
a  Nickel  Plate  train  at  Fairvlew,  Ohio,  Jan.  20.  The  acci¬ 
dent  was  the  result  of  a  storm  which  blew  a  telegraph  pole 
across  the  track  so  as  to  tear  off  the  locomotive  stack  and 
2i?PJtJ?J?der  the  w]?pels-  •  •  •  Oriental  silks  valued  at 

$2,000,000  were  scattered  over  the  prairie  near  Clontarf, 
Minn.,  January  20,  during  a  blinding  blizzard,  when  the  10 
express  cars  of  a  special  train  on  the  Great  Northern  were 
ditched.  Every  car  was  broken  to  splinters,  and  the  pack¬ 
ages  of  silk  became  the  playthings  of  the  storm.  .  .  . 


Two  large  retail  business  houses  and  a  hotel  were  burned 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  January  20,  causing  a  loss  of 
$1,000,000. 

JAMAICA. — 'January  14  earthquake,  followed  by  fire,  rav¬ 
aged  Kingston.  All  the  houses  within  a  radius  of  10  miles 
were  injured,  and  almost  every  house  in  the  city  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  Fire  broke  out  after  the  earthquake  and  completed 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  business  section  of  Kingston 
is  a  heap  of  smouldering  ashes.  The  killed  may  reach  1,000. 
More  than  500  bodies  have  been  buried  and  100  have  been 
cremated  since  January  18.  Medical  aid  is  still  badly  needed. 
No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  restart  business.  The  tire 
burned  more  than  sixty  blocks,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $15,- 
000,000.  The  merchants  fear  that  tlie  insurance  companies 
will  pay  no  losses  because  of  the  earthquake  clause  in  the 
policies.  There  is  no  lumber  left  in  the  city,  and  there  are 
very  few  workmen  to  do  the  rebuilding.  The  churches,  pub¬ 
lic  offices  and  hotels  are  all  gone,  but  there  were  no  fatali¬ 
ties  at  the  Constant  Spring  Hotel.  Among  the  killed  were 
Sir  James  Fergusson  and  prominent  merchants  and  profes¬ 
sional  men.  Bruitevllle.'Colery  and  Boston,  three  small  towns 
from  20  to  25  miles  east  of  Kingston,  are  reported  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  devastated  by  the  shock,  with  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  lives  lost.  Morant  Bay,  30  miles  east  of  Kingston 
on  the  coast,  suffered  two  shocks,  witli  much  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Many  persons  were  injured,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 
For  twenty  miles  from  Kingston  the  fine  roads  are  impassa¬ 
ble,  and  the  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  are  heavy  losers. 
The  six  cables  entering  Kingston  were  broken  by  the  quakes. 
Kingston  harbor,  as  the  result  of  the  earthquake,  is  closed 
to  shipping,  but  Bowden  is  open.  Both  rich  and  poor  at 
Kingston  are  homeless.  Bowden  is  a  small  port  on  the 
south  coast  of  Jamaica,  about  30  miles  from  Kingston.  The 
recent  earthquake  was  more  serious  than  any  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  Jamaica  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
first  shock  was  followed  by  15  minor  shocks.  The  wooden 
structures  stood  well,  but  the  brick  houses  collapsed  within 
a  radius  of  six  miles.  The  immunity  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  led  the  Jamaicans  to  forget  that  (hev  were  within 
the  earthquake  zone,  and  they  had  been  building  brick 
houses.  But  for  this,  probably  there  would  have  been  no 
loss  of  life.  There  has  been  no  tidal  wave.  The  defences 
at  Port  Royal  were  destroyed  and  the  palisades  broken 
through.  Biack  mud  is  coming  to  the  surface. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Through  the  efforts  of  Henry  VV. 
Wood,  President  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  a 
conference  has  just  been  held  in  Washington  with  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  officers  directly 
under  him  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  administration 
of  the  seed  adulteration  law.  Some  of  the  more  important 
questions  brought  up  were  in  relation  to  the  present  methods 
of  obtaining  samples  for  analysis,  the  limit  below  which  the 
presence  of  foreign  seed  in  a  sample  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  adulterants,  and  methods  for  preventing  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  yellow  trefoil  for  adulterating  purposes.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  very  harmonious  and  satisfactory,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  between  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  reputable  seedsmen,  who 
ar  just  as  much  interested  in  stopping  wilful  adulteration  as 
the  Department. 

The  South  Texas  Fruit  and  Truck  Growers’  Association  at 
a  recent  meeting  resolved  that  the  association  should  thank 
the  Texas  representative  in  Congress  for  past  favors  in  the 
way  of  free  seeds,  but  assure  them  these  favors  were  mis¬ 
taken  kindnesses  on  their  part :  that  they  condemn  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  free  distribution  of  garden  seeds  as  an  economic  waste, 
wholly  unjustifiable;  that  "in  the  future  we  will  not  accept 
from  the  government  free  garden  seeds ;  and  that  we  urge  our 
representatives  as  a  favor,  which  we  will  appreciate,  to  vote 
against  the  bill  appropriating  funds  for  the  distributing  of 
free  garden  seeds,  and  to  use  their  influence  to  have  the 
amount  thus  saved  appropriated  to  the  experiment  stations 
of  the  country.”  The  South  Texas  Fruit  and  Truck  Growers’ 
Association  consists  of  affiliated  local  associations  throughout 
South  Texas  and  the  gulf  coast  country,  comprising  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  more  than  1,300. 


CONCRETE  WALL  FOR  HOT  AIR. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  article  discussing  the 
use  of  concrete  blocks  for  rural  homes,  and  utilizing  the 
air  space  as  a  possible  means  of  heating  the  house,  page  17. 
The  early  years  of  my  life  were  spent  at  my  trade,  that  of 
a  contracting  bricklayer,  including  the  waliing  in  of  brick 
set  furnaces  for  the  heating  of  all  sorts  of  buildings.  My 
experience  in  that  line  of  work  makes  me  think  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man’s  idea  would  prove  a  failure.  The  air  space  in  a  wall 
is  not  a  new  idea.  As  far  back  as  1880  I  helped  to  build 
brick  houses  with  an  air  space  of  two  inches  extending 
around  the  house  from  foundation  to  roof,  making,  as  he 
claims,  a  perfectly  dry  and  warm  house,  using  the  air  space 
for  a  different  purpose,  but  obtaining  the  aimed  at  result. 
All  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  heating  houses  by  hot  air 
know  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  heating  by  that 
system.  I  think  a  few  remarks  on  the  principles  of  liot  air 


heating  followed  by  a  sketch  of  my  own  experience  in  a 
brick  house  built  with  hollow  walls,  and  occupied  by  myself 
for  16  years,  would  be  useful.  In  all  that  time  I  never'  had 
the  least  trouble  to  heat  it  to  a  temperature  of  70  degrees 
if  desired,  not  only  one  particular  part  of  the  house,  but 
all  parts,  for  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  us  to  have  an  Inside 
door  closed.  We  all  know  that  heated  air  rises  to  the  high¬ 
est  possible  point,  and  to  secure  a  flow  of  hot  air  you  must 
have  a  constant  supply  of  air  going  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heater,  passing  over  the  radiating  surface  to  be  heated.  Now 
we  are  at  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  thing,  that  of 
conducting  the  heated  air  successfully  to  the  several  rooms 
of  the  house.  Heated  air  in  its  flight  upwards  will  take  the 
most  direct  course;  namely,  the  pipe  that  is  the  most  direct 
and  having  the  most  elevation  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
house,  the  other  rooms  suffering,  and  they  cannot  be  heated 
with  satisfaction.  If  we  consider  the  plan  advanced  by  Mr. 
Chapman  we  would  find  the  result  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
one  desired,  or,  in  other  words,  the  heated  air  would  keep 
rising  in  the  air  space,  aided  by  the  circulation  through  the 
registers  to  the  highest  point,  and  absorbed  or  consumed 
by  the  cold  walls.  The  plan  used  by  myself  was  to  let  the 
air  space  do  the  part  or  work  it  was  intended  to  do;  that  is, 
not  to  let  the  dampness  and  cold  pass  from  the  outside  to 
the  inside  walls.  Between  the  joists  in  the  cellar  I  left 
small  holes  through  the  inside  wall,  and  in  the  top  course 
of  brick  in  the  outside  wall  I  placed  a  number  of  ventilating 
castings  the  size  of  a  brick,  thus  insuring  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  through  the  air  space.  This  svstem  can  be  used 
with  any  hollow  wall,  whether  concrete  blocks  or  brick  are 
used.  If  we  place  a  thermometer  near  the  ceiling  and  one 
near  the  floor  we  find  a  difference  of  several  degrees  in  the 
temperature,  and  here  is  where  I  used  the  air  space  in  the 
wall  and  made  it  do  its  part  in  heating  my  house.  By 
simply  putting  a  small  register  in  the  wall  at  the  floor,  thus 
connecting  each  room  with  the  air  space,  I  made  it  carry 
the  cold  air  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as  the  heated  could 
come  in,  causing  -the  circulation  of  pure  air  from  the  out¬ 
side  through  the  heater  to  the  rooms;  then  through  the  air 
space  to  the  outside  again,  making  it  the  most  nearly  per¬ 
fect  system,  as  well  as  the  least  expensive  that  I  ever  saw, 
the  only  expense  being  for  the  ventilators  at  the  floors  and  in 
the  outside  walls,  not  exceeding  $3,  and  obtained  the  same 
results  as  though  the  very  expensive  plan  of  forcing  the  air 
from  the  rooms  through;  the  furnace  with  fans  were  used 
driven  by  power  B.  A.  B 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman,  in  his  article  on  “Concrete  Blocks 
for  Building,”  asks  whether  it  will  not  be  well  to  use  the 
dead  air  spaces  in  the  cement  walls  of  houses  put  up  with 
these  blocks,  for  hot  air  flues  for  heating.  J  think  that  such 
a  system  of  heating  would  be  very  wasteful  of  the  heat, 
and  hence  too  much  fuel  would  be  required  for  keeping  up 
the  required  temperature  of  the  house.  The  outer  walls  must 
absorb  and  radiate  outward  as  much  heat  as  the  inner 
walls  would  in  that  direction.  So  for  that  reason  I  think 
it  would  be  much  better  to  put  the  pipes  and  flues  into  the 
partitions  between  the  rooms,  thus  utilizing  all  the  heat. 
I  believe  that  the  saving  in  fuel  would  in  a  short  time  pay 
for  the  extra  cost  of  piping,  etc.,  and  in  the  long  run  would 
be  much  cheaper.  j.  B 

Connecticut. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  Makers’  Association  was  held  at  Burlington,  Vt„  Jan¬ 
uary  7  and  8.  The  exhibit  of  utensils  and  maple  sweets  was 
a  record  breaker.  The  first  prize  on  sugar  utensils  of  all 
kinds  was  awarded  to  G.  H.  Grimm,  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  all  of  the  prize  winners  had 
their  sugar  camps  equipped  with  the  Grimm  Champion 
evaporators.  A  booklet  containing  information  of  much 
value  has  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  Grimm.  Every 
sugar  maker  should  obtain  a  copy,  free  for  the  asking. 

Gordon  Van  Tine  &  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  operate  the 
largest  woodwork  mill  in  America,  and  they  have  used  their 
strong  position  to  revolutionize  the  woodwork  and  roofing 
business  of  the  whole  country  by  withdrawing  all  their  sales¬ 
men  and  agents  and  giving  this  saving  of  expense  to  the  man 
who  buys  their  products  direct  from  the  mill.  They  guar¬ 
antee  to  deliver  safely  and  promptly,  to  any  man  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  just  exactly' what  he  wants  in  high 
quality  millwork,  or  roofing,  and  save  him  half  what  it  would 

cost  him  if  he  bought  the  same  thing  from  liis  home  dealer _ 

freight  included.  This  company  has  been  in  business  since 
1S65  and  its  responsibilities  runs  into  the  hundred  thousands, 
as  any  banker  can  tell  you  or  any  one  else  wishing  to  order 
ihillwork.  We  feel  certain  that  every  one  of  our  readers  who 
has  any  building  or  repair  work  to  do  now,  or  in  the  future 
will  do  well  to  write  for  this  company’s  Millwork  Catalogue. 
If  you  address  the  company.  Station  C36.  Davenport,  Iowa,  it 
will  be. known  that  you  are  one  of  our  readers,  and  all  the 
company’s  literature  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly — -includ¬ 
ing  the  free  Book  of  Plans.  Roofing  Book  and  the  Grand 
Millwork  Catalogue.  Only  a  postal  is  necessary. 


Not  All  Manure  Spreaders  Pay 


The  Idea  of  spreading  manure  properly  is  such 
a  good  one  and  the  benefits  derived  are  so  great 
you  are  apt  to  think  any  spreader  willgiveyou 
these  benefits— that  a  spreader  is  a  spreader. 

There  is  where  you  may  make  a  mistake,  for 
some  spreaders  are  only  trouble  makers  and 
the  second  season  they  are  not  taken  out  of  the 
shed.  To  make  them  work  takes  too  much 
time  and  costs  too  much  money. 

If  you  get  that  kind  of  spreader  you’re  apt  to 
conclude  that  spreaders  are  made  to  sell  and 
not  to  spread  manure. 

SUCCESS  SPREADERS 

have  28  years’  experience  back  of  them — 


thousands  of  them  are  spreading  manure  on 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  and  are  giving 
no  trouble. 

Twenty-eight  years  has  eliminated  the  trouble 
making  features  out  of  a  hundred  new  de¬ 
vices  and  schemes  that  we  have  tried  perhaps 
ninety  have  proved  more  harmful  than  helpful. 
They  make  good  talking  points  but  they  don’t 
help  spread  manure.  SUCCESS  Spreaders 
are  made  to  spread  manure. 

When  you  get  ready  to  buy  a  manure  spreader, 
(and  every  farmer  should  have  one)  first  write 
for  our  spreader  book,  it  will  help  you ;  next  go 
to  your  local  dealer  and  see  a  Success  Spreader 
but  don’t  buy  one  until  you  have  asked  a  man 
who  has  used  one.  He  knows. 


KEMP  Sl  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Also  Distributors  of  thefamous  John  Deere  line  of  Plows,  Cultivators,  Harrows. 


rant  to  Send  You  One  FREE!| 

GREATEST  BUGGY  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

for  those  who  have  use  for  a  Vehicle. 

0,er  150,000  of  These  Books  Sent  to  Vehicle  Buyers  Everywhere.  I 
|  This  Book  explains  fully  how  th  e  famous  split  Hickory  Vehicles! 

are  made  from  the  Hickory  Log  and  raw  material  Into  beautiful  I 
'  Buggies  of  quality,  ready  for  shipment  at  lowest  factory  prices.  I 
ON  THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Don’t  bay  •  Vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one  until  you  write  me  for  my  I 
wonderful  Baggy  Book.  Write  me  today.  A  postal  will  bring  the  Book  tret' .  I 

H.  C.  PHELPS.  Pre»ideut 

|OHI^OARRIAG^JflFG^COj|^Statloj^90j^CH^|njA^^Oj 


XpOR  EVERY  good  composition  roof- 
ing  on  the  market  you  will  find  a 
dozen  inferior  imitations.  Therefore, 
don’t  be  fooled  by  “cheap  talk,  ”  Inves¬ 
tigate  !  Intelligent  farmers  who  care¬ 
fully  look  into  this  matter;  who  study 
the  construction  of  the  various  roofing 
materials  advertised,  invariably  choose 


COVERED  WITH  ™ 

CAREY'S  ROOFING,  DAIRY  BARNS  OF 
LAWRENCE  REYMOND.  WHEELING.  W.VA 


Car  eys  ssRo  ofi  ng 


FLEXIBLE 
CEMENT, 

Because,  Carey’s  Roofing  is  absolutely,  proof  against  heat  or  cold,  moisture, 
falling  sparks  or  fire  brands;  is  easily  applied  winter  or  summer;  is  equally  adapted  to 
flat  or  steep  surfaces— and  may  be  laid  over  leaky  shingle  or  metal  roofs  without  the 
expense  of  removal;  is  fire-resisting;  makes  the  neatest  roof  and  lasts  without  patching 
as  long  as  the  building  stands.  Everywhere  Carey’s  is  known  as  the  “Time-Proof  Roof,” 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  composed  of  best  all  wool  felt  (our  own  manufacture),  our  highly  tem¬ 
pered  Asphalt  Compound,  strong  burlap,  and  our  fire-proof  cement.  No  other  roofing  has 
the  feature  of  Carey’s  Patent  Lap,  which  covers  and  protects  nail  heads,  insuring  a  neat, 

smooth,  absolutely  water-proof  union  of  sheet  to  sheet  and 
roofing  to  reof-board.  Carey  Roofs  never  blow  off. 


freight ; 

Write  to-day  for  FKEE  sample,  beautiful 
booklet  and  testimonials  from  responsible 
person*  using  this  wonderful  rooting. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.  (EsL  1873) 

Sole  Manufacturer 

42  Wayae  Avenue,  -  -  Cincinnati,  O. 


Don’t 
buy  a 

Vahleto 
•f  any 
kind  until 

iou  yet  our 
owVohlole 
ataloy  _ 


nWeShipon  30DaysT  rial 


Cvery 
Vshlole 
Made  la 

Our 

Factory 
le  Fully 
Guaran¬ 
teed. 


WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE^V.  9n» 

It  is  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  Thecutsare  made  large  so  as  to  sh”  jLt  how 

vehicle  is  made.  The  two  center  pages  show  a  colored  plate  9x11  inches,  ol our  CHICAGO  S PECIAL  BUCCV  reDrodured  in 
the  actual  colors  just  as  it  is  painted  and  finished.  The  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  Ail  vehicles  are  shiDDed  direct 
from  our  factory.  Our  prices  are  the  very  lowest.  Be  aura  to  eee  our  ma  ,  e  ...  >ppeu  aireci 

Mteaiehingiy  low  prices  end  the  meet  liberal  tennyoer  ottered,  ■arvlu  Smith  Co.y  Chicago,  III. 
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Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  hkt  . ...  75 

Jersey,  barrel . 2.00 

Artichokes,  California,  dozen..  1 -2.4 

French,  dozen  . 1-J0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  4 

Beets,  old,  barrel . 1-00 

New  Orleans,  new.  100  bchs.2.00 

Carrots,  old,  barrel . 1.25 

New  Orleans,  100  belts. ...  .2.00 
Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  white, 

ton  . 14.00 

Red,  ton  . 20.00 

Celery,  State  &  West’n,  dozen.  l  > 

California,  case . 4.09 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl . LOO 

French,  dozen  . L2-* 

Bermuda,  box . 1-09 

Cauliflowers,  California,  case... 1.09 

California,  haif-case . L75 

French,  dozen  .  ~ 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb .  12 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  box . 0.00 

Cuban,  box . 5.00 

Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl . 2.00 


@3.50 
@1.75 
(a  1 .75 
©  12 
Co  1 .50 
04.00 
02.00 
@  3.00 

017.00 
035.00 
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01.50 
01.25 
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(a  2.25 
03.00 
@  1 5 
@ 1 2.00 
07.00 
03.00 


French,  dozen  . 1.2o  (gl-uO 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  *— 

Kohlrabi,  N.  Orleans,  100  belts.  2.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  basket . 1.00 

North  Carolina,  barrel . 2.00 

New  Orleans,  barrel . 1.00 

Onions,  white,  barrel . 3.00 

Red  . I’Ua 

Yellow  . l-»9 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 2  00 

Peas,  Florida,  basket . 2.00 

Radishes,  Vn.  &  N.  C.,  bkt...1.00 
Romaine,  New  Orleans,  bbl... 3.00 

Florida,  basket  . 1  -00 

French,  dozen  . 1  -50 

String  beans,  Fin.,  basket.  .  ..4.00 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel . 1.25 

Hubbard  barrel . 1-50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  barrel .  7o 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Ducks  .  ~ 


@  75 
©  1.00 
©4.50 
(a  3.00 
<57  3.00 
Co  6.00 
(Cl  2.25 
@2.50 
©9.00 
Co  7.99 
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@  1 .25 


@ 

© 
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@ 
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12 

13 
10 

14 
12 


markets 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  January  29,  1997,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  83% 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth . .  80 

Corn . ^  ■'* 

...  44 

...  97 
.  .  .  50 

(ft  22.50 
(a  23.50 
©  24.59 
•(a  29.50 

fu  22.90 
(U  21.59 
©29.99 


21.90 
19.99 
17 


no 


Oats . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 

FEED. 

Spring  Bran . .  — 

Middlings  . 2—00 

Red  Dog . 

Linseed  meal . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime . 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3 . 

Clover,  mixed . ] 

Clover  . } 

Straw,  long  rye . 1- 

Short  and  out . 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81 
can.  netting  3%  cents  per  qua 
zone  shippers  who  have 

hotter. 

Creamery,  finest . 

Extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Storage  . 

State  Dairy . 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

Good  to  prime . 

Inferior  .  71 

Skims  . 

EGGS 

White,  fancy . 

White,  good  to  choice .  29 

Mixed  colors,  extra... 

Mixed  firsts . 

I-ower  grades . 

Western  and  Southern .  -3 

Storage  . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 


.59 
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27 
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Apple,  evap.,  fancy .  ®  @ 

Choice  .  8%@ 


Prime  .  I 

Poor  to  common .  < 

Cherries  .  7  8 

Blackberries  . 


%  <" 
© 
© 
@ 


91/4 

8% 

8 

7% 

19 

14 


Apples, 
Gano 
King 
Spitz 
Spy 
Baldwin 


FRESH 

Jonathan 


FRUITS. 


.3.09 
.2.59 
.2.99 
.1.75 
.  1 .59 
.  1.59 


<0  4.25 
©3.25 
©  2.50 
©  3.25 
<0  2.59 
(o  2.50 
Co  2.75 
©3.99 
co  60 
Co  7.59 


Ben  Davis . I-.jO 

Greening . 7.o0 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  quart .  2> 

Cranlterrles,  barrel . 1.99 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel .  2. .10 

Medium . 

)*ca  .  1-45 

Red  kidney .  ro¬ 


lled  kidney . 

Yellow  eye .  J  J'* 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Asparagus,  bunch . 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  dozen.. 

No.  2  . 

Lettuce,  dozpn  . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Radishes,  100  bunches.... 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  No.  1,  bbl 

Bermuda,  No.  2 . 

Maine,  bag  . 

Txmg  Island,  barrel....... 

State  &  Western,  180  lbs. ..  1.37 
Jersey,  barrel  or  hag, .....  1.2a 


1.25 
.  75 
.  25 
.  25 

.  3.50 
,  15 

..5.00 
.  3.50 
.  1 .55 
, .  1 .65 
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©  75 
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@4.00 
@1.60 
(o  1.85 
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Guinea  fowl,  pair . 

.  — - 

@  55 
@  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

@  18% 

.  24 

@  25 

Under  grades  . 

Fowls  . 

13 

.  12 
.  15 

©>  18 
@  14 
@  24 

.  12 

©1  14 

Geese  . . . 

Squabs,  dozen  . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

Calves  . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 

1  »ork  . 

8  @  12 
.2.00  @5.00 

MEATS. 

.  9  %  Co  13 

.9.00  ©11.90 

.  8  %  ©  10 

LIVE  STOCK. 

.4.00 

@6.00 

@4.40 

@4.45 

.1.75 

@4.25 

@10  00 

Sli^cp  «*•••••#•••••*••••*• 

I jambs  . 

Hogs  . 

.4.99 

.6.99 

Co  5.25 
@8.90 
@7.40 

-V7v  .  100  Lbs 

CORN  % 

PR DTE G RANj 

.  .  GUARANTEED 
~  .  337.  PftOTEIN  xKLl47>TAT7;t; 

•  THE  DEWEY  BROSXOI^ 

1.  BLAMCHESTER, OHIO;-,  ^ 


READ  THIS  GREAT  OFFER 


We  make  this  offer  to  all  honorable,  re¬ 
sponsible  dairymen:  Order  500  lbs.  Corn 
Protegran  and  feed  it  to  three  cows  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  directions  for  thirty  days. 

Weigh  the  feed  used  and  milk  produced 
before  and  after  using  Corn  Protegran. 
Compare  the  results  and  report  to  us. 

If  you  aro  not  satisfied  that  it  is  worth 
the  price — if  it  is  not  an  economical  feed- 
set  a  price  on  it  yourself  and  pay  ns  for  it 
according  to  the  results  it  actually  brings. 

H«*e  pnp©r  w«***k  ht>f«r«  last  for  prlc«*n  ami  Miipon, 
giving  Thirty  day*’  lime  on  trial  order.  Write  today. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO., 

■ox  050.  lHun.li.sUr,  Ohio 


Why  Spend 
Good  Money 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 
Prices  for  ton  lots.  Smaller 
proport  ionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda  (95%  pure),  ton  — 
Muriate  of  potash  (50%  actual), 

2,016  lbs .  — 

Sulphate  of  potash  (48-50%  act¬ 
ual),  2.010  lbs .  — 

Dried  blood  (14%  ammonia). 

Ion  . •  •  — 

Basic  slag  (17-19%  phos.  acid), 

ton  . 17.50 

Kainit,  ton .  — 

Acid  phosphate,  ton . •  ••  — 

Ground  bone  (4%  am.,  20% 

phosphoric  acid) .  — 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha,  ton.  — 

Lobes  .  — 


quantities 

@56.00 

©41.85 

@48.15 

©51.00 

@19.00 
Co  1  4.99 
@14.09 

@28.00 
@43.00 
Co  32.90 


STRAWBERRY  PLJNTS 


—Trial  order 

wi.maavH _ _  200  plants  of 

Sbest  Standard  Sorts.  Sent  by  mai!  prepaid  forlLOO. 
Catalog  free.  SLAYMAKKK  &SON.Dovet,  Del. 


to  shingle,  tar,  paper  or  tin  your  roof 
every  season  and  still  more  good  money 
later  to  repair,  paint  and  recoat  It?  Why 
not  put  on  a  roof  that  lasts  forever  and 
settle  your  roofing  ones!  ion  for  all  t  line? 
First  cost,— only  a  trifle  more  than  short 
lived  roofing. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Roofing  Slate 

are  nature’s  own  product .  Quarried 
from  solid  rock  200  feet  below  earth’s 
surface— split  Into  convenient  form  for 
laying.  Tt.  absolutely  will  not  wear,  rn-.t , 
decay,  but  lasts  forever.  Sea  Green  and 
Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  spark  proof- 
reduce  your  Insurance  rate,  afford  per¬ 
fectly  clean  cistern  water.  Don’t  need 
paint  ing.  rerouting,  repairs.  Not  affect  ed 
by  heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  ab  build- 
i ngs  new  or  old. 

Farmers,  write  to  us  for  our  free  book, 
"ROOFS.”  It.  will  save  yon  money. 
Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

The  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 

Box  10,  Granville, N  .  Y. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14 bz  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to_knowhow 


Cliirk’s  Reversible  Hush  and  Itog  Plow.  CutH 
a  track  &  ft.  wide,  l  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forent.  II 1*  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow  keep* 
land  true,  woven  1,500  toua  of 
earth,  outs  UO  acres  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 
Higganum,  Conn. 


INCREASE  THE  CROP 

IN  ORCHARD  AND  FIELD 

by  using  this  compressed  air  hand 
Sprayer.  It  seconds'  pumping  gives 
power  for  10  minutes’  spraying.  Force 
enough  for  tall  trees,  4-gal.  tank  con¬ 
veniently  carried  over  shoulder.  This 


JJ 


Auto-Spray 

Is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Save  half  your  mixture  and  avoid  clog¬ 
ging  and  ■•random"  spraying  with  the 

Auto-Pop  Noxxle.  One  finger  regu¬ 
lates  sprav  from  a  stream  to  a  fine  mist. 

We  make  40  styles  and  sizes  ofspray- 
ers.  Ask  lor  catalog  containing  val¬ 
uable  spraying  calendar.  Free. 

C.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  28  Joy  St.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


'miw 


PATCNTEO, 


Th«*y  Last  Forever 

STANDARD  STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 

ARE  TO  UK  DRIVEN 
One-third  Cheaper  Than  Wood  Posts. 

POSTS  MADE  KOKAI.I.  Pl'IlPOSKB. 

Farm,  field,  lawn,  clothes, 
bitching,  street-sign  and  grape 
posts. 

Plain,  barbed  and  woven 
wire  of  every  description  can 
be  used  with  these  posts. 

250,000  sold  lust  year. 
500, IKK)  for  sale  this  year.  30 
miles  of  58  inch,  heavy  woven 
wire  fenee  erected  on  Standard 
Steel  Posts  on  one  estate. 

Write  for  circular,  price  list 
and  reference  to  J.  H.  downs, 
280  Broadway,  Haw  York  City, 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer. 

Improved  row  marker.  Wide  range  for  hill 
spacing,  0  to  45  inches.  Handles  any  kind 
fertilizer,  in  any  condition,  50  to  450  lbs.  per 
acre.  We  muke  a  special  gear  whleh  sowh  600  lbs. 
per  acre.  Plants  all  Heeds  accurately.  Light  draft, 
easily  handled,  quick  and  positive  adjustments. 
We  also  make  the  Eclipse  Two  Horae  Two  Row 
Plantor.  Good  terms  to  agents  where  not  intro¬ 
duced.  Write  us. 

BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  7  6  Chlcopo©  Falls,  Mas©. 


The  Frost  Wire 
Fence  never  gets 
loose  or  baggy.  Y  ou 
can  buy  the 

„  ^FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

ms  made  of  heavy,  hard  steel  wire, 
wr  clamped  with  the  Frost  Steel  hock, 
for  what  a  litrht  woven  wire  fenee  costa. 
^  ^Booklet  free.  We  pay  freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO  ClflOM  0*H. 

II.  u,  DKi.HK  *  Co.,  US  Hroadw.y ,  hsw  fork. 


February  3, 

GOOD  POULTRY  FOODS 

are  necessary  for  big  poultry  profits. 
„  ....  - 1  Cut  CfoA 


M1YJ  UOt/Cnom  j  iui  ’•'•h  ,  A"'  —  *  ,  . 

Harvey’s  Cut  Alfalfa  and  Cut  (’lover  Hay, 
Poultry  and  Chick  fowls  of  all  kinds  lire 
profit-makers.  Send  for  Free  samples 

- ° - 1*—  “"-piie 


L1GH 


n . ... . r.T . ~g~ 

ry  and  catalog  of  full  lineof  poultry  supplies. 

HARVEY  SEED  CO. 

721  Klllcott  St.,  _ Huffalo,  X.  V  . 

T  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock.  A  few  good  birds. 
C.  GORDON.  It.  V.  D.  1 ,  Sprakers.  N.  Y. 

Buff  ROCKS- winners  of  150  premiums  in  throe 

years.  Solid  in  color,  low  combs,  bay  eyes.  Utility. 
Stock  and  Eggs.  Mnqulre  of  KngiewOod,  Bristol, N.H. 

CHD  CAI  C-a5  choice  Barred  and  Buff  Rock 

lUn  CALL.  Cockerels:  also  White  Wyandotte 
Cockerel,  .,,.1 

150  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  pullets,  hens  and 

- - -  cockerels.  Pens  of  (four) 

pullots  and  a  cockerel  at  *7  and  $10.  These  birds  have 
not  been  forced  for  egg  production  and  will  lay  right 
through  the  Spring  and  Summer.  Will  consider  a 
close  offer  for  all  50  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels 
at  $2  eacln  kntehfrise  pofi.tky  yabd&  Kidg.noU,  on... 


For  Sale 


BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Winners  of  the  most  First  Prizes  at  America’s 
greatest  poultry  show  at  New  York  City.  Young 
tomsIO.OO.  GKO.  W •  SALISBURY,  Pbelps,  N.  Y. 


"n  Kgo  Producer— keeps 
|  henB  laying  steadily  nil  winter. 
Prices  14c  to  25c  per  lb.  at  dealers. 
Hunt’ll  Kao  Record  and  valuable 
I  booklet  free.  Write  today. 

WILLIAH  RUBT  &  80KB, 
[Dept,  P,  Mew  Brunswick,  K.  L 


HOUSES,  HOLSTBINS,  COLUKS  FOR  SAUK-Good 
l>  family  horse,  dark  bay,  neurly  lOh.  8y.,  1140  lbs., 
sound,  stylish,  kind,  gentle  and  city  broken,  price  $175. 
Holsteins Friesian  bull  calves  sired  by  Tidy  Abbekerk 
Prince  whose  dam  Tidy  Abbekerk  has  an  A.  It.  O. 
record  of  27.28  lbs.  butler  In  7  days.  His  sire  Is  Sir 
Cornelius  Posch  a  show  bull  of  Cauada.Cn  Ives  maikcd 
right  w  1th  strii  Igbl backs  and  broad  hips  *25.  Am  over 
stocked.  A  few  choice  cows  bred  to  the  above  bull. 
Scotch  Collie  puppies  Sired  by  Cayuga  Hector.  Im¬ 
ported  dams  registered  and  first  class  drivers.  Males 
at  $5  to  close  out.  W.  M.  Hallock,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

FOIL  SALE-New  Cream  Separator,  Now  Upright 
Hay  Press;  cheap.  F.  BOOTH,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

ANTED— Two  cars  choice  Alfalfa  or  Clover 
Hay.  State  price  delivered  here. 

K.  R.  DUNN.  Southington.  Conn. 


w 


ALL  AT  ONCE’ 

Plant  and  fertilize  as  you  go.  Corn,  peas, 
beans,  beets,  etc.,  planted  and  fertilizer  de¬ 
posited,  in  hills  or  drills,  all  at  one  passage, 
with  the 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D,  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

Dressed  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry,  Hot¬ 
house  Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top 
prices  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  sell. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  1'KODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter  Kggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  1  3th  St.,  New  York. 

Dl  CACC  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Coru- 
|LlMoL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  <  lieese,  Kggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples  etc. 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  iork. 

Mink,  Skunk,  Musk-rat  and  Other  Furs 

caught  in  N.  J.,  Penna,  New  York,  Eastern  States 
and  Canada  are  the  best.  'Those  are  the  kind  I  want. 
Ship  yours  to  me  and  receive  the  best  prices  for  furs 
from  the  best  sections.  I  charge  no  commission  and 
tlji y  express  ('barges.  References;  National  Bans  of 
Montgomery.  Oil  A  KI.K8  A.  KAIIN K.  Mont- 
gomery, New  York,  l^ock  Box  .No.  ZJH, 

CAllMS  AND  HOMES  In  the  “Garden  of  Eden”  near 
U  Buffalo  N.  Y.  Free  descriptions  with  cuts  of 
bundH,,.-  M.  v. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  HOMES 

I-RLE  CATALOGUE  of  Splendid  Bargains. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

(-■OBI  COD  QAI  E  Cheapest  one  ever  offered 
■  Alim  lUn  OHUt  for  the  money:  contains  200 
acres,  half  in  cultivation  and  half  in  timber.  Good 
house,  good  fruit;  splendid  location.  Price  $2,500. 
Mauyotner  great  bargains:  write  for  catalog.  Address 
Samuel  P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  Co.,  Aid. 


JlOUoOi  Hinm  Diuuj  npiunum  im  iiuvn.  *  i  j.  v.  v-i-vv. 

Many  other  groat  bargains:  write  for  catalog.  Address 
•  ~  Wo<  ’  ■••'•■ 

Don  MONEY-MAKING  FA  11M 8  for  sale 
jUv v  throughout  New  England,  Now  York, 
New  Jersey  and  the  South;  write  for  “Strout’s  List 
No.  17,”  describing  hundreds  of  bargains,  ail  sizes  (fml 
prices,  ’ with  pictures  of  buildings.  E.  A.  STROUT. 
Farm  Dept.  42. 150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Buy  Land  Now 


In  Sunny 
Tennessee 

_  culThcII  you  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  ••Ctiona  of  Tonuoiso©  at  $5  to  $20  an  aero  for  caah, 
or,  on  easy  terms,  Y<>u  can  rais©  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay.  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  1  ant  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  i» 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for  facts  and  free  booklet!.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  «£  St.  Louis  Ky.,Nashvillo,Teun.  Dept  i . 

»$5to$20  an  Acre&gomgup 


HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES.  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

ur«  piTc r  for  Soring  of  I!)07  the  finest  and  most  complete  list  of  Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  grown. 

Ilwavs  be  relied  noon  for  It  is  all  selected  and  grown  on  our  own  grounds  under  constant 
Our  stock _can  always  Do  tcePevery  specimen  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease.  Give  us  a  chance 

to  n'gur^o^yourUrt  of^watRs ‘before "ordering  eWewhere.  Wedo  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  In  all 
its  Branches  Write  now  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Addtess  Cornwall  New  York 

T.  J.  DWYER  O  COMPANY, . Box  1*  LornweU,  Mew  lorn> 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  W238S& 

- - - creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

,  Iirul.i  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
pine  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  <  'huuney  Tops,  Encauatic  Side  Walk  I  He,  etc.  Write 

for  what  you  waul  and  priock.  U«  utlbUil,  TOJrd  At*,,  Aibtuj, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Hudson,  O.,  Jan.  12,  1907. 

Gentlemen  :  “Stick  to  your  job  and  finish 
it."  from  R.  N.-Y.  to-day.  and  here  is  $1 
for  renewal.  I  like  to  stand  by  such  men. 
Cordially,  t.  b.  thru*. 

Of  course  that  quotation  is  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  now  famous'  A.  J.  C.  C.  case. 
Mr.  Terry  is  known  to  farm  paper  read¬ 
ers  and  farm  institute  patrons  all  over  the 
country.  We  confess  to  a  degree  of  pride 
in  his  emphatic  and  cordial  endorsement 
on  this  subject. 

Here  are  a  few  more  remarks  on  the 
same  subject: 

The  cows  you  work  for  Jump  high.  Por¬ 
ter's  cow  was  not  registered  but  she  won  like 
a  pureblood.  and  that.  Jersey  cow  looks  to  me 
about  the  same  position  relatively  when  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  began  to  play  the  fiddle.  c.  a. 

New  York. 

AM  honor  to  you  in  the  Jersey  cow  fight; 
and  shame  on  the  Albany  Country  Gentleman. 

New  York.  a.  j.  p. 

You  are  eternally  right  in  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
controversy,  as  you  were  in  the  Wadsworth 
and  the  Dryden  matters.  Keep  right  after 
them.  B.  B.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

Keep  on  at  the  A.  J.  C.  C. :  you  are  in  the 
right.  Instead  of  refusing  an  investigation, 
one  would  think  thev  would  much  rather  sift 
the  case  in  dispute,  and  thus  right  the  wrong 
if  there  Is  any.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

It  srems  to  me.  by  what  I’ve  read  of  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  matter,  that  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  Club  must  think  that  the  way 
that  purchaser  should  do  was  to  get  the 
better  of  the  other  fellow,  or  that  two  wrongs 
make  a  right.  Yours  for  justice,  j.  a.  c. 

Wisconsin. 

We  have  enough  of  these  to  make  tv 
book,  but  this  is  enough  to  show  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  going  to  stand  alone 
on  the  track  when  that  train  of  cars  comes 
along  to  do  tilings  to  us. 

Are  (lie  Jackson  County  Nurseries,  Bosky 
Dell.  III.,  reliable  and  trustworthy?  a.  p.  f. 

Nebraska. 

Subscribers  have  reported  that  dealings 
with  this  concern  were  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  they  could  get  no  satisfaction 
whatever.  Letters  of  complaint  arc  ig¬ 
nored.  We  would  not  accept  their  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  would  suggest  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  houses  of  unquestioned  business 
probity. 

I  cannot  see  where  the  Massachusetts 
farmer  has  a  kick  of  any  kind  coming,  lie 
did  not  put  out  any  money  and  therefore 
lost  nothing.  If  he  did  1  am  sure  The  It. 
N.-Y.  would  make  good.  If  ho  does  not  take 
a  paper  until  he  finds  one  that  looks  after 
Ihe  interests  of  its  subscribers  better  than 
The  It.  N.-Y.  I  feel  sorry  for  him.  j.  e.  it. 

Connecticut. 

I  read  your  “Desk"  with  great  interest  and 
between  the  lines  as  well.  I  really  cannot 
understand  bow  there  can  he  any  part  of 
the  “square  deal"  for  you  to  compel  any 
firm  to  give  credit.  Auv  such  apparent  offer 
In  print  to  give  credit  to  everybody  has  a 
string  to  it  for  those  not  acceptable. 

New  York.  J.  Y.  P. 

The  above  two  letters  refer  to  the  case 
of  a  subscriber  recently  reported  who  dis¬ 
continued  his  subscription  because  we 
could  not  insist  that  an  advertiser  give 
him  credit  for  an  implement  because  he 
advertised  to  ship  on  credit.  We  refer  to 
it  again  only  to  show  by  the  numerous 
references  made  to  the  case  that  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  generally  take  reasonable  views 
of  every  situation,  and  can  always  be 
trusted  to  see  and  support  the  side  of  jus¬ 
tice,  either  for  or  against  one  of  their  own 
members. 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  what  you 
think  of  this  advertisement  of  Sca-Kil?  Is 
it  any  good?  Have  you  beard  of  it  before? 
1  got  it  out  of  a  fruit  paper.  c.  C.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  an  advertisement  of  a  concern 
at  Waynesboro,  Pa.  For  $1  they  will 
send  you  a  box  of  something  that  you  put 
into  a  hole  in  the  tree,  and  the  tree  will 
then  be  proof  against  scale  for  two  to  five 
years.  Similar  fakes  have  been  exposed 
time  and  again  for  the  last  20  years.  It 
is  a  humbug  and  a  fraud.  A  fruit  paper 
that  would  insert  such  an  advertisement  is 
not  fit  to  use  for  kindling  a  fire  in  a 
farmer’s  kitchen  stove. 

I  recently  received  circulars  from  stock 
vendors  of  the  "Chicago-New  York  Air  Line 
Electric  Railway.”  offering  stock  at  30  cents 
on  the  dollar,  redeemable  In  transportation, 
and  stating  that  the  first  500  miles  out  of 
Chicago  was  constructed.  Now  It  happens  that 
1  am  on  the  “Air  Line"  and  about  500  miles 
from  Chicago,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
even  a  survey  for  such  a  road ;  it’s  all  “in 
the  air"  s'o  far  as  we  can  see.  Inform  the 
farmers  that  It  is  an  old  game  to  get  them 
to  furnish  the  money  to  organize  and  con¬ 
struct.  then  let  the  company  be  involved,  go 
Into  bankruptcy  and  the  promoters  will  bid 
It  in,  and  the  farmer  only  has  the  knowledge 
that  he  helped  It  along  and  a  nice  stock 
certificate.  o.  o.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

d  his  correspondent  understands  the 
game  all  right.  The  men  who  are  behind 
this  project  have  little  or  no  railroad  ex¬ 
perience,  and  little  financial  standing.  Of 
course  they  do  not  need  much  money 
themselves  if  farmers  can  be  depended  to 
furnish  it.  The  stock  may  as  well  be  sold 
for  30  cents  as  for  100  cents#  It  does  not 


cost  much  to  print  the  certificates,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much 
of  the  30  cents  is  left  for  road  building 
after  the  brokerage  and  other  expenses 
of  selling  it  arc  paid.  Buying  such  stocks 
is  not  making  an  investment.  It  is  not 
even  an  attractive  gamble.  • 

I  bought  the  “Minute  Churn. ”  It  does  the 
work  quick,  but  it  is  harder  work  than  the 
old  flash  churn,  and  it  is  so  poorly  made  It 
broke  the  handle  on  first  trial.  1  don’t  find 
the  hall  bearing.  I  wrote  the  firm  who  sold 
It,  bul  1  can  get  no  satisfaction.  The  dasher 
is  made  of  a  kind  of  wood  that  crumbles  off 
in  the  cream  and  leaves  particles  in  the 

butt  er.  o.  d.-  o. 

New  York. 

This  is  another  of  the  humbugs  that 
have  been  frequently  shown  up.  We 
are  afraid  this  man  will  get  no  redress. 
We  would  not  waste  a  postage  stamp  to 
write  the  fakers  who  sell  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Glove  Association, 
of  Chicago,  are  reliable?  I  can  get  no  answer 
to  letters  to  the  writers  of  their  testimonials. 

New  York.  o.  d.  o. 

Certainly  not.  The  testimonials  are  no 

doubt  pure  fiction.  If  you  did  get  an 
answer  from  the  references  of  snide  con¬ 
cerns  they  would  of  course  be  bogus,  and 
you  would  be  no  better  off  than  before. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  are  receiving  cir¬ 
culars  and  letters  soliciting  investments  in 
the  stock  of  a  “Telegraphone.”  Wonder¬ 
ful  profits  are  promised  on  shares  at  $10 
each.  'I  bis  should  be  classed  with  all  the 
other  stock  allurements  that  you  know 
nothing  about.  Burn  the  circulars,  and 
forget  about  them. 

Keep  up  your  good  work  of  exposing  all 
forms  of  crooked  dealing.  You  are  winning 
laurels  all  tin'  lime,  i  consider  Tub  It.  N.-Y.. 
without  any  exception,  the  best  farm  paper 
I  have  ever  seen.  j.  s. 

Michigan. 

The  above  is  a  pleasant  note  which  ac¬ 
companied  a  recent  renewal.  Do  you  in¬ 
dorse  the  sentiment  or  even  part  of  it? 
Have  you  sent  in  your  renewal?  You 
can  get  some  papers  cheaper — some  for 
nothing;  but  they  will  stand  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  support  them  and  not  for  you. 
If  von  like  the  kind  of  work  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  doing,  help  by  prompt  renewals 
and  a  new  name  when  you  can.  j.  j.  d. 


Farmtr’s  Favorite 
Feed  Cooker 

In  t )io  model  for  cooking  feed 
anil  bCHt  adapted  to  water  heat¬ 
ing.  apple  butter  and  sugar 
making,  etc.— a  seoro  of  u*en. 

It’s  made  to  last.  Weight 
greater  than  any  other  cooker 
of  same  low  price.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  circular.  8ent  free  on  request. 
L.  R.  Lewis,  12  Main  St.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


GRIND  FINE  OR  C0ARSB 

all  feeds,  ear  corn,  with  or  with¬ 
out  husks,  all  grains,  with  the 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

Grinding  Mills 

BjXNXilpst,  eaMent  running,  most  du¬ 
rable  mill  made.  Four  altea.  Espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  gasoline  englium. 
Use  2!»  percent  less  power  than  any 
others.  New  double  cutters,'  force 
feed,  no  choking. 

The  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


CEDAR 

Section 


I  L  O 

to  lialld,  Plant,  Kill  and  F*i-d 


How  to  Hnild,  Plant,  Kill  and  F*rd 

GALVAN  I  ZED 
STEEL 

addh..  door  frame 

KALAMAZOO  T  n°°" 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON'S  Heave  ahd  Cough  Cure 
a  veteriharv  specific. 

14  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
wtll  cure  Heaves.  $1. on  per 
1  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TiieN«ntnDKemrdyCo.,Tol«dn,0, 


Tuttle's  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb,  thrush* 
colic,  founder,  distemper,  etc.  Stand* 
Inff  oiler,  good  everywhere:  flOO.  for  * 
failure  where  we  say  it  will  cure.  "Vet¬ 
erinary  Experience"  iree.  lOOpapcs, 
tho  perfoct  home  horse  doctor.  W  rite  for  *  oopy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co.. 

30  Boverly  St.,  Boston,  Mas*. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

32  St.  Gabriol  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


ABSORBINE 

Removes  tho  Inflammation  and 
Bunch.  Restores  tho  Circulation 
in  any  Bruise  or  Thickened  Tissue, 
without  blistering,  removing  tho 
hairor  laying  horse  up.  Pleasantto 
use,  clean  and  odorless.  $2.00  per 
bottle  delivered.  Book  12-B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
$1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Bunions, 
Corns,  Chilblains,  Sprains,  Etc., 
quickly.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 


W.  F.YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Sorlngfield.Mass. 


TOXALINE 

WORM  CURE 

SUCCEEDS  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Qnurt  tan  81.50,  lor  25  to  30  AuliuaU, 
Catalogue  of  Stockmen’*  Supplies  free. 
CYRIL  FRAXKLYN,  T*  Beaver  St,  New  Yerk. 


WHO  IS  RIGHT 
ABOUT  THE  BEST 

CREAM  SEPARATOR? 

Every  cream  separator  manufacturer,  old  and  new  alike 
claims  that  his  separator  is  oetter  than  any  other.  YVHO  18 
RIGHT  ?  Who  can  honestly  make  such  a  claim  ?  We  will  leave 
the  answer  to  you  but  wish  to  submit  a  few  facts  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  The  DE  LAVAL  machine  was  the  original  separator 
and  it  has  been  manufactured  for  twenty-eight  years,  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  machine.  The  world’s  best  inventors  and 
mechanics  have  been  constantly  working  and  trying  to  better 
it  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  annually  in  this 
effort.  The  DE  LAVAL  has  for  many  years  been  thoroughly 
tested,  tried  and  used  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world 
and  under  every  conceivable  condition.  Over  800,000  have  been 
sold  to  date,  several  times  all  other  makes  combined.  From 
these  tests  and  experiences  the  DE  LAVAL  experts  have 
learned  what  a  cream  separator  must  be  to  be  called  BEST. 
The  DE  LAVAL  machine  of  to-day  represents  this  knowledge. 
Every  feature  of  its  construction  is  the  result  of  years  of  study 
and  practical  experience  and  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money.  Nothing  has  been  left  undone  that  would  help  to  make 
and  keep  the  DE  LAVAL  the  BEST  of  all  separators.  No 
separator  built  to-day  contains  any  feature  whatever,  not  used 
in  the  DE  LAVAL,  which  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  been 
tried  out  by  the  I)E  LAVAL  experts  and  cast  aside  for  something 
better  in  the  present  DE  LAVAL  construction.  Consider  these 
facts  well,  consult  every  experienced  separator  user  you  can, 
learn  all  that  is  possible  about  cream  separators  and  then  tell  us 
WHO  you  think  is  RIGHT.  Meanwhile  send  for  a  DE  LAVAL 
catalog  of  separator  facts  and  reasons,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &.  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  &.  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


tieneral  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  A.  18  Prln.  ess  Street 
WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


SEPARATOR  FREE 


For  a  TWO  MONTHS’ 
-TRIAL - 

WE  WILL  GLADLY 
SEND  YOU  A  CREAM 
SEPARATOR;  you  can 

use  it  sixty  days,  and 
if  you  are  not  sure  you 
iiave  received  the  best 
separator  in  the'world.  the 
trial  won’t  cost  you  one 
cent.  Write  for  our  new 
Cream  Separator  Catalogue 
and  learn  of  this  great  offer. 
(IQ  1C  buys  our  won- 
yl3>  I  v  derful  1907 
model  Dundee  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator,  the  equal  of  any 
machine  sold  by  anyone 
else  up  to  $40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy 
Cream  Separator, 
slightly  higher  in 
price  than  our 
Dundee,  is  guaranteed 
the  best  separator 
made,  regardless  of 
name  or  price,  and  is 
sold  at  a  small  part  of 
the  price  others  ask 
for  high  grade 
separators,  and  we 
guarantee  our 
Economy  to  have 
greater  capacity, 
to  skim  closer,  skim  colder 
milk,  run  easier  and  not  get 
out  of  order,  wear  longer 
than  any  other  machine  in 
the  market.  We  guarantee  it  20  years,  take  care  of 
It  for  you  from  the  day  you  receive  it,  and  will  always 
furnish  you  any  needed  repair  or  part  in  the  years  to 
come,  PROMPTLY  AND  ON  A  FEW  DAYS’  NOTICE. 


PRICES  NOWGREATLY  REDUCED. 


OUR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  improved 
models,  prices  lower  than  last  season.  If  you  have 
more  than  one  cow,  write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  and 
say,  “Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator  Catalogue 
and  all  your  new  offers,"  and  our  great  1907  cream 
separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  by  return  mall,  free 
and  postpaid.  We  have  two  big  cream  separator  fac¬ 
tories  and  can  sell  you  a  machine  on  a  two  months'  free 
trial,  on  manufacturing  cost  basis,  much  less  than 
dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  these  profits  you  save),  at  a 
lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible.  If  you  buy 
from  us  you  get  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  and 
can  exchange  them  for  your  choice  of  any  number  of 
most  valuable  articles,  which  we  give  our  customers 
free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Address. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK&CO., CHICAGO 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY.  Box  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
H00  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  Mora 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
During  Cold  weather  set  In  house,  water  need  not  be 
changed. -60,000 Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1906.  More 
Ross  than  any  other  kind.  Price  93.25  and  up.  Write 
today  for  free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

Blufton  Cream  Separator  Co.  box  m  Blufton,  0. 


Let  Me  Quote  You 
&  Price  On  a 

Chatham 

Before  You  Buy  An 
Incub&tor. 

Write  today  for  my 
Free  Book.  It  will  tell 
you  how  to  make 
money  out  of  poultry. 
With  Chatham  Incubators  and  Brooders  you  can 
start  In  tho  poultry  business  for  a  very  small 
amount.  Chatham  Incubators  are  sold  on 

84  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

freight  prepaid.  Guaranteed  fi  years.  They  are 
tested  and  known  to  produce  the  largost  percent¬ 
age  of  strong  chickens.  Our  blgstock  of  Incubators 
now  ready  insures  prompt  delivery.  Write  today. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL, 

i’rnaldant  Manaon  Cnmpboll  Co.,  t,td.,236Weaaon  Ati. ,  Dotr.lt,  Mich* 
If  you  lire  weat  of  tbe  Mlaalaaippi  Hlror,  tdrlroaa  mo 
Hoi  236  Topoko,  Kan. 


100  Egg  Incubator  $7.75 

THE  MARILLA. 

The  greatest  incubator  bargain  ever  offered.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Marilla  Incubators  In  use  all  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  All  our  Incubators  are  guaranteed  to 
woik  perfectly  and  mustb  !  ns  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Send  for  f  i  ue  catalog. 

SHOTWELL,  TUCKER  &  McGINN,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FRKK  BOOK, 
"how  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs." 

PLYMOUTH  HOCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


TOOLS 

ELEVATORS 


♦  GIFFORD-WOOD  CO. 

♦  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Arlington,  Mass. 


►  •  Send  for  Catalog  K. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

OF  MYSELF. 

This  only  prant  mo,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Borne  honor  1  would  have, 

Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone; 

The  unknown  are  better  than  111  known  : 

Rumor  enn  ope  the  grave. 

Acquaintance  I  would  have,  but  when  ’t  de¬ 
pends 

Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Hooks  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage  more 
Than  palace;  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o’er 
With  Nature’s  hand,  not  Art’s;  and  pleasure 
yield, 

Horace  might,  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  1  double  my  life’s  fading  space ; 
For  he  that  runs  It  well  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  In  this  true  delight, 

These  unbought  sports,  this  happy  state, 

I  would  not.  fear,  nor  wish,  my  fate; 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 

Tomorrow  let  my  sun  his  Peams  display. 

Or  In  clouds  hide  them;  I  have  lived  to-day. 

— Abraham  Cowley,  (1618-1067). 
* 

Those  who  find  that  breakfast  cereal 
does  not  digest  well  should  cat  with  it 
very  thin  well-browned  toast.  i  his  in¬ 
sures  careful  mastication,  and  prevents 
the  cereal  from  being  swallowed  too  has¬ 
tily,  which  is  in  most  cases,  the  cause 
of  indigestion.  We  also  like  to  cat  figs 
or  dates  with  cereal;  the  combination  is 
pleasant,  and  it  also  aids  in  mastication. 
* 

A  pretty  holder  for  baby  ribbon  is 
made  from  a  line  embroidered  hander- 
chief.  The  handkerchief  is  cut  through 
from  side  to  side,  one  piece  about  six 
inches  deep,  the  other  three  inches.  The 
narrower  piece  is  sewn  across  the  other, 
in  each  case  the  embroidery  at  the  top, 
and  then  divided  by  feather-stitching 
into  four  little  pockets  with  a  very  nar¬ 
row  division  at  the  end  to  bold  a  flat 
bodkin.  Baby  ribbon  of  different  colors 
is  wound  upon  flat  cards,  which  slip  into 
the  pockets,  and  the  case  is  then  folded 

flat  and  tied  with  ribbon. 

* 

We  were  recently  introduced  to  the 
granulated  honey  now  put  up  by  a  dealer 
in  pure  bee  products,  and  find  it  delicious. 
This  honey  is  reduced  to  a  smooth, 
rather  dry  paste,  in  color  and  consistency 
like  butter;  it  is  packed  in  neat  paper 
cartons,  in  a  square  block.  1  he  maker 
says  that  this  granulated  form  may  he 
reduced  to  liquid  by  melting  over  hot 
water.  The  great  advantage  of  the  gran¬ 
ulated  honey  is  its  convenience  in  ship¬ 
ping  and  handling,  and  it  can  certainly 
he  served  at  the  table  much  more  neatly 
than  the  liquid,  with  its  excessive  sticki¬ 
ness,  and  the  flavor  seems  entirely  unim¬ 
paired. 

Baked  apple  sauce  is  a  new  idea  to  us. 
Wash  and  rub  dry  a  sufficient  number  of 
Baldwin  apples.  Remove  peel  in  long 
strips.  Butter  a  beanpol  and  fill  with  the 
cored  and  sliced  apples,  packed  in  layers. 
Sprinkle  each  layer  generously  with 
.sugar,  and  sparingly  wit’ll  tiny  bits  of  but¬ 
ter,  then  cover  with  strips  of  peel.  Re¬ 
peat  until  the  bcanpot  is  full.  Bake  in 
a  slow  oven  for  two  hours.  Pour  out, 
and  with  a  fork  remove  the  strips  of 
peel.  Serve  heaped  in  sherbet  glasses  and 
topoed  with  a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream. 
Instead  of  the  usual  watery  mass,  you 
will  have  a  rich  red  sauce,  delicately  flav¬ 
ored  with  the  peel,  and  of  about  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  marmalade. 

* 

Several  of  our  correspondents  assure 
us  that  cotton-sccd  oil  is  excellent  for 
cooking.  Those  who  still  maintain  that 
it  is  disagreeable  in  flavor,  may,  if  they 
desire,  use  olive  oil  in  the  same  way.  The 
following  recipe  for  olive  oil  crullers  was 
found  in  Good  Housekeeping:  To  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar  add  two  tablespoons  of 


oil,  two  beaten  eggs,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt,  onc-fourth  teaspoon  of  cinnamon  and 
a  little  nutmeg;  add  two  cups  of  flour 
sifted  with  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  alternately  with  one-fourth  cup 
of  milk.  Roll  out,  cut  and  fry  as  usual. 
In  frying  them  let  the  oil  get  just  hot 
enough  to  smoke.  Biscuits  made  with  oil 
for  shortening  called  for  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  oil  to  one  cup  of  flour  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder.  Oil  used  in 
frying  was  strained  through  a  cloth  be¬ 
fore  putting  away,  and  kept  in  a  tightly 
corked  bottle. 

* 

A  LINEN  jacket  suit  is  a  good  thing  to 
plan  for  in  the  Summer  wardrobe;  very 
pretty  models  were  shown  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary  for  the  southern  tourists.  The  coats 
were  sack  or  semi-fitting,  hip  or  knee 
length,  very  plain  tailor  style  trimmed 
with  straps  of  the  material.  The  skirts 
follow  the  Winter  walking  models.  One 
beautiful  suit  was  of  light  gray  linen,  a 
nine-gore  skirt  having  a  side  pleat  under¬ 
laid  at  the  foot  of  each  gore;  the  jacket 
semi-fitting  hip  length  with  patch  pockets; 
double-breasted,  with  large  white  pearl 
buttons.  Another  was  of  pink  linen, 
wtili  a  long  semi-fitting  coat.  These 
suits  follow  plain  tailor  lines,  and  both 
coats  had  wrist-length  sleeves.  A  cheaper 
material  for  a  white  jacket  suit  is  Indian 
head,  a  heavy  cotton  costing  15  cents  a 
yard;  we  have  found  it  very  satisfactory, 
though  it  takes  longer  to  iron  than  linen, 
because  it  does  not  dry  out  so  quickly. 
It  docs  not  crumple  so  easily  in  wearing 
as  linen.  All  such  materials  should  be 
shrunk  before  making  up. 

Appleless  Apple  Pie  Wanted. 

It  n  minted  me  to  hoc  on  pnge  10  recipes 
entitled  'Takes  Without  Eggs,”  especially 
handy  when  chickens  run  dry.  Now  I  would 
like  io  know  how  to  innke  apple  pie  with¬ 
out  apples.  Especially  handy  when  tbe  apple 
hln  runs  dry. 

Munition  OK  THE  APPLE  CONRtIMlOltS  LEAGUE. 

Wc  went  over  a  collection  of  80  apple 
recipes  now  on  hand,  but  appleless  apple 
pie  was  not  among  them.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  National  pure  food  law,  we  might 
follow  the  example  of  some  conscienceless 
jam  factories,  and  make  apple  pies  from 
turnips,  aniline  dye  and  coal-tar  flavoring, 
but  a  consistent  member  of  the  Apple 
Consumers'  League  could  not  lend  himself 
to  such  deception.  We  think  this  situa¬ 
tion  affords  possibilities  for  the  artistic 
use  of  evaporated  fruit.  With  a  little 
lemon  juice  to  restore  tartness,  a  little 
spice,  and  careful  cookipg,  modern  evap¬ 
orated  apples  are  far  different  from  the 
despised  dried  apple  pic  of  a  past  genera¬ 
tion.  Will  some  of  our  good  housekeep¬ 
ers  tell  us  how  they  meet  the  situation 
when  the  apple  bin  is  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard? 


Some  Good  Supper  Dishes. 

Salmon  Rolls. — Take  one  can  of  sal¬ 
mon,  open  and  empty  immediately  in  a 
large  earthen  dish ;  then  add  one  egg. 
one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  onc-half  of 
black  pepper,  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
hickorynut,  and  four  soda  crackers.  Roll 
crackers  very  fine,  then  add  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Stir  and  mix  all  thorough¬ 
ly  together.  Then  with  the  hands  dipped 
in  flour  take  small  tablespoonfuls  and 
mold  in  little  flat  cakes.  Fry  brown  on 
each  side  in  butter,  or  nice  drippings. 

Beef  Rolls. — Take  small  thin  slices  of 
beef  and  the  same  of  fat  pork.  Lay  the 
pieces  of  beef  on  top  of  pork,  sprinkle 
a  little  salt  and  pepper  over  beef  if  tbe 
pork  is  fresh ;  if  it  is  salted,  only  pepper 
is  required.  Roll  all  up  nicely  and  tie 
securely  with  pieces  of  No.  10  white  cot¬ 
ton  thread,  or  skewer  together  with  tooth¬ 
picks.  Make  them  in  individual  rolls; 
that  is,  one  for  each  person  to  be  served. 
Fry  until  the  pork  is  just  nicely  browned, 
or  put  them  in  a  little  boiling  water  and 


stew  until  tender;  I  prefer  to  fry  them. 
When  done  lay  on  hot  platter.  Add  suffi¬ 
cient  good  sweet  milk  to  the  pan  in  which 
they  were  fried;  when  it  comes  to  a  boil 
add  a  little  thickening  made  of  white 
flour  and  a  little  cold  milk.  Stir  in  the 
hot  milk  (or  broth  if  they  arc  stewed) 
until  if  is  about  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  Let  boil  up  once  or  twice,  then 
pour  over  little  rolls  of  meat.  If  stewed 
it  is  delicious  with  a  little  batter  dropped 
in  jike  little  dumplings.  Both  these  dishes 
should  have  creamed  potatoes  served 
with  them. 

Eggs  in  Cream. — Use  very  thick 
cream,  a  desssert  spoonful  to  each  egg  to 
cook  them  in.  Put  the  cream  in  a  large 
deep  granite  ware  pic  dish  and  set  on 
top  of  the  stove  for  a  minute  or  two,  until 
the  cream  gets  thin.  Then  break  in  the 
eggs;  sprinkle  a  little  salt  and  white  pep¬ 
per  over  each  egg,  set  the  dish  hack  on 
the  stove,  cover  close  and  let  stand  two 
or  three  minutes,  or  until  the  eggs  are 
nicely  set.  These  arc  most  delicious 
served  with  toast  and  coffee  for  break¬ 
fast.  I  serve  them  on  the  same  dish  they 
arc  cooked  in,  bv  setting  it  in  a  silver 
pic  receiver  or  pinning  a  napkin  closely 
around  the  pic  dish. 

Creamed  Chicken. — Cut  up  and  stew 
chicken  until  tender  enough  to  come  from 
the  bones  freely;  then  lift  out  of  the 
broth  on  a  plate  and  carefully  take  all  the 
meat  from  the  bones.  Cut  up  in  pieces 
(not  too  small),  then  add  to  the  liquor 
in  which  it  was  cooked.  Set  over  the 
tire:  when  it  comes  to  a  boil  have  a  little 
thickening  ready  made  of  white  flour  and 
sweet  cream.  Stir  in  among  the  boiling 
chicken  until  it  is  the  thickness  of  good 
thick  cream ;  let  boil  up  and  serve.  Add 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Both  these 
dishes  require  creamed  white  potatoes 
served  with  them.  This  is  an  excellent 
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There  is  no 
reaction  from 
Scott's 
Emulsion. 

Tonics  may  lift  you 
up  but  after  dis¬ 
continuing  them 
you  drop  back. 

Scott's 
Emulsion 

is  the  “tonic-food” 
that  lifts  you  to 
perfect  health  and 
bleeps  jrou 
there . 
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ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 


Contain  nothing  injurious. 
Relieve  bronchial  irritation. 
Cure  sore  throat,  in  boxes  only, 

1  nr  (litp  Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

I  ^  by  getting  orders  for  otir  Famous 
Tons,  Coffees.  Extracts,  Spices,  and 
Baking  I’mvder.  Tho  supplying  ot  GUANOES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

It— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


way  to  cook  an  old,  old  fowl,  or  to  serve 
up  any  left-over  from  a  roast  by  picking 
it  carefully  from  the  bones,  or  one  can 
put  the  cold  fowl  in  a  stewpan,  cover  with 
water,  simmer  until  it  will  come  from  the 
bones,  then  prepare  in  the  same  manner. 

PAE. 


Why  Don’t  YOU  Buy  in  New  York 
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and  Save 
Money  on 
Everything- 

Over  75,000 

labor-saving, 
money-saving  arti¬ 
cles  for  farm,  homo 
and  shop,  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  illustrated 
and  priced  in  Big 
Now  Catalog  No.  92. 

We  will  sell  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices 
tho  following  goods 
in  small  quantities 
ns  well  as  largo: 
THIS  700  PAGE  CATALOG  11 K  FREE. 

Hardware,  all  kinds, 

Tool  Cabinets,  Sweaters, 
Shot  Guns,  Rifles,  Traps, 


Watches,  Jewelry, 

Clocks,  Silverware, 
Knives,  Razors, 

Fancy  Goods,  Lamps, 
Hooks,  Purses,  Hags, 

Fine  Groceries,  Seeds, 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Baby  Carriages,  Sleds, 
Sewing  Machines,  Whips, 
Carriages,  Wagons, 

Stoves.  Ranges, 

Electrical  Supplies,' 

Boots  and  Shoes,! 


Revolvers,  Cartridges, 
Shells,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Talking  Machines, 

Farming  Tools,  Skates, 
Incubators  ami  Brooders, 
Ice  Tools,  Sleighs, 

Cream  Separators, Freezers 
\\  ashing  Machines, 

Mouse  Furnishing  Goods, 
Mechanics  Tools. 


Opposite  encli  arth-h-  In  the  Catalogus,  Is  tho  low  prlro  nt 
which  wo  soil  It,  tho  lowest  price  for  which  It  can  ho  bought 
lo  «ny  store,  Uk  or  llltlo,  In  this  nr  any  country  on  tho  Globe. 

You  will  npooit  hours  of  Interest  over  Its  pas* ns ;  yon  will 
tnnrrel  Al  tho  wonderful  variety  nil  complete  In  one  Mr  book. 
Msl<es  buying  ph-ssnnt  sod  prollluMe,  wherever  you  live. 

This  iip-to-<loto  Buyer's  Guide  costs  us  |l. on  to  print,  but  Is 
sent  postpaid  Tree  of  clmrito,  to  nil  who  nsk  tor  It  In  good 
faith.  Hundreds  of  requests  eomo  to  ns  every  day, and  wo 
want  to  plnco  It  In  every  homo  In  the  United  Stntes. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  semi  you  our  Premium  List,  cuntnlnlng  100  vnlunhlo 
and  useful  Articles  given  nwny  live.  Alsollrocury  List,  showing 
how  you  cad  anvo  ono-thlnl  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

liny  of  us  nod  secure  Host  Gorilla  at  Lowest  Prices.  Prompt 
Shipments.  Liw  Freight  and  Kxpress  Kates  and  n  NqUAItK 
I1LAI. every  lime.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  money. 

We  also  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  nil  goods  ordered  of  os. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &,  CO., 

10  CHATHAM  HqtAHK.  Established  1N10.  NEW  VOItK  (TTY 
The  Oldest  IHnil  Order  House  in  America. 


The  CANADIAN  Wett 

;»■  Best  WEST 

THE  testimony  of  tens  of 
thousands  during:  the 
past  year  Is  that  the 
Canadian  West  Is  the  best 
West.  Year  by  year  tho 
agricultural  returns  have  In¬ 
creased  In  volume  and  value 
and  still  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  offers  160  acres  free 
to  every  bona  fide  settler. 

GREAT  ADVANTAGES 

The  phenomenal  inoronsn  In  railway 
mileage  inuin  linos  and  brnnchOH  hua 
put  almost  ovnry  portion  of  thooount  ry 
within  oust  roach  of  churchoH,  schools, 
markets,  oh  nap  fuel  and  ovary  modern 
oouvonionoo.  Tho  ninety  million  'jush- 
ol  wheat  crop  of  thiH  year  moans 
Jfi0.000.000  to  the  farmers  of  Western 
Canada,  apart  from  the  results  of  other 
grains  us  well  us  from  cuttle. 

For  lltoraturo  and  Information  address 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  Til 08.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Hunk  Ilidg., 
Syracuse,  Now  York 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO„  TIFFIN*  OHIO. 


Well 


5% 


STRONGER  EVERY  YEAR 
WHILE  ALWAYS  PAYING 

F)it  Fouiiticicn  Y kaus  we  have  regularly  remitted 
dividends  to  thousands  of  small  investors  it: 
all  parts  of  tho  country,  never  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  loss  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  Our  re¬ 
sources  are  greater  now  than  ovor  before  and  our 
patrons  hotter  secured.  Let  us 
explain  by  correspondence  how 
we  can  handle  your  savings  to 
your  advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 

ltntnhllnhi<d  14  Yearn. 

Hanking  IlrpL  Huprrvlslon. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

fritters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  ANI»  LOAN  CO. 

6  Timed  Ilidg.,  Ilroadnay,  New  York. 


The  fflar/in  Model  ’92,  .32  caliber,  uses  .32  abort  and  long 
rim-lire,  also  .32  short  and  long  center-lire  cartridge*  ail  in  one  rifle. 

These  cartridges  arc  satisfactory  in  every  way  but  much  lower 
in  price  than  other  .32  s. 

This  // 7arS/n  is  the  only  repeater  made  for  these  sires.  It  i* 
much  more  effective  than  a  .22  caliber  on  *uch  game  as  hawks,  owls, 
foxe*. woodchuck*,  squirrels,  geese,  etc. 

Described  in  detail  in  our  complete  1 36-page  catalogue,  mailed 
free  for  *ix  cent*  postage. 

7%e  7/lar/f/i  firearms  Ca, 

157  Willow  Street.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

An  Empire  coat  forms  a  very  pretty 
model  for  a  little  j?irl.  As  shown,  the 
coat  consists  of  the  fronts  and  the  hack, 
the  front  and  hack  body  portions  and  the 
circular  portions  of  the  skirt.  The  body 
portions  arc  stitched  over  on  to  the  fronts 
and  backs  and  the  circular  skirt  portions 


5542  Girl's  Empire  Coat,  0  to  12  years. 


are  joined  thereto,  there  being  the  effect 
of  a  wide  box -plait'  at  the  center  front 
and  a  narrower  one  at  the  center  back. 
The  turn-over  collar  finishes  the  neck  and 
the  full  sleeves  arc  finished  with  hands 
and  turn-over  cuffs  at  the  wrists.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  ( 10  years)  is  6J V\  yards  27, 
8^4  yards  44  or  3  yards  52  inches  wide 
with  yard  of  velvet  to  trim  .as  illus¬ 
trated.  The  pattern  5542  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 

The  hoy’s  pajamas  consist  of  the  coat 
and  the  trousers.  The  coat  is  perfectly 
loose  with  only  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams  and  is  finished  with  a  roll-over 
collar,  while  its  sleeves  are  in  coat  style 


5530  Boy  s  Pajamas,  (5  to  14  years. 


and  there  is  a  patch  pocket  on  the  left 
front.  The  trousers  are  the  regulation 
sort  drawn  up  by  means  of  tapes  in¬ 
serted  in  a  casing  at  the  upper  edge. 
I  he  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (10  years)  is  5  yards 
27  or  3^4  yards  36  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  5530  is  cut  in  sizes  for  hoys  of 
6.  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age ;  price 
10  cents. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


HOW  MUCH  FOR  CLOTHES? 
From  Massachusetts. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  set¬ 
tle,  for  what  one  woman  would  deem 
sufficient  another  would  not,  and  then 
the  cost  would  vary  according  to  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  woman,  whether  she  was  able 
to  make  her  own  dresses,  or  would  be 
obliged  to  hire  them  made.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  itemized  account,  T  have  given  fig¬ 
ures  that  would  purchase  a  good  quality 
of  goods  in  this  locality,  Boston,  and  I 
have  assumed  the  woman  was  wholly  des¬ 
titute,  so  have  started  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  Many  of  the  articles  mentioned 
would  outlast  one  year,  and  be  service¬ 
able  for  another  year,  as  the  coats, 
dresses,  nightdresses,  and  the  money 
spent  for  them  the  first  year,  could  be 
used  for  furs,  raincoat,  or  dressmaking 
if  desired  the  next  year.  In  the  course 
of  three  years  the  average  cost  would  be 
reduced  to  about  $65,  including  dress¬ 
making  : 


Six  pairs  stockings .  $1.50 

Two  pairs  hoots,  $2  and  $3 .  5.00 

One  pair  Oxfords.... .  2.00 

One  pair  house  shoes .  1.25 

Winter  flannels  .  1.50 

Summer  flannels .  1.00 

Corsets  .  1.00 

Corset  covers  .  1.00 

Four  underskirts  .  2.00 

One  white  skirt .  1.25 

One  colored  skirt .  1.50 

Four  gingham  house-dresses .  4.00 

Two  hats  .  0.00 

Oloves  .  2.00 

Belts,  stocks,  handkerchiefs,  etc .  4.50 

Two  woolen  shirtwaists .  2.50 

Three  Summer  Rhlrtwalsts .  3.00 

One  Summer  dross  (material) .  3.00 

One  woolen  uress  (material),  0  yards 

at  75  cents .  4.50 

Trimmings  for  safne .  1.00 

One  woolen  dress  (material),  0  yards 

at  50  cents .  3.00 

Trimmings  for  same .  1.00 

Two  Winter  night  dresses .  1.50 

Two  Summer  night-dresses .  1.50 

One  Spring  coat .  7.50 

dne  Winter  coat .  10.00 

Two  pairs  rubbers .  1.00 


$75.00* 

ANNE  I..  HATCH. 

I  must  say  that  after  a  very  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  I  find  no  woman  can  dress 
neat  and  comfortable  on  $65  a  year  (un¬ 
less  clothing  is  very  much  cheaper  in 
Boston  than  elsewhere).  I  will  give  you 
the  cheapest  estimate  that  T  think  any 
woman  could  possibly  clothe  herself  on 
for  one  year  and  appear  respectable : 

One  stilt  for  nice  wear .  $18.00 


One  tailor-made  suit .  10.00 

One  walking  skirt .  4.00 

Three  Summer  shirtwaists .  3.25 

Two  Winter  shirtwaists .  3.00 

One  Winter  coat .  10.00 

Jacket  for  Fall  and  Spring  wear....  7.00 

Fur  neck-piece  .  4.00 

Summer  dress  hat .  3.50 

Winter  dress  hat .  4.00 

Summer  street  hat .  1.26 

Winter  street  hat .  1.50 

(line  pair  Winter  gloves .  .40 

One  pair  kid  gloves .  1.25 

One  pair  Summer  gloves .  .50 

Two  corsets  .  2.00 

Three  pairs  Winter  stockings .  .75 

Four  pairs  Summer  stockings .  .60 

One  flannel  petticoat .  1.25 

One  black  petticoat .  1.25 

Two  white  skirts . 2.50 

Two  heavy  vests .  1.00 

Three  Summer  vests .  .45 

Muslin  underwear  .  2.00 

Two  pairs  rubbers .  1.10 

One  pair  Oxford  ties .  1.50 

Three  pairs  shoes .  0.00 

One  pair  leggings .  1.00 

Two  belts  .  1.00 

Collnrs  .  2.00 

Veil  .  1.00 


$07.05 

This  is  the  lowest  estimate  I  can  give 
for  the  articles  actually  required  for  a 
woman’s  wear  for  one  year,  and  then 
there  would  be  a  little  more  money  need¬ 
ed  for  pins,  hairpins,  combs,  a  few  yards 
of  ribbon,  etc.  This  estimate  is  for  dur¬ 
able  clothing  that  will  wear  for  one 
year ;  there  are  cheaper  grades  to  be  had. 
but  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  invest 
money  in  any  cheaper  grades. 

JULIA  E.  MERICLE. 


If  the  dealers  would  only  be 
fair  to  you  and  me,  you  would 
have  less  lamp  troubles  and  I 
would  make  more  chimneys. 

If  a  Macbeth  lamp-chimney 
was  sold  every  time  one  is 
asked  for,  I  would  make  all 
the  .lamp-chimneys  instead  of 
half  of  them. 


The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.  Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETII,  Pittsburgh. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS  M 


—  "  - —  ones  and  can  lie  lionght 

low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  KNGLANI) 
SOUIT  CO..  Worcester,  Muss,  manufacturers  of 


at  low 

HI  SC 

t)ie  famous  "Toasted  Butter  Crackers,"  "Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit.”  etc.  Write  us. 


We  Have  Published 
a  Book 


It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  illustrated  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  artist,  Henry  Hutt.  It  is  full  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  helps  to  the  intelligent  use  of  paint.  We  will  gladly  mail  a 
de  luxe  copy  to  anyone  interested  in  paint.  A  postal  card  request 
will  answer.  Address 


Paint  Buying 
Made  Safe 

White  Lead  and  Linseed 
Oil  need  no  argument,  no 
advertising  to  maintain 
themselves  as  the  best  and 
most  economical  paint  yet 
known  to  man.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  for  the  buyer 
to  be  always  sure  of  the 
purity  of  the  white  lead  and 
oil. 

This  trade  mark  on  the 
side  of  a  keg  means  strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Old  Dutch 

Process. 

It  is  the  hall  mark  for 
quality  and  purity. 

This  trade  mark  is  for 
your  protection  as  well  as 
our  own.  Since  (with  the 
exception  of  one  State)  it 
is  no  crime  in  law  to  brand 
as  “Pure  White  Lead”  a 
keg  of  anything  that  looks 
like  white  lead,  we  have 
registered  the  trade  mark 
of  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  to  be  the  same  final  proof 
of  quality,  genuineness  and  purity  to  paint  buyers 
everywhere  as  the  sterling  mark  is  to  silver  buyers. 
The  care  and  knowledge  heretofore  necessary  to  be 
sure  of  securing  Pure  White  Lead  is  now  simplified 
down  into  A- no  wing  this  boy. 


NOTICE 

Tho  imo  of  thin  now 
trade  murk  was  begun 
Jan.  1.  1907.  All  our 

h  t  it  ml  n  r  il  lintmlH  of 
white  loud  pnokrtl  since 
that  date  boar  it. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you; 

Now  York,  Bouton,  Buffnlo,  Clovolnnd,  Cincinnati.  Chicago,  8t.  Lonls, 
Philadelphia  [John  T.  Lewis  <fc  Bros.  Oo.j  Pittsburgh  [National  Lead  &  Oil  Oo.j 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

Color  is  unmoved  by  washing, 
perspiration  or  sunlight.  Rich,  in¬ 
tense,  lustrous.  The  standard  of 
quality  for  over  sixty  years. 

Ask  for  Simpson-  Eddy  stone 
Solid  Blacks 


MDYSTONE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


You  Can  Get  This  Fine 
Oak  Rocker  With  Or¬ 
ders  of  Our  Goods 


FREE 


Isn't  It  reason¬ 
able  that  you  can 

Sot  more  for  your  money 
you  buy  your  Soaps  anil 
Puro  Foods  direct  from  our 
factory  and  do  away  with 
the  middlemen’s  profits. 
Wo  give  this  lino  Oak  Rock¬ 
er  absolutely  free  \  1th  |10 
worth  of  our  guaranteed 
Soaps,  Tea,  Coffee,  Baking 
Powder,  Flavorings,  Toilet 
Needs  etc.  1000  other  pre¬ 
miums  with  $2  orders  and 
Tost,  our  goods  before 


up.  Tost  our  goods  Derore 
yon  buy.  Wo  give  30  days  free  trial.  No  Money 
In  Advance.  Sample  of  soap  free  for  a  postal. 
Send  for  largo  catalog  &  style  book  for  ladies. 


VjCROFTS&REEP  Austin  Ave„Dept488 


GOLD  COIN 


OUR 

OFFER 


Stovea  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 


Order  a  Gold  Coin 
llango  or  Stove. 
Use  it  n  whole 
year.  If  at  any 
time  In  that,  yenr 
the  stove  should 
prove  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  you,  you 
may  return  it. 
We  will  return 
all  your  money 
and  pay  freight  both 
wavs.  There  Is  no  bet¬ 
tor  stove  made— for  Ml 
years  a  standard  make 
of  highest  grade. 
Freight  paid,  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  \\  rite  forlllnatratad 
..  .... , „  ,?.tuloKa#  mid  Wholesale  prices. 

U°LI>  OOIN  H  I  oy  K  FO.,  3  Oak  N L,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
louccOBHor  to  BiiNHoy  A  McLeod.  E*t.  J860J 


ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


Most  economical  and  durable  root  covering  known. 


_ _  _  nsy  to  put  on;  root 

tools  hut  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
covering  any  building.  Alsohest  for  celling  and  aiding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Cheaper  and  more  las  ting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Wakes  your  build¬ 
ing  cooler  In  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new.  9 1  .BO 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi -Hardened  steel  roofing  and  siding,  each 
sheet.  24  ins.  wide  nnd  24  ins.  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like  Illustration, 
sheets  22  ins.  wldo  x  24  ins.  long,  9  1 .78.  At  25c  per  square  additional  wo  will  furnish 
sheets  fl  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  por  sauaro,  92.00.  Fine  Steel 
Headed  Celling,  por  aquaro,  92.00.  Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or  "V"  crimped 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Okie., Tex.  and  Ind.  Ter,  Quotation*  to  other  Point* on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Wo  will  Rond  till*  rooting  to  any  0D0 
««  .  u  answering  this  ad  0.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  coud  uh 

([r  the  amount  of  your  order  In  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  If  not 
round  as  represented,  you  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  aeponlt. 
Aak  for  Catalog  No.  WE  67.  Invent  prices  on  Hooting.  Fiave  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Poncing,  Plumbing*, 
LToor*.  Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  trio  Farm  or  Iri  the  Homo.  We  buy  our  goods  at 

ruiraan  unn«*  wacriMMa  no  *htm  am  rv  lonu  auiaaaa 


■siting  ircvti  wremag  Tim  ftti?  wr 
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5000  BARGAINS  lr  '  SASH,  DOORS  ‘ 

Windows  and  Millwork  Guaranteed  Quality 

Shipped  Direct  from  ^  isrica’s  Biggest  Mill  to 

Home  Owners,  Ca  Renters,  Contractors 


fnrch  Brnrket*. 
10  x  12,  •tick  60. 


iroh 
racket.,' 
10  z  12, 
each  7o. 


Don't  think  of  doing  any  Repair  Work,  or  Building,  whoever  you  are  *. 

WE  will  SAVE  you  HALF  In  DOLLARS  of  what  your  Local  Dealer  would 
charge  you  for  Millwork,  freight  Included.  We  guarantee  this.  Wo  also 
guarantee  that  every  article  we  sell  to  you  direct  Is  up  to  the  Standard  of 
High  Quality  Required  by  the  Ofliclal  Grade  adopted  by  tho  Sash,  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturer*’  Association  of  the  Northwest.  Not  all  Millwork  is.  Remember  that. 

■  You  see  here  a  few  illustrations  and  prices  taken  from  our  catalogue.  These 
are  but  Specimen  Values.  Ask  yourself  If  It  Isn’t  worth  while  to  sec  that  6atalogue. 
It  illustrates  the  entire  products  of  the  Biggest  Mill  In  America— the  Only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  M lllwork  who  Sell  Dlredt  to  Home  Owners,  and  to  Any  Man  who  la 
repairing  or  building,  to  Carpenters  and  to  Contractors  or  Builders. 

Our  Catalogue  Is  an  Authority  on  Millwork  Styles.  It  will  show  you  what  you 
ought  to  use — show  you  how  it  will  look— show  you  prices  50  per  cent  below  your 
local  dealer’s  prices — delivered  to  you  safe  and  promptly,  In  the  best  of  condition 
to  use.  These  are  all  statements  that  we  know  arc  true.  We  are  shipping  our  Mill- 
work  to  men  who  are  repairing  and  building  every  day  In  every  state  in  the  Union. 


m 


You  Will  SAVE  HALF,  whether  You  Order  $5.00  Worth  or  $10,000  Worth 

DOORS,  71c 
Windows,  60c 
Storm  Sash,  64c 

Fiintcoated 
Rubber  Roofing 

100  aq.  fact,  1-ply,  $1.4i;  2- 
ply,  $1.96;  3-ply,  $2.29. 
completa. 

Door  Frames  Stair  Work 
Window  Frames  Porch  Work 
Thresholds  Etc.,  Etc. 


wherever  you  are,  until  you  have  sent  for  our  Free  Millwork  Catalogue 

Why  Our  Millwork  is  the  Best 

Our  Millwork  Is  the  best  made  because— we  have  the  most  skilled  workmen— 
We  operate  the  largest  mill  In  the  world— 163,000  feet  of  floor  space  (four  acres)— 
we  own  our  own  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  and  can  therefore  ship  promptly.  Onrlumber  Is  first  air-dried  and  then,  aa 
an  extra  precaution,  Is  put  through  n  scientific  drying  process.  Joints  are  made 
with  heavy  hardwood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  Imported  glue,  pressed  together  by 
heavy  steam  power  press.  Absolutely  no  “come-apart”  to  our  Millwork. 

Door  Panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides.  Panels  are  snndpapered  on  • 
special  machine  of  our  own  Invention  before  the  door  Is  put  together,  and  tha 
entire  Is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sandpnper.  Every  piece  of  Millwork  wa 
make  is  just  as  carefully  finished  as  labor  and  expense  can  make  It.  Just  write  a 
postal  for  that  Free  Catalogue  so  you  can  see  all  of, tho  5000  Bargains  wo  offer, 
and  save  yourself  many  a  dollar  in  repair  work,  or  In  building  the  finest  home. 

WHAT  A  BARKER  SAYS  ABORT  US 


*  Wa  art  a  reliable,  responsible  concern,  and  do  just  exactly  as  we  Bay  we  will. 
Read  here  on  the  right  what  the  Cashier  of  a  large  Davenport,  Iowa.  Bank  says 
of  us.  This  Is  our  home.  We  were  established  here  In  1865.  This  banker,  or  any 
other  banker  In  the  country,  can  tell  you  of  our  responsibility,  11  you  enclose  a 
Stamped  envelope  for  his  reply. 

The  5000  Bargains  wc  offer  you  can  be  bought  direct  from  our  Free  Catalogna, 
which  shows  everything  plainly  and  explains  under  each  article  just  how  to  order. 

If  #LI*»  limit  Your  Money  Immediately  Returned  for 
ACCp  IMS  111  RIII1Q  Any  Goods  Not  Exactly  as  Represented 

It  won’t  cost  too  a  cent  If  nnythlng  yon  order  In  not  Juiit  whet  w«  any  It  1*.  Yon  oa* 
•end  It  rirht  book  to  mind  we  will  poy  the  freight  BOTH  wsya  and  return  jour  money 


CL _ _ 

tbelr  local  donlor  who  1$  right  on  the  ground* 

Wo  can  tnvt  you  half  bociiOHO— wo  have  no  expense  for  tnTtllng  •alofiynen — we  o® 
thelnrROHt  Millwork  bnulnoHii  In  the  country— find  when  a  man  buys  Millwork  of  ue 

Iho  remains  eur  customer,  so  11  doesn  t  cont  uu  m  penny  to 
■ell  him  the  Millwork  he  wanU  the  next  time.  Our  prleee 


Scott  CountySavinoh  Hank 

Capital  •210,000.00  Surplus  •  I §0.000. 0« 
DAYINPOBT,  IOWA* 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern! 

It  rivet  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  ths  Mil  Abil¬ 
ity,  buninsaa  integrity  and  honeaty  of  Gordon  Van 
Tins  A  Co.  Their  financial  responsibility  is  well  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  (S-TOO, 000.00),  and 
they  enjoy  the  highest  credit  with  Western  Financial 
institutions. 

We  assure  prospective  enstomere  that  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  secure  in  sending  the  money  with  their  orders, 
as  we  understand  that  If  goods  are  not  entirely  eelis- 
factory,  they  may  he  returned  at  shippers'  expense, 
and  the  money  will  he  promptly  refunded. 

The  officers  of  this  Company  are  well  and  favorably 
known  to  us,  and  may  he  relied  upon  te  do  exactly 
as  they  agree.  Yours  vsry  truly, 

J.  H.  lIASfl,  Oashlev. 


8x8  lnoliM.  12.  UQ.  |  will  •otonlah  you# 


In  writing  to  hank,  en-  I  8tftlr  Now-  I 

elose  2c  stamp  for  reply  |  pis,  ftxft  in.,  $1. 60. 


Grand  Free  Catalogue 

CAUCC  C  /"\0/ON  WINDOWS 
®HVt»  J  A  DOORS  and 

■  ^  \*/0  BUILDING  material 

SAFE  Delivery 


irner 
lock., 

asoh  2o. 


SAMPLE  BARGAINS  FROM  CATALOGUE 

G 


Porch  Hull,  Embossed  Moulding,  per  100  lineal  feet, 

per  foot  3V«  Yellow  Pino,  11.00. 

Dnnlino  Gordon  Vim  Tino  A  Oo.’«  Fiintcoated  Rubber  Fire- 
nUOIIIIg  proof  Roofing  in  tho  equal  of  any  iniule,  and  by  eel  ling 
direct  to  you  we  eoll  guaranteed  quality  at  half  dealers’  price*. 
Our  price  per  square,  1U8  «q.  ft.— 1-ply,  11.41;  2-ply,  3-ply. 

12.29.  Shipped  anywhere,  .a/fe  delivery  guaranteed.  FREE  with 
each  order,  direction*  for  laying,  cement,  nail*,  tin  cap.  and 
•xtra  roofing  for  lupa.  You  can  luy  It  euay.  Catalog  FREE. 


Uo  per  foot, 

4  to  8  feet. 
12o  for  10 
and  12-fool 
Step 

Ladders, 


Art  Glaee.  Clear 
Ory.tnl,  Leaded, 
par  mi.  ft.  39 


Base,  per  100 

lineal  feet. 
Yellow  Pina, 
12.77. 

Itaved  BgK— 
lonlal  —  ’ 
-lolumn*.  8- foot 
11.60. 


4-Llght.  Storm  Sash. 
Mo  each. 

Pilaster  Caning, 
per  ICO  foot,  *1.84. 

Hardwood  Thresholds, 
3  foot  long,  each  4o. 


Complete  Plana  for  Beautiful  Homaa 
Are  Shown  In  Our  Free  Catalogue 


1 

Hi 

A 

a 

Barn  HuhIi,  4-light,  39o. 


Pantry 
Windows, 
Chock  Hall 

eoo 


Very  Handsome  __ 
Front  Art  Door,  13.N 


Pppp  Plnnc  II  lo*  want  our  Pamphlet  ol  House,  Bara  and  Outbuilding  Plana,  mention  It,  and  we  will  gladly 
4  lcty  1  1  <111  at  mail  It,  poatade  paid,  with  the  bid  buildlnd  material  cntnlod.  We  have  simplified  building.  No  reu.tr 
work,  butldlnd  or  additions  should  Jie  undertaken  before  writing  for  this  booklet  of  plana.  Wa  want  everyone  Interested  It 
have  any  or  all  of  our  catalogs  of  butldlnd  material,  roof  Ind  and  plana.  Write  today. 

For 

Catalog 
Address 


CORDON  VAN  TINE  X  CO. 

Station  C36  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
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GOOD  WORK  WITH  A  CORN  HUSKER. 

Handling  Crain  and  Fodder  in  Ohio. 

It  takes  seven  teams  to  operate  :i  12-roll  litisker,  six 
teams  to  bring  up  the  corn  and  and  fodder  and  one 
to  take  away  the  corn.  We  have  two  wagons  for  the 
corn,  but  only  use  one  team  ;  they  bring  the  empty  wagon 
up  to  the  machine  and  hitch  to  the  loaded  wagon,  and 
two  men  can  easily  put  tile  empty  wagon  under  the 
carrier.  The  machine  1  am  referring  to  is  an  Advance, 
three  wagons  for  each  side  of  the  machine,  as  it  takes 
two  feeders.  In  this  way  there  are  two  wagons  up  all 
the  time,  two  are  being  loaded,  and  two  are  on  their 
way  to  the  field.  We  can  husk  all  the  way  from  600 
to  1,000  bushels  per  day,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  corn  and  fodder.  We  have  husked  40  bushels 
in  2()  minutes.  The  machine  does  the  finest  work  when 


operate  right  above  the  rolls,  which  keep  the  ears  in 
rotation  and  in  their  place  until  they  are  thoroughly 
clean  from  husks.  Then  they  pass  on  to  the  carrier, 
which  is  right  in  front  of  the  machine,  and  then  it:  is 
elevated  up  into  the  wagon. 

The  carrier  is  about  20  inches  wide;  it  is  a  box  and 
has  an  endless  chain  with  steel  strips  about  2  feet  apart 
that  are  about  2/i  inches  high.  When  the  fodder  and 
corn  is  really  dry  it  will  shell  some  corn,  hut  if  it  is 
in  proper  condition  it  shells  very  little.  This  machine 
is  equipped  with  riddles  just  the  same  as  a  grain  sepa¬ 
rator.  The  shelled  corn  goes  through  the  riddles  into 
the  grain  elevator  and  is  sacked  up  nice  and  clean. 

After  the  fodder  leaves  the  snapping  rolls  it  comes 
in  contact  with  what  we  call  a  shredder  head  (some 
prefer  a  cutter  head,  but  we  would  rather  have  the 
former),  and  it  shreds  it  in  fine  shreds  and  then  it 


much  corn,  and  then  they  have  their  fodder  to  look 
after,  which  has  been  standing  out  all  this  time  while 
my  fodder  is  dry.  Last  of  all  1  have  to  help  six  men 
shuck  one  day  apiece,  which  does  not  take  very  long, 
only  six  days,  then  I  am  through.  My  fodder  does 
not  have  to  stand  out  in  the  weather  and  get  bleached, 
soaked  with  water  or  frozen  up  with  snow  and  ice. 

Piqua,  O.  j.  b.  s. 

HINTS  ON  SPRING  SOWING. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  sow  oats  and  Spring  wheat 
early,  there  is  a  liability  of  doing  it  too  soon.  Of 
course,  no  one  will  sow  in  snow,  but  some  cultivate 
land  in  Spring  before  it  has  dried  off.  That  this  is 
liable  to  make  the  soil  lumpy,  is  well  known,  but  it 
also  hinders  speedy  drying.  Just  gxamine  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  closely.  It  will  he  found  full  of  an  infinite  nttm- 


the  fodder  is  in  good  case,  simply  because  the  stalks 
do  not  break  at  the  joints,  consequently  the  stalk  goes 
right  through  and  two-fifths  of  the  ears  are  husked 
clean,  right  at  the  snapping  rolls.  The  teamsters  table 
the  fodder  on  the  machine  and  the  feeders  spread  it 
thinly  on  the  web;  the  web  carries  it  to  the  snapping, 
rolls,  and  as  the  fodder  goes  through  the  snapping  rolls 
the  ears  tire  snapped  off,  and  then  they  drop  through 
a  space  of  about  l.r>  inches  between  the  web  and  the 
rolls,  then  down  on  the  husking  rolls,  which  are  com¬ 
posed  of  six  double,  or  12  single  rolls.  The  reason  why 
I  say  double  rolls  is  because  they  run  in  pairs  towards 
one  another,  and  these  rolls  have  little  pegs  on  them 
which  grasp  the  husk  arid  tear  it  off  the  ears.  Where 
there  are  pegs  on  one  roller,  there  are  grooves  in  the 
other.  'This  gives  the  peg  a  chance  to  husk  the  com 
as  the  rolls  go  round,  also  in  connection  with  the  rolls 
there  is  a  set  of  springs,  which  we  call  recleaners,  that 


goes  over  the  shaker  into  the  blower  and  then  through 
the  blower  pipe  or  tube  into  the  mow  or  barn  any 
where  it  is  wanted;  stalks,  blades  and  husks  all  go 
through  as  one. 

How  about  the  cost?  Considering  everything  it  is 
by  far  the  cheapest  way.  Say,  for  instance,  I  had  1,000 
bushels  of  corn  in  shocks  to  husk.  1  get  the  machine 
to  come  and  husk  it,  1  have  a  team  of  my  own;  say 
I  crib  these  2f>  to  •r>0  bushel  loads  with  my  team,  and 
have  six  of  my  neighbors  to  haul  up  the  corn  and  fod¬ 
der,  and  have  four  men  in  the  field  to  load  or  pitch 
it  up  to  the  loader  or  teamster,  two  men  to  three  wag¬ 
ons  and  two  to  the  other  three  wagons.  All  I  have 
to  pay  is  for  the.  husking  and  four  or  five  men,  and 
when  night  comes  I  shall  have  all  of  my  corn  in  the 
crib,  and  all  my  shredded  fodder  in  the  barn.  That 
is  a  great  thing  considering  the  weather  and  the  time 
and  labor  one  man  or  two  will  spend  husking  that 


her  of  cracks  and  crevices.  It  is  through  these  that 
moisture  escapes.  By  stirring  the  soil  the  openings  are 
closed  (covered),  and,  of  course,  the  excessive  water 
in  the  soil  is  prevented  from  escaping.  This  is  exactly 
what  has  been  recommended  for  corn  culture,  but  in 
Spring  it  is  out  of  place.  Where  wet  Springs  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dry  periods,  some  may  think  that  land  should 
he  \vorked  early  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture. 
This  is  not  correct,  for  excessive  water  must  he  re¬ 
moved  before  seed  can  sprout  properly  and  grow  well. 
Understand,  that  surface  cultivation-  which  is  so  much 
recommended  now — does  not  preserve  a  large  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  first  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil  but 
prevents  the  escape  of  that  constantly  brought  from  the 
water  table  several  feet  in  the  ground  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction. 

For  best  results  with  Spring  grains,  the  soil  must  be 
well  prepared.  On  account  of  the  rush  of  Spring  work. 
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this  is  more  liable  to  be  neglected  than  the  good  prepa¬ 
ration  of  corn  or  potato  land,  I  lie  first  working  should 
be  with  an  implement  that  will  tear  tip  the  soil  well. 
An  ordinary  peg-tooth  harrow  cannot  do  this.  A 
spring-tooth  harrow,  a  disk  harrow  or  an  ordinary 
riding  corn'  cultivator  all  do  good  work.  Of  the  three, 
the  spring-tooth  harrow  is  the  least  desirable.  It  gath¬ 
ers  corn  stubble  and  other  trash  too  much.  I  his  can 
be  said  of  a  corn  cultivator,  too,  but  it  is  not  so  bad 


LOADING  WITIIUI"!  DIETING.  Fin.  .'IS. 

as  the  former  implement.  The  disk  harrow  is  really 
the  best  implement  for  loosening  the  packed  soil  in 
Spring.  'I'he  revolving  disks  will  not  gather  heaps  of 
trash,  but  rather  .cut  it  up.  That  is  a  great  point  in 
favor  of  them,  for  such  heaps  cause  much  trouble  in 
the  after  work  of  harrowing  and  drilling,  and  may 
cause  this  yet  when  cutting  the  grain. 

One  working  up  and  one  or  two  harrowings  before 
seeding  and  two  harrowings  after  sowing,  will  make 
a  good  seed-bed  on  most  soils.  More  workings  may 
be  necessary  on  some  soils.  While,  as  has  already 
been  said,  it  is  desirable  to  sow  oats  and  wheat  as  early 
as  possible,  barley  should  be  left  until  the  soil  is  more 
warmed  up.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  frost 
than  the  two  former  grains.  If  it  gets  a  set-back  by 
frost,  it  would  better  have  been  sown  late.  Of  not  less 
importance  than  the  good  reparation  of  the  soil,  is  the 
proper  selection  of  the  seed.  Much  is  neglected  here 
yet.  Farmers  will  go  to  a  bin  of.  say,  oats,  and  fill 
the  bags  for  sowing  regardless  of  whether  there  are 
weed  seeds  and  light,  chaffy  kernels  among  them  or 
not.  Some  farmers  I  have  known  to  sow  extra  per 
acre  of  unrecleaned  seed  the  amount  that  would  be 
removed  by  a  fanning  mill.  That  is  an  easy  way  of 
getting  over  the  redefining  of  seed  grains,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  conducive  to  best  results.  Seed  grain 
should  be  run  over  a  fanning  mill  twice  at  least.  Never 
mind  if  many  kernels,  perhaps  half,  “go  over."  They 
can  be  ground  fine,  this  to  crush  the  weed  seeds  so  they 
may  not  pass  whole  through  the  digestive  tracts  of 
animals  and  sprout  after  all  when  the  manure  is  scat¬ 
tered  on  to  land,  and  fed  to  hogs.  As  good  fanning 
mills  will  remove  noxious  weed  seeds  that  would  be 
left  in  by  poor  ones,  the  best  machines  should  be  pur¬ 
chased.  There  is  st  11  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  to  sow  thick  or  thin.  Experiments  conducted 
by  the  Illinois  State  Experiment  Station  a  number  of 
years  ago,  appeared  to  show  that,  within  limits,  there 
is  little  difference  in  yield  whether  grain  is  sown  thick 
or  thin.  For  all  that,  however,  1  much  prefer  thin  seed¬ 
ing.  That  is  when  the  soil  is  in  a  good  State  of  culti¬ 
vation.  On  “thin”  soils  more  should  be  sown  per  acre 
than  on  fertile  ones,  and  not  the  reverse,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose.  This  is  easily  explained  by  saying  that  grain 
stools  less  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter  kind  of 
soil.  Thick  sown  oats  are  more  liable  to  lodge  than 
those  standing  thin.  F.  a.  S. 

Metz,  Wis.  _ 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ALFALFA  MEAL 

Some  months  ago  you  made  inquiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
whether  any  of  your  readers  had  tried  making  or  feed¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  meal.  I  have  seen  no  reply  to  that  inquiry. 
Previous  to  the  inquiry  I  had  thought  of  trying  it,  and 
will  give  you  the  result  of  my  experiment.  Early 
last  Spring  a  neighbor  had  installed  a  chopping  mill  in 
a  factory  in  which  I  am  interested,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  we  could  use  his  mill  in  return  for  fur¬ 
nishing  power  for  his  grinding.  1  had  used  it  several 
times  for  chopping  and  cracking  corn,  and  decided  to 
try  grinding  Alfalfa  on  it.  When  my  new  crop  was 
stored  in  the  mow  it  looked  so  green  and  nice  that  I 
decided  to  use  it  frequently,  if  the  mill  would  grind  it. 
My  first  attempt  was  with  a  bag  full,  right  from*  the 
mow.  It  was  too  damp  and  had  a  tendency  to  wrap, 
but  by  feeding  it  slowly,  and  by  running  it  through  the 
mill  three  times,  I  got  only  a  fair  quality  of  meal.  The 
chickens  ate  it  so  greedily  when  mixed  with  their 
mash,  that  I  concluded  to  make  further  attempts  at 
mealin~  it,  after  the  chickens  could  not  longer  get  fresh 
green  grass.  T  ran  the  hay  through  the  feed  cutter  and 
cut  it  into  short  lengths.  I  packed  it  in  fertilizer  sacks, 
and  stood  them  in  my  furnace  room  until  the  Alfalfa 
was  perfectly  dry.  I  found  this  a  big  improvement 


over  my  first  attempt,  and  after  running  it  through  the 
mill  three  times,  I  had  as  fine  a  quality  of  meal  as  one 
could  wish  for.  It  did  not  increase  in  quantity  like 
cracked  corn  does.  From  four  sacks  of  cut  Alfalfa  I 
got  two  sacks  of  meal.  I  was  elated  over  my  Alfalfa 
meal.  I  had  visions  of  well-filled  egg  baskets  all  Win¬ 
ter,  while  my  neighbors  who  were  not  in  the  secret  were 
getting  only  a  few.  While  I  was  wondering  how  I 
would  better  market  my  eggs,  the  owner  of  the  mill 
came  to  me  one  day,  after  my  last  grinding,  and  in¬ 
formed  me  that  I  had  ruined  his  mill,  or  at  least  lie 
would  have  to  get  new  grinding  plates,  as  those  1  had 
used  were  worn  flat  and  dull,  and  he  politely  requested 
me  to  grind  no  more.  Alfalfa  on  bis  mill,  as  it  was  made 
for  grinding  grain  and  not  intended  for  grinding  hay. 
I  wrote  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  mill,  and  also  to 
other  manufacturers  of  feed  mills,  for  a  mill  that  would 
make  meal  from  Alfalfa  hay  but  have  received  no  fa¬ 
vorable  answer  t'o  date.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
a  manufacturer  who  makes  a  mill  of  that  kind.  I  here 
are  great  possibilities  in  Alfalfa  as  a  feed,  1  am  sure. 
My  meal  was  beautiful.  When  mixing  it  with  other  in¬ 
gredients  for  my  mash,  the  green  smoke  would  rise  like 
smoke  from  a  ripened  puff  ball.  t.  b.  hoover. 

Pennsylvania.  _ _ 

EXCELLENT  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAIL 
PRIVILEGES. 

I  wish  to  make  suggestions  as  follows,  because  I 
think  they  may  be  enacted  into  law,  and  eventually 
give  us  a  general  package  delivery  law,  because  if  both 
are  adopted  the  Post  Office  Department  will  be  a  profit¬ 
making  concern,  and  Congress  cannot  refuse  to  grant 
our  wishes. 

The  first  suggestion  is  that  franking  or  carrying 
mail  under  a  penalty  stamp  be  abolished,  and  all  mail 
now  so  carried  be  in  future  fully  prepaid  by  stamps  or 
covered  bv  stamped  envelopes.  1  hat  special  stamps 
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and  envelopes  be  furnished  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  to  all  persons  who  are  now  authorized  to  frank 
letters,  or  send  matter  under  the  penalty  stamp,  so 
that  all  matter  is  fully  prepaid,  Congress  to  appropriate 
enough  to  pay  such  postage.  If  you  have  seen  the 
estimates  of  printed  matter  sent  out  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Campaign  Committees  you  will  understand 
what  a  bonanza  it  will  be  to  the  Post  Office, Department 
to  recive  pay  for  its  work,  instead  of  carrying  this 
matter  free. 

The  next  suggestion  is  that  a  package  mail  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  rural  free  delivery.  Packages  to  be 
carried  from  any  point  on  a  R.  F.  D.  line  to  the  post 
office  from  which  it  starts,  and  to  be  there  transferred 
if  need  be  to  any  other  R.  F.  1).  line  originating  or 
starting  at  that  post  office,  or  from  the  post  office  out 
over  any  free  delivery  route.  The  R.  K  D,  carrier  to 
be  supplied  with  special  stamps  and  sell  them  to  cus¬ 
tomers  or  put  them  unon  packages  as  required.  Such 
stamps  to  be  special  in  form  and  not  for  other  use 
than  on  R.  F.  D.  packages.  To  be  of  denominations 
of  5,  10,  15,  20  and  25  cents ;  carriers  to  be  allowed 
a  commission  of  25  per  cent  on  sales  of  such  stamps; 
this  commission  in  addition  to  salary  paid  to  the  car¬ 
rier;  packages  not  tp  exceed  100  pounds  in  weight. 
Suggested  rate:  not  exceeding  five  pounds  weight, 
five  cents;  over  five  »>ounds,  under  15  pounds,  10  cents; 
over  15  pounds,  under  25  pounds,  15  cents;  over  25 
pounds,  under  35  pounds,  20  cents;  over  35  pounds, 
under  50  pounds,  25  cents;  over  50  pounds,  five  cents 
additional  for  each  10  pounds  or  fraction  thereof.  To 
carry  anything  as  a  package  exccnt  first-class  matter. 

We  have  the  R.  F.  D.  system;  my  plan  gives  the 
carrier  more  work  and  more  pay.  I  think  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  carrier  miuht  be  more  than  25  per  cent. 
Possibly  he  might  also  receive  a  commission  on  stamps 
on  package  coming  over  bis  route  from  the  post  office 
or  adjoining  R.  F.  D.  lines.  His  compensation  is  by 
this  plan  from  the  sale  of  these  stamps.  The  Post 
Office  Denartment  is  out  nothing.  The  interference 
with  the  rights  of  our  masters,  the. express  companies, 
is  nil,  hence  I  think  the  plan  may  win  if  you  take  it  up. 

Portland,  Ore.  w.  v.  s. 


PEACH  CROWING  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Seventeen  years  ago  David  Broadhead,  of  Utah,  spent 
three  days  in  jail  under  a  two  thousand  dollar  bond  on 
a  charge  of  perjury  for  declaring  that  the  land  which 
he  had  just  homesteaded  out  of  the  desert  would  raise 
crops  without  irrigation.  This  year  lie  picked  peaches 
measuring  nine  inches  in  circumference  which  were 
grown  without  irrigation  on  that  same  land.  Mr. 
Broadhead’s  holding  is  similar  to  thousands  of  acres 
lying  in  the  sage  brush  area.  This  land  was  consid¬ 
ered  fit  only  for  grazing  purposes,  being  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  sage  brush.  Within  the  last  few 
years  people  have  discovered  that  fair  crops  of  wheat 
could  be  grown  on  land  which  would  raise  good  sage 
brush.  This  arid  farming  movement  has  extended 
throughout  the  arid  and  semi-arid  region  of  the  West, 
causing  an  immense  increase  in  property  values,  land 
selling  from  two  to  20  times  what  it  was  five  years  ago. 
Mr.  Broadhead  gives  the  history  of  his  arid  peach 
orchard  somewhat  as  follows: 

Two  years  ago  lie  planted  about  10  acres  of  peach 
trees  in  two  lots.  One  was  a  large  block  containing 
most  of  the  trees,  the  other  a  small  area  of  not  more 
than  an  acre  in  extent.  The  young  peaches  were  irri 
gated  thoroughly  when  first  set  out,  and  have  been  irri¬ 
gated  at  the  regulation  interval  of  perhaps  once  in  two 
weeks  throughout  the  growing  season  on  the  small  plot 
since.  On  the  larger  block,  however,  Mr.  Broadhead 
did  not  irrigate  again  that  Summer,  as  he  needed  the 
water  supply  on  other  crops.  The  trees  were  v.ery 
thoroughly  cultivated,  however,  a  fine  dust  mulch  to  a 
depth  of'  at  least  four  inches  being  maintained  in 
the  young  orchard  the  entire  Summer.  An  interesting 
exception  to  this  were  a  few  rows  on  one  side  of  the 
large  block,  which  were  sown  to  oats  among  the  small 
trees  and  regularly  irrigated.  The  results  were  startling 
even  to  the  owner.  The  young  peach  trees  which  had 
received  only  the  initial  irrigation  after  planting  were 
as  strong  and  vigorous  as  the  block  which  had  been 
irrigated  regularly  throughout  the  season,  and  were 
far  in  advance  of  those  which  were  growing  in  the 
oats  with  irrigation.  On  many  of  the  trees  the  new 
growth  was  over  six  feet  in  length,  the  leaves  were 
large  and  of  a  good  color,  and  in  the  Autumn  the  wood 
ripened  up  early  with  good  plump  buds. 

The  following  Winter  was  a  severe  one,  and  many 
of  the  irrigated  trees  died  back,  particularly  those  in 
the  oat  patch,  but  those  on  the  unirrigated  block  stood 
the  Winter  much  better  than  the  others.  Greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  result,  Mr.  Broadhead  decided  to  follow 
up  the  experiment,  and  so  irrigated  none  of  the  larger 
field,  while  he  continued  to  irrigate  the  smaller  plot  to 
serve  as  a  check.  When  seen  by  the  writer  in  late 
August  the  trees  had  not  had  a  drop  of  water  during 
the  Summer.  They  were  now  two  years  old,  and  some 
of  the  varieties  had'  borne  a  12-pound  peach  basket 
of  fruit  that  year.  The  fruit  was  firm,  highly  colored, 
of  exceptionally  fine  flavor.  Specimens  of  Heath  fling 
were  found  which  measured  nine  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  all  of  the  fruit  was  of  good  size.  The  trees 
were  the  greatest  surprise,  however.  They  were  equal 
in  size  to  those  in  the  irrigated  plot,  and  the  leaves  as 
well  as  the  twigs  showed  a  good  healthy  growth.  Again 
the  season’s  growth  averaged  over  four  feet,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  trees  with  new  branches  over  six 
feet  long.  '1  he  trees  which  had  been  started  in  the 
oats,  even  when  irrigated,  were  far  behind. 

The  system  of  tillage  was  very  thorough,  and  had 
made  possible  the  growth  of  the  trees.  At  least  once 
in  two  weeks,  and  sometimes  oftencr,  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Mr.  Broadhead  harrowed  the  ground,  running 
across  the  slight  slope  upon  which  the  orchard  was 
situated.  I'lie  ground  was  stirred  deeply  and  never 
allowed  to  form  a  crust.  As  a  result  tlie  soil  at  a  depth 
of  two  or  three  inches  was  damp,  and  the  trees  obtained 
enough  moisture,  though  scarcely  any  rain  fell  after  the 
first  of  May,  and  the  total  rainfall  of  the  region  does 
not  exceed  10  inches  during  the  year.  At  the  last  har¬ 
rowing  in  the  Fall  Mr.  Broadhead  sets  the  harrow  so 
as  to  furrow  deeply.  In  this  way  ridges  are  thrown 
across  the  field,  which  catch  all  the  Fall  rains,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  soak  into  the  porous  soil.  Not  all  arid  soils 
will  grow  peaches  without  irrigation.  'I'lie  soil  must  be 
light  enough  to  maintain  the  mulch,  and  yet  solid 
enough  to  retain  the  moisture.  Light  gravelly  oi;  sandv 
soils,  no  matter  how  well  they  are  adapted  for  growing 
irrigated  peaches,  will  not  do  at  all.  I  his  was  well  il¬ 
lustrated  in  one  corner  of  the  field,  where  the  peaches 
stood  where  the  soil  degenerated  into  a  coarse  gravel. 
Here  the  trees  with  the  same  cultivation  were  backward 
and  stunted.  A  clay  loam  with  a  fair  amount  of  veg¬ 
etable  matter  seems  to  be  the  best.  Thus  it  would  seem 
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that  not  all  lands  which  grow  wheat  without  irrigation 
will  grow  peaches,  but  from  the  results  obtained  by 
Mr.  Broadhead  it  would  seem  that  thousands  of  acres 
of  just  such  soil  as  lies  on  bis  farm  might  be  utilized 
for  peach  growing  where  now  it  stands  unused,  or  is 
being  utilized  as  an  arid  wheat  farm.  Beach  growers 
from  all  over  the  State  are  watching  the  experiment 
with  interest,  and  should  next  year’s  growth  prove  as 
good  as  this  many  will  plant  orchards  on  the  rich  loams 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  p.  b.  f. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  APPLE  GROWER  TALKS . 

The  Story  of  an  Orchard. 

PART  II. 

Years  ago,  before  we  were  menaced  by  so  many  de¬ 
structive  insects  and  fungus  diseases,  everyone  who  set 
out  apple  trees  got  some  fruit.  If  through  inattention 
he  did  not  get  it  early,  it  usually  came  later,  though  not 
always  in  great  quantity.  But  to-day  it  is  different. 
Injudicious  methods  and  inattention  may  give  the  pros¬ 
pect  away  before  any  profit  is  realized  He  who  so 
treats  bis  orchard  as  to  have  it  come  into  bearing  from 
three  to  five  years  later  will  have  to  fight  San  Jose 
scale  and  other  pests  without  any  income  to  meet  the 
expense.  Some  get  their  inspiration  from  the  peach 
grower,  who,  having  trees  that  previously  bore  three 
or  four  crops,  discovers  in  late  Winter  that  the  peach 
buds  are  killed  by  a  freeze  of  15  below  zero;  then  stag¬ 
horns  his  trees  by  cutting  the  limbs  to  short  stubs.  The 
next  season  they  will  put  forth  strong  shoots  from  three 
to  five  feet  long,  from  which  he  may,  the  following 
year,  gather  the" finest  high-grade  fruit.  But  in  apply¬ 
ing  this  practice  to  the  apple  he  will  in  due  time  learn 
that  shoots  forced  from  dormant  buds  on  the  apple  will 
not  bear  fruit  the  following  season,  and  not  freely  for 
several  years  thereafter.  1  know  thousands  of  apple 
trees  12  years  old  that  have  produced  no  mar¬ 
ket  fruit  worth  while,  and  which  give  no  prom¬ 
ise  of  very  profitable  bearing  in  the  next  two 
or  three  years,  mainly  because  of  the  lack  of 
cultivation  and  the  too  free  and  injudicious  use 
of  the  clippers.  At  nine  years  old  the  project¬ 
ing  twigs  which  .were  about  matured  for  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  were  cut  back  to  less  than  two-thirds 
of  their  length;  the  following  season  from  two 
to  five  sprouts  put  forth  hack  of  every  cut.  The 
result  was  a  veritable  bird  harbor — a  thick  net¬ 
work  of  extraneous  shoots  forced  from  dormant 
buds,  most  of  them  weaklings — a  condition  caus¬ 
ing  the  sure  postponement  of  profitable  bearing 
three  or  four  years  longer.  Some  insist  on 
cutting  back  to  strengthen  the  root,  but  the 
effect  will  be  to  weaken  it.  By  destroying  the 
correspondence  between  root  and  top  the  organ¬ 
ism  is  put  out  of  balance,  and  continued  severe 
cutting  at  either  root  or  top  will  kill  it.  The 
top  is  never  larger  than  is  consistent  with  the 
root,  and  to  nourish  one  is  to  nourish'  the 
other.  It  is  not  by  putting  double  duty  on  na¬ 
ture  by  reducing  either  root  or  top,  but  by  sur¬ 
face  cultivation  and  proper  fertilization  that  the 
tree  is  nourished  and  strengthened. 

Nature  regards  the  law  of  proportion,  and 
between  root  and  top  there  is  complete  corre¬ 
spondence.  When  a  ruthless  hand  divests  the 
tree  of  its  thrifty  projecting  twigs  this  propor¬ 
tion  is  broken  up,  and  to  re-establish  the  former 
equilibrium  nature  will  develop  immature  buds, 
and  send  out  shoots  in  the  effort  to  replace 
those  which  were  taken  away,  hut  not  in  the 
same  form.  Instead  of  mature  twigs  with  prom¬ 
ise  of  immediate  fruiting  there  will  be  a  setting 
of  immature  weaklings,  giving  no  promise  of 
much  well-formed  fruit  until  the  tree  at  cost 
of  an  ordinary  crop  is  subject  to  cleaning  out  of 
all  except  the  stronger  leading  branches,  and 
given  several  years  to  harden  up  for  hearing. 

But  then  this  second  cutting  will  produce  a  con¬ 
dition  much  like  the  first,  for  nature  follows 
the  law  of  compensation,  and  as  a  result  there 
will  he  another  setting  of  sprouts  with  a  fur¬ 
ther  postponement  of  profitable  bearing.  For 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  nature,  while 


when  set  with  fruit,  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  up¬ 
right  portions  of  the  irregular  structure  will  lean  apart; 
and  under  the  weight  of  a  light  crop  one  after  the 
other  will  split  off  at  the  base,  leaving  a  few  of  the 
strongest  with  sparsely  set  top  remaining  to  record  an 
occasional  half  crop.  The  writer  has  in  mind  several 
orchards  trained  on  this  plan  by  a  so-called  expert  40 
years  ago,  and  they  have  borne  proportionally  less  fruit 
and  present  the  poorest  top  structure  to  he  found. 

With  the  lower  limbs,  when  bearing,  lying  on  the 
ground  and  with  fruit  poorly  colored,  mildewed  and 
scabby,  the  owner  viewing  the  profitless  outcome  became 
disgusted  with  the  brushwood  and  broken  trunks,  and 
whacked  them  off  with  an  ax,  leaving  the  unsightly, 
sparsely  limbed  uprights  remaining.  In  concluding  this 
point,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  starting  the  limbs  two 
feet  higher  up  from  one  strong  single  trunk  there  will 
develop  a  top  structure  capable  of  bearing  double  the 
quantity  of  apples.  With  from  seven  to  nine  main  limbs 
started  from  the  gnarly  base,  which  nature  provided, 
and  which  no  woodman  could  split,  and  so  trained  to 
grow  uniformly  in  every  direction  to  cover  a  diameter 
of  30  feet  at  15  years  old,  you  will  have  the  ideal,  dur¬ 
able,  round-topped  apple  tree  of  which  the  poets  write. 
There  is  scarcely  any  other  object  within  the  range 
of  horticultural  art  or  skill  that  excites  such  great 
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spending  her  energies  in  the  effort  of  battling 
against  the  folly  of  a  fad  will  not  at  the  same  time 
furnish  stock  for  the  market  basket,  hut  will  follow 
the  law  of  ptoducing  new  conditions  by  maturing  wood 
for  fruit  setting  several  years  later.  In  top-grafting, 
it  the  operator  desires  early  bearing,  he  will  cut  the 
grafts  from  the  extensions  of  fruit-bearing  branches, 
not  fro'm  water  sprouts  forced  from  dormant  buds. 

Another  modern  fad  practiced  by  some  in  starting 
an  orchard  is  to  cut  the  young  tree  off  several  feet 
below  the  side  branches  at  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
thus  again  ignoring  nature  by  sacrificing  the  true  base 
or  setting  for  the  future  top  structure.  The  branches 
that  issue  from  below  the  cut  will  be  emergency  sprouts, 
the  product  of  immature  buds,  and  come  into  bearing 
several  years  later  than  those  from  twigs  of  original 
setting.  But  this  is  not  all;  these  limbs,  instead  of 
assuming  an  oblique  lateral  position,  will  grow  up  in 
perpendicular  form,  having  the  appearance  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  little  trees  in  a  bunch,  and  instead  of  the  strong 
upright  legitimate  single  trunk  with  top  structure  based 
at  \x/2  to  five  feet  from  the  ground,  there  may  he  four 
or  five  branches,  none  of  which  will  ever  attain  to 
the  dignity  of  the  substantial,  storm-enduring  tree 
1 1 link,  hut  will  be  of  the  character  of  emergency  sprouts 
With  Upright  tendency,  which  if  they  survive  their  weak¬ 
ness  to  the  hearing  period  will  have  lower  branches 


N FOYV  HYBRID  DEUTZTA.  REDUCED  IN  SIZE. 
See  Ruralisms,  Page  108. 


wonder  or  makes  such  a  profound  impression  as  the 
apple  tree  when  in  bloom  or  laden  with  fruit,  not  ir¬ 
regular  stocks  or  results  of  crippling  with  the  shears, 
hut  the  real  tree  of  stout  trunk  and  wide,  spreading 
top  of  symmetrical  form  capable  of  being  weighted  with 
a  ton  of  fruit  without  the  breaking  of  a  limb.  A  nurs¬ 
ery  plant  set  with  roots  covered  in  brown  earth  and  with 
little  care  as  the  Summers  come  and  go  is  developed 
into  a  huge  monarch  of  its  species.  And  where  is  the 
intelligent  husbandman  who  plucks  the  ripe  fruit  and  in 
one  act  fills  both  basket  and  purse  without  a  swelling 
of  gratitude  toward  Him  wdio  gives  the  increase? 
Only  the  obdurate,  ungrateful  wretch  could  so  appro¬ 
priate  the  bounty  of  Providence  without  being  moved  to 
thankfulness.  henry  omvvake. 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa 

4  FARMER’S  BOY  ON  FARM  HELP. 

I  have  read  with  interest  and  with  some  pleasure  most 
of  the  articles  on  the  hired  hand  question,  and  1  wish 
to  add  a  few  observations  to  the  discussion.  I  do  not 
know  how  conditions  are  in  other  places,  hut  here 
those  who  hire  out  are  mostly  young  men,  and  those 
who  put  themselves  permanently  out  of  the  way  of  be¬ 
ing  hired  by  formers  do  so  while  they  are  yet  young 
men.  I  am  not  an  employer  of  labor,  neither  am  I  a 


hired  hand,  but  I  work  on  my  father’s  farm  during 
vacation,  and  have  experienced  some  of  the  phases  of 
the  hired  hand  question.  Moreover,  l  am  a  young 
man,  and  therefore  I  think  [  can  appreciate  a  little  more 
fully  than  the  older  writers  the  things  which  induce 
the  young  man  to  put  himself  out  of  the  way  of  the 
farm  life.  I  do  not  think  the  young  man  leaves  the 
farm  to  escape  the  endless  drudgery  and  grind  of 
farm  work,  for  T  think  there  is  more  grind  to  the  shop 
or  factory  than  there  is  to  the  farm.  Factory  work 
seems  to  me  somethjng  like  this:  You  go  to  work 
promptly  at  7  A.  M.,  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold ;  you 

work  till  12,  go  home  at  a  pace  between  a  walk  and  a 

trot,  holt  your  dinner,  hurry  back,  commence  work 
promptly  at  1  P.  M.,  work  till  (5,  and  quit.  This  you 

do  day  after  day,  and  every  day  you  do  the  “same  old 

thing  in  the  same  old  way.”  This  is  the  drudgery  of 
the  factory.  You  can  readily  see  that  here  the  farm  life 
is  the  easier — and  most  of  the  young  men  see  it,  too. 
But  in  connection  with  this  regularity  we  must  con¬ 
sider  another  matter.  The  factory  hands’  hours  are 
from  7  A.  M.  to  (i  P.  M.,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
that  invariably.  On  the  farm  the  work  is  light  and 
hours  short  part  of  the  year,  and  work  heavy  and 
hours  long  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the  long  days  of 
the  busy  season  a  person  yearns  for  the  regular  eight 
or  10-hour  day  with  its  few  hours  of  leisure  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  close. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  wages.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  average  person  can 
save  as  much  in  town  on  average  town  wages 
as  he  can  in  the  country  on  average  country 
wages.  The  young  man,  however,  looks  at  the 
dollar  a  day,  maybe,  town  wages  and  then  at 
the  $15  a  month  in  the  country  with  hoard  and 
washing  thrown  in,  and  the  dollar  a  day  looks 
larger.  He  goes  to  town,  gets  his  town  wages, 
pays  his  board  and  washing  bills,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
cious  little  more  than  country  wages  that  he  has 
left.  He  is  now  in  the  whirl  of  the  society  of 
the  town,  however,  and  lie  does  not  think  of 
getting  out.  “Man  is  a  social  creature.”  We 
all  love  to  be  among  our  fellows,  in  a  crowd, 
if  you  please.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  most 
of  us  pass  our  most  pleasant  hours  in  a  crowd. 
The  young  man  in  a  city  soon  gets  into  a  crowd, 
good  or  bad,  where  he  has  a  pleasant  time. 
Moreover,  this  getting  together  for  a  pleasant 
time  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  The  regu¬ 
lar  hours  of  town  labor  permit  this.  He  has  the 
time  from  six  till  nine  or  ten,  or  as  late  as  he 
cares  to  stay  up,  and  has  it  every  evening.  I 
have  experienced  town  life  somewhat,  and  this, 
to  my  mind,  is  one  of  its  chief  attractions.  The 
various  social  activities  of  the  town  are  attrac¬ 
tions  also. 

I  do  not  know  that  T  can  suggest  any  very 
good  means  to  correct  this  tendency  for  labor 
to  leave  the  soil.  I  do  think  it  would  he  proper, 
though,  and  no  more  than  right,  to  make  a 
day’s  work  of  a  given  length,  and  if  a  hand  puts 
in  extra  time  to  any  considerable  extent  to  pay 
him  extra  for  the  extra  time  just  as  is  done 
in  town,  (five  him  the  best  wages  you  can,  and 
as  many  of  the  social  and  other  advantages  of 
the  town,  then  maybe  you  can  hold  him  and 
get  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  your  rela¬ 
tions  with  him ;  maybe  not.  At  any  rate,  you 
will  not  he  hurt  by  the  trial.  Good  hands  arc 
hard  to  keep  for  another  reason.  You  must 
pay  a  good  price  for  them,  and  that  is  no  more 
Fig.  41.  than  right;  hut  in  a  few  years,  if  he  saves  (and 

the  good  hand  usually  does),  lie  sets  up  for 
himself,  and  is  not  only  out  of  the  market  as 
an  employee,  but  is  in  it  as  an  employer.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  yet  it  does  not  help  much  to  settle  the 
farm  labor  problem.  1  have  faith  that  this  problem 
will  be  worked  out  in  good  time.  It  may  even  prove 
one  of  our  greatest  blessings.  In  the  meantime,  let 
us  work,  and  talk,  and  study  to  find  the  correct  solu¬ 
tion;  and  let  us  he  assured  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
some  time  We  will  be  benefited  by  the  effort  we  put 
forth.  a  farmer’s  boy. 

NOTES  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Would  you  like  to  know  of  West  Kootenay  district?  it 
lies  between  Kootenay  and  Arrow  hakes,  and  contains  the  Sel¬ 
kirk  Range;  the  valleys  are  narrow,  so  that  settlement  Is  re¬ 
stricted;  the  thermometer  seldom  goes  to  zero,  but,  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground  for  three  or  four  months.  About  four 
years  ago  the  people,  who  bad  hitherto  only  been  interested 
in  mining  and  lumbering,  found  that,  the  district  was  emi¬ 
nently  suited  for  fruit  growing,  with  the  result  that  land 
I  bought  six  years  ago  for  $2  an  acre  can  now  lie  sold  for 
•$100.  Our  apples  have  taken  medals  In  London,  and  it  Is 
agreed  by  experts  I  lull  no  liner  apples  have  ever  been  seen. 
We  are  free  from  San  Josit  scab1  and  Codling  moth  ;  our  pests 
at  present  are  green  and  black  aphis  and  Oyster-shell  bark- 
lice  and  cutworms.  Mulching  will  he  followed  by  me,  as  the 
land  is  stony  and  thin;  by  growing  clover,  which  does  well 
here,  I  can  Improve  the  soil  and  also  feed  the  trees.  The 
hens  in  colony  houses  will  also  improve  the  orchard. 
I’roctor,  B.  C.  p.  a.  b. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Tut  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


RFSEEDINO  TO  ALFALFA. 

Referring  to  H.  C.  A.’s  query  ("page  40) 
about  reseeding  with  Alfalfa,  lie  probably 
made  the  mistake  of  clipping  his  field 
the  first  year  before  it  had  reached  ma¬ 
turity.  He  did  not  hurt  the  weeds,  but 
he  seriously  injured  the  Alfalfa.  It  is 
perfectly  practical  to  reseed.  I  reseeded 
a  20-acre  field  last  august  that  had  been 
sown  in  the  Spring.  T  did  not  plow  it. 
I  disked  it  five  or  six  times  in  different 
directions,  and  until  there  was  no  sign 
whatever  of  Alfalfa  or  anything  else. 
The  first  shower  brought  up  not  only 
the  seed,  but  the  old  plants  as  well,  and 
at  least  twice  as  many  of  them  as  there 
were  before.  That  sounds  Irish;  but  the 
fact  is  my  disking  had  split  the  crowns 
of  the  old  plants,  and  thus  gave  me  two 
for  one.  My  old  fields  are  well  disked 
at  least  once  every  two  years. 

Missouri.  _  falicon. 

Diseased  Asters. 

,J.  B.  IF.,  Charlton  Depot,  Mans. — Can  you 
give  suggestions  to  he  tried  the  coming  Sum¬ 
mer  on  Aster  plants?  I  find  there  is  uni¬ 
versal  complaint  from  the  same  cause  that 
has  ruinea  my  Asters.  When  the  plants  are 
about  three  indies  high  they  commence  to 
wilt,  not  all  of  the  plants  at  once,  hut  con¬ 
tinue  to  wilt  during  the  season,  until  about 
three-quarters  of  the  plants  are  ruined.  The 
plants  look  as  though  they  wanted  water 
even  when  the  ground  is  very  wet  ;  main 
stem  and  roots  are  all  right  as  far  as  I 
can  see.  Leaves  and  flowers  all  dry  up. 
If  the  question  is  asked  some  one  may  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy  to  try.  I  would  lie  glad  to 
try  anything  that  promises  to  save  the 
plants. 

Ans. — This  Aster  disease  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  botrytis  or  “rot’’  which 
attacks  lettuce,  and  is,  I  believe,  of  fun¬ 
goid  origin.  It  has  caused  much  trouble 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  specific  for  the  disease. 
One  very  successful  Aster  grower,  James 
Semple,  who  grows  these  ilowers  in  large 
quantities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  advises  liming  the  soil  at  the  time 
the  young  plants  are  set  out  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Semple  manures  heavily  with  cow 
manure,  plowing  in  the  manure  the  Fall 
previous  to  planting;  then  at  the  time  the 
young  plants  are  set  out,  the  drills  are 
given  sufficient  air-slaked  lime  to  whiten 
the  ground,  and  later  in  the  season  about 
100  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre  is  culti¬ 
vated  in,  for  Asters  require  plenty  of 
food.  W.  H.  TAPLIN. 

A  "Cover”  Crop  for  New  York. 

C.  L.  7\,  Tlartwick.  Seminary,  N.  Y. — 
When  land  is  plowed  in  August,  after  hay, 
oats  or  strawberries,  I  wish  to  And  what 
would  he  best  to  sow  for  the  improvement 
of  the  land  until  the  next  season?  That  Is, 
what  would  make  the  best  growth  through 
t ho  last  part  of  August,  September.  October 
and  in  April  and  t lie  first  part  of  May,  the 
next  Spring?  I  think  rye  would  be  good 
for  a  Winter  covering,  hut  could  I  not  sow 
something  else  with  the  rye  that  would  make 
some  extra  growth  in  September  and  October, 
something  in  t lie  line  of  peas  or  beans?  What 
varieties  would  he  best,  etc? 

Ans. — It  is  probable  that  Hairy  or 
Winter  vetch  sown  with  the  rye  will  give 
most  satisfactory  results,  in  such  a  case 
as  mentioned  by  our  correspondent.  The 
vetch  grows  late  in  the  Fall  and  also 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  it  is  a  member 
of  the  legume  family,  which  have  the 
power  by  means  of  their  association  with 
certain  soil  bacteria  of  gathering  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  atmosphere.  This  power 
gives  them  a  distinct  advantage  over  non- 
lcguminous  crops  when  used  for  green 
manure  purposes,  as  the  latter  may  add 
organic  matter  to  the  soil,  but  cannot  in¬ 
crease  its  supply  of  nitrogen.  It  may  he 
possible  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  i 
measures  to  have  the  soil  inoculated  with  i 
the  vetch  bacteria  from  some  place  where 
vetch  has  previously  been  grown,  but  in  | 

our  own  experience  this  has  not  been  the  ( 


case.  Whenever  we  sow  vetch  around 
Ithaca  the  plants  produce  abundance  of 
poddies  without  any  special  effort  on  our 
part.  This  matter,  however,  needs  watch¬ 
ing.  The  most  serious  objection  I  know 
to  the  vetch  as  a  green  manure  crop  is  the 
cost  of  the  seed.  This  plant  is  not  yet 
extensively  used  in  this  country,  and  the 
demand  for  seed  has  not  been  such  as  to 
cause  many  to  attempt  to  produce  it. 
Whether  or  not  vetch  seed  may  be  pro¬ 
fitably  produced  in  New  York  State  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated,  but  that  it  may 
be  successfully  grown  for  seed  in  certain 
portions  of  the  great  Northwest  is  well 
known,  and  no  doubt  when  the  seed 
comes  to  be  in  greater  demand  American 
growers  will  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  market.  You  will  find  some  informa¬ 
tion  of  interest  in  Farmer’s  Bulletin,  No. 
245,  which  may  be  had  upon  application 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  also  in  the  section  on 
vetches  in  Prof.  Shaw’s  book  “Soiling 
Crops  and  the  Silo”  and  Delaware  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Bulletin  No.  60,  New¬ 
ark,  Del.,  “Cover  Crops  and  Green  Ma¬ 
nures.”  j.  L.  STONE. 


COST  OF  LIME-SULPHUR  SPRAY. 

If  C.  W.  M.,  page  41,  would  just  figure 
out  the  cost  of  lime  and  sulphur,  boiled 
and  ready  to  apply,  he  should  easily  un¬ 
derstand  that  fighting  the  San  Jose  scale 
is  not  a  very  expensive  matter  after  all. 
With  sulphur  at  1)4  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  best  white  lime  at  .'50  cents  a  70- 
pound  bushel,  the  ingredients  cost  little. 
We  figure  that  the  lime  and  sulphur  mix¬ 
ture  costs  us  less  than  one  cent  per  gal¬ 
lon,  in  the  barrel  ready  to  apply.  It  is 
readily  seen  from  this  that  the  cost  of 
application  per  tree  is  only  a  small  item, 
and  as  a  safeguard  against  curl-leaf  alone 
the  wash  is  well  worth  the  money.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  appearance  of  the  San 
Jose  scale  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  bless¬ 
ing.  The  slip-shod,  careless  grower  has 
disappeared,  and  the  business  is  getting 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  specialists, 
men  who  are  prepared  to  devote  all  their 
time  to  produce  a  high  quality  of  fruit, 
and  to  put  it  on  the  market  in  good 
shape.  w.  o.  burgess. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


HE  C|C[/C  tKr  are  now  located  in 
.  [j,  rioIVL,  avr  new  store,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  entire  Iruilding 
at  12  and  13  Fancuil 
Hall  Square.  Our 
facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  large  or  small 
orders  are  the  best. 
A  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  25  years  en¬ 
ables  us  to  offer  only 

Highest  Grade  Seeds 

thoroughly  tested  and  of  known  vitality.  Write 
for  a  copy  of  our  new  catalogue,  which  contains 
a  complete  list  of  highest  grade  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Poultry  Supplies  and 
Sundries. 


SEED  CO. 

12  and  13 
Faneuil  Hall 
Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Aft!!  Bu.  Big 4  flats,  55  cts.  per  bu.:  spelts  7r. 
jUUU  cts.;  Early  Whitecap Corn,  $1.  Bags  free. 

J.  S.  TILTON,  Norwalk,  O. 


1,000,000 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  The 
Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 
Seven  of  the  best  varieties. 
Our  100-page  “Seed  Buyer’s  Guide”  free  to  those 
wlio  mention  Thk  Rural  New-Yorker.  MOORE 
&  SIMON,  Seed-Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALK— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  #4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  #7.50  and  #8.00  bushel. 
Onion  sets.  *2.00  and  *2.50  bushel,  Cow  Peas 
*2.50  to  #2.75  bushel.  JoM-ph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Pel. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar¬ 
antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat- 
og  tells  about  It,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
lest  varieties,  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
ulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
ts  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It's  free. 

ORD  SEED  CO..  Dept. 24 Ravenna,  Ohio. 


SEEDS 


besetvEr  grown 

A  wonderful  big  catalog  CDCC 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  ■ 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grower 
in  America.  No  old  seed.  All  fresh, 
ev  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 


Big  Lot  Extra  Package*  Free  with  Every  Order. 

Bend  yours  and  your  neighbor’s  address. 

R,  H*  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 

raised  on  our  1000  acre  Seed  Farms  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  and  sold  direct  to  you. 

prrn  pHTATnCO-  30  kinds  including  standard 
OULU  iUIH!  ULu  sorts  and  all  the  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  actual  merit.  Don't  experiment.  Don’t  be 
misled.  The  results  obtained  by  testing  825  varieties 
on  Mass.  Trial  Grounds  are  given  in  our  catalog, 
prrn  n  *  TP— Twentieth  Century.  Golden  Har- 
OLlU  UMluvest,  Swedish  Select,  all  with  a 
record  of  over  100  bus.  per  aero  with  field  culture. 
CCCR  PflD M  — Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 
OLLU  UUnn  record 248  bus.  from  1  peck  seed,  400 
bus.  raised  on  2  acres,  Improved  Learning  and  80  Day 
Dent,  earliest  Dent  corn  In  cultivation. 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER  &  GRASS  SEEDS-.iiaS 

obtainab.e,  same  as  wo  use  on  our  own  Seed  Farms. 
Handsome  Illustrated  Catalog  and  liberal  samples 
FREE.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Honeoye  Fulls,  New  York. 


m  Sensation — 123  bu.  per  acre.  It’B  a  win- 

M  1  I  ner.  Also  Seed  Corn.  Ham  plea  and  cat  a- 

|  logue  free.  Theo.  Hurt  A  Sons,  Melrose, Ohio 


TO*  Sold  aar  or  shelled.  All  KySfl 
jn  graded,  tested,  proven— then  mtfRU 
guaranteed.  No  better  at  Rf::' 
::-rW  any  price.  Test  it  in  your  Kf 
:::4 1  sprouting  box.  If  you  don’t  Rf-;; 
like  it -fare  it  back.  You’ll 
get  your  money  back  double 
.  •§  quick.  “Guaranteed-pure”  R±:;: 
:::»  Clover  seed.  Garden  seeds  Ri-':: 
;::j|  that  will  really  grow.  Cata-  Bjf  r--- 
logue  and  samples  free.  K+ , •  - • 

.  I  HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAM,  Ifii.  : 

1  BOX  26,  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA. 

1 146  bushels  per  acre.  None  like  it. 
IThoroughbred  and  fire  dried.  Write 
Ifor  our  big  illustrated  Catalog,  free 
Ifor  the  asking,  A  postal  brings  it- 

RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE 
Shenandoah,  Iowa- 
ILargest  seed  corn  growers  in  world 


years  we  have  been  i 
'  ing  only  tested  seeds- 
tliat  we  guarantee  to  be  fresh, 
pure  and  reliable.  To-day  thousands 
of  farmers  and  gardeners  rely  upon 
Gregory’s  Seeds — know  for  a  certainty 
they  are  sure  growers.  Our  free  cata¬ 
logue  is  now  ready.  It  contains  lots 
of  information  of  value 
to  farmers  and  4  »  .  ^ 

gardeners. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 


Marblehead,  Mass. 


A  BIG  GARDEN 

The  year  of  1906  was  one  of  prodigal  plenty  on  onrJ 
^  seed  farms.  Never  before diavege-  3^ 

table  and  farm  seeds  return  such 
enormous  yields. 

Now  we  wish  to  pain  200,000  new 
customers  this  year  and  hence  offer 
for  12c  postpaid 

1  pkg.  Carden  City  fleet  •  •  10o 
1  “  Knrlietit  Kipn  Cnbhngn  •  lOo 
1  “  Karl’t  Emerald  Cnenmber  16o 
1  44  La  (York©  Market  Lettuce  15© 

1  44  18  Day  Radish  -  •  -  10«  | 

1  44  Rlne  Blood  Tomato  -  •  16© 
t  44  Juley  Turnip  -  -  -  -  10© 

1000  kernels  gloriously  beauti¬ 
ful  flower  seeds  -  *  -  -  -  16© 

Total  *1.00 

Allforl2c  postpaid  in  orderto  intro¬ 
duce  our  warranted  seeds,  and  if  you 
will  send  10c  we  will  add  ono  package 
of  Berliner  Earliest  Cauliflower,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  mammoth  plant, 
nursery  stork,  vegetable  and  farm 
seed  and  tool  catalog. 

This  catalog  Is  mailed  free  to  all 
intending  purchasers.  Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 

La  Crosse,  WIs. 


OLDEN  NUGGET 

TOMATO 

■"THIS  grand  novelty  Is  a  real  gold  nug- 
A  get  in  value.  Wonderfully  prolific; 
each  plant  bears  150  to  200  frulta.  Rich 
golden  yellow  color,  delicious  flavor  and 
very  solid.  Wo  are  offering: 

$25.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

to  the  persons  growing  the  greatest  number 
of  fruits  on  a  single  plant.  Seed  sells  at  20 cents 
a  packet,  but  if  you  mention  this  paper,  we  will 
XL/lj  send  a  Prize  Competitor’s  package  of  25 
seeds  for  two  2-cent  stamps,  with 
privilege  of  competing  for 
prizes.  Large,  illustrated 
catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  FREE. 


FOR  10  Cts. 

Five  pkts.  of  our  new 
Early  Flowering 
Carnations, 

Scarlet,  White,  Pink,  Ma¬ 
roon,  Yellow.  Bloom  in 
90  days  from  seed,  large, 
double,  fragrant  and  fine 
colors, All  5  pkts  with  cul¬ 
tural  directions  and  big 
catalogue  for  ioc.  post¬ 
paid.  Will  make  5  love¬ 
ly  beds  of  ilowers  for  your 
garden,  and  many  pots 
of  lovely  blossoms  for 
your  windows  in  winter. 

C'lltnlotnif*  for  1907 
•••Greatest  Book  of  Nov¬ 
elties— Blower  and  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants 
Shrubs,  Fruits,  150  pages, 
500  cuts,  many  plates— 
will  be  mailed  Free  to 
all  who  ask  for  it. 


joii*  m; wis  chimps,  riorwi  *v.  r, 


5  BELL’ 5 

BANNER  SEED 

COLLECTION  O  /U 

52$  WORTH  FOR  T, 

To  Introduce  our  tested  _  I 

Northern  grown  seeds  to 
thousands  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  we  will  send  this  Ban¬ 
ner  Collection  worth  62c  for 
20o.  Itconsists  of  one  packet 
each:— Premo  Sweet  Corn; 
Lightning  Express  Cabbage; 

Veriflrst  Lettuce;  Crimson 
Giant  Radish;  June  Pink  To¬ 
mato;  Mixed  Cucumber;  De¬ 
troit  Dark  Red  Beet  and 
Emerald  Gem  Muskmelon 
Entire  Collection  20c; 
postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

^  8. M. Isbell  &  C 


SBELL’S 

‘‘EARLY  BIRD” 

RADISH 

^Beautiful  color  and  shape 
1  excellent  quality,  tender, 


I  juicy  and  crisp;  never  be- 
|  comes  pithy.  Best  radish 
for  home  use  or  for  market. 

The  “Early  Bird”  Is  the 
earliest,  finest  flavored, 
handsomest,  red  turnip  radish 
known.  Send  12c  to  pay  for  pack¬ 
ing  and  postage  we  will  send  you 
a  large  package  of  “Early  Bird”  i 
Radish  Seed  worth  15c,  and  our 
seed  catalog.  Catalog  alone  free. 

8.  ft.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

131  Pearl  Street  Jackson,  Mioh. 


I’EARLIBELL’ 

RED  TOMATO 

i  Every  family  should  plant 
kthe  ••Earllbell”— the 
1  finest  extra  early  red 
I  tomato  ever  introduc- 
I  ed.  Earliest,  smooth- 
fest,  heaviest  yielding, 
f  best  quality  tomato  i| 
grown;  ripens  uniform¬ 
ly  firm,  delicious  fruit. 

I  Send  12c,  we  will  Bend  a 
[large  package  of“Ear-ioA 
Llbell”  Tomato  Seed  1^0 
I  worth  15c,  and  seed  catalog 
I  Catalog  free.  8.M.  Isbell  &  C 
131  Pearl  Bt.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


ALL  FOR  30c 


Send  30c,  silver  or 
stamps,  we  will 
send  you  one  of 
our  Banner  Collections;  a  largo  package 
“Early  Bird”  Radish,  also  large  pack¬ 
age  of  “Earllbell”  Tomato,  and  will  in¬ 
clude  our  largo  ntalog  free.  This  entire 
collection  or  tested  seeds  Is  worth  82c— 

gou  get  It  for  30c,  if  you  order  at  once. 
.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO,  181  Pearl  St.  Jackson, Mich. 


fipiOC  crcn  Seed  Oats  and  Sood  Corn,  All 
UnMOw  OLLU  kinds  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Blue 
Grass,  Hod  Top,  Orchard  Grass  and  Oil  Meal,  old 
process,  Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

U.  ,J.  COVER,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


FROM  KENTUCKY,  THE  CENTER 
OF  PRODUCTION. 


Our  celebrated  “Blue  Ulbbon”Gras8,Clov- 
1  or  and  Farm  Heeds  are  the  llnest  selected  1 
f  relceaned  stocks  and  cost  you  less  than  \ 
many  Inferior  grades. 

iu  Save  Money  ^Ly^fe^e6  ™ti 

j  and  best  producers,  and  our  free  seed  book  con 
1  tainingspeclallnforinatlonon“8uecessfnl  (Inins \ 

'  Growing”  tells  you  how  to  prepare,  sow,  and  ’ 
'obtain  big  crops.  Our  complete  Heed  Catalog  1 
1  sent  free  I  f  you  mention  tills  paper.  Write  today. 
Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Louisville,  Ky. 


on  farm,  in  truck  patch, 
or  in  vegetable  garden, 
you  will  find  described 
in 

Dreer’s 
Garden  Book 

Four  magnificent  color  plates,  224  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  pages,  showing  actual 
specimens  of  the  varieties  described.  An 
invaluable  guide  to  every  professional  or 
amateur  farmer  or  gardener. 

Mailed  to  anyone  mentioning  this  pub¬ 
lication  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  which 
may  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


Whatever 
Is  Worth 
Growing 


TRADE  MARK 


Northern 
Grown 
Seeds. 


are  full  of  Northern  life  and  vitality  and 
mature  earlier,  better  and  bigger  crops. 
.  D  &  B’b  Earliest  of  all  Wax,”  the  earl¬ 
iest,  best,  most  prolific  wax  bean  that 
crows.  Good  Seller.  Money  Maker. 
Send  12c  stamps  for  a  big  packet,  our 
new  150-page  catalog  of  quick  growing 
Northern  Seeds  and  our  big  cash  club 
offer.  Calalog  alone,  free. 

DARLING  Sc.  BE  A  HAN, 

513  Michigan  St.,  Eetoskey,  Mich. 

— mm mm 
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PRUNING  GRAPES . 

Part  II. 

Correcting  Weaknesses. — But  as  I 
have  intimated  before,  there  arc  some 
weaknesses  in  this  simple  method  which 
may  be  largely  corrected  by  certain  modi¬ 
fications.  First,  as  the  vine  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  grow  most  vigorously  at  the  top, 
the  two  lower  branches  are  likely  to  lack 
vigor.  This  can  be  remedied  by  growing 
two  stems  instead  of  one  the  second  sea¬ 
son,  one  to  supply  the  two  branches  for 
the  lower  wire,  and  the  other  the  two 
branches  for  the  upper  one.  I  his  is  quite 
an  improvement,  for  though  the  vine  does 
not  present  so  systematic  an  appearance, 
the  growth  can  be  kept  much  more  uni¬ 
form.  Second,  while  we  are  anxious  to 
have  the  strongest  shoots  near  the  stem 
so  as  to  insure  a  good  renewal  cane,  the 
natural  tendency  is  for  the  shoots  at  the 
end  of  tlie  branch  to  grow  the  strongest. 
Here  our  chances  for  a  good  renewal  cane 
arc  much  increased  if  we  cut  the  first 
shoot  to  a  spur  and  use  the  second  for 
the  renewal  cane.  The  spur  is  more  apt 
to  make  a  strong  shoot.  Third,  with  even 
this  precaution  to  secure  a  good  renewal 
cane,  we  do  not  always  get  it,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  not  ovcrrich.  What  then? 
Say.  for  instance,  all  the  shoots  along  the 
branch  have  a  fair,  healthy  development, 
but  none  strong  enough  to  furnish  a  satis¬ 
factory  renewal  cane.  In  that  case  I  have 
found  it  satisfactory  to  retain  the  branch, 
cutting  all  the  shoots  to  spurs  with  one 
good  bud  each ;  or  say  the  first  real  strong 
shoot  occurs  some  distance  from  the 
stem,  in  that  case  the  first  shoots  may  be 
cut  to  spurs  and  the  strong  shoot  used  to 
renew  the  branch  from  that  point  on. 
When  necessary  the  old  branch  may  be 
retained  for  several  years,  but  it  is  well 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  renew  it 
with  a  strong  new  one.  When  a  branch  is 
thus  retained,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
multiply  the  spurs. 

Selection  of  Shoots. — This  about  com¬ 
pletes  the  list  of  desirable-  modifications 
of  the  system,  and  they  arc  so  simple 
that  they  should  cause  no  confusion  if  the 
four-branch  idea  of  the  pruned  vine  is 
kept  clearly  in  mind.  There  still  remain 
a  few  hints  of  less  importance  that  may 
not  come  amiss.  In  selecting  shoots  for 
the  branches  those  springing  from  the 
stem  at  points  a  little  below  the  wire 
which  is  to  support  them,  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  those  even  with  or  above  it. 
Also,  it  often  happens  that  a  shoot  se¬ 
lected  for  a  renewal  cane  has  made  such 
vigorous  growth  as  to  develop  strong 
secondary  shoots  where  less  vigorous 
vines  have  only  buds.  In  such  cases  it  is 
best  to  make  one-bud  spurs  of  all  these 
short-jointed,  well  developed  secondaries, 
for  while  a  bud  will  be  found  at  the  base 
of  each  on  the  main  cane,  it  is  usually 
weak,  nature  having  transferred  its  office 
to  the  buds  on  the  secondary. 

Advantages  of  the  System. — Tt  may 
be  well  to  cite  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  “Kniffcn  system”:  First,  it  allows  the 
young  shoots  laden  with  fruit  lo  droop 
naturally,  and  this  position  has  been 
found  to  develop  the  finest  clusters.  In¬ 
deed,  this  fact  led  to  the  development  of 
the  svstem.  Second,  it  requires  the  least 
amount  of  work  in  pruning.  Third,  it 
reduces  the  Spring  tying  to  a  minimum, 
and  does  away  entirely  with  tying  up  the 
young  shoots  during  the  busy  Summer 
season,  which  is  a  necessity  with  some 
other  systems. 

Time  for  Pruning. — Next  comes  the 
question:  “When  shall  we  prune?” 

Many  delay  the  work  until  early  Spring. 
In  the  grape-growing  districts  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  done  in  the  Fall.  A  writer  in  a  bulle¬ 
tin  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  says  any  time  after  the 
leaves  fall  until  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring,  except  when  the  wood  is  frozen. 
A  writer  on  the  subject,  in  a  bulletin 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  designates  the  same  time  re¬ 
gardless  of  temperature.  And  lately  a 
writer  in  a  well-known  agricultural 
weekly  urges  the  postponement  of  the 
work  until  rather  late  in  the  Spring,  on 
the  claim  that  early  pruning  at  the  North 
exposes  the  vines  to  liability  of  injury 
from  freezing,  and  that  at  the  South  it 
forces  them  into  undesirable  early  growth. 
For  plausible  appearing  nonsense  on  the 
subject  that  is  about  the  limit!  With  so 
much  variation  of  opinion  and  practice  on 
one  simple  subject  evidently  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  will  have  plenty  of  work 
for  some  time  to  come.  Perhaps  by  recol¬ 
lection  of  observation  and  experience, 
mixed  with  a  little  common  sense,  we  may 
arrive  somewhere  near  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  During  a  number  of  years  past  I 
have  pruned  grapes,  blackberries  and 
raspberries,  at  any  and  all  periods,  and 
under  nearlv  all  conditions  of  weather, 
from  the  falling  of  the  leaves  to  the  time 
of  active  flow  of  the  sap  in  Spring,  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  any  practical  difference 
in  result?,  As  to  suspending  operations 


because  the  wood  is  frozen ;  whenever 
you  can  get  on  enough  clothes  to  keep 
fairly  comfortable  at  the  work  you  can 
safely  prune.  It  is  vou  and  not  the  vine 
that  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  cold.  I 
dwell  at  length  on  this  because  erroneous 
notions  on  the  subject  are  common,  and 
as  already  intimated,  are  helped  along  by 
occasional  careless  or  ignorant  statements 
in  the  agricultural  press.  The  result  is 
that  much  work  that  might  easily  be  done 
during  Fall  and  Winter,  is  postponed  to 
the  always  overcrowded  season  of  early 
Spring. 

Summer  Pruning. — When  the  young 
shoots  start  in  the  Spring  and  have  at¬ 
tained  a  growth  of  from  six  to  12  inches, 
and  the  embryo  clusters  are  showing 
nicely,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  go  over 
the  vines  and  pluck  off  all  shoots  that  are 
not  desirable.  There  will  be  some  barren 
ones  growing  from  the  stem  or  old 
branches ;  very  many  of  the  best  buds  be¬ 
sides  the  principal  shoot,  will  throw  out 
a  weaker,  smaller  shoot.  These  should 
be  removed,  as  they  would  “clutter”  the 
vine  and  yield  only  small,  imperfect  clus¬ 
ters.  Then  also  there  may  be  places 
where  more  shoots  start  than  was  intend¬ 
ed ;  some  of  these  may  be  removed.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  thinning  process,  which,  if 
done  at  the  right  time,  while  the  shoots 
are  still  tender,  can  be  done  quite  rapidly, 
and  if  well  done  goes  a  long  way  toward 
insuring  a  superior  crop.  Aside  from 
this  thinning  I  do  not  think  Summer 
pruning  advisable.  There  arc  few  fruits 
so  generally  and  at  the  same  time  so  in¬ 
differently  grown  as  the  grape,  mainly  be¬ 
muse  of  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  can  be 
grown  to  any  degree  of  perfection  only 
in  specially  favored  localities;  while  the 
truth  is  that  there  are  few  others  that 
can  be  grown  to  as  great  a  degree  of 
perfection  over  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
country.  By  way  of  emphasizing  this 
statement  I  will  add  that  during  the  past 
season  I  sold  my  crop  of  about  3,000 
pounds  of  grapes  in  the  Harrisburg  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  sum  of  $242.67.  A  good  many 
were  sold  at  retail  by  the  pound,  but  the 
larger  portion  were  sold  to  storekeepers 
and  dealers,  in  20-pound  baskets.  The 
price  ranged  from  three  to  15  cents  per 
pound,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  selling  at 
from  six  to  10  cents,  at  a  time  when 
there  were  quantities  of  inferior  low- 
priced  grapes  on  the  market.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  quality.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  either  the  market  or  the  locality 
where  the  fruit  was  grown  is  in  any  way 
exceptional.  d.  l.  iiartman. 

Pennsylvania. 


If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  Thk  Rural  Nkw-YorkkR 
who  is  interested  in  fanning  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Krooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  Uollego  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor* 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  lb.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Peach  Trees 

fine,  stocky,  hardy,  grown  on 
the  bank  of  Lake  Erie:  two 
miles  from  any  poach  orchard, 
free  of  borors  and  all  diseases. 
Large  stock  of  A  nple.  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Ktc. 
Headquarters  for  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs 
Ruses  Plants,  Vines  Rulbs, 
Heeds.  Over  50  uorca  of 
Hardy  Roses,  none  better 

f:rown.  44  greonhousos  of  Kverbloomlna  Roses, 
*ulins.  Ferns  Ficus  Geranium*,  Ktc.  Mail  size 

fiostpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
arger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deaf  will  Insure 
you  I  lie  best  and  suve  you  money.  Try  It.  Valuable 
168-pago  Catalogue  FREE.  Correspondence  solicited. 
53  years,  1200  acros. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.. 

Box  458  ,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


APPLE  TREES 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey, 


Safety  Heating 


The  house  and  contents  may  be  sadly  damaged  by  fire, 
yet  not  destroy  the  usefulness  and  value  of  our  Steam 

and  Water  warming 
outfits.  Not  only  that, 
their  durable  construc¬ 
tion  and  safety  features 
compel  a  lower  insurance 
rate  on  houses,  stores — 
ALL  buildings — fitted 
with 


DEAL 

Boilers 


American^ 

ii  Radiators  ^ 


Several  million  dollars  property  loss  is  annually  laid  to  fires  caused  by  old-fashioned 
heating  methods — forced  or  strained  to  the  utmost  on  bitter  cold  days  to  make  room 
habitable.  Buildings  outfitted  with  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are 
freed  from  this  risk — fires  can  only  result  from  outside  causes — that  is  why  our  out¬ 
fits  are  used  even  to  warm  powder  and  dynamite  factories,  Government  forts,  battle¬ 
ships,  etc.,  etc.  They  outwear  the  building. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  made  in 
sizes  to  fit  all  classes  of  buildings  (3  rooms  to  90  rooms),  OLD 
or  new,  FARM  or  city.  A  child  can  care  for  the  outfit.  Keeps 
the  whole  cottage  or  building  warm — and  avoids  dust  and 
ashes  in  living  rooms.  A  permanent  investment,  not  an 
expense;  the  coal  savings  soon  pay  for  the  outfit. 

ADVANTAGE  3:  Every  inch  of  fire  surface  in  IDEAL 
Boilers  is  backed  by  water,  which  greedily  absorbs  the  full 
heat  and  hurries  it  along  through  the  hollow,  double  walls 
of  the  boiler  and  through  the  piping  to  the  hollow,  beautifully 
ornamented,  graceful  AMERICAN  Radiators  stationed  at 
convenient  points  in  the  rooms  above.  It  is  this  water  back¬ 
ing  of  every  tiny  portion  of  the  heating  surface  which  makes 
these  outfits  so  economical  in  fuel  burning,  so  sure  in  heating 
efficiency,  and  prevents  their  ever  wearing  out. 

Write  today  for  valuable  catalogue  (free)  setting  forth 
the  full  ADVANTAGES.  Sales  branches  and  warehouses 
throughout  America  and  Europe. 


AMERICAN'RflDIATQkrOMPANY 


Dept.  9 


CHICAGO 


Boiler  cut  in  half  to  show 
hollow  castings  filled  with 
water,  which  extracts  the 
full  value  from  every 
pound  of  fuel  burned. 


TKels 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardly  Plants 

All  the  Heat  and  Hardiest  Varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Moat  Varied 
Collections  in  America. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages), alBO  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  tlie  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
SNOW  QOKEN  (FRAU  KARL  puuscuki) 
mailed  FltEE  on  request. 


Strawberries 

Try  Ekey 

for  first  choice.  Rich,  bright 
crimson,  red  flesh.  Excellent 
fruit,  very  attractive.  We  have 
millions  of  strong  plants  ready 
for  1907.  Every  variety  worth  planting  in¬ 
cluded.  Write  for  late  catalog  of  finest  stock 
in  this  country  of  Strawberries,  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes,  Cherries.  Asparagus. 
Packed  to  arrivein  perfect  condition  anywhere. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES. 

BOX  20,  BERLIN,  MO. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


at  $1.00  per  1,000  and  up.  Catalogue  free. 

It.  E.  ALLEN,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


ARE  YOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  Trees  now, 
while  the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  but 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  can  be  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 


TREES 

storage.  38tl: 

\V  hole  sale 


T4armiins  in  Surplus  at  10  cts.  each. 
All  first-class.  Fresh  dug.  No  cold 


year. 

Nurseries, 


80  page  catalog.  <».  C.  STONE’S 
Duiisvllle,  New  York. 


HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  11)07  the  finest  and  most  complete  list  of  Nursery  Stock  we  have  over  grown. 
Our  stock  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  tt  Is  all  selected  and  grown  on  our  own  grounds  under  constant 
expert  inspection.  Wo  guarantee  every  specimen  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  figure  on  your  list  of  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all 
Its  Branches.  Write  now  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER  £»  COMPANY. . Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT 

Tlie)  Represent  Pennsylvania's  Best  Special  Fine  Stock  for  Spring 

Early  orders  solicited,  Largest  and  most  complete  line  of  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 
in  Western  Penna.  Highest  indorsement  by  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Special  Premium  List  for  our  customers  this  spring.  Write  for  Fine  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  List.  THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Penna. 


TREES  HARDY,  RELIABLE  Fruit  Trees 

With  Nothing  on  Them  But  a  TRUE  LABEL. 

Our  catalog  with  endorsements  will  prove  to  you  that  the  most  careful  conservative  Planter!)  wan| 
om-Km  If.  8,  WIJWTCY  &  SON,  Drawer  138,  Cayuga,  Now  York,  _ 


io6 


Tlili  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


February  9, 


A  CORN  SHOCK  LOADER. 

It  is  a  great  job  to  load  large  shocks 
of  dry  corn  fodder  upon  a  wagon.  I  bis 
is  one  reason  why  farmers  do  not  take 
better  care  of  the  fodder.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  inventors  have  tried  to  produce 
a  machine  that  will  save  a  man’s  back. 
In  a  bulletin  on  “Corn  Harvesting  Ma¬ 
chinery,”  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  several  de¬ 
vices  arc  described.  The  two  pictures 
shown  on  page  102,  Figs.  38  and  40,  are 
taken  from  this  pamphlet.  I'liey  show 
how  the  machine  works,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  is  given : 

An  Improved  loading  device  which  can  be 
carried  along  with  the  wagon  or  l<Tt  in  the 
Held  and  driven  about  Independently  is 
mounted  on  four  wheels  and  consists  of  an 
adjustable  vertical  mast  on  which  Is  a 
horizontal  steel  cross-arm.  On  this  Is 
mounted  a  traveling  block  fitted  with  pulleys, 
through  which  a  rope  passes.  To  the  end 
of  this  rope  is  attached  a  horse,  which  lifts 
ihe  load.  For  loading  corn  shocks,  a  grapple 
fork  is  used,  which  is  slipped  under  the 
shock.  The  grapple  arms  are  closed  and 
with  the  pull  of  the  horse  the  shock  Is  lifted 
up  on  the  wagon  and  laid  on  Its  side  or  stood 
on  end,  the  grapple  arms  being  released  by 
simply  turning  the  handles  of  the  fork. 
This  machine  was  originally  designed  to  load 
corn  shocks,  and  it  easily  handles  two  shocks 
per  minute,  and  will  hear  a  stress  of  2,000 
pounds.  It  can  also  be  applied  to  many 
other  uses  on  the  farm,  ns  well  as  commercial 
uses,  such  ns  loading  hay,  manure,  small 
grain  and  other  heavy  objects  on  the 
farm;  and  for  loading  dirt,  lumber  or  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Some  form  of  loading  device 
will  greatly  reduce  the  hard  work  on  the 
farm  and  will  be  the  means  of  rapidly  Intro¬ 
ducing  the  corn  shocker. 

FRUIT  SYRUPS  TO  SAVE  CROPS. 

In  my  article  on  page  43,  regarding 
soda  water  syrups  to  furnish  a  market  fol¬ 
low  price  strawberries  to  producers  in 
the  South,  I  .suggested  correspondence 
with  manufacturers,  because  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  market  the  syrup  in  any 
other  way;  also,  they  would  give  direc¬ 
tions  that  would  insure  a  uniform  product 
and  one  that  would  be  sure  to  keep  well. 
There  is  no  secret  about  making  these 
syrups.  Sound  full  flavored  well-ripened 
fruit  is  necessary,  small  berries  or  even 
gritty  ones  are  as  good  as  any,  as  the 
grit  can  be  rinsed  off.  Make  same  as 
canned  fruit  only  use  more  sugar,  so  the 
syrup  is  heavy,  and  strain  out  the  fruit 
pulp.  The  only  apparatus  necessary  is  a 
preserving  kettle  and  a  cloth  strainer. 
No  coloring  is  used,  and  the  use  of  fruit- 
preservatives,  like  salicylic  acid,  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Pure  Food  law.  I  spoke 
of  shipping  in  barrels,  which  perhaps  is 
wrong,  as  it  would  be  better,  if  not  neces¬ 
sary,  to  seal  it  in  bottles  or  jugs  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air.  These  syrups  arc  sold  to 
the  druggists  in  one-gallon  jugs.  When 
using  them  one  part  of  this  concentrated 
syrup  is  diluted  with  about  ”  parts  of 
plain  syrup.  The  address  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  can  be  got  by  asking  the  local  drug¬ 
gists  whose  syrups  they  use.  T.  h.  b. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TOBACCO  DUST . 

We  have  had  some  experience  with  to¬ 
bacco  dust,  in  fact,  use  several  tons  of  the 
dust  annually  and  we  have  not  found  that 
any  damage  will  result  from  its  liberal 
use  round  the  trunk  of  the  trees.  We 
have  used  it  in  various  amounts  per  acre 
from  300  to  1,500  pounds  on  apple  trees 
in  fiursery  rows,  using  it  right  up  against 
the  small  trees  after  having  the  dirt 
removed  from  the  bodies  and  roots  ex¬ 
posed  as  much  as  consistent  with  safety 
for  the  trees,  and  then  the  dirt  placed 
around  the  trees  again  over  the  dust  wilh 
the  cultivator.  Our  method  of  applying 
the  dust  is  crude.  We  gel  bags,  of  about 
100  pounds  to  the  bag,  in  which  we  usual¬ 
ly  make  a  small  opening,  allowing  the 
dust  to  feed  through  the  opening  in  Un¬ 
hands  of  the  carrier.  We  have  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  feed  this  tobacco 
dust  through  any  of  the  fertilizer  drills, 
as  it  needs  constant  shaking.  We  pay 
front  $22  to  $24  per  ton  for  the  dust, 
which  is  made  from  the  stems  and  waste 
of  the  tobacco  factories.  We  have,  used 
the  tobacco  dust  solely  as  a  preventive 
measure  for  Woolly  aphis  or  root  louse 
on  apple.  We  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  any  preceptive  against  mice. 
This  dust  used  in  small  quantities  mixed 
with  cow  peas  for  seeding  seems  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  weevil.  Cow  peas  could  be  safe¬ 
ly  held  for  seed  purposes  in  our  opinion 
if  this  tobacco  dust  is  used, 

Missouri.  new  haven  nurseries. 


WALLACE 

POWER  SPRAYERS 


This  ix  11  special  automatic  sprayer  for  all-around- 
work.  Kitted  for  xpraylng  grapes,  berrlex,  potatoes 
or  orchard  troos.  One  or  two  hornets  All  brass 
pump.  A  strictly  high-grade  machine.  One  of  our 
'(I  styles.  Ask  for  Catalog  *‘R." 


WALLACE  MACHINERY  C0„  Champaign,  III. 


Increase Cropsln  Orchard  and  Field  with 

THE  AUTO-SPRAY 

It  Is  K,ir,rantce<l  to  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  easily  <>)>cratrrl,  economic*!  hand 
surlyer  made.  With  It  a  hoy  outworks 
three  men  with  ordinary  devh  e.  Used 
hy  U.  S .  Government  and  State  Hxperl- 
nient  Stations.  Fitted  with  Auto- 
Pop  Nozzle  It  Is  equal  to  larijc  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  small.  Write liyou  want 
agency.  Spraying  Calendar  Free, 
fc.  C.  Brown  Co..  »i*j  hi.  Rochitlir,  R.T. 


USHEL  TO  A  PLANT 


Malta  th* 

fnnNt  DOI.LAICH  nl*  Itr* 
ing  tills  tomato.  It'snarly,] 

Urge,  nerfsotly  smooth.  Man  I 
fxirfoot  flavor ,  very  solid  and  I 
lusciously  attmotlvo. 

Sterling  Tomato 

Bowls  are  sold  ONLY  In  ^ 

,  HKAI.KD  l’ACKAOKH.  Ur** 

)«<'kngo  lf>n  —  2  iMiokngan  i!bo— 

[  p'ffpeld.  iMsnt  nffm  produces  &  lumbal  m 
I  *  early  season  until  frost.  Greatest 

11 1 1  Kiity  maker.  FHKK  Catalog  and  Premium  offs, 
Mow.  Also  Free  ••Alfalfa"  and  •d'astur*  Mlstur*" 
Hook slf you  ask.  For  most  reliable  Field,  \W 
•.  table  and  Flower  Howls  write 

NORTHRUP,  KINO  &  CO. 

If.  Seedsmen 

1  'Xl  m  88*IJei,nepln  A  ve., 
f,  *  Jilin  m-iip.du, 

•  "P;  Minn. 

4  cron 

Fnrp 

**  B  c  lYemlumn  | 


FRUIT  TREES 

Start  your  orchard  now.  Fortunes  have 
been  made  by  it.  Start  right  by  planting  hardy- 
well-cultured  stock  that  will  live  anywhere — 
guaranteed — materially  less  than  agents’  price. 
Ask  for  prices  on  1,000  lots.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free. 

Chnttnnoop.n  Nuncriei,  Box  3d,  Chnttnnoog’a.Tenn. 


ALFALFA 


-  next,  seed  for  mile.  Write 
foi  xn  in  pies,  till  nos,  anil  KKKH 
directions  “JiB"  on  growing. 

J.  E.  Wing  &,  Bros. ,  Box  23, 

PI  ANTQ  FOR  CAI  c—  Early  Cabbage,  Warty 
iLHIllO  lUn  oMLL  Tomato,  ICgg  Riant, 
Colory, Sweet,  Potato,  Popper,  Strawberry.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Prion  llxtfroo.  8.0.  Atherton, Greenwood,  Del. 


LOVER  SEED,  TRUE  MAMMOTH, 
J  MEDIUM,  ALSIKE,  ALFALFA,  also 
TIMOTHY  and  SEED  OATS.  Pure  clean 
trustworthy  seeds  direct  to  farmers. 

O.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  -  -  Medina,  Ohio. 

IURTREESrE;&2ffk 

r  WHOLESALE  PRICES  I  lie  uKUVtLA 

Fndt  nnd  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses. 

Shrub*.  Write  for  /'ret  Catalogue.  I  t2ct?  # 

Grover  Nursery 


FRUIT  TREES 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Head  for  one  to-day. 

IIIUIII.ANIK  Nl/HMKKIEH,  K4H)1I  KHTKIt,  N.  V. 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  grade. 
fU»0  per  100  up 
FREIGHT  FAIR 


yuAftTScoF  Strawberries  AC  KW?  1907. 

Bond  for  Catalog.  Kevttt  Plant  Vann,  Athoula,  N.J. 


TREES  THAT  GROW! 

I  offer  a  lino  lino  of  tlio  loading  varieties  of  AppI®, 
I ’4Ui r,  Pouch,  Plum  and  ClMirry  troox  for  Spring 
planting.  All  my  stock  ix  true  to  name,  healthy  and 
free  from  scale.  Prices  are  Imv,  quality  eonsidored. 
Have  had  4(1  years  actual  experience  in  growing  fruit 
trees  nnd  can  furnish  the  host.  Wholesale  prices  on 
large  orders.  Write  me  hol'ore  placing  your  order. 
A<l<li-css  It.  If,  KEAN,  Nurseryman  and 
Oi-Oharilist,  Stanley,  New  Voile. 

NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 
Founded  182S.  Large  NEW  I-'ruil  Book 
free.  STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  nnd  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

W«  offer  nearly  lOO.doo  thrifty  olio  nml 
two  ytmr  old  ttpplo  trcoN,  nil  broil  from 
Noloctod  honrltiK  pnronta.  1C  very  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  4>N  TIIIC  IIII.I,, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dnnsvilic,  N.  Y 

OOTATOKK — Oobtilcr,  Ccla  ,m»ni,  llnrvc.t,  Hibnm,  Ohio,  King, 
Murphy,  Roiv,  Hr,  I. It,, in.  O.  IV.  KnKb,  FI-Ikth,  New  York. 

TDCIIO  York  State  grown.  We  offer  this  famous 
■  ni-r.O  sleek  at  low  prices.  Send  for  free  Cata¬ 
log.  KOt’lf KKTKIf  NUHSKKY  CO  ,  Rochester.  N,  Y. 

100,000  BLACKBERRIES  -rST&JCr&.’SC 

A  good  catalog.  W.  N.  Scurlf,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


Johnson’s  Standard  Seeds 

and  Poultry  Supplies 

JOHNSON’S  GARDEN  UNO  FARM  MANUAL  FOR  1907 

tells  ntiout  ninny  valuable  novelties,  Including  Johnson ’s  Jack 
Rose,  the  earliest  and  best  Tomato  in  tbc  world,  even  surpass¬ 
ing  onr  famous  Spark’s  Karliaua.  Johnson’s  New  Poultry 
Supply  Catalogue,  full  of  up-to-date  suggestions  for  every  Poul¬ 
try  and  Pigeon  keeper.  Hither  or  both  nre  yours  for  the  asking. 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY,  217  Market  St..  Phlla4l4-li)hla. 

(IIKItiIF.KT  W.  JOHN HON,  of  the  late  llrm  of  Johnson  .1  Stolen,  President.) 


SEEDS 


°L  Burpee=Quality  i!' 

_ ■ _ usual  kind,  but 

are  worth  much  more  1  To  convince  you  that  this 
is  true,  let  us  have  a  talk  together.  We  have  spent 
months  of  labor  and  thousands  of  dollars  on 


The  BEST  SEED  CATALOG  we  have  ever  issued. 

It  is  a  Book  of  200  pages  with  new  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs.  Shall  we  mail 
you  a  copy  ?  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  if  you  will  kindly  give  a  fair  hearing  to  our  claims 
for  your  patronage.  Write  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ditv  errne  direct 

DU  I  DDDUD  FROM  THE 


GROWER 


You  will  not  only  get  Bettor  Seeds,  but  will  get  them  Cheeper. 

HARRIS*  SEEDS  Grown  at  MORETON  FARM  (250  Aorat) 

are  sold  only  diroct  to  the  planter  at  prices  as  low  as  dealers  have  to  pay.  We  raise 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  SEED  POTATOES,  and  Improved  FAR M  SEEDS.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  sample  of  a  grand  New  Flint  Corn  that  yielded  200  bu.  per  acre  last  season.  Both  Free, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  Moreton  Farm,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


30  Years’  Experience 
In  Fruit  Growing 

Shall  I  tell  you  about  it,  and  how 
to  make  a  fruit  garden?  See  free 
book  as  offered  below. 


Charles  A.  Green.  Pres. 


50  Apple,  Peach  or  Plum 
Trees  for  $2.50 

1  _  _  ....  I-  MM  .1  M  A  n  r,  S  llvrA  n.tfl  Lit  l,im 


Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peach  and  quince  at  live  and  let  live 
prices-  Bargains  in  all  sizes  of  apple,  peach  and  plum  trees. 

Grapevines,  berry  bushes,  asparagus  roots  and  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  and  trees  our  specialty. 

Charles  A.  Green 

lias  a  national  reputation  for  honest  labeling,  grading 
and  packing.  Send  for  Green's  Free  Fruit  Guido  nnd 
4  .it, dog,  also  for  sample  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Magazine. 
When  vou  send  for  tlu-.e  add  (bo  namO  and  address  of 
three  fruit  growers  and  wo  will  present  you  with  C.  A. 
Green's  book  lolling  of  30  years  growing  fruit.  See  cut 
of  cover.  !-V/“ 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


This  Book  Free 
For  3  Names 

tiottlMadt 
tficOltl  Furmilhy. 
f Yaffo  Pm/wjate 
ffuil  Irrrsml PhtitS 

'/Ilf 

Fruit 

fliujetiim-hrl'iiukarVimm 
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WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


► 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 

WHOLESALE  ANI)  RETAIL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


STRAWBERRIES 


blR,  rod  and  luolotiB  arc  grown  from  ALLIN'S  cliolco  vlgoroun  *1  raw  berry 
plant, h.  Norm  bolt  or.  (loud  Luck,  Ghonapoake.  Virginia,  nnd  Cardlual  now 
|  Glen  Mary,  llavm  land,  Dunlap,  Marnhall,  Klonuy  ke,  Gandy,  Hubocli,  Oliinux 
and  all  bent  ntandard  hoMh,  90  vnrlotlcn.  Prlcett  Iti^ht;  DEWBERRIES.  Auh- 
tln’H,  l.ucretla,  and  Promo.  1  have  btK  Htork  and  they  are  lino,  uIho  ltunp 
borry,  Currant  end  Gonwcborry  plan t-M,  and  Grape  vlncn.  In  SEEDS  I  bavo 
tbe  leading  varletlen  for  field  and  garden,  my  1007  HUpnlv  of  Pc*im, Bean h. Water¬ 
melon,  Cantaloupe,  and  <  ?ueuinber  HCOdn  are  vary  oholco.  Millions  of  vrj;rtablc  plants  j 
*  page  (.'.it.ih)g  f<»r  1007  tell*  about  lot*  of  good  things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where 


FREE.  Send  name  and  addrevk  on  posttal  to  W.  F.  ALLEN  Dept.  17,  Salisbury,  Md. 


M 


WE  GROW  PEACH  TREES. 

We  also  grow  Apple,  Plum  and  othor  I-rnit  Trees,  Grape  Vinos,  Currants,  Asparagus  roots, 
Ih-rry  plants  and  a  general  line  of  choice  Nursery  Slock.  We  have  supplied  t  rees  for  some  of  I  lie 
largest  orchards  In  New  ICngland  and  the  M Iddlc  Stales,  We  guarantiee  sat  isfaction.  Send  for 
onr  valnahli^  free  illustrated  catalogue.  BARNKS  BROS.  NURSERY  GO.,  Box  K,  YalcHville,  Conn, 


CLOVER 

Largest  growers  ol 
Clover.  Timothy ,  Crass, 

Oats,  Barley.  Corn.  Speltz, 

Rape  and  I'armSeeds  ol  all  kinds  In  America. 

FREE 

Our  mammoth  1 4H.pliK,-4'utul<>ir  is  mailed 
fret-  to  all  Intending  buy  erg;  or  send 

8c  IN  STAMPS 

nnd  receive  Ham  pie  of  perfect  balance  ration 
graHH  seed,  together  wllli  Fodder  Plants, 
Clovers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  big  catalog  free. 

JjOHN  A .  SALZEFf 

Seed  Co.i  ~ 

iLaCrosse.Wis.i 


STRAWBERRY  PLAHTSiX  S 5 

8  best  Standaril  Sorts.  Sent  by  mall  prepaid  for $1.00. 
Catalog  free.  SLAY  MAKER  A  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

60  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants 

to  day  for  III07  catalog.  A  full  lino  of  small  fruit 
plants.  H.  \V.  IIICNUY,  l,n  Porte,  Indiana 

STKAWHKRRY  PLANTS  forty  of  ttio  best 
varieties:  prices  reaxonalile.  Write  for  catalog,  it 
isl'ree.  .1.  K.  LOKKK,  KDiora, Saratoga Clo..  N.  Y. 

DKYVBKRRY  PLANTS  and  Ward  Blackberry 
Plants  and  Sweet  Potato  Seed  for  sale;  send  for 

price.  MICHAKI,  N.  BOK4JO,  Vliioliind.  N.  .1. 

CTO  I  11 1  D  C  D  D  V  Black  he  fry  and 

J  |  tlAWDEVinV  It  axplairry  Plants 
Mxtia  heavy -rooted,  blgli  grade  stock,  true  to  name. 
Write  us  what  you  will  need  lor  spring  planting.  We 
will  quote  you  special  prices  by  return  mall  A.  K. 

WESTON  &  CO.,  K.  0.8,  Brlrlgnian,  Midi, 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE.  A  MICHIGAN  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 


Potatoes. — The  market  tins  improved  a 
little,  though  not:  to  the  extent  that  was 
hoped  a  month  ago. 

Mona  Kicks. — A  man  In  the  Central  West 
was  sending  dressed  hothouse  lambs  to  a 
well-known  dealer  In  this  city.  The  lambs 
were  prime  stock  and  brought  high  prices 
when  they  arrived  In  good  condition,  but 
too  great  proportion  of  the  lots  were  sticky 
when  they  reached  the  receiver’s  store,  and 
had  to  go  at  half  price  or  less.  Tho  lamb 
man  determined  to  locate  the  trouble.  lie 
saw  the  lambs  put  In  the  express  enr  at  his 
station  and  got  on  the  same  train  for  a 
trip  IOast.  About  half  way  to  New  York 
there  was  a  change  of  cars  and  transfer  of 
expreasnge.  it  was  a  warm  day  In  late 
Winter,  and  his  lambs  (crated)  were  thrown 
on  the  platform  directly  In  the  sun.  'Hie 
other  expressage  was  reloaded,  and  the  train 
for  New  York  nearly  ready  to  leave,  but 
there  was  no  move  to  put  on  the  lambs. 
The  shipper  approached  the  express  agent. 

"I  thought  those  lambs  were  marked  for 
New  York,”  he  said. 

"The  express  man,  who  thought  him  mere¬ 
ly  an  Inquisitive  stranger,  said,  “That’s  all 
right.  They  will  go  on  the  next  train. 
There  will  lxt  another  one  along  In  n  couple 
of  hours.” 

"Hut  It  seems  as  though  they  ought  to  go 

now.” 

“Well,  what  difference  does  it  make  to 

you  ?” 

“Only  this:  1  am  the  owner  of  those 
latnbs.  The  man  who  sells  them  for  me  In 
New  York  has  complained  that  some  ship¬ 
ments  are  spoiled  when  arrived,  and  I  have 
followed  this  lot.  to  see  where  the  trouble  Is. 

I  seem  to  have  found  it,  and  know  'just 
exactly  where  to  enter  complaint.” 

The  express  agent  put  them  Into  the  enr 
very  quickly.  When  the  Iamb  man  got  to 
the  commission  house  he  found  the  lambs 
there,  hung  up  properly,  and  the  employees 
wiping  off  the  sticky  parts  with  clean 
cloths,  trying  to  make  them  presentable. 
Tin'  hour's  delay  In  the  sun  had  Injured 
them.  What  shape  would  they  have  been  In 
hail  they  waited  on  the  platform  for  the  next 
train? 

A  commission  man  handling  southern  fruit 
In  baskets  found  that  the  fruit  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  package  from  one  railroad  station 
on  In.  was  usually  damaged.  There  was  evi¬ 
dently  something  wrong  In  the  loading  at 
that  place.  Investigation  showed  that  the 
express  agent  In  charge  of  shipments  there 
always  "slid"  the  packages  to  the  man  In 
the  car  until  he  got  nearly  to  the  door.  The 
agent  was  an  expert  at  this  sliding  business, 
lie  gave  the  package  a  quick,  strong  push 
so  that  It  scooted  along  the  ear  floor  like 
a  rocket,  lie  was  Indignant  when  told  that 
this  damaged  the  fruit,  but  had  nothing  to 
say  when  a  package  was  opened  carefully 
and  bruised  condition  of  the  fruit  In  the 
bottom  noted.  Of  course  this  damage  done 
at  the  shipping  point  would  grow  much 
worse  during  the  40-hour  trip  north. 

I 'ostap  Kuaud  Orders,  "ii  seems  to  me 
that  the  note  (page  74)  takes  a  narrow  view 
In  reference  to  the  bill  limiting  the  power 
of  the  postal  authorities  regarding  fraud 
orders.  The  ('ruinpacker  bill,  as  I  understand 
It,  does  not  In  the  least  weaken  the  present 
"fraud  order”  law,  but  merely  grants  a  right, 
of  appeal  to  tin1  courts  for  a  hearing  when, 
a  fraud  order  Is  Issued  ugalnst.  person  or 
eotieern.  J’.coauso  the  post  otllee  people  are 
out.  In  the  habit  of  abusing  their  powers  Is 
no  good  reason  for  not  being  on  the  safe 
side  and  extending  to  any  person  or  concern 
the  right  to  an  open  and  fair  hearing.  Are 
the  post  office  officials  infallible  and  the 
courts  likely  to  make  mistakes  If  permitted 
to  review  the  evidence  upon  which  fraud 
orders  are  Issued?  Remember  the  order  to 
change  rural  mall  boxes."  n,  s. 

Connecticut. 

There  Is  certainly  no  ground  for  consider¬ 
ing  the  postal  authorities  Infallible,  and  the 
note  on  page  74  referred  to  was  not  Intended 
as  an  endorsement  id'  post  office  rulings  In 
general.  I >.  S.  is  entirely  accurate  In  his 
statements  about  hardships  caused  by  rural 
mall  box  rulings.  Hut  In  the  Issuance  of 
fraud  orders  the  post  office  people  have  been 

so  deliberate  and  conservative  that  the  . . . 

f"r  putting  a  brake  on  this  feature  Is  not 
apparent.  Among  the  worst  misusers  of  mall 
privileges  are  the  promoters  of  stock  lobbing 
Hellenics,  and  It  Is  a  well  known  fact  liiat  the 
most  strenuous  workers  for  this  court  review 
oi  fraud  orders  amendment  are  those  deeply 
n  teres  led  |u  |i,|s  form  of  slock  fobbing,  anil 
the  publications  that  live  on  the  advertising 
oi  such  promoters.  Why  are  ihev  so  anxious 
V  lnr«  amendment?  Iteeause  they  see 
in  i  iwl11  ,)l>  possible  to  carry  on  what 
i  '  10  1,1  ‘‘floel  a  swindling  game  without 

i  a iil:  amenable  to  the  law.  To  secure  con- 
..'r.n1!  1,  11  /'ourt  clear  evidence  of  fraud  or 
,  *' audulenl  luleni  must  lie  shown,  and  this 

I  ..„lIM"nV.y  possible  until  the  scoundrels 
'  V,  pothered  in  a  fat  harvest.  A  man  might. 

''  i  i  "  »  a  most  any  kind  of  business  under- 
aklng  lor  n  million  dollars  or  so  and  sell 
o«'k  through  the  malls  for  two  cents  a 
one.  Unless  fraud  Is  glaringly  evident  In 
'  V  hm n _  he  courts  could  not  touch  lids  man. 

arm-iin  i J'xperlcnc©  of  (h).  )aNl  y,.ai.H  has 

o<n  l  int  the  greater  proportion  of  Inves- 
,  i  n  have  Mthor  made 

thlML,  or  lost  thHr  money  ^ntlroiy.  Thero 

’  "b'jily  ol  reliable  places  for  the  Invesl 
'  ,  1  ['  money  without  patronizing  schemes 

I  are  at  all  doubtful,  and  It  sdems  In 
„..,i.!  !.'Vr'N|  ffi'll'le  good  lo  lei  (lie  postal 

I 
I 


authorities  shut  these  doubtful  things  out 
'  '  mail",  even  though  there  Is  not  ni 
Uu  lime  sufficient  evidence  to  secure  a  conn 
-•“"vie  hm.  Il  ls  better  to  head  off  a  wrong 
d  -er  than  punish  him  after  In-  had  done  the 

w.  w.  it. 


The  Southern  Michigan  Fruit  Association 
with  headquarters  at  Lawton,  but  loading 
grapes  at  a  number  of  neighboring  stations, 
held  its  annual  meeting  January  4.  Number 
of  cars  of  grapes  loaded  In  190(1,  522;  which 
was  a  few.  more  than  the  previous  year.  TTic 
average  price  received  for  Concords,  eight 
pound  baskets,  was  11.08  cents,  lowest  price 
11  cents.  The  average  price  and  the  num¬ 
ber  ol’  cars  loaded  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  larger  If  It  bad  not  been  for  the  freeze 
early  In  October.  The  black  rot  was  quite 
prevalent  and  reduced  (lie  yield  considerably. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  tolal  sales  are  deducted 
for  expenses  and  any  loss  due  to  bad  Icing  Is 
made  up  to  the  Individual  grower  out  of  this 
fund,  expenses  lust,  year  amounted  to  4.7 
per  cent  of  sales.  Balance  In  expense  fund  Is 
relmted  lo  Individuals  in  proportion  to  their 
shipments.  o.  p.  a. 

Matawan,  Mich. 


SUCCESS  WITH  THE  GARDEN. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  HOST  AND 
THE  BEST  OUT  OF  IT. 

The  farmer  or  gardener  who  Is  the  most  successful 
wit  h  IiIh  garden  Isn't  always  the  one  who  works  the 
hardest,  but  tho  ono  who  makes  use  of  the  most 
up-to-date  methods. 

Kvory  farmer  with  a  largo  farm  knows  the  value 
of  practical  garden  Implements,  hut  not  one  man  In 
llfty  who  lias  only  a  small  garden  realizes  how  muoh 
easier  they  make  gnruon  work  and  what  larger  uud 
more  uniform  crops  they  produce. 

Take  a  seeder  ror  example.  It  not  only  outs  down 
tho  labor,  but  does  tho  work  accurately  planting  In 
hills  or  drills,  without  waste  Of  seed  and  Insures  tho 
best  possible  results.  The  picture  below  shows  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  ttiese  time- and  labor-savers— 
tho  NO.  3  PLANKT  Jlt. 


Some  gardens  may  not  bo  large  enough  to  use  a 
seeder  to  good  advantago,  and  in  such  eases  a  tool 
combining  In  one  Implement  a  Boeder,  with  a  wlioel 
hoe,  cultivator  and  garden  plow  should  ho  selected. 
A  wheel  hoe  has  a  place  In  even  the  smallest  private 
gurden,  whore  no  seeder  Is  profitable  anil  no  better 
tool  can  bo  found  for  this  purpose  than  tho  NO.  I  'A 
l'l.ANKT  ,)  It.  Doublo-wheel  Hoe.  It  does  as  muoh 
work  aw  three  men  with  hand  hoes  and  kills  all 
weeds  but  protects  the  plants,  and  leaves  the  ground 
almost  level. 

l'l.ANKT  JR,  tools  are  carefully  designed  to  do 
the  most  and  best  work  with  the  least  amount  of  time 
and  labor,  and  are  stronger  und  last  longer  than  all 
similar  Implements. 

There  arc 46 different  labor  saving  Planet  Jr.  tools— 
Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes.  Riding-,  Orchard-  and  lleot- 
Cultlvutors  all  shown  In  llio  new  1 1107  l'l.ANKT 
•lit.  (,’ATAl.OOllK,  together  with  many  scenes  of 
successful  gardening  and  should  be  tn  the  hands  of 
every  farmer,  trucker  and  private  gardener.  The 
lull  r  million  Planet  Jr.  users  will  also  II  ml  In  It  plenty 
of  new  things  to  Interest  thorn.  It  Is  only  necessary 
to  send  a  postal  to  8.  I,.  AI.I.KN  A,  CO..  Box  1107  V, 
Philadelphia,  to  get  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  ■  FOLDINU  HAWIN')  nidi  INK.  0  CORDS  by  ONE  HAN  lw 
10  hour..  Send  for  FRKK  tllui.  c.Ulogu.  .howlng  hnprore. 
u.nta  .ml  bi.tlmonl.l.  from  tliimn.mil.  El  rat  order  «rurMWncr 

Poldlng  Sawing  Mach.  Co..  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


J  <t  i 


The  Frost  VVli.-l 
F  e  n  c  o  never  gets  I 
loose  or  buggy.  Y  ou  | 
can  buy  the 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE! 

r  made  of  heavy,  laird  steel  wire,! 
clamped  with  the  Frost  8teel  Lock,  I 
,  for  what  alight  woven  wire  fence  costs.  I 
Booklet  free.  VV «  pay  freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  CimunD.  Osin. 

II.  B.  Dlt  A  UK  h  Co.,  MO  llro.dw.y,  N»w  York. 


STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
ECONOMY  ’ 

Those  nro  tho  characterise  , 
’  tics  of  Pugo  Fence.  Strong 
because  made  of  high  car- 
•  bon  double  strength  Page 1 
Wire.  Durable  because  it 
,  will  spring  and  not  break.* 
Economical  because  It  re- 
.qulres  fewer  posts.no, 
repulrs  and  lasts. 

Our  catalog  tells  all. 
about  It.  Write  us. 
rAUK  WOVKN  WlltK  KKNCK  CO.  ’ 
Box  71,  Adrian,  ■Irh.  , — 


FENCE  Mado?—** 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  Wo 
have  no  agents.  Hell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  frao  trial. 
We  pay  all  frolcht.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’afraa.  Huy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  u(i ;(  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


Every 

Inan» 

woman 

and  child  may 
enjoy  t  h  e 
healthiest  of  •Z.'i 
pastimes,  shoot- 
ing  with  the 

STEVE 


The  shotguns  and  rifles  that  iiiHUro  good 
sport.  They  never  disappoint. 

OUR  BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

140  pages,  dealing  with  single  and  double  bar¬ 
rel  shotguns,  rill  CM,  pistols.  Head  two  2-cnnt 
stamps  to  cover  postage,  and  you  get  it  right 
away.  Ask  your  dealer— Insist  on  otavena.  If 
you  cunuot  obtain  them,  we  ship  direct. 

J.  STEVKNR  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 
gOO  I'lne  Street 
Plilcopcc  Fulls,  Mass.,  U.  H.  A. 


A  FLEXIBLE 

Barn  Door  Hanger. 

Thnt  works.  Allows  close  fitting  of 
doors,  nccommodatos  itself  to  the  in¬ 
equalities  and  warping  of  siding  and  yet 
never  binds  or  runs  hard.  Hung  on 
two  sots  of  hangers,  one  on  each  9ido 
of  an  inverted  ’  T”  rail.  Straddles  tho 
trnck  like  a  hay  carrier.  It  has  an  ab¬ 
solute  center  draft,  no  side  hitch. 

Runs  easy  and  truo  without  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  blown,  rooted  or  hooked 
off.  Has  chilled  steel  roller  bearings. 
Fully  described  in  catalog  of  Hay 
Tools,  Hum  and  Stable  Equipments, 

A  copy  free.  Write  for  it  and  know  ali 
about  the  Hanger  lie  can’t  hook  off." 

Louden  Machinery  Company, 

39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


3*  1  Kvery  wire— 

both  strand  ami  stay -No.  0  gauge. 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel,  wo  mall  tree  sample  i 
for  Inspection  and  test  A  moreisubstantlal,  stock-resist-  | 


■V  *  •‘•ajihj  piw  iikuimai,  uuntKi  ainini/VPi.  »v  u  mail  I  1  tm  nitllllHt) 

1?  ■  for  inspection  and  tost  A  morelHubstantlal,  Htock-rottint- 
p  ■  iiiK,  tlmo-defyiiiK  feDt'o  was  novor  stapled  to  poBtrt  w© 
SA  P'1 1  LiJ  ■  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  showing  133  styles. 
.  .  _  Bfrhe  I  SHOWN  KKNCK  &  WlltK  CO..  Cleveland.  <>. 


I5’°35crs. 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


ARK 


RICH 


IN  THE  BEST 


PLANT  FOOD 


FORMS  OF 

HENCE  THEY  GIVE 

RICH  CROPS  AT  HARVEST 

Send  for  HK)7  Almanac  and  Prices. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Fertilizer  Manufacturers,  Middletown,  Conn. 


No.  80  Pivot  Wheel 


U 


Riding  Cultivator 


Specially  adapted  for  potato  culture.  Sue-* 
cessfully  operated  on  both  level  and  hilly  land 
and  all  kinds  of  soil.  Rasy  to  guide,  easy  to  . 
turn  in  very  small  space.  Ja I 

Quickly  adjusted  to  cultivate  any  crops  in 
_  „  TOWS  of  any  width— 28  to  48  inches. 

ni  ,'!r  neWi  *?07 iron  show*  nnd  describes  Potato  Planter,  Sprayers  ! 

Jb.kcr.  and  other  Farm  and  Garden  Implements.  Write  for  il — free. 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  10Z,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


30  Days  FREE  Trial 


THE  KAMOIJH  SI’T.IT  IIICKORV  VKIITCLKS 
You  1’ny  Us  Nothing  Unless  Satisfied 
Cpnd  Mrk  Monoxr  It'll,  write  me  at  once  for  full 
IvlUlIC y  Information  about  tills  most 
liberal  offer.  Remember,  you  can  have  110  <luys'  tree  trial  on 
any  of  my  fnmntiH  Spilt  lllokoru  Fr/i/ctra,  and  you  don’t  have  to 
pay  us  uny  money  uiiIuhh  you  are  satisfied. 

WrileFor  BUGGY  BOOK  Mailed  FREE 

Don’t  Imy  11  hug^y  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  anyone  until  you 
Kotmy  valtmhlo  Htitfiry  Hook.  It  Ih tin?  moHt  wonderful  Hook  about 
yehlcloH  ovor  publliihod.  Just  write  me  a  postal  card  and  way: 
Stun  l  mr  ft  our  fret*  Buggy  Book"  and  1  will  send  It  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mall  ubiioliitoly  1’rco,  Write  me  now,  before  you  forgot  it. 

_ _ _  .  II.  C.  PHELPS.  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG  CO.,  Station  290,  Cincinnati, 0. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absoluto  safoly.  at  small  cost  may  bo  had  by  using  tho 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  ns  for  morn  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  In  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  lor  pumping  water.  .May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  bo  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

■Send  stump  for  "(14’’  Catalogue  to  uourostofllce. 

RIDER -ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

96  W.rrao  Ht,  New  York.  ‘390  Franklin  Nt,  Ilu.lun. 

40  Orarliorii  Nb,  ridraipi.  '334  Oral,  Hi,,  Writ,  .Uinitrosl,  P.  Q. 

40  North  7lh  Ht,  I'hllmlidpldn.  ‘3'3  Pitt  Ht,  Sydney,  N.  8.  \Y. 

Im.rKUr.  1MI,  llainna,  Culm. 


DON'T  BUY  GA  SO  LINE  ENGINES 

H,1Pe?!or  *H  eniwyllndor  unglue;  uivotutloiil/.lng  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  wltti  greater  liuruLllltv .  t 

.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Ih  a  combination  portable,  stationary  ur  tint 
;hor  uud  15tli  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IH  OUll  FIFTY-THIRD  YKAIl. 


I. ess  to  Buy  "LeHiT|o;jtuii.,,'^y  11^0^1^] ,  eaHliy'jitartedV^V I brntlon’pVaot jcaiVy^overeoine1 


"Si  *'CS»  to  nun.  yuiekly ,  uas 
engine.  bMMj  run  Cxtaiariu*.  TT1K 


THUn.lt  PUMP  U4>..  M fra.,  Mcitghor  i 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“TIIK  MAHTF.lt  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kurosuuo  or 

losta 
aatloa 
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Pluralisms  • 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Tiif.  Gloomiest  Ever. — Winter  gloom 
and  darkness  is  a  climatic  feature  always 
anticipated  and  discounted  by  glasshouse 
gardeners  in  northern  latitudes,  but  the 
current  season  appears  to  have  broken  all 
records  for  sustained  dreariness.  The 
deficiency  of  average  seasonal  sunlight  be¬ 
gan  in  early  Autumn,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  single  week  of  brilliant  wea 
tlier  in  November  there  has  been  almost 
continual  murkiness,  depressing  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  growing  plants  to  a  most  un¬ 
usual  degree,  weakening  blooms,  causing 
them  to  come  off-color,  with  lank  and 
sappy  stems,  and  sharply  curtailing  the 
output.  Vegetable  growers  are  having  a 
particularly  trying  time  in  getting  cucum¬ 
ber  and  tomato  blooms  to  set.  In  fact, 
the  majority  of  blooms  failed  to  advance 
even  to  the  stage  of  pollination,  but  with¬ 
ered  without  opening.  This  shortage  is 
reflected  in  higher  quotations  for  glass¬ 
house  products,  but  increased  prices  do 
not  in  every  instance  compensate  for 
such  light  crops.  The  few  clear  days 
we  have  had  between  weeks  of  dullness 
found  indoor  plants  so  tender  that  espe¬ 
cial  care  was  needed  in  watering  and 
ventilation  to  keep  them  from  flagging. 
Modern  greenhouse  construction  seeks  a 
maximum  of  lighting  surface,  as  we  can 
well  control  heat  and  moisture,  but  must 
depend  on  natural  conditions  for  light. 
Fairly  successful  experiments  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  with  artificial 
lights  to  tide  over  the  dreary  season  of 
short  days  and  frequent  storms.  Elec¬ 
tric  illumination  in  the  form  of  arc  lights 
outside  the  glass  and  incandescent  globes 
within  were  advocated  some  years  ago. 
and  the  former  used  near  Boston  with  a 
claim  of  commercial  success  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  greenhouse  lettuce  grower.  MJore 
recent  trials  at  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  show  that  acetylene  affords  a  light 
more  congenial  to  plant  life,  and  there  is 
promise  that  this  means  of  illumination 
may  economically  be  used  in  the  depths 
of  'Winter  for  glasshouse  leaf  and  root 
crops,  such  as  lettuce  or  radishes,  though 
probably  not  foi  fruits  or  flowers. 

Fruits  Not  Harmed. — Although  the 
Winter  has  so  far  been  mild  as  well  as 
dull  and  humid,  fruit  buds  appear  quite 
dormant,'  and  in  condition  to  withstand 
quite  low  temperatures  should  they  oc¬ 
cur.  The  always  excitable  buds  of  apri¬ 
cots  and  Japan  plums  show  some  swell¬ 
ing,  but  peach  buds  arc  still  firm.  Cer¬ 
tain  ornamentals,  especially  those  na¬ 
tive  to  the  Orient,  have  been  stimulated 
into  premature  growth.  Japan  quinces 
show  swollen  buds,  while  the  Chinese 
honeysuckle,  which  often  drops  its  foli¬ 
age  with  the  new  year,  is  not  only  rankly 
green  this  year,  but  has  even  made  new 
growths  of  an  inch  or  so  during  the 
warm  and  rainy  weeks  of  early  January. 
Crimson  clover  has  also  visibly  grown, 
though  frequently  disturbed  by  short 
freezes.  Strawberries  and  herbaceous 
plants  generally  are  in  fine  condition. 

Some  Goon  New  Deutzias.—  Deutzias 
are  highly  ornamental  shrubs,  fairly  hardy 
in  the  Northern  Atlantic  States,  but  not 
reliable  in  the  prairie  regions.  There  are 
something  over  15  species,  all,  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  Mexican  exception,  natives  of  eastern 
Asia.  The  largest  and  perhaps  the  most 
showy  is  Deutzia  scabna,  a  bold  shrub 
growing  quite  eight  feet  high  in  good  soil, 
tfi«  white  or  peach-colored  flowers  liter¬ 
ally  smothering  the  branches  in  late  June. 
A  superior  form  with  larger,  somewhat 
laciniated  blooms,  is  catalogued  by  nurs¬ 
erymen  as  D.  crcnata,  and  several  double- 
flowered  forms  of  the  latter,  varying  in 
color  from  white  to  rose  and  purple,  are 
also  offered.  The  gem  of  these  is  prob¬ 
ably  Pride  of  Rochester,  raised  by  F.ll- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
very  profuse  double  blooms  are  of  the 
largest  size,  white,  tinged  with  rose,  and 
open  about  a  week  earlier  than  the  other 
sorts.  Deutzia  Sieboldiana  and  D.  parvi- 
flora  are  less  well  known  but  distinct  and 
.handsome,  both  with  small  white  flowers 
with  spreading  petals.  Sieboldiana  sel¬ 
dom  grows  more  than  two  feet  high,  and 
carries  its  blooms  in  spreading  panicles, 
while  Parviflora  often  reaches  six  feet  in 
height  and  disposes  its  flowers  in  dense 
flat  corymbs.  D.  discolor  is  nearly  as 
tall  growing  as  D.  scabra,  occasionally 


reaching  six  or  seven  feet  high.  1  he  nu¬ 
merous  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  pink  and 
while  in  color.  The  shade  of  red  deepens 
to  purple  in  the  better-known  variety.  D. 
discolor  purpurascens,  which  has  been 
successfully  used  in  breeding  charming 
new  rose-flowered  hybrids  with  the  dwarf 
and  lovely  Deutzia  gracilis,  so  widely  ap¬ 
preciated,  both  for  garden  decoration 
and  Winter  forcing.  D.  gracilis  forms  a 
rounded  shrub  seldom  over  three  feet 
high,  with  drooping  branches  that  are 
covered  in  June  with  racemes  of  pure 
white  lily-of-the-valley-like  flowers.  It 
is  the  earliest  of  the  genus  to  bloom,  and 
would  be  even  more  generally  planted  if 
the  flowers  were  not  so  often  destroyed 
by  Rose  beetles. 


Hybrid  Deutzias. — Quite  a  number  of 
hybrid  Deutzias  have  been  put  in  com¬ 
merce  during  the  last  10  years  by  the  Le- 
moine  nursery,  Nancy,  France.  About 
all  tested  in  this  country  have  turned  out 
meritorious  acquisitions.  The  first  was 
named  Deutzia  Lemoinei,  and  claimed  to 
be  the  result  of  crossing  D.  gracilis'  with 
D.  parviflora.  The  pure  white  flowers  are 
borne  on  strong  rather  upright  branches 
in  the.  greatest  profusion.  While  less 
dwarf  in  habit  than  D.  gracilis,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  decorative  outside,  and  has  proved  en¬ 
tirely  hardy  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is 
well  liked  by  florists  and  is  used  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantity  for  pot  culture  under 
glass.  The  blooms  open  well  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  temperatures,  and  the  flow¬ 
ering  time  is  readily  hastened  by  increased 
heat,  so  that  it  is  a  very  manageable  sub¬ 
ject.  A  dwarfer  and  more  compact  form 
having  the  same  general  character  but 
more  useful  for  glasshouse  blooming  has 
been  disseminated  under  the  naipe  of  D. 
Lemoinei  compacta.  Other  hybrids  of  the 
Lemoinei  type  and  of  similar  parentage  arc 
D.  gracilis  venusta,  a  medium-sized  shrub 
with  large  white  Azalea-formed  flowers, 
probably  the  largest  of  this  type,  and  I). 
Lemoinei  Avalanche,  rather  erect  in  form 
and  covered,  as  the  name  indicates,  when 
in  bloom  with  a  bank  of  snow-white 
blossoms.  The  union  of  Gracilis  with 
Discolor  purpurascens  has  rewarded  the 
Messrs.  Lcmoine  with  an  especially  dis¬ 
tinct  lot  of  hybrids,  with  large,  bell-shaped 
flowers  with  predominating  rose  and  pink 
colors.  The  best  known  in  this  country 
are  D.  campanulata,  with  nearly  white, 
broadly  bell-shaped  blooms,  and  D.  gra¬ 
cilis  rosea,  with  smaller  rose-colored 
blooms.  More  recent  and  highly  promis¬ 
ing  varieties  arc  D.  discolor  grandiflora, 
with  the  largest  flowers  of  all,  quite  an 
inch  in  diameter,  light  pink  with  a  deep¬ 
er  shade  on  the  reverse  of  the  petals. 
Deutzia  kalmiseflora,  with  clusters  of  pink 
flowers,  disposed  in  broad  clusters  like 
our  Mountain  laurel,  is  highly  spoken  of 
abroad,  and  D.  Fleur  de  Pommier  (Apple- 
blossom)  is  also  regarded  as  particularly 
choice.  New  varieties  are  issued  every 
year  by  this  enterprising  nursery,  but  they 
are  slow  in  finding  their  way  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Plants  of  Deutzia  species,  varieties, 
and  of  some  of  the  older  hybrids  are 
generally  offered  by  nurserymen  at  25  to 
50  cents  each. 


Home-Grown  Seedlings. — The  Rural 
Grounds’  experimenters  have  grown  quite 
a  number  of  Deutzias  from  hybridized 
seeds,  chiefly  from  the  species  so  success¬ 
fully  used  in  France.  Some  attractive 
varieties  have  appeared,  but  too  closely 
imitate  the  foreign  kinds,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  seedling  of  Lemoinei  pollinat¬ 
ed  with  D.  parviflora,  which  appears  es¬ 
pecially  suitable  for  cutting  and  general 
florists’  uses.  It  forms  at  five  years  from 
the  seed  a  low  bush,  scarcely  two  feet 
high,  covered  in  mid-June  with  long,  fea¬ 
thery  panicles  of  cream-white  flowers,  big. 
'11,  page  10.1,  rather  unsuccessfully  repre¬ 
sents  a  blooming  branch.  1’he  individual 
blooms  are  nearest  in  form  to  those  of 
1).  parviflora,  hut  disposed  in  such  an  open 
and  feathciy  manner  as  to  render  it  highly 
decorative  and  useful  for  cutting.  There 
is  little  of  the  compact,  cone-like  arrange¬ 
ment  of  D.  Lemoinei,  and  not  a  trace  of 
the  flat  corymb  of  1).  parviflora.  The 
panicles  are  more  numerous  and  extend 
further  down  the  branches  than  those  of 
any  Deutzia  we  know,  thus  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  decorative  effect.  w.  v.  F. 


THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 

Somethlnn  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  with*  ame  labor 
and  fluid.  F  lat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Agents 

C\  .rid  J  MTK  1  Wanted. 

I  y  ®°°*c*ets  ace. 

I  Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.,  16  East  Ava.,  Rochester,  N.  T, 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSE,  COTTON  V 
MAFLE  SCALE,  PSYM-A,  Kte. 

all  you  need  is 

“SCALEC1DE,”  Water, 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  delivered 
at  your  Railroad  station,  address  Dept.  A. 
B.O.  Pratt  Co.,  XI  Broadway,  New  York.N.Y. 


Big  Crops  of  Corn 

can  be  depended  upon  from  land 
that  has  been  liberally  fertilized 
with  a  complete  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  3j/2%  nitrogen,  8 %  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  9% 

Potash 

Just  how  and  why  9%  of  Potash 
is  necessary  our  booklet  will  show. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


GALVANIZED  IRON  SPOUTS  ARE 
TREE  KILLERS. 

They  should  not  be  used.  Let  me  send  you 
a  free  sample 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUT 

Which  is  guaranteed  to  produce  one-fourtli 
more  sup,  with  less  Injury  lo  the  tree  than  any 
other  or  no  sale. 

Grimm  Spouts  per¬ 
mit  p-actical  ream¬ 
ing  and  use  of  a 
practical  B  u  c  k  e  t 
Cover.  I  make 
l!rii;lit  Charcoal 

2oUeCak: at  the^ame  <irimm  S(l\outf  N°‘  ,5' 
price  as  leaky  Coke  with  or  without  hook. 

Tin  Cans.  Also 

Evaporators  and  all  first-class  maple  sugar  making 
utensils.  Order  now  from  dealers  or  direct. 

Ask  for  print  K  G.  H.  GIUMM,  Rutland.  Vt» 


Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

AND  VINES 

Destroy  the  fungi  and  worms, 
and  dins  he  sure  of  large  yields  of 
perfect  fruit. 

Excelsior  Spraying 
Outfits  and 
Prepared  Mixtures 
t  are  used  in  large  orchards 
and  highly  endorsed  by  suc¬ 
cessful  growers.  Write  for  our 
money-saving  catalog,  which  also 
contains  a  full  treatise  on  spraying 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops. 

WM.  STAHL  SI'KAYEK  CO., 
Box  ?«-!»,  Quincy,  111. 


GET  THE  BEST 


DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
0110  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  nest  entirely  is  by  using  8A LI¬ 
MINE— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

istlio  result  of  ton  years  "At  H"  and 
"Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  l’otnsh  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  freo  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
- — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORl.EY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


■  • —-.1 1 1 *■’’ 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest 
Syrup  Cans  ami  Sap  l’alls. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  LinesvIHe,  Pa. 


It  Is  Worth  Whilo 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  right— that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  bo  that  foliage  1b  never 
burned,  but  gets  its  duo  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  those  things.  They  throw  fluent  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  dog. 
You  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  Write 
for  instruct  ion  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Mailed  free. 

K11CI.I>  FORCE  FI  Ml*  CO.,  No.  S3 11  til  ML, Elmira,  N.Y. 


Also,  Mfn.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Machlnrh 


/^Save  Your  Trees>v 

Kill  Sar.  Jose  Scale  and  ot lu*r  dostructivo 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s0  mlSSif'Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  Insects.  No  sulphur,  salt  , 
mineral  oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to 
plant  life.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Rocket  Manual  of  cause, 
treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  to-day.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original 
Maker.  945  North  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  man  behind 

the  Planet 


knows  it  takes  more  work  off  his  hands,  and  makes  him  do  better  gardening,  than 
any  other  garden  implement  made.  Resides,  Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  and 
Cultivators  are  well  made  and  they  are  guaranteed  —  no  other  maker  uses  such 
materials  or  puts  such  work  into  hh>  tools.  Elalf  a  million  users  know  how  long 
they  last. 

The  New  No.  6  Planet  Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  a  whole  set  of  the  strongest  and  most  useful 
garden  tools  ever  turned  out.  It  saves  your  time,  labor  and  seed  and  runs  easily 
in  any  soil.  Does  the  work  of  three  to  six  men,  and  does  it  far  better.  Opens 
the  furrow,  sows  any  kind  of  garden  secu  accurately  iu  drills  or  in  hjlls  4,  6, 
8,  12  or  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls  the  ground  and  marks  out 
the  next  row  —  all  at  one  operation.  As  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator, 
or  Plow  it  adapts  itself  to  every  kind  of  crop,  and  is  used  ali 
through  the  season. 

We  are  glad  to  scud  anybody  interested,  our  New  Catalogue 
showing  many  scenes  of  successful  gardening  and  1907  Planet  Jr 
implements — Seeders,  WhceT  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  One-  and  Two-Horse 
Riding  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators — 45  kinds  it)  all. 
Even  if  you  have  a  Planet  Jr.  send  for  the  1907  catalogue  and  see  the  new 
things.  Write  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  M07-v Philadelphia,  P«. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Sou  Culture. — So  many  personal  ques¬ 
tions  have  come  of  late  that  1  will  answer 
some  of  them  and  let  the  western  notes 
go  awhile.  Here  is  one  of  many: 

I  would  like  to  learn  the  opinion  of  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  on  t  lie  “sod-mulch”  system  for  young 
apple  orchards.  It  is  my  intention,  next 
.Spring,  to  plant  a  new  orchard,  and  I  had 
intended  to  follow  this  system,  hut  in  your 
paper  of  January  5  the  Hope  Karin  man 
seems  to  discourage  it,  as  he  says  that  “some 
of  his  original  ideas  must  be  modified.”  I 
am  following  the  system  on  a  hearing  or¬ 
chard,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory.  Kindly 
advise  me.  s. 

In  my  experience  it  seems  to  be  largely 
a  question  of  mulching  material.  If  I 
can  get  enough  of  that  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  plant  the  young  trees  in  sod 
and  keep  them  there.  They  must  have  a 
good  pile  of  something  that  will  decay 
around  them,  or  they  will  not  make  good 
growth  without  tillage.  Every  report  I 
get  makes  me  feel  sure  that  most  failures 
with  mulching  are  title  to  a  lack  of  mulch 
material.  It  is  absolute  nonsense  to  stick 
a  tree  into  sod  and  pay  no  further  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  It  is  true  that  several  of  our 
original  ideas  must  be  modified.  One  is 
cutting  off  all  the  side  roots  and  planting 
in  a  crowbar  hole.  We  can  make  such 
trees  grow  with  care,  but  with  us  they 
are  not  so  satisfactory  as  those  with 
several  inches  of  side  root  in  larger  holes. 
Another  “original  idea”  was  planting  trees 
right  in  the  brush  and  young  growth 
without  first  clearing  the  land.  Don’t 
do  it.  Our  trees  have  grown,  but  the 
land  must  finally  be  cleared,  and  it  is  a 
nuisance  to  do  it  while  the  trees  are 
growing.  We  also  planted  some  trees  on 
poor,  sterile  land  where  there  was  no 
grass.  We  expected  to  haul  in  manure  or 
straw  or  leaves  to  mulch  the  trees.  It 
does  not  pay.  Either  cultivate  such  land, 
feed  the  trees  heavily  or  lime  it  and  get 
it  into  grass  at  once.  You  must  have 
good  grass  land  in  order  to  make  “sod 
culture”  a  success. 

Raising  Farm  Hands. — I  present  the 
following  original  suggestion  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  larger  Hope  Farm 
family : 

I  have  read  the  various  articles  on  farm 
help,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  a  remedy. 
My  plan  would  he  this.  I  am  a  farmer,  45 
years  old.  only  child  married  and  gone :  DO 
acres  of  land,  not  all  paid  for;  large  farm¬ 
house,  no  wife.  I  would  take  K  or  10  boys,  of 
10  or  12  years  of  age,  street  wolfs,  orphans, 
that  are  freezing  and  starving  In  any  city, 
give  them  a  home  and  teach  them  to  grow 
a  living  from  the  soil.  As  they  got  old 
enough  and  knew  how,  let  them  go  to  work 
on  nearby  farms  and  take  others  In  their 
place  .  It  would  take  money,  but  It  takes 
money  to  cultivate  any  crop,  and  I  think  this 
crop  worth  looking  nfter.  Tn  our  school  last 
term  there  were  three  and  four  scholars  per 
day:  :t<>  years  ago  there  were  from  20  to 
and  I  have  just  heard  that  at  the  Spring 
term  there  will  he  only  one  Scholar  My 
plan  would  take  from  three  to  live  years  to 
show  any  results.  IIow  many  are  Interested 
enough  in  boys  to  help  pay  t lie  expenses? 
Their  work  would  help  to  feed  them,  but  we 
don’t  want  to  make  drudges  that  would 
hate  the  word  farm,  but  boys  that:  In  after 
years  would  stay  by,  and  remember  before 
you  speak,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  years,  and 
each  year  brings  its  experience.  If  any 
wealthy  man  would  guarantee  the  financial 
part,  or  a  number  of  people  of  moderate 
means  agree  to  help  I  will  furnish  the  home, 
time  and  skill  in  farming.  Now  I  believe 
that  such  a  farm  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
In  every  county  in  the  State,  In  every 
town  in  county,  and  every  school  district  in 
the  town,  would  soon  solve  the  problem  of 
help  on  the  farm.  c.  E.  s. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  theory  this  would  be  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  provided  several  things  were 
sure.  You  would  need  a  supply  of  boys 
who  have  satisfactory  pedigree,  habits 
and  ambition,  patient  and  unambitious 
farmers  and  moneyed  men  who  care  noth¬ 
ing  for  interest  on  their  investments. 
With  my  knowledge  of  life  I  should  say 
we  are  most  likely  to  run  short  of  the 
first  named.  A  boy  of  that  age  who  has 
run  wild  in  the  city  is  not  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  farm  hand.  T  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  tackle  the  job  of  making  such 
sprouts  grow  in  the  soil.  There  would  be 
great  hope  in  taking  little  things  with 
unformed  habits,  but  of  course  they  would 
not  be  of  any  use  as  workers.  This  prob¬ 
lem  of  relieving  the  city  of  its  poor  and 
desperate  must  be  met  in  time,  but  I 
do  not  think  our  friend  realizes  what  it 
would  mean  to  try  to  train  10  of  these 
little  tigers  from  the  city!  It  is  a  worthy 
idea  though.  Is  there  any  wealthy  man 
who  will  unite  with  him? 

Apple  Fixings. — No  use  talking,  apple 
eating  is  becoming  more  fashionable  every 
year.  Wherever  T  go  I  find  people  call¬ 
ing  for  apple,  and  what  is  more  signifi¬ 
cant,  the  women  folks  are  hunting  up  new 
recipes  and  mending  old  ones.  Here  is 
a  sample  question  from  Massachusetts: 

Will  some  of  your  many  readers  tell  me 
how  lo  make  an  apnle  pic  so  it  won't  run 
out  in  the  oven?  Some  one  says  make  a 
tunnel  of  paper  and  put  It  in  the  crust  when 
you  put  it  in  oven,  but  it  does  not  make 
any  difference.  u.  s. 

Of  course  we  don’t  want  any  apple 
pies  to  “run  out”  in  the  oven  or  anywhere 
else.  When  an  apple  pie  acts  in  any  such 
way  we  have  the  basis  'for  a  divorce  case 
or  a  family  jar.  So  Aunt  Jennie  sends 


me  the  following  scheme  for  keeping  an 
apple  pic  tied  down  to  business: 

Roll  out  the  under-crust  large  enough  to 
fall  over  the  edge  of  plate,  put  on  desired 
quantity  of  apples,  add  a  tablospoonful  of 
finely  rolled  cracker  crumbs,  then  sugar,  a 
little  salt  and  nutmeg;  small  bits  of  butter 
improve  it.  Fold  the  crust  around  edge  of 
plate  over  the  apples,  wet  with  cold  water; 
put  on  top  crust,  press  firmly  together  the 
two  crusts  around  edge  of  plate  before  cutting 
off.  Juice  will  not  run  out  unless  t.ho  oven 
is  too  hot. 

Another  friend  in  Connecticut  asks  how 
to  make  a  genuine  “pan  dowdy.”  d  hink- 
ing  about  that  brings  to  mind  what  I 
shall  always  call  the  best  meal  I  ever 
tasted.  I  never  expect  to  have  anything 
taste  so  good  again.  It  was  over  35  years 
ago.  I  was  on  my  uncle’s  farm  near  the 
sea  coast  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  a 
rainy  day,  and  we  could  not  work  out¬ 
doors,  so  we  boys  went  gunning  on  the 
salt  marshes.  I  carried  an  old  army 
musket  all  day.  It  kicked  my  shoulder 
black  and  blue,  and  I  killed  one  little  bird, 
but  somehow  in  those  old  days  that  was 
fun,  while  hoeing  corn  was  work.  We 
sat  around  the  kitchen  fire  and  dried  our 
clothes  and  watched  my  aunt  cook  the 
“fish  dinner”  and  apple  grunt.  There 
you  have  the  first  principles  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  meal.  Get  yourself  tired 
with  outdoor  fun — not  work.  Then  sit 
down  and  rest  while  you  slowly  absorb 
the  fragrance  from  the  cooking  meal ! 

I  know  how  that  dinner  was  cooked, 
though  I  couldn’t  do  it  myself.  Fair¬ 
sized  squares  were  cut  from  the  hig  cod¬ 
fish  that  hung  in  the  cellar-way.  These 
were  soaked  in  water  just  enough  to  take 
out  the  extra  salt.  Then  they  were  partly 
boiled,  taken  out  of  the  water  and  toasted 
in  a  broiler  over  a  hot  fire.  They  came 
on  the  table  with  little  cubes  of  salt  pork 
browned  to  a  crisp.  Then  there  was  a 
great  dish  of  potatoes  boiled  with  their 
jackets  on  and  opening  up  like  flour. 
Well — I  have  met  people  who  say  that 
eating  is  vulgar  any  way,  and  that  show¬ 
ing  a  liking  for  food  is  a  sign  of  inferi¬ 
ority  !  I  wish  I  could  have  had  some  of 
these  good  people  in  my  uncle’s  kitchen. 
They  would  have  hung  out  the  sign  board 
in  spite  of  all  their  training.  We  passed 
back  our  plates  for  the  “fish  dinner”  until 
we  happened  to  think  of  that  apple  grunt 
that  was  in  the  oven.  Then  we  went  out 
in  the  rain  and  ran  four  times  around  the 
barn. 

“Apple  Grunt!” — I  cannot  tell  you  how 
it  ever  got  such  a  name.  I  regard  a 
genuine  grunt  as  the  most  evident  expres¬ 
sion  of  happiness — perhaps  that  explains 
the  name.  My  aunt  rolled  out  a  thick 
pie  crust  and  put  it  over  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  a  deep  yellow  dish.  Then  she 
hui't  up  inside  layers  of  sliced  Fall  Pippin 
apples,  dusting  each  layer  over  with 
brown  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Just  enough 
water  was  put  in,  and  after  the  pile  was 
rounded  above  the  dish  more  pie  crust 
was  put  over  the  top,  a  few  holes  punched 
in  it,  and  the  dish  put  in  a  hot  oven 
where  it  baked  and  stewed  into  a  fat  pie 
which  made  every  hoy  know  he  was  sure 
to  be  President  some  day,  and  every  man 
partly  forget  that  he  knew  he  couldn’t  he ! 
My  friends,  the  easiest  way  to  carry  out 
the  injunction  to  forgive  your  enemies 
is  to  go  back  to  childhood  and  eat  a  six- 
inch  cube  of  apple  grunt !  Try  the  last 
part  of  it  anyway. 

Farm  Notes. — Our  plowing  came  to  a 
sudden  stop.  Now  we  have  four  inches 
of  snow  and  some  eight  inches  of  ice  on 
the  ponds.  The  ice  men  have  begun  busi¬ 
ness,  for  eight  inches  in  hand  is  better 
than  12  or  15  perhaps  next  Winter.  T 
do  not  think  our  fruit  buds  have  been 
hurt  yet,  still,  that  is  a  thing  which 
Spring  alone  determines.  .  .  .  T  have 
had  people  take  me  out  to  show  how  well 
the  gasoline  engine  worked.  Some  of 
them  did  their  bragging  beforehand  and 
when  we  got  on  the  spot  the  engine  could 
not  be  induced  to  start  up.  I  have  learned 
that  it  pays  to  be  silent  and  humble  in 
referring  to  engines  and  water  systems. 
The  water  for  both  our  houses  is  piped 
from  the  well.  There  is  a  place  about 
seven  feet  deep  and  six  feet  in  diameter 
dug  out  and  bricked  up — the  six-inch 
drilled  well  going  from  the  center  of  this 
place.  The  pipes  to  the  houses  leave  this 
bricked  space  some  three  •  feet  under 
ground. 

No  water  in  the  tank! 

If  you  know  of  any  more  unwelcome 
statement  at  the  beginning  of  a  hitter  cold 
night  I  would  like  to  have  it.  The  barn 
tank  was  full  of  water,  but  somewhere 
in  the  500  feet  of  pipe  tfie  frost  had 
caught  us.  My  mother  taught  me  when 
a  boy  that  the  wrists  and  the  ankles  are 
the  unprotected  parts  of  the  body,  so  I 
figured  that  the  frost  had  got  into  the 
well.  The  boy  and  I  got  down  in  there 
with  lantern  and  candles  and  wept  at 
these  pipes.  We  covered  our  fingers  with 
tallow,  but  no  water  started.  So  we  left 
the  lantern  down  there  and  covered  the 
top.  It  looked  like  carrying  water  to 
keep  the  tank  supplied,  but  after  an  hour 
the  water  began  running  at  the  house. 
That  lantern  at  the  well  did  the  business, 
and  now  we  know  what  to  do.  H.  w.  c. 


■■  f  If  you  are  interested  in 

#■  Concrete  Construction 

■  ®  "  ■■  **  you  should  have  our  book 

“CONCRETE-CONSTRUCTION 

ABOUT  THE  HOME  AND  ON  THE  FARM” 

It  is  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Concrete  work  and  contains: — 

photographs,  descriptions,  specifications  and  sectional 

drawings  for  many  of  the  smaller  structures  that 

can  be  built  by  the  suburbanite  or  farmer  without 

tu  c*  it  . ,  i  o  j  the  aid  of  skilled  labor.  Also  much 
The  Standard  American  Brand  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

general  information  and  many  valuable 

hints  to  small  contractors. 

A  copy  of  this  booh  sent  free 
upon  request 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

30  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Always  Uniform 


Just  Ask  for  Our  SPECIAL  PRICE 
On  this  CHATHAM  Fanning*  Mill 


30  Days’ Free  Trial 


Our  answer  will  surprise  you. 

Why  ?  Well,  tliero  will  be  a  lot  of  surprises. 

First,  the  price  that  we  will  quote  you. 

Second,  the  easy  terms  on  which  we  will  let 
you  pay  for  the  mill. 

Third,  the  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  actu 
ally,  clean,  separ¬ 
ate  and  grade  (yes, 
sir,  we  said  grade, 
and  we  mean  It ! ) 
from  40  to  B0  bushels  per  hour  llVoirlli# 
—Its  capacity  Is  wonderful— Its  tCIglll 

ease,  of  operation  Is  remarkable 
—Its  all-around  usefulness  and  its  Importance 
as  a  profit-maker  makes  Its  owner  wonder  how 
ho  ever  trot  along:  at  all  without  a  Chatham. 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  handle  all 
kinds  of  grain  and 

tjckMuj  Chatham 

x.  Btfi  jo  t> — it  is 

XU!  hi  “death  on  weeds”  — Takes 
“  buckhorn  plantain  out  of  clover 

—In  fact,  wipes  out  any 
kind  of  a 
weed 
pest  by 
g  I  v  i  n  g 
you  pure 
seed 
grain. 

I  t  1  s 
equipped 
with  17 
screens 


and  riddles  —  a  patent  bagging  attachment 
which  saves  one  man’s  time,  and  more  special, 
practical  features  than  we  have  space  even  to 
name  hero. 

Our  idea  is  to  build  the  Chatham  so  complete 
and  perfect  that  the  mill  sells  itself.  We  will 

ship  you  a  Chat¬ 
ham  Fanning  Mill 
on  30  Days'  Free 
Trial,  freight  pre- 
;  ,|  paid,  no  matter  where  you  live. 
A  repaid  Use  it  all  that  time,  free,  while 
you  are  making  up  your  mind 
whether  to  buy  it  or  not.  If  It  doesn’t  do  all 
we  say  it  will,  send  it  bac’-  at  our  expense. 

We’re  not  going  to  let  you  keep  it  if  it  doesn’t 
do  the  work  and  do  it  right /  Selling  Fanning 
Mills  on  the  plan  we 
Rnnlf  Prop  do— direct  from  our 
1JUU1V  J.  J.  *5“  factory  to  the  actual 

user  —  the.  very  life  of 
our  business  depends  upon  the  satisfactory  working 
of  the  mills  we.  put  out. 

All  wo  ask  is  that  you  try  the  Chatham  and  let  it 
prove  itself— Let  it  show  how  it  can  quickly  put  its 
own  cost  back  In  your  pocket  and  make  a  profit  for  you. 
The  Ohntham  Funning  Mill  isn’t  u  luxury.  It’s  a 
necessity!  You  nood  it  on  your  farm  right  NOW. 

Send  for  the  Chatham  Book  FREE.  It  tells  of  over 
100  ways  to  increase  farm  profits.  Tells  how  to  stop 
tho  losses  and  make  every  cultivated  aero  on  your 
farm  yield  crops  in  abundance.  It’s  a  regular  Buroau 

I  of  Free  Information  on  Grain,  Freoding,  Planting 
and  Seoding.  It  tolls  everything  in  a  mighty  sensi¬ 
ble  interesting  way.  Get  it.  Kead  it.  Front  by  it. 

Sent  promptly,  postage  paid,  if  you  just  ukIi  for  it 
on  a  postal  card.  If  you  live  wost  of  tho  Mississippi, 
write  our  Topeka  office;  if  east,  write  to  Detroit. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.  Ltd. 

Box  523,  Topeka,  Kas.  fi‘23  Wesson  Av,,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  have  2-1  11  run  eh  WarchnuM’N  and  make  prompt  uhlpuientM. 


You  can  do 
twice  the  work 
with  some  hoes 
that  you  cun  with  oth¬ 
ers. 

Any  boy  that  ever  hoed  a 
potato  patch  knows  the  dif¬ 
ference. 

The  right  kind  of  a  hoe  is 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small; 
not  too  heavy  or  too  light.  It  is 
just  the  proper  size  and  shape  to  do 
the  kind  of  work  it  is  intended  for. 

Its  quality  is  excellent  and  its  hane 
is  accurate. 

Hoeing  becomes  agreeable  work 
when  yon  have  the  hoe  that  fits  your 
hands  and  the  work  you  have  to  do. 
There  ure  just  such  hoes  made. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  For 


IrueIemper 

Hoes 

True  Temper  Hoes  like  the  Forks,  Rakes, 
Potato  Hooks  and  all  other  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  hand-tools  that  bear  the  label  are 
“  The  best  tools  you  have  ever  bought  at 
the  same  prices  you  have  always  paid." 

If  they  had  not  been  tested  for  Quality 
and  construction  by  the  most  severe 
methods  at  the  factory,  they  wouldn’t 
be  allowed  to  wear  the  label. 

Remember  there's  a  tool  for 
every  kind  of  work. 

And  you'll  save  time  and  money 
by  using  the  right  kind  of  a  tool 
every  time. 

*  ♦  4> 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  that. 
Just  ask  on  a  postal  curd  for 
our  free  book,  "Tools  and  Their 
Uses,"  and  it  will  be  sent  to 
you  at  once. 

American 
Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 

444  Am.  Trust  Bldg. 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 


like  this  saw  saws 


amllast  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  houvy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shako.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  Wo  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

In  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  andsuccesssful 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheol  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coul  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  |5  to  $13  a  Day. 
Wo  make  tho  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  It— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shelters,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
niunuro  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  ail  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON 


27  Fargo  Street 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Batavia,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


golngtohuy  a  HARROW 

Want  Beat  for  least tosh. 
lA/Cniako  tlutt  kind. 
Jl  LIMY  FKKIGIIT.Cat. 
froe.  Write  for  pric©, 

k  O.II.POl  Nl»Klt,No. 
17  Ft.  Atkinson, Win. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 


By 

Using 


Wonder 

Plow 

Trucks. 


This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  Sn 
hard.  dry.  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does.not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Progress  tn  Plowing.”  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  {j.  C.et  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.,32  7  Factor*  St.,  St.  Clair.  Midi 


t 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


February  9, 


Live  Stockand  Dairy 


SOME  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HENS. 

Last  Spring  I  bought  some  pullets,  and 
they  appeared  to  have  colds;  sneezed,  etc. 
I  lie  disease  ran  through  an  entire  lot  of 
150  hens,  and  I  think  I’ve  lost  no  less 
than  25  hens  on  ‘account  of  it.  Some 
few  months  ago  one  of  your  contributors 
recommended  the  kerosene  cure,  and  I 
tried  it,  giving  each  bird  affected  about 
half  a  teaspoonful,  and  repeated  in  two 
or  three  days;  also  put  some  on  nose  and 
head,  and  the  disease  soon  disappeared. 
It  broke  out  once  or  twice  since,  but  the 
kerosene  killed  it  again  in  two  or  three 
days  after  it  appeared,  and  the  biddies 
are  now  apparently  free  from  disease  and 
we  arc,  of  course,  very  thankful  for  the 
suggestion  through  your  paper.  We  tried 
two  “roup-  cures,”  but  could  sec  no  ben¬ 
ch  i  from  them.  I  note  that  Mr.  Mapcs 
has  trouble  with  his  ground  hones.  You 
may  suggest  to  him  that  if  he  will  get 
some  10-pound  lard  pails  and  pack  the 
fresh  ground  hones  in  solid  with  the  butt 
end  of  a  baseball  bat,  so  as  to  make  them 
as  nearly  airtight  as  possible,  put  a  piece 
of  brown  paper  over  the  top  and  put  the 
cover  on  and  put  in  a  cool  place — in  the 
icehouse  in  Summer  the  bones  will  keep 
for  weeks  fresh  and  green  as  when 
ground.  We  have  about  150  hens,  pullets 
and  roosters,  and  got  $20  worth  of  eggs 
in  December.  The  hens  laid  enough  eggs 
to  net  us  50  cents  per  day  above  their 
keep  from  March  to  October;  this  is 
charging  the  hens  with  chickens,  food, 
etc.,  and  have  just  about  paid  their  board 
from  October  1  to  January  1,  possibly  a 
little  more.  They  are  now  nearly  through 
moulting  and  the  pullets  are  beginning 
to  lay  so  that  we  expect  about  50  cents 
per  day  from  now  to  next  October  for 
taking  care  of  them.  I  have  a  horse 
barn  24  by  30,  three-story,  good  cellar 
and  two  floors  above,  that  we  have  no 
use  for  and  keep  30  hens  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  They  are  doing  well,  but  it  is  a 
little  cold  for  them  upstairs  in  zero 
weather.  The  building  is  clapboarded  on 
the  south,  east  and  west,  but  full  of  air 
holes  on  the  north.  Evidently  the  former 
owner  believed  in  a  good  north  breeze 
for  his  horses.  Tf  Mr.  Mapcs  makes  a 
success  with  his  500  hens  in  his  new  barn 
I  will  paper  and  clapboard  the  north  side 


is  kept  warm  and  moist.  You  can  easily 
smell  the  ammonia  rising  from  it  under 
such  conditions.  This  gas  of  course  is 
lost,  and  we  conclude  that  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  keep  the  hen  manure  as  dry  as 
possible  until  it  is  put  into  the  soil.  Then, 
when  it  ferments  and  gives  off  its  am¬ 
monia,  the  gas  is  largely  held  in  the  soil. 
The  manure  of  the  hen  is  different  from 
that  of  other  animals,  since  the  liquids 
are  voided  with  the  solids.  Even  when 
dried  out  with  plaster  or  mixed  with 
chemicals  like  kainit  we  believe  it  better 
practice  to  keep  the  hen  manure  in  a  dry, 
sheltered  place  over  Winter,  to  crush  and 
fine  it  in  Spring  and  work  into  the  soil 
when  planting  crops. 

Boy’s  Terrible  Eczema. 

51  on  Mi  iiidI  Covered  With  Crusts — 

Hands  Pinned  Down-- Mirac¬ 
ulous  Cure  hy  Cutieura. 

“When  my  little  boy  was  six  months 
old  he  had  eczema.  The  sores  extended 
so  quickly  over  the  whole  body  that  we  at 
once  called  in  the  doctor.  We  then  went 
to  another  doctor,  but  we  could  not  help 
him,  and  in  our  despair  we  went  to  a 
third  one.  Matters  became  so  bad  that 
he  had  regular  holes  in  his  cheeks,  large 
enough  to  put  a  finger  into.  The  food 
had  to  be  given  with  a  spoon,  for  his 
mouth  was  covered  with  crusts  as  thick 
as  a  finger,  and  whenever  he  opened  the 
mouth  they  began  to  bleed  and  suppurate, 
as  did  also  his  eyes.  Hands,  arms,  chest 
and  back,  in  short,  the  whole  body,  was 
covered  over  and  over.  We  had  no  rest 
by  day  or  night.  Whenever  lie  was  laid 
in  his  bed  we  had  to  pin  his  hands  down, 
otherwise  he  would  scratch  his  face,  and 
make  an  open  sore.  I  think  his  face  must 
have  itched  most  fearfully. 

“We  finally  thought  nothing  could  help, 
and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  send  my 
wife  with  the  child  to  Europe,  hoping  that 
the  sea  air  might  cure  him,  otherwise  he 
was  to  be  put  under  good  medical  care 
there.  But,  Lord  be  blessed,  matters  came 
differently,  and  we  soon  saw  a  miracle.  A 
friend  of  ours  spoke  about  Cutieura.  We 
made  a  trial  with  Cutieura  Soap,  Oint¬ 
ment  and  Resolvent,  and  within  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  we  noticed  a  decided  im¬ 
provement.  Just  as  qpickly  as  the  sick¬ 
ness  had  appeared  it  also  began  to  disap¬ 
pear,  and  within  ten  weeks  the  child  was 
absolutely  well,  and  his  skin  was  smooth 
and  white  as  never  before.  F.  Hohrath, 
President  of  the  C.  L.  Hohrath  Company, 
Manufacturers  of  Silk  Ribbons,  4  to  20 
Rink  Alley,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  June 
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wheat  and  10  pounds  of  ground  bones 
every  second  day,  j.  p. 

Boscawen,  N.  II. 


„  FOR  SALE 

...  Forty  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  from  1st  Prize 

of  my  old  horse  b?rn  and  try  a  few  bun-  b,rd-  Alw^ttD®a&hic^ 
fired  hens  in  it.  We  feed  principally  - 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, .SSttS 

11.50  for  15.  F.  ROGERS,  U  F.  I>.  1,  Allendale.  N.  .1. 

Ward’s  Lane  Poultry  Farm,  Iz,,,v'v: 

Choice  White  Wyandottos,  VV.  Ply.  i Cocks  and  8.  0 
White  Leghorn  Cockerell)  for  Mile.  Eggs  for  batch- 
ink  *1  IX)  per  16, 16.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks. 

MANOKIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  the  best  lay 
strains  in  America.  Stork  iiml  Eggs  »t  KAKMHfi 
I’KICKH.  R.  B.  Pukkv,  Box  tl,  Princess  Anne,  J 

WILD  RED  FOXES. 


Questions  About  Hen  Manure. 

IF.  H.  h.,  Thrrc  Tiiiih,  I’d.  1.  I  have  about 
30  bushels  of  dry  hen  manure,  and  some 
very  short  barnyard  manure.  Will  the  lien 
and  harn.vard  manure  and  land  plaster  mixed 
together  do  to  put  on  the  corn  hills  In  the 
Spring?  Also  will  qualities  of  either  the 
barnyard  or  hen  manure  be  destroyed  hy  mix¬ 
ing? 

./.  I).,  Tyngshoro,  Vans. — 2.  I  believe  In  I  he 
modern  wa.v  of  getting  out  stable  manure 
at  any  season.  I  like  to  do  it  as  much  as  I 
can  at  this  season,  when  I  have  leisure.  I  wish 
I  could  do  so  with  my  hen  manure,  but  I 
have  an  Impression  from  my  reading  that  I 
would  lose  by  so  doing.  II  Is  not  clear  to 
me  why  hen  manure  spread  on  level  land 
and  either  on  the  bare  ground  or  on  snow 
should  be  lost,  but  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
applied  Jus!  before  the  crop  is  planted  or 
while  It  Is  growing.  Am  1  right?  Will 
absorbents  or  chemicals  mixed  with  It  enable 
me  to  put  It  on  the  ground  in  the  Winter? 

A  ns. — 1.  If  you  can  crush  and  fine  the 
dry  hen  manure  it  will  mix  well  with  the 
short  manure.  Plaster  will  help  dry 
i 'tit  the  manure,  but  will  not  add  any  fer¬ 
tility  to  it.  If  you  can  make  this  mix¬ 
ture  drv  and  fine  it  will  help  the  corn.  2. 
You  are  right  about  the  hen  manure.  With 
ordinary  stable  manure  wc  can  safely 
spread  it  at  any  time,  because  a  large 
proportion  of  (lie  nitrogen  in  it  is  not  in 
a  form  which  easily  passes  away.  On 
the  other  hand  the  nitrogen  in  hen  ma¬ 
nure  is  very  likely  to  escape  if  the  manure 
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WANTED 


Address  SPORTSMAN. 
Tine  Ki  kai,  Nkw-Yokkkr. 


CCDDCTC  Raised  in  small  lots  arc  strong  and 
■  Lllllt  I  v  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  ami 
rabbit,  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Dawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio 


IK. OOO  KKKKKTS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  limit 
rabbits.  -IH  page  illtis.  book  tie.  Oir.  price 
list  free.  s.  iaknnivoktii,  mi.i.ii.i,,.,,,,  om„ 

COR  One  Percheron  Stallion  Colt,  three 

1  (3)  years  old  last  spring:  one  yearling  Marccolt, 

both  registered.  L.  Ij.  GREEN,  Bcthcsda,  Md. 

KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  for  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Our  barns  are  full  of  big 
black  .lacks,  the  kind  that 
will  please  you.  Write,  or 
come  to  see  us,  a  large  lot 
to  select  from. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  .Junction  City,  Kentucky. 

JACKS,  JACKS 

!i7  .Jacks  547— Newton,  K as 

70  .Jacks  70  |  35  .Jennets  36 
30  Saddle  Stallions  30 

IO  Trotting  Stallions  IO 

lo  racing  Slat  lions  IO 

LEXINGTON,  KV. 

We  Arc  In  Hi©  Kr.'fit©Ht  hn-olliifr  ilUtrlrt 
in  I  lie  world  for  Miuimiolli  Jitekn,  Saddle 
and  llni'iiomi  Horne  a,  and  wo  Iiiivm  the 
Krandeat  lot  to  allow  you  of  any  flnn  In  (lie  country.  It  la  to  your 
Inti-reat  to  Inapeet  oiiralo.  k  Ijefore  buying.  Write  for  eatnlofcue 

or  coin  ©  to  ua.  j.  F.  COOK  A  CO..  Loxington,  Kentucky. 

itllANf'll  IlAlfN,  NKWTON,  KANSAS. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BOVOVACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  “great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO„  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  flue  bunch  of  Sows  coming  u  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  brnd  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  1)1215.  A  son  of  Premier  l.ongfellow.  No. 
08600,  Grand  champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1004.  JiookUt 
on  application.  .1.  10.  WATSON,  Marblodale,  Conn. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silvei 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock  Prices  reasonable 

I  ..I.  SCII  VVA  KT/.,  Kind  Plinrsalla,  New  York 

Pnllorl  Durham  Cuttle.  Both  sexes  for  sale! 
rUllcU  DU  I  I, dill  |j,|fT  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  15 

*1.00.  A.  K.  LKKDOM,  Freeland,  .Mum.  <’o,,  Ohio. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

Noo’y.-Brftttlohoro.  Vt. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

The  Show  Ring  successes  and  very  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Advanced  Register  Annals  prove  that 
we  have  BEAUTY  and  UTILITY  combined  in 
a  high  degree. 

Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale, 

both  home-bred  and  imported,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  excellence. 

IV  inspection  invited.  Tuberculin-tested. 

J.  I-.  HOPE,  Sup’l Madison,  New  .Jersey. 

BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  anil  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  lli>in)-sti-ii<l  < > i r I  Do  KoI’h  Snrcusl lo 
Lad.  Wo  have  over  4(1  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

IIOI.STKI  N-KKI KSI ANS. 

are  bred  for  largo  production,  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  atprlc.es  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bri.i,  Calves. 

A  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.J. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM  .'wi-pm^n-nri. 


imported  stock.  A.  A 


shires; 
BRA  1)1,  KV. 


1" 

no  better:  from 

'rewsburg,  N.  V’. 


Chit  8AI.K— Duroc  Jerseys,  Bred  Sows  and  Fall 
■  Pigs.  Choice  Bronze  Turkeys.  Partridge  Wyan¬ 
dotte*,  Partridge  P.  Rocks,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  Rouen 
Ducks, Scotch  Collie  Dogs  bred  from  Imported  stock. 

J.  If.  I.KVVIH  &  SON,  Cameron,  \V.  Va. 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

were  shipped  into  almost  every  state  last  year,  and 
their  superior  qualities  are  recognized  wherever 
they  are  known. 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  young  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow  and  guaranteed  safe  witii  pig,  at 
attractive  prices.  Who  wants  them? 

CALVIN  .1.  HIJSON,  1'exm  Van,  New  York. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  ami  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


1\  Chinas,  BcrKshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  aklnf  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  If  not  aatisfactory.  Reg 
Holstclns.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
InCalf.  Hamilton  ACo.,  Krclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


.JKUHKY  HKDS  GET  IIKAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Boy  Jersey  lied 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get.  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  1>07  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  fill!  tllriM  tloiiH  $n.  Mont  buc-I 
rtiMful  method  known  .  recommended  byl 
United  Staten  ARrlcultur «1  Department ;  curenl 
t#7  per  cent  of  the  cast*  treated.  AlHoa!uil| 
line  of  cattle  Itmtruiiieut*.  Oatalojc  free. 

(Iko.  P.  Pii.i.i.NQ  AiSos,  223B  An  h  Ht,  Phlla^Pa. | 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

Wi  will  Mod  you  i Q0  u<*.  of  DR* 
HOLLAND'S  ML  DILATED  STOCK 
HALT  on  r>0  daya’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  It 
contii  yon  nothing;  II  you  do,  It 
coat  a  you  Give  mi  your  or¬ 

der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


OF 

AVON. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

I  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W.  F.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 


f BOiKT'n  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Ilamp- 
shlroaml  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
v,llle  Dogs  imd  a  variety  of 
•  Poultry.  Como  see  my 
"stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Henri  2c.  stamp 

. .  1  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  I’enna. 

COB  8A LK— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  lleifer 
1  and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Writo  promptly. 

W.  VV.  CUKNKY,  .’Manlius,  New  York. 


us. 


HOLSTEINS 

A  FEW  CHOICE 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale 

BY  AH  GOOD  HI  RES  AS  THEBE  ABE  LIVING. 

Dams  With  Large  Official  Records 

W rite  Just  what  you  wiint. 

HKNBY  STKVKNH  &  SON,  Lacuna,  N.  Y. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


$(jj  q  c  c  c  c 

oo  oo  oo 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

SIOO  GIVEN  AWAY  $100 

DO  YOU  WANT  IT? 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  losing  money  on 
their  cows  and  do  not  know  it.  Do  you  know 
now  much  you  are  making  or  losing  on 
your  1-linn  ? 

Government  statistics  show  average  gross 
Income  per  grade  con  is  only  *.17.01) 
Cost  of  keep  $40.00.  Loss  5*3.00  per  cow. 
You  call  buy  a  Star  Farm  registered 

Holstein  «>ow  for .  $150.00 

Cost  to  keep  one  year .  4()'o() 

Interest  on  cost,  one  yeur .  it . oo 

Total  for  year .  5* 1  00.00 

My  Star  Farm  cow  will  make  for  you 

each  year:  Milk .  *125.00 

Calf .  50  151 

Total . ifffi.Oo 

Prollt.  on  your  investment  KH^. 
$5,000.00  (Juaraiitpp  on  Kwry  Animal  Hold  $&, 000.00 
Circulars  and  information  sent  free. 
Addle*.  Uftpt.  II,  1IOKACK  I,.  ItKONHO.V,  Cortland,  ,\.Y, 

$0  6  d  <5  A 

v  0  0  c  o  0 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


JERSEYS 


— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  2  cows,  4  heifers,  22  hulls. 

S.  K.  NIVIN,  Landeiiherg,  Pa. 


LAUREL  FARM 


|  —  It K G  1ST KHKD  JEB8EY8 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GBANT  MOUSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


TWIN  BROOK  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

For  Hnle,  Bull  Calf  year  old  In  May.  Grandson  of 
Paul  De  Ko)  Sadie  Vale  Concordia  and  Count  Pant 
DeKol.  Also  heifer  calves.  Address 

K.  F.  HANKS,  205  Sixth  Avc.,  New  York  City. 

GUERNSEY  and  Red  Polled  Cattle  at  Klk<lale.Htock 
Farm.  A  limited  niiiubi-rforsale.lnclud'gGuernsey 
Bulls,  best  strains.  D.L. Stevens,  prop.,Unlondale,Pa. 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  juHt  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  witii  an  order 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  E.  H.  knapp  &  son,  ■  fabius,  n.  y. 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importers  and  breeders  of  German  Coach,  Percheron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America  in  1000.  Have  Imported  double 
the  number  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  in  horse  ami 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  300  on  hand.  Give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  liorseH  guaranteed  to  bo  satisfactory  or 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 
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MORE  FIELD  INSTITUTES  WANTED. 
Local  Conditions  Must  be  Studied. 

If  two  men  do  not  get  a  common  view¬ 
point.  they  will  not  get  much  good  from 
discussion.  I  had  this  brought  home  to 
me  with  a  good  deal  of  force  recently  in 
southern  Jersey.  I  discussed  the  subject 
of  cattle  feeds  and  their  effect,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  pertains  to  the  dairy  cow. 
At  the  institute  the  farmers  listened,  came 
up  after  the  meeting  and  asked  more 
questions  upon  the  feeds  mentioned,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  some  good  there¬ 
from.  After  the  session  I  was  invited  to 
look  at  a  herd.  What  did  1  find?  That 
herd  and  nearly  every  other  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  out  of  doors  during  the  day,  and 
some  of  them  under  sheds  the  full  24 
hours,  and  the  temperature  down  nearly 
to  zero.  What  had  I  been  advising? 
Why,  to  feed  gluten,  distillers’  grains, 
bran,  middlings  and  linseed  meal  with 
the  corn,  and  so  get  a  balanced  ration 
and  full  flow  of  milk.  What  did  1  ad¬ 
vise  after  seeing  the  actual  conditions? 
Just  to  keep  on  feeding  as  they  had 
been,  corn,  corn,  corn.  They  were  try¬ 
ing  to  warm  Salem  County  with  corn. 
They  have  the  fuel  all  right.  No  place 
in  the  country  can  show  finer  corn,  and 
so  long  as  they  practice  these  methods 
of  care  they  must  not  feed  June  feed 
in  the  form  of  protein  or  corn  from  a 
silo.  Here  was  a  lesson  in  institute 
work  that  hears  directly  upon  my  con¬ 
ception  of  what  the  movement  should 
be;  not  to  carry  on  meetings  in  nice  | 
commodious  halls  where,  of  course,  we 
can  have  a  pleasant  time,  lots  of  talk  and 
not  hit  the  mark.  Dairy  meetings  should 
for  the  most  part  he  held  in  the  stables. 

I  here  the  speaker  or  teacher  can  have  a 
chance  to  show  the  stuff  that  is  in  him, 
or  if  he  is  all  talk  and  no  business  the 
listeners  will  have  a  chance  to  size  him 
up  and  send  him  home.  On  the  other 
hand  the  instructor  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  things  as  they  are.  There 
is  just  as  much  of  a  chance  for  the  lis¬ 
tener  to  misrepresent  either  purposely  or 
without  thought  as  for  the  speaker.  Here 
there  could  he  no  question.  The  cow 
would  show  for  herself  here,  her  breed¬ 
ing  would  stand  out  and  her  feed  and 
care  show  for  itself.  This  work  would 
compare  to  the  Danish  method  of  testing 
and  grading  butter,  and  everyone  at  all 
familiar  with  those  methods  and  the  re¬ 
sults  that  have  followed,  fully  recognizes 
the  value  to  Danish  dairying. 

The  trouble  with  our  institute  work 
when  it  is  boiled  down  is  just  this; 
we  talk  too  much  and  do  too  little.  We 
can  all  appear  wise  upon  the  platform 
and  in  the  seat.  And  so  with  every 
branch  of  farm  practice;  the  study  of 
soils,  the  question  of  fertility,  should 
soils  he  drained.  The  whole  horticul¬ 
tural  question  should  be  worked  out  in 
the  field.  Of  course  this  would  he  a  dif 
ferent  scheme  than  our  present  hall  work, 
hut  it  must  come.  We  talked  too  much 
upon  butter  and  cheese  making,  hut  im¬ 
provement  came  when  our  experts  took 
the  field  and  spent  time  in  the  factory  and 
creamery  doing  the  work.  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  hall  sessions  for  entertain¬ 
ment  and  a  general  rounding  up  of  the 
whole  business,  have  one  session  in  each 
town  for  that  purpose.  Some  field  work 
has  been  done,  hut  not  much.  Am  I 
right  about  this  business,  or  am  I  wrong? 

If  it  is  right  and  the  farmers  ask  for  it, 
they  will  get  what  they  want.  This  les¬ 
son  of  southern  Jersey  may  he  duplicated 
many  times  in  the  experience  of  insti¬ 
tute  workers.  No  matter  how  honest  the 
intent,  one  may  go  astray  until  the  local 
conditions  are  known. 

lo  illustrate  again,  J.  G.  Curtis,  who  is 
doing  splendid  work  for  soils  and  fertil¬ 
izers,  acknowledged  to  me  after  an  ad¬ 
dress  when  he  had  been  more  thoroughly 
adused  concerning  local  soil  conditions, 

*  h  i  i  the  one  thing  needed  was  drainage, 
not  organic  matter  or  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers.  A  Summer  field  study  would  show 
up  these  conditions,  and  so  I  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  elaborate  upon  this  scheme,  but 
enough  for  this  time.  h.  e.  cook. 


Stone  Dust  for  Concrete. 

1'J.  U.,  titonimjton,  Mr. — Can  stone  dust  In’ 
used  in  mixing  cement  Instead  of  sand? 
if  so  In  what  proportion  should  It  lx*  used 
for  making  cellar  and  henhouse  floors?  The 
dust  Is  made  by  stone-cutting  machines,  and 
la  considerably  liner  "than  sand.  It  can  lie 
had  for  the  hauling;  sand  costs  in  cents 
per  bushel. 

A  ns. — Stone  dust  from  the  stone  cut¬ 
ting  machines  can  he  used  perfectly  well 
in  making  cement  concrete,  instead  of 
ordinary  sand.  For  making  cellars  and 
henhouse  floors  a  1-3-6  mixture  will  he 
all  right,  provided  a  good  brand  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  is  used.  This  means  one 
part  of  cement  by  volume,  three  parts  of 
the  stone  dust,  and  six  parts  of  more 
coarsely  broken  stone  or  clean  gravel. 
You  should  send  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  for  a  pamph¬ 
let  on  cement  work. 


Jersey  and  Jewel. — The  picture  on 
page  102,  Fig.  .'59,  shows  good  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  herd  and  home  of  J.  Aldus 
Herr,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  says  they 
arc  “both  good  products  of  Pequea  Farm.” 
Among  other  outcomes  of  the  pure  food 
legislation  will  he  a  newer  demand  for 
good  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cattle.  We 
think  the  tendency  will  be  more  and  more 
to  give  up  coloring  butter  and  leave  that 
matter  to  the  cow  and  her  food.  The 
two  breeds  mentioned  are  admitted  to  he 
the  best  fat  makers  from  a  given  quantity 
of  food,  and  also  the  best  alive  to  put 
high  color  into  the  fat. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


WRITE  US  FOR  A  PRICE 

In  a  letter  or  ti  pontal  Hay,  “Bend  your  money  but 
ing  catalog  and  priced  on  your  1907 

Improved  Davis 

Cream  Separator” 

with  the  wonderful  cone  bowl,  nmdeperfwt  ,o  tho* 
It  lo  ikiv.t  iiw.iHHiirj  to  balance,  it  with  «oft  metal- 
Low  down  flujinly  tunic,  fdmplo  enelunod  gearing, 
ImHily  regulated  to  produce  heavy  or  thin  croarn  and 
bowl  easily  (lushed  of  creum  at  the  ond  of  the  run. 

In  all  the  separator  world  there’s 
nothing  to  equal  the  Improved  1007 
Bavin.  It  won’t  take  you  long  to  see 
Its  good  points.  Ana  we  will  sell  It 
to  you  at 

Wholesale  Factory 
Prices 

Saving  You  20  lo  80% 

Please  note  cut  of  new  model 
In  tills  ad.  We  call  your 
especial  attention  to  this 
as  It  Is  the  result  of 
many  years  experiment*. 
Our  1807  frao  catalog 
Illustrates  and  explains 
ournuw  model;  we  want 
you  to  have  It  so  don’t 
ncgluct  to  drop  us  a  line 
today,  right  now,  ask 
for  man,,  saving  eala- 
log  No.  140  ItwlTlconu, 
postpaid  by  return  mall. 

Davis  Crtam  Separator  Co. 

56A  North  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  U.  I.  A* 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


nre  stamped  with  any  name  or  add  roan  with  serial 
numbers,  they  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  li.  I)ANA,?1  Main  at.,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  Without  an  Equal 

THE  WOKCK8TEK-KKMP  MANI’RE 
HFKFADKKH  equipped  with  new  HIMI’I.KX 
beater  drive  the  greatest  invention  over  made 
in  Manure  Spreadern- belt*  directly  from  beater 
shaft  with  giant  chain  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
doing  away  with  all  gearing  hanger*  and  bear¬ 
ings,  adding  strength,  preventing  breakages,  re 
during  draft  and  doing  hotter  work.  The  roller 
axle  bearings  also  lighten  draft. 

Worceater-Keinp  Manure  .Spreaders  have  double 
floor  drive,  iiiortise-and-tenon-fruined  body, 
patented,  Joint*)  1  tail-hoard — no  scattering  in 
going  to  the  field.  Is  the  perfectly  up-to-date 
Manure  Spreader.  It  is  simplest  to  operate. 
It  is  fool-proof,  easiest  draft  best  made,  has 
more  years  of  experience  behind  it  than  any 
other  and  works  where  others  fail 

Send  for  Catalogue—  b 'roe  to  Kveryhody. 
THE  RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

D.parltnonl  A.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


RHEUMATISM 

AND 

MUMLGIA 


ST. 

JACOBS 

OIL 


The  Proved  Remedy 
For  Over  30  Years. 

Price  25c  and  50c 
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The  Louse 
Question 

When  your  animals  rub  incessantly 
at  this  season  of  the  yeur,  look  out 
for  lice.  'This  Is  especially  true  of 
calves  and  colts.  To  meet  this  con¬ 
dition  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.H.)  for¬ 
mulated  the  famous  Instant  Douse 
K  tiler,  wLlch  kills  lice  on  stock  and 
poultry. 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

kills  ticks  on  sheep.  It,  being  a  powder, 
cun  he  applied  In  zero  weather.  Do  not 
wait  for  warm  weather  ;  do  not  let  the  tick 
cat  up  your  protits;  kill  him  on  the  spot 
with  limtantLouae  Killer.  Put  up  In  round 
cuns  with  perforated  top,  full  pound  25  eta. 

Hold  on  a  positive  written  guarantee. 
He  sure  of  the  word  "luatunt’’  on  the 
can  ;  there  are  26  Imitator*. 


1  lb.  25c 
3  lbs.  60c 


Except  In  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  Houth. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will 
forward  1  lb.  by  inuil  or  express,  jm-nald, 
for  36  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 

OOMIIACI/t’H  t 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  Hiifo,  and  poHitivn  ourft, 

Tho  HJlfOMt,  Botl  BLISTER  m  nr 
UHod.  Komnvfn  all  htinnhfw  from 
Horsos.  JiripoHHiblo  to  produce 
^  wear  or  hlorniHh.  Horn!  for  cirou- 

TUB  LAWI{KNOK.Wj'lXlA6M!’r/o*<’ci"vIri"tuJ,  Otu. 


A  $100  HORSE 

iay  quickly  become  wortlilcHH  by  developing  a 
urh,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lnmo.  Don’t  sucrl-  | 
llco  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
|  horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
wh  ich  lias  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  *  t .  .  | 
bottls.  Alldrugglstsor  hy  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


ABSORBINE 

REMOVES 

BURSAL  KNLAKd E M ENTS, 
THICKENED  TISSUES, 
INFILTRATED  I’A  UTS,  anti  any 
PUFF  OH  SWELLING,  CURES 
LAMENESS,  ALLAYS  FAIN 


without  laving 
iln  or 


the  horse  up.  Does  not 
hair.  82.00  a 


Mister,  stain  or  remove  the 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-IJ  free. 

A  BSO  RUIN  E,.TR.,  for  mankind  Jl.OO 
Bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  (Jonty  or  Kheumatlc  Deposits. 
Allays  Pain.  Book  free.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mill. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse’ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Aoents  Wanted. 

Wrlto  fur  dcaorlptlvo  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


SPAVIN  CURE 

cures  theao 


“  SAVE-THE-HORSE  ” 

ft  T rat  Is  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Npllnt,  Wind-  . 
puff,  Hhon  Poll.  Injured  TiukIoiin^  ‘ 
and  all  Urarnm,  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
guarantee  or  contract.  Send  __ _ 

lor  copy,  booklet  and  letter;  cp.VlM  fn n*  *■ _ 

from  business  men  and  trainer.  THOsoujfj 

ou  every  kind  of  cane.  All  brnlrr*  or  Kiprrn  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
ON  HARNESS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY] 

Got  a  bettor  harness,  made  like  | 
yon  want  It,  and  aavo  money. 
Mndo  of  host  oak-tanned,  Holoct- 
1  leather.  Koturn  at  our  ex- | 
ponao,  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  got  your  I 
; money.  Our  illus¬ 
trated  cat  alog  No. 
F  with  price  list 
*wlli  surprise  you. 
Bent  free.  Write.  | 
Tho  King  Harness  Ca., 
«*■.  TAKE  ST 
lOWIQO.TlOQACQ.,  H.T.J 


m  Hoover  Digger 

Clean.  last 
work.  It  stands 
the  wear  and 
tear. 


GETS  BIGGEST  PROTITS  EROM  MILK 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a  separator  is  to  get  more 
cream — more  money— out  of  your  milk.  Then  if  you  want  to 
get  the  most  you’ll  naturally  want  the  separator  that 
gets  the  most  cream.  That ’s  tho  imnroved 


U.S. 


4.1 


That ’s  tho  improved 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Holds  World’s  Record  for  Cleanest  Skimming. 

It’s  the  bowl  that  skims  the  cream.  Inside  the  U.  S.  bowl 
are  only  two,  simple,  easy-to-clcan,  strong  parts,  but  it  gets  all 
the  cream — the  World’s  Record  guarantees  it.  Our  free, 
new  book  shows  four  pictures  of  the  bowl,  explains  why  It 
skims  cleanest  and  how  it  made  the  World’s  Record. 

Also  shows  the  solid  low  frame,  enclosed  light-running 
gearing,  simple,  automatic  oiling  device — everything  about 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  27  pictures. 
Justmaihis  today  a  postal  card  asking  for  “Construction  Catalogue  No.  <’>D  n 
and  learn  all  about  a  machine  that  wifi  get  more  cream  —  more  money  —  for  you. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Palls.  Vt. 

PItOMPT  UELIVKKY.  IClghteen  Dl.trlhutlait  Waruhou.*..  NO  liKI.AY. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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CATTLE  BEDDING  AND  LICE. 

What  is  the  best  absorbent  to  sprinkle  on 
the  floor  of  cow  stable  to  absorb  fluids  and 
fix  the  ammonia?  1  think  something  on  the 
land  plaster  order  is  what  I  am  looking  for. 
Also,  will  you  let  me  know  the  best  remedy 
to  kill  the  large  blue  lice  which  have  appeared 
on  a  cow  I  recently  purchased  atid  which  I 
am  afraid  will  infest  the  others  of  my  herd? 

j.  M. 

Plaster  may  be  used.  It  is  not  as  ef¬ 
fective  in  bolding  the  ammonia  as  kainit 
or  acid  phosphate,  but  is  much  neater  in 
the  stable.  Keep  the  damp  places  white 
with  it.  Planer  shavings  are  liked  for 
bedding  in  sanitary  milk  stables.  They 
absorb  the  liquids,  are  neat  in  appearance 
and  are  nearer  “germ  proof’’  than  most 
other  forms  of  bedding.  We  have  seen 
tobacco  stems,  cut  short,  used  successfully. 
As  to  the  lice,  we  repeat  a  remedy  sug¬ 
gested  by  J.  S.  .Woodward  last  year: 

If  one  does  not  care  for  the  looks,  let 
him  scatter  the  fine  coal  ashes  freely  over 
the  animals  a  few  times.  This  is  nature’s 
way.  When  out  where  they  can  do  so  the 
animals  will  go  to  a  knoll,  paw  loose  the 
dirt  and  scatter  if  over  themselves.  The 
dust  smothers  the  lice  and  of  course  kills 
them.  If  you  will  mix  crude  petroleum 
and  fried  meat  fat,  or  crude  petroleum  and 
lard  oil.  half  and  half,  heat  it  as  hot  as 'pos¬ 
sible,  and  not  burn  the  animals,  and  pour  a 
little  along  the  back  over  the  shoulders  and 
rub  It  over  the  brisket  and  all  about  the  neck 
It  will  surely  kill  every  louse,  no  matter 
what  the  breed.  Or  if  he  cards  his  cattle 
as  he  should,  and  will  have  a  dish  of  crude 
oil  handy  and  occasionally  dip  the  teeth  of 
cards  Into  It  he  will  never  be  troubled  with 
lice.  And  further  than  this,  if  the  animals 
have  any  sort  of  skin  disease  the  crude  oil 
will  surely  cure  it,  and  It  is  one  of  the  host 
liniments  In  the  world.  lie  should  get  the 
very  liquid,  grass-green  oil ;  usually  it  is 
sold  at  hardware  and  drug  stores. 


"  TEES  WATER”  CATTLE. 

On  page  90  a  question  was  asked  about 
cattle  known  by  this  name,  and  answered 
by  Prof.  Stewart.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Breeders’  Gazette  we  find  the  follow 
mg: 

From  letters  which  have  since  reached  us 
it  is  quite  evident  that  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  the  name  Teeswater  is  a 
local  term  for  a  bovine  freak.  One  corre¬ 
spondent  thus  defines  it:  “A  somewhat  de¬ 
formed,  round-hammed,  dwarfed  animal,  seem¬ 
ingly  fat,  but  not:  so.”  Another  describes 
them  as  beauties  to  look  at,  ancl,“out-ham- 
nilng”  a  Poland-China  and  always  looking 
fat.  There  is  material  accord  in  these  two 
descriptions,  except  a  North  Carolina  man 
calls  them  deformed,  while  a  Virginia  man 
terms  them  beauties.  Both  agree  on  the 
peculiar  heavy  and  round-fashioned  hind- 
quarter  and  on  the  fact  that  they  look  fat, 
but  are  really  not  so.  The  Virginia  corre¬ 
spondent  attributes  their  appearance  to  in- 
breeding  and  does  not  trace  any  relation¬ 
ship  to  any  of  the  improved  breeds.  So  far 
as  the  South  is  concerned  the  only  feature 
of  Interest  in  the  matter  Is  the  occasional 
appearance  of  this  peculiar  type,  which  in 
some  unaccountable  way  has  come  to  be 
called  Teeswater.  The  name  Is  in  no  sense 
suggestive  of  derivation  from  the.  Short-horn 
b|ood.  In  Ohio,  however,  the  claim  is  made 
by  a  correspondent  of  a  distinct  breed  of 
peculiar  physical  characteristics  long  main¬ 
tained  locally  but  now  about  extinct. 


THE  DOG  LAW  IN  MAINE. 

I  would  like  to  write  just  a  few'  words 
in  regard  to  F.  C.  CurtiS’  article  on 
page  3,  which  gives  the  impression  that 
unless  the  owner  of  the  sheep-killing  dog 
is  known  there  is  no  redress  for  the 
sheen  owner  in  the  “Good  old  State  of 
Maine.”  Instead  of  making  new  laws 
enforce  the  ones  already  made.  All  dogs 
shall  be  taxed  $1  for  male,  $3  for  fe¬ 
male,  with  a  clerk’s  fee  of  15  cents  for 
each  dog.  They, shall  wear  a  collar  with 
owner’s  name,  dog’s  name,  and  license 
number  on  same.  The  assessors  get  a 
list  of  all  dog  owners  in  the  Spring,  and 
the  town  clerk  shall  post  a  notice  calling 
on  all  dog  owners  to  get  them  licensed, 
before  a  certain  date.  After,  this  date 
the  dog  constable  notifies  all  delinquent 
owners,  and  if  after  a  few  days  they  do 
not  settle  he  is  expected  to  kill  all  dogs 
without  collars,  or  license  number,  re¬ 
ceiving  $1  for  each  dog  killed.  When 
a  sheep  is  found  killed  or  injured,  the 
owner  shall,  within  24  hours  of  finding 
the  damage,  notify  the  town  or  city  offi¬ 
cers,  wdio  will  assess  the  damage  and  pay 
the  same,  then  if  owner  of  dog  is  known 


the  town  can  collect  from  him.  All  the 
dog  tax  is  paid  to  the  State  1  reasurcr, 
who  pays  back  to  the  town  its  share  of 
remaining  money  after  damages  are  paid. 
Anyone  has  the  right  to  kill  any  dog 
found  worrying  any  domestic  animal. 

Thomaston,  Me.  A.  w.  B. 


CORN  FOR  WORK  HORSES. 

Some  time  since  you  asked  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  experience  in  feeding 
corn  to  horses.  1  can  give  you  mine.  I 
have  a  team  weighing  2,760  pounds.  For 
the  last  five  years,  eight  months  of  each 
year  I  have  fed  them  four  quarts  corn  on 
cob  and  four  quarts  oats  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  with  four  quarts  oats  at  noon.  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Saturday  night  I  cut  out  the 
corn  and  give  bran  mash.  They  are  fat 
and  in  good  order,  and  never  had  a  sick 
day  to  my  knowledge.  I  make  about  14 
hours  each  day,  loads  about  two  tons 
each.  This  seems  like  a  heavy  feed,  as 
I  shelled  up  the  corn  last  night  and  four 
quarts  made  two  of  shelled  corn.  Up  to 
the  last  week  in  December  thev  will  clean 
up  the  cobs,  after  that  I  have  to  clean  the 
mangers  twice  a  day.  I  do  not  think 
every  horse  will  stand  corn,  but  mine  do. 
I  grow  the  corn,  the  variety  is  Early 
Klondike.  We  have  two  other  horses  on 
the  farm  that  get  one  quart  oats  and  the 
measure  filled  yvith  ear  corn  twice  daily ; 
hay  at  noon  ;  I  do  not  work  them  steady 
as  T  do  the  others.  They  are  in  good 
shape  though.  chas.  e.  peck. 

i\ew  Jerscv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  irunrantee,  page  14. 


DEAR  EDITOR: 

You  no  doubt  know  that  nearly  all 
last  season  our  company  sold  the  best 
600-pound  per  hour  capacity  hand  cream 
separator  made  for  about  one-third  the 
price  generally  asked  and  gave  every  one 
a  free  trial. 

As  you  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
your  readers,  I  wish  you  would  say  to 
them,  one  and  all,  through  the  columns  of 
your  most  valuable  paper,  that  for  this 
season  our  separators  have  been  im¬ 
proved  to  a  point  of  perfection,  still 
further  outclassing  any  other  separator 
made,  still  easier  to  operate,  still  larger 
capacity,  and  impossible  to  get  out  of 
order  or  give  trouble,  and  any  reader 
who  will  write  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago,  and  ask  for  their  1907  Cream 
Separator  Catalogue,  will  receive  the  big 
book  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lowest  prices  and  the 
most  astonishingly  liberal  offers  and  in¬ 
ducements  we  have  ever  made.  Yours 
very  truly.  R.  W.  SEARS,  President 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 


Hammond  Dairy  Feed  will  produce  more  milk, 
more  butter  and  more  cIiccnc  at  less  cost,  than 
any  other  feed  on  the  market. 

To  demonstrate  to  every  Dairyman  that  this  la 
a  fact,  we  are  offering  a  Free  Trial.  We  pay 
all  costs. 

You  take  the  feed  and  try  It.  Feed  It  to  your 
cow  a  and  calves.  If  It  does  not  prove  as  repre¬ 
sented  and  perfectly  satisfactory  the  trial  will 
not  cost  you  one  cent.  If  1 1  In  satisfactory  we 
know  you  will  want  more  and  that  Is  what  we 
are  banking  on. 

We  know  that  there  la  not  a  Dairyman  in  the 
country  who  will  not  bo  convinced  after  a  fair 
trial,  that  Hammond  Dairy  Feed  Is  the  best 
and  most  economical  feed  on  the  market. 

HAMMOND 
DAIRY  FEED 

Is  guaranteed  to  contain  17  per  cent  Protein, 
S  per  cent  Fat,  66 percent  Carbohydrates.  One 
ton  of  Hammond  Dairy  Feed  equals  two  tons  of 
Bran.  It  is  made  of  pure  cane  molasses,  prime 
cotton  seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  corn,  oats  and 
barley.  It  Is  kiln  dried  so  will  not  loose  by 
evaporation.  It  is  guaranteed  to  keep  during 
all  seasons,  will  never  sour,  mould  or  freeze. 

FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feed 
In  detail  here  or  to  Impress  you  with  its 
superiority  over  other  feeds  —  a  trial  will 
best  do  that.  If  you  will  give  us  your  own 
and  your  feed  dealers  name  and  address 
we  willsendyou  an  ample  amount  to  try 
which  will  convince  you  more  than  words, 
what  the  feed  is  and  what  it  will  accomplish. 

WESTERN  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

4  Chamber  of  Commerce 

MILWAUKEE  -  WISCONSIN 


RELIABLE  HEALTH  FOOD 

For  Horses,  Cows,  Hogs,  Chickens. 

Will  build  up  and  keep  healthy  your  horses,  Increase 
tne  milk  output  of  cows,  fatten  your  hogs,  keep 
healthy  and  stimulate  your  chickens;  satisfactory 
results  guaranteed,  put  up  In  2.r>.  50  and  100-lh.  bags 
and  250-lb.  barrels:  special  rates  to  dealers. 

RELIABLE  HORSE  &  CATTLE  FOOD  CO.,  44  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y, 


w 


The  Difference 


Comes  Out  of  YOUR  Pocket 

If  you  don’t  know  that  Shar¬ 
pies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  are  different,  take 
no  chances  until  you  find  out. 

“Bucket  bowl”  agents  de¬ 
pend  on  catching  the  fellows 
who  don’t  know.  Don’t  let 
them  take  the  difference  out 
of  your  pocket.  One  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  bowl. 

Shake  The  Insides  Out ! 

Before  you  buy  a  separator 
shake  the  insides  out  of  the 
bowl.  It  will  show  you  how 
heavy,  complicated,  hard  to 
wash,  easy  to  injure,  quick 
to  rust, “bucket bowls”are  as 
compared  to  Dairy  Tubular 
bowls.  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  are  different. 
Nothing  inside  Dairy  Tubular  bowls  but  a 
small  dividing  wall  of  triple  tinned  pressed  steel— no  bigger 
than  a  napkin  ring — good  for  a  lifetime.  Yet  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  any  other  separator — skim  at  least 
twice  as  clean. 

You  have  common  sense — want  to  save  your  wife  work 
want  to  save  yourself  repairs  and  cream  so  why  not  learn 
about  this  now?  Our  free  catalog.  N-153  shows  many  other  ex¬ 
clusive  Tubular  advantages  of  great  importance  to  you.  Also 
ask  for  free  book,  “Business  Dairying,”  covering  everything 
from  calves  to  butter. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Toronto,  Canada  West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  common  kind  of 
"Backet  Bowl.” 
Heavy,  hard  to 
wash,  easy  to  rust. 


8HARPLE8 
Hairy  Tubular! 
Bowl.  Simple, 
light,  durable, 
easy  to  wash. 


REID’S 


Hand 

Separators 

Lightest  running ;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  wlnt  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  8-1  davs*  free  trial,  if  de.ired. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Keld  Hand  Separators  and  pricelist 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

•  A.  II.  RF.IW  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Bog, 

Beer,  or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  and 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on,  soft, 
light,  odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe, 
rug,  coat,  or  gloves,  and  make  them 
up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tagH,  instructions  and 
‘‘Orosby  pays  the  freight”  otfer,  before 
shipment  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  furcoats  and  robes.  Black  „ 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin,  and  g&} 
fur  lined  coats.  Wo  do  taxidermy  and  * 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skinB 
ruw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 

116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Buy  This  Way: 

Try  First.  Return 
It  Not  Satistied 

Price  lower  this  year  than  ever  before 
and  we  pay  freight.  We  are  not  afraid  be¬ 
cause  for  over  40years 

Quaker 
City 
Mills 

have  led  all  others.  Ball-bearing, 
light  running,  last  long,  grind  ear 
corn  and  all  grains,  singly  or  mixed. 
Quaker  Cities  are  made  in  8  sizes, 
1  to  20  H.  P.  Everybody’s  mill.  In¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  Catalog  free. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co.,  VS 


STOCK  INSURANCE. 

Dr.  HeBB  Stock  Food  insures  a  healthy 
condition  of  both  dam  and  offspring;  It 
also  counteracts  the  danger  of  over-feeding. 
Think  of  the  vltaUty  given  off  in  milking  and 
the  Btraln  on  the  system  due  to  calving. 
Then  you  can  .form  some  idea  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  tonics.'  Stock  fed  for  market  are  also 
over-fed  continually  and  need  something  ta 
assist  digestion.  Professors  Winslow,  Quit- 
man.  Finlay  Dun,  and  all  noted  authorities, 
recommend  bitter  tonics  for  Improving  di¬ 
gestion — Iron  lor  the  blood,  nitrates  forassist- 
lng  nature  In  throwing  off  poisonous  waste 
material  from  the  system.  Such  Ingredient* 
are  Incorporated  In 

DBHESS 

stock  rm 

The  Prescription  of  Dr.  Hess(M.D.,D.V.8.), 
and  besides  it  is 

Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee. 


Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
Weet  and  South 


8787  Filbert  St.,  Fhlla.,  Fa. 
49S.  Canal  St., Chicago, 111. 


100  lbs.,  95.00 
25  lb.  Pail,  91-00 

Smaller  quantities  at  a 
slight  advance. 

^Wliere  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  In  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but 
twice  a  day.  which  proves  it  has  the  most  diges¬ 
tive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government 
recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal 
tonic  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

„  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 
DR-  HESS  tL  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 
-  Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
V  pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  ‘Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co. ,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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ELEVATORS 


GIFFORD-WOOD  CO. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


Semi  for  Catalog  R. 
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A  THIEF-PROOF  HENHOUSE. 

Thirty  years  a^o  T  was  in  the  chicken 
business.  Then  1  planted  fruit  trees,  and 
while  thev  were  growing  I  could  attend 
to  chickens  and  hogs.  Now  my  fruit  and 
hogs  take  about  all  my  time.  My  better 
half  has  taken  charge  of  the  chickens. 
Twenty  vears  ago  I  built  a  henhouse  of 
lumber  12x^0,  and  board  floors  lined  in¬ 
side  with  tar.red  paper.  The  floor  got 
so  bad  that  we  took  it  out  and  used  the 
earth.  The  rats  would  get  in  and  take 
our  young  chickens,  sometimes  as  high 
as  20  in  one  night.  Thieves  would  break 
in  and  steal  from  eight  to  60  chickens  at 
a  haul.  The  last  raid  was  last  Winter, 
when  thev  stole  eight  hens  and  the  meat 
of  three  hogs.  In  this  way  we  have  lost 
over  one  hundred  dollars  in  the  20  years. 

I  studied  all  last  Winter  how  to  build  a 
chicken  and  meat  house  that  would  be 
rat  and  thief  proof.  Lumber  and  shingles 
were,  away  out  of  sight  owing  to  trusts 
and  combines,  so  I  figured  on  cement  and 
iron,  only  using  enough  wood  for  the 
frame.  After  corn  planting  we  staked 
off  the  building,  13x32  feet,  dug  trenches 
20  inches  under  ground  and  built  the 
wall  of  gravel,  sand  and  cement,  8  inches 
thick  and  16  inches  above  ground.  The 
inside  partition  walls  are  eight  inches 
above  the  floor,  six  inches  thick.  The 
entire  inside  is  cement,  so  no  rats  or  even 
mice  can  enter,  only  where  the  chickens 
enter.  The  house  stands  east  and  west 
with  a  hall  three  feet  wide  on  the  north 
side,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
building;  a  sleeping  room  10x10  feet  on 
the  west  end  next  our  dwelling,  a  hatch¬ 
ing  room  6x10  feet  on  the  east  side,  and  a 
feeding  room  in  the  middle.  A  door 
leads  from  the  hall  to  the  hatching  room 
and  one  to  the  feeding  room.  A  secret 
place  was  made  to  enter  the  roosting  room 
to  clean  out;  no  outside  door  but  the  one 
into  the  hall.  The  sides  of  the  house  are 
six  feet  high.  The  whole  building  inside 
and  out,  including  roof,  ns  of  corrugated 
iron.  The  windows  have  one-half  inch 
iron  bars  placed  three  inches  apart,  fas¬ 
tened  inside.  Sash  is  fastened  outside 
with  screws  and  can  be  removed  in  warm 
weather.  We  always  keep  straw  or  leaves 
in  the  feeding  and  roosting  place,  and  so 
far  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  chicken 
house  we  ever  had.  When  we  clean  out 
the  house,  it  is  clean ;  no  wood  floors  to 
rot  and  harbor  vermin.  We  never  could 
keep  board  floors  clean,  and  the  ground 
floor  has  the  same  objections,  with  the 
addition  of  digging  out  six  inches  of 
soil  and  hauling  it  away,  and  hauling  in 
fresh  soil  every  season.  Several  years 
ago  1  put  a  cement  floor  in  my  fruit 
house  and  milk  house,  with  a  cement 
trough,  also  floors  in  three  hog  houses, 
and  they  have  all  been  so  satisfactory 
that  hereafter  all  floors  outside  of  the 
dwelling  shall  he  cement.  I  hey  do  not 
cost  me  as  much  as  wood,  and  are  in¬ 
destructible.  Our  house  cost  within  a 
fraction  of  $76;  it  will  accommodate  75 
hens.  In  Summer  our  chickens  roost  out¬ 
doors.  All  our  surplus  of  old  hens  and 
voung  chicken's  are  sold  off  before  Win¬ 
ter.  We  keep  only  such  as  we  wish  for 
laying  and  hatching.  My  meat  house  is 
thief-proof.  J.  H.  F. 

Marion,  Ind. _ 

Lime  and  Sulphur  for  Mb. — I  owned  an 
•orchard  that  was  sprayed  thoroughly  with 
this  mixture  by  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  The  orchard  was  badly 
.affected  with  scale,  and  was  dying,  and 
after  (his  first  spraying  late  in  the  Spring 
1!»02  I  had  a  line  crop  of  apples  and 
inever  saw  the  trees  look  better.  In  1903  no 
(spraying  was  done.  In  the  Spring  of  1904 
lit  was  sprayed  again  by  same  parties  hut 
\with  several  different  mixtures,  and  I  had  a 
poor  crop  of  apples  aiul  the  orchard  lias  been 
going  back  every  year.  I  sold  the  place  in 
1905.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  old  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt  mixture,  well  boiled  and 
thoroughly  sprayed,  and  think  this  orchard 
would  still  lie  in  No.  1  shape  if  it  had  been 
sprayed  with  this  every  year  since  1902. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  F.  s.  s. 


Agent:  “This  is  the  automobile  you 
want.  You  never  have  to  crawl  under  it 
to  fix  it.”  Sparker:  “You  don't?" 
Agent:  “No.  If  the  slightest  thing  goes 
wrong  with  the  mechanism,  it  instantly 
turns  bottom-side  up.” — Puck. 


(Where  the  Money  Is 
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Poultry 


You  have  heard  of  the 
Big  Profits  in  the  Poul¬ 
try  Business.  If  you 
would  know  how  they  are 
made,  send  two  dimes  for 
a  copy  of  my  book  "Eggs, 
„  Broilers  and  Roasters.  It 
gives  the  cost  of  production 
in  all  branches  of  the  poultry 
business.  It  gives  the  market  quotations 
week  by  week,  averaged  for  three  years. 
It  shows  when  a  chick  hatched  any  week 
in  the  year  could  be  marketed  as  a  broiler 
or  as  a  roasting  chicken,  and  the  profit  it 
would  make.  It  also  tells  of  the  profits 
of  egg  production,  and  how  best  to  secure 
them. 

A  copy  of  my  Poultry  Equipment  Cata¬ 
log  will  tell  you  all  about  my  Model  In¬ 
cubators  and  Brooders.  These  machines 
are  the  greatest  Hatchers  and  Artificial 
Mothers  the  world  has  seen.  With  these 
hatchers  and  rearers  we  raised  over 
twenty  thousand  chickens  the  past  season 
at  the  Model  Farm-  more  than  has  ever 
been  raised  on  any  other  farm  in  a  season. 
We  are  raising  100,000  this  season.  Let 
me  tell  you  about  it. 

If  you  want  to  make  money  with  poul¬ 
try  I  can  help  you.  I  can  start  you  right. 
My  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders  make 
an  economical  and  efficient  equipment. 
Their  use,  coupled  with  the  instructions 
given  in  my  literature  precludes  failure. 
Write  me  today. 


Learn  About  the  Model  Farm 

AND 

Our  Co-operative  Work 

I  Can  Vastly  Increase  Your  Poultry  Profits  If  You 
Will  Allow  Me  an  Opportunity 

I  want  to  become  acquainted  with  every 
poultry  keeper  in  the  United  States  East  of 
Colorado  who  is  now  producing,  or  who  wishes 
to  produce,  a  case  or  more  of  eggs  a  week. 

The  Model  Poultry  Company  is  handlingeggs, 
and  will  shortly  be  handling  poultry  as  well. 

It  is  more  than  probable  we  can  handle  your 
eggs  at  abetter  price  than  you’re  now  getting. 

I  Know  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  and 
others  who  are  not  realizing  what  they 
should  from  their  poultry.  Not  only  will  we 
handle  your  eggs  at  good  prices,  but  we  will 

f-ive  you  information  that  will  help  you  toob- 
ain  the  greatest  possible  results  from  your 
flock. 

It  is  surprising  how  some  apparently  In¬ 
significant  change  in  the  care  of  poultry  can 
speedily  turn  this  branch  of  farming  from  “  a 
small  payer”  to  the  most  profitable  product 
on  the  whole  farm.  I  have  visited  hundreds 
of  poultry  farms,  large  and  small,  and  In  about 
every  Instance  I  have  been  able  to  make  some 
suggestions  that  have  effected  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  the  business. 

I  believe  I  can  extend  this  idea  further  and 
increase  the  profits  of  every  poultry  raiser  if 
I  can  become  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  poultry  is  raised  and  mar¬ 
keted.  If  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  or  the  member  of 
your  family  who  looks  after  the  poultry,  will 
answer  the  following  questions  and  mail  the 
same  to  me,  it  will  give  me  the  information  I 
need  to  analyze  your  individual  requirements 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS,  3B7  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N. 


and  advise  with  you  how  to  increase  your 
profits. 

Give  full  Name,  Town,  County,  State.  How 
many  layers  do  you  keep?  How  many  are 
pullets?  Are  they  yarded?  Are  they  of  any 
particular  breed?  What  breed  have  you  a 
special  liking  for?  Have  you  any  market  for 
your  eggs  and  poultry  other  than  the  local 
town  store?  What  are  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  you  are  now  paid  for  eggs  in  the  fall, 
In  the  winter,  In  the  spring,  aniL  in  the  sum¬ 
mer?  What  prices  are  you  paid  for  old  fowl 
alive  and  dressed?  How  many  did  you  raise 
last  season?  Have  you  accommodations  to 
raise  more?  If  you  have  not  enough  hens  for 
a  full  case  of  eggs  each  week,  is  it  possible  to 
club  with  neighbors  so  as  to  make  up  a  full 
case  of  strictly  fresh  eggs  from  yarded  hens 
for  delivery  at  loast  once  a  week  ?  How  many 
layers  will  you  try  to  grow  and  keep  next 
year?  Do  you  use  incubators  and  brooders 
or  depend  upon  the  old  hens  as  mothers? 

Answer  these  questions  carefully,  as  I  will 
be  best  able  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of 
what  we  can  do  for  you  by  having  a  full  un¬ 
derstanding  of  existing  conditions. 

The  opportunity  for  the  farmer’s  wife  to 
make  money  out  of  eggs  is  unlimited.  Aim  to 
secure  a  flock  of  two  or  three  hundred  birds 
or  more  so  that  a  full  case  of  fresh  eggs  can 
be  shipped  every  week.  If  you  can  do  this  I 
can  assure  you  a  profitable  market.  You  can 
do  it  if  you  try.  You  try  and  I  will  help  you. 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOODS 

»are  necessary  for  big  poultry  profits. 

Harvey's  Out  A  Haifa  and  Out  Olover  Hay, 
Poultry  and  Chick  foods  of  all  kinds  are 
profit-makers.  Send  for  Free  samples 
and  catalog  of  full  line  of  poultry  supplies. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO. 

721  Ellicott  St.,  Huffalo,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  &  PIGEON 


su 


l_  I 


TAYLOR  BROB.,  Dept.  M,  Camden,  N.  J 


BEST 

ON 

EARTH 


Eaton’s  Life  Saver 
Little  Chick  Food 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
order  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers 

R.  D.  EATON  GRAIN  &  FEED  CO., 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


_  _  Producer— keeps 
hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 
1  ’rices  14c  to  250  per  lb.  at  dealers, 
/fust’s  Egg  Jtecord  and  valuable 
booklet  free.  Write  today. 
WILLIAM  RD8T  &  80N8, 
[Dept.  V ,  New  Brunswick,  H.  J. 


THE  PAYING  HEN 


Is  the  laying  hen.  Feed  her  £reen  cut  bone  and 
get  twice  the  e^jjs,  more  fertile,  better  hatches* 
heavier  fowls,  earlier  broilers  and  bigger  profits. 

Mann’s  Latest  Model  Bona  Cutter 

cuts  all  bone,  meat  and  gristle— never  clogs. 
10  Days  Free  Trial.  No  moneyin  advance. 
Return  at  our  expense  it  not  satisfied.  Cet’lg  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  t  6  Milford.  Maos. 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 
in  the  Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
.t’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Exoelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HO,  26-28  Vesey  8t„  New  York. 


rnn  Oil  c— choice  Barred  and  Buff  Hock 
lUn  oMLL  Cockerels;  also  Whito  Wyandotte 
Cockerels  and  Buff  Hock  Hens.  Brice  reasonable, 
DR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Dansdale.  Ba. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  10;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  It.  ZIMMER.  It.  I).  41.  Weedsport.  N.  V. 


BUFF  ROCKS— Winners  of  150  premiums  in  three 
years.  Solid  in  color,  low  combs,  bay  eyes.  Utility. 
Stock  and  Eggs.  Enquire  of  Kngiewood.  Bristol, N.H. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  0. 

MAPLELING  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


|UFF  ORPINGTONS— A  few  Cockerels  for  sale. 

•  V.  H.  WOOSTEIi,  Lysander.  New  York. 


L‘uu 


T  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock.  A  few  good  birds. 
C.  GORDON,  It.  F.  D.  t,Sprakers.  N.  Y. 


■OR  SALK— 2  Bure  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  and 
25  young  Hens.  *1 .50  apiece  f.  o.  b.  ch  rs. 

•’8UN8KT  FARM,’’  Easton,  Md. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  first.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.  C  Wldte 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


GKKIDER’S  FINK  CATALOGUE 

1907  tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 
describes  and  illustrates  60  varieties.  1  0  boauti- 
ful  natural  color  plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices 
for  stock  and  ckk» :  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice, 
looney.  This  valuable  book  only  10  cents, 
§r  ft.  CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


BONNIE  BRAE 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
Class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  reaoy  in  uny 
quantity  at$0  to  $6  per  KXJ,  11.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteeu.  Send  for  free 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  PekluDucks 
still  on  hand  in  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  in  vicin¬ 
ity  of  NewYork  City.  Incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity. 

RC,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Eggs  $1.50  to 
•  $5.00  per  15.  Mating  List  sent  on  request;  a  few 
cockerels  left  $2  up.  Sinclair  Smith,  002  5th  Street. 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Yards:  Southold,  New  York. 


R 


OSE  COM  B  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Beststrain! 
Brice  reasonable.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 


B 


AKKKl),  BUFF  ANI)  YVHITK  PLYMOUTH 
HOCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorc.as, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $2.00  each, 
$7  50  for  trio,  $12.90  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


_ _ ^  ^ _  Be.  per  IB,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  K.  I. 

Red  Kitgil  Mc.  P«rir.,  $1.50  periO;  Mottled  Ancona  Ekk»,  $1.26 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  BOTH,  quakertown,  P». 


gVKK,  Wh.  Leghorns,  jiggn 


FOR  SALE— Eggs  for  Hatching  from  thorough¬ 
bred  White  Wyandottes.  Prices  $1.25  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  From  fancy  matings  $2.50  per  15,  $6.00  per 
50.  AiUlress  K,  FRANKLIN  KEAN, Stanley,  N.  Y. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  ‘v,ne1wyo1iVk.15, 

W.  Ply  moutli  Rocks  anil  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


Mammoth  TOULOUSE  Geese  and  W.  Wyandotte 
ckls.  for  sale.  E.  Schleber,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 


API, 14  VII, I, A  POIII, TRY  YARDS  ran  till  order*  from  all  varl- 
etlea,  Andalusians,  Km-ks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcan,  Leghorns, 
Hainlnirtta,  Spanlab,  Anemias,  .lavas.  W.  (S.  Mosher, Sylvanie, Pa. 


M 


500 


IIAUKKl)  HOCKS  and  K.  O.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  at  Es  price.  Nelson  Bros,,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


WHITE  II 01, 1, A Nl>  TURKEYS,  $3.00  to  $8,110  pair:  Buff  Orpington 
Chicken*  $3.r>0:  Berkshire  Plies,  :i  to  4  months,  $ii.lll)  up; 
Collie  Pops,  $-1.00  up.  W.  A.  I  .OTHERS,  Peru  bark,  Pa, 


EGGS  for  HATCHING-Giant  Bronze  Turkey, 
White  Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red  and  Brown 
Leghorn.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PIEESbASS  HOMER  PIGEONS  si™ 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  VVM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


100  Egg  Incubator  $7.75 

THE  MARILLA. 

The  greatest  incubator  bargain  ever  offered.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Marilla  incubators  In  use  all  giving  entire 
satisfaction,  All  our  Incubators  are  guaranteed  to 
work  perfectly  and  must  be  us  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

SHOTWELL,  TUCKER  &  McGINN,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


For  your  own  sake  don’tbuy  an  Incubator 
until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  written  by 
the  man  who  knows  most  about  incubating 
— a  man  who  devoted  25  years  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  tells  vital  facts  that  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely— factsyou  would  not  think  of. 
It  tells  of  Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
of  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or 
another,  the  facts  are  i  mportant.  The  man 
who  writes  the  book  made  the  Racine  Incu- 
.bator.  When  you  learn  what  he  knows  you 
will  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book 
Is  free— write  today  for  it.  Remember,  We 
Pay  the  Freight.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  •  Racine,  Wig. 
Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


IDE  LIT  Y 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Food  “A”  makes  chicks  strong,'! 
sturdy,  vigorous ;  food  “B”  contains ' 
egg  making  ingredients  that  heap  up 
| the  egg-Pasket;  food  “C”  fattens  fowls  to 
get  top-notch  market  prices.  Feed  tiiem. 
Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 

I  Incubator  Co.,  lot  00.  Jamiibur*,  H.  J. 


GCM  incubators 
ELITI  AND  BROODERS 

Titno  tested  and  provon  guoceat;  thousands  lo 
use;  sold  dlroct  to  you  at  wholesale  prloef.  You 
got  the  maker’s  guarantee  and  gave  the  middle- 

I  man’s  profits.  The  Hemovabl 4  Chick  Tra\ p 

and  Numery — a  feature  no  otkor  has— axplalned  In 
oatalog.  it’e/r«j.  Wri to  for  it  today. 

Gem  Incubator  Co.,  Box 424,  Trotwood,  0. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching  and 
Brooding  plant  for  $7.60.  1  qt*.  oil 

will  hatch  ami  brood  the  chirk*.  Our 
nest  system  Is  the  latest  discovery. 
Pull  line  poultry  supplies.  Lowest 
prices.  Free  catalogue.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  HATCH KK  CO$, 

Box  212,  Elm  Ira,  N.  Y. 


.00' 

Buy*  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
freight  prepaid,  ever  made. 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  hot  water; 
self-regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot  water 
Brooder  $4.50.  Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered 
together  $11.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our 
book,  "Hatching  Facts”  tells  all  about  them. 
Mailed  free.  Write  today. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  4>  Racine,  Wis. 


Write  today  for  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Heu  and  the  Victor  Book — the 
whole  story  from  the  chick  ia  the 
egg  to  how  to  make  hens  lay.  All 
about  Incubators  for  expert  and 
beginner.  Knowledge  you  ought 
to  have  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy* 
ing  oue.  VICTOR  machines  are 
practical  and  well  made,  econoini* 
cal  iu  operation  and  always  pro* 
duce  the  best  results.  Don't 
waste  your  time,  eggs  and  oil  in 
a  poor  machine.  Letustellyou 
how  to  begin  right.  Our  40  year* 
experience  is  at  your  service  in 
these  books.  Let  us  send  them 
to  you  and  see.  Write  us  for 
them  today.  Geo.  Ertel  Co. 
Established  1867.  Qalncy,  Ill 


STAR 


INCUBATORS 

&  BROODERS 

Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  ami  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  now  FREE  catalog. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  626 
Church  St„  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


'  Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  evjpry  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priued  first-class  hatchers  made. 

l>KO.  U.  STAHL,  Uulnoy,  111. 


240-EGG  $ 

ncubator 


120  Eaa  si*«,  *o,oo 
GO  Egg  *lts,  *7.50 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous"  ld*al" 

—guaranteed  to  l>e  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  nude, 
Wh,  nut  a.,,  from  $6  to  *10?  U.t  our  bis  me  >*s«,  tlluiirs'fd 


jouur,  bunk  j>w>  MU,er  c#ft  Box 


97,  Freeport,  III. 


EARLY  CHIGKS  PAY  BIG 


Hatohed  In  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  ami  March,  they  make 
ig  profits.  Hatch  them  in  a 


_ ,  MANTA  INCUBATOH 

Tlloat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  relialde.  Ton 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata¬ 
log  free.  Bsnta-Bsnder  Mfg.  Co  Dept.  48.Ugonlbf.lnd. 


40,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 


Old  Trusty^* 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
2-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tell*  the  whole 
story — It’s  FREE — write  for  it  today, 

*M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO..  CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


February  0, 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  RARER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established,  I860. 

Entered  nt  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


llERHKKT  W.  COLLINOWOOI),  Kdltor. 

Da.  Waltbr  Van  Fleet,  i 

Mrs.  k.  t.  Hoyle,  ( Ahhoclatoa. 

John  J.  Dillon,  UukIdchh  ManaKer. 


SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEA*. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Uostal  Union,  |2.04, 
eijual  to  Ns.  fid.,  or  H'/j  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  In  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  Tiib  Rural  Nbw-Yorkkr  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  Y’ork. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  i),  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  t'o  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  wlio  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
It)  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

That  is  very  sensible  talk  about  farmers’  institutes 
by  Mr.  Cook  on  page  HI.  We  have  felt  for  some 
time  that  the  usefulness  of  the  hall  meeting,  except  for 
entertainment  or  social  gatherings,  is  nearly  at  an  end. 
The  smaller  meetings  right  out  on  the  farm  will  make 
less  show,  hut  will  prove  far  more  effective  in  the  end. 
This  is  a  good  thing  for  farmers  to  call  for  and  agitate. 
'  * 

In  describing  the  sanitary  dairy  barn  of  I)r.  E.  M. 
Santee  we  spoke  of  the  cloth  ventilators.  Instead  of 
using  the  King  system  of  tubes  to  take  the  air  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  stable  up  through  the  roof,  com¬ 
mon  muslin  is  tacked  over  certain  windows — as  pottl- 
trymen  are  now  doing  with  henhouses.  This  was  a  new 
idea  to  us  for  stables,  and  we  would  like  to  have  the 
experiences  of  those  who  have  tried  it.  The  theory  is 
that  the  cloth  permits  a  change  of  air  from  outside 
without  draughts  and  without  great  loss  of  heat. 

* 

Li  t  every  fruit  grower  in  the  Hudson  Valley  (and 
all  other  hills  and  valleys,  too)  remember  the  great 
meeling  at  Poughkeepsie,  February  111  and  22.  This 
is  the  eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
(irowers’  Association  A  fine  programme  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  if  we  all  take  hold  we  can  make  this  meeting 
as  large  as  the  one  at  Penn  Yan.  It  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  fruit  growers  to  turn  out  l.ooo  strong  close  to 
Albany,  where  there  is  considerable  pruning  and  spray¬ 
ing  that  should  he  done.  Come! 

* 

Tine  Legislature  of  Maine  has  been  asked  to  provide 
$10,000  with  which  to  purchase  a  farm  on  which  to  con¬ 
duct  scientific  investigations  in  orcharding.  The  experi¬ 
ment  station,  in  connection  with  a  committee  of  well 
known  fruit  growers,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  work. 
This  seems  to  us  an  excellent  thing.  Criticism  is  some¬ 
times  justly  made  4hat  the  experiments  at  our  stations 
are  not  upon  a  large  enough  scale  to  he  practical.  There 
should  be  something  more  than  suggestion.  The  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  on  farms  owned  by  practical  farm¬ 
ers  are  better,  but  they  cannot  cover  all  the  details 
which  a  practical  man  needs.  For  the  State  actually 
to  buy  a  farm  and  then  proceed  to  develop  it  through 
a  series  of  years  seems  to  us  about  the  most  useful 

form  of  scientific  work  we  have  heard  of. 

♦ 

Fruit  men  in  Wayne  and  nearby  counties  in  "New 
York  have  organized  the  "Western  New  York  Evap¬ 
orated  Fruit  Growers’  Association.”  The  evaporator 
men  feel  the  need  of  strong  and  concerted  action  in 
order  to  protect  their  industry.  The  new  association 
starts  off  denouncing  the  present  State  law  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  evaporated  apples  shall  not  contain  more 
than  27  per  cent  of  water  fluids.  The  test  applied  is 
drying  for  four  hours  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  Resolutions  favoring  the  repeal  of  this  law  have 
already  been  endorsed  by  the  Slate  Fruit  Growers, 
Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society  and  various 
Granges.  The  evaporator  men  feel  that  they  have  sev¬ 
eral  grievances.  They  do  well  to  combine,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  they  state  their  case  and  present  it  for¬ 
cibly.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  help. 


A  friend  who  served  in  the  State  Legislature  tells 
his  experience  with  several  bills  which  were  passed 
in  the  interest  of  farmers.  The  hills  went  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  the  usual  trouble  began.  The  Governor 
balked  and  gave  as  his  excuse  the  fact  that  these  hills 
called  for  small  appropriations,  and  there  wasn’t  money 
enough !  Our  friend  said  nothing,  but  went  out  and 
roused  every  farmer  he  could  to  telegraph  and  write 
the  Governor.  In  a  few  days  he  was  called  up  on  the 
long  distance  ’phone.  There  was  the  Governor  him¬ 
self  with  this  message: 

“Of  course  I  am  going,  to  sign  those  bills!" 

What  he  needed  was  a  practical  demonstration  that 
farmers  wanted  those  hills  signed — and  he  got  it.  “Res¬ 
olutions”  count  for  little  in  such  cases,  hut  strong  per¬ 
sonal  letters  bring  down  the  game. 

* 

A  reader  on  page  102  gives  his  experience  in  trying 
to  grind  Alfalfa.  During  the  past  year  we  have  run 
down  a  dozen  trails  which  seemed  to  lead  to  an  Alfalfa 
grinder,  hut  we  have  yet  to  find  a  manufacturer  who 
will  guarantee  a  mill  that  will  turn  hay  into  meal.  Can 
anyone  furnish  such  a  mill  ?  There  is  no  longer  any 
question  about  the  value  of  ground  Alfalfa.  Tests  made 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  show  that 
where  wheat  bran  was  worth  $20  per  ton,  Alfalfa  meal 
was  worth  $21.28.  This  “meal”  means  Alfalfa  hay 
ground  about  as  fine  as  wheat  bran.  The  test  we 
speak  of  meant  feeding  an  equal  weight  of  the  meal  in 
place  of  the  bran.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are 
quite  right  in  saving  that  those  Alfalfa  growers  near 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  in  other  places,  can  grow  $80 
wortli  of  wheat  bran  year  after  year  on  an  acre  of 
ground.  For  some  purposes  a  good  mill  will  add  con¬ 
siderable  even  to  this  great  value— hut  where  is  the  mill 
to  be  found? 

* 

The  troubles  of  a  pioneer  do  not  end  with  clearing 
the  land  and  bringing  the  desert  into  civilization.  Let  a 
farmer  in  an  old  settled  neighborhood  try  to  introduce 
new  crops  or  methods,  and  he  will  find  this  out.  Here 
is  a  note  from  a  man  in  a  western  State  which  tells 
something  of  it : 

There  is  not  a  silo  within  10  miles  of  my  farm,  ami 
the  farmers  all  argue  against  II,  one  even  Hint  lie  would 
not  have  it  because  of  the  hard  work  It  lakes  lo  fill.  But 
they  argued  against  the  20-foot  harrow  and  the  gang 
plow,  hut  found  that  In  this  day  of  scarce  farm  help 
(lie  gang  plow,  the  wider  harrow,  and  eight  foot  hinder  are 
real  necessities.  1  am  not  discouraged;  I  will  have  a  silo. 

We  advise  our  friend  to  hang  on  and  put  up  his  silo. 
Tie  will  demonstrate  its  value,  and  those  who  now 
argue  against  it  will  follow.  Then  will  follow  Alfalfa 
culture,  l he  reasonable  use  of  fertilizers  and  other  things 
which  are  a  part  of  modern  farming.  We  know  just 
how  this  man  feels  in  the  face  of  criticism.  He  can 
have  only  one  convincing  argument — works. 

* 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  our  withholding 
the  names  of  “buyer”  and  “breeder”  in  the  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  controversy,  since  they  have  been  made  public  by  an¬ 
other  paper.  Our  object  in  withholding  names  was  to 
protect  both  parties.  We  desired  first  to  induce  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  to  make  a  thorough  investigation,  and  thus 
place  the  responsibility.  They  would  he  brought  into 
the  case  even  if  it  were  carried  into  court.  In  a  letter 
to  us  Mr.  Dawley  complained  that  he  could  not  hold  us 
responsible  because  we  had  not  used  his  name.  The 
following  extract  is  made  from  our  reply: 

As  regards  any  liability  for  wlint  wo  have  said  wo  have 
withhold  your  name  from  (ho  llrsl  In  order  to  protect  you, 
and  not  In  any  way  from  any  fear  of  liability.  We  are 
at  any  lime  ready  to  acknowledge  the  connection  and 
assume  squarely  full  responsibility  for  anything  we  have 
published. 

We  asked  Mr.  Dawley  what  he  wanted  us  to  print 
as  his  side  of  the  case,  hut  he  has  not  vet  replied  to  that 
question.  As  between  the  two  principals  in  this  dis¬ 
pute  we  take  no  sides.  The  charges  made  by  each  of 
these  men  and  their  friends  are  about  equal  in  severity 
and  alleged  crime.  At  this  time  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  equity  of  the  trade  which  involved  these  cattle, 
or  with  the  character  or  reputation  of  either  or  both 
the  parties.  We  do  claim  that  there  is  a  mix-up  in  this 
herd  of  Jerseys.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  present  owner,  is  not 
able  to  identify  them,  and  as  the  case  stands  it  is  not 
possible  to  register  their  offspring  correctly.  We  in¬ 
sist  that  it  is  the  duly  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  to  straighten 
out  the  tangle,  and  place  the  responsibility  for  error  or 
fraud,  if  there  be  any,  where  it  belongs.  As  will  be  seen 
on  the  next  page  all  the  parties  directly  involved  allege 
they  want  this  done. 

* 

We  think  the  time  has  come  when  our  experiment 
stations  should  conduct  experiments  to  show  whether 
“floats”  or  raw  phosphate  is  made  more  soluble  by  the 
action  of  stable  manure.  As  we  have  often  explained 
these  "floats”  represent  the  powdered  phosphate  rock. 
We  have  been  taught  for  years  that  it  is  useless  for  us 
to  put  the  “floats”  on  our  soil  until  they  have  been 
“cut”  or  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid.  This  process 
adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  phosphoric  acid.  Is  there 


any  way  of  reducing  this  cost  by  making  the  phosphoric 
acid  available  by  the  chemical  processes  which  work 
out  on  our  own  farms?  Men  like  T’rof.  Sanborn  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Prof.  Hopkins  in  Illinois  have  cer¬ 
tainly  obtained  fair  results  by  using  the  raw  floats.  In 
Illinois  this  success  seems  to  depend  upon  having  a 
naturally  rich  soil  well  filled  with  decaying  luimus. 
Our  experience  indicates  that  we  could  use  the  “floats” 
on  turnips  or  buckwheat  and  obtain  fair  growth.  Then 
by  turning  these  crops  under  other  crops. would  he  well 
fed.  Most  farmers  do  not  want  to  wait  so  long  for  the 
phosphoric  acid  to  become  available.  Chemical  changes 
take  place  in  the  manure  pile.  Are  they  strong  enough 
to  affect  the  “floats”  somewhat  as  the  sulphuric  acid 
does?  This  is  what  the  experiment  station  should  learn 
for  us.  Most  of  us  know  that  hones  or  dead  animals 
buried  in  a  hot  manure  pile  become  softened  or  broken 
up.  When  we  pack  hones  in  a  barrel  and  keep  them 
wet  with  liquid  manure  we  know  that  the  bones  can  be 
smashed  with  hammer  or  spade.  Docs  this  show  that 
the  fl  oats  will  he  softened  in  the  same  way?  Of  course, 
we  know  that  the  bones  are  different  from  the  rock, 
and  more  easily  broken  up,  yet  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  learn  if  it  is  possible  to  make  the  manure  pile  a 
factory  as  well  as  a  bank! 

* 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  request  from  some 
city  friend  to  know  where  a  box  of  good  apples  can 
be  bought  at  a  fair  price.  The  boxes  of  apples  from  the 
Pacific  coast  cost  too  much  for  the  average  city  man. 
The  growers  in  the  East  do  not  seem  able  to  realize 
that  the  flat  dwellers  in  the  large  cities  cannot  keep  a 
barrel  of  apples  on  hand.  There  is  no  room  for  such  a 
large  package  in  the  flat,  and  the  fruit  will  not  keep  in 
these  steam-heated  places  much  over  two  weeks.  The 
flat  dweller  must  have  a  smaller  package,  or  buy  a  few 
apples  at  a  time — paying  ruinous  prices  for  them.  The 
result  is  that  the  consumption  of  apples  is  about  half 
of  what  it  should  be  by  such  people.  The  bushel  box 
package,  filled  with  good  fruit,  uniformly  packed,  and 
sold  at  $2  or  a  little  more,  handled  in  the  right  way, 
would  give  eastern  fruit  growers  a  great  opportunity. 

I  he  retail  fruit  dealers  demand  such  extravagant  prices 
that  people  cannot  buy.  Others  are  thinking  about  this 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  from  The  Fruitman’s 
Guide : 

One  of  these  line  days  some  syndicate  of  men  with  hralns 
and  money  to  back  Hie  brains*  will  awake  (o  (lie  possi¬ 
bilities  latent  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  business.  They 
will  establish  a  chain  of  stores,  similar  very  possibly,  In 
some  respects  lo  those  of  the  United  Elgar  Stores;  they 
will  tlx  them  up  attractively  and  they  will  sell  good  fruits 
and  good  vegetables  at  a  price  that  “lives  and  lets  live." 
Then  the  retail  dealer  will  wonder  what  struck  him  and 
will  doubtless  begin  to  shriek  about  the  “trusts"  and 
their  acciirscdness. 

Why  should  we  wait  until  this  “syndicate”  steps  in  to 
fill  another  place  between  the  fruit  grower  and  fruit 
eater?  Why  not  do  it  ourselves?  The  New  York- 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  is  organized  for  busi¬ 
ness.  I  here  is  no  part  of  their  business  so  important 
as  the  one  of  better  prices.  The  Association  might  well 
try  the  experiment  of  packing  several  thousand  boxes 
of  apples,  storing  them  here,  selling  at  retail ! 


BREVITIES. 

Uncle  Sam  tins  12,575  reindeer  In  Alaska. 

Tine  sunny  side  of  life  |s  better  Hum  the  seamy  side. 

In  what  way  have  you  made  Hie  world  belter  bv  I tvlna 
In  It? 

It  Is  not  too  early  to  start  laying  out  the  garden — on 
paper. 

When  does  a  rose  became  a  rubber  plnnl?  When  It 
I  urns  your  head. 

Which  do  you  call  nearer  death — fuilli  without  works 
or  work  without  faith? 

In  1905  $t 0,455,887  worth  of  timber  was  used  In  the 
mines  In  this  country.  Forestry  will  pay. 

Hop  help  the  man  who  grows  loo  far  away  from  child¬ 
hood.  Surely  no  one  else  can  help  him  ! 

Now  Indiana  Is  to  have  a  “seed  corn"  train  running 
through  Hie  Slate  with  experts  aboard  lo  talk  corn. 

No  use  talking,  surface  water  Is  good  to  bathe  the  surface 
of  the  body,  but  It  is  well  to  keep  It  from  the  Inside. 

\\  E  regard  whole  oats  as  a  dangerous  food  for  cattle. 
They  often  gather  In  the  third  stomach  and  make  trouble. 

Two  things  hard  to  find — a  drunkard  who  Is  a  large 
enler  of  apples  and  discord  In  the  home  of  a  first-class 
bread  maker. 

The  New  York  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  Hint 
.'U)l  animals  suffering  with  tuberculosis  were  killed  last 
year.  The  compensation  was  $5,222.20.  A  little  over  $17 
per  cow  seems  small  pay. 

If  the  vegetable  bins  show  nothing  but  potatoes  and  n 
few  elderly  turnips  or  cabbage  at  this  season,  the  men 
folks  may  he  led  to  see  the  advantages  of  a  good  garden 
every  lime  they  eat  their  dinner. 

Last  year  we  gave  the  story  of  D.  L.  Hartman’s  success 
at  market  gardening.  Then  came  the  report  of  n  fierce 
rain  or  cloudburst  which  seemed  lo  have  ruined  the  year’s 
crops.  Now.  Mr.  Hartman  writes:  “Gradually  tilings  grew 
a  new  backbone  and  we  have  had  a  very  fair  season 
after  all.  Nol  so  good  as  last  year,  but  still  quite 
satisfactory."  'litis  growing  “a  new  backbone”  Is  what 
keeps  the  world  going. 
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FACTS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

1  here  zoos  and  is  absolutely  nothing  to  investigate .** 

In  its  issue  for  January  24  The  Country  Gentleman 
prints  what  we  assume  to  be  the  railroad  train  which  it 
recently  said  might  run  over  us.  Here  it  is: 

(  oni plying  with  request h  from  a  number  of  renders,  we 
will  give  the  full  facts  In  relation  to  the  absurd  charge 
against  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  which  Thb  Rural 
Ni;w-\ orkkr  has  been  misled  Into  making,  the  charge  that 
that,  association  has  undertaken  to  “whitewash”  one  of  its 
members,  accused  of  misrepresenting  the  age  of  certain 
cuttle  sold  by  him.  The  charge  presented  to  t lie  club  Is  as 
below  : 

Isaac  c.  Rogers  does  solemnly  affirm  ns  follows:  That 
lie  resides  In  Sparta,  Livingston  County,  New  York;  and 
•  bat  on  or  about  November -21,  1005.  deponent  purchased  of 
K.  1C.  Hawley,  of  Fayetteville,  Onondaga  County,  New  York, 
for  I  he  Rogers  Nurseries,  ten  head  of  Jersey  cattle,  all  of 
which  cattle  said  Hawley  claimed  were  registered  with  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  that  In  or  about  the  month  of 
April,  100(1,  said  herd  was  examined  by  I)r.  C.  I).  Sinead,  of 
Logan,  N.  Y„  who  states  that  in  his  opinion  as  a  lodge 
of  Jersey  cattle,  the  animal  said  Hawley  claims  to  be  Hots 
home  Queen  Carey.  No.  193277,  registered  as  coming  5  years 
old,  is  hut  three  years  old:  that  deponent  Is  informed' that 
Itotshome  Helen  Stanley,  105203.  is-  registered  as  a  3-year- 
old  and  as  a  full  sister  of  Dotshome  Queen  Carey.  Depo¬ 
nent  further  says  that  the  animal  represented  hy  said  Haw¬ 
ley  to  be  Dotshome  Harmony,  103207,  registered  as  a  2  year- 
old.  Is.  stated  to  lie  past  5,  coming  (i.  by  said  Sinead.  ‘  De¬ 
ponent  further  says  that  said  Sinead  'tells  him  that  the 
animal  registered  by  said  Hawley  to  bo  Dotshome  Matilda 
Naiad  Mil  l<>3  as  a  2-year-old.  coining  3,  Is  at  least  7  years 
old.  and  deponent  further  says  that  said  animal  was  marked 
by  said  Hawley  in  the  presence  of  this  deponent  as  Kittv 
l>.  A.  (dark  cow),  and  was  at  that  lime  represented  hy  him 
to  lx*  a  5-year  old  (now  coming  (i). 

Then,  having  started  the  train,  our  friend  puts  on 
steam  in  its  characteristic  classic  style: 

It  will  lie  seen  that  every  charge  rests  absolutely  on 
something  that  Hr.  Sinead  is  reported  to  have  said;  and 
Mr.  Hawley  submitted  to  the  dub  a  letter  from  Hr.  Sinead, 
saying  :  "I  see  no  material  difference  in  your  statement  and 
my  opinion  regarding  ages."  This  of  course  knocked  (ho 
ground  completely  out  from  under  Mr.  Rogers'  feet;  there 
was  and  Is  absolutely  nothing  to  investigate. 

We  ought  to  feel  crushed,  but  somehow  we  feel  more 
like  investigating  a  few  of  those  “facts.”  The  charge 
docs  not  rest  entirely  upon  Dr.  Sinead's  statement.  At 
the  end  of  his  affidavit  (printed  above)  Mr.  Rogers 
affirms  that  Mr.  Dawley  marked  the  animal  which  Dr. 
Sinead  says  is  over  seven  as  another  cow  five  years 
coming  six.  Thus  Mr.  Dawley  seems  to  he  a  good  wit¬ 
ness  for  Mr.  Rogers,  for  if  he  is  right — the  cow  cannot 
he  No.  191403.  \\  r  also  submit  for  the  attention  of  our 

friend  the  following: 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  Livings  ton.  SS. 

Chester  I.  Hunt,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  ho  resides 
at  Hunt,  N.  Y.  That  on  April  17th.  1906.  he  was  at  I  ho 
farm  of  Mr.  1.  C.  Rogers,  at  Hansville,  N.  Y.,  and  there  met 


Mr.  I<\  E.  Hawley.  That  Mr.  Rogers  and  deponent  there 
requested  Mr.  Hawley  to  identify  the  cows  and  tell  their 
ages  as  registered  with  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  as  he  alone  could 
straighten  out  the  matter.  Ho  refused  to  do  so,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  and  deponent  then  told  him  that  an  impartial  in¬ 
vestigation  would  l>c  requested  from  the  A.  J.  c.  C.  unless 
he  could  identify  the  cows  and  make  the  register  papers  of 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  compare  with  the  cattle  both  as  regards 
age  and  name.  He  then  told  deponent  that  he  feared  no 
investigation,  as  lie  already  knew  who  would  be  on  the 
committee  In  case  an  investigation  was  held. 

CllKSTKIt  I.  HUNT. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this*  15th  day  of  December,  1900. 

Geo.  R.  Graves, 

Notary  Public. 

Bear  in  mind  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  lias  done  nothing 
but  call  for  a  fair  investigation.  We  make  no  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rogers  or  against  Mr.  Dawley. 
Our  only  charge  is  that  the  executive  committee  prom¬ 
ised  to  investigate  this  case  and  then,  by  what  seems 
to  us  like  a  repudiation  of  this  promise,  failed  to  do  so. 

For  the  further  information  of  our  respected  friend 
we  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Dawley  on  De¬ 
cember  30 : 

‘7  demanded  of  the  American.  Jersey  Cattle  Club  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  matter." 

This  will  show  perhaps  that  Mr.  Dawley  does  not 
agree  with  The  Country  Gentleman  as  to  the  need  of 
an  investigation. 

As  for  Dr.  Sinead,  lie  went  to  see  the  cattle  April 
20.  A  copy*  of  bis  notes  will  show  that  he  said  two 
black  heifers  recorded  as  being  from  the  same  sire  and 
dam  could  not  be  sisters,  there  being  only  a  few  months 
difference  in  their  ages!  He  also  said  the  cow  last 
named  in  Mr.  Rogers’  statement  was  at  least  seven 
years  old.  Dr.  Smead  would  not  certify  to  his  state¬ 
ment  after  be  learned  that  Mr.  Dawley  sold  the  cat¬ 
tle.  When  asked  to  do  so  he  wrote  on  May  16— three 
weeks  after  his  visit : 

In  answer  to  yours  requesting  a  statement,  will  say  1 
lmvo  again  written  Mr.  Dawley  advising  him  most  urgently 
to  arbitrate  Or  Bottle  tills  matter.  He  did  not  answer  my 
drst  letter,  and  if  he  fails  to  answer  this  one,  then  I  will 
make  the  statement  yon  ask,  and  forward  to  you  for  you 
to  use  as  you  desire.  c.  i>.  smead. 

On  May  18  Dr.  Smead  heard  from  Mr.  Dawley,  who 
accused  Mr.  Rogers  of  being  “the  most  consummate 
liar”  he  ever  met,  “and  along  with  that  a  thorough 
villain.”  Mr.  Dawley  gave  the  following  explanation 
about  the  cattle: 

This  lot  of  young  heifers  are  a  bunch  thnt  were  kept  in 
the  barn  until  they  were  about  18  months  old.  and  were 
mrced  Just  as  heavily  as  we  could  possibly  force  them, 
home  of  the  same  lot.  were  sold  for  show  animals,  which 
were  put  out  In  the  ring  last  Kali.  Every  one  of  them  was 
born  with  from  four  to  eight  well-developed  teeth,  ami  they 
have  been  precocious  and  strong,  hearty  animals.  They 
were  not  bred  as  early  as  we  have  usually  bred  our  heifers 
as  l  was  anxious  to  try  the  rad  of  growing  them  and 
developing  litem  to  come  in  when  about  30  months  old.  but 


(lie  experiment,  so  far  as  lltese  animals  were  concerned,  did 
not  turn  out  well,  and,  as  I  say,  they  were  sold  as  a  job  lot. 

l  itis  seemed  to  satisfy  Dr.  Smead,  who  wrote : 

Your  explanation  of  the  pushing  of  these  heifers  hard 
In  early  life  will  account  for  the  early  shedding  and 
development  of  their  teeth.  I.  therefore,  see  no  material 
difference  In.  your  statement  and  my  opinion  regarding  ages. 

This  makes  no  reference  to  the  cow  which  Dr.  Smead 
says  was  at  least  seven  years,  and  stands  under  her 
number  as  having  been  dropped  August  31,  1903!  If  this 
explanation  of  the  teeth  satisfied  Dr.  Smead  with  re¬ 
gard  to  all  the  cattle  lie  evidently  forgot  that  he  called 
one  cow  four  years  older  and  another  two  years  younger 
than  their  recorded  ages!  The  forcing  process  must 
have  made  one  cow  appear  older  and  the  other  younger. 

Later  Dr.  Smead  wrote  us,  hoping  that  the  matter 
could  be  settled  between  the  two  men.  We  told  him, 
among  other  things,  that  were  we  in  Mr.  Dawley’s  place 
we  would  not  sleep  over  night  until  cvcrv  taint  of  sus¬ 
picion  was  wiped  out.  To  this  Dr.  Smead  replied  on 
May  31,  and  we  particularly  request  our  contemporary 
to  read  every  word  of  his  letter ! 

After  carefully  perusing  your  letter,  I  am  not  sure  but 
you  are  right  in  advising  a  full  investigation  by  the  A.  J. 

<  .  (!,  As  you  state,  (he  charges  of  Mr.  Rogers  arc  serious 
ones.  I  fully  agree  with  you  in  regard  to  what  you  say 
In  relation  to  live-stock  registration  In  general.  'My  ex¬ 
perience  with  some  of  them  leads  me  to  sav  there  is  a 
whole  lot  of  fake  In  II.  There  Is  no  question  but  what  under 
the  management  of  most  of  them  a  lot  of  animals  are  being 
recorded  that  are  far  from  being  as  represented  in  their 
breeding,  and,  again,  many  a  miserable,  Inferior  animal  Is 
nit  on  the  record  on  purpose  to  sell  to  those  who  arc  uii- 
nfortned  to  improve  their  (locks  and  herds  with.  The  ro- 
snii  is  Injury  Is  being  done  to  the  live  stock  Industries  of 
litis  country  by  reason  of  it.  In  the  show  ring  every  year 
Whore  I  am  called  to  Judge  I  find  animals  of  lit  He’  merit, 
oilier  than  a  registry  certificate  In  some  record  association. 
People  arc  believing  that  if  an  animal  Is  Imported  it  is 
purely  bred,  and.  In  fact,  about  all  any  American  record 
association  goes  back  to  Is*  Importation.  On  the  Island  of 
Jersey  no  attention,  I  am  Informed.  Is  paid  to  pedigree.  In 
France  government  approval  Is  all  that  is  required.  In 
England  no  attention  is  paid  to  recording  anything  but 
males,  hence  what  do  we  get  when  we  Import  animals  to 
llils  country  to  start  our  herd  and  flock  books  with?  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  but  good  grade  animals,  and  I  notice  a  lot 
of  them  are  not  even  superior  grades.  I  fully  agree  with 
you  iu  saying  the  live  stock  records  of  Ibis  conn  try  need 
investigation.  A  goodly  per  cent,  of  them  are  got  up  sim¬ 
ply  to  boom  speculators'  business,  and  Hie  farmer  Is  not 
benefited  as  much  ns  he  should  be  by  reason  of  registered 
animals  when  he  buys  them  to  Improve  Ills  farm  stock  with. 
There  Is  a  lack  of  prepotency  simply  because  there  is  a 
lack  of  line  breeding  enough  back  of  it  to  develop  prepa¬ 
tency.  I  will  frankly  say  I  think  there  Is  a  field  for  the 
agricultural  press  to  work  upon  In  bringing  these  matters 
before  the  public.  J'erhnps  the  pending  trouble  between 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Hawley  will,  before*  It  Is  through  with, 
bring  out  through  Tub  It.  N.-Y.  something  which  will  benefit 
us  all.  c.  I).  SMKAD. 

Now  The  Country  Gentleman  says  there  is  “nothing  to 
investigate.”  We  have  shown  that  Mr.  Rogers  asked 
for  an  investigation,  that  Mr.  Dawley  demanded  otic, 
and  that  Dr.  Smead  welcomed  one!  We  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  suggest  to  our  esteemed  contemporary  that 
sensible  Americans  will  bow  to  a  fact,  but  have  no  re¬ 
spect  for  a  sneer. 


Dallas,  Texas,  April  1  7,  1  900. 

“We  have  gotten  better  results  from  the  Ruberoid 
Roofing  than  any  other  roofing  of  this  style  which 
we  have  tried,  and  we  will  probably  use  3000 
squares  of  this  roof  during  the  year  1  906.  In  fact, 
where  we  must  contend  with  coal  smoke,  we  have 
decided  that  we  cannot  afford  to  use  any  other 
kind  of  composition  roofing.  Yours  truly, 

B.  S.  WATHEN,  Chief  Engineer, 

The  Toxaa  &  Pacific  Railway  Company.” 
Such  a  recommendation  from  a  prominent  railroad 
company,  who  for  many  years  has  used  Ruberoid 
under  the  severest  conditions,  only  confirms  the 
universal  verdict  that 

RUBEROID  ROOFING  IS  THE  BEST 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  SAMPLES. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

Genehal  Offices  :  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  CHICAGO,  CINCINNATI,  ST.  LOUIS,  ATLANTA,  KANSAS  ClTY,  BOSTON. 
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...  ,  can  handle  it 

With  least  possible  effort. 

The  No.  JJ  Mower  is 
chain  driven,  has  spe¬ 
cial  steel  lock  chain 
and  adjustable  tight¬ 
ener:  powerful  and 
strong,  built  to  do 
the  work  without 
getting  out  of 


Hero  is 
the  Mower 
that’s  inado 
a  host  of  friends 
among  farmers. 
A  machine,  like 
a  man,  is  known 
by  its  w orks. 
That’s  why  t  h  o 
.Johnston  Mower, 
No.  O  makes  friends— its 
work  recommends  it  to 
the  man  who  needs  a 
mower. 

It  Is  roller  bearing— 

that  makes  it  easy  on 
the  team:  levers  and 
o  on  ven  font  foot-lifts 
make  it  easy  on  the 
m  a  n  —  h  o 


.NOT  IN 
THE  TRUST 


AND  THE 
Numbei 


name 


CHAIN 

DRIVE 


order  or 

breaking  down  |Vl  (  lWr  .1 
just  when  the 

Srass  needs  cutting  and 
elay  means  loss. 

The  .Johnston  Book 

describes  the  No.  J)  Mower-tells  all 
its  good  points  and  illustrates  features 
every  farmer  will  bo  Interested  in.  It 
also  describes  our  complete  line  of 
“Not  In  the  Trust,’’  tools  for  the 
up-to-date  farmer.  For  over  52  years 
tuo  name  “Johnston’’  has  stood 
for  high  quality  In  farm 
DOJs.  It  meuns  even 
more  today.  Not  a 
tool  leaves  the 
Johnston  factory 
that  Isn't  the 
best  that  skill 
t  a  n  d  experience 

\ II  can  build,  und  the 
best  for  the  work  for 
which  it  is  Intended.  Al¬ 
ways  look  for  the  name— It’s  a 
guarantee.  Write  for  the 
book  today,  it’s  free. 

The  Johuston  Harvester  Co. 

Box  701.  Butaviu,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

ADVICE  WORTH  NOTING 


Copy  )  Dayton,  Ohio,  January  1,  1907. 

At  the  doso  of  our  first  year's  work  operating  under  tin*  “Hand 
Separator"  plan  we  line!  that  our  success  lias  been  fully  up  to  expectations. 

One  of  the  main  points  of  doubt  with  us  was  the  ability  to  produce  a 
high  grade  butter  from  cream  so  gat  hered,  hut  the  year's  demand  for  our 
butter  and  the  many  high  scores  we  have  received  lias  proved  that  the 
"Hand  Separator"  plan  Is  the  best  both  for  creamery  and  patron. 

When  wo  decided  to  enter  upon  this  system  we  naturally  desired  to 
place  the  best  separator  with  the  farmer  and  our  previous  experience 
with  power  machines  and  with  such  hand  separators  as  were  in  our 
territory  had  demonstrated  to  us  t  hnt,thu  De  Laval  was  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  While  the  first  cost  to  the  patron  may  Ihj  a  little  more  and  our 
margin  of  profit  is  less  t  han  on  many  others,  our  year’s  experience  has 
demonst  rat  ed  to  us  that  our  choice  was  wisely  made. 

We  are  now  receiving  cream  from  about  fifteen  hundred  hand 
separators  90#  of  which  are  l>e  Laval  machines,  and  we  believe  we  can 
truthfully  say  that  In  each  Instance  they  are  highly  sat  isfactory. 

We  have  renewed  our  contract  another  year  for  the  De  Laval 
agency  and  our  prospects  are  very  bright  for  even  a  better  year  titan  the 
one  just  passed.  THE  CONOVER  CREAMERY  CO„ 

By  VtCTott  A.  Conovbh,  Gen'l  Mgr. 

The  Conover  Co.  are  the  biggest  “Farm  Separator”  cream 
gatherers  east  of  Illinois,  having  built  up  their  immense  busi¬ 
ness  through  patrons  who  are  almost  exclusively  DE  LAVAL 
users  At  the  1906  Ohio  State  Fair  their  butter  scored  98  and 
highest  of  all  exhibits.  If  you  would  profit  by  their  experience 
send  for  a  DE  LAVAL  catalog  and  the  name  of  our  nearest 
local  agent.  Write  today  before  your  cows  begin  to  freshen. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Handolph  Sc  Canal  Streets 
CHICAGO 
1213  Sl  1215  Filbert  Street 

Philadelphia 

Orumm  Sc  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


(leBeral  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  Sc  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


REID’Sd 


Coolers 


Simpletit  and  boat  that  money  can 
buy.  Kuey  to  clean.  Guaranteed 
to  give  Wiusfxctton  or  money 
rerun  tied.  We  well  everything 
for  the  dairy  and  ttreiiniery,  dot 
our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

A.  H.  REIO  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


as 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

jSTANCHION 

^  W  rite  for  Prices. 

KOCHK8TKK  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  y  Frank  St.,  Kocheater,  N.  Y. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

TALKING  IN  THEIR  SLEEP. 

“You  think  I'm  dead," 

The  apple  tree  said, 

“Because  I  have  never  a  leaf  to  show, 
Because  I  stoop 
And  my  branches  droop, 

And  the  dull,  gray  mosses  over  me  grow; 
But  I'm  alive  in  trunk  and  shoot. 

The  buds  of  next  May 
I  fold  away 

But  I  pity  the  withered  grass  at  my  root.” 

“You  think  I'm  dead,” 

The  quick  grass  said, 

“Because  I  have  parted  with  stem  and  blade. 
But  under  the  ground 
I'm  safe  and  sound, 

With  the  snow's  thick  blanket  over  me  laid. 
I'm  alive  and  ready  to  shoot 

Should  the  Spring  of  the  year 
Come  dancing  here. 

But  I  pity  the  flower  without  branch  or  root.” 

“You  think  I'm  dead,” 

A  soft  voice  said. 

“Because  not  a  branch  or  root  I  own. 

I  never  have  died, 

But  close  I  hide 

In  a  plumy  seed  that  the  wind  has  sown. 
Patient  I  wait  through  the  long  Winter  hours 
You  will  see  me  again, 

I  shall  laugh  at  you  then 
Out  of  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  flowers." 

— Edith  M.  Thomas. 

• 

A  convenient  little  postage  stamp  hold¬ 
er  is  a  book  formed  of  six  or  eight  pages 
of  paraffin  paper,  in  size  about  two  by 
four  inches.  The  covers  arc  made  of 
colored  cardboard,  decorated  with  the 
word  “Stamps”  in  ornamental  lettering, 
and  a  border  of  foreign  postage  stamps, 
pasted  on  in  an  ornamental  design.  1  he 
covers  and  leaves  are  bound  together  by 
a  lacing  of  silk  cord  at  one  end. 


A  clothespin  pen-wiper  gives  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  young  woman 
who  first  invented  them  has  made  money 
from  her  idea.  T  he  clothespin  is  used 
for  the  frame,  and  the  little  lady’s  frilly 
skirts  are  used  to  wipe  the  pens  on.  A 
great  deal  of  variety  can  be  given  these 
trifles  by  varying  the  costume.  Little 
witches  in  black  and  red,  with  frilled  bon¬ 
nets,  are  very  effective. 

* 

Egg  toast  is  a  southern  supper  dish  that 
will  be  found  excellent.  Butter  a  shal¬ 
low  pudding  dish,  put  in  it  a  layer  of 
toast,  cut  into  narrow  strips,  then  a  layer 
of  hard-boiled  whites  of  eggs,  cut  into 
slices,  then  another  layer  of  toast.  Put 
over  this  the  yolks  of  the  hard-boiled 
eggs,  riccd  by  passing  through  a  vege¬ 
table  press;  then  pour  over  all  a  rich 
cream  sauce  highly  seasoned,  and  place 
in  the  oven  until  it  is  well  browned. 

* 

That  discussion  of  the  cost  of  a 
woman’s  clothes  is  suggestive  rather  than 
conclusive.  One  woman  may  look  better 
dressed  on  $6.r>  a  year  than  another  on 
$100.  Any  woman  with  a  limited  purse 
must  select  everything  in  harmony;  if 
her  best  gown  last  year  was  plum  color 
she  must  not  give  way  this  season  to  a 
fancy  for  a  red  hat.  She  must  not  buy 
jackets  or  suits  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  and  she  must  take  advantage  of 
special  sales  as  far  as  possible.  This 
does  not  mean  that  she  has  to  wait  until 
Spring  before  she  can  get  a  bargain  in 
Winter  clothes,  for  in  New  York,  at  least, 
the  leading  stores  begin  clearing  out  Win¬ 
ter  stock  by  the  middle  of  December ;  the 
windows  are  full  of  Spring  goods  the 
first  week  in  January.  This  is  due  to 
the  demands  of  southern  tourists,  but  it 
makes  shopping  easier  for  stav-at-homc 
women,  too.  Wash  goods  must  be  select¬ 
ed  for  their  laundering  qualities,  and 
not  merely  because  they  look  dainty ; 
many  pretty  figured  lawns  and  dimities 
fade  badly,  and  are  thus  shabby  while 
still  new.  Perishable  trimmings  of  ma- 
line  or  chiffon  and  delicate  flowers  are 
wasteful  in  millinery,  even  on  a  best  hat. 


Economical  dressing  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  dowdy  and  unbecoming  wardrobe; 
if  a  woman’s  taste  is  defective  no  amount 
of  money  makes  her  look  well  dressed. 
Some  of  the  figures  submitted  seem  to  us 
to  show  a  lack  of  proportion  which  would 
result  in  unsatisfactory  buying,  but 
then  we  all  have  our  personal  opinions 
on  such  matters.  In  our  own  buying 
we  should  substitute  a  muff,  which  we 
regard  as  a  necessity,  for  a  fur  scarf  or 
boa,  which  is  to  us  merely  a  source  of 
sore  throat,  but  many  other  women  would 
disagree  with  our  opinion  here;  however, 
the  fur  piece  should  not  be  bought  oft- 
ener  than  every  third  of  fourth  season, 
where  economy  is  an  object. 

* 

Most  publications  addressed  to  women 
nowadays  have  much  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  beauty  culture.  1  hey  discuss  mas¬ 
sage  and  steam  baths,  skin  foods,  hair 
tonics  and  calisthenic  exercises — all  doubt¬ 
less  very  good  in  their  proper  place.  But 
to  our  mind  some  of  the  best  advice  ever 
given  is  the  following,  from  a  writer 
in  the  Outing  Magazine: 

If  I  wore  asked  what  was  the  greatest 
foe  to  beauty  in  both  man  and  woman,  I 
would  say,  not  errors  in  diet,  not  lack  of 
exercise,  not  overwork,  not  corsets,  not  any 
one  of  these,  but  bad  mental  habits.  If  we 
observe  closely  the  faces  of  the  people  we 
meet  at  random  on  the  street,  at  the  theatre 
or  in  the  great  shops,  we  will  observe  that 
nearly  all  of  them  are  characterized  by  the 
lined  mouth,  the  drawn  brows  and  other  fa¬ 
cial  disfigurements  which  accompany  had 
mental  states.  What  do  I  mean  by  bad 
mental  states?  I  mean  anger,  fear,  worry, 
anxiety,  irritability,  regret,  envy,  jealousy, 
lack  of  trust  in  one's  self  and  in  the  Great 
Q0Od_aii  these  are  bad  mental  states;  and 
all  these  destroy  beauty,  not  only  by  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  action  of  the  vital  organs, 
but  by  directly  disfiguring  the  expression  of 
the  face.  Unless  the  beauty-seeking  young 
woman  is  prepared  to  cultivate  deliberately 
good  nature,  kindness,  calmness,  cheerfulness 
even  to  hilarity — unless  she  is  prepared  to 
conquer  deliberately  all  tendencies  to  the  bad 
mental  states  above  mentioned,  there  will  he 
little  or  no  results  from  efforts  to  develop 
in  herself  that  most  divine  gift  of  beauty. 

* 

The  recent  catastrophe  in  Jamaica  re¬ 
calls  the  former  misfortunes  of  earth¬ 
quake,  tidal  waves,  hurricanes,  pestilence 
and  fire  that  brought  disaster  upon  the 
island.  In  1692  Narcissus  Luttrell,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  London,  wrote  in  his  diary  this 
account  of  the  earthquake  which  occurred 
on  June  7  of  that  year: 

We  have  this  further  account  from  Ja¬ 
maica  of  the  terrible  earthquake  there,  which 
in  less  than  three  minutes  laid  levell  the 
greatest  part  of  the  houses  in  Port  Royall, 
and  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
letter  sayes,  I  cannot  sufficiently  represent 
the  terrible  circumstances  that  attended  it: 
the  earth  swelled  with  a  dismal  humming 
noise,  the  houses  fell,  the  earth  opened  in 
many  places,  the  graves  gave  up  some  of 
their  dead,  the  tomb  stones  ratled  together: 


at  last  tlie  earth  sunk  below  the  water,  and 
the  sea  overwhelmed  great  numbers  of  people, 
whose  shrieks  and  groanes  made  a  lamentable 
eccho ;  the  earth  opened  both  behind  and  be¬ 
fore  me  within  two  feet  of  my  feet,  and  that 
place  on  which  I  stood,  trembled  exceedingly ; 
the  water  immediately  boyled  up  upon  the 
opening  of  the  earth,  but  it  pleased  God  to 
preserve  me  by  the  help  of  a  brick  wall  and 
shed,  which  sunk  me  in  so  low  in  the  earth 
that  I  could  not  reach  the  top  of  it:  from 
thence  I  got.  to  the  top  of  a  high  house,  and 
walked  upon  the  timbers  and  rafters  of 
broken  houses  until  a  ship's  boate  took  me  in 
The  mountains  are  miserably  shattered,  the 
rocks  are  broken,  the  houses  all  the  island 
are  laid  flat,  excepting  some  few,  as  I  can 
hear  of. 

Certainly  the  accounts  of  recent  disas¬ 
ter  do  not  give  any  more  vivid  picture 
than  Mr.  Luttrell,  who  is  as  lucid  in  lan¬ 
guage  as  lie  is  independent  in  orthog¬ 
raphy.  _ 

Two  Chocolate  Recipes. 

Here  are  two  useful  recipes.  The 
fudge  I  have  never  known  to  fail  of  be¬ 
ing  good.  If  one  wishes,  vanilla  may  be 
added,  but  it  is  good  without,  and  one 
may  use  brOwn  sugar  if  it  is  wanted 
richer.  The  cake  is  nice  and  rich  tasting, 
although  it  takes  but  one  egg,  which  is  a 
consideration  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  I  have  found  that  with  rich 
milk  and  the  fat  in  the  chocolate  there 
is  no  need  of  any  butter.  The  filling  for 
the  cake,  or  the  frosting  as  the  case  may 
he,  is  made  of  powdered  sugar  mixed 
with  a  little  milk,  and  a  little  butter  and 
flavoring  added. 

Fudge. — Two  cups  sugar,  two  squares 
chocolate,  /2  cup  milk.  Boil  till  a  little 
dropped  in  cold  water  can  be  gathered 
into  a  soft  waxy  ball  between  the  fin¬ 
gers.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  add 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Beat  till  thick 
and  creamy  or  til]  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  can  be  seen  when  the  spoon  is  drawn 
across  it. 

Brown  Stone  Front  Cake. — Two  squares 
chocolate,  one  egg  beaten,  /2  cup  milk 
cooked  together  till  thick.  Cool  and  add 
one  cup  sugar,  y2  cup  milk  in  which  is 
dissolved  one  rounding  teaspoonful  soda, 
pinch  of  salt,  l'/t  cup  flour.  s.  b.  r. 
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Girls  who  are 
studying  hard 
or  growing 
fast  need 
something  to  give 
them  strength. 

Scott9  s 
Emulsion 
makes  rich  blood, 
fat  and  nerve 
force.  It  keeps 
a  girl  alert,  active, 
vigorous  and 
beautiful. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 
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Why  Not  Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices 

and  Save 


Money  on 
Everything 

Over  75,000 

labor-saving, 
money-saving  arti¬ 
cles  for  farm,  home 
anfi  shop,  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  illustrated 
and  priced  in  Big 
New  Catalog  No.  02. 

We  will  sell  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices 
the  following  goods 
in  small  quantities 
as  well  as  large: 
THIS  700  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Hardware,  all  kinds, 

Tool  Cabinets,  Sweaters, 
Shot  Guns,  Rifles,  Traps, 


Watches,  Jewelry, 

Clocks,  Silverware, 
Knives,  Razors, 

Fancy  Goods,  Lamps, 
Books,  Purses,  Bags, 

Fine  Groceries,  Seeds, 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Baby  Carriages,  Sleds, 
Sewing  Machines,  Whips, 
Carriages,  Wagons, 

Stoves.  Ranges, 

Electrical  Supplies, 

Boots  and  Shoes/ 


Revolvers,  Cartridges, 
Shells,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Talking  Machines, 

Farming  Tools,  Skates, 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Ice  Tools,  Sleighs, 

Cream  Separators, Freezers 
Washing  Machines, 

House  Furnishing  Goods, 
Mechanics  Tools. 


Opposite  cadi  article  til  the  Catalogue,  is  the  low  price  at 
which  we  acll  It,  the  Inwcat  price  for  which  It  can  lie  bomtht 
III  any  atorc,  big  or  little,  In  tlila  or  any  country  on  the  Globe. 

Yon  will  apend  houra  of  Intereat  over  Its  paxes;  you  will 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  In  one  big  hook. 
Makea  buying  pleasant  and  profitable,  wherever  you  live. 

Thla  up-to-date  Buyer’s  Guide  posts  ua  $1.00  to  print,  but  la 
Bent  poatpald  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  aak  for  It  In  good 
faith.  Hundreda  of  requests  come  to  us  every  day,  and  we 
want  to  place  It  In  every  home  In  the  United  States. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  aend  you  our  Premium  I.lat,  containing  loo  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  away  free.  A  Ian  Grocery  List,  showing 
how  you  can  save  one-third  your  living  expenses, 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  of  ua  and  secure  Best  Goods  at  lowest  Prices,  Prompt 
Shipments,  Low  Freight  and  F.xpreaa  Hates  and  a  sql'ABE 
DEAL  every  time.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  money. 

We  alao  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  goods  ordered  of  us. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

19  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  Established  1H18.  NEW  YORK  PITT 
The  Oldest,  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


Relieve  inflammation  of  the 
throat  caused  by  cold  or 

Catarrh.  Contain  nothing  injurious. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 

_  ers.  Catalog  free. 

■ooarch  B»ehlnery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortiandt  St.,  New  fork. 


New  Wheat  Lands 

Canadian  West 

5nnn  Additional  miles  of  B 
jUUU  railway  thi»  year 

have  opened  np  a  largely  In¬ 
creased  territory  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  of  Western 
Canada,  and  the  government 
of  the  Dominion  continues  to 
give  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  free  to  every  settler. 

The  Country  Has 
No  Superior 

Goal,  wood  and  water  In  abundanoe; 
chureheB  and  schools  convenient; 
markets  easy  of  access;  tuxes  low; 
climate  the  best,  in  the  Northern  tem¬ 
perate  zone.  Grain-growing,  mixed 
farming  and  dairying  are  the  great 
specialties. 

For  literature  sad  Information  sddrest  the 

Superintendent,  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  THOS.  DUNCAN. 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


The  Kewanee  System. iWater  Supply 

IS  ABSOLUTELY  FROST-PROOF. 

The  Kewanee  System  is  frost-proof  because  the  water  is  stored  in  a  Kewanee  Pneumatic  Tank.  It 
can  not  become  frozen  up  like  the  tank  in  the  illustration,  because  it  is  buried  in  the  ground  or  located 
in  the  cellar. 

Baron  De  Champlouisof  Danville,  Quebec,  has  the  Kewanee  System  installed  on  his  stock  farm  and 
here  is  what  he  says  about  it: 

"One  of  mu  neighbors  put  up  a  large  elevated  tank,  warranted  to  be  frost-proof,  at  the  same 
time  I  was  placing  the  Kewanee  Pneumatic  Tank  in  my  cellar.  His  whole  outfit  is  frozen  up  in  a 
solid  block,  while  l  am  getting  an  ample  supply  of  ivatcr  at  a  usable  temperature. 

"Besides  being  economical.  I  think  the  Kewanee  System  as  far  ahead  of  the  elevated  tankas 
the  incandescent  lamp  is  of  the  wick  candle." 

With  the  Kewanee  System  the  water  is  kept  at  an  even  temperature  during  all  seasons.  The  stock- 
do  not  have  to  drink  ice  water  in  the  winter  or  warm  stagnant  water  in  summer. 

A  fresh,  healthful  supply  of  water  is  of  great  value  to  the  stockman,  dairyman,  general  farmer 
and  everybody  in  t  he  family,  and  the  Kewanee  System  furnishes  it. 

The  Kewanee  System  will  last  a  lifetime  No  leaking.no  freezing,  no  collapsings -nothing  to  get  out 
out  of  order  or  cause  repairs. 

Let  us  solve  your  water  problem  without  expense  to  you.  Expert  engineering  service  is  free.  If 
you  install  the  Kewanee  System  we  absolutely  guarantee  satisfactory  results. 

OVER  SEVEN  THOUSAND  KEWANEE  OUTF.TS  NOW  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  47,  and  please  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

KEWANEE  WATER  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Drawer  WW,  KEWANEE,  ILL. 


Ail  elevated  tank  frozen  up.  Im. 
fioaaible  for  thin  to  happen  with  the 
Kewmiro  System. 


1907. 
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Cup  Custards. 

I  sometimes  make  cup  custards  to  put 
up  for  luncheon,  but  not  liking  to  make 
the  lunch  bag  any  heavier  with  a  thick 
cup,  I  cook  the  custard  in  a  tumbler.  I 
set  the  glass  of  raw  custard  in  the  lower 
part  of  my  double  boiler,  with  something 
to  keep  the  glass  off  the  bottom,  then 
put  in  warm  water  to  almost  the  height 
of  the  custard,  then  put  on  the  cover  of 


5572  Girl’s  Peter  Pan  Dress, 


6  to  12  years. 

the  boiler  and  let  the  water  heat  up. 
When  it  boils  the  custard  will  usually  be 
done  just  right — firm,  but  not  wheyey. 

_  s.  B.  R. 

Airing;  the  Spare  Bed. 

You  have  doubtless  all  heard  and  read 
of  that  deadly  spare  bed,  if  you  have  not 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  sleeping  in  one 
of  them.  It  is  said  to  be  located  in  the 
coldest  northwest  chamber  of  country 
homes,  reserved  for  the  occasional  guest. 
Those  cold  beds  with  the  temperature  of 
the  room  below  the  freezing  point,  are 
certainly  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possi¬ 
ble,  but  in  these  days  many  country  homes 
are  heated  as  well  as  city  houses,  yet 
those  spare  beds  are  still  a  source  of 
danger.  For  guests  may  come  and  guests 
may  go,  afflicted  with  all  manner  of  dis¬ 
eases,  the  germs  of  which  may  prove  far 
more  dangerous  in  a  warm  atmosphere 
than  m  a  cold  one,  which  proves  that  the 
frigid  atmosphere  of  the  old-fashioned 
spare  bed  and  spare  rooms,  may  have 
been  a  better  safeguard  than  we  realized 
or  knew.  Germs  cannot  live  in  too  cold 
an  atmosphere,  yet  it  makes  us  shiver  to 
think  of  returning  to  it.  We  did  not 
have  germs  in  those  days,  so  there  were 


washed  should  be  brushed  and  shaken, 
and  if  we  know  that  the  friend  who  left 
us  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  the  clothes 
should  be  hung  out  on  the  clothes  line 
and  sunned  and  aired  thoroughly.  Sheets 
and  pillow  slips  should  be  washed  if  they 
have  only  been  slept  in  one  night,  al¬ 
though  I  have  known  of  such  being  put 
on  the  familv  beds  for  a  week  until  soiled. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  air  the  mattress  and 
pillows  well,  but  of  course,  all  this  entails 
considerable  work.  If  you  do  all  this, 
guests  will  have  no  occasion  to  shun 
your  spare  bed,  whether  it  be  warm  or 
cold.  You  can  never  be  sure  that  they 
will  do  as  much  for  you ;  but  you  will 
feel  that  you  have  done  your  duty,  and 
possibly  protected  them  from  harm  and 
suffering.  I  don’t  think  we  have  guarded 
against  this  danger  as  much  as  we 
should,  and  might,  consequently: 

A  word  in  season. 

Like  a  stitch  in  time, 

May  be  a  good  reason 
For  a  poor  rhyme. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Peter  Pan  dress  shown  is  a  very 
popular  model  for  girls.  There  is  a  body 
lining  on  which  the  front  and  the  backs 
of  the  waist  are  arranged  and  to  the  lower 
edge  of  this  and  the  waist  the  kilted  skirt 
is  attached,  the  closing  being  made  invis¬ 
ibly  at  the  back  beneath  the  box  plait  of 
the  waist  and  the  backward-turning  plaits 
of  the  skirt.  The  belt  conceals  the  seam 
and  there  is  a  useful  little  pocket  on 
the  left  of  the  blouse.  The  sleeves  are 
comfortablv  full  and  the  cuffs  and  collar 
eithcr  can  be  sewed  to  the  dress  or  fin¬ 
ished  with  separate  bands  and  attached  by 
means  of  buttonholes  and  studs.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  ((10  years)  is  5)4  yards  27, 
4  yards  36  or  3)4  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  1)4  yards  36  inches  wide  for  the 
collar  and  cuffs.  The  pattern  5572  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years 
of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

There  is  no  skirt  more  graceful  than 
the  one  with  circular  sides  and  here  is 
an  unusual  model  with  a  narrow  front 
gore  that  forms  a  plait  at  each  side  and 
with  double  inverted  plaits  at  the  back. 
The  skirt  is  made  in  three  pieces.  The 
front  gore  is  narrow  and  is  laid  in  an 
outward  turning  plait  at  each  edge,  these 
plaits  being  stitched  flat  for  a  portion  of 
their  length,  while  the  fullness  at  the 
back  is  laid  in  double  inverted  plaits 
which  also  are  stitched  and  can  be  trim¬ 
med  with  buttons  or  left  plain  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  7)4  yards 
27,  4)4  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  5568  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure;  price 
10  cents. 


No  matter  how  good  your 
lamp,  a  Macbetii  chimney 
makes  it  better. 

They  are  made  to  fit,  and 

do  not  break  from  heat. 

/■ 

My  lamp-chimneys  offer 
the  only  practical  remedy  for 
all  lamp-ills — good  glass  prop¬ 
erly  made.  That’s  why  they 
make  good  lamps  better. 

My  Index  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 

GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  high 
Grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  GRAND  PRIZE 
World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


only  two  risks  to  run,  catching  cold  or 
freezing  to  death.  Now  we  do  not  know 

>  what  chances  we  may  be  taking,  when  we 
)  sleep  away  from  home.  Therefore  it  is 

>  wise  as  well  as  kind  to  try  to  guard  the 
guests  who  come  to  us.  As  soon  as  a 
guest  leaves  us  the  room  should  he  thor¬ 
oughly  aired  and  swept  and  dusted  if  pos¬ 
sible,  The  bed  clothes  which  cannot  be 


AGENTS 

Sell  Farmers 


mers 

Tools 


Write 

For  Catalogue 

I,  B.  KvvU  foundry  C«,| 


Wanted  for  nnr  Forged  Steel  Co*, 
hlnation  Hatchet,  Wire  Cutter, 
Staple  fuller,  etc.,  8  tool*  In  one. 
Remarkable  seller.  You  can  sell 
moro  than  you  have  any  idea.  It 
is  simply  a  wonder.  Agontssell 
as  high  as  fifty  a  day.  Get  a  sam¬ 
ple  quick.  Why  work  for  small 
wagos  when  you  can  inako  big 
money?  Sample casoalfo contains 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined  for  repairing  harness, 
one  Stlcktight  Rot  toner  Machins, 
1  box  Lice  Killing  Nest  Egg**-  Writ# 
today  for  catalog  of  novelties,  sp#» 
cial  prices,  plans  to  agents. 

lapkQgLlrta'rhktm,  VUf, 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

Dress  goods  which  were  worn 
by  your  grandmother,  and  ap¬ 
proved  for  their  quality.  Steadily 
improved  for  over  6o  years.  Some 
designs  have  a  new  silk  finish. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Silver  Greys. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


EDbystoNE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


A  KedaiftetzoQ 

Direct  to  You” 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality.-' 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  sex  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Bny  from  the  actual  manufacturer. — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

■You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’  profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo. 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER, 
For  All  Kinds  ot  Fu®l. 


ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  of  fuel. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  at  any  price. 

We  want  to  show  you  how  and  -why  you  save  from  20#  to  40# 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  S5,  or  810,  or  840.  worth  saving 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  114 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Write  now.  Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stores  ancl  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blacked .  polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Oven 

Thermo  motor 


A 


SK  US  HOW  WE 
Give  this  Chair 


and  nearly  1000  other 
nice  things  for  the  home 
with  orders  for  groceries— tea, 
coffee,  extracts,  perfumes,  etc. 

Send  for  our  2  free  books,  “How 
the  Housewife  Can  Furnish  Her 
Home  Without  Cost,  ’  ’  and  ‘ “ How 
the  Housewife  Can  Save  $10.” 

Grofta  &  Heed,  4K!)  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  Slzea  up  to  1*200 
gal  Ion  m  can  he  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight.  These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  delivered  prices 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

T*nk8  (oaTv»mzed)  Tower* 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Enginat, 


We  invest  the  savings  of  thousands  of 
prudent  men  and  women  where  every 
dollar  every  day  earns  for  them 

5%  a  Year 

An  investment,  not  a  speculation.  Absolute 
security,  no  delays  and  your  money  in  your 
own  control,  available  when  needed. 

Open  an  account  at  any  time, 
earnings  begin  at  once  and  paid 
for  each  day.  Probably  we  can 
refer  you  to  some  of  our  patrons 
in  your  locality. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 
2  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  &  42nd  St. 
Assets  $1,750,000  New  York. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS  r,7»l'S»hKK: 

at  low prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  OO.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  ‘‘Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  "Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,"  etc.  Write  us. 


An  Opportunity  for 
Homeseekers 

To  the  man  who  is  in  search  of  a  home, 
no  better  opportunity  can  be  offered  than 
the  Low  Homeseekers’  Rates  in  effect 

via  the 

Union  Pacific 

first  and  third  Tuesdays  each  month 


February,  March, 
April, 


To  many  points  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  Washington. 


Inquire  of 


B.  L.  LOMAX,  O.  P.  A., 
Omaha,  Neb. 
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MARKET 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 


2,000 

To 

6,000 

Feet  a  Day 

SAWMILLS 

From  this  size  up  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var¬ 
iable  friction  feed.  Favorites  in  every  '.umber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
handle.  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Cut  off  and  Kip  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y  Co., 

12GHopo  St..  Hackettstown,  N.  J.t 

610  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


LUST” 

Self  •  Recommending 
Churn  is  sent  you  on 

15  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 

and  if  not  satisfactory  it 
can  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  I  do  not  ask  you 
t  o  send  one  cent  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Write  today  for 
circular,  prices  and  my  free 
trial  offer.  You’ll  not 
regret  it. 

C.  C.  CONSTANCE, 

Mansfield,  Ohio 


ending  February  2,  1907,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime  . .  —  @21.50 

No.  1  . 20.50  @21.00 

No.  2  . 18.50  @19.00 

No.  3  . 16.00  (a  1  7.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 18.00  @19.00 

Clover  . . 3  5.00  @17.00 

Straw,  long  rye  . 12.00  @14.00 

Short:  and  oat .  9.00  @11.00 

MILK. 

In  effect  February  1,  the  N.  Y.  Exchange 
price  was  reduced  orie-fourth  cent,  netting  31/.. 
cents  to  26-cent  zone  shippers  who  have  no 
extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

— 

@ 

33 

Lower  grades  . . 

.  .  .  24 

@ 

31 

Storage  . 

.  .  .  20 

@ 

30 

State  Dairy  . 

.  .  .  19 

@ 

29 

EGGS. 

Fancy  •white  . . 

.  .  .  31 

@ 

32 

White,  good  to  choice  .... 

.  .  28 

@ 

30 

Mixed  colors,  best  . 

,  .  .  28 

m 

29 

Ixnver  grades  . 

.  .  22 

<h 

25 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  Jonathan 

King  . 

Spitz  . 

Spv  ; . 

bbl . 

.  .  .  2.00 

.  .  1 .50 

Strawberries,  Fla., 
Cranberries,  bbl.  . 

quart . . , 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  Bermuda.  No.  1.  bbl.5.00 

Maine,  hag . 1.65 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart.  ......  4 

Cabbage,  D’sh  seed,  wte,  ton.  15.00 

Red.  ton  . 25.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.25 

Kohlrabi.  New  Or..  300  bchs..2.00 

Lettuce.  Florida,  basket  . 3.00 

North  Carolina,  bbl.  .....  .2.00 

Onions,  while,  bbl . 3.00 

Red  . 3  .50 

Yellow  . 2.00 

Radishes.  N.  Orleans.  3  00  bchs  — 


Sqnasli.  Marrow,  bbl. 


. .  .3.25 


@4.25 
@2.50 
@3.25 
@2.50 
(a  2.50 
@3.00 
@  50 
@7.50 

@5.50 
@1.75 
@  12 
@18.00 
@40.00 
@  — 
@4.00 
@4.50 
@3.00 
@6.00 
@o  25 
@2^50 
@  — 
@1 .75 
@1.75 
@2.25 
@3.50 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

have  back  of  them  61  years  experience  in  plow 
building,  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest  draft, 
most  durable,  best  working  plows  made.  Our 
soft  centre  steel  mouldboards  tempered  by  onr  special 
process  are  warranted  not  to  break  or  wear  out 
for  5  years.  Our  steel  beams 
and  malleable  stand'* rds  are 
warranted  for  a  lift  time. 


Our  No.  29 
STEEL  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE 
PLOW, illus¬ 
trated  here, 
works  equally 
well  on  level 
land  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  Jt'urrow  as  any  flat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent  in 
your  town  write  us  for  our  special  proposition 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
finest  line  of  Steel  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Planters,  Hillers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
etc.,  sold  in  the  East. 

H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON, 

20 to 40  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


30  DAYS 
ON  THIS 


Woodpecker 


AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS 

A  hundred-job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  simple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shipitbackifyou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline- '&yi%  7, 14 
h.p.  A  selling  plan  that’s  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 


WOODPECKER,  10th  St.  Office, Middletown, Ohio. 
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Hubbard  . 1.50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 2.00 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  carrier. ..  .2.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  15 

Chickens,  best  .  24 

Lower  grades  .  13 

Capons  . . . 15 

Fowls  .  3  2 

Ducks  .  11 

Geese  .  8 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.25 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  prime  . —  @  12 

Common  to  good .  5  @  10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head'. . 9.00  @11.00 


@  18 
@  28 
@)  21 
@  24 
@  14 
@  14 
@  12 
@5.50 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAV1 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldors,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  KS"  Send  for  circulars. 
1).  It.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


PAPER  POTS 


— $1 .25  a  1000.  Send  for  circular 
with  photo.  P.  B.  CROSBY 
&  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


Farmers  should  use  W.  J.  EMBRY  &  CO.’S 
EASILY  DECOMPOSABLE  SUN=DRIED  FINELY 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

and  increase  the  value  of  their  manure  60£  clear  of 
the  cost  of  the  material.  Pamphlet  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  free  upon  application.  Write  to-day  to 
W.  J.  Embry  &  Co.,  Box  124, Columbia, Tenn. 


FOR  SALK— New  Cream  Separator.  New  Upvight 
Hay  Press;  cheap.  F.  BOOTH ,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

HI  CA0C  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com - 
iLCHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Economy  Silo 

Keeps  all  ensilage  in  perfect  condition, 
because  it  is  absolutely  air-tight  all  over. 

Doorways  are  continuous  and  make 
the  ensilage  easy  to  get  at.  Self-adjust¬ 
ing  doors  that  fit  snugly  but  are  easily- 
opened  without  tools  of  any  kind.  Right 
in  design  and  construction,  well-hooped— 
hoops  form  a  permanent  ladder— easy  to 
put  up  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  with  experience  of  users. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  TANK  CO. 

Box  38.J,  Frederick  Md. 


ROOFING 


There  Is  more  wear  in  Walrus  roofing  than  any  other. 
It  is  so  tough  that  it  can  be  used  as  floor  covering.  The 
8torma  can’t  wear  it  out  j  the  wind  can’t  rip  it  oft' ;  the 
rain  can’t  get  through.  Don’t  buy  the  other  kinds 
until  you  have  seen  a  sample  of  Walrus. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  Sample. 

WARREN  CHEMICAL  &  MFC.  CO., 28  Battery  Place, N.Y. 


Buy  Land  Now  T  ennessee 

I  can  sell  you  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
*oil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  acre  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms .  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fait  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for  facts  and  free  booklets.  H.F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  <fc  St.  Louis  Ry., Nashville,  Tenn.  Dept . C. 

$5  to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


CONGO 

ROOFING 


Congo  is  “never  leak” 
high-grade  ready  roofing. 

It  is  durable,  weather-proof, 
rot-proof  and  easy  to  lay.  The 
rolls  are  carefully  tested  and 
inspected  in  manufacture  so 
that  every  one  is  perfect.  No 
faulty  rolls,  no  torn  edges, 
no  waste.  Sample  free  for 
the  asking.  Address 

Buchanan  =  Foster  Company, 

Philadelphia. 

1033  Monadnock  Building, 

San  Francisco.  . 

^To  -day 

For  Free 

Sample* 


Keeping  Clean  on  the  Farm 

isn’t  such  a  dreaded  task  after  all  when  you  have  the  best  equipment. 

wahsokutshe°ISc  SYRACUSE  "EASY”  WASHER. 


Mks.  F.  J.  Morgan,  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“1  have  used  the  ‘EASY’  for  over  a  year.  This  morning  did  a  two  weeks’  wash  with 
finished  at  10  o’clock.  Was  so  little  tired  that  after  dinner  dishes  were 
washed  I  ironed  all  the  unstarched  pieces.  I  am  not  strong  and  never  was 
able  to  do  a  washing  in  the  old  fashioned  way.  Living  on  a  farm  as  we  do, 
the  men’s  working  clothes  are  very  much  soiled,  yet  the  “EASY”  hustles 
them  to  the  line  sweet  and  clean.  Then  the  “EASY”  Is  easily  cleaned  and 
rolled  away  to  Its  place  keeping  in  perfect  order  until  next  wash  day,  so 
much  better  than  the  wooden  machines.  Mrs.  F.  J.  Morgan.” 

We  can  give  you  more  of  this  kind  of  evidence 
than  you  have  time  to  read.  Won’t  you  take  time 
right  now  to  ask  for  our  free  booklet  on  Modern 
Washing  Formulas  ?  Page  26  tells  you  what  caused 
the  iron  rusd  in  your  clothes  and  page  30  tells  you 
how  to  get  it  out.  Also  tells  you  how  the  “EASY” 
washer  cuts  your  washing  expense  in  half.  Better 
order  now  for  30  Days  Free  Trial  and  commence 
washing  economy  next  week. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

539D  So.  Clinton  St.,  =  »  *>  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


It  and  had 


T 


I 


As  Potato  Sprayer. 


[ No  money  in  advance— Pay  when  convenient.  Sprays  every. 
|  thing— Trees;  Potatoes,  etc.  4  rows  at  a  time — 20  acres  a  day. 
Doubles  your  crop.  Even  2-acre  growers  say:  “It  pays  for  it¬ 
self  first  season,”  as  it  haB  so  many  uses.  A  16-year-old  boy 
can  operate  it  with  ease.  Brass  Ball  valves,  Cylinder,  etc. 
Guaranteed  5  years.  Wholesale  Price—  (where  no  agent  ) 
AGENTS  1YANTID.  After  trial,  if  you  keep  it,  we  make  terms  to  suit  , on. 
Qnnoial  Prep  flffpr  to  flr,t  on®  e»d>  locality.  ‘‘SPRAYING  GTJIPE’  and 
°Hcu,dl  rrce  Ulicr  full  information  Free.  We  pay  Freight.  Write  today. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  56  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 
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As  Orchard  Sprayer, 


NewSureHatchBook 

I 


I 


I 


A  new  book,  written  to  help 
MAKE  POULTRY  PAY  BETTER 

Off  the  press  only  a  few  days  and  al' 
ready  the  talk  of  the  poultry  world. 
Has  102  large  page$, 
with  a  wealth  of  illus¬ 
trations.  Filled  to  the 
brim  with  valuable  in¬ 
formation  drawn  from 
actual  experience. 

Easy  to  read  and 
understand.  Tells  all 
about  the  famous 

SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR 

How  it  is  built;  how  it  runs  itself  and 
pays  for  itself  with  one  liatch!  Sold 
under  5-year  Guarantee,  freight  pre¬ 
paid,  for  the  low  Sure  Hatch  prices. 
Must  do  the  work  for  you  or  we  take  it 
back  at  our  expense.  110,000  In  use, 
giving  satisfaction. 

Write  today  for  the  new  free  Sure 
Hatch  Book.  Read  it  before  you  buy 
an  incubator  at  any  price. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  44,Fremont,Neb.,orDpt.  44, Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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BIGGER  HATCHES 

Whether  you  are  &  beginner  or 
r  an  expert  at  Poultry  Raising,  you 
f  can  secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 
r  the  patented  and  exclusive  labor  saving, 
automatic  features  of  the  Latest  Pattern 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

can  find  poultry  profit  in  raising  Broilers,  Roast¬ 
ers  and  Capons,  and  become  succcssfu  l  in  Chicle 
Rearing  and  secure  profitable  results'  in  Kgg 
Farming.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricul¬ 
tural  ExperimentStations  the  world  over. 

Our  now  244  Guido  to  Poultry  Proat  tolling  yon 
how  to  become  a  successful  poul- 
trjman, — FREE  if  you  name  thli 
paper  and  send  addresses  of  two 
acquaintances  interested  In 
poultry  keeping. 

CYPHERS  ' 

INCUBATOR 
COMPANY 


nmss  KEtatsi  office 

BUFFALO 
NEW  VDRK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITV 
OAKLAND. CAL. 


RAISE  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK 

Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  with  convincing  testimonials 
from  some  of  the  20.000  progressive  farmers  who 
have  had  wonderful  results  from  this  perfect 
milk  substitute.  Writer  for„booklet— it’s  FREE. 
Blatchford’i  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Waukegan.  Ill, 


TO  LEASE  OR  RENT  ON  SHARES 

my  market  garden  and  farm  of  150  acres  in  a  city  of 
40,000.  Four  greenhouses,  winter  stabling  torGO  head, 
silos,  root  cellar,  fruit.  Good  home  market.  A  good 
chance  for  a  man  of  experience  and  some  capital. 
Address  E.  L.  T.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorkeb. 

Farms  AND  HOMES  in  the  “Garden  of  Eden”  near 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Free  descriptions  with  cuts  of 
buildings.  Established  16  years.  Address 

D.  A.  PALMERTON,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

riQU  COD  C  A I  P  Cheapest  one  ever  offered 
rAnm  rUll  vMLC  for  the  money;  contains  200 
acres,  half  in  cultivation  and  half  in  timber.  Good 
house,  good  fruit;  splendid  location.  Price  $2,500. 
Many  other  great  bargains;  write  forcatalog.  Address 
Samuel  P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  Co.,  Mil. 


5  FARMS  $100 

West  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

$5  Down  $5  MONTHLY 

buys  a  five  or  ten-acre  farm  plot  at  West  Egg 
Harbor,  in  the  heart  of  Southern  New  Jersey. 
Right  on  the  main  lines  of  two  railroads  from 
Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City.  Location  high, 
dry  and  healthy.  Soil  fertile,  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  raising  early  fruits,  berries,  truck,  veg¬ 
etables.  squabs  and  poultry.  Chicken  or  squab 
raising  alone  will  produce  splendid  income. 
Close  to  best  markets  in  America.  Only  17 
miles  to  Atlantic  City;  unexcelled  shipping  fa¬ 
cilities.  Plots  close  to  railroads.  Fine  climate, 
good  roads,  pure  water.  Good  schools,  churches, 
stores  and  other  modern  conveniences  close  by. 
5  acres,  $100;  1-acre  gardens,  $35.  Title  insured. 
Fine  investment.  Write  to-day  for  booklet. 

DANIEL  B.  FRAZIER  CO. 

620  Bailey  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  draws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
hinds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely  bolds 
firmly  and  comfortably  and  never 
slips,  always  light  and  cool  and 
conforms  to  every  movement  of 
the  body  without  chafing  or 
hurting.  I  make  it  to  your 
measure  and  send  it  to  you  on  a 
strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded  and  I  have 
put  my  price  so  low  that  any¬ 
body,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy  it. 
Remember  I  make  it  to  your 
order — send  it  to  you — you  wear 
it — and  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to  me  and  I  will 
refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsible  citizen  in 
Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  business — always  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  square  and  I  am  selling  thousands  of  people  this  way 
for  the  past  five  years.  Remember  I  use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no 
lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  3558  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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PUBLISHERS  DESK. 


I  accept  your  offer  for  a  life  subscription 
to  The  K.  N.-Y.,  and  inclose  m.v  check  for 
same  with  the  understanding  that  you  will 
send  me  a  receipt  showing  that  my  ■  sub¬ 
scription  is  paid  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life.  J.  M.  N. 

California. 

This  is  one  reader  who  will  have  no 
further  trouble  about  renewal  of  his  sub¬ 
scription.  He  is  a  life  member  for  sure. 
We  hope  that  he  will  live  long  enough  to 
make  it  a  good  bargain. 

I  herewith  inclose  my  renewal  for  sub¬ 
scription  and  three  new  names.  Never 
take  my  name  off  your  list  while  I  am  on 
the  earth.  I  get  12  papers,  but  The  It.  N.-Y. 
leads  them  all.  g.  w.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  evidently  another  life  member. 
We  are  now  keeping  personal  records  of 
every  subscription,  so  that  we  can  tell  by 
reference  to  the  record  just  how  long 
each  name  has  been  on  the  list.  We 
have  it  complete  for  five  years.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  know  as  we  go  on  how 
many  life  memberships  we  have  in  all. 

What  do  you  people  think  of  the  United 
States  Pheasantry.  No.  9  High  street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  (Mr.  Ferd.  Sudow)  ?  I  think 
you  people  had  some  dealings  with  him  last 
year.  c.  C. 

New  York. 

Yes;  we  had  his  advertisement  for  a 
short  time  last  year,  but  we  soon  found 
he  was  not  treating  customers  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  we  cancelled  the  advertise¬ 
ment  ;  and  published  our  reasons  for  do¬ 
ing  so.  We  do  not  want  any  such  cus¬ 
tomers. 

F.  H.  Keeler  &  Co.,  104  Murray  street, 
New  York  City,  is  the  firm  of  commission 
merchants  frequently  referred  to  in  this 
column.  Shippers  continue  to  have  trou¬ 
ble  with  them.  It  is  reported  that  a  judg¬ 
ment  was  entered  against  them  recently. 
We  have  had  complaints  of  various  kinds, 
but  have  usually  succeeded  in  getting  re¬ 
mittances  for  our  subscribers,  though  the 
returns  have  rarely  if  ever  been  satisfac¬ 
tory.  One  of  the  partners  is  said  to  be 
wealthy,  but  process  servers  have  not  been 
able  to  find  him  to  serve  papers,  and  com¬ 
plaints  seem  to  increase  from  shippers. 
The  proper  course  for  shippers  is  ap¬ 
parent. 

Chas.  M.  Manly,  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
wrote  us  some  time  ago  that  he  would 
refund  the  remittance  made  by  E.  I. 
Schauber,  of  Saratoga  County,  New 
York.  He  has  not  kept  that  promise. 
Until  he  does  we  propose  to  keep  him  re¬ 
minded  of  his  obligation  and  his  promise. 

The  Sanatas  Churn,  from  Chicago, 
seems  to  be  the  same  thing  as  the  Four 
Minute  Churn,  and  the  Lightning  Churn 
of  St.  Louis  and  other  places.  Leave 
them  all  alone. 

The  Farmers  Co-operative  Harvester 
Machine  Co.,  Springfield.  O.,  have  been 
soliciting  farmers  to  buy  the  stock  of  the 
company.  Our  advice  to  inquiring  sub¬ 
scribers  was  to  refrain  from  investments 
of  this  kind.  Recent  advices  confirm  the 
wisdom  of  the  advice  in  this  particular 
case. 

We  have  a  long  letter  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  in  which  he  says : 

A  stockholder  of  this  company  sent  us  a 
clipping  from  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper 
in  which  you  advise  people  not  to  invest  in 
the  stock  of  this  company,  and  in  which  you 
make  assertions  which  we  are  confident  were 
unintentionally  Injurious  and  false.  It  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  have 
written  this  company  that  you  had  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  its  standing  and  assets,  and  the 
letter  would  have  been  cheerfully  and  prompt¬ 
ly  answered. 

The  letter  contained  two  closely  written 
pages,  but  there  was  not  a  word  in  it  to 
justify  investment  in  its  stocks.  We  re¬ 
plied  : 

Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  wish  to  do  anybody 
an  injustice.  Our  only  object  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  subscribers,  and  an  honest 
effort  to  steer  them  clear  of  bad  investments 
for  their  little  hard-earned  savings.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  see  how  we  could 
recommend  your  stock  ns  an  investment  for 
the  small  savings  of  the  farmers.  In  the 
first  place  your  statements  are  printed  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  sensational  way.  There 
isn't  a  word  in  it  to  say  what  the  assets  or 
liabilities  are  of  your  company.  It  does  not 
even  state  the  amount  of  the  capital-  stock 
issued  or  the  amount  authorized  to  be  issued, 
nor  does  it  give  any  hint  as  to  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  on  the  company  or  its  officers 
to  multiply  the  stock  indefinitely.  Neither 
is  this  information  contained  In  your  letter. 

If.  however,  you  have  a  statement  of  tills 
kind,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it.  We 
should  also  like  to  know  why  a  legitimate 
enterprise  should  issue  stock  at  a  par  value 
of  $1  and  sell  at  10  cents  per  share? 
This  feature,  it  seems  to  us.  makes  the  stock 
more  a  matter  of  speculation  than  one  of 
investment  and  from  the  history  of  stock 
companies  organized  in  the  past,  we  certainly 
would  not  feel  justified  in  encouraging  the 
farmer  to  invest  his  savings  In  the  stock  of 
organizations  on  this  basis.  If,  however,  you 
will  furnish  the  information  as  requested 


above,  wo  shouftl  be  glad  if  the  conditions 
warrant  it,  to  modify  what  has  already  been 
said  on  the  subject. 

The  statement  has  not  been  furnished. 
This  company  was  organized  to  compete 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The 
State  of  Kansas  was  to  furnish  the  capi¬ 
tal,  but  it  was  found  the  State  had  no 
authority  to  do  so,  and  the  business  had 
to  be  promoted  by  private  capital.  We 
would  be  glad  to  see  it  succeed  in  com¬ 
petition  with  its  powerful  rival,  but  we 
could  not  recommend  the  stock  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  for  farmers. 

You  will  find  enclosed  one  dollar  for  your 
paper  for  another  year.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  papers  I  consider  I  must  have.  The 
two  rose  bushes  are  flourishing  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  we  will  gladly  welcome  the 
grapevine  when  it  comes  this  Spring. 

Massachusetts.  c.  c.  .T. 

It  will  not  be  so  long  now  before  the 
grape  will  be  going  out.  You  will  want 
one.  Do  not  wait  until  the  last  moment. 
Have  your  name  on  the  list  early.  All 
you  need  do  is  to  send  on  your  renewal 
and  we  will  attend  to  the  rest.  We  of 
course  would  like  to  have  you  send  a  new 
name  or  two.  Your  neighbor  will  no 
doubt  like  grapes  as  well  as  yourself. 
These  will  come  early,  before  other  vari¬ 
eties  are  ripe.  Just  mention  this  matter 
to  your  friends.  j.  j.  d. 


Hi?  Buckeye  Clipper 


We  will  build 
It  to  your 
order  for 


Sold  on 
30  Days’  Trial 

with  a  guar¬ 
antee  that 
Never  expires. 


For  style,  strength,  and  all-round  service,  our 
Buckeye  Buggies  U'J07  models)  are  world-beaters. 
Let  us  quote  you  lowest  straight-from-our-factory 
prices.  Write  to-day  for  Big  FREE  Catalog  of 
Vehicles  and  Harness.  112  Summer  St 

COLUMBIA  MFG.& SUPPLY  CO.  Cincinnati,  O. 


DIRECT 

YOU 


BUYS  OUB 

!  NATIONAL 
LEADER 


AmCTOI 
PRICES  1 

cmotfiml 


Our  “National  Leader”  Top  Buggy  at  $49.50,  guar-  ] 
anteed  2  years,  is  a  great  bargain.  Has  all  latest 
features.  We  want  to  send  you  our  large  catalog 
describing  this  buggy,  and  150  other  styles. 
Don’t  buy  ’till  you  see  it.  No  middlemen 
between  you  and  us.  You  save  one-half. 

Write  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog. 

U.  S.  BUCCY&  CART  CO. 

Sta.27’  Cincinnati,  O.  ^ 


30 

DAYS"^ 
FREE  TRIAL 


Free  Homesteads 


IN 

WESTERN 

CANADA 


SPECIAL  TRAINS 

Leave  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

MARCH  19th 

For  MANIT0B1,  SASKATCHEWAN  and 
ALBERTA  HOMESTEADS 

/I  Canadian  Government  Representative  will 
accompany  this  train  through  to  destination 

For  Certificates  entitling  to  Cheap  Rates,  Literature  and  all 
particulars,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

THOS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agt.  Syracuse  Bank  Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y, 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  HEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  "Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  SLToVsL 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Don't 

buy  a 
Vehicle 
of  any 
jcind  until 

Sou  get  our 
lew  Vehicle 
Catalog 


We  Shipon  30  DaysT  rial 

And  We  Guarantee  Our  Customers  Prompt  Shipment. 


Every 

Vehicle 
Made  in 


\  7^1  ]  Our 

Factory 
Is  Fully 
Guarana 
teed. 


1 75, 


WRITE  A  POSTAL  FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATAL0GUEV-203. 

plain.  All  vehicles  are  shipped  direct  from  our  factory.  Our  prices  are  the  very  lowest.  Bo  aura  ■■•DUMB!  c*  u  a*V"i  ■  ^  ^  are  complete  and 

lo  »oo  our astonishingly  low  price,  and  tho  most  liberal  term,  avar  oll.rod  to  you.  lllAtfVlll  SMI  I  H  VUi  CHICAGO.  ILL,, 


Why  You  Should  Have 

- —  A  Cream  Harvester 


rgiri 


IF  you  are  keeping  three  or  more 
cows,  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a 
Cream  Harvester,  because  its 
use  brings  greater  returns  in  the  form 
of  increased  quantity  and  better 
quality  of  products,  and  because  it 
removes  much  of  the  drudgery  con¬ 
nected  with  dairy  work. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
are  making  your  cream  into  dairy 
products  on  your  own  farm  or  are 
shipping  to  a  creamery.  In  either 
case  the  separator  is  equally  im¬ 
portant.  It  gives  you  more  cream 
and  leaves  you  the  skimmed  milk  to 
be  fed  while  yet  warm  to  pigs  or 
calves.  If  ground  feed  is  added  to 
this  skimmed  milk  it  becomes  as 
valuable  for  feeding  purposes  as 
whole  milk.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  cream  separator. 

Then,  the  three  big  advantages  of 
a  separator  are — more  cream,  less 
work  and  fresh  skimmed  milk  for 
feeding,  and  these  are  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  a  separator  in  a  short 


time.  B  ut  not  all  separators  will  do  the 
same  for  you.  Some  make  more 
work  instead  of  less  work,  for  they 
are  so  hard  to  operate  and  so  hara 
to  clean.  Watch  out  for  these  things 
when  you  buy  a  separator. 

It  will  pay  you  to  call  on  the  In¬ 
ternational  local  agent  and  examine 
The  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell  Separa¬ 
tors.  There  you  can  see  by  actual 
test  how  they  will  skim  down  to  the 
one  thousandth  part,  whether  the 
milk  be  warm,  cold,  rich,  viscid  or  old. 

You  can  try  for  yourself,  and  see 
how  easily  they  are  operated. 
Notice  in  the  illustration  how  the 
handle  is  at  just  the  right  height,  and 
that  the  supply  can  is  low  while  the 
milk  and  cream  spouts  are  high. 

You  can  see  the  excellent  gearing, 
and  how,  though  all  the  parts  are 
covered  to  prevent  dirt  getting  into 
the  bearings,  each  is  easily  accessi¬ 
ble;  how  strong  and  simple  they  are, 
and  how  this  will  give  them  great  du¬ 
rability. 


You  can 
see  how 
simple  con¬ 
struction  is  the 
key  note  all 
through,  and 
what  rigid  care 
is  exercised  to 
make  every 
part  just  right, 
and  exactly  so 
as  to  get  Dest 
results  with 
the  least 
work  and1 
the  least 
trouble 
The  Blue¬ 
bell  is  a  gear 
drive  machine, 


and 


the  Dairymaid  is  a  chain  drive  —  you 
can  take  your  choice.  If  it  isn’t  con¬ 


venient  for  you  to  call  on  the  agent, 
write  for  catalogs.  These  tell  in  concise 
descriptions  and  in  many  excellent  illus¬ 
trations  what  you  will  wish  to  know. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER* 


BEST 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 

MIXED  PAINTS 


AtWHOLES  ALF,  PKIOI5S,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  NA  VE  Dealers 
irofits  In  use  61  yars.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Low  pricto  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
tSOLL,  340  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


fi 


jranRe 

o.  w.  inger: 


AGENTS 


Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 
Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 
Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong:  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Boston. 


Chicago,  B' 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


SILO 

How  to  ftuild,  Plant)  Fill  and  Feed 

CEDAR  I  OAfcW.,L«D 

__  _  , Section  -"-door  wham* 
KALAMAZOO  Michigan 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  1}4  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal,  Mounted  or 
Stationary. 

BOTH  CIRCULAR  anti  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland, Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  EH. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14'->  acres,  102  tons  ot  well  dried  Altalta, 
Timothv  and  Kedtop  Hay.  If  yon  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLECUTA 

£3  NO  FOR  5^ 

m  icp  pnn  CIRCUURSTOTHEi: 

oc  CUTAWAY  ± 

<  PL°W~LI  HARROW  C0.r= 


FOR  ~c, 

CIRCUURSTOTHE=^ 

ot  CUTAWAY  g 
t  HARROW  COo 

|f  HIGGANUM  CONN^ 
u.  S.  A. 


liis  Rev.  Disk  Flow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 

will  kill  witch-grass  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  or  any  foul  plant. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Higganum,  Conn. 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze 


Patented  May  16,  1906 


Our 


The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines 
catalogues  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


ROOFING 


NEEDS 

NO 

PAINT 


-OU  USE  A  ROOFING  THAT 
HIRES  PAINTING  AND  COATING? 


Cj 


if;  V  'Kfa'tAfo*. 


«  C:  o  you  realize  that  the  coating  and  painting  will  probably  cost  as 
muCT  £  *r  >t  more,  than  the  first  cost  of  the  roof  itself  ? 

a’  you  buy  a  roofing  that  has  to  be  coated,  you  must  consider  the 
cot  £  ntenance  as  well  as  the  first  cost.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  find 

that  coated  roofings  cost 
you  just  about  twice  the 
original  cost. 

If  you  try  to  save  mon¬ 
ey  by  not  coating  such 
roofs  they  will  soon  leak 
and  rot  away. 

The  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  buy  a  roofing  that  requires  no 
coating,  -uch  as  Amatite.  This  Ready  Roofing  has  a  special  mineral  sur¬ 
face  which  makes  painting  entirely  unnecessary.  The  first  cost  of  Amatite 

is  the  whole  cost.  , 

After  it  is  once  laid  on  the  roof  it  costs  you  nothing  to  keep  up. 

Furthermore,  the  price  of  Amatite  in  the  first  place  is  less  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  ready  roofing.  It  is  by  far  the  lowest  priced  of  the 
good  ready  roofings. 

When  you  get  prices  don’t  forget  to  count  in  the  cost  of  putting  on 
paint  every  year,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  come  back  to  Amatite  as  the 
cheapest  and  best.  _ 

Let  us  send  you  at  once  a  SAMPLE  of  AMATITE  and 
a  Booklet  of  information  about  it.  We  want  you  to  see 
how  much  better  it  is  than  the  kind  that  has  to  be  painted. 


FREESAMPLE 


Address  nearest  office  of  the 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

New  York.  Chicago.  Cincinnati,  Cleveland.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis, 
Kamas  City.  St.  Louis.  Boston.  New  Orleans.  Allegheny. 


HALLOCK’S  q!°k!  ELEVATOR 

We  are  ready  to  prove  it  the  light-  POTATO 

est  Draft  Elevator  w 
Digger  made. 


Patent 
Applied  for 


IT’S  STRONG- 
EST  AND  BEST 
IN  EVERY  WAY. 


DIGGER 


Give  us  your 
name  and  address 
so  we  can  tell  you 
all  about  it  free. 


Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS 


Box  812 


York,  Pa. 


•GOES  LIKE  SIXTY-* 


mmm  ^  To  introduce  our  famous 

For  $125.92  gilson 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

STRONG  ENOUGH  TO  SAW  WOOD,  grind  feed,  and  run  all  kinds  of 
machinery.  FROST  PROOF.  Starts  readily  in  coldest 
tiiiHon  nfg.  Co.,  weather.  Write  for  catalogue — all  sizes.  FREE  TRIAL. 

“SSL.  GILSON  MFG.  C0„  m  Park  St.,  Pt,  Washington, Wis. 


February  9,  1907. 

Genasco  puts  an 
end  to  your  roof 
troubles. 

You  need  never  have  another 
leaky  house,  barn,  shed  or 
chicken-house  as  long  as  you 
live. 

Genasco  Ready  Roofing  is 
made  of  natural  asphalt  from 
the  wonderful  Trinidad  Asphalt 
Lake,  and  stands  all  sorts  of 
weather — never  cracks,  rusts, 
rots,  or  catches  fire. 

Smooth  and  mineral  surfaces, 
several  weights.  Every  roll 
complete  with  nails  and  cement 
for  laying. 

Write  for  Book  10  which  tells  facts 
and  reasons — also  samples,  and  go  to 
the  most  progressive  dealer  in  your 
neighborhood  to  see  Genasco. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Sail  Francisco  Chicago 

r/rc  NATIONAL 


A  modem 
plow, 
quick  to 
let  Into 


favor. 
Thousand, 
In  use. 


REVERSIBLE.  \ 


LESS  TURNING, 

more  rapid  work  and  no  dead  furrows.  Right  or 
left  hand  Sulky,  right  or  left  hand  Walking 
Plow.  Works  equally  well  on  level  land  or  side 
hill,  all  soils.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you.  If 
not  there,  write  us  for  full  particulars  and  testi¬ 
monials. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  76,  Chicopee  Falls,  Maas. 


Thompson’s 

Sow,  all  Clovors, 
ALFALFA,  Timothy, 

Red  Top  and  all  Crass 
Seeds  In  any  desired 
quantity.  So  close  to 
the  ground  seed  will 
not  blow  away  In 
windiest  weather. 


0.  E.  Thompson 
&  Sons, 


WHEELBARROW 

Grass  Seeder 

Light,  but  strong 
and  durable.  Over 
200  Thousand  in 
use.  Has  led  all 
broadcast  seedors  lor 
30  yoars.  Catalogue 
tree. 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


A  Common-Sense  Talk  On 

Manure  Spreaders 


THERE’S  no  doubt  that  the  right  kind 
of  manure  spreader  is  a  good  thing  for 
you  to  have.  It  is  probably  true  that 
there  is  no  other  farm  machine  that,  if  right¬ 
ly  chosen,  is  as  valuable  to  the  farmer.  If 
manure  is  spread  properly  and  at  the  right 
time,  its  moneyvalue  farexceedswhatyou're 
apt  to  think. 

But  when  you  buy  a  manure  spreader  have 
a  care.  There  are  many  of  them  on  the 
market,  and  many  with  various  “special 
features”— fancy  affairs  that  do  them  more 
harm  than  good. 

When  you  buy  a  spreader  look  out  for 
these  things — and  avoid  them.  What  is 
chiefly  to  be  desired  is  strength  and  simplicity 
of  constr  uction. 

Strength  is  essential  because  a  manure 
spreader  has  to  carry  a  heavy  load  and  the 
rear  end — the  machine  end — has  hard  work 
to  do. 

Simplicity  of  construction  lessens  the 
chance  of  the  machine  getting  out  of  order 
and  gives  light  draft.  You  know  there  are  a 
good  many  manure  spreaders  that  don't  get 
out  of  the  shed  after  the  first  year.  They 
make  too  much  trouble  and  cause  too  much 
delay. 


I.  H.  C.  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  Spreaders 

are  strong  and  simple.  The  frame  is  care¬ 
fully-selected,  well-seasoned  lumber,  and  is 
strengthened  by  heavy  cross  sills  and  truss 
rods."  They  have  steel  wheels  with  staggered 
spokes,  and  both  hind  wheels  have  clutches. 
The  box  is  made’  of  selected  stock  and  is 
securely  fastened  to  the  frame  by  heavy  steel 
cleats.  Corners  are  re-enforced  with  steel 
plates.  Everything  is  of  the  very  best. 

Both  of  the  rear  wheels  are  drivers,  and 
insure  plenty  of  power.  A  large  sprocket 
with  heavy  chain  drive  transmits  the  power 
to  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  large  and 
strong,  and  the  square  teeth(extra  longjare 
made  of  the  best  high  carbon  steel. 

The  power  for  driving  t he  apron  is  applied 
on  both  sides,  giving  an  even  movement  and 
making  binding  impossible.  The  rollers  are 
attached  to  t he  under  side  of  the  slats  in¬ 
stead  of  to  the  frame. 

The  vibrating  rake  is  a  most  important 
feature,  and  is  found  only  on  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders.  It  levels  the  load  and 
brings  t he  manure  squarely  up  to  the  cylinder 
— a  thing  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 


proper  spreading.  The  teeth  on  the  vibra¬ 
ting  rake  are  held  in  place  by  coiled  steel 
springs  so  they  never  break  but  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  size  of  the  load. 

And  as  a  result  of  simple  construction, 
the  operation  is  simple.  Any  one  who  can 
drive  a  wagon  can  operate  an  I.  H.  C. 
spreader,  for  one  lever  does  it  all.  There 
are  ten  feeds,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty 
loads  per  acre.  The  apron  stops  of  its  own 
accord  when  the  load  is  all  fed  out.  By 
reversing  the  lever  it  returns  and  again  stops 
when  back  in  position.  No  need  to  watch 
it  at  all. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  you 
should  investigate  I.  H.  C.  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders  before  you  buy.  There 
are  many  other  good  points  about  them  that 
are  explained  in  our  catalogues.  There  are 
two  kinds— Cloverleaf,  an  Endless  Apron 
machine,  and  Corn  King,  a  Return  Apron 
machine;  each  made  in  three  sizes. 

Call  on  the  Local  Agent  or  write  tor  catalogues. 
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THE  FAT  IN  COW’S  MILK. 

Will  Change  of  Feed  Increase  It? 

A  discussion  lias  arisen  among  some  dairymen  here  as  to 
whether  high  graining  of  milch  cows  increases  the  quality 
of  milk,  or  just  the  flow.  In  other  words,  if  you  take  a 
milch  cow  from  straw  and  put  her  on  clover  hay  and  chop 
feed,  will  the  latter  feed  improve,  the  quality  of  milk? 
If  it  does,  is  it  due  to  the  improved  physical  condition,  or 
does  it  really  add  flutter  fat  to  the  milk?  a.  g.  l. 

Belleville,  Ohio. 

This  is  the  old  question  to  the  fore  again.  It  lias 
been  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  the  kind  of  feed 
given  a  cow  will  not  materially  change  the  per  cent 
of  butter  fat  in  her  milk.  This  is  a  matter  of  breeding, 
not  feeding.  Had  it  been  possible  to  feed  fat  into  milk, 
the  Holstein  breeders  would  have  long  ago  so  fed  their 
cows  that  they  would  now  be  producing  milk  as  rich 
in  fat  as  the  Channel  Island  cattle.  True,  in  several 
families  they  have  raised  it  by  breeding  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  In  the  six  months’  breed  test  at  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition,  with  50 
different  cows,  where  we 
knew  exactly  what  each 
one  ate,  and  each  milk¬ 
ing  was  sampled  to  test 
for  butter  fat,  we  found 
no  change  in  it  worth 
mentioning  due  to  feed. 

We  did  find  that  the  fat 
would  vary  somewhat 
from  day  to  day,  usually 
dropping  a  little  when  the 
temperature  was  very  high, 
or  when  unusually  large 
crowds  passed  through  the 
building. 

It  has  been  thought,  and 
is  particularly  true,  that 
when  a  cow  has  become 
very  poor,  through  im¬ 
proper  and  insufficient 
feeding,  so  that  she  has  no 
surplus  fat  to  draw  on 
from  her  body,  she  will 
not  give  milk  with  the 
amount  of  fat  in  it  she 
was  bred  to.  The  most 
exhaustive  test  of  this 
kind  we  know  of,  was 
made  by  Prof.  Wing  of 
Cornell  University,  when 
he  selected  a  herd  of  20 
cows  in  the  hands  of  a 


them  sufficient  or  proper 
feed;  cows  very  thin.  He  paid  him  to  sample  the 
milk  for  a  year,  and  at  regular  intervals  it  was  tested 
for  butter  fat.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  herd  was 
equally  divided,  and  10  of  the  cows  purchased  and 
taken  to  the  College  farm,  and  there  fed — regardless  of 
profit — all  the  corn  and  cotton-seed  meal  they  would 
take  with  safety  for  another  year.  The  cows  gained 
in  weight  and  nearly  doubled  in  the  amount  of  milk ; 
but  the  average  gain  in  per  cent  of  fat  was  only  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

As  the  liquids  in  the  milk  shrink  as  the  cow  advances 
in  lactation,  the  solids  remaining  constant — the  per  cent, 
of  fat  increases.  When  a  cow  is  fed  wholly  on  straw, 
her  flow  will  decrease  and  the  per  cent  of  fat.  as  well 
as  other  solids,  will  be  greater.  Again,  when  a  cow  is 
turned  on  soft  watery  pasture,  and  she  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  into  her  system  more  water  than 
she  can  naturally  eliminate,  she  will  “hydrate”  some 
of  it  into  her  milk,  and  the  per  cent  of  fat,  for  the 
time  being  will  decrease. 

I  think  the  questioner  touches  an  important  point, 
when  lie  speaks  of  the  “physical  condition”  of  the  milk. 
This,  as  well  as  the  flavor  can  be  materially  changed 


by  feed,  and  because  the  milk  warms  more  readily  and 
the  cream  is  of  better  texture,  many  think  they  get 
more  fat.  I  have  run  a  creamery  and  bought  milk  on 
the  test  for  a  number  of  years,  and  never  have  found 
that  the  kind  or  amount  of  grain  fed  any  dairy,  changed 
the  per  cent  of  fat,  although  some  of  my  patrons  have 
striven  to  do  so.  1  have  noticed  that  a  cow  will  often 
give  a  greater  per  cent  of  fat,  for  the  first  10  days  or 
two  weeks  after  calving,  than  she  will  again,  until  she 
begins  to  decrease  materially  in  her  flow;  also  that  a 
heifer  will  usually  give  a  higher  per  cent  of  fat  her 
first  year  in  milk  than  ever  after. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE  AND  FRUIT  CROWING. 

How  It  Changes  Shape  of  Tree. 

The  growing  of  apples  on  dwarf  trees  has  been  given 
some  little  attention  at  the  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  the  past  few  years.  It  has  also  been  a 


subject  for  discussion  at  the  different  horticultural  meet¬ 
ings  held  in  the  State  during  that  time.  The  New  York 
Experiment  Station  has  started  small  experimental  or¬ 
chards  in  Columbia,  Onondaga  and  Orleans  Counties, 
where  different  varieties  are  being  tested  on  standard, 
Doucin  and  Paradise  stocks.  The  Doucin  produces  a 
small-growing  tree,  the  Paradise  not  much  more  than 
a  bush.  These  experiments  have  aroused  no  little 
interest  among  apple  growers  of  the  State,  and  many 
concede  that  a  smaller  growing  tree  would  be  desirable. 
Growers  have  tried  various  means  of  producing  it  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  the  use  of  a  dwarfing  stock.  The  re¬ 
sults  that  some  growers  have  had  in  early  bearing  trees 
have  been  quite  remarkable,  and  some  are  able  to  prove 
that  paying  crops  can  be  produced  on  the  so-called 
“dwarf  grown  standard”  type  of  tree  at  five  to  10 
years  earlier  than  on  the  high -headed,  carefully  pruned 
apple  orchard  of  the  past.  The  Grant  Hitchings  sod 
culture  orchard  which  T  first  saw  six  years  ago  is  one 
example.  The  crop  of  fruit  grown  on  trees  from  six 
to  12  years  old  of  standard  varieties  would  seem  Tike 
fairy  tales  to  most  apple  growers.  W.  T.  Mann  is 
attaining  similar  results  in  Niagara  County  by  a  dif¬ 


ferent  system  of  culture,  and  the  varieties  like  Ben 
Davis,  R.  I.  Greening,  Hubbardston,  all  of  which,  set 
less  than  10  years,  are  producing  profitable  crops.  Mr. 
Shons,  of  Orange  County,  also  has  an  apple  orchard 
bearing  profitable  crops  at  10  years,  under  yet  slightly 
different  methods,  and  my  attention  is  being  repeatedly 
called  to  young  orchards  handled  along  slightly  different 
lines,  yet  with  like  results.  I  was  recently  in  an  eight- 
' year-set  orchard  of  Baldwin  and  King,  the  owner  of 
which  stated  that  individual  trees  of  each  variety  had 
yielded  one-half  barrel  of  fruit  the  past  season. 

Few  of  these  growers  agree  upon  the  cause  of  this 
early  fruitage.  Various  reasons  are  given  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  growers;  sod  culture,  grass  mulch,  cultivation, 
fertilization,  soil,  etc.,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  other  factors  being  equal,  early  bearing  of  apple 
trees  depends  more  upon  the  system  of  pruning  or  not 
pruning  followed  than  upon  any  other  factor.  T  have  ob¬ 
served  that  practically  all  the  early  bearing  of  late 
bearing  varieties  has  been  upon  trees  pruned  at  time  of 

setting,  followed  by  prac¬ 
tically  no  pruning  except 
the  taking  out  of  crossing 
branches.  All  observers 
of  apple-tree  growth  know 
that  the  pruning  and  cutting 
back  of  trees  in  Winter  or 
early  Spring,  as  usually 
practised,  is  conducive  to 
wood  growth  which  is  at 
the  expense  of  fruit-bud 
production.  A  young 
growth  not  cut  back  ex¬ 
tends  its  growth  from  the 
terminal  bud ;  the  side 
buds  produce  fruit  buds  or 
spurs,  upon  which  fruit 
buds  are  later  formed. 
The  growth  of  the  termin¬ 
al  bud  after  the  first  few 
years  gradually  shortens 
up;  as  the  tree  begins  to 
bear  the  branches  bend 
over,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  a  small  bearing  tree 
similar  to  the  apple  tree 
of  the  Central  West,  where 
much  the  same  let-alone 
style  of  pruning  has  been 
followed. 

The  advantages  of  this 
style  of  tree  are  ease  of 
spraying,  important  when 
we  have1  a  pest  like  San 
Jose  scale  to  fight ;  ease  of 
harvesting  crop;  ease  of  thinning  and  removing  im¬ 
perfect  specimens  if  necessary  to  grow  fancy  fruit; 
fruit  not  so  easily  blown  off  by  high  winds,  and  if 
blown  off  but  slightly  injured.  Very  little  likelihood 
of  injury  to  trunk  or  large  roots  by  plow  or  other 
tools.  Disadvantages,  said  to  be  difficult  of  cultivation. 
Tree  being  smaller,  yield  will  be  less  per  acre;  but  by 
setting  the  smaller  grown  trees  closer  together,  just  as 
large  a  yield  per  acre  will  be  attained.  The  time  has 
come  when  every  apple  grower  must  expect  to  fight 
San  Jose  scale  in  the  near  future.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  fruit  growers  who  have  had  experience  with 
this  pest  doubt  if  it  will  be  held  in  check  with  profit 
on  the  old,  high  apple  orchards.  The  enterprising  are 
already  planting  young  orchards  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old ;  some  with  the  low-headed  small  tree  in  mind, 
others  keeping  to  the  old  high-headed  pruned-up  model 
of  there  forefathers.  New  conditions  must  be  met  by 
new  methods  and  ideas,  and  while  I  believe  there  has 
been  no  time  in  the  past  20  years  when  a  fruit  grower 
could  plant  apples  with  such  a  certainty  of  profit,  yet 
he  wants  to  study  carefully  the  conditions  that  he  will 
be  up  against,  and  prepare  to  meet  them.  b.  d.  v.  b. 
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WOODEN  WATER  PIPE. 

I'he  troubles  with  rusted  water  pipe  mentioned  in  re¬ 
cent  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggests  the  telling  of 
some  experience  with  wooden  pipe.  In  1873  my  father 
had  a  system  of  waterworks  put  in  on  his  farm  in 
southern  Minnesota.  A  well  was  dug  on  a  side  hill, 
from  which  water  was  pumped  by  a  windmill  into  a 
cistern  holding  about  100  barrels.  From  the  bottom  of 
this  cistern  a  pipe  line  made  of  white  pine  pump  logs 
was  laid  to  a  trough  in  the  barnyard,  something  like 
20  rods  down  the  hill.  The  cistern  was  more  than 


THE  AMATEUR  CARPENTER.  Fig.  45. 


10  feet  deep.  The  lower  end  of  the  pipe  (next  the 
trough)  had  to  be  renewed  every  few  years,  as  it  would 
rot  away,  but  farther  up  underground  where  the  air 
could  not  get  to  it  it  remained  sound.  In  1889  we 
built  a  new  barn,  and  planned  to  pipe  the  water  from 
the  cistern  to  the  basement  of  the  new  barn.  I  thought 
we  would  dig  out  the  old  wooden  logs  and  put  in  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe.  When  we  had  dug  back  to  where 
the  old  pipe  was  about  five  feet  under  the  surface 
we  found  it  to  be  perfectly  sound,  so  connected  our 
new  pipe  to  it  and  turned  on  the  water.  I  visited  the 
old  place  last  May  (1906),  and  asked  the  present  owner 
of  the  place  what  he  had  done  about  that  old  pipe.  He 
said  it  was  still  in  use,  and  so  far  as  he  knew  it  was 
all  right.  In  fact,  he  had  never  known  that  any  part 
of  the  pipe  was  wooden,  as  he  had  never  seen  any 
of  it  but  the  end  that  came  into  the  barn.  The  subsoil 
in  that  section  is  stiff,  yellow  clay.  We  used  to  dig 
cisterns  in  the  clay  and  arch  them  over  with  brick  and 
then  plaster  the  whole  inside  with  Portland  cement  and 
sand,  and  finish  with  a  wash  of  clear  cement  and  water, 
and  we  would  have  a  perfectly  tight  jug  underground. 
Later  the  natives  of  that  neighborhood  learned  that 
they  could  dig  cisterns  jug-shaped  in  the  clay  by  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  hole  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
work  in  and  then  enlarge  it  in  the  shape  of  a  jug  so 
that  no  brick  arch  was  needed.  After  coating  the  whole 
inside  with  a  thick  layer  of  cement  there  was  no  danger 
of  it  caving  in.  A  young  farmer  friend  of  mine  last 
year  built  a  cistern  in  what  was  to  me  an  entirely  new 
way.  Instead  of  digging  the  cistern  and  then  arching 
it  over  he  “arched”  it  first;  that  is,  he  built  the  cover 
first.  This  cover  he  made  of  concrete  by  simply  digging 
out  a  place  eight  inches  deep  and  a  little  larger  than 
the  desired  cistern,  but  leaving  a  round  lump  of  earth 
in  the  middle  about  two  feet  in  diameter  for  a  manhole. 
The  space  dug  out  was  filled  with  concrete  and  allowed 


AN  OLD  BUGGY  MADE  OVER.  Fig.  46. 


to  harden,  then  the  cistern  was  dug  and  the  earth 
hoisted  out  through  the  manhole  in  the  center. 

Minnesota.  ___________ __  .  j.  m.  drew.  ' 

CONCRETE  BLOCKS  AND  HOUSE  HEATING. 

In  resrtonse  to  the  invitation  extended  by  C.  E.  Chap¬ 
man,  page  17,  to  discuss  his  ideas  of  using  the  hollow 
walls  of  a  concrete  house  for  heat  flues,  I  want  to  say 
that  such  a  system  would  be  about  the  poorest  that 
could  be  devised.  Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  frost 
penetrates  the  outer  wall,  but  is  stopped  by  the  air  space. 
In  other  words  he  proposes  to  send  warm  air  up  through 
a  wall  in  contact  with  ice.  This  would  be  a  fine  plan 
if  heating  all  outdoors  were  the  object,  but  you  could 
never  heat  the  second  story  in  cold  weather.  The  air 
from  a  furnace  rises  through  pipes  because  warm  air  is 


lighter  than  cold  air.  B.ut  as  soon  as  the  warm  air 
came  in  contact  with  the  cold  outer  wall  it  would  be 
chilled,  and  if  anv  circulation  at  all  could  be  maintained, 
the  air  would  be  cold  before  it  reached  the  second  floor. 
1  know  of  a  costly  brick  school  building,  the  heating 
system  of  which  is  a  failure  because  the  steam  pipes 
were  imbedded  in  the  outer  wall,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  an  eyesore  in  the  interiors  of  the  rooms. 
The  cold  walls  chill  the  steam  pipes  and  condense  the 
steam,  so  that  none  of  it  reaches  the  rooms  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor,  which  cannot  be  used  in  cold  weather.  All 
pipes  for  hot  air  should  be  placed  in  interior  partitions, 
so  that  any  heat  radiated  from  th  m  to  the  partitions  is 
not  lost  to  the  outside  air,  but  helps  to  heat  the  rooms 
divided  by  the  partitions.  f.  a.  k. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


GREAT  PREPARATIONS  FOR  ONIONS . 

Sitting  by  the  fire  in  a  comfortable  Horris  chair,  my 
tablet  on  its  arms,  a  furious  snowstorm  from  the  north 
raging  out  of  doors,  and  looking  from  a  south  window 
to  the  southwest,  I  can  see  a  piece  of  newly  plowed 
ground,  in  extent  about  an  acre,  slowly  but  surely  dis¬ 
appearing  from  sight,  buried  beneath  a  beautiful  carpet 
of  snow.  From  this  ground  we  harvested,  the  first 
week  of  July  last,  as  large  a  crop  of  fine  Red  clover  hay 
as  it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  look  upon.  Immediately 
after  we  hauled,  and  evenly  spread  over  it,  15  loads  of 
well-rotted  manure,  a  heavy  shower  the  next  day 
washed  a  portion  of  it  down  to  the  roots;  you  should 
have  seen  this  clover  shoot  up  again.  This  second 
growth  was  simply  a  glorious  sight  to  behold.  We 
never  cut  it — it  fell  over  and  that  big  snowstorm  early 
October  last,  pressed  it  down  flat  to  the  ground,  but 
up  through  it  slowly,  but  surely,  a  third  growth  pushed 
its  way,  trying  hard  to  outdo  both  of  its  predecessors. 
Walking  over  this  carpet  of  verdure,  it  felt  as  though 
one  was  walking  on  feather  pillows,  but  the  job  of 
plowing  this  mass  down  I  will  never  attempt  to  describe. 
A  pair  of  tired  horses  and  a  man  back  of  the  plow  that 
evening  might  have  told  some  tales. 

Well,  what  about  this  acre  of  clover?  Other  folks 
have  grown  as  good  and  more  acres  of  it.  Yes,  but 
have  they  grown  as  large  and  fine  a  crop  of  Prizetaker 
onions  as  I  am  going  to  grow  on  this  acre  (provided 
I  live  until  then)  ?  This  is  going  to  be  the  banner  crop 
of  onions  of  my  life  and  I  may  say  in  all  modesty  that 
I  have  grown  some  big  crops  in  the  past.  I  am  sure  1 
have  laid  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  my 
1907  onion  crop.  Why  do  I  select  a  clover  sod,  when 
all  other  growers  and  writers  advise  and  agree  that 
land  occupied  previously  by  a  hoed  crop  and  kept  clean 
is  the  best  fot  the  onion  crop?  I  have  grown  two  crops 
now  on  clover  sod,  and  have  had  the  largest  and  finest 
onions  I  ever  grew,  and  the  most  bushels  per  acre.  But 
what  is  of  the  greatest  importance  we  produced  them 
and  did  the  work  with  less  than  half  the  amount  of 
hand  weeding,  down  on  your  hands  and  knees,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  former  years.  The  first  crop  on  a  plowed- 
down  sod  is  always  the  easiest  to  keep  clean.  If  I 
am  compelled  to  fight  an  enemy,  coming  at  me  in  full 
force,  I  do  not  want  to  meet  him  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  but  standing  like  a  man,  with  horse  power  to 
assist  me,  and  the  chances  of  victory  are  much  better. 
As  soon  as  this  ground  can  be  worked  next  Spring  1 
shall  cut  it  up  deep  with  a  spading  harrow ;  over  it 
will  spread  about  two  tons  of  hard-wood  ashes  evenly. 
Besides  this  I  shall  sow  broadcast  500  pounds  of  dis¬ 
solved  bone,  and  with  smoothing  harrow  incorporate  it 
with  che  soil,  at  the  same  time  fining  and  preparing  a 
proper  seed  bed.  Frost  is  already  busy  engaged  doing 
the  preliminary  part  of  it. 

The  onion  crop  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  must  have 
plenty  of  available  plant  food  from  start  to  finish;  the  - 
manure  and  clover  plowed  down  with  the  addition  of 
ashes  and  dissolved  bone  will  furnish  plenty  of  potash 
and  phosphorus.  There  is  plenty  of  nitrogen  for  the 
crop  in  the  clover  and  the  manure,  but  this  is  organic 
nitrogen  and  will  not  be  available  early,  while  the  ground 
is  as  yet  cold.  For  that  reason  immediately  after  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  I  shall  sow  broadcast  100  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  100  pounds  more  after  the  first  weeding. 
This  will  be  enough  until  warm  weather  sets  in,  when 
there  will  be  plenty  of  plant  food  available  to  carry  the 
cron  through.  Mv  method  of  planting  onions  is  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  with  a  Planet,  Jr.,  drill  in  rows  one  foot 
apart.  I  have  tried  the  “new  onion  culture”  of  sowing 
the  seed  under  glass  and  transplanting  the  seedlings — 

I  prefer  the  former;  it  is  quite  a  job  growing  the  seed¬ 
lings  properly,  and  the  job  of  transplanting  them.  I 
prefer  the  first  weeding  of  my  crop  to  the  transplanting 
of  the  seedlings.  But  now  comes  the  all-important  part, 
the  factor  that  means  either  success  or  failure — the 
seed.  I  do  not  care  how  well  you  have  filled  your  soil 
with  plain  food,  how  carefully  you  have  prepared  your 
seed  bed,  it  does  not  signify  how  propitious  the  weather 
and  season,  unless  you  have  live,  plump,  pure  and  true 
to  name  seed  your  crop  will  be  a  partial  failure. 

Ohio.  j.  H.  BOLLINGER. 


A  HOME-MADE  WAGON. 

No  farm  is  complete  without  its  workshop  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  tools.  Here  a  part  of  the  farmer’s  idle  time 
during  the  Winter  and  Spring  may  be  profitably  spent. 
Everything  is  made  and  repaired  on  Pleasant  View 
Farm  that  possibly  can  be  attended  to.  Fig  46  illus¬ 
trates  a  small  spring  wagon  made  over  from  an  old 
side-bar  buggy.  The  buggy  and  side  bars  were  first  re- 


BUGGY  TURNED  INTO  WAGON.  Fig.  47. 


moved.  A  new  coupling  pole  was  made  60  inches  long, 
thus  making  the  axles  of  the  wagon  64  inches  apart. 
New  side  bars  were  made  84  inches  long  by  two  inches 
square,  and  rounded  and  shaped  like  the  old  bars.  The 
two  springs  that  were  fastened  to  the  buggy  body  were 
fastened  to  the  side  bars,  one  four  inches  from  the  front 
spring  and  the  other  four  inches  in  front  of  the  rear 
spring.  This  throws  more  of  the  weight  of  the  load 
close  to  the  end  of  the  side  bars,  and  thus  makes  them 
stronger.  A  bed  w'as  next  made  27  inches  wide  and 
84  inches  long.  The  old  dashboard  and  seat  were  used. 
The  seat  was  placed  high  enough  to  allow  room  for 
a  24-quart  crate  of  berries.  A  three  by  four  piece  was 
securely  bolted  to  the  two  center  springs.  The  bed 
was  bolted  to  t'’ese  pieces.  1  his  allows  a  free  move¬ 
ment  of  the  springs  with  a  light  load,  and  in  case  of  an 
extra  heavy  load  the  bed  settles  down  to  the  second 
springs  and  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking  the  springs. 
A  set  of  good  wheels  were  bought  and  the  entire  wagon 
given  a  coat  of  paint,  with  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  46. 
Thus  we  have  a  light-running,  easy-riding  w'agoti,  yet 
one  that  will  carry  heavy  loa.ds  when  needed.  The 
wagon  cost  $13  besides  the  work  of  making,  and  has 
been  in  use  11  years  in  marketing  small  loads  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  local  market.  It  often  carries 
over  half  a  ton  at  a  load.  Side  boards  were  made  to 
increase  its  capacity  in  hauling  cabbage.  Fig.  47  shows 
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A  WINTRY  PEDESTAL.  Fig.  48. 

the  side  boards,  and  a  load  of  cabbage  for  the  local 
market.  elmer  g.  tufts. 

Indiana. 


The  Boston  Transcript  recently  reported  that  rabies  or 
hydrophobia  existed  December  1  in  12  counties  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  more  than  1,000  dogs  in  the  State  being  infected. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  Our  correspondent  who  refers  to  infected  cows  on 
page  92  lias  lost  three  fine  cows  and  two  dogs  within  14 
months  from  this  cause. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Milwaukee  health  officials  have 
learned  how  to  exterminate  mice  and  rats  by  inoculating 
them  with  pneumonia,  the  disease  being  contagious  among 
rodents,  but  not  transmissible  to  other  creatures.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  one  of  the  items  to  be  described  as  interesting 
if  true;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  diseased 
rodents  have  been  regarded  as  dangerous  carriers  of  con¬ 
tagious  disease. 
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5/1/V  JOSE  SCALE  ON  MARKET  FRUIT. 

Is  the  San  ,fos<?  scale  sometimes  found  on  Infected  fruit 
In  our  market  really  dangerous  to  fruit  growers?  will 
these  scales  ever  get  to  breeding  before  the  fruit  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  use  or  decay?  If  they  should  would  there  be  any 
probability  that  the  young  would  survive?  We  see  scale  In 
this  market,  frequently.  Should  a  law  compelling  the  de¬ 
struction  of  such  fruit  be  wise  or  necessary?  How  about 
the  scale  on  cuttings  of  wood?  Could  they  find  nourishment 
enough  to  enable  them  'to  live  and  reproduce? 

No  biie  can  question  the  fact  that  living  San  Jose 
Settle  itiay  often  be  found  on  most  of  the  deciduous 
frUitS;  and  it  is  even  claimed  that  it  has  been  found 
upon  oranges  shipped  into  British  Columbia.  I  think 
it  is  also  true  that  one  could  infest  fruit  trees  with 
such  scaly  fruit,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  or  heard  of 
any  positive  evidence  that  a  new  infestation,  of  the  San 
Jose  scale  has  ever  been  started  from  scaly  fruit  grown 
elsewhere.  Doubtless  the  scales 
will  live  and  grow  on  fruits  in 
the  market,  except  when  in  cold 
storage,  where  they  would  re¬ 
main  dormant.  If  one  should 
deliberately  place  such  an  in¬ 
fested  fruit  on  a  tree  during  the 
growing  season,  the  chances  are 
that  possibly  some  young  scales 
might  be  born  on  the  fruit  and 
might  get  pn  to  the  tree  before 
they  settled  down  for  business. 

No  one,  however,  except  a  bitter 
enemy,  would  deliberately  at¬ 
tempt  such  an  infestation.  About 
the  only  other  chance  is  that  the 
peelings  from  infested  fruit 
might  be  thrown  out  near  sus¬ 
ceptible  trees,  and  if  the  motliet 
scales  oil  the  parings  were  just 
in  the  condition  where  they  were 
giving  birth  to  living  young, 
there  is  perhaps  one  chance  in 
a  thousand  or  more,  that  some 
of  these  young  might  get  on  to 
the  tree.  The  chances  against 
this  manner  of  infestation,  how¬ 
ever,  are  so  great,  since  the  par¬ 
ings  soon  dry  out,  and  thus 
bring  about  the  death  of  the 
scales,  that  I  believe  there  is 
very  little  danger  to  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  infesting  their  orchards  from 
infected  fruit  on  the  market. 

The  fact,  that  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  infestation  has  ever  been  de¬ 
finitely  traced  to  fruit  grown 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  chances 
as  just  outlined  are  so  small 
against  the  probability  of  such 
an  infestation,  leads  me  to  doubt 
the.  advisability  of  laws  compel¬ 
ling  the  destruction  of  fruit  in 
the  market  infested  with  San 
Jose  scale. 

In  regard  to  the  infestations 
by  cuttings  of  wood  infested 
with  the  San  Jose  scale,  we  have 
quite  another  and  a  much  more 
dangerous  problem.  Doubtless 
most  of  the  new  infestations 
from  the  San  Jose  scale  come 
through  the  introduction  of  in¬ 
fested  nursery  stock.  I  think, 
however,  that  many  new  infes¬ 
tations,  both  in  nurseries  and 
orchards,  have  been  caused  by 
the  use  of  cuttings  or  scions  ob¬ 
tained  elsewhere.  Such  a  cut¬ 
ting  might  bear  but  a  single 
scale  tucked  away  practically  out 
of  sight  near  a  bud  or  other 
rough  spot.  The  scales  will  live 
and  grow  on  such  cuttings  as  long  as  they  are  kept 
from  shriveling  and  dying.  If  the  cuttings  are  kept 
practically  dormant,  the  scale  will  also  remain  so,  but 
it  will  grow  and  develop  as  soon  as  the  cutting  is  used 
in  grafting.  Careful  nurserymen  and  orchardists  al¬ 
ways  scrutinize  very  closely  all  such  cuttings  or  scions 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  they  usually  insist  upon  their 
being  thoroughly  fumigated  with  cyanide  and  often 
refumigate  them  themselves.  I  think  there  is  as  much 
need  of  a  law  compelling  the  destruction  of  scaly  cut¬ 
tings  or  scions  as  there  is  one  for  requiring  that  in¬ 
fested  nursery  stock  or  trees  be  destroyed. 

It  may  help  if  I  briefly  outline  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  scales  are  simply  a  hard 
covering  secreted  by  the  soft-bodied  insect  which  lives 
underneath.  The  insect  gets  its  food  through  long, 
thread-like  mouth-parts,  which  it  inserts  into  the  bark 
and  through  which  it  sucks  the  sap  of  the  tree.  There 
are  two  or  three  or  more  generations  of  the  insect 
each  year,  depending  on  the  latitude  where  it  lives.  It 


always  winters  about  half-grown  under  round,  black 
scales  about  the  size  of  pin  points ;  all  other  stages  of 
the  insect  die  when  Winter  sets  in.  There  is  no  egg 
stage  with  the  San  Jose  scale  as  there  is  in  the  case  of 
the  Oyster-shell  and  Scurfy  bark-scales,  but  the 
young  i ice  arc  born  alive  and  crawl  from  beneath 
the  mother  scale.  They  may  crawl  about  on  the  bark 
for  about  24  hours,  and  sooner  or  later  when  they  find 
a  suitable  feeding  place  settle  down  and  begin  secreting 
their  scaly  covering,  and  never  move  from  that  spot. 
Thus  there  is  only  about  one  day  in  the  life  of  the 
San  Jose  scale  when  it  can  transport  itself  or  crawl 
from  one  place  to  another.  During  this  period  it  may 
be  blown  by  strong  winds  from  one  tree  to  another 
nearby,  or  the  young  lice  have  been  seen  upon  the 
bodies  of  ants  and  ladybird  beetles,  and  upon  the  feet 
of  birds,  which  happened  to  get  on  an  infested  tree. 


If  these  animals  happen  to  go  to  other  trees  they 
could  easily  carry  the  young,  crawling  San  Jose  scales 
with  them  and  thus  start  new  infestations.  Practically 
all  new  infestations,  so  far  as  there  is  any  definite 
evidence,  come  about  either  through  the  agency  of  wind, 
or  of  other  animals,  but  by  far  the  most  prolific  source 
of  new  infestations  is  the  distribution  of  infested  nurs¬ 
ery  stock  and  scions  or  cuttings.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

PLANTING  NEW  TREES  IN  OLD  HOLES . 

Would  you  be  willing  lo  plant  a  young  apple  tree  where 
an  old  one  in  the  orchard  had  decayed? 

At  10  years  old  some  of  mv  trees  were  badly  broken ; 
these,  with  40  of  unprofitable  varieties  we  lifted  out 
with  dynamite  and  set  in  others,  and  they  have  grown 
as  well  as  those  in  a  new  orchard  set  in  the  open 
field.  Every  year  several  of  the  remaining  400  fail 
from  some  cause  or  other,  but  T  will  put  in  no  more 
at  this  stage,  because  the  profitable  period  of  an  orchard 
is  nearly  covered  at  from  25  to  30  years,  so  that  by 


the  time  my  stragglers  would  come  into  profitable  bear¬ 
ing  the  prospective  profit  would  not  justify  me  in  de¬ 
voting  the  ground.  In  nearly  every  case  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes  the  attempt  to  grow  a  young  orchard 
among  older  trees  has  resulted  in  failure  where  profit 
is  concerned.  They  may  make  fair  growth  if  properly 
cared  for,  but  standing  among  large  trees  20  or  more 
years  older  the  effect  will  be  much  like  young  pigs 
taking  their  chances  in  the  pen  with  older  hogs.  I 
would  prefer  setting  young  trees  in  a  body  in  a  new 
clean  field  and  as  the  old  orchard  is  thinned  out  de¬ 
vote  the  ground  to  other  crops  and  treat  the  young 
trees  in  more  systematic  order  than  is  usually  done  in 
old  orchards.  henry  omwake. 

We  have  always  replanted  our  trees  where  they  have 
decayed  in  an  orchard,  with  no  bad  results  from  this 
practice,  I  wrou!d  not  replant  trees  in  a  wet  place  in  the 

orchard.  A.  s.  repp. 

New  Jersey. 

We  would  not  advise  setting 
young  trees  in  an  old  orchard, 
the  principal  reason  being  that 
the  average  apple  orchard  by 
the  time  it  becomes  old  is  too 
thick  already.  Instead  of  plant¬ 
ing  in  more  I  should  say  “cut  out 
more.”  Should  young  trees  be 
planted  they  will  not  do  well. 
We  have  tried  it,  and  find  that 
it  docs  not  pay.  The  ground 
is  too  shady  and  full  of  roots. 
The  old  trees  are  bound  to  rob 
the  young  ones.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  an  old  orchard  in  full 
systematic  rows,  where  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  trees  are 
missing.  In  case  of  a  very  old 
orchard  where  three-fourths  of 
the  trees  are  dead,  and  where 
the  location  is  desirable,  young 
trees  could  be  profitably  set 
again  ,  but  I  should  by  all  means 
place  them  in  a  new  order,  so 
they  would  not  occupy  the  form¬ 
er  place  of  the  dead  ones. 

W.  A.  BASSETT. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

There  are  three  things  to  take 
into  consideraion.  First,  is  the 
old  orchard  too  far  gone  to  be 
renewed?  Second,  does  stock 
run  in  the  orchard?  If  so  it 
will  not  pay  to  plant  new  trees. 
Otherwise,  if  orchard  is  culti¬ 
vated,  and  nicely  taken  care  of, 
and  on  good  orchard  land,  it 
will  pay  to  plant  in  young  trees 
of  good  strong-growing  habits. 

ALBERT  WOOD. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  - 
I  do  not  think  the  practice  ad¬ 
visable,  and  am  very  sure  it 
would  not  be  profitable.  My 
reasons  are  that  the  old  tree  has 
probably  exhausted  the  food 
supply  so  that  the  young  tree 
would  make  a  very  weak  growth. 
A  young  apple  tree  needs  high 
cultivation  the  first  few  years  of 
its  life,  and  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  it  such  cultivation 
when  planted  among  old  trees. 
In  my  opinion  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  set  a  new  orchard  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  one. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  orchard 
is  10  years  or  more  old. 
Missouri.  j.  E.  may. 

1  do  not  spend  very  much  time 
m  digging  out  stumps.  Time  on  a  fruit  farm  is  too 
valuable  and  labor  too  expensive  and  hard  to  get 
to  indulge  in  much  stump  digging  or  pulling.  Let  nature 
take  its  course  and  stumps  will  soon  rot  and  decay  so 
they  may  be  easily  removed.  There  is  usually  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  a  tree  live  and  thrive  where  one  has 
been  removed  or  near  the  stump  of  one  that  has  died 
or  blown  over.  Care  should  be  taken  in  transplanting 
a  young  tree  to  such  a  location.  A  large  hole  should 
be  dug  and  the  soil  well  fined  as  it  is  placed  about  the 
new  tree,  and  a  good  application  of  stable  manure 
should  be  placed  upon  the  surface  about  the  new  tree. 
The  probabilities  are  that  this  treatment  will  ensure 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  tree.  e.  cyrus  miller. 

Massachusetts.  _ _ _ _ 

A  farmer  out  In  Washington  Is  reported  to  store  his 
elder  in  a  cement-lined  cistern  during  the  Winter,  the 
cistern  being  equipped  with  a  pump.  The  plan  Is  said 
to  work  as  well  as  barreling.  That  comes  near  being  & 
bulk  package  of  cider. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


THE  PANSY  AND  ITS  SEEDS. 


Value  of  “  Old  Maids.” 

G.  E.  L.,  Lynn,  Mass. — I  can  buy  from 
a  local  popcorn  factory  the  refuse  com, 
which  is  sometimes  called  “old  maids” ;  it 
is  partly  popped  and  burnt  kernels  of  corn. 
They  sell  it  for  50  cents  for  a  sugar  barrel. 
Hens  will  eat  it,  and  I  want  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  virtue  in  it  and  if 
it  pays  to  feed  it  at  that  price. 

Ans. — We  can  find  no  analysis  of  such 
refuse,  but  would  gladly  pay  that  price 
for  it.  We  should  feed  it  on  the  basis  of 


In  an  ounce  of  pansy  seed  there  are 
about  ten  thousand  seeds;  it  sells  in  this 
country  from  $2  to  $10  an  ounce.  With  an 
ounce  of  seeds  one  should  raise  at  least 
4,000  plants.  They  are  used  for  cut  flow¬ 
ers  in  Winter,  for  vases  in  the  Spring, 
also  for  bedding.  In  the  cemeteries  of 
Greater  New  York  they  are  planted  by 
the  millions,  and  almost  every  house 
where  there  is  a  garden  shows  some  also. 
The  pansy  industry  is  not  only  profitable 
for  market  plants,  but  also  for  the  seeds. 
There  is  imported  to  this  country  at  least 
500  pounds  every  year ;  Uncle  Sam  buys 
at  least  50  pounds.  Instead  of  buying 
these  seeds  abroad  they  could  be  raised 
in  this  country  in  places  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  moderate  and  the  ground  fertile. 
Anyone  with  a  little  teaching  can  pick 
the  seeds;  children  before  and  after  school 
can  do  it,  also  in  vacation.  When  the 
pansies  are  ready  to  pick,  the  weather 
is  pleasant  and  healthful  to  be  outdoors 
and  much  better  than  to  be  in  the  city 
'or  locked  up  in  a  factory.  Children  ed¬ 
ucated  in  the  garden  when  they  attain 
their  majority  can  start  for  themselves 
in  a  small  way. 

Pansies  for  business  are  sown  around 
New  York  from  July  15  to  August  15; 
they  can  be  sown  later,  but  here  they  want 
the  quantity,  not  the  quality.  A  plant 
in  full  growth  with  from  six  to  10  flow¬ 
ers  is  what  the  people  like ;  so  long  as 
they  show  flowers  they  sell.  After  the 
plants  are  big  enough  to  transplant  from 
September  to  October  they  are  planted 
in  rows  in  frames  or  outdoors.  Those 
planted  in  frames  arc  protected  in  the 
cold  weather  with  hotbed  sash,  0  by  G 
The  plants  commence  to  sell  at  Easter 
and  sales  last  till  Decoration  Day,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  business  is  from  the 
first  of  April  to  May  15.  The  plants 
are  sold  in  boxes,  called  flats,  about  five 
inches  deep.  There  are  50  plants  in  a 
flat.  The  plants  are  also  sold  in  baskets, 
about  a  dozen  in  each;  the  flats  are  sold 
to  florists,  the  baskets  to  retail  customers. 
The  boxes  from  which  flats  are  made  are 
bought  in  Summer,  packed  up  in  the  yard, 
and  in  Winter  when  the  work  is  slack 
then  the  pansy  man  makes  his  flats. 

A  successful  pansy  grower — John  Lappe 
of  Long  Island — commenced  10  years  ago 
with  a  few  sashes  in  rented  ground ; 
three  years  ago  he  bought  the  place,  and 
now  he  has  3,000  sashes,  a  large  green¬ 
house  and  a  fat  bank  account.  He  em¬ 
ploys  as  many  as  10  men  in  Summer ; 
they  get  from  $20  a  month  and  their 
board.  Last  Summer  he  gathered  at  least 
30  pounds  of  pansy  seeds.  That  shows 
pansy  seeds  can  be  raised  in  this  country. 
If  you  have  a  good  crop  you  can  raise 
20  pounds  of  pansy  seeds  on  an  acre ; 
at  $2  per  ounce  it  wouldn’t  be  so  bad. 

Growers  commence  to  pick  seeds  from 
the  middle  of  May  till  July.  The  ground 
can  be  used  for  other  crops  afterwards ; 
celery,  cabbage,  turnips,  lettuce,  radishes, 
spinach,  etc. 

European  pansy  seed  conies  too  late  for 
this  country.  We  don’t  get  it  before 
August.  The  seeds  for  next  year  are  not 
good,  and  will  not  germinate  freely. 
What  we  need  here  is  fresh  seed,  and 
American  seed  for  American  climate  is 
good  advice.  Lots  of  seeds  that  come 
from  France  can  be  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try:  cabbage,  kale,  radish,  carrot,  beet, 
spinach  and  many  other  articles,  only 
we  need  good  articles.  Some  say  labor 
of  Europe  is  cheap.  That  is  true  enough. 
How  is  it  that  the  manufacturers  export 
to  Europe  in  large  quantity?  In  this 
country  we  have  more  room,  more  virgin 
soil ;  the  soil  of  America  is  not  so  ex¬ 
hausted  as  the  old  soil  of  Europe. 

HENRI  BEAULIEU. 


ordinary  corn. 

Sassafras  for  Fence  Posts. 

A.  L.  G.,  Princess  Anne,  Md. — What  is 
the  value  of  sassafras  for  fence  posts?  I 
wish  to  build  about  two  miles  of  fence,  and 
in  this  part  of  the  peninsula  we  have  a 
dearth  of  material  for  posts.  I  can  cut  a 
large  number  of  young  sassafras  and  am 
told  by  some  that  they  will  last  for  many 
years 

Ans. — The  Forestry  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  informs  us  that 
sassafras  is  a  decidedly  durable  wood  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  give  excellent  service  in  use  as 
fence  posts.  _ 

Basic  Slag  and  Lime. — The  Mark  Lane 
(London,  England)  Express  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  is  known  that  slag  contains  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  lime :  “Many  of  our  readers 
will,  doubtless,  remember  the  time  when  lime¬ 
kilns  existed  in  many  districts,  where  they 
are  now  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and 
farmers’  teams  used  to  rumble  along  the 
roads  during  the  Winter  laden  with  this 
material  for  the  land.  In  some  localities 
liming  used  to  be  another  word  for  manuring, 
and  the  landlord  who  wanted  to  encourage 
a  tenant  on  a  farm  where  the  land  was  not 
up  to  the  mark  did  it  by  providing  him  with 
lime.  We  do  not  hear  so  much  of  lime  now, 
and  another  word  has  taken  its  place  to  a 
large  extent.  It  is  basic  slag,  and  in  many 
districts  farmers  talk  about  ‘slagging’  just 
as  their  fathers  talked  about  ‘liming.’  ” 

\  


Your  garden  will 
be  a  mass  of  bloom¬ 
ing  roses  or  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent — your 
money  back  on  every  rose  offered  here 
that  doesn’t  bloom  the  first  season. 


No  offer  like  this  was  ever  made  before.  Roses  must  ba 
mighty  good  to  do  it,  and  C.  «fc  J.  Roses  IRK  good — our 
guarantee  proves  that. 

Our  Roses  are  the  product  of  years  of  experience,  and  are 
of  such  quality  that  even  amateurs  have  great  success — often 
over  two  hundred  blossoms  from  12  bushes  the  first  season 
— next  year  better  still. 

Here  is  an  offer  absolutely  unparalleled  : 

12  ROSES  for  $1.00 

such  kind  as  Pink  Maman  Cochet,  Baby  Rambler,  Clotilde 
Soupert,  and  the  splendid  new  red  Rose,  Madame  Marlitt,  at 
less  than  9c.  a  piece,  labeled,  postpaid,  and  every  Rose 
guaranteed.  Order  now  while  we  have  the  Roses  (to  be  sent 
when  you  wish  to  plant). 

S«»nd  today  for  our  new  Floral  Guide  all  about  Roses  »nd 
hundreds  of  other  choice  plants—  complete  with  cultural 
directions.  Should  be  in  every  home. 


THE  CONARD  &  JONES  COMPANY, 

“Growers  of  the  Best  Roses  in  America” 


Box  W,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


CUCUMBER 

Our  strain  for  growing  in  hot-honse  is  remarkably 
true  in  shape,  eolor  and  size.  Seed  grown  by  a 
Market  Gardener.  Trial  Packet,  25c.  Our25  years’ 
practical  experience  enables  us  to  oiler  only  the 

Highest  Grade  Seeds 

thoroughly  tested  and  of  known  vitality.  Onr 
190?  Catalogue  contains  a  very  complete  list  of 
Highest  Grade  Seeds,  also  Poultry  Supplies  and 
Sundries.  We  mall  it  free. 

H.  E.  Fiske  Seed  Co.,  1 2  &  1 3  Faneuil  Hall  Square  .  Boston 


m 


ETS  TREES’PLEASE 

^GeneseeValley  grown.  150acres.  Established 
1869.  “  No  t  tli  e  cheapest  but  the  best.  ”  Catalog  free. 

CEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
Maple  St.,  Danavllle,  New  Yerk. 


FOR  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  #4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  #7.50  and  #8.00  bushel. 
Onion  sets,  #2.00  and  #2.50  bushel.  Cow  Peas 
#2.50  to  #2.75  bushel.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 


CTRAWRPRR  PQ  Some  200,000  strong,  well- 
■j  I  nHlfULnniLOi  rooted  plants,  No.  1  stock. 

Thirty  varieties  of  the  best.  Must  be  sold  by  May 
20th.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue.  C.  W.  GRAHAM,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  .forty  of  the  best 
varieties:  prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog,  it 
is  free.  J.  K.  LOSEE,Elnora,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^S’S 

2  best  Standard  Sorts.  Sent  by  mail  prepaid  fortl.OO. 
Catalog  free.  SLAYMAK.EK  &  SUN,  Dover,  Del. 


TDCCC  York  State  grown.  We  offer  this  famous 
I  It  LLw  stock  at  low  prices.  Send  for  free  Cats- 
log.  ROCHESTER  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PI  AMTQ  PflR  <JA|  P-Early  Cabbage,  Early 
FLAN  Id  rUn  CALL  Tomato,  Egg  Plant, 

Celery,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper,  Strawberry,  A  sparagus, 
etc.  Price Ustfree.  S.  C.  Atherton, Greenwood,  Del. 

POTATOES — Bovee,  Carman,  6  Weeks,  Hustler,  Noroton  Beauty, 
Longfellow,  Wonder,  85  kinds.  C.  W.  FOKD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


ORFFS 


SMALL 


will  send  free  3  splendid  Blackberry 
plants  post-paid  to  introduce  and 
prove  my  stock  the  finest  grown. 
kMany  or  my  customers  realize 
$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

My  handsome,  new  catalog  of  small  fruits,  fruit 
i  and  ornamental  trees,  farm  and  garden  aeeds  and 
.general  nursery  stock  sont  free.  Gst  It— write  to-day. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  Ov 


STRAWBERRY 


Blackberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants 

Extra  heavy -rooted,  high-grade  stock,  true  to  name. 
Write  us  what  you  will  need  for  spring  planting.  We 
will  quote  you  special  prices  by  return  mail.  A.  R. 

WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  D.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


K 


NIGHT’S 

FRUIT  PLANTS 


Do  yon  want  the  beet 
northern  grownStraw- 
berry.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant 
and  Grape  VINES 

WE  HAVE  THEM 

at  a  reaeouabl  e  price.  We  guarantee  our  plants  to  reach  you  In 
fine  growing  condition  and  true  to  name.  We  have  had  30  years* 
experience  and  ship  plants  to  every  State.  Our  32-page  Catalog 
Is  valuable  to  any  fruit  grower.  Send  for  it 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


The  Chipraan  Strawberry  is  a  Winner. 

Send  for  free  catalog  describing  this  and  forty  other 
best  varieties.  12  Advance,  Hummer  or  Buster 
plants  mailed  April  1st  for  five  one  cent  stamps  and 
name  and  address  of  five  fruit  growers.  Send  now. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood.  Del. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

STRAWBERRIES  from  August  to  November 

Try  PAN- AMEBIC  AN  and  AUTUMN.  Fall  bearers, 
sure.  Circulars  free.  Plants  for  sale  by 

SAMUEL  COOPElt,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 

„  Founded  1825.  Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 
free.  STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

FRUIT  TREES  ggjgE- 

Apple  and  Peach  for  $2.00.  Agents  \Van ted. 

MITCHELL’S  NUR8EKY,  Beverly,  Ohio. 

PEACH  TREES,  4  to  5  feet,  6c.  each.  Klberta, 
Crosby,  Smock,  etc.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 
WOODBINE  NURSERIES,  W.  A.  Allen, Geneva,  O. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.00  per  1,000  and  up.  Catalogue  free. 

R.  E.  ALLEN,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

tl  nnn  Hollars  from  one  Acre.  The  second 
VlfUUU  year  21,000  seven  hundred  and  80  quarts  of 
Strawberries  per  acre.  A  variety  I  want  you  to 
plant,  It  will  do  you  good  1908.  List  free. 

Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


MID-SEASON 
PEA 


s^d!> 


One  of  the  iweetest  1 
peas  known.  Preserves  its 
tenderness  and  flavor  long 
after  it  is  young  and  retains  its' . 
beautiful  dark  green  color  after 
cooking.  Vines  grow  2  feet  high,  and  are  very 
productive.  Pods  are  large  and  well  filled. 
lA  pt.  15c;  pt  25c;  qt.  40c;  4  qts.  $1  Postpaid. 

Selected  Farm  Seeds 

I  have  had  25  years  of  practical  experience 
with  various  fodder  and  soiling  plants  and  different 
varieties  of  corn  and  oats,  and  have  made  hundreds 
of  tests  at  my  Floracroft  Trial  Grounds.  My  cata¬ 
logue  Is  complete  in  the  best  varieties  of  1 

farm,  fodder,  soiling  and  catch  crops,  v 
seeds,  millets,  clovers,  etc  ,  and  shows 
actual  photographs  of  what  they  have  produced 
Write  for  it  and  tell  me  your  problems 
— give  details  about  soiling  and  kind  of  stock 
you  want  to  feed,  and  I  'll  be  glad  to  help  you. 

Stokes’  Seed  Store, 

Walter  P.  Stokes,  of  the 
late  firm  of  Johnson  &  Stokes. 

1219  narket  St.,  Philadelphia.’' 


Oats 


Largest  Growers  of  Oats, 
Farm  and  V egetable  Seeds 
in  America. 

FREE 

Our  mammoth  148-page  Plant 
and  Tool  Catalogue  is  mailed 
free  to  all  intending  buyers,  or 
send  6c.  in  stamps  and  receive 
free  samples  of  new  Two  Foot 
Long  Oats  and  other  cereals  ' 
andBigSeedCatalogueFree. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


FREE 

BOOK 


FOR 

YOU 


mw  t 
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YOU 
NEED 
THIS  BOO 


GROW THEM 
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ASK 
W~~  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 


I^HE  BEST  BOOK  ON  STRAWBERRY 

-  CULTURE  ever  written,  because  it  explains  every 
dotail  of  the  work  from  the  time  plants  are  set  out  until 
the  berries  are  picked,  and  tells  how  to  prepare  the  plants 
for  a  big  second  crop.  125  Pictures  of  strawberries 
and  strawberry  fields.  This  book  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  If  we  knew  your  address,  would  mail  you  one  Free. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box,  480  Three  Rivers,  Mich, 


STRAWBERRIES 


•S3* 


■'V.-'i 


BSSiPSi 


big,  red  and  luscious 
are  grown  from 
ALLEN'S  choice 
vigorous  strawberry 
plants.  None  better.* 
Good  Luck,  Cbesa* 
peake,  Virginia  and 
Jartlinal,  new  Glen  I 
'Mary,  Haverland, 
Dunlap,  Marshall,  (j' 
Klondvke,  Gandy, 
"Bubaek,  Climax,  and  all 
I1 best  standard  sorts,  90  varieties. 

_  “rices  right.  DEWBERRIES,  f 

Austins,  Lueretia,  and  Premo.  I  have  big 
stock  and  they  are  fine.  Also  Raspberry.  Cur¬ 
rant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grape 
vines.  In  SEEDS  I  have  the  leading  varie-  ( 
ties  for  Held  and  garden.  My  1907  supply  of  ’ 
Peas,  Beaus,  Watermelon,  Cantaloupe,  and 
Cucumber  seeds  Is  very  choice.  Millions 
1  of  vegetable  plants  in  season.  My  60  page 
Catalogue  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good 
I  things  lor  the  farm  and  garden  and  where  to 
Lgetthem.  IT'S  FREE.  Send  name  and  ad- 
sdress  on  postal  to-day  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

.  Pop!.  17  , Salisbury.  Maryland 


The  Best  Strawberries 

grow  from  Farmer's  plants.  Introducer  of 
‘‘Oswego”  strawberry  and  “Plum  Farmer” 
raspberry.  Fruit  plants,  all  kinds.  Catalog 

tree.  L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  720, Pulaski,  N.  Y . 


THAT  BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Pure  Bred— Thoroughly  matured  and  well  dried;  hand 
picked,  sorted  and  selected;  tested  and  best  quality; 
yields  20  to  40  bu.  more  per  acre  than  ordinary  sorts, 
and  has  often  made  100  bushels  per  acre. 

Try  some  of  our  new  im- 
>r overt  varieties  this  year, 
’hey  are  bright,  clean  and 
pure  stock ;  are  hardier, 
more  vigorous  and  yield  better;  strictly  Iowa  grown 
new  crop,  at  low  prices.  Our  big  annual  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of  all  Farm  and  Garden  seeds  mailed 
FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATEKINS*  SEED  HOUSE,  ■  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA, 


SEED  OATSe 


Luther  BurbauK’s  Latest 

The  Ghiloe  Squash 

25c  per  pkt.  5  pkts.  Cl  postpaid 

Very  prolific.  Keepiuuarlytheyear  roMnd; 
averages  30  pounds.  Dark  orange  flesa, 3 
to  4  inches  thick.  Entire stock  secured  by 
a.  Extra  sweet.  To i u troduce  this  latest 
roduction  of  Mr.  Euxbank’s  wo  offer; 
FREE,  ono  ounct  of  Our  Best  Mixed 
Sweet  Peas  with  each  packet  of  squash  eoed.  None  but  the  latest, 
largest,  improved,  named  varieties  used.  Our  own  mixture— -none 
better  sold  at  any  price.  Write  us  to-day. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  92  Front  St.  WORCESTER.  MA8S. 


Al  A  C  If  A  DFAQ  $3.00  per  bus.;  First  and  Best, 
iLnw)  $2.50perbus.  All  sealed  stock. 
Prize  Taker  Onion  Tested  Seed,  $1 .00  per  lb.  Subject 
to  being  unsold. 

EDWARD  RIGG,  JR.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA 

J.  E.  Wing  &  Bros.,  Box  23,  Me“l^7ia0” 


—Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  “23”  o.n  growing. 


CLOVER  SEED,  TRUE  MAMMOTH, 
MEDIUM,  ALSIKE,  ALFALFA,  also 
TIMOTHY  and  SEED  OATS.  Pure  clean 
trustworthy  seeds  direct  to  farmers. 

O.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  -  -  Medina,  Ohio. 


All  the  best  novelties  and  standard  sorts  of  Garden  and  Farm 
seeds.  Send  for  handsome,  illustrated  catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Plants,  Poultry  Supplies.  Nursery  Stock,  etc.,  and  special 
Bargain  List  of  Vegetable  and  Flowerseeds 
at  2  cents  per  packefand  upwards.  1  Mailed 
to  you,  if  you  mention  this  paper,  ’ 

IOWA  SEED  CO.. 


FREE 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


SEEDS  SEEDS  SEEDS 

TREILMANN’S  carry  a  full  line  of  ONION  SEED  for  Sets  and  Large  Onions.  We  ’can  please  you. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue.  THIELJ1ANN  SEED  CO.,  Erie,  J’a. 


Pedigreed  Strawberry  Plants  Choice 

A  quart  to  the  plant  of  big  red  berries.  Twenty  years’  experience 
growing  strawberries.  Booklet,  “  Strawberry  Culture,”  free. 

CHARLES  WILLEY,  -  -  East  Patchogue,  L.  I. 
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Celery  Goes  to  Seed. 

F.  H.,  Deerfield,  Mont. — I  have  been  hav 
ing  trouble  with  my  celery  going  to  seed, 
especially  when  sown  in  open  ground ;  also 
a  neighbor,  a  market  gardener.  We  both 
have  tried  to  get  the  best,  seed  obtainable. 
I>ast  year  while  I  was  at  my  old  home 
near  Philadelphia,  Charles  Downs,  a  market 
gardener,  said  it  was  the  seed.  We  both 
dealt  with  the  same  seed  house,  but  thought 
we  might  not  have  got  the  best,  so  we 
bought,  enough  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
it.  was  no  better.  Most  of  our  land  has 
no  manure  or  fertilizer;  we  irrigate,  and 
can  grow  as  finp  celery  as  I  ever  saw,  if  we 
could  only  be  free  from  seed  stalks.  Do  you 
think  if  we  would  buy  our  seed  as  far  north 
as  we  could  it  would  make  any  difference? 
Sometimes  we  get  half  seed  stalks.  At  first 
we  were  advised  that  it  came  from  sowing 
in  hotbed  too  early,  so  we  sowed  in  open 
ground  with  same  results. 

A  ns. — We  have  had  more  or  less  ex¬ 
perience  with  celery  running  to  seed  the 
first  season  as  described  in  this  letter,  - 
but  only  where  the  celery  has  met  with 
unfavorable  growing  conditions.  In  our 
experience  it  is  most  likely  to  occur  with 
celery  which  is  started  very  early  in  the 
Spring,  as  the  celery  which  is  started 
from  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
Spring  and  grown  in  the  ordinary  manner 
seldom  develops  any  seed  stalks.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from  obser¬ 
vation,  the  trouble  comes  from  the  plants 
being  checked  or  stunted  in  growth  at 
some  period  of  their  development,  this 
checking  changing  the  growth  of  the 
plant  from  the  production  of  fine  large 
stalks  to  a  premature  development  of  the 
seed  stalk  and  flower.  The  worst  case 
of  this  I  ever  saw  was  where  celery 
had  been  planted  out  early  in  the  Spring 
on  rather  stiff  clay  soil,  and  after  a  period 
of  dry  weather  the  soil  became  baked  and 
hard,  and  every  plant  started  to  throw  a 
seed  stalk,  without  developing  the  usual 
growth  of  outer  or  edible  stalks.  In  the 
same  season  a  lot  of  plants  grown  from 
the  same  lot  of  seed  but  of  later  plant¬ 
ing,  and  which  was  set  out  to  come  on  in 
the  Fall,  gave  us  as  fine  celery  as  we 
ever  grew. 

It  is  not  likely  that  your  correspondent 
had  trouble  from  the  dry  weather  as  is 
instanced  above,  but  the  check  or  change 
in  growth  has  probably  come  from  some 
other  cause ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  change 
in  the  character  of  growth  of  the  celery 
was  due  to  the  surroundings  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  growth,  being  too  favorable,  as 
where  plants  are  over-fed  or  over-watered 
they  will  occasionally  develop  a  freak 
growth.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
trouble  with  this  celery  running  to  seed 
as  described  was  not  due  to  any  fault 
in  the  strain  of  seed  he  purchased,  as  all 
seedsmen  furnish  seed  to  planters  cover¬ 
ing  a  very  large  area  and  many  widely 
different  conditions,  and  should  this  trou¬ 
ble  be  in  the  seed  complaints  would  be 
received  from  a  great  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  that  particular  lot  of  seed 
speedily  condemned.  As  it  is  we  do  not 
receive  more  than  one  or  two  complaints 
in  a  season  out  of  the  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  whom  we  supply  celery  seed, 
and  we  know  that  this  is  the  same  with 
other  seedsmen.  In  this  instance  we 
think  the  best  safeguard  against  this 
trouble  would  be  to  avoid  getting  the 
plants  started  so  early  in  the  season,  or 
if  it  is  an  important  feature  to  get  the  j 
plants  as  large  and  as  well  started  as 
possible  before  they  can  be’  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  it  would  be  desirable  to, 
transplant  the  seedlings  while  quite  small 
and  give  them  ample  room  in  which  to 
grow  and  develop  in  the  protected  beds 
before  they  can  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  and  furnish  at  the  same  time  a 
full  supply  of  fresh  air  whenever  the 
plants  can  be  ventilated  without  actual 
injury.  If  the  seeds  are  started  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  as  suggested  the  young  plants  should 
be  kept  well  aired  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  started  in  growth,  and  should  be 
transplanted  to  a  cold  frame  as  soon  as 
they  become  large  enough,  or  the  cover¬ 
ing  sash  should  be  entirely  removed  ex¬ 
cept  at  night,  and  should  be  left  off  at 
night  whenever  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  to  do  this  with  safety. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  e.  darungton. 


STARTING  APPLE  TREES. 

“I  am  thinking  of  setting  1,000  small  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  the  Spring  to  regraft  to  King, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Wagener  and  some  other 
sorts.  I  will  set  them  in  nursery  rows  for 
two  years  or  more  and  graft  when  of  the 
desired  size.  I  wish  to  graft  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  to  form  hardy  trunks. 
Should  I  use  grafted  stoca,  as  Ben  Davis 
or  Baldwins,  or  should  I  use  seedlings  for 
stock?  Which  would  bear  fruit  first  and 
make  the  best  trees,  if  any  difference?” 

Although  this  would  not  be  my  way  of 
starting  an  orchard,  I  should  rather  prefer 
the  seedlings  for  making  hardy  trunks,  al¬ 
though  there  Is  no  evidence  to  show  why 
Ben  Davis  or  Northern  Spy  stock  would  not 
be  sufficiently  hardy,  and  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  available  to  the  purchaser,  as 
I  think  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  buy 
seedlings  in  the  Spring  unless  he  has  pre¬ 
arranged  it  with  some  nursery  man.  As 
to  which  would  bear  fruit  first,  I  doubt 
whether  there  would  be  any  notable  differ¬ 
ence,  but  to  insure  early  bearing  the  scions 
should  be  taken  from  bearing  trees  of  the 
best  and  most  prolific  tyDes  of  their  kind. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  bassett. 

In  planting  1,000  small  apple  trees  with 
a  view  to  top-grafting  them  to  King  or 
Wagener  I  would  certainly  not  plant  seed¬ 
lings,  for  they  are  variable  in  growth,  and 
in  many  instances  we  might  expect  the  scion 
to  over-grow  the  stock.  In  the  West,  where 
vigor  and  hardiness  are  essential,  we  have 
found  “Virginia  crab”  the  ideal  tree  for  top¬ 
working.  While  the  fruit  is  of  no  value, 
the  tree  is  of  strong  growth,  and  extremely 
hardy,  and  the  finer  apples  form  a  perfect 
and  permanent  union  when  grafted  upon  it. 
Scions,  top-grafted  upon  seedlings  that 
chanced  to  be  of  dwarf  habit,  would  doubt¬ 
less  fruit  first,  but  would  very  likely  make 
shorter  lived  trees  than  those  upon  more 
vigorous  stocks.  m.  j.  gkaham. 

Dallas  Co.,  Iowa. 


Plowing  Straw  Under. — The  best  imple¬ 
ment  to  plow  under  straw  is  a  good  two- 
horse  steel-beam  plow.  Spread  the  straw 
thin  enough  so  a  broadcast  crop  of  something 
will  grow  on  it,  and  you  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  turning  it,  and  the  land  will  be 
found  In  much  better  condition  the  next 
Spring.  j.  a.  m. 

Child  Labor. — There  is  one  thing  in  Mr. 
Mapes’  note  about  child  labor,  page  56 — I 
think  they  are  carrying  it  too  far.  I  have 
been  In  cotton  mills  at  the  South  as  fore¬ 
man  and  overseer,  and  think  the  children 
are  not  abused,  they  are  not  over¬ 
worked;  I  know  that.  I  was  in  Alabama 
for  some  time,  and  in  Mississippi ;  the  same 
conditions  exist  there.  As  a  rule  the  people 
have  large  families,  and  if  the  mills  were  not 
there  I  do  not  see  how  they  would  live.  In 
the  former  mills  there  was  one  family  with 
19  children,  and  12  working  out  of  that.  It 
would  have  to  be  a  good  farm  to  find  bread 
and  butter  for  the  whole.  g.  d. 

Connecticut. 


If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  is  interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  18,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

B*-*  •  1  •  ••  -TT1— ***" 


Farmers  should  use  W.  J.  EMBRY  &  CO.’S 
EASILY  DECOMPOSABLE  SUN-DRIED  FINELY 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

and  increase  the  value  of  their  manure  60#  clear  of 
ihecostof  the  material.  Pamphlet  giving  full  infor- 
mation  free  upon  application.  Write  to-day  to 
VV.  .1.  Embry  &  Co.,  Box  134,Columbia,Tenn. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer 
BoschertPressUo.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N. 


...  THE  TOWNSEND 

WIRE  STRETCHER 

is  the  most  easily  attached  or  detached 
of  any  implement  made.  Stretches  to 
last  post  as  well  as  to  any.  Steel  (crips 
that  never  slip,  (’an  begot  at  anv  Hard¬ 
ware  store.  Write  for  circulars.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

F.  K.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  X.  Y. 


Get  Your  Order  In  Early 

For  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 
Sold  On  Time— or  For  Cash 

ON  30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Last  year  1463  people  waited  toe  long  before  ordering.  We  were  all  sold  out— factory 
couldn’t  keep  up  and  we  had  to  disappoint  these  1463  people  by  returning  their  orders.  Just 
couldn't  make  Disc  Harrows  enough  to  go  round — that's  all.  Why? 

W ell,  if  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  Disc  Harrows,  and  will  look  at  the  picture  in  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  you  will  see  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  could  not  make  enough  to  meet  our  demands. 

There  is  no  tongue  to  pound  up  horses — whipping  back  and  forth.  No  pushing  or  crowding  of 
the  team  on  corners.  No  tongue  weight  to  gall  up  the  horses’  necks.  No  one  horse  pushing — 
and  one  pulling,  on  turns — just  straight,  even  pulling  ahead  all  the  time.  Perfect  balance  of 
frame  makes  Disc  roll  smoothly.  Lightest  draft  Disc  made. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we  sold  so  many  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows  last 
year.  There  are  other  reasons  explained  in  our  book — too  many  of  them  to  give  here. 

Now  here’s  a  big  patent  feature  for  1907— an  additional  feature  over  last  year. 

OUR  TRANSPORT  TRUCK  ATTACHMENT 

Notice  the  truck  wheels  just  back  of  the  Disc  blades?  You  can  attach  them  in  a  minute’s 
time  to  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow — and  Discs  are  raised  from  the  ground — elevated 
on  light  running  front  and  back  trucks. 

This  puts  your  Disc  on  wheels  and  you  can  drive  anywhere — over  rough  roads — sand — gravel 
— stones— or  bridges— without  dulling  the  Discs  or  cutting  up  the  surface.  Strong  brake 
makes  driving  down  the  steepest  hill  perfectly  safe. 

It’s  a  great  convenience— that  patent  TRAN  SPORT  TRUCK  of  ours!  And  it' s  found  on  no 
other  Harrow  on  the  market. 

Important.  Now  we  have  a  big  factory,  and 
are  running  it  to  the  very  limit  of  its  capacity,  but 
Right  now — 'way  in  advance  of  the  sea¬ 
son — half  of  our  factory  output  for 
Spring  is  sold — and  a  flood  of  orders 
are  coming  every  day.  If  you  want  one — 
and  you  will  if  you  get  our  Book  describing  fully  our 
various  sizes  and  our  direct-to-you  selling  plan 
(time  or  cash)  and  prices  quoted  you  direct  from- 
factory-to-station— you  should  send  today  for  our 
Book,  Plan  and  Price. 

Just  write  us  on  a  postal — say 
'Send  me  full  particulars  of 
Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows” 

— and  we’ll  send  you  our  Book  and 
other  printed  matter  and  quote  you 
a  direct  price,  at  your  station. 

Freight  guaranteed — on  our  Free 
Trial  Plan. 

American  Harrow  Company? 

W.  W.  Collier,  Gent.  Mgr., 

1647  Haatlngm  St., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Note" — Do  not  confuse  the  Detroit 
Toogueless  Disc  Harrow  with  any 
other  Disc  Harrow  made,  of  any  kina. 
*  's  a  patented  Harrow  of  our  own— no 
one  can  sell  you  this  Harrow— no 
dealer— or  agent  anywhere.  You 
buy  it  direct  from  us— as  we  sell 
It  only  to  farmers  direct. 


THE 


OHNSTON 

MOWER  No.  lO. 


Requires  least 
trouble  to  oper¬ 
ate  of  any  mow¬ 
er  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  is  always 
ready  for  work. 
Runs  smoothly, 
rcuts  a  clean  swarth  in 
light  or  heavy  crop, 
on  rough  and  smooth 
I  A  ground.  The  roller 

bearings  and  separate 
bashings,  which  do  not 
run  dry  or  heat,  make 
rthis  the  lightest  in  draft 
^ind  the  easiest  mower  on 
man  and  team.  More  good  mower  fea¬ 
tures  in  this  machine  than  in  any  other 
mower  on  the  market. 

In  passing  obstructions,  turning  cor¬ 
ners,  avoiding  stones  or  working  on  un¬ 
even  ground,  the  raising  lever,  aided  by 
the  foot  lever,  raises  the  bar  easily,  to 
the  necessary  height  and  angle.  Going 


to  and  from  the  field  the  bar  folds  read¬ 
ily  and  is  securely  held  in  place. 

Mower  is  built  high  for  power,  and 
wide  for  balance  and  even  draft. 

The  Johnston  No.  10  Mower  is  fully 
described  in  our  new  1907  Johnston 
Book,  which  we  want  to  send  free  to 
A  every  farmer  who  i§  in- 
Gear  vft  terested  in  a  new  mow- 
Drive  a  er— the  book  describes 
also  our  complete  line 
Of  “Not  in  the  Trust’  ’ 
tools  for  the 
farm,  tools 
that  every  good 
farmer  needs. 
Write  for  the 
book  today. 


The 

Johnston  Harvester 
Box  601,  Batavia,  N. 


Make  Your  Own  Gate  for  $3.00 

We  furnish  patented 
attachments  with  which 
you  can  make  a  slide 
and  swing  gate  that  does 
not  bind,  sag  or  have  to 
be  carried.  Can  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  easily  as  opening 
a  door.  No  strain  on 
post  and  no  need  of  extra 
walk  gate.  Endorsed  by 
hundreds  of  farmers  and  Railroads. 

We  also  sell  full  line  of  complete  gates  in  galvan¬ 
ized,  steel  or  wood.  Sold  on  15  days  time. 
Special  prices  and  freight  paid  on  large  lots.  W rite 
today  for  catalogue  and  full  information. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  22,  N.  Dover,  0. 


TU.  SUPERIOR  LOCK 

is  a  simple  thing,  but  it  is 
the  neatest,  strongest  and 
cheapest  lock  made.  It  has 
made  the 

SUPERIOR  WIRE  FENCE 


a* 


the  most  popular  fence  In  the  world. 

Get  our  free  catalog  Shows  114  styles 
of  fence  and  standard  sizes  of  gates. 

Freight  prepaid. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO.v  Cleveland 


|UflU  POST  HOLE  & 
in  AH  WELL  AUGER! 

for  fence  and  telephone  post  holes, 
wells,  etc.  Usedbyu. S.  Government. 
Three  times  the  work  accomplished  1 
with  an  I  wan  Auger  than  with  any  other 
auger  or  digger.  Makes  hole  smoothly,  I 
-  quickly,  empties  easily  and  is  very  1 
I  durable.  Sizes  3  to  14  inch.  Inquire  of 
hardware  or  implement  dealer.  Send  j 
for  our  book  Easy  Digging.  It’s  free  ' 

I  WAN  BROS.,  . 

fHdw.  Mfrs.,  Dept.  4  Htreator,  Ill.] 


PURE  Unleached  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

NATURE’S  PLANT  FOOD. 

The  best  Fertilizer  to  Build  up  the  Land.  You  get 
the  best  in  The  Joynt  Brand.  Write  for  prices  to 
JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Wire  Fence  90r 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  '  . 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wlr^W 
Catalog  offences ,  tools  and  supplies  FREH 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  (17.  Leesburg.  Q> 


ANTI-RUST  FENCE 


We  mail  samples  'for 
testing  and  deliver  goods 
FREE  of  charge  any¬ 
where.  Ask  for  catalog 

SENECA  WIRE  &MFG  CO. 
FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


nchor  Fence 

Combines  strength  and 
beauty  with  long  life. 
Large  hard  steel  wires. 
Heavily  galvanized. 


Farm  and 
Ornamental 

Handsome,  easy  to  build,  always 
stands  erect.  AHk  for  Fence  Book  b. 

ANCHOR  FENCE  A  MFC.  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Frost  Wire] 
Fence  never  gets] 
loose  or  baggy.  You| 
can  bay  the 

FROST  WiRE  FENCE] 

made  of  heavy,  hard  steel  wire,  I 
clamped  with  the  Frost  Steel  Lock,! 
for  what  a  light  woven  wire  fence  costs.] 
Booklet  free.  W e  pay  freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cieveuhd.  Ohio.  I 

H.  B.  DRAKE  A  Co.,  29  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


l_l 


FENCE  tSSSS? 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  I t’a  free.  Buy  direct.  Wrl te  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  J63.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


saMPLE 


Every  wire— 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  grange.  '  w  tS 

I  Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mall  free  sample  1 
I  for  inspection  and  test  A  moreisubstantial,  stock-resist- 
’  *  '  ;  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts  We  | 
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HOW  TO  PACK  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

We  do  not  handle  vegetable  or  small 
fruit  plants  to  any  extent,  but  we  do  ship 
the  most  tender  greenhouse  plants  to  the 
most  distant  points  in  this  country  almost 
every  day,  and  many  times  a  day  during 
the  Spring  season,  and  any  notes  on  pack¬ 
ing  such  stock  would  apply  equally  well 
to  vegetable  or  fruit  plants.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  principal  points  to  be  avoided 
are  heating  of  tender  green  tops  and  dry¬ 
ing  of  roots,  and  in  cold  weather  protec¬ 
tion  from  frost  must  always  be  provided. 
To  prevent  heating  of  green  tops  is  by 
far  the  most  serious  problem,  becoming 
much  more  difficult  in  very  hot  weather, 
and  it  is  most  fortunate  that  most  pack¬ 
ing  is  required  to  be  done  in  the  early 
Spring  months  when  temperatures  are 
moderate.  Many  large  shippers  pack  with 
roots  close  together  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  tops  up  and  exposed  to  the  air  and 
light.  Plants  so  packed  look  all  right 
when  they  leave  the  packer,  but  many 
boxes  so  packed  reach  their  destination 
in  utter  ruin.  If  such  a  box  has  any 
kind  of  a  top  on  it  (even  slats)  it  is 
almost  sure  to  land  bottom  up  many 
times  during  its  journey.  It  is  useless  to 
print  a  warning  “This  side  up”  on  it. 
And  if  the  top  of  the  plants  be  left  ex¬ 
posed  they  may  not  be  turned  over  but 
something  will  surely  be  thrown  on  them. 
I  believe  the  best  packing  for  nearly  all 
weather  conditions  to  be  as  follows : 
Wrap  plants  in  separate  packages  of  from 
five  to  25  plants,  according  to  size,  or  to 
make  a  package  that  shall  be  not  more 
than  two  inches  through,  a  little  soil 
should  be  left  on  the  roots,  but  even  if 
the  plant  is  from  a  two-inch  pot  it  is 
not  necessary  or  desirable  that  it  should 
all  be  left  on ;  one-half  or  more  should 
be  shaken  off.  The  bunch  of  roots  and 
soil  should  now  be  well  covered  with 
moist  sphagnum  moss,  which  must  be 
wrapped  in  oiled  or  waxed  paper  covering 
the  entire  plant.  Packages  so  wrapped 
should  be  packed  tightly,  in  layers,  a 
row  of  roots  at  each  end  of  a  box  with 
tops  to  the  center  and  overlapping.  Layer 
after  layer  may  be  packed  in  one  box,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  so  tight  that  they  can¬ 
not  move,  and  any  space  in  the  center  or 
top  must  be  packed  full  and  tight  with 
excelsior,  to  avoid  any  possible  move¬ 
ment  of  the  plants.  Many  packers  use 
sticks  nailed  crosswise  of  the  box  to  hold 
plants  in  place,  but  they  often  cause  seri¬ 
ous  damage  to  plants  so  packed.  The 
wax  paper  is  of  great  importance,  not 
only  to  keep  the  moss  and  soil  moist,  but 
to  prevent  moisture  reaching  the  tops  to 
cause  heat  and  decay.  Tops  must  be  dry 
when  packed,  and  the  wax  paper  will  keep 
them  so,  even  though  the  moss  and  roots 
be  quite  wet.  Any  other  paper  coming 
in  contact  with  the  wet  moss  would  act 
as  a  sponge,  and  would  wet  the  entire 
package  Most  plants  so  packed  will  be 
sufficiently  separated  by  the  paper  to  pre¬ 
vent  heating  but  if  the  tops  are  very  heavy 
a  thin  layer  of  excelsior  between  each 
layer  of  plants  will  be  of  great  service. 
After  you  have  your  box  nicely  nailed  up 
I  advise  that  you  take  it  to  the  highest 
pohit  on  the  roof  of  your  house  and 
allow  it  to  roll  gently  down,  strike  the 
porch  if  possible  and  bound  to  the  ground. 
If  it  passes  through  this  test  satisfac¬ 
torily,  it  is  likely  that  it  may  travel  from 
Maine  to  California  safely. 

Oakton,  Va.  w.  r.  gray. 

MAKING  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  WASH 

What  is  the  best  plan  for  making  lime 
and  sulphur  for  500  to  1,000  trees? 

For  a  few  trees,  or  even  an  orchard  of 
100  trees,  the  old  method  of  boiling  in  a 
furnace  kettle  out  of  doors  is  still  in  use, 
but  when  the  number  of  trees  runs  up  to 
500  or  1,000  one  must  find  some  quicker 
method  of  handling  and  preparing  the 
wash  than  this.  Perhaps  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  wav  than  boiling  with  live  steam,  as 
they  do  at  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
but  as  nearly  all  the  farm  power  is  gas¬ 
oline  engines  now  the  steam  boiling  will 


require  a  separate  plant,  and  be  quite 
an  expense,  therefore  we  have  prepared 
our  wash  with  what  is  called  the  self¬ 
cooking  method — that  is,  cooking  it  with 
its  own  heat  and  a  little  caustic  soda 
added.  We  tried  a  large  tank  on  the 
barn  floor,  drawing  the  prepared  wash 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  into  the 
spray  wagon  at  the  basement  of  the  barn, 
but  the  sediment,  where  so  much  lime  is 
used,  bothered  so  we  had  to  give  up  that 
method,  and  now  we  use  a  low  platform 
and  50  gallon  barrels  to  prepare  it.  As 
our  spray  tank  holds  150  gallons  we  have 
to  use  three  barrels,  and  allowing  it  to 
settle  slightly  and  dipping  it  out  with 
pails  we  get  rid  of  much  of  the  trouble¬ 
some  sediment.  The  method  of  self¬ 
cooking  is  very  simple,  and  after  a  little 
experience  one  will  seldom  fail  getting  a 
good  wash.  First  the  sulphur  must  be 
stirred  into  a  paste  and  then  the  fresh 
stone  lime  put  in,  and  hot  water  used  to 
slake  the  lime  to  save  all  the  heat  possi¬ 
ble.  If  this  is  done  right  and  a  few 
pounds  of  caustic  soda  is  added  just  be¬ 
fore  the  boiling  from  the  lime  heat  stops 
a  dark  olive  green  color  comes,  and  the 
whole  thing  has  only  taken  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  where  it  would  take  an  hour  of 
“fire  cooking”  in  a  kettle.  After  the 
cooking  is  done  the  barrels  may  be  filled 
full  with  cold  water  and  it  is  ready  to  be 
sprayed  ^t  once.  white  &  rice. 


A  Case  of  Alfalfa  Fever. 

L.  A.  B.,  Bangor,  Mich, — I  have  a  mild  hut 
well-developed  case  of  “Alfalfa  fever.”  I 
have  done  a  little  experimental  sowing,  not 
with  results  that  I  hoped  for,  but  with 
enough  to  lead  me  on.  Where  could  I  secure 
Alfalfa  seed  grown  in  New  York,  say  from 
the  section  near  Syracuse,  of  which  you  have 
written  so  favorably?  Michigan  and  New 
York  apple  conditions  and  varieties  are  so 
similar,  mayhap  our  Alfalfa  conditions  may 
also  be  similar.  I  would  like  lo  try  New 
York  seed  if  it  can  be  procured,  and  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  over  the  regular 
price  if  necessary  in  order  to  make  another 
trial.  I  have  used  Crimson  clover  very  suc¬ 
cessfully,  in  fact,  I  could  give  a  “record”  ex¬ 
perience  of  what  one  bushel  of  t lie  seed  did 
for  me;  how  far  I  .made  it  go. 

Ans. — We  advise  you  to  use  seed  from 
Kansas  or  even  farther  west.  This  advice 
is  based  on  the  statements  made  by  Prof. 
Cottrell  in  his  articles  last  year.  No 
doubt  eastern  seed  can  be  obtained  if  de¬ 
sired.  By  all  means  give  us  the  Crimson 
clover  experience. 

45DJDD.TPggR 

SOO  varieties.  Also  Grapes, Small  Fruitsete.liest  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  pries  list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH,  Fredonia,  S.  Y. 


Bargains  in  Surplus  nt  10  cts.  each. 
All  first-class.  Fresh  dug.  No  cold 
storage.  38th  year.  80  page  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  New  York. 

APPLE  TREES, 

"  Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100.000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HIT.I., 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


HARDY 


To  j 

prove  they  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we’ll 
send  Four  Trees  3  yrs.  old  free  to 
property  owners.  Mailing  ex¬ 
pense  5c.  A  postal  will  bring 
them  and  our  catalog  with  64  ' 
colored  plates.  Write  today. 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  816,  Osage,  Iowa, 


KNOW  APPLES 


I’ve  sola  many  Dig  or¬ 
chards.  Consequently  I 
know  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  your  soil 
and  climate.  My  stock  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  money-mak¬ 
ers— fancy  and  common  va¬ 
rieties.  They  are  well- 
grown,  carefully  packed, 
__lly  guaranteed.  I  pay  freight, 
catalog  of  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees,  shrubs, etc.  C.A.Maxson,  Mgr.Miohigan 
Nursery  &  Orchard  Co., Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


EVERGREENS 


Mention 
this 
paper. 


Nursery  grown,  hardy  everywhere. 
All  sizes  for  all  purposes,  lowest 
prices.  50  bargain  lots,  first  class, 
prepaid  $1  to  $10  per  100.  Also  Nurs- 
ery  grown  Forest  Trees. 

FREE:— One  beautiful  Black  Hill 
Spruce  to  every  customer.  Send 
for  free  Cat.  and  Bargain  Sheet. 
D.  Hill,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Box  74.  Dundee.  Ill. 


P 


EACH  TREES 

PLUM  TREES 

And  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.. 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 

TREES  THAT  GROW! 

I  offer  a  fine  lino  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Apple, 
Pear,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  for  Spring 
planting.  All  my  stock  is  true  to  name,  healthy  and 
free  from  scale.  Prices  are  low,  quality  considered. 
Have  had  40  years  actual  experience  in  growing  fruit 
trees  and  can  furnish  the  best.  Wholesale  prices  on 
large  orders.  Write  me  before  placing  your  order. 
Address  B.  E.  KEAN,  Nurseryman  aud 
Orchardist,  Stanley,  New  York. 

ARE  YOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  Trees  now, 
while  the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing’  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  hut 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  can  he  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 


FRUIT  TREES 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  grade. 

$1.50  p.r  100  op 

-  __  _ _ KKKIGHI’  PAID 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Send  for  one  to-day. 

HIGHLAND  NUKSERIE8,  KOCHESTEK,  N.  Y. 


THE  VERY  BEST 

STRAWBERRIES 

Af  $2  per  1 OOO  and  Upwards 

Strawberry  plants  by  the  million; 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Grapes.  All  thegood  old 
and  choice  new  varieties  at  lowest 
price  for  best  quality.  For  30  years  a 
Small  Fruit  Specialist,  illustrated, 
descriptive  catalog,  tellinghow  to  plant 
and  grow— with  prices,  FREE  TO  ALL. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Tree  Buyers 

Start  buying  Harrison  trees  and  you’ll 
never  want  stock  from  any  other  nurs¬ 
ery.  1000  acres  in  trees. 

APPLES 


BALDWINS  do  well  every-  ■fSIHUMMl® 
where.  A  great  showing  for 
spring  1907.  100  varieties. 

Grimes  Golden, 

Jonathan,  Wagener, 

Winter  Banana,  York 
Imperial,  Yellow  Transparent,  Early 
Ripe,  Fourth  of  July,  etc. 

A  hundred  varieties;  nearly  a  million  trees. 
Let  us  aid  you  in  selecting  kinds  for  your 
locality. 


PEACHES 


Two-year  Harrison  trees 
equal  to  three-year  trees 
from  other  nurseries. 
Strong  rooted,  strong H 
growers,  bred  for  prolif-  1 
ic  bearing.  Ray  justly  ' 
a  favorite;  choice,  beautiful,  great  bearer. 
Elberta,  Chairs.  Crawford,  Carman,  etc. 
Every  good  variety.  No  other  climate  for 
starting  peach  trees  like  ours. 

Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Asparagus.  Everything  best  of 
its  kind.  Get  1907  free  catalog. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Start  your  orchard  now.  Fortunes  have 
been  made  by  it.  Start  right  by  planting  hardyj) 
well-cultured  stock  that  will  live  anywhere — 
guaranteed — materially  less  than  agents’  price. 
Ask  for  prices  on  1,000  lots.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Box  36,  Chattanooga.Tenn. 
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W.V- 


SEND 
FOR  THE 


Up  to  Date  Berries 


IN  CALIFORNIA 


CATALOGUE 
NOW  READY 


A.  Mitting 


Santa  Cruz 
California 


Strawberry  Plants 


Large  stock  of  thrifty,  young 

* - inc  fruit  bearers*. 


plants 

from  a  strain  of  prolific  "fruit "bearers. 
Also  Trees,  Vines,  California  Privet, 
Asparagus  Roots,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Write. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  BOX  R 
MOORESTOWN,  N.  0. 


‘STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.” 


Best  varieties,  also  Raspberry, 

_  _  _  _ _  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur- 

rantand  Grape  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed  Potatoes  in  assortment.  All  stock  Warranted 
“True  to  Name”  and  of  grade  represented.  Descriptive  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instructions  Free 
to  all  who  askfor  it.  C.  F.  WHITTEN,  box  11,  Rridgmau,  Mich. 


WE  GROW  PEACH  TREES. 

We  also  grow  Apple,  Plum  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Asparagus  roots. 
Berry  plants  and  a  general  line  of  choice  Nursery  Stock.  We  have  supplied  trees  for  some  of  the 
largest  orchards  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Send  for 
our  valuable  free  illustrated  catalogue.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box 8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1907  the  finest  and  most  complete  list  of  Nurseiy  Stock  we  have  ever  grown. 
Our  stock  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  It  is  all  selected  and  grown  on  our  own  grounds  under  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  every  specimen  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  figure  on  your  ll-.t  of  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all 
its  Branches.  Write  now  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER  6  COMPANY,  -------  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York, 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT 

They  Represent  Pennsylvania’s  Best.  Special  Fine  Stock  for  Spring 


Early  orders  solicited,  Largest  and  most  complete  line  of  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants, 
in  Western  Penna.  Highest  indorsement  by  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Special  Premium  List  for  our  customers  this  spring.  Write  for  Fine  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  1  ist.  THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Penna. 


TREES 


PLAIN,  CLEAN, 
HARDY,  RELIABLE 


Fruit  Trees 


With  Nothing  on  Them  But  a  TRUE  LABEL. 

Our  catalog  with  endorsements  will  prove  to  you  that  the  most  careful  conservative  Planters  want 
ourtrees.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  122,  Cayuga,  New  York. 

WUITC  FI  M  Tlle  crowning  glory  of  American  forests,  6  to  8,  8  to  10, 

1  10  to  12  feet,  all  other  sizes  up  to  4  to  6  inches  cali.ier. 

Largo  stock  of  other  Shade  and  Omumentul  Trees;  Muple,  Oak,  Ash,  Birch, 
Alder,  Gjitalpu,  Linden,  Willow,  Poplar,  Etc.  Large  quantities  of  Oriental 
Plane.  A  full  line  of  Weeping  and  Drooping  trees,  also  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Paeonias,  and  other  herbaceous  plants.  50  acres  of  Hardy  Boses,  none 
better  grown.  A  large  and  superb  lot  of  Cannas.  44  greenhouses  of  Palins, 
Ferns,  Ficus,  Araucarias,  Geraniums,  Everbloomlng  Hoses,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants,  Hoses,  Etc.,  by  mail, 
postpaid.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Larger  by  express 
or  freight.  An  elegant  188-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  and  see  what 
values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  Many  choice  sets  cheap.  63  years,  1200  acres 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  459,  PAINESViLLE,  OHIO. 
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THE  PLANT  FOOD  IN  ASHES. 

Every  year  we  are  asked  to  give  the 
fertilizing  values  of  various  waste  sub¬ 
stances.  From  a  recent  report  of  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  we  group 
the  following  tables : 

Pounds  In  One  Ton. 

Phosphoric 


Potash 

Wood  ashes  (14  samples)  85 

Aejd 

20 

Lime 

000 

Got  ton  hull  ashes... 
Lime  kiln  ashes . 

. . .400 
. .  .  20 

100 

17 

400 

Brick  kiln  ashes.  .  .  . 

.  . .  40 

36 

800 

Tobacco  stalk  ashes. 

. . . 700 

100 

The  lime  kiln  ashes  were  scraped  up 
around  where  the  lime  is  burned,  and 
thus  contain  lime,  sand  and  the  ashes 
from  the  fuel.  Much  the  same  is  true  of 
the  ashes  from  the  brick  kiln.  These 
contain  clay  and  ashes  from  the  wood 
used  in  burning  the  bricks.  The  Yan¬ 
kees  are  hunting  for  all  sorts  of  fertility. 
A  tobacco  warehouse  burned,  and  sam¬ 
ples  from  the  ruins  showed  over  one  per 
cent  of  potash  and  nearly  one  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  These  figures  show  the 
great  fertilizing  value  of  tobacco  ash. 

Other  analyses  printed  in  this  excellent 
report  will  interest  farmers.  Here  are 
a  few: 

Phosphoric 

Nitrogen  Acid  Potash 

Pittsburg  tankage . 4<>  38  10 

Peat  and  sewage .  5  3  0 

Tobacco  stems .  30  0  108 

Spent  hops .  15  4  17 

Pigeon  manure .  51  20  17 

We  are  often  asked  about  spent  hops. 
They  seem  to  contain  more  nitrogen  than 
ordinary  stable  manure,  but  less  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  We  understand 
that  the  “peat  and  sewage”  was  muck  or 
peat  used  for  filtering  sewage  from  a  town 
or  private  house.  It  has  but  little  value. 

The  Connecticut  people  use  all  sorts  of 
things  for  fertilizing.  Even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  price  of  cotton-seed  meal  for 
feeding  purposes  the  tobacco  growers  of 
Connecticut  use  $50,000  worth  of  it  each 
year  on  their  tobacco.  They  have  found 
that  this  cotton-seed  meal  gives  a  high 
and  peculiar  quality  to  the  leaf.  Cas¬ 
tor  pomace  is  also  used.  This  is  ground 
residue  of  castor  beans  and  is  quite  useful 
for  plant  feeding.  Linseed  meal  is  also 
useful  for  tobacco.  In  a  few  cases  caustic 
potash  has  been  used  on  tobacco  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  potash  in  water  and  sprinkling 
it  over  the  ground.  The  danger  in  using 
this  is  that  many  brands  of  lye  or  “pot¬ 
ash”  contain  no  potash,  but  caustic  soda, 
which  will  not  take  the  place  of  potash. 

This  Connecticut  report  also  gives  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  what  we  can  buy  in  mixed 
fertilizers.  A  number  of  special  fertil¬ 
izer  mixtures  were  sampled.  It  was 
found  that  at  retail  prices  $30  would  buy 
the  following: 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 
Phosphoric 

Nitrogen  Acid  Potash 

In  the  best .  69  170  143 

In  those  of  medium  qual¬ 
ity  .  47  174  '  112 

In  the  least  valuable.  . .  32  174  66 

There  are  farmers  who  think  it  pays  to 

buy  the  cheapest  brands  of  fertilizers. 
We  see  from  these  figures  how  they  fool 
themselves. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  bold  in  Rochester  Jan¬ 
uary  23-24  was  probably  the  largest  meet¬ 
ing  in  its^  history:  between  800  and  900 
members  paid  their  annual  fee  before  the 
close  of  its  sessions.  San  Josfi  scale  was 
the  all-absorbing  topic,  and  many  thought 
that  the  large  attendance  was  because  of  a 
dpsire  on  the  part  of  growers  to  find  out 
about  the  scale,  how  to  control  it,  etc. 
I)r.  Lk  II.  Bailey,  Cornell  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  gave  an  address  upon  “The  prime 
elements  of  failure  in  orcharding.”  Dr.  J. 
H.  Funk,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  to  give  an 
address  on  peach  culture;  owing  to  illness 
he  was  unable  to  attend  and  sent  a  copy 
of  his  address  to  be  read.  This  was  most 
carefully  prepared  and  will  furnish  most 
interesting  reading  in  the  society’s  report. 
The  list  of  varieties  he  recommended  was 
made  up  almost  wholly  of  peaches  of  the 
North  China  type  to  which  Elberta  belongs. 
Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland  of  Cornell  gave  a 
most  interesting  address,  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides;  pictures  were  shown  of  Al¬ 
bert  Wood's  orchard  at  Carlton,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  conditions  where  a  miscible  oil  spray 
was  applied  as  follows :  Three  applica¬ 
tions,  twice  in  Fall  of  1905  and  once  in 
Spring  of  1906;  strength  used,  one  part  of 
miscible  oil  to  15  parts  of  water.  Appli¬ 
cations  were  successful  in  destroying  scale, 
as  no  live  scale  were  found  on  treated  trees 
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the  past  season.  Trees  treated  were  five  or 
six-year-old  pears. 

Pictures  of  Gypsy  moth  and  larva,  also 
Brown-tail  moth  and  larva,  were  shown, 
with  orchard  and  woodland  pictures  show¬ 
ing  the  destructiveness  of  these  pests  and 
methods  of  combating  them.  Prof.  Slinger¬ 
land  also  told  of  damage  already  done  in 
Massachusetts,  how  irapidly  they  spread, 
etc.,  and  said  that  preparations  should  be 
made  to  eomliat  them  upon  their  entrance 
in  this  State.  O.  G.  Bishop,  Pontiac,  Mich., 
gave  two  talks.  “Fifteen  Minutes  with  a 
Mank’et  Garddner,”  and  “Quality  is  the 
Thing  in  Small  Fruits.”  In  his  vegetable 
talk  he  gave  his  system  of  marketing  di¬ 
rect  to  the  retailer,  also  his  plan  to  grow 
as  far  as  possible  only  first-class  stock, 
which  he  never  had  any  trouble  in  sell¬ 
ing.  often  contracting  entire  crops  before 
harvesting.  Ills  first  talk  emphasized  the 
value  of  selection,  in  improving  known  vari¬ 
eties  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  giving  as  an 
example  his  process  of  selection  as  he  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  Cuthbert  raspberry,  whereby 
he  had  by  selecting  plants  with  a  tendency 
tjoward  type  in  mind,  propagating  tfrom 
these,  selecting  the  plants  each  year  for 
propagating  purposes  most  nearly  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  type  in  mind.  lie  had  changed 
his  plants  from  tall,  non-branching  canes  to 
shrubby,  many  branched  canes,  which  when 
properly  pruned  needed  no  staking  and  were 
so  fruitful  that  in  height  of  season  one 
could  hardly  see  the  leaves  because  of  the 
amount  of  fruit. 

Dr.  Jordan,  of  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  a  concise, 
crisp  and  straightforward  way,  set  before 
the  Society  the  needs  of  the  Experiment 
Station  the  coming  year.  These  were,  first, 
an  auditorium  or  assembly  room  in  which 
agricultural,  dairy,  breeding  and  horticul¬ 
tural  associations  might  meet  with  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  staff.  Also  several  new 
houses  for  homes  of  members  of  Station 
staff.  Dr.  Jordan  said  that  good  men  were 
scarce  and  hard  to  keep.  Prof.  P.  J.  Par¬ 
rott.  entomologist  of  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  gave  a  practical  illustrated  address 
on  desti  active  insects  of  1906.  San  .Tost! 
scale  was  one  of  the  most  destructive  and 
was  given  due  attention.  I.ime-sulphur 
boiled  washes  were  recommended  generally ; 
formula.  15  pounds  sulphur,  20  pounds  lime, 
to  50  gallons  of  water,  and  boiled  one  hour. 
One  application  thoroughly  applied  should 
hold  scale  in  check  on  pear,  plum,  prune  and 
peach  trees,  also  smaller  apple  trees.  If 
this  did  not  prove  entirely  successful  on 
the  higher  apple  trees  it  was  recommended 
to  try  a  supplemental  spraying  after  the 
application  of  lime-sulphur  and  just  before 
the  buds  burst.  The  oil  should  be  applied 
lightly  through  a  fine  nozzle  covering  small 
twigs,  branches  and  fruit,  spurs  as  much  as 
possible,  and  stop  before  oil  runs  or  drips. 
One  application  of  soluble  oil  at  strength 
recommended  by  manufacturers  had  not 
proved  as  effective  as  lime-sulphur  wash. 
Prof.  Parrott  advised  that  if  only  one  ap¬ 
plication  of  soluble  oil  was  to  be  made  It 
should  not  be  used  at  a  more  dilute  strength 
than  one  part  of  oil  to  10  or  12  parts  of 
water.  Interesting  slides  were  shown  of  var¬ 
ious  kinds  of  apple  and  pear  leaf-mites,  with 
leaves  injured  by  them.  These  pests  are 
proving  quite  serious  in  some  sections  and 
will  be  studied  and  watched  with  interest  in 
the  future.  b.  d.  v.  b. 
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SEEDS 


have  stood  the  test  for  over  50  years, 
and  are  still  in  the  lead.  Their  absolute 
certainty  of  growth,  their  uncommonly 
large  yields  of  delicious  vegetables  and 
beautiful  flowers,  make  them  the  most 
reliable  and  the  most  popular  every¬ 
where.  Sold  by  all  dealers.  1907 
Seed  Annual  free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


H.  E.  FISKE 
SEED  CO. 

12  and  13 
Faneuil  Hall 
Square, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Highest  Grade  Seeds 

thoroughly  tested  and  of  known  vitality.  Write 
for  a  copy  of  our  new  catalogue,  which  contains 
a  complete  list  of  highest  grade  Flower  aud 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Poultry  Supplies  aud 
Sundries. 


We  are  now  located  in 
our  new  store,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  entire  building 
at  12  and  13  Faneuil 
Hall  Scruare.  Our 
facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  large  or  small 
orders  are  the  best. 
A  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  25  years  en¬ 
ables  us  to  offer  only 


A  BIG  GARDEN 

The  year  of  1906  was  one  of  prodigal  plenty  on  our 
^  seed  farms.  Never  before  did  vege-  ^ 

.  table  and  farm  seeds  return  such 
r  enormous  yields. 

Now  we  wish  to  gain  200,000  new 
customers  thisyearandheneeoller 
for  12c  postpaid 

1  pkg.  Garden  City  Beet  •  •  lOe 
1  “  Earliest  Klpe  Cabbage  •  lOe 
1  11  F.arl’t  Emerald  Cucumber  15a 
1  u  La  Crosse  Market  Lettuce  15« 

1  41  13  Day  Radish  ...  10a 
1  u  Blue  Blood  luma  to  -  •  15a 
1  “  Juiey  Turnip  .  -  -  -  10a 
1000  kernels  gloriously  beauti¬ 
ful  flower  seeda  ....  ■  15a 
ToUl  $1.00 

Allforl2c  postpaid  in  orderto  intro¬ 
duce  our  warranted  seeds,  and  if  you 
will  send  16c  we  will  add  one  package 
of  Berliner  Earliest  Cauliflower,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  mammoth  plant, 
nursery  stock,  vegetable  and  farm 
seed  and  tool  catalog. 

This  catalog  is  mailed  free  to  all 
intending  purchasers.  Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 

La  Crosse,  Wit. 


CHEAP 

GROWH 


BEST  „ 

ever 

A  wonderful  big  catalog  BTDEIT 
|(Full  of  engravings  of  every  ■  ntu 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grower 
in  America.  No  old  seed.  All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 

Big'  Lot  Extra  Packages  Free  with  Every  Order. 

Send  yours  and  your  neighbor’s  address. 

R.  H.  SHU M WAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  The 
Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 
Seven  of  the  best  varieties. 
Our  100-page  “Seed  Buyer’s  Guide’’  free  to  those 
who  mention  Thk  Kurai.  New-Yorker.  MOORE 
&  SIMON,  Seed-Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 

raised  on  our  1000  acre  Seed  Farms  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  and  sold  direct  to  you. 

Crrn  DflTATHCQ  30  kinds  including  standard 
OLLLl  lU  I  A  I  Deo  sorts  and  all  the  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  actual  merit.  Don’t  experiment.  Don’t  be 
misled.  The  results  obtained  by  testing  825  varieties 
on  Mass.  Trial  Grounds  are  given  in  our  catalog, 
errn  n  I  TP- Twentieth  Century.  Goiden  Har- 
OLLU  UAluvest,  Swedish  Select,  all  with  a 
record  of  over  100  bus.  per  acre  with  Held  culture, 
flrrn  nnnil— Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 
OLLU  uUllIl  record  243  bus.  from  1  peck  seed,  400 
bus.  raised  on  2  acres,  Improved  Learning  and  80  Day 
Dent,  earliest  Dent  corn  in  cultivation. 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER  &  GRASS  SEEDS-,?.0/,; 

obtainable,  same  as  we  use  on  our  own  Seed  B’arms. 
Handsome  Illustrated  Catalog  and  liberal  samples 
FREE.  EDWARD  E.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


FIELDS  SEED  CORN 


Sold  ear  or  shelled.  All 
graded,  tested,  proven— then 
guaranteed.  No  better  at 
any  price.  Test  it  in  your 
sprouting  box.  If  you  don’t 
like  it  -fare  it  back.  You’ll 
get  your  money  back  double 
quick.  “Guaranteed-pure” 
Clover  seed.  Garden  seeds 
that  will  really  grow.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  free. 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN, 
BOX  26,  SHEMHDOXH,  IOWA. 


A  Tuber 


We  offer  to  our 
customers  with* 
h  out  charge  a 
L  If  k  ■  potato  which  re- 
I  Ilk  k  cently  sold  in 
England  for  $i  ,246  a  single  tuber. 

OUR  CATALOG 

Ourcatalog  (FREE)  contains  many 
varieties  of  vegetables  which  we 
were  first  to  introduce.  Of  these  we 
endeavor  to  keep  a  pure  stock.  All 
ourseed  is  tested.  Plain 
E’atcoovJ^  instructionsaregiven 
?SEHDVW°r  cultivation. 
I&WLP J-  J-  H-  GREGORY  &  SON. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


LIVINGSTON’S 
OHIO  YELLOW  GLOBE 


A  small  necked,  very  round,  bright  yellow  sort,  and 
INDIANA  SILVER  SKIN,  a  magnificent  set-growing 
strain,  are  our  two  great  onion  specialties. 

We  grow  the  seed  from  selected  bulbs.  All  of  our 
onion  seeds  are  of  the  “TRUE  BLUE"  quality.  Write 
for  prices,  stating  quantity. 

Ask  for  1907  Catalogue,  which  tells  all  about  them 
and  hundreds  of  other  garden,  farm  and  flower  6eeds 
and  plants.  It  is  sent  Freo. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO., 
“Famous  for  Tomatoes” 

Box  111,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Seed 
\ Book 
FOR  1907 

contains  6  3 
Specialties  in 
Vegetab  les, 
69  in  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
thing  else 
good,  old  or 
new.worth 
growing. 

You  need  it. 

It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a  postal. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule  W!%$£g! 


OATS 


Sensation — 123  bu.  per  aero.  It’s  a  win¬ 
ner.  Also  Seed  Corn.  Samples  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Theo.  Burt  Sc  Sons, Melrose, Ohio 


errno 

r  P  II  _%  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
L,  L  U  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 

”  ■  ^  ^  money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 

alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  price,  on 
Best  varieties.  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Snrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept. «4 Ravenna.  Ohio. 

CQACQ  CCCn  Seed  Oats  and  Seed  Corn,  All 
UllAdO  OCCU  kinds  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Biue 
Grass,  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass  and  Oil  Meal,  old 
process,  Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

U.  J.  COVER,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


A  BSOLUTELY  the  best 
^  there  are — unequalled 
for  purity  and  germination 
and  no  more  expensive 
than  others. 

If  you  have  not  already 
received  our  Catalogue 
send  for  it  now.  It  costs 
you  nothing. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  Street, 
Through  to  38  Park  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 

Established  1802. 


BUY  SEEDS  FROMETHE  GROWER 

You  will  not  only  get  Better  Seeds,  but  will  get  them  Cheaper. 

HARRIS’  SEEDS  Grown  at  M0RET0N  FARM  (250  Aoras) 

are  sold  only  direct  to  the  planter  at  prices  as  low  as  dealers  have  to  pay.  We  raise 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  SEED  POTATOES,  and  improved  FARM  SEEDS.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  sample  of  a  grand  New  Flint  Corn  that  yielded  200  bu.  per  acre  last  season.  Both  Free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  Moreton  Farm,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


BURPEE'S! 


arm  Annual  for  1907 

been  enlarged  to  200  Pages,  — it  is  better  than 
ever  before,  AND  WELL  deserves  its  position  as 

“THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG” 

Besides  our  famous  Specialties  we  now  exclusively  introduce  some  most  Important  Novelties  in¬ 
cluding  the  most  remarkable  Two  “  New  Creations  ”  in  Vegetables  that  nature  has  yet  produced  1 
If  you  would  like  to  try  BURPEE'S  “SEEDS  THAT  GROW  "you  should  send  for  this  elegant 
book.  Do  not  delay,  — Write  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SEED  REASON.  LET  US  SHOW  YOU! 

We  KNOW  we  could  sell  you  allyour  seeds  if  we  could  meet  you  face  to  face.  We  could  show 
you  the  enormous  difference  between  our  expenses  and  that  of  the  city  seedsman,  and  how  YOV 
get  the  benefit  of  that  saving;  how  we  make  our  own  low  prices  as  we  belong  to  no  combination  or 
association  for  keeping  prices  up.  We  repeat,  if  we  could  meet  you  here  we  could  show  you  why 
we  save  you  about  one-half  of  your  seed  money,  and  you  would  know  that  our  present  big  business 
must  be  the  result  of  Honest  Seeds  at  Honest  Prices.  However,  we  can’t  meet  you  al!  here,  so  we 
want  vou  to  have  our  catalog,  which  talks  to  you  face  to  face  and  tells  you  a  lot  of  plain  truths  about 
GOOD  seeds  at  RIGHT  Prices  and  how  to  obtain  all  seeds  at  3c  a  packet.  It  is  free  to  everybody. 
To  show  you  our  Honest  Seeds  in  Honest  packets,  we  will  send 
X.  B.  Turnip  Beet  E.  J.  Wakefield  J  V  ft  WOUTII  OF  WARRANTED!  f\  (U.C.  Parsnip  PrUe  Head  Lettuea 
Boeky  Ford  Muskmelon  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  I  -  Long  Orange  Carrot 

fratkeetk  8quaehBoiy  ham  K’dlak  (  10  PEGS.  FOR  .....  »  (  8  tone  Tomato  3weetGermauTarml|» 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  BOX  34,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK. 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Applks. — The  heavy  Know  and  cold  snap 
have  upset  the  apple  business  for  the  time 
and  caused  considerable  permanent'  loss  from 
frozen  fruit  in  cars  and  on  dock.  A  ten-inch 
snowfall  in  the  country  does  not  tie  up 
business,  merely  making  good  sleighing,  but 
in  a  section  like  downtown  New  York  truck 
drivers  are  about  helpless,  and  it  is  a  weari¬ 
some  job  to  wait  for  relief  from  the  street 
cleaning  department.  Surprise  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  low  quotations  on  Northern 
Spy,  which,  at  its  best  is  admitted  by  most 
people  to  be  of  top-notch  quality.  The 
reason  is  that  choice  or  even  fairly  good 
Spies  are  scarce  this  year.  Fruit  retailers 
who  handle  the  best  regardless  of  price  can 
get  few  Spies  suitable  for  their  trade.  The 
wholesale  price  of  $2  to  $3.50  quoted  is  ample 
for  present  offerings  of  this  variety. 

White  Egos. — The  New  York  market  dis¬ 
crimination  in  favor  of  white  eggs  is  lessen¬ 
ing.  There  is  still  sufficient  preference  to 
warrant  a  top  quotation  for  whites,  but  this 
([notation  does  not  represent  nearly  so  many 
sales  ns  formerly.  Every  week  there  are 
sales  of  fancy  white  at  price  of  brown. 
White  eggs  are  likely  to  lie  discounted  if 
small  or  of  uneven  size,  and  dealers  who 
at  one  time  were  able  to  get  a  few  cents 
premium  for  the  entire  run  of  White  Leg¬ 
horn  flocks  if  quickly  gathered  and  shipped 
now  find  difficulty  in  getting  more  than  a 
straight  market  price  unless  the  eggs  are 
graded  as  to  size.  This  would  not  be  prac¬ 
tical  in  farm  flocks  where  only  a  case  or 
two  per  week  is  gathered.  The  western  eggs, 
which  are  handled  by  so  many  of  the  large 
dealers  and  Mercantile  Exchange  operators, 
are  graded,  so  that  a  whole  case  will  run 
uniform  in  size,  and  small  and  dirty  eggs 
are  sold  separately.  When  shipments  of 
fresh  collections  come  through  promptly  from 
the  Central  West,  consumers  prefer  them  to 
the  general  run  of  fresh  nearby  eggs  of  odd 
sizes. 

Snapping  Turtles. — Where  can  I  dispose 
of  snapping  turtles?  a.  j.  h. 

Iowa. 

There  is  a  slow  and  rather  uncertain  de¬ 
mand  for  these  turtles  among  the  fish,  deal¬ 
ers  in  this  city.  As  a  rule  they  sell  for  from 
four  to  six  cents  per  pound,  but  might  not 
bring  enough  to  pay  charges.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  shipments  from  as  far  west  as 
Iowa  would  pay,  unless  a  better  market,  than 
has  yet  been  found  could  be  developed.  One 
dealer  of  whom  Inquiry  was  made  said  that 
many  people  do  not  know  the  genuine  snap¬ 
ping  turtle,  confusing  it  with  the  common 
land  or  mud  turtle,  which  is  practically 
worthless.  One  unmistakable  sign  is  his 
savage  nature.  He  does  not:  believe  in  haul¬ 
ing  his  head  into  his  shell  but  faces  his 
enemy  and  luis  a  grip  that  would  discount  a 
bulldog.  Most  large  dictionaries  describe  and 
illustrate  this  special  turtle  (Chelydra  ser¬ 
pentina). 

In  looking  about  to  learn  where  the  vari¬ 
ous  products  of  the  farm  shipped  here  finally 
go  some  strange  facts  are  noted.  A  poultry 
commission  house  t  lie  day  before  Christmas 
had  a  lot  of  delayed  poultry  arrive.  All  but 
one  package  was  in  a  condition  making  im¬ 
mediate  sale  necessary,  and  most  of  the 
wholesale  business  was  already  over.  Rut 
a  man  keeping  a  low  grade  East  Side  provi¬ 
sion  store  stopped.  That  poultry  on  the 
verge  of  spoiling  meant  a  bargain  for  him, 
and  after  dickering  he  agreed  to  take  the 
whole  lot.  When  he  came  to  the  one  package 
of  strictly  sound  poultry  he  threw  it  out. 

“Why  do  you  do  that?”  said  the  seller, 
“those  turkeys  are  worth  twice  as  much  as 
the  others." 

“That’s  the  trouble.  They're  so  good  that 
I  can't  handle  them.  My  customers  will  pay 
only  low  prices,  and  that  one  lot  of  sound 
poultry  would  spoil  the  trade  for  the  grades 
I  have  to  carry  to  keep  prices  low  enough. 

If  I  should  sell  that  lot  for  nine  cents  they 
would  think  their  regular  grade  ought  to  go 
for  five  or  six." 

This  sounds  incredible,  though  it  actually 
happened,  and  is  an  unpleasant  illustration 
of  the  awful  and  constant  fight  waged  by 
unwholesome  food  against  bodies  and  minds 
of  the  city  poor.  '  w.  w.  h. 


will  grow  without  cultivation  and  fertilizer. 
Let.  us  have  more  tomato  talk  before  we  con¬ 
tract,  s.  K.  P. 

Delaware. 

G.  W.  S.,  Newtonville,  O.,  discusses  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tomatoes  for  the  cannery  In  his  lo¬ 
cality,  and  asks  for  experiences  of  other  grow¬ 
ers.  He  says  the  crop  yielded  about  100  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  for  which  he  received  20  cents 
per  bushel  or  $20  per  acre.  I  have  been  a 
grower  of  tomatoes  both  early  and  late  for  25 
years,  and  I  wonder  at  some  of  these  state¬ 
ments,  and  why  farmers  do  not  do  a  little 
more  figuring  on  their  own  account.  Here 
in  New  Jersey  we  could  not  think  of  grow¬ 
ing  this  crop  for  anything  like  what  G.  W. 
S.  received  for  his,  which  is  $0,605  per  ton 
delivered  at  factory.  Let  us  see  for  a  mom¬ 
ent  what  it  cost  to  produce  an  acre  of  late 
tomatoes  here  in  New  Jersey.  Plowing  1 
acre,  $1.50;  harrowing  and  furrowing,  $1  ; 
e.ight  tons  manure.  $16;  applying  same. 
$2.50  :  400  pounds  fertilizer,  $6  ;  plants  and 
setting,  $5;  cultivation,  $2:  one  hoeing,  $1  ; 
rent  of  land.  $0;  picking  and  carting.  $4; 
total  cost,  $45. 

In  tabulating  this  cost  of  production  I 
have  been  very  conservative,  but  knowing 
that  conditions  are  not  the  same  the  country 
over,  I  felt  that  I  should  not  go  too  high. 
The  item  of  rent  of  land  is  too  low  for  my 
locality.  The  cost  of  picking  and  carting 
is  also  too  low,  but  I  made  it  to  conform  to 
his  (G.  W.  S.)  yield  of  100  crates  per  acre. 
Again,  the  item  of  manure  may  in  some  in¬ 
stances  on  good  strong  land  be  cut  out  en¬ 
tirely,  and  only  fertilizers  be  used ;  in  that 
case  the  cost  of  production  would  be  cut  to 
$20.50  per  acre.  Supposing  that  to  be  the 
case,  he  is  yet  short  $0.50.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  hear  daily  that  “farming  don’t 
pay"?  Mow  long  is  this  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  going  to  exist?  Just  as  long  as  farmers 
will  allow  the  other  fellow  to  set  prices  for 
his  produce  and  no  longer.  The  time  is  fully 
ripe — with  farm  labor  at  the  price  it  is— 
for  farmers  to  get  together  and  know  what 
is  a  fair  price  for  what  they  produce,  then 
ask  and  stand  by  it.  till  they  receive  it. 

No  business  under  the  sun  ever  prospered 
where  the  buyer  made  the  price.  I  say  to 
the  men  in  G.  \V.  S.'s  article  who  are  stand¬ 
ing  out  for  25  cents  per  crate  to  marshal 
your  forces  and  do  not  produce  a  tomato 
for  any  less.  The  growers  here  who  plant 
for  canneries  are  holding  for  $10  per  ton 
this  season.  Individually  I  would  not  do 
that,  beeaus'e  1  can  plant  such  crops  as  will 
pay  me  better.  It  is  for  every  producer  to 
study  this  question  and  plant  such  crops 
as  will  pay  him  the  most  for  time  and 
labor  expended.  c.  c.  HUI.sart. 

Monmouth  Co..  N.  J. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  CfTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Gasoline  Engine 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME. 

We  will  sell  a 
334  h.p.,  5  h.  p. 
and  7  h.  p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  sta¬ 
tionary  complete 
for  half  price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

.100  N.  Fourth  St. 

Wriglitsville,  Fa. 


TOMATOES  FOR  CANNERIES. 

We  have  grown  tomatoes  in  Delaware  for 
10  to  15  years.  The  cannery  paid  the  first 
year  $0  per  ton,  and  had  their  own  scales 
to  weigh,  and  the  cannery  has  reluctantly 
raised  the  price  to  $8  per  ton.  The  farmers 
don’t  care  to  raise  them  at  that  figure;  any 
farmer  should  have  $10  per  ton  or  put  his 
land  in  potatoes  or  clover  or  some  other 
crop.  There  is  money  in  tomatoes  hut  the 
grower  does  not  get  it ;  some  one  else  does. 
I  cannot  say  what  it  costs  to  grow  tomatoes 
per  acre ;  I  don’t  care  to  know ;  if  I  did  I 
would  not  set.  any  more.  We  pay  from  two 
cents  to  two  and  a  half  per  five-eighths 
basket  for  picking ;  we  deliver  them  for 
contract  price.  The  catiner  now  offers  us 
$8  per  ton  this  season.  The  farmers  are 
not  anxious  to  contract  for  that.  I  see  your 
canner  offers  you  but  $7  per  ton;  you  cannot 
grow  them  fop  less  than  $t)  per  ton.  unless 
your  land  will  yield  10  tons  per  acre,  and 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packiDg  or  labor. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  FUMF 

(Hydraulic  Itam) 

works  night  and  (lay  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riveror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  Institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

140  NASSAU  STREEET,  NEW  YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  Pa, 


The  Trimble  Dollar  Hone 
Keeps  Your  Razor  Sharp 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Bank- 
references  on  request.  Send  a  dollar  bill  to 

W.  D.  TRIMBLE, 

North  Tonawfinda,  -  New  York 


TO  INSURE  KILLING  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  PREPARE  YOUR  OWN 


LIME  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

Flowers  of  Sulphur 

(Note  the  Spelling) 

I3EHGE1M  PORT  BR.AKTD, 

prepared  especially  for  Spraying  Purposes.  Combines  easily,  quickly  and  completely  with  lime.  Insist  on 
having  it.  Ask  your  Dealer  or  write  to  the  mfrs,  T.  &  S.  U.  WHITE  CO.,  38  Burling  Slip,  New  York 


.Vo  Money  in  Advance— pay  when 
convenient.  The  "F1TZ-A1.L”  fits- 
n-any-barrel  or  tank.  Sprays  all  so- 
utions.  Proven  best  and  most  dur¬ 
able.  Guaranteed  Five  Y’ears. 
Brass  Jiall  Valves.  Cylinder.  Plunder , 
etc. Strainer  Cleaner  and  3  Agitators. 
200  lb.  pressure. A  boy  can  operate  it. 
After  trial  if  you  keep  it — pay  when 
yon  can.  Wholesale  price  where  no 
agent — Agents  Wanted.  Special 
Free  Offer  for  flr»t  in  oach  locality.  “Spray¬ 
ing  Guide”  and  full  information  FREE. 
H.L.Hurst  MIq.Co.,  g  North  St.,Canton,0. 
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Compare  the  one- 
man -one-hammer  way 
of  laying  REX  Flint- 
kote  ROOFING  with 
the  crew  of  skilled  la- 
borers  and  apparatus 
necessary  to  lay  any 
other  kind  of  roof. 

EX 

KOTE 
FING 

costs  less  both  for 
material  and  labor  of 
laying  than  any 
other  good  roof,  yet 
lasts  longer  and  gives 
better  protection 
from  fire,  rain,  snow 
and  wind. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLES 


The  book  will 
teil  you  all  about 
REX  Flintkote 
Roofing  and  give 
photographs  of 
buildings  on  which 
t  is  used,  with  letters  of 
recommendation  from 
users.  Thesamples will 
show  you  what  REX 
Flintkote  Roofing 
really  is  and  enable  you 
to  test  its  properties. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 


Arsenate  of  Lead 


and  save  your  potatoes. 


Destroys  also  the  Coddling-Moth,  the 
Elm  Beetle  and  all  other  leaf-eating 
insects.  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Sticks  to  the  foliage,  saving  respray¬ 
ing  after  rains,  and  never  burns  or 
Scorches,  no  matter  how  strong  the 
solution.  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead 
is  endorsed  by  leading  fruit  growers, 
truck  farmers  and  horticultural  ex¬ 
perts.  Our  booklet,  sent  free,  tells 
more  about  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
and  gives  testimonials  from  your  own 
locality.  Write  for  it. 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

31  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ROOFING 


“Old  Style  Iron” 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Cl  m  a  .  ,  At.  f  n  rs  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.  niles,  ohio. 


PAPER  POTS 


— $1.25al000.  Send  for  circular 
with  photo.  P.  B.  CROSBY 
&  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


Why  Spend 
Good  Money 


to  shingle,  tar-paper  or  tin  your  roof 
and  still  more  good  money  to  repair, 
paint  and  recoat  it  every  season  ?  Why 
not  put  on  a  roof  that  lasts  forever  and 
settle  your  rooting  question  for  all  time? 
First  cost,— only  a  trifle  more  than  short 
lived  roofing. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Roofing  Slate 

are  nature’s  own  product.  Quarried 
from  solid  rock  200  feet  below  earth’s 
surface— split  into  convenient  form  for 
laying.  It  absolutely  will  not  wear,  rust, 
decay,  but  lasts  forever.  Sea  Green  and 
Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  spark  proof  - 
reduce  your  insurance  rate,  afford  per¬ 
fectly  clean  cistern  water.  Don’t  need 
painting,  recoat  ing.  repairs.  Not  affected 
by  heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  aM  build¬ 
ings  new  or  old. 

Farmers,  write  to  us  for  our  free  book. 
“ ROOFS.”  It  will  save  yon  money. 
Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

The  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 


Box  10,  Granville,  N.Y. 
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Combines  beauty 

with  the  -wearing  qualities  for  which 
Ruberoid  Roofing  has  always  been  noted. 

The  Only  Permanent  Roofing 
With  a  Permanent  Color 

O  UBEROID  RED  ROOFING  is  not  only  permanent  in 
color,  but  a  permanent  weather  proof,  fire  resisting  roof 
covering ;  suitable  for  buildings  of  all  kinds.  Color  absolutely 
guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

SOLE  MAN UFAGTVKERS  _ .. _ 

100  William  Street  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  Boston. 
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THE  BEST  STOCK  FOR  APPLES. 

Reader  (No  Address). — I  am  thinking  of 
setting  1.000  small  apple  trees  in  the  Spring 
to  regraft  to  King,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wagoner 
and  some  other  sorts.  I  shall  set  them  in 
nursery  rows  for  two  years  or  more,  and 
graft  when  of  the  desired  size.  I  wish  to 
graft  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  to 
form  hardy  trunks.  Should  I  use  grafted 
stock,  as  Ben  Davis  or  Baldwin,  or  should 
I  use  seedlings  for  stock?  Which  would  bear 
fruit  first  and  make  the  best  trees,  if  any 
difference? 

I  would  advise,  if  possible,  to  get  1.000 
yearling  Northern  Spy  trees,  and  in  the 
event  of  your  not  being  able  to  get  those 
would  suggest  next  Northwestern  Green¬ 
ings,  and  would  name  one  other  variety, 
the  Talman  Sweet.  I  like  the  Spy  better 
than  all  others,  for  the  reason  that  it  in¬ 
fluences  the  root  of  the  seedling  upon 
which  it  is  budded,  making  the  roots  of 
the  trees  stronger,  which  has  effect  upon 
the  trees.  I  would  advise  budding  these 
trees  the  second  year,  put  buds  in  the 
body  of  the  tree  started  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  which  will  make  the  low 
head  absolutely  certain.  The  trees  will 
naturally  be  low-branched,  and  some  of 
the  buds  might  be  set  in  the  branches, 
where  they  are  just  right  to  form  a  per¬ 
fect  head.  I  think  there  would  be  little 
difference  in  the  time  in  which  these  trees 
or  seedlings  would  produce  fruit.  By 
choosing  certain  varieties,  as  Yellow 
Transparent,  Duchess,  Wealthy  and  Wag- 
cncr,  the  buds  would  produce  fruit  the 
second  and  third  years,  almost  all  of 
which,  of  course,  should  be  taken  off, 
the  young  trees  not  being  allowed  to 
bear.  By  selecting  buds  from  mature 
bearing  trees  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  will  begin  to  bear  earlier. 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 

In  double-working  apples  and  pears  I 
have  had  the  best  success  from  budding. 
In  this  case  would  buy  strong  one-year- 
old  trees  of  Baldwin  or  Spy  cut  them  back 
to  the  desired  height  and  plant  them  in 
the  nursery  row  in  very  rich  soil.  I  think 
better  results  will  be  obtained  in  this  way 
than  if  seedlings  are  used.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  growth  in  the  trees  in  the  nursery 
is  due  largely  to  the  stocks  on  which 
they  are  budded,  and  when  we  select  an 
even  lot  of  the  largest  growth  we  prob¬ 
ably  have  them  upon  stocks  that  are  prac¬ 
tically  alike,  while  if  we  plant  seedlings 
for  budding  we  would  expect  to  have 
trees  varying  in  size  and  strength,  some 
large  and  some  small.  In  August  I 
would  put  in  three  buds  on  different  sides 
of  the  stock  at  the  height  desired  for  the 
main  branches  to  form.  The  following 
Spring  would  cut  away  all  but  one  of 
the  budded  shoots,  and  cut  the  shoots  con¬ 
taining  the  buds  back  to  within  about  one- 
half  of  an  inch  of  the  top  bud.  I  would 
allow  but  one  bud  to  grow,  and  when 
this  has  grown  a  shoot  about  10  inches 
long  would  cut  off  about  six  inches  of 
it,  which  will  cause  two  or  three  buds 
below  to  break,  and  thus  the  head  would 
be  well  started.  If  the  end  only  of 
the  shoot  was  pinched  the  bud  next  be¬ 
low  only  would  start.  The  entire  force  of 
the  tree  should  be  carried  into  the 
branches  that  are  to  form  the  head,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  season  in  the 
nursery  we  should  have  a  stocky  tree  of 
good  size  ready  for  the  orchard.  It  might 
prove  profitable  if  the  land  is  not  in  the 
best  condition  for  orchard  growth  to 
transplant  these  trees  again  to  the  nurs¬ 
ery  row  and  continue  the  preparation  of 
the  land  by  growing  cover  crops  and 
plowing  them  in.  Trees  budded  twice  and 
transplanted  twice  or  more  will  certainly 
come  into  bearing  sooner  than  those  bud¬ 
ded  and  transplanted  but  once. 

Massachusetts.  s.  t.  maynard. 

My  plan  would  be  to  purchase  first-class 
trees  of  good,  hardy  kinds.  My  first  choice 
would  be  Northern  Spy  or  Baldwin;  if 
not  these  some  good,  hardy,  strong-grow¬ 
ing  variety — Winesap,  Mammoth  Black 
I  wig  or  Roxbury  Russet  would  do ;  if 
I  could  not  get  those  I  would  use  Ben 
Davis,  but  it  is  not  the  best.  I  would 
top-graft  these  as  high  as  I  wanted  them, 
and  do  it  as  soon  as  set-  If  he  is  net 


ready  to  set  in  orchard  and  wishes  to  set 
in  nursery  rows  aiul  graft  down  to  three 
feet,  get  what  is  classed  as  five-eighths 
trees  of  the  varieties  I  name.  If  he  can 
find  natural  trees  four  or  five  feet  with 
fair  stems  they  would  be  the  best,  but 
seedlings  would  not  be  satisfactory  unless 
he  let  them  grow  two  years  before  graft¬ 
ing,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prune  and  train  to  a  straight  stem  to  graft 
on,  and  many  would  have  to  be  splice- 
grafted,  as  the  stems  would  not  be  large 
enough  for  cleft-grafting.  Unless  he  in¬ 
tends  to  start  the  heads  down  three  feet 
they  should  be  grafted  up  higher,  as  the 
hardy  trunk  should  extend  up  to  the  top. 
If  he  takes  his  time  in  consideration  it 
will  be  as  cheap  and  more  satisfactory  to 
set  first-class  trees  and  graft  the  first 
year  when  set.  chas.  black. 

New  Jersey. 


Ground  Leak  in  a  Greenhouse. 

P.  F.,  Teciimsch;  Mich. — I  am  interested  in 
x  greenhouse  establishment,  utilized  for  rais¬ 
ing  lettuce  in  a  commercial  way  and  in 
connection  with  a  celery  farm.  The  boiler 
pit  is  in  a  gravel  bed.  and  is  walled  with 
brick  and  floored  with  cement,  hut  the  na¬ 
tural  water  level  in  this  gravel  stratum 
being  high,  the  water  seeps  in  and  fre¬ 
quently  covers  the  floor  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  •■bilge 
pump”  to  constantly  bail  it  out.  We  have 
had  the  best  cement  men  in  the  vicinity  in¬ 
stall  a  heavy  cement  floor  and  coping,  but 
the  floor  persists  in  cracking  and  the  water 
in  flowing,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue.  Can  you  make  suggestions 
to  remedy  the  difficulty. 

Ans. — This  is  a  difficult  proposition,  for 
it  is  usually  found  to  be  much  easier  to 
keep  water  in  a  cellar  so  situated  than 
it  is  to  keep  it  out.  I  have  known  of  a 
large  cistern  that  was  built  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  rain  water  that  acted  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  the  cellar  in  ques¬ 
tion.  This  cistern  was  dug  out  to  a  depth 
of  about  12  feet,  and  the  ground  proved 
to  contain  springs,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  bottom  bulged  in,  and  finally  had 
to  be  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  14  or  15 
inches  of  good  concrete  before  it  became 
secure.  I  would  suggest  that  the  repairs 
be  postponed  until  the  driest  part  of  the 
Summer,  at  which  time  the  water  level  of 
the  gravel  stratum  may  be  much  lower, 
then  fill  all  cracks  with  pure  cement  made 
thin  enough  to  run  in,  and  finally  lay  an¬ 
other  heavy  floor  of  cement,  carry  it  far 
enough  up  the  walls  to  be  well  above 
the  water  level.  w.  h.  t. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Don’t  YOU  Trade  in  New  York 

and  Save 
Money  on 
Everything- 

Over  75,000 

labor-saving, 
money-saving  arti¬ 
cles  for  farm,  home 
and  shop,  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  illustrated 
and  priced  in  Big 
New  Catalog  No. 

We  will  sell  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices 
the  following  goods 
in  small  quantities 
as  well  as  large: 
THIS  700  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Hardware,  all  kinds. 

Tool  Cabinets,  Sweaters, 
Shot  Guns,  Rifles,  Traps, 


Watches,  Jewelry, 

Clocks,  Silverware, 
Knives,  Razors, 

Fancy  Goods,  Lamps, 
Books,  Purses,  Bags, 

Fine  Groceries,  Seeds, 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Baby  Carriages,  Sleds, 
Sewing  Machines,  Whips, 
Carriages,  Wagons, 

Stoves.  Ranges, 

Electrical  Supplies, 

Boots  and  Shoes,! 


Revolvers,  Cartridges, 
Shells,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Talking  Machines, 
Farming  Tools,  Skates, 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Ice  Tools,  Sleighs, 

Cream  Separators, Freezers 
Washing  Machines, 

House  Furnishing  Goods, 
Mechanics  Tools. 

Oppopite  each  article  In  the  Catalogue,  la  the  low  price  at 
which  we  sell  it,  the  lowest  price  for  which  it  can  t-e  bought 
in  any  store,  big  or  little,  in  this  or  any  country  on  the  Globe. 

You  will  spend  hours  of  interest  over  its  pages  :  you  will 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  to  one  big  book. 
Makes  buying  pleasant  and  profitable,  wherever  you  live. 

This  up-t icdat e  Buyer’s  Guide  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  hut  is 
sent  postpaid  free  or  charge,  to  all  who  ask  for  it  in  good 
faith.  Hundreds  of  requests  rome  to  -is  every  day,  and  we 
want  to  place  It  in  every  home  In  t  lie  United  States. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  1,1st,  containing  100  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  away  tree.  Also  Grocery  List,  showing 
how  you  can  save  one-third  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  or  us  slid  secure  Best  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices.  Prompt 
Shipments.  Low  Freight  and  Express  Kales  and  a  SQUARE 
DUAL  every  time.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  orrefund  money. 
We  also  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  goods  ordered  of  us. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

19  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  Established  1816.  SEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 
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ICE 


TOOLS 

ELEVATORS 


♦  GIFFORD-WOOD  CO. 

♦  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

{  Arlington,  Mass. 

♦  ♦ 

♦  Send  for  Catalog  It.  ♦ 

$>»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦« 

Tiie  only  roofing 
sold  on  a  money- 
back  guaranty. 

READ  OUR  TRIAL  OFFER. 


Paroid 

Roofing 


B 


IP  YOU  want  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  roofing  you  can  buy,  please 
read  the  guaranty  we  give  on  Paroid. 

We  can  and  do  give  you  this  guaranty  be¬ 
cause  Paroid  is  the  best  ready  roofing  ever 
made. 

If  you  will  compare  a  sample  of  it  with 

others,  you  can  see  and _ 

feel  the  difference. 

Use  your  own  judg¬ 
ment. 

Put  your  samples  out 
in  freezing  weather  and 
then  try  to  bend  them. 

Paroid  will  be  soft  and 
pliable. 

The  others  will  all 
break  and  crackl 
The  difference  is  in 
the  way  they  are  made. 

We  make  the  felt  for 
Paroid  in  our  own  mills, 
established  in  1817.  We 
know  how  and  we  take 
no  chances. 

Other  manufacturers 
buy  their  felt,  the  most 
i  mpor  tantpartof  a  ready 
roofing,  where  they  can 
get  it  the  cheapest,  and  run  big  risks  at  the 
very  start. 

We  saturate  the  felt  in  a  compound  of  our 
own,  that  renders  every  fibre  of  it  water 
proof.  Soaked,  mind  you,  not  merely  dipped. 
Wecoat  it  with  the  toughest,strongest ,  thick- 


11  Y  one  lot  of  Paroid; 
open  it ;  inspect  it ;  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  your  roof, 
and  if  then  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  you  have  the  best 
ready  roofing  made,  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and 
we  will  send  you  a  check  for 
the  full  cost  of  the  roofing 
including  cost  of  applying. 


est,  smoothest,  most  flexible  and  most  durable 
coating  used  in  any  ready  roofing  ever  made. 
You  can  see  and  feel  that  for  yourself. 
Then  we  give  you  with  every  roll  of  Paroid 
a  complete  roofing  kit,  containing  our  patent¬ 
ed  caps — the  only  rust-proof  cap  made. 
Water  can’t  rust  them  and  cause  them  to 
work  loose  and  spring  a 
leak  as  all  other  caps  do. 

These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  Paroid  has 
stood  the  test  of  time 
for  the  United  States 
Government  here  and  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  for  railway  com¬ 
panies,  manufacturers, 
farmers,  dairymen  and 
poultrymen  every¬ 
where. 

Send  today  for  free 
samples.  Enclose  4c  in 
stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  ournew48- page  book 
of  plans  for  practical 
farm  and  poultry  build¬ 
ings. 

If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  send  to  us 
direct.  We  pay  the  freight. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

29  Mill  Street,  East  Walpole.  Mass. 
1429  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  jn 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.'  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Progress  in  Plowing."  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.,32  7  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair.  Mich 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
like  this  saw  saws 


andl  ast  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  and  successsful 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $5  to  815  a  Day. 

We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now.  £) 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

L  27  Fargo  Street  Batavia.  Ill..  U.  S.  A. 

DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


Well 


The  Acme  Harrow 


Well  pulverized  soil 
is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  requi¬ 
site  of  a  good 
seed  bed.  No 
field— no 
matter  how 
rich— is  well 
prepared  for  seed 
Unless  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly 
pulverized. 

Does  the  old  fashioned  spike 
or  spring  toothed  harrow  do 
that!  It  does  not.  it  do.,  tear 
up  the  grass,  weeds  and  trash  the 
plow  buried,  and  which  should  stay  buried. 
What  you  need  is  the  ACME  All  Stool  Riding  Harrow— the 
only  harrow  built  on  scientific  principles. 

Flat  steel  spurs  go  ahead  of  the  Acme  coulters  or  teeth, 
crushing  and  leveling  every  clod. 


Then  the  coulters  liko  long  plowshares 
follow,  turning  the  soil  both  ways  and 
mixing  it.  When  they  get  through  with 
it  the  soil  is  as  tine  as  a  Harrow  can  make 
it  and  presents  all  its  food  to  the  seed. 

Think  how  much  easier  on  the 
team  the  Acme  Harrow  1st 
The  old  harrow  dragged  blunt¬ 
ly  against  the  soil.  The  Acme 
cuts  smoothly  through. 

Then  the  Acme  is  very  conveni¬ 
ent  to  move  from  one  field  to  an¬ 
other,  as  a  lever  raises  the  coul¬ 
ters  from  the  ground.  One 
man  can  put'  the  harrow  in  a 
wagon  or  sled  with  ease. 

The  Acme  is  the  lowest  priced  harrow 
made  and  is  built  to  last. 

Write forfroo  book, “A  Perfect  Seed  Bed." 
Written  by  dl.tlngul.hod  agriculturist.. 
A  postal  to  mo  and  It  will  como. 


DUANE  H.  NASH, 


MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 


TWICE  THE  RESULTS 


FROM  YOUR  MEN 
AND  MORSES 


by  using  the  Planet  Jr  Two- Row  Pivot-Wheel  Cultivator,  Plow, 
Furrower  and  Ridger. 

Crooked  and  irregular  rows  —  two  rows  at  a  time— easily  worked,  without 
stopping  the  horses,  and  of  course  without  injury  to  plants.  A  wonder  in  working 
check-rows.  Crops  cultivated  in  height  to  5  feet  —  rows  any 
width  from  28  to  44  inches  apart.  Never  leaves  open  furrows 
next  to  plants.  Covers  two  furrows  of  manure,  potatoes,  corn 
or  any  seed  dropped  in  furrows. 

Designed  and  shaped  to  do  practical  work,  and  built  to  last  and  keep  its 
wearing  edges  keen. 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  and  gardener  should  have  our  New  Catalogue 
of  Planet  Jr  Hand  and  Horse  Implements,  with  the  1907  improvements, 
bent  free.  S.  L  A|,en  &  Co  >  Boi  U07.v  Philadelphia,  pa. 


Planet  Jr. 
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THE  SPRAYING  PROBLEM. 

Soft  Soap  Effective. 

J.  B.  II.,  Morristown,  Tcnn. — Something 
over  a  year  ago  I  found  one  of  my  Garber 
pear  trees  nearly  covered  with  San  Josd 
scale.  I  could  find  no  other  tree  on  my  farm 
with  scale,  so  I  began  to  cast  about  for  a 
cheap  remedy  that  could  l>c  quickly  and  eas¬ 
ily  applied.  A  friend  told  me  that  one  man 
in  the  county  claimed  to  have  rid  some 
trees  of  scale  by  the  application  of  common 
country-made  soap.  Acting  on  tills  bint  1 
took  soft  soap  and  a  paint  brush  and  gave 
the  parts  affected  a  complete  covering  of 
soap.  To  make  sure,  I  repeated  the  opera¬ 
tion  last  March.  The  tree  is  now  entirely 
free  from  scale,  and  appears  to  be  perfctly 
healthy.  Very  generally  the  first  attack  of 
the  scale  will  be  found,  on  any  given  farm 
or  orchard,  upon  a  single  tree.  This  remedy 
is  always  at  hand ;  I  thought  therefore  I 
ought  to  give  it  to  the  public. 

Ans. — Whale-oil  soap,  two  pounds  to 
gallon  of  water,  is  effective  for  San  Jose 
scale,  either  painted  on  or  applied  with  a 
spray  pump  in  Spring.  It  must  be  warm 
when  used  as  a  .spray,  as  it  thickens  when 
cold.  It  is  a  handy  remedy  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  tree,  but  if  above  effective  strength 
often  injures  buds. 

Spray  for  Apple  Scab. 

A.  S.,  Monticello,  Ind. — How  many  days 
between  spraying?  I  mean  the  limit  to  be 
sure  of  success.  Give  me  in  plain  language 
the  ingredients  or  how  to  make  the  solution 
for  Apple  scab  or  speck,  how  often  to  use 
it  and  when  to  begin  to  apply  it? 

Ans. — Spray  for  Apple  scab  and  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  combined,  and  control  both 
with  same  dose.  First  application  just  be¬ 
fore  blossoms  show  pink,  using  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  one-quarter  pound  Paris-green 
to  each  50  gallons.  Repeat  immediately 
after  almost  all  blossoms  have  fallen, 
using  one-half  pound  Paris-green  to  each 
50  gallons  of  Bordeaux.  This  is  the  most 
important  spraying  for  Codling  moth  larva 
and  must  not  be  delayed ;  care  should  be 
taken  to  use  a  high  pressure  and  forcible 
spray,  and  spray  downward  upon  the 
apples  as  much  as  possible.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  first  brood  of  Codling  moth 
larva  enter  the  apple  through  blossom 
end,  and  if  at  this  time  we  can  place  a 
small  amount  of  poison  there  it  will  kill 
later  on.  A  third  spraying  similar  to  the 
second  should  be  made  two  weeks  later, 
and  some  growers  follow  by  later  ones. 
A  fourth  spraying  four  weeks  later  comes 
at  a  time  to  prevent  a  late  attack  of  Apple 
scab  and  also  may  hit  second  brood  of 
Codling  moth.  An  easy  way  to  make 
Bordeaux  Mixture  for  the  beginner:  Pre¬ 
viously  suspend  in  a  barrel  of  water  one 
pound  of  copper  sulphate  to  each  gallon 
of  water  (if  a  50-gallon  cask,  50  pounds). 
If  care  is  taken  to  suspend  copper  sul¬ 
phate  at  surface  of  water  in  barrel  it  will 
dissolve  in  a  few  hours.  Stir  before 
using  and  keep  tightly  covered  to  prevent 
evaporation.  To  make  50  gallons  of  mix¬ 
ture,  put  four  gallons  of  copper  sulphate 
solution  in  50-gallon  spray  tank,  and  fill 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  full  with  water, 
Slake  four  pounds  of  lime  in  small  tub 
(lard  or  butter  tubs  are  handy),  dilute 
with  water  to  near  amount  required  to 
fill  tank,  and  add  to  copper  sulphate  solu¬ 
tion  in  spray  tank,  straining  it  through  a 
strainer  at  the  same  time.  Be  sure  to 
have  good  lime.  A  few  extra  tubs  are 
handy,  as  one  can  then  slake  up  enough 
batches  of  lime  for  day’s  spraying.  After 
lime  is  slaked  it  should  be  kept  covered 
with  water  until  used. 

A  Talk  About  Nozzles. 

The  Vermorel  types  are  best.  Nozzles 
of  this  type  are  made  by  almost  all  manu¬ 
facturers  of  spraying  machinery.  They 
have  an  inner  eddy  chamber,  and  throw 
a  whirling  funnel-shaped  spray  through 
a  round  opening.  Nozzles  having  sharp 
angles  or  projections  likely  to  catch  on 
twigs  or  small  branches  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed;  passageway  from  spray  rod  to  eddy 
chamber  must  not  be  so  small  as  to  clog 
easily  and  should  be  easily  cleaned  if 
clogged.  Some  of  the  newer  types  are 
made  to  take  the  place  of  a  two,  three 
or  four  cluster  of  the  old  style.  These 
have  larger  openings  and  inside  channels, 
and  while  not  throwing  quite  as  fine  a 
spray  it  is  fine  enough  for  all  practical 


purposes  and  almost  no  trouble  from  clog¬ 
ging.  Nozzles  of  the  stopcock  type  are 
of  but  little  value,  as  when  used  but  a 
short  time  they  invariably  leak  or  dribble, 
even  with  a  high  pressure,  not  throwing 
all  the  material  free  from  the  nozzle. 
They  throw  a  fan-shaped  spray  of  farther 
carrying  power  than  the  Vermorel  type, 
and  would  be  desirable  if  this  fault  could 
be  corrected.  Corrosive  sprays  like  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  lime-sulphur  cause  them  to  stick, 
so  that  they  turn  with  difficulty.  Nozzles 
arranged  so  you  can  spray  at  right  angles 
to  the  spray  rod  are  very  desirable  in 
spraying  currant  bushes,  shrubs,  plants 
and  small  trees,  as  practically  both  sides 
of  small  tree  or  shrub  can  be  sprayed 
without  changing  one’s  position,  and  one 
can  spray  up  underneath  foliage  or 
branches  as  well.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

Starting  an  Orchard  in  Stumps. 

J.  Spring  Green,  UTs. — Has  any  reader 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  had  experience  in  planting 
fruit  trees  on  land  cleared  of  timber,  with 
stumps  still  remaining?  Timber  in  my  case 
was  White,  Black  and  Burr  oak  ;  land  has  an 
eastern  slope,  soil  black  loam  with  clay  sub¬ 
soil.  I  have  been  told  that  fruit  trees  would 
do  well  under  these  conditions,  as  the  de¬ 
caying  roots  would  servo  both  as  a  mulch 
and  fertilizer.  Of  course  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  plow  land  prior  to  planting. 

Ans. — A  number  of  readers  have  re¬ 
ported  such  planting.  Some  report  a  good 
growth  on  the  trees.  Of  course  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  set  such  trees  out  in 
exact  lines.  Sometimes  a  stump  will 
come  where  the  tree  should  be  planted. 
Considerable  hand  work  will  be  needed, 
though  some  plowing  can  be  done  with 
one  horse  and  a  light  plow.  You  should 
hoe  around  the  trees  or  mulch  them  and 
cut  the  sprouts  and  weeds  to  put  around 
the  trees.  Let  us  hear  from  those  who 
have  started  orchards  this  way. 


“Papa,”  pleadingly  said  the  clergyman’s 
little  son,  “I  hope  your  special  sermon  for 
children  to-morrow  will  be  kind  o’  short. 
Billy  Smith  and  Johnny  Jonks  and  Chuck 
Purdy  and  some  of  the  other  fellows  have 
been  to  see  me  about  it,  and  if  the  sermon 
is  a  long  one  Billy  Smith  is  going  to  lick 
me;  if  it  is  very  long  Billy  Smith  and 
Johnny  Jonks  will  lick  me,  if  it  is  awful 
long  Billy  and  Johnny  and  Chuck  will  lick 
me,  and  if  it  is  any  longer  than  that  the 
rest  of  the  boys  will  pile  on,  and  all  of 
’em  lick  me!” — Puck. 

O  Hay  fever  or 
malaria  leaves  the 
system  in  a  weak¬ 
ened  condition. 
Consequently 
winter  colds  come 
easily  and  are 
hard  to  get  rid  of. 
Prevent  them 
or  cure  them 
with  Scott's 
Emulsion . 

O  ALL  DRUGGISTS  t 
Q  SOc.  AND  $1.00. 
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Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  now. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in  1% 
minutes.  lto5 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  6uit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

llandy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co.  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

How  to  Buy 

A  Good  Vehicle 

And  Save  Money.  Difference 
Between  “Buckeyes”  and 
“Crazy  Quilts.” 

Intelligent  farmers  more  than  ever  realize 
that  the  only  legitimate  price  on  vehicles  is  the 
manufacturers’  price.  N obody  cares  to  pay  two 
or  three  profits  on  top  of  that. 

But  when  you  start  out  to  buy  at  factory 
prices,  you  want  to  be  sure  you  are  dealing 
with  a  real  manufacturer — one  who  makes  what 
he  sells  and  sells  only  that  which  he  makes. 

Of  the  scores  of  concerns  claiming  to  sell 
buggies  direct  to  consumer  very  few  indeed 
are  manufacturers. 

Here  is  where  the  farmer’s  ability  to  properly 
choose  comes  in.  Some  mail  order  houses  buy 
from  different  factories  the  cheapest  con¬ 
structed  vehicles  possible — work  no  responsible 
factory  would  send  out  bearing  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  nameplate.  This  work  is  sold  “direct” 
to  the  unsuspecting  buyer  who  really  pays 
two  profits,  the  manufacturer's  and  the  seller's. 

Another  class  of  concerns  merely  assemble 
parts  of  vehicles.  They  buy  cheaply  con¬ 


structed  wheels  from  one  factory,  bodies  from 
another,  tops  from  another,  gears  from  another 
and  so  on.  These  inferior  parts  are  assembled 
into  a  “crazy  quilt”  sortof  a  vehicle  which  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  responsibility  of  the 
manufacturer.  Buyers  of  “crazy  quilt”  vehi¬ 
cles  also  pay  two  profits— the  manufacturer’s 
and  seller’s. 

But  how  shall  the  farmer  discriminate 
between  the  square  deal  manufacturer  and  the 
fakir  ?  How  shall  he  safeguard  himself  ?  Be¬ 
fore  buying  he  should  say  to  the  one  claiming 
to  sell  buggies  at  factory  prices:  “You  must 
show  me. 

Now,  the  manufacturer  of  Buckeye  vehicles 
Is  both  willing  and  able  to  prove  to  your  entire 
satisfaction  that  he  sells. buggies  of  his  own 
manufacture  only;  that  his  factory  is  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
selling  direct  to  consumers;  that  no  other  fac¬ 
tory  m  the  country  selling. direct  to  the  user 
makes  its  own  vehicle  bodies;  no  other  makes 
as  many  different  parts  of  vehicles.  The  fac¬ 
tory  of  the  manufacturer  of  Buckeye  buggies 
is  not  a  mere  myth — a  catalog  picture.  It 
covers  a  city  block,  standing  in  brick  and  stone 
as  a  monument  to  standard  materials,  honest 
workmanship  and  square  deal  business  meth¬ 
ods.  The  manufacturer  of  Buckeye  buggies  is 
endorsed  by  a  Cincinnati  National  Bank,  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati  State  Bank  and  the  Bradstreet  Commer¬ 
cial  Agency,  Cincinnati  or  New  York  offices. 
But  what  is  more  impor  tan  t,this  manufacturer 
is  endorsed  by  thousands  of  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  who  for  years  have  had 
business  dealings  with  this  concern  direct,  and 
whose  testimonials  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any 
one  interested. 

Therefore,  when  yon  buy  a  Buckeye  Buggy 
you  are  sure  to  get  a  bargain.  You  get  a  well 
constructed,  strong,  stylish  buggy— a  buggy 
carrying  with  it  the  manufacturer’s  name  plate 
and  responsibility;  also  the  most  liberal  guar¬ 
anty  ever  offered  by  a  manufacturer;  and  as  to 
price,  you  do  not  pay  a  profit  to  the  jobber ,  to 
the  dealer,  or  to  the  mail  order  fakir.  You 
only  pay  the  actual  cost  of  economical  manu¬ 
facture,  to  which  is  added  the  fair  profit  of  a 
responsible  manufacturer. 

The  new  “Buckeye  Clipper”  is  the  best  and 
strongest  buggy  on  the  market  for  $50,  as  well 
as  the  most  stylish.  It  has  many  points  of 
merit  not  usually  found  in  vehicles  sold  for 
double  the  price.  The  manufacturer  will  build 
it  to  your  order  and  guarantee  to  save  you 
money.  The  special  guaranty  itself  will  con¬ 
vince  you  that  the  goods  are  right. 

A  postal  card  willbring  you  absolutely  FREE 
a  big,  beautiful  Book  descriptive  of  250  styles 
of  Buckeye  Vehicles  and  Harness.  Address 
The  Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  No.  112 
*»ummer  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Work! 

Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Money! 

Can  Increase  Your  Comtortsl 

Can  Increase  Your  Profits! 


If  you  are  interested  in  those  things  m 
we’d  like  to  send  you  our  new  book  about 

ELECTRIC  STEWheels 

and  the 

ELECTRIC  Ha  Wagon 

More  t^an  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  them  are 
In  use  and  several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say 
that  they  are  the  best  investment  they  ever  made. 
They’ll  save  you  more  money,  more  work,  give  bet¬ 
ter  service  and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other 
metal  wheel  made — because  They're  Made  Better. 
By  every  test  they  are  the  best.  Spokes  united  to 
the  hub.  If  they  work  loose,  your  money  back. 
Don’t  buy  wheels  nor  wagon  until  you  read  our 
book.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars  and  it’s  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  88  Quinoy,  Ills 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Fertilizer!  Sower 


Handles  All 

Commercial 

Fertilizers 

wet  or  dry, 
coarse  or  fine. 
Positive  feed,  n» 
choking,  no 
skips. 


For 
Broadcast 
ToD-dres- 

•Ing  or  Drilling 
In  Rows. 
Spreads  to 
width  of  6  ft. 
10  inches,  200 
to  4000  lbs. 
per  acre. 


LOW  AND  EASY  TO  LOAD. 

Broad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick  changes  from  drill¬ 
ing  to  broadcasting,  also  for  thick  and  thin  spread¬ 
ing.  Furnished  with  shafts  or  tongue.  Write  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

Spools!  Largo  Size,  Sows  •  Foot  3  Inches  Wldo. 

Belcher  8  Taylor  A.  T.  Co., 

7  S  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Can  sow  more  grain 
with  a  Gaboon  hand 
broadcast  seed  sower 
than  six  men  can  sow  by 
hand.  5  acres  per  hour  is  a 
i  fair  average  for  the  Cahoon, 
and  the  seed  is  distributed 
evenly,  with  a  great  saving  I 
of  time. 

I  The  Cahoon  Hand 
Seed  Sower 

is  a  practical  machine  for  any  size  farm- 
It  increases  the  farmers  profit  both  ways, 
in  better  crops  raised,  and 
time  and  seed  saved.  Write  , 
for  new  book  “Sowing  for 
Results”  and  50th  anniver-  ( 
sary  Souvenir. 

GoodellCo.  14  Main  St., Aatrlni.lt. H.4 
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TjlOR  EVERY  good  composition  roof- 
ing  on  the  market  you  will  find  a 
dozen  inferior  imitations.  Therefore, 
don’t  be  fooled  by  “cheap  talk.  ”  Inves¬ 
tigate  !  Intelligent  farmers  who  care¬ 
fully  look  into  this  matter;  who  study 
the  construction  of  the  various  roofing 
materials  advertised,  invariably  choose 


COVERED  WITH 
CAREYS  ROOFING,  DAIRY  BARNS  OF 
LAWRENCE  REYMOND.  WHEELING,  W.VA. 


Carey’s  "sRo  ofi  n  g 

Because,  Carey’s  Roofing  is  absolutely  proof  against  heat  or  cold,  moisture, 
falling  sparks  or  fire  brands;  is  easily  applied  winter  or  summer;  is  equally  adapted  to 
flat  or  steep  surfaces— and  may  be  laid  over  leaky  shingle  or  metal  roofs  without  the 
expense  of  removal;  is  fire-resisting;  makes  the  neatest  roof  and  lasts  without  patching 
as  long  as  the  building  stands.  Everywhere  Carey’s  is  known  as  the  ‘  ‘Time-Proof  Roof,” 

Carev’s  Roofing  is  composed  of  best  all  wool  felt  (our  own  manufacture),  our  highly  tem¬ 
pered  Asphalt  Compound,  strong  burlap,  and  our  fire-proof  cement.  No  other  roofing  has 
the  feature  of  Carey’s  Patent  Dap,  which  covers  and  protects  nail  heads,  insuring  a  neat, 

smooth,  absolutely  water-proof  union  of  sheet  to  sheet  and 
roofing  to  roof-board.  Carey  Roofs  never  blow  off. 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  sold  from  convenient  shipping 
points  located  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
insuring  you  the  very  lowest  freight  rates. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  sample,  beautiful 
booklet  and  testimonials  from  responsible 
persons  using  this  wonderful  roofing. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.  (Est.  1873) 

Sole  Manufacturer 

42  Wayne  Avenue,  -  -  Cincinnati,  O. 
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A  DAY'S  WORK  PICKING  APPLES. 
How  Records  Are  Kept. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Indiana  who  is  just 
starting  quite  a  large  commercial  apple  orch¬ 
ard  wants  to  know  how  growers  in  districts 
where  many  apples  are  picked  keep  a  record 
with  their  Dickers  It  is  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood  how  berry  pickers  are  checked  off,  but 
in  apple  picking,  there  must  be  a  different 
system.  I)o  we  understand  that  apple  pickers 
in  your  section  are  hired  by  the  day,  or 
are  they  paid  by  the  barrel  or  basket?  If 
the  latter  is  the  case,  what  arrangements  do 
you  have  for  keeping  track  of  the  number 
they  pick?  What  is  the  practice  in  your 
section,  and  what  is  considered  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  good  picker? 

There  are  about  as  many  different  ways 
of  picking  and  packing  apples  as  there 
are  different  people.  There  is  no  estab¬ 
lished  way  of  keeping  track  of  the  barrels 
where  they  pick  by  the  barrel,  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of.  I  have  always  hired  by 
the  day,  but  I  thought  that  another  year 
I  would  hire  by  the  barrel,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  myself  how  is  the  best  way 
to  keep  it.  If  they  pick  by  the  day  about 
20  barrels  is  the  average;  if  by  the  bar¬ 
rel,  from  25  to  50  barrels  is  the  average. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  p.  Rogers. 

The  apples  grown  in  Niagara  County 
are  usually  gathered  by  day  help  receiv¬ 
ing  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  day,  with  or 
without  board.  Many  are  hiring  Italians 
or  Poles,  who  board  themselves  in  shacks, 
some  hiring  by  barrel,  paying  10  cents  for 
picking  and  leaving  barrel  under  trees  as 
they  come  from  tree.  The  reason  for 
having  apples  picked  by  day  help  is  this ; 
the  apples  are  usually  emptied  on  the 
packing  table,  barreled  and  shipped  to 
market  or  cold  storage  immediately, 
making  a  clean-up  as  they  go  along. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  willard  hopkins. 

We  hire  both  by  the  day  and  barrel; 
each  man  takes;  a  row  if  picking  by  the 
barrel  and  tallies  each  night  the  number 
of  barrels.  Some  pay  by  the  barrel  after 
they  are  sorted,  and  pay  for  culls  and 
everything.  Some  of  the  largest  or¬ 
chards  all  pick  bv  the  barrel,  and  some 
entirely  by  the  day,  and  pick  in  bags  or 
aprons  and  empty  on  sorting  table.  Some 
pickers  average  40  barrels  per  day,  and 
some  more  and  some  less ;  20  to  35  is 
a  good  average.  One  picker  here  picked 
80  barrels  in  eight  hours,  and  was  will¬ 
ing  to  bet  $100  he  could  pick  100  barrels 
in  10  hours,  but  could  get  no  takers  at 
that.  I  think  he  would  have  picked  the 
100  barrels  in  10  hours.  clark  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the 
apples  in  this  county  are  picked  by  the 
day  or  month  hands.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  trees  and  the 
amount  of  fruit  on  the  trees  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tell  how  much  it  costs  to 
pick  a  barrel.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
man  takes  a  contract  to  pick  by  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  usually  the  price  is  10  cents  per 
barrel,  picking  fruit  clean  and  emptying  it 
direct  into  the  barrels  without  sorting. 
Usually,  however,  the  fruit  is  picked  and 
emptied  directly  upon  the  sorting  tables 
and  in  that  case  it  would  hardly  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  check  each  picker’s  apples.  On 
youngest  trees,  heavily  loaded,  men  have 
picked,  when  picking  from  the  ground,  a 
barrel  in  from  five  to  six  minutes,  but 
then  when  picking  in  tree  tops  and  using 
ladders  very  much  more  time  is  required. 
In  exceptional  cases  men  have  picked  as 
high  as  30  barrels  in  10  hours,  taking 
whole  trees,  but  he  must  be  an  active 
man  and  have  fine  picking  if  lie  averages 
20  barrels  per  day.  More  men  will  go 
under  15  than  over  it.  Pickers  most  al¬ 
ways  pick  into  bags,  made  especially  for 
the  purpose,  or  they  take  an  ordinary  two- 
bushel  bag  and  tie  the  mouth  to  one 
corner  of  bottom  and  use  some  device  to 
keep  mouth  open.  Carrying  this  bag  on 
the  shoulder  over  the  neck  they  pick  di¬ 
rect  into  it.  A  few  use  half-bushel  han¬ 
dle  baskets  with  wire  hook  on  handle, 
thinking  this  the  best  plan. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  j.  s.  woodward. 

We  have  never  had  our  apples  picked 
by  the  bushel  or  barrel,  but  always  by  the 


day.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  most  rapid 
way  to  get  them  gathered,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  practiced  to  some  extent 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
that  some  of  those  who  have  done  so 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  method.  I 
would  think  it  only  practicable  where  the 
packing  was  done  in  a  packing  house  and 
one  naturally  would  not  expect  that  they 
would  be  as  carefully  handled.  There  is 
apt  to  be  so  much  difference  in  varieties, 
size  of  trees  and  the  crop  varies  so  much 
that  it  would  seem  hard  to  establish  a 
uniform  price.  As  our  apples  are  most¬ 
ly  sold  to  the  retailer  or  consumer,  or 
are  placed  in  cold  storage,  all  under  our 
own  brand,  we  are  directly  interested  in 
having  them  as  carefully  handled  and 
graded  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  our 
method  is  to  have  them  delivered  by  the 
picker  right  on  to  the  tables  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  which  are  moved  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  the  pickers  using  one-half  bushel 
baskets  to  pick  in,  each  one  having  two, 
to  save  time  in  carrying.  We  have,  some 
years,  kept  tally  on  the  pickers,  am1  of 
course  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
amounts  picked.  Forty  to  fifty  bushels  is 
a  good  average  in  good  picking  for  men ; 
boys  will  run  less.  We  have  a  record  of 
90  bushels  in  a  day  and  one  picker  claims 
to  have  picked  75  bushels  in  seven  hours, 
but  this  was  only  a  spurt.  By  a  bushel, 
in  this  reckoning,  T  mean  two  picking 
baskets,  which  ordinarily  are  scant  half 
bushels.  To  keep  tally  we  have  used  a 
tallv  sheet  with  each  picker’s  name  on  it, 
and  marked  with  a  pencil  as  they  come 
in,  but  this  is  rather  troublesome.  This 
year  we  made  a  little  trial  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  recorder,  but  as  it  was  not  fully 
perfected,  we  did  not  use  it  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  In  principle  it  was  a  keyboard  with 
numbered  keys,  each  picker  having  a  num¬ 
ber.  Striking  a  key  rang  a  bell  and 
punched  a  hole  in  a  paper  wound  on  a 
roller  which  revolved  a  short  distance 
each  time.  Probably  something  of  that 
kind  could  be  used  that  would  be  accurate 
and  not  expensive.  Picking  by  the  bushel 
may  be  practicable  in  a  uniform  orchard 
of  one  variety,  where  the  product  is  to 
go  right  on  to  the  market,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  a  more  expeditious  way  to  gather 
the  crop,  but  for  us  is  open  to  objections. 

L.  R.  BRYANT. 

Secretary  Illinois  Horticultral  Society. 


Send  for  our  Great  Offer 

.  You  want.  to  read  the  “Anderton"  plan 
I  before  buying  a  buggy  because  there  is  no  , 
pother  like  it,— no  other  so  liberal.  525.000  Bond/ 
guarantee  back  of  two  years’  approval  test,  j 

“Try  an  Anderton 

[with  your  money  in  your  pocket."  The  line. 
Jncludes  Buggies,  Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driv-1 
ling  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles,  L 
FCarts,  Harness,  etc.  Get  our  140-page  catalog.’ 

f  Th*  Anderton  Mfg.  Co„  19  Third  St„  Cincinnati,  0. 


Alow  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
W ill  carry  a 
load  any- 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 

Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  tit  any  axle. 

For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

EmpireMfg.Co.,  Box  70  H  Quincy,  III. 


The  Famous  SPLIT  HICKORYVehicles 

Sent  To  Any  Responsible  Person  Anywhere  On 


FREE 

TRIAL 


:t#To 


The  Greatest  Book 
Of  Its  Kind. 

Sent  Prepaid 
To  Any  Address 


I  Send  No  Money 


But  write  me  at  once  for  full  infor” 
mation  about  this  most  liberal  offer. 1 

I  Remember,  you  can  have  30  days’  free  trial  on  any  of  my  famous  Split 
Ilickorv  Vehicles ,  and  you  don’t  have  to  pay  us  any  money  unless  you 
are  satisfied.  Don’t  buy  a  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one 
until  you  get  my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  Book 
about  vehicles  ever  published.  I  have  sent  out,  absolutely  free,  over 
150,000  of  these  famous  books  to  buggy  buyers  in  all  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  want  to  send  you  one.  If  you  will  just  mail  me  a  postal  card 
and  say:  "Send  me  your  free  Buaav  Book,"  I  will  send  it  to  you  by 
[return  mail,  absolutely  free.  Write  to  me  now,  before  you  forget  it. 
H.  C.  PHELPS.  President 
THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290f  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  approval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality 

and  price. 

W«  are  the 
Largest 
Manufacturers 
In  the  World 

selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  exclusively. 
We  make  200  styles 
of  Vehicles,  66 
styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free 
catalogue. 


No.  756.  Bike  Wagon  with  Fine 
Wing  Dash,  Automobile  Seat  and  %  in. 
Guaranteed  Rubber  Tires.  Price  com¬ 
plete,  $58.50.  As  good  as  sells  for  *25.00  more 


No.  313.  Canopy  Top  Surrey  with  Auto¬ 
mobile  Style  Seats.  Pric9  complete,  $73.50. 
As  good  as  sells  for  (26.00  more. 

Elkhart  Carriage  I  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


How  a 


Saves  You 
Money 


THE  way  to  figure  the  cost  to  you  of  a 
wagon,  a  carriage,  a  buggy  or  a  set  of 
harness - 

Is  to  figure  the  cost  per  year  as  long  as  you 
use  it. 

If  a  farm  wagon,  for  example,  that  costs  you  $60 
lasts  20  years  and  requires  only  $2  repairs,  the  cost  to 
you  of  that  wagon  is  $3.10  a  year. 

If  another  wagon  costs  only  $50,  and  lasts  10  years, 
and  requires  $10  worth  of  repairs,  the 
cost  to  you  is  $6  a  year,  at  least. 

Which  is  the  cheaper  ? 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  lasting 
qualities  of  Studebaker  wagons,  car¬ 
riages  and  harness. 

It’s  the  material  that  goes  into 
them — plus  the  way  they  are  made. 

Studebaker  farm  wagons  have  axles  %  inch 
deeper  than  others,  made  from  selected  butt-cut 
Black  Hickory — air-dried  from  3  to  5  years. 

The  axles  are  also  re-inf orced  with  a  special 
bar  of  steel  running  from  the  heel  of  one  skein 
to  the  other. 

The  Studebaker  Patent  Truss  Skeins 
are  made  from  cast  iron  having  a  trans¬ 
verse  strength  of  over  3,000  pounds  to  the 


See  the 

Studebaker 

Agent 


square  inch — 25%  greater  than  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  Government — and 
probably  50%  greater  than  the  ordinary  wagon. 

The  Studebaker  hubs  are  large  in  diameter — fur¬ 
nishing  a  proper  foundation  for  the  spokes.  They 
are  treated  with  a  secret  solution,  which  greatly  adds 
to  their  weather  resisting  qualities. 

The  Studebaker  slope-shoulder  spokes — one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  ever  made  in  wagon  building — 
carrying  the  largest  amount  of  wood 
into  the  hub.  They  are  strongest  where 
other  spokes  are  weakest. 

The  Studebaker  patented  round- 
edge  tires  are  oil-welded  and  cold-set. 
That’s  why  they  never  loosen. 

And  so  on — point  by  point — feature 
by  feature — nothing  that  will  add  to 
the  durability  and  long  life  of  the 
Studebaker  is  overlooked. 

Do  you  wonder  that  it  lasts  ? 

Do  you  wonder  that  it  is  the  wagon  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  behind  it? 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  “cheap”  wagon, 
when  you  can  get  the  best  for  so  little. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  be  constantly  pay¬ 
ing  out  money  for  repair  bills. 

Get  a  Studebaker  and  save  money. 


Go  to  the  Studebaker  Agent 

U>d  examine  the  Studebaker  for  yourself.  Ask  him  for  a  FREE  COPY  of  the  Studebaker 
Aluianac  for  1907.  If  you  don't  know  the  agent,  write  us.  Enclose  a  2c  stamp  and 
we’ll  send  you  the  book  free.  Please  address  Desk  54  , 

Studebaker  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co., 

South  Bend.  Indiana. 

SELLING  AGENTS  ALMOST  EVERYWHERE. 
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Ruralisms  ; 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Rose  Worth  Growing. — The  splen¬ 
did  hardy  rose  shown  in  Fig.  48. 'page  123, 
originated  on  the  Rural  Grounds  12  years 
ago  from  a  seed  of  Magna  Charta,  one 
of  the  hardiest  and  best  of  the  Hybrid 
China  race,  pollenized  with  Safrano,  a 
vigorous  tea-scented  rose  with  abundant 
saffron-lmed  blooms,  that  has  been  in 
popular  cultivation  since  1839.  Both  va¬ 
rieties  are  among  the  most  robust  and 
healthy  of  their  respective  classes,  and  the 
idea  was  to  breed  new  Hybrid  Teas  of 
superior  vigor,  if  possible.  Crossing  was 
effected  both  ways,  but  the  seedlings  of 
Safrano  fertilized  with  Magna  Charta 
pollen  never  amounted  to  anything  while 
the  few  grown  from  Magna  Charta  seeds 
with  Safrano  pollen,  all  produced  good 
flowers  on  robust  plants.  The  best  one 
was  introduced  to  cultivation  as  a  distinct 
and  superior  variety  under  the  name  of 
Magna-frano,  made  up  rrom  portions  of 
the  parents’  names.  It  has  never  been 
boomed,  but  has  steadily  grown  in  favor 
from  sheer  merit,  and  is  now  known  as 
the  “Everblooming  Jacqueminot”  rose, 
from  the  great  size,  brilliant  color  and 
profusion  of  its  buds  and  blooms.  The 
plant  is  healthy  and  hardy,  needing  only 
slight  protection  in  the  coldest  regions, 
and  the  flowers  are  constantly  borne  on 
strong  stems  clothed  with  large,  shining 
foliage.  They  are  four  to  five  inches 
across,  full  and  double,  in  the  general 
style  of  Magna  Charta.  but  much  deeper 
in  color,  crimson  in  bud  and  deep  clear 
rose  in  the  opened  bloorp.  The  fragrance 
is  rich  and  penetrating,  combining  the 
agreeable  quality  of  the  Tea  rose,  with  the 
characteristic  and  pleasing  odor  of  the 
Remontant  roses.  It  blooms  so  freely 
under  the  strain  of  propagation  that  it 
has  been  recommended  for  commercial 
forcing  for  cut  blopms,  and  fair  trial 
may  show  that  it  has  qualities  similar 
to  those  of  the  famous  American  Beauty. 
As  no  effort  has  been  made  to  push 
Magnofrano  into  prominence,  the  dis¬ 
seminators  preferring  that  it  win  its  way 
-  by  merit  alone,  it  has  not  generally  been 
catalogued  by  dealers.  It  is  now  offered 
by  The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  and  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City.  Rose 
lovers  desiring  a  superior,  large-flowered 
variety  of  dwarf  growth  for  garden  or 
glasshouse  culture  would  do  well  to  try 
it. 

Native  Yellow  Weigelas. — The  white 
and  pink  flowered  Asiatic  Weigelas  so 
predominate  in  our  gardens  and  shrubber¬ 
ies  that  we  are  likely  to  overlook  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  three  native  species  with  yel¬ 
low  blooms.  The  latter  are  not '  by  any 
means  as  showy  as  the  widely  planted 
exotic  kinds,  but  at  least  one  of  our  na¬ 
tives  has  the  merits  of  neat  habit  and 
handsome  foliage  to  offset  its  floral  short¬ 
comings.  This  is  Diervilla  sessilifolia, 
native  to  the  .Carolina  and  Tennessee 
mountains,  but  hardy  even  in  Canada. 
Botanists  now  place  all  Weigelas  under 
the  generic  name  Diervilla,  but  nursery¬ 
men  generally  retain  the  former  name 
when  listing  the  familiar  kinds.  We  have 
grown  D.  sessilifolia  since  1899,  the  plant 
having  been  supplied  by  Harlan  P.  Kel¬ 
sey,  Kawana,  N.  C.  It  now  forms  an 
attractive  rounded  shrub  something  over 
four  feet  high  and  about  as  broad,  covered 
throughout  the  growing  season  with 
cheerful  deep  green  foliage,  and  from 
June  until  late  August  with  dense  clusters 
of  sulphur-yellow  blooms,  each  contain¬ 
ing  a  spot  of  reddish  brown  in  the  throat. 
The  effect  is  bright,  clean  and  pleasing 
at  all  times,  the  foliage  keeping  in 
good  condition  later  than  almost  any 
other  deciduous  _  shrub.  Our  many 
attempts  to  hybridize  this  fine  native 
species  with  Asiatic  kinds  have  been  thus 
far  without  result,  the  few  seeds  secured 
having  all  failed  to  grow.  We  consider 
D.  sessilifolia  a  worthy  shrub  to  grow  in 
any  collection  of  native  plants.  An¬ 
other  yellow-flowered  species,  D.  Lonicera 
or  trifida,  has  a  much  more  northern 
range,  being  found  from  Kentuckv  to 
Newfoundland,  and  is  of  smaller  growth 
and  less  neat  in  appearance  and  habit  than 
D.  sessilifolia.  The  yellow  flowers  are 
arranged  in  smaller  clusters,  and  come  in 
early  June.  D.  rivularis,  found  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  D. 
sessilifolia,  but  has  downy  leaves  and 
branchlets.  The  yellow  flowers  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  This  species  appears  to  be  lit¬ 
tle  known  and  planted  in  its  native  coun¬ 
try.  but  is  favorably  regarded  in  Europe. 

The  Best  Oriental  Weigelas. — The 
fine  garden  Weigelas  have  been  derived 
from  several  species  of  Diervilla  native  to 
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China  and  Corea,  such  as  D.  florida,  D. 
grandiflora,  D.  Japonica  and  D.  flori- 
bunda.  Nothing  much  better  in  its  way 
than  the  old-fashioned  Weigela  rosea  has 
been  found.  It  is  typically  quite  near  the 
first-named  species,  and  forms  a  tall, 
spreading  shrub,  fairly  wreathed  in  June 
with  large  clusters  of  pale  and  deep  rose- 
colored  flowers.  A  worthy  companion  is 
the  variety  Candida,  of  more  upright 
habit,  with  pure  white  blooms.  Lavallei 
is  an  old  and  much  planted  variety  of  D. 
floribunda.  and  makes  a  fine  contrast 
with  Candida,  as  its  flowers  are  deep 
crimson.  Groenewegeni,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  originated  in  a  Russian  nursery,  it 
evidently  a  variety  or  hybrid  of  D.  grand¬ 
iflora.  It  is  a  very  tall  grower  with  pro¬ 
fuse  large  blooms,  red  outside  and  yel¬ 
lowish  white  within.  Eva  Rathke  is  a 
charming  new  variety,  partaking  of  the 
characteristics  of  D.  Japonica.  It  is  the 
most  abundant  bloomer  of  all.  beginning 
when  quite  small.  The  shade  is  clear 
light  crimson,  so  distinct  as  to  stand  out 
from  all  others.  It  is  now  considered  the 
finest  Weigela  in  cultivation.  Conquete 
with  large  purple  crimson  flowers,  said  to 
be  the  largest  of  all  varieties,  appears  to 
be  rarely  offered  in  this  country.  A 
number  of  early  flowering  varieties,  with 
large  pink  flowers  marked  with  yellow  in 
the  throat  are  cultivated  in  Europe  under 
the  general  name  of  Diervilla  praecox. 
They  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  Jap¬ 
anese  form  of  D.  florida.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  Weigela  with  yellow  or 
white-margined  leaves  derived  from  the 
various  species.  They  are  generally 
dwarf  and  of  slow  growth,  far  more 
ornamental  in  their  foliage  than  their  in¬ 
florescence.  One  little-known  species  from 
Siberia  and  North  China,  with  yellowish 
flowers,  remains.  It  is  Diervilla  Midden- 
dorfiana,  a  dwarf  shrub,  seldom  over  three 
feet  high.  The  flowers  are  not  particular¬ 
ly  numerous,  but  of  good  size ;  yellowr 
white  with  orange  and  purple  marking  in 
the  throat.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  origin  to  any  characteristic  garden 
varieties.  Propagation  of  all  Diervillas 
is  by  means  of  cuttings  of  either  green 
or  hard  wood  or  by  suckers.  The  seeds 
are  very  minute,  and  need  care  in  plant-' 
ing,  but  usually  succeed  well  when  prop¬ 
erly  sown  in  Spring. 

Protection  for  Herbaceous  Plants. — 
Really  hardy  herbaceous  plants  with 
fleshy  crowns  are  usually  better  off  with¬ 
out  surface  covering  of  any  kind.  Win¬ 
ter  mulches,  whether  of  manure  or  litter, 
favor  the  depredations  of  mice  that  often 
work  unpleasant  havoc  under  such  cover¬ 
ings.  Decayed  crown  and  roots  also  may 
occur  from  the  constant  retention  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Generally  speaking,  the  natural  foli¬ 
age,  as  it  dies  down,  is  best  protection, 
and  as  a  rule  it  should  not  be  removed 
until  new  growth  starts  in  Spring.  Even 
such  relatively  tender  plants  as  the  Kni- 
phofias  or  .Torch  lilies,  better  known  as 
Tritomas,  may  survive  severe  Winters 
with  no  protection  other  than  their  droop¬ 
ing  foliage,  while  if  the  leaves,  are  cut  off. 
the  stubs  form  veritable  channels  to  con¬ 
duct  water ,  to  the  crowns.  Weak  or 
newly  set  plants  of  even  the  hardiest 
varieties  may,  however,  need  protection 
from  the  heaving  effects  of  frost  rather 
than  from  direct  action  of  cold,  and  then 
coverings  of  coarse  litter  or  slender  ever¬ 
green  boughs  do  good  service. 

Another  class  of  doubtfully  hardy  plants 
remain,  such  as  are  well  able  to  endure 
the  biting  cold  of  midwinter  when  entirely 
dormant,  but  succumb  to  the  rapid  alter 
nations  of  frost  and  thaw  in  March  or 
early  April  after  growth  has  started.  The 
very  desirable  new  day  lily,  Hemerocallis 
aurantiaca  major,  recently  described  in 
these  columns,  belongs  to  this  class,  at 
least  until  very  thoroughly  established. 
Many  losses  of  this  fine  plant  have  been 
reported,  especially  from  the  Middle  West. 
Charles  Betscher,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  an 
enthusiastic  grower  of  fine  herbaceous 
plants,  has  had  painful  experience,  but 
now  successfully  protects  his  susceptible 


varieties  by  the  method  shown  in  diagram 
Mr.  Betscher  says  in  explanation : 

A  groat,  many  people  do  not  succeed  in 
keeping  H.  aurantiaca  major.  I  lay  two 
pieces  of  wood — about  2!  x  3  inches  in  sec¬ 
tion — along  the  row.  one  in  each  side;  then 


lay  a  hoard  on  top  to  cover  tilA  plants 
nicely,  then  put  in  several  shovelfuls  of 
soil  to  make  a  conical  heap  or  ridge  over 
all.  When  thus  covered  when  severe  cold 
begins  they  come  through  the  Winter  better 
than  in  greenhouse  or  cold  frame.  They  can 
stand  a  cold  of  30  degrees  below  zero,  but 
not  the  wet  and  thawing  in  Spring.  This 
method  will  protect  many  plants  that  other¬ 
wise  would  be  failures.  Other  plants  do  well 
without  covering  with  soil  :  just  put  on  the 
board  and  slope  the  soil  below  so  that,  water 
cannot  stand  about  the  crowns.  1  do  not 
like  hilling  up  plants  with  plain  earth  as' 
well  as  these  two  methods. 

It  will  be  seen  that'  danger  from  mice 
still  remains,  the  air  spaces  under  the 
board  affording  them  good  cover,  but 
we  should  think  some  poisoned  gram 
placed  near  the  crowns  before  covering 
would  abate  the  nest.  w.  v.  f. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cut« 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  TrUl  Package  Is  Hailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  oue-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r.,  its  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa¬ 
tion  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 
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,  and  better  ones,  earlier  to  mature 
and  using  less  seed,  when  you  plant 
with  our 

Acme  Hand  Planter 

Deposits  seed  at  just  the  right  depth  in 
moist  soil.  Neither  seed  nor  soil  can  dry 
out.  Seed  grows  at  once.  Cheapest  and 
easiest  way  to  plant.  Works  well  in  any  soil, 
»od  or  new  land.  If  your  dealer  can’t  fur. 
nisli  it,  send  $1  and  his  name;  we  will 
ship  charges  paid.  Write  for  Booklet, 
“The  Acme  of  Potato  Profit, ’’  Fro* 
Potato  Implement  Co.. 

Box  525. 

Traverse  City. 

Mich. 


INCREASE  THE  CROP 

IN  ORCHARD  AND  FIELD 

by  using-  this  compressed  air  hand 
Sprayer.  15  seconds’  pumping  gives 
power  for  10  minutes’  spraying.  Force 
enough  for  tall  trees.  4-gal.  tank  con¬ 
veniently  carried  over  shoulder.  This 
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Auto-Spray 

Is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Save  halfyour  mixture  and  avoid  clog¬ 
ging  and  “random”  spraying  with  the 

Auto-Pop  Nozzle.  One  finger  regu¬ 
lates  spra  y  from  a  stream  to  a  fine  mist. 

We  make  40  styles  andsizes  ofspray- 
ers.  Ask  for  catalog  containing  val¬ 
uable  spraying  calendar.  Free. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  ail  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 


Dept.  23.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


I  Make  Bright  Charcoal 
Tin  Syrup  Cans 

Honest  measure,  that  do  not 
le  k,  at  the  same  price  as  cheap, 
leaky  Coke  Tin  Cans.  $10.00  per 
100  for  cash  with  order  FOB 
your  station,  in  lots  of  50  or  more 
You’ll  have  to  buy  4  gallon  in¬ 
stead  of  3  gallon  cans  if  you  use 
the 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUT 

Which  is  guaranteed  to  produce  one  fourth 
more  sap,  with  less  injury  to  the  tree  or  no  sale. 
The  old-fashioned  galvanized  iron  spouts  are  tree 
killers.  Grimm  Spouts  permit  practical  reaming 
and  use  of  a  practical  Bucket  Cover.  I’ll  send  you 
a  sample  spout  free,  and  a  sample  can  for  14  ct« 
Write  for  my  catalog  of  Evaporators  and  all  first- 
class  maple  sugar  making  utensils.  Ask  for  Print  K 
G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt. 


The  Deyo  Air  Cooled 
POWER  SPRAYER 

No  Water  Required.  Hundreds  in  Use. 

Write  for 
Spraying 
Catalogue  5 

Simple 
Durable 
Economical 

K.  H.  DEYO  &  CO..  Binghamton,  New  York. 


High  Grade  Brass 

Sprayers 

I  Single  and  double  act- 
( ing.  Bucket,  Knapsack. 

Barrel,  Pumps,  nozzles 
and  appliances, 
b  Best  and  most  complete  pump  andN 
sprayer  line  made.  Catalog  free. 

IBABNES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept,  19.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Spraying  Made  Easy 

By  Using 

STAHL’S 

Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfits 

and  Prepared  Mixtures 

Save  your  trees,  vines  and  plants 

,  -  from  the  ravages  of  scale,  fungi 

and  worms  by  spraying, and  thus  insure  an  increased 
yield.  Every  farmer,  gardener,  fruit  or  fiower 
grower  should  write  at  once  for  our  free  catalog, 
describing  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits,  and  con¬ 
taining  much  information  on  how  to  spray  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

WM.  STAHL  gPKAYER  CO.,  Box  30.0,  qniney.  III. 


/^Save  Y  our  T  rees-\ 

Kill  Sar.  Jose  Scale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  a\V /lale-oVr' ' S 0 3 p  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt, 
mineral  oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to 
plant  life.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual  of  cause, 
treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  to-day.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original 
Maker,  945  North  Front  St„  Philadelphia. 
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DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SALI- 
MINK— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TBADK 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  resnltof  ten  years  "At  It”  and 
“Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul- 

Shur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 

Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  witli  cold  water  makes  ’JO  gal¬ 
lons  of  tlie  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


-TO  “SCALECIDE” 

WIIX  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  ETC. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

PHATT  CO.,  Dopt.  11  Broadway,  ISmT-tAT  YORK 


CITY 


i»or. 

Hope  farm  Notes 

Dependent  Sections. — At  Moberly,  Mo., 
a  man  handed  me  a  little  book  containing 
the  best  advertisement  for  a  town  I  have 
ever  seen.  "Come  to  Missouri”  was  the 
invitation  and  then  followed  this  state¬ 
ment  : 

The  State  that  can  live  without  the  help 
of  any  oilier  State;  that  could  find  for  her 
people  sustenance  enough  inside  her  borders 
and  get  along  very  comfortably  without  any 
help  from  the  outside  world  whatever. 

I  never  heard  that  claim  made  for  any 
other  single  State.  Michigan  or  Ohio 
could  come  close  to  it,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Missouri  really  has  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  soils,  coal,  metals,  timber  and 
power  (not  to  mention  people)  that 
would  enable  her  people  in  time  to  live 
by  themselves.  For  some  years  they 
would  have  to  go  scantily  clad  and  get 
back  to  pioneer  times,  yet  if  forced  to  it 
they  qould  in  time  feed  and  clothe  them¬ 
selves.  As  it  is  they  are  content  to  help 
feed  the  rest  of  the  world  and  let  others 
clothe  and  provide  for  them.  At  Hanni¬ 
bal  I  looked  about  and  found  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  clothing  came  from  New 
York  State.  The  furniture  in  large  part 
came  from  Michigan,  and  nearly  all  the 
household  furnishings  and  similar  goods 
came  from  the  Eastern  States.  On  the 
ride  from  Hannibal  to  Moberly  I  counted 
•10  grain  binders  and  similar  implements 
out  in  the  weather  with  no  shelter  at  all, 
and  often  in  the  field  where  they  were 
last  used.  After  40  I  gave  up  the  count. 
At  Paris,  Mo.,  I  saw'  several  freight  cars 
filled  with  old  rusty  parts  of  such  expen¬ 
sive  machinery  going  back  as  “old  iron.” 

I  saw  the  same  thing  though  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  going  through  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  West  can  afford  to 
pay  this  toll  better  than  we  can.  It  is 
well  enough  to  say  what  Missouri  or  Iowa 
could  do — any  eastern  man  with  half  an 
eye  can  see  it — but  they  are  falling  far 
short  of  this  state  of  industrial  independ¬ 
ence.  In  pricing  clothing,  shoes. and  simi¬ 
lar  things  in  small  western  towns  I  found 
the  average  40  to  50  per  cent  above  what 
we  must  pay.  At  Omaha  a  butcher  of¬ 
fered  me  beefsteak  at  12  cents  a  pound 
for  which  I  must  pay  at  least  23  as  sold 
from  our  butcher’s  wagon.  Two  years  ago 
I  bought  a  ton  of  baled  hay  which  cost 
me  delivered  at  the  farm  $19.75.  As  near¬ 
ly  as  I  could  find  out  a  western  farmer 
got  $5.80  for  this  hay.  In  Iowa  I  was 
told  that  this  farmer  probably  got  '80 
cents  more  than  the  average  price.  While 
corn  was  selling  in  Iowa  at  31  cents  a 
bushel  eastern  people  were  paying  60  to 
65  cents.  The  western  farmer  wonders 
how  our  eastern  people  can  afford  to  pay 
such  prices.  Our  folks  wonder  how  the 
western  farmers  can  ever  make  a  living 
selling  at  30  cents.  1  noticed  in  a  dairy 
paper  at  Des  Moines  a  statement  which 
seemed  to  be  a  permanent  fixture.  “A 
bushel  of  corn  brings  31  cents  cash,  but 
its  feeding  value  is  60  cents!”  We  know 
that  is  true,  because  our  farmers  can 
pay  the  60  cents  in  cash  and  then  make 
more  profit  in  feeding  it  than  the  western 
man  could  at  the  same  price !  The 
frightful  cost  of  reaching  the  man  who 
finally  uses  what  the  western  farmer  pro¬ 
duces  has  more  to  do  with  American  his¬ 
tory  than  most  of  us  imagine.  When  I 
pay  $19.75  for  a  ton  of  hay,  and  the  man 
who  hauls  the  hay  to  the  railroad  gets 
only  $5.80,  we  realize  that  people  who 
stand  between  us  get  $13.95  for  carrying 
and  handling  the  hay.  These  handlers 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  producing  the 
hay  get  more  than  twice  as  much  out  of 
it  as  the  farmer  who  took  all  the  risk  and 
paid  all  the  cost  of  production!  Talk 
about  the  people  of  Missouri  or  Iowa  be¬ 
ing  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
—they  are  both  feeding  the  world  and 
providing  the  money  for  others  to  do 
business.  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  money 
which  western  farmers  are  paying  to  rail¬ 
roads  and  handlers  is  spent  at  the  East, 
and  remains  there.  Thus  the  western 
farms  may  be  said  to  support  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  many 
of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  at.  the 
East — thus  providing  markets  which  en¬ 
able  our  eastern  farmers  to  more  than 
hold  their  own.  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
understand  why  these  western  farmers 
have  been  so  patient  in  the  face  of  these 
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remarkable  things.  They  are  paying  more 
to  deliver  their  produce  than  it  brings 
them  in  the  first  place.  Then  this  cost 
is  distributed  so  that  the  financial  and 
manufacturing  cities  near  the  sea  coast 
obtains  the  greatest  benefit,  and  these 
farmers  support  a  policy  of  government 
which  makes  them  pay  an  extra  price  for 
the  goods  they  buy!  Years  ago  in  Col¬ 
orado  I  went  to  a  store  to  buy  an  old- 
fashioned  watch  key.  I  could  buy  one 
for  two  cents  in  Boston,  but  here  they 
charged  me  25 !  When  I  complained  the 
answer  was : 

“You  know  freight  rates  are  very 
high !” 

Imagine  the  freight  on  a  watch  key! 
This  awful  price  to  the  middleman  can¬ 
not  last  forever.  The  soil  of  the  West 
has  been  so  rich  and  strong  that  farmers 
have  been  able  to  “feed  them  all”  thus  far, 
but  with  the  failure  of  the  soil  to  re¬ 
spond  will  come  the  greatest  industrial 
and  political  changes  the  West  has  yet 
known ! 

Paper  Pots. — We  are  making  a  number 
of  those  paper  pots  described  by  P.  B. 
Crosby  some  time  ago.  The  strips  of 
paper  are  folded  around  a  square  block 
and  fastened  at  the  bottom  with  a  tack. 
\V  hat  good  are  they?  Mr.  Crosby  writes 
me  this  note  about  them ; 

A  few  years  ago  I  bought  500  tomato 
plants  i n  clay  pots,  and  a  neighbor  seeing 
me  taking  them  home  said  that  I  would 
make  more  money  on  those  500  plants  than 
I  would  on  all  the  rest  of  my  late  plants. 
Well.  I  did.  and  the  next  year  I  thought  I 
would  set  out  10.000.  Buying  plants  In 
pots  or  buying  clay  pots  was-'  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  cost,  so  the  paper 
pots  were  used  as  a  substitute.  The  ten 
thousand  plants  were  set  out  May  10  and  11 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  there  was 
a  slight  frost.  But  as  those  plants  had 
not  been  checked  by  having  their  roots  torn 
not  a  plant  was  hurt.  For  very  early  toma¬ 
toes  (here  in  Maryland)  the  seed  is  sown 
February  14  in  a  hotbed.  As  soon  as  the 
third  leaf  appears  the  plants  are  transplanted 
about  two  inches  apart  into  another  hotbed 
and  put  into  four-inch  pots  about  the  middle 
or  the  last  of  March,  and  about  May  10  are 
put  into  the  open  ground.  From  these  plants 
I  begin  picking  fruit  about  July  4.  which 
sells  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  basket,  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
peck.  From  three  to  four  weeks  before  the 
regular  time  of  planting  is  enough  for  Lima 
beans.  if  they  get  much  higher  than  six 
inches  they  begin  to  climb  around  each  other, 
and  the  tender  tips  are  apt  to  get  broken 
in  untwining  them.  We  only  have  about  five 
hundred  hills  of  Lima  beans.  By  having 
them  i,n  pots  we  get  about  three'  pickings 
ahead  of  the  field-planted,  for  which  we  gen¬ 
erally  average  20  cents  a  quart  against  12 
cents  for  the  field  planted.  Wo  figure  that 
those  three  first  plantings  are  clear  profit, 
as  the  vines  are  always  bearing  until  frost. 
This  year  we  mean  to  try  the  bush  Limas 
in  pots  and  see  if  we  cannot  do  even  still 
better.  Last  year  we  got  ten  cents  a  dozen 
-or  our  first  picking  of  Neapolitan  peppers, 
which  was  also  profit,  as  the  peppers  bear 
until  frost.  The  pots  are  used  in  hotbeds. 
Put  about  two  inches  of  earth  on  the  manure, 
and  lay  old  boards  on  the  earth,  and  put 
the  pots  on  the  boards;  If  set  directly  on 
the  earth  the  bottoms  of  these  pots'  will 
rot  out.  In  planting  out  in  the  field  open 
a  furrow  with  a  small  plow  and  if  you  have 
many  plants  load  them  on  a  stone  boat,  and 
start  a  steady  horse  down  the  row;  a  quick 
boy  riding  can  “hand  them  out"  as  the  horse 
walks  along.  If  you  have  only  a  few  hundred 
use  a  wheelbarrow,  strawberry  carrier  or 
the  children's  toy  wagon,  then  come  along 
behind,  tear  off  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  press 
firmly  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  draw 
the  earth  around  the  pot  and  the  job  is  done. 
To  my  mind  those  men  out  West  with  20 
feet  of  good  rich  soil  are  going  to  raise 
most  of  our  grains  and  meats,  and  those 
of  us  who  can,  would  better  grow  those 
things  in  which  the  range  of  competition  is 
not  so  great,  and  early  vegetables  seem  to 
be  a  pretty  good  field.  p.  n.  crosby. 

That  last  is  a  sensible  notion.  In  our 
case  we  have  not  tried  much  early  garden¬ 
ing  as  our  soil  is  cold.  We  may  try  it 
this  year!  h.  vv.  c. 


WRITE  FOR  THIS 

EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 


Only  once  in  a  life-time  do  you  see  an 
offer  like  this  1  Think  ot  itl  A  beautiful, 
high-grade  Edison  Phonograph,  with  large, 
artistic  Floral  Horn  and  a  dozen  genuine 
Gold-Moulded  Edison  Records,  sent  to  you 
without  asking  for  a  cent  of  casli  until  you 
have  given  it  a  thorough  trial. 

We  want  you  to  try  this  wonderful  in¬ 
strument  in  your  own  home.  Hear  the 
voices  of  the  world’s  greatest  singers  ;  side- 
]VII"|  f  \  CfJT  IVIFF’nF’ri  splitting  vaudeville  selections;  a  whole  even- 

I  il  iI/LjI#  ing’s  entertainment  that  would  cost  you 
$2.00  in  any  theatre  in  the  large  cities. 

Have  your  friends  hear  it  I  Get  their 
opinion  1  Then  you  may  keep  the  complete 
outfit,  only  sending  us  monthly  payments 
of  trifling  amount. 


For  this 
Beautilul 
Edison 
Phonograph 


AT  ONCE 


FREE  TRIAL 

Cut  dhows  the  Genuine  Kdinon 
Standard  Phonograph. 


We  can  sell  you  a  genuine  Edison  Gem 
Phonograph  outfit,  complete,  including 
Twelve  Edison  Gold-moulded  Records  for 
$14.20.  No  one  could  sell  it  for  less,  even 
for  cash  in  advance,  but  you  can  pay  as 
little  as  $2.00  per  month  if  you 
like.  We  give  two  days  free 
trial,  and  you  may  return  it 
at  our  expense  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Remember,  no 
C.O.D. — no  cash  In  advance. 
Write  for  Free  Guide  to 
Latest  Music. 

MUSICAL  ECHO  CO., 

Edison  Distributors,  Dept.  No.  26, 
1215  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


No.  80  Pivot  Wheel 


Riding  Cultivator 


Specially  adapted  for  potato  culture.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  on  both  level  and  hilly  land 
and  all  kinds  of  soil.  Easy  to  guide,  easy  to 
turn  in  very  small  space. 

Quickly  adjusted  to  cultivate  any  crops  in 
n  rows  of  any  width — 28  to  48  inches. 

.  Diir»ern?ml  i™”  A8:,e  ®ook  shows  and  describes  Potato  Planter,  Sprayers  i 
^Jigger,  and  other  Farm  and  Garden  Implements.  Write  for  it-free  ‘ 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


MONEY  LOST  IN  JOLTS 


fruit  and  produce— are  injured 


Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon— and  loads  of  stock, 
by  lack  ot  springs? 

.  ,  It  may  not  seem  much  when  only  given  a  passing  thought-but  those  who  have  tried 
bolster  springs  know  that  it  is  considerable. 

nni,tHfAKfEr  BOLSTER  SPRINGS  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered  to  the 
point  ot  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  farm  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect  of  material  or 
workmanship,  a  Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any  time— one  year  or  ten  years— 
we  will  make  it  good  without  a  word  of  argument.  y 

Free  Trial  of  Harvey  Bolster  Spring 

,,  tle®ler  is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  days’  free  trial.  If 

.  they  tail  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial  will  not  cost  one  cent.  We  sell 
only  tn rough  dealers— it  s  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you  are  getting  before  buying. 

.„„„  lf7il,T„de“!r.r.do^8"0t  8.e.1!ilarTey  SprlliKB.  ask  him  to  write  us  mentioning  yonr  nmnm.  We’ll  semi  him 

prices  and  YOU  WILL  OKI  A  USKFUL  80UVKNIB  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Holster  Spring,  it  Is  a  pleasure 
to  ride  in  alarm  wagon  with  Harvey  liolster  Springs.  HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  1  44  Carver  Ave.,  Racine,  Wla. 


3  Popular  BUCKEYE  Cultivators 


Buckeye  Pivot  Axle  Disc  Cultivator 

Here  is  a  trio  of  Buckeye  Cultivators  that 
have  met  with  remarkable  sale.  Like  all 
Buckeye  farm  tools  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  their  widespread  popularity.  They 
do  the  work.  They  are  durable.  That’s 
the  reasons  in  a  nutshell.  Here  we  show 
our  Buckeye  Pivot  Axle  Disc  Riding 
Cultivator  largely  used  in  pea,  cotton 
and  foul  ground  cultivation.  It  has  high 
adjustable  arch  mounted  on  48  inch  steel 
wheels,  double  tongue,  spring  pressure, 
wheel  guide,  drop  hitch.  Adjustable  14 
inch  discs,  each  set  turns  on  pivot  to 
throw  dirt  to  or  from  the  row.  Can  be 
adjusted  without  use  of  wrench,  also 
tilted  to  any  angle  for  ridged  corn  or 
cotton.  It  is  a  cultivator  you  should  see. 
Ask  the  Buckeye  Man  to  show  it  to  you. 
If  there  is  no  Buckeye  dealer  in  your  lo- 
cality  write  to  us  for  our  catalog  and  we 
will  give  you  name  of  our  nearest  agent. 


The  Easy  Riding  Buckeye  Cuitivaior  The  Buckeye  Pivot  Axle  Cultivator 


Here  is  a  cultivator  that  will  commend  itself 
to  the  farmer  who  is  looking  for  an  easy  rid¬ 
ing  machine  combined  with  a  practical  satis¬ 
faction-giving  tool.  It  is  not  only  easy  in  rid¬ 
ing,  but  easy  to  operate.  Its  construction  is 
of  steel  thus  making  it  unusually  durable. 
Has  42  inch  steel  wheels;  34  inch  high  arch; 
adjustable  seat  forlenght  and  heigth;  running 
ratchet  for  lifting  levers;  adjustable  arch 
for  wide  and  narrow  rows:  made  in  4,  6  and8 
spring  or  pm  shovels;  the  two  outside  beams 


This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  riding  culti¬ 
vators  we  manufacture,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  crooked  rows  and  hill  side  culti¬ 
vation.  The  pressure  of  the  foot  on  foot- 
levers  turn  the  wheels  and  move  the  beams 
at  the  same  time,  thus  shifting  the  entire  cul¬ 
tivator  instantly  and  in  the  desired  direction. 
The  space  between  the  beams  can  be  quickly 
changed  while  the  machine  is  in  motion  by 
special  spacing  lever.  Frame  is  of  square 
steel  tubing  which  insures  strength  and  dur¬ 
ability.  Has  42  inch  steel  or  wood  wheels; 
34  inch  high  arch,  adjustable;  direct  drop 
hitch:  spring  pressure;  adjustable  seat  for 
length  and  height— removing  all  neck  weight. 
It  is  a  cultivator  that  will  give  satisfaction  in 
nearly  every  locality. Ask  the  Buckeye  Man 
about  this  popular  cultivator.  Repairs  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  in  Buckeye  Cultiva¬ 
tors  because  they  are  all  steel  construction, 
except  the  tongue. 


are  not  movable  sidewise,  but  the  two  inside 
beams  are  independent  and  can  be  guided  by 
the  operator  with  ease.  It  has  direct  drop 
hitch  connected  with  shovel  beams  making  a 
cultivator  that  many  farmers  have  been 
looking  for,  and  one  that  gives  universal  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Ask  the  Buckeye  Man  to  show 
this  cultivator  the  next  time  you  are  in  town 
or  write  to  us  for  catalog. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Dept.  B3,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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February  16, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


LIME  AND  SULPHUR  FOR  GERMS. 

I  have  had  many  eases  of  tuberculosis  in 
my  herd,  and  I  want  to  cleanse  my  stables 
as  much  as  possible,  and  instead  of  white¬ 
washing  with  clear  lime,  cannot  I  use  the 
lime-sulphur  wash'  such  as  is  used  for  fruit 
trees,  only  leaving  out  the  salt  so  that  the 
cattle  will  not.  be  so  liable  to  lick  it  off? 
I  have  a  steam  boiler  a  few  feet  from  my 
barn,  so  could  not  only  readily  cook  the 
wash,  but  by  rubber  hose  could  keep  it 
boiling  hot  while  applying  it  with,  the  pump. 

Windham  Co.,  Conn.  J.  b. 


tween,  they  can  be  put  up  in  a  single 
row  by  leaving  short  stubs  of  staves  be¬ 
tween  each  door  reinforced  with  a  four- 
inch  wagon  tire.  Put  on  a  plain  ice-box 
fastener  upon  each  door,  except  perhaps 
the  first  two  from  the  bottom;  they  may 
have  two  fasteners  each.  The  doors  may 
be  20  inches  by  2  feet  0  inches,  or  any 
suitable  size.  I  would  if  possible  make 
the  lower  door  larger  than  those  above, 
because  that  door  is  used  more  than 


There  would  be  no  need  of  using  the 
sulphur,  nor  would  it  kill  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis  successfully.  You  should 
clean  up  first,  remove  all  loose  litter,  bed¬ 
ding,  feed,  old  boards,  etc.,  then  spray 
everything  with  a  hot  1-50  solution  of 
coal  tar  disinfectant  or  a  solution  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  or  sulphuric  acid  in  water. 
When  this  has  been  done  then  spray  with 
fresh-made  lime  wash,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  chloride  of 
lime  per  gallon.  By  such  a  plan  as  this 
germs  of  tuberculosis  (or  cholera,  etc.) 
would  be  surely  killed.  A.  s.  Alexander. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

I  am  not  a  doctor  and  only  know  about 
antiseptics  in  a  general  way.  Our  veter¬ 
inary  doctors  have  advised  the  use  of 
creolin  for  disinfecting  cattle  stables,  'file 
druggist  who  sells  it  can  advise  as  to  the 
amount  of  dilution  with  water.  It  can 
then  be  sprayed  on  the  walls,  ceiling, 
floor,  etc.  I  have  used  Carbolineum, 
which  I  was  informed  was  substantially 
the  same  as  creolin  and  cheaper. 

New  Jersey  Station.  james  neiLson. 

The  solution  of  lime  and  sulphur  which 
is  used  for  dipping  cattle  and  also  for 
the  San  Jose  scale  is  a  very  strong  disin¬ 
fectant.  I  presume  it  would  be  equally  as 
effective  in  disinfecting  a  barn  as  the  us¬ 
ual  whitewash,  and  even  more  so.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  case  where  it  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  ordinarily  it  is 
more  troublesome  to  prepare.  I  feel, 
however,  that  the  inquirer  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  using  it  as  you  state  he  desires  to 

do.  V.  A.  MOORE. 

N.  Y.  Veterinary  College. 

DOORS  FOR  A  SILO. 

I  have  a  hank  barn,  eight  foot  basement. 

I  am  going  to  build  a  stone  silo  1G  x  80,  after 
Mr.  Manchester.  I  shall  have  to  wall  it  up 
from  bottom  of  stable  floor  to  level  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  barn  floor,  putting  the  staves  on 
top.  I  would  like  to  know  of  some  reliable 
method  of  putting  in  doors  next  the  barn  so 
that  silo  can  be  opened  clear  down  to 
bottom,  or  nearly  so,  into  feed  entry  of  stable. 
Tlie  barn  wall  is  two  feet  thick,  and  I  will 
have  to  make  an  opening  in  it  from  stable 
to"  silo.  How  wide  should  it  lx1?  One  man 
suggested  a  good  door  frame  with  regular 
refrigerator  doors.  He  had  never  seen  a 
silo  and  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  ask 
some  one  in  authority.  I  am  going  to  furnish 
my  own  timber  and  will  have  the  staves 
tongued,  grooved  and  beveled.  How  would 
refrigerator  doors  do  for  the  stave  part,  and 
where  can  they  be  obtained?  o.  R. 

Canton,  Pa. 

The  refrigerating  doors  are  all  right. 
I  have  a  silo  now  in  use  for  a  half  dozen 
years  with  these  doors.  I  had  not  at 
that  time  seen  an  equipment  of  this  sort, 
but  the  principle  seemed  right,  and  so 
we  tried  it.  The  doors  are  as  perfect 
now  as  they  were  when  put  on.  In  order 
to  have  a  continuous  door  I  put  them 
in  two  rows  with  two  staves  between. 
This  provides  so  that  one  can  pull  the 
silo  tight  together  without  a  door  frame. 
Cut  out  the  first  door  at  the  bottom, 
beveled  in  and  make  a  new  door.  The 
staves  that  are  cut  will  not  make  a  door 
for  the  same  opening,  but  after  the  first 
door  by  cutting  each  one  the  thickness 
of  a  saw  kerf  smaller  lie  can  use  the 
pieces  taken  out  for  the  door  above.  Be 
sure  they  fit,  and  are  hung  outside  of 
course,  with  hinges  made  of  flat  iron 
3/sXV/2  inch,  forged  to  a  circle.  Bolt  these 
hinges,  using  good  washers  upon  the  in¬ 
side.  If  there  is  not  room  enough  to 
put  up  the  double  rows  with  staves  be- 


others.  _ _ h.  e.  cook. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

This  excellent  breed  takes  its  name 
from  county  Ayr,  Scotland.  1  he  founda¬ 
tion  stock  was  probably  the  hardy  West 
Highland  cattle  crossed  with  Channel  Is¬ 
lands  and  Short-horn  animals.  Ayr- 
shires  are  a  distinctively  dairy  breed, 
many  considering  them  entitled  to  rank 
a  little  above  midway  between  Holstein 
and  Jersey.  Many  individual  Ayrshires, 
however,  rank  very  high  as  hutter  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  have  strong  constitutions 
and  are  able  to  use  large  quantities  of 
feed  to  the  profit  of  the  owner. 

Fig.  44,  first  page,  shows  three  fine 
young  Ayrshires  owned  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Hatch,  proprietor  of  Green  Bay  Stock 
Farm,  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  winners  of  first 
prize  at  all  shows  where  exhibited  in 
fall  of  1006.  The  young  bull  on  the  left 
is  Advancer  of  Green  Bay  10082.  He 
has  more  milk  and  butter  records  (offi¬ 
cially  tested)  to  his  credit  than  any  other 
Ayrshire  hull  in  this  country.  His  sire 
was  Revelstone  8906  and  dam  Rose  Clay- 
mir  18258.  The  heifer  calf  in  the  center, 
Belle  Fox  of  Green  Bay,  20683,  sired  by 
Revelstone  8906,  dam  Mu  rial  Fox  15036, 
with  official  record  of  6,685  pounds  milk 
and  308  pounds  butter  in  her  two-year-old 
form.  At  the  right  is  the  yearling  heifer 
Rose  Verbena  of  Green  Bay,  19299, 
strongly  bred  in  milk  and  butter  lines. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘■a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Hammond  Dairy  Feed  ■will  produce  more  milt, 
more  butter  and  more  cheese  at  less  cost,  than 
any  other  feed  on  the  market. 

To  demonstrate  to  every  Dairyman  that  this  is 
a  fact,  we  are  offering  a  Free  Trial.  We  pay 
all  costs. 

You  take  the  feed  and  try  It.  Feed  it  to  your 
cows  and  calves.  If  it  does  not  proveas  repre¬ 
sented  and  perfectly  satisfactory  the  trial  will 
notcost  you  one  cent.  If  it  is  satisfactory  wo 
know  you  will  want  more  and  that  1b  what  we* 
are  banking  on. 

We  know  that  there  is  not  a  Dairyman  in  the 
country  who  will  not  he  convinced  after  a  fair 
trial,  that  Hammond  Dairy  Feed  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  feed  on  the  market. 

HAMMOND 
DAIRY  FEED 

Is  guaranteed  to  contain  17  per  cent  Protein, 
8  percent  Fat,  50  per  cent  Carbohydrates.  One 
ton  of  Hammond  Dairy  Feed  equals  two  tons  of 
Bran.  It  is  made  of  pure  cane  molasses,  prime 
cotton  seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  corn,  oats  and 
barley.  It  is  kiln  dried  so  will  not  loose  by 
evaporation.  It  is  guaranteed  to  keep  during 
all  seasons,  will  never  sour,  mould  or  freeze. 

FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feed 
in  detail  here  or  to  impress  you  with  its 
superiority  over  other  feeds— atrial  will 
best  do  that.  If  you  will  give  us  your  own 
and  your  feed  dealers  name  and  address 
we  will  send  you  an  ample  amount  to  try 
which  will  convince  you  more  than  words, 
what  the  feedisand  whatitwillaccomplish. 

WESTERN  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

4  Chamber  of  Commerce 

MILWAUKEE  -  WISCONSIN 


RELIABLE  HEALTH  FOOD 

For  Horses,  Cows,  Hogs,  Chickens. 

Will  build  up  and  keep  healthy  your  horses,  increase 
the  milk  output  of  cows,  fatten  your  hoes,  keep 
healthy  and  stimulate  your  chickens;  satisfactory 
results  guaranteed,  put  up  in  25,  50  and  100-lb.  bags 
and  250-lb.  barrels;  special  rates  to  dealers. 

RELIABLE  HORSE  &  CATTLE  FOOD  CO.,  44  Pearl  St.,  N,  Y. 


RAISE  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK 

Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  with  convincing  testimonials 
from  some  of  the  20.000  progressive  farmers  who 
have  had  wonderful  results  from  this  perfect 
milk  substitute.  Writ#  for„booklet— it’s  FREE. 
Blatchford’i  Calf  Meal  Factory,  *   -  Wankegan,  111. 


Spent  $50  With  Doctors. 

Got  Barber’s  Itch  From  Shaving— Worse 
Under  Doctor's  Care— Cured  by 
One  Set  of  Cutlcura — Cost  SSI. 


“I  want  to  send  you  a  word  of  thanks 
for  what  the  wonderful  Cuticura  Reme¬ 
dies  have  done  for  me.  I  got  shaved  and 
got  barber’s  itch,  and  doctored  with _  my 
own  doctor,  but  it  got  worse  all  the  time. 
I  sr>ent  in  all  about  fifty  dollars  with  doc¬ 
tors,  but  still  it  got  worse.  A  friend  of 
mine  wanted  me  to  try  the  Cuticura  Rem¬ 
edies.  As  I  had  tried  everything,  I  was 
discouraged.  I  bought  one  set  of  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Remedies,  (Soap,  Ointment  and  Pills, 
cost  $1.00),  and  they  cured  me  entirely, 
so  I  cannot  praise  them  too  much.  I  would 
be  willing  to  do  most  anything  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  cause  like  the  Cuticura  Rem¬ 
edies.  They  are  wonderful,  and  I  have 
recommended  them  to  every  one  where 
occasion  demanded  it.  I  think  every  fam¬ 
ily  should  know  about  the  Cuticura  Rem¬ 
edies  where  they  have  children.  Allen 
Ridgway,  Station  Master,  the  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Barne- 
gat  Station,  N.  J.,  Oct.  2,  1905.” 


WANTED 


WILD  RED  FOXES. 

Address  SPORTSMAN. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOIL  SAFE— One  Percheron  Stallion  Colt,  three 
(3)  years  old  last  spring;  one  yearling  Mare  colt, 
both  registered.  L.  L.  GREEN,  Bethesda,  Md. 


iCOTCH  COI/LIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
height  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Ba. 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illns.  book  6c.  Cir.  price 
list  free.  8.  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio 


Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 


_  _  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 

abbit"  "hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
ree.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm.  New  London,  Ohio 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARlLJfrg* SKSSl 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY.  Frewsburg,  N.  V  . 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

VI ay,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silvei 
■Rock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
[5  rood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Fharsalia,  New  York 


KALORAMA  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

were  shipped  into  almost  every  state  last  year,  and 
their  superior  qualities  are  recognized  wherever 
they  are  known.  .  .  ,  , 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  young  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow  and  guaranteed  safe  with  pig,  at 
attractive  prices.  Who  wants  them ; 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  Y 


ork. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th  ‘No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

3.  and  older,  mated  not  akinT  Ser- 
Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
money  if  not  satisfactory.  Beg 
teins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cowa 
Co.,  Ercildoun.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas, 


8  w) 
vice 
fun 


in  Calf.  Hamilton 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERN  AITON  AL  SILO 
COMPANY.  Box  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


C  ■  ■  " _ WITH  THE 

StOp  Hllll  BEERY  BIT 

You  needn’t  be  afraid  if  you 
liave  a  Beery  bit  on  your 
horse.  10  days  free  trial  con¬ 
vinces.  Write  for  it  today, 

PROF.  J.Q  .  BEERY.  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Read’s  Strap  Rein  Holders 


Serious  accidents  due  to  reins  catching  under 
shaft  ends  avoided.  Ornamental,  2,900,090 
in  use.  Nickel  ami  lint*  Rubber,  25c.  a  pair;  Brass,  80c. 
II  CA  hip  Rein  Supporters,  dash  Rein  Fastener, 
A  LOU  horse  Tail  Tie,  Check  rein  Loop,  whittiet ree 
Trace  Locks.  Demand  them  attached  to 
harness  and  carriages.  Sold  by  50,000  har¬ 
ness,  carriage,  hardware,  gen.  mdse,  dealers. 
If  yours  hasn’t  them,  insist  upon  his  getting 
all  kinds  for  you.  Rein  Supporters  and  Tail  Tie  in 
brass,  30c.  Cat.  85  free,  o,  B.  READ  MEG.  Co., Troy,  N.  V. 


JACKS,  JACKS 

27  Jacks  27— Newton,  Kas 
70  Jacks  70  |  35  Jennets  35 
30  Saddle  Stallions  30 

lO  Trotting  StaUions  IO 

lO  Pacing  Stallious  IO 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

We  are  in  the  greatest  breeding  district 
in  the  world  for  Mammoth  Jacks,  Saddle 
and  Harness  Horses,  and  we  have  the 
grandest  lot  to  show  you  of  any  firm  in  the  country.  It  is  to  your 
interest  to  inspect  our  stock  before  buying.  Write  for  catalogue 
or  come  to  see  us.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN,  NEWTON,  KANSAS. 


KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 


We  have  tor  sale 


JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 


Our  barns  are  full  of  big 
blackjacks,  the  kind  that 
will  please  you.  Write,  or 
come  to  see  ns,  a  large  lot 
to  select  from. 


JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


REMOVAL  SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

Having  sold  one  of  onr  large  farms  at  Laconft, 
preparatory  to  concentrating  at  Liverpool  March  1st, 
we  ought  to  sell  at  least  130  head  before  that  date. 
We  are  offering  special  bargains  and  just  now 
can  supply  you  with  anything  in  high  class  Holsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  quality  considered. 

STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINGS  CO., 

Brookside  Herd,  Lacona.  New  York. 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I, ad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

Dnllarl  riiirhnm  Cattle.  Both  sexes  for  sale! 
roiieu  uurnam  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  15 
$1.00.  A.  E.  LEEDOM,  Freeland,  Mus.  Co.,  Ohio. 


GUERNSEY  and  Red  Polled  Cattleat  Elkdale  Stock 
Farm.  A  limited  numberfor  sale.includ’gGuernsey 
Bulls,  best  strains.  D.L. Stevens,  prop.,Uniondale,Pa. 


FOREST  FARM 

Imported  Guernsey  Cattle  Only 

Herd  headed  by  Champion  Island-bred  Bull 

ST.  AMANT 

Our  Herd  numbers  over  125  Head  which  was  the 
pick  of  the  Island.  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bull  Calves 
may  be  selected  by  those  who  wish  to  improve  and 
increase  their  herds. 

PIGGERY  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Champion  English-bred  BERKSHIRES, 
MIDDLE  YORKSHIRES  and  TAMWORTHS. 

A.  A.  HOUSMAN,  Prop.,  Babylon,  L.  I. 

M.  S.  SkC’ORD,  Superintendent. 


|  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


LAUREL  FARM 


FOR  SALK— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly.  ... 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York, 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L,  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FKIES1ANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEIHS 


■arcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
,jr  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
it  almost  your  own  price. 

HI  YEN  BURGH  BROS., 

Uillluirst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

brilij  farm; 

Holstein  cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netlierland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
nesting  cows.  He  lias  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
dial  average  4£  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
•lass  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any- 
filing  you  may  need.  „  _ 

K.  C.  BRILL,  Cough  quag,  N.  Y. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


c  ^  ^  Q  ^ 

v^)  y  ^  0  0 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEIHS 

$IOO  GIVEN  AWAY  $100 

DO  YOU  WANT  IT? 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  losing  money  on 
their  cows  and  do  not  know  it.  Do  you  know 
how  much  you  are  making  or  losing  on 
your  cows  ? 

Government  statistics  show  average  gross 
income  per  grade  cow  is  only  $37.00. 
Cost  of  keep  $40.00.  Loss  *3.00  per  cow. 
You  can  buy  a  Star  Farm  registered 

Holstein  cow  for .  $150.00 

Cost  to  keep  one  year .  40.00 

Interest  on  cost,  one  year .  9.00 

Total  for  year .  *199.00 

My  Star  Farm  cow  will  make  for  you 

each  year:  Milk .  $125.00 

Calf .  50.00 

Total . fTTiTob 

Profit  on  your  investment  88£. 
$5,000.00  Guarantee  on  Every  Animal  Sold  $5,000.00 
Circulars  and  information  sent  free. 
Address  Dept.  D.  HORACE  L.  BRON80H,  Cortland,  S.T 


S 

S 

S 

S 


$  Address  Dept.  D.  HORACE  I,.  BRON80N,  Cortland,  N.Y.  ^ 

$  $$  $  $$$0 


LABEL 


DANA’S  ear  labels 


re  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
umbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
nd  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

co  lo  hv 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S  hMg  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Iud.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
ForeBtville,  Conn. 


i9or. 
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PUREBRED  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS  AND  THEIR  METHODS. 
The  Transfer  of  Purebred  Stock. 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  a  breed¬ 
ing  association  engaged  in  registering 
pure-bred  animals  is  to  keep  a  record  of 
their  distribution.  When  an  entry  for 
registry  is  received  the  secretary  makes 
a  record  of  the  name  of  the  animal,  us¬ 
ually  gives  it  a  number,  and  records  the 
other  facts  of  sire  and  dam,  owner,  breed¬ 
er,  color,  etc.,  essential.  The  original 
application  for  registry  is  of  course  filed 
for  permanent  record,  but  the  facts  are 
also  on  record  in  the  office  elsewhere, 
cither  by  means  of  a  card  system,  or  in  a 
record  book.  1  bus  the  secretary  and  his 
office  knows  where  each  animal  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  located  at  time  of  registra¬ 
tion.  But  men  are  constantly  selling  ani¬ 
mals,  and  they  are  not  only  changing  own¬ 
ership  but  location.  At  this  point  arises 
the  importance  of  the  transfer.  Suppose 
Henry  Smith  sells  a  cow,  Mary,  to  John 
Doe.  Perhaps  three  years  later  William 
Brown  tries  to  register  a  calf  that  had 
been  dropped  by  Mary  while  in  his  own¬ 
ership.  1  he  name  and  the  number  show 
it  to  be  the  same  Mary  sold  by  Henry 
Smith.  How  docs  the  secretary  know 
that  Brown  owns  Mary?  How  does  he 
know  that  Brown  is  not  trying  to  regis¬ 
ter  a  calf  by  a  straight  case  of  fraud?  If 
with  each  change  of  ownership  the  secre¬ 
tary  has  issued  transfers,  in  order,  down 
to  the  person  last  owning  Mary,  there  will 
he  a  well-connected  chain  of  office  records, 
hv  which  it  is  demonstrated  that  Brown 
really  owns  the  dam  of  the  calf  h^  wishes 
to  register.  If  these  transfers  were  not 
issued  it  would  cause  endless  confusion, 
with  greatly  increased  opportunity  for 
fraud.  For  this  reason  registry  associa¬ 
tions  have  rules  covering  the  subject  of 
transfers.  1  hese  rules  differ  only  in  minor 
particulars,  so  far  as  the  policy  involved 
is  concerned.  Most  associations  furnish 
special  transfer  blanks  on  application  to 
the  _  secretary’s  office.  In  some  instances 
registry  certificates  have  provision  on  the 
reverse  side  for  the  seller  to  fill  out  a 
blank  form,  showing  sale.  Transfers  have 
been  made  by  the  seller  on  the  reverse 
blank  side  of  entry  certificate,  where 
no  form  was  arranged,  which  were  official¬ 
ly  acceptable.  The  general  custom,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  provide  special  transfer  slips. 

d  he  following  extracts  from  the  rules 
of  several  associations,  as  fair  examples, 
will  show  what  is  required  with  some 
breeds.  Rule  10  of  the  American  Berk¬ 
shire  Association  says:  “In  the  case  of 
change  of  ownership  of  an  animal  the 
buyer  must  obtain  from  the  seller  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  transfer,  for  which  a  blank  form 
will  be  furnished  by  the  secretary,  which 
will  be  recorded  when  returned.  In  case 
of  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  seller  to 
give  a  certificate  of  transfer,  the  record  of 
the  transfer  can  be  made  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  upon  written  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  executive  committee  on  evidence  of 
sale  and  delivery.  Parties  purchasing  re¬ 
corded  boars  and  sows  should  obtain 
from  the  seller  an  abstract  of  ownership, 
issued  by  the  secretary,  showing  that  the 
sale  has  been  noted  on  the  books  of  the 
American  Berkshire  Association.” 

Rule  9  of  the  American  Aberdeen  An¬ 
gus  Breeders’  Association  on  the  subject 
of  transfer,  says :  “In  case  of  a  change 
of  ownership  of  an  animal,  the  buyer  must 
obtain  from  the  seller  a  certificate  of 
transfer  written  in  ink  upon  a  blank  form 
procured  from  the  secretary,  and  which 
will,  when  returned  to  the  secretary,  be 
entered  upon  the  records.  Transfers  upon 
the  back  of  certification  of  entry  will  not 
suffice.” 

A  rule  of  the  American  Rambouillet 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association  says :  “Where 
the  sire  or  dam  (or  both)  of  the  sheep 
presented  for  registry  is  not  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  Association  to  be  duly 
transferred  to  the  party  making  applica¬ 
tion  the  sheep  presented  shall  be  declared 
ineligible  until  both  such  sire  and  dam  are 
properly  transferred.” 

In  1891  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Cliib  passed  a  rule  “that  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  demand  outline  drawings  of 
transferred  animals  when  he  deems  them 
necessary  for  identification.”  This*  is, 
however,  a  rather  unusual  rule.  The  above 
quotations  from  the  rules  are  simply  in 
harmony  with  the  rules  of  registry  asso¬ 
ciations  in  general.  There  is  more  of  de¬ 
tail  in  one  case  than  another  perhaps,  but 
the  object  sought  is  the  same  with  each. 

Having  properly  filled  out  the  transfer 
blank,  it  may  be  sent  to  the  secretary  by 
the  seller  or  by  the  buyer,  the  former 
properly  filling  out  the  transfer  applica- 
t,on-.  As  many  associations  charge  for 
making  transfers  if  the  seller  is  a  member 
of  the  organization  and  the  bnver  not,  as 
a  matter  of  saving,  the  seller  by  agree¬ 
ment  may  attend  to  the  transfer.  The 
acknowledgement  from  the  office  of  the 
secretary  is  in  the  form  of  a  simple  offi- 
°'al  ‘‘certificate  of  transfer,”  which  is  sent 
the  buyer.  This  may  only  specify  the 
name  and  number  of  the  animal,  date  of 
sale,  from  whom  and  to  whom,  with  a 


statement  signed  by  the  secretary,  that 
the  transfer  is  recorded  on  the  books  of 
the  association. 

The  cost  of  the  transfer  fee  varies  with 
the  association.  If  transferred  within  90 
days  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and 
the  American  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders’ 
Association  have  no  fee,  after  which  peri¬ 
od  the  cost  is  $1,  and  in  the  latter  asso¬ 
ciation  “to  be  paid  by  the  seller.”  The 
National  Poland-China  Record  furnishes 
transfers  free  for  90  days,  after  which  they 
are  25  cents  each.  The  American  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  Registry  Association  charges  25 
cents  for  each  transfer,  and  if  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  withheld  beyond  three  months  the 
case  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  pedigree 
or  executive  committee  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  who  may  direct  the  secretary  to 
make  the  transfer.  The  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  charges  members 
25  cents  and  non-members  50  cents  for 
transfers  executed  within  six  months  from 
sale,  after  which  the  fees  are  doubled  for 
each  class. 

An  important  feature  of  transfer  appli¬ 
cations  is  a  specification  of  certificate  of 
service,  such  as  is  provided  by  some  as¬ 
sociations.  Suppose  a  person  buys  a  sow 
heavy  in  pig,  what  security  has  he  for 
the  registration  of  the  progeny?  Rule  12 
of  the  American  Berkshire  Association 
says:  “If  the  animal  is  a  female,  it 

must  be  stated  whether  or  not  she  has 
been  served.  If  served,  the  date  of  service 
must  be  given,  with  the  name  and  record 
number  of  the  boar,  certified  to  by  the 
then  recorded  owner  of  the  boar  or  his 
authorized  representative.”  Various  other 
associations  furnish  similar  provisions,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  obstacles  in  regis¬ 
tering  animals  whch  may  have  been 
bought  prior  to  birth.  - 

In  the  purchase  of  purebred  stock,  the 
buyer  should  insist  on  receiving  a  prop¬ 
erly  signed  certificate  of  transfer  from 
the  seller.  At  auction  sales  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  deliver  certificates  of  registry  and 
transfers  to  the  buyer  immediately  after 
the  sale,  when  settlement  is  made.  This 
is  not  an  absolute  rule,  but  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  one  where  business  is  conducted  on  a 
high  plane.  If  a  purebred,  unregistered 
animal  is  sold,  then  a  properly  filled  out 
application  for  entry,  and  for  transfer, 
will  be  delivered  to  the  buyer.  As  to 
whether  the  cost  of  registry  and  transfer 
will  fall  upon  the  buyer,  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  sale.  A  great  many  men 
who  sell  pigs  and  sheep  at  low  figures, 
such  as  $15  a  head  or  so,  make  the  buyer 
pay  the  cost  of  registration  or  transfer. 
When  a  price  of  some  importance  is  in¬ 
volved,  the  seller  should  meet  all  nec¬ 
essary  expenses. 

As  a  rule  it  is  far  easier  to  secure 
transfer  papers  and  certificates  of  entry 
at  the  time  of  sale.  The  longer  the  delay 
in  securing  such  papers  the  greater  the 
difficulty.  If  trouble  should  arise  after 
sale  between  buyer  and  seller  regarding 
any  point  of  breeding,  service,  etc.,  in¬ 
creased  difficulty  would  be  quite  likely 
to  occur  in  securing  transfer  papers  if 
not  already  in  hand.  c.  S.  plumb. 


a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  if  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
1  8100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 


quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing'  hotest  weather.no 
1  skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
During  cold  weather  set  In  house,  water  need  not  be 
changed.  -60 ,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1906.  More 
Boss  than  any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write 
today  for  free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

Blufton  Cream  Separator  Co.  box  m  Blufton,  0. 


REID’S 


Hand 

Separators 


Lightest  running;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded,  so  Jars’  free  (rial,  if  desired. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Reid  Hand  Separators  and  price  list 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

. -5IO  CO.,  PI 


A.  H.  RE1L 


,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Keep  Your  Racers  Free  From  Aches 

As  the  track  season  approaches,  as  horse¬ 
men  everywhere  are  looking  anxiously  to  the 
condition  of  old  campaigners  and  new  candi¬ 
dates  that  are  expected  to  take  the  speed 
honors  of  the  various  circuits,  Experienced 
Turfmen  will  not  neglect  to  make 

TUTTLE’S 

ELIXIR 

one  of  the  chief  articles  in  the  stock  of 
their  horses’  medicine  chests. 

Years  of  use  in  the  leading  stables  of  the  country  have  proved  the 
merits  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle’s  Elixir  as  a 

Leg  and  Body  Wash 

It  is  one  of  the  old  stand-bys  of  horsemen — a  household  remedy. 

Why  experiment  with  unknown  cures  when  a  reliable  standard  is  at  hand  ? 
It’s  a  serious  business.  You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on  the  effect 
of  doubtful  preparations  among  your  horses  at  any  time — much  less  during 
the  racing  season  when  the  horses’  condition  every  day  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Dr.  Tuttle’s  Elixir  is  a  remedy  for  sprains,  rheumatism,  bruises — for 
outside  ailments  of  the  horse  as  well  as  inside.  Ask  veterinarians  anywhere. 
Farmers  and  breeders  can  use  it  as  well  as  skilled  practitioners. 

Besides  the  Elixir,  the  Tuttle  Elixir  Company  offers 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir,  for  ills  of  men,  women  and  children. 
Tuttle’s  White  Star,  the  best  healing  and  drying  liniment. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders,  the  best  blood  purifier 
for  horses. 

Tuttle’s  American  Worm  Powders,  absolutely  certain  in  their 
effect,  guaranteed  in  every  case  to  expel  all  worms. 

Tuttle’s  Hool  and  Healing  Ointment,  a  perfect  cure  for  hard 

and  cracked  hoofs  and  all  diseases 


of  the  hoof. 

Price  on  Tuttle’s  Remedies. 

On  and  after  this  date  the  price 

of  Tuttle’s  Family  and  Horse 
Elixir  will  be  $4.00  per  dozen; 

Condition  Powders,  $2.00  per 
dozen;  Worm  Powders,  $2.00  per 
dozen;  Hoof  Ointment,$4.00:  White 
Star  Liniment,  $4.00.  Bottle  sen* 
by  mail,  $.75. 

Horse  Book  Free. 

We  publish  a  book  of  100 
pages  entitled,  “Veterinary  Ex¬ 
perience”  which  contains  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  a 
successful  veterinary  surgeon.  It  is 
a  clear  illustration  and  description 
of  the  horse  and  his  diseases. 

Send  for  “Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence”  and  other  printed  matter —  v- 

FREE. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.,  30  BEVERLY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH:  32  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
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An  Inflamed  Tendon 

NEEDS  COOLING 

ABSORBINE 

Will  do  it  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup¬ 
tured  ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister;  no  hair  gone;  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  82.00  per  bottle 
delivered.  Book2-B  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind  S1.00 
Bottle.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments.  Cures  Varicose  Veins.  Allays 
pain  quickly.  Genuine  manufactured  only  by 

W,  F.YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON'S  Heave  ahd  Cough  Cure 
a  veterinary  specific. 

_  14  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
,«-,ZuWill  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
can.  of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TheMewtonKtmedjC'o., Toledo, O. 


SILO 

How  to  Build,  Plnnt,  Fill  and  Fed 

CEDAR  I  CAsmLED 

Section  Address  DOOR  FRAME 

KALAMAZOO  TanMki ch1ganCo” 


Don’t  buy 
Manure 
Spreader 

— without  seeing  it. 

And  after  you  have  seen  it,  inquire  into  its  record.  Ask  some  practical  man  who  has  used  one  I 

what  he  thinks  of  it.  Ask  him — 

How  long  he  has  used  it?— What  it  has  cost  him  for  repairs?— Whether  it  is  easily  operated? 

The  Success  Manure  Spreader 


is  the  result  of  28  years’  experience  in 
making  spreaders,  during  which  time 
every  new  device-  has  been  tested  and 
those  of  merit  adopted. 

There’s  nothing  startling  about  the 
Success, — just  plain  proven  worth  all  the 
way  tli rough. 

These  points  of  construction  indicate 
its  genuineness: 

Largest  of  axles,  we’ve  tried  smaller 
ones. 

Tough  second-growth  white  ash 
frame— no  other  wood  is  as  good. 

Beater  braced  to  axle  with  steel 
shalt,  throwing  strain  on  axle  instead  of 
end  of  body. 


Apron  on  three  series  ot  stationary 
rollers.  No  chance  to  bind. 

Harpoon  teeth  on  beater.  (New  fea¬ 
ture.)  Keep  beater  ends  clean. 

Apron  returns  in  driving  65  feet 

after  load  is  off. 

Spreading  Mechanism  absolutely 
locks  in  or  out  of  gear.  No  racing  of 
Apron  in  going  up  or  down  hill. 

Our  special  book  on  Spreaders  will 
help  you.  It  presents  plainly  and  truth¬ 
fully  the  facts  in  reference  to  Success 
Spreaders.  Write  for  it  before  you  buy 
but,  most  important  of  all,  ask  some  one 
who  lias  used  a  Success. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Also  Distributors  ot  the  Famous  John  Deere  Line  ol  Plows,  Cultivators  and  Harrows. 
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TIIH  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  POULTRY  CROSS. 

I  purchased  nine  Brahma  hens  and  a 
"White  I>eghorn  cock,  intending  to  raise  early 
broilers.  What  do  you  think  of  this  cross? 
How  would  the  straight  White  Wyandotte 
do?  Are  the  pin  feathers  the  only  objec¬ 
tion  the  Barred  Plymouth  Itock?  I  am 
afraid  I  got  my  chickens  too  late  and  they 
will  not  lay  or  sit  in  time  to  get  May  or 
June  1  broilers.  What  kind  of  eggs  would 
you  get  to  set  for  broilers,  supposing  I  can 
get  some  setting  hens?  What  about  a  cross 
between  a  White  Wyandotte  cock  and  bens 
of  the  Leghorn  and  Brahma  cross,  mostly 
Leghorn?  What  would  make  the  best  cock 
to  cross  with  my  Brahma  hens  for  roasters? 
Would  any  other  stock  than  Brahmas  make 
better  roasters?  w.  j.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

1  do  not  know  this  cross,  and  while  I 
am  far  from  advocating  any  cross  at  all, 
I  know  that  White  Leghorn  cocks  cro'ssed 
on  White  Wyandotte  hens  give  a  chick 
that  makes  a  fine  broiler  and  good  early 
layer,  a  very  satisfactory  fowl.  But  don’t 
follow  up  your  cross;  in  other  words, 
make  the  same  mating  each  year  instead 
of  breeding  from  these  crossbred  birds. 
The  pin  feathers  are  the  only  objections 
to  the  Barred  Rocks  for  broilers,  but  if 
you  have  many  birds  to  dress  for  a  fancy 
trade  you  will  find  it  a  great  objection. 
In  buying  eggs  to  raise  broilers  from  I 
would  prefer  a  cross  containing  some 
Leghorn  blood  on  account  of  its  early 
maturity  and  hardiness. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


SENSIBLE  TALK  ON  BROODING 
CHICKS. 

O.  W.  Mapes,  in  his  article  on  page  57, 
on  the  mortality  of  young  chickens,  from 
my  experience  placed  too  many  chickens 
in  one  brooder;  he  speaks  of  placing  a 
hundred  or  a  little  more  in  each  brooder. 
With  me  every  time  I  put  more  than  50 
in  a  brooder  I  have  trouble,  and  while 
the  brooder  manufacturers  tell  of  one 
hundred  chick  capacity,  50  is  all  that 
should  be  put  in  one  lot.  I  have  had  65 
to  75  come  from  10  dozen  eggs  placed  in 
the  incubator,  and  when  I  have  made  an 
even  division  of  such  a  lot  and  put  them 
in  hoo  brooders  there  has  been  but  little 
loss,  but  every  time  I  have  placed  the  en¬ 
tire  number  in  one  brooder  I  have  lost 
the  number  in  excess  of  50,  and  mostly 
from  that  “white  diarrhoea”  of  which  Mr. 
Mapes  speaks.  When  the  lot  was  down 
to  50  or  about  that  number  then  there 
were  no  more  deaths. 

After  dark  it  is  the  safest  way  to  visit 
each  brooder  and  separate  the  chicks. 
They  will  huddle  together  in  one  end 
nearest  the  lamp  in  spite  of  all  one  can 
do  to  prevent  it,  and  after  dark  when 
they  are  quiet  for  the  night,  put  your 
hand  into  the  bunch  and  move  all  around 
and  about  the  hover.  They  will  settle 
down  where  placed  and  go  to  sleep,  while 
if  still  daylight  will  run  out  of  the  hover 
and  then  when  they  go  back  bunch  up 
again.  This  getting  into  one  group  heats 
them  up  too  much ;  the  weak  ones  are 
crov/ded  down  by  the  stronger  and  smoth¬ 
ered.  I  find  that  if  not  looked  after  as 
I  state  the  white  diarrhoea  soon  shows, 
and  I  begin  to  lose  some  every  night. 

I  have  bedded  chickens  in  sand  and 
sand  and  cut  clover  and  other  ways,  but 
my  best  results  arc  where  I  use  sand  only 
for  bedding,  which  must  be  thoroughly 
dry.  I  also  see  that  there  is  plenty  of 
chick  feed  in  the  sand  for  the  chicks  to 
scratch  for,  using  only  chick  feed  from 
the  start,  adding  beef  scraps  after  a  week ; 
then  the  next  grade  of  larger  feed  in 
10  days.  I  try  to  keep  the  chicks  growing 
all  the  time.  Bedding  with  cut  clover  in 
a  day  or  two  it  begins  to  mold ;  then  there 
is  trouble  with  the  chicks,  while  dry  sand 
absorbs  any  moisture  from  the  droppings, 
and  each  day  the  sand  is  worked  over  and 
made  smooth.  The  chicks  have  a  way  of 
getting  the  bedding  material  of  any  kind 
all  piled  up  under  the  hover,  and  this 
should  be  dragged  out  each  day  and 
evened  all  over  the  nursery  floor.  Last 
Spring  I  fed  cut  green  clover  and  lawn 
mower  grass  to  the  chicks  in  a  brooder 
when  I  did  not  want  them  to  get  out 
because  the  weather  was  rainy  and  very 
damp  for  a  number  of  days.  Being 


pressed  for  time,  I  did  not  look  under  the 
hover  for  several  days,  and  when  I 
noticed  the  white  pasty  backs  of  several 
chicks  I  opened  up  the  hover  and  found 
a  lot  of  this  green  cut  stuff  bunched  un¬ 
der  the  cover,  and  turned  moldy  and 
sour.  There  was  the  trouble,  and  when 
cleaned  out  and  fresh  dry  sand  put  in  the 
sickness  disappeared. 

If  Mr.  Mapes  will  bed  with  dry  sand, 
put  only  50  chicks  in  one  brooder,  and  use 
chick  food,  I  think  he  will  not  have  to 
take  30  to  50  dead  chicks  out  each  morn¬ 
ing.  It  will  oblige  him  to  double  the 
number  of  brooders  he  has  in  use,  but  if 
there  are  a  hundred  chicks  put  in  a 
brooder  and  the  number  is  reduced  by 
death  to  50  is  it  not  best  to  put  that  larger 
amount  in  two  brooders  and  save  nearly 
all  of  them?  As  soon  as  the  first  two 
weeks  are  passed  and  have  held  the  chicks 
in  good  shape,  I  begin  to  feel  easier,  and 
after  three  weeks  am  sure  of  raising  them 
all.  Then  they  have  food  all  the  time  with 
them  and  fresh-cut  bone  is  added  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantity  to  the  daily  ration ;  that  is, 
what  they  will  eat  clean. 

Massachusetts.  Horace  b.  barker. 

“What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  handed  vou?”  “Well,  of 
course,  1  can’t  say  precisely,  but  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  I'd  become  mean  and 
grouchy,  break  away  from  all  my  old 
friends,  and  put  in  the  rest  of  my  life 
trying  to  skin  mankind  out  of  another 
million.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOODS 


» 


78! 


are  necessary  for  big  poultry  profits. 
Harvey's  Cut  Alfalfa  and  Cut  Clover  Hay, 
Poultry  and  Chick  foods  of  all  kinds  are 
profit-makers.  Send  for  Free  samples 
and  catalog  of  full  line  of  poultry  supplies. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO. 

Kllicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OR 


GGS 


Rust’ 8  Egg  Producer — keeps 
hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 
Prices  lie  to  25c  per  lb.  at  dealers. 
Rust’s  Egg  Record  and  valuable 
book  let  free.  Write  today. 

WILLIAM  RUST  &  SON8, 
Dept. p,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J 


USE 


IT  FREE 


for  15 
days 

I  That’s  our  offer  on  any 
"Dandy”  Green  Bone  Cutter 
we  make.  Write  for  our 
1  Free  catalog  today. 

Stratton  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  108,  Erie,  Penna. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING^w^X” 

$1.50  for  15.  F.  ROGERS,  R  F.  D.  1,  Allendale.  N.  J. 


COR  SALE — Eggs  for  Hatching  from  tliorough- 
1  bred  White  Wyandottes.  Prices  $1.25  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  From  fancy  matings  $2.50  per  15,  $6.00  per 
50.  Address  K,  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N .  Y  . 


RC,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Eggs  $1.50  to 
•  $5.00  per  15.  Mating  List  sent  on  request;  a  few 
cockerels  left,  $2  up.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  5th  Street. 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Yards:  Southold,  New  York. 
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BRAHMAS,  prize  stock.  A  few  good  birds. 
C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers.  N.  Y. 

iUFF  ROCKS— Winners  of  150  premiums  in  three 
*  years.  Solid  in  color,  low  combs,  bay  eyes.  Utility, 
ock  and  Eggs.  Enquire  of  Englewood.  Bristol, N.H. 


CW,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  ite.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  1. 
_  Red  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  50;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.25 
peris  $2.00  per  30;  Cir.  free.  JOHN'  A.  ROTH,  (Jnnkertown,  Ta. 
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(UFF  ORPINGTONS— A  few  Cockerels  for  sale. 

V.  R.  WOOSTER,  Lysander,  New  York. 


M 


API.E  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  vari¬ 
eties,  Andalusians,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Hamhurgs,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvauia.l’a. 


ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Best  strain. 
Price  reasonable.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  T  rios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  1).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Standard-bred  Foultry— Highest  quality;  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Fairvtew  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


Brown  Leghorns  Wanted  SSSSff'K 

fancy  price.  LOCK  BOX  80,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington,  andotte, 

Barred  Rock.  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red,  Single  Comb  Red. 
Eggs  to  hatch.  Also  Bees  for  sale  at  any  time. 
Circulars.  A.  H.  KANAGY,  Milroy,  l’a. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Eggs.  Duston’s  direct,  $4.50  rer  100.  Mammoth  I'ei in  Duck 
eggs  $1.00  per  sitting.  Grand  Vikw  Farm,  Stand  forville,  N.  Y 


MAN0KIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  the  best  laying 
strains  in  America.  Stock  and  Eggs  at  FARMERS’ 
PRICES.  R.  B.  Pusey,  Box  6,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Cftft  BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  I.eg- 
horns  at  ’a  price.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 


STONE  RIDGE, 
NEW  YORK. 


W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


FOR  SALE— 2  Pure  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  and 
25  young  Hens.  $1.50  apiece  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

"SUNSET  FARM,”  Easton.  Md. 


Ward’s  Lane  Poultry  Farm,  SaL**/?: 

Choice  White  Wyandottes,  W.  Ply.  Rocks  and  S.  O. 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $1.00  per  15,  $5.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks. 


Barred,  buff  and  white  Plymouth 

ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $2.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free. 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN.  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


BONNIE  BRAE 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White 

_ J  Wyandottes,  White  and 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks,  Sixty 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie.  Danbury  .Walden  and  Madison  Squaie 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  reauy  in  any 
quantity  at  $6  to  $8  per  100,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  fice 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  Pekin  Ducks 
still  on  hand  in  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  in  vicin- 
Ity  of  NewYork  City.  Incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese  and  W.  Wyandotte 
ckls.  for  sale.  E.  Schieber,  K.  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-Giant Bronze  Turkey, 
White  Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red  and  Brown 
Leghorn.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pit. 

HITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,  $3.00  to  $3.50;pHlr  Buff  Orpington 
Chickens  $2.50:  Berkshire  Pigs,  3  to  4  months,  $0.00  up; 
*  Pups,  $1.00  up.  W.  A.  LOTHEKS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


w 
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FOR  SALE 

Forty  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  from  1st  1  tize 
birds.  Also  Barred  Rock  Cockerels.  Acdress 

W.  C.  DUCKWALL.  Hillsboro.  Ohio. 


1  1KMATED'SS  HOMER  PIGEONS  SALE. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm,  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  K.  Y. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money  j 

with  Squabs.”  T“7 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  HovvatU  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 
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STOCK  AND  EGGS  CHEAP. 

45  Tarictica  Standard  Bred  Chickens,  Pigeon*, 
Ilurks  and  Turkeys.  Line  catalog  illustrates  and 
tells  all  about  Poultry,  feeding,  care  and  our  big 
premium  offer.  Best  way  to  rid  poultry  of  lice, 
ct  ..  only  10c.  John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


THE  BEST  ON  EARTH 


Eaton’s  Life  Saver  Little  Chick  Food 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  order  direct 
from  the  Manufacturers 


R.  D.  EATON  GRAIN  &  FEED  CO. 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 
in  the  Foultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
i  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
vou  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HO,  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York. 


100  Egg  Incubator  $7.75 

THE  MARILLA. 

The  greatest  incubator  bargain  ever  offered.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Manila  incubators  in  use  all  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  All  our  incubators  are  guaranteed  to 
work  perfectly  and  must  be  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

SHOTWELL,  TUCKER  &  McGINN,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 

An  Incubator  Period  No  Thermometer 

is  needed  in  its  operation. 

OUR  NEW  AUTOMATIC 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

AI.L  METAL.  FireProof  Continuous  Hatcher.  Every 
cubic  inch  of  egg  chambers  same  heat  all  the  time. 
Impossible  to  overheat.  Less  Fuel.  Less  Space.  Heady 
on  Arrival.  No  Adjusting  of  Regulator.  Guaranteed 
6  years  and  sold  on  installments. 

Don’t  buy  without  investigating.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  0. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching  and 
Brooding  plant  for  $".f>0.  2  qts.  oil 

will  hatch  ami  brood  the  chicks.  Our 
nest  system  is  the  latest  discovery. 
Full  line  poultry  supplies.  Lowest 
prices.  Free  catalogue.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  HATCHER  CO., 

Box  212,  Elmira,  X.  Y. 


“Perfect”  Incubator 

60  Egg  Incubators  •  •  •  $4. 00 
120  ’’  ”  ...  6. 45 

240  “  -  ....  9 .25 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  incubator  is  on 
trial.  That’s  the  way  the  ••  Perfect"  is 
Sold.  Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 

Write  for  200-page  tree  book. 

The  Halted  FaetorlM  Co»paay,  Dept.  \31  Cl.Wlaal,  Ohio. 


40.  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty 
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Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  Jly  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
2-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story— It’s  FREE— write  for  it  today. 


The  Racine 

Incubator 

Built  by  the  man 
who  devoted  25 
years  to  its 
present  perfect 
development. 

Can  be  operated  by  any¬ 
one,  anywhere.  Auto¬ 
matic  regulator,  copper  tank,  white  pine  case, 
double  walled,  nursery.  Built  to  last  20  years. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  read  our  remarkable 
Incubator  Book,  written  by  the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  When  you  learn  what  he 
knows,  you  will  want  his  machine,  we  think. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.  Box  87,  Racine,  Wls. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit.  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


We  pay 
the  freight 


T|fC  HAPPY  Batches  and  broods  Brooder 
THOUGHT  SS? ‘‘aSSSE  Incubator 


| _ i  heat,  ventilation  and 

moisture.  Ten  cents  worth  of  oil  will 
hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Greatest  mar 
chine  ever  offered  for  the  money. 
g6.50  buys  50-egg  size ,  $9.50  the 
100-egg  "machine.  Any  one  can 
use  it.  Order  one  today.  Send 
for  catalog — learn  how  it  works. 

New  Method  Incubator  Co., 

136  W,  Main  St.,  Morrow.  Ohio. 


$6.50 


’  Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue- 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  eelf -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


STAR 


INCUBATORS 

&  BROODERS 

Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  626 
Church  8t„  Bound  Brook,  N .  J 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


T 

p  Our 
Guarantee 
Protects  you# 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata¬ 


log  free.  Banis-Bender  Mfg.  Co  Dept.  46.Llgonler.lnd. 

IN ELAND 

1  INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Easv-to-run.  No  worry.  Begin-’ 
rners  get  from  "80  to  95  chicks  from  100  eggs. 

I  Brooder  beats  hen.  No  lice.  No  mites. 

I  Strong  guarantee.  No  risk  for  you,  we  take 
I  that.  Free  catalog.  Agts.  wanted,  -g 
PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 

|  BOX  00,  iAMESBURO,  N.  J. 


Mil 


BIGGER 


N  Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or 
r  an  expert  at  Poultry  Raising,  you 
r  can  secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 
r  the  patented  and  exclusive  labor  saving, 

'  automatic  features  of  the  Latest  Pattern 

.  CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

f  can  find  poultry  profit  in  raising  Broilers,  Roast¬ 
ers  and  Capons,  and  become  successful  in  Chick 
Rearing  and  secure  profitable  results  in  Egg 
Farming.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricul 
tural  Experiment  Stations  the  world  over. 

Our  new  244  page  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  telling  yon 
how  to  become  a  successful  poul- 
|  tryman, — FREE  if  you  name  thU 
paper  and  Bend  oddreBBeB  of  two 
acquaintances  Interested  in 
poultry  keeping. 

CYPHERS  * 

INCUBATOR 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS  NEARLSI  OflltC 

.  BUFFALO 
NEW  VDHK 
BOSTON 
CHICACO 
KANSAS  CITY 
OAKLAND. CAL, 


& 


- Or* 


?Let  Me  Quote  You 
a  Price  On  a 

Chatham 

Before  You  Buy  An 
Incubator. 


Write  today  for  my 
Free  Book.  It  will  tell 
you  how  to  make 
money  out  of  poultry. 
With  Chatham  Incubators  and  Brooders  you  can 
start  In  the  poultry  business  for  a  very  small 
amount.  Chatham  Incubators  are  sold  on 

84  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

freight  prepaid.  Guaranteed  5  years.  They  are 
tested  and  known  to  produce  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  of  strong  chickens.  Our  big  stock  of  incubators 
now  ready  insures  prompt  delivery.  Write  today. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL. 

Preftidont  Manson  Campbell  Co..  btd.,236  WesKm  Av,..  Detroit,  Mich- 
If  you  livo  west  of  the  Mississippi  Hirer,  address  me 
Box  236  Topeka,  Kan. 


M^ysZeTst  120  EGG 

-  Incubator  Ever  Made. 

$4.50  Buys  the  Best  100-Chick  Brooder. 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  if  ordered  together,  cost  but  (11.00.  Double 
cases  all  over;  best  copper  tank;  hot  water;  self  regulating;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Our  book ,  “Hatching  Facts,”  tells  all  about  it.  Mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 

Belle’ City  Incubator  Company,  Box  48,  Racine.  Wisconsin. 


VOU  WANT  EGGS 


Lots  of  them  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut,  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  Get  twice 
the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

MANN’S  l*t||Se"cDutLter  10  Days  Free  Trial, 

Makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and  rapid.  Try  i  t  and  see.  Open  hopper,  automatic/ eed.  Cut* 
all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs. 

Box  15 


F.  W.  MANN  CO., 


Don’t  buy  until  you  try  it.  Cat’lg  free. 

Milford,  Mass. 
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THE  USE  OF  MILKING  MACHINES . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on 
Milking  Machines  from  which  we  shall 
take  several  illustrations.  It  seems  that 
inventors  have  been  trying  for  over  50 
years  to  break  up  the  monopoly  of  the 
hand  in  drawing  milk  from  the  cow. 
During  the  34  years  prior  to  1905,  127 
patents  were  taken  out  in  this  country  for 
milking  machines.  Two  principles  have 
been  employed.  In  one  case  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  cows’  teats  by 
means  of  rollers  somewhat  like  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  hand  in  squeezing  the  milk 
out.  In  the  other  effort  is  made  to  imi- 


To  the  end  of  the  cup  is  attached  a  piece  of 
glass  tubing  through  whch  the  milk  may  be 
seen,  and  this  is  again  connected  with  a 
small  rubber  tube.  By  means  of  a  spigot 
in  the  tube  the  suction  may  be  cut  off  when 
the  teat  is  empty.  The  milk  is  conveyed  from 
the  spigot  to  the  head  where  the  milk  from 
all  four  teats  unites  and  passes  into  the  large 
hose  which  carries  it  to  the  pail.  This  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  in  operation  since  1892. 


MAD  DOG  AND  COWS. 

On  page  92  you  printed  a  statement  about 
the  milk  from  a  cow  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 
Exactly  42  days  after,  my  third  cow  was 
stricken,  it  took  a  different  course  from  the 
others,  as  it  seemed  to  paralyse  the  limbs  and 
neck,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  rabies,  though, 
I  did  not  allow  it  to  develop  for  more  than 
the  one  day.  On  the  same  day  my  neighbor’s 


COW  MILKER  IN  OPERATION.  Fig.  51. 


tate  the  sucking  of  the  calf  by  air  suc¬ 
tion  through  a  rubber  cap  fitting  over  the 
teat.  Most  of  the  machines  now  before 
the  public  work  on  this  principle.  While 
no  machine  can  be  said  to  do  perfect 
work  there  are  a  number  in  successful 
operation.  It  seems  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  in  time,  a  machine  will  be  de¬ 
vised  that  will  make  a  great  change  in 
the  dairy  industry.  We  shall  give  pictures 
of  several  forms  of  machines  and  then 
discuss  their  effect.  A  foot  power  ma¬ 
chine  is  shown  at  Figs.  51  and  52.  The 
following  description  is  given  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  machine  is  designed  for  use  in  small 
herds  and  has  no  stationary  fixtures.  It  con- 


cow,  that  was  bitten  worse  than  any  of 
mine,  became  uneasy  and  refused  her  feed. 
For  three  days  she  showed  none  of  the  signs 
that  mine  had  showin :  she  seemed  to  be  in 
great  pain  in  bowels,  her  flank  shook  and 
trembled  as  if  it  might  be  a  severe  cold,  but 
there  was  no  fever,  as  there  must  have  been 
had  it  been  a  cold.  On  the  fourth  day  she 
began  to  bellow  and  foam  at  the  mouth,  so 
they  destroyed  her.  She  was  a  valuable  cow, 
being  of  the  best  of  the  flood  herd  of  Jerseys. 
Is  there  a  special  fund,  S>tate  or  county,  set 
aside  to  remunerate  anyone  suffering  loss  of 
animals  bitten  by  a  stray  mad  dog?  If  there 
is  such  fund  can  it  be  recovered?  To  whom 
can  application  be  made  and  what  course 
would  have  to  be  followed  to  obtain  compen¬ 
sation?  If  there  is  no  assistance  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  county  there  should  be  a 
law  passed  taxing  all  dogs  so  that  a  fund 
could  be  established  for  such  cases  as  this; 
at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  risk  by 
destroying  dogs  not  paid  for.  This  is  the 
third  time  within  about  14  months  that  a 
mad  dog  has  given  me  trouble.  First  I  lost 
two  dogs,  then  last  July  another  and  now 
three  of  my  cows,  so  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  I  am  not  calling  out  before  being  hurt. 
Even  if  compensatiooi  can  be  had  for  animals, 
that  does  not  cover  half  the  actual  loss  sus¬ 
tained,  without  considering  the  horror  that 
we  live  in  through  the  weeks  that  it  is  being 
enacted.  e.  h.  p. 

Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  no  State  fund  for 
such  purpose.  You  should  apply  to  the 
commissioners. 
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Contains  all  the  money-making  points  of  dairying.  Among 
the  subjects  treated  you  will  find  How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed, 
When  to  Feed,  What  Foods  Produce  Most  Milk,  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Milk-Producing  Foods,  How  to  Feed  Silage,  the  Care  of 
the  Milch  Cow,  and  many  other  profitable  and  practical  suggestions 
that  help  swell  the  profits  of  the  dairyman.  With  the  book  we  will 
send  additional  information  telling  you  how  and  why  you  can  get  the 
most  out  of  you  milk  by  using  the 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Gream  Separator 

We  guarantee  that  with  a  Tubular  you  can 
get  50  per  cent  more  cream  over  the  old 
pan  method  of  skimming,  and  6  per  cent 
over  any  other  cream  separator  made. 

Sharpies  Separators  get  all  the  cream  and 
the  Tubular  is  the  easiest  running,  easiest 
cared  for,  and  easiest  kept  clean.  There 
is  just  one  tiny  piece  in  the  bowl,  themilk 
can  is  low  and  handy,  the  bearings  are 
self  oiling.  Write  for  the  “Business 
Dairying”  at  once  stating  number  of 
cows  you  keep.  Ask  for  booklet  D.153 

|~Mr.  S.  L.  Boyer,  Venetla,  Pa.,  says  “The  Tubular  makea  me  $255.00  yearly.”  | 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co>» 

Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Qhioago,  III. 


AROOF 

THAT  IS 

PROOF 

Against  lightning.flre, 

*  wind  A  water.  Both  Ir 
•(Free.  NlLIH  Ibon  A  L- _ _ 

tnrmr.'vr,  yinr.-yy.-.  « 


Wliuu  A  Steel.  Catalog N  &  prices  • 
Nii,xb  Ibon  a  Btxei.  Roofing  rv  m  w  n.  i 

-  ryanfrinrgTrr 


■Economy  Silo— i 


Every  bit  of  ensilage  put  into  the 
Economy  is  in  perfect  condition  when 
taken  out.  Absolutely  air-tight  even 
at  the  doorways. 

Continuous  easily  opened  doors 
from  top  to  bottom  and  an  ingeniotis 
way  to  reach  them— the  hoops  form  a 
perfect  ladder  which  is  always  in  place. 

Strongly  made  from  the  best  mater¬ 
ials,  easily  erected  and  guaranteed. 

Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated 
catalogue  with  experience  of  users. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  TANK  CO. 

Box  38 J,  Frederick,  Md. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  mnke  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovas,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaiders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  S3-  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  OO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam"  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG,  CO., 

Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SGOOD 

STANDARD 


All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitless; 
Steel  and  Cement  Construction. 
Guaranteed  accurate,  reliable  and  dur¬ 
able.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale  on  trial.  Send 
r  for  free  catalogue. 

Osgood  Seale  Co.l  o  •  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


REIDSJK 


Coolers 


Simplest  and  best  that  money  can 
buy.  Easy  to  clean.  Guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  We  sell  everything 
for  the  dairy  and  creamery.  Get 
our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

A.  H.  REID  CO.,  PHiuoaPHi*.  Pa. 


EASY  TO  OPERATE 

EASY  TO  CLEAN 


FOOT  POWER  COW  MILKER.  Fig.  52. 

slsts  of  a  suction  pump  worked  by  foot  power, 
two  pieces  of  rubber  hose,  and  eight  suction 
cups  to  l>e  attached  to  the  teats  of  the  two 
cows,  which  can  be  milked  at  the  same  time. 
The  milk  passes  through  the  cylinder,  and 
also  through  the  valve  in  the  ' pump  piston 
itself.  The  operator  sits  between  the  two 
cows  and  works  the  pump  with  his  feet.  On 
opening  the  spigot  the  suction  rapidly  draws 
the  cups  over  the  teats  and  the  milk  begins 
to  flow  into  the  milk  pail,  which  is  hung 
on  the  spout  of  the  pump.  The  teat  cups  are 
hollow  and  conical.  Nearly  an  inch  from  the 
large  end  th  cup  is  almost  closed  by  a  soft 
rubber  diaphragm ;  this  disk,  being  elastic, 
fits  air  tight  around  the  different-sized  teats. 
The  teats  fill  the  conical  cup  except  at  the 
small  end  where  sucton  is  applied.  The  cup 
Is  made  of  three  pieces  of  smooth  hard  rubber. 


THERE  are  two  things  it  pays  to  watch  out  for  when 
you  buy  a  cream  separator. 

I.  H.  C.  CREAM  HARVESTERS  are  of  simple  con¬ 
struction  ;  are  very  easily  operated  and  easy  to  clean. 

Notice  the  natural  and  easy  position  of  the  operator  in  the 
illustration.  The  handle  is  placed  at  just  the  right  height  to 
turn  easily.  No  high  reaching  or  stooping  over.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  also  geared  just  right  to  make  it  run  easily. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  low  supply  can, — one 
that  is  filled  easily  and  yet  the  milk  and  cream  spouts  are 
high  enough  to  make  possible  the  use  of  large  receiving  ves¬ 
sels.  The  skimmed  milk  will  flow  directly  into  a  ten- 
gallon  milk  can. 

In  many  separators,  either  the  supply  can  is  high  or  the 
milk  and  cream  spou t%  are  low. 

And  because  of  their  simple  construction,  I.  H.  C.  CREAM 
HARVESTERS  are  easily  cleaned.  All  you  need  is  a  pan 
of  hot  water  and  the  two  brushes  which  go  with  the  machine. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  good  points  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
CREAM  HARVESTERS,  and  before  you  buy  a  cream 
separator,  you  will  do  well  to  learn  all  about  them. 

They  skim  close  under  all  conditions,  whether  the  milk  is 
warm,  cold,  rich,  viscid  or  old — they  get  all  the  cream  down 


to  a  thousandth  part. 

They  are  made  so  strong 
and  simple  that  in  years  of 
operation,  they  show  no  per¬ 
ceptible  wear.  We  have 
given  them  a  practical  test 
that  equals  several  years’ 
work  in  the  dairy.  Every 
machine  is  tested  before  it 
leaves  the  factory. 

The  working  parts  are  self- 
oiling,  and  neatly  housed  to 
prevent  accident;  yet  all  are 
readily  accessible,  which 
makes  them  easy  to  keep 
clean. 

I.  H.  C.  CREAM  HAR¬ 
VESTERS  are  made  in  two 
styles,  and  various  sizes; 

Dairymaid,  a  chain  drive 
separator,  and  Bluebell,  a  gear  drive  separator. 

Call  on  local  agent  and  inspect  these  separators  or 
write  for  catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  V.  S.  A. 

(incorporated) 
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«  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  YVe 
protect  subscribers  against  ••ogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  t'o  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

You  must  be  there !  Where  ?  At  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Fruit  Growers  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  21-22.  Washington’s  birthday  is  appropriate  for 
a  fruit  meeting.  Washington  cut  down  a  fruit  tree. 
It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  plant  others.  The 
programme  for  this  meeting  is  an  excellent  one.  1  he 
best  part  of  it  will  be  the  informal  talks  between 
friends — new  and  old.  You  must  be  there.  Help 
make  this  meeting  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  Hudson 
Valley. 

,  * 

Among  the  questions  we  would  like  to  submit  to 
farmers  is  the  following  from  Kentucky: 

I  would  like  to  have  the  experience  of  farmers  with  a  gang 
plow  on  small  farms,  say  from  10  to  *20  acres  of  plow  land 
per  year. 

There  are  many  people  incapable  of  doing  effective 
work  with  a  walking  plow.  If  they  could  ride  and 
turn  over  10  or  more  acres  each  year  they  could 
handle  their  farms  to  much  better  advantage.  Can 
they  plow  small  fields  in  this  wray?  Will  it  pay?  None 

but  practical  farmers  can  answer. 

* 

Let  every  apple  grower  remember  that  German  tariff 
on  apples.  We  are  likely  to  lose  our  export  trade  in 
fruit  to  Germany  unless  we  can  make  our  influence 
felt  at  Washington.  The  Germans  threaten  to  in¬ 
crease  this  tariff  from  50  cents  to  $1.65  per  barrel  un¬ 
less  this  country  will  make  some  tariff  concessions. 
We  cannot  afford  to  _  lose  this  export  trade,  but  it 
will  be  lost  if  apple  growers  do  not  exert  themselves. 
You,  as  a  fruit  grower,  should  write  to  your  Congress¬ 
man  at  once  and  ask  him  to  help  us  obtain  that  lowei 

German  tariff.  Get  after  him  at  once. 

* 

It  is  a  failing  of  most  of  us  to  put  things  off.  Some¬ 
how  a  man  likes  to  keep  his  money  as  long  as  he  can 
even  when  he  knows  it  would  be  good  business  to 
spend  it  early.  There  is  too  much  delay  in  ordering 
seeds,  fertilizers,  spraying  materials  or  tools.  We 
ought  to  know  now  about  what  we  shall  want,  and  wc 
cannot  gain  anything  by  waiting.  It  is  not  likely  that 
prices  will  be  lower.  If  we  delay  we  shall  get  into 
the  rush,  perhaps  miss  the  chance  to  buy  what  we 
want,  and  risk  a  long  and  tedious  wait.  Don’t  delay 
ordering  too  long.  Do  it  now ! 

* 

Is  there  danger  that  fruit  covered  with  San  Jose 
scale  will  help  spread  the  insect?  We  often  see  such 
fruit  in  the  market,  and  we  know  that  some  people  are 
afraid  to  buy  it.  Of  course  there  is  no  danger  in  eat¬ 
ing  such  fruit,  and  we  are  not  able  to  learn  of  a  case 
where  the  insect  has  been  spread  in  this  way.  Prof. 
Slingerland  gives  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts  on  page 
123.  In  Oregon  the  law  authorizes  inspectors  to  seize 
and  destroy  market  fruit  carrying  the  scale.  Our  east¬ 
ern  entomologists  do  not  seem  to  think  this  law  is 
necessary,  yet  it  may  be  useful  if  it  compel  growers 
to  be  more  careful  about  spraying.  A  cutting,  to  be 
used  for  grafting,  is  very  different.  The  scale  might 
live  upon  this  as  long  as  there  was  any  life  in  it  and 
all  such  cuttings  should  be  fumigated  or  dipped. 


The  corn  display  at  the  Iowa  Board  of  Agriculture 
meeting  was  both  an  eye-opener  and  a  mouth  closer. 

It  gave  one  an  idea  of  the  immense  possibilities  in  corn 
improvement  and  taught  silence  about  unimproved  varie¬ 
ties.  As  we  have  said,  there  are  many  excellent  flint 
varieties  in  New  England  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
and  improved.  The  value  of  silage  is  so  great  in  that 
section  that  some  of  fhese  flints  with  small  stalks 
are  going  out  of  date.  1  hey  ought  to  be  kept  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing  a  series  of 
articles  on  corn  culture  and  breeding  by  Prof.  East  of 
the  Connecticut  Station.  The  grain  bill  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  enormous.  Growing  the  best  of  the  flint’  varieties 
on  some  of  these  old  pastures  will  help  decrease  the  bill. 

* 

That  "Western  New  York  Evaporated  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,”  noted  last  week,  means  business.  The 
members  believe  that  nothing  but  united  action  can  ever 
bring  them  added  power  and  influence.  As  individuals 
they  find  their  legitimate  rights  denied.  The  present 
law  putting  the  limit  of  moisture  in  dried  fruit  at  27 
per  cent  has  given  an  advantage  to  the  dealers.  The 
constitution  of  the  new  society  is  framed  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  “dealers  in  dried  fruit”  from  becoming  members. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  present  law  was  framed  and  ob¬ 
tained  by  “dealers”  and  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  means 
of  venting  personal  spite  and  also  to  depress  market 
prices.  Growers  are  generally  in  favor  of  changing 
the  per  cent  of  moisture  to  24  or  25,  thus  giving  drier 
goods  and  preventing  among  other  things  adulteration 
with  water  after  the  fruit  leaves  their  hands.  These 
men  know  what  they  want  and  why  they  want  it,  and 
they  go  at  their  work  in  the  only  way  by  which  men 
can  hope  to  succeed. 

* 

A  READER  of  The  Breeders’  Gazette  writes  that  paper 
that  farmers  want  to  write  to  their  Congressmen.  They 
want  one  or  two  forms  of  letters  that  they  can  copy. 
The  Gazette  gives  this  very  sensible  reply: 

This  is  exactly  what  is  not  wanted.  When  letters  couched 
in  set  terms  are  received  by  Congressmen  they  take  them 
as  evidence  of  “manufactured  sentiment.”  So  much  of  this 
lias  been  done  that  many  Congressmen  regard  such  requests 
lightly.  But  let  a  Senator  or  Representative  get  a  letter 
written  in  plain  farm  fashion,  direct  and  forcible,  just 
as  the  farmer  would  talk  it  to  him,  then  he  begins  to  think. 

That  is  just  the  point  exactly.  Congressmen  know 
when  a  letter  is  genuine.  The  so-called  “resolution” 
or  petition  has  little  influence  with  a  public  man.  for 
he  generally  reasons  that  those  who  sign  it  are  willing 
to  divide  no  the  responsibility.  When  a  man  comes 
right  at  him  alone,  makes  a  fair  statement  and  signs 
his  name  to  it,  he  recognizes  the  force  of  it  at  once. 
No  man  can  express  your  sentiments  in  a  letter  as  well 
as  you  can  do  it  yourself.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  “re¬ 
solve”  and  sign  petitions,  but  the  personal  letter  over 
your  own  signature  is  what  does  the  business. 

* 

On  Monday,  February  4,  Senator  John  F.  Dryden  re¬ 
tired  from  the  contest. he  was  making  for  re-election. 
There  was  nothing  else  left  for  Mr.  Dryden  to  do  ex¬ 
cept  to  adopt  the  obstinate  attitude  of  a  man  butting  his 
head  against  a  stone  wall.  Last  December  he  would 
have  been  elected— with  some  grumbling,  it  is  true— yet 
at  that  time  there  was  no  single  force  quite  strong  enough 
to  influence  the  Legislature  against  him.  That  fore*, 
was  furnished  by  farmers.  It  was  a  new  thing  for 
New  Jersey  farmers  to  take  a  hand  in  a  matter  of  this 
sort.  When  we  first  approached  Gov.  Stokes  and  other 
leading  politicians  they  expressed  surprise  that  farmers 
had  any  special  argument  against  Mr.  Dryden.  They 
did  not  know  what  the  oleo  bill  was.  and  did  not  seem 
to  believe  farmers  would  ever  make  a  fight.  They 
found  out.  Several  members  of  the  Legislature  re¬ 
ceived  about  the  worst  plastering  of  postage  stamps 
that  any  public  man  ever  had  before.  Some  of  those 
who  were  pledged  to  support  Mr.  Dryden  were  so  fol¬ 
lowed  up  bv  farmers  that  they  sighed  with  relief  when 
the  Senator  withdrew.  We  congratulate  the  farmers  of 
New  Jersey.  They  had  a  harder  job  than  fell  to  the 
lot  of  those  men  who  defeated  Wadsworth.  1  hey  did 
their  duty,  and  hv  showing  their  power  in  this  way  they 
have  forced  new  respect  for  their  business. 

* 

Fruit  growers  in  western  New  York  are  now  thor¬ 
oughly  alarmed  over  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  insect 
has  made  its  appearance  in  many  orchards.  Those  of 
us  who  have  watched  its  course  for  a  number  of  years 
know  what  the  outcome  will  he  unless  the  hardest  kind 
of  a  fight  is  made  against  it.  There  are  towns  in  our 
county  where  eight  years  ago  the  yards  were  full 
of  thriftv  fruit  trees.  People  grew  a  good  share  of 
their  fruit  in  these  yards.  Now.  nearly  90  per  cent, 
of  these  trees  are  dead  or  past  recovery.  It  is  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  sight  to  one  who  loves  a  tree.  Most  of  the 
owners  could  not  realize  the  deadly  nature  of  this 
little  insect  until  the  trees  began  to  die.  We  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  scale  is  likely  to  change  the  business 


and  character  of  orcharding.  Let  it  once  become  well 
established  in  an  orchard  of  large,  high-headed  trees, 
and  the  owner  will  quickly  realize  the  job  that  is  set 
before  him.  Tt  is  almost  impossible  to  cover  those 
great  trees  with  the  spray  material.  If,  in  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  or  poisons,  we  leave  a  small  part  of  the 
tree  unsprayed  only  small  damage  is  done.  The  scale, 
however,  spreads  so  rapidly  that  a  branch  or  twig  left 
untouched  may  people  the  whole  tree.  This  makes  the 
strongest  argument  for  the  low-headed,  hush  form  of 
tree,  and  we  expect  to  see  the  larger,  high-headed  tree 
go  out  of  business  as  the  insect  spreads.  We  must  get 
the  tree  down  where  we  can  handle  it. 

* 

Questions  like  the  following  are  often  sent  us  by 
readers : 

1.  Why  do  you  always  put  farmers  and  their  interests 
before  those  of  any  other  class? 

2.  Do  you  consider  that  farmers  are  more  entitled  to 
Government  help  than  any  other  class? 

3.  You  seem  to  think  the  farming  class  better  able  to 
settle  importapt  public  questions  than  any  others.  Why? 
Are  they  any  more  intelligent  or  any  more  patriotic  than 
others? 

These  are  fair  questions.  We  answer  them  as  best 
we  can. 

1.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  farmer’s  paper.  It  is  our  busi¬ 
ness  t’o  champion  what  we  consider  farm  interests  as 
best  we  can.  Personally  we  came  from  the  farm.  Our 
home  is’  on  a  farm,  which  represents  a  life’s  hard  sav¬ 
ings.  A  man’s  heart  usually  goes  where  his  life  work 
is  invested.  Inheritance,  business  and  duty  all  prompt 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  put  the  farm’s  interests  first. 

2.  No,  but  farmers  are  entitled  to  just  as  much  help 
as  ot'her  classes  receive.  This  they  have  not  received 
in  the  past.  Most  of  our  tariff  and  industrial  legislation 
has  put  a  dollar  in  the  way  of  railroad,  manufacturing 
or  commercial  classes  where  it  put  a  dime  in  the  way 
of  farmers.  These  other  classes  have  received  a  direct 
benefit,  while  most  of  the  benefit  to  agriculture  has  been 
indirect.  All  wealth  comes  originally  from  the  soil. 
Most  of  our  legislation  has  helped  develop  society  so 
that  th<?  proceeds  from  farm  labor  have  gone  largely  to 
the  town  and  city.  It  is  no  answer  t'o  say  that  farmers 
receive  special  information  or  education  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  while  others  do  not.  Anything  that  teaches 
a  farmer  to  produce  more  food  or  fibre  is  a  help  to  all 
the  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact’,  the  handlers  receive 
as  much  for  moving  the  crop  as  the  farmer  does  for 
producing  it.  Farmers  need  the  wisdom  and  encour¬ 
agement  which  will  lead  them  to  demand  equal  rights 
in  trade,  transportation  and  finance  with  other  classes. 
They  want  no  more! 

3.  We  do  think  great  public  questions  are  safer  for 

settlement  in  the  hands  of  rural  people  and  smaller  land 
owners.  Farmers  may  not  be  more  “intelligent”  than 
townspeople,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  more  thoughtful  and 
conservative.  The  better  class  of  them  read  good  books 
and  read  them  well.  I  hey  form  strong  opinions,  and 
hold  to  them.  They  may  grow  slowly,  but  the  growth 
they  make  is  solid  and  true.  We  believe  they  are  the 
most  patriotic  class  in  the  country,  largely  because  their 
home  represent’s  not  only  their  life’s  savings  in  money, 
but  the  center  of  all  that  is  best  in  them.  Naturally  the 
country  home  means  more  to  its  owner  than  a  home  in 
the  city  can.  With  all  their  so-called  conservatism  we 
believe  farmers  as  a  class  are  braver  and  more  inde¬ 
pendent’.  and  thus  safer  with  public  questions  than  either 
the  wealthy  class  or  the  town  laborers.  One  of  these 
is  cowardly  over  its  wealth,  the  other  through  fear  of 
losing  its  job. _ _ 


BREVITIES . 

Time  the  hotbeds  were  warmed  up. 

The  milking  machine  will  change  dairy  history! 

There  were  3,111,157,000  lath  cut  in  this  country  last 
year. 

The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  soft — when  he  sticks  in 
the  mire. 

Be  cheerful.  If  you  have  no  other  reason  for  laughter — 
laugh  at  yourself. 

A  dog  Is  best  known  by  his  fruits  when  you  bury  him 
beside  a  good  tree. 

The  article  on  shape  of  the  tree,  first  page.  Why  is  not 
Mr.  Van  Buren  right  in  this? 

Will  concrete  stand  fire?  Yes,  if  well  made,  it  will  take 
volleys  from  humans  or  “the  elements.” 

The  prime  object  of  a  law  should  be  help  and  justice  to, 
the  weak— not  added  strength  to  the  strong. 

The  old  question  about  feeding  fat  into  milk  is  up 

aln  '  They  did  it  in  the  old  days  of  “filled  cheese”  by 
putting  oil  or  lard  into  skim-milk.  Who  has  put  it  in, 
through  the  mouth? 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  make  laws  which  will  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  power  to  take  action  to 
suppress  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians.  Rum  does  more 
harm  to  white  men  than  tt  does  to  red  ones. 
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CORROBORATED  TESTIMONY  FOR  THE 
A.  J.  C.  C. 

A  new  and  important  addition  is  now  made-  to  the 
history  of  that  famous  Jersey  cattle  case.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  a  suggestion  was  made  to  Mr.  Rogers  that 
the  reason  why  the  investigation  was  not  made  was  be¬ 
cause  his  affidavit  was  not  corroborated.  He  has  now 
sent  to  the  club  the  following  documents.  First  comes 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Rogers  to  show  that  the  cattle  in 
question  are  the  ones  lie  purchased  from  Mr.  Daw- 
ley.  It  ;s  also  intended  to  show  that  the  animals  ex¬ 
amined  by  Dr.  Barber  and  Mr.  Hunt  are  the  ones  over 
which  the  trouble  has  arisen. 


The  Statement  by  Mr.  Rogers. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Livingston, 


[ss. 


Isaac  C.  Itogers  does  solemnly  affirm  as  follows:  that  lie 
resi.  es  in  Sparta,  Livingston  County,  New  York,  and  that 
tin  or  about  Eleventh  Month  ‘.list,  1805  (Nov.  21st,  19051, 
deponent  purchased  of  F.  E.  Hawley  of  Fayetteville, 
(  nom.aga  County,  New  York,  for  the  Rogers  Nurseries, 
ten  head  of  Jersey  Cattle,  all  of  which  cattle  said  Pawley 
claimed  were  Registered  with  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  That  the  said  Pawley  did  afterward  furnish  registry 
papers  and  pedigrees  for  ten  head,  which  papers  were 
claimed  by  said  Pawley,  to  be  the  proper  papers  for  the 
animals  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  names  and  ages  as  shown 
by  the  said  papers,  which  the  said  Pawley  furnished  for 
these  ten  head  of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle  did  not  agree 
with  the  names  and  ages  as  represented  by  the  said  Paw¬ 
ley  at  the  time  of  purchase;  that  deponent  was  unable  to 
Identify  ail  of  the  said  animals  by  the  names  and  ages 
given  in  the  said  papers,  and  so  notified  the  said  Pawley. 

Deponent  further  says  that  on  or  about  Fourth  Month 
18th,  1900  (April  18,  1900)  the  said  Pawley  came  to  the 
deponent's  barn.  That  deponent  asked  the  said  Pawley 
to  gives  the  names  for  the  said  cattle  hereinbefore  men¬ 
tioned.  That  the  said  Pawley  positively  refused  to  give 
the  names  for  the  said  cattle.  That  afterwords  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  visit  by  the  said  Pawley  to  the  farm  of  the 
said  Rogers,  deponent  placed  name  tags  on  a  part  of  these 
particular  animals.  That  the  said  Pawley  admitted  that 
deponent  had  placed  the  name  tags  correctly,  excepting 
that  in  the  case  of  two  of  these  particular  animals  the 
said  Pawley  finally  gave  the  same  name,  first  for  one 
and  then  for  another  and  left  without  making  any  further 
attempt  to  straighten  out  the  tangle,  or  properly  identify 
these  two  animals. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  on  or  about  Fourth 
Month  25th,  190G  (April  25,  1996)  deponent  had  the  left 
ear  of  each  of  the  females  of  the  before  mentioned  cattle, 
purchased  from  the  said  Pawley,  marked  with  indelible 
tattoo.  That  a  certain  cow  which  was  tagged  when 
received  from  the  said  Pawley  with  the  name  of  Kitty 
!>'  A  (Park  Cow),  was  numbered  03  in  her  left  ear.  That 
another  one  of  these  particular  cattle  purchased  from  the 
said  Pawley,  which  animal  was  tagged  when  received  from 
the  said  Pawley  with  the  name  of  Dotshome  Harmony, 
was  marked  in  the  left  ear  with  the  number  04.  That  a 
certain  heifer,  with  rings  in  her  nose,  referred  to  in  con¬ 
tract,  showing  terms  of  purchase  for  this  particular  animal 
from  the  said  Pawley  as  Dotshome  Queen  Carey,  and  after¬ 
ward,  on  Fourth  Month  18tli,  1906,  identified  by  the  name 


of  Dotshome  Queen  Carey  by  the  said  Dawley;  was  marked 
59  in  her  left  ear.  That  another  one  of  the  same  lot  of 
cattle,  purchased  from  the  said  Dawley,  a  heifer,  and  this 
particular  heifer  was  identified  by  the  said  Dawley  on 
Fourth  Month  18tli,  1906  as  Dotshome  Helen  Stanley,  was 
marked  56  in  her  left  ear. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  on  First  Month  30th, 
1907,  (January  30tli,  1907)  he  was  present  when  the  ani¬ 
mals  above  particularly  mentioned  and  marked  03,  04,  59 
and  56  were  examined  by  Pr.  Samuel  Barber  of  the  town 
of  Sparta,  Livingston  County,  New  York.  That  the  said 
Pr.  Barber  saw  and  referred  to  tin*  numbers  in  (lie  ears 
of  each  of  these  particular  animals  without  reference  to 
rn.v  names  or  numbers  under  which  they  were  registered 
by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  That  the  particular 
animals  hereinbefore  mentioned  as  being  marked  numbers 
03,  04,  56  and  59  in  their  left  ears  with  indelible  tattoo, 
were  the  same  animals  as  examined  by  tlx*  said  Pr.  Bar¬ 
ber,  and  referred  to  by  him  in  his  affidavit  furnished  here¬ 
with  as  numbers  03,  04.  56  and  59. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  the  said  cow  marked 
03,  now  stands  registered  as  Dotshome  Matilda  Naiad 
191403,  dropped  Eighth  Month  30th.  1903  (Aug.  30.  1903), 
making  her  ai  this  time  Second  Month  2nd,  1907,  less  than 
3  1-2  years  old.  That  the  said  registry  papers  furnished 
by  the  said  Pawley  for  this  particular  animal  do  not 
agree  with  the  animal  in  either  age  or  name. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  the  particular  animal 
marked  04,  was  tagged  when  received  from  the  said  Paw¬ 
ley  with  the  name  of  Dotshome  Harmony,  and  afterward 
identified  by  the  said  Pawley;  that  tin*  registry  papers  for 
the  said  Dotshome  Harmony  show  her  number  to  be 
193207,  and  recorded  as  dropped  Twelfth  Month  10th,  1908 
(Pec.  10,  1903).  That  the  registry  papers  do  not  agree 
with  tiie  age  of  this  particular  animal. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  he  has  watched  the 
development  of  the  teeth  of  the  two  particular  animals, 
heifers,  designated  as  and  marked  numbers  56  and  59. 
That  during  the  early  part  of  Eleventh  Month  1906  the 
animal  marked  number  59  shed  her  last  pair  of  milk  teeth 
and  began  cutting  her  Iasi  pair  of  permanent  incisors. 
That  at  this  time  Second  Month  2nd,  1907  (Feb.  2nd,  1907) 
the  animal  marked  56  is  just  shedding  her  Iasi  pair  of 
milk  teeth  and  cutting  her  last  pair  of  permanent  incisors. 
That  both  56  and  59  show  the  same  development  of  the 
horn  and  that  in  tlir-  opinion  of  deponent  it  is  impossible 
that  these  two  particular  aninuus  marked  numbers  56  and 
59  be  full  sisters.  That  the  registry  papers  for  either 
or  both  of  these  animals  therefore  cannot  be  correct. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  he  was  present  when 
the  animals  above  particularly  referred  to  as  numbers  03, 
04.  56  and  59  were  examined  by  Chester  I.  Hunt  of  the 
town  of  Portage,  Livingston  Co.,  New  York,  on  Second 
Month  2nd,  1907  (Feb.  2,  1907)  during  his  visit  to  the 
deponent’s  farm.  That  the  said  Hunt  saw  and  referred 
to  the  numbers  in  the  left  ears  of  these*  particular  animals 
marked  numbers  03,  04.  56  and  59,  and  that  they  are  the 
same  animals  referred  to  by  the  said  Hunt  in  his  affi¬ 
davit  as  03,  04,  56  and  59. 

Affirmed  before  me  this  2nd  day 

of  February.  1907.  isaac  c.  Rogers. 

Sereno  F.  Adams, 

Notary  Public. 

The  Age  of  the  Cows. 

The  following  statements  need  little  comment.  Dr. 
Barber  and  Mr.  Hunt  swear  to  the  ages  of  the  cattle 
and  Mr.  Hunt  gives  further  facts  which  seem  to  leave 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  no  further  excuse  for  refusing  the  inves¬ 
tigation. 

State  of  New  York,  1 

(  ss 

County  of  Livingston,  > '  * 

Samuel  Barber  being  duly  sworn  says  that  lie  is  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon,  residing  and  practicing  his  profession  in 
the  town  of  Sparta,  Liv.  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  that  he  has  been 


a  practicing  veterinary  surgeon  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years  last  past. 

Deponent  further  says  that  ho  was  called  to  examine 
certain  Jersey  Cattle  at  the  farm  of  Isaac  C.  Rogers,  in 
Sparta,  Liv.  Co.,  N.  Y.  on  January  30th,  1907;  and  that 
in  his  opinion  as  a  judge  of  the  age  of  cattle  the  cow 
marked  in  car  number  03  is  at  least  eight  years  old;  and 
that  the  cow  marked  in  ear  number  o4  is  at  least  six  (6) 
years  old. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  he  also  examined  two 
young  cows  marked  in  ear,  one  number  56  and  the  other 
number  59;  that  he  considers  the  cow  marked  number  59  is 
from  three  to  six  months  older  than  the  cow  marked  number 
56,  and  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  these  two 
animals  marked  56  and  59  to  be  full  sisters. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  2nd  day 

of  February,  1907.  SAMDEL  barber,  v.  s. 

Sereno  F.  Adams, 

Notary  Public. 

State  of  New  York,  1  t 
County  of  Livingston,  > 

Chester  I.  Hunt  being  duly  sworn  says,  that  he  has 
been  a  breeder  of  ^Registered  Jersey  Cattle  for  upwards 
of  12  years  last  past,  that  he  resides  in  the  town  of 
Portage.  Livingston  County,  New  York;  that  in  or  about 
the  month  of  February,  1906  he  went  to  the  farm  of  Isaac 
C.  Rogers  in  Sparta,  Livingston  County,  New  York,  to 
examine  certain  Jersey  Cattle  which  the  said  Rogers  stated 
In  deponent  that  he  had  bought  of  F.  E.  Dawley  of  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Onondaga  County,  New  York.  That  he  did 
examine. a  certain  cow  which  the  said  Rogers  claimed  he 
had  bought  in  this  particular  lot  of  cattle  from  the  said 
Pawley,  and  which  particular  cow  the  said  Rogers  stated 
was  marked  Kitty  P’  A  (Park  Cow)  when  received  from 
the  said  Pawley.  That  at  that  time  deponent  considered 
tl» is  particular  cow  to  be  at  least  seven  years  old. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  he  examined  at  the 
same  time  another  cow  from  this  particular  lot  Of  cattle 
purchased  from  the  said  Pawley,  which  the  said  Rogers 
Stated  to  deponent  was  marked  Dotshome  Harmony  when 
received  from  the  said  Pawley.  That  he  considered  this 
particular  animal  at  that  time  to  be  at  least  four  or  live 
years  old. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  on  February  2nd,  1907. 
lie  was  again  called  to  the  farm  of  the  said  Rogers  to 
examine  cattle  hereinbefore  mentioned.  That  he  did  ex¬ 
amine  a  certain  cow  marked  in  left  ear  with  indelible 
tattoo  with  the  number  03.  That  deponent  considers  this 
particular  cow  marked  03  to  be  at  least  8  years  old  at 
this  time  (Feb.  2,  1907).  That  this  particular  cow  marked 
03  is  the  same  cow  which  deponent  examined  when  on 
ids  previous  visit  to  the  farm  of  the  said  Rogers  during 
the  month  of  February,  1906,  and  which  particular  cow 
was  then  claimed  by  the  said  Rogers  to  have  been  marked 
Kitty  P’  A  (Park  Cow),  when  received  from  the  said 

Pawley. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  during  this  particular 
visit  to  the  farm  of  the  said  Rogers  on  February  2nd, 

1907,  that  he  .did  examine  another  cow  marked  in  left  ear 
with  indelible  tattoo  with  the  number  04.  That  in  the 
opinion  of  deponent,  this  particular  cow  number  04  is  at 
least  six  years  old. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  during  this  particular 
visit  to  tiie  farm  of  the  said  Rogers  on  February  2nd, 

1907.  that  he  did  examine  two  other  young  cows,  one 
numbered  56  and  the  other  numbered  59  in  the  left  ear  of 
each.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  deponent,  both  of  these 
animals  are  past  4  years  old,  but  that  the  particular 

animal  marked  number  59  is  but  a  few  months  older  than 
tiie  animal  marked  number  56,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  these  two  animals  numbered  56  and  59  to 
be  full  sisters. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  on  or  about  April  18th, 
1906,  he  met  F.  E  Pawley  of  Fayetteville,  Onondaga 
County.  New  York,  at  the  farm  of  the  said  Rogers.  That 
the  said  Rogers  asked  the  said  Dawley  to  give  the  names 
of  the  cattle,  which  the  said  Dawley  has  sold  to  the  said 
Rogers.  That  tin-  said  Pawley  did  then  and  there  posi¬ 
tively  refuse  to  give  tiie  names  of  the  said  cattle.  That 
afterward  during  this  same  visit  on  April  18th,  1906.  as 
the  said  Rogers  placed  tiie  name  tag  on  a  part  of  these 
particular  cattle,  the  said  Pawley  admitted  that  the  said 
Rogers  had  placed  the  said  name  tags  aright:  excepting 
that  in  the  case  of  two  of  these  particular  animals  tiie 
said  Pawley  finally  gave  the  same  name,  first  for  one  and 
then  for  the  other,  and  left  without  making  any  attempt 
to  straighten  out  the  tangle. 


WHO  IS  RIGHT  “1 
ABOUT  THE  BEST 

CREAM  SEPARATOR P 

Every  cream  separator  manufacturer,  old  and  new  alike, 
claims  that  his  separator  is  oetter  than  any  other  WHO  IS 
RIGHT  ?  Who  can  honestly  make  such  a  claim  ?  We  will  leave 
the  answer  to  you  hut  wish  to  submit  a  few  facts  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  The  I)E  LAVAL  machine  was  the  original  separator 
and  it  has  been  manufactured  for  twenty-eight  years,  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  machine.  The  world’s  best  inventors  and 
mechanics  have  been  constantly  work  ug  and  trying  to  better 
it  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  annually  in  this 
effort.  The  L)E  LAVAL  has  for  many  years  been  thori.ugnl / 
tested,  tried  and  used  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world 
and  under  every  conceivable  condition.  Over  800,000  have  been 
sold  to  date,  seve  al  times  all  other  makes  combined.  From 
these  tests  and  exper  ences  the  DE  LAVAL  experts  have 
learned  what  a  cream  separator  must  be  to  be  called  BEST. 
The  UE  LAVAL  machine  of  to-day  represents  this  knowledge. 
Every  feature  of  its  construction  is  the  result  of  years  of  study 
and  practical  experience  an  1  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money.  Nothing  has  been  left  undone  that  would  help  to  make 
and  keep  the  1)E  LAVAL  the  BEST  of  all  sepa  ators.  No 
separator  built  to-day  contains  any  feature  whatever,  not  used 
in  the  DE  LAVAL,  which  has  Lot  at  some  time  or  other  been 
tried  out  by  the  DE  LAVAL  experts  and  cast  aside  for  something 
better  in  the  pre  ent  DE  LAVAL  construction  Consider  these 
facts  well,  consult  every  experienced  separator  user  you  can, 
learn  all  that  is  possible  about  cream  separators  and  then  tell  us 
WHO  you  think  is  RIGHT.  Meanwhile  send  for  a  DE  Lfi  VAL 
catalog  of  separator  facts  and  reasons,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


Free  Homesteads 


SPECIAL  TRAINS 

Leave  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

MARCH  19th 


For  MANITOBA,  SASKATCHEWAN  and 
ALBERTA  HOMESTEADS 

A  Canadian  Government  Representative  will 
accompany  this  train  through  to  destination 

For  Certificates  entitling  to  Cheap  Rates  Literature  and  all 
particulars,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

THOS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agt.  Syracuse  Cank Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  February  9,  1907,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified. 

FEED. 

Spring  bran  .  —  @23.50 

Middlings  . 22.85  @24.75 

Red  Dog  .  —  @25.50 

Hominy  chop  .  —  @22.50 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @29.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hav,  prime  .  —  @21.50 

No.  1  . 20.00  @21.00 

No  2  18.00  @19.00 

No’.  3  . 15.00  @16.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 15.00  @19.00 

Clover  . 14.00  @17.00 

Straw,  long  rye  . 12.00  @13.50 

Short  and  oat  .  9.00  @11.00 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  .  —  @ 

White,  good  to  choice  .  29  @ 

Mixed  colors,  extra  .  —  @ 

Western  and  Southern  .  24  @ 

Storage  .  20  @ 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

evap.,  fancy  .  — @ 

choice  .  8%@ 


31 

30 

29 

28 

24 

9 

8% 
8  Vi 
7% 


2.25 

19 

31 


Apples, 

Evap., 

Evap.,  prime  .  » 

Evap..  common  .  7 

Sun  dried  .  6 

Chops.  100  lbs .  — 

Cherries  .  18 

Raspberries  .  30 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can  netting  3 Mi  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery  exl  ra  . —  @  33 

Lower  grades  . .  •  •  •  •  22  @ 

Storage  .  20  @ 

State  Dairy  .  19  @ 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Jonathan,  bbl . 3.00 

Gano  . 2.75 

King  . 2.75 

Spitz  . 2.00 

Baldwin  . 2.00 

Greening  . 1.60 

Western,  bu.  box . 1.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  25 

Cranberries,  bbl . 3.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 
Asparagus,  green.  No.  1.  bunch  — — 
Cucumbers,  No.  1,  dozen ....  1.50 

No.  2  .  75 

Culls,  box  . 2.00 

Lettuce,  doz .  50 

Mushrooms,  large  white,  lb.  . .  40 

Large  tan  .  35 

Buttons  .  20 

Radishes,  100  ubnclies  . 4.00 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches .  15 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15 


VEGETABLI 


Potatoes.  Bermuda,  No.  1,  bbl. 5.50 

Bermuda  No.  2 . 3.50 

Maine,  165  lb.  bag . 1.75 


lbs. 


bb 


Long  Island,  bbl 
State  &  W’n,  180 
Jersey,  bbl.  or  hag.  . 
Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  quart 

Carrots,  old.  bbl . 

Cabbage,  D’h  seed,  w’te,  ton 

Red.  ton  . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Florida,  basket 

Onions,  white  . 

Red  . 

Yellow  . 

Cuban,  new,  crate... 
Radishes,  N.  Or.,  100  bunch 

Romaine.  N.  Or.,  bbl . 

Florida,  basket  . 

French,  dozen  . 

String  beans,  Fla.,  basket. 
Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 


31 

30 

29 


@5.00 
@  3.50 
@4.00 
@4.50 
@  3.00 
(a  3.50 
@2.50 
@1.00 
@  7.50 

@  50 
@2.00 
@1.00 
@  3.00 
@  1.00 
@  00 
@  45 
@>  30 
@  5.00 
@  — 
@  30 


.  l.o 
.  1 .50 
.1.45 
.2.00 
•  4 

.1.00 
15.00 
25.00 
.1.25 
.2.00 
.3  00 
.1.50 
.  2.00 
.2.75 
s.  1.50 
.2.00 
.1.00 
.1.50 
.6.00 
.2.00 


@>6.00 
@4.00 
@  — 
(5)2.00 
@1.75 
@1.55 
@3.50 
@  12 
@1  .75 
@18.00 
@  40.00 
(a  1 .75 
(5  5.00 
@6.50 
@2.00 
@3.00 
@  3.00 
@2.50 
(5)4.00 
(5)3.00 
(51.75 
(58.50 
@  3.00 


Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl... 

White,  nearby,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier. 

Other  W.  I.,  carrier... 

Watercress,  100  bunches . 2.50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  lb . . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  .  12 

Pigeons,  piar  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys  .  13 

Chickens  . 

Fowls  .  11 

Capons  . . 

Geese  . 

Ducks  . _  12 

Squabs,  doz . 

COUNTRY  DRESSED 

Calves  . _  8 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 

Pork  . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.70 

Bulls 

Cows  . 

Calves  . 

Lambs  . 6.50 


90 

@1.00 

@1.75 

.2.00 

@3.50 

1.25 

@2.25 

2.50 

@3.00 

L  . 

@  13% 

7 

@  10% 

_ 

@  13 

— 

@  15 

12 

13 

RY. 

@  25 

13 

@  17 

13 

@  20 

11 

@  14 

.  15 

24 

8 

@  13 

12 

@  1 5 

@6.00 

MEATS. 

8 

(5  11 

9.00 

11.00 

.  9 

@  10 

.4.70 

@6.00 

.  3.45 

@4.50 

.2. on 

@4.15 

.5.50 

@10.00 

@8.50 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 


Prices  for  ton  lots.  Smaller  quantities 
proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda (95%  pure),  ton  —  @56.00 

Muriate  of  potash  (50%actual), 

2,016  lbs .  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash  (48-50% 

actual),  2,016  lbs .  —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  (14%  ammonia), 

ton  .  —  @51.00 

Basic  slag  (17-19%  plios.  acid), 

ton  7. . 17.50  (510.00 

Kainit,  ton  .  —  @14.00 

Acid  phosphate,  ton .  —  @14.00 

Ground  bone,  (4%  am.,  20% 

phosphoric  acid)  .  —  (528.00 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha,  ton.  —  @43.00 

Lobos  .  —  @32.00 


POTATO  GROWERS 

WANTED 

to  send  for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  describing  our 
three  new  blight  resisting  potatoes,  an  early,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  late  pronounced  by  over  200  farmers  who 
grew  them  last  year  as  BLIGHT  PROOF  and  enor¬ 
mously  productive,  in  fact  the  heaviest  yielding  vari- 
i  ties  now  in  cultivation.  Our  potatoes  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  various  State  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  Depar  tment  of  Agricultur  e  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  We  have  all  the ‘Standard  kinds  as 
well,  Northern  Grown,  raised  especially  for  seed  and 
from  fields  f  reefrom  blight  and  rot.  You  can’t  afford 
to  plant  poor,  diseased,  run  out  seed  when  you  can 
get  the  best  seed  potatoes  in  the  world,  raised  right 
here  on  our  thousand  acre  seed  farms  and  sold  direct 
to  ymi  at  honest,  fair,  living  prices.  Our  catalog  is 
the  handsomest  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year.  Send 
foritto  day.  It’s  free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 

DEWBERRY  PLANTS  and  Ward  Blackberry 
Plants  and  Sweet  Potato  Seed  for  sale;  send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  liORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Thoroughbred  Holstein=Friesian 

YEARLING  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 
Perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals,  ready 
for  immediate  service.  Selected  from  best  dams  in 
herd  of  forty  head.  Sired  by  Paul  Clothilde  Hartog 
DeKM.  No.  33712.  If  pedigree  and  price  (which  will 
be  fu  r.ished  upon  request)  are  satisfactory,  bull  will 
he  sent  upon  approval.  If  not  entirely  as  represented 
as  to  individual  qualities,  he  may  be  returned  at  my 
expense.  Address  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY  HERD 

OP  niftO  For  sale,  registered  stock. 

■  li  Ui  llUO  prices  reasonable.  Would 
like  to  purchase  12  Angora  Goats. 

GEO.  NOMAlt  PUSEY,  lt.F.D.  1,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FOR  SALE-New  Cream  Separator,  New  Upright 
Hay  Press;  cheap.  F.  BOOTH,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Prrn  PfKTCn  on  fake  schemes  and  wildcat  in 
AE-LI  rUOlLU  vestments,  by  reading  Financial 
—  ;.Kr  * 


■estments, 
World.  Sample  copy  free.  W.R 


fnox, Intercourse, Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  agel8,  wishes  steady 
position  on  good  farm  at  once.  State  terms. 
Address  Wm.  F.  Guenther,  P.O.  Box  13,  Absecon,N.J. 


WANTED  AN  EXPERIENCED  GAR¬ 
DENER  who  also  understands  orchards  and 
fruit  trees.  Address  with  references  CHARLES  E. 
MATHER,  Route  No.  6,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


YOU  CAN  FIND  THE  FARM  YOU  WANT 
at  the  price  you  want  to  pay  through  “Strout’s 
List-No.  17,’’  a  large  catalogue  describing  hundreds 
of  bargains,  with  pictures  of  buildings  and  travelling 
instructions  to  reach  each  property.  Stock  and  tools 
are  included  with  many  of  the  farms  to  settle  estates 
quickly.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  copy. 

E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept.  42, 150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


PI  CAQE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLMuL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay ,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED 

Dressed  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry,  Hot¬ 
house  Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top 
prices  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  sell. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


OKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  ERT.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Rutter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  19th  St„  New  York. 


SOLID  GOLD 
RING  FREE 

Not  a  plate  nor  a  filled  ring,  but  one  of 
solid  gold.  Your  choice  of  other  handsome 

Premiums  Given  Free 

to  those  who  sell  6  of  our  25c.  boxes  of 
Standard  Blood  Tablets,  a  tonic  selling  on  its  merits; 
30  days  allowed  to  make  sales;  then  send  the  money 
and  we  give  you  the  premium. 

We  trust  you.  Send  no  money  until  you  have 
received  and  sold  the  tablets.  Premium  list  sent 
with  the  tablets. 

STANDARD  REMEDY  CO., 

400-409  W.  93d  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  Most  Satisfactory  Light 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  the  only  method  of  lighting  your  home,  but  taken  all  in 
all,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory.  .  .  .-  ,  .... 

For,  while  it  floods  your  room  with  the  finest,  softest  and  most  restful  light, 
making  the  home  mote  cosy  and  inviting,  it  requires  almost  as  little  attention  as 
gas  or  electric  light,  is  as  simple  and  convenient  to  operate  as  either  ana 
actually  costs  less  to  burn  than  the  ordinary  troublesome  old  style  lamp. 

Our  catalogue  “N  *  (sent  free  on  request)  explains  how  a  new  principle  ap¬ 
plied  to  burning  common  kerosene  has  so 
completely  done  away  with  all  the  smoke, 
odor  and  bother  of  ordinary  lamps  that 
such  people  as  ex-Pres.  Cleveland, 
the  Rockefellers,  Carnegies,  Cookes, 
etc.,  who  wouldn’t  think  of  using  or¬ 
dinary  lamps  have  chosen 

THE 


Angle  Lamp 


for  lighting  their  homes  and  estates  in 
preference  to  gas  or  electricity,  gasoline, 
acetylene,  or  any  other  method  of 
lighting.  .  L 

This  catalog  tells  how  the  special  Angle 
burner  and  the  shape  of  the  glassware 
(see  above  Illustration)  give  combustion  so  perfect  that  the  Angle  Lamp  never  smokes  or8m®Uswhether 
burned  at  full  height  or  turned  low;  why  tlie  lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas;  the  advantage 
of  having  the  under-shadow  of  other  lamps  dona  away  with  completely;  also  why  the  Angle  Lamp  burns 
X  to  J4  less  oil  than  any  other  for  the  same  amount  of  light.  Anu  then  offers  you  a 

O  A  n_.Tc<  HPmfnl  And  it  does  more — gives  you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years  experience  with  all  lighting 
OU  X.  X  JLcia*  methods.  Before  you  forget  it — before  you  turn  over  this  leaf — write  for  catalog  a" 

listing  32  varieties  of  The  Angle  Lamp  i-om  $1.80  up.  THE  ANCLE  MFC.  CO.,  78-80  Murray  St.,  New  York 


ISSII/ 


dark,  Colo.,  Oct.  6,  1906. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons, 

Gentlemen Having  used  your  O..K. 
-Dicmcr  will  say  it  does  a  ll  j  ou  claim- 
1  .edfor  it.  It  is  sure  a  wonaer.  Two 
‘  arses  handle  it  very  well.  Have 
tried  it  on  all  kinds  of  ground 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 

T"rEOVPCO®iUGHT. 


WILL  DIG  YOUR 
POTATOES  0.  K. 

No  matter  what  the  condition  of  soil  or  season 
the  Hallock  O.  K.  Potato  Digger  keeps  a’dig- 
ging  right  along.  We  can  offer  no  better  proof  of 
what  our  digger  will  do  than  Ithe  letter  below.  It 
is  one  of  thousands  just  like  it,  every  one  unsolic¬ 
ited  but  full  of  praise  for  the  O.  K.  If  you  raise 
potatoes  for  market  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  1907 
O.  k.  Digger.  Its  success  lies  in  its  peculiar 
mechanism— the  result  of  years  of  experience  in 
this  one  line— the  building  of 
potato  diggers,  exclusively.  The 
O.  K.  is  the  lightest  draft;  two- 
horse  elevator  digger  ever  devis¬ 
ed,  the  only  one  that  won't  balk 
under  conditions  which  put  other 
diggers  out  of  business.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  in  many  fields  all  over  the 
United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  If  you  are  going  to  buy 
a  digger  this  is  the  digger  you 
will  want.  Catalog  tells  why,  describing  how 
it’s  built  and  how  it  works.  You’ll  want  to  hear 
about  the  “don’t  clog’’  elevator  device— found 
only  on  the  O.  K.  Potato  Digger— it!  will  save  you 
time,  money  and  disappointment.  Write  today. 

D.  Y.  HALLUCK  &  SONS,  Box.  812,  York,  Pa. 
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Let  Me  Quote  YouaPriceona 

CHATHAM 

Bef  or  e  Y  ouBuyi 


an  Incubator 


It  will  take 
one  penny 
for  a  postal, 
and  a  min¬ 
ute  of  your 

time,  to  write  for  Special  Price*  on  1907  Chatham  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  Brooders.  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  machine  you 
have  in  mind— no  matter  where  you  intended  buying,  or  when— 
TODAY  you  should  send  me  a  postal  and  get  my  catalog  and 
prices.  .  , 

My  book  will  tell  you  how  good  Incubators  are  made— will 
tell  you  what  you  ought  to  know  about  poultry  business— will 
tell  you  about  brooders— will  post  you  on  the  best  way  to  make 
money  out  of  pt  ultry-and  my  prices  on  Chatham  Incubators 
and  Brooders  w’ll  show  you  how  to  Start  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  small  amount  of  money. 

Chatham  Incubators 

on  84  Days  FREE  Trial 

freight  prepaid— guaranteed  5  years.  That’s  the  story  of  the  celebrated 
Chatham  Incubator.  We  sell  them  on  trial,  pay  the  freight,  and  guarantee 
them  for  5  years.  With  proper  care,  they  last  a  lifetime.  I  am  going  after 
the  Incubator  business  of  the  country  this  season,  and  I  intend  to  get  it— 
on  great,  big  value  in  the  machine  and  a  very  low  price.  Chatham 
Incubators  are  the  best  possible  to  make.  They  are  tested,  and  known  to 
produce  the  largest  percentage  of  strong, healthy  chickens.  We  have  two 
immense  factories— one  in  Canada  and  one  in  the  United  States— and  run 
our  own  experimental  station  where  a  battery  of  Chatham  machines  are 
in  operation  every  day  in  the  year,  under  the  care  of  expert  poultry  men. 

If  you  art,  most  ready  to  buy  a  machine  now,  put  it  off  for  a  day  or  two. 
until  you  can  get  my  prices  and  catalog— then  decide  on  what  to  buy. 

We  have  warehouses  in  all  the  leading 
where  Chatham  Incubators  and  Brood¬ 
ers  are  kept  in  stock— insuring  prompt 
delivery.  Depend  on  this:— With  the 
immense  amount  of  money — §500,000— 
that  we  have  invested  in  the  Incubator 
manufacturing  business,  we  are  sureto 
give  our  customers  every  improvement 
worth  having  in  the  Chatham  Incubator. 

We  can  afford  it,  because  that  is  what 
brings  us  thelargest  business  in  the  world. 

That  is  all  I  can  say  in  an  advertisement. 

I  invite  you  to  write  for  my  prices  and  book. 

Address  me  personally. 

Mansoi  Campbell,  Pres.,  Hanson  Campbell  Co.,Lh>.{ 

238Wesson  Avenua,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

If  you  live  west  otthe  Mississippi  River,  address 
me  Box  236, Topeka,  Kan.  It  in  the  Bast,  Box 
236,  Harrisburg,  Pena. 


0  R  Ann  Fertile  Wh. Wyandotte  Eggs,  $4  per 
£3)UJU  100;  selected  16  eggs,  $1.50;  Baby  Chicks 
later.  FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Burnwood,  New  York. 

MICHIGAN  Fruit,  stock,  poultry  and  grain  farms 
™  selling  caeap;  productive  soil,  nice  climate. 
Write  for  lists.  Benham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 

White  Pekin  Ducks,  81.50. 

HUNN  LAKE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  19-A  Bangall,  N.Y. 

CARMS  AND  HOMES  in  the  “Garden  Of  Eden”near 
U  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Free  descriptions  with  cuts  of 
buildings.  Established  16  years.  Address 

D.  A.  PALMERTON,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

P  Whitoo  young  sows,  $12.00.  Fall  pigs,  sows  only, 

(j  ■  If  III ICOy  $0.00.  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels,  $1.00 
•ach.  H.  A.  THATCHER,  Perulack,  Pa. 

QTOCK  FARM  of  the  late  John  K.  Cowen,  presi- 
O  dent  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.;  480  acres;  tremendous 
bargain.  Catalogue  of  real  estate, including  farms, 
free.  Fidelity  Realty  Syndicate,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1907. 
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PUBLISHERS  DESK. 

Don’t  make  any  mistake.  That  Jer- 


'froin  the  house.  That  makes  the  party  a 
member  for  five  years.  About  75  men  in 
this  neighborhood  have  signed  with  him 
thus  far.  Can  you  give  me  amy  information 
on  the  subject? 


sey  cow  matter  will  yet  be  investigated. 
Jersey  breeders  will  see  to  that,  if  their 
executive  committee  persist  in  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  do  so. 

Here  are  a  few  more  comments : 

I  like  the  fight  you  are  putting  up  against 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  and  Senator  Dryden  and 
general  humbugs.  X.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  too  good  to  lose,  and  we 
arc  ashamed  of  that  other  Massachusetts 
man  who  has  stopped  his  paper.  Now  that 
you  have  got  Mr.  Wadsworth  on  his  back 
and  the  seedless  apple  man  to  time,  Mr. 
Dryden  and  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  shivering  In 
their  boots,  we  wish  that  you  could  tackle 
the  New  England  Te.lephone  Co.  and  make 
them  give  a  more  rea’sonable  rate.  s.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

You  are  right  about  that  Jersey  cattle 
business.  Of  what  earthly  use  are  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  or  any  other  live 
stock  association,  if  they  are  not  kept  cor¬ 
rect.  E.  E.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

I  like  the  paper  very  much,  and  the  way 
you  are  doing  about  the  A.  J.  C.  C. — they 
ought  to  be  made  to  investigate  that  cow 
matter.  R.  R. 

New  York. 

I  have  just  sold  the  Jersey  heifer  re¬ 
cently  advertised  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  Mr.  J. 
E.  Evens,  Natrona,  Pa.  The  Jersey  business 
has  never  been  more  lively  with  me  than 
now,  so  your  agitation  of  the  registry  busi¬ 
ness  does  nob  seem  to  have  frightened  buy¬ 
ers.  I  inclose  copy  for  an  advertisement 
to  run  one  year.  j.  grant  morse. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Of  course,  the  discussion  of  tbe  regis¬ 
try  matter  does  not  frighten  buyers.  It 
encourages  intelligent,  conservative  buy¬ 
ers,  because  they  see  that  their  interests 
are  being  looked  after,  and  they  have  a 
source  of  redress  when  mistakes  have 
been  made  or  fraud  attempted  at  their 
expense. 

Somehow  our  types  persist  in  getting 
Chas.  Ii.  Manly  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich, 
lie  is  at  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  and  he  has  the 
price  of  that  incubator  now  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  the  incubator  too. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  “Lake  Erie  Seed  Co.”  of  Blas- 
dell,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  favorable 
<>r  otherwise?  A  man  representing  himself 
as  one  of  the  firm  was  through  here  last 
week  and  took  quite  some  orders  for  high- 
priced  seed.  The  price  is  not  so  much  as 
the  loss  will  he  if  the  seed  is  worthless  or 
not  adapted  to  this  section.  J.  m’c. 

New  York. 

This  is  what  remains  of  the  old  Farm¬ 
ers’  Seed  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which 
.mod  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  years  ago  for 
$100,000  for  alleged  libel.  At  that  time 
they  were  organizing  local  branch  com¬ 
panies,  and  building  little  warehouses 
wherever  they  could  induce  farmers  to 
put  up  the  money.  They  were  going  to 
buy  everything  the  farmer  had  t  >  sell  at 
high  prices  and  sell  him  every. hing  he 
wanted  to  buy  at  low  prices.  They  would 
raise  $15,000  to  $20,000  in  a  place,  and  put 
up  a  little  building  to  cost  $5,000  or 
$4,000.  After  The  R.  N.-Y.  exposed  the 
game  in  New  York  State  other  States 
woke  up.  Ohio  drove  them  out  of  the 
State  and  indictments  were  issued  against 
the  representatives  of  the  company  in 
other  States.  It  was  alleged  that  the  old 
company  bought  grain  out  of  the  eleva¬ 
tors  and  sold  it  as  a  wonderful  new  va¬ 
riety  for  seed  at  high  prices.  C  immon 
varieties  of  potatoes  were  bough ;  from 
farmers  in  one  section  and  sold  to  others 
in  the  same  way.  Farmers  who  order 
seeds  under  misrepresentations  arc  abun¬ 
dantly  justified  in  cancelling  the  order  and 
refusing  the  seeds  if  delivered  afterwards. 

Please  inform  me  if  the  Mills  Seed  Co., 
Hose  Hill,  N.  Y.,  is  reliable.  .  J ..  M.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  best  information  we  can  give  is 
to  leave  all  such  propositions  alone.  This 
concern  has  r  >  rating  that  we  have  been 
able  to  discc.  er.  It  is  an  old  scheme, 
but  we  have  never  known  it  to  result  in 
anything  but  loss  to  the  people  who  bit. 
Why  should  anyone  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  buying  from  any  one  house,  when  hun¬ 
dreds  of  better  known  houses  are  anxious 
to  sell  '<’ou  without?  You  will  never  buy 
anything  from  such  a  concern,  member 
or  no  member,  that  you  cannot  duplicate 
for  the  same  or  less  money  from  other 
houses  trading  in  the  same  kind  of  goods. 

Can  you  tell  me  anythin?  about  the  Chase 
Nursery  Co.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  ?  An  agerft 
is  in  our  locality  claiming  to  represent  them, 
lie  claims  he  has  an  imported.  French-grown, 
disease-resisting  peach  tree.  lie  says  these 
pits  are  gathered  in  Italy,  taken  to  France, 
and  grown  for  one  year;  then  brought  to 
Now  York,  planted  and  budded :  claiming 
them  to  he  deep-rooted,  disease-resisting  and 
will  bear  a  good  crop  in  two  years  and 
every  year  after ;  will  grow  twice  as  fast 
and  live  three  times  as  long  as  our  ordi¬ 
nary  nursery  stock.  Of  course  he  asks  a 
very  large  price  for  these  disease-resisting 
trees.  I  marked  him  down  as  a  humbug. 

Maryland.  d.  v.  p. 

You  are  entirely  right.  The  claims  are 
absurd.  We  doubt  if  this  agent  represents 
the  Chase  Company.  If  he  does,  lie  has  no 
authority  from  them  to  make  any  such 
claims  for  their  stock.  They  are  a  strong 
house,  and  could  not  afford  to  stand  for 
any  such  absurdities.  But  all  this  em¬ 
phasizes  the  danger  of  buying  seeds  and 
nursery  stock  from  traveling  agents  whom 
you  know  nothing  about.  If  you  place 
your  order  with  reliable  houses  direct, 
they  3  -i  responsible  to  you ;  but  you  have 
little  protection  when  dealing  with  an 
agent  who  may  and  may  not  be  from  the 
house  he  claims  to  represent. 

The  Spencer  Seedless  apple  man  is  at 
work  in  this  valley.  He  called  oil  my  neigh¬ 
bor  and  was  about  to  close  a  deal  for  25 
or  more  trees,  but  I  “coached”  the  neighbor 
and  gave  him  some  sample  copies  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  It  saved  him  $15  in  cash  and 
the  work  of  caring  for  those  trees,  and  yet 
he  would  not  subscribe.  “Had  all  the  papers 
he  could  read  now” :  “the  paper  was  not 
adapted  to  this  country,"  etc.,  etc. 

New  Mexico.  el  s.  g. 

We  are  glad  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  saved 
$15  for  this  good  friend’s  neighbor  in  the 
far  Southwest,  even  though  it  did  not  con¬ 
vince  him  that  he  needed  the  paper  reg¬ 
ularly,  We  would  rather  have  saved  him 
$15  than  have  one  dollar  of  his  that  we 
did  not  earn. 

i  believe  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  is  becoming  more 
and  more  each  year  just  the  paper  every 
farmer  need*.  i.  d.  c. 

New  York. 

We  sincerely  hope  this  is  so.  If  it  were 
not  we  would  feel  that  our  work  was  a 
failure.  Each  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may 
not  be  better  than  the  one  that  went  be¬ 
fore;  but  we  want  to  make  it  so.  To 
those  who  believe  in  the  sincerity  and 
value  of  this  work,  we  appeal  for  the  co¬ 
operation  that  alone  can  make  it  succeed. 
We  need  not  remind  you  that  there  are 
people  who  do  not  like  it.  The  rogues, 
the  frauds  and  the  fakers  don’t  like  it. 
Firms  who  like  to  get  farmers’  orders 
and  money,  and  then  do  as  they  like  after¬ 
wards,  don’t  like  it.  Politicians  who  rep¬ 
resent  special  interests  and  trusts  don’t 
like  it.  They  all  fight  it  as  hard  as  they 
dare.  The  farmers  who  do  like  it  must 
support,  it,  if  it  is  to  succeed  and  continue 
the  struggle  fearlessly  in  their  interest. 
This  is  our  apologv  for  asking  your  own 
prompt  renewal,  and  an  occasional  new 
name  from  your  neighbor.  We  especially 
suggest  that  you  send  some  of  those  10 
weeks  orders  for  10  cents  each. 

J.  J.  d. 


EXGELL  STEEL  ESSi 


They  are  well  rated  now  financially ; 
but  we  would  not  accept  their  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Complaints  continue  to  come  in  about 
the  Reliance  Nursery  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  improved  their 
methods  by  experience. 

We  confess  that  C.  G.  Lloydt,  Sayre, 
Pa.,  succeeded  in  pulling  the  wool  over 
our  eyes,  but  he  did  the  same  thing  with 
his  neighbors.  C.  L.  B.  Landis  was  on 
our  black  list  for  the  last  15  years.  We 
knew  him  to  be  a  fraud,  and  his  advertis¬ 
ing  was  always  refused.  He  got  into 
trouble  and  left  for  Canada.  He  was  gone 
several  years.  When  he  returned  dis¬ 
guised  lie  assumed  the  name  of  Lloydt. 
He  sent  us  an  order.  We  investigated 
and  got  favorable  reports.  He  was  cred¬ 
ited  with  doing  a  conservative  business 
and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Nothing  new  has  been  brought 
against  him,  but  he  is  under  arrest  for  old 
offenses.  OT  course  his  adveitisement 
was  discontinued. 

There  lias  been  a  man  through  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  canvassing  for  a  firm  in  Chicago 
called  the  Globe  Association.  The  signer 
pays  $2.50  to  Income  a  member.  Then  he 
gets  a  book  for  premium  and  also  catalogue 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofinp  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  ruddled  I ron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitisn’tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
it.  £aey  to  Jay.  No  oxpcricrcc  needed.  T#ll 
us  about  your  building  and  let  us  quota  you 
factory  ^ricofl.  W  rito  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
No.  RSI  It  Is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Boot  for  wear,  and  the  Brand 

to  distinguish  it  from  the  kind 
made  from  remelted  junk  rubber. 
Buffalo  Brand  boots  are  made  from 
pure  new  rubber  on  light  canvas, 
and  won’t  crack. 

To  any  user  of  Rubber  Boots  who  will 
send  tor  FREE  Booklet  O,  we  will  send 
a  beau  til  nl  Souvenir  Watch  Fob  free. 
Supply  limited— write  today. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO„ 

77  83  So.  Piarl  St..  Buffalo.  N.  T. 


An 
Open 
Secret 

It’ is  an  open  secret  among  poultry 
raisers  who  have  been  successful  that 
food  is  not  all  that  makes  hens  lay.  Often¬ 
times  even  the  greatest  care  and  attention  to 
proper  feeding  will  not  produce  eggs  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Such  a  condition  is  invariably 
due  to  digestivedifficultiesandsometimesdlsease. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  meets  this  condition. 

It  is  a  tonic,  increasing  the  powers  of  digestion,  sup¬ 
plying  iron  for  the  blood,  cleansing  the  liver,  arousing 
tbe  egg-producing  organs,  reddening  the  comb  and 
brightening  the  feathers. 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

Is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.).  In  addition  to  Increasing  egg 
production  it  cures  and  prevents  poultry  diseases.  Besides  being  atonic 
it  has  a  special  property  peculiar  to  itself— that  of  destroying 
Infection,  the  source  of  so  many  poultry  diseases.  Itbearsthe 
Indorsement  of  leading  poultry  associations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Costs  but  a  penny  a 
day  for  about  thirty  fowls,  and  is  sold  on  a 
written  guarantee 


11 -8  lb*.  25c  i 

mall  or  express  40c  J 
5  lbs.  60c  < 

12  lbs.  9 1.25 
25  lbs.  pall  #3.50  ' 

Send  two  cents  for  Dr. 
Hess  48-page  Poul¬ 
try  Book,  free. 


’  Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and 
.South. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Douse  Killer  Kills  Dies. 
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SEPARATOR  FREE 


For  a  TWO  MONTHS’ 
-TRIAL - 

WE  WILL  GLADLY 
SEND  YOU  A  CREAM 
SEPARATOR;  you  can 
use  it  sixty  days,  and 

if  you  are  not  sure  you 
have  received  the  best 
separator  in  the'world,  the 
trial  won’t  cost  you  one 
cent.  Write  for  our  new 
Cream  Separator  Catalogue 
and  learn  of  thisgreat offer. 
CIO  T C  buys  our  won- 
$lt7ifv  derful  1907 
model  Dundee  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator,  the  equal  of  any 
machine  sold  by  anyone 
else  up  to  $40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy 
Cream  Separator, 
slightly  higher  in 
price  than  our 
Duidee,  is  guaranteed 
the  best  separator 
made,  regardless  of 
name  or  price,  and  is 
sold  at  a  small  part  of 
the  price  others  ask 
for  high  grade 
separators,  and  we 
guarantee  our 
Economy  to  have 
greater  capacity, 
to  skim  closer,  skim  colder 
milk,  run  easier  and  not  get 
out  of  order,  wear  longer 
than  any  other  machine  in 
the  market.  We  guarantee  it  20  years,  take  care  of 
it  for  you  from  the  day  you  receive  it,  and  will  always 
furnish  you  any  needed  repair  or  part  in  the  years  to 
come,  PROMPTLY  AND  ON  A  FEW  DAYS’  NOTICE. 


PRICES  NOWGREATLYREDUCED. 

OUR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  improved 
models,  prices  lower  than  last  season.  If  you  have 
more  than  one  cow,  write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  and 
say,  “Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator  Catalogue 
and  all  your  new  offers,”  and  our  great  1907  cream 
separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail,  free 
and  postpaid.  We  have  two  big  cream  separator  fac¬ 
tories  and  can  sell  you  a  machine  on  a  two  months’  free 
trial,  on  manufacturing  cost  basis,  much  less  than 
dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  these  profits  you  save),  at  a 
lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible.  If  you  buy 
from  us  you  get  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  and 
can  exchange  them  for  your  choice  of  any  number  of 
most  valuable  articles,  which  we  give  our  customers 
free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  dt  CO,,  CHICAGO 


MAKE  MONEY 


pulling  stumps,  gTubs,  etc., 
Land  clearing  land  for  your* 

_ _ _  --  .’I1  ■iu.rl>lf  and  others.  Hercules 

— "VI "  m p  Fuller  is  the  besfc 

alog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Centemillo.  la. 


Canadian  Government 

FREE  FARMS 


OVER  200,000  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  who 
have  settled  in  Cana¬ 
da  during  the  past  few 
years,  testify  to  the  fact 
that  Canada  is  beyond 
Question  the  greatest 
farming  land  in  the  world. 

Over  Ninety  Million 
Bushels  of  Wheat 


from  the  harvest  of  1906  means 
good  money  to  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada,  when  the  world 
has  to  be  fed.  Cattle  Raising, 
Dairying  and  Mixed  Farming  are 
also  profitable  callings.  Coal, 
wood  and  water  in  abundance; 
churches  and  schools  convenient; 
markets  easy  of  access:  taxes  low. 

For  literature  and  information  address  the 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  THOS.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg,, 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 


have  back  of  them  61  years  exx>erience  in  plow 
building,  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest  draft, 
most  durable,  best  working  plows  made.  Our 
soft  centre  steel  mouldboards  tempered  by  our  special 
process  are  warranted  not  to  break  or  wear  out 
for  5  years.  Our  steel  beams 
and  malleable  standards  are 
parranted  for  a  lifetime. 


Our  No.  29 
STEED  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE 
PLOW,  illus¬ 
trated  here, 
works  equally 
well  on  level 
land  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  'furrow  as  any  flat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent  in 
your  town  write  us  for  our  special  proposition 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
finest  line  of  Steel  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Planters,  Hillers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
etc.,  sold  in  the  East. 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON, 

20 to 40  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


rops  free  from  Weeds 


Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  make  quick 
easy  work  out  of  what  used  to  be  a  slow  laborious  task 
You  don’t  mind  cultivating  often  because  it  is  so  easy, 
and  because  you  get  larger  and  better  crops. 

The  No.  80  Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel  Riding  Cultivator 

cultivates  any  crops  in  wide  or  narrow  rows,  on  level  and 
hilly  land  and  all  kinds  of  soil. 

1  Iron  Age  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe  is  light,  strong  and 
easy-running,  and  can  be  used  either  between  or  astride  the  rows — death  on  weeds, 

Write  for  the  New  1907  Iron  Age  Book,  which  shows  Iron  Age 
Seeders,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  Potato  Planters,  Sprayers, 

Diggers  and  other  time-  and  labor-saviDg  tool*.  ^ 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  log,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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fr  From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  TWO  SEEKERS. 

Two  men  went  seeking  happiness, 

One  walked  the  roadside  way 
And  looked  with  all  his  longing  eyes 
Within  each  garden  gay. 

Where’er  he  saw  it  growing 
He  tried  to  grasp  its  flower; 

But  always,  in  his  clutching  hand. 

It  died  before  an  hour, 

Till,  angry  and  despairing. 

In  bitterness  he  cried : 

“Others  are  given  happiness, 

To  me  it  is  denied !” 

The  other  one  looked  round  him. 

“Since  happiness  is  found 
In  other  people’s  gardens. 

Why  not  within  my  ground?’’ 

He  dug  and  plowed  and  planted, 

And  with  a  careful  toil 
Where  it  was  rough  and  stony. 
Enriched  each  inch  of  soil. 

Until  with  crowded  blossoms 
The  little  plot  o’erran — 

“How  simple  ’tis,”  the  owner  cried, 
“To  be  a  happy  man !” 

— Priscilla  Leonard  in  Catholic  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Times. 

* 

Socks  of  the  same  length  as  those  worn 
by  men  are  noted  among  women’s  hos¬ 
iery.  Why  women  should  desire  to  wear 
them  we  do  not  know,  but  we  were  told 
that  a  great  many  are  sold.  They  seem 
to  us  a  silly  affectation,  and  a  fertile 
source  of  discomfort,  but  there  are  many 
women  who  seek  the  eccentric  in  dress, 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  thus  truly 
up-to-date,  and  probably  this  abbreviated 
hosiery  touches  their  fancy. 

* 

A  creeping  blanket  is  one  of  baby’s  lux¬ 
uries  that  provides  both  comfort  and 
amusement.  It  is  a  large  square  of  heavy 
cream-colored  blanket  material,  embroid¬ 
ered  with  birds  and  animals  done  in 
worsted  outline  stitch,  bright  colors  and 
bold  designs  being  selected.  A  baby  will 
spend  much  time  creeping  from  one  pic¬ 
ture  to  another,  tracing  out  the  outlines 
and  playing  with  them,  and  anything  that 
keeps  the  baby  healthily  amused  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  boon  to  the  mother. 

* 

Mock  mince  pie  with  cranberries  is  rec¬ 
ommended,  and  it  may  be  useful  for 
those  whose  apple  bins  are  empty.  It  calls 
for  one  cupful  bread  crumbs,  one  cupful 
raisins,  one  cupful  sugar,  one  cupful 
cranberries  cut  in  halves,  one  level  salt- 
spoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  all¬ 
spice  and  nutmeg,  one  cupful  hot  water, 
one-half  cup  vinegar  and  butter  size  of  a 
large  English  walnut.  Turn  into  a  pie  tin 
lined  with  flaky  paste,  place  the  top 
crust  and  bake  in  a  brisk  oven. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  English  tea  cake, 
which  will  be  found  very  good:  Sift  four 
cupfuls  of  dried  flour  into  a  bowl  and 
chop  into  it  a  scant  cupful  of  butter. 
Dissolve  half  a  yeast  cake  in  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  warm  water  and  stir  it  into 
two  cupfuls  of  milk,  or  enough  to  make 
a  soft  dough.  Roll  this  out  into  a  sheet 
and  cut  into  cakes  as  large  as  a  tea 
plate  and  less  than  half  an  inch  thick. 
Set  them,  covered  lightly,  in  a  warm 
place  until  they  have  nearly  trebled  in 
thickness.  Bake  in  a  floured  pan.  Keep 
them  covered  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
brown.  Run  a  sharp  knife  around  the 
edge,  tear  the  cake  open,  butter  and  serve 
upon  a  plate  lined  and  covered  with  a 
heated  napkin. 

* 

Anyone  who  has  old  pewter  stored 
away  among  the  family  treasures  may 
bring  it  out  very  proudly  now,  as  there 
is  a  revival  of  the  taste  for  such  things. 
Candlesticks,  tea  sets,  plates,  porringers 
and  tankards  of  pewtei  were  familiar  in 
Colonial  homes,  and  the  modern  collector 
admires  this  ware  for  its  honest  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  outline.  Modern  silver¬ 
smiths  are  reproducing  these  old  forms, 
and  the  pewter  is  especially  recommend¬ 
ed  for  Summer  homes.  Tt  isv  interesting 


to  note  how  many  Summer  homes  fol¬ 
low  the  Colonial  farmhouse  in  furnishing 
and  decoration.  There  should  be  some 
fine  old  pewter  stored  away  in  some  old- 
fashioned  country  houses ;  this  is  a  good 
time  to  use  it  for  decorating  the  dining 
room. 

* 

Among  foreign  novelties  seen  recently 
are  quaint  wooden  toys,  that  would  defy 
the  most  strenuous  play  on  the  part  of 
youthful  owners.  They  are  caricatures  of 
birds,  animals  and  dolls,  stiff  and  rigid 
in  outline,  yet  preserving  characteristic 
pose:  some  suggest  the  toys  of  primitive 
savage  toy-makers,  others  look  as  though 
they  had  escaped  from  a  mediaeval  Noah’s 
ark  There  are  ladies  in  peasant  costume 
with  the  general  outline  of  a  potato  mash¬ 
er,  geometrical  soldiers  and  Elizabethan 
dames  in  ruffs  and  farthingales,  but  queer¬ 
est  of  all  are  wonderful  dachshunds  and 
gambolling  cats.  They  are  gorgeously 
painted  with  enamel  paint,  and  practically 
unbreakable ;  they  range  in  price  from 
about  25  cents  to  several  dollars.  We  are 
told  that  clever  artists  first  evolved  the 
idea,  and  much  of  their  queer  look  of 
individuality  is  due  to  the  hand  work  put 
upon  them  by  the  toy-makers  of  Austria 
and  Bavaria. 

* 

Grandfather  Robbins  was  irascible  at 
any  time,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion, 
but  Grandfather  Robbins  afflicted  with  a 
stiff  neck  came  near  to  making  an  ab¬ 
solutely  unendurable  visitor,  as  his  young 
daughter-in-law  discovered. 

“I’ve  made  mustard  plasters  all  day 
long,”  complained  little  Mrs.  Robbins, 
telephoning  to  a  sympathetic  and  helpful 
neighbor,  “and  he  won’t  wear  one  of 
them.  I’m  fairly  at  my  wit’s  end.  What 
shall  I  do? — he  won’t  let  me  send  for  a 
doctor.” 

“I’ll  come  right  over,”  replied  Mrs. 
Brown. 

“What  I  want,”  growled  the  irritable 
invalid,  when  approached,  “is  a  plaster 
that’ll  take  the  pain  out  without  taking 
the  skin  off,  too,  and  I  want  it  quick. 
Mind.  1  won’t  stand  a  hot  one.” 

“I'll  make  a  plaster,”  soothed  Mrs. 
Brown,  “that  you’ll  really  enjoy  wearing.” 

The  patient  submitted  meekly  to  the 
lady’s  ministrations.  The  neck  was  lim¬ 
ber  the  next  morning,  and  the  relieved 
old  gentleman  was  loud  in  his  praises  of 
Mrs.  Brown’s  skill.  He  advised  his  son’s 
wife  to  acquaint  herself  without  loss  of 
time  with  the  Brown  recipe  for  mustard 
plasters. 

“Why,”  laughed  Mrs.  Brown,  when 
asked  for  the  rule,  “your  mustard-can 
was  empty,  so  I  made  it  of  cocoa,  mixed 
with  flour  and  seasoned  with  ginger.” 

Cotton-Seed  Oil. 

We  stopped  using  pork  many  years  ago. 
We  used  cottolene  for  quite  a  while;  that 
is  made  from  beef  suet  and  cotton-seed 
oil  combined.  I  tried  beef  suet,  but  did 
not  like  it.  Six  years  ago  some  one  told 
us  of  cotton-seed  oil ;  we  tried  it  and 
have  used  it  ever  since.  There  are  a 
number  of  brands,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  call  its  flavor  disagreeable 
must  have  got  the  wrong  kind,  for  ours 
has  no  such  failing.  I  think  all  who  have 
tried  it  around  here  have  been  pleased 
with  it.  One  farmer,  who  owns  houses 
in  New  York  City,  comes  seven  miles 
for  it.  He  told  his  brother  he  could  eat 
pie  shortened  with  it  just  before  going  to 
bed  and  not  taste  it  in  the  morning. 
One  cup  of  the  oil  will  shorten  one  quart 
of  flour  for  pie  crust.  It  is  easy  to  use. 

I  stir  it  into  the  flour  with  a  spoon,  then 
stir  in  only  enough  cold  water  to  bind 
it  together.  If  kept  in  a  cold  room  it 
will  stiffen  some,  but  can  be  softened 
easily.  I  have  kept  it  in  my  pantry 
through  the  Summer  and  it  did  not  get 
“frowy.”  It  has  more  shortening  power  j 


than  butter  or  lard,  so  in  using  it  in 
cakes,  etc.,  the  measure  must  be  scanted, 
or  they  will  be  too  short.  Potato  chips 
fried  in  it  are  delicious,  and  so  are 
doughnuts.  Nothing  can  be  nicer  in 
which  to  fry  eggs,  and  it  does  not  shrivel 
our  fresh  fish ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  fry 
anything  in  it  until  it  is  very  hot.  It  is 
good  in  salads.  I  use  two  mixing  spoons 
or  one-fourth  cup  to  each  quart  of  water 
to  shorten  my  wheat  bread. 

I  know  nothing  about  refining  the  oil, 
Perhans  one  cotild  get  information  from 
the  refiners.  We  buy  ours  direct  from 
them.  They  will  not  sell  less  than  10 
gallons,  which  comes  in  cases  containing 
two  five-gallon  tin  cans.  A  gallon  weighs 
iy2  pounds.  In  the  last  four  years  we 
have  bought  over  300  gallons  in  barrels. 
The  price  has  ranged  from  34  to  55  cents 
per  gallon  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  six  cents  higher  in  cans  than  in 
barrels.  If  “Reader”  from  Ohio  and  her 
neighbors  would  only  get  some  of  the 
“I.  X.  L.  Frime  Cooking  Oil”  (be  sure 
to  call  for  this  kind)  and  give  it  a  trial, 
I  believe  they  would  continue  to  use  it. 

LORETTE  A.  KINGSBURY. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  correspondent 
who  inquired  for  a  substitute  for  lard, 
that  “Wesson  oil”  is  a  refined  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  and  is  tasteless,  odorless  and 
colorless.  It  can  be  used  for  any  purpose 
where  lard  is  required.  “Cottolene”  is 
beef  fat  and  cotton-seed  oil,  a  very  fine 
article  indeed.  The  prejudice  against 
cotton-seed  oil  vanishes  with  its  proper 
use.  MRS.  M.  L.  BANKS. 

Florida.  _ 

Coffee  Fruit  Cake.  —  This  requires 
neither  eggs  nor  milk.  One-half  cup  but¬ 
ter.  one  and  one-half  cups  sugar,  one  and 
one-half  cups  cold  strong  coffee,  one-half 
cup  molasses,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  one 
cup  raisins,  one  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  one 
teaspoonful  cloves,  one-half  teaspoonful 
nutmeg.  Flour  for  thick  batter,  adding 
one  level  teaspoonful  baking  powder.  For 
frosting  without  eggs,  use  one  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar,  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk ;  boil  four  or  five  minutes  till  it 
threads  from  the  spoon.  Flavor  as  de¬ 
sired.  Add  chocolate  or  not.  Stir  till 
right  thickness  for  spreading.  This  is 
fine-grained,  white  (if  chocolate  is  not 
used)  and  delicious. 

Potato  Salad. — One  must  use  judg¬ 
ment  about  the  quantity  of  onion  to  be 
used  in  the  salad.  1  use  a  small  onion,  and 
it  flavors  salad  enough  for  four  people.  I 
chop  the  onion  very  fine,  then  add  the  cold 
boiled  potatoes  and  chop  them  not  quite 
as  fine  as  the  onion,  then  put  in  enough 
salad  dressing — I  use  the  boiled  kind — to 
make  the  mixture  moist  and  of  the  right 
flavor.  Some  people  do  not  like  onion,  in 
which  case  lettuce  or  parsley  may  be  used, 
and  also  hard-boiled  eggs,  is  desired. 

S.  B,  R. 


Alt  lead  packed  in  1907  bears  this  mark.' 


Pure  White  Lead 
Paint  Does  Not 
Crack  or  -Scale 


One  value  of  paint  is,  of  course,  the 
improved  appearance  it  gives  to  build¬ 
ings,  implements,  etc.  All  paints  look 
much  alike  when  first  applied. 

But  the  great  and  important  value 
of  paint  is  as  a  protector,  and  in  this 
value  various  paints  differ  widely. 

Pure  White  Lead  is  the  best  pro¬ 
tective  paint  because  it  gives  an  opaque, 
durable,  elastic  coat  that  does  not  crack 


or  scale. 

To  protect  your  property  longest, 
paint  with  only  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil, 

This  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  protects 
you  against  adulteration  and  substitu¬ 
tion  ;  it  appears  only  on  kegs  of  Pure 
White  Lead  made 
by  the  Old  Dutch 
Process. 

Send  forBook 

“A  Talk  on  Paint." 
givesvaluable  informa¬ 
tion  on  tho  paint  sub¬ 
ject.  Sent  free  upon 
request. 

National  Lead  Co. 

in  whichever  of  the 
following  cities  is 
nearest  u»n: 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago.  St  Louis,  Phlla, 
delphlaUohnT.  Lewis 
&  Bros.  Co.],  Put!*, 

burgh  [National  Lead 
It  Oil  Co.J 


A 


SK  US  HOW  WE 
Give  this  Chair 


i  and  nearly  1000  other  nice 
things  for  the  home  with  orders 
for  groceries— tea,  coffee,  soaps 
pure  foods,  extracts,  perfumes, 
etc.  Send  for  our  2  free  books, 
“How  the  Housewife  Can  Fur¬ 
nish  Her  Home  Without  Cost.” 
and  “How  the  Housewife  Can 
Save  $10.”  A  postal  will  dp. 
Crofts  &  Reed.  Austin 


Ave.,  Dept,  i'Jn,  Chicago 


Buy  Land  Now  T  emVessee 

I  can  sell  yon  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  aero  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  tor  facts  and  free  booklets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  *  St.  Louis  Ry.,Nashville,Tenn.  Dept.C. 

$5to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


Wash  Dresses 

Simpson- Eddystone  Prints  are  of 
absolutely  fast-colors.  They  wash 
repeatedly  without  fading  ;  and  are 
standard  for  quality  and  artistic 
design. 

Some  designs  have  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or  Sintpson- 
Eddystone  Prints. 


EDdystoKE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “04”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  8t.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  8t.,  Boaton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q, 

40  Norik  3th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

kjaargara  M,  Havana,  Cnba. 
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Destroy! tig  Croton  Bugs. 

H<nv  can  I  destroy  Croton  bugs  in  a 
country  bouse  where  there  are  water  pipes? 

E.  H. 

Croton  bugs  arc  destroyed  by  phos¬ 
phorus  paste,  spread  upon  bits  of  soft 
bread,  and  placed  near  their  haunts,  all 
other  food  particles  being  removed;  the 
paste  may  be  bought  from  any  druggist. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pretty  yoke  blouse  shown  is  made 
with  a  fitted  lining,  the  front,  the  backs 
and  the  yoke.  Both  the  front  and  backs 
are  tucked  for  a  short  distance  from 
their  upper  edge,  forming  soft  fulness 
below  and  joined  to  the  yoke,  the  seam 
being  concealed  by  the  trimming.  The 
sleeves  are  of  moderate  fullness  and  when 
desired  full  length  the  linings  are  faced 
to.  form  the  deep  cuffs.  The  quantity  of 


sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust 
measure ;  price  10  cents. 

The  new  Empire  skirt  illustrated  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  graceful  of  the 
season.  It  hangs  in  long,  sweeping  lines, 
retaining  the  normal  waist  line  at  the 
front  while  it  shortens  it  in  the  back 
after  the  manner  of  the  period.  There  is 
a  smoothly  fitted  girdle,  over  which  the 
fullness  is  arranged,  and  which  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  one  of  soft  silk.  The  skirt  is 
cut  in  seven  gores,  and  the  foundation 
girdle  in  eight  sections,  while  the  draped 
girdle  is  in  one  piece.  When  the  Empire 
line  is  not  found  becoming,  however,  the 
skirt  can  be  cut  off  at  the  waist  line  and 
finished  with  a  straight  belt  while  also 
it  is  perforated  for  walking  length.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  0J/2  yards  21,  oy  yards  27  or 
7/4  yards  44  inches  wide  if  material  has 
figure  or  nap ;  8 y2  yards  27  or  5  yards  44 
inches  wide  if  it  has  not,  with  $4  yard  of 
taffeta  or  other  lining  for  the  foundation 
girdle,  %  yard  of  silk  for  the  draped  gir¬ 
dle.  1  lie  pattern  5544  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents. 


6533PointedYoke  Blouse.  32  to  40  bust. 

Spread  this  about  the  last  thing  at  night, 
and  do-  not  leave  any  of  the  baits  lying 
around  in  the  day.  Another  good  thing 
is  finely  powdered  chocolate  and  borax, 
which  should  be  mixed  in  a  mortar,  so 
that  each  particle  of  chocolate  will  get  a 
particle  of  borax.  Dust  this  into  cracks 
and  crevices  haunted  by  them.  The  in¬ 
sects  are  very  found  of  the  chocolate, 
while  t'lie  borax  is  poisonous  to  them;  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap  and  not 
poisonous  to  humans  or  pet  animals.  If 
the  house  has  enclosed  plumbing  it  may 
be  some  time  before  all  the  insects  are 
cleared  away;  the  little  closets  under  en¬ 
closed  sinks  or  wash  basins  are  favorite 
haunts ;  so  are  dusters  or  damp  floor¬ 
cloths  bundled  out  of  sight  in  dark  cor¬ 
ners.  Croton  bugs  or  roaches  love  dark¬ 
ness  rather  than  ’ight;  hence  they  often 
vex  the  housewife  whose  home  does  not 
give  opportunity  for  plenty  of  sunlight, 
but  persistent  warfare  removes  them  un¬ 
less  one  dwells  with  careless  neighbors  in 
one  big  city  apartment  house. 


How  Do  You  Make  Peanut  Butter? 

Will  some  one  tell  me  how  to  prepare 
and  put  up  peanut  butter  for  market? 
1  lie  only  way  I  know  of  is  to  grind  the 
nuts  and  pack  in  jars  without  adding  any¬ 
thing,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used  we  mix 
it  with  a  little  salt  and  cream  or  butter, 
but  I  was  not.  sure  if  it  was  put  up  in 
jars  that  way,  or  if  it  must  be  ready  to 
use.  Let  me  know  how  to  do  it,  so  it  will 
be  properly  made.  b.  s.  ' 

The  Bookshelf. 

The  Tariff  and  the:  Trusts,  by 
branklin  Pierce,  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
It  is  not  easy  to  approach  this  subject 
impartially,  because  in  the  eyes  of  many 
people  it  is  so  closelv  identified  with  party 
politics  that  one  cannot  approach  it  with¬ 
out  accusations  of  bias.  It  is  time,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  approached  the  subject  with 
an  open  mind,  and  there  is  no  class  more 
vitally  interested  in  it  than  the  farmers. 
At  the  present  time  they  see  a  threat 
to  destroy  their  German  apple  trade  by  a 
prohibitive  tariff  on  the  part  of  that 
country,  and  they  will  naturally  want  to 
know  why  this  is  imposed,  and  what 
benefit  accrues  to  them  by  the  measure 
that  prompted  such  retaliation.  The  chap¬ 
ter  entitled  “A  Talk  with  Farmers”  will 
be  found  very  instructive,  and  there  is  a 
chapter  on  American  and  foreign  ship¬ 
ping  that  has  special  value  at  this  time, 
when  the.  question  of  ship  subsidy  is 
under  discussion.  The  book  contains  387 
pages,  carefully  indexed;  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  price 
$1.50  net. 

Federal  Powers  Over  Carriers  and 
Corporations,  by  E.  Parmalee  Prentice. 

I  his  book  deals  with  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  powers  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government,  rather  than  with  Congres¬ 
sional  legislation.  At  this  time  there  is 
a  sharp  conflict  of  opinion  between  those 
who  assume  certain  rights  for  great  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises,  and  those  who  regard 
them  as  destructive  of  wholesome  compe¬ 
tition.  We  are  often  inclined  to  demand 
legislative  enactments  for  the  control  of 
alleged  abuses,  without  considering  their 
constitutionality.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Prentice  that  the  personal  rights  of 
every  individual  are  derived  from  the 
State,  not  from  Congress;  hence  trust 
regulation  which  would  take  commercial 
jurisdiction  from  the  States  and  vest  them 
in  Congress,  is  the  establishment  of  a 
parliamentary  despotism.  References  are 
made  to  over  200  important  suits  at  law, 
cited  as  illustrations.  The  book  contains 
244  pages,  copiously  indexed.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
price  $1.50. 


5544  Seven  Gored  Empire  Skirt, 

22  to  30  waist. 

material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  3>4  yards  21,  3  yards  27,  or  1^  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  54  yard  of  allover 
lace  for  the  yoke,  7  yards  of  velvet  rib¬ 
bon  and  54  yard  of  lace  for  the  sleeves 
with  1  yard  of  all-over  lace  if  long  sleeves 
are  desired.  The  pattern  5533  is  cut  in 


I  think  too  much  of  my 
name  to  put  it  upon  poor 
lamp-chimneys.  Evidently 
other  makers  feel  the  same 
way.  Good  lamp-chimneys 
bear  my  name,  and  the  poor 
ones  go  nameless. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index 
to  chimneys.  It  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


$13.00  Value  for  $5.00 


The  Magazine 


Issued  monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 


The  Book 


Equal  of  any  book  sold  at  $10.00. 


HOUSE  and  GARDEN,  year’s 

subscription,  -  $3.00 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  HOMES 
AND  THEIR  GARDENS,  a 
magnificent  work,  equivalent 
to  any  book  sold  at  -  -  -  10.00 

Total  value,  -  $13.00 


Special  Offer 


We  will  send  current 
issue  of  “  House  and 
Garden”  and  copy  of 
‘'American  Country  Homes  and  Their  Gardens” 
prepaid  for  examination.  If  satisfactory  remit 
$5.00 ;  if  not,  return  at  our  expense. 


House  and  Garden 

is  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  and  printed 
monthly  magazine  in  America.  Brimful  of  practical 
plans  and  ideas  for  both  house  and  garden.  Archi¬ 
tects’  and  landscape  gardeners’  plans  are  reproduced 
and  made  available  for  the  general  reader.  Every 
phase  of  artistic  interior  decoration  is  shown  by 
photographic  reproductions.  If  you  are  building  a 
house,  decorating  a  room,  or  fixing  up  your  garden 
or  lawn,  House  and  Garden  will  instruct  you  how  to 
make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two.  It  will  earn  its 
subscription  price  many  times  over,  no  matter  what 
home  it  goes  into. 

American  Country  Homes 
and  Their  Gardens 

A  magnificent  new  subscription  work,  edited  by 
John  Cordis  Baker,  will)  introduction  by  l)onn 
Barber.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  superb  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations  (many  full  page)  of  the  most 
attractive  estates  in  the  country,  both  large  and 
small— houses,  interiors  and  gardens.  These  have 
been  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  the  masterpieces  of  the  foremost  architects 
and  landscape  gardeners.  For  those  about  to  build, 
or  lay  out  their  grounds,  this  Ixiok  is  a  veritable  mine 
of  practical  suggestions;  and  it  is  just  as  invaluable 
to  those  who  desire  to  redecorate  their  homes  and 
improve  their  gardens.  It  is  a  sumptuous  orna¬ 
ment  for  any  library. 

Bound  in  handsome  cloth,  with  gold  and 
ink  stamping.  226  pages,  frontispiece  in 


colors.  This  book  weighs  over  4  pounds,  and  costs  35  cents  to  mail,  it  was  made 
to  be  worth  $10.00,  and  even  at  this  price  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published. 


Special  Offer: 


Cut  off  the  coupon,  sign  your  name 
and  address  and  mail  it  to  us, 
WITHOUT  MONEY.  We 
will  immediately  ship  you  “American  Country  Homes 
and  Their  Gardens”  and  copy  of  current  issue  of 
“House  and  Garden.”  If  the  book  and  maga 
zine  are  satisfactory,  remit  $5.00  within  5  days,  or 
return  the  book  at  our  expense. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO. 


1006  Arch  Street 


Philadelphia 


In  Last  Week’s  Issue 

we  gave  you  some  evidence  from  those  who  know,  and  a  pointer  regard¬ 
ing  cause  of  iron  rust  and  how  to  remove  it. 

This  Week 

we  want  to  say  that  page  21  of  our  booklet  on  Modern  Washing 
Formulas  tells  how  soap  is  wasted.  Page  22  tells  how  to  save  it. 
Pages  3  to  21  tell  how  to  save  over  $50  per  year  on  the  average  family 
washing  by  the  use  of  improved  methods  and  implements. 

The  Booklet  is  Free.  Better  ask  for  it  to-day  and  commence  washing  economy  at  once. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  E,  So.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  COIN 

Stoves  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

Order  a  Gold  Coin 
Range  or  Stove. 
Use  it  a  whole 
year.  If  at  any 
time  in  that  year 
the  stove  should 
prove  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  you.  you 
may  return  it. 
We  will  return 
all  your  money 
and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  stove  made— for  60 
years  a  standard  make 
.  of  highest  grade. 
..  Freight  paid,  safe  de- 

-  bvery  guaranteed.  Write  for  Illustrated 

cm  n  cm*)  Sh°le8ule  prices. 

COLD  com  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

[Successor  to  Bussey  A  McLeod.  Est.  I860] 

BROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  tresh  whole 

UllUIVtn  unHUACnO  ones  and  can  be  bought 
m«<ui$nC£!vfr<?I?  the  fa<5tory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
tiwT  v  1  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
u  L/!“tT8  ‘Toasted  Butter  Crackers.”  “Little 
Hi  others  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


CALDWELL  TANKS, 

Towers  and  Windmills  are  as  con¬ 
venient,  even  necessary  to  the  coun¬ 
try  home  as  the  telephone,  or  daily 
mail.  They  give  the  full  beueflt  of 
city  water  service  for  house,  grounds 
and  stock  small  first  cost  and  no 
expense  for  repairs.  Ask  for  Special 
Illustrated  Water  Works  Catalogue. 

IV.  K.  CALDWELL  CO,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ta“k*  ®anTr)  T— 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


100  LBS.  FENCE  WIRE.  $1.25 

No.  14  Gauge  Painted  Wire  Shorts, 

1 100  lbs..  $1.25;  No.  14  Gauge  Galvan¬ 
ized  Wire  Shorts,  100  lbs.,  $1.40; 
Other  sizes  at  proportionate 
prices.  Galvanized  Barb  Wire  2 
and4point,perl001bs.,  $2.50;  *‘BB” 
Galvanized  Phono  Wire,  per  100 
lbs.,  $2.40;  Annealed  Wire,  per  100 
lbs.,  $1.90;  Graduated  Diamond 

_ I  Mesh  Galvanized  Fencing,  24  ins. 

high,  per  rod,  20c;  Galvanized  Poultry  Netting,  per 
100  sq.  ft.,  40c;  Indestructible  Steel  Fence  Posts,  the 
best  manufactured,  each.  35c.  Everything  in  the 
line  of  Wire  and  Fencing  for  all  purposes.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy.  These  prices  are  for  immediate 
action.  Ask  for  Free  500-page  Catalog.  No.  B.A.  57 
quotes  lowest  prices  on  staple  farm  supplies  of. 
every  kind;  also  offers  furniture  and  household 
goods  from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales. 
Chlaag*  Hauaa  Wracking  Co,,  SBIh  A  Iran  Sic.,  Chloaga 


YOU  may  have  cause  for  dissatisfaction 
with  the  income  from  your  savings. 
The  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Com¬ 
pany,  established  fourteen  years  and  con¬ 
ducted  under  New  York  Banking  Depart¬ 
ment  supervision, 

Pays  5%  a  Year 

oil  every  dollar  for  every  day 
with  absolute  security  and  your 
money  always  under  your  con¬ 
trol,  available  in  emergency 
without  forfeiture  of  earnings. 

Let  us  send  you  fuli  particu¬ 
lars  and  letters  of  endorsement. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  CO., 

2  Times  Bid);.,  Broadway  &  42nd  Si. 
Assets  $1,750,004  New  York  City. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Th» 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
”a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

Save  one-half  your  paint  hills.  Buy 
Ingersoll’s  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  Made 
of  best  pigments  and  pure  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly 
combined  by  machinery.  In  use  65  years.  Officially 
indorsed  by  the  Grange.  Don’t  buy  cheap  paints  of 
dealers  and  supply  houses.  Don’t  pay  drummers 
salary  and  hotel  bills  and  middlemen's  profits. 
Their  cheap  paints  cost  you  as  much  as  our  best 
mixed  paints.  Our  low  prices  will  surprise  you. 
Let  me  send  you  my  paint  book  and  color  samples. 
The  hook  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about 
paint  and  painting.  Do  you  want  it? 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL, 

346  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  voung  folks;  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas.  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GKKAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

R— 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER  / 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any  I 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MtU  C0„  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LABOR=S AVERS  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

it  Is  really  surprising  that  farmers  and  gardeners 
don’t  make  more  general  use  of  the  labor-saving 
Planet  Jr.  garden  tools.  They  are  equipped  with 
tools  for  nea  rly  every  purpose  which  do  the  work 
easier,  quicker  and  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand. 

Some  garden  tools  are  five  and  six  tools  in  one  be¬ 
sides  saving  the  farmer  or  gardener  time  and  labor, 
i  hey  save  the  expense  of  buying  five  or  six  separate 
implements.  .  ,,,  . 

The  PLANET  JR.  NO.  4  shown  in  illustration, 
combines  a  bill  and  drill  seeder,  a  single-wheel  hoe, 
furiower,  cultivator  and  plow,  and  is  changed  from 
one  Implement  into  another  in  a  few  minutes. 

There  are  44  other  different  PLAN  ET  JR. 
labor  saving  tools  made  by  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  and  a  half-million  of  them  are 
already  in  use  and  doing  good  work 
for  their  owners.  They  can’t  help 
but  do  good  work— they  are  de- 
ry  \k  signed  by  a  practical  farmer 
^  Vv  who  knows  from  experi- 
^  encejustwhatis  needed, 

\\  and  the  materials  and 
workmanship  are  of 


the  very  best.  The  makers  show  their  confidence  in 
their  product  by  guaranteeing  every  implement 

turned  out.  _  _ _ . 

The  new  1907  PLANET  JR.  CATALOGUE  is 
a  handsome  and  interesting  book  which  every  farmer 
and  gardener — even  present  Planet  Jr.  users— should 
have.  It  shows  and  tells  about  the  complete  line 
of  Planet  Jr.  t-ools-Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse 
Hoes,  Riding-,  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators — the 

new  and  practical  improvements  and  contains  many 

photographic  views  of  successful  gardening  8.  L. 
ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107V.  Philadelphia,  will  gladly 
send  a  copy  on  request. 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  134  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal,  Mounted  or 
Stationary. 

BOTH  CIRCULAR  and  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  EH. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  HU  acres.  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timotliv  and  Redtop  Hav.  If  yon  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLECUTA 

r -r- — TT - 3  771! 


£2  NO 

^USEFOR^ggJl 

<pLoiv#mm 


_ -==31  •  ‘SEND  FOR  -c 

circularstothesTL 

%  CUTAWAY  g 
v  HARROW  CO-o 

If  H1GGANUM  C0NN< 
U.  SI  A. 


«  Clark’s  Reversible  Rush  and  Bog  Plow.  Cuts 
track  S  ft,  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  now  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
laud  true,  UloveB  i,f>00  tone  of 
earth,  i-uis  :sa  aoree  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 
Higgauum*  Conn. 
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Fertilizer  Essentials 
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Quality 

Mechanical  Condition 
Results 
PRICE 
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"Bradley’s 

Bradley’s 

Bradley’s 


Bradley’s 

t 

Bradley’s 


A  name  to  conjure  by, 

A  synonym  of  quality. 

The  pioneer!  with  its  record  of  contin¬ 
uous  success  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Manufactured  from  the  highest  grade 
materials,  and  in  the  best  possible  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  by  the  most  fertile 
brains  known  in  the  business,  with  fifty 
years’  experience,  experiment  and  study. 

A  household  word, 

A  world-wide  reputation  as 

“  The  Old  Reliable,” 
The  world’s  best  by  every  test. 

Use  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
You  will  have  plenty  in  your  midst. 
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WRITE,  OR  ASK  OUR  LOCAL  AGENT  FOR  BOOKLET 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Works,  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  THRIFTY  GARDEN 

whether  large  or  small,  needs  proper  tools  for 
seeding  and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  imple¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  a  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS’  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows,  Rakes 
_  Markers,  etc.  Over  20  styles- 
FREE  BOOKLET  giving  de- 
1  scription,  prices  and  valuable 
information  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  Send  for  it  now. 

GARDEN  TOOLS  FOR 
EVERY  PURPOSE 
AMES  PLOW  CO.,  64  MARKET  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SO  DAYS 
ON  THIS 


Woodpecker” 


AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS 

A  hundred-job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  simple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shipitbackifyou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm.no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline.  33^,  7, 14 
h.p.  A  selling  plan  that’s  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
j  WOODPECKER,  19th  St.  Office, Middletown, Ohio, 


and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
Portable  and 
Hoisting. 

Catalogues  on  Kequest. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


F.arliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swatnpy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile, 
juckson's  Kuuiid  9 ruin  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
53  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brink,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Writ* 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  If.  JACKSON,  J6  Third  Are.,  Albany,  N.T. 


Big  Saving 

On  the  Best  Manure 
Spreader  Made 


You 


IGURED  from  any  point  of  the  compass— taking  the 
question  of  the  first  cost— the  question  of  quality—  - 

the  question  of  capacity— the  question  of  finish— the 
question  of  strength— the  question  of  correct  principles— the 
question  of  right  working 

We,  the  makers  of  this  celebrated  American  Manure 
Spreader  will  save  you  money  every  time  on  one  of  our  high-grade 
machines.  We  not  only  save  you  money  on  th e  first  cost— but  we  save 
you  money  per  year’s  wear — because — the  American  is  made  of  the 
highest  quality,  best  material  possible  to  secure— and  made  on  correct 
principles  by  skilled  workmen. 

If  every  purchaser  of  a  Manure  Spreader  would  first  compare  the 
American  with  all  other  makes,  we  would  sell  all  the  Manure 
Spreaders  that  are  sold. 

We  know  that’s  pretty  strong  talk— but  the  American  will 
make  good  every  claim  we  make  for  it.  It  is  positively  BEST  BY 
COMPARISON— and  we  want  to  prove  to  you  all  the  claims  we  make. 
We  will  sell  you 

Direct  from  the  factory  and 
pay  all  the  freight  to  you 

at  our  low  factory  price,  wljich  leaves  out  all  the  jobbers’  and  dealers’ 
dividends.  .  .  .  „ 

Set  it  up  and  use  it,  in  your  own  way,  on  your  own  farm,  for  a  full 
month — to  prove  every  claim  we  make  for  it.  If  the  machine  isn’t 
exactly  as  we  claim  it  is— and  doesn’t  do  the  work  exactly  as  we  say 
it  will,  and  isn’t  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  it  back  to  us — and  the  month's  trial  won't  cost  you  a  penny.  In 
this  way  you  may  have 

Free  Use  of  an  American  Manure  Spreader  for  a  Month 


Now  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  Manure 
Spreaders  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user.  We  are  the  only 
manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  selling  on  30  Days'  From 

Trial— and  the  American  is 

Sold  on  Time  or  For  Cash 

The  American  is  made  in  10  styles  and  5  sizes— a  size  for  every  pur¬ 
pose,  and  it’s  the  greatest  money  making  implement  you  can  have  on 
your  farm.  It’s  a  time-saver,  a  labor-saver,  a  profit-maker.  Take 
care  of  your  land — and  vour  land  will  take  care  of  you. 

The  question  of  fertilization  has  too  long  been  overlooked  by  many 
farmers.  Are  you  guilty?  Our  Big  Spreader  Book  tells  the  rest  of 
our  story— it  fully  describes  and  gives  pictures  of  our  full  line  of 
American  Spreaders.  We  want  to  send  you  this  Book,  FREE— the 
handsomest  Spreader  Book  ever  issued  by  anybody. 

We  keep  a  full  stock  of  American  Spreaders  in  all  leading 
trade  centers,  and  also  carry  a  full  line  of  repairs  at  these  points, 
thus  insuring  quick  delivery  of  parts  in  case  of  breakage. 

Now  why  not  get  your  order  in  at  once  for  an  Amerlcsn 
Spreader 7  We  are  now  giving  Spring  dating  on  early  orders,  and 
you  might  just  as  well  have  your  Spreader  at  once.  It  doesn’t  cost 
you  any  more  to  buy  now  instead  or  later. 

Write  for  our  Big  Book  of  full  particulars  and  let  us  quote  you  a 
price  direct  to  you— delivered  at  your  station— all  freight  allowed.  No 
matter  what  Spreader  you  have  been  thinking  of  buying— no  matter 
what  Spreader  you  have  been  looking  at — send  for  our  Book  and 
Special-Delivered-to-You-Price—  before  you  finally  decide.  Better 
write  to-day — NOW. 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY,  I6S0  Hastings  Street,  DETROIT,  MIOH. 
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NEW  LIFE  TO  OLD  CRASS 
LANDS . 

Fine  Crops;  Rough  Seeding. 

Last  Spring  I  sent  you  some 
photographs  illustrating  the 
work  accomplished  on  rough 
pasture  lands  by  N.  N.  Dummer, 
of  Rowley,  Mass.  I  now  send 
pictures  of  the  results  of  that 
work,  Figs.  56  and  63,  and  some 
showing  the  manner  in  which 
the  land  was  worked.  As  l 
said  at  the  time,  the  land  in 
question  is  of  varied  description 
and  conformation,  all  of  it 
rough,  bushy  and  with  many 
stones  and  trees,  and  at  first 
glance  hardly  worth  reclaiming 
on  account  of  the  great  labor  it 
would  to  all  appearances  involve. 
The  method  adopted  by  Mr. 
Dummer  is  rather  .unusual,'  and 
in  these  days  of  intensive  culti¬ 
vation,  it  might  with  some  pro¬ 
priety  be  called  “pioneer  farm¬ 
ing.’’  It  is  certainly  the  very 
antithesis  to  Mr.  Clark’s  method 
of  thorough  culture  and  com¬ 
plete  subjugation  of  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  seeding,  and,  of  course,  re¬ 
sults  such  as  are  obtained  by  Mr. 
Clark  are  not  claimed  for  this 
manner  of  handling  the  land. 
What  the  latter  aims  at  doing 
and  hastens  by  all  possible 
means  (i.  e.,  a  rapid  transform¬ 
ation  of  all  vegetation  into  plant 
food,  and  the  production  of  a 
deep  ‘mellow  seed  bed),  is  here 
allowed  to  be  performed  by  Na¬ 
ture,  at  her  leisure,  while  crops 
of  grass  are  growing. 

After  the  land  has  been 
cleared  of  trees,  bushes  and  of 
all  visible  stones,  the  plowing  is 
begun  with  the  ordinary  drag 
plow.  This  year  a  little  more 
than  21  acres  were  reclaimed 
and  the  plowing  was  awarded 
by  contract  to  three  different 
parties,  and  as  is  shown  in  the 
pictures,  each  undertook  the 
work  in  his  own  manner.  The 
requirements  were  to  plow  deep¬ 
ly  enough  to  bury  the  bulk  of 
the  roots,  the  same  time  turn¬ 
ing  up  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
dirt  that  lay  below  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  afford  some  sort  of  seed 
bed.  This,  however,  was  not  al¬ 
ways  possible,  and  after  plowing, 
a  great  part  of  the  land  looked 
rough  and  uneven,  the  furrows 
being  half  turned  and  a  perfect 
mat  of  small  roots  with,  to  be 
sure,  some  soil  between  them. 
Men  were  set  behind  the  plows 
removing  all  loose  roots  and 
trash,  pulling  the  remaining 
stumps,  then  the  harrows  were 
started,  double  and  single-ac¬ 
tion  Cutaways,  common  and 
plain  disk  harrows,  bush  and 
bog  plows,  all  that  could  be 
mustered  were  put  to  work. 
Roots  and  trash,  continually 
loosened  by  the  harrows,  was 


ANOTHER  WAY  OF  BREAKING  THE  GROUND.  Etc.  55. 


l 


THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  A  NEW  ENGLAND  MEADOW.  Fig.  56. 


ONE  WAY  OF  PLOWING  THE  OLD  FIELD.  Fig.  57. 


piled  up  and  burned,  and  a  few 
harrowings  leveled  the  ground  a 
good  deal,  reducing  greatly  the 
sod,  or  rather  the  mat  of  roots ; 
still  at  seeding  time  things  did 
not  look  very  promising,  and  on 
the  very  morning  when  the  seed¬ 
ing  was  begun,  it  seemed  to  the 
uninitiated,  that  with  another 
year  or  two  of  such  work  the  land 
might  be  worried  into  submis¬ 
sion,  but  under  no  circumstances 
would  a  farmer  have  ventured 
to  entrust  seed  to  such  a  seed 
bed.  But  Mr.  Dummer  had  done 
so  before,  and  this  is  the  very 
point  of  his  contention  that  pro¬ 
fitable  crops  of  hay  can  be 
grown  on  land  thus  treated, 
while  the  final  subduing  of  the 
soil  and  the  reduction  .  of  all 
these  roots  into  humus  and  plant 
food  is  left  to  time  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  solvent  agents.  According 
to  the  land  and  kind  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  the  plow  cannot  always 
reach  below  the  roots  and  bury 
them  out  of  sight.  One  has 
then  to  trust  in  the  soil  between 
the  up-turned  roots  as  affording 
enough  of  a  hold  for  the  seed 
to  start.  The  growing  crop  of 
grass  will  then  stifle  all  attempts 
of  those  roots  to  throw  out 
leaves  and  new  growth. 

Toward  the  end  of  August, 
S00  pounds  of  a  special  seeding- 
down  manure  were  evenly  spread 
with  two  Empire  broadcasters, 
which  did  the  work  well ;  this 
was  harrowed  in  thoroughly  and 
the  seed  sown  with  a  wheelbar¬ 
row  seeder. 

On  land  prepared  in  this  man¬ 
ner  and  well  top-dressed  with 
manure  and  fertilizer,  a  crop  of 
over  zy2  tons  of  hay  was  har¬ 
vested,  plus  a  good  crop  of 
rowen.  This  is  a  far  better 
yield  than  is  usually  obtained  in 
this  section.  In  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  his  increasing  crop  of 
hay,  Mr.  Dummer  has  designed 
a  16-sided  barn.  A  barn  of  this 
shape,  besides  being  easier  and 
cheaper  to  build,  is  thought  to  be 
more  convenient  for  storing  hay 
than  the  ordinary  style  of  barn. 
There  will  be  a  cupola  over  th 
center  in  which  a  windlass  is  to 
be  placed  for  hoisting  up  the 
hay;  it  will  be  driven  by  a  bevel 
gear  with  shaft  extending  to  the 
floor,  with  another  be\  'el  'gear 
connected  to  a  gasoline  engine 
by  a  friction  pulley.  This  will 
do  away  with  a  track,  as  in 
other  barns,  the  traveling  ov  r 
which  consumes  so  much  time 
when  unloading,  for  a  trap  door, 
through  which  the  hay  is  to  he 
hoisted  will  be  used  as  a  chute 
to  slide  the  hay  on  to  which¬ 
ever  bay  one  may  desire.  Mr. 
Dummer  would  like  the  advice 
of  readers  having  had  expei  i- 
ence  in  building  such  a  barn. 

H.  J. 
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DENMARK’S  SMALL  FARMERS. 

A  recent  congress  of  the  “housemen”  or  small  farm¬ 
ers  at  Jutland,  has  adopted  unique  resolutions  regarding 
taxes.  There  were  in  1902  160,000  of  these  small  farm¬ 
ers  occupying  farms  of  one  to  20  acres.  Following  are 
extracts  from  resolutions  adopted: 

“The  small  farmers  make  this  demand:  the  speediest 
possible  abolition  of  every  tariff,  import  and  tax,  direct 
or  indirect,  upon  articles  of  consumption,  that  is,  upon 
food,  clothing,  furniture,  buildings,  farm  implements, 
tools,  machinery,  raw  materials  and  income  gained  by 
labor,  because  all  such  burdens  are  resting  with  undue 
weight  on  labor  and  the  poor  man.”  *  *  *  Instead 

'of  taxes  upon  these  articles  the  “housemen  ’  demand 
that  for  obtaining  public  revenue,  value  of  the  land  be 
taxed  which  is  not  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  single 
individual,  but  is  caused  by  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  community.  *  *  *  We  require  that  such  po¬ 

litical  parties  as  want  our  assistance  must  work  for  a 
tax  reform  of  this  kind  during  the  present  session  of 
the  State  assembly.” 

The  ideas  involved  in  these  resolutions  are  radically 
different  from  what  would  be  expected  of  farmers, 
large  or  small,  in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  expressed  often  among  our  suburban  resi¬ 
dents,  and  are  undoubtedly  based  upon  the  theory  that 
site  or  location  value,  regardless  of  improvements, 
should  be  considered  as  the  primary  source  of  public 
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FERTILIZER  TESTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA . 

What  Chemicals  for  Potatoes. 

Morningside  Farm  is  located  in  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  Bradford  County,  not  far  from  the  New  York- 
State  line.  The  soil  is  chiefly  red  shale.  The  region 
is  one  in  which  commercial  fertilizers  have  as  yet  come 
into  use  but  little.  A  farmer  told  me  only  last  Sum¬ 
mer  that  lie  bad  tried  it,  and  had  called  an  intelligent 
neighbor  to  view  the  crop  with  him,  but  neither  could 
see  any  effect  from  the  fertilizer.  1  his  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  vicinity,  as  I  have 
heard  it  expressed,  modified  by  a  more  or  less  general 
feeling  that  on  buckwheat  fertilizer  may  have  some 
value.  It  should  be  added  that  such  trials  have  appar¬ 
ently  usually  been  made  with  “phosphate,”  which  means 
any  ready-mixed  fertilizer,  and  may  have  almost  any 
sort  of  composition,  except  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  must  be  limited  to  low-priced  materials.  In 
view  of  this  prevailing  opinion  two  simple  trials  .at 
Morningside  Farm  possess  some  interest.  The  first 
was  made  with  potatoes  and  hay  several  years  ago,  on  a 
hillside,  deficient  in  humus,  and  in  a  general  run-down 
condition.  The  trials  included  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the 
rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre,  acid  phosphate  at  the 
rate  of  600  pounds  per  acre,  and  muriate  of  potash  at 
the  rate  of  120  pounds  per  acre.  With  potatoes,  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid  gave  a  heavier  yield  than  all 
three  ingredients  together,  the  increase  over  plots  with¬ 
out  fertilizer  being  about  55  per  cent.  The  yield  from 
all  three  was  nearly  as  good.  With  hay  all  three  gave 
best  results,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  crop,  ten 
bunches  as  against  five,  which  were  not  weighed. 

In  1900  more  careful  tests  were  made  upon  potatoes, 
five  plots  being  used,  as  follows,  each  one-tenth  acre  in 
size:  Plot  1.— No  fertilizer.  Yield  394  pounds.  Vines 
weak  and  scattering.  Size  of  potatoes,  one-half  fair  to 
average;  one-half  small.  Plot  2.— Twenty  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda;  20  pounds  muriate  of  potash.  Yield 
081  pounds.  Vines  stronger  and  healthier.  Size  of 
potatoes,  three-fourths  fair  to  average;  one-fourth  small. 
Plot  3. — Twenty  pounds  nitrate  of  soda;  20  pounds 
tankage ;  40  pounds  basic  slag.  Yield  688  pounds.  Size 
of  potatoes,  average.  Plot  4.— Twenty  pounds  tankage; 
40  pounds  basic  slag;  20  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 
Yield  716  pounds.  Size  of  potatoes,  better  than  No.  3. 
Vines  on  this  plot  appeared  to  ripen  before  any  of 
the  others.  Plot  5. — Twenty  pounds  nitrate  of  soda;  20 
pounds  tankage;  40  pounds  basic  slag;  20  pounds  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash.  Yield  803  pounds.  Size  of  potatoes, 
three-fourths  fine,  one-eighth  good.  ®ne-eighth  small. 
General  growth  and  appearance  of  vines  better  than 
any  of  the  others.  A  poor  streak  of  soil  crossed  this 
plot.  In  regular  field  rows,  eight  rows  without  fertilizer 
yielded  23  bushels.  Eight  rows  with  fertilizer,  at  the 
approximate  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre,  made  up  of 
100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds  tankage,  200 
pounds  basic  slag,  and  100  pounds  muriate  of  potash, 
yielded  48  bushels,  a  little  more  than  double  the 
amount  from  rows  without  fertilizer.  Under  these 
conditions  ail  three  elements  seem  to  be  needed.  Their 
application  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  68  bushels  per  acre.  Apparently  there 
is  no  reason  to  think,  therefore,  that  properly  com¬ 
pounded  fertilizers  are  any  less  valuable  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  region  than  elsewhere. 

None  of  these  results,  however,  begins  to  equal  the 
effect  produced  by  the  remains  of  an  old  stack  of 
buckwheat  straw  found  in  the  field  where  the  first 
tests  were  made.  This  covered  only  a  small  area,  and 


no  estimate  of  the  yield  was  made,  but  I  remember 
digging  one  bill  in  this  space  and  finding  11  fine  large 
potatoes  in  it.  There  was  so  much  vegetable  matter  at 
this  point  that  it  looked  as  though  it  would  be  unfavor¬ 
able  to  plant  growth,  but  the  results  showed  far  other¬ 
wise.  Now,  if  some  wise  man  would  tell  us  how  much 
of  that  result  was  due  to  the  actual  plant  food  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  straw  and  how  much  was  due  to  other 
effects  upon  the  soil,  I  .should  like  to  hear  his  answer. 


HALVES  OF  SPENCER  SEEDLESS  APPLES.  Fig.  58. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  to  put  an  entire  field  into 
that  condition  by  some  feasible  method.  One  lesson 
seems  to  be  plain,  at  all  events,  which  is  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  getting  too  much  vegetable  matter  into 
the  soil,  and  that  we  should  take  every  opportunity 
to  increase  the  supply. 

There  are  some  interesting  and  unsolved  problems 
connected  with  the  use  of  fertilizers  for  potatoes.  One 
of  these  has  to  do  with  the  forms  of  nitrogen  best 
suited  to  the  crop.  Nitrate  of  soda,  as  all  know,  is 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  SEEDLESS  APPLES.  Fig.  59. 

our  most  quickly  available  form.  If  applied  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  is  it  largely  lost  before  the  young  plants  are  in 
a  position  to  make  use  of  it?  The  potato  plant  has  a 
considerable  supply  of  food  upon  which  to  depend  be¬ 
fore  it  needs  to  elaborate  food  for  itself.  Apparently 
it  does  not  need  outside  supplies  so  soon  as  most  other 
plants.  Is  a  slower-acting  form  of  nitrogen  better 
adapted  to  its  needs?  A  general  feeling  prevails  that 
it  is. 

Another  closely  connected  problem  is  the  influence 


TYPICAL  SPENCER  SEEDLESS  APPLES.  Fig.  00. 

of  fertilizers  on  blight.  What  method  of  treatment  will 
best  enable  the  plant  to  ward  off  this  disease?  In  the 
above  tests  the  plants  which  received  no  fertilizer  showed 
decidedly  less  injury  from  this  cause  thai^  those  which 
received  fertilizer.  The  plot  which  received  no  nitro¬ 
gen  except  that  contained  in  the  tankage  was  appar¬ 
ently  more  affected  than  any  of  the  others.  I  know 
one  very  successful  grower  who  believes  that  a  quick- 


AN  “ORIGINAL”  SPENCER  SEEDLESS  TREE.  Fig.  01. 


acting  fertilizer  favors  the  blight,  an  opinion  based 
upon  observation.  He  believes  that  if  nitrate  of  soda 
is  to  be  used  it  should  not  be  applied  until  the  plants 
are  well  developed,  and  suggests  that  at  that  time  it 
might  have  a  favorable  effect  in  this  regard.  If  this 
be  true,  Plot  5  in  the  above  tests  should  have  blighted 
worse  than  Plot  4,  which  was  not  the  case.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  complex  one,  but  none  the  less  important. 

FRED  W.  CARD. 


PLANTING  WALNUTS  AND  ALMONDS. 

I  wish  to  plant  10  acres  to  English  walnuts  and  almonds. 
What  varieties  would  he  best  for  commercial  use?  How  far 
apart  should  the  trees  be  planted?  Would  it  be  best  to 
plant  together,  or  plant  in  different  plots  and  use  peaches 
for  tillers  between  walnuts?  E.  b. 

Asotin,  Wash. 

Walnut  trees  should  not  be,  planted  nearer  than  50 
feet  apart,  for  they  will  eventually  extend  their  branches 
so  as  to  fill  the  intervening  spaces.  A  fruit  or  nut¬ 
bearing  tree  of  any  kind  should  be  given  room  fully  to 
expand  its  branches  laterally  as  well  as  vertically,  that 
the  sunlight  may  reach  the  foliage  on  all  sides  as  well 
as  above.  This  causes  the  proper  development  of  the 
crops  and  this  cannot  be  without  it.  When  the  frees 
are  crowded  'for  air  and  light  their  lower  branches 
dwindle  and  finally  die  in  part,  and  the  rest  assume  an 
upward  tendency.  This  is  all  right  for  a  forest,  but 
not  for  an  orchard,  and  those  who  are  planting  walnut 
trees,  which  should  live  and  bear  for  very  many  years, 
should  not  make  the  mistake  that  many  make  who  plant 
trees  of  a  more  temporary  character.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  crowd  an  apple,  peach  or  prune  tree,  but  the  con¬ 
sequences  with  a  nut  free  are  far  worse,  because  more 
lasting. 

It  is  all  right  to  fill  in  between  the  walnut  trees  with 
others  that  will  bear  early  and  be  ready  for  removal 
with  a  few  years,  but  I  would  not  advise  planting  many 
almond  trees  anywhere  in  Washington.  I  have  seen 
them  in  bearing  there,  but  the  conditions  that  are  re¬ 
quired  for  really  profitable  almond  growing  are  peculiar, 
and  I  do  not  think  exist  there.  I  know  some  almond 
growers  in  Oregon  whose  orchards  I  examined  that 
were  pulling  the  trees  because  they  did  not  pay  as  well 
as  t’hey  should.  The  almond  requires  a  very  dry  sea¬ 
son  when  they  are  maturing  and  the  nuts  dropping  out  of 
the  hulls.  They  should  be  very  clean  and  bright,  and  in 
a  humid  region  this  cannot  be  so,  for  the  almond  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  soft  and  almost  pulpy  covering  which 
holds  moisture  and  discolors  the  enclosed  nuts  in  rainy 
weather.  T  he  fairest  and  most  marketable  almonds  I 
ever  saw,  not  excepting  those  of  California,  were  in 
southern  Utah,  where  the  ripening  season  is  very  dry 
and  the  air  remarkably  pure.  I  would  warn  anyone  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  to  be  very  careful  and  go  slow 
about  going  into  almond  culture.  The  peach,  prune, 
apple  or  pear  would  be  a  good  filler  for  a  walnut  or¬ 
chard.  The  Franquette  and  Mayette  are  the  best  two 
varieties  of  the  walnut  to  plant  anywhere  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Trees  that  have  been  propagated  on  Black  wal¬ 
nut  roots  are  the  best,  but  these  are  almost’  impossible 
to  get.  Next  to  these  seedlings  of  the  first  generation 
from  grafted  trees  should  be  planfed. 

_ H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

BUYING  MILK  BY  FAT  TEST . 

In  your  notes  on  high  grade  milk,  I  notice  that  none 
of  your  correspondents  sells  milk  as  we  do  in  this 
section.  We  sell  to  Whiting  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  who 
have  the  entire  territory  from  Greenwich  on  the  G.  & 
J.  R.  R.  around  to  Buskirk  on  the  B.  and  M.  entirely 
to  themselves.  They  pay  $1.70  per  hundred  pounds  for 
four  per  cent  milk  and  two  cents  per  hundred  more 
for  every  point  over  four  per  cent,  or  two  cents  less 
for  every  point  under;  thus  4.5  milk  would  pay  $1.80. 
This  price,  $1.70,  is  for  December,  which  is  the  highest 
they  have  ever  paid.  The  lowest  for  last  Summer  -was 
94  cents  per  hundred  for  May,  June  and  July  for  four 
per  cent  milk.  Most  of  the  cows  through  here  are 
Holsteins,  full  bloods  and  grades,  although  there  are 
some  Guernsey  herds.  Now,  is  the  two  cents  per  point 
a  sufficient  incentive  to  keep  up  the  test?  Every  morn¬ 
ing  a  sample  is  taken  from  each  farmer’s  milk,  and  put 
in  bottles,  which  are  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  everyone’s  milk  is  kept  separate.  This 
milk  is  then  tested  twice  a  month,  usually  the  fifteenth 
and  thirtieth,  bv  the  man  in  charge  of  the  shipping 
station.  Some  months  there  is  considerable  grumbling 
among  the  farmers  over  their  test,  although  there  is  no 
way  of  telling  whether  they  are  correct  or  not.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  reason  that  the  majority  pay  more  attention 
to  keeping  up  the  flow  of  milk  than  they  do  to  the 
test,  but  I  believe  in  most  cases  the  men  doing  the 
testing  are  honest.  It  seems  as  though  there  should 
be  a  difference  in  the  rate  for  milk  above  four  per  cent 
in  the  Winter,  when  it  is  worth  $1.70  per  hundred,  and 
in  the  Summer  when  it  is  worth  only  94  cents,  but 
the  two  cents  per  hundred  per  point  Winter  or  Summer 
remains  the  same.  Here  is  the  most  objectionable  part 
of  shipping  milk  I  find  you  cannot  raise  hogs  at  a 
profit  without  skim-milk.  We  formerly  had  butter 
factories  to  patronize,  and  the  skim-milk  was  very  handy 
at  feeding  time.  I  have  given  up  breeding  Poland 
Chinas  o-n  this  account. 

My  reason  for  keeping  Poland  Chinas  is  that  if  a 
man  is  selling  his  hogs  alive  I  believe  there  is  more 
money  in  this  breed  than  in  anv  other,  as  they  are 
always  fit  to  go,  and  it  does  not  cost  much  to  make 
them  weigh  200  pounds ;  always  provided  you  have 
the  skim-milk  to  start  the  little  fellows  along.  For 
home  trade  where  you  have  to  dress  them  a  Chester 
White  will  be  more  satisfactory,  as  most  of  the  butchers, 
object  to  a  black  hog,  although  they  dress  almost  as. 
white  as  the  white  ones.  jay  f.  Harrington. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  SPENCER  SEED¬ 
LESS  APPLE. 

Observations  on  the  Spot. 

Part  I. 

During  a  recent  trip  to  Colorado.  I  stopped  at  Grand 
Junction  to  look  over  the  magnificent  country  from 
Fruita  to  Palasade,  and  see  what  I  could  find  out  about 
that  much  exploited  novelty,  the  Spencer  Seedless 
apple.  I  spent  two  hours  at  the  farm  of  John  F.  Spen¬ 
cer,  and  this  is  a  brief  report  of  what  I  saw : 

Mr.  Spencer’s  farm  is  on  a  low 'ridge  about  two  miles 
from  Grand  Junction.  The  orchards  surrounding  the 
house  show  evidence  of  fairly  good  care,  but  are  by  no 
means  in  better  condition  than  the  average  orchard  in 
this  progressive  valley.  Mr.  Spencer  was  not  at  home, 
but  Mrs.  Spencer  took  me  out  to  the  barn,  where  the 
hired  man  was  sorting  over  some  25  bushels  of  Seedless 
apples.  All  of  the  photographs  illustrating  this  article 
were  taken  just  outside  Mr.  Spencer’s  barn. 

I  was  informed  that  all  of  the  best  apples  had  been 
sorted  out  and  sent  to  the  various  agents  who  are 
booming  the  variety  in  other  States.  However,  I  picked 
out  quite  a  number  that  the  man  said  were  as  good  as 
the  average  in  size,  color  and  fairness.  Four  of  these 
are  shown  in  Fig.  GO.  From  these,  and  other  specimens 
that  I  have  seen  exhibited  by  agents,  as  well  as  from 
remarks  by  Colorado  fruit  growers  who  know  the 
variety,  I  feel  that  the  following  description  fairly  re¬ 
presents  it.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  flattened  and 
often  one-sided.  In  the  sun  the  fruit  is  dull  red  nearly 
over  the  entire  surface,  marked  with  many  large  whit¬ 
ish  dots;  in  the  shade  it  is  the  color  of  an  eastern 
Seek-no-Further.  The  color  is  good,  but  not  nearly  as 
bright  and  attractive  as  the  color  of  the  Jonathan,  Gano 
and  Winesap  grown  in  the  same  locality. 

On  examining  the  -fruit  one  immediately  notices  the 
calyx  end,  or  “navel,”  as  it  is  called.  The  calyx  tube, 
instead  of  being  short  as  in  ordinary  varieties,  is  long 
and  broad,  and  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  fruit  in 
many  specimens.  I  cut  several  fruits  in  which  it  was 
over  an  inch  long.  There  seem  to  be  two  sets  of  calyx 
lobes.  The  outer  lobes  are  long,  hairy  and  leathery. 
Alternating  with  these  are  thick,  fleshy  lobes  which 
point  inward.  Sometimes  a  short  rudimentary  set  of 
calyx  lobes  appears  further  inside. 

I  cut  open  25  or  20  fruits  to  investigate  the  “seed¬ 
less”  character  of  this  novelty.  Figs.  58-59  tell  the  story. 
In  over  half  of  these  I  found  from  two  to  five  seeds, 
although  most  of  them  were  shrunken.  But  what  inter¬ 
ested  me  most  was  that  in. over  three-fourths  of  the 
specimens  that  I  examined  the  cores  .were  apparently 
well  developed.  1  chewed  on  them  hopefully  but  the 
tough  partitions  that  separate  the  cells  of  the  core  got 
between  my  teeth  and  were  just  as  obnoxious  as  those 
in  the  core  of  a  Yankee  Baldwin.  Some  specimens 
have  more  core  than  others,  but  all  that  I  saw  had 
enough  core  to  require  the  use  of  a  corer  on  them  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  into  the  baking  pan. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  apples  were  wormy,  al¬ 
though  they  had  been  sprayed.  Even  the  hired  man, 
who  is  enthusiastic  over  the  apple,  admitted  that  it  was 
•  even  more  likely  to  get  wormy  than  other  sorts.  This 
could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  large  calyx  offers  a 
snug  hiding  place  for  insects.  I  found  the  flavor  of 
the  best  specimens  to  be  mild  sub-acid  and  the  texture 
rather  tough  and  woody.  I  would  consider  it  consid¬ 
erably  below  medi¬ 
ocrity  in  quality.  It 
does  not  compare 
favorably  with  Rome 
Beauty  and,  in  my 
judgment,  is  no  better 
than  a  Colorado- 
grown  Gano ;  but 
some  people,  better 
judges  than  myself, 
rank  it  higher.  In 
season  the  fruit 
would  be  classed  as 
midwinter  to  late 
Winter.  It  is  appar¬ 
ently  a  good  keeper. 

The  specimens  I 
brought  back  with 
me  have  stood  up 
well  under  abuse,  proving  its  claims  in  this  regard. 

In  regard  to  the  “seedless”  character  of  the  fruit. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  if  the  trees  are  surrounded  with 
other  varieties,  as  are  those  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  orchard, 
they  will  have  some  seeds,  and  these  I  saw  certainly 
did ;  but  that  if  the  trees  are  planted  alone,  so  that  no 
pollen  from  another  variety  can  reach  the  blossoms,  no 
seeds  will  be  formed.  I  saw  a  picture  of  the  blossoms 
and  verified  what  the  picture  showed  by  inquiry  of  a 
man  who  has  examined  the  blossoms  carefully.  The 
blossoms  have  no  petals,  apparently  not  even  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  petals.  Neither  have  they  any  well  developed 
stamens.  There  are  often  rudimentary  stamens,  but 


no  pollen  is  produced;  hence,  if  the  blossoms  need 
pollen  in  order  to  set  fruit,  the  variety  must  be  planted 
with  other  sorts.  Perhaps  it  does  not;  that  would  be 
an  interesting  point  to  discover.  Another  peculiarity  is 
that  there  are  12  to  15  pistils,  usually  15,  instead  of 
five,  as  in  the  blossoms  of  most  other  varieties. 

I  went  into  the  orchard  to  see  the  25  or  more  “orig¬ 
inal”  trees  They  are  apparently  about  14  years  old 
and  are  of  good  habit  and  average  vigor  although  in¬ 
clined  to  be  a  little  straggling,  as  the  picture  shows, 
Fig.  61.  The  new  wood  had  been  mostly  cut  off  to  be 
used  for  propagation.  The  trees  looked  as  though  they 
had  borne  good  crops,  and  I  learned  from  other  sources 
that  they  bear  moderate  crops,  not  as  heavy  as  Gano 


“TIIE  BROOK  BENEATH  THE  SNOW.”  Fig.  62. 


and  Jonathan,  and  that  they  come  into  bearing  about 
as  early  as,  but  no  later  than  these  varieties  do  in  this 
locality. 

I  returned  from  my  visit  feeling  that  so  far  as  the 
tree  in  concerned  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple  is  all  right, 
but  that  the  fruit  itself  does  not  possess  the  essential 
points  of  a  profitable  market  variety.  It  is  interesting 
and  unique,  and  may  be  the  progenitor  of  something 
valuable  in  the  future,  but  of  itself  I  do  not  consider 
it  worthy  of  commercial  planting.  The  information 
concerning  this  variety  that  1  gleaned  from  interviews 
with  Colorado  fruit  growers  will  be  presented  in  a 
following  article.  s.  w.  fletcher. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  LETTUCE. 

Can  Boston  head  lettuce  he  raised  on  sandy  loam?  If  so, 
what  culture  is  needed?  What  kind  of  seed,  and  where  can 
It  be  obtained?  When  and  how  should  it  be  sown?  What 
fertilizers?  What  should  it  yield?  It  is  grown  exten¬ 
sively  on  muck,  and  I  would  like  to  learn  its  culture  on 
upland.  a.  H.  p.  , 

New  York. 

Where  choice  can  be  had  a  rich  sandy  loam  should 
always  be  selected  for  growing  lettuce  of  all  kinds. 
When  grown  on  clayey  soils  it  is  usually  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  diseases  and  blight,  such  as  leaf  burn,  a  decay¬ 
ing  disease  at  the  heart,  at  the  very  critical  time  when 
forming  the  heads.  Another  very  troublesome  and  dis¬ 
couraging  disease  is  the  leaf  drop,  so  named  by  growers 
because  of  its  peculiar  habits.  This  much-dreaded  dis¬ 
ease  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  beds  that  are 
apparently  in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition,  when  sud¬ 
denly  and  without  any  indications  the  leaves  will  all 


drop  flat  upon  the  ground ;  the  plant  will  then  wilt  and 
die  at  once.  This  disease,  however,  is  more  trouble¬ 
some-  where  the  crop  is  forced  in  glasshouses  or  by 
other  artificial  means.  Dog-eared  lettuce  is  also  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  our  lettuce  beds ;  this  sometimes  cuts 
down  the  average  yield  to  some  extent.  The  leaves  in¬ 
stead  of  folding  into  heads  as  they  should  do,  will 
form  straight,  imperfect  hard  ribs,  slightly  burned  on 
the  edges  suggesting  to  us  the  appearance  of  dogs’  ears 
when  neatly  cut.  The  cause  of  these  diseases  is  not 
always  known,  but  they  are  always  more  troublesome 
on  clay  soil  or  poorly  drained  lands.  It  is  therefore 
very  important  to  select  suitable  soils  for  lettuce  grow¬ 
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ing,  for-  it  is  without  doubt  a  money  crop  for  the  skil¬ 
ful  grower,  but  a  source  of  annoyance  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  even  loss,  to  those  who  are  not  close  observ¬ 
ing  in  the  management  of  their  beds.  In  fact,  success¬ 
ful  lettuce  growing  is  more  of  an  art  than  a  science, 
and  it  does  seem  that  a  certain  amount  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  is  altogether  necessary  to  grow  and  market  a 
crop  of  good  lettuce. 

As  before  stated,  the  soil  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  consider.  The  market  gardener  who  has 
a  variety  of  soils  and  situations  may  make  such  selec¬ 
tions  as  most  favorable  for  its  cultivation.  I  have  seen 
certain  sandy  soils  where  lettuce  would  appear  to  be 
immune  from  all  diseases,  and  a  crop  could  be  grown 
for  a  number  of  years  without  change  of  soil.  Grow¬ 
ing  lettuce  for  market,  the  plants  are  usually  grown 
from  seed  sown  in  open  ground  late  in  September,  trans¬ 
planted  into  cold  frames  by  the  end  of  October.  Win¬ 
tered  over  in  this  way  they  can  be  planted  out  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  Spring.  Set  the  plants 
10  or  .12  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  at  the  same  time,  and  for  a 
succession  every  two  weeks  thereafter  until  September. 
Thin  the  plants  to  a  stand  of  12  inches;  cultivate  often 
and  thoroughly.  The  ground  should  be  heavily  man¬ 
ured  with  stable  manure  for  best  results.  Where  this 
has  been  omitted  the  plants  should  be  side-dressed  with 
nitrate  of  soda  at  least  twice  during  the  season  of 
growth.  The  best  variety  is  perhaps  Big  Boston ;  this 
variety  for  general  use  is  more  extensively  grown  than 
all  others.  The  seed  may  be  obtained  from  any  reliable 
seed  house ;  large  growers,  however,  prefer  to  know 
where  their  seed  is  grown,  and  what  to  depend  upon. 
Varieties  of  lettuce  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  a 
large  majority  of  them  are  of  little  value,  and  should 
not  be  grown  except  for  trial.  T.  M.  white. 

New  Jersey. 


FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM  AGAIN. 

That  Mrs.  Ives’s  article,  pages  957-958,  represents 
conditions  so  true,  as  found  in  any  New  England 
town,  is  my  only  excuse  for  further  discussing  the 
matter.  Yes,  overwork  for  all  does  not  make  the  farm 
home  pleasant  or  enjoyable.  And  how  many  sweet- 
tempered  and  pleasant  people  can  be  found  in  that 
class?  Either  it  is  the  fault  of  the  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  for  a  fair  living  by  the  average  New  England 
farm,  or  it  is  the  fault  of  the  farmers  themselves,  that 
conditions  are  such  that  few  wish  to  go  upon  outlying 
farms  and  make  long  hours  of  labor,  when  other  occu¬ 
pations  offer  more  of  leisure  and  better  pay.  Until 
farmers  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  must  demand 
prices  for  their  products  which  will  give  themselves 
and  their  help  as  good  wages  as  other  occupations  they 
will  occunv  both  socially  and  financially  a  position  which 
will  not  encourage  the  younger  generation  to  adopt 
farming.  Neither  have  I  any  sympathv  with  those  who 
advocate  cheap  labor.  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  and  who 
would  in  time  bring  the  small  and  poor  farmers  to  their 
own  level  and  make  the  conditions  for  large  and  exten¬ 
sive  farming  much  more  favorable  than  at  present. 
Too  long  hours  of  manual  labor  with  little  rest,  or 
recreation  for  himself  or  family,  has  made  farm  life  on 
many  a  farm  a  life  of  grinding  toil,  with  little  to  en¬ 
courage  or  make  life  worth  living.  '  Such  conditions 
make  men  lack  confidence  both  in  themselves  and  their 
business.  It  makes  them  look  up  and  cringe  before  others 

who  occupy  more  fav¬ 
orable  positions  in 
the  community,  and 
instead  of  depending 
upon  themselves, 
which  makes  men 
brave,  self-reli  a  n  t, 
forceful,  run  after 
somebody’s  else  re¬ 
flected  moonshine.  We 
can  illustrate  it  best 
by  a  true  incident. 
At  a  farmers’  club 
meeting  they  dis¬ 
cussed  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  on  farm  proper¬ 
ty.  We  have  in 
mind  two  farmers 
who  made  themselves 
the  champions  of  the  poor  laboring  man,  and  compared 
his  better  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labor  with  other 
countries,  etc.  At  the  next  meeting  a  resolution  was 
made  in  favor  of  60  hours  of  labor  with  the  necessary 
chores  on  Sunday  making  a  legal  week’s  work  on  the 
farm.  Both  the  speakers  of  the  previous  meeting  op¬ 
posed  such  a  law,  stating  if  they  could  not  work  their 
help  more  than  10  hours  a  day  they  could  not  make 
their  farms  pay.  The  writer  said  then  and  will  repeat 
it  now  that  a  farm  which  will  not  support  a  family  on 
10  hours  of  labor  a  day  would  better  be  abandoned 
and  grow  up  to  woodland,  which  will  pay  a  profit  on 
its  growth,  even  be  it  a  small  one.  R.  Q.  heap, 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
tbe  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Exterminating  Osage  Orange. 

W.  A.  F.,  Homewood,  Pa. — Will  you  tell 
me  how  I  can  prevent,  an  Osage  orange  hedge 
fence  from  sprouting  after  cutting  it  off,  or 
how  can  I  best  exterminate  it? 

Ans. — The  only  practical  way  to  ex¬ 
terminate  Osage  orange  when  used  for 
hedging  or  other  purposes  is  thoroughly 
to  grub  out  the  stumps  after  cutting  off 
the  tops.  As  long  as  the  stubs  remain  in 
the  ground  they  are  likely  to  sprout,  but 
when  grubbed  out  they  usually  cease  to 
give  further  trouble. 

Water-Glass  Eggs. 

J.  V.,  0 /nee i/o,  X.  Y. — In  all  you  have  said 
about  water  glass  for  eggs  you  have  not  said 
what  per  cent  to  make  it.  1  have  put  down 
some  and  use  one  part  water  glass  and  nine 
parts  water.  Can  tills  lie  used  over  again? 
Can  tlie  eggs  be  taken  out  and  packed  away 
dry  ? 

Ans. — We  have  stated  very  particularly 
several  times  that  the  ordinary  or  stand¬ 
ard  water  glass  solution  should  be  di¬ 
luted  with  about  nine  times  its  bulk  of 
water.  You  are  using  the  correct  propor¬ 
tion  and  should  have  no  trouble  in  keep¬ 
ing  your  eggs.  We  have  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  water  glass  may  be  used 
over  the  second  year  if  boiled  a  tew  min¬ 
utes  and  allowed  to  cool  before  the  eggs 
are  placed  in.  The  eggs  keep  from  10 
days  to  two  weeks,  according  to  the 
weather,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  so¬ 
lution,  but  we  would  not  recommend  them 
to  be  packed  away  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  should  be  used  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  being  taken  out. 

Wind-Break  for  Ohio. 

H.  8.  J.,  Stella,  Ohio. — I  wish  to  plant 
something  for  a  wind-break  on  the  north  side 
of  my  house  and  barn.  I  am  60  miles  north 
of  the  Ohio  River,  in  Wlnton  Co.,  Ohio. 
The  soil  where  I  wisli  to  plant  is  a  dark 
sand,  underlaid  witli  lire  clay  and  is  very 
fertile ;  in  fact,  it  is  now  a  garden,  slopes 
to  the  northwest  and  is  very,  very  wet. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  where  I  wish  to 
plant  the  wind-break  is  al>out  13  feet  lower 
than  the  foundation  land  of  my  house. 
I’leasc  tell  me  what  to  plant,  what  size,  how 
far  apart,  and  what  time  to  plant? 

Ans. — Probably  the  best  tree  for  you  to 
use  as  a  wind-break  in  your  situation 
would  be  Norway  spruce  in  sizes  four  to 
five  feet  high,  set  in  a  double  row  about 
12  feet  apart  each  way,  of  course,  alter¬ 
nating  the  trees  in  the  second  row  with 
those  in  the  first,  or  in  other  words, 
breaking  joints.  They  arc  best  planted  in 
early  May.  There  arc  other  excellent 
trees,  the  native  Red  pine  is  one  and  the 
native  hemlock  another,  but  they  are  more 
expensive  and  less  readily  procured. 

Winter  Rhubarb;  Orris  Roots. 

H.  II.,  Ferguson,  Mo. — 1.  Where  can  1  get 
25  cents  a  pound  for  Winter  rhubarb?  Can 
I  plant  seeds  of  Victoria  and  Llnnfeus  and 
raise  plants  in  two  years  fit  for  the  cellar 
growth?  Is  the  Crimson  Winter  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  available?  So  much  has  been  learned 
since  your  book  has  been  published  I  want 
the  latest  information  if  possible  and  avail¬ 
able.  St.  Louis  prices  are  80  cents  per 
hundred  stalks.  2.  A  Florida  party  adver¬ 
tises  orris  roots  as  bringing  more  revenue 
than  ginseng.  Do  you  know  what,  its  last 
prices  are? 

Ans. — 1.  You  cannot  be  certain  of  finding 
a  market  anywhere  that  will  pay  you  25 
cents  a  pound  for  Winter-grown  rhubarb. 
It  usually  retails  in  this  city  in  one-half 
pound  bunches  at  10  cents.  The  grow¬ 
ers  do  not,  probably,  get  more  than  10 
or  12  cents  a  pound.  Our  experience  has 
shown  that  Victoria  and  Linnaeus  rhubarb 
needs  at  least  three  or  four  years’  growth 
from  the  seed  to  make  clumps  strong 
enough  for  Winter  forcing.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  has 
turned  out  to  be  of  no  value  whatever 
for  Winter  forcing.  2.  We  do  not  know 
what  orris  roots  are  selling  for  in  this 
city  now.  In  1903  a  half  million  pounds 
were  imported  at  $26,000,  which  would 
bring  the  price  for  the  dried  imported 


root  -to  a  trifle  over  20  cents  a  pound. 
It  is  claimed  that  American  grown  orris 
root  is  more  valuable,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  this  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  or  not. 

Lard  for  Scale;  Hardiness  of  Privet. 

H  8.,  Limaville,  Ohio. — 1.  Does  bog's  lard 
kill  San  .TosC*  scale  as  it  does  all  other  lice? 
If  so,  would  it  injure  a.  young  fruit  tree  to 
be  covered  with  it  from  live  to  10  minutes? 
Lard  kills  other  lice  instantly.  2.  Is  the 
California  privet  perfectly  hardy  in  north¬ 
eastern  Oh  To? 

Ans.— 1.  Hog’s  lard,  like  any  other 
grease,  will  kill  San  Jose  scale.  Oils  and 
fats  kill  insects  by  filling  up  the  breathing 
pores  and  thus  choking  them  to  death, 
but  in  practice  lard  has  been  found  very 
injurious  to  fruit  trees.  It  clogs  the  bark 
and  often  penetrates  enough  to  kill  the 
young  wood.  It  is  much  safer  to  make 
an  emulsion  of  kerosene  or  petroleum 
with  water  by  dissolving  a  pound  of 
hard  soap  in  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
beating  or  churning  in  a  quart  of  kero¬ 
sene.  Trees  sprayed  or  wiped  with  this 
solution  are  not  likely  to  be  harmed  and 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  rid  of  the  scale.  I  he 
best  treatment  for  the  San  Jose  scale, 
however,  is  thoroughly  to  spray  in  the 
Fall  or  Spring  when  the  leaves  are  off 
with  lime  and  sulphur,  or  one  of  the 
soluble  oils.  This  treatment  appears  to 
be  quite  certain  and  has'ncver  banned  the 
trees  in  our  experience.  2,  California 
privet  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  en¬ 
tirely  hardy  in  northwestern  Ohio.  It  is 
hardy  here,  near  the  sea  coast  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  but  further  in¬ 
land  it  occasionally  kills  to  the  ground 
during  a  very  severe  Winter. 


Mick  and  Trices. — On  page  58  Mr.  Ditch¬ 
ings  recommends  wire  netting  around  trees 
as  a  protect  ion  against  mice.  Our  mice  must 
lie  different  from  these,  as  .they  burrow  under 
the  surface  and  dig  out  holes  around  the 
roots  of  trees.  I  am  trying  cinders  from  the 
railroad;  have  cleared  away  a  space  around 
the  trees  and  put  there  a  mound  of  1  lie 
cinders.  Mr.  Vergon  advises  this,  and  I 
hope  it  may  work.  I  hope  to  put  out  poison 
also.  M.  i„  r. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 
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THERE'S 

FARMING 

If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  Thk  Rubai,  Nkw-Yokkkr 
who  is  interested  in  fanning  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Homo 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Hardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  Goiiego  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  18.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


NORTHERN 

GROWN 


Seeds 

FOR  ALL  CLIMATES 

farliesf.  Most  Productive,  Hardiest 

MAY f  HID  NURSIRllVMOiT  MQBTHCRM  IM  AhlRlCA  i 

fjAROr  SHRUBS, PLANTS, ROSES.' 
FRUITS  and  ornamental  TREES 


Send  for  Copy  of 
our  Grand  1907 
Catalog.  IT  IS 


L.L.MAY  C-CO  ST.  PAUL  ,  MINN? 


FREE 


FREE  $1  PREMIUM 
^  ONLY  TO  BUYERS  OF 

TERLING  SEED 

FREE  132 -Page  Catalog  P 

Writ©  today  for  most  interesting  and  re¬ 
liable  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Soed 
Catalog  published.  Explains  how, on  page 
2,  buy  era  get  11  varieties  of  Flower  and  I 
Vegetable  Seeds,  worth  $1 — FREE 

NOBTIIRCP,  KING  A  OO. 

til  Hennepin  Ave. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


SBELL’S 

BANNER  SEED 

COLLECTION 

52 *  WORTH  FOR 

To  Introduce  our  tested 
Northern  grown  seeds  to 
thousands  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  we  will  send  this  Ban¬ 
ner  Collection  worth  62c  for 
20c.  It  consists  of  one  packet 
eaoh:— Premo  Sweet  Corn; 
Lightning  Express  Cabbage; 

Veri first  Lettuce;  Crimson 
Giant  Radish;  June  Pink  To¬ 
mato:  Mixed  Cucumber;  De 
troit  Dark  Red  Beet  and 
Emerald  Gem  Muskmeion. 

Entire  Collection  20c; 
postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

I  lA\  8. M.  Isbell  &  Co  ' 

131  Pearl  8t. 

Jacitaon.Mich. 


SHELL’S 

EARLY  BIRD 


.Beautiful  color  and  shape, 
excellent  quality,  tender, 

Juicy  and  crisp;  never  be¬ 
comes  pithy.  Best  radish 
for  home  use  or  for  market. 

The  “Early  Bird”  Is  the 
earliest,  finest  flavored, 
handsomest,  red  turnip  radish 
known.  Send  120  to  pay  for  ps 
lng  and  postage  we  will  send 
a  large  package  of ‘‘Early  Bird1' |0|» 
Radish  Hoed  worth  15c,  and  our 
seed  catalog.  Catalog  alone  free. 

8.  M.  IBBELL  &  00. 

131  Pearl  Street  Jackson,  Mich, 


I  “E  AR.LI  BELL’ 

RED  TOMATO 

k  Every  family  should  plant 
ktha  “Earlibell”— the 
1  finest  extra  early  red 
I  tomato  ever  introduc- 
J  ed.  Earliest,  smooth- 
Fest,  heaviest  yielding, 

'best  quality  tomato  l! 

J  grown;  ripens  uniform- 
|ly  firm,  delicious  fruit 
I  Send  12c,  we  will  send  a 
|  large  package  of  “Ear- 
I ilbell”  Tomato  Seed  IAO 
I  worthl5c,  and  seed  catalog, 

| Catalog  free.  8.  M.  Isbell  &  Ci  . 

31  Pearl  St„  Jackson,  Mioh. 


ALL  FOR  30c 


UUUCUUGH  in  nr; 

you  get  it  for  3(ic,  if  yo 

6.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  131  IPe 


Send  30c,  silver  or 
stamps,  we  will 
send  you  one  of 
our  Banner  Collections;  a  large  package 
“Karly  Itird’’  Radish,  also  large  pack¬ 
age  of  “Knrllbell”  Tomato,  and  will  in¬ 
clude  our  large  atalogfreo.  This  entire 
collection  of  tested  seeds  is  worth  82c— 
ou  order  at  once, 
earl  St.  Jackson, Mich. 
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.Mass. 


Let  Us  Help  You 

Let  us  help  you  make  your  planting  a 
success.  Our  seed  experience  of  over 
fifty  years  enables  us  to  give  you  expert 
advise  on  the  raising  of  various  vege¬ 
tables.  This  you  will  find  scattered 
through  our  catalog.  You  need  good 
seed  to  start  with.  We  raise  and  sell 
only  that  kind,  and  guarantee  all  we 
sell  to  be  fresh  and  reliable. 

j.  J.  H.  GREGORY^KS^^Marblehead,  | 


Wheeler’s 


ARE  SOLD  ON 
HONOR.  TRY  THEM. 

For  10c.  E.S 

of  the  following  col¬ 
lections1 

6  pkts.  GIA  NT  NASTU RTIUM8, 
different  colors;  or5  pkts.  MAM¬ 
MOTH  ASTERS,  different  colors; 
or  6  pkts.  LARGE  FLOWERING 
SWEET  PEAS,  different  colors;  or 
6  pkts.  GIANT  PANSIES,  different 
colors;  or  6  pkts.  PERFECTION 
PINKS,  different  colors. 

All  five  collections  for  40c.  Oar  Superb  100  p»g« 
__  seed  and  Boaa  Catalogue  la  frea.  Send  for  It  to-day. 

^K^KIDf^^^VnmKLElLScodaman^l^ln^t^IlrtdgeporqConn^ 


Innn  Bu.  Big4  Oats,  55  ets.  per  bu.:  spelts  75 
■  UUU  cts.;  Early  Wliiteeap  Corn,  $1.  Bags  free. 

J.  8.  TILTON,  Norwalk,  O. 


SEED  OATS 


THAT  BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Pure  Bred — Thoroughly  matured  and  well  dried;  hand 
picked,  sorted  and  selected;  tested  and  best  quality; 
yields  20  to  40  bu.  more  per  acre  than  ordinary  sorts, 
and  has  often  made  100  bushels  per  acre. 

Try  some  of  our  new  Im¬ 
proved  varieties  this  year. 
They  are  bright,  clean  and 
pure  stock;  are  hardier, 
more  vigorous  and  yield  better;  strictly  Iowa  grown 
new  crop,  at  low  prices.  Our  big  annual  Illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of  all  Farm  and  Garden  seeds  mailed. 
FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

BATEKINS*  SEED  HOUSE.  •  SHENANDOAH.  10WA. 

Big  Money 
In  Early  Potatoes 

1  Potatoes  grown  from  Northern  Seed 
are  always  earliest.  They  yield,  look, 
cook  and  taste  best  and  bring  best  price. 
Our  Early  Petoskey  matures  two  weeks 
ahead  of  any  Southern  seed.  A  new 
potato,  nice  size,  round,  smooth,  cooks 
perfectly,  fine  flavor.  Three  Big  Petos- 
keys  and  our  new,  150  page, 
seed  catalog,  describing  25 
other  choice  potatoes,  by 
mail  for  25c..  Catalog 
alone,  free,  if  ordered 
quick. 

BARLING  &  BEAHAN, 
313  Michigan  Bt.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


«1DEN  NUfifiET 

TOMATO, 

•"THIS  grand  novelty  Is  a  real  gold  nug- 
1  get  in  value.  Wonderfully  prolific; 
each  plant  boars  150  to  200  fruit..  Rich 
golden  yellow  color,  delicious  fiavor  and 
very  solid.  We  are  offering: 

$25.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

to  the  persons  growing  the  greatest  number 
of  fruits  on  a  single  plant.  Seed  Bells  at  20  cents 
i  packet,  but  I?  you  mention  this  paper,  we  will 

—  -  send  a  Prize  Competitor’s  package  of  25 

seeds  for  two  2-cent  stamps,  with 
privilege  of  competing  for 
prizes.  Large,  Illustrated 
catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  FREE. 

IOWA  SEED  CO., 

Dos  Molnos,  Iowa. 


A  BIG  CARDEN 


on  our  I 


The  year  of  1906  was  one  of  prodigal  plenty 
^  §et*(l  farms.  N ever  before  dief vege¬ 

table  and  farm  seeds  return  such 
enormous  yields. 

Now  we  wish  to  pain  200,000  new 
customers  tliisyear  and  hence  offer 
for  12c  postpaid 

1  pkg.  (harden  City  Boot  •  -  lOo 
1  44  Farlient  Kip©  Cnhhag©  •  lOo 
1  44  Karl’t  Emerald  Cucumber  16© 

1  44  La  Crons©  Market  Lottnc©  15a 
1  44  13  Day  Kadi*h  -  •  -  10a 
1  44  Mu©  Mood  Tomato  •  •  16o 
I  44  Juicy  Turnip  -  -  -  -  10a 
1000  bcriicU  ploriouidy  beauti¬ 
ful  flower  seeds  -  -  -  -  -  15a 
Total  IU.00 

Allforl2c  postpaid  in  orderto  intro¬ 
duce  our  warranted  seeds,  and  if  you 
will  send  ICo  we  will  add  one  package 
of  Berliner  Earliest  Cauliflower,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  mammoth  plant, 
nursery  stock,  vegetable  and  farm 
seed  and  tool  catalog. 

This  catalog  is  mailed  free  to  all 
^intending  purchasers.  Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.. 
La  Crosse,  Wit. 


CLOVER  SEED,  TRUE  MAMMOTH, 
MEDIUM,  ALSIKE,  ALFALFA,  also 
TIMOTHY  ami  SEED  OATS.  Pure  clean 
trustworthy  seeds  direct  to  farmers. 

O.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  -  -  Medina,  Ohio. 


—  Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamplos,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  “23"  on  growing. 

J.  E.  Wing  &,  Bros.,  Box  23,  m£$£ZtL°' 


ALFALFA 


FOIt  SALE— Crimson  Glover  Seed,  $4. 50  bushel. 

Red  Glover  Seed,  $7.50  and  #8.00  bushel. 
Onion  sets,  82.00  and  $2.50  bushel,  Cow  Peas 
$".50  to  $£.75  bushel.  Joiivph  K.  iloUmiil,  Milford,  11,1. 


OATS 


Sensation — 123  bti.  per  acre,  lt’a  a  win¬ 
ner.  Also  Seed  Corn.  8ampleB  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Theo.  Burt  &  Son 8, Melrose, Ohio 


“Good  as  Gold” 


Eye  [©]  wherever  it  appears  in 


This  mark  [O]  now  called  a  bull’s  ey  <was  used  by 
the  ancient  alchemists  to  represent  gold.  If  you  want 
the  choicest  vegetables  you  should  follow  the  Bull’s 


BURPEE’S  Farm  Annual  for  1907 

the  “Silent  Salesman  ”  of  the  world’s  largest  mail-order  seed  trade.  An  Elegant 
New  Book  of  200  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  Cppdc  O  t*r»W 

from  photographs,  it  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  OCCUo  llldL  Vil  KJ  W 

It  describes  Grand  Novelties  in  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  of  unusual  importance,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  If  interested,  WRITE  TO-DAY,  and  the  Book  is  yours. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


SEEDS 


SEEDS 


SEEDS 


THEILM  ANN’S  carry  a  full  line  Qf  ONION  SEED  for  Sets  and  Large  Onions.  We 'can  please  you, 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue,  TH1ELWANN  8 LEO  C/O.,  Erie,  i 
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THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

[A  paper  read  by  Willard  Hopkins,  of  Ni¬ 
agara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  before  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society. J 

Are  we  doing  our  best  to  control  it  ?  I 
often  think  if  Will  Carlton  were  compelled 
to  spray  some  of  our  western  New  York  ap¬ 
ple  orchards  40  or  50  feet  high,  he  would 
sing  out,  “Let  blight  or  fungus,  storm  or 
tempest,  on  our  apple  orchards  fall,  but  for 
first-class  ruination  trust  the  scale  against 
them  all.”  You  combine  all  the  pests  that 
have  attacked  our  apple  orchards  for  the 
last  50  years,  and  they  will  not- equal  the 
ravages  of  this  little  Insect.  Now  are  we 
doing  our  best  to  control  it?  I  say  em¬ 
phatically,  no.  From  a  few  Isolated  infesta¬ 
tions  six  or  seven  years  ago  in  western  New 
York  orchards  there  is  not  a  county,  and  we 
have  no  assurance  that  there  is  a  township, 
that  has  escaped.  How  has  this  been 
brought,  about?  Principally  through  the 
planting  of  Infested  nursery  stock.  We, 
the  Empire  State,  the  wealthiest  and  the 
most,  generous  State  in  the  Union,  appro¬ 
priating  one  hundred  and  one  million  of 
dollars  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Ca¬ 
nal  for  the  convenience  and  profit  of  the 
great  grain  growing  States  of  the  West; 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  highways,  and  six  years  ago  we, 
as  apple  and  fruit  growers,  representing  an 
Investment  of  millions  of  dollars,  realizing 
that  if  our  orchards  were  not  exterminated 
they  would  he  very  much  less  profitable, 
asked  our  Governor,  our  Senators,  our 
members  of  assembly,  our  commissioner  of 
agriculture  for  relief  by  providing  that  all 
nursery  stock  before  being  offered  for  sale 
should  be  properly  fumigated.  They  said 
this  San  Jose  scale  is  a  fake,  but  they  al¬ 
lowed  us  the  picayune  sum  of  $2,500  to  pro¬ 
vide  12  inspectors  to  advise  with  and  edu¬ 
cate  the  orchardists  of  the  State  to  inspect 
trees  infested  with  black  knot,  peach  trees 
with  small  peach  and  yellows,  and  the  her¬ 
culean  task  of  thoroughly  Inspecting  seventy 
million  nursery  trees  and  shrubs,  compelling 
the  destroying  of  all  trees  that  are  rotten 
with  the  scale,  and  the  fumigation  of  those 
that  were  not  quite  so  bad,  before  giving  a 
clean  certificate.  What  a  farce  this  inspec¬ 
tion  proves  to  be  I  Almost  every  Infestation 
has  been  traced  back  to  the  Infested  trees 
from  the  nurseries. 

I  have  seen  trees  sent  out  the  past  year 
by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  nurs¬ 
eries  in  the  State,  where  you  would  find  at 
least,  a  thousand  scale  on  an  individual  pear 
or  apple  tree.  Now,  many  advise  you,  who 
are  not  already  Infested,  to  plant  only  trees 
from  responsible  nurseries,  who  will  guar¬ 
antee  them  properly  fumigated,  op  none  at 
all.  After  this,  if  our  representatives  at  Al¬ 
bany  don't  hear  us,  let  us  call  a  little  loud¬ 
er,  they  can't  hear  a  whisper.  Have  any  of 
you  heard  about  the  man  who  misrepresented 
us  from  the  Thirty-fourth  District  in 
Washington?  We  sent  a  fellow  after  him 
who  took  the  cow  by  the  horns,  and  told  the 
other  fellow  to  come  home,  and  he  Is  com¬ 
ing. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  in¬ 
fested  orchards?  I  will  cite  you  a  little  of 
our  personal  experience.  We  have  had  the 
scale  noticeably  in  our  orchards  for  the  last 
seven  years,  and  we  have  been  fighting  It 
ever  since,  commencing  with  whale-oil  soap, 
kerosene  emulsion,  kerowater,  crude  petro¬ 
leum  and  sulphur  and  lime  water,  with  va¬ 
ried  success  and  failure.  We  have  between 
three  and  four  hundred  acres  of  orchards  of 
all  kinds,  and  have  found  our  big  apple 
orchards  very  difficult  to  treat.  We  have 
taken  the  upper  story  off  about  10  feet,  so 
they  were  more  get-atable,  and  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  getting  apples  clean  enough  to 
sell  readily  for  $2  per  barrel  last  Fall.  We 
have  concluded  to  use  one  year  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  put  on  just  as  the  buds  are  opening 
with  the  very  finest  spray,  following  the 
next  year  with  sulphur  and  lime,  and  let 
our  experiment  stations  thoroughly  test  all 
these  patent  medicines  before  we  use  them 
in  a  commercial  way. 

To  sum  up  the  apple  business  where  or¬ 
chards  are  Infested  with  the  scale  and  un¬ 
treated,  the  first  year  a  scare;  the  second, 
you  barrel  most  of  the  apples;  the  third, 
evaporator  and  canning  factory;  fourth, 
cider  mill ;  fifth,  woodpile  and  sawmill.  I 
predict  that  within  a  very  few  years  from 
one-third  to  one-half  the  apple  orchards  In 
tlie  State  will  have  disappeared.  Orchards 
belonging  to  widows  and  orphans,  those 
worked  by  Ignorant  tenants,  and  old  fossils 
of  farmers  have  got  to  go. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  competent  help  to 
operate  our  expensive  spraying  outfits  and 
to  prepare  the  material  is  against  us,  but  we 
are  not  alone.  This  pest  is  spreading  all 
over  the  country  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Atlantic.  I)r.  S.  A.  Forbes  reports 
that  of  4,000  Illinois  orchards  inspected 
2,500  were  infested  with  scale.  We  must 
remember  these  western  orchards  are  dwarfs 
by  the  side  of  ours;  while  their  trees  are  old 
at  20,  ours  are  just  beginning  to  bear,  and 
continue  to  00,  80  or  even  100  years.  In 
our  work  we  use  three  steam  boilers  for 
cooking  the  sulphur  and  lime,  four  power 
sprayers  and  four  hand  pumps.  With  our 
peaches,  peays,  plums  and  prupes  we  have 


less  difficulty  in  controlling  the  scale.  I  will 
cite  an  orchard  of  80  acres  of  pears,  plums 
and  prunes  to  which  was  awarded  the  Ell- 
wanger  prize  four  years  ago,  which  has  had 
the  scale  for  five  years,  and  has  been  treated 
every  year.  We  had  the  satisfaction  of 
harvesting  a  beautiful  crop  of  fruit  the  past 
year,  selling  for  about  $7,000  without  the 
loss  of  a  bushel  of  fruit  on  account  of 
scale. 


In  regard  to  top-working  trees,  my  prefer¬ 
ence  would  be  very  decidedly  for  some  known 
hardy  variety  with  a  good  root  system.  The 
Northern  Spy  Is  as  good  for  this  purpose  as 
anything  we  know.  Our  experience  in  top 
working  in  the  nursery  row  is  that  we  get 
the  best  results  from  putting  a  single  bud 
in  a  two-year-old  stock  from  two  to  two  and 
one-half  feet  above  the  ground.  Early  in 
the  Spring  the  stock  should  be  cut  off  just 
above  the  bqd,  the  bud  then  pushes  up  and 
makes  a  good  strong  top.  I  think  top-work  - 
ing  trees  of  this  age  will  have  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  do  with  the  trees  coming  into  fruit¬ 
ing  earlier.  Our  objection  to  using  seed¬ 
lings  for  top-working  is*  that  they  have  not 
the  known  hardiness.  c.  M.  HOBBS. 

Indiana. 


WmcN  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee,  page  14. 


KNOW  APPLES 


chards.  Consequently  I 
know  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  >.,ur  soil 
and  climate.  My  s  uck  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  money  mak¬ 
ers— fancy  and  common  va¬ 
rieties.  They  are  well- 
grown,  carefully  packed, 
lly  guaranteed.  1  pay  freight, 
ree  catalog  of  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees,  shrubs, etc.  C.  A.Maxson,  Mgr. Michigan 
N ursery  &  Orchard  Co., Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


PEAR  TREES 

B  Quinces  and  Stock  by  Mail  a  Specialty 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


NIGHT’S 

FRUIT  PLANTS 


I)o  you  want  the  b®Bt 

northern  K**“"'n. straw¬ 
berry,  It  h  h  p  b  «  r  r  y  , 
Black lierry,  C  u r  r an  t 
ami  Crape  VINES 


WE  HAVE  THEM 


at  a  reasonable  prices.  We  guarantee  our  planla  to  reach  you  In 
lint!  growing  condition  ami  true  to  name.  Wo  have  ba<l  80  year*’ 
experience  aim!  ablp  planta  to  every  State;  Our  32-page  Catalog 
ia  valuable  to  uny  fruit  grower.  Send  for  It. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


ARE  YOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  Trees  now, 
while  the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  ().,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  hut 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  can  be  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 


Bargains  in  Surplus  at  10  cts.  each. 
*  O  All  first-class.  Fresh  dug.  No  cold 

storage.  38th  year.  80  page  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  Datisville,  New  York. 


immmm 


la 

I  Complete  Assortment.  Catalogue  Free  I 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO/LS.tfffl 


APPLE  TREES, 


Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  loo.ooo  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  tivew,  all  bred  from 
Helected  bearing  parent*.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HIM.,* 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


FRUIT  TREES 

Start  your  orchard  now.  Fortunes  have 
been  made  by  it.  Start  right  by  planting  hardy 
well-cultured  stock  that  will  live  anywhere — ■ 
guaranteed — materially  less  than  agents’  price. 
Ask  for  prices  on  1,000  lots.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Box  36,  Chattanooga.Tenn. 


Strawberries 

Try  Ekey 

for  first  choice.  Rich,  bright 
crimson,  red  flesh.  Excellent 
fruit,  very  attractive.  We  have 
millions  of  strong  plants  ready 
for  1907.  Every  variety  worth  planting  in¬ 
cluded.  Write  for  late  catalog  of  finest  stock 
in  this  country  of  Strawberries.  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes,  Cherries,  Asparagus. 
Packed  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition  anywhere. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES. 

BOX  2»,  BERLIN,  MD. 


30  Years’  Experience 
In  Fruit  Growing 

Shall  I  tell  you  about  it,  and  how 
to  make  a  fruit  garden?  See  free 
book  as  offered  below. 


Charles  A.  Green.  Pres. 


50  Apple,  Peach  or  Plum 
Trees  for  $2.50^. 

_ 1—  M  - - -  M.,  nn/1  M.vansast  n  ♦  litrn  Inf  lion 


Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peach  and  quince  at  live  and  let  live 
prices-  Bargains  in  all  sizes  of  apple,  peach  and  plum  trees. 

Grapevines,  berry  bushes,  asparagus  roots  and  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  and  trees  our  specialty. 

Charles  A.  Green 

Has  n  national  reputation  for  honest  labeling,  grading 
and  packing.  Send  for  Green's  Free  Fruit  Guide  and 
Catalog,  also  for  sample  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Magazine. 
When  you  send  for  these  add  the  name  and  address  of 
tiiree  fruit  growers  and  we  will  present  you  with  C.  A. 
Green’s  book  telling  of  30  years  growing  fruit.  See  cut 
of  cover,  fr*?- 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


This  Book  Free 
For  3  Names 

'f&wIMade 

(fie&IdFjnnilhy. ' 

<J1h . 

5 Vo»  to  Propoyat* 
Fruitlivesand Plants. 

cJlho 

Fmi!  Growing  kt^epMTt  j 

of/jo 

tsfrPwkiylVsm 

ByCktrht  A  Gr++n. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Best  new  and  old  varieties  by  dozen,  hundred  or  million.  BIr  sweet  ones,  little  old  sour 
ones,  light  or  dark  color.  Finest  collection  in  America.  GREAT  BEARING.  MONKY- 
MAKING  VARIETIES.  Also  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb.  Hale’s  Hordy  Peaches,  Apples,  Plums,  Quinces,  and  Cherries.  Everything  for 
high-grade  fruit  gardens.  Catalog  free.  Send  for  it.. I.  H.  HALE.  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS.  ETC. 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  11107  the  lluest,  anil  most  complete  list  of  Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  grown. 
Our  stock  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  It  Is  all  selected  and  grown  on  our  own  grounds  under  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  every  specimen  true  to  name  andfreefrom  disease.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  figure  on  your  list  of  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all 
Its  Branches.  Write  now  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER  6  COMPANY,  ------  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRIES 

big,  red  and  luciousaro  grown  from  ALLEN'S  choice  vigorous  strawberry 
plants.  None  better.  Good  Luck,  Chesapeake,  Virginia,  arid  Cardinal  now 
Glen  Mary,  Haverland,  Dunlap,  Marshall,  Klondyke,  Gandv,  JSubach,  Climax 
anil  all  best  standard  sorts,  90  varieties.  Prices  Right;  DEWBERRIES,  Aus¬ 
tin’s,  Lucretia,  and  Premo.  I  have  big  stock  and  they  are  fine,  also  hasp- 
berry.  Currant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grape  vines.  In  SEEDS  I  have 
the  leading  varieties  for  flold  anil  garden,  my  1907  supply  of  Peas, Beans, Water¬ 
melon,  Cantaloupe,  and  Cucumber  seeds  are  vary  choice.  Millions  of  vegetable  plants  j 
My  #0  page  Catalog  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good  things  for  the  farm  anil  garden  and  where 
.  It's  FREE.  Send  name  and  address  on  postal  to  W.  F.  ALLEN  Dept.  17,  Salisbury,  ltd. 


In  season, 
to  get  them 


WRITE  ELM  Iho  crowning  glory  of  Amorican  forests.  8  to 8,  8  to  10, 
*  10  to  12  feet,  all  other  sizes  up  to  4  to  6  inches  caliper. 

Large  stock  of  other  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees;  Maple,  Oak,  Ash,  lUrch, 
Aider,  Outnlpu,  Linden,  Willow,  Poplar,  Etc.  Large  quantities  of  Oriontal 
Plane.  A  full  line  of  Weeping  nnd  Drooping  trees,  also  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Puconlns,  nnd  other  herbaceous  plants.  60  acres  of  Hardy  Roses,  none 
better  grown.  A  large  and  superb  lot  of  Cunnus.  44  greenhouses  of  Palma, 
Ferns,  Fleus,  Araucarias,  Geraniums,  E  verb  loom  lug  Koses,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants,  Hones,  Etc.,  by  mail, 
postpaid.  We  guarantee  snfo  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Larger  by  express 
or  freight.  An  elegant  168-pngo  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  and  see  what 
values  we  glvo  for  a  little  money.  Many  choice  sots  Cheap.  63  years,  1280  acres 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  459,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

ryrm'w  ▼  *r  ▼  ’wyr’vwyrv  yr-* 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT 

THEY  REPRESENT  PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST.  EXTRA  EINK  STOCK  FOR  SPRING 
shipment,  grown  where  the  soil  and  climate  produces  the  hardiest  and  best  trees 
in  the  world.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment  ;  also  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberry  plants,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
Hants.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  highest  indorsement.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  getting  our  catalogue,  our  priees  are  right  and  stock  the  best.  Write  today. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  CO.,  -  -  Confluence,  Penna. 
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100,000  Berry  Plants 

NOW  READY 

Burbank’s  Phenomenals 
Red  Logans 
Mammoth  Blackberry 
and  Other  Varieties 

Catalogue  Now  Ready 

A.  Mitting 

17  to  23  Kennan  St.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
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February  23, 


i5o 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

Part  II. 

W.  T.  Mann,  a  practical  fruit  grower,  gave 
a  talk  upon  the  benefits  of  a  horticultural 
society  like  ours.  lie  gave  statistics  show¬ 
ing  the  great  increase  in  value  of  horticul¬ 
tural  products  in  Western  New  York  since 
this  society  was  started,  also  the  increased 
value  of  farm  lands  suitable  for  production  of 
fruits,  and  the  pride  now  taken  in  farm 
homesteads  and  country  places  shown  by 
the  increased  amount  of  ornamental  planting 
and  increased  number  of  well-kept  lawns. 
Prof.  John  Craig  spoke  on  experiments  In 
preventing  grape  rot.  In  a  year  when  black 
rot  of  grape  is  prevalent  and  in  localities 
where  vineyards  are  especially  susceptible 
it  has  seemed  almost  impossible  to  combat 
the  disease  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  In  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  disease  was  not  so  virulent 
through  spraying  with  Bordeaux  almost  en¬ 
tirely  prevented  the  disease.  W.  N.  Britton, 
of  Greece,  N.  Y.,  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  cherry  growing,  giving  some  remark¬ 
able  figures  relating  to  the  amount  of  money 
sometimes  received  per  acre  for  •  a  cherry 
crop.  Mr.  Britton  was  very  emphatic  in  his 
statement  that  sweet  cherries  should  not  be 
budded  on  Mahaleb  stocks,  Mazzard  stock 
only  should  be  used.  Several  resolutions 
were  brought  before  the  society  and  passed 
upon,  covering  a  State  appropriation  for 
greenhouses,  soil  laboratories  and  other 
conveniences  for  the  Cornell  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  :  appropriations  for  assembly  hall 
and  other  purposes  at  Geneva  Station  ;  com¬ 
mending  the  work  of  the  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  recommending 
that  an  adequate  appropriation  be  made  for 
inspection  work,  also  provisions  be  made 
for  an  emergency  fund  to  be  used  in  case 
Gypsy  moth  or  Brown-tail  moth  should  be 
found  in  the  State ;  requesting  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  to  assign  a  special  in¬ 
spector  for  grape  work  ;  favoring  changes  in 
the  penalties  now  imposed  on  sellers  of 
dried  apples  containing  an  excessive  amount 
of  moisture ;  and  a  resolution  opposing 
legislation  for  government  inspection  of  fruit 
as  practiced  under  the  fruit  marks  law  of 
Canada.  B-  v>  B- 


Transplanting  Elm;  Seeding  Pasture. 

A.  O.  D.,  Kidder,  Mo. — 1.  I  wish  to  move 
two  or  three  Water  elm  trees  that  are  about 
seven  or  eight  inches  through  at  the  ground.  I 
only  want  to  move  them  a  few  rods.  When 
is  the  best  time,  and  how  shall  I  do  it? 
2  I  have  recently  bought  a  house  and  about 
two  acres  of  land  in  town.  The  land  is  very 
weedy.  I  have  plowed  it  and  am  thinking 
of  seeding  it  for  a  cow  or  horse  pasture  in 
the  Spring.  Will  the  weeds  take  it?  Is 
Alfalfa  good  for  pasture,  and  do  you  think  it 
would  do  well  in  Northwest  Missouri? 

Ans. — 1.  Elm  trees  of  the  size  you  men¬ 
tion  arc  not  particularly  difficult  to  move. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  digging  the  tree 
to  get  up  a  good  root  system,  starting  no 
less  than  five  or  six  feet  away  from  the 
tree  on  all  sides.  There  is  no  need  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  a  ball  of  earth,  but  the 
roots  should  be  got  out  with  as  little 
injury  as  possible.  They  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  covered  with  wet  burlap  or 
something  similar  to  keep  from  drying 
out  and  soon  replanted,  placing  them  in 
wide  and  deep  holes,  and  well  working  in 
and  ramming  the  earth  about  the  roots. 
All  bruised  and  injured  roots  should  be 
cut  out  and  ends  of  sound  ones  finished 
with  a  sharp  knife  just  before  replanting. 
The  work  is  best  done  in  early  Spring  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  A 
portion  of  the  top  should  be  cut  out  to 
balance  the  loss  of  roots  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  stake  the  trees  with  two  or 
three  strong  stakes  each  and  secure 
with  wires,  which  may  be  run  through 
old  rubber  hose  to  avoid  chafing.  If  the 
season  should  turn  dry,  the  soil  should  be 
frequently  well  soaked  with  water  until 
growth  is  pretty  well  started.  After  the 
second  year  the  stakes  and  other  sup¬ 
ports  may  be  removed,  when  the  tree  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  2.  Alfalfa 
is  very  desirable  for  hay  and  cut  forage, 
but  does  not  make  good  pasture,  as  the 
crowns  are  easily  injured  by  the  gnawing 
of  horses  and  cattle.  It  would  be  very 
likely  to  succeed  in  your  locality,  but  we 
do  not  recommend  it  for  pasture.  Clover 
makes  better  pasture. 


“I’m  not  going  near  that  restaurant 
again.”  “Why  not?”  “Some  fool  took 
my  umbrella  and  left  his  in  its  place.” 
“But  you  might  run  across  him,”  “That’s 
the  trouble.  I  don’t  want  to.  I’ve  got 
the 'best  umbrella.”— Milwaukee  Sentinel, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  NEW 

Send  for  catalog. 

1000  premiums. 

Sample  of 
Soap  Free 
for  Postal. 

Crofts 
<&Reed 

Austin  Ave. 

Dept.  491  ■  Chicago,  Ill. 


CHAIR 

GIVEN 

Different  from  other 
premiums.  Worth 
more,  better  made, 
handsomer.  Free  with 
an  order  of  our  Guar- 
lanteed  Soaps  and 
Pure  Foods.  Factory 
to  Family  Plan.  No 
money  in  advance. 


Defender 

Sprayer 

All  brass,  easiest  work¬ 
ing,  most  powerful,  au¬ 
tomatic  mixer,  expan¬ 
sion  valves,  double 
strainer.  Catalogue  of 
Pumps  and  Treatise  on 
Spraying  free. 

Agents  Wanted. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 

Box  78,  Catskill,  N.Y. 


PAPER  POTS 


— $1.25alCOO.  Send  for  circular 
with  photo.  P.  B.  CROSBY 
&  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


(DIRECT 


TO 
YOU 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES  1»  oar  way. 

No  middlemen  between 
you  and  us.  Our  largo 
free  catalog  tells  all 
about  our  no  -  money-  , 
,  with-order-plan,2  years 
guaranty  and  how  we 
•  — —  -  i,  ship  anywhere  on  ap¬ 

proval.  Wo  build  over  160  styles  of  vehicles  including 
new  style  "Auto  Tops”  and  fine  National  Leader  at 
$49.60.  Every  vehicle  we  sell  goes  out  on  total , ,to  be 
returned  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory,  lion  t 
buy  vehicles  or  harness,  tiU  you  hoar  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog 
JJ.S.  BUGGY  4.  CART  CO^  ' 
^Sta.  3  7 ,  Cincinnati,  0. 


PEDIGREED  SEED  CORN 

My  methods  as  a  Seed  Corn  Breeder  have  been 
inspected  and  received  the  highest  approval  of  the 
best  authorities  in  the  Profession.  I  am  a  member 
of  Maryland  Corn  Breeders’  Association  and  with 
"ivery  order  goes  a  certificate  of  Authentic  Yield,  etc. 
is  observed  by  Prof.  Nash  of  the  Md.  Experiment 
Station.  “COLLIER’S  EXCELSIOR”  (highest 
fielder  noted  ),  my  new  white  corn,  over  which  I  have 
ipent  years  of  intensive  work,  is  put  on  the  market 
’or  the  first  time,  with  the  assurance  of  the  propaga- 
or  that  it  is  the  best  corn  in  all  particulars  that 
ixperience  can  produce,  and  money  can  buy.  Will  be 
,ested  and  graded  ready  for  planter.  Descriptive 
jircular  and  sample  free.  Kef.  Kaston  National 
Sank  of  Md.;  Prof.  W.  T.L.  Taliaferro,  State  Agrono- 
nist,  Md.  Agricultural  College.  Write  today  to 

W.  OSCAR  COLLIER,  Easton,  Md. 


rtINSENG  SEED,  Roots  bought,  POTATOES. — Carman , Giant, King, 
U  Rose,  6  weeks,  Wonder,  86  kinds.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALETSLf’Sf’ 

Celery.  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper,  Strawberry.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Price  list  free.  S.  C.  Atherton,  Greenwood,  Del. 

SARATOGA  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

producing  at  one  picking  at  rate  per  acre,  5918  quarts 
in  height  of  season,  finishing  last  of  crop  with  Gandy. 

WILLIAM  PALMER,  Rexfords  Elat*.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Blackberries,  Currants, 

Choice  Gladiolus  Bulbs. 

CATALOG  FREE. 

M.  CRAWFORD  CO., 

Box  1005.  Cuyahoga  Falls.  O. 


THAT  PAY 
TO  PLANT 


Strawberry  Plants 

are  the  kind  we  grow  in  Kansas.  The  quality  of  our 
plants  is  unsurpassed.  Our  plants  are  always  grown 
on  new  fields  and  we  take  special  pains  to  see  that 
they  are  true  to  name.  We  also  grow  other  small 
fruit  plants  including  asparagus,  rhubarb,  etc.  Our 
catalog  is  different  from  any  you  ever  read.  It  is  free. 

F.  W.  DIXON,  •  Holton,  Kansas. 

DEWBERRY  PLANTS  and  Ward  Blackberry 
Plants  and  Sweet  Potato  Seed  for  sale;  send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  forty  of  the  best 
varieties:  prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog,  it 
is  free.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y. 

PEACH  TREES,  4  to  5  feet,  5c.  each.  Elberta, 
Crosby,  Smock,  etc.  S°nd  for  our  catalogue. 
WOODBINE  NURSERIES,  W.  A.  Allen,  Geneva,  O. 

yijrnO  York  State  grown.  We  offer  this  famous 
|  till  CO  stock  at  low  prices.  Send  for  free  Cata. 


ICCO  stockatiowprie.es.  Send  for  free  Cs 
ROCHESTER  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N 


Y, 


m 


Trees 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


The  Chipman  Strawberry  is  a  Winner. 

Send  for  free  catalog  describing  this  and  forty  other 
best  varieties.  12  Advance,  Hummer  or  Buster 
plants  mailed  April  1st  for  five  one  cent  stamps  and 
name  and  address  of  five  fruit  growers.  Send  now. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood.  Del. 

— Trial  order 

_ _ .  _ _ _ 1  20.0Pla"?,s®f 

3  best  Standard  Sorts.  Sent  by  mill  prepaid  for,  1.00. 
Catalog  free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON.  Dover,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.00  per  1,000  and  up.  Catalogue  free. 

R.  E.  ALLEN,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

nnn  Dollars  from  one  Acre.  The  second 
$I)UUU  year  21,000  seven  hundred  and  80  quarts  of 
Strawberries  per  acre.  A  variety  I  want  you  to 
plant,  It  will  do  you  good  1908.  List  free. 

Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 

Blackberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants 

Extra  heavy-rooted,  high-grade  stock,  true  to  name. 
Write  us  what  you  will  need  for  spring  planting.  We 
will  quote  you  special  prices  by  return  mail.  A.  R. 

WESTON  &  CO.,  K.  D.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 


S 


END  for  our  PREMIUM  LIST  of  Nursery 
Stock.  It  will  save  you  dollars. 

WEST  JERSEY  NURSERIES,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


THAT  00  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar¬ 
antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  price*  on 
Best  varieties,  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Po 
THiiVta  Tropg  Snmhs  und  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Cc 


SEEDS 


Best  varieties,  Garden,  Flower  ana  r  leia  oeeus,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It  s  ^ree. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept. 34 Ravenna,  Ohio. 


FIELDS  SEED  CORN 


Sold  lear  or  shelled.  All 
graded,  tested,  proven-then 
guaranteed.  No  better  at 
any  price.  Test  it  in  your 
sprouting  box.  If  you  don’t 
like  it  -fire  it  back.  You  11 
get  your  money  back  double 
quick.  “Guaranteed-pure” 
Clover  seed.  Garden  seeds 
that  will  really  grow.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  free. 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN, 
101  26,  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA. 


TK£ES 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and1  Hardiest  Varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Varied 
Collections  in  America. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages), also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
SNOW  QUEEN  (FRAU  KARL  DRU8CHKI) 
mailed  FREE  on  request. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  CDRN 

FILLS  THE  CRIBS  AND  SILOS. 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  record  243  bu.  from  1  pock 
seed,  460  bu.  on  2  acres,  the  largest  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  Flint  corn  maturing  in  90  to  100  days. 

Dibble’s  100-Day  Learning,  best  large  Dent  for 
Middle  States  and  80-Day  Yellow  Dent,  earliest  Dent 
corn  grown.  Handsome  catalog  and  samples  free; 
write  to-day.  Edward  E.  Dibble,  Seedgrower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Everything 
for  Farm 
and  Garden 


will  be  found 
fully  described 


in 


Dreer’s  Garden 

_ Book 

Superb  color  and  duotone  plates, 
224  beautifully  illustrated  pages 
describing  everything  for  farm  and 
truck  patch — seeds,  plants,  insect¬ 
icides,  implements,  etc. 

Mailed,  to  anyone  mentioning  t  his  pub¬ 
lication  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  which 
may  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia 


jCHEAP 

GROWN! 

A  wonderful  big  catalog  CDCC 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  1 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grower 
„  in  America.  No  old  seed.  All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 
Big.  Lot  Extra  Packages  Free  with  Every  Order. 
Send  yours  and  your  neighbor’s  address. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


CLOVER 

Largest  growers  ol 
Clover,  Timothy ,  Grass, 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Speltz, 

Rape  andFarm  Seeds  ol  aU  kinds  in  America. 

FREE 

Our  mammoth  148-p  age  Catalog  is  mailed 
free  to  all  Intending  buyers ;  or  send 

8c  I  N  STAMPS 

and  receive  sample  of  perfect  balance  ration 
graBS  seed,  together  ■with  Fodder  Plants, 
Clovers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  big  catalog  free. 

JOHN  A.SALZER 

Seed  Co.i  ~ 

Ta  Crosse, Wis. i 


NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 
Founded  1825.  Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 
STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

CDIIIT  TDCETQ  CHEAP,  all  kinds. 
THU!  1  I  K t tO  Freight  Paid.  40 
Apple  and  Peach  for  $2.00.  Agents  Wanted. 

MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  Beverly,  Ohio. 

fti-  nf|A  tflKJA  Earll  est.  Largest,  Brightest 
40|UUU  nillU  New  Red  Raspberry.  Agood 
catalog.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 

60  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants  Send  postal  caru 

to-day  for  1907  catalog.  A  full  line  of  small  fruit 
plants.  H.  W.  HENRY,  La  Porte,  Indiana 

STBAWBEBBY  PLANTS  ir.d  si 

new  catalog  free, today.  Prices  from  $1.25  per  1000  up. 

DAVID  RODWAY,  -  Hartly,  Del. 

Southern  grown  the  best.  Spring  bargain 
list  now  ready.  Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 
Easterly  Nursery  Co.,  Cleveland, Tenm 

Get  Our  Surplus  List 

on  Apple  and  Peach 
Trees.  Finest  lot  grown. 

0.  B,  BURR  &  GO',  Manchester.  Conn, 


A  GRAND 

NEW  CORN 

Hall’s  Gold  Nugget 

Yielded  over  200  bushels  per  acre  last 
season  and  is  the  largest  and  most 
prolific  corn  we  have  ever  seen 
raised  in  this  state.  It  is  early  and 
produces  immense  crops  of  fodder  as 
well  as  grain.  Ask  for  sample,  (free). 

We  are  large  growers  of  seeds  and 
have  many  improved  varieties  of 
oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  vegetables 
that  are  far  better  than  those  com¬ 
monly  grown.  It  will  pay  you  to 
see  our  catalogue.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 


Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Stock  is  right.  The  Prices  are  Right.  I  will  Use  you  Right.  Write  me 
for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  every  standard  variety  grown.  32nd 
anniversary.  S.  J.  CONNELLY,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WE  GROW  PEACH  TREES. 

We  also  grow  Apple,  Plum  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Asparagus  roots. 
Berry  plants  and  a  general  line  of  choice  Nursery  Stock.  We  have  supplied  trees  for  some  of  the 
largest  orchards  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Send  for 
our  valuable  free  illustrated  catalogue.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


TREES 


PLAIN,  CLEAN, 
HARDY,  RELIABLE 

Nothing  on  Them  But  a  TRUE 


Fruit  Trees 


With  Nothing  on  Them  But  a  TRUE  LABEL. 

Our  catalog  with  endorsements  will  prove  to  you  that  the  most  careful  conservative  Planters  want 
our  trees.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  133,  Cayuga,  New  York.  


APPLES  and  PEACHES 

Standard  Fruits.  Plant  Harrison  quality  trees. 
BALDWIN  apples  always — then  select  from  Jonathan,  Wlntar 
Banana,  York  Imperial,  Yellow  Transparent,  etc.  Weoffer 

100  varieties.  All  seasons,  over  half  a  million  trees. 

RAY  peach  for  the  leader,  a  great  favorite.  Elberta,  Crawford, 
Carman,  all  good  varieties.  Finest  climate  in  the  world  for  grow¬ 
ing  peach  trees.  We  pack  for  safe  delivery  everywhere.  The 
Harnson  free  catalog  will  show  you  the  best.  Write  for  it. 

Harrison  s  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin.  Maryland. 
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THE  SPRAYING  PROBLEM . 
Spraying  Gardens  and  Small  Orchards 

I.  L.  F.,  Baltimore,  Md. — I  have  a  small 
apple  orchard,  42  trees,  eight  years'  growth, 
infested  with  Oyster  shell  scale.  I  am  at 
loss  what  kind  of  spray  pump  to  buy.  I 
have  been  told  only  power  sprayers  give  sat¬ 
isfaction.  The  cost  of  power  sprayer  would 
he  too  great  for  so  small  an  orchard. 

Ans. — Spraying  operations  in  gardens, 
small  yards,  etc.,  are  troublesome  be¬ 
cause  of  limited  amount  of  material  need¬ 
ed,  amount  to  be  sprayed  does  not  war¬ 
rant  an  expensive  outfit,  and  confined 
space  does  not  often  admit  ot  rig  mounted 
on  wagon  or  cart.  For  the  number  of 
trees,  size,  etc.,  considered,  I  would  think 
it  a  waste  of  money  to  buy  a  power 
sprayer.  A  cask  with  good  band  pump 
attached  in  one  horse  lumber  wagon  or 
on  stone  boat,  sufficient  hose  exten¬ 
sion  pipes,  nozzles  land  shut-off,  will 
furnish  a  good  outfit,  but  will  need  two 
men  or  man  and  boy  to  operate.  These 
trees  could  be  sprayed  for  a  few  years 
with  a  knapsack  sprayer,  but  it  would  be 
a  back-aching  job.  The  Oyster-shell 
scale  passes  the  Winter  in  the  egg  stage, 
the  shells  of  the  old  scale  being  often 
filled  with  the  small  minute  white  eggs. 
These  eggs  hatch  in  Spring  three  to  five 
weeks  after  apple  blossoms  appear;  the 
young  are  small  white  lice,  can  be  seen 
with  naked  eye,  but  almost  microscopic 
in  size,  and  all  hatch  within  two  or  three 
days.  Lime-sulphur  is  only  a  partial  rem¬ 
edy  acting  in  a  deterrent  way,  the  young 
being  killed  when  they  settle  on  lime- 
sulplnir  coated  bark  in  early  Spring.  If 
sprayed  a  few  days  after  hatching  before 
they  have  become  fixed  for  longer  than 
a  week  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  one 
pound  to  eight  or  10  gallons  water,  or  a 
kerosene  emulsion  containing  five  to 
eight  per  cent  kerosene,  or  common  laun¬ 
dry  soap  one  pound  to  five  gallons  of 
water.  The  last  remedy  not  quite  as 
good  as  whale  oil  soap,  but  has  the 
advantage  of  being  always  at  hand.  The 
person  with  only  a  few  small  trees,  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  and  garden  struck  to  spray 
will  often  find  one  of  the  little  compressed 
air  sprayers  with  a  short  hose  spray-rod, 
shut-off  and  nozzle  quite  effective;  the 
spray-rod  bent  at  the  end  so  as  to  spray 
sideways  enables  one  to  spray  underneath 
and  around  small  trees  or  shrubs  with 
ease.  These  compressed  air  sprayers 
are  small,  solidly  built  of  metal,  with 
opening  closing  with  airtight  cap  in  which 
the  spray  material  is  inserted  and  a  smail 
air  pump  on  side  similar  to  bicycle  pump. 
The  can  is  filled  two-thirds  full  of  spray 
material,  airtight  cap  screwed  down 
and  air  pump  used  until  you  have  suffi¬ 
cient  pressure  to  spray  out  part  of  the 
material;  when  air  pressure  goes  down 
use  the  air  pump  to  renew.  Knapsack 
sprayers  are  and  have  been  used  on  many 
small  places  and  even  in  commercial  or¬ 
chards  and  vineyards  of  some  size  with 
some  success.  Copper  sprayers  are  dur¬ 
able  for  copper  fungicides,  oil  emul¬ 
sions,  and  soap  solutions,  but  will  not 
stand  the  lime-sulphur  wash.  If  that 
wash  is  to  be  used  in  a  knapsack  sprayer 
the  tank  should  be  made  of  galvanized 
iron. 

The  hand  bucket  pump,  four  feet  of 
hose  and  a  short  spray  rod  with  a  good 
nozzle  and  a  large  tobacco  pail  of  spray 
material  is  a  good  outfit  for  spraying 
small  trees  and  shrubs  and  also  easily 
moved  about  and  stored.  I  would  use  a 
brass  pump  with  small  air  chamber  if  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  to  get  continuous  steady 
spray.  I  have  sprayed  trees  10  and  12 
feet  high  with  lime-sulphur,  using  a  pump 
of  this  kind,  and  while  not  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  spray  rig  to  handle  results  were  sat¬ 
isfactory.  One  of  the  most  handy  spray 
rigs  for  the  small  place  is  a  small  tank 
or  barrel  mounted  on  wheels  of  good 
size,  and  equipped  with  a  good  long 
length  of  hose,  two  or  three  different 
length  spray  rods  to  be  used  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions,  and  suitable  nozzles.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  use  a  ladder  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  larger  trees,  but  this  rig  will  do 
as  effective  work  as  a  power  sprayer 


only  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  takes  two 
to  operate,  however,  and  would  suggest 
that  two  or  three  owners  of  small  ad¬ 
joining  farms  might  co-operate  on  an 
outfit  of  this  kind. 

For  small  gardens  a  good  grade  of 
arsenate  of  lead  is  one  of  the  best  poison 
sprays ;  it  can  be  used  very  strong  with¬ 
out  burning  foliage,  and  also  has  the 
advantage  of  not  washing  off  as  readily 
as  Paris-green.  Sulphate  of  copper  and 
lime  for  the  Bordeaux  are  also  needful; 
whale-oil  soap  handy  for  plant  lice,  scale, 
insects,  etc. 

A  word  about  spray  rods  and  hose. 
Brass  spray  rods  are  satisfactory,  but  ex¬ 
pensive,  brass  covered  with  bamboo 
works  fine  as  an  extension  rod,  but 
as.  a  rule  will  not  last  very  long 
with  lime-sulphur  work,  and  if  not  care¬ 
fully  drained  out  nights  a  light  frost  will 
crack  and  ruin  it.  I  have  found  one- 
quarter  inch  gas  pipe  of  desired  length 
equipped  with  a  good  shut-off  and  three- 
eighths  inch  hose,  a  good  practical  com¬ 
bination.  If  more  than  three  fine  Ver- 
morel  type  or  more  than  one  large  Ver- 
morel  type  nozzle  be  used  on  a  single 
rod,  the  rod  and  hose  should  be  three- 
eighths  and  one-half  inch  respectively. 

B.  d.  v.  B. 


Why  Don’t  You  Trade  in  New  York? 

$12 


Buys  this  complete 
thoroughly  l'eliable 
five  drawer  Oak  drop 


Sewing 
Machine; 

the  best  made  and' 
fully  warranted  for 
ten  years  against  any 
and  all  defects.  It 
has  all  the  latest 
modern  i  m  prov e- 
ments  and  adjust¬ 
ments, is  handsomely 
finished,  strictly  high 
grade,  runs  easily 
and  noiselessly  and 
when  not  in  use  is 
securely  encased  in  a  dust  proof  box.  Fully  equal 
to  any  $2ii. 00  machine  offered  by  travelling  agents 
who.make  you  pay  their  salary  and  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  horse  and  wagon.  We  save  you  these 
charges,  and  will  send  tills  magnificent  sewing 
machine  complete  with  all  adjustments  and 
accessories  for  $12.00. 

Our  90  years’  reputation  is  behind  it,  and  we 
guarantee  every  machine  to  reach  you  safely,  free 
from  breakage  or  damage  of  any  kind. 

GET  OUR  BIG  NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  92,  and 
Save  Money  on  Everything  You  Buy. 

Our  new  700-paKe  catalogue  gives  prices  and  pictures  of  over 
75,000  things  that  most  families  need  for  use  or  comfort. 
This  up-to-date  Huyer’s  Otiide  enables  you  to  buy  goods  in 
small  quantities  as  well  as  large  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  variety  of  labor-saving,  money-saving  articles 
than  heretofore  shown  in  any  catalogue  ever  published.  You 
will  spend  hours  of  Interest  over  its  pages;  you  will  marvel  at 
the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book.  It 
makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  This  catalogue  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we 
will  send  it  to  you  post-paid  Free  of  Charge. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing onehtmdred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  away  free;  also  Grocery  List, 
showing  how  you  can  save  one-third  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

We  refer  by  permission  to  the  publishers  of  this  papej,  as  to 
our  absolute  responsibility. 

jluy  of  us  and  secure  best  goods  at  lowest  prices:  prompt 
shipment,  low  Freigiit  and  Express  Kates  and  a  S<JUAKF. 
DEAL  every  time. 

Wo  Guarantee  Satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

19  Chatham  Square.  Established  1816.  New  York  City. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

have  hack  of  them  (>1  years  experience  in  plow 
building,  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest  draft, 
most  durable,  best  working  plows  made.  Our 
soft  centre  steel  mouldboards  tempered  by  our  special 
process  are  warranted  not  to  break  or  wear  out 
for  5  years.  Our  steel  beams 
and  malleable  standards  are 
warranted  for  a  lifetime. 


Our  No.  29 
STEEL,  KK- 
VEKSIBLE 
PLOW, illus¬ 
trated  here, 
works  equally 
well  on  level 
land  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  'furrow  as  any  flat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent  in 
your  town  write  us  for  our  special  proposition 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
finest  line  of  Steel  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Planters,  Hillers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
etc.,  sold  in  the  East. 

H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON, 

20  to 40  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


THE 
CYCLOHE 


c 


Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences.  Gates,  Arches 
Vines,  Trellis,  I, awn 
Border,  etc.,  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The  Frost  Wire! 
Fence  neyer  gets  I 
loose  or  baggy.  You| 
can  buy  the 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE! 

made  of  heavy,  hard  steel  wire,| 
clamped  with  the  Frost  Steel  Lock,| 
for  what  a  light  woven  wire  fence  costs. 
Booklet  free.  VV e  pay  freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  C0„  Cleveuso.  Ohio.  I 

11.  B.  DRAKE  *  Co.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 


Doing  a  W  eek's  W  ashing 

In  6  Minutes— Read  the  Proof 


THIS  woman  is  using  a  1900  Gravity  Washer. 
All  she  has  to  do  is  keep  the  washer  going. 
A  little  push  starts  it  one  way—  a  little  puli 
brings  it  back— the  washer  does  the  rest. 
The  clothes  stay  still— the  water  rushes  through 
and  around  them— and  the  dirt  is  taken  out. 

In  six  minute*  your  tubful  of  clothes  Is  clean. 
This  machine  will  wash  anything— from  lace 
curtains  to  carpets,  and  get  them  absolutely, 
spotlessly,  speeklessly  clean. 

There  Isn’t  anything  about  a  1900  Gravity 
Washer  to  wear  out  your  clothes. 

You  can  wash  the  finest  linen,  lawn  and  lace 
without  breaking  a  thread. 

“Tub  rips”  and  “wash  tears’*  are  unknown. 

Y our  clothes  last  twice  as  long. 

You  save  time — labor— and  money. 

You  wash  quicker — easier — more  economically. 
Prove  all  this  at  my  expense  and  risk. 

I  let  you  use  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  a  full 
month  FREE. 

Send  for  my  New  Washer  Book. 

Read  particulars  of  my  offer. 

Say  you  are  willing  to  test  a  1900  Gravity  Washer. 
1  will  send  one  to  any  responsible  party,  freight 
paid. 

can  ship  promptly  at  any  time— so  you  get  your 
washer  at  once. 

Take  it  home  and  use  it  a  month.  Do  all  your 
washings  with  it. 

And,  if  you  don’t  find  the  machine  all  I  claim — 
if  it  doesn't  save  you  time  and  work— if  it  doesn’t 
wash  you  r  clothes  cleaner  and  better — don' t  keep  it. 

I  agree  to  accept  your  decision  without  any 
back  talk — and  I  will. 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  washer— as  you  surely 
will  when  you  see  how  much  time,  and  work,  and 


preps 


money  it  will  save  you— you  can  take  plenty  of 
time  to  pay  for  it. 

Pay  so  much  a  week — or  so  much  a  month— as 
suits  you  best. 

Pay  for  the  washer  as  it  saves  for  you. 

I  make  you  this  offer  because  I  wantyouto  find 
out  for  yourself  what  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  wi  1 1  do. 

I  am  willing  to  trust  you,  because  you  cun  prob¬ 
ably  get  trusted  at  home.  And,  if  your  credit  is 
good  in  your  own  town,  it  is  just  as  good  with  me. 

It  takes  a  big  factory— the  largest  washer  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  world — to  keep  up  with  my  orders. 

So  far  as  I  know,  my  factory  is  the  only  one  ever 
devoted  exclusively  to  making  washers. 

Over  half  a  million  of  my  washers  are  in  use. 

Over  half  a  million  pleased  women  cun  tell 
you  what  my  washers  will  do. 

But  you  don't  have  to  take  even  their  say-so. 
You  can  test  a  1900  Gravity  Wusher  yourself. 
Then  you  will  know  positively. 

Write  for  my  book  today.  It  is  FREE. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  mailed 
to  me  at  once,  gets  you  my  book  by  return  mail. 

You  are  welcome  to  the  book  whether  you  want 
to  buy  a  washer  now  or  not. 

It  is  a  big  illustrated  book,  printed  on  heavy 
enameled  paper,  and  has  pictures  showing  exactly 
how  my  Washers  work. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  this  book.  It  is  the 
finest  even  I  have  ever  put  out.  Write  mo  at  once. 

Find  out  just  how  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  saves 
your  time  and  strength — preserves  your  health — 
and  protects  your  poeketbook. 

\\  rite  now— Address— R.  F.  Bieber,  Manager 
T900”  Washer  Co.,  341  Henry  St. .Binghamton. 
N.  Y.  Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  my 
Canadian  Branch,  366  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


PURE  Unleached  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

NATURE’S  PLANT  POOD. 

The  best  Fertilizer  to  Build  up  the  Land.  You  get 
the  best  in  The  Joynt  Brand.  Write  for  prices  to 
JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 


CONCRETE  BLOCKS 

Make  your  own onthe  Succaas  Hollow 
jBlock  Machine.  Fine  finish,  square 
land  true,  all  face.  and  shapes.  Aik  for  circulars. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

DEPT.  A-36  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA. 


FENCE  j VESS2 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents-  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  S7 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  W  rite  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  ‘>63.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


PAGE 

iPoultry  Fence 

.  Strongest,  best  on  the 
T"  market.  Fences  poultry 
in,  stock  out,  and  lasts. 
Costs  less  erected  than 
common  netting,  because 
it  requires  no  boards  at 
top  or  bottom  and  so  few 
posts—  one  every  50  feet. 
_  “  You  can't  afford  to  buy 
_  "  poultry  fence  without  In- 
-  _  vestigating  Page.  Write 
~  for  descriptions. 

PajeWoven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
Box  76,  Adrian.  Mich. 
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J* ,  Every  wire— 

.  both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  gi 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  we 
forinspoction  and  test  An 


e  mafl  free  sample  l 


moreisubstantial,  stock-res 
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PER  ROD 
DELIVERED. 


OHNSTON 

Steel 
Tedder 


Haying  time  is  a  time  of  hurry  and  hustle.  Every 
moment  counts.  That’s  when  you  want  to  know  that  your 
haying  tools  are  going  to  work  and  not  balk. 

The  Johnston  Steel  Hay  Tedder  is  a  tool  you  can  tie  to  at  haying 
time.  No  matter  if  the  hay  is  wet  and  heavy  or  dry  and  light, 
the  Tedder  does  its  work  just  the  same,  does  it  without  jar  or 
strain  and  with  least  possible  friction.  No  two  forks  touch  the 
ground  at  the  same  time.  The  steel  angle  and  pipe  construction 
,  .  ,,  makes  The  Johnston  the  neatest,  lightest,  strongest,  most  compact 

and  durable  tedder  on  the  market.  Runs  light,  works  right. 

The  Johnston  Book  describes  it — tells  how  it’s  made,  how  it  works  and 
why  it’s  the  Teddder  for  you  to  buy,  also  describes  our  full 
line  of  “Not  in  the  Trust’*  tools  for  the  farm.  The  book 
is  free,  write  for  it  today. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  GO.. 


Box  31, 


Batavia,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

,  ,  ,  —  -  —  —  — - —  —  — -  —  —  _  - ,  —  —  _  .  a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

,  ®  ne,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine:  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Cost* 

BsiFn^»^^nr'^UlckJ^4^5?lly.8,t^ried’  Vlbratloa  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  Sand  yob  Catalogue  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO..  Mfru..  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  18  OUR  FIFTY-THwb  YEAR. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Best  Hybrid  Tea  Roses. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  asks  for  a  list  of  the  best  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  roses  for  outdoor  culture  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Rural  Grounds  work¬ 
ers.  The  “best’’  rose  or  best  plant  of  any 
kind  for  a  special  purpose  is  so  largely 
a  matter  of  local  conditions  that  the  care¬ 
ful  experimenter  is  reluctant  to  make  se¬ 
lections  for  general  use.  Certain  vari¬ 
eties,  however,  appear  to  possess  greater 
adaptability  for  diverse  localities  and  a 
higher  range  of  general  excellence,  so  that 
it  may  be  justifiable  to  recommend  them 
for  trial. 

Although  the  widely  popular  La  France 
rose  was  grown  in  France  from  a  Tea 
rose  seed  in  1807,  the  fascinating  race  of 
roses  known  as  Hybrid  Teas,  which  com" 
bines  to  a  great  extent  the  large  blooms, 
brilliancy  of  coloring  and  hardiness  of  the 
Remontant  or  Hybrid  Perpetual  type  with 
the  grace  and  free-flowering  qualities  of 
the  tea-scented  varieties,  is  of  quite  mod¬ 
ern  origin  and  practically  originated  at 
Stapleford,  England,  in  1876,  in  the 
nurseries  of  Henry  Bennet,  who  crossed 
President,  a  well-known  vigorous  Tea 
rose,  with  salmon-colored  flowers,  at 
that  time  much  esteemed  for  forcing, 
with  pollen  of  various  Remontants.  The 
novel  and  interesting  varieties  that  re¬ 
sulted  attracted  wide  attention  and  start¬ 
ed  a  furore  for  hybridizing  the  Tea  rose 
of  China  with  other  races  that  has  ex¬ 
tended  all  over  the  horticultural  world. 
More  than  450  new  varieties  have  since 
been  produced,  only  a  few  of  which  have 
sufficient  all-’round  merit  to  warrant  con¬ 
tinued  cultivation.  Tliei  following  selec¬ 
tion,  arranged  according  to  color,  covers 
those  apparently  best  adapted  to  garden 
cultivation  in  the  Middle  States. 

Pink  and  red:  Mme.  Caroline  Testout, 
Killarney,  La  France,  Magnafrano,  La 
Tosca,  Wellesley,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay. 
Crimson  and  scarlet :  Etoile  de  France, 
Mme.  Eugene  Marlitt,  Gruss  an  Teplitz. 
White  and  blush :  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic¬ 
toria,  Bessie  Brown,  Mme.  Eugene  Gro- 
lez.  Yellow:  Melanie  Soupert.  Mme. 
Pernet  Ducher,  Mme.  Hector  Leuillot. 
More  varieties  might  be  added,  but  those 
enumerated  include  all  available  colors 
and  types.  The  red  and  yellow  kinds  are 
probably  the  hardiest  and  most  resistant 
to  disease.  Killarney  is  admitted  with 
certain  misgivings,  as  it  is  quite  subject 
to  mildew,  but  is  otherwise  vigorous,  and 
has  such  gloriously  beautiful  brilliant 
pink  buds  that  it  is  well  worth  petting. 
Where  La  France  does  not  succeed,  and 
that  especially  fine  type  of  rose  is  ad¬ 
mired  we  recommend  La  France  of  1889, 
with  large  red  flowers  instead  of  the  'sil¬ 
very  pink  of  the  older  kind.  It  is  very 
free  flowering,  delightfully  fragrant  and 
altogether  more  robust. 

Hybrid  Teas  as  Garden  Plants. — Hy¬ 
brid  Teas  as  a  class  have  peculiarities  of 
growth  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  gardener.  The  tendency  toward 
continuous  blooming,  inherited  from 
their  Tea  rose  parent  often  seriously  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  proper  development  of 
young  propagated  plants.  As  a  rule,  buds 
should  not  be  allowed  to  develop  until  the 
plants  are  fairly  well  established.  They 
cost  from  15  to  25  cents  each  in  small 
sizes  and  from  40  to  75  cents  each,  ac¬ 
cording  to  variety,  for  strong  two-year 
plants.  The  situation  of  the  Hybrid  Tea 
rose  bed  should  be  ir.  full  sun  and  a 
rather  dry  than  moist  location.  Water 
for  the  roots  can  be  furnished  as  needed, 
but  clammy  dews  adhering  to  the  foliage 
long  after  sunrise  are  emphatically  to  be 
avoided.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug 
and  drained  if  necessary  with  a  six-inch 
layer  of  stones,  large  bones  or  brick¬ 
bats,  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and  should 
be  made  as  rich  as  possible  with  fine  old 
manure,  with  a  fair  addition  of  wood 
ashes,  ground  bone  and  Peruvian  guano, 
if  procurable.  There  is  little  danger  of 
overdoing  the  matter  as  long  as  well-de¬ 
cayed  yard  manures  and  ashes  are  used, 
but  commercial  fertilizers  containing  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphates  of  lime 
should  be  used  with  caution,  if  at  all.  Pure 
natural  guanos  and  raw  bone  meals  are 
congenial,  but  should  be  used  in  repeated 
surface  applications  rather  than  heavy  ad¬ 
mixtures  with  soil  at  time  of  planting. 
Set  the  plants  firmly,  breaking  up  the  ball 
and  spreading  the  roots  to  some  extent,  if 
they  are  pot-grown.  Very  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  is  necessary.  Constant  stirring 
of  the  soil  not  only  aids  growth  but  goes 
far  to  repress  black-spot  on  the  foliage, 
a  disease  that  is  the  bane  of  American 
out-door  rose  culture  as  far  as  these 
fancy  varieties  are  concerned.  Where  it 
appears,  withhold  all  water  and  fertilizer, 
pick  off  the  spotted,  blackened  foliage,  keep 
the  bed  as  dry  as  the  weather  will  permit 


and  hoe  daily  when  not  too  wet.  Mildew 
may  be  guarded  against  by  dusting  the 
foliage  with  sulphur  while  moist  with 
dew  and  further  controlled,  in  case  of  de¬ 
cided  outbreaks,  by  spraying  with  dilute 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  not  over  three  pounds 
each  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  or  potassium  sulphide 
freshly  dissolved  in  warm  water  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  ounce  sulphide  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  The  varieties  above 
named  with  the  exception  of  Killarney, 
are  all  remarkable  resistant  to  mildew. 
Pruning  is  a  very  simple  matter  and  with 
each  variety  readily  suggests  itself.  As 
almost  every  shoot  in  a  healthy  plant  ends 
in  a  bloom  bud  or  cluster  of  buds,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  let  them  come  to  ma¬ 
turity  and  cut  the  shoot  off  just  above 
the  lowest  prominent  leaf  bud.  which  usu¬ 
ally  begins  to  grow  before  the  blooms 
are  entirely  developed.  Weak  and  in¬ 
terfering  branches  should  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  at  any  stage  of  their  growth.  The 
weakest  growers  require  the  most  severe 
pruning,  as  it  is  only  on  the  strongest 
shoots  that  perfect  flowers  are  produced. 
The  more  vigorous  kinds  may  be  pretty 
much  left  to  grow  at  will  during  Summer- 
All  varieties,  however,  should  be  cut  back 
in  Spring  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
soil,  if  the  Winter’s  frost  has  not  already 
performed  that  service.  Small  mailing- 
size  plants  generally  need  a  season  of  un¬ 
interrupted  growth  in  the  garden  to  de¬ 
velop  their  strength  fairly  for  next  year's 
bloom,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  push 
blooms  to  any  extent,  soon  after  planting. 

Winter  Protection. — The  Winter 
protection  of  doubtfully  hardy  roses  is 
often  a  difficult  matter.  Shelter  from 
Winter  sunlight  is  more  essential  than 
blanketing  from  cold,  though  cold  alone 
frequently  destroys  vitality.  Hybrid  Teas 
generally  lose  little  in  hardiness  by  the 
admixture  of  the  blood  of  the  tender 
Tea  rose,  and  the  varieties  named  are 
among  the  hardiest  of  their  class.  Up  to 
the  latitude  of  New  York  they  need  lit¬ 
tle  covering  save  the  shelter  of  evergreen 
boughs  or  coarse  litter  of  some  kind  to 
prevent  heaving,  but  in  localities  where 
the  temperature  goes  far  below  zero  the 
plants  in  addition  should  be  covered  with 
boxes  or  old  barrels  having  good  sized 
openings  for  ventilation.  Litter  or  boughs 
may  be  heaped  over  the  boxes  or  barrels, 
taking  care  not  to  lessen  the  ventilation 
too  greatly,  or  earth  and  sods  may  be 
piled  about  them.  Hybrid  Teas  may  often 
be  cut  by  frost  to  the  soil  line,  but  if 
propagated  on  their  own  roots,  as  they 
should  be,  they  start  again  with  vigor  and 
make  a  satisfactory  display  the  following 
season. 

Lazy  Growing  Hybrids. — Hybrid  Tea 
roses  have  the  peculiarity  of  entirely 
ceasing  growth  either  under  glass  or  out¬ 
side,  for  uncertain  periods,  when  condi¬ 
tions  do  not  exactly  suit  them,  and  are 
particularly  liable  to  do  so  after  an  especi¬ 
ally  full  blooming  period.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  their  mixed  parentage,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  perpetual  blooming  Tea 
rose  urging  them  to  efforts  beyond  their 
powers  of  constant  assimilation.  The  only 
thing  to  do  in  these  periods  of  semi¬ 
dormancy  is  to  withhold  water  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  but  constantly  to  hoe  and  cultivate 
as  in  the  treatment  for  black-spot.  Some 
of  the  most  beautiful  Hybrid  Teas  are 
so  afflicted  with  this  propensity  for  lazi¬ 
ness  or  intermittent  growth  as  to  be  prac- 
ically  useless.  In  our  selection  of  varieties 
the  defect  has  been  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  w.  v.  f. 


If  Is  Worth  While 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  right— that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  that  foliage  is  never 
burned,  but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  these  things.  They  throw  finest  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  clog. 
You  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  W  rite 
for  instruction  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Alailed  tree. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  Sb,Klmira,  N.T.  < 


- HEALTHY  TREES — 

"I  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  use  of 
Good’s  Soap  last  year  that  I  have  concluded  to  use 
it  again  this  year  as  a  preventive.  Its  immediate 
effect  in  cleansing  the  bark  of  the  trees  is  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  I  expect  to  use  a  considerable  quantity 
in  the  future  for  that  purpose  alone.”— F.  W.  A., 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Good’s  cwh'lpsrh  Soap  No.  3 

Write  for  Manual  of  Plant  Diseases  —  cause, 
treatment  and  cure — free. 

James  Good,  swFf^Front^ St!  Philadelphia. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
’  gasolina  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
■—  w*  ers.  Catalog  free, 

■onareh  ■achlnirj  Co.,  Room  161. 39  Cortiandt  St„  Hit  York. 


HERE’S  AN  EXAMPLE 

of  what  plant  foods  can  do  for 
farmers.  The  picture  on  the 
right  shows  plant  development 
and  potato  yield  (55.8  lbs.)  of 
a  small  patch,  treated  with 

POTAS 

On  the  left,  a  patch  of 
same  size  (yield  21  lbs.) 
planted  at  same  time,  in 
same  soil,  but  untreated. 

These  pictures  are  taken 
from  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  bulletin,  compiled  in 


Our  Free  Book,  “Profitable  Farming 

which  gives  authentic  and  authoritative  accounts  of  experiments  and 
actual  results  of  practical  and  scientific  farming.  It  is  invaluable  to 
the  farmer  who  is  anxious  to  improve  his  products  and  who  is  work¬ 
ing  for  a  wider  margin  of  profits.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


ARE 


RICH 


IN  THE  BEST 


PLANT  FOOD 


FORMS  OF 

HENCE  THEY  GIVE 

RICH  CROPS  AT  HARVEST 

Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  Prices. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO.,  Fertilizer  Manufacturers,  Middletown,  Conn, 


WNASE  ^ 

pTFour=Row  Sprayer 

*  The  most  practical,  rapid  and  economical  sprayer. « 

•Protects  potatoes  and  other  crops  from  bugs  and 
blight,  and  gives  you  a  heavier  yield.  _ 

Spray  is  produced  under  high  pressure,  and  thoroughly  covers  every 
jpart  of  the  plants.  Nozzl  :s  are  adjustable  to  different  widths  and  heights 
,and  for  use  of  different  solutions.  Galvanized  iron  tank — no  bands  to  tighten,  no  staves 
^“■ito  swell;  dashers  keep  the  solution  thoroughly  stirred. 

)  5Vrite  for  the  new  1907  Iron  Age  Book  that  shows  the  Iron  Age  Potato  Planter,^ 
^Riding  Cultivator,  Digger,  and  the  complete  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Implements. 

Mailed  free.  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  102  Grenloch,  N.J. 


URSt  ORCHARD  SPRAYERoTREE 


No  money  in  advance — Pay  when  convenient.  Sprays  every¬ 
thing— Trees;  Potatoes,  etc.  4  rows  at  a  time — 20  acres  a  day. 

Doubles  your  crop  ^  Even  2-acre  growers  say:  “It  pays  for  It¬ 
self  first  season, ’  as  it  has  so  many  uses.  A  16-year-old  boy 
can  operate  it  with  ease.  Brass  Ball  valves,  Cylinder,  etc. 

Guaranteed  5  years.  Wholesale  Price — (where  no  agent) 

AGKNTS  WANTED.  After  trial,  if  you  keep  it,  we  make  terms  to  suit  you. 

^nprial  Frpp  flffpr  to  first  one  in  each  locality.  “SPRAYING  GUIDE’ and 
opcuini  i  ICC  unci  fllli  information  Free.  We  pay  Freight.  Write  today.  .  _  .  .  c 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  56  North  St.,  Canton,  6.  Urc"ard  Sprayer, 


As  Potato  Sprayer. 


[THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 

Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  withi  ame  labor 
and  fluid.  Hat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
A  Nozzle-  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Agents 
1  Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 

16  East  A»a,,  Rochester,  A.  Y, 


Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying — The 

”AUtO-POp”  NOZZLE 

Controlled  t .y  one  finger,  regulates  spray 
from  a  steam  to  a  fine  mist.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

by  using  the  ”  Auto-Pop’’  nozzle  on 
the  “Auto-Spray”  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

E,  C.  Brown  Co.,  28  J*yst.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
■ — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORI.EY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

AND  VINES 

Destroy  the  fungi  and  worms, 
and  thus  be  sure  of  large  yields  of 
perfect  fruit. 

Excelsior  Spraying 
Outfits  and 
Prepared  Mixtures 
are  used  in  large  orchards 
and  highly  endorsed  by  suc¬ 
cessful  growers.  Write  for  our 
money-saving  catalog,  which  also 
contains  a  full  treatise  on  spraying 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO., 

Uox  ?0-P,  Quincy,  III. 

“SGALEGIDE”pMn 

If  YOU  will  guarantee  to  cover  the 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

WE  will  guarantee  to  kill  it  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Can  we  do  any  more?  Yes,  lowest  cost.  Price 

in  bble.,  50c.  per  gal. ;  10  gal.  cans,  $6;  5  gal.  cans,  $3.25  ;1  gal.  caus, 
$1,  f.  o.  b.  N,  Y.  On©  gal.  makes  21  gals,  spray  by  simply  addiug 
water.  For  particulars  and  circular,  address  Dept.  A, 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  A 
FREE  SAMPLE 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUT 

I  want  you  to  try  this  free  sample  snout  for  I  know  you’ll 
like  it  bo  well  you'll  order  some.  Grimm  Spouts  are  Bold 
under  a  guarantee  to  produce  one-fourth  more  sup,  with  less 
injury  to  the  tree 
than  any  other,  or 
you  get  vour  money 
back.  Vou  Bee,  I 
know  what  my  spouts 
will  do.  G  r  i  m  m 
Spouts  permit  practi¬ 
cal  reaming  and  use 
of  a  practical  Bucket 
Cover.  Old-fashioned  galvanized  iron  spouts  are  tree 
killers.  For  14  eta.  I’ll  send  youasample  Bright  Charcoal 
Tin  Sjrup  Can  that  you  can  buy  at  110.00  per  hundred  cash. 

F.  O.  B.your  station,  in  lots  of  60  or  more.  My  Bright 
Charcoal  Tin  CanB  are  better  made  than  cheap  coke  tin  cans, 
don’t  cost  any  more,  and  don’t  leak.  I’ll  send  you  catalog  of 
Evaporator*  and  all  first-class  maple  sugar  making  utensils. 
Ask  for  prlut  K  G.  H.  GRiMM,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Grimm  Spout  No.  5, 
with  or  without  hook. 


1907. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

,  - 

“Sticking  Stamps." — That  Jerseyman 
who  asked  people  to  vote  with  a  postage 
stamp  if  they  wanted  the  story  did  not 
realize  what  he  started.  The  cards  have 
been  pouring  in  from  all  over.  There 
are  some  from  Maine  and  others  from 
Colorado.  I  confess  that  I  did  not  realize 
before  what  an  effective  way  of  reaching 
and  fetching  people  this  is.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  if  a  fair  number  of  earnest  peo¬ 
ple  will  stick  to  this  habit  of  sticking 
stamps  they  can  get  almost  any  reason¬ 
able  thing  out  of  a  man  who  deals  with 
the  public.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more 
forcible  weapon  when  properly  used  than 
a  postage  stamp.  The  majority  of  those 
who  write  want  the  story  about  Cousin 
Woodchuck  and  Santa  Claus.  A  number 
call  for  “How  Daniel  Donkey  Lost  His 
Voice”  and  still  more  say  they  want  all 
three!  I  have  decided  to  print  the  stor¬ 
ies — the  first  one  week  after  next.  The 
Horticultural  Number  comes  next  week 
and  there  is  some  special  matter  for  that 
— then  will  come  the  first  story.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  simply  follows  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  many  stronger  and  greater  char¬ 
acters  and  bows  to  the  public ! 

“Whisky  Barrels/' — Here  we  have 
one  straight  from  the  shoulder  of  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  friend: 

On  page  08  J.  \Y.  S.  says  that  dairymen 
are  scarce  on  that  end  of  Long  Island.  I 
am  not  surprised  at  that  when  he  says  that 
their  “mangers”  were  whisky  barrels  cut 
in  half.  Whisky  or  whisky  barrels  will 
never  make  a  success  at  dairying  or  anything 
else  that  I  know  of. 

Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  When  a 
man  or  a  barrel  has  started  into  an  hon¬ 
orable  occupation  I  am  not  disposed  to 
think  of  the  whisky  either  may  have  pre¬ 
viously  held.  I  know  that  J.  W.  S.  does 
not  carry  whisky  around  with  him.  I  also 
know  that  a  whisky  barrel  well  scoured 
out  and  kept  clean  is  very  useful  for 
many  farm  purposes.  I  think  l  am  fully 
justified  in  running  for  office  on  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  ticket  and  using  whisky  barrels 
for  spraying  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
several  of  these  barrels  cut  in  two  serv¬ 
ing  as  water  troughs,  and  they  do  well. 
Sometimes  when  old  Bob  loafs  along  on 
the  road  there  are  people  who  would 
be  almost  ready  to  forgive  him  if  he  had 
taken  something  more  stimulating  than 
water  from  that  barrel.  No.  I  think  an 
honest  cow  would  dignify  a  whisky  bar¬ 
rel  by  feeding  out  of  it  much  as  a  lamp 
or  stove  would  dignify  alcohol  by  'turn¬ 
ing  it  into  light ‘and  heat.  The  whisky 
that  upsets  dairying  comes  out  of  the  rum 
shops — or  worse  yet — from  a  bottle  hid¬ 
den  behind  the  barn. 

Catching  Vermin. — Here  is  a  man  in 
serious  trouble  over  rats  and  mice : 

I  have  both  rats  and  mice  in  my  house — 
they  are  fearless  and  noisy  and  gnaw  the 
timbers  continuously:  yet  we  cannot  coax 
them  into  the  Marti  cage  traps  or  the  spring 
traps.  We  have  got  a  good  harvest  of  mouse 
tails,  for  the  hoop  of  the  spring  rat  trap 
slams  down  just  outside  the  small  bodies  of 
the  mice,  securing  their  tails,  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  bite  off  to  free  themselves.  We 
must  nave  started  thereby  a  new  breed  of 
mice ;  but  it  is  of  no  commercial  value  to 
us  as  we  cannot  catch  the  curios.  The  rats 
came  in  when  the  old  barn  was  torn  down 
a  few  months  ago.  Will  anything  short  of 
tearing  this  (new)  house  down  induce  them 
to  move  on?  If  I  use  poison  will  the  vermin 
die  in  the  walls  or  do  they  go  out  and 
decently  bury  themselves?  I  packed  mineral 
wool  around  the  sills  to  prevent  this  catas¬ 
trophe,  but  the  rascals  don’t  mind  it  a  bit. 
What  can  I  do?  a.  d. 

We  have  little  trouble  now.  The 
children  keep  a  good  many  cats  and  they 
range  freely  through  the  barns.  I  re¬ 
gard  a  good  hungry  cat  as  the  best  ver¬ 
min  trap  you  can  get.  Do  not  feed  the 
cats  at  the  house.  Give  them  a  little 
warm  milk  and  make  them  hunt  their 
meat.  We  have  some  reports  of  good 
success  with  poisons.  A  cake  or  biscuit 
is  mixed  of  bran,  flour,  sugar,  white  ar¬ 
senic  and  baking  powder.  This  is  baked 
to  a  crisp  crumbled  and  scattered  near 
the  holes.  You  cannot  expect  a  well  bred 
rat  to  “go  out  and  bury  himself.”  The 
statement  “they  won’t  die  in  the  house” 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  these 
poisons  create  a  fearful  thirst  and  the 
vermin  run  out  for  w’ater  and  die.  A. 
good  ferret  properly  handled  would 
be  the  proper  thing  for  your  situation. 

1  have  never  had  one  on  the  place  but  I 
know  they  will  do  terrible  execution  in 
a  rat  hole.' 

Losing  Plant  Food. — The  following 
question  from  a  Canadian  reader  has  no 
doubt  puzzled  others : 

Do  commercial  fertilizers  broadcast  on  the 
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surface  of  orchard  land  and  left  uncovered 
for  10  days  until  plowed  under,  lose  any 
of  their  strength  or  fertilizing  properties? 
I  should  prefer  to  put  on,  with  a  broadcast¬ 
ing  drill,  at  least  20  acres  before  commencing 
to  plow.  And  I  wish  to  plow  under,  not 
work  into  surface  with  disk  or  harrow. 

w.  ‘v.  B. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  is  safe  to 
say  there  would  be  little  or  no  loss.  There 
could  not  be  loss  of  potash  or  phosphoric 
acid  since  these  elements  do  not  under 
these  conditions  take  the  form  of  a  gas. 
Rains  might  wash  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  into  the  soil  but  there  is 
where  you  want  them.  The  only  loss 
worth  considering  would  be  the  ammonia 
which  might  pass  away  as  gas.  This 
would  result  from  the  decay  of  organic 
forms  of  nitrogen,  such  as  dried  blood, 
tankage  or  cotton-seed  meal.  In  warm, 
moist  weather  there  might  be  a  little 
of  this,  but  not  enough.  I  think,  to  make 
any  particular  difference.  With  bone  or 
nitrate  of  soda  providing  the  nitrogen 
there  would  be  little  if  any  loss.  But 
why  do  you  plow  this  fertilizer  under? 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  think  of  any  case 
where  it  is  not  better  to  put  the  fertilizer 
on  the  furrows  and  harrow  it  in. 

Home  Notes. — We  are  just  about 
buried  in  snow!  Where  is  this  man  who 
was  afraid  the  ice  men  could  not  fill 
their  houses?  Jack  Frost  knew  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  fixed  up  about  the  b.st  ice 
crop  known  in  this  country  and  got  a  grip 
on  the  peach  buds  too.  I  fear  we  shall 
know  definitely  about  that  next  June. 
Until  then  I  am  going  to  hope  for  a 
peach  crop.  But  just  now  the  snow  is 
piled  over  everthing.  The  children  go  to 
bed  each  night  hoping  for  more  snow, 
but  as  for  me  I  have  enough !  The 
new  sleigh  has  little  time  to  rest.  Last 
Sunday  Mother  and  the  three  children 
started  ahead  in  the  sleigh,  the  boy  fol¬ 
lowed  with  Peter  and  Jack  and  Henry 
hitched  Nellie  to  a  big  coasting  sled  and 
followed.  The  little  girl  and  I  stayed  at 
home  to  help  see  to  the  baby  and  get  din¬ 
ner  under  way.  The  latter  was  not  a 
hard  job  as  the  meat  was  cooked  and  the 
bread  pudding  baked.  I  saw  to  it  that  the 
dishes  were  clean  and  a  big  pan  of  apples 
were  baked.  Our  folks  came  home  with 
the  new  sleigh  bells  ringing,  with  the  sun 
bright  and  warm  to  report  a  good  sermon 
and  a  fair-sized  hunger.  It  isn’t  pleas¬ 
ant  working  outdoors  these  days,  but  we 
keep  on  cutting  wood  as  best  we  can. 
The  hens  are  speaking  up  well.  Down 
under  the  snow  the  strawberries  and 
grain  are  all  right  but  the  mice  may  be 
at  work  at  the  young  trees.  We  shall 
know  all  about  these  things  when  the 
snow  goes.  Why  worry  about  them  now  ?  T 
know  that  this  is  the  dull  and  gloomy  sea¬ 
son  for  many  country  people.  They  bor¬ 
row  trouble  and  then  turn  around  and  pay 
interest  to  themselves  on  it.  Very  likely 
some  one  who  reads  this  will  be  groaning 
about  his  sad  lot  in  life,  while  all  the 
time  he  isn’t  half  as  badly  off  as  another 
who  never  says  a  word.  These  gloomy 
thoughts  are  like  those  bacteria  we  read 
so  much  about.  They  grow  and  grow 
when  the  conditions  are  right.  I  have 
been  trying  to  tell  the  children  how  the 
bacteria  in  a  sample  of  bad  milk  might 
spread  all  through  a  can  of  good  milk 
and  ruin  it.  They  want  to  know  what 
those  good  bacteria  are  doing  all  that 
time!  Why  don’t  they  clean  out  and  over¬ 
power  the  bad?  They  will  learn  with 
years  why  and  when  evil  prevails  over 
good  and  that  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
life  is  to  sterilize  the  bad  and  kill  the 
wickedness  in  it.  Some  of  you  ccynplain- 
ing  and  gloomy  people  may  well  begin 
this  sterilizing  at  once  by  building  up  the 
fires  of  hope  and  cheerfulness. 

h.  w.  c. 


The  end  of  roof- 
troubles  has  come 
— Genasco  Ready 
Roofing. 

The  cause  of  leaks  is  the 
weather — snow,  rain,  heat, 
cold,  sun,  wind.  Shingles  rot 
and  warp;  tin  rusts;  slate 
breaks  and  blows  off;  coal-tar 
roofings  dry-out  and  crack. 

Genasco  does  none  of  these 
things.  It  is  made  of  natural 
asphalt  from  that  wonder  of 
the  world,  the  Trinidad  Asphalt 
Lake,  and  is  proof  against  all 
weathers. 

Send  for  the  reasonable  common -sense 
Book  Id,  which  tells  facts  and  reasons.  Also 
samples  free. 

The  most  wide-awake  dealers  sell  Genasco 
Ready  Roofing.  But  send  for  the  book 
anyway. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


ONE  PASSAGE 


Ff»linCO  Corn  Planter 

kvIlgJdG  and  Fertilizer  Distributer 

Marks  out  rows,  deposits  the  fertilizer  and  plants 
all  hill  or  drill  crops,  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Handles 
all  kinds  fertilizers,  In  all  conditions,  60  to  450 
lbs.  per  acre.  We  make  a  special  gear  which 
sows  600  lbs.  per  acre.  Strong  and  durable,  light 
draft,  almost  instant  adjustment.  Great  improve¬ 
ment  in  row  marking.  We  also  make  Eclipse  Two 
Horae  Two  Row  Planter*.  Good  terms  to  live 
agents.  Write. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Company 

Box  75  Chicopoe  Falls,  Mass. 


TAlD  It  ever  occur  to  you  that  a  rake 
_  ought  to  last  for  years  and  years? 

It  is  a  simple  tool.  There’s  no  clock¬ 
work  about  it. 

Just  steei  and  wood — 

And  if  it  is  the  right  kind  of  steel — 

And  the  right  kind  of  wood — 

And  the  steel  and  wood  are  put  to¬ 
g-ether  right — 

There  ought  to  be  no  wear  out  to  it. 

*  *  * 

That  describes  all  True  Temper 
tools— of  which  a  complete  line  of  gar¬ 
den  and  lawn  rakes  is  animportant  part. 

They  are  “the  best  tools  you  have 
ever  bought  at  the  same  prices  you 
have  always  paid” — 

Because  they  are  manufactured  in 
strict  accordance  with  a  well  defined 
standard  process  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  manufacturers  of  farm  and  ear- 
den  Hand-Tools  in  the  world. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  Fop 

TrueTemper 

Tools 

And  they  must  prove  true  in  quality. 
Construction,  "hang,”  and  temper  un¬ 
der  severe  tests  and  inspections  before 
they  are  permitted  to  wear  the  True 
Temper  label. 

*  *  *  -C 

True  Temper  tools  are  accurately 
constructed,  special-purpose  hand-tools 
for  farming  and  gardening. 

They  help  you  to  do  your  work  with 
the  least  amount  of  time  and  labor  and 
produce  the  best  results. 

In  the  production  of  crops  their  use 
means  less  expense  and  more  profit. 

The  line  includes  Forks. Hoes, Rakes, 
Hooks,  Weeders,  Cultivators.  Beet 
Tools, Floral  Tools, Garden  Tools.  Vege¬ 
table  Scoop  Forks,  Potato  Hooks,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  to  you. 
If  he  does  not  have  just  what  you  want, 
please  write  to  us. 

We  have  a  book  for  you — “Tool* 
®nd  Their  Uaea,”  which  tells  all  about 
special-purpose  tools,  and  how  they 
will  save  you  time,  labor  and  money. 
It  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


American  Fork  and  Hoe  Co. 

®44Am.  Trust  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


NO 


going  to  buy  a  HARROW 
Want  Bsst  for  least  Cass 
iif r  make  that  kind, 
tflf  t  Fat  Fbkibht.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Writefor 
[price.  G.H. POUNDER 
17  Ft. Atkinson,  Wis 


It  pays  to  get  Planet  Jr  farm  and  garden  tools.  No  other  kind  does' 
the  work  so  well  or  lasts  nearly  so  long,  because  Planet  Jrs  are  designed  by' 
ra  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer;  built  of  better  steel,  with  better  workmanship.^ 
Planet  Jr  tools  increase  a  man’s  capacity  three  to  six  times. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  and  Double-Wheel  Hoe,  Cultl- ' 
vator  and  Plow.  Simple  and  easy-running.  In  one  operation,  it  opens  the  furrow,  sows 
the  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  in  hills  4  to  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks  out  the 
next  row.  The  hoes,  cultivator  teeth  and  plows  are  of  high-carbon  steel  to  keep  keen  wearing 
edge  and  are  designed  to  hoe  and  cultivate  exactly  as  needed. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  will  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any  other  | 
horse  hoe  made.  Patented  cultivating  teeth  and  reversible  hoes  work  the  ground  thoroughly,  I 
.any  depth  desired,  with  perfect  safety  to  plants.  Expanding  frame  combines  strength  and 
.simplicity  ;  handles  adjustable  up  and  down,  and  sidewise.  Plows  to  or  from  row, 
a  splendid  hiller. 

..Write  today  for  iqo?  Catalogue  of  these  implements,  also  Wheel  Hoes, 

.  One-  and  Two-Horse  Riding-Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard- and 
Beet-Cultivators — 45  kinds  in  all.  No  matter  if  you  already 
.have  some  Planet  Jrs,  the  new  models  are  interesting. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 

Box  1107-V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


View  of  Mr.  I.  Newton  Swift's  240-acre  stock  farm,  Ypsilanti,  Mich 


Absolutely 

Frost-Proof 

Baron  DeChamplouis  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Quebec,  says: — 

“One  of  my  neighbors  put  up 
a  large  elevated  tank  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  frost-proof,  at  the 
same  time  I  was  placing  a 
Kewanee  Pneumatic  Tank  in 
my  cellar.  His  whole  outfit  is 
frozen  up  in  a  solid  block  while 
I  am  getting  an  ample  supply  of 
water  at  a  usable  temperature.” 


A  familiar  sight 
but  impossible 
with  the  Kewanee 
System  because 
the  Kewanee  tank 
is  in  the  cellar  or 
buried  in  the 
ground. 


The  Kewanee  System 
of  Water  Supply 

provides  every  convenience  and  safeguard  of  a  city  water 
supply  in  your  farm  home.  Always  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  use  at  any  moment  day  or  night. 

Gives  water  tor  bathroom,  kitchen,  or  anywhere  in  house: 
stables,  barn,  garden  or  anywhere  on  /arm.  You  get  this  serv¬ 
ice  for  a  lifetime  without  paying  one  cent  for  water  bills. 
Here  is  what  one  user  says: — 'Our  Kewanee  outfit  supplies 
kitchen,  sink  and  lavatory  on  the  first  floor,  and  bathroom, 
closet  and  lavatory  on  second  floor  and  is  giving  entire  satisfaction.” 

The  Kewanee  System  consists  of  having  an  air-tight,  steel  Kewanee  Tank  placed  in  cellar  or 
buried  in  ground  into  which  water  from  your  well  or  cistern  is  pumped.  No  elevated  or  attic 
tank.  No  possibility  of  freezing,  leakage  or  collapse.  Absolutely  safe.  An  average  pressure 
of  40  lbs.  will  raise  water  93  feet. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  satisfactory  results  with  every  Kewanee  system  installed.  Over  7000 
outfits  in  successful  operation.  Send  for  catalog  3?  which  explains  everything  and  tells  where 
Kewanee  Systems  may  be  found  in  your  state. 

KEWANEE  WATER  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

DRAWER  WW  KEWANEE.  ILLINOIS 


What  Mr.  Swift  says: 

“Your  Kewanee  Water  Sup¬ 
ply  System,  installed  on  my 
farm  of  240  acres,  supplies 
water  for  75  cows  and  young 
stock,  12  horses,  60  hogs, 
500  chickens.  *  *  Gives  tire 
protection  for  all  buildings 
with  average  water  pressure 
of  40  to  50  pounds.” 
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Live  Stock  and  Dair 


CARE  OF  A  CALVING  COW. 

If  a  cow  is  a  very  heavy  milker,  and  in 
high  condition,  it  would  be  well  to  give 
her  light  feed  for  about  a  week  before 
freshening,  to  thin  the  blood  a  little,  as  a 
preventive  of  milk  fever.  Keep  close 
watch  of  her  and  put  her  in  a  box  stall  at 
night,  so  that  when  she  does  calve  she 
may  have  her  freedom.  After  calving 
give  her  a  warm  mash  of  bran,  with  a 
handful  of  salt  scattered  on  top.  Let  the 
calf  suck,  and  then  strip  her  out  and  put 
her  back  in  her  stall.  See  that  she  cleans. 
Do  not  give  her  any  cold  water  until 
after  she  has  cleaned.  Work  her  slowly 
on  to  her  feed.  I  do  not  like  to  milk  a 
heifer  before  calving.  Let  the  calf  suck 
once  and  if  the  heifer  takes  kindly  to  her 
milker  and  gives  down  her  milk  freely, 
she  is  just  as  well  off  back  in  her  stall, 
but  if  she  holds  up  her  milk  and  wants 
her  calf,  let  her  have  it ;  milk  her  at  the 
same  time  of  the  calf  sucking,  until  she 
takes  kindly  to  her  milker. 

Vermont.  c.  m.  winslow. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Not  Bragging  About  the  New  House . 

A  Great  Subject. — Just  how  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  get  the  title  of  “The  Hen  Man” 
I  never  knew.  Certainly  not  on  account 
of  any  great  success  with  hens.  It  must 
be  on  account  of  my  great  enthusiasm  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  American  hen. 
I  have  long  contended  that  there  are 
great  possibilities  of  profit  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  for  market  purposes,  as  soon  as 
some  of  the  great  problems,  as  yet  un¬ 
solved,  are  understood  and  solved.  My 
own  inability  to  work  out  these  problems 
in  practice  has  not  dampened  my  ardor. 
One  of  the  great  advances  I  believe  lies 
in  learning  how  to  keep  hens  in  larger 
flocks,  so  as  to  economize  in  labor,  which 
is  the  big  item  of  expense  aside  from  the 
food  supply.  J.  E.  White,  of  Glen  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  tells  me  of  a  man  near  him  who 
built  five  houses  22x100  feet,  and  stock¬ 
ed  them  with  1,000  hens  each,  of  the 
Brown  Leghorn  breed.  These  houses  are 
low  and  have  no  partitions.  Each  flock 
of  1,000  had  the  run  of  an  entire  house, 
the  low  attic  close  to  the  roof  being  used 
as  a  scratching  shed.  This  man  made  a 
success  in  getting  Winter  eggs  from  these 
flocks  for  a  time,  but  “fell  down”  when 
he  came  to  raising  young  stock.  He 
hatched  as  high  as  17,000  chicks  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  day,  but  failed  to  raise  a  profitable 
proportion  of  them.  The  whole  plant  is 
now  idle  and  abandoned  I  believe. 

Big  Flocks  or  Small.— Dr.  Burr,  of 
Maryland,  is  now  demonstrating  success- 
full}’  the  possibilities  of  flocks  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  layers.  I  had  the  pleasure  recently 
of  visiting  the  Lakewood  Poultry  Farm 
in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Brown  still  keeps 
his  hens  in  small  flocks  of  about  60,  but 
the  amount  of  floor  space  to  each  bird  is 
very  small.  If  anyone  is  entitled  to  be 
called  “The  Hen  Man.”  Mr.  Brown  is 
certainly  “it.”  He  has  at  the  present  time 
7,000  hens,  and  every  one  is  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  hatch.  When  I  tell  you  that  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  January  15  he  was 
getting  3,000  eggs  a  day,  you  are  sure 
to  be  interested.  The  hens  are  all  fine 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  and  the  eggs  are 
put  up  in  cartons  of  one  dozen  each,  seal¬ 
ed  with  Lakewood  Poultry  Farm  seal, 
and  sold  to  the  fancy  trade  of  New  York 
City.  At  52  cents  per  dozen,  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  at  time  of  my  visit,  the  income 
for  a  single  day’s  eggs  is  about  $130,  if 
my  arithmetic  is  not  at  fault.  Only  four 
men  are  employed  besides  the  manager, 
and  $30  just  about  pays  for  the  feed  and 
the  labor,  leaving  $100  a  day  net  income. 
The  farm  is  located  on  cheap  land  in  the 
sandy  pine  belt  near  the  coast,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  whole  investment  exceeds 


$20,000.  Now  don’t  all  go  crazy  and  rush 
into  the  poultry  business.  Out  of  the 
thousands  who  have  attempted  to  solve 
the  problem  of  egg  production  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  way,  Mr.  Brown  is  the  only  one  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  who  stands 
high  on  the  ladder  of  success.  There  is 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 

Hands  Raw  With  Eczema. 

Suffered  For  Ten  Years— Spread  to  Body 
and  Limbs — Cured  by  the  Cuti- 
cura  Remedies. 

“I  had  eczema  on  my  hands  for  ten 
years.  At  first  it  would  break  out  only 
in  winter.  Then  it  finally  came  to  stay. 
I  had  three  good  doctors  to  do  all  they 
could,  but  none  of  them  did  any  good.  I 
then  used  one  box  of  Cuticura  Ointment 
and  three  bottles  of  Cuticura  Resolvent, 
and  was  completely  cured.  My  hands 
were  raw  all  over,  inside  and  out,  and  the 
eczema  was  spreading  all  over  my  body 
and  limbs.  Before  I  had  used  one  bottle 
of  Cuticura  Resolvent,  together  with  the 
Ointment,  my  sores  were  nearly  healed 
over,  and  by  the  time  I  had  used  the  third 
bottle  I  was  entirely  well.  I  had  a  good 
appetite  and  was  fleshier  than  T  ever  was. 
To  any  one  who  has  any  skin  or  blood 
disease  I  would  honestly  advise  them  to 
get  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  get  well 
quicker  than  all  the  doctors  in  the  State 
could  cure  you.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Falin,  Speers 
Ferry,  Va.,  May  19,  1905.” 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMTJfrStXrrtS 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

O.  I.  C.  PICS. 

September.  October  and  November  farrow.  Silver 

Premium  Registered  Stock.  Address 

F.  J.  SCHWAKTZ,  Fast  Pharsalia,  New  York. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Stickipg  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


RAISE  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK 

Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  with  convincing  testimonials 
from  some  of  the  20.000  progressive  farmers  who 
have  had  wonderful  results  from  this  perfect 
milk  substitute.  Write  for  booklet— it’s  FREE. 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory  Waukegan,  111, 


RELIABLE  HEALTH  FOOD 

For  Horses,  Cows,  Hogs,  Chickens. 

Will  build  up  and  keep  healthy  your  horses,  increase 
tbe  milk  output  of  cows,  fatten  your  hoes,  keep 
healthy  and  stimulate  your  chickens;  satisfactory 
results  guaranteed,  put  up  in  25,  60  and  100-lb.  bags 
and  250-lb.  barrels;  special  rates  to  dealers. 

RELIABLE  HORSE  &  CATTLE  FOOD  CO.,  44  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  I)R. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  CO  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $f».00.  Give  ns  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Hammond  Dairy  Feed  will  produce  more  milk, 
more  butter  and  more  elieese  at  less  cost,  than 
any  other  feed  on  the  market. 

To  demonstrate  to  .very  Dairyman  that  this  Is 
a  fact,  we  are  offering  a  Free  Trial.  We  pay 
all  costs. 

You  take  the  feed  and  try  It.  Feed  It  to  your 
cows  and  calves.  If  it  does  not  prove  as  repre¬ 
sented  and  perfectly  satisfactory  the  trial  will 
not  cost  you  one  cent.  If  1 1  is  satisfactory  we 
know  you  will  want  more  and  that  is  what  we 
are  banking  on. 

We  know  that  there  is  not  a  Dairyman  in  the 
country  who  will  not  be  convinced  after  a  fair 
trial,  that  Hammond  Dairy  Feed  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  feed  on  the  market. 

HAMMOND 
DAIRY  FEED 

Is  guaranteed  to  contain  17  per  cent  Protein, 

3  percentFat,  66percent  Carbohydrates.  One 
ton  of  Hammond  Dairy  Feed  equals  two  tons  of 
Bran.  It  is  made  of  pure  cane  molasses,  prime 
cottonseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  corn,  oats  and 
barley.  It  Is  kiln  dried  so  will  not  loose  by 
evaporation.  Itis  guaranteed  to  keep  during 
all  seasons,  will  never  sour,  mould  or  freeze. 

FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feed 
In  detail  here  or  to  impress  you  with  its 
superiority  over  other  feeds  —  atrial  will 
best  do  that.  If  you  will  give  us  your  own  . 
and  your  feed  dealers  name  and  address  ! 
we  will  send  you  an  ample  amount  to  try 
which  will  convince  you  more  than  words, 
what  the  feedisand  whatlt  will  accomplish. 

WESTERN  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

4  Chamber  ot  Commerce 

MILWAUKEE  -  WISCONSIN 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 


with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 


is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importers  and  breeders  of  Gorman  Coach,  Porcheron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America  in  1900.  Have  Imported  double 
the  number  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  in  horse  and 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  300  on  hand.  Give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  horses  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
PieS_the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  tor  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Our  barns  are  full  of  big 
blackjacks,  the  kind  that 
will  pflease  you.  Write,  or 
come  to  see  us,  a  large  lot 
to  select  from. 


JOE  E.  WltlGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  ,J.  1C.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


KALORAMA  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

were  shipped  into  almost  every  state  last  year,  and 
their  superior  qualities  are  recognized  wherever 
they  are  known. 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  young  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow  and  guaranteed  safe  with  pig,  at 
attractive  prices.  Who  wants  them? 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKshires  and  C.  Whites.' 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin?  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Beg. 
Bolsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


| kg ist’ D  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep: 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
„  .  ,  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Faucy  of  Eureka  l3usai  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Polled  Durham  RnffMPl* 


Both  sexes  for  sale! 
„  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  15 

$1.00.  A.  E.  LEEDOM,  Freeland,  Mus.  Co.,  Onto. 


/TUEKNStfiY  and  Red  Polled  Cattle  at  Elkdale  Stock 
'-‘Farm.  A  limited  numberfor  sale.includ’gGuernsey 
Bulls,  best  strains.  D.L. Stevens.  prop.,Uniondale,Pa. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  AVON. 

I  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


JACKS,  JACKS 

27  Jacks  27— Newton,  Has 
70  Jacks  70  |  35  .Jennets  35 
30  Saddle  Stallions  30 

JO  Trotting  Stallions  lO 

lO  Pacing  Stallions  lO 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

We  are  In  the  greatest  breeding  district 
In  the  world  for  Mammoth  Jacks,  Saddle 
and  Harness  Horses,  and  we  have  the 
grandest  lot  to  show  yon  of  any  firm  In  the  country.  It  Is  to  your 
interest  to  Inspect  our  stock  before  buying.  Write  for  catalogue 
or  come  to  see  us.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN,  NEWTON,  KANSAS. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


re  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
lem.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
nd  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

.  •  ,  ..  .  _ _ „  TJt-ttt  Pat  \npa 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

Fj^UHOIJ^nfOfLSec^airattleboroUVt^ 


HOLSTEINS 

A  FEW  CHOICE 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale 

BY  AS  GOOD  SIRES  AS  THERE  ARE  LIVING. 

Dams  With  Large  Official  Records 

Write  just  what  you  want. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


TWIN  BROOK  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale,  Bull  Calf  year  old  in  May.  Grandson  of 
Paul  De  Kol  Sadie  Vale  Concordia  and  Count  Paul 
De  Kol.  Also  heifer  calves.  Address 

E.  F.  HANKS,  205  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


BULL  CALVES  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


LAUREL  FARM 


|— REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


Thoroughbred  Holsteln-Friesian 

YEARLING  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 
Perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals,  ready 
for  immediate  service.  Selected  from  best  dams  in 
herd  of  forty  head.  Sired  by  Paul  Clothilde  Hartog 
DeKol,  No.  33712.  If  pedigree  and  price  (which  will 
be  furnished  upon  request)  are  satisfactory,  bull  will 
be  sent  upon  approval.  If  not  entirely  as  represented 
as  to  individual  qualities,  be  may  be  returned  at  my 
expense.  Address  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


LABEL! 


DANA'S  EAR  LABELS 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  W6st  Lebanon,  N.H. 
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STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

SIOO  GIVEN  AWAY  $100 

DO  YOU  WANT  IT? 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  losing  money  on 
their  cows  and  do  not  know  it.  Do  you  know 
how  much  you  are  making  or  losing  on 
your  cows  ? 

Government  statistics  show  average  gross 
income  per  grade  cow  is  only  $37.00. 
Cost  of  keep  $40.00.  Loss  $>3.00  per  cow. 
You  can  buy  a  Star  Farm  registered 

Holstein  cow  for .  $150.00 

Cost  to  keep  one  year .  40.00 

Interest  on  cost,  one  year .  9,00 

Total  for  year .  $>199.00 

My  Star  Farm  cow  will  make  for  yon 

each  year:  Milk .  $125.00 

Calf .  50.00 

Total . $175.00 

Profit  on  your  investment  88$. 
$5,000.00  Guarantee  on  Every  Animal  Sold  $5,000.00 
Circulars  and  information  sent  free. 
Address  Dept.  D.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Cortlaud,  N.Y. 
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plenty  of  good  climbing,  however,  on 
the  ladder  far  below  him.  One  hundred 
dollars  a  day  above  expenses,  on  a  small 
farm,  is  a  target  worth  aiming  at.  I  am 
glad  to  have  seen  the  arrow  in  the  bull’s 
eye,  graced  with  a  hen’s  feather.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  if  we  could  have  visited  Mr. 
Brisbane  on  the  day  that  he  hatched  his 
17,000  Brown  Leghorn  chicks,  he  would 
have  looked  down  on  us  from  his  high 
rung  of  the  ladder,  and  been  justified  in 
doing  so.  Yet  we  must  remember  that 
>his  ladder  got  a  jolt  from  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  roup,  and  his  ladder  collapsed. 
May  Mr.  Brown  be  able  to  steer  clear  of 
such  a  fate. 

Caring  for  Goon  Layf.rs. — Readers  are 
sure  to  want  to  know  what  the  hens  at 
Lakewood  Poultry  Farm  eat  in  order  to 
produce  3,000  eggs  a  day  in  mid-Winter 
from  7,000  hens.  It  is  a  coincidence  that 
the  feed  is  almost  identical  with  what  my 
hens  in  the  experimental  hen  barn  have 
had.  Who  can  explain  the  vast  difference 
in  results?  For  whole  grains  he  gives 
them  wheat,  oats  and  cracked  corn.  This 
is  not  mixed,  but  fed  one  kind  at  a  time, 
alternating  from  one  to  the  other  some¬ 
what  irregularly.  The  most  usual  meth¬ 
od  is  to  feed  oats  in  the  morning  and 
either  wheat  or  cracked  corn  at  night.  In 
addition  to  this  a  dry  mash  is  kept  in 
hoppers  at  all  times  where  they  can  help 
themselves.  The  dry  mash  is  composed 
of  the  following  by  measure:  Three  parts 
wheat  bran,  one  part  middlings,  one  part 
cornmeal,  one  part  meat  scrap,  one-half 
part  linseed  meal.  Great  preparations 
are  being  made  to  do  a  big  business  in 
baby  chick  farming.  Twenty-two  Model 
incubators  of  360-egg  size  were  running 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  (most  of  them  fill¬ 
ed  with  eggs),  and  20  more  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  expected  any  day.  I  have  not 
space  to  discuss  this  great  poultry  farm 
further  at  present.  Why  cannot  we  all 
achieve  the  same  measure  of  success?  Tt 
looks  easy  when  you  see  it  or  read  about 
it.  How  long  would  it  be  before  all  our 
farms  would  be  hen  farms  if  it  were  reap 
!y  easy?  In  contrast  I  will  mention  the 
following: 

Eggless  Poultry. — A  man  who  lives 
next  door  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  who  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  my  readers,  told 
me  to-day  that  he  has  150  as  fine  looking 
healthy  hens  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  yet 
he  had  not  got  a  single  egg  in  over  a 
month.  Another  party  within  sight  of 
my  place  bought  100  White  Leghorns  from 
a  noted  breeder  about  November  1.  Twen¬ 
ty-seven  of  these  have  since  died  with 
roup,  and  not  a  single  egg  has  yet  been 
laid.  R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  be  expecting 
the  truth  about  my  experimental  flock  of 
500  in  the  new  hen  barn,  and  are  entitled 
to  it.  No  one  would  think  of  introducing 
roup  into  an  experimental  flock  of  such 
size,  but  the  fact  of  its  having  got  into 
my  flock,  makes  the  experiment  all  the 
more  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  if  not  to  the  owner.  December  and 
January  have  been  almost  blanks  as  far  as 
egg  production  is  concerned,  and  22  have 
died  to  date,  January  26.  This  is  nearly 
five  per  cent.  Indications  are  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  about  run  it  course  and  the 
worst  is  over.  The  lowest  egg  yield  for 
any  day  was  13,  averaging  about  24  per 
day  for  the  two  months.  If  I  did  not 
know  that  hens  can  be  kept  at  a  profit  on 
Summer  eggs  alone  the  outlook  would  be 
rather  dark.  The  only  argument  against 
a  large  flock  I  have  ever  heard  that  has 
much  weight,  is  the  increased  risk  from 
contagious  diseases.  Should  T  succeed  in 
bringing  this  flock  through  the  siege  of 
roup  without  doctoring,  and  keep  the  loss¬ 
es  down  to  about  five  per  cent,  the  lesson 
will  have  its  value. 

Fertility  in  Large  Flocks. — I  am 
sometimes  asked  if  fertile  eggs  can  be  se¬ 
cured  in  a  large  flock  as  well  as  in  a  small 
flock.  I  believe  they  can.  A  friend 
bought  200  from  this  flock  of  mine  to  put 
in  his  incubators  about  two  weeks  ago. 
His  report  from  the  first  100  was  that 
ondy  three  infertile  were  found.  The  oth¬ 
er  100  had  not  yet  been  tested  when  I 
saw  him.  That  T  consider  a  remarkable 
run  of  fertility  for  any  sized  flock  in  Jan¬ 
uary  eggs. 

Improved  Ventilation. — 1  have  heen  read¬ 
ing  Mr.  Mapes’s  description  of  his  hen  harn, 
and  how  he  ventilates  it,  and  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  if  lie  would  hang  a  lighted  lantern  in 
the  flue  that  extends  through  the  roof  it 
might  create  a  draft  and  cause  the  system 
to  work  all  right  in  close  muggy  weather. 
As  the  experiment  costs  nothing  to  frv.  if 
it  would  not  he  asking  too  much,  I  would  like 
to  have  him  test  the  idea  and  report  result 
when  he  writes  again.  n.  l.  g. 

South  Lee,  N.  II. 

The  experiment  of  a  lighted  lamp  in  a 
flue  to  increase  draft  is  of  no  practical 
value.  I  have  tried  that  long  ago.  In 
the  fir«t  place  the  fire  risk  is  too  great, 
and  in  the  second  place  a  little  wind  will 
start  so  much  draft  in  the  flue  that  the 
lamp  will  be  extinguished.  There  are  two 


forces  to  be  reckoned  with  in  a  ventilat¬ 
ing  flue.  One  is  the  buoyant  force  of  the 
warmer  air  within  the  room  to  be  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  the  other  is  the  force  with 
which  the  wind  blows  across  the  top  of 
the  flue.  The  latter  force  is  not  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  close,  muggy  weather.  I  suggest" 
ed  at  one  time  the  use  of  an  electric  fan 
in  the  flue.  Before  I  got  ready  to  try  that’ 
the  Deacon  gave  me  another  idea.  The 
day  was  still  and  warm,  and  the  hens 
needed  more  ventilation. 

“Why  don’t  you  open  that  trap  door 
that  leads  up  into  the  loft  above  the 
hens?” 

Sure  enough!  Here  was  a  chance  to 
take  increased  advantage  of  the  buoyant 
force  of  warm  air,  in  the  absence  of  wind 
fpree.  It  was  a  short  job  to  cut  a  couple 
of  scuttle  holes  in  the  loft  floor,  protect¬ 
ed  by  wire  netting  to  prevent  the  hens 
flying  up  when  opened,  and  arrange  slides 
to  close  them  when  not  needed  for  extra 
ventilation.  With  these  scuttle  Foies  open 
and  one  of  the  windows  in  the  peak  open, 
more  ventilation  in  muggy  weather  is 
easily  secured  without  opening  any  of 
the  windows  below.  One  of  my  cor¬ 
respondents  writes  that  the  incident  of  the 
feather  being  drawn  up  the  flue  so  quick¬ 
ly,  proves  that  there  is  a  strong  draft,  and 
that  a  draft  is  sure  to  be  dangerous.  He 
should  remember  that  this  draft  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  warm  air  passing  out  of  the  room 
and  away  from  the  hens,  instead  of  cold 
air  blowing  on  the  hens.  The  fresh  air 
enters  in  smaller  flues,  comes  through 
the  floor,  and  spreads  along  the  floor, 
rising  gradually.  There  is  a  current  of 
water  where  a  small  stream  from  a  big 
pond  flows  over  the  dam,  but  no  per¬ 
ceptible  current  in  the  body  of  the  pond, 
though  there  is  change  enough  to  prevent 
stagnation.  o.  w.  mapes. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Aclv. 
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Children  thrive 
on  Scoff's 
Emulsion.  It 
is  concentrated 
nourishment  in 
easily  digested 
form.  Their  health 
improves  after 
taking  it  a  short 
time.  It  is  the 
greatest  child- 
food  in  the 
world. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 
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AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Poes  all  kinds  of  light  and  heavy 
riveting&nd 
stitching. 
Saves  its 
cost  many  times  a  year.  A  per- 
l  feet  ITaud  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
*  combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching.  To 
►  show  it  means  a  sale.  Agents  make 
$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  9-0  first 
day  and  writes  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  for  speo* 
lai  agts.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.Dep,  418  Frederic ktowa.O 
{The  Great  Agents  Supply  House) 


‘o-  v 

local  dealer  Warren  *  l’lace> 


WET  WEATHER  WORK 

HEALTHFUL 

AND 

PLEASANT 

IF  YOU  WEAR 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

BLACK  OR  YELLOW 

Perfect  Protection 
Longest  Service 
Low  in  Price 

Sold  Everywhere 


a  J  lower  CO  BOSTON  o 
town  CO  CltO'TCO  ro«ONTO 


CLEAN  SKIMMING 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Clean  skimming  is  the  first  consideration  in  the  purchase 
of  a  cream  separator.  That  is  what  you  buy  a  separator  to 
accomplish.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  clean  skimming.  One 
is  under  ideal  or  favorable  conditions — warm  milk,  from  fresh 
cows,  running  thin  cream,  with  reduced  capacity.  The  other 
is  under  practical  every-day  farm  use  conditions  -with  milk 
sometimes  warm  and  sometimes  cool,  cows  as  they  come, 
cream  as  heavy  as  possible  instead  of  as  thin,  and  capacity 
large  so  that  the  work  is  finished  that  much  more  quickly. 

These  two  kinds  of  clean  skimming  mark  the  first  great 
difference  between  the  DE  LAVAL  and  other  kinds  of  cream 
separators.  There  is  a  small  hut  material  difference  between 
the  DE  LAVAL  and  the  other  kinds  of  machines  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  There  is  a  BIG  difference  under  the  practical 
every-day  use  conditions, — the  difference  between  the 
“ALPHA-DISC”  system  and  other  superior  constructional 
features  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines  and  even  the  best 
of  other  separators. 

This  is  the  difference  which  of  itself  saves  the  cost  of  a 
DE  LAVAL  Farm  machine  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  in 
creamery  use  several  times  a  year,  with  the  result  that  98  %  of  the 
world's  creamery  separation  to-day  is  done  with  DE  LAVAL 
machines.  A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  makes  plain  the  REASONS 
for  this  difference  and  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Corilandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG, 


GET  DAVIS’  PRICE 

on  a  Cream  Separator  direct  from  the  factory 
at  real  wholesale  factory  prices.  Save  20% 
to  60%.  Our  Improved  11)07  model  with 
wonderful  cone  bowl  is  a  skimming  device 
not  equalled.  It  will  double  your  dairy 
profits  while  cutting  labor  in  two.  We 
want  you  to  have  our  11)07  catalog.  Send 
postal  or  letter  for  it  to-day— now,  for 
money  saving  catalog  No.  141). 

DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 
60 AN*  Clinton  St.f  Chicago,  U.  S.  A* 


Where  the  Money  Is 

IN 

Poultry 

You  have  heard  of  the 
Big  Profits  in  the  Poul¬ 
try  Business.  If  you 
would  know  how  they  are 
made,  send  two  dimes  for 
a  copy  of  my  book  "Eggs, 
Broilers  and  Roasters,  it 
.  gives  the  cost  of  production 
in  all  branches  of  the  poultry 
business.  It  gives  the  market  quotations 
week  by  week,  averaged  for  three  years. 
It  shows  when  a  chick  hatched  any  week 
in  the  year  could  be  marketed  as  a  broiler 
or  as  a  roasting  chicken,  and  the  profit  it 
would  make.  It  also  tells  of  the  profits 
of  egg  production,  and  how  best  to  secure 
them. 

A  copy  of  my  Poultry  Equipment  Cata¬ 
log  will  tell  you  all  about  my  Model  In¬ 
cubators  and  Brooders.  These  machines 
are  the  greatest  Hatchers  and  Artificial 
Mothers  the  world  has  seen.  With  these 
hatchers  and  rearers  we  raised  over 
twenty  thousand  chickens  the  past  season 
at  the  Model  Farm— more  than  has  ever 
been  raised  on  any  other  farm  in  a  season. 
We  are  raising  100,000  this  season,  Let 
me  tell  you  about  it. 

If  you  want  to  make  money  with  poul¬ 
try  I  can  help  you.  I  can  start  you  right. 
My  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders  make 
an  economical  and  efficient  equipment. 
Their  use,  coupled  with  the  instructions 
fiven  in  my  literature  precludes  failure. 
Write  me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS , 

35  7  Henry  Street ,  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


REID'S,, HI 

Simplest  and  best  that  money  can 
buy.  Easy  lo  clean.  Guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  IV  e  sell  everything 
for  tiie  dairy  and  creamery.  Get 
our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

A.  H.  REID  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  best 
ready  roofing  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Its  “  never-leak ” 
qualities  make  it  popular 
everywhere.  If  you  need 
a  new  roofing  you  can’t 
do  better  than  to  drop  a 
post  card  asking  for  a  free 
Sample  of  Congo.  Exami¬ 
nation  will  convince  any 
one.  Address 

Buchanan  -  Foster  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

1033  Monadnock  Building, 

San  Francisco. 


How  To  Make  the  Old  Bu^y  New 


;  Do  It  at  home.  Save 
money.  No  big  shop 
bill.  Very  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Let  us  give 
you  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free. 

NEW  BUGGY 
Vx  PRICE 

Straight  from  our  factory  to 
you.  Our  new  and  original 
plan  of  selling  and  saving  money 
for  you  all  explained  in  our  big  free 
book,  12  factory  catalogs  in  one. 
The  United  Factories 


T-3 1  <  Cleveland. 


Buy  Land  Now  Tennessee 

I  can  soil  yon  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  aero  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms .  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for  facts  and  free  booklets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  St.  Louis  Ry., Nashville,  Tenn.  Dept. C. 

95 to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


ROOFING  “old  styl° 1WB" 

I1VU1  nm  send  for  catalogue 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.^niles,'  ohio! 

Farms  That  Grow 

“No.  I  HARD”  WHEAT 

gixly-three  Pounds  to  the  Bushel) 

are  situated  In  the  Cana¬ 
dian  West,  where  Home¬ 
steads  of  160  acres  can  be 
obtained  FREE  by  every 
settler  willing  and  able  to 
comply  with  the  Home¬ 
stead  Regulations. 

During  the  present  year  a 
large  portion  of 

New  Wheat- Crow¬ 
ing  Territory 

has  been  made  accessible  to  mar¬ 
kets  by  the  railway  construction 
that  has  been  pushed  forward  so 
vigorously  by  the  three  great  Rail¬ 
way  Companies.  Grain-growing, 
mixed  farming  and  dairying  are 
the  great  specialties. 

For  literature  and  information  address 

Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  THOS.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Hntionthli  Pip«r. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  23, 
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THE  STOCK  YARD  INDUSTRY  OF 
CHICAGO. 

Chicago’s  greatest  industry  is  its  live¬ 
stock  trade,  for  that  city  is  the  greatest 
live-stock  market  in  the  world,  with  an 
annual  volume  of  business  of  more  than 
$600,000,000,  or  close  to  $2,000,000  a  day, 
or  $41,000  a  minute.  An  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  transactions  is  given 
in  the  statement  that  through  the  year 
the  average  sales  are  more  than  1,000 
carloads  of  live  stock  a  day,  whose  aver¬ 
age  value  is  over  $1,000  each.  1  he  sale 
of  by-products  of  dressed  beef  and  other 
animals,  such  as  hides,  soap  and  the  like, 
largely  increases  these  figures.  1  he  live¬ 
stock  dressing  industry  in  Chicago  was 
begun  in  1848,  and  in  1864  the  stock  yards 
were  outgrown  and  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  &  Transit  Company  was  formed 
lv-  nine  of  the  leading  railroads  then  en¬ 
tering  the  city.  They  subscribed  $1,000,- 
000  and  built  yards  having  120  acres  of 
pens.  The  stock  yards  grew  rapidly  as 
the  prairies  of  the  West  developed,  and 
herds  of  steers  multiplied  on  them.  1  hey 
now  cover  520  acres  and  are  being  out¬ 
grown  so  that  it  must  soon  be  enlarged. 
The  stock  yards  to-day  extend  eighty 
city  blocks  south  of  Thirty-ninth  street 
and  take  in  a  mile  of  land  from  east  to 
west.  Each  of  the  pens  is  about  30  feet 
long  and  25  feet  wide,  and  is  built  with 
plank  seven  feet  high.  There  are  more 
than  13,000  of  these,  and  each  is  paved 
with  brick.  In  addition,  there  are  great 
barns  containing  8,500  pens  for  hogs  and 
sheep,  which  cannot  stand  exposure  to 
Winter  cold.  In  each  pen  is  a  drinking 
fountain  with  running  water  and  racks 
for  hay.  The  stock  yards  contain  25,000 
gates,  more  than  300  miles  of  railroads 
run  around  and  through  the  yards  to  the 
different  unloading  stations  and  to  the 
packing  houses,  which  are  located  together 
in  the  west  side  of  the  yards. 

The  stock-yard  company  has  nothing 
to  do  with  dressing  or  buying  of  animals. 
It  simply  provides  a  place  where  the 
sheep,  hogs  and  cattle  may  be  kept  until 
the  packing  houses  are  ready  to  buy  them 
and  until  the  shippers  are  ready  to  sell 
them.  The  stock-yards  company  alone 
employs  2,500  men,  and  these  care  for  the 
live-stock  and  keep  the  yards  scrupulously 
clean.  Most  of  the  cattle  sold  in  Chicago 
come  from  the  western  ranches;  they  are 
sometimes  driven  for  miles  to  get  to  the 
station  where  they  are  loaded.  One  car 
will  accommodate  20  steers,  120  sheep  or 
60  hogs,  and  a  single  ranchman  sometimes 
will  ship  1,000  steers  at  a  time,  filling  a 
train  of  50  cars,  which  two  locomotives 
will  pull,  for  live-stock  trains  travel  al¬ 
most  as  fast  as  passenger  trains,  some¬ 
times  averaging  close  to  60  miles  an  hour. 
The  stockmen  are  given  transportation 
to  Chicago,  and  some  of  them  ride  to  the 
stock  yards  with  their  cattle,  but  the 
majority  stay  at  home.  They  telegraph 
ahead  to  their  commission  men  at  Chica¬ 
go  that  the  cattle  are  coming,  and  these 
brokers  sell  the  stock  and  remit.  They 
are  honest ;  in  fact,  the  system  is  such 
that  they  could  not  get  ahead  of  the 
drovers  if  they  tried.  If  the  cattle  come 
from  Wyoming  or  States  farther  west, 
they  are  'stopped  at  feeding  stations, 
where  men  are  posted  by  the  railroads  to 
water  them  and  give  them  hay.  When¬ 
ever  the  train  stops,  a  man  goes  along 
the  cars  to  see  that  all  steers  are  “up,” 
for  if  they  lie  down  they  are  apt  to  be 
trampled  to  death.  Arriving  in  Chicago 
the  trains  are  switched  from  the  railroad 
on  which  they  come  to  the  Belt  Line 
Railway,  which  runs  around  the  stock 
yards  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  acres  of 
pens,  and  pass  over  automatic  scales 
which  weigh  the  car  and  weigh  it  again 
on  its  return  empty,  so  the  freight  bill 
may  be  made.  The  cattle  are  driven 
down  to  the  pens,  where  the  stock-yard 
company  feeds  and  waters  them,  selling 
the  hay  by  the  100  pounds  at  a  price 
which  makes  it  cost  about  25  cents  a  day 

for  each  steer  fed.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  yardage  charge  of  $1  a  carload. 

After  the  cattle  are  in  the  pens  the 


commission  firm  at  the  stock  yards  to 
whom  they  have  been  consigned  takes 
charge  of  them.  The  buyers  for  the 
packing  houses  now  come  along.  There 
are  a  score  of  them,  and  each  rides  a 
horse.  They  size  up  ■  the  bunch  at  one 
glance,  being  ready  to  name  a  price  as 
soon  as  they  see  them.  The  commission 
men  know  at  once  whether  to  accept  or 
refuse  the  offer,  and  the  deal  is  closed 
or  dropped  in  a  minute.  If  the  first  man 
does  not  take  them,  a  buyer  from  another 
house  will.  The  price  depends  most  upon 
the  quality  of  the  stock,  but  a  great  deal 
depends,  too,  upon  the  supply,  for  if 
there  are  not  enough  for  the  day  the 
price  goes  up.  As  soon  as  the  sale  is 
made  the  cattle  are  weighed  on  a  scale, 
which  makes  four  copies  of  this  weight, 
one  for  the  owner  of  the  stock,  another 
for  the  buyer,  a  third  for  the  commission 
man  and  a  fourth  for  the  stock-yard  com¬ 
pany,  the  price  being  indicated  in  case 
disputes  arise.  The  greatest  promptness 
is  used  in  paying  for  the  stock  bought. 
The  packing  houses  give  checks  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  the  commission  men 
immediately  remit  to  the  owner,  deduct- 
(Continued  on  next  page. ) 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  Without  an  Equal 

THK  WORCESTER-KEMP  MANURE 
SPREADERS  equipped  with  new  SIMPLEX 
beater  drive— the  greatest  invention  ever  mado 
in  Manure  Spreaders— belts  directly  from  beater 
shaft  with  giant  chain  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
doing  away  with  all  gearing,  hangers  and  bear¬ 
ings,  adding  strength,  preventing  breakages,  re¬ 
ducing  draft  and  doing  better  work.  The  roller 
axle  bearings  also  lighten  draft. 

Worcester-Kemp  Manure  Spreaders  have  double 
floor  drive,  mortise-and-tenon-framed  body, 
patented,  jointed  tail-board— no  scattering  in 
going  to  the  field.  Is  the  perfectly  up-to-date 
Manure  Spreader.  It  is  simplest  to  operate. 
It  is  fool-proof,  easiest  draft,  best  made,  has 
more  years  of  experience  behind  it  than  any 
other  and  works  where  others  fail. 

Sent!  for  Catalogue— Eree  to  Everybody. 

THE  RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Department  A.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  nnd  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  AS"  Send  for  circulars. 
I).  It.  SPERRY  &  OO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Mad.  toanlt  YOU.  A  nr  ityls  you 
want,  from  Oak-tann.d  .rlootod  stock. 
Satisfaction  gusranteedur  mot, oy  baok. 
Illustrated  oatal'K  No.  F  end  prion 
list  FREE.  Bend  for  it  at  ones. 

THE  KINO  HARNESS  COMPANY 
6  F  Lake  St.  Ow>go, Tioga  Co,  H.T. 


Bi  Buckeye  Clipper 


We  will  build 
It  to  your 
order  for 


Sold  on 
30  Days'  Trial 

with  a  guar¬ 
antee  that 
Never  expires. 


For  style,  strength?  and  all-round  service,  our 
Buckeye  Buggies  (1907  models)  are  world-beaters. 
Let  us  quote  you  lowest  straight-from-our-factory 
:>rices.  Write  to-day  for  Big  FREE  Catalog  of 
Vehicles  and  Harness.  |J2  Summer  St. 

COLUMBIA  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO.  Cincinnati,  O. 


HURT,  BRUISE  OR  SPRAIN 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

THE  OLD-MONK-CURE  RELIEVES  FROM  PAIN 

Price  25c  and  50c 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 

ABSORBINE 

or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling 
caused  by  strain  or  lullam- 
matlon.  No  blister.  No 
hair  gone  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  3-B  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for 
mankind,  81.00  delivered.  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors, 
Varicose  Veins,  Etc.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


SILO 

How  to  Build,  Plant,  Kill  nnd  Food 

CEDAR  I  c A stVei?ed 

Section  *»o«ssb  door  frame 

KALAMAZOO  Tan^V^nCo" 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

SI  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

JEAkl  Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
SAFE  price.  Agents  Wanted. 

CERTAIN*!— JC  Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons^ 
and  nil  Lamenetv.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

JPa  bottle,  with  written  binding 

K  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  _ 

J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spav.k,  RiHGBOkC.CuftB.  Thomum* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  — -  . . 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  ChemicalCo.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Is  Your  Horse 
Worth  SI.52  ? 


That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
splint,  spavin,  wind- 
_  puffs  or  bunches. 

Tr»de  Marx.  ^  We  have  thousands 

of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  Fasig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n,  writes : 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $1,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  If  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Sampl tfree.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

Wm.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.j 


r1  '  1 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS! 

At  State  and  County  Fairs  cattle  fed  on 

'if  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILAGE 

are  always  among  the  blue  ribbon  winners. 

The  heaviest  beeves,  the  record  milk  and  butter 
yielding  cows.owe  their  splendid  condition  and  record- 
making  powers  to  silage  made  in  Green  Mountain 
Silos. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for 
booklet  B 

STODDARD  MFG.  Co.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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GIFFORD-WOOD  CO. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


Send  for  Catalog  R. 
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Famous  SPLIT-HICKORY  Vehicles 


Sent  to  Responsible  People  Everywhere  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

You  Pay  Us  Nothing  Until  Satisfied 

CAnfl  MnnPV  But  write  me  at  once  for  full  infor- 

mation  about  this  most  liberal  offer. 
Remember,  you  can  have  30  days  free  trial  on  any  of  my  famous  Split 
Uickorv  Vehicles ,  and  you  don’t  have  to  pay  any  money  unless  satisfied. 

Write  for  BUGGY  BOOK  Mailed  FREE 

Don’t  buy  a  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  anyone  until  you  get 
my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  book  about  Vehi¬ 
cles  ever  published.  Just  write  me  a  postal  card  and  say  "Send  me  your 
free  Buoov  Book,"  and  I  will  send  it  to  you  hy  return  mail  absolutely 
free.  Write  me  now  before  you  forget  it.  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290.  Cincinnati,  0. 
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ing  for  freight,  commission  and  yardage 
charges. 

Over  the  stock  yards  run  miles  of  big 
covered  roads  20  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  the  cattle  are  driven  from  the  pens 
up  ianes  and  into  these  run, ways,  over 
which  they  are  sent  to  the  roof  of  the 
packing  house  where  they  are  to  be 
slaughtered.  On  the  roof  of  each  house 
is  a  miniature  stock  yard,  sometimes  cov¬ 
ering  a  couple  of  acres.  In  some  of 
these  houses  the  killing  is  done  on  the 
fifth  or  the  sixth  floor,  in  others  on  the 
first  or  second.  Where  the  killing  is  done 
on  the  lower  floors  there  run  covered 
roads  down  to  them.  The  steers  will  not 
go  down  these  of  their  own  accord,  and 
cannot  be  driven  down,  so  a  steer  has 
been  trained  to  betray  them.  It  leads  a 
bunch  of  two  dozen  down  the  incline  to 
the  killing  room  and  runs  back  to  bring 
down  a  new  lot,  leaving  the  first  to  won¬ 
der  where  their  leader  is  gone.  A  steer 
so  trained  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars, 
and  is  allowed  to  die  of  old  age.  The 
trick  was  discovered  years  ago,  when  one 
named  Brutus  saved  its  own  life  in  that 
way.  At  the  killing  floor  the  cattle  are 
driven  into  a  narrow  yard  with  small 
openings  along  one  side.  The  steers  rush 
into  these  openings  and  a  man  inside  the 
packing  house  closes  the  gate  with  a  lever. 
Thus  two  or  four  steers  are  imprisoned 
in  each  small  “knocking  pen.”  At  the 
inner  edge  of  the  pens  runs  a  platform 
a  little  above  the  steers’  heads  and  a 
half  dozen  men  with  light  sledge  ham¬ 
mers.  These  reach  Over  and  with  one 
blow  between  the  horns  stun  them  and 
quickly  fell  another.  Then  they  touch 
levers  and  the  front  of  the  knocking  pen 
is  lifted  and  the  point  of  the  floor  dropped 
three  feet,  and  the  kicking  steer  slides 
down,  the  incline  platform  to  the  dress¬ 
ing  room  there.  A  chain  is  slipped 
around  the  hind  legs  and  by  machine  the 
hind  feet  are  lifted  a  dozen  feet  so  that 
it  will  bleed  thoroughly.  So  quickly  in 
the  work  done  that  24  steers  are  killed 
in  a  minute,  and  a  steer  is  killed  and 
hung  up  in  3j4  minutes  after  it  has  en¬ 
tered  the  pen.  After  the  steer  has  bled 
a  short  time  it  is  skinned  and  the  head 
removed  in  less  than  one-quarter  of  a 
minute.  The  steer  is  then  lowered  to  the 
floor  and  four  other  men  skin  the  legs 
and  another  loosens  the  hide;  the  hind 
parts  are  again  raised  and  the  hide  and 
intestines  removed.  At  this  time  the  an¬ 
imal  is  inspected  by  a  veterinary  inspector. 

I  he  carcass  is  then  placed  on  a  moving 
trolley  line  that  may  be  stopped  at  any 
time.  About  two  to  three  hundred  cattle 
are  dressed  each  hour,  and  by  the  time 
they  have  reached  the  back  part  of  the 
killing  floor  at  least  40  or  50  men  have 
worked  on  each  carcass.  The  killing 
room  will  hold  about  300  in  the  various 
stages  of  dressing.  Each  carcass  has 
been  split  in  halves  and  passed  over 
scales;  from  there  it  goes  to  huge  refrig¬ 
erators  in  the  basement,  where  they  are 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  32  to  38  degrees 
F.  Each  cooling  room  will  hold  500 
steers,  and  there  are  acres  of  them  in  each 
plant.  And  after  they  are  cooled  they 
are  run  on  trolleys  to  refrigerator  cars 
and  shipped.  Some  of  the  plants  have 
over  40  acres  of  floor  space.  One  of 
the  packing  houses  has  a  capacity  for 
killing  about  1,000  or  more  hogs  an  hour. 
Not  all  of  the  meat  that  gets  into  the 
packing  houses  gets  out  again  for  sale, 
as  quite  a  lot  of  it  is  sent  to  the  fertilizer 
tanks,  where  it  is  sent  by  Government 
inspectors.  The  best  grades  of  cattle 
show  little  disease,  but  in  the  poorer 
grades,  and  especially  old  cows,  the  per¬ 
centage  is  much  larger. 

Before  one  pound  of  meat  can  be 
shipped  from  Chicago,  whether  dressed 
meat,  in  cans,  smoked  or  as  sausage,  it 
must  bear  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  and  any  animal  having  any  con¬ 
tagious  disease  of  any  sort  is  not  allowed 
to  be  penned  in  the  stock  yards,  but  is 
immediately  sent  to  the  fertilizer  fac¬ 
tory.  While  the  stock  is  being  dressed 
scores  of  men  are  engaged  in  saving 
parts  that  small  butchers  throw  away, 


and  these  by-products  arc  worth  millions 
every  year  'I  he  following  are  a  few 
of  the  articles  that  are  saved  from  the 
head  alone:  The  horns  are  cut  off  by 
machinery  and  the  hard  parts  used  to 
make  razor  handles  and  other  articles. 
There  is  about  two  pounds  of  meat  that 
is  cut  from  the  head  and  used  to  make 
sausage  to  export  to  Germany.  The 
tongde  is  sold  fresh  or  canned  and  brings 
a  price  that  will  more  than  pay  for  dress¬ 
ing  the  whole  animal.  The  brain  is  cut 
out  and  is  valuable;  the  rest  of  the  head 
is  ground  as  cut  bone  for  poultry  or 
made  into  fertilizer.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  hoofs  are  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  gelatine,  glue,  etc.,  and  every  ouime 
of  blood  which  has  been  run  into  vats 
from  the  floor  above  is  kept  and  con¬ 
densed  for  blood  meal  for  poultry  and 
other  stock,  or  is  used  for  fertilizer  or 
the  albumen  and  other  substances  in  it 
are  separated  and  prepared  for  use  by 
dyers.  The  large  packing  houses  have 
immense  soap  factories.  From  each  steer 
are  taken  120  feet  of  sausage  casings 
valued  at  $2;  the  tails  are  canned  as  ox¬ 
tail  soup  or  sold  fresh.  Some  of  the 
other  products  are  pepsin,  neats’-foot  oil, 
oleomargarine,  bone  black,  felt,  and  scores 
of  other  articles  come  from  the  packing 
houses.  Last  year,  1006,  Chicago  re¬ 
ceived  3,329,250  cattle,  413,269  calves, 
7,275,663  hogs,  4, SOS, 449  sheep,  126,979 
horses,  and  they  all  sold  for  $317,467,- 
535.  The  Government  has  about  350 
stock  examiners,  taggers,  meat  inspectors 
at  the  various  packing  houses  in  Chicago, 
and  125.000  people  in  Giicago  depend  on 
the  stock  yards  for  a  living. 

M.  I).  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


DEAR  EDITOR: 

You  no  doubt  know  that  nearly  all 
last  season  our  company  sold  the  best 
600-pound  per  hour  capacity  hand  cream 
separator  made  for  about  one-third  the 
price  generally  asked  and  gave  every  one 
a  free  trial. 

As  you  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
your  readers.  I  wish  you  would  say  to 
them,  one  and  all,  through  the  columns  of 
your  most  valuable  paper,  that  for  this 
season  our  separators  have  been  im¬ 
proved  to  a  point  of  perfection,  still 
further  outclassing  any  other  separator 
made,  still  easier  to  operate,  still  larger 
capacity,  and  impossible  to  'get  out  of 
order  or  give  trouble,  and  any  reader 
who  will  write  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago,  and  ask  for  their  1907  Cream 
Separator  Catalogue,  will  receive  the  big 
hook  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lowest  prices  and  the 
most  astonishingly  liberal  offers  and  in¬ 
ducements  we  have  ever  made.  Yours 
very  truly.  R.  W.  SEARS,  President 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 


Try  It.  Freight  Paid. 

40  years  the  leader,  better  than  ever 
and  price  lower. 

Quaker  City 

mills  grind  ear  corn  and 
all  grains,  separate  or 
mixed.  Don't  be  misled. 
Quaker  Cities  make  good 
everywhere.  Investigate.  Catalog  free. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co. 


A  cream  separator  that  is  worth  buying 
must  give  lontf  service.  To  do  that,  it 
must  be  built  strong  and  the  construe- 
lion  must  be  simple.  To  have  simple 
construction  in  a  separator  you  must 
have  a  Sharpies  Tubular.  There  is  no 
oiuni  ,ni_1#  other  cream  separator  made  that  will 

SIMPLICITY  perform  its  work  so  well  for  so  long  a 

time  as  the  Tubular  because  there  is 
no  other  separator  so  strongly  built,  or  so  simple  in  construction. 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

get  all  the  cream,  have  low  supply  can, 
are  easy  to  run,  easy  to  clean,  because 
there  is  only  one  little  piece  in  the  bowl 
to  cleanse  after  each  running,  and  the 
machine  oils  itself.  It  combines  Vtil- 
ity.Simplicity  and  Durability.  A  glance 
at  the  pie-plate  construction  of  most 
separators  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of 
what  we  mean  by  “simple  construc¬ 
tion”  and  “strength.”  For  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Sharpies  Tu¬ 
bular  write  for  booklet  E.  153 

I  Mr.  R.  Carpenter,  Davenport,  Wash.,  says  “Having1  used  a  Sharp¬ 

ies  Cream  Separator  over  sixteen  years  can  say  it  is  just  line.” 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Toronto,  Can. WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chloago,  III. 


REID^S  Separators 

Lightest  running:  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  80  days’  tree  trial.  If  dealred. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Reid  Hand  Separators  and  price  list 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

•  A.  II.  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


fT  THE  ONLY 

Ins  ALL  STEEL 


Writo  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GETS  BIGGEST  PROFITS  FROM  MILK 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a  separator  is  to  get  more 
cream — more  money — out  of  your  milk.  Then  if  you  want  to 
get  the  most  you  ’ll  naturally  want  the  separator  that 
gets  the  most  cream.  That ’s  the  improved 


U.S. 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Holds  World’s  Record  for  Cleanest  Skimming. 

It ’s  the  bowl  that  skims  the  cream.  Inside  the  U.  S.  bowl 
are  only  two,  simple,  easy-to-clean,  strong  parts,  but  it  gets  all 
the  cream — the  World’s  Record  guarantees  it.  Our  free, 
new  book  shows  four  pictures  of  the  bowl,  explains  why  It 
skims  cleanest  and  how  it  made  the  World’s  Record. 

Also  shows  the  solid  low  frame,  enclosed  light-running 
gearing,  simple,  automatic  oiling  device — everything  about 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  27  pictures. 
Justmaihis  today  a  postalcard  asking  for  “Construction  Catalogue  No.  159  n 
and  learn  all  about  a  machine  that  will  get  more  cream —  more  money  —  for  you. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY.  Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses.  NO  111': LAY. 


These  Are  Facts  It  Pays 
To  Remember  When  You 
Buy  a  Manure  Spreader. 


IN  I.  H.  C.  SPREADERS — Corn  King  and 
Clover  leal— one  lever  controls  every 
operation.  Operator  can  remain  seated 
from  time  lie  leaves  the  barnyard  until  he 
returns. 

Self-adjusting,  vibrating  rake  levels  the  load 
and  brings  the  manure  up  squarely  to  the 
cylinder. 

Cylinder  is  large  and  runs  easily,  and  the 
teeth  are  long,  square,  high  carbon  steel. 

Apron  is  equipped  with  three  sets  of  rollers 
attached  to  slats, running  on  steel  tracks. 
Is  driven  from  both  sides  and  ■cannot 
bind. 

Apron  drive  clutch  is  automatically  thrown 
out  of  gear  when  load  is  fed  out  and 
again  when  apron  has  returned.  No 
attention  required. 

Range  of  feed  is  three  to  thirty  tons  per  acre 
with  ten  speeds. 

Ends  of  apron  slats  are  protected  so  that  no 
manure  can  work  in  and  bind  or  clamp 
the  apron. 


Driving  axle  is  extra  large — made  of  cold- 
rolled  steel. 

Front  axle  is  attached  to  frame  by  means  of 
ball  and  socket  joint. 

Chain  drive,  direct  from  rear  axle  to  cyl¬ 
inder,  gives  easy  transmission  of  power. 

The  wheels  are  steel  with  staggered 
spokes.  Both  rear  wheels  are  fitted  with 
lugs,  affording  ample  traction  in  wet  or 
frozen  fields. 

Seat  is  hinged  so  it  can  be  turned  for¬ 
ward  and  kept  clean  while  loading. 

Box  is  attached  to  frame  by  means  of  heavy 
steel  cleats. 

Frame  is  made  of  carefully  selected  lumber 
re-enforced  at  corners  by  metal  braces. 

That's  a  good  deal  to  say  of  a  manure 
spreader,  and  yet  that  is  by  no  means  all 
you  should  know  about  I.  H.  C.  Corn  King 
and  Cloverleaf  Spreaders  before  you  buy. 


Those  are  the  main  points,  and  they  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  superiority  of  the 
I.  H.  C.  line.  They  tell  you  not  to  buy  a 
spreader  until  you  have  seen  the  Corn  King 
and  Cloverleaf  Spreaders. 

The  key-note  in  the  I  H.  C.  line  is 
strength  and  simplicity  of  construction. 
Strength  in  every  part  means  much,  for  a 
manure  spreader  has  hard  work  to  do. 
Simple  construction  means  that  it  will  not 
get  out  of  order,  that  it  will  have  light  draft 
and  be  easily  operated.  Those  are  the 
things  you  want  in  a  manure  spreader. 

I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  made  in  two  styles, 
Cloverleaf.  an  Endless  Apron  machine,  and 
Corn  King,  a  Return  Apron  machine;  each 
is  made  in  three  sizes. 

Call  on  the  Local  Agent  or 
write  lor  catalogues. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BLESSED. 

Low  is  the  lintel  of  our  dear  Lord’s  door, 
And  who  would  enter  in 
Must  the  new  life  begin 
With  little  children,  and  the  crouching  poor: 

__  < 
With  mourners  and  with  meek  and  lowly 

souls 

With  those  who  long  for  good 
As  prisoners  pine  for  food. 

()r  kneel  in  dreams  where  living  water  rolls. 

Beneath  those  gates— too  low  for  human 
prjde— 

The  blessed  come  and  go, 

Each  bearing  seed  to  sow 
In  God’s  great  gardens,  or  His  meadows 
wide. 

With  gentle  Mercy,  Peace  and  Purity, 
They  find  their  glad  employ 
Sowing  the  seed  of  joy. 

Nor!  know  its  name,  or  what  the  fruit  shall 
be. 

Sometimes  the  memory  of  a  long-past  day, 
When  they  had  suffered  shame 
And  death  for  Christ's  dear  name, 
Sweeps  o’er  them  like  a  cloud  above  their 
way; 

But  on  a  golden  morn  there  falls  a  Voice: 
“Come,  O  ye  Blessed,  come! 

It  is  the  harvest  home. 

And  all  the  fields  are  white  with  Joy. 
Rejoice!” 

— Mary  A.  Lathbury  in  Woman's  Journal. 
* 

Elastic  belts  are  in  high  favor,  and 
they  are  very  much  improved  from  the 
ugly  styles  we  used  to  see.  Many  of 
them  are  beaded,  embossed,  or  trimmed 
with  metal  nail-heads,  and  they  come  in 
all  colors,  plaids  and  stripes.  Brown, 
green,  gray  and  smoky  tints  are  very  pop¬ 
ular  in  belts;  also  royal  and  sapphire 
blue. 

* 

“In  ironing  table  linen,  if  dampened 
very  thoroughly  with  warm  water,  hot 
irons  used  and  time  spent  on  each  article, 
ironed  until  dry  no  creases  will  be  seen, 
and  it  will  have  the  gloss  of  new  linen,’’ 
says  Mrs.  F.  C.  Johnson.  “Better  let 
towels,  sheets  and  such  articles  go  with¬ 
out  ironing,  if  time  and  strength  must  be 
saved,  but  have  the  table  linen  carefully 
laundered.” 

* 

Young  broiling  guinea  fowl  is  one  of 
the  Winter  delicacies.  The  existing  laws 
make  city  dealers  very  careful  in  handling 
game,  and  they  have  to  find  some  substi¬ 
tute  for  grouse  and  partridge  for  the 
high-priced  hotel  and  restaurant  trade. 
Squabs,  squab  chickens  or  poussins.  as  the 
French  call  them,  and  squab  guineas  sup¬ 
ply  this  want.  The  guineas  are  split  and 
broiled  like  a  chicken. 

* 


blouses  are  baby  Irish,  fine  Torchon  or 
Cluny,  rather  than  Valenciennes,  though 
the  German  Valenciennes  is  still  largely 
used.  Fancy  buttons  and  silk  cord  are 
also  freely  used  in  trimming. 

* 

Apparently  we  are  returning  to  the 
old-fashioned  work-box  in  place  of  the 
modern  basket  with  its  dainty,  but  often 
perishable  fittings.  Very  pretty  leather 
work-boxes  are  now  seen,  partitioned 
and  fitted  with  a  tray.  Their  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  open  basket  is  exclusion 
of  dust,  in  addition  to  neatness  of  appear¬ 
ance.  Some  pretty  work-boxes  for  little 
girls  are  covered  with  smooth  colored 
linen,  with  quaint  little  pictures  on  top. 
They  are  made  in  Germany,  and  cost 
from  25  cents  up  to  a  dollar  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  and  fittings.  The  old- 
fashioned  wooden  work-boxes  were  often 
very  handsome  examples  of  cabinet  work, 
and  anyone  who  possesses  a  good  example 
may  well  display  it  after  any  needed  re¬ 
novation.  One  example  in  mind  is  rose¬ 
wood  inlaid  will  mother  of  pearl,  and 
many  were  of  satinwood  with  various 
fancy  inlays,  velvet  lining  being  custom¬ 
ary. 

* 

“There  is  one  sin  which  it  seems  to 
me  is  everywhere  and  by  everybody  over¬ 
looked  in  valuation  of  character,”  wrote  ’ 
the  late  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  “It  is  the 
sin  of  fretting.  It  is  common  as  air,  as 
speech — so  common  that  unless  it  rises 
above  its  monotone  we  do  not  even  ob¬ 
serve  it.  Watch  any  ordinary  coming  to¬ 
gether  of  people  and  see  how  many  min¬ 
utes  it  will  be  before  somebody  frets — 
that  is,  makes  more  or  less  complaining 
statement  of  something  or  other,  which 
probably  every  one  in  the  room  or  in  the 
car,  or  on  the  street  corner  it  may  be, 
knew  before  and  probably  nobody  can 
help.  There  are  plenty  of  things  to  fret 
about.  It  is  simply  astonishing  how  much 
annoyance  may  be  found  in  the  course  of 
every  day’s  living,  even  of  the  simplest, 
if  one  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  that  side  of 
things.  Even  Holy  Writ  says  we  are 
prone  to  ‘trouble  as  sparks  fly  upward.’ 
But  even  to  the  sparks  flying  upward,  in 
the  blackest  of  smoke,  there  is  a  blue  sky 
above,  and  the  less  time  they  waste  on  the 
road  the  sooner  they  will  reach  it.  Fret¬ 
ting  is  all  time  wasted  on  the  road.” 


Labor  was  truly  said  by  the  ancients  to 
be  the  price  which  the  gods  set  upon 
everything  worth  having. — Lord  Avebury. 


Stuffed  sweet  potatoes  are  a  delicacy 
prepared  as  follows:  Select  large,  fine 
potatoes  of  uniform  size.  Bake  them  soft, 
taking  care  that  they  do  not  burn.  With 
a  sharp  knife  cut  a  slit  lengthwise  in 
each  and  scrape  out  the  inside,  breaking 
the  skin  as  little  as  possible.  Put  the 
pulp  into  a  bowl ;  work  into  it  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  enough  hot  milk  to 
make  a  soft  paste;  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
Beat  light,  and  fill  the  emptied  skins  with 
the  mixture.  Bring  the  cut  edges  neatly 
together,  and  set  the  potatoes  back  in  the 
oven  to  reheat.  Serve  in  a  deep  dish 
lined  with  a  heated  napkin. 

* 

While  we  see  plenty  of  the  beautiful 
lingerie  waists  worn,  there  is  a  decided 
revival  of  favor  for  soft  silks,  and  a 
waist  of  messaline,  crepe  de  chine  or  oth¬ 
er  clinging  material  is  very  desirable  to 
wear  with  a  jacket  suit.  Pale  pastel 
tints,  cream,  biscuit  or  oyster  white  are 
favorites  in  solid  colors,  but  stripes  and 
checks  continue  in  favor.  The  waists 
still  show  elbow  or  three-quarter  sleeves 
very  largely  but  long  sleeves  are  more 
in  favor  than  last  year.  Where  they  are 
used,  the  cuff  is  usually  quite  shallow. 
Favorite  laces  as  trimming  for  such 


To  be  always  thinking  about  your  man¬ 
ners  is  not  the  way  to  make  them  good, 
because  the  very  perfection  of  manners  is 
not  to  think  about  them. — Archbishop 
Whateley. 


Absolutely  Pure 

A  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder^ 
free  from  alum  or  phoss 
phatic  acid 

Makes  Home  Baking  Easy 


THERE'S  PLEASURE, 

IN  THE  PATHLESS  WOODS  WITH  A 


TEVENS 

No  other  firearms  give  so  much  assurance 
at  the  start  of  a  day’s  sport,  please  so  con¬ 
tinuously  because  of  accuracy,  or  are  the 
cause  of  so  much  satisfaction  "when  it’s  all 
over  but  the  story-telling.” 

“Stevens  Ideal  Range  No.  45,”  -  •  -  $22 

“Stevens  Walnut  Hill  No.  49,”  -  -  -  42 

“Stevens  Ideal  Schuetzen  Special  No.  54,”  68 

Our  Catalog  is  Sent  Free 

Write  for  this  140-page  catalog,  telling  all  about  “Stevens’' 
rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols,  different  parts,  care  of  rifles, 
pointers  on  ammunition,  how  to  choose  a  rifle,  and  much 
other  interesting  and  valuable  information.  Send  four  cents 
in  stamps  for  postage.  ,,  T,  L 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  dealer  for  a  Stevens.  If  he  should 
not  be  able  to  supply,  order  from  us  direct.  Any  "Stevens” 

firearm  is  sent,  express  paid,  on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 

STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 

200  Pine  Street 


¥ 
I  s  5 ' 


I 


Combines  beauty 

with  the  wearing  qualities  for  which 
Ruberoid  Roofing  has  always  been  noted. 

The  Only  Permanent  Roofing 
With  a  Permanent  Color 

T>  UBEROID  RED  ROOFING  is  not  only  permanent  in 
color,  but  a  permanent  weather  proof,  fire  resisting  roof 
covering ;  suitable  for  buildings  of  all  kinds.  Color  absolutely 
guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  ,T_,4T 

100  William  Street  .NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  Boston. 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality,-' 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  UP  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’  profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot  ©AK  STOVE  HEATER, 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala-  For  All  Kinds  oi  Fuol. 
mazoo,  at  any  price. 

We  want  to  show  you  hmo  and  why  you  save  from  20/5  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10.  or  $40,  worth  saving 


‘A  Kaiaiwazoe 

Direct  to  You” 


■■■  ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  olfuel. 


Send  Postal  lor  Catalogue  No.  114 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen's  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Write  now.  Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
whichmakes  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blacked ,  polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Bo, ton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P,  O. 

40  north  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  Jf.  8.  W, 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cub*. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  skirt  that  flares  abundantly  about 
the  feet  is  always  a  becoming  one.  Here 
is  a  model  that  is  made  with  a  box  plait 
at  every  seam.  In  this  instance  it  is  made 
of  cheviot  and  is  trimmed  with  a  band  of 
the  material,  stitched  with  silk,  but  it 
makes  a  most  satisfactory  model  for  all 
suiting  materials.  The  stitched  band  of 
the  material  is  pretty  but  not  obligatory, 


5557  Five  Gored  Skirt, 
22  to  32  waist. 


for  a  hem  only  is  quite  sufficient  or  the 
band  can  be  of  contrasting  material,  such 
combinations  as  velvet  on  broadcloth, 
plain  cloth  on  rough  and  plaid  on  plain 
color  being  much  in  vogue.  The  skirt  is 
made  in  five  gores  with  five  box  plaits, 
the  box  plaits  being  arranged  over  the 
seams  above  the  stitchings,  joined  to  the 
edges  of  the  gores  below.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
•is  10  yards  27,  5)4  yards  44  to  5  yards  52 
inches  wide  if  material  has  figure  or  nap; 
8*4  yards  27,  4 J4  yards  44  or  4)4  yards 
52  inches  wide  if  it  has  not.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5557  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28,  30  and  32  inch  waist  measure ;  price, 
10  cents. 

The  plain  or  tailored  shirt  waist  is  al¬ 
ways  in  demand  and  this  one  is  adapted 
to  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  can  be  made 
with  the  long  or  elbow  sleeves,  with  the 
high  turn-over  collar  or  with  the  low 
roll-over  one.  There  are  quite  novel 
cuffs  that  are  held  by  cuff  buttons  and  the 
plaits  at  the  shoulders  give  the  broad  line 


5583  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 
32  to  42  bust. 


essential  to  fashion.  The  waist  is  made 
with  a  fitted  lining,  which  can  be  used 
or  omitted  as  material  renders  desirable, 
and  consists  of  fronts  and  back.  It  is  laid 
m  tucks  that  are  turned,  two  toward  the 
centre,  two  outward,  so  giving  the  effect 
of  the.  wide  box  plaits  and  there  is  a 
regulation  shirt  waist  plait  at  the  front 
I  he  full  sleeves  are  gathered  into  bands 
and  to  these  bands  the  cuffs  are  attached. 
I  he  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  \V2  yards  21,  3)4  yards 
27  or  2  j/2  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5583  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
40  and  42  inch  bust  measure,  price  10 
cents. 


Let  no  pleasure  tempt  thee,  no  profit 
allure  thee,  no  ambition  corrupt  thee,  no 
example  sway  thee,  no  persuasion  move 
thee,  to  do  anything  which  thou  knowest 
J?e  ev’l !  so  shalt  thou  always  live 
jollilv;  for  a  good  conscience  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  Christmas— Benjamin  Franklin. 


Appleless  Apple  Pie. 

Forty  years  ago  I  was  visiting  some 
friends  where  several  of  the  members  of 
the  large  family  reached  home  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  to  spencj  the  Sabbath.  Some 
special  dish  was  generally  made  for  their 
approval.  Apples  were  very  scarce  that 
year,  in  fact,  there  were  none  to  be  had 
the  country  round.  After  enjoying  the 
other  good  things  one  meal  time,  pie  in 
generous  slices  was  served.  There  came 
the  call : — 

“Mother,  where  did  you  get  the  ap¬ 
ples?” 

After  that  “Mother”  told  that  there  was 
not  an  apple  in  the  pie,  and  that  what  they 
thought  was  apple  was  really  crackers. 

I  then  copied  the  recipe  I  send  with  this, 
and  made  use  of  it  many,  many  times,  yet 
for  many  years  I  have  lived  where  there 
is  such  an  abundance  of  apples  the  year 
’round  that  I  had  forgotten  about  the  pie 
until  I  saw  the  request  for  the  appleless 
apple  pie  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  crackers 
then  used  were  the  round  butter  crack¬ 
ers.  If  water  crackers  are  used  add  a 
little  butter. 

One  scant  quart  cold  water ;  one  cup¬ 
ful  sugar;  one  teaspoonful  tartaric  acid; 
six  or  eight  crackers.  Broken  into  pieces 
the  crackers  look  like  sliced  apples.  Bake 
in  rather  deep  pans. 

MRS.  T.  S.  CALHOON. 

I  see  that  a  reader  asks  for  apple  pie 
without  apples.  I  enclose  the  following 
recipe  which  is  excellent. 

Soak  two  large  soda  crackers  in  a 
large  cup  of  boiling  water.  Add  small 
piece  butter.  When  cool  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  a  few 
raisins  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Bake  with 
two  crusts  as  you  do  the  real  apple  pie. 
Your  friends  will  never  guess  where  your 
apples  grew.  '  m.  a.  c. 

I  send  a  tried  recipe  for  appleless  apple 
pie  that  was  handed  down  to  me  by  an 
aunt,  who  was  a  thrifty  Yankee  house¬ 
wife  with  a  fondness  for  original  re¬ 
cipes.  Procure  a  good  sound  pumpkin 
(or  squash),  wash,  cut  a  round  of  same, 
as  deep  as  an  ordinary  apple  is,  from  stem 
to  blossom  end;  peel,  cut  down  crosswise 
in  slices  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick; 
put  in  water  enough  to  cover,  and  stew 
slowly  until  tender,  but  not  mushy.  Lift 
carefully  from  the  water,  let  cool.  Pre¬ 
pare  crust  as  for  apple  pie,  line  your  tins 
with  the  crust,  place  your  slices  of  pump¬ 
kin  just  as  you  would  slices  of  apple; 
sprinkle  over  them  a  little  flour— not 
over  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar;  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  pure  cider  vinegar  to 
each  pie,  a  few  lumps  of  butter,  finish  with 
a  top  crust.  Bake  to  a  rich  brown  color 
in  a  moderate  oven.  At  dinner  set  all  to 
guessing  where  the  apples  came  from. 

o.  M.  G. 

I  enclose  a  recipe  for  apple  pie  without 
apples,  which  has  been  tested  and  liked 
very  well.  Two  soda  crackers,  broken 
rather  fine;  one  teacup  of  sugar;  one 
teacup  of  boiling  water  poured  on  the 
crackers;  one-half  teaspoonful  of  tartaric 
acid  dissolved  in  the  hot  water ;  spice  to 
taste.  l.  c.  h. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

“Stunted  lamp-light” — 
smoky  chimney,  poor  draught, 
imperfect  fit,  cracking  chim¬ 
ney,  clouded  glass — why  do 
people  put  up  with  this  when 
lamp-light  is  the  best  light 
to  read  by  ? 

I  make  and  put  my  name — 
Macbeth — on  lamp-chimneys 
that  are  clear  as  crystal,  never 
break  from  heat,  and  fit  per¬ 
fectly. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
give  lamps  new  life. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index  to  tell  you  how 
to  get  the  right  chimney  for  your  lamp  ;  it’s 
free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


GLADIOLI 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog,  colored  plate, 
etc.,  describing  Groff’s  Hybrids,  Named  No¬ 
velties  of  rare  beauty,  Mixtures  and  Collec¬ 
tions  to  color  and  fine  Mixtures  of  all  colors. 
Write  for  it. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Meadowvele  Farm  BERLIN,  N.  V, 


Sim  pson  •  Eddy  ston  e 

Black  &  Whites 

Many  striking  and  beautiful  effects 
as  well  as  dignified  and  quiet  designs 
in  absolutely  fast  color.  Some 
^designs  in  a  new  silk  finish.  The 
standard  of  quality  for  over  6o  years. 


'  Ask  your  dealer  /or  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Black-and-  Whites. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


EddystoNE 

PRINTS  The  Eddyitone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia* 


Why  Woolens  Shrink 

in  the  wash  and  how  to  prevent  it  is  told  on  page  27  of 
our  free  booklet  on  Modern  Washing  Formulas. 

Pages -3  to  21  tell  how  the  Syracuse  “EASY” 
Washer  cuts  the  washing  expense  in  half. 

Better  ask  for  the  Booklet  to-day  and  commence  washing  economy  at  once. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  F  So.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


T  -A-  TNT 

that  don’t  leak  or  wear  out;  Tow¬ 
ers  that  stand  any  strain,  are  the 
kind  Caldwell  makes.  Only  the 
best  materials  and  best  workman¬ 
ship  go  into  them.  Cost  no  more 
than  inferior  kinds  and  last  twice 
as  long.  Plenty  of  references  to 
convince  you.  Get  them,  also  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  <’0„  Louisville,  Ky. 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gus  Engines. 


INDRURO  ID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


SOLID  GOLD 
RING  FREE 

Not  a  plate  nor  a  filled  ring,  but  one  of 
solid  gold.  Your  choice  of  other  handsome 

Premiums  Given  Free 

to  those  who  sell  6  of  our  25c.  boxes  of 
Standard  Blood  Tablets,  a  tonic  selling  on  its  merits- 
30  days  allowed  to  make  sales;  then  send  the  money 
and  we  give  you  the  premium. 

We  trust  you.  Send  no  money  until  you  have 
received  and  sold  the  tablets.  Premium  list  sent 
with  the  tablets. 

STANDARD  REMEDY  CO.. 

400-403  W.  33d  St.,  New  York  City. 

are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  he  bought 
thH  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BifeLUll  CO.,  \\  orcoster,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  "Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit.”  etc.  Write  us. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 


at  low 


PERMANENT  security, special  opportuni¬ 
ties  from  fourteen  years’  experience. 


large  capital  resources 
agement  enable  us  to 


and  careful  man- 


Pay  5%  a  Year 

on  every  dollar  invested  with  us.  Earnings  reck¬ 
oned  tor  every  day,  no  matter  when  you  start 
account  or  when  you  withdraw. 

Under  New  \  ork  Banking  Department  super¬ 
vision.  _ 

Assets  $1,750,000 

Write  for  particulars.  Proba¬ 
bly  we  can  refer  you  to  some  of 
our  patrons  in  your  locality. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  C0„ 

2  Times  Bid;;.,  Broadway  &  42nd  St. 
New  York. 


An  Opportunity  for 
Homeseekers 

To  the  man  who  is  in  search  of  a  home, 
no  better  opportunity  can  be  offered  than 
the  Low  Homeseekers’  Rates  in  effect 

via  the 

Union  Pacific 

first  and  third  Tuesdays  each  month 


February,  March, 
April, 


To  many  points  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  Washington. 


Inquire  of 


B.  L.  LOMAX,  O.  P.  A* 
Omaha,  Neb. 


February  23, 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home*. 

Established  1850. 

Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dh.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  (.  Ac.,oeiatea 
Mus.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  f2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  (id.,  or  8y2  marks,  or  10 ‘/j  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  ''ogiies,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  t’o  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Naturally  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  will  now  investigate  that  famous  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  case.  We  have  a  le'tter  from  the  Secretary  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  Executive  Committee  has  instructed 
the  President  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate. 
We  congratulate  the  Executive  Committee. 

* 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Alva  Agee  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  extension  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
College.  This  is  an  excellent  selection.  We  wish  that 
more  of  our  college  professors  could  and  would  work 
up  as  Mr.  Agee  has  done  through  patient  and  sensible 
farm  practice. 

As  will  be  noticed  we  have  started  a  special  spraying 
department.  Just  now'  there  is  no  department  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  so  popular  as  this  one  of  fighting  insects  and 
plant  diseases  through  a  nozzle.  We  shall  have  the  aid 
of  scientific  and  practical  men  and  will  endeavor  to 
make  a  specialty  of  discussing  the  mechanical  side  of 
the  w'ork. 

* 

Prof.  Fletcher  tells  us  on  page  147  of  his  visit  to  the 
home  of  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple.  As  the  promoters 
of  this  apple  have  abandoned  the  extravagant  claims 
formerly  made  for  it  they  will  not  be  disposed  to  quar¬ 
rel  wfith  Prof.  Fletcher’s  estimate.  Too  bad  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  w'as  not  at  home  so  that  he  could  answer  that 
famous  question.  However,  the  company  that  is  offer¬ 
ing  the  trees  has  answered  for  him,  as  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  see  next  w'eek. 

* 

Some  one  w'rote  the  Hope  Farm  man — ‘‘You  now  get 
a  taste  of  your  own  medicine  of  urging  people  to  ‘lick 
a  stamp.’”  That  is  right.  These  cards  have  been 
pouring  in  from  all  over  the  country.  We  are  frank 
to  say  that  a  man  does  not  realize  wdiat  this  “voting 
with  a  postage  stamp”  means  until  he  gets  a  dose  of  it. 
No  use  talking,  the  postage  stamp  can  be  made  to  rank 

next  to  the  ballot  in  power. 

* 

Do  you  grow  apples?  If  so  have  you  written  your 
Congressman  to  do  what  lie  can  about  that  German 
tariff?  We  now  make  large  sales  of  fruit  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  trade 
will  increase  if  it  is  given  a  fair  chance.  The  present 
German  tariff  on  apples  is  50  cents  a  barrel.  That  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  German  people  seem  willing  to  pay  the 
additional  price  because  they  like  our  fruit.  The  Ger¬ 
man  government  threatens  to  increase  this  tariff  to 
$1.65  a  barrel  unless  our  own  government  will  recipro¬ 
cate  in  other  articles.  This  higher  tariff  would  shut  off 
our  trade  because  consumers  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
increased  price.  Thus  fruit  growers  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  this  excellent  outlet  for  part  of  our  crop  and 
gain  nothing  in  return  for  it.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  settle  this  business  with  Germany  so  as  to 
retain  the  present  tariff  but  Congress  as  at  present 
made  up  will  never  do  it  unless  it  is  forced  by  public 
opinion  to  do  so.  The  same  power  that  can  keep  un¬ 
worthy  Congressmen  and  Senators  at  home  can  compel 


these  Washington  statesmen  to  give  our  fruit  a  fair 
chance  in  the  German  market.  Keep  at  them  then — 
for  the  sake  of  the  apple. 

* 

History  will  Be  changed  considerably  by  the  work 
now  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in 
destroying  the  southern  cattle  tick.  In  Colonial  days, 
over  a  century  ago,  fine  herds  of  cattle  were  found  in 
Virginia  and  further  South.  Losses  from  cattle  ticks 
increased  until  in  some  sections  fine  stock  has  nearly 
disappeared.  Systematic  work  is  now  being  done  to 
clean  out  this  dangerous  insect.  It  will  be  possible  in 
time  for  farmers  again  to  use  large  herds  of  fine  cattle 
where  now  an  investment  in  such  stock  would  mean 
little  beside  loss.  This  will  help  all  sections  of  the 
country.  There  will  be  a  new  supply  of  meat,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  purebred  stock  will  be  greater  than  ever  and 
thousands  of  new  homes  will  be  made  in  the  grazing 
lands  of  the  South.  This  is  only  one  instance  where 
science  by  helping  to  solve  practical  farm  questions  also 

helps  to  change  the  history  of  a  section. 

* 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  State'  Grange 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  Chapter  391  of  the  Laws  of  1904  is  believed 
to  be  unjust  in  its  operation  tg  both  producers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  evaporated  apples,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that 
if  Chapter  391  of  the  Laws  of  1904  prohibits  the  sale  of 
partially  dried  fruit  which  contains  more  than  27  per  cent 
of  moisture  when  the  same  is  not  sold  as  evaporated  apples, 
and  when  no  deception  is  practiced  by  the  manufacturer 
upon  the  dealer,  then  be  it  the  sense  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  that  the  statute  should  be  so  amended  as  to  permit 
such  sale  by  such  manufacturer. 

We  have  referred  to  this  before.  The  fruit  evap¬ 
orators  have  formed  an  organization  of  their  own  in 
order  to  obtain  their  rights.  Every  fruit  grower  in  the 
State,  whether  he  patronizes  an  evaporator  or  not, 
should  help  these  men  overhaul  that  law.  While  it 
may  not  affect  you  directly  as  an  apple  grower,  you 
must  realize  that  the  proper  and  fair  disposal  of  the 
by-products  such  as  vinegar  and  canned  or  dried  fruit 
does  affect  the  market.  E.  W.  Catchpole  of  North  Rose, 
N.  Y.,  is  president  of  the  new  association.  Let  us  all 
fall  in  behind  him  and  march  upon  the  Legislature  with 
plenty  of  postage  stamps. 

* 

Readers  frequently  complain  because  we  do  not  give 
full  addresses  of  correspondents.  One  well-known  man 
recently  said  lie  could  see  no  possible  reason  for  not 
printing  the  post  office.  We  explained  that  such  pub¬ 
licity  would  mean  trouble  for  most  sensitive  people.’ 
There  are  so-called  “agencies”  that  make  a  business  of 
collecting  such  addresses  and  selling  lists  of  names  to 
whoever  will  buy.  Fakers  of  all  sorts  thus  obtain  ad¬ 
dresses  of  worthy  people  and  often  flood  them  with 
circulars  and  “literature,”  which  no  self-respecting  per¬ 
son  will  have  in  his  house.  When  we  made  this  expla¬ 
nation  our  friend  wrote  at  once : 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  there  would  be  the  objections 
you  refer  to  in  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
writers  of  articles.  Much  as  one  would  like  to  locate  the 
writer  as  to  climate,  etc.,  the  conditions  you  refer  to  are 
recognizd  as  all  important.  The  matter  of  circulars  of 
every  character  that  are  sent  through  the  mail  is  a  very 
serious  one.  I  have  found  that  in  many  cases  such  people 
have  even  secured  the  names  of  students  in  public  and  other 
institutions  and  flooded  them  with  the  most  vile  literature. 
Once  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  a  college  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  inspect  all  the  mail  coming  to  the  students 
and  I  burned  many  hundred  weight  of  circulars  which  I 
would  not  have  go  into  their  hands. 

We  :ire  satisfied  that  any  sensible  person  will  see  the 
force  of  this.  It  is  hard  enough  at  best  to  keep  the 
rogues  out  of  the  home  without  inviting  them  to  enter  it. 

* 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  starts  its  first 
class  of  short-term  students  this  Winter  and  starts  well. 
The  building  and  apparatus  are  very  complete,  for  Prof. 
Voorhees  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  other  institu¬ 
tions  and  profited  by  their  mistakes  as  well  as  by  their 
successes.  We  think  that  perhaps  unconsciously  the 
various  agricultural  colleges  are  adopting  specialties — 
paying  most  attention  to  the  things  which  seem  most 
useful  in  the  agriculture  of  their  State.  As  we  all 
know  the  New  Jersey  college  farm  has  perfected  a  re¬ 
markable  system  of  growing  forage  crops.  A  practical 
dairy  herd  is  kept  and  milk  is  retailed  in  a  business¬ 
like  way.  We  should  therefore  naturally  expect  that 
some  form  of  dairying  would  form  a  strong  feature  in 
the  course  at  this  college.  It  does.  A  student  here  will 
have  a  remarkably  good  chance  to  study  the  production 
of  sanitary  milk  or  the  sale  of  high-class  cream.  While 
other  lines  are  not  neglected  this  question  of  producing 
high-class  milk  is  naturally  a  leading  one.  Many  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  Jersey  are  naturally  adapted  to  dairying. 
Even  a  fruit  or  truck  grower  can  find  profit  in  the  sort 
of  dairying  followed  at  this  college  farm.  With  a  few 
acres  of  Alfalfa,  a  good  silo  and  at  least  two  good  crops 
of  forage  on  every  plowed  acre,  a  farmer  can  on  a 
small  area  turn  off  a  large  quantity  of  milk  or  meat  and 
provide  needed  manure  for  his  fruit  or  other  crops. 
We  believe  that  the  future  will  see  a  great  development 
of  this  kind  of  farming. 


Last  week  We  printed  affidavits  from  Isaac  C.  Rog¬ 
ers,  Dr.  Samuel  Barber  and  Mr.  C.  I.  Hunt.  J  hese 
papers  have  also  been  sent  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  All  this 
and  more  beside  would  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Rogers 
at  first  had  he  not  been  told  that  his  first  statement 
was  “proper.”  As  a  result  of  these  statements  the  Club 
will  investigate.  We  may  therefore  turn  to  a  few  other 
matters. 

The  Jersey  Bulletin  is  supposed  to  champion  the 
Jersey  cow  and  those  who  breed  or  milk  her.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  at  first  sneered  at  this  case.  Then  Jersey  breeders 
began  to  talk  and  the  Bulletin  opened  its  columns  for  a 
discussion.  We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  it  would 
not  print  the  facts  when  they  were  offered  and  that  it 
abjectly  confessed  that  it  could  not  consider  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  question !  Now  some  one  has  effect¬ 
ively  pulled  a  string  which  shuts  up  the  Jersey  Bulletin 
tighter  than  a  trap,  though  it  has  in  its  possession  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case!  Also  our  respected  friend,  the 
Country  Gentleman !  This  paper  has  grown  rapidly 
away  from  its  “nothing  to  investigate”  proposition. 
Now  it  is  engaged  in  the  cheerful  task  of  hunting  for  a 
hole  through  which  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  may  pass  in  its  dig¬ 
nified  way  to  the  investigation — which  they  now  prom¬ 
ise!  Our  friend  has  found  the  hole  for  them  by  claim¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Rogers  did  not  make  definite  charges  in 
his  first  statement.  This  hole  was  pretty  well  plugged 
up  when  the  Secretary  told  Mr.  Rogers  his  statement 
was  proper,  but  no  one  need  criticise  the  size  of  the 
door  through  which  people  pass  to  their  duty !  This 
conversion  of  the  Country  Gentleman  is  the  greatest 
tribute  to  the  power  of  the  postage  stamp  we  have  yet 
seen.  People  who  cannot  be  denied  have  been  sticking 
stamps  upon  the  back  of  oqr  respected  friend.  We  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  some  of  the  statements  which  went  with 
the  stamps !  The  power  of  these  postage  stamps  proved 
stronger  than  that  which  silenced  the  Jersey  Bulletin. 
These  stamps  have  broadened  the  vision  of  our  able 
friend  and  brought  within  range  of  his  eyes — something 
to  investigate !  Then  comes  the  New  York  State 
Breeders’  Association.  These  gentlemen  passed  a  sol¬ 
emn  “resolution”  accusing  us  of  injuring  the  live  stock 
interests.  Dr.  Smead  is  vice-president  of  that  Associa¬ 
tion  and  he  tells  us  on  page  115  that  he  thinks  what  we 
are  doing  will  prove  a  good  thing  for  these  same  live 
stock  interests!  We  hunted  up  the  origin  of  that  “reso¬ 
lution”  and  find  that  it  was  offered  “at  the  request  of 
certain  friends  of  Mr.  Dawley,”  and  that  no  documents 
or  evidence  were  examined !  Lastly  we  refer  to  dozens 
of  men  who  are  connected  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  with  some  public  institution.  These  men 
admit  in  private  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  should  investigate  this  case.  Some  of  them 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  executive  committee  is  by 
its  action  steadily  destroying  confidence  in  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  purebred  stock.  Yet  these  men  when  asked  to 
say  these  things  publicly  and  help  clear  the  issue,  dodge 
as  if  confronted  with  a  pestilence.  Over  these  men 
hangs  the  sinister  influence  of  a  small  band  of  poli¬ 
ticians  who  have  just  about  stifled  independent  thought 
in  our  so-called  agricultural  leaders !  Now,  if  inter¬ 
ested  parties  are  able  to  force  the  agricultural  papers 
into  silence  and  petty  politicians  are  able  to  frighten 
our  so-called  leaders  and  teachers,  what  becomes  of  the 
plain  farmer?  Judging  from  our  correspondence  lie  has 
the  great  chance  of  his  life  to  assert  himself,  and  we 
predict  that  he  will  take  hold  and  clean  things  up. 


BREVITIES . 

A  promising  business !  Growing  fence  posts  in  Iowa. 

The  farmer  “pays  the  freight”  on  the  San  Jos6  scales. 

Note  what  Mr.  Mapes  says  about  that  Lakewood  hen 
man  on  page  154. 

A  new  insect— the  apple  leaf  miner  is  getting  in  its  evil 
work  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Suppose  you  sit  down  and  tell  us  of  any  industry  that 
will  not  be  helped  along  with  any  help  given  to  agriculture. 

That  man  who  wanted  light  on  the  subject  of  appleless 
apple  pie  will  find  a  few  side  lights  on  page  161,  and  more 
are  coming. 

Has  this  Winter  suggested  any  mew  ideas  in  household 
conveniences?  How  are  your  women  folks  cared  for  in  re¬ 
gard  to  drying  the  family  washing? 

Now  the  orange  growers  call  for  a  National  Orange  Day  ! 
It  never  can  quite  compete  with  Apple  Day,  for  the  apple 
is  the  more  universal  fruit — close  to  a  necessity. 

English  companies  are  now  giving  earthquake  insurance 
in  Great  Britain,  as  a  result  of  the  scientific  dictum  that 
we  have  entered  on  a  period  of  instability  in  the  earth’s 
crust.  The  rate  runs  from  18  to  36  cents  per  $500. 

The  Swiss  government  has  been  asked  by  168,341  persons 
to  suppress  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  absinthe  in  that 
country.  That  subtle  srreen  spirit  is  held  responsible  for 
much  human  wretchedness  wherever  it  is  freely  used,  so  this 
wholesale  prohibition  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
whole  Swiss  people. 

One  of  the  big  railroads  has.  it  is  reported,  raised  the 
“dead  line’’  or  age  limit  to  entrance  into  its  employment 
from  35  to  45.  A  good  many  infant  phenomenons  have  be¬ 
come  a  weariness  to  the  public  and  we  begin  to  see  a  reac¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  man  whose  knowledge  has  ripened  with 
maturity — despite  Dr.  Osier. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  steamer  Larchmont  or  the  Joy  Line 
Captain  George  W.  MeVay  commanding,  which  left  Provi¬ 
dence,  It.  I.,  February  11,  for  New  York,  sank  in  the 
Sound  three  miles  off  Watch  Hill  R.  I.,  three  hours  later, 
a  few  minutes  after  she  had  been  in  collision  with  the 
two  masted  coal  laden  schooner  Harry  Knowlton,  bound 
for  Eastport,  Me.,  from  Perth  Amboy.  The  Knowlton  was 
beached  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore  and  all  of  her  crew 
escaped.  The  Larchmont  is  believed  to  have  carried  about 
125  passengers  and  had  a  crew  of  45  men.  Of  these  170 
the  survivors,  so  far  as  is  known,  number  19.  The  intense 
cold  caused  frightful  suffering,  which,  combined  with  the 
gale  blowing,  made  any  attempt  at  rescue  impossible. 

The  complaint  of  commission  men  that  inadequate  service 
is  furnished  by  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Company  has 
been  found  to  be  based  upon  fact  by  the  committee  from  the 
Kansas  Legislature,  which,  acting  jointly  with  a  committee 
from  the  Missouri  Legislature,  recently  made  investigations 
of  the  stockyards.  That  this  poor  service  costs  patrons 
of  the 'yards  as  much  as  $6,000  a  day,  is  also  held  in  the 
report,  which  has  been  made  to  the  Legislature.  The  report 
is  peculiar  in  that  while  it  states  that  the  charges  on 
certain  classes  of  live  stock  are  unfair  and  exorbitant  it 
recommends  that  such  charges  be  maintained  and  legalized. 
,  .  .  .  Lyndhurst,  the  country  home  of  John  Wana- 

maker,  on  the  old  York  Road,  near  Ogontz,  Pa.,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  February  8  by  fire.  The  conflagration  was  started 
by  an  electrical  iron  which  one  of  the  maids  had  been  using 
and  which  she  left  on  a  table.  While  she  went  to  attend 
to  duties  in  another  part  of  the  house,  the  iron  burned 
through  the  table  and  set  it  in  flames.  'Pliese  flames  spread 
from  table  to  floor  and  from  floor  to  wall,  until  the  house 
was  a  furnace.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $250,000.  covered 
by  insurance.  The  greater  part  of  the  furnishings  and 
niany  paintings  which  hung  in  Mr.  Wanamaker's  gallery- — - 
one  of  the  finest  private  galleries  in  the  country— were 
saved.  .  .  .  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 

established  a  new  record  for  live  stock  traffic  February  11 
by  bringing  to  Chicago  1,288  cars  of  stock,  the  largest 


number,  ever  brought  there  in  a  single  day  by  any  railroad. 
The  Burlington  brought  400  cars  of  stock,  the  St.  Paul 
road  335  cars,  the  Rock  Island  234  cars,  the  Illinois  Central 
230  cars  and.  the  Wisconsin  Central  30  cars.  At.  least  75 
per  cent,  of  the  Northwestern's  live  stock  deliveries  of  this 
day  originated  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  the  average  haul 
being  about  400  miles  and  the  average  speed  25  to  30 
miles  an  hour.  .  .  .  An  accident  bulletin  issued  Febru¬ 

ary  6  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  three 
months  ended  September  30  last  shows  the  total  number 
of  casualties  to  passengers  and  employees  while  on  duty  to 
have  been  19,850,  as  against  16,937  reported  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  three  months.  The  number  of  passengers  and  employees 
killed  in  train  accidents  was  267,  as  against  194  reported 
in  the  preceding  three  months.  Fifty-two  passengers  were 
killed.  The  total  number  of  collisions  and  derailments  in 
the  quarter  was  3.672  <  1.891  collisions  and  1,781  derail¬ 
ments),  of  which  269  collisions  and  201  derailments  affected 
passenger  trains.  The  damage  to  cars,  engines  and  road¬ 
way  by  these  accidents  amounted  to  $2,932,760.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  killed  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars  and 
engines  was  81,  being  an  increase  of  13  over  those  reported 
killed  in  the  last  quarter.  ...  A  special  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  General  Education  Board,  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  board  at  54  William  St.,  N.  Y.,  February  7  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  request  for  the  meeting  from  John  I).  Rocke¬ 
feller,  resulted  in  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  in  which  he  announced  a  gift  to  the  board  of  $32,000,- 
000  in  income  bearing  securities,  Mr.  Rockefeller  an¬ 
nounced  his  first  gift  to  the  board  in  March.  1902.  of 
$1,000,000.  The  second  gift  came  in  tl.e  form  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  .Tune,  1905,  in  which  he  announced 
to  the  board  a  contribution  of  $10,000,000.  In  October,  1905, 
the  $10,000,000  was  paid  to  the  board  in  cash  and  was 
named  “The  John  I).  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education.”  From  (he  income  of  this  fund  conditional  sub¬ 
scriptions  have  so  far  been  made  to  18  colleges  in  Southern 
and  Middle  Western  States.  Some  of  this  has  also  gone  to 
educational  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The 
conditional  gifts  amount  so  far  to  $1,077,500.  and  the  col¬ 
leges  interested  are  now  busy  raising  sums  that  total 
$3,262,500  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  to  be  beneficiaries.  In  other  words,  the  colleges  that 
are  to  receive  money  from  the  fund  are  compelled  to  raise 
first  about  $3  to  every  $1  received  from  the  board. 

THE  JAPANESE  QUESTION. — What  practically  amounts 
to  a  complete  solution  of  the  so-called  Japanese  problem, 
involving  the  San  Francisco  school  question  and  the  future 
friendship  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  was  found  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  at  a  conference  between  Secretary  of  State  Root 


and  the  conferees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the  immi¬ 
gration  bill.  The  proposition  is  that  no  Japanese 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  unless  they  present 
passports  from  their  Government,  This  alone  would  perhaps 
not  be  effective,  but  the  Japanese  Government  has  said  very 
plainly  to  the  United  States  that  it  really  does  not  wish  its 
subjects  to  come  to  this  country,  but  would  rather  have 
them  go  to  Corea  and  Manchuria  to  populate  and  develop 
the  lands  of  which  Japan  gained  preponderance  by  van¬ 
quishing  Russia  in  the  late  war.  The  provision,  which 
would  thus  amount  to  practical  exclusion  of  the  Japanese 
from  the  United  States,  would  take  the  form  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  immigration  hill.  This  measure,  the  main  object 
of  which  is  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  foreigners  to  enter 
the  United  States,  was  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
last  Spring,  but  with  different  provisions. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Professor  Shaw,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  College,  has  resigned  to  take  a  position 
in  the  bureau  of  animal  industry,  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Shaw  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  assistant  professor 
of  agriculture  at  the  college,  and  will  remain  until  the 
end  of  the  present  college  year.  He  will  take  charge  or 
.the  work  on  sheep  and  goats  in  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry. 

An  expenditure  of  nearly  $1,000,000  for  the  purchase  of 
cattle  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Indians  on  reservations 
in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Arizona  will 
be  made  soon  by  the  Interior  Department.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  invite  proposals  for  furnish¬ 
ing  and  delivering  during  the  flscal  year  1907,  24,751 
heifers,  775  bulls,  1,268  mares  and  1,268  milk  cows  to 
Indian  agencies  in  the  States  referred  to,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $794,420. 

A  second  Winter  school  short  poultry  course  of  six 
weeks  will  be  given  by  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Storrs,  Conn.,  beginning  February  20,  1907,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  applications  for  this  course  having  already 
been  received.  A  few  more  applicants  can  be  provided  for. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experimenters’  League  will  be  held  in  the  Agronomy 
building,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  21-22. 
The  purpose  of  this  league  is  to  promote  co-operative 
experiments  in  the  various  departments  of  farm  husbandry, 
to  promote  intercourse  between  those  studying  farm  prob¬ 
lems,  to  advance  agricultural  education,  to  collect  and 
disseminate  data  relating  to  country  life  and  to  support 
legislation  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  these  objects. 
All  interested  are  invited  to  attend.  The  secretary  is 
Charles  H.  Tuck,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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7  Foot  Body 


Uty  Concord  flolsaK  ~  "ilnndy  Buiinou  Bo«kbo»rd  No.  46  K  Spring  Wagon  No.441E  Runabout  So.  54  K 

KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ^ 

VEHICLES  RIGHT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

-  —  ....  «  «  *- - Only  foi.oU 


Only 

$78.60 


Readers  of  this  paper  who  have  bought  vehicle* 
from  us  know  we  Bell  the  high-grade  kind  at  price* 

86  to  60  per  cent  lower  than  prices  asked  by 
local  dealers,  .. 

Why  not  investigate  vehicle  questions  now  I  It  wi  11 
■oon  he  time  to  use  them. 

,  ,  ,  We  are  situated  in  the  ■vehicle  center*  of  the  * 

Extension  Top  Surrey  So.  ji~M  world.  Michigan,  and  Kalamazoo  in  particular,  Cu.hlon 

manufacture  more  vehicles  than  any  other  section 
in  the  United  States.  Here,  too,  are  great  factories 
On  making  part  a  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles.  We  know 

$49,  |  every  detail  of  the  construction  of  our  vehicles,  and 

•ell  them  direct  from  factory  to  you  at  factory  prices. 

You  don't  pay  us  any  traveling  men's  expenses,  deal- 
er't  profits,  extra  cost  of  storage  or  handling  You 
■imply  pay  for  the  vehicle.  And  we  sell  everything 
V*.  777  r.  "  onabaolute  guarantee  of  aatlafaetion  or  take 

True  Arch  Axle  No.  7  rt  vehicle  back,  refund  money  and  all  freight  charges. 


New  “Auto”  Seat  No.  720  K 
With  l^ineh 

Only 
$86.00 


!■  HARNESS 


We  .oil  A  No.  1  Harness  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

We  will  saye  you  big  money 


Write  today  for  new  1907  Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue.  We  can  show  you  what  you  of  J'**?*"  N°’ 13  * 

want,  at  the  prices  you  want.  The  few  yehicles  shown  here  are  only  samples  of  nearly  200  styles  and  kinds 
Our  biz  408-page  catalogue  No.  C.  88,  will  give  you  best  information  and  lowest  prices  on  everything  for  the  home  and 
the  farm.  WnTfor  it  now.  For  special,  quick  seryice,  please  mention  in  first  letter  to  us  Ernies  you  are  interested  m 

CASH  SUPPLY  A  MFG.  CO.,  750  Lawrenoe  Square,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Most  rubber  boots  are  made  of  old  remelted  rubber. 

That’s  why  they  crack  after  a  few  weeks  wear.  Take  ' 

BUFFALO  BRAND  RUBBER  BOOT 

and  you  can  twist,  stretch  and  bend  it  in  any  direction. 
That  proves  there’s  a  lot  of  good,  new,  pure  Para 
rubber  in  them.  Besides  this  the  canvas  is  lighter- 
the  rubber  thicker.  They  stretch  where  the  strain 
comes,  hence  wear  longer  and  don’t  crack,  souvenir 
Buffalo  Watch  Fob  absolutely  free,  if  you  mention 
your  dealer’s  name  and  ask  for  booklet  C  . 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO..  77  So.  Pearl  St..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Don’t  buy  a  new  stove  until 
you  know  all  about  the 

Stei^jno  Range 

Our  booklet  is  free  and  tells  why  life-long 
delight  comes  through  the  only  range  that 
“  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  a  hod  of  coal. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 

5  Sterling'  Place,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Get  My  Priee-First 

/  Will  Save  You  Good  Money 
/  Will  Sell  You  on  Time 

And  Give  You  30  Days ’  Trial 


We  Pay  the  Freight 


AMERICAN  MANURE  SPREARER 


Here  is  the  Fairest  Offer 

You  ever  received  on  the  best  Manure  Spreader  ever 
made.  You  can’t  afford  to  buy  a  Spreader  until  you 
know  all  about  the  AMERICAN.  We  are  the  largest 
Manure  Spreader  Manufacturers  in  the  world.  We 
make  the  most  complete  line  —  from  a  small  size 
Spreader  to  a  Machine  holding  ISO  bushels.  And  we 
will  be  glad  to  ship  you  any  Spreader  you  may  select 
from  our  big,  handsomely  illustrated  Catalog 

Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price 

You  save  the  Jobber’s  and  Dealer’s  profits  now, 
because  we  have  cut  out  all  Middlemen.  You  deal 
direct  with  us,  and  pay  the  special  low  wholesale 
factory  price  only,  on  the  AMERICAN,  —  the 
Spreader  that  has  40%  more  exclusive  features 
than  any  other.  You  can  buy  the  American 
Spreader  as  shown  in  the  illustration  above  for 
less  money  than  you  will  be  asked  to  pay  for 
many  other  machines  of  inferior  quality. 
We  can  prove  it.  We  will  prove  it,  if  you 
will  let  us  quote  you  our  special  whole 
sale  factory  price.  Write  for  it  today. 


We  Seii  for  Cash  oronTime 

Either  way;  suit  yourself  and  you  will  please  us. 
Just  select  from  our  line  the  American  Manure 
Spreader  that  you  like  best,  and  (after  you  have 
tested  it)  you  can  pay  either  all  cash  or  on  easy 
terms.  Under  our  liberal  credit  plan  the  AMERICAN 
really  pays  for  itself  as  it  earns  for  you.  And  it  must 
do  all  we  claim  it  will  because  we  not  only  give  you  a 
guarantee  after  sale,  but  also,  before  you  decide,  a  fair 

30  Days’  Free  Trial  Test 

We  want  you  to  be  satisfied.  You  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  sure  or  no  sale!  We  take  all  the  risk.  To 
frove  that  our  Spreader  will  do  all  we  claim,  we  say 
to  you — “Test  the  AMERICAN  in  your  own  fields. 
Use  it  for  30  days.  If  it  isn’t  as  good  as  repre¬ 
sented,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.”  The  trial 
will  cost  you  absolutely  nothing.  We  make  the 
AMERICAN.  We  know  just  how  good  it  is. 

If  we  were  not  perfectly  certain  that  it  would 
do  your  work  better,  easier  and  cheaper 
than  any  other  Spreader,  we  could  not 
afford  to  make  you  this  liberal  offer. 


Write  Me  Today 

Don’t  fail  to  do  it.  I  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  Spreader  for  you  at 
a  price  that  will  suit  you.  You 


You 
Get  an 
Iron-Clad 
Guarantee 
for  10  Years 
with  this  Spreader 


We  Pay  Ait  the  Freight 

We  will  pay  the  freight  to  your  railroad  station,  and  if,  after 
trial  of  the  AMERICAN,  you  decide  to  return  it,  we  will  also 
pay  the  ivexghifrom  your  station.  So,  you  see,  if  this 
Spreader  fails  to  do  what  we  claim,  you  will  not 
be  one  penny  out  of  pocket.  You  take 
no  chances  whatever. 


have  everything  to  gain— nothing 
to  lose — by  writing  at  once  for  my 
Free  Spreader  Catalog,  and  Special 
Booklet  about  Fertilizing.  You’ll 
be  interested  in  both.  You’ll  be 
glad  that  you  wrote.  It  will  be 
big  money  in  your  pocket.  An 
AMERICAN  MANURE 
SPREADER  will  make  your 
manure  cover  more  ground,  your 
ground  grow  more  crops,  your 
crops  sell  for  more  money,  your 
land  worth  more  per  acre.  If  you 
need  a  Spreader,  you  want  the  best. 
No  use  fooling  with  a  poor  machine, 
when  you  can  buy  the  AMERICAN 
at  my  special  low  wholesale  factory 
price— saving  you  a  large  percentage 
— direct  from  the  factory,  on  the  most 
liberal  terms  ever  offered. 

Remember.  —  The  American  is  the 
BEST  MANURE  SPREADER  in  the 
world;  you  get  30  days’  practical  field 
test  before  final  sale  is  closed;  you  can  buy 
on  easy  payments,  if  you  like;  we  pay  the 
freight;  we  guarantee  the  American;  —  what 
more  COULD  you  ask? 

A  postal  will  bring  you  full  information. 
Write  it  today — right  NOW  while  you’re  in  the 
humor.  Address  it  to  me.  I’d  like  to  deal  with  you 
personally.  Yes,— that’s  just  the  way  I  feel  about  it ! 


W.  W.  Collier,  Gen'l  Manager, 

American  Harrow  Go  1640  HastlngsSt .  Detroit,  Mich, 
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85% 

93% 

54 

47 

68 

70 


otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth.... 

Corn  . 

Oats  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  .  64 

FEED. 

Spring  Bran . 22.50 

Middlings  . 22.25 

Red  Dog  . . . 

Linseed  Meal 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  prime  .  —  @22.00 

No.  1  .  —  @21.00 

No.  2  . 18.00  . . 

No.  3  . 15.00 

Clover  Mixed . ,.15.00 

Clover  . 14.00 

Straw,  Long  rye  ' . 12.00 

Short  and  oat . 10.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y\  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  . .  32 

Lower  grades  .  24 

State  Dairy  . .  20 

Factory  .  11 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  30 

White,  good  to  choice .  28 

Mixed  colors,  extra  .  — 

Lower  grades  .  22 

Western  and  Southern  .  23 

Storage  .  10 

BEANS. 

bushel  . 2.20 


@23.00 
@  23.75 

—  @24.50 

—  @29.00 


(a  19.09 
@16.00 
@19.00 
@17.00 
@  1 3.00 
@11.00 


@ 

@ 

@ 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


33 

30 

30 
21 

31 
29 
28 
26 
27 
24 


Marrow, 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney 
White  Kidney 


@2.25 
@  1 .50 
(a  1.60 

01  2.35 
@2.85 


DRIED  FRUITS, 
evap.,  fancy .  8% 


@ 


Apples,  — _  .. 

Evap.,  choice  .  8%@ 

Evap.,  prime  .  7%@ 

Evap.,  common  .  7  @ 

Sun  dried  . , .  6 

Raspberries  . ' .  30 

Cherries  .  18 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Jonthan,  bbl . 3.00  @5.00 

Gano  . 2.75  @3.50 

. 2.75 


@ 

@ 


9 

8% 

8 

7% 

7 

31 

19 


King 


Spitz  . . . . 

Spy  . 

Baldwin  .. 
Greening  . 
Strawberries. 


2.00 

. 2.00 

. 2.00 

. 1.50 

Fla.,  qt .  15 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  165  lb.  bag..  1.75 
State  and  W'n,  180  lbs.... 1.60 

Jersey,  bbl . 1.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl .  .  . 

Asparagus,  Charleston, 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5 

Carrots,  old  bbl . 1.00 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton. 

Celery,  dozen  . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  S'n,  %  bbl.  bkt. 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 

Red 


. 2.00 

bunch.  50 


0.00 
15 
1.00 
1 .25. 
4.00 
.00 


@4.00 
@4.50 
@3.50 
@  3.00 
@3.00 
@  50 

@1.85 
@1.77 
@  1 .60 
@3.50 
,@1.00 
@  20 
@1.75 
@25.00 
@  50 
@1.25 
@3.00 
@7.00 
@2.50 


Yellow  . 2.25  @2.35 


@5.00 

@2.00 

@3.50 


String  beans,  bkt . 4.00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.25 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz . 1.50  @2.00 

No.  2  .  75  @1.00 

Iyettuce,  dozen .  50  @1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15  @  65 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15  @  30 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  lb .  —  @ 

Turkeys  .  . . .- .  —  @ 

Ducks  .  —  @ 

Geese  .  11  @ 

Pigeons,  pair .  —  @ 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.75  @6.30 

Bulls  . 3.40  @4.70 

Cows  . 2.25  @4.25 


14 

14 

15 
13 
or. 


.6.00 

.4.00 

.6.25 


Calves 
Sheep 
Lambs 

Hogs  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  13 

Chickens,  fancy  roasting .  — 

Fair  to  good .  12 

Fowls  .  11 

Capons,  extra  fancy .  — 

Common  to  good  .  13 

Ducks  .  12 

Geese  . _  _8 

Squabs,  doz . 3.50 


@  1 0.00 
@4.25 
@  7.75 
@7.50 


’@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


17 
20 

18 

14 
24 
20 

15 
13 

6.00 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  8  @13 

Lambs,  hothouse,  hear . 10.00  @12.00 

Pork  . . .  8%  @  10 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots.  Smaller 
proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda (95%  pure),  ton  — 

Muriate  of  potash  (50%actual), 

2,016  lbs .  — 

Sulphate  of  potash  (48-50% 

actual),  2.016  lbs .  — 

Dried  blood  (14%  ammonia), 

ton  .  — 

Basic  slag  (17-19%  phos.  aoidL 

ton  . 17 

Kainit,  ton  .  — 

Acid  phosphate,  ton .  — 

Ground  bone,  (4%  am.,  20% 

phosphoric  acid)  .  — 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha,  ton.  — • 

Ix>bos  .  — 


50 


quantities 

@56.00 

@41.85 

@48.15 

@51.00 

@19.00 

@14.00 

@14.00 

@28.00 

@43.00 

@32.00 


Good  Opportunity. — One  of  the  best  pro¬ 
duce  commission  houses  in  this  city  has  a 
place  in  the  office  for  a  wide-awake  young 
man.  lie  must  write  a  clean.  legible  hand, 
be  accurate  in  figuring,  willing  to  learn  and 
have  a  sense  of  honor  so  thoroughly  fixed 
that  he  will  acknowledge  a  mistake  rather 
than  try  to  cover  it.  The  wages  will  be  mod¬ 
erate  at  first,  but  will  grow  as  the  young 
man  develops,  and  ample  oportunity  will  be 
given  to  make  himself  valuable.  Anyone  who 
feels  that  lie  fills  the  bill  and  wants  the  job 
may  send  full  particulars  to  Tub  R.  N.-Y. 
market  column.  w.  w.  H. 


GET  HIS  FREE  ADVICE. 

A.  L.  Rice,  97  North  St.,  Adams,  N.Y., 
offers  to  show  any  reader  of  this  paper, 
who  intends  to  build,  paint  or  repair 
any  building-  this  year,  just  how  they 
can  save  a  large  amount  of  money.  His 
advice  is  entirely  free.  Simply  tell  him 
what  you  intend  doing  in  this  line,  so  he 
can  advise  you  fully. — Adv. 

House  Pain\ 

95c  Per  Gallon 

Made  of  pure  lead,  zinc  and 
linseed  oil.  Write  for  free  color 
cards.  Long  lived,  durable  col¬ 
ors.  Long  time  guarantee. 

Special 

We  will  send  to  every  person 
answering  this  advertisement 
our  big  224  page  illustrated 
book,  containing  the  catalogs  ol 
_  12  different  factories.  It  is  free. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  P-31,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SAUI- 
MINE- the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  "At  It”  and 
"Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


KEEP  POSTED  on  fake  schemes  and  wild-cat  in- 


World.  Sample  copy 


vestments,  by  reading  Financial 
free.  W.R.  Knox, Intercourse, Pa. 


WANT  hi) — Energetic  Christian  man  to  work  a  small  market 
garden  and  direct  IB  boys’ work  3  hours  a  day.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  ELMER  E.  HUBBARD,  Cardenas,  Cuba. 

ni  r  A  QT  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  (’lieese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD.  S 

Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  sale,  75c.  setting  of  15;  $4.00 
per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HOWARD 
SUTTON,  Fairmount,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  AN  EXPERIENCED  GAR¬ 
DENER  who  also  understands  orchards  and 
fruit  trees.  Address  with  references  CHARLES  E. 
MATHER,  Route  No.  6,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

GRACC  CCCn  Seed  Oats  and  Seed  Corn,  All 
''UHaO  vllU  kinds  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Blue 
Grass,  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass  and  Oil  Meal,  old 
process,  Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

U.  J.  COVER,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


1,000,000 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  The 
Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 
Seven  of  the  best  varieties. 
Our  100-page  “Seed  Buyer’s  Guide”  free  to  those 
who  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  MOORE 
&  SIMON,  Seed-Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponizing  is  easy-soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  hook  free. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Fa, 


CAPON 

TOOLS 


rubberhide  Boots 

.  .  i  The  Rubber  Boot  With  » 

At  Q\ir  Risk  Sewed  Leather  Sole 


You  want  a  boot  that  will  keep  your  feet 
perfectly  dry 

that  will  keep  your  feet  comfortable 
that  will  give  you  long  and  durable  service,  and 

that  will  be  genuinely  economical.  _  ,  . 

Then  try  the  Rubberhide  Boot  at  our  risk.  It  lasts  longer ,  iS 
more  comfortable  and  gives  better  service  than  any  other 

It'fs  Hm'only'rifbber^boot  with  a  sewed  leather  sole. 

Made  of  the  purest  rubber,  with  heavy  leather  outsole 
and  leather  innersole,  with  a  rubber  welt  and  nr idde 

The  Imavy'leathersol'e'  protects' your  feet  from  stones  and  rough  surfaces,  and  does 

not  cut  or  snag  when  you  step  on  a  nail  or  a  sharp  suck. 

It  can  be  easily  resoled 

Any  cobbler  can  “tap”  or  half-sole  the  Rubberhide.  The  uppers  are  so  good 
Tlfe innersole ofTeather°prevents  excessive° perspiration  which  makes  the  ordinary 
rubber  boots  such  a  nuisance.  ...  water-tight  boot  made;  It  will  last  longer 

time;  It  is  the  most  economical  boot  made. 

Will  you  just  try  a  pair  at  our  risk? 

NOTE  THIS  GUARANTY:—  .... 

‘pairs  of'best'qutdlt^ ^you  ?h°e  moneTyou 
paid  for  them. 

<s  ■stosf’Jsts  srtsr*  ve/'jkbz' 

rubber  boots.)  .  . 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  and  will  not  order  for  you. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR.  CATALOG 

and  gel  a  pair  on  our  money  back  guaranty. 

We  prepay  express  charges. 

RUBBERHIDE  CO..  714  Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


•f  any 
It  lad  until 

iou  get  our 
ear Vehlole 
Catalog  . 


■We  Ship  on  30DaysT rial- 

1  And  Wi  Guaraut**  Our  Customers  Prompt  Shipmaat 


Jam  ft 


every 
|  Vehicle 
■  Made  la 
(Our 

Factory 
>  la  Fully 
Cuaran* 
teed. 


WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  V*203 

the mnstVomDlete  catalog  ofvehlclea  and  harnese  ever  printed.  Thecuts  are  made  large  so  as  to  show  you  just  how  each 
vehicle  is  made.  The  two  center  pages  show  a  colored  plate  9x11  inches,  otour  CHICAGO  SPECIAL  BUCCY.  reproduced  in 
the  actual  colors  just  as  it  is  painted  and  finished.  The  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  veludes  are  shipped  direct 

Mar'ln  Smlth  Co-’ 


YOU  CAN  FIND  THE  FARM  YOU  WANT 

at  the  price  you  want  to  pay  through  "Strout’s 
Li st ’No.  17,”  a  large  catalogue  describing  hundreds 
of  bargains,  with  pictures  of  buildingsand  travelling 
instructions  to  reach  each  property.  Stock  and  tools 
are  included  with  many  of  the  farms  to  settle  estates 
quickly.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  copy. 

E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


UFF  ROCKS— Winners  of  150  premiums  in  three 
1  years.  Solid  in  color,  low  combs,  bay  eyes.  Utility. 
Stock  and  Eggs.  Enquire  of  Englewood.  Bristol, N.H. 

AMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese  and  W.  Wyandotte 
ckls.  for  sale.  E.  Schieber,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 


B 


M 


loo  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  &  BARRED  ROCK 
ckls.,  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Barred  rock  cockerels,  Ringlet 

Strain,  good  ones,  $1.50  to  $3.00  each.  Eggs, 
1.00  pr.  15.  J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


BUFF,  Wh. Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Red  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1-50  per  30;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTII,  Qimkcrtonn,  Fs. 


Standard-bred  Poultry— Highest  quality;  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Fairvlew  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


Kershner’s  Chesters-  fall  pigs,  cheap.  15 

b’d  gilts.  Write  Kershner  &  Co., Box  B21, Ansonia.O. 


The  Hoak  0.  K.  Round  Incubator 

Hatches  Where  Others  Fail. 

Where  quality  and  low  prices  count.  No 
Cold  Corners.  Easiest  regulated,  lasts 
longest.  Free  catalogue.  Write  to-day. 
HOAK  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6,  Cromwell,  Ind. 


Milk  Making  Feed 

33  Ct  protein  guaranteed  and  practically  all  digestible 
in  Corn  Protogran.  Makes  long, steady  milkers.  Dairy¬ 
men  quickly  notice  increased  fiow.  A  balanced  ration, 
greedily  eaten.  No  bad  effects  like  condensed  feeds. 
Write  for  our  liberal  offer. 

Dewey  Bros.  Co.,  Box  656,  Blancliester,  Ohio 


FARM  TELEPHONES 

Save  their  cost  in  one  year 

Do  you  realize  the  real  value  of  the  act  ual 
time  you  spend  going  to  town  or  your 
neighbors  on  errands  you  could  do  on  the 
phone?  You  want  John  to  come  to  work 
for  you  tomorrow;  you  want  to  know  if 
a  machine  part  has  arrived  at  the  Express 
Office;  you  want  the  Doctor  for  a  sick 
child,  or  the  Veterinary  for  a  sick  horse. 
You  say  there  is  no  telephone  system? 
Then  you  are  just  the  man  we  want  to 
correspond  with.  We  can  show  you  how 
to  make  a  handsome  profit  by  organizing 
a  farm  telephone  line  and  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  organize,  how  to  build  and 
how  to  operate.  Write  for  our  free  bul¬ 
letin  222X. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co., 

6400  State  Street,  -  Chicago,  111. 


Thompson’s 

Sows  all  Clovers, 
ALFALfA,  Timothy, 

Rod  Top  and  all  Crass 
Seeds  In  any  desired 
quantity.  So  close  to 
the  ground  seed  will 
not  blow  away  In 
windiest  weather. 


WHEELBARROW 

Grass  Seeder 

Light,  but  strong 
and  durable.  Over 
200  Thousand  In 
use.  Has  led  all 
broadcast  seeders  for 
30  years.  Catalogue 
free. 


0.  E.  Thompson 
&  Sons, 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


They  Look  Like  This 

And  there  Is 
no  other 
“Just  as 
Good.” 

Secure  our 
cata¬ 
logue  Y. 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  WORKS,  Earlvllle,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  BULLS 

Mat  bargain  prices.  Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

Delaware  Stock  Farm,  Myer  Sc  Sons,  Props.,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

WILD  RED  FOXES. 

Address  SPORTSMAN, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific,  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-M  acorn  her  stock  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices. 

WALTER  SHER3IAN. 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  It.  I. 

I  have  also  Light  Brahmas,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Leghorns,  White 
and  Barred  Rocks.  "Eggs  to  Hatch” 
from  all  above  kinds,  at  10c.  each. 

STOCK  FA  RM  of  the  late  John  K.  Cowen.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  B.  &  O.  It.  It.;  480  acres;  tremendous 
bargain.  Catalogue  Of  real  estate,  including  farms, 
free.  Fidelity  Realty  Syndicate,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MICHIGAN  Fruit,  stock,  poultry  and  grain  farms 
selling  cheap;  productive  soil,  nice  climate. 
Write  for  lists.  Benham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich. 

Dooiltif III  QfnnL  AND  WATER  FRONT  FARM 
DcdU  ll  I  U I  ulUlm  for  Sale,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.  For  full  particulars,  address  SAMUEL 
P.  WOpDCOOK,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 

YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 

Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  Is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  diaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely  holds 
firmly  and  comfortably  and  never 
slips,  always  light  and  cool  and 
conforms  to  every  movement  of 
the  body  without  chafing  or 
hurting.  I  make  it  to  your 
measure  and  send  it  to  you  on  a 
strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded  and  I  have 
put  my  price  so  low  that  any¬ 
body,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy  it. 
Remember  I  make  it  to  your 
order — send  it  to  you — you  wear 
it — and  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to  me  and  I  will 
refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsible  citizen  in 
Marshal)  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  business— always  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  square  and  I  am  selling  thousands  of  people  this  way 
for  the  past  five  years.  Remember  1  use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no 
lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

c,  e,  Brooks,  3558  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall, 


i 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


The  following  note  accompanied  a  re¬ 
mittance  for  renewal  of  subscription  from 
the  head  of  a  large  banking  house : 

It  had  been  my  purpose  to  discontinue  my 
subscription  for  lack  of  time  to  read  all  the 
papers  and  journals  that  come  into  our 
house,  but  approving  heartily  the  courage 
you  have  shown  in  advocating  the  right, 
and  realizing  what  a  powerful  influence  you 
can  exert  if  you  choose  to  do  so.  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  encourage  you  at  least  in  this 
small  way.  The  people  will  learn  to  trust 
your  judgment  if  you  continue  to  keep  them 
advised  of  their  duty  as  applying  to  the 
Wadsworths,  the  IJrydens,  and  others  who 
are  misrepresenting  either  their  wares  or 
their  constituents.  b.  j.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in 
almost  every  mail  that  comes  to  the  of¬ 
fice  these  days.  The  feeling  seems  to  be 
that  aside  from  the  educational  features 
of  the  paper  its  support  of  farm  inter¬ 
ests  in  general  and  the  protection  of  the 
individual  farmer  is  a  service  that  should 
be  encouraged  and  supported.  If  such 
work  is  worth  anything  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  they  do  well  to  support 
it,  because  they  can  have  no  adequate 
estimate  of  the  pressure  from  other 
sources  to  discourage  it  and  make  it  un¬ 
profitable. 

I  purchased  in  the  Fall  of  1905  from 
Charles  R.  Fish  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  a  bill 
of  trees.  Their  contract  and  agreement  was 
to  set  them  out  and  to  guarantee  them  for 
two  years  from  that  time.  By'  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  representatives'  the  planting 
was  delayed  to  Spring.  1906.  All  of  the 
peach  trees,  of  an  original  number  of  25. 
have  died,  and  we  cannot  get  from  the  Fish 
concein  any  reply  to  our  various  letters: 
three  letters  having  already  been  sent  to 
them.  They  were  in  no  way  connected  with 
tlie  advertisements  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
being  a  subscriber  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you 
have  any  record  of  their  reliability,  and'  if 
you  can  suggest  to  me  any  means  of  getting 
a  square  deal  from  them.  w.  e.  cook. 

Massachusetts. 

This  firm  has  a  financial  rating  that 
would  justify  the  placing  of  an  order 
with  them.  Our  first  letter  of  inquiry 
to  the  firm  was  overlooked,  but  we  had  a 
most  courteous  reply  to  our  second  in¬ 
quiry,.  which  we  wrote  after  receiving  all 
the  papers  in  the  case.  In  these  papers 
we  found  a  carbon  copy  of  the  original 
order  which  contains  this  line:  “Guar¬ 
anteed  for  two  years.”  Since  our  first 
inquiry  was  made  Mr.  Cook  also  had  a 
reply  from  the  firm  in  which  they  say 
that  if  the  agent  gave  a  warrantee  of  any 
kind  it  did  not  appear  in  their  contract, 
and  was  without  their  consent.  They  say 
further:  “We  are  not  bound  by  any  of 
his  underhanded  business.”  In  their  let¬ 
ter  to  us  they  say  that  they  are  informed 
by  good  legal  authority  that  they  are  not 
responsible  for  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
agent.  This  particular  house  may  be  so 
safeguarded  that  it  is  not  legally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  representations  of  its' 
agent.  It  is  practically  the  same  whether 
they  are  or  not.  No  farmer  wants  to  go 
to  law  about  a  few  trees.  He  cannot 
afford  to  do  it ;  but  we  do  not  see  how 
a  firm  can  figure  it  out  as  good  business 
for  itself  to  assume  any  such  position. 
This  kind  of  practice  may  go  well 
enough  if  the  nature  of  the  contention  did 
not  get  beyond  the  one  farmer  concerned, 
but  when  it  gets  to  his  neighbors,  the 
agents  of  that  house  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  book  many  more  orders  among 
them.  The  house  may  even  survive  the 
loss  of  trade  in  a  neighborhood.  But 
what  possible  argument  can  such  a  house 
or  its  agents  advance  to  growers  gener¬ 
ally  who  read  this  record  of  the  trans¬ 
action?  The  house  seems  willing  to 
have  it  known  that  they  will  not  stand 
by  the  contracts  of  their  agents.  Will 
it  and  the  agents  admit  as  much  when 
trying  to  book  an  order?  This  house 
gives  the  strongest  argument  that  we 
have  yet  seen  against  the  agency  system. 
If  you  order  from  the  house  direct  and 
keep  a  copy  of  your  order,  which  should 
always  be  done,  you  have  some  protec¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  seems  no  redress  when 
order  is  placed  with  the  agent. 

If  you  have  not  yet  sent  in  your  renew¬ 
al  and  a  new  name  this  is  a  good  time  to 
do  it.  We  are  looking  to  you  to  help 
along  in  this  work.  It  is  really  your  work 
and  your  cause.  We  can  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  your  help.  Let  every  man  opposed  to 
your  own  interests  know  that  you  are 
going  to  fight  for  your  just  rights  and 
you  will  receive  consideration.  Houses 
that  pay  no  attention  to  complaints  rarely 
refuse  to  reply  to  our  inquiry  on  the 
same  subject,  because  they  realize  the 
power  of  publicity.  We  simply  want  to 
exercise  that  power  for  your  benefit. 
But  you  cannot  hope  that  this  benefit  to 
you  can  exist  without  some  help  from 
you.  You  can  get  nothing  of  value 
without  giving  something  in  return. 
Other  people,  not  you,  will  benefit  from 
the.  things  they  support  and  help.  Our 
mail  leads  us  to  believe  that  farmers  ap¬ 
preciate  this  principle  as  well  as  any 
other  class.  We  only  wish  to  remind 
you  that  the  more  members  you  have  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  family  the  greater  its  power 
to  serve  you.  j.  j.  D. 


Except  In  Canada 
■  and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


The  Paying  Hen 

is  the  one  which  contributes  150  eggs 
or  more  in  a  year,  toward  the  family 
grocery  bill.  The  sur.e  way  to  have 
such  hens,  eggs  in  abundance,  and  a 
lot  of  ready  cash  is  to  give  a  little  of 

HESS 

Poultry  PAN-fl-CE-  A 

with  the  morning  feed  every  day  in 
the  year.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
is  a  tonic,  the  sole  purpose  and  action 
of  which,  is  to  assist  nature  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  necessary  functions.  It 
aids  digestion,  prevents  disease,  and 
sends  the  proper  proportion  of  each 
food  element  to  the  organ  most  in 
need.  It  also  contains  germicides 
which  destroy  bacteria,  the  usual 
cause  of  poultry  disease.  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  prescription  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.),  and  is  a 

fuaranteed  egg-producer.  Endorsed 
y  leading  poultry  associations  in 
United  States  and  Canada.  Sold  on 
a  written  guarantee,  and  costs 
but  a  penny  a  day  for  30  fowls. 

II  lbs.  25c.,  mull  or 
express  40c. 

5  lbs.  60c. 

12  lbs.  #1.25. 

25  lb.  pall,  #2.50. 

fiend  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry 
Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Ltoe. 


jyiAPl.K  VII.I.A  POlil.TllY  TA BUM  can  fill  orders  from  all  vari¬ 
eties,  Andalusians,  Hocks,  Wyandottes,  Miuorcas,  LeKhorns, 
Hamblircs,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, iylvaula, Pa. 

pOR  SAI.K — Kegs  for  Hatching  from  thorough- 
*  bred  White  Wyandottes.  Prices  $1.25  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  From  fancy  matings  $2.50  per  15,  $0.00  per 
50.  Address  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley.  N.  Y. 

Ward’s  Lane  Poultry  Farm,  LZ^n.’l 

Choice  White  Wyandottes,  W.  Ply.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $1.00  per  15,  $5.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks. 

OK  nf)n  Fertile  Wh. Wyandotte  Kegs,  $4  per 
sw,vUU  loo;  selected  15  eggs,  $1.50;  Baby  Chicks 
later.  FOREST  HILL  FA  KM,  Burnwood,  New  York. 

pGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Giant  Bronze  Turkey, 
"*  White  Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red  and  Brown 
Leghorn.  Write  11.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Bucks  nml  U  .  Holland  Turkeys. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHINGoTwrewy;;LSi” 

$1.50  for  15.  F.  ROGERS,  It  F.  D.  1,  Allendale.  N.  J. 

RC,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS—  Eggs  $1.50  to 
•  $5.00  per  15.  Mating  List  sent  on  request;  a  few 
cockerels  left.  $2  up.  Sinclair  Smith,  002  5th  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Yards:  Southold,  New  York. 

WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Egg*.  Huston's  direct.  $4.50  per  100.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck 
eK^H  $l.oo  per  sitting.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stamiforville,  N.  V 


GKEIDER’S  FIN E  CATALOGUE 

1 907  tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 
describes  and  Illustrates  60  varieties.  1  o  beauti¬ 
ful  natural  color  plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices 
for  stock  and  eggs:  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice, 
make  money.  This  valuable  book  only  10  cents, 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


Barred,  buff  and  white  Plymouth 

KOOKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Miuorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $11.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN.  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 

HOMER  PIGEONS  SALE. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLEL1NG  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

MANOKIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  the  best  laying 
strainsiti  America.  Stock  and  Eggs  at  FARMKRS’ 


PRICKS.  R.  B.  PUSEY,  Box 


<1  Eggs 
x  6,  Pr: 


incess  Anne,  Md. 


BONNIE  BRAE 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
live  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie.  Danbury  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  batching  now  ready  in  any 
quantity  at  $6  to  $8  per  100,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  Pekin  Ducks 
still  on  band  in  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  in  vicin¬ 
ity  of  NewYork  City.  Incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity. 

UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


Racine  Incubator 

The  practical,  serviceable  kind.  Automatic  regulator;  self-ventilated;  nurs¬ 
ery;  no  moisture.  Built  by  a  man  who  devoted  25  years  to  nothing  but  incuba¬ 
tors.  It  can  be  operated  successfully  by  anyone,  anywhere.  ( 

There  lies  the  great  value  of  the  Racine.  Don’t  buy  with¬ 
out  reading  our  remarkable  Incubator  Book — written  by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts  that  you  must 
know  to  get  the  right  incubator.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 

JLexcirve  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  R.?vcine.  Wis. 

We  have  Warehouses  at  Detroit.  Buffalo,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


■  Jf ust’a  Egg  Producer — keeps 
hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 
Prices  14c  to  25c  per  lb.  at  dealers. 
Rust’s  Egg  Record  and  valuable 
booklet  free.  Write  today. 
WILLIAM  RUST  &  SONS, 

1  Dept,  p,  Maw  Brunswick,  H,  J. 


THE  BEST  ON  EARTH 


Eaton’s  Life  Saver  Little  Chick  Food 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  order  direct 
from  the  Manufacturers 


R.  D.  EATON  GRAIN  &  FEED  CO. 

NORWICH.  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 

in  the  Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York. 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOODS 

§are  necessary  for  big  poultry  profits. 

Harvey's  Cut  Alfalfa  and  Cut  Clover  Hay, 
Poultry  and  Chick  foods  of  all  kinds  are 
profit-makers.  Send  for  Frke  samples 
and  catalog  of  full  line  of  poultry  supplies. 
HARVEY  SKKL>  CO. 

721  Kllicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  &  PIGEON 


5  U 


LIES 


TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dept,  H,  Camden,  N.  J, 


£r. 


HO  RE’ EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav- 
ierfowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN'S  latest  model 
■nnnn  0  bone  cotter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Caflg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Maas. 

100  Egg  Incubator  $7.75 

THE  MARILLA. 

The  greatest  incubator  bargain  ever  offered.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Marilla  incubators  in  use  all  giving  entire 
satisfaction,  AU  our  Incubators  are  guaranteed  to 
work  perfectly  and  must  be  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

SMOTWELL,  TUCKER  &  McGINN,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


40.  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty 


99 


Johsion 
i  Pay*  the 
Freight 

"m.  M.  JOHNSON 


Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
2-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story— It’s  FREE — write  for  it  today 


CO..  CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


'  Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


I 


DIGGER  HATCHES 


1  Whether  you  are  a  beginner  o» 
an  expert  at  Poultry  Raising,  you 
can  secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 
the  patented  and  exclusive  labor  saving, 
automatic  features  of  the  Latest  Pattern 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

f  can  find  poultry  profit  In  raising  Broilers,  Roast¬ 
ers  and  Capons,  and  become  successful  in  Chick 
Rearing  and  secure  profitable  fesults  in  Egg 
Farming.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  the  world  over. 

Our  new  244  page  Guido  to  Poultry  Profit  telling  you 
how  to  become  a  successful  poul. 
trymon, — FREE  if  you  n»me  tbl* 
paper  and  send  addressee  of  two 
acquaintance!  interested  in 
poultry  keeping. 

CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR 


COMPANY 


AODStSS  NEARtll  Of.  Ilf 

BUFFALO 
(MEW  VDRH 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 
OAKLAND. CAt 


Big  Sure  Hatch  Book 

^  Best  Ever  Printed  % 

You  ought  to  have  a  free  copy  of  this  I 
book  on  Incubators,  Brooders  and  | 
Chicken  Raising.  Nothing  like  it  ever  | 
printed  before.  It’s  a  * 

big  book.  Has  over 
one  hundred  solid 
pages  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  and  pictures  from 
actual  photographs. 

The  cover  is  in  three 
colors.  Jammed  full  of 
money  -  making  in-  _ 

formation  for  all  who  are  Interested  In 
Chickens.  Y ou  ’ll  like  the  way  It’s  written- 
makes  everything  clear  as  sunlight.  Tells 
you  the  very  things  you  must  know  to 
succeed  in  raising  poultry. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Book  Is  a  safe 
guide  because  It  is  based  on  the  success¬ 
ful  experience  of  the  men  who  in  ten 
years  built  up  the  business  of  the 


S 


URE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR 

from  nothing  to  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

Get  a  Sure  Hatch  and  make  money. 
Over  110.000  others  are  doing  so  —  why 
not  you  ?  Pays  for  itself  with  one 
hatch.  Runs  itself.  Does  all  we  claim 
or  we  take  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Guaranteed  for  Five  Years.  The  risk 
is  all  on  our  side. 

Don’t  buy  an  incubator  until  you  set 
the  Sure  Hatch  Book  and  read  up. 

Send  postal  today. 

SUREHATCH  INCUBATORCO. 

Box  44 .Fremont, Neb., or  Dpt.  4 4 .Indianapolis, Ind, 


I  DE  LIT  Y 

POULTRY  FOODS 

J  egrg^basket;n^)o<f  “^”6fattenstfowiS'to 

?et  top-notch  market  prices.  Feed  Them1 
Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 

Lfln»l*nd  IncubitorCo..  $01  00.  Jimnburg,  R.  J. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching  and 
Brooding  plant  for  $7.50.  2  qts.  oil 
will  hatch  and  brood  the  chicks.  Our 
nest  system  is  the  latest  discovery. 
Pull  Hue  poultry  supplies.  Lowest 
prices.  Free  catalogue.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  HATCHEK  CO.f 

Box  212,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


ArM  INCUBATORS 
■  "klTI  AND  BROODER8 

MM  Tiin*  tested  and  proven  succeaa;  thousands  In 
M  use;  sold  direot  to  you  at  wholesale  price*.  You 

I  get  the  maker1!  guarantee  and  save  the  middle- 

man’e^  profits.  The  Removably  Chick  7 Vayi 
and  Nursery — a  feature  no  other  ban— explained  in 
catalog.  It's  free*  Write  for  It  today. 

6«m  Incubator  Co.,  Box  424,  Trotwood,  0. 


STAR 


INCUBATORS 

&  BROODERS 

Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

8TAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  626 
Church  St„  Bound  Brook,  N.  J, 


mm 


240-EGG  SjjJS 


Incubator 


120  Egg  Size,  39.00 
60  Eg0  Size.  37.50 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous"  Ideal" 

— guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made. 

Why  not  save  from  |5  to  $10?  Gat  our  big  128  pago,  Illustrated 

pouior  book  JW  Miller  Co..  Box  97.  Freeport.  Dl. 


Write  today  for  The  Autobiography 

of  a  Heu  and  the  Yiotor  Book— the 
whole  story  from  the  ohick  in  the 
egg  to  how  to  make  hens  lay.  All 
about  Incubators  for  expert  and 
beginner.  Knowledge  you  ought 
to  have  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy 
ing  one.  VICTOR  machines  are 
practical  and  well  made,  economi¬ 
cal  in  operation  and  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results.  Don't 
waste  your  time,  eggs  and  oil  in 
a  poor  machine.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  to  begin  right.  Our  40  years 
experience  is  at  your  service  in 
these  books.  Let  us  send  them 
to  you  and  see.  Write  ns  for 
them  today.  Geo.  Ertel  Co. 
E.ttbliified  1867,  Quincy,  Ill. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIS 

Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
mi  big  profits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
jSf  BANTA  INCUBATOR 
R  Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 

|  ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata¬ 
log  free.  Banti-Bender Mfg.  Co  Dept,  4g,Llgonl»r.lnd. 


,  .  Our 

I  Guarantee 
’  Protects  you 


I  A  A  Freight  Prepaid, 

aUVuuys  the  Best 

Incubator  Ever 


120  EGG 


7 

M  -  Incubator  Ever  Made. 

$4.50  Buys  the  Best  100-Chlck  Brooder. 

Both  Incubator  ami  Brooder,  If  ordered  together,  cost  but  111.00.  Double 
cases  all  over;  best  copper  tank;  hot  water:  self  regulating;  satisfaction  nuarant..*. 
Our  book,  “Hatching  Facts,”  tells  all  about  It.  Mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 

BeUe  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  48.  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


February  2:5,  1007. 


1 64 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

Save  one-half  your  paint  bills.  Huy 
Ing'ersoll’s  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  Made 
of  best  pigments  and  pure  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly 
combined  by  machinery.  In  use  65  years.  Officially 
indorsed  by  the  Grange.  Don’t  buy  cheap  paints  of 
dealers  and  supply  houses.  Don't  pay  drummers’ 
salary  and  hotel  bills  and  middlemen's  profits. 
Their  cheap  paints  cost  you  as  much  as  our  best 
mixed  paints.  Our  low  prices  will  surprise  you. 
Let  me  send  you  my  paint  book  and  color  samples. 
The  book  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about 
paint  and  painting.  Do  you  want  it? 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL, 

346  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

R— 33  Vesev  .Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 


By 

Using 


Wonder 

Plow 

Trucks. 


This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the  ^ 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  uso. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Progress  in  Plowing."  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co,r32 7  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair.  Mich. 


AMERICAN 

SAW  MILLS 


3  Sizes  Portable  Mills 
To  Suit  Any  Power. 


ALL 


DESIGN 

MATERIAL 

WORKMANSHIP 

PRICE 


RIGHT 


Variable  Friction  Feed.  Improved 
Giant  Duplex  Steel  Does.  Combined 
Ratchet  Setworks  and  Quick  Receder. 
Rolled  Steel  Track.  Self  Oiling  Bear¬ 
ings  throughout. 

Strong,  Accurate,  Reliable,  Durable. 

Simple,  easy  to  handle,  won’t  get  out 
of  order.  Require  little  power. 

make:  the:  best  lumber. 

3  Sizes,  Large,  Heavy,  Stationary  Mills,  With 
Hercules  Feed. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHTCO. 

129  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J, 

610  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


Will  YOU  U§C 


nns 


GASOLINE  ENGINE 


In  order  to  let  you  prove,  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
that  It  is 

—the  most  convenient, 

— the  most  economical 
— the  most  durable 

farm  engine  made,  we  will  send  you  any  size  you 
may  select  on  30  days  free  trial— no  money  in 
ud  vance. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  it. 

It's  the  engine 

—that  requires  no  foundation,  no  bolting  down, 
or  truing  up, 

— tliatyoucan  set  down  any  place,  and  in  any 
position,  and  start  work  at  once, 

— that  starts  as  surely  in  cold  weather  as  in  warm, 
—that  is  “self-contained” — a  unit — one  machine 
with  no  separate  tanks — no  connections  to  make, 

— that  has  no  “hidden" parts — you  see  andean  get 
at  all  the  mechanism, 

— that  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place  on 
an  ordinary  Bled  or  truck, 

—that  has  a  wider  range  of  work  and  uses  less 
gasoline  than  any  other  engine. 

BUT  TRY  IT  AND  SEE 

Write  today  for  special  free  trial  offer.  Ask 
for  Catalogue  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACH.  CO.,  Westminster  Sts.,  Vt. 

Gasoline  Engines,  Wood  8awing  Outfits,  Ensilage 
Outfits,  Grinders,  Sawmill  Machinery,  etc. 


Lou 

IF 


LOUDEN  JUNIOR 


Always  ready.  Never  out  of  repair.  The 
round  top  swinging  fork  pulley  registers  at  an  angle. 
-JJoes  not  tip  or  bind  on  track  as  other  Carriers  do.  Fills 
"*  full  clear  up  to  the  comb.  Lock  always  works  and  never 
k*  -rouble.  Patent  swivel  takes  twist  out  of  kinky  rope. 

s  is  one  of  our  many  excellent  Carriers  made  either  for 
or  wood  track. 

ALL  HAY  TOOLS 

We  are  Hay  Tool  Specialists.  Our  line  includes 
everything  in  Carriers,  Tracks,  Hay  Slings.  Forks, 
Pulleys,  Stackers,  Cable  Rickers,  Hay  Rack  Fixtures, 
etc.  Also,  the  best  Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  iu 
the  World,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  specialties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  also 
booklet  on  “Fitting  up  Barns.”  Sent  free, 

LOUDEN  mACHINERY  CO., 


39  BROADWAY, 


FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


Kill  the  Weeds  and  Make  Dust 

Mulch  of  Top  Soil 


Famous  Flat 
Tooth 
Keystone 
Weeder 


That’s  the  secret  of  big  crops  in  dry  years.  Good  thing  any 
year.  The  Keystone  Weeder  does  it  to  perfection.  Kills 
the  quick  starting  surface  weeds  but  doesn't  go  deep  enough 
to  disturb  plant  roots.  Makes  ideal  dust  mulch  that  keeps 
moisture  in  the  ground  and  near  the  surface.  Note  the 

Grass  Seeder  Attachment. 

Sows  and  covers  nicely  as  you  drive  along.  2  to 
30  quarts  per  acre.  Cultivator  attachment  for 
any  style  cultivator,  with  weeder  teeth  to  run 
in  row,  where  shovels  cannot  reach. 

Write  for  illustrated  book  showing  weeder  at  work, 
giving  full  particulars  and  valuable  information. 
Address, 


Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co„  1547  Beaver  Street,  York,  Pennsylvania. 


UlUOm  WILL  DIG  YOUR 
IsSSmLL  POTATOES  0.  K. 


[Potato  digger 

1903!  [ 


Clark,  Colo.,  Oct.  6,  1906. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  .  „  _ 

Gentlemen  :-Having  used  your  O.K. 
Digger  will  say  itdoes  all  you  claim- 
t  ea?or  it.  It  is  sure  a  wonder.  Two 
rses  handle  it  very  well.  Have 
tried  it  on  all  kinds  of  ground 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 

VeryRr0e4Pa0UBfelGHT. 


No  matter  what  the  condition  of  soil  or  season 
the  Hallock  O.  K.  Potato  Digger  keeps  a 'dig¬ 
ging  right  along.  We  can  offer  no  better  proof  of 
what  our  digger  will  do  than  Ithe  letter  below.  It 
is  one  of  thousands  just  like  it,  every  one  unsolic¬ 
ited  but  full  of  praise  for  the  O.K.  If  you  raise 
potatoes  for  market  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  1907 
O.  K.  Digger.  Its  success  lies  in  its  peculiar 
mechanism— the  result  of  years  of  experience  in 
this  one  line— the  building  of 
potato  diggers,  exclusively.  The 
O.  K.  is  the  lightest  draft;  two- 
horse  elevator  digger  ever  devis¬ 
ed,  the  only  one  that  won’t  balk 
under  conditions  which  put  other 
diggers  out  of  business.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  in  many  fields  all  over  the 
United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  If  you  are  going  to  buy 
a  digger  this  is  the  digger  you 
will  want.  Catalog  tells  why,  describing  how 
it’s  built  and  how  it  works.  You’ll  want  to  hear 
about  the  “don’t  clog’’  elevator  device— found 
only  on  the  O.  K.  Potato  Digger— it*  will  save  you 
time,  money  and  disappointment.  Write  today. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  S0H5,  Box.  812,  York,  Pa. 


We’ve  been  making  spraying  outfits  for  years  and  think  we  know  pretty 
well  how  to  produce  good  ones.  A 

DEMING  SPRAY  PUMP 

is  as  good  as  the  best — and  better,  because  it  embodies  the  desirable  points  of  all, 
and  many  beside  that  the  others  don’t  have.  Our  catalogue  illustrates  a 
large  variety  of  styles,  including  the  following: 

Bucket,  Barrel  and  Knapsack  Pumps  for  Hand, 
Gasoline  Engine  Outfits  for  Larger  Operations 

For  whitewashing  and  disinfecting  Poultry  Quarters,  Deming  Outfits  are  in 
the  lead.  The  “Bordeaux”  is  the  only  successful  whitewashing  nozzle  on  the 
market.  We  manufacture  it  exclusively.  No  other  nozzle  can  approach  it. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  410  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 

General  Agencies  in  prinelpnl  cities.  Henioa  A  liobbell,  Western  Agents,  Chicago 


Oangs  Independent— 
Regulated  Separately 


Flexible 

Spring 

Pressure  on 
Inner  Gang 


EASY  TO 
OPERATE 


QUICK  TO 
RESPOND 


Over  fifty-five  years  continuously  building  farm  machinery,  to  meet  all  condi¬ 
tions,  has  taught  us  what  tne  essentials  of  good  machines  are,  and  how  to  put 

- 4?--«  -* - ■£ — * - The  result  is  readily  seen  in  the 

Harrow  is  a 
Harrow  alone 


saved  the” strain  that  is  so  evident  in  other  harrows.  The  gangs  are  also  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other  and  may  be  regulated  separately  by  means  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  disc  levers,  which  are  handy  to  the  driver  and  easyto  operate.  Large 
steel  ball  bearings  confined  in  dust  and  sand  proof  boxes  relieve  the  end  thrust 
of  the  gangs  and  lighten  the  load  on  the  team.  No  harrow  is  so  well  constructed 
to  stand  up  to  its  work.  The  name  Wood  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  satisfy,  and 
the  liberal  Wood  warranty  makes  it  a  safe  machine  to  buy.  Illustrated  catalog 
A  describes  good  features  we  cannot  even  mention  here,  but  which  you’ll  want 
to  read  about.  Write  today,  ask  also  for  our  free  booklet,  “In  Foreign  Lands.” 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Hooslck  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RAPID  PRESS 


Spencer’s 

Hercules 


SPENCER’S  HERCULES 

teed  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale. 
Very  strong.  No  jumpers  required.  Send 
for  catalogue.  In  writing  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


The  WAGON  to  DUY, 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  wagon's! 

Your  addrsgson  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva.  Ohio. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  PEAKS.  Write  for  tree  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14 '•z  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redton  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  bow 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  P0LECUTA 


NO  MORE 
—  USE  FOR* 

§PL0Wj 


-‘-  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULARSTOIHEtff| 

CUTAWAY  jg 
HARROW  C0-o 

HIGGANUM  C0NN< 
U.  S.  A.  < 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  or  any  foul  plant. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Higganuin,  Conn. 


SO  DAYS 
ON  THIS 


« 


Woodpecker 

AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS 

A  hundred-job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  simple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Try  till 
you  know.  Ship  it  back  ifyou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline.  3^,  7, 14 
h.p.  A  selling  plan  that's  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
9th  St.  Office, Middletown, Ohio. 
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Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  15,  1806 

The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Go. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm.  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  1>2  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal,  Mounted  or 
Stationary. 

BOTH  CIRCULAR  and  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  VI. 

Write  for  Catalog  KH. 


Saturday,  March  2,  1907 


“The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  is  in  the  Eating.” 

The  Test  of  a  Fertilizer  is  the  Crop  it  Produces. 

E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS 

Give  Large  and  Profitable  Crops 

You  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  your  crop  through  the  use  of  low 
grade  or  improperly  made  fertilizers.  THE  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS 
have  been  the  standard  of  fertilizer  excellence  for  over  fifty  years  and  are 
scientifically  made  from  the  choicest  materials. 

The  Coe  M  'Rtimer  Co  .  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : — This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  used  your  fertilizers  for  the  past  twenty  years 
and  they  are  always  in  fine  drilling  condition,  and  I  consider  them  the  very  best  in  the  market  lor 
potatoes  and  cabbages.  I  have  used  a  cabbage  fertilizer  costing  twelve  or  thirteen  dollars  more 
a  ton,  BUT  YOUJRS  WAS  UECIDEDLV  THE  BEST.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  JEROME  VANDEKVEER. 

Peruvian  Brands 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO  BASE 

Are  not  offered  in  competition  with  ordinary  ferti= 
lizers.  They  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

The  base  of  these  brands  is  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO  with  which 
we  c  mbine  such  high  grade  and  costly  materials  as  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  High  Grade  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Says  rioN.  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  the  veteran  market  gardener  of  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass.: 

“AT  THE  HEAD  OF  FERTILIZERS,  as  distinguished  from  barn  manure,  stands 
GUANO.  No  one  ferti'i/.er  lias  given  such  universal  satisfaction  as  GUANO.  IT, 
INDEED,  IS  THE  STANDARD  by  which  we  almost  Instinctively  measure  the  value  of  all 
other  fertilizers.” 

PERUVIAN  BRANDS  GIVE  RESULTS 

The  Coe-Mortimtcr  Co.,  New  York  City. 

X  want  to  thank  you  for  the  success  I  have  had  in  raising  grass.  I  raised  over  five  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre  this  year.  Of  course  it  comes  back  to  your  credit,  both  in  formula  and  in  goods. 

Sir  cerely  vours  (Signed)  S.  E.  LANE,  Hubbardston,  Mass. 


E.  Frank  Coe  Brands  and  Peruvian  Brands 

ARE  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

Sole  Importers  of  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Special  Importers  of  Basic 
Slag  Phosphate.  Headquarters  for  Nitrate  of  Soda  and 

Farm  Chemicals. 

135-137  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Our  Special  Potato  Booklet  or  our  Plant  Food  Book,  Edition  “B”,  will  be  sent  FREE  if  you 

mention  “The  Rural  New-Yorker.” 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

LEX  me  send  you  my  paint  book.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know  about  paint  and  painting.  The  best  paint  is  the  cheapest 
paint.  I  make  the  best  paint.  IngersolPs  paint  has  been  made  for  65 
years.  It  is  m  de  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  best  pigments  and 
pure  linseed  oil,  tho-ough  y  combined  by  machinery — you  cannot  mix 
good  paint  with  a  stick. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

Other  Paints  are  sold  by  Dealers  or  Supply  Houses.  This  method 
requires  Salary  and  expenses  of  Travelling  Salesmen  and  profits  for 
jobbers  and  retailers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits 
you  must  finally  pay  when  you  buy  the  Paint.  If  the  pricj  is  low 
the  me  sure  is  short  or  the  quality  poor — usually  both. 

One-half  the  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost  of 
the  Paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen’s  profits  and  expenses. 
Our  Paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  direct  to  you.  You  pay 
simply  the  f  ctory  price.  You  pay  no  salesmen;  no  hotel  bills;  and  no 
middlemen  oc  any  kind.  The  dealer  or  Supply  House  may  offer  you  a 
Paint  at  our  price;  but  they  cannot  give  you  cur  quality  of  Paint  at  our 
price.  They  must  add  the  cost  of  their  expensive  method  of  selling  and 
middlemen’s  profits;  if  they  give  you  our  grade  of  Paint,  the  cost  will 
be  double  our  price. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paints 

offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on 
first  cost,  but  no  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with 
Ingersoll  Paint  than  with  inferior  Store  Paint.  Poor  Paint  always 
makes  a  building  look  shabby  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to 
make  you  regret  the  little  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  material. 
Ingersoll  Paints  will  give  you  long  years  of  service  and  look  well  all 
the  time.  For  35  years 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  exclusive  official  endorsement  of  the  Grange  (P.  of  H.) 
We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  Paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The 
book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over 
night,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  24  hours.  Send  your 
address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  sample  color  cards  and  our  paint  book. 
We  mail  them  free.  Do  you  want  them? 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop., 

No.  246  Plymouth  Street  Brooklyn,  NEW  YORK. 


Avoid  Sight-Destroying 
White  Lights 

(  (ty  rHATEVER  nature  did 
\\/  for  the  eagle, ’’says  Dr. 
vv  David  T.  Day,  Chief 
of  the  Mining  and  Mineral  Re¬ 
sources  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  “she  shirked  her 
plain  duty  of  "adjusting  the  human 
eye  to  direct  sunlight.  And  since 
offensive  lights  became  common 
she  has  taught  the  eye  not  to  etidure 
but  only  to  dodge  them." 

Thus  does  the  foremost  expert  in  the 
country  warn  against  the  lights  that  im¬ 
itate  direct  sunlight  too  closely.  “The 
human  eye,”  he  says,  “was  not  made  to 
use  the  sun’s  direct  rays.”  When  we 
read  or  work  by  sunlight,  we  use  only  the 
indirect — the  softened,  diffused  light  of 
the  sun.  But  when  we  read  or  work  by 
artificial  light,  we  always  do  and  always 
must  use  the  direct  rays,  for  you  can’t 
read  with  someone  “standing  in  your 
light.” 

Therefore  artificial  light  must  be  softer  and 
warmer— like  the  sun’s  INDIRECT  rays, — or  It 
will  be  destructive  to  the  eyes. 

And  common  kerosene  is  the  only  known 
illuminant  that  will  supply  this  soft,  rest¬ 
ful  light.  As  Dr.  Day  says  in  another 
part  of  the  article  above  referred  to, 

“You  may  turn  to  gas  or  electricity  or 
other  systems  for  convenience  but  not  for 
better  light.  The  oil  lamp-y-.llow,  steady 
and  soft,  is  still  and  must  long  remain 
the  supreme  reading  light  in  general  use.” 

But  in  spite  of  these  facts  practically 
all  lighting  devices  manufactured  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  been  sacrificing  quality 
in  order  to  develop  a  pure  white  and  in¬ 


tensely  penetrating  light  such  as  acety¬ 
lene  and  the  gas  or  gasoline  mantle 
light.  So  severe  are  these  lights  upon 
the  eyes  that  these  manufacturers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  protect  their  work¬ 
men  in  testing  the  lights  with  large  green- 
glass  screens.  Because  this  kind  of 
light  is  so  similar  to  the  X-Ray  that,  like 
that  wonderfully  penetrating  light,  it 
pierces  the  retina  of  the  eye  paralyzing  the 
optic  nerve  and  soon  causing  blindness. 

And  yet  some  people,  because  these 
penetrating  qualities  enable  them  to  read 
at  a  long  distance  from  the  fixtures,  still 
use  such  eye-destroying  lights.  Is  it 
worth  the  cost? 

Thousands  of  people  are  daily  deciding 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  cost.  And  they 
are  discarding  these  lights  and  going 
back  to  the  open  flame  gas  and  the  old 
reliable  quality-light  of  the  kerosene 
lamp.  But  they  are  not  going  back  to 
the  old  style  lamps,  understand,  because 
they  now  find  that  they  can  have  all  the 
quality  and  economy  of  the  oil  light  to¬ 
gether  with  convenience  of  gas  or  elec¬ 
tricity 


By  Using  The  Angle  Lamp 


The  Angle  Lamp  the  most  convenient 
lamp  ever  invented  make  it  also  the  cheap¬ 
est.  For  it  burns  a  full  16  hours  on  one 
quart  of  oil  while  the  ordinary  round  wick 
lamp,  usually  considered  the  cheapest 
light  in  the  world,  burns  but  5  to  7  hours 
on  the  same  quantity. 

Now  if  you  have  read  this  advertise¬ 
ment  closely,  you  understand  why  we  of¬ 
fer  to  prove  what  a  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory  light  The  Angle  Lamp  is  by  sending 
any  lamp  listed  in  our  catalog  N.N,on 

30  Days’  Trial 

And  yon  will  understand  why  such  people  as  ex-Pres.  Cleveland,  the  Rockefellers,  Carnegles,  etc., 
who  care  nothing  about  the  economical  features  ol  The  Angle  Lamp  have  chosen  THIS  oil-burning  lamp 
lor  lighting  their  homes  and  estates  in  preference  to  gas,  electricity,  acetylene,  or  any  other  system. 

1  he  Angle  Lamp  will  please  you  as  it  does  thousands  of  others.  Write  for  our 
catalog  “N.N.”  listing  32  varieties  from  $1.80  up,  and  giving  you  information  about  all 
lighting  methods  that  it  would  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars  to  collect. 

The  Angle  Mtg.  Co.,  78-80  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Because  The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  a  mere 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  lamp,  but  an 
entirely  new  principle  of  oil  1  i  gli t  which  has 
done  away  completely  with  the  smoke, 
odor  and  bother  of  the  ordinary  lamp. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like 
gas.  It  requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week, 
which  may  De  done  with  perfect  safety  while  the 
lamp  Is  lighted.  It  never  smokes  nor  smells 
whether  burned  at  lull  height  or  TURNED  LOW 
like  gas. 

And  yet  the  very  features  which  make 


Spray  Thoroughly,  Quickly, 

Economically, 


with  BROWN’S 


Better  than  gasoline 
rigs  or  other  Traction 
outfits  because  more 
powerful, sustains  great¬ 
er  force  constantly,  and 
therefore  does  the  work 

_  more  thoroughly,  more 

_ _  rapidly,  without  waste 

OUR  GUARANTY  Z  Every  Claim  Fulfilled,  of  solution. 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  money  Refunded. 

OUR  factory  is  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sprayers,  and  we  sell  direct  to  user  at  factory  prices.  We  make 
40  different  styles  and  sizes,  and  can  supply  your  requirements  exactly  and 
save  you  money.  Brown’s  Sprayers  are  used  by  the  Government,  many  State 
Experiment  Stations,  and  thousands  of  practical  Orchardists  and  Farmers. 

TRACTION  POWER  SPRAYER  No.  28, 

shown  here,  has  been  designed  especially  for  the  largest 
operations.  The  power  costs  you  nothing-  in  labor  or 
money.  It  is  generated  by  gearing  to  the  wheels  of  the 
cart.  It  is  entirely  automatic  in  action  throughout. 

HAND  POWER  AUTO-SPRAY  No.  I 

is  the  giant  of  all  small  sprayers.  Compresses  in  15 
seconds  enough  air  to  spray  10  minutes.  Best  for  field 
crops,  small  fruits,  vineyards,  greenhouses,  poultry 
houses  and  all  such  purposes. 

Fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle,  it  will  do  better  work 
than  any  other  and  save  half  the  solution. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Spraying  Calendar. 

Our  catalog  illustrates  and  describes  the  largest  and 
finest  line  of  sprayers  made,  and  our  calendar  is  the 
most  instructive  and  comprehensive  ever  compiled. 

Write  to-day. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY, 

^  28  JAY  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  CHESTNUT  ORCHARD. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

The  Profit  in  Dodging  an  Insect. 

.General  interest  in  chestnut  culture  in  this  country 
may  be  said  to  Have  or¬ 
iginated  with  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  Para¬ 
gon  variety,  about  15 
years  ago,  by  H.  M. 

Engle  &  Sons,  Marietta, 

Pa.  Paragon  undoubtedly 
is  a  seedling  of  the 
long-cultivated  European 
chestnut,  but  shows  traces 
of  an  admixture  with  our 
native  species.  Taken  al¬ 
together  it  maintains  its 
'claims  of  being  for  the 
Middle  States  at  least, 
the  most  useful  commer¬ 
cial  variety.  Mr.  Engle’s 
novel  plan  of  grafting 
wild  sprouts  on  natural 
chestnut  lands  with  his 
new  variety,  rather  than 
propagating  and  planting 
it  in  usual  orchard 
methods,  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  induced  the 
starting  of  several  rather 
extensive  projects  for  the 
transformation  of  waste 
cut-over  chestnut  tracts  to 
commercial  nut  orchards. 

Some  of  these  undertak¬ 
ings  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  are 
neglected,  but  others  have 
been  worked  out  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  carry 
the  novel  experiment  to 
successful  conclusion.  The 
oldest  of  these  natural 
top-worked  chestnut  or¬ 
chards  have  now  come 
partly  into  bearing,  and 
an  idea  of  their  future 
possibilities  may  be  gained. 

THE  REIST  OR¬ 
CHARDS. — Mr.  John  G. 

Reist,  a  successful  fruit 
grower  of  Mount  Joy,  Pa., 
early  became  infected  with 
the  Paragon  chestnut  fever 
germ,  and  was  convinced 
by  frequent  inspection  of 
Mr.  Engle’s  work  that 
Paragon  nuts  could 
profitably  be  grown  on  a 
large  scale  by  utilizing 
the  “sprout  lands,”  so 
abundant  in  the  “chestnut 
belt,"  as  the  wooded  hilly 
southern  portion  of  Lan¬ 
caster  County  is  often 
termed.  A  local  associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  Paragon 
Nut  and  Fruit  Co.,  and 
purchase  made  in  1894  of 
a  tract  of  400  acres  of  newly  lumbered  upland  sit¬ 
uated  not  far  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River,  16  miles  south  of  Lancaster.  The  first 
cost  of  the  land  did  not  exceed  $6  per  acre,  but  the 
cleaning  which  was  very  thoroughly  done  by  grub> 


bmg  out  all  laurel  and  other  brush,  and  many  of 
the  hardwood  stumps  other  than  chestnut,  consider¬ 
ably  increased  the  outlay.  Grafting  began  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  on  the  more  forward  sprouts,  and  has 
been  since  continued  each  Spring,  putting  in  about 


150  to  the  acre,  with  the  intention  of  spacing  the 
trees  as  far  as  circumstances  permit  to  70  or  less  to 
the  acre.  The  grafting  has  all  been  done  by  local 
experts  by  piecework,  using  generally  the  ordinary 
splits  nic|hpd,  and  fully  90  per  cent  has  been  suc¬ 


cessful.  I  he  scions  are  cut  as  late  as  possible  before 
the  buds  swell,  and  stored  in  sawdust  near  ice  until 
used.  Grafting  commences  when  the  leaf  buds  on 
the  sprouts  show  the  first  green,  and  continues  until 
well  into  full  leaf.  T  he  cleft  method  has  •been  occa¬ 
sionally  used  on  the  larger 
stocks,  but  the  splice-graft 
on  slender  sprouts,  less 
than  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  makes  a  good 
union,  and  in  due  time  a 
strong  trunk  for  the 
future  tree.  Two  and 
rarely  three  strong  sprouts 
are  grafted  to  each  stump, 
to  be  thinned  eventually  to 
one.  The  thinning  and 
selection  of  sprouts  and 
the  cutting  of  brush  make 
up  in  addition  to  prun¬ 
ing,  the  greater  part  of  the 
labor  of  upkeep  after 
grafting  of  the  orchard 
until  bearing  begins, which 
may  be  as  early  as  the 
second  year  on  vigorous 
young  trees.  An  addi¬ 
tional  tract  of  400  acres 
of  similar  sprout  land, 
west  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  some  12  miles  distant 
was  purchased  about  five 
years  ago  and  similar 
operations  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  Something  over  120,- 
000  grafts  have  been  put 
in  the  800  acres,  making 
up  the  two  nut  orchards 
of  the  Paragon  Nut  and 
Fruit  Co.,  of  which  Mr. 
Reist  is  president  and  a 
most  excellent  stand  of 
trees  has  been  secured, 
varying  from  40  to  100 
trees  to  the  acre,  to  be 
further  reduced  when  they 
begin  to  crowd. 

HOW  A  PARAGON 
ORCHARD  LOOKS.— 
One’s  preconceived  idea  of 
a  sprout-grafted  nut  or¬ 
chard  is  likely  to  be  that 
of  a  scrubby  plot  of  wood" 
land  with  here  and  there  a 
successfully  grafted  tree. 
The  actual  impression, 
however,  when  viewing 
the  rolling  acres  of  the 
older  Reist  orchard,  is  that 
of  a  tolerably  well  cared 
for  and  symmetrical  fruit 
orchard.  Paragon  forms 
a  low,  round-topped  tree, 
quite  comparable  on  dis¬ 
tant  view  to  extremely 
luxuriant  peach  trees. 
Fig.  67,  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  several  sea¬ 
sons  ago,  shows  a  port:on 
of  this  orchard,  and  gives 
an  idea  of  the  hilly  and 
rocky  nature  of  the  land.  The  soil  is  clay  loam  well 
filled  vvjth  mica  schist  and  bowlders,  with  occasional 
outcrop  of  rock.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  chest¬ 
nut,  ami  the  natural,  stand  of  stumps  is  so  good  that 
sprouts  may  be  had  \n  almost  any  square  rod  of  either 
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tract.  Growth  of  scion  after  uniting  is  embarrassingly 
vigorous  on  the  stronger  sprouts,  and  care  is  needed 
in  pinching  to  form  the  heads  before  the  growth  is 
heavy  enough  to  be  in  danger  from  winds.  Fig.  70 
shows  a  Spring-grafted  sprout  in  June,  ready  for 
pinching  back,  the  stump  from  which  it  proceeds  being 
hidden  by  the  screen.  The  appearance  of  the  trees  at 
the  end  of  the  second  and  third  years  is  well  shown 
in  Fig.  68.  The  trees  in  the  foreground  bore  a  few 
burs  with  large  plump  nuts.  The  w-eaker  of  the  two 
sprouts  from  same  stump  will  be  cut  away.  Fig.  66 
shows  some  of  the  older  trees,  grafted  11  years.  They 
are  18  to  20  feet  high,  average  10  inches  through  the 
trunk,  and  have  borne  several  good  crops.  The  Para¬ 
gon  is  a  resistant  tree;  none  has  been  injured  by  cold, 
and  very  few  by  storms,  which  are  many  and  severe 
in  this  hillv  region,  but  in  1903  they  suffered  a 
severe  set-back  in  the  depredations  of  cicadas  or  seven¬ 
teen-year  locusts,  which  appeared  in  astounding  num¬ 
bers  and  destroyed  about  all  the  younger  wood.  Mr. 
Reist  thinks  that  three  or  four  full  crops  were  lost.  So 
severe  was  the  damage  that  many  trees  arc  just  out¬ 
growing  it,  and'  all  bear  the  scars  of  the  insect  visitation. 
There  had  been  some  good  yields  previously,  consider¬ 
ing  the  circumstances,  and  the  limited  number  of  trees 
in  bearing,  but  probably  the  best  crop  of  all  was  har¬ 
vested  last  year,  1906,  when  even  two-year  trees  were 
loaded  to  their  capacity.  We  have  no  statement  of 
the  total*  crop,  but  we  are  informed  that  many  tons  of 
nuts  were  harvested. 

HARVESTING  THE  NUTS.— The  Paragon  Com¬ 
pany’s  original  estimate  was  an  average  yield  of  10  bush¬ 
els  of  marketable  nuts  per  acre  when  in  full  bearing,  to 
be  handled  at  a  profit  of  $1  the  bushel.  This  would 
give  the  satisfactory  annual  return  of  $8,000  on  an 
investment  that  will  scarcely  exceed  $50  per  acre,  or 
$40,000  for  the  two  400-acre  orchards.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  practically  uniform  stand  of  vig¬ 
orous  productive  trees  may  be  had  at  moderate 
cost  by  grafting  selected  sprout  lands  with  commer¬ 
cial  varieties,  and  that  the  yields  are  likely  to  exceed 
the  estimate.  It  now  appears  merely  a  matter  of  fight- 
ting  the  Chestnut  weevils  and  economically  marketing 
the  nuts  to  realize  the  profit.  Paragon  burs  open  in 
that  locality  during  early  October,  often  without  the 
aid  of  frost,  but  are  occasionally  blown  off  by  high 
winds.  The  nuts  are  gathered  and  bagged  by  pickers 
— men,  women  and  children  of  the  neighborhood, — 
who  receive  one  cent  a  pound  during  the  height  of 
the  season  and  a  slightly  higher  rate  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  During  the  writer’s  visit  last  October,  after 
a  sharp  gale,  the  ground  was  covered  with  nuts  and 
burs,  and  active  pickers  readily  earned  $2.50  and  more 
a  day.  The  unopened  burs  are  carried  to  piles  in  the 
vacancies  between  the  trees,  and  later  opened  by  the 
pickers,  who  are  provided  with  thick  leather  gloves. 
An  attempt  will  later  be  made  to  thrash  these  burs  by 
machinery  and  to  burn  all  hulls,  imperfect  nuts  and 
trash,  including  prematurely  dropped  burs  in  the  field 
to  destroy  contained  weevil  grubs.  Each  squad  of 
pickers  is  assigned  definite  territory,  and  is  required 
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to  gather  nuts  clean  and  carry  most  of  the  open 
as  well  as  unopened  burs  from  beneath  the 
trees,  that  they  may  not  conceal  nuts.  The  bags  of 
nuts  are  hauled  to  a  convenient  packing  house,  and 
after  proper  credit  has  been  given  the  pickers,  ^re 
dumped  into  casks  of  about  20  bushels  capacity,  and 
thoroughly  treated  with  carbon  bisulphide  by  placing  a 
sufficient  quantity  in  shallow  vessels  on  the  nuts  and 
covering  with  heavy  blankets  over  night. This  effectu¬ 
ally  destroys  any  contained  grubs  without  harming  the 
nuts,  as  any  lingering  trace  of  the  odorous  bisulphide 
disappears  in  a  day  or  two.  The  nuts  are  then  poured 


on  tables  and  carefully  sorted  by  hand  into  two  grades 
or  sizes,  entirely  rejecting  all  wormy,  light  or  imper¬ 
fect  ones.  The  best  nuts  are  bagged  as  Fancy  Para¬ 
gon,  in  neat,  new,  double  chocolate  bags,  holding  100 
pounds  each,  making  with  the  showy  imprint  of  the 
company  an  attractive  package.  Double  bags  have 
been  found  necessary  in  long  shipments  on  account  of 
the  small  boys’  propensity  for  working  holes  through 
ordinary  sacking  to  get  out  the  nuts.  Sales  were  made 
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as  rapidly  as  the  nuts  were  harvested  at  the  average 
price  of  $12  the  100-pound  bag.  Orders  were  in  excess 
of  supply,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  500-pound  lot 
was  dispatched  by  express  to  Seattle,  Washington,  the 
same  customer  having  bought  similar  amounts  for  sev¬ 
eral  successive  years.  There  appeared  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  any  quantity  of  Paragons  that  could  be 
warranted  free  from  weevils  at  the  quoted  price.  The 
earliest  nuts  found  eager  purchasers  at  $15  per  bag, 
and  the  best  markets  are  found  to  be  those  in  which 
true  Paragons  have  previously  been  sold. 

THE  CHESTNUT  WEEVILS.— The  problem  of 
growing  and  handling  commercial  chestnuts  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fairly  well  worked  out.  The  in¬ 
dustry  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  elsewhere 
in  this  country,  is  but  in  its  experimental  stage, 
and  many  minor  details  remain  to  be  perfected,  but  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  is  the  damage  caused  by 
native  weevils,  of  which  two  species  confine  their 
unwelcome  attentions  to  the  chestnuts.  1  he  greater 
and  lesser  Chertnut  weevils  are  small  curculio-like 
beetles  provided  with  long  snouts,  at  the  apex  of 
which  are  situated  their  minute  but  strenuous  jaws. 
The  beetles  winter  in  the  soil  under  the  trees,  and 
come  out  in  July  after  the  burs  have  set.  They  live 
partly  on  the  foliage,  and  partly  on  the  young  burs, 
eating  minute  holes  through  them  into  the  bases  of 
the  nuts,  after  which  an  egg  is  packed  away  in  the 
excavation,  which  hatches  out  into  the  fat  white  grub 
known  and  abhorred  by  all  Chestnut  eaters.  The 
female  of  the  greater  weevil  usually  contents  herself 
with  placing  an  egg  or  two  in  each  nut  penetrated, 
while  the  lesser  one  may  put  in  a  dozen,  developing 
into  enough  grubs  to  devour  the  whole  interior,  but 
chiefly  attacks  chinquapins  and  the  thinner  hulled 
chestnuts.  All  kind  of  chestnuts  are  attacked  by  wee¬ 
vils,  the  Japan  varieties  suffering  most,  Paragon  and 
other  European  varieties  less  and  natives  least.  I  he 
life  history  of  these  weevils  is  fairly  well  known,  and 
the  only  vulnerable  stages  appear  to  be  the  grub  in 
the  nut  and  the  beetle  as  he  emerges  from  the  soil  in 
Summer.  Once  in  the  trees  they  cannot  practically  be 
destroyed  by  insecticides  or  kept  from  harming  the 
crops.  The  eggs  appear  to  be  deposited  at  all  seasons 
after  the  bur  is  formed,  while  still  green,  and  until 
it  begins  to  harden  for  maturity.  The  earliest  grubs 
so  injure  the  nuts  that  the  burs  prematurely  drop  and 
they  escape  in  the  soil  to  renew  the  pest  next  year. 
The  later  ones  are  in  the  nuts  at  maturity  and  may 
easily  be  destroyed.  When  mature  the  grub  bores  its 
way  out  of  the  shell  soon  after,  the  nut  falls,  as  every 
chestnut  gatherer  knows,  but  the  carbon  bisulphide 
treatment  effectually  prevents  this.  If  the  premature 
burs  could  be  gathered  as  they  fall,  and  burned,  or 


otherwise  totally  destroyed,  and  all  nuts  promptly 
treated  at  maturity,  the  pest  would  likely  be  much 
lessened,  and  this  the  Paragon  Company  hopes  to  do. 
When  the  beetle  'comes  out  of  the  soil  he  is  for  a 
short  period  rather  helpless,  and  may  be  destroyed  by 
pigs  and  chickens.  The  beetles  appear  quite  local,  like 
Plum  curculios,  and  probably  seldom  leave  the  first 
tree  in  which  they  find  shelter  and  food.  Chestnut 
trees  situated  in  poultry  or  hog-yards  are  known  to  be 
little  troubled  with  weevils.  These  stockyard  cures 
are  not  available  on  a  large  scale,  though  pigs  in  con¬ 
siderable  number  have  been  allowed  range  in  the 
orchards  under  observation.  The  Paragon  Company 
feels  ihat  it  must  rely  on  the  destruction  of  grubs  in 
the  nuts,  beginning  with  the  earliest  windfalls,  and  is 
preparing  economically  and  thoroughly  to  work  out 
the  problem.  Sheep  in  sufficient  number  to  browse 
down  the  brush  are  being  tried  with  good  success,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  destroy  laurel  and  to  remove 
the  sheep  as  the  nuts  ripen,  as  they  are  found  to  eat 
them  greedily.  By  the  use  of  sheep  on  a  large  scale  it 
is  hoped  the  expense  of  brushing  will  be  much  reduced, 
and  they  may  even  return  direct  profit  over  their  up¬ 
keep.  The  loss  from  weevil  Is  not  easy  to  calculate, 
as  many  factors  enter  into  it,  but  it  is  a  most  important 
item  in  American  chestnut  culture. 

PARAGON  SO  FAR  THE  BEST  CHESTNUT.— 
While  this  enterprise  has  pinned  its  faith  on  the  Para¬ 
gon  variety  the  promoters  have  open  minds  in  regard  to 
the  possibilities  of  other  kinds.  Several  acres  of  the  best 
sprouts  have  been  grafted  to  promising  commercial 
varieties  of  every  race,  native,  Japan  and  European.  A 
total  of  22  varieties  are  under  trial,  many  of  which 
have  been  bearing  several  years.  Thus  far  nothing 
approaching  Paragon  for  general  usefulness  has  been 
found.  Scott,  a  European  of  home  origin,  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  likely  nut,  smaller  than  Paragon,  but  smooth, 
of  good  quality  and  with  a  particularly  attractive  bright 
color,  when  fresh.  The  tree  grows  well  and  is  inclined 
to  be  productive  though  somewhat  deficient  in  pollen. 
The  Japans  are  all  objectionable  on  account  of  low 
quality  and  liability  to  weevil  injury.  Combale  has 
been  recommended  as  the  most  valuable  of  foreign 
varieties,  but  has  not  sufficiently  fruited  in  these  or¬ 
chards.  The  only  natives  under  test  are  Hathaway  and 
a  curious  “spineless”  kind  with  small  burs  bearing 
scanty  curved  spines  that  may  be  handled  with 
impunity.  It  is  only  regarded  as  a  curiosity.  Para¬ 
gon  nuts  arc  shown  in  natural  size  in  Fig.  69.  When 
freshly  gathered  they  do  not  appear  equal  in  quality 
to  natives,  but  after  slight  drying  a  sweet,  rich  flavor 
is  developed,  quite  equal  to  many  wild  ones.  Many 
large-fruited  chestnuts  are  claimed  to  be  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  but  we  have  never  found  any  as  agreeable  as  true 
Paragons.  It  is  a  fairly  rapid  grower  if  not  allowed 
to  overbear  at  first  and  makes  a  fine  well-balanced 
tree,  needing  practically  no  pruning.  It  is  hardy  every¬ 
where  in  the  Middle  States,  but  said  to  be  less  so 
than  Ridgely,  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  It 
is  a  profuse  bloomer  and  is  self-fertile,  usually  having 
plenty  of  pollen.  While  not  quite  as  precocious  as 
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some  of  the  Japans,  it  quiqkly  comes  into  bearing  and 
is  productive  to  a  fault,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
resistant  to  weevil  as  any  good  kind,  the  hulls  being 
too  thick  in  its  later  stage  for  the  smaller  species. 

w.  v.  F. 

Newspapers  report  that  some  newly  discovered  insect  is 
eating  the  lead  pipe  insulation  covering  electric  wires  in  the 
Chicago  stock  yards.  This  seems  a  rival  for  the  South 
American  beetle  with  jaws  strong  enough  to  cut  through  the 
zinc  cover  of  a  jar. 
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SPRING  CARE  OF  STRAWBERRIES . 

Shall  We  Remove  Mulch  and  Cultivate? 

I  would  like  information  regarding  the  care  of  strawberry 
plants,  or  a  strawberry  patch  rather,  in  the  Spring.  The 
plants  are  mulched  in  late  Fall.  Is  this  mulch  left  on  the 
ground  between  rows  after  raking  off  from  rows,  until  after 
berries  are  harvested,  and  then  cultivated  and  hoed?  Or  is 
the  mulch  raked  off  in  early  Spring,  cultivated  and  hoed,' 
and  then  put  back  same  between  rows,  to  keep  berries  clean 
and  weeds  down?  It  seems  natural  that  ground  lying  dor¬ 
mant  all  Winter  should  be  cultivated  and  stirred  up.  This 
gives  the  crop  a  big  start,  enabling  the  sun  and  Spring 
rains  to  have  quicker  action.  But  does  this  apply  to  the 
raising  of  strawberries,  and  do  you  think  one  would  have 
as  good  results  by  not  cultivating  until  crop  is  harvested? 

Nutley,  N.  J.  a.  l.  v. 

The  natural  condition  for  a  strawberry  plant  is  to 
have  the  plants  well  mulched,  to  obtain  best  results, 
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and  a  large  crop  of  strawberries,  plants  are  mulched 
or  covered  by  manure  at  Fall  and  early  'Spring  only; 
the  coarse  long  straw  should  be  raked  off  and  placed 
between  the  rows  in  order  to  keep  the  fruit  clean 
that  grows  on  the  outside  of  the  bed.  It  seems  natural 
that  the  soil  for  this  cold-blooded  plant  should  be  kep: 
cool.  When  the  heavy  strain  comes  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June  the  sun  should  never  reach  the  soil 
where  a  strawberry  plant  grows  if  you  wish  to  secure  a 
large  crop.  If  the  bed  is  thoroughly  clean  and  free 
from  weeds  in  the  Fall  the  soil  should  not  be  culti¬ 
vated  or  stirred  up  in  Spring.  tice  c.  kevitt. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  been  experimenting  for  several  years  on  this 
mulch  question  I  believe  in  leaving  the  mulch  on  from 
the  time  it  is  put  on  in  the  Fall  until  the  plants  have 
fruited.  In  the  Fall  before  the  ground  freezes  I  cover 
between  the  rows  with  about  three  inches  of  well-rotted 
horse  manure.  Put  this  on  early  enough  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  Fall  rains.  I  figure  that  this  manure 
keeps  the  ground  from  freezing  so  early  and  this  gives 
the  plant  a  longer  season  of  growth.  When  the  ground 
is  frozen  I  cover  the  whole  bed  with  straw  (about  one 
or  two  inches).  In  the  Spring  rake  the  straw  from  the 
top  of  the  plants  and  let  it  lie  between  the  rows.  This 
mulch  checks  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  ground, 
and  keeps  it  cool,  just  the  condition  the  plant  likes.  The 
strawberry  is  composed  largely  of  water.  If  you  want 
to  grow  some  extra  fine  ones  just  soak  the  bed  twice  a 
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week  with  water.  If  you  have  late  frosts  (I  had  the 
last  one  on  my  bed  June  10,)  take  your  fork  and  spread 
the  straw  over  the  plants.  I  saved  my  berries  three 
times  last  Spring.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  mulching 
all  kinds  of  small  fruits.  I  have  some  currant  bushes 
that  have  never  given  me  less  than  eight  quarts  per 
bush  since  the  second  year  after  setting  out.  They 
are  now  10  years  old.  I  raise  English  gooseberries  with¬ 
out  a  sign  of  mildew.  They  have  never  been  sprayed 
or  cultivated.  I  put  three  inches  of  manure  for  a  space 
of  three  feet  around  each  bush  in  the  Fall.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries  are  treated  the  same.  F.  p.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Winter  covering  usually  consists  of  swale  or 
salt  hay.  I  use  the  former  at  the  rate  of  4,000  pounds 


per  acre,  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  surface,  as 
with  our  matted-row  culture  very  little  ground  is  unoc¬ 
cupied  by  plants.  This  hay  is  all  removed  in  the  Spring, 
enabling  one  to  hand-pull  any  “Winter  weeds,”  such  as 
sorrel,  chickweed,  grass,  etc.,  and  also  to  take  up  the 
plant  in  the  pathway  for  setting  out  new  beds.  These 
paths  are  seldom  wide  enough  for  convenience  in  picking, 
and  when  plants  are  not  wanted  for  setting  we  cut  out 
the  paths  of  uniform  width  with  a  sharp  hand  hoe. 
The  ground  is  not  disturbed  with  cultivator  or  other¬ 
wise  except  as  a  result  of  the  work  in  the  paths.  I 
think  there  should  be  no  gain  from  any  method  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  although  in  the  garden  with  hill  culture  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  use  a  land-tool  for  very 
shallow  stirring  of  the  surface  early  in  the  season,  yet 
I  hesitate  to  advise  it.  When  weeding  and  path  cut¬ 
ting  are  over  (and  we  try  to  complete  this  work  as 
soon  as  possible)  a  portion  of  the  hay  is  put  back  into 
the  paths.  Even  though  no  necessity  of  weeding,  etc., 
exists,  the  amount  of  hay  mentioned  above  would  be 
much  more  than  the  pathway  would  accommodate, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  objection  to  raking  the 
covering  immediately  into  the  paths.  With  hill  culture 
the  hay  can  also  be  used  among  the  plants  as  well  as  in 
the  paths,  which  is  certainly  venr  desirable,  but  is  diffi-, 
cult  to  accomplish  satisfactorily  with  matted-row  cul¬ 
ture.  If  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  plants  need  a 
little  pushing,  about  lfiO  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of 
soda  is  used  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  removed. 

Massachusetts.  j.  w.  barton. 

This  question  finds  me  as  much  perplexed  as  the  in¬ 
quirer  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  mulch  on  an  old 
strawberry  patch.  Until  three  or  four  years  ago  I  left 
the  mulch  on  until  after  fruiting,  then  hauled  it  off  and 
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cultivated  the  ground.  Since  then  I  have  left  it  all  on 
continuously  and  pulled  out  the  weeds  and  cut  runners 
with,  a  sickle,  and  added  more  mulch  in  early  Winter, 
and  sometimes  during  the  Summer.  This  method, 
produced  the  best  crops,  with  less  cost  for  labor,  in 
my  experience.  But  last  year  1  saw  signs  of  what  I 
took'  to  be  shot-hole  fungus  and  sprayed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  both  before  and  after  picking,  but  the 
trouble  increased.  1  then  sent  samples  of  the  foliage 
to  the  station  at  New  Brunswick,  and  learned  that 
it  was  an  insect  causing  the  trouble.  I  then  used  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  with  the  Bordeaux  and  finally  checked  it. 
but  not  until  it  had  entirely  destroyed  half  of  my  plants, 
and  weakened  the  remainder  so  they  will  not  make 
half  a  crop.  Now  the  question  with  me  is,  did  the  old 
mulch  make  a  favorable  breeding  place  for  the  insect, 
or  would  I  have  had  the  same  trouble  if  the  mulch 
had  been  removed  and  the  ground  cultivated?  A  few 
rows  of  late-set  Fall  plants  (President)  and  4,000  potted 
plants,  thoroughly  cultivated,  adjoining  a  badly  infested 
plot  only  a  year  old,  were  entirely  destroyed  and  plowed 
under  in  July.  A  Spring-set  plot  a  short  distance  from 
the  above  was  but  very  little  affected.  I  was  unable  to 
get  any  name  for  the  insects,  as  I  could  not  see  them 
except  in  (light.  Some  years  ago  on  dry  gravelly  land 
I  removed  the  mulch  and  cultivated  in  the  Spring,  and 
considered  it  a  great  benefit,  but  the  ground  must  dry 
off  early  so  it  can  be  done  before  much  bloom  appears. 
My  land  is  mostly  too  heavy  and  wet  in  the  Spring  for 
it  to  do  aim  good.  Perhaps  in  another  year  T  can  learn 
more  about  the  insect  that  troubles  me,  and  master  it, 
and  still  leave  the  mulch  on  continuously. 

New  Jersey.  tiiomas  r.  hunt. 
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FLORISTS  AND  THE  EXPRESS  COMPANIES 

Faulty  transportation  is  a  frequent  cause  of  tribula¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  florist,  for  both  express  and 
freight  companies  fall  very  much  below  the  standard 
of  perfection.  The  express  companies  are  probably  the 
greatest  sinners  in  this  respect,  from  the  fact  that  one 
pays  a  higher  rate  to  these  companies  with  the  especial 
object  of  having  the  goods  forwarded  promptly  on  fast 
trains,  and  at  the  same  time  given  proper  care  in  han¬ 
dling  and  delivery.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
promptness  and  care  in  forwarding  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  express  rate  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York,  for  example,  is  75'  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  $15  per  ton.  Perhaps  the  express  agent  will 
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argue  that  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  90 
miles  is  a  small  sum,  but  in  answer  to  that  may  be 
said  that  this  rate  only  applies  to  100  pounds  or  over, 
and  that  a  package  weighing  10  pounds  will  cost  40 
cents  between  the  same  points,  or  equal  to  a  rate  of 
$4  per  hundred.  A  package  weighing  100  pounds  costs 
$2.25  in  expressage  in  going  from  Philadelphia  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  a  10-pound  package  will  cost  75  cents,  or 
$7.50  per  hundred.  The  rate  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is 
$4.25  per  hundred,  but  a  10-pound  package  will  be  taxed 
$1.  or  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  hundred  pounds.  Verily, 
$200  per  ton  is  a  sufficient  sum  to  ensure  the  profitable 
carriage  of  freight  for  about  1,500  miles,  and  should 
produce  goodly  dividends  for  sundry  statesmen. 

Several  years  ago  a  committee  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  leading 
express  companies  in  the  United  States  to  promise 
a  20  per  cent  reduction  from  the  general  merchandise 
rate  to  all  plants  shipped  by  florists,  provided  that  the 
plants  were  properly  packed  in  accordance  with  certain 
rules.  But  now  the  express  companies  seem  to  be 
trying  to  back  out  of  their  bargain,  and  a  recent  ship¬ 
ment  of  plants  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  which 
weighed  2,600  pounds,  was  the  cause  of  painful  reflec¬ 
tion  and  forcible  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  consignee 
when  he  had  to  pay  a  bill  of  $21  to  the  express  com¬ 
pany.  According  to  the  rate  book  the  gross  cost  of  this 
shipment  should  have  been  $20.10,  and  with  the  20  per 
cent  discount  the  bill  should  have  been  $16.08. 


The  running  time  of  express  trains  between  Philadel- 
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phia  and  Buffalo  ranges  from  11  to  12  hours,  and  allow¬ 
ing  for  possible  delays  at  shipping  point  and  also  at 
destination.  24  hours  would  seem  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  transmission  of  express  matter  between  these  points, 
but  a  case  of  plants  shipped  December  21  arrived  in 
Buffalo  on  the  23d,  was  then  carefully  stored  in  an  un¬ 
heated  shed  until  the  following  morning,  then  loaded 
upon  an  open  sleigh  and  taken  on  a  trip  “seeing  Buf¬ 
falo”  for  seme  four  hours  along  with  other  packages. 
The  temperature  in  Buffalo  on  that  dat'c  was  down  in 
the  small  figures,  and  yet  the  express  people  seemed 
quite  shocked  that  the  consignee  refused  to  receive  the 
plants  on  the  ground  that  they  were  certainly  frozen, 
and  also  were  more  shocked  when  the  shipper  subse¬ 
quently,  but  firmly,  declined  to  accept  the  plants  again. 
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Now,  it  is  up  to  the  express  company  to  make  good  the 
loss,  but  after  the  expiration  of  one  month  the  company 
has  not  yet  beatified  the  shipper  with  a  check.  These 
plants  were  thoroughly  packed  in  the  most  approved 
manner,  were  well  addressed,  and  carefully  marked  to 
indicate  the  contents  of  the  box,  besides  being  plainly 
stenciled  with  warnings  to  agents  to  protect  from  cold, 
but  all  this  was  of  no  avail. 

So  great  has  been  the  difficulty  in  getting  careful 
transportation  from  the  express  companies  that  some 
of  our  prominent  retail  florists  do  not  attempt  to  for¬ 
ward  a  valuable  lot  of  cut  flowers  to.  an  out-of-town 
point  without  sending  it  by  a  special  messenger,  even 
though  the  cost  may  be  three,  or  four  times  the  express 
rate. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  fact  that  express 
companies  have  been  declared  to  be  common  carriers, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  impressed 
upon  them,  when  the  following  quotation  from  the  rate 
book  of  the  Adams  Express  Co.  is  carefully  digested. 

“To  large  or  regular  shippers  all  responsible  compe¬ 
tition  zvill  be  met.” 

I  h i s  statement  is.  found  in  connection  with  the  rates 
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to  foreign  points,  there  being  no  serious  competition 
among  the  companies  in  United  States,  as  any  trifling 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  much  the  traffic  will 
stand  are  speedily  adjusted  by  “a  meeting  of  gentlemen.” 

w.  H.  TAPLIN. 


SHALL  WE  MIX  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES? 

There  is  quite  a  rage  on  for  planting  fruit  trees  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods,  and,  of  course,  it  naturally  arouses  some 
discussion  and  inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  of  planting 
them  and  the  varieties  to  plant.  The  problem  seeming  to 
be  uppermost  just  now  is  the  effect  of  pollenization  by  plant¬ 
ing  different  varieties  in  adjoining  rows.  Will  this  affect 
the  quality  and  color  of  the  fruit?  The  majority  of  our 
fruit  growers  claim  that  it  will.  They  claim  that  light- 
colored  apples  will  be  higher  colored  by  being  grown  by  the 
side  of  dark-colored  varieties.  Many  are  planting  Arkan¬ 
sas  Black  and  Spitzenburg  ip  alternate  rows,  claiming  that 
they  will  thus  secure  high  color  in  the  Spitzenburg  that 
the  fastidious  market,  demands,  and  they  can  cite  innumer¬ 
able  instances  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  claim.  I  have 
always  thought  that  such  cross  pollenization  affected  only 
the  seed,  and  the  trees  grown  from  such  seed.  it.  j. 

Oregon. 

I  have  never  observed  any  effect  of  cross  polleniza¬ 


tion  on  color  or  otherwise.  Wealthy  and  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  grown  side  by  side,  are  not  influenced  by  each 
other  in  color.  1  have  rows  of  other  red  apples  between 
or  beside  rows  of  yellow  ones,  and  no  red  appears  on 
the  yellow  or  lack  of  color  in  the  red.  It  would  require 
much  affirmative  evidence  to  make  me  believe  there 
was  any  appreciable  effect.  w.  b.  harlan. 

Montana. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  quality  and  color 
of  fruit  are  not  affected  through  cross-pollination.  The 
supposed  direct  effect  of  pollen  upon  the  character  of 
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fruit  and  seeds  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  puzzled 
horticulturists  and  botanists  for  years.  Many  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  on,  both  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  field,  in  studying  the  question,  and  the 
results  very  generally  agree  that  in  orchard  plants  at 
least,  there  is  no  effect  upon  the  fruit  from  cross-pol¬ 
lination.  Very  rarely  fruits  are  described,  which  are 
supposed  to  show  this  unusual  phenomeon,  but  there 
are  few,  if  any  such  cases  on  record,  that  are  not  open 
to  doubt.  The  effects  of  cross-pollination  are  not  to 


be  seen  unless  the  seeds  of  the  crossed  fruit  are  planted 
and  the  resulting  generations  examined.  One  may  use 
red  and  green  apples  of  varying  quality  for  inter-pol¬ 
lination  without  any  fear  that  the  color  or  quality  of 
cither  will  be  in  the  least  changed.  u.  p.  hedrick. 

I  do  not  think  I  would  better  attempt  to  give  our 
Pacific  coast  friend  any  advice  as  to  what  varieties 
of  apples  to  plant;  that  is  always  a  local  question  that 
a  man  3,000'  miles  away  would  better  not  meddle  with. 
I  am  sure  that  the  interplanting  of  varieties  of  apples 
in  an  orchard  is  helpful  to  fruitage,  but  1  do  not  believe 
that  the  color  or  quality  of  any  particular  variety  of 
fruit  is  in  any  way  changed  by  such  interplanting.  The 
cross-pollenization,  I  believe,  makes  a  stronger  and 
surer  “set”  of  fruit  and,  of  course,  the  cross-breed¬ 
ing  would  show  in  the  seeds  of  the  fruit,  but  in  no 
other  way.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  only  a  fanciful 
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theory  that  leads  some  of  our  Pacific  coast  friends  to 
think  that  planting  the  Arkansas  Black  in  adjoining 
rows  to  Spitzenburg  will  in  any  way  heighten  the  color 
of  the  latter  variety.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

My  experience  as  a  fruit  grower  is  that  cross-pol¬ 
linated  apples  are  more  abundant  in  yield  and  fre¬ 
quently  larger  in  size  and  better  in  shape.  The  type 
of  the  apple  is  not  changed  unless  we  plant  the  seed, 
that  is,  a  Ben  Davis  remains  a  Ben  Davis,  and  so  of 
all  other  varieties.  But  many  apples  are  self-sterile  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  we  would  suppose.  By 
tying  bags  over  certain  branches  at  blooming  time  and 
thus  restricting  the  bloom  to  its  own  pollen,  we  find 
that  some  trees  will  produce  no  apples,  some  but  few, 
while  some  seem  to  be  self-fertile.  The  experiment 


If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  is  interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  ill  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  18,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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100,000  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Also  a  full  stock  of  Fruit,  Forest  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  Perennials, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

Order  now.  today,  we  guarantee  satisfaction  on 
all  orders  given  us.  Send  forCatalogue.  Address 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


CBED  SWEET  POTATOES-Jersey  Yellow,  Jersey 
Red,  Vineland  Bush;  other  varieties;  plants  In 
seasoB,  Price  List.  c.  M.JJarrtww,  Vineland,  jf.  j, 


Vaughan’s  New 
Canteloupe — HOODOO • 

The  HOODOO  is  the  ideal  basket  and  crate  melon.  The  fruits  average 
1 14  lbs.,  are  thickly  netted,  as  hard  as  a  bullet,  extra  strong  at  the  blossom 
end,  of  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  flesh  is  very  thick,  of  fine,  firm 
texture,  not  stringy,  rich  orange  in  color,  and  of  the  sweetest  flavor.  The 
seed  cavity  is  very  small ;  it  is  a  scant  seed  producer — 30  melons  yielded 
but  one  pound  of  seed.  The  well  nPtted  rind  is  very  tough  and  rubber¬ 
like.  The  vines  are  vigorous,  healthy,  and  the  most  blight-resisting  of 
any  we  have  seen.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  says  :- 

“  We  have  grown  HOODOO  four  seasons,  both  in  field  and  under  glass.  Far  from  bringing 
us  bad  luck,  it  has  given  us  our  best  melons  every  year,  holding  off  blight  ten  days  longer  than 
Emerald  Gem,  Paul  Rose  (Petoskey)  or  Rocky  Ford  Netted  Gem.  It  would  seem  Mr.  Rose  lias 
achieved  complete  success,  and  we  feel  certain  this  new  variety  will  not  HOODOO  its  growers.” 

[The  Vaughan  Company  were  the  original  introducers  of  many  noted  melons— Osage’ 
Petosky  (Paul  Rose)  and  Osage  Gem.— Editor  Rural  New-Yorker.] 

Asparagus— Bon  vail et’s  Giant 

The  Asparagus  to  plant  for  both  home  and  market  garden.  This  Aspar¬ 
agus  is  the  quickest  yielding  (a  year  ahead  from  seed  of  other  sorts), 
heaviest  producing,  finest  quality,  and  most  disease-resisting  of  any  variety 
now  sold  in  America.  Its  favorable  points  are  rust  resistance,  earliness, 
high  productive  power  and  lasting  quality,  for  since  the  crown  does  not 
divide,  it  yields  large  shoots  for  a  longer  time  than  any  of  the  older  kinds. 

We  arranged  three  years  ago  for  the  growing  of  a  large  quantity  of 
plants  from  seed,  so  that  this  season  we  hope  to  have  a  sufficient  number 
to  meet  the  demand. 


The  1907  Catalogue  of  Vaughan's  Seed  Store 

will  be  mailed  free  with  every  order  for  HOODOO  seed.  Our  30th  annual  edition  more  complete 
than  ever.  A  Mirror  of  Horticulture.  Four  Complete  Departments  in  Gardening.  The  Best 
Flower  Seeds  in  America.  1 60  pages.  Price  for  HOODOO  Melon  Seed,  one  packet,  20c.;  three 
packets  for  50c.,  prepaid,  with  catalogue.  For  market  gardeners,  L  lb.  sealed  packet  prepaid  for 
$5.00.  While  the  supply  is  limited,  we  hope  to  see  a  few  seeds  sown  in  every  good  garden  for  1907. 


VAUGHAH’S  SEED  STORE 


84-86  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO 
14  Barclay  St,  HEW  YORK 


SELECTED  HIGH-GRADE 

FRUITS  &  ORNAMENTALS 


Send  to-day  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  that 
will  show  all  the  leading  varieties.  Our  stock  is  the 
finest  we  have  ever  grown  and  our  assortment 
larger.  We  also  have  a  full  line  of  the  different 
varieties  of  HOSES  and  ORNAMENTAL  VINES 
Send  in  your  order  at  once,  while  our  stock  is  large 
and  we  can  give  you  all  the  different  varieties  you 
may  need.  Don’t  order  elsewhere  until  you  have 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  on  your  list.  We 
can  give  you  prices  on  first-class  stock  that  is  grown 
in  the  rich  eoil  of  Orange  County  which  will  com¬ 
mand  your  attention.  Our  stock  is  clean  and  free 
from  any  diseases. 

We  do  LANDSCAPE  WORK  in  all  its  branches. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO. 

Orange  Co.  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Box  1. 


Improved  Second  Crop  Seed 
Potatoes. 

The  best  Seed  Potatoes  that  grow  come  the  earliest; 
yield  the  bast,  sell  the  best.  Write  to-day  for  free 
catalog,  J.  W,  HALL,  Marion  Sta„  Md. 
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stations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  made 
many  tests,  and  these  are  embodied  in  the  report  of 
experiment  stations  of  this  country  for  the  year  1903. 
See  this  report,  pages  541,  542,  and  543.  This  report 
says:  “One  Baldwin  fruit  set  out  of  150  blossoms 

covered,  one  Esopus  (Spitzenburg)  out  of  86  blossoms 
covered,  and  one  Fameuse  out  of  223  blossoms  cov¬ 
ered.  The  self-pollinated  fruit,  however,  was  not  so 
large  or  so  vigorous  as  that  from  cross-fertilized  blos¬ 
soms.”  Again  the  report  says:  “Fletcher  found  the 
varieties  Bellflower,  Primate,  Spitzenburg,  Willow 
Twig,  and  Winesap  to  tend  toward  self-sterility.  The 
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varieties  Stark,  Longfield,  and  Talman  Sweet  were 
self-fertile,  but  much  larger  fruit  of  Stark  and  Long- 
field  was  obtained  when  they  were  cross-fertilized.” 
The  conclusion  reached  after  all  the  facts  were  gleaned 
from  our  experiment  stations  and  from  Canada  is  as 
follows  and  this  I  fully  endorse:  “The  data  secured 
at  the  above  stations  show  that  a  very  large  number 
of  varieties  of  apnles  are  self-sterile.  Further  experi¬ 
ments  with  other  varieties  are  likely  to  increase  the  list 
of  self-sterile  sorts.  The  practical  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn  from  this  work  is  that  large  blocks  of  apples 
of  a  single  variety  should  never  be  planted.  Two  or 
more  varieties  should  be  mixed  in  alternating  rows.”  I 
always  plant  my  apple  trees  two  rows  of  one  variety 
and  two  rows  of  another.  The  advantage  in  this 
method  is  seen  when  we  come  to  pick  our  apples. 

The  common  idea  that  the  wind  is  the  principal  agent 


on  cross-pollination  seems  not  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
tests.  The  report  above  quoted  contains  this  state¬ 
ment:  “Microscopic  slides  carefully  prepared  with 
adhesive  material  and  placed  at  different  distances 
from  the  trees  in  full  bloom  in  such  a'  manner  as  to 
catch  any  pollen  that  might  be  carried  by  the  wind 
indicate  that  the  wind  does  aid  in  pollination,  though 
not  to  any  great  extent  in  the  case  of  apples.”  Insects 
are  the  chief  agents  in  cross-fertilizing  apples  and  honey 
bees  are  most  useful  of  all  insects.  I  keep  bees  in 
my  orchards  and  would  do  so  if  I  never  obtained  a 
pound  of  honey.  My  honey,  however,  more  than  pays 
for  taking  care  of  the  bees.  F.  WALDEN. 

Seattle,  Wash.  _ 

WHY  I  TAKE  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

Having  been  for  26  years  a  subscriber  to  various  tech¬ 
nical  and  trade  journals  1  well  know  not  only  their  ad¬ 
vantages,  hut  absolute  necessity  to  a  man  who  would 
keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  times,  so  when  six 
years  igo  I  decided  to  abandon  my  profession  and  take 
up  an  abandoned  farm,  1  realized  that  I  was  “up 
against”  a  proposition  that  necessitated  putting  myself 
in  touch  with  some  one  who' knew  more  about  agricul¬ 
ture  than  I  did.  So  consulting  a  friend  who  himself 
was  an  intelligent  farmer,  he  gave  me  a  list  of  six 
papers  which  he  said  would  be  of  material  benefit  to 
me  (The  R.  N.-Y.  was  not  among  them).  I  sub¬ 
scribed  for  all  of  them,  intending  to  cull  out  those  of  no 
practical  value  to  me.  They  were  all  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  but  I  soon  saw  that  much  of  the  matter  was  what 
is  known  as  copv  or  syndicate  articles,  varying  only 
in  a  change  of  wording,  but  usually  alike  in  all  papers, 
and  in  some  of  them  the  matter  was  treated  so  ex¬ 
haustively  as  not  only  to  exhaust  the  subject  but  the 
reader  as  well.  I  concluded  life  was  too  short  and  too 
strenuous  on  a  farm  to  peruse  them  (at  the  expense 
of  cultivation  of  crops  or  loss  of  sleep,  both  important 
on  the  farm),  so  I  discontinued  three  of  them  as  super¬ 
fluous.  About  this  time  I  saw  in  one  of  them  an  article 
credited  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  being  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  title  of  the  paper  1  inquired  of  an  old 
friend  about  it.  He  gave  me  one  of  your  three  months’ 
trial  envelopes.  So  considering  it  worth  the  trial  I  sub¬ 
scribed  for  it,  and  have  since  and  will  as  long  as  you 
pursue  your  present  policy  of  benefiting  your  readers 
at  the  loss  of  profitable  advertising.  This  year  I  am 
taking  only  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
not  needed  any  information  that  I  did  not  find  either 
in  your  columns,  or  which  I  appreciate  much  more, 
by  a  prompt  reply  by  mail  to  all  inquiries  sent  to  you, 
and  always  in  such  a  concise,  thorough  and  business¬ 
like  manner  as  to  carry  the  conviction  that  the  writer 
knew  from  experience  what  he  was  writing  about,  and 
that  he  felt  a  personal  interest  in  your  affairs.  Then 
again  your  fearless  and  manly  attitude  toward  persons 
whom  you  think,  or  know,  are  an  imposition  or  fraud, 
cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all  fair-minded  readers. 
Your  Hope  Farm  Notes  and  Publisher’s  Desk  are  worth 
many  times  its  subscription  price. 


What  the  Farm  Did. 

My  experiences  on  this  farm  the  past  six  years  would 
fill  a  volume.  I  have  been  "up  against  it  good  and 
hard,”  but  by  pluck  and  perseverance  have  overcome 
obstacles.  In  proof  of  this  will  say  when  I  took  this 
farm  the  first  year’s  hay  crop  wculd  not  feed  one  horse, 
cow  and  two  yearling  heifers.  I  now  have  19  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  two  horses,  and  roughage  enough  raised  on  the 
farm  to  feed  them  all  well.  The  first  year’s  corn  crop 
was  five  bushels  corn,  40  bushels  “nubbins”  from  three 
acres.  Last  year  I  had  370  bushels  corn  and  six  bush¬ 
els  nubbins  on  four  acres.  On  one  field  2J^  acres  that 
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six  years  ago  would  not  pasture  two  yearling  heifers, 
I  took  off  last  year  a  crop  of  oats  with  Canada  peas 
and  Sand  vetch  3^4  feet  high  and  then  cut  in  October  a 
crop  of  clover  10  to  12  inches  high  for  green  feeding. 
The  first  year  total  sales  amounted'  to  $272,  with  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  year  (exclusive  of  family  expenses)  of 
$960.  This  year  my  sales  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
$3,180,  expenses  $1,160,  and  I  have  only  just  begun  to 
farm.  You  will  notice  by  enclosed  billhead  that  my 

sir _  _ 

To  SLEEPY  HOLLOW  FARM,  Dr., 

W.  B.  nURTZ.  Prop. 

Pure  Jersey  Milk,  Strictly  Fresh  Eggs,  Dressed  Poultry. 
Strawberries  and  all  kinds  of  Vegetables  in  Season. 

OUR  0WS  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

farming  is  diversified  enough  to  prevent  monotony, 
which  is  so  discouraging  to  the  average  man  of  mettle. 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  b.  k. 


rose  that  doesn’t 


Y^OUR  money 
back  on  every 


bloom  by  October 

15th. 

This  means  roses  of  the  finest 
quality — we  couldn’t  guarantee 
the  ordinary  kind — roses  with¬ 
out  risk,  and  roses  that  will 
enable  you  to  realize  highest 
possibilities  of  your  garden 

this  season. 


These  roses  are  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  our  48  years’  experience  in  doing  one  thing  well — strong,  vigorous,  beautiful, 
fragrant.  To  be  sure  you  will  try  them,  we  make  this  most  unusual  rose  offer: 


12  ROSES  FOR  $1. 

Every  one  guaranteed  to  bloom  this  season — such  favorities  as  Pink  Maman  Cochet,  Baby  Rambler,  Clotilde 
Soupert,  the  fine  new  rose  Madame  Marlitt,  and  others  of  our  selection — all  labeled,  guaranteed,  and  sent  postpaid, 
or  less  than  9<(  apiece.  Order  now.  Stock  is  limited.  We  send  them  any  time  you  say.  Write  today  for  our  new 
Floral  Guide  of  roses  and  hundreds  of  other  choice  plants — a  practical  and  helpful  136-page  book. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  COMPANY,  Box  w.  west  grove,  pa. 

“  Growers  of  the  Best  Roses  in  America.” 


m 
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Why  is  the  fflarft/l  1 2  gauge  take-down  repeating  shotgun  the  best  all. 
around  shotgun  that  money  can  buy  ? 

fflarfin  shotguns  are  made  of  the  best  material  obtainable  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  strong  and  sure,  and  work  under  all  conditions.  The  breech  block  and 
.  working  narts  are  cut  from  solid  steel  drop-forgings ;  the  barrels  are  of  special  rolled 

iyjf'djM  steel  or  of  “  Special  Smokeless  Steel.’* 

‘  *  The  lines  of  fflarfin  shotguns  are  pleasing — the  balance  is  perfect.  They 

pattern  perfectly  and  have  wonderful  penetration.  ,  , 

The  solid  top  and  side  ejection  assure  safety  and  comfort.  1  his  is  the  gun  you 
have  been  needing.  _  _  _ 

Send  six  cents  for  our  catalogue,  which  explains  every  7/iarwl  in  detail  and 

is  full  of  other  valuable  gun  lore.  -i  err  _ _ _ 

l:W  Willow  Street. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


77ie  7/Zar/ifi  firearms  Co. » 


Absolutely  the  best  there  are — 
unequalled  for  purity  and  ger¬ 
mination  and  no  more  expensive 
than  others.  If  you  have  not 
already  received  our  catalogue, 
send  for  it  now.  It_costs^you 
nothing. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  Street  through  to  38  Park  Place 

Established  1802  NEW  YORK 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

f  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Tut  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Grapevines  Fail  to  Bear. 

G.  B.  P.,  N.  Y. — I  have  several  grapevines 
growing  nicely,  some  of  them  set  out  six  or 
eight  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  get  any  fruit, 
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and  have  never  got  any.  What  is  the  trouble?^ 
Ans. — It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  your 
large  grapevines  do  not  bear.  The  past 
three  Summers  have  been  very  rainy 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  have  not 
favored  the  cropping  of  grapevines, 
though  it  has  greatly  stimulated  growth. 
A  dry  year  may  throw  these  large  vines 
into  vigorous  bearing.  Many  varieties 
do  not  come  in  bearing  nearly  as  early 
as  the  nurserymen  say.  At  six  or  eight 
years  you  would  only  begin  to  get  scatter¬ 
ing  crops.  Probably  your  vines  need 
vigorous  pruning.  The  spurs  should  be 
cut  back  to  one  or  two  buds  each,  and 
fertilizing  and  cultivation  suspended  for 
a  season,  though  weeds  or  grass  should 
be  kept  short  under  them  the  coming 


some  Christmas  trees,  but  is  rather  too 
slow  growing  to  be  profitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  we  would  rather  recommend  the 
common  Norway  spruce,  which  makes 
very  shapely  trees,  grows  well  on  ordi¬ 
nary  soil  and  requires  much  less  time 
to  make  good  specimens.  Young  trees 
may  be  had  very  cheaply  from  wholesale 
evergreen  nurserymen,  as  R.  Douglas’ 
Sons,  Waukegan,  Ill.,  and  D.  Hill,  Dun¬ 
dee,  Ill.  They  may  be  set,  if  of  suitable 
size,  in  any  soil  that  will  grow  fair  corn, 
planting  them  in  rows  five  feet  apart  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  each  other 
in  the  rows.  They  should  have  good 
clean  cultivation  every  year  until  large 
enough  to  cut  for  the  purpose  wanted. 
It  is  slow  and  tiresome  work  to  raise 
evergreens  from  seed,  and  we  would  not 
recommend  you  to  begin  that  way. 

Second  Brood  of  Codling  Moth. 

D.  TF.  8.,  Gilboa t,  N.  Y. — I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  combating  the  second  brood  of 
Codling  moth  by  spraying.  Will  he  give  us 
as  much  information  as  he  can  about  it? 
When  did  he  spray.  What  did  he  use? 

Ans. — I  presume  the  writer  refers  to  the 
late  brood  of  Codling  moth,  that  appears 
in  late  July.  This  was  not  so  bad  with 
us  as  in  1905,  but  much  worse  in  West- 


MORE  HIGH-CLASS  FARM  PRODUCTS. 


season  by  the  vigorous  and  constant  use 
of  the  scythe. 

Transplanting  Shrubs. 

J.  G.  8.,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. — Can  a  large 
Altluea  and  Snowball  bush  l>e  transplanted 
with  any  chance  of  their  growing?  There 
are  in  our  front  yard  an  Altluea.  Japan 
snowball  and  Hydrangea,  very  close  together, 
and  all  so  large  that  one  detracts  from  the 
beauty  of  the  other,  also  obstructs  the  view 
of  the  lious'e  from  the  road,  altogether  un¬ 
desirable. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  transplant 
large  shrubs,  such  as  Althaeas,  Japanese 
snowball  and  Hydrangeas.  The  tops 
should  be  cut  back  severely,  taking  out 
old  and  tangled  branches  altogether,  and 
leaving  only  a  few  of  the  more  vigorous 
young  growths.  The  roots  of  these  shrubs 
are  very  fibrous,  and  they  are  generally 
easy  to  dig  with  a  large  ball  of  earth. 
They  should  be  promptly  replanted,  mak¬ 
ing  the  soil  deep  and  rich  in  the  new  situ¬ 
ation.  The  work  is  best  done  in  early 
Spring  before  growth  starts,  and  the 
chances  are  none  will  fail  to  grow  well 
if  reasonable  care  is  used  in  moving  them. 

Evergreens  for  Christmas  Trees. 

K.  II.  D.,  Northumberland ,  Pa. — In  Rural- 
Isms  you  describe  the  Austrian  pine.  Is  it 
similar  to  our  White  pine?  We  purpose 
planting  eight  acres  with  evergreens  for 
Christmas  trees,  and  would  appreciate  infor¬ 
mation  in  detail  on  the  following  points : 
How  and  when  to  plant?  Are  seedlings 
preferable  or  should  we  buy  the  seed  and 
raise  young  trees?  Where  can  I  obtain  trees 
or  seed?  What  kind  would  I  better  raise 
here  in  central  Pennsylvania,  Austrian  pine, 
Norway  spruce  or  our  native  White  pine  and 
spruce? 

Ans. — The  Austrian  pine  is  a  darker 
leaved  and  slower  growing  tree  than  our 
native  White  pine.  It  makes  very  hand- 


ern  New  York.  It  would  appear  as  if 
we  might  have  to  spray  regularly  for  it, 
as  they  do  in  some  of  the  Western 
States.  The  time  to  spray  for  this  brood 
is  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  July.  Use 
one-half  pound  of  Paris-green  or  one 
fourth  pound  white  arsenic  or  three 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons 
of  water.  The  labor  will  be  no  more  if 
you  apply  Bordeaux  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  may  prevent  the  Apple  scab  and 
the  cloud  that  sometimes  comes  on  apples 
late.  Use  three  pounds  of  vitriol,  three 
of  lime  to  the  50  gallons  water.  The 
Paris-green  is  the  least  desirable.  The 
cheapest  is  the  white  arsenic.  The  lat¬ 
ter  must  be  prepared  by  cooking  for  half 
an  hour  one  pound  of  the  arsenic,  four 
pounds  of  sal  soda,  with  four  gallons  of 
water;  one  .quart  is  equivalent  to 
fourteen  pounds,  or  you  may  use  one 
pound  of  Babbitt’s  lye  to  the  pound  of 
arsenic  instead  of  the  sal  soda.  The  lat¬ 
ter  will  cost  a  little  more,  but  is  quicker, 
as  it  needs  no  boiling.  In  any  case,  if 
you  do  not  use  the  Bordeaux,  use  three 
pounds  of  lime  to  each  50  gallons.  The 
arsenate  of  lead  is  more  expensive,  but 
will  last  longer.  It  is  well  to  note  that 
the  Fall  Apples  are  seldom  troubled  by 
this  late  brood  of  the  moth.  My  Fall 
Pippins,  Maiden’s  Blush  and  Alexander 
were  free  from  it,  while  the  Baldwins, 
Greenings  and  other  Winter  sorts  were 
badly  affected.  edward  van  alstyne. 

Niagara  Peaches. — In  speaking  of  peaches 
and  comparing  Niagara  with  Elberta,  I  will 
say  this  was  my  first  crop  of  Niagaras.  The 
fruit  is  not  as  large  as  Elberta,  and  the 
color  is  not  so  good,  being  a  bluish  tint,  and 
when  _  in  basket  they  lack  luster :  do  not 
seem  inviting.  I  would  go  slow  on  planting 
Niagaras.  H.  a.  s. 

Tana,  Ill. 


UNIQUE  NEW  "CREATIONS”  IN 

BUSH  LIMAS 

Nature  tuts  surely  surpassed  herself!  In  a  single  season  she  has  out¬ 
stripped  all  efforts  of  man.  In  fact,  such  distinct  new  types  have  never  even 
been  dreamed  of  before  ! 

To  learn  just  what  they  really  are  and  how  they  were  discovered, 
kindly  study  pages  10  to  15  of  The  Farm  Annual  for  1907.  They  are 
undoubtedly  the  two  most  unique  and  “Greatest  Novelties  of  the  Age." 

The  Burpee-Improved 

in  size,  borne  in  great  abundance  upon  bushes  two  and  one-half  feet 
high  by  two  feet  across.  The  beans  are  both  larger  and  thicker 
than  those  of  the  popular  Burpee's  Bush  Lima  or  any  strain  of  the 
large  White  Pole  Lima. 

Fordhook  Bush  Lima.  ™’JS  ?1XT< 

like  it  has  ever  been  seen  before.  It  is  the  first  and  onl] 
stiffly  erect  Bush  form  of  the  fat  “Potato  Lima.’’  Both 
pods  and  beans  are  twice  the  size  of  Dreer’s,  Thorburn’s 
or  Kumerle  Bush  Lima  and  more  than  half  again  as 
large  as  the  Challenger  Pole  Lima. 

%\  1  IS  in  Cash  Prizes 

With  one  prize  of  $150,  and  several  of  $50  each, 
we  will  pay  a  total  of  $1115  on  these  Two  New 
Bush  Limas, — see  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual 
for  1907. 


These  Bush  Limas 

only  in  sealed  packets.  Each  packet 
contains  twelve  perfect  hand-picked 
beans.  Per  pkt. 25  cents;  5  pkts. 
for  $1.00,  postpaid, — assorted 
as  desired. 


BURPEE-IMPROVED 
BUSH  LIMA,— 

Life-Size  Pod 


"  Five 
Finest” 

New 
Flowers 

For  25  Cts. 


We  will  mail, — as  a  special 
advertising  offer, — one  regu¬ 
lar  fifteen-ceut  packet  each  of 
the  charming  Variegated  Queen 
Tall  Nasturtium,  the  first  of 
Burpee’s  New  “Royal-Race’’  of 
Variegated-Leaved  Tall  Nasturtiums, — 
Burbank’s  New  Crimson  -  Flowering 
Eschscholtzia, — Burpee’s  Hercules  Giant 
Pansies, — the  gigantic  orchid-  flowered  new  pink 
Florence  Spencer  (see  illustration)  and  the  richly 
colored  Evelyn  Byatt  Sweet  Pea.  Purchased  separately  these  five  packets  would  cost 
seventy-five  cents.  All  five  packets  mailed  for  25  cts.;  or,  five  assortments  (in  all 
25  packets)  for  $1.00, — to  separate  addresses  if  requested. 

F  our  1 908  Advance 
"New’’  Novelties 

FREE! 

To  every  one  who  orders  direct  from  this  advertisement  we  will  send  Free, — 
if  asked  for, — any  one  with  a  50c.  order,  any  two  with  a  dollar  order,  or  all  four  with 
an  order  for  $2.00.  These  Novelties,  not  yet  catalogued  by  us,  but  on  which  we  offer 
Cash  Prizes  for  advance  trials,  are:  New  American  Dwarf  Bush  Nasturtium,  “ Ashes 
of  Roses,”  —  The  New  English  ” Beacon”  Sweet  Pea, — New  American  Thick- 
Leaved  Gigantic  Mustard,  and  a  grand  New  Early  Hard-Head  Butter  Lettuce  from 
Germany. 

Burpee’s  1907 
Farm  Annual 

"Leading  American  Seed  Catalog.’’ 

The  “ Silent  Salesman”  of  the  world’s 
largest  mail-order  seed  trade.  An 
Elegant  New  Book  of  200  pages  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  it  tells  only  the  plain  truth 
about  the  very  best 

SEEDS  THAT  GROW. 

It  describes  Grand  Novelties  in 
Flowers  and  Vegetables  of  unusual  im¬ 
portance,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  If  interested,  write  to-day. 
Mention  This  Paper , — and  the  book  is 
yours. 


BURPEE’S  FLORENCE  SPENCER. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  GO. 

Seed  Growers,  Burpee  Building,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


1907. 
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IS  THIS  THE  BERRY  RECORD? 

I  was  much  interested  in  T.  M.  White’s 
story  in  your  valued  journal  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Wilson  strawberry.  I 
grew  this  berry  with  good  success  and 
profit,  1870  to  1877.  from  a  plot  of 
ground  less  than  six  acres  on. June  4  to 
June  20,  1874,  the  berries  sold  for  $2,850; 
the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time  were 
made  on  June  15,  when  in  four  hours  we 
picked  and  put  on  steamboat  Stockton 
leaving  wharf  at  9.15,  132  54-pint  crates 
that  sold  for  $712.80.  Can  any  of  the 
fruit  men  beat  that  four  hours?  I  am 
trying  Gandy,  Success,  McKinley,  Wil¬ 
liam  Belt  and  others;  am  not  satisfied, 
I  have  some  Wilson  plants  and  if  next 
year  I  should  plant  seeds  from  the  best 
fruit  might  I  get  two  or  three  plants 
from  1,000  seedlings,  possessing  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Wilson  of  30  years  ago? 
Maybe  Mr.  White  of  Monmouth  or  Mr. 
Hunt  of  Lambertville  will  show  us  the 
ideal  berry.  j.  B.  T. 

Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

Cow  Peas  to  Fertilize  Potatoes. 

One  oT  our  readers  in  New  Jersey  has  a 
20-acre  cornfield,  which  he  wants  to  prepare 
for  potatoes.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  well 
drained,  but  lacking  in  humus.  lie  is  going 
to  plant  another  30-acre  field  this  Spring  to 
potatoes,  and  he  thinks  of  putting  the  20- 
acre  field  into  cow  peas  through  the  Summer* 
turning  them  under  in  late  Summer  or 


TWO  MELON  LOVERS. 

Fall,  and  following  with  Crimson  clover  or 
rye.  This  in  preparation  for  the  next  potato 
crop.  He  wants  to  know  if  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  him  to  handle  the  field  in  this  way, 
avoiding  a  money  crop,  but  devoting  the  year 
to  getting  the  field  ready  for  potatoes  the 
following  Spring.  Will  the  extra  yield  of 
potatoes,  after  such  treatment,  pay  for  the 
idle  ground? 

Ans. — Permit  me  to  say  that  this 
farmer  made  the  mistake  of  so  many  in 
not  seeding  that  cornfield  witli  Mam¬ 
moth  clover,  or  perhaps  better  yet,  with 
Crimson,  if  it  does  well,  not  less  than 
eight  quarts  to  the  acre  of  Mammoth  and 
proportionately  more  of  the  Crimson,  -cov¬ 
ering  at  the  last  cultivating.  Cultivator 
should  be  fitted  with  small  blades  so  as 
to  cover  the  seed  about  an  inch  deep,  if 
the  corn  has  been  planted  3(4x3^  thinned 
to  three  stalks  in  a  hill.  We  have  never 
had  a  failure  in  12  years  with  the  Mam¬ 
moth  variety.  Previous  to  that  time,  we 
experienced  some  difficulty  from  failure  to 
secure  a  stand,  owing  to  lack  of  humus. 
When  we  began  to  apply  a  dressing  of 
fertilizer  to  the  corn,  we  had  better  corn 
and  a  sure  catch  of  clover.  The  nitrogen¬ 
fixing  bacteria  had  evidently  not  mate¬ 
rialized  yet.  The  advantage  of  a  good 
growth  of  clover  in  that  corn  stubble  this 
Spring  would  be  so  clearly  apparent  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  further.  But 
all  this  is  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the 
question  at  issue  which,  practically 
amounts  to  this:  “What  shall  T  do  with 
that  field  to  get  a  profitable  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  another  year?” 

I  presume  that  this  man,  like  many  an¬ 
other,  will  get  a  whole  lot  of  opinions  and 
do  as  he  sees  fit  afterward.  If  the  patch 


were  mine  this  is  how  1  would  do  it, 
in  fact  I  do  it  right  along.  As  soon  as 
planting  is  finished,  say  the  15th  or  20th 
of  May,  I  would  put  that  ground  in  with 
cow  peas,  Black,  Clay,  or  better  yet,  Won¬ 
derful.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  those  who  tell 
you  to  sow  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  That’s 
all  bosh.  Nor  don’t  let  them  make  you 
believe  that  the  best  way  is  to  sow  them 
in  drills  and  then  keep  the  ground  nicely 
cultivated  between  the  rows.  More  bosh. 
You  know  how  that  goes;  you’ll  get  a 
chance  to  send  a  chunk  of  a  boy  with  the 
“old  mare”  about  once,  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  then  the  other  crops  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to  whether  or  no.  Two  bushels 
per  acre  is  the  least  I  allow  myself  to  sow, 
and  that  means  not  less  than  2J4  of  such 
stuff  as  the  trade  is  offering  just  now. 
Put  them  in  with  a  grain  drill  so  as  to 
insure  uniformity  of  covering  as  well  as 
seeding,  as  they  are  hard  to  cover  with 
a  harrow.  The  idea  is  to  get  a  stand  so 
uniformly  thick  that  all  weeds  will  be  kept 
in  subjection.  To  get  the  weeds  started 
first,  I  have  sometimes  harrowed  the  sur¬ 
face  nicely  and  delayed  the  sowing  a 
week.  But  all  these  precautions  may  have 
been  taken,  and  in  my  opinion  they  are 
all  necessary — and  yet  the  crop  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  a  most  dismal  failure,  if 
no  peas  or  other  legumes  have  been  grown 
on  the  ground  recently  (lack  of  the  bac¬ 
teria  again).  Nine  times  out  of  ten  cow 
peas  are  a  failure  in  the  North  on  that 


account.  The  remedy  is  easy.  The  man 
who  intends  planting  20  acres  with  pota¬ 
toes  for  commercial  purposes  expects  to 
sell  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  therefore  he 
makes  calculations  on  applying  one  ton 
per  acre  or  thereabouts  of  good  potato 
fertilizer,  running  about  4-8-10.  Now  let 
him  put  as  large  a  proportion  of  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  he  can  afford,  not  less  than  one- 
half.  I  should  prefer  the  whole  thing 
broadcast  over  the  whole  surface,  then  go 
out  there  when  everything  else  is  drying 
up  and  just  see  them  grow.  Turn  them 
under  in  the  Fall,  would  you,  and  sow 
rye?  Well  now,  that  is  a  question  that 
hasn’t  been  rightly  settled  yet.  I  wouldn’t 
if  it  were  mine.  Too  much  work;  game  is 
not  worth  the  powder.  You  \yant  all 
the  cow  pea  growth  you  can  get  till  the 
frost  comes,  and  then  until  time  to  plant 
early  potatoes  it  is  a  question  whether 
you  could  get  growth  of  rye  enough  to 
pay  for  extra  work  and  two  bushels  seed 
per  acre.  I  like  to  let  the  whole  growth 
go  down  on  the  surface.  Then  in  the 
Spring  chop  it  all  to  pieces  with  a  Cuta¬ 
way  harrow.  It  seems  to  me  the.  planter 
works  better  on  this  kind  of  surface  than 
on  a  rye  sod.  Of  course  this  method  of 
using  fertilizer  gives  a  chance  to  work  in 
that  old  squib  that  we  have  heard  so  often, 
concerning  the  man  who  always  chose  the 
last  seat  in  the  rear  car,  that  he  might 
have  the  use  of  his  money  until  the  con¬ 
ductor  reached  him.  M.  garrahan. 

Pennsylvania. 


Grafting  King  on  R.  I.  Greening. 

W.  II.  M.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. — Will  King 
apples  do  well  grafted  on  Rhode  Island 
Greening  stock?  I  have  been  told  they  will 
not  color  on  such  stock. 

Ans. — The  influence  of  stock  on  scion  is  so 
slight  in  most  cases  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  consider  it  in  top-grafting  apple  trees.  You 
may  quite  safely  put  your  King  apple  grafts 
on  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  stocks  if  they 
are  in  good  condition.  They  are  likely  to 
color  just  as  well  as  though  grafted  on  red 
stock. 

Walnut  Hybrids. 

IT.  M.  M.,  Vienna,  Austria. — Have  walnuts 
been  successfully  hybridized  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  methods  are  used? 

Ans. — The  Persian  walnut,  .Ttiglans  regia,  has 
undoubtedly  been  hybridized  in  this  country, 
and  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal., 
has  grown  hybrids  between  this  species  and 
the  common  Black  walnut  of  that  State.  They 
are  said  to  be  handsome,  rapid-growing  trees, 
but  do  not  fruit  with  much  freedom.  The 
writer  has  attempted  to  cross  the  Fersian 
walnut  with  J.  cordiformls  from  Japan.  The 
method  pursued  was  to  strip  all  staminate 
flowers  from  the  tree  as  fast  as  they  ap¬ 
peared.  When  pistillate  flowers  came  out 
and  were  receptive,  pollen  from  J.  regia  was 
well  dusted  over  the  stigmas,  repeating  the 
operation  daily  until  they  withered.  The 
result  is  a  fine  crop  of  nuts,  presumably 
sound.  They  have  been  planted,  but  are  not 
expected  to  germinate  until  next  Spring.  As 
there  is  no  other  tree  of  the  same  species 
within  a  mile  or  so,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  resulting  nuts  are  true  hybrids.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  walnut  does  not 
directly  pollenize  itself,  as  the  staminate 
flowers  bud  and  fall  before  the  pistillate 
blooms  open.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
the  pollen  is  caught  on  the  leaves  when  it  is 
shed  and  blown  on  the  stigmas  afterwards 
when  they  are  in  a  receptive  condition. 
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To  Have  The  Earliest  Vegetables 

in  their  neighborhood  has  always  been  a  source  of  pride  to  all  progressive  gardeners. 
If  you  want  the  choicest  vegetables  from  five  days  to  a  week  ahead  of  your  neighbors, 


,lways  Ahead  Collection 

6  Earliest  Vegetables.  : 


Maule’s  Always  Ahead  Collection 

is  what  you  surely  need.  The  following  six  Specialties  are  superlative,  not  only  with  regard 
to  earliness,  but  in  quality  as  well.  For  50  cents  I  will  send  one  regular  size  packet  of 


Maule’s  Earliest  of  All  Tomato. —  Five  days 
earlier  than  any  other. 

New  Alpha  Beet.— As  early  as  the  earliest  and 
twice  as  large.  Cooks  fine. 

Maule’s  First  Early  Cabbage. — Flat  headed, 
but  as  early  as  the  earliest  pointed  varieties. 


Lightning  Scarlet  Turnip  Iladlsh. — Produces 
good  size  radishes  in  14  to  20  days. 

Maule’s  Extra  Early  Cucumber. — A  week  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  next  best  and  very  productive. 

New  Neapolitan  Pepper. — One  or  two  weeks 
ahead  of  every  other  variety.  A  great  yielder. 


One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  six  novelties  for  50  cents,  postpaid,  is  an  offer  worthy  the  attention  of  every  reader 
of  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  the  seeds,  if  requested,  I  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  my  New  Seed  Book  for  1907, 
pronounced  by  all  the  best  catalogue  I  have  issued  in  the  past  30  years;  it  contains  63  Specialties  in  Vegetable  Seeds 
and  69  Specialties  in  Flower  Seeds,  many  of  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  338,000  copies  of  this  book  have 
already  been  mailed,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $45,000.  I  merely  make  this  statement  to  give  readers  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Maule’s  Seeds,  an  idea  of  the  enormous  business  I  am  doing  annually  with  the 
gardeners  of  the  country.  You  certainly  need  this  book  before  ordering  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  or  Trees  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  is  sent  free  to  all  ordering  the  above  collection  of  my  choice  Novelties,  and  sending  me  50  cents  for  same. 

Address  WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  1773  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  PICTURES. 

We  have  tried  this  year  to  obtain 
smaller  and  more  useful  pictures  than  in 
former  years — something  that  will  tell 
useful  stories. 

Fig.  88  shows  a  Florida  man  handling 
part  of  his  crop  of  cassava.  This  root 
grows  -well  in  that  State,  and  makes  a 
good  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  We 
cannot  grow  it  successfully  at  the  North, 
but  at  the  far  South  cassava  and  cow- 
pea  hay  would  make  a  balanced  ration. 

Fig.  77  shows  a  vine  of  a  new  strain 
of  Ponderosa  tomato,  grown  by  Henry 
Field  of  Iowa.  This  shows  how  a  rank 
growing  vine  may  be  run  up  above  the 
ground.  The  baby  is  a  good  sprout  from 
the  parental  vine. 

Fig.  76  shows  a  novel  way  of  digging 
potatoes,  reported  by  W.  S.  Stevens  of 
Long  Island.  The.  engine  is  a  gasoline 
traction  of  a  new  type,  made  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Co.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  large  digger  is  hitched  behind 
and  driven  slowly  through  the  held — the 
digger  following.  A I  r.  Stevens  says  this 
about  his  gasoline  horse: 

“We  used  this  rig  in  digging  our  crop 
of  potatoes  of  over  2,000  bushels,  about 
20  acres.  We  were  very  well  pleased 
with  the  work  done,  and  think  the  engine 
superior  to  horses  in  hauling  a  digger. 
Any  digger  can  be  used  with  this  engine 
by  taking  off  the  front  axle  and  fastening 
the  turning  gear  of  digger  to  the  engine 
platform. 

Spray  Pictures. — Fig.  71.  shows  a  port¬ 
able  outfit  for  boiling  lime  and  sulphur, 
used  in  a  Connecticut  orchard.  Here 
we  have  an  upright  boiler  which  can  be 
driven  from  place  to  place  where  the 
barrels  are  kept  and  where  water  is  ob¬ 
tained.  In  a  large  orchard  it  is  some¬ 
times  better  to  do  this  than  to  do  all  the 
boiling  at  one  point.  A  good  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  absolutely  necessary  in  making  lime 
and  sulphur.  Fig.  73  shows  a  plan  used 
in  Connecticut  to  obtain  water  from  some 
little  distance..  In  this  case  the  water 
is  drawn  from  a  well,  located  under  the 
planks,  by  means  of  an  ejector.  Fig.  75 
shows  men  at  work  in  a  Connecticut 
orchard  boiling  the  lime  and  sulphur 
mixture  with  its  own  heat,  while  Fig.  72 
shows  the  work  of  spraying  the  same 
mixture  in  a  peach  orchard.  Fig.  74 
shows  a  device  for  weighing  the  materials 
for  mixing.  The  scales  are  hung  on  the 
post  so  that  the  sulphur  and  lime  can 
be  weighed  right  from  the  barrels. 

THE  SPENCER  SEEDLESS  APPLE. 
Statement  by  the  Introducers. 

Recent  discussions  of  the  merits  of  the 
Spencer  Seedless  apple  indicate  to  a  certain 
extent  a  general  misapprehension  regarding 
the  claims  made  for  this  product.  For  this 
reason  we  desire  to  state  plainly  just  what 
we  do  claim  and  what  we  do  not  claim  for 
the  apple.  In  the  first  place  we  are  frank 
to  admit  that  the  misapprehension  is  due 
to  certain  claims  made  and  alleged  to  have 
been  made  when  the  project  was  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  These  claims 
have  long  since  been  repudiated  and  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  Spencer  Seedless  Apple  Com¬ 
pany.  and  efforts  made  to  withdraw  from 
circulation  all  literature  containing  such 
erroneous  statements. 

We  do  claim  that  the  Spencer  Seedless 
apple  is  a  seedless  fruit  with  solid  apple 
flesh  throughout;  that  it  is  of  good  average 
size,  comparing  with  the  Baldwin,  being  a 
handsome  red  Winter  variety,  marked  with 
yellow  dots;  that  it  is  of  good  quality  and 
flavor;  and  that  it  is  an  exceptionally  good 
keeper  and  shipper,  in  fact  its  predominating 
characteristic  is  its  keeping  quality,  making 
it  available  for  the  market  long  after  other 
Winter  varieties  of  equal  quality  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  All  of  these  facts  are  supported 
by  a  personal  examination  and  test  of  the 
apples.  As  to  the  trees,  we  claim  them 
to  be  hardy  and  thrifty  growers  and  abund¬ 
ant  bearers,  which  facts  we  believe  are  borne 
out  by  the  reports  of  those  who  have  in¬ 
spected  the  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  by  the 
photographs  taken  in  the  orchard. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  blossoms  are 
frost-proof  or  that  they  are  proof  against 
the  Codling  moth  and  other  insects,  and  we 
appreciate  that  the  criticisms  of  these  claims 
were  entirely  justified.  However,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  earnest  efforts  have  been 
made  to  withdraw  from  circulation  the  early 
literature  containing  these  claims  which  was 
Issued  by  an  employee  of  the  original  Com¬ 
pany  without  intelligent  supervision  by  the 
practical  men  connected  with  the  enterprise. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  Spencer  Seedless 
-apple  was  created  by  some  secret  scientific 
process  which  can  be  applied  in  transforming 
any  given  variety  of  seed  apple  into  a  seed¬ 
less  form,  although  the  first  circular  issued 
by  the  original  promoters  of  the  enterprise 
contained  a  statement  that  experiments  were 
under  way  by  Mr.  Spencer  through  which  he 
“hoped  to  develop  seedless  varieties  of  the 
various  leading  apples  on  the  market,”  which 
circulars  have  been  out  of  print  for  some 
time.  In  view  of  the  statements  of  Charles 
Waters  disputing  the  origin  of  the  Spencer 
Seedless  annle.  we  desire  to  say  in  this  con¬ 
nection  (hat  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple  trees 
were  not  propagated  from  buds,  scions  or 
trees  furnished  by  Mr.  Waters.  The  facts 
are  that  in  experimenting  in  his  nurseries 
and  orchard  Mr.  Spencer  discovered  this  seed¬ 
less  variety  of  apple,  which  proved  to  be 
capable  of  reproduction  and  improvement  by 
means  of  careful  selection  in  budding  and 
grafting. 

We  do  not  and  never  have  claimed  that 
this  was  the  first  and  only  seedless  apple 
ever  known.  Freak  seedless  apple  trees  have 
been  discovered  in  the  past,  but  they  have 
been  incapable  of  reproduction,  dissemination 
and  improvement,  and  the  fruit  of  such  trees 


has  always  lacked  the  important  commercial 
qualities  which  characterize  the  Spencer  Seed¬ 
less  apple.  We  have  been  perfectly  frank 
with  the  public  in  stating  that  occasionally 
a  seed  is  found  in  an  apple,  the  same  as  in 
a  navel  orange,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the 
planting  of  the  trees  in  proximity  to  trees 
of  a  seed  variety.  However,  this  occurs 
so  seldom  as  to  require  no  special  considera¬ 
tion.  This  apple  has  been  compared  to  the 
seedless  or  navel  orange,  as  the  majority  of 
persons  In  examining  the  apple  refer  to  the 
similarity  between  the  calyx  or  blow  end 
and  the  navel  end  of  the  orange,  although 
the  latter  is  similar  in  but  a  slight  detail. 
The  navel  end  of  the  orange  is  now  filled  with 
small  lumps,  while  in  the  apple  these  lumps 
surround  an  opening,  which,  however,  appears 
to  be  gradually  closing  as  subsequent  genera¬ 
tions  of  trees  come  into  bearing. 

THE  SPENCER  SEEDLESS  APPLE  COMPANY. 

C  TR  AW  BERRY  PLANTS-None  better  grown.  Buy 
direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBKK,  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake.  JN.  \. 


$1 


000  ^°^ars  *’rom  one  Acre.  The  second 


n  uum  “  *  ,, 

^.y - year  21,000  seven  hundred  and  80  quarts  or 

Strawberries  per  acre.  A  variety  L  want  you  to 
plant,  It  will  do  you  good  1908.  List  tree. 

Kevitt’s  Riant  Farm,  Atlienia,  N.  *L 

LOOK  !  LOOK !  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Blackberry.  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants.  No.  1 
plants,  all  true  to  name.  Before  buying  write  me 
for  pi  ices  on  goods.  I  think  I  can  save  you  money. 
2  FAKMSpFOK  SALK,  all  down  In  berries,  peaches, 
apples  and  plums.  Good  buildings,  first  class  water; 
One  farm  has  41  acres,  the  other  70  fine  local  ion. 
Catalogue  Free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 

PEDIGREED  SEED  CORN 

My  methods  as  a  Seed  Corn  Breeder  have  been 
Inspected  and  received  the  highest  approval  of  the 
best  authorities  in  the  Profession.  I  am  a  member 
Of  Maryland  Corn  Breeders’  Association  and  with 
every  order  goes  a  certificate  of  Authentic  Yield,  etc. 
as  observed  by  Prof.  Nash  of  the  Mil.  Experiment, 
Station.  “COLLIER’S EXCELSIOR”  (highest 
yielder  noted  ),  my  new  white  corn,  over  which  X  have 
spent  years  of  intensive  work,  is  put  on  the  market 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  assurance  of  the  propaga¬ 
tor  that  it  is  the  best  corn  in  all  particulars  that 
experience  can  produce,  and  money  can  buy.  Will  be 
tested  and  graded  ready  for  planter.  Descriptive 
circular  and  sample  free.  Ref.  Easton  National 
Bank  of  Md.;  Prof.  W.T.  L.  Taliaferro,  State  Agrono¬ 
mist,  Md.  Agricultural  College.  Write  today  to 

W.  OSCAR  COLLIER,  Easton,  M<L 

EVERGREENS 

Nursery  grown,  hardy  everywhere. 
All  sizes  for  all  purposes,  lowest 
prices.  50  bargain  lots,  first  class, 
prepaid  $1  to  $10  per  100.  Also  Nurs- 
'  erv  grown  Forest  Trees.  .  _ 
FREE:— One  beautiful  Black  Hill 
Spruce  to  every  customer.  Send 
for  free  Cat.  and  Bargain  Sheet. 
D.  Hill,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Box  74,  Dundee,  Ill. 


LAND  ROLLER 


STEEL 

DRUMS 

STEEL 

FRAME 


Get  catalogue  of  1,  2,  3  «fc  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
Powers,  Grain  Separals 
tors,  Hand  and  Power  / 

Corn  Shellers,  Grind- \ 
ing  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines, 

3  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etc. 

THE  MKSSINGER  MFG.  CO..  Box  1  Tatamy,  Pa. 


We  manufacture  and  wholesale  direct  the  best 
combination  Hay  and  Stock  Rack  and  Wagon 
Box  made,  Buggies,  8urrt2ys,etc.  Lumber  Wagons. 
Bolster  Springs  and  Binder  Twine  for  less  money 
than  any  other  house,  Quality  for  Quality. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
ALBION  RACK  CO.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Boy 
Can  Work  it 

Accurate,  thorough  cultivation  with  the 
Kraus  Pivot-Axle  Sulky  Cultivator  is  only  a 
matter  of  steering;  not  of  work.  Instead  of 
pulling  and  pushing  the  entire  gang  of  shovels 
from  side  to  side  as  with  the  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tor  the  Kraus  is  steered  by  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  foot,  wheels  and  shovels  moving  side- 
wise  simultaneously.  piyQ^p 

SULKY 

CULTIVATOR 

Perfect  for  hillsides  or 
crooked  rows.  Instantly 
adjustable  for  widtli  of 
row  and  depth  and  ancle 
of  shovel.  High  wheeled, 
light  draft,  and  perfectly 
balanced. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
handle  the  Kraus,  don’t 
accepta  substitute,  write 
us.  Catalogue  free. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
DEPT.  13  AKRON,  OHIO. 


MM 


Farm  and  TOOLS 

Garden 


No.  6 
Iron  Age 
Combined 
Double  and 
Single 

AWheel  Hoe, 
Hill  and 
.  Drill 
.Seeder 


Do  more  and  better  work 
than  can  be  done  with! 
any  other  tools  or  in! 
any  other  way. 

“he  No.  6  is  especially! 
adapted  for  onion 
culture.  Book 

Free  j 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 
Box  102  B 

Tirenloch,  N.J^ 


Have  you  ever  figured  just  how  much  money  you  could  afford  to 
spend  to  place  an  Independent  telephone  at  your  door? 

What  would  you  spend,  and  would  you  spend  that  much,  if  you 
felt  reasonably  sure  of  getting  good  telephone  service?  We  will  tell 
you  how  to  figure  the  cost. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONES 

Make  money,  make  progress  and  make  friends.  A  Million 
independent  telephones  are  in  use,  and  most  of  them  are  used 
by  telephone  lines  organized  in  rural  districts. 

Many  of  the  organizers  of  these  successful  rural  telephone 
companies  received  their  first  helpful  information  from  us. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  business  and 
will  give  you  the  benefit  of  it. 

One  tiny  copper  cent,  just  a  hundreth  part  of  a  dollar,  will  purchase 
a  postal  card,  which,  mailed  to  us  to-aay,  will  place  our  little  book, 
“How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer”,  in  your  hands  to-morrow. 
We  have  the  telephones  to  ship  when  you  want  them,  but  we 
want  you  to  know  about  them  first. 

Write  to-day. — You  will  be  interested. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 

Branch:  Toronto — Canada. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTSlXLSS 

3  best  Standard  Sorts.  Sent  bv  mill  prepaid  for $1.00. 
Catalog  free.  SLAYMAKEK  &  SON.  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  184.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  187.50  and  (88.00  bushel. 
Onion  sets,  (82.00  and  Si>2.50  bushel,  Cow  Peas 
(82.50  to  182.75  bushel.  Jo*«'pli  £.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 


PEACH 

Trees  grown  on  mountain  soil  arc  healthy, 
hardy  and  long  lived.  We  offer  a  large  stock 
of  these  grand  trees  in  standard  varieties,  early 
to  late,  in  the  best  grades  for  commercial 
planting.  Our  Peach  tree  experience  covers 
sixteen  years;  we  have  mastered  the  knotty 
problem;  let  us  start  you  on  the  road  to 
success. 

Apple  Trees 

You  want  the  low  headed,  stocky,  shapely 
chaps  that’s  easy  to  prune,  spray  and  cultivate. 
We  grow  them — 60  varieties— and  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  first  and  medium  grade  trees  of  York 
Imperial,  Grimes,  Gano,' Jonathan,  Baldwin. 
Wealthy,  and  the  cream  of  the  list,  “Stayman 
Winesap,”  in  two-year  trees.  Also  Plum,  Pear, 
Cherry  and  Quince  trees.  Grape  Vines  and 
Small  Fruits  in  large  supply. 

Send  us  your  list  for  estimates.  Catalog  and 
Wholesale  Price  List  free. 

The  Patterson  Nursery  Co, 

Stewartstown ,  Pa. 


BUY  SEEDS  FROMETHE  GROWER 

You  will  not  only  get  Better  Seeds,  but  will  get  them  Cheaper. 

HARRIS’  SEEDS  Grown  at  M0RET0N  FARM  (250  Acros) 

are  sold  only  direct  to  the  planter  at  prices  as  low  as  dealers  have  to  pay.  We  raise 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  SEED  POTATOES,  and  improved  FARM  SEEDS.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  sample  of  a  grand  New  Flint  Corn  that  yielded  200  bu.  per  acre  last  season.  Both  Free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  HVIorcton  Farm,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


Eureka  Ensilage  Corn 

A  Have  you  tried  it?  The  wonderful  variety  for  which  the  demand  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  every  year  for  20  years.  No  other  corn  yields  such 

A  Wonderful  Tonnage 

It  has  a  record  of  65  tones  per  acre  at  silage  making  time.  Stalks  grow  to  height 
of  20  ft.  4  to  5  well  developed  ears  to  the  stalk,  besides  being  crowded  with 
broad  leaves.  Corn  right  in  the  milk  at  ensilage  making  time. 

Oar  Seed  is  Genuine. 

Beware  of  the  so-called  Eureka  varieties.  We  have  made  a  specialty 
of  this  one  variety  for  years,  growing  and  guarding  purity  of  seed 
Shipped  in  the  ear  or  shelled,  just  as  you  prefer. 

Our  free  catalog  also  describes  other  profitable 
forage  crops  and  a  select  line  of  farm  implements 
and  machines. Don’t  fail  to  write  for  it.  Address. 

Ross  Brothers  Co., 

Worcester,  -  -  Mass. 


WE  ED  SPORT  S I  LOS. 


The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo  construction  The  cut 
shows  Ihe  Weedsport  Improved  Silo,”  with  removable  sliding,  interchange¬ 
able  doors,  and  octagon  shingle  roof.  6 

Our  HAYRACKS  are  light,  strong  and  convenient  for  all  purposes.  We  make 


Stock  Troughs  and  Cow  Stanchions,  Cider,  Krout  and  Spraying  Tanks 
All  goods  of  our  make  are  warranted  to  be  of  good  material  In  every  part  aud  first-class 
workmanship  throughout.  Write  for  catalogue  aud  prices. 


BRUTUS,  14  It.,  $9.00. 

“  1  6  1  O.OO. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH 


CAYUCA,  1  4  ft.,  $9.00. 
“  16  ft.,  9.60. 

COMPANY,  Box 


SENECA,  14  It.,  $8.60. 

“  I  6  ft.,  9.00. 

83,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  HEALTH  FOOD 

A  HEALTH  TONIC 

For  Horses,  Cows,  Hogs,  Chickens. 

15  Years’  Successful  Use. 


Will  build  up  and  keep  healthy  your  Horses,  increase  the  milk  output  of  Cows,  fatten  vour 
Hogs,  keep  healthy  and  stimulate  your  Chickens.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed,  if  used 
according  to  directions— or  money  refunded.  Put  up  in  25,  50  and  100-lb.  bags,  and  250-lb 
barrels,  paraffine  paper-lined  Write  for  prices.  Special  rates  to  dealers. 

WE  Want  Our  Customers  Interested  With  Us. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Good  March  1st,  1907,  to  March  1, 1908:  There  has  been  provided  for 
purchasers  of  the  Reliable  Health  Food.  1000  Shares  Stock,  $10.00  par  value,  full  paid  non¬ 
assessable,  of  the  (850,000  Capitalization  of  the  Reliable  Horse  and  Cattle  Food  Co. 

Examine  carefully  and  save  Coupon  placed  in  each  Bag  and  Barrel,  exchangeable  for  i  iiis 
Stock.  RELIABLE  HORSE  &  CATTLE  FOOD  CO.,  44  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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HANDLING  MOORE'S  EARLY  GRAPE. 

In  reply  to  C.  S.  B.,  page  42,  I  will 
say  I  think  he  has  made  two  grave  mis¬ 
takes  with  Moore’s  Early  grape;  i.  e., 
primed  too  closely  and  land  not  rich 
enough.  Moore’s  Early  in  one  respect 
is  like  the  Delaware;  it  needs  high  feed¬ 
ing  and  good  culture  to  bring  about  best 
results.  It  is  not  a  heavy  bearer  at  its 
best,  and  if  we  do  not  give  it  wood  it 
cannot  produce  fruit.  Mil  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  good  strong  wood  we 
must  feed  the  vine  liberally.  I  use  old 
decayed  horse  manure  (not  firefanged) 
with  wood  ashes  forked  in  the  ground, 
and  then  top-dress  heavily  with  hen  ma¬ 
nure.  When  I  can  get  old  mortar  from 
buildings  torn  down  I  work  that  in  the 
soil,  too.  Of  course  I  realize  that  per¬ 
haps  this  treatment  would  not  pay  in  a 
large  vineyard,  and  it  might  not  be  prac¬ 
ticable  there;  still  it  is  the  method  I  use 
on  all  my  vines,  and  I  am  growing  about 
50  varieties.  In  regard  to  pruning  I  use 
a  sort  of  renewal  system  on  all  of  my 
Labrusca  class.  In  the  cut  the  two 


lower  branches  b  b  are  to  take  the  place 
of  those  marked  a  a,  which  will  be  cut 
off  at  the  crosslines  at  next  season’s 
pruning.  Other  classes  require  differ¬ 
ent  systems,  and  even  all  varieties 
of  the  same  class  should  not  be  trim¬ 
med  alike.  The  Rose  beetle  is  more  trouble¬ 
some  on  my  Duchess  than  any  of  my 
other  kinds;  Niagara  next.  The  only 
remedy  I  found  was  hand-picking,  and 
then  feed  them  to  my  Minorca  hens. 
Thev  would  convert  the  bugs  into  the 
very  choicest  kind  of  eggs. 

New  York.  f.  p.  studley. 


SHAVINGS  AS  STRAWBERRY 
MULCH. 

I  have  had  no  actual  experience  with 
planer  shavings,  but  did  for  several  sea¬ 
sons  use  shavings  from  a  shingle  mill, 
and  with  entirely  satisfactory  results. 
These  shavings  are  quite  coarse  as  com¬ 
pared  with  planer  shavings,  but  are  mixed 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  sawdust.  I 
used  them  freely  in  the  horse  stable  as 
an  absorbent  and  for  bedding,  and  every 
Fall  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  frozen 
sufficiently  to  bear  a  horse  I  planned  to 
cover  the  strawberry  bed  with  a  quite 
heavy  coating  of  the  same.  Then  in 
Spring  I  would  rake  off  the  coarser  part 
of  the  shavings  and  burn,  leaving  the 
sawdust  and  finer  shavings  between  the 
rows,  where  they  served  as  a  mulch  to 
retain  moisture,  and  to  some  extent  at 
the  same  time  to  check  weed  growth,  and 
I  have  never  found  any  thing  that  pleas¬ 
ed  me  better.  They,  of  course,  were  en¬ 
tirely  clean  and  free  from  weed  seeds, 
and  I  could  never  see  any  injurious  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  soil.  They  seemed  to  me  to 
have  quite  a  decided  effect  in  retarding 
Spring  growth  of  the  strawberries,  a  de¬ 
sirable  result,  particularly  in  some  sea¬ 
sons,  for  preventing  too  early  blossoming 
on  account  of  late  Spring  frosts.  One 
season  too,  when  all  strawberries,  or 
practically  all,  in  my  own  locality  and  in 
fact  in  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  State 
were  destroyed  by  a  killing  frost  on  the 
night  of  May  29  or  morning  of  May  30. 
I  managed  to  save  the  larger  part  of  mine 
by  raking  off  these  shavings  and  burn¬ 
ing  them  during  the  night,  building  small 
fires  in  different  parts  of  the  patch 
and  with  these  damp  or  partly  dried  shav¬ 
ings  keeping  up  a  smudge  and  smoke 
that  settled  over  the  patch.  It  was  very 
still,  no  wind  stirring  to  carry  away  the 
smoke,  and  so  far  warded  off  the  frost 
that  I  had  fully  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop 


of  berries  where  others  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  none  at  all.  Owing  to  the  scar¬ 
city  of  the  fruit  that  year,  this  two-thirds 
crop  brought  me  a  larger  return  than  a 
full  crop  would  have  done  under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions.  E.  j.  b. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Improving  Illinois  Soil. 

F.  II.  M.,  Illinois. — I  happen  to  live 
among  farmers  who  are  not  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  in  the  world,  and  our  lands  are  being 
rapidly  robbed  of  their  fertility.  I  am  Living 
on  a  rather  worn-out  land,  my  fatlier's  farm, 
and  am  just  making  a  start  without  much 
capital.  I  want  something  to  give  me  quick 
returns  if  I  can  get  it  without  detriment  to 
soil.  I  have  kept  20  brood  sows  this  Winter, 
and  want  something  for  good  hog  pasture. 
Is  there  anything  better  than  i-ape? 

Ans. — Send  to  the  Delaware  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Newark  and  ask  for  their 
bulletin  on  green  manure  and  cover 
crops.  It  will  pay  you  to  study  the  re¬ 
sults  with  Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas. 
The  Crimson  has  not  thus  far  given  gen¬ 
erally  good  results  in  Illinois.  For  a 
Spring  sown  crop  we  have  found  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  rape  for  Summer  and  Fall 
pasture. 

Blight  on  Cucumbers. 

S.  J.  P.j  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.- — Can  you 
give  me  a  formula  for  killing  blight  on  cu¬ 
cumber  vines  raised  inside?  I  am  using 
bluestcnc,  three  pounds;  lime,  two  pounds; 
12  gallons  water;  then  mix  as  wanted,  equal 
parts.  This  does  not  give  the  best  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  much  better  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  blight  on  cucumber  vines  than  the 
modified  Bordeaux  Mixture  you  are  now  us¬ 
ing.  After  the  disease  once  gets  a  foothold 
it  goes  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  and 
applications  on  the  foliage  are  not  of  much 
benefit.  You  might  try  potassium  sulphide, 
one  ounce  to  the  gallon,  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  freely  sprayed  over  the  plants.  This 
is  a  quite  effective  remedy,  hut  has'  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  dlisebloring  white  lead  paints 
wherever  it  touches. 


Wood’s 
Grass  amt 
Clover  Seeds 

are  the  best  and  cleanest 
qualities  obtainable — new 
crop — free  from  weed  seeds, 
and  of  tested  germination. 

Wood’s  Descriptive  Catalogue 

S'ves  the  fullest  information  about 
rasses  and  Clovers — best  time 
and  methods  of  seeding — kinds 
best  adapted  for  different  soils — 
quantities  to  seed  per  acre — best 
combinations  for  hay  and  pastur¬ 
age,  etc. 

Our  trade  in  Grass.  Clover  and 
Farm  Seeds,  is  one  of  the  lar 
gest  in  this  country.  Handlini 
these  seeds  in  the  large  quanti 
ties  that  we  do  enables  us  to  sell 
at  the  lowest  prices  possible  for 
first-class  seeds. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  and 

firices  of  any  seeds  desired.  Cata- 
ogue  mailed  free  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


DEES  AND  FRUIT— Scientific  fruit  growers  are 
**  all  agreed  on  the  immense  value  of  bees  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  fruit.  Bees  fertilize  the  blossoms  free 
of  charge.  We  publish  a  pamphlet  on  the  subjectifies 
and  Fruit),  which  is  free  on  request.  Mention  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  our  10c.  book,  “Hints  for  Amateur  Beekeep¬ 
ers,”  free.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


STGRAPE  VINES 

09  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Jfee.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  fiOESCH,  FREDOHIA.N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.00  per  1,000  and  up.  Catalogue  free. 

R.  K.  ALLEN,  Paw  Raw,  Mich. 


PLANTS  FOR 

Celery.  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper,  Strawberry,  Asparagus, 
etc.  Price  list  free.  S.  C.  Atherton,  Greenwood,  Del. 

SARATOGA  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

producing  at  one  picking  at  rate  per  acre,  6918  quarts 
in  height  of  season,  finishing  last  of  crop  with  Gandy. 

WILLIAM  FARMER,  Rexfords  Flats,  N\  Y. 

Southern  grown  the  best.  Spring  bargain 
list  now  ready.  Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 
Easterly  Nursery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Tenn 


Trees 


STRAWBERRY 


Blackberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants 

Extra  heavy-rooted,  high-grade  stock,  true  to  name. 
Write  us  what  you  will  need  for  spring  planting.  We 
will  quote  you  special  prices  by  return  mail.  A.  R, 
WKSTOjf  &  uo„  R,  D,  8,  Bridpnmn,  Mfrfc, 


DIBBLE'S  SEED  POTATOES 

Are  not  only  Northern  grown,  vigorous,  carefully  assorted,  and  saved  from 
fields  free  from  blight  and  disease,  but  have  been  bred  up  by  years  of  selec¬ 
tion.  and  in  all  sods  and  climate  produce  larger  and  better  crops  than  those 
from  any  other  source. 

All  the  standard  kind  — Ohios,  Six  Weeks.  Cobblers  Rose,  Northers, 
Bovees,  Queens,  Mountains,  Maines,  Carmans,  Giants,  and  many  others,  as 
well  as  the  four  new  varieties  of  our  introduction.  Dibble’s  Early  Manistee, 
Ionia  Seedling.  Moneymaker  and  Twentieth  Century,  pronounced  by  J .  R, 
Lawrence,  of  the  Eden  Trial  Grounds,  Mass.,  who  has  grown  over  1.000  so- 
called  varieties  in  the  last  ten  years, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
various  State  Experiment  Stations  recommend  our  potatoes,  and  over  200 
farmers  from  many  States,  who  have  grown  our  new  varieties  the  last  two 
years,  in  writing  us,  state  that  they  are  not  only  the  most  productive  varie¬ 
ties  now  in  cultivation,  yielding  from  200  to  500  bu.  per  acre,  but  also 
absolutely 


BLIGHT  PROOF. 


So  we  have  a  special  offer  to  make  to  every  farmer  who  reads  this  ad.,  whereby  we 
will  furnish  you  four  barrels  of  our  new  potatoes  (one  barrel  of  each  kind,  or  four  barrels 
one  kind),  enough  to  plant  one  3.cret  which  is  the  best  proposition  evei  made  by  any  Seeds- 

man  to  American  Farmers.  „  , 

Send  for  our  catalog,  handsomely  illustrated,  with  photographic  views  from  our  Seed 
Farms,  printed  in  four  colors,  showing  and  describing  our  Seed  I  otat^es.  Corn,  Oats,  etc., 
just  as  they  are,  and  containing  report  of  the  potato  trials  on  the  Eden  Trial  Grounds, 
and  scores  of  testimonial  letters  from  business  Farmers  who  use  our  F  arm  Seeds.  It  s  the 
best  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  and  it’s  free.  Write  to-day. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  New  York 


SEED  CORN  1 46  BU.  ACRE 

DIAMOND  JOE’S  BIG  WHITE:— A  strictly  new  variety.  None  like  it.  It  is  the  Earliest 
and  Best  Big  White  Corn  in  the  Woild-Becausq  it  was  bred  for  most  Big  Bushels,  not  fancy 
show  points:  because  grown  from  thoroughbred  inherited  stock;  every  stalk  tears  one  or  more 
good  ears;  because  scientifically  handled,  thoroughly  dried  and  properly  cured  and  had  the 
most  rigid  examination.  Big  Seed  Catalog  FREE.  It  tells  about  all  test  farm,  grass,  garden  and 

flower  seed  grown.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Addl  g^TEKIN.s  seed  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


WESTERN  SEEDS  FOR  WESTERN  PLANTERS 

Western  Seeds  Are  Best. 

We  have  full  stocks,  tested  seeds  of  Alfalfa, 
Meadow  Fescue,  Sorghum,  Millet, Kaffir  corn, 
Oklahoma  I>warf  Broom  corn,  Brome  Grass 
&c.  Also,  large  and  compl  ete  stocks  Garden  Seeds, 
Write  for  our  new  1907  Catalog,  free. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

Lawrenee,  Kan.  Denver,  Colo.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 


Wheeler’s 

SEEDS 


ARE  SOLD  ON 
HONOR.  TRY  THEM. 

For  10c.  send  any 


of  the  following  col¬ 
lections: 

6  pkts.  GIANT  N A8TURTIUM8, 
different  colors;  or5  pkts.  MAM¬ 
MOTH  ASTEKS.  different  colors; 
or  6  pkts.  LARGE  FLO  WE  KING 
SWEET  PEAS,  different  colors;  or 
6  pkts.  GIANT  PANSIES,  different 
colors ;  or  6  pkts.  PERFECTION 
PINKS,  different  colors. 

All  five  collection,  for  40c.  Onr  Superb  100  p.c 
Seed  end  Ro.e  Catalogue  la  free.  Send  for  It  to-day. 
|ELBBroG^jWHEELEBjSeedsmanjl^ln^SCdJridgeporUeon^ 


Luther  Burbank’s 
Greatest  Production 

The  Chiloe 
Squash 

Very  prolific,  averages  30 
pounds.  Flesh  from  3  to  4 
inches  thick,  dark  orange  colored.  Keeps 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  Price  25c  packet; 
5  packets  *1.00,  postpaid.  Quantity  is  limited 
and  may  be  had  no  where  else  as  we  have 
bought  the  entire  stock. 

To  Introduce  Mr.  Burbank's  new  squash  we  offer: 

FREE,  One  Ouncs  Boat  Mixed  Sweat  Pm*.  This 
Is  our  own  mixture  and  contains  only  the  choicest 
varieties,  large  size,  improved  forms.  3  or  4  flowers 
to  a  stem.  All  named  varieties.  The  best  to  be 
had  at  any  price.  Order  to-day. 

Ross  Bros.  Co.,  92  Front  St.  Worcostor,  Mass. 


GRAFTING  WOOD. 

I  have  a  limited  stock  of  grafting  wood  of  the  Miller 
Pear,  a  seedling  from  the  Kieffer.  keeps  all  Winter. 
Good  quality,  Price  81.00  per  foot  by  mail  post  paid. 
Address  D.  J .  MILLEK,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTSTffi^fi! 

eties.  I  am  not  giving  plants  away,  but  if  you  will 
write  for  my  price  list,  the  low  prices  will  surprise 
you  fer  a  No.  1  plant.  If  not  as  represented  will 
replace  same  free  of  charge.  Write  for  price  list 
today  and  see  discounts.  J.  K.  LOSES,  Elnora,N.  Y. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS- 

Argenteuil  and 

Palmetto.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

CHEAP,  all  kinds. 
Freight  Paid.  40 
Apple  and  Peach  for  $2  00.  Agents Wanted. 

MITCHELL’S  NUKSERY,  Beverly,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  TREES 


60  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants  Send  postal  earn 

to-day  for  1907  catalog  A  full  line  of  small  fruit 
plants.  H.  W.  HENRY,  La  Porte,  Indiana 


DAVID  ROD  WAY, 


Hartly,  Del 


Oats 

Largest  Growers  of  Oats, 
Farm  and  Vegetable  Seeds 
in  America. 

FREE 

Our  mammoth  148-page  Plant 
and  Tool  Catalogue  is  mailed 
free  to  all  intending  buyers,  or 
send  6c.  In  stamps  and  receive 
free  samples  of  new  Two  Foot 
Long  Oats  and  other  cereals 
and  IligSeedCatalogueFree. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


All  the  best  novelties  and  standard  sorts  of  Garden  and  Farm 
seeds.  Send  for  handsome,  illustrated  catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Plants,  Poultry  Supplies,  Nursery  Stock,  etc.,  and  special 
Bargain  List  of  Vegetable  and  Flowerseeds 
at  2  cents  per  packet  and  upwards.  Mailed 
to  you,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Pea  Moines.  Iowa 


c.,  in  hi  special 

FREE 


Eldorado  Oats 

Outyield  all  others.  204  bu.  have  been  grown  on  one 
acre.  Seed  Potatoes:  all  leaning  varieties.  Write 
for  price  list.  CHAS.  CODNElt.  Owego,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y.—  SEED  POTATOES  I  got  of 

you  ’ast  spring  oifadvico  of  Prof.  S —  of  Cornell  were  sati-l  factory. 
I  enclose  check  for  mure  Cobbler,  Aatonisher,  Green  Mountain. 
So  wrote  a  pleased  farmer  laBt  week.  I  AIM  TO  PLEASE. 


Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  most 
reliable  growers  in  America. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

_  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO., 

Conyngham,  Pa.,  Formerly  J.  E.  Hutton  &  8on 


RAKESTRAW  &  PYLE, 

Wlllowdale  Nurseries,  Keonett  Square,  Cbester  Co.,  Penn. 

SPECIALTIES: 

PEACH  TREES,  JAPAN  PLUMS,  BARTLETT 
AND  KIEFFER  PEARS. 

A  complete  assortment  of  fruit,  Bhade  and  evergreen 
trees;  shrubbery  and  hedge  plants.  Send  list  of 
wants  for  prices. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Plant  the  great  S.  B.  Climax,  20.000  qts.  per  acre  is 
the  record  of  this  money-maker.  Climax  $2.25  perM. 
Bed  Bird  and  others;  plants  for  sale.  Address 
H.  W.  GKAHAM,  li  F.  D.  Box  74,  White  Haven.  Md 
Originator  ami  introducer  of  CLIMAX. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

neweatalqg  free  Today.  Prices  from  $Q25  per  IOOOjiju 


Send  and 
get  my 


DEWBERRY  PLANTS  and  Ward  Blackberry 
Plants  and  Sweet  Potato  Seed  for  sale;  send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

PEACH  TREES,  4  to  5  feet,  6c.  each.  Klberta, 
Crosbv,  Smock,  etc  Send  for  our  catalogue. 
WOODBINE  NUBS8RIE8,  W  A-  AHeo.Geneva,  0. 


SENATOR  DUNLAP  and  WILSON 

Strawberry  Plants  for  sale. 

Low  prices  for  large  orders.  Get 
our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

THE  HIGHLAND  NURSERY  6  ORCHARD  CO. 
Clyde,  Ohio. 


flK 

V  free.  SI 


NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 
Founded  1825.  Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 
STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

York  State  grown.  We  offer  this  famous 
I  ItkCv  stock  at  low  prices.  Send  for  free  Cats 
Jog.  ROCHESTER  NURSERY  C0-.  Rochester,  N,  Y 
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HURST 


SPRAYER* 


Money  in  Advance  —  pay  when  convenient.  The 
iC|T7_A|  I  M  fits-on-tn-any-barrel  ortank.  Sprays 
■  11  fc-HUI.  all  solutions.  Proven  best  and  most 
durable.  Guaranteed  Five  Years.  Brass  Ball 
Valves,  Cylinder,  Plunger,  etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and 
3  Agitators.  200  lb  pressure.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 
Doubles  Your  Crops.  After  trial  if  you  keep  it— 
pay  when  yon  can.  Wholesale  Price  where  no  agent— 
Agents  Wanted.  Sprayers  is  our  specialty— you  get 
the  benefit  of  our  20  years'  experience. 

Special  FREE  OFFER  for  first  in  each  locality. 
Valuable  “Spraying  Guide”  and  full  information 
Free.  Write  now.  We  pay  freight. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  30  North  St.,  Canton,  0. 


Black  Hawk 
GRIST  MILL 

A  hand  mill  for  country,  vil¬ 
lage  and  city  housekeepers. 
Fresh  corn  meal,  graham,  rye 
flour,  etc.  Fast,  easy  grinder  made  to  last. 

Weight  17  lbs.  $3.00.  EPA?D.SS 

Soon  pays  forltself.  You’ll  flndadozenuses 
for  it.  Grinds  corn,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  spices, 
coffee,  etc.  fine  or 
coarse.  Just  the 
thing  for  cracking 
grain  for  poultry. 
Black  Hawk  book  FREE- 

A.  H.  PATCH, 

Mfr.  of  Hand  Mills  And  Corn  BhMltri 
exclusively.  Agents  Wanted. 

Clerkavllle,  Tennessee, 


BOILING  THE  LIME  AND  SULPHUR 
WASH. 

Our  method  of  making  the  lime-sul¬ 
phur  wash  is  very  simple.  In  the  first 
place,  we  use  two  iron  kettles,  one  large 
one  in  a  sheet-iron  jacket,  and  holding  60 
gallons,  then  a  small  one  holding  20  gal¬ 
lons.  In  the  small  one  we  put  water 
and  leave  until  boiling  hot,  then  throw 
in  twenty  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  25  pounds  best  stone  lime,  always 
being  sure  to  have  cold  water  at  hand 
in  case  it  begins  to  boil  over.  We  build 
a  good  fire  and  let  it  cook  until  a  dark 
bluish  color.  In  the  large  kettle  we 
simply  put  water  and  let  it  heat  to  about 
250  Fahrenheit.  Many  put  the  ingredients 
all  together  and  boil  that  way,  which  is 
all  right  if  one  has  enough  fire,  but  where 
the  wagon  is  drawing  out  all  the  time 
each  hatch  must  be  ready  when  the  wagon 
drives  up.  Dilute  the  mixture  when  ready 
with  water  and  strain  in  barrel.  Where 
power  sprayers  are  used  it  must  he  done 
on  a  larger  scale.  At  home  we  use  steam, 
but  at  our  neighbors’  (we  serve  quite  a 
number)  wc  do  not  always  have  steam 
handy.  I  have  never  seen  any  noticeable 


than,  Arkansas  Black  and  some  others 
sell  high  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  One  of  two  things  must  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  competition  ;  either  the  eastern 
grower  must  grow  a  higher  grade  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  put  them  up  in  better  shape,  or 
the  apples  from  this  section  will  capture 
the  trade  in  what  is  known  as  the  “fancy” 
stock,  and  that  is  the  business  that  pays 
us  best.  Consumption  of  apples  is  on  the 
increase,  hut  that  this  will  keep  pace  with 
the  increased  production  does  not  seem 
probable. 

The  irrigated  orchards  in  most  cases 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  small  growers, 
who  own  their  farms  and  do  a  good  share 
of  their  own  work.  This  is  best  for  the 
country  and  best  for  the  apple  business. 
Large  farms,  operated  with  hired  help, 
must  ever  be  worked  at  a  disadvantage. 
There  is  an  idea  in  the  East  that  irrigated 
fruit  is  not  as  good  in  quality  as  that 
grown  where  rainfall  is  the  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  and  as  a  consequence  that  our  fruits, 
however  fine  in  appearance,  can  never 
supplant  the  home-grown  product.  Bet¬ 
ter  not,  brethren,  lay  that  flattering  unc¬ 
tion  too  closely  to  your  hearts.  The  func- 


The  PERFECTION  SPRAYER  Sprays  Everything 

For  Trees  use  it  as  a  hand-pump.  For  Potatoes  and 
all  Vegetables  use  the  horse-power.  It  creates  a 
perfect  mist,  not  affected  hy  winds,  and  covers 
all  the  ground  and  plants. 

SIX  ROWS  AT  A  TIME.  No 

insect  life  escapes.  Oldest  and  best. 
Over  600  in  N.  Y.  State  alone.  For  full  particulars 
and  Catalogue,  address 

THOMAS  rE3?3?IjEn, 

Box  70   HIGHTSTQWN.  N.  J. 


_ _ gri 

with  a  Gaboon  hand 
broadcast  seed  sower  I 
than  six  men  can  sow  by 
hand.  5  acres  per  hour  is  a 
fair  average  for  the  Cahoon. 
and  the  seed  is  distributed 
evenly,  with  a  great  saving 
of  time. 

1  The  Cahoon  Hand 
Seed  Sower 

Is  a  practical  machine  for  any  size  farm- 
It  increases  the  farmers  profit  both  ways- 
in  better  crops  raised,  and 
time  and  seed  saved,  write, 
for  new  book  “Sowing  for 
Results”  and  60th  annlver- 1 
sary  Souvenir. 

Goodell  Co.  14BlalnSf.fUtrlm.N.H. 


BOILING  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  WASH. 


difference  between  steam  and  fire-cooked 
materials,  although  steam  is  much  the 
handier.  harry  vail. 

Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 

The  only  kind  of  fruit  growing  in  this 
section  of  the  United  States  that  is  likely 
to  come  into  competition  with  the  East  is 
the  apple.  Peaches  can  he  successfully 
grown  here  in  some  sections,  but  the  area 
suitable  for  this  fruit  is  very  much  limited- 
Some  of  our  peaches  may  he  sent  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  very  few  will  go  east  of  that 
point.  Pears  do  well  in  a  much  wider 
area,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  blight  has 
already  ruined  the  business  in  some  places, 
and  without  a  doubt  will  greatly  curtail 
the  pear  industry.  Prunes  some  time 
since  reached  the  limit  of  profitableness 
and  planting  ceased  to  a  large  extent. 
Prices  are  looking  up  by  reason  of  in¬ 
creased  consumption,  but  little  planting  is 
going  on. 

The  planting  of  apple  orchards  is  some¬ 
thing  enormous  in  the  Northwest.  The 
nurseries  are  taxed  to  supply  the  demand 
for  trees,  and  train  loads  of  trees  are- 
shipped  in  from  the  Middle  West  and  the 
far  East.  Several  things  have  stimulated 
the  apple  industry  in  this  section.  Good 
returns  have  been  received  on  well-kept 
orchards,  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands 
is  adding  millions  of  acres  of  land  where 
apples  grow  to  a  very  high  state  of  per¬ 
fection.  Then  land  speculators  are  spin¬ 
ning  exaggerated  yarns  about  the  profits 
of  apple  growing.  Many  people  believe 
these  yarns,  and  are  rushing  into  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Will  the  business  be  overdone?  It 
will,  so  far  as  home  consumption  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  our  apples  must  find  a  market 
in  Asia,  Alaska,  and  the  big  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  How  much  of  a  figure 
this  will  cut  with  the  growers  east  it  is 
hard  to  foretell.  Our  highest  grade  of 
Spitzenburg,  Newtown,  Winesap,  Jona¬ 


IRON  AGE « 

Tour-Row  Sprayer 


Most  practical,  rapid,  economical  sprayer. 
I  Protects  potatoes  and  other  crops  from  bugs 
land  blight.  Sprays  under  high  pressure. 

Write  for  new  1  907  Iron  Age  Book  that 
[describes  Potato  Planters. 

I  Cultivators.  Diggers, 

| complete  line  of  Farm 
land  Garden 
I  Tools. 

|  Bateman  Mfg.  Co- 
Box  102h  , 

Grenloch,  N.  J«  ir«B 

IKffHBHBWCBHBiHi  Foot  Bow 


THE  DEYO 

Power  Spraying  Outfit 

Complete  With  Mechanical 
Agitator. 


tion  of  water  is  to  put  the  elements  of 
fertility  into  the  available  form,  and  that 
it  will  do  whether  it  falls  out  of  the  clouds 
or  runs  along  in  a  ditch.  Then,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  experts  have  shown  that  our  arid 
lands  are  richer  in  plant  food  than  are 
the  soils  that  have  been  leached  hy  copious 
rains.  We  all  know  that  unleached  ashes 
are  richer  than  leached  ashes.  Then,  con¬ 
tinuous  sunshine,  such  as  we  have  in  the 
arid  regions,  enables  the  leaves  to  elabor¬ 
ate  the  crude  sap,  and  thus  store  up  food 
material  in  the  form  that  will  advance 
tree  growth  and  the  production  of  high- 
colored  fruit.  F.  WALDEN. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


Direct  From  Factory  to  You. 

Established  1880.  27  Years'  Experience. 

We  are  the  Originators  cf  the  30-Day 
Free  Trial  Plan. 


Eight  styles  of  CONCORDS  to  choose 
from,  $34.00  and  up. 


TOP  BUGGIES,  DRIVING  WAGONS  and  BIKE 
$34.00  and  up. 


Eighteen  styles  of  SPRING  WAGONS, 
$38.00  and  up. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co, 
Box  25,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Spraying  Made  Easy 

By  Using 

STAHL’S 

Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfits 

and  Prepared  Mixtures 

Save  your  trees,  vines  and  plants 

-  from  the  ravages  of  scale,  fungi 

and  worms  by  spraying,  and  thusinsure  an  increased 
yield,  lively  fanner,  gardener,  fruit  or  flower 
grower  should  write  at  once  for  our  free,  catalog, 
describing  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits,  and  con¬ 
taining  much  information  on  how  to  spray  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRATER  CO.,  Box  30.0,  (jniney.  III, 


ASPINWALL 
Potato  Machinery 


Great  improvements  for  1907— our 
latest  No.  3  Planter  plants  99  per  cent 
good;  sack  hopper  prevents  bridging 
or  clogging.  Our  line  includes  Cut¬ 
ters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers, 
Sorters— all  money  makers  and  labor 
savers.  Every  potato  grower  should 
write  for  catalog.  Sent  free  with  val¬ 
uable  booklet,  “Potato  Culture,’*  will 
be  worth  dollars  to  you.  Write  today. 

ASPINWALL,  MFG.  CO., 

262 Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Used  by  the  Largest  and  Most  Suc¬ 
cessful  Fruit  Growers. 

NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT 

Years  of  success  in  the  field  have  proven  them  the 
best.  Asktheuser.  AIR-COOLED  gasoline  engine. 
No  water  tank  or  pipe  in  the  way.  Engine  can  easily 
be  disconnected  from  pump  and  used  for  sawing 
wood,  grinding,  ensilage  cutting,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  for  Catalogue  5  on  Spraying. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO., Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Once  a  “Friend” 
always  a  Friend” 

This  is  the  latest  “Friend’, 
Nozzle.  No  horns,  no 
hooks.  Nothing  to  catch 
or  clog.  Does  the  work  of 
four,  yet  makes  the  finest 
mist  spray.  Our  way  of 
advertising  is  the  good  old 
"Quaker”  way,  i.  e.,  “Sat¬ 
isfied  Customers.”  Our 
pictorial  catalogue  free, 
showing  the  best  spraying 
machines,  hand  or  power. 
The  most  popular  Nozzle 
and  Shut-off,  etc.,  all  in  operation.  We  build  every 
part  instead  of  the  tinker  job  hy  others.  Our  engines 
spray,  saw,  milk,  churn,  pump,  cut  feed,  etc.,  etc. 


“FRIEND  ” 


MFD  CO 

GASFORT,  N.  Y. 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DliS  1  FORM 


Leggett’s  Dusters 

saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  Fall. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 

LEGGETT'S 

CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 


The  BEETHE 

Potato  Duster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts,  four  rows. 


The  JUMBO 

dusts  trees. 

Our  Spray  Calendar  gives  concise  information  regarding 
Dusters  and  Materials.  Mailed  on  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


.This  is  our  annual  special  horticultural 
number.  How  do  you  like  it? 

Wc  confess  a  great  pride  in  it.  From 
a  modest  enough  beginning  it  has  grown 
and  increased  from  year  to  year  until  it 
has  come  to  be  looked  for  by  horticul¬ 
tural  interests  as  one  of  the  features  of 
the  year.  Because  of  the  popularity  of 
this  annual  special,  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  at  cheap  imitations,  but 
no  efforts  have  been  made  to  approach  it 
in  the  wealth  of  its  editorial  matter,  nor 
in  the  quality  of  its  material  and  mechan¬ 
ical  execution.  The  advertising  patron¬ 
age,  which  has  been  incidental  to  this 
number,  is  the  controlling  factor  of  its 
imitations.  We  have  always  felt  that 
agricultural  interests  deserved  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  paper  that  would  do  justice 
to  the  importance  of  the  industry.  The 
production  of  this  paper  is  the  result  of 
cur  efforts  to  crystallize  that  idea  into 
practical  form.  If  it  makes  one  man  hold 
his  head  a  bit  higher  and  inspires  him  to 
more  pride  in  his  farm  life  than  he  had 
before  we  shall  feel  abundantly  paid  for 
our  extra  expense  and  work. 

We  told  you  so.  What?  Why,  that  the 
Jersey  cattle  case  would  he  investigated. 
Why,  we  have  been  getting  an  average 
of  501)  letters  a  day  from  all  parts  of  the 
Country  for  the  last  three  months.  These 
were,  of  course,  letters  for  the  most  part 
on  other  subjects,  but  the  sentiment  on 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  ea-sC  was  emphatic  and  ail 
in  one  direction.  Copies  of  letters  writ¬ 
ten  to  others  parties  who  opposed  the  in¬ 
vestigation  also  reached  us,  and  we  knew 
that  an  influence  of  this  kind  could  not 
be  resisted.  The  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  win  almost  any  fight  they  take  up  of 
a  public  nature.  Let  the  cause  be  a  just 
one,  and  all  pull  together  and  no  man  or 
measure  depending  on  popular  support 
can  resist  them. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Crescent  Poultry  Farm  ai  Des  Moines,  la., 
run  by  Frank  Foy?  Are  they  reliable?  it. 

This  man  buys  up  chickens  from  neigh¬ 
boring  farms,  and  sells  them.  We  under¬ 
stand  he  does  not  raise  any  himself;  if  so 
only  a  few.  We  would  not  run  advertis¬ 
ing  for  him,  nor  for  any  man  doing  a 
similar  business. 

In  the  Spring  of  1902  1  bought  from  Mer¬ 
rick  &  Adams,  of  Watervllle.  Maine.  200 
peach  trees  of  10  different  varieties,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest,  all  to  he  freestotie,  atul 
100  Stump-the- World,  making  800  iu  all, 
These  were  bought  direct  from  the  firm;  t lie 
trees  came  labeled  as  the  bill  Called  for. 
Last.  Spring  the  trees  blossomed  and  set 
peaches  in  all  the  rows  (the  200  were  set 
20  In  a  row)  hilt  in  these  200  there  were 
only  two  varieties,  both  ripening  the  last  of 
July,  and  all  gone  by.  the  loth  of  August, 
and'  both  clingstones.  The  100  Slump  proved 
to  Ik?  a  small  yellow,  woolly  clingstone,  ut¬ 
terly  worthless — so  poor  I  could  nol  give 
them  away.  These  ripened  in  August,  so  in¬ 
stead  of  having  fine  freestone  peaches-  for 
the  whole  season  t  have  only  two  clingstones 
that  were  ripe  and  gone  by  August  10.  I 
hftvia  written  the  company,  and  all  the  satis¬ 
faction  I  get  is  this :  The  trees  were  bought 
Of  a  reliable  firm  in  Rochester,  who  assures 
them  the  trees  were  all  true  to  label,  and  if 
they  were  not  the  last  year,  they  will  come 
the  rifjht  kind  the  next  year.  A  number  of 
letters  passed  between  us  before  closing  the 
bargain  and  I  expressly  stated  I  gave  them 
preference  over  other  firms  because  I  thought 
trees  grown  in  their  nurseries  would  Ir 
more  hardy,  but  they  never  wrote  me  but 
that  they  grew  their  own  trees.  T.  u.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

Further  correspondence  developed  the 
information  that  Mr.  Adams  of  the  above 
firm  has  since  died,  and  the  business  was 
discontinued;  but  Mr.  Merrick  of  that 
firm  is  also  the  leading  member  in  J.  Tv. 
Merrick  &  Co.,  a  nursery  house  of  'be 
same  place,  and  he  had  charge  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  order.  The  farmer  had  no  inti¬ 
mation  that  the  order  was  to  be  placed 
with  another  nursery.  In  his  order  he 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  Maine- 
grown  trees,  because  he  thought  they 
would  do  better  in  his  Rhode  Island  cli¬ 
mate.  In  the  Spring  he  wrote  to  forward 
trees  as  it  was  time  to  plant,  and  Mr. 
Merrick  wrote  him  that  it  was  not  time  to 
ship,  as  the  frost  was  yet  in  the  ground 
with  them.  The  farmer  cannot  see  how 
that  would  affect  trees  shipped  from 
Rochester,  though  it  implied  that  they 
were  to  come  from  the  Maine  grounds. 
We  must  confess  that  it  is  rather  new 
to  us  that  trees  that  do  not  hear  true  to 
name  first  year  will  do  so  the  next  year. 


It  is  true  that  the  first  year’s  fruit  may 
not  be  fully  developed  on  young  trees  the 
first  year  of  bearing;  but  to  expect  them 
wholly  to  change  their  character  and  iden¬ 
tity  the  second  year  is  just  a  hit  too  much. 
When  the  trees  were  received  they  were 
very  much  developed,  and  had  evidently 
been  shipped  direct  from  some  other  nur¬ 
sery.  The  invoice  was  not  forwarded 
until  called  for,  and  the  indication  is  that 
the  trees  came  either  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  from  some  southern  point.  It  may  not 
he  possible  for  every  nurseryman  to  have 
every  grade  and  kind  of  stock  required 
by  his  customers,  and  it  is  perfectly  le¬ 
gitimate  to  supply  the  stock  from  other 
sources,  but  if  the  purchaser  does  not 
have  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  source 
of  his  orders,  the  house  that  assumes  the 
order  certainly  should  be  responsible  for 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  goods.  It  is 
poor  satisfaction  to  he  told  after  two  or 
three  years’  care  of  trees  that  have  proved 
not  true  to  name  in  first  fruiting  that  the 
trees  were  bought  of  some  one  else,  who 
says  they  will  he  all  right  next  year, 
though  not  so  now.  If  the  grower  could 
afford  to  take  it  to  Court,  we  believe  the 
iltifseryitiau  could  be  held  responsible,  but 
it  wotild  cost  the  grower  more  than  it 
amounts  to,  and  lie  wisely  prefers  to 
pocket  his  loss.  The  jobber  evidently  fig 
tires  on  this,  There  may  be  little  profit 
iil  airing  a  grievance  of  this  kind  to  the 
individual  concerns)  but  it  til  ay  prove  of 
some  value  to  other  growers. 

it  blight  interest  Thb  It.  N.-Y.  to  know 
tilat  it  lias  I U-*?ti  the  medium  of  introducljlg 
the  first  manure  spreader  (Keinp-Burpeo)  to 
Australia.  Also  that  Carman  potatoes  are 
booming  here,  selling  for  £1  a  ton  more  than 
any  other  variety.  J.  'E.  c. 

Australia. 

Of  course  information  like  this  interests 
us.  We  are  sneaking  evepy  week  to  men 
not  only  in  every  State  and  Territory  in 
the  Union,  but  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  and  in  some  instances  to  royal 
families  of  foreign  countries.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  these  people  and  to  know 
that  they  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  service  to 
them,  but  after  all  it  is  the  native  farms 
and'  the  American  homes  that  we  are 
most  anxious  to  serve.  We  arc  glad  to 
know  that  the  Carman  potatoes  are  doing 
so  well  in  their  foreign  home.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  new  grape  will  be  equally  popu¬ 
lar.  These  will  he  going  out  now  short¬ 
ly.  The  lists  arc  being  made  up.  If  your 
renewal  is  in,  your  name  is  on  the  list, 
if  not,  you  should  get  it  there  at  once. 

J.  J-  D. 


WAGE 


(Improved  Robbins) 

^  Potato  Planter 

The  only  potato  planter  that  does  abso-1 
lutcly  perfect  work — no  misses  or  doubles. 

Write  for  the  .  new  1907  Iron  A  gel 
Book  describing  Jf  Potato  Sprayers,  Cul  l 
~  tivators.  Diggers,  and! 

ipther  Farm! 
and 
Garden 
...  Tools! 

v\Bateman  Mfy.  Co. 
Box  MSS'  , 
Ifirenlocs.N.J. 


r*s*  Lei  Us  Send  You  vS*i 

Our  Book. 

abont  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  inakeyou  a  lotof  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  beat.  More  than  one  and 
a  guarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88  ,  Quincy,  Ills. 


tatt>t  t  drilling 

Yf  £/  Li  Is  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  anv  kind  or  foil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  Wllh  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee. 


Don’t  You  Trade  in  New  York  ? 

Iluys  this 
S  t  e  e  1 
Frame 
Grind  Stone,  which 
sharpens  everything 
but  your  razors  and 
saws.  No  more  dull 
axes, scythes. sickles, 
hatchets,  mowers, 
hoes,  kitchen  knives, 
butcher  and  pocket 
knives.  This  g:ind 
stone  makes 
your  every  day 
work  a  pleasure 
bykeepingyour 
edged  tools  sh,rp.  The 
frame  is  all  steel;  journals 
fitted  with  ball  bearings 
mak'ng  it  the  easiest  run¬ 
ning  giind  stone  you  ever 
saw.  Your  boy  will  keep  all 
the  tools  about  the  place 
sharp.and  glad  of  the  chance 
it,  is  so  much  like  a  bicycle. 

Our  price  Includes  one  Dest  quality  grindstone, 
about, 20x2  Inches  and  everything  c.mplete, in¬ 
cluding  metal  scat,  drip  cup.  spatter  guard  and 
two  treadles.  Shipping  weight  90  lbs. 

Our  90  years  reputation  is  behind  it,  and  we 
guarantee  every  grind  sione  to  reach  you  safely, 
free  from  breakage  or  damage  of  any  kind. 

GET  OUR  BIG  NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  92,  and 
Save  Money  on  Everything  You  Buy. 

Our  new  700-j>aKt»  catalogue  given  prices  and  pictures  of  over 
7S, 000  tilings  that  tnost  families  need  for  use  or  comfort. 
This  tip*to»da<e  HnverN  (luide  enaldes  .you  to  buy  goods  In 
small  quantities  as  well  as  large  at.  Wholesale  Prices,  and  '-on- 
talus  a  larger  variety  of  labor-saving,  money-saving  articles 
Ilian  heretofore  slunvn  In  any  catalogue  ever  published.  You 
will  spend  hours  of  interest  over  Its  pages:  you  will  marvel  at 
the  wonderful  variety  nil  complete  in  one  big  book.  It 
makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  This  catalogue  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we 
w  ill  send  It  tu  you  post-paid  Free  of  Charge. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  IJst,  containing  100  valuable 
and  Useful  articles  given  away  free:  also  our  Grocery  List, 
showing  how  you  can  save  one-third  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

We  refer  by  permission  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  as  to 
OUr  absolute  responsibility. 

Buy  of  us  and  secure  best,  goods  at  lowest  prices:  prompt 
shipment,  low  Freight  and  Kxprea*  Bates  ami  a  SQUARE 
I)F,.\Ij  every  time. 

Wo  Guarantee  Satisfaction  or  rotund  your  money. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

19  Chatham  Square.  Established  1816.  New  York  City. 

The  Oiliest  Mali  Order  House  in  America. 


A  Cloth -Bound  Book 

Containing  432  Pages,  With  724  Illustrations. 
The  most  thorough  work  oil  the  subject,  of  either 
ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  OR  ARMS. 
Treatment  of  Stumps,  etc. 


Never  before  has  there  been  such  an  exhaustive  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Prothesis.  The  work  is  divided  into  40  chapters. 
Each  chapter  treats  an  important  subject  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  manner. 

A  Copy  will  be  Sent  Free  and  Postpaid  to 
any  one  who  has  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm. 

A. A. MARKS, 701  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Older  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
BoschertPross  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Have  You  Ever  Tried 

HAMMOND 

DAIRY 

FEED? 

IF  NOT, 

WHY  NOT? 

Your  Neighbor  Knows. 
Western  Grain  Products  Go. 

4  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Milwaukee  -  Wisconsin 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  1%  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal,  Mounted  or 
Stationary. 

BOTH  CIRCULAR  and  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFG.  GO., Rutland, Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  EH. 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 


have  back  of  them  G1  years  experience  in  plow 
building,  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest  draft, 
most  durable,  best  working  plows  made.  Our 
soft  centre  steel  mouldboards  tempered  by  our  special 
process  are  warranted  not  to  break  or  wear  out 
for  5  years.  Our  steel  beams 
and  malleable  standards  are 
warranted  for  a  lifetime. 


Our  No.  29 
STEEL  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE 
PLOW, illus¬ 
trated  here, 
works  equally 
well  on  level 
land  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  furrow  as  any  flat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent  in 
your  town  write  us  for  our  special  proposition 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
finest  line  of  Steel  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Planters,  Hillers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
etc.,  sold  in  the  East. 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON, 

20 to 40  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


u.  s. 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


WEARS  LONGEST 

as  well  as  skims  cleanest.  Time  has 
proved  the  simple,  strong  construction  of 
the  U.  S.  is  more  durable  than  any  other 
separator. 


Used 

Repairs 


14 

75 


Years 

Cents 


Fond  du  Lac,  \Vis.,  Nov.  8,  1906. 
To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

1  have  used  one  of  your  U.  S.  Sepa¬ 
rators  for  the  past  fourteen  years  and  it 
has  given  the  very  best  satisfaction.  I 
have  paid  ?5  cents  for  extras  since  get¬ 
ting  the  machine.  I  cannot  recommend 
the  U.  S.  too  highly.  J.  Balson. 

27  pictures  with  plain,  easy-to-under- 
stana  explanations  in  our  new  catalogue, 
make  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  U.S.  as  plain  as  though  the  machine 
was  before  you.  Let  us  send  you  a  free 
copy.  Just  write:  “Send  Construction 
Catalogue  No.  159”.  Write  today. 

Don’t  buy  a  Cream  Separator  before 
you  see  this  book. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Bellows  Palls,  Vt. 

eighteen  distributing  warehouses  centrally  located  in  the  United  States  ami  Canada 
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JAPANESE  MODE  OF  GRAFTING. 

We  have  received  from  J.  L.  Normand, 
Marksville,  La.,  well  known  as  the  breed¬ 
er  of  the  Carnegie  orange,  the  most 
successful  hybrid  between  the  common 
sweet  orange  and  Citrus  trifoliata,  the  in¬ 
teresting  specimen  of  cutting-graftage 
shown  below,  which  Mr.  Normand 
terms  Japanese  grafting.  The  scion  is 
incised  in  about  the  same  method  as  the 
stock  would  be  in  ordinary  splice-graft¬ 


ing,  the  sharpened  head  of  the  stock  fitted 
into  the  cut  in  the  side  of  the  scion,  the 
lower  end  of  which  extends  to  or  below 
the  level  of  the  roots  of  the  stock,  and  the 
union  well  covered  with  waxed  cloth  and 
thread.  .When  this  cutting-graft  is 
planted  the  free  lower  end  of  the  scion 
is  able  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  soil 
and  often  to  emit  roots  of  its  own,  at  the 
same  time  being  nourished  by  its  vital 
connection  with  the  stock.  The  cut  illus¬ 
trates  a  Japanese  graft  made  by  Mr.  Nor¬ 
mand  of  an  Oriental  walnut,  but  the  meth¬ 
od  may  be  applied  to  any  species,  and  is 
naturally  most  useful  with  varieties  that 
root  as  cuttings  with  difficulty  when 
planted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  cutting-graft  or  Japan  method  is 
in  particular  favor  in  Australia  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  apple  varieties  locally 
suitable  or  Northern  Spy  or  other  stocks 
resistant  to  Woolly  aphis  or  “American 
blight,”  as  it  is  there  called.  Long 
scions  of  Northern  Spy  are  grafted  in 
the  manner  shown  on  ordinary  apple 
seedling  stocks  and  carefully  planted,  tak¬ 
ing  especial  pains  to  firm  the  soil  about 
the  lower  end  of  the  scion,  which  gener¬ 
ally  throws  out  roots  of  its  own  after  it 
has  grown  a  year  or  two.  The  top  is 
then  budded  or  grafted  to  the  desired 
variety,  and  when  transplanted  from  the 
nursery  row  the  original  stock  is  en¬ 
tirely  cut  away,  leaving  the  tree  wholly 
on  Northern  Spy  or  other  resistant  roots. 

Hydrangea  Fails  to  Bloom. 

G.  L.  B.,  Elizabeth,  IV.  Va. — Will  someone 
tell  me  why  my  Hydrangea  does  not  bloom 
better?  It  is  about  nine  years  eld  and  is  in 
a  large  tub,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  has  not  bloomed  much,  although  it 
is  very  large. 

Ans, — Hydrangeas  felooin  altogether  on 


the  new  wood,  and  unless  the  growth  of 
the  previous  year  is  severely  cut  back 
each  season  the  flower  heads  will  be  few 
and  far  between.  The  nine-year  plant 
ought  to  bloom  profusely.  It  should  have 
a  good  resting  period  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  become  perfectly  dormant.  Just 
as  the  buds  start  in  the  Spring,  cut  back 
the  old  woody  growth  to  within  two  or 
three  buds  of  the  soil.  Give  your  plant 
good  treatment  and  expose  it  to  all  the 
light  and  sunshine  possible,  and  you  will 
probably  have  an  abundance  of  blooms 
during  midsummer.  Possibly  your  plant 
has  become  starved  or  root  bound,  al¬ 
though  you  say  it  is  in  a  large  tub.  In 
that  case  it  should  be  given  a  still  larger 
tub  or  box,  or  the  clumps  divided  by 
cutting  in  several  pieces,  which  may  be  re¬ 
planted  repeatedly  in  smaller  receptacles. 

Mildew  on  Roses. 

().  A.  ,1.,  Pocotnoke  City,  Md. — I  have  two 
Philadelphia  Rambler  roses  that  you  sent 
me  as  premiums  some  time  ago.  They  have 
both  made  fine  growth  and  bloomed  last 
Spring,  but  just  before  blooming  the  leaves 
become  full  of  something  that  looks  like 
road  dust  sprinkled  on  them  while  damp ; 
they  finally  dry  up  and  fall  off ;  the  blooms 
also  dry  up  and  fall  off  before  they  bloom 
out.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is, 
and  give  me  an  idea  what  to  do  to  prevent 
it? 

Ans. — The  dusty  appearance  of  Philadelphia 
Rambler  is  probably  caused  by  Rose  mildew, 
a  very  common  disease  attacking  about  all 
varieties  of  roses  in  wet  seasons.  The  best 
and  practically  the  only  treatment  is  to 
sprinkle  or  dust  the  foliage  with  powdered 
sulphur  while  wet  with  dew.  The  heat  of 
the  sun  will  partially  vaporize  the  sulphur 
and  cause  it  to  kill  out  the  mildew.  Appli¬ 
cations  should  be  very  thoroughly  made  and 
repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  When  mil¬ 
dew  has  once  made  its  appearance  it  i,s  not 
easy  to  get  entirely  rid  of  it  until  the  next 
season.  Though  a  troublesome  cornpla’nt, 
hindering  foliage  and  blooms,  it  does  not 
often  kill  the  plants. 


The  Largest  and  Best  Line  Manufactured. 

No.  8,  one  row,  for  one  horse. 

Eureka  Potato 
Planter1 

Plants  whole  or  cut  seed 
any  distance— any  depth— in 
any  soil.  With  or  without 
fertilizer.  Simply  construct¬ 
ed.  Light  in  draft.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

No.  10.  Two 
horse.  One 
lever  con¬ 
trols  and  op¬ 
erates  the 
discs  and 
plow  and 
throws  ma- 


A  Weeder 
A  Seeder 
A  Cultiva¬ 
tor 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grass,  also  many  kinds 
of  grain.  Every  farmer  should  have  one; 
so  says  the  noted  writer,  T.  B.  Terry,  of 
Hudson,  O. 

Try  our  BOUGH  ON  FLIES.  Sure  death 
Flies  and  all  Vermin.  Every  Gallon  Guaranteed. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y 


to 


MAGE 

Potato  Digger 


|Used  either  as  a  low-down  or  elevator 
digger.  Digs  early  and  later  crops 
without  bruising.  Lightest  in 
draft,  strongest,  most  durable. 

Write  for  the  new  1907  Iron 
Age  Book  describing  Potato^ 
Planters,Culti-  r 
vators,  Sprayers,! 
and  other  Farm  and 
Garden  Implements. 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  I02J  Grenloch,N.J.  '  jj 


PURE  Unleached  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

NATURE’S  PLANT  FOOD. 

The  best  Fertilizer  to  Build  up  the  Land.  You  get 
the  best  in  The  .Toynt  Brand.  Write  for  prices  to 

.JOHN  JOYJTT,  Ll/oknCW,  ONTARIO,  Canada, 


;4f  t*U 


HOW  TO  GROW  A  FRUIT  GARDEN 

Hero  Is  C.  A.  Green’s  plan  fora  fruit  garden,  which  can  he  made  smaller  or  larger 
as  desired.  Several  kinds  of  fruit  can  he  grown  in  each  of  the  rows  of  trees.  Several 
kinds  of  grapes  can  be  grown  in  one  row  of  grapes,  and  several  kinds  of  berries  in  one 
row  of  berry  plants  or  bushes.  It  is  simply  an  idea  which  I  desire  to  express  in  the  above 
engraving  as  to  the  laying  out  of  a  fruit  garden  so  that  it  can  be  cultivated  with  a  horse 
and  cultivator  same  as  a  field  of  corn  or  potatoes.  A  fruit  garden  of  the  size  illustrated 
should  yield  a  revenue  each  year  of  *500  or  more.  Can  you  imagine  any  addition  to 
the  farm  which  would  be  more  attractive  than  such  a  fruit  garden  as  this,  especially 
for  the  wife  and  children? 

Our  Mr.  C.A.  Green  is  often  asked  by  his  patrons  to  make  a  selection  of  fruit 
for  the  home  garden.  Below  he  offers  two  valuable  collections,  at  bargain 
prices,  to  introduce  our  trees,  plants  and  vines  into  new  sections. 


GREEN’S  GARDEN  COLLECTIONS. 


GREEN’S  COLLECTION  No. 

APPLE  TREES 

1  Wagener 
1  Northern  Spy 
1  Wealthy 

CHERRY  TREES 

1  Montmorency 
1  Black  Tartarian 
(i  Kansas  Black  Raspberries 
6  Columbian  Purple  Raspberries 
6  Cuthbert  Red  Raspberries 


1,  100  TREES  AND  PLANTS  ALL  FOR  S4.78. 


PLUM  TREES 

1  Burbank 
1  Lombard 

1  Shipper’s  Pride 

DWARF  PEAR  TREES 

2  Duchess 
1  Bartlett 

8  Eldorado  Blackberries 
1  Worden  Grape  Vine 


PEACH  TREES 

1  Elberta 
1  Early  Crawford 
1  Niagara 

PLANTS 

6  Red  Cross  Currants 

3  Downing  Gooseberries 

1  Chas.A.GreenGrapeVine(whito) 
50  Conover  Colossal  Asparagus 

4  Live  Forever  Rose  Bushes 


All  trees  and  plants  offered  in  the  above  collection  are  strictly  first-class,  packed  f.  o.  b.  here. 

IQO  Trees  and  Plants,  Green’s  Special  Bargain  Price,  All  For  $4.78 


Green’s  Collection 

APPLE  TREES 

1  Wealthy  1  Northern  Spy 

1  York  Imperial  1  Baldwin 
1  Wagener 


No.  2,  205  Trees  and  Plants 

PLUM  TREES 

1  Burbank  1  Abundance 

2  Lombard  1  Shipper’s  Pride 


All  For  $9.48. 

PEACH  TREES 

2  Elberta  1  Late  Crawford 

1  Niagara  1  Early  Crawford 


'fiwJMade  ' 

tfie&d Farrnilkj. 

cJtho 

Wch>  to  Propagate 
fhiitlirvsmlPhnts 

cJUio 

Fmi(  droning 

c 9th° 

JjartnUeslorVouhoidheasts 

Sy  Our  In  A  Crrrn. 


CHERRY  TREKS 

1  Early  Richmond 
1  Montmorency 
I  Black  Tartarian 
3  Concord  Grape  Vines 
3  Worden  Grape  Vines 


This  Hook  Freo  for  3  Names 


DWARF  PEAR  TREES 

2  Duchess 
2  Bartlett 
2  Wilder 

12  Kansas  Blackberries 
12  Columbian  Raspberries 
6  Live-Forever  Rose  Bushes 

All  trees  and  plants  offered  in  the  above  collection 
are  strictly  first-class,  packed  f.  o.  b.  hero 

205  Trees  and  Plants,  Green’s  Special  Bargain  Price,  All  For  S9.48 

Send  for  Green’s  Free  Fruit  Guide  and  Catalog,  also  sample  of  Green’s 
Big  Fruit  Magazine.  When  you  send  for  these  add  the  name  and 
address  of  three  fruit  growers  and  we  will  present  you  with  C.  A. 
Green’s  book,  telling  of  30  years  growing  fruit. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  500,  Rochester, N.Y. 


PLANTS 

12  Red  Cross  Currants 
12  Eldorado  Blackberries 
12  Cuthbert  Red  Raspbe’s 
3  Clias.  A.  Green  Grape 
Vines  (white) 

6  Downing  Gooseberries 
100  Conover  Colossal  As¬ 
paragus 


Pedigreed  Strawberry  Plants  Choice 

A  quart  to  the  plant  of  hig  red  berries.  Twenty  years’  experience 
growing  strawberries.  Booklet,  “  Strawberry  Culture,”  free. 

CHARLES  WILLEY,  -  -  East  Patchogue,  L.  I. 


OUR  POPULAR  COLLECTION  OF  FRUIT 

TREES  AND  PLANTS  PLANTS  FOR  $5.?4. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a  complete  selection.  We  have  done  your  thinking  for  you  and 
selected  varieties  from  earliest  to  latest  and  of  the  very  best.  This  is  a  suitable  quantity  for  a  good 
sized  Fruit  Garden,  and  has  been  selected  with  gieat  care:  Apple,  l’lum,  Pear,  Feacli,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Currants,  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Apricots,  etc.  Nothing  has  been  left  out,  the  selection  is  complete.  Our  free  catalog  describes  and  names 
them  all.  Send  for  it.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  122,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


“Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow.” 

Best  Varieties,  also  Raspberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots  and 
Seed  Potatoes  in  assortment.  All  stock  Warranted  “True  to  Name”  and  of  grade  represented. 
Descriptive  Catalog  witli  Cultural  Instructions  Free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


BARTLETT [ 
PEAR  TREES  ' 

E x  Ira  Fine,  2  Years.  L 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Roses,  Evergreens  and 
Herbaceous  Plants. 

NELSON  BOGUE, 
Agents  Wanted.  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Blackberries,  Currants, 

Choice  Gladiolus  Bulbs. 

CATALOG  FREE. 

M.  CRAWFORD  CO., 

Box  1005,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


To 

prove  they  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we’ll 
send  Four  Trees  3  yrs.  old  free  to  I 
property  owners.  Mailing  ex¬ 
pense  5c.  A  postal  will  bring 
them  and  our  catalog  with  64 
'  colored  plates.  Write  today. 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO.,  | 
Box  816,  Osage,  Iowa. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Start  your  orchard  now.  Fortunes  have 
been  made  by  it.  Start  right  by  planting  hardy 
well-cultured  stock  that  will  live  anywhere — 
guaranteed — materially  less  than  agents’  price. 
Ask  for  prices  on  1,000  lots.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Box  39,  Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Bargains  in  Surplus  at  10  cts.  each. 
*  All  first-class.  Fresh  dug.  No  cold 

storage.  38th  year.  80  page  catalog.  G.  C. . STONE’S 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  New  York. 


FRUITTREES 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  grade.  , 

$1.50  per  100  up 
FREIGHT  PAID 


Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Send  for  one  to-day. 

HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


C*TR  AWRPRRICQ  Some  200,000  strong,  well- 
A  I  nHfl  DLltnlLOi  rooted  plants,  No.  1  stock. 
^Thirty  varieties  of  the  best.  Must  be  sold  by  May 
20th.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue;  C.  W.  GRAHAM,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


Make  More  MONEY  on  Fruit 


Everyone  who  grows  fruit  should  be  interested 
in  getting  MORE  PROFIT  from  his  FRUIT  crops 


.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

a  handsomely  illustrated,  76-p.  monthly, 
of  fruit  growing,  gardening,  poul- 
raising,  on  a  large  or  small  scale.  Ev¬ 
ery  farmer  needs  it.  $1  a  year,  but  will  be 
sent  3  months  FREE  on  trial  if  you  will 
notify  us  to  stop  or  subscribe  after  trial. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  Box  115,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Hardy, Healthy  Trees 


'GROVERS 

Roses,  Vines,  Shrubs,  <fcc.  V.  crow 
Free  from  scale  and 
all  diseases.  Buy  direct  from 
grower.  A  complete  line. 
Wholesale  prices.  Illustrated 
rj  Catalog  of  Fruit  and  Orna 
"  mental  Nursery  Stock  free. 
Grover  Nursery  Go., 

71  Trust  Bldg., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Discussion  OF  POWER  SPRAYERS 

Many  different  types  of  power  spray¬ 
ers  are  now  on  the  market.  We  have 
steam,  carbonic  acid  gas,  gasoline,  com¬ 
pressed  air  and  traction  sprayers.  Trac¬ 
tion  sprayers  were  probably  the  first  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  power  sprayer  for  horti¬ 
cultural  purposes.  The  power  is  derived 
from  the  truck  wheels  upon  which  spray¬ 
ing  outfit  is  carried,  and  transmitted  by 
chain  spockets  and  pump  jack  to  pump. 
Under  certain  conditions  they  are  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  best  forms  of  power 
sprayers  for  potatoes,  beans,  strawberries, 
grapes  and  small  trees.  The  possibilities 
of  this  type  of  sprayer  where  large  num¬ 
bers  of  young  trees  are  to  be  sprayed  have 
been  generally  overlooked,  and  while  I 
would  not  consider  them  practical  where 
large  trees  were  to  be  sprayed  they  are 
worth  investigating  where  one  has  a  large 
number  of  peach  trees  under  four  years 
old,  or  pear,  apple  and  plum  under  10. 
Made  with  a  large  pressure  tank,  and  a 
suitable  arrangement  of  gears,  they  are 
all  right.  Some  of  this  type  have  a  pump 
handle  that  the  driver  can  use  if  there  is 
not  enough  liquid  pumped  in  driving 
from  tree  to  tree. 

The  steam  sprayer  came  next  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  gave  satisfaction,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  were  too  heavy  when  a 
boiler  of  suitable  water  capacity  was 
used.  One  of  the  best  rigs  of  this  type 
weighed  2,800  pounds,  without  water  in 
boiler  or  spray  material  in  tank.  Tt  was 
used  with  satisfactory  results  for  four 
years.  They  seldom  got  out  of  order  but 
required  constant  attention  as  to  fuel 
and  water  supply.  The  above  mentioned 
rig  was  displaced  two  years  ago  by  a 
gasoline  sprayer.  Gasoline  power  spray¬ 
ers  were  next  in  the  field  and  of  many 
different  makes  and  types;  the  first  few 
years  they  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
principally  with  batteries  and  the  im¬ 
proper  adjustment  of  gas  and  air.  They 
are  now  one  of  the  most  popular  types 
of  power  sprayers,  especially  where  a 
light  form  of  power  is  wanted  upon  the 
farm  for  other  purposes.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  the  steam  sprayer  in  being 
lighter  in  weight,  and  after  once  being 
started  running  along  with  practically  no 
attention  until  tank  of  spray  material  is 
applied.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  different  makes,  and  the 
assembling  together  of  pump  and  engine 
that  makes  for  individuality,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  point  with  pride  to  what  they 
consider  vital  points  in  the  construction  of 
their  spray  rigs.  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
sprayers  and  the  compressed  air  sprayers 
were  put  on  the  market  about  the  same 
time.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  sprayers  use  for 
power  a  tube  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas , 
the  spray  tank  is  of  steel  made  to  stand 
a  high  pressure.  The  tank  is  filled  with 
spray  material,  and  then  the  opening 
through  which  tank  is  filled  is  tightly 
closed  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  slowly 
turned  in,  forcing  out  the  spray  material 
at  any  desired  pressure.  They  have  been 
satisfactory  in  operation,  but  it  is  claimed 
by  some  that  the  expense  of  power  is 
high,  but  one  has  an  almost  unlimited 
amount  of  pressure  and  no  pump  trou¬ 
bles;  he  also  has  no  light  power  to  run 
churn,  fanning  mill,  grindstone  or  wash¬ 
ing  machine. 

The  compressed  air  sprayers  are  of  two 
types,  one  with  an  air  compressor  on  the 
wagon  run  by  gasoline  engine  and  blow¬ 
ing  both  the  spray  material  and  air  to¬ 
gether  from  the  nozzle,  producing  a  fine 
penetrating  fog,  but  I  have  yet  to  see 
a  practical  working  outfit  of  this  type. 
They  .have  been  too  heavy  and  bulky  for 
practical  purposes.  The  other  type  of 
compressed  air  sprayer  consists  of  two 
steel  tanks  side  by  side,  one  filled  with 
spray  material,  the  other  with  com¬ 
pressed  air,  the  air  being  compressed  to 
twice  the  lowest  desired  spraying  pres¬ 
sure,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  to  force  out  the  spray 
material  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  This 
has  the  advantage  over  the  other  type  of 
compressed  air  sprayer,  in  that  a  station¬ 


ary  compressor  is  used,  and  the  air  pres¬ 
sure  pumped  up,  while  the  other  tank  is 
being  filled  with  spray  material  and  there¬ 
fore  gets  rid  of  carrying  the  weight  of 
air  compressor  and  engine  to  run  it.  In 
going  in  and  out  among  the  orchardists 
of  western  New  York  one  sees  five  power 
sprayers  run  by  gasoline  to  one  power 
sprayer  of  any  other  type.  All  power  rigs 
put  out  at  present  time  have  mechanical 
agitators  that  keep  spray  material  well 
stirred  up,  and  many  of  the  commercial 
growers  of  western  New  York  would  not 
think  of  going  back  to  the  old  hand  pump. 

_  B.  n.  v.  B. 

Pruning  Apple  Trees. 

N.  P.  T.,  Crossville,  ///.—On  page  f>8  Grant 
Hi tchings  says  prune  an  apple  tree  when 
planting  and  prune  no  more  for  six  years. 
I  have  an  orchard  three  years  old ;  it  has 
been  pruned  severely  both  years,  in  order 
to  keep  the  trees  near  the  ground,  but  I 
want  fruit  as  soon  as  possible. 

Axs. — In  this  case  it  will  depend  on  how  the 
shape  of  the  bond  has  been  changed  by  prun¬ 
ing.  We  prune  as  little  as  possible — simply 
taking  out  the  limbs  which  start  to  grow 
inside,  We  feel  sure  that  this  hastens  fruit¬ 
ing.  We  should  let  those  trees  alone  except 
for  clipping  the  inside  limbs. 

Stock  For  Pear  Trees. 

J.  Y.  C.,  No  Address. — What  is  the  bes< 
stock  for  pear  trees,  Kleffer  seedlings  or 
French  pear?  Can  pears  be  grafted  on  apple 

StOCkS?  r 

Axs. — Many  trials  have  shown  that  French 
pear  seedlings  make  altogether  the  best  stocks 
for  grafting.  Kleffer  and  other  Oriental  vari¬ 
eties  have  naturally  a  scanty  root  system, 
and  do  not  make  quick-growing  and  vigor¬ 
ous  stocks.  Nurserymen  do  not  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  use  them,  though  a  few  amateurs, 
who  are  willing  to  wait  longer  than  ordi¬ 
nary  for  their  grafted  trees  to  come  iuto 
bearing,  claim  fair  success  with  Kleffer  stock. 
The  pear  lias  never  been  successfully  grafted 

on  apple.  Occasionally  unions  will  be  formed 
but  are  never  permanent,  the  scions  grafted 
separating  and  dying  in  a  season  or  two 

ARE  YOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  Trees  now, 
while  the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  but 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  can  be  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 


rr*c  SMALL 
ffb  FRUITS 


I  will  send  free  3  splendid  Blackberry 
plants  post-paid  to  introduce  ana 
prove  my  stock  the  finest  grown. 
Many  or  my  customers  realize 

$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

My  handsome,  new  oatalog  of  small  fruits,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  farm  and  garden  seeds  and 
general  nursery  stook  sent  free.  Get  It — write  to*day. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


Strawberry  Plants  Kt 

are  the  kind  we  grow  iri  Kansas.  The  quality  of  our 
plants  is  unsui  passed.  Our  plants  are  always  grown 
on  new  fields  and  we  take  special  pains  to  see  that 
they  are  true  to  name.  We  also  grow  other  small 
fruit  plants  Including  asparagus,  rhubarb,  etc.  Our 
catalog  isditterentfrom  any  you  everread.  Itlsfree. 

F.  W.  DIXON,  -  Holton,  Kansas. 


KNOW  APPLES 


m 


_  .  _ _ _  ug  or¬ 

chards.  Consequently  I 
know  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  your  soil 
and  climate.  My  stock  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  money-mak¬ 
ers— fancy  and  common  va¬ 
rieties.  They  are  well- 
grown,  carefully  packed, 
fully  guaranteed.  1  pay  freight. 

_ catalog  of  ornamental  and  fruit 

trees,  shrubs, etc.  C.A.Maxson,  Mgr.Michigan 
Nursery  &  Orchard  Co., Kalamazoo,  Mich, 


STRAWBERRIES 


• 

'  —  -  red  and  luscious 

are  grown  from 
ALLEN'S  choice 
vigorous  strawberry 
plants.  None  better.* 
Good  Luck,  Chesa¬ 
peake,  Virginia  and 
i  Cardinal,  new  Glen  t- 
'Mary,  Haverland,  » 
Dunlap,  Marshall,  fj' 
Klondyke,  Gandy, 
Tiubnck,  Climax,  and  all 
*  best  standard  sorts,  90  varieties. 
rPriees  right.  DEWBERRIES,  f 
Austins,  Lucretia,  and  Premo.  1  have  big 
stock  and  they  are  tine.  AIbo  Raspberry,  Cur¬ 
rant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grape 
vines.  In  SEEDS  1  have  the  leading  varie-  f 
ties  for  Hold  and  garden.  My  1907  supply  of  ' 
Reas,  Beaus,  Watermelon,  Cantaloupe,  and 
|  Cucumber  Becds  Is  very  choice.  Millions 
I  of  vegetable  plants  In  season.  My  60  page 
Catalogue  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good 
I  things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where  to 
(.get  them.  IT'S  FREE.  Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  postal  to-day  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Salisbury,  Maryland 


TICees 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Varied 
Collections  In  America. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  witli  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Itose 
SNOW  QUEEN  (FRAU  KARL  DKUSCllKI) 
mailed  FREE  on  request. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu¬ 
able  Information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH& POTTER  CO., 
Loslla,  Michigan. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

STRAWBERRIES  from  August  to  November 

Try  PAN-AMERICAN  and  AUTUMN.  Fall  bearers, 
sure.  Circulars  free.  Plants  for  sale  by 

SAMUEL  COOPER,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  anil  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


FOR 

YOU 


ASK 
FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 


FREE 

BOOK 


K 


YOU 
NEED 
THIS  BOO 


The  best  book  on  strawberry 

CULTURE  ever  written,  because  it  explains  overy 
detail  of  the  work  from  tho  time  plants  are  set  out  until 
the  berries  are  picked,  and  tells  how  to  prepare  the  plants 
for  a  big  second  crop.  1 25  Pictures  of  strawborrioa 
and  strawberry  fields.  This  book  is  worth  Its  weight  In 
gold.  If  wo  know  your  address,  would  mail  you  ono  Free. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box,  480  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


NIGHT’S 

FRUIT  PLANTS 


Do  you  want  the  boat 
northern  grown  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry 
Black  l>erry ,  Currant 
ami  Grape  VINES 


WE  HAVE  THEM 


at  a  reasonable  price.  Wo  guarantee  our  plants  to  reach  you  In 
line  growing  condition  and  true  to  name.  We  have  had  30  years' 
experience  and  ship  plants  to  every  State.  Our  32-page  Catalog 
is  valuable  to  any  fruit  grower.  Send  for  it. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON.  Sawyer,  Mich. 


>  BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  plants 
of  the  new  “Oswego”  strawberry 
and  50  other  best  new  and  old 
varieties.  Also  the  “Plum 
Farmer”  raspberry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries. 
Blackberries  and  other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.  23  years  experience. 
Highest  awards  at  World’s  Fair.  We 
invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 
1,  J.  Farmer,  Box  720,  Pulaski,  N,  Y. 


mpiDV  DA  IIRI  CD  an  everblooming,  perfectly  hardy  rose,  a 
DMBI  nHIllDlaCn)  sturdy,  erect  little  bush,  growing  two  feot 
high,  literally  covered  with  large  clusters  of  crimson  blossoms  tlio  entire  season. 
Mull  size.  I  Oc,  it  for  Si&c.  Send  for  it.  It  will  please  you.  We  grow  everything 
of  the  best  for  Orchard,  Vlneyurd,  Lawn,  Park,  street.  Garden  and  Green¬ 
house.  Rarest  new,  choicest  old.  Wo  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  Seeds,  Plants, 
Vines,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Etc.,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  An  elegant  1 68-Page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  and 
see  wliat  values  wo  give  for  a  little  money.  Many  choice  sets  cheap.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you  money.  63  years,  44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  C0.f  Box  460t  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT 

THEY  REPRESENT  PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST.  EXTRA  FINE  STOCK  FOR  SPRING 
shipment,  grown  where  the  soil  and  climate  produces  the  hardiest  and  best  trees 
in  the  world.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment  ;  also  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberry  Plants,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
Plants.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  highest  indorsement.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  getting  our  catalogue,  our  prices  are  right  and  stock  the  best.  Write  today. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  CO.,  -  -  Confluence,  Penna. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 
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100,000  Berry  Plants 

NOW  READY 

Burbank’s  Phenomenals 
Red  Logans 
Mammoth  Blackberry 
and  Other  Varieties 

Catalogue  Now  Ready 

A.  Mitting 

17  to  23  Kennan  St.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
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SWEET  CHESTNUT  TREE 


To  set  this  valuable  “Blizzard  Belt”  Chestnut  quickly  introduced 
and  at  same  time  grain  new  friends,  we  offer  to  send  a  Hardy 
Sweet  Chestnut  tree  1  year  old,  entirely  Free  to  a  limited 
number  of  property  owners  not  already  our  customers. 
Mailing  expense  Sets  which  send  or  not  as  you  please.  A 
postal  will  bring  the  tree.  Our  Catalog  containing  64 
colored  plates  of  our  “Blizzard  Belt”  Fruits,  Orna¬ 
mentals,  Evergreens,  etc.,  and  a  mine  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  fruit-growers  is  free.  Write  today. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Company,  Box  816.  Osage,  Iowa. 
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CORN  PICKERS.\ 

The  Hope  Farm  man  mentioned  the 
western  plan  of  picking  corn.  Wagons  are 
driven  through  the  field  and  men  pass 
along  with  it  snapping  off  the  ears  and 
throwing  them  into  the  wagon.  Cattle 
follow  and  eat  the  stalks.  Estimates  are 
made  that  no, 000, 000  acres  are  harvested 
in  this  way  every  year.  Tt  is  a  cold  and 
disagreeable  job,  and  a  machine  lias  been 
invented  to  do  the  work.  A  picture  of  it 
is  shown  lielow,  taken  from  a  pam¬ 
phlet  issiied  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  machine  runs  astride 
of  the  row.  The  upper  part  of  the  stalk 
is  broken  or  cut  off,  the  ear  separated, 
husked  and  sent  out  through  the  elevator 
and  the  stalk  dropped  behind.  A  wagon 


crop.  Then  if  they  started  to  crack, 
market  them  at  once.  e.  c.  gillett. 

New  York. 

I  have  been  troubled  to  some  extent 
with  my  cabbage  bursting,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  it  was  caused  by  anything  more 
than  being  planted  on  very  rich  and  heav¬ 
ily  manured  ground.  I  attribute  the  burst¬ 
ing  somewhat  to  excessive  rain,  at  least 
I  always  found  that  just  after  a  heavy 
rain  I  could  almost  hear  the  heads  pop¬ 
ping  open.  As  to  some  varieties  bursting 
worse  than  others,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  that.  My  notion  is  that  when 
the  head  of  any  kind  is  matured,  and  is 
subject  to  the  above  conditions  they  will 
burst  more  or  less.  As  to  prevention,  I 
have  never  found  any  method  of  prevent¬ 


A  CORN  PICKER  AND  HUSKER. 


runs  beside  to  catch  the  ears  as  they  are 
dropped.  Four  good  horses  are  required 
to  pull  this  machine  while  the  husking 
rollers  are  at  work.  A  picker  is  said  to 
work  over  seven  or  more  acres  a  day. 
Figures  given  in  the  pamphlet  show  that 
the  cost  of  picking  with  the  machine  is  a 
little  less  than  when  the  work  is  done  by 
hand.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  yet  perfect. 


WHY  DOES  CABBAGE  CRACK? 

A  reader  in  Nebraska  is  troubled  with  cab¬ 
bage  cracking  or  splitting  when  the  heads 
fill.  What  causes  it  and  how  can  it  be  pre¬ 
vented  ? 

All  of  the  hard-heading  late  cabbages 
are  liable  to  crack  or  burst  open  as  they 
approach  maturity.  If  the  plants  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  growing  after  a  hard 
head  is  formed  there  ij  apt  to  be  trouble. 
Heavy  feeding  aggravates  the  tendency  to 
burst.  I  have  never  observed  any  very 
marked  difference  between  varieties  in  this 
respect,  but  have  thought  that  Flat  Dutch 
bursts  less  than  Drumhead,  Danish  Ball 
Head,  bottler's  Brunswick  and  other  late 
sorts.  Flat  Dutch  I  understand,  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  late  sorts  for  that 
part  of  the  country.  Two  things  can  be 
done.  Plant  the  cabbage  seeds  so  that 
the  heads  will  mature  at  just  the  right 
time  for  marketing,  and  so  that  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  leaving  them  in  the 
field  after  they  are  ready  to  cut;  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  roots  may  be  started. 
This  is  an  old  garden  method  which  may 
be  used  to  advantage  when  cabbages  have 
formed  a  head  and  show  signs  of  burst¬ 
ing,  and  an  over-stocked  markc'  makes  it 
not  expedient  to  cut  them  for  a  week  or 
so.  Pull  or  push  the  head  over  to  one 
side  so  as  to  break  some  of  the  roots. 
This  will  keep  the  heads  from  bursting 
for  two  weeks  or  more.  s.  w.  fi.etcher. 

Michigan. 

My  experience  was  that  when  all  the 
conditions  were  right  for  it,  it  was  quite 
sure  to  come.  A  rich  soil,  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  a  wet  season,  conditions  that 
will  insure  a  large  growth  and  a  big  crop' 
will  always  cause  more  or  less  cracking 
of  the  heads  On  rich  soil  and  in  a  wet 
season,  I  would  do  less  cultivation.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  fertilizer  with  little  or  no  nitro¬ 
gen  would  aid,  and  yet  the  fertilizing  is 
done  long  before  it  is  possible  to  know 
what  the  weather  conditions  will  be.  My 
practice  used  to  be  to  give  them  a  rich 
soil  and  thorough  cultivation,  and  hope 
for  sufficient  moisture  to  make  a  big 


ing  it  to  any  great  degree,  although  I  have 
gone  over  my  patch  and  loosened  the 
roots  by  catching  hold  of  the  heads  and 
lifting  upward.  This  stops  the  growth  to 
some  extent,  and  I  think  I  have  derived 
some  benefit  this  way,  and  also  by  lean¬ 
ing  the  head  away  from  the  sun,  i.  e.,  turn 
it  so  that  the  smooth  part  or  top  is  not 
exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  H.  b.  brubeck. 

Indiana.  _ 

Seeding  a  Meadow  in  Spring. 

I.  G.  If.,  Bullville,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  very 
nice  meadow  of  about  40  acres  that  is  getting 
quite  wild,  and  there  was  a  time  that  it  cut 
first-class  hay.  I  thought  next  Spring  1  would 
run  a  disk  harrow  over  a  portion  of  it,  and 
sow  Timothy  and  Red-top,  and  top-dress  at 
the  same  time  with  nitrate  of  soda,  about  at 
the  rate  of  100  pounds  to  the  acre.  Do  you 
think  I  would  better  wait  until  Fall  before 
doing  it?  The  meadow  is  quite  low,  and  it 
requires  considerable  ditching,  which  I  have 
done,  but  it  still  keeps  wild.  The  soil  is 
stony  clay. 

Ans. — We  have  had  poor  success  in 
trying  to  seed  in  the  Spring  in  such  a 
sod.  The  old  grass  comes  in  and  takes 
possession  unless  it  is  killed  out.  The 
disk  will  not  do  this  in  Spring.  With 
us  such  land  usually  responds  to  lime. 
Very  likely  it  is  too  sour.  We  should 
use  1,600  pounds  or  more  of  lime  to  the 
acre  and  tty  the  nitrate  of  soda  with  it 
on  part  of  the  field  at  least.  There  is  a 
good  chance  that  this  rule  makes  the 
meadows  profitable.  If  not,  we  would 
work  it  up  thoroughly  after  haying  and 
seed  in  August  or  September. 


IRON  AGE .. 

No.  80  Pivot  Wheel 

m-  Riding  Cultivator 


Specially  adapted  for  potato  culture. 

Qui,  kly  adjusted  to  cultivate  anyl 
crops  in  rows  of  any  width — 28  to  48 1 
inches.  Operated  in  ny  soil.  P 

Our  new  1  POT  I 
J  Iron  Age  Book  I 
describes  Potato  I 
Planter,  Sprayers, [ 
Digger  and  complete  line  | 
of  Farm  and  Garden  [ 
Tools. 

iBateman  Mfg.  Co.  | 
Box  long  , 
Grenloch,  N.  J.  | 

FERTILIZER 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 


at  Small  Cost  with 

’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone  Cut¬ 
ters.  hand  and  power,  for  the  poul- 
trymen:  Farm  Fee.d  Mills,  Gra¬ 
ham  Flour  Rand  Mills,  Grit  and 
Shell  Mills.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  BROS,,  Sole  Mfrs„ 
Dept,  D,  Easton,  Pa, 
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HOW  §1961°  PROFIT 

Was  Made  by  L.  P.  Adams,  Howard,  Kan. : 

My  stallion  got  kicked  on  hock  and  it  enlarged.  Every¬ 
one  said  lie  was  mined.  You  advised  me  to  use  ABSORBINE,  I 
got  two  bottles  and  to-day  you  can't  tell  which  leg  was  hurt.  It 
made  me  41UJ.U0  per  bottle.  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  advice. 
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LAMENESS-BRU  IS  ES-S  TRAIN  S-SWELL'NCS 

Inflammation  in  the  Muscles,  Joints,  Ligaments,  Skin  or  Tissues  respond 
quickly  to  the  soothing  and  sedative  qualities  of 

Pain  is  relieved  promptly,  the  circulation  restored 
and  a  normal  condition  produced  in  a  few  hours. 
Absorbine  dissolves  and  removes  Bog  Spavin, 
„  .  .  Thoroughpin.Wind  Puffs,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boils 

and  any  similar  blemish  without  blistering,  removing  the  hair  or  laying  the 
horse  up.  I  also  put  up  Absorbine  Jr„  for  mankind.  It  will  remove  any  Soft 
Bunch  or  Inflammation,  Varicose  Veins, Varicocele,  Tumors,  Boils,  Scrofula, 
Bunches, Bunions  .allay  pain.healoldsores.remove  deposits  left  by  rheumatism 

Quines  for  pamphlets  or  information  given  careful  attention.  Absorbine  is  generally 


ABSORBINE. 


carried  in  stock  by  regular  dealers  or  will  be  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  upon  receiptof  price. 
Absorbine  $  2;  Absorbine  Jr.,  for  in&nkind,  $ 1  per  bottle  delivered.  Write  me.  1  can  help  you  out* 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

 it 
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JVOTIGE  TO  FARMERS 

Hotel  &r"  Railroad  News  Co., 47  Arch  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1907. 
Balm-Elixir  Corporation ,  Sanbornville,  N.  H. 

Gentlemen:  —  U'hen  /  placed  my  order  for  BALM-ELIXIR  with  your  Mr.  Standish  he  asked  tne  if  I 
would  personally  watch  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  tt,  and  write  to  you  at  headquarters  what  my 
opinion  was  in  regard  to  its  merits.  I  have  this  to  say,  /  am  more  than  pleased  with  it,  we  have  about  150 
horses  in  our  stable  and  have  used  various  remedies  but  find  that  BALM-ELIXIR  is  far  superior  to  anything 
we  have  ever  tried;  we  have  obtained  the  best  results  in  a  very  short  time. 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  R.  Vandemarker.  Supt  of  Stable* 

If  you  can  not  get  Ralin-Klixir  Of  your  dealer  send  60  cents  for  bottle  by  mail  to 
BALM-ELIXIR  CORPORATION  ....  Sanbornville,  New  Hampshire. 

A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  11s  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 

30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  ‘‘(’4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER- ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Bolton. 

40  Dearborn  St*,  Chicago.  234  Craig  8t.,  We»t,  Montreal,  P.  O* 

40  Morth  7th  8t«,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sjdnej,  N.  S.  YY. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


THE  SIGN 
OF  A  PERFECT  ROOF 

Discriminating  people  will  find  in  Ru- 
beroid  Red  Roofing  a  lasting  weather¬ 
proof,  fire-resisting  covering  combined 
with  a  lasting  beauty. 

THE  ONLY  PERMANENT  ROOFING 
WITH  A  PERMANENT  COLOR 
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The  well  known  qualities  of  Ruberoid 
Roofing  serve  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  summer  and  the 
cold  of  the  winter,  while  its  deep  red  hue  lends  a  touch  of  color  to 
the  surroundings.  Suitable  for  all  buildings.  Color  guaranteed  for 
five  years.  /  .  \ 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Sole  Manufacturers 

General  Offices  lOO  William  Street  New  York 
Branches  :  Chicago  Cincinnati  St.  Loui»  Kansas  City  Atlanta  Bostoh 


Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate 


ROOFS 


positively  will  not  wear  out.  rust,  decay, 
crack,  warp,  tear  or  require  constant  attention  like  all  other  roofings 
because  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Roofing  Slate  is  nature’s  "own  product- not 
man-made.  It  is  solid  rock-  quarried  200  feet  below  tlie  earth’s  surface — 


split  into  convenient  form  for  laying  and  without  any  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing  is  then  suitable  for  the  roof. 


Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs  absolutely  last 

forever.  On  account  of  being-  solid  rock,  they  are  spark  and  fire  proof. 
Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure  cistern  water.  Don’t  require 
painting  and  coating  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old.  First  cost — only  a 
more  than  short  lived  roofings.  Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question 
for  all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  good  money  "for  poor  roofing. 

WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “ROOFS.”.  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 
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EARLY  MATURING  APPLES. 

If  you  were  40  years  old.  with  no  children, 
and  caring  little  for  posterity,  what  varieties 
of  apples  would  you  plant  so  as  to  get  most 
out  of  them  early? 

In  planting  a  commercial  orchard  1 
should  use  the  following  varieties  whether 
I  was  25  years  old  or  75.  believing  the 
yearly  gain  in  value  of  such  an  orchard 


A  LOAD  OF  CASSAVA.  Fio.  88. 


to  more  than  offset  the  gain  of  an  or¬ 
chard  of  all  early  bearing  varieties.  For 
permanent  trees,  which  should  he  alter¬ 
nate  in  the  rows,  would  advise  Nor  hern 
Spy  for  central  New  York.  Baldwin  for 
western  New  York.  For  remainder  of 
trees  the  following  list  are  profitable 
and  also  early  bearers:  Oldenburg, 
Wealthy,  Twenty  Ounce,  Hubbardston, 
McIntosh  and  Wagener. 

GRANT  G.  IIlTCHINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  would  say  plant  some  early  apple, 
Alexander,  Maiden  Blush,  Detroit  Red, 
or  Stump  for  most  of  the  orchard,  and 
Hubbardston  and  McIntosh  for  later. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  clark  allis. 

God  have  mercy  on  the  man  who  cares 
little  or  nothing  for  posterity.  I  did  not 
suppose  we  had  such  a  one  in  western 
New  York,  but  to  answer  your  questions 
I  should  say  plant  Ben  Davis  or  North¬ 
western  Greening  as  stock  to  top-graft 
such  varieties  as  Alexander,  Gravenstein, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
and  a  fair  quantity  of  that  royal  money 
maker,  R.  I.  Greening.  Understand  that 
these  varieties  require  thorough  culture 
and  high  fertilization,  and  of  course  com¬ 
plete  spraying.  s.  w.  wadhams. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  GOOD  BUSHEL  CRATE. 

The  desirable  features  of  a  crate  for 
holding  or  storing  potatoes,  apples  or 
other  produce  are  lightness,  strength,  com¬ 
pactness  and  convenience  in  handling.  If 
these  points  be  combined  in  a  style  or 
form  of  package  that  will  enable  us  to 
store  them  away  economically  when  empty 
— in  the  least  possible  space — we  have 
pretty  nearly  the  ideal  crate.  Personally 


I  do  not  care  for  a  “folding”  crate.  The 
number  of  parts  and  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  are  increased,  and  one  is  likely 
to  find  himself  unwittingly  infringing  on 
some  one’s  “patent.”  Besides,  the  folding 
feature  is  of  no  great  advantage  to  the 
busy  man,  who  has  use  for  the  crates 
nearly  the  whole  year  round.  A  style  of 
crates  that  anyone  can  build,  and  which 
may  be  stored  away,  three  crates  in  the 
space  of  two,  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  the  most  exacting.  We  are  using 
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such  crates  at  the  experiment  station,  and 
they  give  excellent  service  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  hold  a  full,  rounded  bushel, 
level  full,  and  permit  of  a  cover  being 
nailed  on,  or  of  being  racked  up,  one  upon 
another,  without  crushing  or  bruising  the 
contents.  The  cubic  contents  of  such 
crates,  dimensions  for  making  which  are 
given  below,  are  about  2,700  cubic  inches, 
while  2, OSS  cubic  inches  constitute  a  legal 
or  U.  S.  rounded  bushel. 

The  crates  are  made  entirely  of  light 
strips  of  wood — no  sol  d  ends,  sides  or 
bottoms  being  used.  Material,  exact  meas¬ 
ure:  Uprights  or  corner  posts — length, 
1214  inches;  width,  2  inches;  thickness, 
y2  inch.  Ends,  13 %  inches  by  2  by  % 
inch.  Sides  and  bottom,  16%  niches  by 
2  by  %  inch. 

This  makes  a  crate  16j/6  inches  long, 
13%  inches  wide  and  12%  inches  high, 
outside  measure,  and  the  pieces  are  as¬ 
sembled  as  I  have  shown  in  a  diagram 
presented  herewith.  These  crates  can  be 
“nested” — three  in  the  space  of  two. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

PACKING  PLANTS  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

In  packing  strawberry  plants  we  use  a 
light  crate  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  a 
solid  bottom  and  a  solid  top,  with  sides 
slatted.  Use  about  two-inch  slats  and 
about  one  and  a  half  inch  space  between 
the  slats.  The  plants  are  packed  top  both 
ways,  with  roots  in  the  middle,  and  a  layer 
of  damp  moss  between  each  layer  of 
plants.  During  the  Winter  months  and 
up  to  about  the  middle  of  March  plants 
packed  in  this  way  will  keep  for  from 
three  to  six  weeks;  later,  after  the  top 
begins  to  grow,  the  time  that  they  will 
keep  is  considerably  shortened,  until  late 
in  April,  when  it  is  pretty  hard  to  have 
them  keep  in  good  condition  over  a  week. 
As  the  top  begins  to  grow  great  care  has 
to  be  exercised  to  pack  them  in  a  manner 
to  prevent  heating,  and  where  the  tops  are 
very  long  it  is  much  better  to  trim  most 
of  them  off,  although  some  customers  ob¬ 
ject  to  this.  It  is  decidedly  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  be  done,  inasmuch  as  it 
saves  in  express  charges  and  helps  the 
plants  to  live.  In  vegetable  plants  it  is  our 
plan  to  tie  about  25  in  a  bunch.  Put  a 
handful  of  damp  moss  around  the  roots, 
wrap  this  in  paper  and  pack  these  bundles 
in  any  well-ventilated  crate.  Nothing  is 
better  for  this  than  the  ordinary  berry 
crate.  Such  small  fruit  plants  as  currants* 
dewberries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
grapevines  and  gooseberries,  pack  in  a 
tight  box  or  sugar  barrel.  Use  a  liberal 
quantity  of  damp  moss  and  they  will  carry 
to  any  part  of  the  country  in  good  con¬ 
dition  while  in  a  dormant  state.  During 
severe  cold  weather  the  boxes  should  be 
lined  with  paper.  I  have  shipped  plants  in 
good  condition  to  Sidney,  Australia,  via 
San  Francisco,  a  journey  requiring  about 
six  weeks.  This,  however,  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  can  only  be  done  successfully 
during  the  Winter  months,  and  to  stand  a 
journey  like  this  they  must  be  packed 
with  special  care.  W.  F.  allen. 

Maryland. 


When  vou  write  advertisers  mention  The 
L  N.-Y.  ‘and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee.  - 


*  Crops  free  from  weeds 

Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden  I  mp.ements 
make  quick  easy  workout  of  what  used  to 
be  a  slow  laborious  task.  You  don’t 
mind  cultivating  often  because  it  is  so 
easy,  and  because  you  get  larger  and 
better  crops. 

The  No.  1  Iron  Age  Double  and 
Single  Wheel  Hoe  is  Tight,  »trong  and 
easy  running,  and  can  be  used  between  or 
astride  the  rows. 

Write  forthenew  1907  Iron  Age  Book 

which  shows  Iron  Age  Riding  Cultivators, 
Seeders,  Ferti’izer  Distributors,  Potato 
Planters,  Sprayers, Diggers  and  other  time- 
and  labor-saving  tools. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

|  Box  102k  Grenloch,  N.  J 
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No.  x  Iron  Age 
»  Double  andl 
^Single  | 
Wheel  Iioe 


Plant 

Pedigreed  Seed 
And  Raise  Quality  Crops 

■DUCKBEE  Full-of-Life  Seeds,  Pedl- 
-D  greed,  are  grown  under  special  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  best  adapted  to 
each  variety,  taking  into  consideration 
that  all  are  grown  as  far  north  as  they 
can  be  perfectly  developed  to  give  hardi¬ 
ness  and  high  quality.  We  have  made 
this  subject  a  special  study  for  35  years. 
Buckbee  Seeds  produce  a  better,  health¬ 
ier  growth  whether  sown  north,  south, 
east  or  west.  Send  at  once  for 

Seed  and  Plant  Guide 

1907  edition,  full  of  instructive,  special  features,  and 
enclose  10c  in  stamps  for  our  new  book,  “What  to 
Plant,"  filled  with  practical  suggestions  for  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens;  including  our  famous 
Prize  Collection:  Radish,  17  varieties;  Let¬ 
tuce,  12  kinds;  Tomatoes,  11  the  finest;  Tnrnip, 
T  Splendid:  Onion,  8  best  varieties;  10  Spring-flower¬ 
ing  Bulbs — 05  varieties  in  all. 

The  most  fortho  money  every  time  in  Buckbee’s; 
Quality  as  well  as  Quantity,  Avoid  Failures,  bend  today 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE  ,,  * 

Rockford  Seed  Farms,  Farm  No.  J0J  Rockford, III. 
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“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  
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Every 
man, 
woman 

and  child  may 
enjoy  the 
healthiest  of 
pastimes,  shoot- 
i  ing  with  the 
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BEST  GATE For 


the 


FARMER,  STOCKMAN,  POULTRYMAN  AND  CITY  RESIDENT 

M  vDK  IN  WOOD  OR  GALVANIZED  STEEL. 

The  Weston  Gate  slides  and  swings,  does  not  bind,  sag  nor 
drag,  w-»rks  easily  as  a  door,  does  away  with  extra  walk  gates; 
endorsed  by  hundreds  of  Farmers.  You  can  buy  our  attach¬ 
ments,  make  your  own  gates  and  save  money.  We  pay  freight 
and  sell  on  trial.  Catalog  ami  prices  free. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  32,  NORTH  DOVER,  OHIO. 


CM 
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The  Frost  Wirel 
Fence  never  gets  I 
loose  or  baggy.  Y  ou  | 
can  bay  the 

FROSTWIRE  FENCEI 

made  of  heavy,  hard  steel  wire,  I 
clamped  with  the  Frost  Steel  Lock,  I 
for  what  a  light  woven  wire  fence  costs.  | 
Booklet  free.  \Ve  pay  freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

H.  B.  DRAKE  h  Co.,  29  Broadway,  Now  York. 


The  shotguns  and  rifles  that  insure  good 
sport.  They  never  disappoint. 

OUR  BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

9  140  jiases,  dealing  with  single  and  double  bar- 
11  rel  shotguns,  rifles,  pistols.  Send  twp2-cent 
stamps  to  cover  postage,  and  you  get  it.  right 
away.  Ask  your  dealer— instst.  on  Stet  ena.  Ai 
you  cannot  obtain  them,  we  ship  direct. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ANO  TOOL  OO. 
200  Pine  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Thorburn’s  Noroton  Beauty,  Irish  Cobbler,  Burpees, 
Quick  Lunch,  Jorravd’s  Early  Surprise,  Early  Sun¬ 
light,  Maggie  Murphy,  American  Giant,  Gold  Coin, 
-Million  Dollar,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$8  per  Acre  and  up 

With  improvements.  Good  productive  soil,  abundant 
water  supply  and  best  climate  on  earth.  Near  rail¬ 
road  and  good  markets  with  best  church,  school  and 
social  advantages.  For  list  of  farms,  excursion  rates 
and  our  beautiful  pamphlet  showing  what  others 
have  accomplished,  write  to-day  to  F.  H.  LA 
BAUME.  Agrl,  and  Indl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,  Box  E.L.  Roanoke,  Va. 


True  PARAGON  CHESTNUT  SEEDLING  Trees 

one  year  old  for  sale  by  mail  post  paid,  well  wrapped 
and  packed  to  yonr  door  at  the  following  prices: 
twenty  cents  each  tree,  two  dollars  per  dozen, 
twelve  dollars  per  one  hundred.  Address 

C.  K.  SOBER,  Lewisburg,  Penn. 


SWEET  CORN 

If  you  are  fond  of  sweet  corn  and  would  like  to 
furnish  your  dinner  table  with  the  most  delicious 
variety  ever  offered  to  the  public,  you  will  do  well 
to  plant  Ord  way’s  Golden,  because  this  wondeful 
variety  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  corn, 
being  early,  tender,  juicy  and  superlatively  sweet, 
on  account  of  which  it  has  won  favor  In  many 
households. 

Carefully  selected  seed  sent  by  return  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  at  the  following  prices:  Trial  packet,  enough 
for  35  hills,  10c.;  half-pint,  20c.;  pint,  80c.;  quart, 60c 
O.  P.  ORDTPAY,  Saxonville,  Mass. 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vit®,  American  Spruce,  White 
Pine  and  Hemlock,  6  to  12  in.,  $5  per  1,000;  5,000  for 
$20.  Also  Transplanted  Evergreens.  Write  for  price 
list.  MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneatcles,  N.  Y. 


The  Ghipman  Strawberry  is  a  Winner 

This  and  forty  other  best  varieties  for  sale;  also 
eggs  from  R.  I.  Red  Chickens,  winners  of  first 
prize  at  Wilmington  poultry  show.  Send  for  free 
plant  and  poultry  catalogue.  _  , 

W  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


SEED  Potatoes,  Corn  &  Oats 

w  r,mvv<iT  Pripps  (’.Mtjilni*  Kre 


Best 
vari¬ 
eties  at  Lowest  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 

McAdams  Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


THE  WARD 

BLACKBERRY 

Is  the  most  productive,  and  therefore 
the  most  profitable  berry  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Write  for  price  on  root  cutting 

plants.  D.  BAIRD  &  SON, 

Baird,  Mon.  Co.,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Asparagus  Roots. 

Best  varieties;  high  in  quality,  low  in  price.  To 
succeed  In  growing  large  crops  you  must  have 
good  plants,  true  to  Dame,  to  start  with.  Catalog 
tree.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  St».,  Md. 


How  to  Make  Money  in  Fruit  Growing. 

We  have  a  surplus  in  fruit  trees  this  spring,  particularly  peach,  apple  and  plum, 
also  small  fruit  plants,  including  the  new  Herbert  raspberry  and  asparagus  roots. 
Our  free  catalog  tells  how  to  plant  and  take  care  of  an  orchard  and  how  to  grow  small 
fruits,  with  pointers  on  varieties,  pruning,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  spraying,  etc., 
and  describes  the  best  tiees  and  shrubs  to  ornament  your  grounds.  Prices  as  low 
as  reliable  stock  can  be  grown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Don’t  miss  sending  for 
our  free  catalog. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


IMPLEMENTS 


Order  Now  and  Plant  this  Spring 

WARD  1  If  you  want  the  f  Blackberries 

best  and  the 

Paragon  most  satisfactory  N  CllGStnUtS 

_  ...  .  that  you  ever  . 

California  J  planted.  I  Privet 

BLACK’S  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

They  will  tell  you  all  about  them  in  their  new  descriptive 
catalogue.  Send  for  one  to-day  and  see  their  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.  New  Jersey. 

mm  IRlIT  o  l_l  J  O  I  I  TTT4  AI  Tt>e  two  great  business  apples  for 

IVICllM  I  VWM  a  Du  OU  I  I  Ui«  New  York  and  New  England. 

STAYMAN  WINESAP  other  leading  high  quality, 

busiuess  varieties,  all  our  own  growing,  from  selected  bearing  parents;  the 
safest  trees  and  the  best  trees.  , .  j  ...  ... 

Our  APPLE  BREEDER  (  sent  free  only  on  application)  tells  about  our  high  quality 
apples  and  the  plan  of  low  heading  and  cdose  planting.  It  will  interest  every  business, 
apple  grower  who  Is  working  for  the  production  of  the  Finest  Apples  in  the  World. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  The  Apple  Breeder, 

DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK . 
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START  now  , 

and  In  threeorfour  weeks,  by  study,  xn 
lng  at  odd  times,  you  will  be  qualified  to  x 
fill  the  position  of  Brakeman  or  Fireman, 
paying  from  *76.00  to  $125.00  a  month. 

Our  course  will  not  interfere  with  present  work. 
Notice,  we  don't  say  ••maybe”  you'll  get  a  posi¬ 
tion,  we  don’t  say  we’ll  “assist”  or  "help"  you— 

We  guarantee  to  place  you  in  a  good  paying  posi¬ 
tion,  in  line  for  rapid  promotion,  when  you  have 
completed  the  course. 

Send  for  our  froe  book,  telling  what  we  are  and 

who  we  are  and  you  will  then  clearly  understand 
why  we  oiler  young  men  greater  opportunities  than 
others,  and  why  we  can  guarantee  positions  while 
Others  only  promise. 

We  accept  no  applicants,  we  take  no  one’s  money 
tor  our  course,  who  is  not  bodily  and  mentally  qual- 

ihed  to  become  a  Brakeman  or  a  Fireman, 

High  officials  ol  this  country’s  greatest  railroads 
are  officers  of  our  Association,  and  many  others  rec- 
omrnend  us  and  co-operate  with  us  because — 

Theaim  of  this  Standard  School  is  to  supply  the  roads 
vo  ”ien  who  have  been  Pr«Par<-’d  for  their  duties. 
We  have  more  applications  lor  our  graduates  than 
we  can  fill.  ' 

Write  For  Particulars  Now,  stating  age,  weight 
and  height.  A  few  dollars  and  a  tew  hours’  study 
means  a  life  of  prosperity  and  pleasant  work. 

UNITED  RAILROAD  ASSOCIATION, 

Dept.  E.  102  Chambers  St..  New  York  City.. 
Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  111.,  Denver,  Colo. I 


Save  $10  to  $20 

IN  BUYING  FROM  US  AT 


SPINDLE  SEAT  Eft 

RUNABOUT,  sKs  QOliOU 

We  manufacture  high  grade  wagons  to  sell  at  factory 
cost.  The  quality  is  first-class,  and  each  and  every 
part  is  guaranteed.  Buy  a  New  York  State  carriage 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of 
work.  Semi  postal  for  our  Free  Carriage  Catalogue 
of  over  70  different  styles,  with  Wholesale  Price  List. 

THE  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 
362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


GARDEN  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

needed  by  the  home  or  market  gardener.  A 
special  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS’  un.SI&al 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

for  every  condition  of  truck  growing  from 
drill  ana  hill  seeding  to  last  cultivation. 
Free  Booklet  on  planting  and  cultivating 
the  garden;  gives  ffjfff  fffTTt  The  Easy  Running 


A  MBS  PLOW  CO.,  64  Market  St„  Boston,  Maas. 


Harrow  FREE 

H  RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE  _ 
IF  IT  DOESN’T  PLEASE  YOU. 

Here  is  a  harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
toothed  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a  modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indians’  crooked  stick. 


The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  “Acme’*  work 
as  a  gang  plow.  They  turn  over  the  pulver¬ 
ized  ground  and  give  the  crop  all  the  soil’s 
benefit.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  an  Acme  harrowing. 

FREE  BOOK  for  your  Farm  Library. 

Write  us  today  and  we’ll  send  you  free,  a  valuable 
booklet,  ’’A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.”  It  means  money  to  you. 

DUANE  H.  NASH, 

Box  38>  Millington,  N.  J. 


Wire  F once  90c 


48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  of  fences ,  tools  and  supplies  FREE, 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  todav. 

mason  FENCE  CO.  Boa  07.  Leesburg,  0> 


THE  FAT  TEST  FOR  CHEESE. 

In  order  to  settle  a  dispute  will  you  kindly 
answer  the  following  proposition:  A  takes 
milk  from  his  dairy  to  a  cheese  and  butter 
factory  combined ;  that  is,  sometimes  making 
butter  and  sometimes  cheese,  and  sometimes 
both,  paying  by  the  test  of  butter  fat.  lie 
receives  monthly  statements  and  check  for 
the  same.  His  statement  from  September  30 
to  October  30,  190G,  was  in  this  form  : 

Whole  number  of  pounds  of  milk,  155,208  : 
butter  made,  3,232;  whole  number  pounds  of 
cheese,  15,049;  number  of  pounds  of  cheese 
to  pounds  of  butter  fat,  26;  sold  at  .1192 
per  100;  making  and  furnishing,  $1.25; 
milk  furnished  by  you,  4,502;  test,  4. GO; 
amount  due,  $G9.52. 

A  is  unable  from  the  figures  given  to  make 
liis  milk  bring  the  amount  of  the  check ;  as 
this  Is  an  exact  production  of  the  statement 
he  thinks  the  figures  ,2G  is  meant  for  2.G 
pounds  of  cheese  to  one  pound  of  butter  fat. 
If  so  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the 
operator  figures  It,  and  if  he  is  treated  honest- 
ly.  B  takes  the  milk  from  his  cows  to  a 
cheese  factory  where  they  make  nothing  but 
cheese,  and  do  not  use  the  Babcock  test  as 
a  basis  of  price  given,  hut  pays  by  the 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  regardless  of  test.  B 
maintains  that  a  given  quantity  of  milk  will 
make  so  many  pounds  of  cheese  and  just  as 
good  whether  rich  or  poor  if  it  will  stand  a 
test  of  three  per  cent ;  if  above  that  he 
claims  the  surplus  of  butter  fat  is  lost  in  the 
whey.  A  claims  the  richer  the  milk  the  better 
the  cheese.  Who  is  right,  and  who  is  treated 
the  best  at  their  different  factories,  or  which 
factory  is  the  best  for  the  customer?  A  sur¬ 
mises  his  figures  in  the  statement  are  manipu¬ 
lated.  Can  it  be  shown  how  they  get  the 
percentage.  j.  s.  c. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 

This  statement  is  certainly  very  incom¬ 
plete.  There  should  always  be  given  a 
key  from  which  one  can  figure,  either  the 
net  value  of  100  pounds  of  milk  or  a 
pound  of  butter  fat.  This  statement  gives 
neither  one.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
26,  but  would  suppose  it  to  mean  the 
pounds  cheese  to  pound  fat,  2.6.  I  am 
unable  to  find  any  way  accurately  to  fig¬ 
ure  backward  and  get  a  key.  The  amount 
of  money  received  or  paid  out  is  not 
given,  neither  is  the  total  pounds  fat  nor 
the  per  cent  fat,  nor  the  cost  of  making  a 
pound  of  butter.  If  the  2.6  is  correct 
by  dividing  total  pounds  cheese  15,949 
by  2.6,  we  should  have  6,134  total  pounds 
fat.  Now  divide  6,134  by  155,208,  total 
pounds  milk,  and  we  get  3.95,  average  per 
cent  fat.  We  find  also  by  multiplying 
502  pounds  milk  delivered  by  A  by  his 
per  cent  fat  4.6,  we  get  207.09  pounds  fat. 
Now  divide  $69.52,  his  money  received, 
by  207.09,  and  we  have  $.3357  net  value 
of  pound  fat.  Again  multiply  total 
pounds  fat,  6,134  by  .3357,  we  have 
$2,059. IS  net  money  paid  to  patrons.  The 
cheese  sold  for  .1192  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  manufacture  $1.25  per  100  pounds. 
There  would  remain  .1067  net  for  a  pound 
cheese.  Multiplying  again  the  total 
weight  of  cheese,  15,949,  by  .1067,  we  get 
$1,701.75.  Deducting  this  from  $2,059.18 
gives  us  $357.43  the  net  price  for  3,232 
pounds  of  butter,  or  $.1105  per  pound, 
not  a  very  high  net  price  for  butter. 

Now,  I  think  these  figures  are  based 
upon  a  very  slight  presumption,  viz.,  that 
2.6  represents  the  pounds  cheese  to  a 
pound  fat.  The  amount  of  butter  made 
represents  about  a  half  skim,  and  I 
would  not  think  a  maker  could  get  2.6 
pounds  cheese  for  a  pound  of  fat  after 
skimming  so  heavily.  I  have  figured  out 
these  results  rather  to  show  how  we  can 
work  out  problems  of  this  kind  than  to 
prove  the  statement  right  or  wrong.  I 
am,  however,  willing  to  say  this  much. 
That  a  creamery  would  do  better  to  put 
out  a  simple  statement  of  milk  delivered 
by  each  patron,  his  test  and  amount  of 
check,  and  leave  balance  blank,  than  to 
make  out  one  like  the  above.  In  regard 
to  the  fat  test  being  an  accurate  measure 
of  the  cheese-making  value  of  milk,  I 

can  only  say  that  our  State  Station  at 
Geneva,  the  Wisconsin  Station  and  many 
factories  long  ago  determined  that  the 
fat  test  in  milk  up  to  4.5  per  cent  fat  was 
a.  safe  guide.  Not  that  the  fat  in  five  or 
six  per  cent  milk  would  be  wasted  in  the 
whey,  but  because  the  casein  in  this  very 
rich  milk  did  not  increase  as  fast  as  the 
fat.  The  pounds  of  full  cream  cheese  to 
each  pound  of  fat  will  vary  ordinarily 
from  2.5  to  2.8,  depending  upon  the  purity 
of  the  milk  and  the  per  cent  of  moisture 
left  by  the  maker  in  the  cheese. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


CAPACITY  OF 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Capacity  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  purchase  of  a 
cream  separator.  It  enters  largely  into  the  cost  and  value  of 
the  machine,  and  there  is  no  way  of  properly  gauging  either 
without  reference  to  it. 

A  large  capacity  machine  separates  the  same  amount  of  milk 
in  just  so  much  less  time.  This  saving  of  time  means  some¬ 
thing  in  dollars-and-cents  every  time  the  machine  is  used.  It 
counts  up  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  a  year.  Then  the  wear  of 
the  machine  is  just  so  much  less  and  it  lasts  that  much  longer. 

Hut  capacity  must  always  be  determined  with  CLEAN 
SKIMMING  under  PRACTICAL,  EVERY-DAY  USE  CON¬ 
DITIONS, — with  ordinary  speed,  milk  cool  as  well  as  warm, 
cows  as  they  come,  and  thick  cream.  Capacity  means  nothing 
if  any  of  these  conditions  have  to  he  sacrificed  to  obtain  it. 

Thus  capacity  marks  one  of  the  BIG  DIFFERENCES 
between  the  “ALPHA-DISC”  DE  LAVAL  and  other  cream 
separators.  The  DE  LAVAL  machines  fully  meet  these 
conditions.  All  other  machines  either  lack  the  capacity 
“claimed”  for  them  or  can  only  reach  it  through  the  sacrifice 
of  one  or  other  of  the  important  considerations  named. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  makes  plain  the  reasons  for  this 
difference  and  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Cilices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


SAMPLE 


A- .  Every  wire— 

.  U  panffft,  j 

free  sample  i 

_ . _  _ ,  stock-resist-  I 

I  ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts  We  J 
I  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  snowing  133  styles.  | 
I  The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO..  Cleveland,  O  J 


I5To35cts: 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED. 


Sa 


bWK- 
r 

©  o 

C  CD 
(D  I 


|  WAN  POST  HOLE  & 
UTAH  WELL AUGERi 

for  fence  and  telephone  post  holes, 
wells,  etc.  Used  by  U.8.  Government. 
Three  times  the  work  accomplished 
with  an  I  wan  Auger  than  with  any  other 
auger  or  digger.  Makes  hole  smoothly,  | 
“■  9uickiy,  empties  easily  and  is  very  ' 

I  durable.  Sizes  3  to  14  inch.  Inquire  of 
hardware  or  implement  dealer.  Send  / 
for  our  book  Easy  Digging.  It’s  free  1 

.  I  WAN  BHOS.,  . 

PHdw.  Mfrs.,Dept.  4  Streator,  Ill.f 


THE  TOWNSEND 

WIRE  STRETCHER 

Is  the  most  easily  attached  or  detached 
of  any  implement  made.  Stretches  to 
last  post  as  well  as  to  any.  Steel  grips 
that  never  slip.  Can  begot  at  any  Hard¬ 
ware  store.  Write  for  circulars.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

F.  R.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
SliowingOrnainental 
Fences  Gates, Arches 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
Border,  etc.,  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Farm  and 

_  Ornamental 

Handsome,  easy  to  build,  always 
stands  erect.  Ask  for  Fence  Book  D. 

ANCHOR  FENCE  A  MFC.  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  f 


nchor  Fence 

Combines  strength  and 
beauty  with  long  life. 
Large  hard  steel  wires. 
Heavily  galvanized. 


ROSSMAN  LAWN  FENCE 


(STEEL  AND  IRON) 

combines  the  strength  of  a  stone  W’all 
with  the  beauty  of  a  hedge.  More  durable 
than  wrought  iron  and  erected  at  med¬ 
ium  cost.  Ask  for  Catalog  I.  Write  today. 

SLEET  If,  BKOOK  Sc  SEAMAN  CO., 
253  liroadwajr  New  York  City 


FENCE  Made?-** 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  pricea  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’a  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  263.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


MANLOVE  SELF  OPENING  GATE. 

ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

This  gate  can  be  placed  at  any  driveway  entrance, 
attached  to  ordinary  posts  and  soon  pays  for  itself  in 
time  saved,  It  is  opened  or  closed  without  assistance 
or  stopping.  Having  full  control  of  reins  and  team, 
accidents  are  avoided. 

The  machinery  is  all  above  ground  and  so  simple 
that  it  never  gets  out  of  order. 

It  adds  to  tne  beauty,  value,  safety  and  convenience 
of  any  home.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

ManloveGate  Co.,  272  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SUPERIOR 
WIRE 
FENCE 


Don't  bnild^ 
another  rod 
of  fence  until 
you  get  our  free 

catalog.  We  make  114  different  styles 
of  fence,  and  standard  sizes  of  gates. 

We  use  the  Superior  Lock — the  strongest 
neatest  and  cheapest  lock  made.  Freight 

prepaid.  The  Superior  Fence  Co..  Cleyeland.O.’1 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.-  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor, 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 
(Hydraulic  Kam) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riverorrunnlngwater. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 


140  NASSAU  STKEEET,  NEW  YORK.  Factoky;  Chester,  Pa. 


DIG  and  CLEAN 


No  cutting  or  math 
Ing.  THE  HOOVER 
gets  all 

POTATOES 


digging  expense. 
Faster,  cleaner,  easier  work.  Catalog  free. 


THE  HOOVER  PROUT  CO.,  Lock  Box  56,  AVERT,  OHIO. 
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BAGGING  TOMATOES . 

Vines  on  Grape  Trellis. 

It  is  not  practical  nor  profitable  to  bag 
tomatoes  in  field  culture;  it  would  be 
almost  impossible,  as  tomatoes  lie  on  or 
too  close  to  the  ground  to  bag.  Heavy 
dew  or  rain  would  keep  the  bags  con¬ 
stantly  wet,  bags  would  rot,  and  thus  de¬ 
stroy  and  rot  tomatoes,  as  the  bags  would 
have  no  chance  to  dry.  Also,  it  would 
not  pay.  as  we  here  are  often  forced  to 
sell  tomatoes  as  low  as  20  cents  a  bushel. 
One  more  objection  is  that  you  could  not 
tell  when  to  pick  unless  the  bag  is  torn 


country  does  it  grow  to  the  best  advantage? 

A  ns. — The  wood  of  Osage  orange  is  valu¬ 
able  for  posts,  but  Is  too  small  for  other  timber 
uses.  The  posts  are  said  to  last  from  40 
to  75  years  in  the  ground.  '  It  is  not  a  very 
rapid  growing  tree,  but  if  given  space  on 
rich  land  would  probably  grow  to  post  size 
within  15  years.  The  common  Yellow  or 
Black  locust  grows  more  rapidly  and  is  fullv 
as  useful  for  the  purpose,  but  is  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  attacks  from  insects. 

Moving  a  Maple  Tree. 

.¥.  T.,  Waimcott,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  maple 
tree  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  is 
too  near  the  house.  Is  it  advisable  to  move 
it,  and  can  I  move  it  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall?  If  I  move  it  I  should  try  to  take  a 


open.  I  have  been  asked  in  regard  to 
bagging  tomatoes  by  growers  in  the  West. 
If  tomatoes  are  grown  as  I  grow  them 
here,  there  is  no  need  of  bagging;  you  can 
grow  the  largest  crop,  free  from  rot.  My 
method  is  as  follows: 

All  the  tomatoes  are  under  the  grape¬ 
vines,  on  the  three  lower  wires,  the  upper 
wire  being  from  3 }/2  to  4  feet  from  the 
ground.  As  fast  as  the  tomatoes  are  set 
and  vines  are  large  enough  they  are  tied 
on  either  side  of  wires,  the  lower  wire 
about  12  inches  above  the  ground.  I 
use  grocer’s  cotton  twine ;  fine  white  is 
best.  Its  cost  is  about  five  cents  per 
ball  by  the  pound ;  one  ball  -will  tie  up 
over  one  acre  in  one  tying.  It  will  take 
one  person  about  half  a  day  to  tie  up 
properly  one  acre,  and  will  take  at  least 
three  tyings  during  season.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sight  to  see  the  ripe,  red  tomatoes 
extending  fully  three  feet  on  either  side 
of  the  grape  rows;  it  attracts  much  at¬ 
tention  from  visitors. 

The  grape  posts  are  seven  feet  above 
ground,  and  set  30  feet  apart  in  rows, 
braced  at  each  end  of  field.  Two  wires 
only  are  used  for  growing  grapes ;  all 
vines  are  tied  in  Spring  on  lower  wire 
about  six  feet  from  ground.  The  upper 
wire  is  run  on  top  of  posts,  for  the  fruit 
canes  to  be  fastened  to.  In  order  to  keep 
wind  from  breaking  the  canes  off  in 
early  Summer,  all  vines  are  Summer- 
pruned,  all  weak  or  useless  vines  rubbed 
off,  until  all  fine  large  bunches  are  set 
and  bagged.  After  that  all  vines  are  kept 
cut.  only  enough  left  to  ripen  the  grapes 
properly.  Plenty  of  air  is  left  between 
grapes  and  tomatoes.  I  can  assure  you  it 
is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  two  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  growing  on  same  row. 

Diagram  above  shows  grapes  and  toma¬ 
toes  grown  on  same  rows.  The  tomatoes 
grow  no  higher  than  the  fourth  wire  from 
bottom,  which  is  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  grapevines  are  tied  to  the 
fifth  wire,  and  then  grow  up  and  fail 
over  the  top  wire.  All  the  wires  are 
fastened  by  cut  wire  staples.  Grape¬ 
vines  are  set  about  14  feet  apart,  rows 
about  9  to  10  feet  apart.  Strawberries 
are  grown  between  the  rows,  about  four 
rows  of  berries  between  each  two  rows 
of  grapes.  henry  jerolaman. 

New  Jersey. 

»  Poles  or  Wires  for  Lima  Beans. 

T.  8.,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. — I  contemplate 
planting  about  three  acres  of  Lima  beans 
this  coming  season.  Which  is  better,  poles 
or  wire?  If  the  latter,  what  would  be  the 
best  way  to  proceed,  size  of  posts,  etc.? 

A  xs. — We  advise  you  to  use  poles  by  all 
means.  In  our  experience  the  wires  are  not 
satisfactory.  It  takes  more  time  to  train  the 
vines  to  them,  and  they  are  liable  to  sag. 
It  is  also  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  cultivate 
both  ways. 

Osage  Orange  for  Fence  Posts. 

8.  L.  A.,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. — Has  the  wood  of 
the  Osage  orange  any  value  for  timber?  Will 
it.  when  cut  into  posts,  last  any  length  of 
time  in  the  ground?  If  of  any  value,  would 
it  grow  fast  enough  to  warrant  setting  it  out 
for  timber  purposes,  and  in  what  section  of 


fife 


large  ball  of  earth  with  it.  and  as  I  want 
to  move  it  about  12  feet  only  I  should  hoist 
it  clear  and  swing  it  where  I  want  to  set  it. 

Ans. — The  maple  may  be  safely  moved  any 
time  after  the  leaves  fall.  As  you  only 
wish  to  transplant  a  short  distance  away,  it 
will  hardly  be  necessary  to  lift  a  large  and 
heavy  ball  of  earth.  In  digging  cut  roots 
of  good  length,  cover  them  as  fast  as  ex¬ 
posed  with  wet  burlap  or  bagging,  move 
the  tree  promptly,  having  the  hole  for  its 
reception  already  dug.  Cut  off  smoothly  the 
ends  of  the  roots  and  replant,  packing  and 
ramming  earth  very  solidly  about  the  roots. 
Support  the  tree  with  guy  ropes  or  wire  run 
through  sections  of  old  rubber  hose  to  avoid 
chafing.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry  after 
moving  it  may  be  necessary  to  water  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  but  in  the  Fall  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  do  so. 


This  is  Where 
the  Hard  Work 
is  Done 

and  this  is  where  some  spreaders 

five  you  trouble.  It’s  easy  enough  to 
uild  the  front  end  of  a  spreader — 
the  front  end  is  a  wagon’,  the  back  end 
is  a  machme. 

In  SUCCESS  Manure  Spreaders 

28  years’  experience  insures  no 
trouble  at  the  business  end.  Twenty- 
eight  years  has  eliminated  the  trouble¬ 
making  things. 

We  tried  gear  drives — they  won’t 
do.  We  saved  you  the  trouble  of  try¬ 
ing  them. 

We  tried  smaller  axles — they  won’t 
stand  the  strain. 

We  tried  all  woods  for  the  frame  and 
have  settled  on  second-growth  white  ash. 

Look  at  that  cut  again — See  the  heavy 
iron  brace  from  the  beater  end  to  the 
driving  axle.  It  removes  all  strain  from 
theend  of  the  body  and  makes  the  cylin¬ 
der  run  freely  without  binding. 

See  the  big  driving  wheel  and  the  chain 
— that’s  a  steel-pin  chain — the  only  kind 
that  will  work  satisfactorily. 


We  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  all  the  good  points  in  SUCCESS 
Spreaders,  but  when  you  get  ready  to 
buy  a  spreader  do  three  things. 

First- — Write  for  our  spreader  book  It 
tells  plainly  and  truthfully  about  SUC¬ 
CESS  Spreaders.  It  will  start  you 
right  in  the  selection  of  a  spreader  It 
will  be  a  standard  to  guide  you  in  ex¬ 
amining  others. 

Second — When  we  send  the  catalog  w> 
tell  you  who  sells  SUCCESS  Spreaders* 
in  your  locality  Go  to  that  dealer  and 
see  one.  Examine  it  thoroughly.  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  others. 

Third- — And  most  important  of  all — Go  to 
some  man  who  has  used  a  SUCCESS 
for  a  few  years  and  ask  him  what  he 
thinks  of  it. 

Do  this  and  you  will  have  Success 
with  your  manure  spreading. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Also  Distributors  ol  the  Famous  John  Deere  Line  of  Plows.  Cultivators  and  Harrows. 


Kalamazoo  Supply  House  Sells  To  Farmers 

at  Wholesale  Prices 


Hot  Water 

60-Egg  size,  30.75 
110-Egg  “  0.60 

240-Egg  "  16.40 


Hay  Tools, 

Including  steel 
trackand  rope. 

Wo  offer  at  a 
special  bargain 
several  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of 
the  best  Steel 
Hay  Car  Track 
made;  will  make  special  price. 

Write  at  once  and  say  how 
many  feet  you  want. 

High  Wheol"  Lawn  Mowers;  wrlto  for  bargain 


Perfection 


Ail  Kinds  of  Agricultural  Implemsnts. 


Steel  Rollers 
9  I  6.00  up 

51.81 

up 


prlcea,  Larne  lino  of  Hand  and  other  Soodors.  Wo  aoll  the  beat  Dlak  Har-  $8.10  up. 

row  made;  wrlto  us  about  It  early. - 408-pajfe  CATALOGUE,  No.  88,  just  printed,  shows  nearly  everything 

used  on  tho  farm  or  in  the  household.  It  gives  loweat  net  prices.  Consult  its  pages  and  save  money.  We  send  it 

absolutely  free.  For  apodal,  quick  Information,  mention  artlcloa  you  aro  Interoated  In.  Write  us  today. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.,  754  Lawronca  Square,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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Fertilizer  Essentials 


Quality 

Mechanical  Condition 
Results 
PRICE 


Bradley’s 

Bradley’s 

Bradley’s 


Bradley’s 


Bradley’s 


A  name  to  conjure  by, 

A  synonym  of  quality. 

The  pioneer!  with  its  record  of  contin¬ 
uous  success  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Manufactured  from  the  highest  grade 
materials,  and  in  the  best  possible  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  by  the  most  fertile 
brains  known  in  the  business,  with  fifty 
years’  experience,  experiment  and  study. 

A  household  word, 

A  world-wide  reputation  as 

“  The  Old  Reliable," 
The  world’s  best  by  every  test. 

Use  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
You  will  have  plenty  in  your  midst. 
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WRITE,  OR  ASK  OUR  LOCAL  AGENT  FOR  BOOKLET 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SHORT  CUTS. 

The  Stark  Apple. — I  noted  recently  an 
inquiry  about  the  Stark  apple.  This  variety 
hears  very  well  every  other  year.  The  ap¬ 
ples  are  medium,  but  rot  good  cooking  apples 
and  are  of  poor  flavor,  not  good  sellers.  They 
mav  do  better  In  other  localities.  a.  l. 

Sycamore,  Ill. 

Stoke  Mulch  for  Trees. — I  notice  the 
comment  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  of  the  issue 
of  December  22  on  the  mulching  of  fruit 
trees  with  stones.  We  are  bothered  greatly 
here  with  the  pocket  gopher  which  will  make 
its  home  under  a  pile  of  stones  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  other  place,  but  I  get  the  better 
of  him  by  spading  into  the  ground  about  each 
tree  a  half  barrel  of  broken  glass  and  old 
fruit  cans,  then  place  the  stones  on  top  of 
ground.  Horace  f.  wilcox. 

California. 

Scott’s  Winter  Apple. — On  page  928  S. 
B.  Ilatheway  asks  for  information  about 
apples.  I  would  recommend  him  to  /try 
Scott’s  Winter;  we  find  it  an  early  and 
annual  bearer,  the  fruit  of  good  size,  if  the 
trees  are  well  trimmed  and  fertilized ;  a 
good  color,  being  dark  red.  A  grand  culinary 
fruit,  and  fair  for  dessert;  late  in,  season, 
when  good  apples  are  scarce ;  a  good  keeper. 
The  tree  is  recommended  as  being  very  hardy 
and  succeeding  where  the  climate  Is  very 
severe.  C.  L 

Nova  Scotia. 

Tiie  New  Grape. — I  am  anxious  to  try 
the  new  grape.  Grapes  are  the  most  reliable 
fruit  crop  we  can  raise  here.  I  still  have 
the  old  vine  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  sent  me 
years  ago  of  the  Carman  grape,  and  have  a 
number  of  young  vines  also,  propagated  from 
the  old  one.  I  like  the  Carman ;  it  is  the 
best  keeper  I  raise;  it  is  later  in  ripening 
than  anything  else  that  I  have,  and  I  like 
the  flavor,  though  some  persons  who  try  it 
complain  of  its  thick,  tough  skin,  but  that 
is  a  good  protection  against  wasps  and  other 
insects.  c.  e.  b. 

Peavine,  Tenn. 

Shavings  for  Mulch. — There  is  one  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  use  of  shingle  shavings  for 
strawberries.  They  do  not  mildew,  and  the 
fruit  is  in  perfect  condition.  If  one  wishes 
to  propagate  from  the  parent  plants,  he 
should  remove  the  shavings  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  as  the  runners  coming  up 
all  through  the  mulch  makes  It  impossible 
to  dig  the  new  plants  with  any  soil 
about  the  roots.  We  neglected  to  do  this 
one  season  until  it  was  too  late,  and  then 
all  we  could  do  was  to  take  the  cultivator 
and  drag  the  mulch,  plants  and  all,  out  of 
the  bed,  and  obtain  new  plants.  F.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

Peach  Beetles. — I  saw  an  inquiry  by  two 
different  persons  about  gum  oozing  from 
their  peach  and  plum  trees.  You  told  them 
“gummosis.”  Mine  all  were  in  same  condi¬ 
tion  a  year  or  so  back.  I  asked  you  about 
it,  and  reply  was  “gummosis.”  Not  being 
satisfied.  I  inquired  of  the  entomologist  of 
the  Mississippi  College  at  Starkville.  He 
told  me  it  was  the  “Bark  beetle,”  attacking 
the  trees,  and  !f  I  would  look  closely  I  would 
find  him  in  Spring  and  Summer.  Sure  enough. 
I  found  him ;  a  black,  sometimes  gray,  flat 
bug,  nearly  round,  one-half  to  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  across ;  mash  one  and  it  smells  worse 
than  I  imagine  the  Augean  stables  did.  They 
sting  the  tree  from  the  ground  way  up  into 
the  limbs.  By  scraping  away  the  gum,  and 
with  a  magnifying  glass  and  sharp-pointed 
knife  the  little  worm,  if  hatched,  can  be  seen. 

I  hunted  the  bugs  last  Summer  and  killed 
hundreds  of  them,  but  it  did  no  good.  They 
have  killed  all  my  trees.  #  o.  h.  b. 

Raspberries  and  Cherries. — Raspberries 
should  not  be  checked  in  their  growth  by 
pinching  their  tops  when  two  or  three  feet 
high,  neither  should  cultivation  lie  stopped 
at  midsummer,  but  they  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  grow  the  entire  season.  By  so  doing 
the  Cnthbert  becomes  hardy,  and  the  fruit 
is  larger.  An  amateur  set  his  plants  seven 
feet  apart  and  allowed  but  one  cane  to  grow. 
Such  canes  become  more  like  trees.  The 
ground  was  mulched  nearly  a  foot  deep  by 
leaves  and  litter  of  all  sorts.  People  want 
cherries  ;  sweet  cherries  were  formerly  abund¬ 
ant ;  now  there  are  none.  What  is  the  cause? 
The  reason  given  was  that  cherries  were 
formerly  budded  on  the  Mazzard  roots ;  now 
the  Mahaleb  stock  is  used  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly,  which  is  true.  But  is  that  the  sole  reason? 
Does  not  the  little  black  aphis,  which  be¬ 
gins  its  work  the  moment  the  tiny  leaves  ap¬ 
pear  in  Spring,  form  the  chief  cause  of  the 
loss  of  each  sweet  cherry  crop  and  the 
early  decay  of  the  trees?  Duke  and  Morello 
cherry  trees  bear  bountiful  crops  every  year; 
but  these  classes  are  not  infested  by  pestifer¬ 
ous  black  beetles.  So  important  is  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  New  England  States  that  all  of 
the  causes  of  failure  ought  to  be  brought  to 
light.  J.  w.  ADAMS. 

Massachusetts. 

Melon  Blight. — In  regard  to  the  Melon 
blight,  which  has  been  under  discussion,  we 
had  the  new  blight  or  rust-resisting  strain 
of  the  Netted  Gem  from  Colorado,  and  the 
vines  stayed  green  longer  than  any  vines  we 
ever  had,  sprayed  or  unsprayed.  But  as  some¬ 
one  has  already  written,  it  is  later,  and  not 
quite  so  productive  as  the  old  strain,  and 
with  us  it  develops  a  very  peculiar,  un¬ 
desirable  flavor,  though  it  is  very  sweet.  The 
disease  appears  on  the  vines  of  the  new 
strain  about  as  soon  as  on  the  old,  but  it 
does  not  make  much  progress.  The  melons 
of  the  new  strain  ripen  very  slowly.  W  e 
have  never  made  much  of  a  success  using 
Bordeaux  Mixture  for  blight,  though  we  be¬ 
lieve  if  it  was  done  exactly  right  it  would 
do  good.  We  found  the  4-4-50  formula  a 
little  too  strong  when  used  frequently.  We 
used  dust  Bordeaux  also,  and  hurt  some  vines 
with  it.  The  formula  was  three  pounds  fine- 
lv  pulverized  copper  sulphate,  five  pounds 
sulphur  and  100  pounds  dry  slaked  lime.  We 
think  that  2-5-100  would  be  about  right. 


and  believe  it  will  prove  better  than  liquid. 
After  all  that  has  been  written  about  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  the  beginner  has  a  great  deal 
to  learn  that  will  come  only  by  experience. 
We  believe  that  the  two  most  important  steps 
'to  success  are  very  finely  slaked  lime  and 
mixture  well  applied. 

North  Carolina.  R.  B.  bailey  &  SONS. 

Crows  and  Corn. — Some  time  ago  I  saw 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  plans  to  keep  the 
crows  from  pulling  corn,  but  none  as  simple 
as  one  I  tried  some  years  ago.  The  crows 
were  very  bad,  and  had  taken  the  corn  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  would  even  dig  it  out  after 
being  covered  with  a  plow.  I  scattered  some 
loose  corn  around  on  the  ground  after  set¬ 
ting  several  steel  traps  in  small  holes;  after 
being  set  as  light  as  possible,  covered  lightly 
with  fine  dirt,  so  none  of  the  iron  showed, 
placed  a  few  grains  on  the  pan,  and  the 
crows  did  the  rest.  We  caught  two,  and 
when  the  second  one  was  caught  it  seemed 
as  if  hundreds  came,  after  circling  around 
for  15  or  20  minutes  trying  to  find  out  the 
trouble  (they  were  caught  by  the  bill  so 
could  not  squall),  they  left  to  shun  the  field 
the  rest  of  that  year ;  in  fact,  we  never  saw 
another  in  the  field,  while  surrounding  fields 
were  badly  damaged.  e.  t.  d. 

New  Matamoras,  Ohio. 

Holland  Pippin  Apple. — I  was  especially 
Interested  in  your  description  of  Holland  Pip¬ 
pin,  because  of  having  a  tree  on  a  place  I 
formerly  owned,  since  died  or  destroyed.  I 
have  agreeable  recollections  of  the  fruit  as 
being  a  most  excellent  cooking  apple,  and 
more  than  an  ordinary  eating  apple  out  of 
hand.  The  local  name  of  it  was  Harrison 
apple,  probably  beginning  to  bear  about  the 
time  President  Harrison  was  in  office.  At 
least  that  was  the  tradition  in  my  father- 
in-law’s  family.  But  I  was  convinced  from 
getting  the  opinion  of  the  wise  heads  of  our 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  that  its 
real  name  was  Holland  Pippin.  I  have  been 
trying  for  10  years  to  get  trees  or  grafts  of 
it,  but  have  been  unable  to  find  it.  Several 
of  the  nurserymen’s  catalogues .  offer  it,  but 
when  I  ask  for  it  get  reply  that  they  have 
s-old  out..  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  some 
reliable  nurseryman  who  would  have  either 
the  trees  or  grafts  for  sale?  If  so,  you  will 
greatly  oblige.  I  need  not  say  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  get  from  some  one  whose 
stock  would  be  free  from  San  .Tos6  scale. 

Massachusetts.  Horace  eaton. 

Red  and  Russet  Apples. — I  send  you  two 
apples  which  grew  upon  a  Russet  tree  set 
by  G.  H.  Randall,  of  North  Rochester,  Mass.. 
about  15  years  ago.  There  were  several 
bushels  of  Russets  like  the  sample,  and  at 
the  extreme  end  of  one  branch  grew  a  cluster 
of  six  like  the  red  one  sent,  apparently  Bald¬ 
wins.  No  grafting  or  budding  was  done,  and 
I  can  give  no  cause  for  the  freak.  The  red 
ones  were  so  crowded  that  they  touched  each 
other,  and  upon  the  very  end  of  a  twig  they 
have  been  kept  too  dry  and  have  withered. 
Will  you  test  the  quality  of  the  two  so  as  to 
see  if  they  are  unlike  in  taste  as  well  as  in 
color  and'  general  appearance?  ’Hie  owner 
knew  nothing  of  this  novelty  until  some  one 
passing  saw  it  and  called  his  attention  to  It. 

>  GEO.  W.  HUMPHREY. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  apples  were  not  in  first- 
class  condition  when  received,  but  we  were 
able  to  make  a  fair  test.  The  red  one  had 
the  appearance  of  a  Baldwin,  although  flatter 
in  shape.  The  color  was  very  distinct  from 
that  of  the  russet,  and  there  was  a  percepti¬ 
ble  difference  in  flavor. 


Berry  Baskets . 

A  Good  Investment  Now • 


GRAPE  BASKETS 


Best  quality  goods.  Factory  prices. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Established  1884. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
~>t  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Dept.  23,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


^  The  Spray  that  Kills 

f  Knocks  the  life  out  of  parasites  that  infest 
orchard  and  ornamental  trees. 

Good’s  CwwePonsh  Soap  No.  3 

Cures  the  disease  and  fertilizes  the  trees. 
Nothing  to  injure  plants— no  sulphur,  salt  or 
mineral  oils.  Used  and  endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  Order  now. 

My  valuable  booklet  of  the  cause,  treatment  and 
cure  of  plant  diseases  is  free.  Write  today. 

James  Good,  945  ft  pr0nt  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 

Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  with?  ame  labor 
and  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 


Agents 

Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 

Rochaaler,  R.  T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


MORE 


and  better  ones,  earlier  to  mature 
'  and  using  less  seed,  when  you  plant 
with  our 

Acme  Hand  Planter 

:  Deposits  seed  at  just  the  right  depth  in 
[  moist  soil.  Neither  seed  nor  soil  can  dry 
out.  Seed  grows  at  once.  Cheapest  and 
easiest  way  to  plant.  Works  well  in  any  soil, 
eod  or  new  land.  If  your  dealer  can’t  fur- 
nish  it,  send  $t  and  his  name;  we  will 
ship  charges  paid.  W rite  lor  Booklet, 
“Tile  Acme  of  Potato  Profit,”  Froa 
Potato  Implement  Co. 

Box  525. 

Traverse  City. 

Mich. 


■  IF  YOU  CANT  GET  14  MORE  SAP  WITH 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS 

I’LL  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY 

I  know  vh at  my  Sap  Spouts  will  do,  bo  I  can  afford  to 
guarantee  them  to  produce  more  «ap  with  lest  Injur/  to 
the  trees  than  others. 

The  old-fashioned,  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  spouts  are 
tree  killers.  But  the 
Grimm  Spouts  more 
than  pay  their  coat  in 
one  season.  Permit 
practical  reaming,  and 
use  of  a  practical 
Bucket  Cover.  If  you  use  them  you’ll  have  to  buy  four  in¬ 
stead  of  three  gallon  syrup  cans.  MY  BRIGHT  CHARCOAL 
TIN  CANS  cost  no  more  than  the  cheap, leaky  Coke  Tin  Cans. 
Mine  are  honest  measure,  do  not  leak  and  I’ll  deliver  them 
F.  O.  B.  your  station  in  lot*  of  60  or  more  at  $10.00  per 
100  cash.  Sample  spout  FREE.  Sample  can  14  eta.  Let  me 
•end  you  catalog  of  Evaporators  and  all  first-class  maple 
sugar  making  utensils.  Ask  for  print 

G.  H.  GRIMM,  KRutland,  Vt, 


Grimm  Spout  No.  5, 
with  or  without  hook. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER  ; 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3.000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu- 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MHk  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Soil  and  Flavor. — One  of  the  many  things 
of  Interest  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December  22 
was  the  article  on  page  943,  concerning  the 
cause  of  variation  in  the  flavor  of  a  McIntosh 
Red  apple  sent  from  this  State.  Your  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  cause  I  think  has  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  variation  in  the  flavor  of 
the  apples  on  a  Yellow  Bellflower  which 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  me  for  many  years 
They  have  a  rich,  spicy  taste,  quite  different 
from  the  apples  on  all  the  other  trees  of  the 
same  variety.  When  I  read  the  article  above 
referred  to  and  your  suggestion,  that  it  must 
or  might  be  something  in  the  soil,  the  fact 
came  to  my  mind  that  our  tree  stands  where 
a  large  old  house  was  pulled  down,  over  (50 
years  ago.  The  tree  had  been  growing  there 
between  40  and  50  years. 

Connecticut.  d.  i.  ellswortii. 


A 


DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  8ALI- 
MINE— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  "At  It”  and 
“Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul- 

ghur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 

Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.J. 


We’ve  been  making  spraying  outfits  for  years  and  think  we  know  pretty 
well  how  to  produce  good  ones.  A 

DEMING  SPRAY  PUMP 


is  as  good  as  the  best — and  better,  because  it  embodies  the  desirable  points  of  all, 
and  many  beside  that  the  others  don’t  have.  Our  catalogue  illustrates  a 
large  variety  of  styles,  including  the  following: 

Bucket,  Barrel  and  Knapsack  Pumps  for  Hand, 
Gasoline  Engine  Outfits  for  Larger  Operations 

For  whitewashing  and  disinfecting  Poultry  Quarters.  Deming  Outfits  are  in 
w>i»ari  q’he  “Bordeaux”  is  the  only  successful  whitewashing  nozzle  on  the 
We  manufacture  it  exclusively.  No  other  nozzle  can  approach  it. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  410  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 

General  Agencies  In  principal  cities.  Uenlon  A  Ilnbbell,  Western  Agents,  Chicago 


the  lead, 
market. 


U^ST  ORC^A^P 


money  in  advance — Pay  when  convenient.  Sprays  every¬ 
thing — Trees;  Potatoes,  etc.  4  rows  at  a  time — 20  acres  a  day. 
Doubles  your  crop.  Even  2-acre  grower*  say:  “It  pays  for  it¬ 
self  first  aeason,”  as  it  has  so  many  uses.  A  16-year-old  boy 
can  operate  it  with  ease.  Brass  Ball  valves,  Cylinder,  etc. 
Guaranteed  5  years.  Wholesale  Price — (where  no  agent.) 
AGENTS  WANTED.  After  trial,  if  you  keep  it,  we  make  terms  to  suit  you. 
Qnpfdnl  Frpp  flffer  to  ftrit  one  in  each  locality.  “SPRAYING  GUII>E"and 
Olieoidl  rice  UHCI  fuU  inf0rmation  Free.  Wepay  Freight.  Write  today. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  56  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 


As  Potato  Sprayer. 


As  Orchard  Sprayer, 


SanJoae  Scale  on  a  Pear, 

Kills  San  Jose 


“Horicum” 

TRADE  MARK 


“SOLD  BY  THE  SEEDSMEN.” 

“HORICUM” 

KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Directions  for  Use. 

This  preparation  is  Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt,  making  a  concentrated 
Poly-sulphide  of  Calcium.  The  Salt  adds  to  the  adhesive  properties,  but  the 
destructiveness  to  Seale  Life  lies  in  the  Calcium  Sulphide.  23?”  Aside  from 
its  ability  to  destroy  San  Jose  Scale,  Horicum  is  a  Fungicide,  preventing 
the  free  development  of  fungoid  troubles. 

Shake  package  thoroughly  or  take  the  top  off.  The  color  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  form  is  a  deep  bronze  green.  Do  not  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
only,  stir  the  Horicum  from  the  bottom  of  package,  add  20  parts  of  water 
(hot,  if  you  can  get  it)  for  ordinary  use.  For  a  stronger  dilution  when  the 
growth  is  all  dormant,  use  16  parts  of  water  only  (hot,  if  you  have  it)  and 
spray  thoroughly.  By  grading  your  dilution  you  make  it  any  desired 
strength.  Specific  gravity,  1.56.  Total  Poly-sulphides,  30*  by  weight. 

Send  for  pamphlets  to 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 

Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


-  “  SC  ALECIDE  ”  SB. 

WILL,  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  ETC. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

B.  Gr.  PH.A.TT  CO.,  Dept.  A,  11  Broadway,  WEW  YOBI£  CITY 
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ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  AND  BOR¬ 
DEAUX  MIXTURE . 

How  does  arsenate  of  lead  compare  with 
Faris-green  as  an  insecticide?  When  the 
arsenate  is  mixed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
will  any  chemical  combination  be  formed  that 
would  be  injurious? 

In  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there 
would  be  no  chemical  change  either  in 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  in  the  arsenate 
of  lead  if  they  were  mixed  together,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  were  prop¬ 
erly  made  and  also  the  lead  arsenate 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  l.  l.  van  slvke. 

Arsenate  of  lead,  and  especially  Bow- 
ker’s  Disparene,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
has  been  used  in  Bordeaux  Mixture  with 
good  results  in  many  cases  which  come 
to  my  notice.  Personally,  I  can  see  no 
particular  reason  ifor  using  Bordeaux 
with  arsenate  of  lead  in  it,  because  Paris- 
green  is  cheaper,  and  the  excess  of  lime 
in  the  Bordeaux  forestalls  any  injury 
which  might  be  caused  by  the  Paris- 
green,  so  in  general  practice  we  have  used 
the  arsenate  of  lead  where  the  poison 
alone  was  given,  but  used  Paris-green  in 
the  mixture  with  the  Bordeaux. 

W.  E.  BRITTON. 

Connecticut  State  Entomologist. 

If  arsenate  of  lead  is  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  is  added  to  Bordeaux  Mixture 
that  is  rightly  made,  there  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  chemical  change.  Some  fruit 
growers  are  quite  careless  in  making 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  this  poison.  The 
copper  sulphate  is  frequently  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  neutralized  with  lime,  and  instead 
of  mixing  with  it  straight  arsenate  of 
lead,  the  acetate  of  lead  and  arsenate  of 
soda,  which  form  arsenate  of  lead,  are 
added  separately  to  the  copper  sulphate 
solution.  Though  it  has  not  been  to  my 
knowledge  determined  by  official  chem¬ 
ists,  I  should  think  that  there  is  a  chance 
of  a  chemical  change  by  such  practice. 
However,  if  arsenate  of  lead  is  properly 
made  and  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  well  made, 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  danger  in  the 
use  of  the  poison  in  this  spray.  There 
are  three  good  poisons  for  the  average 
orchardist,  viz. :  arsenate  of  lead,  Paris- 
green  and  arsenite  of  soda,  Kedzie 
formula.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  less  likely 
to  injure  the  foliage  than  is  Paris-green 
or  arsenite  of  soda.  It  remains  well  in 
suspension,  and  there  is  therefore  less 
difficulty  in  applying  it  at  a  uniform 
strength.  Paris-green  is  the  most  reliable 
poison,  and  the  law  in  this  State  fixing 
its  standard  has  largely  stopped  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  adulteration,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  reliable.  The  arsenite  of 
soda,  Kedzie  formula,  is  the  cheapest 
poison  that  can  be  used,  and  is  largely 
employed  by  our  commercial  fruit 
growers.  It  should  be  only  used  in  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  One  pint  of  this  poison 
is  equivalent  to  four  ounces  of  Paris- 
green.  P.  J.  PARROTT. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  Exp.  Station. 

Arsenate  of  lead  acts  slower  as  an  in¬ 
secticide  than  Paris-green,  probably  it 
yields  less  arsenic  to  solution.  Thus,  an 
application  of  Paris-green  will  kill  Potato 
beetle  slugs  within  24  hours.  Arsenate 
of  lead  needs  two  or  three  days  to  finish 
the  work.  I  see  less  chance  for  a  chem¬ 
ical  reaction  between  arsenate  of  lead  and 
other  ingredients  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 
than  between  Paris-green  and  the  same 
mixture,  because  of  the  greater  insolu¬ 
bility  of  the  former.  The  mixture  has 
been  used  with  satisfaction  by  several  or- 
chardists  in  this  State.  Probably  it  is 
slower  in  killing  insects  than  Paris-green 
and  Bordeaux,  but  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  effectiveness.  E.  H.  jenkins. 

Conn.  Exp.  Station 

The  practical  outcome  of  our  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiments  has  been  that  for 
shade  tree  work  and  in  gardens  and 
parks  the  arsenate  of  lead  is  the  most 
desirable  compound.  For  orchard  work, 
where  fungicides  are  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  arsenite,  Paris-green  in 
combination  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  recommended.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  the  chemical  combination  of  Paris- 
green  and  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is 
such  that  the  two  will  unite  and  support 
each  other  very  nicely,  and  neither  will 
in  any  way  interfere  with  or  im¬ 
pair  the  effect  of  the  other.  Copper  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and 
it  is  copper  that  is  used  to  unite  with 
the  arsenic  in  the  Paris-green.  In  unit¬ 
ing  arsenate  of  lead  and  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  you  add  lead  to  the  fungicide 
and  lime  to  the  insecticide,  neither  of 
which  materials  are  needed,  and  while 
the  two  actually  work  together,  I  do  not 
consider  them  so  desirable  in  combina¬ 
tion  as  Paris-green  and  Bordeaux.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  reaction  takes  place 
between  the  two  mixtures,  which  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  color  effect  on  the  foliage, 
so  that  while  you  can  see  where  the  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  or  the  Bordeaux  alone  has 
been  sprayed,  yet  the  combination  leaves 
no  trace  of  the  spray  upon  the  foliage. 
It  does  not  impair  the  action  of  the  in¬ 
secticide.  Whether  it  impairs  the  action 


of  the  fungicide  I  am  not  in  position  to 
say  positively,  because  I  have  not 
watched  control  experiments.  Some  or- 
chardists  use  the  combination  and  are 
satisfied  with  it.  I  never  oppose  its  use, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  never  recom¬ 
mend  it.  JOHN  B.  SMITH. 

New  Jersey  Station. 

We  have  frequently  used  arsenate  of 
lead  along  with  Bordeaux,  and  it  works 
in  every  way  satisfactorily.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why,  if  the  two  are  made  sep¬ 
arately  and  then  mixed,  that  there 
should  be  any  Interference,  for  the  lead 
arsenate  is  an  insoluble  substance,  which 
I  think  would  not  be  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  anything  in  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  If  you  undertook  to  mix  the 
materials  together  for  making  the  lead 
arsenate  and  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  at 
the  same  time,  of  course  you  then  would 
not  in  all  probability  get  what  you  would 
desire,  but  if  you  had  the  lead  arsenate 
properly  made  and  then  mix  it  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  I  can  see  no  reason  from 
chemical  grounds  why  there  should  be 
any  interchange  which  would  affect  the 
material  unfavorably.  We  have  tried 
sodium  arsenite  in  connection  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  find  that  it  works 
well.  In  this  case  also  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  sodium  arsenite  in  contact 
with  the  Bordeaux  would  secure  the 
same  result,  in  my  opinion,  as  you  would 
get  whether  you  used  Bordeaux  Mixture 
or  whether  you  used  lime  alone.  The 
Kedzie  formula  was  first  printed  in  a 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  1896,  page  119.  It  is  a  short  cut  for 
making  calcium  arsenite.  The  arsenite 
of  calcium  was  formerly  made  by  treat¬ 
ing  white  arsenic  with  lime,  and  required 
quite  a  long  time  to  boil.  My  father 
suggested  that  if  you  dissolved  the  white 
arsenic  in  sal  soda,  which  being  so  much 
more  soluble  in  water  gave  a  stronger 
alkali  solution,  that  the  white  arsenic 
would  be  brought  much  more  easily  into 
solution,  and  then  on  the  addition  of 
lime  the  arsenite  of  sodium  would  inter¬ 
act  with  the  lime,  producing  calcium  ar¬ 
senite.  It  has  been  used  very  extensively 
the  world  over,  and  has  so  far  as  I  know 
only  one  drawback,  namely,  the  white 
color.  This  could  easily  be  remedied  by 
mixing  in  the  substance  when  made  a 
little  ultramarine  blue,  which  would  not 
in  any  way  destroy  the  effect  of  the  poi¬ 
sonous  material  and  would  give  it  a  de¬ 
cided  tint, — in  fact  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  introduce,  as  I.  believe  the  crit¬ 
icism  regarding  the  material  being  white 
is  a  just  one.  It  adds  much  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  involved.  frank  s.  kedzie. 

Michigan  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  give  below  the  formula 
for  the  “Kedzie  Mixture,”  as  given  by 
Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie : 


Dissolve  the  arsenic  by  boiling  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  and  thus  insure  complete 
solution ;  which  solution  can  be  kept  ready 
to  make  a  spraying  solution  whenever  needed. 
To  make  the  material  for  800  gallons  of 
spraying  mixture,  boil  two  pounds  of  white 
arsenic  with  eight  pounds  of  sal  soda  (crys¬ 
tals  of  carbonate  of  soda — ‘washing  soda’— - 
found  in  every  grocery  and  drug-shop)  in  two 
gallons  of  water.  Boil  these  materials  in 
any  iron  pot  not  used  for  other  purposes. 
Boil  for  15  minutes  or  until  the  arsenic  dis¬ 
solves,  leaving  only  a  small  muddy  sediment. 
But  this  solution  into  a  two  gallon  jug  and 
label  “Poison,”  stock  material  for  spraying 
mixture.  The  spraying  mixture  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  whenever  required,  and  in  the  quantity 
needed  at  the  time  by  slaking  two  pounds 
of  lime,  adding  this  to  40  gallons  of  water: 
pour  into  this  a  pint  of  the  stock  arsenic 
solution.  Mix  by  stirring  thoroughly  and  the 
spraying  mixture  is  ready  for  use.  The 
arsenic  in  the  mixture  is  equivalent  to  four 
ounces  of  Paris-green.  The  pot,  jug,  etc., 
must  never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
after  using  it  for  making  this  mixture.  If 
an  additional  pound  or  two  of  lime  be 
added  to  the  mixture  it  will  help  to  make 
the  application  permanent  and  conspicuous 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  its 
effect.  In  using  it  the  extra  lime  should  be 
added. 


High  Grade  Brass 

Sprayers 

)  Single  and  double  act¬ 
ing.  Bucket,  Knapsack,  l>' 

[  Barrel,  Pumps,  nozzles 
and  appliances. 

U  Best  and  most  complete  pump  and'' 
sprayer  line  made.  Catalog  free. 

IBABHES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  19.  Mansfield,  Ohio, 


QET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
[practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
j  s'  facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

W; . You  take  no  chances.  We 

; “  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mlcb 


THE  IDEAL  GASOLINE 

SPRAYER 


WALLACE  POWER  SPRAYERS 


WITH  FOUR-CYCLE  ENGINE 


A  steady  pressure  of  150  or  200  lbs.  on  the 
Nozzles,  if  desired;  Automatic  Agitators, 
with  Brushes  for  Cleaning  Suction  Strain¬ 
ers,  are  Special  Features — fills  its  own  tank 
— and  runs  so  quietly  that  horses  are  not 
frightened.  Catalogue  “A”  free.  35  Dif¬ 
ferent  Models  of  Spray  Pumps. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Yo 


We  have  advertised  our  Automatic 
Sprayers  so  much  that  many  people 
think  we  build  nothing  else.  It  is 
true  that  Wallace  Traction  Sprayers  are 
the  standard  of  excellence  and  are  built 
for  every  purpose,  but  our  line  of 
Engine  Sprayers  is  the  most  complete 
built.  Here  are  two  styles. 


The  CLIMAX  is  our  newest  de¬ 
sign.  An  all-brass  pump  directly  geared 
to  our  new  air-cooled  engine.  Fan 
blows  on  end  of  cylinder  instead  of  side. 

A  very  fine,  compact  outfit. 

Our  INVINCIBLE  outfits  are 
either  air  or  water  cooled.  Engine  and  pump  are  separate.  Nothing  so 
good  for  all  around  purposes. 

Sprayers  for  Potatoes,  Berries,  Fields,  Orchards,  everything.  Ask  for  Catalog  R. 

Wallace  Machinery  Co Champaign ,  III.,  II.  S.  A. 

Registered  cable  address  “  WALMCO.” 


Power  Spramotor 


SPRAYS  250  TREKS  PER  HOUR. 

16  to  30  nozzles  with  125  lbs-  pressure.  Automatic, 
compensating,  single  or  double  speed.  Strains  its 
own  mixture  and  fills  its  own  tank  in  10  minutes.  New 
patented  nozzles  that  spray  all  parts  of  the  tree  from  below 
or  above  as  shown.  2%  horse¬ 
power  motor  can  be  used  for 
all  hinds  of  work  when  not 
I  spraying.  20c  to  30c  a  day. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


The  1907  Catalogues. — The  seed  and 
plant  catalogues  for  the  current  season 
are  nearly  all  in,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  show  increased  neatness  and 
accuracy  in  make-up  and  contents.  Gaudy 
colored  plates  are  conspicuously  absent — 
not  altogether  by  reason  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  but 
principally  because  of  the  long-lasting 
and  still  unsettled  lithographers’  strike, 
that  effectually  held  up  color-plate  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  necessary  season.  In  their 
place  we  have  some  excellent  examples 
of  color  press  work  and  direct  color 
photographic  work,  _  but  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  special  illustrations  are  in 
black  and  white.  Colored  covers  are  not 
lacking  but  generally  are  more  restrained 
and  decorative  than  in  the  past.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  accurate  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  flowers,  fruits  and  plants  for 
the  old  misleading  woodcuts  gives  an  air 
of  sincerity  to  many  catalogues  that  was 
formerly  lacking,  but  every  “half-tone”  is 
not  directly  made  from  the  object  repre¬ 
sented.  This  process  reproduces  as  well 
from  wash  drawings  which  may  show  the 
subject,  not  as  nature  produced  it,  but  as 
the  artist  conceives  it  should  have  grown ! 
Little  exaggeration,  however,  is  indulged 
in  except  in  the  cases  of  a  few  incorrig- 
able  offenders,  whose  customers  must 
certainly  be  accustomed  to  discount  the 
claims  heavily.  The  catalogues  on  the 
whole  present  such  good  appearance  that 
the  colored  lithograph  as  an  important 
pictorial  feature  may  be  largely  dis- 
important  feature  may  be  largely  dis¬ 
continued  in  the  future.  Comparatively 
few  novelties  are  offered  in  the  more  re¬ 
liable  catalogues,  and  a  still  smaller  num¬ 
ber  are  exploited  with  emphasis,  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  being  that  many  are 
listed  for  legitimate  trial,  rather  than 
for  speculative  plunging.  A  similar  re¬ 
straint  is  creeping  by  degrees  into  the 
descriptive  matter,  transforming  seed  and 
nursery  catalogues,  acknowledged  adver¬ 
tisements  as  they  are,  into  reliable  and 
intelligent  cultivator  knows  this  so  well 
that  he  will  never  be  long  deprived  of 
the  publications  issued  by  his  favorite 
dealer. 

Free  Government  Seeds  Again. — 
Despite  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
associated  seedsmen,  the  greater  part  of 
the  rural  press,  about  all  progressive 
farmers  and  gardeners  and  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  itself,  to 
abate  the  almost  useless  Congressional 
free  seed  distribution,  it  flourishes  as 
triumphantly  as  ever,  and  will  doubtless 
continue  next  year,  as  the  regular  appro¬ 
priation  of  $238,000  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  it  has  little  to  fear  from  the  Senate. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  tried  to 
have  this  appropriation,  or  at  least  a  rea¬ 
sonable  part  of  it,  diverted  from  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  distribution  of  common  garden 
seeds,  for  which  there  is  no  actual  war¬ 
rant,  in  law,  and  applied  to  the  original 
purpose  of  introducing  new  and  rare 
seeds  and  plants,  but  the  Solons  would 
have  none  of  it,  the  southern  members 
being  particularly  clamorous  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  free  seed  hand-outs  to  their 
constituents,  averring  they  could  not  face 
the  farmers,  after  boosting  their  own 
salaries,  without  the  customary  gift  of 
seeds.  The  debate  over  the  matter  occu¬ 
pies  over  20  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  affords  a  precious  example 
of  the  density  of  mind  and  general  in¬ 
capacity  of  many  congressmen  now 
misrepresenting  rural  constituencies. 

Not  a  Serious  Matter. — Our  com¬ 
mercial  seedsman  have  labored  long  and 
earnestly  and  have  wasted  no  little  time 
and  eloquence  in  vain  to  demonstrate  the 
error  of  the  present  method  to  these 
obtuse  lawmakers,  and  end  what  is  freely 
termed  the  contemptibly  petty  graft  of 
free  seeds  that  have  long  ceased  to  be 
wanted  by  real  tillers  of  the  soil.  Some 
declare  they  will  cease  the  fight,  and 
others  base  hopes  on  the  possibility  of 
a  more  intelligent  lot  of  members  getting 
in  the  next  Ho..se  or  at  some  future  elec¬ 
tion,  and  summarily  ending  the  matter. 
Persistence  mav  in  the  end  win,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  sentiment  against  the  present 
ineffective  distribution  is  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  everywhere,  both  within  and  without 
the  halls  of  Congress.  Meanwhile  the 
distribution  itself  as  now  conducted,  is 
really  of  small  moment  to  established 
seedsmen  from  a  financial  standpoint. 
Thirty  carloads  of  cheap  seeds  made  up 
into  8,000,000  allotments  of  five  packets 
each  appears  formidable  on  first  thought, 
but  the  actual  distribution  is  done  in  such 


a  blundering  way,  the  seeds  largely  going 
to  political  leaders  and  triflers  who  are 
ever  ready  to  demand  a  free  ‘“hand-out” 
whether  they  have  need  for  it  or  not, 
rather  than  to  real  farmers  and  gardeners 
who  often  disdain  to  plant  them  when 
received,  that  they  make  but  little  im¬ 
pression  on  the  dealers’  annual  trade. 
Thousands  of  packets  are  thrown  aside 
or  destroyed  in  every  Congressional  dis¬ 
trict.  The  recipient  in  the  Northern 
States  who  plants  these  seeds  in  good 
faith  is  a  rarity,  and  generally  an  ignor¬ 
amus  in  horticulture.  The  present  form 
of  Government  distribution  appear  to  be 
only  taken  seriously  by  the  backwoods 
politicians  of  the  South,  or  by  absolutely 
uninformed  gardeners  who  never  think 
of  consulting  an  up-to-date  seed  cata¬ 
logue.  We  must  credit  this  misguided 
expenditure  of  the  people’s  revenue  with 
a  certain  missionary  effect,  however. 
Perchance  an  occasional  rank  amateur 
who  really  grows  his  trifling  allotment  of 
cucumber,  radish  and  turnip  seeds  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  condescending  favor  of  his 
Congressman,  may  be  led  to  enlarge  his 
views  and  buy  something  worth  while 
from  his  near-by  seed-dealer.  The  free 
distribution  is  not  all  loss  to  seed  mer¬ 
chants,  even  in  the  present  inept  way  of 
conducting  it,  but  the  seed  trade  gener¬ 
ally  should  relax  no  legitimate  effort  to 
lift  it  to  a  higher  plane. 

Keen  Competition  With  Farm 
Papers. — While  considering  their  own 
grievance  and  manfully  working  to  abate 
its  present  objectionable  features,  seeds¬ 
men  should  not  overlook  the  very  sharp 
competition  the  American  rural  press  un¬ 
dergoes  with  the  overpowering  output  of 
the  National  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  greatest  fount  of  rural  information 
on  earth,  with  its  distribution  last  year, 
either  free  or  at  less  than  cost  of  print¬ 
ing,  of  13,000,000  copies  of  1,171  publi¬ 
cations,  that  bound  together  would  make 
a  mighty  volume  of  51,986  pages,  together 
with  the  uncomputed  numbers  of  free 
bulletins  sent  out  by  the  fifty-odd  State 
and  territorial  experiment  stations  situ¬ 
ated  in  every  part  of  our  broad  country. 
The  total  circulation  of  all  the  farm, 
garden  and  stock  papers  published  in  the 
United  States,  probably  does  not  equal 
the  annual  issue  of  hooks,  pamphlets,  leaf¬ 
lets  and  bulletins  from  these  combined 
sources,  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  had 
for  the  asking.  The  rural  press  has  not 
generally  complained  of  this  keen  com¬ 
petition,  accepting  it  in  a  large  way  as  of 
greater  benefit  than  detriment,  in  that  it 
creates  desire  for  accurate  working  infor¬ 
mation  for  everyday  practical  use.  The 
periodicals  having  to  do  with  country  life 
that  are  really  worth  while  have  all  sur¬ 
vived  the  inundation  of  free  official  farm 
literature,  and  continue  to  extend  their 
influences.  They  are  not  likely  to  regis¬ 
ter  objection  to  the  continued  issue  of 
Governmental  literature  bearing  on  rural 
subjects  as  long  as  it  is  confined  to  its 
legitimate  purpose  of  disseminating  the 
results  of  scientific  research,  and  original 
investigation,  but  there  are  to  be  noticed 
tendencies  to  trench  on  the  field  of  prac¬ 
tical  agricultural  journalism  that  may 
cause  trouble  in  the  future.  The  public 
never  willingly  relinquishes  the  benefits 
of  any  really  useful  government  activity 
and  will  surely  hold  on  to  seed  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  issue  of  official  agricultural 
literature,  but  it  may  in  the  end  insist 
that  they  may  be  kept  within  proper 
bounds.  w.  v.  f. 


ERRYS 


prove  their  worth  at  harvest 
time.  After  over  fifty  years  of 
success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  sells  them.  1907  Seed 
Annual  free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &,  CO.,  Detroit,  Ulcb. 


FROM  KENTUCKY,  THE  CENTER 
OF  PRODUCTION. 


Our  celebrated  “Blue  Ri bbon’’ Grass, Clov 
J  er  and  Farm  Seeds  are  the  finest  selected  1 
I  relceaned  stocks  and  cost  you  less  than  1 
many  Inferior  grades. 

>u  Save  Money  St  i 

I  and  best  producers,  and  our  free  seed  book  con- 
/  talning  special  Information  on  “Successful  Grass! 

1  Growing  ”  tells  you  how  to  prepare,  sow,  and  I 
!  obtain  big  crops.  Our  complete  Seed  Catalog! 
sent  free  If  you  mention  this  paper.  Write  today.  1 
Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Louisville,  Ky. 


EVERY  GARDENER 
SHOULD  WRITE 
FOR  THIS  BOOK: 

Dreer’s 

,-Garden  Book 

ITS  224  profusely  illustrated  pages 
are  devoted  to  what  to  plant,  how 
to  plant  and  when  to  plant  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  flowers  and  hardy 
perennials.  No  other  book  on  this 
subject  is  so  lucid  and  practical.  It’s 
the  professional  gardener’s  ready  refer¬ 
ence  guide  book  and  a  regular  bureau 
of  information  to  the  amateur.  Remem¬ 
ber,  it’s  not  merely  a  price  list  of 
Dreer’s  famous  seeds  but  a  useful 
cyclopaedia  of  facts  on  gardening  de¬ 
veloped  by  experts  on  our  trial  grounds 
at  Riverton,  N.  J. 

Has  four  magnificent  color  plates 
and  hundreds  of  other  illustrations 
showing  actual  specimens  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  described. 

Mailed  to  anyone  mentioning  this 
publication  on  receipt  of  10  cents, 
which  may  he  deducted  from  first 
order. 

Henry  A.  Dreer, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


J 


Hollyhocks 

JUVERYBODY  should 
have  Hollyhocks. 
Though  not  generally 
known,  there  has  been 
as  great  improvement 
made  in  this  stately 
flower,  during  the  past 
25  years,  as  there  has 
in  the  Canna,  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  Dahlia  or  Car¬ 
nation.  The  flowers  of 

Lovett’s  Superb  Hollyhocks 

are  not  only  very  large,  wonderfully  perfect  in 
finish  and  pure  in  color,  but  they  are  produced 
in  far  greater  numbers  and  for  a  much  longer 
season  than  the  Hollyhocks  of  "Grandmother’s 
Garden.”  Strong  roots  which  will  flower  early 
the  first  season,  by  mail. 

Separata  Colora,  -  8  lor! S I.OO;  SO  for  SS.OO 
All  Colora  Mixed,  lO  for  81.00;  SO  for  84.00 
Single  Hollyhocka,  1 0  for  81.00;  50  for  84.00 

All  are  fully  described,  together  with  more 
than  1,000  varieties  of  other  beautiful  hardy 
flowers,  in  my  catalog  of  Hardy  Perennial 
Plants;  a  profusely  illustrated,  elegant  book  of 
70  pages,  replete  with  valuable  information 
about  hardy  flowers.  It  is  free  to  all. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


My  new  way  of  selling  seed*  saves  you  all 
the  trouble,  worry  and  risk  ot  making  your 
own  selections.  It  gives  you  the  finest  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  vegetable  and  flower,  that  repre¬ 
sent  my  25  years’  practical  experience  and 
thousands  of  experiments  at  my  Floracroft 
Trial  Grounds — the  very  seeds  you  would 
select  if  you  had  studied  gardening  for  years. 
“STOKES’  STANDARD” 

Second-Early  Sugar  Corn 

Marketable  a  week  after  the  “Earliest”  and 
has  largest  ears — 10  or  12  rows  of  large,  deep, 
white,  milky,  extremely  tendergrains.  Sweet 
and  with  the  rich  flavor  of  late  varieties. 

%  pt.  10e.;  pt.  20e.;  qt.  80e.;  4  qts.  85e.  Postpaid. 

My  1907  catalogue  shows  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  what  my  seeds  have  produced  and 
tells  you  how  to  get  the  same  results.  Write 
for  it  and  also  tell  me  your  garden  problems. 
I  can  help  you  solve  them. 

STOKES'  SEED  STORE 

Walter  P.  Stokes,  of  late  Tohnson  &  Stokes 

219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee. 


GREGORY'S 

P  SEEDS 


■■  pi  ■■  Our  catalog  is  rich  with 
L  CJ  L  L  information  for  the 
^  ■''A  guidance  of  farmers 

|  I  ■■  and  gardeners.  It  has 
been  a  great  help  to 
thousands— has  been  the  means  of  turning 
many  a  failure  into  success. 

The  great  variety  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  include  the  best  of  the  old  standard 
and  such  new  kinds  as  have  proved 
-  X  of  value  by  actual  test. 

j.  j.  h.  GREGORY  &  SON. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


Solde’ear  or  shelled.  All 
graded,  tested,  proven— then 
guaranteed.  No  better  at 
any  price.  Test  it  in  your 

M routing  box.  If  you  don’t 
e  it  -fire  it  back.  You’ll 
get  your  money  back  double 
quick.  “Guaranteed-pure” 
Clover  seed.  Garden  seeds 
that  will  really  grow.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  free. 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN. 
I0X  26,  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA. 


■  |  p  ■  |  p  ■  —Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
A  I  r  A  I  r  A  forsamples, prices, andFREE 
*■  I  PM  k  I  PM  directions  “23”  on  growing. 

J,  E,  Wing  &  Bros.,  Bon  23, 

1,000  Bn.  Big 4  Oats,  55  cts.  per  bm;  spelts  75 


Cts. ; 


. ;  Early  Whitecap  Corn,  $1.  Bags  free. 

J.  S.  TILTON,  Norwalk,  O. 


OATS 


Sensation— 123  bu.  per  acre.  It’s  a  win¬ 
ner.  Also  Seed  Corn.  Samples  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sous, Melrose, Ohio 


Our  1907 
Catalogue 

has  a  complete 
list  of 

HIGHEST  GRADE 

SEEDS 


Thoroughly  tested  and  of  known 
vitality.  We  make  special  mention 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  for  a 
home  garden  or  a  marke  gardener. 
It  also  contains  the  latest  novelties 
and  a  complete  list  of  Poultry  Sup¬ 
plies,  Maudy  Lee  Incubator*  and 
Sundries  for  the  Garden.  We  mail 
this  Catalogue  free. 

H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  CO., 

X 2  and  13  Faneuil  Ilall  Square, 

Boston,  Mass. 


A  BIG  GARDEN 

The  year  of  1906  was  one  of  prodigal  plenty  on  ourJ 
L  seed  farms.  Never  before  diavege-  *A 

table  and  farm  seeds  return  such 
enormous  yields. 

Now  we  wish  to  gain  200,000  new 
customers  this  year  and  hence  otter 
for  12c  postpaid 

1  pkg.  Garden  City  Beet  •  -  10« 

1  “  Earliest  Ripe  Cabbage  •  lOe 
1  “  Earl’t  Emerald  Cucumber  15o 
1  “  I, a  Crosse  Market  Lettuee  15c 
I  “  13  Bar  Radish  -  •  •  lOe 
1  “  Blue  Blood  Tomato  -  •  15e 
1  “  Juicy  Turnip  ....  10c 
1000  kernels  gloriously  beautU 
ful  flower  seeds  ....  .  15o 
Total  fToo 

Allforl2c  postpaid  in  orderto  intro¬ 
duce  our  warranted  seeds,  and  if  you 
will  send  lGc  tvewilladdone  package 
of  Berliner  Earliest  Cauliflower,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  mammoth  plant, 
nursery  stock,  vegetable  and  farm 
seed  and  tool  catalog. 

This  catalog  is  mailed  free  to  all 
^intending purchasers.  Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 

La  Crosse,  WIs.  


HD  ACC  CCtrn  Seed  Oats  and  Seed  Corn,  All 
U1IA0O  wCCU  kinds  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Blue 
Grass,  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass  and  Oil  Meal,  old 
process,  Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

U.  J.  COVER,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


CHEAP 


BESeW  ©ROW*! 

__  wonderful  big  catalog  CDCC 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  ■  ■ 

|  variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grower 
,  in  America.  No  old  seed.  All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 

Big  Lot  Extra  Packages  Tree  with  Every  Order. 

Send  yours  and  your  neighbor’s  address. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


SEEDS 


SEEDS 


SEEDS 


THEILM ANN’S  carry  a  full  line  of  ONION  SEED  for  Sets  and  Large  Onions  We  can  please  you. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue.  THItLMANN  SLED  CO.,  Lrie,  Ea. 


SEED  REASON.  LET  US  SHOW  YOU! 

We  KNOW  we  could  sell  you  all  your  seeds  if  we  could  meet  you  face  to  face.  We  could  show 
you  the  enormous  difference  between  our  expenses  and  that  of  the  city  seedsman,  and  how  YOU 
get  the  benefit  of  that  saving;  how  we  make  our  own  low  prices  as  we  belong  to  no  combination  or 
association  for  keeping  prices  up.  We  repeat,  if  we  could  meet  you  here  we  could  show  you  why 
we  save  you  about  one-half  of  your  seed  money,  and  you  would  know  that  our  present  big  business 
must  be  the  result  of  Honest  Seeds  at  Honest  Prices.  However,  we  can’t  meet  you  all  here,  so  we 
want  vou  to  have  our  catalog,  which  talks  to  you  face  to  face  and  tells  you  a  lot  of  plain  truths  about 
GOOD  seeds  at  RIGHT  Prices  and  how  to  obtain  all  seeds  at  3c  a  packet.  It  is  free  to  everybody. 

To  show  you  our  Honest  Seeds  in  Honest  packets,  we  will  send 
*.  B.  Turnip  Beet  E.  4.  Wakefield  1  ■■  fW  WORTH  OF  WARRANTED!  |J  (  H.C.  Parsnip  PriieBead  Lettu,. 

Roek»  Ford  Muskmelon  1*1  III*  VEG ETABI.E  SEEDS,  Long  Oranee  Carrot 

CrookneckSquashRoayGemR’dlsh  j  J()  PEGS.  FOR . ■  WM  |  Stone  Tomato  Sweet  German  Turnip 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  BOX  34,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Work. — The  farm  is  under  snow 
drifts  just  now,  but  it  is  time  to  plan 
things.  What  shall  we  do  this  year  ?  On 
the  lower  part  of  the  farm  we  have  about 
an  acre  in  strawberries — scattered  in  four 
patches.  Part  of  these  are  in  a  currant 
patch — the  bushes  of  which  have  been 
nearly  ruined  by  the  scale.  These  berries 
went  into  Winter  quarters  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  if  frost  or  drought  do  not 
get  them  they  should  do  well.  We  plan 
to  set  out  about  an  acre  more  this  year. 
Most  of  them  will  be  started  in  rows 
five  or  six  feet  apart  this  Spring,  with 
rows  of  peas,  onions  or  early  potatoes 
between.  When  this  crop  is  removed 
strong  large  strawberry  plants  will  be 
put  in  its  place  and  well  fed  and  culti¬ 
vated.  We  have  something  over  eight 
acres  of  wheat  and  rye  which  will  be  cut 
early  for  forage — then  worked  up  for 
corn  or  other  forage  crops.  On  the  hill, 
among  some  of  the  young  trees  we  have 
plowed  considerable  old  sod.  Part  of  this 
will  be  put  in  potatoes  and  part  in  corn 
— both  followed  by  wheat  and  rye.  Our 
patch  of  pansy  plants  went  under  the 
snowdrifts  happy  as  larks.  As  early  as 
possible  they  will  be  transplanted  and 
offered  for  sale.  As  usual  we  shall  have 
2,000  or  more  pepper  plants,  and  the  usual 
crops  of  onions,  cabbage  and  garden  stuff. 
I  have  just  bought  two  more  Cheshire 
sows,  as  our  pork  trade  has  paid  well. 
There  are  now  some  150  hens  on  the 
place — now  doing  very  well.  We  would 
like  to  bring  the  number  up  to  350  at 
least  by  Fall.  White  Wyandottes  and 
R.  I.  Reds  suit  us  best.  The  orchards 
will  require  more  time  than  ever  this 
year.  I  do  not  know  yet  what  Jack  Frost 
has  left  on  our  peach  trees,  but  this  is 
our  apple  year  anyway.  Some  of  the 
young  five-year-olds  show  a  number  of 
fruit  spurs.  At  the  back  of  the  farm  is 
one  orchard  of  375  peach  trees  three 
years  old.  We  shall  try  to  handle  it  this 
year  as  follows :  As  soon  as  the  snow 
permits  we  shall  give  the  trees  a  thorough 
soaking  with  “Scalecide,”  one  to  16  parts 
of  water.  There  is  but  little  scale  in  this 
orchard,  but  I  want  to  make  sure.  The 
field  is  in  sod — the  grass  having  run  out 
somewhat.  Early  in  April  I  intend  to 
broadcast  about  500  pounds  of  basic  slag 
and  150  pounds  sulphate  of  potash  per 
acre.  A  little  later  150  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda  will  be  added — putting  this  around 
the  trees — not  nearer  than  three  feet. 
Then  we  shall  haul  in  forest  leaves  until 
we  have  a  great  pile  scattered  around 
each  tree — as  far  out  as  the  branches  ex¬ 
tend.  This  orchard  is  on  the  edge  of 
our  30-acre  chestnut  wood,  so  the  leaves 
are  handy.  The  field  will  be  cut  three 
times  or  more,  and  the  grass  left  on  the 
ground.  In  June,  or  when  the  borers  ap¬ 
pear,  we  shall  pour  hot  lye  on  the  lower 
trunks  of  the  trees.  We  cannot  handle  all 


our  trees  this  way,  but  in  sod  culture  that 
is  what  we  would  like — plenty  of  food, 
plenty  of  mulch,  plenty  of  spraying  and 
nothing  but  fruit  taken  from  the  orchard. 
We  expect  to  make  short  hauls  for  all 
our  manure — crowding  it  heavily  on  the 
fields  near  the  barn.  I  want  good  plow¬ 
ing  and  thorough  working  with  spring- 
tooth,  Cutaway  and  Acme.  I  consider  all 
these  tools  necessary  on  our  farm,  and 
if  I  can  possibly  do  it  I  want  all  land 
harrowed  at  least  eight  times  before 
planting.  Of  course  I  know  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  plan  things  here  beside  a 
good  dish  of  baked  apples,  but  we  are  all 
ready  for  the  season,  and  want  to  make  it 
go.  As  usual  the  children  are  most  anx¬ 
ious  for  Spring  to  come.  They  would 
like  to  have  the  present  sleighing  con¬ 
tinue  up  to  apple  bloom  time!  It  is  hard 
to  discourage  a  child.  While  I  was  out 
West  at  one  point  in  Missouri  our  train 
was  late.  There  we  waited  on  a  side 
track  for  a  solid  hour.  The  mud  was  so 
deep  you  could  not  leave  the  car  with  any 
comfort,  and  the  drizzle  was  falling. 
There  wasn’t  even  an  apple  to  eat!  One 
or  two  of  the  passengers  walked  up  and 
down  the  aisle,  much  as  I  have  seen  pris¬ 
oned  beasts  exercise.  Others  sat  in  a 
strange  mixture  of  patience  and  discon- 
content.  Some  distance  away  was  a 
school  house.  Just  when  our  wait 
seemed  most  discouraging  a  troop  of  chil¬ 
dren  came  running  out  of  the  school 
house  door  and  began  to  dance  in  the 
mud.  I  felt  like  getting  out,  joining 
hands  and  kicking  up  my  heels  with  the 
rest  of  the  children,  but  that  would  have 
spoiled  the  whole  fun.  The  idea  of  a 
grown-up  man  finding  anything  in  life 
pleasant  enough  to  make  him  dance 
would  have  saddened  the  whole  thing. 

Wife  and  Child. — I  am  sorry  that  our 
friend  is  obliged  to  write  the  following: 

In  my  article  on  raising  farm  help,  page 
1  of),  I  am  quoted  as  saying  “No  wife."  I  did 
not  intend  to  be  so  understood,  as  I  think 
I  have  one  of  the  best  wives  in  the  world, 
and  she  is.  with  me  in  my  scheme.  We 
would  be  willing  to  take  smaller  ones,  and 
grow  them  up,  and  be  willing  to  submit  to  a 
fair  amount  of  supervision  in  the  matter. 

c.  e.  s. 

Too  bad !  Those  of  us  who  feel  sure 
that  we  have  “the  best”  not  “one  of  the 
best”  wives  in  the  world  can  realize  what 
it  would  seem  to  have  her  marked  zero ! 
We  did  the  best  we  could  with  our 
friend’s  writing — both  with  bare  eyes  and 
spectacles  but  we  couldn’t  make  anything 
but  “no”  out  of  it.  I  haven’t  heard  from 
any  boys  or  rich  men  yet. 

Here  is  a  man  who  seems  busy  enough 
to  keep  out  of  mischief : 

My  wife  was  taken  with  the  grippe  in  De¬ 
cember.  and  at  this  writing  she  is  slowly 
recovering,  and  I  have  been  busy  taking  care 
of  her  and  doing  the  housework  during  the 
day  and  running  a  night  line  passenger  train 
the  rest  of  the  time. 

You  see  we  have  all  sorts  of  people  in 
the  large  Hope  Farm  family.  I  hope  this 
conductor  gets  sleep  enough.  He  tells 
me  he  hopes  to  end  his  days  on  a  farm  of 
his  own.  That  is  why  he  reads  The 
R.  N.-Y.  When  the  great  conductor  of 
life  comes  along  and  sees  these  men  who 
help  he  doesn’t  punch  the  troubles  on 
their  ticket  that  he  might.  h.  w.  c. 


Edison  Phonograph 
lor  the  Asking 


This  out  shows 

the  Genuine 
Edison  Standard 
Phonograph. 


How  often,  when  you  have  ftiad 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Phonograph 
perfected  by  Mr.  Edison,  you  have 
wished  you  could  have  one  of  your 
own  1  Possibly  you  never  expected 
to  own  one,  but  here  Is  your 
chance. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  send  you  this  splendid  instrument, 
with  large  artistic  Floral  Horn  and  Twelve  Genuine  Gold- 
moulded  Edison  Records  without  your  sending  a  cent  of 
cash,  or  paying  for  it  C.  O.  D. 

Write  For  It  and  Get  It 

All  you  need  do  Is  write.  We  will  send  the 
outfit  without  a  cent  of  cash  and  you  may  try 
it  for  two  days,  absolutely  free.  Then  you  can 
keep  the  instrument  if  you  wish  and  send  us  a 
trifling  amount  each  month  for  a  few  months. 

We  can  sell  you  a  perfect  Edison  Gem  Phono¬ 
graph  outfit,  including  Twelve  Edison  Gold- 
moulded  Records  for  f  14.20 — on  easy  payments 
— as  low  ns  if  you  paid  cash.  Write  and 
accept  this  wonderful  oiler  at  once.  Guide  to 
'Latest  Music  sent  Free. 

MUSICAL  ECHO  CO.,  Edison  Distributors,  Dept.26. 
1216  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


are  guaranteed 


the  best-working,  easiest-running,  longest-lasting,  most  reliab? 

-  tarm  and  garden  tools.  Designed  by  a  practical  farmer.  Do  the  work^  ^ 
quic^y  nght,  without  injury  to  plants  Made  of  the  very  best  materials, 
with  good  honest  workmanship. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator  and  Plow.  One  of  the 

handiest  implements  ever  made  for  gardening  Ail  cultivating  parts  are  of  high- 
S-fk  to.k.eeP  ke=“  edge  Specially  designed  to  work  extremely  close  to 
plants  without  injury  One  man  easily  does  the  work  of  three  to  six.  J 

Planet  Jr  1 2-tcoth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  splendid  tool  ' 
for  berry-growers  and  market  gardeners  — invaluable  wherever  fine,  close  work  s 
needed,  lhe  twelve  chisel-shaped  teeth  and  the  pulverizer  leave  ground  in  the  finest  || 
possible  condition.  Saves  many  times  its  cost,  and  turns  hard  work  for  three  men  |7 
into  easy  and  better  work  for  one. 

A  £!?ne‘Jr  fa7?  a“d  garden  tool  for  every  need— Hill-  and  Drill-Seeders,  ’ 
Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  One-  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Har- 
rows  and  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators—  45  kinds  in  all. 

Even  if  you  have  a  Planet  Jr  write  now  for  our  new  1007  Catalogue . 

,  showing  photographs  of  successful  gardening  at  all  stages,  also  the  in- 
k-  teresting  new  models.  - 

-  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co. 

Bor  1107  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


2SK 


the  national 


A  modern 

plow, 
quick  to 
get  Into 
highest 
favor. 
Thousand* 
in  use. 


REVERSIBLE  I 


LESS  TURNING, 

more  rapid  work  and  no  dead  furrows.  Right  or 
left  hand  Sulky,  right  or  left  hand  Walking 
Plow.  Works  equally  well  on  level  land  or  side 
hill,  all  soils.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you.  If 
not  there,  write  us  for  full  particulars  and  testi¬ 
monials. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  7s ,  Chicopee  Falla,  Mas9. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Progress  in  Plowing."  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co,r32  7  Factory  st.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.#  in- 

- —  — -  ■»>“'.  avim  ui  nwainpy  innu  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

Jackson's  Hound  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
'  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 

vaut  aud  Brices.  JUUN  U.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Are.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land 
Jackson’s  Rot  *  "  ‘ 

Pipe,  lted  and  1  . . . 

for  what  you  waut  aud  prices. 


CA 


A  HEART  TO  HEART  TALK 

With  the  Man  Who  Makes  the 

BUCKEYE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


Mr,  Farmer:— Let’s  have  a  few  minutes 
chat  about  that  drill  you’ll  need  for  this  sea¬ 
son’s  seeding.  I  know  1  can  tell  you  some  things 
about  Buckeye  drills  that  will  be  valuable  to  you. 
Something  familiar  about  that  name?  No  wonder,  it’s 
been  going  on  farm  tools  for  over  50  years.  We  have 
made  this  name  famous  simply  by  making  farm  tools  that  do  better  work;  that 
last  longer;  that  meet  the  farmers  needs  better  than  any  other. 

There  are  reasons  for  this,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  just  what  these  reasons 
are.  I’m  going  to  begin  with  the  Buckeye  frame,  because,  like  the  frame  to  a 
house,  the  life  of  a  drill  depends  very  largely  upon  the  strength  and  build  of  the 
frame.  You  see  it’s  the  part  that  gets  the  wear  and  tear — the  strain  and  jar — 
the  part  that  carries  the  load.  If  it  weakens,  gets  out  of  true — gives  out  in 
any  part,  your  drill  troubles  multiply. 

That’s  why  we  put  so  much  brain  and  brawn 
into  the  Buckeye  frame.  It’s  made  of  square  steel 
tubing  without  riveted  joints  or  malleable  corner 
pieces.  It  can’t  weave,  rack,  loosen  or  get  out  of 
true.  Weather  can’t  harm  it  and  there’s  nothing 
to  give  out. 

Ask  the  Buckeye  Man  to  show  it  to  you  and 

your  own  eyes  will  do  the  rest. 

The  next  vital  part  is  the  driving  and  feeding 
mechanism.  The  Cone  Gear  on  the  Buckeye  is  a 
marvel.  Absolutely  accurate  in  regulating  the  feed; 
easy  to  change;  powerful  in  driving;  economical  in 


wear.  It’s  construction  does  away  with  all 

interchangeable  gears  and  annoyances  com¬ 
mon  with  other  styles.  It’s  always  there  when 
wanted  and  the  saving  it  effects  in  repairs  is  a  big 
item.  Should  breakage  occur  in  the  Buckeye  feed 
from  obstructions,  it  requires  the  replacing  of  the  broken 
cone  section  only,  while  on  others  it  means  replacing  the  entire  feeding  device. 

Be  sure  to  ask  the  Buckeye  Man  about  this.  It’s  been  imitated  by  many, 
but  never  equaled.  There’s  nothing  “just  as  good.”  Next  is  our  Double  Run 
Force  Feed— a  positive  and  perfect  feed  that  can’t  skip,  choke  or  bunch.  It  has 
two  compartments — one  for  sowing  large  grains— one  for  small  grains. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  Buckeye  famous  Non-corrosive  Glass  Fertilizer 
Distributor— the  only  fertilizer  distributor  that  can’t  and  don't  corrode  from 
the  acids  in  commercial  fertilizers.  It’s  the  *lass  feed  plate  that  does  the 
work.  Sows  all  fertilizers  and  fine  manures  and  does 
not  grind  them  into  paste.  Can  change  quantity 
without  stopping  machine.  This  is  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  fertilizer  distributor  in  use  and  found  only  on 
Buckeye  Drills. 

Ask  the  Buckeye  Man  to  show  you  this  and  also 
our  disc  seeding  device.  Also  our  Shoe  Drills 
with  Chain  or  Gang  Press  Wheel  Coverers. 

Now,  Mr.  Farmer  these  are  some  of  the  many 
reasons  why  the  Buckeye  Drills  are  so  popular.  They 
are  reasons  why  you  should  buy  Buckeye  Drills. 
P.  P.  MAST  &  COMPANY  Dept.  B1,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

ANGUS  BULLS 

P^at  bargain  prices.  Write  at  on 


SOME  GOOD  COWS. 

The  man  from  Oregon  wants  to  know 
if  anyone  can  beat  his  cows.  Here  is 
what  Otsego  Co.  N.  Y.  cows  can  do.  Six 
Jersey  cows  in  the  year  ending  February 
1  have  produced  for  me  a  tribe  over  36,- 
000  pounds  of  milk;  five  A.  J.  C.  C.  cows, 
one  grade.  The  grade  cow  was  10  years 
old,  one  five  years,  one  four,  one  far¬ 
row,  three  years  old,  two  heifers  two 
years.  I  think  this  beats  W.  S.  a  trifle 
as  to  quantity ;  milk  sold  to  shipping  sta¬ 
tion,  by  can  of  40  quarts.  F.  a.  c. 

Portlandville,  N.  Y. 

We  have  a  cow  (registered  Holstein 
that  has  given  a  little  over  11,000  pounds 
of  milk  since  Dec.  16,  1905,  that  has 
brought  us  about  $160  at  door.  (We  are 
in  the  ninth  zone  of  the  Boston  milk 
business.)  Besides,  she  had  a  heifer  calf 
that  we  think  we  could  have  traded  for 
a  bull  that  the  man  who  owned  him 
would  not  sell  for  less  than  $50.  There 
is  a  living  yet  in  old  Massachusetts,  with 
enough  for  self  and  some  to  give  to  such 
poor  souls  as  need  it.  shedd  bros. 
Massachusetts. 

Our  cow  is  about  one  quarter  jersey 
grade,  and  12  years  old.  She  freshened 
the  first  of  October,  1906.  For  the  month 
of  January  she  gave  937  pounds  of  milk. 

I  sold  48  quarts  of  milk  and  three  quarts 
of  cream.  I  used  one  pint  of  cream  for 
my  own  use  each  day  and  two  quarts  of 
milk,  and  churned  28  1-2  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter.  I  can  give  no  test  of  the  milk,  as 
there  is  no  creamery  on  the  island ;  how¬ 
ever,  we  think  our  old  Lily  cow  is  all 
right.  I  keep  a  record  of  each  month, 
and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  am  now  not  a 
farmer’s  wife,  but  a  member  of  the 
Farmers’  Club  of  Grosse  lie,  Mich. 

i.  z.  w. 

I  have  two  cows,  one  a  full  blood  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  other  her  calf,  by  a  Durham  bull. 
In  the  last  week  of  October  they  made 
28  pounds  of  butter.  Since  that  I  have 
been  making  from  22  to  26  pounds  every 
seven  days,  and  furnished  all  the  cream 
for  family  use,  which  means,  from  two 
to  four  pounds  of  butter.  The  young 
cow  was  fresh  in  June.  The  other  fresh 
in  October.  I  have  but  little  hay,  and 
only  feed  about  half  what  they  would 
eat  at  night.  They  run  in  the  stock  pas¬ 
ture  during  the  day.  I  feed  each  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  bran,  one  half  gallon  corn  and 
oats,  mixed  equal  parts  by  measure,  and 
one  quart  of  shorts  with  a  little  salt, 
night  and  morning.  They  get  water  at 
the  tank  in  which  there  is  always  ice  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  With  proper  care 
as  to  feed  and  water,  they  could  be  made 
to  do  much  better.  We  have  a  separator 
and  would  not  keep  cows  without  one. 
A  cow  that  will  not  make  10  pounds  of 
butter  per  week  is  disposed  of  as  quickly 
as  possible,  as  there  is  no  money  in  such. 

Russiaville,  Ind.  J-  s.  w. 

ABORTION  IN  COWS. 

Every  year  outbreaks  of  this  terrible  dis¬ 
ease  cause  serious  loss  to  live  stock  inter¬ 
ests.  The  demand  for  a  reliable  remedy  is 
so  great  that  it  seems  wise  to  investigate  any 
treatment  sent  out  by  a  reliable  concern. 
We  wrote  at  random  to  several  farmers  who 
have  used  the  abortion  cure  prepared  by  Dr. 
David  Roberts,  Waukesha,  Wls.,  and  give 
below  the  substance  of  their  replies. 

Last  year  I  had  nine  cows  out  of  12 
lose  their  calves,  and  this  year  had  symp¬ 
toms  of  it,  but  began  right  from  the  start 
and  have  had  no  trouble  so  far,  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  remedy  so  far  and  think 
if  it  is  used  as  directed  that  it  will  do  what 
is  guaranteed.  One  cow  lost  her  calf  in  Ihe 
Rummer,  and  then  right  along  after  that 
there  were  sometimes  two  in  one  day. 

Canton,  Pa.  w-  H-  w> 

Five  years  ago  I  moved  on  a  farm  which 
was  badly  infected  with  contagious  abortion. 
My  herd  soon  contracted  the  disease.  My 
cows  had  always  been  perfectly  healthy,  and 
I  did  not  know  it  was  a  disease  until  it  had 
gained  a  very  strong  footing.  I  used  the  rem¬ 
edy  then  as  directed  and  in  a  short  time  my 


herd  of  55  cows  and  heifers  were  cured.  I 
have  even  used  it  when  a  cow  showed  every 
symptom  of  aborting,  and  it  would  prevent 
it,  the  cow  going  her  full  time  and  dropping 
a  stroug.  healthy  calf.  c.  t.  ii. 

Washington,  Pa. 

We  had  contagious  abortion  in  our  herd 
of  40  cows  and  hardly  raised  one  healthy 
calf  for  two  years.  We  finally  went  to  work 
with  the  Roberts  remedy  and  now  our  herd  is 
free  from  the  disease.  We  have  not  had  a 
case  in  over  a  year.  Our  cows  are  all  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  and  drop  strong  calves.  I 
have  no  idea  how  the  disease  got  in  our  h<  rd. 
It  is  certainly  a  bad  one.  We  have  used 
some  other  remedies,  such  as  the  antiseptic 
and  breeding  tonic  aud  absorbent,  with  equal¬ 
ly  good  success.  J.  o.  p. 

Devil’s  Lake,  N.  D. 

Two  years  ago  abortion  broke  out  in  our 
herd  13  cows  losing  their  calves  in  about 
two  'months.  I  was  just  starting  In  the 
dairy  business  and  of  course  it  hurt.  After 
using  various  treatments  without  success  I 
got  the  remedy  referred  to.  I  commenced 
this  treatment  last  .Tune  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  One  cow  due  to  freshen  September 
S  aborted  in  August.  Since  then  we  have 
had  13  cows  that  were  given  the  remedy 
carry  their  calves  full  time.  lie  says  that 
a  cow  must  be  given  a  full  bottle  of  the 
serum  before  it  is  cured.  The  cow  that 
aborted  in  August  had  not  been  under  treat¬ 
ment  long  enough  to  get  a  full  bottle.  When 
a  cow  aborts  we  always  separate  her  from 
the  herd  and  disinfect  daily  as  long  as  there 
is  any  discharge.  I  honestly  believe  that  the 
serum  helps  the  cows,  but  I  have  not  used 
it  long  enough  to  sav  that  it  is  a  sure  cure. 

Elmira.  N.  Y.  s.  s.  c. 


Scratched  Till  Blood  Rati. 

Scales  on  Face  and  Head— Threw  Off  Little 
Watery  Substance- Complete  Cure 
by  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“I  will  be  glad  to  give  anybody  suffering 
from  eczema  any  information  regarding 
Cuticura  Remedies.  When  my  little  girl 
was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old  there  de¬ 
veloped  small  pimples  on  her  face,  which 
went  into  a  scale  which  threw  off  a  little 
watery  substance.  Her  head  was  also  af¬ 
fected  with  it.  She  used  to  scratch  until 
it  bled,  making  very  bad  sores.  We  tried 
two  or  three  salves,  including  borax. 
They  did  not  do  any  good,  so  I  got  some 
Cuticura  Soap  first,  and  then  used  the 
Cuticura  Soap.  Ointment  and  Pills.  They 
completely  cured  her,  and  we  have  had  no 
more  bother  with  it.  Wm.  F.  Knox,  1216 
So.  35th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  10, 
1905.” 


FOR  SALE. 

„  _ _ _  _  —  _ - _  Some  choice  ones 

--at  bargain  prices.  Write  at  once  for  particulars. 
Delaware  Stock  Karin,  Myer  Ar  Sons,  Props.,  Bridgcrlllc,  Pci. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 

Born  April  28, 190G.  Sire,  Leo  Netherland  De  Kol, 
No.  38599;  Ham,  Kiatta's  Pieterue,  No.  42804.  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  No.  3377.  Record  of  dam  on  official 
test  470  lbs.  milk,  14  lbs.  15.7  oz.  butter  in  7  days. 

Price  of  this  bull,  *50  f.  o.  b.  Camden.  Have 
others  equally  as  good  for  sale.  Address, 

IKYIN  WILCOX.  Camden,  Oneida  Co  ,  New  York. 


0  $  $  $  $  $  $  $ 

°STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

$100  GIVEN  AWAY  $100 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  He  Kol’s. Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  tins  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 

and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 

monc^  j' c  HE N  K¥ ,  Manlius,  New  York. 


Thoroughbred  holstein-Frieslan 

YEARLING  BULLS 

FOR  SALK  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

Perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals,  ready 
for  immediate  service.  Selected  from  best  darns  in 
herd  of  forty  head.  Sired  by  Paul  Clothilde  Hartog 
DeKol.  No.  33712.  If  pedigree  and  price  (which  will 
be  furnished  upon  request)  are  satisfactory,  bull  will 
be  sent  upon  approval.  If  not  entirely  as  represented 
as  to  individual  qualities,  he  m»y  be  returned  at  my 
expense.  Address  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production,  Good  size,  Strong 
are  breacI0°1jstitution‘,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
♦  hom  12^  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  w*ll  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Cal \es. 
a  spec*  a  ^  COBTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BRIMj  FAXIIVE 

Holstein  cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netheriaml  I >eKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  lias  50  A.  K.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4#  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  Mign 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need.  ...  V 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Pougliquag,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  l.OUIS  STREET. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 
n-n-j  nMrUm  Cattle.  Both  sexes  for  sale ! 

Polled  uurnam  Plymouth  Rock  Legs  la 
$1.00.  A.  E.  LKEDOM,  Freeland,  Mtis.  Co.,  Ohio. 

AYRSHIRES  AND  CHESHIRE^ 

Two  bull  calves,  nine  and  six  mos.,  nicely  marked 
red  and  white;  five  cows 4  to  7  years;  sows  to  farrow 
in  April,  fall  pigs.  All  stock  eligible  to  registry  and 
in  fine  condition.  Address  „  „  _ 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Port.  Co.,N.  Y. 

cTTeshTresT?™^ 

Hardy;  prolific:  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Voung  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca. N.Y. 

rnn  CAI  C-2  choice  Duroc  Jersey  Red 
rutv  o/iLC  Sows  bred  for  March  and  April 
farrow.  Some  nice  fall  Pigs.  Booking  orders  for 
Spring  Pigs  at$lU.OO  each,  try  some  Durocs  they  will 
make  you  money .  J  •  H  Lewis  &  Son,  Cameron,  \\  .  >  a. 

For  Sale,  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

CHOICE  PUPS  now  ready  to  ship  for  $5.00 
each.  MELVIN  THOMAS.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Wayville.  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 


REMOVAL  SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

Having  sold  one  of  our  large  farms  at  Lacona, 
preparatory  to  concentrating  at  Liverpo  il  March  1st, 
we  ought  to  sell  at  least  130  head  before  that  date. 
We  are  offering  special  bargains  and  just  now 
can  supply  you  with  anything  in  high  class  Holsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  quality  considered, 

STEVENS  BROS.  HASTINGS  GO., 

Brookside  Herd,  l  acona.  New  lork. 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  GLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

ltlVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hill  hurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


$ 

$ 

$ 
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DO  YOU  WANT  IT? 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  losing  money  on 
their  cows  and  do  not  know  it.  I)o  you  know 
how  much  you  are  making  or  losing  on 
your  cows  ? 

Government  statistics  show  average  gross 
income  per  grade  cow  is  only  $3i.0u. 
Cost  of  keep  $40.00.  Loss  *3.00  i>er  cow. 
You  can  buy  a  Star  Farm  registered 

Holstein  cow  for .  $150.00 

Cost  to  keep  one  year .  40  00 

Interest  on  cost,  one  year .  9,00 

Total  for  year .  *199.00 

My  Star  Farm  cow  will  make  for  you 

each  year:  Milk .  $125.00 

Calf .  50-00 

Total . $175.00 

Profit  on  your  investment  885. 
$5,000.00  Guarantee  on  Every  Animal  Sold  $5,000.00 
Circulars  and  information  sent  free. 
Address  Dept.  D.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

$$$$$$$ 
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|— REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


LAUREL  FARM 


kCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 

Light  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM a™ 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY.  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


o.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

September.  October  and  November  farrow.  Silver 
Premium  Registered  Stock.  Address 

F.  J.  SCH  WARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  New  Y  ork. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrkshires  and  C.  Whites.' 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow» 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun.  Cheit.r  Co.,  Pa. 


KALORAMA  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

were  shipped  into  almost  every  state  last  year,  and 
their  superior  qualities  are  recognized  wherever 
they  are  known. 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  young  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow  and  guaranteed  safe  with  pig,  at 
attractive  prices.  Who  wants  them? 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Peun  Yan,  New  York. 


GUERNSEY  and  Red  Polled  Cattle  at  Kikdale  Stock 
Farm  A  limited  numberfor  sule.includ’gGuernsey 
Bulls,  best  strains.  D.L.Stevens.  prop.  Uniondale.Pa. 

The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNA  I  IONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. _ 

CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


LABEL 


jllliillllllllliilB 

D4iVA’S  EAR  LABELS 

are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  W  anted, 

C.  H.  1>AN  A,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding:  the  l>6st  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  On  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


k  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  Beery  bit 

TOUR  Q ITS  IN  ONE 
Cures  Kickers,  Runaways,  Puller*. 
, Shyers,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Days'  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  wavs  of  using  it. 
Prof.  J.  Q  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  0. 


WARRINER'S  hS^IMg 


STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vieo-Presi- 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  tor  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Con*. 


Read’s  Strap  Rein  Holders 

Serious  accidents  due  to  reins  catching  under 
shaft  ends  avoided.  Ornamental,  2,000,000 
in  use.  Nickel  und  Imt.  Rubber,  25e.  a  pair)  Brass,  SOe. 
a!  CO  hip  Rein  Supporters,  dash  Hein  Fastener, 
ALOU  horse  Tail  Tie,  Cheek  rein  Loop,  whiftietree 
Trace  Locks.  Demand  them  attached  to 
harness  and  carriages.  Sold  by  50,000  har¬ 
ness,  carriage,  hardware,  gen.  mdse,  dealers* 


RAISE  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK 

Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of 
BlatcMord's  Calf  Meal  with  convincing  testimonials 
from  some  of  the  20.000  progressive  farmers  who 
have  had  wonderful  results  from  this  perfect 
milk  substitute.  Write  for  booklet-it  s  F  REE. 
Blatcbford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory_ TVaukegan,  Ill, 


FOREST  FARM 

Imported  Guernsey  Cattle  Only 

Herd  headed  by  Champion  Island-bred  Bull 

ST.  A  M  A  N  T 

Our  Herd  numbers  over  125  Head  which  was  the 
pick  of  the  Island.  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bull  Calves 
may  be  selected  by  those  who  wish  to  improve  and 
increase  their  herds. 

PIGGERY  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Champion  English-bred  BERKSHIRES, 
MIDDLE  YORKSHIRES  and  TAMWORTHS. 

A.  A.  HOUSMAN,  Prop.,  Babylon,  L.  I. 

M.  S.  Secokd,  Superintendent. 


KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  tor  sale 

jacks,  jennets 

and  MULES. 

Our  barns  are  full  of  big 
black  Jacks,  the  kind  that 
will  please  you.  Write,  or 
aa  •  ■  come  to  see  us,  a  large  lot 

to  select  from. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


The  Hoak  0,  K.  Round  Incubator 

Hatches  Where  Others  Fail. 

Where  quality  and  low  prices  count.  No 
Cold  Corners.  Easiest  regulated,  lasts 
longest.  Free  catalogue.  Write  to-day. 
HOAK  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  0,  Cromwell,  Ind. 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cone 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

IB  yearssale.  One  to  two  cans 
r  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 

■^'“can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

The  New  tun  Remedy  Go., 'l  oie4o,0. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


cures  m.-.r  -  . 

ments.  When  we  say  cure,  and  1* 
fails,  PICK),  reward.  Never  claimed 
yet.  Get  free  ‘‘Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence.”  1(0  pages.  Makes  you  mas¬ 
ter  of  horse  ailment*  and  diseases. 
Write  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

SOBevorly  St.,  Boston,  Maee« 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

22  St  Uibnol  Street,  M unties!,  Quibee. 


JACKS,  JACKS 

Jacks  27— Newton,  Kas 
Jacks  70  |  35  Jennets  35 
Saddle  Stallions  30 

Trotting  Stallions  IO 
Pacing  Stallions  IO 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

We  are  in  the  greatest  breeding  district 
in  the  world  for  Mammoth  Jacks,  Saddle 

-  and  Harness  Horses,  and  we  have  the 

grandest  lot  to  show  you  of  any  firm  in  the  country.  It  is  to  your 
Interest  to  inspect  our  stock  before  buying.  Write  for  catalogue 
or  come  to  see  us.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky,. 
BKANCH  liAKN,  NEWTON,  KANSAS. 


'.#«  i2«  egg 

Incubator  Ever  Made. 


7 

<H  $4.50  Buys  the  Best  100-Chick  Brooder 

“  Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  If  ordered  together,  cost  but  *11.00.  Double 
cases  all  over;  beat  copper  tank;  hot  water;  self  reg^ingjeetlelectlon  guaranteed. 
Our  book,  “Hatching  Facts,”  tells  all  about  It.  Mailed  free.  W>rlte  for  It. 

Belle'  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  48 »  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
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A  FARMER  AND  PUREBRED  STOCK. 

I  am  glad  there  is  one  “cow”  brave 
enough  to  stand  on  the  track  and  bellow  a 
warning  to  the  unwar}’  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  while  crossing  the  track.  Most  of 
the  bellowing,  though,  seems  to  come  from 
the  other  side.  It  reminds  one  of  the  scor¬ 
ing  Lawson  got  when  he  first  intimated 
that  life  insurance  presidents  were  not 
naturally  entitled  to  a  halo.  In  these  days 
of  investigations  it  will  not  do  to  claim 
that  one’s  calling  or  profession  alone  in¬ 
sures  him  the  right  to  a  souse  in  the  “im¬ 
munity  bathtub.”  In  the  end  it  will  not 
harm  the  blooded  stock  interests  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  may  be  tricksters  as  well 
as  tricks  in  their  trade,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  disciplined  the  better  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  fears  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  run  over 
are  groundless.  Had  Stevenson  lived 
till  these  Harriman  days  he  would  have 
learned  that  in  railroading,  the  “cow¬ 
catcher”  is  not  always  the  point  of  great¬ 
est  danger,  and  an  engineer  hesitates 
about  butting  into  a  drove  of  100,000 
paid-up  followers. 

But  going  back  to  blooded  stock,  I  will 
state  a  case  that  shows  the  need  of  some 
system  of  “regulation”  or  arbitration,  for 
at  present  the  gold-brick  buyer  has  the 
advantage;  he  can  appeal  to  the  postal 
authorities  and  it’s  “show  me,”  or  your 
mail  stops.  A  young  man  heavily  in  debt 
on  a  big  farm,  came  so  near  the  front  at 
the  cheese  factory  with  his  small  dairy 
of  native  cows  that  he  resolved  to  try 
building  up  with  Holsteins.  He  corre¬ 
sponded  with  several  breeders  and  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  none  of  them 
practiced  weighing  each  milking,  as  he 
had  been  doing,  and  supposed  was  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  dairy  improvement.  He 
paid  three  times  what  his  best  natives 
cost  him  for  two  five-year-old  cows  and 
a  two-year-old  bull.  Cows  bred  to  calve 
in  March  and  May — “gave  60  pounds 
when  fresh  and  right  now  August  15  giv¬ 
ing  on  grass  alone  35  pounds.”  He  wrote 
Secretary  of  Holstein  Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  as  to  reliability  of  breeders,  sent 
money  in  advance,  and  had  cows  come 
by  express  to  avoid  shrinking  milk,  as 
he  needed  their  help  on  his  record  at  the 
factory.  The  day  of  their  arrival  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  breeders  saying  that 
“by  mistake  one  cow  had  been  turned  in 
with  a  bunch  to  be  dried  off,  so  for  three 
weeks  had  only  been  milked  once  a  day, 
but  she  would  soon  come  back  to  full 
flow  with  good  care.”  The  fact  is,  she 
has  not  gone  above  nine  pounds,  and  the 
other  18  pounds,  and  both  now  nearly 
dry.  A  grade  Short-horn  under  two  years 
has  given  more  than  the  two  together, 
after  turning  off  a  veal  of  200  pounds  at 
six  weeks  old.  C)n  arrival  of  cows  buyer 
wrote  how  unsatisfactory  they  were,  one 
with  large  extra  teat  that  bothered  about 
milking, and  one  practically  dry  when  milk 
was  what  he  wanted.  Receiving  no 
answer,  he  wrote  the  paper  where  parties 
advertised.  It  took  the  matter  up 
promptly  and  after  some  time,  breeders 
Avrote  them  that  was  the  first  they  had 
heard  that  buyer  was  dissatisfied  and 
“disliked  dealing  with  a  boy  who  didn't 
know  good  stock  when  he  saw  it,”  etc. 
Later  when  asking  return  of  crates,  noth¬ 
ing  was  said  about  this  inquiry,  but, 
“hoped  stock  was  doing  well  and  knew 
he  would  be  delighted  when  the  cows 
came  in.”  After  further  complaints  from 
buyer  breeders’  lawyer  wrote  asking 
what  he  would  sell  cows  for  if  customer 
was  found.  He  had  already  offered  to 
sacrifice  $100  and  return  the  stock.  Here 
the  dairy  paper  dropped  out  as  unable 
to  “settle  differences  of  opinion,”  and  as 
Dooley  says  “there  ye  ar-re.”  Instead 
of  proving  the  benefit  of  blooded  stock, 
and  book  farming  as  he  had  planned,  his 
neighbors  are  joking  him  on  being  “bun¬ 
coed”  by  his  friends.  While  this  man 
hasn’t  the  money  to  put  up  a  fight,  his 
father  offers  to  furnish  enough  to  show 
up  the  game  if  some  one  will  tell  how, 
as  breeders  reside  in  another  State. 

A  MICHIGAN  SUBSCRIBER. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  different  case  from 
the  one  which  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  will  inves¬ 
tigate.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
here  about  the  identity  of  the  cattle.  It 
is  possible  that  these  animals  may  prove 
.themselves  later  on.  We  can  well  under¬ 
stand  what  a  disappointment  this  deal 
has  been  to  the  young  man.  Under  the 
•circumstances  how  can  he  help  feeling 
-that  he  has  been  victimized?  The  most 
.•annoying  thing  about  such  matters  is  for 
:a  man  to  refuse  to  answer  letters  or  try 
lo  give  satisfaction.  “Deal  only  with 
.honorable  men,”  is  good  advice,  but  a 
farmer  will  naturally  ask  how  he  is  to 
fenow  where  to  find  them! 

v  _  _ _ 


MILKING  MACHINES . 

On  page  137  we  gave  picture  of  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine  which  is  operated  by  foot 
power.  This  week  we  show  a  machine 


which  may  be  operated  by  hand  or  power. 
A  pamphlet  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  thus  describes  it: 

The  milking  machine  consists  of  a  simple 
air  pump,  composed  of  two  cylinders,  each 
of  which  is  independent  of  the  other  in  its 
action.  One  cylinder  milks  one  cow.  and  one 
the  other.  The  valve  chambers,  supported 
at  the  ends  of  the  rods,  are  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  milk  from  running  back  into 
the  pump,  and  also  to  give  the  pump  suffi¬ 
cient  and  continued  suction  for  t  lie  space  of 
about  10  to  15  seconds.  When  the  pressure 
is  off  one  of  these  valve  chambers  the  milk 
flows  from  it  of  its  own  gravity  into  the  pail. 
Each  cow  can  be  milked  separately,  or  both 
can  be  milked  into  one  pail,  as  desired. 
Cows  can  be  milked  into  either  open  or 
closed  pails.  The  machine  is  operated  by 
either  hand  or  power,  the  hand  machine  be¬ 
ing  convertible  into  a  power  machine  by  sim¬ 
ply  bolting  an  air  device  to  it.  In  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  power  machine  it  is  necessary  to 
pipe  the  stables,  a  compressed  air  tank  being 


required,  which  must  be  filled  by  some  power 
running  an  air  compressor.  There  are  no 
pulsators  or  vacuum  pumps  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  machine.  The  teat  cups  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  rubber  sleeve. 

The  machine  is  made  by  the  Calfette 
Machine  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  many 
dairymen  appear  to  be  trying  it. 
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Dnme  Hand 
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lit  Ilf  Separators 

Sill 

Mmi  NpB 

lightest  rnnning;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do_  just  wh  it  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded,  -'l  l  days*  free  trial,  if  desired. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Keid  Hand  Separators aud  pricelist 

Of  Dairy  Supplies. 

A.  It.  nni)  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CALFETTE 

MILKING  MACHINE 

A  band  machine  enables 
a  man  to  milk  twi«e  /is  fast 
and  twice  as  long  as  by 
hand,  The  machine  is  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction, and  can 
bo  cleaned  and  scalded  in 
five  minutes.  Impossible 
to  injure  cows.  Can  be 
operated  bv  power  it'  de¬ 
sired.  For  description,  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.,  address 
F.  A.  CONVERSE,  Mgr.. 

800  Prospect  Ave.,  Bulfulo,  N.  V 


A  “BLUST” 
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Self  •  Recommending 
CJiurp  is  sent  you  on 

15  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 

and  if  not  satisfactory  it 
can  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  I  mo  not  ask  you 
to  send  one  cent  In  ad¬ 
vance,  Write  today  for 
circular,  prices  and  my  free 
trial  otter.  You'll  not 
regret  it. 

C.  C.  CONSTANCE, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Gasoline  Engine 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME. 

We  will  sell  a 
334  h.  p.,  5  h.  p. 
and  7  h.  p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  sta¬ 
tionary  complete 
for  half  price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

500  N.  Fourth  St. 

Wrightsvilie, 


GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 

The  Worlds  Greatest  and  Surest 

^  Veterinary  Remedy  $a 

HAS  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  COMPETITORS 1 


SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND  POSITIVE, 

Supersedes  All  Cautery  or  Fir¬ 
ing.  Invaluable  as  a  CURE  for 
FOUNDER, 

WIND  PUFFS, 

THRUSH, 

DIPHTHERIA, 

SKIN  DISEASED 
RINGBONE, 

PINK  EYE, 

SWEENY, 

BONY  TUMORS, 
LAMENESS  FROM 
SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, 

POLL  EVIL, 
PARASITES. 

REMOVES 
BUNCHES  or 
BLEMISHES, 

SPLINTS, 

CAPPED  HOCK, 
STRAINED  TENDONS. 

SAFE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  USE. 


We  guarantee  that  one  tablespoonful  of  Caustic 
Balsam  will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole 
bottle  of  any  liniment  or  spavin  mixture  ever  made 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Write  for  testimonials  showing  what  the  most  prom! 
nent  horsemen  say  of  it.  Price,  SI. 50  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid, 
with  full  directions  for  its  use. 

The  Accepted  Standard 
VETERINANY  REMEDY 

Always  Reliablcm 

Sure  In  Ro&ultSm 


t  ! 
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•SoleJamortf/s &Propr6eU>rs  fartne  \  r.  r.,CI  .....  _ 
"MJ.S.&  CANADAS.  J  CLEVELAND,  0 


NOTniNG  PUT  GOOD  PPSULTS. 

Have  used  GOMIIAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  for  more 
Ithnn  20  year,.  Itis  tlio  bestblistorl  liavo  over  tried.  I  have 
■  used  it  in  hundreds  of  cases  with  best  results.  It  is  per* 
Ifectly  safe  for  the  most  inexperienced  person  to  use.  This 
|is  the  largest  breeding  establishment  of  trotting  horses  in 
I  the  world,  and  use  your  blister  often.— 'V.  II.  RAYMOND, 
(Prop.  Belmont  Park  Stock  Farm,  Belmont  Park,  Mont. 


USED  10  YEAKS  8UCCESSFUIXY. 

I  have  used  GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  for  teal 
I  years;  have  been  very  successful  in  curing  curb, ringbone, 

I  capped  hock  and  knee,  bad  ankles,  rheumatism,  and  al- 
I  most  every  cause  of  lameness  in  horses  Have  a  stable  of 
|  forty  head,  mostly  track  and  speedway  horses,  and  cer- I 
fcainly  can  recommend  it.— V,  C.  CItiMKB,  Training  I 
Stables.  01)0  Jennings  Street,  New  York  City. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Oanadam 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


'DR,  TOBIAS’ 

VENETIAN  HORSE  LINIMENT 


AND 


DERBY  CONDITION  POWDERS 

ARE  THE  BEST. 

No  pay  If  the  Liniment  and  Powders  are  not  superior  to  all  others.  Sold  by 
druggists  and  saddlers.  Depot,  *10  Murray  Street,  New  York, 

Guaranteed  under  the  "Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,”  June  30th,  1900.  Serial  No.  4340. 


A  TON  OF  HAY 

taken  into  the  mow  or  on  the  stack  at  three  sling  loads. 
That’s  not  only  fast  work  but  nice  clean  work.  No  litterings 
whethe  you  are  handling  hay,  straw,  fodder,  or  bound  grain. 

The  Louden  Hay  Sling 


drops  your  hay  flat  just  as  it  lay  on  the  load. 

Can  be  used  either  double  or  triple  draft  and  with  either 
right-angle  or  parallel  pulleys. 

Saves  half  the  work  of  mowing  away. 

Send  for  our  special  booklet  showing  our  different  kinds 
of  slings  and  sling  carriers.  Hay  Tool  catalog  free. 

LOVDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


A  complete  comblnationcircularand  drag 
saw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
famous  5  H.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

.  .  .  .  .  ,  . .  Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device ; 

most  handy  and  dependable  engine.  Gives  no  trouble  In  starting  i n  coldest  weather.  F.ngine  can  be  used 
for  any  other  work— easily  detachd  e.  We  make  u  full  line  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
Oon’t  buy  until  you  get  our  prices  and  guaranty.  SVriteto  day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

1  ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTM  INSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 


If 


ipr  TOOLS  i 

Ilf  E  ELEVATORS^  ^ 


GIFFORD-WOOD  CO. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


Send  for  Catalog  B. 
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CULTURE  OF  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

In  the  year  1876  Smith  R.  Dewey,  a 
commission  merchant  doing  business  be¬ 
tween  the  farmers  of  eastern  Long  Is¬ 
land  and  produce  dealers  in  New  York, 
had  his  attention  called  to  the  Brussels 
Sprouts  that  were  being  introduced  into 
this  country  from  France.  Being  a  far¬ 
sighted  man,  he  at  once  saw  large  possi- 


SM IT II  R.  DEWEY. 

bilities  for  this  new  vegetable  and  realiz¬ 
ed  they  were  a  vegetable  that  would  grow 
in  favor  with  the  city  trade,  and  after 
much  trouble  he  was  enabled  to  procure 
a  little  seed  imported  from  France,  and 
distributed  it  among  three  farmers  in  this 
neighborhood.  One  farmer  out  of  the 
three  was  successful,  and  raised  a  good 
crop  from  his  share  of  the  seed,  and  in 
the  Fall  harvested  them  in  a  rough  way 
and  shipped  them  to  New  York  to  Mr. 
Dewey,  where  they  sold  for  $8  per  bar¬ 
rel.  “Imitation  is  the  mother  of  develop¬ 
ment”  ;  this  is  especially  so  along  the  farm¬ 
er’s  line,  and  so  when  it  was  found  one 
man  could  raise  a  new  vegetable  with  a 
certain  degree  of  success,  others  were 
anxious  to  try  it,  and  thus  a  number  of 
farmers  caught  the  spirit,  and  by  repeated 
trials  and  the  study  of  the  habits  of  this 
plant  it  has  grown  in  favor  and  propor¬ 
tion  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  factors  in  farming  on  eastern  Long 
Island.  From  the  few  quarts  first  raised 
and  used  they  have  grown  in  popularity 
until  to-day  millions  of  quarts  are  used, 
and  are  shipped  from  Long  Island  to  all 
the  large  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Long  Island  soil  and  climate  seem  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  the  Brussels  sprout, 
but  the  writer  knows  of  no  reason  why 
they  cannot  be  grown  in  almost  any  clim¬ 
ate  where  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
thrive.  They  are  grown  in  a  small  way 
by  some  of  the  market  gardeners  around 
Boston,  but  a  great  many  Long  Island 
sprouts  find  their  way  into  this  market. 
Orient,  L.  I.,  seems  especially  adapted  to 


A  PLANT  OP  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 


raising  the  seed,  and  this  seed  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  farmers  on  Long  Isl¬ 
and.  This  seed  sells  at  75  cents  to  $1  per 
ounce.  The  various  seed  houses  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  now  offering  sprouts 
seed  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  but  re¬ 
peated  trials  have  proven  this  seed  to  be 
of  an  inferior  quality.  One  trial  in  par¬ 
ticular  I  remember.  I  bought  some  seed 
from  an  eastern  seed  house.  I  sowed 
this  seed  along  with  some  home-grown 
seed,  taking  great  pains  with  the  seed  and 
the  plants.  They  grew  thriftily,  and  I 
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This  Valuable 

BUGGY 
BOOK 


Mailed  To 
Any  Address 


Write  ToDay 


I  WANT  to 
Send  You  One  FREE! 

The  Greatest  Book  of  General  Infor- 
(nation  About  Vehicles  Ever  Published. 

Write  me  a  Letter  or  Pont  Card;  tell  niewhat  kind  of  a 
vehicle  or  buggy  you  wnnt.  1  will  aend  you  my  book 
by  return  mull  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

Don't  buy  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one  until  you  read  this  famoua  book. 

I  have  already  distributed  150,000  of  these  useful  books  to 
vehicle  buyers  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  Book  Brings  the  Inside  Workings  of  our  Large  Pao 
tory.one  of  the  Largest  In  theWorld,  Right  to  Your  Home. 

It  tolls  you  all  about  the  Famous  Split  Hickory  Line— how  they  are 
made,  the  kind  of  material  used,  why  we  can  give  you  better  values 
than- you  can  get  elsewhere.  It  giveB  a  complete  history  of  how 
these  celebrated  buggies  are  manufactured  right  from  the  hickory 
log  and  raw  material  Into  the  most  beautiful  buggies  of  quality, 
ready  for  shipment  to  your  home  on  thirty  days’  free  trial. 

You  Can  Have  a  Buggy  to  Your  Order,  Just  as  You  Want 
It,  and  Shipped  Without  Delay. 

We  carry  a  very  largo  supply  of  all  vehicle  parts  In  stock  finished 
and  ready  to  put  together.  We  can  ship  quicker  than  any  other  fac¬ 
tory.  There  Is  no  delay  In  our  large  and  fully  equipped  vehicle 
plant.  Everything  moves  like  clockwork.  This  book  explains  our 
wonderful  system  of  building  buggies  at  the  least  possible  cost  to 
manufacture,  which  enables  you  to  buy  your  vehicles  at  fifty  per 
cent  less  than  you  can  buy  them  through  the  dealers. 

I  am  the  Originator  of  the  Thirty-Day  Free  Trial  Plan. 

The  book  tells  about  my  money -saving,  thtrty-day.  liberal,  free-trial 
Ulan.  It  explains  how  you  can  get  a  buggy  just  as  you  want  It  at 
owest  factory  price,  backed  by  my  legal,  binding,  two-year  guar¬ 
antee  for  quality.  How  you  can  use  it  thirty  days  free,  ride  In  It, 
examine  It,  test  Its  strength  and  easy  riding  qualities  in  anyway 
yon  see  fit,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  If  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied,  the  vehicle  can  be  returned  at  our  expense — the  trial  costing 
you  nothing. 

OVER  100,000  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES  IN  USE 
THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITEH  STATES  WITH 
EACH  ANI>  EVERY  CUSTOMER  8ATI8FIEO 
\V»  manufacture  over  200  different  styles.  Book  1 1  lustrates  many  of  these 
beautiful  styles  in  color,  exactly  as  they  will  appear  in  your  home. 
Write  me  now — today — on  a  postal  and  bout  will  come  to  yoa  by  return  mall.  I 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
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HIGHEST  QUALITY 


BEST  WORKMANSHIP 


LOWEST  PRICES 


ONE  SMALL  PROFIT 


could  see  no  particular  difference  in  them. 
When  plants  were  large  enough  I  trans¬ 
planted  them  to  a  field  prepared  for  them 
and  nursed  them  carefully.  They  both 
grew  finely,  and  I  could  see  no  difference 
in  them  all  Summer  until  Fall,  when  the 
home  plants  stopped  making  growth  of 
stump  and  began  to  make  buttons  or 
small  sprouts,  and  grew  out  a  fine  crop, 
while  the  other  plants  continued  to  grow 
stump,  until  they  had  grown  nearly  four 
feet  high,  and  did  not  show  any  sign 
or  inclination  to  produce  buttons  or 
sprouts.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers 
will  imagine  I  am  advertising  sprouts 
seed,  but  this  is  not  so,  as  I  do  not  and 
never  did  raise  any,  but  buy  from  my 
neighbors  what  I  use. 

Our  method  of  culture  is  as  follows : 
We  sow  the  seed  in  drill,  the  same  as 
for  cabbage  about  June  15.  When  plants 
are  large  enough  to  transplant,  we  pull 
them  and  plunge  the  roots  in  water,  pack 
in  crates  and  take  to  the  field.  If  it  is 
a  very  dry  spell  we  use  transplanting  ma¬ 
chines.  If  the  weather  is  favorable  we 
use  dibbers,  setting  the  plants  18  inches 
in  the  row,  with  rows  three  feet  apart. 
The  land  must  be  in  a  good  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  as  sprouts  are  a  gross  feeder. 
Use  plenty  of  fertilizer  and  as  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  once  said,  “The  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  any  soil  is  a  spirit  of  industry, 
enterprise  and  intelligence,  without  these 
lime  and  gypsum,  bones  and  green  man- 
ture,  marl  and  guano  will  be  of  little  use.” 
Thorough  cultivation  is  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  success  to  this  crop  as  will 
apply  to  any  other  crop.  After  the  crop 
has  matured  we  cut  the  plants  off  just 
above  the  ground  with  a  corn  hoe,  haul 
them  to  some  convenient  place  near  the 
packing  house  and  stack  them  in  wind¬ 
rows  about  a  rod  wide  and  any  desired 
length.  These  windrows  are  then  cover¬ 
ed  with  some  kind  of  litter  to  protect 
from  wind  and  cold.  Then  begins  the 
Winter’s  work  of  picking.  Sprouts  are 
now  shipped  in  quart  cups,  the  same  as 
Strawberries ;  32,  48  and  60-quart  crates 
being  used  to  ship  them  in.  They  are 
picked  by  the  quart,  pickers  receiving 
two  cents  per  quart.  This  is  done  by 
cutting  the  sprout  from  the  stump  with 
a  small  sharp  knife  and  all  the  outer 
leaves  trimmed  off,  leaving  a  small  min¬ 
iature  cabbage  which  is  tender  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  yield  varies  acording  to  con¬ 
ditions.  On  highly  cultivated  land  4.000 
quarts  is  often  gathered,  and  from  that 
down  to  2,000  is  considered  a  profitable 
yield.  fred  tabor. 

Long  Island. 


/Sjfcv  WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

aeud  4  Buggy  "  heels,  Hleel  Tire  on  -  $?.  75. 

With  Rubber  Tires,  $  1 4.20.  I  mfg.  wheel!  &  10  4 iu. 
fjBnJfcJj  iread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75:  Sleighs,  $10.76.  Write  for 
rdKjnOV  catalog.  Learn  howto  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheel*  $5.00. 
XUESkS*  Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.  R.  BOOB, Cincinnati, O. 


DRILLING  & 

jnrdl  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


Do  You  Know  the 
Man  Who  Sells  the 


I 


T  WILL  pay  you,  before  you  buy  a  farm  wagon, 
a  buggy,  a  carriage,  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  or  a 
set  of  harness,  to 


The  Wagon  With  a  Reputatioa 
Behind  It. 


See  the  Man  who  Sells  the  Studebaker. 

He  has  something  of  importance  to  tell  you — of  im¬ 
portance  to  your  comfort,  your  safety,  and  your  pocket- 
book. 

*  *  * 

For  considerably  more  than  a  half  century,  Stude¬ 
baker  vehicles,  and  more  recently  Studebaker  harness, 
have  held  first  place  in  reputation  for  high  quality,  long 
service,  reliability  and 
all  that  goes  to  make 
vehicles  and  harness 
dependable  and  service¬ 
able. 

There  must  be  a 
reason  for  this  reputa¬ 
tion. 

People  buy  the 
Studebaker  for  one  rea¬ 
son  only,  and  that  rea¬ 
son  is: 

They  have  found 
out  by  experience  that 
they  can  depend  upon 
everything  bearing  the 
Studebaker  name. 

That’s  why  the 
largest  vehicle  factory 

in  the  world  is  required  to  fill  the  demand  for  Stude¬ 
baker  vehicles  and  harness. 

And  by  the  same  token  that  is  why  it  will  pay  you 
to  see  the  Studebaker  man  before  you  buy  a  vehicle  or 
harness  of  any  kind. 

*  *  * 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  on  reputation  alone. 

We  don’t  seek  to  over-persuade  you. 

We  have  no  catch  penny  “special  inducements”  to 
offer  you. 

But  we  do  insist  that  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your 


pocket-book  to  look  into  this  vehicle  and  harness  ques¬ 
tion  thoroughly ,  before  you  give  up  your  good  money  for 
an  article  that  may  or  may  not  give  you  good  service. 
You  don’t  buy  a  horse  with  your  eyes  shut, 

You  don’t  hire  a  man  to  work  for  you  by  the  year 
until  you  find  out  something  about  him, 

And  you  ought  not  to  buy  a  vehicle  or  harness,  until 
you  know  what  it's  made  of. 

And  that’s  all  we  are  urging  you  to  do. 

_  Just  go  to  the  Stude¬ 
baker  dealer  and  see 
for  yourself  the  good 

Eoints  of  the  Stude- 
aker. 

Find  out  how  they 
are  made ; 

Find  out  what  good 
mate)  ials  enter  into 
them; 

Find  out  what  in¬ 
finite  pains  are  taken  to 
guard  every  point  of 
their  construction ; 

Find  out  why  they 
last  so  long  and  give 
such  good  service: 

_  And  you  will  be 

convinced  that  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  anything  but  a  Studebaker. 

It  means  a  saving  of  money  to  you, — in  repair  bills 
year  by  year,  in  long  service,  in  safety,  and  in  satisfaction. 

SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  AGENT 

and  ask  him  for  free  copy  of  the  Studebaker  Farmers’ 
Almanac  for  1907. 

If  you  don’t  know  who  he  is  write  to  us,  and  we 
will  send  you  his  name. 

Enclose  a  two-cent  stamp,  and  we’ll  send  you  the 
Almanac — Free.  Please  address  Desk  54. 


Selling  Agents  Almost 
Everywhere. 


Studebaker  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
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RESERVOIR  FOR  LILY  POND. 

E.  W .  D.,  Beatrice,  Neb ■ — On  page  20  I 
find  my  inquiry  answered-  I  thank  you  and 
Mr.  Davis  very  much  for  it,  it  solves  one 
problem  for  me,  that  of  damming  our  creek 
for  a  hydraulic  ram.  But  the  question  was 
not  understood,  as  I  intended  it  to  be.  The 
pond,  1(5  by  30  feet,  four  or  more  feet  deep, 
is  to  he  up  near  the  house  on  level  ground, 
just  dug  in  as  a  cellar  would  lie.  It  will 
he  filled  artificially,  and  as  there  is  a  small 
ravine  near,  I  expect  to  put  drain  pipe  from 
bottom  to  it  75  feet  away  and  dam  it 
if  wanted.  The  pond  is  to  be  cemented  on 
all  sides  and  bottom  and  running  to  top  of 
ground  or  a  few  inches  above. 

Ans. — The  question  is  how  to  make  a 
reservoir  for  a  lily  pond.  It  is  to  be  30 
feet  in  diameter  and  about  four  feet  deep, 
and  correspondent  wants  to  know  what 
thickness  of  cement  to  apply  to  sides  and 
bottom  in  order  to  make  it  water-tight. 
Having  made  the  excavation  he  should 
compact  the  earth  surface  of  the  reser¬ 
voir  as  much  as  practicable,  and  then  ap¬ 
ply  the  concrete  to  the  thickness  of  two 
inches.  O119  inch  would  probably  do  if 


the  earth  was  of  a  solid  nature.  When 
coming  near  the  ground  level  where  freez¬ 
ing  of  ground  would  affect  the  work,  it 
will  be  well  to  take  some  precautions 
against  same.  Increase  the  thickness  of 
the  concrete  to  three  inches  and  all  around 
the  outside  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  dig 
a  trench  and  fill  with  stones  as  shown  in 
diagram.  I  he  freezing  of  ice  on  pond 
will  cause  no  trouble  in  this  case.  It 
would  be  entirely  practicable  to  build  this 
reservoir  and  make  it  almost  or  quite 
watertight  by  puddling  the  surface  with 
clay.  If  a  good  clay  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  it  may  be  spread  over  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  excavation  to  a  depth  of  four 
or  five  inches.  It  is  then  wetted  and  pud¬ 
dled,  and  water  turned  on  before  the  pud¬ 
dled  surface  dries.  If  the  work  is  prop¬ 
erly  done  it  will  be  found  to  be  practically 
tight.  _ _ _  G.  DAVIS. 

A  Stump  Puller. — In  a  former  issue  you 
give  several  methods  of  pulling  out  the  old 
stump  of  peach,  plum  and  apple  trees.  I 
Inclose  a  new  method  which  seems  to  me 
better,  as  a  direct  pull  on  a  tall  stump-^has 
a  tendency  to  break  off  the  stub  and  leave 
the  roots  In  the  ground.  Take  a  strong 
frame  as  shown  In  diagram  and  lean  it 
against  the  stump  in  the  direction  of  the 
pull.  Let  the  lean  be  about  45  degrees. 


Put:  a  log  chain  around  the  stump  and  hook 
over  the  chain,  letting  the  chain  rest  on  top 
of  the  cross  beam  A,  with  base  B  on  the 
ground.  When  the  pull  is  made  at  C,  the 
pull  is  up  on  the  stump  as  well  as  forward, 
and  the  stump  is  not  so  apt  to  break.  When 
the  stump  Is  pulled,  hook  the  chain  around 
cross  piece  A  and  the  horse  will  pull  it  to 
next  tree.  H.  e.  m. 

Portland,  Ind. 


Starting  a  Gasoline  Engine. — Give  rea 
er  in  Canada  (page  (13)  my  experience 
starting  a  gasoline  engine.  I  had  about 
much  trouble  as  anyone  can  have  in  tryii 
to  start  my  engine.  I  even  went  to  t' 
trouble  and  carted  the  engine  back  to  wlie 
I  got  it  from,  thinking  there  was  somethii 
wrong  about  it.  As'  soon  as  it  came  in 
the  warm  room  all  the  trouble  was  ove 
so  1  took  it  home  and  fixed  my  pipings  so 
could  run  a  tea-kettle  full  of  hot  water  in 
the  cylinder,  which  warms  up  the  machir 
and  I  had  no  more  trouble.  I  hope  Ca 
adian  will  have  same  results.  I  started  n 
engine  yesterday  when  the  mercury  was  ' 
below^zero  in  the  same  way,  and  it  jve 
at  the  first  whack,  but  he  must  remember  th 
it  needs  twice  the  amount  of  gasoline  in  co 
weather  until  the  engine  is  warmed  i 
through.  "  A  c  B 

C^tes,  N.  ¥,  A'  C' 


Itri 


Every  Farm 
Building, 
New  or  Old, 


REX 


should  be  roofed  with 
Rex  Flintkote  Roofing. 

No  other  roofing  gives 
such  adequate  protection 
against  the  elements. 

Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  i9 
absolutely  water-proof  under 
all  conditions,  fire -resisting,  and 
extremely  durable.  It  does  not  sag, 
or  melt  in  Summer,  nor  crack  in  Winter. 

Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  is  as  easily  laid  as  a 
carpet;  a  farm  hand  can  do  it. 

Everything  needed  in  laying  (but  the  hammer) 
comes  in  the  roll. 

Thousands  of  farmers  all  over 
the  country  prefer  Rex  Flintkote 
Roofing  to  all  other  roofings  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  The  best  is 
cheapest. 


FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 


Look  for 
Trade  Mark 
On  the  Roll 


To  get  the  benefits  of 
Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 
you  must  get  the  genuine 
Rex  Flintkote  Roofing. 
The  trade  mark  of  the  boy 
the  octagon  appears  on 
every  roll  and  protects  you 


in 


and  substitutes. 

0.  l| 

We  Will  Send  You  Samples  to  Test 

fa  r*r/r 

—  •  -■••••-  >rt,  !  \ 

together  with  our  valuable  roofing 

Iteiilnlais) 

booklet,  on  receipt  of  postal  request. 

Z~\ 

jl  .  Our  complete  book,  “Making 

Poultry  Pay,”  will  be  sent  for  4  cents 

\nSfa\ 

in  stamps  for  postage  and  packing. 

j  U  cLW  BMIH&CO  J 

It  is  very  useful  to  the  poultry  raiser. 

l’  —  .  1  |c~i— •  1  ! 

t  dl1—  | — — ( 

1  -  -.  -  1 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

pYMIgjRlgaSa 

70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 

*N  J 

EXCELL 


IRON 

and 


ROOFING 
steel  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  I  fit  isn’t  the  best 

?rou  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
t.  Easy  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
us  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
factory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
No.  R31  It  1*  free* 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 


ROOFING 


“Old  Style  Iron** 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


CI  *4  .  I  .  .u  t  n  <1  c  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.  niles,  ohio. 


A  ROOF  " 

THAT  19 

jPROOF 


k*\  'S'eSt  w-vi'h  ‘ 
,J!5? 


gainst  lightning.flre, 


-  — oar.  uom  iron  a,  Dieei.  natal 
^Nilkb  Iron  a  Htkel  Boofinq 


rririrrvvvvvTnnnr* 
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Go  Niles  O 


Soft  Harness 

You  can  make  your  har¬ 
ness  as  soft  as  a  glove  and 
as  tough  as  wire  by  using 
Eureka  Harness  Oil.  You 
can  lengthen  its  life — make 
it  last  twice  as  long  as  it  | 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  old  harness  like  new. 
Made  of  pure,  heavy-bodied 
oil,  especially  prepared  to 
•withstand  all weathers. 

For  aU  axle  troubles  use 
Boston  Coach  Axle  OIL 
Better  and  more  economical 
than  castor  oil.  Will  .not 
gum  or  corrode.  Lasting, 
reliable,  satisfactory. 
Highest  Award,  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE— ALL  SIZES 
Made  by  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Incorporated 


aN^Uii  ^Woodpecker’ 

AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS 

A  huu'lrcil  job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  si  mple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shipi  t  back  1  fyou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm ,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline.  3)tf,  7, 11 
h.p.  A  selling  plan  that's  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
IBthSt.  OUlce, Middletown. Ohio. 


WOODPECKER, 


OHNSTON 

ORCHARD 

DISK  HARROW 

This  is  the  one  harrow  Fnuallv 
for  the  farm  and  for  the 
orchard.  It  is  true  GOOd  for 
„  economy  for  the  farm-  r.ll!4 
er  to  buy  a  harrow  that’s  riUlI 
at  the  same  time  a  good cul-  farm  Jt 
tivator— that  works  equally 

well  in  the  orchard  and  in  the  Field, 
field.  That’s  the  advantage 
of  buying  a  Johnston  Orchard  Disk 
Harrow.  It  is  substantially  built  and 
.  is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  for  or¬ 
chard  or  farm  use;  gangs  are  interchange- 
able  arid  reversible,  turning  the  soil 
ither  way  desired.  Levers  adjust  each 
gang  separately  to  any 
angle.  Cultivates  or¬ 
chard  or  vineyard  with¬ 
out  use  of  plow,  in  less 
time  and  does  the  work 
-otter;  cuts  shallow  or  deep; 
does  not  injure  the  roots.  With  separate  ex¬ 
tension  frame,  it  works  close  to  trees  and 
vines  without  interfering  with  fruit  or 
branches.  A  splendid  worker  on  hillside 
land.  The  Johnston  Book”  describes  it, 
tells  all  its  good  points  and  explains  why 
it  s  the  harrow  for  the  fruit-growing  farmer 
and  the  orchardist  to  buy,  also 
describes  our  full  line  of  “Not  in 
the  Trust”  farm  tools.  Write  for 
it  today— it’s  free. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 


A  Handy 
Tool 
For  The 
Farmer 


mr ^ 

r  NOT  IN 
[  THE  TRUS 

3 

Box  101, 


Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Works 

Close  to 

Trees 

Without 

Injuring 

Branches 


ALAMO  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

CELEBRATED  FOR 

Its  easy  starting-  qualities  in  cold  weather. 
Leads  all  standard  makes. 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalog  Q. 

LUNT  MOSS  CO  Boston,  Mass. 

Now  York  Office,  114  Liberty  Street 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
Portable  and 
Hoisting. 

Catalogues  on  Request. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY; 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 


ror  l  umping,  cream 
^Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEEE  TEIAL 
_ BL  Asltfor  catalog-all  sizes 

eiL§ON  mfg.  co,  Mt  Turk  SI,  FW*  WMUsgto,  Wit. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS, 

Throe  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14 ’a  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  aud  Rod  top  Hay.  If  yon  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

C-  NO  MORE  J>trySjZri,/  “ _ •  ‘-send for 

I  IS  F  FDD  CIRCULSftSIOTHE^ 

PLGW%^S§5# CUTAWAY  5 
3  HARROW  COo 

O  3. '  IC/  HIGGANUM  C0NN-=- 
>-Y  9  u.  s.  a.  < 


s  Reversible  bi:sh  and  Bti£  Plow.  Cuts 
a  track  5  ft.  wide,  l  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  fof&et.  Hit*  double 
action  Cutaway  Hart*  w  keeps 
laud  true,  moves  1,500  unit*  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 
Higganuw,  Couu, 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


i9o 


March  2, 


UNTHRIFTY  HOGS. 

Will  you  advise  as  to  the  reason  why  our 
sows  are  doing  so  poorly?  There  are  seven 
of  l  hem  and  they  have  good  quartern  and  a 
good-sized  yard  to  run  In  together.  They 
are  two  years  old  and  have  all  been  with 
pigs,  only  one  of  the  sows  raised  her  live 
pigs;  all  the  other  sows’  pigs  died  or  were 
horn  dead,  all  the  rest  having  four  or  live; 
Ihls  was  a  couple  of  months  ago.  The  hair 
on  thetr  hacks  is  near  all  railing  out  and 
they  look  very  poorly  and  weakly,  yet  their 
appetites  arc  good  all  ihc  lime,  and  they  are 
fed  on  bran  and  middlings  all  together,  as  we 
have  not:  much  corn  on  hand.  They  get  six 
water  buckets  full  of  the  bran  and  middlings 
twice  a  day  and  I  thought  that  to  he  sufll- 
clent.  a.  B.' 

Maryland. 

There  is  something  amiss  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  these  sows.  The  inquirer 
does  not  tell  enough  in  history  for  me  to 
he  sure  about  it.  I  am  about  sure  that 
he  is  a  novice  at  the  business  of  swine 
growing.  Experience  counts  for  much 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  There  is  one 
thing  sure,  they  get  water  enough  each 
day,  but  1  am  uncertain  about  the  more 
solid  filling.  The  condition  of  their  ap¬ 
petites  shows  one  of  two  things,  they  arc 
underfed,  or  else  have  been  overfed. My 
impression  is  that  the  slop  is  too  thin. 
And  possibly  the  proportion  of  bran  too 
great,  or  ihc  middlings  may  he  of  poor 
quality.  If  the  middlings  and  bran  are 
both  of  first  quality,  I  would  use  one  sack 
of  bran  to  two  of  middlings.  If  thin  slop 
lias  been  fed  1  would  feed  it  thick  with 
just  sufficient  water  to  thoroughly  dampen 
the  solid  food.  If  in  good  condition  they 
will  eat  per  day  each  near  a  three  gallon 
bucket  full.  Hut  they  want  to  he  worked 
up  to  it  slowly,  to  get  them  accustomed  to 
the  more  liberal  feeding.  If  there  is  any 
clover  hay  on  the  farm  give  these  hogs  a 
share  of  it.  If  they  have  been  overfed, 
which  I  think  is  not  probable,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  they  have  a  change 
in  feed,  to  cause  a  tendency  to  thrift. 
In  feeding  lings  slop  it  is  the  quality,  and 
not  the  quantity,  that  counts.  Thousands 
of  farmers  in  this  country  have  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  taken  of  the  kitchen  slops  for 
their  hogs,  when  entirely  too  often  they 
are  not  worth  the  carrying  to  the  hog 
pen.  Then  I  have  seen  middlings  mixed 
ill  water,  hardly  enough  being  used  to  pay 
for  the  mixing,  and  the  hogs  must  drink 
themselves  poor  to  get  what  little  solid 
matter  there  is  in  the  slop.  Feed  it  thick, 
and  have  a  water  trough  with  good  water 
handy  for  the  hogs  when  they  want  to 
drink.  My  observation  taught  me  long 
ago  that  when  hogs  lose  their  hair  they 
have  to  nest  out  in  the  open,  or  else  their 
bedding  is  wet  and  filthy  coupled  with 
insufficient  feed.  This  man  may  think 
his  hogs  have  excellent  shelter,  on  which 
point  from  lack  of  experience  and  obser 
vat  ion  lie  may  be  mistaken.  1  know  that 
what  one  man  regards  as  shelter  that  will 
answer  for  his  hogs  another  feels  is  of 
no  practical  value.  I  can  see  every  day 
these  two  classes  of  shelter,  houses  where 
hogs  can  always  keep  dry,  except  when 
out  feeding,  and  shelter  made  in  a  fence 
corner,  with  about  one  foot  of  straw  for  a 
roof,  that  a  heavy  rain  is  sure  to  wet 
through.  The  owner  of  the  first  is  sat¬ 
isfied  because  lie  knows  his  hogs  can  be 
confortablc.  The  latter  from  habit  or 
education  thinks  the  straw  roofed  shelter 
as  good  as  any.  The  inquirer  will  note 
by  this  comparison  what  good  shelter  is, 
viz.,  dry,  warm  and  clean. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


MAINE  FARMERS  AND  DOGS. 

'I  he  hearing  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  Maine  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  new  dog  law  was 
largely  attended.  While  the  bill  follows 
the  old  law  in  some  particulars,  the  tax 
is  increased  to  $3  on  males  and  $10  for 
females,  and  realizing  that  one  great 
cause  for  the  non-enforcement  of  the 
present  law  is  the  indifference  and  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  dog  constables,  their  compen¬ 
sation  is  increased  from  $1  to  $2  for  each 
dog  killed,  and  they  arc  subject  to  a  fine 
of  from  $10  to  $50  for  neglect  of  duty. 

(The  ground  was  fully  covered  before 


the  committee,  and  among  others  the  fact 
was  elicited  that  a  muzzled  dog  could  kill 
a  sheep  by  chasing  and  worrying.  In 
Massachusetts  the  past  year  seven  human 
lives  were  lost  from  rabies  owing  to  dog 
bites,  and  1,158  animals  bitten  by  dogs 
have  immediately  been  killed.  A  number 
of  farmers  gave  their  experience  in  losses 
of  sheep  from  dogs,  the  worst  case  being 
that  of  Edward  Bailey  of  Rcadficld,  153 
killed  out  of  a  (lock  of  240.  It  was  some¬ 
what  significant  that  only  one  person  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  new  law  and  Ir.s  objection 
only  related  to  certain  portions  of  the 
lull.  Those  who  have  kept  account  of 
debit  and  credit,  state  that  under  the 
present  conditions,  if  the  dog  menace 
were  removed  the  profits  from  sheep 
could  he  figured  at  $5  each.  1  his  means 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  farmer;  it  also 
means  that  with  that  profit,  he  will  buy 
more  tools,  more  furniture,  more  dry 
goods,  etc.,  thus  sharing  his  pros¬ 
perity  with  others.  Maine’s  Summer 
hotel  business  is  increasing  enormously. 
Thousands  of  visitors  come  here  annually 
and  the  next  year  bring  their  friends. 
That  means  the  purchase  of  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  meat,  and  under  this 
proposed  law,  it  is  believed  Maine 
farmers  would  in  a  few  years  supply  the 
demand  for  lamb  and  mutton,  saving  the 
State  the  tribute  to  western  packers  and 
railroads.  Then  we  should  have  I  lie  pure 
unadulterated  product  and  not  embalmed 
with  a  poisonous  preservative. 

_ F.  c.  CURTIS. 

Mich  and  Tukich. — On  page  f>H  Mr.  Ditch¬ 
ings  recommends  wire  netting  around  lives 
as  a  protection  against  mice.  Our  mice  must 
he  dlderent  from  ihese,  as  they  burrow  under 
the  Surface  and  dig  out  holes  around  the 
roots  of  trees.  I  am  trying  cinders  from  (lie 
railroad;  have  cleaned  away  a  space  around 
the  trees  and  put  there  a  mound  of  the 
cinders.  Mr.  V ergon  advises  this,  and  1  hope 
it  may  work.  I  hope  to  put  out  poison  also. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  m.  i,.  P. 

Ruff  Okimnoton  l'oinvmv. — Seeing  an  In¬ 
quiry  some  time  ago  about  Huff  Orpingtons, 
I  will  send  you  my  short  experience.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1005,  we  received  from  Canada  live 
pullets  and  one  cockerel.  These  were  from 
birds  Imported  from  Cook  In  England.  They 
were  guaranteed  to  l><*  from  a  210-egg  strain. 
My  chicks  were  in  the  shipping  box  live  days, 
and  Just  two  weeks  after  I  received  them 
I  gathered  the  first  egg.  These  liens  laid  In 
.Ian nary  l.’tn  eggs;  February.  120;  March, 
12.";  total,  875  In  three  months.  They  were 
willing  to  sll  in  March,  Imt  I  broke  them  up 
wlilioul  great  trouble.  In  a  week  after  he 
coming  broody  they  would  lay  again.  I  raised 
loo  of  I  hose  chickens,  and  they  were  hoallby, 
strong  youngsters,  made  a  quick  growth.  The 
pullets  are  Idling  Ihc  egg  baskets  now.  They 
arc  a  beautiful  Hock  In  their  rich  golden  buff 
color,  so  warm  and  brlglil  lo  look  at.  They 
lay  a  brown  egg.  larger  and  darker  than  the 
Plymouth  Rocks.  w.  a.  m’c. 

lyoomls,  Midi. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tor 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Samuel  Dorsey,  MoundsvIIle,  W.  Va.,  writes 
this  about  his  h<  nnotny  Silo: 

" Kverythiiitf  fitted  nicely  and  wr  had  no 
trouble  to  ern  t  ft.  The  continuous  dot  rs  work 
all  rhjht  and  are  easy  to  open,  and  we  have 
f  und  no  ft|»o1lt, 

Hoops  form  a  perfect,  permanent  ladder.  Ab¬ 
solutely  air-ti^ht,  fully  guaranteed 

Write  to -rlny  for  free  ill  '  * 
experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co. 

Box  Frederick,  Md. 


flu st rated  catalogue  with 


SILOS 


The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam"  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  oj>ciiing  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Mnnurc  Spreaders,  Horse  aud 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  11,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


SILO 

Flow  to  Itulld,  PI  tin  t.  Kill  und  Feed 

C  E  D  A  R  |  GALVANIZED 

Sect  ion  Aoonr.fi*  DOOR  F  R  A  ME 
I#  a  a  js  ox  jk  Tank  Sc  Silo  C  o.» 

KALAMAZOO  Michigan 


Carry  Sanitary  Milk 


in  a 

Parsons 
“  Low- 
Down’ 
Wagon 


and  It  will 
meet  the 
approval 
of  every 
milk 

inspector. 


PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  WORKS,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  Y. 


GOOD 

STANDARD 


Gunmntecd  ocouriue,  reliable  and 
durable.  Write  for  free  copy  of  our 
catalogue,  which  dexcrihes  nil  kitulx of 
nettle* — Portable,  Pit,  Pltlo**;8tee!  nud  Cement 
uh  Mend  you  a  Seale  on  trial. 
Hi.,  !Mnichnmt4ui,.N.Y« 


DEIIl’C  BUTTER 
nCIU  O  Printers 

Rlmpiy  constructed,  .-easy  and 
elllclent  workers.  Money  re¬ 
funded  If  not  satisfactory.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  get  our  Dairy  Sup¬ 
ply  catalogue  and  see  how  you 
can  save  money. 

A.  H  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 

a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
an ru  presented  rotiirn 
atoiir  expense.  Moro 
satisfactory  than  a 
(100  Separator.  Runs 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Cot,  Moro 
Cream,  kooptt  milk 
and  cream  nweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotcHt  woatlior.no 
skimming  or  crock, 
and  puno  to  handle. 
Durlngcold  weather  satin  house,  water  need  not  lio 
changed.  (O.OOOUravlty  Separatum  itold  In  1000.  Moro 
Bohh  than  any  other  kliid.  Prlco  S3. 25  and  up.  Write 
today  for  free  (’ataloguo.  It  will  envoy  oil  money. 

Blufton  Cream  Separator  Co.  box  m  Blufton.  0. 


BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS! 

At  Stnte  and  County  Pairs  cattle  fed  on 


f  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILAGE 


are  always  among  the  blue  ribbon  winners. 

The  heaviest  beeves,  the  record  milk  and  butter 
yielding  cows,  owe  their  splendid  condition  and  record - 
making  powers  to  silage  made  in  (ireen  Mountain 
Hilos. 

Agents  wanted  in  nnassigned  territory.  Write  for 
booklet  B 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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The  FINISHING  PERIOD 
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It  requires  more  feed  to  produce  loo  pounds  gain  on  a  fattening  steer  the  second  six  months 
than  it  does  tile  first,  ami  more  each  month  thereafter  than  the  month  previous.  The  advantage 
of  early  marketing  is  evident,  but  early  marketing  requires  skillful  feeding,  livery  function  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  must  be  kept  in  perfect  condition.  The  matter  of  growtli  is  a  matter  of 
digestion.  Crowding  is  always  dangerous  unless  certain  precaution  is  taken  to  assist  nature  in 
Hi  initialing  or  expelling  from  the  system,  waste  aud  poisonous  residue  that  is  sure  to  tie 
deposited  under  heavy  feed. 

DE  HESS  STOCK  FC5D 

the  prescription  of  I)r.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  contains  bitter  tonics  which  act  upon  the  digestive 
organs,  strengthening  and  improving  them  so  that  the  largest  possible  amount  of  nutrition  is 
appropriated  to  building  bone,  muscle,  milk  fat,  etc.,  and  besides  looking  alter  the  supply,  It 
also  takes  care  of  the  overflow— it  contains  the  nitrates  which  assist  nature  in  expelling  tli rough 
tile  pores  of  the  skin,  and  In  the  urine,  those  elements  that  would  lie  harmful  if  allowed  to 
linger  in  the  system.  Furthermore,  I)r.  Hess  Stock  Food  furnishes  iron,  the  greatest  kuown 
blood  builder,  and  is  mildly  laxative,  regulating  the  bowels  during  the  period  of  dry  feed¬ 
ing  ns  though  the  animal  was  on  pasture,  and  relieves  the  minor  stock  ailments.  That 
biller  tonics,  iron,  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  produce  the  results  above  mentioned  we 
refer  to  Professors  Quitman,  Winslow,  Finlay  Dun,  and  every  medical  writer  of  the  age, 
aud  sell  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  uu  a  written  guarantee. 


100  lbs.  $5.00 
25  lb.  pail  $1.60 

Smaller  quantifier,  at  a  Mltfjht  advance 


Except  In  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South 


Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Pood  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  close — it’s  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most 
digestive  strength  lo  the  pound.  Our  government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic,  and  this  paper  is  back 
ob  the  guarantee. 

FREE  from  the  l»t  to  the  10th  ot  Each  Month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D..  D.  V.  S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  unimuls.  You 
can  have  his  96-pagc  Vctcriuury  Kook  any  time  for  tile  asking.  Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  IIICSH  &  CLARK,  A  till  land,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Fouhry  Pan-a-ce-u  and  Instant  I,ouse  Killer.  IuMtont  Louse  Killer  Kilts  Lice. 
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A  HEN  WATERING  PAIL 

I  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  pail  we  arc 
using  for  watering  and  giving  milk  to 
chickens.  They  will  not  soil  the  feed 
because  they  don’t  stand  on  the  top.  Take 
a  candy  pail  and  put  a  hoop  six  inches 
from  bottom  of  pail ;  take  off  the  top 


hoop,  then  saw  out  three  five-inch  slots 
down  near  to  the  hoop  for  the  fowls  to 
reach  through.  Better  then  give  a  coat 
of  linseed  oil,  then  two  coats  of  paint, 
and  keep  in  the  shade.  Ours  has  worked 
a  year  and  yet  looks  new. 

Michigan.  alonzo  borden. 

RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS  AND 
BROOD  SOWS. 

I  have  cotton  send  men1  in  large  quantities, 
low  grade  flour  and  excellent  grade  of  coarse 
wheat  bran,  and  corn-ami  cob  meal  (cob  and 
grain  ground  together  very  line).  Mow  much 
of  each  shall  1  give  a  cow  that  has  been 
fresh  four  months  and  giving  about  one  gal¬ 
lon  or  more  milk  twice  a  day?  What  pro¬ 
portion  should  I  give  the  same  to  sows  with 
pigs  two  weeks  old  I  mean  bow  much  should 
each  sow  have  of  each  three  times  a  day? 
The  cows  are  fed  twice  a  day  and  have  all 
good,  clean,  wheat  straw,  and  all  excellent 
corn  fodder,  (little  or  no  corn  In  same,- as  11 
has  been  husked),  thal  they  can  eat.  Sows 
are  penned  separately  and  average  seven  and 
eight  pigs  each,  (old  sows).  They  also  aver¬ 
age  one  gallon  skimmed  milk  each  a  day.  I 
also  have  some  nubbins  of  corn,  and  give  two 
or  three  to  each  sow  at  noon.  The  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  Is  guaranteed  analysis  protein 
38.(11.  L.  H.  CBMWB. 

Maryland. 

You  do  not  say  bow  much  these  feeds 
cost,  which  is  always  an  important  thing 
to  know  in  compounding  a  ration.  Your 
coarse  feeds  are  all  heat-forming,  and 
somewhat  constipating.  The  cot  ton-seed 
meal  is  also  of  the  latter  nature,  as  is  the 
corn-and-cob  meal.  At  the  prices  usually 
prevailing  this  Winter  the  cotton-seed 
meal  and  cornmcal  are  much  cheaper  than 
the  wheat  feeds.  You  should  get  good 
results  from  two  pounds  of  each  of  the 
cotton-seed  and  cornmcal,  three  of  the 
wheat  bran  and  one  of  the  flour,  a  total 
of  eight  pounds  per  day  for  each  cow 
fed  in  two  Seeds.  If  you  should  substi¬ 
tute  a  pound  of  oil  meal  for  the  one  of 
flour,  you  would  doubtless  get  better  re¬ 
sults,  and  it  would  be  more  healthful  for 
the  cows.  This  latter  can  now  be  bought 
for  about  $28  per  ton,  and  is  high  in  pro¬ 
tein,  should  be  about  32  per  cent. 

As  for  the  pigs,  !  would  feed  no  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  to  them.  Give  each  sow 
what  she  will  eat  three  times  a  day  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  parts  flour,  one  part  wheat 
bran  and  two  parts  cornmcal.  The  pigs 
by  now.. should  be  past  the  lime  when  they 
would  be  endangered  by  overfeeding  the 
sows,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to  eat 
with  them.  The  cheapest  and  best  feed 
they  can  have  is  their  mother’s  milk,  and 
it  is  wise  to  stimulate  it.  If  you  get 
the  oil  meal,  add  one  part  to  the  mixture. 
He  sure  to  see  that  the  pigs  get  exercise, 
and  are  where  they  can  get  some  fresh 
earth ;  otherwise  they  will  get  too  fat, 
and  die  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart.  Keep  where  the  sows  can  get  it  a 
mixture  of  half  a  bushel  wood  ashes,  half 
a  bushel  of  charcoal,  one  peck  of  salt  and 
two  quarts  sulphur.  This  will  aid  their 
digestion.  edward  van  alstyne. 

SaVINU  T i i k  Chicks.  Tiiw  It.  N.  Y.  for 
.lunuary  29  lias  just  come  to  hand,  and  after 
reading  Mr.  Mapes’  article  on  lirst  page  the 
Spirit  moved  me  to  relate  our  chicken  story. 
In  the  beginning  will  sa.v  that  I  personally 
dislike  fowls  and  really  know  nothing  about 
them,  but  II  seemed  lies!  to  try  the  chicken 
business.  In  February,  1900,  my  husband 


bought  two  50-egg  Incubators  and  50  chick 
brooders.  The  lirst  I  had  ever  seen  running 
were  these  after  they  were  set  up;  we  soon 
learned  the  regulations  and  put  in  the  eggs. 
I  had  them  In  our  dining-room  and  fairly 
lived  with  them.  Results  were  89  chicks  from 
lirst  one  24  hours  too  soon,  bright,  active  lit¬ 
tle  fellows,  and  35  from  the  other  one  on 
time,  sleepy  and  dull,  too.  But  they  all  did 
well  for  two  weeks,  or  thereabouts,  when  they 
were  attacked  with  the  same  trouble  appar¬ 
ently  as  “Poultry  Woman,”  page  910,  states 
hors  were,  and  I  lost  all  but  15  of  the  lirst 
lot,  and  had  begun  on  the  second  lot,  when 
unfortunately  or  otherwise  my  husband  fell 
111,  and  I  called  the  doctor.  After  ho  had 
prescribed  for  him  1  said:  “Doctor,  I  wish 
you  could  prescribe  for  my  chickens."  “What 
Is  the  trouble?  Perhaps  I  can,"  said  he. 
He  did,  and  It  not  only  saved  all  the  rest 
of  the  chickens  that  had  not  become  sick,  but 
cured  those  that  were  already  so  Imd  I  said 
they  would  be  dead  In  the  morning.  The 
remedy  is  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  boraelc 
acid  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  give  them 
no  other  kind  of  drink.  Incorporate  the  acid 
thoroughly  In  the  water  with  the  linger.  I 
found  It  best  to  use  a  little  water  with  tin' 
add  and  then  add  the  desired  amount,  as  It 
is  rather  dlllicult  to  mix  It.  All  Spring  and 
Summer  when  the  chicks  l>egnn  lo  droop  from 
any  cause,  I  hastened  to  water  them  with  the 
acid  and  had  no  further  trouble  In  that  line, 
and  raised  130  altogether.  mus.  .r.  j. 

( 'onnert  lent. 

Wood  Preserving  Paint! 

Doubles  the  life  of  fence  posts,  porches, tanks, 
sills,  etc.  Prevents  warping  of  shingles.  Use 
A  VRN  A  It  1US  CAR  HOI  .1 N  K1 1 M 
I'.ndorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
On  the  market  since  1X75.  Uonklct  Free. 

Surest  Remedy  Apbinst  Chicken  Lice  anil  Mites 
CARBOLINKUM  WOOD  PRESKRVING  CO., 
351  Wcttt  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GAIN  ACRES 

byrlcarlni^thnt  stumpy  plow 
of  land.  'I  n«  IlDrculm  ’tump 
w  Puller  pulls  any  stump.  Saves 
•w  - - -  -  time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog I'ltEU.  Hcrculis  Nlfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Conbrvlllo.  M 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Solf-nnehorlng  anil 
anehored.  Something  new. 
Pull  on  ordinary  Btunip  lu  1% 
minutes.  1  to  & 
neros  nt  n.  set¬ 
ting.  Diiroieut 
dues  to  suit 
nil  klnils  of 
clearings. 

For  illiiHtrntod 
catalog  uulilresa 


Powerful, 

Handy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mftj.  Co.  860Nlnth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


He  Knows 

the  kind  of 
Waterproof 
Oiled  Clothing 
that  stands  the 
hardest  service 

DoY&uKnow’ 
i  <**•?! 

Mod©  for  all  kinds 
of  wet  work  or  sport 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

ftfctOWCd  CO  &05TON  U  S  A 


TOMCWTO  CAN 


Are  You  Up-to-Date  on  Paint? 


The  w:iy  to  profit  by  progress  is  to  keep  in  step  with  it. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  mixing  paint  in  the  old- 
fashioned  hard,  hand  way  than  there  is  for  plowing 
with  a  stick,  reaping  with  a  cradle,  or  driving  to  town 
for  your  letters  when  there  is  a  rural  mail  box  on  your 
gatepost. 

Untiring,  Unerring  machinery  does  the  work  for  you 
'Yiow — far  better  and  surer  than  human  hands  could  ever  do  it. 

Lowe  Brothers 
Standard”  Paint 

Gives  Best  Results 

It  Is  always  uniform — one  gallon  Hko  another— each  fresh  brushful  like  tho  last — the  best 
paint-making  materials,  combined  in  the  proven  “High  Standard"  proportions,  and  ground 
superfine.  Don't  figure  your  paint  cost  on  price  per  gallon,  but  on  square  feet  covered,  and 
total  cost,  divided  by  number  of  years  of  service.  Judged  in  this  way,‘‘///je7i  Standard"  Paint 
is  by  tar  the  cheapest.  “  IUkIi  Standard"  will  cover  one-third  more  square  feet  to  the  gallon, 
and  last  two  to  three  years  longer  than  ordinary  paint.  There  is  a 
Lowe  Brothers  Paint  for  every  requirement  about  farm  and  home— 

Barn  Paint,  Implement  Paint,  etc.,  etc.  Use  “Little  Blue  Flag”  Var¬ 
nish— the  best. 

The  best  handbook  on  the  paint  subject  is  our  booklet,  "  Paint . 
and  Painting."  which  tells  you  how  to  select  paints;  how  to  prepare 
surfaces  for  painting;  bow  to  choose  brushes,  bow  to  use  them,  etc., 
etc.  This  valuable  booklet  'will  be  mailed  tree  if  you  will  write  for 
“Paint  and  Painting.”  and  we  will  toll  you  who  is  your  nearest  "Ilieh 
Standard"  agent.  Address  today. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company,  450-456  Third  St.,  Dayton,  O. 
l’uintuiukcrn  Varulslmiukera 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 


v.,imlc*AYiw  1 


If  you  can  increase  your  butter  production 
without  any  increased  cost  or  any  more  work 
won’t  it  pay  you  to  do  it?  And  if  you  can  get 
more  butter  from  you  milk  with  less 
work,  that  will  bo  still  better,  won’t  it? 
That’s  exactly  what  you  can  do  if  you 
will  do  as  Mr.  Leiting  did — buy  a 
Sharpies  Tubular  Separator.  Here’s 
what  he  says  about  the  Tubular: 


Randolph,  Nebraska,  Feb.  15th.  1906. 

Gentlemen:— On  tho  23rd  day  of  January, 
1906,  I  took  a  No.  4  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator 
cm  trial.  On  learning  that  I  was  in  ttie  market 
for  a  cream  separator,  the  agent  for  the  disc 
style  "bucket  bowl”  separator  brought  one  to 
my  farm  and  requested  me  to  give  it  a  trial  be¬ 
fore  making  a  purchase.  After  giving  both 
machines  a  fair  trial,  l  concluded  to  keep  the 
Tubular  as  I  consider  it  far  superior  to  the  other 
machine.  It  skims  closer,  runs  easier,  and  is 
very  much  easier  to  wash,  there  being  so  many 
less  parts.  From  (  hrne  nklniiiiliign  of  milk  from 
7  flown,  we  worn  able  to  mako  1  lb*,  more  hut- 
tor  with  (tin  Tubular  than  wo  could  with  tho 
“bucket  howl”  machine.  B.  LEITING. 


The  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separator 


gets  all  the  cream  there  is  in  the  milk,  does  it  so 
easy  that  it’s  not  work  to  run  it  at  all,  and  is  so 
simple,  with  only  one  little  part  in  the  bowl  to  wash 
and  keep  clean  that  comparison  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  extra  cream  it  gets  makes  the  Tubular  a  regular 
savings  bank  for  its  owner. 

All  the  other  good  money-making  points  are  told 
in  book  F-153(  which  you  ought  to  read.  Write  for  it 
today — we’ll  send  it  free  to  you. 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

 WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Ohloa0o,  III. 


Why  You  Should  Have 
-  A  Cream  Harvester 


F  you  are  keeping  three  or  more 


IF  you  are  keeping 

cows,  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a 
Cream  Harvester,  because  its 
use  brings  greater  returns  in  the  form 
of  increased  quantity  and  better 
quality  of  products,  and  because  it 
removes  much  of  the  drudgery  con¬ 
nected  with  dairy  work. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
are  making  your  cream  into  dairy 
products  on  your  own  farm  or  are 
shipping  to  a  creamery.  In  either 
case  the  separator  is  equally  im¬ 
portant.  It  gives  you  more  cream 
and  leaves  you  the  skimmed  milk  to 
be  fed  while  yet  warm  to  pigs  or 
calves.  If  ground  feed  is  added  to 
this  skimmed  milk  it  becomes  as 
valuable  for  feeding  purposes  as 
whole  milk.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  cream  separator. 

Then,  the  three  big  advantages  of 
a  separator  are — more  cream,  less 
work  and  fresli  skimmed  milk  for 
feeding,  and  these  are  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  a  separator  in  a  short 


time.  But  not  till  separators  will  do  the 
same  for  you.  Some  make  more 
work  instead  of  less  work,  for  they 
are  so  hard  to  operate  and  so  hara 
to  clean.  Watch  out  for  these  things 
when  you  buy  a  separator. 

It  will  pay  you  to  call  on  the  In¬ 
ternational  local  agent  and  examine 
The  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell  Separa¬ 
tors.  There  you  can  see  by  actual 
test  how  they  will  skim  down  to  the 
one  thousandth  part,  whether  the 
milk  be  warm,  cola,  rich,  viscid  or  old. 

You  can  try  for  yourself,  and  see 
how  easily  they  are  operated. 
Notice  in  the  illustration  how  the 
handle  is  at  just  the  right  height,  and 
that  the  supply  can  is  low  while  tho 
milk  and  cream  spouts  are  high. 

You  can  see  the  excellent  gearing, 
and  how,  though  all  the  parts  are 
covered  to  prevent  dirt  getting  into 
the  bearings,  each  is  easily  accessi¬ 
ble;  how  strong  and  simple  they  are, 
and  how  this  will  give  them  great  du¬ 
rability. 


You  can 
see  how 
simple  con¬ 
struction  is  the 
key  note  a  1 1 
through,  and, 
what  rigid  care 
is  exercised  to 
make  every 
part  just  right, 
and  exactly  so 
as  to  get  best 
results  with 
the  least 
work  a  n 
the  least 
trouble. 

The  Blue¬ 
bell  is  a  gear1 
drive  machine,  and 
the  Dairymaid  is  a  chain  drive  —  you 
can  take  your  choice.  If  it  isn’t  con¬ 
venient  for  you  to  call  on  the  agent, 
write  for  catalogs.  These  tell  in  concise 
descriptions  and  in  many  excellent  illus¬ 
trations  what  you  will  wish  to  know. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2,04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10 ^  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fruit  meetings  held  in  the 
country  is  the  National  Apple  Growers’  Congress.  It 
will  be  held  this  year  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  August. 
There  is  always  a  good  programme,  and  usually  a  trip 
through  the  apple-growing  sections  of  Missouri  or  Ar¬ 
kansas.  More  eastern  growers  should  attend  these 
meetings,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  this  year  for 
an  excursion  from  Buffalo.  Clark  Allis,  of  Medina, 
N.  Y.,  will  help  arrange  the  trip  and  can  give  all  needed 
information. 

* 

We  are  asked  by  a  number  of  readers  if  it  really  pays 
to  use  soil  from  an  old  Alfalfa  field  to  “inoculate”  a 
new  seeding.  The  theory  is  that  the  soil  of  the  old  field 
will  contain  the  bacteria  which  are  held  to  be  necessary 
to  the  Alfalfa  plant,  and  which  may  not  be  in  the  new 
field.  We  do  not  care  to  answer  these  questions  with 
an  opinion.  Facts  are  wanted.  Will  those  who  have 
used  such  soil  tell  us  how  much  they  used,  when  and 
how  they  put  it  on,  and  the  results  as  compared  with 
fields  that  were  not  “inoculated?” 

* 

The  American  Apple  Consumers’  League  has  helped 
fruit  growers.  Started  as  a  sort  of  joke,  it  has  spread 
and  grown  into  a  serious  crusade,  which  is  developing 
markets  and  introducing  health,  temperance  and  good 
living.  Able  hands  will  now  carry  it  on.  We  feel  like 
launching  a  new  order.  Let  us  call  it  Knights  of  the 
Fostage  Stamp!  Those  who  join  will  agree  to  spend 
50  cents  each  year  for  stamps  in  sending  plain,  sensible 
letters  to  public  men.  We  are  not  only  to  ask  men  to 
do  tfieir  duty,  but  to  commend  those  who  actually  do  it. 
Details  later!  Who  joins  the  Knights  of  the  Postage 
Stamp? 

Prof.  Russell,  of  Williams  College,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  if  conditions  in  Bible  times  had  been  as  they 
are  now  there  would  have  been  an  eleventh  command¬ 
ment  to  cover  snobs.  He  may  be  right  in  view  of  his 
definition  of  a  snob. 

Snobs  are  those  who  prostrate  themselves  before  the  rich 
and  influential  and  consider  themselves  better  than  thoso 
who  do  not.  Tosition  and  wealth  are  worshipped  by  the 
snob. 

Good !  The  snobs  seem  to  have  made  their  way  into 
about  every  department  of  life,  including  agricultural 
journalism! 

On  page  168  Mr.  Kurtz  tells  us  what  he  has  done  with 
an  “abandoned  farm.”  Some  of  our  city  friends  who 
turn  over  in  bed  at  seven  o’clock  for  another  dream  of 
that  home  in  the  country  which  they  expect  to  make 
may  ponder  over  what  Mr.  Kurtz  writes  in  a  private 
letter: 

At  present  my  occupation  is  so  strenuous  as  to  leave  me 
only  enough  time  to  glance  hastily  at  the  evening  papers, 
and  sleep.  I  have  no  help  on  the  farm  now,  get  up  at 
2.30  a.  m.  and  keep  pegging  away  until  7  p.  m.  With  11 
cows  to  curry  and  milk,  horses  to  feed  and  care  for  and 
get  off  on  my  milk  route  by  5.40,  it  keeps  the  blood  in 
circulation. 

Indeed  it  does.  Before  the  city  man  goes  to  the 
country  he  should  know  the  price. 


As  noticed  on  page  172,  the  Spencer  Seedless  Apple 
Company  now  abandons  all  claim  for  their  apple  except 
tnat  it  is  practically  seedless,  a  long  keeper  and  of  good 
quality.  At  first  thought  those  who  have  tasted  the 
apple  may  object  to  the  description  of  quality  as  “good.” 
In  “The  Apples  of  New  York,”  Ben  Davis  is  classed 
as  “good,”  Baldwin  as  “good  to  very  good,”  and  North¬ 
ern  Spyr  as  “very  good  to  best,”  and  so  on.  The  “nov¬ 
elty”  feature  of  the  apple  or  its  lack  of  seeds  will  not 
commend  it  as  a  commercial  variety.  In  appearance  it 
certainly  is  not  superior  to  dozens  of  better  varieties. 
The  company  is  to  be  commended  for  meeting  the  pub¬ 
lic  frankly  with  regard  to  the  true  merits  of  the  apple. 
They  realize  fully  that  the  earlier,  extravagant  claims 
never  should  have  been  made.  The  company  states 
where  Mr.  Spencer  obtained  the  apple.  We  suggested 
to  the  company  that  this  part  of  the  story  may  be  con¬ 
tradicted,  but  they  give  it  in  reply  to  our  famous  ques¬ 
tion. 

* 

As  we  have  stated,  a  law  in  Oregon  gives  inspectors 
the  right  to  destroy  market  fruit  infested  with  San  Jose 
scale.  We  have  the  following  note  from  the  horticul¬ 
tural  commissioner  of  that  State: 

It  is  somewhat  a  disputed  question  with  us  as  to  whether 
the  San  J»s6  scale  on  the  fruit  is  really  dangerous.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  it  Is*  early  in  the  season,  the  latter  part 
perhaps  not.  But  our  chief  reason  for  destroying  scale-in¬ 
fested  fruit  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  reach  the 
man  who  will  not  care  for  his  fruit  or  trees.  Our  law  gives 
us  power  to  destroy  such  fruit, and  we  find  that  we  can 
reach  careless  -growers  much  more  effectively  in  this  way, 
than  by  any  other.  Of  course,  a  certain  latitude  must  be 
allowed,  and  fruit  that  is  only  very  slightly  Vnfected  is 
generally  allowed  to  pass.  The  law  has  been  contested  in 
the  courts  and  upheld.  I  an  inclined  to  think  that  there 
would  lie  great  danger  from  the  cuttings.  I  think  the 
scale  would  survive  just  as  long  as  the  cuttings  would  have 
vitality  enough  to  grow.  w.  K.  newell. 

Thus,  the  chief  value  of  the  law  lies  in  an  extra  warn¬ 
ing  to  fruit  growers  that  they  must  take  care  of  their 
trees. 

* 

One  great  trouble  with  the  city  apple  trade  is  the 
size  of  the  retail  'package.  A  man  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try  can  keep  barrels  of  apples  in  bis  cellar,  but  he  does 
not  realize  that  this  is  impossible  for  the  “flat  dwell¬ 
er”  in  the  city.  When  the  family  is  crowded  into  a  few 
rooms  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  any  large  supply  of  food 
on  hand.  The  grocer,  butcher  and  baker  keep  such  food 
and  deliver  it  day  by  day.  The  barrel  package  as  it 
comes  from  the  orchard  is  too  large  for  a  city  home. 
The  cost  of  apples  bought  by  the  “measure”  or  dozen 
is  too  high.  The  boxed  apples  from  the  Pacific  coast 
cost  too  much  for  the  average  family,  and  there  is 
never  enough  of  them  to  go  around.  The  men  who 
buy  the  barrel  package,  unpack  it  and  sell  in  lots  to 
suit  customers  make  considerably  more  than  the  man 
who  sells  the  barrel.  Lie  should  save  a  part  of  this 
heavy  toll.  He  cannot  do  it  until  he  puts  a  box  of  fruit 
on  the  market  at  a  fair  price. 

* 

Quite  a  number  of  eastern  fruit  growers  now  advo¬ 
cate  planting  apple  trees  close  together — in  some  cases 
16  feet  apart  each  way.  “Too  close!”  “Ruin  the 
orchard!”  you  will  say,  and  yet  these  men  have  a  good 
argument  for  doing  it.  Of  course  they  know  that  a 
bearing  tree  must  have  room,  and  they  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  leaving  these  trees  so  close  together.  Nor  do 
they  intend  to  cut  out  the  fillers  and  destroy  them.  At 
five  or  six  years  old  part  of  the  trees  will  be  trans¬ 
planted  or  sold.  The  transplanted  trees  are  cut  back 
at  the  top,  dug  out  with  enough  root,  and  hauled  on  a 
stone  boat  to  plant  a  new  orchard.  Thus  the  permanent 
trees  are  not  crowded,  and  a  good  orchard  can  be 
started  with  the  fillers.  Under  this  system  you  have 
the  land  where  the  second  orchard  goes  for  cropping  at 
least  five  years  before  the  trees  are  set  out.  In  some 
sections  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  large  trees.  This 
comes  largely  from  wealthy  people  who  buy  land,  build 
a  house,  and  want  bearing  orchards  and  shade  trees  at 
once.  These  people  make  fortunes  in  a  few  months 
and  want  orchards  manufactured  just  as  rapidly.  They 
are  often  willing  to  pay  $25  or  $30  for  an  eight-year- 
old  apple  tree  properly  transplanted.  We  know  of 
some  orchards  where  such  trees,  transplanted  in  this 
way,  have  brought  over  $1,500  an  acre.  Of  course  this 
is  not  practical  for  the  commercial  orchard  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  large  towns,  but  it  shows  how  locality  and 
market  will  change  our  methods. 

* 

The  A.  J.  C.  C.  will  now  investigate!  The  President 
will  appoint  three  men  who  are  not  to  be  members  of 
the  club,  and  not  to  be  nominated  by  either  party  in 
the  controversy.  One  is  to  be  a  veterinarian  and  another 
a  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle.  We  feel  sure  that  President 
Darling  will  name  three  honorable  and  competent  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  cannot  be  improperly  influenced.  Our  single 
object  has  been  to  bring  about  just  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  Our  criticism  of  the  club  now  ceases.  We  thank 
them  for  taking  up  the  matter  in  this  businesslike  way. 
During  the  discussion  which  has  now  ended  efforts 


have  been  made  to  shift  the  issue  and  put  us  in  a  false 
position.  The  insinuation  that  we  were  trying  to  injure 
the  breeding  interests,  or  the  Jersey  breed  in  particular, 
is  nonsense.  Just  as  well  say  that  because  we  opposed 
Mr.  Wadsworth  and  Mr.  Dryden  we  are  trying  to  break 
down  our  representative  form  of  government  Efforts 
have  also  been  made  to  show  that  we  are  trying  to  pull 
down  one  man  and  push  up  another.  We  positively 
deny  any  such  intention.  Had  there  been  any  such 
desire  we  could  have  made  use  of  the  weapons  which 
volunteers  have  placed  in  our  hands.  If  we  felt  that 
the  humblest  man,  even  with  an  evil  reputation,  had 
been  denied  some  of  the  common  rights  which  belong  to 
farmers  we  would  make  a  fight  for  those  rights  (not 
merely  for  the  man)  even  against  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  country!  We  have  absolutely  refused  to 
discuss  the  financial  side  of  the  case.  It  may  be  true 
that  one  man  beat  the  other  in  the  deal,  while  the  vic¬ 
tim  tried  to  get  square.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know 
about  that,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  age  and 
pedigree  papers  of  those  cows.  The  one  thing  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  public  is  the  identity  of  those  cattle.  We  have 
held  steadily  that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  being  responsible  for 
the  papers,  must  settle  this  side  of  the  dispute.  That  is 
all  we  have  contended  for,  and  we  are  in  no  way 
ashamed  of  our  motives.  If  it  prove  to  be  a  case  of 
substitution  through  mistake  or  otherwise,  or  if  a  more 
serious  fault  rest  upon  the  other  side,  we  shall  hold 
that  the  public  has  been  helped  by  settling  the  case. 

* 

An  artist  in  roguery,  who  describes  himself  as  “the 
Luther  Burbgnk  of  the  East,”  has  been  selling  most  re¬ 
markable  seeds  to  amateur  gardeners  in  and  around 
New  York.  Rubber  and  lemon  trees  were  among  the 
specialties  to  be  grown  from  his  seed,  and  his  adver¬ 
tising  circulars  were  written  in  a  style  so  convincing 
that  purchasers  blamed  themselves  rather  than  the 
seedsman  when  nothing  ever  grew.  However,  one  de¬ 
termined  woman  purchased  a  second  batch  of  seed  and 
submitted  it  to  an  expert  for  analysis — to  learn  that 
the  alleged  seed  was  not  really  worthless,  being  a  high 
grade  of  palm-leaf  fans,  thoroughly  pulverized!  The 
seed  faker  soon  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  who  will  render  him  innocuous  for  some  time  to 
come.  This  particular  line  of  fraud  is  always  with  us, 
in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
disgust  it  excites  in  the  minds  of  swindled  purchasers 
reacts  injuriously  upon  honest  seedsmen,  since  it  may 
deter  further  seed-buying  for  a  year  or  so.  Apparently 
it  never  occurs  to  such  buyers  that  an  unknown  firm  or 
individual  of  no  business  standing  is  extremely  unlikely 
to  possess  a  novelty  of  merit  that  is  not  catalogued  by 
other  firms ;  as  for  the  claims  made,  they  are  apparently 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.  It  is  a  safe  rule,  when  approached  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  gives  you  a  chance  to  sow  palm-leaf  fans  and 
reap  rubber  trees,  or  who  offers  you  boiled  okra  seed 
as  a  basis  for  “the  wonderful  Paradise  flower  of  the 
Rio  Grande,”  to  drop  the  money  in  the  baby’s  bank  and 
humbly  study  an  honest  seedsman’s  catalogue. 


BREVITIES. 

Do  you  lift  or  do  you  lean? 

It  is  comfortable  to  lean  upon  a  fat  job. 

Tub  bluebirds  will  be  welcome  this  year. 

The  snow  bank  account  is  heavy  this  Winter. 

Two  family  needs — good  bread  and  good  breeding. 

Don’t  try  to  grind  Alfalfa  meal  with  low  power. 

The  coward  halts  until  he  is  well  haltered,  and  then  can¬ 
not  be  free. 

Yes,  without  doubt,  the  lime  and  sulphur  wash  is  a  good 
fungicide. 

Don’t  stop  for  long  stories  or  yet  for  short  tales  when 
the  trees  in  your  orchard  are  covered  with  scales. 

Those  enterprising  statesmen  who  fool  with  honest  butter, 
are  apt  to  take  the  homeward  track  well  placed  upon  a 
shutter. 

Is  a  farmer  in  the  East  justified  in  trying  Alfalfa  unless 
he  has  mastered  the  art  of  growing  clover  in  his  section? 
Very  doubtful. 

As  an  American  fruit  grower  you  should  help  arrange 
that  German  tariff ;  as  a  New  York  fruit  grower  you  should 
help  those  evaporator  men  change  the  law. 

No  man  can  be  of  any  great  good  in  public  life  unless 
he  can  carry  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth  cheerfully 
in  the  face  of  three  very  busy  B’s — bluff,  bribery  and  brow¬ 
beating. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  desire  to  try  the  raw  ground 
phosphate.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  great  saving  there  will 
be  if  we  can  make  this  phosphate  available  by  any  ordinary 
farm  process. 

A  question  asked  again  and  again  is  whether  a  disk 
harrow  is  better  than  a  Cutaway.  As  is  well  known  the 
latter  is  a  disk  with  teeth  cut  out  of  the  rim  so  that  it  chops 
as  well  as  turns.  Under  what  condition  do  you  find  one 
better  than  another  and  why? 

The  Canadian  government  is  asked  to  help  build  cold 
storage  houses  for  fruit.  The  plan,  which  is  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  is  for  the  government  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  such 
houses  as  a  bounty  or  subsidy.  It  is  known  that  such  houses, 
located  in  fruit  growing  sections,  would  help  the  fruit  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  that  way  help  all  Canadian  industries.  The 
object  of  such  a  law  in  Canada  is  to  offer  some  inducement 
to  fruit  grower?  to  help  themselves  og  a  co-operative  basis, 
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The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station  Reports 

for  1906,  1905,  1904  on  the 

Relative  Cheapness  of  High  and  Low  Priced  Fertilizers. 

The  official  reports  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  for  1906,  1905  and  1904 
contain  the  analyses  of  over  six  hundred  samples  of  brands  of  mixed  fertilizers  (samples  taken 
in  the  market).  In  these  reports  of  analyses  the  MAPES  MANURES  are  given  the  highest 
valuation  of  all  and  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  figuring  "'valuations;*’  no  benefit  is  received  by 
the  MAPES  MANURES  for  the  superior  and  more  costly  forms  of  Potash,  as  Nitrate  of 
Potash  and  Carbonate  of  Potash  (eight  cents  instead  of  five  cents  per  lb.),  nor  of  the  superior 

forms  in  Peruvian  Guano,  Pure  Animal  Bone  Flour,  of  Nitrogen,  Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Potash,  etc. 


Phosphoric 
Ammonia.  Acid. 


Mapes  Top  Dresser,  full  strength 

Year.  Official  number. 

1904  11775  See  note*  Found 

1905  14191  Found 

1906  16546  Found 

Average  3  years 

Guarantee 

Nearly  all  soluble. 

♦Ammonia  total  12.17,  Insoluble  (organic)  0.43.  Phosphoric  acid,  total  7.92,  Insoluble  2.14. 
0.51.  All  soluble. 


Tobacco  Manure,  Wrapper  Brand. 


12.17 

11.97 

12.73 

12.29 

12 


7.92 

8.44 

7.73 

8.03 

8 


Potash. 

6.51 

5.41 

4.56 

5.50 

4 

Potash, 


1904 

1905 

1906 


t Average  3  samples 
14441  See  note* 

16704  ■ 

Average  3  years 


Found 
Found 
Found 

Guarantee 


8.01 

7.89 

7.78 

7.89 

7.50 


5.44 

5.96 

5.69 

5.70 

4.50 


10.60 

11.08 

10.98 

10.89 

10.50 


Mapes  Top  Dresser,  half  strength  (Half  Plaster) 

1904  17757  See  notes*  Found  6.52  4.08  3.10 

1905  14374  Found  6.01  4.54  2.83 

1906  16543  Found  6.56  3.97  2.45 

Average  3  years  6.36  4.20  2.79 

Guarantee  0  4  2 

Nearly  all  soluble. 

Ammonia  total  6.52,  insoluble  (organic)  0.19.  Phosphoric  acid  total,  4.08,  insoluble  1.22.  Potash, 
3.10.  All  soluble. 

Vegetable  or  Complete  tor  Bight  Soils 

1904  11730  See  note*  Found  7.55  8.16  7.35 

1905  14193  Found  6.48  8.66  7.41 

1906  16541  Found  6.68  8.53  6.82 

Average  3. years  6.90  8.45  7.19 

Guarantee  <>  8  <» 

♦Nearly  all  soluble.  *““* 

Ammonia  total  7.55,  insoluble  (organic)  0.61.  Phosphoric  acid,  total,  8.10,  Insoluble  1.99.  Potash , 
7.35.  All  soluble. 

Page  55,  Connecticut  Station  Report  for  1905: 


IStation  Number  1904  samples  11590—11913—12130. 

•Nearly  all  soluble. 

Ammonia  total  7.89  insoluble  (organic)1.85.  Phos.  acid  total  5.96  insol.  1.29.  Potash  11.08.  All  soluble. 

Average  Soil,  Complete  Manure. 

1904  11755  See  note*  Found  5.33  7.55  6.32 

1905  14482  Found  5.08  8.51  5.43 

1906  16527  Found  5.38  8.62  5.76 

Average  3  years  5.26  8.29  5.84 

Guarantee  5 _  7  5 

•Nearly  all  soluble. 

A  mmouia  total  5.33  insoluble(organic)0.54.  Phos.  acid  total  7.75.  insol.  2.12.  Potash  6.32.  All  soluble. 

Pine  Bone  Dissolved. 

1904  11851  See  note*  Found  3.53  15.76 

1905  14395  Found  3.52  15.53 

1906  16806  Found  3.92  16.71 

Average  3  years  3.66  16 

Guarantee  2.50  1 2 

♦Ammonia  total  3.53  insoluble  (organic)  2.69.  Phos.  acid  total,  15.76  insol.  0.92. 


“As  a  rule,  fertilizers  which  sell  at  a  low  price  are  really  the  most  costly  if  we  regard  the  amount  of  'plant  food 
in  them. 

“Some  brands  of  fertilizers  sold  in  Connecticut  by  reputable  manufacturers, and  freely  bought  by  some  farmers, 
supply  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  plant  food  which  can  be  bought  for  the  same  amount  of  money  in  other 
brands  which  are  sold  in  the  same  places.  That  is,  in  buying  these  brands,  the  farmer  is  simply  throwing  away 
two-thirds  of  his  purchase  money.'” 


—  - - - -  ~  w  U.VAV4.  VO.,  Ill  1VV1VH1110  tUlO  XVI  it/UUj  OUai/VO  • 

“The  Connecticut  Agricultural  State  Report  again  confirms  what  we  have  so  often  urged — that  the  cheaper  the 
price  per  ton  of  a  commercicd  fertilizer,  the  higher  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  actual  Nitrogen,  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid  it 
contains.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Jenkins  contends  some  farmers  are  not  getting  the  benefit  from 
fertilizers  that  they  might,  because  they  go  for  cheapness  instead  of  quality  P 

“  Exactly  600  commercial  fertilizers  and  waste  products  have  been  analyzed  and  tabulated.” 

"VALUATION”  OF  FERTILIZERS 

They  F ail  to  Determine  the  Quality  of  Goods.  Established  Reputation  the  Main  Security  to  the  Purchaser. 

Extracts  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Director,  for  year  1895.  Issued  December,  1895. 

“  The  valuations^ ,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  in  each  fertilizer  are  readily  available  to  farm  crops.  Chemical  examination  can  show  pretty  conclusively 
whether  this  is  true  in  respect  to  potash.  There  is  less  certainty  regarding  phosphoric  acid,  while  chemical  examina¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  usually  made,  gives  little  or  no  clue  as  to  the  availability  of  the  organic  nitrogen  of  mixed  goods.” 

“  While  various  inferior  or  agriculturally  worthless  forms  of  nitrogen  are  in  the  market,  the  main  security  of 
purchasers  of  mixed  fertilizers  is  in  dealing  with  firms  which  have  an  established  reputation ,  and  in  avoiding  ‘cheap’ 
goods  offered  by  irresponsible  parties.” — Page  39. 

From  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  28,  1903  : 

HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS  — The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  always  made  it  a  point  to  urge  farmers 
to  buy  the  highest  grade  of  fertilizers  they  can  obtain.  The  Mapes  fertilizers  have  for  years  been  known  as  the 
standard  for  high-grade  goods.  They  are  not  simple  mixtures  of  three  or  four  chemicals,  but  often  contain  six  or 
eight  different  ingredients — often  supplying  four  different  forms  of  nitrogen  and  several  each  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Do  these  elaborate  mixtures  pay?  The  best  answer  is  given  by  the  great  army  of  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  who  continue  to  use  the  Mapes  goods  year  after  year.  The  chemists  “valuation”  of  a  fertilizer  does  not 
always  show  its  true  value.  For  example,  the  last  report  of  the  Connecticut  Station  gives  the  valuation  of  two  Mapes 
brands,  and  then  states  that  since  nitrate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  potash  are  used  the  real  valuation  should  be  about 
$3.50  per  ton  above  that  given  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  figuring. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 

From  Day  to  Day 


DESERTED  GARDENS. 

Trace  me  the  paths  of  the  gardens  fair, 
There  on  the  slopes  of  the  sheltered  hill. 
Close  to  the  village  of  childhood,  where 
Hands  that  were  dowered  with  homely  skill 
Fashioned  in  ministries  manifold 
Borders  and  beds  of  the  gardens  old. 

See  where  the  gate  on  its  hinges  swung; 

Look  where  the  little,  low  fence  ran  round, 
Great  with  its  burden  of  vines  that  clung 
Twisting,  and  woven  and  Interwound. 

Look  for  the  greetings'  of  friends  that  were : 
See  If  a  leaf  in  the  mold's  astir. 

How  bloomed  the  poppies  and  four-o'cloeks, 
Wooing  the  Summers  of  Used-to-be ; 
Candytuft,  Fuchsia  and  dainty  Fhlox, 
Mignonette,  clove-pink  and  peony. 

Sweet  lady-slipper  and  marigold — • 

Fragrant  and  quaint  in  the  gardens  old. 

Hollyhocks,  balsams.  Petunias, 

Zinnias,  snowballs  and  feverfew. 
Cockscombs,  syringas,  Ivobelias, 

Roses,  the  proudest  that  ever  grew ; 

Rank  after  rank  of  them,  row  on  row, 
Gentle  familiars  of  long  ago. 

Yonder’s  the  way  to  the  heart’ s-ease  bed. 

Dear  pansy-faces,  in  glad  array ; 

None  in  the  village  so  rarely  bred, 

Never  such  lady-delights  as  they. 

Yonder’s  the  way — but  a  blight  hath  swept 
Over  the  garden  unloved,  unkept. 

Pausing  near  hedge-rows  of  early  days, 
Halting  a  bit,  ere  we  hurry  by, 
looking  abroad  to  the  quiet  ways, 

Faring  along  ’neath  a  twilight  sky. 

Dreams  of  the  gardens  still  hold  us  fast — 
Blossoms  and  bloom  of  the  gardens  past. 

— Frank  Walcott  Ilutt  in  the  Boston  Even¬ 
ing  Transcript. 

New  shoes  should  always  be  warmed 
before  putting  on  in  Winter,  not  only  for 
personal  comfort,  but  also  because  it 
makes  the  leather  more  pliable,  and  less 
likely  to  crack.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  patent  .or  enameled  leather,  and 
such  shoes  should  not  be  kept  in  a  cold 
place. 

* 

Three  essentials  for  the  woman’s  gar¬ 
den  are  parsley,  Summer  savory  and 
thyme;  all  easily  grown,  and  all  pretty 
enough  to  he  near  neighbors  of  the  flower 
beds.  We  should  not  forget  sage  either, 
which  is  handsome  in  all  stages  of  its 
growth.  We  like  to  have  a  patch  of 
mignonette  near  the  herbs ;  then  we  can 
pick  it  as  we  like  without  detracting  from 
the  appearance  of  a  flower  bed. 

* 

Fried  Johnny  cakes  are  new  to  us; 
here  is  Marion  Harland’s  rule  for  them: 
Wet  a  quart  of  Indian  meal  with  a  cup 
of  sweet  milk  and  the  same  of  butter¬ 
milk.  Beat  into  this  dough  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  melted  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  the  same  quantity  of  soda,  dissolved 
in  a  little  boiling  water.  Stir  long  and 
hard.  The  dough  should  be  stiff  enough 
to  roll  into  a  sheet  less  than  half  an  inch 
thick.  Cut  into  squares  or  rounds;  flour 
these  well ;  let  them  stand  in  a  cold  place 
for  15  minutes  to  stiffen,  and  fry  in  deep, 
boiling  fat,  like  crullers. 

* 

Some  of  our  friends,  who  suffer  from 
aching  and  tender  feet,  tell  us  that  they 
get  a  great  deal  of  comfort  from  a  warm 
foot-bath  to  which  baking  soda  is  added 
at  the  rate  of  a  heaping  tablespoonful  to 
two  quarts  of  water.  A  rheumatic  friend 
tells  us  the  same  prescription  gives  relief 
when  the  whole  body  aches.  She  puts 
half  a  pound  of  baking  soda  in  the  bath 
tub,  with  enough  warm  water  for  a  com¬ 
fortable  bath  and  finds  that  such  a  bath, 
taken  just  before  going  to  bed,  removes 
the  miserable  aching  sensation  that  is 
often  quite  as  disturbing  to  sleep  as  a 
sharp  rheumatic  attack. 

* 

The  tennis  or  Peter  Pan  waists  of  last 
Summer  are  appearing  in  a  slightly  modi¬ 
fied  form,  the  rolling  collar  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher  at  back  and  sides,  though  cut 
down  slightly  in  the  front.  Pretty 
blouses  of  this  type,  made  of  heavy  white 
linen,  have  an  inch  band  of-  blue,  pink, 


green  or  lavender  linen  bordering  collar, 
cuffs  and  pocket,  and  a  scarf  of  the  same 
colored  linen  knotted  under  the  collar. 
Some  exceedingly  pretty  wash  silk 
blouses  are  made  in  solid  colors,  stripes 
and  checks.  They  fasten  in  the  back,  or 
in  front  under  a  central  box  pleat,  which 
is  bordered  on  each  side  with  a  pleated 
frill  edged  with  lace.  The  turn-down  or 
tucked  collar  is  edged  with  lace,  and  the 
turn-back  cuffs  are  edged  with  pleated 
frills  to  match  those  down  the  front. 
These  are  French  models;  as  a  rule  the 
French  dressmakers  do  not  care  for  our 
plain  mannish  styles  in  blouses.  Separate 
frilled  stripes  are  shown  to  be  worn 
down  the  front  of  plain  lingerie  blouses; 
they  should  have  collars  to  match,  and 
cuffs  too  if  desired.  Such  a  set,  hand¬ 
made,  is  decidedly  expensive,  hut  /it 
could  he  made  beautifully  by  a  woman 
with  the  proper  knack — and  the  leisure. 
The  close  embroidered  linen  collars,  so 
much  worn  now,  are  often  finished  with  a 
lingerie  bow  made  of  fine  linen  combined 
with  lace  or  embroidery;  some  are  little 
butterfly  bows,  others,  described  as  ra- 
bates,  have  pleated  ends,  the  name  com¬ 
ing  from  the  clerical  “bands,”  or  collar 
and  scarf,  which  these  feminine  fittings 
imitate.  Narrow  lawn  ties  with  embroid¬ 
ered  ends  are  in  vogue,  after  many  years 
of  retirement;  of  course,  they  may  be  „ 
laundered  much  more  readily  than  the 
made-up  rabates. 

* 

Strangers  in  this  city,  who  wish  to 
know  something  of  its  points  of  interest 
other  than  places  of  amusement,  often 
find  it  quite  difficult  to  obtain  satisfac¬ 
tory  information.  The  big  hotels,  the 
theatres,  a  few  show  churches,  and  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  are  about  all  that 
many  modern  New  Yorkers  care  about, 
and  the  higher  life  of  the  city,  its  phil¬ 
anthropies,  its  influences  for  social  bet¬ 
terment,  and  its  historic  scenes  are  to 
them  unknown.  For  this  reason  a  little 
guidebook  called  “The  Better  New  York,” 
issued  by  the  American  Institute  of  So¬ 
cial  Service,  will  be  found  a  great  help 
in  getting  acquainted  with  the  city.  It 
takes  the  reader  from  the  Battery  to  the 
Bronx,  pointing  out  all  that  is  especially 
worth  seeing  in  religious,  charitable  and 
educational  work,  and  the  many  charm¬ 
ing  little  drawings  that  illustrate  it  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  city’s  sights. 
This  book  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Tolman  and  Charles  Hemstreet,  and 
though  condensed  in  style,  is  very  agree¬ 
ably  written.  Mr.  Hemstreet  is  author 
of  “Nooks  and  Corners  of  Old  New 
York,”  and  “When  Old  New  York  Was 
Young,”  which  give  the  early  history  of 
the  city  in  delightful  form.  It  is  rather 
hard  to  realize,  as  we  look  out  over  the 
crowded  housetops  from  the  R.  N.-Y. 
office,  that  we  can  see  the  spot  (now 
chiefly  tall  tenements)  where  Nathan 
Hale,  the  martyred  patriot,  was  hanged 
in  Col.  Rutgers’  orchard,  or  that  City 
Hall  Park  used  to  be  a  clearing  in  the 
forest,  where  the  Dutch  rounded  up  their 
cattle.  _ 

Some  Good  Puddings. 

Citron  pudding  is  said  to  be  a  favorite 
recipe  with  the  widow  of  the  late  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan.  For  this  dish  there  are 
required  a  quart  of  fresh  milk,  a  pint  of 
stale  bread  crumbs,  carefully  grated,  four 
eggs,  a  coffee  cup  of  powdered  sugar, 
half  a  pound  of  citron  cut  fine,  a  small 
amount  of  butter  and  the  juice  and  rind 
of  one  lemon.  The  yolks  and  sugar  are 
beaten  together  and  the  bread  crumbs, 
milk  and  lemon  rind  added  by  degrees. 
This  is  poured  into  a  buttered  dish,  the 
citron  dropped  in  and  a  piece  of  butter 
placed  over  all.  The  baking  required  half 
an  hour  and  the  preparation  when  cold 
is  covered  with  a  meringue  made  of  four 


whites,  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon.  This  is  browned 
slightly  before  serving. 

Black  Pudding. — This  is  an  old  south¬ 
ern  recipe.  One  coffee  cup  black  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  coffee  cup  sour  cream;  add 
one  dessertspoon  of  soda  and  beat  hard 
and  then  add  one  cup  chopped  suet,  one 
cup  seeded  raisins,  a  few  almonds  (about 
a  tablespoonful),  do  not  blanch  them,  as 
they  will  have  a  better  flavor,  three  (or 
more  if  liked)  chopped  figs,  two  apples, 
and  a  piece  of  citron  chopped.  Three 
cups  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  the  grating  of  one-half  nutmeg.  Beat 
well.  Take  four  baking  powder  cans 
(pound  size),  rub  with  melted  butter  and 
pour  the  batter  into  them  and  steam 
hard  three  hours.  Stand  in  oven  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  to  dry  off.  When  you 
wish  to  use  steam  half  an  hour.  A  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  made  at  one  time,  as  these 
puddings  will  keep  six  months. 

Old-Fashioned  Indian  Pudding. — One 
quart  of  milk,  one  quart  of  Indifcin 
meal,  three  eggs,  three  heaping  table-* 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one-half  pound  of  heef  suet 
chopped  into  powder.  Scald  the  milk 
and  while  boiling  hot  stir  in  the  meal  and 
suet  with  the  salt.  When  cold,  add  the 
yolks,  beaten  light  with  the  sugar,  then 
the  whites.  Dip  your  bag  in  hot  water, 
flour  it  and  fill  half  full  with  the  mix¬ 
ture,  as  it  will  swell  very  much.  Boil 
five  hours.  Eat  very  hot,  with  butter  and 
sugar.  This  pudding  is  even  better  when 
baked  in  a  well-buttered  dish  for  an  hour 
and  a1  half.  Bake,  covered,  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  then  brown. 

Gingerbread  Pudding. — One  cupful  of 
molasses,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half 
cupful  of  melted  lard  or  hutter,  salt;  all 
kinds  of  spice — one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
each — one  cupful  of  buttermilk,  two 
scant  tea  spoon  fi\Js  of  soda,  one  cupful  of 
raisins  or  sliced  apples,  flour  for  stiff 
batter.  'Steam  in  a  covered  pudding 
dish  two  hours.  Hot  water  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  buttermilk ;  then  use  half  the 
quantity  of  soda.  Whipped  cream  is 
better  than  sugar  with  this. 

Indian  Apple  Pudding. — Take  one-half 
of  a  cup  of  molasses,  one  quart  of  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  three  scant  cups 
of  pared  and  sliced  apples,  to  which  add 
a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger  and 
cinnamon.  When  the  milk  boils  in  the 
double  boiler,  pour  it  slowly  on  the  meal. 
Cook  half  an  hour  in  the  boiler,  stirring 
often.  Now  add  the  other  ingredients; 
pour  into  a  deep,  well  greased  pudding 
dish  and  bake  slowly.  Eat  with  cream 
or  maple  syrup. 

I  should  not  look  for  the  truest  hero¬ 
ism  in  the  forlorn  hope  or  in  the  night 
watch  on  the  tented  field,  but  in  many  a 
garret  and  workshop  right  around  us. 
And  there,  where  woman  works  face  to 
face  with  death,  or  patiently  plods  in  the 
weary  routine,  yet  keeps  the  heart  un¬ 
tainted  ;  there  where  toil  bears  on  its 
sturdy  shoulders  the  burdens  of  the  aged 
and  sick ; .  there  where  the  coarse  fare  is 
consecrated  by  family  affection  and  eaten 
with  stainless  hands — there  do  I  discover 
the  real  greatness  of  our  nature  and  re¬ 
joice  to  find  amidst  the  guilt  of  tl\e  city 
proofs  of  beautiful,  immortal  love. — Jus¬ 
tice  M.  J.  O’Brien. 
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Government  Tests 
Show  the  Absolute 
Superiority  of 
Royal 

Baking  Powder. 

_ ROYAL  BAKINQ  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


I  How  to  Save 
I  Paint  Bills 

I  Be  careful  not  to  use  imitation 
paints,  or  substitutes  for  pure 
White  Lead,  containing  clay,  chalk, 
etc.  They  will  surely  crack,  scale  and 
fade,  and  cost  more  to  burn  off  than 
they  did  to  put  on. 


CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


is  most  economical  because  every 
atom  is  paint.  Spreads  best,  covers 
most  and  wears  longest.  Gives  any 
color  or  tint.  Sold  by  reliable  dealers 
everywhere. 


Sendfor  our  booklet,  *  ‘  Pure  Paint.  ’ ' 
Gives  valuable  information  on  the 
use  of  paint,  and  saves  you  money 
by  showing  how  to  avoid  worthless 
paint  mixtures.  Sent  FREE  with 
six  beautiful  color  schemes. 

Address  Dept.  A 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

Factories:  Chicago— Omaha. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 


or  young  folks:  in  gotting  u]>  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Halting  l’owder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

R— 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


nDnirCftl  PRAPIfERQ  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
DllUIVCIl  onuuhcno  ones  and  can  he  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester,  .Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  "Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  "Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


DON’T  spend  time  or 
money  on  tt  cheap 
tank  when  the  CALD¬ 
WELL  TANK  costs  no 
more  and  wearsaml  lasts 
much  longer.  Jteil  Gulf 
Cypress  and  Rdcntlflc 
hooping  make  our  tanks 
leak-proof,  wear-  p  roof 
and  decay-proof. 

Thousands  sold  to 
prove  it,  with  many 
right  in  your  vicinity. 
Ask  for  references  and 
illustrated  catalogue. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tank#  (  o^X”",'*)  Towers 
Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Kngines. 


GOLD  COIN 


OUR 

OFFER 


Stoves  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 


Order  a  Gold  Coin 
Range  or  Stove. 
Use  it  a  whole 
year.  If  at  any 
time  in  that  year 
the  stove  should 
prove  unsatisfac- 
nry  to  you,  you 
may  return  it. 
We  will  return 
all  your  money 
and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  stove  made— for  60 
years  a  standard  make 
of  highest  grade.  1 
Freight  paid,  safe  de-; 
livery  guaranteed.  Write  for  Illustrated 1 

_  Catalogue  and  wholesale  prices. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N..Y. 
[Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  list.  1860] 


A  life-time  Satisfaction. 

Our  free  booklet  tells  why. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS. 

5  Sterling'  Place,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“You  don’t  like  entire  wheat  bread?” 
said  Mrs.  Spraker  in  a  tone  of  intense 
disapproval. 

“Well,”  I  apologized,  “we  like  it  very 
much  when  it  is  freshly  baked,  but  it 
dries  so  quickly,  much  more  so  than  white 
bread.  Of  course  it  is  nice  toasted  even 
then,  but  we  don’t  want  half  of  our  bread 
toasted.” 

“I  see,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker  with  evi¬ 
dent  relief.  “But  I’ll  tell  you  how  to 
help  that  some.  Put  in  rolled  oats.” 

“Rolled  oats !” 

She  nodded.  “I  use  a  quart  of  water 
for  my  bread  besides  the  half  cup  of 
water  I  dissolve  the  yeast  cake  in.  1  put 
my  shortening  and  a  cupful  of  rolled  oats 
in  my  mixing  pan,  and  then  pour  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  and  let  it  stand  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  I  add  the  other  pint 
of  water,  cold,  and  mix  it  up  stiff  with 
entire  wheat,  putting  in  the  yeast,  sugar 
and  salt  of  course.  The  oats  give  a 
nice  flavor  to  the  bread,  and  it  stays 
moist  longer — as  long  as  it  lasts,”  she 
ended  significantly. 

“Did  you  ever  make  a  chicken  pie  with 
rice  instead  of  piecrust?”  she  asked  with 
an  abrupt  change  of  subject. 

“No,  I  never  did.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  try  it.  It  is  de¬ 
licious,  besides  being  more  wholesome. 
And  speaking  of  rubbers  wearing  out — ” 
Mrs.  Spraker’s  mind  seemed  to  be  decid¬ 
edly  erratic  to-day — “if  the  heels  wear  out 
first,  as  I  see  yours  do,  you  can  get  a 
pair  of  thin  rubber  heels  for  ten  cents 
and  cement  them  on  your  rubbers  and 
they  will  be  all  right  again,  sometimes 
wearing  as  long  as  a  new  pair.” 

“I’ll  try  it,”  I  said.  “Ten  cents  for 
a  new  pair  of  rubbers  sounds  very  at¬ 
tractive.” 

Mrs.  Spraker  meditated  in  silence  and 
I  thought  she  was  still  thinking  of  the 
rubbers  till  she  spoke. 

“  You  want  to  cook  your  chicken  just 
as  you  would  for  an  ordinary  chicken 
pie,  only  you  take  the  broth  and  cook  rice 
in  it,  seasoning  to  taste.  Then  when  the 
rice  is  done,  and  you  don’t  want  it  too 
dry,  put  a  layer  of  it  in  your  baking  dish, 
put  in  your  chicken  picked  off  the  bones, 
and  on  top  of  that  the  rest  of  the  rice 
and  bake  two  hours.” 

“I’ll  try  that,  too,”  I  said  as  I  rose 
to  go. 

I  had  gone  half  way  across  the  street 
when  she  called  me  back.  She  came  to 
meet  me  and  passed  me  a  folded  paper. 
“I  thought  you  might  like  to  try  this,  but 
I  forgot  to  give  it  to  you,”  she  said. 

I  opened  it  and  read : 

Oatmeal  Cookies: — y2  cup  shortening; 

1  cup  sugar;  2-3  cup  milk;  fl/2  cup  rolled 
oats;  1  level  teaspoon  soda;  pinch  salt; 
vanilla,  flour  to  roll  out. 

SUSAN  DROWN  ROBBINS. 


The  Girl  on  the  Farm. 

IWlio  would  not  gladly  help  the  girl 
who  is  staying  on  the  farm  to  help  her 
mother?  From  my  standpoint  the  farm 
is  the  place  for  a  girl  or  woman  to  make 
money.  First,  she  must  really  want  to 
make  money  and  the  desire  must  contin¬ 
ue  until  the  scheme,  whatever  it  may  be, 
comes  into  bearing.  The  possibilities  of 
a  small  piece  of  land  are  so  great,  and 
land  is  so  easily  obtained  in  the  country, 
that  almost  any  woman  whose  time  is 
not  entirely  taken  up,  can  soon  fit  herself 
for  producing  some  crop  that  will  pay 
well  in  pleasure  and  profit.  The  crop 
that  is  easily  grown,  that  has  no  insect 
enemies  or  fungous  diseases,  rarely  yields 
much  profit.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
any  crop  that  is  commonly  grown  on 
nearly  every  farm.  Crops  that  are  in 
demand,  and  yet  are  scarce  because  of  the 
care  and  skill  necessary  to  produce  them, 
nearly  always  pay  those  who  have  learn¬ 
ed  their  requirements.  In  Dorothy 
Bartlett’s  article  some  time  ago,  there  was 
the  following  sentence  that  contains  a 
world  of  meaning:  “While  all  these 
things,  except  the  writing,  brought  in  very 
little  money,  there  was  no  reason  why 


each  one  might  not  have  been  developed 
into  a  paying  business,  if  she  had  felt 
like  giving  up  the  others  for  it.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  people  who  become  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  on  one  thing  that  they  feel  like 
“giving  up  the  others  for  it.”  Sucess 
come  from  hard  thinking,  as  a  rule,  and 
few  of  us  can  do  good  work  by  giving 
our  attention  to  many  things.  So  I 
would  suggest  that  this  girl  choose  some 
branch'  of  horticulture,  and  learn  all  she 
can  about  it  from  now  till  Spring;  then 
she  will  be  ready  to  engage  in  it  with 
good  assurance  of  success. 

Over  30  years  ago  I  became  very  much 
interested  in  the  Gladiolus,  and  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  has  never  abated.  I  have  put 
myself  in  correspondence  with  specialists, 
and  have  read  nearly  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject.  This  specialty 
has  been  of  unspeakable  pleasure  to  my¬ 
self  and  friends,  and  has  brought  in 
from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  over  $2,000 
a  year  for  a  good  many  years,  and  1 
never  had  over  five  acres  at  a  time.  This 
Fall  I  have  sold  all  I  care  to  sell,  and 
still  have  my  private  collection  of  a  few 
bushels  of  bulbs  that  are  almost  priceless. 
If  the  same  area  had  been  in  wheat  it 
would  have  required  a  yield  of  more 
than  500  bushels  per  acre  to  bring  as 
much  money. 

Eight  years  ago  last  July,  my  little 
granddaughter,  Margaret  Crawford,  was 
baptized,  and  I  wanted  to  give  her  a 
present.  Finally,  I  concluded  to  give  her 
two  daffodil  bulbs,  one  Emperor  and  one 
Empress,  for  each  letter  in  her  name. 
My  intention  was  to  grow  these  bulbs, 
sell  some  occasionally,  and  aim  to  have 
enough  to  educate  her  when  she  is  old 
enough  to  go  off  to  school.  Knowing 
that  the  daffodil  is  the  most  popular 
flower  in  England  except  the  rose,  that  it 
is  almost  certain  to  become  more  and 
more  popular  here,  that  while  it  would 
slowly  diminish  in  price,  the  increase  in 
stock  would  be  about  100  per  cent,  I 
chose  it  for  this  purpose.  The  scheme 
has  worked  well  so  far.  During  these 
eight  years  a  good  many  bulbs  have  been 
sold,  the  blooms  have  brought  over  $6 
in  a  season  and  the  present  value  of  the 
bulbs  is  over  $50.  They  cost  $8  to  begin 
with.  1  still  consider  the  daffodil  one  of 
the  safest  things  to  invest  in.  One  could 
plant  the  bulbs  in  September,  seed  the 
ground  to  Blue  grass  at  once,  and  leave 
them  undisturbed  for  10  years,  and  they 
would  go  on  increasing  annually.  I  take 
mine  up  every  Summer,  and  replant  in 
October.  Mice  do  not  eat  daffodil  bulbs 
in  the  ground,  but  they  will  take  tulips 
or  hyacinths. 

I  would  suggest  the  tulip  as  a  money¬ 
maker  for  this  girl.  At  the  close 
of  the  planting  season,  the  bulbs  can  be 
bought  at  a  low  price.  After  December  1 
I  presume  that  single  early  tulips  can  be 
had  at  $3  per  1,000,  for  mixed  colors. 
Plant  four  to  the  square  foot,  cover  three 
inches,  and  next  April  the  bed  will  be 
the  attraction  of  the  neighborhood.  They 
will  be  ready  to  be  taken  up  in  June, 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


It  is  surprising-  to  find  out  in  how  many  places 
about  the  farm  a  coat  of  Pure  White  Lead  Paint 
will  work  improvement.  House,  barns,  outbuild- 
ings,  fences,  wagons  and  implements  are  made  not 
only  to  look  better,  but  to  be  worth  more  by  paint¬ 
ing  them  with  Pure  White  Lead  Paint. 

Pure  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  paint  gives 
a  durable,  tough,  elastic  coat  that  does  not  crack 
or  scale  off. 

Io  be  absolutely  sure  of  the  quality,  purity  and 
genuineness  of  your  paint,  buy  only  White  Lead 
which  has  the  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  on  the  side 
of  the  keg. 

Send  for  Book 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable  information 
on  the  paint  subject.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

In  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  .* 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphiafjohn  T.  Lewis  & 
Bros.  Co.)  Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


AH  lead  packed  in  1907 
bears  mis  mark. 


How  To  Use  Starch 

equal  to  the  laundry  expert  is  told  on  pages 
27-29  of  our  free  book  of  Modern  Washing 
Formulas.  Pages  3  to  21  tell  how  to  solve  the 
family  washing  problem  and  save  over  $50 
per  year. 

Ask  for  the  Booklet  by  return  mail  and  commence  washing  economy  next  week. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  G  So.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Land  Now  Tennesaee 

I  can  sell  you  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  soctions  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  aero  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  flue  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climato  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  ie 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  ntetoday  for  tacts  andfreo booklets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  <fc  St.  Louis  Ry., Nashville,  Tonn.  Dept. C. 

$5to$20an  Acre  &  going  up 


DAHI  20  Kinds,  $1.  GRAND  PRIZE, 

DmiLinO  St.  Louis.  GOLD  MEDAL. 
Buffalo,  Catalogue.  H  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass. 


SOLID  GOLD 
RING  FREE 

Not  a  plate  nor  a  filled  ring,  but  one  of 
Solid  gold.  Your  choice  of  otlior  handsome 

Premiums  Given  Free 

to  those  who  sell  6  of  our  25c.  boxes  of 
Standard  Blood  Tablets,  a  tonic  selling  on  its  merits; 
30  days  allowed  to  make  sales;  then  send  the  money 
and  wo  give  you  the  premium. 

Wo  trust  you.  Send  no  money  until  you  have 
received  and  sold  the  tablets.  Premium  list  sent 
with  the  tablets. 

STANDARD  REMEDY  CO., 

400-403  W.  33d  St.,  New  York  City. 


BURNS  BARRELS  OF  AIR  NOTHING 

mmimmnLmummsirn  —  L" *' “ " 

trust  in  control.  Air  belongs  to  rich  and  pooralike! 

S AIR  BURNER  STOVE 

is  like  gas.  Intense  hot  fire.  Combustion  perfect. 


„  , - IT. 

...WWW.  .  Canning  great  excitement 

draw™ principally  fro'm  atmosphere!  \fmesS9S  barrels  of  air* while  consuming  oue'-allmlVkf  ofld‘  w™h‘ 

H  AR  RISOFH  A^E  LESr®»— n£"s  ‘ 

in  about  a  barrel  of  air,  to  every  large  spoonful  of  oil  consumed.  That’s  all.  It  is  self-regulating,  no  more Attention8 
Same  heat  all  day,  or  all  night.  For  more  or  less  heat,  simply  turn  knob.  There  it  remains  until  you  come  again  1  To 
pu  t  fire  out,  turn  knob,  raising  burner, oil  runs  back  into  can,  lire’s  out.  As  near  perfection  as  anything  in  thfs  world  No 
dirt,  soot,  or  ashes.  No  leaks-notlnng  to  clog  or  close  up.  No  wick-not  even  a  valve,  yet  heat  is  under  nron£  control® 

“The  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stoves"  - .  — 1 — 


ccpTinum  cMTftci>r.,ce.T«n  D.  CARN>  IND.,  writes:  -  me  tiarrison  u 
SECTIONAL  CUT  OF  GENERATOR  are  worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as  they  cost.  It  costs  me 
■c='  cen<s  a  day  for  fuel L.  S.  NORRIS,  VT.,  writes: 

Ihe  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Generators  are  wonderful  savers  of  fuel,  at 
least  5o‘/t>  to  <75%  over  wood  and  coal  ”  E.  D.  ARNOLD,  NEB 
writes-  U  . *  ■*  - - '  f  -  - 


EXCITING  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS. 

Q  A I  PCUCU  U/uiAPrno  i.r..  nn  _ _ 


ALL  SIZES. 


SALESMEN -MANAGERS— MEN  OR  WOMEN  at  horn® 
or  traveling,  all  or  part  time— showing— taking  orders— 
appointing  agents.  MESSRS.  HEAD  &  FRAZER,  TE)L 
writes:  “Enclose  order  for  $81.00.  RUSH.  Sell  like  hot 

HlirQTrn  mr.50  stoves  in  our  own  town.”  B.  L 
HUESTED,  MICH.,  writes:  Been  out  one  day  and 
sold  11  stoves.”  This  patent  new.  Nothing  like  it. 
Demand  enormous.  Agents  reaping  great  harvest.  Where 
operated  people  stop  on  street,  leave  their  homes,  place 
of  business,  miss  trains  to  watch  this  generator— excites 
curiosity-watch  it  as  though  a  thing  of  life.  Show  a 
dozen— sell  ten.  M  rite  to-day  for  special  agents 
new  plan.  Send  no  money.  World  unsupplial 
Get  in  early  for  territory.  ^ 

All  sizes.  Prices  low— 83.25  and 
only  send  yonr  name  and  address.  Write  to-day  for  our  30  day  triafoffe r-f.nl 
description-thousands  of  testimonials.  1007  Proposition.  Oataloiie  free. 

WORLD  MFC.  CO.  6415  World  Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Saved  $4.25  a  month  for  fuel  by  using  the  Harrison 
Gix-uas Stove.  My  range  cost  mo  $5.50  per  month,  and  the  Harrison 
only  $1.25  per  month.”  Objectlonablefeaturesof  all  other  stoves 
wiped  out.  Aot  like  those  sold  in  stores.  Ideal  for  cooking, 

roasting,  baking,  ironing,  canning  fruit, 

f denies,  cottages,  camping,  also  for  heat- 
ng  houses,  stores,  rooms,  etc.,  with  radl- 
atingattachment.  Nomorecarrylngcoal, 
kindling,  ashes,  soot  and  di  rt.  No  hot  fiery 
kitchens.  Absolutelysafefrom  explosion. 
Not  dangerous  like  gasoline.  Simple,  du  r- 
able— last  for  years.  Saves  expense,  drud¬ 
gery  and  fuel  bills. 
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when  there  will  he  ns  many  blooming 
bulbs  as  were  planted,  and  twice  as  many 
of  smaller  size.  Orders  will  be  taken 
for  a  Rood  many,  more  can  be  purchased 
and  planted,  and  the  small  ones  may  be 
planted  elsewhere  to  grow  to  blooming 
size,  A  small  stock  to  begin  with,  with 
careful  management  and  love  for  the 
work,  will  increase  rapidly  and  bring 
quite  an  income  annually.  I  have  done 
this  myself,  and  see  no  reason  why  any 
one  could  not.  October  is  the  time  to 
plant  tulips,  but  they  can  be  planted  any 
time  in  December  if  the  ground  is  not 
frozen. 

Just  one  Other  scheme:  Plant  an  acre 
of  Snyder  blackberries  next  Spring.  Let 
the  plants  stand  eight  by  eight  feel.  I  his 
will  take  (iso  plants,  worth  about  $5.  (live 
shallow  cultivation,  and  sow  grass  seed 
over  the  whole  surface  in  September. 
Any  time  after  the  leaves  fall  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  cut  off  one  half  tin  season’s  growth. 
This  annual  pruning  is  all  the  care  re 
quired  for  perhaps  It)  or  15  years.  The 
grass  will  grow  up  and  ripen  and  fall 
down,  and  the  blackberry  roots  wil  grow 
as  they  ought  to,  and  will  never  be  broken 
with  cultivator  or  plow.  'Phis  is  not  the 
best  way  to  raise  blackberries,  but  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  profitable  way.  Do  not 
send  to  me  for  bulbs  or  blackberry  roots, 
for  I  have  none  for  sale,  except  a  few 
very  high  priced  (iladioli  that  one  can 
not  afford  to  buy  for  profit. 

M,  CRAWFORD. 

Garden  Notes. 

Thk  Moon  - I'I.owkr.-  If  a  vine  is  de¬ 
sired  that  will  grow  rapidly,  give  a  dense 
shade,  in  short  to  he  all  that  a  good 
vine  should  he,  a  mistake  will  not  be  made 
in  choosing  the  moon- flower.  I  started 
the  seed  in  the  house  the  last  of  Match, 
Frost  came  when  the  vines  were  filled 
with  hnds  in  the  Fall,  one  beautiful 
white  llovver  alone  having  had  a  chance 
to  open.  Since  then  I  have  a  plan  for 
starling  vines  in  February  in  the  house, 
so  that  when  it  is  safe  to  pul  them  out 
of  doors  they  are  so  large  that  if  they 
were  to  he  transplanted  as  usual  from 
the  seed  boxes,  they  would  not  live 
through  the  ordeal.  lake  tomato  cans, 
as  they  ate  the  largest,  put  in  lire  until 
they  come  to  pieces— top,  bottom  and 
side  seam.  Tie  together  with  a  stout 
string.  Fill  with  good  soil,  putting  in 
first  a  few  cinders  and  some  well  rotted 
manure  not  enough  to  burn  the  plant. 
Strong  growers  are  strong  feeders.  Sow 
two  seeds  in  each  can.  II  both  germinate, 
pull  out  the  weaker.  When  it  is  safe  to 
transplant,  put  each  can  in  a  hold,  where 
the  ground  has  been  well  worked,  and 
enriched.  Cut  the  cord  holding  the  tin 
together,  fill  iii  about  the  can,  which  is 
to  he  left  for  several  days,  until  you  are 
sure  llie  vine  is  comfortably  settled  ill  its 
new  home;  then  it  can  lie  worked  out 
gradually  with  no  injury  to  the  plant .  Hy 
this  method  large  plants  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  successfully, 

Tiik  Uskmii.  'line.  Every  family 
should  have  one  vine.  It  will  apparently 
grow  anywhere.  We  have  a  vine,  which 
clambers  up  with  the  woodbine  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  In  the  Fall  w<*  have 
for  some  weeks  genuine  old  fashioned 
flop  yeast  bread.  We  find  this  yeast  to 
he  excellent  in  the  buckwheat  batter. 

(loop  S w. dm.— No  money  yields  a  great¬ 
er  return  than  that  invested  in  good 
seeds.  Plants  that  are  raised  for  seed 
alone,  give  without  question  much  better 
seed  than  what  you  can  raise  in  your 
own  garden,  Seed  growing  is  something 
of  a  science  to  day. 

Fruit  Turks  for  tub  Ciiiu>rkn.-  If  at 

least  2 !i  cents  were  invested  for  each 
child  before  its  first  birthday,  in  a  fruit 
tree,  it  would  not  he  many  yenr-H  before 
the  tree  would  he  hearing  returns.  A 
cherry  tree  would  he  a  good  kind  to 
choose;  though  it  takes  them  several 
years  to  come  to  hearing,  they  live  for 
years.  I  call  to  mind  a  friend  who  has 
but  little  fruit  (they  own  half  an  acre 
in  town).  She  said  once,  “I  like  cherries, 


hut  we've  never  planted  any,  as  it  takes 
them  so  long  to  come  to  hearing."  They 
have  lived  foi  nearly  10  years  in  this 
home,  and  in  the  side  yard  arc  some  u  <• 
less  willow  trees.  Perhaps  if  some  fruit 
trees  were  planted  specially  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  it  would  help  give  them  an  interest 
in  farm  life  as  they  grow  older.  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  farm  where  there  is  not 
room  for  “one  more  fruit  tree." 

HICI.KN  C.  ANDREWS. 


Ways  and  Means. 

1  shall  never  forget  the  look  on  my 
mother’s  countenance  when  we  went  over 
the  house  after  purchasing  the  place. 
I-'. very  one  said  we  had  bought  “ii5  of 
tlni  best  acres"  in  a  town  where  excellent 
farming  land  is  the  usual  thing  hut  no 
one  told  us  that  the  house  had  been  oe 
copied  by  careless  tenants.  I  remember 
distinctly  the  smoky  ceilings,  torn  dirty 
wall  paper,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
vividness  of  the  green  paint  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  positively  desecrating  tile  fine 
old  panelling.  Mother  never  said  much ; 
and  at  that  time  she  only  turned  her  back 
on  it  all,  and  demanded  a  goodly  supply 
of  pails,  powder,  soap  and  a  broom  for 
the  next  day.  She  engaged  a  strong 
helper,  and  for  two  weeks  all  hands 
spared  neither  “elbow  grease"  nor  scrub 
bing  brush.  That  nightmare  in  green 
war  paint  was  changed  into  a  soft  old 
ivory;  and  a  huff  and  blue  paper  covered 
the  walls.  This  room  was  to  he  the 
living  room.  It  had  a  great  beam  through 
the  middle;  four  sunny  windows;  smaller 
brums  in  each  corner  and  all  around  the 
tops  of  the  four  walls.  One  side  was 
wholly  panelling  with  a  huge  fireplace  ill 
the  centre.  Two  fluted  columns  on  each 
side  of  the  fireplace  ran  from  floor  to 
support  the  beam  on  that  wall.  The  room 
is  l(»x  I M  feet.  Imagine  it  in  that  ter 
rible  greenness!  Not  having  a  carpet 
large  enough,  mother  got  some  brown  and 
huff  oilcloth  for  a  border.  Some  one  of 
a  long  departed  generation  had  owned  a 
large  square  bureau,  solid  and  heavy, 
which  had  come  into  ottr  possession. 
I '"our  simple  shelves  were  set  on  the  flat 
top,  for  a  china  closet.  A  curtain  on  a 
brass  rod  covered  the  front  of  these 
.helves,  keeping  out  much  dust  and  dirt. 
Closet  room  was  terribly  tacnrcc,  w«* 
found.  I  have  often  wondered  how  they 
managed  with  such  big  families  and  such 
woefully  meagre  cupboards.  On  the  oth 
<r  side  of  the  "front  entry”  (for  it  isn’t 
big  enough  to  say  hall  there  is  so  much 
chimney  in  the  house*!)  we  found  some 
misguided  inhabitant  had  “finished  in" 
the  old  beams.  Hut  I  rejoiced  to  find 
the  same  generous  fireplace,  and  a  huge 
crane  behind  a  hideous  fircboard.  There 
were  deep  window  seats  in  three  win¬ 
dows,  and  a  cunning  little  niche  held 
the  fourth  window,  A  deep  wainscoting 
had  been  papered  over,  and  I  spent  a 
good  many  tiresome  hours  digging  with 
an  old  case-knife,  after  a  good  soapy 
soaking,  before  I  put  on  two  coats  of 
white  paint .  Hut  it  was  worth  it.  The 
little  paper  required  was  a  soft  green, 
embossed  with  white  and  palest  old  rose, 
roses  and  a  narrow  band  of  plain  gilt 
for  a  border.  The  floor  hoards  were  not 
so  bad,  and  we  had  a  mahogany-painted 
bordci  around  the  green  and  white  car¬ 
pel.  ( I  roil  I -grandmol tier's  andirons  were 
resurrected  for  the  fireplace,  With  dark 
green  shades  and  plain  while  muslin  cur¬ 
tains  the  loom  was  ready  for  our  parlor 
furniture.  We  had  some  quaint  old  pic¬ 
tures  belonging  originally  to  a  great- 
aunt  of  mine.  They  harmonize  beautiful¬ 
ly,  and  have  been  coveted  by  some  col¬ 
lectors.  Lately,  since  grandfather’s  es¬ 
tate  has  been  settled,  I  have  come  into 
possession  of  bis  old  desk,  where  he  used 
to  it  each  night  and  keep  his  accounts. 

( Iratidmolhci  said  he  used  to  sit  there 
and  reckon  up,  and  he’d  say,  "Well, 
Hannah,  we're  so  much  ahead  I”  Ami  no 
doubt  the  old  desk  beard  and  sympa¬ 
thized  and  helped  them  on.  At  least  it 
kept  faithful  guard  over  t lie-  secrets  and 
hopes  and  papers  committed  to  it.  That 


old  desk  is  full  of  precious  memories. 
There  are  a  few  heirlooms  for  the  china 
closet  too,  and  now  I  want  glass  doors ; 
a  blue  cream  pitcher  of  great  grandmoth 
er’s,  an  old  wine-glass  and  some  silver. 

I  be  kitchen  is  an  afterthought,  down 
two  steps,  with  beams  and  fireplace  and 
the  tiny  closet  two  fe-t  deep  I  have  a 
large  wooden  l*ix  fitted  with  shelves  for 
tinware,  and  use  the  i<<-  chest  for  food  in 
Winter  and  Summer.  The  floor  is  a 
wreck,  hut  everyone  hates  to  begin  re¬ 
pairs  of  an  old  bouse  that  has  been  neg 
lected,  so  nothing  has  been  done  to 
that.  Lately  I  have  thought  it  would  he 
an  excellent  plan  to  cover  the  knots  and 
'‘hubbies"  with  hay,  put  down  an  old  car 
pet,  and  then  an  oilcloth.  It  would  cer* 
(CwnlAmied  onnr.rt  p<HJ6. ) 

“Macbeth”  is  lliu  sterling 
mark  for  lamp-chimneys. 

You  can’t  get  a  poor  lamp- 
chimney  with  my  name  on  it. 

Macbeth  lam p-chimneys 
fit,  don’t  break  from  heat,  and 
are  so  shaped  that  they  get 
t  ho  most  light  from  the  oil 
consumed. 

All  lamp-chimneys  break. 
Mine  break  only  when  they  are 
dropped  or  knocked  over. 

My  Index  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 

Two  MiTlion 

Strawberry  Plants 

Every  one  of  i.lioiu  good  holiest, 
plants  with  an  uliiiiKliiiiee  of  branch¬ 
ing  rooMers.  ( loop  big  crowns.  Froo 
from  dlnoiiHO  and  In  I  lie  most 
I, lirlft>.v  growing  comllUon.  (liiunwit.ood 
true  to  inline  and  variety.  No  oilier 
grower  etui  produce  anything  better. 

OUR  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

contains  :.‘<l  pages  of  matter  devoted 
exclusively  t,o  strawberries.  (Jives  , 
good,  straightforward  and  honest  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  4ft  varieties  we  grow. 
Tolls  Just,  what  each  has  done  In  fruit¬ 
ing  here  on  our  own  farm. 

PRICE  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  1,000. 

Discounts  for  larger  unant, ti  les.  Write 
for  free  catalog  today.  It’s  sure  to 
make  and  save  you  money. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON, 

BOX  20  ALLEN,  MD. 

V  - v 
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Send  iinZ*.  rents  In  jinntngt-  nCtinpn,  and 

til  i  ' 


25« 


we  will  nmttl  yon  prrpiihl  ;ind  i  lire! ill ly 
w  imi  Uril,  H  I*  inc  1  yc.ii-ohl  Korn-  I’l.mln 
-is  follows:  I  The  llriclo  (while);  I  bridesmaid  (pink): 
I  Stai  of  I, yon  (yellow);  I  Silver  King  (snow-white) ;  I 
Mrs.  lien.  l(.  (  .'am  (rose  led)  •  1  (  lotlilldr  Soiijiei  I  (<  imm- 
wliile);  I  Wellesley  (jiink) ;  I  1‘hlla.  Kamhltr  (deep  red). 
The  loses  we  oiler  are  standard  varieties,  all  true  to  n.mie 
.out  guaranteed  strong,  healthy,  woll-rootcd  plants. 
Von  should  noepl  this  li.irg.iin  oiler.  Address 

X.  II.  MOORE  COMPANY,  23  City  II. II  PUr.,  NEW  YORK. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill. 

Save  Half 

Men’s 


Better  clothes  for 
lese  money.  Yen, 
that’ll  jimt  what  we 
mean,  and  this  is 
the  way  it'e  possi¬ 
ble.  Wo  manufac¬ 
ture  all  our  own 
goods,  make  them 
up  into  suits  at  the 
mill  and  sell  direct 
to  the  wearer.  We 
eliminate  the  dealer's 
profits.  Think  how 
much  you  can  nave. 
Here  are  ottr  prices: 

woo.  Suits 


MADE  TO  ORDER 

$7^9  to  $  I  8-2° 

Really,  wr  give  you  Iwo  suits  for  the 
price  ot  on r.  our  units  are  manufactured 
2  in  in  line  wool  and  worsted  yams,  hand¬ 
somely  made  iiim!  trimmed,  sn(!  war- 
■  anted  to  give  satisfaction.  All  Ihr  latest 
patterns  to  choose  from.  We  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers  In 
all  parts  ot  the  country.  EXPRESS  CHAHUES 
PAID.  We  will  send  you,  free,  samples  ot 
Hprltig  and  BuininerBldtlngA  to  aelect  from. 
Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  samples. 

CLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  St.,  Somorvlllo,  N.  J. 


increase  the  Yield 
of  Your  Garden 


by  lining*  tho  IQOB  TOMATO  AND  PLANT 
SUPPORTS.  They  will  mean  a  morn 
abundant  crop  of  Tomato* *h  of  superior 
quality,  ami  more  beauty  and  muccmnh  of 
your  heavily  flowered  plants,  nuc)i  uh 
I’eontuH,  Dahl  law.  Golden  Glow,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  etc.  The  heat  nnd  strongest  sup¬ 
port  made- 


THH  I00P  CARNATION  SUPPORTS  are 
equally  important  for  the  ruooohh  of 
your  Carnations.  2-ring*,  $t.f>()  per  too; 
:i-ring*,  per  100. 

IGOE  BRTOHERS 

228  North  fitli  St.,  Urn tthlytt,  N.  V. 


Japanese  Clim 
Cucumber 


Tills  cticu  in- 
t>er  In  sueli  a 
a  iron g  nnd 
vtitorou  • 
grower  that 
Uni  vlnen  nU 
tain  twice  Dm 
length  of  ordi¬ 
nary  varli-l  Urn. 

'I*  h  <•  v’ln  mi 
eh  nil,  readily, 
and  t  hey  may 
or-  grown  on 
fences,  point 
or  t  re  1 1  Is  e  n. 
titan  rtn  V  *  tt  g 
much  valou 
IdO  space  In 

nriiull  gut. lean 
When  picked 
freely  u  vine 
will  continue 
hearing  dur 
lug  tint  entire 
neintoii,  anil 
one  hll!  will 
keep  a  good 
n  I  •/,  t-  d  family 
supplied  wlllt 
tills  delicious  vege 


COLDEN  HUSK  TOMATO 

Thin  remit  rlt  tilde  Tomato  In  of  a  beautiful  golden 
color,  enormously  productive,  utnl  will  keep.  If 
lell  Di  tlm  hunk,  till  midwinter.  For  cunning, 
preserving  amt  pies  they  are  simply  delicious. 
Dried  In  sugar  an  ntlnlnnor  llgn  to  line  In  l-’rnlt 
Cake  they  lint  unexcelled.  Hhould  he  grown  In 
every  garden. 


SURE-HEAD  CABBAGE 

All  Hoad  and nl wayn  turr  to  head.  Very  uutform 
til  Size  and  color.  An  excellent  keeper. 

Ml* KCI A  I.  OFFICII  t  For  only  u  Dime  In 
Hll  ver,  or  I2ct*.  In  slumps,  we  will  nend  a  puck et 
each  of  < 'Delimiter,  Tomato  and  <  uhhage,  pout, 
paid.  Addrcen 


The  Finch  Seed  Co..  Box  l.  Clyde,  n.  y. 


DADCD  DflTQ  $l.2f>  per  M.  for  8  In.  pots.  Bend 
rAlLn  rUIO  ror  circular. 

I*.  It.  CltOHItV  A  HON,  4'iit otiHvllle,  l>1(l. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cute 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

|A  Free  Trial  Package  la  Mailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  I,.  Klee,  a  prominent  iminufncltiror  of 
.Adams,  N.  V.,  lias  discovered  »  pronoun  of 
hoiking  n  now  kind  of  paint  without  tlm  use 
of  oil.  tin  culls  It  i’owdrpalut.  II  comes  In  tho 
form  of  a  dry  powdor  aim  all  that  1*  required  In 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  tiro 
proof  and  as  diiruhln  an  oil  paint.  It  adhoritH  to 
any  surface  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  nnd 
looks  liko  oil  paint  and  costs  about  ouo-fourlh  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  I,.  Itlco,  Mauuf’r.,  I  lit  North 
.HI.,  Adams,  N.  V.,  and  tin  will  send  you  a  free 
[trial  package,  also  color  card  nnd  full  Informs 
lion  showing  you  how  you  cun  save  a  good  maiif 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


1907. 
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tainly  be  warmer,  both  hotter  and  easi¬ 
er  for  our  fret. 

I  f  you  never  tried  it  you  don’t  know 
Imw  cheaply  and  well  one  can  redeem 
seemingly  impossible  places.  Paint  and 
paper  nowadays  can  be  bad  for  any 
price  your  pocket-book  will  allow,  and  the 
average  woman  is  ingenious  enough  to 


56 1 U  Girl’s  Box  1’laltcd  Dress, 

(1  to  VZ  veatH. 

know  what  to  do  with  them.  I  will 
admit  the  front  entry  almost  beat  me. 
The  •re  were  two  strips  of  paper  running 
from  the  attic  Hour,  to  the  first  floor.  I 
got  a  short,  20  foot  ladder,  pasted  my  pa 
per  and  mounted  A  girl  neighbor  sal  on 
the  lower  rounds,  and  was  duly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  she  was  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  move.  I  got  the  whole  thing 
done,  lint  I  came  near  breaking  my  neck- 
two  or  three  times.  That  is,  of  course, 
an  unusually  trying  business,  papering 
over  stairs,  etc.  Another  thing  that  has 
happened  lately  has  tried  my  patience 
most  terribly.  First  a  big  piece  of  plaster 
tumbled  down  over  the  stairs.  We  put 
boards  across  to  hold  the  rest  of  it.  It 
was  beyond  the  first  landing  and  doesn’t 
show  from  below  much.  I  hen  some  more 
fell  in  father’s  room  and  I  gazed  in 
despair.  Blit  when  half  a  bushel  fell  cx- 


0685  Girl’s  Shirred  Prfnccsse  Dress, 

0  to  1 13  years. 

actly  before  the  front  door  it  was  the 
last  straw.  Father  thinks  it  will  be  too 
expensive  to  repair  properly,  and  very 
likely  to  happen  all  over  again,  as  the 
house  sways  m  the  fierce  gales  of  wind 
that  sweep  over  the  meadows  from  the 
range  of  hills  two  miles  away.  So  I 
I  lied  to  think  of  some  inexpensive  way  of 
covering  the  unsightly  spots.  They  give 

Buch  an  air  of  dreary  neglect,  glaring 


at  you!  I  believe  I  shall  buy  a  roll  of 
white  paper  for  $1.25,  such  as  we  use  for 
the  tables  at  the  Grange  suppers  in  place 
of  tablecloth.  I  shall  paste  it  on  to  the 
plastering  and  over  the  laths,  renewing 
as  it  becomes  soiled,  or  I  am  expecting 
company.  There  arc  about  200  feet,  three 
feet  wide,  in  a  roll.  I  recently  visited  a 
school  chum,  who  is  also  a  farmer’s 
daughter.  She  is  blessed  with  electric 
lighting  in  the  house  and  barns;  hot 
water  heating  and  all  the  conveniences. 
Needless  for  such  fortunate  mortals  to 
serve  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  only  know  from  what  w< 
tell  them  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.  _ auaii  k.  colcohd. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

No.  6570  will  make  a  charming  little 
frock  for  Spring  wear.  The  dress  con 
sisls  of  the  waist  and  the  skirt,  which  are 
joined  and  closed  together  invisibly  at 
the  hack.  The  waist  is  box  plaited  and 
arranged  over  a  body  lining  which  is  fac 
cd  to  form  the  yoke.  The  sleeves  also 
arc  made  over  foundations  and  these 
foundations  are  faced  to  form  the  deep 
etiffs  when  full  length  is  used.  The  skirt 
is  box  plaited  and  finished  with  a  hem. 

I  he  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  ( It)  years)  is  Ct'/j  yards  27. 
'1  yards  :ui  or  iiVj  yards  •)  t  inches  wide 
with  Vi  yard  of  all  over  lace  for  the  yoke, 
5 /i  yards  of  handing,  yf\  yards  of  all  over 
lace  if  long  sleeves  arc  used.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5570  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  (5, 
H,  lo  and  12  years  of  age;  price,  10  cents 

I  he  attractive  little  princess  dress  con 
.sisls  of  body  lining,  which  is  faced  In 
form  the  yoke  and  on  which  the  tucked 
and  shirred  portion  is  arranged,  and  the 
skirt.  I  he  skirt  is  hemmed  and  lucked 
at  its  lower  edge  and  shirred  at  the  upper 
and  joined  to  the  waist.  The  pretty 
sleeves  also  are  lucked  and  gathered  at 
their  edges  and  are  finished  with  hands. 

I  he  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (10  years)  is  5  yard 
27,  t'/j  yards  ;i(5  or  \\%  yards  <11  inches 
wide  with  •))(  yard  of  all  over  lace  and  :! 
yards  of  lace  for  frills.  The  pattern  5585 
18  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  0,  8,  10  and 
12  years  of  age;  price,  10  cents. 

The  caps  figured  will  he  found  very  use¬ 
ful  patterns.  The  two-piece  cap  con¬ 
sists  of  the  head  portion  and  the  crown, 
which  are  joined  one  l<>  the  other  and 
can  he  finished  with  the  rovers  or  without 
as  may  he  liked.  The  one-piece  cap 
is  shirred  to  form  the  crown  and  them 
.shirtings  can  he  drawn  tip  by  means  < * f 
ribbons  inserted  in  casings  or  simply 
formed  l>y  gathers  as  liked.  There  is  a 
seam  at  the  centre  back  of  the  head  por¬ 
tion  which  can  he  joined  or  tied  together 
at  tile  edges,  this  latter  plan  being  by  fat- 


5574  Child’s  One  and  Two  t’iccc  Caps 
with  Kcvcrs, 

6  inns. ,  1  and  2  years. 

the  better  one  when  washable  material 
is  used,  as  the  cap  can  then  lie  laid  open 
quite  smooth  and  fiat  and  laundered  with 
perfect  ease.  It  also  allows  a  choice  of 
a  plain  finish  or  the  rovers  and  the  rovers 
for  either  cap  can  he  cut  on  the  outlines 
illustrated.  The  quantity  of  material  re 
united  for  the  medium  size  (I  year)  is, 
for  either  cap  /x  yard  of  material  21  or 
•)4t  yard  30  inches  wide  with  I'j  yard  of 
rnlfiing.  'File  pattern  5571  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  children  of  6  months,  I  and  2  years  of 
of  age ;  price,  l<»  cents. 

It  seems  like  the  mere  hyperbole  of  a 
jealous  and  disappointed  spirit  to  affirm 
that  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  unjustly 
rich  are  less  harmful  than  their  benevo¬ 
lences,  hut  the  statement  will  hear  argu 
Itlcnt  and  furnish  much  reason  for  a  lie 
lief  in  its  accuracy.  It  is  because  this 
benevolence  tends  to  create  in  the  popular 
mind  confusion  on  a  matter  of  morals 
concerning  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  confusion.  We  cannot  afford  to  he 
lieve  that  the  seizing  of  special  and  tin 
just  privileges,  or  the  use  of  corrupt  prae 
tires  or  oppression,  by  which  enormous 
wealth  is  increasingly  acquired,  may  hr 
excused  or  palliated  by  public  gift  or  pri 
vate  benevolence  or  by  generosity,  how 
ever  bountiful.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
a  delayed  or  part ial  restitution  acquire  a 
false  glamour,  and  under  a  false  name  be 
come  a  substitute  for  common  honesty.— 
Atlantic  Monthly. 


Sim  pson  -  Eddy  ston  e 

Silver  Greys 

Patterns  of  exceptional  beauty  in  large 
variety. 

Suitable  for  dresses  any  time  of  year. 
Highest  quality  of  material,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  fust  color. 

Some  designs  with  a  new. silk  finish. 

A  v M  your  t/rnler  for  Simpson- 
Si  Inti  ~ 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


II lidyttOIII  Silver  (irtyt 

Tlirrr  ginrrAlionS  of  Slmpnolla 
huve  inuile  Shiipanii  I’riuls. 


You  Gan  Buy  and  Lay  RAAFINfi 

G  o rd on ,  Va nT i ne fi, It  W I  I II U 

50%  BELOW  DEALERS’  PRICES 

W«‘1I  >1111  you,  If  you  wnnt  roofing,  better  tooling  Oinn  you  rnu  litiy  nn  vwhnro  nleo—  Fllntooeted,  Fir©- 
proof  Rubber  Hoofing  Hull  you  dlroot  nt  half  whet  your  local  doator  will  nlmrgo  you  for  ordinary 
roofing  half  whiit  nhlngltm  will  mni  you,  for  wo  nhip  right  from  our  factory  to  you.  Bend  you  a 
Troo  M»*of  Ifook  On  our  roofing,  foiling  why  ft’* 

Rustproof  and  Practically  Fireproof  “ 


four  It  pound  It  nmoll  It  to  non  Unit  thorn'll  no  tnr  In  It  to  hum  or  molt  try  It  with 
hot  Goal*  try  It  with  nclit  try  It  any  way  to  imtlnfy  yournnlf. 

All  You  Need  is  a  Hammer  C rJHS3T^.!r w.S 

rvnr  y  ordm  nil  thn  imlln,  tuutnl  rope  and  rmmuit  you  llnml  to  pul  It  on, 
Aleo  H  ni|.  ft  for  Inptt.  And  li’n  thn  out lout  roofing  to  put  on  mndn  today. 
It  |  tide  <b  I  ifntimn  n,l(|  wl11  km'l*  hulldlnge  dry,  warm 

II  Ld^lid  LIIUIIIIIU  and  NuhntiMitlaf  In  iipp.vu »uurn  Won't 
ruol  out  Ilk*  elnal  roofing*  Title  Inn' t  nn  ordinni  y  roofing  Wo 
iitabn  It  from  n  epnrlnl  prminee  uiftforlftl  with  Hindi  hnnvy  liiffohlri- 
©ry  Hint  when  It* m  ftnmhud  lli<*r«'e nheolufoly  no  *  ’w«mr  out* '  to 
it.  Wo  foil  you  In  our  Hoof  Hook  all  nlrout  tho  prornen  - 
thn  pmNMUrn  It  guln  lint  Hlutronliiig  tin*  ncldproof 
nonklng  thn  wnnlttm  proof  tug  that  wn  glvo  It.  It 
mehee  2d  per  aenl  •■vln||  on  Inouronoo.  It’n 

Sold  Only  Direct  ft 

roilt,  will'd)  Oil  othor  roofing  gore  lllfo  your  lornl 
I  dnafnr'rt,  tlm  Jobhnr’e  and  thn  wtmlnnalnr'e  proftU. 
You'll  enn  from  what  w»  foil  you  In  our 

I  Free  Roofing  Book  SS 

Uiierenlee  eefe,  prompt  dollvory  ovorywlioro  In 
tho  Unlfod  %latnu.  Wn  eavn  you  DO  |>nr  rout,  freight 
lurlildnd  Wn  ehip  lo  you  from  Kantme  City,  Mlnno- 
npnlle,  ('hlrago  or  Davnnporl.  Title  navnw  on  frnlght 
Writ©  or  »**nd  mining  m«|uneUi<>nly  lo  Itovonport  «nd 
lot  ue  eeve  you  dollar  for  dollar  HALF. 


Less 

Than  Half  What 
Shingles  Cost  You 


nniAr  Per  Square 
rnlvL  108  sq.  feet 

1- Ply . $1.41  per  Roll 

2- Ply .  1.96  per  Roll 

3- Ply .  2.29  per  Roll 


Writ©  today* 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO.  ’SXSSf  Station  o  m,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Grand  CtUluf  III  Factory  Prloaa  on  Haali.  Poor*.  Ilnildlui  Material  ami  Woodwork  nut  fraa  al». 


Much  in  it  for  You 

Valuable  Buggy  Book  Which 
Protect*  Buggy  Buyers. 

Hare  you  written  for  tho  catalog  showing  the 
now  Buckeye  Him  of  buggies  of  tho  Ooluinhlu 
MTg.  .V,  Hmijily  (Jo.)1  If  you  haven't  you  hud 
liettor  Mono  for  It,  to-day.  B.'s  froo.  Every 
reader  of  thin  paper  should  have  It. 


Ituokoyc  Top  Huggins,  KM fi  to  878. 

Thin  Imok  exposes  Inferior  buggy-making 
and  lake  buggy-selling.  It  tellshow  to  safe¬ 
guard  yourself  In  buying  a  vehicle;  also  how  to 
take  cure  of  It. 

The  factory  Imst  equipped  to  eeonotnleally 
make  buggies  cun  alTord  to  well  them  cheapest. 

.  Only  tho  manufacturer  who  makes  up  raw 
materials can  positively  guarantee  lain  finished 
work. 

The  factory  which  sells  Buckeye  Buggies 
direct  to  users  Is  the  best  equipped  In  the  fltale 
of  <  >ltlo  for  tundug  out  alyUnn, economical  and 
yuarantixd  work. 


llucltcyc  ItiiniilMiuts,  8X9.80  to  WOO. 

That  Is  why  this  Company  Is  able  to  glvo 
1  sitter  value  for  the  price  asked  for  vehicles 
than  any  dealer  or  mall  order  house  In  America; 
and  that  Is  why  the  Buckeye  guarantee  In  a 
m  util  >or  of  details  Is  a  III  r  guarantee.  .1  ust  write 
the  manufacturer  of  tlm  Buckeye  Him  for  tils 
prices,  his  free  trial  proposition  and  Ids  guar¬ 
antee  which  snvrexplres.  I  In  w III  send  you  froo 
his  Buckeye  Buggy  Book ,  showing  'Ml  styles. 
Address  tlm  Ooluinhlu  M'f'g  &  oupply  Co 
H3  Hummer  Ht. ,  Cincinnati,  (). 


FARM  TELEPHONES 


luivo  lm<1  an  much 
t.u  do  with  making 
the  farmers  prosper¬ 
ous  as  any  improved 
implement  of  the  age. 

If  yes  are  tsttirontod  Is 
iiiiiUImk  money  and  niiv 

Isk  time  and  worry. 
Write  iih  Tor  lleohlet 
“Over  The  IVIre.” 

THE  Will  I  AMS  TELE¬ 
PHONE  &.  SUPPLY  to.. 

78  Cnntral  A*«,, 

Clavolnn d  0. 


NewSure  Hatch  Book 


! 


I 


VtMIU  money  Invested  wll  h  tills  company 
Will  hear  earnings  for  every  da.v  left 
with  us.  We  pay 

5%  a  Year 

with  absolute  safety  of  principal,  always 
suli.leei.  to  ymit  control  ami  available  when 
needed. 

Out  I  T  years'  reword  under  New  York  Unliking 
Department  supervision  Is  ones  to  your  Invftntlgu 
ties  I  Siring  this  time  we  have  sever  pul. I  Ii.km 
thus  8  per  rent,  per  year.  Our  patrons  Is  every 
Htnte  lierisltss  to  refer  to  them. 
Your  Isipiirles  welcomed, 

Assets  $1,730,000 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINdS  AND 
LOAN  CD. 

5  Times  Bldg . .  Hrnmlway  &  42ml  St. 
New  York. 


A  now  book,  wrltton  to  holp 
MAKE  POULTRY  PAY  BETTER 

OIT  the  promt  only  a  few  dayn  and  id' 
ready  llie  loll,  of  the  poultry  world. 
Ban  102  large  pages, 
with  a  wealth  of  lllus- 
t, rations.  Killed  lot  lie 
lii-luiwllh  valuable  In¬ 
formation  drawn  from 
ue  tint  I  experience, 

Kasy  to  read  and 
understand.  'fells  all 
about  thn  fusions 

SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR 

How  It  Is  built;  Imw  It  runs  llsell  and 
pays  for  Hsoir  with  one  hatch  t  .Sold  ^ 
iilliliT  ft-yein-  <1  nil  rim  tee,  freight,  l>r(t-  ® 
paid,  lor  the  low  Sure  Hatch  prices. 

!>I  list,  do  I  lie  Ivor  It  for  you  or  we  take  It 
back  ill.  our  expense.  110,000  In  lixu, 
giving  hii I tsl'iiet Ion. 

Write  today  lor  (lie  new  free  Hero 
Hatch  Book.  Read  It  he  fore  you  liny 
an  Incubator  at  any  price. 

•  HUM*  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.  § 
Box  ft.l  rrm.int,  N,b..or I)pl.  44 , Indianapolis, Ind.  | 


The  CANADIAN  West 

Th*  Best  WEST 

TI I  !C  testimony  of  (mix  of 
thousands  during  the 
past  year  In  that  the 
<  anadlan  West  Is  the  best 
Went.  Your  by  year  the 
agricultural  returns  have  In¬ 
creased  hi  volume  and  value 
mid  idlll  the  Canadian  Cov- 
eriimeut  olfors  hit)  acres  tree 
to  every  bona  lido  settlor. 

GREAT  ADVANTAGES 

Tha  phnnomopsl  Inornasn  In  railway 
iiiUnnuo  nmln  lines  ami  lonn«ht.n  lina 
pul  III  moat  ..Tory  portion  of  I  lie  country 
wltliln  tinny  roach  of  chtirohea.  adieola, 
murk  cl «,  client,  fod  ami  orcry  mS.lcrn 
coiiYcnlcncn.  The  ninety  mUllon  I, uni,. 

lhl"  fo.r  mean  a 
MMNXMKIO  to  tha  farmnra  of  VVcnlnra 
Oanniln.  Spurt  from  Ihc  rnimUaof  other 
■rains  nn  well  nn  from  .<nttl». 

For  lltoratuia  ami  Information  aildraaa 

Hliperliiteiulent.  of  Tiuiulgrullon. 
Olfawa.  Canfula 
or  TIIOH.  IIIINCAN, 

(anadlan  Oovermuenl  Agent, 

.  Nyruouno  bunk  Uldg., 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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otherwise  noted. 


(5  RAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  in  elevator 
No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth,  i 

11  - 

@  81  '/, 
Or  91  % 
Or  55 

Oats,  mixed  . 

.  — 

@  47 

FEED. 

Spring  Itrnn  . 

@24.0.0 
(fr  25  90 

Red  Dog  . 

Hominy  chop  . 

(9)25.59 

@22.00 

@30.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime  .  — 

No.  1  .  • — ■ 

@22.00 
Or  21 .90 
or  1  9  99 

Nr>  3  . 

@  16.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

i  i.oo 

@18.90 
or  1 7.99 

Strflw,  Tjf>rig  rye . 

12.00 

@13.00 

Short  and  oat  . 

or  1 1  .oo 

Fancy 
While, 
M  ixed 
Lower 


FRUITS. 


Raspberries  . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples,  Jonathan,  bbl . 8 


King 

Spitz 

Spy 


Ben  Davis 
Greening 
Strawberries, 


bit. 


Fla.,  qt . 

BEANS. 


Ma  r  row. 
Medium 

l»ea  . 

Red  Kidney 
Yellow  Eye 


— 

Or  34 

24 

Or  32 

20 

fill  89 

24 

@  32 

17 

@  22 

19 

or  24 

17 

@  20 

_ 

Or  14%' 

1 2  Vi 

or  13% 

11 

or  1 2 

3 

@  9 

31 

Or  32 

28 

Oft  30 

28 

Oh  29 

24 

@  2(5 

8  %  or  9 

8  Vt  @  8% 

7  %  @  8 

7 

or  7  % 

0 

@  7 

18 

or  ni 

30 

@  31 

@5.00 

@3.59 

@4.00 

.99 

or  4 .50 

.99 

@8.59 

1. 99 

Or  3.59 

@2.75 

Oil  3.25 

15 

@1.00 

@2.20 

_ 

or  i.50 

— 

@1.50 

— 

@2.90 

— 

@1.90 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Asparagus,  bunch  .  —  • 

Cucumbers,  doz .  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30 

Radishes,  100  hunches . 2.00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  Maine,  105  II).  bag.  1.75 

Long  Island,  bbl . 1.90 

State  and  Jersey,  180  lbs...  1.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00 

Asparagus,  bunch  .  50 

Brussels  Sn routs,  (it .  5 


Or  50 
<5)2.25 
@  00 
@2.50 
@  30 

@1.90 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@3.50 
@2.00 
@  20 


Cabbage,  ton,  white . 

K(‘(l 

.  .20.00 

@25.00 

@40.00 

Chicory,  bbl . 

. .  .3.00 

@5.99 

Kale,  Norfolk,  hid . 

...  1 .99 

@1.37 

Lettuce,  basket  . 

.  .  .1.00 

@3.99 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 

.  .  .4.00 

@7.50 

@3.99 

Yellow  . 

@3.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches  ... 

.  .  .1.99 

@2.09 

Spinach,  bbl . . . 

.  .  .1.00 

@2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 
Fowls.  11> .  — 

@  13 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

— 

Oil  15 

I)ur»ks  . 

_ _ 

Oil  15 
Of.  1 3 

( rO(»KP  . 

.  .  .  11 

Pigeons,  pair  . 

@  25 

DRESSED  POl 
Turkeys  . 

JLTRY. 
...  12 

@  17 

Chickens,  best.  . 

...  29 

@  21 

Lower  grades  . 

...  12 

Of  18 

Fowls  . 

...  11 

Oil  11 

Geese  . 

8 

@  13 

Ducks  . . . 

8 

@  15 
@5.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  7  @  12 

Lambs,  Hothouse,  head . 10.00  @11.00 

Pork  .  9%@  1 0  Vj 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5:00  (ft)  5.00 

Bulls  . 8.50  @4.50 

Cows  . 2.00  @4.25 

Calves  . 5.00  @10.00 

Sheep  . 2.50  @4.25 

Lambs  . 7.25  @7.75 

Hogs  .  —  @7.50 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots.  Smaller 
proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda (95%  pure),  ton  — 

Muriate  of  potash  (50%act mil ) , 

2,010  lbs.  . . .  — 

Sulphate  of  potash  (48-50% 

actual),  2,01(5  lbs .  — 

ammonia) , 


Dried  blood  (14% 

ton  . . 

Basic  slag  (17-19%  phos.  acid), 

ton  . 17.50 

Kalnlt,  ton  . — 

Acid  phosphate,  ton .  — 

Ground  bone,  (4%  am.,  20% 

phosphoric  acid)  .  — 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha,  ton.  — 

l>obos  .  — 


@  1 9.00 
@14.00 
@14.00 

@28.00 

@48.09 

@32.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  8%  cents  to  20-eent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  ... 

Lower  grades  . . 

Storage  . 

Imitation  creamery 

Factory  . . .  \ 

Renovated  . 

Packing  stock  . 

CHEESE. 

Full  Cream,  fancy  ........ 

Common  to  good  . 

Inferior  . . 

Skims  . 

EGGS. 

while  . . 

good  to  choice . 

colors,  best . 

grades  . 

DRIED 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

Evap..  choice  . 

lOvap.,  prime  . 

Evap..  poor  to  fair . 

Sun  dried  . 


examined  orchards  in  which  it  was  used  ex 
tenslvely  and  are  prepared  to  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  worthless,  and  worse  tliau  worth¬ 
less.  It.  is  to  be  applied  by  boring  a  hole  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  inserting  the  pow¬ 
der  in  the  hole  and  then  pounding  in  h  plug. 
The  sample  which  we  applied  In  this  way 
last  February  and  March  in  our  experimental 
work  still  remains  entirely  undissoived  in  the 
hole  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  no  beneficial 
results  are  noticed  on  the  trees,  while  they 
are  dying  by  the  increasing  generations  of 
scale  Insects  which  continued  to  multiply 
upon  them  during  t Ho  Summer.  Orchards  in 
which  it  was  used  by  other  persons  are  dy¬ 
ing  from  the  effects  of  the  living  scale,  in 
addition  to  the  injury  Inflicted  to.  the  trees 
by  boring  the  botes  in  them.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  in  a  most  emphatic 
way  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  this 
material  as  a  remedy  for  scale  Insects  or  any 
other  pest  or  disease  of  trees,  when  applied 
in  such  a  manner.” 


quantities 

@5(5.00 

@41.85 

@48.15 

@51.00 


EASY  MONEY. 

Patented  or  Copyrighted  Peaches. — On 
page  909  O.  B.  S.  In  giving  ids  experience 
with  one  of  ihc  Albaugh  Nursery  Co.’s 
“Model”  orchards,  gave  expression  to  my  own 
sad  experience  with  one  of  the  same.  In 
buying  these  trees  I  dealt  In  person  with 
tlicir  manager,  lie  promised  to  come  or  send 
a  man  to  Instruct;  us  how  to  prune  and  cul¬ 
tivate.  That  man  lias  mot  made  his  appear¬ 
ance.  lie  promised  us  a  market  for  the 
fruit.  When  written  to  for  the  market  he 
answered  that  lie  would  give  the  address  of 
fruit  dealers  anywhere  we  wanted  to  ship. 
We  paid  this  company  six  times  as  much  for 
these  worse  than  worthless  trees  than  well 
known  varieties  would  have  cost.  We  also 
bought  from  (lie  same  company  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
tremely  high-priced  “Murdy”  plums.  Other 
plums  planted  alongside  of  them  have  borne 
profusely,  but  -not.  a  “Murdy”  plum  have  we 
seen.  1  think  It  would  be  economy  to  pull 
them  out  now  while  the  peach  trees  are 
being  pulled.  Further,  we  arc  satisfed  that 
these  peach  trees  stocked  our  place  wit li  San 
.Tos<5  scale,  hut  thanks  to  the  lime-sulphur 
wasli  the  scale  is  now  as  scarce  as  hens’ 
teeth.  This  wash — 80  pounds  liiqc,  30 
pounds  sulphur  and  10  pounds  salt  to  make 
100  gallons,  boiled  40  minutes,  thoroughly 
applied  early  each  Spring  for  three  years, 
complete  bankrupts  Mr.  Scale.  If  wo  had 
paid  this  company  $1,000  not  to  send  the 
trees  we  would  have  been  better  off. 

Virginia.  w-  A-  w- 

A  Fake  Scale  Killer. — Dr.  H.  A.  Sur 
face  of  Uennsyl vania  Is  authority  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“One  of  the  most  stupendous  frauds  which 
has  been  perpetrated  on  the  people  of  Penn 
sylvania  is  in  the  production  of  a  preparation 
at  Waynesboro,  Franklin  county,  Pa.  which 
was  formerly  called  “Kill-Scale,”  and  is  now 
being  put  on  the  market  under  the  name  of 
‘Ska-kil."This  firm  would  not  send  us  any  for 
test  or  examination  when  we  requested  it. 
and  even  when  we  offered  to  buy  it  of  them 
they  would  not  supply  it,  but  we  obtained 
some  of  it  through  a  third  party  and  bad  it 
analyzed  at  the  State  Experiment  Station. 
The  results  of  (Ids  analysis  was  that  this  pro 
duetton  is  nothing  more  Ilian  powdered  sul 
phur,  with  a  little  resin  and  a  little  gunpow 
der  added.  It;  costs  the  manufacturers  less 
than  five  cents  per  pound,  and  they  sell  it 
in  considerable  quantities  for  $1  per  pound. 
Wo  have  tested  it  with  great  care,  and  have 
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After  severe 
illness — after 
severe  physical 
or  mental 
strain — use 

Scott9 S 
Emulsion. 

It  builds  up  and 
holds  up  the 
strength  of  man 
and  woman,  girl 
and  boy.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful 
“food-tonic”  in  the 
world. 


ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 
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MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Tie 

made.  Thousands  In  use.  Made  to  (it  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Witte  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS  East  Barnet,  Vt. 

UERMONTFAKM  FOR  SALE,  85  ACRES. 
’  good  buildings,  orchard,  wood,  smooth  fields; 
mile  10  station  Price.  #ti,5iOO. 

II.  A.  JOSLIN,  East  Hardwick,  Vt. 

pm  I  IE  D 1 1  DC  Females  and  brood  bitches.  NEL- 
UULLIl  ruro  HON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

mi  i  ip  nnn^- ®ams 

LrUVJfj  by  Imported  Tliorndale  Hope. 
Pups  Sirod  by  Imported  Emerald  Galopin,  Im¬ 
ported  Champion  Emerald  Eclipse  and  Im¬ 
ported  Glencroft  Guard,  3  Of  the  most  typical 
Collies  over  Imported,  'these  pups  are  worth  $10.00 
to  $15.00  each  or  *20.00  per  pair.  Orders  booked. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  BON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


1,000  CHOICE  FERRETS  for  the 

Bprliig  trade.  Perfeot  workers.  They  clear  out 
ruts,  hunt  rabbits.  is  p.  lUus’dbook,6c.  Clr.  price 
lint,  free.  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio- 


KEEP  pnQTFn  on  fake  schemes  and  wild-cat  in- 
i»LLr  lUOILU  vestments,  by  reading  Jf'iruincuil 
World.  Sample  copy  free.  W.R.  Knox, I ntorcourso.Pa. 

WYCKOFF’S  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

selected  with  trap  nests.  lfiggs  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100. 

L.  A. HARRIS,  Milan,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  1-"™ 


and  ex¬ 
cellent  layers;  $1.00  per  1f>  eggs,  $1.00 per  100. 

PETER  C.  LITTLE,  Home,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  7. 

FOR  SALE-A  FEW 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS. 

MARY  H.  SPINK,  Rodman,  New  York. 

ROSE  (  OMR  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Exclusively;  11 
years  America’s  heaviest  egg  producers.  Special 
finest  cockerels,  hens,  rock  bottom  prices.  Hatching 
eggs,  15,  $1 ;  100, $4.  Wm,  Schiuer,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 

vnillir  PUIPIfC  Hatchud,  shipped  anfely;  Wh.  Leg 
I  UUIVI1  UnlUIVO  biiniK,  Barred  Rocks,  fir.  per  lull. 
Poultry  supplies;  circulars.  K.  COOl.KY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Wanted  ORTH  A  Phl^sT on a  gentleman's 
Experienced  "  i/xiVLrio  1  place, single  man 

preferred.  Address  with  experience  CHARLES  K. 
MATHER,  220  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, Penn. 

UlAklTtn  March  20,  married  man,  by  t  tie  year, 
TV fin  I  CU  as  Foreman  on  a  small  fruit  farm. 
Must  bo  thoroughly  posted  on  fruit  culture.  Good 
chance  for  right  man. 

F.  E.  JOHNSON,  M.  D.,  Mansfield  Depot,  Ct. 

UUANTHI)  Sober,  industrious  and  competent 
”  middle-aged  man,  German  orSwede  preferred, 
married  and  without  children,  to  take  charge  of  farm 
in  Westchester  Co.,  occupied  by  owner  during  Sum¬ 
mer  only,  wife  to  assist  In  housekeeping.  Man  must 
understand  gardening,  care  of  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
etc.,  wlfo  plain  cooking,  making  butter,  etc. 

C.  B.  F.,  Rural  Now- Yorker. 
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COD  Q  A  I  C  EGGS  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
rUn  OnLLi  bred  White  Wyundottes  and  M. 
Pekin  Ducks.  Prices  right.  Descriptive  circular 
free.  E.  Fit  ANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  at  half  price; 
lino  ones.  NELSON  BROS.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

BUFF  r  RPINGTONS  E«^eker 

TABLE  ROCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Table  Bock,  Pa. 

SUNNYSIDK  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  B,Shermans- 
vllle.Pa.  Breeders  of  Prize  Winning  8.  C.  B. 
Leghorns,  Bd.  I\  Bocks.  Groat  winter  layers.  Why 
not  get  the  best?  Eggs,  $1.35  per  13. 

MAFES,  T1IE  EGG  MAN. 
Consignments  of  Eggs  wanted  from  country  store¬ 
keepers  and  producers.  WINFIELD  H.  MAPES.son 
of  Mapes,  the  Hen  Man,  Commission  Merchant,  671 
Hudson  street,  New  York  City. 

BRONZE  turkeys  from  47  lb.  toms  and  25 
lb.  hens,  wtnnors  the  world  over;  stamp. 

GEO.  WOLF,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Cnp  CAI  C— Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys, 
I  UIY  On  I ia,ge  beautifully  marked  birds  bred 
in  lino  for  80  years.  Toms  $7.00  to  $10.00,  hens  $5.00  to 
$7.00,  trios  $16.00  to  $17.00;  2  pair  Rouen  Ducks  $3.00 
per  pair.  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Partridge  P.  Rocks, 
(■olden  l$arre«l  I’.  Rocks,  Rose  Comb  Black 
Bautams.  Stock  and  F.ggs  for  sale.  Address 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

MARYLAND  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Mild  climate.  Productive  soli.  New  catalogue  free. 
Address  COBEY  &  CHARLES,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

VU ANTED  TO  BUY,  DOG  POWER-Btate  condition 
”  and  price  must  be  cheap.  Address 
8.  B.  METCALF,  104  East  Bridgo  St., Oswego,  N,  Y. 

FAKMS  AND  HOMES  in  tbe“Garden  of  Kdcn”near 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Free  descriptions  with  cuts  of 
buildings.  Established  1(5  years.  Address 

D.  A.  PALMERTON,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

CENTRAL  NEW  .JERSEY  FARMS. 

On  direct  line  between  two  great  markets,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York,  In  thickly  populated  section; 
rank  highest  In  the  State.  Send  for  lists.  A.  WAR- 
BEN  DRESSER,  Burlington,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Fruit  Farm  for  Sale. 

A  beautiful  country  homo,  situated  on  the  Egg 
Harbor  River,  near  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Access  by 
flue  auto  roads,  electric  railroad  or  by  water.  Twenty 
acres  fine  truck  ground.  Eleven  hundred  young 
fruit  trees,  mostly  in  bearing.  Modern  nine-room 
house;  good  out- buildings.  Address  J.  T.  B.,  care 
Ritual  Nkw-Yokkkb, 


Beautiful  Stock 


ANI)  WATER  FRONT  FARM 
for  Sale,  on  tho  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.  For  full  particulars,  address  SAMUEL 
P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 

MICH  K;AN  Fruit,  stock, poultry  and  grain  farms 
selling  cheap;  productive  soil,  nice  climate. 
Write  for  lists.  Benham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich. 

YOU  CAN  FIND  THE  FARM  YOU  WANT 

at  tho  price  you  want  to  pay  through  “Strout’s 
List-NO.  17,”  a  largo  catalogue  describing  hundreds 
of  bargains,  with  pictures  of  bulldlngsand  travelling 
instructions  to  reach  each  property.  Stock  and  tools 
are  included  with  many  of  the  farms  to  settle  estates 
quickly.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  copy. 

E.  A.  ST  ROUT,  Dept.  42, 160  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

rnD  CAIC  FARM  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
lUn  oALC  acres,  in  a  good  fertile  condition; 
new  buildings;  225.000  feet  hardwood  timber  and  two 
coal  veins.  For  description,  photographs  and  price, 
address  tho  owner,  H.  S.  1CNA  Bit,  Du  Bols.Pa. 

ni  r  *  Or  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest,  Com- 
rLLAOL  mission  House  in  Now  York.  Established 
1K3K.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  .St.,  New  York. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Rutter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  <&  30  Little  1  2 til  St.,  Nmv  York. 

WANTED 

Dressed  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry,  Hot¬ 
house  Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top 
prices  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  sell. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.  Y, 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N,  Y. 

Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Krookn’  Appliance  In  a  new 
Hcimitltto  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  Mir  ciihIiIdiih  that  diawx 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  ah  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely  holds 
firmly  and  comfortably  aud  never 
slips,  al\vn\ m  light  ami  cool  and 
conforms  to  every  movement  of 
tho  body  without  chafing  or 
hurting.  1  make  ft  to  your 
measure  and  send  it  to  you  oil  a 
strict  guarantee  of  sit!  Islucf  Idii 
or  money  refunded  and  I  have 
put  my  price  an  low  that  any¬ 
body,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy  ft. 
Itemcmhor  1  inuko  it  to  your 
order — send  It  to  you — you  wear 
ft — and  If  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  yon  send  It  bark  to  mo  and  1  will 
refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsible  citizen  In 
Marshall  will  toll  you  that  Is  (hs  way  I  do  business — always  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  square  and  I  am  selling  thousands  of  people  this  way 
lor  the  pant  live  years.  Remember  1  use  no  Halves,  no  harness,  no 
lies,  no  fakes.  I  Just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  4208  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


i  u  i  m 

No.  80  Iron  Ago 
Pivot  Wheel . 


IRON  AGE  Riding  Cultivators 


The  great  adjustability  of  these  light,  strong  tools  makes  them  valuable  to  all  farmers 
from  the  corn  grower  to  the  market  gardener. 

Adapted  for  cultivating  a  large  variety  of  crops — in  any  kind  of  soil, and 
"quickly  adjusted  for  rows  of  different  width,  without  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth.  Parallel  movement  of  gangs  is  a  valuable  feature — teeth  always| 
face  forward  and  don’t  turn  soil  to  or  from  the  crop  unless  desired. 

Pivot  wheels  make  these  tools  easy  to  guide,  adapt  them  for  use  on  hillsides 
and  for  crooked  rows,  and  make  them  easy  to  turn  in  smallest  possible  space, 
b  Our  new  1  !)0f  Iron  Age  Book  shows  and  tells  about  the  complete  line  of 
ron  Age  Horse  Hoc.  and  Wheel  llocs,  Seed  Drills,  Sprayers,  l’otato  Planters, 

Diggers,  etc.  Write  for  it— free. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  BOXI02L  fiHENLOCH,  N.  J. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee. 


MORE 


GGS 


I'usf'n  Ktjy  1  'rnrturrr — keens 
hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 
Prices  l  ie  to 85o  per  lb.  at  dealers. 
Rust's  Him  Reeortl  and  valuable 
booklet i  free.  Write  today. 

WILLIAM  RUST  &  SONS. 
Dept,  P,  Mew  Brunswick,  H.  J. 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOODS 


are  necessary  for  big  poultry  profits. 
I  larvoy  's  (Jut  Alfalfa  and  Out  ( Hover  I  lay, 
Poultry  and  Chick  foods  of  all  kinds  are 
profit-makers.  Send  for  Free  samples 
and  catalog  of  full  lineof  poultry  supplies. 


HARVKY  SEED  CO. 

7«!  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EATON’S  FAMOUS  POULTRY  FOODS 

CHICK  SCRATCH  MASH 

LIFE  SAVER  CLIMAX  PERFECTION 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  K.  D.  Eaton  Grain  Sc  Fkkd  Co. 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


Poultry  Supplies 

Wo  keep  everything 
in  the  Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
,’s  our  business.  Call  or  lot  us  send 
ou  our  Illustrated  Catalog  It’s  free. 
JSxcelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  do., 
Dept.  HG,  2G-28  Vesey  8t„  New  York. 


WANTED 


WILD  RED  FOXES. 

Address  sportsman. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  YOUR  FOOD  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumplnn  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  bust  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stork.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettle*,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  or-  R„nd  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Botaviu,  111. 


ICEC 


WORMS 

,  are  now  in  season.  They  are  quickly 
eradicated  by 

Summers’ 
Worm  Powders 

Thirty  Yours’  Popularity;  Dead  Shot 
every  time;  Largest  Sub'.  1-lb.  pkg., 
$1.00;  3-lb.  pkg.,  00c.  Of  all  Druggists  or 

CYRIL  FRANKLYN, 

72  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  or 
Stockmen's  Supplies  Free. 


THE  VALUE  OF  HEN  MANURE. 

Across  the  road  in  front  of  my  house 
is  a  two-acre  lot  nearly  square; about  half 
of  the  north  part  is  occupied  by  the  hen¬ 
houses  and  yards.  For  more  than  20 
years  the  grass  had  been  cut  for  hay,  and 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  top-dress¬ 
ing  put  back  on  it.  Naturally  the  grass 
was  pretty  well  run  out.  Three  years 
ago  I  had  it  plowed,  and  sowed  barley 
on  the  west  half,  to  be  cut  green  for  fod¬ 
der,  and  oats  on  the  east  half  to  ripen 
and  use  for  litter  in  scratching  sheds.  I 
scattered  the  hen  manure  thinly  over  the 
lot  on  top  of  the  plowed  ground  and  har¬ 
rowed  it  in.  I  did  not  have  enough  to 
cover  the  entire  lot,  but  we  got  two  big 
loads  of  barley  fodder,  and  more  oats 
when  it  was  cradled  and  tied  into 
bundles  than  I  could  put  in  mycorn  house 
which  holds  500  bushels  of  corn.  The 
next  year  again  sowed  the  lot  to  barley 
and  oats  as  (before  with  hen  manure 
enough  nearly  to  cover  it.  Result, 
a  larger  crop  than  the  year  before.  On 
the  part  where  no  hen  manure  was  put 
the  oats  were  about  one-half  as  high 
as  the  rest  of  the  lot. 

Last  year  I  sowed  the  lot  to  oats  only, 
cutting  half  the  lot  while  green,  for  fod¬ 
der  and  letting  the  other  half  ripen  as 
before  for  scratching  shed  material.  'I  bis 
time  I  had  hen  manure  enough  to  cover 
the  entire  lot,  and  had  a  crop  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  .  My  height  is  live 
feet  nine  inches,  and  in  many  places  the 
oats  were  so  tall  that  I  could  bite  off  the 
heads  without  bending  my  head.  After 
I  had  mowed  the  part  that  was  cured  for 
fodder,  there  was  a  solid  wall  of  oats 
as  high  as  a  man’s  shoulder,  clear  across 
the  field.  Later  heavy  rains  and  wind 
lodged  down  nearly  a  third  of  it.  What 
1  want  to  call  attention  to  is  the  fact 
that  nothing  but  hen  manure  had  been 
put  on  this  lot ;  not  a  pound  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  of  any  kind  was  used;  and 
yet  for  three  vears  it  has  given  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  crop  of  the  same  kind 
of  grain;  that  is  half  of  the  field  was 
in  oats  each  year. 

Last  year  I  had  part  of  another  lot 
plowed;  it  was  the  side  and  base  of  a 
hill.  Cleaning  out  the  earth  floors  of 
my  henhouses  I  had  three  wagon  loads 
of  dirt,  feathers,  etc.,  in  which  there  was 
little,  if  any,  visible  hen  manure.  I  had 
that  scattered  on  a  strip  about  20  feet 
wide  and  250  (pet  long  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  piece, 

about  an  acre  together, — put  200  pounds 
of  ground  hone.  It  was  harrowed  at 
three  different  times,  and  July  10  was 
sown  with  Japanese  buckwheat  and  grass 
seed.  All  along  the  base  of  the  hill  that 
buckwheat  was  five  feet  high,  and  it  all 
lodged  down  before  it  was  ripe  enough 
to  cut.  On  the  rest  of  the  piece  it 
averaged  three  to  four  feet  high,  and 

nearly  all  of  it  stood  tip.  The  old  farmer 

who  cradled  it  for  me  said  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  piece  of  buckwheat.  The 
grass  seed  “caught”  very  well  where  the 
hen  stuff  was  put,  but  only  in  a  few 

small  spots  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  Most 
of  the  buckwheat  that  was  lodged  down 
I  mowed  and  put  in  the  hen  yards,  a 
little  at  a  time,  until  they  had  it  all 
thrashed  out.  Estimating  this  and  add¬ 
ing  the  25  bushels  thrashed  out,  I  should 
say  there  were  35  bushels  on  about  an 
acre.  For  five  or  six  years  T  have  used 
hen  manure  for  potatoes,  always  securing 
a  good  crop  without  any  other  fertilizer. 
The  way  I  use  it  for  potatoes  is  to  plow 
deep  furrows,  scatter  the  hen  manure 
with  a  shovel  all  along  the  furrows,  then 
with  a  Planet,  jr.,  cultivator  shut  up  as 
narrow  as  I  can  get  it,  run  through  the 
furrows.  This  mixes  the  manure  with 
the  soil  and  makes  a  nice  soft  bed  two  or 
three  inches  lower  than  the  surface,  on 
which  to  drop  the  seed.  After  it  is 
covered  the  field  is  level  and  smooth. 
With  this  treatment  I  get  40  to  50 
bushels  on  a  quarter  acre.  I  do  not  claim 
that  equally  good  results  will  follow  its 
use  on  all  soils,  ft  simply  shows  that 
on  my  soil  the  nitrogen  of  the  hen 
manure  added  to  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric'  acid  now  in  the  soil  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  crops.  As  a  top-dressing  for 
grass  I  don’t  think  anything,  except 
nitrate  of  soda,  equals  it.  Best  results 
arc  obtained  by  putting  it  on  the  grass 
in  Winter,  or  not  later  than  March. 

In  the  Fall  after  potatoes  are  dug,  and 
during  a  dry  spell,  1  go  on  the  potato 
field  and  sift  on  to  my  wagon  the  light 
dry  loam.  From  one  to  three  load's  of 
this  sifted  loam  is  put  in  each  henhouse, 
and  it  makes  a  fine  dust  bath  for  the 
hens  all  Winter.  The  top  of  this  loam 
is  scraped  up  and  sifted  on  the  droppings 
boards  a  half  inch  deep,  and  the  drop¬ 
pings,  dirt  and  all,  is  cleaned  off  once 
a  week  and  put  in  big  boxes.  The  dry 
loam  absorbs  the  moisture  and  prevents 
the  droppings  from  sticking  to  the  boards 
and  when  thrown  in  the  boxes  it  takes 
up  most  of  the  ammonia  that  may  be  set 
free  if  the  droppings  should  get  wet. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Standard-bred  Poultry— Highest  quality;  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Falrvlew  Farm, Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue 
free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 

THU  CHOIOKST  OF  BREEDING  cockerels.  Single 
*  Comb  Whito  Leghorns,  large  healthy. liardy  birds. 
GRKYSTONE  POULTRY  FARM,  Enfield,  Mass. 

Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington, 

Barred  Rock,  Rose  Comb  II.  I.  lted,  Single  Comb  Red. 
Kggs  to  hatch.  Also  Bees  for  snle  at  any  time. 
Circulars.  A.  II.  KANAGY,  Milroy,  Pa. 

IOO  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  &  BARRED  ROCK 
ekls.,  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese  and  W.  Wyandotte 
Iwl  ckls.  for  salo.  E.  Schleber,  It.  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 

jytArr.K  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  nil  orders  from  all  varl- 
iT*  oMch,  AndahudaiiR,  ltockg,  Wyandotte*,  Minoreas,  Leghorna, 
Hamburg*,  Spanish,  Anconns,  Javus.  \V.  G.  Mosher, Sylvaula, Pa. 

DAllBUI)  ROCK  COCKERELS,  Ringlet 
Strain,  good  ones,  $1.50  to  $2.00  each.  Eggs, 
$1.00  pr.  15.  J.  W.  OOX,  Now  Wilmington,  Pa. 

(JI  FF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Kggs  760.  per  16,  $1.25  per  .10;  8.  C.  It.  I. 

D  lted  Kggs  90c.  per  16,  $1.60  per  :>0;  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs,  $1.25 
per  16,  $2.00  per  30}  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  DOTH,  tyiakortowu,  Pa. 

GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD,  fe 

Plymouth  Rock  Kggs  for  sale,  75c.  sotting  of  15;  $4.00 
por  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HOWARD 
SUTTON,  Fairmount,  Now  Jersey. 

OK  000  Fertile  Wh. Wyandotte  Kggs,  $4  per 
“  100;  selected  16  eggs,  $1.50;  Baby  Chicks 

later.  FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Burnwood.New  York. 

P<i<4S  FOR  HATCHING— Giant  Bronze  Turkey, 
Whito  Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Rod  and  Brown 
Leghorn.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

pOH  SALIC — Eggs  for  Hatching  from  thorough- 
1  bred  Whito  Wyandottes.  Prices  $1.25  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  From  fancy  matings  $2.50  per  15,  $0.00  por 
50.  Address  E,  FRANKLIN  KEAN, Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Ward’s  Lane  Poultry  Farm, 

Choice  White  Wyandottes,  W.  Ply.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $1.00  por  15,  $5.00  per  100.  Baby  cidcks. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

VV.  Plymouth  Kecks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest  layers  on  onrth.  Hardy, 
Prolific,  Farm-bred  Birds  from  tlio 
original  Tripp-Mncombor  stock  for 
salo  at  modorato  prices. 

WALTER  FlfKRlVIAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 
I  have  also  Light  Brahmas,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Leghorns,  White 
and  Barred  Rocks.  "Eggs  to  Hatch” 
from  all  abovo  kinds,  at  10c.  each. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHINGo[<wXww*m.° 

$1.50  for  15.  F.  ROGERS,  U.  F.  D.  1,  Allendale.  N.  J. 


RC,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Eggs  $1.60  to 
•  $5.00  per  15.  Mating  List  sent  on  request;  a  few 
eockorels  left,  $2  up.  Sinclair  Smith,  002  5tli  Street. 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Yards:  Southold,  New  York. 


’  Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Qr  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GKO.  U.  STAHL,  Quincy ,  Ill. 


STAR 


INCUBATORS 

&  BROODERS 


Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
their  money-making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  026 
Church  St,,  Bound  Brook,  N,  J 


“Perfect’1  Incubator 

GO  Egg  Incubators  .  .  .  $4. 00 
120  ••  ...  6.45 

240  *’  -  ....  9.25 

The  safe  way  tolniy  an  incubator  is  on 
trial.  That's  the  wav  the  “Perfect”  is 
sold.  Brooders  at  equally  low  prii  es. 
Write  for  200-;>age  free  book. 

Tke  United  Factories  Company,  Depi. 


V;t  1  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IN  P0UL1 
►and  INCH 

I  lieglnnrm,  Export*  and  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Buttons  lino  and  Recommend 

I  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR* 

Our 244  jap©  Book,  "How  To  Make 
Money  With  Poultry,"  contains  inoro 
information  than  any  other.  FREE  by  seml- 
iogatltlresscs  of  two  friends  who  keep  poultry. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.( 

Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston.  Chicago,  Kan  bo* 

City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Ixmdon,  Eng. 


100  Egg  Incubator  $7.75 

THE  MARILLA. 

Thegitntest  incubator  bargain  ever  offered.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Marllla  incubators  in  use  all  giving  entire 
Satisfaction,  All  our  Incubators  are  guaranteed  to 
work  perfectly  and  must  be  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Bend  for  free  catalog. 

SHOTWELL,  TUCKER  &  McGINN,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE  I 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.| 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
Whito  Leghorns.  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty 
live  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  tlio  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury  .Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  batching  now  ready  In  any 
quantity  at  $6  to  $8  per  100,  $1.60  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  PckinDucks 
still  on  hand  in  any  quantity.  Largest, plant  In  vicin¬ 
ity  of  NewYork  City.  Incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1004-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  II.  ZIMMER,  R.  I>.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Egga.  Dust  on’s  direct.  $4.50  per  100.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck 
eggs  $l.oo  por  sitting.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stand forvlllo,  N.  Y 


OKKIDEB’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

1 907  tolls  nil  about  puro-bred  poultry  and 
describes  And  Illustrates  60  varieties.  1  O  beauti¬ 
ful  natural  color  plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices 
for  stock  and  oggs;  how  to  euro  diseases,  kill  lice, 
multo  money.  This  valuable  book  only  10  cents, 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


PARKED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  Whito  Wyandottes,  Whito  Minoreas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.1)0  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  (4.  NOONAN.  Proprietor  Fast  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


Uu 


STOCK  AND  EGGS  CHEAP. 

46  varieties  Htnndnrd  Bred  Chickens,  Pigeons, 
Ducks  and  Turkeys.  Fine  catalog  illustrates  anti 
tells  all  about  Poultry,  feeding,  care  and  our  big 
premium  offer.  Best  way  to  rid  poultry  of  lice, 
etc.,  only  10c.  John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg.  Vs. 


MAN OKIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  the  best  laying 
strains  in  America.  Stock  ami  Kggs  at  FARMERS’ 
PRICES.  R.  B.  PuSEY,  Box  6,  Princess  Anno,  Mil. 


FOR 


HOMER  PIGEONS  v  . 


FIRST-CLASS 
MATED 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
Stock  hy  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

nro  lai-gost  and  most  prolific.  Wo  wore  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 

with  Squabs."  \~7 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


THE 

NEW 


that  our  now  application  of  ] 
fis  '  ‘ 


Means 

Naturo’s  own  method  hatches  bet 
ter,  stronger,  brighter  chicks.  That’s 
— i  —  m*.  n  u  **  the  reason  for  the 

METHOD  New  Method 

Incubator.  The 
story  of  how  and 
1  why  It  does  it.  is  fully  told  In  our 
I  new  free  catalog— send  for  It  and 
I  learn  the  New  Method  secret. 

The  New  Method  Ineubator  Co., 

PlSfi  W.  Main  8t„  Morrow,  Ohio. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
bigprolits.  Hatch  them  In  a 
ltANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata¬ 
log  free.  Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co  Dept.  46 ,  Ligonlar.lnd, 


40,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 


"Old  Trusty^’ 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  aro  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  Wo  get  tlio  results. 
8-year  gunrnntoo.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story— lt’B  FREE — write  for  it  today. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO..  CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching  and 
Brooding  plant  for  $7.60.  2  qt*.  oil 

will  hatch  and  brood  tlio  chicks.  Our 
nest  system  Is  the  latest  discovery. 
Full  lino  poultry  supplies.  Lowest 
prices.  Free  catalogue.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  HATCHER  CO., 
Box  212,  Elmira,  v  v. 


INELAND 

INCUBATORS  A  BROODERS 

Easy-to-run.  No  worry.  BoglnA 
get  from  80  to  95  chicks  from  100  eggs. 

I  Brooder  boats  hen.  No  lice.  No  mites. 
Mtroirg  guarantee.  No  risk  for  you,  wo  take  j 
that.  Free  catalog.  Agts.  wanted. 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 

|  BOX  DO,  JAMESBURQ,  ILL 


ON  INCUBATORS 


We  have  something 
interesting  to  eay. 
In  this  space  wo  can  say  little  concerning  our  new 

Automatic  Buckeye  Incubator 

An  All  Mstal,  Firs  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher 

feet  it  is  operated  Without  a  Thermometer 

Temperature  exactly  rl  gilt  without  adjusting  Regulator. 
Can’t  lie  overheated.  Guaranteed  5  yea  Free  cat¬ 
alogue  gives  installment  plan  and  full  details. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  O. 


Racine  Incubator 

The  great  value  of  the  Racine  incubator  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  ope¬ 
rated  successfully  by  anyone,  anywhere.  Automatic  in  every  way.  Big  hatch¬ 
es  every  time.  And  no  experience  required. 

Our  remarkable  Incubator  Book  tells  about  them.  It  tells  facts  that  you 
need  to  know  to  buy  wisely — facts  you  must  know  to  get 
the  right  incubator.  It  is  written  hy  the  man  who  devoted 
25  years  to  perfecting  an  ideal  incubator — the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  It  tells,  too,  how  to  make  poultry  pay. 

Don’t  buy  without  reading  it  for  the  book  is  free-  Address 

R.a.cii\e  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  .Racine,  Wis. 

We  have  Warehouses  at  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul. 
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No.  4.  Single  Strap  Harness  with  Curved  Breast 
Collar.  Trice  complete  $11. 25-  As  good  as  sells 
for  *6.00  more. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You’re  out  noth¬ 
ing  if  not  satlslled  as  to  style,  quality  and  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  In  The  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  mate 
200  styles  of  Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mtg.  Co..  Elkhart.  Ind. 


No.  654.  Top  Buggy  with  Late  Automobile  Style 
Scat,  Hike  Gear  and  %  In.  Guaranteed  Rubber  Tires. 
Price  complete,  $68  00.  As  good  as  sells  for  *25.00 

to  130.00  more. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  WAGONS 

YOU 
NEVER 
KNEW 
BEFORE 

How  the  Parmer’s  Handy  Wagon  saves 
horse-flesh  and  man  labor;  how  Empire 
Steel  Wheels  make  an  old  wagon  worth  a 
new  price;  howto  keep  from  cutting  up 

on  spring 
ground;  how 

Wr  to  saverepair 

™  bill  s  asd 
other  bills. 
It’s  all  in  the 
Wagon  Book 
we  send  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO. 
Box  70  -N Quincy,  Iix. 


HUMOROUS 


Mr.  Jack  Horner  sat  in  the  corner. 
Eating  his  wife’s  first  pie, 
lie  stuck  in  an  ax 
And  ate  it  with  smacks, 

And  said,  “What  a  brave  man  am  I  ” 
— Indianapolis  News 

“Is  Maud  taking  a  day  off  to  celebrate 
her  birthday?”  “No;  she’s  taking  a  year 
off.” — Boston  Transcript. 

She :  “Do  you  believe  in  metempsycho¬ 
sis?”  He:  “Naw;  I  don’t  take  no  stock 
in  any  hut  reg’lar  prescriptions.” — Bal¬ 
timore  American. 

“You  have  three  pairs  of  glasses,  Pro- 
fesor?”  Yes;  I  use  one  to  read  with,  one 
to  see  at  a  distance  and  the  third  to  find 
the  other  two.” — Fliegende  Blaetter. 

“Dar's  a  heap  o’  colleges  started,”  said 
Uncle  Eben,  “but  I’d  feel  safer  if  mo’ 
of  ’em  was  givin’  special  lessons  in  how 
to  run  a  railroad  wifout  hurtin’  nobody.” 
— Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Beacon-Street  (during  Miss 
Skreeche’s  vocal  solo)  : — “Do  you  enjoy 
Howells,  Mr.  Porkham?”  Mr.  Porkham 
(from  Chicago)  : — “You  bet  I  don’t!  And 
if  there’s  another  verse  to  that  song,  I’m 
going  to  get  out.” — Town  and  Country. 

Reporter:  “I  called,  sir,  to  ask  }'ou  if 
you  could  tell  me  anything  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank  wdiose  wreck  is  just  an¬ 
nounced.”  Substantial  Citizen :  “Good 
heavens,  man,  how  should  I  know  any¬ 
thing  about  its  affairs?  Why,  I’m  one  of 
the  board  of  directors!”  —  Baltimore 
American. 

“It’s  odd  that  we  can’t  have  even  a 
quiet  literary  meeting  in  this  town,”  says 
the  Billville  Banner.  “A  most  undignified 
scene  occurred  at,  the  ‘Literary’  last 
Wednesday  night,  when  the  president  was 
hit  over  the  head  with  a  whole  baked 
’possum !  And  ’possums  are  so  hard  to 
come  by,  too !” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  Crusty  Judge  (sternly) — “Didn’t 
you  tell  me,  sir,  when  I  purchased  those 
eggs  that  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
and  belief  they  were  strictly  fresh?”  The 
Grocer :  “Certainly,  sir !  How  long  do 
you  think  1  could  remain  in  this  business 
if  I  furnished  a  certificate  of  reasonable 
doubt  with  each  egg  I  sold?” — Puck. 

“Oh,  ma,”  said  little  Harold,  who  had 
spent  the  holidays  with  his  uncle  Thomas 
out  in  the  country,  “I  got  terribly  home¬ 
sick.”  “I’m  so  sorrv,  dear.”  “Yes,  they 
had  a  big  turkey  gobbler  out  there.”  “But 
I  don’t  see  why  a  turkey  gobbler  should 
make  you  homesick.”  “Why,  you  see,  he 
had  such  a  big  double  chin  that  every 
time  I  looked  at  him  I  couldn’t  help 
thinking  of  you.” — Chicago  Record-Her¬ 
ald. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,”  erupted  the 


No  rubber  wears  as  well  as  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  It  has  stretch  and  don’t 
crack.  Put  on  good  canvas  and  duck 
it  will  outwear  any  other  kind  three 
times  over. 


Buffalo  Brand 


Rubber  boots  are  made  of  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  They  stretch  where 
the  strain  comes.  That's  why  they 
wear  better.  Other  kinds  of  rubber 
will  crack  because  there’s  no 
stretch  in  it.  To  any  user  of 
Rubber  Boots  who  will  send 
for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
Booklet  C,  we  will  send  a 
handsome  Souvenir  Watch 
Fob  Free.  Supply  is  lim* 
ted.  Write  today. 

Established  Over  Fifty  Tears 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO., 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St., 

Buffalo,  N.  S. 


attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  addressing  the 
twelve  Arkansas  peers  who  were  sitting 
in  judgment  and  on  their  respective  shoul¬ 
der  blades  in  a  damage  suit  against  a 
grasping  corporation  for  killing  a  cow,  “if 
the  train  had  been  running  as  slow  as  it 
should  have  been  ran,  if  the  hell  had 
been  rung  as  it  ort  to  have  been  rang,  or 
the  whistle  had  been  blown  as  it  should 
have  been  blew,  none  of  which  was  did, 
the  cow  would  not  have  been  injured 
when  she  was  killed.” — The  Ram’s  Horn. 

“Sister  Henderson,”  said  Deacon  Hy¬ 
pers,  “you  should  avoid  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  evil.”  “Why,  Deacon,  what  do 
you  mean  ?”  asked  Sister  Henderson.  “I 
observe  that  on  your  sideboard  you  have 
several  cut-glass  decanters,  and  that  each 
of  them  is  half  filled  with  what  appears 
to  be  ardent  spirits.”  “Well,  now,  Dea¬ 
con,  it  isn’t  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
bottles  look  so  pretty  on  the  sideboard 
that  I  just  filled  them  half  way  with  some 
floor  stain  and  furniture  polish,  just  for 
appearances.”  “That’s  why  I  am  caution¬ 
ing  you,  sister,”  replied  the  Deacon. 
“Feeling  a  trifle  weak  and  faint,  I  helped 
myself  to  a  dose  from  the  big  bottle  in 
the  middle. ’’—Credit  Lost. 


BUYS  OUR 

NATIONAL 

LEADER 


AT  FACT0W1 
PRICES 
CATALOG  FREE1 


Our  work  is  reliable.  So  are  we.  For  20  years  we’ve  been  advertising  and  selling  our  vehicles 

direct  to  consumers  by  ina  1.  That  proves  it.  Direct  to  you  at  factory  prices  is  our  way.  No 
middlemen  between  you  and  us.  You  save  one-half.  We  want  to  quote  you  prices.  We  want  to 
send  you  our  large  free  catalog  illustrating  our  full  line  of  “Custom  Made”  Vehicles.  It  explains 
our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  It  tells  all  about  Vehicles  and  Harness  and  posts  you  on  prices. 
Just  send  us  a  postal  and  you  will  receive,  by  return  mail,  free,  postpaid,  our  1907  vehicle  book, 
the  largest  and  handsomest  we  ever  published.  It  tells  all  about  our  new  “Auto  Top”  Buggies 
and  Surreys,  the  wonders  of  the  vehicle  world.  Our  “National  Leader,”  $49.50,  with  all  latest 
features  is  known  as  the  best  and  is  the  best  known.  It  is  illustrated  in  colors  and  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  free  catalog.  Wc  build  over  150  styles  of  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Surreys, 
Carriages,  Stanhopes,  Spring  Wagons,  Delivery  Wagons,  Harness,  etc.  We  have  buggies 
from  $25.00  up.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest.  Every  vehicle  we  sell  goes  out  on  trial,  cov¬ 
ered  by  our  reliable  two  years  guaranty,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  style  vehicle  you  want,  we  will  save  you  money. 

Write  today  for  Free.  Money-Saving  Catalog. 


30 

DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


U.  S.  BUGGY  4,  CART  CO. 

Statiori42 7, CINCINNATI,  O 


NO 

MONEY 
WITH  ORDER 


tliltOCH'S  will  016  your 

rwuifvn*/  POTATOES  O.  K. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


Clark,  Colo.,  Oct.  6,  1906. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  A  Sons, 

Gentlemen Having  used  your  O.  K. 
Digger  will  say  ltdoes  all  you  claim- 
idfor  it.  It  is  sure  a  wonder.  Two 
rsea  handle  it  very  well.  Have 
.tried  it  on  all  kinds  of  ground 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 
Very  respectfully, 

ROY  COUUtRIGHT. 


No  matter  what  the  condition  of  soil  or  season 
the  Hallock  O.  K.  Potato  Digger  keeps  a'digr- 
ging  right  along.  We  can  offer  no  better  proof  of 
what  our  digger  will  do  than  Ithe  letter  below.  It 
is  one  of  thousands  just  like  it,  every  one  unsolic¬ 
ited  but  full  of  praise  for  the  O.  K.  If  you  raise 
potatoes  for  market  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  1907 
O.  K.  Digger.  Its  success  lies  in  its  peculiar 
mechanism— the  result  of  years  of  experience  in 
this  one  line— the  building  of 
potato  diggers,  exclusively.  The 
O.  K.  is  the  lightest  draft;  two- 
horse  elevator  digger  ever  devis¬ 
ed,  the  only  one  that  won’t  balk 
under  conditions  which  put  other 
diggers  out  of  business.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  in  many  fields  all  over  the 
United  States.  Canada  and 

_  Mexico.  If  you  are  going  to  buy 

a  digger  this  is  the  digger  you 
Catalog  tells  why,  describing  how 
^  it’s  built  and  how  it  works.  You’ll  want  to  hear 
about  the  “don’t  clog”  elevator  device— found 
only  on  the  O.  K.  Potato  Digger— ft;  will  save  you 
time,  money  and  disappointment.  Write  today. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box.  812,  York,  Pa. 


will  want. 


OHNSTON 


All  Steel 

RAKE 


Two  desirable  feat¬ 
ures  to  look  for 
when  buying  a  hay 
rake  are  ease  of 
operation  and 
durability  of 
construction. 
The  Johnston 
All  Steel  ltiike 
'is  made  toughest 
where  the  strain  is 
greatest.  The  head  and 
frame  where  most  of 
the  strain  comes  are 
made  of  angle  steel 
making  a  light,  rigid, 
strong,  durable  machine, 
wheels  are  made  of  steel 
cast  hubs  and  round 
staggered  spokes  — it’s  all 
steel  bnt  the  tongue  or  shafts— there’ll 
be  no  warp,  no  shrink  and  no  split  if  it’s 
a  Johnston.  The  teeth  do  clean  work 
without  scratching:  are  long  flat-pointed 
and  interchangeable.  The  Johnston  All 
Steel  Rake  is  easy  to  operate— easy  on 
horse  and  man  because  it  is  so  nicely 
and  evenly  balanced.  The  Johnston 


NOT  IN 
THE  TRUST 


Book  describes  the  con¬ 
struction  and  tells  all 
the  good  points— tells 
why  it’s  the  rake  to 
buy,  also  describes 
other  farm  tools  that 
you’ll  want  to  know  about.  Made,  mar¬ 
keted  and  backed  by  56  years  devoted  to 
the  construction  or  farm  machines  of 
true  merit.  Read  the  book  before  you 
buy.  Don’t  forget  that  Johnston’s  Not 
In  the  Trust”  means  much  to  the  farmer 
who’s  going  to  buy  machinery.  Write 
today— we’lT  send  the  book  Free. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 
Box  31,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


SPIKECTOOTH  HARROW 


other  good  things  he  will  want  a  Walter 

"  * J  dr '  *  " 


which  strengthen  the 


- - -  Wood  Spike-Toot^Har^ 

T°w.  Besides  doing  better  work  than  most  harrows  It  is  also  better 
bailt  and  handier  to  operate.  Being  better  built  it  will  last  longer.  The 
frame  la  I-beam  steel,  tooth  has  U-bar  steel  .  secured  to  frame  by 

boltless  an(*  nutless  hooked  castings,  *  ' '  ’  -* - 

tooth  |,ar-  Te^h  are  triangular  having 
thin  sharp  edges  to  be  used  In  succes¬ 
sion.  The  Spike-Tooth  will  stir  more 
soil  than  any  other  harrow  you  can  buy. 

It  has  a  valuable  relieving  spring  that 
takes  off  the  strain  when  striking 
obstructions.  All  the  good  fea¬ 
tures  are  explained  in  our  .  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  A  Write  for  our 
booklet,  “In  Foreign  Lands.” 

Walter  A,  Wood  Mowing  and  »  » 

Reaping  Machine  Co.,  Hoosick  Kalla,  N. 


The  Light  Running  PENNSYLVANIA 
Disc  and  Hoe  -All  Sizes 


The 

original 
and  only  per- 
feet  Low  Down  Drill, 
by  hanging  solid  steel  an 
gle  frame  below  axle. 
Positive  force  feed,  new 
style  Detachable  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Feeds,  easy  to 
clean,  large  hoppers. 

4  ft.  wheels,  3  inch 
tread.  A 1 1  operating 
parts  in  the  rear. 


Why 
not  buy  the 
lightest,  s  i  m  - 
plest,  most  conven¬ 
ient  ana  best  working 
drill  while  you  are  at  it  ? 

40  page  catalog  of  drills, 
corn  planters  and  other 
farm  tools;  68  page 
catalog  of  engines,  boil¬ 
ers,  saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers,  either  or  both  mailed 
free,  on  request, 

A.  B.  Fxiqohar  Co.,  Lto.,  You.  Pa. 


l 


Mammoth  Sale  *  Sheriffs’i*  Receivers’  Stocks 

THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.  SAVES  YOU  30  TO  50  PER  GENT 

This  Mammoth  Sale  of  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers'  Stocks  is  the  MOST  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN  offering  ever  advertised.  Such  an  opportunity  seldom 
occurs.  We  are  the  only  company  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  BANKRUPT  STOCKS.  By  our  unique  methods  we  are  able  to  sell 
you  the  highest  grades  of  merchandise  of  every  kind  at  prices  that  seldom  represent  the  original  cost  of  production. 

In  these  days  of  high  prevailing  prices,  when  trusts  and  combinations  control  every  manufactured  line,  we  give  you  a  CHANCE  TO  ECONOMIZE 
in  your  purchases.  The  costliest  of  merchandise  is  sold  by  us  30%  to  50%  lower  than  you  can  purchase  it  for  elsewhere.  The  time  to  ACT  is  TODAY, 
while  this  Bargain  Sale  is  taking  place.  Don't  wait  until  it's  too  late.  Act  quickly.  That's  the  way  to  save  money.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
buying  from  us.  We  fully  protect  you.  If  you  don't  like  the  goods,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  return  them  and  get  your  money  back. 

WE  BUILT  OUR  ENORMOUS  BUSINESS  BY  ALWAYS  GIVING  OUR  CUSTOMERS  ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION . 


KITCHEN  SINKS,  75c 

At  this  price^n  18x30 
I  in.  «tecl  BcamleRii  painted 
]  kitchen  sink, with  strain- 
|  er.  Oast  iron  white  cnam* 
'  eled  kitchen  Rinks, $1.25 up 
White  Enameled  Lavatories  at  $0.  Complete 
Water  Clouets,  $7.  IPlpO,  toll  lead 
pipe, valves, fittings  and  everything 
needed  in  the  plumbing  line. 


PAINTS,  30  CENTS  PER  GAL. 

Write  for  Color  Card,  Free 

.Barn  Paint,  in  bbl.,  lots,  per 
I  gal.,  30c ;  Cold  Water  Paints, 
■  celebrated  Asbestine  brand, 
lontside  use,  fully  guaran* 
Iteed, best  assortment  colors, 
■50  lb.  lots,  per  lb.,  3c.  4<Per- 
Ifcctlon”  Mixed  Paints,  per 
lgal.,  75c.  “Premier” Brand, 
|3-year  guaranteed,  per  gal., 
1 05c.  Yarn  iHhos, Venetian  Bed, 
lolls.  Stains  and 
■everything  in  the 
paint  and  oil  line. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES,  $50 

High  grade  National  Horizontal  Engine,  1^ 
h,  p.,  best  made,  simple 
and  compact;  worth  $75, 
our  price ,$50;  other  engines 
$25  to  $250. 

TRACTION  OUTFITS 

25  rebuilt  traction  outfits 
from  12  to  30  h.  p. ;  simple 
and  compound  ;sold  on  easy 
payments;  less  than  half 
the  price  of  now  engines.  Small  steam  out¬ 
fits;  separate  and  combined  with  wheels  or 
skids.  Saw  mill  outfits  and  machin¬ 
ery  of  every  kind.  Ask  for  Hackin' 

©ry  Nows. 


-153 


CHAIRS,  50  CENTS 

This  is  our  price  for  strong,  sub¬ 
stantial,  bow-backed,  hollow-seat 
hairs.  1,000  box  seat,  like  cut. 
*er  set  6,  $9.  700  handsome  library 
and  dining  chairs,  saddle  seats  and 
cane  seats.  Prices  from  35c  to $2.50. 
i  Fancy  sewing  rockers,  golden  oak, 
fully  polished,  worth  $2.50,  our 
price,  $1.25.  Genuine 
leather  rockers,  $12;  best 
willow  rockers,  $1.75. 


INo74 


Revolving  Refrigerators,  $9 

350  “Nome”  Pat.  Revolving  Refrigerators, 
brand  new  and  perfect  in  every  way;  bought 
by  us  at  rcccIverB,  sales. 
Regular  selling  price,  $20;  it 
is  the  greatest  ice  saver  on 
the  market;  rich  and  hand¬ 
some  in  appearance;  repre¬ 
sents  best  ideas  of  scientific 
and  sanitary  refrigerating; 
economical  in  the  use  of  ico; 
easy  to  clean;  built  of  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned  selected 
ash,  highly  polished,  golden 
oak  finish;  ntted  with  brass 
hardware,  mounted  on  self- 
retaining  castors;  good  enough  for  any  room; 
will  harmonize  with  highest  grad©  furniture; 
has  round  body;  the  revolving  shelves  are 
made  of  superior  grade  of  metal;  this  feature 
brings  everything  desired  to  the  front  with¬ 
out  removing  or  disturbing  other  articles  or 
upsetting  liquids;  shelves  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  instantly.  Cool  air  passes  through 
an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  ico  chamber 
into  provision  department  and  is  drawn  back 
behind  the  walls  into  the  ice  chamber  and 
over  the  ico  where  all  odors  are  condensed. 
Capacity,  05  lbs.;  food  chamber,  23x20  ins,; 
height,  52  ins.  and  diameter,  23  ins. 

Regular  selling  price, $20;  ourprice, 

$9.  Larger  size  also. 


PORTABLE  FORGE,  $4.75 


Has  18  in.  round  hearth,  good  for  general 
■  work:  lever  motion;  extra  heavy 
] pipe  legs;  stands  30  in.  high;  8  in. 
I  fan.  Larger  forges  like  illustration 
I  from  $0.35  to $14.50.  We  guarantee 
|  our  forges  equal  or  superior  to 
unythingon  the  market.  Write 
|  for  our  full  list.  Blacksmiths’ 
■  ledges,  unhandled,  per  lb,  5c. 
Hot  and  cold  chisels,  per  lb., 
I  0c.  Bolt  cutters,  best 
made,  $2.00.  Everything  in  black¬ 
smiths’  Rupplivs. 


S  n 


GAS  FIXTURES,  FROM  40c  UP 

W e  pu rchased  at  receivers’  sale, a  complete 
stock  of  best  gas  fixtures,  either  for  natural, 
artificial  or  acetylene. 

500  tingle  arm  wall  brackets, 
each,  40c.  200  two  light  burners, 
like  illustration,  heavily  lac¬ 
quered,  18  in.  spread,  brand 
new, complete  with  burner  cups, 
burners,  etc..,  each  $1.60.  Beau¬ 
tiful  bronze  chandeliers,  from 
$2.00  to  $15.00.  Handsome  elec¬ 
tric  brass  fixtures  at  prices  from 
$1.00  up.  Also  all 

gas  pipe,  electric  light  *  No.  7 


kinds  of 
apparatus. 


etc. 


Good  Qualify  Linoleum,  32c  sq.  yd. 

Wo  have  5  car  loads. 
Handsome  designs, 
practically  inde- 
structablo,  finest 
made,  2  yds.  wide, 
comes  InGOdifforent 
designa,  l’rice,  per 
so.  yd.,  75c  and  up. 
AIbo  200  rolls  hand¬ 
some  printed  Lino¬ 
leum  in  an  elaborate 
assortment  of  de¬ 
signs,  per  »q.  yd., 
32c  up.  Oil  pvaa 
Cloths,  20  patterns,  sq.  yd. ,17c  I|^q  g 


up.  Send  for  Froo  Samples. 


Field  Fencing'  20c  Per  Rod 

The  best  galvanized  graduated  Dia¬ 
mond  Mesh  fencing  manufactured.  Will 
turn  anything  from  pigi  to  cattle.  All 
heights  from  24  in.  to  72  in.  Our  price  on 
the  24  in.  height,  per  rod,  20c.  Also  sq. 
mesh  galvanized  fencing.  Galvanized 
Poultry  Netting,  per  100  sq.  ft.,  40c. 

Indestructable  8teel  Fence  Posts.  The 
simplest  made;  suitable  for  fencing  of 
any  kind,  each,  35c.  Stump  Pullers. 
Most  powerful  built;  will  do  os  much 
work  in  one  day  as  15  men 
con  do  by  hand.  Prices  from  I  tin  0 
$14.25  up.  I  HU.  □ 


TUBULAR  LANTERNS,  45c 

Steel  8hovels,  strongly  made, 
30c;  Steel  singlo  bit  axes,  45c; 
Double  bit  axes, 40c;  Largo  size 
steel  hammers,  25c;  Ma¬ 
nure  forks.  45c;  Hay 
forks,  30c;  Axe  handles, 

5c;  Hack  saws,  with 
frame,  15c;  Hand  saws, 

25c;  Compass  saws,  12c; 

Files,  5c;  Hatchets,  30c; 

0  lever  padlocks,  brand 
new,  each,  20c;  Best  wrought 
bronze  door  hinges 
pair,  20c ;  Carpenters 
chisels,  20c, 


‘liioTio 


4-POST  ANGLE  STEEL  TANK 
TOWERS,  $15.00 

150  of  the  strongest  towers 
built.  Galvanized  after  com¬ 
pletion.  Braced  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  Easy  to 
ut  together  and  erect, 
ot  the  cheap  kind.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  absolute  sat- 
isf&cton.  Each  complete 
with  platform,  anchor 
posts  and  anchor  plate, 
worth  $21 ;  our  price, $15. 
All  kinds  of  steel  storage  tanks  mmmmmaam 
from  30  gallon  to  10,000  gallon.  |U a  I  I 
Send  for  complete  list*  |iiU«  I  I 


IRON  BEDS,  $1.40 

Full  size,  strongly  built,  finely  enam., 
$1.40.  100  single  iron  beds,  complete  with 
woven  wire  spring. $2.25*  Handsome  brass 
trimmed  beds, 
like  picture, twice 
aa  heavy  as  any 
ordinary  bed  of 
this  style.  Head 
05  ins.  high ;  brass 
tubing  °win.diam. 
handsomely  fin¬ 
ished  iu  bronze; 
good  enough  for 
anyone;  retail  for  $35;  our  price,  $17.50. 
200  Wooden  Beds,  nicely  carved,  good  as 
new,  each,  $1.50;  Full  size  cotton  top 
mattresses  from  $1  up;  Felt 
mattresses,  $5.25.  Bods  and 
Bedding  of  every  kind. 


PIPE,  All  Kinds  and  Sizes 


Special  Prlcos.  See  Llmt, 

1  In.  with  couplings,  per  foot.  3W 

lji .  “  “  4J.jc 

3 *3  “casing  with  coupling*,  per  ft.  13c 
4  “  “  “  *  16c 

A  full  lino  of  fittings  and  valvos,  good 
as  now.  1,000,000  feet  of  piping  for 
water,  gnu,  oil,  etc.  liethreaded  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Boiler 
•  oboe  at  low  figures  from  I  kl  -  I  O 
the  World’s  Fair.  I  NO.  I  0 


Rural  Mail  Boxes,  50c  each 


Just  purchased 
600  of  these 
•  trongly  con¬ 
structed  boxes 
ot  receivers’ 
■ale.  Has  no 
attachments  to 


Set  oat  Of  order,  break  or  freeze  shut, 
3d,  20-gaujrs  galv.  steel,  auto-  mmm 

matic  signal,  no  cracks  around  No.  14 


edges,  dust  proof. 


THE  WORLD’S  BARGAIN 
CENTER 

That’s  what  we  are  known  as.  Thousands  of 
customers  everywhere  have  learned  to  recognize 
the  merit  of  our  offers.  Our  institution  is  one  of 
the  commercial  wondera  of  Chicago.  It  covers 
25  acres  of  land.  Enormous  warehouses  filled 
to  overflowing  demonstrate  our  ability  to  serve 
you  best.  Here  you  see  every  manufactured 
product  under  the  sun.  Merchandise  of  highest 
quality  is  sold  at  sacrifice  prices.  We  must  do 
it  in  order  to  keep  goods  moving,  as  every  day 
something  new  is  added  to  our  stock.  We  can’t 
afford  to  wait  to  obtain  full  price.  QuicK  action 

“W'ttIT  EVERY 
EXPOSITION 

Including  the  great  $50,000, OOOSt.  Louis  World’s 
Fair,  the  World’s  Fair  of  Chicago,  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Exposition,  Trans-Mississippj  Exposition. 
This  has  added  enormously  to  our  large  stock. 
We  have  for  sale  all  kinds  of  building  material 
including  lumber,  sash,  doors,  windows,  and  in 
fact,  everything  needed  in  construction  of  a 
building  for  any  purpose. 

In  purchasing  the  St.  I.ouis  F.xposition,  we  se¬ 
cured  over  $300,000  worth  of  furniture  and  house¬ 
hold  goods,  aa  good  a9  new  for  further  use.  It 
ia  all  overhauled  and  renovated.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  you  to  get  some  extremely  handsome  and 
fine  furniture  at  half  what  it  would  cost  you 

""OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  absolulely  that  all  purchases  of 
every  kind  made  from  us  will  prove  entirely 
satisfactory  and  that  the  material  will  be  exactly 
as  represented.  Thus  you  know  that  you  will 
receive  what  you  buy  and  pay  for.  If  the  goods 
received  from  us  are  not  as  represented,  return 
them  to  us  and  your  money  will  be  immediately 
refunded.  There  will  be  no  argument  about  the 
return  of  your  money.  All  you  need  to  say  is, 
the  goods  are  not  satisfactory  and  that  you 
cannot  use  them.  You  will  promptly  receive 

your  Hi OUCC' 

Our  Capital  Stock  and  Surplus  is  over  $1,000,000. 
We  cheerfully  invite  investigation  as  to  our  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Look  us  up  iu  Dun’s  or  Brad- 
street’s  or  any  other  responsible  mercantile 
agency.  Ask  any  Express  Company;  write  to 
the  Editor  of  this  or  any  other  paper;  ask  any 
Banker,  or  refer  direct  to  our  depository  —  The 
Drovers’  Deposit  National  Bank,  Chicago. 


STEEL  ROOFING,  PER  100  SQ.  FT.  $1.50 

Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Easy 
to  put  on;  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer. 
With  ordinary  care,  will  last  many  years.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues. 
Suitable  for  covering  buildings  of  any  kind.  Also  used 
for  ceiling  and  siding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof.  Cheap¬ 
er  and  more  lasting  than  shingler  • 

water.  Makes  your 


summer  and  warmer 
lutely  perfect,  brand 
factory.  $1.50  is  our 
grade  of  Flat  Semi¬ 
roofing  and  siding, 
wide  and  24  in  long, 
c  o  r  r  u  gated,  like 
22  in.  wide  and  24  in. 
cents  per  square 
furnish  sheets  0  and 


Will  not  taint  rain- 
building  cooler  in 
in  winter.  Abso- 
new,  straight  from 
price  for  our  No.  15 
Hardened  steel 
each  sheet  24  In. 
Our  price  on  the 
illustration,  sheets 
long,  $1.75.  ^.t  25 

additional  wo  will 
8  feet  long. 


Steel  Pressed  Brick  Siding  per  square,  $2.00 
Fine  Steel  Beaded  Celling  per  square,  $2.00 
Can  also  furnish  standing  scam  or  “  V  ”  crimped  Roofing. 

Wp  Pav  fhp  Prpinhf  to  u11  P°inta  (>l  Colo- 

1WC  ray  me  iTGlyllt  rado  except  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points 
on  application.  This  freight  prepaid  proposition  only 
refers  to  the  steel  roofing  offered  in  this  advertisement. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send 
this  roofing  to  any  one  answering  this  advertisement  C. 
O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  ne 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  you  order  in  cash:  balance  to 
be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  If  not  found 
as  represented,  refuse  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheer¬ 
fully  refund  your  deposit.  All  kinds  of  roofing  hmhhmi 
supplies,  galvanized  conductor  pipe,  euve  I  Id  a  j  C 
trough,  steel  snips,  fittings,  etc.  IllUi  I  J 


HANDSOME  TUFTED  COUCH,  $4.50 

Has  carved  Tcrs,  hard  I 
wood  frames,  openl 
spring  work  construction, I 
also  furnished  in  plaint 
tops.  Other  couch. 1. 1 
$4.50,  $7,  $*J.50.  I 

Beautiful,  genuine’  _ 

leather  couches,  reiiovuted  aid  overhauled. 

Good  as  now  for  further  service.  Worth  *20 
to  $30.  Our  price,  *8.25  to  $1.5. 


100  Lb.  FENCE  WIRE,  $1.25 

At  this  prlco  No.  14 

gauge  painted  Wire 
horts.  Other  gauges 
proportionate  prices. 

Heavily  galvanized 
wire  shorts,  put  up 
100  lbs.  to  the  coil, 
good  for  fencing  ana 
other  purposes,  new 
14  gauge,  per  100 lbs.. 
$1.40.  Galvanized 
Barb  Wire,  2  and  4  point,  per  100  lbs., 
$2.50;  BB  Fhono  Wire,  galvanized,  per 
100  lbs.,  $2.40;  Annealed  wire,  'mmmam—m 
No. 17 gauge, 100  lbs. ,$1.00.  Wire,  ||Ji>  I  Tf 
all  kinds  and  for  every  purpose.  |iiU«  I  I 


ENAMELED  TUBS,  $6.00 

250  new  style  all  metal  tubs,  finest 
galvanized  steel,  finished  inside  with 
■  p  e  c  i  a  1 
white  J  a  • 
panned 
enamel, 
nicely  fin¬ 
ished  o  u  t  - 

- -  side,  cast 

iron,  roll  rim,  length  5  ft.  While  they 
last,  $0.00.  5Lj  ft.,  $0.40,  Handsome  por¬ 
celain  bath  tub  with  full  3  in.  roll  rim, 
scentless,  white  enamel  inside,  finest 
nickel  plated  fittings,  each 
$14.00.  Other  tubs  in  prices 
up  to  $25.00. 


$60  FOR  COMPLETE  WATER 
WORKS  SYSTEM 

Even  though  you  live  on  a  farm,  you 
can  have  just  as  much  comfort  as  the  city 
folks.  Our  modern  book  on  water  works 
systoms  shows  you  how  you  can  do  it. 

Wo  offer  you  a  complete  outfit  consist¬ 
ing  of  pressure  tank,  brass  lined  pump, 
all  valves  and  fittings  necessary  for$60. 

Other  outfits  at  prlcos  ranging  up  to 
$220.  At  $37.50  wo  furnish  a  complete 
hath  room  outfit,  consisting  of  tub,  toilet 
and  wash  stand.  Send  us  dia¬ 
gram  of  your  horns.  We  will 
make  you  a  liberal  proposition. 


GALV.  STEEL  TANKS,  $2 


Brand  new, 


$2.75;0bbl. 
proportion.  Feed 
Wagon  Tanks,  $7. 
Troughs,  60c. 
$2.50. 


lalvanized,  strong  and 
durable,  extra  well 
riveted.  Weigh  less 
and  twice  ns  prac 
tical  us  wooden 
tanks;  best  manu¬ 
factured.  32  gal. 
tank, $2;  47  gal. tank 
$2.50;  73  gal.  tank, 
$5.50;  larger  sizes  in 
Cookers,  $9.20;  Steel 
Galvanized 
Tank  Heaters, 


CLOVER  FIBRE  RUGS,  85c 


mm 


8ize  36x72,  worth 
$2.75,  beautiful 
designs,  fringed 
both  ends,  rever¬ 
sible. 

100  27x50  at  70c 
.JftpaneseRugs75c 
Smyrna  Rugs,  65c 
2,000  rugs  that 
have  seen  limited 
amount  of  service 
$1.25  up,  Tapes¬ 
try  Brussels  Car¬ 
pets,  50c  per  yard.  Velvet  Carpets, 
72L;,c  per  yard.  Heavy  Ingrains,  22c 
per  yard.  Reversible  Bath  Rugs,05c  ea. 
1,000  handsome,  heavy  wool,  2-ply  rugs 
woven  in  one  piece  without  a  seam, 
largs,  handsome  square  centers,  extia 
heavy.  9x6  ft.  $3.30,  9x9  ft.  $4.96.  12x16 
ft.  $11.40— -  worth  twice  as  much.  Write 
us,  size  of  room,  stylo  you 
prefer,  and  wo  will  give  you 
valuable  information. 


DRESSERS,  $7.50 

600  unique  designs  in 
Dressers  from  the  World 
F  air,  overhauled  a  n  d 
first-class.  Prices  from 
$7  to  $20,  easily  worth  $15 
to  $-15.  Commodes,  dres- 
s  i n  g  tables,  hall  racks 
and  fine  furnl- 
jture  for  every 
[purpose. 


ROPE  BARGAINS 

Good  Manila  Rope, 
slightly  used,  all 
sizes,  °8  in.,  per  100 
ft.,  $3.25.  New  Manila 
Rope  slightly  shop 
worn,  per  lb.,  10c. 

Wrapping  Twine,  per 
lb. ,5c.  Galvanized  Guv 
Wire,  100  ft.,  $i.60.  Wire  Rope  and  Cable 
at  way  down  prices.  Der¬ 
ricks,  Tackle  Blocks,  etc 
Write  for  prices. 


[Ho723 


FELT  ROOFING,  60c  PER  SQ. 

2-ply  “EnRlo’*  Brand,  100  bo.  ft.,  80c;  3-ply 
sm#^h00c.  Vulcanite  Rooflng  with 


itb 

nails,  caps  and  cement,  easy 
toputon;  requires  no  coatiiiK, 
108  sq.  ft.,  *1.75.  Galvanized 
Rubber  Roofing,  guaranteed 
for  20  to  30  years.  No  coating 
required ;  per  108 sq.  ft.  includ¬ 
ing  nails,  caps  and  cement  for 
laps.  1-ply, $1.50;  2-ply,  $1.90; 
3-ply,  *2.15.  Samples  furn¬ 
ished  FREE.  We 

grades.Cnrry  ^  |N0.24 


DOORS,  60c  UP;  LUMBER  from 
ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR 

We  bought  tho $50,000,000  St.  Louis  World’s 
Fair.  Wo  are  Just  completing  dismantling 
it.  Wo  still  have  at  St.  Louis  several  million 
feet  of  highly  seasoned  lumber  that  we  will 
■oil  at  an  extremely  low  price.  If  you  are 
interested,  send  us  you  r  lumber  bill  for  our 
estimate. 

We  have  several  million 
feet  of  this  lumber  In  short 
lengths,  mixed.  Just  as  it 
comes,  which  we  close  out. 

Per  1,000  Feet,  $8 

Wo  can  also  fill  yourordsr 
for  lumber  ia  specified  sizes 
at  n  higher  price. 

Now  is  your  chance  to  save 
money  oil  lumber.  Do  not 
delay. 

We  also  have  over  10,000 
doors  and  windows  which 


bib 

fflk 


ws  will  close  out  at  a  saving  to  you  of  at  least 
40  per  cent.  We  have  good  doors  which  wo 
ill  sell  ut  60c  and  from  that  on  up  to  the 
highest  grade  doors  made.  Such  a  saving 
opportunity  comes  but  once  in  j 
a  lifetime.  Do  not  dare  overlook  | 
it#  Act  quickly. 


Wrought  Iron  Bolts,  Per  lb.  4c 


|t«) 


Bought  at  manufacturers'  sale,  10  car  loads 
of  high  grade  carriage  and  nmchir.e  bolts, 
mixed  all  kinds  together,  excellent  assort¬ 
ment,  strictly  first  class.  In  lots  of  100  lbs. 
per  lb#  4c.  Also  carriage  bolts  and  machine 
bolts,  one  Biz©  only  to  a  package,  put  up 
regularly,  which  we  will  sell  at  30%  mmmms 
below  the  market  price.  Assorted  |ll/>  fifi 
wood  rc rows,  peril).,  10c.  IllUa/U 


COMBINATION  TOOLS,  $2.90 

We  bought  1,000  of  these  excellent  tools 
at  sheriffs'  sale.  Here  le  a  chance  to  buy 
a  combination  of 
an  anvil,  a  vise,  a 
drilling  machine, 
cut  oil  hardy  and 

_  pipe  machine,  all 

In  one,  for  $2.00.  Hus  no  equal. 
UlfljaTbe  Jaws  of  vino  open  5  ins.,  fara.of 
Jaws  3  ins.  wide,  wt.,301hs.  Larger  combin¬ 
ation,  *3.25.  Ail  kinds  of  black-  bmmmk 
smiths’  vises,  machinists’  vises  lldn  07 
and  tools  for  every  purpose.  IllUt  Z  I 


Wind  Mill  Lift  Pumps,  $3.65 

[Double  acting,  anti-freezing  force 
| pumps, $9;  Drive  well  force  pumps 
$5.10;  Ditcher  spout  pumps,  95c; 
Double  acting  thresher  tank 
pumps,  $5.50;  Doable  acting  force 
pumps,  $8.  Wo  can  supply  any¬ 
thing  needed  in  hand,  wind-mill, 
steam  and  other  pumps.  Dump 
[cylinders  and  pump  re-  mmemmmmm* 
pairs,  well  tools  and  IIJ/i  OO 
lequipmcnt.  gllUaZO 


WIRE  NAILS,  $1.50  PER  KEG 

An  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  a  keg 
of  nails  containing 
mixed  sizes  all  kinds 
together,  from  about  3d 
to  30d  at  $1.50  per  keg. 

Wo  do  not  guarantee 
the  assortment.  Also 
nails,  one  size  only  to  a  keg  at 
cont  below  the  market.  Wire 
ftpikes.  per  100  lbs.,  $1.90.  Iron 
Bolts,  per  100  lbs.,  $3.00. 


25  per 


FARM  AND  PLATFORM  SCALES 

3-ton  Steel  Wagon  Scale 
with  8x14  ft.  platform,  $22.76; 
other  wagon 
scales  up  to  5,  $5; 

400  lb.  capacity 
Portable  Plat¬ 
form  Scales,  guaranteed,  $8;  Brand  new 
Counter  Platform  Scales,  weighs 
from  ^2  07..  to  240  lbs.  $2.25.  Brand 
New  Family  ScbIcr, 
weighs  from  1  oz.  to  24  III  a  QH 
lbs.,  90c.  INU.0U 


.  P~i~L- r~J— r 
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RRIPK  QIDIkin  CO  nfl  JUflt  tho  right  thing  for  stores,  houses, 

DMUH  GIUIKIU,  O^.UU  churches,  barns,  hotels,  etc.  Why  not 
fix  up  your  old  building  by  covering  it  with  bright,  fresh  brick  siding? 
Easily  put  on.  Made  of  semi-hardened  steel.  Looks  like  brick.  No 
special  tools  required.  Prevents  decay.  Decreases  fire  liability.  Improves 
appearance  of  premises.  Adaptable  for  buildings  of  all  kinds.  Wo  sell 
immense  quantities.  Gives  thorough  satisfaction.  Comes  in  sheets  m^nmmammmm 
24x58  ins.  Has  all  good  points  of  steel  roofing.  Remember,  you  buy  I  IJa  0  I 
direct  from  our  own  mill.  Wo  are  headquarters  for  brick  siding.  |  liUiOi 


I  METAL  CEILINGS.  $2.00 

■")  offices,  kitchens,  restaurants,  etc. 
attractive.  Economical  and  lasting 


Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  $2.00  per 
100  so.  ft.  Ideal  ceiling  for  stores, 
No  falling  plaster.  Always  neat  and 
g.  Furnished  ready  to  put  up.  No  special 
i  tools  required.  Comes  In  sheets  24  ins.  by  6  and  8  ft.  long.  Also  used  for  Biding. 
?  SPECIAL  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER- We  will  pay  freight  on  all  orders  for 

oints  east  of  Colorado — 
rices  to  these 


j  Metal  Roofing,  Beaded  Ceiling  and  Brick  Siding  to  p< 
K  except  in  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  r 


! - 


y. 

points,  freight  paid,  furnished  on  application.  This  Freight  Prepay 


j/viuvn,  ssxjsy^isv  |iuiu,  iusgiouvm  uu  (i  |'JM  n  ut  iwii.  a  ii  in  a  i  v.  i  j;  i  i  u  a.  i  '  j'uj 

-J  Off  or  only  refers  to  these  items  and  does  not  include  any  other  article. 


Our  New  500*Page  Catalog  No.  57,  Free 

This  wonderful  bargain  book  Is  one  that  every  shrewd  buyer  must  send  for. 
It  shows  you  how  to  save  money  in  the  purchase  of  useful  commodities  of  every 
kind.  600  pages  of  lob  stocks  from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  Household 
goods,  furniture  and  furnishings.  Building  material  of  every  kind.  Machinery, 
electrical  apparatus,  wire  and  fencing.  Rooting  material,  plumbing  supplies 
aud  in  fact,  everything  needed  on  the  farm,  in  the  home  or  in  the  work  shop. 

The  list  of  articles  shown  above  is  only  a  few  of  the  many  contained  in  th  is 
catalog.  The  prices  give  you  an  idea  of  what  you  can  save  by  sending  your 
orders  to  us.  Our  stock  is  au  ever  changing  one. 

Read  carefully  the  instructions  contained  in  the  paragraph  to  your  right, 
it  shows  you  how  best  to  secure  tho  information  you  need  regarding  all  of 
these  articles  wo  are  advertising  for  sale.  Our  catalog  is  sent  you  absolutely 
free  and  prepaid. 


A  1  vJVJ  UIIU  |/l  O . 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


COMPLETE  DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  WRITE  US 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,  including  your  post  office  box  or  R.  P.  D.  Tell  us  whore  you 
saw  this  advertisement.  Also  toll  us  by  numbers  which  of  tho  items  shown  in  this  advertisement 
interest  you  tho  most.  If  you  use  these  numbers  in  writing  us  wo  will  know  exactly  what  you  want 
and  will  give  you  much  valuable  information.  For  instance:  You  will  notice  that  each  of  the  par* 
agraphs  are  numbered.  Wire  is  No.  17,  Rugs,  No.  21;  Steel  Rooting,  No.  16:  Bath  Tubs,  No.  18,  eto. 
Wo  will  suppose,  for  example,  that  you  want  to  know  more  about  just  these  four  Items.  You 
would  address  us  as  follows: 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35th  and.  Iron  Streets,  Chicago. 

Send  me  Information  regarding  Items  Nos.  17,  31,  15  and 
IS.  Jllso  send  me  your  catalog. 

My  name  is~ . .  My  post  office  address  is..........  I  sauf 

your  ad  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

P.  8.-JTJST  A  POSTAL  OAKD  WILL  DO  THE  WORK. 


f 


Busy 


Peach  Tree  Scene  in  Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Berlin,  Md.  Over  a  Million  Trees  in  this  Field. 


APPLE  AND  PEACH  TREES 

PLANTING  apple  and  peach  trees  is  not  like  sowing  a  field  to  grass.  Once  done,  it  is  done  foi  many 
r  years.  It  cannot  be  changed  at  will.  When  you  plant  an  orchard,  do  it  as  though  it  were  the  only  one 

you  should  ever  set  out.  Plant  the  strongest,  healthiest,  shapeliest,  best  rooted  trees  you  can  procure  I  you 

plant  but  a  single  tree  or  a  dozen  trees,  do  it  the  same  way.  Remember  you  are  not  planting  for  your  day  only. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries  are  growing  apple  and  peach  tree  stock  for  people  who  want  to  make  no  mistake. 
For  spring  of  1907  planting  an  immense  stock  is  ready-over  100  varieties  of  apples,  all  seasons.  Nine  ripen- 

ings  of  peaches,  a  long,  choice  list. 


Select  Apple  List 

Wc  recommend  the  Baldwin,  of  which 
we  have  a  superb  stock,  as  being  a  profitable 
variety. 

You  ;  locality  should  have  much  to  do  with 
the  kind  you  plant.  We  shall  be  glad  to  aid 
you.  The  following  varieties  well  deserve 
your  consideration: 

Grimes’  Golden,  Jonathan, 

M.  B.  Twig,  Winter  Banana, 

Stay  mans,  Wealthy,  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  York  Imperial, 
Wagener,  Red  Astrachan, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Early 
Ripe,  Williams’  Early  Red. 


Be  Sure  of  Peach 
Varieties 

Be  sure  you  select  right  kinds;  be  sure 
you  get  the  kind  you  select.  Everybody 
should  plant  some  of  the  great  Ray  market 
peach.  A  choice  fruit,  showy,  never  failed 
to  bear  in  19  years  since  introduction. 

These  are  some  of  the  other  varieties  that 
you  make  no  mistake  in  choosing: 

Elberta,  Chairs,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Carman,  Reeves, 
Crawford,  Hieley,  Old 
Mixon,  Frances,  Globe, 
Garfield,  Salway,  White 
Heath  Cling. 


Man  Anions  Apple  Trees. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 


We  grow  other  fruits.  Strawberries  are  a 

big  thing  at  Harrison’s.  There  will  be  busy  times 
in  our  great  beds  this  spring. 

We  urge  you  to  try  the  Ekey.  An  excellent  fruit, 
flesh  red  throughout,  firm  and  very  handsome  when 
ripe.  Rich  crimson  color.  Plants  strong. 

Whatever  your  choice,  we  have  them  and  we  send 
them  out  with  great  clumps  of  roots  that  insure  quick 
growth  from  the  first. 

Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Grapes  and  Asparagus. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  order  this  Spring 


Our  tree  stock  is  going  everywhere.  You 
can  tell  the  difference  between  Harrison 
Trees  and  other  trees  at  a  glance.  Don’t 
plant  scrub  trees  of  doubtful  or  unknown 
kinds,  when  the  standard,  thrifty,  guar¬ 
anteed  trees  will  do  so  much  better  and 
cost  but  little  more. 


No  matter  how  small.  It  will  show  you 
Writo  for  1907  Catalogue  for  all  Particulars. 


There  are  over  one  thousand  acres  in  the  Harrison 
Nurseries. 

Superior  methods  of  propagation  are  combined 
with  a  favored  climate  to  produce  the  best. 

No  matter  how  far  away  you  may  be  located,  it 
makes  no  difference  about  your  getting  our  stock. 

The  catalogue  is  our  salesman.  No  buyer  has 
any  advantage  over  any  other. 

We  guarantee  absolutely  safe  arrival  of  all 
stock. 

the  quality  of  Harrison  Nursery  stock. 


Harrison  Forces  Budding  and  Pruning  Peach  Trees.  G.  A.  Harrison  to  the  Right  in  Front. 
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GREATER  CORN  YIELDS. 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Our  Heritage  of  Types. 

I  lie  corn  breeder  lias  two  problems  be¬ 
fore  him;  to  lii u  1  the  variety  already  best 
adapted  to  bis  needs,  end  then  to  work 
towards  its  improvement.  In  localities 
where  there  arc  good  varieties  already 
adjusted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  one 
of  these  adapted  strains,  The  corn 
plant  is  particularly  sensitive  to  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  There  are  varieties  which  pro¬ 
duce  excellent  yields  ott  certain  fertile 
soils,  which  show  up  to  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  when  placed  upon  infertile  soils  ill 
comparison  with  a  ,‘pr)n,r  land”  corn 
which  has  heCoule  adapted  to  its  condi¬ 
tions.  This  variety  in  turn  may  he  Ut¬ 
terly  worthless  when  changed  to  the  more 
fertile  soil.  It  is  not  an  inexorable  rule, 
however,  that  no  improved  varieties 
should  be  brought  into  new  localities,  in 
spite  of  what  is  often  advised.  If  there 
is  no  variety  now  being  grown  in  your 
locality  which  is  at  all  up  to  your  re¬ 
quirements  try  to  find  an  improved  vari¬ 
ety  that  has  been  produced  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  and  climate  similar  to  your 
own.  But  do  not  expect  this  corn  to 
continue  to  produce  the  yields  upon  your 
farm  that  it  has  given  under  the  care  of 
the  originator.  There  will  be  a  degenera¬ 
tion  in  yielding  power  proportional  to  the 
dissimilarity  of  conditions,  in  spite  of  all 
you  can  do,  until  the  variety  adjusts  itself 
to  its  new  home.  Then  with  care  in  cul¬ 
ture  and  seed  selection  you  may  expect 
gradually  to  improve  tlie  strain.  Many 
growers  have  imported  fine  seed  corn 
from  a  distance,  and  have  had  fair  yields 
the  first  year,  only  to  find  the  next  season 
that  it  fell  below  the  standard  of  the  vari-" 
ety  that  had  been  previously  used.  This 
has  been  a  disappointment,  but  it  is  only 
what  should  have  been  expected.  No 
corn  that  has  given  reasonable  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  a  long  term  of  years  should  be 
discarded  for  a  variety  of  which  you  per¬ 
sonally  know  nothing ;  .rather  go  to  work 
with  the  best  methods  of  corn  selection 
and  endeavor  to  make  your  variety  as 
worthily  prominent  in  name  as  have 
done  a  number  of  well-known  corn  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  past.  But  if  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  changing  your  seed,  then 
give  the  new  variety  a  fair  trial  for  at 
least  three  years,  with  every  necessary  at¬ 
tention  to  the  best  methods  for  its  culture 
and  improvement. 

FT. TNT  AND  DENT  VARIETIES. — 

I  n  New  England  we  Have  many  varieties 
of  flint  corn,  some  of  which  have  been 
grown  for  two  hundred  years  upon  the 
same  farm.  In  late  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  crowd  out  these  old  vari¬ 
eties  to  give  place  to  the  improved  vari¬ 
eties  of  dent  corn.  This  is  an  unwise  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  dent  and  the  flint  varieties 
fill  different  spheres  of  usefulness  and 
there  is  room  for  both.  Tn  many  parts  of 
New  England  it  is  impossible  to  ripen  the 
large-cared  dent  varieties,  and  therefore 
seed  must  always  be  brought  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  This  leaves  us  no  chance  to  im¬ 
prove  the  variety  by  means  of  selection. 


DENT  AND  INTERMEDIATE  TYPES.  Fig.  101. 


-rrrji’Tacrmrry.-t ni, 


TYPES  Up  TOEHPEVELQPED  S!  RAINS,  1'iu,  m. 


We  call,  of  course,  develop  an  earlier 
corn  in  some  of  the  varieties,  but  early 
corn  is  antagonistic  to  large  yields,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  single-eared  varieties,  Flint 
corn  has  been  discriminated  against  on 
account  of  its  small  ears.  This  is  an 
error  which  lias  largely  been  brought 
about  by  the  so-called  schools  of  corn 
judging,  which  base  their  judgment  upon 
the  handsome  type  of  single  ear  with  no 
knowledge  as  to  its  productive  efficiency. 

The  ear  of  Longfellow  shown  in  big.  too, 

(ear  No.  2)  came  from  a  breeding  plot 
row  which  last  year  produced  at  the  rate 
of  87  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre; 
which  was  a  much  higher  yield  than  that 
of  the  large  eared  strain  of  dent,  shown 
in  Fig.  102  (car  No.  1).  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  stalk  of  the 
flint  corn  produced  two  cars  and  some  of 
them  three  ears,  while  each  plant  of  the 
dent  variety  produced  only  one  ear.  1  he 
standard  that  should  be  established  is  to 
make  the  plant  the  unit  of  comparison 
and  of  selection.  When  this  is  done  we 
will  in  most  cases  be  comparing  two  and 
three  ears  of  flint  corn  In  competition 
with  the  single  show  ears  of  dent,  and 
the  flint  var'eties  will  be  given  their 
proper  value.  A  second  point  of  interest 
is  that  two  ears  of  flint  corn  grown  on  a 
single  plant  may  produce  a  pound  of 
corn,  and  still  mature  but  very  little  later 
than  the  stalks  with  single  ears,  while  a 
variety  of  dent  corn  which  produces  one 
pound  cars  will  mature  in  very  few  places 
in  the  average  New  England  season. 

The  feeding  value  of  flint  corn  is  also 
higher  than  that  of  dent  corn,  while  the 
experiments  in  progress  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in¬ 
dicate  a  great  possibility  of  its  further 
increase.  For  example  the  mother  ear 
from  which  the  Longfellow  car  shown  in 
Fig.  too  (ear  No.  2)  was  grown,  had  a 
protein  content  of  over  14  per  cent  when 
calculated  to  absolutely  dry  corn  ;  Ibis  is 
a  higher  percentage  of  protein  than  is 
found  in  average  wheat,  while  it  is 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  mother 
of  the  dent  ear  shown  in  Fig.  102,  (ear 
No.  1.) 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  thought  from 
this  argument  that  I  believe  that  flint 
varieties  should  supplant  dent  varieties. 
Each  kind  has  its  place.  I  bo  dent  vari¬ 
eties  are  pre-eminently  the  silage  corns, 
with  their  12  to  16  foot  stalks  and  general 
large  total  yield  of  nutrients.  Our  data 
thus  far  indicate  that  the  great  trouble 
with  these  varieties  will  be  in  the  fact 
that  the  seed  will  have  to  be  often  changed 
through  non-maturity  of  the  crop.  No 
increased  yields  can  then  be  obtained  from 
a  more  complete  adaptation  to  climatic 
conditions.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
best  results  will  come  from  those  varieties  - 
that  are  so  selected  that  the  average  of 
the  crop  will  be  in  the  “dough”  stage  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Some  corn  can 
then  he  selected  for  seed  in  the  field, 
which  will  be  slightly  more  mature  and 
which  with  proper  cr.rc  in  drying  will  ger¬ 
minate  perfectly  the  next  Spring. 

THE  DIFFERENT  TYPES.— There 
are  oq]y  three  types  of  flint  corn,  as  are 

shown  above  in  Fig,  loo.  These  types  are^ 
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the  long  eight-rowed  type,  the  short  eight-rowed  type 
and  the  li-rowed  type.  I  here  are  many  variations  in 
color  and  shape  of  ears  of  each  of  these  types.  This 
fact  has  brought  out  a  great  list  of  names,  but  the  im¬ 
portant  characters  of  the  corns  are  the  same.  The 
short  eight-rowed  Early  Canada  strains  are  probably  the 
earliest  types  of  flint  corn,  and  will  mature  the  farthest 
north.  On  fertile  soils  the  plants  often  produce  two  and 
ihree  ears  apiece,  which  makes  the  productiveness  much 
higher  than  the  size  of  the  ear  would  lead  one  to  sus¬ 
pect.  Another  point  to  be  remembered  in  judging  the 
value  of  these  varieties  is' the  fact  that  fully  one-third 
more  of  their  plants  will  be  supported  on  the  average 
soil  than  can  be  grown  of  the  large  dent  corns.  The  12- 
rowed  types  (Fig.  100,  ear  1)  have  not  been  developed 
to  a  very  high  degree,  but  give  great  promise  of  future 
possibilities.  They  are  quite  variable,  and  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  “fixing”  desirable  high-yielding 
strains. 

In  Fig.  100,  the  first  two  ears  are  the  eight-rowed 
types  of  corn,  which  arc  intermediate  between  the  dent 
corns  and  the  dint  corns.  These  show  a  slight  dented 
crown  with  some  floury  crown  starch,  but  in  other 
characteristics  resemble  the  eight-rowed  flint  corns.  They 
arc  fair  yielders,  but  have  developed  several  bad  char¬ 
acters,  and  are  hard  to  fix  to  a  marketable  type.  The 
extremely  large  kernels  dry  out  slowly,  and  the  large 
tough  shank  makes  slow  work  of  husking.  Ears'  3  and 
4  in  big.  101  are  the  northern  and  hilly  upland  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  dent  corns.  There  are  a  number  of 
these  varieties,  with  dent  characters  in  all  but  the 
flinty  appearance  of  the  seed.  They  are  not  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  can  be  depended  upon  to  mature  in  shorter 
seasons  than  any  of  the  large  southern  dents.  These 
cars  are  relatively  high  in  feeding  value,  and  there  arc 
here  prospects  of  developing  excellent  strains  partic¬ 
ularly  adapted  to  mature  in  northern  latitudes  or  high 
altitudes.  Personally,  I  believe  that  varieties  should  he 
isolated  which  produce  a  large  number  of  two-ear  stalks 
with  rather  small  -cars,  instead  of  trying  to  develop  the 
size  of  the  ear.  An  increased  size  of  ear  will  certainly 
make  a  later  maturing  variety.  Tn  b'ig.  102  are  shown 
types  of  the  improved  dents.  The  largest  ear  weighs 
20  ounces  dry,  and  even  the  exceptional  length  of  sea¬ 
son  of  1906  matured  but  few  ears  even  in  southern 
Connecticut.  E.  M.  east. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


SOME  JUICY  CRAPE  NOTES. 

Some  advise  pruning  grapes  in  the  Fall;  others  say  by 
pruning  in  the  Spring  buds  will  not  open  so  soon  and  avoid 
a  late  frost.  What  is  your  advice?  .  N.  p.  y. 

OrosBville,  III. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  grapes  Mr.  Ilartman 
has  from  which  he  got  an  average  of  eight  cents  a  pound. 

Decatur,  Ind.  d.  g.  m.  t. 

I  read  Mr.  Hartman’s  articles  on  grape  pruning  with 
great  Interest,  and  found  that  lie  agreed  with  the  usual 
practice  here,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  an  amateur  might 
go  badly  astray  without  a  little  further  advice  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  a  commonly  accepted  view  here  that  large  long- 
jointed  canes  are  comparatively  unfruitful.  The  best  canes 
to  leave  for  fruit  are  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  and 
have  buds  two  or  three  inches  apart.  The  lower  branches 
are  left,  with  six  to  eight  buds,  and  the  upper  with  from 
10  to  12,  leaving  a  vine  from  30  to  50  buds,  according  to  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  vine.  Of  course,  no  two  vines  are 
alike,  and  often  one  cannot  find  the  ideal  canes,  but  our 
aim  is  to  come  as  near  to  it  ns  possible  and  the  tendency 
is  to  leave  rather  weak  canes  in  preference  to  large  long- 
jointed  ones.  The  Summer  pruning  Mr.  Ilartman  recom¬ 
mends  is  seldom  if  ever  practiced  here  largely,  on  account  of 
lack  of  time,  I  think,  but  all  suckers  and  branches  below 
the  lower  bearing  branches,  are  pulled  off  two  or  three  times 
In  vineyards  having  good  care.  There  are  one  or  two  ob¬ 
jections  to  Winter  pruning,  but  here  they  seldom  outweigh 
the  advantage  of  getting  the  job  out  of  the  way.  They  are 
that  when  branches  are  frozen  they  break  very  easily  and 
one  needs  to  use  considerable  care  not  to  have  the  vine  with 
loo  few  buds  and  that  severe  cold  weather  may  injure  a 
branch  which  one  has  left  for  fruit.  If  I  had  less  than  a 
thousand  vines  1  would  trim  in  March,  as  it  is,  T  trim  when 
it  is  not  too  cold  and  the  snow  is  not  too  deep.  I  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Hartman  tell  us  how  many  vines,  of  what 
varieties,  on  what  kind  of  soil  he  has,  and  how  they  were 
fertilized.  I  would  also  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  ever  experimented  with  different  kinds  and  amounts  of 
fertilizers.  Very  little  fertilizer  is  used  here,  and  then  not 
in  a  way  tp  give  comparative  results.  I’rof.  Taft  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  at  a  farmers’  Institute  re¬ 
cently  recommended  200  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  200 
pounds  ground-bone  per  acre,  but  I  think  it  was  on  general 
principles  and  not  on  experiment.  Nitrogen  is  supposed  to 
produce  long-jointed,  large,  unfruitful  canes.  The  best 
vineyard  in  this  neighborhood  produced  in  1900.  19,000 
eight-pound  baskets  of  Concords  on  1 1  acres,  netting  prob- 
nbly  about  $1,700.  As  to  quality  of  grapes,  we  have  heavy 
land  some  five  miles  south  of  us,  and  I  have  never  tasted 
grapes  from  that  kind  of  land  that  would  begin  to  compare 
in  quality  with  those  raised  on  our  sand.  o.  p.  seward. 

Michigan. 

In  regard  to  several  queries  as  to  the  varieties  of 
(grapes  I  grow  and  the  number  of  vines  T  have,  readers 
may  remember  from  “Seven  Years  on  Our  Truck 
Farm”  that  my  work  largely  consists  of  growing  vege¬ 
tables  and  small  fruits  -for  a  home  market,  and  that 
grapes  are  simply  an  adjunct  of  the  business,  hence  are 
grown  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  the  larger 
part  of  them  have  been  a  recent  addition.  This  being 


the  case  T  may  remark  incidentally  that  my  knowledge 
of  this  fruit  is  based  on  close  observation  and  study, 
rather  than  extensive  experience.  I  have  1,300  vines, 
planted  8x8  feet.  One  hundred  of  these,  all  Concords, 
were  planted  10  years  ago.  The  other  1,200  were 
planted  in  the  Spring  of  1904,  and  bore  their  “baby” 
crop  last  Summer.  These  consist  of  500  Concords,  200 
Moore’s  Early,  200  Moore’s  Diamond,  150  Niagara  and 
150  Brighton.  Of  the  3,000  pounds  of  grapes  sold  last 
year  nearly  two-thirds  were  Concords,  the  remainder 


SMITH  CIDER  AND  BELLFLOWER  APPLES.  Fig.  103. 

largely  consisting  of  Moore’s  Diamond  and  Niagara. 
There  were  perhaps  200  pounds  Moore’s  Early  and  less 
than  100  pounds  Brighton.  All  promise  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory  except  Brighton.  These  are  superb  in 
quality,  but  the  vines  are  extremely  uneven  in  vigor, 
and  being  a  red  grape  it  shows  a  tendency  to  be  uncer¬ 
tain  in  coloring  properly  in  my  soil.  Moore’s  Early  and 
Moore’s  Diamond,  on  account  of  their  extreme  earli¬ 
ness,  give  special  promise  as  money-makers.  Moore’s 
Diamond  is  exceptionally  promising.  Its  only  fault 
that  I  have,  discovered  is  the  difficulty  of  readily  deter¬ 
mining  from  appearance  when  it  is  fully  ripe.  Concord 
and  Niagara  arc  “old  reliables”  and  need  no  comment. 

My  vineyards  are  located  on  a  western  and  a  north¬ 
western  slope.  The  soil  consists  of  -well  drained, 
gravelly,  sandy  loam  of  scant  natural  fertility.  Just  a 
few  words  here  with  regard  to  preparing  grapes  for 
market.  Fruit  may  be  first  class  in  every  respect,  and 
yet  make  a  very  poor  showing,  because  of  carelessness 
in  handling  and  thus  destroying  the  delicate  bloom,  or 
the  just  as  inexcusable  carelessness  in  failing  to  remove 
all  imperfect  berries  or  anything  that  may  detract  from 
the  very  best  appearance.  s 

In  respect  to  Mr.  Seward’s  statement  that  “the  best 
canes  to  leave  for  fruit  are  about  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil,”  I  wish  to  suggest,  with  all  due  regard  for  the 
common  practice  of  a  successful  grape  growing  dis¬ 
trict,  that  possibly  they  arc  succeeding  in  spite  of,  rather 
than  because  of  such  a  practice.  Now,  a  shoot  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil — one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter — 
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THE  GENUINE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET.  Fig.  194. 

is  very  much  below  the  average  size  and  vigor  of  the 
shoots  of  a  fairly  vigorous  vine.  When  we  consider  the 
comparatively  local  character  of  circulation  in  all  vege¬ 
table  life,  does  it  not  appear  that  by  such  practice  we 
depend  on  the  weakest  instead  of  the  strongest  points 
of  the  vine  to  produce  the  crop?  The  weaker  vines 
may  set  more  clusters,  just  as  any  fruit  tree  in  the  last 
stages  of  failure  usually  produces  an  abundance  of 
bloom — nature’s  last  strenuous  effort  for  reproduction 
—but  will  the  clusters  be  as  large  and  fine?  There 


appears  to  be  another  serious  objection  to  the  practice. 
I  find  by  actual  measurement  (and  by  the  way,  certain 
varieties  differ  widely  in  this  respect)  that  in  Concords 
the  joints  of  healthy  vines  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter 
average  about  four  inches  'apart,  while  joints  on 
healthy  vines  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  I  think  about  the  ideal  size,  are  six  inches  apart; 
thus  the  larger  vine  gives  a  much  greater  spread  for 
vines  and  fruits.  I  am  not  speaking  in  favor  of  long- 
jointed  vines,  but  in  favor  of  larger  vines  with  length 
of  joint  in  proportion  to  their  size.  This,  aside  from 
spreading  the  fruit  for  the  desirable  effects  of  free  air 
circulation  and  sunshine,  gives  us  the  best  possible 
chance  to  secure  the  vigorous,  solid,  healthy,  well-rip¬ 
ened  and  short-jointed  growth  we  so  much  desire  for 
otir  next  year’s  renewal  canes.  When  grown  in  this 
manner  I  think  we  can  use  the  most  vigorous  canes  to 
advantage,  even  when  one-half  inch  or  more  in  diam¬ 
eter,,  by  making  one  bud  spurs  of  their  well-developed 
secondaries.  Then,  too,  is  not  the  occasional  loss  of 
canes  from  severe  cold,  when  Fall  pruned,  directly  due 
to  this  selection  of  weak  canes?  I  cannot  see  how  Fall 
pruning  cap  possibly  influence  the  liability  to  winter¬ 
kill  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  weak  canes  are  liable 
to  injury  whether  the  vine  is  pruned  or  not.  < 

As  to  the  claim  advanced  by  some  that  early  pruning 
forces  early  growth,  I  think  we  need  the  opinion  of 
some  one  who  has  made  definite  experiments  along  this 
line,  and  who  has  been  careful  not  to  mix  cause  and 
effect.  I  have  noticed  that  an  unpruned  vine,  missed 
from  lying  on  the  ground  hidden  in  the  snow,  buds 
much  earlier  than  a  pruned  vine  on  the  trellis,  and 
from  that  observation  the  argument  might  be  reversed, 
but  I  think  the  true  cause  for  the  early  budding  was 
the  warm,  sheltered  position  of  the  vine  on  the  ground. 
Also  I  have  observed  that  the  small  branches  bud  earlier 
than  the  larger  ones.  It  is  probably  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  temperature.  Of  course  pruning  is  not  the 
whole  story  of  growing  either  fine  grapes  or  healthy 
canes.  Cultural  methods  and  fertilization  are  just  as 
important,  and  these  need  to  be  adapted  to  local  con¬ 
ditions.  On  my  soil,  1  use,  and  I  think  to  good  advan¬ 
tage,  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  annually,  of  the  high-grade 
fertilizers  I  use  in  my  trucking  operations,  analyzing 
about  four  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent  available 
phosphoric  acid,  and  10  per  cent  potash.  This  is  ap¬ 
plied  broadcast  before  first  cultivation  early  in  the 
Spring.  A  little  more  than  half  of  the  nitrogen  is  de¬ 
rived  from  nitrate  of  soda,  which  forces  a  vigorous 
growth  earlv  in  the  season,  gradually  subsiding  as  the 
ripening  period  approaches.  On  rich  soils  such  lavish 
use  of  fertilizers  would  be  wasteful  and  perhaps  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  crop.  T  would  be  cautious  about  using  the 
200  pounds  of  ground  hone  per  acre,  as  suggested,  on 
land  that  naturally  produces  a  strong  growth  of  vine. 
In  such  a  case  I  would  prefer  14  per  cent  acidulated 
rock.  The  muriate  of  potash  would  be  all  right,  though 
I  should  prefer  sulphate  of  potash.  * 

Speaking  of  soils,  while  grapes  may  be  profitably 
grown  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  where  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  choice,  the  best  quality  of  fruit  can  al¬ 
ways  be  grown  on  soils  of  a  somewhat  sandy  compo¬ 
sition.  I  begin  cultivation  early  in  the  Spring  without 
plowing  and  keep  it  up  till  .some  time  in  June,  after 
which  wecd.'v  mostly  crab  grass,  are  allowed  to  occupy 
the  surface  and  arc  kept  cropped  close  by  mowing 
twice.  This  method  has  given  me  finely  colored  fruit, 
well-ripened  wood,  surface  protection  for  Winter  and 
some  humus  forming  material  for  the  soil. 

Pennsylvania.  D.  l.  hartman. 


A  HANDY  GASOLINE  ENGINE . 

f  am  using  an  Olds  4^2  horse-power  engine;  after  I 
had  decided  to  buy  an  engine  I  went  out  for  business 
and  inspection,  stating  what  I  expect  to  do  with  it. 
I  want  it  to  drive  a  No.  18  Ohio  cutting  box  and  elevate 
the  silage  in  a  24-foot  silo.  According  to  the  agent 
that  would  be  a  small  matter,  (lots  of  power  to  spare, 
he  says).  I  took  the  machine  home,  mounted  it  on 
2x6  oak  scantlings  in  the  form  of  a  stoneboat  (where  it 
is  yet),  then  went  to  work.  The  engine  did  fairly 
well,  but  had  no  power  to  spare.  Then  I  tried  it  on  my 
apple  grinder;  there  it  was  easy.  Next  1  borrowed  a 
feed  grinder  from  a  neighbor,  thinking  of  buying  it,  but 
this  was  too  slow  work  for  me.  Then  I  bought  a  circular 
saw  and  there  alone  the  engine  is  worth  its  money,  al¬ 
though  not  enough  power,  but  as  I  do  not  make  a 
business  of  going  out  it  does  fairly  well.  This  will 
explain  what  a  man  needs  on  his  farm.  T  was  tempted 
to  write  to  you  last  Fall  when  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
the  different  opinions  in  your  paper.  A.  C.  E. 


Many  readers  come  forward  to  say  (hey  have  caught 
the  “  Alfalfa  fever.”  It  is  a  good  disease  which  we  en¬ 
courage  in  a  mild  form.  After  the  Alfalfa  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  one  of  the  most  useful  things  to  go  with  it  are 
lead  pencil  and  paper.  This  is  not  so  much  to  figure  out 
profits  as  to  show  what  Alfalfa  will  do  when  we  realize 
that  it  is  equal  to  wheat  bran  for  feeding. 
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A  HUMBLE  SELF-SUPPORTING  HOME . 

Wc  began  our  present  home  six  years  ago  with  but 
$100  capital.  Wc  have  II  acres  of  land,  which  cost  us 
$515.  .Six  acres  of  it  wc  use  for  gardening,  and  the 
rest  is  for  pasture.  We  have  had  a  good  living  each 
year,  but  our  income,  of  course,  has  varied  with  the 
season,  market  values,  etc.  This  year  has  been  a  very 
poor  one  but  our  income  has  been  $984. 50,  besides  our 
living.  That  is,  this  sum  does  not  include  the  value 
of  the  milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  meat  and  vegetables 
we  have  used,  and  wc  have  not  scrimped  ourselves. 

When  we  began  I  knew  no  more  about  gardening 
than  the  average  professional  man  who  has  a  small 
garden  in  town  and  works  in  it  mornings  and  even¬ 
ings.  During  our  first  season,  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  the  work  1  intended  to  do,  1  hired  to  an  old 
gardener.  The  work  was  light  enough  so  that  I  stood 
it,  but  my  back  used  to  ache  badly.  After  a  few  weeks, 
though,  1  got  used  to  it  and  did  not  mind  it  at  all.  It 
is  wonderful  what  a  difference  a  few  weeks’  work  in 
the  open  air  will  make  in  a  run-down  city  man  if  he 
has  the  grit  to  tough  it  out  that  long.  Strength  comes 
with  exercise  and  appet  te  with  both.  Mow  such  a  man 
will  eat,  and* eat,  and  dyspepsia  take  wings!  I  he  second 
season  I  intended  hiring  to  the  old  gardener  again,  not 
feeling  qualified  to  run  a  business  of  my  own.  How¬ 
ever,  the  old  m  in  was  so  feeble  that  lie  had  to  give  up 
his  work,  and  in  spite  of  tny  fears  lie  persuaded  me  to 
buy  his  tools,  seeds,  fertilizers,  etc.,  and  go  to  work  for 
myself.  1  had  not  a  dollar  to  pay  down,  as  our  little 
capital  had  all  gone  into  our  land.  The  reputation  I 
had  established  the  first  season,  of  being  a  steady  hard¬ 
working  man  stood  me  in  place  of  cash.  Mr.  Aldrich 
agreed  to  take  my  note  for  everything.  I  he  tools 
cost  me  less  than  $50.  That  much  would  have  bought 
them  all  new.  I  agreed  to  pay  $50  for  10,000  asparagus 
roots,  $15  for  onion  sets,  and  about  as  much  for  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  seeds  1  needed  my  grocer 
furnished  at  wholesale  prices,  plus  10 
per  cent,  and  agreed  to  take  his  pay  in 
vegetables.  Then  T  began. 

I  put  out  about  two  acres  of  garden 
that  season,  and  bought  what  more  1 
needed  to  supply  my  trade  from  a  market 
gardener  about  14  miles  away  and  from 
a  large  produce  firm  in  the  city.  Mere, 
too,  I  was  able  to  buy  on  credit  and  could 
sell  out  and  get  the  money  in  time  to 
pay  my  bills.  Much  of  our  success  has 
been  due  to  my  method  of  marketing  our 
produce.  1  sell  direct  to  the  consumers, 
give  good  measure,  and  aim  never  to 
have  a  dissatisfied  customer. 

Even  in  such  business  as  peddling  vege¬ 
tables  1  have  found  that  advertising  pays. 

I  have  used  regular  display  advertise¬ 
ments  even,  and  find  them  very  advanta¬ 
geous.  I  have  not  only  attracted  custom¬ 
ers  in  town,  but  farmers  come  some  of 
them  10  miles,  and  buy  plants,  cab¬ 
bages,  onions,  etc.,  from  me  every  year. 

Then  to  let  my  customers  know  when  I  was  near  I 
used  to  ring  a  bell.  Now  I  have  a  bugle  and  blow 
regular  army  calls.  Everyone  knows  what  it  means, 
or  if  they  do  not  they  run  to  find  out.  At  first  it  went 
against  the  grain  to  make  such  display  of  myself,  but 
I  put  mv  pride  in  my  pocket  and  went  ahead.  No  one, 
whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having,  thinks  any  the 
less  of  me,  and  I  have  made  many  warm  friends  among 
my  customers.  This  business  requires  that  one  be  a 
good  collector.  I  have  never  refused  credit  to  anyone, 
and  from  this  season’s  business  I  have  less  than  $5  on 
my  books.  It  takes  nerve  to  ask  for  small  accounts 
sometimes,  but  it  has  to  be  done. 

All  our  land  brings  us  two  crops  each  year,  except 
our  asparagus  bed  and  berry  patches.  1  buy  2,000 
very  early  cabbage  plants  each  season.  These  are 
raised  in  the  greenhouse  and  carefully  hardened  off. 
I  set  them  out  just  as  early  as  I  can  work  the  ground. 
About  the  same  time  I  sow  early  radishes,  turnips, 
beets,  onions,  etc.,  and  set  out  several  bushels  of  small 
sets  for  early  bunching  onions.  It  is  the  early  produce 
that  pays  best.  I  afterwards  set  out  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
cauliflower,  and  pepper  plants  upon  tin’s  same  ground. 
Among  my  early  cabbages  I  plant  late  sweet  corn. 
I  begin  to  sow  peas  as  soon  as  I  can  run  the  drill, 
and  raise  cabbages,  etc.,  between  every  other  row.  In 
my  early  sweet  corn  patch  I  plant  my  squash,  pump¬ 
kins  and  other  vines. 

Now,  after  five  years  of  gardening,  my  land  has  been 
built  up  so  that  it  produces  more  than  it  ever  has 
before.  T  use  barnyard  manure  and  the  very  best  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  T  can  buy.  The  best  is  the  cheapest. 
The  pea  vine  roots,  I  think,  help  the  land.  My  clay 
land  I  have  loosened  up  with  coarse  strawy  manure. 
The  low  wet  places,  lime,  drainage  and  careful  culti¬ 
vation  have  much  improved.  We  raise  everything  that 
can  be  raised  in  southern  Michigan,  but  we  have 
learned  what  pays  best  and  plant  accordingly.  Accord¬ 


ing  to  the  work  and  expense  involved,  cabbages  and 
onions  pay  best.  Wc  sell  large  quantities  of  peas  and 
berries,  but  such  crops  require  much  help.  As  to  our 
expenses  in  running  our  garden,  this  year  they  have 
been  about  $100  for  help  and  $25  for  seeds  and  plants. 
Wc  raise  most  of  our  plants  in  large  hotbeds,  and  also 
save  many  seeds  and  plants.  We  have  paid  about  $10 
for  commercial  fertilizers.  We  keep  three  cows,  one 
horse,  pigs,  and  a  large  flock  of  hens.  These  last,  of 
course,  we  have  to  keep  in  a  park,  but  they  lay  well  and 
pay  a  handsome  profit.  They  and  the  pigs  cat  many 
of  the  vegetables  that  otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 
To  sum  it  all  up;  wc  have  had  a  home  and  a  better 
living  than  anyone  can  get  in  ihe  city  for  $1,200  a  year. 
Our  children  have  been  healthy  and  happy,  and  arc 
getting  along  in  their  studies  as  well  as,  better  I  think, 
than  those  who  attend  the  city  schools.  Our  social 
advantages  have  not  been  so  good  in  some  ways,  but 
we  have  genuine  neighbors — something  comparatively 
unknown  in  the  city.  Some  may  say  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  home  now  as  wc  got  ours.  Prices  are  higher, 
I  admit,  but  one  can  easily  buy  land,  in  any  locality  1 
know  of,  bv  paying  a  small  sum  down.  I  hen  if  lie  is 
willing  to  work  hard  and  mix  brains  with  his  muscle 
any  family  can  do  as  well. as  wc  have  done.  Wc  are 
not  out  of  debt  upon  our  land  yet,  having  put  our 
money  into  improvements,  but  our  prospects  are  good, 
and  I  wish  more  who  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
in  the  cities  could  try  our  plan.  w.  G.  M. 

Michigan.  _ _ 

HINTS  ON  GROWING  HORSERADISH. 

The  writer  wishes  to  try  growing  horseradish  for  the 
market.  I  would  like  U>  know  what  soils  are  post  suited  to 
a  profitable  growth.  Most  of  my  land  Is  heavy  loam;  about 
no  feet  to  water.  I  have  some  white  sand  about  six  to  1<> 
I'eet  to  the  water:  which  of  the  two  Is  better?  Also,  what 
are  the  best  methods  of  making  it  grow  a  straight  large 
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root,  and  best  method  of  manuring  and  preparing  ground 
for  planting?  b.  h.  s. 

Calverton.  N.  Y. 

In  well-conducted  market  gardens  the  horseradish  is 
a  very  important  crop.  It  can  be  marketed  at  a  time 
when  the  other  crops  are  out  of  the  way;  thus  it 
lengthens  the  season  for  the  gardener  at  a  time  when 
things  are  generally  quiet.  It  usually  sells  well  in  our 
large  markets,  where  there  is  always  sufficient  demand 
to  class  it  as  a  paying  crop.  It  delights  in  deep  moist' 
soil,  and  on  cold  black  ground  where  the  cultivation  of 
other  vegetables  is  quite  difficult  the  horseradish  will 
sometimes  grow  to  perfection.  It  requires  but  little 
cultivation  when  established.  It  makes  large  tops  of 
luxuriant  growth,  keeping  the  ground  well  shaded  and 
to  some  extent  is  self-protected  against  weeds  and 
grass.  It  is  grown  from  sets  or  pieces  of  small  roots 
cut  in  length  varying  from  four  to  six  inches;  the  top 
end  should  be  cut  on  the  slant,  and  the  lower  end 
square.  The  top  is  so  cut  to  prevent  the  water  from 
settling  in  the  center  of  the  root,  thus  preventing  rot 
and  decav.  The  ground  should  be  manured  and  well 
plowed  and  harrowed.  'I  he  rows  may  be  placed  three 
feet  apart.  The  roots  are  then  planted  about  15  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  rbots  are  sometimes  set  with  a 
long  steel  dibber;  a  small  crowbar,  however,  is  to  be 
preferred.  With  this  the  holes  are  easily  made,  and  the 
sets  planted  in  the  holes  with  the  square  cut  end  down. 
Firm  the  soil  on  top  of  the  roots,  which  should  be  just 
below  the  surface.  The  soil  should  be  cultivated  reg¬ 
ularly  until  the  tops  have  made  sufficient  growth  to 
shade  the  ground,  when  it  will  then  to  some  extent  ex¬ 
clude  the  growth  of  weeds  and  grass.  Horseradish 
may  be  planted  any  time  in  Spring  and  early  Summer, 
and  it  is  frequently  grown  as  a  second  crop  with  cab¬ 
bage  or  other  strong  growing  vegetables.  Most  of  its 
growth  is  made  in  Autumn,  during  the  cool  moist 
weather.  The  crop  is  usually  dug  late  in  the  Fall,  but 
like  the  parsnip,  its  flavor  is  greatly  improved  by  al* 


lowing  it  to  freeze  during  the  Winter.  For  Winter  use 
it  should  be  trenched  or  placed  in  the  root  cellar  where 
it  is  easy  of  access.  The  small  roots  arc  used  for  cut¬ 
tings.  When  these  are  removed  from  the  large  or 
salable  size  roots,  they  arc  cut,  in  the  proper  length, 
tied  together  in  bundles,  placed  in  sand  in  the  cellar  or 
buried  in  the  ground  until  wanted  for  planting  in 
Spring.  The  new  Bohemian  horseradish  is  said  to  be 
a  great  improvement  and  a  more  rapid  grower  than  our 
native  kinds,  yielding  one-third  more  per  acre  without 
extra  care  or  treatment.  t.  m.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

MAKING  TREES  BEAR  ANNUALLY. 

It  is  much  easier  to  start  the  young  tree  in  the  right 
course,  and  keep  it  bearing  annually,  than  to  break  up 
the  habit  of  biennial  bearing.  I  he  generally  accepted 
theory  is  this;  The  bearing  of  fruit  is  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  vitality  of  a  tree.  The  young  tree  sets  only  a 
few  fruit  spurs  the  first  year  or  two,  and  it  is  able 
to  mature  this  small  quantity  of  fruit  and  grow  a  few 
more  spurs  for  next  year’s  crop.  As  long  as  the  tree 
has  sufficient  nourishment  and  moisture  to  carry  on 
both,  operations  at  the  same  time,  it  will  bear  every 
year.  As  soon  as  it  has  not  sufficient  energy  for  both, 
it  will  devote  all  its  energy  to  ripening  its  fruit,  and 
then  takes  the  next  season  to  grow  a  crop  of  buds. 

1  succeeded  in  carrying  a  young  orchard  to  its  thir¬ 
tieth  year,  with  fair  annual  crops  after  the  tenth  year 
by  careful  fertilization,  and  by  pruning  out  a  large 
number  of  the  oldest  fruit  spurs  each  year.  I  watched 
the  growth  of  the  trees  closely  and  applied  sufficient 
barnyard  manure  to  secure  at  least  eight  inches  of  new 
growth  all  over  the  tree  each  year;  then  just  before 
the  Spring  rains  came  early  in  .April  I  applied  annually 
<>no  pounds  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  that  analyzed  six 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  14  per  cent  of  potash. 

Five  years  ago  wc  had  a  long  dry  spell 
early  in  the  season.  The  trees  failed  to 
set  the  proper  number  of  spurs,  and  since 
then  they  have  not  been  so  regular.  I 
have  not  yet  fully  succeeded  in  getting 
my  trees  back  to  regular  annual  hearing, 
but  I  hope  to  do  so  in  another  year.  We 
are  trimming  out  the  fruit-bearing  wood 
very  close  this  Winter  and  shall  give 
them  the  best  of  care  in  the  way  of  fer¬ 
tilization  and  spraying  next  Summer.  I 
would  encourage  wood  growth  either  by 
cultivation  or  the  application  of  nitrogen¬ 
ous  manure,  or  both,  as  conditions  may 
require;  then  give  a  liberal  dressing  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  to  enable  the 
tree  to  mature  its  fruit,  and  in  addition 
to  this  thin  out  the  oldest  bearing 
branches.  If  the  trees  still  set  a  large  crop 
of  fruit,  pick  off  three-fourths  or  four- 
fifths  of  it  about  July.  This  ought  to 
give  the  trees  a  chance  to  take  care  of 
both  fruit  and  fruit  buds.  If  this  system 
is  carefully  followed  for  two  or  three  years 
1  believe  the  trees  can  be  brought  to  regular  annual 
bearing,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  bear  annually  as 
long  as  they  are  properly  cared  for.  It  is  understood 
that  proper  care  always  includes  careful  systematic 
spraying  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  all  through  the 
season.  gabriel*  hiester. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

INCREASING  DEMAND  FOR  GOOD  APPLES. 

It  seems  to  me,  judging  from  my  own  experience, 
that  a  better  grade  of  apples  is  used  in  hotels  and 
good  restaurants  now  than  formerly,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  others  have  had  similar  experience. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  got  Ben  Davis  in  hotels  and  on 
dining  cars.  As  a  consequence,  I  gave  up  ordering 
apples  when  away  from  home.  During  the  past  year 
I  have  returned  to  my  old  habits,  and  for  months,  in 
travel  extending  over  many  States,  I  have  had  Ben 
Davis  offered  me  only  once.  This  once  I  asked  the 
waiter  what  kind  of  an  apple  he  had  given  me  and 
he  replied,  “Oh,  excuse  me,  I’ll  bring  you  a  good  one.” 
Baldwins  and  Kings  have  been  brought  to  me  over  a 
wide  range  of  country;  but  usually  the  varieties  have 
been  better  than  the  Baldwins.  I  recognize  that  all 
this  may  be  accidental,  but  it  has  set  me  to  thinking 
whether  there  really  may  not  be  a  noticeable  change  in 
the  demand  for  eating  apples  within  the  past  five 
years.  As  The  R.  N.-Y  has  taken  so  much  interest  in 
this  apple-eating  question,  it  will  have  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge. 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  fruit-growing  if  the 
market  would  distinguish  sharply  between  apples  for 
different  purposes.  Apples  that  arc  not  recommend- 
able  for  dessert  may  still  be  verv  useful  for  many  other 
purposes.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  not  grow¬ 
ing  apples  of  different  grades  of  quality,  as  of  finding 
the  proper  uses  for  these  grades.  I  think  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take*  at  the  present  time,  to  recommend  that  certain 
apples  be  not  grown  merely  because  they  are  not  of 
high  eating  quality.  i.  h,  bailey,  ^ 
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TWO  GOOD  APPLES. 

An  Ohio  friend  sends  us  the  little 
picture  engraved  at  Fig.  103,  page  l<>2. 
This  is  a  good  combination  of  year  book 
and  apples.  At  the  right  is  Smith's  Cider, 
while  the  others  are  He  Mellower.  These 
varieties,  our  friend  says,  are,  with  him, 
of  tine  quality,  sell  well,  but  are  seldom 
heard  of  now. 

VOLUNTEER  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 

Tho  volunteer  Apple  orelinrd  movement.  In 
MtltUted  eo-oporn lively  by  the  Western  New 
York  llprtleulturnl  Hoclety,  the  iiurse rymon 
of  the  Btnte,  mul  tin?  I  lepn  rl  men  I  of  Ilor 
tleullure  at  Cornell  University  some  four 
years  ago,  Inis  been  moving  along  steadily 
arid  making  snliNtnntlal  progress,  as  set  forth 
by  tin*  report  on  the  subject  presented  by 
tlio  writer  at  I  lie  last  meeting  of  the  West 
ern  New  York  Horticultural  Hoclety.  This 
movement,  suggested  by  Director  Halley  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  alms  to 
gather  a  ecu  rate  Information  regarding  the 
adaptation  of  varieties  of  apples  to  the  dlf 
ferent  soli  and  climatic  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  In  New  York.  It  alms  to  present  reliable 
Information  on  the  commercial  and  special 
market  values  of  some  of  the  newer  varieties. 
It.  also  alniN  to  present  reliable  data  on  the 
cost  of  bringing  an  orchard  to  bearing  age, 
There  are  two  types  of  volunteer  orchards 
under  observation.  One  Is  the  orchard  set 
upon  Its  own  stock,  and  brought  Into  bearing 
In  this  form.  The  other  Is  the  orchard 
which  has  been  top  worked  on  a  variety  or 
varieties  which  In  the  past  did  not  prove 
profitable,  or  top  worked  to  avoid  natural  weak 
ness  of  stock.  There  are  lit  volunteer  or 
chards  now  established.  These  cover  tho 
Stun*  from  east  to  west,  and  already  a  con 
aiders  hie  mass  of  Interesting  Information 
has  been  collected.  This  second  report  on 
Hu*  volunteer  orchard  movement  him  isien  In 
eluded  In  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  pro 
cccdlnge  of  the  last  Western  New  York  Ilor 
tlculfurnl  Society's  meeting.  The  work  will 
he  pushed  vigorously  In  the  future,  and  much 
confidence  Is  placed  In  the  value  of  this 
movement  as  an  Important  stimulating  agent 
in  the  growing  of  apples  In  the  Umpire  Slate. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ .ioiin  CUAIO. 

EXTRA  VALUE  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
FERTILIZERS. 

In  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Expert 
merit  Station  for  1 510(1  a  very  clear  statement 
Is  made  of  tile  advantages  In  buying  high 
grade  fertilisers.  When  a  man  pays  money 
for  mixed  chemicals  he  expects  to  buy  as 
much  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  as 
he  can  for  a  dollar.  The  following  stale 
merit  shows  how  we  can  get  extra  value  for 
our  money  ; 

"The  table  given  below,  however,  has  no 
connection  with  anv  Station  "vtulunt  Ion," 
but  Is  calculated  wholly  from  the  market 
prices  and  the  actual  coin  posit  Ion  of  the 
several  fertilisers.  Taking  the  average  com 
position  of  groups  of  about  a  dozen  fertilizers 
the  (aide  shows  how  much  plant  food  can  ho 
bought  for  $.10  In  each  of  these  groups. 

First  15  samples  In  tables.  73  188  III  $32.48 

jsjcxt  15  .T.7  Dll  12!>  .18.70 

»  la  “  "  “  .tot  DIM  102  .12.77 

a  ii  .  .47  1H2  00  32.04 

•*  12  «  ■<  "  ,44  1  ko  1)7  82.82 

••  io  "  "  “  .38  222  00  28.18 

«  17  ..'17  201  84  20.80 

i.  12  “  "  "  .23  270  58  28.00 

This  statement  whows  : 

1.  That  the  (trices  of  commercial  fertilizers 
bear  no  fixed  relation  to  tile  amount  of  plant 
food  In  t hem,  therefore,  no  Itxcd  relation  to 
their  value, 

2.  That,  on  a  rule,  the  low-priced  super 
phosphates  are  the  least  economical  to  buy. 

Thus  the  dozen  furl  lll/ers  which  cost 
about  $25  per  ton  did  not  give  one  third  as 
much  nitrogen  nor  half  as  much  potash  for 
the  same  money  as  the  fertilizers  which  cost 
$.12.50  per  ton.  The  larger  amount  »f  phos 
phorlc  acid  In  the  lower  priced  gfstds  Is 
chiefly  In  Insoluble  and  comparatively  Inert 
form.'’ 

Another  point  that  I"  often  brought  up  Is 
made  dear  on  page  <i!>  of  the  same  report  : 

"The  prices  of  factory  mixed  goods  hear 
no  dose  and  uniform  relation  to  their  con 
tent  of  fertilizing  element*  and  the  ‘cheaper.’ 
1.  e„  the  low  priced,  an*  In  many  cases  the 
most  expensive.  Thus  In  one  grout)  of  for 
tlllzers  selling  at  an  Average  pQee  Of  $30.50 
the  buyer  gets,  per  ilollih  pnlo.  more  than 
t w Ice  as  much  nitrogen  and  potash  and  a 
much  phosphoric  add  as  In  another  grout) 
costing  four  dollars  less  per  ton.  To  this  It 
has  been  objected  that  these  cnmpnrlftons  and 
valuations  hasume  thirl  the  nitrogen  of  the 
different  mixed  fort  I ll'/,er«  Is  all  In  quickly 
available  forms;  that  It  Is  quite  yonntbtc  for 
tin  vinnufActurer  irllhoul  iletcatfo a  In  jml 
in  Inferior  or  worlhlrnn  /mum  of  nit  morn 
i rh4ch  ore  very  cheap  unit  u  ill  i  oho  IiIh  VII lull 
lion  mill  it  In  freely  linnet  I  e, I  Hint  III  In  in 
nouirtivien  done  Of  course  the  only  perfect 
protection  against  such  Imposition  is  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  which  can  be  more 
easily  examined  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
nitrogen,  and  the  home  mixture  Of  fertilizers. 
Hut  assuming  that  some  mixed  fertilizers 
contain  Inferior  forms  of  nitrogen.  It  Is  fair 
to  suppose  Hint  the  low  grade  and  low-priced 
goods  will  he  more  likely  to  contain  such  a 
mixture  than  the  more  costly  brands." 


Regarding  the  price  for  cannery  crops, 
page  84.  cannery  men  are  offering  $!t  per  ton. 
or  15  cents  per  basket.  It  from  58  to  (10 
baskets  to  make  a  ton.  We  pay  for  picking 
op  an  average  H/,  cent  per  basket  or  $1 
per  day  for  man,  and  they  board  themselves, 
also  by  the  basket  rale.  We  consider  there 
Is  some  money  It  In  on  an  average  crop.  I 
think  we  may  consider  six  tons  a  fair  crop  on 
good  land,  though  10  tons  have  been  grown 
I  once  grew  22  tons  from  a  little  less  than 
two  acres.  Quite  a  few  farmers  here  will 
not  contract  and  take  chances;  It  most  often 
happens  they  come  out  the  best.  Eighteen 
cents  was  paid  last  year  for  tomatoes  not 
contracted  for;  sugar  corn  fll  per  ton;  peas 
2'4  cents  per  pound  shelled,  tipiSfly  grown  by 
£be  cannerymnn,  ,  M,  J. 

Oreynsboro,  JoU. 
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THERE’S  MONEY  IN 

FAHMING 

II  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 

i  arm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  Tit  to  Kuuai,  Nlcw  You  suit 
who  Is  interested  In  farming  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  Mowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  HI)  page  catalogue 
and  full  information  In  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  ('onrses  in  Agriculture  Horticulture, 
I .seuacapo  Hardening  and  Kiorlcnlitmi  which 
we  offer  molar  I' rot  H rooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  end  Prof,  t’ralg  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

lUCPT.  IK.  SPIUNUyiKM),  MASS 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

|l. M)  pur  1,000  and  up.  Knapborry.  Blackberry  and 
Currants  at  low  prices.  Ileav-v  moled  high  grade 
stork  true  to  name.  Siircial  S yrinn  Whllli’nah'  I’riei 
Lint  Free.  A.  It.  WKHTON  A  HO., 

Itoute  H,  Itrldgman,  Mlelt 

The  Chipman  Strawberry  is  a  Winner 

Tills  and  forty  other  best  varieties  for  saint  also 
eggs  from  It.  I.  ICctl  Chickens,  winner)  of  llrst 
prize  at  Wilmington  poultry  show.  Solid  for  free 
plent  and  poultry  catalogue 

W.  N.  TODD,  Hreenwood,  Del, 

CTUAWIIKHHY  PLANTS  None  bnttO*-  grown.  Huy 
s'  <11  reel,  from  a  specialist  Hatn  logue  free. 

H  ICO  It.  8'  II  A  1 1  it  K  It ,  Hex  It,  Hal  1st, on  Lake.  NY. 

WARD  lil.ACK KERRY  Hardy  and  rellablot 
one  ef  the  host.  Well  rooted  plants,  by  mall,  2fi, 
7fie.i  00.  $1.00;  100,  $1,50.  For  larger  quantities,  Am 
pa  rag  i  n>  Roots,  Trees  and  other  small  fruit  plants, 
send  for  prlee  list.  Hiiah  lil.ACK,  lllghtstown,  N,  ,1. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  200  plants  of 

;i  best  Htandaril  Sorts.  Sent  by  m  ill  prepaid  forll.OO. 
Catalog  tree  HLAYMAKICK  A.  BON.  Hover,  l)<d. 

True  PARAGON  CHESTNUT  SEEDLING  Trees 

one  year  old  for  Male  by  mall  post  paid,  well  wrapped 
and  packed  to  your  door  at  I, he  following  prices: 
twenty  rents  each  tree,  two  dollars  per  dozen, 
twelve  dollars  Ur  one  hundred.  Address 

<  K  HOHKH,  Lowlsburg.  Penn. 

&  SMALL  FRUITS 
I  Ugliest  grade.  , 
|I.Ml  ji«*r  IOO  up 
i  uiiuiir  I'Ali* 
Illustrated  ealalogiio  tree.  Scud  for  one  to-day. 
IIHHII.AM*  M  ltUl.UIl  M,  UOUIIICHTKU,  N.  V. 


FRUITTREES 


illR  TRE  ES  fhlEr  B«5fFR 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  Itie  UKl/WLK 


nnruov*  whip  ror  t*rrt  <  awiointr.  r  itm  / 

Grover  Nursery  Co.VhJK’n*  ^Vgrc/w / 


Fruit  and  OrnnitiMiln!  Trrr*.  Kmcn. 
fill  rul  it*.  Wrltr  lor  J:rtt  lift  nit*. 


BARTLETT ( 
PEAR  TREES 


Kili-s  Kins,  U  tnri,  I  Agents  Wnaloil 


Ornamental  Trees,  Sliruhs 
Vines,  Roses,  Evergreens  and 
Morhneeous  Plants. 

NKLNON  It  (Ml  11  K 


Hatavia,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Start  your  orchard  now.  Fortune#  have 
hern  made  by  it.  Start  right  by  planting  hardy 
well cultured  stock  that  will  live  anywhere 
guaranteed  materially  less  than  agents’  price. 
Ask  for  prices  on  1,000  lots.  Illustrated 
c  atalogue  tree, 

Chattanooga  Nuriorict,  llox  Vi,  Chattanoog'a.T con. 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS 

Hal, am  Fir.  Arbor  Vllic,  American  Spruce,  White 
Fine  ami  I letnloek,  (I  to  12  In.,  #fi  per  1 .000 .  .‘>,11110  for 
$'.!()  Also  Transplanted  Evergreens.  Write  for  price 
list.  MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skuncntoles,  N.  V. 

APPLE  TREES 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Troon  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO., 

HlKhtntown,  Now  Jorwoy. 


K 


NIGHT’S 


lh>  you  want  III**  linnf 
fiorthnrn  grown Ntruw- 
hurry,  It  «  *  y  I*  «•  r  r  y 

FRUIT  PLANTS 

WE  HAVE  THEM 

»l  a  i  ftliaolMlhl  ft  Jit  let’,  \\'i-  f  H.iMililoi’  itlir  j)ln|il«  Id  I'Alit'll  you  III 
flor  t  iowhiE  roitilUlon  mul  I  nut  |<*  iiutim.  Wo  linvo  hud  no  yrnm' 
nftjiiM  lancet  aim!  mI»||<  I'liuif  n  In  nvi'i  y  HI  hI<p  Out  U2  juiRo 
In  vftluoliU  to  miy  fruit  grower.  Hr-ml  for  II. 

I>/\VII>  KNIGHT  «V  HON.  Huvvyrr,  Mloli. 

60  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants 

to  day  for  11107  catalog.  A  full  line  of  ntuall1  fruit 
plants.  |l.  \V.  IIKNIIV,  l,ii  I’orte,  Indiana 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

new  catalog  tree, today  1 ‘rices  from  $1  .2(1  per  1000  up. 

DAVIl*  HODWAY,  Hurt ly,  Del. 

finn  Dollars  train  one  Acre.  The  second 
4>I,UUU  v„u,.  ot  ooit  «ovon  hunilreil  anti  HO  quarta  of 
Stra wl)erries  tier  acre  A  variety  t  want  you  to 
plant  ,  II  will  do  yon  gooil  ItlOH.  |,lnt  free 

KevIM’s  Plant  Partin  Athenlu,  N.  .J, 


Plants 


Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  prlee.  Huy  from  the 
largest,  nhehpest,  and  most 
reliable  growers  in  America. 
W  rite  for  oatalogue. 

-  -  -  THE  J,  M  m  rTON  C0<, 

(nmyiigham,  Pa.,  Formerly  J  E.  HUtlnn  <V  Hon 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE, 

Plant  the  great  H.  H,  Climax,  20,000  qtt.  per  aorn  I# 
tho  i  eon  i'll  Of  this  money-maker.  <  Umax  #2.2f>  perM 
lied  Hint  and  others;  plants  for  sain.  Address 
II  W.  UltAllAM.  It  F.  1)  Hex  74,  While  Haven.  Md 
Originator  and  Introducer  of  <  UMAX. 


NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  LULL  value 
Founded  1825.  Largo  NEW  Fruit  Hook 
free.  STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

TijnCC  York  State  grown.  We  offer  this  famous 
|  nCC,V  stock  at  low  prices.  8en<l  for  free  Cnta 
log  R( > ( ’ I ( ESTER  NURSERY  DO  ,  Rodiester,  N.  Y 

PEACH  THICKS,  4  to  f>  foot,  f>n.  each.  Klborta, 
Cmshv,  Htuoi-k.  etc.  Hem)  for  our  catalogue. 
WOODItiNIC  N 1 1  IlHICIt  I IC8,  W  A.  Allen, (leneva,  O, 

ST  HA  \V  me  It  It  1  PI,  A  NTH,  forty  of  the  bet  I 
varieties;  ttrlees  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog,  it 
|h  free  ,1.  K.  I.OHICK,  ICInora, HarulogaOo.,  N.  Y. 

ASI’AKAtiUS  KOOIS 

A  i  genteel  I  a  ii  d 

Palmetto.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Hrlilgetoo,  N  J 

trn  I  I  IT  TDCCC  CIIKAP,  all  kinds 
r  llUl  I  I  KELE.O  Frolglit  Paid  4(1 
Aitple  and  Peaeli  for  #2,00.  Agents  Wanted. 

Mi  l')  IDCDD'H  NUItBKKY,  Heverly,  Ohio 


TDTrC  Bargains  tn  Surplus  at  10  cts.  nae.H. 

I  nuLO  All  nrst-elttns.  Fresh  dug.  No  tmldl 
storage.  IWtli  year.  HO  page  catalog.  (1.  C.  S'l  O N  K  K, 

Wholesale  Nurseries,  I>ansvlll«<,  New  York. 


100,000  BLACKBERRIES  iH'rcaii,  niMorado.  etc, 

A  good  catalog.  YV.  N.  Hearff,  New  <7jurllsle,  O. 


ARE  YOU  READY 

to  your  order  for  Fruit  TreeH  aow, 

while  the  Nurseries  have  il  full  fttfAlk, 
and  vvliile  you  have  time  to  attend  bo 
it?  ('all'n  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
specially  of  dealing  direct  with  their  eus- 
U)im  rs  They  employ  no  agents,  but 
luive  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  eau  be  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  lieadqmtrtonH  (or  p4*etn 
of  the  new  “( )nweg«/’  strawhsrry 
and  W)  other  I, cut  itrw  and 
varieties.  Also  thn  “I’I'om 
Karee-r”  nuplsjrry  end  ether 
desirable  lilorts  of  Raspberries. 
lllackborrleH  /uni  oilier  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.  SKI  years  experience, 
tllghest  awards  at  World’sValr.  We 
invite  cori  .-iijimidem'e.  Catalog  (ns). 
T„  J,  Fsrmnr,  Box  720,  PiAsshl,  W . 


HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES.  SHRUBS.  ETC. 

We  oiler  for  Hprlng  of  11X17  the  lineal  and  most  complete  Hat  o t  Nursery  Slock  we  have  ever  gtvwii. 
Our  stock  can  alwaya  he  retted  upon  Tor  It  l«  all  selected  and  grown  on  out  own  grounds  under  cona'lo*" 
export  Inspection.  Wo  guarantee  every  apeolnien  true  to  name  and  free  front  dtsenae.  (Jlvo  us  a  ohaane 
to  ngure  on  yotir  list  of  wants  In-fore  oiderlng  elsewhere.  Wedo  LANDSCAPE  HAKIIKN IN(i  III  *1  1 
t„  liianuhea  Write  now  lor  our  Free  Illustralod  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER  6  <  OMPANY,  -  -  ■  »  Bos  I.  <  ornwnll.  New  York. 

====W E  GROW  PEACH  TREES?" 

We  iiIho  grow  Apple.  Plum  and  other  I'rull  I  rocs,  flrnpe  Vines,  Consults,  Asparagus  roots, 
llerry  pin  til  s  u  tut  :i  genital  line  of  eholee  Niiimm.v  Slock,  We  hit  vo  supplied  I  fees  for  Horne  of  thn 
'  I  urge  a  I  on-luirds  In  Ne.w  England  and  the  Middle  Htati-*,  W<- guarantee  Hiitlsfai'tlon.  Send  for 
our  valuable  In-e  illustrate»l  catalogue.  HAKNICS  HltOS.  NUKSKKY  CO.,  llox  K,  Yales  vllic.  Conn 


MclNTOSH  and  SUTTON 

STAYMAN  WINESAP 


The  two  great  business  apples  for 
New  York  and  New  England. 

for  further  south.  Also 
Other  leading  high  quality, 

business  varieties,  all  our  own  growing,  from  SO  1 00  ted  bearing  parents;  the 

sufest  trees  and  the  best  trees.  . 

Our  APPLE  HKEKDKIt  sent  free  only  on  application)  tells  about  oilr  high  quality 
apples  and  the  plan  of  low  heading  and  close  planting.  It  will  Interest  every  iHudness. 
apple  grower  who  Is  working  for  the  production  of  the  Klnest  Apples  In  the  World. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  The  Apple  Breeder, 

naiSISVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Best  new  and  old  varieties  by  dozen.’hundred  or  million,  itlg  sweet  ones,  little  old  sour 
ones,  light  or  dark  color.  Klnest  collection  In  America.  GREAT  HEAKING,  MONEY¬ 
MAKING  VAICIETIEH.  Also  Rie.pbt  t  ries  Mlnekhci  t  ies,  Currants.  Crapes,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Hole’s  finely  Pooches.  Apples,  Plums,  Ouinces,  and  (  lu  rries.  Everything  for 
high  grad<  fruit  gardens.  Catalog  free.  Send  font..!.  If.  HALE.  Houth Glastonbury,  Conn. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.” 


Best  varieties,  also  Raspberry 
_ _  _  _  _ _ _  Itlaekberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
ran  I  ami  Grape  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots  arnfMoed  Potatoes  In  assortment  All  stock  Warranted 
"Trim  to  Name"  and  of  grade  repreauatod,  Doserlptl ve  Catalog  with  Guttural  Instructions  I- ree» 
to  all  who  ask  for  It,  (J.  K.  WHITTEN,  Ho*  II,  Itrldgmun,  Mleli. 


TREES 


PLAIN,  CLEAN, 
HARDY,  RELIABLE 


Fruit  Trees 


With  Nothin*?  on  Thom  But  a  TRUE  LABEL. 

Our  catalog  with  endorsements  will  prove  to  you  that  tho  most  careful  conservative  Planters  want 
our  tree*.  II.  M.  WILEY  X-  HON,  Drawer  122,  f 'ayuga.  New  York. 


Till*  niny  DNIiDI  CD  an  evorliloornlng.  perfectly  hardy  roue,  a 
I  IlL  DAD  I  nHIYIDLCIly  Hilirdy,  erect  little  ImihIi,  crowing  two  fix*, 
high  literally  covered  with  large  clusters  of  crimson  blossoms  I  he  eetlrn  season. 
Mull  size,  lOe,  a  fur  2t»e.  Heed  fork.  It  will  please  you.  We  grow  everything 
of  the  best,  for  4>r«diurd,  Vleeyurd,  l.uwn,  Piirk,  Htreel.,  Uurdcn  mill  U reca¬ 
ll  ou  SO.  Karest  new,  choicest  old.  We  send  by  mall,  postpaid.  Heeds,  Plants. 
Vines,  bulbs,  Hoses,  Etc.,  and  guaranies  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction,''  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  An  clegan t.  I  (IH-Pugc  Catalogue  KltK.K.  Heed  for  Itaml 
see  what  values  we  give  for  a  I  ti  tle  money.  Many  choloe  sets  cheap.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  tho  liest.  and  save  you  money,  fib  years,  44  greenhouses,  1200 acres. 

THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  460,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT 

THEY  KKPKKNKNT  PENNNVI.VANIA'H  RENT.  EXTRA  KINK  MTOOK  KOIt  SPRING 
Hhipmont,  ifrown  where  the  noil  and  climate  produces  tho  hardicHt  and  heHt  trcen. 
in  the  world  Apple,  Dear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trccw  in  larg’d  aHHort- 
ment ;  also  (irape  Virn-K,  Curran tH,  (looKcbcrry  I’lant.H,  Raspberry  and  ItlacU berry 
I'lantH,  {Shade  and  OrmuiU'iital  Trees,  highest  i iidorseineut.  You  cannot  afford 
to  misN  R’cttinjc  our  catalogue,  our  prices  arc  rijfht  and  stock  tho  best.  Write  today. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  CO.,  -  -  Confluence,  Penna. 


STRAWBERRIES 

lilg  red  and  llinleusaro  grown  from  ALLEN'a  choice  vigorous  strawberry 
plants.  None  bettor,  (lend  Ltiek,  Chesapenka.  Virginia,  and  Oarillnal  new 
(ill  II  Mary,  I lavei  laeil,  Doiihip,  Marshall,  Klondy  kn,  dandy,  Ihtbauli,  Climax 
and  all  liMt  standard  sorts,  U0  varlolles.  Prices  Itlgtit)  Dl  WUCHHltX,  Aon 
tin’s,  l.uorctla,  nod  Premo.  I  liave  hi g  Stock  and  ttiey  are  fine,  also  lUiqi 
berry,  Currant  and  (loosdierrv  plants,  and  Orap<' vlm-ii.  In  ktlDft  I  have 
the  h-nillng  varldlen  for  Hold  and  garden,  mf  IWI7  noppl  v  of  Peas, Heans.Wn  ter  ■ 
melon,  Caataloupn,  and  ('tlOlimher  sends  ar*  vary  oholcis.  Millions  of  vcgrtslile 
In  i, raven.  My  00  page  (  anting  (,,r  1111)7  trlls  -il.oiit  lets  of  g,«,<I  tilings  (or  Ois  farm  and  gardsa  amt  wlirre  j,*V) 
I.  FREE,  bend  i 


to  get  them. 


I  iiaair  aa<l  a<l<lrr-,a  mi  postal  to  W.  K.  ALLEN  llrpt,  I/,  bsllabury.Md. 


L'C  ’ 


APPLES  and  PEACHES 

Staiitlnnl  I* nalt%.  IMunt  Harrl«tm  cjual  11 y  (rrrn. 
nALDWIN  applet)  al wtiy^  —  tlirn  urlr*  t  frnm  Jonathan,  Wlnlar 
llanana,  York  Imparlal,  Yallow  Tranapartnl,  alo*  Wrolfrr 
100  v*rlr||«»».  All  mimogdii,  ovar  hull  a  million  itrrt. 

NAY  J#*ai  h  for  ttin  leftiter,  fi  |/rrnl  fAVOrltO.  Klliarla,  Crawford, 
Carman,  till  vArlallm.  Mum! .  Ilmutr  I  n  tlir  world  for  yrow- 

1|»R  DRAtll  Iirr2.  Wr  nut  k  for  tjalo  drllvny  rvnywlirrr.  '1  ho 
1  luirUoii  Irrn  t  Atfth»K  will  tbow  you  tho  lint,  writ*  for  It, 

Harrison  a  Niirsrrlrs,  Ilex  2!).  Berlin,  Maryland. 


ASPARAGUS 


Six  vuritics  <>(  Healthy,  Thrifty,  one  ami  two 
y(-ar  old  Kootu.  Alsou  full  line  of  Tree#,  J'luntH, 
Vines,  (  ,-tl i f <ji mia  Privet,  Carden  'roots.  Spray 
Pumps  and  Mixtures.  Write  for  cutulog  and 
valuable  Spraying  Chart,  it’s  free. 

ArOnird*  CvllMm  J,«*  tt*  Moorc#t«wu,  w.Jg 


lbW. 


SPRAYING  QUESTIONS. 

Two  or  Four-Cycle  Engines. 

I  Intend  to  ptirchnm*  n  power  spraying 
'outftt  IIiIh  Spring  nn<l  Nhould  lx;  Kind  to  re¬ 
ceive  Informntlon  relative  to  same.  Which 
would  be  the  inure  desirable  for  IIiIh  work, 
u  two  or  n  fourcycle  ciikIuc  (the  gn  noil  no 
machine,  of  course)  ?  I  expect  to  uae  at  IciihI 
four  of  the  MlHtry.  Jr.,  nozzles,  and  to  keep 
pressure  khukc  Indicating  125  to  Hit  poiuxlH. 
How  much  more  gasoline  will  a  two  cycle  en- 
’Kltie  consume  i him  n  four-cycle  machine,  size* 
mud  IoiiiIh  being  cuunlV  i  have  noted  Hint 
.the  two  horHc-powcr  four-cycle  engine  given 
(considerably  more  trouble  than  the  larger 
mlzcH.  Im  this  true  of  the  two  cycle  types? 

Stanley,  N.  y.  n,  i 

Two-cycle  engines  use  is  to  20  per  cent 
Tttotfc  gasoline  lit, in  four-cycle,  and  run 
more  steadily  under  an  even  load.  Four¬ 
cycle  engines  have  been  generally  used 
for  spraying  purposes,  and  are  apt  to 
work  better  than  two  cycle  under  variable 
loads,  or  as  ;t  manufacturer  of  mo¬ 
tors  says,  “Are  not  so  sensitive.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  smaller  gaso¬ 
line  engines  give  less  trouble  than  the 
larger  sizes.  One  who  has  had  no  prev¬ 
ious  training  in  running  a  gas  engine 
must  expect  to  have  some  trouble  until 
he  gets  acquainted  will)  and  understands 
the  vital. points  of  its  construction,  and 
learns  where  to  look  for  trouble.  Almost 
any  of  the  gasoline  power  spray  rigs  on 
the  market  will  run  four  of  the  large 
capacity  nozzles  at  100  or  more  pounds 
pressure,  which  is  high  enough  pressure 
for  good  work.  Many  different  makes 
are  in  use,  and  giving  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  A  spray  rig  should  carry  no  extra 
weight,  and  yet  he  strong  enough  to  do 
tthe  work  required. 

Effect  of  Scalecide. 

N’sn  you  tell  how  long  II  takes  Hcfllecld'* 
to  kill  the  Kcnlc,  and  how  can  we  know  when 
ilx-jr  are  dead?  I  sprayed  peach  trees  with 
It  on  not n <•  of  the  warm  days  In  January, 
amt  would  like  to  know  whether  we  shall 
have  in  spray  them  again  this  SnrliiK? 
Middle  Hope,  N.  Y.  w.  ,i,  xi, 

„S.un  Jose  scales  should  show  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  treatment  with  Scalecide  a 
few  days  after.  The  scales  live  through 
the  Winter  in  the  so-called  "black  stage,” 
and  are  then  about  one  third  grown.  Moth 
the  older  mature  scales  and  the  very 
young  ones  are  killed  by  ordinary  Winter 
weather.  To  find  out  the  effectiveness 
of  a  wash  only  these  small  black  scales 
should  be  studied.  These  should  be 
turned  over  under  a  band  lens;  if  the 
soft  scale*  underneath  is  of  a  light  yellow 
color,  and  moist  when  crushed  under  a 
pin  point  there  is  life,  and  there  should 
be  a  second  treatment.  If  the  scale  in¬ 
sects  under  the  scale  covering  are  darker, 
and  bronze  or  copper  colored  and  dried 
up  willi  no  moisture,  they  are  dead  and 
do  not  need  a  second  treatment.  F.x- 
amine  well  scales  that  are  in  protected 
places  upon  the  trees,  and  il  a  very  small 
per  cent  are  found  alive  give  a  second 
jipplic.it  ion. 

Spraying  Suggestions. 

In  spraying  he  sure  that  all  connections 
are  tight  and  hose  sound.  The  reason 
that  the  hired  man  refuses  or  finds  fault 
when  it  comes  to  spraying  is  because  wc 
often  want  him  to  use  an  outfit  that 
leaks  so  that  lie  is  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  mixture  and  has  his  hands 
wet  all  day  long.  Il  requires  only  a  small 
additional  outlay  to  make  everything  snug 
and  tight,  and  the  saving  in  time,  temper 
and  comfort  will  repay  well.  Rubber 
gloves  are  of  no  value  on  the  spray  rig; 
they  sweat  the  hands  so  that  I  hey  he 
(CO me  verv  tender  and  last  but  a  short 
time.  A  hard,  firm,  leather  glove  greased 
with  mutton  tallow,  well  worked  in.  or  ;i 
little  warm  coal  tar  well  worked  in  the 
palms  shed  water  and  are  cheaper,  more 
durable  and  comfortable. 

According  to  some  of  the  circulars  ad 
■yertisjng  certain  preparations  for  combat 
ing  San  Jose  scale,  il  is  a  difficult  and 
expensive  operation  to  make  the  lime 
Mllplmr  washes,  I  he  steam  cooking  plant 
is  quite  expensive,  hut  the  large  grown 
just  as  economical  and 
cooking.  I  he  small 
to  resort  to  the  stove 
With  two  ISO  gallon 
kettles  one  man  can  make  100  gallons  of 
the  wash  per  hour,  cooking  enough  lime 
and  sulphur  in  each  M)  gallon  kettle  for 
loo  gallons  of  wash,  and  diluting  with 
cold  or  slightly  warm  water.  My  oh 
nervations  have  led  me  to  believe  that 
tlx*  lime  sulphur  wash  is  just  as  effective 
where  cold  water  is  used  to  dilute  as 
the  entire  amount  of  mixture  is 
Ihe  chief  objection  to  kettle  cook 
that  the  mixture  must  be  dipped 
he  kettle'  to  the  $pray  tank,  and 
.also  must  he  stirred  every  few  minutes. 
Steam  cooking  can  he  done  in  barrels  on 
an  elevated  platform,  and  the  mixture  run 
into  the  spray  tanks  by  gravity.  The 
steam  gets  in  the  hoi  tom  of  the  cooking 
barrels  keeping  the  mixture  well  agitated 
when  cooking.  One  hour  of  rapid  boiling 
has  proved  sufficiently  long.  h.  n,  v  p, 
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will  find  that  it  is 
easier  than  kettle 
grower  will  have 
cooker  or  kettles. 


where 

boiled 

ing  is 
from  t 


For  the  IiuhI'm  Hake  use 
iili/.crH.  They  enrich  the 


Bowker’a  Fer- 
earth— rAdv. 


W n UN  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.  V.  and  you'll  get  a  ri u fete  reply  and 
“a  aqtiare  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  IS, 

PURE  Unleached  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

NATIJKK'H  1*1. ANT  FOOD. 

Tim  lioHt  I'Vrllli'AOr  to  Mallil  up  Hut  I, nail  Von  ant, 
llin  lumt  la  Tlm.loynt  Brand,  Write  for  prices  to 
JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  ontakio,  Oanau.v. 


The  Most  Feed  Per  Acre 

oftlirhcatnii'lmoat  nutrition «  Llml 

uni  be  tjcairod  by  (/rowing  our  Improved 

Eureka  Ensilage  Corn. 

It  In  tho  re*  tilt  of  fifteen  yenro  rigid  nnd 
r.nrcful  irlrf.tion  from  the  beef  variety  of 
true  Southern  Corn.  We  havo  tlum  pro¬ 
duced  u  porn  whloh  grown  to  the 

f  lu  lglil,  produce*  mont 

ollitgo  Mild  lurgtut  mi  in  hr  r  of 
atm,  Early  tnmitfli  to  bring  thocnru 
Into  mlllc  by  rutting  time  pint  when 
It  II  l»*".t  for  ciiullfiuo.  (’untniiirri  have 
(frown  4 14  ton*  ol  t4KurvkuM  i»«r 
•irrr*  Ifnamonoy  maker  for  every  man 
whoplfinte  It. 

It rtnr mbrr— we  control  tho  entire 
nto(  k  of  l  nrrka  Ensilage  Corn,  nnd  that 
the  genuine?  nerd  can  only  bo  prmurrcl 
from  ue.  Send  for  our  largo,  new  catalog 
o<  Earm  Machinery,  Implement*,  Fouls, 
etc.  We  mul  1  n  copy  free  on  roijucwt. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Thorbiirn’*  Noroton  Himaty,  lrlali  (lohhlor,  Iturpixm, 
Quirk  Lniicli,  .lurrord'n  ICarly  Surprl*o,  Karly  Nun 
light.  M/iggln  Murphy,  Aiiiui'lenn  (llaut,  (laid  (.'ola, 
AT  1 1 1  Ion  Hollar,  Carman  No  a  Sir  VV  Ualolgh 

<!.  W.  HUKNKTT,  I'hnlp*,  N.  V. 


SEED  Potatoes,  Corn  &  Oats 'll iv 

utlim  at.  I.OWICHT PkioicM  ('(lining  I'rito. 

McA  iIiihih  Mood  Co,,  ColiimlxiH  drove,  O. 


:<>lt  HAM')  CriuiNOD  (lliivur  Hood,  W4.AO  IiiihIiiiI 
Rod  Clovnr  Hood,  Hi7.no  and  HtM.OO  litmluil 
‘Jahin  ii’Ih.  H*«,no  and  I.iihIioI ,  Cow  I’oiim 

IM  w.oO  to  W'v.lft  bint liol,  illMH-|»h  F.«  )lull«*M«lv  Milford,  Ih-I, 


OATS 


Kriik.tlcm—  mi  tm.  |mr  ni'm,  ii'ii  ,  win 

hit.  A  1,0  Hm»it  Cnril.  Miltll|i|p,  mill  rut, i 
li'Kilii  fo'ii.  'i  t miii.  pin  t  A  Hmiih,  MuIi  mhii.OIiIo 


II  ril  ri  Hill'd  rot'  raid.  Write 

OB  Mil  r  ft  fill  MiiMi|ilnii,  pi  I  HUH,  and  b'tt  l<;  )•] 
—  -  o  m  —  ™  0  direction*  "Jill”  on  growing, 

J.  E.  Wing  &  Bros.,  Box  23,  “'mTr:1,'?;,.0'' 

fiRACQ  CFFn  R°"(l  Oal.x  and  Homl  Corn,  All 
,  OttU  ), i h,1m  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Mine 

( iniMH,  Rod  Top,  Orchard  (ininn  and  Oil  Mnal,  old 
IH'oi'hhh,  PriruHttnil  Hntnidiin  on  application. 

(I.  ,1.  COVER,  nil.  (ill. -ml,  Ohio. 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE  Tomato,  ICgg  PlanL 

Colory,  Hwi'id.  Potato,  Pepper,  Hlrawhorry,  A  HpanigtiH, 
Oto,  Price  11*1  free.  H.  0.  Atherton,  driionwontl, Del. 

CIOICI)  HWI'll'lT  POTATOHS  Jortmy  Yellow,  Jersey 
*■'  IIikI,  Vliiolaoit  Itimii;  other  vurlellon;  pluntu  In 
NOttNou.  Prloo  LI  Hi.  (J.  M.  llurrlHon,  Vlmilaml,  N  J. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN 

I  II, I.M  Till';  OKI  IIS  AND  MILOS. 

Mniiiniifth  Yellow  Flint  rocord  M  Im.  from  1  pork 
Hiind,  1111)  Im.  cm  U  i.rri'H,  the  largml  and  iiionI  proilun 
tl  vii  Flint  rorn  maturing  in  tm  to  I  no  day*. 

Idhldn'H  Ini)  Hay  I  .ranting,  lamt.  large  Hunt  for 
M  lildle  rllateH  and  Hit  Hay  Ynllow  Ham,  iiarlh’Ht.  Hunt 
rorn  grown.  tiandHoiiiii  ralalog  and  Haiiiplo*  fniot 
write  today.  ICdwerd  I''.  DlTililr,  Mooilgroivor, 
llonooyo  I'll  I  Ih,  N.  V. 


GRAFTING  WOOD. 

I  haven  limited  Htork  of  gmftlng  wood  of  the  Miller 
Pear,  a  Niieilllng  from  the  Klritnr,  knn|iH  all  Winter. 
(loi.il  ipinllty,  I 'i  Irr  f  I  .no  prr  foot.  Iiy  mnll  pimt  paid. 
AddrONH  1).  J.  MILLKIt,  .MlllorHlnirg,  Ohio. 


Hold  oar  or  Hholled.  All 
gruded,  tostod,  itrovon— then 
Kimritiiteoil.  No  hotter  at 
any  price.  Teat  It  in  your 
tinroiiting  box.  If  you  don’t 
like  tL-ilro  It  back.  You'll 
got  your  money  hack  dotihlu 
quirk.  "<  *uuranttiecl-pure” 
Clover  Hood.  Garden  Heeds 
that  will  really  grow.  Catu- 
logue  and  Nuriiplos  free. 

HENRV  FIELD.  SEEDSMAN, 
BOX  76,  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA. 


Purest 

Grass 


and 


Glover 

Seed 


We  Hell  only  tl»«i  >*>rjr 

purnatgruN*  and  clover 
Herd.  None  belter  can 
he  hoiiKht  ut  any  price. 

Try  in. 

Our  vegetable  and 
(lower  ate  )umrnt  need, 
at  leuMuiuible  p  t  I  c  e  h  . 
We  Ntip|dy  lai  tnriH  who 
plant  by  (lie  biiiulred 
acre*,  down  to  collec¬ 
tion*  for  the  kitchen 
garden. 

You  will  lie  likely  to 
li  nil  i  n  our  free  cat  a  log 
I  tilot  tiial  ion  worth  dol¬ 
lar*  to  you. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
MARBLEHEAD.  MASS. 


CLOVER 

l.arucHf  grower*  ol 
Clover,  Timothy ,  (iran*, 

—  (lain.  Barley,  Corn,  Spell/.,  -v  — 
Knpe  andFnrmSeedH  ol  rill  kinds  In  Amerlea 

FREE 

Our  timiiiiniitli  I  I M .|,.,gri ( 'ut ulog  In  itmllril 
•>«’«’  to  ull  hili'iiilhig  httyern ;  oriiniiil 

8o  I  N  STAMPS 

ll,",  . . Ivnwimpln  of  pet  fi'i'l  lialanm  ration 

Kjan  need,  tngdthi'r  ivllli  I'oddi'l  1'lunln. 
(  Invi'l*, i't.0,,  ntii, ,101(1  hlg  I'atalng  free. 

JOHN  A.iSALZEl^ 

Seed  Co.«  " 

iIaCR0SSE,Wi5.( 


Seeds  That  Hustle 

Plant  Our  Northern-Grown  Seeds 

They  are  hardy,  vigorous,  prolific,  ' 
and  mature  quick,  because  they  arc* 
grown  in  our  short,  northern  sum¬ 
mers,  on  new,  healthy  land.  They 
begin  hustling  the  minute  they  are  in 
(he  ground,  keep  at  it,  and  mature* 
crops  while  the  lazy  southern  seed  is 
getting  started.  Our  new,  150  page 
catalog,  tells  all  about  them  and  our 
Bi/J  Cash  Club  Offer,  Mailed  free,  if 
ordered  quick. 

DARLING  &  HRAHAN, 

1 1S  Michigan  HI.,  PctoHltoy,  Mich. 


GARDEN  anoFLORAL 
GUIDE  FREE 


Give*  nexurnto  (Inscription*  and 

lllunirittiiMt'i  ol 

the  best  seeds 

AND  PLANTS 

Bpoulai  -A  Hardy  lllby  Rambler  Ron? 

ready  to  bloom,  Indoor  or  out, 
1‘oMluifo  prepaid,  lor  10  Lenta, 
Semi  for  Cata/ojprt  anyway,  //’t  J-ree 
JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
4:i0  Main  St.  ROC1IRS  I  I  K,  N.  Y. 


Our  1 907 
Catalogue 

.  ,w  Im*  a  complete 
list  of 

HIGHEST  GRADE 

SEEDS 


Thoroughly  trwlml  ami  of  known 
vitality.  Wo  nmkn  Mprolid  inoiitluii 
ut  the  moat  popular  yarlotlo*  fer  * 
llOlno  Harden  or  is  iinsrlti  gardener. 
It  al  «o  eon  lulu*  (ho  In  led  novel  lina 
and  aonmploto  lint  of  Rntiliry  Hup- 
|il|a«.  Mumly  I.oq  lnouhator«  and 
Httndrloa  for  tho  Onrdon. 

f/nfa  (Jatuloi/uo  ft'rr. 

H.  E.  FI8KE  SEED  CO 

I'll  and  IH  Fiinoull  Hull  Hi|iiar(r>t 

Boston,  Mass. 


U  rt  inn  it 


Dependable 

Seeds 


The  bcsl.  Htl'ftltiB 
grown,  (.  r  a  c  to 
name  anil  full  of 
vitality  aru  dc- 
Merllwd  In 

Dreer’s  Garden  Hook 

Magnificent  color  plates,  and  bMA  su¬ 
perbly  Illustrated  pages,  describing 
everything  for  farm  or  garden  seeds, 
plants.  Insecticides,  foi  l  III/, ors  and  Im¬ 
plements. 

Mailrd  In  nni/nnr  mntlitmino 
thin  publlattiim. 

HENRY  A.  DREI:R,  Philadelphia 


;0LDEN  NUGGET 


f  * . .  *  •'ini'  i  1  1 1 1 1  y  |iriiiiiii'i 

■'in'll  plant.  Imam  150  in  200  fruit. .  Itlnh 

cil'lcn  yi’lluw  i  i.lni ,  il.-lii  . it  flavor  ami 

|  vary  Mallil,  Wo  aro  oirurlng: 

$25.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

to  Uni  pnmmiH  irrowlnif  tho  gruaUMt  numbnr 
Ilf  friiltN  nil  It  Ingiii  plant.  Hui'il  .mil,,  at  KOc-iiiiLh 
s  im  knt,  lint  X  you  inimllon  1 1,1,  impiw,  w„  will 

r\  ,  .  „,'inl  a  I'rl/.u  ('i>inp,,tll.ur'i,  piickai^n  or  Ilf, 

"■  *"i"l*  for  two  II  rout  iilaiuim,  with 

prlvllogo  of  I'uiiipollng  fur 
pr l*oii.  I.argn,  llluntrntoil 
I'lltulllgllll  of 

Vag.t.bl.,  flownr 
•  nil  farm  Saadi,  r  SEC. 

IOWA  SEED  CO., 
Dos  Moines,  Iowa. 


BURPEE'S 


Wood’s 
Grass  and 
Clover  Seeds 

arc  tho  host  ami  cleanest 
qualities  obtainable — new 
cron — froo  from  weed  seeds, 
ami  of  tested  germinutiou. 

Wood’s  Descriptive  Catalogue 

gives  tho  fullest  information  about 
(trasses  and  Clovers — best  time 
and  methods  of  seeding — kinds 
best  adapted  for  different  soils — 
quantities  to  seed  per  aero — best 
combinations  for  hay  and  pastur¬ 
age,  etc. 

Our  trade  In  Grass.  Clover  and 
Form  Soods,  In  one  or  the  tar 
gent  In  thla  country,  llandlliu 
ihoHO  ncciIh  In  tho  largo  i|iianli 
Hon  thill  wc  do  cnablcN  UN  to  noil 
at  tho  lowest,  prlixtN  poNHlhlu  for 
Urst-chiNN  hooUn. 

Write  for  our  Cataloguo  and 
prices  of  any  seeds  desired.  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free  ou  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


NORTHERN 

GROWN 


Seeds 


FOR  ALL  CLIMATES 

farlirnf.  Moftf  Productive,  Hurdiest 

MAtM|  (D  1  HOV  »U)MtM|MH  1(1  AMf  UK  A 


f|ARDY  SHRUBS, PLANT5.R05E5. 
FRUITS  nnil  orn, nrirnl.il  TREES 


SimiiI  for  Copy  o 
our  (Iraml  11)01 
Catalog.  IT  1H 


2  Bushels  Made  $4201 

The  Teddy  Roosevelt  Pea 

MAKES  YOU  DOLLARS 

N,. IWmaliai,an1anar«Riimunli  moa,va«lha**1Wilf 

u.T’T" .I,**  "  V"'>  "•»  l>r»»K  <M»,  Join,  An.l.r.,,1,  „r 

' 'r>  , 1*Il,"'',  I"1  in  ..«i,  r„„n  a  tt„.i,Hi.  or  it,. 

cil  wV  ;•**  r.T"1 AH  itial*.  ti  bktily.  It*. 

CAIIKK  11,0  *'T.tll1jr  l(,„, Mv.lt"  I  ill  VIM,  1,1,11,1  i: 

Til*  Ult ANTITV  OH  Mil  KI.I.Ktt  I'KA*  It  .  It,.  I.AUU- 
KMT  "l-ooincll,"  III.  Hl/IIKHT  "IIIlOI'l'KIl"  o,„l  Ih. 
IIKAVIM4T  *iVt*l]>KU,"  I «i*o  l,.,  y„.,t 

(,I«I  |„.al|al,|.  Him, I  (or  ICIIKK  hi*  uotoloff  I.III,,, 
Ahull  I  our  •  • 

FREE  Sterling  Seed  Premiums 

Hiiao lal  |1  oollsnllim  of  irV#faUihU  and  Klowsr  hoods  o« 
Idaloed  on  VaixI  il,  how  yon  Kn(  ft  worth  I'HF.K. 

Only  Catalog  roadorn  K«|  (I, la.  Wrlto  today  and  wa  ll 
annd  KIU-K  altliar  our  •*  Alfkl fha  , **  or  Hook  on 

••l*aaLur.a  ami  Koraga  Croi.a.M  Hi«..lfy  ona  you 

waol.  T1IKY  AIlK  ril.I.KIt  with  lto|M>rt«nl  fkrm  and 
oru.i  Information.  Will  .ay  you  (o  writ*.  Our  natal.*  and 
hooka  ara  Uta  moat  rallafda  puhllidiad.  Addroaa 
NOHTHHIJP,  KINQ  A  CO. 

331  Ho.niapln  Ava.  Mlnnaapolla.  Minn 


GOOD 


CHEAP 


A  wonderful  big  catalog  CDEC 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  •  ntt 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grower 
in  America.  No  old  Heed.  All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 

Big  Lot  Kxtrn  Pni:kn£’ol  Froo  with  X-vory  Ordor. 

Seixl  yours  and  your  neighbor’s  address. 

R-  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


u Seeds  that  Grow 


?? 


Mrr«l  <  nlnli,K.”  5 
W.  A  l  l 


nrr  proved  the,  Heat  Meeila  (lint  onn  hn 
grow,,.  H>ilo  the  tcatiiig,  -Yin,  run  norltkl 
I  you  g,,r.|i;"  either  lot  plc.m.rr  or  prolit  you 
Ht.uly  «Th.  Lending  Amrrloin 


nhould 


^ii\’Tw!omoi  vlill.J!rl",5  you  “  c°py.  hy  return  mall. 

.1.1.  Itllgl  LU  &  CO.,  Seed  drawer*.  I’hilailclphla, 


IVnna. 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  POTATOES 

Ihe  Htoelt  In  right.  The  I ’rices  are  Itight.  I  will  Use  you  Right.  Write  me 
anniversary.  '  5”  J.'cONN E L L Y ^ ' FI S h O rS," oVl to rlo^C Q.' n'^y! 

SEEDS  SEEDS  SEEDS 

Hitnd  'fill-1  prlVuM^niid  rlaZun!""  llnW  01  <>NI<>N  SKKI>  f0,  ^jy HKKU  <U»V1frftWn*.,0n> 


SEED  CORN  1 46  BU.  ACRE 
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KSd’ir  . . . .  (*"*.  »**  Si 

1LATKKINH  NI  KI)  IIOD.MK,  Shoui.mloali,  Iowa 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


IVTarcIi  0, 


“BREEDING  OUT”  PEACH  YELLOWS 

Will  there  be  any  tendency  to  eliminate 
Pencil  yellows  by  breeding  from  pedigreed 
stock,  taking  buds  and  seed  from  trees  which 
stood  the  longest  period  free  from  disease? 
Will  nursery  stock  from  the  Southern  Slates 
be  less  liable  to  get  this  disease  than  north¬ 
ern  stock?  Is  there  any  proof  that  the  dis¬ 
ense  Is  transferable  from  one  tree  to  an¬ 
other  except  by  budding? 

I  should  think  the  tendency  would  be  to 
reduce  I’each  yellows  by  taking  buds  and 
seeds  from  the  most  resistant  trees,  hut 
practically  this  may  not  work  out  properly, 
as  changed  conditions  may  make  the  young 
trees  less  resistant  to  the  disease.  I  have 
no  meuns  of  judging  this  point.  I  have 
heard  observing  fruit  growers  say  that  they 
had  taken  out  yellows  trees  and  dragged  them 
through  tlie  orchard,  inoculating  every  tree 
touched  by  the  diseased  one;  also  that  In 
case  ol’  a  diseased  tree  on  a  slope  or  hill¬ 
side,  the  trees  immediately  below  it  became 
diseased,  presumably  through  the  soil.  I  al¬ 
ways  advocate  the  destruction  of  the  tree  on 
the  spot,  riot  allowing  any  portion  of  the  treo 
to  be  carried  through  the  orchard. 

Delaware  Exp.  Station.  c.  r.  close. 

*  Pencil  yellows  certainly  Is  transferable 
aside  from  by  bud  inoculation,  for  there  are 
everywhere  cases  of  old  trees  which  looked 
ns  healthy  as  possible  at  the  good  age  of 
12  to  15  years  going  down  later  with  unmis¬ 
takable  yellows;  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
these  old  trees  were  contaminated  in  the 
nursery  row  and  no  evidence  showNI  till  the 
late  hour.  Again,  why  should  yellows  cases 
In  young  blocks  break  out  so  regularly  In 
groups  of  two  or  more  If  not  because  of  local 
transmission?  In  the  presence  of  tin1  disease 
all  trees  take  yellows,  no  mutter  where 
grown.  I  have  set  Florida  trees,  hut  they 
were  not  immune,  I  am  convinced  that  pit 
Infection  sometimes  occurs,  as  the  character¬ 
istic  shoots  occasionally  appear  below  the 
bud  before  there  Is  any  top  evidence.  The 
use  of  southern  natural  pits  Is  common,  and 
I  believe  prevents  pit  Infection.  Once  1 
thought  to  lake  buds  from  the  Stragglers  re¬ 
maining  healthy  In  a  yellows-swept  orchard, 
but  a  year  later  revealed  infection  In  most 
of  the  stragglers,  and  hence  I  would  con¬ 
demn  Ibis  plan.  To  use  buds  from  an  old 
orchard  which  had  never  shown  yellows  would 
he  Ideal,  hut  to  find  such  orchards  Is  about 
impossible.  I  think  nursery  row  buds  are 
generally  clear  as  any  If  no  old  peach  trees 
are  In  the  section,  yet  I  believe  a  separate 
plot  of  seedlings  should  be  grown  for  bud 
production  solely,  and  that  a  year  after  these 
have  been  budded  the  orchard  trees  which 
furnished  the  buds  should  be  examined  “to 
test  out  the  pedigree,"  as  It  were. 

P.  L.  I1UESTED. 

N.  Y.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

About  the  same  chance  of  success  that  you 
would  have  In  breeding  men  to  escape 
small  pox  with  it  conllnnnliy  around.  In 
rite  n.t  nntlme,  while  the  other  fellow  Is  breed¬ 
ing  to  eliminate  I  will  lake  eradication  for 
mine,  and  try  to  have  none  within  a  mile  or 
more  of  m.v  trees.  This  will  answer  also 
the  second  question.  If  healthy  stock  Is 
used  I  do  not  think  it  makes  a  particle  of 
difference  where  the  trees  come  from.  Ques¬ 
tion  three  Is  readily  answered  by  having  a 
few  trees  for  seed  In  your  orchard  and  noting 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  next  cast's  are 
sure  to  join  the  diseased  ones,  and  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  increase  follows  number  of  cases  al¬ 
ready  present.  a.  q.  gullet. 

Conn.  Agl.  (’allege. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  In  regard  to 
Peach  yellows  is  that  no  man  can  give  any 
light  on  the  subject,  nor  prescribe  any  rem¬ 
edy  that  will  he  effectual.  I  think  this  breed¬ 
ing  from  pedigreed  stock  is  all  nonsense,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  nursery  stock  from  the 
Southern  States  would  he  any  less  liable  to 
contract  the  disease  than  our  northern  stock. 
There  Is  abundant  proof  that  can  he  shown 
by  peach  growers  In  Michigan  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  transferable  In  other  ways  than  by 
budding.  For  example;  In  conversation 
with  a  Michigan  man  who  had  a  large  or¬ 
chard  that  had  suffered  from  this  disease 
he  told  me  that  trees  he  had  cut  out  under 
the  law  seemed  to  have  Infected  other  trees 
In  the  orchard  through  which  they  were 
dragged  In  order  to  get  them  out  of  fjte 
way.  s.  D.  WILLARD. 

New  York. 

Peach  yellows  Is  unknown  In  the  Middle 
South  ;  hence,  nursery  stock  grown  south  Is 
not  likely  to  transmit  the  disease  as  readily 
as  trees  grown  In  northern  sections,  where 
this  trouble  seems  to  he  permanent.  Not 
having  experimented  in  budding  trees  with 
buds  taken  from  diseased  stock,  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  state  whether  the  disease  Is  trans¬ 
ferable  from  one  tree  to  another  by  budding, 
or  not.  Put  experiments  have  lieen  made 
with  Peach  rosette,  and  the  conclusion  Is 
that  buds  taken  from  affected  trees  and  In¬ 
serted  upon  healthy  stocks  will  transmit 
that:  disease.  p.  j.  incite k mans  eo. 

Georgia. 

The  tendency  of  any  disease  like  the  Peach 
yellows  is  to  overcome  and  destroy  the 
health  and  vigor  Id'  all  poach  trees  where  It 
prevails.  According  to  the  law  of  nature  the 
use  of  seeds,  slocks  and  buds  of  full  health 
and  vigor  lu  propugutlug  new  stock  is  the 


•way  to  check  the  weakening  Inroads  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Of  course  In  following  this  plan  the 
tendency  Is  to  eliminate  disease,  but  it  de¬ 
pends  on  which  is  the  stronger.  Whether 
taking  buds  from  trees  that  have  Stood  the 
longest  period  free  from  disease  is  better 
than  from  young  trees  1  do  not  know.  Will 
nursery  stock  from  the  Southern  States  he 
less  liable  to  get  the  disease  than  northern 
stock?  Theoretically,  yes — practically,  there 
is  not  much  In  my  experience  to  show  It. 
Is  there  any  proof  that  tin*  disease  Is  Trans¬ 
ferable  from  one  tree  to  another  except  by 
budding?  We  know  that  In  a  large  orchard 
whole  districts  will  go  off  speedily,  and  other 
districts  in  the  same  orchard  will  remain  for 
years  nearly  Intact.  We  do  not  think  the 
difference  is  caused  by  budding,  but  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  the  proof,  though  it  is  plain 
enough  for  [tract leal  purposes. 

NORMAN  8.  PLATT. 

'  Connecticut  Pomologlst. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  certain  varieties 
more  susceptible  to  yellows  than  others,  hut 
have  concluded  that  a  tree  of  a  certain 
vailety  that  under  similar  conditions  appar¬ 
ently  resists  the  disease  longer  is  the  result 
of  chance  rather  than  of  any  inherited  re 
slstance  •  to  the  disease.  I  would  riot  care, 
as  far  as  yellows  is  concerned,  where  the 
buds  or  seeds  come  from,  except  that  they  he 
from  healthy  trees.  Two  orchards  of  south¬ 
ern-grown  trees  have  been  observed  by  me 
the  past  few  years,  and  have  Incurred  the 
same  loss  from  yellows  as  northern-grown 
trees  under  similar  conditions.  Regarding 
transference  from  one  tree  to  another,  there 
is  no  proof,  but  lots  of  evidence.  A  new 
case  of  .vel’owH  allowed  to  stand  until  after 
blossoming  the  following'  year  Is  Invariably 
followed  by  an  outbreak  of  several  trees  the 
following  year.  If  transferable  by  hud,  why 
not  by  a  pollen  grain,  it  being  only  a  smaller 
divided  part  of  the  parent  tree?  Some  of  the 
most  Intelligent  growers  in  western  New 
York  assert  that  to  cut  down  a  yellows  trge 
and  drag  through  orchard  so  branches  would 
come  In  contact  with  healthy  trees  will  trans¬ 
mit  the  disease,  and  even  furnish  proof  that 
looks  quite  plausible  and  has  ls'en  strong 
enough  to  convince  themselves;  therefore  they 
follow  the  practice  of  cutting  off  branches, 
putting  on  wagon  or  stone  boat  and  covering 
with  canvas  before  drawing  through  orchard. 

B.  D.  VAN  BtlltEN. 


ALL  AT  0NCE\ 

[  7 1  , 1  fit  n  » ,  .  1  f ,  ,n4  mm  _  /  *1 


I  Plant  and  fertilize  as  you  go.  Corn,  peas, 
I  beans,  beets,  eie.,  planted  and  fertilizer  de¬ 
posited,  in  hills  or  drills,  all  at  one  passage. 
I  with  the 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer. 

Improved  row  marker.  Wide  range  for  hill 
spacing,  0  to  45  inches.  Handles  any  kind 
fertilizer,  in  any  condition,  60  to  450  lbs.  per 
Here.  We  make  it.  sport :il  gear  which  sows  600  lbs. 
per  nere.  1'lanlH  ell  scuds  accurately.  Light  draft 
easily  handled,  quick  and  positive  adjustments. 
Wo  also  make  the  Eollpa.  Two  Horae  Two  Row 
Plantar.  Good  terms  to  agents  where  not  Intro¬ 
duced.  Write  us. 

BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  A,  T.  CO., 

Bcl*  76  Chicopee  Falla,  Maas. 


FENCE 
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Strongest 
Made — -*■ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  rolled  wire.  Wo 
have  no  intents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  pricoa  on  30  days  freo  trial. 

We  pay  all  frolaht.  Catalog  slums  37 
stylos  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’.froo.  Huy  direct.  Write  today 

CO'LED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

BOX  eg;;  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  *12  pages, 
showing  ( irnamentai 
Fences  Hates, Arches 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
Border,  etc.,  will  iu- 
'  terest  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


nchor  Fence 

Combines  strength  and 
beauty  with  long  life. 
Large  hard  steel  wires. 
Heavily  galvanized. 


Farm  and 
.  Ori.i-monfal 
Hamlsomr,  easy  to  Irullrl,  mwaya 
stands  erect.  Ask  for  Kcnon  Hook  I). 

ANCHOR  FENCE  A  MFC.  CO. 
Clsvoland,  Ohio. 


FERTILIZER  LIME.S& 

WALTON  IjUAliltlKS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Grapes  are  heavy  consumers  of 
Potash,  which  must  be  re¬ 
newed  in  the  soil  if  the  yield 
of  the  vines  is  to  be  kept  up. 


Potash 


at  the  root  of  the  vine  means  a  pro¬ 
fuse  yield  of  luscious  clusters  on 
the  frame. 

Our  free  booklet,  “Plant  Food,” 
tells  much  you  should  know  about 
plant  fertilization.  Write  for  it  now. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


ARE 


RICH 


IN  THE  BEST 


PLANT  FOOD 


FORMS  OF 

HENCE  THEY  CIVIC 

RICH  CROPS  AT  HARVEST 

Send  for  11H17  Almanac  and  Prices. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Fertilizer  Manufacturers,  Middletown.  Conn. 


Weather-proof  is  water-proof— 
that’s  why  Genasco  Ready  Roofing 
is  the  end  of  roof- troubles. 

Genasco  is  natural  asphalt — the  only  material  that 
doesn’t  dry-out,  rot,  rust  or  crack. 

livery  other  roofing'  is  injured  by  some  kind  of 
weather  and  lets  in  the  water — which  means  damages, 
repairs,  loss. 

Weather-proof  is  water-proof. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco — smooth  or  mineral  surface  in  several 
weights.  But  write,  anyway,  for  the  convincing  book  10  that  tells  facts  and 
reasons,  and  shows  the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World,  the  famous  Trinidad 
Lake  of  Asphalt. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 


New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 
San  P’rancisco 


Chicago 


AMPLE 


A  ^  Every  wire- 

_  both  strand  and  stay  -No.  II  gauge. 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  Woman  free 

for  lnspootlon  and  test  A  inoroisuhstuot  ial,  stock . . 

Ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts  Wo 
Pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  showing  133  stylos. 
The  HttOWN  FENCE  St  WIRE  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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ELEVATORS 


GIFFORD-WOOD  CO. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


*•  Send  for  Catalog  It. 
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DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN.** 

_  a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kcrosonoor 

Hh  weight  and  bulk  arehalf  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 


aleolml  engine,  Huporlor  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  slngl  _  _ 

uLT, „ 1 H  m'  Quickly  ^easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 

•uglno.  wmu  you  Oataloqu*.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfra..  Meagher  and  15th  Sta„  Chicago.  THIS  la  UUK  i’Lb'TV-XUlub  YEAH.  Utt 
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T1IH  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER. 


WORKING  THE  GARDEN  HARD. 

I  paid  a  visit  last  Fall  to  a  market  gar¬ 
dener  in  another  portion  of  this  county. 
As  we  looked  over  his  small  farm  I  saw 
a  patch  where  it  looked  as  if  he  had 
mowed  and  drawn  away  a  large  quantity 
of  weeds.  1  asked  him  what  crop  he  grew 
upon  that  piece  of  ground,  lie  said  that 
was  the  ground  occupied  hy  his  crop  of 
early  peas.  After  the  pens  were  harvested 
he  let  tin*  land  grow  to  weeds.  A  market 
gardener  should  do  better  than  that.  My 
peas  are  grown  in  lands  from  15  to  20  feet 
wide,  a  vacant  strip  six  feet  wide  (well 
manured)  is  left  between  each  land  (or 
bed)  of  peas.  In  these  vacant  strips,  at 
the  proper  time,  I  plant  Hubbard  and  De¬ 
licious  squash  seed.  The  squash  vines  are 
beginning  to  run  just  about  the  time  the 
peas  are  picked,  pulled  and  out  of  the  way, 
so  that  I  get  two  crops  each  year  from 
my  field  of  early  peas,  while  the  person  I 
was  visiting  only  gets  one.  I  remember 
years  ago  the  principal  of  the  seminary  in 
this  town  had  a  desire  to  make  every 
square  foot  of  his  garden  produce  a  profit, 
as  his  salary  as  principal  was  none  too 
large,  and  this  man,  hy  his  skill  in  making 
plants  grow  and  yield,  would  get  more 
from  a  small  piece  of  ground  than  any 
other  person  I  ever  saw.  I  used  to  enjoy 
visiting  his  garden.  On  the  north  side  of 
it  was  a  tight  board  fenct  .six  or  eight 
feet  tall.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fence  on 
the  south  side  in  well-manured  soil  he 
would  plant  Hubbard  squash.  The  vines 
were  not'  allowed  to  run  on  the  ground 
and  so  take  up  valuable  room,  lie  would 
train  the  vines  upon  the  side  of  the  fence 
just  as  though  they  were  grape  vines, 
keeping  them  in  place  by  pieces  of  leather 
cut  from  an  old  shoe  find  tacked  to  the 
fence.  Some  of  the  useless  laterals  were 
cut  out  and  when  Fall  came  there  was  a 
fine  lot  of  squashes  grown  upon  what  to 
other  persons  would  probably  have  pro¬ 
duced  nothing.  T  have  seen  Winter 
squash  grown  upon  the  south  side  of  a 
barn  in  the  same  manner.  I.  d.  b. 

Mammoth  Clover  In  Ohio. 

0.  K.  fl.,  Lancaster,  O. — I  have  n  piece  of 
ground  that  I  would  like  to  sow  to  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  tills  Spring.  The  ground  Is  of 
a  low  black  nature,  nnd  other  clovers  freeze 
up  during  the  Winter.  Will  some  one  tell 
me  If  tills  clover  could  he  sown  With  oats 
and  make  as  good  a  stand  till  Fall  as  to 
sow  the  clover  hy  Itself?  If  you  sow  the 
clover  alone  when  and  how  would  you  sow 
It  (the  ground  was  In  celery  last  year),  or 
would  you  prefer  some  other  quick  growing 
clover? 

Ans. — From  the  description  givenofthe 
land  it  is  not  the  kind  that  will  hold  the 
tap-rooted  clovers  over  Winter.  But  if 
Mammoth  can  he  started  in  time,  it  will 
make  a  wonderful  growth  before  Winter 
comes  again.  1  would  not  undertake  to  start 
with  oats.  The  oats  will  he  almost  sure 
to  lodge  before  they  ripen,  and  when¬ 
ever  they  go  down,  the  clover  will  he 
smothered  out.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
sow  the  clover  alone.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  plow  the  land,  as  it  can 
doubtless  be  got  in  the  finest  possible 
condition  with  the  roller  and  disk  har¬ 
row,  following  the  latter  with  the  former, 
but  after  sowing  the  seed  on  a  rolled  sur¬ 
face  cover  with  a  light  drag  harrow.  I 
would  sow  not  less  than  12  pounds  seed 
per  acre,  and  sow  after  the  middle  of 
April,  when  danger  of  light  freezes  is  past. 
After  a  rain  work  tin*  land  over,  sow  the 
seed,  and  cover  and  then  it  will  come 
rapidly  on,  and  give  the  weeds  (if  there 
are  any)  a  tough  fight  to  keep  them  down. 
Tf  sown  with  oats  and  it  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess,  a  good  stand  .after  the  oats  are  'off, 
the  clover  will  make  a  good  growth  before 
Fall  if  the  weather  favors;  otherwise  it 
will  be  a  failure,  or  at  best  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  if  sown  alone  in  the  Spring 
it  will  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  rains 
of  the  season  and  the  hot  sun  that  it 
loves  so  well,  and  that  helps  it  to  do  its 
utmost.  If  a  crop  is  desired  for  next 
year,  sow  Alsikc  seed.  This  clover,  while 
not  so  large  as  the  common  Red,  or 
Mammoth,  will  make  a  strong  thick 
growth,  and  as  its  roots  sprangle  out, 


instead  of  tap-roeting,  it  stands  the  Win¬ 
ter  when  others  will  be  ruined.  Alsike 
clover  is  very  popular  in  Wisconsin  to 
use  on  low  boggy  lands  where  the  other 
clovers  are  a  failure.  For  seeding  with 
this  kind  of  clover,  only  about  one  half 
as  much  seed  will  he  required  as  of  the 
other  kinds,  the  seed  being  so  much 
smaller.  john  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  O. 

Strawberries  for  Four  Months. 

The  Spring  of  1906  was  favorable  for 
setting  strawberry  plants  early,  and  as  I 
succeeded  in  getting  my  Fall-bearing 
strawberries  set  early,  they  commenced  to 
ripen  the  last  of  July,  enough  for  table 
use,  and  August  2  I  commenced  to  ship 
to  Buffalo  and  Glean,  and  shipped  two  or 
three  times  a  week  until  October  10,  when 
the  big  snowstorm  came,  so  I  could  not 
pick  again  until  the  17th,  when  1  picked 
25  quarts;  the  24th  I  picked  27  quarts, 
making  nearly  three  months’  time  of  the 
Fall  crop.  The  Spring  crop  of  other 
varieties  gave  us  berries  from  June  IS  to 
July  Hi,  making  a  long  time  that  we  en¬ 
joyed  strawberries  from  our  own  fields. 

New  York.  samuel  cooper. 


Northern  Spy  Apples.  On  page  (JO  a 
•reader  In  New  York  asked  about  what  vari¬ 
eties  he  should  graft  on  Northern  Spy."  What 
Is  the  matter  with  Spy?"  asks  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  man.  This”  Is  the  answe-* : 

“One  reason  of  my  wishing  to  top-graft  Is 
that  the  Spy  Is  a  shy  bearer  one  year,  the 
next  overbears,  and  the  fruit  does  not  color 
well,  making  It  a  poor  seller.  The  Spy  and  Ben 
Davis  stock  are  excellent  to  graft  on,  and 
by  top-grafting  one  can  bring  Ills  trees  Into 
bearing  earlier.  Also,  one  Is  then  sure  of 
getting  varieties  true  to  name.  From  what 
I  can  learn  from  others  and  observation,  1 
now  think  I  will  graft  to  HubbnrdBton,  Bald¬ 
win,  King  and  Greening.”  a.  it.  o. 


Hot-Bed  s|60 

SASH  PHHDE  $^50 

Including:  Glass 92c 

NOW  is  the  time  to  lmy 
miihIi  for  your  hotbeds  or 
chicken  houses  and  brooders. 

I  lot  bells  lire  easy  to  lmiko 
like  it  lust  ration  below.  Cost 
little,  l’ny  bllf.  You  not 
our  sash  direct— 

ALL  READY 
TO  USE 

SAFE  Delivery 

Guaranteed  Anywhere 

from  the  Lamest  Mill  in 
America.  No  come  apart  to 
it.  Best  workmanship.  Glass 
laps  over  to  prevent  looks, 
liars  screwed  on  bottom  rail. 
Ka.ii  pla/.cd  with  iiulty  and 
points.  8x6  feet.  Higher 
Grade  in  all  ways  than  deal¬ 
ers  Hull  for  don  bio onr  prices. 
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Grand  Millwork  Catalog  FREE 


LEVEL 
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Ono  Form  of  Hotbed— 
Seel  tonal  View. 


Don’t  fail  to 
write  us  a  postal 
r.  for  our  Grand 
I  Tee  Millwork 
Catalog.  Illus¬ 
trates  Hot  -  lied 
Basil,  and  6,000 
liuripiiiiH  in  all 
W  o  ml  w  o  r  k  , 
Doors,  Win¬ 
dows,  Screens, 
Oto.,  and  Flint- 
Coated  Rubber 
Rooting  —  A  1,  L 
HA  1,1'  Doaior'B 


Guaranteed  to  SAVE  YOU 
Prions,  freight  included.  Write  today, 

CORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO. 

153  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  (’lark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
tills  year  on  14 h  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Rodtop  tiny.  If  you  want  to  know  hew 


O 


llis  Rev.  Disk  IT'W  cuts  u 
furrow  f>  to  III  in. deop,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark's  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  or  any  foul  plant. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

lllgganmn.  Conn. 


DOG  POWERS 


HARDER  MFG.  CO, 
Box  II,  Gobieskill.  N. 


will  rim  hand  cream, 
separators,  chorus, 
fan  mills,  washing 
machines,  etc. 
y  Best.  Cheapest. 


YOU 


Komi?  ti>  buy  u  HARROW 
Want  R«hx  for  least  Caiu 
II#  r  make  that  kind. 
'  &■  Pay  PftttioiiT.  Cafc- 
itlojfiio  froo  Writofor 
c^Nprico.  G.II.POUNDKR 
IT  Ft.Atkinsou,Wis 


Something  New 


A  east  iron 


1  Stone  Boat  Head; 

more  durablo  than  wood.  Boat  can  be 
made  by  any  farmer  with  common  straight 
plank  and  tuts  head  will  outwear  a  dozen  of 
the  eld  style.  Coats  less  to  muko.  Bend  for  cata¬ 
logue  in ui  prices  of  this  uud  eur  complete  Hue 
of  lurtii  tools. 

RvSs  BROTHERS  CO.,  Worooalor,  Mass. 


QUEEN 


Cultivator 


BPKINO  TOOTH  N 
_  HARROW 


BPIKE  ^ 

TOOTH 

CULTIVATOR 


CULTIVATORS-HARBOWS 

In  the  Walter  A.  Wood  lineof  Cultivatorsand  Har¬ 

rows  the  farmer  is  offered  a  “Royal  Lino”  to  select 
from— every  machine  a  mighty  handy  and  effective 
tool  for  the  farm.  They  are  substantially  built  of  iron 
and  steel— neat  in  form,  with  improved  features  you  11 
not  find  on  other  cultivators  of  this  cluss.  The  I-beam 
steel  frame  on  the  five-tooth  Cultivators  furnishes 
strength  and  lightness,  while  its  grooved 
sides  form  snug  seats  for  the 
tooth  standards,  which  are 


composed  of  two  strips 
of  steel  and  form  usolid 
seat  for  the  teeth  and 
allow  for  ample  adjust¬ 
ment  of  same.  The  same  stan¬ 
dards  also  answer  for  all 
shovels  and  blades.  Hill¬ 
ers  and  listers  can  be 
set  in  any  position  desired 
-altogether  thi;  lin  of  cultiva¬ 
tors  cannot  help  but  please  the 
particular  farmer.  They 
are  made  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  Walter  A.  Wood 
Co.,  who  for  over  55 
years  have  been  build¬ 
ing  tools  that  have 
made  the  name  famous 
among  farmers.  Remem¬ 
ber  we  are  “not  In  tlie  trust,” 
that  our  warranty  is  the  most  liberalof  anymanufact- 
urer.  and  with  several  thousand  agencies  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  your  needs 
both  with  new  machines  and  repairs  without  delay 
Write  today  for  our  illustrated  catalog  A  describ¬ 
ing  in  detail  our  line  of  cultivators,  telling  just 
how  they  are  made  and  giving  you  a  lot  of  good 
reasons  why  they  are  the  best  to  buy.  We  will 
send  it  (rco  alsoour  booklet,  “In  Foreign  Lands.” 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  &  REAPING  MACHINE  C0.t 
Hoosick  Falla,  N.  Y. 


SEND  TOD/C 

FOR 

BOOKLET/ 


AND 

SAMPLE, 


<s<e 


We  want  to  send  you  two  things — a  Sample  of  Amatite  Ready 
[Roofing  and  a  Booklet  about  it. 

We  believe  that  if  you  once  see  a  sample  you  will  be  con- 
|  vinced  that  a  mineral  surface  roofing  such  as  Amatite  is  the  only 
|  kind  to  buy. 

The  advantage  is  that  the  mineral  surface  never  needs  to  be 
| painted  or  coated  to  keep  it  tight. 

It  resists  rain,  snow,  heat  and  storms  of  all  kinds,  and  causes 
| the  roofing  to  wear  indefinitely. 

Ordinarily  roofing  has  to  be  painted  every  year  or  two. 
[This  means  that  you  practically  pay  double  the  money  that  you 
would  have  to  pay  if  you  bought  Amatite.  You  pay  not  only 
for  the  original  roofing,  but  also  the  cost  of  the  paint  and  the 
|  work  of  painting. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  to-day  and  see  for  yourself.  You 
[will  never  regret  it.  The  man  who  once  sees  and  examines 
[Amatite  has  no  use  for  any  other  kind. 

Address  nearest  •ffice  of  the 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  Boston, 

Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Allegheny. 


True  Temper  Tools  Mean 
Good  Tempered  Gardeners 


T 


‘HE  right  tool  for  each  kind 
of  work  is  real  economy  in  the 
garden. 

A  saving  in  time  and  labor. 

It  wouldn't  take  much  argument 
to  prove  that  the  mail  who  tri  s  to 
do  it  all  with  a  spude  i  hoe 
works  a  good  deal 
harder  and  accoin- 
xilishes  far  less  than 
liis  neighbor  with  a 
complete  supply  of 
Garden  Tools. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  lor 

Irue  Temper 


And  he  thereby 
loses  money,  too. 

Ask  the  garden  maker,  lie  will 
tell  you  that  the  man  who  can  go  to 
his  toolhouse  and  got  just  the  tool 
he  needs  for  each  nd  of  work,  will 
soon  save  enough  time  at  15  cents 
an  hour  to  pay  for  a  good  outfit. 

Think  of  the  pleasure  of  doing 
things  right,  too. 


TO  LS 


You  not  only  want  the  right  kind 
but  the  best  kind  of  tools. 

That’s  the  True  Temper  line — 
“The  best  tools  you  have  ever 
bought  at  the  same  prices  you  have 
always  paid.” 

Not  a  tool  is  allowed  to  receive  a 
True  Temper  label 
at  our  factories  un¬ 
til  it  has  shown  un¬ 
der  the  most  severe 
tests  that  it  is  true 
in  quality,  construc¬ 
tion,  “hang”  and 
temper. 

A  tool  for  every 
req*  irement— ,  Forks,  Hoes,  Rakes, 
Ilooks,  Weeders,  Cultivators,  Gar¬ 
den  Tools,  Floral  Tools,  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  BOOK, 
"Tool*  nnd  Their  U»e».”  Give* 
valu  ble  pointers  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  special-purpose  tools.  A 
postal  c  rd  will  do. 


AMERICAN  FORK  AND  HOE  CO.,  714  Am.  Trust  Bldg..  CLEVELAND.  O. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


March  9. 


NEW  YORK  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

The  alumni  of  the  New  York  State  Normal 
College  of  Albany  held  their  annual  dinner 
In  New  York  city  recently.  This  Is  the 
oldest  of  the  State  Normal  schools.  It  was 
organized  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  the  State.  The  course  Wus 
then  two  years.  Instruction  In  Hie  Subject 
matter  of  the  commo’ii  English  branches  ns 
well  as  In  (Ik*  method  of  teaching  them  was 
thorough  nnd  practical.  Its  curriculum  also 
Included  brief  courses  In  academic  subjects. 
’■The  school  attracted  young  teachers  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  who  discovered  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  better  preparation  jp  their  brief  ex 
perlence  ns  teachers  In  the  country  schools. 
The  Slate  provides  books  nnd  free  tuition. 
The  students  provide  their  own  living  ex¬ 
penses.  This  usually  represented  the  savings 
from  previous  teaching  or  other  work.  The 
two-yenr  course  was  attractive  to  these  self- 
supporting  young  men  and  women.  Kami 
children  benefited  by  their  preparation  be¬ 
cause  they  went  back  to  the  country  and 
taught  In  the  common  schools. 

Ur.  Milne,  the  president:  of  the  school 
spoke  nt  Hie  recent  meeting.  When  lie  as 
sumed  charge  of  the  school  17  years  ago,  tin 
neighboring  common  schools  were  monopolized 
by  graduates  of  this  school.  lie  seemed  to 
feel  some  pride  In  the  fact  that  this  Is  so  no 
longer.  lie  changed  the  title  from  school  to 
college,  and  made  the  course  four  years, 
lie  cut  out  the  work  In  the  common  branches 
the  three  It's  and  prepared  Ills  students 
for  hlgh-school  work.  In  this  change  lie 
manifests  considerable  pride.  It  should  be 
remembered  Hint  05  out  of  every  10u  children 
who  attend  the  public  Schools  of  the  Stale 
never  renoh  the  high  schools.  These  tl."  go 
to  work  when  the  more  fortunate  live  enter 
the  advanced  schools.  No  doubt  Ur.  Milne 
Is  doing  excellent  work,  lie  Is  helping  teach¬ 
ers  who  .can  afford  a  four  years*  course  to 
prepare  themselves  for  good  positions,  lie 
Is  at:  best  helping  Hint  five  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  the  State  who  can  afford  to  at¬ 
tend  high  schools  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
trained  teachers.  In  other  words,  he  Is  help¬ 
ing  those  who  are  abundantly  able  to  help 
themselves.  Present  lendency  is  too  much 
In  this  direction.  The  work  In  city  and  vil¬ 
lage  schools  provided  with  a  high  school 
course  Is  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  that  live 
per  cent  who  art!  able  to  go  on  nnd  take  the 
advanced  work.  This,  together  with  the  fads 
and  frills  that  have  been  Introduced  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  gives  little  time  for  study  nnd 
drill  In  the  common  branches.  As  a  result 
ive  have  children  leaving  school  at  the  ages 
of  IB  nnd  10  years  who  are  unable  to  write 
an  Intelligent  letter  or  compute  simple  Inter¬ 
est  on  n  time  note,  'fills  defect  Is  accounted 
for  In  the  fact  that  these  teachers  while  j 
trained  In  the  higher  branches  of  learning 
were  themselves  deficient  In  the  subject  as 
well  ns  the  method  of  Instructions  In  the 
common  branches.  They  know  psychology 
and  the  theory  nnd  history  of  education 
but  they  do  not  know  practical  arithmetic 
and  American  history.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  tench  commercial  geography  nnd  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar.  The  new  department  of  Hu 
Albany  college  may  not  lie  responsible  for 
all  Ibis,  but  It  certainly  seems  to  lend  on 
couragcment  to  tin*  system.  No  one  wants  to 
discourage  the  higher  education.  The  State 
however.  Is  more  concerned  In  the  develop 
mont  of  Intelligence  among  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  school  Hint  abandons  Its  serv- 
lee  to  them  In  favor  of  (he  less  numerous 
i  l  more  favored  cjnss  Is  not  Inspired  by 
the  highest  Ideals  of  service  to  (lie  Stale. 


Canarian  Tomato  Giiowino. — On  page  84 
G.  \V.  8.,  Newtonvllle,  O.,  gives  some  tomato 
growing  experience.  In  comparison  to  condi¬ 
tions  here  he  apparently  has  little  success. 
Our  present  price  of  25  cents  per  (10  pounds 
Is  not  considered  enough  by  the  growers 
Last  Winter  we  had  an  agitation  In  favor 
of  fiO  cents  per  bushel  and  although  It:  was 
not  openly  paid  by  Hie  ennners,  many  of  the 
local  growers  would  not  contrnct  for  less  nnd 
the  dinners  were  forced  to  seek  new  fields  to 
get  the  required  amount,  nnd  since  they 
furnish  crates  and  pay  freight  besides  other 
incidental  expenses,  apparently  their  toma¬ 
toes  must  cost:  fully  30  cents  and  possibly 
more;  250  bushels  per  acre  Is  a  fair  three- 
year  average  wllh  us,  and  good  growers  have 
Increased  Ibis  to  .'{.‘.0  and  400,  while  500 
per  acre  or  belter  Is  some  years  obtained.  In 
the  flush  of  the  season  a  good  picker  can 
gather  from  40  to  80  bushels  per  day.  We 
find  Hint  ft  rich  soli,  preferably  a  young 
Hotver  so«d  enriched  after  plowing  with 
a  good  potato  fertilizer  one  of  the  best  for 
tomatoes:  also  continuous  cultivation  Is  nec¬ 
essary.  Perhaps  the  grower  further  south 
does  not:  have  so  much  trouble  nnd  expense 
to  produce  tomatoes  ns  here.  Wo  must  starl 
and  replant  under  glass,  planting  In  Hie  field 
May  20,  until  first  week  In  June.  I  noticed 
on  the  Delaware  Peninsula  that  much  of 
this  Is  dispensed  wllh,  also  that  Crimson 
clover  was  sown  In  the  Kali,  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  following  crop.  However,  this 
district  seems  especially  adapted  to  tomato 
culture,  and  I  have  nowhere  seen  better 
yields  of  first  elnss  fruit.  n,  s, 

St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can, 


Buy  a 

N.Y.  State  Wagon 
Direct  from  Factory 


Wo  inanufucturo  high-grade  wagons  to  sell  at 
factory  cost.  Tho  quality  Is  first-class,  each  ami 
every  part  Is  fully  guaranteed,  unit  the  prices  are 
tho  lowest  ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of  work. 

Send  postal  for  our  PftKK  CAItKIAUK  Cata¬ 
logue  of  over  70  different  stylos,  with  WHOLE- 
SALK  PRICK  LINT. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO. 

362  Main  Street,  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  In  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze 


Patontsd  May  18,  lOOO 


Our 


The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines. 

I  catalogues  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

| Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

1106  Park  Avc.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


NONES 


Our  engines  arc  more 
durable  than  others  because 
we  use  a  special,  tough  “gas 
engine”  iron,  after  a  German 
formula. 

They  are  economical  to  operate 
because  repairs  cost  practically  no¬ 
thing;  all  are  tested  for  power  and 
adjustment — you  take  no  risk,  be¬ 
cause  we  guarantee  their  successful 
operation. 

Send  for  Type  A  catalogue  (2  to 
IS  h.p.)  ;  tell  us  your  requirements 
and  we  will  assist  you  in  figuring 
out  what  you  need. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

808  Chestnut  SC,  Lansing,  Mloh. 

dill.  tin.  Enjrtnn  Workai  ItliiKlinuiton, 

"  New  yoiik. 


A  BIG  CARDEN  . 

The  year  of  IlKie  wuh  one  of  prodigal  nlerit  y  on  onrJ 
need  I  arms.  Never  before  did  vege¬ 
table  and  faun  HccdH  relurn  such 
enormous  yields. 

Now  wo  wish  to  gain  200,000  new 
Customers  this  year wnd  henceotter 
for  120  postpaid 

I  pkg.  (Jurd-n  City  Ilncl  -  -  lOo 
I  •*  I'nrlli-at  Klpn  Cuhlmgn  .  lOn 
1  **  I  itrlT  I  meruit!  Cun  mu  her  I  f»© 

1  “  l.nCroaai-  J>!nrk«t  J.i-tl  uo«  lf.e 
1  u  IS  Puy  Jtudiah  ... 

IT/  i  “  (line  lllooil  Tomato  .  .  Ike 

IL,  jljtJ  *  **  •hdey  Turnip  ....  J0e 

*■  '  1000  li  rnnla  glurlou.ly  tj.autl. 

lul  (loner  .ced.  .....  |r.e 
Tout  11.00 
A 1 1  for  12e  postpaid  I  n  order  to  I  ntro- 
dueo  our  warranted  seeds,  and  I  f  you 
\vll!  how!  10o  wo  will  add  jmckugn 
Ot  Berliner  burliest  Cauliflower,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  mammoth  plant, 
nursery  stock,  vegetable  and  farm 
Seed  and  tool  catalog. 

This  catalog  Is  mailed  free  to  nil 
Intending  purchasers.  Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZERSEEDCO.. 
Lacrosse,  Wla. 
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EONGtN  1 

There  is  nothing  in  Congo 
Roofing  that  will  dissolve  in 
water,  nothing  that  will 
evaporate,  nothing  that  will 
be  affected  by  beat  or  cold,  11“^ 
nothing  that  will  decompose. 

It  is  practically  indest  ructible 
by  weather.  It  is  built  to  en¬ 
dure  hot  weather,  cold  weather,  Roofing. 

BUCHANAN-FOSTER  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

1033  Monadnock  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


wet  weather.  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  fire  retardent. 

Test  a  Sample  of  it.  We 
will  send  one  on  request. 
Try  it  by  any  experiment 
you  please  and  you  will 
understand  the  confidence 
with  which  we  back  up  Congo 
Address 


CULTIVATION  MAKES 


THE  CROPS 


THE  CULTIVATOR 

Does  The  Cultivating 

Our  newest  cultivator  possesses  every 
point  of  real  merit  possessed  by  any 
other  cultivator  and  in  addition  has 
several  remarkable  exclusive  features. 


im  ii 


THE  KEYSTONE 

ii  fcfnn>f  is  all  steel  and  mal- 

III  ||  wfl  wfl  leable  iron.  3,  4  or  5 

M  shovels  may  be  used 

^7  m  on  either  gang  which 

moves  in  nnison  with  its  wheel  or  may  be  operated 
independently.  Gangs  always  run  level — whether 
horses  are  large  or  small  they  are  always  the  same. 

Beams  widened  and  narrowed  easily  by  center  lever 
which  gives  parallel  movement  of  gangs  and  shovels, 

BALANCE  FRAME 

Its  perfect  balance  takes  away  half  the  worry  of  cultivating.  A  boon  to 
horses  and  a  delight  to  owners.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  for  cultivating  all 
crops  grown  in  rows.  Widened  or  narrowed  for  any  width  of  row,  from 
28  to  48  inches.  Makes  the  change  with  shovels  in  the  ground.  A  perfect 
hinge  coupling  and  a  strong  and  adjustable  pivot  enables  the  operator  to 
liave  a  BALANCK  FRAME  and  PIVOT  AXLE  CULTIVATOR  COM¬ 
BI  NhD.  No  other  cultivator  so  perfe  ctly  adapted  to  work  in  crooked  rows 
and  dodging  obstructions.  Lever  slii  fts  center  tinder  any  weight  so  as  to 
balance  perfectly.  No  bearing  down  on  horses’  necks  and  no  Hying  up  of 
tongue  at  the  end  of  row.  F.ither  gang  or  frame  hitch. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  NIACHINE  COMPANY, 

Faotory— 1547  BeavorSt.,York,  Pa.,  Transfer  llouso— Now  Waterford,  Ohio 


Get  Your  Otder  In  Early 

For  a  Detroit  Tongtnoless  Disc  Harrow 
Sold  On  Time  —or  For  Cash 

ON  30  DA  YS’  FREE  TRIAL 

*  East  y (i a r  1463  people  waited  too  loner  befbro  ordering.  Wo  were  all  sold  out — factory 
Ctroion  t  keep  tip  and  we  hud  to  disappoint  these  1463  people  by  returning  their  orders.  Just 
coult/n  /  make  Disc  Harrow* enough  to  go  round — that's  all.  Why? 

Well,  if  you  arc  at  all  familiar  with  Disc  Hjirrows,  and  will  look  at  the  picture  in  this  advor- 
tiflernent,  you  will  see  some  of  the  reason*  why  wo  could  not  make  enough  to  meet  our  demands. 


r»«t  •  .  v*  v  v*vuiu  iii/i  niiino  UUViiKU  W  iiltmi  UU1  UulliullUa, 

J  here  is  no  tongue  to  pound  up  horses— whipping  back  and  forth.  No  pushing  or  crowding  of 
the  team  on  corners.  No  tongue  weight  to  gall  np  the  horses’  necks.  No  one  horse  pushing — 
and  one  pulling,  on  turns  -just  btraight,  even  poUing  ahead  all  the  time.  Perfect  balance  of 
rrauie  make*  Disc  roll  smoothly.  Lightest  draft  Disc  made. 

X  heue  are  a  /v?e  of  the  reasons  why  we  sold  ?»>  many  Detroit  Tongnel©**  Disc  Harrows  last 
year.  1  lie  re  arc  other  reasons  explained  in  our  book — too  many  of  them  to  give  here. 

,  Wow  here  aa  big  patent  feature  for  1907— an  .additional  feature  over  last  year. 

OUR  TRANSPORT  TRUCK  A  TTACHMENT 

iV*?  W^0?^9  kack  of  the  Di*C  blades?  You  can  attach  them  in  a  minute's 

*  *o  t"e  Detroit  I ongueleHS ij d*c  liurrow  and  Discs  are  raised  from  the  ground — elevated 
Oil  light  running  front  and  hack  trucks. 

I  his  puts  your  Disc  on  wheels  and  you  can  dHivo  anywhere— over  rough  roads— sand— gravel 

*!“&■  VMM  ***«s«m'ttruck  „ 

Important.  Now  we  have  a  l>ig  factory,  and 


»  . - 7 - -  -  V  Hiivu  u  J  IILIUI  y,  ill  'IU 

are  running  it  to  tlio  very  limit  of  its  capacity,  b  ut 
Right  now— ’way  in  advance  of  tho  aea- 
|on— half  of  our  factory  output  for 
Spring  is  sold  and  a  flood  of  order  s 
arc  coining  every  day.  If  you  want  ono— 
and  you  will  it  you  get  oui  Book  di  sci  i  bluff  fully  O’Br 
various  sizes  and  our  direct-to-you  fn||inK  P|UQ 
(tune  or  cash)  and  prices  quoted  you  direct  froiu- 
ractory-to-station  you  should  bend  today  for  car 
Book,  Rian  and  Price. 

Just  write  us  on  a  postal— say 
Send  me  full  particulars  of 
Detroit  Tongueleaa  Dine  1 1  at  rows1' 

— and  we'll  Bond  you  our  Book  and 
Other  printed  matter  and  quote  you 
a  direct  price,  at  your  station. 

Freight  guaranteed — on  our  Free 
Trial  Plan. 

American  Harrow  Company, 

W.  W.  OollIcr.Oon'l.  Mgr., 

1047  Ha  at  In  pm  St., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Kotos  —Do  not  confine  tho  Detroit 
Tongucletft  DImc  Harrow  with  any 
other  Dim  Harrow  made,  of  any  kind. 
lt'»  a  patented  Harrow  of  our  own  no 
one  can  dell  you  thin  Harrow  no 
dealer  or  agent  anywhere.  Y«<u 
buy  It  dire  t  from  uh  a%  wcscll 
it  ouly  to  farmer*  direct. 
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SOME  FERTILIZER  QUESTIONS. 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

11.  Ij,  Milford,  Del. — 'What  In  t In*  value  of 
“bone  phosphate  of  lime?”  Bone  meal  Is  glv(*n 
In  analysis  of  4(4  to  5(4  ammonia,  48  to  52 
bone  phosphate  of  lime.  I  suppose  the  am¬ 
monia  Is  worth  about  14  cents  per  pound. 
What  Is  the  Iwme  phosphate  of  lime  worth 
per  pound? 

Ans. — “Bone  phosphate  of  lime”  is  the 
combination  of  lime., and  phosphoric  acid 
which  we  find  in  hone.  We  could  not  hold 
the  phosphoric  acid  alone — the  lime  holds 
it  securely  in  a  chemical  combination.  In 
100  pounds  of  “hone  phosphate’*  an  aver¬ 
age  of  PI  per  cent  will  be  phosphoric  acid, 
so  that  when  you  arc  guaranteed  48  to  52 
per  cent,  of  the  “phosphate”  you  can  fig¬ 
ure  22  to  24  per  cent,  of  actual  phosphoric 
arid.  Do  not  be  deceived  in  supposing 
that  nearly  half  the  fertilizer  L  phosphoric 
acid,  for  only  4(5  per  cent  on  the  average 
of  the  “phosphate”  is  that  element.  “Am¬ 
monia”  may  be  figured  at  14  to  15  cents  a 
pound,  while  the  phosphoric  acid  is  worth 
five  cents. 

Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

W.  .V.  7'.,  Sonoma,  N.  O.-  -When  and  bow 
Is  It  best  to  apply  ultra  to  of  sihIii  to  gross 
nnd  clover,  and  bow  tnueb  per  acre?  Is  It 
better  to  run  a  drag  harrow  over  the  land 
after  sowing  or  not?  My  land  Is*  swamp, 
underdralned  In  part  :  some  llgbt,  sandy 
or  alluvial  river  bottom  In  fairly  good  heart ; 
all  will  yield  25  to  40  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre. 

Ans. — We  use  nitrate  in  the  early 
Spring  just  as  the  grass  is  turning  green. 
Broadcast  it  evenly.  In  order  to  do  this 
well  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  mix  the 
nitrate  evenly  with  several  times  its  bulk 
of  dry  black  soil.  You  need  not  harrow 
the  nitrate  in.  Tt  is  nearly  as  soluble 
as  salt  or  sugar,  and  will  quickly  melt 
and  work  down  into  the  ground.  About 
125  pounds  per  acre  is  a  fair  dressing. 
We  seldom  use  it  in  clover. 

The  Use  of  Lime. 

If.  /■>'.  iV.,  Intitcslde,  da.  -My  soil  Is  a  dark 
sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  My  main 
crops  are  strawberries,  corn  and  Irish  pota¬ 
toes.  On  testing  with  blue  litmus  paper  1 
find  the  soli  considerably  acid.  I  can  buy 
glone  time  at  $8.50  per  ton,  and  have  in 
haul  It  eight  miles.  How  much  lime  shall 
I  use  (o  ihe  acre?  I  foes  lime,  If  used  too 
freely,  rob  the  soil  of  Its  plant  Paid  by 
setting  free  the  ammonia,  anil  does  It  have 
any  effect,  on  Ihe  potash  nnd  phosphoric  acid 
contained  In  (lie  soil?  I  have  live  acres  of 
rye  which  I  have  been  Intending  to  plow 
under  Just  before  ll  heads,  and  plant  to 
potatoes,  but  as  the  soil  Is  already  add 
am  afraid  the  rye  will  sour  it  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  Injure  the  crop.  How  and 
when  Is  ll  best  to  apply  the  lime,  before 
breaking,  or  drill  It  along  tin*  rows  and 
cultivate  In  after  the  plants  are  up? 

Ans. — Lime  is  not  specially  necessary 
to  either  of  tile  crops  named.  Straw¬ 
berries  do  well  on  an  acid  soil,  and  so 
docs  corn.  An  acid  soil  is  considered 
better  for  potatoes,  because  the  germ  of 
fungus  disease  we  call  scab  is  less  likely 
to  develop  where  the  ground  is  sour.  We 
should  use  1,(500  pounds  or  more  of  lime 
per  acre  with  the  corn  crop.  Broadcast 
it  on  the  furrows  and  harrow  it  well 
into  the  ground.  You  need  not  fear 
loss  of  plant  food  from  the  use  of  the 
lime,  ll  will  break  up  the  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  and  thus  set  free  some  am 
tnoiiia,  but  this  will  be  held  in  the  soil. 
Blowing  under  the  rye  before  the  soil 
becomes  too  warm  will  not  make  the 
ground  too  sour  for  potatoes. 

An  Experiment  with  Cabbage. 

.V.  S.  Drool  or,  ll.  O,  -May  21,  1000,  I 

sowed  in  garden  two  plots  of  cabbage  (World 
Heater  and  Red  Rock)  both  kinds  In  each 
plot,  Soli  sandy  loam,  said  to  be  deficient  In 
ellrate  and  lime.  Moth  [dots  were  well  cul¬ 
tivated.  Plot  No.  |  unfertilized,  plot  No.  2 
heavily  fertilized  with  horse  stable  manure; 
rather  dry  In  July,  but  well  watered  August, 
September  and  October.  Plot  No.  1  cab¬ 
bage  small  and  spindly;  did  not  bead.  Plot 
No.  2,  large  spreading  plants,  huge  leaves,  but 
no  bead.  What  was  lacking? 

Ans.  '1‘his  is  the  way  wc  read  such  an 
experiment.  The  natural  soil  lacks  nitro¬ 
gen  evidently.  The  addition  of  manure 
supplied  nitrogen  and  gave  a  rank  growth 
of  leaf.  The  cabbage  did  not  head,  which 
indicates  a  lack  of  potash,  and  probably 
also  of  phosphoric  acid.  What  the  manure 
did  was  to  supply  an  abundance  of  nitro¬ 


gen,  but  not  enough  of  cither  of  the  other 
elements.  Use  a  good  quantity  of  wood 
ashes  with  the  manure  and  most  likelv 
the  cabbage  will  head.  Where  they  can 
be  obtained  muriate  of  potash  and  acid 
phosphate  will  do  the  work. 

Fertilizer  for  Oats. 

f.  O.  If.,  BullvlUe,  N.  Y.  -■What  Is  meant 
by  4-8-7  compound  for  potatoes,  as  I  saw 
In  a  paper  lately?  About  how  much  per 
acre?  What  Is  a  good  commercial  top-dress¬ 
ing  for  oats  at  the  time  of  planting?  Would 
not  wood  ashes  be  good  for  (bom? 

Ans. —  It  means  a  fertilizer  containing 
four  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  eight  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  seven  of  pota-sh.  these 
elements  of  plant  food  are  named  in  that 
order.  Oats  make  a  quick  growth  and  are 
surface  feeders.  They  need  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  nitrogen.  The  wood  ashes  will  give 
lime,  potash  and  some  phosphoric  acid, 
but  nitrogen  will  have  to  be  supplied  in 
some  other  material.  You  can  use  a  good 
dressing  of  the  ashes,  and  add  125  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 

Concrete  Roof  for  Henhouse. 

W.  It.  II.,  Duri/ettavillc,  W.  Vn. — I  dm  go¬ 
ing  to  bhlld  a  henhouse,  nnd  would  like  to 
put  n  concrete  roof  on  It.  The  roof  will  be 
10x2(1  feel  and  I  would  like  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  ll  would  make  a  good  roof.  What 
Is  the  best  way  to  pul  It  on,  and  how  thick? 

I  low  much  would  II  cost  ? 

Ans. — From  the  best  information  wc 
can  get  Wc  doubt  if  such  a  roof  will  prove 
successful.  Tt  would  be  likely  to  crack 
and  leak,  lias  anyone  made  a  success  of 
a  concrete  roof? 

Killing  White  drubs. 

,7.  /’.  It.,  Firm  hi  fi  ton,  AT.  I. — Last  year 
grub  worms  damaged  my  potatoes.  Whin 
can  I  do  to  prevent  them  from  damaging  my 
crop  this  year?  Would  ll  be  safe  to  sow 
kalnlt  on  the  Held  before  planting,  and  would 
It  do  any  good,  sny  50(1  pounds  to  Ihe  acre? 

Ans.— Wc  have  no  faith  that  the  kainit 
will  drive  away  the  grubs.  You  would 
have  to  use  enough  to  hurt  the  potato 
crop  in  order  to  hurt  the  white  grubs. 
Wc  would  not  plant  potatoes  in  grubby 
soil,  ball  plowing  seems  to  help— largely, 
we  think,  because  the  crows  and  other 
fowls  get  a  better  chance  at  the  insects. 
Thorough  surface  cultivation  in  late  Sum 
mer  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  young 
grubs. 

R impairing  a  Cement  Leak. — Tn  an¬ 
swer  to  P.  I'.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  as  to  how 
to  stop  water  from  leaking  into  his  boiler 
pit,  there  is  but  one  way,  which  1  have 
applied  frequently  with  success  in  cellars, 
where  such  leaks  occurred.  Lay  four-ply 
tar  paper,  the  same  as  you  would  for  a 
good  roof,  in  hot  tar  and  pitch,  on  the 
present  cement  floor,  and  let  the  tar 
paper  on  all  four  sides  extend  well  over 
the  water  line,  Use  sufficient  Jar  and 
pitch  and  be  sure  nobody  punches  any 
holes  in  this  water  proofing,  I  hen  put  a 
good  cement  floor  and  coping  over  the  tar 
paper,  three  inches  thick,  composed  of 
one  part  of  cement  and  two  parts  of  grit 
or  sharp  washed  sand.  H.  H.  L. 

Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

FARM  TELEPHONES 

Mmvu  tliiilr  rout  In  one  your 

Do  you  I’umII/H  tin*  noil  value  oT  lli«  Rcliml 
Him*  you  upend  (coin?  to  town  or  your 
neighbor*  on  erranda  you  could  do  on  I  ho 
|i|toiii* ?  You  waul  John  to  conn*  to  work 
for  you  tomorrow;  you  wmii  to  know  If 
a inrtrhlliM  purl  liua  arrived  »il  tin*  Kxpr*'** 
Onion;  you  want  t Im*  DortoC  for  a  nkk 
child,  or  thu  Vuturlniiry  lor  a  "Irk  liormi, 
You  m ay  tin* ro  I*  no  bdcphuiio  nyntr-m? 
Tlu*l»  you  arc  Jiiftt  On*  inuli  w«  want  to 
•'omiNpoiol  with.  Wit  ran  allow  you  how 
lo  mnko  a  hutidrtoiuo  profit  hy  organizing 
a  farm  telephone  lino  and  wo  will  toll 
you  how  to  Organ l/.o,  how  to  hlilhl  and 
how  to  01  air  Ate.  Wrlto  for  our  fro«  hul¬ 
lo  Mu  'JVJ8X. 

Amor  I  ran  I'lorlrln  Telephone  Co., 
0-100  Htalo  Hlioot,  •  Chlongo,  III. 


SAVE  MONEY 
ON  HARNESS 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

1  0<'t  a  hotter  harries*,  niado  like 

you  wtiui.  It,  and  nave  money. 
Made  of  boat  oak-tanned,  aelect- 
ed  leather.  Return  at  our  ex- 
ponso,  If  not  Hallafae- 
.  orv,  and  get  your 
i  money.  Onrfllna- 
t  rat, oil  catalog  No. 
,  !■’  with  price  Hat 
‘■will  surprise  you. 
"roe.  Write 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

have  I  lack  of  thorn  (t  I  yours  exportation  in  plow 
building,  arc  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest  draft, 
most  durable,  host  working  plows  made.  Our 
soft  Centro  ateel  moiddhoarda  tempered  by  our  special 
process  are  warranted  net  to  break  or  wear  out 
for  n  years.  Our  steel  beams 
and  malleable  standards  are 
warranted  for  a  lifetime. 


Bent  free 

Tha  King  Harness  Co., 

mv- 


0WEQ0.TI 


Thompson’s 

Sows  nil  Clovers, 
ALFALFA.  Timothy, 

Rod  Top  and  all  Grass 
Seeds  In  any  desired 
quantity.  So  oloso  to 
the  ground  seed  will  ll 
not  blow  away  In  I] 
windiest  weather.  ji 


WHEELBARROW 

Grass  Seeder 

Light,  but  strong 
and  durable.  Over 
200  Thousand  In 
use.  Has  led  all 
broadcast  seeders  for 
30  years.  Catalogue 
free. 


0.  E.  Thompson 
&  Sons, 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


land  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  furrow  us  any  Hat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent  in 
your  town  write  us  for  our  Kprdnl  proposition 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  Illustrating  the 
It  nest  line  of  Steel  flows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
flan  tors,  1 1  i  Hers.  <  lasoline  KngineH,  Ensilage  <  ’utters, 
etc.,  Hold  in  the  East. 

H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON, 

20  to 40  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 

wANTFni^or  Mend-a-Rip 

I  tl/  I  Greatly  Improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Doan  all  Minin  of  light  ami  hoary 
rlvi'llngaml 
it  1  tailing. 
Hava*  Its 
coil  many  tlmoN  a  year,  A  par* 

I  fool  llnffl  Mewing  Mn>*Mnn  ami  Hlfttor 
*  ('ombliiml.  Nothin  tbn  Automatic  Mpaaaf 
which  makes  neat,  «v«n  ditching  To 
I  iihow  It  means  &  sale.  Amenta  make 
$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  920  Aral 
day  and  write*  to  hurry  niaolilntt  to  him  Write  fnrNjioo- 
lal  agte.  ftrlco.  J  11.  Footo  Foundry  Co.Dep  Uh  Vredeilcktown.O 
(Thr  (Iren/  Agents  Sufyly  House) 


A  Picture  That  Talks 

TVHIS  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  of 
J-  A.  W.  AnderHOn'H  farm 
lmlhlingH,  located  at  Kune,  fa., 
totlHu  simple  atory  of  rooting 
superiority.  It,  hIidwh  live 
buildiugH,  all  covered  with 

Carey’s  Flexible 

Cement  Roofing 

Tho  work  wan  done  by  Mr.  Anderson  hlin- 
Bolf  with  but  knife  and  hammer  an  tools.  The 
dwelling  shows  the  neat  and  economical  application 
of  Carey's  Roofing  over  a  shingle  roof,  which  wan  good  for  nothing  olno  than  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  (Jaroy’8  Roofing.  Mr.  Anderson  writes: 

“Carey's  Roofing  Is  first,  class  In  every  respect,  the  best  f  have  ever 
seen.  I  am  using  It  with  entire  satisfaction  on  llat  and  steep  surfaces, 
for  cave  spouts  and  all  other  places.  It  keeps  my  cattle  comfortable, 
as  cold  and  all  moisture  are  excluded.  What  I  have  done  with  Carey’s 
Uonllng  other  farmers  may  do  equally  as  well.  1  wilt  always  be  glad 
to  use  It  and  recommend  It.” 

Carey’s  Roofing  Is  composed  of  best  all  wool  felt  (our  own  manufacture),  our  highly 

.  ■  *  — *  “ - "  cement.  No  other 

protects  nail  heads, 

. .  .  .  , _ _  _  boot  and  rooting  to 

roof-board.  Carey  Roofs  never  blow  off. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Hamplo  and  beautiful  booklet; 
a  I  no  addromi  of  uoaroHt  d  Is  t  r  1  bu  1 1  ng  point. 


Carey’s  Roofing  Iscomposea  of  best  all  wool  rnir,  (our  own  manmacrurei, 
torn  pored  Anphalt  Compound,  Btrong  lmrlap,  and  our  Urn-proof  roment. 
roofing  hat*  the  feature  of  Carey’s  Patent  Lap,  which  covers  and  protects  i 
insuring  a  noat,  smooth,  absolutely  water-proof  union  of  shoot  to  shoot  and 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.,  (Established  1873) 

42  Wayne  Avenue,  •  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


f  n"w  AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 

Variable  Friction  Feed  ■—■■■* 

Ratchet  Sot  Works,  Quick  Receder, 
Duplex  Steel  Dogs,  Strong,  Accurate  and 
Reliable,  Best  Material  and  Workman¬ 
ship.  LIGHT  RUNNING.  Requires 
Little  Power.  Simple,  Easy  to  Handle. 
Won’t  Get  Out  of  Order. 

No.  1  mill  with  4(i  inch  saw,  guaranteed 
to  cut  2000  feet  per  day  with  5  h.  p. 
Wi uim.  i  ..ti.  Mm.,  engine. 

129  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown.  New  Jersey. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO 

•» 

Agents  in  all  large  cities.  Write  us  for  name  of  agent  nearest  to  you.  


8  other  itui,  .  1 

Rlpin4CuiO(rBft*f,  brag  Haw  a,  (lord  Wmsl  Maw*  and  Pood  Mill*. 
CAT  ALOUD  K  HKNT  HUSK.  A8K  FOIL  IT. 


J| 

IboF^^^^^^T  HIGKQRY  Vehicle* 

1 

^ You  Pay  Us  Nothing,  Until  You  Are  Satisfied. 

IVJ^k  1 Uavw»17  But  wrlto  mb  at  onco  for  roll  Inform* 
rUfr  tdon  about  thin  moHt  11  born l  offer 

Kcmmnbor,  you  can  have  SO  day**  free  trial  oil  any  of  my  famoiiH  SplitM 
Hickory  1-eJiiaUn,  and  you  don't  bavo  to  pay  uh  any  money  uiiIcmm  you  ami 
i  Hut  billed.  Don’t  buy  a  IniKSy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one  mi  till 
f*'  you  got  my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  In  tho  moat  wonderful  Hook  about  Vo-" 
Melon  over  puhllHliod.  Junt  wrlto  mo  u  pOMtat  canl  and  May :  "Bend  me  unur  fre. 
^ItuQuy  Iiaoky"  and  I  will  Mend  It  to  you  by  return  mall  absolutely  free.  Write  on 
now  ,  boforo  you  forget  It-  II.  0.  IM1ICLF8.  lYonldont 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Oon’t 
buy  a 
Vehicle 
of  any 
kind  until 
you  got  our 
Now  Vehicle 
Catalog 


WRITE  A  POSTAL  FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  V-203. 


It  la  tks  moat  Oomplatd  catalog  of  vahlolM  and  hamMB  everprlntfld.  Tha  cut*  ato  mado  Iatbo  ao  aa  to  at  ,  .  _  _  _ m 

■bow  a  colored  pinto  Bill  IruibcH,  of  our  CHICAGO  SPECIAL  BUOCY,  reproduced  III  till)  actual  colorn  Junt  an  It  Ik  painted  ami  Ihilxhcd.  Tlio  diixcrtntlon*  are  complete  and 

B0#u"  MARVIN  SMITH  CO-  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


plain.  All  vehicle*  are  shlp|H)d  dlreot  from  our  factory.  ( )ur  prices  a'm  the  very  Inwuut 

O  •••  vur  astonishingly  low  prloss  and  lha  most  llbsral  terms  ever  offered  to  you. 
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FILLING  SILO  WITH  SWEEP  POWER 

R ,  F.  D.,  Camden,  N.  Y. — Do  you  think 
a  two-horse  sweep  power  (medium  size 
horses)  and  11%-inch  cutter  would  be  a 
satisfactory  outfit  for  filling  a  silo  holding 
about  CO  tons?  My  idea  is  to  fill  with  small 
amount  of  help,  using  one  team ;  draw  a 
load  and  cut  it  and  continue  in  this  way 
until  done.  This  would  require  but  two  men, 
as  I  have  a  low  wagon  that  can  be  loaded 
from  the  groun^.  I  have  put  stalks  in  whole 
for  five  years,  but  am  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  this  way.  It  does  very  well  with  stalks 
not  more  than  six  feet  high,  but  with  large 
corn  there  is  some  waste. 

I  believe  it  could  be  done  and  well  done 
too.  After  cutting  say,  two  loads,  let  the 
men  go  in  the  silo  and  level  off  and 
tramp  down.  Use  an  elevator  and  not 
a  blower.  The  blowers  run  too  hard  and 
do  no  better  work  than  a  good  elevator 
or  carrier.  It  will  be  slow,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  better  than  the  rush  of  steam 
engine  and  an  army  of  men.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  where  a  silo  is  filled  slowly  and  set¬ 
tles  it  keeps  better.  M.  A.  c. 

Savannah,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  advise  using  a  two-horse 
sweep  power  for  filling  a  60-ton  silo,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  corn  would  be¬ 
come  too  ripe  before  the  job  was  done. 
My  experience  has  been  that  the  best  sil¬ 
age  is  produced  from  corn  that  has  just 
begun  to  glaze  or  dent;  if  cut  later  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  corn  comes  through  the 
cows  indigested.  The  plan  would  work 
all  right  if  the  corn  could  be  planted  to 
ripen  as  they  cut  it.  H.  p.  b. 

tj  Connecticut 

I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  that, 
as  I  have  not  got  a  silo.  I  have  a  tread 
power  that  I  do  my  thrashing  with ;  with 
two  men  to  help  I  can  thrash  125  bushels 
of  wheat  in  a  day,  and  have  thrashed 
275  bushels  oats  in  a  day.  But  if  I  were 
to  undertake  to  fill  a  60-ton  silo  I  would 
get  a  six-horse  power  gasoline  engine, 
then  I  think  two  men  could  do  the 
work  all  right.  One  of  my  neighbors  has 
filled  bis  silo  with  a  tread  power,  but  has 
been  using  steam  power  the  last  few 
years;  he  has  a  gasoline  engine  now. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  w.  kune. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  questioner 
should  not  succeed  with  this  outfit.  For¬ 
merly  I  filled  my  silos  with  a  two-horse 
tread  power,  one  year  filling  two  silos 
holding  200  tons.  I  have  a  12-inch  cut¬ 
ter  and  24  feet  to  elevate.  The  elevator 
will  take  nearly  as  much  power  as  the 
cutter.  It  is  a  practical  thing  to  fill 
slowly  as  suggested.  If  it  were  conve¬ 
nient  I  would  prefer  to  fill  my  silo  in  two 
weeks  rather  than  two  days ;  but  it 
should  be  trodden  firmly  in  the  silo. 
With  the  rig  I  speak  of  I  have  cut  25  to 
30  tons  a  day,  when  I  have  a  team  con¬ 
tinually  loading  in  the  field. 

E,  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

I  have  never  had  any  personal  experience 
with  silos  so  cannot  give  a  good  answer 
of  my  own,  but  I  saw  one  of  our  best 
farmers  to-day  and  showed  him  the 
printed  slip.  The  following  is  what  he 
said  about  it.  He  thought  you  could  fill 
it  with  a  two-horse  sweep  power  to  a 
height  of  20  feet,  but  if  higher  than  20 
feet  he  thought  more  power  would  be 
required,  also  that  it  would  take  two 
men  quite  a  length  of  time  to  cut  the 
corn,  draw  it  and  fill  a  silo  of  60  tons, 
hence  necessary  to  begin  early  so  the  corn 
would  not  be  over-ripe  before  the  last 
was  put  in.  Following  the  above  condi¬ 
tions  he  thought  it  an  economical  way 
to  do  the  job.  henry  e.  brown. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  used  a  sweep  power  for 
any  purpose.  Most  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  use  a  one  or  two-horse  tread  power, 
or  gasoline  engines.  I  know  of  several 
silos  near  here  that  are  filled  with  a  one- 
horse  tread  power  and  suitable  sized  cut¬ 
ter  and  they  do  very  good  work.  I  have 
a  friend  in  an  adjoining  town  who  fills 
a  60-ton  silo  in  this  way;  his  method  is 
to  plant  his  corn  in  the  Spring  at  three 
or  four  different  times,  covering  about 
two  weeks,  and  in  the  Fall  it  is  cut  in 
the  same  order  as  planted,  thus  giving 
him  plenty  of  time  to  harvest  the  crop 


without  the  last  cuttings  being  too  ripe. 
He  does  the  harvesting  at  “odd  jobs,” 
when  a  team  and  man  are  at  liberty,  if 
only  for  an  hour  or  two;  they  cut  and 
draw  in  two  or  three  loads  of  corn,  put  a 
horse  into  the  power,  and  run  the  corn 
through  into  the  silo.  Two  men  and  a 
team  will  store  away  quite  a  quantity  of 
corn  in  a  day  in  this  way.  This  man 
tells  me  that  his  silo  will  hold  from  six 
to  eight  tons  more  cut  in  this  way  over 
putting  it  all  in  in  two  or  three  days  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  settling  of  the  first  cuttings.  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  sweep  power  would 
not  work  equally  as  well,  provided  it 
would  furnish  the  necessary  speed  and 
power.  w.  E.  ROBINSON. 

Vermont. 

Yes,  one  can  do  some  business  with  a 
two-horse  sweep  if  the  cutter  has  the 
chain  elevator  attachment.  I  would  not 
think  of  attaching  a  blower  to  this  power. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  equip  farms  with 
complete  power  of  greater  or  less  capac¬ 
ity,  and  so  become  independent  of  the 
traveling  engine.  If  one  has  power  of  his 
own  he  can  prolong  the  filling  and  do  the 
work  perhaps  cheaper;  at  least  more  or 
perhaps  all  of  it  can  be  done  with  the 
regular  farm  force.  The  silage  will  be 
equally  as  good,  and  many  times  better 
than  the  whole  corn.  Our  own  practice 
has  been  to  crowd  the  work  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  because  the  power  cost  the 
same  per  hour  whether  running  full  head 
or  otherwise.  I  was  on  the  farm,  one 
year  ago,  of  Floyd  Overton,  near  Belle¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
dairymen  of  northern  New  York.  I 
found  him  hauling  with  two  teams,  two 
men  in  the  field  and  one  to  run  the  en¬ 
gine,  five  in  all.  They  drove  beside  the 
cutter,  which  was  set  in  a  wagon,  threw 
the  bundles  into  a  traveling  table  and  the 
corn  took  care  of  itself.  The  silo  was 
leveled  at  convenient  times.  This  short¬ 
age  of  farm  help  is  forcing  these  econo¬ 
mies.  I  saw  this  same  day  seven  cut¬ 
ters  running  within  a  distance  of  two 
miles  near  Mr.  Overton’s  farm. 

_  H.  E.  COOK. 

The  Marshall  Strawberry. — I  have 
tried  two  different  lots  of  the  Marshall  straw¬ 
berry,  and  while  they  have  kept  up  In  size 
and  about  the  same  bearing  quality,  they  did 
not  keep  the  rich  dark  color  that  makes  this 
variety  so  desirable.  Does  the  fertilizer  used 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  color  of  straw¬ 
berries?  r.  l.  p. 

Florence,  Mass. 

Raising  Boys. — Here  most  farmers  only 
hire  for  nine  months,  and,  of  course,  the 
men  and  family  have  to  live  the  other  three 
months,  so,  of  course,  they  go  where  they 
can  get  steady  work ;  we  would  any  of  us 
do  the  same.  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone 
who  has  to  have  help  the  year  around  should 
take  boys ;  there  are  plenty  who  have  no 
home,  and  would  be  better  off  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  country.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
some  trouble,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  both  boys  and  farmer.  The  same 
with  help  in  the  house ;  you  can  bring  them 

up  to  do  your  work  as  you  would  like  it 
done,  and  that  is  something  worth  while,  as 
help  that  works  everywhere  get  all  kinds  of 
ideas  and  soon  learn  to  do  their  wnrk  in 
slipshod  way,  just  working  for  the  money, 
and  they  have  no  interest  in  your  work  or 
pocketbook.  Tf  you  bring  the  children  up 
they  will  take  interest  in  their  work. 

Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.  j.  l.  e. 
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Four  out  of  Five  Farmer; 
BuyAmerican  Fence  -  Why 

Because  it’s  the  best  fence.  There  could  be  no  other 
reason  why  over  80  per  cent  of  all  the  wire  fence  made 
and  sold  is  AMERICAN  Fence.  We  have  always  kept 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

the  Standard  of  the  World.  While  the  many  improvements  we  are 
constantly  making  cost  us  a  large  sum  of  money,  yet  on  account  of 
the  immense  amount  of  Fence  we  turn  out,  this  expense  has  not 
increased  the  price  of  AMERICAN  Fence,  and  these  improvements, 
adding  years  to  the  life  of  our  Fence,  constantly  decrease  the  cost 
of  wire  Fence  to  you,  per  rod  per  year. 

NOTE— I  want  to  send  you  the  combination  key-ring,  ehown  in  the  corner,  with  our 
compliments,  as  a  continual  reminder  of  AMERICAN  FENCE.  We  register  your 
name  and  number  on  our  books,  and  return  keys  without  cost,  if 
found  and  sent  to  us. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agt. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  tiff  SENT 

Drop  me  a  postal— tell  me  how  much  Fence  you  need  thi* 
year.  I’ll  write  you  personally  about  AMERICAN 
FENCE  and  send  you  this  registered  combination 
“  ,tle 


key-ring,  screw-driver  and  bottle-opener. 


MATTHEWS’  “NEW  UNIVERSAL”  GARDEN  TOOLS 

Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 


6  TOOLS  IN  ONE 

Boeder,  marker, 
hoe  rake,  plow, 
cultivator.  Single 
or  double  wheel.  Adjust 
ments  easily  made 
For  planting  and 
all  kinds  of  cul¬ 
tivation. 

8end  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  of  val¬ 
uable  Informa¬ 
tion  for  planting  and  cultivatin; 
and  full  description  of  tbese 


6  Styles  Seeders 

Open*  fsrrow,  drops  in  plain  eight 
oorersmarke. 


Hand  Wheel  Plows 

Rear  wheel  gWes  steadiness  6t  ease* 

Lus&S 


Cultivator,  Plow,  Rake.  Changes 
quickly  made.  Cultivate  be- 

tween  or  astride  the  lows.  Any 
depth,  An J  width. 


Hote  High  Arch  and  Plant  Guards. 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Tools# 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY.  54  MARKET  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Paroid 
Roofing- 


The  Roofing  With  a 
Money-back 
Guaranty 


»UY  one  lot  of  Paroid;  open  it;  in¬ 
spect  it;  apply  it  to  your  roof, 
and  if  then  you  are  not  satisfied 
that  you  have  the  best  ready  roofing 
made,  send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  we  will  send  you  a  check 
for  the  full  cost  of  the  roofing  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  applying  it. 


Paroid  Lasts  Longest 


BUY  one  lot  of  Paroid;  open  it;  in-  Because  it  is  made  of  the  best  felt— made  in  our  own 

snect  it:  aDDl v  it  to  vour  roof.  H'* 1 * * * * * *!8  (established  in  1817) ;  other  manufacturers  buy 

their  felt  outside  and  simply  saturate  and  coat  it. 

Because  it  is  soaked  (not  dipped)  in  a  saturating 
compound  which  makes  it  water  proof  in  every  fibre. 

Because  it  is  coated  on  both  sides  with  the  strongest, 
thickest,  smoothest,  toughest,  most  flexible  coating 
used  on  any  ready  roofing.  Don’t  take  our  word  alone 
for  it.  Compare  Paroid  with  any  other.  You  can  see 
and  feel  the  difference.  Paroid  does  not  break  or 
crack  in  the  coldest  weather  or  run  in  hot  weather. 
Because  it  is  applied  with  our  patented  square, 
rust-proof  caps — water  proofed  on  both  sides — the  only  caps  that  will  not  rust,  work  loose 
and  cause  leaks. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  can  give  Paroid  so  strong  a  guaranty — why  it  lasts 
so  long  why  it  is  so  largely  used  by  the  U.  S.  Gov’t.,  railways,  factories  and  farmers  everywhere. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  it,  on  our  money-back  guaranty. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  don’t  take  a  substitute  but  send  for  samples  and  prices. 

BUILDING  PLANS  FRFIF!  Enclose  4c  in  stamps  and  we  will  send 
T  f11,r  ftLri  you  by  return  mail  our  48-page  book  of 
plans  for  Practical  Farm  Buildings.  Better  do  it  at  once. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON  29  MILL  ST-  EAST  WALPOLE.  MASS. 
**  WW#  or  1429  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  CHICAGO. 


i  Am  the  Paint  Man 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months  Time  to  Pay 

/  Guarantee  Freight  Charges. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 
I  have  a  new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It’s 
unique — it's  better.  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in¬ 
gredients  were  bought  and  mixed  by  thepainter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form¬ 
ing  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper¬ 
ly  made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use.  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  lis  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can,  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buyyears  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 

user  you  pay  no  dealer  ormiddleman  profits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  I  am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes — and  that  my  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab¬ 
solutely  no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


/  guarantee  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder¬ 

fully  fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 

you  can  use  two  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall— two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  8  Year  Guarantee  Backed  by  $50,000  Bond. 


every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 
offer. 

.1  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  month s’  time,  if  desired. 

I'his  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

F°r  *urther  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  will  send  my  paint  book— the  most  com- 
plete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published — abso- 
lutely  free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint”  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

Os  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man. 

Dept.  4  S  St.  Louis, ,  Mo. 
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VENTILATION  FOR  STABLE. 

How  can  I  ventilate  my  stable?  When  I 
take  my  team  in  they,  of  course,  steam  some¬ 
times,  and  later  on  it  freezes  overhead  and 
makes  it  damp,  and  I  cannot  dry  it  out. 
Diagram  of  barn  shows  that,  where  I  put 
down  the  hay,  if  I  have  that  door  open  there 
is  a  draft  of  air  coming  down  all  the  time, 
and  if  the  door  back  of  this  is  open  any  I 
have  too  much  space  to  warm  in  Winter.  It 
is  stable  under  lean-to,  I  have  reference  to, 
not  the  box  stall,  and  this  is  ceiled  out  and 
inside. 

Not  only  when  you  put  your  team  in 
the  barn  do  they  throw  off  moisture,  but 
every  moment  they  stand  there.  About 
10  pounds  of  water  is  thrown  off  daily 
from  lungs  and  skin  by  a  1,200  pound 
horse.  Your  stable  is  ceiled,  and  there¬ 
fore  tight,  preventing  ingress  and  egress 
of  dry  fresh  air  to  carry  away  this  water 
in  the  form  of  vapor.  The  air  soon  be¬ 
comes  saturated,  and  the  walls  being  cold 
it  quickly  condenses.  The  first  thing  is  to 
make  the  walls  warm,  and  this  can  he 
done  by  filling  the  space  between  the 
studs  with  some  dry  non-conductihg  ma¬ 
terial  like  straw  or  dry  planer  shavings. 
The  ceiling  overhead  must  be  tight;  if  the 
space  above  is  very  cold  you  will  have  to 
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held  in  place  by  wooden  buttons,  and  so 
can  be  readily  lifted  out.  When  the  sun 
strikes  through  the  windows  the  glass  re¬ 
places  the  muslin  frames,  and  the  muslin 
door  is  closed,  instead  of  the  solid  wooden 
one.  At  night  and  on  cloudy  days  the 
wooden  door  is  closed,  but  the  muslin 
frames  are  put  in  the  windows.  The  glass 
windows  on  the  north  are  always  closed. 
The  whole  interior  (walls  and  ceiling)  is 
whitewashed  whenever  it  begins  to  look 
dingy,  and  the  floor  behind  the  cows  is 
powdered  with  land  plaster  twice  a  day, 
which  is  as  often  swept  into  the  manure 
gutter  (10  inches  wide  by  eight  inches 
deep).  The  plaster  adds  greatly  to  the 
cleanly  appearance,  is  a  deodorizer,  man¬ 
ure  conserver,  and  helps  our  legume  crops, 
which  in  our  soil  require  liming.  The  ven¬ 
tilation  seems  excellent  and  the  cows 
healthy. 

When  farmers  buy  new  stock  it  is  rarely 
convenient  to  quarantine  it  if  it  be  cold 
weather,  as  all  suitable  buildings  are  usu¬ 
ally  in  constant  use.  A  cheap  shanty  of 
tar  paper,  with  a  tight  wooden  floor,  and 
one  large  window  on  the  south  side,  mus¬ 
lin  covered,  would,  I  think,  answer  every 
requirement  and  prove  an  excellent  sani¬ 
tarium  for  sick  animals  or  such  that  it 
may  prove  wise  to  separate  from  the 
others.  H.  w.  H. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


insulate  with  a  covering  of  straw  or  chaff. 
Now  put  in  a  flue  from  near  floor  to  a 
point  outside  above  the  highest  point  of 
roof,  as  you  would  a  chimney.  Cut  an 
opening  near  the  ceiling  as  large  as  the 
size  of  flue,  and  arrange  to  open  and 
close  at  will.  Make  this  flue  with  one 
foot  square  area  for  each  5,000  pounds 
live  weight;  put  a  cap  on  top  to  keep 
out  storms,  about  one  foot  above  top. 
Then,  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
cut  two  openings  near  floor,  each  just  half 
the  size  of  the  outlet,  and  carry  through 
flues  to  a  point  near  ceiling,  and  there 
admit  fresh  air  into  the  room.  I  will 
guarantee,  if  this  is  properly  done,  that 
your  stable  will  be  free  from  moisture, 
and  fresh  air  will  always  he  present. 
In  cold  weather  use  lower  end  of  out¬ 
let  flue  and  upper  opening  in  warmer 
weather,  and  so  equalize  the  temperature. 

H.  E.  COOK. 

MUSLIN  WINDOWS  FOR  VENTILA¬ 
TION. 

In  an  editorial  on  page  114  you'  ask  for 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried 
the  method  of  ventilating  cow  stables  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Santee.  Pending 
the  erection  of  a  new  barn  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  quarter  our  six  cows  this  Winter 
(1906-7)  in  an  old  shed.  The  front  was 
closed,  making  all  the  walls  of  half-inch 
boards  battened.  Eight  inches  above  the 
former  earth  floor  one  of  matched  boards 
was  laid.  The  building  was  then  (inside 
measurements)  20  feet  long,  18  feet  wide’ 
and  the  ceiling  seven  feet  high,  and  there¬ 
fore  allowed  but  420  cubic  feet  per  cow 
instead  of  the  600  cubic  feet  usually  rec¬ 
ommended.  Two  windows,  with  sliding 
sashes,  were  cut  in  each  of  the  long  sides, 
the  north  and  the  south.  One  row  of 
stanchions  extends  along  the  center,  so 
that  the  cows  all  faced  the  north.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  two  south  windows  there  is 
a  door  on  that  side.  I  had  frames  cov¬ 
ered  with  heavy  muslin  made  to  fit  these 
two  south  windows  and  door.  They  are 


A  NEW  JERSEY  TOMATO  CANNERY 

In  a  recent  Issue  an  Ohio  reader  asked 
some  questions  aborf  raising  tomatoes  for 
a  canning  factory.  We  have  such  a  factory 
here  at  Hopewell,  run  by  the  stockholders. 
100  shares  of  stock  were  subscribed  at  $50 
per  share.  Each  share  represented  one  acre 
of  tomatoes.  This  factory  was  started  15 
years  ago,  and  the  price  was  then  $7  for 
August,  $6.50  for  September  and  $6  for  Oc¬ 
tober  tomatoes;  this  was  not  satisfactory  to 
all,  so  then  the  price  was  fixed  at  $6.50  for 
several  years  and  then  advanced  to  $7  per 
ton,  and  last  year  we  received  $8  per  ton  ; 
this  year  the  price  has  not  been  set,  but  will 
be  $9  or  over  per  ton.  The  practice  hero  is 
to  plant,  the  seed  (supplied  by  the  factory  at 
cost),  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  is 
fit  to  work,  in  some  warm  protected  place  in 
drills  about  a  foot  apart,  and  as  soon  as  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  over  and  the  plants  are  large 
enough,  they  are  transplanted  in  the  field 
(about  4x4  Is  right)  on  good  soil ;  most  of  the 
plants  are  set  the  first  week  in  .Tune.  We 
usually  give  the  ground  a  good  coat  of  stable 
manure,  and  •  something  in  the  hill,  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  potash. 

The  crop  is  most  uncertain  and  depends 
much  on  weather  conditions ;  they  need  lots 
of  moisture,  but  can’t  stand  wet  feet.  Two 
days’  rain  when  in  bloom  will  cut  your  crop 
in  two,  or  a  shower  wih  high  wind  just  after 
the  plants  have  gone  down.  The  crops  here 
have  averaged  from  six  to  eight  tons  per  acre 
from  year  to  year  and  last  year  the  average 
was  eight  tons  per  acre.  Almost  every  year 
some  grower  will  have  a  phenomenal  crop ; 
15%  tons  to  an  acre  have  been  raised  here, 
and  this  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  us  all 
trying  after  a  partial  failure.  They  do  well 
on  a  clover  sod,  but  because  of  the  danger 
from  cutworms,  most  people  plant  on  corn- 
stubble.  They  require  more  cultivation  than 
corn.  R.  s.  e. 

New  Jersey. 
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Coughs  and 
colds  are  prevent¬ 
able.  Increase 
your  powers  of  re¬ 
sistance,  and  they 
do  not  attack  you. 

Scoff's 
Emulsion 

has  prevented  and 
cured  millions  of 
coughs  and 
colds.  Try  it 
yourself. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00.  Q 
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!  Do  It  at  home.  Save 
money.  No  big  shop 
bill.  Very  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Let  us  give 
you  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free. 

NEW  BUGGY 
V-2  PRICE 

Straight  from  our  factory  to 
you.  Our  new  and  original 
plan  of  selling  and  saving  money 
for  you  all  explained  in  ourbig  free 
oook,  12  factory  catalogs  in  one. 


oook,  12 factory  catalogs  in  one.  J\  j  (  - 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Popt.  T-31.  Cleveland.  O.J 


250$rles; 
1*23-50, 

UP 


150StyIes 

HARNESS jj 

*450!! 

2  years! 

GUARANTY 

’  Direct'  to  you  at  factory  prices  is  our  way.  No  middle  ! 
men  between  you  and  us.  You  save  We  build  all 
styles  of  vehicles.  Our  “National  Lender”  $49.50 
Top  Buggy  ih  the  best  known  and  known  as  the 
beat  made.  Don’t  buy  until  you  hear  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog. 

.U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO. 

J5ta.  J47,  Cincinnati, 


J2 YEARS 
fGUARAHTY) 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatincr  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circuiars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA.  ( 

Boston. 

ention  R.N.-Y. 


Chicago, 

Me 


Only  $54.CO 
No.  720  K. 


Save Money 


.  Purchase  this  splendid  new 
1  “Auto”  Seat  Buggy,  only  $54.60 
/wholesale,  direct  from  world’s 
vohiclo  center.  $30  saved.  Nearly 

-  200  styles  at  hod  rock  factory 

“Auto”  Seat  Top  Buggy.  prices,  and  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  money  refunded  with  all  freight  charges.  Our  new  408- 
page  CATALOGUE  No.  C-8»,  sent  free.  I-atost  vehicle  infor¬ 
mation;  lowest  pricos  In  tho  country.  A  No.  1  Harness  at  not 
wholesale  pricos.  Write  today.  KALAMAZOO  HI  1  I  Li 
HOUSE,  758  Lawrence  Sq.,  Kalamazoo,  Allch. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  Rears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  Helds.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  C0„  Box  17.  HAVANA.  ILL. 


Just  Because 

it  storms  - 
dont  confine 
yourself 
indoors 

PROVIDE 
FOR  YOUR 
BODILY 
COMFORT 
by  wearing 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

•  BLACK  OR  YELLOW 

Every  Garment 
Guaranteed 
Good  enouqh  to  last  years 
Low  In  Price 


WALRU 


A  high  grade,  well  made,  ready  roofing  at  a  particu¬ 
larly  reasonable  price.  Four  thicknesses  to  suit  con¬ 
ditions.  Nalls  and  cement  packed  In  center  of  each 
roll.  Our  Free  Sample  will  show  tin-  quality.  Send 
for  it.  WARREN  CHEMICAL  *  MFG.  CO., 

2$  Rattery  Place,  New  York 


Don’t  Push 

The  horse  can  draw  the 
load  without  help,  if  you 
reduce  friction  to  almost 
nothing  by  applying 


MicaAxl 


to  the  wheels. 
No  other  lubri¬ 
cant  ever  made 
wears  so  long 
and  savesso  much 
horsepower.  Next  time 
try  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Imcorporated 


The  WAGON  to  BUY, 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  bnves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  SWEAT* 

®  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 
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OHNSTON 

Steel 
Tedder 


Haying  time  is  a  time  of  hurry  and  hustle.  Every 
moment  counts.  That’s  when  you  want  to  know  that  your 
haying  tools  are  going  to  work  and  not  balk. 

The  Johnston  Steel  Hay  Tedder  is  a  tool  you  can  tie  to  at  haying 
time.  No  matter  if  the  hay  is  wet  and  heavy  or  dry  and  light, 
the  Tedder  does  its  work  just  the  same,  does  it  without  jar  or 
strain  and  with  least  possible  friction.  No  two  forks  touch  the 
ground  at  the  same  time.  The  steel  angle  and  pipe  construction 
makes  The  Johnston  the  neatest,  lightest,  strongest,  most  compact 
and  durable  tedder  on  the  market.  Runs  light,  works  right. 

The  Johnston  Book  describes  it— tells  how  it’s  made,  how  it  works  and 
why  it’s  the  Teddder  for  you  to  buy,  also  describes  our  full 
line  of  “Not  in  the  Trust**  tools  for  the  farm.  The  book 
is  free,  write  for  it  today. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Box  31,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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pulverized  soil 
is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  requi¬ 
site  of  a  good 
seed  bed.  No 


The  Acme  Harrow 


field— no 
matter  how 
rich— is  well 
prepared  for seed 
unless  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly 
pulverized. 

Does  the  old  fashioned  spike 
or  spring  toothed  harrow  do 
that!  It  does  not.  It  does  tear 
up  the  grass,  weeds  and  trash  the 
plow  burled,  and  which  should  stay  buried. 
What  you  need  is  the  ACME  All  Steel  Riding  Harrow— the 
only  harrow  built  on  scientific  principles. 

Flat  steel  spurs  go  ahead  of  the  Acme  coulters  or  teeth, 
crushing  and  leveling  every  clod. 


Try  the 
Acme 
FREE. 


Then  the  coulters  like  long  plowshares 
follow,  turning  the  soil  both  ways  and 
mixing  it.  When  they  get  through  with 
it  the  soil  is  as  line  as  a  Harrow  can  make 
it  and  presents  all  its  food  to  the  seed. 

Think  how  much  easier  on  the 
team  the  Acme  Harrow  is! 
The  old  harrow  dragged  blunt¬ 
ly  against  the  soil.  The  Acme 
cuts  smoothly  through. 

Then  the  Acme  is  very  conveni¬ 
ent  to  move  from  one  Held  to  an¬ 
other,  as  a  lever  raises  the  coul¬ 
ters  from  the  ground.  One 
man  can  put  the  harrow  in  a 
wagon  or  sled  with  ease. 

The  Acme  Is  the  lowest  priced  harrow 
made  and  is  built  to  lust. 

Write  for  free  book, “A  Perfect  Sood  Bod.** 
Written  by  distinguished  agriculturists. 
A  postal  to  mo  and  it  will  corn,, 


DUANE  H.  NASH, 


MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


Hybridizing  Azat.kas. — Much  interest 
was  shown  by  European  cultivators  in 
North  American  Azaleas  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  hybrid  seedlings 
were  raised,  many  of  which  received 
semi-scientific  names,  indicating  their  col¬ 
ors  or  special  cultural  qualities.  Azalea 
nudiflora,  the  common  “dwarf  honey¬ 
suckle,”  or  Pinxter  flower  of  eastern 
woodlands,  has  given  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber,  while  A.  calendulacea,  the  Flame 
flower  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  comes 
next.  The  fragrant  or  Swamp  Azalea,  A. 
viscosa,  has  also  been  quite  fruitful  in 
varieties,  certain  of  which,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  are  still  much  used  as  stocks  on 
which  to  graft  the  finer  hybrids  of  other 
species.  While  these  old  varieties  of  our 
native  Azaleas  are  now  little  cultivated 
under  their  original  names,  they  survive, 
in  a  measure,  in  the  strain  of  hardy 
hybrids  collectively  known  as  A.  Ganda- 
vensis,  as  they  originated  and  have  long 
been  commercially  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ghent,  Belgium.  The  present  Ghent 
Azaleas  appear  to  be  dilute  hybrids  of 
Nudiflora,  Calendulacea  and  to  a  smaller 
extent,  with  the  Oriental  species  A.  Pon- 
tica  ahd  A.  Sinensis.  There  are  single 
and  double  flowered  varieties,  ranging  in 
color  from  cream  white  through  pink, 
rose  and  crimson  to  blood  red;  many 
with  yellow  and  orange  markings.  Vis¬ 
cosa  floribunda  is  pure  white,  fragrant 
and,  of  course,  takes  its  character  from 
our  Summer  blooming  swamp  species. 
There  is  little  trace  in  the  Ghent  Azaleas 
that  have  reached  this  country  of  the 
influence  of  the  California  species,  A. 
occidental^,  of  the  tree  Azalea  of  the 
eastern  uplands,  A.  arborescens,  nor  of 
the  more  recently  discovered  pink  Azalea 
of  the  Carolina  mountains,  A.  Vaseyi. 
Strangest  of  all  there  is  no  indication  of 
the  influence  of  the  Rhodora,  A.  Can¬ 
adensis,  though  this  very  distinct  eastern 
species  has  been  known  in  Europe  since 
1707,  and  crosses  have  been  effected  be¬ 
tween  it  and  one  or  two  of  the  hardy 
evergreen  Rhododendrons.  Present  Eu¬ 
ropean  interest  appears  to  run  toward  the 
breeding  and  propagation  of  the  tender 
greenhouse  kinds,  chiefly  seedlings  of  the 
very  variable  A.  Indica.  They  are  grown 
in  immense  quantity  in  the  rich,  moist 
lands  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  form 
an  important  article  of  export  to  other 
countries,  where  they  are  extensively 
used  for  conservatory  decoration  and  for 
Easter  blooming.  Some  very  good  hardy 
forms  of  the  Indian  Azalea  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  Japan,  where  (his  charming  plant 
is  much  appreciated,  and  are  being  in¬ 
creasingly  planted  in  this  country.  The 
variety  known  as  Amoena,  with  profuse 
rose-purple  blooms,  is  now  seen  every¬ 
where.  Hinodegiri  is  a  more  recently  im¬ 
ported  form  of  Amoena,  with  bright  red 
flowers,  apparently  as  hardy  and  prolific 
as  the  type.  Other  varieties,  apparently 
cross-bred  with  various  Oriental  species, 
have  large  flowers  in  many  shades  of 
cream,  rose  and  purple.  They  bloom 
late  and  are  sometimes  unfavorably  af¬ 
fected  by  our  hot  sun,  but  fairly  hardy  as 
regards  <Jold  after  becoming  well  estab¬ 
lished.  These  Azaleas  are  described  as 
Rhododendrons  by  modern  botanists,  but 
the  former  name  is  generally  used  horti- 
culturally. 

Breeding  Native  Species. — Systematic 
breeding  of  our  native  species,  both  to¬ 
gether  and  with  the  Old  World  forms, 

'  has  been  under  way  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  the  past  six  years.  While 
we  may  not  produce  anything  superior, 
in  a  decorative  way,  to  those  already 
known  abroad,  it  appears  possible  to  select 
seedlings  better  adapted  for  our  compara¬ 
tively  dry  climate  than  those  developed 
under  the  humid  conditions  of  Japan  or 
the  Netherlands  of  Europe.  1  he  most 


showy  imported  varieties  other  than 
Amoena,  which  is  ever  a  delight  when 
properly  grown,  are  sold  under  the  name 
of  Azalea  mollis,  a  synonym  for  A.  Sin¬ 
ensis,  and  bear  profuse  clusters  of  large 
red,  yellow  and  orange  blooms  in  May. 
Nothing  more  dazzlinglv  effective  can  be 
imagined  than  well-flowered  Mollis  vari¬ 
eties  for  a  year  or  two  after  planting, 
but  the  bushes  seldom  increase  in  size 
in  this  country,  even  under  the  best  of 
care,  and  rapidly  fall  off  in  bloom  after 
the  first  outburst.  Seedlings  are  quite 
easily  growm  and  bloom  well  for  a  few 
seasons,  but  have  little  permanency,  soon 
beginning  to  decline.  By  hybridizing  se¬ 
lected  Mollis  varieties  with  our  Pinxter 
flower,  A.  viscosa  and  A.  arborescens, 
we  have  produced  a  race  of  vigorous 
and  extremely  floriferous  half-breeds  with 
rose,  salmon  and  creamy  white  flowers, 
that  are  so  well  adapted  to  our  climate 
that  they  appear  inclined  to  grow  into 
fairly  large  shrubs.  Being  nearly  sterile 
they  do  not  exhaust  themselves  by  seed 
production,  but  set  tbeir  bloom  buds  so 
thickly  that  they  are  covered  in  May  and 
early  June  with  veritable  wreaths  of 
bloom.  Those  having  Nudiflora  for  the 
pollen  parent  are  most  showy,  some  hav¬ 
ing  a  fair  development  of  foliage  before 
the  flowers  open.  The  seedlings  of  Vis¬ 
cosa  and  Arborescens  are  less  striking, 
the  colors  being  quite  pale,  but  have  the 
advantage  of  pleasing  fragrance  and  more 
foliage  at  flowering  time.  Our  hybrids 
of  the  Mollis  section  do  not  compete  in 
brilliancy  of  color  with  the  foreign  kinds, 
but  have  their  own  distinct  beauty  and 
refinement.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to 
propagate  these  seedlings,  and  doubt  if 
it  would  be  commercially  practicable 
under  present  conditions  of  nursery 
labor  to  do  so  in  this  country.  It  woidd 
doubtless  be  easier  to  continue  their  pro¬ 
duction  by  repeating  the  original  hybrid¬ 
ization.  Many  other  crosses  have  been 
made  with  Ghent  varieties,  and  with  the 
hardy  kinds  of  Japanese  origin.  These 
later  seedlings  have  not  yet  bloomed,  but 
we  find  them  far  more  thrifty  than  direct 
hybrids  between  native  species.  Seedlings 
of  Occidental  is  and  Vaseyi  are  good  grow¬ 
ers,  and  the  latter  are  particularly  notice¬ 
able  for  the  extremely  rich  and  brilliant 
Autumn  colors  of  their  foliage.  All  ap¬ 
pear  hardy  if  heaving  by  frost  can  be 
avoided  until  the  young  plants  are  estab¬ 
lished.  We  hope  to  continue  this  work 
through  successive  generations  where  the 
hybrids  retain  their  power  of  seed  or 
pollen  production. 

The  Si.ow-Growing  .Ritodora. — The 
most  difficult  native  species  to  grow  from 
seeds  we  find  to  be  the  New  England 
Rhodora,  A.  Canadensis.  It  is  always  a 
deliberate  grower,  the  strongest  plants 
seldom  reaching  three  feet  in  height  even 
in  the  most  favored  natural  localities.  It 
is  a  great  lover  of  shade  and  moisture, 
and  is  rarely  found  away  from  damp  low¬ 
lands.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  attractive 
species,  however,  covered  in  early  Spring 
with  oddly-formed  rosy-purple  blooms, 
and  merits  far  more  attention  than  it  has 
yet  received  from  nurserymen  and  hardy 
plant  specialists.  It  appears  to  hybridize 
sparingly  with  the  hardy  varieties  of  the 
Indian  Azalea,  but  we  have  not.  been  suc- 
.cessful  in  crossing  it  with  native  forms. 
Three-year  seedlings  now  under  observa¬ 
tion  are  scarcely  as  many  inches  high, 
and  look  as  if  they  would  need  consider¬ 
ably  more  time  to  grow  to  blooming  size. 

w.  v.  F. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

Save  ono-lialf  your  paint,  bills.  Buy 
IngersolPs  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

direct  from  tlie  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  Made 
of  best  pigments  and  pure  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly 
combined  by  machinery.  In  use  65  years.  Officially 
indorsed  by  the  Orange.  Don’t  buy  cheap  paints  of 
dealers  and  supply  houses.  Don't  pay  drummers' 
salary  and  hotel  hills  and  middlemen’s  profits. 
Their  cheap  paints  cost  you  as  much  as  our  best 
mixed  paints.  Our  low  prices  will  surprise  yon. 
Let  mo  send  you  my  paint  book  and  color  samples 
The  book  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about 
paint  and  painting.  Do  you  want  it? 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL, 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE  BLOCKS 

Make  your  own  onthe  Success  Hollow 
[Block  Machine.  Fine  finish,  square 
[and  true,  all  faces  and  shapoB.  Aek  for  circulars, 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

DIPT,  a  86  CENT  HR.  VI  1,1,  P,  .  IOWA 


“Horicum” 

TRADE  MARK 


SanJoee  Scale  on  a  t’car. 


Kills  San  Jose 


“SOLD  BY  THE  SEEDSMEN.” 

“HORICUM” 

KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Directions  for  Use. 

This  preparation  is  Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt,  making  a  concentrated 
Poly-sulphide  of  Calcium.  The  Salt  adds  to  the  adhesive  properties,  but  the 
destructiveness  to  Scale  Life  lies  in  the  Calcium  Sulphide.  Aside  from 
its  ability  to  destroy  San  Jose  Scale,  Horicum  is  a  Fungicide,  preventing 
the  free  development  of  fungoid  troubles. 

Shake  package  thoroughly  or  take  the  top  off.  The  color  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  form  is  a  deep  bronze  green.  Do  not  pour  off'tlie  clear  liquor 
only,  stir  the  Horicum  from  the  bottom  of  package,  add  20  parts  of  water 
(hot,  if  you  can  get  it)  for  ordinary  use.  For  a  stronger  dilution  when  tho 
growth  is  all  dormant,  use  10  parts  of  water  only  (hot,  if  you  have  it)  and 
spray  thoroughly.  By  grading  your  dilution  you  make  it  any  desired 
strength.  Specific  gravity,  1.56,  Total  Poly-sulphides,  206  by  weight. 

Send  for  pamphlets  to 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 

Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


-Tree  Insects  Killed- 


San  .lose  Scale,  apple  tree  scab, peach  curl  .pear 
blight— all  yield  when  sprayed  with  a  solution  of 

Good's  c-^tLPSn,h  Soap  No.  3 

Chokes  and  kills  tho  parasites  that  destroy  the 
trees;  fertilizes  at  the  sa;no  time.  Contains  only 
potash,  and  other  active  fertilizers— no  salt,  sul¬ 
phur  or  mineral  oils  to  stunt  growth  of  plants. 
1  sod  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  ami  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Send  for  Manual  of  cause,  treat¬ 
ment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases— free.  Write  today. 

James  Go  o  d ,  9}  1  \ t' .  Philadelphia. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  .JOSK,  COTTONY 
JYIAPL15  8CALK,  PSYJ.I.A,  Etc. 

A  tit*  YOU  NEED  IS 

“SCALECIDE,”  Water,  4fiWS8SR 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIMB, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  delivered 
at  your  Railroad  station,  address  Dept.  A, 

It.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,N.Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
\ practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
- — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
;  ’VIVA  y  facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

. You  take  no  chances.  We 

' ' '  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 

menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORI.EY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


INCREASE THE CROP 

IN  ORCHARD  AND  FDELD 

by  using  this  compressed  air  hand 
Sprayer.  15  seconds*  pumping  gives 
power  for  10  minutes'  spraying.  Force 
enough  for  tall  trees.  4-gal.  tank  con¬ 
veniently  carried  over  shoulder.  This 

"Auto-Spray" 

Is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Save  half  your  mixture  and  avoid  clog¬ 
ging  and  “random”  spraying  with  the 

Auto-Pop  Nozzle.  One  finger  regu¬ 
lates  sprav  from  a  stream  to  a  fine nnst. 

We  make  40  styles  and  sizes  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Ask  for  catalog  containing  val¬ 
uable  spraying  calendar.  Free. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  28  Joy  St.f  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ci 
pacity;  all  sizes;  als 
gasoline  engine; 
8  team  engine; 
saw  mills,  thresl 

_  - erp.  Catalog  f  rei 

Monarch  machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Nt>  Tori 


beforo  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
t,li is  pest  entirely  is  by  using  8AI.I- 
M INK— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  tho  ,  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  tho  result  of  ten  years  ‘‘At  It”  and 
“Know  How.”  It,  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  tho  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  tho  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 
Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


SPRAY* 


Th® 


atson 


Four  Row  Potato 
Sprayer 

Covers  80  to  40  acres  per  day. 

Straddles  2  rows,  sprays  4  at  a 
time.  Wheels  adjust  for  different  ‘3<TOi‘ 
widths.  Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing 
of  pump  to  wheel  of  cart  gives  any  pressure  desired. 
Automatic  agitator  and  suction  strainer  cleaner.  It 
never  spoils  foliage  or  clogs.  Free  instruction  and  for¬ 
mula  book  sliows  the  famous  Garfield, Empire  King, 
Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Write  for  It. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  2  11th  St.,  Elmir*.  N.  Y. 


GALVANIZED  IRON  SPOUTS  ARB 
TREE  KELLERS. 

/'hey  should  not  be  used.  Let  me  send  you 
a  free  sample 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUT 

Which  is  guaranteed  to  produce  one-fourth 
more  sap,  with  less  Injury  to  the  tree  than  any 
other  or  no  sale. 

Grimm  Spouts  per¬ 
mit  p-actical  ream¬ 
ing  and  use  of  a 
practical  H  u  c  k  c  t 
Cover.  I  make 
Bright  Charcoal 
Tin  Cans  that  do 
not  leak  at  the  same 
price  as  leaky  Coke 
Tin  Cans.  Also 
Evaporators  and  all  first-class  maple  sugar  making 
utensils.  Order  now  from  dealers  or  direct. 

Ask  for  print  K  G.  H.  GKIMM,  Rutland,  Vfc* 


Grimm  Spout  No.  15, 
with  or  without  hook. 


We’ve  been  making  spraying  outfits  for  years  and  think  we  know  pretty 
well  how  to  produce  good  ones.  A 

DEMING  SPRAY  PUMP 


is  as  good  as  the  best — and  better,  because  it  embodies  the  desirable  points  of  all, 
and  many  beside  that  the  others  don’t  have.  Our  catalogue  illustrates  a 
large  variety  of  styles,  including  the  following; 

Bucket,  Barrel  and  Knapsack  Pumps  for  Hand, 
Gasoline  Engine  Outfits  for  Larger  Operations 

For  whitewashing  and  disinfecting  Poultry  Quarters,  Deming  Outfits  are  In 
the  lead.  The  “Bordeaux”  is  the  only  successful  whitewashing  nozzle  on  the 
market.  AVe  manufacture  it  exclusively.  No  other  nozzle  can  approach  it. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  410  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 

Generml  Agencies  in  principal  cltlcM.  Ilculon  St  llubljcll,  WeHtern  Agent*,  Chicago 


As  Potato  Sprayer. 


ORCHARD  SPRAYERo^FREE 


No  money  in  advance — Pail  when  convenient.  Sprays  every¬ 
thing — Trees;  Potatoes,  etc.  4  rows  at  a  timo — 20  acres  u  day. 
Doubles  your  crop.  Even  2-acre  growers  Hay:  “it  pays  for  it- 
Belf  first  seaHon,”  aR  it  has  so  many  UBes.  A  16-year-old  boy 
can  oporate  it  with  ease.  Brass  Ball  valves,  Cylinder,  etc. 
Guaranteed  6  years.  Wholesale  /Vice— (where  no  agent  ) 
AGENTS  WANTED.  After  trial,  if  you  keo|j  it,  wo  nisko  torms  to  suit  you. 
Qnppial  Frpp  Hffpr  to  first  <>no  in  each  locality.  ", SPRAYING  GUIDE1 ’ami 
aiienidl  nccuner  fwll  lnform^tlnn  yrce  Wepay  Freight.  Write  today. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  56  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 


As  Orchard  Sprayer,- 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


HOW  COUSIN  WOODCHUCK  PLA  YED 
SANTA  CLAUS . 

This  story  is  for  the  little  folks,  those  of 
of  us  who  still  lnive  faith  and  believe  some 
things,  which  older  people  have  grown  away 
from.  If  these  older  people  do  not  like 
It  they  need  ndt  listen.  If  they  don't  be¬ 
lieve,  we  would  rather  not  have  them  spend 
their  time  over  it. 

What  Started  It. — Once  upon  a  time, 
'way  off  in  a  lonely  place  in  the  woods  among 
the  hills  there  lived  a  farmer.  He  had 
a  very  small  farm,  which  was  a  clearing  he 
had  made  with  his  own  ax,  and  lie  had  a 
hard  job  to  make  a  living,  but  lie  did  his 
best,  lie  had  two  children.  One  was  quite 
a  young  lady,  a  woman  grown,  and  the 
other  was  a  little  bit  of  a  boy.  You  little 
folks  don't  know  how  much  grown-up  people 
can  grow  to  think  of  a  little  boy  or  little 
girl,  but  we  older  people  do,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  Farmer  Hood  man  thought  every¬ 
thing  of  that  hoy,  because  lie  looked  just 
exactly  like  his  mother,  who  had  died  when 
the  little  fellow  was  a  baby.  Of  course, 
this  farmer  thought:  his*  daughter  was  p.retty 
nice  too,  but  there  was  a  young  man 
from  town  who  began  to  come  to  this  farm 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  the  farmer  saw 
that  her  feelings  were  soon  to  be  divided 
up,  and  he  could  not  expect  to  have  more 
than  half  of  them,  and  so  he  thought  more 
and  more  of  the  little  boy. 

And  there  were  other  people  in  these 
woods  too.  Judge  I.ynx  lived  with  His  wife 
under  a  rock  down  in  a  low  place.  Old 
Wolf  on  the  hill  had  li is  den  in  a  dark 
corner,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and 
three  cubs.  Then  there  were  Charlie  Crow, 
’Squire  Possum,  Mr.  Muskrat,  Johnnie  Hoe, 
Mr.  Firefly  and  Simon  Snake  living  in  their 
nests  and  holes,  and  most  important  of  all 
in  a  big  hole  by  the  wall  in  the  clover  Held 
lived  Cousin  Woodchuck  and  Brother  Rabbit. 
There  was  snow  on  the  ground  at  Christmas 
time,  and  In  all  these  homes  that  I  speak  of, 
people  had  an  eye  out  for  Santa  Claus.  Some¬ 
times  when  night  came  the  boy  would  stand 
at  the  window  and  look  out.  lie  could  see 
the  high  cold  hills,  the  dark  woods  and  the 
bright  moon  sailing  along  the  sky.  but  he 
could  not  see  the  sharp  tittle  eyes  in  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  or  along  the  fences 
where  the  animals  of  the  woods  were  watch¬ 
ing  ills  home. 

A  Lost  Hoy. — The  farmer  made  up  his 
mind  that  little  Dick,  that  was'  the  boy's* 
name,  should  have  a  Christmas  tree.  Wil¬ 
liam,  tljaj  was  the  young  man  from  town, 
said  he  would  cut  the  tree.  Of  course,  Mary 
went'  along  with  him  and  little  Dick  thought 
he  would  go  too  and  keep  them  company, 
though  very  likely  they  didn’t  need  any. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  shad¬ 
ows  came  early  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  they  climbed  'way  up  to  the  top  of  a 
high  hill  before  they  found  the  right  kind 
of  a  tree.  William  cuf  it.  and  ns  tin*  dark¬ 
ness  came  down  they  started  home.  William 
and  Mary  were  so  busy  talking  that  they 
forgot  all  about  little  Dick.  lie  thought  he 
knew  the  way  home,  and  so  he  started  to  cut 
across.  He  got  to  the  top  of  a  big  Hill  and 
stenned  on  a  log,  when  all  at  once  it  started 
down  hill  and  he  went  along  with  it.  There 
never  was  a  sled  that  went  tis  fast  as  that 
log  did.  It  is  a  wonde.r  tt  didn't  hit  a  tree 
and  kill  little  Dick,  but.  it  slid  on  and  on  for 
a  long  time,  and  finally  landed  him  under  a 
grove  of  pine  trees.  The  worst,  of  it  was  it 
made  no  marks  on  the  snow,  so  that  no  one 
could  trace  little  Dick  by  his  footprints. 
It  was  so  dark  that  lie  could  not  see  a  thing, 
and  getting  darker  all  the  time.  You  can 
think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  to  be  lost, 
in  the  woods  away  off  far  from  home.  Little 
Dick  began  to  cry,  and  I  don't  bla'me  Him  a 
bit.  for  he  knew  what  terrible  creatures 
Judge  Lynx  and  Wolf  on  the  hill  were.  As 
for  Mary  and  William,  they  finally  looked 
back  and  saw  that  'little  Dick  was  gone. 
Then  they  went  almost  crazy  with  fright. 
They  ran  home,  but  Dick  had  not  come  and 
Farmer  Goodman  went  back  witli  them  with 
a  lantern,  and  they  wandered  over  the  hills, 
calling  for  Dick,  but  not  a  word  did  they 
hear  from  him.  You  little  people  don't  know 
yet  what  it  means  to  go  hunting  over  hills 
and  valleys  seeking  to  save  those  that  are 
lost.  I  can  tell  you  though  that  Mary  and 
William  knew  what  it  meant  before  morning 
came. 

Charlie  Crow  Helps. — While  lit  lie  Dick 
sat  under  the  tree  crying.-  who  should  come 
flying  home  but  Charlie  Crow!  He  had  not 
had  much  to  eat  that  day,  and  in*  was  still 
hungry,  but  when  he  saw  the  boy  crying  he 
slopped  and  lit  on  a  tree  and  watched  him. 

“’I’ll is  won't  do."  said  he.  “here  is  a  lost 
boy.  and  unless  I  do  something  Lynx  and 
Wolf  will  have  him  before  morning.  I  had 
some  of  Farmer  Goodman’s  corn,  and  now 
I  must  do  something  for  his  boy,  but.  what 
can  1  do?" 

Just  then  be  heard  a  little  buzzing  sound 
in  the  air.  and  who  should  come  flying  by  the 
tree  but  Johnnie  Bee.  Charlie  Crow  called 
him  and  pointed  out  the  boy. 

“That  is  a  good  boy,”  said  Johnnie  Bee,” 
“and  we  must  do  something  to  save  him.” 

“Hut  how?”  said  Charlie  Crow,  “It  is 
getting  late,  and  old  Wolf  always  walks  out 
at  night.” 

"1  am  going  to  call  Cousin  Woodchuck,” 
said  Johnnie  Bee.  “He  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of  to  help  us  out,"  and  lie  flew  like  a 
Hash  over  the  woods  to  the  hole  by  tins  wall 
in  the  clover  field. 

Cousin  Woodchuck  is*  a  great  hand  to  sleep 
In  the  Winter,  and  lie  was  bundled  up  in  tied 
when  Johnnie  Bee  got  there.  Brother  Rab¬ 
bit  was  out  playing  in  the  snow,  but  Cousin 
Woodchuck  was  so  fat  and  had  such  short 
legs  that  he  did  not  dare  to  go  far  from  his 
hole,  because  old  Lynx  was  after  him. 
Johnnie  Bee  was  nearly  out  of  breath  when 
he  got  to  the  hole,  but  he  found  Mr.  Firefly 
outside,  and  got  him  to  go  down  into  the 
hole  and  show  his  light,  so  that  they  could 
see  what  was  going  on.  lie  told  about  little 
Dick  and  asked  Cousin  Woodchuck  to  come 
and  help.  Now  I  can  tell  you  that  Wood¬ 
chuck  hated  to  go.  You  see  all  the  rest  of 
them  could  fly  or  run  fast  if  Wolf  or  Lynx 
came,  while  he  could  neither  climb  a  tree 
not*  run,  and  he  would  surely  be  killed  if 
they  got  him  outside,  ft  was  a  hard  thing, 
but  Cousin  Woodchuck  is  one  of  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  always  stand  by  their  friends,  and 
finally  he  said,  “I  will  go.” 

Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  while  they 
were  talking  a  yerv  bad  old  rascal  was  lis¬ 
tening  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  That  was 
Simon  Snake,  who  always  did  what  he  could 


to  help  Judge  Lynx.  The  minute  he  heard 
what  was  up  and  knew  that  Woodchuck  was 
going  out  lie  started  on  the  run  to  the  lonely 
place  where  Judge  Lynx  lived. 

“Come  on,  come  on,"  he  said,  “Cousin 
Woodchuck  and  a  nice  fat  boy  are  down  here 
under  a  tree,  and  you  can  get  them  both.” 

Judge  Lynx  jumped  up  in  the  air.  he  was 
so  excited.  His  wife  puf  in  a  word  or  two 
to  send  him  oil'  in  good  spirits;  “You  go  and 
catch  that  Woodchuck  right  away  ;  I  am  half 
starved  and  don’t  you  dare  to  come  back 
without  some  meat.”  On  their  way  they 
called  up  Woif  on  the  hill,  and  all  started 
on  (lie  run  l'or  the  tree  where  little  Dick  was 
crying. 

Cousin  Woodchuck  Plans-  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Cousin  Woodchuck  and  Johnnie  Bee  had 
reached  the  place,  and  they  picked  up  Sammy 
Squirrel  on  their  way.  Little  Dick  still  sat 
under  the  tree,  crying  as  hard  as  he  could, 
and  Cousin  Woodchuck  saw  that  something 
must  be  done  right  away,  so  lie  told  Mr. 
Firefly  to  fly  around  the  tree  three  or  four 
times  and  light  his  lamp  as  often  as  possible- 
When  little  Dick  saw  Mr.  Firefly’s  lamp  a 
thought  came  into  his  head,  just  as  Cousin 
Woodchuck  knew  it.  would.  Little  Dick  re¬ 
membered  what  ids  father  had  told  him.  to 
build  a  tire  if  he  ever  got  lost.  He  felt  in 
his  pocket,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a 
box  of  matches.  He  got  some  dried  wood 
and  started  a  tire,  and  it:  was  a  lucky  thing 
lie  did.  because  just  as  the  flames  began  to 
Show  u|)  along  came  Lynx  and  Wolf.  Dick 
could  see  their  eyes  shining  out  under  the 
tree  in  the  dark,  but  they  are  always  afraid 
of  a  tire,  and  so  they  did  not  run  in  and  eat 
Dick  uj)  as  Simon  Snake  told  them  to  do. 
Cousin  Woodchuck  was  hiding  in  a  log.  and 
he  could  see  that  little  Dick  was  getting 
sleepy.  If  he  once  went  to  sloop  and  let  the 
fire  go  out  that  was  an  end  of  all  of  them. 
Sure  enough,  little  Dick  began  to  nod.  and 
soon  he  fell  over  on  the  ground  sound 'asleep. 
The  fire  began  to  go  down  and  Lynx  and 
Wolf  crawled  out  from  under  (lie  tree  and 
along  th(>  snow  toward  him.  It  was  high 
time  to  act,  and  so  Cousin  Woodchuck  told 
Johnnie  Bee  to  run  up  and  sling  I  lie  boy. 
Johnnie  did  this  just  as  light  as  he  could, 
but  the  trouble  was  that  lie  broke  off  the 
end  of  his  sting,  so  that  he  could  not  do  if 
again.  Little  Dick  woke  up  just  in  time  to 
see  Lynx  and  Wolf  on  the  hill  crawling  up 
to  him  and  lie  put  some  more  wood  on  the 
fire. 

Tommy  Turtle  Helps.  Then  old  Simon 
Snake  thought  that  tie  must  play  another 
kind  of  a  game,  so  lie  called  Lynx  and  Wolf 
out  under  a  tree  and  laid  out  his  plan. 

“Go  back.”  he  said,  “and  pretend  to  have 
a  light,  and  let  one  kill  the  other,  and  then 
run  away.  Dick  will  think  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  and  let  his  fire  go  out,  and  then  you 
have  got  him.” 

They  thought  that  was  a  good  plan,  so 
they  went  back  in  sight  of  the  fire  and  made 
believe  to  have  a  tight.  They  howled  and 
hissed  and  scratched  and  growled  until  final¬ 
ly  Judge  Lynx  rolled  over  on  his  side  and 
gave  one  terrible  scream,  then  lie  lav  still 
like  a  dead  one,  but  as  we  all  know,  lie  was 
just  making  believe.  Old  Wolf  looked  at 
him  a  minute  and  then  went  limping  away 
as  if  he  was  about  dead  himself.  It  was 
pretty  well  acted,  and  fooled  everybody  but 
Cousin  Woodchuck,  lie  was  up  to  ail  the 
tricks  that  Judge  Lynx  could  play.  Little 
Dick  thought  he  was  dead,  so  he  put  some 
more  wood  on  the  fire  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  Sammy  Squirrel  climbed  a  tree  and 
dropped  a  nut  on  Judge  Lynx,  but  he  never 
stirred.  Still  Cousin  Woodchuck  was  not 
satisfied,  because  lie  knew  if  Judge  Lynx 
was  alive  he  would  eat  them  all  up  as  soon 
ns  the  fire  went  down,  and  it  was  going  down 
all  the  time.  Johnnie  Bee  went  up  and  tried 
to  sting  little  Dick  again,  but,  as  1  said  be¬ 
fore,  the  point  of  his  sling  was  broken  off 
and  lie  could  not  get  home  to  put  a  new  one 
on.  What  were  they  to  do?  Just  as  they 
were  wondering  and  about  ready  to  give  up, 
who  should  come  along  but.  Tommy  Turtle. 
Tommy  may  be  slow,  but  I  can  tell  you  lie 
Is  very  sure. 

“Come  on.  Tommy,”  said  Cousin  Wood¬ 
chuck,  “back  up  in  front  of  the  fire.” 

Cousin  Woodchuck  tied  a  long  piece  of 
straw  to  Tommy's  tail  and  put  the  end  of 
that  straw  on  the  tire  and  headed  Tommy 
straight  for  Judge  Lynx.  Tommy  knew  by 
the  heat  that  something  was  wrong  behind 
him  and  lie  started  for  the  brook  as  fast:  as 
lie  could  go  with  that  long  burning  straw  be 
hind  him.  Old  Lynx  still  pretended  to  be 
dead.  Tommy  crawled  right  over  him,  but: 
lie  never  stirred,  but  when  lie  dragged  that 
burning  straw  into  Judge  Lynx’s  hair  I  can 
tell  you  right  here  that  the  old  rascal  came 
to  life  right  away.  You  never  heard  such  a 
howl  as  he  let  out.  Ills  hair  was  qll  ablaze 
and  lie  ran  like  a  deer.  The  first:  thing  he  did 
was  to  run  right  into  Old  Wolf  and  set  him  on 
fire  too.  They  both  started  on  a  dead,  run 
for  the  river,  blazing  like  bonfires*  and  howl¬ 
ing  with  pain.  Their  hair  was  all  singed 
off  and  as  soon  as  they  put  the  lire  out  they 
started  for  home.  When  Judge  Lynx  got 
home  ids  wife  threw  him  out  of  the  den,  be¬ 
cause  he  never  brought  any  meat,  and  the  old 
fellow  had  to  sleep  out  in  the  snow.  As 
for  wolf.  I  don’t  know  what  happened  when 
lie  got  home,  but  there  was'  a  terrible  noise 
inside  of  bis  den  for  a  long  time. 

A  Happy  Ending. —  But  that  was  not  all. 
Farmer  Goodman  and  William  were  just 
giving  up  their  hunt  in  despair,  when  they 
say  these  strange  fires  running  so  fast: 
through  the  woods.  Then  they  looked  again 
and  saw  little  Dick’s  fire,  and  they  ran  ns 
fast  as  they  could,  and  found  the  little  fel¬ 
low  sound  asleep  under  the  tree.  It  didn’t, 
take  them  long  to  get  their  arms  around  him. 
You  never  saw  two  men  cry  for  joy  as  these 
two  did,  and  right  close  to  them  came  Cousin 
Woodchuck  and  his  friends.  Farmer  Good¬ 
man  carried  Dick  all  the  way  home,  and  our 
friends  followed  close  behind  to  see  bow  it. 
came  out.  I  wish  you  could  understand  how 
happy  that  farmhouse  was  when  little  Dick 
came  back.  They  gave  him  mince  pie  for 
supper  and  told  him  he  could  do  just  as  he 
wanted  to.  What  do  you  think  he  said? 

“SomelKidy  down  in  the  woods  drove  off 
those  fearful  things  while  I  was  asleep,  and 
it  must  have  been  Santa  Claus.  I  want  to 
leave  something  outside  ‘for  him.” 

They  let  little  Dick  have  bis  own  way  and 
soon  lie  came  out  with  a  basket  and  left  it 
by  tin1  fence.  Then  the  lights  went  out  one 
by  one  and  all  was  dark,  and  out.  from  under 
the  trees  and  the  stone  wall  cajpe  our  little 
friends  of  the  woods  to  see  what  there  was  in 
that  basket.  The  cold  air  had  made  them 
hungry.  There  was*  an  apple  for  Cousin 
Woodchuck,  a  nut  for  Sammy  Squirrel,  corn 
for  Charlie  Crow,  a  piece  of  candy  for  John¬ 
nie  Bee  and  Mr.  Firefly,  and  a  piece  of  bread 
for  Tommy  Turtle.  When  they  got:  through 
there  was  nothing  left  but  an  empty  basket. 
“I  tell  you  what,  it  pays  to  be  Santa  Claus,” 
said  Cousin  Woodchuck,  and  they  all  agreed 
with  him.  ’  n.  w.  r. 


If  you  are  interested  in 

Concrete  Construction 

you  should  have  our  book 

‘‘CONCRETE-CONSTRUCTION 

ABOUT  THE  HOME  AND  ON  THE  FARM” 


The  Standard  American  Brand 


It  is  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Concrete  work  and  contains: — 
photographs,  descriptions,  specifications  and  sectional 
drawings  for  many  of  the  smaller  structures  that 
can  be  built  by  the  suburbanite  or  farmer  without 
the  aid  of  skilled  labor.  Also  much 
general  information  and  many  valuable 
hints  to  small  contractors. 

A  copy  of  this  book  sent  free 
upon  request 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

30  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Always  Uniform 


Potato  Digger 


Successfully  operated  under  more 
varied  conditions  than  any  other  dig- 
ger — used  either  as  a  low-down  or  elevator  digger./ 

Digs  early  and  late  crops  without  bruising  :  separates 
potatoes  from  soil  and  vines.  , , 

Lightest  in  draft,  simplest  in  construction,  strongest  and  most  durable.  Saves  time 
and  labor  when  time  is  most  valuable. 

Write  for  the  new  1907  Iron  Age  Book— free— and  see  and  read  about 
•be  Iron  Ai*e  Potato  Planters.  Cultivators,  Sprayers  ;  and  other  Farm  and 


mums  -ulr 


Clark,  Colo 
D.  Y.  Hallock  <&  Sons, 

Gentlemen:— Having  used  your  O.K. 
<C?Digg«r  will  say  itdoes  all  you  clairn- 
^eutor  it.  It  is  sure  a  wonder.  Two 
?rses  handle  it  very  well.  Have 
tried  it  on  all  kinds  of  ground 
anil  am  well  pleased  with  it. 
Very  respectfully, 

ROYCOURTRIUUT. 


No  matter  what  the  condition  of  soil  or  season 
the  Hallock  O.  K.  Potato  Digger  keeps  a’dig- 
ging  right  along.  We  can  offer  no  better  proof  of 
what  our  digger  will  do  than  Ithe  letter  below  It 
is  one  of  thousands  just  like  it,  every  one  unsolic¬ 
ited  but  full  of  praise  for  the  O.  Kh  If  you  raise 
potatoes  for  market  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  1907 
O.  K.  Digger.  Its  success  lies  in  its  peculiar 
mechanism— the  result  of  years  of  experience  in 
this  one  line — the  building  of 
potato  diggers,  exclusively.  The 
O.  K.  is  the  lightest  draft;  two- 
horse  elevator  digger  ever  devis¬ 
ed,  the  only  one  that  won’t  balk 
under  conditions  which  put  other 
diggers  out  of  business.  This 
lias  been  demonstrated  time  and 


,  Oct.  6,  1906. 


again  in  many  fields  all  over  the 
United  States,  Canada  and 


Mexico.  If  you  are  going  to  buy 

. _ A  ,  a  digger  this  is  the  digger  you 

r  ~  jy,'H  ,  Catalog  tells  why,  describing  how 

it  s  built  and  how  it  works.  You’ll  want  to  hear 
about  the  don  t  clog”  elevator  device— found 
only  on  the  O.  K.  Potato  Digger— itT  will  save  you 
tune,  money  and  disappointment.  Write  today. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box.  812,  York,  Pa. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  bo  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  110  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  he  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  he  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St„  New  York.  "39  Franklin  St.,  Ronton. 

•40  Dearborn  SI.,  t'hieaico.  1*34  Crai*  St.,  Went,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  J th  St.,  Philadelphia.  S!3  Pitt  SC,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Make 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  In 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  v'eeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Progress  In  Plowing.*’  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.r32 7 Factory  St„  St.  Clair.  MlcK 


Why  You  Should  Buy  a 

Quaker 
City 

MILL 

It  has  given  satisfaction  (really 
led  all  others)  for  40  years.  1 1  grinds 
every  kind  of  feed,  course  or  fine, 
singly  or  mixed.  It  is  ball-bearii^, 
therefore  light  running.  It  is  simple, 
strong  and  durable.  Its  price  is 
now  lower  than  ever  and  is  sent  on 
free  trial,  freight  paid.  You  can  re¬ 
turn  it  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  in¬ 
vestigate. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Go  a  4 mVc » n MS ti  1  r « "o’,  ! li.  I 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


PUREBRED  LIVE  STOCK  REGISTRY 
ASSOCIATIONS  AND  THEIR 
METHODS. 

.Part  VI. 

Tn  the  promotion  of  its  work,  the  or¬ 
ganization  devoted  to  the  registration  of 
stock  must  of  necessity  engage  in  much 
meritorious  work.  This  is  very  apparent 
with  some  associations,  while  others, 
though  not  dead,  apparently  sleepeth. 

I  hey  have  not  risen  to  their  opportuni¬ 
ties.  No  doubt  they  will  eventually. 
The  establishment  of  standards  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  demonstration  of  breed  value, 
has  been  especially  the  work  of  the  reg¬ 
istry  association.  Generally,  committees 
of  the  best  informed  members  or  stock¬ 
holders  carefully  consider  the  relative 
merits  of  the  breed  and  establish  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  for  the  individual, 
which  is  set  forth  by  description  in  de¬ 
tail.  A  definite  numerical  value  is  given 
each  quality  or  part  of  the  perfect  animal 
of  the  breed.  As  occasion  may  require, 
this  standard  is  revised  to  conform  to  the 
ideals  of  the  day  This  standard  is  then 
printed  and  is  distributed  freely,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  wish  to  be 
fully  advised  on  the  breed  they  are  hand¬ 
ling.  The  man  who  endeavors  to  pro¬ 
duce  animals  well  within  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  standard,  will  certainly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  live 
stock  interests. 

The  merits  of  a  breed  may  be  set  forth 
in  various  ways.  The  exhibitor  at  the 
fair  is  usually  engaged  as  a  advertising 
agent  of  the  breed,  but  he  usually  aims  to 
promote  self  interests.  The  traveler  pass¬ 
ing  by  fine  herds  in  the  country,  is  often 
impressed  to  the  point  of  purchase.  The 
environment  of  the  farmer  often  influ¬ 
ences  the  choice  of  a  breed.  The  live 
stock  press  serves  as  a  medium  for  ad¬ 
vising  its  readers  of  the  progress  along 
al]  lines  of  animaK  husbandry.  One 
great  work,  however,  of  the  registry  as¬ 
sociation,  consists  in  placing  available  to 
the  public,  attractive  and  trustworthy  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  purpose  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  breed.  Many  associations 
issue  pamphlets  for  widespread  distribu¬ 
tion,  containing  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  These  may  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion.  The  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  pub¬ 
lishes  an  attractive  “Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Year  Book,”  a  monthly  advertising  and 
news  sheet,  and  a  variety  of  pamphlets  on 
the  Guernsey  as  a  milk  and  butter  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  pamphlets  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  on  “The  Jersey 
Herd  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition  at  Chicago  in  1893,”  or  “The  Dairy 
Cow  Demonstration  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  in 
1904,”  “The  Jerseys  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex¬ 
position  :  Their  Production  and  Breeding, 
and  Their  Feeding  and  Handling,”  are 
really  valuable  contributions  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  should  bd  studied  by  all  lovers 
of  the  breed.  In  1901  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  pub¬ 
lished  a  54-page  pamphlet  on  “Holstein- 
Friesian  Cattle,”  that  furnishes  much  im¬ 
portant  information.  If  one  is  interested 
in  the  Aberdeen  Angus,  the  secretary  will 
send  on  application,  various  leaflets 
wherein  is  set  forth  the  merits  of  this 
black  polled  breed.  Not  every  associa¬ 
tion  pursues  this  worthy  method  of  dis¬ 
tributing  free  educational  literature  con¬ 
cerning  the  breed,  but  it  is  an  important 
feature  with  some. 

Few  people  realize  what  an  important 
factor  the  live  stock  show  is  in  breed 
promotion.  To  be  sure  the  show  pre¬ 
sents  but  a  one-sided  aspect  of  breed 
merit,  but  here  stockmen  gather  to  in¬ 
spect,  criticise  and  learn.  If  the  prize 
list  is  liberal  in  money  and  the  classes 
large,  a  big  show  may  be  anticipated.  To 
promote  this  end,  associations  financially 
able  offer  special  money  premiums  in 
addition  to  those  given  by  the  show  man¬ 
agement.  The  American  Short-horn  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  American  Hereford 
Breeders’  Association  and  the  American 
Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  give  many  thousands  of  dollars 
each  year  as  special  premiums  to  promote 
worthy  exhibits  of  these  breeds  at  the 
great  shows.  At  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago,  special 
prizes  are  offered  each  year  by  registry 
associations  representing  many  breeds.  In 
December,  1906,  the  American  Rambouil- 
let  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  appro¬ 
priated  $1,000  for  special  Rambouillet 
prizes  for  the  1907  International,  so  fine 
was  the  1906  show— largely  promoted  by 
special  prize  money.  The  American 
Short-horn  Breeders’  Association  offers 
$500  to  whoever  will  exhibit  the  grand 
champion  steer  at  the  International,  if  of 
the  Short-horn  breed.  Such  movements 


stimulate  breed  pride  and  development 
and  are  in  a  worthy  cause. 

One  of  the  more  important  features 
of  the  registry  association  is  promot¬ 
ing  breed  improvement  by  careful  tests 
under  certain  conditions.  This  has 
been  especially  applied  to  dairy  cattle  in 
milk  and  butter  fat  production.  A  few 
years  ago  a  large  amount  of  private  test¬ 
ing  of  dairy  cows  was  conducted  in  the 
United  States.  No  doubt  much  of  this 
work  was  honest,  but,  as  conducted  sole¬ 
ly  by  interested  persons,  many  doubted 
the  integrity  of  numerous  large  and  re¬ 
markable  yields  published.  Gradually,  as 
a  result  of  co-operation  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  or  agricultural  college,  the 
registry  association,  and-  the  owners  of 
the  cows,  official,  non-partisan  tests  have 
bben  established,  that  are  more  worthy 
of  public  approval  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  The  results  of  test  of  cows  of  a 
given  breed  are  officially  reported  to  the 
association,  and  later  are  made  public  by 
the  secretary.  Thus  there  is  accumulat¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  -  the  capacity  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Holstein-Friesian,  Ayrshire, 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Have  You  Ever  Tried 


HAMMOND 

DAIRY 

FEED? 


IF  NOT, 

WHY  NOT? 

Your  Neighbor  Knows. 


Western  Grain  Products  Go. 


4  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Milwaukee  -  Wisconsin 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  •will  vend  you  100  lbs.  of  I>It. 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


CALFETTE 

MILKING  MACHINE 

A  hand  machine  enables 
a  man  to  milk  twice  as  fast 
and  twice  as  long  as  by 
hand.  The  machine  is  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction, and  can 
De  cleaned  and  scalded  in 
five  minutes.  Impossible 
to  injure  cows.  Can  be 
operated  by  power  if  de¬ 
sired.  For  description,  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.,  address 
F.  A.  CONVERSE,  Mgr., 

800  l’roapect  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MILK  TUBES' 

Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  50c.  Set  of  four 
$2.  Teat  Opener  75c.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 


GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

Cl.  H.  DANA,  74-  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


For  Sale,  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

CHOICE  PIT  PS  now  ready  to  ship  for  $5.00 
each.  MELVIN  THOMAS.  R.  E.  D.  No.  1, 
Wayville,  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calf  for  Sale. 

Born,  Dec.  13.  A  good  well-bred  calf;  dam  large 
producer;  low  price.  O.  W.  BRUS1E,  Millerton.N.Y. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  ''great  white  plague’’  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

■MIIIM1MIIB  . . — . . . 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importers  and  breeders  of  German  Coach,  Peroheron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America  in  1906  Have  Imported  double 
the  number  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  in  horse  and 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  300  on  hand.  Give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  horses  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

m  a  „  ■.  „  mm  mm  ■■  mm  ,■■■■■  b  If  y  ou  (108178  the  best  to  bo  bad  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 

rrafl  RrRKSniRr  SWINF  at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
Uklinwillllk  v  II  lllk  satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORHS  E.  h.  knapp  &  son,  -  fabius,  n.  y. 


JACKS,  JACKS 

•Jacks  27— Newton,  Kas 
Jacks  70  |  35  Jennets  35 
Saddle  Stallions  30 

Trotting  Stallions  lO 
Pacing:  Stallions  lO 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Wcarc  in  the  greatest  breeding  district 
in  the  world  for  Mammoth  Jacks,  Saddle 
and  Harness  Horses,  and  we  have  the 
grandest  lot  to  show  you  of  any  firm  in  the  country.  It  is  to  your 
interest  to  inspect  our  stock  before  buying.  Write  for  catalogue 
orcornc  to  see  us.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  B ABN,  NEWTON,  KANSAS. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

were  shipped  into  almost  every  state  last  year,  and 
their  superior  qualities  are  recognized  wherever 
they  are  known. 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  young  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow  and  guaranteed  safe  with  pig,  at 
attractive  prices.  Who  wants  them? 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BcrMires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  If  not  satisfactory.  Beg. 
IJolsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow* 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

O.  I.  C.  PICS. 

September.  October  and  November  farrow.  Silver 

Premium  Registered  Stock.  Address 

If.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East.  Pliarsalia,  New  York. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM;if/eKl,oKrr,'S; 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

FOP  <sA|  P-2  choice  Dnroc  Jersey  Red 
*  onLL  Sows  bred  for  March  and  April 

farrow.  Some  nice  fall  Pigs.  Booking  orders  for 
Sining  Pigs  at$10.00  each,  try  some  Durocs  they  will 
makeyou  money.  J.H  Lewis  &  Son, Cameron,  W.Va. 


CHF^HIPF^  THE  NEW  YORK 
I*  W  1  1  GOIUKCJ.  FARMERS’  HOC1. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.  Y. 


LAUREL  FARM 


|— REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  Of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


ANGUS  BULLS  for  sale. 

nilUUO  O  U  L.LO  Some  choice  ones 
”at  bargain  prices.  Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

Delaware  Stuck  Karin,  Myer  &  Sons,  Props.,  Itridgevllle,  Del. 


Dnllorl  nnrham  Cattle.  Both  sexes  for  sale ! 
ruiieu  uurnam  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  15 
$1.00.  A.  E.  LEEDOM,  Freeland,  Mus.  Co.,  Ohio. 
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STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

$IOO  GIVEN  AWAY  $100 

DO  YOU  WANT  IT? 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  losing  money  on 
their  cows  and  do  not  know  it.  Do  you  know 
how  much  you  are  making  or  losing  on 
your  cowts  ? 

Government  statistics  show  average  gross 
income  per  grade  cow  is  only  $37.00. 
Cost  of  keep  $40.00.  Loss  $3.00  per  cow. 
You  can  buy  a  Star  Farm  registered 

Holstein  cow  for .  $150.00 

Cost  to  keep  one  year .  40.00 

Interest  on  cost,  one  year .  9.00 

Total  for  year  ; .  S195LOO 

My  Star  Farm  cow  will  make  for  you 

each  year:  Milk .  $125.00 

Calf .  50.00 

Total . $175.00 

Profit  on  your  investment  8836. 
$5,000.00  Guarantee  on  Every  Animal  Sold  $5,000.00 
Circulars  and  information  sent  free. 
Address  Dept.  D,  HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Cortland,  N.Y. 
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KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  for  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
find  MULES. 

Our  barns  are  full  of  big 
black  Jacks,  the  kind  that 
will  please  you.  Write,  or 
come  to  see  us,  a  large  lot 
to  select  from. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 

MICALVES  and  YOUNG  bulls 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Thoroughbred  Holstein-Friesian 

YEARLING  BULLS 

FOR  SALK  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 
Perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals,  ready 
for  immediate  service.  Selected  from  best  dams  in 
herd  of  forty  head.  Sired  by  Paul  Clothilde  Hartog 
DeKol,  No.  33712.  If  pedigree  and  price  (which  will 
be  furnished  upon  request)  are  satisfactory,  bull  will 
be  sent  upon  approval.  If  not  entirely  as  represented 
as  to  individual  qualities,  he  may  be  returned  at  my 
expense.  Address  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIE-SIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production,  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville, N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Se<:’y,-Rrattleboro,  Yt. 


FOR  SALK— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


HOLSTEINS 

A  FEW  CHOICE 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale 

BY  AS  GOOD  SIRES  AS  THERE  ARE  LIVING. 

Dame  With  Large  Official  Records 

Write  just  what  you  want. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  lacona,  N.  Y. 


Regist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
|  and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
ICollle  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
■  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
Fstoek  and  make  your  own 

„  ,  — , -  —  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  of  K.ureka  13089!  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  JPa. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  AWN. 

1  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  anj  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  ethers  from.' 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one. 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avoa,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 


_ official 

test.  476  lbs.  milk.  14  lbs.  15.7  oz.  butter  in  7  days. 

Price  of  this  bull.  )#50  f.  o.  b.  Camden.  Uav.e« 
others  equally  as  good  for  sale.  Address, 

IRVIN  WILCOX,  Camden,  Oneida  Co.,  New  York. 
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Brown  Swiss,  Short-horn,  Red  Polled 
and  other  cattle  to  produce  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  fat. 

There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  effort  which 
a  registry  association  may  adopt  to 
make  itself  useful,  but  the  writer  has 
always  felt  that  its  influence  as  an  educa¬ 
tor  should  be  very  pronounced.  There 
arc  now  a  number  of  associations  that 
are  wealthy,  with  a  large  income  and 
surplus.  Representatives  of  these  should 
attend  the  gatherings  of  stockmen  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities,  and  set  forth  the  merits 
of  the  breed.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  the  American  Short-horn  Breeders’ 
Association  and  a  representative  of  that 
organization  has  delivered  addresses  on 
various  occasions  for  the  good  of  the 
breed.  More  of  such  work  will  be  sure  to 
help  the  cause  of  improved  live  stock. 

In  yet  another  direction  our  registry 
associations  have  been  promoting  a  good 
cause.  A  number  of  them  have  con¬ 
ducted  annual  sales  of  stock  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  great  shows  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  American  Royal  at  Kansas 
City.  The  stock  sold  is  selected  with 
care  by  a  representative  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  is  of  the  better  class  and  not  of 
the  scalawag  type.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  on  such  an  occasion  only  creditable 
individuals  will  be  offered  by  this  official 
medium. 

The  promotion  of  integrity  is  neccs- 
'  sarily  a  fundamental  feature  in  the  work 
of  a  registry  association.  Every  man 
who  registers  stock  must  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  his  records  must  be 
honest  and  correct,  and  the  secretary 
must  check  up  each  animal  for  correct¬ 
ness  of  breeding.  In  the  secretary’s  office 
will  be  filed  all  the  applications  for  regis¬ 
try  and  transfer.  From  his  office  should 
be  obtained  the  most  complete  and  accu¬ 
rate  information  concerning  individuals, 
families  and  tribes  of  the  breed.  The  sec¬ 
retary  serves  as  an  important  medium  for 
furnishing  correct  records,  for  straight¬ 
ening  out  pedigree  tangles,  if  possible, 
and  for  giving  official  information  on 
doubtful  points.  In  these  various  capaci¬ 
ties  he  becomes  an  indispensable  per¬ 
son. 

5  As  will  be  discussed  in  a  future  article, 
fraud  occurs  to  a  more  or  less  extent 
among  breeders,  and  an  important  phase 
of  the  work  of  a  registry  association  is  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  record,  no  matter 
whether  of  pedigree  or  test.  Nearly  all 
organizations  engaged  in  registering  stock 
in  their  rules  of  association,  provide  for 
dealing  with  cases  of  fraud  and  misrep¬ 
resentation.  Most  important  work  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  breed  occurs  when  fraud  is 
punished  and  right  prevails.  Numerous 
cases  are  on  record  where,  through  the 
efforts  of  breeding  associations  fraud  has 
been  suppressed  and  punished.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Trotting  Register  Association  stands 
as  a  prominent  organization  that  has  re¬ 
peatedly  punished  horsemen  for  fraud 
and  unfair  method.  This  would  not  be 
possible  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of 
organization  insisting  on  honorable  meth¬ 
ods  and  high  standards. 

During  the  past  25  years  the  registry 
associations  have  been  gradually  feeling 
their  way  along,  developing  slowly,  yet 
improving  constantly.  At  first  the  chief 
purpose  was  one  of  preservation  of  rec¬ 
ord  and. maintaining  breed  genealogy,  but 
now  it  has  passed  into  a  higher  stage, 
where  not  only  must  breed  purity  be  pro¬ 
moted,  but  an  intelligent  and  helpful 
knowledge  of  the  breed  he  freely  placed 
before  an  inquiring  public.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  official  association  must 
stand  as  a  leader  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
the  breed  better,  greater,  and  more  use¬ 
ful  to  mankind.  c.  s.  plumb 


I  don’t  like  to  have  him  put  down  as  a 
“scrub”  or  even  a  “grade.” 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  pedigree  and  article  cer¬ 
tainly  show  that  a  thorough  system  of 
registration  is  followed  on  the  Island.  In 
a  later  letter  Mr.  Morse  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  about  his  new  bull. 

The  $500  bull  arrived  Tuesday.  lie  is 
Fern's  Jubilee  No.  73852,  Ilis  sire  was 
Louisiana  Purchase  No.  08494  and  was 
dropped  in  the  St.  Louis  Fair  ground  by 
Blossom  of  Florence,  one  of  the  high-testing 
cows  of  that  exhibition.  The  dam  of  my  bull 
is  Fern  of  Florence  No.  104025.  She  is  now 
on  a  year’s  test,  and  so  far  has  made  25 
pounds  eight  ounces  butter  in  seven  days: 
93  pounds  four  ounces  in  30  days,  and  330.03 
pounds  in  120  days.  The  buli  is  an  inbred 
“Signal,”  a  family  of  Jerseys  that  have  been 
bred  in  this  country  for  many  years,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  “run  out”  yet. 

Mr.  Morse  need  have  no  fear  that  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  will  be  “driven  out  of  favor”  by 
the  discussion  lie  refers  to.  He  makes 
no  mistake  in  buying  good  breeding  stock. 
The  power  of  the  Jersey  to  take  fat  out 
of  grain  and  fodder  and  put  it  into  milk 
is  so  well  known  that  good  Jersey  blood 
is  a  necessity.  The  present  discussion 
will  demonstrate  that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  will 
take  care  of  its  records,  and  every  repu¬ 
table  breeder  will  be  benefited. 


PEDIGREE  OF  IMPORTED  JERSEY 
CATTLE. 

I  have  followed  carefully  the  Jersey 
cattle  controversy  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
some  very  surprising  statements  creep  into 
it.  One  thing  that  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  the  very  remarkable  let¬ 
ter  from  C.  D.  Smead  on  page  115  I 
enclose  pages  from  the  Jersey  Bulletin 
giving  the  methods  of  registration  in 
vogue  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  I  also 
inclose  the  pedigree  of  an  imported  in 
dam  heifer  that  I  bought  last  Spring. 
/Ou.  will  see  by  these  that  Dr.  Smead 
is  either  densely  ignorant  (on  this  sub¬ 
ject)  or  that  he  is  misrepresenting  the 
facts.  His  _  statements  in  regard  to  reg¬ 
istering  animals  in  England  are  also  ut¬ 
terly  devoid  of  truth  as  far  as  Jerseys  are 
concerned.  Pray,  how  could  the  cattle 

the  Island  of  Jersey  be  “grades”  when 
all  the  cattle  are  of  one  breed,  and 
there  is .  a  strict  law  against  landing  a 
live  hovine  of  any  kind  on  the  Island? 
Not  even  a  registered  Jersey  can  go  back 
after  it  leaves  the  Island. 

>  We  want  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  we 
do.  not  want  our  cattle  blackmailed,  or 
driven  out  of  public  favor.  T  have  so 
much  faith  in  the  Jerseys  that  I  have  just 
added  a  $500  bull  calf  tp  the  herd,  and 


LITTLE  TROTTING-BRED  HORSES. 

-*  Tf  there  Is  one  place  above  another  in  which 
the  gain  upon  the  income  of  the  farm  can  be 
increased,  it  certainly  is  in  improving  the 
farm  stock,  and  horses  are  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  The  little  horse  lias  a  hard  lot 
in  the  markets  now;  whether  a  scrub  or  little 
trotter  be  is  a  drug  on  the  market  at  cheap 
prices.  The  best  horse  for  the  common  farmer 
to  raise  is  the  draft  horse,  because  it  re¬ 
quires  less  skill  to  sell  him  and  less  ex¬ 
pense  to  put  him  in  condition  for  market. 
Good  draft  and  coach  horses  always  sell 
well,  no  matter  how  the  times  are.  and  the 
farmer  who  breeds  good  ones  Is  sure  of  good 
prices,  while  the  small,  common  horses,  mules 
and  little  trotters  find  little  market  demand 
and  sell  cheap.  The  draft  mares  make  the 
most  successful  farm  teams  and  produce  colts 
that  grow  into  higher  prices  than  any  other 
farm  stock,  a  pride  to  the  farmer  and  a 
benefit  to  the  farm. — Chicago  Live  Stock  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Is  not  the  above  true?  You  are  giving 
us  good  help  with  our  hens,  our  cows 
and  our  orchards ;  now  please  work  up  a 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  right  kind  of 
farm  horses,  with  illustrations,  and  “jump 
on”  that  curse  of  the  American  farmer — 
the  little  trotting-bred  scrub. 

VERMONT  FARMER.  ’ 

R.  N.  Y. — We  know  to  our  sorrow  that 
the  above  is  only  too  true.  We  have  two 
of  those  “little  trotting-bred”  horses.  They 
are  not  scrubs,  for  their  breeding  is  excel¬ 
lent,  but  they  are  too  light  for  work  and 
can  do  nothing  but  “go”  faster  than  the 
average  farmer  needs  to  or  desires  to. 
There  is  very  little  demand  for  a  small 
horse.  _ 

“That  is  a  wonderfully  studious  and 
conscientious  young  man.”  "Yes,”  an¬ 
swered  the  holiday  girl,  “terribly  so.  He 
insisted  on  hunting  up  a  botanist  to  make 
sure  that  the  plant  he  found  me  standing 
under  was  really  mistletoe.” — Washington 
Star.  _________ 

GET  HIS  FREE  ADVICE. 

A.  L.  Rice,  97  North  St.,  Adams,  N.Y., 
offers  to  show  any  reader  of  this  paper, 
who  intends  to  build,  paint  or  repair 
any  building  this  year,  just  how  they 
can  save  a  large  amount  of  money.  His 
advice  is  entirely  free.  Simply  tell  him 
what  you  intend  doing  in  this  line,  so  he 
can  advise  you  fully. — Aclv. 


TO  FARMERS 
AND  DAIRYMEN 

It  will  pay  every  farmer  or  every  farmer’s  wife 
to  sit  right  down  and  write  for  Sharpies  “Bus¬ 
iness  Dairying.”  This  valuable  book  contains  in¬ 
formation  that  can  be  found  in  no  other  book, 
and  will  help  any  dairyman  to  make  his 
business  more  profitable.  It  tells 
How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed,  How 
to  Care  for  Feed,  What  Foods  Pro¬ 
duce  Greatest  Amount  of  Milk,  How 
to  Care  for  the  Dairy  Cow  in  the  way 
to  get  best  results,  and  the  whole  book 
is  practical.  To  get  all  the  good  cut  of 
your  milk  you  should  of  course  use 

THE  SHARPLES 
TUBULAR  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

It  is  not  only  guaranteed  to  more  than  pay 
for  itself  annually,  but  the  ease  with  which 
you  can  skim,  the  low  can,  the  self-oiling 
bearings,  the  simple  Tubular  bowl  with  only 
one-little  part  inside  to  wash,  the  moderate 
price,  are  all  points  you  should  know  about.  Send  today 
for  the  free  “Business  Dairying”  and  full  information 
about  the  Sharpies  Tubular,  giving  number  of  cows 
you  keep.  Ask  for  booklet  G.  153 


Mrs.  J.  Renken,  Trenton,  la.,  says  “We  cleared  $100.00  in  six 
months  off  seven  cows.” 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Ghloago,  III. 


PCIII’C  BUTTER 
ItCIII  O  Printers 

Simply  constructed, ^easy  and 
efficient  workers.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  get  our  Hairy  Sup¬ 
ply  catalogue  and  see  how  you 
can  save  money.  •/ 

A.  H  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous.  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selecfted  'Lank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

I  L  f) 

How  to  build,  Plant,  Fill  and  Feed 

C  E  D  A  R  I  c  A  stVe1!?  ed 

Section  Address  DOOR  FRAME 

KALAMAZOO  Tank  &  sn0  Co., 


Mich igan 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  “Uncle  Sum  “uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

^  ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  9  Prank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLl.KdK 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

MEAN  PROSPERITY  ON  THE  FARM 

Fortune  smiles  when  the  Green  Mountain  Silo  becomes  a  part  of 
the  farm  equipment.  It  brings  profit  instead  of  loss,  lifts  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  turns  hard  times  into  happiness. 

Fresh,  green  pasturage  can  be  fed  all  the  year  round.  The  stock 
thrive  and  fatten  and  the  milk-yield  increases  25  per  cent.  You  can 
keep  twice  as  many  cows  at  the  same  cost,  or  the  same  number  at  half 
the  cost.  Either  way  your  profits  are  more  than  doubled. 

No  other  so  scientifically  constructed,  so  substantial,  so  convenient, 
so  durable,  or  so  universally  satisfactory  as  the  Green  Mountain  Silo 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  forfree  Booklet  B 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt.v 


A  Common-Sense  Talk  On 

Manure  Spreaders 


I.  H.  C.  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleal  Spreaders 


THERE’S  no  doubt  that  the  right  kind 
of  manure  spreader  is  a  good  tiling  for 
you  to  have.  _  It  is  probably  true  that 

there  is  no  other  farm  machine  that,  if  right-  are  strong  and  simple.  The  frame  is  care- 

ly  chosen,  is  as  valuable  to  the  farmer.  If  fully-selected,  well-seasoned  lumber,  and  is  nroDer  snreadine-  The  tooth  on  tho 
manure  is  spread  properly  and  at  the  right  strengthened  by  heavy  cross  sills  and  truss  ProPer  spreading  .ihe  teeth  on  the  vibra- 
time,  its  money  value  far  exceeds  what  you’re  rods.  They  have  steel  wheels  with  staggered  *  ®  rakc  are  held  m  place  by  coiled  steel 
apt  to  think.  spokes,  ani  both  hind  wheebbave^uThS  sHvITto^ 

But  when  youbuy  a  manure  spreader  have  The  box  is  made  of  selected  stock  and  is  a  j  10  _  s  Vie.loa°- 
a  care.  There  are  many  of  them  on  the  securely  fastened  to  the  frame  by  heavy  steel  ftAnd  as.3  r®sult  of.  simPle  construction, 
market,  and  many  with  various  “special  cleats.  Corners  are  re-enforced  with  steel  S?veP a  wL^on  c^T  opeme  an®  I  H.'c! 

the  veiy  best.  spreader,  for  one  lever  does  it  all.  There 


features” — fancy  affairs  that  do  them  more  plates.  Everything  is  of 


Both  of  the  rear  wheels  are  drivers,  and 


harm  than  good.  . .  . . . 

When  you  buy  a  spreader  look  out  for  insure  plenty  of  power' 
these  things — and  avoid  them.  «  -  .... 

chiefly  to  be  desired  is  strength  ai.u  L11C  eymiuei.  1  ne  cylinder  is  large  ana  reversing  the  lever  it  returnsand  again  ctons 

of  construction.  strong,  and  the  sauare  teeth  (extra  Innp-lare  “vising  meievcr  it  retui  ns  ana  again  stops 

-  -  -  --  __ . Is:?'1 .  \ne  tet-t'Uextia  long; are  when  back  in  positjon.  No  need  to  watch 


are  ten  feeds,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty 

hese  things— and  avoid  them.  What  is  with  heavy  chain  drive  transmits'the  power  icSd^hen^h JloadP[s °e,uS  °r 
l,u:^^^_desired  lS  stre”*lh  and  sim*lUity  to  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  large  and  revers  ng  he levmr  B  ret,  rnsand 


Strength  is  essential  because  a  manure  made  of  the  best  high  carbon  steel. 


it  at  all. 


’“simplicity  of  construction  icssens  ,he  SSSl  ESTlS  At!? 

chance  of  the  machine  getting  out  of  order  stead  of  to  the  frame  are  mday.otkef  good  points  about  them  that 

and  gives  light  draft.  You  know  there  are  a  The  vibrating  rake  is  a  most  important  UvYYinds-Ck^ 

good  many  manure  spreaders  that  don  t  get  feature,  and  is  found  only  on  Corn  Kine  and  two  ”mcls  Cloverleal,- an  Endless  Apron 
out  of  the  shed  after  the  first  year.  They  Cloverlcaf  spreaders.Tt  Lvefthe IcSS  Sd  Slchll e’  each Setatti!:™  ApWn 
make  too  much  trouble  and  cause  too  much  brings  the  manure  squarely  up  tot  lie  cylinder  ’  n  d  111  thrce  SUcS’ 

dela>’-  — a  thing  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  Call  on  the  Local  Agent  or  write  lor  catalogues. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPOUATED)  **  ’  *  - 
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T1IH  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  9. 


TOO  KIND  TO  THE  HENS. 

I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  Cosgrove's 
account  of  his  chicken  business,  and  ail 
other  articles  relating  to  poultry.  As  a  be¬ 
ginner  in  the  business,  I  wish  to  get  some 
information  on  the  subject.  I  have  a  chicken 
house  16x32,  built  after  the  model  of  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station,  and  started  with 
a  tine  stock  of  White  Plymouth  Itocks.  I 
thought  my  efforts  should  excel  tiiose  of  my 
neighbors,  who  have  neither  good  buildings 
nor  tine  stock,  but  excepting  the  fact  that 
no  deathly  sickness  occurred  among  the  fowls, 
and  that  the  liens  did  not  entirely  shut  off 
the  egg  supply  since  I  bought  them  in  No¬ 
vember.  I  feel  that  they  are  not  doing  well. 
My  fowls  have  been  fed  the  dry  mash  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  and 
wheat  and  oats,  while  it  is  customary  in 
our  locality  to  feed  corn  only,  so  the  eggs 
laid  previously  to  February  were  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  since  then  my  hens  were  not  lay¬ 
ing  nearly  as  many  eggs  as  the  scrub  fowls 
generally  kept  by  our  neighbors.  Many  of 
them  seem  fat  and  some  had  a  great  deal  of 
diarrhoea,  always  after  feeding  meat  scraps 
freely,  separate  from  the  mash,  and  from  free 
feeding  of  green  bone  occasionally.  1  feed  no 
cut  hay  or  clover,  thinking  it  would  be  an 
unnecessary  expense  to  buy  it,  and  we  start¬ 
ed  too  late  to  raise  it :  and  I  use  boiled  tur¬ 
nips  for  green  food  and  bulk.  Is  it  possible 
that  my  liens  have  had  too  much  nitrogenous 
food  and  too  little  bulky  food?  They  got 
two  quarts  corn  in  litter  in  morning  and  one 
quart  each  of  wheat  and  oats  per  50  hens, 
beside  dry  mash  in  hopper.  A  large  number 
of  the  stock  are  year-old  hens.  Then  the 
louse  question  is  a  seriously  painful  one. 
My  house  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  yet 
my  hens  are  lousy.  Twice  I  have  caught 
every  one  and  separately  sprinkled  each  one 
with  a  powder  bought  in  our  village  and 
painted  the  roosts  and  dropping-boards  and 
nests  with  Pheno-Chloro  and  again  white¬ 
washed  the  roosts,  all  since  November  15, 
and  still  they  are  t  roubled  ;  I  have  put  plenty 
of  sand  on  concrete  floor  and  plenty  of  litter, 
and  recently  put  coal  ashes  on  the  floor. 
What  do  the  wise  ones  of  the  poultry  frater¬ 
nity  use  for  protection  from  lice,  for  surely 
with  hundreds  of  fowls  the  powder-shaking 
method  is  impracticable?  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  great  loss  of  chicks  reported  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  under  the  title 
of  “What  Next?”  was  largely  caused  by  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  fresh  air ;  in  the  efforts  to 
keep  the  temperature  raised  to  90  per  cent 
the  brooder  boxes  and  possibly  the  brooder 
houses  or  buildings,  fail  to  supply  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  air  naturally  used  by 
chicks,  reducing  the  vitality  and  stamina  of 
the  chicks.  It  is  well  known  that  fowls 
need  much  more  air  for  health  than  was 
formerly  believed,  so  why  not  the  chicks? 
Normally  the  mother  hen  steals  her  nest  and 
brings  forth  her  brood,  all  out  of  doors.  1 
think  the  air  and  feeding  questions  are  the 
principal  features  in  either  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  hen  business.  G.  o.  n. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  think  the  trouble  with  “G.  O.  B.’s” 
poultry  is  caused  by  too  much  meat  and 
too  concentrated  a  ration  generally.  When 
liens  have  free  range  in  Summer  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  half  of  their  food  is 
grass,  and  when  this  is  entirely  shut  off 
in  Winter  some  bulky  food  like  cut 
clover,  cabbage,  beets  or  something  of  the 
kind  should  be  provided.  Not  having  the 
clover,  I  saved  a  lot  of  short  grass,  stor¬ 
ing  it  in  bags.  T  mowed  all  around  the 
house  with  a  very  sharp  scythe  as  often 
as  the  grass  got  two  inches  high,  and  it 
was  astonishing  the  way  it  thickened  up 
and  grew.  Running  this  grass  through 
my  feed  cutter,  I  put  enough  in  my  feed 
kettle  to  make  the  mash  about  one-third 
grass,  then  pour  hot  skim-milk  on  it  and 
let  it  soak  an  hour  or  so,  then  stir  in  as 
much  middlings,  bran  and  cornmeal  as 
it  will  wet,  also  a  little  meat  scrap  and 
salt,  with  cayenne  pepper  about  twice  a 
week  as  a  tonic  This  makes  bulk  enough 
to  fill  the  crop  and  give  that  comfortable 
feeling  of  being  “full,”  without  clogging 
the  system  with  too  much  food.  1  have 
been  trying  the  dry  mash  in  one  of  my 
houses  and  noticed  to-day  several  hens 
had  their  feathers  soiled  and  wet,  result¬ 
ing  from  bowel  looseness.  The  trouble 
with  feeding  the  dry  mash  is  that  some 
of  the  hens  will  pick  out  the  beef  scraps 
and  get  more  of  that  than  they  ought  to 
have.  The  remedy  is  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  scrap  and  feed  plenty  of  char¬ 
coal — in  fact,  crushed  charcoal  should  be 
kept  by  them  at  all  times.  1  don't  think 
much  of  turnips  as  a  food  for  hens  or 
anything  else;  have  tried  halving  them 
and  leaving  them  in  the  houses  for  hens 
to  pick  at,  but  they  would  not  eat  them. 
G.  O.  B  thinks  ’cut  clover  an  “unneces¬ 
sary  expense,”  but  if  half  the  money  spent 
for  meat  had  been  expended  for  cut 
clover  the  result  would  probably  have 
been  much  better.  G.  O.  B.  also  has 
trouble  with  hens  being  lousy,  and  does 
not  say  that  hens  have  any  dust  bath  ex¬ 
cept  sand  on  the  floor,  except  recently 
coal  ashes.  Sand  is  not  fit  for  a  dust 
bath ;  it  is  too  coarse  and  heavy  and  does 
not  smother  the  lice  like  fine,  dry  loam. 
The  coal  ashes  is  better,  if  well  sifted,  but 
has  a  bad  effect  on  the  plumage.  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  one  of  the  “wise  ones  of 
the  poultry  fraternity,”  but  can  say  that 
sifted  loam,  while  it  does  make  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  dust,  seems  to  do  the  busi¬ 
ness  so  far  as  keeping  the  hen's  reason¬ 
ably  free  from  lice  is  concerned.  T  find 
that  old  cocks  too  lazy  to  dust  themselves 
will  sometimes  need  a  lice  powder,  and  I 
look  them  over  occasionally  to  see.  and 
always  apply  the  powder  when  setting  a 
hen,  whether  she  is  lousy  or  not.  G.  O. 


B.  is  all  right  as  to  chicks  needing  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  and  when  you  notice  how 
small  a  hen’s  lungs  are,  the  reason  is 
plain  to  see.  geo.  a.  Cosgrove. 


SHIPPING  INCUBATOR  EGGS. 

An  experience  the  past  week  in  eggs  for 
our  incubators  prompts  me  to  ask  shippers 
of  eggs  to  he  more  careful  and  particular 
in  packing  the  same.  We  have  two  incuba¬ 
tors,  a  Model,  240-egg  size,  and  a  Cyphers, 
120-egg  capacity.  Wanting  to  start  these 
the  first  of  February  I  ordered  30  dozen 
White  Rock  eggs  from  one  of  the  largest 
poultry  farms  on  the  South  Shore.  The 
price  quoted  was  more  than  other  shippers 
were  naming,  hut  considered  the  larger 
plant  and  its  reputation  for  quality  justified 
the  extra  expense.  In  sending  the  order  a 
check  for  the  same  was  inclosed,  and  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  the  need  of  plenty  of  packing 
under  the  eggs  to  save  them  from  all  the 
jar  of  travel  that  it  was  possible  to  do. 
The  order  came  in  three  baskets,  10  dozen 
in  each.  These  were  of  good  size  and  ample 
for  their  contents,  and  a  goodly  lot  of 
packing.  The  first  basket  opened  had  17 
cracked  or  broken  eggs,  the  second  23  and 
the  third  4,  making  a  total  of  44  eggs  useless 
for  the  incubators.  The  packing  was  ample 
on  the  top  of  the  eggs,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
baskets  were  well  supplied,  but  between  the 
layers  of  eggs  there  was  but  very  lit  fie  pack¬ 
ing  (excelsior),  so  little  that  the  eggs  rubbed 
together,  and  one  layer  was  forced  down 
into  a  lower  one.  This  is  not  my  first  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  kind,  and  I  send  this  communi¬ 
cation  asking  the  shippers  of  incubator  eggs 
to  be  more  careful.  The  price  charged  is 
from  two  to  four  limes  what  eggs  would  sell 
for  the  table,  and  not:  only  Is  the  loss  of  eggs 
to  be  taken  into  account,  but  the  delay  to 
the  receiver.  I  could  fill  only  one  incubator, 
as  there  were  not  enough  left  to  fill  the 
smaller  one,  and  at  this  writing  am  still 
waiting  for  eggs  enough  to  go  with  those  on 
hand  to  supply  the  machine.  Instead  of  the 
whole  hatch  coming  off  at  the  same  time 
there  will  be  two  different  dates,  and  a 
lather  all  the  time.  These  eggs  should  have 
been  separately  wrapped  in  paper,  and  layers 
of  paper  put  between  each  layer,  as  well  as 
packing,  so  that  there  would  not  be  any 
chance  to  rub.  The  shipper  will  lay  the 
blame  on  the  express  company,  overlooking 
his  own  careless  methods,  or  say  that  the 
receiver  is  making  a  claim  of  this  kind  in 
order  to  get  an  extra  supply  of  eggs.  This 
case  of  mine  last  week  was  so  bad  that  I 
want  those  who  are  filling  orders  for  eggs 
to  take  notice.  hoijace  b.  parker. 

Massachusetts. 


Eczema  Afflicts  Family. 

Father  and  Five  Children  Suffered  For 
Two  Years  With  Terrible  Eczema— 
Wonderful  Cure  by  Cuticnra. 

“My  husband  and  five  children  were  all 
afflicted  with  eczema.  They  had  it  two 
years.  We  used  all  the  home  remedies 
we  could  hear  of,  without  any  relief,  and 
then  went  to  a  physician  and  got  medicine 
two  different  times,  and  it  got  worse.  It 
affected  us  all  over  except  head  and 
hands.  We  saw  Cuticura  Remedies  ad¬ 
vertised  and  concluded  to  try  them.  So  I 
sent  for  $1.00  worth,  consisting  of  one 
cake  of  Cuticura  Soap,  one  box  of  Oint¬ 
ment  and  one  vial  of  Pills,  and  we  com¬ 
menced  to  use  them.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  express  my  joy  in  finding  a  cure, 
for  two  of  my  children  were  so  bad  that 
they  have  the  brown  scars  on  their  bodies 
where  they  were  sore.  Mrs.  Maggie  B. 
Hill,  Stevens,  Mason  Co.,  W.  Va.,  June 
12,  1905.” 


Ofll  I  IP  nOfi C_E'ine I>nPs  For  Sal®-  Dams 
VA Il-Lllj  I'" 'UO  by  Imported  Thorndale  Hope. 
Pups  Sired  bv  Imported  Emerald  Galopin,  Im¬ 
ported  Champion  Emerald  Eclipse  and  Im¬ 
ported  Glencrott  Guard,  3  of  the  most  typical 
Collies  ever  Imported.  These  pups  are  worth  $10.00 
to  $15.00  each  or  $20.00  per  pair.  Orders  booked. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Females  and  brood  bitches. 
SON  BHOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


NEL- 


1,000  CHOICE  FERRETS  for  the 

Spring  trade.  Ptirfeet  workers.  They  clear  out 
rats,  hunt  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book ,6c.  Cir.  price 
list  free.  g.  KA11NKWOUT1I,  Middletown,  Ohio- 


Vnilftlfi  rillPlf  Q  Hatched,  shipped  safely;  Wh.  I, ns 
I  UUflU  UlllUlVO  horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $15  per  100. 
Poultry  supplies;  circulars.  E.  COOLEY,  Prenchtown,  N.  J. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Exclusively;  11 
years  America’s  heaviest  egg  producers.  Special 
finest  cockerels,  hens,  rock  bottom  prices.  Hatching 
eggs,  15,  $1 ;  100, $4.  Wm  Schluer,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 
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BRONZE  turkeys  from  47  lb.  toms  and  25 
lb.  hens,  winners  the  world  over;  stamp. 

GEO.  WOLF,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POD  C  A|  p— Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys, 
I  l/IV  large  beautifully  marked  birds  bred 

in  line  for  30  years.  Toms  $7.00  to  $10.00,  hens  $5.00  to 
$7.00,  trios  $15.00  to  $17.00;  2  pair  Rouen  Ducks  $3.00 
per  pair.  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Partridge  P.  Hocks, 
Golden  Barred  P.  Rocks,  Bose  Comb  Black 
Bantams,  Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Address 

J .  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


SDNNY8IDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B.Shermans- 
ville,Pa.  Breeders  of  Prize  Winning  8.  C.  B. 
Leghorns,  Bd.  P.  Bocks.  Great  winter  layers.  Why 
not  get  the  best?  Eggs,  $1.35  per  13. 


inn  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  at  half  price; 
IUU  fine  ones.  NELSON  BROS.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Standard -bred  Poultry— Highest  quality;  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  “eTCSfi”- 

TABLE  ROCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Table  Bock,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Puaruedbreexd 

cellent  layers;  $1.00  per  15  eggs,  $4.00  per  100. 

PETEK  C.  IJTTLM,  Home,  Pa.,  K.  D.  No.  7. 


OR  nnn  Fertile  Wh. Wyandotte  Eggs,  $4  pe 
£«fyUUU  100;  selected  15  eggs,  $1.60;  Baby  Chick: 
later.  FOREST  HILL  FA  KM,  Burnwood.  New  York 


From  a  practical  standpoint  hens  are  simply  egg  machines.  They  take 
the  feed,  convert  it,  and  lay  the  eggs.  But  like  every  other  kind  of  ma¬ 
chine,  to  do  the  most  work,  the  hen  must  be  in  perfect  order.  The  diges¬ 
tive  apparatus  is  the  important  factor  in  egg  production.  Many  poultrymen 
feed  an  abundance  of  good  albuminous  food  such  as  should  produce  a  pro¬ 
fitable  egg  yield,  but  if  the  digestion  is  impaired  and  the  egg-organs  dor¬ 
mant,  no  amount  of  food  will  produce  the  desired  results.  But  give  the 
fowls  a  tonic  to  increase  the  digestion,  a  little  iron  for  the  blood,  and  regu¬ 
late  the  system  generally,  toning  up  the  egg-organs  and  you  are  certain  to 
get  eggs  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 


the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.  S.),  contains  all  these  principles 
to  increase  egg  production  and  cure  cholera,  roup,  indigestion,  etc.  It  has 
the  indorsement  of  leading  poultry  associations  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  about  30  fowls  and  is  sold  on  &  written 
guarantee. 

"  Except  in  Canada 
extreme 
;  and  South. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


1  T-2  lbs.  25c,  f  Except 

mall  or  expre**  40c  j 

6  lbs.  60c,  12  lbs.  *1.25  \  ’ 

25  lb.  pall  *2.50  (_  West  £ 


Rust’s  £,’<7(7  Producer — keeps 
hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 
Prices  14c  to  25c  per  lb.  at  dealers. 
Rust’s  Egg  Record  and  valuable 
booklet  free.  Write  today. 

WILLIAM  RUST  &  80NS. 
Dept.  P ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  3- 


POULTRY  &  PIGEON 


su 


ft- 1 


for  every  need  in  onr  lino  including  famous 
KEYSTONE  foods.  Prices  right.  “ 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Souvenir—  FKKE. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dept.  M,  Camden.  N.  3, 


"jpr 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLELING  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Barred  rock  cockerels.  Ringlet 

Strain,  good  ones,  $1.50  to  $3.00  each.  Eggs, 
$1.00  pr.  15.  J.  W.  COX,  Now  Wilmington,  Pa. 


ly/IAI’I.E  VILLA  rOL’I.TRV  YAHPScan  till  order*  from  all  vail- 
etfen,  AutittliiHfaiiH,  llocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Handlings,  Spanish,  A  neon  us,  Javns.  W.  G.  Mosher,  Sylvanla,  Pa. 


rlK  CHOICEST  OF  BREEDING  cockerels.  Si  ngle 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  large  healthy,  hardy  birds. 
GREYSTONE  POULTRY  FARM,  Enfield,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington,  and® 

Barred  Bock.  Rose  Comb  It.  1.  Red,  single  Comb  Red. 
Eggs  to  batch.  Also  Bees  for  sale  at  any  time. 
Circulars.  A.  H.  KANAGY,  Milroy,  Pa. 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Kggn  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  K.  1. 

Red  F.ggw  90<\  per  15,  $1 .50  per  SO;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  SO:  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTII,  Quakertown,  Fa. 


P<iGS  FOR  HATCHING— Giant  Bronze  Turkey, 
* "*  White  Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red  and  Brown 
Leghorn.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


COR  SALE— Eggs  for  Hatching  from  tliorough- 
*  bred  White  Wyandottes.  Prises  $1.25  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  From  fancy  matings  $2.50  per  15,  $0.00  per 
50.  Address  E,  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Ward’s  Lane  Poultry  Farm,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Choice  White  Wyandottes,  W.  Ply.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $1.00  per  15,  $5.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks. 


GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD.  S3 

Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  sale,  75c.  setting  of  15;  $4.00 
per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HOWARD 
SUTTON  Fairmount,  New  Jersey. 


PA11  PA|  ^—Incubator  Eggs  at  $5.00  per  hundred ; 
I  Ol  wwl C  15  for  $1.50.  The  best  utility  stock. 

W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  and  W.  Rocks. 

"  CHESTER  CREST  ”  YARDS,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  'TwYo'rT1 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  ami  W.  Holland  Turkey*. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

CA  S.  <\  White  Leghorns, (Wyckoff  Strain),  at  $1.50 
each.  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes,  also  a 
few  Black  Langshun  Cockerels  for  $1.50  and  upward. 

Lauderdale  Farm,  Loudon ville,  N.  Y. 
WaI/TBR  McEyvaN,  Prop.,  Wm.  H.  Skik,  Mgr. 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOODS 

§are  necessary  for  big  poultry  profits. 

Harvey's  Cut  Alfalfa  and  Cqt  Clover  Hay, 
Poultry  and  Chick  foods  of  all  kinds  are 
profit-makers.  Send  for  Free  samples 
and  catalog  of  full  lineof  poultry  supplies. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO. 

721  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Supplies 

Wo  keep  everything 
in  the  Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


BONNIE  BRAE 

ew  Rochelle,  N 


Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
Class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White 

_ I  Wyandottes,  White  and 

arred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
re  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
aughkeepsie,  Danbury  .Walden  and  Madison  Square 
urden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
lantity  at  $6  to  $8  per  100,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting, 
ighty  percent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
rcular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  Pekin  Ducks 
ill  on  hand  in  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  in  vicln- 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

F.ggs.  Huston's  illri-et.  $1.50  par  100.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck 
eggs  $1.00  per  sitting.  Gband  Vimv  Farm,  Standforvllle,  N.  Y 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue 
free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Barred,  buff  and  white  Plymouth 

ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
Wtiite  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7  50  for  trio.  $12.91)  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free. 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN.  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


MANOKIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  ttie  best  laying 
strains  in  America.  Stock  and  Eggs  at  FARMERS’ 
PRICES.  R.  B.  Pusev,  Box  6,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FIRST-CLASS 

MATED 


HOMER  PIGEONS 


FOR 

SALE. 


Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


RO,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Eggs  $1.50  to 
•  $5.00  per  15.  Mating  List  sent  on  request;  a  few 
cockerels  left,  $2  up.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  5th  Street. 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Yards:  Southold,  New  York. 


.00" - 

Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 


freight  prepaid,  ever  made . 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  hot  water; 
self-regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot  water 
Brooder  $4.50.  Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered 
together  $11.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our 
book,  "Hatching  Facts”  tells  all  about  them. 
Mailed  free.  Write  today. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  46  Racine,  Wis. 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Potatoes. — The  market  Is  asain  weak  and 
prices  of  eat  Ins  stock  lower.  This  drop  does 
not  affect  seed  potatoes,  which  at  this  sea¬ 
son  usually  sell  50  cents  or  more  per  barrel 
above  the  general  run,  an  addition  that  is 
not  unreasonable  when  the  extra  precau¬ 
tions  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  seed 
are  considered.  The  potato  crop  has  been 
a  disappointment  to  many  farmers,  and  as  a 
rule  those  who  sold  early  made  most. 

Maimiow  Beans. — “I  see  Marrow  beans  in 
market  quotations,  but  do  not  find  them  in 
seedsmen’s  catalogues,  and  dealers  here  do 
not  know  them.”  reader, 

Maryland. 

This  is  the  common  “white”  bean  of  com¬ 
merce.  Dealers  in  field  seeds  list  it  as  Mar¬ 
row,  Boston  Marrow  or  Navy,  and  some  have 
developed  special  strains  to  which  they  have 
given  names  of  their  own.  The  Marrow  bean 
is  not  so  long  as  the  kidney  beans  but  thicker 
in  the  center.  It  grows  in  bush  form,  though 
many  plants  send  out  long  shoots. 

A  LARUE  wholesale  fish  company  in  this 
city  has  for  several  mouths  been  bringing 
live  carp  in  aerated  tanks  from  Illinois  and 
neighboring  States,  selling  to  the  East  Side 
trade  at  two  or  three  times  the  prices  form¬ 
erly  obtained  for  the  frozen  carp.  This  fish 
has  become  a  nuisance  in  many  western 
rivers,  lining  a  hoggish  feeder  arid  increas¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  as  to  crowd  out  the  more 
desirable  fish.  The  live  carp  are  sold  to  re¬ 
tailers  who  have  tanks  In  their  shops,  but 
this  fish  will  stand  without  injury  almost  as 
much  handling  as  a  cat. 

Name  ok  Address  Missing. — My  atten¬ 
tion  was  just  called  to  a  number  of  account 
sales  which  a  commission  merchant  is  un¬ 
able  to  deliver  because  of  faulty  address. 
In  some  cases  the  sender  of  the  letter  of  ad¬ 
vice  forgets  to  sign  his  name.  In  others 
no  post  office  is  given  and  the  letter  lias 
been  dropped  into  a  railway  mail  box.  so 
that  the  postmark  gives  no  clue  except  that 
the  letter  was  picked  up  somewhere  along 
the  line  of  that  road.  Every  letter  ought  to 
contain  the  name  and  home  post  office,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  written  from  some 
other  place.  If  freight  and  express  agents 
always  filled  out  the  blanks  in  their  bills 
and  receipts  properly  there  would  be  less 
trouble  in  tracing  up  the  shippers,  but  they 
get  “rushed”  and  the  shipment  goes  ‘‘in  any 
old  way.”  The  dealer  mentioned  above  has 
just  received  two  lambs  without  any  identi¬ 
fying  marks,  and  the  data  from  the  express 
company  so  faulty  as  to  be  of  no  value.  The 
lambs  will  be  sold,  but  the  man  will  not  get 
his  money  until  he  makes  a  kick  about  it. 

IIow  to  Dress  Capons  For  This  Mar¬ 
ket. — A  first  class  poultry  dealer  here  gives 
the  following  directions  for  preparing  ca¬ 
pons  for  New  York  trade:  “Be  sure  that 
they  are  fat.  A  thin  capon  is  not  so  good  as 
an  ordinary  chicken,  because  if  not  large 
or  a  proper  capon  they  are  not  wanted  as 
capons  or  chickens  either.  Do  not  kill  them 
until  crops  are  empty.  Leave  feathers  on 
meek  from  head  down  two-thirds  way  to 
shoulders.  Leave  feathers  on  two  Joints  of 
wings.  Leave  feathers  on  tail  and  half  way 
up  the  back.  Leave  feathers  on  legs  from 
knee  joint  two-thirds  up  the  hips.  All  the 
rest  of  the  feathers  come  off.  Keep  the 
capon  clean.  Wrap  paper  around  the  head. 
Appearance  adds  to  tin*  selling  price.” 

Misleading  information  has  been  spread 
regarding  the  immense  profits  from  capons. 
The  result  is  that  inexperienced  persons  have 
sent  inferior  capons  here  and  been  much 
disappointed  in  the  returns.  The  business 
is  as  much  a  specialty  as  hothouse  lamb 
trade.  A  lamb  must  be  just  right  as  to 
weight,  age  and  appearance  to  bring  top 
prices,  and  a  bird  that  is  not  a  proper  capon, 
is  thin  or  not  correctly  dressed  may  sell 
even  lower  than  a  fair  to  good  chicken. 

_  w.  w.  II. 


Star  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  reports  the 
following  recent  sales  of  purebred  Holsteins. 
To  C.  D.  Waterman,  the  bull  Mercedes  An- 
zaletta  Pauline  Paul  59078,  and  the  cows 
Daisy  Tirania  64448 ;  Durkje  Pauline  De 
Kol  57025  :  Belle  of  Madison  62008  ;  Maple- 
croft  Poscli  64618  ;  Nazll  Pauline  2d’s  De  Kol 
54891,  making  a  foundation  for  an  excellent 
herd.  To  Mr.  Turner,  of  Pittsburg,  the  cow 
Lady  Vernon  De  Kol  80754.  To  George 
Abbott,  of  Cuyler,  N.  Y.,  the  cow  Oleana  2d’s 
.Jewel  51873,  and  De  Kol’s  Butter  Boy  Fran- 
icine  49604.  To  .T.  P.  Nelson,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  a  carload  containing  among  others  Aag- 
rgle  AJbertje  74434:  Shadeland  Mooie  79508; 
Butter  King  Perfection  70699 ;  Brookside 
Korn  dyke  39058;  Patty  Pietertje  2d  61608; 
Mary  Best  51595;  Ida  Mary  Gelsche  76364: 
Shadeland  Gelsche  76265  ;  Rickard  Friesland 
Shadeland  Gelsche  76265;  Rick  Friesland 
Beauty  42451.  Mr.  Bronson  reports  that  his 
advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  resulted 
in  a  large  correspondence  and  a  fairly  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  business. 


PARSONS  NAME  ON  A  “LOW-DOWN” 

MILK 

WAGON 

Means 
what  ‘‘18 
karat” 
does  on 
gold. 


Catalogue 
Y  tells 
about  it. 

[PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WA30N  WORKS  Earlvllle,  N  Y. 


ACCIDENTS 

will  happen.  The  colts  will  get 
hurt.  Any  Soft  Inflamed  Bunch 
can  be  removed  in  a  pleasing 
manner  with 

ABS0RBINE 

No  blister.  No  hair  gone. 
Comfort  for  the  horse.  Profit 
for  you.  82.00  per  bottle  de* 
livered.  Book  4-B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Removes  the 
black  and  blue  from  a  bruise 
at  once.  Stop  Toothache,  Re¬ 
duce  Swellings.  Genuine  manu¬ 
factured  only  by 
{'yj,  F.YQUNG,  P.D.L.  Bb  Monmoutn  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  Without  an  Equal 

THE  W  ORCESTKR-KEMP  MANURE 
SPREADERS  equipped  witli  new  SIMPLEX 
heater  drive— ttie  greatest  invention  over  made 
in  Manure  Spreaders— belts  directly  from  beater 
shaft  with  giant  chain  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
doing  away  with  all  gearing,  hangers  and  bear¬ 
ings.  adding  strength,  preventing  breakages,  re¬ 
ducing  draft  and  doing  better  work.  The  roller 
axle  hearings  also  lighten  draft. 

Worcester-Kemp  Manure  Spreaders  have  double 
floor  drive,  mortise-and-tenon-frained  body, 
patented,  jointol  tail-board — no  scattering  in 
going  to  the  field,  hs  the  perfectly  up-to-date 
Manure  Sproader.  It  is  simplest  to  operate. 
It  is  fool-proof,  easiest  draft,  best  made,  has 
more  years  of  experience  behind  it  than  any 
other  and  works  where  othors  fail. 

Send  for  Catalogue— Free  to  Everybody. 

THE  RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Department  A.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Not  One  Cent  to  Pay 
to  T ry  the  Champion 


Milk  Cooler-Aerator 


w  We  want  you  to  try  the 
Champion  on  your  own  farm. 
Use  it  ten  days.  Then,  if  you 
want  it,  pay  for  it— if  not,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense  and  nay 
nothing.  The  best  Milk  Cooler- 
Aerator  made.  Soon  pay  s  its  cost 
in  time  saved.  Prevents  bacte¬ 
rial  growth.  Keeps  in  i  1  k  2-1  to  18 
hourslonger.  Itmeansmore 
and  richer  cream,  butter  and 
^cheese  —  better  prices— 
more  profit.  Wo  prove  it 
Free— right  on  your  own 
1c 


[farm.  Write  postal  for  catalog,  prices  und  sizes. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Ilth  St.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


REID’SmL 

Lightest  rnnning;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  30  days’  free  triul,  If  desired. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Reid  Hand  Separators  and  pricelist 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

A.  II.  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROOFING 


“Old  Style  Iron** 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.^niles,'  omoi 


GOOD  ADVICE  ABOUT 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Announcement  of  the  Alpena  Farm  Produce  Co.  in 
the  Alpena,  Mich.,  Argus,  Feb.  13,  1907. 

“  In  reply  to  inquiries  we  wish  to  repeat  that  the  Alpena 
Farm  Produce  Co.  will  not  buy  cream  that  is  not  separated  by  a 
cream  separator,  for  the  reason  they  must  have  pure,  clean  cream 
which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  manner.  Therefore  every 
patron  of  the  company  must  have  a  separator,  and,  if  you  have 
not  already  procured  one,  you  had  better  see  about  it  in  the  very 
near  future.  The  Produce  Co.  is  very  emphatic  in  its  assertion 
that  it  does  not  matter  what  kind  of  separator  is  used,  so  long  as 
it  is  a  good  standard  make.  J)o  not  buy  ‘cheap’  separators  first 
because  some  ‘  mail  order  ’  house  catalogue  says  it  is  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  fact  is  that  ‘cheap’  separators  are  always  the 
dearest  in  the  end.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not  skim  as  closely, 
and  in  the  next  place  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of  years.  If 
you  have  a  ‘  cheap  ’  separator,  not  a  standard  make,  you  must 
not  complain  if  you  do  not  make  as  much  money  from  your  cows 
as  you  thought  you  would.  The  Produce  Co.  is  handling  the 
DE  LAVAL  separator  because  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as 
an  absolutely  reliable  machine.  If  that  machine  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  the  trouble  must  then  be  with  the  manner  in  which 
you  care  for  and  feed  your  cows.  Be  sure  you  start  with  a 
good  machine.” 

The  big  creamery  concerns  which  look  the  country  and 
the  world  ever  in  reaching  separator  conclusions  are  almost 
invariably  users  and  endorsers  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines. 
Their  example  and  advice  is  the  kind  that  the  inexperienced 
buyer  may  safely  and  wisely  follow. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Jolph  <S 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices; 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


Just  Write  the  Davis  Boys 

For  a  Catalog  and  Prices  Today 

They  will  Bond  it  by  return  mail  post¬ 
paid  und  you  will  1)0  surprised  at  the 
low,  reasonable  prices  they  aro  asking 

for  their  Improved  1S07  model 


mV,  J'W-1 


We  Manufacture  the  Davis 


DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

direct  from  their  large  fac-  Straight  WholtSalO  Factory  PrlCOS  tf  you  write  today  and 
tory.  They’ll  quote  you  ■  r  j  ruvn  answer  this  ad.  and 


ory.  They’ll  q 
save  you  20  lo  BO%  if  you  want  to  bu 


answer  this  ad,  and 

...  y  a  standard,  up-to-date  cream  separator.  Notecut  of  newmachine  In  this  ad.  It's 

a  little  beauty  with  tiicsmall,  wonderful,  conebowl,  alwaysin  balance  because  it's  made  so  true  it  balances  itself.  There¬ 
fore  bound  to  run  easier,  more  easily  regulated  to  skim  close  and  produce  heavy  or  th  in  cream.  Low  supply  can,  large 
capacity,  simple  enclosed  gearing,  easy  running,  easy  to  clean.  It's  made  of  best  materials  and  fully  guaranteed.  They 
prepay  freight  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  at  your  nearest  depot.  Say  on  a  postal  or  in  a  letter  right  now,  "Send  me  your 
Money  s.ving  c.t.iog  wo.  up ..  Davis  Cream  Separator  Co.,  56 ANorth  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


RELIABLE  HEALTH  FOOD 

A  HEALTH  TONIC 

For  Horses,  Cows,  Hogs,  Chickens. 

15  Year*’  Successful  Use, 

TVill  build  up  and  keep  healthy  your  ITorses,  increase  the  milk  output  of  Cows,  fatten  your 
Hogs,  keep  healthy  and  stimulate  your  Chickens.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed,  if  used 
according  to  directions— or  money  refunded.  But  up  In  25,  50  and  100-lb.  bags,  and  250-lb. 
barrels,  paratline  paper-lined  Write  for  prices.  Special  rates  to  dealers. 

WE  Want  Our  Customers  Interested  With  Us, 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Good  March  1st,  1907,  to  March  1, 1908:  There  has  been  provided  for 
purchasers  of  the  Reliable  Health  Food,  1000  Shares  Stock,  $10.00  par  value,  full  paid,  non¬ 
assessable,  of  the  *50,000  Capitalization  of  the  Reliable  Horse  ami  Cattle  Food  Co. 

Examine  carefully  and  save  Coupon  placed  in  each  Bag  and  Barrel,  exchangeable  for  this 
stuck- _ RELIABLE  HORSE  &  CATTLE  FOOD  CO.,  44  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 


CAN  DAN  PATCH  PACE  A  MILE  IN  1:54? 


CRESCEUS  2'OZ‘A 


DAN  PATCH  HStj. 


This  Beautiful  Picture 
In  6  Brilliant  Colors  ^ 
Mailed  to  You  Free. 

A  MARVELOUS  PICTURE  OF  TWO  WORLD  CHAMPIONS. 

Dan  Patch  1:55,  The  Pacing  King, 
Cresceus  2:02X,  The  Trotting  King. 

We  have  Large,  Colored  Lithographs  of  our  World 
Famous  Champion  Stallions,  JL)»n  Putoh  1:65  aud 
Cresceus 2KJ2X  ,  in  anExoiting  Speed  Contest.  It  is  16 
by  21  inches  end  shows  both  horses  as  life-like  as  if 
you  saw  them  racing.  You  can  have  one  of  these  Large 
and  Beautiful  Colored  Pictures  of  the  Two  Most  Val¬ 
uable  Harness  Horse  Stallions  and  Champions  of  the 
World,  Absolutely  Free.  We  Prepay  Postage. 

•su  This  cut  is  a  reduced  engraving  of  the  Large  Col¬ 
ored  Lithograph  we  will  send  you  free. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  ML# 

1st,  Name  the  paper  in  which  yon  saw  this  offer. 
2nd,  State  how  much  live  stock  you  own. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


HIS  TRAINER  SAYS  DAN  WILD  ASTONISH  THE  WORLD  IN  1907-  WATCH  LEADING  FAIRS. 


the:  WORLD’S  MOST  FAMOUS  HARNESS  HORSE!  FARM. 

International  Stock  Food  Farm  of  seven  hundred  acres,  owned  by  M  .  W.  Savage,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  he  the  moot  famous  harness  horse  farm  in  tho  world  because  it  Qw  of 
the  Four  World  Champion  Stallions,  Dan  Fateh  1:55,  Champion  Facer  and  Fastest  Harness  Horse  in  the  world;  Crespo  us  2 :02  ^  ,  the  champion  trotting  stallion  of  the  world:  Arlon  5i:07  V\7 
the  champion  2  and  3-yoarold  trotting  stallion  to  high  wheel  sulky ;  Directum  2:05^,  the  champion  4-year-old  trotting  stallion.  Also  Koj  Wilkes  2i08fy  the  first  stallion  tobpat2:J0 
and  world's  champion  for  four  years.  All  of  these  stallions  and  the  one  hundred  brood  mares  and  their  colli  are  fed  “International  Stoek  Food”  every  day.  You  are  specially  invited  tq 
visit  this  farm  at  Savage,  10  miles  from  Minneapolis,  and  see  the  every  day,  practical  results  of  feeding  International  Stock  Food.  KF’S  Feeds  for  One  Cent*  We  always  welcome  visitors. 


2l8 


March  i). 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Til  E  BUSINESS  FARM  Ell'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  t 

Mrs.  K.  T.  Hoyle,  f  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

■ 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  |2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Od.,  or  8l/a  marks,  or  lU'/a  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
ve  will  ‘make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  and  anv  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  V>  e 
protect  subscribers  against  '-ogiies,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  thp  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorkeii  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  _ _ 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  Y’ork. 


SATURDAY  MARCH  9,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

“  LEST  WE  FORGET  1  ” 

The  A.  /.  C.  C.  will  now  investigate  that  cattle  case. 
We  trust  that  its  committee  will  make  a  prompt  and 
thorough  search  for  the  truth,  and  report  their  findings 
without  tlinching .  We  have  no  further  comment  to 
make  at  this  time..  We  wait  the  action  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

* 

The  Western  New  York  Evaporated  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Rochester  on  March 
8.  Every  fruit  grower  within  reach  should  attend.  1  his 
“baby”  association  should  start  off  with  a  rush.  It  is 
important  just  now  that  fruit  growers  make  an  impres¬ 
sive  showing. 

* 

A  reader  recently  wrote  about  as  follows :  “I  saw 
a  question  recently  asked  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  thought 
everybody  knew  the  answer.  Why  refer  it  to  other 
people?”  This  man  answers  his  own  question  by  going 
on  to  give  just  the  bit  of  practical  experience  we  were 
after.  He  doesn’t  quite  get  the  R.  N.-Y.  idea.  We  are 
after  real  information.  No  single  man  can  give  it  all. 
We  answer  as  best  we  can,  but  not  with  any  “know-it- 
all”  feeling.  We  welcome  criticism  and  comment  if  it 
will  only  make  the  truth  clearer. 

* 

Illinois  is  making  a  crusade  against  impure  milk. 
The  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commission  finds  that  only 
30  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  milk  examined  was  in  sani¬ 
tary  condition.  After  analyzing  1,400  samples,  76  suits 
were  brought  for  cream  or  milk  adulterated  with  for¬ 
maldehyde,  17  for  skim-milk  sold  as  standard  milk,  five 
for  milk  both  skimmed  and  watered  and  sold  as  stan¬ 
dard,  12  for  milk  below  standard  and  sold  as  standard  and 
.30  for  watered  milk,  of  which  seven  were  against  farm¬ 
ers  delivering  milk  to  creameries  or  shipping  stations. 
In  most  cases  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty-  the  others 
are  fighting  out  the  issues  in  court.  Worse  still  is  the 
record  of  embalming  fluids  sold  to  milkmen  for  the 
preservation  of  their  product,  most  of  them  being  sim¬ 
ply  formaldehyde.  The  law  should  show  no  mercy  to 
anyone  who  uses  such  preservatives;  their  makers  are 
modern  Herods,  engaged  in  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
innocents. 

* 

T.t  seems  that  hundreds  of  readers  are  watching  Mapes 
and  his  new  “hen  barn”  with  deep  interest.  We  have 
had  letters  from  many  who  say,  “If  Mapes  succeeds  T 
shall  try  it.”  No  one  believes  that  a  single  big  flock 
in  one  building  can  he  made  to  produce  as  many  eggs  as 
the  same  flock  divided  into  10  or  a  dozen  pens.  The 
object  is  to  try  to  solve  the  labor  problem  which  is  now 
the  dominating  element  on  many  farms.  We  are  being 
driven  to  the  kind  of  stock  which  can  do  most  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Hogs  or  sheep  are  displacing  dairy  cows 
on  some  farms  for  this  reason.  New  methods  of  caring 
for  hens  are  welcomed  by  people  who  cannot  possibly 
give  the  time  for  “fussy”  details.  Mr.  Tillinghast  of 
Connecticut  keeps  hens  in  a  way  that  will  shock  many 
poultrymen.  Tn  Summer  the  hens  run  at  large  over  an 
apple  orchard.  In  Winter  they  take  care  of  themselves 
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—located  in  small  houses.  A  week’s  supply  of  food  is 
given  them,  and  they  depend  upon  snow  for  their  drink. 

It  is  not  expected  that  such  hens  will  lay  many  Winter 
eggs,  though  they  do  lay  some,  1  he  Summer  egg  is 
expected  to  give  a  profit — and  it  does.  One  man  is 
able  to  care  for  5,000  or  more  hens.  It  will  seem  cruel 
to  most  people  to  leave  a  hen  in  this  way  witli  free 
access  to  a  snowdrift.  Yet  we  have  recently  seen  hens 
kept  in  this  manner.  They  were  healthv  and  happy,  and 
were  laying  some  egys.  All  these  ijew  things  simply 
show  how  people  are  planning  and  contriving  to  keep 
stock  with  the  least  possible  labor. 

* 

Farmers  learn  more  and  more  each  year  about  buy¬ 
ing  mixed  fertilizers.  The  station  chemists  help  by 
giving  us  accurate  analyses  of  samples.  By  careful 
study  a  farmer  learns  to  understand  these  analyses  so 
as  to  know  just  about  what  the  fertilizer  contains.  Still, 
he  is  not  sure  of  it  unless  he  can  buy  a  large  lot  and  have 
special  samples  taken  from  it.  The  surest  thing  the 
small  buyer  has  to  bank  on  in  buying  is  the  reputation 
of  the  manufacturer.  This  is  perhaps  truer  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  trade  than  almost  any  other,  for  the  business  is 
carefully  watched.  Another  thing  which  buyers  should 
remember  is  the  fact  that  low-grade  fertilizers  are  always 
most  expensive.  They  contain  less  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  than  the  higher  class  mixtures  so  that 
the  cost  of  the  actual  plant  food  and  also  the  handling 
and  freight  comes  higher.  Do  not  buy  the  low-grade 
goods.  Most  likely  you  will  get  nothing  but  a  mixture 
of  kainit,  tankage  and  acid  phosphate  at  a  price  far 
above  what  you  would  pay  if  you  bought  these  goods 
separately. 

Most  of  our  readers,  especially  those  in  New  York, 
know  how  Gov.  Hughes  proceeded  to  demand  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  He  became 
satisfied  that  this  man  was  not  doing  his  duty.  A  re¬ 
quest  for  his  resignation  was  refused.  The  Governor 
then  took  advantage  of  his  right  under  the  law  and 
called  the  superintendent  before  him  for  a  public  hear¬ 
ing.  There  he  showed  clearly  by  the  officer’s  own  state¬ 
ments  that  he  was  not  the  man  for  the  place.  There 
was  no  wire-pulling  or  hidden  investigation,  but  plain 
and  open  analysis  where  all  could  see.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  peoole  of  the  State  appreciate  this  way  of  doing 
business,  and  thev  will  support  Governor  Hughes  in  it. 
The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  limelight  playing 
on  our  public  men.  If  they  are  unworthy  there  is  no 
better  way  of  demonstrating  it.  We  have  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  criticize  certain  public  men.  There  is  no  pleas¬ 
ure  in  doing  this,  but  there  is  a  genuine  pleasure  in 
commending  such  men  as  Governor  Hughes  when  they 
make  a  worthy  and  open  stand  for  the  public  welfare! 

* 

T he  following  letter  voices  a  want  that  is  genuine 
and  widespread.  The  usefulness  of  a  disk  harrow  is 
greatly  lessened  when  the  cutting  edge  is  worn  off.  In  the 
West  a  large  part  of  the  necessary  tillage  could  he  done 
with-  such  harrows  if  there  were  some  simple  way  of 
keeping  the  edges  sharp. 

Is  there  any  practical  method  of  sharpening  disks  on  a 
disk  or  Cutaway  harrow?  1  have  been  advised  by  a  large 
manufacturing  concern  that  the  only  way  is  to  remove  the 
disks  from  the  gang  and  sharpen  them  on  an  emery  wheel. 
This  is  no  easy  matter  to  do  and  I  doubt  if  it  can  he  ac¬ 
complished  with  such  tools  as  the  average  farmer  may  have 
without  breakage.  This  style  of  harrow  is  designed  to  cut, 
and  if  used  to  any  extent  for  one  season  the  disks  become  so 
blunt  that  the  machine  is  practically  useless.  1  have  en- 
dervored  to  sharpen  disks  with  stone  and  file,  but  neither  of 
these  implements  has  t He  desired  effect.  w.  r.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  manufacturers  give  us  very  little  encouragement. 
The  hard  steel  which  ought  to  he  used  in  making  these 
disks  will  hardly  be  scratched  by  a  small  emery  wheel. 

Tt  is  suggested  bv  a  manufacturer  that  the  dull  disks 
be  heated  and  the  edges  drawn  out  thin  with  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  then  sharpened  on  the  stone.  Can  any  reader 
tell  ns  of  a  way  to  do  this  necessary  thing— within  the 
reach  of  a  farmer? 

* 

The  grades  of  cotton-seed  meal  were  changed  by  the 
Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’  Association  in  May, 
1906.  and  now  stand  as  follows;  Choice  meal,  41  per 
cent  protein,  eight  per  cent  ammonia ;  extra  prime, 
38^2  per  cent  protein,  7 V2  per  cent  ammonia ;  prime, 
36  per  cent  protein,  seven  per  cent  ammonia.  Con¬ 
sumers  now  buying  meal  should  examine  the  tags  on 
the  bags  to  see  what  they  are  getting.  The  difference 
in  grade  depends  upon  the  amount  of  hulls  in  the  feed. 
We  recently  visited  a  eotton-oil  mill  where  they  were 
making  prime  meal,  and  to  the  pure  meal  they  were 
adding  15  per  cent  hulls.  The  difference  between  this 
and  pure  meal  can  readily  he  seen  in  the  cake  meal,  but 
in  the  ground  meal  as  it  reaches  the  northern  buyer 
one  can  only  note  that  the  prime  meal  is  a  little  darker 
than  choice  meal.  The  difference  in  price  between 
prime  and  choice  meal  is  only  75  cents  to  $1  per  ton, 
so  that  the  maker  gets  a  big  price  for  the  300  pounds 
of  cotton  hulls  in  the  ton  of  prime  meal.  If  the  choice 
meal  costs  $1.65  per  100  then  the  protein  in  it  costs 


practically  four  cents  per  pound,  and  allowing  the 
protein  in  prime  meal  to  figure  at  the  same  price  (four 
cents),  which  we  think  is  fair,  it  would  make  the  prime 
meal  worth  only  $1.44  per  100,  or  a  difference  of  $4.20 
per  ton  in  favor  of  choice  meal.  Bear  this  in  mind 
the  next  time  you  buy  cotton-seed  meal.  Buy  only 
light-colored  meal. 

* 

We  take  the  liberty  of  printing  the  following  letter 
from  a  reader  in  California,  since  it  expresses  several 
things  better  than  we  can  do  it  ourselves: 

I  am  glad  to  have  Tiie  U.  N.-Y.  It  is  one  of  a  few  papers 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  without.  Your  efforts  that  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  J.  \V.  Wadsworth  have  been  talked  about 
in  my  family  of  young  men  and  women  as  something  done. 
We  (everybody)  all  talk  much  but  do  little.  You  have  taken 
up  a  direct  issue  against  evil  and  for  good  and  it  is  worth 
more  to  m.v  .  boys  and  girls  than  a  thousand  nice  sweet 
nothings.  For  many  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  looked 
upon  by  us  as  a  standard;  the  highest  of  its  class.  Yes, 

I  might  say  that  I  know  of  none  other  of  any  kind  or 
class  that  equals  it.  As  you  are  strong  enough  to  meet  the 
task  we  shall  lte  expecting  you  to  undertake  olhers.  We 
are  never  afraid  of  the  moral  tendency  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  Republican  slogan  in  1868  was  “See  more  and  do 
little"  (Seymour  and  Doolittle),  quoting  the  Democratic 
candidates  against  them.  D  often  occurs  to  me  that  you 
really  ‘‘see  more”  than  many  and  do  ail  you  can." 

e.  si.  H. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  received  far  more  than  its  share  of 
credit  for  the  result  in  the  Thirty-fourth  District.  We 
simply  tried  to  do  the  small  part  which  seemed  to  be¬ 
long  to  us.  We  cannot  repeat  too  forcibly  the  truth  that 
an  agricultural  paper  can  have  no  power  except  that 
which  conies  from  its  readers.  A  man  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  help  give  expression  to  the  sentiment  and 
desires  of  a  large  body  of  earnest  men.  That  is  honor 
enough  for  him  and  he  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
claiming  that  he  created  the  power  that  did  the  work. 

*  A  waterwheel  gives  the  running  stream  a  chance  to 
move  machinery.  The  stream  is  powerful  because  the 
particles  are  concentrated  into  a  common  purpose;  were 
they  scattered  in  vapor  or  spread  out  over  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  they  could  not  turn  the  wheel.  Our  belief  is  that 
the  plain  people  of  this  country  have  failed  to  make 
themselves  felt  because  they  lacked  opportunity  to 
unite  their  blows.  The  best  service  we  can  do  is  to 
show  if  we  can  where  to  strike  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  make  no  effort  to  pull  wires  or  work  beneath  the 
surface.  When  a  thing  is  to  be  done  our  plan  is  point 
out  the  dutv  fearlessly  and  without  favor  and  urge  our 
readers  to  seize  the  opportunity.  In  other  words  the 
help  we  try  to  give  men  is  the  chance  to  help  them¬ 
selves  !  We  shall  come  back  to  a  true  government  by 
the  people  when  men  are  willing  to  help  themselves  and 
make  sacrifices  for  the  public  good.  We  are  sometimes 
asked  to  attack  certain  men  or  to  endorse  or  support 
others.  We  steadily  refuse  to  do  this  unless  the  man  can 
make  himself  a  part  of  some  moral  or  uplifting  issue — or 
unless  he  is  a  representative  or  advocate  of  some  evil 
public  influence.  The  man  dies  or  is  swept  aside,  but  the 
influences  for  good  or  evil  which  work  behind  him  en¬ 
dure.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  act  of  legislation  is  worth 
its  passage  unless  a  fair  number  of  men  are  willing  to 
advocate  and  stand  by  it  openly  and  fearlessly. 


BREVITIES . 

“Keep  pegging  away,”  is  the  twin  motto  of  “stick  to  your 
last.” 

Which  will  pay  the  greater  profit,  200  pounds  of  hen  or 
800  pounds  of  cow? 

Dignity  is  a  fine  thing,  but  we  know  some  people  who 
wear  it  like  a  millstone  tied  around  their  necks! 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  when  a  new  variety  cannot 
get  into  general  use  unless  it  possesses  great  merit. 

Let  us  not  find  fault  with  those  who  do  not  dig  the 
Panama  Canal  while  the  drains  on  our  own  farm  are  undug. 

Many  a  poor  cow  is  suffering  because  nature  provided 
her  with  a  strong  milk-making  function  and  then  by  some 
slip  she  got  under  the  wrong  master,  one  who  was  ill  bred. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
is  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  who  studies  seed  catalogues, 
and  has  recently  sent  orders  to  English  seed  firms  for 
complete  garden  equipments  of  the  most  modern  style. 

Goon  adiice  from  a  committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis:  “If  a  child  is  noticed  to  become  easily  tired, 
to  have  pale  cheeks  and  eyes  unnaturally  bright,  to  cough, 
and  to  grow  thin,  take  warning!  Go  and  see  a  doctor.” 

The  Illinois  State  Florists'  Association  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Legislature  recently  asking  an  appropriation  for  ex¬ 
perimental  greenhouses  at  the  State  Agricultural  College. 
A  number  of  the  State  experiment  stations  have  done  good 
work  for  the  florists  in  their  study  of  diseases  of  green¬ 
house  plants. 

Under  the  English  dog  law  of  1906,  any  dog  seen  wear¬ 
ing  a  strayed  expression  of  countenance  is  at  once  taken 
into  custody  by  the  police,  even  if  he  has  a  collar  with  his 
owner’s  name  and  address.  Evidently  British  dogs  will  he 
obliged  in  self  defense  to  assume  an  air  of  Independent  self" 
confidence  under  all  circumstances,  to  avoid  misunder¬ 
standings. 

A  member  of  the  Missouri  legislature  proposes  a  bill 
whose  essential  portion  reads  :  “Hereafter  it  shall  be  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  woman,  either  married  or  single,  to  purchase 
for  herself,  or  to  receive  or  in  any  way  procure  for  her  use 
and  benefit,  more  than  two  hats,  each  to  cost  not  moire  than 
$1.98.  oftener  than  every  twelve  months."  We  do  not  know1 
what  provocation  the  poor  man  has  suffered,  hut  we  can  at 
least  tender  our  sympathy. 


loot. 
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(EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MAPES  PAMPHLETS.  1907). 

A  RECORD  YIELD  OF  POTATOES  FOR  AN  ACRE. 

Grown  and  Harvested  on  a  Farmington  Farm — Heasured  by  Weight — Yield  of  Three  Hundred  and  Six  Bushels. 

Special  to  the  Hartford  Times ,  Farmington,  Conn.,  October  4th,  1906. 

“  While  many  farmers  in  this  state  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  a  record  has  been  made 
this  season  on  potatoes  grown  and  harvested  on  a  farm  in  the  Scott’s  Swamp  district,  this  town. 

“An  acre  of  land,  planted  to  Green  Mountain  potatoes,  produced  306  bushels,  lacking  two  pounds.  The  potatoes 
were  measured  by  weight,  allowing  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  acre  was  surveyed  by  Civil  Engineer  A.  R. 
Wadsworth  and  E.  H.  Peck  and  Arthur  Saunders  of  Scott’s  Swamp,  and  Ole  W.  Robertson  of  Forestville  did  the  weighing. 

“  The  acre  was  planted  and  tilled  by  machinery,  and  the  land  was  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

“  At  harvesting  time  the  rows  were  split  open  with  a  plow  and  the  potatoes  were  hooked  by  four  men, — inexperi¬ 
enced  help  secured  in  Hartford.  The  men  began  work  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  finished  their  part  of  the 
woik  by  two  o’clock,  taking  an  hour  out  at  midday  for  dinner.  The  entire  crop  was  picked  up,  weighed  and  stored  in 
the  bins  by  three  o’clock.” 

An  Acre  of  Land  Measured  by  Hr.  Wadsworth. 

Farmington,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1906. 

“  We  weighed  and  found  the  same  produced  305  58-60  bushels  of  potatoes.” 

(Signed)  E.  H.  Peck,  Arthur  Saunders,  Ole  W.  Robertson. 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  September  24th,  1 906,  I  duly  measured  and  staked  out  an  exact  acre  of  land  on  the  farm 
of  Joseph  A.  Fagan  in  the  town  of  Farmington,  the  same  being  planted  with  potatoes.  ^  ^  Wadsworth  C  E 

Dated  Farmington,  October  1,  1906. 

Joseph  A.  Fagan,  who  raised  the  above  mentioned  crop,  reports  Oct.  17th  :  “  Since  harrowing  this  land  and  seeding 
to  grass  14  more  bushels  of  potatoes  were  picked  up,  making  total  yield  on  this  measured  acre  326  bushels  lacking  2 
pounds.  Entire  crop  is  17  acres  of  potatoes.” 

Joseph  A.  Fagan  writes  Oct.  18th  :  “  I  never  raised  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for  market  until  I  came  to  live  out  on  this 
farm.” 

Joseph  A.  Fagan  stated  to  our  representative  Oct.  17th  :  “  Whatever  success  I  have  had  in  potato  growing  is  due 
to  the  liberal  use  of  the  Mapes  Manure  (a  ton  to  the  acre),  thorough  culture  by  machinery  from  time  of  panting,  no 
hand  hieing.  I  believe  in  frequent  spraying  to  check  blight.  No  other  manures  or  fertilizers  except  Mapes  is  used  in 
my  farming  operations.” 

THREE  FIRST  PRIZE  CROPS  FOR  QUALITY. 

Queens  -  Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1906. 

R.  C.  Colyer,  of  Woodbury,  L.  I.,  Reports,  November  27,  1906  : 

“The  three  varieties  of  potatoes,  Green  Mountain,  Carman  No.  3,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I  sent  you,  took  the  first 
premium  at  the  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Fair  this  fall;  were  grown  from  your  fertilizer.  We  grew  about  300  bushels  per 
acre.  Sprayed  the  vines  six  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  ” 

FIRST  PRIZE  .  CROP  FOR  QUALITY. 

Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1905. 

Extract  from  letter  of  grower,  Richard  C  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  I.,  November  15,  1905  : 

“We  planted  our  potatoes  on  clover  sod.  Manure  spread  on  half  of  patch  with  7c o  lbs.  of  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer, 
and  on  the  rest  we  used  a  half  ton  Mapes  Potato  Manure  alone.  We  did  not  see  any  difference.  .  .  .  Yield  was 

great,  fully  300  bushels  per  acre.  Sprayed  the  patch  seven  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.” 

C.  W.  Conklin,  of  Deer  Park,  Long  Island,  Reports,  December  5th,  1906 : 

“  That  he  sowed  3!  acres  with  oats  the  spring  of  1904  ;  that  same  year,  mowed  six  tons  of  clover.  In  the  spring  of 
1905  sowed  broadcast  boo  pounds  of  General  Crop  fertilizer;  mowed  fifteen  tons  of  hay  first  crop,  four  and  a  half  tons 
hay  second  crop.  Spring  ot  1906  spread  a  thousand  pounds  of  Improved  Top  Dresser,  half  strength,  and  mowed  fifteen 
tons  of  hay;  neighbors  told  him  it  was  the  best  hay  that  they  had  se*  n.” 

The  Two  World’s  Record  Corn  Crops. 


DESCRIBED  IN  “THE  BOOK  ON  CORN. 

First  Crop,  Z.  J.  Drake,  Marlboro  Co.,  S.  C. 
Yield,  one  acre, 


ORANGE  JUDD  A  CO.,  1903. 


UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  HERBERT  M TRICK. 


Bushels  (Green  Weight). 

255 


Bushels  (Crib  Cured). 

239 


Total  Expense. 

$264 


Net  Expense,  Per  Bushel. 

44  cents . 


Fertilizer  and  manure  used  on  one  acre:  1.000  bushels  stable  manure,  4.800  lbs.  Manipulated  Guano,  1,800  lbs.  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  400  lbs.  Bone  and  Acid 
Phosphate.  Top  dressing  in  May:  400  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Total,  7,400  lbs.  fertilizer  in  addition  to  the  stable  manure.  Variety  corn.  Southern  White  Dent. 

Second  Crop,  Alfred  Rose,  Yates  Co.,  New  York 

Bushels  (Green  Weight).  Bushels  (Crib  Cured).  Total  Expense.  Net  Expense,  Per  Bushel. 

Yield,  one  acre,  2(3  (91  $62  (6  cents. 

Fertilizer  used  on  onu  acre:  800  lbs.  Mapes  Corn  Manure  alone.  No  stable  manure.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Variety  corn,  Early 
Mastodon.— From  The  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  (45  Crops  in  all). 

Crops,  213,  119,  and  95  Bushels  Each;  Grown  on  One  Measured  Acre  Exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure, 

Of  this  great  crop,  213  bushels,  shelled  corn,  grown  in  Yates  Countv,  N.  Y  ,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  (800  pounds  per 
acre)  exclusively,  the  American  Agriculturist  says:  “  If  we  allow  only  $15  as  the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no 
a  count  of  bottom  stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  20  cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

The  largest  crop  grown  with  fertilizers  other  than  the  Mapes  (45  crops  in  all)  was  84  bushels  (chemically  dried,  60  bushels). 

SOME  LARGE  CROPS  GROWN  WITH  THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE,  AND  REPORTED  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 


1,040  bushels  of  corn  (ears)  on  less  than  4 y2  acres,  equal  to  233)4  bushels, 
or  116%  bushels  shelled  corn,  per  acre,  grown  on  farm  of  Rural  New-Yorker, 
with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Ninety  bushels  (shelled)  with  500  pounds  per  acre.  150  bushels  (shelled) 
with  600  pounds  per  acre.  Value  of  the  grain  alone  over  five  times  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. — American  Agriculturist. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  bushels  (ears)  on  four  acres.  159.37  bushels 


on  one  acre.  125.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  Nothing  used  but  the  Mapes. — 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

On  two  acres,  600  pounds  of  Mapes  alone,  broadcast,  198  bushels  shelled 
corn.  On  three  acres,  same  fertilizer,  same  quantity,  489  bushels  (ears). 
Grown  by  Dr.  Henry  Stewart. — New  England  Homestead. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  ears  per  acre;  shelled,  98.45  bushels. 
2,058  bushels  (ears)  on  16  acres.  Only  Mapes  (800  pounds  per  acre)  used. — 
Connecticut  Farmer. 
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MARKETS 


New  York  during  week 
wholesale  unless 


Prices  current  at 
ending  March  2,  1907, 

otherwise  specified. 

FEED. 

Bran  . 22.00  @24.00 

Middlings  . 24.00  @  25.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  @25.50 

Hominy  chop  .  —  @21.50 

OH  meal  .  —  @30.00 

MILK. 

In  effect  March  1.  the  New  York  Exchange 
price  was  reduced  one-fourth  cent  to  .$1.01 
per  40-quart  can,  netting  3 V4  cents  to  26- 
cent  zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra  sta¬ 
tion  charges. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  best  . 

.  .  - 

@ 

34 

Lower  grades  . 

99 

@ 

32 

Storage  . 

.  .  20 

@ 

31 

State  Dairy  . 

. .  20 

@ 

32 

Factory  . 

@ 

21 

Packing  stock  . 

..  16 

® 

20 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  . 

@ 

30 

White,  good  to  choice . . 

@ 

29 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

. .  28 

@ 

29 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .  22 

@ 

25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

,  .  - 

@ 

8% 

Evap.,  choice  . . 

.  .  8 

@ 

8  % 

Evap.,  prime  . 

,.  7  %@ 

7% 

Evap.,  poor  to  fair . 

. .  6%@ 

7 

Sun  dried  . 

6 

@ 

7 

Chops,  100  pounds . . 

.  .2.00 

@2 

.25 

Cores  and  skins  . . 

@1.45 

Cherries  .  18  @  19 

Raspberries  .  30  @  31 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Jonathan,  bbl . 3.00  @5.00 

Spitz  . 2.50  @4.50 

King  . 2.75  @4.50 

Spy  . 2.00  @8.75 

Baldwin  . •••..2.00  @3.50 

Greening  . 1.50  @3.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  best,  qt.  .  .  —  @50 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 5.00  @7.00 

Maine,  165-lb.  hag . 1.75  @1.80 

Long  Island,  bbl . 1.85  @2.00 

State  and  Jersey,  180  lbs..  1.65  @1.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00  @3.75 

Asparagus  Charleton,  doz . 0.00  @12.00 

California,  green  . 15.00  @24.00 

California,  white  . 8.00  @12.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5  @  20 

Carrots,  bbl . 1 .00  @  1 .75 

Cabbage,  white,  ton . 20.00  @25.00 

Bod  . 30.00  @4000 

Celery,  doz .  15  @  50 

Chicory,  N.  O.  bbl . 3.50  @5.50 

Endive.  Belgian,  lb .  10  @  12 

Lettuce,  Southern,  bkt . 1.00  @2.75 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 4.00  @7.00 

Red  . 2.00  @2.75 

Yellow  . 2.00  @3.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . 2.00  @3.00 

String  beans,  basket . 2.50  @4.25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.25  @1.75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  8  @  121A 

*  Lambs,  hothouse,  bead . 10.00  @11.00 

Pork  . 9.50  @10.50 

SARATOGA  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

producing  at  one  picking  at  rate  per  acre.  5018  quarts 
in  helghtof  season,  flnishingiast  of  crop  with  Gandy. 

WILLIAM  PALMER,  Hex  fords  Flats.  N.  V. 

|/ppn  DflQTFn  fnke  mines,  fraud 
IVCrCr  r  Oo  I  schemes  ana  wildcat  in¬ 

vestments.  Bead  the  FINANCIAL  WORLD.  Only 
paper  of  Its  klpd  published.  Sample  free. 

yf.  R.  KNO4,  Intercourse,  Pa. 

Wanted  OPPH  A  Pni<sT°n!ll<e"tI<‘IT,an’s 

Experienced  UltMI/UvUlP  I  place, alpale man 
preferred.  Address  with  experience  CHARLES  E. 
MATHER,  22C  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

U/AUTCn  Experienced  and  reliable  man  to  oper- 
VYAPIIlUi  ate  farm,  with  some  li"ln.  Sober  and 
Industrious.  Address,  with  reference.  W.  J.  JOHN  - 
SON,  111  Isabelle  Street.  Salisbury,  MU 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
mmL  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


8*4 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

SI  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  dcacrlptlv^ booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

POTATOES — RllsSyBovee, Carman .Oobblur.Noroton  Homily, Ohio, 
Hone,  liOngfelloW)  0  Week*,  85  kinds.  C.  »V.  Ford,  HmIiitk.  N,  V. 

P|  c  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

YOUNG  MAN  wanted,  unmarried,  to  work  In 
small  truck  garden  and  make  himself  generally 
useful.  Must  be  experienced,  sober,  and  furnish 
references  as  to  general  good  character.  Answer  In 
own  handwriting,  stating  wages  wanted.  Address 
CHAS.  A.  KAUNK,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

I  HAVE  FOR  SALK  a  BROWN  SWISS  HULL 
of  high  quality  and  low  price. 

K.  K.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Bull  and  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for 
^  O  *  salt; — 76c.  per  15;  $4  per  100. 

OHAS.  I.  MILLER,  K.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

MARKS,  THE  EGG  MAN. 
Consignments  of  Eggs  wanted  from  country  store¬ 
keepers  and  producers.  WINFIELD  H.  MAPES.son 
of  Mapes,  the  Hen  Man,  Commission  Merchant,  071 
Hudson  street,  New  York  City. 


W 


hiie  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching;  15  eggs,  $1.00 
best  stock.  E.  SCHIKBEK,  K.2,  Bucyrus,  O. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Excellent  winter  layers, 
and  fine  table  birds.  Small  feeders  and  free 
from  disease.  Eggs.  $2.00  for  setting  of  13. 

J.  R.  DAVIES,  jM  ay  wood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  BSSJ8  " 

White  Pekin  Drakes, $1.50.  MRS.  E.  H.  PALMER, 
Hunn  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1!)  A.,  BangalL, 
New  York. 


MARYLAND  FARMS  FOR  SALK. 

Mild  climate.  Productive  soli.  New  catalogue  free. 
Andress  COBEY  &  CHARLES,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

RoQiitifnl  Clnolf  AND  WATER  FRONT  FARM 
DGuUIIIUI  0 IUIi ft  for  Sale,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.  For  full  particulars,  address  SAMUEL 
P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 

Ft  RMS  AND  HOMES  In  the  “Garden  of  Eden”uear 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Free  descriptions  with  cuts  of 
buildings.  Established  1(5  years.  Address 

D.  A.  PALMERTON,  Knen,  N.  Y. 

M1CII IGAN  Fruit,  stock,  poultry  and  grain  farms 
selling  cheap;  productive  soil,  nice  climate. 
Write  for  list  8.  Benham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich. 


YOU  CAN  FIND  THE  FARM  YOU  WANT  at  the 
price  you  want  to  pay,  through  “Strout’s  List 
No.  18,”  a  catalogue  just  out,  describing  600  farms 
with  pictures  of  the  buildings  on  250,  selected  from 
our  immense  list  of  4,000.  Travelling  Instructions 
given  to  reach  each  property.  Stock  and  tools  in¬ 
cluded  with  many  to  settle  estates  quickly.  Write 
too  ay  for  FREE  copy.  E.  A.  STUOUT,  Dept.  42, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


EMPIRE 

FENCE 

LASTS 


The  life  of  a  fence  is  no 
longer  than  the  life  of  the 
smallest  wires  in  it.  Rust 
soon  eats  through  small  wire.  There  are  no 
small  wires  in  "EMPIRE.”  Every  wire  is  of 
uniform  size.  The  Knot,  stays,  laterals  are 

ALL  No.  9 

HARD  STEEL  WIRE 

heavily  galvanized.  Every  rod  is  guaranteed. 
Shipped,  all  woven,  ready  to  set  up,  freight  prepaid. 

In  ''EMPIRE"  you  get  more  weight,  greater 
strength,  longer  service,  at  proportionally  less 
cost  than  any  other  fence. 

Write  today  for  prices,  also  ask  about  the 
"Bond  Splice”  the  best  device  made  for  joining 
two  wires.  We  sell  only  direct  and  do  not.sell 
through  agents  or  dealers.  Address 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 
Adrian,  Mich. 


They  Last  Forever 

STANDARD  STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 

ARK  TO  BK  DRIVEN 
One-third  Cheaper  Than  Wood  Posts. 
POSTS  MAKE  KOR  ALL  PI  RPOSE8. 

Farm,  field,  lawn,  clothes, 
hitching,  street-sign  and  grape 
posts. 

Plain,  barbed  and  woven 
J|P  Wire  of  every  description  can 
W/m1  be  used  witli  these  posts. 
llLf*  250,000  sold  last  year. 
'  '  500,000  for  sale  this  year.  30 

miles  of  58  inch,  heavy  woven 
wire  fence  erected  on  Standard 
Steel  Posts  on  one  estate- 
Write  for  circular  price  ljst, 
and  reference  to  J,  H.  downs, 
280  Broadway,  New  Vork  City, 


PATENTED 


The  most  satis- ] 
factory  and  eoonom- 1 
ioal  fence  to  buy  is  the  I 

„  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  , 

Owing  to  its  weight  and  wearing  I 
''qualities  it  will  last  three  times  as  | 
mg  as  woi 

,  ■'used.  Don’t  buy  a  fence  until  you  get  our  | 
free  catalogue.  We  pay  freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveuno.  Onil. 

IL  B.  brail*  k  Co.,  lilt  Broadway, New  Vork. 


Vaughan  s  New  Canteloupe  HOODOO 

The  HOODOO  is  the  ideal  basket  and  crate  melon.  The  fruits  average  1 14  lbs.,  are  thickly 
netted,  as  hard  as  a  bullet,  extra  strong  at  the  blossom  end,  of  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The 
flesh  Is  very  thick,  of  tine,  Arm  texture,  not  stringy,  rich  orange  in  color,  and  of  the  sweetest 
flavor.  The  seed  cavity  is  very  small.  Kind  Is  very  tough  and  rubber-like.  The  vines  are  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  and  the  most  blight-resisting  of  any  we  have  seen.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  says: 

“We  have  grown  HOODOO  four  seasons,  both  in  Held  ami  under  kIhr-.  Far  from  bringing  us  hard  luck.  It  has  given 
us  our  best  melons  every  year,  boldfTig  off  blight  ten  days  longer  than  Kinerald  Gem,  Paul  Bose  (Petoskey)  or  Rocky  Ford 
Netted  Gem.  It  would  seem  Mr.  Rose  lias  achieved  complete  success,  and  we  feel  certain  this  new  variety  will  not 
HOODOO  its  growers.’* 

[The  Vaughan  Company  were  the  original  introducers  of  many  noted  melons— Osage,  Petoskey  (Paul  Rose)  and 
0 saga -Gem. — Editor  Rural  New-Yorker.  J 

ASPARAGUS— Bonvallet’s  Giant. 

The  Asparagus  to  plant,  for  both  home  and  market  garden.  This  Asparagus  is  the  quickest 
yielding  (a  year  ahead  from  seed  of  other  sorts),  heaviest  producing,  finest  quality,  and  most 
disease-resisting  of  any  variety  now  sold  in  America.  The  crown  does  not  divide,  yielding  large 
shoots  for  a  longer  time  than  any  of  the  older  kinds. 

The  1907  Catalogue  of  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 

will  1)6  mailed  flee  with  every  older  for  HOODOO  need.  Our  80th  annual  edition  more  complete  than  ever.  A  Mirror  of 
Horticulture.  Four  Complete  Departments  In  Burdening.  The  Best  Flower  Seeds  In  America.  ISO  pages.  Price  for 
HOODOO  Melon  Seed,  one  packet,  20c.j  three  packets  for  SOc.,  prepaid,  with  catalogue,  for  market  gardeners,  J4  lb. 
sealed  packet  prepaid  for  $5.  While  the  supply  Is  limited,  we  hope  to  see  a  few  seeds  sown  In  every  gockl  garden  for  1907. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store  uf  ^U'clly  SL1^ New’ York a8° 


GET  THE  RIGHT  GARDEN  TOOLS 


It  pays  to  get  Planet  Jr  farm  and  garden  tools.  No  other  kind  does  the  work  so  well  or  lasts 
nearly  so  long. 

Planet  Jr  tools  increase  a  man’s  capacity  three  to  six  times. 

No  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  and  Double-Wheel  Moe,  Cultivator 
and  Plow.  Simple  and  easy-running.  In  one  operation,  it  opens  the  furrow,  sows  the  seed  accu¬ 
rately  in  drills  or  in  hills  4  to  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks  out  the  next  row. 

No  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  will  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any  other 
horse  hoe  made.  Works  the  ground  thoroughly,  any  depth  desired,  with  perfect  safety  to  plants. 
Strong,  simple,  perfectly  adjustable.  Plows  to  or  from  row.  A  splendid  hillcr. 

Write  today  for  1907  Catalogue  of  these  implements,  also  Wheel  Hoes,  One- 
and  Two-horse  Riding-Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and  Beet- 
Cultivators— 45  kinds  in  all. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  U03^r  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


5/1, . 
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PLANET  Jr. 


>  J 


comfort  depends 
upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  cooking 
range  more  than 
any  other  one 
thing. 

Over  twenty  ex¬ 
clusive  features  in 
the  STERLING 
RANGE  you 
should  know  about 
before  purchasing 
another  cooking 
range. 

Phases  Best 


ECONOMY 

in  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  is  the  main 
consideration  in  a 
range  purchase. 

The  perfect  grate 
and  flue  svstem  of 
the  STERLING 
RANGE  makes 
every  particle  of 
coal  or  wood 
burned  perform 
double  duty  over 
the  ordinary  stove 
usually  purchased. 

Lasts  Longest 


*‘A  Poor  Stove  is  not  Cheap  at  any  Price.’ 

That  is  why  we  say  the 


ANGE 


will  give  more  complete  satisfaction  than  any  other  stove  you  can 
possibly  buy.  Everyone  who  owns  one  wonders  how  they  got  along 
with  any  other  stove.  Our  booklet  X  is  free.  It  tells  how  it  is  only 
possible  for  the  STERLING  RANGE  to  “bake  a  barrel  of  flour 
with  a  hod  of  coal.”  Send  for  it  today  and  don’t  let  the  hardware- 
man  tell  you  he  has  “something  just  as  good.”  It  cannot  be  told 
to  you  truthfully  for  the  STERLING  “has  no  equal.” 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

2  Sterling  Place,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„  u.  s.  A. 


PAR  QAI  P  VAltMof  one  hundred  and  thlrty- 
lUn  OHLL  acres.  In  a  good  fertile  condltli 


-six 

_  condition; 

new  buildings;  226,000  feet  hardwood  timber  and  two 
coal  veins.  For  description,  photographs  and  price, 
address  the  owner.  H.  S.  KNAKK,  Du  BoIb.  Pa. 


CKNTKAL  NEW  JERSEY  FARMS. 

On  direct  lino  between  two  great  markets,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York,  in  thickly  populated  section; 
rank  highest  in  the  State.  Send  for  lists.  A.  WAlt- 
HKN  DKESSKK,  Burlington,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


THIS  SCALE  IS  PERSONALLY 
GUARANTEED  BY  ME. 


Here’s  My  Hand  on  It 

After  more  than  forty  years  experience  as  a  scale-builder  I  am 
now  able  to  offer  you  a  five  ton  bridge  trussed  steel  lever  scale 
with  platform  1 4  feet  x  8  feet  and  a  solid  brass  compound 
beam  and  beam  box  for  $45.00  delivered  to  your  station. 

All  sizes  from  a  postal  to  a  track  scale  at  an  equally  low 
price.  All  scales  sold  on  trial. 

Write  me  for  full  particulars  of  this  offer. 

JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 
JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Box  422,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Get  the  Paint 
You  Pay  For 

The  State  of  North  Dakota  has  shown 
many  of  the  paint  mixtures  on  the 
market  to  contain  worthless  adulter¬ 
ants  instead  of  the  pure  white  Lead  and 
Oil  they  should  contain.  There  is  no 
safe  way  for  the  farmer  but  to  buy  "White 
Lead  known  to  be  pure,  and  secure 
perfect  paint  of  any  color,  at  least  cost, 
by  thinning  with  pure  linseed  oil. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

contains  92  per  cent.  Pure  White  Lead 
and  8  per  cent.  PureLinseedOil.  Every 
atom  is  paint.  Will  spread  better,  cover 
more,  look  better  and  wear  longer  than 
any  other  paint  in  the  world.  Will 
never  crack,  scale  or  fade. 

Our  Booklet,  “Pure  Paint,”  exposes 
the  fraud  of  selling  clay  and  chalk  for 
the  price  of  paint,  and  tells  how  to  test 
and  detect  adulterated  lead.  Sent  FREE 
with  six  beautiful  color  schemes. 

Address  Dept.  A, 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Factories:  CHICAGO,  OMAHA. 


30  DAYS 
ON  THIS 


Woodpecker 

““  AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS  [ 

A  hundred-job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  simple  an <1  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shipi  t  back  i  fyou  nave 
any  kick;  no  harm,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline.  8J-j  ,7,14 
h.p.  A  sell!  ng  plan  that's  fair  and 
I  square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
WOODPECKER,  19th  St.  OUlce, Middletown. Ohio. 


,99  ( 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  1 14  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal,  Mounted  or 
Stationary. 

BOTH  CIRCULAR  a  no  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., Rutland, Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  KII. 


“  SAVE-THE-HORSE  ”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Npllut,  Wlml- 
puff,  8 hoe  Boll,  injured  Tendons^ 
and  nil  LumoneNN.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Morse  works  as  usual. 

Jr  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

V  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  _ 

KJ  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  cPAtflll  RINrftniir  r.ioa 
from  businessmen  and  trainers  — ’ 
on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Deulera  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  nota  curb,  splint, spavin,  windpuff  or  bunch 
that  It  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  $1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovss,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  »i r  Send  for  circular1. 
L>.  It.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Uatuviu,  1 


Write  to  us  -r 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ^ 

AN  INCUBATOR 


We  Can  Save  You  Money  U  only  $7.90 

We  buy  material  to  the  bust  advantage.  We  manufacture  at  i 
least  expense.  Victor  machines  give  you  most  for  your  money 
as  our  froe  books  will  show.  Just  say  on  a  postal  “Send  Vic¬ 
tor  Rook"  and  tell  us  the  size  machine  you  want  and  let  uo  I 
give  you  our  special  prices.  tieo.  Krtel  Co. ,  Quincy,  IllJ 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Hero  is  the  renewal  of  my  subscription. 
Keep  right  on  showing  up  the  fakers  through 
the  Publisher's  Desk.  You  are  saving  thou¬ 
sands  of  hard-earned  dollars  for  your  read¬ 
ers.  I  shall  look  for  that  grapevine  about 
April  10.  c.  H. 

Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

The  grape  will  be  on  hand  at  the  proper 
time.  As  for  the  frauds  and  fakers,  we 
are  going  to  keep  the  light  turned  right 
on  them. 

In  .Tidy.  1000  1  purchased  from  I>.  I., 
itisley,  221  S.  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  a 
five  acre  lot  at  a  place  called  Estelle  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  paying  for  it  $7.".  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  it  is  worth  while  i<>  pay 
taxes  and  registry  charges  for  title? 

Canada.  n.  r>.  n. 

Mr.  Risley  neglects  to  reply  to  inquiries 
about  the  property,  and  from  what  we  can 
learn  there  is  not  much  prospect  in  the 
place  or  in  the  property.  If  it  were  our 
investment,  we  would  charge  it  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  forget  it. 


The  Parel  Chemical  Co..  Parsons,  Mich., 
offers  to  pay  mo  $100  a  month  or  more  if 
my  work  during  t Do  first  10  days  Justifies  it. 
and  advance  my  expenses,  such  as  railroad 
faro,  hotel  hi  11s.  etc.,  for  two  weeks  In  ad¬ 
vance.  What  do  yon  think  of  it?  I  am 
looking  for  such  a  position,  as  my  health  is 
poor  and  1  am  one  of  the  one-legged  farmers- 

Connecticut.  t.  l.  t. 

This  is  a  very  safe  proposition  for  the 
house.  Any  house  selling  through  agents 
would  Be  glad  to  do  the  same  thing.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  these  people 
expect  your  work  during  the  first  ten 
days  to  justify  any  such  thing.  They 
first  require  that  you  send  them  the 
money  for  a  trial  order,  which  you  are  to 
sell.  If  you  sell  enough  to  leave  them  a 
profit  of  $100  a  month,  etc.,  they  may  be 
glad  enough  to  pay  that  amount,  but  the 
evident  purpose  is  to  get  that  first  order. 
The  letter  is  a  printed  one,  and  no  doubt 
goes  to  ail  applicants.  If  many  were  suc¬ 
cessful  they  would  have  a  big  force  of 
salesmen.  It  is  a  clever  proposition,  but 
the  purpose  is  plain  enough. 

A  tree  agent  has  sold  a  lot  -of  currant 
trees  to  some  men  around  hero  as  high  as  $3 
per  tree,  lie  claims  they  will  grow  eight 
to  10  feet  high  and  boar  hunches  live  inches 
long,  lie  claims  to  represent  -  of  Ro¬ 
chester.  N.  Y.  b.  w.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  agents  take  of  farmers  who  cannot 
hope  to  he  posted  on  every  argument  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  glib-tongued  agents.  Of 
course,  experienced  growers  know  that 
currant  bushes  can  be  trained  to  grow  into 
the  tree  fornr  if  properly  pruned  and 
trained  with  this  object  in  view,  and  none 
of  them  will  so  grow  without  such  careful 
training,  no  matter  how  much  is  paid  for 
them.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  house 
that  he  claims  to  represent  knows  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  his  representations. 
Certainly  no  reputable  house  would  know¬ 
ingly  retain  an  agent  who  charges  $3  for 
currant  bushes  under  these  or  any  other 
pretenses. 

I  read  Tub  it.  N.-Y.  when  I  was  a  boy  in 
the  old  town  of  Lansing.  N.  Y.,  when  Moore 
was  editor.  I  thought  I  could  not  afford  to 
take  any  more  papers,  being  old  and  nearlv 
at  the  end  of  my  ministerial  work:  hut  I 
am  loth  to  give  up  the  old  Rural,  especially 
when  you  are  doing  such  heroic  work  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  rascals,  and  letting  the  light  of 
truth  and  honesty  shine  in.  I  lew  to  the  line 
and  let  the  chins  .hit  where  they  mav.  En¬ 
closed  find  one  dollar.  Send  on  The  It.  N.-Y. 
one  year  more.  Yours  for  truth  and  honesty.' 

New  York.  rev.  c.  l.  s. 

We  confess  to  some  pride  in  the  ap¬ 
proval  that  comes  from  the  old  readers  of 
The  R.  N.lY.  It  intimates  that  the  old 
men  are  progressive  enough  to  keep 
abreast  of  modern  developments;  and  that 
the  younger  men  are  not  entirely  wanting 
in  sympathy  with  gray  hairs.  The  above 
endorsement,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  man 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  ideals,  is  especially  gratify¬ 
ing. 

T  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  watch 
you  purchased  for  me.  My  husband  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  It.  MRS.  e.  f.  s. 

North  Dakota. 

We  have  more  of  these  good  watches, 
and  also  many  other  useful  articles  as  re¬ 
wards  for  clubs  of  subscriptions.  You 
probably  have  several  neighbors  who 
would  be  glad  to  become  members  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  family.  Don’t  forget  to  tell 
them  about  the  Brown’s  Seedling  grape 
which  goes  to  every  paid-in-advance  year¬ 
ly  subscriber  for  1907. 
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DISTINCTIVE  ROOFING  WHICH 
BEAUTY  TO  ANY  BUILDING. 


ADDS 


Combines  a  permanent  color  with  the  weather  proof  and  fire- 
resisting  qualities  of  the  well  known  Ruberoid  Roofing  which  has 
been  the  standard  for  16  years. 

THE  ONLY  PERMANENT  ROOFING 
WITH  A  PERMANENT  COLOR 

Ruberoid  is  the  pioneer  elastic  roofing.  A  positive  protection 
from  all  weather  severities.  Color  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Sole  Manufacturer* 
General  Offices  lOO  William  Street  New  York 
Branches:  Chicago  Cincinnati  St. Louis  Philadelphia  Kansas  City  Atlanta  Boston 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  600  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  l,.r)00  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  RICK,  Yorktown.N.  Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  Reds. 

Kggs  for  hatching  from  selected  pens.  $1 .50  to  $;i.00 
per  sett  ing.  $6.00  per  hundred. 

KIHV.  VAN  ALSTYNK  &  SON,  Klnderhook,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Kggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  15;  $(!  to  $15  per  100.  Mating  List 
sent  on  request.  A  few  fine  Cockerels  left,  $2  up. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Bro9klyn,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Black  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Cockerels  for  sale.  H.  K.  MILLER,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


liahe  Your 

Hen»  Pay 

Bigger  Profits  by  getting  Bigger  Hatches  ~ 
end  hatoh  Chick*  that  Live.  Beginners,  as  well  | 
an  exports,  do  this  with  the  Latest  Pattern 

(lYPUrDC  Incubators 
W  ri,tn3  Brood.rJ  th.lr 
Improvements  possessed  by  no  others.  00  days'  freo  trial  with  Money 
Back  Guaranty.  Get  244  pago  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  FREE  to  you. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO, 

New  Yurk,  Boston,  Chloago,  Oakland,  California,  Kansas  City. 


BEST  HATCHER 


100  Egg  Incubator  $7.75 

THE  MARILLA. 

The  greatest  Incubator  bargain  ever  offered.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Marilla  Incubators  In  use  all  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  All  our  Incubators  are  guaranteed  to 
work  perfectly  and  must  be  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

SHOTWELL,  TUCKER  &  McGINN,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


How 

20,000 

Chicks 

were  Hatched  in 

3  MONTHS. 

Hatched  in  my  Model 
Inbuhutors  and  raised 
. — -  -J  Model  Colony  llrood* 

ers.  1  his  is  a  bit  of  history  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Model  Farm,  which  was  start¬ 
ed  in  April  of  last  spring  as  a  money¬ 
making  business.  The  use  of  my  Model 
equipment  will  enable  you  to  do  as  well. 
Let  me  tell  you  how.  Catalog  of  Model 
Equipment  mailed  upon  request.  The 
Model  harm  is  owned  by  the  Model  Poul¬ 
try  Company,  of  which  I  am  President. 
It  is  a  co-operative  as  well  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  organization,  in  addition  to  being 
a  money-maker.  You  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  work  we  are  doing.  We 
are  the  largest  poultry  raisers  in  the 
world,  and  have  more  growing  chicks 
today  than  any  other  five  farms  coupled 
together.  Ask  for  descriptive  literature, 
bend  two  dimes  fora  copy  of  my  book 
Lggs,  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  market 
quotations,  week  by  week,  averaged  for 
three  years.  Its  tables  show  when  a 
chick  hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could 
be  marketed  as  a  broiler  or  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit.  Also  profits  or 
etrg  production  and  how  best  to  secure 
them.  Write  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 

357  Henry  Street,  Kuffalo,  N.  Y. 


IDEALITY 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Pood  “A”  makes  chicks  strong, 
sturdy,  vigorous;  food  “B” contains 
egg  making  ingredients  that  heap  up 
>  egg-basket;  Foo<T“C”  fattens  fowfe  ti> 

Set  top-notch  market  prices.  Peed  them 
'  T free.  Agents  wanted. 

I  Incubator  Co..  Boi  DO.  Jamesburg,  H.  J. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching  and 
Brooding  plant  for  $7.r»o.  2  qtH.  oil 

will  hutch  and  brood  the  chicks.  Our 
nest  system  Is  the  latest  discovery. 
Full  line  poultry  supplies.  Lowest 
prices.  Free  catalogue.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  HATCH KR  CO. 

liox  312,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


40.  60  or  90  Days*  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty* 


Try  chicken  raising  on  tho  John 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
2-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story— it’s  E’REIE — write  for  1 1  today 


Johaaon 
I  Pay.  the 
Freight  i 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.,  CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


.  Our 
Guarantee 
’  Protects  you 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
bigproflts.  Hatch  them  in  a 
SANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 


y  •  -i _ _  gj  w  ^  ^  ^  *  It 

’chinks,  regulator  reliable. 'Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  Newcata- 

|  log  free.  Banfa-BanderMfg.  Co  Dept.  48 ,  Ugonlgf.lnd. 


Am  incubators 
■  ■  tin  AND  brooders 

Hjj  Tlino  tested  and  proven  nuocena;  thousand*  in 
u»e;  sold  dlreot  to  you  at  wholesale  prices.  You 
get  the  maker’s  guarantee  and  save  the  middle¬ 
man  *e  profit#.  A  The  Removable  Chick  Tray 
I  anti  Nursery — a  feature  no  other  has— explained  In 
I  catalog.  It 'tfree.  Write  for  it  today. 

[  Gem  Incubator  Co.,  Boz424,  Trotwood,  0. 


240-EGG  $| 

Incubator  I 


120  Ego  Size,  $0.00 
60  Egg  Sizo,  $7.60 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous**  Ideal" 

— guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made. 

Why  not  nave  from  $5  to  flO?  Got  our  big  128  page,  Illustrated 

Fhk2  b00k  J.W.  Miller  Co..  Box  97.  Freeport.  III. 


'  Send  f  6r  free  | 
Catalogue- 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self .  regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

OEO.  11.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


S.TAR 


INCUBATORS 

&  BROODERS 

Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hutches  and  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  626 
Church  St.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


mm 


The  Hoak  0.  K.  Round  Incubator 

I  Hatches  Where  Others  Fail. 

Where  quality  and  low  prices  count.  No 
Cold  Corners.  Easiest  regulated,  lasts 
longest.  Free  catalogue.  Write  to-dav. 
HOAK  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6,  Cromwell,  Ind. 


Incubator  B  ook 

The  Best  That  Was  Ever  Written 


If  you  wish  to  buy  an  incubator  wisely,  read  this  book.  It  will  tell  you  the 

facts  that  you  need  to  know.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  spent  25  years  in 
perfecting  an  ideal  incubator.  It  tells  of  the  mistakes  that  he  made  and  that 
others  are  making  and  how  to  avoid  them.  It  tells  you  his  experience  with  all 
sorts  of  incubators— the  good  points  and  the  weaknesses  of  all.  It  tells  you  how 
he  has  perfected  the  Racine  Incubator— in  25  years-until  it  includes  all  the  good  points  that 
any  man  has  discovered.  The  book  is  interesting — fascinating — and  it  is  written  by  a  man  who 
most  about  incubators.  You  will  know  which  incubator  you  want  when  you  r^d  iW 
and  the  book  is  free.  Write  today  for  it.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  Address  * 

w  .  RacineHafcherCo..Box  87.  Racine.  Wi«. 

WehaveW^hon^,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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•  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


From  Day  to  Day 

DUTCH  LULLABY. 


Wynken,  Blynkcn  and  Nod  one  night 
Sailed  nil'  In  a  wooden  shoe 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  mlaty  light 
Into  a  aea  of  dew. 

“Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you 
wlwh  ?" 

The  old  moon  naked  the  three. 

“We  have  come  to  llali  for  the  herring  llah 
That  1 1  vj-  In  thin  beautiful  aea; 

Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we," 

Said  Wyrfken, 

Klynken 
And  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  aung  a  Hong, 

Ah  they  rocked  In  the  wooden  ahoe ; 

And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 
Bullied  the  wavoa  of  dew; 

The  little  stars  were  the  herrlng-flah 
That  dived  In  the  beautiful  Hen. 

“Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish, 

But  never  a  feared  are  we!" 

So  cried  the  slant  to  the  llaliermen  three, 
Wynken. 

Bl.vnken 
And  Nod. 

All  night  long  their  neta  they  threw 
For  the  IIhIi  In  the  twinkling  foam. 

Then  down  from  the  sky  came  the  wooden 
shoe, 

Bringing  the  fishermen  home; 

Twna  all  sir  pretty  a  anil,  It  seemed 
Ah  If  It  could  not  he ; 

And  some  folk  thought  ’Iwas  a  dream  they’d 
dreamed 

Of  snlllug  that  bean  I  If  111  aea  ; 

But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three: 
Wynken, 

Blynken 
And  Nod. 

Wynken  and  Bl.vnken  are  two  little  eyea. 

And  Nod  Ik  a  little  head. 

And  the  wooden  ahoe  that  sailed  the  skies 
Is  a  wee  one's  I  nindle.hed  : 

So  shut  your  eyea  while  mother  sings 
Of  wonderful  HlghlH  that  he. 

And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 
As  you  roek  on  the  mlnlv  sea 
Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen 
three, 

Wynken. 

Blynken 
And  Nod. 

Eugene  FJrld, 

* 

A  South  African  country  paper  adver¬ 
tises  a  sale  of  poultry  as  follows:  “Prize 
poultry  for  sale,  7.r>  liens  and  five  liens’ 
husbands.” 

* 

The  newest  color  for  Paris  millinery, 
wc  arc  told,  is  vieux  abricot.  or  old  apri 
cot,  a  dull  brownish  yellow.  We  noted 
a  milliner’s  window  full  of  imported 
models  in  this  color,  which  looked  very 
attractive,  only  the  color  is  death  to  most 
complexions.  When  the  hat  itself  and 
the  trimming  are  all  of  old  apricot  the 
effect  is  not  al  all  pi’ettv,  hut  hats  of 
burnt  straw,  trimmed  with  chiffon  and 
roses  of  the  new  shade  were  really  very 
attractive.  The  ro  es  are  usually  rather 
ragged  in  outline,  and  quite  often  rustic- 
looking  grasses  are  mingled  with  them. 
The  grasses  are  like  those  we  used  to  see 
in  old  fashioned  dried  bouquets,  and  are 
often  used  in  place  of  flowers,  a  little 
bunch  being  ihrivt  through  loops  of 
other  trimming.  Utility  hats  of  plain  style 
arc  often  trimmed  with  a  silk  scarf,  ap¬ 
parently  fastened  in  place  with  hatpins 
having  hall  heads  as  large  as  English 
walnuts  These  hall  headed  pins  are  used 
very  largely  in  hat  trimming,  being  of 
metal,  painted  china  and  jet.  Some  of 
the  draped  toque*  of  maline  for  Spring 
wear  have  no  other  trimming. 

* 

Here  is  an  excellent  wav  to  cook  salt 
codfish :  Take  a  thick  middle  cut  of  salt 
cod  weighing  fully  two  pounds.  Wash 
and  place  flesh  side  downward  in  a  deep 
dish,  cover  with  cold  water  and  let  soak 
for  at  least  six  or  eight  hours;  thU  fresh¬ 
ening  process  may  he  hastened  by  first 
holding  th<’  cod  under  cold  running  water 
for  Id  or  I.")  minutes  and  by  changing  the 
water  at  frequent  interval  .  When  fairly 
fresh  rub  and  wash  again  to  remove  any 
remaining  salt  crystals,  then  place  in  the 
dish  and  pour  over  it  hot  water  in  which 


a  large  onion  has  been  boiled.  Cover  and 
let  stand  until  cold,  then  drain  and  dry 
thoroughly  with  a  cloth.  Brush  with  soft 
butter,  place  in  a  wire  broiler  and  broil 
quickly,  turning  two  or  three  times.  When 
nicely  colored  lay  in  a  heated  vegetable 
dish  and  with  I  wo  forks  break  in  pieces. 
Have  ready  a  cupful  or  more  of  hot 
drawn  butter,  to  which  salt,  pepper,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  fine  chopped  parsley  have  been 
added.  Pour  this  over  the  fish,  cover 
closely  and  stand  in  the  warming  oven  or 
over  hot  water  for  I o  minutes. 

*  * 

The  present  agitation  over  legal  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  women  and  children 
from  excessive  toil  makes  every  thought¬ 
ful  person  think  of  those  whose  exces¬ 
sive  work  can  never  he  cased  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment.  As  an  example  of  such 
Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  writing  in  “Charities” 
of  “.The  Physical  Cost  of  Woman's 
Work,”  says: 

Three  days  ;<k<»  (here  nppeiireil  before  me  11 
woman  42  .vouch  old.  Hlie  looked  (i,M,  lived 
In  (he  country  one  hundred  miles  awiiy.  re 
ported  no  disease  not  even  our  Indlgrroiis 
malaria.  She  Itnd  no  orgnnle  (rouble,  but 
had  no  appetite,  no  Klrenglh,  no  blood,  no 
nerve  power.  Wliii I  dhl  she  want  of  me?  She 
had  heard  I  was  mi  old  doctor  that  Is  true; 
iih’n  that  I  had  cured  many  people  for  nrgn 
mom's  sake  I  plead  guilty.  Her  history  was 
this:  She  had  live  children,  one  husband  and 
one  workman  to  run*  fur:  did  the  eook  tig. 
scrubbing,  washing  an  I  mending  for  elghl 
persons:  was  always  sleepy  and  tired,  hut 
i'i  ulil  nut  sleep  null  eould  not  out  :  she  went 
to  bed  at  M  o'eloek,  got  up  al  .*>  n’elock.  and 
thought  she  slept  three  or  four  hours.  Whoih 
er  she  will  tell  her  hnsl  a  id  that  I  advised  him 
to  spend  money  not  o:i  a  druggist,  Iml  on 
domes!  le  help.  I  do  not  know,  hut  I  do  know 
that  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  women 
of  the  kind  In  the  Stole  of  New  York  whom 
no  legal  enactment  ""II  ever  p  rot  eel.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  ease  Is  that  of  tic*  grocery  store  woman, 
middle  aged,  with  seven  children,  one  Inis 
hand,  one  hasc'iicn!  gn  eery  store.  She  opens 
the  store  at  u  o’clock :  she  doses  It  al  11  : 
she  dues  her  washing  and  housekeeping’ In  a 
few  (what  are  railed)  rooms  behind  th" 
store,  attends  to  six  children,  has  no  lime  to 
sit  down  to  a  meal,  and  wants  a  prescrip 
lion  to  make  her  feel  strong,  and  well,  and 
cheery. 

Dr.  Jacobi  says  that  he  only  knows  of 
one  prescription:  that  is  a  different  con 
figuration  of  human  society.  Dr.  Jacobi 
points  out  the  fact  that  a  succeed'ng  gen¬ 
eral  ion  hears  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
overworked  mothers,  in  the  form  of  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  weaknesses  resulting 
from  excess  of  parental  toil. 

♦ 

Whi  n  little  beamier  Bassett  asked  big 
Lcandcr,  his  father,  what  an  optimist 
was,  Mr.  Bassett  regarded  him  thought¬ 
fully  for  a  moment  before  he  spoke,  says 
I  he  Youth’s  Companion. 

“T  hope  you’re  going  to  he  one."  In- 
said,  slowly.  “You  favor  your  Uncle 
William  in  looks,  and  you’ve  got  some 
of  his  ways.  ’Twottld  please  me  mightily 
to  have  you  turn  out  like  him. 

“I  don’t  know  how  the  big  dictionaries 
put  it,  but  I  know  t!  e  general  idea,  sonny, 
and  it’s  your  Uncle  William  clear  through 
and  through. 

“When  he  had  anything  hard  to  do, 
lie  just  made  a  kind  of  a  window  of  it 
to  sec  something  pleasant  through. 

“When  we  had  wood  to  saw  an’  split, 
he  used  to  call  it  a  kind  of  a  battle. 
He'd  say,  ‘When  we’ve  disposed  of  Ibis 
regiment,’  pointing  to  a  pile  o’  wood 
father’d  portioned  off  to  us,  ‘1  think  our 
troops  will  he  able  to  n^ke  off  to  the 
woods  without  further  interference, ’  he’d 
say  and  then  we’d  both  hack  away  like 
mad. 

“When  it  came  to  hoeing  corn  in  the 
hoi  sun.  and  I’d  got  clean  discouraged, 
he'd  pul  his  hand  tip  lo  his  eyes  and 
say,  'Sit ike  ,  me  we’re  getting  on  pretty 
fast.  When  we’ve  hoed  these  two  rows 
and  sixteen  more,  we’ll  he  one  more  Ilian 
half  done,  and  plenty  of  time  to  finish,’ 


He'd  laugh  when  he  said  it,  and  I’d 
laugh  with  him. 

“I  couldn’t  always  see  it  the.  same  way 
he  did,  but  I  learned  one  thing— you  can 
look  right  at  any  hard,  disagreeable  job 
till  you  can’t  see  anything  else,  even 
when  you  turn  away  from  it;  or  you  can 
look  through  it,  no  matter  how  thick  ’t is, 
same  as  William  did.  He  was  what  I  call 
.n  optimist.” 

Peanut  Butter. 

Be  sure  that  the  peanuts  are  freshly 
roasted,  shell  and  skin  them,  grind  in  a 
meat  chopper,  or  pound  to  a  paste  in  a 
mortar,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  olive 
oil  to  make  the  consistency  desired.  Salt 
slightly,  and  pack  in  glass  jars.  Keep  in 
a  cool  place.  Of  course,  the  making  of 
ihe  commercial  butter  is  a  trade  secret, 
hut  the  above  is  very  nice  for  home  use. 

MRS,  w.  h.  dyke. 

Covering:  for  Chocolate  Drops. 

Will  some  one  please  tel!  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  melted  chocolate  for  covering 
chocolate  drops,  bonbons,  etc.  Most  candy 
recipes  say  to  “dip  in  melted  chocolate.” 
Do  they  mean  the  unsweetened  choco¬ 
late  sold  for  making  cake,  etc.?  That 
seems  to  me  too  strong  and  hitter  and 
when  1  attempt  to  sweeten  it  then  it 
scents  to  change  it.  a  country  cousin. 


Sealing:  Wax  on  Fruit  Jars. 

1.  Wc  arc  nine’ll  annoyed  by  the  Healing 
wux  on  our  canned  fruit  (tracking  or  becom¬ 
ing  loose  In  cold  weather.  <*an  you  give  us 
a  remedy V  Would  j on  consider  i!  harmful 
lo  eat  fruit  from  tin  cans  where  the  wax 
has  become  loose.  If  fruit  looks  ami  tastes 
all  light?  2.  Who  wrote  the  poem  entitled 
"The  Man  Without  the  Hoe”?  ui’.adkr. 

1.  We  know  no  way  of  preventing  seal¬ 
ing  wax  from  cracking  in  cold  weather, 
rxeepi  hv  keeping  the  jars  in  a  warm 
place,  which  would  not  he  good  for  the 
fruit.  We  would  not  eat  fruit  from  tin 
cans  where  the  wax  was  loose  enough  to 
admit  the  air,  because  there  would  al¬ 
ways  he  the  danger  of  mineral  poisoning 
caused  by  the  action  of  fruit  acids  upon 
the  tin.  There  may  he  only  a  slender 
chance  of  this,  yet  the  chance  is  there. 
Indeed,  we  would  never  put  up  fruit  in 
tin  cans  under  any  circumstances,  since 
the  main  reason  for  doing  this  work  at 
home  is  the  superior  quality  and  greater 
wholesomeness  of  canned  or  preserved 
fruits  when  put  in  glass  jars. 

”.  We  are  unable  to  identify  the  poem 
referred  to.  _ 

Philadelphia  Relish.  One  cup  of  finely 
shredded  cabbage,  one  green  pepper  finely 
chopped,  one-half  teaspoon  of  celery  seed, 
one  eighth  teaspoon  of  mustard  seed,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  tablespoon  of 
brown  sugar  and  one  eighth  cup  of  vine¬ 
gar.  Mix  these  ingredients  in  the  order 
given  and  serve  without  cooking. — Prom 
“Martha’s  Management." 


Housekeepers  must 
be  watchful,  for  great 
efforts  are  made  to 
sell  the  alum  baking 
powders  which  every 
physician  will  inform 
you  are  poisonous  to 
the  human  system. 

The  Government 
Report  shows  Royal 
Baking  Powder  to  he 
an  absolutely  pure 
and  healthful  cream 
of  tartar  baking  pow¬ 
der,  and  consumers 
who  are  prudent  will 
make  sure  that  no 
other  enters  into  their 
food. 


MUSCULAR 

AILMENTS 


The  Old  Monk-Cure  will 
straighten  out  a  contracted 
muscle  in  a  jiffy. 

ST. 

JACOBS 

OIL 

Don't  play  possum  with  pain, 
but  'tends  strictly  to  business. 


Why  Don’t  YOU  Trade  in  New  York 

and  Save 
Money  on 
Everything 

Over  75,000 
Inbor-fiftvltiu, 
monoy-savinu  nit  i- 
i'Ioh  for  farm,  home 
mid  shop,  fully  do 
Hfil’ibud,  jlluM  wiled 
mill  priced  in  Big 
New  ( tattling  No  '.12. 

YVr  U  ill  hell  In  Mill 
at  wholes, do  prices 
t  he  I'nllntvitlg  Roods 
in  snuill  quantities 
ns  well  us  largo: 

THIS  700  PAG1S  CATALOG  IJK  Fit  IK. 
Watches,  Jewelry, 
t  locks,  Silverware, 
li (lives.  Razors, 

Fancy  timid*,  Lamp*, 

(took*,  Purse*,  lings, 

Line  Groceries,  Seeds, 

Paints,  Oil*,  Varnishes, 

Itaby  Carriages,  Sleds, 

Sewing  Machhies,  Whips, 

Carriages,  Wagons, 

Stoves.  Ranges, 

Electrical  Supplies, 

Itoots  mid  Shoes, 

O|>ponh<?  nine'll  nrllcln  hi  Him  (\t hi  log  id*,  tli**  low  prim  n t 
Wllb’fl  W«  Moll  il,  ( In*  Jl'WMHt  pl’lfl'  fltl  still’ll  It  ttlfl  1*0  l)H||f')ll 
In  Any  mI'to,  Mg  "i  llitlo,  lii  liil*  or  mi y  •  oinitry  on  tint  Olol  o. 

You  will  Mpnml  bourn  of  I n ( «* i or t  over  It*  pngt'H  :  viiii  will 
loAi  vol  »it  tliM  womlorful  vniloly  nil  uomplfh*  In  on**  Mg  bonk, 
MmIoo*  buying  ploiueaut  nml  profllitMr,  wIioiMVnr  yoli  llv*\ 

Till*  nifto-dat*  Bnjrr'i  Child*  » «>ri«  tm  f  inn  to  pi-itn.  but  In 
Aft  III  p«o*tfmhl  fro*  of  rlmigo,  to  nil  whn  oak  f«*i  It  In  good 
fnltli.  MutpJrftd*  ••  f  iftquufttA  '*om«  to  «<•  evur>  «lay,  iukI  wo 
want  to  jdarft  It  In  ovary  hotno  III  the  United  Mai  on. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

Wh  will  ftond  you  our  Fituuluiu  Mit,  roiihib  lug  100  \nlnabbi 
nml  iiHttful  artlcltdi  glvftit  away  Iron.  Alnottroi  o.  >  I. Ini,  Allowing 
bow  you  fmi  am vn  otiu  third  yom  living  expoum**. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Hay  of  iia  nml  Aiuuiro  Itont  OimnIa  at  Low  out  Pi  b  ox.  Prompt 
•'blpmoitfe*.  I.ow  Pi  fight  Mild  LxproM*  ItatiiA  mid  a  Ntfl  Mil 
JLAI, every  Mmo  Wo  guarautoo  h«1  Infmf  Ion  nr  refund  money, 

W«  ill  AO  k  nil  ran  ton  ittft)  dlllvory  of  all  goodA  onlemd  of  iih. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &,  CO., 

iiic, mu  in  sqt  mtn.  i  Niiihit.ii  .it  i  hi  ii.  mh  mint  cm 
Tin-  Oldest  Mull  Order  House  In  America. 


Hardware,  all  kinds. 

Tool  Cabinet*,  Sweater*, 
Shot  Gun*,  kllles,  Traps, 
Revolvers,  Cartridge*, 
Shells,  I'hhlng  Tackle, 
Talking  Machlres, 

Farming  Toi  ls,  Skates, 
Incut, nitirs  and  brooders, 
Ice  Tools,  Sleighs, 

Cream  Separators, Freezcra 
Washing  Machines, 

House  Tiiruishiiig  Goods, 
Mechanics  Tools. 


Your  money  ought  to  earn  you 

5%  a  Year 

Havings  Invested  with  the  Industrial  Havings 
and  Lu an  C.ompuiiy  have  never  earned  less 
I  ban  this  rate  while  being  free  from  nil  spec¬ 
ula!  Ive  risks  or  anxiety,  with  unquestioned 
security  and  always  subject  to  investor’s 
control  available  when  needed. 

Kuril  Inna  of  live  per  rout  per  year  reokonod  for 
(ivory  day  nionoy  loft  with  us. 
Kstahlisliod  fourteen  yours. 
< ’end not, id  mi, lor  New  York 
Banking  liopiirUnenl  super 
vision.  Assets  $1,750,000. 
Full  particulars  upon  request, 

Industrial  Savings  uud  l.oan  Co. 

.S  Times  lildg.,  lirnndway  &  4 2nd  St. 
New  York  City. 


New  Wheat  Lands 

[nth*  Canadian  West 

C  nnn  additional  in  I  ten  of 
OjUUU  railway  tld.  your 
hovo  opened  up  a  luixoly  In¬ 
creased  territory  to  the  pro- 
vro.Mlvo  farmers  of  Western 
Uanailu,  and  tho  government 

of  the  Dominion  continues  to 
r)vo  ono  hundred  end  sixty 
aero*  freo  to  every  settlor. 

The  Country  Has 
No  Superior 

final,  wood  and  water  In  atiundanoni 
eburchoN  and  seliools  convenient; 
market.,)  easy  of  nceOMl  tax, is  low; 
climate  tho  host  In  tho  Northern  tem¬ 
perate  7.0,10.  (Train-growing,  mixed 
farming  and  dairying  am  tno  greut 
•poolnitlo*. 

For  lit,, future  uml  Information  uddre.a  tha 

Superintendent,  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Cnimd/i 
or  TIION.  DIJNUAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Nyruouso  Datik  Ulilg.. 
Syracuse,  Mow  York 
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Prize  Oregon  Bread. 

Lents  Grange,  Multnomah  County,  Ore., 
recently  offered  prizes  amounting  to  $10 
for  the  best:  loaf  of  bread.  According  to 
l lie  conditions  of  the  contest  each  winner 
of  a  prize  was  required  to  tell  how  she 
baked  her  bread.  Mrs.  Aussnius,  who  se¬ 
cured  first  prize,  said: 

“1  selected  a  yeast  cake  and  placed 
white  potatoes  in  water,  which  extracted 


5071  Shirt  Waist  with  Fancy  Stock, 
51(1  to  4(1  bust. 


some  dark  coloring  matter  from  1  lie  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  hen  boiled  them  and  drained 
all  the  water  off,  mashed 'and  h  at  them 
thoroughly  with  a  silver  fork,  until  white 
and  crcamv :  took  half  a  cup  of  Hour, 
poured  the  potato  water  over  the  Hour. 
Then  I  took  one  cake  yeast,  soaked  it  in 
lukewarm  water,  added  this  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  to  the  flour  and  the  potato  water, 
added  spoonful  of  sugar  and  same  of  salt, 
thoroughly  heal  until  perfectly  white. 
This  I  consider  the  most  important  part 
of  the  work.  Then  I  !<■(  it  rise  until  white. 
Here  I  took  a  quantity  of  flour  in  a  cup 


550(1  Misses’  Three-Quarter  Coat, 
12  to  1(5  years. 


of  yeast  and  a  quart  of  water  and  milk, 
two-thirds  milk.  I  added  salt  and  water, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  beat  it  until  it 
bubbled,  making  a  sponge,  and  set  it  to 
rise  until  very  light.  Then  mixed  to  a 
still  dough,  not  too  stiff,  thoroughly 
kneading  it  until  white,  and  let  it  rise. 
I  hen  kneaded  it  again  'and  let  it  rise  a 
third  time.  Then  again  kneaded  it  and 
baked  it  in  a  covered  pan.”  Mrs.  Auss- 
mus  said  in  conclusion  that  her  success 
was  reached  by  following  the  old  fash¬ 


ioned  way  of  constantly  kneading  the 
dough  until  in  proper  condition. 

Mrs.  Hotchkiss,  who  won  the  second 
prize,  said  she  took  up  the  following 
course:  Took  a  yeast  cake,  three  large- 

sized  potatoes,  which  were  boiled  in  just 
(iioitgh  water  to  cover  them.  When  done 
um  them  through  fruit  press,  mixed  with 
potatoes  and  potato  water  three  cooking 
spoonfuls  of  Hour,  three  spoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  two  of  salt.  When  cool  added 
one  cake  of  previously  soaked  yeast,  and 
set  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment.  Roiled  one 
quart  of  milk,  added  one  cooking  spoonful 
of  butter  upon  taking  the  milk  from  the 
stove.  When  cool  enough  added  two 
spoonfuls  of  salt  and  two  of  sugar.  Add¬ 
ed  flour  to  make  batter  and  one  cup  of 
yeast.  When  light  made  the  sponge  rise 
to  double  its  size.  I  hen  molded  into 
pans,  let  rise  and  bake.” 

Mrs.  Miller,  winner  of  the  third  prize, 
used  the  following  method:  Boiled  about 
live  medium-sized  potatoes,  drained  and 
mashed  and  strained  into  a  pan,  put  in 
.about  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  one  third  cup 
of  still  .and  a  yeast  cake  previously  soaked 
in  warm  water.  I  let  it  stand  over  night 
and  in  the  morning  sifted  in  warm  flour, 
kneaded  into  dough,  let  il  rise  and 
kneaded  well  a  second  time.  Then  mold 
ed  into  loaves  and  set  to  rise  in  warm 
place.  Baked  il  in  moderately  heated 
oven  one  half  hour. 

We  consider  a  contest  of  this  kind  ex¬ 
cellent  ill  Grange  work.  The  recipes  arc 
specially  interesting  in  their  use  of  pota¬ 
toes,  which  lessen  the  cost  when  potatoes 
are  home-grown  and  flour  is  purchased  at 
a  high  price.  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

I  hi  plain  tailored  shirt  waist  is  always 
in  style,  and  the  pattern  shown  brings  it 
tip  to  date.  The  waist  is  made  with  a 
lifted  lining,  which  can  be  used  or  omitted 
as  material  renders  desirable,  and  condsts 
of  the  fronts  and  the  back.  The  front 
edges  are  finished  with  broad  hems  and 
the  fronts  are  laid  in  alternate  tucks  and 
box  plaits  while  the  hack  is  plain.  There 
are  regulation  shirt  sleeves  and  there  is 
a  plain  stock  over  which  the  tie  is  ar¬ 
ranged.  the  two  closing  together  at  the 
back.  I  he  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  2)4  yards  21,  ,’i  Hi 
yards  27  or  2  yards  II  inches  wide  with 
'  vard  of  silk  for  the  tie.  The  pattern 
5571  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  5U5,  :ss,  10,  42, 
ll  and  1(1  inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents. 

A  three  quarter  length  coat  is  a  useful 
garment  for  any  young  girl.  The  coal 
is  made  with  fronts  and  back.  There  are 
lockets  inserted  lengthwise  in  the  front, 
the  openings  of  which  are  concealed  by 
pointed  straps  and  pointed  straps  finish 
the  openings  of  the  seams  and  the  center 
back.  The  sleeves  are  in  Coat  style,  laid 
in  plaits  at  their  upper  edges  and  are 
finished  with  novel  cuffs.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  a  girl  of  M 
years  is  4)4  yards  27,  2)4  yards  44  or 
2/  yards  52  inches  wide,  with  \\  yard  of 
velvet.  The  pattern  5500  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  12,  It  and  1(1  years  of  age; 
price  to  cents. 


We  use  scrupulous  care  in 
choosing  glasses  to  aid  our 
eyesight.  Why  not  use  scrup¬ 
ulous  care  in  selecting  lamp- 
chimneys? 

Macbeth  is  the  only  maker 
of  lamp-chimneys  who  is 
proud  to  put  his  name  on 
them. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index 
to  chimneys — it’s  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


RRflKFN  P.RAHIf FR<v  ‘u'°  ;,fl  fresh  ns  wii<>i«> 

□nuacn  unAUAcno  un,i  |M)  b0UK|lt 

nt  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NKW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  <'(>.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  fnnioua  "Toasted  Hotter  < 'nickers, "  “Little 
I  i  rot  tier  8  Lunch  Biscuit,’’  otc.  Write  us. 


PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

The  prints  of  quality. 
Absolutely  fast,  intense  black 
that  keeps  its  good  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  fabrics  that  give 
long  wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Sim k  son- 
Juidystont  Solid  Macks. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg^Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Will  You  Try 
Them  at  our 
Risk? 

OUTWEARS 
TWO  PAIRS 

READ  THIS  OFFER 


If  you  buy  a  pair  of  Robber- 
hide  boots  and  find  that  they 
do  no  t outwear  t  wo  pairs  of 
best  ijuality  rubber  boots,  we 
will  refund  to  yen  the  money 
you  paid  for  thorn. 


Wf? H.ly  1  wo  pairs, hut  cgjjcricn'  n  shows 
tin  tihry  outwear  three  ami  four  pairs 
o  1  ordinary  hoots. 


RUBBERHIDE 

n  nnTfV  The  Rubber 

Hilu  I  h  Boot  With  A 

UVU  ■  w  Leather  Sole 

Wo  want  one  thousand  renders  of  tills 
paper  to  try  a  pair  of  Kttbbcrhido  Hoots 
nl  our  risk.  Sen  our  guaranty.  They  are 
tlit!  only  rubber  Loots  with  a  saved  I  rather 
sole;  They  keep  your  feet  dry  and  pre¬ 
vent  sweating.  Can  be  lapped  or  balf- 
soled  by  any  cobbler.  Give  better  pro¬ 
tection,  greater  comfort  and  the  great 
cst  economy. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


and  get  our  remarkable  offer 
which  will  enable  you  to  wear® 


a  pair  of  Ritbherhide  Hoots  at  our  risk.  We  send 
them  to  you  express  prepaid. 

Rubberhldo  Go.,  7 14  Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


boots  nromadoof  ol<!  remelted  rubber, 
toy  crack  after  a  few  weeks  wear.  Take  f 

BUFFALO  BRAND  RUBBER  BOOT 

and  you  can  twist,,  stretch  and  bend  It  In  any  direction. 
That  proven  there’s  a  let  of  good,  new,  pure  Para 
rubber  In  them.  Besides  this  the  canvas  Is  lighter 
the  rubber  thicker.  They  stretch  where  the  strain 
comes,  lienee  wear  longer  and  don't  eraek.  Souvenir 
ItulTale  Watch  Fob  absolutely  free,  II  you  mention 
your  dealer’s  name  and  ask  for  booklet  ft . 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO..  77  So.  Pearl  Bt..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Tods,  ColTocs,  Ifuking  Powder,  ICx- 
1  r,iots  and  Spices.  Handsome  I'remiumx  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  prise  lists,  address 
Til  K  (lltHAT  AMFRICAN  TKA  CO., 

It— 8,'t  Vesey  Street,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


OUT  TIIK 

Caldwell  Tank 

nml  you  get  Min  Imnt; 
ItfMf.  in  imif  erlulM,  hi  rnn- 
MlriK'l.loM,  liiiMt  nurvlci*. 
Fru«  from  Annoying 
leak  ■<  itii'l  ifpiiltn.  It.  In 
giving  liunilmil*  ofcoiin- 
Iry  liotnuN  mtMuliuloiy 
MJi’vfru,  Miming  wnlnr 
forovory  purpose.  IIIiih 
t rub'll  cnUlogno  given 
full  litfonnnl Ion. 


VV.  E.  CALDWHLL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

( ni’ssY::.") 

Wind  Mill*,  Pump*,  Ohm  Kiiglncm. 


GLADIOLI 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog,  colored  plate, 
etc.,  describing  Groff's  Hybrids,  Named  No¬ 
velties  of  rare  beauty,  Mixtures  and  Collec¬ 
tions  to  color  and  fine  Mixtures  of  all  colois. 
Write  for  it,. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Mcadowvalc  Farm  BLRI.IN,  N.  Y. 

LOOK  !  LOOK !  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Blackberry.  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants.  No.  I 
plants,  ull  true  t<>  name.  Before  buying  write  me 
ror  pi  Ices  on  woods,  I  tldnk  I  can  save  yen  money. 
SSFAtiMS  FOil  HALF,  all  down  lit  bentos,  poaches, 
apples  and  plums.  Good  buildings,  tlisi  class  water; 
one  fatm  lias  11  aeros,  t.lio  Other  70  Hue  location, 
('ntaloiruo  Free.  I).  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


House  PainV 

95c  Per  Gallon 

Made  of  pure  lead,  zinc  and 
1 1  nncc<  I  <*11.  »  rife  for  color 

caniHa  Lon  ({lived,  durable  col¬ 
ors.  Long  time  guarantee. 

Special 

Wo  will  semi  to  every  person 
answering  this  advertisement 
our  big  2Y4  page  Illustrated 
book.  ( ontninlng  the  cat  . t  logs  of 
different  tm  torles.  It  Is  free. 

Tho  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  P-31,  Cleveland,  Olila., 


Buy  Land  Now  T  onnos&oo 

I  can  noil  you  farms  and  plantations  today  In  daop,  rich 
soil  it  actions  of  Teunosnoo  at  to  an  aero  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  term*.  You  can  raisaeotion,  wheat,  noiatous, 
hay.  vegotaldos,  or  line  stack  fast  enough  in  that  flue, 
hnaithful  climato  to  ipiickly  |*ay  for  your  land,  which  Is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  itm  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for  facte  and  free  hook  lets,  M.  F.  SMITH, 
T raftlo  Mgr.  N.  C.  ft  St.  Louis  Ky. , Nashville, Tenn.  DeptH  . 

$5 to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


Cidov  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Dose  her  t  Press  Co.,  IIS  VVost  Wator  Kt... Syracuse,  N.Y. 


SOLID  GOLD 
RING "FREE 

Not  a  plate  nor  a  tilled  ring,  but  one  of 
solid  Bold.  Your  choice  of  other  handsome 

Premiums  Given  Free 

to  those  who  sell  It  of  our  2fWr.  boxes  of 
Standard  Itlood  Tablets,  a  tonic,  selling  on  its  merits; 
ltd  days  allowed  to  make  sales;  then  send  tho  money 
and  we  give  yon  the  premium. 

We  trust  you.  Send  no  money  until  you  havo 
received  and  sold  the  tablets.  Premium  list  sent 
with  thn  tablets. 

STANDARD  KF.IMKDY  CO., 

100-402  \V.  a.Td  SI.,  Now  York  City. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You 


Kal&mazooa  are  fuel  savers, — 

They  last  a  lifetime- 
Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  hkdi  In  quality,— 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and. 

made  ready  for  business, 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  aa 
represented— 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  tho  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’  prolits  when  you  buy  u  Kala¬ 
mazoo. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

Wo  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  ranee  than  tho  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  at  any  price. 

Wo  want  to  show  von  how  and  why  you  savo  from  20%  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  8-5,  or  810,  or  840,  worth  saving 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER, 
For  A13  Kind*  of  Fuel. 


i»  ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kind*  of  fuol. 


Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  114 


Examine  our  comploto  lino  of  Htove*  and  nimtoa  for  all  klndu  of  fuel.  Notn 
tlm  high  Quality  ;  comparo  our  price  ,  with  othom,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  inunufucturorx  and  savo  all  middlemen  s  prolits,  (  atulog  hows  2b7  style:* 
and  sizoafor  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Write  now.  Sold  on  360  L)avu  Approval  l  est. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Midi. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Sloven  ami  Uangeeare  Jltted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  mu  ken  hakim /  find  roOMting  eany,  All  utovee  blacked,  jmliuhcd 
and  ready  for  immediate  une  when  you  receive  them. 
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Haw  to  Provide  Amusement  for 
Old  and  Young 

Fun  and  Entertainment  for  All 


The  editor  of  this  magazine  has  frequently 
urged  his  readers  to  do  all  they  can  towards 
making  the  home  as  cheerful  as  possible  for 
all  the  family. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  how  you  can  cheer 
and  brighten  your  home  in  a  simply  wonder¬ 
ful  way. 

Read  what  Thomas  A.  Edison  the  world’s 
greatest  inventor  “the  wizard  of  the  20th 
Century"  has  said: 

“I  want  to  see  a  phonograph  in  every 
American  home.’’ 

If  you  have  never  had  a  genuine  phono¬ 
graph  in  your  home  you  cannot  imagine  what 
a  wonderful  pleasure  it  will  be  to  you. 

“What  pieces  can  I  hear  on  a  phono¬ 
graph?  some  may  ask. 

Well,  you  can  hear  almost  anything. 
There  are  1500  genuine  Edison  gold  moulded 
records  and  you  can  have  your  choice  of  these. 

Suppose  you  get  some  vaudeville  records 
reproducing  to  absolute  perfection  the  great¬ 
est  comic  artists.  Then  take  some  band 
music,  Sousa’s  Marches,  Waltzes  by  Strauss, 
soul  stirring  lively  music;  then  grand  opera 
concert  pieces  as  well  as  the  finest  vocal 
solos;  also  comic  songs,  ragtime,  dialogs, 
comic  recitations,  piano,  organ,  violin,  banjo 
and  other  instrumental  music;  all  kinds  of 
sacred  music,  duets,  quartettes,  full  choruses. 

The  Edison  records  are  perfect — absolutely 
natural — and  unlike  the  inferior  though 
higher  priced  records  of  others  the  Edison 
records  never  become  rasping  and  scratchy. 


Fun  For  Everybody. 

The  moot  rollicking  minstrel  music  In  the  world. 
Comic  songs  and  recitations  that  set  everybody  In  a 
roar,  putting  all  In  the  merriest  humor,  and  casting 
out  every  care  and  every  worry.  Don’t  you  want  your 
home  to  ring  with  themerry  laughterof  old  and  young! 
Don’t  you  want  your  friends  to  hear  the  very  latest 
things  that  have  brought  pleasure  to  the  great  world! 
Surely  you  do  The  Kdison  Phonograph  plays  and 
sings  them  for  you  quite  as  well  as  could  the  great 
artists  if  they  were  right  In  your  own  home. 

This  wonderful  instrument,  I  think,  is  far, 
far  better  than  a  piano  or  organ,  though  cost¬ 
ing  only  one-fourth  or  one-eighth  as  much;  for 
it  gives  you  endless  variety,  it  always  plays 
perfectly  and  anybody  can  play  it. 

With  an  Edison  phonograph  in  your  home 
you  can  arrange  a  concert  at  any  time  with 
just  such  a  programme  as  brings  $1  and  $2  a 
sc  at  in  the  opera  houses  of  a  big  city. 

Or  if  you  like  dancing  you  can  arrange  a 
dance  in  your  home  or  in  any  hall ;  for  the 
Edison  phonograph  is  loud  enough. 

Furthermore  with  the  Edison  phonograph 
you  can  make  your  own  records  reproducing 
to  perfection  your  own  voices  and  the  voices 
of  your  friends  and  children.  These  records 
you  can  keep  for  years  and  years  having  the 
voices  of  the  absent  ones  always  with  you. 

Yes,  indeed  the  Edison  phonograph  is  “the 
king  of  entertainers  for  the  home.  ’  ’ 
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Edison  Says 


nt  to  see  a  Phonograph 
ry  American  home? 


Don’t  Bother  with  Writing 
a  Letter.  Simply  copy 
this  order  form,  put 
in  envelope  and 
mail  today. 

ORDER 
FORM. 

Frederick  Babson, 


Read  every  word 
Of  tills  straight¬ 
forward  offer. 


The  Phonograph  is  Mr.  Edison's  pet  and  hobby.  Though  he  has 
invented  hundreds  of  other  wonderful  patents  he  has  retained  his  inter¬ 
est  only  in  the  Phonograph  Company,  of  which  he  owns  practically 
every  share  of  stock.  Mr.  Edison  knows  of  the  wonderful  pleasure 
his  instrument  has  provided  and  is  providing  in  thousands  of  homes. 

The  New  Style  (1907  model) 

Genuine  Edison  Outfits  — 

at  one-fourth  the  price  of  inferior  Imitatlonal 

You  will  be  SURPRISED 
when  you  see  our  cata¬ 
log  quoting  the  rock- 

bottom  prices  on  the 

finest  Edison  outfits. 

Send  your  namc{ 

and  act  the  Edison 
Catalogs  Free. 

Hero  la  Mr.  Edi¬ 
son’s  signature 
which  you  will  find 
on  ovory  genuine 
Edison  Phono- 
grnph.  Look  for 
this  trade-mark-. 

FREE  TRIAL 

While  this  Offer  lasts  every  responsible,  reliable  person  can  get  on  free 
trial  a  genuine  Edison  Phonograph  Outfit ,  including  12  Edison  genuine  gold-moulded 
records,  direct  from  us  to  your  home:  positively  not  a  cent  in  advance — no  deposit 
no  bother  with  C.  O.  D. — no  formality  of  any  kind.  We  allofo  48  hours*  free  trial  at 
your  home;  and  in  rural  districts  up  to  a  week  if  necessary  for  convenience  of  patrons. 
Try  the  instrument  at  your  home ,  flay  the  stirring  •waltzes,  the  two-steps,  concert 
pieces,  minstrel  dialogs,  old-fashioned  hymns  and  other  religious  music ,  beautiful  vocal 
solos,  operatic  airs  and  other  beautiful  Edison  gold-moulded  records.  Elay  all  these 
a?id  if  then  you  do  not  care  to  keep  this  wonderful  Edison  outfit,  send  the  instrument 
back  at  our  expense — and  we  will  charge  you  absolutely  nothing  for  the  trial. 

We  make  this  remarkably  liberal  offer  to  all  responsible,  reliable  parties  because  we  know  that 
after  trial  hardly  anybody  ever  returns  an  Edison  outfit.  When  trying  it  you  will  see  at  once  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  genuine  Edison,  particularly  our  new  special  Edison  outfits,  over  ordinary  talking 
machines;  you  and  your  family  and  everybody  that  calls  at  your  house  will  be  more  than  pleased  — 
constantly  amused  and  entertained  and  you  would  not  part  with  the  instrument  if  it  cost  twice  or  three 
times  what  we  ask.  Read  what  the  Editor  of  this  paper  says  in  first  column  of  this  page. 

Music  for 
Your  Home ! 

Entertainment  for  the 
old  and  the  young!  No  end 
of  pleasure  for  all  the  fam¬ 
ily!  An  Edison  Phonograph 
means  endless  variety;  it  is 
far  better  than  a  piano  or 
an  organ,  and  everybody 
can  play  it  perfectly.  You 
cannot  Imagine  how 
much  pleasure  you  will  get 
from  an  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph  until  you  have  tried 
the  instrument  in  your 
home. 

$9  00  A  MONTH 

®  Now  Pays  For  a  Genuine  Edison  Phonograph  Outfit 

including  one  dozen  genuine  Edison  gold-moulded  records.  $3.00  a  month  and 
upward  for  larger  outfits.  The  great  Edison  Outfit  No.  5  for  only  $3.50  a  month! 


Mgr.  Edison  Phonograph  Dlstrs. 

149*150  Michigan  Ave. 

Suite  318  Chicago,  Ill. 

Without  any  obligation  to  me  please 
send  me  your  complete  Catalog  of  Edison 
Com. Edison  Standard, Edison  Home  and  Edison 
Triumph  Phonographs,  free  circulars  of  New 
Special  Edison  Outfits  and  complete  Catalog  of  Edison 
gold-moulded  records,  all  free,  prepaid. 

Sign  your  name  and  address. 


This  Easy-Payment  Offer  places  a  genuine  Edison 
Phonograph — long  known  as  the  luxury  of  the  rich  — 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  —  and  because  we  charge 
only  the  lowest  net  cash  prices  without  even  interest 
on  monthly  payments ,  the  rich  are  also  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  modern  method  of  saving  and  are  buying 
Edison  instruments  on  the  EASY-PAYMENT  PLAN. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

To  assure  prompt  shipment  in  ease  you  order,  do  not  fail 
to  write  AT  ONCE  for  the  free  Edison  catalogs.  Remember— 
o  money  in  advance.  Free  Trial— no  deposit!  Write  for 
atalog  now  and  mail  it  today,, 


No  Discount  for  Cash.  fa°an?* 

chasers  are  taking  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  direct  the  finest  Edison 
outfits  that  we  are  often  asked  what  discount 
we  can  allow  for  cash.  We  are  obliged 
again  to  say  that  we  can  give  no  cash  dis¬ 
count,  for  the  prices  in  our  catalog  are  the 
lowest  net  cash  prices  established  by  Mr. 
Edison  himself,  and  as  the  retail  dealers 
throughout  the  country  are  positively  pro¬ 
hibited  from  selling  genuine  Edison  Phono¬ 
graphs  below  these  catalog  prices,  our 
patrons  will  recognize  that  we  ourselves 
cannot  afford  to  violate  this  rule. 


FREDERICK  BABSON,  Mgr., Edison  Phonograph  Distrs. 

Suite  3182  149-150  Michigan  Aye.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


[Thin  offer  is  straightforward  and  exactly  as  represented.  Just  think ! 
A  genuine,  Kdison  phonograph  and  12  genuine  Edison  records  for  $2.00 
a  month!  And  a  free  trial  besides  hejore  you  van  fir.  Babson  one  cent, I 
Don’t  miss  this  offer! 


Here 
1b  a 
special 
machine 
with  our 
beautiful 
new  Flower 
Horn,  horn 
being  more 
than  2ft.  long  and 
Overly  ft. In  diam¬ 
eter.  A  splendid  horn' 


READ  WHAT 
OTHERS  SAY 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  constantly  reach¬ 
ing  us  from  those  who  have 
accepted  the  Free  Trial  Offer- 
just  a  few  letters  to  show  how 
satisfied,  how  enthusiastic  the 
people  are  when  they  get  the 
Edison  Phonograph  on  free  trial. 

Find  enclosed  my  first  payment  on 
Phonograph.  Accept  my  many  thanks 
and  highest  appreciation  for  your 
wonderful  machine,  your  fulfillment 
to  the  letter  of  your  agreement, 
promptness  In  delivering  and  fairness 
ll  every  particular.  1  shall  delight  In 
answering  all  letters  os  to  you  and 
your  instruments. 

E.  B.  Hale,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

I  received  tho  Edison  Phonograph  I 
ordered  a  short  time  ago,  and  will  say 
It  Is  more  than  satisfactory  In  every 
way.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  It  seems 
good  to  hear  such  good  music  and 
song  al  ter  a  hard  day’s  work  Is  ended. 
I  think  we  should  all  thank  Mr.  Edison 
for  the  great  pleasure  his  musical 
wondor  affords  us. 

E.  A.  Pike,  Rowe,  Mass. 

I  linve  tried  the  Standard  Edison 
Phonograph  and  It  Is  a  “dandy.” 

My  father-in-law  has  another  well 
known  make  of  talking  machine  out¬ 
fit,  and  a  rather  expensive  one,  too, 
but  since  ho  heard  my  Kdison  machine 
he  won’tplny  his  machine  at  all. 

James  W.  Elkins,  Bedford,  lnd. 

Of  all  the  other  talking  machines  we 
have  heard  play,  we  think  a  trial 
proved  yours  the  best. 

John  Kent,  Grandview,  Wls. 

The  Phonograph  I  received  Is  a 
splendid  Instrument,  and  we  are  all 
enjoying  It  very  much,  and  we  all 
agree  that  it  has  no  superior. 

J.  M.  Von  Kennel,  Cheyenne,  Wls. 

Your  Phonograph  is  more  than  you 
claim  for  it,  and  no  words  cun  describe 
the  pleasure  It  gives  to  old  and  young. 
I  have,  of  course,  often  heard  the 
Edison,  but  I  never  realized  before 
whut  it  meant  to  have  your  lnstrment 
In  one’s  own  home.  You  may  have 
anybody  write  to  me.  , 

(Prof.)  J.  W.  Elwood,  > 

1406  Farnum  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Received  Instrument  today,  every 
thing  just  ns  you  stated  it  would  be. 
Would  not  sell  it  now  for  *50.00. 

E.  D,  Ellison,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Your  machine  is,  Indeed,  one  of  tho 
finest  entertainers  I  ever  heard. 
There  has  been  a  crowd  at  my  house 
every  night  since  I  received  your 
outfit.  (Mayor)  E.  W.  Walton, 

Boonevllle,  Miss. 

Your  Thonograph  should  he  found 
In  every  homo.  1  would  not  think  of 
being  without  my  machlno  now  I  have 
tried  It.  Hans  Christensen, 

Garland,  Minn. 

People  whom  I  consider  judges  of 
music,  siy,  without  any  exception, 
my  Kdison  Is  the  boat  and  plainest 
they  have  ever  heard. 

E.  J.  Carter,  Spring  Lake,  N.  Y. 

The  No.  5  Outfit  was  received  In  good 
ordor.  Yesterday  I  mailed  you  the 
first  payment.  I  was  so  well  pleased 
with  your  machine  that  1  did  not  wait 
for  your  bill,  but  paid  at  once. 

R.  O.  Wo  ’  - 


Read  also  what 
the  Editor  of 
this  paper 
says  in  the 
first  col¬ 
umn  of  this 
page. 


/oods,  Mattoon,  111. 
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PRIME  JERSEY  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Producing  a  High-Grade  Crop. 

For  a  number  of  years  Vineland  fancy  sweet  potatoes 
have  brought  top  prices  in  New  York.  The  sandy  soil 
in  this  vicinity,  when  a  10  per  cent  potash  fertilizer  is 
applied,  produces  bright  yellow  sweet  potatoes.  The 
shape  and  size  of  the  potatoes  grown  on  sandy  soil 
depends  mostly  on  the  variety,  but  quite  largely  on  the 
season  or  condition  of  the  soil.  A  rich  garden  soil 
will  produce  a  large  crop,  but  not  “fancy”  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Some  years  only  a  few  set,  and  these  grow  large. 
Last  year  the  sweet  potatoes  were  a  very  good  shape, 
size,  color  and  quality,  and  color  is  a  very  important 
item.  It  is  usual,  among  the  best  growers,  to  save 
some  small  potatoes  for  seed,  selecting  from  hills  that 
show  no  disease  and  bear  potatoes  of  the  desired  shape. 

The  Jersey  Yellow  variety  produces  the  fancy  sweet 
potatoes  so  much  desired  in  the  New  York  market,  but 
these  arc  troubled  by  the 
disease  called  stein-rot 
more  than  the  larger, 
coarser  looking  Big  Stem 
variety.  The  Jersey  Yel¬ 
low  is,  however,  a  good 
keeper  and  is  now  most 
generally  grown. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that 
sweet  potatoes  grow  rapid¬ 
ly  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
season,  harvesting  is  put 
off  until  after  the  first 
frost  by  many  growers. 

Several  kinds  of  diggers 
are  in  use,  a  one-horse 
plow,  the  scoop  digger, 
the  Atkinson  digger  and 
the  Planet,  Jr.,  digger. 

The  harvesting  of  the 
crop  is  laborious  in  any 
case.  The  potatoes  are 
placed  (not  thrown)  m 
piles  or  rows  while  .hang¬ 
ing  together,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  108.  They  are  then 
sorted  into  half-bushel  or 
five-eighths  baskets,  hauled 
to  the  cellar  in  low- 
wheeled  wagons  and  the 
primes  and  seconds  stored 
in  separate  bins.  Often 
the  cellar  under  the  dwed- 
ing-house  is  used  as  a 
storeroom.  About  three 
days  before  beginning  to 
store  the  crop,  a  fire  is 
built  in  the  stove  or  fur¬ 
nace,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  cellar  raised  to  90  degrees  or  over,  and  kept 
there  until  all  the  sweet  potatoes  are  in  and  have 

passed  the  heavy  sweating  process.  The  cellar  should 

be  ventilated,  preferably  through  an  open  window,  or 
one  partly  open  at  the:  south  end.  After  a  few  days 
of  this  high  temperature,  the  cellar  is  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  to  about  70  degrees,  and  kept  there,  or  some¬ 
times  lower.  _ _ 

A  CORN  HUSKER  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

After  reading  about  the  Ohio  corn  liusker  on  page 
101  I  felt  constrained  to  write  about  the  corn  husker 
I  used  last  Fall  for  the  first  time.  Having  about 
eight  acres  or  more  of  corn,  and  hand  buskers  asking 
six  and  seven  cents  per  bushel  of  ears  (and  very  hard 
to  get  them  at  that),  I  decided  it  would  be  best  to  buy 


a  busker.  As  I  never  had  seen  a  corn  husker  in  this 
section,  or  even  heard  of  anyone  who  had  one,  it  was 
with  some  trepidation  that  I  ordered  one.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  a  long  time  on  the  road  and  did  not  arrive 
till  late  in  November.  It  was  a  two-roll  husker,  yet 
quite  a  heavy  machine,  weighing  altogether  nearly  a 
ton.  It  was  set  up  and  started  a  day  or  two  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  from  the  first  worked  nicely,  giving 
no  trouble  all  through  nearly  600  bushels  of  cars.  I 
had  a  five  horse-power  steam  engine  to  run  it,  and  a 
boy  for  engineer.  All  the  other  regular  help  was  my¬ 
self  and  hired  man.  My  method  was  to  load  two  or 
three  wagons  in  the  field  and  then  draw  them  up  to  the 
barn  where  the  machine  stood,  then  pulling  each  one  up 
to  the  table  the  man  unloaded  while  I  fed  it  in.  The 
stalks  were  cut  by  a  harvester  and  were  handled  quick¬ 
ly  by  cutting  the  bundle  open  and  spreading  out  a  large 
handful  of  stalks,  which  went  through  at  a  high  speed 
as  soon  as  the  snapping  rolls  caught  the  butts. 

As  I  did  not  order  the  ear  carrier  for  the  machine 


we  hung  a  sack  over  the  spout  at  the  end  of  the  husking 
rolls,  which  proved  very  convenient,  as  the  corn  was 
all  bagged  up.  ready  to  go  to  the  mill  or  to  the  crib. 
The  only  place  where  an  extra  man  was  needed  was  to 
take  away  these  bags,  as  it  was  a  little  inconvenient 
for  the  feeder  or  unloader  to  be  present  and  change 
these  promptly.  The  average  speed  of  the  machine 
was  from  20  to  30  bushels  an  hour,  although  in  some 
of  the  big  corn  we  husked  as  fast  as  a  bushel  a  minute. 
As  most  of  the  corn  was  sown  rather  thick  to  secure 
as  much  fodder  as  possible  it  necessarily  made  the 
husking  slower,  also  by  our  method  half  the  time  had 
to  be  spent  in  the  field  getting  the  loads.  Some  of  the 
shelled  corn  seemed  inclined  to  get  into  the  fodder  in 
spite  of  all  our  efforts,  yet  the  amount  was  small.  All 
the  fodder  was  blown  into  one  pile  in  the  barn,  and 


kept  perfectly,  the  cows  eating  it  up  cleaner  than  I 
ever  saw  them  eat  corn  fodder  before.  Another  season, 
by  using  a  gasoline  engine  it  will  not  require  an  en¬ 
gineer  and  by  profiting  by  all  that  I  learned  this  past 
season  I  believe  1  can  run  my  husker  more  economi¬ 
cally  than  ever  and  would  not  go  back  to  the  hand 
method  of  husking  for  anything,  for  I  look  upon  a 
corn  busker  as  the  greatest  labor  saving  machine  on  the 
farm.  wesley  n.  peck. 

'Connecticut.  ___________ 

GREATER  CORN  YIELDS. 

With  Special  Reference  to  New  England. 

SOMiE  EAR  CHARACTERISTICS.— The  judging 
of  strains  of  corn  by  show  samples  of  a  few  ears  has 
of  late  years  become  very  common,  and  even  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  have  elevated  the  subject  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  course.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  value  in  a 
number  of  points  discussed,  but  it  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  that  most  of  the  points  are  arbitrarily  stated  with 

absolutely  no  data  bearing 
upon  their  meaning.  The 
statement  is  made,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  ear  must 
have  a  well-covered  tip; 
and  beautiful  illustrations 
arc  shown  of  the  proper 
tip  and  the  poor  tip.  There 
have  been  no  experiments, 
however,  to  show  that  a 
well-covered  tip  is  corre¬ 
lated  with  productiveness, 
while  an  ear  containing  an 
equal  weight  of  corn  and 
still  a  portion  of  unfilled 
tip  may  possibly  indicate 
that  a  larger  ear  would 
have  been  produced  but 
for  lack  of  late  pollen. 

We  have  not  space  to 
take  up  in  detail  the  dif¬ 
ferent  score  cards  which 
have  been  originated  as  a 
basis  for  judging  the  best 
sample  of  seed  corn.  The 
points  of  difference  are 
small,  however,  and  the 
following  may  be  taken  as 
a  type:  1.  Uniformity  of 
exhibit,  10.  2.  Maturity 

and  market  condition,  15. 
3.  Shape  of  ear,  10.  4  and 
5.  Color  of  kernels,  5; 
color  of  cob,  5.  6.  Butts, 

10.  7.  Tips,  5.  8.  Shape 

of  kernel,  10.  9.  Propor¬ 

tion  of  circumference  to 
length,  10.  10.  Space  be¬ 

tween  kernels,  5.  11.  Pro¬ 
portion  of  corn  to  cob,  15; 
total,  100.  To  put  down  points  of  merit  as  fast  as  there 
are  reasons  for  them  is  an  excellent  way  of  keeping 
before  us  a  certain  standard  to  use  in  making  our  selec¬ 
tions.  But  these  arbitrary  score  cards  show  evidence 
of  having  been  manufactured  over  the  office  desk  rather 
than  in  the  experimental  cornfield.  Uniformity  of  a 
type  is  not  necessarily  an  evidence  of  pure  stock,  unless 
it  has  been  selected  with  solely  this  end  in  view.  The 
selection  of  only  high-yielding  ears  may  give  a  good 
pure  strain  with  considerable  variation  in  appearance. 
Points  Nos.  1,  3  and  8  are  primarily  points  which  tend 
toward  uniformity  of  kernel,  and  hence  are  of  some  ad¬ 
vantage  when  planted  with  a  check  row  planter.  But 
it  is  a  question  how  much  difference  in  yielding  power 
between  two  similar  ears  we  can  afford  to  discard  in 
favor  of  this  slight  advantage.  On  the  other  hand 
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points  6  and  7  tend  toward  the  production  of  a  number 
of  larger  and  smaller  kernels,  which  would  be  discarded 
when  seeding  on  account  of  their  irregularities  in  size. 
Again,  if  we  are  judging  seed  corn  and  it  is  immature 
(point  2)  and  will  not  grow,  then  we  do  not  want  it, 
and  that  is  ail  there  is  to  it.  We  certainly  do  not  want 
to  mark  it  down  15  points  discount  and  accept  it.  The 
color  of  the  kernels  is  of  some  value  in  showing  a  cross 
pollination,  but  isolation  of  the  breeding  plot  is  the  only 
sure  method  of  prevention,  for  hybrid  kernels  do  not  al¬ 
ways  show  in  the  current  generation,  even  when  polli¬ 
nated  by  a  corn  of  a  different  color.  The  color  of  the 
cob,  moreover,  is  of  absolutely  no  determining  value.  It 
is  inherited  as  a  single  character,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  other  really  important  characters.  The  last 
point  on  the  score  card,  the  proportion  of  corn  to  cob, 
is  also  of  no  present  known  value.  If  the  ears  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  strain  of  corn  average  eight  ounces  of  shelled  corn, 
it  matters  very  little  to  the  grower  whether  the  per¬ 
centage  of  corn  to  cob  is  80  or  90.  It  is  certainly  im¬ 
possible  to  say  that  if  the  strain  which  produces  the  low 
percentage  should  by  selection  be  brought  to  the  higher 
percentage,  that  the  difference  would  be  converted  into 
corn. 

The  point  which  the  grower  should  observe  is  this: 
7  he  corn  of  value  is  the  corn  zvhich  produces  on  his 
land  the  greatest  net  profit  per  acre .  Pre-eminent 
above  everything  else  is  yielding  efficiency,  and  this  can 
only  be  determined  by  growing  in  rows  side  by  side  the 
kernels  from  ears  to  be  compared — all  the  kernels  from 
each  ear  in  a  single  row;  and  finally  weighing  up  and 
comparing  the  crops  from  each  of  the  rows.  This  is 
the  ear-to-the-row  method  of  corn  breeding,  which  will 
be  described  later. 

Instead  of  judging  by  the  eye,  the  maturity  and  vital¬ 
ity  of  our  seed  corn  can  be  accurately  determined  by 
germinating  from  five  to  10  kernels  from  each  ear  which 
we  intend  to  plant,  by  any  one  of  the  several  methods 
that  have  been  heretofore  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
This  should  always  be  done,  but  reasonable  caution 
should  be  taken  to  have  seed  corn  that  will  grow,  by 
going  through  the  high  yielding  rows  before  there  is  a 
chance  for  frost,  and  selecting  the  seed  corn  in  the  field. 
'I  hen  take  care  that  it  is  placed  where  it  will  dry  out 
properly;  where  there  is  a  reasonable  circulation  of  air 

around  every  ear,  and  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
freezing. 

When  in  the  field  select  your  corn  with  an  eye  to 
every  point  which  will  raise  your  yield  or  lessen  your 
cost  of  production.  But  do  not  spend  valuable  time  in 
working  for  small  points  for  which  no  reason  can  be 
given.  Select  from  plants  which  are  vigorous  and  which 
have  plenty  of  foliage.  This  is  the  manufactory  where 
the  starch  is  made.  See  that  there  are  good  brace  roots 
to  keep  the  plant  upright,  and  that  the  ear  branch  is  not 
so  long  that  it  is  likely  to  break  with  the  weight  of  the 
car.  Make  the  whole  plant  the  unit  of  selection  and 
select  from  those  which  have  produced  the  greatest 
weight  of  corn.  If  you  are  going  to  husk  your  corn, 
pay  some  attention  to  the  ease  of  doing  it,  by  getting  a 
properly  shaped  butt  and  the  right  size  shank.  If  you 
are  going  to  plant  with  a  planter,  notice  the  shape  of  the 
kernels  and  select  for  uniformity.  If  you  are  going  to 
feed  your  crop,  select  for  a  higher  percentage  of  pro¬ 
tein  by  cutting  a  few  kernels  from  each  ear  across  with 
a  knife  and  selecting  only  those  which  show  a  large 
amount  of  the  hard  horny  portion,  which  carries  a 
great  percentage  of  the  protein.  Whatever  your  point 
of  view,  do  not  let  the  minor  points  obscure  the  great 
ones.  We  are  all  working  for  one  goal — greater  profits 
per  acre.  E.  M.  east. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  SPENCER  SEED - 
LESS  APPLE. 

Interviews  With  Colorado  Fruit  Growers. 

Part  II. 

Besides  visiting  the  farm  of  J.  F.  Spencer,  as  record¬ 
ed  on  page  147,  I  interviewed  a  number  of  prominent 
fruit  growers  at  Grand  Junction  and  elsewhere  in  west¬ 
ern  Colorado,  and  present  herewith  what  I  learned. 
The  Spencer  Seedless  Apple  Company  was  organized 
with  great  enthusiasm  some  four  years  ago.  A  circular 
of  the  company  states  that  it  was  organized  “with  a 
capital  stock  of  $300,000,  divided  into  as  many  shares 
with  a  par  value  of  $1  each.”  I  was  told  that  about 
one-half  the  shares  were  held  by  J.  F.  Spencer  and  an¬ 
other  man ;  the  remainder  were  scattered,  mostly  among 
the  fruit  growers  and  tradesmen  of  Grand  Junction. 
Some  of  the  leading  fruit  growers  of  Grand  Junction 
were  interested  in  the  enterprise  at  that  time.  I  was 
told  that  during  the  first  year  the  shares  sold  for  6  to 
15  cents  or  thereabouts.  But  about  a  year  after  the 
organization  of  the  company,  some  of  the  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  people  apparently  went  wild  over  the  proposition. 
Shares  sold  for  $1.25  then  During  the  past  two  years, 
however,  the  excitement  has  ebbed  most  decidedly.  I 
was  informed  that  shares  are  being  advertised  now  in 


Grand  Junction  papers  for  15  cents  or  less.  In  short,  it 
appears  that  the  Spencer  Seedless  Apple  Company  has 
had  a  boom  of  gold-mine  size  and  fervor;  but  that  has 
all  passed  now. 

The  Spencer  Seedless  Apple  Company  sells  “State 
rights,”  or  the  exclusive  right  to  propagate  and  sell  the 
variety  in  a  certain  district.  A  circular  from  the  com¬ 
pany  appearing  about  December,  1905,  states,  “There 


JUST  OFF  THE  CARS.  Fig.  109. 

are  17  organized  and  incorporated  companies  in  the 
United  States  which  are  growing  the  Spencer  Seedless 
apple  for  distribution  in  36  States.  There  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  two  and  one-half  millions  of  these  trees  on  the 
market  next  year  at  $2  per  tree.  We  intend  to  sell  them 
in  blocks  of  5,  10,  15  and  20  trees.”  The  home  com¬ 
pany  sells  bud  sticks  to  the  subsidiary  companies  and 
also  the  apples  for  agents  to  exhibit.  The  Spencer  Seed¬ 
less  apple  is  a  beautiful  grower  in  the  nursery.  It  costs 
no  more  to  raise  it  than  the  Ben  Davis.  For  this  rea- 
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son  and  others,  some  people  object  to  paying  $2  per 
tree.  The  company  has  had  a  general  office  in  Grand 
Junction,  but  I  was  told  that  it  had  been  closed  from 
lack  of  business.  Mr.  Spencer  and  ethers  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  “Home  Nursery  Company”  to  propagate 
and  introduce  other  novelties,  especially,  we  are  led  to 
infer,  the  other  seedless  varieties  that  he  is  now  de¬ 
veloping.  Very  few  Spencer  Seedless  apple  trees  have 
been  sold  in  Colorado.  At  the  fruit  growers’  meeting 
that  I  attended  in  western  Colorado  it  is  not  even  men¬ 


TURNED  INTO  PORK.  Fig.  111. 

tioned  as  one  of  the  varieties  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  plant.  I  met  but  one  fruit  grower  who  recom¬ 
mended  it.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  with  a  wink. 

There  was  unanimity  among  the  fruit  growers  whom 
I  met  that  Mr.  Spencer  did  not  “originate”  the  apple 
which  bears  his  name.  All  believe  that  trees  of  it  were 
shipped  into  the  Grand  River  Valley  from  the  East, 
although  the  exact  State  from  which  they  came  is  vari¬ 
ously  stated  as  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin.  The  friends  and  neighbors  of  Mr.  Spencer 


are  almost  unanimous  in  denying  that  he  had  anything 
more  to  do  with  the  origination  of  the  variety  than  that 
of  noticing  it  and  recognizing  its  possibilities  as  a  nov¬ 
elty.  One  man,  who  places  implicit  confidence  in  the 
Spencerian  origin  of  this  variety  said  to  me,  “As  well 
as  I  know  Mr.  Spencer,  and  as  close  friends  as  we  are, 
he  has  never  told  me  one  word  about  how  he  originated 
this  variety  and  what  methods  he  uses.” 

I  recently  examined  evidence,  which  satisfies  me 
at  least,  that  this  same  apple  was  grown  and  propagated 
many  years  ago  in  the  East  as  a  novelty;  that  it  was 
discarded  there  as  worthless ;  and  that  trees  of  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Spencer  about  17  years  ago.  I 
do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  discuss  this  point  in 
detail.  The  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  the  evidence  on 
file.  A  circular  of  the  company  says  “Experiments  are 
now  under  way  by  Mr.  Spencer  by  which  he  hopes  to 
develop  seedless  varieties  of  the  leading  apples  on  the 
market,  as  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Gano,  Belle  Fluer,  etc.” 
We  shall  be  gratified  at  these  results,  although  wre  de¬ 
plore  the  secrecy  in  obtaining  them.  That  is  not  like 
Burbank,  or  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  eminent  plant  breeder,  Dr. 
Van  Fleet. 

I  have  a  personal  reason  for  writing  these  articles, 
which  is  that  agents  of  the  Spencer  Seedless  Apple 
Company  are  now  working  Michigan,  and  I  cannot  see 
that  any  of  the  extravagant  and  now  disapproved  claims 
have  been  abandoned.  I  hope  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
continue  to  give  publicity  to  this  matter  until  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  brought  to  its  senses.  Personally,  I  con¬ 
sider  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple  a  horticultural  “gold 
brick.”  The  wdiole  business  reminds  me  of  the  wild-cat 
mining  propositions  that  fill  the  inside  pages  of  Sunday 
newspapers.  But  other  people  look  upon  it  more  leni¬ 
ently,  and  some  prominent  and  well-informed  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  honestly  believe  that  the  variety  will  amount  to 
something.  This  being  the  case  we  can  only  await  de¬ 
velopments  and  applaud  the  efforts  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
make  the  company  more  conservative  in  their  claims. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College.  s.  w.  fletcher. 

CRUSHED  COW-PEA  HAY. 

I  read  with  much  interest  “An  Experience  With 
Alfalfa  Meal,”  page  102.  I  do  not  have  Alfalfa,  but 
make  great  use  of  cow-pea  hay  and  have  long  desired 
some  means  of  making  it  into  meal  for  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try.  I  wish  some  one  who  is  so  situated  as  to  be  able 
would  try  the  following  method  and  report  the  result : 
Run  the  hay  (Alfalfa  or  cow-pea)  through  a  cane 
crusher  set  close  to  roll  the  stems  as  flat  and  paper¬ 
like  as  possible.  Then  put  through  a  fodder  cutter  set  to 
cut  in  as  short  lengths  as  it  can  be  done — say  one- 
eighth  inch.  The  “green  smoke”  would  not  rise  from 
this  product  probably,  but  the  hard,  woody  fibers  should 
be  crushed  and  softened ;  it  would  be  short  enough  so 
hens  could  eat  it  easily  and  it  would  readily  mix  with 
ground  grain  to  make  a  balanced  ration  for  any  kind  of 
stock.  I  never  had  hogs  do  so  well  as  this  Winter, 
when  cow-pea  hay  has  been  part  of  their  daily  ration. 
The  fattening  hogs  throve  amazingly  on  much  less  corn 
than  usual,  and  the  brood  sows  could  have  enough  to 
eat  to  keep  them  contented  without  becoming  overfat. 
But  there  was  considerable  waste  in  feeding  the  uncut 
hay,  and  I  think  there  would  be  great  saving  if  made 
into  meal,  especially  if  the  stems  contain  much  nutri¬ 
ment,  as  I  suppose  they  do.  F.  E.  h. 

Lockwood,  Mo. 

GRINDING  ALFALFA.— Referring  to  T.  B.  Hoov¬ 
er’s  communication  on  page  102,  .regarding  a  feed  mill 
to  grind  Alfalfa  hay,  I  use  a  Bowsher  mill  No.  4,  with 
my  eight  horse-power  gasoline  engine,  and  have  ground 
Alfalfa  hay  successfully  for  several  years  for  feeding 
my  hens,  calves,  pigs,  etc.  We  first  run  the  hay  through 
our  power  cutter,  making  the  cut  as  short  as  possible, 
and  then  grind  to  a  fine  meal.  At  times  we  add  a  little 
dry  shelled  corn  to  the  cut  hay,  which  we  think  helps 
to  keep  the  grinders  clean,  and  in  grinding  condition. 
We  find  this  meal  makes  a  most  excellent  ration,  in 
value  fully  equal  to  wheat  bran,  pound  for  pound.  With 
this  mill  we  grind  to  our  full  satisfaction  all  kinds  of 
grain,  including  ear  corn.  B.  w.  P. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

FEEDING  VALUE  OF  GROUND  ALFALFA.— I 
have  fed  ground  Alfalfa  for  the  past  two  seasons  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  consider  it  equal  to  good 
bran  for  lightening  up  other  feeds,  like  cornmeal, 
gluten,  etc.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
This  Fall  I  was  feeding  a  good  quality  of  Spring  bran 
and  other  feeds,  but  no  Alfalfa.  I  had  some  of  the 
third  cutting  of  Alfalfa  ground  and  mixed  it  in  the 
place  of  the  bran,  and  there  was  a  decided  gain  in  the 
flow  of  milk.  The  machine  used  in  grinding  at  our 
mill  is  unlike  anything  I  ever  saw.  and  takes  consider¬ 
able  power.  The  whole  Alfalfa  is  fed  in  like  grain 
to  a  thrashing  machine,  and  is  worn  up  by  the  cylinder, 
which  is  filled  with  heavy  plugs  that  have  a  very  deep 
screw  thread;  it  then  goes  in  a  round  screen  and  is 
sifted  or  rather  worn  out  some  more,  and  finally  de¬ 
posited  in  a  dust-tight  box  ready  for  sacking.  The 
price  of  grinding  is  quite  high,  40  cents  per  100  or  $8  a 
ton.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  ground  in  an  ordinary 
feed  mill  without  heating  the  Alfalfa,  and  I  think  that 
would  injure  the  meal  and  also  the  mill ;  the  grinding 
makes  the  Alfalfa  go  further,  and  for  some  reason  you 
get  a  good  deal  better  results.  I  suppose  it  is  on  the 
same  plan  as  grinding  all  grains.  C.  K.  R. 

Peterboro,  N.  Y. 
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A  CONNECTICUT  PIG  BUSINESS. 

Edgewood  Farm  has  for  the  past  four  years  utilized 
the  kitchen  refuse  from  a  large  Summer  hotel  on  the 
estate  in  growing  pork.  Situated  28  miles  from  New 
York,  in  a  Summer  resort,  with  land  values  from 
$500  an  acre  and  upwards,  comparatively  thickly  set¬ 
tled,  it  necessitates  the  use  of  the  same  lot  year  after 
year,  thus  losing  the  manure.  This  is  also  the  only 
field  which  has  water.  It  contains  about  four  acres. 
Before  using  for  this  purpose  the  lot  was  overgrown 
with  brush  and  weeds.  No  income  was  derived  from 
it.  From  80  to  100  pigs,  weighing  from  18  to  30 
pounds,  are  bought  to  be  delivered  from  May  25  to 
June  1.  We  have  tried  several  breeds  and  crosses,  a 
cross  of  pure  Berkshire  on  O.  I.  C.  doing  particularly 
well,  being  of  good  size  and  condition  at  seven  months, 
and  also  being  both  good  rustlers  and  quiet.  They 
have  done  better  under  our  conditions  than  the  smaller 
breeds,  like  the  medium  Yorkshire.  I  find  the  indivi¬ 
dual  of  much  more  importance  than  the  breed.  If 
bought  at  a  distance  we  ship  by  express  as  being 
quicker  and,  to  my  surprise,  cheaper.  No  need  of  a 
rush  order  on  a  lot  of  pigs  on  a  hot  May  day ;  the 
express  men  pass  them  right  along.  On 
arrival  they  are  at  once  put  in  the  lot, 
fed  skim-milk,  and  gradually  worked  up 
to  full  feed  on  the  swill. 

This  swill  is  nearly  dry,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  dry  bread,  cake,  meat  and  vege¬ 
table  trimmings,  etc.  The  pigs  continue 
on  swill  until  they  get  to  weigh  from 
65  to  100  pounds  and  want  more  than  the 
hotel  supplies.  The  feed  is  then  supple¬ 
mented  with  ground  rye  fed  moist.  After 
about  October  15  the  rye  is  steamed  by 
means  of  a  steam  pipe  run  out  of  the 
dairy  house.  Small  apples,  potatoes  and 
vegetables  are  also  used.  We  have  tried  to 
feed  rye  soaked  and  steamed,  but  do  not 
get  perfect  digestion  without  grinding. 

The  reason  for  using  rye  is  that  it  is 
also  a  by-product  from  the  production 
of  rye  straw  for  the  stables. 

We  would  like  suggestions  for  the  best 
way  to  feed  the  swill.  We  have  tried 
troughs,  boxes,  platforms  and  have  dis¬ 
carded  them  all,  and  feed  directly  on  the 
ground,  of  course  being  careful  to  change 
places  each  load.  For  80  pigs  we  usually 
put  in  eight  or  10  piles.  The  pigs  pick 
out  the  meat  first,  pastry  next,  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  last.  We  had  a  Berk¬ 
shire  two-year-old  sow  in  1903  who  was 
a  regular  glutton  for  meat,  disdaining 
lighter  food.  She  dressed  over  650 
pounds  in  December.  The  loss2  previous 
to  1906  was  very  small,  and  I  had  con¬ 
gratulated  myself  that  our  sanitary  meth¬ 
ods,  pure  water,  sulphur,  charcoal,  etc., 
were  all  there  was  to  this  detail  of  farm¬ 
ing,  but  our  turn  came  this  year  to  the 
tune  of  about  20  per  cent  of  total  num¬ 
ber.  Fortunately  the  high  price  of  pork 
and  the  splendid  growth  of  the  survivors 
brought  up  the  profit  to  normal.  The 
pigs  are  sold  to  suit  customers — by  the 
half  or  by  the  load — live  or  dead.  Em¬ 
ployees  are  supplied  at  nominal  prices; 
in  fact,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  give 
each  half  a  pig  for  Thanksgiving.  Inci¬ 
dentally  the  labor  question  does  not  trou¬ 
ble  us  much,  several  men  having  been 
employed  for  15  years  or  more,  and  one 
for  24  years.  Italians  form  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  for  pigs  over  200  pounds. 

We  try  to  have  them  all  killed  about  Thanksgiving 
time.  We  expect  to  have  them  dress  on  an  average 
about  150  to  165  pounds  at  that  time,  but  to  show  how 
the  law'  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  w'orks,  all  of  our 
pigs  were  born  in  the  space  of  three  w'eeks  this  year ; 
our  largest  pig  brought  $25.25,  the  smallest  $9.65.  The 
arrangements  for  killing  are  simple  but  effective.  We 
kill  in  a  small  grove  in  preference  to  a  shed,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  room,  smoke,  steam,  etc.  We  use  two  kettles 
without  the  base  or  furnace,  which  is  only  a  nuisance 
except  for  indoor  w'ork ;  one  barrel  for  cold  water, 
into  which  hose  runs  from  hydrant ;  one  barrel  for 
scalding,  not  too  large;  one  block  and  fall  and  a  table 
18  feet  long,  three  feet  wide.  This  is  a  little  too  narrow 
for  hogs  over  250  pounds. ,  We  set  scalding  barrel  at 
end  of  table,  stick  five  pigs,  scald  heads  in  succession ; 
by  time  all  are  scalded  the  first  should  be  ready  to 
reverse.  We  also  use  small  table  for  casings.  A  boy 
to  keep  water  hot,  a  team  to  bring  dead  pigs  from  pen 
to  tub,  one  butcher,  two  helpers;  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment  w'e  hung  up  30  pigs  between  eight  A.  M.  and 
4.30  P.  M. ;  20  to  25  is  a  usual  day’s  work.  The  essen¬ 


tial  point  is  a  good  scald.  We  use  seven  pails  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  one  pail  cold ;  common  sense  ad  libitum. 
I  can  see  no  advantage  by  use  of  lime,  tar  or  other 
substances,  and  have  discarded  them.  Perhaps  with  old, 
heavy  hogs  they  might  be  necessary.  The  average 
profit  for  the  four  years  is  about  $300  per  year.  Last 
years  as  follows:  Paid  for  stock,  $201.33;  grain,  $128; 
labor,  $214;  total,  $543.33.  Receipts,  $940.49,  balance, 
$397.16.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  $200  paid  man 
should  be  charged  against  the  pigs  or  credited  to  them, 
as  to  burn  or  bury  the  swill  would  cost  much  more 
than  this  amount,  and  would  have  to  be  spent  if  it 
were  not  for  them.  H.  c.  b. 


AN  OLD  NEBRASKA  HOME . 

During  the  past  six  months  some  excellent  souvenir  post 
cards  have  been  sent  us.  It  seems  that  people  all  over 
the  country  are  using  the^e  cards  to  illustrate  their  home 
or  farm,  or  to  show  objects  of  local  interest.  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Eames  sends  us  the  card  from  which  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  113  is  engraved.  She  writes  this  little  note  about  it: 

I  send  you  a  post  card  of  two  log  cabins  built  32 
years  ago  by  Judge  Mathews;  he  cut  the  cedars  in  the 
canyons  and  built  them  himself,  and  his  nearest  neigh- 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE  IN  JANUARY,  MUCH  REDUCED 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  236. 


were  able  to  buy  tomatoes  at  24  cents  per  bushel  during 
the  time  the  market  was  glutted,  but  this  season  was 
of  too  short  duration  to  enable  them  to  finish  their 
entire  pack.  Here  is  a  question  not  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  by  those  that  believe  there  is  a  fortune 
in  raising  tomatoes  at  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton,  and 
that  is,  why  are  the  canners  so  anxious  to  contract  at 
24  cents  to  30  cents  per  bushel,  when  last  year  they 
were  paying  24  cents?  Simply  for  the  reason  that 
they  do  not  care  to  come  in  competition  with  the  mar¬ 
ket,  as  the  average  price  is  too  high  for  them.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  canners  know  about  what  they  will  receive 
for  their  finished  product.  Then  by  figuring  their  profit 
they  arrive  at  what  would  be  a  fair  price  to  their  way 
of  speaking  to  the  producer,  but  as  the  profit  is  figured 
out  only  for  themselves,  it  behooves  us  to  see  if  they 
have  left  any  of  the  good  thing  for  us.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  factory  here  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  price  of  tomatoes  on  the  market  can  fall  but  very 
little  below  the  contract  price,  and  the  average  should 
be  considerable  above  the  price  at  the  factory.  There 
is  very  little  danger  of  the  contract  goods  getting  on 
the  market,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  acreage  for  the 
market  will  be  shortened  for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  figure  just  what 
a  crop  would  average  on  the  market,  but 
I  can  come  very  near  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  contract  price,  and  as  the 
canners  pay  from  24  to  30  cents  per 
bushel,  and  estimate  from  200  to  400 
bushels  per  acre,  I  have  demonstrated  to 
my  own  satisfaction  that  it  would  be  a 
slow  method  of  making  money.  The 
estimated  cost  per  acre  would  be:  10 
loads  manure,  $10;  plowing,  harrowing 
and  marking,  $2 ;  plants  and  setting,  $8 ; 
cultivating  and  hoeing,  $2.50;  picking 
and  hauling  300  bushels,  $15;  rent  of 
land,  $5;  total  cost  per  acre,  $52.50.  Now 
assuming  300  bushels  per  acre  at  24  to 
30  cents  per  bushel  (we  take  27  cents  as 
the  average  price),  we  would  receive  $81 
for  the  crop,  or  a  profit  of  $28.50  per 
acre,  or  say  260  bushels  for  the  yield  at 
the  same  price  we  would  have  $6.50  profit, 
deducting  the  cost  of  picking  and  haul¬ 
ing  100  bushels  at  five  cents  per  bushel. 
Some  crops  may  yield  more  than  300 
bushels,  but  I  think  the  average  would  be 
considerably  under  this,  taken  one  year 
with  another.  The  cost  of  production  per 
acre  of  course  will  vary  with  different 
persons  and  in  locality,  but  for  myself, 
considering  the  cost  of  production  per 
acre  and  the  uncertainty  of  hired  help 
during  the  picking  season,  tomatoes  at 
$8  to  $10  per  ton  leave  a  very  small  mar¬ 
gin  to  the  producer,  if  any  at  all.  Nor  do 
I  see  any  feasible  plan  to  boost  the  con¬ 
tract  price  when  there  are  enough  grow¬ 
ers  willing  to  furnish  the  factory  the 
goods  at  their  price  Experience  is  one 
way  of  learning  the  cost  of  producing  to¬ 
matoes,  but  for  my  part  I  do  not  wish 
to  gain  any  experience  in  growing  toma¬ 
toes  at  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  A.  d.  f. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


AN  OLD  CABIN  HOME  IN  NEBRASKA.  Fig.  113. 

bor  was  60  miles  away.  There  were  plenty  of  Indians 
here  at  that  time.  Mr  Mathews’  commission  as  post¬ 
master  at  this  place  is  dated  February  15,  1875,  and  he 
received  the  first  mail  on  April  15,  1875.  1  he  west 

cabin  was  the  one  used  for  a  post  office.  Judge 
Mathews  still  lives  in  those  cabins,  has  now  a  beauti¬ 
ful  forest  of  trees  there,  and  there  are  mineral  springs 
all  around  him.  At  one  time  he  bottled  the  water  and 
sold  it ;  the  bottling  works  still  stand.  Broken  Bow, 
Merna,  Anselmo  and  the  surrounding  country  all  con¬ 
gregate  there  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Carter  County  is 
a  very  large  county ;  they  are  now  trying  to  get  it 
divided  into  four  bounties,  so  you  may  know  it  is  large. 

Nebraska.  mrs.  e.  o.  eames. 

TOMATOES  FOR  A  CANNING  FACTORY. 

As  last  year  was  our  first  experience  with  a  canning 
factory  in  this  vicinity,  it  is  possible  I  can  add  no  new 
points  that  have  not  already  been  discussed.  The  can¬ 
ning  people  got  into  the  field  too  late  last  season,  to 
contract  for  their  product,  and  therefore  were  forced 
to  buy  in  competition  with  the  local  market.  They 


Fig.  112. 


PLAIN  PHOSPHATES  AGAIN. 

The  average  reader  appears  to  be  care¬ 
less  in  drawing  his  conclusions  from  data 
given.  In  my  article  of  January  19  I  was 
careful  to  point  out  the  fact  that  my  con¬ 
clusions  were  drawn  from  trials  on  acid 
soils,  and  that  for  such  soils  plain 
phosphates  would  no  doubt  be  found  of  greater 
economic  value  than  for  alkaline  soils.  It  is  true 
that  I  ventured  the  opinion  that  on  account  of 
some  solubility  of  the  plain  phosphates  and  the  con¬ 
stant  chemical  reactions  going  on  in  the  Summer  sea¬ 
son  in  the  soil,  they  would  be  found  to  have  a  consid¬ 
erable  value  on  other  than  acid  soils.  These  phos¬ 
phates  are  very  finely  grotmd,  and  when  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  bacterial  decompositions  and  recomposi¬ 
tions,  in  which  acids  result,  are,  like  other  fine  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  soil,  subject  to  a  chemical  breaking  up.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  roots  of  plants  have 
themselves  powers  of  solution,  whether  by  acids  secreted, 
a  point  in  controversy,  or  by  some  other  power,  the 
result  is  achieved.  A  careful  examination  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  roots  on  the  walls  of  containing  vessels 
shows  this.  I  do  not  want  to  stand  as  authority  for  a 
general  reckless  use  of  plain  phosphates,  and  advise 
each  one  interested  in  the  matter  to  try  them  on  his 
own  soil,  and  for  more  than  one  crop.  The  behavior  of 
all  crops  is  not  the  same  towards  the  various  sources 
of  plant  food.  Whenever  we  can  use  non-mineral 
sources  of  plant  food,  and  the  phosphorus  for  our  plants 
untreated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  safer,  I  have  come  to 
believe,  it  will  be  for  our  soils,  until  we  become  better 
acquainted  with  all  the  controlling  laws  of  plant  nutri¬ 
tion  and  soil  reactions.  J.  w.  sanborn. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

f  Every  query  muHt  bo  accompanied  by 
tbo  name  and  address  of  (ho  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  lime.  Put  questions  on  a 
goparate  piece  of  paper.] 


Clover  In  Sprayed  Orchards. 

J.  K.,  E  i  trick  h,  Vd. —  I  sowed  my  or 
chard  to  clover  last  Fall,  got  a  fine  stand; 
must  cut  It  for  feed,  but  would  like  to  spray 
the  trees.  Would  It  be  safe  to  feed  the  clover 
growing  under  the  trees? 

Ans.  -Of  course  you  mean  spraying 
with  poisons  like  Paris  green  or  arsenate 
of  lend.  Both  practical  and  chemical  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  there  is  little  if  any 
danger,  in  using  such  clover  for  hay  or 
green  fodder. 

Potash  for  Fertilizing. 

TV.  It.  Manitoba,  (tun.  What  Is  the 

best  way  to  use  potash?  Would  It  do  to 
broadcast  and  harrow  In?  I, and  Is  very  rich 
with  stable  manure.  I  think  the  land  needs 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid ;  It  Is  used  for 
garden  purposes. 

Ans.  AVe  should  certainly  broadcast 
the  potash  after  plowing,  and  harrow  it 
in.  Stable  manure  furnishes  nitrogen 
and  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  will  bal¬ 
ance  it.  One  part  muriate  of  potash  to 
three  parts  acid  phosphate  is  a  good  com¬ 
bination. 

Ventilating  a  Cold  Storage  Room. 

J.  W.  Marlon,  Ohio.  -For  my  fruit 

farm  here  I  am  gelling  out  a  set  of  plans 
by  an  architect  preparatory  to  building  a 
bam,  about  22x88  feet,  the  first  story  of 
hollow  cement  blocks  and  the  upper  of  stained 
shingle.  Through  the  center  of  the  barn  I 


expect  to  build  two  walls  of  hollow  blocks, 
HxKx20  feet,  making  the  room  six  fort  wide 
Inside,  with  a  slatted  galvanized  celling  with 
space  above  for  Ice  and  trough  below  for 
drainage.  1  wish  to  use  this  room  without 
Ice  for  storing  and  ripening  my  KletTer  pears, 
of  which  I  have  alsmt  175  trees.  Also,  to 
hold  my  cherries  and  Japan  plums  If  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  few  days  only  under  Ice.  ('an 
you  advise  me  of  a  practical  cheap  way  of 
ventilating  this  room  so  as  to  avoid  opening 
transom  windows  at  each  end? 

Ans. — The  most  effective  way  of  venti¬ 
lating  such  room  for  cool  dry  storage  is 
to  lay  a  line  of  eight-inch  drain  tile, 
or  better,  sewer  tile  lengthwise  and  at 
least  two  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  j 
room  in  the  ground ;  each  end  provided 
with  an  dhow  and  riser  terminating  just 
above  the  floor  level.  From  one  end  of 
this  cold  dry-air  duct  carry  up  above 
the  ridge  of  the  barn  an  eight-inch  gal¬ 
vanized  flue  provided  at  the  top  with  a 
revolving  funnel  50  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  made  always  to  face  the  wind 
by  means  of  a  vane,  the  whole  construct¬ 
ed  as  represented  in  diagram.  With  such 
an  arrangement  as  this  the  wind  pres¬ 
sure  will  force  the  air  down  and  through 
the  sub-earth  duct  and  up  into  the  spo¬ 
nge  room,  making  it  dry  and  cool.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  storage  room 
from  that  where  the  air  enters  an  eight- 
inch  outlet  in  the  ceiling  should  be  pro 
vided.  This  need  not  rise  above  the 
roof.  The  storage  room  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  cement  floor  both  to  shut 
off  dampness  from  below  and  to  make 
it  a  better  conductor  of  heat,  thus  more 
effectively  cooling  the  room,  and  less 
favorable  to  thq  development  of  molds. 

V.  H.  KING. 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Alcohol  Hiirnkrh, — I  wish  you  would  nay 
nomotblng  regarding  the  burners  for  depa- 
lured  alcohol  there  are  In  the  market.  How 
they  compare  In  Illuminating  qualities  with 
kerosene;  the  amount  they  consume,  their 
durability  and  price,  and  whether  they  are 
fitted  with  standard  screw  to  fit  the  ordinary 
kerosene  lamp.  v.  c. 

Maine. 

Manufacturers  are  now  working  on  these 
burners,  and  there  will  doubtless  l>e  plenty 
of  them  on  Iho  market  later.  We  will  keep 
close  watch  of  the  matter  and  report  when 
anything  practical  Is  noted. 

Dauoh  Wool  Arrivals.-  A  steamer  from 
Australia  recenty  brought  to  the  port  of 
Huston,  Mass.,  the  largest  wool  cargo  ever 
brought  to  this  country  on  a  single  vessel, 
18,900  bales,  valued  at  not  far  from  $2,000.- 
ooo.  Part  of  tills  wool  Is  of  grades  nol  pro 
duced  In  this  country  commercially,  but  New 
England  farmers  ought  lo  have  opportunity 
to  compete  with  this  Import,  wool  business  by 
producing  at  least  10  times  as  much  wool  as 
at.  present.  This  might  ho  done  profitably 
were  It  not  for  the  dog  nuisance. 

Kuos.  -  Receipts  have  Isom  very  heavy,  111,- 
875  cases  arriving  the  first  four  days  of  Ibis 
week,  amounting  to  10,005,000  eggs.  Prices 
have  dropped  seven  lo  nine  cents  since  Iasi 
report.  A  sudden  and  severe  decline  of  Ibis 
sort  causes  heavy  losses  for  dealers  who  bad 
stocked  up  just  before  ll  happened.  Hoteli¬ 
ers  try  to  come  out  whole  by  keeping  up 
their  prices  two  or  three  days,  and  occasional¬ 
ly  a  supply  concern  will  divide  the  loss  with 
them.  Here  arc  the  views  of  one  dealer  on 
the  situation  : 

“The  price  would  nol  have  dropped  nearly 
ho  much  If  the  dally  papers  In  this  city  had 
talked  about  It  sensibly  Instead  of  sensa¬ 
tionally.  Hul  here  Is  the  tone  In  which  they 
talked:  82,2-11  cases  of  eggs  In  a  single  day! 
.lust  I'h Ink  of  It,  11. 500.000  eggs ! !  With 
1,000,000  people  In  New  York  and  vicinity 
reading  this,  everyone  buying  eggs  gives  this 
sort  of  talk  lo  the  seller,  and  stich  hammer¬ 
ing  could  not  fall  to  put  the  price  down.” 

This  may  sound  absurd,  but  there  Is  truth 
In  It,  and  the  price  of  many  oilier  eommod! 
Ilea  than  eggs  has  been  talked  up  and  down. 
Big  stories  turned  biggest  side  out  lire  pro¬ 
vender  on  which  many  dally  newspapers  fat¬ 
ten.  Another  egg  man  said  : 

“'I'hls  drop  caught  me  with  Just  one  case 
on  hand.  I  sold  that  at  once  for  two  cents 
por  dozen  less  than  cost  and  thought  !  came 
out  well.  Al  Ibis  season  I  always  try  to  sell 
out  as  nearly  ns  possible  every  day,  for  you 
can  never  tell  what  will  happen  the  next 
day.  I  have  80  hens,  and  they  arc  a  sort  of 
thermometer  for  me.  They  ley  Id  to  20  eggs 
every  day  new,  and  I  Judge  that  hundreds 
of  other  Hocks  are  doing  about  the  same. 
The  price  must  go  down.” 

The  demand  al  present  Is  very  heavy  and 
will  continue  good  throughout  the  Ism  ten 
.season.  While  It  Is  true  t tin t  the  trend  of 
price  mnsl  be  downward  until  II  reaches  a 
basis  where  storage  men  can  work  freely.  It 
would  nol  be  surprising  If  the  price  stiffened 
two  or  three  cents  and  perhaps  reached  80 
cents  ngaln  during  the  month.  Two  or  three 
days  or  scanty  receipts  would  do  It. 

Hlitb  Flap.  -“In  an  eastern  trade  paper  1 
see  Blue  Hag  root  quoted  at  2H  cents  per 
pound.  Is  Ibis  Iris  versicolor,  and  for  wtial 
purpose  Is  II  used?  1  did  not  know  that  11 
had  medicinal  properties." 

Mine  Hag  (Iris  versicolor)  root  Is  used 
to  some  extent  In  medicine,  though  the  demand 
Is  limited.  It  has  cathartic,  emetic  and  diu¬ 
retic  prois-rtles.  The  virtues  Of  the  root  are 
rapidly  Impaired  wllh  age  unless  kept  In 
close  vessels.  A  common  method  of  prepare 
lion  Is  to  cut  the  fresh  root  Into  thin  slices, 
dry  al  a  lempertaure  of  about  100  degrees, 
pulverize  and  put  Into  bottles,  closely  corked. 

Farm  Help.-  There  are  more  Inquiries 
Hum  ever  regarding  the  possibility  of  getting 
farm  bands  In  New  York,  but  not  much  en¬ 
couragement  can  be  offered.  The  great 
amount  of  building  going  on  here  at  present 
makes  a  demand  for  labor  lit  prices  that  most: 
farmers  cannot  meet.  Doubtless  many  of 
these  men  would  bo  better  off  financially  at 
the  end  of  a  year  with  the  seemingly  lower 
farm  wages.  They  certainly  would  be  phy¬ 
sically  and  mentally.  Hut  the  dny  wages 
paid  even  the  unskilled  laborers  In  atreHs 
an<l  tunnels  look  big  to  them.  As  In  the 
past  attention  Is  called  to  the  Labor  Bureau, 
Barge  Office,  Battery  Park,  N.  Y.  The  Hu- 
perlntendenl,  W.  II.  Meara,  Is  able  to  furnish 
quite  a  number  of  farm  bands  during  (lie 
year,  and  the  service  Is  free.  w.  w.  IT. 


PEACH 

Trees  grown  on  mountain  soil  are  healthy, 
hardy  and  long  lived.  We  offer  a  large  stock 
of  these  grand  trees  In  standard  variet  ies,  <  arly 
to  late.  In  the  best  grades  for  commercial 
planting.  Our  Peach  tree  experience  covers 
sixteen  years;  wo  have  mastered  the  knotty 
problem;  let  US  start  you  on  tbo  road  to 
success. 

Apple  Trees 

Yon  want  tbo  low  headed,  stocky,  shapely 
chaps  that’s  easy  to  prune,  spray  and  cultivate. 
We  grow  them  (50  varieties  and  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  first  and  medium  grade  trees  of  York 
Imperial,  Grimes,  Gano,  Jonathan,  Baldwin, 
Wealthy,  and  the  cream  of  the  list ,  "Ht  ayman 
Wlnesap,”  In  t  wo-year  trees.  Also  1*1  urn,  Pear, 
(berry  and  Quince  trees.  Grape  Vines  and 
Hmall  Fruit, s  In  large  supply. 

Mend  us  your  list  for  est  imates.  Catalog  and 
Wholesale  Price  List,  free. 

The  Patterson  Nursery  Co • 

Sfcs  .irtstown,  Pn. 


DCRDV  ni  a  IITC  Wholesale  Prices,  Marlboro 
HCnfl  I  rLHIl  I  O  and  ('iil.hlicrtKod  liaspbui'ION, 
Snyder  Blackberry.  H.  BOND,  Geneva,  N.  V. 


nKVVHKKltV  I'I.ANTN  and  Ward  Blackberry 
Plante  and  Sweet  Potato  Seed  for  allies  send  for 

price.  MICHAEL  N,  HOKCO,  Vluebuid.  N, 


J 


THERE'S  MONEVIN 

FARMING 

If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
I  arm  INTELLKiENTLY. 

Kvcry  Header  of  Title  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkr 
who  is  interested  in  funning  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  Mowers,  Is  Invited 
to  send  lorn  free  copy  of  our  SO  page  catalogue 
and  full  information  In  regard  to  the  Home 
.Study  ('nurses  In  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Hardening  end  Plericulturu  which 
we  otter  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

PKIT.  IS,  SIMM  VOKIKI.I).  MASH. 


FERTILIZER  LIME.MS 

WALTON  QUA  Kit  IKS,  HnrrUbiirg,  Pii. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUT  SEED  K'V.'T!. 

grown  from  the  best  stock  In  the  world.  Price  7f>o.  to 
fide,  peroz.  Write  for  Price  Llstatoneu  to  WM.  W. 
STERLING  &  HON,  Cut eliogue,  L.  I..N.V. 


Improved 


Second  Crop  Seed  Potatoes 

the  best  under  ttio  sun.  Como  the 
earliest,  grow  the  best,  sell  best. 
Hee  wlmt  Mr.  Alva  Agee  nays  about  them  In  my  froo 
catalog.  J.  \V.  JIAI.L,  Marlon  Hintlon,  Maryland. 

Get  Our  Surplus  List 

on  Apple  and  Peach 
Trees.  Finest  lot  grown. 

C.  R.BURR  &  CO.,  Manchester,  Conn. 


THE  VERY  BEST 

STRAWBERRIES 

At  $2  p«r  1  OOO  and  Upwards 

Strawberry  plnrifn  l»y  the  million; 
Iliac khrrrlcN,  Kiiiiiliprrlei,  Cur- 
rantiiAnclGrnf>ea.  All  the  good  old 
&  ,  nnd  choice  new  vnrlctlc.  atlown.t 
/  price  for  l  ent  (|uall!y.  I-'or  .*10  yearn  a 
Small  Fruit  Sf**clill%t.  /Iluvlratrd, 
descriptive  <  utAlng,  trill  tit;  how  to  plant 
ami  grow— with  prh  r-.,  free  TO  ALL. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Llttlo  Silver,  N.  J. 


strawberry  growing 

LOOK  I  LOOK !  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Blackberry,  Kaspborry  and  Strawberry  Plants.  No.  1 
plants,  all  true  to  name.  Before  buying  write  me 
for  pi  Ices  on  goods  I  t  hink  I  can  save  you  money. 
Hlf'AKMH  FOIL  SALK!,  all  down  In  berries,  peaehes, 
apples  and  plums.  Good  buildings,  Itist-elass  water; 
one  farm  lias  41  acres,  the  other  70.  line  location. 
Catalogue  Free,  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS"1*0  Wlu"t 


Palmetto. 


Cow  Peas 


1.000  lie.  FOK  SALIC. 
HI*  varieties.  Address  ICC. 
LAYTON,  Brldgcvlllc,  Del. 


FOIL  SA  LIC— Crimson  < Hover  Heed,  AM .50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Sued,  AA7.BO  and  AAH.OO  bushel. 
Dillon  sets,  Altg.OO  and  MB4.BO  bushel,  (tow  Peas 
M04.5O  to  AA:J.7ft  bushel.  Jo.rpli  K.  llolM .  Milford,  lid. 


SEED  Potatoes,  Corn  &  Oats 

ot.lnii  fit  I  JlWIi  HT  (  'iilnloo  liVfl 


Bust 
vari¬ 
eties  a  I,  I/Owkh'FFriokk.  Catalog  Free. 

McAdams  Heed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


SARATOGA  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

I  producing  at  one  picking  at  rale  per  acre.  MUR  quarts 
in  height  Of  season,  Mulshing  Inst  of  crop  with  Gandy. 

WILLIAM  I'ALMKK,  Ilex  fords  Mats.  N.  Y. 


Argon  ten  1 1  and 
West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TRKKN,  4  to  t,  feet,  6o.  each,  Liberia, 
Crosby.  Hinocli,  etc.  Heed  for  our  eats logiic. 
WOODBINE!  NUKHICltlKH,  W.  A.  Allen, Geneva,  O. 


TIJFpQ  York  Statu  grown.  We  offer  tills  famous 
I  nCCO  stock  at  low  prices.  Mend  for  free  Cals 
log.  ROCHESTER  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

rni  1 1 T  TPFPQ  CHKAI*.  all  kinds. 
rnUI  I  I  rCELC.0  Freight  Paid.  40 
Aiiplo  and  Peach  for  12.00.  Agents  Wanted. 

MITCHELL'S  NDllSKHY,  Beverly,  Ohio. 
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TREES 

sail  viirlcllci,.  AlwiCrii  pcs,  Si  null  Frulturlc.lunt  root. 
Cd  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  It  sample  currants  mulled  for 
10c.  Dene,  price  Bat  free.  I.KWIH  UOKSCII,  KrrdonU,  N.  Y. 

CM  nnn  Dollars  from  one  A  ere.  The  second 
H>I,UUU  year  21,000  seven  hundred  anil  NO  qnnrts  of 
Strawberries  per  aero.  A  variety  I  want  you  to 
plant,  It  will  do  you  good  1008.  last  free. 

Kevltt's  Plant.  Farm,  Atlienla,  N.  .1. 

STKA  WIIKRHY  PLANTS  forty  of  the  best 
varieties:  prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog,  it 
Is  free.  .1.  K.  I.OHICK,  M  nom,  Mara  toga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
Of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
hugest,  cheapest,  and  most 
reliable  growers  in  America. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

_  THE  j.  K.  HUTTON  CO., 

Goiiyngbam,  Pa.,  Formerly  J.  10.  Hutton  A.  Hon 


Trees 


Southern  grown  the  best.  Spring  bargain 
list,  now  ready.  Send  for  it  before  yon  buy 
Kabtkki.v  Nukhkky  Co.,  Cleveland, Ton ii. 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS 

I'.ab am  Kir,  Arbor  VitkO,  American  Spruce,  White 
Bine  and  Hemlock,  II  to  12  111.,  $5  per  1,000;  fi, 000  for 
120.  Also  Transplanted  Evergreens.  Write  for  price 
list,.  MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Hkancalelcs,  N.  V. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Roses,  Evergreens  anil 
Herbaceous  Blunts. 

N  K  1.8  0  N  ROOVK, 
Agent*  Wasted.  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


BARTLETT 
PEAR  TREES 

Ki(m  Flm*,  2  Yrnm. 


A  SMALL  FRUITS 

IliKhcHt.  Kmdfl. 
fltftO  per  100  flp 
FltFIUlir  l’AII> 


FRUITTREES 

Illustrated  catalogue  fr<s\  Hcrnl  for  one  to-day. 

HIGHLAND  N  IIItMKKI  KH,  KOCH P.HTKIt.  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS . 

$1.50  tier  1,000  and  up.  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and 
Currants  at  low  prices.  Heavy  looted  high  grade 
stock  true  to  name.  Spfdnt  Sprint/  Wholnttlle  l ’rice 
Lint  Err*.  A.  it.  WESTON  &  CO., 

Houle  H,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

The  Chipman  Strawberry  is  a  Winner 

Tills  mid  forty  other  best  varieties  for  sale;  also 
ngg«  from  It.  I.  ICed  Chickens,  winners  of  first, 
prize  at  Wilmington  poultry  show.  Send  for  free 
plant  and  poultry  culalogmi. 

w.  s.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del, 

CTRAWBKBUY  PLANTS  None  belter  grown.  Buy 
direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

(J ICO.  It.  Hi  HAUBICIt,  Box  It,  Bnllaton  Lnko.N.Y. 

Uf  A  I C It  BLACK  HICK ItY  Hardy  and  reliable; 
■*  one  of  the  best.  Well  rooted  plants,  by  mail,  25, 
75c. ;  50,  $1.00;  100,  $1.50.  For  larger  quantities,  As¬ 
paragus  Roots,  Trues  and  other  small  fruit  plants, 
send  for  price  list.  (  has.  Brack.  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

!1  best  Standard  Hurts.  Sent  by  mull  prepaid  forll.OO. 
Catalog  free.  HLA  YMAKICK  &  HON,  Dover,  Del. 

True  PARAGON  CHESTNUT  SEEDLING  Trees 

one  year  old  for  sale  by  mall  post  paid,  well  wrapped 
and  packed  to  your  door  at  the  following  prices: 
twenty  cents  each  tree,  two  dollars  per  dozen, 
twelve  dollars  per  one  hundred.  Address 

(!.  K.  SOBER,  Lcwlshurg.  Penn. 

QFPn  No*"1  Oats  and  Seed  Corn,  All 
UnHOu  OEEU  kinds  of  < Mover,  Timothy.  Blue 

Grass  and  Oil  Meal,  ohl 


Grass,  Red  Top,  Orchard  . 

process.  Prices  and  samples  on  application 

C.  «I.  COVER,  Ml.  Gilead, 


Ohio. 


CKKDBWMMT  POTATOES-  Jersey  Yellow,  Jersey 
Bed,  Vineland  Bush;  other  varieties;  plants  In 
season.  Price  List.  O.  M.  Harrison,  Vineland,  N  J. 


OATS 


HMiiMttioh  -  1221  btl.  fior  ni*r«\  It'*  it  win- 
nnr.  Also  Howd  Coni.  HiAifipInn  unit  c*l»- 
loKUnfruOa  Tlioo.  Hurt &  Hour, Mulroiio, Ohio 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  (  i 

Northern  grown,  carefully  eelected  from  fields  free 
from  blight  and  disease,  thornfore  healthy  and  full  of 
vitality.  All  the  standard  kinds,  HO  In  all,  ami  our 
throe  new  oiiom  pronounced  by  over  200  of  ourcustom 
ers  who  grow  tlnmi  last  year,  the  most  productive 
varieties  in  America  and  absolutely  ItLIGHT- 
I’ROOF.  Wo  grow  a  large  partof  our  potatoes  and 
sell  them  direct  to  you  at  live  and  let  live  prices, 

I  land  some  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Send  for  ft  now. 

PDWARI)  P.  DIBBLE,  Sccdgrower,  Moneoye  Palin,  N.  V. 

BURPETSSEEl 


SEED  POTATOES 

Thorhurn's  Noroton  Beauty,  Irish  Cobbler,  Burpees, 
Quick  Lunch,  .lerrard's  Early  Surprise,  Early  , Sun¬ 
light.,  Maggie  Murphy,  American  Giant,  Gold  Coin, 
Million  Dollar,  Carman  No.  II,  Sir  VV.  Raleigh. 

c.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

A  BIG  GARDEN 

The  year  of  11)0#  was  one  of  prodigal  plenty  on  our 
k  need  farms.  Never  before  did  vege- 

table  and  faun  seeds  return  such 
enormous  yields. 

Now  we  wish  to  gain  200,000  new 
customers  I  lilsyeui  and  lieni  eotfer 
for  i2o  postpaid 

I  [ill,.  Onrilt-n  Pity  Itr.t  •  •  10« 

1  “  tkrllsil  l(l|,.l'lil,lill,n  .  10s 

1  ••  I'.nrl’t  I'.niernM  t'lisiimhar  Its 
1  '*  l.nt'rw.Mri  Aliirkrt  l.slliisn  15a 

I  '*  11)  liny  llnitl.li  ...  |Oa 
1  “  nine  film, (I  Tomato  -  -  16a 
1  "  Jul.y  Tiirnlp  -  -  -  -  ,Oa 
1  IKK)  t  itih-Ih  sliirbllllily  lie  All  1 1- 
ful  flum-r  mill,  .....  ,6o 
Total  f  k  .00 

All  for  12n  pnsl  paid  I  n  order  to  I  utro- 
dltee  our  warranted  seeds,  and  If  you 

will  send  10o  we  will  add  one  pindinge 
of  Berliner  Earliest  Cauliflower,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  ilium, noth  plant, 
nursery  stock,  vegetable  and  farm 
Seed  and  tool  eatalng. 

This  catalog  Is  mailed  free  to  nil 
^utendliiK purchasers,  W nlo  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 

La  Crosse,  WIs. 


A  New  Book  of  200  pages,  m tilled 
Free  to  all  who  want  to  plant  the 
Best  Seeds  that  Grow.  Address 

BURPEE'S  SEEDS,  Philadelphia. 


SEED  CORN  1 46  BU.  ACRE 

DIAMOND  JOE’S  BIG  WHITE:-  A  nt-rlr.tly  tn  w  variety.  None  like  It.  ILIhUio  Eurllcmt 
iiikI  Best  Big  White  Corn  In  thoWoild  Because  It,  was  bred  for  most,  Big  Bushels,  not,  fancy 
hIkiw  points;  beca  use  grown  from  thoroughbred  Inherited  stock;  every  stalk  boars  one  or  more 
good  ears;  because  sclent  .Ideally  handled,  thoroughly  dried  and  properly  cured  and  bad  the 
most  rigid  examination.  Big  Heed  <  'di  alog  FRKIC.  1 1>  tells  about  all  best  farm,  grass,  garden  and 
(lower  seed  grown.  Send  for  It  to-day.  Address 

ICATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  SlienaudowL,  lowu 
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Fruits  In  Ohio. 

n.  It.  C.,  him  a,  (). — What  sweet  cherry 
would  you  recommend  Immediately  lo  follow 
Gov.  Wood  In  order  of  ripening?  Is  (here 
nny  hlncklterry  worthy  the  place  of  Snyder 
In  Ohio?  Among  blacken ps,  would  one  iiiIhh 
II  In  plant  lug  (’umherland  and  f'onrath? 

A  ns. — -Windsor  is  a  cherry  of  the  sweet 
class  that  ripens  just  after  Governor 
Wood,  but  is  not  so  sweet  as  some  other 
varieties.  Bing,  which  is  a  new  variety 
that  originated  in  Oregon,  is  of  the  same 
season,  and  a  large  and  very  dark  red 
or  almost  black  cherry.  It  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  sold  by  the  eastern  nurseries  as  yet. 
There  are  blackberries  of  better  quality 
than  Snyder  that  ripen  about  the  same 
time,  but  none  is  quite  so  productive,  nor 
have  they  been  so  thoroughly  tested,  ex¬ 
cept  some  of  the  old  ones,  such  as  Law- 
ton  and  Kittatinny.  Ward  is  a  new  one 
of  much  promise  and  well  worthy  of 
trial.  Cumberland  and  Courath  are  two 
of  the  very  best  blackcap  raspberries 
known.  Kansas  is  another  of  those  that 
are  almost  without  fault. 

II,  E.  VAN  HEM  AN. 

“  Nitro-Culture  "  Once  More. 

h.  ('.  !>.,  Put  in- Ha //,  <>.  Is  nil  m  cull  lire 
a  need  fertilizer  for  nil  kinds  of  Held  crops? 
How  Is  II  applied? 

A  ns.-  We  have  been  expecting  this 
“nitro-cullurc”  to  come  up  again.  Il  is  not 
a  fertilizer  at  all.  As  is  well  known, 
plants  like  clover,  Alfalfa,  peas  and  beans 
improve  the  soil  in  which  they  arc  grown. 
It  has  been  shown  that  this  improvement 
is  mostly  due  to  the  nitrogen  which  these 
crops  add  to  the  soil.  Scientific  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  this  nitrogen  is  taken 
from  the  air  and  made  into  the  body  of 
the  plant.  It  enters  the  plant  through  the 
little  knots  or  nodules  which  are  often 
seen  on  the  roots  of  clover  or  peas.  The 
work  of  absorbing  and  bidding  it  is  done 
by  tiny  germs  or  forms  of  life  known  as 
bacteria.  Unless  these  germs  are  present 
the  nitrogen  will  not  be  saved  and  thus 
gained.  The  little  “knobs”  are  really  the 
houses  in  which  millions  of  these  germs 
live.  Unless  these  bacteria  are  present  in 
the  soil  the  plants  will  not  act  to  save  and 
hold  the  nitrogen  from  the  air.  ft  is 
claimed  that  one  great  reason  why  Al¬ 
falfa,  cow  peas  or  Crimson  clover  often 
fail  when  started  in  a  new  locality  is  be¬ 
cause  these  bacteria  arc  not  in  the  soil 
— therefore  the  plants  cannot  thrive  as 
they  should.  The  theory  is  that  if  these 
bacteria  can  be  added  to  the  soil  they  will 
grow  rapidly  and  thus  become  numerous 
enough  to  help  the  crops.  To  do  ibis 
about  MOO  pounds  of  soil  from  a  field 
where  Alfalfa  grows  well  is  scattered 
over  an  acre  of  new  seeding  with  the 
seed.  This  is  called  “inoculating”  the 
soil,  and  it  generally  helps  to  start  the 
crop.  “Nitro-culturc”  is  the  result  of 
efforts  to  introduce  these  bacteria  with¬ 
out  using  the  soil.  The  bacteria  are  cul¬ 
tivated  or  grown  in  warm  water.  When 
they  become  plentiful  cotton  is  clipped  ill 
the  water  and  then  dried  thus  leaving 
the  dried  bacteria.  The  cotton  is  then 
sefiled  and  sent  to  those  who  order  it. 
'I  bis  "nitro-culturc”  is  put  in  pure  water 
with  sugar  and  certain  chemicals,  so  that 
the  bacteria  may  develop  and  spread  all 
through  the  water.  The  seeds  are  then 
wetted  with  this  liquid  and  sown — the 
theory  being  that  they  thus  carry  the  bac¬ 
teria  with  them.  The  theory  is  all  right, 
but  both  experiment  and  practice  seems  to 
show  that  this  “nitro-culturc”  is  inferior 
to  actual  soil.  We  would  not  advise 
farmers  to  buy  it  except  as  an  experiment. 

Depth  of  Driven  Well. 

J.  L.  If.,  Hrooldi/n,  N.  Y.  Could  those  who 
have  hail  Home  experience  In  the  matter  tell 
ine  about  the  greatest  depth  at  which  a 
driven  well  not  drilled  can  he  lined  miiIIh- 
faetorlly  through  Hand  and  clay  subsoil? 

Ans, — Driven  wells  arc  a  success 
wherever  water  may  be  found  in  sandy 
subsoil  not  too  far  below  the  surface  for 
a  pump  to  work  well.  The  writer  spent 
most  of  his  school  life  in  a  town  which 
was  located  on  what  was  some  time  in 
the  past  ages  a  sand  bar  in  the  Mississippi 
I-tiyer.  The  river  ran  along  one  side  of 
the  town,  and  there  was  a  lake  at  the 


opposite  side.  The  highest  part  of  the 
town  was  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  river.  To  obtain 
good  water  in  that  place  was  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  matter,  and  was  done  by  driving  a 
pipe  having  a  “point”  on  the  lower  end 
into  the  earth  and  attaching  a  pump  to 
the  upper  end.  The  point  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  iron  pipe  about  two  feet  long, 
drilled  full  of  small  holes,  which  were 
covered  with  fine  brass  gauze  or  strainer 
soldered  on.  The  lower  end  was  armed 
with  a  cast-iron  point  about  the  shape 
of  a  plumb  bob,  and  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  strainer  pipe.  So  simple  a  matter 
was  it  to  obtain  water  that  whenever 
a  stonemason  or  plasterer  needed  water 
for  his  work  he  would  drive  a  pipe  down 
into  the  ground  beside  his  mortar  box 
and  screw  on  a  little  pitcher  pump,  and 
he  could  have  all  the  water  he  needed 
by  simply  pumping.  For  permanent 
wells,  the  residents  of  Ibis  place  usually 
dug  a  hole  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
work  in  and  deep  enough  to  be  below 
frost  (eight  or  nine  feet),  and  curbed  or 
stoned  it  up ;  then  drove  the  pipe  down 
till  a  good  supply  of  water  was  reached, 
then  placed  the  cylinder  of  the  pump  it 
the  bottom  of  the  curbed  hole.  A  small 
hole  was  drilled  into  the  pipe  a  short  dis 
tancc  above  the  cylinder  for  draining  the 
upper  part  of  the  pipe,  and  thus  prevent 
freezing  in  cold  weather.  Driven  wells 
will  not  work  well  where  water  is  found 
in  clay  or  very  fine  silt,  which  would 
clog  up  the  strainer  in  the  point,  and  of 
course  il  would  be  impossible  to  drive  a 
pipe  into  the  earth  where  large  stones 
would  be  encountered.  Where  water  is 
found  in  coarse  sand  or  gravel  layers 
and  no  large  stones  are  in  the  way,  the 
driven  well  is  the  cheapest  and  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  well.  j.  M.  DREW, 


“l“DE,|TC  Bargains  in  Surplus  at  III  <*t.n.  each 
*  Ivtto  All  IlfHlcInHH.  Fresh  tlllg.  No  colli 
to nico,  mil  ymir  K0  page  entiling.  (I.O.STONICN 
WIioioHnlc  Nurseries,  I  )nns vllle,  Non  York. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  W  5} 

mnv  entiling  free. today,  I'rlcus  from  $1.26  |i«r  1000  up. 

IIWIII  ltoDWAV,  -  llurtly,  Del. 


NIGHTS 

FRUIT  PLANTS 


Do  you  wniit  (ho  hunt 
northern  kidWiiHIiuw 
hurry.  It  n  m  |t  ton  rty 
llliu'klrt’rry,  (J  u  r  r  n  n  t 
niul  llmpi*  VINES 


WE  HAVE  THEM 


ut  a  ro&ROfiAhl o  prlcu.  Wo  gimiiiitow  our  pluiiln  to  roneli  you  In 
llit«  growing  rofulltlon  noil  trim  to  mime.  W»  Imvn  hml  no  yrmV 
•'Xporluht'O  mol  nIiI|i  plntitM  uvury  Hi ntc.  Our  112  jingo  ('ul.ulog 
In  viilimhU  to  uuy  fruit  KruWer.  Heml  for  II. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  HON.Nuwyer,  Mich. 


PEACH  TREES 

PLUM  TREES 

And  nil  other  kinds  of  Trees  nnd  Plants. 

Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.. 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


UK  NOW  APPLES 


I -vo  HOkl  many  nig  or¬ 
chards.  Oonsequontly  I 
know  what  varieties  nro 
limit,  adapted  to  your  noil 
and  oitmnto.  My  stuck  In- 
cludoH  all  tin*  money  .mak¬ 
ers-  fancy  ami  common  va¬ 
riation.  They  aro  well- 
i  v  ‘/AV.L'jy  grown,  carefully  packed, 
•^viwwIIN^fully  guaranteed.  I  pay  freight.. 

Free  catalog  of  ornamental  and  Irtilt 
treen,  Mhrulm.cte.  O.A.Mazuon,  Mgr-Midlilmiii 
Nursery  ft.  Ornharil  Oo.,  Kalsnm/.oo,  Mirh. 


.WBERRIES 


A  •  |  Ijl  IK'WII  »  ,  vooiiv 

7  peaks,  Virginia  and 

yfZi'Pi' Cardinal,  n.w  Ohm  i 
M  nrv.  llavarland.  < 


big,  r«tl  nnd  luscious 
urn  grown  from 
ALLEN’S  oholoO 
vigorous  atrawla-rry 
planta.  Nona  hatter.1" 
timid  I.urk,  C’heMo. 


Mary,  llavarland,  v 
lnitdap,  Marahall,  fj  ' 
„  K  land  vita.  Dandy, 
lluhack,  (lllmax,  and  all 
Oii-  it  Ulan daril  aorta,  no  varieties. 
Trices  right.  DEWBERRIES, 

. .  ,  I.ucrotlft,  and  i’ranio.  I  have  big  -'Ji 

Hindi  and  tin  y  are  lino,  Alan  l(nnpbarry,Our- 


P.V iY’.Yrii 


Austins, 

nil  limit  are  nna.  yiiaunoapnorry,  vur-  * 

rant  anil  ( loose berry  planta,  anil  (Irnpa  AYJh 
v  1  non.  Ill  SEEDS  1  liavo  tho  loading  varle 
tins  for  fluid  ami  garden.  My  1007  mipply  of  r  ' 

I 'nun,  llanne.  Watermelon,  Can  talon  im,  and  f‘ 

,  (,’ueuinliar  lined*  la  vary  shots*.  Millions  ' 

I  nr  vagatiihla  planta  In  aaaaoii.  My  AO  paga 
I  Catalogue  for  11/07  tall*  about  lota  or  good 

I  thing* Tor  the  farm  and  garden  and  where  to 

Igatthain.  IT'S  FREE.  Heml  name  unit  ad- 
Jxli  an*  on  postal  to  day  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Dopt.  1 7  |  >Nllibury,  Maryland 


K.  H.Macy  &  Co.’b  attractions  arc  their  low  prices 


Write  today  for  our  new 
Friifl  5750  I’ngo  Cats* 

logue. 


34th  to  35th  St. 

TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA. 

We  offer  you  tin  opportunity  full  of  advantage  and  satisfaction  and  saving 
for  you,  an  Opportunity  lo  do  your  buying  in  New  York.  We  offer  you  the 
fullest  measure  of  profit  and  benefit  that  the  city  can  bestow. 

Heretofore  farm  life,  rich  in  advantages,  has  had  one  great  drawback,  it 
Inis  been  necessary  to  buy  all  goods  without  comparison  of  price  and  quality. 
Purchasing  without  a  chance  lo  choose.  Mncy’s  changes  all  this.  Every 
article  you  buy  at  MALY'S  Inis  stood  in  competition  for  price  and 
quality  with  all  the  great  stores  of  New  York.  Thun  flic  New  York 
iltlle  proven  the  value  of  everything  //<>»«  buy  til  Jflttry’n. 

To  you,  to  every  progressive  farmer  in  America, 

WC  offer  tin-  full  advantages,  all  tile  saving  and  tile 
satisfaction  of  dealing  with  the  Great  Mucy’s.  We 
say  to  you.  to  every  American  farmer,  and  to  every 
American  farmer's  wife,  von  can  shop  at  Mary’s  the 
same  as  if  you  lived  in  New  York  if  you  have  the 
Macy  Catalogue.  And  we  want  to  send  this  Cata¬ 
logue  to  you. 

par  box  of  (!  prs  of  Mary’s 
Famous  Homo.  For  Man, 

Woman  or  <  Mi  I  l<l  roll. 

This  Is  one  of  the  groat  box 
hosiery  specials  so  famous  at 
Mary's.  A  box  of  six  pairs  of 
hose  for  only  72$!.  Nowhere  ex¬ 
cepting  Only  at,  Mary's  ran  you 
gut  smdi  great  hosiery  values.  In 
ordering,  state  size,  and  whether 
men's,  women’s  or  children's, 
hose  aro  wanted. 

Children's  hose  are  made  with 
double  knees  as  well  as  double 
lioels  and  toes.  Special  box  price, 
l/ox  containing  six  pairs  of  hose, 
only  72<).  Our  dntnloguo  lists 
thousands  of  other  price-saving 
bargains.  Wo  aro  going  to  send  you  a  copy  free  if 
you  give  ns  your  namo  and  address. 

R.II.MACY&LO.,  itoeai  r.iit.  Broad  way.  New  York 


72c: 


$2^2. 


FOR  THIS 
BOY’S  OUTFIT. 


We  offer  you  this  hoys’  out- 
lit  for  only  $2.22  simply  as  lin  ox- 
ample  of  what  you  cun  save  In 
buying  at  Mary's.  But  If  you 
have  a  hoy  you  certainly  must 
take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

This  suit  is  strongly  made  of 
good  r.hovlot,  In  navy  blue 
or  dark  grey.  The  root  is 
double-breasted,  well  lined 
with  heavy  farmer  satin, 
and  all  seams  ate  double 
stitched.  Out  to  he  shapely  and  made  to  hold 
Its  shape.  Can  hn  bail  in  all  sizes  from  H  to  III 
years.  The  Idolise  waist  Is  of  striped  ginghams 
In  a  variety  of  colors  or  in  plain  blue  chiunhniy. 
A  neat  appearing  blouse  for  hard  wear.  We  offer 
this  boys'  outfit,  both  suit  and  blouse,  exactly  as 
described  and  illustrated, only  $2.22.  I’ostage 


EVERGREENS 

Nursery  grown,  hardy  everywhere. 
All  si'/, OH  for  all  purposes,  lowest 
prices.  Wi  bargain  lots,  llrst  class, 
prepaid  il  to  $H)  per  100.  Also  NurH- 
‘  erv  grown  Forest  Trees. 

FREE:  One  beautiful  Black  mil 
Borneo  to  every  customer,  fiend 
for  froe  Oat.  and  Bargain  Sheet. 
I).  IIII1.  Everiirccn  .Specbill.vt 
Box  7-1,  Dundee,  III. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Start  ymir  orchard  now.  Fortunes  have 
been  made  liy  it.  Start  rijrlit  by  planting  hardy 
well-cultured  stock  that  will  live  anywhere — 
guaranteed-  materially  less  than  agents’  price. 
Ask  for  prices  on  1,000  lots.  Illustrated 
catalogue  tree. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Box  36,  Chnttnnoog'n.Tcnn. 


Where  Are  Your  Apples  Going? 

TAI I)  you  over  stop  to  think  of 
”  the  opportunities  open  to  tho 

OAHHIFUL  A  I  *1*1 , 10  GROW  Kit, 
amt  the  possibilities  of  a  HI’HJ- 
OIALTHADIfl  In  supplying  1)1- 
ItlOi  T  TO  Til  Hi  <  'ONHUM  Kit, the 
HIUIIKHTQUALITY  apples,  put 
up  In  MM  Aid.  DACHAU  If, B7 
There  I*  no  business  which 
offers  bettor  prospects  for  tlio 
future. 

But  you  must  start,  right. 

You  must  get  out  of  tho  old  ruts. 

Yon  cannot  do  It  with  the  Ben  DavIs-auythlng-tO- 
ll 1 1  up-on  kind. 

It  Is  not  a  <|UCHtloii  of  quantity,  hut.  QUALITY, 
and  not,  only  tho  IIIUHHHT  QUALITY,  hut,  every 
apple  grown  to  tho  JIIGlllDHT  Plfllljf  ICUTION, 

You  cannot  do  this  by  tllO  old  way  ol  growing 
apples  oil  tho  high  headed,  ‘  'sky  soranor"  stylo  of 
trees.  You  must  keep  them  down  whore  you  cun 
watch  every  apple. 


m  lump  the  heads  down  and  not  only  grow  ns 
pplos,  hut  MOIIM  AITL1CH  and  UKTTEU 


You  can 
iiuiuy  apples, 

a  F  Flics. 

. t*i> 

free  only  on  nppllnatlnu)  will  tell  you  about  tho 
plan  of  low  heaillng,  clone  planting  and  tho  kinds 
you  need  for  this  special  purpose. 

Why  not  decide  now  VV 1 1  Kills  YOUU  AI'I’LISH 
A  HIS  UOINU,  and  work  for  I  he  highest  market  by 
growing  the  FINISHT  A1TLKH  IN  TUB  WORLD f 

ROGERS 

Applo  Brooder 


HASSX, 


To 

prove  they  aro 
healthy  and  vigorous  we’ll 
send  Kour  Trim*  3  yrs.  old  frsa  to  | 
property  owners.  Mailing  nx- 
jiense  Be.  A  postal  will  bring  I 
them  and  our  catalog  with  M  | 
’colored  plates.  Write  today. 
TUB  OARDNKK  NURHKRY  0<L. 

Box  810,  Osage,  Iowa. 


NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
puy  freight,  give  FULL  value 
Founded  1825.  Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 
froe.  STARK  BRO’S.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


m 

free.  &  1 


CARFFS  fruts 


Free 


will  send  free  :t  splendid  Illnekherry 
plants  post-paid  to  Introduce  and 
prove  my  stock  the  linest  grown. 
Many  of  my  customers  realize  | 

9300  MIOITIT  l'KIl  ACItlS 

Mr  haiKicom*,  n»*  <>*Ulof  of  iujibU  frutta,  fruit  I 
ami  ornamental  traaB,  farm  *U(I  (antaii  ■•••!$  Blxl  [ 
general  tiurKrf  atook  Bant  fra*.  (Jat  It — writ#  khdaj. 
W.  N.  Heitrff,  New  Carlisle.  O. 


ARHYOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  Trees  now, 
while  tlie  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’H  Nurfieries,  l’erry,  0.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  hut 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  tho 
finest  trees  that  can  he  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 


ON 


THE  HILL 

Dansvillo,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  plants 
of  the  now  "Oswego"  strawberry 
and  M>  other  bust  now  and  old 
varieties.  Also  tho  "t’him 
Farmer"  I'/ispl/orry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspl/errlc*, 
Itlacli berries  and  other  Fruit 
I’lnntM,  etc.  S3  years  experience. 
Highest. awartlHat  World’s  t'alr.  We 
lavite  corroHj/ondonco.  eaialog  free. 
L.  J.  Farmsr,  Box  720,  Pulaski,  N.  t. 


HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES.  StIRURS.  ETC. 

Wo  offer  for  Hprlug  of  11107  tho  Uncut  and  most  complete  list  of  Nursory  Stock  wo  havo  over  grown. 
Our  stock  can  always  ho  rolled  Upon  for  It  Is  all  selected  and  grown  on  our  own  grounds  under  comitnnt 
export  Inspection.  We  guarantee  every  specimen  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease,  (live  us  a  chance 
to  Itguro  on  your  list  Of  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  do  LANDSCAPE  (>  A IIDKN I NG  In  all 
ts  lirunoliON.  Write  now  for  our  Free  Illust  rated  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER  Cl  COMPANY. . Box  1,  Cornwall.  Now  York. 


Fruit  Trees  That  Will  Live . 

MAI/ihoN,  WlH.,  Fell.  6.  11X17. 

I, list  year  on  our  farm  at  Wallingford.  Conn.,  wo  planted  some  4,(K)0  pencil  trees,  pur¬ 
chased  from  you.  Not  over  half  a  dozen  failed  to  grow.  The  trues  were  clean,  thrifty  and 
all  right.  VV.  A.  HUN R Y  A  HON,  per  W.  A.  llonry. 

Above  testimonial  received  by  uh  from  Prof.  ITenry,  I)eau  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  certainly  speaks  well 
for  our  stock.  (let  our  free,  catalog  and  give  un  a  chance  to  figure  on 
your  wants.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  K,  YalesvllTe,  Conn. 


‘STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.” 

runt  and  drape  I’liml  h,  Aspurug  iim  Root 
“True  lo  Name'’  and  of  grade  represented, 
to  all  who  ask  for  it. 


Bent  varieties,  also  Kitupborry 

_ _ _  _  II  lack  berry,  Gooseberry,  Gar* 

Asparagus  Knots  and  Seed  I’olatoes  Jn  assortment.  All  Ntork  Warranted 
Descriptive  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instructions  Free 
il.  K.  WIIITTEN,  Hex  II,  Itrlilgman,  lYllcli. 


TREES 


PLAIN,  CLEAN, 
HARDY,  RELIABLE 


Fruit  Trees 


With  Nothing  on  Thorn  But  a  TRUE  LABEL. 

Our  catalog  with  endoi-MOitionts  will  prove  to  you  that  the  most  careful  conservative  I’lanlers  want 
ou r trees.  II.  N.  WII.KY  .V  HON,  Drawer  l!4)4,  Cayuga,  New  York. 

OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT 

THEY  KEI’KEHKNT  I’KN NX YI.V A N  I  A’H  HICHT.  EXTRA  FINE  MTOGK  FOR  SPUING 
shipment,  grown  where  the  soil  mid  climate  produces  the  hardiest  and  best  trees 
in  Lite  world.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment ;  also  drape  Vines,  Currants,  doose berry  Wants,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
Plants.  Hhadc  and  Ornamental  Trees,  highest  indorsement.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  getting  our  catalogue,  our  prices  aro  right  and  stock  the  best.  Write  today. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  CO.,  -  -  Confluence,  Penna, 
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EASTERN  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  I. 

The  Eastern  meeeting  of  this  association 
was  held  in  Poughkeepsie,  Febuary  21  and  22, 
with  the  best  attendance  in  the  history  of 
the  society.  G.  G.  Innsing  spoke  on  “Trans¬ 
portation  Problems  and  Adjustment  of  Dam¬ 
age  Claims.’’  From  this  talk  it  seems  that 
if  the  growers  will  work  in  harmony  and  be 
reasonable  with  the  railroads  they  can  get 
much  better  service,  and  by  having  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  with  the  roads  to  begin 
with  and  a  representative  to  look  after  ship¬ 
ments  at  the  market  end  of  the  line,  the 
growers  will  get  very  good  service  and  have 
no  trouble  In  collecting  damage  claims.  The 
Niagara  Grape  Company  have  in  this  way 
secured  remarkably  good  service.  This  trans¬ 
portation  problem  was  quite  prominent  in 
the  question  box  that  followed,  and  it  was 
brought  out  that  many  of  the  failures  in 
securing  better  service  were  due  to  not 
going  to  the  proper  officials,  as  the  head  of 
a  department  is  the  man  to  talk  to.  Shippers 
It  seems  have  no  trouble  in  collecting  dam¬ 
ages  if  they  go  at  it  the  right  way ;  $72,000 
was  paid  the  North  Carolina  strawberry 
growers  as  one  season’s  damages  by  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies. 

In  answering  a  question  in  regard  to  San 
Jost*  scale  Prof.  Parrott  said  he  thought  it 
very  unsafe  to  depend  on  a  spraying  every 
other  year.  “Peaches”  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  by  D.  Maurice  Wertz  of  Quincy,  Pa. 
He  said  the  peach  is  the  queen  of  tree  fruits 
and  Its  successful  growing  depends  more  on 
details  than  any  other  fruit,  but  anyone 
possessed  of  good  common  sense  can  succeed. 
A  well-drained  rather  light  soil  on  a  hill, 
or  plateau  is  preferred  for  a  site,  and  altitude 
Is  an  Important  factor.  Prepare  ground 
thoroughly  before  planting,  plant  medium¬ 
sized  trees  cut  back  to  height  of  knee,  and 
remove  all  side  branches.  Do  not  set  too 
close ;  18x20  is  to  be  preferred  to  closer. 
Grow  cultivated  crops  the  first  and  second 
years.  The  knife  is  the  best  remedy  for 


dew.  Downing  good  for  home  use.  What 
is  the  best  soil  for  Cuthbert  raspberries? 
Sandy  or  gravelly  loam.  It  is  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  wet.  lias  mulching  peach  trees 
proven  satisfactory?  Mr.  Wertz  never  knew 
of  a  successful  mulched  orchard.  What  is  a 
cheap  and  effective  protection  from  rabbits? 
All  the  old  remedies  were  recommended. 
Leaving  clippings  on  ground,  tarred  paper, 
blood,  lath,  wire  ^netting,  etc.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  is  greatest  during  deep  snows,  when  the 
rabbits  can  reach  the  lower  branches.  One 
grower  in  this  vicinity  lost  700  trees  in  one 
season. 

Prof.  Iledriek  then  gave  “Renovation  of 
Old  Orchards.”  In  a  few  introductory  re¬ 
marks  he  said  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant 
was  credited  with  planting  the  first  orchard 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Trees  now  lack  old- 
time  vigor  and  need  better  care.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion  that  climatic  conditions  have 
greatly  changed  has  very  little  foundation, 
but  there  have  always  been  cycles  of  favor¬ 
able  and  unfavorable  weather.  Climatic 
changes  need  not  Ik1  considered  in  the  future 
of  hardy  long-lived  plants.  Soil  exhaustion 
is  one  great  cause  of  many  orchard  failures. 
Grass  is  another.  Lack  of  tillage  is  the 
greatest  cause,  still  there  is  danger  im  cul¬ 
tivating  too  much.  The  increase  in  insects 
and  fungi  and  the  means  of  controlling  same 
are  Important  factors  in  the  successful 
orchards  of  the  future,  and  take  a  prominent 
place  in  orchard  renovation  to-day.  The 
orchardist  can  look  continually  for  new  ene¬ 
mies.  'the  present  nursery  practices  in 
propagation  are  responsible  for  many  un¬ 
profitable  orchards,  and  there  is  the  same 
opportunity  in  plant  breeding  as  there  is  in 
breeding  live  stock.  Another  cause  of  fail¬ 
ure  is  non-adaptation,  and  new  creations  are 
the  downfall  of  many  orchards.  Uncongenial 
stocks  influence  the  value  of  an  orchard, 
and  improper  pruning  has  ruined  many 
orchards.  In  regard  to  pruning,  however, 
scarcely  any  two  men  fully  agree  on  prun¬ 
ing  principles.  Lack  of  drainage  causes 
much  loss,  and  over-production  weakens  the 
trees.  As  conditions  are  always  different, 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  apply  general 
principles  with  good  common  sense.  Prune 
strong-growing  trees  lightly,  and  the  slower, 
weaker-growing  varieties  more  heavily.  Study 
the  meeds  of  plant  food,  and  don’t  buy  cake 
when  you  already  have  bread  in  the  soil. 
Renovate,  spray,  plow  and  cultivate;  sow 
a  yearly  cover  crop  about  August  1,  rotat¬ 
ing  clover  with  some  non-leguminous  crop. 
Continue  this  treatment  several  years,  and 
give  a  little  time  for  results.  It  does  not 
pay  to  renovate  stone  fruit  orchards.  New 
trees  must  replace  old.  Take  pleasure  in 
the  work  if  you  would  make  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  of  it.  No  greater  loss  cam  befall  the  old 
homestead  than  to  lose  its  orchard.  A  coun¬ 
try  without  orchards  is  desolate  indeed. 

k.  c.  c. 


borers,  which  should  be  Induced  to  work 
high  as  they  are  then  easier  to  get  at  and 
do  less  damage.  Cultivation  is  very  import¬ 
ant,  but  it  Is  a  question  how  long  to  cultivate 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  crop  and  still 
have  the  wood  properly  ripen  to  go  safely 
through  the  Winter.  Potash  is  the  most 
essential  fertilizing  element,  with  phosphoric 
acid  next — the  yellows  and  little  peach  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  scale.  Thinning 
is  very  important  and  should  be  done  before 
pits  form.  Peach  growers  should  thin  their 
(neighbors’  trees  instead  of  their  own,  or  not 
enough  will  15e  removed  Varieties  depend 
on  location  and  market,  and  must  be  learned 
by  experience.  For  crown  'gall  cut  off  and 
burn  while  looking  for  borers.  Dipping  trees 
in  lime-sulphur  wash  Is  preferable  to  fumiga¬ 
tion.  Marketing  is  a  bigger  proposition  than 
growing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fertilize  trees 
the  first  three  years  but  after  that  use  equal 
parts  of  bone  and  muriate  of  potash. 

Prof.  Hedrick  was  then  called  on  for  the 
results  of  Michigan  experiments.  He  said 
they  fixed  on  five  to  eight  pounds  muriate 
of  potash  with  seven  to  ten  pounds  acid 
phosphate  applied  in  Spring.  Use  a  cover 
crop,  sowing  from  15th  to  30th  of  July 
and  using  oats  or  barley.  Clover  is  not 
desirable  in  peach  orchards  generally.  Heavy 
pruning  while  young  is  dangerous.  Almost 
any  soil  is  suitable  if  warm  and  well 
drained. 

Horace  Roberts,  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  was  I  lien  called 
on.  He  said  the  scale  drove  the  New  Jersey 
growers  out  of  business,  but  they  are  back 
and  back  to  stay.  He  has  20  acres  now 
where  he  had  one  before  the  advent  of  the 
scale.  They  control  with  the  lime-sulphur 
wash,  and  have  better  results  by  leaving  out 
the  salt.  He  said :  “We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  one  of  your  members  for  helping 
us  to  get  started  in  fighting  the  scale.  MY. 
Van  Alstyne  is  worth  his  weight  in  silver  to 
the  fruit  growers  of  New  Jersey."  He  lias 
much  confidence  in  commission  men,  and  said 
if  stuff  is  put  up  straight  they  will  get  good 
prices  for  you.  It  will  pay  to  make  friends 
with  them.  Ellierta  is  their  favorite  peach 
and  they  crop  ground  until  they  get  paying 
crops  of  peaches ;  growing  sweet  potntoes 
and  melons. 

The  question  box  was  then  taken  up,  and 
the  lime-sulphur  wash  the  first  question  con¬ 
sidered.  Can  lime-sulphur  be  boiled  too  long? 
There  is  no  gain  in  boiling  over  45  minutes, 
and  30  minutes  is  sufficient  if  well  lwiled. 
Prof.  Felt  said  there  were  chemical  changes 
taking  place  as  boiling  progressed,  but  this 
did  not  influence  its  effectiveness.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  evaporate  some  of  the  sulphur  by 
over-boiling,  and  as  the  wash  is  reduced  in 
volume  by  continued  boiling  there  is  a  loss 
In  this  direction.  Mr.  Morrell  bolls  to  a 
very  dark  brick  color  bordering  on  green, 
and  thinks  color  a  better  indication  than 
time  for  getting  the  best  mixture.  “Is  it 
advisable  to  heat  up  after  cold?"  No.  Better 
throw  away  and  make  new.  “Which  is  the 
bettey  flour. or  flowers  of  sulphur?”  Flowers: 
as  it  is  in  better  mechanical  condition,  and 
will  make  a  quicker  combination  with  the 
lime,  but  If  properly  boiled  the  flour  makes 
equally  as  effective  a  mixture.  Sublimated 
sulphur  Is  the  same  as  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Can  scale  be  kept  In  check  on  currants? 
The  opinions  were,  that  it  could,  and. some 
thought  more  easily  than  on  trees.  Is  King 
apple  more  immune  than  others  from  scale? 
It  is  one  of  the  most  resistant  varieties. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  a  cone-shaped 
strainer  was  best  for  lime-sulphur.  What 
kind  of  gooseberries  are  best  for  this  section? 
Houghton  was  best  in  every  way  for  Now 
Jersey  and  the  speaker  thought  that  it  would 
prove  the  same  here.  Use  Rordeaux  for  mll- 


iien  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


fSeed  Offer  of  1907 

SHELL'S 

Market  Basket 
Collection 

For  the  purpose  of  Introducing  our 
famous  Northern  grown  seeds  to 
thousands  of  new  customers,  we  will 
Bend  our  Market  flasket  Collec¬ 
tion  containing  the  following  vege¬ 
table  specialties: 

1  Pkt  Sweet  Corn,  Premo,  -  -  .04 

X  Pkt  Cabbage,  Isbell’s  Lightning 

Express,  -  -  .10 

1  Pkt  Lettuco,  Isbell’s  Veriflrst,  .08 
I  Pkt  Radish,  Crimson  Giant,  -  .08 

1  Pkt  Tomato,  June  Pink,  -  -  .10 

1  PktCucumber,  10  Varieties  Mixed,  .01 
1  Pkt  Beet,  Detroit  Dark  Red,  -  .04 

'1  Pkt  Muskmelon,  Emerald  Gem,  _ .04 

8  packets  catalog  price,  ...  .52 
and  the  following  collection  of  old,  fashioned 
flower  seeds: 

1  pkt  Bachelor’s  Button,  •  »  -  •  .04 

1  pkt  Marigold,  ......  .04 

1  pkt  Asters  (Comet),  .....  .08 

1  pkt  Pinks,  (Double  Mixed),  ...  .04 

1  pkt  Zinnas.  “  “  ••  -  •  *  .04 

5  packets  catalog  price,  .... 

7fJr  Worth  Tested  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  for  ONLY 

13  varieties  tested  flower  and  garden  seeds, 
catalog  price  76  cents,  sent  to  any  address, 
post-paid,  for  only  20c. ,  (stamps  or  silver), 
also  our  new  1907  catnlog.  The  above  are  full 
size  packets  and  all  the  best  on  the  market. 
8.  M,  ISBELL  &  CO.,  131  Pearl  St.,  Jaokson,  Mich. 


Ferry 

B^^are  not  an  cxneri- 
■Tmcut,  but  wi  th  proper  culti^H 
lr  vation,  they  assure  success’ 
’  from  the  start.  Users  have  no 
doubts  at  plantiug  nor  disap- 
pointments  at  harvest.  Get 


for  biggest,  surest,  best  cropg- 
at  all  dealers.  Famous  for  over 
50 years.  1007  .Seed  Annual 
x  free  on  request.  A 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO.,^S 
Detroit, 


If  yon  have  never  planted  them, 
try  them  this  year.  They  never 
disappoint  — they  grow  — they 
yield.  Always  sold  under  three 
guarantees,  insuring  freshness, 
purity  and  reliability.  For  this 
reason,  thousands  of  farmers, 
gardeners  and  planters,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
plant  Gregory’s  Seeds  exclu¬ 
sively.  Our  new 
Catalog  contains 
many  suggestions  Arxy^. 
and  directions— the  »  £r.£y 
fruit  of  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the 
seed  business. 
i.i.  II.  Gregory  It  Nonl 
Harblehcad, 


Vaughan’s  New 
Canteloupe — HOODOO • 

The  HOODOO  is  the  ideal  basket  and  crate  melon.  The  fruits  average 
1  lbs.,  are  thickly  netted,  as  hard  as  a  bullet,  extra  strong  at  the  blossom 
end,  of  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  flesh  is  very  thick,  of  fine,  firm 
texture,  not  stringy,  rich  orange  in  color,  and  of  the  sweetest  flavor.  The 
seed  cavity  is  very  small;  it  is  a  scant  seed  producer — 30  melons  yielded 
hut  one  pound  of  seed.  The  well  netted  rind  is  very  tough  and  rubber¬ 
like.  The  vines  are  vigorous,  healthy,  and  the  most  blight-resisting  of 
any  we  have  seen.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  says: 

“  We  have  grown  HOODOO  four  seasons,  both  in  field  and  under  glass.  Far  from  bringing 
11s  bad  luck,  it  lias  given  us  our  best  melons  every  year,  holding  off  blight  ten  days  longer  than 
Emerald  Gem,  Paul  Rose  (Petoskey)  or  Rocky  Ford  Netted  Gem.  It  would  seem  Mr.  Rose  lias 
achieved  complete  success,  and  wo  feel  certain  this  new  variety  will  not  HOODOO  its  growers.” 

(The  Vaughan  Company  were  the  original  Introducers  of  many  noted  melons— Osage, 
Petoskey  (Paul  Rose)  and  Osage-Gem.  Editor  Rural  New-Yorker.] 

Asparagus— Bonva  I  let's  Giant 

The  Asparagus  to  plant  for  both  home  and  market  garden.  This  Aspar¬ 
agus  is  the  quickest  yielding  (a  year  ahead  from  seed  of  other  sorts), 
heaviest  producing,  finest  quality,  and  most  disease-resisting  of  any  variety 
now  sold  in  America.  Its  favorable  points  are  rust  resistance,  earliness, 
high  productive  power  and  lasting  quality,  for  since  the  crown  does  not 
divide,  it  yields  large  shoots  for  a  longer  time  than  any  of  the  older  kinds. 

We  arranged  three  years  ago  for  the  growing  of  a  large  quantity  of 
plants  from  seed,  so  that  this  season  we  hope  to  have  a  sufficient  number 
to  meet  the  demand. 


The  1907  Catalogue  of  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 

will  be  mailed  free  with  every  order  for  HOODOO  seed.  Our  30th  annual  edition  more  complete 
than  ever.  A  Mirror  of  Horticulture.  Four  Complete  Departments  in  Gardening.  The  Best 
Flower  Seeds  in  America.  160  pages.  Price  for  HOODOO  Melon  Seed,  one  packet,  20c.;  three 
packets  for  50c.,  prepaid,  with  catalogue.  For  market  gardeners,  *i  lb.  sealed  packet  prepaid  for 
$5.00.  While  the  supply  is  limited,  wo  hope  to  see  a  few  seeds  sown  in  every  good  garden  for  1907. 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 


A  BSOLUTELY  the  best 
^  there  are — unequalled 
for  purity  and  germination 
and  no  more  expensive 
than  others. 

If  you  have  not  already 
received  our  Catalogue 
send  for  it  now.  It  costs 
you  nothing. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  Street, 

Through  to  38  Park  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 

Established  1802. 


The  Most  Feed  Per  Acre 

ofthe  beet  and  most  nutrition.  bind 

can  be  secured  by  growing  our  improved 

Eureka  Ensilage  Corn. 

It  is  the  result  of  fifteen  years  rigid  and 
careful  selection  from  the  best  variety  of 
true  Southern  Corn.  We  have  thus  pro¬ 
duced  u  corn  which  grown  to  the 

?:rentest  height,  produces  most 
blluge  and  largest  number  of 
earn.  Early  enough  to  bring  the  cars 
into  milk  by  cutting  time— just  when 
it  is  best  for  ensilage.  Customers  have 
grown  64  tons  of  “Eureka”  per 
acre.  It’s  a  money  maker  for  every  man 
who  plants  it. 

Remember — we  control  the  entire 
Stock  of  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn,  and  that 
the  genuine  seed  can  only  be  procured 
from  us.  Send  for  our  large,  new  catalog 
ofEarm  Machinery  Implements,  Tools, 
etc.  We  mai  1  a  copy  free  on  request. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Oats 


.  Largest  Growers  of  Oats, 
Farm  and  Vegetable  Seeds 
in  America. 

FREE 

Our  mammoth  148-page  Plant 
and  Tool  Catalogue  is  mailed 
free  to  all  intending  buyers,  or 
send  6c.  In  stamps  and  receive 
free  samples  of  new  Two  Foot 
Long  Oats  and  other  cereals 
audliigSeedCatalogueEree. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


CHEAP 


be!ver  grown 

A  wonderful  big  catalog  CDEC 
'Full  of  engravings  of  every  * 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grower 
in  America.  No  old  seed.  All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 
Big’  Lot  Extra  Packages  Free  with  Every  Order. 
Send  yours  and  your  neighbor’s  address. 

R.  H.  SHU M WAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


ALFALFA 


—Best  seed  for  tale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  “23”  on  growing. 

J.  E.  Wing  &  Bros.,  Bo*  23,  *’«£'&.*• 


FIELDS  SEED  CORN 


graded,  tested,  proven— then 
guaranteed.  No  better  at 
any  price.  Test  it  in  your 
sprouting  box.  If  you  don’t 
like  it  -fire  it  back.  You’ll 
get  your  money  back  double 
quick.  “Guaranteed-purc” 
Clover  seed.  Garden  seeds 
that  will  really  grow.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  free. 

HENRY  FIELD.  SEEDSMAN. 
ROY  26,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA. 


m&m 


SEEDS  SEEDS  SEEDS 

THKILMANN'S  carry  a  full  line  of  ONION  SEED  for  Sets  and  Large  Onions.  Wo  can  ploase  you 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue.  THIEL, MANN  SEED  (JO.,  Erie,  l’a. 


SEED  REASON.  LET  US  SHOW  YOUr 

We  KNOW  we  could  sell  you  all  your  seeds  if  we  could  meet  you  face  to  face.  We  could  show 
you  the  enormous  difference  between  our  expenses  and  that  of  the  city  seedsman,  and  how  YOU 
get  the  benefit  of  that  saving;  how  we  make  our  own  low  prices  as  we  belong  to  no  combination  or 
association  for  keeping  prices  up.  We  repeat,  if  we  could  meet  you  here  we  could  show  you  why 
we  save  you  about  one-half  of  your  seed  money,  and  you  would  know  that  our  present  big  business 
must  be  the  result  of  Honest  Seeds  at  Honest  Prices.  However,  wo  can’t  meet  you  all  here,  so  we 
want  you  to  have  our  catalog,  which  talks  to  you  face  to  face  and  tells  you  a  lot  of  plain  truths  about 
GOOD  seeds  at  RIGHT  Prices  and  how  to  obtain  all  seeds  at  3c  a  packet.  It  is  free  to  everybody. 
To  show  you  our  Honest  Seeds  in  Honest  packets,  we  will  send 
*.B.  Turnip  licet  K.  J.  Wakefield  )  £  f%  WORTH  OF  WARRANTED!  f*  (U.C.Panmlp  Prize  Head  Lettuce 
Rocky  Ford  Munkmelon  VQIilJ  VEGET  ABLE  SEEDS,  |hA(  Long  Orange  Carrot 

erooknockSquaHhBoayOcmK’dluh  )  W  WV  10  I»KG8.  FOR . ■  W  W  |  stoneTomato  Sweet Oerman Turnip 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  BOX  34,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK. 
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FARM  TELEPHONES 


)m vo  had  as  much  to  do  with  mak¬ 
ing  the  farmers  prosperous  as  any 
improved  Implement  of  the  nge. 

If  you  are  interested  In  making 
and  saving  time  and  worry,  write 
Booklet 4 ‘Over  the  Wire.” 

THE  WILLIAMS  TELEPHONE  & 
SUPPLY  CO* 

78  Central  Are..  Cleveland,  O. 


money  M 
um  for  ■ 


$4.00 
Pays 

Freight 
800  Mile** 


1907  Vehicle  Bargains 

“0  Direct  from  factory  —  lowest 
prices  in  America.  Buy  from 
local  dealers  and  you  would  pay 
$50  to  $60  for  this  Buggy.  Abeo- 
i  lutcly  guaranteed.  Money  re- 
‘  funded  with  nil  freight 
changes  If  not  «ntl«foctory. 
Nearly  200  styles  and  kinds.  Now 
408-page  CATALOGUK  No.  C-88,  Free.  Savos  big  money 
on  Vehicles,  Harness,  Implements  and  household  needs.  Write 

today.  Address  KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
703  Lawrenco  Sq.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


FENCE 


The  life  of  a  fence  is  no 
v,  longer  than  the  life  of  tlio 
smallest  wires  in  it.  Rust 
soon  oats  through  small  wire. 
There  aro  no  small  wires  in 
"EMPIRE.”  Every  wire  is 
of  uniform  size.  The  Knot, 
stays,  laterals  aro 

ALL  No.  9  HARD  STEEL 
WIRE,  heavily  galvanized.  Every  rod  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  Shipped  all  woven  ready  to  set  up,  freight 
prepaid.  In  “EMPIRE”  you  get  more  weight, 
greater  strength,  longer  service,  at  proportionally 
less  cost  than  any  other  fence.  Write  today  for 
prices,  also  ask  about  the  "Bond  Splice,”  the  best 
devico  made  for  joining  two  wires.  Wo  sell  only 
direct  and  do  not  sell  through  agents  or  dealers. 
Address,  BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Farm  and  A\  /Ts 
Ornamental ;  ,,,n 

Handsome,  easy  to  build,  always 
stands  erect.  Ask  for  Fence  Book  D. 

ANCHOR  FENCE  &  MFC.  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


nchor  Fence 

Combines  strength  and 
beauty  witli  long  life. 
Largo  hard  stool  wires. 
Hoavily  galvanized. 


Wire  F ence  90r 

4 R-in.  stock  fpnr^  ner  rod  only  * 


48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only 1 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  offences ,  tools  and  supplies  FREE, 
Huy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  07,  LccBburg,  0> 


C 


THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  112  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences.  Gates,  Arches 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
Border,  etc.,  will  in¬ 
terest  yon.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co,,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  TOWNSEND 

WIRE  STRETCHER 

1b  the  most  easily  attached  or  detached 
of  any  implement  made.  Stretches  to 
last  post  hh  well  hh  to  any.  Steel  grips 
that  never  slip.  Can  begot  at  any  Hard¬ 
ware  Htoro.  Write  for  circulars.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

K.  It.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


YTrX- 


FENCE  Made?—** 

Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  Wo 
liave  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  bIiows  37 
styles  anil  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  I  t’e  f  ree.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

BOX  263  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA, 


IWAN  POST  HOLE &l 
in  AH  WELL  AUGER, 

for  fence  and  telephone  post  holes, 
wells,  etc.  Used  by  u.  S.  Government. 
Three  times  the  work  accomplished  I 
with  an  I  wan  Auger  than  with  any  other 
auger  or  digger.  Makes  hole  smoothly,  ( 
-  quickly,  empties  easily  and  is  very  1 
i  durable.  Sizes  3  to  14  inch.  Inquire  of 
hardware  or  implement  dealer.  Send  i 
for  our  book  Easy  Digging.  It’s  free ' 

..  IWAN  BROS., 

FHdw.Mfrs.,Dept.  4  Streator,  Ill,1 


ROSSMAN  LAWN  FENCE 


(STEEL  AND  IRON) 

combines  the  strength  of  a  stone  wall 
with  the  beauty  of  a  hedge.  More  durable 
than  wrought  iron  and  erected  at  med¬ 
ium  cost.  Ask  for  Catalog  I.  Write  today. 

SLEUTH,  BROOK  Sc  SEAMAN  CO^* 
*253  Broadway  New  York  City 


i_l 


The  most  satlg- 
f  actory  and  econom-  L 
leal  fence  to  buy  is  the  I 

^  FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

Owing  to  Its  weight  and  wearing 
^  qualities  it  will  last  three  limes  as  l 
i_-  long  as  woven  fabric.  No  soft  wire  I 
Knscd.  Don’t  buy  a  fence  until  you  get  our 
,,  free  catalogue.  We  pay  freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

H.  H.  I)r»k.  k  Co.,  29  Broadway, New  York. 


FARMER,  STOCKMAN,  POULTRYMAN  AMD  CITY  RESIDENT 

MADE  IN  WOOD  OR  GALVANIZED  8TEKL. 

The  Weston  Gate  slides  and  swings,  doe*  not  bind,  sag  nor 
drag,  works  easily  hh  a  door,  does  away  with  extra  walk  gate« ; 
endorsed  by  hundreda  of  Farmers.  You  can  buy  our  attach¬ 
ments,  make  your  own  gates  and  save  money.  We  pay  freight 
and  sell  on  trial,  Catalog  and  prices  free. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  32,  NORTH  DOVER,  OHIO. 


STATE  EXPERIMENTERS'  LEAGUE. 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Ithaca. 

Pakt  I. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experimenters’ 
League  was  held  at  the  college  buildings  at 
Ithaca  on  Washington’s  Birthday  and  the  day 
previous.  The  first  session  was  given  up 
largely  to  a  discussion  of  potato  growing, 
especially  that  part  of  the  process  relating 
to  spraying.  Before  that  subject  was  taken 
up,  however.  Dean  Bailey  gave  an  address 
of  welcome.  Prof.  Bailey  spoke  of  the  new 
Agricultural  building  which  is  now  nearing 
completion,  and  which  is  being  occupied. 
The  College  of  Agriculture  is  now  an  entity 
by  Itself,  although  a  department  of  the 
University.  The  various  other  agricultural 
and  kindred  societies  of  the  State  represent 
the  old-time  ideas,  and  they  are  doing  good 
work.  The  Experimenters’  League  stands 
for  the  college  men,  and  Its  scope  is  broad¬ 
ening,  until  it  has  already  almost  outgrown 
Its  name.  It  may  be  necessary  In  time  to 
hold  the  meetings  in  sections  instead  of  one 
series  of  sessions. 

Respecting  potatoes,  F.  C.  Stewart,  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  started  Ihe 
question  by  going  over  his  work  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  In  connection  with  farmers  about 
the  State.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  as¬ 
certain  and  to  demonstrate  whether  spraying 
Is  successful  during  a  series  of  years  when 
measured  from  a  money-making  standpoint. 
The  method  of  spraying  has  been  known  for 
20  years,  but  its  adoption  is  nowhere  gen¬ 
eral,  although  there  are  a  few  localities 
where  it  may  be  said  to  he  almost  general. 
There  is  not  blight  every  year,  and  many 
farmers  have  held  the  opinion  that  there  is 
more  profit  in  omitting  to  spray  and  take 
the  consequences  in  those  years  when  blight 
docs  attack  the  vines. 

Prof.  Stewart  believes  that  spraying  for 
late  blight  is  not  the  only  thing  to  consider. 
The  early  blight,  the  flea-beetle,  and  the 
Potato  beetles  are  all  Injurious  to  the  crop 
of  potatoes,  and  may  a1 1  be  destroyed  by  one 
operation,  so  far  as  concerns  the  brief  space  of 
time  during  which  the  application  is  effec¬ 
tive.  The  experiments  have  been  conducted 
for  a  space  of  live  years,  and  are  to  be 
continued  five  years  longer.  It  is  believed 
that  10  years  will  demonstrate  whether  It 
does  pay  to  spray  every  year,  or  for  a  series 
of  years.  Blight  varies  with  different  years, 
and  with  different  soils.  Expense  of  spray¬ 
ing  does  not  differ  greatly.  Potatoes  on 
clay  soils  aro  more  likely  to  lx*  affected  by 
blight.  For  Geneva,  the  average  for  four 
years  has  been  found  to  result  as  follows : 
Without  spraying  the  yield  has  been  15.2 
bushels;  with  three  sprayings,  244  bushels; 
with  live  sprayings,  280  bushels.  In  addi¬ 
tion  t.o  the  experiments  at  Geneva  there  Is 
a  series  of  farmers’  business  experiments. 
In  these,  fields  are  selected  whore  five  acres 
or  more  are  planted  and  the  spraying  Is 
done  by  horse  power.  From  six  to  15  of 
these  have  been  conducted  each  year,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Station  Is  always  on 
hand  to  weigh  the  potatoes  as  they  are  dug. 
The  average  of  this  series  for  five  years 
shows  a  gain  over  the  entire  cost  of  $20.50 
per  acre.  The  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  still  further,  and  what  is  known  as 
volunteer  work  has  been  done.  This  Is  on 
smaller  areas  and  is  well  distributed  about 
the  State.  The  result  of  141  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  shows  a  gain  of  58  bushels  per 
acre.  Prof.  Stewart  asserts  that  the  exact 
mixture  for  spraying  is  less  important  than 
that  the  work  bo  thoroughly  done.  All  the 
foliage  must  be  covered.  On  lots  of  one 
acre  or  less  a  knapsack,  hand,  or  compressed 
air  sprayer  is  good.  From  one  acre  to  10 
acres  a  barrel  and  pump  costing  about  $15 
works  well,  spraying  four  rows  at  a  time, 
one  man  doing  the  work.  On  larger  areas 
a  horse  power  should  ho  used. 

Several  farmers  then  gave  their  experience 
in  potato  growing.  C.  T.  Osborn,  Suffolk 
County,  ,T.  A.  Miller,  Livingston  County, 
G.  A.  Poole,  Genesee  County,  and  T.  E.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Monroe  County,  gave  Interesting  data. 
Mr.  Martin  made  the  greatest  record.  lie 
has  been  longer  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  undoubtedly  has  superior  conditions. 
Ills  average  of  417  bushels  per  acre  on  18 
acres  is  phenomenal.  He  aims  at  something 

better  than  this,  however.  Seventeen  years 
ago  his  farm  produced  02  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  per  acre.  Last  year  the  crop  was  planted 
with  the  use  of  1.000  pounds  of  fertilizer, 
containing  21/.  per  cent  nitrogen.  914  por 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  15  per  cent  potash. 
The  ground  was  thoroughly  tilled,  and  some 
of  it  received  12  cultivations  after  planting. 
The  land  is  thoroughly  tile-drained,  and  was 
thoroughly  worked  to  a  depth  of  six  to  10 
inches  before  planting.  A  clover  sod  was 
turned  under  when  the  land  was  plowed  for 
potatoes.  Thorough  spraying  had  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  crop. 

The  three  other  men  who  reported  are 
recent  students  at  the  agricultural  short 
courses.  They  are  enthusiastic  believers  In 
the  college  and  its  teachings,  and  have  nut 
those  teachings  into  actual  practice.  Mr. 
Osborn,  for  example,  who  took  the  Ammer- 
man  first  prize  for  experimental  work,  se¬ 
cured  a  yield  of  1,107  bushels  from  four 
acres.  He  also  cultivated  intensively, 
sprayed  nine  times,  and  secured  a  return 
of  $1(50.02  per  acre,  selling  at  55  to  (50  cents 
per  bushel.  His  total  expenses,  Including 
rent  of  land,  his  own  lalx>r.  etc.,  amounted 
to  practically  86  cents  per  acre.  The  fertil¬ 
izer  used  cost  from  $24  to  $20  per  acre, 
according  ns  he  1  Knight  ready-mixed  material 
or  mixed  his  own.  H.  H.  L. 


Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog 

Don’t  Build  or  Repair  Until  You  Get  IL  High  Quality  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
6000  Bargains— At  HALF  Your  Local  Dealer’s  Prices 


Wo  will  8AVE  yon  HALF 
i  n  DOLLARS  of  what  your 
Local  Dealer  would  charge 
you  for  Millwork  and  Flint- 
Coated  Rubher  Fire-Proof 
Roofing,  freight  included. 
Wo  guarantee  this.  Wo  also 
guarantee  that  every  articlo 
wo  sell  to  you  direct  Is  up  to 
the  Standard  of  .High  Quality 
;  Required  by  the  0  HI  rial  Grado 
adopted  by  tho  Sash,  Door  & 
Blind  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Northwest.  Ro- 
.niomber  that  much  other 
millwork  is  not.  Ours  aro 
bright*  new,  clean  goods, 
direct  to  you  from  tho  mill. 

Your  Money  Back 

If  Any  Goods  Not 
Exactly  As  Represented 

You  seo  hero  a  few  illustra¬ 
tions  and  prices  taken  from 
our  catalog.  These  aro  but 
l| Spec! m on  Values.  Ask  your- 
jjjself  if  it  isn’t  wortli  while  to 
soo  that  catalog.  It  i  llustrates 
tho  ontiro  products  of  tho 
Biggest  Mill  in  America — tho 
nly  Manufacturers  of  Mill- 
work  who  Sell  Direct  to  Homo 
Owners,  and  to  Any  Man  who 
is  repairing  or  building,  to 
Carponters  and  to  Contihct- 
or  Builders. 


Sample  Bargains 


Base,  per 
lineal  foot. 
Yellow  Pine, 
$2.77. 


_  to  8  ft. 

12c  for  10  and 
12- foot  Step 
Ladders. 


Flint-Coated 
Rubber  Firo- 
Proof  RooAng. 
Perl 08 «q  ft., 
1  ply.  $1.41 
per  roll;  2  ply, 
$1.90  per  roll; 
3  ply.  $2.29  per 
roll,  including 
nails,  caps, 
cement  and 
oxtra  laps  froe. 


Building 

Paper. 

GOO  sq.  ft.  33c 


Porch  Kail, 
per  foot  3o 


GORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO. 


Our  Millwork  is  tho  best  made 
because — wo  have  tho  most 
skilled  workmen — wo  opernto 
tho  largest  mill  in  the  world 
163,000  feet  of  floor  spneo 
(four  acres) — wo  own  our  own 
timber  lands,  saw  mills  and 
lumber  yards  (Wo  do  not 
toll  route h  lumber).  Wo 
carry  a  largo  stock  and  can 
thoroforo  ship  promptly.  Our 
matorialis  iirst  air-dried  and 
then,  as  an  oxtra  precaution, 
it  is  put  through  a  scientific 
drying  process.  Joints  aro 
made  with  heavy  hardwood 
dowel  pins,  glued  with  im¬ 
ported  glue,  pressed  together 
by  heavy  steam  power  press. 
Absolutely  no  “come-apart” 
to  our  Millwork. 

YOU  SAVE  HALF 
Ordering  $1  worth 
or  $10,000  worth 

Every  piece  of  Millwork  wo 
make  is  just  as  carefully  fin¬ 
ished  as  labor  and  expense 
can  make  it.  Just  writo  a 
postal  for  that  Free  Catalog 
so  you  can  see  all  of  the  6000 
Bargains  wo  ofTor,  and  wive 

f  oursulf  ninny  a  dollar 
n  repair  work,  or  In 
b  u  1 1  <1 1  ii|g  the  fluent  home. 
Address 

D 07  CASE  STREET 
DAVENPORT,  lOWAi 


- 


eOc 


PERFECT PREPARED  FfOOF/NS 


Remember  the  name  “RUBEROID 


It  is  the  pioneer  weather  proof,  elastic  and  fire-resisting  roofing, 
Ruberoid  Roofs  laid  sixteen  years  ago  are  still  in  good  conditions,, 
A  smooth,  neat  appearing  roofing  that  does  not  crack,  melt  or  rof_ 
Contains  no  paper  or  tar. 

Requires  no  painting  when  applying  end  costs  little  or  nothing* 
to  keep  in  repair. 

Suitable  for  all  buildings  in  all  climates. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

General  offices:  ioo  william  street,  new  york 

■RANCHES ; 

CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  BT.  LOUIS  PHILADELPHIA  KANSAS  CITY 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


■  No-  6  Iron 

■  Age  Combined 
I  Double  and 
(Single  Wheel 
llioe,  lllll  and 

■  Drill 
■Seeder 


Labor-Saving  Garden  Tools 

Iron  Age  Implements  easily  pay  for  themselves  the  first  season,  not  only 
^  on  account  of  the  time  and  labor  they  save,  but  because  they  do 
better  work  and  give  you  larger  crops. 

The  No.  1  Iron  Age  is  a  double  and  single  wheel  hoe — 
the  only  wheel  hoe  that  can  be  used  either  between 
or  astride  the  rows. 

The  No.  6  Iron  Age  combines  a  hill  and  drill 
seeder  with  the  double  and  single  wheel  hoe,  and 
is  the  most  compact,  practical  and  useful  ofjtll 
garden  tools.  Opens  the  furrow,  sows  ■“ 
the  seed,  covers  and  rolls  the  ground  and  marks  the  next  row,  in  one  operation 
Write  for  the  new  1907  Iron  Age  Book  describing  the  full  line 
of  Iron  Age  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Seed 
Drills,  Sprayers,  Potato  Planters,  Diggers,  etc. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 


Box  ioa  , 


Grenloch,  N.  J. 


No.  x 
Iron  Age 
Double 
and  Single 
Wheel  lloe  I 


IRON  AGE  IMPLEMENTS 


WILL  DIG  YOUR 
POTATOES  O.  K. 


Send  for  Our 

Special 

March  Offer 


D.  Y.  HALLQCK  A  SONS,  Box  812,  York,  Pa. 


Every  wire— 


SAMPLE 


both  strand  and  stay— No.  J)  gauge. 

I  Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free 
I  for  inspection  and  test  A  moreisuhstantlal,  stock 
|ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts  We 
pay  freight  on  40  rod».  Write  for  book  showing  133  styles. 
[The  BKOWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Sonic  of  my  critics  told  me  that  I  was 
crazy  to  set  niy  building  upon  a  loose 
foundation,  with  a  chance  for  the  cold 
winds  to  circulate  under  it,  and  expect 
to  have  it  warm.  They  said  I  should 
have  set  it  upon  a  foundation  that  is 
windproof  and  rat-proof.  I  thought  1 
knew  what  1  was  about,  and  it  is  my  turn 
now.  I  have  supplied  a  large  tannery  for 
several  years  with  poultry  manure,  which 
they  use  in  the  process  of  tanning  hides. 
We  have  always  had  to  watch  our  chance 
in  Winter  and  clean  the  tables  when  we 
have  a  warm  spell.  A  long  cold  spell  has 
sometimes  caused  them  great  inconveni¬ 
ence,  the  manure  being  frozen  fast  to 
the  tables  so  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  remove  it.  I  got  a  hurry  order  yester¬ 
day  for  a  load  of  droppings,  with  zero 
weather  prevailing,  the  thermometer  reg¬ 
istering  from  zero  to  10  below  every 
morning  for  a  week.  We  filled  the  order 
from  the  new  house  without  trouble,  as 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  frost  in  the 
droppings,  which  had  been  accumulating 
on  the  floor  for  a  month.  (We  use  no 
tables  under  the  perches.)  1  first  placed 
the  perches  four  feet  above  the  floor  in 
order  to  secure  greater  warmth  for  the 
hens  at  night,  hut  soon  lowered  them  to 
about  2'/  feet.  I  found  four  feet  pretty 
high  for  the  hens  to  fiy  up  and  down, 
and  the  hens  keep  the  whole  room  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm  for  comfort,  floor  and  all. 

Hens  in  Conitnbment.-  1)o  you  Intend  t#> 
keep  your  hens  closely  confined  In  your  hen 
barn  nil  Winter?  Do  you  propose  to  con¬ 
fine  them  therein  through  t lie  remainder  of 
the  year?  If  not.  then  how  much  runway 
space  do  you  propose  to  give  them?  What 
Is  the  smallest  runway  they  should  have  for 
your  !>00  hens?  o.  r.  w. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

In  answer  to  the  above  will  say  that  it 
is  expected  the  hens  will  remain  inside 
from  November  1  until  Spring  opens 
(probably  about  April  1),  after  which  T 
plan  to  let  them  out  for  a  short  run 
occasionally  towards  evening.  Possibly 
they  may  get  out  every  afternoon  for  two 
or  three  hours  after  1  lie  eggs  are  mostly 
laid.  The  building  is  so  near  the  cow 
barn  and  other  buildings  that  if  allowed 
their  liberty  early  in  the  day  stolen  nests 
would  be  apt  to  result.  I  do  not  like  to 
find  a  lien’s  nest  in  my  buggy  when  I 
start  for  church  on  Sunday.  I  once 
carried  a  lien  to  singing  school  in  my 
younger  days,  perched  on  the  reach  of  my 
wagon.  The  fact  that  she  retained  her 
perch  on  the  reach  until  I  arrived  at  my 
destination,  proves  either  that  I  had  a 
slow  horse  or  else  good  company.  She 
was  discovered  upon  my  arrival  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  I  heard  the  last 
of  it.  Older  readers  will  remember  my 
telling  of  placing  300  four  and  five-year- 
old  liens  in  an  old  stable  in  the  Fall  of 
1905.  The  intention  was  to  sell  them  to 
butchers  as  soon  as  prices  rallied  after 
the  usual  Fall  rush  was  over.  One  hun¬ 
dred  were  thus  sold,  but  the  remainder 
commenced  to  lay  so  well  before  a  market 
was  secured  for  them  that  the  200  were 
kept  until  Fall.  These  were  kept  closely 
confined  in  the  stable,  an  old  building 
15x50  feet,  except  that  about  twice  a 
week  they  were  let  out  for  an  hour  or 
so  just  before  night.  They  laid  fully  as 
many  eggs  during  the  whole  Spring  and 
Summer  as  younger  hens  having  free 
range  all  the  time.  Bearing  this  experi¬ 
ence  in  mind,  I  shall  handle  the  new  flock 
in  about  the  same  way,  and  watch  devel¬ 
opments.  The  building  stands  in  a  small 
field  of  about  an  acre,  close  to  the  other 
farm  buildings,  and  T  may  conclude  to 
fence  the  field  with  poultry  netting  so  as 
to  confine  them  to  this  field.  The  point 
T  wish  to  settle  by  this  experiment  is 
this:  Can  a  large  flock  be  successfully 
kept,  confining  to  the  house  most  of  the 
time,  letting  them  out  for  an  occasional 
run  once  or  twice  a  week?  If  the  answer 
is  in  the  affirmative,  as  T  expect  it  to 
be,  the  proposition  of  producing  eggs  as 
a  business  takes  on  a  new  and  more  busi¬ 
nesslike  form.  Suppose  a  man  lias  three 
or  four  flocks  of  500  fco  1,000  each;  lie 
can  then  house  them  all  at  one  point,  or 
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under  one  roof,  if  you  please,  alternating 
in  giving  them  a  chance  to  have  the  range 
of  surrounding  land.  With  all  his  birds 
housed  conveniently  under  one  roof,  in 
large  flocks,  the  work  of  caring  for  them 
will  assume  a  businesslike  aspect  more  in 
accord  with  modern  methods  of  produc¬ 
ing  Winter  milk.  He  can  study  and 
provide  for  the  needs  of  his  birds  much 
better  than  in  a  multiplicity  of  small 
flocks,  where  lie  must  of  necessity  hurry 
from  flock  to  flock. 

It  is  evident  from  the  flood  of  corre¬ 
spondence  I  am  receiving  that  1  have 
struck  a  popular  chord  by  allowing  roup 
to  get  into  my  new  house.  I  find  that 
“there  are  others,”  and  their  name  is 
legion.  Some  of  them  have  advice  to 
offer,  and  more  are  asking  for  advice. 
For  myself  1  must  confess  that  I  don’t 
know  what  causes  it  nor  how  to  cure  it. 

One  correspondent  says  the  hens  eat 
the  grain  soaked  with  coal  oil  and  get 
well.  1  might  say  that  mine  cat  the  grain 
without  the  oil  and  get  well  (most  of 
them).  My  losses  have  been  less  than 
five  per  cent  as  yet,  and  none  has  died  for 
the  last  two  weeks,  although  there  are 
still  a  few  on  the  doubtful  list.  1  did  treat 
a  few  with  kerosene  swabbed  about  the 
head  and  eyes  with  a  feather,  hut  could 
not  see  any  marked  results  from  it.  1 
draw  a  few  conclusions  something  like 
this  from  observations  to  date.  I  hese 
are  liable  to  be  found  erroneous  as  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  increases.  I  believe 
roup  to  he  a  germ  disease  that  docs  not 
appear  in  a  flock  without  the  germs  being 
brought  there  in  some  way.  I  do  not  take 
much  stock  in  the  popular  belief  that 
cracks  and  drafts  cause  it.  Young  stock 
is  more  susceptible  to  it  than  older  birds. 
After  a  flock  has  had  it  in  epidemic  form 
and  recovered,  those  birds  are  not  apt  to 
have  a  second  attack.  Tt  is  impossible  to 
fatten  a  bird  while  it  is  going  through  a 
siege  of  roup,  and  equally  impossible  for 
a  hen  to  commence  laying  before  she  has 
put  on  a  good  coat  of  flesh,  so  we  need 
not  expect  many  eggs  until  some  time 
after  recovery  from  roup.  o.  w.  mapes. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  gel:  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guaranlee,  page  IK. 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


GREATEST  LABOR  SAVERS 

Worlds  Largest  Makers 
sf  Potato  Machinery 

ci/teeps.  planters,  sppayeps. 

D/OOEPS.  50PEEP5. 

VCITC  FOB  FREE  BOOKLET 
“POTATO  CULTURE"  * 

ASMNWALL  MRS.  CO 

262  Sabin  Si.,  Jatkson  Mich. 


Let  this 


tell  you 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 


You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  how  to 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  .all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  t he  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Sena  for  it  now. 
Just  say  on  a  postal, “Send  xne  your  potato  book." 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 

Box  525,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deni.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

^  Honestly  now! 

You  never  heard 
anything  but 
praise  for 

Scott's 
Emulsion. 

You  just  forgot 
about  it.  Try  it 
A  now  for  a  cough 
Q  or  cold  or  to  build 
up  your  gen¬ 
eral  health. 

Every  drug¬ 
gist  has  it. 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 
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EXGELL 


'ann®N  ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 


444444444 


Stei^jng-*  Range 

lasts  a  lifetime. 

Cooks,  boils,  broils  uml  roasts  with  the 
least  fuel.  Free  Booklet. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 

5  Sterling'  PUce,  Rochcxter,  N.  Y. 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  arc  man 
ufacturers  anti  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  shortlength  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  mane  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Re  lined  Puddled  IronorSteel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifit  Isn 't  the  best 
you  ran  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  for 
It.  JImj  to  lay.  No  cxporletirc  nwded.  Tell 
ur  about  your  bill  filing  and  let  hr  quote  you 
factory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  (Joo<J  a  Catalog 
No.  HU  l  It  Is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ROOFING 


“Old  Stylo  Iron” 

SKND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

7“  “  !  ”  „  CHICAGO,  ILL*. 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.  niles,  ohio. 


Caldwell  Tanks,  Towers 
and  Wind  Mills 

solve  your  water  « apply  trouble*  perman¬ 
ently.  Outfit  enormously  ntroiiK  and  durable, 
luHtlng  a  lifetime  without  repair*  and  provid¬ 
ing  abundant  water  at  high  pre**ure  fur  all 
purpoNon.  Plenty  of  outfit*  giving  thl*  *«*r- 
vice  right  around  you.  Illu*triited catalogue 
for  the  iiMkliiK. 

W.  R*  CALDWELL  CO.,  LonUvlIle,  Ky. 

Tank"  to™™ 

Wind  Mill*,  Pump*,  (la*  KiijcineH. 


For  $6 

EACH. 


Lester  Corn  Drills 

Those  Machines  have  never  been  used  but  are 
slightly  shop  worn.  They  are  manufactured  by  The 
Gale  Mfg.  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  and  are  a  first-class 
Drill  with  Fertilizer  attachment.  They  are  a 
Genuine  Bargain. 

EDWARD  BIGG  .JR.,  Burlington.  N.  J. 


SICKLE  GRINDER 


HICH  GEARED 
FAST, EXACT 


High  C.rnrrd, 
Fast.  Exact. 

Alundum  wheel  grinds  ten  times  as  fast  as  grindstone. 

DOES  NOT  DRAW  TEMPER. 

Turns  easy  and  takes  little  pressure.  Simple  but  strong 
and  durable.  Write  for  booklet. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

220  E.  WALNUT  ST., _ LANCASTER,  PA. 


ONLY 


WE< 


I ITAVE  one  of  the  largest  factories 
in  the  country  and  sell  direct  to  the 
actual  user  at  less  than  wholesale  prices. 
We  will  ship  you  this  “Buckeye"  Runa¬ 
bout  on  30  days'  trial,  with  tlio  strongest 
guarantee  over  put  on  any  vehicle.  It  lias 
all  the  latest  improvements,  including — 
lialloy  body  loops,  genuine  open  head  springs,  1000  mllo  axles,  roller 
wear  Irons.  Bradley  shaft  couplers,  rubber  padded  stops,  double-braced 
HlmftH,  full  length  rubber  mat.  Interlocking  rear  circle  llftli-wheel, 
spring  cushion,  lino  puddod  dash,  and  best  quality  guaranteed  solid 
rubber  tires.  Flue  llulsli.  Perfect  111  detail*. 

BIO  BUOOY  BOOK  FREE— Before  buying  any  kind  of  vohtclo  or 
harness,  write  for  our  book  which  shows  250  •*  Buckeye  "  styles. 

Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.  112  Summer  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 


For  This  $65 
Rubber  -Tire 
Runabout 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safoty.  at  small  cost  may  ho  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  he  run  by  any  ignorant  hoy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  lie  determined,  engines  which  wore  sold 
.10  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4"  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

40  Drnrborn  SfM  ('hiengo. 

40  North  7th  HU,  lMillitrirlphli. 

Amergurji 


289  Franklin  St.,  Itoaton. 

9t4  Oriii  st.,  We«t,  Montreal,  P«  (j. 
22  PUt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  N.  W. 

Havana,  (*uha. 


“FOR  PROFIT,  BUY  A  U.  S.” 

Cartilage,  Mo.,  Oct.  30,  1906. 
From  Mar.  1st  until  Oct.  30,  1905,  I  milked  f> 

1  cows  and  sold  all  of  my  butter  at  20  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  sale  amounted  to  $126.90.  On 
Mar.  1st,  1906,  I  bought  a  U.  S.  Separator  No.  7, 
and  from  that  date  until  Oct.  30,  1906,  from  the 
same  cows  I  sold  $197.85  worth  of  butter.  I 
consider  that  my  separator  has  paid  its  first 
cost  already,  as  it  made  a  clear  gain  of 
$70.1)5  in  eight  months  with  only  five  cows. 
For  profit  buy  a  U.  S.  —  every  time. 

1.  N.  IIussey. 

Dairymen:  there’s  a  straight  tip  “from  Missou- 

Mo 


rL"  For  profit,  buy  a  U.  S.  Money  talks.  Does  that 
$70.95  say  anything  to  you  ?  You  want  the  best  sepa¬ 
rator,  sure.  .It ’s  cheapest  in  the  end.  And  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  you  should  n’t  have  it.  when  a  U .  S. 
Separator  will  pay  for  itself.  It  always  does.  Simply 
a  question  of  how  soon,  and  that  depends  mostly 
on  how  many  cows  you  nave. 

Let  us  send  you  right  away  our  new  large  free  cata¬ 
logue  telling  you  plainly  by  word  and  by  picture  every¬ 
thing  about  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  U.fj. 
l’lease  say,  “Send  New  Catalogue  No.  159  ”,  and 
write  TODAY,  postal  card  or  letter,  addressing 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses.  463  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 
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SHORT  STROKES. 

The  Measure  Grows  Smaller. 

I  have  l)0(>n  much  Impressed  with  the  great 
disparity  between  retail  prices  and  those  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  farmers.  For  Instance,  when 
spinach  was  quoted  at  50  cents  to  $1  per 
barrel,  the  retailers  were  charging  20  cents 
per  half  peck;  apples  wholesaling  at  $2 
to  $3,  retailing  30  to  50  cents  per  Half  peck. 
1  think  there  are  too  nfany  retailers  and  too 
few  producers.  Strawberries,  too,  while 
cheap  enough  and  big  enough,  were  very  poor 
in  quality,  almost  without  exception.  The 
tendency  seems  to  grow  for  size  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  quality.  Then  the  extra  overhaul¬ 
ing  and  topping  off  by  dealers  to  give  a  nice 
and  tempting  look  did  not  benefit  the  con¬ 
sumer.  New  schemes  of  the  former  to  get 
the  better  of  the  buyer  crop  out  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Originally  peach  baskets  were 
supposed  to  hold  about  half  a  bushel.  Now 
you  are  told  they  hold  about  14  or  15  quarts. 
When  you  measure  out  the  contents  you  find 
a  scant  11  or  12  quarts.  Some  of  the  larger 
retailers  contract  for  a  lot  of  baskets  In 
which  to  stdl  apples.  Nicely  topped  off,  they 
look  like  a  bargain  at  40  cents.  But  on 
looking  closer  you  wonder  how,  with  their 
large  inward  curves  and  amazingly  small 
bottoms,  they  can  stand  alone  on  end.  The 
top  is  as  large  as  ever,  and  when  you  get 
them  home  and  measure  by  standard  you 
find  nearer  a  peck  than  half  a  bushel.  Some¬ 
times  a  peddler,  ostensibly  a  farmer  selling 
ills  own  product,  calls  at  your  back  door 
with  two  or  throe  handsome  pippins  in  his 
hand,  a  basket  of  which  he  offers  at  a  seem¬ 
ingly  small  price.  Ills  team  may  be  a  block 
away,  and  to  save  trouble  you  take  them  at 
ids  price.  You  get  the  same  sllm-walsted. 
top-heavy  fraud  basket,  with  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  like  the  sample,  (lie  rest  Inferior.  'Hie 
next  time  he  comes  you  tell  him  “No thine 
doing.”  You  have  learned  your  lesson,  and 
paid  for  it.  The  half-pecks,  too,  never  over- 
measured,  quickly  give  out,  and  you  won¬ 
dered  why  it  required  such  a  lot  of  money 
(o  go  such  a  little  way. 

I  wns  pleased  with  the  article  on  butter 
coloring.  A  grower  of  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  myself,  I  have  never  yet  made  a 
pound  of  butter — always  a  buyer,  and  I  have 
always  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  "butter 
uncolored.  A  fanner  in  eastern  Connecticut 
once  told  me  that  he  carried  a  lot  of  uucol- 
ored  butter  to  Norwich  and  coidd  find  no 
market  for  It.  Nobody  wanted  uncolored 
butter.  He  carried  it  home,  worked  over 
with  coloring,  and  found  ready  purchasers. 
A  creamery  in  that  section  supplies  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  Jews  in  New  York  with  uncol¬ 
ored  butter  In  quite  large  quantities,  but 
no  small  lots  are  supplied  by  the  creamery. 
We  have  sometimes  bought  butter  In  five- 
pound  boxes  of  a  brilliant  old-gold  color,  so 
ldghlv  colored  that  the  aniline  flavor  was 
plainly  perceptible.  u.  u.  n. 

New  Jersey. _ 

The  St.  Lawrence  Apple. 

I  want  information  concerning  the  St. 
I.awrcnce  apple.  I  do  not  see  it  advertised, 
it  is  greatly  hi  demand,  far  exceeding  the 
supply.  It  is  a  very  large  dark  red  striped 
Fall  apple,  of  fairly  good  keeping  qualities 
and  excellent  flavor.  Season  September  and 
October,  lias  this  apple  another  name  In 
other  localities?  Where  did  it  originate?  Is 
It  a  local  variety?  E.  ft.  F. 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — Any  inquiry  regarding  this  fine 
old  apple  (whether  it  is  Canadian  or  not, 
anyhow  it  has  been  grown  longer  there 
than  anywhere  else,  and  is  more  popular 
in  southern  Quebec  as  a  dessert  veriety 
than  most  apples  of  its  season)  arouses  in 
my  mind  the  liveliest  recollections  of  my 
boyhood's  associations  with  the  St.  Can- 
rent  (St.  Lawrence)),  as  the  French 
Canadians  near  Montreal  were  wont  t<> 
call  it.  The  variety  is  of  the  Fameuse 
type,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned.  The 
tree  differs  materially.  It  is  a  larger 
grower,  with  strong  spreading  branches, 
not  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Fameuse  and 
not  as  productive;  but  on  the  gravelly 
soils  around  the  Yamaska  Mountains  and 
Mount  Royal  on  the  Island  of  Montreal 
it  does  well  and  is  always  appreciated. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  tinged  with  red 
streaks  like  the  Fameuse,  and  the  quality 
is  superb  when  it  is  just  in  season.  It  is 
rather  perishable,  and  therefore  not  a 
first-class  commercial  variety,  but  for 
home  use  and  for  near  market  the  apple 
has  much  to  commend  it.  I  do  not  think 
this  apple  has  any  other  name  except  the 
French  equivalent  of  St.  Lawrence.  If  it 
originated  in  England  or  France  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  to  support  the  claim. 
It  is  found  in  the  Champlain  district  in 
Vermont,  but  more  freely  in  the  apple- 
growing  section  about  Montreal. 

JOHN  CRAIG. 


I  Am  the  Paint  Man 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 
I  have  a  new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It’s 
unique — it's  better.  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in¬ 
gredients  were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form¬ 
ing  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil.  ents  the  life  out  of  the  oil.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  bo  proper¬ 
ly  made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
witli  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months 

i  Guarantee  Freight  Ghargesm 


to  Pay 


I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  lis  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can.  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  thorn  together. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user  you  pay  no  dealer  ormiddleman  protits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  I  am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water, benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes-  and  that  my  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab¬ 
solutely  no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


I  guarantee  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder¬ 
fully  fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  two  .full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall— two  coats. 

if.  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  niy 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  8  Year  Guarantee  Backed  by  $50,000  Bond . 


every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 
offer. 

1  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months’  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  will  send  my  paint  book  the  most  com¬ 
plete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published— abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint”  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

The  Paint  Man. 

St.  Lou/m,  Mo. 


O.  L.  CHASE, 

Dopt.  4-S 


Makes  harness  proof  against  heat 
and  moisture,  (fives  n  glossy  black 
finish.  Prevents  rot.  Imparts  plia¬ 
bility,  Strength,  ami  durability  to 
leather.  Saves  bills  and  mishaps. 
Keeps  a  new  harness  looking  new 
and  makes  an  old  harness  look  like 
new.  Contains  nothing  rough  to  cut 
and  chafe.  For  axle  troubles  use 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

Better  and  more  economical  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lasting, reliable. satisfactory.  High¬ 
est  Award  World's  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition.  Sold  everywhere— all  sizes. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


Make  Plowing  Easy 


By 

Using 


Wonder 

Plow 

Trucks. 


This  truck  will  litany  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  hoy  cun 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds; 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Progress  In  Plowing."  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  }f>.  Get  s|iedal  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.r32  7 Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


Fertilizer!  Sower 


Handles  All 

Commercial 

Fertilizers 

wet  or  dry, 
course  or  tine. 
Positive  feed,  no 
choking,  no 

skips. 


For 
Broadcast 
Too-dres- 

slng  or  Drilling 
In  Rows. 
.Spreads  to 
width  of  6  ft. 
lOlnclios.ZOU 
to  1000  Ills, 
per  acre. 


LOW  AND  EASY  TO  LOAD, 

Broad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick  changes  from  drill 
Ing  to  broadcasting  also  for  thick  and  thin  spread¬ 
ing.  burnished  with  shuns  or  tongue.  Write  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

Spsolal  Largo  Size,  Sows  ■  Feet  3  Inehee  Wide. 

Belcher  S  Taylor  A.  T.  Co., 

Bo<  1  *  ’  _ Chicopee  Falls,  Man, 


STEEI, 

drums 

STEEL 

FRAME 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue  of  1,  2,  3  A  4  home 
Tread  Bowers,  Sweep 
Powers,  Grain  Bepara-fi 
tors,  Hand  and  Power/ 

Corn  Hhellera,  Grind-1 
lug  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gosollue  Engines,  __ 

3  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etc." 

THE  MKBH1NUEK  A1FU.  CO.,  Box  1  Tutauiy,  Pa. 


Boy 
Can  Work  It 

Accurate,  thorough  cultivation  with  the 
Kraus  Pivot-Axle  Kulky  Cultivator  Is  only  a 
matter  of  steering;  not  of  work.  Instead  of 
nulling  and  pushing  the  entire  gimg  of  shovels 
front  side  to  side  ive  with  the  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tor  the  Kraus  Is  steered  hy  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  foot,  wheels  and  shovels  moving  side¬ 
wise  simultaneously.  P|^Q^  AXLE 

SULKY 

CULTIVATOR 

Perfect  for  hillsides  or 
[crooked  rows.  Instantly 
f  adjustable  for  width  of 
.  row  aad  depth  and  angle 
l  of  shovel .  II igh  wheeled, 
1  ight.  d  riif  t,  a  ad  perfecU  y 
(balanced. 

I  If  vo«r  dealer  doesn’t 
handle  the  Kraus,  don’t 
accept  a  substitute,  write 
us.  Catalogue  free. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
0EFT.  O  RKR0N.  OHIO. 


rflA0C  atf'*’’ 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

and  handsome  booklet  which  tells  all  about 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

—  the  most  weather-proof 
and  best-wearing  of  all  pre¬ 
pared  roofs.  Let  us  prove 
our  claims — it  means  as  much 
to  you  as  it  does  to  us. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  Strati,  Boston,  Mast. 

Clients  everywhere 


Wood  Preserving  Paint! 

Doubles  the  life  of  fence  posts,  porches, tanks, 
sills,  etc.  Prevents  warping  of  shingles.  Use 
AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 
Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
On  the  market  since  1875.  Booklet  Free. 
Surest  Remedy  Against  Chicken  Lice  and  Mites 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 
351  Weilt  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OHNSTON 


BOOK 


Tell*  All  About  The 

u  CONTINENTAL” 
BINDER— i 


Vou  don’t  buy  a  harvester 
every  day.  But  when  you 
do  invest  in  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  don’t  you  want  to 
feel  pretty  certain  that 
you  know  all  about  all 

the  binders  on  the  market,  so  that  you  can  select  the 
one  best  suited  to  your  needs?  For  that  reason 
you’ll  want  the  Johnston  Book.  The  "  Continental "* 
Binder  described  in  the  Johnston  Book,  cuts,  reels,  elevates 
and  binds  all  kinds  of  grain  on  any  kind  of  ground.  It  ties 
every  bundle  without  waste — handles  down  and  tangled  grain 
perfectly  and  is  light  in  draft.  Its  elevators  cannot  clog  and 
are  self-adjusting  to  light  and  heavy  grain;  its  knotteris  gear 
driven  and  never  fails  to  work;  its  reel  is  also  gear  driven  and 
adjustable  to  all  conditions;  levers  are  all  right-handed;  all  canvases  have 
tighteners  with  wood 
bearing  boxes  which  can 
be  cheaply  replaced.  The 
Johnston  "Continental” 
is  King  of  Binders,  and, 
best  of  all  it’s  not  built 
nor  sold  by  a  trust.  Write 
today  for  the  Johnston 
Book  —  you’ll  want  to 
know  all  its  good  points 
before  you  buy  a  binder. 

We’ll  send  it  free. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 

Box  81  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


WALTER] 

A. 

(OODi 


SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW 

So  much  of  the  succors  of  the  farmor’n  crops  depend  upon  the  tl 
preparation  of  the  need  bed,  that  It  behooves  him  to  provide 
with  f*-~  * — *  - -  -*  -  --  —  -  --  - 


INDEPENDENT 
ESTABLISHED 
1852. 


tlilQBBlf 

i  the  beat  sort  of  tools  for  the  purpose.  That  means  that  among 
other  good  things  he  will  want  a  Walter  A.  Wood  Spike-Tooth  Bar- 

E°w.  **olng  better  work  than  most  harrows  it  Is  also  better 

ailt  and  handier  to  operate.  Being  better  built  It  will  last  longer.  The 
frame  is  I-beam  steel,  tooth  has  U-bar  steel  ,  secured  toTrame  by 
boltless  an(*  nutless  booked  castings,  Zwhlch  strengthen  the 

tooth  bar.  Teeth  are  triangular  having 
thin  sharp  edges  to  be  used  In  succes¬ 
sion.  The  Spike-Tooth  will  stir  more 
soil  than  any  other  harrow  you  can  buy. 

It  has  a  valuHtdo  relieving  spring  that 
takes  off  the  strain  when  striking 
obstructions.  All  the  good  fea¬ 
tures  are  explained  In  our  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  A  Write  for  our 
booklet,  “In  Foreign  Lauds.” 

Walter  A,  Wood  Mowing  and  ’  '  1 

Reaping  Machine  Co.,  Hooslck  Falla,  N.  T. 


ACENTS 

WANTED 


SPRING 

TOOTH 


HARROW 


ON 

WHEELS 


Lightent  Draft  Harrow  made.  Adapted  to  any  sol 
horse  power.  Seal  adjusted  without  bolts.  Csed  either  as  walk¬ 
ing  or  ruling  harrow.  Teeth  controlled  hy  lever.  Easily  cleared  of 
rubbish.  Blade  of  very  best  materials.  Awarded  (told  Medal*  at 
HL  Lout*  W  orld's  Fair.  W  rite  for  free  catalogue  describing  this  harrow  - 
THE  HENCH  &  DROMCOLD  CO.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 
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GANG  PLOWS  FOR  SMALL  FARMS. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  fanner  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  page  138,  buy  a  riding  plow  that 
turns  only  one  furrow ;  this  can  be  drawn 
by  three  horses  in  sod,  and  a  2,800  pound 
team  will  pull  it  to  plow  2J4  acres  of 
stubble  per  day,  while  with  the  gang 
plow  it  will  require  four  to  plow  stubble 
and  six  in  sod.  Besides,  the  one  furrow 
plow  can  be  used  for  many  uses  where  a 
gang  could  not  be  used  at  all.  E.  p. 

Harvard,  Ill. 

In  reply  to  your  Kentucky  correspond¬ 
ent  I  would  say  sulky  or  gang  plow  would 
hardly  pay.  We  plow  annually  30  to  40 
acres  of  more  or  less  side  hill,  and  find 
with  our  health  not  the  best  that  with 
the  plow  trucks  advertised  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  we  are  able  to  do  as  much  as  a 
stronger  man  with  less  strain  on  team. 
A  young  boy  or  girl  that  can  drive  a 
team  can  use  them.  We  have  two  sets 
in  use.  c. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  think  gang  plows  are  practica¬ 
ble  on  small  farms  unless  a  farmer  has 
plenty  of  work  for  four  big  heavy  horses 
or  five  lighter  ones  outside  of  plowing. 
We  use  single  plows  out  here  unless  we 
have  long  rounds  and  about  45  to  75 
acres  to  plow  for  corn ;  it  -would  not 
pay  to  use  gang  on  10  to  20-acre  piece 
unless  rounds  were  long,  so  as  not  to 
have  too  much  turning.  A  gang  plow 
pulls  heavy  for  four  large  or  five  small 
horses  if  ground  is  plowed  deep.  I  have 
a  gang,  but  will  not  use  it  this  year,  be¬ 
cause  my  corn  ground  is  in  one  10-acre 
field  and  one  20-acre  field.  j.  b.  r. 

Belden,  Neb. _ 

Street  Sweepings  and  Night  Soil. 

T.  I'].  T.,  Friendly,  Md. — I  am  using  a  sort 
of  compost,  street  sweepings  and  night  soli 
mixed.  What  Is  (he  value  of  a  manure  of 
this  kind,  and  what  chemicals  does  this  con¬ 
tain  mostly?  Does  kainit  contain  any  other 
Ingredient  except  potash,  and  what  use  is  it 
to  land? 

Ans. — It  would  be  impossible  to  do 
more  than  guess  at  the  value  of  such  a 
mixture.  The  chief  value  of  the  night 
soil  is  in  the  liquids.  An  average  mix¬ 
ture  of  solids  and  liquids  will  contain 
more  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
less  potash  than  stable  manure.  ‘‘Street 
sweepings”  also  vary  with  the  mud,  ashes 
or  other  waste  that  is  mixed  with  the 
manure.  Storer  in  his  book  “Agricul¬ 
ture,”  gives  analyses  of  several  such  com¬ 
posts  made  in  Europe.  The  average 
shows  about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  10  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  seven  of  potash  to 
the  ton.  It  might  be  safe  to  call  this 
compost  about  equal  to  stable  manure. 
Kainit  is  one  of  the  German  potash  salts. 
It  contains  about  l2]/2  per  cent  of  potash, 
the  rest  being  mostly  salt  and  magnesia. 
It  supplies  potash  to  crops.  In  manure 
piles  or  stables  it  prevents  fermentation 
and  thus  saves  ammonia. 

Alfalfa  in  a  Pear  Orchard. 

M.  M.  O.,  Oranda,  Va. — Is  It  a  good  plan 
to  sow  Alfalfa  in  a  young  Kieffer  pear  or¬ 
chard  that  is  just  beginning  to  bear?  it  is 
seven  years  old,  at  present  Is  sown  and  well 
set  in  Crimson  clover.  I  am  thinking  of 
turning  the  Crimson  down  while  in  bloom 
and  then  cultivate  the  ground  until  in  Au¬ 
gust,  then  sow  in  Alfalfa.  The  ground  is  a 
white  gravel  soil  on  top  with  a  stiff  clay 
subsoil  and  is  not  rich.  If  I  sow  Alfalfa 
how  much  seed  should  I  use  per  acre,  and 
what  kind  and  how  much  commercial  fertil 
Izer?  I  want  the  Alfalfa  for  feed. 

Ans. — The  inquirer  make  a  great  mis¬ 
take  in  sowing  down  this  Kieffer  orchard 
in  Alfalfa  with  the  intention  of  cutting 
and  taking  it  off  for  feed.  If  he  sows 
it  down  and  turns  in  animals,  hogs  or 
sheep  to  eat  it  off  as  pasture  it  would  be 
all  right,  but  for  cutting  and  taking  off 
for  feed  it  would  soon  ruin  his  orchard. 
His  best  plan  would  be  to  plow  under 
the  clover  early  before  it  comes  in  bloom, 
as  drought  sometimes  occurs  at  that  sea¬ 
son,  and  in  that  case  his  Crimson  clover 
would  be  more  of  an  injury  than  benefit 
My  advice  for  the  good  of  the  orchard 
would  be  to  give  a  dressing  of,  say,  300 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  000  pounds 
dissolved  rock  per  acre  as  soon  as  he  can 
apply  it.  Then  plow  under  the  clover 


early  in  April,  keep  it  cultivated  through 
the  Summer,  and  then  sow  down  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover  in  August  or  September,  and 
repeat  the  same  process  until  he  has  in¬ 
creased  the  fertility  sufficient  for  the 
trees,  but  if  he  values  his  orchard  no 
Alfalfa.  '  CHARLES  BLACK. 

Land  Plaster  and  Salt. 

II.  J.  8.,  Or  any  c  Go.,  N.  Y. — What  kind  of 
fertilizer  may  be  made  from  land  plaster 
and  salt,  and  will  it  do  for  potatoes?  How 
much  per  acre? 

Ans. — Land  plaster  and  salt  will  not 
make  a  fertilizer  fit  for  potatoes.  We 
use  a  fertilizer  to  supply  nitrogen,  pot¬ 
ash.  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  J  he  latter 
is  usually  needed  least  of  all  as  a  plant 
food.  Land  plaster  contains  lime,  but 
the  salt  is  composed  of  sodium  and  chlor¬ 
ine,  neither  of  which  can  be  classed  as 
necessary  on  ordinary  soils.  You  would 
not  therefore  feed  your  crops  by  using 
this  mixture.  Far  better  buy  a  regular 
potato  fertilizer.  In  former  years  land 
plaster  was  largely  used,  and  gave  for  a 
time  good  results  on  clover.  After  a  few 
vears  its  action  failed.  It  is  now  under¬ 
stood  that  the  chief  beneficial  effect  of  the 
plaster  was  to  set  small  quantities  of  pot¬ 
ash  free  in  the  soil.  After  a  few  years 
there  was  no  more  potash  to  be  affected 
in  this  way,  and  thus  the  plaster  did  not 
give  results.  Salt  is  used  in  some  cases 
with  fair  results.  On  asparagus  it  kills 
weeds,  which  is  probably  its  most  useful 
service.  On  fields  so  rich  in  nitrogen  that 
grass  or  grain  lodges  salt  helps  by  hold¬ 
ing  growth  back,  so  that  the  plants  do 
not  grow  too  fast.  You  will  sec  that  on 
ordinary  soil  there  is  nothing  in  salt  or 
land  plaster  alone  that  would  produce  a 
full  crop  of  potatoes. 

Growing  Cannery  Tomatoes. 

In  reply  to  G.  W.  S.,  Ncwtonviilc,  Ohio, 
don’t  do  it  for  less  than  50  cents  per  bushel. 
We  cut  our  eye  teeth  around  Fort  Scott  on 
tomatoes  for  a  “cannery”  at  15  cenls  per 
bushel.  (I  prefer  15  cent  corn.)  Wo  bought 
t lie  plants  from  a  man  hired  by  Hie  company 
to  grow  them  right  (?).  They  were  started 
In  the  opep  ground  late;  *1  per  1,000;  paid 
a  good  man  $1.25  per  day  and  board  to 
pick.  Twenty  bushels  per  day  is  good  work. 

tomatoes  not  staked.  There  were  many  small 
ones,  and  too  many  crack  and  taint.  Can 
nery  only  ran  one  season,  and  moved  south 
in  seach  of  “suckers"  at  15  cents  per  bushel- 
A  fortune  is  waiting  a  good  cheese  maker  at 
Fort  Scott.  UBO.  PtJRDY. 

Kansas. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  1R. 


THIS  IS  IT1 


TbisisevRcevl 
Free  Tried 


The  wai?on  you  are  looking  for;  the  wagon  folks 
are  all  talking  about.  By  every  teat  it  1»  the  best — 
no  living  man  ran  build  a  better.  Of  course  you 
have  guessed  that  It’s  the 

ELECTRIC  H  VVAGON 

Low  Hteel  wheels;  wide  tires  and  durability  and 
good  service  written  all  over  It.  Don’t  he  talked 
into  buying  an  Inferior.  Get  the  wagon  that  lasts. 
Or  wo'UecUyoUa  set  of  Electrlo  Steal  Wheels 
and  make  your  old  wagon  new 
at  Blight  expense.  Spokes  united 
with  the  huh:  absolutely  Im¬ 
possible  to  work  loose.  Sold  on 
•  money-back  guarantee.  Their 
saving  in  time,  labor,  horse  flesh 
and  repair  bills  will  pay  forthom 
In  a  single  year.  More  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  in  use.  All 
wo  ask  Is  a  chance  to  tell  you 
more  about  them.  Dropusaline, 
we'll  do  the  rest.  Catalog  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  88  Quincy,  ill. 


Well 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


Write  to-day  ! 
r  our  plan.  Pos¬ 
itively  no  notes,  nor 
one  ccnof  money 
required  of  free  trial  of  this  buggy  for  30  days. 

You  can  .a-pry  an  Anderton 
w  ith  your  money  in  your 


of  **  Let  us  tell  you  about  our  full 
two-ye.TrGu*-.antee,  backed 
by  $25,000  Bank  Bond.  Write  for  140-page 
illustrated  catalog.  The  "Anderton”  line 
[includes  Buggies,  Surreys,  Stanhopes, 

\ Driving  Wagons,  Spring  W  agons,  Pony 
{  Vehicles,  Carts,  Harness,  etc. 

JHE  ANDERTOh  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Clnefnnafl,  ONI* 
1  9  Third  Strut. 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
W  ill  carry  a 
load  any- 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 

Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  lire.  Hubs  to  lit  any  axle. 
Eor  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

EmpireMfg.Co.,Box  70  H  Quincy, III. 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct,  from  our 
fietory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for 
examination  nnd  approval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  stylo,  quality 

and  price. 

Wb  are  tha 

Largest 
Manufacturers 
in  the  World 

selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  exclusively. 
We  make  200  styles 
of  Vehicles,  65 

No.  758.  Spindle  Seat  Bike  Gear  l^fo^araTTree 
Driving  Wagon  with  %  in.  Guaranteed  lar«e>  rrce 

Rubber  tires.  Price  complete,  $56.50.  calaloKuo- 
As  good  as  sells  for  *25.00  more. 


No.  333.  Light  Canopy  Top  Trap.  Price 
complete,  $78.00-  As  good  as  sells  for  (25.00 
to  (30.00  more. 

Elkhart  Carriage  £  Harnese  Mtg.  Ca. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Ci 


rant  to  Send  You  One  FREE! 

GREATEST  BUGGY  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

for  thOBe  who  have  use  for  a  Vehicle. 

0,sr  150,000  of  These  Kooks  Bent  to  Vehicle  Buyers  Breriwhere. 

This  Book  explains  fully  how  th e  famous  split  Hickory  Vehicles 
are  mode  from  the  Hickory  Log  and  raw  material  Into  beautiful 
' Buggies  of  quality,  ready  for  shipment  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
ON  THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Don’t  huy  s  Vehlele  nf  any  kind  from  any  one  until  you  write  me  for  my 
'  wonderful  Bugity  Kook.  Write  me  today.  A  postal  will  bring  the  Hook  Free. 

II.  C.  PHELI’S,  President 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290,  CINCINNATI.  0. 


The  Vital 
Parts 
of  a 


Are  Made 
Just 

Right 


the 


The  vital  parts — and  every  part  of 
Studebaker  wagon — are  made  just  right! 
That’s  why  the  Studebaker  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical — costs  you  less  per  year. 

They  last  longer — so  the  original  cost  is  less 
per  year. 

They  need  fewer  repairs — so  the  repair  cost  is  less 
per  year — not  to  mention  saving  in  time. 

They  are  lighter  draft — so  they  cost 
you  less  in  horse  flesh. 

Horses  cost  more  than  wagons ;  light 
draft  saves  horses. 

Studebaker  wagons  run  more  easily 
than  others  because  each  wheel  is  per¬ 
fectly  proportioned,  with  the  box  of 
the  hub  set  in  the  exact  center. 

The  skein  is  so  set  that  the  wheel 
runs  straight  ahead  under  a  load  and  cannot  rub,  bind 
or  grind  on  the  skein. 

Studebaker  hubs  never  hug  either  nut  or  collar. 
That’s  another  reason  why  the  Studebaker  is  of 
such  wonderfully  light  draft. 

It  makes  hard  loads  easy  for  horses. 

*  *  * 

And  it  stands  up  under  hard  loads. 

The  Studebaker  has  a  carrying  capacity  at 
least  40%  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
wagon— 

Because  skein,  axle,  spoke,  hub  and  tire 
ver  are  made  just  right. 

100  ^ 

Acres  in 
The 

“Studebaker” 

Plant. 

More  than  1,000,000 
Studebaker  Vehicle# 
in  Daily  Use. 


Go  to  the 

Studebaker 

Agent 


The  skeins,  by  actual  test  three  times  daily 
in  our  factory,  have  a  transverse  strength  25% 
greater  than  that  required  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  axles  are  inch  deeper  than  others,  and 
are  made  from  selected  butt-cut  Black  Hickory, 
air-dried  from  3  to  5  years. 

The  hubs  are  extra  large  in  diameter — made  from 
the  best  procurable  wood. 

The  famous  Studebaker  slope- 
shoulder  spokes  carry  the  largest  amount 
of  wood  into  the  hub,  and  are  strongest 
where  others  are  weakest. 

The  tires  are  cold-sej  and  are  per¬ 
fectly  fitted  to  each  wheel  so  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  quickly  loosening 
Studebaker  Tire. 

At  every  point  of  construction,  all  that  can  be  done,  is 
done,  to  make  the  Studebaker  a  perfect  wagon. 

No  wonder  the  Studebaker  lasts  1 

No  wonder  the  largest  and  best  equipped  vehicle  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  world  is  required  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
Studebaker. 

See  the  Studebaker  Agent 

Let  him  show  you  a  Studebaker  wagon,  or  car¬ 
riage  or  harness.  They  will  talk  for  themselves. 

Ask  him  fora  free  copy  of  the  Studebaker  Farmers' 

Almanac  for  iqoj. 

It  you  don't  know  the  agent  write  us.  En¬ 
close  a  2c  stamp  and 
we  will  send  you  the 
almanac 


free. 
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For  Free  Almanac 
please  address  with  2c 
stamp  Desk  54. 

Studebaker  Bros. 
Mfg.  Co., 

South  Bend.  Indiana. 
Belling  Agents  Almost  Everywhere. 


1#0T. 

GRINDING  ALFALFA  MEAL 

On  page  114  I  saw  an  editorial  on  grind¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  into  meal  Alfalfa  meal  has 
been  on  the  market  10  years  or  more,  but 
it  has  been  but  a  few  years  that  it  could 
be  made  and  sold  on  the  same  level  with 
other  foodstuffs.  There  is  a  mill  in  this 
town  that  grinds  hundreds  of  tons  of  all 
kinds  of  hay  in  a  year,  and  it  is  used  by 
the  farmers  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk 
instead  of  so  much  silage,  wheat  bran  and 
other  milk-producing  foods.  Alfalfa  meal 
is  sold  here  for  $20  to  $2.r>  per  ton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  price  of  Alfalfa  hay.  Now, 
good  Alfalfa  meal  cannot  be  made  by 
grinding  in  the  regular  feed  mills,  for  the 
reason  that  the  life  of  the  hay  is  ruined 
by  the  pressure  of  the  plates  or  stone, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  most  complete 
Alfalfa  meal  mill  in  the  United  States 
is  that  used  by  the  American  Alfalfa  Meal 
Co.,  at  Mankato,  Kansas.  There  they 
grind,  with  one  mill,  1/4  ton  per  hour. 
This  is  not  written  as  an  advertisement, 
for  every  pound  of  hay  that  is  made  into 
meal  at  this  mill  can  he  and  is  sold  right 
at  the  door  of  the  mill. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  davenport. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  we  understand 
that  this  grinding  of  Alfalfa  is  done  on 
a  large  scale.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
how  it  can  be  done  in  a  small  mill  with 
such  power  as  the  average  farmer  has  on 
hand. _ 

The  Need  of  Lime. 

F.  N.,  Jeddo,  N.  Y. — I  lmve  thought  for 
some  time  that  my  farm  needs  lime.  1 
have  received  the  enclosed  literature;  I 
would  like  your  opinion  and  advice  in  regard 
to  It.  I  expect  to  fertilize  my  orchard  this 
season.  It  has  had  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizers  heretofore. 

A  ns.— The  “literature”  in  question 
consists  of  a  number  of  little  circulars 
issued  by  the  Patent  Fertilizer  Co.,  of 
Ohio.  Some  of  the  statements  made  here 
are  so  remarkable  that  they  ought  to  be 
studied.  For  instance  the  following; 

There  Is  not  a  plant  that  grows  that  does 
not  contain  lime  in  some  form,  there  Is  not 
now  nor  never  was  a  commercial  fertilizer 
that  the  fertilizing  property  of  It  was  not 
lime  in  some  form. 

We  all  know  that  plants  contain  lime, 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  we  are  in 
such  need  to  apply  lime  as  a  fertilizer. 
Most  of  our  soils  contain  an  abundance 
of  lime  in  an  available  form.  As  for 
fertilizers  which  contain  little  or  no  lime, 
we  mention  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  potash 
and  other  potash  salts.  There  is  no  use 
making  such  extravagant  statements. 
Then  we  may  take  this  remarkable  out¬ 
burst.  lie  first  quotes  Prof.  W.  F.  Clark 
as  saying  that  originally  from  one  to  five 
per  cent  of  the  earth’s  surface  was  lime. 
Then ; 

Now  we  come  to  this  conclusion  that  if 
Prof.  Clark  has  spoken  the  truth  (no  living 
in  an  dare  call  It  in  question)  then  (tod  used 
lime  as  a  fertilizer  when  he  created  the  earth, 
and  if  God  used  lime  as  a  fertilizer,  then 
lime  is  a  fertilizer.  If  lime  is  the  first 
ash  constituent  required  from  the  soil  in 
order  to  the  production  of  vegetation,  (no 
man  dare  call  that  in  question  )tlien  lime  is 
a  fertilizer.  If  lime  forma  a  combination  with 
minerals  and  humus  in  solution  and  builds 
the  plant  then  lime  Is  a  fertilizer.  I  now 
say  fearless  of  successful  contradiction  that 
lime  is  the  only  mineral  fertilizer  in  all 
God’s  universe.  The  man  that  can  name 
another  mineral  fertilizer  has  never  been 
horn  and  his  mother  is  dead. 

How  about  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash?  They  are  mineral  just  as  much  as 
lime  is  and  it  is  more  necessary  to  use 
them  in  fertilizer  than  it  is  to  use  lime, 
since  they  are  not  as  abundant  in  the  soil. 
There  is  no  use  talking  nonsense  in  order 
to  try  to  make  the  lime  story  look  larger. 

The  truth  is  that  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  and  lime  are  all  needed 
by  plants.  Lime  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  others,  but  it  can  help  to  make 
them  available.  There  may  be  and  often 
are  soils  which  contain  fair  amounts  of 
plant  food,  hut  which  are  so  sour  that 
most  plants  will  not  thrive  in  them.  Add 
a  good  dressing  of  lime  and  you  will 
raise  a  good  crop  with  no  other  fertilizer, 
because  the  lime  sweetened  the  soil  and 
also  helped  decompose  the  organic  matter 
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and  set  its  plant  food  free.  We  believe 
that  on  the  majority  of  soils  this  is  the 
most  useful  action  that  lime  has.  With¬ 
out  doubt  farmers  have  used  lime  in  com¬ 
parison  with  fertilizers  and  obtained  bet¬ 
ter  results  with  it.  That  does  not  prove 
that  nothing  beside  lime  is  needed,  be¬ 
cause  what  the  lime  did  was  to  fit  the  soil 
and  help  the  plant  to  some  of  the  food 
locked  in  the  soil.  After  two  or  more 
crops  the  soil  will  fail  to  respond  until 
more  plant  food  is  added.  We  advise 
the  use  of  lime,  first  as  an  experiment, 
and  if  the  crops  respond  as  a  regular  part 
of  fertilizing  when  seeding  to  clover  or 
grass,  but  we  would  use  just  as  much 
fertilizer  or  manure  as  before.  Do  not 
let  anyone  lead  you  to  make  the  mistake 
of  believing  that  lime  can  permanently 
take  the  place  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  or  potash^ _ 

That  Leaky  Greenhouse—  I  saw  on 
page  129  complaint  of  water  in  a  green¬ 
house.  If  the  water  has  no  pressure,  but 
simply  seeps  in,  one  layer  of  tar  paper 
will  answer,  but  if  there  is  any  pressure 
I  think  two  layers  in  this  case  will  be 
ample.  Cover  the  cement  with  a  hot 
layer  of  tar,  same  as  painting,  and  if  one 
layer  of  paper  is  used,  let  it  lap  over  so 
there  will  be  no  joint  to  leak  through. 
Carry  the  paper  up  against  the  sides  of 
the  walls  to  ground  level ;  walls  too  to 
be  painted  with  hot  tar  and  seams  lapped, 
then  paint  the  paper  again  with  hot  tar. 
On  the  floor  give  it  a  layer  of  two-inch 
concrete ;  alongside  of  the  walls  a  layer 
of  bricks,  close  grained,  lengthwise 
against  the  wall,  using  cement,  half  ce¬ 
ment  and  half  sand  for  joints.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  will  have  any  further  trou¬ 
ble.  This  plan  has  been  used  in  New 
York,  but  with  three  or  four  layers  and 
thicker  concrete,  but  bricks  no  thicker, 
where  freshets  and  sewer  water  has 
leaked  into  cellars,  with  perfect  success. 


Not  All  Manure  Spreaders  Pay 


The  Idea  of  spreading  manure  properly  is  such 
a  good  one  and  the  benefits  derived  are  so  great 
yon  are  apt  to  think  any  spreader  will  give  you 
these  benefits—' that  a  spreader  is  a  spreader. 

There  is  where  you  may  make  a  mistake,  for 
some  spreaders  are  only  trouble  makers  and 
the  second  season  they  are  not  taken  out  of  the 
shed.  To  make  them  work  takes  too  much 
time  and  costs  too  much  money. 

If  you  get  that  kind  of  spreader  you're  apt  to 
conclude  that  spreaders  are  made  to  sell  and 
not  to  spread  manure. 

SUCCESS  SPREADERS 

have  28  years'  experience  back  of  them — 


thousands  of  them  are  spreading  manure  on 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  and  are  giving 
no  trouble. 

Twenty-eight  years  has  eliminated  the  trouble 
making  features — out  of  a  hundred  new  de¬ 
vices  and  schemes  that  we  have  tried  perhaps 
ninety  have  proved  more  harmful  than  helpful. 
They  make  good  talking  points  but  they  don’t 
help  spread  manure.  SUCCESS  Spreaders 
are  made  to  spread  manure. 

When  you  get  ready  to  buy  a  manure  spreader, 
(and  every  farmer  should  have  one)  first  write 
for  our  spreader  book,  it  will  help  you;  next  go 
to  your  local  dealer  and  see  a  Success  Spreader 
but  don’t  buy  one  until  you  have  asked  a  man 
who  has  used  one.  He  knows. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Also  Distributors  of  the  famous  John  Deere  line  of  Plows,  Cultivators,  Harrows. 


The  Light  Running  PENNSYLVANIA 
Disc  and  Hoe  -  All  Siz  es 


The 

original 
and  only  per¬ 
fect  I,o w  Down  Drill, 
by  hanging  solid  steel  an¬ 
gle  frame  below  axle. 
Positive  force  feed,  new 
style  Detachable  Fertl- 
I  lizer  Feeds,  easy  to 
cleau,  large  hoppers. 

4  ft.  wheels,  3  inch 
I  tread.  All  operating 
parts  in  the  rear. 


Why 
not  buy  the 
lighted,  b  i  in  - 
plest,  moat  conven¬ 
ient  and  beet  working 
drill  while  yon  are  at  it '( 

40  page  catalog;  of  drill*, 
corn  planters  and  other 
farm  tool*;  6S  page 
catalog  of  engine*,  holl¬ 
er*,  saw  mill*,  thresh¬ 
ers,  cither  or  both  mailed 
free,  on  request. 


Fertilizer  Essentials 


Quality 

Mechanical  Condition 
Results 
PRICE 


Bradley’s 


m 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
£ 

X 
X 

*  Bradley’s 

X 

£ 

X 

£ 

X 
X 

x 

X 

X 
X 

*  WRITE.  OR  ASK  OUR  LOCAL  AGENT  FOR  BOOKLET 

#  - - 

X  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Works,  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bradley’s 


Bradley’s 

Bradley’s 


A  name  to  conjure  by, 

A  synonym  of  quality. 

The  pioneer !  with  its  record  of  contin¬ 
uous  success  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Manufactured  from  the  highest  grade 
materials,  and  in  the  best  possible  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  by  the  most  fertile 
brains  known  in  the  business,  with  fifty 
years’  experience,  experiment  and  study. 

A  household  word, 

A  world-wide  reputation  as 

“  The  Old  Reliable,” 
The  world’s  best  by  every  test. 

Use  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
You  will  have  plenty  in  your  midst. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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X 
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VOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Christmas  Rose. — Fig.  112,  page 
227,  is  much  reduced  from  a  photograph 
taken  outside  January  22,  1906,  by  A.  B. 
El  well,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  of  a  plant  of  the 
European  Christmas  'rose,  Helleborus 
niger,  grown  by  him  and  in  bloom  at  that 
tarly  date.  Mr.  Elwell  writes: 

The  plant  Is  growing  In  the  open  air,  and 
has  no  protection  but  the  chance  leaves 
gathered  by  the  wind,  which  may  be  seen 
iu  the  picture.  Bees  were  working  on  the 
(lowers  at  the  time,  but  the  day  was  so 
too  long  exposure  was  needed  to 
the  flowers  clearly,  to  allow  of 
bees  at  work. 

be  remembered  that  January 
year  was  exceptionally  mild,  but 
even  vigorous  plants 
rose  to  bloom  so  well 


dark  that 
bring  out 
taking  tin 

It  will 
of  last 
it  is  not  usual  for 
of  the  Christmas 


at  that  early  date,  though  a  few  warm 
days  any  time  after  December  may  he 
expected  to  bring  out  a  few  of  the  best- 
developed  buds. 

The  large  white-flowered  Christmas 
rose  illustrated  is  by  far  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  member  of  the  genus  Helleborus,  com¬ 
prising  less  than  a  dozen  species  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  mostly  with  evergreen 
foliage,  natives  of  Europe  and  western 
\sia.  I  he  Asiatic  species,  H.  orientalis, 
sometimes  known  as  Lenten  rose,  has 
many  varieties  with  purple  bloom,  vari¬ 
ously  marked  with  green  and  white,  and 
some  hybrids  that  are  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing.  but  appears  to  be  little  known  in 
American  horticulture.  Of  the  several 
imported  kinds  we  have  bloomed  F.  C. 
Ileineman,  large  purple  flowers;  Rubro- 
purpureus,  tall  grower,  spreading  dark 
purple  flowers  and  Guttatus,  green  out¬ 
side.  white,  crimson-spotted,  within,  are 
the  best.  All  grow  well  in  ordinary  moist 
garden  soil,  and  bloom  in  earliest  Spring, 
or  even  midwinter,  if  the  season  is  mild, 
but,  on  the  whole,  do  not  appear  as  desir¬ 
able  as  the  subject  of  illustration.  There 
is  much  charm  in  the  great  white  blooms 
coming  in  at  this  unusual  season.  One 
really  does  not  expect  them,  no  matter 
what  elaborate  preparations  have  been 
made.  The  element  of  surprise  when  they 
actually  open  in  mild  Winters  is  always 
present.  The  large  evergreen  leaves,  one 
for  each  blooming  crown  in  the  clump, 
finely  set  off  the  conspicuous  flowers. 
Christmas  roses  may  either  be  grown 
from  seeds  or  propagated  by  clump  divi¬ 
sion.  Many  plants  sold  in  this  country 
tire  imported  so  late  in  Autumn  that  they 
rarely  become  sufficiently  established  to 
bloom  well  the  following  Spring.  Home¬ 
grown  clumps  may  usually  be  had  from 
nurserymen,  either  in  early  Fall  or  Spring 
at  from  25  to  50  cents  each,  and  succeed 
much  better.  They  should  be  carefully 
planted  as  soon  as  received,  taking  care 
to  spread  the  dark,  fleshy  roots  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  position  and  to  firm  the  earth  well 
about  them.  F'ew  plants  more  strongly 
resent  having  their  roots  huddled  or 
cramped  together  than  the  hellebores,  and 
it  may  also  be  said  that  few  plants  not 
really  difficult  to  transplant  so  plainly  dis¬ 
like  removal  after  becoming  established, 
so  that  it  is  best  to  make  a  thorough  and 
permanent  job  of  it  when  Christmas  or 
Lenten  roses  are  to  be  planted.  If  mid¬ 
winter  flowers  are  specially  desired  a 
warm  and  sheltered  position  should  be 
selected,  as  the  blooms,  like  those  of  the 
snowdrop  and  other  hardy  early  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  do  not  open  while  the  soil  re¬ 
mains  frozen.  The  simple  protection  of  a 
cold  frame  or  unheated  glasshouse  will 
bring  out  blooms  in  any  season  not  ex¬ 
ceptionally  cold.  They  may  also  be  eas¬ 
ily  forced  with  mild  heat  if  strong  plants 
are  potted  up  and  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  higher  temperature.  A  well-devel¬ 
oped  Christmas  rose  measures  quite  three 
inches  across,  and  is  a  beautiful  and  last¬ 
ing  flower.  When  planted  outside  the  soil 
{  should  be  made  deep  and  rich,  and  an 
annual  covering  of  coarse  manure  applied 
to  lessen  the  chances  of  heaving  by  frost. 
Christmas  roses  are  occasionally  grown 
for  commercial  cut  blooms,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  highly  appreciated  by  purchasers, 
but  few  florists  have  patience  to  work 
up  a  sufficient  stock  of  plants.  When 
grown  for  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  plant 
in  permanent  beds,  placing  the  crowns  or 
divisions  not  less  than  18  inches  apart. 


Azaleas  From  Seed. — Most  Azaleas 
may  be  propagated  by  layers,  grafting  and 
cuttings  of  manure  wood  taken  in  the 
Fall  and  rooted  under  glass.  Special 
varieties  must  of  necessity  be  increased 
in  one  or  another  of  the  above  methods, 
but  seedlings  of  the  more  vigorous  kinds 
are  not  particularly  difficult  to  grow,  and 
it  is  by  the  latter  means  that  new  kinds 
are  produced.  The  seeds  are  minute,  but 
germinate  quite  readily  when  sown  in 
well-drained  pots  or  pans  of  light,  sandy 
leaf  mold  or  seasoned  peat  or  swamp 
muck,  the  surface  of  which  should  be  well 
mixed  with  finely-sifted  sphagnum  moss. 
Seeds  should  he  very  lightly  covered  with 
equal  parts  of  soil  and  sifted  moss,  and 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible  by  water¬ 
ing.  Moisture  is  most  safely  supplied  by 
standing  the  pots  in  water  so  that  it  rises 
through  the  drainage  openings  and  sat¬ 
urates  the  soil.  The  pots  may  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  covered  with  glass  and  shaded 
with  paper  until  the  seedlings  begin  to 
come  up,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
good  light,  hut  not  necessarily  in  full  sun. 
A  temperature  averaging  55  degrees  ap¬ 
pears  most  suitable.  When  the  first  true 
leaves  appear  an  occasional  watering  of 
well  diluted  liquid  fertilizer  made  from 
cow  or  sheep  manure  is  of  much  advan¬ 
tage.  When  large  enough  to  handle, 
the  seedlings  may  be  transplanted,  two 
inches  apart,  to  boxes  of  similar  soil, 
four  inches  deep.  During  Summer  the 
boxes  may  be  placed  outside  in  partial 
shade.  Watering  should  he  done  in  a 
methodical  way,  as  the  fine  rootlets  arc 
quickly  injured  by  drying  out.  Regular 
applications  of  liquid  animal  manure  are 
very  beneficial,  hut  phosphates,  ground 
bone,  guano,  ashes  or  other  materials 
containing  lime  should  be  avoided.  After 
the  heat  of  Summer  is  past  the  boxes 
may  be  removed  to  full  sunlight  and  less 
water  given,  as  the  foliage  matures. 
When  freezing  weather  begins  they  may 
he  removed  to  a  frame,  cold  greenhouse 
or  light  cold  cellar,  and  thus  wintered 
over,  applying  only  water  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  reasonably  moist.  Solid  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  under  shelter  should  not 
injure  the  hardy  kinds,  but  frequent  thaw¬ 
ing  should  he  avoided.  Early  next  Spring 
the  year-old  seedlings  may  he  planted  out 
in  beds  or  nursery  rows,  placing  them  at 
least  a  foot  apart,  that  they  may  have 
room  to  grow  to  blooming  size  without 
further  disturbance.  The  soil  should  be 
light,  well  enriched  and  as  free  from 
lime  as  possible.  Cultivation  should  be 
frequent  but  shallow,  as  the  roots  run 
near  the  surface,  and  the  plants  are  much 
benefited  late  in  the  season  after  weed- 
growth  has  been  conquered  by  a  thick 
mulch  of  stable  manure,  which  should 
remain  over  the  succeeding  Winter  to 
prevent  heaving.  Seedlings  of  the  A. 
mollis  type  usually  grow  well,  and  may 
produce  a  few  blooms  the  second  year, 
but  other  species  need  several  years’ 
growth  to  gain  sufficient  development 
to  bloom.  Even  with  Ad  oil  is  seedlings 
the  true  character  is  seldom  shown  until 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Care  is  needed 
to  place  the  more  delicate  and  shade-lov¬ 
ing  kinds  in  the  situations  to  which  tliev 
are  best  adapted,  and  it  is  often  worth 
while  to  incorporate  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  leaf  mold  or  peat  in  the  soil  when 
they  are  planted.  Soil  from  about  the 
roots  of  the  common  wild  Pinxter  flower 
and  A.  viscosa  appears  to  favor  the  ger¬ 
mination  and  growth  of  such  difficult 
seedlings  as  those  of  Rhodora  and  A.  cal- 
endulacea,  better  than  ordinary  leaf  mold 
or  peat,  thus  apparently  indicating  that 
some  fungoid  organism  may  aid  our  na¬ 
tive  Azaleas  to  assimilate  nourishment 
from  their  rooting  medium.  w.  v.  F. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cats 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  la  Hailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpalnt.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  lire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  oue-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  113  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


YEARS 

OF 

SUCCESS 


the  50th  Anniversary  o 
|  Cahoon  Hand  Broadcast  Seed  Sower. 
This  machine  will  sow  from  4  to  5 
acres  per  honr  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 
We  want  you  to  get  acquainted  with 


The  Deyo  Air  Cooled 
POWER  SPRAYER 

No  Water  Required.  Hundreds  In  Use. 


Write  for 
Spraying 
Catalogue  5 


CAHOON 


Write  today  for  our  new  book  "Sow¬ 
ing  for  Results"  which  tells  just  how 
much  seed  to  use  for  best  results, 
^and  our  50th  Anniversary 
kSouvenir.  It  also  tells 
.  how  you  can  save  time, 
|  seed  and  money. 

GOOD  ELL  COMPANY, 

14  Main  Street, 
Antrim,  N.  H. 


Simple 
Durable 
Economical 

K.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 

Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  withs  amc  labor 
and  fluid.  Mat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
i  fh  Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 

Bochuter,  B.  T. 


Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.,  16  Easl  A*a., 


TO 


ST  SPRAYERS 

FREE  TRIAL 


and  better  ones,  earlier  to  mature 
and  using  less  seed,  when  you  plant 
with  our 

Acme  Hand  Planter 

|  Deposits  seed  at  just  the  right  depth  in 
[  moist  soil.  Neither  seed  nor  soil  can  dry 
out.  Seed  grows  at  once.  Cheapest  and 
oaulCHt  way  to  plant.  Works  well  in  any  soli, 
sod  or  new  land.  If  your  dealer  can't  fur¬ 
nish  it,  send  tl  ana  his  name;  we  will 
ship  charges  paid.  Writefor  tiooklet, 

^  “The  Acme  of  J’otato  1'rollt,”  Free  4 
Potato  Implement  Co., 

Box  525, 

f  Traverse  City. 

/  Mich. 


i— Tree  Ills  Cured — 

"  The  Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil 
Soap  J  used  on  my  orchard  and  garden  last 
year  gave  me  great  satisfaction.  San  .lose 
Scale,  apple  tree  scab,  peach  curl  and  rot. 
have  all  yielded  to  the  treatment." 

L.  Br.  M.,  Kensington,  Maryland 
_ ,  ,  Caustic  Potash  o  »r  o  ' 

Good  s  whaie-oii  ooap  No.  3 

Write  for  Manual  of  Plant  Diseases,  free. 

James  Good,  Sr)l^i.npront  Sei  Philadelphia. 


No  Money  in  Advance — pay  when 
convenient.  The  “ FITZ-  A LL”  tits- 
|on-iuiy-barrel  or  tank.  Sprays  all  so¬ 
lutions.  Proven  best  and  most  dur¬ 
able.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
Kraus  Kali  Valves  Cylinder  .Plunger . 
etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and  3  Agitators. 
2 00  lb.  pressure.  A  boy  can  operate  It. 
After  trial  if  yon  keep  It — pay  when 
yon  ran.  Wholesale  price  whoro  no 
agent— Agents  Wanted.  Special 

Free  OITcr  for  flrut  in  each  locality.  “Spray¬ 
ing  Ouide”  and  full  information  FREE. 

H.L. Hurst  Mfo.Co..  g  North  St.,Canton.O. 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying— The 

** AutO-Pop”  nozzle. 

Controlled  by  one  finger,  regulates  spray 
from  a  steam  to  a  fine  mist.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution ,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 
by  using  the  “Auto-Pop”  nozzle  on 
the  “Auto-Spray”  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  28  J.jst.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


High  Grade  Brass 

Sprayers 

Single  and  double  act¬ 
ing.  Bucket,  Knapsack, 

Barrel,  Pumps,  nozzles 
and  appliances. 

)  Best  and  most  complete  pump  a 
sprayer  line  made.  Catalog  free. 

BARNES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept,  19,  Msntfleld,  Ohio, 


Save 

Your  Crops 
From  Insects 

You  can  secure  absolute  protection 
from  the  ravages  of  all  leaf-eating 
insects  by  spraying  with 


Arsenate  of  Lead 

This  is  the  best  insecticide  for  all 
insects  feeding  upon  foliage,  and  in 
fact  the  only  insecticide  that  will 
destroy  every  species.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  of  sticking  to  the 
foliage  after  application,  so  that  rains 
will  not  wash  it  off.  It  cannot  burn 
or  scorch  and  is  used  without  danger 
in  application. 

Write  for  booklet  telling  nil  nl>ont  the  use 
ami  value  of  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead,  and 
giving  recommendations  of  leading  growers. 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO.. 31  Broad  St., Boston.  Mass. 


The  Perfection  Sprayer 

combines  hand  and  horse  power,  and  haa  both  cart  and  barrel, 

1 1 *8  simple,  reliable,  practicable  ami  durable.  Sprays  everything, 
trees,  potatoes,  vines.  Catalogue,  telling  how  to  spray  and  con¬ 
taining  valuable  formulas,  FRISK. 

No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  BUMP  | 

(Hydraulic  Iiatn) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riveror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  Institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-A 
day  for  free  booklet.  I 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

HO  NASSAU  8TREEET,  NEW  YORK.  FACTORTrChcutcr,  F». 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
- — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MOP  LEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mlcb. 


DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  8ALI- 
MINK— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  "At  It”  and 
‘Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth 

Dept. 


A. 


Chemical  Works 

SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


PRATT’S 


SCALECIDE 


WILL  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 


99  Soluble 
Petroleum 


SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  ETC. 

,r- .  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 


Without  Injury  to  the  Trees. 

PRATT  CO.,  Dopt.  A, 


11  Broadway,  WE’W 


CITY 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Postage  Stamps  and  Pies.— I  like  a 
man  who  comes  right  down  to  business 
when  lie  sees  something  that  appears 
wrong.  I  call  Mr.  William  Hotaling, 
who  writes  the  following  letter,  the  First 
Knight  of  the  Postage  Stamp.  I  vote 
for  him  as  president  of  that  Society: 

Upon  my  return  from  the  meeting  of  the 
j  iiiit  Growers’  Association  held  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  one  of  (he  first  things  I  did  was 
to  look  through  my  It.  N.-Y.  Imagine  my 
feelings  when  about  the  first  thing  I  saw 
was  four  recipes  for  appleless  apple  pie!  I 
would  have  considered  this  an  insult  to  any 
self-respecting  apple  grower  even  if  printed 
by  some  other  farm  Journal,  but  to  see  it 
in  f  he  It.  N.-Y.,  tile  originator  and  advocate 
ot  the  Apple  Consumers'  League,  the  sun- 
posed  friend  of  the  apple  grower !  To  think 
ihey  would  allow  four  appleless  apple  pie 
recipes  to  appear  in  one  issue,  and  to  get 
t  just  at  a  time  when  you  had  seen  apples, 
talked  apples  and  eaten  apples,  for  two  whole 
days  and  when  everything  looked  pretty 
good  .  Oh,  surely  this  is  too  much.  Just  at 
his  time,  however,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  some  one  at  this  same  Poughkeepsie  meet¬ 
ing  said  something  about  "postage  stamps.” 

I  don  t  think  it  was  decided  at  the  time 
that  any  particular  person  should  he  favored 
in  this  distribution  of  stamps,  hut  after  see- 
nig  the  aforesaid  article  it  occurred  to  me 
the  Hope  harm  Man  was  entitled  to  the 
tirst  stamp.  In  other  words,  I  think  the 
readers  of  Die  It,  N.-Y.  entitled  to  an 
apology.  Mr.  former  president  of  the  Apple 
consumers  League,  will  you  please  explain? 

Columbia  Co,,  N.  Y.  w.m.  hotai.ing. 

“Appleless  Apple  Fie!”  Now,  that 
does  sound  like  a  fraud,  doesn’t  it?  The 
only  explanation  we  have  is  that  the 
original  question  was  asked  in  good  faith. 
It  is  a  part  of  our  business  to  get  infor¬ 
mation.  We  bar  out  questions  that  arc 
immoral,  political  or  injurious  and  when 
we  don’t  know  we  ask  readers  to  help. 

I  bat  s  what  we  did  with  this  pie  ques¬ 
tion.  We  printed  it— thinking  for  once 
we  had  our  people  guessing.  Not  much ! 

I  hey  came  rolling  in  with  mixtures  of 
crushed  crackers  and  cream  of  tartar  and 
s.milar  delicacies  until  there  seemed  no 
end  to  it.  We  have  also  learned  about  a 
minceless  mince  pie.  “squashless  squash 
pies,”  and  other  mysterious  concoctions! 
We  think  we  were  justified  in  asking  the 
question,  and  do  not  think  the  answers 
will  depress  the  market  for  apples.  Who 
do  you  think  would  eat  one  of  those  mys¬ 
teries?  Only  one  who  was  trying  to  pun¬ 
ish  himself,  or  one  who  lived  where  apples 
could  not  be  had.  I  lived  in  a  place  once 
where  we  could  not  attempt  to  touch  an 
apple.  We  ate  all  sorts  of  substitutes — 
mostly  rhubarb,  tansy  or  even  sorrel — but 
1  regarded  it  as  a  scheme  for  keepingalive 
the  spirit  and  demand  for  apples.  We 
always  rose  above  the  substitute  when¬ 
ever  we  got  the  chance.  The  apple  might 
have  been  left  out  of  the  pie  by  force  of 
circumstances,  but  we  remembered  the 
name.  J  here  is  too  much  apple  education 
abroad.  A  nibble  of  cream  of  tartar, 
which  comes  from  fruit  anyway,  will 
lead  a  man  to  bite  into  an  apple  later. 
At  least  I  hope  so.  We  believe  in  call¬ 
ing  for  information  and  leaving  people 
free  to  use  it.  As  for  postage  stamps, 

1  am  in  favor  of  voting  with  them,  and 
our  friend  shows  us  how  to  do  it. 

Killing  Rats. — On  page  153  a  reader 
asked  how  to  get  rid  of  rats  and  mice. 
Naturally  I  told  him  to  get  some  good 
cats.  Here  he  comes  again : 

My  rat  medicine  or  whatever  Its  name  may 
he,  was  sold  me  as  a  phosphoric  butter  which 
i,  ".ns*  Rahl  eaten  with  great  avidity  by 
all  the  pests.  Does  that  also  produce  thirst? 

I  had  heard  of  the  poison  thirst,  hut  I  had 
also  heard  that  it  does  not  always  operate 
according  to  theory.  Rut  cats  were  what  r 
wanted  to  speak  of  :  Hodge.  Nature  Stiulv  and 
Life,  which  by  the  way  is  a  most  illuminating 
little  book  showing  how  to  teach  the  young¬ 
sters  Nature  in  a  natural  way — says  that 
.  ‘iv  intimated  that  one  cat  kill’s  an  average 
y  ’,f)  ROngbirds  a  year.  So  I  have  you  down 
ror  400  to  000  songbirds  according  to  vonr 
present  letter.  If  the  average  is  correct  the 
cost  of  removing  objectionable  mice  will  he 
say  two  song  birds  each.  Too  high.  If  your 
correspondents  will  suggest  a  cheaper  method. 

A.  D. 

T  am  not  a.  naturalist  but  T  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  Hodge  is  right  in  his  estimate.  T 
would  not  banish  cats  on  any  such  tes¬ 
timony.  As  for  the  bird  army  which  our 
cats  are  supposed  to  destroy,  T  can  only 
*ay  that  there  are  hundreds  left  every 
year.  Let  a  man  get  a  little  piece  of 
phosphorus  on  his  tongue  once  and  I 
think  he  will  no  longer  doubt  the  thirst 
proposition.  I\ut  if  our  friend  doesn’t 
j  ke_  cats  what  does  he  think  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing? 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes  of  February  2.3  A.  D. 
asks  for  some  relief  or  remedy  from  the 
iats  and  mice  that  infest  his  house.  If  he 

««*  copperas  (not  blue  vitriol)  and 

ioii  Vcr  ifr‘Ti  Vt  ar°',,nd  where  they  run,  and 
’  Jn  their  holes,  cover  the  cellar  floor 

and  attic  floor  with  it  for  three  or  four  davs, 
according  to  our  own  experience  he  will  see 


them  no  more  for  months.  About  once  or 
twice  a  year  wo  have  them  im  the  house,  and 
as  soon  as  the  copperas  has  been  frcelv 
scattered  they  disappear  like  magic,  tt.  burns 
their  feet.  It  is  a  simple  remedy  and  inex- 
pensive.  jij.  jt  p# 

Connecticut. 

When  an  animal  has  sore  feet  he  gen¬ 
erally  _  goes  hot-footed  to  change  his 
stamping  ground — that  is,  all  animals  ex¬ 
cept  some  men.  They  keep  treading  the 
old,  rough  brier-lined  path,  though  they 
may  know  it  leads  nowhere.  “Copperas” 
or  green  vitriol  has  a  sting  to  it — and  it 
won’t  kill  the  song  birds  unless  they  eat 
it. 

Old  I  imf.s. — F.very  now  and  then 
some  one  comes  with  a  long  stick  and 
stirs  deep  down  into  the  dregs  of  mem¬ 
ory.  This  man  from  Idaho  does  it  with 
his  pen  : 

I  have  often  wondered  wlien  you  mentioned 
that,  you  used  to  ride,  does  it  not  haunt  you 
still.  When  the  Spring  time  comes,  docs 
it  make  you  long  for  a  lope  over  those 
Colorado  hills  again?  I  rode  for  about  12 
voars  and  while  I  worked  cattle  some  I  rode 
after  horses  I  lie  most,  and  perhaps  it  is  only 
a  day  dream  of  youth,,  the  thought  of  those 
line  Spring  mornings,  a  good  strong  fat  horse 
under  my  saddle,  witli  a  good  wild  bunch  of 
horses  to  run.  Such  thoughts  thrill  me  si  ill. 
Rut  you  see  I  live  in  sight  of  the  ranges,  hut 
1  *ie  grass  is  pretty  well  gone.  Strainge  t<x» 
how  time  makes  us  forget  the  unpleasant 
part.  Just  remember  that  colt  or  spoilt  horse 
to  ride  out  on  a  cold  morning  *  Did  you  ever 
enjoy  taking  your  wet  blankets  off’  a  pack 
horse,  wring  out  what  water  you  could,  and 
go  to  bed?  And  (lie  good  old  bacon  and 
beans,  good  black  beans,  sourdough  bread, 
dried  fruit,  strong  black  coffee,  and  Iasi 
but  not  least,  that  syrup  and  rice!  Oh, 

1  ve  been  there,  but  those  troubles  have  lost 
their  sting! 

Oh,  dear!  Some  of  those  model  citizens 
who  have  always  lived  in  civilized  places 
and  have  nothing  hut  a  gentle  and  orderly 
growth  from  childhood  behind  them  do 
not  know  what  pictures  this  man  has 
called  up.  We  can  hear  the  wind  sing¬ 
ing  over  the  plains,  the  cattle  and  tiie 
horses  calling,  the  river  rushing  down  out 
of  the  foothills.  When  the  warm  Spring 
sun.  begins  to  shine  and  these  old  voices 
begin  to  call,  many  a  man  who  knows 
that  he  ought  to  keep  the  blanket  of 
solid  reputation  safely  tucked  over  the 
pranks  of  boyhood  is  tempted  to  pull  it 
off  and  show  himself  as  he  used  to  he.  I 
know  all  about  it,  and  I  must  keep  it  to 
myself,  or  lose  the  pleasant  reputation  of 
being  a  cheerful  philosopher.  To  all  the 
old  boys  who  have  vagabond  days  as 
underpinning  for  their  present  excellent 
reputation — I  give  greeting. 

Here  is  another  man  after  a  hoy: 

I  want  to  got  a  hoy  14  to  1C  years  old. 
from  some  home  or  Institution,  to  come  and 
ive  wilh  me,  make  his  home  here,  train  him 
in  our  work,  and  he  in  all  respects  as  one 
of  the  family.  Oan  give  him  good  home.  I 
have  seen  accounts  in  papers  in  the  pas! 
where  such  boys  could  he  secured,  but  canno' 
tell  now  where  they  are.  The  Children’s 
Aid  Society’s  lxiys  are  too  small.  I  want  a 
l-o.v  with  some  ambition.  Now,  can  you  help 
me  out  in  this  matter?  p'.  B.  P 

Norwich,  Conn. 

I  do  not  know  just  where  to  go  for 
such  a  boy.  As  a  rule  when  boys  get  to 
be  14  years  old  they  have  a  cash  value, 
for  their  labor  is  in  demand.  If  he  have 
any  relatives  or  friends  they  will  want 
all  the  money  he  can  earn — if  they  are 
willing  to  give  him  away.  h.  w.  c. 


Stevens 


* 


\/ 


You  “get  the 
jump”  on  frogs  if 
you  use  a  quick¬ 
acting,  straight¬ 
shooting  Stevens 
Rifle.  Its  records 
for  accuracy  in 
official  tests  is 
unapproached  by 
any  other  make. 
Use  a  Stevens  and  get  results  in  frog  shooting — the  severest  test 
of  reliability  in  firearms.  Here  is  a  list  that  should  interest  you: 


Send  4  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  for  our  FREE 
CATALOG— it  tells  all  about  Runs,  rifles,  pistols,  ammu¬ 
nition.  sights,  targets,  reboring  old  barrels,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  things  a  sportHinan  wants  to  know. 

For  6  cents  in  stamps  wo  will  mail  our  artistic  ten- 
color  lithograph.  It  is  an  attractive  hunting  scene  worthy 
of  space  on  any  wall. 

Don’t  let  your  dealer  persuade  you  some  other  Is  as 
good  Insist  on  "Stevons.”  You  can  order  direct  from  us  if  you  And  any  difficulty.  Wo  send 
any  ’’Stevens"  firearms  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ANO  TOOL  CO.,  200  Pine  Street,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


RIFLES  FOR  BOYS 
Little  Scout  -  $2.25 

Stevens-Maynard,  Jr.  $3 
Crack  Shot  -  -  $4 

Little  Krag*  -  $5 

Favorite  No.  17  -  $6 


The  man  behind  a  Planet  Jr. 

*  A. 

knows  it  takes  more  work  off  his  hands,  and  makes  him  do  better  gardening,  than  any 
other  garden  imp'-ment.  Besides,  Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  Wheel  IIocs,  and  Cultivators 
are  guaranteed  — no  other  maker  uses  such  materials  or  puts  such  work  into  his  tools. 
Half  a  million  users  know  how  long  they  last 

The  New  No.  6  Planet  Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator  and  Plow  does  the  work  of  three  to  six  men,  and  does  it  better  Opens 
the  furrow,  sows  any  kind  of  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  in  hills  4,6,8,  n  or  24 
f  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls  the  ground  and  marks  out  the  next  row  —  ail  at  one 
operation.  As  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  or  Plow  it  adapts  itself  to  every  kind 
of  crop,  and  is  used  all  through  the  season. 

We  are  glad  to  send  anybody  interested,  our  New  Catalogue  showing 
1907  l’lanet  Jr.  implements  —  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  One-ano 
Two  -  Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard-and  Beet -Cultivators 
1— 45  kinds  in  all.  Write  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Boxll07»,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


3  A  ROOF 

1 1  that  is 

1PROOP 

jAgalnnt  1  ightning.flro,  wuxBatHiHIH 
Ind  A  water.  Both  Iron  A  Steel.  Catalog  N  &  1 


fcrar 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  GO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

have  back  of  themGl  years  experience  in  plow 
building,  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest  draft 
most  durable,  best  working  plows  made.  Our 
soltcentre  steel  mouldboards  tempered  by  our  special 
process  are  wui-ranted  not  to  break  or  wear  out 
for  5  years.  Our  steel  beams 
and  malleable  standards  are 
warranted  fora  lifetime. 


Our  No.  25) 

STICKI.  KK- 
VKKSI  Itl.K 
PLOW, illus¬ 
trated  here, 
works  equally 
well  on  level 
laud  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  furrow  as  any  flat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent,  in 
your  town  write  us  for  our  spe«-ial  propositio  , 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
flues t  line  of  Steel  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Hunters.  H  illers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cullers 
etc.,  sold  in  the  East. 

H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON, 

20  to 40  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


What  the  BUCKEYE  MAN  Tells  You 


about  Buckeye  Combined  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill 
he  is  prepared  to  back  up  by  the  actual  construction 
and  qualification  of  the  machine  itself. 

In  short  he  can  “show  you’’  the  real  practical 
reasons  why  Buckeye  Drills  are  the  kind  you  should 
buy.  He  can  show  you  why  they  are  the  greatest 
drills  made  today. 

He  can  point  to  the  features  in  Buckeye  Drills 
that  account  for  their  superiority,  and  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  these  points  you  cannot  help 
but  conclude  they  are  the  best  drills  from 
every  standpoint. 

You  will  see  why  they  last  longer. 

You  will  see  why  they  do  better  work. 
You  will  see  why  they  are  more  conven¬ 
ient  and  satisfactory  to  operate. 

You  will  see  why  they  are  the  cheapest 
drill  for  you  to  put  your  money  into. 


\ 


h  or  instance  just  compare  the  Buckeye  square 
steel  tubing  frame  to  others.  Note  it  is  made  with¬ 
out  riveted  joints  or  malleable  iron  corner  pieces  and 
you  will  realize  why  it  lasts  so  much  longer. 

Examine  carefully  the  Cone  Gear  for  driving  and 
feeding.  Here’s  a  feature  well  worth  a  trip  to  the 
Buckeye  dealer’s  store  for  personal  inspection. 

Ask  him  to  show  why  it  is  the  most  accurate  in 
feed  and  the  easiest  to  change  the  quantity;  how  it 
does  away  with  interchangeable  gears— how  it  saves 
so  much  in  repairs  and  time. 

I  hen  notice  the  Disc  Seeding  Device — another 
Buckeye  strong  feature;  the  Hard  Oiler  which  forms 
an  absolutely  dust-proof  bearing;  also  the  Double 
Run  Force  Feed,  in  fact  there  is  not  a  point  about  a 
Buckeye  Drill  that  will  not  impress  you  favorably  if 
you  will  investigate  it. 

If  you  will  write  us  we’ll  send  you  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Buckeye  dealer  where  you  can  see  thi$ 
famous  drill  with  your  own  eyes. 

h or  50  years  half  a  century — we  have  been 
making  drills  that  have  made  the  name  “Buck- 
v  eYe”  a  guarantee  of  drill  satisfaction,  both  in 
service  and  wear. 

Don’t  buy  a  drill  until  you  have  inspected 
the  Non-Corrosive  Glass  Fertilizer  Distributor 
on  the  Buckeye.  It  is  the  only  fertilizer  that 
don’t  and  can’t  corrode.  The  feed  plate  is 
made  of  glass— that’s  the  reason  it  is  the 
only  successful  distributor  made.  Write  for 
our  1907  Drill  Book — it’s  free. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  B4,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


WHOLE  GRAIN  FOR  CATTLE. 

At  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station 
experiments  were  made  to  see  how  much 
ltjss  resulted  in  feeding  whole  corn  or 
oats  to  cattle.  Many  farmers  advocate 
the  feeding  of  whole  grain,  claiming  that 
while  some  is  lost  in  this  way  this  loss  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  From  our  ex¬ 
perience  we  call  whole  oats  about  the 


requires  prompt  action.  Coburn,  in  his 
work,  recommends  santonine  in  one-third 
teaspoonful  doses  morning  and  evening 
for  two  or  three  days,  followed  by  a  brisk- 
cathartic,  such  as  calomel  in  teaspoonful 
doses.  I  suppose  this  is  for  an  average 
full-grown  hog.  If  the  pigs  will  drink 
slop  or  eat  soft  feed  it  will  be  easily 
given  to  them,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 


most  dangerous  grain  food  a  cow  can 
have.  We  nearly  lost  one  valuable  cow 
by  having  these  oats  pack  hard  in  the 
third  stomach,  and  have  known  several 
similar  cases.  Where  hogs  are  following 
cattle  to  work  over  the  manure  there  will 
not  he  much  loss,  but  this  experiment 
shows  that  the  plan  is  not  wise  in  ordi¬ 
nary  dairy  practice.  The  pictures  show  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  grain  which  was 


know  they  all  eat  and  get  their  share. 
It  is  best  always  to  prevent  this  kind  of 
trouble,  which  can  be  done  by  keeping 
hard  wood  ashes  and  salt  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them.  In  corn  countries  corncob  ash 
fills  the  bill  first-rate  with  salt  added. 
When  home-made  soap  is  used  to  wash 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  hogs  drink 
what  they  will  of  the  suds.  Soft  soap  fed 
to  them  will  doubtless  be  a  great  benefit. 
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PROPORTION  OP  WHOLE  CORN  UNDIGESTED  BY  COW. 


Pig.  1  in. 


passed  practically  without  change.  It  was 
found  that  young  stock  chewed  the  grain 
more  thoroughly  than  older  cows.  For 
example,  over  22  per  cent  of  the  whole 
corn  fed  to  cows  was  not  masticated, 
while  only  six  per  cent  got  past  the  teeth 
of  calves.  With  whole  oats  the  propor¬ 
tions  were  12  per  cent  for  the  cows  and 
three  for  calves.  Over  four  per  cent  of 
the  corn  and  10  per  cent  of  the  oats  in  the 
droppings  germinated,  showing  how  little 
the  grain  was  changed  by  its  passage 
through  the  animal.  With  these  facts  in 
mind  a  dairy  farmer  should  not  feed 
whole  grain  to  the  cows  unless  he  has  a 
drove  of  hogs  on  the  manure. 


WORMS  IN  SWINE. 

I  undertook  to  winter  25  OetobPr  pigs. 
They  were  a  nice  lot  when  I  weaned  them 
from  the  sows,  hut  since  then  some  of  them 
have  not  grown  much  and  some  of  them  are' 
growing  finely.  T  have  lost:  four  out.  of  the 
lot.  One  of  them  died  last  night,  and  to-day 
I  examined  its  howels,  and  I  found  a  small 
intestine  so  completely  filled  with  worms 
that  no  food  could  possibly  pass  through; 
for  about  eight  Inches  it  was  so  full  of 
worms  that  the  intestine  seemed  to  he  ex¬ 
panded.  The  worms  were  about  six  inches 
in  length  and  about  as  large  as  a  coarse 
knitting  needle  and  sharp  pointed,  1  think, 
at  both  ends.  If  you  could  give  a  sure 
remedy  to  rid  pigs  of  worms  it  would  he 
a  great  benefit  to  me.  H.  s.  s. 

Harrow,  Ont.,  Can. 

Worms  cut  down  the  thrift  and  reduce 
the  profits  in  swine  growing  on  many 
farms,  and  in  numerous  cases  the  own¬ 
ers  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
their  hogs.  In  this  case  the  writer  seems 
to  have  a  bad  case  on  his  hands,  one  that 


1  do  not  know  that  they  will  eat  too  much 
if  it  is  placed  before  them.  While  soap 
suds  from  homemade  soap  is  all  right 
it  is  well  to  beware  of  that  made  from 
factory  or  store  soap. 

ROSS  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


Wjikv  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos. Dire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Fa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg  Pa. 


|— KKG1STFKKD  JKUSKY8 
Only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MOR8K,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


LAUREL  FARM 


FOR  SALE  Sows  bred  for  March  and  April 
farrow.  Some  nice  fall  Pigs.  Booking  orders  for 
Hiding  Pigs  at$10.00  each,  try  some  Durocs  they  will 
make  you  money.  J.H  Lewis  &  Son, Cameron,  W- Va. 


FOREST  FARM 

Imported  Guernsey  Cattle  Only 

Herd  headed  by  Champion  Island-bred  Bull 

ST.  A  M  A  N  T 

Our  Herd  numbers  over  125  Head  which  was  the 
pick  of  the  Island.  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bull  Calves 
may  he  selected  by  those  who  wish  to  improve  and 
increase  their  herds. 

PIGGERY  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Champion  Knglish-bred  8ERKSHIRES, 
MIDDLE  YORKSHIRES  and  TAMWORTHS. 

A.  A.  HOUSMAN,  Prop.,  Babylon,  I,.  I. 

M.  S.  SECOKP,  Superintendent. 


Q1 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  EAST 
It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-honed,  long-bodied.  Nino  months 
nigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WARRINER'S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


Have  You  Ever  Tried 

HAMMONDl 
DAIRY 
FEED? 

IF  NOT, 

WHY  NOT? 

Your  Neighbor  Knows 

Western  Grain  Products  Go. 

4  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Milwaukee  -  Wisconsin 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM ;J, '.."'CE!  tt 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  I'rewsburg,  N.  Y. 

AYRSH1RES  AND  CHESHIRES. 

Two  bull  calves,  nine  and  six  mos.,  nicely  marked 
red  and  white;  live  cows4  to  7  years;  sows  to  farrow 
in  April,  fall  pigs.  All  stock  eligible  to  registry  and 
in  line  condition.  Address 

HOM E H  J .  BROW N ,  Harford ,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

rHPQHIUP^  THE  NEW  YORK 
L  I  I  LD  11  1  IV  LD  .  FARMERS’  HOC. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  honed;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.  Y. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

September.  October  and  November  farrow.  Silver 
Premium  Registered  Stock.  Address 

E.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pbarsalin,  New  York. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
Uolstelns,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
Hamilton  &  CO.,  Krcildoun,  Chester  CO.,  Pa. 


In  Calf.  Hami 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coining  a  year 
old  by  Gram)  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
Hath,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

were  shipped  into  almost  every  state  last  year,  and 
their  superior  qualities  are  recognized  wherever 
they  are  known. 

wo  are  now  offering  some  choice  young  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow  and  guaranteed  safe  witli  pig,  at 
attractive  prices.  Wtio  wants  them! 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES  INEWM’S 


Heave  and  Couch  Cure 

A  Specific  for  Wind aud  Throat 
trouble..  25  yearn  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  lb  year,  on  the 
market,  prove.it.  worth.  One 
te  two  can.  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
Heave*.  tl.UOpercau.  All 
uler.  or  acut  direct,  expre.a  prepaid. 

Send  for  booklet  of  endorsement*. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
roUH  BITS  IN  ONC 
Cure  .Kicker*.  Runaway.,  Fuller.. 
8hyer»,  *tc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Pays'  Trial  and  circular  showing 
tho  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof.  J.  q  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  0. 


Read’s  SS& 


Rein  Holders 


Serious  accidents  due  to  reins  catching  tinder 
shaft  ends  avoided.  Ornamental,  2,000,000 

In  use.  Mrlu-1  and  Inti.  Rubber,  2f»e.  a  pair;  Itnutx,  80s. 
II  PA  hip  Rein  Supporters,  dasii  Rein  Fastener, 
ALwU  horse  Tail  Tie,  Cheek  rein  Loop,  whlflictree 

Trace  Locks.  Demand  them  attached  to 
harness  and  carriages.  Sold  by  50,000  har¬ 
ness,  carriage,  hardware,  gen.  mdse,  dealers 
If  yours  hasn’t  them,  insist  upon  his  getting 
all  kinds  for  you.  Rein  Supporters  and  Tail  Tie  in 
brass,  30c.  Oat.  85  free.  O.  h.  RKAD  MFG.  Co.,Troj,  N.  V. 

KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  for  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Our  barns  are  full  of  big 
black  Jacks,  tho  kind  that 
will  please  you.  Write,  or 
come  to  see  ns,  a  large  lot 
to  select  from. 

WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


JOE  E 


JACKS,  JACKS 

Jacks  27— Newton, Kits 
Jacks  70  |  85  Jennets  35 
Saddle  Stallions  30 

Trotting  Stallions  lO 
Pacing  Stallions  lO 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Weave  In  the  greatest  breeding  district 
|  In  tho  world  for  Mammoth  Jack*,  Saddle 
and  Hai'iiea.  llor.ee,  and  we  have  tho 
dost  lot  to  .how  yon  of  any  firm  in  the  country.  It  I.  to  your 
-eat  to  Inspect  our  .lock  before  Inlying.  Write  for  catalogue 
one  to.ee  oh.  j.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN,  NKWTON,  KANSAS. 


STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 

CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

on  1a  1 1  v 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


DANA'S  FAR  LABELS 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  II.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon, N.H. 

FARM 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4%  and  over  than  any  other  hull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  qnote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

lUVENBURGH  BROS., 

11  ill  burst  Kami,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

REMOVAL  SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

Having  sold  one  Of  our  large  farms  at  Lacuna, 
preparatory  to  concentrating  at  Liverpool  March  1st, 
we  ought  to  sell  at  least  130  head  before  that  date. 
We  are  offering  special  bargains  and  Just  now 
can  supply  you  with  anything  in  high  cIubs  llolsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  quality  considered. 

STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINGS  CO., 


Urookslde  Herd, 


Lacuna,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTE1N-FKIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  126  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bl’l.l.  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 

BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  tins  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Thoroughbred  Holsteln-Frleslan 

YEARLING  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 
Perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals,  ready 
for  immediate  service.  Selected  from  best  dams  in 
herd  of  forty  head.  Sired  by  Paul  Clotbilde  Hurtog 
DeKol,  No.  83712.  If  pedigree  and  price  (which  will 
be  furnished  upon  request)  are  satisfactory,  bull  will 
be  sent  upon  approval.  If  not  entirely  as  represented 
as  to  individual  qualities,  he  may  be  returned  ut  my 
expense.  Address  P.  H.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 

Born  April  28,  190(5.  Sire,  Leo  Netherland  De  Kol, 
No.  88699;  Dam,  Kiatta’s  Pietertje.  No.  42804.  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  No.  3377.  Record  of  dum  on  official 
test.  470  lbs.  milk,  14  lbs.  15.7  oz.  butter  in  7  days. 

Price  of  this  hull.  #50  f.  o.  b.  Camden.  Have 
others  equally  as  good  for  sale.  Address, 

IRVIN  WILCOX,  Camden.  Oneida  Co.,  New  York. 


ANGUS  BULLS  g°?c 

nrlo.fls  Write  /it  one©  for  I)i 


SALE. 

choice  ones 

at  bargain  prices.  Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

IManara  Htoek  Kami,  Mjcr  A  Hun*,  Prop*.,  Bridged!!*,  D«l. 


FOR  SALE-Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Writ©  promptly.  _  _  . 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,-BrattIeboro,  Vt. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


$C  C  C  C  ( 

^  ^  i) 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

SIOO  GIVEN  AWAY  SIOO 

DO  YOU  WANT  IT? 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  losing  money  on 
their  cows  and  do  not  know  it.  Do  you  know 
liow  much  you  are  making  or  losing  on 
your  cows  ? 

Government  statistics  show  average  btohh 
income  per  grade  cow  is  only  $37.90. 
Cost  of  keep  $40.00.  Lons  #3.00  per  cow. 
You  can  buy  a  Star  Farm  registered 

Holstein  cow  for .  $15(1,00 

Cost  to  keep  one  year .  40.00 

Interest  on  cost,  one  year .  9  00 

Total  for  year .  #100.00 

My  Star  Farm  cow  will  make  for  yon 

each  year:  Milk .  $125.00 

Calf .  50.00 

Total . UTOb 

Profit  on  your  lnveatment  88$, 

$0,000.00  (lunrantee  on  Every  Auliual  Solti  $5,000.0(1 

Circulars  ami  information  sent  free. 

Address  Dept.  D.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Cortland,  N.T. 

6  (Jj  (jj  Q 
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GASOLINE  TREATMENT  FOR  SHEEP 

1  desire  information  about  the  gasoline 
treatment  for  internal  parasites  in  sheep. 
I  tried  it  last  Spring  with  good  success, 
but  it  was  after  the  ewes  had  dropped  their 
lambs.  Will  it  do  to  give  it  while  the  ewes 
arc  carrying  their  lambs?  u.  a.  b. 

Connecticut. 

As  you  have  used  the  gasoline  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
dose  and  methods  of  giving  it ;  and  be¬ 
cause  you  are  familiar  with  it  and  have 
been  successful,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  give  it  to  the  ewes  before 
they  have  lambs,  if  they  seem  to  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  worms  and  the  lambs  arc  not 
expected  until  late.  Ordinarily  it  is  better 
to  wait  till  after  the  lambs  are  born.  The 
worms  from  the  droppings  of  the  old 
sheep  do  little  harm  when  not  dropped  in 
the  grass  that  the  lambs  eat,  unless  the 
manure  is  put  where  the  sheep  run  in  the 
field ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  always 
some  danger  in  handling  a  ewe  heavy 
with  lamb.  edward  van  alstyne. 

CALF  WITH  SWOLLEN  JAW. 


now  have  a  strong  three-year-old  cow  soon 
to  freshen,  carrying  good  flesh,  and  every 
indication  of  vigor  and  a  strong  milk 
producer.  Occasionally  a  cow  is  over¬ 
worked  and  becomes  enervated  upon  good 
feed  and  care,  but  it  so  seldom  happens 
that  the  case  would  be  a  novelty.  De¬ 
pleted  vitality  comes  from  lack  of  care 
and  full  nourishment.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  we  have  disease,  but  that  we  do  not 
have  more.  Cows  freshening  without  ex¬ 
tra  covering  or  protection,  catching  cold, 
so-called,  and  later  going  down  with 
tuberculosis ;  or,  well  nourished  a  part  of 
the  time  and  half  fed  the  rest  of  the 
year.  A  cow  must  be  treated  as  you 
would  any  other  mother,  and  yet  1  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  she  receives  the  least 
care  of  all  females  because  we  think  par¬ 
turition  is  just  a  part  of  her  duty  to  us. 

The  American  people  arc  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry  to  stop  and  learn  the  funda¬ 
mental  cause  of  trouble;  rather  do  they 
seek  some  quick  panacea  for  superficial 
healing.  _ h.  e.  cook. 


1  have  a  calf  cnio  year  old  that:  has  a  large 
■welling  under  the  lower  jaw.  It  outs  well; 
does  not  seem  to  be  sore.  What  do  you 
think  is  the  trouble  with  it?  g.  h.  b. 

Delaware. 

It  may  be  the  effect  of  a  bruise  of  some 
sort.  I  had  a  bull  so  affected  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  1  would  paint  it  with  iodine  every 
two  or  three  days;  it  may  reduce  the 
lump  after  a  week  or  two.  Possibly 
there  may  be  pus  in  it,  when  it  will  have 
to  be  opened.  In  that  case  have  the  knife 
blade  very  sharp,  slip  a  piece  of  hard 
leather  over  the  blade  about  an  inch  from 
the  point  so  that  it  sets  firmly  there.  This 
will  prevent  the  knife  going  in  too  far. 
Before  lancing  wash  the  lump  in  a  strong 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  dip  the  knife 
blade  in  the  acid  without  dilution,  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  germs.  Then  cleanse  thor¬ 
oughly  with  some  antiseptic  wash,  car¬ 
bolic  and  water,  Zcnoleum,  Naptholeum 
or  the  like,  using  the  iodine  to  reduce  the 
swelling.  Should  the  lump  continue  to 
discharge,  better  consult  a  real  veteri¬ 
nary,  not  a  “boss”  or  horn-boring,  tail¬ 
splitting  cow  doctor.  It  may  be  lumpy 
jaw,  a  dangerous  and  contagious  disease. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


A  COW  WITH  A  COUGH. 

I  have  a  six-year-old  cow,  and  since  cold 
weather  set  In  recently  she  coughs  <|iiite  a 
little.  She  had  a  calf  four  weeks  ago  which 
is  getting  along  finely.  There  was  no  trouble 
at  the  time;  she  Is  receiving  good  attention: 
the  stable  Is  as  warm  as  the  average;  she 
eats  and  drinks  and  seems  to  be  all  right 
otherwise.  I  suppose  it  is  simply  a  cold. 

I’atchogue,  N.  Y.  m.  p. 

People  arc  usually  frightened  when  a 
cow  coughs,  because  we  know  that  tu¬ 
berculous  cows  may  have  a  cough.  Cows 
catch  cold  and  often  cough  as  a  result, 
and  maybe  if  tuberculosis  bacilli  are 
hanging  around  they  often  find  lodgings 
and  grow  upon  this  inflamed  or  irritated 
spot,  and  so  we  should  look  to  it  that 
this  irritation  has  attention.  Cow  owners 
seldom  think  of  using  an  outside  appli¬ 
cation  for  troubles  of  this  sort,  but  they 
are  valuable.  If  it  is  a  severe  case,  that 
is  acute,  use  an  application  of  antiphlogis- 
tine,  and  perhaps  a  second.  Rub  it  into 
the  hair  under  the  throat  and  tie  a  band¬ 
age  over  the  neck.  A  mild  case  may  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  continued  use  of 
vaseline,  or  turpentine  and  larxl  will  be 
helpful.  Keep  the  animal  warm  with  a 
blanket,  feed  bran  mash  once  a  day,  and 
give  such  nourishing  food  that  a  surplus 
vitality  will  be  the  result.  You  may  put 
it  down  as  a  fundamental  proposition 
that  a  cough,  whether  in  man  or  beast,  is 
an  index  of  low  vitality,  and  something 
should  be  done.  Some  remedial  applica¬ 
tion  like  that  above  suggested  should  he 
used  and  also  a  strenuous  and  continued 
effort  to  renew  strength.  1  have  a  young 
cow  now  that  was  afflicted  with  cough, 
and  seemed  to  be  generally  weak.  I  used 
vaseline  on  her  throat  and  began  an  ef¬ 
fort  through  careful  feeding  of  easily 
digested  feeds,  not  asking  her  to  spend 
energy  in  searching  for  it.  In  less  than 
a  year  I  have  cleared  up  the  cough,  and 


EFFECT  OF  CLIPPING  POULTRY. 

We  bad  to  cut  the  wings  of  about  60 
fowls,  some  more  on  account  of  their  per¬ 
sistency  Inil  1  should  say  they  were  all  pretty 
well  clipped.  Sonic  weeks  after  the  clipping 
two  or  three  hens  died.  The  rest  seem  in¬ 
active,  without  any  sign  or  inclination  to  lay. 
The  roosters  among  this  lot  keep  thin  and 
light.  We  would  bo  thankful  for  some  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject,  i.  e.,  would  birds 
really  die  by  having  their  wings  clipped 
Loo  much,  and  If  so  which  is  the  proper 
way  to  perform  the  operation?  a.  l.  r. 

Hanover,  N.  J. 

L  h is  flock  may  have  been  hurt  by  close 
clipping  during  this  extremely  cold 
weather,  and  some  of  the  ills  due  to  ex¬ 
posure  set  in.  But  the  death  of  these 
two  or  three  liens  and  the  inactivity  of 
tile  entire  flock  could  not  he  laid  to  clip¬ 
ping  unless  the  cutting  was  barbarous. 
To  prevent  flying  only  clip  the  flight 
feathers  on  one  wing,  and  never  clip  the 
male  if  the  flock  is  needed  for  breeders 

FLOYD  O.  WHITE. 


DEIIl’Q  butter 

nCIU  O  Printers 

Simply  constructed, /-ensy  nnd 
efficient  workers.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  get  our  Dairy  Sup¬ 
ply  catalogue  and  see  how  you 
can  save  money. 

A.  H  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


true 

weight 


M  r\  PIT  TO  DIG 
IN  V-l  WALL  TO  BUILD 

A  U.  S.  Standard  guaranteed  iron  and  steel  lever 
scale  with  combination  beam.  Sold  on  triaL 

TRUE  WEIGHT  CO. 

BOX  70,  BINGHAMTON,  N  Y 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  mnko  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Slovas,  Wator  and  Staam 
Jacket  Kellloa.  Hog  Scaldora.  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  »i-  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  It.  smtltir  *  00.,  Dutuviu,  111. 


9  The  Horseman’s 


Stand-by 


The  thorough  horseman  is  never 
without  his  favorite  remedy.  He  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  always  at  the  mercy 
of  the  veterinary. 

The  big  stables  are  always  pre¬ 
pared.  The  bottle  is  ready  on  the 
shelf. 

How  is  it  with  you? 

Are  you  prepared  to  treat  the  com¬ 
mon  ailments — the  ones  that  are  liable  to  come  at  any  time? 

If  your  horse  should  go  lame;  should  suffer  from  a  cut,  a 
kick,  or  a  sprain;  if  he  should  be  foundered,  or  get  the  colic,  or 
the  rheumatism,  or  distemper;  should  develop  a  spavin,  a  splint 
or  a  curb,  are  you  ready  to  treat  him  off-hand? 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

has  been  for  many  years  the  reliance  for  horsemen  for  these  and 
many  other  ailments.  Used  as  well  by  skilled  veterinaries  as  by 
farmers,  breeders,  teamsters  and  other  horse  owners. 

For  external  and  internal  use. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir,  for  ills  of  men,  women  and  children 
Tuttle’s  White  Star,  the  best  healing  and  drying  liniment 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders,  the  best  blood  purifier  for 
horses. 

Tuttle’s  American  Worm  Powders,  absolutely  certain  in  their 
effect,  guaranteed  in  every  case  to  expel  all  worms. 

Tuttle’s  Hoof  and  Healing  Ointment,  a  perfect  cure  for  hard  and 

cracked  hoofs  and  all  diseases  of 
the  hoof. 

Price  on  Tuttle’s  Remedies: 

On  and  after  this  date  the  price 

of  Tuttle's,  Family  and  Hcrse  Elixir 

will  be  $4.00  per  dozen;  Condition 
Powders,  $2.00  p.er  dozen;  Worm 
Powders,  $2.00  per  dozen;  Hoof 
Ointment,  $4.00;  White  Star  Lini¬ 
ment,  $4.00.  Bottle  sent  by  mail, 
$0.75. 

Horse  Book  Free. 

We  publish  a  book  of  100  pages 
entitled,  “Veterinary  Experience,” 
which  contains  the  experience  of 
our  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  a  successful 
veterinary  surgeon.  It  is  a  clear 
illustration  and  description  of  the 
horse  and  his  diseases. 

Send  for  “Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence”  and  other  printed  matter — 
FREE. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co.,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  C.  f.  Tuttle.  311.  East  63rd  St..  Chicago.  111. 
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THE 

TUBULAR 

WAY 


PAY 


The  old  pan  way  of  raising  cream  don’t 
pay — it’s  too  mussy  and  fussy— too  much 
work  for  the  women.  And  it  don’t  pay 
in  dollars  and  cents  because  you  actually 
lose  50  per  cent  of  the  cream  you  ought  to  get.  You 
can  increase  your  cream  product  about  50  per  cent  over 
pan  setting;  33  per  cent  over  cans  set  in  cold  water;  25  per 
cent  over  patent  creamers  or  dilution  can9  by  using  the 

SHARPLES 

TUBULAR  SEPARATOR 

Besides  you  can  skim  the  milk  immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing— save  the  handling  and  the  expense  of  storage.  A 
good  milk-house  costs  more  than 
a  Tubular  and  isn’t  half  so  pro¬ 
fitable — even  if  you  already  have 
the  milk-house  it  will  pay  in  la¬ 
bor  saved,  in  crocks  and  pans  saved, 
and  the  increase  in  cream  will  be  all 
clear  profit.  Of  course,  when  you  buy 
a  separator,  you  want  the  one  that  will 
get  you  the  most  profit— you’ll  want 
the  Tubular — the  reasons  why  are  all 
given  in  a  book  which  you  will  want 
and  which  we  want  to  send  to  you 
free  if  you  will  only  write  for  it,  ask 
for  book  H.  153 


Mr.  Mao  Tuttle,  Danville,  111.,  says  “The  first  week  we  used 
the  Tubular  wo  made  u  Rain  of  is  lbs.  of  butter  from  five  cows." 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Toronto,  Gan.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  _ Chloapo,  III. 
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SILAGE  UNDER  GROUND. 

Will  silage  keep  as  well  in  the  bottom  of 
a  silo  (hat  is  lowered  into  the  ground  four 
feet,  well  cemented  on  bottom  and  sides,  as 
in  one  built  on  the  surface?  A.  s. 

Indiana. 

Yes;  be  sure,  however,  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  tight,  made  so  with  a  cement  veneer 
against  the  main  wall  or  a  solid  cement 
foundation  putting  the  bottom  in  after 
side  wall  is  laid.  This  will  make  a  better 
job  than  to  put  bottom  down  first  and 
lay  wall  thereon.  H.  e.  c. 


DIARRHOEA  IN  COWS. 

My  milch  cows  are  taken  with  diarrhoea. 
The  evacuations  are  very  sloppy  or  watery. 
They  do  not  s*eem  to  have  any  fever ;  at 
least,  (hey  drink  but  little  water.  Some  eat 
but  little,  while  others  eat  about  the  usual 
amount  of  feed.  They  look  rough,  hair 
standing  up.  The  (low  of  milk  diminishes 
just  before  ( hoy  have  diarrhoea.  They  give 
scarcely  any  milk.  Trouble  lasts  from  four 
to  10  days.  j.  g. 

Newport,  O. 

This  diarrhoea  occurs  frequently  in 
herds  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  no  doubt  a  germ  disease,  although  in 
books  that  I  have  it  is  not  classified.  I 
had  the  same  experience  quite  a  long 
time  ago,  and  come  into  contact  with  it 
frequently.  I  have  many  times  known  of 
its  becoming  epidemic  in  a  community, 
which  might  lead  to  an  opinion  that  it 
was  caused  by  a  bacterial  growth  upon 
the  hay.  1  have  never  known  it  to  become 
fatal.  Common  salt  is  a  good  remedy. 
Take  off  the  feed  giving  only  wheat  bran 
and  oil  meal  three  to  one,  not  over  three 
pounds  a  day.  The  salt  is  an  antiseptic 
and  a  mild  cathartic.  After  three  or 
four  days  give  half  pound  Epsom  salts. 
The  amount  of  common  salt  will  depend 
sontewhat  upon  the  individual.  Give  half 
pound  a  day  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
watch  the  effect?  If  it  seems  to  physic, 
and  one  can  usually  note  the  difference 
between  a  diarrhoea  and  effect  of  a  ca¬ 
thartic,  then  let  up;  if  it  does  not,  give 
more,  three-quarters  to  one  pound.  No 
doubt  your  trouble  will  have  passed  be¬ 
fore  this  reaches  you.  Thorough  disin¬ 
fection  will  be  helpful.  li.  E.  cook. 


GOOD  CARE  FOR  GOOD  COWS. 

On  page  186  F,  A.  C.  told  of  his  live  good 
Jersey  cows.  lie  now  tells  how  they  are 
cared  for. 

If  I  were  to  tell  others  how  to  get  a 
large  average  per  cow,  1  should  say  in 
the  first  place  get  the  cow.  This  is  the 
first  step.  There  are  many  others,  but 
this  is  first.  It  is  not  the  cow  that  gives 
40  pounds  per  day  in  flush  of  feed,  and 
when  short  feed  comes  quits,  but  the  cow 
who  will  give  you  a  fair  mess  about  330 
days  in  the  year.  The  second  step  is 
that  a  man  must  be  willing  to  literally 
hold  his  nose  to  the  grindstone  seven 
days  per  week  for  52  weeks.  If  you  can¬ 
not  do  this  do  not  expect  unusual  results. 
Now  as  to  how  1  get  6,000  pounds  aver¬ 
age  per  cow,  1  am  milking  five  now, 
three  fresh,  one  farrow,  and  one  strip¬ 
per.  For  January  1  received  3,337  pounds, 
an  average  of  667%  pounds  per  cow.  I  ' 
fed  one  bushel  silage  night  and  morning, 
with  hay  at  noon.  The  grain  ration  was 
two  quarts  cornmeal,  two  quarts  bran, 
two  quarts  molasses  feed,  one  quart 
gluten,  twice  per  day.  I  try  to  milk  as 
near  the  same  hour  each  day  as  possible, 
and  always  milk  them  myself  if  1  can. 
Stable  never  freezes  in  coldest  weather. 
They  are  bedded  fresh  each  day  with 
straw,  as  the  more  comfortable  they  are 
the  more  milk  you  will  get.  1  water  in 
yard  with  running  water  at  noon  on  cold 
days,  twice  each  day  when  weather  is 
warm.  I  commence  to  feed  grain  in 
Summer  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  shrink. 
For  green  feed  I  use  mostly  oats  and 
peas.  I  commence  about  June  20  to  feed 
clover  and  about  July  10  oats  and  peas. 

I  usually  sow  peas  three  times,  so  that  I 
have  fresh  ones  until  corn  is  matured. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  more 
about  my  methods.  There  is  no  secret 
about  it ;  all  there  is  to  it  is  to  get  a  good 
cow,  then  feed  and  care  for  her.  A  cow 
must  have  all  she  wants  to  eat  if  she 
gives  milk.  The  secret  of  a  good  cow  is 


a  capacity  to  convert  a  large  amount  of 
feed  into  milk  nearly  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  expect  to  make  a  better  record 
this  coming  year  and  will  write  you 
again.  Price  for  January  was  $1.65  per 
100;  3,337  pounds  at  $1.65  per  100  is 
$55.07.  _  F.  A.  C. 


Raising  Gkesk. — On  page  91  O.  E.  II. 
asks  about  raising  geese,  and  Fred  Aiiny  an¬ 
swers,  but  in  a  way  to  make  me  think  dial 
geese  in  It.  I.  are  entirely  different  from  geese 
in  the  good  old  Keystone  Stale.  Our  way 
is,  if  set  under  a  lien,  (o  keep  the  eggs  thor¬ 
oughly  dampened,  as  a  goose  will  attend  to 
this  part  herself,  and  as  soon  as  a  gosling 
is  hatched  and  dry.  (nils  its  legs  into  cold 
water  to  strengthen  them.  Then  we  give 
them  cornmeal  mixed  with  water,  but  not  too 
thin,  with  plenty  of  salt,  and  feed  this  as  long 
as  they  need  feeding;  then  let  them  run  in 
pasture  the  same  as  cattle,  and  they  will 
raise  themselves.  it.  s.  G. 

✓  Pennsylvania. 


Begin  the 
Horse  Right 

if  you  would  have  the  right  liorse. 
Don’t  handicap  a  promising  colt  with 
unwise  management  during  the  first  few 
months  of  growth.  Make  the  grain 
and  feed  he  gets  more  beneficial  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  little  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  It 
increases  digestion  by  supplying  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  bitter  tonics,  iron  lor  the  Wood, 
nitrates  toexpel  poisonous  material  from 
the  system:  such  ingredients  being  re¬ 
commended  by  Professors  Winslow,  Quit- 
man,  Finlay  Dun  and  all  the  noted 
medical  writers. 

Ds  HESS 
STOCK  F0GD 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess(M.D.,D.V.S.) 
is  especially  designed  to  make  market 
stock  take  on  flesh  more  rapidly  and  cows 
give  more  milk,  besides  curing  and  pre¬ 
venting  stock  disease. 

Sold  on  n  Written  Guarantee. 

100  lbs.  *5.00  \  Eirrpt  In  fnnsda  and 

25  lb.  pall  *1.60  /  F.xtr.mo  Went  and  South. 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 
Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in 
particular  is  in  the  dose — it’s  small  and 
fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has 
the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound. 
Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic,  and 
this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-&  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


SGOOD 

STANDARD 


All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitlc«s; 
Steel  and  Cement  Construction. 
Guaranteed  accurate,  reliable  and  dur¬ 
able.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale  on  trial.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

Scale  Co.  1«> 7 Central  St.,  Binghamton,  H.Y 


CEDAR 


ALAMAZOO 


I  L  O 

How  to  llolld.  Plant,  Kill  and  Ko.d 


CALVANIZED 
_ _ .  STEEL 

Section  aooiihi  door  frame 

Tank  A.  Silo  Co., 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
I, adder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  liox  91,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that*‘Uncle  S.nn”uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  I-adder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery ,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  ana 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  It,  Cobleskill,  N.  V. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home.  If  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
8100  Separator.  Huns 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  liotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
During  cold  weather  set  In  house,  water  need  not  he 
changed.  '00,000 Gravity  Separators  sold  111  1006.  More 
Boss  than  any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write 
today  for  free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

Blufton  Cream  Separator  Co.  box  m  Blufton,  0. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendon*,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumor*. 
Cure*  all  akin  disease*  or  Parasite*, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sont  by  ex- 

firess,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  uso.  tersend  Tor  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


REID^S  Separators 

Lightest  running:  closest,  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  *0  dnys’  free  trial,  if  deeired. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Beid  Hand  Separators  and  pricelist 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

A.  II.  KKIII  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Strong  and  air-tight,  but  simple  is  con 
struction  and  easy  to  erect. 

Doors  are  continuous  from  txrttom  to  top.  fit 
snugly— no  spoiled  enallager— and  are  easily 
opened  and  closed  without  tools  of  any  kind. 

Hoojw  form  a  convenient  permanent  ladder. 

Made  from  best  materials  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  witlf 
experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co. 

Box  3SJ  Frederick,  Md. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 

SEPARATOR  FREE 


For  a  TWO  MONTHS’ 
TRIAL - 

WE  WILL  GLADLY 
SEND  YOU  A  CREAM 


M... 

S'  M  4  SEPARATOR;  you  can 

I  Q  :  ■  Bl  use  it  sixty  days,  and 

■  Hd  (!«*, —  —  ,3!  if  you  arc  not  suro  you 

have  received  the  best 

■  r  V  f  separator  in  the'world,  the 

trial  won’t  cost  you  one 
cent.  Write  for  our  new 
Cream  Separator  Catalogue 
and  learn  of  this  great  offer. 

1C  buys  our  won- 
yl3s  lu  derful  1907 
model  Dundee  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator,  the  equal  of  any 
machine  sold  by  anyone 
else  up  to  $40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy 
Cream  Separator, 
i  slightly  higher  in 
price  than  our 
Dundee,  is  guaranteed 
the  best  separator 
made,  regardless  of 
name  or  price,  and  is 
sold  at  a  small  part  of 
the  price  others  ask 
for  high  grade 
separators,  and  we 
guarantee  our 
Economy  to  have 
greater  capacity, 
closer,  skim  colder 
milk,  run  easier  and  not  get 
out  of  order,  wear  longer 
than  any  other  machine  in 
the  market.  We  guarantee  It  20  years,  take  care  of 
it  for  you  from  the  day  you  receive  it.  and  will  always 
furnish  you  any  needed  repair  or  part  in  the  years  fo 
come,  PROMPTLY  AND  ON  A  FEW  DAYS’  NOTICE. 

PRICES  NOWGREATLY  REDUCED. 

OUR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  improved 
models,  prices  lower  fhan  last  season.  If  you  have 
more  than  one  cow.  write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  and 
say.  "Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator  Catalogue 
and  all  your  new  offers,”  and  our  great  1907  cream 
separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  by  return  mall,  free 
and  postpaid.  We  have  two  big  cream  separator  fac¬ 
tories  and  can  sell  you  a  machine  on  a  two  months’  free 
trial,  on  manufacturing  cost  basis,  much  less  than 
dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  these  profits  you  save) ,  at  a 
lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible.  If  you  buy 
from  us  you  get  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  and 
can  exchange  them  for  your  choice  of  any  number  of 
most  valuable  articles,  which  we  give  our  customers 
free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 

THERE  ARE  MANY  REASONS  WHY 

THE  PARSONS 

Is  the  best 

“  LOW-DOWN  ” 

MILK 
WAGON 

made.  Our 
Catalogue 
Y  tells 
you  why. 

PARSONS  "  LOW-DOWN  "  WAGON  WORKS.  Earl, Oil.  N.  1. 


WEEDS  PORT  SILOS. 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo  construction.  The  cut 
shows  “The  Weedsport  Improved  Silo,”  with  removable  sliding,  interchange¬ 
able  doors,  and  octagon  sh ingle  roof. 

Our  HAYRACKS  are  light,  strong  and  convenient  for  all  purposes.  We  make 
Stork  Troughs  and  Cow  Stanchions,  Cider,  Krout  and  Spraying  Tanks. 

All  goods  of  our  make  are  warranted  to  be  of  good  material  In  every  part  and  first-class 
workmanship  throughout.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


BRUTUS,  14  ft.,  se.00.  CAYUGA,  14  ft.,  S0.OO.  SENECA,  14  ft.,  S8.B0. 

”  1 6  ft.,  10.00.  ”  16  ft.,  6.60.  “  16  If.,  0.00. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY,  Box  83,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

MEAN  PROSPERITY  ON  THE  FARM 

Fortune  smiles  when  the  Green  Mountain  Silo  becomes  a  pari  of 
the  farm  equipment.  It  brings  profit  instead  of  loss,  lifts  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  turns  hard  times  into  happiness. 

Fresh,  green  pasturage  can  be  led  all  the  year  round.  The  stock 
thrive  and  fatten  and  the  milk-yield  increases  25  per  cent.  You  can 
keep  twice  as  many  cows  at  the  same  cost,  or  the  same  number  at  half 
the  cost.  Either  way  your  profits  are  more  than  doubled. 

No  other  so  scientifically  constructed,  so  substantial,  so  convenient, 
so  durable,  or  so  universally  satisfactory  as  the  Green  Mountain  Silo. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  forfree  Booklet  B 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt." 


RELIABLE  HEALTH  FOOD 

A  HEALTH  TONIC 

For  Horses,  Cows,  Hogs,  Chickons. 

15  Years’  Successful  Use. 

Will  build  up  and  keep  healthy  your  Horses,  increase  the  milk  output  of  Cows,  fatten  your 
Hogs,  keep  healthy  and  stimulate  your  Chickens.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed,  if  used 
according  to  directions— or  money  refunded.  Put  up  in  25,  50  and  100- lit.  bags,  and  250-lb. 
barrels,  paraffine  paper-lined  Write  for  prices.  Special  rates  to  dealers. 

WE  Want  Our  Customers  Interested  Witli  Us. 

SPECIAL  o  FEE  It— Good  March  1st,  1907,  to  March  1,  1908:  There  has  been  provided  for 
purchasers  of  the  Reliable  Health  Food,  10(H)  Shares  Stock,  $10.00  par  value,  full  paid,  non¬ 
assessable,  of  the  $50,000  Capitalization  of  the  Reliable  Horse  and  Cattle  Food  Co. 

Examine  carefully  and  save  Coupon  placed  in  each  Bag  and  Barrel,  exchangeable  for  this 
Stock.  RELIABLE  MORSE  &  CATTLE  FOOD  CO.,  44  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


TOOLS 

ELEVATORS 


♦  GIFFORD-WOOD  CO J 

♦  Hudson,  N.  Y.  i 

♦  Arlington,  Mass.  1 

I  Send  for  Catalog  It.  J 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


1907. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


$4 1 


BABY  COVERED  WITH  SORES. 

Wonl<t  Scratch  and  Tear  the  Flesh  Unless 
Hands  Were  Tied— “Would  Have 
Hied  Hut  For  Cuticura.” 

“My  little  son,  when  about  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  began  to  have  sores  come  out 
on  his  face.  1  had  a  physician  treat  him, 
but  the  sores  grew  worse.  Then  they  be¬ 
gan  to  come  on  his  arms,  then  on  other 
parts  of  his  body,  and  then  one  came  on 
his  chest,  worse  than  the  others.  Then  I 
called  another  physician.  Still  lie  grew 
worse.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year  and  i 
half  of  suffering  he  grew  so  bad  I  had  to 
tie  his  hands  in  cloths  at  night  to  keep 
him  from  scratching  the  sores  and  tearing 
the  flesh.  He  got  to  be  a  mere  skeleton 
and  was  hardly  able  to  walk.  My  aunt 
advised  me  to  try  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Ointment.  I  sent  to  the  drug  store  and 
got  a  cake  of  the  Soap  and  a  box  of  the 
Ointment,  and  at  the  end  of  about  two 
months  the  sores  were  all  well.  He  has 
never  had  any  sores  of  any  kind  since. 
He  is  now  strong  and  healthy,  and  I  can 
sincerely  say  that  only  for  your  most 
wonderful  remedies  my  precious  child 
would  have  died  from  those  terrible  sores. 
Mrs.  Egbert  Sheldon,  R.  F.  D„  No.  1, 
Woodville,  Conn.,  April  22,  1905” 


START  NOW 

find  !n  threeor  four  weeks,  by  study-  ^ 

ing  at  odd  times,  you  will  be  quail  tied  to  ■» 
nil  the  position  of  Bra  Item  an  or  Fireman* 
paying  from  $76.00  to  $  126.00  a  month. 

Our  course  will  not  interfere  with  present  work. 
Notice,  we  don  t  say  ••maybe”  you’ll  ifetaposl- 
tion,  we  don  tsay  we’ll  “assist"  or  “help"  you— 
w©  guarantee  to  place  you  in  a  good  paying  posl- 
t!on,  In  line  tor  rapid  promotion,  when  you  have 
completed  the  course.  * 

Send  for  our  free  book,  telling  what  we  are  and 
who  we  arc  and  you  will  then  clearly  understand 
why  we  offer  young  men  greater  opportunities  than 
8.nd  "»>yf  can  guarantee  positions  while 
others  only  promise. 

We  accept  no  applicants,  we  take  no  one’s  money 
}°l  our  course,  who  is  not  bodily  and  mentally  quaf. 
'““'o  become  a  Brakeman  or  a  Fireman, 

officials  ot  this  country’s  greatest  railroads 
ore  otlicers  ot  our  Association,  and  many  others  rec- 

ommend  us  and  co-operate  with  us  because _ 

1  heaim  of  this  Standard  School  is  to  supply  the  roads 
With  men  who  have  been  prepared  for  their  duties. 

We  have  more  applications  for  our  graduates  than 
we  can  nil. 

Write  For  Particulars  Now,  stating  age,  weight 

and  height.  A  tew  dollars  and  a  tew  hours’ study 
means  a  lite  ot  prosperity  and  pleasant  work. 

UNITED  RAILROAD  ASSOCIATION, 

Dept.  E.  102  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 
Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  111..  Denver,  Colo.’ 


The  Largest  and  ltest  Line  Manufactured. 

No.  8,  one  row,  for  one  horse. 

Eureka  Potato 
Planter 


Catalog 

Free. 


Plants  whole  or  cut  seod 
any  distance— any  depth— in 
any  soil.  Witli  or  without 
fertilizer.  Simply  construct¬ 
ed.  Light  in  draft.  Fully 
guaranteed. 


No.  10.  Two 
horse.  One 
lever  con¬ 
trols  and  op¬ 
erates  t  li  e 
discs  a  n  d 
plow  a  n  d 
tlxrows  ma¬ 


chine  in  and 
out  of  gear. 
Sold  witli  or 
without  fertil¬ 
izer  attach¬ 
ment;  capacity 
250  to  2200  lbs. 


Our  No.  12  is  a  Two  Row  Planter. 


Kuroka  Flat  Tooth 
Sulky  Cultivator, 
made  in  three 
sizes,  8  ft.,  10 
ft.  and  12  ft. 


A  Weeder 
A  Seeder 
A  Cultiva¬ 
tor 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grass,  also  many  kinds 
of  grain.  Every  farmer  should  have  one; 
so  says  the  noted  writer,  T.  li.  Terry,  of 
Hudson,  O. 

Try  our  ROUGH  ON  FLIES.  Sure  death  to 
Flies  and  all  Vermin.  Every  Gallon  Guaranteed. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS,  IUiaca,  N.  Y. 


What  causes  them?  Ilotv  prevent?  w.  s.  c. 

Janesville,  Wis. 

These  “knots”  are  grubs  or  warble 
I  he  gadfly  lays  its  eggs  on  the  skin  of 
cattle,  mostly  on  the  leg.  The  cattle 
lick  the  eggs  into  their  months  where  they 
hatch.  The  young  insect  works  its  way 
back  from  the  throat  and  finally  settles  be¬ 
neath  the  skin  on  the  hack.  There  it  grows 
often  to  considerable  size.  In  Spring 
these  “grubs”  work  their  way  out  through 
the  skin,  fall  to  the  ground,  burrow  and 
finally  produce  the  flies  which  lay  the 
eggs.  In  some  cases  these  insects  are 
very  numerous,  so  much  so  as  greatly  to 
damage  the  hide.  In  one  case  reported 
to  us  over  230  were  taken  from  one  ani¬ 
mal.  They  can  be  destroyed  by  putting 
turpentine  over  the  small  opening  which 
is  formed  over  each  insect.  We  squeeze 
them  out  whenever  we  find  them.  This 
is  easily  done,  and  we  are  sure  of  them. 
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655  You  Can 

f  We  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  harness  for  over 

Depend  Upon 

SOUTHERN  DAIRYMAN’S  BUSINESS 

I  have  been  operating  a  dairy  farm  for 
the  last  five  years.  Last  year  I  built  a 
new  dairy  barn  3G  by  70  feet,  cows  lined 
up  on  each  side  facing  wall;  driveway 
through  between  rows  of  cows;  cement 
gutters  and  mangers,  swinging  stanchions 
for  fastening  cows.  All  hay  and  forage 
is  raised  on  the  place,  practically  all  grain 
and  concentrated  feed  is  purchased.  My 
dairy  ration  for  this  time  of  year  is  about 
30  pounds  silage  and  from  four  to  12 
pounds  grain  daily  fed  according  to  the 
amount  of  milk  each  cow  gives,  which  is 
determined  by  the  use  of  scales  at  the 
milk  shelf  where  the  milk  is  weighed 
often  enough  to  know  what  each  cow  is 
doing.  The  hay  fed  is  almost  exclusively 
pea  hay;  cow  peas  are  the  great  hay 
crop  of  the  South.  The  concentrated  ra¬ 
tion  varies  with  the  prices  of  different 
feeds;  at  present  we  are  feeding  bran, 
200  pounds;  corn  chop,  300  pounds; 
cotton-seed  meal,  100  pounds;  feeding  4 
to  12  pounds  grain,  30  pounds  silage,  and 
what  bay  the  cows  will  eat  up  clean. 

T  really  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a 
well  balanced  ration  or  not,  but  I  do 
get  very  good  results  from  feeding  it. 

L  lie  cows  are  in  excellent  condition, 
and  I  am  shipping  at  present  20  gallons 
of  milk  and  five  gallons  of  20  per  cent 
cream  daily,  My  stuff  all  goes  to  a 
restaurant  and  ice  cream  dealer  in  the 
city  of  Memphis,  a  town  of  100,000  popu¬ 
lation,  situated  00  miles  distant  from  my 
farm. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  cows 
are  fed  and  milked;  10  gallons  of  milk 
is  set  aside  in  a  cooling  tank,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  separated,  the  cream  placed 
in  tank  and  the  warm  separator  milk 
fed  at  once  to  the  calves.  Next  morning 
at  three  o’clock  milking  commences,  milk- 
cooled  and  remainder  separated  and  sent 
to  station  at  five  o’clock,  arriving  at 
destination  at  8  o’clock.  For  the  year 
1900  I  shipped  from  my  herd  of  24 
cows  1,712  gallons  cream,  0020  gallons 
milk,  for  which  I  received  $2,202.30.  As 
near  as  I  can  figure  it  must  have  .cost 

$40  per  cow  for  feed  and  pasture.  The 
herd  is  composed  of  Jerseys  and  grades 
A  purebred  bull  is  kept,  and  all  heifers 
of  promise  are  kept  to  keep  up  the  herd. 
Every  cow  that  does  not  pay  is  promptly 
sold  to  butcher. 

In  regard  to  putting  peas  in  silo  will 
say  that  I  tried  it  the  past  season  in  a 
small  way.  I  had  several  acres  of  peas 
and  corn  planted  together  for  the  silo, 
to  experiment;  when  the  silo  was  about 
half  full  I  started  the  mower  in  this 
mass  of  stuff,  rake  and  wagons  hauling 
to  cutter,  but  I  found  it  so  heavy  and 
inconvenient  to  handle  that  after  putting 
about  six  loads  in  silo  I  concluded  that 
it  was  too  expensive  to  handle,  so  cut 
the  remainder  for  hay.  I  have  just  fin¬ 
ished  feeding  this  pea  silage,  but  find  it 
no  improvement  on  the  corn;  in  fact  it 
is  dark;  does  not  smell  as  corn  silage, 
and  the  cows  do  not  relish  it  quite  as  well. 
There  are  only,  a  few  dairies  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  as  cotton  is  grown  almost  exclusively 
as  a  staple  crop.  We  have  natural 
pastures  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year. 
Tennessee.  t.  o.  lee. 


25  years  —  making 

it  so  good  we  can  guarantee  it  for  5  years.  Making  it  so  good  we  can 
sell  it  to  you  subject  to  your  approval.  If  you  don’t  find  it  a  better  har¬ 
ness  in  every  way  than  you  expected— send  it  back  at  our  expense.  Isn’t 
that  a  fair  offer?  Isn’t  it  proof  of  real  value — of  honest  quality? 

King  Harness 

can’t  be  duplicated  at  our  prices.  With  ordinary  care  they  will  last  20 
years.  To  interest  you  we  will  give  absolutely  free,  a  nickel  plated  Tail 
Tie  with  every  request  for  our  catalog  F  Send  10c  to  cover  packing  and 
postage,  but  send  today— supply  is  limited.  Our  harness  is  all  oak-tan¬ 
ned — not  the  cheap, shoddy 
kind,  but  the  economical 
kind  to  buy. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO. 

6  Lake  Street,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CLIP  YOUR  HORSES  FLItT  SPRING 

W®  NEW  STEWART  CLIPPING  MACHINE 

Clipped  horses  look  better,  feel  better,  D-i.„  t  7C 
)  work  better,  and  are  loss  liable  to  tnkn  *  *  3 

tcold.  Don  Uetyourhorsesstaudallnijrhtwithahcavy,  QllIV 

damp  coat,  of  hair  on.  It  weakens  them  and  they  lose  ' 
flesh.  If  clipped  they  dryquiekly.rest  welland  their  food  does  them  pood. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THIS  MACHINE  FOR  25  YEARS 

steel  irears  enclosed  and  running  in  oil.  There  is  little  friction  and 
practically  no  wear.  All  progressive  farmers  and  horse- 
owners  now  clip  in  the  Spring,  and  this  is  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  do  it  with*  Order  one  now.  Send  $2.00  with  your  order 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance.  Write  for  our  big  new 
Cat  a  lo  cue,  which  shows  the  largest  line  of  clipping  machines  iu  the  world. 
It  is  free.  Send  today. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY,  143  La  Salle  Avenue  CHICAGO 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN  or 
THOKOUGHl'IN,  but 

ABSORBINE 

will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  If 
yon  write.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book 5- B  free.  ABSORBINE, ,TR.t  for 
mankind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured 
Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged  Glands, 
Allays  Fain.  Genuine  infd.  only  by 

W,  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


U 


A  BLUST” 

is  sent 


Self-Recom¬ 
mending  Churn 

you  on  15  Days  Free  Trial 

and  if  not  satisfactory  it  can  bo 
returned  at  my  expense.  1  do  not 
ask  you  to  send  one  cent  in 
(^advance.  Write  today  for  cir¬ 
cular,  prices  ami  my  t'roe  trial  offer. 
You  11  not  regret  it. 

C.  C.  CONSTANCE,  mansfielo,  o. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  new. 
Full  an  ordinary  stump  in  V/t 
minutes.  1  to  & 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

llandy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co.- 860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


MAKE  MONEY 

pulling:  stumps,  grubs,  etc.d 
.and  clearing  land  for  your- 
_  ..  self  and  others.  Hercules 

v Stump  Fuller  In  the  best. 

Catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Centemilo.  la. 


LOW  TEMPERATURE 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Ability  to  SKIM  CLEAN  at  LOW  TEMPERATURE  is 
another  important  consideration  in  the  purchase  of  a  cream 
separator  and  one  of  the  chief  differences  between  the 
I)L  LAVAL  and  other  makes  of  separators. 

I  he  ordinary  cream  separator  is  capable  of  doing’  reasonably 
good  work  only  with  milk  at  a  temperature  of  over  80  degrees, 
mien  the  temperature  is  lower  the  skimming  is  so  poor  that 
the  loss  of  butter-fat  is  great,  while  only  a  very  thin  cream 
can  he  run,  and  with  most  machines  the  bowl  soon  clogs  and 
will  not  skim  at  all. 

Farm  separation  is  usually  made  above  80  degrees  but  every 
ttser  knows  that  there  are  frequently  times  when  the  milk  must 
be  separated  cooler,  unless  a  lot  of  trouble  is  gone  to  in  heating 
it  which  must  injure  the  quality  of  the  cream  and  butter. 

The  superiority  of  the  patent-protected  “ALPHA-DISC” 
type  of  bowl  construction  used  in  the  DE  LAVAL  machines  is 
such  that  temperature  makes  little  difference  in  results. 

.  .  This  is  something  so  important  in  factory  operation  that 
it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  creamery  use  of  DE  LAVAL 
machines  is  almost  universal.  Surely  the  buyer  of  a  farm 
separator  makes  a  mistake  to  overlook  it. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Corilandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  '-ogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  he  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  he  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

A  few  more  remarks  about  those  “appleless  apple 
pies” !  We  learn  that  the  original  question  came  from  a 
man.  Very  likely  he  was  trying  to  get  the  better  of  his 
wife  in  an  argument,  or  to  attempt  to  stump  the  house¬ 
keepers  who  write  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  couldn’t  do 
the  latter.  It  can  at  least  be  said  of  Eve  that  she  used 
a  genuine  apple.  Adam  and  his  male  descendants  have 
ever  been  more  inclined  to  use  the  substitute ! 

* 

What  about  grinding  Alfalfa  hay  into  meal?  We 
conclude  from  information  which  comes  from  readers 
that  the  process  is  not  practical  on  a  small  scale.  Pow¬ 
erful  mills  are  required,  and  the  hay  should  be  chopped 
and  kiln-dried  for  best  results.  In  a  neighborhood  where 
considerable  Alfalfa  is  grown  a  large  mill  at  some  cen¬ 
tral  place  ought  to  do  a  good  business,  but  the  plan  of 
farm  grinding  as  we  would  corn  or  oats  does  not  look 
promising. 

* 

Geo.  A.  Fulier,  master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  died  suddenly  on  February  28.  His  loss  will 
be  mourned  by  thousands  of  Patrons  and  others  who 
knew  him  as  true  friend,  loyal  Patron  and  far-sighted 
and  public-spirited  citizen.  A  quiet,  unassuming  man, 
Mr.  Fuller  won  the  confidence  not  only  of  members  of 
the  Grange,  but  all  those  who  hope  for  the  future  of 
agriculture.  Such  men  are  missed,  because  what  they 
stand  for  can  only  be  gained  through  long  years  of 
patient  and  honorable  service. 

* 

Does  the  pure  food  law  undertake  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  package?  We  are  asked  by  fruit  growers  if 
the  law  can  compel  them  to  use  a  certain  definite 
amount  or  weight  in  making  up  their  packages.  Dr.  H. 
W.  Wiley  answers  the  question  as  follows: 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  does  not  regulate  the  capacity 
of  boxes  in  which  berries  are  packed.  If,  however,  a  state¬ 
ment  should  be  made  upon  the  crate  or  box  of  either  the 
weight  or  the  contents  of  the  same,  the  boxes  would  then 
have  to  contain  that  weight  or  measure.  h.  w.  wii.ey. 

Thus  the  pure  food  law  seeks  to  compel  those  who 
sell  food  to  live  up  to  their  guarantee,  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  has  resigned  his  position  as  head 
of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College.  Ill  health  com¬ 
pels  him  to  retire  from  a  place  in  which  he  has  helped 
make  the  most  useful  sort  of  history.  The  country  owes 
a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  men  like  Prof.  Henry  for 
the  pioneer  work  they  have  done  in  the  cause  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education.  Starting  without  even  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  in  Wisconsin  Prof.  Henry  has  built  up  a  firm,  solid 
structure  which  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  great 
development  of  that  State.  Not  only  has  the  work  of 
the  Agricultural  College  broadened  and  bettered  the 
business  side  of  farming,  but  it  has  made  the  farm 
home  brighter  and  more  hopeful  and  thus  helped  for 
good  citizenship.  It  might  be  possible  to  catalogue  the 
public  services  of  Prof.  Henry,  and  yet  that  would  give 
but  a  small  part  of  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  society. 
Thousands  will  testify  to  the  acts  of  kindly  personal 
sense  and  help  which  have  built  character,  and  given 


inspiration.  When  a  strong  man  like  Prof.  Henry  puts 
down  the  weapons  which  those  in  the  front  of  the  battle 
use  and  steps  back  to  aid  with  council  and  experience 
we  are  glad  to  do  him  honor. 

* 

The  call  for  “appleless  apple  pies”  brought  forth  many 
recipes  and  some  trouble.  In  our  vigorous  search  for 
knowledge  we  are  helped  by  the  following  question  from 
Indiana : 

Have  you  or  any  of  your  readers  ever  noticed  that  when 
the  roosters  crow  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  say  from 
8  to  10  o'clock,  it  foretells  rain  or  snow?  I  have  been  notic¬ 
ing  this  for  some  years,  and  have  concluded  that  the  roosters 
are  quite  weatherwise.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  any  who 
have  observed.  f.  w. 

Indiana. 

We  have  always  looked  upon  the  surplus  roosters  as 
profit-less  birds.  If  they  are  weather  prophets  we  want 
to  do  them  full  justice.  Who  knows? 

* 

We  have  all  probably  noticed  how  prone  people  are 
to  turn  on  the  “under  dog.”  These  folks  put  a  thick 
cushion  on  the  fence  and  sit  there  until  they  see  which 
way  the  cat  will  jump.  There,  they  assume,  lies  the 
milk  in  the  cocoanut,  and  they  get  down  and  go  after  it 
with  much  show  of  bravery.  The  following  comment 
by  a  farmer  is  appropriate: 

They  remind  me  of  a  dog  I  used  to  own.  I  had  two  dogs 
at  that  time,  one  a  bloodhound  that  was  afraid  of  nothing 
and  tlie  other  a  fine  collie.  One  day  a  strange  dog  came  on 
the  lawn,  and  the  collie  ran  for  his  life,  but  the  bloodhound 
collared  the  stranger  and  was  shaking  the  life  out  of  him 
when  the  collie  butted  in,  got  hold  of  his  tail  and  looked 
oh,  so  vicious ! 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  place  these  fence 
warmers  where  they  belong. 

* 

On  page  114  we  suggested  that  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  ought  to  try  to  find  what  action,  if  any,  stable 
manure  has  upon  raw  phosphates.  'I  his  is  important, 
because  the  greatest  cost  of  our  phosphoric  acid  is  due 
to  the  “cutting”  or  dissolving  the  phosphate  rock  with 
sulphuric  acid.  If  by  means  of  the  chemical  processes 
which  go  on  in  the  manure  pile  we  can  fit  the  raw  phos¬ 
phates  for  plant  food  we  are  that  much  ahead.  Five 
years  ago  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  showed  that 
where  the  raw  phosphates  were  used  with  manure  there 
was  a  decided  increase  in  the  crop.  While  this  increase 
was  not  equal  to  that  obtained  when  acid  phosphate  was 
used  with  the  manure,  it  was  evident  that  the  phosphate 
was  affected  to  some  extent.  We  are  now  told  of  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  raw  phosphates  are  dusted 
over  the  stables  and  in  the  gutters  and  then  mixed  with 
the  manure.  There  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  it 
pays  to  mix  these  phosphates  with  the  manure.  Now 
will  some  station  find  out  for  us  what  is  done  to  the 
phosphates  to  make  them  more  available  in  the  pile? 

* 

No  one  will  be  likely  to  deny  that  the  evaporated 
fruit  men  in  New  York  State  have  just  reasons  for 
forming  an  organization  of  their  own.  1  o  those  who 
say  that  there  are  now  organizations  enough  the  answer 
is  easy.  This  is  an  age  of  special  things— not  only  in 
business,  but  in  public  life.  Nc  one  can  influence  a  leg¬ 
islature  or  Congress  unless  he  can  come  with  some  sharp 
and  well  defined  point,  and  then  obtain  strong  pressure 
to  drive  it  home.  When  men  pass  some  general  and 
indefinite  resolution  in  a  perfunctory  way  all  they  have 
the  right  to  expect  in  return  is  a  good  sample  of  what 
is  called  a  “jolly.”  In  order  to  obtain  justice  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  sharpen  the  demand  down  to  the  essential 
thing  and  then  hit  it  hard.  The  evaporated  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  sharpening  the  point,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  all  fruit  growers  in  the  State  to  help  hammer. 
This  evaporator  question  ought  to  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  fruit  growers  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  We  urge 
every  fruit  grower  to  write  E.  W.  Catchpole,  North 
Rose,  N.  Y„  president  of  the  new  association. 

* 

The  articles  by  Prof.  East'  on  corn  growing  are 
timely.  We  shall  learn  more  about  selecting  seed  and 
growing  the  crop  in  later  issues.  This  subject  is  of 
very  great  importance  to  New  England,  for  the  mighty 
drain  upon  that  country  to  pay  the  grain  bill  is  more 
than  most  people  imagine.  -  We  have  made  an  effort  to 
obtain  figures  showing  the  grain  bill  in  various  Connec¬ 
ticut  towns.  Those  reports  represent  estimates  from 
farmers,  dairymen  and  grain  dealers,  and  are,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  reasonably  accurate — if  anything  under  the  mark. 
In  the  town  of  Stafford  the  estimate  is  $130,000  worth 
of  grain  sold  each  year.  In  Norwich  $400,000,  Rock¬ 
ville  $125,000,  Putnam  $200,000,  Simsbury  $85,000,  and 
so  on.  For  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut  we  feel 
sure  that  the  bill  for  grain  brought  from  other  States 
will  amount  to  more  than  $10,000,000  in  cash.  And  this 
drain  threatens  to  grow  larger  and  larger  as  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  develops.  Great  quantities  of  corn  are  planted  in 
Connecticut,  but  the  entire  plant  has  great  value  for 
silage,  and  thus  the  larger  growing  kinds  are  being 
planted,  the  stalk  being  most  in  demand.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  flint  varieties  are  going  out  of  use. 


Unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  it  some  of  these 

# 

long-selected  flints  will  be  lost.  That  would  be  a  gen¬ 
uine  calamity  for  New  England,  for  some  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  trained  to  grow  under  conditions  and 
in  a  short  period  which  make  them  the  most  desirable 
of  all  grain  for  that  section.  They  should  by  all  means  • 
be  saved  for  posterity.  This  work  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  for  New  England  than  the  corn  judging  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  dent  corn  now  being  done  in  the  West  is  for 
that  section. 

* 

Prof.  Fletcher  gives  on  page  226  some  historical  facts 
regarding  the  Seedless  apple.  Probably  the  best  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  true  value  is  the  fact  that  Colorado  growers 
will  not  plant  it.  Fruit  growers  everywhere  have  been 
watching  the  development  of  this  business  with  great 
interest.  Here  is  a  letter  just  received  from  one  of  the 
best  authorities  in  the  West: 

There  is  nothing  more  to  do  now  other  than  to  sow  some 
grass  seed  and  put  up  a  graveyard  stone  in  memory  of  the 
Seedless.  We  doubt  if  they  have  sold  sufficient  trees  to 
pay  first  cost  of  seedlings,  to  say  nothing  of  hot-air  ex¬ 
pense.  You  did  it  with  your  little  hatchet.  People  have  an 
idea  that  anything  would  sell  if  advertised.  It  may  have 
been  so  30  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Utah  Hybrid 
cherry,  a  miserable  little  plum  with  about  as  much  value  as 
the  Seedless.  But  to-day  fruits  at  least  must  have  merit 
and  value,  and  if  there  is  place  for  another  variety  should 
be  better  than  any  other  variety  of  the  same  season. 

The  gcntleihen  who  came  to  see  us  and  who  have 
abandoned  the  wild  claims  made  by  the  old  company 
evidently  regretted  that  these  claims  were  ever  put  in 
print.  Unfortunately  for  them  the  apple  has  been  tied 
to  those  statements,  and  we  understand  that  agents  still 
repeat  them.  So  long  as  they  do  it  is  our  duty  to  warn 
the  public.  The  failure  of  the  wild-cat  part  of  this 
enterprise  is  an  excellent  thing  for  both  growers  and 
nurserymen.  There  have  been  fewer  horticultural  fakes 
than  ever  this  season. 

* 

Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  live  in  Florida  at  least  a  good  part  of  the  year. 
The  mild  climate  gives  them  a  renewed  lease  of  life, 
and  they  take  pleasure  in  outdoor  life.  As  truckers 
and  fruit  growers  these  men  have  been  remarkably 
successful.  They  locate  below  the  frost  line,  or  where 
they  can  protect  their  crops,  work  the  soil  carefully  and 
make  a  special  study  of  fertilizing.  In  this  intelligent 
use  of  chemicals  they  are  teaching  us  all  striking  lessons. 
We  have  heard  people  complain  because  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizers  cost  more  than  low  grade,  even  while  they  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  chicken  manure  is  worth  more  than 
ordinary  stable  dung.  These  men  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  best  ordinary  goods,  but  demand  the  highest  grade 
mixtures  with  10  or  12  per  cent  ammonia,  nine  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  15  of  potash.  They  are  willing  to 
pay  in  some  cases  $60  to  $65  per  ton  for  such  goods, 
made  of  the  choicest  grades,  and  know  that  by  so  doing 
they  get  greater  value  than  when  they  buy  some  $20 
“phosphate.”  The  higher  the  guarantee  the  surer  they 
are  of  getting  the  most  valuable  forms  of  plant  food  at 
least  cost.  The  cost  of  handling  and  freight  is  much 
less,  and  every  pound  of  plant  food  is  available  at  once. 
These  men  have  worked  out  the  fertilizer  problem  just 
as  in  former  years  they  developed  success  in  other  lines 
of  business.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  to  handle  and  pay 
for  useless  “filler”  and  inferior  forms  of  plant  food  in 
a  low-grade  fertilizer.  Success  and  safety  lie  in  using 
high-grade  goods. 

BREVITIES . 

Now  we  have  a  man  who  tells  of  a  “minceless  mince  pie.” 

This  government  didn't  feel  like  trying  local  option  with 
the  slavery  question  ! 

March  1  has  been  selected  as  “Orange  Day,”  on  which 
date  everyone  is  expected  to  eat  at  least  one  orange  and  as 
many  more  as  possible. 

There  must  be  a  dozen  carloads  of  oats  wasted  each  day 
in  New  York  out  of  the  nosebags  of  horses.  Who  has  a  feed¬ 
ing  bag  that  will  not  spill? 

“I  am  much  pleased  with  your  staying  qualities  when  you 
get  started  in  a  good  cause,”  writes  a  New  YTork  reader. 
What  better  companion  can  one  have  than  “a  good  cause”? 

Everybody  who  has  handled  leached  ashes  knows  that 
the  potash  is  washed  out  by  the  water  which  soaks  through. 
Potash  is  washed  out  of  manure  in  much  the  same  way! 

Growers  of  seedling  Iris  must  lie  gifted  with  patience, 
for  the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster  reports  raising  plants  from 
seed  that  had  been  lying  in  the  pots  five,  10,  13,  15  and  18 
years  respectively. 

It  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  pocket  gophers  are 
invading  Kansas  Alfalfa  fields,  and  causing  great  damage. 
If  any  such  invasion  occurs  it  will  lie  nothing  short  of  a 
catastrophe  for  any  State  where  it  happens. 

It  was  reported  by  the  the  trade  that  all  storage  eggs 
in  stock  were  sold  by  the  end  of  February,  so  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  reasonably  sure  of  getting  fresh  stock.  This 
ought  to  encourage  the  industrious  hen  to  make  a  fresh 
start. 

The  Michigan  Experiment  Station  mentions  green  or 
black  root-lice,  which  attack  strawberry  plants.  In  early 
Spring  they  appear  on  the  leaf  stems  and  foliage,  and  are 
carried  down  to  the  roots  by  ants.  “Clean  plants  on  clean 
land”  seems  to  be  the  only  safe  advice.  Soil  on  which  corn 
and  melons  have  been  grown  is  most  likely  to  be  filled  with 
lice.  The  plants  may  be  cleaned  by  dipping  in  tobacco  water 
before  they  are  set. 
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(EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MAPES  PAMPHLETS,  1907). 

A  RECORD  YIELD  OF  POTATOES  FOR  AN  ACRE. 

Grown  and  Harvested  on  a  Farmington  Farm — rieasured  by  Weight — Yield  of  Three  Hundred  and  Six  Bushels. 

Special  to  the  Hartford  Times ,  Farmington,  Conn.,  October  4th,  1906. 

“  While  many  farmers  in  this  state  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  a  record  has  been  made 
this  season  on  potatoes  grown  and  harvested  on  a  farm  in  the  Scott’s  Swamp  district,  this  town. 

“An  acre  of  land,  planted  to  Green  Mountain  potatoes,  produced  306  bushels,  lacking  two  pounds.  The  potatoes 
were  measured  by  weight,  allowing  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  acre  was  surveyed  by  Civil  Engineer  A.  R. 
Wadsworth  and  E.  H.  Peck  and  Arthur  Saunders  of  Scott’s  Swamp,  and  Ole  W.  Robertson  of  Forestville  did  the  weighing. 

“  The  acre  was  planted  and  tilled  by  machinery,  and  the  land  was  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

“  At  harvesting  time  the  rows  were  split  open  with  a  plow  and  the  potatoes  were  hooked  by  four  men, — inexperi¬ 
enced  help  secured  in  Hartford.  The  men  began  work  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  finished  their  part  of  the 
work  by  two  o’clock,  taking  an  hour  out  at  midday  for  dinner.  The  entire  crop  was  picked  up,  weighed  and  stored  in 
the  bins  by  three  o’clock.” 

An  Acre  of  Land  Measured  by  fir.  Wadsworth. 

Farmington,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1906. 

“We  weighed  and  found  the  same  produced  305  58-60  bushels  of  potatoes.” 

(Signed)  E.  H.  Peck,  Arthur  Saunders,  Ole  W.  Robertson. 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  September  24th,  1906,  I  duly  measured  and  staked  out  an  exact  acre  of  land  on  the  farm 
of  Joseph  A.  Fagan  in  the  town  of  Farmington,  the  same  being  planted  with  potatoes. 

Dated  Farmington,  October  1,  1906. 

Joseph  A.  Fagan,  who  raised  the  above  mentioned  crop,  reports  Oct.  17th  :  “  Since  harrowing  this  land  and  seeding 
to  grass  14  more  bushels  of  potatoes  were  picked  up,  making  total  yield  on  this  measured  acre  326  bushels  lacking  2 
pounds.  Entire  crop  is  17  acres  of  potatoes.” 

Joseph  A.  Fagan  writes  Oct.  18th  :  “  I  never  raised  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for  market  until  I  came  to  live  out  on  this 
farm.” 

Joseph  A.  Fagan  stated  to  our  representative  Oct.  17th  :  “  Whatever  success  I  have  had  in  potato  growing  is  due 
to  the  liberal  use  of  the  Mapes  Manure  (a  ton  to  the  acre),  thorough  culture  by  machinery  from  time  of  planting,  no 
hand  hoeing.  I  believe  in  frequent  spraying  to  check  blight.  No  other  manures  or  fertilizers  except  Mapes  is  used  in 
my  farming  operations.” 

THREE  FIRST  PRIZE  CROPS  FOR  QUALITY. 

Queens  -  Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1906. 

R.  C.  Colyer,  of  Woodbury,  L.  I.,  Reports,  November  27,  1906  : 

“The  three  varieties  of  potatoes,  Green  Mountain,  Carman  No.  3,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I  sent  you,  took  the  first 
premium  at  the  Oueens-Nassau  Counties  Fair  this  fall;  were  grown  from  your  fertilizer.  We  grew  about  300  bushels  per 
acre.  Sprayed  the  vines  six  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.” 


A.  R.  Wadsworth,  C.  E. 


FIRST  PRIZE  CROP  FOR  QUALITY. 

Queens  -  Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1905. 

Extract  from  letter  of  grower,  Richard  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  I.,  November  15,  1905  : 

“We  planted  our  potatoes  on  clover  sod.  Manure  spread  on  half  of  patch  with  700  lbs.  of  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer, 
and  on  the  rest  we  used  a  half  ton  Mapes  Potato  Manure  alone.  We  did  not  see  any  difference.  .  .  .  Yield  was 

great,  fully  300  bushels  per  acre.  Sprayed  the  patch  seven  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.” 

C.  W.  Conklin,  of  Deer  Park,  Long  Island,  Reports,  December  5th,  1906: 

‘  That  he  sowed  3!  acres  with  oats  the  spring  of  1904  ;  that  same  year,  mowed  six  tons  of  clover.  In  the  spring  of 
1905  sowed  broadcast  800  pounds  of  General  Crop  fertilizer;  mowed  fifteen  tons  of  hay  first  crop,  four  and  a  half  tons 
hay  second  crop.  Spring  of  1906  spread  a  thousand  pounds  of  Improved  Top  Dresser,  half  strength,  and  mowed  fifteen 
tons  of  hay;  neighbors  told  him  it  was  the  best  hay  that  they  had  seen.” 

The  Two  World’s  Record  Corn  Crops. 

DESCRIBED  IN  “THE  BOOK  ON  CORN.”  ORANGE  JUDD  is  CO.,  1903.  UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  HERBERT  MYRICK. 

First  Crop,  Z.  J.  Drake,  Marlboro  Co.,  S.  C. 

Bushels  (Green  Weight).  Bushels  (Crib  Cured).  Total  Expense.  Net  Expense.  Per  Bushel 

Yield,  one  acre,  255  239  $264  44  cents. 

Fertilizer  and  manure  used  on  one  acre :  1,000  bushels  stable  manure.  4.800  lbs.  Manipulated  Guano,  1,800  lbs.  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  400  lbs.  Bone  and  Acid 
Phosphate.  Top  dressing  in  May:  400  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Total,  7,400  lbs.  fertilizer  in  addition  to  the  stable  manure.  Variety  corn.  Southern  White  Dent 

Second  Crop,  Alfred  Rose,  Yates  Co.,  New  York. 

Bushels  (Green  Weight).  Bushels  (Crib  Cured).  Total  Expense.  Net  Expense,  Per  Bushel 

Yield,  ne  acre,  2(3  191  $62  16  cents. 

Fertilizer  used  on  one  acre:  800  lbs.  Mapes  Corn  Manure  alone.  No  stable  manure.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Variety  corn.  Early 
Mastodon. — From  The  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  (45  Crops  in  all). 

Crops,  213,  119,  and  95  Bushels  Each;  Grown  on  One  Measured  Acre  Exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Of  this  great  crop,  213  bushels,  shelled  corn,  grown  in  Yates  County,  N.  Y  ,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  (800  pounds  per 
acre)  exclusively,  the  American  Agriculturist  says:  “If  we  allow  only  $15  as  the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no 
account  of  bottom  stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  20  cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

The  largest  crop  grown  with  fertilizers  other  than  the  Mapes  (45  crops  in  all)  was  84  bushels  (chemically  dried,  60  bushels). 

SOME  LARGE  CROPS  GROWN  WITH  THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE,  AND  REPORTED  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 


1,040  bushels  of  corn  (ears)  on  less  than  4 acres,  equal  to  233  ).£  bushels, 
or  116%  bushels  shelled  corn,  per  acre,  grown  on  farm  of  Rural  New-Yorker, 
with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Ninety  bushels  (shelled)  with  500  pounds  per  acre.  150  bushels  (shelled) 
with  600  pounds  per  acre.  Value  of  the  grain  alone  oyer  five  times  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. — American  Agriculturist. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  bushels  (ears)  on  four  acres.  159.37  bushels 


on  one  acre.  125.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  Nothing  used  but  the  Mapes. — 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

On  two  acres,  600  pounds  of  Mapes  alone,  broadcast,  198  bushels  shelled 
corn.  On  three  acres,  same  fertilizer,  same  quantity,  489  bushels  (ears). 
Grown  by  Dr.  Henry  Stewart. — New  England  Homestead. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  ears  per  acre;  shelled.  98.45  bushels. 
2,058  bushels  (ears)  on  16  acres.  Only  Mapes  (800  pounds  per  acre)  used. — 
Connecticut  Farmer. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end 
ing  March  9,  1907,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  —  @8314 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth....  —  @  91  % 

Corn  .  —  &  53% 

Oats  .  ■ 


@  48 

@24.00 

@25.50 

@26.00 

@22.50 

@30.00 


FEED. 

Bran  . 22.50 

Middlings  . 23.50 

Red  Dog .  — 

Hominy  Chop  .  — 

Linseed  Meal  .  — 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Choice  grades  very  scarce. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  — 

No.  2  . 20.00 

No.  3 . 16.50 

Clover  mixed . 17.00 

Clover  . 14.00 

Straw.  Long  Rye . 12.00 

Short  and  Oat  .  9.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

Lower  grades 


@23.00 
@21.00 
@18.00 
@20  00 
@  1 6.00 
@13.00 
@11.00 


22 

20 


Storage  .  20 

State  Dairy  .  25 

Factory  .  IS 

Renovated  .  19 

Creamery  . 

Lower  grades . 

Storage  . t . 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  .  — 

Lower  grades .  11 

Skims .  4 

EGGS. 

Seven  to  10  cents  lower. 

White,  fancy  .  22 

White,  good  to  choice  .  20 

Mixed  colors,  extra .  — 

Lower  grades  .  16 

DRIED  FRUITS. 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


@ 

w 


@ 

@ 


34 

32 

31 

32 
21 
25 
32 
31 
30 


15 

14 

8 


23 

21 


@  20 

@  18% 


Apples,  evap.,  fancy 


—  @ 


Evap.,  choice  .  8%@ 

Evap.,  prime  .  7  @ 

Evap.,  poor  to  fair .  —  @ 

Sun  dried  .  6  @ 

Cherries  . .  w 

Raspberries  .  30  @ 

FRESH  FRUITS 


9 

8% 

7!4 

6% 

6% 

19 

31 


Apples,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . *-.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  20 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.00 

Pea .  — 

Red  Kidney  .  — 

White  Kidney  .  — 

Black  Turtle  Soup .  — 

Yellow  Eye  . 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doz .  75 

Lettuce,  doz . • .  l-‘ 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 2.00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15 

VEGETABLES. 


4.00  @5.50 

@3.50 
@  60 


@2.20 
@1.55 
@2.30 
@2.90 
>Ti  2.00 
@1.90 


@2.00 
OT  50 
@3.00 
@  25 


_ 5.  no 

@7.00 

@2.00 

_ 2.00 

@3.75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

....  5 

@  20 
@  25.00 

T?prl  . 

.  .  .40.00 

@55.00 

.  .  .  .  15 

@  50 

@1.50 

Lettuce,  %  bb.  bkt . 

.  .  . .  75 

_ 4.00 

@2.50 

@7.00 

. 

_ 2.00 

@2.75 

V  oil  r\xxr  . 

_ 2.00 

@3.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

_ 1.50 

@2.50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls .  —  @  13 

Roosters  .  8  @  11- 

Turkeys  .  —  @  12 

Ducks .  —  @  16 

Geese  .  10  @  13 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  16 

Chickens,  best  .  17  @  18 

Lower  grades .  12  @  15 

Fowls .  11  @  13% 

Capons,  best  .  22  @  24 

Under  grades  .  12  @  16 

Ducks  .  8  @  12 

Geese  . . 8  (5)  1 1 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00  @5.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  100  lbs . 9.00  @12.00 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 5.00  @9.00 

- 10% 


Pork  ! .  9%  @ 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.85 

Oxen  . 4.10 

Bulls  . 3.50 

Cows  . 1  -65 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 4.50 

Lambs  . 7.00 

Hogs  .  — 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 
Prices  for  ton  lots.  Smaller 
proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda  (95%  pure),  ton  — 
Muriate  of  potash  (50%  actual), 

2.016  lbs .  — 

Sulphate  of  potash  (48-50% 

actual),  2,016  lbs .  — 

Dried  blood  ((14%  ammonia), 

ton  . .  •  •  — 

Basic  slag  (17-19%  plios.  acid). 

ton  . 17.50 

Kainit.  ton  .  — 

Acid  phosphate,  ton  . — 

Ground  bone.  (4%  am.,  20% 

phosphoric  acid)  .  — 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chinclia,  ton.  — 
Lobos  .  — 


@5.85 

@4.30 

@4.35 

@4.00 

@9.50 

@5.00 

@7.75 

@7.60 


quantities 

@53.00 

@41.85 

@48.15 

@51.00 

@19.00 

@14.00 

@14.00 

@28.00 

@43.00 

@32.00 


On  front  cover  page  of  January  26,  O.  W. 
Mapes  copies  an  inquiry  from  “Poultry 
Woman,”  asking  for  a  remedy  for  “white 
diarrhoea,”  “cholera,”  etc.  It  is  supposed 
we  have  also  been  troubled  with  the  same 
disease  (from  the  description)  which  we 
called  cholera  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
cholera  of  older  fowls  “peepy  cholera.”  We 
gave  our  chicks  a  small  quantity  of  whisky— 
about  a  tablespoonful — in  about  a  quart  of. 
mash.  Others  of  our  neighbors  mixed  the 
mash  with  strong  coffee ;  still  others  mixed 
a  local  “pain  qure”  remedy  with  the  feed. 
All  three  remedies  were  thought  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  Please,  now,  do  not  understand  that 
we  claim  this  a  “cure.”  We  simply  give  this 
as  we  heard  it  and  used  it,  and  our  results, 
after  first  having  thoroughly  examined  for 
lice.  _ _ _  s- 

“Was  your  wife  angry  with  you  for  get¬ 
ting  home  late  last  night?”  “Angry!  why 
my  dear  man,  she  actually  threw  flowers 
at  me.”  “Well,  how  do  you  account  for 
that  black  eye?”  “Oh !  She  forgot  to  take 
’em  out  of  the  pots !” — Ally  Sloper. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  vou’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 


PPLE-TREES 


l . . . 

■  ■  Shapely,  vigorous,  strong  rooted,  all  Reasons  varieties. 

A.  A  Ba|dwin,  York  imperial,  Stayman,  Northern  Spy, 
Crimes  Golden,  Early  Ripe,  Fourth  ot  July, 
Williams  Early  Rod,  Jonathan,  etc.  try  us  for  a 

shipment  this  Spring  and  get  started  with  our  excellent 
tree  stock.  We  guarantee  arrival  in  perfect  condition  every¬ 
where.  1907  catalog  free.  t 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St,, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  Perfection  Sprayer 

combines  hand  and  horse  power,  and  has  both  cart  and  barrel, 
It’s  simple,  reliable,  practicable  and  durable.  Sprays  everything, 
trees,  potatoes,  vines.  Catalogue  telling  how  to  spray  aud  con¬ 
taining  valuable  formulas,  FREE. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  70,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


CAPITOL 


GREEN  JBONE  CUTTERS 

Circulars.  G.  SANFORD,  40 
Hill  St.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


»$5 


WANTED 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


|— Good  reliable  man  as  Gardener  and 
care  for  small  conntry  place  in  West¬ 
chester  County.  Good  place  for  right  man. 

Address,  C.W.  D.  care  Rural  New- YOKKEB. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY 

To  get  a  great  strain  of  Barred  Rocks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Farm  bred  and  great  layers.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Write  GRANT  DAVIS,  Whitebouse,  N.  J. 

THE  CHOICEST  OF  BREEDING  cockerels.  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  large  healthy,  hardy  birds. 
GltEYSTONE  POULTRY  FARM,  Enfield,  Mass. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

from  a  strictly  high-class  good  laying  strain,  75  cents 
for  15:  $3.75  per  100.  Also,  Partridge  Wyandottes, $1 
for  15.  ELLIS  WISSINGER.  Tunnelton,  Penn. 

VGHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIV ELY-15  years 
”  experience  as  a  breeder  of  this  popular  variety. 
Eggs  from  fancy  matings,  $1  50  per  13.  Incubator 
Eggs,  $0  per  100.  Circular  on  application.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MATT  M. FA RliELL,  Sodus  Point, N.Y. 


QUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

U  Prize  Winning  S.  C.  B.  Legl 


Box  B. 

,  Shermansville.Pa. 

.eghornsj  Bd.  Rocks, 
R.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Groat  layers.  Get  the  best. 
1st  matings,  15  eggs  $1.35;  2nd  matings.  15  eggs  850. 


Save 

$30 

on  This 
Buggy 


We  arc  making  and  selling  such  numbers  that  our  special 
price  is  $30  below  dealers’.  And  you  can’t  get  within  *5  of 
onr  price  for  same  quality  from  any  other  factory  or  mail 
order  house  on  earth.  Pull  guarantee.  30  Days  Free 
Trial.  Send  for  catalogue  showing  our  full  fine  of  carriage 
v  ork,  Including  all  the  new  novelties.  KALAMAZOO  CAR¬ 
RIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  Box  25,  Kalamaroo,  Mich. 


WOULDN'T  YOU  LIKE  TO 

^ IBHB 


HAVE  US  SHOW  YOU  THE 
WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TIES  EXISTING  IN  THE 
SOUTH  AND  HOW 
YOU  COULD 

IMPROVE  YOUR 
PRESENT  CONDITION? 

WHY  BAHLE  AGAINST  THE  ELEMENTS  ?  If  you  want  a 
stock  or  grain  farm,  a  fruit  farm,  truck  farm,  where 
lands  are  fertile  and  productive,  in  fact  anything, 
and  want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama  or  Florida, 

THE 

“SEABOARD  MAGAZINE” 

Devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  South, will  point  out  the  many  advantages 
of  a  location  in  our  mild  climate,  where  life  would 
be  a  greater  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  by  reason  of 
being  able  to  carry  on  work  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

THE  MAGAZINE  WILL  ASSIST  YOU  AND  WILL  BE  SENT 
“FREE”  ON  REQUEST,  together  with  other 
handsomely  illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  the 
South  and  its  wonderful  resources  and  progress. 
Special  low  round-trip  rates  for  homeseekers,  pro¬ 
spectors  and  investors, 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

Ceneral  Industrial  Agent, 

Portsmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT. 


50  High  Grade  Jerseys  for  Sale. 

This  is  my  entire  herd  which  I  have  been  six  years 
selecting;  all  in  milk  now,  thirty  all  fresh,  past  sixty 
days.  A.  P.  FULTON.  Ferndale,  New  York. 


Maple  Row  Stock  Farm  Registered  Ayrshires 


75  head  of  all  ages, 
strain  of  Ayrshires 
come  and  see  them. 


Bred  from  the  best  milking 
Prices  reasonable.  Write,  or 
F.  11.  C'ooklngham,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  FOR  SALE  a  BROWN  SWISS  BULL 
of  high  quality  and  low  price. 

E.  K.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


1,000  CHOICE  FERRETS  for  the 

Spring  trade.  Perfect  workers.  They  clear  out 
rats,  hunt  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book, 6c.  Cir.  pric. 
list  free.  s.  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRA N K  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  ail  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries, 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York, 

WANTED 

Dressed  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry,  Hot¬ 
house  Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top 
prices  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  sell. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.  Y, 

P|  C  ACE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
[LlHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


KEEP  POSTED 


On  fake  mines,  fraud 
schemes  and  wildcat  in¬ 
vestments.  Read  the  Financial  World.  Only 
paper  of  Its  kind  published.  Sample  free. 

W.  R.  KNOX.  Intercourse,  Pa. 

MICHIGAN  Fruit,  stock,  poultry  and  grain  farms 
selling  cheap;  productive  soil,  nice  climate. 
Write  for  list  8.  Benham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich. 


TOR  SALE 


FARM  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 


new  buildings;  225,000  feet  hardwood  timber  and  two 
coal  veins.  For  description,  photographs  and  price, 
address  the  owner,  H.  S.  KNARR,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 

NEW  JERSEY  FARMS. 

Farms  in  New  Jersey,  between  Phila.  and  New  York, 
rank  highest  in  the  State.  Soil,  water,  climate, 
markets  and  home  surroundings  of  the  best.  Send 
for  lists.  A.  WARREN  DRESSER,  Burlington.  N.  J. 

FARM,  STOCK  and  TOOLS 

Owner,  to  get  quick  sale,  will  throw  in  with  this 
180-aere  timber  farm  pair  horses,  two  cows,  five 
sheep,  sleds,  wagons,  harness,  tools  and  machinery. 
Estimated  that  2,000  cords  of  wood  can  be  cut.  Six- 
room  house,  barn  36x40,  apple  orchard.  Price  for  all 
only  $1,300.  half  cash;  easy  terms.  For  travelling  in¬ 
structions  see  Page  3,  Farm  1595,  “Strout’s  List,  18,” 
a  circular,  just  out,  describing  hundreds  of  the  best 
bargains  selected  from  4.000  farms  listed  for  sale. 
256  pictures  of  the  buildings  on  these  farms.  Write 
to-day  for  FREE  copy.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO„  Dept.  42, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Buy  Land  Now  Tennessee 

I  can  sell  you  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $'20  an  acre  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for  facts  and  free  booklets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  C.  <fc  St.  Louis  Ry., Nashville,  Tenn,  Dept.  C. 

$5 to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


rnn  CIl  r  Farm  of  136  acres  in  a  good  fertile 
run  OHLC  condition;  new  buildings;  225,000  feet 
of  hardwood  timber  and  two  coal  veins.  For  descrip¬ 
tion,  photos  and  price,  address  li.  8.  KNARR,  Du  Bois,  I’a. 

W/ANTED  GOOD  FARM,  between  25  and  100  acres, 
on  lake  or  good  river,  with  fruit  and  good 
buildings.  Send  full  particulars  and  photo  to 

P.  O.  ROX  38,  Arch  Creek,  Fla. 

Roantifiil  Ctnnk  and  water  front  farm 

DcdUlllUI  tjlUlm  for  Sale,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.  For  full  particulars,  address  SAMUEL 
P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 

CARMS  AND  HOMES  in  the  “Garden  of  Eden”near 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Free 


descriptions  with  cuts  of 
L6  years.  Address 


For  Sale,  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

CHOICE  PUPS  now  ready  to  ship  for  $5.00 
each.  MELVIN  THOMAS,  It.  F.  1>.  No.  1, 
Way ville,  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 

D.  A.  PALMERTON,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

W/ ANTED  MARRIED  MAN  to  care  for  cows,  milk 
VV  sold  to  creamery;  wife  to  board  men,  she  has 
no  dairy  work;  employment  for  grown  sons.  State 
age.  size  of  family  and  when  disengaged. 

“DAIRY,”  rural  New-Yorker. 

DARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  R.  I.  RED  AND 
“WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  from  the  best  strains 
in  the  country.  $1  per  sitting;  $5  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  HOWARD,  Jr.,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 

P^ERMAN-AMERICAN,  30,  wants  work  on  gentle- 
VJI  man’s  place.  Drive,  care  of  horses,  cow  and 
garden:  experience  with  incubators;  strictly  tem¬ 
perate;  best  refs.  R.  Hempel,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 

pGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Giant  Bronze  Turkey, 
N-r  White  Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red  and  Brown 
Leghorn.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

l>f  ANTED— Farmer  and  wife  (Germans  preferred); 
W  no  children,  for  small  farm  in  Westchester  Co. 
occupied  by  owner  as  a  summer  home.  Man  must 
understand  management  of  fine  stock  and  poultry, 
care  of  lawn  and  garden;  absolute  temperance  neces¬ 
sary.  Wife  to  make  butter  for  owner’s  family  use. 
Will  supply  cottage,  garden,  wood,  etc  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  references  fully  and  wages  wanted. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 

QUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Kggs  7r>c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 
D  Red  Kggs  90c.  per  15,  $1 .50  per  30;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  (Jnakertown,  Pa. 

Standard-bred  Poultry— Highest  quality:  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

White  WjaBdottM-iS.’SJSJ  S?  r 

hundred.  A.  D.  TRIPP,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

iipi  pj  for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 
nCLr  nished.  Mail  Orders  a  Specialty. 
Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.  Y. 

CPPC  rnn  CCTTIIIIS-l,'or  fine  Thoroughbred 
tUUO  run  Otl  linu  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  send  to  Mrs.  Lenora  Compton, 
Oolesville,  N.  J.  $1.00  for  13;  $5.00  hundred. 

Sell  Your  Old  Rubbers  and  Metals 

For  tlie  Highest  Prices. 

We  buy  old  rubber,  scrap  metal,  copper,  brass,  lead,  etc.,  in 
50  lb.  lots  or  over,  and  pay  tlie  freight.  Write  for  pricelist. 

UNITED  RUBBER  &  METAL  CO.,  432  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD.  $8 

Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  sale,  75c.  setting  of  15:  $4.00 
per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HOWARD 
SUTTON,  Fairmount,  New  Jersey. 

CGGS  $1  per  15;  $2  per 40;  from  thoroughbred  Brah- 
t  mas.  Rocks.  Wyaudottes,  Reds  and  Leghorns, 
12  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

White  Rocks 

Prize  Winning  Strain 
The  Bird  Uncle  Sam  Has  Adopted. 

A  limited  number  of  Settings,  $3  per  15,  securely 
packed— Express  prepaid. 

SEVEN  ELMS  FARM,  Box 2r.  Brewerton, N.Y. 

DARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  $1.00  per  15; 
□  *5  00  perlOO.  4,500  eggs  sold  last  year  for  hatching. 

N.  P.  WESTFALL,  Beemerville,  New  Jersey. 

■  ■  n  Tn.I.xiia— Still  have  a  few  choice  young 
M  K  T  TkPIK  Toms  for  sale. 

ITIi  Ui  1  U 1  IVU  J O  £  WITHROW,  Dublin,  Va. 

HAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Toms,  $5;  hens,  $3;  trio,  $W. 
IV1  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  pair,  $2.50;  trio,  $3.  B.  P. 
Rock  cock’ls,$l-50-$5.  W.T.Easton,  Rt.5,  Delaware, O. 

mmm  ■  the  finest 

HF  V  SPREADER  BOOK 

bk  ■  EVER  ISSUED 

I’LL  send  you  this  big,  handsome  book  FREE  for 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  It  s  a  book 
you  ought  to  have— for  it  gives  a  lot  of  valuable 
Information  on  the  question  of  Fertilizing.  It 
tells  vou  how  to  increase  the  value  of  your  crops 
—and  of  your  laud.  Shows  big  photographs  of  the 

'S-J  AMERICAN  MANURE  SPREADER— 

and  tells  you  how  a  Spreader  will  pay  for  itself  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  and  quality  of  your  crops. 

This  book  gives  detailed  description  of  the  celebrated 
American  Manure  Spreader 

Sold  On  Time  And  On  Trial 

Tells  you  the  style  and  size  of  machine  you  need  for  your 
particular  farm — and  gives  you  points  on  the  question  or 
Fertilizing  that  every  up-to-date  farmer  will  be  glad  to  have. 
Write  for  this  book  at  once — I’ll  send  it  FREE— and  pay  tlie 
postage  on  it  too.  Send  your  postal  NOW— before  the  hooks  are 
all  gone. 

W.  W.  COLLIER,  Gen’I.  Mgr. 

American  Harrow  Cs,  1653  Hastinga  St,  Dntroft,  Mich. 
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BONNIE  BRAE 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.| 


Breeders  of  Btrictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rese  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White 
I  Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury  .Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  reaay  in  any 
quantity  at  $6  to  $8  per  100,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  Pekin  Ducks 
still  on  hand  in  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  in  vicin¬ 
ity  of  NewYork  City.  Incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific,  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-Macomber  stock  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 

I  have  also  Buff,  Golden,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White, 

Barred,  Buff  and  Black  Rocks; 

Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns: 

Black  Minorcas  and  Javas,  Light  Brahmas, 
to  Hatch”  from  all  above  kinds,  at  10c.  each. 


"Eggs 


FOR  <sAI  p— Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys, 
l  V/iv  O/lLL  large  beautifully  marked  birds  bred 
in  line  for  30  years.  Toms  $7.00  to  $10.00,  hens  $5.00  to 
$7.00,  trios  $15.00  to  $17.00;  2  pair  Rouen  Ducks  $3.00 
per  pair.  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Partridge  P.  Rocks, 
Golden  Barred  P.  Rocks,  Rose  Comb  Black 
Bantams,  Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Address 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON.  Came-on,  W.  Va. 


STOCK  AND  EGOS  CHEAP. 

45  varieties  Standard  Bred  Chickens,  Pigeons, 
Ducks  and  Turkeys.  Fine  catalog  illustrates  and 
tells  all  about  Poultry,  feeding,  care  and  our  big 
premium  offer.  Best  way  to  rid  poultry  of  lice, 
etc.,  only  10c.  John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue 
free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, (Wyckoff  Strain),  at  $1.50 
each.  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes,  also  a 
few  Black  Langshan  Cockerels  for  $1.50  and  upward. 

Lauderdale  Farm,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

Walter  McEwan,  Prop.,  Wm.  H.  Skik,  Mgr 


Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  pens.  $1.50  to  $3.00 
per  setting.  $0.00  per  hundred. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,500  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
lor  prices.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  island  Reds. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  15;  $6  to  $15  per  100.  Mating  List 
sent  on  request.  A  few  fine  Cockerels  left,  $2  up. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ifin  sc-  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  at  half  price; 
IUU  fine  ones.  NELSON  BROS.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


YOUNG  CHICKS 

Poultry  supplies;  circulars. 


Hatched,  shipped  safely;  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $15  per  100. 
E.  COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Exclusively;  11 
years  America’s  heaviest  egg  producers.  Special 
finest  cockerels,  hens,  rock  bottom  prices.  Hatching 
eggs,  15,  $1 ;  100, $4.  Wm  Schluer,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

oellent  layers:  $1.00  per  15  eggs,  $1.00  per  100. 

PETER  O.  LITTLE,  Home,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


Dill- 1*  ORPINGTON-15  eggs, $1.00;  45,  $2.50;  White 
u  Holland  Turkeys,  9  eggs,  $2.25;  Pekin  Ducks,  11 
eggs,  $1.00.  Sable  and  White  Collie  Pups;  males,  $5.00, 
females,  $4.00.  Berkshire  pigs,  $5.00.  Older  pigs  and 
bred  sows,  cheap.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa 


Can*  Cal  A-Incubator  Lggs  at  $5.00  per  hundred; 
rUI  dale  15  tor  $1.50.  The  best  utility  stock. 

W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  and  W.  Rocks. 

’’CHESTER  OREST”  YARDS,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


BARRED  and  White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  $1.00 
per  15,  or  $-1.00  per  100;  good  laying  strains. 

WM.  E.  HOWER,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  Ringlet 
°  Strain,  good  ones,  $1.50  to  $3.00  each.  Eggs 
$1.00  pr.  15.  J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


ly/TAPLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  varl- 
1  1  eties,  Andalusians,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Hamburg8,  Spanish,  Anuonas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvania, Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Females  and  brood  bitches.  NEL¬ 
SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


fOI  I  IP  nnn<s“Fine  F«PS  F°r  Sale.  Dams 
VULLIL  LfLfVIO  by  Imported  Thorndale  Hope. 
Pups  Sired  bv  Imported  Emerald  Galopin,  Im¬ 
ported  Champion  Emerald  Eclipse  and  Im¬ 
ported  Glencroft  Guard,  3  of  the  most  typical 
Collies  ever  Imported.  These  pups  are  worth  $10.00 
to  $15.00  each  or  $20.00  per  pair.  Orders  booked. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


VMHITE  WYANDOTTES— Excellent  winter  layers, 
"  and  fine  table  birds.  Small  feeders  and  free 
from  disease.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  setting  of  13. 

J.  R.  DAVIES,  Maywood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Black  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Cockerels  for  sale.  H.  K.  MILLER,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


FGGQ  Buff  and  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  fc 
sale— 75c.  per  15;  $4  per  100. 

CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  1 


MAPES,  THE  EGG  MAN. 
consignments  of  Eggs  wanted  from  country  store¬ 
keepers  and  producers.  WINFIELD  H.  MAPES. son 
or  Mapes,  the  Hen  Man,  Commission  Merchant,  671 
Hudson  street,  New  York  City. 


White  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching;  15  eggs,  $1.00 
best  stock.  E.  SCHIEBElt,  R.2,  Bucyrus,  O. 


Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington, 

Barred  Rock.  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red,  Single  Comb  Rr 
Eggs  to  hatch.  Also  Bees  for  sale  at  any  tin 
Circulars.  A.  H.  KANAGY,  Milroy,  Pa. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 

^are  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  firs 
•  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  t 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  Fii 
send  for  our  FREE  BOO] 
"How  to  Make  Money 

with  Squabs.”  YS7  r 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SOUAB  CO 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mas 


FIRST-CLASS 

MATED 


HOMER  PIGEONS 


FOR 

SALE. 


Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM,  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N,  Y, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Here  is  the  first  letter  received  referring 
to  last  week’s  special  number : 

I  must  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
special  horticultural  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
It  contains  a  store  of  up-to-date  information 
which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  both  the 
practical  fruit  grower  and  the  scientific 
worker  in  horticulture.  I  expect  to  find  fre¬ 
quent  occasion  to  refer  to  it  during  the 
coming  season.  f.  b. 

West  Virginia. 

This  is  from  a  Pennsylvania  man: 

I  think  The  R.  N.-Y.  comes  nearer  filling 
the  bill  for  a  poultry  man  or  small  gardener 
than  any  other  paper  of  its  kind  I  know  of. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  Mapes 
and  Cosgrove  'etters.  w.  j.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

T  his  New  York  State  man  found  some¬ 
thing  of  service  to  him: 

Your  articles  on  farm  water  works  and  on 
cement  as  building  material  help  me  out. 

New  York.  w.  j.  d. 

Many  more  similar  letters  might  be 
given  showing  the  diverse  interests  repre¬ 
sented  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family.  Send  on 
your  questions  and  experience  regarding 
farm  and  business  matters. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  man,  who  is  receiving  urgent  invi¬ 
tations  to  come  in  on  the  “ground  •floor” 
in  various  stock  jobbing  schemes: 

I  like  the  stand  you  take  for  facts  and 
truth.  My  mail  is  filled  with  get-rich-quick 
and  mining  schemes  for  which  I  have  no 
use,  and  wonder  why  they  come.  I  en¬ 
close  samples. 

These  consisted  of  form  letters  with 
printed  signature  and  several  circulars  of¬ 
fering  a  limited  number  of  shares  of  some 
company  or  other.  They  neglected  to  say 
just  what.  The  shares  at  present  are  $5 
each,  but  will  soon  go  up  to  two  or  three 
times  this  sum.  The  promoters  of  this 
scheme  are  certainly  not  lacking  in  nerve. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  along  the 
money  for  as  many  $5  shares  as  you  want 
and  then  wait  developments.  Another 
reader  has  circulars  offering  stock  in  the 
telegraphone  company.  He  wonders 
whether  this  is  a  fake.  It  is  not.  There 
is  such  an  invention,  a  sort  of  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  telephone  „and  phonograph,  which 
appears  to  have  merit.  Yet  we  would  not 
advise  anyone  to  put  money  in  a  thing  of 
this  sort  unless  he  thoroughly  understood 
the  risk.  No  one  can  guarantee  that  even 
a  worthy  invention  will  bring  profit  to 
those  who  invest  in  it. 

An  agent  has  been  through  this  section 
of  the  country  selling  oats.  They  are  called 
Mammoth  Cluster  oats.  The  firm  is  L.  P. 
Gunson  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  farmer 
pays  $2.50  a  bushel  and  must  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  sell  any  of  their  first  cron 
short  of  $1  a  bushel.  Do  you  know  tl>o 
firm?  What  do  you  think  of 'it?  s.  w.  b. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  house  has  a  good  financial  rat¬ 
ing  and  good  credit.  We  asked  them  if 
they  claimed  this  to  be  a  new  oat,  and  if 
so,  when  and  where  originated.  We  also 
asked  them  if  they  were  responsible  for 
the  restrictions  on  the  first  year’s  crop, 
and  if  so  why.  They  say  they  imported 
the  oats  in  1901 ;  and  wish  to  control  it 
for  two  years,  which  is  their  reason  for 
restricting  the  sales  of  first  year’s  crop. 

1  hey  say  they  make  no  restrictions  where 
the  farmer  buys  only  two  bushels.  We  do 
not  think  a  restriction  of  this  kind  would 
be  effective,  and  the  dollar  price  for  first 
year’s  crop  appeared  to  us  as  a  clever 
stimulant  for  the  mind. 

We  have  a  man  here  in  Bridgehampton 
who  has  a  registered  brood  sow  of  one  of 
the  black  breeds,  which  he  bought  from  W 
R.  Seileck,  Huntington, L.I..N.Y.,  and  the  sow 
was  represented  to  he  in  pig  with  the  same 
breed  boar,  and  when  the  pigs  came  thev 
were  white.  m  t 

New  York. 


What  earthly  redress  has  a  farmer  in 
such  a  case?  The  breeder  may  say  it 
is  a  case  for  the  courts,  and  not  for 
newspaper  comment,  but  a  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  court  for  redress  in 
such  cases.  We  propose  a  little  publicity 
as  a  court  substitute. 


I  am  sending  my  renewal  before  the  su 
script  ion  runs  out  because  I  want  an  ear 
grapevine.  The  Rorai.  suits  me  as  a  far 
paper  and  gives  good  value  for  the  mono 
1  am  mailing  with  this  seven  letters  in  a 
swer  to  advertisements  in  The  R.  N.-Y.. 
you  see  I  use  all  of  your  paper.  The  R.  N.- 
takes  my  dollar  and  gives  in  return  ro- 
bottom  facts.  It  does  not  give  a  life  sti 
scrlption  for  30  cents  with  an  insurau 
policy  thrown  in.  and  I  am  willing  to  pay 
fair  value  for  what  I  get. 


Spring  is  nearly  here  and  those  grape¬ 
vines  will  soon  be  going  out.  Has  your 
renewal  been  sent  yet? 


fi\ 


Vs*. 


Free  Them 
From  Lice 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Is  sold  on  a 
positive  written  guarantee  to  destroy 
lice  on  poultry,  stock  of  all  kinds 
and  ticks  on  sheep,  formulated  by 
Dr.  Hess,  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.) 

For  destroying  lice  on  calves  and 
colts,  nothing  equals  Instant  Louse 
Killer.  For  sheep  ticks  it  Is  most 
effective,  doing  away  with  the  muss 
and  annoyance  of  a  “  dip.” 


Instant 
Louse  Killer 


is  the  original  powder  louse  killer 
put  up  in  round  cans  with  perforated 
top.  Be  sure  of  the  word  Instant  ” 
on  the  can — there  are  over  26  imita¬ 
tions. 

1  lb.  25c)  Except  in  Canada 

3,.  and  Extreme 

lbs.  bOcJ  West  and  South. 

If  your  ^dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
ay  mail 


we  will  forward  i  lb.  by 
express,  prepaid,  for  35  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK , 
Ashland,  Ohio 


or 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOODS 


are  necessary  for  big  poultry  profits. 
Harvey’s  Out  Alfalfa  and  Out  Olover  Hay, 
Poultry  and  Ohick  foods  of  all  kinds  are 
profit-makers.  Send  for  Free  samples 
and  catalog  of  full  line  of  poultry  supplies. 


HARVEY  SEED  CO. 

721  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


- -  Egg  Producer — keeps 

hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 
Prices  14c  to  2Sc  per  lb.  at  dealers. 


Rust's  Egg  Record  and  vaiuabie 
booklet  free.  Write  today. 

WILLIAM  RUST  &  SONS, 
Dept.  P,  Hew  Brunswick.  N.  J 


Poultry  Supplies 

Wo  keep  everything 
in  the  .Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Exoelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St, ,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


R0CK-H0LLAND  FARM 

W.  lJly  mouth  Rocks  ami  VV.  Holland  Turkeys. 


MAN0KIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  the  best  laying 
strains  in  America.  Stork  and  Eggs  at  FARMERS’ 
PRICES.  R.  B.  Pusey,  Box  6,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


D  ARREI),  HUFF  ANI)  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
_  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


COR  SALE — Eggs  for  Hatching  from  thorough- 
*  bred  White  Wyandottes.  Prices  $1.25  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  From  fancy  matings  $2.50  per  15,  $6.00  per 
50.  Address  E,  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley.  N.  Y. 


“Perfect”  Incubator 

60  Egg  Incubators  ...  $4. 00 
120  “  “  ...  6.45 

240  “  •*  ....  9.25 

The  safe  way  tobuy  an  incubator  is  on 
trial.  That’s  the  way  the  “Perfect”  is 
sold.  Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 
Write  for  200-page  free  book. 

Thu  United  Factories  Company,  Dept. 


X31  Cleveland, 


The  Hoak  0.  K.  Round  Incubator 

Hatches  Where  Others  Fail. 

Where  quality  and  low  prices  count.  No 
Cold  Corners.  Easiest  regulated,  lasts 
longest.  Free  catalogue.  Write  to-da.v. 
HOAK  MFCt.  CO.,  Dept.  6,  Cromwell,  Ind. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 

For  your  own  sake  don’t  buy  an  incubator 
until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  written  by 
the  man  who  knows  most  about  incubating 
— a  man  who  devoted  25  years  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  tells  vital  facts  that  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely— factsyou  would  not  think  of. 

It  tells  of  Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
of  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or 
another,  the  facts  are  i mportant.  The  man 
who  writes  the  book  made  the  Racine  Incu- 
,bator.  When  you  learn  what  he  knows  you 
will  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book 
is  free — write  today  for  it.  Remember,  We 
Pay  the  Freight.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  •  Racine,  Wi*. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 
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Freight 

"m.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.. 


40,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 

"Old  Trusty_ 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
2-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story— It’s  FREE — write  forit  today. 

CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


An  Incubator  Porfoct  No  Thermometer 

is  needed  in  its  operation. 

OUR  NEW  AUTOMATIC 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

ALL  METAL.  FireProof  Continuous  Hatcher.  Every 
cubic  Inch  of  egg  chambers  same  heat  all  the  time. 
Impossible  to  overheat.  Less  Fuel.  Less  Space,  lteady 
on  Arrival.  No  Adjusting  of  Regulator.  Guaranteed 
5  years  and  sold  on  installments. 

Don’t  buy  without  investigating.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  0. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching  and 
Brooding  plant  for  $7.60.  2  qts.  oil 

will  hatch  and  brood  the  chicks.  Our 
nest  system  is  the  latest  discovery. 
Pull  line  poultry  supplies.  Lowest 
prices.  Free  catalogue.  Write  today. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO., 
Itox  212,  Elmira,  N.  ¥. 


Beginners,  Experts  and  Agricultural  Ex- 
.  perlment  Stations  Uso  and  Recommend 

[  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

Our 244  J»ge  Book,  "How  To  Make 
Money  With  Poultry,”  oontains  more 
information  than  any  other.  FREE  by  eend- 
ingaddreeses  of  two  friends  who  keep  poultry. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Buffalo,  New  York,  lioeton,  Chicago,  Kaneaa 
City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng. 


IN  POULTRY 
'and  INCUBATORS 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  U.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIO 


t 


II  Our 
Guarantee 
Protects  you 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
bigprofits.  Hatchthemina 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata¬ 


log  free.  Banla-Bender  Mfg.  Co  Dept.  46.  Llgonier.lnd. 


FREE  BOOK  OFFER! 

New  Sure  Hatch  Book  on 
Incubators,  Brooders  and 
Chicken  Raising — 102  pages 
and  scores  of  pictures— will  be 
sent  FREE  to  anyone  Inter¬ 
ested  in  chickens.  The  most 
wonderful  Handbook  of  Poul¬ 
try  Information  ever  printed. 

The  makers  of  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


are  giving  these  books  away  to  celebrate  the 
biggest  year  in  the  history  of  the  company.  Sure 
Hatch  Incubators  hold  the  world’s  record  for 
sales  and  satisfaction.  Guaranteed  5  years. 
We  pay  freight.  Write  today  for  FREE  SURE 
HATCH  BOOK  and  the  most  liberal  incubator 
offer  ever  made.  Send  postal  today. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Company 
Box  44,  Fremont,  Neb.  or  Dept.  44  .Indianapolis, Ind. 


INELAND 

INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Easy-to-run.  No  worry.  Begin-1 
[  ners  get  from  80  to  95  chicks  from  100  eggs. 
Brooder  beats  hen.  No  lice.  No  mites. 
Strong  guarantee.  No  risk  for  you,  we  1 
that.  Free  catalog.  Agts.  wanted. 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 

I  BOX  01b _ JAMESIURQ,  N.  J. 


Write  to 

BEFORE  YOU 

AN  INCUBATOR 


We  Can  Save  You  Honey 

We  buy  material  to  the  best  advantage.  We  manufacture  * 
least  expense.  Victor  machines  giveyou  most  for  your  moue 
as  our  free  books  will  show.  Just  say  on  a  postal  “Send  Vi< 
tor  Book'  *  and  tell  us  the  size  machine  you  want  and  let  i 
1  give  you  our  special  prices.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  II 


AA  Freight  Prepaid,  -i  AA  f 

•UU  Buys  the  Bcst  1ZU  Lbli 
Incubator  Ever  Made. 


$4.50  Buys  the  Best  100-Chick  Brooder. 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  if  ordered  together,  cost  but  *11.00.  Double 
cases  all  over;  best  copper  tank;  hot  water;  self  regulating;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Our  book ,  “Hatching  1  acts,”  tells  all  about  It.  Mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  CALL. 

It’s  not  myself  I’m  grieving  for,  it’s  not  that 
I’m  complaining, 

(He’s  a  good  man,  is  Michael,  and  I’ve 
never  felt  his  frown) 

But  there’s  sorrow  boating  on  me,  like  a  long 
day’s  raining. 

For  the  little  wrinkled  face  of  her,  I  left 
in  Kerrydown. 

It’s  just  Herself  I’m  longing  for.  Herself  and 
no  other — 

Do  you  mind  the  morns  we  walked  to  mass 
when  all  the  fields  were  green? 

'Twas  I  that  pinned  your  kerchief,  oh,  me 
mother,  mother,  mother. 

The  wide  seas,  the  cruel  seas,  and  half 
the  world  between. 

It’s  the  man's  part  to  say  the  word,  the 
wife’s  to  up  and  follow — 

(It’s  a  fair  land  we’ve  come  to  and  there’s 
plenty  here  for  all.) 

It’s  not  the  homesick  longing  that  lures  me 
like  a  swallow. 

But  the  one  voice  across  the  world  that 
draws  me  to  its  call. 

It’s  just  Herself  I’m  longing  for.  Herself  and 
no  other — 

Do  you  mind  the  tales  you  told  me  when 
the  turf  was  blazing  bright? 

Me  head  upon  your  shoulder,  oh.  me  mother, 
mother,  mother. 

The  broad  seas  between  ns  and  yourself 
alone  to-night. 

There's  decent  neighbors  all  about,  there's 
coming  and  there’s  going; 

It's  kind  souls  will  be  about  me  when  the 
little  one  is  here ; 

But  it's  her  word  that  I'm  wanting,  her 
comfort  I’d  be  knowing. 

And  her  blessing  on  the  two  of  us  to  drive 
away  the  fear. 

It's  just  Herself  I’m  longing  for.  Herself  and 
no  other — 

Do  you  mind  the  soft  Spring  mornings 
when  you  stitched  file  wedding  gown  ? 
The  little  careful  stitches,  oh,  me  mother, 
mother,  mother. 

Meself  beyond  the  broad  seas,  and  you  in 
Kerrydown. 

— Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

* 

Apparently  plain  white  shirt  waists 
are  not  to  be  the  only  style  the  coming 
season.  The  importers  are  already  show¬ 
ing  colored  shirt  waists,  in  fine  gingham 
and  madras,  many  being  the  shirting  ma¬ 
terials  worn  by  men.  They  are  all  plain 
tailor  style,  the  cuffs  usually  being  fas¬ 
tened  by  links,  instead  of  buttoned. 

* 

High  Spanish  combs,  such  as  were 
worn  a  few  years  ago,  are  back  again, 
some  being  very  elaborately  carved,  others 
decorated  with  gold.  The  woman  with  a 
good  old-fashioned  high  comb  may  now 
bring  it  out  with  entire  confidence.  Span¬ 
ish  combs  of  real  shell  may  cost  from  $10 
to  $90,  but  there  are  some  very  pretty 
styles  in  less  expensive  material. 

* 

In  making  a  silk  or  other  separate 
waist  for  a  plump  woman  it  is  always 
desirable  to  have  it  fit  over  the  skirt  band, 
instead  of  slipping  under  it.  The  girdle 
should  be  attached,  and  well  boned.  Three 
well-fitted  hooks  in  the  back  should-  at¬ 
tach  it  to  the  skirt-band,  without  risk  of 
riding  up.  If  the  waist  is  lined  it  is  well 
to  bone  the  lining.  A  regular  shirt  waist, 
that  slips  under  the  skirt,  is  best  kept  in 
place  by  a  belt  of  half-inch  elastic,  fas¬ 
tened  by  a  hook  and  eye.  When  this  is 
fastened,  the  waist  is  pulled  in  place,  the 
fullness  properly  arranged,  and  there  is 
little  risk  of  its  working  out  of  place. 

* 

Some  elaborate  imported  pincushions 
seen  recently  were  in  the  form  of  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  ladies,  the  head  and  body 
being  of  Dresden  china,  while  the  skirts 
were  of  old-fashioned  flowered  silk, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbon.  Under 
the  flowing  skirts  were  pincushions,  so 
that  the  ladies  looked  as  though  wearing 
hoops ;  pins  were  stuck  through  .  the 
skirts.  A  group  of  these  pincushions 
looked  like  a  gathering  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  and  her  court  in  miniature;  some 
of  the  little  figures  wore  quaint  little 


shepherdess  hats,  others  elaborately 
dressed  powdered  hair.  Their  price  was 
$10.50  each. 

* 

A  Canton  flannel  case  is  a  convenience 
for  keeping  silver  knives  and  forks,  and 
avoids  scratching.  Do  not  use  white 
flannel,  as  this  is  likely  to  be  sulphur- 
bleached,  and  therefore  discolor  the  sil¬ 
ver.  Dark  red  is  good,  a  strip  about 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  long,  and  18 
inches  wide.  The  strip  is  bound  with 
tape  all  the  way  around;  then  a  piece  six 
inches  deep  is  folded  over  all  down  one 
side,  to  form  the  pocket,  this  being 
stitched  into  pockets  at  intervals  of  two 
inches,  to  hold  the  pieces.  The  extra 
width  folds  over,  when  the  silver  is  in 
the  case,  and  it  may  then  be  rolled  up.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  when  silver  is 
laid  away  for  any  length  of  time  a  piece 
of  camphor  packed  with  it  will  lessen  the 
tarnishing. 

* 

Quahaug  pie  is  a  good  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  dish  that  gives  additional  respect 
for  the  savory  clam.  Remove  the  loose 
brown  skin  and  black  part  from  a  quart 
of  sea  clams  and  chop  the  remainder  fine. 
Scald  a  cup  of  milk,  the  liquid  from  the 
clams  and  enough  water  to  make  a  pint 
in  all,  and  thicken  it  with  a  tablespoonful 
each  of  flour  and  butter  cooked  .  to  a 
smooth  paste;  then  add  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste  and  two  finely-chopped  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  lastly,  the  chopped  clams. 
Line  a  meat  pie  dish  with  pie  crust,  then 
add  a  thin  layer  of  cracker  crumbs,  the 
prepared  clams,  and  sprinkle  this  over 
with  another  layer  of  cracker  crumbs  and 
cover  with  a  good,  rich  crust,  leaving 
several  openings  so  the  steam  can  escape. 
Bake  about  an  hour  in  a  hot  oven  until 
well  browned. _ 

Ragout  with  Dumplings. — Get  a  piece 
of  nice,  fresh  round  steak,  about  one 
and  one-half  pound  (cut  thicl^).  Cut  it 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  smother 
it  with  flour,  well  seasoned  with  salt  and 
red  pepper.  Brown  in  the  frying  pan 
one  large  onion  or  two  small  ones,  with 
about  one  large  lablespoonful  of  butter; 
then  add  the  steak  and  brown.  Put  the 
whole  into  a  granite  saucepan,  pour  over 
it  five  pints  of  boiling  water  and  simmer 
two  hours.  About  20  minutes  before 
serving  make  dumplings  as  follows;  A 
cup  of  flour  sifted  with  a  little  salt  and 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and 
rub  in  a  teaspoonful  of  butter.  Mix  very 
soft  with  milk — so  soft  that  it  is  slightly 
sticky;  drop  by  small  spoonfuls  into  the 
st’ew  and  cover  tightly  until  served.  If 
less  gravy  is  desired  use  less  water. 

“A  Sabbath  well  spent  brings  a  week  of  con¬ 
tent  and  strength  for  the  toils  of  the 
morrow ; 

But  a  Sabbath  profaned,  whatsoever  be 
gained,  is  a  sure  forerunner  of  sor¬ 
row'.” 

—Chief  Justice  Hale  (1609-1676). 


Roy^ti 

Baking  Powder 

Absolutely 

Pure 

DISTINCTIVELY  A  CREAM  OF 
TARTAR  BAKING  POWDER 

Royal  does  not  contain  an  atom 
of  phosphatic  acid  (which  is 
the  product  of  bones  digested 
in  sulphuric  acid)  or  of  alum 
(which  is  one-third  sulphuric 
acid)  substances  adopted  for 
other  baking  powders  because 
of  their  cheapness. 

HOYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  NEW  YORK, 


Only  the  Rich 
Can  Afford 
Poor  Paint 


If  one  is  rich  enough  to  repaint  his 
buildings  every  year  for  the  pleasure 
of  having  a  change  of  color  scheme, 
the  quality  of  the  paint  used  may  cut 
little  figure.  But  if  it  is  desirable  to 
cut  the  painting  bills  down  to  the  least 
amount  possible  per  year,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  paint  be 
made  of  the  purest  of  White  Lead  and 
the  best  of  Linseed  Oil.  There  are 
imitations — hosts  of  them — in  the  form 
of  alleged  White  Lead,  and  there  are 
substitutes — another  long  list — in  the 
form  of  ready-prepared  paints. 

We  guarantee  our  White  Lead  to  be 
absolutely  pure,  and  the  Dutch  Boy 
on  the  side  of  every  keg  is  your  safe¬ 
guard.  Look  for  him. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

•*A  Tal  k  on  Paint,”  given  valuable  information 
on  the  paint  subject.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston.  Buffalo.  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  Philadel 
phia  [John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Oo.J  Pittsburgh 
[National  Lead  A  Oil  Co.] 


WET? 


You  may  be  able  to 
get  along  without  a 
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■WATERPROOF  SUIT 
OR  SLICKER 

But  can  you  afford  to? 

THESE  GARMENTS  ARE 
GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF 
LIGHT  ■  COMFORTABLE-DURABLE 
LOW  IN  PRICE 

SOLD  BY  ALL  RELIABLE  DEALERS 

A.J  TOWER  CO  BOSTON.  USA 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO  LIMITED.  TORONTO  CAN 


Why  Don’t  You  Trade  in  New  York? 


Buys  this  complete 
^  I  /  thoroughly  reliable 
“  ■  ■■  five  drawer  Oak  drop 
Sewing 
Machine ; 

the  best  made  and 
fully  warranted  for 
ten  years  against  any 
and  all  defects.  It 
has  all  the  latest 
modern  improve¬ 
ments  and  adjust¬ 
ments,  is  handsomely 
finished,  strictly  high 
grade,  runs  easily 
and  noiselessly  and 
when  not  in  use  is 
securely  encased  in  a  dust  proof  box.  Fully  equal 
to  any  $25.00  machine  offered  by  travelling  agents 
who  make  you  pay  their  salary  and  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  horse  and  wagon.  We  save  you  these 
charges,  and  will  send  this  magnificent  sewing 
machine  complete  with  all  adjustments  and 
accessories  for  $12.00. 

Our  90  years’  reputation  is  behind  it,  and  we 
guarantee  every  machine  to  reach  you  safely,  free 
from  breakage  or  damage  of  any  kind. 


GET  OUR  BIG  NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  92,  and 
Save  Money  on  Everything  You  Buy. 


Our  new  700-page  catalogue  gives  prices  ami  pictures  of  over 
75,000  things  that  most  families  need  for  use  or  comfort. 
Tii is  up-to-date  Buyer’s  (itilde  enables  you  to  buy  goods  In 
small  quantities  as  well  as  large  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  variety  of  labor-saving,  money-saving  articles 
than  heretofore  shown  in  any  catalogue  ever  published.  You 
will  spend  hours  of  interest  over  its  pages;  you  will  marvel  at 
the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book.  It 
makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  This  catalogue  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we 
will  send  it  to  you  post-paid  Free  of  Charge. 


WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 


We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  100  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  away  free;  also  Grocery  List, 
showing  how  you  can  save  one-third  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

We  refer  by  permission  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  as  to 
our  absolute  responsibility. 

Huy  of  us  ami  secure  best  goods  at  lowest  prices,  prompt 
shipment,  low  Freight  and  Express  Kates  ami  a  SQUARE 
HEAL  every  time. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 


WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

19  Chatham  Square.  Established  1816.  New  York  City. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  iu  America. 


GOLD  COIN 


OUR 

OFFER 


Stoves  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 


Order  a  Gold  Coin 
Ruugo  or  Stove. 
Use  it  a  whole 
year.  If  at  any 
time  in  that  year 
the  stove  should 
prove  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  you,  you 
may  return  it. 
We  will  return 
all  your  money 
and  pay  freight  both 
wavs.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  stove  made— for  60 
years  a  standard  make 
of  highest  grade. 
Freight  paid,  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Write  for  Illustrated 
_  Catalogue  and  wholesale  prices. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 
(Successor  to  Bussey  4  McLeod.  Est.  I860] 


Canadian  Government 

FREE  FARMS 


OVER  200,000  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  who 
have  settled  in  Cana¬ 
da  during  the  past  few 
years,  testify  to  the  fact 
that  Canada  ia  beyond 
question  the  greatest 
farming  land  fn  the  world. 

Over  Ninety  Million 
Bushels  of  Wheat 


from  the. harvest  of  1906  means 
good  money  to  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada,  when  the  world 
has  to  be  fed.  Cattle  Raising;, 
Dairying;  and  Mixed  Farming  are 
also  profitable  callings.  Coal, 
wood  and  water  in  abundance; 
churches  and  schools  convenient; 
markets  easy  of  access:  taxes  low. 

For  literature  and  information  address  the 
Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  THOS.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg-,, 
Syracuse,  New  York 


WRITE  FOR  THIS 

EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 

NO  CASH  NEEDED 


Only  once  in  a  life-time  do  you  see  an 
offer  like  this  1  Think  of  itl  A  beautiful, 
high-grade  Edison  Phonograph,  with  large, 
artistic  Floral  Horn  and  a  dozen  genuine 
Gold-Moulded  Edison  Records,  sent  to  you 
without  asking  for  a  cent  of  cash  until  you 
have  given  it  a  thorough  trial. 

We  want  you  to  try  this  wonderful  in¬ 
strument  in  your  own  home.  Hear  the 
voices  of  the  world’s  greatest  singers  ;  side¬ 
splitting  vaudeville  selections;  a  whole  even¬ 
ing’s  entertainment  that  would  cost  you 
$2.00  in  any  theatre  in  the  large  cities. 

Have  your  friends  hear  it  1  Get  their 
opinion  !  Then  you  may  keep  the  complete 
outfit,  only  sending  us  monthly  payments 
of  trifling  amount. 


FREE  TRIAL 

Cut  shovrs  the  Genuine  Edison 
Standard  Phonograph. 


For  this 
Beautiful 
Edison 
Phonograph 


AT  ONCE 


We  can  sell  you  a  genuine  Edison  Gem 
Phonograph  outfit,  complete,  including 
Twelve  Edison  Gold-moulded  Records  for 
$14.20.  No  one  could  sell  it  for  less,  even 
for  cash  in  advance,  but  you  can  pay  as 
little  as  $2.00  per  month  if  you 
like.  We  give  two  days  free 
trial,  and  you  may  return  it 
at  our  expense  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Remember,  no 
C.O.D.— no  cash  In  advance. 
Write  for  Free  Guide  to 
Latest  Music. 

MUSICAL  ECHO  CO.. 

Edison  Distributors,  Dept.  No.  26, 
1216  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

From  time  to  time  Mrs.  Spraker 
glanced  uneasily  toward  the  stove.  We 
were  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  as  I  was 
doing  some  work  there  when  she  came  in 
and  she  insisted  that  I  should  not  stop. 
At  length  she  spoke. 

“It  is  none  of  my  business,”  she  said, 


5646  Child's  Dress,  2  to  6  years. 


“but  would  you  mind  telling  me  if  you 
like  this  steamy  atmosphere?” 

“I  hate  it,”  I  answered  promptly.  “I 
think  it  makes  one  more  likely  to  take 
cold  and  it  steams  the  windows  up  and 
makes  the  walls  damp.” 

“I  thought  you  must  like  it,  or  you 
would  not  have  it,“  said  Mrs.  Spraker. 

I  loked  at  her  in  surprise.  “I’ve  got 
to  boil  that  meat,  so  how  can  I  avoid  the 
steam  ?” 

For  answer  she  went  to  the  stove, 
lifted  the  kettle  from  the  hole  in  which 
it  had  been  set,  put  the  cover  on,  moved 
the  kettle  to  a  cooler  part  of  the  stove 
and  stood  a  moment  watching  it.  Then 
she  came  back  to  her  seat.  Instead  of 


6591  Girl’s  Guimpe  Dress, 
8  to  14  years. 


the  violent  commotion  that  had  been  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  kettle,  there  was  but  a 
gentle,  steady  bubbling,  and  the  dense 
cloud  of  steam  that  had  been  arising  from 
it  was  reduced  to  a  slight  vapor. 

“But — ”  I  began. 

“Your  piece  of  meat,”  said  Mrs. 
Spraker  calmly,  “is  cooking  just  exactly 
as  fast  as  it  was  before,  and  just  see  the 
difference  in  the  steam.” 

“But,”  I  said,  “It  isn’t  boiling  as  fast.” 

“No,”  she  said,  “but  it  is  just  as  hot. 
It  is  boiling  good  and  hard  now.  The 
faster  water  boils,  the  more  it  evaporates, 
and  as  long  as  the  steam  escapes  it  can’t 
be  any  hotter  than  the  boiling  point.  So 
don’t  you  see,  such  furious  boiling  just 


makes  the  room  damp  and  nothing  else.” 

“I  always  had  an  idea  that  the  faster 
anything  boiled  the  faster  it  was  cooking,” 
I  said,  not  quite  convinced. 

Mrs.  Spraker  smiled.  “You  had  bet¬ 
ter  get  over  that  idea,”  she  said. 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  one-piece  dress  is  shown  in 
No.  5546,  suitable  for  little  boys  or  girls. 
The  dress  is  made  with  fronts  and  back 
and  is  closed  invisibly  under  the  box- 
plait,  at  the  left  side  for  girls,  at  the  right 
for  boys.  The  sleeves  are  comfortably 
full  and  are  tucked  to  form  cuffs  at  their 
lower  edges  while  the  collar  is  of  the 
turn-over  sort  that  can  be  either  sewed 
fast  or  attached  by  means  of  buttonholes 
and  studs.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (four  years) 
is  3  yards  27,  2(4  yards  36  or  2  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  (4  yard  of  linen  for  the 
collar.  The  pattern  5546  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  children  of  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age ; 
price,  10  cents. 

The  dress  that  gives  a  guimpe  effect  is 
a  favorite  one  of  the  season  and  takes 
almost  innumerable  variations.  Here  is 
a  pretty  little  model  that  can  be  utilized 
in  a  variety  of  ways  and  that  can  be  made 
to  give  more  or  less  of  the  guimpe  idea 
as  it  is  treated  after  one  fashion  or  an¬ 
other.  As  illustrated  it  is  made  of  a 
pretty  plaid  material  with  the  yoke  of 
tucking  and  is  trimmed  with  velvet,  the 
arms-eye  edges  of  the  lining  being  faced 
while  the  waist  portion  is  separate,  so 
giving  the  popular  guimpe  suggestions. 
But  it  can  be  made  to  take  still  more  of 
this  effect  by  making  the  sleeves  and  the 
facing  to  match  the  yoke  while  waist  and 
skirt  are  of  contrasting  material  or  again 
the  arms-eye  facings  can  be  done  away 
with  altogether  and  the  dress  made  with 
a  pretty  contrasting  yoke,  while  the 
sleeves  are  stitched  to  waist  and  lining 
together.  There  is  a  body  lining  and  this 
body  lining  is  faced  to  form  a  yoke  and 
at  the  arms-eyes  when  so  desired.  The 
waist  itself  is  made  with  front  and  backs 
and  the  quite  novel  trimming  portion  is 
arranged  under  its  upper  edge.  When 
used  with  the  arms-eye  facings  it  is  cut 
out  to  form  large  armholes,  but  without 
these  it  is  cut  to  the  same  size  as  the  lin¬ 
ing,  and  its  edges  are  included  in  the 
arms-eye  seams.  The  skirt  is  five  gored 
and  is  laid  in  a  succession  of  backward¬ 
turning  plaits  that  are  stitched  flat  for  a 
short  distance  below  the  waistline.  The 
two  are  joined  and  the  closing  is  made 
invisibly  at  the  back.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  (12 
years)  is  6(4  yards  27,  5(4  yards  36  or  4 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  1(4  yards  of 
bias  velvet  and  24  yard  of  tucking  to 
make  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5591  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  JO,  12  and  14 
years  of  age ;  price,  10  cents. 


My  lamp-chimneys  some¬ 
times  get  broken,  but  seldom 
or  never  break.  There  is  a 
great  difference. 

My  Index  is  useful  to  every 
one  who  owns  a  lamp,  and  it 
is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 


are  as  fresh  as  whole 
,  ones  and  can  he  bought 

at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  "Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill. 

Save  Half 

Men’s 


Better  clothes  for 
less  money.  Yes, 
that’s  just  what  we 
mean,  and  this  is 
the  way  it’s  possi¬ 
ble.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  all  our  own 
goods,  make  them 
up  into  suits  at  the 
mill  and  sell  direct 
to  the  wearer.  We 
eliminate  the  dealer ’s 
profits.  Think  how 
much  you  can  save. 
Here  are  our  prices: 

wo!,.  Suits 


MADE  TO  ORDER 

$7=60  tQ  $18=25 

Really,  we  give  you  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Our  suits  are  manufactured 
from  fine  wool  and  worsted  yarns,  hand¬ 
somely  made  and  trimmed,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  satisfaction.  All  the  latest 
patterns  to  choose  from.  We  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  We  will  send  you,  free,  samples  of 
Spring  and  Summer  Suitings  to  select  from. 
Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  samples. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Simpson  -  Eddystone  Prints 

You  know  them;  your  mother 
knew  them  also.  Exactly  the 
same  high  quality  that  first  made 
Simpson  Prints  the  standard. 
Better  designs  than  ever;  some 
designs  in  a  new  silk  finish. 
Absolutely  fast  colors. 

Ask  your  dealer  Jor  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints. 


EDdystojIE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


_  0  known.  .Easy  to  pnt  on;  reqi  _ 

t£>ols  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  caro  will  outlast  any  other  kind 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
coveringanybuilding.  Alsobest  for  celling  and  siding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  build 
ing  cooler  in  summer  and  warmerin  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new.  SI.  BO 
is  onr  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardenodsteel  roofingand  siding,  each 
sheet  24  ins.  wide  and  24  ins.  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like  illustration, 
sheets  22  ins.  wide  x  24  ins.  long,  9  1 .75.  At  25e  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish 
sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  por  square,  92.00.  Fine  Steel 
Beaded  Ceiling,  per  square,  92.00.  Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or  “V”  crimped 

V:  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Okla.,  Tex.  and  Ind.  Ter.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  applicati 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  rooflngto  any  one 
oc,  ...  .  answering  this  ad  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  us 

tue  amounv  of  your  order  in  cash:  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  If  not 
round  as  represented,  you  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Aak  for  Catalog  No.  WE  67.  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eave  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings, 
Doors,  Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.  Wo  buy  our  goods  at 
sheriffs  and  receiver's  sales. CHICAG^HOUS^jVRECJJIN^COj^S^ANOMROI^TSj^HICAGO 


Hollyhocks 

VERYBODY  should 
have  Hollyhocks. 
Though  not  generally 
known,  there  has  been 
as  great  improvement 
made  in  this  stately 
flower,  during  the  past 
25  years,  as  there  has 
in  the  Canna,  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  Dahlia  or  Car¬ 
nation.  The  flowers  of 

Lovett’s  Superb  Hollyhocks 

are  not  only  very  large,  wonderfully  perfect  in 
finish  and  pure  in  color,  but  they  are  produced 
in  far  greater  numbers  and  for  a  much  longer 
season  than  the  Hollyhocks  of  "Grandmother’s 
Garden.”  Strong  roots  which  will  flower  early 
the  first  season,  by  mail. 

Separate  Colors,  .  8  for!  9 1.00;  50  tor  95.00 
All  Colors  Mixed,  10  lor  91.00;  50  for  94.00 
Single  Hollyhocks,  1 0  for  91.00;  50  for  94.00 

All  are  fully  described,  together  with  more 
than  1,000  varieties  of  other  beautiful  hardy 
flowers,  in  my  catalog  of  Hardy  Perennial 
Plants;  a  profusely  illustrated,  elegant  book  of 
70  pages,  replete  with  valuable  information 
about  hardy  flowers.  It  is  free  to  all. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N«  J, 


FOR  10  Cts. 


Five  pkts.  of  our  new 
Early  Flowering 
Carnations, 

Scarlet.  White.  Pink,  Ma¬ 
roon.  Yellow.  Bloom  in 
90  days  from  seed,  large, 
double,  fragrant  and  fine 
colors.  All  5  pkts  with  cul¬ 
tural  directions  and  big 
catalogue  for  10c.  post¬ 
paid.  Will  make  5  love¬ 
ly  beds  of  flowers  for  your 
garden,  and  many  pots 
of  lovely  blossoms  for 
your  windows  in  winter. 

Catalogue  for  1907 
—Greatest  Book  of  Nov¬ 
elties— Flower  and  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants 
Shrubs,  Fruits,  150  pages, 
500  cuts,  many  plates— 
will  be  mailed  Free  to 

_  all  whoask  for  it. 

JOBS  LEWIS  CIIILIIN,  Floral  Park.  Al.  1. 


Flowers 


Branching  Asters. 

/Graceful,  vigorous  flowers  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  size;  very  long  stems; 
bloom  profusely.  1  Oo.  pkt. 

/  44  Stoke®*  Standard”  Sweet  Peas.^ 
Careful  blend  of  largest-flowered  and  most 
'  beautiful  varieties.  10c.  large  pkt. 

^‘Stokes*  Standard”  Nasturtiums.  Dwarf 
or  tall  varieties.  Can’t  be  exceeded  in  quality'' 
and  quantity  of  bloom.  10c.  large  pkt. 

lie-selected  Shirley  Poppy.  A  strain  . 
unequalled  for  delicate  beauty;  finest  flowers 
with  most  charming  markings.  1  Oc.  pkt. 

Special  offer — To  introduce  my  fine 
•*  Stokes'  Standards,”  I  will  send  postpaid,  one 
| packet  each  of  the  4  above-named  flowers, 
together  with  my  1  90?  catalogue 
of  flower,  vegetable  and  farm  seeds,  on  receipt  of 
20  cts.  which  is  half  price. 

kSTOKES’  SEED  STORE 

Walter  p.  Stokes, 
late  of  Johnson  &  Stokes 

219  Market  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


All  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  rose- 
gr owing  done 
away  with — every  rose 
in  the  offer  named  below 
shall  bloom  for  you  before 
October  15  or  we  pay  your  money  back. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  extra-quality 
roses  —  so  strong,  vigorous  and  sure  to  bloom  that 
we  can  safely  give  them  a  cash  guarantee.  It 
means  beautiful  and  fragrant  roses  in  your  garden 
—  absolutely  without  risk. 

Here  is  the  extraordinary  offer. 

$1  A  DOZEN 

Superb  favorite  roses,  such  as  Pink  Maman  Cochet,  Baby 
Rambler,  Clotilde  Soupert,  and  Madam  Marlitt,  the  new 
red  rose  —  at  $1  a  dozen,  9  cents  a  piece,  and  9  cents  back  for 
any  rose  that  doesn’t  bloom  this  season  1 

All  roses  sent  prepaid  (at  the  time  you  name)  labeled,  and 
with  easy  directions  for  growing. 

Order  at  once  or  write  today  for  our  new  Floral  Guide  of 
Guaranteed  Roses  and  400  other  choice  plants. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  COMPANY 

”  Growers  of  the  beet  roses  In  America 11 
Box  W  West  Grove,  Pa. 


H  AHI  I  A  <2  20  Kinds,  $1.  GKAND  PRIZE, 
UniUylAO  st.  Louis.  GOLD  MEDAL. 
Buffalo,  Catalogue.  H.  F.  BURT.  Taunton,  Mass. 


Harder  to  Save  than  to  Earn  ! 

Easier  to  Risk  than  to  wait  ! 

We  have  no  speculative  venture  to  recommend  to 
our  patrons.  The  best  Real  Estate  Securities  do  not 
pay  fabulous  rates  of  interest.  The  Industrial  Savings 
and  Loan  Company,  by  careful  and  conservative  in¬ 
vestment  of  its  funds  in  the  best  class  of  real  estate 
mortgages,  is  enabled  to  pay 

5%  a  Year 

on  Savings  Accounts 

Your  savings  or  surplus  are  safe,  the  earnings  sure. 
Five  per  cent,  per  year  for  every  day  in  our  care  and 
Subject  to  your  withdrawal  at  your  need  or  option. 
Start  an  account  at  any  time. 

Under  the  New  York  Banking  Department  super¬ 
vision  and  inspection. 

Our  patrons,  prominent  men  in  all  walks  of  life, 
heartly  endorse  our  methods  and  permit  us  to  refer 
prospective  clients  to  them. 

Write  for  particulars  ;  probably 
we  can  refer  you  to  some  one  in 
your  locality. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

S  Times  Bldg. 

Broadway  &  42d  St.,  New  York  City 

GOOD  BREAD  EASILY  MADE 

by  the  Dixie  Improved 
Bread  Maker.  Every  house¬ 
wife  needs  one  and  by  its  use, 
can  make  as  fine  bread  as  the 
most  experienced  cook.  Is 
sanitary.  Hands  do  not  touch 
dough  during  whole  operation 
and  the  machine  is  guaranteed 
to  knead  the  dough  more  even¬ 
ly  and  perfectly  than  could  he 
done  by  hand.  Price  $2  00. 

Simple  in  construction, made 
of  best  material  by  reliable 
people  and  if  not  satisfactory 
money  will  be  refunded. 

CENTRAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  424  Main  St..  Buffalo,  H.Y, 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  IS- 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
f  Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  paint¬ 
ing  for  Durability.  Howto  avoid  the  trouble 
and  expense  caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking 
and  peeling:  valuable  information  free  to  you, 
with  Beautiful  Sample  Cards,  if  you  want 
Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now.  I  can  save  you 
money.  Satisfaction  (juarantecd . 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking:  Powder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

TIIE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
R— 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


P  BOOT-THt :  BDlHn 


The  Boot  for  wear,  and  the  Brand 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  kind 
made  from  remelted  junk  rubber. 
Buffalo  Brand  boots  are  made  from 
pure  new  rubber  on  light  canvas, 
and  won’t  crack.  _  ... 

To  any  user  of  Kubber  Boots  who  will 
send  for  FREE  Booklet  C,  we  will  send 
a  beautiful  Souvenir  Watch  Fob  free. 
Supply  limited— write  today. 

WM,  H.  WALKER  &  C0„ 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St..  Buffalo.  H.T., 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  U’e  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa. 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION’J DINTED  POLECUTA 

^2  NO 

isL.i-prnD  *^-=E'^E'SC^circular$iothe:±i 

cc  «  CUTAWAY  g 

<PL0,V^ HARROW  COo 

-’W/higganumconn< 

Cj  \3T' —  u.  s.A.  < 


^  NO  MORE*^ 

^  USEFORJp 

|PL°1P 


Clark's  Reversible  Rush  and  Bog  Plow.  Cuts 
track  r>  ft.  wide,  l  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
land  true,  moves  1,500  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 
Higganum,  Conti. 


Harrow  FREE 


RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
IF  IT  DOESN'T  PLEASE  YOU 


h 


Here  is  a  harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
toothed  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a  modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indians’  crooked  stick. 


ACME 


Sizes 
3  to 
17  ft. 


IPulvorlzes  <H. 

plowed  land,crushe.theoloda. 

The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  “Acme”  work 
as  a  gang  plow.  They  turn  over  the  pulver¬ 
ized  ground  and  give  the  crop  all  the  soil’s 
benefit.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  an  Acme  harrowing. 

FREE  BOOK  for  your  Farm  Library. 

Write  us  today  and  we’ll  send  you  free,  a  valuable 
booklet,  “A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.”  It  means  money  to  you. 

DUANE  H.  NASH, 

Box  38.  Millington,  N.  J. 


30  DAYS 
ON  THIS 


« 


Woodpecker” 


AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS 

A  hundred-job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly simpleand  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shjpi  t  back  i  fy ou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline.  3>£,  7, 14 
h.p.  A  selling  plan  that’s  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
WOODPECKER,  18th  St.  OMIco, Middletown. Ohio. 


$60 


goes  like  sixty 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY; 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

»GASOLENE 

MENGINE 

‘’““‘"‘"•For  Pumping,  Cream 
^Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FREE  TRIAL 
^ Ask  for  catalog-all  sizes 

Gilson  MFG.  co.  144  SL  m  Washington,  Wis. 


EASY  TO  OPERATE 

EASY  TO  CLEAN 


to  tw® 

®  b>  r? 

f-  ,  ^  c-*- 

THERE  are  tw*  *  it  pays 

you  buy  ac  co 
I.  H.  C.  CR.  £  £ 

struction ;  are  ver  <  cr 


to  watch  out  for  when 

to-,arat.or. 

c\RVESTERS  are  of  simple  con- 
operated  and  easy  to  clean. 


Notice  the  natu  a  asy  position  of  the  operator  in  the 
illustration.  Th  *  is  placed  at  just  the  right  height  to 
turn  easily.  No  . .  _  lebing  or  stooping  over.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  also  geared  just  right  to  make  it  run  easily. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  low  supply  can,— one 
that  is  filled  easily  and  yet  the  milk  and  cream  spouts  are 
high  enough  to  make  possible  the  use  of  large  receiving  ves¬ 
sels.  The  skimmed  milk  will  flow  directly  into  a  ten- 

gallon  milk  can.  ....  .. 

In  many  separators,  either  the  supply  can  is  high  or  the 
milk  and  cream  spouts  are  low. 

And  because  of  their  simple  construction,  I.  H.  C.  CREAM 
HARVESTERS  are  easily  cleaned.  All  you  need  is  a  pan 
of  hot  water  and  the  two  brushes  which  go  with  the  machine. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  good  points  of  the  I.  H.  C. 

CREAM  HARVESTERS,  and  before  you  buy  a  cream 
Separator,  you  will  do  well  to  learn  all  about  them. 

They  skim  close  under  all  conditions,  whether  the  milk  is 
warm,  cold,  rich,  viscid  or  old— they  get  all  the  cream  down 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  V.  S.  A. 

(incorporated) 


to  a  thousandth  part. 

They  are  made  so  strong 
and  simple  that  in  years  of 
operation,  they  show  no  per¬ 
ceptible  wear.  We  have 
given  them  a  practical  test 
that  equals  several  years’ 
work  in  the  dairy.  Every 
machine  is  tested  before  it 
leaves  the  factory. 

The  working  parts  are  self  • 
oiling,  and  neatly  housed  to 
prevent  accident;  yet  all  are 
readily  accessible,  which 
makes  them  easy  to  keep 
clean. 

I.  II.  C.  CREAM  HAR¬ 
VESTERS  are  made  in  two 
styles,  and  various  sizes; 

Dairymaid,  a  chain  drive 
separator,  and  Bluebell,  a  gear  drive  separator. 

Call  on  local  agent  and  inspect  these  separators  or 
write  for  catalog. 


Will  You  Try  This  Engine 


30  DAYS  FREE? 


\\Tf  HEN  you  buy  alarm  power  it 
\* /  is  to  your  interests  to  get  the 
engine  that  will  give  you 
— the  best  service — at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense — with  the  greatest  conven¬ 
ience — and  the  least  trouble. 

You  can’t  afford  to  buy  any  other 

kind.  ^  ^ 

*  *  * 

Now,  we  believe  that  we  have  the 
gasoline  engines//  -want. 

We  know  that  our  engine— the 
Abenaque — is  more  convenient  in 
every  day  use — is  adapted  to  a  wider 
range  of  work, — gives  less  trouble, 
and — takes  less  fuel  than  any  other 
farm  power  engine  made. 

We  know  it.  and  we  want  to  trove 
it  to  you — or  let  you  prove  it  your- 
scif. 

Therefore  we  ask  the  privilege 
of  sending  you  any  Abenaque  En¬ 
gine  you  may  select 

On  30  Days  Free  Trial 

No  money  in  advance — no  trouble 
or  bother. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how 
to  run  it,  and  then. 

You  simplyuse  the  engine30days. 
and  decide  whether  the  claims  we 
make  for  it  are  true,  or  not. 

That  is  the  way  to  be  sure  about  it. 
*  *  * 

Of  course,  we  wouldn’t  dare  make 
such  an  offer  if  we  weren’t  sure  that 


the  Abenaque  will  do  better  work 
for  you  than  any  other  engine  in 
your  neighborhood. 

1 1  is  so  simple  and  so  convenient 
that  you  can’t  help  being  delighted 
with  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  adapted  to 
more  kinds  of  work  than  any  other 
engine ;  it  can  be  used  in  moreways, 
in  more  places  and  in  more  positions. 

This  is  true  because  the_  Aben¬ 
aque  is  a  “unit” — that  is,  it  is  self- 
contained — all  one  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  that  you  can  pick  up  and  *et 
down  anywhere — on  rough  ground 
or  a  hillside,  and  be  all  r«ady  for 


ditional  cost)  and  you  can  move 
it  about  your  place  with  no 
more  trouble  than  you  would 
have  with  a  saw-buck. 

And  it’s  always  ready  for 
business. 

Our  special  method  of  mixing 
the  air  and  gas,  enables  us  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  heat 
of  the  engine  for  vaporizing  the 


gasoline,  so  that  you  can  start  the 
Abenaque  as  surely  fn  the  coldest 
weather,  as  you  can  in  summer.. 

We  positively  guarantee  this — 
and  it  means  a  lot  to  you. 

Our  patented  system  of  cooling  is 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  No  Money  In  Advance. 

Engines  bought  now  can  be  used  with  Alcohol  without  change. 


business  in  an  instant. 

It  is  built  on  long,  heavy  Z-beams 
which  take  up  the  vibration  so  that 
no  foundation  is  necessary — no 
bolting  down  or  trueing  up. 

The  gasoline  tank  and  water-cir¬ 
culating  tanks  are  tart  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  so  you  have  no  connections  to 

You  can  put  the  engine  on  any  or¬ 
dinary  truck  or  sled  (or  we  provide 
special  steel  trucks  at  a  slight  ad- 


admittedly  the  best  in  use  today. 

Instead  of  having  to  have  an  extra 
hogshead  of  water,  holding  60 or  70 
gallons,  the  Abenaque  haslong,  flat 
tanks— a  part  of  the  engine— which 
require  only  4  or  5  pailfuls  of  water 
and  which  nevertheless  give  great¬ 
er  circulation,  greater  radiation  of 
heat,  and  more  rapid  cooling,  than 


the  big,  awkward  70  gal.  hogsheads. 

The  water  cannot  help  circulating 
and  we  guarantee  that  you.  will 
never  have  an  overheated  cylinder 
on  the  Abenaque. 

*  *  * 

The  governor — another  patent  of 
ours— is  of  the  “hit-or-miss”  type. 
Positive  in  action.  It  may  be  set  to 
any  desired  speed;  it  allows  an  ex¬ 
plosion  only  when  needed;  and  lets 
the  pump,  sparker  and  valve  mech¬ 
anism  rest  during  the  idle  strokes. 

All  parts  "in  the  open” — nothing 
hidden.  You  see  what  they  are  doing 
and  can  get  at  them  for  adjustment. 

But  what’s  the  use  of  talking? 

Let  us  send  you  one,  that  you  may 
see  from  actual  use  how  good  it  is. 

Send  today  for  full  particulars 
and  select  your  engine  for  trial. 
Please  ask  for  Catalogue  O. 


Westminster  Station, 

.  _ _ 4 - - -  - -  Vermont. 

Gasoline  Engines,  Wood  Sawing  Oulllta,  Ensilage  Outflta,  Saw  Mill  Machinery,  Grinders. 


Abenaque  Mach.  Works. 

_  n  n  i.  C _ IK 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  60il.«  In- 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  laud  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
-  ]  Juckson’s  Bound  Brain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pine  lted  and  Fire  Brick,  (  liimney  Tops,  Encaustic  hide  Walk  7  lie,  etc.  W nte 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  U.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Are.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Get  Your  Order  In  Early 

For  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 
Sold  On  Time— or  For  Cash 

ON  30  DAYS ’  FREE  TRIAL 

Last  year  1463  people  waited  too  long  before  ordering.  We  were  all  sold  out— factory 
couldn’t  keep  up  and  we  had  to  disappoint  these  1463  people  by  returning  their  orders.  Just 
couldn't  make  Disc  Harrows  enough  to  go  round— that’s  all.  Why? 

Well,  if  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  Disc  Harrows,  and  will  look  at  the  picture  in  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  you  will  see  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  could  not  make  enough  to  meet  our  demands. 

There  is  no  tongue  to  pound  up  horses — whipping  back  and  forth.  No  pushing  or  crowding  of 
the  team  on  corners.  No  tongue  weight  to  gall  up  the  horses’  necks.  No  one  horse  pushing 
and  one  pulling,  on  turns — just  straight,  even  pulling  ahead  all  the  time.  Perfect  balance  of 
frame  makes  Disc  roll  smoothly.  Lightest  draft  Disc  made. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we  sold  so  many  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows  last 
year.  There  are  other  reasons  explained  in  our  book — too  many  of  them  to  give  here. 

Now  here’s  a  big  patent  feature  for  1907— an  additional  feature  over  last  year. 

OUR  TRANSPORT  TRUCK  ATTACHMENT 

Notice  the  truck  wheels  just  back  of  the  Disc  blades?  You  can  attach  them  in  a  minute’s 
time  to  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow— and  Discs  are  raised  from  the  ground— elevated 
on  light  running  front  and  back  trucks. 

This  puts  your  Disc  on  wheels  and  you  can  drive  anywhere— over  rough  roads— sand— gravel 
—stones— or  bridges— without  dulling  the  Discs  or  cutting  up  the  surface.  Strong  brake 
makes  driving  down  the  steepest  hill  perfectly  safe. 

It’s  a  great  convenience — that  patent  TRANSPORT  TRUCK  of  ours  1  And  it' s  found  on  no 
other  Harrow  on  the  market. 

Important.  Now  we  have  a  big  factory,  and 
are  running  it  to  the  very  limit  of  its  capacity,  but 
Right  now — ’way  in  advance  of  the  sea¬ 
son — half  of  our  factory  output  for 
Spring  is  sold — and  a  flood  of  orders 
are  coming  every  day.  If  you  want  one — 
and  you  will  if  you  get  our  Book  describing  fully  our 
various  sizes  and  our  direct-to-you  selling  plan 
(time  or  cash)  and  prices  quoted  you  direct  from- 
factory-to-station— you  should  send  today  for  our 
Book,  Plan  and  Price. 

Just  write  us  on  a  postal — say 
“Send  me  full  particulars  of  I 
Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows” 

— and  we’ll  send  you  our  Book  and 
other  printed  matter  and  quote  you 
a  direct  price,  at  your  station. 

Freight  guaranteed — on  our  Free 
Trial  Plan. 

American  Harrow  Company? 

\V,  W.  Collier,  Genl.  Mgr., 

164 7  Hasting*  St., 

Detroit ,  Mich . 


Mote:  — Do  not  confuse  the  Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  with  any 
other  Disc  Harrow  made,  of  any  kind. 
It’s  a  patented  Harrow  ofour  own— no 
one  can  sell  you  this  Harrow— no 
dealer— or  agent  anywhere.  You 
buy  it  direct  from  us — as  we  sell 
it  only  to  farmers  direct. 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  134  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal  Mounted  or 
Stationary. 

ROTH  CIRCULAR  and  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., Rutland, Yt. 

Write  for  Catalog  EH. 


Gasoline  Engine 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME. 

We  will  sell  a 
334  h.  p.,  5  h.  p. 
and  7  li.  p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  sta¬ 
tionary  complete 
for  half  price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  &  Bro 

500  X.  Fourth  St. 

Wriglitsville,  Pa. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
Portable  and 
Hoisting. 

Catalogues  on  Bequest* 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 
331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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GREATER  CORN  YIELDS. 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Our  Heritage  of  Types. 

Part  III. 

When  the  settlers  of  what  is  now  Massachusetts  ob¬ 
tained  their  first  seed  corn  from  the  Indians,  they 
learned  from  the  latter  their  methods  of  selection.  The 
Indians  had  for  many  years  planted  seed 
only  from  the  largest  of  the  ears,  and 
had  by  this  means  made  considerable 
improvement  in  their  corn.  Several 
varieties,  including  one  of  sweet  corn, 
are  said  to  have  been  developed.  For 
nearly  three  hundred  years  these  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  Indians  have  been  in  vogue 
in  New  England,  with  the  single  im¬ 
provement  of  hand-crossing  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  varieties.  Many  growers 
have  contented  themselves  with  simply 
taking  the  best-looking  ears  from  the 
crib  to  use  in  planting.  This  method 
has  caused  a  loss  of  crop  of  from  10  to 
50  per  cent  a  year  through  non-germina¬ 
tion  of  seed.  Other  more  progressive 
growers  have  made  their  selections  at 
husking  time,  and  by  taking  care  of  the 
selected  ears  through  the  Winter,  have 
been  relatively  much  surer  of  the  vigor¬ 
ous  germination  and  growth  of  their 
seed  in  the  Spring.  The  best  of  these 
pioneer  corn  breeders  have  gone  into 
the  field  before  cutting,  and  have  se¬ 
lected  their  corn  with  due  regard  to 
good  character  in  both  stalk  and  ears, 
and  have  been  absolutely  sure  of  the 
vitality  of  their  seed  by  making  pre¬ 
liminary  germination  tests. 

Of  late  years  animal  and  plant  breed¬ 
ers  have  not  been  satisfied  with  selec¬ 
tion  by  appearance.  The  dairyman  has 
ceased  to  pay  primary  attention  to 
length  of  tail  and  spots  of  coat  color  in 
different  breeds,  and  is  using  as  his 
breeding  dams  those  cows  which  give 
the  largest  annual  yield  of  milk,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
butter  fat.  Points  of  form  have  given 
place  to  performance  records.  The  corn 
breeder,  also,  now  has  a  method  by 
which  he  can  determine  the  perform¬ 
ance  records — the  productive  efficiency — 
of  each  ear  of  his  corn.  This  is  the 
ear-to-the-row  method  of  corn  breeding. 

The  theory  upon  which  this  method  is 
based  is  very  simple.  Suppose  we  have 
one  hundred  ears  of  corn  of  a  certain 
variety  which  we  wish  to  use  as  a  basis 
from  which  to  breed.  We  have  shown 
in  our  previous  paper  that  we  cannot 
tell  which  of  these  ears  is  the  best  pro¬ 
ducer  by  examining  its  outward  appear¬ 
ance.  How  then  shall  we  determine  it? 

The  answer  to  our  question  and  the 
basis  of  our  system  of  breeding  is :  On 
uniform  soil,  grow  an  equal  number  of 
kernels  from  each  ear  and  compare  their 
yields.  What  could  be  more  simple  or  more  reasonable, 
than  to  make  each  ear  tell  what  it  can  do  by  an  actual 
field  test?  We  select  a  plot  of  uniform  soil,  and  plant 
say  100  hills  from  each  ear  in  succession ;  that  is,  100 
hills  are  planted  from  the  kernels  of  one  ear  in  the 
first  row,  and  100  hills  from  the  kernels  of  the  second 
ear  in  row  number  two,  and  so  on,  with  each  ear  of 
the  100  ears.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  we  simply  har¬ 
vest  and  weigh  separately,  the  corn  produced  on  each 
row.  The  entire  amount  of  corn  from  each  row  came 


from  the  same  mother  ear,  and  a  comparison  of  these 
iveights  of  corn  from  each  row,  will  therefore  give  the 
comparative  productive  power  of  each  of  the  mother 
ears  which  we  planted  in  the  Spring. 

The  question  is  often  asked :  Do  not  the  largest  and 
best-looking  ears  always  give  the  largest  yields  in  these 
tests?  They  do  not.  The  large,  handsome  ear  is 
quite  likely  to  owe  its  beauty  to  some  particular  ad¬ 


vantage  which  its  mother  plant  has  had,  over  the  other 
plants  in  the  field.  It  may  have  grown  in  a  more  fertile 
spot  of  soil ;  it  may  have  had  the  advantage  of  more 
moisture;  or  through  accident  to  the  other  kernels,  it 
may  have  been  the  only  plant  in  the  hill.  Such  char¬ 
acters  due  solely  to  advantage  of  environment,  will 
not  be  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  the  handsome  ear’s 
progeny.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  grow  and 
weigh  up  a  whole  row  of  100  hills  of  the  progeny  of 
an  ear,  such  individual  advantages  are  overwhelmed  by 


numbers.  That  is,  it  is  the  average  producing  power — 
the  productive  efficiency  “in  the  long  run”  that  counts. 

This  method  is  not  purely  theoretical.  It  is  the  basis 
of  the  systems  of  all  the  prominent  commercial  corn 
breeders,  and  can  be  found  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States.  New  England  has  been  a  little  “conservative,” 
but  there  are  a  number  of  breeding  plots  in  Connecticut 
which  are  now  planning  their  third  year  of  work,  and 
I  believe  others  have  been  started  in 
Vermont.  There  ought  to  be  still  more 
plots  started.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
commercially  profitable  for  at  least  one 
man  to  be  breeding  corn  on  every  one  of 
the  different  types  of  soil  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  To  be  sure,  corn  breeding  or  the 
breeding  of  other  crops  is  not  held  out 
as  a  means  of  reaping  exceedingly  large 
and  easy  profits.  Corn  breeding  is  a 
work  for  the  man  who  wants  to  see 
progress,  who  loves  plant  study,  and 
who,  when  successful,  is  satisfied  with 
the  fair  profit  that  comes  with  his  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  knowledge  that  by  increas¬ 
ing  inherent  yielding  qualities  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  variety  of  corn  he  is  a  benefactor  to 
the  commonwealth.  That  the  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  extra  work  is  fair,  is 
shown  by  the  prosperous  firms  in  the 
Middle  West  which  are  selling  all  the 
improved  seed  corn  they  can  furnish  at 
a  very  great  advance  over  the  price  of 
a  few  years  ago.  No  doubt  other  con¬ 
ditions  have  contributed  towards  raising 
this  price,  but  it  is  only  just  that  a  well- 
matured  corn  of  guaranteed  vitality, 
which  will  produce  a  higher  yield  per 
acre,  should  sell  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  poor  crib  selections  of  every  grower. 
It  is  certainly  encouraging  that  the 
growers  appreciate  this  fact,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  the  advanced  price. 

The  details  of  the  rules  for  conduct¬ 
ing  a  breeding  plot  are  not  hard  and 
fast,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  small 
points  should  be  remembered  in  order 
to  have  the  work  progress  as  it  should. 
The  spot  selected  for  the  plot  should  be 
one  in  which  the  texture  of  the  soil  is 
uniform,  and  which  has  previously  been 
fertilized  and  cropped  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  plot 
be  absolutely  level ;  indeed,  it  is  better 
that  it  should  be  slightly  rolling,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  no  spots 
where  water  will  stand.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  in  laying  out  the  plot, 
to  have  the  rows  run  up  and  down  the 
declination  so  that  the  comparison  of 
the  crops  of  rows  grown  side  by  side 
will  be  perfectly  fair.  A  part  of  each 
row  will  then  be  upon  the  higher,  and  a 
part  upon  the  lower  ground.  The 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  fertilization 
and  cultivation,  should  be  only  such  as 
should  ordinarily  be  given  to  produce  a 
good  crop  in  the  general  field.  Each 
row,  however,  should  be  treated  abso¬ 
lutely  alike,  in  this  connection. 

We  recommend  96  as  the  proper  number  of  rows, 
partly  because  this  is  a  convenient  number  to  attend 
to,  and  partly  because  it  is  so  many  times  divisible  by 
two,  as  will  be  seen  to  be  necessary.  In  the  first  place 
every  alternate  row  should  be  detasseled.  This  is  done 
by  going  over  the  plot  several  times  just  as  the  tassels 
appear,  and  carefully  separating  them  at  the  top  joint 
by  a  steady  upward  pull.  This  work  should  of  course 
be  done  before  any  of  the  tassels  are  sufficiently  mature 
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to  shed  their  pollen.  While  detasseling  these  alternate 
rows,  all  weak  or  otherwise  unfit  stalks  in  the  other 
rows  should  be  detasseled.  We  select  all  our  seed 
from  these  detasseled  rows ;  and  therefore  have  only 
48  rows  from  which  to  select.  We  do  this  because  we 
wish  to  be  certain  that  our  seed  corn  is  all  cross-bred. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  tassel,  or  male  flower,  of  a 
corn  plant  nearly  always  sheds  some  pollen  at  the 
same  time  that  the  silk,  or  female  flower,  is  ready  to 
be  pollinated.  When  such  a  pollination  happens,  we 
call  it  self-pollination  or  inbreeding.  Such  inbreeding 
has  no  effect  on  the  general  field’s  production,  but  in 
the  small  breeding  plot,  where  we  naturally  breed  from 
year  to  year  from  a  few  nearly  related  plants,  inbreed¬ 
ing  has  a  serious  effect.  This  ill  effect  is  obviated  by 
our  detasseling  and  selection  of  seed  from  detasseled 
rows,  for  we  know  that  by  this  means  our  seed  corn 
will  have  been  the  product  of  a  cross  in  every  previous 
year  of  our  breeding.  That  is,  in  each  and  every  year, 
the  plants  coming  from  one  seed  ear  will  always  have 
been  pollinated  by  plants  coming  from  other  seed  ears. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  e.  m.  east. 


PRACTICAL  MELON  CULTURE  WITH  THE 
AID  OF  GLASS. 

Is  it  practical  to  start  melons  under  glass,  and  can 
they  be  thus  grown  successfully?  Every  year  about 
this  time  we  have  a  number  of  friends  and  customers, 
and  also  receive  a  good  many  letters,  asking  advice  on 
this  subject.  I  am  quite  enthusiastic  about  plant  grow¬ 
ing  and  always  enjoy  a  lively  conversation  on  topics  of 
this  character,  and  I  am  going  to  answer  questions 
relative  to  this  subject  with  caution.  However,  after 
spending  the  greater  part  of  my  life  growing  plants  of 
various  kinds,  I  trust  the  readers  will  not  consider  it 
the  part  of  presumption  when  I  say  that  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  and,  in  fact,  all  vine  fruits,  can  be  started  under 
glass  and  transferred  to  the  open  ground  where  they 
will,  under  proper  cultivation  and  care,  grow  well,  and 
give  satisfactory  returns.  I  must  also  frankly  admit 
that  the  new  beginner  would  better  go  pretty  slow, 
for  there  is  so  much  about  gardening  and  plant  grow¬ 
ing  that  you  have  to  learn  by  hard  work  and  close 
observation;  therefore  advice  and  opinions  on  all  such 
subjects  should  be  of  a  conservative  nature  and  in  no 
way  misleading  to  the  novice.  An  experienced  grower 
need  hardly  be  reminded  of  the  varied  behavior  of  the 
different  crops  that  are  under  his  care  and  attention. 

Melons  may  be  started  in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbeds 
in  several  ways,  either  by  the  use  of  pots  or  inverted 
sods,  berry  baskets  or  cubes.  The  latter,  however,  are 
to  be  preferred  for  several  reasons.  They  are  com¬ 
paratively  cheap,  costing  about  $3  per  1,000 ;  they  can 
be  shipped  in  flats,  making  a  light  package  on  which 
the  freight  is  very  low.  A  plant  box  of  this  kind  when 
tacked  together  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
veneering  or  wood  band  scored  to  bend  at  the  corners 
and  tacked  together.  In  size  they  are  four  inches 
square,  containing  about  67  cubic  inches,  and  holding 
when  full  about  one  quart  dry  measure.  They  can  be 
used  with  or  without  the  bottom,  but  the  bottom  is 
seldom  used  except  when  plants  are  to  be  shipped. 

STARTING  THE  SEED.— Melon  seeds  are  very 
sensitive.  In  cold,  damp  soil  they  will  very  often  rot 
before  sprouting,  therefore  a  gentle  bottom  heat  is 
necessary  for  starting  them  early.  Where  heat  is  thus 
provided,  the  seed  can  be  soaked  in  warm  water  by 
first  placing  them  in  a  piece  of  sacking;  keep  them 
warm  and  moist  for  24  hours.  They  will  come  up 
almost  immediately  after  planting  and  if  the  seed  is 
good  90  per  cent  will  germinate.  Some  growers  prefer 
to  plant  the  seed  in  the  pot  or  box  where  they  are  to 
remain  until  set  in  the  open  ground.  This  method  is 
not  always  successful.  It  is  a  better  way  to  start  the 
seed  in  2^4-inch  pot  or  on  the  greenhouse  bench ;  give 
them  a  night  temperature  of  60  degrees,  with  an  average 
of  75  during  the  day.  If  the  seed  is  soaked,  as  before 
described,  they  will  soon  be  up  and  growing.  It  is 
very  important  to  know  that  the  young  plants  at  this 
critical  time  should  be  grown  without  forcing,  for  at 
this  stage  of  growth  is  where  most  of  the  plants  are 
spoiled  and  rendered  worthless.  When  the  plants  begin 
to  form  their  character  leaves  they  should  then  be 
repotted  or  transferred  to  the  cold  frame.  The  surface 
of  the  cold  frame  should  be  made  hard  and  level ;  the 
boxes  are  placed  on  the  hard  surface  without  bottoms 
and  filled  with  rich  soil.  Sash  are  then  placed  over 
them  for  a  few  days  to  warm  the  soil  in  the  cubes  or 
boxes.  The  young  plants,  after  receiving  a  thorough 
watering,  should  be  knocked  out  of  the  pots  and  set 
in  the  boxes.  The  frames  must  be  kept  warm  at  night 
and  the  glass  must  be  covered  with  mats  or  carpet. 
Very  frequently  a  warm,  balmy  day  in  April  terminates 
with  a  heavy  frost;  this  would  of  course  kill  the  plants 
if  they  were  not  protected.  The  plants  should  be  given 
air  regularly,  and  about  four  plants  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  each  box  until  they  are  well  established 
in  the  open  ground,  when  they  should  be  thinned  to 
a  stand  of  two  or  three  plants  to  each  hill.  They  must 


not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  fast  while  under  glass.  It 
is  very  important  that  they  should  gain  in  spread  as 
well  as  in  height. 

After  the  first  of  May  the  sash  may  be  removed  from 


NEW  JERSEY  CORN.  Natural  Size.  Fig.  J 20.  See  Page 254. 

the  beds  during  the  day,  but  it  is  always  safest  to  cover 
them  again  at  night.  On  several  occasions  the  writer 
had  seen  all  such  tender  plants  killed  in  this  latitude 
as  late  as  May  15  by  an  unexpected  freeze.  A  few 
days  before  the  plants  are  transferred  to  the  open 
ground  the  sash  should  be  entirely  stripped  from  the 


beds.  The  plants  by  this  time  should  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  making,  an  early  start,  and  if  properly 
cultivated  should  advance  the  crop  10  to  15  days,  be¬ 
sides  avoiding  to  some  extent  the  much-dreaded  Melon 
blight.  In  setting  the  plants,  if  choice  can  be  had,  new 
soil  is  preferable ;  next  to  this,  clover  sod  is  without 
doubt  the  best.  In  either  case,  however,  it  should  be  a 
warm,  sandy  loam  to  correspond  with  the  condition  of 
the  plant  bed  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  ground  should 
be  plowed  early  and  the  hills  made  several  days  before 
setting  the  plants.  A  well  composted  horse  manure 
should  be  used  to  the  extent  of  two  forkfuls  in  each 
hill.  Cover  the  manure  with  soil,  and  form  a  hill  that 
will  slope  to  the  south,  making  the  north  side  three  or 
four  inches  higher  than  the  south,  which  should  be 
about  level  with  the  surface.  The  plants  are  lifted 
from  the  bed  by  running  a  spade  under  them,  place 
them  in  flats  or  on  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and  hauled 
to  the  place  of  planting.  They  arc  set  in  the  hill 
without  removing  the  box.  These,  however,  must  be 
raised  about  one  inch  or  more  above  the  surface  for 
an  indefinite  time,  to  serve  as  a  protection  against  the 
cutworms,  so  troublesome  about  this  season  of  the 
year.  Seed  may  be  planted  in  the  hills  at  the  time  of 
setting;  these  may  be  pulled  out  if  a  good  stand  is 
secured.  Guard  against  the  attack  of  the  striped  bugs 
by  a  slight  dusting  of  plaster.  Cultivate  frequently. 
As  to  varieties,  the  Jenny  Lind  is  perhaps  the  best  for 
early  growing;  it  sets  a  greater  number  of  fruits  than 
other  varieties,  besides  being  very  early. 

_  T.  m.  white. 

PLANTING  R00T-PRUN ED  VINES. 

Some  years  ago  a  grape  grower  stated  that  he  would 
plant  a  number  of  vines  closely  root-pruned  and  set  in  small 
holes.  What  was  the  result? 

Those  grape  roots  I  planted  by  the  Stringfellow  plan 
a  few  years  ago  did  not  do  all  1  expected.  Cutting  them 
back  so  severely  in  root  reduced  them  practically  to  a 
strong  cutting  again.  I  think  if  cuttings  were  rooted 
early  in  a  hotbed  and  set  at  same  time  they  would  do 
nearly  as  well.  1  planted  two  acres  of  Concords  by 
plowing  deep  furrows,  going  through  each  furrow  three 
times.  The  roots  were  cut  back  to  six  inches.  1  hey 
were  set  in  the  bottom  of  furrow  with  buds  about  three 
inches  below  surface  of  ground.  Set  in  this  way  1 
have  had  better  growth  than  any  other  method.  We 
shall  plant  five  acres  black  raspberries  by  this  furrow 
method.  We  plant  in  eight-feet  rows,  three  feet  apart, 
setting  yearling  apple  trees  in  every  fourth  row.  As  the 
plants  grow  we  cultivate  the  dirt  toward  the  rows  to 
level  off  the  furrows  gradually.  The  last  week  of  June 
we  shall  cultivate  crosswise,  leaving  the  furrows  level. 
Then  plant  a  hill  of  beans  between  each  two  plants  and 
two  rows  between  the  eight-foot  rows.  'I  he  beans 
should  pay  all  cost  for  first  season.  h.  e.  m. 

SPREADING  MANURE  AS  MADE. 

On  page  176  Prof.  Card  would  like  some  wise  man  to 
tell  how  much  of  the  good  effect  of  the  buckwheat  straw 
stack  was  due  to  actual  plant  food,  and  how  much  to 
other  or  mechanical  action  on  the  soil.  I  do  not  feel 
wise  enough  to  do  this  perfectly  or  scientifically,  but  1 
have  studied  enough  upon  this  problem  to  cause  me  to 
change  materially  my  system  of  manuring,  to  the  better¬ 
ing  of  my  soil  and  the  advantage  of  my  pocketbook. 
In  my  former  article  on  the  soil  under  that  stack  I 
spoke  of  the  remarkably  good  effect  of  buckwheat  straw 
in  stack  upon  the  soil  underneath,  and  in  near  proximity 
to  same.  It  is  evident  that  the  benefit  is  so  much  out 
of  proportion  to  plant  food  contained  in  buckwheat 
straw,  as  by  analysis  given,  which  is  low  in  food  value, 
that  at  least  a.  great  majority  of  the  benefit  must  be 
due  to  mechanical  action  on  the  soil,  or  to  conditions 
produced  favorable  to  beneficent  bacterial  development 
therein.  On  this  hypothesis  l  commenced  to  work  seek¬ 
ing  to  produce  the  same  beneficent  condition  in  the 
soil  by  all  the  manure  I  could  obtain.  I  changed  my 
practice  of  allowing  manure  to  ferment  and  waste 
about  the  barn  in  piles  and  now  draw  as  made, 
and  spread  upon  the  fields,  seeking  to  spread  so 
as  to  cover  the  entire  surface.  This  duplicates 
as  near  as  may  be  the  stack  conditions,  and  the 
results  are  bearing  out  in  practice  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  that  the  mechanical  action  of  manure  upon  the 
soil  is  greater  far  than  the  actual  plant  food  value  con¬ 
tained  therein.  The  first  year  I  commenced  to  spread 
manure  in  September  for  corn,  the  following  year  con¬ 
tinued  until  May,  drawing  as  fast  as  made.  This  field 
yielded  from  100  bushels  ears  to  25  bushels  per  acre, 
the  yield  varying  with  the  length  of  time  the  manure 
had  been  upon  the  ground,  that  spread  from  September 
to  January  producing  the  larger  yield;  soil  worked  in 
finer  condition,  better  in  every  way.  This  experience 
was  duplicated  in  1906  exactly.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  told 
us  that  even  a  board  laid  upon  the  soil  produces  bene¬ 
ficent  action.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  actual  plant  food 
in  the  board,  but  the  condition  produced  favorable  to 
nitrifying  organisms.  J.  Q.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 
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CORN  GROWING  IN  JERSEY  SAND. 

Experiments  With  Corn  and  Fertilizers. 

Some  large  crops  of  corn  show  what  can  be  done  when 
skill  and  perseverance  are  used,  but  from  several 
sources  come  expressions  of  surprise  from  our  western 
neighbors  that  New  Jersey  can  produce  such  large  corn 
crops.  The  exhibit  at  Atlantic  City  at  the  time  of  the 
National  Grange  included  corn  from  New  Jersey.  A 
short  time  since  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  when 
traveling  through  the  sandy  lands  of  New  Jersey  to 
see  patches  of  corn  composed  of  thin  stalks  in  tassel 
when  only  five  or  six  feet  high,  often  less  than  this,  and 
still  this  kind  of  cornfield  is  in  evidence.  This  corn 
will  produce  a  small  number  of  small  cars — nubbins. 
The  cause  of  this  kind  of  crop,  which  does  not  pay 
wages  for  the  labor  put  on  it,  is  that  the  grower  plants 
corn  on  land  that  is  too  poor  to  grow  anything  else, 
because  every  farmer  must  have  corn  and  fodder,  and 
no  outlay  of  capital  worth  mentioning  is  necessary  for 
this  kind  of  a  crop.  But  frequently  one  comes  across 
a  good  field  of  corn,  large,  deep-green  leaves  and  stalks, 
many  of  the  ears  hanging  down  and  so  tall  that  it  is 
difficult  to  sow  clover  seed  in  it  when  walking  on  the 
ground.  Knowledge  and  skill  are  required  to  pass 
from  the  short  to  the  tall  corn  profitably,  but  it  can  be 
done,  and  the  change  can  be  made  on  the  same  field 
One  way  would  be  to  buy  large  quantities  of  New 
York  horse  manure  and  fertilizer,  but  it  is  a  question 
if  this  can  be  done  profitably  without  charging  some  of 
this  manure  to  future  crops.  Another  and  probably 
the  most  common  method  is  to  grow  corn  in  some 
rotation,  either  systematically  or  otherwise.  A  good 
farmer  will  make  a  success  of  corn  by  this  method. 
A  third  method  is  to  grow  corn  on  the  same  land  every 
year,  sowing  Crimson  clover  among  the  corn  in  August 
and  plowing  under  the  sod. 

To  illustrate,  M.  R.  Thompson  planted  one  acre  to 
corn  seven  years  in  succession.  1  he  first  year  he 
harvested  18  bushels  of  ears.  During  the  seven  years 
no  fertilizer  or  manure  was  applied,  but  Crimson  clover 
was  sown  in  the  corn  every  year,  and  was  plowed  under 
the  next  Spring,  except  that  near  the  end  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  the  Crimson  clover  was  mowed  early  and  the 
stubble  only  plowed  under.  The  Crimson  clover  was 
winter-killed  once  and  the  corn  seemed  to  get  a  set¬ 
back  on  that  account.  The  corn  crop  gradually  in¬ 
creased  from  18  bushels,  and  in  the  seventh  year  the 
yield  on  the  acre  was  157  bushels  of  ear  corn.  Another 
method  that  has  given  good  results  is  to  use  300  to  600 
pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre  in  addition 
to  plowing  under  Crimson  clover,  the  smaller  amount 
in  the  hill,  the  larger  amount  broadcast.  This  use  of 
Crimson  clover  for  fertilizing  purposes  means  the  loss 
of  good  hay.  In  the  sandy  section  of  New  Jersey  it 
is  difficult  to  grow  the  kind  of  hay  so 
readily  produced  on  heavy  soils.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  Crimson  clover  could  be  mowed 
and  a  good  crop  of  corn  grown  with  the 
Crimson  clover  stubble  only  plowed  un¬ 
der,  and  this  could  be  done  without  jeop¬ 
ardizing  the  next  Crimson  clover  crop,  a 
great  point  would  be  gained,  even  if  con¬ 
siderable  fertilizer  had  to  be  used  to 
make  up  for  the  Crimson  clover  hay  re¬ 
moved.  This  question  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  Pomona  Grange  Experiment  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  several  farmers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  intention  of  comparing  the 
results  on  the  following  crop  of  plowing 
under  the  whole  Crimson  clover  with  the 
results  of  plowing  under  the  stubble  only. 

Last  year  an  experiment  was  planned 
at  the  Training  School  Farm  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  is  the  greatest  amount  of  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer  that  can  profitably  be 
applied  to  corn.  A  20-acre  field  was 
plowed  when  there  was  a  good  stand  of 
half-grown  Crimson  clover.  Three  plots 
of  16  rows  each  were  taken  for  the  ex¬ 
periment  ;  16  rows  made  approximately 
1  1-10  acre.  All  the  plots  were  fertilized 
with  the  Crimson  clover  sod  and  with 
550  pounds  per  acre  of  home-mixed  fertilizer,  analyzing 
three  per  cent  ammonia,  15  per  cent  total  phosphoric 
acid,  six  per  cent  potash.  There  was  no  plot  with 
Crimson  clover  sod  only.  The  three  plots  were  treated 
as  follows :  Plot  1  :  Crimson  clover  sod  and  fertilizer 
only,  yield  4,135  pounds  of  ear  corn.  Plot  2:  12  tons 
of  New  York  horse  manure  per  acre  in  addition  to 
same  treatment  given  to  Plot  l,  yield  4,260  pounds  of 
ear  corn.  Plot  3:  12  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per 
acre  in  addition  to  same  treatment  given  to  Plot  1, 
yield  3,965  pounds  of  ear  corn.  The  difference  in  yield 
of  the  different  plots  is  hardly  enough  to  justify  a 
conclusion  that  any  benefit  whatever  was  derived  from 
the  .application  of  manure  in  addition  to  Crimson  clover 
sod  and  commercial  fertilizer.  This  experiment  will 
be  continued  another  season  or  more  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  second  and  third  year  effects  of  the  manure. 


Crimson  clover  was  sown  in  the  corn  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation,  and  a  good  stand  secured  on  the  three  experi¬ 
ment  plots. 

The  Pomona  Grange  Experiment  Committee  was  or¬ 
ganized  one  year  ago  last  August.  There  were  five 
active  Subordinate  Granges  in  Pomona  Grange  No.  4. 
Each  Grange  sends  two  delegates  to  semi-annual  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  held  at  the  New  Jersey  Training  School 


Mayctte.  Pranquette.  l'arisieime. 

OREGON-GROWN  “FRENCH”  WALNUTS.  Natural  Size. 
See  Rural  isms.  Page  ”60. 

for  Feeble-minded  Children  located  at  Vineland,  New 
Jersey.  A  farm  of  210  acres  is  connected  with  this 
institution.  Agricultural  experiments  are  conducted 
here  at  the  suggestion  of  the  experiment  committee. 
Members  of  the  different  Subordinate  Granges  also 
perform  experiments  and  report  what  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  successful  at  the  Training  School  Farm. 
Another  article  will  go  more  into  detail  concerning  this 
Experiment  Committee.  geo.  a.  mitchell. 

Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

POWER  ON  THE  FARM. 

When  a  farmer  is  in  need  of  some  kind  of  power  on 
the  farm  he  must  take  into  consideration  his  especial 
circumstances  and  the  use  to  which  the  power  is  to  be 
put.  In  the  case  of  the  dairy  farmer  the  steam  engine 
is  no  doubt  the  best  for  him,  as  he  has  use  for  the  live 
steam  in  cleaning  and  sterilizing  as  well  as  the  power. 
A  gasoline  engine  in  other  cases  might  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  cheaper.  The  windmill  is  an  excellent 


with  the  other  powers  referred  to,  except  the  windmill, 
when  it  starts  at  all.  The  farmer  must  keep  a  certain 
number  of  horses,  and  they  are  usually  idle,  or  part  of 
them  at  least,  in  the  Fall  and  Winter.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  they  seldom  get  out  of  repair.  No.  pipes 
to  freeze  and  burst  in  the  Winter,  causing  expensive 
and  unpleasant  repairs. 

Their  long  usefulness  is  another  point  in  their  favor. 
Fig.  118,  first  page,  shows  a  power  at  use  in  sawing 
wood.  This  power  was  used  for  25  years,  with  no 
expense  for  repairs  except  new  lags,  which  wear  out  m 
time  by  the  constant  tread  of  the  horses'  feet.  These 
were  put  in  by  ourselves  at  little  expense.  Two  years 
ago  a  new  frame  was  made  with  a  new  track  and  new 
wheels,  and  now  the  power  is  as  good  as  new.  A 
two-horse  tread  power  will  generate  from  one  to  four 
horse-power.  If  light  work  is  being  done,  as  running 
a  cutting  box,  sawing  small  wood  or  pumping  water, 
one  horse  is  sufficient.  This  looks  easier  than  the  old 
way,  and  will  surely  not  be  one  of  the  reasons  that  help 
the  boys  to  leave  the  farm.  elmer  g.  tufts. 

Indiana. 

HAND-POWER  SAWS. — While  we  are  discussing 
horse  power  wood  sawing  let  us  show  a  picture  sent 
us  from  Virginia,  Fig.  119.  Here  we  have  a  faithful 
old  sawyer  standing  in  front  of  his  finished  job.  This 
man  goes  about  from  place  to  place,  and  by  keeping 
steadily  at  it,  leaves  a  small  mountain  of  fuel  as  a 
result  of  each  visit.  There  is  an  opportunity  in  every 
neighborhood  for  such  a  man,  but  few  men  run  after 
the  opportunity. 

DOUBLE  CROPS  IN  FORESTRY. 

It  appears  that  in  forestry  as  well  as  in  gardening 
two  crops  may  be  grown  together — one  being  prepared 
to  follow  another  when  the  latter  is  taken  out.  Edw. 
K.  Parkinson,  of  Albany,  sends  us  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  122  to  illustrate  how  this  plan  can  be  carried  out. 
“The  New  York  State  Forestry  Commission  have  been 
most  successful  in  underplanting  plantations  of  White 
birch  in  the  State  forest  reserves.  Fig.  122  shows  the 
foresters  setting  out  young  evergreens  under  the 
birches.  These  will  take  the  places  of  the  birches  in 
about  10  years,  which  will  have  been  all  cut  off,  by  that 
time,  for  pulp  or  firewood.  Many  a  farm  wood-lot 
could  be  underplanted  this  way  at  a  small  cost  and  so 
made  to  yield  a  continuous  revenue.” 


PLANTING  EVERGREENS  IN  WHITE  BIRCH.  Fig.  122. 


and  very  cheap  power  to  pump  water  for  stock,  or 
where  a  limited  amount  of  water  is  used.  In  some 
localities,  however,  large  supply  tanks  must  be  used  to 
insure  an  abundance  of  water  at  all  times.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  cost.  The  wind  cannot  be  depended  upon 
at  all  times,  and  for  this  reason  the  windmill  is  not 
satisfactory  when  there  is  use  for  power  at  all  times  or 
at  certain  times.  The  gasoline  hot-air  pumping  engine 
does  satisfactory  work  and  is  run  at  little  cost.  For 
the  average  farmer,  who  usually  is  no  machinist  or 
mechanic,  though  he  ought  to  understand  both,  T  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  power  that  will  be  any  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  endless-chain  treadmill  or  horse  power. 
The  ordinary  farmer  has  but  little  use  for  a  power 
except  in  the  Fall  or  Winter.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
this  kind  of  power  is  it  is  all  ready  to  be  used.  It  can 
be  started  in  a  very  few  minutes,  which  is  not  the  case 


PREVENTION  OF  SMUT  IN  OATS. 

Oat  smut  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  through  the 
West,  and  at  present  infests  many  oat-growing  dis¬ 
tricts  and  is  annually  responsible  fur  the  loss  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  farmers.  Experiment 
stations  tell  us  that  smuts  in  small  grains 
are  caused  by  fungus  parasites,  or  minute 
plants  that  grow  and  multiply  inside  of 
the  grain  plant,  coming  to  maturity  in  the 
kernels.  This  fungus  cannot  live  through 
the  Winter  in  or  upon  the  ground,  hence 
a  crop  can  only  be  infested  with  smut 
from  live  spores  that  adhere  to  the  seed 
grains,  and  are  sown  with  them.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  if  we  treat  the  oats  used  for 
seed  before  sowing  with  some  substance 
that  kills  the  smut  spores  upon  them,  our 
crop  will  be  free  from  smut.  The  best 
method  to  prevent  smut  is  the  “formalde¬ 
hyde”  treatment.  This  consists  in  sub¬ 
merging  the  seed  in  a  40-per-cent  solution 
of  formaldehyde  gas.  This  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  any  druggist.  One  pound  of 
40-pcr-cent  formaldehyde  is  required  for 
50  bushels  of  seed  to  be  treated;  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  is  poured  into  a  barrel  and 
one  pound  of  the  formaldehyde  liquid 
added.  A  part  of  this  mixture  is  placed 
in  another  barrel.  1  wo  bushels  of  oats 
are  placed  in  a  sack  and  submerged  for 
20  minutes.  By  having  two  barrels,  four 
bushels  of  seed  can  be  treated  at  the 
same  time.  At  the  end  of  20  minutes 
the  sack  is  pulled  to  the  edge  of  the  barrel 

and  allowed  to  drain  for  a  minute  or  two : 
the  oats  are  then  emptied  on  the  barn  floor 

to  dry.  We  treat  the  seed  a  few  days  in  advance 
of  sowing  to  enable  the  seed  to  dry  sufficiently  to  run 
readily  through  the  drill.  This  solution  is  not  poisonous 
to  stock  in  moderate  amounts,  but  if  any  of  the  treated 
oats  remain  after  sowing  it  is  policy  to  mix  with  oats 
that  have  not  been  treated.  The  treatment  of  seed  oats 
facilitates  sprouting.  A  difference  of  from  two  to  five 
days  in  favor  of  the  oats  treated  was  noticeable  last 
season.  w*  D-  s* 

Illinois.  ~ 

The  lion’s  share — getting  on  the  outside  of  the  lamb. 

Why  does  grain  in  a  windy  country  stand  up  beiter  than 


in  calm  sections? 
trial. 


Because  it  has  to — like  some  men  under 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Clarifying  Cloudy  Vinegar. 

F.  M.  C.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — I  have  some 
vinegar  that  has  such  a  cloudy  appearance 
that  it  will  not  sell.  Do  you  know  of  any 
way  I  can  clear  it?  It  is  good  vinegar 
otherwise. 

Ans. — In  the  case  of  the  cloudy  vinegar 
it  is  evident  that  some  abnormal  form  of 
fermentation  has  taken  place,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  could  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  clarified.  It  is  possible  that  if  it 
were  mixed  with  a  very  little  milk  and 
thoroughly  agitated  and  then  allowed  to 
settle,  this  treatment  might  clarify  it.  I 
would  suggest  that  this  treatment  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  gallon,  using  three  or  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  skim-milk.  I  have  not 
had  any  experience  in  this  special  form, 
and  I  am  not  certain  that  the  method  of 
treatment  will  work  satisfactorily. 

L.  L.  VAN  SLYKE. 

Violets  as  House  Plants. 

M.  A.  O.,  Colcit\an’8  Falls,  Va. — I  am 
asked  by  a  friend  in  northern  British  Col¬ 
umbia  why  it  is  her  violets  kept  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  fail  to  produce  flowers.  They  have 
plenty  of  buds,  but  the  buds  drop  off.  As 
my  only  experience  with  violets  has  been 
growing  such  as  Ijady  Hume  Campbell  and 
Marie  Louise,  in  a  violet  house  40x12  and  no 
such  disease  ever  attacked  them,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  advise. 

Ans. — Violets  are  unsatisfactory  house 
plants  from  the  fact  that  the  average 
living  room  is  much  too  warm  and  dry 
for  the  welfare  of  these  plants,  and  these 
conditions  are  doubtless  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  in  this  case.  The  cool  and  damp 
atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse  that  is  kept 
at  a  right  temperature  of  42  to  45  de¬ 
grees  provides  the  atmospheric  conditions 
that  violets  enjoy,  and  such  conditions 
arc  distinctly  lacking  in  the  living  room, 
the  latter  being  more  often  kept  between 
60  and  70  degrees,  while  the  humidity  is 
relatively  low.  If  the  violets  were  placed 
near  to  the  window,  and  a  pan  of  water 
kept  by  them,  there  might  be  some  im¬ 
provement  in  their  growth,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  real  success  will  be  gained. 

W.  H.  TAPLIN. 

Seeds  from  Flowers  Under  Glass. 

G.  O.  K.,  Beard,  Ky. — Our  greenhouses 
are  often  full  of  bees,  carnations,  stocks, 
and  many  double  flowering  plants  in  bloom, 
yet;  we  never  get  any  seed.  Will  you  ex¬ 
plain  bow  to  get  seed  from  double  flowers 
such  as  stock,  wallflower  and  geraniums? 
Even  baby  primrose  never  seeds  here.  Tell 
me  how  to  hybridize  Cannas. 

Ans. — The  chief  reason  why  carnations 
and  many  other  flowers  do  not  form  seeds 
freely  without  artificial  fertilization  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  essential  parts 
of  the  flower,  namely,  the  anthers  and 
stigmas,  of  numerous  species,  do  not  at¬ 
tain  maturity  at  the  same  time.  In  a  per¬ 
fect  flower  of  the  Dianthus  family,  to 
which  the  carnation  belongs,  there  are  10 
anthers,  and  these  usually  perfect  their 
growth  in  two  sets  of  five  each.  The 
first  set  of  anthers  completes  its  growth 
before  the  stigmas,  and  frequently  the  sec¬ 
ond  set  also,  thus  requiring  pollen  from 
another  flower  to  complete  the  process, 
for  unless  the  stigma  of  a  flower  is  in 
what  is  termed  a  receptive  condition,  fer¬ 
tilization  will  not  take  place.  The  usual 
method  of  crossing  these  flowers  is  to 
transfer  some  pollen  from  the  anthers  of 
one  flower  to  the  stigmas  of  another  with 
a  camel’s  hair  brush,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  self-fertilization, 
the  careful  operator  clips  off  the  anthers 
and  usually  the  petals  also  from  the 
flower  that  is  to  be  used  for  seed  bearing, 
and  then  watches  closely  until  the  stig¬ 
mas  assume  that  glutinous  condition  that 
usually  indicates  that  the  stigma  is  recep¬ 
tive.  The  expert  uses  a  microscope  to 
determine  the  condition  of  the  pollen 
that  he  is  about  to  use,  but  many  valua¬ 
ble  crosses  have  been  made  without  any 
such  elaborate  preparation. 

Cannas  are  not  difficult  to  cross,  but 


need  watching  rather  closely  in  order  to 
avoid  self-pollination.  Cannas  are  more 
readily  self-fertilized  than  carnations  and 
consequently  the  anthers  of  the  seed¬ 
bearing  flower  should  be  removed  before 
the  bloom  begins  to  open.  Plant  hybridi¬ 
zation  is  a  most  interesting  study,  but  is 
still  far  from  being  an  exact  science,  and 
a  much  greater  percentage  of  failures  than 
of  successes  are  recorded  each  year.  The 
first  requisite  is  to  learn  to  distinguish  the 
various  parts  of  the  flower,  and  then  by 
close  observation  to  note  the  changes 
through  which  they  pass  until  they  finally 
attain  maturity,  for  a  little  experience  in 
this  way  will  prove  more  useful  than  sev¬ 
eral  pages  of  written  description. 

w.  H.  TAPLIN. 


VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE . 

In  connection  with  onr  Hi-Grade  Brand  of  Pure 
Paris  Green  we  have  issued  a  now  booklet  on  Insecti¬ 
cides,  containing  many  useful  hints  to  the  farmer, 
truck  grower  and  gardener.  It  is  authoritative  and 
up-to-date.  Better  send  for  a  copy  to-day.  It  costs 
nothing  and  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about 
fighting  insect  pests.  31  ORRIS  HERRMANN  & 
CO.,  <J6  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 


Leggett’s  Dusters 

saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  Fail. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 

LEGGETT’S 

,  CHAMPION 
}  DUSTER 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 


The  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 

The  JUMBO 

dusts  trees. 

Our  Spray  Calendar  rIvcb  concise  information  regarding; 
Dusters  and  Materials.  Mailed  on  request. 

LUGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Where  Are  Your  Apples  Going? 

’TAID  you  ever  stop  to  think  of 
the  opportunities  open  to  the 
CAKEFUL  APPLE  GROWER, 
and  the  possibilities  of  a  SPE¬ 
CIAL  TRADE  in  supplying  DI¬ 
RECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER. the 
HIGHEST  QUALITY  apples,  put 
up  in  SMALL  PACKAGES? 

There  is  no  business  which 
offers  better  prospects  for  the 
future. 

But  you  must  start  right. 

You  must  get  out  of  the  old  ruts. 

You  cannot  do  it  with  the  Ben  Davis-:.' ny  thing- to- 
flll-up-on  kind. 

It  ts  not  a  question  of  quantity,  but  QUALITY, 
and  not  only  the  HIGHEST  QUALITY,  but  every 
apple  grown  to  the  HIGHEST  PERFECTION, 

You  cannot  do  this  by  the  old  way  of  growing 
apples  on  the  high-headed,  ‘■sky-scraper’’  style  of 
trees.  You  must  keep  them  down  where  you  can 
watch  every  apple. 

You  can  keep  the  heads  down  and  not  only  grow  as 
many  apples,  bnt  MORE  APPLES  and  BETTER 
APPLES. 

Our  little  booklet,  the  “Apple  Breeder” '’sent 
free  only  on  application)  will  tell  you  about  the 
plan  of  low  heading,  close  planting  and  the  kinds 
you  need  for  this  special  purpose. 

Why  not  decide  now  WHERE  YOUR  APPLES 
ARE  GOING,  and  work  for  the  highest  market  by 
growing  the  FINEST  APPLES  IN  THE  WORLD? 


ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Apple  Breeder  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  Grade 

$1.50  per  100  up.  Freight  Paid. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Send  for  one  to-day 


HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


PAPER  POTS 

by  . 

Mis 


Last  Call!  1000  3  in.  pots  with  form, 
express  prepaid  to  any  point  reached 
by  Adams  Ex.,  $1.95  ;  to  any  other  point  east  of  the 
ississippi,  $3.30;  4  inch  pots  30  cents  more. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Maryland. 


VIRDIN’S 

crated  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants 


Choicest  varieties  for 

home  and  market. 

All  fully  described  in 
my  latest  catalog. 

Vigorous  Plants,  all 
fresh  dug  from  new  beds. 
All  stock  guaranteed  true 
to  label.  Prices  right. 


Send  for  my  new  1907  catalog  free.  Address, 


SAM’L  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 


CURR£NT^-Stro,’e  2  Years  Plants. 
°  U  unn»  n  I  O  Cal  privet,  2  yrs.,  heavily 
branched,  4  ft.  Make  a  hedge  at  once;  also 2  ft. plants. 
Asparagus  Roots,  strong,  2  yrs.  Maples,  Poplars, 
Shrubbery, etc.  Low  rates.  J.A .  Roberts,  Malvern, Pa. 


OR  nnn  iriRIC  Earliest,  Largest,  Brightest 
faOiUUU  VmllsU  New  Red  Raspberry.  A  good 

catalog.  W.  N.  SCARFF.NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 


Sold  k. ar  or  shelled.  Al 
graded,  tested,  proven— then 
guaranteed.  No  better  at 
any  price.  Test  it  in  your 
sprouting  box.  If  you  don't 
like  it  -fire  it  back.  You’ll 
get  your  money  back  double 
quick.  “Guaranteed-pure” 
Clover  seed.  Garden  seeds 
that  will  really  grow.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  free. 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN, 
I0X  26,  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA. 


If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  is  interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-pnge  catalogue 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Homo 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  18,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


FERTILIZER  LIME  etc.,  address 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

CTRAWBEBRY  PLANTS- None  better  grown.  Buy 
direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GKO.  R.  8CHAUBKR,  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 

The  Chipman  Strawberry  is  a  Winner 

This  and  forty  other  best  varieties  for  sale;  also 
eggs  from  It.  I.  Red  Chickens,  winners  of  first 
prize  at  Wilmington  poultry  show.  Send  for  free 
plant  and  poultry  catalogue.  „  .  ^  , 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

$1.60  per  1,000  and  up.  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and 
Currants  at  low  prices.  Heavy  rooted  high-grade 
stock  true  to  name.  Special  Spring  Wholesale  Price 
List  Free.  A.  It.  WESTON  &  CO., 

Route  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


BARTLETT 
PEAR  TREES 

Kxlra  Fine,  2  Years. 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Roses,  Evergreens  and 
Herbaceous  Plants. 

NELSON  ROGUE, 
Agenls  Wanted.  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Trees 


Southern  grown  the  best.  Spring  bargain 
list  now  ready.  Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 
Easterly  Nursery  Co.,  Cleveland, Tenn, 

DICKY  STRAWBERRY 

NOVELTY  FOR  1907. 

A  strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  Ann,  staminate  variety. 
A  great  cropper.  A  mortgage  lifter.  All  the  new  and 
standard  varieties  for  sale.  Send  for  descriptive 
catalogue,  c.  y.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  forty  of  the  best 
varieties;  prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog,  it 
is  free.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DEWBERRY  PLANTS  and  Ward  Blackberry 
Plants  and  Sweet  Potato  Seed  for  sale;  send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

SARATOGA  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

producing  at  one  picking  at  rate  per  acre,  5918  quarts 
in  height  of  season,  finishing  last  of  crop  with  Gandy. 
WILLIAM  PALMER,  Rexfords  Flats,  N.  Y. 


SEED  Potatoes,  Corn&Oats 

nilAc  of  I owitST  Pricss.  Cntalov  Fre 


,  Best 
vari¬ 
eties  at  Lowest'PriceS.  Catalog  Free. 

AIcAdams  Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


ll>ll 

cT 

-IT n  n  V  1  0  )I 

nit  U  11  >  II  riM  -  JM 

Complete  Aseortment.  Catalogue  Free  1 

IGR0VER  NURSERY  CO. 

WARD  BLACKBERRY- Hardy  and  reliable; 

one  of  the  best.  Well-rooted  plants,  by  mail,  25, 
75c.;  50,  $1.00;  100,  $1.50.  For  larger  quantities,  As¬ 
paragus  Roots,  Trees  and  other  small  fruit  plants, 
send  for  price  list.  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PUMTSlSSfiS 

3  best  Standard  Sorts.  Sent  by  mail  prepaid  forll.OO. 
Catalog  free.  SLAYMAKKR  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants  IImueZ 

COOPER,  Delevan,  New  York.  Circulars  Free. 


7 7&£S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Bestandllardiest  Varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Varied 
Collections  in  America. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
page8),also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  tlio  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
SNOW  QTJKEN  (fkau  karlukuschki) 
mailed  FREE  on  request. 


Strawberries 

Try  Ekey 

for  first  choice.  Rich,  bright 
crimson,  rerl  flesh.  Excellent 
fruit,  very  attractive.  We  have 
millions  of  strong  plants  ready 
for  1907.  Every  variety  worth  planting  in¬ 
cluded.  Write  for  late  catalog  of  finest  stock 
in  this  country  of  Strawberries,  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes,  Cherries,  Asparagus. 
Packed  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition  anywhere. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES. 

BOX  20,  BERLIN,  MD. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS" 

Argenteuil  and 

Palmetto.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREES,  4  to  6  feet,  5c.  each,  Elberta,- 
Crosby,  Smock,  etc.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 
WOODBINE  NUU8E1UES,  W.  A.  Allen, Geneva,  O. 


Strawberry  Growing 


Taught  at  home.  Book  free. 
H.  J.  SCIIILD,  Ionia,  Mich. 


BERRY  PLANTS  Wholesale  Prices,  Marlboro 


Snyder  Blackberry. 


and  Cuthbert  lied  Raspberries, 
C.  S.  ROND,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BLIGHT  PROOF  POTATOES 

bugs;  double  the  yield  of  common  varieties.  $1.00  per 
bushel,  second  size  75c.  Ira  Watson,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


PD  ACC  cccn  Seed  Oats  and  Seed  Corn,  All 
UllflOw  OttU  kinds  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Blue 
Grass,  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass  and  Oil  Meal,  old 
process,  Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

U.  J.  COWER,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  #4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  #7.50  and  #8.00  bushel. 
Onion  sets,  #2.00  and  #2.50  bushel,  Cow  Peas 
#2.50  to  #2.75  bushel.  Joseph  E.  llollund,  Milford,  Del. 


CHOICE  SEED  P0TA10ES,  felVTuft 

stock.  Also  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red,  and  R.  C.  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Cockerels  of  best  breeding  for  salo,  $3.00  to  $10.00 
each.  A.  L.  Fitch,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees  That  Will  Live . 

Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  5,  1907. 

Last  year  on  our  farm  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  we  planted  some  4,000  peach  trees,  pur¬ 
chased  from  you.  Notover  half  a  dozen  failed  to  grow.  The  trees  were  clean,  thrifty  and 
all  right— W.  A.  HENRY  &  SON,  per  W.  A.  Henry. 

Above  testimonial  received  by  us  from  Prof.  Henry,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  certainly  speaks  well 
for  our  stock.  Get  our  free  catalog’  and  give  us  a  chance  to  figure  on 
your  wants.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


ELBERTA 


CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  300  Ridge  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1907  the  finest  and  most  complete  list  of  Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  grown. 
Our  stock  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  It  is  all  selected  and  grown  on  our  own  grounds  under  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  every  specimen  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  figure  on  your  list  of  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all 
ts  Branches.  Write  now  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER  G  COMPANY, . Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


Peach  Trees 
2  cents  each 


Fine,  thrifty,  J une  budded  stock,  2  to  3  feet  high 
and  guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  disease.  $20 
per  1000,  $2.50  per  100,  i  f  you  act  quickly.  We  make 
this  extraordinary  offer  to  “show”  growers  that 
our  East  Tennessee  Red-Land  Fruit  Trees  are  the 
best  on  earth.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Best  new  and  old  varieties  by  dozen.'hundred  or  million.  Big  sweet  ones,  little  old  sour 
ones,  light  or  dark  color.  Finest  collection  in  America.  GREAT  BEARING,  MONEY¬ 
MAKING  VARIETIES.  Also  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Hale’s  Hardy  Peaches,  Apples,  Plums,  Quinces,  and  Cherries.  Everything  for 
high-grade  fruit  gardens.  Catalog  free.  Send  for  it.  J.  H.  HALF,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn, 
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“HIGH  GRADE"  AND  “LOW GRADE." 

Some  of  our  best  strawberry  growers  con¬ 
sider  it  good  business  policy  to  use  at  least 
a  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer  to  the  acre. 
The  experience  of  many  years  convinces  them 
that  this  heavy  fertilizing  pays  On  the 
same  farm  perhaps  500  pounds  of  fertilizer 
on  a.n  acre  will  produce  three  tons  of  hay. 
So  far  ns  actual  plant  food  goes  a  ton  of 
the  hay  will  contain  nearly  60  pounds,  while 
a  ton  of  strawberries  carries  barely  five 
pounds.  Thus  the  heavy  fertilizing  of  the 
strawberry  Is  not  based  upon  the  amount  of 
plant  food  the  crop  requires.  The  peculiar 
nature  and  habits  of  tue  crop  demand  thac 
we  keep  constantly  within  its  reach  an 
abundant  supply  of  soluble  food.  A  low-grade 
insoluble  fertilizer  could  not  produce  the 
great  strawberry  crop  because  its  plant  food 
is  not  soluble.  We  are  sometimes  asked  to 
explain  what  we  mean  by  “high  grade”  and 
“low  grade.”  Every  farmer  understands 
the  difference  between  quick  and  slow  man¬ 
ure.  Take  a  lot  of  cow  manure  thrown  in 
small  piles  under  the  barn  eaves  and  well 
leached  by  the  rain.  Most  of  the  available 
plant  food  lias  been  washed  out  of  it.  No 
farmer  from  his  experience  would  expect 
to  grow  a  large  crop  of  onions  or  celery  by 
using  such  manure.  It  might  grow  a  fail- 
crop  of  corn  because  when  plowed  under  it 
would  rot  in  the  soil  and  thus  become  slowly 
available.  If,  however,  a  farmer  could  have 
some  of  the  same  manure  properly  handled 
from  the  first  with  all  its  plant  food  retained 
and  well  fermented,  so  that  its  nitrogen 
had  become  available,  he  would  have  suitable 
food  for  the  onion  crop.  The  well-fermented 
manure  represents  “high  grade,”  the  leached 
and  unfermented,  “low  grade.”  Will  any 
farmer  or  gardener  doubt  the  greafer  econ¬ 
omy  of  using  the  “high  grade”? 


FIELD  STONE  FOR  FOUNDATION. 

J.  J.  E.,  Hasclton,  N.  Y. — Could  some  of 
your  experts  help  me  solve  this  problem? 
Our  house  foundation  is  falling  in,  and  a 
new  wall  must  be  laid  all  around.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  use  common  field  stone  about 
six  inches  diameter  thrown  into  forms  with 
cement  or  lime  mortar?  Would  cement  or 
lime  be  best,  and  why?  flow  would  cost 
compare  with  wall  laid  up  and  pointed,  for 
which  only  one  half  of  stone  needed  is  now 
in  place?  Would  frost  be  apt  to  follow 
stones  through  a  wall  of  field  stones  and 
mortar?  How  thick  should  a  wall  be  to 
keep  out  frost  at  30  degrees  below  zero  and 
a  generally  cold  Winter?  Which  job  would 
cost  least,  and  how  (in  detail)  should  the 
field  stone  job  be  done? 

A  principle  underlies  wall  construction 
which  holds  that  the  greater  the  number 
and  size  of  the  voids,  or  in  other  words, 
the  greater  the  space  between  the  stone 
the  more  costly,  because  of  extra  mortar 
required.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
light  walls.  In  heavy  abutments  where 
great  pressure  is  brought  to  bear’  and 
large  flat  stone  are  necessary,  the  cost 
of  quarrying  and  handling  will  more  than 
offset  the  extra  cement  required  for  con¬ 
crete  construction.  It  can  be  safely 
stated  that  wall  construction  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  material  is  at  hand  can  be  more 
cheaply  done  with  stone  and  mortar  than 
as  concrete,  because  the  bulk  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  costs  nothing  perhaps  but  hauling. 
Giving  figures  is  often  misleading;  prices 
vary  and  one  man  figures  labor  on  the 
farm  and  another  does  not,  but  these  fig¬ 
ures  will  give  an  approximate  idea.  Where 
I  live  walls  can  be  laid  for  $1.25  per 
perch  plus  expense  of  mortar,  which 
would  not  exceed  15  cents,  or  a  total  of 
$1.40.  This  is  a  trifle  less  than  six  cents  per 
cubic  foot  of  furnished  wall.  For  a  cubic 
yard  of  27  feet,  Taylor  says  a  1-3-6  mix¬ 
ture,  which  is  right  for  walls  like  this 
one,  will  require  one  barrel  cement,  worth 
$2,  one-half  cubic  yard  sand,  worth  de¬ 
livered  50  cents  and  nine-tenths  yard 
crushed  stone  worth  75  cents,  a  total  of 
$3.25  for  material  on  spot,  to  which  must 
be  added  labor,  from  80  cents  to  $1  per 
cubic  yard,  and  the  expense  of  forms, 
which  will  be  around  15  cents.  We  can 
therefore  figure  about  $4.25  per  yard,  or 
15^4  cents  per  cubic  foot,  over  twice  as 
much  as  the  stone  wall.  I  think  from 
my  experience  that  these  concrete  figures 
are  25  per  cent  too  high  for  such  a  wall 
as  here  mentioned,  using  field  stone. 

As  this  proposition  appears  to  me,  if 
the  stone  for  the  remainder  of  the  wall 
can  be  found,  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
25  per  cent  over  concrete  if  they  are  not 
obtainable.  Put  up  a  form  inside,  using  the 
dirt  for  a  backing,  then  hand-lay  the  small 
stone  in  layers  only  one  deep,  and  pour 
over  them  a  thin  mixture  of  one  cement 
to  five  sand.  Be  sure  the  mixture  runs 
around  and  completely  envelopes  the 
stone.  Use  stone  in  each  layer  as  near  a 
common  size  as  possible ;  when  you  get 
up  to  a  point  where  the  stone  on  the 
ground  will  finish  the  job  use  them.  It 
is  difficult  to  finish  up  a  good  job  with 
concrete  under  a  building  and  not  have 
a  space  between  sill  and  wall.  With 
mason  work  this  is  easy.  If  the  plan 
here  suggested  is  followed  let  the  con¬ 
crete  work  stand  and  “set”  before  com¬ 
mencing  the  wall  and  so  prevent  settling. 
While  concrete  is  more  costly  per  cubic 
yard,  in  new  work  one  may  often  be  able 
to  build  a  much  lighter  wall  than  would 
stand,  if  of  stone,  and  so  save  somewhat, 
and  not  greatly  exceed  plain  stonework. 
Frost  will  go  through  the  solid  concrete 
much  more  rapidly  than  stonework,  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  is  broken  up  a  bit  and 
may  have  air  spaces  that  serve  as  non¬ 
conductors.  In  building  cellar  walls  it  is 
advantageous  to  have  an  air  space  above 
the  ground.  They  should  not  be  less  than 
20  inches  and  24  is  better.  h.  e.  cook. 


BUY  N.Y.  STATE  WAGONS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


FARMER’S 
HANDY 
WAGON 

Body  32x75  in.,  Extra 
Wide  Removable  Seats, 
Platform  Springs  (if 
Wanted),  Drop  Tail  Gate, 
Hangs  Low,  Strong, 
Nicely  Finished. 

The  best  wagon  ever 
offered  at  this  price.  Can¬ 
not  be  equalled  anywhere. 
Gladly  sent  on  approval. 


Buy  this  N.  Y.  State  made  wagon.  If  it  is  not  a  bargain,  return  it  at  our  expense.  We  manufacture  high 
grade  wagons  to  sell  at  factory  cost.  You  save  from  $10  to  $20  by  buying  from  us  at  Wholesale  Prices.  The  quality 
is  first-class,  each  and  every  part  is  guaranteed,  and  our  prices  the  lowest  ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of  work. 


Send  postal  card  for  our  Free  Carriage  Catalogue  of  over  70  different  styles,  with  Wholesale  Price  List. 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO.,  362  Main  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A  Confidential  Price 

?  Farmers 


If  you  want  the 
best  Cultivator 
FOR  YOUR  OWN 
USE,  we  will 
quote  you  a  price 
lower  than  tlhe 
regular  whole¬ 
sale  price  to 
dealers. 


LET  us  quote  the  new  1907  direct-to-you 
price  on  the  original  New  American  Cul¬ 
tivator.  Write  us  a  postal  now  before 
you  lay  this  paper  away.  Simply  say  "make 
me  your  confidential  price  on  a  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Cultivator  for  my  own  use."  We  will 
come  right  back  at  you  with  a  price  that  will 
open  your  eyes.  We 
don’t  give  the  price  in 
this  advertisement  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  care  to 
let  dealers  know  what 
an  astonishingly  low 
price  we  can  afford  to 
make  on  the  New 
American  this  year. 

But  you  can  understand 
why  we  can  save  you  so  much  money  when  we 
tell  you  that  our  factory-to-you  plan  saves  you 
all  traveling  men’s  salaries  and  expenses,  the 
dealers’  profits,  rent,  clerk  hire,  etc. 

We’ll  send  you  a  New  American  to  test  right 
in  your  own  fields  for  30  days.  Because  we 


want  you  to  know  that  the  New  American 
hasn’t  an  equal  at  any  price.  There  are  imi¬ 
tations  and  we  don’t  want  you  to  take  a  sub¬ 
stitute  when  we  know  the  New  American  can 
and  will  prove  to  you  on  trial  that  it’s  the  only 
Cultivator  that  will  give  you  real  satisfaction  in 
every  way — every  time.  The  N  ew  American  is 
the  standard.  Every 
user  will  tell  you  that.. 

Take  a  Now  Ameri¬ 
can.  Use  it  as  if  you 
owned  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
make  good  in  every  re¬ 
spect  ship  it  back  and 
you  won’t  be  out  a  cent. 
We  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 

Our  direct-to-you  selling  plan  has  naturally 
brought  us  a  rush  of  orders.  So  get  in  early 
and  have  your  New  American  when  you  want 
it.  Write  today  and  we  will  send  you  our 
free  catalog  and  quote  you  price  by  return 
mail. 


30 


Days'  Free 
Held  Test 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

1656  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 


LOOK !  LOOK !  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Blackberry.  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants.  No.  1 
plants,  all  true  to  name.  Before  buying  write  me 
for  prices  on  goods.  I  think  I  can  save  you  money. 
2  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  all  down  in  berries,  peaches, 
apples  and  plums.  Good  buildings,  first  class  water; 
one  farm  has  41  acres,  the  other  70  fine  location. 
Catalogue  Ifree.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


m. 


NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 
Founded  1825.  Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  W  S 

new  catalog  free, today.  Prices  from  $1.25  per  1000  up. 

DAVID  KODWAY,  -  Hartly,  Del. 


NIGHTS 

FRUIT  PLANTS 


Do  you  want  the  best 
northern  grown  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry 
Black  berry,  Currant 
aiul  Grape  VINES 


WE  HAVE  THEM 


at  a  reasonable  price.  We  guarantee  our  plants  to  reach  you  in 
tine  growing  condition  ami  true  to  name.  We  have  hail  30  years' 
experience  and  ship  plants  to  every  State.  Our  32-page  Catalog 
is  valuable  to  any  fruit  grower.  Send  for  It. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON.  Sawyer.  Mich. 


pEARTREES 

*  Quinces  and  Stock  by  Mail  a  Specialty 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 


Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


>  BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  plants 
of  the  new  “Oswego"  strawberry 
and  60  other  best  new  and  old 
varieties.  Also  the  “Plum 
Farmer”  raspberry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries. 
Blackberries  and  other  Fruit 
.Plants,  etc.  23  years  experience. 
Highest  awards  at  World’s  Fair.  We 
Invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 
t.J.  Farmer,  Box  720,  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 


Strawberry  Plants 


Large  stock  of  thrifty,  younf*  plants 
from  a  strain  of  prolific  fruit  Dearera, 
Also  Trees,  Vines,  California  Privet, 
Asparagus  Roots,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Write. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  BOX  R 
MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


TREES  hardy/ r enable  Fruit  Trees 

With  Nothing  on  Them  But  a  TRUE  LABEL. 

Our  catalog  with  endorsements  will  prove  to  you  that  the  most  careful  conservative  Planters  want 
our  trees.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  132,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  Btrawberry  catalog  of  valu¬ 
able  Information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  xf  or  -  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  *  POTTER  CO„ 
 Cemlle,  Michigan.  -  ■»..  - 


ARE  YOU  READY 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT 


THEY  REPKESENT  PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST.  EXTRA  PINE  STOCK  FOR  SPUING 
shipment,  grown  where  the  soil  and  climate  produces  the  hardiest  and  best  trees 
in  the  world.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment  ;  also  Grape  Vines,  Currants.  Gooseberry  Plants,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
Plants.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  highest  indorsement.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  getting  our  catalogue,  our  prices  are  right  and  stock  the  best.  Write  today. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  CO.,  -  -  Confluence,  Penna. 


CHOICE 

RAY  PEACH  for  flavor,  yield, 
keeping  qualities,  beauty.  Leader 
everywhere.  Chairs  and  every 
good  kind.  Finest  trees  grown. 

Concord,  Mooro’s  Early  and 

all  good  varieties  of  grapes. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 


FRUITS 

BALDWIN  and  100  other  kinds 
apples.  Trees  with  vigor  and 
hardiness  to  grow  any  where.  Over 
500,000  ready  for  1907.  Select 
kinds  for  your  region.  We'll  help 
you.  Ask  for  our  new  catalog. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Maryland. 


STRAWBERRIES 

big,  red  and  luclous  are  grown  from  ALLEN’S  choice  vigorous  Btrawberry 
plants.  None  better.  Good  Luck,  Chesapeake,  Virginia,  and  Cardinal  nsw 
Glen  Mary,  Haverland,  Dunlap,  Marshall,  Klondyke,  Gamly,  Bn  bach,  Climax 
and  all  best  standard  sorts,  90  varieties.  Prices  Right ;  DEWBERRIES,  Aus¬ 
tin’s,  Lucretia,  and  l’renio.  I  have  big  stock  and  they  are  fine,  also  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Currant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grape  vines.  In  SEEDS  I  have 
the  leading  varieties  for  field  and  garden,  my  1907  supply  of  Peas, Beans, Water¬ 
melon,  Cantaloupe,  and  Cucumber  seeds  are  vary  cholca.  Millions  of  vegetable  plants  y 
My  60  page  Catalog  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good  things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where 
.  It's  FREE.  Send  name  and  address  on  postal  to  W.  F.  ALLEN  Dept.  17,  Salisbury,  Md. 


to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  Trees  now, 
while  the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  but 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  can  be  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 


Get  Our  Surplus  List 

on  Apple  and  Peach 
Trees.  Finest  lot  grown. 

C.  R.  BURR  &  CO.,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  most 
reliable  growers  in  America. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

..  THE  J.  K.  HUTTON  CO., 

Conyngham,  Pa.,  Formerly  J.  E.  Hatton  &  Son. 


000  Dollars  from  one  Acre.  The  second 
|UUU  year  21,000  seven  hundred  and  80  quarts  of 
Strawberries  per  acre.  A  variety  I  want  you  to 
plant.  It  will  do  you  good  1908.  List  free. 

Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Atheulu,  N.  J, 
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ODD  FRUiT  /VOTES. 

lloXfau  Aitlks.- — On  |iiik<‘  111  you  speak  of 
tlie  time  when  flat  dwellers  in  New  Vork  may 
be  able  to  buy  their  apples  in  small  packages 
or  boxes.  I  can  tell  you  how  a  fruit  grower 
In  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  is  working  out  that 
problem.  He  is  a  young  man  of  push  and 
energy,  with  a  large  farm  to  manage  as  well 
as  his  orchards  and  vineyards.  How  best  to 
handle  his  apples  and  grapes  has  been  to  him 
n  constant  study.  In  the  Winter  of  1900, 
while  in  town  lie  saw  a  pile  of  empty  orange 
and  lemon  boxes.  He  thought  to  himself: 
“Why  not  use  these  to  ship  apples  in?”  Tak¬ 
ing  a  load  home,  the  next  day  he  commenced 
what  has  become  a  regular  business  each 
Winter.  The  boxes  are  carefully  sorted  and 
piled  up  handy  to  his  work  bench;  the  good 
ones  are  carefully  taken  apart  and  all  brands 
or  other  printed  matter  put  on  the  inside, 
when  vhe  boxes  are  nailed  together  again. 
'I'h is  leaves  a  clean  outside  on  which  he  puts 
His  own  brand,  a  large  star  with  his  full 
name  and  address,  with  variety  of  apple  and 
also  the  brand  “New  York  State  Apples.” 
It  takes  3 Vi  boxes  to  hold  a  barrel  of  apples. 
In  packing  the  boxes  are  lined  with  paper 
and  the  fruit  packed  carefully  in  rows,  stem 
end  up.  The  paper  on  each  side  is  then 
folded  over  on  top  of  the  fruit,  making  a 
tight  and  handy  package.  As  the  orange  box 
has  a  partition  in  it  two  kinds  of  apples  can 
he  put  in  one  box.  giving  the  flat  dweller  a 
variety  of  fruit.  As  to  cost,  he  pays  the 
grocers  live  cents  each  for  the  boxes  and  es¬ 
timates  his  *abor  and  wlyit  waste  he  get.  at 
two  cents  each,  making  the  package  cost  him 
seven  cents.  The  waste  lie  does  not  count  as 
lost,  as  it  makes  a  fire  to  warm  his  shop.  What 
few  lmxes  will  not  make  apple  boxes  he  cuts 
down  to  a  one-lialf  bushel  box  to  be  used  in 
gathering  fruit.  As  fo  results,  last  Fall  he 
shipped  his  Spy  apples  in  these  boxes  to 
Washington  to  a  commission  house  there; 
his  returns  were  $1.25  per  box,  less  17  cents 
for  freight  and  commission,  or  at  a  rate  of 
$3.25  per  barrel  net. 

Pure  Food  Law. — Traveling  from  day  to 
day  among  the  vineyardists  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Keuka  I  find  on  every  hand  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  renewed  interest  in  the  grape  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  growers  are  intending  to  enlarge 
their  vineyards  the  coming  year,  and  to  give 
their  vines  better  care  and  cultivation,  paying 
more  attention  to  spraying  and  fertilizing, 
and  making  a  more  determined  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  their  yield.  And  why  all  this  effort? 
Simply  because  the  pure  food  laws,  both 
State  and  National,  have  compelled  a  lot  of 
people  that  were  putting  a  composition  of 
apple  juice  colored  by  mixing  it  with  grape 
pomace  that,  was  discarded  as  worthless  by 
the  wine  cellars,  then  repressing  and  putting 
this  product  on  the  market  as  wine;  also 
by  another  lot  who  imported  a  cheap  currant 
from  Italy  and  also  coloring  and  flavoring 
their  product  with  grape  pomace.  But  this 
season  it  was  different,  as  was  evidenced  by 
their  appearance  in  the  local  markets  and 
buying  large  quantities  of  wine  grapes.  The 
price  of  grapes  will  be  on  the  increase  until 
the  supply  equals  the  demand.  That  time 
at  present  seems  to  be  far  distant,  as  the 
market  for  table  grapes  is  also  on  the  in¬ 
crease  and  the  vine.vardist  who  will  fill  his 
baskets  with  strictly  No.  1  ripe  grapes,  giv¬ 
ing  good  weight  and  placing  his  name  and 
address  on  each  package  will  have  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  his  crop  each  year  at  top 
prices.  _  w.  h.  v. 


The  Value  of  Coal  Ashes. 

G.  /).,  Wymore,  A'cft. — I  can  get  about 
ten  loads  of  coal  ashes  for  the  hauling. 
Would  it  be  of  any  use  on  a  truck  patch? 

A  ns. — Several  other  questions  show 
that  there  is  a  mistaken  idea  about  the 
value  of  coal  ashes.  People  often  reason 
that  because  wood  ashes  are  so  useful  as 
fertilizer  coal  ashes  must  be  also.  In 
fact  the  latter  have  but  little  value.  Where 
wood  ashes  contain  100  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash,  40  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
650  of  lime  to  the  ton,  ashes  from  coal 
show  little  more  than  a  trace  of  either. 
Therefore  as  a  source  of  plant  food  they 
are  of  no  value.  Yet  we  know  of  cases 
where  the  use  of  coal  ashes  has  actually 
increased  the  crop.  This  was  done  by 
changing  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil.  On  a  light,  open  sand,  the  pasty 
coal  ashes  bound  the  light  soil  together 
so  that  it  held  moisture  better.  On  heavy 
clays  these  ashes  often  have  the  opposite 
effect — somewhat  like  lime  they  open  the 
soil  and  separate  the  particles,  thus  admit¬ 
ting  air  and  sun.  Oftentimes  there  is  so 
much  unburned  coal  in  the  ashes  that 
the  soil  is  injured  by  using  too  much. 
Another  use  sometimes  made  of  coal 
ashes  is  for  applying  concentrated  fertil¬ 
izers  like  nitrate  of  potash.  The  chemi¬ 
cals  are  dissolved  in  water  and  this  is 
sprinkled  over  the  ashes,  which  ab¬ 
sorb  the  liquid.  Then  when  dried,  the 
ashes  are  broadcast  like  other  fertilizers. 


We  use  all  the  coal  ashes  we  can  gel 
piled  around  fruit  trees.  They  give  pro¬ 
tection  from  insects  and  vermin,  and 
shade  the  ground. 

Budding  Plums. 

J.  M.,  Plainfield,  A.  ,/.— Wbat  is  tbe  best 
time  to  bud  Grand  l>uke  plums  on  lAmibard, 
as  I  wish  to  have  it  done  this  Spring?  A 
friend  says  the  budding  should  not  be  done 
until  August,  as  theq  you  catch  the  second 
flow  of  sap  in  the  trees,  and  that  the  bud¬ 
ding  will  be  more  successful. 

Axs. — Plum  trees  are  most  successfully 
budded  during  late  July  and  August,  as  then 
the  buds  on  the  young  growth  are  plump  and 
well  formed,  and  the  sap  flows  freely  in  the 
stocks.  Spring  budding  is  seldom  successful, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  get  buds  sufficiently  ma¬ 
tured  for  the  purpose.  We  always  prac¬ 
tice  and  advise  the  budding  of  plums  and 
peaches  during  August  and  early  Fall. 


Good  Corn. — The  picture  of  an  ear 
of  corn  shown  on  page  250,  Fig.  120,  is 
taken  from  the  photograph  of  an  ear 
grown  in  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.  This  is  the 
exact  size  of  the  ear.  Salem  County  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  “poor  sand” 
found  in  some  parts  of  South  Jersey. 
The  soil  where  this  corn  was  grown  is 
naturally  strong,  and  responds  to  good 
tillage.  Yet  Mr.  Mitchell  shows  in  his 
article  on  page  251  what  can  be  readily 
done  in  the  poorer  soils.  While  in  the 
West  we  found  it  hard  for  Iowa  farmers 
to  believe  that  on  the  light  soils  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  farmers  were  produc¬ 
ing  as  much  corn  to  the  acre  as  is  grown 
on  the  black  soil  of  the  western  corn 
belt.  Yet  such  statements  are  easily  veri¬ 
fied- — and  the  prices  obtained  for  the  corn 
are  nearly  twice  what  the  western  farmers 
can  realize.  Mr.  Mitchell  tells  us  what 
can  be  done  with  green  crops  and  chemi¬ 
cals  on  these  light  soils.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  western  “corn  judges”  would 
find  fault  with  the  ear  of  Jersey  corn  here 
shown,  but  the  latter  produces  the  grain  ! 

A  Board  Wind-Break. — On  page  148 
is  an  inquiry  about  wind-breaks,  For  a 
number  of  Winters  I  have  erected  in 
November  a  high  board  fence  on  the 
north  and  west  side  of  my  house  and  it 
has  always  proved  a  perfect  wind-break. 
In  March  it  is  removed  and  usually  the 
needs  of  the  farm  utilize  the  boards 
before  the  next  Winter.  One  nail  to  the 
end  suffices  to  hold  the  board  in  place. 
Care  is  taken  to  have  compartments  so 
as  to  keep  the  wind  from  sweeping 
through  between  the  house  and  fence. 
Corn  fodder,  cedars  and  limbs  of  field  pine 
suffice  to  that  end  just  as  well  as  boards. 

R.  s.  LACEY. 


For  over  fifty 
years  we  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  only  tested  seeds — seeds 
that  we  guarantee  to  be 
pure  and  reliable.  To-day  thousands 
of  farmers  and  gardeners  rely  upon 
Gregory’s  Seeds — know  for  a  certainty 
they  are  sure  growers.  Our  free  cata¬ 
logue  is  now  ready.  It  contains  lots 
of  information  of  value 
to  farmers  and 
gardeners. 

J.J.H.  GREGORY  8  SON 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


FREE 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


If  you  state  the 
publication  in 
which  you  saw  this 
advertisement,  we 
will  send  you  free 

DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK 

Beautiful-  color  and  duotone 
plates,  224  profusely  illustrated 
pages  describing  everything  worth 
growing  in  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia 


CEED  SWEET  POTATOES— Jersey  Yellow,  Jersey 
°  Red,  Vineland  Bush;  other  varieties;  plants  in 
season.  Price  List.  C.  M.  Harrison,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


OATS 


Sensation — 123  bn.  per  a^re.  It’s  a  win¬ 
ner.  Also  Seed  Corn.  Samples  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Theo.  Burt  A  Sons, Melrose, Ohio 


Vaughan’s  New  Ganfeloupe  HOODOO 

The  HOODOO  is  t  he  ideal  basket  and  crate  melon.  The  fruits  average  \\&  lbs.,  are  thickly 
nette  i,  as  hard  as  a  bullet,  extra  strong  at  the  blossom  end,  of  a  very  handsome  appearance.  'I  he 
flesh  is  very  thick,  of  tine,  firm  texture,  not  stiingy,  rich  orange  in  color,  and  of  the  sweetest 
flavor.  The  seed  cavity  is  very  small.  Rind  is  very  tough  and  rubber-like.  The  vines  ar»>  vigor 
ous,  healthy,  and  the  most  blight-resisting  of  any  we  have  seen.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  says: 

tl  We  have  grown  HOODOO  four  seasons,  both  in  Held  and  under  glass.  Far  from  bringing  us  hard  luck,  it  lias  given 
us  our  l»cst  melons  every  year,  holding  off  blight  ten  days  longer  than  Kmerald  Gem,  Paul  Rose  (I’etoskey)  or  Rocky  Fold 
Netted  Gem.  It  would  seem  Mr.  Hose  has  achieved  complete  success,  and  we  feel  certain  this  new  variety  will  not 
HOODOO  its  growers.” 

[The  Vaughan  Company  were  the  original  introducers  of  many  noted  melons — Osage,  Petos’iey  (Paul  Rose)  and 
08age-Gem. — Editor  Rural  New-Yorker.] 

ASPARAGUS— Bonvallet’s  Giant. 

The  Asparagus  to  plant  for  both  home  and  market  garden.  This  Asparagus  is  the  quickest 
yielding  (a  year  ahead  from  seed  of  other  sorts),  heaviest  producing,  dnest  quality ,  and  most 
oisease-resisting  of  any  variety  now  sold  in  America.  The  crown  does  not  divide,  yieldiag  large 
shoots  for  a  longer  time  than  any  of  the  older  kinds. 

The  1907  Catalogue  of  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 

will  l>e  mailed  free  with  every  order  for  HOODOO  seed.  Our  30th  annual  edition  more  complete  than  ever.  A  Mirror  of 
Horticulture.  Four  Complete  Departments  in  Gardening.  The  Best  Flower  Heeds  in  America.  lfiO  pages.  Price  for 
HOODOO  Melon  Seed,  one  packet,  20c.;  three  packets  for  50c.,  prepaid,  with  catalogue.  For  market  gardeners,  J4  lb. 
sealed  packet  prepaid  for  $6.  While  the  supply  is  limited,  we  hope  to  see  a  few  seeds  sown  in  every  good  garden  for  1907. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store  ufiB^clay  SU^rgew’York3  ° 


BURPEE’S 


“Seeds  that  Grow” 


are  proved  the  Rest  Seeds  that  cim  he 
jjrovru.  IVfdo  the  testing, —  You  run  no  risk ! 
If  you  garden  either  for  pleasure  or  profit  you 
should  study  “The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog.”  A  postal  card  will  briug  you  a  copy,  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


SEEDS 


SEEDS 


SEEDS 


THEILM  ANN’S  carry  a  full  line  of  ONION  SEED  for  Sets  and  Large  Onions.  We  can  please  you 

TllIKUlANit  SEEL)  CO.,  Erie,  " 


Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


i’u. 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Stock  is  right.  The  Prices  are  Right.  I  will  Use  you  Right.  Write  me 
for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  every  standard  variety  grown.  32nd 

anniversary.  S.  J.  CONNELLY,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Northern  grown,  carefully  selected  from  fields  free 
from  blight  and  disease,  therefore  lioaltliy  and  full  of 
vitality.  All  the  standard  kinds,  30  in  all,  and  our 
three  new  ones  pronounced  by  over  200  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  who  grew  them  last  year,  tbe  most  productive 
varieties  in  America  and  absolutely  BLIGHT- 
l’HOOF.  We  grow  a  large  part  of  our  potatoes  and 
sell  them  direct  to  you  at  live  and  let  live  prices, 
Handsome  illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Send  for  it  now. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 


SEED  POTATOES 

Thorburn’s  Noroton  Beauty,  Irish  Cobbler,  Burpees, 
Quick  Lunch,  Jerrard’s  Early  Surprise,  Early  Sun¬ 
light,  Maggie  Murphy,  American  Giant,  Gold  Coin, 
Million  Hollar,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  IV.  Raleigh. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

—Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  “33”  on  growing. 

J.  E.  Wing  &,  Bros,,  Box  23, 

FREE  $1  PREMIUM 
—.ONLY  TO  BUYERS  OF 

JERL1NG  SEED 

FREE  132  -  Page  Catalog  " 

Write  today  for  most  interesting  and  re-  i 
liable  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed  i 
Catalog  published.  Explains  how. on  page  I 
2,  buyers  get  11  varieties  of  Flower  and  j 
Vegetable  Seeds,  worth  Si — FREE 
NORTIIRUP,  KING  CO. 

333  Hennepin  Ave. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TRADE  HARK 


Northern 
Grown 
Seeds 

are  full  of  Northern  life  and  vitality  and 
mature  earlier,  better  and  bigger  crops. 

L>  &  B’s  Earliest  of  all  Wax,”  tbe  earl¬ 
iest,  best,  most  prolific  wax  bean  that 
grows.  Good  Seller.  Money  Maker. 
Send  12c  stamps  for  a  big  packet,  our 
new  lc0-page  catalog  of  quick  growing 
Northern  Seeds  and  our  big  cash  club 
offer.  Calalog  alone,  free. 

DARLING  &  BEAHAN, 

513  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


THE  VERY  BEST 

STRAWBERRIES 

At  92  per  1 000  and  Upwards 

Strawberry  plants  by  the  million; 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Grapes.  All  the  good  old 
and  choice  new  varieties  atloweit 
price  for  1  est  quality.  For  30  years  a 
Small  Fruit  Specialist.  Illustrated, 
descriptive  catalog,  telling  hr*  w  to  plrr.t 
and  grow— with  prices,  FREE  TO  ALL. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


CLOVER 

Largest  growers  ot 
Clover, Timothy, Grass.  , 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Speitz,  _ 

Rape  andFarmSecds  ot  all  kinds  in  America. 

FREE 

Our  mammoth  1  48-n«r-eL'iifnl<>r  is  mailed 
free  to  all  intending  buyers ;  or  send 

8c  I  N  STAMFS 

and  receive  sample  of  perfect  balance  ration 
crass  seed,  together  with  Fodder  Hants, 
Clovers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  big  catalog  free. 

JOHN  A.SALZEF? 

Seed  co.i  “ 

Ia  Crosse, Wis. 


CHEAP 

GROWfii 


BEST  „ 

ever 

wonderful  big  catalog  EDCC 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  ■ 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grower 
in  America.  No  old  seed.  All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 

Big'  Lot  Extra  Packag'es  Free  with  Every  Order. 

Send  yours  and  your  neighbor's  address. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


are  guaranteed 


—  the  best-working,  easiest-running,  longest-lasting,  most  reliable  farm  and 
garden  tools.  Designed  by  a  practical  farmer.  Do  the  work  quickly,  right, 
^vithout  injury  to  plants. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  One  of  the  handiest 

implements  ever  made  for  gardening.  One  man  easily  does  the  work  of  three  to  six. 

Planet  Jr  12-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  invaluable  to  berry- 
growers  and  market  gardeners  and  wherever  fine,  close  work  is  needed.  Saves 
many  times  its  cost. 

A  Planet  Jr  farm  and  garden  tool  for  every  need — Hill-  and  Drill-Seeders, 
Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  One-  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Har¬ 
rows,  and  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators  —  45  kinds  in  all. 

Write  for  our  new  1907  Catalotue,  showing  the  interesting  new  models. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1107-V,  Phila.,  Pa. 


s 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ~S= 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durabilitv.  Costs 
Less  to  Buy — Less  to  Itun.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
•nglae.  Sxxx)  sob.  Catalogue,  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO..  Mfw..  Meagher  and  15th  Sta..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  QUR  FIFTY.TSiRD  YEAR. 
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THE  ODD  YEAR  OH  APPLES. 
How  To  Even  It  Up. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Pennsylvania  lias  an 
orchard  in  sod,  which  he  says,  produces  very 
fine  fruit  every  other  year.  He  wants  to  change 
this  over,  if  he  can,  to  annual  bearing.  Is  it 
possible,  from  your  experience,  to  do  this? 
If  you  had  an  orchard  in  sod  and  desired  to 
make  it  bear  a  fair  crop  eacli  year,  how  would 
you  start  to  work  to  bring  this  about,  by 
cultivating,  fertilizing  or  in  other  ways,  to 
wipe  out  the  odd  year’ 

Cultivation  and  fertilizing,  either  or  both, 
will  induce  a  degreee  of  fruitfulness  on  the 
non-bearing  year.  Most  of  our  standard 
apples  at  the  East,  however,  are  rather  per¬ 
sistent  biennial  bearers,  and  in  many  cases 
a  full  crop  of  fine,  perfect  fruit  every  other 
year  is  more  satisfactory  than  an  irregular 
bearing  of  overgrown,  defective  fruit  every 
year.  Persistent  cultivation  and  fertilizing 
with  non-nitrogenous  manures  will  increase 
quantity  and  quality,  and  while  the  biennial 
habit  may  not  be  wholly  broken  up  as  to 
individual  trees,  the  orchard  will  at  length 
cease  to  bear  as  a  whole  every  other  year. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  hart. 

Fruit  production  is  very  largely  influ¬ 
enced  by  food  supply  and  environment.  If 
trees  are  properly  pruned,  I  should  expect 
results  in  the  desired  direction  if  half  of  the 
fruit  were  removed  in  the  “year  of  plenty,” 
and  a  liberal  application  of  a  high-grade 
complete  fertilizer,  say  15  or  20  pounds  per 
medium-sized  tree,  were  made,  in  conjunction 
with  thorough  cultivation.  If  practicable  I. 
should  keep  the  orchard  under  cultivation  for 
several  years,  and  should  repeat  the  thinning 
process  and  the  fertilizing  on  the  pext  heavy 
bearing  year.  The  practice  suggested  has  re¬ 
sulted  satisfactorily  in  the  orchards  under 
the  direction  of  the  writer. 

Maine.  w.  xr.  munson. 

I  have  been  successful  in  making  Baldwins 
bear  both  years  by  heavy  fertilizing  with 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  very  severe 
thinning  of  the  fruit  in  July  or  first  of  Au¬ 
gust,  when  the  trees  were  overloaded.  I 
have  quite  a  number  of  old  Baldwin  trees  set 
by  my  father  in  1853,  which  all  these  years 
have  been  bearing  heavy  crops  in  the  even  years 
and  nothing  during  the  odd  years.  I  am 
gradually  changing  them,  so  that  now  I  am 
getting  a  good  crop  on  the  even  year  and  a 
light  crop  during  the  odd  year,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  much  severe  thinning,  and  not  later 
than  August  1,  and  very  few  men  will  do  it. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  j.  case. 

We  have  a  32-year-old  orchard  that  has 
been  in  sod  for  the  past  20  years.  It  is  so 
located  that  we  have  to  turn  a  good  deal  of 
stock  in  it  during  the  Winter,  and  for  this 
reason  we  do  not  care  to  plow.  It  is  a 
strong  limestone  soil,  naturally  adapted  to 
Blue  grass,  and  has  a  heavy  Blue-grass  sod 
now.  Up  to  six  or  eight  years  ago  there  was 
little  or  no  attention  paid  to  the  regulation 
of  the  crop,  but  the  orchard  bore  heavily 
every  other  year.  Since  then  we  have  been 
giving  the  orchard  a  liberal  application  of 
barnyard  manure  in  early  Spring,  and  have 
cut  the  ground  up  with  young  cattle  and 
hogs.  This  was  because  it  seemed  necessary 
that  we  run  this  stock  in  there.  We  would 
have  preferred  using  a  Cutaway  harrow.  As 
soon  as  the  grass  is  well  in  head  we  mow  and 
rake  the  cuttings  under  the  trees.  We  have 
secured  four  good  crops  in  the  past  six 
years,  once  killed  by  frost  and  the  other  there 
was  but  little  bloom.  In  some  localities  this 
treatment  might  bring  on  bitter  rot,  but  we 
have  not  been  troubled  with  it,  nor  do  I 
think  it  will  give  any  serious  trouble  where 
Bordeaux  is  used.  There  is  usually  quite  a 
bit  of  volunteer-  clover,  which  no  doubt  is 
very  beneficial.  We  do  not  cons'der  our  ex¬ 
periment  a  success  thoroughly,  but  do  think 
that  the  attention  has  given  us  more  apples, 
and  fee!  that  had  we  done  more  thinning  and 
some  cultivation  we  would  have  got  more  re¬ 
sults.  Our  treatment  had  no  effect  on  the 
Baldwins.  They  positively  refused  to  respond 
except  every  other  year.  Our  experience  with 
a  younger  orchard  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
crops  can  be  regulated  to  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  barring  late  frosts  and  such,  by  sowing 
to  cow  peas  and  clover,  with  some  fertilizer, 
careful  pruning,  spraying  and  thinning.  This 
all  takes  time,  labor  and  money,  and  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  careful  man,  who  must  not  fail 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  or  all  previous  work  may 
be  lOSt.  D.  A.  ARNOLD. 

West  Virginia. 

We  prefer  to  have  a  crop  of  apples  only 
every  other  year  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  trees  need  rest  every  other  year,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  we  have  no  buyers  in  our  country  the 
off  year,  and  consequently  the  prices  are  low 
and  the  fruit  hard  to  sell.  As  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  changing  the  bearing  of  this  man’s  or¬ 
chard,  there  is  only  one  way  that  I  know 
of  and  that  is  to  thin  the  crop  very  severely 
on  the  year  which  it  now  bears,  and  stop 
cultivation  about  the  first  of  June,  and  sow  a 
heavy  crop  of  oats  or  some  heavy  feeding 
crop  under  the  trees  in  June  so  as  to  stop 
the  growth  suddenly  in  July.  This  is  the 
month  apple  trees  set  their  buds  for  the 
next  year’s  crop.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
checking  the  growth  at  this  season  of  the 
year  will  cause  the  tree  to  load  itself  with 


blossom  buds  for  another  year,  but  we  pre¬ 
fer  a  big  crop  every  two  years  to  a 
light  crop  every  year,  d.  gold  miller. 

West  Virginia. 

I  should  let  it  remain  in  sod,  as  it  is  do¬ 
ing  well,  and  if  possible  would  make  a  hog  or 
sheep  pasture  of  it.  If  soil  is  of  a  clayey 
heavy  nature,  which  I  presume  it  is.  I  would 
make  an  annual  dressing  of  say  GOO  pounds 
dissolved  rock  and  200  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre ;  then  commence  to  prune. 
If  tops  are  full  of  wood  cut  away  nearly 
one-half  of  the  fruiting  wood,  avoiding  cut¬ 
ting  large  branches  as  much  as  possible,  but 
trim  out  the  smaller  branches.  The  only 
chance  of  changing  the  habit  is  to  make  con¬ 
ditions  as  near  right  as  possible,  and  then 
reduce  the  number  of  fruit  set.  This  must 
be  done  either  by  severe  pruning  or  thinning, 
the  former  most  practical.  Varieties  vary 
very  much  in  this  respect.  We  will  take  two 
opposite  varieties  for  example.  The  Baldwin 
is  almost  invariably  an  every  other  year 
cropper,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
change,  while  Ben  Davis,  with  right  treat¬ 
ment  will  bear  annual  crops.  If  the  orchard 
in  question  is  30  or  more  years  old  I  should 
not  try  to  change  it.  but  if  younger  with 
proper  conditions  it  can  be  changed  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  least.  Proper  nourishment 
and  reducing  the  number  of  fruit  to  at  least 
one-half  should  produce  the  desired  results. 
It  is  numbers,  not  quality  of  fruit,  that 
counts.  CHAS.  BLACK. 

New  Jersey. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Catarrh — chronic 
cold — or  any  ail¬ 
ment  that  is  due 
to  a  run  down, 
overworked  or  over¬ 
strained  system,  is  won¬ 
derfully  benefited  by 

Scoffs 

Emulsion* 

It  contains  Cod  Liver 

Oil  to  build  new  blood, 

fat  and  muscle,  and 

Hypophosphites  to 

brace  and  tone  up  the 

nervous  system. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 


A  THRIFTY  GARDEN 

whether  large  or  small,  needs  proper  tools  for 
seeding  and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  imple¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  a  tool  for  every  purpose. 


MATTHEWS’  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 


Singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows,  Rakes 
Markers,  etc.  Over  20  styles- 
FREE  BOOKLET  giving  de¬ 
scription,  prices  and  valuable 
information  mailed  to  any  ad  • 
dress.  Send  for  it  now. 

GARDEN  TOOLS  FOR 
EVERY  PURPOSE 


AMES  PLOW  CO..  64  MARKET  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Make 

By 
Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Wr;te  for  our  booklet  "Progress  in  Plowing.”  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $j.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.,32  7  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair.  Mich. 


Why  doesn’t  Genasco  Ready 
Roofing  dry-out,  crack  and  let  the 
water  in,  like  roofings  made  from 
coal-tar  and  other  residual  pitches? 

Simple  enough.  Oil  is  the  life  of  ready  roofing — as  it  is  ot 
harness-leather.  So  long  as  the  oil  stays  in,  the  roof  is  water¬ 
proof.  If  the  oil  evaporates,  the  roofing  becomes  brittle,  cracks, 
and  lets  the  water  in. 

This  is  why  these  pitches  do  not  make  good  roofing.  Their 
oils  dry-out  quickly  at  ordinary  temperature — you  know  how  soon 
tar-paper  gets  brittle. 

Genasco  Ready  Roofing  is  made  of  natural  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt — abundant  in  natural,  permanent  oils  which  do  not  evapor¬ 
ate  in  the  hottest  summer  weather.  Genasco  does  not  become 
brittle;  Genasco  does  not  leak. 

Anybody  can  lay  it.  Smooth  or  mineral  surface.  Several  weights.  Nails 
and  cement  for  laying  are  packed  inside  each  roll.  Sold  by  the  most  progressive 
dealers  everywhere.  Write  us  for  Book  10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Roofing  troubles !  End  them  with 
Congo.  Leave  the  old  roof  there 
and  just  lay  Congo  Roofing  over  it.  It  won’t  cost  much ;  it 
won’t  take  long. 

Everybody  who  tries  Congo  likes  it  the  first  year,  likes  it  better 
the  second  year,  is  proud  of  it  the  third  year,  and  gets  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  after  that  the  longer  he  waits  for  it  to  wear  out.  A  sample 
is  pretty  good  evidence.  We  will  send  you  one  free.  Ask  for  it. 

BUCHANAN-FOSTER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

1033  Monadnock  Building ,  -  SAIM  FRANCISCO 


(Improi 
Robbii 

anter 

The  only  planter  that  does  absolutely  perfect 
work — no  misses  or  doubles,  no  bruised  or  punc¬ 
tured  seed — and  gives  you  a  uniform  “stand”  from 
the  entire  crop. 

Opens  the  furrow,  mixes  the  fertilizer,  drops  the  seed  regularly  and  accurately  one  at  a  time 
and  covers  with  soil  in  high  or  low  ridges.  No  waste  of  land,  no  waste  of  seed,  no  waste 
of  time  and  labor. 

Write  for  the  new  1907  Iron  Age  Book— free — and  find  out  about  Iron  Age  Po¬ 
tato  Sprayers,  Cultivators,  Diggers,  and  other  Farm  and  Garden  Implements. 

BATEflAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


fas 


ASPINWALL 

Potato  Machinery 

Great  improvements  for  1907— our 
latest  No.  3  Planter  plants  99  per  cent 
,  good:  sack  hopper  prevents  bridging 
,  or  clogging.  Our  line  includes  Cut- 
s,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers, 
'  ad  1  — 


_ _ _ _ _  ut- 

1 0TS  jfc  aMUbvasj  «—  j  - ,  

Sorters— all  money^ makers  and  labor 
savers.  Every  potato  grower  should 
)  write  for  catalog.  Sent  free  with  val- 
>  uable  booklet,  “Potato  Culture,”  will 
be  worth  dollars  to  you.  Write  today. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO., 

1  362 Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


m 


tm. 


You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  howto 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  oyyn  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
J  ust  say  on  a  postal, ‘  ‘Send  me  your  potato  book. ' ' 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 
Box  525,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Let  this 

Free 


tell  you 
how  to 


double  your 
Potato  Money 
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Spreading  Wood  Ashes  in  Winter. 

A.  H.  G.,  Medfleld,  Mass. — Do  wood  ashes 
lose  their  strength  by  being  spread  on  the 
ground  during  Winter?  I  put  them  where  I 
want  them  as  soon  as  made.  Would  it  be 
better  to  keep  them  till  Spring  and  then 
apply  them? 

Ans. — We  like  to  spread  the  ashes  on 
the  furrows  after  plowing,  and  harrow  in, 
as  in  this  way  the  lime  and  potash  are 
more  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 
There  will  be  little  if  any  loss  however 
in  spreading  the  ashes  on  fairly  level 
ground  through  the  Winter.  The  potash 
will  be  leached  out,  but  will  be  held  in 
the  soil. 

Asparagus  Plants  and  the  Beetle. 

J.  S.  II.,  Oogan  Station,  Pa. — In  the  Spring 
of  1906  I  planted  seeds  of  the  Palmetto 
asparagus.  Only  about  half  of  them  came 
up,  but  those  that  did  grow  did  fairly  well 
until  along  in  the  Fall  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  beetle.  I  used  Slug-shot  on 
them,  which  checked  them  for  a  time,  hut 
in  the  hurry  of  other  work  they  were  a  little 
neglected,  and  the  beetle  got  in  good  work, 
so  much  so  that  the  plants  were  dry 
and  brown.  As  it  was  so  near  the  end  of 
the  growing  season  I  do  not  think  the  roots 
are  much  harmed  in  their  growth,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  if  I  plant  these 
roots  on  land  that  is  not  near  any  other 
asparagus,  there  would  be  any  more  danger 
of  the  •  beetle  getting  on  them  than  if  I 
planted  roots  from  plants  that  had  not  been 
attacked  ? 

Ans. — I  should  think  that  the  inquirer’s 
young  asparagus  roots  have  been  injured 
to  some  extent  by  the  beetle.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  seriously  affect  them  for 
Spring  planting.  They  will  not,  of  course, 
be  as  large  and  healthy  as  if  they  were 
grown  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  beetle. 
With  a  good  many  growers  one-year-old 
plants  are  preferred  to  any  other  age  for 
planting  out,  provided  they  are  well 
grown  and  allowed  to  mature  their  stalks 
in  the  Fall.  But  where  they  are  not  so 
grown  it  is  the  better  course  to  use  two- 
year-old  crowns.  All  young  asparagus 
beds  in  most  localities  are  more  or  less 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  beetle,  and 
it  matters  but  little  whether  the  plants 
were  affected  by  them  the  previous  year. 


One  should  always  be  prepared  to  combat 
them.  They  are  easily  got  rid  of  by  a  dust¬ 
ing  of  Paris-green  mixed  with  plaster, 
about  the  same  as  we  prepare  it  for 
potatoes.  Apply  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
plants  and  repeat  when  necessary. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 

Seeding  Flax  With  Oats. 

D.  8.,  Apollo,  Pa. — Would  it  do  to  sow 
flaxseed  with  oats  on  rich  soil,  so  that  the 
stiff  flax  stalks  would  help  support  oats, 
and  keep  them  from  going  down?  Will  flax 
and  oats  ripen  at  same  time?  If  so,  please 
give  amount  of  flax  to  sow  per  acre. 

Ans. — We  have  been  unable  to  find  any¬ 
one  who  has  used  this  combination.  A 
friend  in  North  Dakota  sends  this  note: 

“This  is  a  flax  country,  although  the 
farmers  are  dropping  it  as  a  crop  as  they 
get  their  land  worked  up  and  the  sod 
rotted  out.  As  for  using  it  as  a  forage 
crop  in  connection  with  oats  and  peas, 
would  say  that  we  know  that  the  flax 
itself  is  a  good  milk  producer,  and  makes 
a  very  good  feed,  but  as  to  its  helping 
to  hold  up  the  other  crop  I  could  not  say. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  we  do  not  in 
this  country  know  what  it  is  to  have 
grain  lodge  or  break  down,  although  we 
have  very  heavy  winds  and  storms.  I 
have  seen  fields  of  oats  that  would  aver¬ 
age  five  feet  in  height,  and  growing  as 
thick  as  it  could  stand  on  the  ground, 
but  not  a  spot  would  be  down.  In  con¬ 
clusion  would  say  that  I  would  think  it 
advisable  for  one  back  in  your  country  to 
go  slow,  and  only  try  a  little  for  a 
starter,  because  while  it  might  work  well 
here  it  might  not  be  at  all  satisfactory 
with  you.”  R.  B.  TOWN. 

Field  Peas  in  Ohio. 

A.  B.  8.,  Lebanon,  O. — Can  you  give  me 
any  advice  in  regard  to  sowing  Canada  field 
peas?  After  laying  the  corn  by  I  want  them 
to  plow  under;  would  sow  last  of  July  with 
one-horse  drill. 

Ans. — From  the  knowledge  I  have  of 
the  Canadian  field  pea,  I  cannot  encourage 
the  plan  under  consideration.  Sown  at 
that  season  they  would  probably  fail  on 


account  of  the  heat.  They  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  a  colder  climate,  and  do 
best  sown  in  early  Spring.  They  will 
stand  frost  and  freezes  that  will  kill  many 
other  plants  sown  or  planted  in  early 
Spring.  Why  not  sow  cow  peas,  such  as 
are  used  in  the  South  for  hay,  pasture, 
and  building  up  land?  If  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  the  heat  at  that  season  will 
be  to  their  liking,  and  they  will  make  a 
wonderful  growth.  The  Clay  and  Whip¬ 
poorwill  varieties  are  those  most  generally 
recommended  for  this  purpose.  If  your 
local  dealers  cannot  get  the  seed,  you 
can  get  it  through  Cincinnati  seed  houses ; 
also  the  information  as  to  how  much  to 
sow  per  acre.  A  good  many  years  ago  I 
sowed  a  few  Canada  peas  at  the  proper 
time  to  sow  them  in  the  Spring,  but  the 
crop  was  of  no  value. 

Ross  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Peach  Curculio. 

It.  G.  D.,  Society  Hill,  8.  G. — What  is  the 
best  method  of  holding  the  curculio  in  check 
on  peach  trees?  How  early  would  they  be 
likely  to  appear  in  a  mild  climate,  such  as 
we  have  In  South  Carolina?  To  what  ef¬ 
fect,  if  any,  could  arsenical  sprays  be  used, 
and  in  what  proportions,  since  they  are 
very  apt  to  cause  the  leaves  and  fruit  to 
fall  and  may  even  kill  small  branches  on 
poach  trees? 

Ans. — I  think  the  best  known  method 
for  controlling  the  curculio  on  peach  trees 
is  the  jarring  process.  There  are  jarring 
machines  on  the  market,  but  one  can 
construct  a  framework  covered  with  cloth 
and  put  under  the  trees  to  catch  the 
beetles  as  they  drop  upon  jarring.  The 
trees  should  be  jarred  at  least  once  a 
day  during  the  three  to  five  weeks  which 
the  beetles  work  in  early  Summer.  I  do 
not  know  how  early  they  would  appear 
in  South  Carolina;  probably  this  question 
could  be  answered  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  that  State.  As  to  arsenical  sprays 
for  this  pest  on  peaches,  I  am  not  yet 
sure  they  can  be  used  as  successfully  as 
they  often  are  on  plums  and  cherries. 
The  only  poison  spray  that  could  be  used 
with  safety  is  the  arsenate  of  lead.  I 


would  try  this  at  the  rate  of  three  or  fouf 
pounds  of  the  poison  in  50  gallons  of 
water,  making  the  first  application  as 
soon  as  the  first  beetles  are  found  and 
spraying  again  a  week  or  10  days  later. 
One  could  easily  determine  when  the 
beetles  appear  by  placing  a  sheet  under 
a  "few  trees  and  jarring  them  each  day, 
beginning  about  blossoming  time.  I  should 
begin  to  look  for  the  beetles  in  South 
Carolina  about  blossoming  time. 

M.  V.  SUNGERLAND. 

Oil  Stoves  for  Hotbeds. 

A.  R.,  Newpoint,  Ind. — 'Hotbeds  are  said 
to  be  sometimes  heated  with  fire,  the  heat 
passing  through  flues.  Would  It  be  practical 
and  safe  to  heat  such  beds  with  kerosene  oil 
stoves?  Take  a  bed  20  feet  long,  six  feet 
wide  and  314  feet  high,  inside  measure. 
Will  two  oil  stoves,  placed  In  this  bed,  so 
as  to  distribute  the  heat  as  evenly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  maintain  a  temperature  of  90  degrees 
Fahrenheit?  The  walls  are  tight,  the  in¬ 
closed  space  is  small  and  the  temperature  is 
high.  Will  oil  stoves  be  entirely  safe  under 
such  conditions? 

Ans. — Oil  heaters  or  stoves  that  are 
heated  with  oil  are  not  as  a  rule  reliable 
for  heating  forcing  beds  or  small  green¬ 
houses.  I  have  seen  them  experimented 
with  in  various  ways.  If  they  are  to  be 
used  with  pipe  connections  and  the  hot 
water  system  employed  they  are  usually 
of  insufficient  capacity  to  generate  enough 
heat  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature, 
and  when  used  for  warming  the  air  in  a 
room  of  any  given  space  by  placing  them 
in  certain  positions  the  heat  will  not  be 
equally  distributed  and  it  will  be  found 
on  extremely  cold  nights  it  will  be  roast¬ 
ing  hot  in  some  parts  of  the  frame  while 
freezing  in  others.  Besides  emitting  an 
unpleasant  odor,  the  heat  from  them  is 
of  a  dry  nature,  absorbing  very  quickly 
all  moisture,  thus  subjecting  the  plants 
to  a  sickly  and  unhealthy  atmosphere. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 

Hardup:  “There  was  a  time  when  you 
said  you’d  share  your  last  shilling  with 
me.”  Moneybags :  “Oh,  that’s  all  right, 
old  man,  but  I  haven’t  got  to  it  yet.” — Ally 
Sloper. 


(EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MAPES  PAMPHLETS,  1907). 

A  RECORD  YIELD  OF  POTATOES  FOR  AN  ACRE. 

Grown  and  Harvested  on  a  Farmington  Farm — Heasured  by  Weight — Yield  of  Three  Hundred  and  Six  Bushels. 

Special  to  the  Hartford  Times,  Farmington,  Conn.,  October  4th,  1906. 

“While  many  farmers  in  this  state  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  a  record  has  been  made  this  season  on  potatoes  grown  and 
harvested  on  a  farm  in  the  Scott’s  Swamp  district,  this  town. 

“An  acre  of  land,  planted  to  Green  Mountain  potatoes,  produced  306  oushels,  lacking  two  pounds.  The  potatoes  were  measured  by  weight,  allowing 
sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  acre  was  surveyed  by  Civil  Engineer  A.  R.  Wadsworth  and  E.  U.  Peck  and  Arthur  Saunders  of  Scott’s  Swamp,  and  Ole  W. 
Robertson  of  Forestville  did  the  weighing. 

“The  acre  was  planted  and  tilled  by  machinery,  and  the  land  was  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

“At  harvesting  time  the  rows  were  split  open  with  a  plow  and  the  potatoes  were  hooked  by  four  men — inexperienced  help  secured  in  Hartford.  The 
men  began  work  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  finished  their  part  of  the  work  by  two  o’clock,  taking  an  hour  out  at  midday  for  dinner.  The 
entire  crop  was  picked  up,  weighed  and  stored  in  the  bins  by  three  o’clock.” 

An  Acre  of  Land  Measured  by  fir.  Wadsworth. 

Farmington,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1906. 

“  We  weighed  and  found  the  same  produced  305  58-60  bushels  of  potatoes.” 

(Signed)  E.  H.  Peck,  Arthur  Saunders,  Ole  W.  Robertson. 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  September  24th,  1906,  I  duly  measured  and  staked  out  an  exact  acre  of  land  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  A.  Fagan  in  the  town  of 
Farmington,  the  same  being  planted  with  potatoes. 

Dated  Farmington,  October  1,  1906.  A.  R.  Wadsworth,  C.  E. 

Joseph  A.  Fagan,  who  raised  the  above  mentioned  crop,  reports  October  17 :  “  Since  harrowing  this  land  and  seeding  to  grass  14  more  bushels  of 
potatoes  were  picked  up.  making  total  yield  on  this  measured  acre  326  bushels  lacking  2  pounds.  Entire  crop  is  17  acres  of  potatoes.” 

Joseph  A  Fagan  writes  October  18th:  “I  never  raised  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for  market  until  I  came  to  live  out  on  this  farm.” 

Joseph  A.  Fagan  stated  to  our  representative  October  17th  :  “Whatever  success  I  have  had  in  potato  growing  is  due  to  the  liberal  use  of  the  Mapes 
Manure  (a  ton  to  the  acre),  thorough  culture  by  machinery  from  time  of  planting,  no  hand  hoeing.  I  believe  in  frequent  spraying  to  check  blight. 
No  other  manures  or  fertilizers  except  Mapes  is  used  in  my  farming  operations.” 


THREE  FIRST  PRIZE  CROPS  FOR  QUALITY. 

Queens  -  Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1906. 

R.  C.  Colyer,  of  Woodbury,  L.I.,  Reports,  November  27,  1906  : 

“The  three  varieties  of  potatoes,  Green  Mountain,  Carman  No.  3,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  I  sent  you,  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Queens- 
Nassau  Counties  Fair  this  fall;  were  grown  from  your  fertilizer.  We  grew  about  300  bushels  per  acre.  Sprayed  the  vines  six  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.” 


FIRST  PRIZE  CROP  FOR  QUALITY. 

Queens  -  Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1905. 

Extract  from  letter  of  grower,  Richard  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  I.,  November  15,  1905: 

“We  planted  our  potatoes  on  clover  sod.  Manure  spread  on  half  of  patch  with  700  lbs.  of  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer,  and  on  the  rest  we  used  a  half  ton 
Mapes  Potato  Manure  alone.  We  did  not  see  any  difference.  .  .  .  Yield  was  great,  fully  300  bushels  per  acre.  Sprayed  the  patch  seven  times  with 

Bordctiux  Mixture  ^ 

C.  W.  Conklin,  of  Deer  Park,  Long  Island,  Reports,  December  5th,  1906: 

“That  he  sowed  3%  acres  with  oats  the  spring  of  1904;  that  same  year,  mowed  six  tons  of  clover.  In  the  spring  of  1905  sowed  broadcast  800  pounds  of 
General  Crop  fertilizer  ;  mowed  fifteen  tons  of  hay  first  crop,  four  and  a  half  tons  hay  second  crop.  Spring  of  1906  spread  a  thousand  pounds  of  Improved 
Top  Dresser,  half  strength,  and  mowed  fifteen  tons  of  hay ;  neighbors  told  him  it  was  the  best  hay  that  they  had  seen.” 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
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EASTERN  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  II. 

Prof.  Felt  then  gave  a  lecture  on  “Three 
Imported  Pests,”  with  stereopticon  illustra¬ 
tions  showing  the  work  of  the  Gipsy  and 
Brown-tail  moths,  and  these  insects  in  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  development.  tie  said  he 
thought  the  fruit  growers  need  mot  fear  these 
on  their  orchards,  as  they  will  be  quite  eas¬ 
ily  controlled  there,  but  the  forest  and 
shade  trees  would  be  the  ones  to  suffer.  These 
insects  attack  conifers  as  well  as  deciduous 
trees,  and  one  defoliation  k.lis  the  former, 
although  the  latter  will  stand  three  or  four 
defoliations.  The  English  sparrows,  he  said, 
had  driven  away  many  of  our  insect-eating 
birds  especially  in  the  cities  and  large  towns. 

was  then  dis- 


The  cover  crop  question 
cussed  B.  J.  Case  thinks 
cover  crops,  and 
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be  all  right  in 
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cover  crops  before  last  of  July  or  first  of 
August.  In  peach  orchards  cultivation  must 
be  kept  up  i"  get  size  in  fruit,  and  oats 
make  the  best  cover  crop.  Mr.  Case  uses 
Mammoth  clover.  One  member  prefers  buck¬ 
wheat.  Prof.  Iledrick  said  clover  should  be 
used  not  oftener  than  one  year  in  three, 
on  account  of  getting  a  surplus  of  nitrogen. 
The  sod  atnd  tillage  treatment  was  discussed 
at  some  length,  there  being  many  different 
opinions,  but  this  discussion  seemed  to  bring 
out  more  plainly  than  ever  that  every  man 
must  study  his  own  conditions  and  apply 
principles  accordingly. 

When  apple  trees  stand  so  close  together 
t'li at  the  branches  interlock,  will  it  injure  the 
trees  if  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  cut 
off?  Prof.  Iledrick  advised  cutting  out  part 
of  the  trees,  though  cutting  back  old  trees 
has  lieen  successfully  done.  Will  it  do  to 
cut  back  the  tops  of  old  Baldwin  trees?  The 
Maxwell  orchard  at  Geneva  lias  been  lowered 
10  to  12  feet  in  this  way.  Why  do  nursery¬ 
men  persist  in  budding  cherries  on  Malialeb 
stock  when  they  make  such  a  poorly  rooted 
tree,  and  when  worked  on  Mazzard  stock  are 
so  much  better?  Prof.  Iledrick  said  it  cost 
about  three  times  as  much  to  grow  cherry  on 
Mazzard  stock,  but  thought  when  the  grower 
was  willing  to  pay  for  such  trees  they  would 
nave  :io  trouble  in  gottimg  them.  lie  said 
sweet  cherries  should  always  be  worked  on 
Mazzard.  Is  it  advisable  to  plant  corn  or 
potatoes  in  a  peach  orchard?  Mr.  Barnes 
said  :  “I  think  there  would  be  no  profit  after 
trees  are  bearing  age.  It  is  profitable  to 
grow  crops  in  a  peach  orchard  two  or  three 
years  only.” 

The  fruit  buds  being  generally  killed  this 
season  many  wainted  an  easy  way  of  getting 
through  the' season  without  extra  work:  some 
thinking  by  cutting  back  severely  and  grow¬ 
ing  another  crop  in  orchard,  or  by  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  cultivation  they  could  bring 
orchards  through  the  season  with  little  ex¬ 
pense.  The  general  opinion  was  that  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  necessary,  and  some  advised  cutting 
back  severely,  while  others  contended  that 
tills  would  induce  a  strong  soft  growth  liable 
to  Winter  injury.  Prof.  Iledrick  said  lie 
could  imagine  no  condition  where  lie  would 
not  cultivate.  Don't  cut  back  too  severely 
and  don’t  use  too  many  legumes.  Get  early 
growth  and  well  ripened  wood  and  buds. 

What  will  prevent  black  rot  of  the  grape? 
Sprayed  five  times  with  Bordeaux  without 
success.  Mr.  Taber,  though  lie  was  never 
seriously  troubled  with  this  disease,  thinks 
much  depends  on  character  of  soil,  and  be¬ 
lieves  rot  is  many  times  due  to  the  use  of 
stable  manure.  He  has  checked  it  by  going 
through  vinevard  and  removing  the  first 
hunches  affected.  It  seems  last  year  was 
an  exceptionally  favorable  season  for 
rot.  and  if  is  thought  that  Bordeaux  spraying 
will  generally  prove  effective.  Mr.  Gillett 
said  “Spraying  for  black  rot  of  the  grape 
pays,  but  meeds  more  than  one  year  to  con¬ 
quer.  Keep  at  it.  beginning  before  the  buds 
break  with  a  very  strong  mixture  followed  by 
the  regular  6-4-50  formula.  Most  growers 
give  three  applications.” 

Prof.  Parrott  spoke  on  “San  Jose  Scale.” 
lie  covered  about  the  same  ground  as  at  the 
Penn  Yan  meeting,  and  thinks  the  scale  will 
not  always  be  so  destructive.  Dime-sulphur 
is  best  knowin  remedy,  and  lias  strong  tungi- 
cidal  properties  especially  valuable  on  the 
peach.  It  is  very  disagreeable  fo  apply,  but 
witli  proper  precaution  there  need  be  no 
injury.  The  reasons  for  failures  with 
lime-sulphur  are  due  to  improper  application. 
Oil  sprays  are  good  in  some  instances.  Be 
careful  in  buying  nursery  stock.  Prune  to 
small  atnd  compact  trees  and  head  low. 

Dr  W.  E.  Britton  spoke  on  “Some  Con¬ 
necticut  Problems.”  He  said  their  condi¬ 
tions  were  similar  to  those  in  the  Hudson 
Valiev,  and  thev  had  very  large  peach 
orchards.  The  scale  was  discovered  in  Con- 
nocticut  in  1895,  and  many  trees  wore  killed 
by  crude  petroleum.  lie  finds  lime-sulphur 
the  best  remedy,  atnd  besides  acting  also  as  a 
fungicide  il  keeps  the  Pear  psylla  in  check, 
if  the  tree  is  coated  with  lime-sulphur  the 
new  broods  from  the  few  scale  that  escape 
move  to  uncovered  wood  on  the  new  growth 
and  on  the  leaves  and  fruit.  With  oil  sprays 
this  is  not  so,  and  an  abundance  of  scale 
on  fruit  from  lime-sulphur  treated  trees  does 
not  mean  that  scale  is  more  plentiful  on 
those  trees  than  on  oil-sprayed  trees,  but 
usually  the  opposite  Miscible  oils  are  good 
for  small  places,  and  are  convenient,  but  for 
orchard  work  nothing  will  take  the  place  of 
lime-sulphur  and  it  is  not  so  hard  to  prepare 
as  rep  resented. 

Is  a  150  gallon  tank  as  good  as  a  50-gallon 
barrel  to  cook  lime-sulphur  wash  In?  Prof. 
Parrott  does  not  think  size  of  barrel  has 
any  effect  on  results.  In  northern  Ohio  they 
boil  from  1,000  to  5.000  gallons  at  once. 
As  long  as  well  boiled  it  makes  no  difference 
in  what  quantity  made.  What  variety  of 
strawberries  is  best  for  fancy  trade,  produc¬ 
tive  and  late?  Mr.  Taber  said  William  Belt 
was  best  for  growth,  productiveness  and 
quality.  Other  varieties  mentioned  were 
Stevens  Late,  Crimson  Cluster,  Glen  Mary. 
Brandywine,  Scofield  and  Nettie.  Mr.  Barnes 
finds  spraying  for  stem  blight  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  unsuccessful,  but  all  right  for  leaf- 
blight  Mr.  Lansing  thinks  distinction  should 
be  made  plain  that  spraying  for  insects  is 
remedial,  while  spraying  for  plant  diseases 
is  preventive.  Is  Gano  apple  adapted  to 
Hudson  Valley  ?  Mr.  Jansen  said  quality  is 


,  ) 

better  than  Ben  Davis,  but  otherwise  is 
similar.  He  prefers  Gaino  only  in  preference 
to  Ben  Davis.  He  recommends  Northern  Spy. 
McIntosh  and  Twenty  Ounce :  but  the  latter 
should  be  topworked  on  account  of  its  weak¬ 
ness  to  collar  rot.  E.  c.  g. 

SOME  ALFALFA  EXPERIENCE. 

My  first  experiment  was  made  in  the  Fall 
of  1904.  when  I  sowed  a  little  Alfalfa  in  one 
end  of  my  wheat  field  of  that  year :  it  was 
sowed  with  wheat.  Of  course,  I  knew  this 
wasn't  making  a  fair  test,  sowing  late  and 
sowing  with  another  crop.  The  Alfalfa  came 
up  all  right,  but  killed  out  or  was  choked 
out  by  the  heavy  growth  of  wheat,  though 
I  never  had  a  better  catch  of  Red  clover 
than  In  that  same  field.  Just  a  little  Alfalfa 
grew  and  was  cut  with  the  heavy  first  and 
second  crop  of  Red  clover  last  year  (1900). 
My  second  experiment  was  in  July,  1905.  I 
have  a  little  orchard  of  a  few  very  old  apple 
trees,  just  north  of  the  house,  perhaps  an 
acre  in  extent.  This  I  use  for  a  big  pasture, 
or  more  properly  a  bog  run.  I  took  out  the 
brood  sows  in  it  at  the  time,  plowed  this 
orchard  and  harrowed  as  thoroughly  as  I 
could,  for  if  had  never  been  cultivated  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  hogs.  Then  I  sowed  Alfalfa,  but 
not  having  faith  enough,  also  sowed  with  it 
some  Crimson  clover.  Both  came  up  very 
thick,  and  went  into  Winter  in  fine  shape. 
Very  little,  if  any.  winter-killed,  and  as  we 
had  plenty  of  rain  last  Spring  the  Alfalfa 
and  clover  both  grew  very  fast.  It  was 
about  knee-high  the  first  part  of  .Tune  when 
I  turned  in  some  lambs,  separated  from  the 
ewes,  which  Iambs  were  sold  as  they  became 
heavy  enough.  Then  our  little  flock  of  ewes, 
18  in  number,  were  allowed  to  eat  it  down 
at  two  different  times.  Next  two  brood  sows 
were  given  the  orchard  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  they  ate  tops,  crowns,  roots  and  all.  I 
am  sorry  now  I  did  not  ring  these  sows,  and 
try  to  save  my  Alfalfa,  but  the  mischief  is 
done,  and  I  propose  trying  again  in  another 
place  and  under  as  favorable  conditions  as  I 
can  make.  Red  clover  does  unusually  well  in 
our  section.  Most  of  us  rarely  fail  to  get 
a  catch,  and  as  rarely  cut  less  than  two  tons 
per  acre,  first  cutting  alone.  We  usually 
sow  on  wheat  in  the  Spring  .or  during  “maple 
sugar  time,"  but  so  thoroughly  is  our  ground 
inoculated  that  it  grows  sown  almost  “any 
old  way.”  Whv  Alfalfa,  then,  when  your 
Red  clover  does  so  well?  For  two  reasons 
for  me.  Of  Alfalfa  there  will  be  one  sowing 
in  10  or  more  years,  and  more  cuttings,  and. 
second,  we  have  no  business  to  raise  wheat, 
much  of  it.  in  Michigan  :  cows  and  sheep.  I 
believe,  will  do  better  for  us.  b.  a.  b. 

Bangor.  Mich. 


%  HARNESS 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


Made  to  suit  YOU.  Any  style  you 
want,  from  Oak-tanned  selected  stock.  I 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  ur  money  back. 
Illustrated  catalog  No.  F  and  price  I 
list  FREE.  Send  for  it  at  once. 

THE  KINO  HARNESS  COMPANY  I 
6  F  Lakg  St.  Owego, Tioga  Co.  N.T.  ] 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  wagoVsT 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon  freo  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Indies.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  KIT 
OLD  PEAKS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buufgy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires  on  - 
With  Rubber  Tires,  $  1  4.20.  I  mfg.  whee»s  %  to4iu. 
tread.  Top  Buggies.  $28.76;  Harness,  $4.90.  ^rlle 
catlog.  Learu  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheels,  $6.00. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  YV.K*KOOJ5, Cincinnati, O. 


KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


14.00 
Pay  b 
Freight 
800MUe( 


FACTORY  PRICES 

Only  About  $4.00  will  pay  freight  for 
.70  a  distance  of  800  miios.  Sample 
of  200  different  styles  and  kinds 
of  splendid  vehicles  direct  to  users 
at  net  wholesale  prices.  Fine  new 
408- page  ready-reference  illus¬ 
trated  CATALOGUE  sent 
free.  It  will  pay  you  to  consult 
its  pages  whether  you  purchase  from  U8  or  NOT.  Also 
Harness  and  Articles  for  Farm  and  Household  at  bed  rock 
factory  prices.  Re  sure  and  write  for  catalogue.  Address 
CASH  SUPPLY  &  MF(l.CO.>7(J8l'awr®no®  Sq.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


BUCKEYES 


AS  FINE 
AS  FIGS 


piGS 


do  not  grow  on  thistles.  You  wouldn’t  go  to  a  haw-apple 
tree  and  expect  to  find  Bell-flowers.  Why  then  expect  a 
Buggy  Bargain  from  a  mere  “Catalog  House”?  If  you  want  a 
Boggy  Bargain  that  IS  a  Bargain,  you’ve  got  to  go  straight  to 
headquarters  — to  the  factory  best  equipped  for  making  and 
selling  vehicles.  We  can  proOe  we  have  a  factory — the  largest 
and  best  for  Buggy  Bargains  in  Cincinnati  or  the  United  States. 


Ours  is  the  only  Cincinnati  concern 
selling  Buggies  direct ,  with  office 
and  factory  under  the  same  roof. 


Top  Baggies  $35  to  87» 


Runabouts  832.50  to  860 


Ml 

n 


Surreys  859  to  8160 


No  other  factory  makes  as  many  distinct  parts  of  a 
vehicle  as  ours.  That  is  why  our  prices  are  the  lowest, 
quality  considered,  and  our  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 
is  the  strongest  ever  offered  by  a  concern  selling  buggies 
direct  to  users.  We  are  backed  in  our  claims  by  a 
REAL  big  factory  (not  a  mere  catalog  picture),  by  the 
Third  National  Bank,  of  Cincinnati  (Capital,  $1,200,000), 
and  by  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  bought  buggies 
from  us  and  who  are  our  enthusiastic  endorsers.  We 
DO  just  what  we  SAY  we  will  do. 

If  you  have  never  had  any  dealings  with  us,  write 
to-day  for  our  1907  handsome  Book  and  learn  the 
truth  about  Buggy  making  and  Buggy  selling.  This 
FREE  book  also  illustrates  and  describes  250  styles  of 
vehicles  and  harness.  It  explains  how  we  sell  on 
30  Days’  Free  Trial  after  you  receive  your  buggy,  and 
sets  forth  our  unequalled  guarantee  which  NEVER 
expires.  Just  write:  “Send  me  your  FREE  Buckeye 
Book,”  and  you’ll  get  it  by  return  of  mail. 

The  Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

112  Summer  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MOST  WONDERFUL  VEHICLE  BOOKS  FREE 

IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  BUY  a  Vehicle — Buggy,  Road  Wagon,  Farm  Wagon, 
Surrey,  Phaeton,  Business  Wagon,  Shetland  Pony  Cart,  or  any  kind  of  a  rig 
or  any  style  harness — write  for  our  1907  Vehicle  Book  and  see  the  wonderful 
oilers  we  now  make.  Our  low  prices  will  astonish  you;  our  “free  trial,  money 
back”  offer,  quality  and  safe  delivery  guarantee,  one  small  profit  above  our 
manufacturing  cost,  our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  are  marvelous  inducements, 
advantages  we  alone  can  offer  you.  We  own  the  largest  vehicle  factory 
in  the  world  and  turn  out  the  highest  grade  of  Solid  Comfort  rigs,  sold 
direct  to  you  at  one  small  profit  above  manufacturing  cost.  Prices  about 
one-balf  what  other3  charge.  We  can  save  you  $5.00  to  $15.00  on  a  road 
wagon,  $15.00  to  $40.00  on  a  buggy,  surrey  or  phaeton,  $20.00  to 
$35.00  on  a  farm  wagon,  $35.00  to  $45.00  on  a  business  wagon 
nerninst  the  lowest  prices  you  would  pay  any  other  manufac- 
?*  or  dealer.  In  bur  1907  free  Vehicle  Book  we  show  nearly 
100  different  styles  of  rigs  to  suit  eyeryone.  Be  __  __ 

sure  to  get  this  new  Vehicle  Book.  Just  write^S^SS  §  $27.25 

us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  -  SIIJfafiL.  ana 

and  say,  “Send  me  your  new 
Vehicle  Book.”  and  you  will 
receive  it  by  return  mail.  In 
our  new  Free  Wagon  Cata- 

_ __  _  logue  we  show  every  kind  of  farm 

r^fTTO#!//  W 1  wagon,  also  business  delivery  wagons' 
bATALU  */ /  l  y  j  jqj.  grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  milk 
rare  V/  yjr  (jeaiers,  etc.  Don’t  fall  to  write  and 

rRtti  “to  our  free  Wagon  Catalogue.  — _|e 

THESE  ARTICLES  FREE  IF  YOU  BUY  FROM  US. 

1  “ *"*071  our  valuable  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  on  every  PUKhaM.  and  “ 

have  $25.00  in  our  Profit  Sharing  Certificates,  you  can  get  »  8  or  wwnan  smackin 

tosh  free,  or  a  boy’s  suit,  parlor  table,  fine  lamp,  mantel  c'oek,  atl  enttrely  free  o 

\fnrriq  phair  couch  or  dresser  free  for  larger  amounts.  All  fully  explained  m  tne 
-  Morns  chair,  couen  or  areaer  rr  ^  c£taloeue  Write  at  once:  state  if  you  want 

the  free  Vehicle  Book  or  the  free  Wagon  Book  and  get  allour 
wonderful  1907  offers  on  rigs  and  harness,  prices,  1 int U?  i" 
merits,  advantages  you  can’t  afford  to  miss.  Address,  DepLU, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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■We  Ship  on  30Day  sT riat 
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WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  V-  203 

It  is  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  Thecutsare  made  large  so  as  to  show  you  just  how  eac» 
vehicle  is  made.  The  two  center  pages  show  a  colored  plate  9x11  inches,  ot  our  CHICACO  SPECIAL  BUGGY,  reproduced  la 
the  actual  colors  just  as  it  is  painted  and  finished.  The  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  are  shipped  direct 
from  our  factory.  Our  prices  are  the  very  lowest.  Be  sure  to  aoo  our  Mnnvin  cm;fh  fin  fihirann  III 
Mtonlshingly  low  prices  and  the  moat  llbaral  torma  aver  Ottered.  "Iarv,n  9mitll  bO.,  bllicago,  HI, 


HowToMakethe  OldBuggyNew 

H>o  1 1  at  home.  Save 
money.  No  big  shop 
bill.  Very  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Let  us  give 
you  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free. 

NEW  BUGGY 
&  PRICE 

Straight  from  our  factory  to 
you.  Our  new  and  original 
plan  of  selling  and  saving  money /y 
for  you  all  explained  in  ourbig  free 
book,  12 factory  catalogs  in  one.  J\ 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  T-S  1 .  Cleveland,  O 


DIRECT 

YOU 


J  BUYS  OUFt 

NATIONAL 

LEADER 


J 


AT  FACT 

PRICES 

ouuunj 

f  Our  “National  Leader”  Top  Buggy  at  $49.60.  guar- 
anteed  2  years,  is  a  great  bargain.  Has  all  latest 
features.  We  want  to  send  you  our  large  catalog 
describing  this  buggy,  and  160  other  styles. 
Don’t  buy  ’till  you  see  it.  No  middlemen 
between  you  and  us.  You  save  one-half. 
Write  for  Free  Honey-Saving  Catalog . 

U.S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO. 

Sta.27*c,nc,nnatl* 


Famous  SPLIT-HICKORY  Vehicles 


Sent  to  Responsible  People  Everywhere  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

You  Pay  Us  Nothing  Until  Satisfied 

Cond  I\Jfi  Afon  But  write  me  at  once  for  full  infor- 
lwlUllCj  mation  about  this  most  liberal  offer. 
Remember,  you  can  have  30  days  free  trial  on  any  of  my  famous  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles,  and  you  don’t  have  to  pay  any  money  unless  satisfied. 

Write  for  BUGGY  BOOK  Mailed  FREE 

Don’t  buy  a  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  anyone  until  you  get 
my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  book  about  Vehi¬ 
cles  ever  published.  Just  write  me  a  postal  card  and  say  "Send  meyour 
free  linoov  Book,"  and  I  will  send  it  to  you  bv  return  mail  absolutely 
free.  Write  me  now  before  you  forget  it.  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., Station  290.  Cincinnati,  0. 
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STATE  EXPERIMENTERS’  LEAGUE. 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Ithaca. 

Part  II, 

Following  the  experiences  with  potatoes,  W. 
T.  Mann  of  Niagara  County  told  in  some  de¬ 
tail  how  he  had  grown  up  an  apple  orchard 
of  standard  varieties  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  to  a  point  of  profitable  production.  Ills 
soil  was  stony,  hut  has  now  been  pretty  well 
cleared,  and  he  has  given  constant  cultiva¬ 
tion.  He  selected  trees  that  were  not  count¬ 
ed  as  extras,  because  lie  wanted  those  that 
had  not  been  forced  too  much.  Two-year 
trees  were  purchased.  The  top  was  left  low, 
and  the  treees  were  not  heavily  pruned.  The 
standard  trees  were  set  40  x  44  feet  with 
khort-lived  trees  half  way  between  in  both 
directions.  He  has  sprayed  each  year,  and 
has  applied  one  load  of  manure  yearly  to  each 
25  or  30  trees.  The  seventh  year  from  plant¬ 
ing  the  trees  produced  .$75  worth  of  fruit  per 
acre.  In  the  eight  years  since  planting  this 
orchard  there  has  been  a  total  net  profit  of  $05 
per  acre.  F.  A.  Salisbury  gave  some  interest¬ 
ing  experiences  with  fruit.  D.  It.  Pease,  of 
Tompkins  County,  gave  detailed  descriptions 
of  how  he  had  made  cherry  growing  a  very 
profitable  industry.  Prof.  .Ttidson  outlined 
some  of  the  proposed  experimental  work  in 
horticulture  for  the  coming  year.  Among  these 
are  orchard  cover  crops  for  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  spraying  with  mixtures  of  differ¬ 
ent  strengths;  treatment  of  nursery  stock  to 
see  if  dipping  trees  with  the  lime-sulphur 
wash  will  not  answer  in  place  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  practice  of  fumigation.  The  latter  method 
sometimes  proves  ineffective  and  sometimes  in¬ 
jures  the  stock.  M.  M.  Underdown  described 
some  work  at  Rangerfield  Farms  which  is  the 
beginning  of  an  undertaking  to  test  progres¬ 
sive  methods  with  n-ference  to  profits.  The 
experiment  is  still  too  young  to  make  any 
definite  report,  but  an  organization  of  the 
business  has  been  effected  and  plans  well  laid 
out.  There  is  some  fruit,  but  the  dairy,  hops 
and  potatoes  are  to  be  the  chief  dependencies. 

The  major  portion  of  the  evening  session 
was  given  up  to  the  consideration  of  poultry. 
I,.  F.  Hoyle,  of  Ithaca,  spoke  of  incubators. 
_  and  by  means  of  the  stereopticon  illustrated 
his  incubator  house.  This  building  is  mainly 
below  ground,  though  partly  above.  There  is 
plenty  of  air  space,  and  the  walls  are  so 
constructed  that  outside  temperatures  affect 
the  inside  but  little.  Mr.  Doyle  went  over  his* 
experiences  with  an  incubator,  telling  how  he 
increased  his  hatches  from  25  per  cent  to 
<><>  per  cent,  mainly  by  proper  applications  of 
moisture  to  the  eggs.  Miss  Nixon,  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  went  into  details  to  show  how 
a  hen  moults,  and  compared  the  process  to 
-  that  by  which  tlie  chick  changes  its  covering 
from  down  to  feathers.  Stereopticon  pictures 
were  used  to  make  her  studies  clear.  It  us¬ 
ually  takes  from  10  to  13  weeks  to  complete 
the  moult,  though  one  hen  commenced  laying 
after  seven  weeks.  One  hen  that  laid  214 
eggs  in  the  year  moulted  in  quick  time.  The 
industrious  hens  produce  eggs  at  a  cost  of 
1 1  Vi  cents  a  dozen,  but  the  average  cost  is 
about  1 5  cents.  O.  W.  Conover,  Monmouth 
County.  N.  J„  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
construction  of  a  poultry  house.  The  founda¬ 
tion  and  floor  is  of  cement.  The  building  de¬ 
scribed  is  12  x  24  feet  and  is  supposed  to 
accommodate  SO  fowls.  The  essential  feature 
of  this  building  might,  perhaps,  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  combination  of  glass  and  canvas 
front.  At  the  close  of  the  evening's  pro¬ 
gramme  Prof.  Jackson  discussed  “Distribu-  ' 
tion  of  Plant  Disease  by  Seeds.”  He  spoke 
of  many  plant  diseases  which  are  disseminated 
in  this  manner,  but  gave  most  of  his  time 
to  describing  diseases  of  beans  and  peas.  I 
Reans  that  show  any  signs'  of  spots  of  dis¬ 
ease  should  never  be  planted. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  taken  up 
largely  by  a  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to 
the  dairy.  Dr.  L.  I,.  Van  Slyke,  of  Geneva, 
discussed  the  present  condition  of  cheese  man¬ 
ufacture  very  carefully.  He  believes  it  would 
result  to  the  advantage  of  dairymen  if  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  skim  cheese  should 
be  absolutely  prohibited  in  this  country,  as  it 
is  in  Canada.  He  spoke  of  the  effect  of  the 
recent  pure  food  laws  upon  cheese  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  requirement  of  50  per  cent  of  fat 
In  water-free  cheese  is  not  Ji'igher  thgn  the 
lowest  found  in  full  cream  cheese  found'  on 
the  market.  E.  IT.  Dollar,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  told  how.  by  introducing  better  blood 
into  his  herd,  and  by  more  careful  and  liberal 
feeding  he  has  increased  the  production  of  his 
herd  from  less  than  ISO  pounds  of  butter  fat 
a  year  to  something  over  four  hundred 
pounds.  Prof.  II.  E.  Ross  spoke  of  bacteria 
in  their  relation  to  milk,  and  by  means  of 
tubes  and  Petri  plates  gave  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  how  bacteria  are  studied.  He  charac¬ 
terized  as  criminal  the  practice  of  selling  to 
any  dairyman  who  would  buy  cows  that  are 
t uberculous.  Such  cows  should  be  destroyed. 
Anthrax  is  another  disease  that  is  causing 
much  trouble  in  several  parts  of  the  State. 
This  disease  is  certainly  communicable  to  hu¬ 
mans,  and  even  with  the  best  of  treatment 
results  in  almost  certain  death,  and  that 
speedily.  The  germs  are  very  tenacious  of 
life,  and  when  once  in  a  stable  or  pasture 
are  extremely  difficult  of  extermination. 

R.  D.  Woolsey  of  Tullv  Farms  gave  a  con¬ 
cise  description  of  cerlified  milk  production. 
Healthy  cows,  clean  stable  and  careful  men 
are  essentials.  Mr.  Woolsey  believes  in  the 
stable  having  a  slorage  over  it  for  all  rough- 
age.  The  main  thing  in  this  form  of  barn  is 
to  have  chutes  outside.  He  believes  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  now  whether  the  farmer  with  moder¬ 
ate  means  can  produce  this  grade  of  milk. 

It  has  been  heretofore  done  bv  men  of  un¬ 
limited  means  almost  entirely.  1<\  M.  Holmes. 
Schuyler  County,  gave  in  detail  his  method 
of  feeding  cows  so  as  to  afford  succulence 
without  silage.  This  he  accomplishes  by  the 
use  of  malt  sprouts  well  wetted  up.  So  much 
water  was  applied  that  one  pound  of  sprouts 
increased  to  (5%  pounds.  He  used  formerly 
a  ration  having  a  ratio  of  1  :6.5.  The  change 
to  malt  sprouts,  with  oTtber  grains  nearly  the 
same,  gave  him  a  ratio  of  1  :5.3,  and  at  the 
same  time  cheapened  his  daily  ration  from 
15.45  cents  to  11.08  cents.  The  results  of 
the  feed  were  rather  remarkable.  Tie  changed 
one  cow  from  17  to  18  pounds  daily  produc¬ 
tion  to  25  or  28  pounds,  and  others  in  about 
the  same  proportion.  Hothouse  lambs  was  a 
subject  Presented  bv  W.  C.  Buell.  Ontario 
County.  Mr.  Buell  finds  Merino  blood  crossed 
on  Dorset  or  some  similar  breed  best  for 
his  business.  The  lambs  should  come  the 
last  of  October  and  in  November  for  the  most 
profit,  but  a  little  later  is  to  be  expected  from 
some.  He  sells  the  early  ones  at  SI 2.  and 
later  they  averaged,  last  year.  $10.52.  After 
June  the  results  are  not  so  satisfactory.  1-1. 

N.  Wells.  Wyoming  County,  spoke  of  his  suc¬ 
cesses  In  making  selections  of  seed  corn,  oats 
and  potatoes.  These  selections  are  made  in 
the  field  before  any  harvesting  has  been 


done.  He  finds  his  experiments  have  result¬ 
ed  profitably. 

The  last  two  speakers  of  the  morning  were 
Prof.  Stone  and  Prof.  Warren.  The  former 
went:  very  quickly  over  the  results  of  last 
year's  Cornell  co-operative  experiments,  and 
the  latter  spoke  of  the  prospects  and  plans 
for  the  coming  year.  About  150  experiment¬ 
ers  took  poultry  last  year;  4  worked  on  an¬ 
imal  husbandry,  with  valuable  results;  20 
had  horticultural  subjects;  40  plant  breed¬ 
ing,  and  507  questions  in  agronomy.  Of  the 
last-named  subject  only  300  reports  have  as 
yet  been  received.  Prof.  Warren  remarked 
that  every  farm  must  Ik1  more  or  less  experi¬ 
mental.  but  careful,  systematic  work  is  what 
is  needed.  He  went  briefly  over  t lie  fifty  or 
more  topics  that  are  listed,  and  remarked 
that  there  is  room  for  anyone  to  undertake 
any  other  experiment  lie  may  wish,  and  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Alfalfa  and  plant  breeding  were  subjects  spok¬ 
en  of  as  of  prime  Importance.  The  treatment 
of  meadows  with  some  such  fertilizer  as  a 
12-15-10  mixture  for  increasing  the  yield  prof¬ 
itably  is  also  an  experiment  that  promises 
well. 

Friday  afternoon  was  given  up  in  part  to  a 
discussion  of  the  rural  school  situation.  E. 
J.  Snyder.  Tompkins  County,  II.  II.  Lyon, 
Chenango  County,  and  Superintendent  F.  H. 
Briggs,  of  the  State  Industrial  School,  Roch¬ 
ester,  spoke  on  various  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Snyder  sees  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  adequately  teaching  the  elements 
of  farming  in  rural  schools.  Among  these 
are  to  be  found  a  lack  of  proper  text  books, 
qualified  teachers  and  money  adequate  to  the 
proper  support  of  the  rural  schools.  Mr. 
Lyon  appeared  more  optimistic,  but  believed 
the  Department  of  Education  should  give  the 
work  more  recognition.  Sunt.  Briggs  said 
that  out  of  the  (1,000  or  7.000  boys  that 
have  been  in  the  Industrial  School  since  he 
has  been  in  charge  npt  one  came  direct  from 
farm  homes.  He  spoke  of  the  young  men 
whom  he  sees  on  the  streets  in  the  city  who 
are  from  the  counirv  and  are  looking  for  au.v 
job  they  can  get  there.  They  are  without 
homes  in  t lie  city,  and  in  many  cases  might 
have  homes  of  comfort  on  the  farms  from 
where  they  came.  Prof.  Briggs  spoke  of  rais¬ 
ing  100  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  as 
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No  rubber  wears  as  well  as  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  It  has  stretch  and  don’t 
crack.  Put  on  good  canvas  and  duck 
it  will  outwear  any  other  kind  three 
times  over. 

Buffalo  Brand 

Rubber  boots  are  made  of  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  They  stretch  where 
the  strain  comes.  That's  why  they 
wear  better.  Other  kinds  of  rubber 
will  crack  because  there’s  no 
stretch  in  it.  To  any  user  of 
Rubber  Boots  who  will  send 
for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
Booklet  C,  we  will  send  a 
handsome  Souvenir  Watch 
FobFltEi;.  Supply  is  Uni¬ 
ted.  Write  today. 

Established  Over  Fifty  Tears 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO.. 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St.. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE 
FENCE 
LASTS 

The  life  of  a  fence  is  no 
longer  than  the  life  of  the  I 
smallest  wires  in  it.  Rust 
soon  eats  through  small  wire.  There  are  no 
small  wires  in  ‘‘EMPIRE.”  Every  wire  is  of 
uniform  size.  The  Knot,  stays,  laterals  are 

ALL  No.  9 

HARD  STEEL  WIRE 

heavily  galvanized.  Every  rod  is  guaranteed. 
Shipped,  all  woven,  ready  to  set  up,  freight  prepaid. 

In  “EMPIRE”  you  get  more  weight,  greater 
strength,  longer  service,  at  proportionally  less 
cost  than  any  other  fence. 

Write  today  for  prices,  also  ask  about  the 
‘‘Bond  Splice”  the  best  device  made  for  joining 
two  wires.  We  sell  only  direct  and  do  not£sell 
through  agents  or  dealers.  Address 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 
Adrian,  Mich. 


FENCE  Strongest 


Made- 


Made  of  High  Carbon  eolled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  usor  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  87 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 


COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

WINCHESTER.  INDIANA 
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The  most  satis- 1 
factory  and  econom- 1 
leal  fence  to  buy  is  the  I 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

Owing  to  its  weight  and  wearing  I 
qualities  it  will  last  three  times  as  I 
long  as  woven  fabric.  No  soft  wire  I 
used.  Don’t  buy  a  fence  until  you  get  our  [ 
free  catalogue.  \Vepay  freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveunb.  Omt. 

11.  U.  hriik.  A  Co.,  28  Broadway, New  fork. 


|§|||pPFour  out  of  Five  Karmen; 
^P^DuyAmerican  fence  -Why 

Because  it’s  the  best  fence.  There  could  be  no  other 
reason  why  over  80  per  cent  of  all  the  wire  fence  made 
and  sold  is  AMERICAN  Fence.  We  have  always  kept 


AMERICAN  FENCE 


the  Standard  of  the  World.  While  the  many  improvements  we  are 
constantly  making  cost  us  a  large  sum  of  money,  yet  on  account  of 
the  immense  amount  of  Fence  we  turn  out,  this  expense  has  not 
increased  the  price  of  AMERICAN  Fence,  and  these  improvements, 
adding  years  to  the  life  of  our  Fence,  constantly  decrease  the  cost 
of  wire  Fence  to  you,  per  rod  per  year. 

NOTE— I  want  to  send  you  the  combination  key-ring,  shown  in  the  corner,  with  our 
compliments,  as  a  continual  reminder  of  AMERICAN  FENCE.  Wo  register  your 
name  and  number  on  our  books,  and  return  keys  without  cost,  if 
found  and  sent  to  us. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agt, 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Drop  men  postal— tell  me  how  much  Fence  you  need  thi 
year.  I’ll  write  you  personally  about  AMERICAN 
FENCE  and  send  you  this  registered  combination 

key-ring,  screw-driver  end  bottle-opener.  Cf> 


SENT 
TO  YOU 
FREE 


OHNSTON 


BOOK 


Tells  All  About  The 

“CONTINENTAL” 


You  don’t  buy  a  harvester 
every  day.  But  when  you 
do  invest  in  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  don’t  you  want  to 
feel  pretty  certain  that 
you  know  all  about  all 

the  binders  on  the  market,  so  that  you  can  select  the 
one  best  suited  to  your  needs?  For  that  reason 
you’ll  want  the  Johnston  Book.  The  ”  Continental  ” 
Binder  described  in  the  Johnston  Book,  cuts,  reels,  elevates 
and  binds  all  kinds  of  grain  on  any  kind  of  ground.  It  ties 
every  bundle  without  waste — handles  down  and  tangled  grain 
perfectly  and  is  light  in  draft.  Its  elevators  cannot  clog  and 
are  self-adjusting  to  light  and  heavy  grain;  its  knotter  is  gear 
driven  and  never  fails  to  work;  its  reel  is  also  gear  driven  and 
adjustable  to  all  conditions;  levers  are  all  right-handed;  all  canvases  have 
tighteners  with  wood 
bearing  boxes  which  can 
be  cheaply  replaced.  The 
Johnston  “  Continental” 
is  King  of  Binders,  and, 
best  of  all  it’s  not  built 
nor  sold  by  a  trust.  Write 
today  for  the  Johnston 
Book  —  you’ll  want  to 
know  all  its  good  points 
before  you  buy  a  binder. 

We’ll  send  it  free. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 

Box  81  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


saMPLE 


vs  V***" 

A  **  Every  wire— 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9g« 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel,  we  mail  tree  sample  1 
for  inspection  and  test  Amoreisubstantial,  stock-resist- 1 


15  35crs.' 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


THE 
CYCLONE 


r 


Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences  Hates  .Arches 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
Border,  etc.,  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  Write  for  It  today.  Address 
The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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They  Last.  Forever 

STANDARD  STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 

ABE  TO  HE  DRIVEN 
One-third  Cheaper  Than  Wood  Posts. 

POSTS  MAKE  FOK  AM,  PURPOSES. 

Farm,  field,  lawn,  clothes, 
hitching,  street-sign  and  grape 
posts. 

Plain,  barbed  and  woven 
wire  of  every  description  can 
be  used  with  these  posts. 

250,000  soltl  lust  year. 
500,000  for  sale  this  year.  30 
miles  of  58  inch,  heavy  woven 
wire  fence  erected  on  Standard 
Steel  Posts  on  one  estate. 

Write  for  circular  price  list, 
and  reference  to  J,  H.  downs, 
289  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


TWO  PAINT  BOOKS  FREE. 

WRITE  US 


BQI 

pxM  k.  aj  mm 

sai  h  BU 

BL.J  EL.  .J 

outm  l Li  i  ir  n 

CSSS  r: J  in _ 1 

JETl  i _ J  ft1,  t 

Cz.J  *  1  i 

['’1  L  -  2  L.  J 

fix7J  n  J  C.- J 

E5J  CLn2  C.J 

0m  mm  sb 

•• ..  c a 

and  say:  “Send 
me  your  new 
Pa  i  nt  Offers,” 
and  we  will  send 
you  FREE  by 
return  mall, 
our  two  paint 
books,  most 


valuable  and  attractive  ever  offered ;  one  a  text  book. 
"How  to  Paint;”  tells  everything  about  painting,  the 
other;  a  big  complete  sample  book,  with  cxactshades 
of  every  color  house  paint.,  barn  paint.  Chinese  Gloss 
Lacquer,  for  reflnishing  furniture  (makes  old  articles 
like  new),  varnishes,  stains,  enamels,  etc.,  shows 
harmonizing  color  selections  and  our  wonderfully 
low  prices.  We  own  our  own  btR  paint  factory  and 
sell  you  direct  on  the  basis  of  material  and  labor 
cost  one-half  what  you  must  pay  all  others.  Our 
paint  is  guaranteed  ten  years,  smoothest,  easiest 
working,  covers  double  the  surface,  lasts  twice  as 
long  as  others,  and  YOU  SHARG  IN  OUR  PROFITS. 

vnil  PAW  fiCT  this  couch.  Morris 
IUU  LAN  ULI  chair,  or  choice  of 
hundreds  of  other  valuable  articles  free, 
according  to  our  revised,  more  liberal 
tliau  ever  plan  of  shar- 


.  mg  pro 

|customers  all  fully 
'explained  in  the  free 
paint  books.  Write  at 
once  and  get  the  paint  books.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,ChloagO. 
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drudgery,  but  where  417  bushels  are  grown 
per  acre  he  believes  that  is  a  fine  art.  The 
experiences  in  Illinois  where  rural  school 
children  have  grown  corn  successfully  were 
described  and  commended.  Twice  the  pres¬ 
ent  district  quota  should  be  provided  for 
each  rural  school  in  tills  State.  I)r.  Bailey. 
Dr.  Jordan.  Mrs.  Comstock,  and  others  of 
the  Agricultural  College  and  Nature  Study 
Bureau  gave  the  rural  school  problem  the 
support  of  their  presence  at  the  Friday  after¬ 
noon  session. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Director  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  spoke  on  animal  nutri¬ 
tion.  lie  considers  soil  investigation  and  ani¬ 
mal  nutrition  two  of  the  most  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  science  attempts  to  deal. 
As  on  other  occasions,  Dr.  Jordan  spoke  of 
the  great  work  which  science  is  doing,  but 
suggested  that  the  public  is  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  the  work  and  opinions  of  sci¬ 
entific  men.  He  did  not  deal  so  much  with 
practical  problems  of  animal  nutrition  as 
with  some  of  the  general  principles  and  with 
certain  difficulties  that  are  in  the  way  of 
reaching  exact  conclusions.  Many  people  are 
reaching  conclusions  too  rapidly,  and  be¬ 
fore  all  the  facts  have  been  considered. 

Prof.  John  Hamilton,  Farmers'  Institute 
Specialist.  Washington,  D.  C..  said  that  the 
great  mass  of  farm  people  cannot  go  to  col¬ 
lege.  The  cost  is  too  groat  and  the  colleges 
are  too  few.  Our  schools  are  everywhere  or¬ 
ganized  to  favor  the  six  per  cent  who  can 
go,  and  the  1)4  per  cent  are  practically  un¬ 
provided  with  proper  facilities  for  educa¬ 
tion.  He  Showed  how  the  agricultural  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  have  taken  up  the  educational 
problem  in  a  better  way,  providing  for  in¬ 
struction  in  agricultural  subjects.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  average  of  these  countries  produce 
28.42  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  against  the 
United  States’  12%  bushels,  and  so  on 
through  the  list  of  farm  products  which  he 
mentioned. 

Three  prizes  were  awarded  for  best  work 
in  actual  practice  by  college  students  the 
past  year.  The  first  prize  of  ten  dollars 
went  to  C.  T.  Osborn.  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 
Two  other  prizes  of  live  dollars  each  were 
awarded.  This  was  the  Ainmerman  prize  of 
twenty  dolars.  One  hundred  dollars  was 
immediately  pledged  by  about  a  dozen  per¬ 
sons  sharing  the  expense  for  prizes  to  be 
awarded  next.  year. 

Friday  evening,  February  22,  the  Cornell 
agricultural  students  held  their  annual  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  armory.  Five  hundred  tickets 
were  sold,  and  the  enormous  armory  build¬ 
ing  was  practically  filled  with  students  and 
members  of  the  Experimenters’  league.  The 
toastmaster  was  B.  II.  Oroclieron,  ’07.  Toasts 
were  as  follows:  “Yesterday,”  Professor  II. 
II.  Wing:  "What  Is  It?”  II.  II.  Schntz : 
“Why  Is  It?”  II.  B.  Goubt :  “To-day.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  It.  A.  Pearson  ;  “The  League.”  Mr. 
Barker :  “To-morrow,”  Dean  L.  II.  Bailey. 
Prof.  Wing  gave  a  very  good  idea  of  what 
the  agricultural  college  was  .‘10  years  or  more 
ago  when  he  first  came  (o  (he  college.  In 
the  light  of  what  one  sees  when  visiting  the 
college  now.  and  especially  in  contrast  with 
Prof.  Pearson’s  explanation  of  the  present 
condition,  it  is  seen  that  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  is  something  of  remark¬ 
able  growth.  Dean  Bailey,  as  was  expected, 
easily  capped  the  climax.  The  one  tiling 
that  tie  found  in  bis  pocketliook  was  a  scrap 
of  paper  on  which  was  written  in  1003  a  list 
of  seven  tilings  which  should  be  done  for 
and  witli  the  agricultural  college.  Two  of 
these  have  been  accomplished.  The  college 
has  a  new  building,  for  one  thing.  What 
(lie  remaining  five  tilings  on  the  list  are  Prof. 
Bailey  promises  to  tell  in  1014.  Dean  Bailey 
spoke  encouragingly  of  the  future  of  the 
rural  school  and  the  country  church,  both  of 
which  he  considers  now  in  a  state  of  ar¬ 
rested  development.  He  then  closed  by  re¬ 
citing  effectively  a  beautiful  original  poem. 

H.  H.  L. 


SPOTS  OF  PRINTER'S  INK. 

A  Pennsylvania  friend  sends  us  a  batch 
of  clippings  from  t lie  Philadelphia  Record, 
out  of  which  we  make  t lie  following: 

Got  His  Pay. — Tobacco  farmers  were 
docked  on  the  price  of  their  crop.  Some  of 
them  were  Amish — belonging  to  a  religious 
sect  which  does  not  permit  lawing.  But  a 
packer  here  was  disappointed  with  one  such 
man.  The  latter  was  a  strapping,  broad- 
shouldered  Amishman,  and  when  be  deliv¬ 
ered  his  tobacco  the  dealer  told  him  he  would 
have  to  take  three  cents  a  pound  less  or  take 
iiis  tobacco  home.  This  did  not  suit  the 
Amishman,  who  promptly  threw  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  hook-and-eve  coat  in  one 
corner  and  remarked  :  “There  lies  the 
Amishman  :  here  is  Johnny  Stoltzfus.  and  I 
want  the  contract  carried  out,  or  somebody 
will  get  hurt.”  The  Amishman  was  paid 
in  full,  then  he  donned  bis  regulation  suit 
and  drove  away. 

Advice  To  Hens. — Last  Winter  a  reader 
iti  Connecticut  told  how  he  hung  a  copy  of 
“The  Business  Hen”  in  his  henhouse  and  got 
more  eggs  than  ever  before.  Here  is  one 
that  beats  that  story  : — “Because  bis  chick¬ 
ens  would  not  lay,  IT.  C.  MaeCurdy  of  this 
place,  had  a  sign  installed  in  the  chicken 
house  with  these  words  thereon  :  AH  hens 
that  don’t  commence  to  lav  within  five  days 
from  this  date  will  be  killed.  The  chicken 
raiser  says  he  is  now  getting  plenty  of  ben 
fruit,  though  the  weather  is  much  warmer 
and  sunnier  than  when  he  put  up  the  sign. 

Tight  Times. — These  chickens  will 
doubtless  realize  if  possible  the  size  of  a 
new  job  before  they  stick  to  it  : — George 
Westerman,  an  enthusisatic  breeder  of  fancy 
poultry,  put  in  a  busy  day  soaking  the  bills 
of  his  roosters  and  bens  in  Hot  water.  This 
strange  occupation  was  due  to  an  artistic 
effort  on  the  part  of  bis  nearest  neighbor. 
Herbert  Fields,  who  mixed  some  powerful 
glue  sizing  preparatory  to  painting  the  walls 
of  one  of  the  rooms  in  his  house.  The  sizing 
left  over  Mr.  Fields  dumped  in  his  back 
yard.  Mr.  Westerman’s  chickens,  evidently 
thinking  the  sizing  some  new  brand  of  break¬ 
fast  food,  -flew  over  the  fence  and  ate  it 
greedily.  In  a  few  minutes  their  bills  were 
stuck  as  closely  together  as  If  riveted. 

Gomhined  Bum,  and  Dog  — “Two  tramps 
approached  the  residence  of  Widow  Stannard 
and  finding  her  alone,  demanded  something 
to  eat.  Mrs.  Stannard  said  she  would  do 
so.  but  wished  to  put  a  bull  in  the  barn 
first.  She  threw  open  the  gate  to  the  barn 
yard  and  the  bull,  a  big  Devon,  like  a  faith¬ 
ful  dog  that  had  been  “sicked,”  dashed  after 
the  tramps,  who  had  scented  danger  and 
started  to  run.  The  nnimal  overtook  one 
that  wore  a  red  muffler  around  his  neck  and 
while  he  shrieked  In  agony,  caught  him  on 
bis  horns  and  hurled  him  into  a  snow  bank. 
The  animal  then,  fully  aroused,  made  after 
the  other  man  and  caught  him  Just  as  he 
was  climbing  a  fence  and  boosted  him  in 
acrobatic  fashion.” 


These  Are  Facts  It  Pays 
To  Remember  When  You 
Buy  a  Manure  Spreader. 


IN  I.  H.  C.  SPREADERS — Corn  King  and 
JClovcrleaf— <>ne  lever  controls  every 
operation.  Operator  can  remain  seated 
from  time  he  leaves  the  barnyard  until  lie 
returns. 

Self-adjusting,  vibrating  rake  levels  the  load 
and  brings  the  manure  up  squarely  to  the 
cylinder. 

Cylinder  is  large  and  runs  easily,  and  the 
teeth  are  long,  square,  high  carbon  steel. 

Apron  is  equipped  with  three  sets  of  rollers 
attached  to  slats, running  on  steel  tracks. 
Is  driven  from  both  sides  and  cannot 
bind. 

Apron  drive  clutch  is  automatically  thrown 
out  of  gear  when  load  is  fed  out  and 
again  when  apron  has  returned.  No 
attention  required. 

Range  of  feed  is  three  to  thirty  tons  per  acre 
with  ten  speeds. 

Ends  of  apron  slats  are  protected  so  that  no 
manure  can  work  in  and  bind  or  clamp 
the  apron. 


Driving  axle  is  extra  large — made  of  cold- 
rolled  steel. 

Front  axle  is  attached  to  frame  by  means  of 
ball  and  socket  joint. 

Chain  drive,  direct  from  rear  axle  to  cyl¬ 
inder,  gives  easy  transmission  of  power. 

The  wheels  are  steel  with  staggered 
spokes.  Botli  rear  wheels  are  fitted  with 
lugs,  affording  ample  traction  in  wet  or 
frozen  fields. 

Seat  is  hinged  so  it  can  be  turned  for¬ 
ward  and  kept  clean  while  loading. 

Box  is  attached  to  frame  by  means  of  heavy 
steel  cleats. 

Frame  is  made  of  carefully  selected  lumber 
re-enforced  at  corners  by  metal  braces. 

That’s  a  good  deal  to  say  of  a  manure 
spreader,  and  yet  that  is  by  no  means  all 
you  should  know  about  I.  H.  C.  Corn  King 
and  Cloverleaf  Spreaders  before  you  buy. 


Those  are  the  main  points,  and  they  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  superiority  of  the 
I.  H.  C.  line.  They  tell  you  not  to  buy  a 
spreader  until  you  have  seen  the  Corn  King 
and  Cloverleaf  Spreaders. 

The  key-note  in  the  I  II.  C.  line  is 
strength  and  simplicity  of  construction. 
Strength  in  every  part  means  much,  for  a 
manure  spreader  has  hard  work  to  do. 
Simple  construction  means  that  it  will  not 
get  out  of  order,  that  it  will  have  light  draft 
and  be  easily  operated.  Those  are  the 
things  you  want  in  a  manure  spreader. 

I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  made  in  two  styles, 
Cloverleaf,  an  Endless  Apron  machine,  and 
Corn  King,  a  Return  Apron  machine;  each 
is  made  in  three  sizes. 

Call  on  the  Local  Agent  or 
write  lor  catalogues. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED 


This  Beautiful  Picture 
In  6  Brilliant  Colors  ° 
Mailed  to  You  Free. 

A  MARVELOUS  PICTURE  OP  TWO  WORLD  CHAMPIONS. 

Dan  Patch  1 :55,  The  Pacing  King, 
Cresceus  2:02^,  The  Trotting  King. 

We  have  Large,  Colored  Lithographs  of  our  World 
Famous  Champion  Stallions,  Dan  Patch  1:66  and 
Cresceus 2:0254  .  in  an  ExoitinK  Speed  Contest.  It  is  16 
by  21  inches  and  shows  both  horses  as  life-like  as  if 
you  saw  them  racing.  Youcan  have  one  of  these  Large 
and  beautiful  Colored  Pictures  of  the  Two  Most  Val¬ 
uable  Harness  Horse  Stallions  and  Champions  of  the 
W  orld,  Absolutely  Free.  We  Prepay  Postage, 
w  This  cut  is  a  reduced  engraving  of  the  Lurge  Col¬ 
ored  Lithograph  we  w  i  1 1  send  you  free. 

S«r  WRITE  AT  ONCE*®# 

1st,  Name  the  paper  in  which  you  suw  thia  offer. 
2nd ,  State  how  much  live  stock  you  own . 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


HIS  TRAINER  SAYS  DAN  WILL  ASTONISH  THE  WORLD  IN  1907.  WATCH  LEADING  FAIRS. 

THE  WORLD’S  MOST  FAMOUS  HARNESS  HORSE  FARM. 

International  Stock  Food  Farm  of  .oven  hundred  acres,  ownod  by  M  W  .  Savage,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  famous  harness  horse  farm  In  g 

the  Four  World  Champion  Stallions,  Dan  Patch  1:5.-.,  Champion  Pacer  and  Fastest  Harue.s  Horse  in  the  world  Cresceus  ,  the  champion  trotUng  stallion  of  the  rl  .  I  " 

the  champion  2  and  3-year-old  trotting  stallion  to  high  wheel  sulky ;  Directum  2:05<4,  the  champion  4-year-old  trotting  stallion.  Also  y  •  y  si„.eiallv  invited  to 

and  world's  champion  for  four  years.  All  of  these  stallions  and  the  ono  hundred  brood  mares  and  their  colts  are  f<><]  T1”!.  L. .“■**. Viviens,. 

viBit  this  farm  at  Savage,  10  miles  from  Minneapolis,  and  seethe  every  day,  practical  resultsof  feeding  Inle  rnatlonal  Stock  Food.  «SrS  Feeds  for  One  tent.  Wo  always 


CAN  DAN  PATCH  PACE  A  MILE  IN  1:54? 


A  Picture  That  Talks 

mHIS  BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  of 
-1-  A.  W.  Anderson’s  fnrm 
buildings,  located  at  Kane,  Pa., 
tells  a  simple  story  of  roofing 
superiority.  It  shows  five 
buildings,  all  covered  with 

Carey’s  Flexible 

Cement  Roofing 

The  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Anderson  him¬ 
self  with  but  knife  and  hammer  us  tools.  The 
dwelling  shows  the  neat  and  economical  application 
of  Carey’s  Roofing  over  a  shingle  roof,  which  was  good  for  nothing  else  than  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  Carey's  Roofing.  Mr.  Anderson  writes: 


“Carey’s  Roofing  is  first  class  In  every  respect,  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  am  using  it  with  entire  satisfaction  on  fiat  and  steep  surfaces, 
for  eave  spouts  and  all  other  places.  It  keeps  my  cattle  comfortable, 
as  cold  and  all  moisture  are  excluded.  What  I  have  done  with  Carey’s 
Roofing  other  farmers  may  do  equally  as  well.  I  will  always  be  glad 
to  use  It  and  recommend  it.” 


Carey’s  Roofing  is  composed  of  best  all  wool  felt  (our  own  manufacture),  our  highly 
tempered  Asphalt  Compound,  strong  burlap,  and  our  tire-proof  cement.  No  other 
roofing  has  the  feature  of  Carey’s  Patient  Lap,  which  covers  and  protects  nail  heads, 
insuring  a  neat,  smooth,  absolutely  water-proof  union  of  sheet  to  slieet  and  roofing  to 
roof -board.  Carey  Roofs  never  blow  off. 


Write  to-day  for  FREE  sample  ami  beautiful  booklet; 
also  address  of  nearest  distributing  point. 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFC.  CO.,  (Established  1873) 

42  Wayne  Avenue,  •  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping:  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  boing  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "04”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

86  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Roston, 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chisago,  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  (J. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  ». 

Auiargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


ONE  PASSAGE 


On* 
Machine. 
Plant 
and 

Fertilize 


Cfilineo  Corn  Planter 

laUIIQJd w  and  Fertilizer  Distributer 

Marks  out  rows,  deposits  the  fertilizer  and  plants 
all  hill  or  drill  crops,  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Handles 
all  kinds  fertilizers,  in  all  conditions,  60  to  450 
lbs.  per  acre.  Wo  make  a  special  gear  which 
sows  600  lbs.  per  acre.  Strong  and  durable,  light 
draft,  almost  instant  adjustment.  Great  improve¬ 
ment  in  row  marking.  We  also  make  Eclipse  Two 
Horse  Two  Row  Planters.  Good  terms  to  live 
agents.  Write. 


Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Company 

Box  70  Chicopee  Falls,  Msss. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  -  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  AildroBS  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

have  back  of  them  <51  years  experience  in  plow 
building,  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest  draft, 
most  durable,  best  working  plows  made.  Our 
soft  centre  steel  mouldboards  tempered  by  our  special 
process  are  warranted  not  to  break  or  wear  out 
for  5  years.  Our  steel  beams 
and  malleable  standards  are 
warranted  for  a  lifetime. 


Our  No.  29 
STEEL  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE 
FLOW, illus¬ 
trated  here, 
works  equally 
well  on  level 
land  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  furrow  as  any  flat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent  in 
your  town  write  us  for  our  special  proposition 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
finest  line  of  Steel  l’lows.  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Planters,  Hillers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
etc.,  sold  in  the  East. 

H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON, 

20 to 40 Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 
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Ruralisms  • 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Pacific  Coast  Walnuts. — The  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  tlu*  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
State  Hoard  of  Horticulture  is  self-ex¬ 
planatory  : 

I  notice  that  you  refer  to  the  Frnnquette 
and  Mnyette  varieties  of  walnuts  ns  having 
often  too  Keen  I  aslrlngetncy  for  pleasant: 
eating.  1  have  occasionally  noticed  aslring- 
enev  in  walnuts  of  nearly  every  variety 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  hut  my  personal 
experience  baa  been  that,  the  so-called  French 
varieties  are  unusually  free  from  this  de¬ 
fect.  it  is  most,  commonly  noticed  here  In 
walnuts  of  entirely  different  origin.  I  am 
mailing  you  to-day  a  package  of  walnuts. 
The  three  nuts  in  this  package  which  are 
wrapped  In  paper  are  Franquct tes  grown  on 
grafted  trees.  Nuts  of  the  Franquette  or 
Mayetie  varieties  grown  on  grafted  trees 
are  so  valuable  for  planting  that  I  have 
not  eaten  n  great  number  of  them,  but  I 
have  never  found  one  which  was  astringent. 
Please  test  the  quality  of  these  nuts.  In 
comparison  with  the  best  you  can  gel  in 
the  Fust.  The  other  nuts  in  the  package 
wore  grown  on  what  are  called  second- 
generation  trees  at  Dundee,  Oregon.  Second- 
generation  trees  are  those  raised  from  nuts 
grown  on  grafted  trees.  The  package  con¬ 
tains  Franqueflea,  Mayeltes  and  I'arlslcnnes. 
None  of  these  Is  as  true  to  type  as  nuts 
grown  on  grafted  trees.  The  Mayeltes  can 
In-  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  a  nut  of 
this  variety  will  stand  on  Its  stem  end.  Up 
to  the  present  lime  few  nuts  of  the  French 
varieties  have  been  placed  <n>  the  market. 
One  crop,  packed  In  cartons  like  the  sample 
sold  at  It!  cents  per  pound,  and  have  found 
especial  favor  with  grocers  who  cater  to  a 
trade  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices  tor  the 
tiesl  goods.  These  nuts,  unlike  those  mar¬ 
keted  Irom  California,  have  not  been  bleached, 
hut  show  the  natural  color  of  the  nuts  as 
they  come  from  the  trees.  We  believe  we 
can  raise  walnuts  in  Oregon  equal  In  quality 
10  tiie  Ih-sI  grown  anywhere,  and  si  great 
number  of  trees  will  lie  planted  In  the  State 
within  a  few  years.  The  United  Stales  has 
been  increasing  its  Importations  of  walnuts 
rapidly  in  the  past  five  years,  and  the  high 
est  priced  nuts  Imported  are  from  France 
and  a  re  Mayetles  and  Franquettes. 

Portland,  Ore.  n.  m.  wiu.iam,son. 

The  quality  of  the  nuts  received  is  very 
good  indeed-  sweet,  well  flavored  and 
quite  free  from  astringent  after  taste,  hut 
no  better,  in  the  writer's  estimation,  than 
that  of  almost  any  Jersey-grown  Persian 
walnut.  In  size  and  cracking  qualities, 
however,  these  Oregon  nuts  outrank  our 
eastern  seedlings.  big.  121,  page  251, 
shows  in  natural  size  the  three  varieties 
mentioned.  1  here  was  no  perceptible 
difference  between  the  tlavor  of  the  hran- 
quettes  from  grafted  trees  and  those  from 
seedlings  or  second  generation  nuts,  nor 
was  there  much  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  varieties.  All  perfectly  meet  the 
highest  requirements  of  commercial  nuts. 
Walnut  culture  in  the  East  is  little  likely 
to  he  commercially  successful  until  more 
reliably  hardy  varieties  are  produced,  if 
indeed,  they  are  horticulturally  possible. 
Even  the  most  resistant  kinds  appear  to 
have  suffered  more  injury  during  the 
comparatively  mild  Winter  and  Spring  of 
1905-190(5  than  in  previous  more  severe 
seasons,  but  the  climate  that  develops  the 
quality  of  the  shagbark  hickory — admit¬ 
tedly  the  best-flavored  nut  on  earth-  has 
amply  shown  its  power  to  produce  wal¬ 
nuts  of  the  most  agreeable  character.  We 
should  continue  to  raise  seedlings  from 
the  hardiest  types  in  the  hope  of  getting 
trees  better  adapted  to  our  rather  exces¬ 
sive  ranges  of  temperature. 

A  Fine  Seedlino  Potato.- — The  grow¬ 
ing  of  seedling  potatoes  is  a  lottery  with 
so  few  satisfactory  prizes  that  one  won¬ 
ders  why  so  many  engage  in  it,  hut  the 
scarcity  of  seed  balls  in  most  standard 
varieties,  their  lessening  productiveness, 
and  the  demand  for  new  kinds  of  greater 
vitality  and  higher  finish,  constantly  chal¬ 
lenge  the  grower  to  make  his  individual 
attempts  for  the  betterment  of  his  spe¬ 
cialty  It  may  he  said  of  the  promising 
seedlings  that  are  annually  offered  “many 
are  called,  hut  few  arc  chosen.  I  he  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  commercial  potato  are  so 
great  and  exacting  that  few  indeed  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  standard.  Of  the  various 
seedlings  tested  on  the  Rural  f, rounds 
hist  Summer  No.  52,  raised  by  Ik  J  Mil¬ 
ler,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  turned  out  most 
favorably.  It  is  a  very  large,  late  matur¬ 
ing  variety,  of  strong,  healthy  growth, 
with  thick  upright  stems  and  heavy,  dark 
foliage.  J'he  massive  potatoes  are  oblong 
in  form,  with  smoothly  rounded  ends  and 
shallow  eyes.  The  skin  is  creamy  white, 
strongly  russeted.  I  hey  cook  well  and 
are  of  as  good  quality  as  any  large  vari- 
t  ety  we  have  tried.  The  special  value,  if 
» otherwise  commercially  acceptable,  would. 
■  we  think,  lie  in  the  adaptability  of  the 
large  tubers  for  baking— probably  the 
most  popular  hotel  manner  of  serving  po¬ 
tatoes.  They  bake  extremely  well,  and 
have  good  flavor  when  thus  served.  Mr. 
Miller  says  No.  52  has  been  under  ob¬ 
servation  for  eight  years,  and.  has  been 
successfully  grown  at  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  O.,  for  the  past 
five  years.  He  says  it  does  not  produce 


any  small  potatoes  at  all.  We  found  only 
two  “nubbins”  in  12  hills,  though  the 
yield  of  large  ones  was  very  good.  I  lie 
foliage  matured  in  early  October  with 
no  appearance  of  blight  throughout  the 
season,  which  was  generally  wet  and  un¬ 
favorable.  They  were  given  ordinary  soil 
and  cultural  conditions. 

Uses  ok  Grafting  Wax. — Grafting 
waxes  of  good  quality  are  indispensable 
to  the  nursery  propagator.  There  are 
many  kinds,  solid  and  liquid,  useful  under 
special  conditions  for  protecting  the  cut 
surfaces  of  hud  or  scion  and  stock  from 
reduction  of  vitality  by  evaporation  until 
physiological  union  has  taken  place. 
While  cverv  experienced  propagator  is 
likely  to  have  his  favorite  formula:  for 
which  he  will  substitute  no  others,  the 
amateur  in  the  Northern  States  may  usu¬ 
ally  get  along  comfortably  with  not  more 
than  two — a  good  reliable  hard  wax  that 
will  not  run  in  hot  weather  for  covering 
open-air  graft-unions,  and  a  liquid  appli¬ 
cation  to  varnish  the  more  difficult  scions 
after  setting,  such  as  those  of  the  plum, 
cherry,  persimmon  and  various  nut -hear¬ 
ing  and  ornamental  trees.  Waxed  cloths 
and  yarns  for  inside  work  are,  of  course, 
prepared  by  dipping  in  melted  hard  wax 
and  pressing  out  the  surplus  material  by 
drawing  between  sticks.  The  following 
formula:  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
are  as  useful  to-day  as  they  were  genera¬ 
tions  ago. 

Hard  Grafting  Wax. — Resin  four 
pounds,  beeswax  one  pound,  linseed  oil 
free  from  cotton-seed  oil  or  other  adul¬ 
terants,  half  pint  or  more.  Melt  ingredi¬ 
ents  slowly  together,  using  an  old  iron 
kettle,  preferably  in  the  open  air.  Turn 
into  water  and  pull  like  taffy.  Finish  by 
molding  into  rolls  of  half  a  pound  or 
more.  When  covered  with  waxed  or 
parchment  paper  these  rolls  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely  in  good  condition  if  stored  in 
a  reasonably  cool  place.  Wc  have  recent¬ 
ly  used  wax  of  this  kind  made  up  in 
I 88k.  When  using  in  cold  weather  soften 
in  a  bucket  of  warm  water  and  keep 
hands  well  greased  with  tallow.  Good, 
not  only  for  grafting,  but  excellent  for 
mending  leaks  in  watering  cans  or  other 
vessels  used  for  cool  water.  Excellent 
also  for  the  temporary  patching  of  leaks 
in  tin  or  iron  roofs,  gutters  and  conduc¬ 
tors.  We  have  known  a  watering  can  to 
give  good  service  for  three  years  after 
mending  a  leak  with  this  wax.  which  was 
melted  before  applying  to  the  defective 
place.  Leaks  in  the  tin  sheathing  of  a 
greenhouse  gutter  have  been  stopped  for 
nearly  two  years  by  filling  with  this  wax 
and  painting  over  to  keep  out  water  and 
frost. 

Liquid  Wax. — Selected  clear  resin  one 
pound,  beef  tallow  one  ounce ;  melt  togeth¬ 
er,  remove  from  fire  and  add  eight  ounces 
alcohol.  Keep  in  tightly-corked  bottles. 
Apply  with  a  brush,  covering  all  parts  of 
scion  and  waxed  union.  Wc  have  had 
good  success  with  plum  and  cherry  grafts 
by  winding  the  union  with  twine  or  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  cloth  to  prevent  peeling  hack 
of  hark,  and  varnishing  with  this  liquid 
wax  alone,  but  it  is  generally  safer  to  use 
a  coating  of  the  hard  wax  first.  It  ap¬ 
pears  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
in  finishing  off  waxed  grafts  too  great 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are 
made  really  evaporation-proof. 

w.  v.  F. 


Dipping  Turks.-  On  ptige  2  is  tin  article 
on  dipping  trees  Iti  the  lime  and  sulphur 
mixture.  Your  correspondent's  experience  In 
dipping  .voting  trees  with  the  liny*  and  sul 
pimr  mixture  Is  about  the  same  as  we  have 
had,  hut  we  did  not  know  but  what  there 
was  something  wrong  aside  from  the  mix 
ture.  except  that  we  planted  25  of  the  same 
lot  of  trees  untreated  In  another  place  that 
(lid  well.  HAHNKS  BROTH  HHS. 

Connecticut. 

Wiiks  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


INDRUROID 


ROOFINC 


Requires  no  Coatinrr  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 


,  ERIK,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  it. N.-Y. 


House  Paint 

95c  Per  Gallon 


‘  Made  of  pure  lead,  zinc  And 
linseed  oil.  "  rlt«*  for  color 
earila.  Long  lived,  durable  col¬ 
ors.  Long  time  guarantee. 

Special 

We  will  send  to  every  person 
answering  this  Advertisement 
our  big  224  page  Illustrated 
book,  containing  the  catalogs  ot 
12  different  factories.  .It  is  free. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  P-31,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ea- 
t  pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 

_  _  era.  Catalog  free. 

lonsrch  machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Nit  York. 


INCREASE THE CROP 

IN  ORCHARD  AND  FIELD 

by  using  this  compressed  air  band 
Sprayer.  15  seconds’  pumping  gives 
power  for  10  minutes'  spraying.  Force 
enough  for  tall  trees.  4-gal.  tank  con¬ 
veniently  carried  over  shoulder.  This 

"Auto  Spray” 

Is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Save  half  your  mixture  and  avoid  clog¬ 
ging  and  '‘random*'  spraying  with  the 

Auto-Pop  Nozrle.  One  finger  regu¬ 
late*.  spra  V  from  a  stream  to  a  line  mist. 

We  make  40  styles  andsir.es  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Ask  for  catalog  containing  val¬ 
uable  spraying  calendar.  Free. 

CO.,  28  Joy  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


E.  C. 


It  la  Worth  While 

Huy  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  right— that,  deans  Hh  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  ho  that  foliage  in  never 
burned,  hut  gets  Its  duo  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

<lo  these  tilings.  They  throw  fluent  Rpray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  clog. 
You  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  Write 
for  instruction  hook  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Al ailed  tree. 

FI  EM)  FORCE  CUM  I*  CO.,  No.  2 1 1th  HU, Elmira,  N.Y. 


The  Perfection  Sprayer 

combine*  hand  and  hor*u  power,  and  him  liotli  cart  and  barrel, 
It's  Hi  tuple,  reliable,  practicable  and  durable.  Hpray*  everything. 
tr«*cH,  potatoes^,  vine*,  Catalogue  to) If  11  k  how  to  apray  and  con¬ 
taining  valuable  formulas,  FRICK. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  70,  Hlghtstown,  N.J. 


pmtts  “SCALECIDE”,at 

If  YOU  will  guarantee  to  cover  the 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

WE  will  guarantee  to  kill  it  without  injury  to  the 
t  ree.  Can  we  do  any  more/  Yes,  lowest  cost.  Price 
in  hblft.j  60c.  per  Kal.;  10  gal.  rami,  $0;  6  gab  ran*.  $11.26  ;1  gal.  can «, 
$1,  f.  o.  b.  N,  Y.  One  gal.  vititkcR  21  gain,  apray  by  alinply  adding 
water*  For  particulars  and  circular,  uddrOAR  Dept.  A, 

It.  li.  PRATT  CO.,  II  Broadway,  Now  York. 


t 
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DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  Thp 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
tliis  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SAI.I- 
M  INK— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At.  It”  and 
“Know  How.”  It.  is  a  Dime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  t be  best  Insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  tiie  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Mon  moil  tli  Chemical  Works 
Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


- HEALTHY  TREES — 

“  I  derived  so  much  benefit,  from  the  use  of 
Good's  Soap  last  year  that  I  have  concluded  to  use 
it  again  this  year  as  a  preventive.  Its  immediate 
effect  in  cleansing  the  bark  of  the  trees  is  so  satis- 
factory  that  I  expect  to  use  a  considerable  quantity 
in  the  future  for  that  purpose  alone.”—  F.  VV.  A., 
Ixniisvillo,  Kentucky. 

Good’s  Cwhj.-oa’h  Soap  No.  3 

Write  for  Manual  of  Plant  Diseases  —  cause, 
treatment  and  cure— free. 

James  Good,  ptr/^.'I'Vont'sL!  Philadelphia. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  ami  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  tlicir  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
V  ~  «  facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

\~- — You  take  no  chances.  We 
•sskssv-’'  *  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MOPI.EY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


“Horicum1 

TltADK  MARK 


Ban  Jo$c  Scale  on  a  /'oar. 

Kills  San  Jose 


ii 


“SOLD  BY  THE  SEEDSMEN.” 

HORICUM” 

KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


Directions  for  Use. 

This  preparation  is  Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt,  making  a  concentrated 
Poly-sulphide  of  Calcium.  The  Salt  adds  to  the  adhesive  properties,  but  the 
destructiveness  to  Scale  Life  lies  in  the  Calcium  Sulphide.  3  rf "  Aside  from 
1th  ability  to  destroy  San  Jose  Scale,  lloricum  is  a  Fungicide,  preventing 
the  free  development  of  fungoid  troubles. 

Shako  package  thoroughly  or  take  the  top  off.  The  color  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  form  is  a  deep  bronze  green.  Do  not  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
only,  stir  the  Horicum  from  the  bottom  of  package,  add  20  parts  of  water 
(hot,  if  you  can  get  it)  for  ordinary  use.  For  a  stronger  dilution  when  tiie 
growth  L  all  dormant,  use  III  parts  of  water  only  (hot,  if  yon  have  it)  and 
spray  thoroughly.  By  grading  your  dilution  you  make  it  any  desired 
Strength.  Specific,  gravity,  1.66.  Total  Poly-sulphides,  BO*  by  weight. 

Send  for  pamphlets  to 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 

Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


TOST  ORCHARD  SPRAYERoTREEjnRIfll 


9te=^a). 


As  Potato  Sprayer. 


'o  money  in  advance— l'ay  when  convenient.  Sprays  every- 
!  thing  Trees;  Potatoes,  etc.  4  rows  at  a  time  —’JO  ncroH  a  day 
Doublet!  your  crop.  Even  2-ticro  growerssuy:  “It  pays  for  tt- 
aclf  first  season,”  tt»  It  litva  so  many  uses.  A  14-year-old  boy 
can  operate  It  with  ease.  Brass  Hall  valves,  Cylinder,  etc. 
fliKirnnteiil  6  years.  Wholesale  Priet, — (where  no  agent  ) 

AOKNTS  tVANTKI).  After  trial,  If  you  keep  It,  wo  tasks  terms  to  suit  yon. 

q,,,.(.,.,i  frpp  flffpr  to llrst  OBi  la  ssoh  locality.  “SPRAYING  OlUPE’qtttd _ 

OptrLIdl  rice  Utter  f„n  information  Froo.  Wop.y  Freight  Writ,  todnj.  .  ■ireh-.rH  > 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO.,  m.  56  North  St.,  Canton,  O.  fls  Urchard  S“ra»er‘l 
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FRUIT  GROWERS 

Save  two  alternatives  ;\ 

SPRAY  and  make  money 


by  growing  bi/f  crops  at  high  pricers, — OR;  don’t  spray, 
and  lose  money  by  the  inability  to  sell  the  small  and  bad  crop 
that  they  do  produce.  Which  side  of  the  fence  are  you  on  ? 
If  you  want  the  proof  of  the  quality  of  DEMING  SPRAYERS, 
Write  to  the  manufacturers 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

410  Depot  Street,  SALEM.  OHIO 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Home  Notes. — '7  am  just  discouraged 
about  ill” 

Now  you  will  say  right  off  that  is  not 
thu  sort  of  talk  to  he  heard  at  Hope 
Farm.  Yet  let  me  put  the  thing  right 
at  you.  Suppose  you  were  10  years  old 
ami  it  was  your  night  to  cook  supper! 
The  family  had  given  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  all  the  other  cooks  and  you  wanted 
one.  You  read  in  Mother’s  cook  book 
a  recipe  for  a  “minute  pudding.’’  You 
followed  directions  so  carefully  that  it 
made  your  head  ache,  and  cooked  that 
“minute’’  pudding  over  an  hour  and  still 
ft  wasn’t  done!  People  took  one  or  two 
tastes  with  their  spoon  and  then  politely 
ate  up  the  cream  and  pushed  the  rest 
aside.  No  wonder  our  little  girl  felt  dis¬ 
couraged  when  those  printed  directions 
went  all  wrong.  When  the  printed  page 
goes  back  on  ps  there  isn’t  much  sun¬ 
shine  in  sight.  1  am  inclined  to  think  a 
person  with  weak  digestion  would  have 
remembered  that  pudding  for  many  min¬ 
utes.  To  encourage  the  little  cook  1 
tried  a  second  dish,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
cats  got  the  greater  share  of  it.  I  offered 
a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  cook  and 
that  made  her  feel  better. 

Now  the  point  is  that  this  Winter  the 
children  take  turns  in  cooking  the  supper. 
They  make  up  their  own  bill  of  fare  out 
of  the  simple  store  of  food  on  hand, 
and  prepare  it  in  their  own  way.  1  con¬ 
sider  this  a  good  arrangement,  for  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  children  should 
not  know  how  to  do  such  tilings.  You 
may  think  the  family  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  dyspeptic,  hut  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  il  yet.  As  a  rule  we  have  very 
little  meat  for  supper,  hut  with  haked 
eggs,  haked  potatoes,  codfish  on  toast, 
macaroni,  haked  apples,  bread  and  butter 
and  an  abundance  of  milk  and  cream  it 
is  quite  easy  for  little  hands  to  get  up  a 
good  meal.  In  spite  of  her  failure  with 
the  minute  pudding  the  little  girl  to-day 
can  get  up  a  far  better  meal  than  many 
a  woman  of  30 !  1  don’t  care  who  people 

are  or  what  they  expect  to  fall  heir  to, 
it  ought  to  he  a  part  of  their  education 
to  learn  how  to  do  the  plain,  homely  things 
of  life  well. 

Work. — -The  snow  is  still  with  us — 
piled  high  on  the  hills.  At  this  date  I 
have  never  seen  in  this  country  a  more 
unpromising  outlook  for  Spring  work 
If  those  drifts  are  to  he  taken  off  before 
plowing  time  there  will  he  a  tremendous 
Hood  in  the  rivers.  About  all  we  can 
do  is  to  get  things  ready.  We  have  the 
sprayer  mounted  on  tin  old  low-down 
wagon,  and  as  soon  as  possible  we  shall 
get  at  the  trees  with  a  soaking  with 
“Scalecide.”  Then  we  shall  find  one  little 
advantage  in  sod  culture,  for  we  can 
get  into  our  grass  orchards  earlier  than 
in  those  with  bare  ground.  We  can  drive 
the  heavy  sprayer  over  the  grass  at  a 
time  when  it  would  mire  in  hare  ground. 
We  are  hauling  some  manure  out  and 
putting  it  on  the  snow.  While  both 
scientific  and  practical  men  prove  that  it 
is  the  Iwst  way  to  haul  manure  every 
day,  1  confess  that  1  hesitate  to  do  it. 
It  seems  as  if  the  melting  snow  must 
take  the  best  part  of  the  manure  away, 
yet  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact 
which  the  practice  of  good  farmers  shows. 
1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  convince  my¬ 
self  that  it  is  safe  to  leave  manure  on  a 
snow-COvered  slope  with  a  brook  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  We  find  it  so  hard  to  get 
suitable  soil  from  under  the  snow  that 
for  the  first  time  in  years  we  shall  let  most 
of  the  hotbeds  go.  Charlie  is  starting 
I’ri/.etaker  onions  for  us  in  Florida.  Wb 
shall  try  shipping  the  plants  up  by  ex¬ 
press  early  in  May.  We  shall  depend 
upon  our  paper  pots  for  most  other  early 
plants.  Fast  year  we  made  a  number  of 
wooden  trays  or  shallow  boxes  for  start¬ 
ing  potato  sets.  'I  li is  year  our  plan  is 
to  put  a  little  horse  manure  in  the  bottom 
of  these  trays,  a  little  earth  on  top  and 
on  that  put  our  paper  pots  filled  with  good 
oil.  By  keeping  these  trays  in  a  reason 
ably  warm  room  and  keeping  the  soil 
moist  we  hope  to  get  our  plants  going. 

Root-Pruning  Trees. — There  are  so 
many  questions  like  the  following  that  I 
will  answer  them  together: 

Will  you  explain  more  fully  your  objections 
to  100I  pruning.  We  have  Just  sei  about 
1,000  trees  pretty  severely  root-pruned,  and 
will  set  more  In  (he  Kail.  Do  .von  think  It 
likely  ilnii  II  will  work  better  In  the  South 
than  the  North?  Do  not  cuttings  do  belter 
farther  south?  it.  n.  11. 

North  Carolina. 

1  presume  this  man  means  by  “root- 
pruning’’  cutting  off  all  the  side  roots,  or 
leaving  only  an  inch  or  so  at  most.  In 
my  experience  the  following  objection 
may  lie  made  to  this.  A  careless  man 
will  not  pack  the  dirt  hard  and  firmly 
around  the  roots.  As  such  trees  need  a 
very  small  hole  it  is  easy  to  stick  in  the 
tree,  press  in  a  little  dirt  and  call  the 
job  done.  Unless  great  care  is  taken 
there  will  he  left  an  air  space  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  tree  will  suffer  or  die. 


The  lack  of  brace  roots  or  longer  stubs  to 
hold  in  the  ground  gives  trouble  in  two 
ways.  The  trees  whirl  around  in  the 
wind  and  wear  out  large  holes.  1  have 
had  cases  where  such  trees  were  blown 
in  this  way  until  they  lay  flat  on  the 
ground.  This  can  he  prevented  by  tying 
the  trees  to  stakes  for  the  first  two  years. 
Another  trouble  in  the  North  with  such 
closely  pruned  trees  is  that  in  very  severe 
Winters  they  arc  sometimes  lifted  out  by 
the  frost.  We  have  had  such  trees  pulled 
clear  of  the  ground  in  this  way,  while  in 
the  same  orchard  trees  left  with  three 
inches  or  more  of  side  roots  were  not 
disturbed.  The  southern  people  do  not 
realize  the  strength  of  the  frost’s  lifting 
power  in  this  country,  or  how  long  our 
soil  remains  cold  and  wet  in  the  Spring. 
From  mv  experience  in  planting  close- 
pruned  trees  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
Florida  I  should  say  that  the  method 
is  better  adapted  to  the  South.  I  know 
this,  however;  that  where  you  can  get 
the  root-pruned  tree  to  fix  itself  firmly 
in  the  soil,  and  will  then  care  for  it  prop¬ 
erly,  you  will  have  a  far  better  root  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  better  tree.  After  much  ex¬ 
perimenting  I  have  concluded  that  on 
otir  soil  it  pays  us  best  to  leave  about 
three-inch-long  roots  on  peach  and  four 
or  a  little  more  on  apple,  with  the  tops 
cut  hack  in  proportion.  F.specially  where 
trees  are  planted  in  sod  or  are  to  he 
kept  in  sod  I  believe  that  these  short 
roots,  packed  firmly  in  small  holes,  are 
an  essential  part  of  sod  culture,  since 
they  result  in  a  deeper  root  system. 
Nurserymen  tell  me  that  the  growing 
tendency  is  to  prune  the  tree  both  top 
and  root  closer  and  closer.  [  think  this 
is  very  largely  the  result  of  the  radical 
ideas  advanced  by  our  friend  Stringfellow. 

More  Apple  Pies, — We  must  evidently 
do  something  to  offset  those  recipes  for 
"Appleless  Apple  Pies.”  I  know  nothing 
better  than  to  go  on  giving  the  apple  pie 
people  an  equal  chance.  Now  here  is  a 
Connecticut  man  with  a  mission: 

I  want  lhi‘  Hope  Farm  man’s  opinion  011 
Ibis  apple  pic,  which  is  (he  only  real  apple 
pie.  Make  the  pie  without  seasoning :  llll 
crust  with  apples  and  add  a  little  water.  When 
done  remove  top  crust,  add  one  cup  sugar, 
teaspoonful  butter,  mix:  nutmeg  to  taste. 
Dei  a  plate  of  good  rich  cheese,  send  your 
wife  and  children  to  church,  lock  the  door 
and  you  can  have  a  half  hour  of  comfort. 

p.  o.  x. 

The  pic  and  the  cheese  seem  about 
right,  but  what  about  this  idea  of  sending 
the  wife  and  children  away  in  order  to 
have  comfort?  Why  not  invite  them  to 
stay  and  have  a  piece  of  the  pie  or  have 
it  ready  after  church?  The  principles  of 
the  Apple  Consumers’  League  are  not 
spread  and  strengthened  by  driving  people 
away  from  a  good  pie.  That  won’t  do. 
How  arc  those  children  to  imbibe  true 
lessons  in  piety  at  church  feeling  that 
they  are  denied  such  good  things  at 
home?  Why,  we  ought  not  to  make  any 
aristocracy  of  apple  pie  eating,  but  make 
this  toothsome  dish  the  great  universal 
food  language  of  the  world.  Here  is  an 
excellent  housekeeper  from  the  Pacific 
coast. 


When  I  make  an  apple  pic,  I  put  the 
crust  op  the  pan,  I  hen  enough  sugar  to 
sweeten  the  pie,  spreading  it.  well  to  llu* 
edge  of  the  pan,  then  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  ground  cinnamon  :  then  sprinkle  enough 
Hour  over  lo  about  cover  the  sugar;  then 
plenty  of  finely  sliced  good  cooking  apples 
and  a  tablespoonfiil  of  water.  Wet  the 
under  crust  and  pinch  Ihe  edges  together, 
and  Just  hake  il  quickly  enough,  not  loo  fast 
or  too  slow,  and  I  believe  It  will  he  a  Hose 
second  to  the  Hope  Karin  man's  “apple 
grunt.”  Mas.  t\  w.  s. 

Washington. 

And  here  is  still  another  from  New 
York.  If  any  pie  tried  to  run  over  or 
away  after  this  preparation  it  would  be 
because  it  wanted  to  advertise  its  rich¬ 
ness  to  the  world: 

To  prevent  apple  pic  from  running  over 
while  baking,  prepare  Ihe  slices  llrst,  put 
them  in  a  deep  dish,  add  sugar,  spices.  Hour 
and  a  very  little*  water,  stir  them  over  and 
over  with  a  large  spoon,  and  lei  stand  while 
making  the  crust.  Put  In  the  tilling,  moisten 
the  Inside  edges  of  the  under  crust,  put  air 
holes  In  the  upper  crust  and  pinch  edges 
down.  This  has  been  my  method  for  many 
years  without  a  failure.  mks.  q.  w.  i\ 

Now  what  chance  has  your  “appleless 
apple  pie”  against  “the  real  thing”  as  thus 
described?  h.  w.  c. 


I  Something  New] 

A  cast  Iron 

'Stone  Boat  Head;  | 

more  durable  than  wood.  Boat  can  bo 
made  by  any  farmer  with  common  straight 
plank  and  tills  bead  will  outwear  a  dozen  of 
tlio  old  style.  Costa  loss  to  iuiiU.  Semi  lor  fata-  | 
logon  and  prices  of  this  and  our  complete  lino  | 
of  farm  tools. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Lester  Corn  Drills  each6 

These  Machines  have  never  boon  used  hut  are 
slightly  shop  worn.  They  are  manufactured  by  The 
Gale  Mfg.  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  and  are  a  first  class 
Drill  with  Fertilizer  attach  meat.  They  are  a 
Ucunlnn  Bargain. 

KDWAKI)  niOO  .Jit.,  Burlington,  N. 


CULTIVATION  MAKES 
U  THE  CROPS — I 

1  ’  THE  CULTIVATOR 

— ^  Does  The  Cultivating 

Our  newest  cultivator  possesses  every 
point  of  real  merit  possessed  by  any 
other  cultivator  and  in  addition  has 
several  remarkable  exclusive  features. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

I«  Uaaii  is  all  steel  and  mal- 

leable  iron.  3,  4  or  5 
IVtLfai  ftj  fj  shovels  may  be  used 

on  either  gang  which 
moves  in  unison  with  its  wheel  or  may  be  operated 
independently.  Gangs  always  run  level— whether 
horses  are  large  or  small  they  are  always  the  same. 
Beams  widened  and  narrowed  easily  by  center  lever 
which  gives  parallel  movement  of  gangs  and  shovels. 


BALANCE  FRAME 

Its  perfect  balance  takes  away  half  the  worry  of  cultivating.  A  boon  to 
horses  and  a  delight  to  owners.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  for  cultivating  all 
crops  grown  in  rows.  Widened  or  narrowed  for  any  width  of  row,  from 
28  to  48  inches.  Makes  the  change  with  shovels  in  the  ground.  A  perfect 
hinge  couplingand  a  strong  and  adjustable  pivot  enables  the  operator  to 

have  a  BAI.ANCK  FRAME  and  PIVOT  AXLK  CULTIVATOR  COM¬ 

BI  NLP.  No  other  cultivator  so  perfectly  adapted  to  work  in  crooked  rows 
and  dodging  obstructions.  Lever  shifts  center  under  any  weight  so  as  to 

balance  perfectly.  No  bearing  down  on  horses’  necks  and  no  flying  tip  of 

tongue  at  the  end  of  row.  Either  gang  or  frame  hitch. 


KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Factory— 15-17  BcavcrSt., York,  Pa.,  Transfer  House— New  Waterford,  Ohio 


.  The  use  of  special-purpose  tools  for  weeding  means  a  big  saving 
in  time  and  labor. 

With  them  more  work  can  be  done  in  less  time  than  with  ordinary 
tools,  and  profits  on  crops  thereby  increased. 

True  Temper  Wccders  are  consti  ucted  for  particular  kinds  ot 
work,  and  there  is  a  tool  /or  every  need. 

They  help  to  cover  the  ground  more  quickly  and  thoroughly 
Notice  the  True  Temper  Hand-Cultivators  also. 

They  are  formed  on  the  same  principle— special  adaptation 
to  the  work  for  which  you  use  them. 

*  *  * 

Not  only  Weeders  and  Cultivators,  but  Forks.  Hoes,  Rakes, 

Hooks,  Beet  Tools,  Garden  Tools,  Floral  Tools— every  de¬ 
sirable  kind  of  farm  and  garden  hand-tools. 

“The  best  tools  you  have  ever  bouyht 
at  the  .same  prices  you  have  always  paid.” 

“You  know  a  tool  is  just  right  when  it  is  True  Tem¬ 
per,”  because  no  tool  receives  that  label  at  our 
factories  until  it  has  been  tested  arid  inspected. 

It  must  prove  true  in  quality,  construction,  "hang” 

,  and  temper. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  True  Tern  ter  tools. 

You’ll  get  some  valuable  pointers  about  special- 
pur  poso  tools  from  our  FREE  BOOK. 

"Tools  ami  Their  Uses.”  Write  for  it  today. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co.,1144  Am.  Trust  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


1  he  Acme  Harrow 


Hold— no 
matter  how 
rich— Is  well 
prepared  for  seed 
Unless  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly 
pulverized. 

Does  the  old  fashioned  spike 
or  spring  toothed  harrow  do 
that!  It  does  not.  Il  does  tear 
up  tlie  grass,  weeds  and  trash  the 


pulverized  soil 
is  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  requi¬ 
site  of  a  good 
seed  bed.  No 


Try  the 
Acme 
FREE. 


plow  hurled,  and  which  should  stay  hurled. 
What  yon  need  Is  the  ACME  All  Steel  Riding  Hsrrow-tho 

only  harrow  Inillt  on  selentllle  principles. 

Flat  steel  spurs  go  ahead  of  the  Acme  coulters  or  teeth, 
crushing  and  leveling  every  clod. 


Then  the  coulters  like  long  plowshares 
follow,  turning  tho  sell  both  ways  and 
mixing  It.  When  they  got  through  with 
it  the  soli  Is  nH  line  as  a  Harrow  can  make 
It  ami  presents  all  Its  food  to  the  seed. 

Think  how  miioh  easlor  on  tho 
team  tho  Acme  Harrow  Is! 
Tho  old  harrow  dragged  blunt¬ 
ly  against  the  soil.  Tho  Acme 
outs  smoothly  through. 

Then  the  Acmo  Is  very  conveni¬ 
ent  to  move  from  one  Held  to  an¬ 
other,  as  n  lever  raises  tho  emit- 
t.ers  from  tho  ground.  One 
man  run  put  the  harrow  tu  a 
wagon  or  sled  with  ease. 

The  Aomn  Is  Ihe  lowest  priced  harrow 
maile  aial  Is  built  to  last. 

Wrllo  lor  Iroo  book,” A  Porfool  Sosd  Bod." 
Written  by  distinguished  agriculturists. 
A  postal  to  mo  and  It  will  coma, 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Box  38,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 
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TOOLS 

ELEVATORS 
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GIFFORD-WOOD  CO 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  * 

Arlington,  Mass.  • 

Noml  for  CntuloK  It. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  LAME  LAMB. 

Last  Spring  one  of  our  sheep  had  twin 
lambs,  and  she  would  not  own  one  of  them, 
so  we  brought  It  to  the  house  and  fed  it 
milk  with  a  bottle.  It  grew  nicely,  but 
during  the  Summer  some  children  who  were 
here,  I  think  in  trying  to  hold  it  pulled  It 
by  the  front  leg  so  that  she  has  been  lame 
in  that  leg  ever  since  last  Summer.  In  the 
Fall  she  would  get  lame,  sometimes  in  one 
hind  leg  and  sometimes  in  the  other,  so  that 
she  was  quite  a  cripple.  Sometimes  she 
would  walk  very  well  on  her  hind  feet,  but 
drag  them  a  little  when  she  stepped.  This 
Winter  since  she  has  to  live  in  the  barn  and 
does  not  get  so  much  exercise  she  is  very 
lame  in  her  hind  quarters  and  does  not  want 
to  walk  at  all  if  she  an  help  it;  even  If  we 
stand  her  on  her  feet  she  wants  to  lean 
against  something  or  lie  down  again.  Snow 
being  on  the  ground  now,  if  we  put  her 
outdoors  on  nice  days  if  she  slips  a  little  she 
gets  friglitened  and  will  not  move,  but  lies 
right  down.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for 
her,  and  what  makes  her  lame?  We  fed  her 
wheat  middlings,  meadow-  nay  and  sometimes 
two  or  three  good-sized  potatoes  (that  Is  all 
she  will  eat).  She  has  been  a  great  pet  and 
we  think  so  much  of  her  we  do  not  like  to 
see  her  in  this  condition.  .  c.  w.  h. 

I  fear  that  your  lamb  has  rheumatism, 
and  by  the  time  this  reaches  you  there 
will  be  little  to  help  it.  The  best  I  can 
suggest  is  to  keep  it  where  it  can  lie 
down  in  a  perfectly  dry  place.  Give  it 
plenty  of  laxative  food  such  as  turnips  or 
apples.  The  potatoes  are  somewhat  indi¬ 
gestible.  You  might  give  it  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sweet  oil  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Ask  your  family  physician  to  fix  you  up 
a  dose  of  medicine  that  he  would  give  a 
two-year-old  child  that  had  rheumatism, 
and  give  that  to  the  lamb  in  such  doses 
as  he  advises.  I  think  the  pulling  the  leg 
had  little  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  lameness.  It  was  doubtless  brought 
about  by  the  difference  between  the  ewe’s 
milk  and  that  given  it,  and  the  irregular¬ 
ity  and  longer  intervals  between  feedings. 
That  has  produced  indigestion.  I  have 
known  similar  cases,  e.  van  alstyne. 


SOME  COW  QUESTIONS. 

I  am  milking  24  cows;  sell  milk  to  the 
Borden’s.  Last  year,  from  April  to  April 
one  year,  I  sold  for  the  year  126,249  pounds 
of  milk  ;  averaged  a  little  over  5,000  pounds 
per  cow.  Some  of  them  were  grade  Holstein, 
the  rest  native.  Is  that  a  good  showing,  In 
your  opinion?  Perhaps  Mr.  Cook  -can 
tell ;  if  so,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 
Can  a  dairy  of  cows,  say  24  to  30,  be  made 
to  average.  8,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year?  I 
feed  my  cows  one  peek  of  bran  and  hominy 
and  all  the  good  hay  they  want.  Here  is  the 
number  of  pounds  for  each  month :  April, 
1905,  12,570  pounds;  May,  13,068;  June, 
12,562;  July,  9,569;  August,  8,038;  Septem¬ 
ber,  8,487;  October,  8,114;  November,  9,687; 
December,  8,134;  January,  1906,  10,562;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  11,016;  March,  14,437. 

Carmel,  N.  Y.  T.  f.  k. 

I  would  not  consider  5,000  pounds  a 
large  yield;  it  seems  to  me  a  small  yield; 
it  is  only  10  2-3  pounds  daily  for  a  milking 
period  of  300  days.  I  would  not  consider 
5,000  pounds  a  good  average  for  heifers 
with  first  calf,  producing  3.5  to  4  per 
cent  milk,  provided,  of  course,  they  were 
upon  full  feed  during  the  whole  year,  not 
alone  while  giving  milk,  but  when  dry. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that 
great  danger  will  follow  liberal  feeding 
when  the  young  animal  is  not  milking. 
This  may  be  considered  with  the  mature 
animal,  and  often  light  feeding  for  a  time 
may  be  profitable,  but  with  the  young 
cow  until  at  least  six  years  old  we 
should  see  to  it  that  she  has  feeds  for 
complete  nourishment  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  am  frequently  asked  if  a  cow 
giving  a  certain  weight  of  milk  is  a  pro¬ 
fitable  cow,  or  should  she  be  sold.  I 
cannot  answer  this,  nor  do  I  believe  any 
one  can  unless  he  knows  what  care  and 
feeds  the  cows  have  had,  and  how  liberal 
they  have  been.  Many  a  man  has  sold 
5,000  pound  cows  because  he  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  only  to  find  that  the  next  dairy 
was  also  no  better.  The  feeder  was  a 
5,000  pound  man ;  maybe  they  had  reached 


their  limit,  maybe  some  one  else  would 
make  them  put  on  two  thousand  more. 
The  following  combination  will  make  an 
average  of  8,000  to  10,000  pounds  upon 
full  feed;  grade  Holstein  cows  two  to 
10  years  old,  worth  from  $50  to  $100. 
1  would  not  dispose  of  a  5,000  dairy  until 
I  had  given  them  the  chance  of  their 
lives,  and  then,  no  doubt,  by  weighing 
from  each  individual  we  would  find  about 
half  the  dairy  profitable  and  half  un¬ 
profitable.  _  H.  E.  COOK. 

Two-Year  Silaok. — Dr.  Charles  M.  Seltzer 
of  Pennsylvania  gives  the  following  report  of 
silage  kept  safely  in  a  Philadelphia  silo: 
“One  of  my  silos,  bought  in  1903,  is  16  by.  30 
feet  on  top  of  a  five-foot  deep  stone  and  ce¬ 
ment  portion  in  the  ground,  giving  35  feet 
total  depth ;  this  was  filled  in  September, 

1905,  with  well-matured  corn  (the  unused 
portion  of  this*  field  husking  60  bushels  to 
the  acre),  a  few  weeks  later.  In  May.  1906, 
this  silo  still  had  seven  feet  ‘of  corn  silage 
in  it.  I  put  80  tons  of  fine  cut  Crimson 
clover  silage  on  top  of  it.  In  September. 

1906,  when  we  were  ready  to  fill  with  corn 
silage  there  were  still  two  or  three  feet  of 
clover  silage  left  besides  the  corn  silage  l<e- 
neath  it;  the  silo  was  filled  to  the  top  with 
corn  on  top  of  what  was  still  left.  This 
mouth  (January,  1907).  we  fed  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  Crimson  clover  silage,  and  are  now 
feeding  the  two-year-old  corn  silage.  It  was 
all  in  excellent  condition,  not  a  bit  sour.  I 
feared  that  the  abundance  of  juice  from  the 
Crimson  clover  would  spoil  the  old  corn  sil¬ 
age,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  cattle 
increased  in  milk  production  on  the  old  clover 
and  old  corn  silage.  I  also  tried  about  80 
tons  of  tine-cut  rye  silage  (rye  in  blossom 
May  15,  1906),  it  was  very  satisfactory  and 
the  cows  like  it  better  than  any  other  kind.” 


IT  SAVES  TROUBLE 

and  annoyance  many  times  to  have 

ABSORB  INE 

handy  in  case  of  a  Bruise  or 
Strain.  This  remedy  is  rapid 
to  cure,  pleasant  to  use,  and 
you  can  work  the  horse.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone. 

ABSORBINE  cures 
Lameness,  allays  pain,  re¬ 
moves  any  soft  bunch  quick¬ 
ly.  $2.00  per  bottle  de¬ 
livered  or  of  regular  deal¬ 
ers.  Book  6-B  Free. 


ABSORBINE, JR. 


,for 

mankind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Badly ’Strained 
Joints  or  Ligaments.  Kills  Pain. 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.O.F.  88  Monmouth  St .  Soringfield.Mass. 


% 
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NEGLECT’ 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co., 


Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALK— Pure  brod  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


Thoroughbred  Holstein-Friesian 

YEARLING  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 
Perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals,  ready 
for  immediate  service.  Selected  from  best  dams  In 
herd  of  forty  head.  Sired  by  Paul  Clothilde  Hartog 
DeKol,  No.  33712.  If  pedigree  and  price  (which  will 
he  furnished  upon  request)  are  satisfactory,  bull  will 
be  sent  upon  approval.  If  not  entirely  as  represented 
as  to  individual  qualities,  he  may  he  returned  at  my 
expense.  Address  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  J>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Hull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


1,000  CHOICE  FERRETS  for  the 

Spring  trade.  Perfect  workers.  They  clear  out 
ratB,  hunt  rabbitu.  48  p.  illun’d  book, 6c.  Oir.  prlc# 
lint  free.  8.  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


PM  I  IP  DIIPQ  Females  and  brood  bitches. 
UULLIE  ruro  SON  Elios.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


For  Sale,  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

CHOICE  PUPS  now  ready  to  ship  for  $5.00 
each.  MELVIN  THOMAS,  R.  F.  L>.  No.  1, 
Wayville,  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 

mi  I  IP  FoUSale.  Dams 

VULUIIj  ,A'uo  by  Imported  Thorndale  Hope. 
Pups  Sired  by  Imported  Emerald  Galopin,  Im¬ 
ported  Champion  Emerald  Eclipse  and  Im¬ 
ported  Glencroft  Guard,  3  of  the  most  typical 
Collies  ever  Imported.  These  pups  are  worth  110.00 
to  $15.00  each  or  $20.00  per  pair.  Orders  booked. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

35  Head  Registered  Holstein-Friesian 
Cows  and  Heifers,  at  Belle  Mead, 
N.J.,  on  March  27,  1907.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  to  Jacob  Todd, Jr.,  Millstone,  N.J. 
or  S.  D.  Opie,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FR1ESI ANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  BUM,  CALVES. 

A  A.  COKTKLYOU.  Somerville,  N.J. 


LABEL 


DANA'S  EAR  LABELS 


.re  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
lumbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
md  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

).  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 

ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y.-Rrnttleboro.  Vt. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 
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STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

SIOO  GIVEN  AWAY  SIOO 

DO  YOU  WANT  IT? 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  losing  money  on 
their  cows  and  do  not  know  it.  Do  you  know 
how  much  you  are  making  or  losing  on 
your  cows  ? 

Government  statistics  show  average  gross 
income  per  grade  cow  is  only  $37.00. 
Cost  of  keep  $40.00.  Loss  93.00  per  cow. 
You  can  buy  a  Star  Farm  registered 

Holstein  cow  for .  $150.00 

Cost  to  keep  one  year .  40.00 

Interest  on  cost,  one  year .  OOP 

Total  for  year .  91 99.00 

My  Star  Farm  cow  will  make  for  you 

each  year:  Milk .  $125.00 

Calf .  50.00 

Total . $171). ()0 

Profit  on  your  investment  88£. 

$5,000.00  (luarantve  on  Every  Animal  Sold  $5,000.00 

Circulars  and  information  sont  free. 

Addreaa  Dept.  1).  HORACE  I,.  BRONSON,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

$  c  c  c 

0  i)  0  0  G  v 
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$ 

$ 

$ 
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^HPCHIDPC,  THE  NEW  YORK 
s/ll  LOll  1  l\  L»J  .  FARMERS’  HOG. 

lardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
asy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
mimal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

— - —  8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin*  Ser¬ 

vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg 

_  _  Hol8teins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow* 

In  Calf.  Hamilton &Co.,  Krcildoun.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRE* 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Jlooklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  for  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Our  barns  are  full  of  big 
black  Jacks,  the  kind  that 
will  please  you.  Write,  or 
come  to  see  us,  a  large  lot 
to  select  from. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


Death  tho  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  pend  you  100  lbs.  of  I)R. 
HOLLAND'S  medicated  stock 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  It 
coats  yon  nothing;  if  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  anc-l 
cesaful  method  known  :  recommended  byl 
United  States  Agricultural  Department :  cures! 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Alnoaful)| 
line  of  cattle  Instruments.  Catalog  free. 

(1 KO.  I\  Pii.i.imi  ASon,  2233  Arch  St.  Phlla.,Pa.| 


HOLSTEINS 

A  FEW  CHOICE 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale 

BY  A8  GOOD  SIRES  AS  THERE  ARE  LIVING. 

Dams  With  Large  Official  Records 

Write  just  what  you  want. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


fancy  of  Kureka  laiisH 


REGIST’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
nd  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
•llie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  und  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.-starnp 
for  New  Catalogue. 


EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  AVON. 

I  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  brod  dams  and  imported  sires.  Hulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 

FOP  ^Al  choice  I>uroc  Jersey  Rwl 

*  ”*Y  DrtLL,  Sows  bred  for  March  and  April 
farrow.  Some  nice  fall  Pigs.  Booking  orders  for 
Spring  Pigs  at  $19.00  each,  try  some  Du  roes  they  will 
makeyou  money.  J.H.  Lewis &8on, Cameron,  W-  Va. 


LAUREL  FARM 


| -REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


Maple  Row  Stock  Farm  Registered  Ayrshires 

75  head  of  all  ages.  Bred  from  the  best  milking 
strain  of  Ayrshires.  Prices  reasonable.  Write,  or 
come  and  see  them.  K.  U.  Cooklngham,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

50  High  Grade  Jerseys  for  Sale. 

This  is  my  entire  herd  which  I  have  been  six  years 
selecting;  all  in  milk  now,  thirty  all  fresh,  past  sixty 
days.  A.  P.  FULTON,  Ferndale,  New  York. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

li.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

JACKS,  JACKS 

Jacks  37— Newton,  Kas 
Jacks  70  |  35  Jennets  35 
Saddle  Stallions  30 
Trotting  Stallions  lO 
Facing  Stallions  1  O 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

We  are  In  the  greatest  breeding  district 
in  the  world  for  Mammoth  Jacks,  Saddle 
and  Harness  Horne*,  and  we  have  the 
gramleat  lot  to  show  you  of  any  firm  In  the  country.  It  In  to  your 
Interest  to  Inspect  our  ntock  before  buying.  Write  for  catalogue 
or  come  to  nee  un.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
BRANCH  BARN,  NEWTON,  KANSAS. 

KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

were  shipped  into  almost  every  state  last  year,  and 
their  superior  qualities  are  recognized  wherever 
they  are  known.  ,  .  , 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  young  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow  and  guaranteed  safe  with  pig,  at 
attractive  prices.  Who  wants  them? 

CALVIN  J.  HllSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

if  you  desire  the  best  to  be  bad  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  ns 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  e.  h.  knapp  &  son,  ■  fabius,n.y. 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importers  and  breeders  of  German  Coach,  Pereheron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America  in  1908  Have  Imported  double 
the  number  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  in  horse  and 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  300  on  hand.  Give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  horses  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,'  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 
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AN  EQUINE  PILOT. 

Horse  lovers  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  another  opening  for  the  nobler  animal, 
which,  strange  to  say,  recognizes  his  brain 
rather  than  his  muscle,  and  brings  him 
nearer  than  anything  else  to  his  master, 
man.  In  certain  large  operations,  in  our 
lumber  region,  wherein  the  lately  invented 
steam  log-hauler  is  used  the  horse  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  pilot.  The  log-hauler  run¬ 
ning  upon  wheels,  with  spikes  which  dig 
into  the  snow,  drags  immense  loads  on 
sleds,  and  does  away  with  many  teams  of 
horses,  hut  like  the  more  highly  developed 
auto,  it  cannot  keep  the  road.  As  the 
auto  needs  watching  lest  it  fall  into  the 
ditch,  or  climb  the  telegraph  pole,  so  the 
log  hauler,  when  once  pointed  goes 
straight  for  the  mark,  regardless  of 
curves  in  the  road.  The  forward  end  is 
supported  on  a  sled,  with  shafts,  into 
which  a  horse  is  harnessed  and  has  no 
choice  but  to  go  ahead;  and  regard  for 
his  own  life  and  limb  makes  him  keep 
the  road.  However  lazy  he  may  he, 
ahead  he  must  go  until  the  engine  stops, 
and  when  he  has  learned  the  road,  the 
engineer  pays  no  attention  to  him,  hut 
devotes  his  time  to  firing  and  running 
his  machine  as  if  it  were  upon  rails.  In 
process  of  time  a  30-second  horse  may 
be  evolved  which  will  he  in  great  demand 
by  autoists,  enabling  them  to  dispense 
with  the  chauffeur,  and  making  country 
travel  safer  than  now.  When  the  horse 
has  been  taught  in  addition  to  “turn  out,” 
we  shall  hear  of  no  more  collisions. 
Maine.  _ , _ g.  s.  paine. 

AILING  SHOTES. 

1  have  some  sick  shotes.  'They  are  stiff  in 
the  bind  legs.  They  come  to  the  trough 
slowly,  eat  very  little,  drink  some  milk,  but 
do  not.  seem  to  eat  tlic  ground  feed  that  Is 
in  the  milk  (corn  one-half  and  middlings  one- 
half)  but  eat  very  little  corn  off  the  cob. 

I  put  a  bucket  of  wood  ashes  in  the  lot  every 
once  in  a  while.  One  has  been  off  for  three 
or  four  days,  the  other  has  come  down  to- 
daj  r  have  10  in  the  lot;  they  weigh  about 
too  pounds  apiece.  What  do  you  recommend 
doing?  n.  e.  r. 

Adrian,  Mich. 

The  prevailing  price  for  fat  porkers 
gives  every  man  a  desire  to  cash  in  as 
soon  as  possible.  Too  much  feed  makes 
a  lazy  pig,  and  makes  possible  troubles 
that  would  not  come  to  them  if  an  appetite 
caused  exercise.  I  think  this  man  has  a 
case  of  rheumatism  on  his  hands.  Tt  is 
a  mean  trouble  to  handle.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  never  known  a  thin  pig 
that  had  the  farm  to  exercise  on,  to 
come  down  with  the  rheumatism.  The 
well-fed  fat  ones  have  given  me  trouble; 
sometimes  they  get  well  and  sometimes 
they  don't.  I  take  it  that  this  man  is  a 
strong  feeder,  and  his  pigs  fat,  but  I  am  in 
doubt  about  the  shelter  and  rest.  Very 
likely  it  is  damp,  as  more  men  fail  on 
this  point  in  pig  feeding  than  any  other. 
Possibly  they  are  on  a  plank,  or  other 
hard  floor,  with  no  straight  earth  to  ex¬ 
ercise  on.  The  best  he  can  do  will  be  to 
improve  sanitary  conditions,  give  a  dry 
warm  nest,  and  keen  wind  from  blowing 
in  on  them.  Separate  the  sick  ones  from 
the  others  and  feed  them  only  what  they 
will  eat  or  drink.  It  is  a  bad  plan  for  a 
sick  or  well  pig  to  have  feed  always  be¬ 
fore  it.  If  the  sick  pigs  will  drink  milk 
with  middlings  stirred  in  it  will  he  the 
best  feed  you  can  give.  Leave  out  the 
cornmeal.  A  healthy  thrifty  pig  will  shell 
and  grind  its  ration  of  corn.  Having  it 
ground  for  him  rarely  pays  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble.  If  possible  arrange  the 
shelter  and  lots  for  these  pigs  so  that  they 
can  have  the  sunshine  when  there  is  any. 
Give  lot  of  room  on  the  ground  for  exer¬ 
cise.  If  some  bright  straw  can  be  thrown 
in  the  lot,  and  the  ear  corn  fed  to  the 
well  ones  on  this  straw,  and  let  them  stir 
the  straw  about,  hunting  for  the  shelled 
corn,  it  will  give  them  exercise.  But 
their  appetites  should  he  sharp  enough  to 
cause  them  to  hunt  up  the  last  grain.  A 
pig’s  nose  always  looks  nice  and  clean 
when  he  hunts  up  his  corn  out  of  straw, 
hut  he  never  looks  inviting  when  he  must 
eat  out  of  the  mud  or  other  filth.  The 
wood  ashes  fed  are  all  right,  hut  if  no 


salt  is  mixed  with  them,  there  should  he 
a  little.  I  may  be  wrong  in  the  suppo¬ 
sitions  that  I  base  this  on.  If  I  am,  and 
it  does  hot  aid  this  man,  it  will  keep 
some  other  man  off  the  breakers. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

INCUBATOR  HOUSE  FOR  DUCKS 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  advice  of 
different  poultry  men  on  incubator  houses, 
page  47.  My  brother  and  I  have  built 
new  incubator  houses  lately,  and  have 
tried  to  get  them  as  near  right  for  incu¬ 
bator  work  as  possible  in  our  best  judg¬ 
ment.  His  house  is  30  x  50  x  9  feet,  and 
will  hold  about  50  Prairie  State  special 
duck  machines.  My  incubator  is  20  x  30  x  8 
feet  inside  measurement,  and  will  hold  18 
of  the  same  incubators;  a  story  and  a 


P tx  s  s  a  y  r 

?  r  3 

'i  v  v 

P/i  s  s  a  c. 


half,  with  feed  storage  on  first  floor  and 
feather  loft  on  next.  They  have  an  eight- 
inch  wall  laid  hollow,  and  there  is  the 
least  moisture  on  our  walls  of  any  solid 
brick,  stone  or  cement  walls  I  have  visited 
yet.  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  use 
hollow  cement  blocks,  as  they  wet 
through  with  every  rain  and  are  damp, 
also  a  good  harbor  for  rats  on  a  poultry 
plant.  In  building  an  incubator  cellar 
one  of  the  principal  things  to  look  after 
is  a  well  drained  location,  and  provide 
good  ventilation,  with  the  ceiling  not  too 

l°w-  FRANK  J.  HOMAN. 

Long  Island. 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  Without  an  Equal 

THK  WORCESTER-KKMP  MANURE 
SPREADERS  equipped  with  now  SII»ll’EE;x 
beator  drive— the  greatest  invention  over  made 
in  Manure  Spreaders-belts  directly  from  beater 
shaft  with  giant  chain  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
doing  away  with  all  gearing,  hangers  and  bear- 
ings,  adding  strength,  preventing  breakages,  re¬ 
ducing  draft  and  doing  hotter  work.  The  roller 
axle  hearings  also  lighten  draft. 

Worcester-Kemp  Manure  Spreaders  have  double 
floor  drive,  mortise-and-tenon-framed  body, 
patented,  jointe 3  tail-board — no  scattering  in 
going  to  the  field.  Is  the  perfectly  up-to-date 
Manure  Spreader.  It  is  simplest  to  operate. 
It  is  fool-proof,  easiest  draft,  best  made,  has 
more  years  of  experience  behind  it  than  any 
other  and  works  where  others  fail. 

Send  for  Catalogue— Free  to  Everybody. 
THE  RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Department  A.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


REID’S 


Hand 
Separators 


Lightest  running;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  ror.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded,  so  day*’  tree  trial,  if  dr.irrd. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Reid  Hand  Separators  and  pricelist 
or  Hairy  Supplies. 

A.  II.  UEIII  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Ta. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

T.  rente  Ma r It  emeu  tltpce 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tend  nns1 
and  all  Uanirncaa.  No  scar  or  loss 
ofhair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
guarantee  or  contract.  Send  ..  v-  __ 

for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  T 

from  businessmen  and  Siwcagac.Cung.  Twwnwif 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealer*  or  Eipresa  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Horsed 
Worth  $1.2!  ? 


That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
6plint,  spavin,  wind- 
TradoMark  puffs  or  bunches. 

f  ^  We  have  thousands 

01  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  Fasig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n, writes: 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $i,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  you  are 

.dissatisfied.  Sample/rer.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

^Wm.  B.  Edd.  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.i 


HERE  WE  ARE  AGAIN!! 

AND  WE  WANT  SOME  OF 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  IT  FOR  US? 
- FROM - 


BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY,  WAUKEGAN.  ILL 

cu^you^IorsesImhesprinS 

'Bffl  NEW  STEWIRT  CLIPPING  MACHINE 


flesh.  If  clipped  they  dryquickly.rcst  welland  their  food  does  them  good.  I 

WE  GUARANTEE  THIS  MACHINE  FOR  25  YEARS  SSSa’a”! 

steel  gears  enclosed  and  running  in  oil.  There  is  little  friction  and 
practically  no  wear.  All  progressive  farmers  and  horse-  \ 
owners  now  clip  in  the  Spring,  and  this  is  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  do  It  with.  Order  one  now.  Send  $2.00  with  your  order  I 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance.  Write  for  our  big  new 
catalogue,  which  shows  the  largest  line  of  clipping  machines  in  the  world 
It  is  free.  Send  today. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY,  143  La  Salle  Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Protects 
and  Beautifies 

Protects  because  it  is  a  perfect  weather-proof,  elastic 
and  fire-resisting  roofing. 

Beautifies  because  its  lasting  deep  red  color  enhances 
the  appearance  of  the  building. 

THE  ONLY  PERMANENT  ROOFING 
WITH  A  PERMANENT  COLOR 

Combines  all  the  features  of  Ruheroid  Roofing — the  standard  for 
16  years.  Does  not  crack,  rot  or  corrode.  Suitable  for  all  buildings. 

Color  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write  for  samples  and  prlees. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Sole  Manufacturers 
General  Offices  lOO  William  Street  New  York 
Branches:  Chica6q  Cincinnati  St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Kansas  City  Atlanta  Boston 


RELIABLE  HEALTH  FOOD 

A  HEALTH  TONIC 

For  Horses,  Cows,  Hogs,  Chickens. 

15  Years’  Successful  Use. 

n'y,i'l|,’l‘i'(l ;V,“!  k,'''P  healthy  your  Horses,  increase  the  milk  output  of  Cows,  fatten  your 
gv ,  k eep  healthy  and  stimulate  your(  hi<*k©ns.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed  if  used 
according  to  directions-  or  money  refunded.  Put  up  in  M  a r d  00- lb  i  ags  and  ‘>-'>0  1  h 
barrels,  paraffine  PaPer-Uned  Write  for  prices!  Special  raTel  to  dealers  ’  ~5°  lb' 

Want  Wur  Customers  Interested  With  Us. 

!  tVst’  '<).,Man'h  >•  19°8;  There  has  been  provided  for 

l>ui<  nasi  is  of  the  lit  liable  Health  I<ood,  1000  shares  Stock,  $10.00  oar  value  full  nairi  nnn. 
assessable,  of  the  $50,000  Capitalization  of  the  Reliable  Horse  and  Cattle  Food  Co 
Examine  carefully  and  save  Coupon  placed  in  each  Rag  and  Barrel,  exchangeable  for  this 

— ill CAJTLfc  FOOD  CO.,  44  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


LOUDEN  JUNIOR 


.  ,  .  Always  ready.  Never  out  of  repair  The 

Sn  JPHn?Tg,  fwk  p7lley  registers  at  an  angle 
barn  tou  V7,  bind  on  track  as  other  Carriers  do.  Fills 
I1™  /’* 11  <jlear  l,P  to  the  comb.  Lock  always  works  and  never 
g  Tfn’Mr?«Ub  6‘  ’£atent  swivel  takes  twist  out  of  kinky  rope 
steel  or  w^d  track*1"  excellent  Carriers  either  for 

ALL  HAY  TOOLS 

„tWe  ar«  Hay  Tool  Specialists.  Our  line  includes 
*P  Carriers,  Tracks,  Hay  Slings,  Forks, 

I  ulleys  Stackers,  Cable  Rickers,  Hav  Rack  Fixtures 
the  best  Flexible  Barn  boor  Hangers  in 
the  \\  orld,  k  eed  and  Litter  Carriers  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  specialties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  also 
booklet  on  ‘  Fitting  up  Barns.”  Sent  free. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.. 

39  BROADWAY,  FAIRFIELD,  ’lOWA 
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TROUBLE  WITH  A  COW. 

I  have  a  cow  seven  years  old  with  a  good 
appetite  andi  looks  bright,  but  very  little  ma¬ 
nure  passes  from  her.  She  has  had  nice, 
bright  mixed  hay  twice  a  day  and  well- 
cured  corn  fodder  once  a  day  all  Winter,  what 
she  would  eat  up  clean.  When  I  first  noticed 
the  trouble  I  gave  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts, 
but  It  did  not  have  any  effect.  I  then  stopped 
feeding  the  hay  and  corn  fodder  and  gave 
two  quarts  of  bran  twice  a  day  and  hay  tea. 
A  week  after  feeding  the  bran  I  gave  one  pound 
Epsom  salts  and  one  quart  raw  oil  at  a 
dose,  which  has  not  had  any  effect,  Can 
you  tell  the  trouble  and  what  to  do.  She 
was  in  good  condition  when  taken. 

New  York.  F-  D>  F- 

It  is  the  old  story,  unbalanced  rations. 
The  bran  ration  was  proper  but  a  cow 
could  not  thrive  upon  two  quarts  of  bran 
twice  a  day  plus  the  hay  tea.  1  he  Epsom 
salts  and  oil  were  just  what  she  needed 
for  immediate  relief  and  of  course  if 
nothing  passed  her  with  a  single  dose  it 
should  be  repeated  untjl  the  bowels  are 
open.  Then  begin  with  a  ration  balanced 
to  supply  every  animal  need,  protein,  ash 
and  carbohydrates.  Remember  that  ash 
is  as  necessary  as  protein.  The  corn  fod¬ 
der  is  deficient  in  ash  and  we  must  sup¬ 
ply  that  in  some  feed  like  wheat  bran.  I 
like  a  combination  approximately  as  fol¬ 
lows:  150  pounds  dried  distiller’s  grains 
or  gluten  feed;  100  pounds  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  if  fed  with  clover  hay,  or  100 
pounds  of  bran  if  no  clover  is  fed;  50 
pounds  of  cornmeal,  and  50  pounds  of 
oil  meal  when  silage  is  fed,  and  75  pounds 
when  only  dry  feed  is  at  hand.  If  we 
would  approximate  in  composition  and 
bowel  effect  the  June  pasture  feed  all  of 
these  troubles  would  disappear.  Internal 
troubles  rarely  come  in  the  Summer  time, 
when  succulent  feeds  are  in  abundance. 
Either  silage  or  roots  should  be  provided 
for  Winter.  If  they  are  not  at  hand, 
linseed  meal  will  come  the  nearest  to 
meeting  the  demand.  It  is  possible  that 
the  stalks  may  have  carried  some  germ 
disease.  Cornstalks  are  poor  feed  and 
often  unfit  for  feed  when  cared  for  as 
they  are  in  the  East.  Get  the  cow  in 
order  with  medicine  and  then  keep  her  on 
the  right  track  with  a  balanced  ration. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


bolt  to  pit  wall.  Either  way  will  do.  I 
have  put  in  several  of  those  and  found 
them  to  give  satisfaction;  no  patent  on 
this  homemade  doorway.  O.  R.  should 
have  a  doorway  in  his  barn  wall  at 
least  three  feet  wide  so  he  can  go  in  and 
out  with  a  basket  without  difficulty.  His 
connection  to  barn  should  be  four  feet 
wide  for  comfort;  some  I  have  seen  are 
too  narrow  for  a  ladder  inside.  J.  s.  n. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Unthkifty  Hogs. — Has  A.  B.,  (page  190) 
examined  Ins  sows  for  lice;  just  hen  lice? 
They  not  infrequently  attack  hogs,  and  con¬ 
sidering  his  very  poor  description  of  the  case, 
describes  sufficiently  to  warrant,  the  guess. 
He  does  not  say  whether  hen  roost  is  con¬ 
tiguous  to  hogs’  lodging  or  not,  but  lice  will 
do  for  hogs  just  what  he  describes.  Neither 
does  lie  say  what  he  gives  them  for  bed¬ 
ding-  feeding  with  buckwheat,  and  the  bed¬ 
ding  '  with  buckwheat  straw  irritates  some 
hogs’  skins  sufficiently  to  lose  hair,  but  not 
to  lose  flesh,  in  my  experience.  So  also, 
throwing  horse  litter  into  their  yard,  and 
hogs  like  to  burrow  ,  and  sleep  in  the  fer¬ 
menting  heap,  but  not  always  resulting  in 
loss  of  hair.  Let  him  feed  as  .T.  M.  J.  ad¬ 
vises.  carefully  examine  for  lice,  and  with 
the  appetite  claimed  there  should  lie  no  more 
difficulty.  If  lousy,  a  thorough  greasing,  well 
rubbed  in.  washed  off  a  day  later  with  warm 
water  and  soap,  will  remove  them  entirely. 
I  saw  kerosene  tried  once;  it  killed  the 
lice,  but  made  the  hogs  sore.  J.  F.  y. 

Hen  Recoup. — Here  is  the  egg  record  of 
my  small  flock  of  R.  1.  Reds  from  November 
1  1906,  to  March  1.  1907:  October  31,  1906, 
put  in  Winter  quarters  30  pullets,  four  liens; 
November.  454  eggs  laid  by  them,  about  six 
pullets  had  commenced  to  lay;  December, 
721  •  January,  652.  several  became  broody 
which  accounts  for  fewer  eggs^  February. 
532  •  total  for  four  months.  2,359,  one  egg 
short  of  59  per  hen  average.  G.  o.  w. 
Sussex.  N.  J. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  SILO. 

As  I  have  had  eight  years’  experience 
in  silo  construction  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Cook  has  answered  O.  R.,  on  page  134, 
completely.  As  I  understand  it  his  silo  ! 
must  stand  on  a  basement  or  pit  wall 
of  eight  feet.  He  wants  continuous  open¬ 
ing  down  through  this  wall  to  level  of 
stable  floor;  leaving  a  door  opening  in 
the  pit  wall  two  feet  8  inches  wide  next 
to  barn,  and  in  building  wall  lay  into 
the  wall  two  lag  bolts  on  each  side  of 
door  one  foot  from  bottom ;  1  foot 
fiom  top  of  wall.  Let  those  project  out¬ 
ward  414  inches,  and  be  placed  on  a  line 
three  inches  outside  of  the  inside  line  of 
staves.  Now  take  two  pieces  of  2x4-inch 
over  eight  feet  long,  of  uneven  length, 
and  lay  them  together  flatwise,  but  keep 
one  edge  one  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
other,  and  nail  together  with  20-penny 
spikes.  Make  two  of  those,  one  right- 
hand  and  one  left.  Bore  holes  two  inches 
from  edge  of  this  jamb  to  correspond 
with  lag  bolts,  and  put  up  and  bolt  fast. 
This  operation  makes  a  jamb  with  a 
1  x  2-inch  rabbet.  Make  enough  of  this 
jamb  to  continue  on  up  both  sides  of 
silo,  and  spike  well  to  the  stave  on  each 
side  of  silo.  Bore  holes  for  hoops  at 
proper  places,  and  cut  pieces  of  2x4-inch 
stuff  two  feet  long,  and  nail  between 
jambs  immediately  above  the  hoop;  to 
take  the  strain  of  the  hoops.  When  up 
close  your  opening  with  matched  pine 
5^x%x2  feet  4  inches  long;  start  at  bot¬ 
tom,  as  you  fill  silo,  and  put  in  a  few 
boards  against  the  jambs,  and  as  you 
fill  continue  on  up.  Pressure  of  silage 
holds  board  in  place,  which  makes  a 
continuous  opening  from  bottom  of  pit 
to  top  of  silo  two  feet  wide.  Cut  those 
short  pieces  of  2x4  on  a  bevel  of  the 
radius  of  the  silo,  and  make  allowance  for 
the  splice  at  bottom,  or  make  the  jamb 
altogether  38  feet  and  raise  in  place  and 


Be  Sure 
of  Your  Paint 
Before  Painting 

Send  for  our  booklet  /  ‘  Pure  Paint,  ’  ’ 
and  learn  liow  to  be  siire  of  your 
paint  before  painting,  and  how  to 
avoid  the  ready-mixed  compounds  of 
worthless  paint  imitations  that  crack, 
scale,  spot  and  fade. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

is  free  from  all  adulterants.  Every 
atom  is  paint.  Use  it,  and  you  will 
know  what  you  are  putting  on,  and 
save  money  on  the  cost  per  gallon, 
cost  per  yard  covered,  and  cost  per 
year  of  wear.  Sold  by  reliable  dealers 
everywhere.  Can  be  mixed  to  any 
desired  color. 

Our  booklet  tells  how  to  select 
paint  for  farm  buildings,  and 
shows  six  beautiful  color  schemes. 
Sent  FREE.  Address  Dept.  A, 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

Factories :  Chicago— Omaha. 


AMERICAN 

SAW  MILLS 


5  Sizes  Portable  Mills 
To  Suit  Any  Power. 


all; 


DESIGN 

MATERIAL 

WORKMANSHIP 

PRICE 


RIGHT 


Variable  Friction  Feed.  Improved 
Giant  Duplex  Steel  Does.  Combined 
Ratchet  Setworks  and  Quick  Receder. 
Rolled  Steel  Track.  Self  Oiling  Bear¬ 
ings  throughout. 

Strong,  Accurate,  Reliable,  Durable. 

Simple,  easy  to  handle,  won’t  get  out 
of  order,  Require  little  power. 

MAKE  THE  BEST  LUMBER. 

3  Sizes,  Large,  Heavy,  Stationary  Mills,  With 
Hercules  Feed. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACBTCO. 

129  Hope  Street,  Hackettatown,  N.  J. 

610  Engineering  Bldg. ,  New  York  City. 


WILD  WITH  ITCHING  HUMOR. 

Eruption  Broke  Out  in  Spots  All  Over  Body- 
Cured  at  Expense  of  Only  *1.25 
—Thanks  Cutlcura  Remedies. 

“The  Cuticura  Remedies  cured  me  of 
my  skin  disease,  and  I  am  very  thankful 
to  you.  My  trouble  was  eruption  of  the 
skin,  which  broke  out  in  spots  all  ovei  my 
body,  and  caused  a  continual  itching, 
which  nearly  drove  me  wild  at  times, 
got  medicine  of  a  doctor,  but  it  did  not 
cure  me,  and  when  I  saw  in  a  paper  your 
ad.,  I  sent  to  you  for  the  Cuticura  book 
and  I  studied  my  case  in  it.  I  then  went 
to  the  drug  store  and  bought  one  cake  of 
Cuticura  Soap,  one  box  of  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment  and  one  vial  of  Cuticura  Pills.  l*rom 
the  first  application  I  received  relief.  I 
used  the  first  set  and  two  extra  cakes  of 
Cuticura  Soap,  and  was  completely  cured. 
I  had  suffered  for  two  years,  and  I  again 
thank  Cuticura  for  my  cure.  Claude  N. 
Johnson,  Maple  Grove  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,  2, 
Walnut,  Kan.,  June  3  5,  1905.” 


Hurry  Up 
the  Chicks 

Next  winter’s  profits  will  be  greater 
if  you  ynshyour  chicks  to  maturity 
two  months  ahead  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  can  be  done  with  proper 
management.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  makes  digestion  in  the 
fowl  or  chick,  a  perfect  operation. 
Thus  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  the  nutrition  in  the  food  is  con¬ 
verted  into  bone,  muscle,  feathers, 
eggs,  etc. 


HESS 


pl  CONCRETE  BLOCKS 

s3| Make  your  own  on  the  Success  Hollow 
— ^Block  Machine.  Fine  finish,  square 
End  true,  sll  f.cti  snd  ehspes.  Ask  for  circulars. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

DEPT.  A-35  CENTERVII.I.E.IOWA 


ROOFING 


LOW 

luppl) 

Tank 


flropu*  a  Postal  today  for  a  Price 

If  you  knew  our  low  price  on  a 

DAVIS  SEPARATOR 

you  would  want  to  buy  one.  Why  not 
write  for  it  before  you  buy  a  machine 
of  any  kind  from  anybody!  ■ 

Real  Factory  Prices  Sa»e  You  20%  to  50% 

And  the  Davis  price  is  not  the  only  thing 
you  should  know  about  the  Davis  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  a  separator.  While  the 
Davis  price  is  low,  the  quality  is  high 
and  with  a  high  quality  and  alow  price 
we  can’t  help  but  feel  we  will  get  your  order, 
a  perfect  skimmer,  easily  cleaned,  runs  light  and  the 
best  for  you.  Ask  for  money  saving  catalog  No.  1  40 
today  right  now.  We  pay  the  freight. 

OAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 

56A  North  Clinton  St.,  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


It’s 


DCIIt’C  butter 

nCIU  9  Printers 

Simply  constructed,  .-easy  and 
efficient  workers.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  get  our  Dairy  Sup¬ 
ply  catalogue  and  see  how  you 
can  save  money. 

A.  H  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TRY  IT  FREE 
ON  YOUR  OWN  FARM 

Test  the  Champion  Milk  Cool¬ 
er.  Aerator  Free.  Use  it  10  days. 
If  it  saves  time  and  work,  gives 
you  more  and  better  cream, 
butter  and  cheese,  then  keep 
it  if  you  want  it.  Ifnot.send 
it  bnok  and  pay  nothing. 
Champion  Milk  CoolsrCo. 

I  Ith  St.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous.  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91.  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  and  is  a  scientific 
tonic — a  guaranteed  egg  producer 
and  sure  remedy  for  gapes,  ^ 
cholera,  roup,  etc.  Endorsed  by 
leading  poultry  associations  in 
United  States  and  Canada,  and 
sold  on  a  positive  guarantee. 

Costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  30  ‘  *’ 

fowls.  v,  iw 

1  1-3  lbs.  35c.,  mall  or  RL ’ 

express  40c. 

5  lbs.  60c. 

13  lbs.  $1.35. 

35  lb.  pall,  03.50. 

Except  in  Canada 

and  extreme  (gfir -  K 
West  and  South.  A 


! .  "/Z./  - - ■ 

fe-Vf  send  2c.  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page 
Poultry  Book,  free. 

mgJSjD R.  HESS  &.  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Lous©  Killer  Kills  Lice* 


Before  You  Build 

rBe  sure  you  GET  SAMPLES  and  prices  of' 

Paroid  Roofing 

Just  to  compare  with  others  to  see  how 
much  more  flexible  and  durable  it  is. 
Send  your  name  to-day. 

Enclose  4  cents  in  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  our  48  page  book 
“Plans  For  Farm  Buildings.” 

Fill  q;  j  n  Oah  29XIIISL,  Vest  Walpole.  Jlsss. 

.  n.  Dlru  0L  uUn,  1429  Jlonadnnek  Bldg., Chicago. 

Established  lHlj. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  •* Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,^  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  Hf  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


I  L  O 

How  to  Knlld,  Plant,  Fill  and  Fppd 

CEDAR  I  casteneled 

Section  address  D 00 **  F **ame 

mm  .  |  .  „  j.  j.  mm  A  ^  T  3  8  K  At  S  I  I  O  C  O.V 

KALAMAZOO  Michigan 


-used 


4 

(U vas1 


Y,X^a^d’Vl01  fjipvete'5  teeA- 


sVie-  ee  u^e’e^e  3>ee' 

.^e  s^  ct°pS\u0-^e  l  Ove 

L>°°  •  L-  IP .  vrc<VuUet:  \  vD 


“Old  Style  Ivon” 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Sykea  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.  niles,  ohio. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Stoam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  w  Seud  for  circulars. 
JJ.  R.  SBERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FEED  CRAIN,  LOSE  MONEY  I 


the  stock. 


FEED  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILAGE 

MAKE  MONEY! 

and  keep°more  8tock*at  half  the  cost  for  feed.  We’ll  tell  you  how  to  do 
it  if  you’ll  write  for  our  free  Catalog 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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ROUP  OR  CANKER. 

1.  What  is  the  best  cure  for  chickens  start¬ 
ed  with  roup  or  yellow-mouth ;  some  call  it 
canker-mouth?  2.  I  am  about  to  build  a 
chicken  house  20x50,  two  stories  high,  and 
expect  to  put  about  six  windows  in  on  the 
sunny  side.  The  lower  story  will  be  in  .the 
ground  ;  on  north  and  west  side  I  am  going 
to  make  the  walls  of  coal  ashes  and  cement, 
and  have  a  cement  bottom  to  board  floor  in 
middle,  with  a  sheathed  roof  covered  with 
three-ply  tar-felt  roofing.  Wrhat  is  the  best 
way  to  ventilate  it.  and  how  many  chickens 
can  I  house  in  it  profitably?  w.  c.  m. 

Catawissa,  Pa. 

1.  Canker  or  any  other  form  of  roup 
would  better  be  wiped  out  with  the  ax 
in  order  that  the  flock  may  be  kept 
healthy.  However,  some,  with  only  a 
few  chickens,  can  keep  the  trouble  in 
check  by  scraping  the  canker  off  with  a 
small  stick  and  applying  some  of  the  roup 
cures  or  creolin  to  the  affected  parts,  and 
some  used  in  their  drinking  water  also. 
2.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  the 
plans  mentioned  here,  but  we  use  cement 
floors  wherever  we  can  make  them,  and 
prefer  them  to  boards.  Six  windows  are 
not  enough  for  a  building  of  this  size, 
and  if  I  were  building  would  put  at  least 
six  more  windows  made  of  muslin,  which 
would  solve  the  question  of  ventilation. 
A  house  like  this  should  house  400  hens 
nicely.  *  floyd  q.  white. 

SHEEP  WITH  SORE  EYES. 

I  have  some  sheep  which  were  attacked 
with  sore  eyes,  some  became  perfectly  blind 
by  a  kind  of  white  skin  over  the  eyes  which 
in  some  cases  lasts  two  or  three  weeks. 
They  have  sore  mouths,  get  a  scab  all 
around  the'  lips,  such  as  fever  blisters  and 
cold  sores,  and  when  the  lambs  are  about 
two  to  three  days  old  they  get  the  same 
sore  eyes  and  scab  on  their  mouths. 
Pennsylvania.  reader. 

From  the  symptoms  I  judge  that  these 
sheep  are  suffering  with  enzootic  ophthal¬ 
mia.  This  sometimes  attacks  the  flocks 
in  an  entire  neighborhood  and  without 
apparent  cause.  It  is  not  easy  to  treat 
the  sheep  for  the  eye  difficulty.  Give  each 
sheep  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  Epsom 
salts.  This  may  be  dissolved  in  warm 
water  and  put  down  their  throats  from 
a  long-neck  bottle,  care  being  taken  not 
to  strangle  the  sheep.  The  day  follow¬ 
ing  give  one-half  dram  of  nitre.  Keep 
the  sheep  in  a  dark  place,  not  damp.  If 
a  cloth  can  be  kept  over  the  eyes — a  dif¬ 
ficult  but  not  impossible  task — it  will  be 
found  to  help  materially  if  such  is  satu¬ 
rated  with  a  solution  of  a  dram  each  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  carbolic  acid  and  10 
grains  of  morphia  to  one  quart  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  In  any  case  wash  the  eyes 
with  above.  The  cough  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  cold.  The  nourishing  food 
and  shelter  are  the  very  best  things  to 
give.  The  noses  may,  however,  be 
smeared  with  tar,  which  will  likely  help 
them.  The  cough  may  be  produced  by 
internal  parasites,  but  it  is  not  wise  to 
doctor  too  many  things  at  once.  A  little 
turpentine  sprinkled  in  their  salt  will  do 
no  harm,  and  may  do  good. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

THE  HEN  vs.  THE  COW. 

The  Cow's  Side. — The  Otsego  Journal 
recently  printed  the  following  note : 

Much  is  being  said  these  days  about  the 
hen  as  a  money  maker,  often  to  the  discredit 
of  the  old  cow  that  has  stood  by  us  so  long 
and  faithfully  in  the  past.  Please  allow 
me  to  lead  out  old  Jersey  and  give  her  rec¬ 
ord  for  11  months.  She  is  15  years  old,  a 
grade  Jersey  of  respectable  parentage  and 
had  a  fairly  good  bringing  up.  She  fresh¬ 
ened  March  1,  1906,  and  I  will  give  her  record 
up  to  February  1,  1907.  She  has  made  350 
pounds  of  butter,  raised  her  owrn  calf  to  the 
age  of  six  weeks  and  furnished  25  quarts 
of  cream  to  other  parties.  Making  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  milk  fed  to  the  calf  at  40 
pounds  of  butter,  cream  furnished  at  20 
pounds  of  butter,  would  swell  the  amount 
to  410  pounds  of  butter.  Nothing  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  this  reckoning  of  the  milk  and 
cream  used  in  the  family.  The  cash  received 
from  this  product  is  $123.15.  How  much 
have  I  fed  the  old  cow?  Weil,  now  don’t 
ask  that  question.  That  kind  o’  spoils  the 
picture.  On  the  principle  that  it  is  better 
to  keep  a  record  of  what  others  do  for  us 
and  forget  what  we  do  for  others,  we  will 
let  that  matter  pass,  suffice  it  to  say,  we 
fed  her  well.  Great  is  the  hen,  but  greater 
Is  the  cow. 

The  Hen's  Account. — It  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  which  is  the 


more  profitable,  50  hens  or  a  cow?  Now, 
as  there  is  a  great  difference  in  cows  as 
well  as  hens,  we  have  made  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  an  ordinary  flock  of  hens,  in 
ordinary  houses,  and  find  they  match  up 
pretty  well  with  the  old  Jersey  cow  re¬ 
cently  mentioned  in  the  Otsego  Journal. 
We  live  neighbors  with  that  same  cow, 
and  can  certify  that  the  amount  of  money 
invested  is  about  the  same  in  each  par¬ 
ticular.  We  started  in  January  1,  1906, 
with  50  hens,  three  roosters.  We  raised 
quite  a  lot  of  chickens,  sent  the  young 
roosters  to  market  at  fair  prices,  had  a 
good  market  for  eggs  in  our  own  town. 
January  1,  1907,  we  reckoned  up  our  care¬ 
fully  kept  account,  and  the  following  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained :  50  pullets  we  were 
offered  75  cents  apiece  for,  $30 ;  sales 
made,  $123;  three  extra  roosters,  $1.50; 
total,  $154.50 ;  feed  had  cost,  $49.82 ;  profit' 
$104.68.  If  the  unknown  cost  of  old  Jer¬ 
sey’s  feed  could  be  deducted  from  her 
sales,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide 
which  was  the  more  profitable.  Great  is 
the  cow,  but  greater  is  the  hen. 

Mount  Upton,  N.  Y.  l.  a.  w. 


Mica  Axle  Grease 

Best  lubricant  for  axles  in  the 
world — long  wearing  and  very  ad¬ 
hesive. 

Makes  a  heavy  load  draw  like  a 
light  one.  Saves  half  the  wear  on 
wagon  and  team,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  your  outfit. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mica  Axle 
Qrease. 

STANDARD 

OIL  CO. 

Incorporated 


When  Is  a  Gate  Not  a  Gate? 
Steven’s  Revolver  Is  Never  a  Jar 

But  is  at  last 

A  Perfect  Home=Made  Farm  Gate. 

Following  are  just  a  few  of  its  individual  char¬ 
acteristics: 

It  is  the  only  gate  on  earth  that  goes  over  and  over 
when  opened  and  closed,  because  it  is  protected  by 
the  ONLY  PATENT  EVER  ISSUED  by  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  on  such  a  gate. 

It  will  not  sag,  twist  or  get  out  of  shape,  as  it  is  on 
the  ground  all  the  time  and  has  positively  no  strain 
whatever  upon  the  supporting  post.  It  never  lias  to 
be  locked  for  it  stays  shut  of  its  own  accord  and  no 
animal  but  a  pig  can  get  through  it  when  not  locked. 
It  will  operate  over  any  height  of  snow  and  can  be 
made  any  length  without  affecting  its  durability;  the 
wind  can  not  open  it  when  not  locked  and  it  will  stay 
open  at  all  times  when  desired  whether  fastened  or  not 
Send  $1.00  for  the  patent  right  to  make  and  use  the 
gate  upon  your  farm,  together  with  a  complete  set  of 
working  drawings  and  specifications  telling  exactly 
how  you  can  make  any  of  the  gates  you  now  have, 
either  wire  or  wooden,  into  a  Stevens  Revolver,  for 
an  [outlay  not  to  exceed  35c,,  and  when  made,  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the 
dollar  sent. 

S.  GEO.  STEVENS, 

Consulting  Engine.?  and  Patents, 

120  5th  Avenue  West,  Duluth,  Minn. 


BEARING  Easy  Running 

Most  practical  mill  for  farm  feed  grinding. 


Quaker  City 


and  its  price  is  reduced. 
Best  and  most  modern 
type.  Sent  on  trial. 
Send  for  free  book  and 
see  why  it’s  better  than  others. 

Tho  I  W  Qipoilh  Prt  Filbert  8te,  Phlla.,  P», 
I UO  A.  If  .  OirdUQ  SlO.  47-49  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Are  You  Getting  C96 
On  Your  Money  O 


It  must  have  oceured  to  you  time  and  time 
again  that  there  was  some  way  of  investing  your 
savings  where  they  would  earn  5#  per  year  and 
be  entirely  free  from  the  dangers  of  speculation. 

Learn  the  facts  regarding  the  non-speculative 
business  of  the  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan 
Company,  which  has  been  established  over 
fourteen  years,  and  during  all  this  time  has 
never  paid  less  than 

5%  per  year  on  savings  accounts. 

Earnings  reckoned  for  every  day  your  money  is 
in  our  care— no  matter  when  received  or  when 
withdrawn.  Always  subject  to  your  control. 
Earnings  remitted  quarterly,  semi-annually,  by 
check,  or  compounded  as  desired. 

Under  New  York  Ranking 
Department  Supervision. 

Let  ub  Bend  you  full  pa*  ticularH, 
which  will  show  you  how  we  have 
paid  otherH  .'>%  on  their  HavingB 
and  are  able  to  pay  5$  on  yours. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
<■>  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Building' 
Broadway,  New  York 


Assets  91,750,000. 
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LDN’T  YOU  LIKE  TO 

FOR 

The  Difference 


Comes  Out  of  YOUR  Pocket 

If  you  don’t  know  that  Shar¬ 
pies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  are  different,  take 
no  chances  until  you  find  out. 

“Bucket  bowl”  agents  de¬ 
pend  on  catching  the  fellows 
who  don’t  know.  Don’t  let 
them  take  the  difference  out 
of  your  pocket.  One  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  bowl. 

Shake  The  Insides  Out  Z 

Before  you  buy  a  separator 
shake  the  insides  out  of  the 
bowl.  It  will  show  you  how 
heavy,  complicated,  hard  to 
wash,  easy  to  injure,  quick 
to  rust,  “bucket  bowls”are  as 
compared  to  Dairy  Tubular 
bowls.  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  are  different. 
Nothing  inside  Dairy  Tubular  bowls  but  a 
small  dividing  wall  of  triple  tinned  pressed  steel — no  bigger 
than  a  napkin  ring-good  for  a  lifetime.  Yet  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  any  other  separator— skim  at  least 
twice  as  clean. 

You  have  common  sense — want  to  save  your  wife  work — 
want  to  save  yourself  repairs  and  cream — so  why  not  learn 
about  this  now?  Our  free  catalog  N-153 shows  many  other  ex¬ 
clusive  Tubular  advantages  of  great  importance  to  you.  Also 
ask  for  free  book,  “Business  Dairying,”  covering  everything 
from  calves  to  butter. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 


w 
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A  common  kind  ot 
•’Bucket  Bowl.” 
Heavy,  hard  to 
wash,  easy  to  rust. 


SHARPLES 
Dairy  Tubular! 
Bowl.  Simple, 
light,  durable, 
easy  to  wash. 


Toronto,  Canada 


WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TIES  EXISTING  IN  THE 
SOUTH  AND  HOW 
YOU  COULD 

IMPROVE  YOUR 
PRESENT  CONDITION? 

WHY  BATTLE  AGAINST  THE  ELEMENTS  ?  If  you  want  a 
stock  or  grain  farm,  a  fruit  farm,  truck  farm,  where 
lands  are  fertile  and  productive.  In  fact  anything, 
and  want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama  or  Florida, 

THE 

“SEABOARD  MAGAZINE 

Devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  South, will  point  out  the  many  advantages 
of  a  location  in  our  mild  climate,  where  life  would 
be  a  greater  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  by  reason  of 
being  able  to  carry  on  work  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

.  .THE  MAGAZINE  WILL  ASSIST  YOU  AND  WILL  BE  SENT 
FREE”  ON  REQUEST,  together  with  other 
handsomely  illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  the 
South  and  its  wonderful  resources  and  progress. 
Special  low  round-trip  rates  for  homeseekers,  pro¬ 
spectors  and  investors. 


J-  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

Portsmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT.  18. 


SALE 


10  dorse 
Power  Gaso= 
line  Engine, 

$200 

5  Horse  Power  Gasoline 

Engine,  -  -  $150 

6  Inch  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pump= 
ing  Engine,  (TnCrn,8)  $90 

8  Inch  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pump= 
Engine,  SII5 

Engines  and  boilers  of  all  kinds, 
pumps,  etc.  If  you  want  to  buy 
new  (or  slightly  used)  machinery, 
write  me. 

R.  A.  PINNER, 

122  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


Engines 


Every  Olds  Gas  Engine  is  guaranteed  by  us  to  operate 
successfully. 

No  risk  is  taken  in  buying  one  for  we  stand  behind  it. 

An  Olds  Engine  will  run  a  threshing  machine  or  feed  cutter, 
cream  separator,  wood  saw,  etc.,  more  economically  than  any  other 
engine. 

It  will  last  longer  because  it  is  rrade  of  a  special  tough  gas  engi  >e 
iron,  after  a  time-tried  German  formula,  instead  of  ordi  arv  coke 

iron.  Repairs  cost  practically  nothing. 

Write  us  for  catalogue  of  Type  A  Engines  (2  to  15  h-p.)  tell  us  your  requiremer.rs  and  we 
will  help  you  figure  out  what  you  need. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  COh  908  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


OLDS  CAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 


Binghamton,  New  York. 
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UK.  waiter  van  Fleet,  |  Assoclttte8. 
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John  .1.  Dillon,  Business  Manaser. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  12.04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10  ‘/a  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that,  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  Hu/  to  make  doubly  sure 
v-e  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  auv  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  \ve 
protect  subscribers  against  -ogiies,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adiust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  lie  responsible  for 
)  bo  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yobkkr  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  _ _ 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY.  MARCH  23,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Don’t  forget  to  give  us  the  facts  of  your  experience 
in  using  the  soil  from  an  old  Alfalfa  field  to  “inoculate’ 
a  new  one.  Does  it  pay?  Remember— we  are  not 
seeking  to  prove  one  thing  or  the  other — we  want  the 
facts  just  as  they  are. 

* 

“LEST  WE  FORGET!” 

IVc  are  still  waiting  patiently  for  that  investigation 
promised  by  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  IV e  understand  there  has 
been  some  unavoidable  delay  m  selecting  members  of 
the  committee.  We  find  that  the  interested  public  is 
watching  this  case  with  great  interest.  It  involves  a 
question  of  far  more  importance  than  the  business  deal¬ 
ings  of  two  men! 

* 

We  seldom  print  an  article  that  has  aroused  more 
discussion  than  that  story  of  the  one-legged  farmer  on 
Long  Island.  People  quickly  saw  the  point,  which  we 
tried  to  make  clear  that  affliction  often  carries  a  bless¬ 
ing  with  it.  One  interesting  thing  is  that  this  account 
has  caused  several  other  successful  one-legged  farmers 
to  make  themselves  known.  We  find  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  a  crutch  has  enabled  men  to  make  greater 
speed  toward  home  and  competence. 

* 

So  far  as  New  England  farmers  are  concerned,  the 
tariff  on  wool  is  by  no  means  as  important  as  a  suitable 
tax  on  dogs.  Before  the  war  sheep  paid  well  in  the 
New  England  hill  towns.  In  the  readjustment  of  farm¬ 
ing  which  has  come  with  the  end  of  free  or  cheap 
western  land  we  have  again  come  to  a  time  when  mut¬ 
ton  and  wool  would  pay  on  the  pasture  lands  east  of 
the  Hudson.  The  danger  from  dogs  causes  most  farmers 
to  hesitate.  In  Maine  the  farmers  have  taken  up  this 
dog  question  as  a  regular  State  issue,  and  (he  outcome 
of  their  fight  will  be  watched  with  great  interest. 

* 

No  man  can  read  history  with  any  thought  whatever 
without  being  impressed  with  the  danger  which  comes 
to  a  nation  when  wealth  accumulates  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  The  feeling  of  injustice  which  this  unequal  distri¬ 
bution  brings  makes  men  bitter  and  revengeful,  but 
this  is  not  the  worst  element  in  the  destruction  of  man¬ 
hood.  The  most  harmful  thing  that  wealth  creates  is 
parasite  or  snob.  These  are  manufactured  out  of  the 
weaker  members  of  the  great  middle  class  of  citizens. 
The  common  working  people  who  are  neither  very  rich 
nor  very  poor  have  ever  represented  the  strongest  force 
in  society.  Their  strength  lies  in  their  independence, 
their  pride  in  labor  and  their  willingness  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  for  just  what  they  are.  When  they  begin  to  ape 
the  rich,  look  with  disgust  upon  the  homely  things  which 
are  their  honest  heritage,  and  bow  to  wealth  and  power 
even  when  thev  know  both  are  dishonest  they  become 
the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  of  snobs.  1  hey  are 
deserters  from  the  class  of  society  who  are  under  a 
double  obligation  to  maintain  the  true  spirit  of  a  re¬ 
public.  They  become  incapable  of  either  joining  the 
rich  or  adding  real  power  to  society.  We  believe  the 
?nob  is  the  greatest  menace  which  wealth  has  started 
in  this  country.  The  plain  people  can  and  will  deal 


justly  with  both  riches  and  roguery  when  they  really 
understand  them.  But  let  these  people  lose  their  sturdy 
old  ideals  and  they  are  powerless  to  lead.  What  about 
it?  See  that  your  children  do  not  become  snobs.  Hive 
them  example  and  training  that  will  keep  them  inde¬ 
pendent  and  free.  No  country  home  should  ever  de¬ 
velop  a  snob. 

* 

The  “Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp  Society”  prom¬ 
ises  to  become  a  good  second  to  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  Every  day  brings  letters  from  people  who  want 
to  join.  We  have  already  heard  from  nearly  every 
State  from  Maine  to  Mexico.  Here  is  a  note  from 
Tennessee : 

Capital  idea,  the  launching  of  the  “Knights  of  the  Postage 
Stamp.”  Much  needed.  I  want  to  become  a  life  member. 

I  also  expect  to  spend  a  like  amount  in  sending  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  10- week  trials  to  progressive  farmers. 

r.  b.  iienders. 

As  we  have  explained,  there  is  no  constitution  or  by¬ 
laws  to  make  trouble  between  friends.  Each  Knight 
pledges  himself  to  spend  at  least  50  cents  in  writing 
strong  personal  letters  to  public  men.  He  will  not  only 
give  those  who  fail  to  do  their  duty  a  piece  of  bis  mind, 
but  try  to  add  peace  of  mind  to  those  who  serve  the 
people.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  serious  objection  to 
a  general  observance  of  the  second  part  of  this  Knight's 
programme. 

DO  YOU  WANT  THE  HALL? 

Those  who  have  attended  public  meetings  of  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  in  New  York  State  know  that  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  asks  the  Legislature  to 
appropriate  money  for  new'  buildings  and  equipment 
as  follows : 

1.  The  erection  of  an  assembly  hall  that  shall  also  pro¬ 
vide  space  for  exhibition  and  demonstration  purposes. 

2.  The  erection  of  three  houses  for  members  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  stuff. 

3.  The  erection  of  cattle  sheds. 

4.  Extension  of  the  poultry  plant. 

5.  The  installation  of  an  electric  plant  for  lighting  and 
motor  purposes. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  general  consent  that  the 
last  four  of  these  items  are  greatly  needed.  We  do 
not  think  the  Legislature  will  seriously  object  to  them. 
As  to  the  need  of  an  assembly  ball  at  the  station,  there 
seems  to  be  a  fair  difference  of  opinion.  While  the 
station  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  place  for  popular  teach¬ 
ing  or  for  class-room  work,  as  a  college  or  school 
would  be,  there  are  many  occasions  when  a  gathering 
of  people  there  would  be  very  useful.  At  present  there 
is  no  place  at  the  station  to  accommodate  an  audience 
of  over  60  people.  Without  question,  if  a  suitable  hall 
could  be  provided  Granges,  farmers’  clubs  and  societies 
could  and  would  come  to  the  station  to  study  its  work. 
We  can  readily  see  that  such  gatherings  would  be  much 
more  valuable  if,  while  at  the  station,  people  could 
gather  in  a  hall  and  hold  a  popular  meeting.  The 
products  and  apparatus  could  also  be  exhibited  to  better 
advantage.  Briefly  stated  these  are  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  a  building.  We  think  it  probable  that  it 
would  have  an  influence  to  bring  the  station  closer  to 
the  people.  Now  do  the  farmers  of  New'  York  care 
enough  about  it  to  exert  themselves  or  express  an 
opinion?  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  in  going  straight  to  the 
people  in  matters  of  this  sort,  and  w'e  offer  our  readers 
a  chance  to  express  themselves.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
building  an  assembly  hall  at  Geneva  at  the  expense  of 
the  State?  If  so  please  tell  us  so,  with  your  reasons. 
If  yon  oppose  such  expenditure  tell  us  so — also  giving 
reasons.  We  cannot  agree  to  print  all  the  letters,  but 
w'e  will  give  a  fair  synopsis  of  opinions  on  both  sides, 
and  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  votes.  We  cannot 
think  of  any  fairer  way  to  test  the  wishes  of  our 

farmers.  How  do  you  vote? 

* 

There  is  one  mean  falsehood  which  seems  to  fatten 
upon  exposure.  You  may  brand  it  again  and  again,  yet 
it  seems  to  be  able  to  grow  new  skin  over  the  mark 
and  turn  un  fresher  and  more  brazen  than  ever.  We 
refer  to  the  statement  often  made  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  female  inmates  of  insane  hospitals  in 
this  country  are  farmers’  wives.  We  have  shown  the 
falsehood  of  this  statement  many  times.  Now  we  are 
glad  to  print  the  following: 

Over  two  years  ago  I  read  in  The  New'  York  American  a 
statement  bv  a  well-know'n  woman  that  “according  to  sta¬ 
tistics,  75  per  cent  of  the  female  Inmates  of  the  insane  hos¬ 
pitals  of  the  country  are  farmers’  wives."  From  the  lecture 
platform  I  have  heard  the  same  statement.  This  did  not 
agree  with  my  observation,  but  I  could  not  quote  “statis¬ 
tics,"  so  I  began  an  investigation  embracing  the  hospitals 
of  Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  I  give  the  facts 
ascertained.  In  Massachusetts  from  five  to  10  per  cent  of 
female  inmates  wore  farmers’  wives.  In  Ohio  it  does  not 
exceed  10  per  cent.  Tn  Pennsylvania  the  hospital  drawing 
from  a  territory  containing  the  largest  per  cent  of  farmers, 
counts  anion?  its  female  inmates  11  per  cent  farmers’  w'ives. 
In  the  year  1905,  144  women  w'ero  received,  only  four  of 
whom  were  farmers’  wives.  It  is  time  the  scarecrow  above 
referred  to  were  taken  down.  It  has  not  now  and  never  did 
have  any  justification  in  fact,  and  is  used  to  bring  into  dis¬ 
repute  the  noblest  calling  on  earth.  i.  a.  thayer,  m.  d. 

We  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Thayer.  We  collected  fig¬ 
ures  from  the  insane  hospitals  in  New  York  and  found 


practically  the  same  proportion.  But  you  can  shoot 
holes  all  through  the  scarecrow  and  still  it  will  show 
itself.  There  are  some  writers  who  seem  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  determined  to  blacken  and  disparage  farm  life  if 
they  can.  * 

Rev.  Robert  Collyer  once  read  a  poem  at  a  banquet. 
He  brought  out  the  feeling  of  astonishment  which  must 
have  come  over  the  Normans,  the  Romans  and  others 
at  their  failure  to  subdue  the  plain  people  of  England. 
Tliev  took  cities,  built  camps  and  overran  the  country, 
but  they  could  not  crush  out  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  refrain  to  this  poem  ran  a;  follows: 

“They  hadn’t  measured  [he  Saxon  grit.” 

Some  of  our  public  men  will  he  just  as  much  aston¬ 
ished  when  country  people  turn  on  them  at  last.  They 
haven’t  measured  the  power  of  the  common  people  when 
right  is  on  their  side ! 

* 

During  the  past  year  we  have  received  at  least  a 
dozen  complaints  about  road  commissioners  in  New 
York  who  refuse  to  do  their  duty.  As  a  rule  the 
victim  lives  on  some  side  road.  Sometimes  through 
town  politics  he  has  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  town 
bosses.  As  a  punishment  his  road  is  neglected — all  the 
labor  and -money  being  spent  elsewhere.  We  have 
eases  where  people  who  pay  heavy  taxes  are  ignored 
in  this  way — no  attention  whatever  being  paid  to  their 
complaints.  To  show  how  powerless  such  people  are 
we  print  the  following  letter  from  State  Engineer 
Skene : 

In  towns  maintaining  their  roads  under  what  Is  known 
ns  the  "labor  system" — that  is.  citizens  working  out:  the 
road  taxes,  this  Department  has  no  authority,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  way  by  which  the  commissioners 
enn  be  compelled  to  perform  work  on  certain  pieces  of  road, 
as  they  would  probably  say  that  they  were  using  their  best 
efforts  to  keep  all  of  the  road  in  good  condition.  The  only 
way  Is  to  elect  highway  commissioners  who  will,  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  office  in  a  competent  and  fair  manner.  In 
towns  under  the  “money  system,”  this  Department  has 
authority,  and  we  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  have 
the  moneys  expended  in  a  proper  manner,  and  any  complaint 
that  the  moneys  are  not  being  so  expended  Is  promptly 
investigated.  Frederick  sicexe. 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

In  such  cases  therefore  the  only  remedy  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  who  can,  if  they  want  to,  select 
men  to  do  the  work  Now  is  there  any  place  in  New 
York  where  a  few  determined  men  with  a  just  griev¬ 
ance  cannot,  if  they  will,  obtain  a  remedy?  If  there 
is  let  us  know  the  name! 


BREVITIES. 

Why  keep  a  pig  that  cannot  grind  his  own  grain? 

It  takes  sweep  power  to  grind  out  a  broom  corn  ! 

The  people  are  learning  things  faster  than  the  politicians. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  let-up  In  planting  Kieffer 
pears. 

Notice  how  many  people  are  using  sprouted  oats  as  “green 
food"  for  hens. 

Not  much  encouragement  for  the  use  of  sulky  plows  on 
small  farms — page  234. 

A  number  of  readers  are  coming  to  tell  us  how  to  sharpen 
the  disks  on  harrow  or  cultivator. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  “snow  belt”  along  the  upper 
Atlantic  coast  have  use  for  all  our  philosophy  this  W.nter. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  readers  apeak  well  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Number.  Our  plan  has  ever  been  to  till  this  Issue 
with  material  that  will  make  readers  think,  and  lead  them 
to  tile  the  paper  away  for  reference. 

That  man  on  page  201  who  wants  to  send  his  family  to 
church  while  he  surrounds  an  apple  pie  recalls  the  gourmet 
who  said  he  on'y  wanted  two  persons  present  when  roast 
duck  was  served — himself  and  the  duck! 

A  CARI.0AD  of  Hood  River,  Oregon,  apples  were  recently 
shipped  to  Vladivostok,  Siberia.  They  were  first,  wrapped 
in  paper,  (hen  put  In  pasteboard  compartments  like  eggs, 
and  then  boxed,  the  box  being  wrapped  in  burlap  and  roped 
for  convenience  in  handling.  The  apples  will  have  an  ocean 
trip  of  about  30  days. 

Is  the  Horticultural  Number  we  printed  an  excellent  arti¬ 
cle  on  “The  Girl  On  the  Farm,”  by  Mr.  Crawford.  We 
held  this  article  some  time  before  publication.  When  It  was 
written  Mr.  Crawford  had  no  bulbs  or  plants  for  sale.  Now 
he  is  again  in  business,  so  that  the  statement  at  the  end 
of  his  article  needs  revision. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  suggests  an  experiment 
with  the  following  sulphur  wash  for  scale:  10  pounds  caus¬ 
tic  soda,  19  pounds  sulphur,  50  gallons  water.  Make  a 
paste  of  the  sulphur  with  5%  gallons  water,  then  add  the 
caustic  soda  and  stir  occasionally  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
add  the  remainder  of  the  water  and  stir. 

The  Atchison  Globe  asks:  "Why  not  put  a  picture  of  the 
hen  on  the  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces  and  silver  dollars?  A 
good  fat  hen  is  worth  72  cents  at  any  wholesale  poultry 
house;  a  lion  will  pay  for  herself  ihree  or  four  times  even- 
yea  r.  The  eagle  is  a  worthless  bird,  and  is  always  looking 
for  a  tight,  or  an  opportunity  to  steal.” 

People  who  complain  of  the  monotony  of  farm  life  might 
try  Rhodesia.  South  Africa,  and  thus  mingle  wholesome  ex¬ 
citement  with  ngreulturo.  The  Rhodesia  Herald  says:  “Mr. 
Troll  ip’s  farm,  near  Fort  Gibbs,  has  been  visited  by  two 
rhinoceroses  lately.  They  are  very  truculent  In  their  be¬ 
havior  and  are  do'ng  heavy  damage  to  his  crops,  besides 
being  a  source  of  danger  to  all  on  the  farm.  Mrs.  Tro’lip 
was  also  surprised  by  a  crocodile  when  fishing  on  the  farm. 
The  reptile  plunged  into  the  water  from  the  opposite  bank, 
and  made  straight  toward  her.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK.  . 

DOMESTIC. --Twenty-five  workmen  at  the  Richards  col¬ 
liery,  Mt.  Carmel,  I’a.,  owned  by  the  Susquehanna  Coat  Com¬ 
pany.  were  Injured  March  f»  by  a  powder  magazine,  contain- 
ng  1,100  pounds  of  dynamite,  exploding.  Two  engine  houses 
were  blown  to  pieces  and  the  breaker  was  damaged. 

John  Alexander  Howie,  founder  of  the  Christian  Catholic 
Church  in  Zion,  died  March  !)  at  Shiloh  House  in  Zion 
City,  Ill.  In  his  last  hours  he  was  attended  by  only  four 
of  those  who  had  shared  his  prosperity  and  remained  loyal 
in  the  time  of  his  adversity.  Howie  was  a  Scotchman  who 
went  to  Adelaide,  Australia,  in  18G0,  when  he  was  13  years 
old.  He  was  a  clerk  In  an  Adelaide  business  house  for  seven 
years  and  in  that  time  saved  enough  money  to  go  back  to 
Edinburgh  and  take  a  live  years'  course  in  theology.  Howie 
returned  to  Australia  In  1X72  and  ljecame  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Newtown,  a  suburb  of  Sydney, 
lie  became  known  as  a  vigorous  and  effective  speaker  and 
drew  large  congregations.  About  a  year  later  Howie  an¬ 
nounced  his  belief  in  Divine  healing,  forsook  his  church, 
organized  it  divine  healing  assocaton  and  went  to  Melbourne. 
There  ho  built  a  tabernacle.  In  Melbourne  he  got  into 
trouble  frequently  with  the  authorities  on  account  of  the 
Intemperate  speeches  he  made.  lie  found  il  convenient 
about  18X7  to  leave  Australia  and  go  to  San  Francisco.  For 
several  years  he  attempted  to  popularize  his  propaganda  in 
California,  but  he  didn’t  meet  with  much  success.  Then 
he  wont  to  Chicago.  That  was  in  1890.  His  wonderful  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity,  and  the  troubles  that  ensued,  are  matters 
of  recent  history.  .  .  .  The  Herman  steamer  Vandalia, 

from  Iliogo,  Japan,  arrived  In  New'  York  March  <1,  after  a 
terrible  battle  with  fire  in  midocean.  It  was  necessary  to 
flood  the  vessel  during  a  heavy  gale  to  extinguish  the 'fire, 
and  a  portion  of  the  cargo  consisting  of  tea  to  the  value  of 
$200(100  was  thrown  overboard.  .  .  .  Will  J.  Davis  was 

acquitted  at  Danville,  111.,  March  9,  of  the  charge  of  man¬ 
slaughter  in  connection  with  the  Iroquois  Theater  disaster 
in  Chicago  in  which  500  persons  were  killed,  and  was  set 
free.  The  ncuuittal  by  the  jury  was  on  orders  from  Judge 
Kimbrough,  who,  after  three  days  of  argument  by  the  oppos¬ 
ing  counsel,  decided  that  that  portion  of  the  Chicago  fire 
ordinance  on  which  the  indictment  was  based  was  invalid. 
After  the  decision  was  rendered  the  judge  called  the  jury 
Into  court  and  Instructed  it  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  ac¬ 
quittal.  This  disposes  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Davis 
In  so  far  as  the  present  indictment  is  concerned.  He  has 
been  placed  in  jeopardy  on  the  charge  of  causing  the  death 
of  Viva  Jackson  and  has  been  acquitted  by  a  Jury.  As  the 
State  is  not  given  the  right  to  appeal  no  further  action  is 
possible.  But  there  are  505  other  victims  of  the  Iroquois 
horror.  Whether  or  not  indictments  charging  responsihl  it.v 
for  their  death  can  be  drawn  without  using  the  discredited 
ordinance  as  a  basis  is  a  matter  for  the  Chicago  authorities 
to  decide.  ,  .  .  It  is  estimated  four-fifths  of  the  “transi¬ 

tory  divorce”  business  of  .South  Dakota  lias  been  killed  by  a 
law  just  passed  b.v  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  new 
law  requires  one  year’s  residence,  leaving  Idaho  the  only 
Slate  in  the  Union  with  a  six  months'  law.  All  hearings 
must  lie  public  and  personal  service  must  lie  secured.  The 
adverse  report  on  the  Hill  of  the  Senate  committee  raised 


a  storm  of  protests  and  charges  of  mercenary  motives,  and 
the  lawmakers  changed  their  attitude.  Opponents  of  tho 
measure  got  an  amendment  that  where  both  parties  come  to 
the  State  and  agree  on  a  separation  six  months'  residence 
will  suffice.  .  .  .  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Cali¬ 

fornia  Senate  has  reported  favorably  the  bill  forbidding 
Japanese  more  than  10  years  old  to  attend  the  primary 
grade  of  any  public  school.  The  Hill  is  framed  in  general 
terms,  but  is  alined  at  the  Japanese.  The  measure  provides 
for  separate  schools  for  Orientals.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  grazing  lands  in  Texas  are  being  swept  by 
prairie  (ires  in  Concho  River  Valley  and  the  upper  Colorado 
River  districts.  There  has  been  great  loss  to  farm  property 
and  hundreds  of  head  of  five  stock  have  perished. 

An  action  to  recover  $39,(100.000  was  entered  March  9  in  the 
United  Statics  Circuit  Court  in  Uhiladelphiu  by  Battle  & 
Maishall,  as  attorneys  for  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  lielining 
Company,  against  tne  American  Sugar  Itefln.ng  Company, 
Henry  O.  Ilavemeyer,  John  E.  Parsons,  (iustav  E.  Kissel, 
and  others.  The  complaint  alleges  that,  as  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  the  big  plant  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  Philadelphia, 
with  a  capacity  of  4,000  barrels  a  day,  although  completed 
and  ready  for  business  over  three  years,  has  not  yet  turned 
out  a  single  barrel  of  sugar.  To  the  alleged  conspiracy  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  charged  the  sensa¬ 
tional  failure  of  tho  Real  Estate  Trust  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Hie  consequent  loss  to  its  numerous  depositors,  the 
suicide  of  its  president,  Frank  K.  Hippie,  and  tho  financial 
rum  of  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most  daring  realty  speculators, 
Adolph  Segal.  _ 


CONDITIONS  EAST  AND  WEST. 

It  Is  interesting  for  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
There  is  no  use  denying  that  here  in  central  Illinois  we 
have  very  bad  roads  on  an  average  of  say  about  three  months 
in  the  year.  Hard  roads  are  much  talked  of.  Hut  the  mat¬ 
ter  ends  there.  Perhaps  one  of  these  days  Hying  machines 
will  come  and  this  seems  about  the  only  mode  of  relief  in 
sigli t .  But  in  spite  of  all  our  drawbacks,  such  as  bad 
roads,  frequent  droughts  and  a  windy,  changeable  climate, 
the  price  of  farm  lands  is'  soaring  as  never  known  before. 
Six  years  ago  a  farm  of  120  acres  adjoining  me  sold  for 
$00  per  acre.  The  new  owner  took  off  over  $1,990  worth 
of  timber,  and  three  years  later  sold  it  for  $X7  an  acre. 
A  few  days  ago  the  same  place  sold  for  $12.3  an  acre.  It 
is  seen  that  this  place  has  more  than  doubled  In  price  the 
last  six  years.  No  Improvements  were  made  on  tiie  place, 
and  tills  is  a  timber  and  not  a  prairie  soil.  This  place  is 
about  three  miles'  from  a  town  of  3.000.  Prairie  farms  have 
advanced  even  more  than  the  instance  given,  and  there  are 
many  in  this  county  that  $209  an  acre  would  not  buy. 
Unless  the  bubble  bursts  we  shall  soon  see  $390  an  acre 
farm  lands  here.  Speculators  have  made  small  fortunes 
buying  and  selling  again.  But  I  cannot  see  how  this  re¬ 
markable  advance  In  land  is  of  any  benefit  unless  one  wants 
to  sell  out.  The  land  itself  Is'  just  the  same,  and  does  not 
produce  any  more  than  formerly,  and  it  is  Impossible  for  a 
poor  man  to  get  a  place  now.  The  raise  in  nrice  lias  also 


gteafly  increased  taxes;  mine  are  three  times  what  they 
were  eight  vears  ago.  There  never  was  such  a  craze  for 
fund.  Even  old  Missouri  has  taken  a  boom.  One  agent 
there  to  encourage  me  to  buy  writes  :  “Our  lands  here  have 
more  than  doubled  in  price  the  last  two  years,  so  hurry  if 
you  want  to  gel  il  on  the  ground  floor.”  It.  rather  looked 
to  me  that  il  was  two  years  loo  late  to  get  In  on  the 
“ground  floor.”  How  long  the  present  conditions  will  con¬ 
tinue  no  one  can  tell,  but  judging  by  the  past  it  does  seem 
that  there1  must  be  a  reaction  sooner  or  later,  o.  j.  b. 

Illinois. 


Fruit  prospects  were  never  better  for  tiie  coming  season. 
We  had  a  bumper  crop  last  season,  and  it  looks  as  though 
we  were  going  to  have  another  at  this  time.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  tiling,  if  the  fruit  buds  are  safe  at  this  season  of 
the  year  we  can  count  on  a  crop.  f.  w.  p. 

Holton,  Ivans. 

TESTS  FOR  BUTTER.  Tho  completion  of  our  new  dairy 
building  and  increase  of  facilities  for  work  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  undertake  more  than  we  could  do  with 
the  old  equipment.  One  of  the  new  lines  will  be  the  occa¬ 
sional  receipt  and  critical  examination  of  butter  made  by  our 
students  who  are  candidates  for  certificates  of  proficiency. 
This  work  will  be  carried  bn  in  somewhat  tiie  same  way 
ns  tiie  educational  butter  cows’  tests.  The  maker  of  the 
butter  will  be  informed  as  to  faults  in  his  making  so  far  as 
these  are  indicated  by  His  reports  and  quality  of  the  goods. 
Opportunity  will  be  given  to  other  butter  makers  who  are 
not  candidates  for  certificates  to  send  in  their  butter  at  the 
same  time  if  they  desire  to  do  so  and  will  agree  to  comply 
with  the  simple  and  necessary  requirements.  We  are  con¬ 
sidering  also  the  feasibility  of  receiving  samples  of  cheese, 
market  milk  and  cream  under  similar  conditions. 

Cornell  University.  it.  a.  pearson. 

ILLINOIS  OLEO  LAW.-  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  present  status  of  the  Illinois  State  Law  of  1897, 
which  _  prohibits  the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  in  this 
State.  '  This  law  was  practically  made  Ineffective  by  a  court 
decision  several  years  ago.  il  being  declared  unconstitutional 
b.v  Judges  llanecey,  Brentano  and  Chetlain  sitting  en  banc. 
The  decision  was  read  by  Judge  Hanecy  and  concurred  in 
by  Judge  Brentano.  Judge  Chetlain  returning  a  dissenting 
opinion  upholding  the  law.  The  State  Food  Department, 
desiring  to  test  this  law  further,  instituted  suit  against  .39 
dealers  in  Chicago,  basing  its  action  on  the  said  law  of 
1X97.  The  cases  came  up  for  a  hearing  before  Municipal 
Judge  Scovllle  of  this  city  on  February  18.  The  defend¬ 
ants’  attorneys  moved  to  quash  the  informations  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  Judge  Scovllle 
promptly  overruled  the  motion,  holding  that  the  law  was 
constitutional  and  held  the  defendants  to  trial.  The  defend¬ 
ants  asked  for  a  jury  trial  and  the  trial  of  the  first  case  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  conviction  of  the  defendant.  This  is  the  first 
clean  cut,  successful  prosecution  before  a  recognized  court 
of  record  under  tills  law  and  opens  the  way  for  dealing 
effectively  with  oleomargarine  colored  In  violation  of  the 
law  of  this  State.  h.  e.  sciiuknecht, 

III.  State  Food  Commission. 
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f  li}iflj\\)y\  Choose  Your  Yields  by  Choosing  Your  Fertilizer 

You’ll  get  a  Timothy  crop  like  that  in  the  right- 
hand  picture,  if  you  choose  a  poor  fertilizer.  You’ll 
get  a  crop  like  that  at  the  left,  even  if  the  soil  is  poor, 
provided  you  choose  a  fertilizer  containing  8%  of 

POTASH 

To  find  how  to  get  the  best  results  from  growing  grasses 
and  other  crops,  write  for  the  ‘‘Farmer’s  fluids.”  Sent  free, 
though  worth  much — write  to 

OERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York 
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Among  the  up-to-date,  progressive  people  who  use  SWIFT’S  ANIMAL 
FERTILIZERS  are  the  Johnson  Seed  Potato  Co.  of  Richmond,  Me., 
who  make  the  following  interesting  statement:  “The  yield  of  our  Snow 
variety  potato  on  SWIFT’S  SPECIAL  POTATO  FERTILIZER,  as 
shown  by  the  harvest,  cut  of  which  appears  on  page  23  in  our  1906  cata¬ 
logue,  was  between  450  and  500  bushels  per  acre.  We  are  perfectly  safe 
when  we  say  that  the  yield  was  above  450  bushels,  and  we  are  willing 
that  you  should  use  these  figures,  if  you  so  desire.- 

For  spraying  this  remarkable  yield,  we  used  Bug  Death  and  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  There  was  no  rot  whatever  when  the  field  in  question  was 
harvested.  This  is  important  to  mention  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
so  much  trouble  in  general  from  blight  and  the  rot  the  past  few  years, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  way  a  fertilizer  is  made  up  has  something 
to  do  with  potatoes  decaying,  under  certain  conditions.” 

See  local  agents  or  send  for  prices  Our  terms  are  easy  and  our  prices  right 

SWIFT’S  LOWELL  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  and  Poultry  Supplies 
40  NORTH  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON 
Send  for  Memorandum  Book  with  Egg  Record.  It’s  Free 
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The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Aitonaug,  R.I.,  Aug.  27,  1906. 


Middletown,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: — The  crop  has  been  so  poor  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  I 
was  almost  discouraged  trying  to  raise  good  Potatoes,  but  your  General  Agent,  Mr. 
Allen  N.  Hoxsie,  induced  me  to  take  a  Local  Agency  for  the  sale  of  the  Hubbard 
Fertilizers,  and  I  thought  1  would  try  once  more. 

1  selected  a  piece  of  sod  land  that  had  been  down  ever  since  I  owned  the  farm 
and  how  long  before  I  do  not  know  (I  have  been  here  since  October,  1894).  This 
was  plowed  the  7th  of  May  and  Hubbard’s  Potato  Phosphate  at  the  rate  of  about 
one-half  ton  per  acre  sowed  broadcast  all  over  it  and  harrowed  in  with  an  old 
fashioned  blunt  tooth  cultivator,  so  as  not  to  turn  any  sod  up  again.  The  seed  was 
drilled  in,  cultivated  and  hoed  as  soon  as  up  well  and  a  little  of  Hubbard’s  Potato 
Phosphate  sprinkled  around  each  hill  at  the  second  hoeing. 

The  result  is  that  they  grew  like  weeds  and  not  only  have  I  got  a  big  crop  of 
vines,  hut  there  are  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  eating  Potatoes  under  them  that  I 
ever  raised.  When  we  want  good  Potatoes,  we  want  Hubbard’s  Potato  Phosphate 
at  planting  time.  Yours  truly  D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

_  Lumbert'H  Death  to  Lice. 


Special  Fertilizers  for  Every  Crop 

Hubbard’s  Fertilizer  Almanac  for  1007  tells 
all  about  them,  SENT  FREE  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  HUBBARD’S  Fertilizers. 
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,  Combines  strength  and 
beauty  with  long  life.  Large, 
itiard  steel  wires.  Heavily 
galvanized. 

FARM  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


vlsome,  easy  to  build,  always 
uls  erect.  Ask  for  Fence  Book  i  >. 

NCHOR  FENCE  A  MFC.  CO. 
Clavaland,  Ohio. 
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Best  ainl  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

1X8  West  Water  St., 

MUUCUSK.  N.  X. 
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Oats  .  ill* 

Rye  . . 

Barley  . 

FEED. 

Spring  Bran .  — ■ 

Middlings  . 22.UI 

Red  Dog .  — 

Linseed  meal .  — 

SEEDS. 

Retail  prices  at  New  York.  Al  Ihls  season 
clovers,  especially,  are  subject  to  sudden  price 
changes.  .  . 

Clover,  medium  red,  00  lbs . 

Clover,  scarlet,  00  lbs .  0-JJo 

Clover,  while,  00  lbs .  to. 00 

Timothy.  45  lbs . 

Red  Top,  32  lbs . 

Orchard  Grass,  14  lbs . 

1IAY  AND  STRAW. 

Top  grades  scarce. 
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. 20.00 
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MILK, 
price  $1.01 


N.  Y.  Exchange 
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shippers  who  have  no  extra 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best . 

Lower  grades . 

Storage  . 

State  Dairy . 

Factory 
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to  20-cenl  gone 
station!  charges. 
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Renovated  . .  I® 
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Or 
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CHEESE 


Full  cream,  fancy .  ■—  @ 

Good*  to  choice.  . .  13  Or 

Sldms  .  ®  @ 

EGGS. 

While,  fancy .  21 

White,  good  to  choice .  19 

Mixed  colors,  best .  - 

Lower  grades .  10 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy .  8 %  or 

Evap.,  choice 


or 

or 

Or 

Or 


Or 


Evap.,  fair  to  good .  O'/j @ 


Sun  dried .  ® 

Chops,  100  lbs .  — 

Waste,  100  lbs .  — 

Cherries  .  1® 

Raspberries  . 50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
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29 
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21 
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15 
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22 

20 

19 
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[ijiles, 

Fair 


.4.50 
.  2.00 


best,  bbl . 

to  good . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  quart .  25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  dozen. . . . 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Radishes,  UK)  bunches . 2.00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  <o 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl 
Domestic,  180  lbs.... 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  . 

Asparagus,  Southern, 

California,  dozen . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart 
Carrots,  old,  bbl . 


dozen , 
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15 
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COUNTRY-DRESSED  M  EA 

Ca 1 ves  .  8 

I  .a  mbs,  hothouse,  head . 5.00 

Pork  .  » 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.40 


204 

204 

H,iI)h 

::::.V25 

205 

Cows  . . 

. 

. 

. 

_ 1.75 

205 

205 

207 

Lambs 
Hogs  .. 

250 

250 

252 

252 

254 

254 

255 
25(1 
250 
250 

257 

200 

200 


270 
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271 
271 
271 


251 
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253 

254 
259 
259 
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M  A 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  March  15,  1907,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  rod.  In  elevator . 84 

No.  1,  Northern,  Dulutli .  92% 

Corn  . 


TS. 

(0)  12 
(0)9.00 
Mi  Or  10  % 

(3)5.80 
<0)5.00 
<0  4. 50 
or  4.15 
<0)8.75 
Or  5.50 
<0)8.25 
(0)7.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots.  Smaller  quantities 
proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda  <05%  pure),  ton  —  @53.00 

Muriate  of  potash  (50%  actual), 

2.010  lbs .  —  <0)41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash  (48-50% 

actual),  2,010  lbs .  —  <0)48.15 

Dried  blood  ((14%  ammonia), 

ton  .  —  @51.00 

Basle  slag  (17-19%  plios.  acid). 

ton  7.. . 17.50  @19.00 

Knlnlt.  Ion  .  — 

Add  phosphate,  Ion  .  —  @14.00 

Ground  hone.  (4%  bid.,  20% 

phosphoric  acid)  .  —  @-8.00 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chlnchn,  ton.  —  @43.00 

Lobos  . —  @32.00 

FARM  FORMULAS. 

Potato  Scab.-  Soak  the  seed  before  cutting 
In  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formalin  to  40 
gallons  water.  Dust  with  dry  sulphur  after 
cutting. 

Oat  Smut.- — Put  the  sacked  oats  20  min¬ 
utes  In  formalin  solution,  one  pin  1  to  50 
gallons  water. 

Bouijbaux  Mixtuuk.  Full  strength  :  Four 
pounds  copper  sulphate,  live  of  nnslaked  lime. 
40  gallons  water.  Half  strength  or  less  for 
lender  foliage.  To  make  Bordeaux  an  In¬ 
secticide  add  four  ounces  Paris-green  to  each 
40  gallons. 

Gbaptino  Wax. — Hard  :  Melt  slowly  four 
pounds  resin,  one  of  beeswax  and  one  pint 
pure  linseed  oil.  Pull  like  molasses  candy. 
Liquid  wax:  Melt  one  pound  resin  and  one 
ounce  beef  1  allow.  Remove  from  the  lire 
and  add  eight  ounces  alcohol.  Keep  In 
corked  bottle. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Rowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth — Adv. 

Dairymen  and  Stock  Feeders 

ASK  YOUR  DEALERS  FOR 

GILL’S  RED  GOB  WHITE  CORN 

FOR  ENSILAGE  PURPOSES. 

We  sell  only  In  straight  ear  lots,  sacked  or  bulk. 

F.  D.  GILL  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ift'IIIMHiliMiliE 

■  *  >  |,  .  ,  ,  1  *  I.  (  I  U  I  h  t.  r(  Mr. 


Peep  O’-Dmv  pattern  with  Onrnell  Standard 
regulator  mid  heater — allgbtb  dlaoolorod, 
not  damaged.  Perfoot  batohnra.  Com. 
pleto  and  ready  to  operate,  Portlier  price, 
JOB  egg,  *H.<KI-  now  21#  egg  now 

f  14.7:,  (  formerly  *20.00).  Oa»h  with  order. 

Cornell  Chick  Machinery  Catalogue  froo 
upon  refluent. 


CORNELL  INCUBATOR  CO  [tmacany 


DOG  POWERS 

HARDER  MFG,  CO. 
Box  11.  Cobleskilla  N.  Y 


will  run  hand  cream, 

separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 
machines,  etc. 

Best.  Cheapest. 


In  material,  dura¬ 
bility ,  u  ppearance  and 
etlOliuiny,  we  claim  the 

Superior  Wire  Fence 

to  be  tmporlor  to  other  fenet 
Investigate  this  claim  for  your-’’ 
self.  Send  fur  olir  free  cntnluKU 
WitHell  II Igli  Carbon,  Colled  Hj 
Wire  anil  Soft  anil  llnrb  VV  treat  whole. 
Hale  prices.  Freight  prepuld, 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO..  CuvruHD.  Ohio 


Buy  Land  Now  T  oni 


In  Sunny 
“  inessoo 

J  cmT noII  you  furnm  and  plantation*  today  in  doop,  rich 
noil  aoctiniiN  of  Tenno*>o«»  at  $f»  to  $V0  an  noro  for  caulk, 
or,  an  t?rm$.  You  can  rail*  Colton,  wliaat,  ootAt-oi, 
hay,  VBKoUbloN,  or  fine  stock  enough  In  that  Hue, 
healthful  cl i mete  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  i« 
Ad  validity  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Month. 
Write  inn  today  for  facta  end  free  book  lets.  M.  F.  SMITH, 
Truffle  Mgr.  N.  0.  A  St.  Louts  Hy., Nashville,  Twin.  Dept  <  . 

$5to$20an  Acre  &  going  up 


THE  SUCCESS  PATENT  TRUCK 


Will  nil  so  and  move  the 
largest,  stove  so  easily. 

NO  LIFTING 
Wo  will  send  the  Truck 
complete  for  03.50  and  If 
not,  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  red  urn  It  at.  our  ex¬ 
pense  and  we.  will  refund 
your 
mon¬ 
ey. 


Uso  lever 
at  side 
to  pltteo 
stove  i  n 

corner  nx 
shown  In 
out. 


J.  M.  PINCKNEY  &  SON,  Rid  Creek, N.T. 


Timely  Warning'  Against 

“MAIL  ORDER” 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

The  “Farm  Implement  News”  of  Chicago  quotes  the 
following  good  advice  to  dairy  farmers  from  a  lecture  by 
Prof.  C.  E.  Lee  of  the  University  of  Illinois  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station : 

“I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  my  preference,  for  I  am  not 
selling;  separators — if  I  were  to  name  a  separator  manu¬ 
facturer,  either  to  you  here  in  public  or  in  private,  I  would 
lose  my  position— but  there  is  one  thing  I  desire  to  warn 
you  farmers  against  and  that  is  buying  hand  separators 
from  the  ‘mail  order’  houses.  Don’t  do  it — you  will  regret 
it.  The  machines  do  not  k*vc  results  and  they  do  not 
last.  Our  department  receives  hundreds  of  inquiries  as  to 
‘What’s  the  matter  with  my  separator?  It  doesn’t  do  this 
or  it  doesn’t  do  that,’  and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  in 
every  instance  when  we  ask  them  to  name  their  separator 
it  is  a  ‘mail  order’  house  machine  and  almost  worthless 
when  it  was  new.” 

Don’t  waste  your  money  in  a  trashy  separator,  made 
“cheap”  to  sell  “cheap,”  that  is  going  to  WASTE  instead 
of  SAVE  for  you  EVERY  TIME  you  put  milk  through  it, 
and  which  would  be  VERY  DEAR  EVEN  AS  A  GIFT. 

DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  are  NOT  that  kind. 
A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  Sc  Canal  Streets 
CHICAGO 
1213  Sc  1215  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  Sc  Sacremento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  A.  IB  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


THIS  SCALE  IS  PERSONALLY 
GUARANTEED  BY  ME. 


Here’s  My  Hand  on  It 

After  more  than  forty  years  experience  as  a  scale-builder  I  am 
now  able  to  offer  you  a  five  ton  bridge  trussed  steel  lever  scale 
with  platform  1 4  feet  x  8  feet  and  a  solid  braes  compound 
beam  and  beam  box  for  $45.00  delivered  to  your  station. 

All  sizes  from  a  postal  to  a  track  scale  at  an  equally  low 
price.  All  scales  sold  on  trial. 

Write  me  for  full  particulars  of  this  offer. 

JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 
JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Box  422,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTKD:— Gupahlo  ninn  to  take  charge  of 
hiii ul I  vegetable  and  fruit  farm  near  Now  York 
(!ity.  Good  chanoo  for  tho  right  man.  Address 

<’.  M.  II.,  care  Hi'RAii  Nkw  Yoickkr. 

Panwiroc  Aflr  More  1k  your  chance  to  Hocnro 
ualllclaoj  ‘tUUi  „  good  business  camera  for 
only  40  cento  silver.  Simple,  accurate,  a  beauty. 
Send  to  day.  THK  GKAHAM  CAMERA  CO., 
Now  Britain,  Conn. 

PLEASE  send  a  t  rial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Coin; 


mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
Butter.  <  ’boose,  Kggs,  I’oultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 

),  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


1K3K 

K.  li.  WOODWAKJ 


WIIITK  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTK  KGGS 
from  Brize  Winners,  $2.00  and  13.00  tier  15.  White 
Wvandottos  only  #0  00  and  $10.00  tier  100.  LAUDER- 
DAI.K  POULTRY  FARM,  Loudimville.  Albany  Go., 
N.  Y.  Wai.tkk  McKvvan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Skik,  Mgr. 

Hatch  NTaNIMIU)  CHICKS  ;  2#  bkk»  for  »1.#0  It.  P.  It.  and  lt.I. 
II.  Order  now.  Wlllowdulo  Poultry  Yard,,  Wulluvlllo,  Pn. 

rSK  COMB  BROWN  DKG  HORN  layers  for  safe 
eggs  for  hatching!  $100  nor  15.  $4  00  per  100. 
Very  best  strain.  I .  G.  1 1  A  WKINS,  Bullvllfe,  N,  V, 

Partridge  Wyandotte  Kggs  (Doolittle)  $3.00  per 
High  (  lass.  Sinclair  Smith,  002  Oth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KGGS  I'Olt  II  ATI  II  I  NG. 

S .  G  W  Legit’s ;  selected  birds  from  fine  laying  strain. 
Kggs.  $1  00  per  15:  $5.00  per  100.  G.  K.  SDITKR, 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Union,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS;  the  great  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Grand  size  and  color.  KggH  $1  00  per  15;  $0.00 
per  hundred.  A.  L.  VRKKDAND,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Light,  Brahmas,  line  trloH.  $H:  Buff  Cochin,  line 
trios.  $0;  Barred  P.  Rocks,  line  trios.  $0;  White 
WyandottON,  flue  trios,  *r.  SpOOlal  for  best  display 
and  three  firsts  at  Philadelphia,  Ptt.,  1007  on  Light 
Brahmas.  Kggs,  $1  and  *.’l  for  16. 

J.  A.  BOB K UTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


11.50  forH. 


II.  A. 


—Barred  Kook  Kggs,  *1.00 
for  14  ;  Imperial  Pekin 
J)iiek  Kggs.  $1.00  for  10; 
Buff  Holland  Turkey  Kggs, 
BHATT1N,  Brazil,  Indiana. 


DADDEH  RflPV  CPPQ  from  prize  winners.  $1.00 
DAnntu  nUu*  LUUO  , „ , IB.  Kinglet  strain. 
J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania. 


R,  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  sStflft,  SS3 

in  color,  sliape  and  size.  Kggs,  $2.00  per  15. 
Three  settings  tfi.QO.  Circular  free. 

IS.  K,  BAUM,  Potsdam,  New  York. 


ran  Pll  r  Farm  of  13<(  acres  In  a  good  fertile 
rUn  OMLt  condition;  now  buildings;  226, 000  feet 
of  hardwood  timber  and  two  coal  veins.  For  descrip¬ 
tion,  photos  and  price,  address  li.  H.  k,\AUli,  llu  ltol»,  l‘». 


MICHIGAN  Fruit,  stock,  poultry  and  grain  farms 
sidling  cheap;  productive  soil,  nice  climate. 
Write  for  list  H.  Ben  ham  A  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich. 


Roautifiil  Qtnrk  and  w  at  Bit  front  farm 

Dcuil  1 1 1 U I  ulUlm  for  Sale,  on  the  lOastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.  For  full  particulars,  address  (4AM  UKL 
P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 


PAI  I  Pfl  D  Id  I  A  IRRIGATKD  FARMS  only  $850  cash. 
liALirUnniH  Big  ( lovornment  A  bled  Canal.  Write 
to-day.  WOOSTKR,  KIWI  O’  Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco 


DKI.AWAKK  FAItMH  POKHALK.  All  sizes  amt  klmls,  20  and  80 
acroM  }  fruit  and  poultry;  loan  toil  rliclit  hi  fruit  belt.  Cata¬ 
log  uo  froo.  H1IEFKKK  A  lltJNTKIt,  Wyoming,  Delaware. 


Money-Making  Farm. 

100  acres,  keep  10  cows,  400  cords  hardwood,  40  bar¬ 
rels  apples  in  season;  good  house,  Imrn  40  x  60; 
maple  shade.  2  horses,  2  cows,  wagons,  farm  tools, 
etc.,  etc.,  thrown  in  to  settle  affairs  quickly,  for  only 
$100(1.  It  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  a  war¬ 
ranty  deed  to  easy  living  for  you  and  yours  while  life 
lasts.  For  traveling  Instructions  see  page  4,  farm 
1543,  of  ‘‘Ktrout's  I, ist  No.  IK,”  just  out.  Describes 
500  other  big  bargains  too.  Mailed  FKKK.  K.  A. 
STRUCT  GO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Money-Making  Dairy  Farm. 

Excellent  170-acre  stock  and  dairy  farm  with 
all  modern  Improvements  for  making  butter; 
75  acres  in  Helds.  85  in  pasture,  00  In  wood; 
loamy  soil,  cuts  40  tons  of  hay;  pasture  for 80 
head  of  cattle;  good  spring  and  stream  through 
Helds:  cuts  about  300  cords  of  wood,  several 
thousand  feet  maple,  beech  and  birch:  40  to  50 
apple  and  some  pear  trees;  I  mile  to  store  and 
school;  H  mile  to  neighbors;  2-story  house  of 
6  rooms,  3  bai  ns,  elapboarded  walls;  tie-up  for 
30  to  40  head;  cellars;  milk  and  cream  house; 
entire  place  111  good  condition;  maple  sugar 
plant  of  several  hundred  trees  within  a  few 
feet  of  house;  excellent  view  overlooking  valley 
and  trout  stream.  On  account  of  ill  health, 
owner  will  will  sacrifice  and  throw  In  IT  cows.  I 
yearling,  I  pair  oxen,  mowing  machine,  horse 
rake,  wagons  and  other  farming  tools.  $3100 
takes  everything.  For  traveling  instructions 
see  farm  31001,  page  27  of  Si  rout’s  1 ,1st  1H.  A  cir¬ 
cular  of  over  500  farm  bargains.  Mailed  FUFF. 
E.  A,  STRUCT  CO.,  Dept.  42, 150 Nassau  St„  N.Y. 
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EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  Stuto  Fair,  101)4  05  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatch ins;,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  <  'lit tilotfiio  free. 

('.  II.  ZIMMER.  It.  I).  4i,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Choice  Pullets,  Hens  and  Fine 
Cockerels  for  sale.  W.  FRY,  Wading  River,  L.  I. 


pGGS  F< >  It  II ATCH I NG— Giant  Bron/.o  Turkey, 
White  Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red  and  Brown 
Ijoghorn.  Write  II  .1,  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pti. 


DARRF.I)  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  R.  I.  RED  AND 
“WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  from  the  host,  strains 
in  the  country.  $1  per  sitting;  $5  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  HOWARD,  ,1k.,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 


BtIKK,  Wh.  l,<tKllnr]|«,  ICkkh  76i\  per  I r> ,  $1.25  per  :i0;  S.  C.  It.  I. 

Hr, I  Kkkk  tfOr.  per  15,  $l  .50  por  50;  Motile, 1  Alironil  Kkkh,  $1.25 
per  16,  $2.00  por  30;  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  ItOTII,  qiinkorlonn,  Fa. 

Whitp  Wi/0nrlnttPC“,,,lro  white  and  great  layers. 
"mlc  VtjflllUUUCO  Eggs,  $1.50  per  If,;  $6.00  l»or 
hundrod.  A.  D.  TRIPP,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Htiin<lnr<l-l>ro<l  Poultry — Highest  quality;  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Falrvlow  Bhirm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

liAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS-Toms,  $5;  hens,  $3;  trio.  $10. 
1,1  Indian  Ritnnor  Ducks,  pair,  $2.1)0;  trio,  $3.  P.  P. 
Itock  <;oc.k’ls,$1.50-$fi.  W.T. Easton,  Rt.  5,  Delaware,!). 

DARRKD  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGOS  $1.00  por  15; 
°  $5.00  porlOO.  4,500  eggs  sold  last  year  for  hatching. 
N.  P.  WESTFALL,  Boemorvillo,  New  Jersey. 

THU  CHOICEST  OF  BREEDING  cockerels.  8inglo 
*  <  ,'onil)  White  Leghorns,  large  heal  I  by.  hardy  birds. 
GltEYHTONE  POULTRY  FARM,  Enfield,  Mass. 

—Still  have  a  few  choice  young 
Toms  for  sale. 

K.D.  WITHROW,  Dublin,  Va. 


M.  B.Turkeys 


eggs  for  SETTiNG  i';v;,ih'liSk“J,':;;:l 

Brown  Leghorns,  send  to  Mrh.  Lknoiia  COMPTON, 
('olesvillo,  N,  .1,  $1.011  for  ill;  $5.00  hundred. 

Fink  htani»aki>- utility  hred  s. 

WHITE  IJ'Ki  1 1 OKNN.  Eggs  $5.00  per  100, 
$1.00  per  15.  HARRY  PARKER,  R.  F.  I).  No.  2, 
Burlington  Flats.  N.  Y. 


White  Rocks 

Prize  Winning  Strain 
The  Bird  Uncle  Sam  Has  Adopted. 

A  limited  number  of  Settings,  $11  por  15,  soeurely 
packed—  Express  prepaid, 

SEVKN  KI.I\IN  FA  KM,  Box2k.  Krewerton.N.Y. 


|'(1|Z  C  A  I  I'  Minninotli  Bronze  Turkeys, 
i  \/iv  a?r\L,iv  large  beautifully  marked  birds  bred 
In  line  for  SO  years.  Toms  $7.00  to  *10.00,  hens  $5.00  to 
#7.00,  trios  $15. 00  to  $17.00;  2  pair  Rouen  Ducks  $8.00 
per  pair.  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Partridge  I'.  Rocks, 
Golden  Burred  P.  Rocks,  Rose  Comb  Black 
Bantams,  Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Address 

J.  II.  LEWIS  &.  HON,  Camc-on,  W.  Va. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  llrRt.standard  rnquiro 
moots  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  8.C.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Hocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  Now  Jersey. 


YWV  A I*I«K  VILLA  POUM'KY  YAHUHcnn  fill  onlore  from  nil  varl* 

•UIbm,  A ikIuIumIuiih,  Itorkn,  WynndottcM,  Mluomin,  LckIhu  iih, 
llumburitHy  8|)HI1InIi;  Anronnit,  Juvuh.  W.  (I.  MoHlu)r;Ky|viiiiln,I>u. 

DA  It  RED  and  White  Plymouth  Rook  Eggs  *1.00 
por  15,  or  $1.00  per  100;  good  laying  strains. 

WM.  IS.  HOWE  It,  It.  F.  D.  4,  Catawlssa,  Pa, 

YOUNG  PlilPlf C  ILituliod.  Hhlppnd  M/if.-ly;  Wh.  Lpk- 
luunu  UniUlVO  l,on.H,  iLnod  UoekH,  $lfi  por  100. 
I'uuitry  SuppIloH;  olrenlari.  K.  COOI.HV,  Pronabtown,  N.  J. 

(Tap  C«l«— Oicuhator  Eggs  at  $5.00  por  hunilrod; 
lUi  Ocllv  15  for  $1.50.  The  host  utility  stock. 

W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  and  W.  Rocks. 

CHESTER  CREST"  YARDS,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

DUFF  ORPINGTON— 15  ogfes, $1.00;  45,  $2,50;  White 
u  Holland  Turkeys,  !)  eggs,  $2.25;  Fokin  Ducks,  II 
•'Kgs,  $1 .00.  Nnhlfl  and  WhitoGollie  Ruiis;  males,  $5  00, 
Jeninles,  $1.00.  Berkshire  pigs.  $5.00.  Older  pigs  and 
bred  sows,  cheap.  W.  A.  Bothers,  Peru  Lack,  I’a. 

l>OSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Exclusively;  11 
V  years  America's  heaviest  egg  producers.  Special 
finest  cockerels,  bens,  reck  bottom  prices.  Hatching 
cggH,  16,  *1 ;  100, $4.  Write  Schluor,  JamospOrt,  N.  Y. . 

COGS  $1  per  15;  $2  nor  40;  from  thoroughbred  Brab- 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds  and  Leghorns, 
13  varieties. Catalogue.  8.  K.  Mohr,  Cooporsburg,  I*a. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY  16  years 
TT  experience  as  a  breeder  of  this  popular  variety. 
Eggs  from  fancy  matings,  $1  50  per  13.  Incubator 
Eggs,  $0  per  100.  Clroular  on  application.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MATT  M..  FA  It  It  ELL,  Sodus  Polnt,N.Y. 

WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

I'gitH.  melon'll  illro.L  $1.60  por  loo.  Mammoth  l’oldn  Pin  k 
«KK»  $1.00  por  alttliig,  OllANIJ  Vikw  Pausi,  Htunforilvlllo,  N.  Y 

AN  OPPORTUNITY 

•  o  get  a  great  strain  of  Barred  ltocks  at  reasonable 
pi  lous.  Farm  bred  and  great  layers.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Write  GRANT  DAVIS,  Wiiltuhouso,  N.  J. 

Iflfi  ^'l’’  brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  at  half  price; 
luu  lino  ones.  NELSON  BltOH.  Grove  City,  I’a. 

DREIDKR’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Kt’-r  y/ /'-T  1907  all  about  purebred  poultry  and 

“'"l  HI l,M( rateH  60  vnrl«tle«.  10  boautl- 
}J  ful  natural  color  plates.  (Uvea  reasonable  nrtcoM 
for  atock  nnd«KK«;  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill  Ih  o. 
mjr  nmko  money.  This  vultmide  book  only  10  cent  a, 

B.  M.  CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  0. 

MAPLELING  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

R-  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Eggs,  *1.51)  to  *5  per  15;  *11  to  *16  per  100.  Mating  List 
252™01.1  A  *<’W  line  Cockerels  left,  *2  up. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  ItoseComh 
White  Leghorns.  While 

„„ -  -tt-= -  Wyandottes,  White  and 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty 
live  i II) boils  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
I  oughkeepslo,  Danbury  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Gulden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  In  any 
quantity  at  $11  to  $h  por  101),  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting5. 
Eighty  per oent.  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
»  Ml'ln!"i„,l  i!  ""  breeding  cockerels  ami  Pekin  Ducks 
i1,"'1"!1 Wy  quantity.  Largest  plan  tin  vldn- 
lty  of  NowYork  City,  luoubators  10,000  eggs  capacity. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK. 


the  people. 

Main* 


A  our  paper  Is  doing  great  work  for  Ihe 
farmers.  Keep  pegging  away  at  Ihe  trusts 
and  grafts  and  all  other  schemes  to  defraud 


F.  A.  H. 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Sterling 
Really  Co.,  of  Denver,  Col.?  Are  they  sharks? 
I  have  property  in  Alabama  which'  I  would 
like  to  sell  but  ain  shy  of  a  concern  that 
wants  an  advance  fee  before  doing  any  work. 
New-  York.  j>.  N.  G. 

Wc  find  no  commercial  rating  on  this 

concern.  The  “special  offer”  that  they 

send  is  a  form  letter  which  has  doubtless 

been  mailed  to  hundreds  of  others  with 

name  inserted  at  the  top  in  imitation  of  a 

personal  letter.  Following  arc  extracts 

from  this  bid  for  a  little  cold  cash : 

Wo  believe  you  have  a  desirable  property 
and  one  that  we  can  readily  sell.  If  you 
will  send  us  tho  fee  required  we  will  Im¬ 
mediately  commence  to  advertise  and  push 
tho  sale  of  your  property,  absolutely  guar 
an  teeing  a  sale  within  90  days,  and  should 
the  property  remain  unsold  at  tho  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  90  days  we  will  return  (he  money 
you  have  paid  in  advance.  This  guarantee 
Is  made  with  Ihe  understanding  that  you 
set  a  reasonable  price,  such  as  (lie  property 
is  worth.  This  special  guarantee  Is  made 
with  Ihe  Understanding  that  you  accept 
It  within  10  days,  for  if  you  want  your 
property  sold  quickly  we  want  It  listed  with 
us  now.  We  have  told  you  frankly  just  vvliat 
wo  can  do  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
wo  will  live  up  to  it:  In  every  respect.  The 
whole  matter  now  rests  with  you. 

And  our  correspondent  decides  that  it 
may  continue  to  rest  until  it  gets  thor¬ 
oughly  rested. 

On  January  5  I  sent  $1.30  to  the  Arllng- 
<m  Book  Co.,  500  Fl fill  Avenue,  N.  Y„  but 
have  hoard  nothing  from  them.  c.  b.  h. 
Maine. 

On  calling  we  found  the  place  closed 
and  mail  stopped  by  the  Government. 
There  are  plenty  of  thoroughly  reliable 
concerns  from  whom  to  buy  books.  Most 
of  the  large  department  stores  handle 
them,  and  we  shall  he  glad  to  give  the 
names  of  dealers  in  hook  specialties,  old, 
rare,  second-hand  books,  etc.,  to  anyone 
interested. 

'i  he  Lake  Erifc  Seed  Co.,  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to,  appears  to  he  at  work  in  eastern 
New  York.  It  is  alleged  that  this  is  what 
remains  of  the  old  Farmers’  Seed  Co.,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Farmers  who  order  seeds 
under  misrepresentations  are  justified  in 
cancelling  the  order  and  refusing  the  seed 
if  delivered  afterwards. 

I  thank  you  for  printing  In  Publisher's 
Desk  Hie  story  of  W.  10.  Cook  anil  ('has. 
Fish.  I  was  In  llii'  same  boat  as  Mr.  Cook 
but  have  been  able  to  step  out  before  gel¬ 
ling  In  deep  water.  In  June  1  placed  an 
order  with  one  of  their  agents  for  a  hill  of 
trees  with  Ihe  understanding  that  any  Dial 
died  would  he  replaced.  I  bad  even  ioss  to 
show  (hat  this  agreement  was  made  Ilian'  Mr. 
Cook,  )1K  the  agent  had  no  order  blanks. 
Needless  to  say,  I  lost  no  time  in  cancelling 
Hie  order  after  learning  the  facts. 
Massachusetts.  n.  n. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  Now  England 
man : 

Congratulations  on  special  horticultural 
Issue.  It  is  a  credit  (o  you  and  mighty  va  In- 
nl)Ir  to  your  readers.  Some  days  ago  I  re 
celved  a  catalogue  from  a  Hr  in  Ilia!  Impressed 
me  favorably,  but  I  knew  nothing  about 
•  hem.  I  saw  their  advertisement  in  your 

special  Issue  and  therefore  they  get  my  or¬ 
der.  Your  guarantee  means  a  lot.  to  me. 
When  In  business  I  often  paid  $L>r,  ,,  year 
for  reports  on  houses  In  the  trade  and  did 
not  get  half  as  good  service  as  you  render 
free.  Tho  advertising  pages  are  alone  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  paper  to  the 
fanner,  because  they  are  open  only  to  relia¬ 
ble  houses.  jf.  it.  m 

Connecticut. 

A  good  friend  in  Pennsylvania  sends  us 
this  note  with  his  renewal: 

I  enclose  $1  to  renew.  Do  not  forget  lo 
send  me  the  grape.  The  Ram  him-  rose  re¬ 
ceived  two  or  three  years  ago  Is  higher  Ilian 
a  man’s  head  and  was  red  with  bloom  last 
Summer.  hionjamin  hhahpi.bhh. 

We  are  now  about  ready  to  send  out 
the  grape  plants.  A  very  large  number 
of  applications  have  been  made,  but  there 
are  still  some  who  have  not  responded. 
This  grape  will  he  sent  to  all  paid-up 
yearly  subscribers  for  1007.  Send  your 
order  in  at  once  so  that  the  grape  may 
reach  you  in  ample  time  for  planting. 
Can’t  you  interest  one  or  two  neighbors 
in  the  paper  and  grape? 


Potash  and  Ground  Bone. 

Reader  (No  address). — llow  much  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  to  100  pounds  of  ground  hone? 
I  want  to  try  on  fruit  trees,  vines  and 
gooselKf  rrles. 

A  NS.— Our  rule  is  one  part  muriate  of 
potash  to  three  parts  fine  ground  bone 
If  wood  ashes  arc  used  two  parts  ashes 
to  otic  of  hone. 


Strong-minded  Old  Lady  (to  the  new 
Vicar’s  wife)  :  “Oh  yes,  mum,  I’ve  ’ad  my 
ups  and  downs,  hut  1  never  ’ad  what  you 
may  call  a  serious  trouble.  I’ve  only  lost 
two  husbands!” — Punch. 


How 

20,000 

Chicks 

were  Hatched  in 

3  MONTHS. 


Hatched  in  my  Model 
Inhiitmtors  and  raised 
_.  .  in  Modol  Colony  Brood¬ 

ers.  I  hts  is  a  bit  of  history  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Model  Farm,  which  was  start¬ 
ed  in  April  of  last  spring  as  a  money¬ 
making  business.  The  use  of  my  Model 
equipment  will  enable  you  to  do  as  well. 
Let  me  tell  you  how.  Catalog  of  Model 
Equipment  mailed  upon  request.  The 
Model  harm  is  owned  by  the  Model  Poul¬ 
try  Company,  of  which  I  am  President, 
tt  is  a  co-operative  as  well  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  organization,  in  addition  to  being 
a  money-maker.  You  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  work  we  are  doing.  We 
are  the  largest  poultry  raisers  in  the 
world,  and  have  more  growing  chicks 
today  than  any  other  five  farms  coupled 
together.  Ask  for  descriptive  literature. 
Send  two  dimes  fora  copy  of  my  book 
Lggs,  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  nil  branched  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  market 
quotations,  week  by  week,  averaged  for 
three  years.  Its  tables  show  when  a 
chick  hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could 
be  marketed  as  a  broiler  or  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit.  Also  profits  or 
egg  production  and  how  best  to  secure 
them.  Write  today. 

CHAN.  A.  CYPHERS, 

357  Henry  Street,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


"Kir  HOMER  PIGEONS  sa!1 

Consult  your  interost  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Loading  varieties  of  poultry.  Brices  low.  Catalogue 
free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 


M  SPECIAL  SALE 

50  ,Sp  9-  White  Leghorns, (Wyekoff  Strain),  at  $1.50 
,  each .  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes,  also  a 
row  Black  Langshau  Cockerels  for  $1.50  and  upward. 

Lauderdale  Farm,  Luudonvllle,  N.  Y. 
WAT7TEK  MoEwan,  Prop.,  Wm.  II.  Skik,  Mgr. 


S.C.  Black  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 

CookorolB  for  sale.  H.  K.  MILLER,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


While  Wyandottes  Eggs  for  hatching;  16  eggs,  *1.00 
best  stock.  E.  BOHIEBER,  R.  2,  Buoyrus,  O. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  L‘ZT.?- 

collont  layers;  $1.00  per  15  eggs,  *1.00  per  100. 

PETER  (J.  LITTLE,  Home,  Pa.,  It.  D.  No.  1. 


Van  Alstyne's  R.  I.  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  pens.  *1.50  lo*:t.00 
por  setting,  $11.00  per  hundred. 

EDW.  VAN  ALHTYNK  &  SON,  Klnderhook,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  600  mature  hens,  sclented 
from  over  1,600  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown.N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYAN GOTTEN—  Excellent  winter  layers, 
!'  and  fine  table  birds.  Small  feeders  and  free 
from  disease.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  setting  of  hi. 

J.  R.  DAVIES,  Maywood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


MARKS,  THE  KGG  MAN. 
Consignments  of  Eggs  wanted  from  country  store¬ 
keepers  and  producers.  WINFIELD  II.  MARKS, son 
of  Mapes,  Um  Hen  Man,  Commission  Merchant,  071 
Hudson  street,  Now  York  City. 


FfS/iO  an,t  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for 

sale— 75o.  per  16;  $1  per  KM). 

GHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  I).  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


L,  OK  SA  LK— Eggs  for  Hatching  from  thorough¬ 
bred  White  Wyandottes.  Prices  $1.25  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  From  fancy  matings  $2.5(1  per  15,  $0.00  por 
.MI.  Address  E,  FRANKLIN  K KAN, Stanley,  N.  Y. 


R'VKRKI),  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcan, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
V  ,*12.00  for  breeding  pen.  ( iatalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proinde tor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 

MAN0KIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  the  best  laying 
strains  in  America.  Stock  and  Eggs  at  FARMERS’ 
FRICKS.  R.  B.  Pusicv,  Box  0,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  1  ly  mouth  Konlcs  mill  W.  Ilolhtml  Turkeys. 

Duff  Orpingtons  Eggs,  $1.00  per  13.  Cockerels 
lor  sale,  V,  R,  WOOSTER,  Lysandor,  N.  Y. 

S3. 75  ?nys  for  a  First  Class  50  Egg  Hot  Air  Incu- 

▼  I  hi  tor.  Write  for  illustrations  and  descrip¬ 

tions  on  th  is  and  every  thing  else  for  the  pool  try  man  to 
<  A  lib  HOHL,  Dept.  3,  Henry  Street,  Dayton,  <). 

Fnr  S»la"^:nrn,,1,’<’lmrl''"  A-  Mwtm,  and  Cypher. 

•  UI  xieo  Conipaiiyliiciihatm-iqaiid  llnunlm-.,  Kuton  I'uuliry 

. . .  11,1,1  Hoof  Hill  «|l«,  111  Inking  gcMItlliiliiH,  (lilt,  Slinll,  K,„„| 

I  ;,|;|,"r*.  ..tr.  Duo  day  old  Plymouth  Bock,  Will  to  H-gliorii  <unl 
"Into  Wyandotte,  ami  Klindo  1.1, uid  Hoil  Clileka.  Cb'enlnra 
mid  prim  lint  on  application.  All  ifrmda  .hipped  bright  m 
o xpvH"  paid,  helie  iee tiuly  Poultry  amt  Farm 
Produce  Company,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOODS 

ire  necessary  for  big  poultry  profits. 
Harvey  sCut  Alfalfa  and  ( bit  Clover  Hay, 
Poultry  and  Chick  foods  of  all  kinds  are 


Sr 

profit-makers.  Send  for  Fkkk  samples 
and  catalog  of  full  linoof  poultry  supplies, 

IIARVKY  SEED  CO. 

7‘4l  Elllcott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


.00 

Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 

freight  prepaid,  ever  made. 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
-  copper  tank;  hot  water; 
self-regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot  water 
Brooder  $4.50,  Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered 
together  $1 1.00,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our 
,  ',atchin*  Facts”  tolls  all  about  them. 
Mailed  free.  Write  today. 
Jhdlejjtyjncubator  Co.,  Box  4H  Rac;nt!t  \yla 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 
in  tile  Poultry  Lino 
— Fenolng,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— liny  tiling— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  It’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  Hr.  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HQ,  20-28  Vesey  8t„  New  York. 


POULTRY  &  PIGEON 

SU  PPLIE.S 

for  every  need  In  onr  line  including  famous 
KEYSTONE  FOODS.  Prices  right.  ( 

Bend  for  Booklet  and  Souvenir— FREE. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dept.  M,  Camden,  N.  J, 


It  Keeps  Poultry  Well 

Fowls  are  cured  of  Cholera,  (lapes 
ote,  and  kept  well  by  Rust’s 
Havens  Clinuix  Powder 
20  years  111  use.  6  sizes  :25c,  60e, 
•1  etc.  at  dealers.  Booklet.,  egg- 
reeord  free  WM.  RUST  8,  SOHS 
Dept.  P,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


The  Racine 

Incubator 

Built  by  tho  man 
who  devoted  25 
years  to  its 
present  perfect 
pay  j.  ^  development. 

tho  freight  IJ  Can  bo  operated  by  nny- 

»  one,  anywhere.  Auto¬ 
matic  regulator,  copper  tank,  white  pine  caso, 
double  wallod,  nursery.  Built  to  last  20 years. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  read  our  remarkable 
Incubator  Book,  written  by  tho  man  who 
made  tho  Racine.  When  you  learn  what  ho 
knows,  you  will  want  his  machine,  wo  think. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it.  Address 
Racine  Hatclicr  Co.  Box  87,  Racine,  WIs. 
Warehouses]  Ilutralo,  Detroit.  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


Write  to  us 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

AN  INCUBATOR 


I  We  Can  Save  You  Money  U  only  $7.90 1 _ 

Wo  buy  material  to  the  belt  advantage.  Wo  manufaaturn  at  i 
Icait  nxpanio.  Victor  ranohluui  slvc  you  moat  for  your  numay 
•«  our  free  booko  will  nlmw.  Jim  Hay  on  a  pontal  ••Send  Via¬ 
tor  Book"  and  toll  us  tho  alzo  machine  you  want  and  lot  us  I 
glvo  you  onr  special  prlocs.  Ueo.  Krtol  Co.,  <)iilncy.  III. 


IDE  LIT  Y 

POULTRY  FOODS 

.  ^t^rdy,'^lg(Y^ous';8 food*  “B*’  ’  otm tlSSCV” 
egg  leaking  Ingredients  that  heap  up 
.  ©gg-basket;  foo<F“0”  fattens  fowls  to 
2nt  top-notch  market  prices.  Food  thorn 
Catalog  froo.  Agonts  wanted. 

Plnaland  Incubator  Co..  Boi  DO.  JimsaburK.  N.  J. 


'  Send  for  froo  | 
Catalogue- 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect.,  self  -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  tlrst-class  hatchers  made. 

UKO.  11.  NTAI1L,  Quincy,  ill. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
bignrollts.  Haleb  thorn  in  a 
RANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  caso  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
Ctlleks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata¬ 
log  free.  Banta-Bender  Mlg.  Co  Oopf.  46,  LlRonler.Ind. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  tl reproof  llatL-hbig  and 
Brooding  plant  r.n-  $7.50.  2  qtr,.  oil 
will  hatch  and  brnoil  t tin  chirk*.  Our 
no»t  ayntoin  In  tlm  latest  dlucovnry. 
Full  lino  poultry  Hlippllos.  Lowost 
prlcoH.  kruucatatoRiio.  Wrltoioday. 

CYCLE  IIATCHER  CO., 

Ilox  212,  Kludra,  N.  Y. 


<0.  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 


"Old  Trusty^’ 

Try  chicken  raising  on  tlio  John 
Bon  plun.  My  people  are  an  on- 
thllHlastlO  lot,  Wo  get  the  iuhiiIih. 
2-year  guarantee.  Low  prleu.  old 
TriiHty  Catalogue  tellM  the  whole 
story— it’s  FREE— wrlto  for  tt  today. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO..  CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


240-EGG  $ 

Incubator 


120  Egg  Slxo,  90.00 
OO  Egg  Slxo,  97.00 

nrooflers equally  low.  Not  cheap 
mtii  hlnes  but  the  famous1*  Idoal" 

— guaranteed  to  he  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made. 

WIiy  nut  MRvo  from  Iff  tu  #10?  (Jot  our  big  l’.’b  .age,  llluitrMoil 

Siikk!  k  J.W.  Miller  Co.,  Box  97,  Freeport,  III. 


INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS 

lime  t©A(ctl  Ami  pruyon  nuouma;  UiouariiiIp  In 
ua«;  lubl  (It root  to  you  M  wholoul© priced.  You 
KAttho  maker’i  KUArantoo  and  mva  tho  ml.Mlo 
min'd  profit*.  Tho  Immovable  Chick  'Pray 
and  Nursery—*  frttnro  no  other  has— oxplolnod  in 
oatelof.  Writ*  for  it  today. 

Gem  Incubator  Co.,  Boi424,  Trolwood,  0. 


I 


Make  Your 
Hens  Pay 

BlKKor  front#  hy  k*'*>hr  !Ugnr  Hntoh«a 

nnd  liAtch  Uhick#  that  l.lvn.  HcRtuuard.  an  wall 
•d  npnrtd,  <lo  th!«  with  the  l.Ktaat  I’sDcru 

CYPHERS  lno“b,lo,‘  a 

V  1  ■  ULn3  ,nd  Brood.rl  ,■ 

.  .  ,  ,  w»*h  tbolr  Pntantau 

ImproTomontd  po»deAiA.l  hy  no  other#.  00  d»y«'  fro#  trial  «'$h  Money 
Back  Guaranty.  U*t  I'l  l  naK"  •iuMo  hi  Poultry  Profit  YRXI  t«,  j«»u, 
CYP11KKM  INCUBATOR CUMTAWY,  BUKFALO 
flsw  York,  Boston,  Ohloa*.),  Oak  laud,  California,  Kaiuaa  City 
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Tllli  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


March  33, 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  I  IKKT  BLt'IO  IHIUJ. 

Jo«t  min  nml  miiow  !  ami  rain  again  ! 

And  clrl  l>l)l<* !  drip!  and  lilow! 

Tliiii  miow  !  and  thaw!  and  kIiihIi  !  and  llien 
Home  more  rain  and  unmv ! 

'I'li Ik  morning  I  wan  ’moat  afeurd 
To  wake  up  wlien,  I  Jlng ! 

I  aeen  the  aim  Milne  out  and  lieerd 
The  first  hlne  Idl'd  of  Spring! 

Mol  her  she'd  raised  the  winder  Home— 
And  In  aerohl  the  orchard  eouie, 

Soft  as  mi  angel's  wing, 

A  hl-eey.y,  I  reesy,  lieesy  hlllil, 

Too  sweet  for  anything! 

The  Winter’s  shroud  was  rent  apart 
The  sun  burst  forth  In  glee, 

And  when  that  blue  bird  sung,  my  heart 
Hopped  out  o'  lsM  with  me! 

• — James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

* 


Ji'/j  yards  long,  with  hemstitched  ends, 
Iml  the  more  expensive  ones  are  trimmed 
all  around  with  lace  or  plcatings,  until, 
when  worn  lliey  look  much  like  the  peler¬ 
ines  of  our  grandmothers.  Some  elab¬ 
orate  ones  are  of  net  bordered  with  gold 
or  silver  embroidery,  or  trimmed  with 
opalescent  sequins.  However,  the  girl 
who  may  only  look  at  such  luxury  ill  the 
great  shops  will  find  two  yards  of  50-eent 
China  silk  in  a  becoming  color,  merely 
hemstitched  at  the  ends,  or  finished  with 
a  two-inch  pleating,  a  very  becoming  thing 
to  slip  around  her  shoulders  over  a  thin 
white  frock,  and  will  doubtless  get  quite 
as  much  pleasure  out  of  it  as  the  woman 
who  buys  embroidered  net  and  ruffled 
crepe  de  chine. 


Tint  Winter  jacket  suit  will  look  more 
Spring  like  if  its  style  admits  the  use  of 
embroidered  white  linen  collar  and  cuffs. 
These  freshen  up  a  dark  suit  to  a  marked 
degree,  and  arc  usually  becoming,  Pretty 
rets  cost  from  50  cents  up  to  several 
dollars. 

* 

Salmon  chowder  is  a  good  supper  dish 
suggested  by  Good  Housekeeping  If  the 
salt  pork  is  not  desired,  brown  the  onion 
in  butter.  Chop  coarsely  and  brown  to¬ 
gether  in  a  kettle  or  saucepan,  one- fourth 
pound  of  salt  pork  and  one  onion.  Add 
one  pi ut  of  raw  potatoes,  chopped  or 
cut  in  dice,  which  have  stood  for  half 
an  hour  in  cold  water.  Season,  barely 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  simmer  for 
half  an  hour;  then  add  a  can  of  salmon, 
drained  and  flaked,  two  or  three  broken 
crackers  and  one  pint  of  scalded  milk 
or  cream,  with  iwo  teaspoons  of  butter. 
This  may  he  varied  by  the  addition  of  a 
can  of  tomatoes,  or  a  shredded  pepper  or 
both. 

* 

Tint  dangers  of  premature  houscclcan- 
ing  do  not  seem  very  near  at  time  of 
writing,  with  deep  snow  and  zero  tem¬ 
perature.  Hut  by  the  time  this  paper 
reaches  its  readers  we  may  hope  for  signs 
of  Spring,  and  there  will  he  a  rh  ire  to 
gel  the  season's  work  ahead,  both  indoors 
and  out.  There  is  much  that  ean  he  done 
now,  in  the  way  of  overhauling  drawers 
and  closets,  and  renovating  last  year’s 
garments,  hut  the  actual  cleaning  must 
wait  for  some  time  yd,  I  tigging  around 
in  a  cold  draughty  room,  in  a  mistaken 
<  (Tort  to  start  cleaning  early,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  good  many  ills,  It  is  well  to 
he  "fore  handed”  with  the  work,  but  at 
tlii  season  we  would  rather  use  our  fore- 
handedness  in  attacking  the  Summer  sew¬ 
ing,  and  leave  our  cleaning  to  the  time  of 
open  windows. 

A  r i irion  girdle  with  suspender  1o  pass 
over  the  shoulders  can  often  he  used  to 
give  a  smart  look  to  a  simple  while  dress. 
I  he  girdle  is  shirred  and  honed  after  the 
usual  manner;  the  suspenders  are  brought 
together  at  waist  line  both  hack  and  front, 
Haring  at  the  shoulders  so  as  to  give  a 
V  effect;  two  or  three  straps  or  bars 
across  at  the  lower  part  hold  the  V  in 
place.  Sometimes  an  epaulette  or  cap  ex 
tends  from  the  shoulder  strap  over  the 
top  of  the  sleeve.  I  he  style  can  he  modi 
lied  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  may  be  most 
becoming  to  the  wearer.  Sometimes, 
when  handsome  dark  plaid  ribbon  is  used, 
ribbon  velvet,  either  black  or  the  pre¬ 
dominating  color  of  flu  plaid,  is  used  foi¬ 
lin'  cross  straps.  Similar  decorations  are 
made  in  embroidery,  attached  to  a  while 
wash  hell,  to  wear  with  colored  linen  or 
cotton  Summer  gowns,  and  the  effect  is 
very  pretty. 

A  mono  Summer  di  e  s  accessories  tin 
dainty  scarfs  used  for  evening  wrsi  dill’ 
inp  the  Winter  will  he  popular.  In  it 
simplest  form  such  a  siarf  i  made  ol 
soft  l.iherly  or  China  silk,  two  yards  to 


A ccor uino  to  Miss  Grace  Nicholes,  a 
recent  speaker  before  the  League  of  Cook 
County  Clubs  at  Chicago,  clay,  sand, 
lampblack,  aniline  dye  and  wool  splinters 
aie  among  the  ingredients  of  the  candy 
ordinarily  sold  children  in  that  city.  The 
licorice  candy  sold  around  the  schools, 
she  said,  contains  no  licorice,  hut  is  made 
of  starch,  clay  and  sand,  colored  wilh 
lampblack.  Ahnondlcss  sugar-coated  al 
moods  arc  made  of  sand,  starch  and 
aniline  dye,  while  IcmonlcsS  lemon  drops 
were  of  similar  composition.  Butterlcss 
butterscotch  and  honeylcss  honey  drops 
were  among  the  dubious  delicacies,  to 
which  we  may  add  gum  drops  that  con 
tain  starch  and  wood  splinters,  and  cara 
mcls  of  indurated  paraffin.  Pure  candy 
the  speaker  considered  not  only  harmless, 
hut  beneficial  to  children,  when  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  excessive  quantities,  hut  she 
considered  that  pure  food  inspection  is 
earnestly  needed  in  lliis  direction.  It 
certainly  offers  an  excellent  argument  in 
favor  of  homemade  candy. 

Pr  a  links.-  Put  into  a  saucepan  four 
cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  a  cup  and 
a  quarter  of  water.  Cook  until  it  strings. 
Add  four  cupfuls  of  chopped  pecan  meats 
and  stir  until  cool.  Flavor  with  vanilla 
if  desired.  '1  his  will  make  a  nice  batch  of 
toothsome  candy,  but  at  tile  present  price 
of  pecans  would  he  somewhat  costly.  At 
tin  New  Orleans  Women’s  F.xcbangc, 
there  are  .sometimes  sold  pralines  that  ap 
pear  to  have  been  made  from  the  sugar 
that  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  syrup  barrel.  In  the  top  of  each 
little  dab  about  the  si/e  of  the  ordinary 
sugar  eocoamit  take  were  inserted  sev 
oral  half  kermis  'if  pecans.  These  were 
said  to  be  the  really  genuine  Creole  pra 
lines,  and  once  we  saw  a  lady  buy  all  she 
could  get  and  mail  them  to  a  southern 
exile  at  the  North  who  was  just  about 
famishing  for  the  pralines  she  knew  as 
a  girl.  Near  the  New  Orleans  battle 
ground  we  were  shown  an  immense  pe¬ 
can  tree  under  which,  so  we  were  told, 
the  wounded  British  General  Packcnham 
was  laid  to  die,  and  they  told  us,  further 
more,  that  ever  since  the  nuts  from  that 
tree  had  been  blood  red  in  color! 

J.  Y.  r. 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Imparts  that  peculiar  light¬ 
ness,  sweetness,  and  flavor 
noticed  in  the  finest  cake, 
biscuit,  rolls,  crusts,  etc., 
which  expert  pastry  cooks 
declare  is  unobtainable  by 
the  use  of  any  other  leav¬ 
ening  agent. 

MO /At  (1AKIN0  POWDBR  CO.,  N,  V. 


Doing  a  Week's  W ashing 

In  6  Minutes— Read  the  Proof 


THIH  woman  1m  uelng  a  1000  Gravity  Wiwhor, 

All  «)llj  llllH  tO  (to  i*  keep  t  Ilf.  MNiMIU'l-  uolnu. 
A  llulo  pled,  Uluru  It  (mo  wiiy—  n  liUlo  pull 
bring"  It  Illicit— Inn  wanker  dm*  t  tin  rout. 
Tho  clothe"  "lay  ■!  111 — tho  water  ru"he«  l  1 1  rough 
anil  nronml  thorn— end  thn  dlrfc  In  taken  out. 

In  nix  ml  mi  tea  your  tulitiil  ol'clol lie*  I*  clean, 
Thlii  machine  will  wmjh  anything—  from  Inca 
curtain"  to  carpel*,  and  not  them  elmolutniy, 
•pqtloMHly.  "pot'li  In  idy  oluiui. 

There  lnii't  uitylliltig  kliiiut  a  11IOO  (Jr»»lly 
W  other  to  wear  out  your  idol  lice. 

You  can  wiihIi  the  IliH'Mt  iiuen,  lawn  and  laoo 
wVI  hunt  l.n-ii  k  I  it  If  a  thread. 

“Tub  rip"”  anil  “wnnh  tcani"  nru  unknown. 
Your  cl  ol  lire  laet  tw  Ico  mh  Ioiik. 

You  Hiivo  time  labor— and  inonoy. 

You  wnnh  quicker— noelnr — morn  economically. 
I’rovo  all  title  nt  my  OX  jam  no  unit  rlxU. 

I  lot  you  iimo  u  lUOO  Gravity  Wiuihor  a  full 
month  FllICK. 

Hand  for  my  Now  Windier  Hook. 

Head  particular*  of  my  idler. 

Hay  you  are  willing  toted,  n  JINX)  Gravity  Windier. 

I  will  m  ini  one  to  uny  roponidblc.  pitrly,  frcljjht 
prepaid, 

l  <an  "hip  promptly  at  any  time— #o  you  not  your 

Windier  at  OIICO. 

Toko  it  home  and  iihii  It  n  month.  Do  all  your 
watdiliiK"  with  It. 

And,  If  you  don't  find  tho  much  I  no  all  T  claim— 
If  It  doetui'l,  an  vo  you  1 1  mo  and  wort.  If  It  ilomn't 

wuHhyourolothimeloniiorond  bel  ter—  don't koiiplt. 

1  oared  ti,  accept  your  docliilou  without  any 
Imek  talk  and  I  will. 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  windier— an  you  euroly 
will  when  you  moo  how  much  time,  and  work,  and 


money  It  will  «ovo  you— you  can  tako  plenty  of 
time  to  pay  for  It. 

1’ny  "ii  much  a  wrtli-«r  eo  much  a  moiith—na 
eull"  you  hi  nt, 

Pay  for  the  windier  a"  It  "nvn*  for  yon. 

I  make  you  thl* offer  bceoiluo  |  want  you  to  And 
Out  for ymifMnlfwhiU.il  11XXJ Gravity  Windier  will  (III. 

j  am  wllilnato  truntyou,  hnoauao  you  nan  prob¬ 
ably  act  treated  at  home.  And.  If  your  credit  in 
IP M ill  In  your  own  town.  It  in  ju»t  iiHuood  with  me. 

I I  talo  n  u  Ida  factory— the  I  a  raw  l  winde  r  fac¬ 
tory  in  tlie  world-  to  keep  up  with  my  order". 

Ho  far  an  I  know,  my  factory  In  I.  Ini  only  ono  ever 
devoted  cjojmilvoly  to  making  windier". 

Over  half  a  million  of  my  wanhern  are  In  tine. 

Over  In. It  it  mllllun  pli-uncd  women  cun  tell 
you  w  Iml  my  w  unlirr"  w  ill  do. 

lint  you  don't  have  to  take  even  their  iiay-uo. 
You  can  tent  a  1SXX)  Gravity  Windier  yourHidf. 
Then  you  will  know  i  and  lively. 

Write  for  my  book  today.  It  I"  KRKR, 

Your  unmeant!  uddroiot  on  a  po*l  card  mailed 
to  me  at  once,  get"  you  mv  hook  by  return  mall. 

You  are  welcome  to  the  Lmk  whether  you  wnnt 
to  buy  a  wmdier  now  or  pot. 

It  Ih  a  Ida  lllut.lrat.cd  book,  printed  on  heavy 
enameled  pa  tier,  and  him  picture"  hIkiwIiik  exactly 
bow  my  W'aalmr"  work. 

You  will  be  pleimed  with  thin  book.  It  Ih  the 
flnenl  even  1  have  ever  put  out.  Write  me  at  once. 

k  ind  out  JiihI.  how  u  IIXX)  Gravity  Windier  Have* 
your  time  and  Htrenalh  prenorvOM  your  health— 
mid  protect*  your  poekci lunik. 

Write  now  Adore*-  K  I*.  Illnlxir,  Manager 
"1IXO''  Windier  <'o„  nwi  Henry  Ht.,lllnahamtoii. 
N.  V.  Or,  If  you  lliela  (Sniadii.  write  to  my 
Ounudlan  branch, YoiiaeHt.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


THE  GREAT  DURABILITY 
AHP  WATERPROOF  A 
QUALITIES  °ETHE  JtSL 
FISH  BRAND 

POMMEL 
SLICKER 

Make  it 

First  Choice 

of  tho  man 

Who  KnoWvS 

EVERY  GARMENT 
OUARANTEED 

/f  YOU  ft  OCALFR  /S  OUT 
OF  K/SH  BRAND.  DONF 
9HANOF  YOUR  M/ND.  RAVC 
ti/M  OFT  J///M  OR  5FND 
OR  DIR  AND  RR/Ct  TO  US 
*{\.SO  BLACK  ox  YCLLOty 

a  j  to  t 

t  lov<*  »  AUxiUBtt 


WALL  PAPER  OFFER 

- BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  FREE - 

r - — 1  WRITE  US 


tudLiljS.SLL". I. i y. t.'L  fU:  Jt  wall  pill 
nml  null  you  direct  on  factory  coat  bank..  1 
e-half  prli'cii  you  munt  pay  othcrii.  Our  n 


ni'-hitif  price"  you  . . .  . 

attorn*  will  delight  you.  our  low  price*  aurpr Ice  you. 


and  nay  “Semi 
me  your  new 
IW7  Wail  Paper 
Offer”  and  we 
will  lit  once  «end 
you  Hfl  .l.,  a  big 
book  ol  1 1107  wall 
paper"  ilrmimnito 
variety,  beauti¬ 
ful  pattern",  at 
u  a  to  n  lalilnilly 
low  pr  con.  We 
own  our  own  Ida 
ier  facto- 

_ _  Ji'mh  Ilian 

Our  new  11)07 


_ ....  .....  ., — „ _ ,  you,  our  low  in .. .  . .....  ,*■  ,  ■  — 

be  Ida  free  Maniple  book  alMo  anowM  how  to  luma 
iiiwr  and  do  the  Job  yonrm'lf;  anyone  ran  follow 
ir  i>l  in  pin  (llreetliinn  "ucccnatul 


YOU  CAN  GET  THIS  DRESSER 

rnrr  or  a  flno  Miifli,  ilorrU  rhair  «»** 
rllLLj  filiulfw  of  liiniftrrtfi  of  tnliinbh* 
«i r 1 1  frih  If  you  fatty  from  ii*.  Dm  I'lulll 

Hlnti  lug  Hull,  on  •KjiUllINd  III  I  lot  fr»m  wall 

|i«|.i  i  Look,  Jh  morn  IIGpi nl  IlmiM  v'h  .  Wrltn 

lit  iiih'ii  for  mil  in  w  Wo  1 1  hoiopln  llook 

nml  mi  x'  for  how  llttU  moony  you  eon  |»ojM*r 
ono  room  or  your  <  o11mi  Iioiom1,  nih!  nil  o air 
gienl  liwW  oflW  **. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., 


"Hnlf*  a  hiinrl  of  flour  wilh  a  hod  of  coal." 

Stei^jng-  Range 

OlVcrs  1 ,000  ch.’tlh'iigi'  to  (I ii |»l i<uit <•  this 
feat.  You  doii’t-want  io  purchase  a  rook¬ 
ing  stovu  until  you  get  our  free  booklet. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 

5  Sterling  IMe«  e,  Rochoiler,  N.  Y. 


Caldwell  Tanks 

of  OaIvidImuI  Htodl  «io 
nvnry wliarn*  HI/.*  *  up  to  1200 
f^nllomt  omi  Ih>  ohlppcd  out  Up 
ntnirmllndflk  forfiolglil.  'ITinno 
ImiiUn  aiu  Nlroiig,  tight  011*1 
dlllfthlo.  Cool  lend  tli aii  wood 
(aii  It  n.  Auk  for  llbiNtrADol 
cnl  ulogim  mid  drllvni  nd  pi  h’tN 

W.  C.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Ixoiilirlllr,  ky. 

T»nkl  (oeTvxauM)  T"w*r* 

Wind  Ml  1 1«,  I’mopn,  Oar  KriglimR. 


FARM  TELEPHONES 

Sitvit  tlmir  com  I  In  mm  yenr 

Do  >mi  maII/'U  1  1m*  it  a  I  vnlun  of  Dili  ftntliol 
lime  you  m | m* n*l  g*»lng  to  town  til  your 
mdghhorM  on  rmiiidR  you  could  do  on  tho 
phoim?  You  waid  .loho  lo  roiuo  lo  wot  It 
f o i  you  loinnirow;  you  w«nt  lo  know  If 
iiiimchllio  port  him  iM  i  lvml  ul  lh*iK*|»nooi 
Oni*  u;  you  won  I  Ihc  D**clor  l»n  n  rIcU 
child,  or  the  V**l*  ilmu  y  for  u  *d*  k  lioroo. 
You  fifty  (lii’ii*  I**  iio  lidcphoui*  Ay»d«»iiiV 
*1  lull  yon  mi*  JiihI  I  bn  loan  W«  w/oil  lo 
i  oi  leiipoml  with  W*  cun  hIoxW  yon  how 
lo  umke  a  hamlnoim*  pl'olll  by  organl/lng 
a  hum  t«  lepliom'  Him  ami  W»*  Will  loll 
you  how  In  oi  t  iiulz**,  how  to  Mi  I  Id  «ml 
how  lo  op*  l  ah'.  Wrllo  lo|  fill  III  r  hnl 
kiln  ftJlxlX. 

Aiiini  Unn  l  lrrlrlR  'li-h  phom  1**., 

•* 41**1  Ml  Ala  Hllitr.C,  *  *lll«  »go,  III, 


iiri  n  for  fariiiM,  flithUm  unci  fiiouirlun  fui*- 
■  ■C-L-i  nlhhcd.  ]llall  OnlciH  n  SimtIiiIIv. 
JiiiuilKntntx  liithoi  iflxohiuigUt  Ino.,  2 CarllMlo Ht.,  N,V. 


Farms  That  Grow 

“No.  I  HARD”  WHEAT 

ixty-threo  Pounds  to  (he  Bushol 

arc  Minuted  In  tho  Cuna- 
dlnn  WchI.  where  Ilomo- 
Htcnda  of  1G0  acre*  can  ho 
obtained  FKIJJC  hy  every 
Hottlor  wlllhiL'  and  able  to 
coinply  with  tho  llome- 
atcad  Konulatlon*. 

Durltur  tho  prcHont  year  a 
largo  portion  of 

New  Wheat -Crow¬ 
ing  Territory 

has  been  made  ncccaalbln  to  mar- 
keta  hy  ttio  railway  conotructlon 
that  line  been  puithod  forward  mo 
vl^orouHly  tiy  tho  three  great  Rail¬ 
way  Companlce.  Crain-growing, 
mixed  farming  and  dairying  arc 
the  great  xpccTnltlo". 

1‘or  llUtratur.aiid  Information  addreua 

Hopcrlntenileiit  of  IniinlKratlon. 
Ollawn,  X'liiiuili. 
or  THOM.  IMINOAN, 
Cnnodlnn  tin  vermin  i .  <  Agent, 
Hyracueo  Hunk  Ilblg., 
Hyrucuiai,  New  York 

MenMoo  thl.  r.,>*r. 
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Repairing  An  Old  Celling. 

Adah  K.  Colcord’s  article  on  “Ways 
and  Means”  (page  196)  interested  me 
.specially.  It  reads  like  a  chapter  out  of 
my  own  experience.  I  had  the  same 
trouble  with  falling  plaster  in  an  old 
house.  I  met  the  difficulty  in  this  way: 
I  took  a  lot  of  tin  caps,  such  as  arc  used 


in  the  pasture  back  of  the  barn.  Mother 
knew  of  a  pretty  English  home  called 
“Itigligate”  hut  Father  said  it  sounded 
as  if  we  had  unruly  cattle  and  that  lie 
wanted,  something  that  sounded  more 
fertile  than  crags  and  ledges. 

Hut  at  “Clovcrnook,”  “Clearspring,” 
Meadow.hrookV”  “WSlIowglc'n,”  '‘’Sunny- 
bank”  and  “Valleyhomc”  all  noses  went 
up,  the  names  were  so  common.  Uncle 
recalled  seeing  a  farm  lying  in  two 
states  and  called  “Conch usetts.”  Hut  we 
are  miles  from  any  State  line,  and  though 
we  own  land  in  two  townships,  I  defy 
anyone  to  make  anything  euphonious  out 
of  Dodbury  and  Wcldaro.  When  I  pro 
posed  “Huryweir  and  "Doddlcdarrow” 
the  family  fairly  shrieked.  Mother  has 
a  friend  who  dates  her  letters  from 
“The  Wilderness,”  or  if  she  it  at  her 
shore  cottage,  it  is  “The  Jungle.”  As 
she  has  vines  and  (lowers  growing  every¬ 
where  about  at  both  places  these  names 
evidently  suit  her  humor, ’but  they  would 
never  do  for  farm  names. 

The  suggestion  that  “F.  M.”  search 
among  the  Indian  names  of  her  locality 
has  given  us  a  happy  thought,  but  we 
shall  want  to  know  what  the  Indian  words 
meant.  As  the  home  of  the  Michigan 
correspondent  is  in  an  open  and  fertile 
locality,  what  would  she  think  of  “Fair- 
mead,”  which  has  the  recommendation 
of  following  her  own  initials?  a.  r. 


Tlu*  Rural  Patterns. 


r>.77H  Circular  Cape  with  Hood, 
Small,  Medium,  Large. 

for  putting  on  roofing;  enlarged  the  hole 
so  as  to  permit  a  screw  about  I  /  inch 
long,  of  small  wire,  to  pass  through.  Then 
I  went  over  the  wall  and  wherever  there 
was  a  hint  of  loose  plaster  I  put  in  the 
serew,  the  tin  cap  affording  a  large  hold¬ 
ing  surface.  1  put  in  enough  of  them  to 
make  security  doubly  sure.  Then  I  gave 
that  ancient  wall  a  couple  of  coats  of 
sizing,  such  as  paper  hangers  use,  and 
with  a  stiff  paste  put  on  an  embossed, 
strong  unglazed  paper.  Then  the  ceiling 
was  painted.  It  looks  as  well  as  the  cost¬ 
ly  steel  ceilings  and  cost  but  little.  Jt 
has  now  been  on  several  years,  and  has 
"stayed  put,”  as  well  as  affording  satis¬ 
faction.  The  paper  was  purchased  from 
the  local  dealer;  plenty  of  paste  should 
he  used.  It  is  not  much  -more  trouble 
to  put  on  than  ordinary  paper.  Hut  the 


82  to  42  bust. 

old  plaster  must  he  thoroughly  sized  to 
kill  the  whitewash  that  will  otherwise 
I  bike  off  and  loosen  the  papor. 

WALLACE  It.  MILLER. 


Naming;  The  Farm. 

Naming  the  new  baby  doesn't  begin 
for  difficulty  with  selecting  a  name  for 
the  farm.  We  know  flow  it  is.  I  chose 
I  wixtroads"  because  we’re  not  on  the 
hue  of  anything  in  particular,  and  vet 
not  far  from  everything,  I  he  family 
laughed  nil  to  scorn.  One  of  the  girls 
suggested  ‘Cragmore”  and  another  “High 
ledge,”  because  we  have  a  steepliug  rock 


A  circular  cape  with  hood  is  often  a 
useful  garment  for  extra  wear  when  driv¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  for  evening  wear.  This 
Winter  it  is  quite  popular  again.  As 
shown,  the  cape  consists  of  the  cape  pot 
tion,  the  hood  and  the  collar.  The  cape 
portion  can  he  made  either  seamless  or 
with  a  seam  at  the  center  back,  blit  the 
hood  and  the  collar  are  cut  in  one  piece 
each.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  5  yards  either  44 
or  52  inches  wide  when  the  cape  is  made 
without  a  seam  at  the  back  and  the  hood 
is  used,  4%  yards  either  44  or  52  inches 
wide  if  there  is  no  seam  and  the  hood 
is  omitted,  4%  yards  44  or  4%  yards  52 
inches  wide  when  there  is  a  seam  at  the 
center  back  and  the  hood  is  used,  '.lV\ 
yards  44  or  '.i'/j  yards  52  inches  wide  with 
seam  and  without  hood.  The  pattern  557H 
is  cut  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and 
large,  corresponding  to  22,  36  and  40 
inches  bust  measure.;  price  10  cents. 

The  tailored  waist  with  yoke  will  be 
found  a  desirable  model,  as  shown  in 
No.  5577.  I  here  is  a  titled  lining,  which 
can  he  used  or  omitted  as  liked,  while 
the  waist  itself  consists  of  the  fronts  and 
the  back.  I  he  hack  is  tucked  to  give 
tapering  lines  to  the  figure  and  the  fronts 
arc  laid  in  hems  at  their  front  edges  and 
in  a  box  plait  at  each  side  thereof  with 
lucks  that  extend  to  yoke  depth  beyond. 
The  yoke  portions  are  separate  and  are 
arranged  over  the  whole  and  there  are 
shirt  sleeves,  with  a  plain  stock.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  niedi 
um  size  is  4  yards  21,  3J4  yawls  27  or  2 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5577 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32.  34,  36,  3M,  40  and 
42-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

VViihn  you  write  advertiser*  mention  Tun 
It.  N.  V.  and  you'll  gel  a  <| u l<i<  reply  ami 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 

Any  lamp — no  matter  how 
good — is  handicapped  if  it 
hasn’t  the  proper  chimney. 

My  business  is  manufactur¬ 
ing  lamp-chimneys  that  fit 
perfectly — of  clean,  clear  glass 
that  won’t  break  from  heat. 

My  name — Macbeth — goes 
on  every  one. 

My  Index  tells  of  lamps  and  (heir  <  hinmeys, 
fully  and  interestingly.  Let  me  send  it  to 
you  —  Jl’n  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WHAT  YOU  WANT  WHEN 
YOU  WANT  IT 

ALWAYS  KEEP  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  A 

QUICK.  SAFE  AND  SURE  REMEDY  FOR  PAIN 

WHERE  YOU  CAN  GET  AT  IT  WHEN  NEEDED. 

PRICE  25c  ANI)  50c 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

Dress-making  require#  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  work  ;  and  llimsy  material  will 
not  do. 

Simpson- EddyBtone  Prints  are  sul>- 
stanlial  in  quality  with  patterns  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  henuty  that  do  not  fade. 

Some  designs  have  a  new  silk  linish. 
Auk  your  drulrr  Jur  Simhxou  Hddyttont 

"■/ill 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Erldystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


lilack  -  and-  IV/uftt. 

Three  generations  of  Slmp.onn 
have  made  Simpson 


I’llnu. 


broken  crackers  “!?: . ',Ir..lr:.:r',i,‘:‘  w,,°l01 


- - -  - - - om-h  iitnl  ean  lio  lionulil  I 

,,ltiJ*>w  nrlmiM  from  I  lie  fm'ton  of  N  K  W  KNCLAND 
MS(  I  ||  CO..  \\  ori'xr  («i  Ala-  ..  imiiiiUmOuroiK  of 


tlm  fniunii*  "TohnIiiiI 
Mi  ni  Iiiii’m  I  .mil'll  ItOi'ini 


liMlt.ni'  < 'rax loirs," 
"t<\  Wrltn  ni, 


"I, Itlli- 


Sell  Your  Old  Rubbers  and  Metals 

Kill'  the  lllglie*)  l‘  lee*. 

Wi  liny  (till  riil'I'.r,  ix-mfi  inxliil,  repiicr,  l.ni...  Irml,  **!<■.,  In 
Mill.  Ini.  nr  liver,  mill  |.nv  tlm  I .  •- 1 H  tit .  Willnfm  prlmll.i 

tisiTK.n  iii  mu  a  x  mktai, eo.,  m  n,„ii,iwn^,  s.  v. 


GLADIOLI 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog,  colored  plate, 
etc.,  describing  Gruff’#  Hybrids,  Named  No 
veil  ic*  of  rare  beauty,  Mixtures  and  Codec 
lions  to  color  and  tine  Mixtures  of  all  colon. 
Write  for  It. 

ARTHUR  COW  KB,  (ilmllolus  Specialist 
Meadow  vale  Harm  HHRI.IN,  N.  Y 


A  KcXl&KiazoQ 

Direct  to  You” 


Kalamazoo*  am  fuel  navera, — 

4  hey  he  I  a  lifetime  - 
J'.eoiioinieal  in  all  respect*— 

I  lixv  are  low  in  price  and  high  In  ,, utility,  -* 
they  ai  u  etruly  operated  and  Quickly  so.  .,p  and 
made  ready  I'm  business, • 

I'.uy  from  tlm  m  Inal  iiiaiiiil’ae.int  xi ,  - 
Your  money  returned  if  cvorythiiik!  m  not  exactly  as 
i  eproHonted— 

You  keep  ill  your  own  pocket  tlm  dealers' 
and  jobber*1  prollt*  when  you  buy  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

Wo  want  to  prove  lo  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  belter  Move  or  ruttge  than  tlm  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  at  any  price. 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER. 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuol. 


HOVAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  of  fuol. 


Wo  want  to  idiow  you  haw  nnd  whv  you  nave  from  2016  to  40% 
in  buying  diiniii  from  our  factory  at  factory  price*. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  #10,  or  #40,  wuitli  saving 

Send  Postal  lor  Catalogue  No.  114 


Examine  our  complete  lino  or  stove*  and  ranKe»  for  all  kind  ,  nr  fuel.  Note 
11,0  ",“h  <  oinparo  our  price*  with  other*,  and  then  due  idn  to  buy  from 

uc(«ti*l  "i.imif.K  tin ei s  mid  ..ive  all  middle . .  prollt*.  Catalog  shown  Jo7  «h lea 

mul  .i/«uvfor  all  lcuul  .  of  fuol.  Write  now.  Sold  on  3t»0  Luv»  Approvul  Tr:»t. 

Kalamazoo  Slovc  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo. Mich. 

-  I :i  Kulmiin  >>"  I'nulc  Slum,  unit  Hmi(tn  Itro  JUInt  it'll h  jnilnit  nvrn  l/irriiwnutcr 

whicUmuh'tH  luikhiu  "«»/  mult/ t,i(f  CfiMIl.  Alt  tt/nvrh  lilnckttl,  futtinlwH 
uml  r tatty  f<»r  immsdtatr  unc  whan  you  recall) a  tin  in. 


Ovsn 

Thsrmomolsr 


Will  Yovi  Just  Try  ikPeJr  of 

Rubberhidc  Boots 

Af  Ann  UM  The  Rubber  Boot  With 
At  U\lr  KI5K  Sowed  Leather  Sole 


You  w :  ill  a  boot  that  will  keep  your  feet 
perfectly  di  y 

that  will  keep  your  feet  comfortable 
that  will  (five  you  long  and  dm  able  ton  vice,  and 
that  will  be  genuinely  economical. 

Then  try  the  Rnbberhide  Hoot  at  our  rink.  It  lasts  longer t  i* 
more  coinfoi  table  and  y.ivu*  better  sorvice  than  any  other  i  lib¬ 
ber  boot  in  the  world. 

It  is  llio  only  rubber  boot  with  n  sewed  leather  sole. 

Made  of  the  purest  rubber,  with  heavy  leather  oilUole, 
and  leather  iunersole,  wiili  a  rubber  welt  and  middle 
Sole,  all  joined  together  (without  pegs  or  nail*),  and  joined 
to  the  upper  no  securely  that  a  team  of  hornc*  can't  pull 
them  upai  t.  Amt  not  a  drop  of  water  can  litiil  It*  way  In. 

The  heavy  leather  nolo  protect*  your  feet  from  (tone*  and  rough  surface*,  and  doo* 
not  cut  or  ouug  wlion  you  atnp  on  a  nail  or  a  sharp  *tic.k. 

It  can  bo  oasily  rosolod 

Any  cobbler  Can  "tap"  or  half-sole  the  Rubber Tide.  Tlio  upper,  urn  bo  good 
that  they  will  outwent  two  or  three  pair*  of  sole*. 

The  inner  Nolo  of  leather  pi  event*  oxcumhivo  purnpirution  which  makes  the  ordinary 
rubber  boots  such  a  nuisance. 

The  Kubborhido  in  the  only  ubitolutely  water-tlglit  boot  made;  It  will  lunt  lunger 
than  two  or  three  pair*  of  rubbri  boot*;  It  will  keep  your  feel  coiufoi  table  ulltlio 
time;  U  i*  the  most  economical  boot  mudu. 

Will  you  just  try  a  pair  at  our  risk? 

NOTE,  THIS  GUARANTY:— 

If  you  buy  a  pair  of  Kubbrrhide  boot*  and  find  that  they  ilo  not  outwear  two 
pntrs  of  best  quality  rubber  boots,  w«-  will  refund  lo  you  the  money  you 
paid  (or  them. 

(Wo  nay  two  pair*  but  In  reality  experience  ban  proved  that  usually 
the  Rnbborhido  outwear*  throe  and  even  four  palm  of  ordinal y 
rubbei  bout,.,) 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  and  will  not  order  for  you. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  M 

anil  get  a  pair  on  our  money  back  guaranty. 

We  prepay  express  charges. 

RUBBERH1DE  CO.,  714  Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Why  Not  Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices? 

Buys  this  Steel  Frame 
Grind  Stone,  which 
sharpens  everyth!  ng 
but  your  razors  and 
saws.  No  more  dull 
axes.scythes.sickles, 
hatchets,  mowers, 
hoes,  kitchen  knives, 
butcher  and  pocket 
knives.  This  grind 
Stone  makes  your 
every  day  work  a 
pleasure  by 
keeping  your 
edged  tools 
shop.  The 
frame  Is  all 
steel;  journals  fitted  with 
ball  bearings  mak;ng  it  the 
easiest  running  grind  stone 
you  ever  saw.  Your  boy 
will  keep  all  the  tools 
about  the  place  sharp. and 
glad  of  the  chance  it  Is  so 
much  like  a  bicycle. 

Our  price  Includes  one  nest  quality  grind 
Stone,  about  20 x2  Inches  and  everything  c  mplete 
including  metal  seat,  drip  cup.  spatter  guard  and 
two  treadles.  Shipping  weight  90  lbs. 

Our  90  years  reputation  Is  behind  It,  and  we 
guarantee  every  grind  stone  to  reach  you  safely, 
free  from  breakage  or  damage  of  any  kind. 

CET  OUR  BIC  NEW  CATALOCUE,  No.  92,  and  Save 
Money  on  Everything  You  Buy. 

Our  now  700*pa(ce  catalogue  give*  prices  ami  pictures  of  over 
75,000  things  that  most  families  need  for  use  or  comfort. 
This  up-to-date  Buyer’s  Guide  enables  you  to  buy  goods  In 
small  quantities  ns  well  as  large  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  con- 
talus  a  larger  variety  of  labor-saving,  money-saving  articles 
than  heretofore  shown  In  any  catalogue  ever  published.  You 
will  spend  hours  of  interest  over  its  pages;  you  will  marvel  at 
the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book.  It 
makes  buying  pleasant  ns  well  ns  profitable,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  This  catalogue  costs  us  *1.00  to  print,  but  we 
will  send  It  to  you  post-paid  Free  of  ('barge. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  oar  Premium  1.1st,  containing  100  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  away  free;  also  our  Grocery  List, 
showing  how  you  can  save  otic-third  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  COODS  ONLY. 

We  refer  by  permission  to  the  publishers  ol  this  paper,  as  to 
our  absoluto  responsibility. 

Huy  of  us  and  secure  best  goods  at  lowcBt  prices,  prompt 
shipment,  low  Freight  end  Express  Hates  and  a  S(JITAUF. 
HEAL  every  time.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  money. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

19  Chatham  Square.  Established  1816.  New  York  City. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


STATI  "Woodpecker” 

AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS 

A  hundred-job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  simple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shipitback  ifyou  nave 
any  kick;  no  harm,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline  '■$%,  7, 14 
h.p.  A  selling  plan  that’s  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
WOODPECKER,  19th  bt.  Olflco.M  Iddletown.Ohlo. 


The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Go. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Special 

March  Offer 


0.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  812,  York,  Pa, 


Should  coder 

eEerjr 

FARMBUILDING 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  15,1  906 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  1%  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal,  Mounted  or 
Stationary. 

BOTH  CIRCULAR  and  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 


STODDARD  MFG.  CO., Rutland, Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  EH. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  substantial  and  satisfactory 
ready  roofing  you  will  find  that  Amatite  answers  your  requirements 
better  than  any  other. 

You  will  also  find  that  it  costs  considerably  less  than  most  of  its 
competitors.  Other  roofings  add  to  their  cost  every  year  or  two,  be¬ 
cause  they  . require  constant  painting.  Amatite  costs  nothing  to 
keep  up.  It  has  a  real  mineral  surface  on  the  outer  side,  which  takes 


the  place  of  the  usual  waterproofing  coat  of  paint. 

You  do  not  have  to  examine  your  Amatite  roofs  every  year  for 
leaks,  or  paint  them  after  a  hard  winter.  Amatite  will  protect  your 
buildings  thoroughly  and  perfectly  year  after  year,  winter  and  summer, 
without  any  attention  or  bother  after  it  is  once  laid. 

If  you  have  roofings  now  on  any  of  your  buildings  that  require 
painting  every  year  to  keep  them  in  good  repair,  the  cheapest  thing  to 
do  is  to  cover  them  over  completely  with  new  roofs  of  Amatite  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  leak. 

Amatite  is  easy  to  lay  and  costs  so  little  that  it  is  better  economy 
to  put  it  on  and  be  free  from  bother,  than  to  worry  along  with  the  kind 
of  roof  that  requires  constant  attention. 

Amatite  is  the  only  ready  roofing  embodying  every  good  point  that 
a  roof  can  possess.  Heat  and  cold,  rain  and  snow,  acids  and  chemicals 
do  not  affect  it,  and  in  addition  to  this  its  real  mineral  surface  makes 
it  one  of  the  best  fire  retardants  known. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


Let  ut  send  you  at  once  a  SAMPLE  of  AMATITE  and  a  Booklet  of 
information  about  it.  We  want  you  to  eee  bow  much  better  it  is  than 
the  kind  that  has  to  be  painted. 


Address  nearest  office  of  the 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


New  York,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City, 


Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Minneapolis 

St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Allegheny,  London,  Eng. 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 

Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Orange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  paint¬ 
ing  for  Durability.  Howto  avoid  Ihe  trouble 
and  expense  caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking 
and  peeling:  valuable  information  free  to  you, 
with  Beautiful  Sample  Cards.  If  you  want 
Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now.  I  can  save  you 
money.  Satin  faction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  dub  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder.  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  MHt  acres,  1U2  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  yon  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLECUTA 


GO  H 

Xi  NO  MORE 

~  USEFOR^f 

<PL01V# 


SEND  FOB 
CIRCULARSTOTHE 

CUTAWAY  % 

(%  HARROW  CO-o 

/higganum  conn< 

U.S.A.  < 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in. deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  or  any  foul  plant. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Iliggaiium,  Conn. 


WILL  DIG  YOUR 
POTATOES  0.  K. 


Send  for  Our 
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WEEKLY,  £1.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  BIG  TOMATO  CROP. 


How  It  Was  Grown  and  Handled. 

The  recent  discussion  on  growing-  tomatoes  on  page 
128  has  tempted  me  to  put  in  my  oar.  Like  Mr.  Hul- 
sart,  I  think  some  of  us  would  have  more  to  the  good 
if  we  did  a  little  figuring,  for  I  find  the  hardest  man 
to  compete  with  is  the  man  who  is  growing  produce 
for  less  than  cost.  If  that  class  would  do  a  little  fig¬ 
uring  they  would  soon  mend  their  ways,  or  leave  the 
field  to  those  who  must  do  some  figuring  to  make 
their  business  profitable.  The  above  applies  to  growing 
tomatoes  as  well  as  all  other  produce.  For  instance, 
G.  W.  S.,  Newtonville,  O.,  is  putting  three  tons  of 
tomatoes  on  the  market  at  a  loss.  What  is  the  trouble? 
In  the  first  place,  his  yield  is  altogether  too  small,  also 
the  price  received  (less  than  $7  per  ton).  As  G.  W.  S. 
does  not  make  the  price,  he  must  either  increase  the 
yield  per  acre  or  reduce  the 
cost  of  production.  Presum¬ 
ing  that  the  labor  question  in 
Ohio  is  as  far  from  solution 
as  in  New  York  State,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  labor  involved  is 
out  of  the  question  ;  therefore 
he  must  figure  for  an  increase 
of  yield. 

About  15  years  ago  I  had 
set  a  piece  of  early  tomatoes 
which  promised  to  be  a  ban¬ 
ner  crop,  and  as  the  question 
of  profit  or  loss  meant  make 
or  break  to  me,  I  was  forced 
to  do  some  figuring.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  I  found 
that  my  yield  was  398  bush¬ 
els,  or  about  12  tons,  which 
brought  on  an  average  35 
cents  per  bushel  (my  first 
bushels  sold  for  $3,  some  sold 
later  on  for  10  cents  per 
bushel),  or  $139.30.  As  the 
crop  was  peddled  out  the  cost 
was  much  greater  than  if  it 
had  been  hauled  to  the  can¬ 
ning  factory,  and  of  course 
the  price  obtained  was  some¬ 
what  higher  than  canners' 
prices.  Now,  about  cost  of 
production  and  profit  for  one 
acre:  Plowing,  $1.50;  har¬ 
rowing,  50  cents ;  marking,  50 
cents;  3,111  plants,  at  $5  per 
1,000,  $15.50 ;  setting,  $2 ;  six 
barrels  hen  manure,  $6 ;  apply¬ 
ing  manure,  $1 ;  cultivating  five  times,  $5 ;  hoeing  twice, 
$3 ;  rent  of  land,  $6 ;  picking,  $10 ;  cartage,  five  cents  a 
bushel,  $20;  total  cost,  $71.  This  left  me  a  profit  of  $68.30 
per  acre.  Taking  Mr.  Hulsart’s  figures,  my  profit  would 
have  been  $94.70.  Taking  G.  W.  S.’s  price  received,  $100, 
and  presuming  his  cost  of  production  the  same  as  Mr. 
Hulsart’s,  his  profit  with  the  above  yield  would  have 
been  $35  per  acre.  But  as  G.  W.  S.  cannot  raise  the 
price  he  will  have  to  raise  the  yield  or  quit. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  yield  of  400  bushels  per  acre 
was  considered  a  good  yield  with  the  varieties  then  in 
use  in  these  parts.  The  reader  can  imagine  my  feel¬ 
ings  when,  after  relating  the  above  large  yield  to  a 
market  gardener,  he  said  he  had  done  much  better  by 
raising  900  bushels  per  acre.  I  thought  it  rather  fishy 
until  five  years  ago,  when  my  yield  was  617  bushels,  or 
18)4  tons  per  acre.  I  then  made  up  my  mind  that  900 
bushels  could  be  reached  and  started  forthwith  to  ex¬ 
periment,  with  the  following  result:  1902,  617  bushels, 
or  18J4  tons;  1903,  567  bushels,  or  17  tons;  1904,  620 
bushels,  or  18)4  tons ;  1905,  138  bushels,  or  4  tons ;  1906, 
•890  bushels,  or  26)4  tons.  What  is  the  matter  with 


1905?  Blight.  And  1906  was  the  most  favorable  sea¬ 
son  I  have  ever  seen,  with  all  conditions  and  operations 
right. 

Presuming  that  most  of  my  readers,  like  G.  W.  S., 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  crop  of  1906  and  how 
it  was  produced,  the  variety  was  Earliana.  Seed  was 
sown  in  flats  in  greenhouse  March  12,  in  rows  two  inches 
apart,  about  10  seeds  to  the  inch.  Temperature  was 
55  to  65  degrees  at  night ;  bottom  heat  five  to  eight  de¬ 
grees  higher.  After  the  first  leaves  were  well  formed, 
flats  were  removed  to  cooler  part  of  house,  where  tem¬ 
perature  was  10  degrees  lower,  to  harden  off,  and 
watered  very  sparingly  to  prevent  damping  off.  April  20 
plants  were  pricked  out  in  cold  frame,  three  inches 
apart  both  ways;  soil  in  frame  was  spaded  six  inches 
deep;  two  bushels  of  hen  manure  to  the  square  rod  were 
raked  in  before  pricking  out  plants.  The  plants  were 
then  well  watered  and  shaded  with  burlap  during  the 


day,  until  they  had  overcome  the  shock  of  transplanting, 
which  generally  takes  from  three  to  five  days,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  sunshine,  the  glass  being  put  on 
nights.  Water  was  withheld  to  almost  the  point  of 
wilting,  and  when  watered  only  enough  was  given  to 
wet  the  soil  about  three  inches  deep.  If  a  heavy  rain 
appeared  the  sash  were  put  on.  The  object  in  thus 
sparing  the  water  was  to  encourage  root  growth,  and 
confining  the  roots  to  that  stratum  of  highly  fertilized 
soil  three  inches  deep.  If  an  over-abundance  of  water 
had  been  supplied  many  of  the  roots  would  have  struck 
down  deep,  and  would  have  been  broken  in  remov¬ 
ing  to  the  field.  As  the  glass  was  used  only  when 
there  was  danger  from  frost,  the  plants  were  very  hardy 
and  stocky  by  the  first  of  June;  they  were  six  to  eight 
inches  high,  with  a  dark  purple  stalk  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil,  with  a  cluster  of  fibrous  roots,  hungry 
for  more  room  and  a  chance  to  grow.  Plants  grown  in 
the  above  manner  will  stand  a  great  amount  of  cold 
without  injury,  whereas  a  plant  taken  from  a  hotbed 
that  is  soft  and  succulent  would  either  perish  or  linger 
along  for  several  weeks,  and  in  the  end  would  not  be 


ready  for  business  until  the  season  was  half  gone. 

The  tomato,  being  a  tropical  plant,  requires  a  warm 
soil,  which,  of  course  must  be  light.  In  former  years 
I  have  always  chosen  a  sunny  side  hill  with  a  western 
or  southern  exposure,  setting  on  soil  that  had  grown 
corn  the  year  previous.  The  soil  was  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed,  no  stable  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers  were 
used,  except  a  handful  of  hen  manure  around  each 
plant  at  the  first  hoeing  to  stimulate  the  plant  to  set  its 
load  of  fruit.  If  the  weather  continued  moist  and  the 
blight  did  not  appear  we  checked  the  growth  by  break¬ 
ing  down  the  plant,  thus  checking  the  -flow  of  sap  and 
forcing  the  crop  to  ripen.  In  this  manner  the  crops  of 
1902,  1903  and  1904  were  raised.  From  a  small  experi¬ 
ment  in  1904,  I  discovered  that  the  Earliana  tomato 
would  stand  a  liberal  amount  of  manure  without  run¬ 
ning  to  vine,  while  several  other  varieties  planted  in 
the  same  plots  gave  me  an  abundance  of  vine  and  but 

little  fruit.  With  this  lesson 
in  mind,  I  set  out  the  plants 
for  the  crop  of  1905  (some 
1,750  plants).  About  the  first 
of  July  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  were  very  favorable  for 
the  development  of  blight,, 
and  not  knowing  that  the  To¬ 
mato  blight  was  the  same  or 
second  cousin  to  Potato 
blight,  the  crop  was  permitted 
to  go  to  ruin  for  want  of 
spraying,  which  accounts  for 
the  crop  of  1905  being  very 
poor.  As  experimenting  has 
been  a. great  part  of  my  life 
work,  the  Spring  of  1906 
found  me  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  try  for  that  900-bush¬ 
el  yield.  I  selected  a’  piece 
of  moist  gravel  loam  that 
would  produce  250  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre,  the  previ¬ 
ous  crop  being  corn.  We  ap¬ 
plied  stable  manure  at  the 
rate  of  10  tons  per  acre.  The 
ground  was  then  plowed  and 
harrowed.  The  first  week  in 
June  the  piece  was  again 
harrowed  and  marked  out 
3)4  x  4  feet,  and  the  plants 
(grown  as  before  mentioned) 
were  set.  The  following 
week,  the  plants  having  over¬ 
come  the  shock  of  transplant¬ 
ing,  a  large  handful  of  hen 
manure  was  scattered  around 
each  plant  and  hoed  in  by  hand.  The  cultivator  was 
kept  at  work  at  intervals  of  one  week  five  times,  twice 
the  3)4-foot  way  and  three  times  the  four-foot  way; 
they  were  again  hoed  after  the  last  cultivating,  thus 
taking  out  the  few  weeds  that  had  escaped  the  culti¬ 
vator  teeth.  The  piece  was  kept  practically  level. 

Soon  after  setting  the  Potato  beetles  appeared  in 
great  numbers,  also  the  brown  cutworm,  necessitating 
the  resetting  of  some  plants.  The  piece  was  then  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  (six  pounds 
blue  vitriol,  five  pounds  lime,  one  pound  Paris-green,  ' 
50  gallons  water).  A  second  spraying  was  made  just 
before  the  first  fruit  ripened  (about  July  4).  If  the 
weather  had  remained  moist  I  would  have  made  another 
spraying  15  days  later.  By  August  1  the  plants  were 
loaded  with  fruit.  I  anticipated  no  injury  from  blight 
as  long  as  the  weather  was  dry.  About  August  20  a 
few  plants  were  affected  with  blight,  but  as  the  plants 
were  loaded  with  all  the  fruit  they  could  ripen  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  check  it.  A  week  later  the  blight 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  stop  all  bloom  and 
further  setting  of  fruit,  thus  exposing  the  fruit  to  the 
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sun  to  ripen.  On  September  15  -we  picked  bushel  of 
green  tomatoes,  the  last  of  the  crop,  thus  producing 
that  enormous  crop  in  a  trifle  more  than  100  days  from 
the  setting  of  the  plants.  Such  results  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  unless  the  work  is  thoroughly  done,  and  the  sea¬ 
son  and  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable.  As  all 
localities  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
the  above  crops  were  raised  for  seed,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  figure  out  the  profit,  leaving  that  part  to  the  reader 
to  figure  out  according  to  his  own  conditions. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  John  jeannin,  jr. 


GREATER  CORN  YIELDS. 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Our  Heritage  of  Types. 

Before  there  is  any  danger  of  frost  the  breeder  should 
go  through  the  48  detasscled  rows  and  mark  15  or  20 
good  ears  in  each  row.  This  selection  should  be  made 
by  the  standards  suggested  in  our  previous  article. 
The  selected  ears,  marked  with  the  row  number,  should 
be  picked  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  mature,  and 
placed  where  they  will  be  properly  dried.  When  the 
rest  of  the  plot  is  ready  to  harvest,  each  row  should 
be  cut  and  bundled  separately,  and  marked  with  the 
row  number.  When  dry  enough  to  husk,  husk  each 
row  separately  and  weigh  it,  adding  to  this  figure  the 
weight  of  the  selected  corn  from  that  row.  We  now 
have  the  weights  of  all  the  corn  produced  upon  each 
detasseled  row;  in  other  words,  the  produce  of  each 
mother  ear,  to  compare  with  each  other.  It  is  not  a 
rare  thing  to  find  one  row  producing  twice  as  much 
corn  as  a  row  near  to  it ;  that  is,  the  mother  ear  of 
the  first  row  had  twice  the  productive  power  of  the 
mother  ear  of  the  second  row.  With  these  weights  as 
a  basis,  we  discard  one-half  of  the  rows  and  take  our 
seed  corn  only  from  24  rows  which  have  been  proven 
to  come  from  the  best  producing  ears.  From  each  of 
these  rows  we  select  four  ears,  again  making  our  96 
seed  ears  for  next  year’s  planting. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  error  of  comparing  rows 
which  have  been  too  far  apart  and  possibly  upon  un¬ 
even  ground,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  breeding  plot  in 
four  quarters,  and  to  compare  only  rows  grown  upon 
the  same  quarter,  with  each  other.  That  is,  take  six 
rows  from  the  even  (detasseled)  rows  numbered  from 
two  to  24,  and  six  from  those  numbered  26  to  48,  etc. 
This  method  will  also  keep  us  from  selecting  too  many 
rows  from  a  part  of  the  plot  which  may  have  had  an 
advantage  in  position  over  another  part.  We  should 
take  no  more  than  four  ears  from  each  row,  because  of 
their  close  family  relationship  and  the  probability  of 
injury  from  too  close  breeding.  In  succeeding  years 
we  must  be  careful  to  lay  out  a  plan  to  keep  near 
relatives  as  far  apart  as  possible  in  the  plot.  To  do 
this  successfully  a  record  must  be  kept  of  all  cars 
planted  from  year  to  year,  together  with  the  mother 
ears  from  which  they  came.  1  hen  each  year  plant 
two  of  the  ears  from  each  row  in  even  numbered 
(detasseled)  rows,  in  the  quarter  in  which  they  grew 
the  preceding  season.  I  he  other  two  ears  from  that 
row  are  taken  to  another  quarter  and  planted  in  odd 
numbered  (tasseled)  rows.  By  keeping  this  in  mind, 
a  little  planning  will  keep  our  ‘‘blood  lines”  as  far 
apart  as  is  possible  in  a  small  breeding  plot. 

The  corn  breeder  cannot  afford  to  sell  the  product 
from  his  breeding  plot.  He  should  make  a  second 
selection  of  all  the  good  seed  ears  from  the  best  yield- 
ini'  rows  of  the  plot,  and  mix  the  seed  together  to 
plant  a  field,  from  the  product  of  which  he  can  sell  to 
his  customers.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  this  field 
also  isolated  from  other  kinds  of  corn,  in  order  to 
prevent  crossing.  It  is  care  in  all  the  small  points  that 
counts,  for  we  are  not  so  apt  to  make  mistakes  in  the 
large  generalities.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  by  the  use  of  proper  methods  of  selection,  accurate 
tests  of  germination  and  proper  treatment  of  the  soil, 
we  can  double  our  present  corn  yields,  greatly  increase 
our  profits,  and  still  maintain  the  fertility  of  our  soil. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  e.  m.  east. 


SPRAYING  MELONS  TO  PREVENT  BLIGHT. 

Last  Fall  you  wrote  me  for  my  experience  in  con¬ 
trolling  Melon  blight  with  the  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
At  the  time  your  letter  was  received  I  was  still  picking 
from  the  sprayed  vines,  and  at  that  time  wished  to  see 
how  the  vines  held  up  to  the  end  of  the  season.  I  have 
been  conducting  experiments  along  this  line  for  six 
or  eight  years.  In  northern  Michigan  my  experiments 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  In  1904  and  1905  thorough 
spraying  gave  us  a  full  crop  of  high  quality  melons, 
while  those  grown  by  neighbors  under  like  conditions 
and  same  sOil  were  an  entire  failure,  producing  no  mar¬ 
ketable  fruits  whatever.  (These  were  unsprayed.)  The 
season  of  1906  the  unsprayed  fields  produced  a  fair  crop 
of  good  quality,  but  the  climatic  conditions  were  dif¬ 
ferent.  My  success  in  controlling  this  fungus  in  Michi¬ 
gan  has  led  me  to  increase  my  acreage  there,  so  as  to  do 
a  car-lot  business  this  Fall.  Careful  tests  in  Indiana 


have  proved  that  a  much  better  quality  melon  can  be 
grown  on  sprayed  fields  than  on  unsprayed,  but  while  the 
foliage  is  preserved  in  a  more  healthy  condition,  the 
crop  is  retarded  in  ripening  from  a  week  to  10  days,  and 


SETTING  THE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT.  Fig.  126. 

often  the  depression  in  the  market  results  in  no  financial 
gain.  But  results  obtained  last  season  in  Indiana  were 
on  one  10-acre  plot  that  was  sprayed  but  once,  and  that 
at  the  time  the  first  cantaloupes  were  beginning  to  net 
over  thoroughly,  or  about  10  days  ahead  of  picking 


WORKING  TIIE  STRAWBERRIES.  Fig.  127. 

time.  This  10-acre  plot  was  one-quarter  of  a  40-acre 
field,  and  after  the  foliage  on  the  three  other  plots 
was  seared  and  brown,  the  foliage  on  the  plot  with 
the  late  spraying  remained  quite  green,  and  gave  good 
picking  for  10  days  later  than  the  other.  The  three  other 


THE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  AT  THEIR  BEST.  Fig.  128. 

plots  were  sprayed  twice  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season. 

No  amount  of  spraying  has  yet  enabled  us  to  keep 
our  vines  entirely  clean  of  this  fungus.  A  small  ex¬ 


periment  was  made  in  Michigan  last  season  by  turning 
the  vines  over  and  spraying  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 
This  plot  gave  us  best  foliage  of  any,  remaining  green 
until  snow  covered  the  vines  in  the  hall.  I  could  not 
see  as  much  benefit  on  fields  sprayed  jn  Tennessee  last 
season,  or  in  sections  farther  north.  The  heavier  rain¬ 
fall  I  think  had  much  to  do  with  this. 

As  to  varieties  that  are  more  blight  resistant  than 
others,  I  have  found  the  Hoodoo  to  be  the  best  of  those 
I  have  tested.  Last  season  in  Tennessee  I  noticed  an¬ 
other  fungus  on  the  leaves  of  some  vines.  J  hose  vines 
thus  affected  were  almost  wholly  unaffected  by  the  other 
fungus,  while  the  fruits  were  of  fine  quality  and  the 
vines  remained  green  throughout  the  season,  or  till  the- 
melons  were  harvested.  I  shall  keep  close  watch  for 
this,  this  season,  and  send  it  to  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  Perhaps  we  may  yet  be  able 
to  fight  the  fungus  with  its  own  weapon.  paui.  rose. 

ADVICE  ABOUT  A  PIPE. 

On  page  63  C.  A.  D.  asks' about  piping  water.  He 
shoidd  start  his  pipe  line  with  1%-wch  pipe,  and  run 
at  least  100  feet,  more  would  be  better,  then  decrease 
to  1-inch,  running  about  twice  as  much  as  the  1  Ya, 
then  the  remainder  three-quarters-inch.  Short  branches 
at  the  terminal  can  be  half-inch.  In  place  of  trying  to 
bring  the  ditch  to  an  even  grade,  just  put  pipe  well 
below  frost  line,  and  at  apex  of  each  hill  put  in  a  tee 
with  a  quarter-inch  side  outlet,  turning  the  small 
opening  straight  up,  screwing  in  a  piece  of  LH nch  pipe 
to  come  above  the  ground,  placing  a  pet-cock  on  the 
end  of  same.  This  can  be  opened  from  time  to  time, 
allowing  the  accumulation  of  air  to  escape,  and  alleviate 
the  air  lock  thereby.  If  more  than  one  air-cock  is  in 
use  open  the  one  nearest  the  source  of  supply  first, 
leave  open  until  water  comes  freely,  then  close.  Often 
when  a  deep  ravine  is  crossed  lower  than  the  place  of 
delivery  one  or  two  such  vents  are  put  in  the  trough. 

To  prevent  freezing  get  what  is  termed  a  stop  and 
waste  with  a  removable  key.  Remove  the  key  and  use 
a  piece  of  three-eighths  square  iron  rod,  bending  at  one 
end  for  a  handle.  The  straight  end  will  fit  in  the  socket 
in  place  of  the  original  key;  then  put  some  rock  or 
coarse  gravel  around  the  stop  and  waste,  and  cover  with 
earth  same  as  pipe,  with  the  rod  water  can  be  turned 
on  and  off  at  will,  when  no  water  will  be  left  in  pipe 
exposed  to  freeze.  m.  l.  owen. 

Kentucky.  _ _ 

THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ON  THE  FARM. 

Fig.  126  shows  how  a  lesson  is  given  to  my  little  boy 
in  setting  strawberry  plants.  I  try  to  teach  them  how 
to  use  the  camera  and  note  book  in  our  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  work.  My  boy,  aged  10  years,  is  setting  a  plant, 
and  my  little  girl,  aged  12  years,  is  using  the  camera. 
After  the  plant  is  set  under  my  instructions,  and  the 
operation  photographed,  the  children  write  in  their  note 
books  all  details  of  the  work  that  has  been  done,  from 
the  preparing  of  the  soil  to  the  setting  of  the  plant. 
In  this  way  we  try  to  photograph  and  record  for  future 
reference,  the  work  of  growing  our  farm  and  garden 
crops.  Fig.  127  shows  the  boy  using  the  wheel  hoe 
in  cultivating  strawberry  plants.  Fig.  128  shows  the 
boy  and  girl  in  the  strawberry  bed.  I  believe  that  by 
doing  the  work  of  growing  a  crop  of  strawberries,  and 
marketing  them  and  then  learning  how  to  spend  the 
money  rightly,  they  are  getting  an  education  the  public 
school  cannot  give  them.  My  experience  with  children 
has  taught  me  that  it  is  of  but  little  use  to  give  them 
a  plot  of  land  to  cultivate,  or  a  calf  or  chickens  to  feed, 
unless  you  are  willing  to  work  with  them,  a  part  of  the 
time,  and  become  as  interested  in  it  as  they.  Children 
soon  lose  their  interest  in  work  when  left  alone.  They 
come  into  the  realities  of  life  through  play,  and  they 
must  be  allowed  to  take  all  the  steps  that  lie  between 
childhood  and  manhood.  We  must  have  patience  and 
wait  for  them  to  learn,  and  not  expect  them  to  do  the 
work  of  men  and  women  while  they  are  children.  My 
plan  is  to  try  to  have  them  do  some  work  every  morning, 
and  after  work  is  done  they  have  their  time  for  play. 
The  kind  of  play  has  its  influence  on  the  boy’s  char¬ 
acter.  I  would  not  provide  a  boy  with  a  gun  or  rod, 
but  would  try  so  to  teach  him  that  he  would  not  wish 
to  injure  any  living  thing.  1  would  provide  him  with 
carpenter  tools  and  bench,  also  with  a  camera,  micro¬ 
scope  and  field  glass,  boxes  or  books  for  specimens,  and 
then  take  walks  with  him  in  the  fields  or  woods  and  try 
to  interest  him  in  nature.  If  you  wish  to  get  at  the 

heart  of  a  boy  you  must  enter  into  his  play  with  the 

spirit  of  a  boy.  You  must  make  him  your  companion 
in  play  and  work.  When  there  is  such  companionship 
your  boy  will  be  ready  and  glad  to  assist  you  in  the 
farm  work,  and  you  need  not  fear  that  other  attractions 
will  take  him  away.  Provide  a  home  for  him  in  which 
there  are  good  books ;  take  the  best  agricultural  papers , 
give  him  a  good  room  in  the  home ;  clothing  so  he  can 
dress  neatly,  plenty  of  good  plain  food;  interest  him 
in  useful  work  and  see  that  he  has  time  for  the  best 
recreation,  and  he  will  stay  on  the  farm,  because  he  has 

learned  to  love  it  and  its  associations.  There  the  boy 

and  girl  will  develop  the  best  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  w.  H.  jenkins. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


nor. 


*  ►  * 
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STARTING  ORCHARDS  IN  STUMPS .. 

Experience  from  Pennsylvania  and  Texas . 

On  page  130  questions  were  asked  about  starting  fruit 
orchards  fcn  rough  land  before  the  brush  and  stumps  were 
cut  off.  We  called  for  experience. 

My  experience  in  planting  fruit  trees  on  rough  ground 
where  timber  was  cleared  and  stumps  remained,  is  one 
year  old.  I  have  a  tract  of  sandy  loam,  naturally 
drained  subsoil,  sloping  directly  north ;  which  had  been 
covered  with  chestnut,  locust,  oak  and  poplar  timber, 
also  blackberry  canes  in  abundance.  Last  April  I  set 
1,000  peach  and  150  quince  trees  on  this  ground,  15x15 
feet  apart,  often  setting  a  tree  hard  aside  of  a  stump. 
By  so  doing  our  rows  are  in  pretty  good  shape  both 
ways.  We  set  these  trees  about  two  or  three  inches 
deeper  than  they  had  been  in  the  nursery,  tramping  the 
soil  firm  around  the  roots,  then  filling  the  hole  loosely 
and  placing  leaf-mold  or  rubbish  on  top,  finally  scatter¬ 
ing  about  a  pint  of  dissolved  rock,  14  per  cent,  around  the 
tree  in  about  a  four-foot  circle.  These  peach  trees  were 
beheaded  at  the  nursery,  that  is,  the  tops  cut  off,  at  about 
where  the  laterals  were  allowed  to  grow  by  the  nursery. 
This  saved  room  in  packing,  but  took  the  dignified  ap¬ 
pearance  off  the  tree.  These  trees  were  a  very  light 
grade  except  a  few  hundred,  because  I  wanted  to  head 
them  as  low  as  the  buds  would  allow.  In  latter  part  of 
May  I  cut  those  stubs  still  shorter,  leaving  only  the 
three  lowest  buds.  By  that  time  I  found  every  tree  had 
started  to  grow.  But,  alas!  the  strawberries  and  Sum¬ 
mer  crops  were  coming  and  had  to  be  marketed,  and  no 
help  to  be  had,  and  it  was  the  last  of  July 
when  I  saw  these  trees  again,  or  tried  to 
sec  them,  for  there  was  a  jungle  of 
sprouts,  blackberries,  etc.,  that  man  or 
beast  could  hardly  get  through.  I  started 
at  it  with  brush  scythe  and  mattock,  split¬ 
ting  off  the  sprouts  and  cutting  the  weeds, 
but  making  little  headway.  Every  now 
and  then  I  got  into  the  home  of  some 
yellow-jacket,  who  after  getting  inside  of 
iny  trousers  legs  urged  me  to  go  on,  but 
for  the  care  of  tomatoes  and  tobacco  I 
was  compelled  to  leave  half  of  these  trees 
till  September,  when  some  were  smoth¬ 
ered.  These  trees  made  a  growth  of  from 
six  inches  to  four  feet,  the  light  grade 
the  least,  and  were  headed  too  low  in  this 
jungle.  Where  the  brush  was  cut  the 
leaves  turned  red  and  dropped  early,  while 
the  others  remained  green  much  longer. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  a.  g.  wanner. 

In  reply  to  J.  G.,  Spring  Green,  Wis.,  if 
he  has  not  already  planted  his  trees,  he 
will  lose  no  time  by  waiting  another  year 
and  getting  those  stumps  out,  root  and 
all.  If  he  intends  making  a  sod  orchard 
out  of  it,  lie  will  necessarily  need  the 
stumps  out  of  the  way  of  the  mower, 
later  on.  Then  some  of  those  stumps  will 
be  right  in  the  spot  where  some  of  the 
trees  should  be  set.  From  description  of 
soil  and  slope  he  seems  to  have  the  ideal 
conditions  for  sod  orchard,  as  we  know 
the  rainfall  in  that  district  is  far  ahead 
of  ours  here,  where  I  have  10  acres  of 
sod  and  trees  firmly  established  under 
same  conditions,  and  apparently  the  same 
soil  and  slope.  I  would  advise  close 
attention  to  mulching  and  thorough  hand  work 
with  some  heavy  tool  like  the  grubbing  hoe  up 
to  the  third  year  around  the  trees  in  a  circle  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  tree  the  length  of  the  handle  of 
hoe.  The  work  of  the  mower  should  commence  as 
soon  as  a  cover  crop  is  established,  using  it  from  three 
to  five  times  a  season,  according  to  growth.  This  has 
been  my  actual  experience  in  establishing  my  String- 
fellow  sod  orchard  here  at  Austin,  Texas,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  about  the  only  one  in  existence  in  this  semi-arid 
climate,  grown  exclusively  under  the  personal  supervi¬ 
sion  of  H.  M.  Stringfellow.  Walter  w.  Durham. 

Travis  Co.,  Tex. _ 

RECORDS  OF  BIG  HEN  FLOCKS. 

January  had  but  four  clear  days,  rainy  and  foggy  up 
to  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  then  heavy  snow  and 
cold.  House  No.  3  started  on  the  first  with  984  pullets 
and  three  died  or  were  killed  during  the  month,  leaving 
981.  In  spite  of  the  damp  weather  they  increased  from 
183  eggs  on  the  first  to  223  on  the  16th ;  then  came 
snow,  and  they  were  shut  in  the  lower  scratching  sheds 
and  they  dropped  to  1 12  on  the  26th,  and 
then  increased  again.  They  laid  during  the  month 
5,576  eggs,  which  at  three  cents  apiece  were 
worth  $167.28,  and  ate  4,476  pounds  of  feed, 
costing  $71.67,  leaving  a  profit  of  $95.61.  No.  4  started 
with  866  pullets  and  36  were  killed  or  died  during  the 
month,  leaving  830.  -These  were  the  later  pullets  and 
the  mortality  was  mostly  due  to  killing  immature  birds, 


and  to  losses  among  300  pullats  brought  from  New 
York  State,  clean,  healthy  birds,  but  not  acclimated.  If 
you  want  to  buy  pullets  buy  them  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  acclimate  them  and  cull  them  yourself,  and 
you  will  get  much  better  results.  They  laid  133  eggs  on 
the  first  and  189  on  the  15th,  and  then  dropped  to  76 
on  the  27th,  increasing  thereafter.  They  laid  during  the 
months  4,140  eggs  worth  $124.20;  ate  5,043  pounds  of 
feed,  costing  $75.65,  leaving  a  profit  of  $48.55.  I  have 
told  the  story  of  the  improper  care  of  these  pullets  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall,  and  the  feeding  during  December.  Our 
engine  was  not  installed  until  late  in  the  month,  so 
that  comparatively  little  green  bone  was  fed.  The 
steady  and  satisfactory  increase  in  egg  production  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  snow  shut  them  in.  What  caused  the 
decrease?  These  pullets  have  no  scratching  straw  in 
the  houses,  had  been  on  unlimited  pasture  range,  get¬ 
ting  their  own  roughage,  and  were  fed  sprouted  oats 
for  green  feed.  When  shut  in  they  worried  like  a  lot 
of  school  children  kept  in  after  school,  and  as  the 
sprouted  oats,  though  excellent  green  feed,  do  not 
supply  bulk  enough  to  balance  our  concentrated  ration, 
the  egg  yield  fell  until  clover  hay  enough  was  taken  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  That  this  is  fairly  probable  is 
shown  by  the  No.  t  house  with  1,100  yearling  hens  for 
our  breeding  and  200  New  York  pullets,  where,  while  the 
1,800  pullets  in  No.  3  and  4  dropped  200  eggs  a  day  the 
hens  only  dropped  25.  They  had  no  green  bone  but 
plenty  of  cut  hay,  and  for  some  days  laid  more  eggs 
than  the  larger  flock  of  pullets.  Does  Mr.  Mapes 
use  litter  in  his  “hen  barn,”  and  feed  clover?  If  so, 


what  was  his  egg  record  from  January  1  to  February  8? 
This  would  be  interesting  in  comparison,  and  might 
teach  us  something.  Prof.  Dryden  in  his  Utah  experi¬ 
ments  stated  that  Leghorns  did  not  do  any  better  with 
litter.  Next  year  1  shall  use  litter  in  one  house  and 
none  in  the  other  and  see  the  difference.  I  am  not,  as 
Mr.  Mapes  suggests,  experimenting.  I  know  that  2,000 
hens  in  one  house  will  do  better  than  when  in  smaller 
flocks,  and  that  a  man  of  average  intelligence  can  make 
from  $1.25  to  $1.60  per  hen  per  year  on  them,  and  not 
work  over  six  hours  a  day.  We  will  make  more  money 
in  April,  May  and  June  on  the  egg  that  costs  us  from 
5^2  to  seven  cents  per  dozen  than  I  will  on  the  higher 
priced  Winter  eggs,  and  not  forcing  these  pullets  too 
hard  now,  I  shall  have  “egg  machines”  for  next  year  that 
will  lay  the  large  eggs  that  put  a  premium  on  the  output 
of  this  plant,  and  will  have  the  stamina  and  constitu¬ 
tion  to  lay  eggs  for  hatching  that  will  hatch  and  live. 
The  H.  O.  dry  mash  that  we  have  used  for  years  is 
changed  in  its  make-up,  so  we  have  had  to  give  it  up 
and  use  bran,  middlings  and  meal  with  the  beef  scrap 
in  the  dry  mash.  Next  month  (March),  I  shall  try 
shredded  wheat  (vaste  and  dried  milk  for  comparison  as 
to  its  egg-making  value,  as  compared  to  the  old  mixture. 

RUfHANAN  BURR. 


It  1*  reported  that  experts  In  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  have  perfected  a  machine  for  the  removal  of  fuzz  from 
cotton  seed,  and  the  separation  of  light  from  heavy  seed. 
This  would  permit  planting  with  an  ordinary  gravity  drill, 
and  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  cotton  planter. 


DOUBLE  CROPPING  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

The  One-Legged  Farmer  Talks. 

Some  people  seem  a  little  incredulous  that  I  should 
have  raised  so  much  on  22  acres  of  land.  I  would  like 
you  to  state  that  there  was  an  omission  in  my  crop 
report  of  673  barrels  of  cucumbers.  1  want  this  re¬ 
ported  from  the  fact  that  cucumbers  play  quite  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  our  double-crop  farming. 

C.  A.,  Branford,  Conn.,  writes  for  information  as  to 
how  we  can  plant  the  potatoes  so  that  we  can 
plant  a  crop  between  them  and  take  care  of  the 
second  crop.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  use  any 
variety  of  potatoes  except  an  early  one.  We  use  now 
on  Long  Island  the  Early  Ohio  for  this  purpose.  Our 
soil  seems  particularly  adapted  to  this  variety,  and 
it  has  yielded  as  high  as  450  bushels  to  the  acre;  300 
bushels  is  a  very  usual  yield,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  crop  is  fed  abundantly,  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  this  variety  is  not  adapted  to  all 
localities.  We  plant  our  potatoes  the  first  of  April,  or 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  They  are 
given  thorough  cultivation  until  some  time  in  June, 
whatever  date  a  certain  crop  is  to  be  planted.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  plant  our  corn  between  every  other  row  about 
June  12  and  by  June  25  the  Potato  beetles  are  getting 
in  their  fine  work,  so  of  necessity  we  must  spray  with 
Paris-green.  The  corn  is  usually  up  by  that  time,  so 
that  in  driving  through  with  the  sprayer  we  let  the 
horse  walk  through  the  row  where  the  corn  is,  as  the 
horse  does  much  less  damage  than  the  wheels  of  the 
sprayer  would  do ;  in  fact,  the  horse  doos 
no  damage  to  the  corn  to  speak  of.  This 
one  spraying  usually  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  alternate  rows  of  potatoes  can 
be  cultivated  as  long  as  one  cares  to  culti¬ 
vate,  but  where  the  corn  is  planted  must 
be  hoed  the  same  as  any  corn.  We  plant 
the  corn  about  two  feet  apart  in  the  hills, 
and  as  our  potato  rows  arc  planted  2E> 
feet  apart  that  makes  the  corn  5x2  feet 
We  usually  dig  our  potatoes  from  the 
10th  to  the  25th  of  July,  but  in  some 
cases  we  let  the  two  crops  grow  until 
Fall,  and  then  cut  the  corn,  and  after  it 
is  shocked,  dig  the  rows  in  between  the 
shocks.  That  leaves  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  where  the  shocks  of  corn  are;  then 
the  corn  is  husked  and  tjic  corn  reshockcd 
where  the  potatoes  have  been  dug,  and 
the  remainder  of  potatoes  arc  dug.  It  is 
better  to  dig  the  potatoes  early  before  the 
corn  is  too  high,  using  a  plow  digger, 
throwing  the  furrow  away  from  the  corn, 
after  the  potatoes  are  dug  affording  a 
chance  to  take  care  of  the  corn  and  also 
a  good  opportunity  to  sow  grass,  clover  or 
oats  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  catch 
crop. 

We  plant  cucumbers  in  the  same  way 
to  some  extent,  excepting  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  the  last  of  June,  so  that  we  can  Paris- 
green  the  potatoes  before  the  cucumbers 
arc  planted.  In  this  case  the  potatoes  arc 
dug  as  soon  as  possible,  allowing  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun. 
We  cu-t  for  second  crop  cucumbers;  as 
high  as  200  barrels  have  been  grown  to 
the  acre.  Lima  beans  are  also  grown 
quite  extensively  on  the  same  plan.  The 
writer  last  year  grew  a  crop  of  potatoes,  planted 
Lima  beans  in  the  potatoes,  dug  the  potatoes 
and  set  out  Brussels  sprouts  between  the  rows  of  Lima 
beans,  thereby  growing  three  different  crops  on  the 
same  ground.  It  is  easy  when  you  know  how,  but  it 
means  that  a  farmer  must  have  plenty  of  help  and  do 
the  work  at  the  right  time.  The  majority  of  farmers 
dig  their  potatoes  first  and  then  plant  Brussels  sprouts, 
cabbage  or  cauliflowers  for  second  crop,  which  is  an 
easier  method.  I  hope  I  have  made  our  method  plain 
to  inquirers,  and  later  I  will  explain  our  system  of 
double-cropping  smaller  crops.  fred  tabor. 

Long  Island.  _ 

GRAFTING  SEEDLING  APPLES . 

I  grafted  a  number  of  seedling  apples ;  the  trees 
have  been  bearing  good  crops  for  some  years.  These 
were  quite  small  and  mostly  whip-grafted,  wrapped  with 
waxed  cloth,  which  was  removed  as  soon  as  the  union 
was  formed.  I  have  one  objection,  the  trees  not  grow¬ 
ing  uniform  in  stem,  some  having  offsets  where  grafted. 
This  is  only  in  appearance.  King,  Tulpehocken  and 
Grimes  Golden  root-grafted  nearly  all  die  here  when 
old  enough  to  bear  fruit,  and  only  succeed  with  these 
when  top-grafted.  No  doubt  grafted  trees  from  the 
nursery  would  bear  sooner  than  home  grafted  if  planted 
at  same  time,  the  grafting  necessarily  checking  growth 
for  a  year  or  two.  I  have  found  the  following  varieties 
desirable  in  this  section,  and  no  doubt  in  New  York 
State  they  do  equally  well  or  better:  Jefferis,  Smoke¬ 
house,  Grimes  Golden,  Dominie,  Baldwin,  Spy,  King, 
Jonathan  and  Winesap.  W.  H.  s. 

Pinegrove,  Pa. 


THE  HOME  OF  GLADIOLUS  PRIMULINUS.  Fig.  129. 
See  Ruralisms,  Page  280. 
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[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


PACKING  PLANTS  FOR  SHIPMENT . 

Wc  ship  strawberry  plants — no  vegeta¬ 
ble  plants — and  send  them  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  per¬ 
fect  success.  This  is  our  method  of  pack¬ 
ing.  The  plants  are  trimmed,  counted, 
labeled  and  tied  in  bunches  of  25  each, 
with  the  least  exposure  to  the  air.  We 
have  crates  made  of  light  material,  and 
of  different  sizes.  The  ends,  top  and 
bottom  are  tight,  and  about  a  foot  in 
width.  The  sides  arc  slatted  to  admit  air 
to  the  leaves.  In  packing,  the  bottom  of 
the  crate  is  covered  with  damp  moss,  and 
a  row  of  bunches  laid  on  this,  close  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  leaves  next  to  the  slats. 
Then  more  moss,  and  another  row  of 
bunches,  with  the  leaves  to  the  other  side. 
In  this  way  we  continue  until  the  crate 
is  full,  or  the  order  is  all  in,  then  cover 
well  with  moss.  If  there  is  yet  room,  we 
till  up  with  excelsior,  nail  on  the  cover, 
stick  on  the  certificate  of  inspection,  tack 
on  the  tag,  and  send  to  the  express  office. 

_  Wc  pack  small  orders  in  baskets,  pecks 
or  half-bushels,  lined  throughout  with 
oiled  paper  and  damp  moss.  The  plants 
arc  put  in  roots  down,  with  moss  among 
the  bunches,  and  the  baskets  covered  with 
burlap,  sewed  on  with  a  sail  needle.  We 
commonly  send  plants  to  the  express  of¬ 
fice  twice  a  day,  so  they  are  perfectly 
fresh.  M.  CRAWFORD. 

Ohio.  _ 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Corn. 

II.  V.  (S'.,  Sherman,  N.  Y. — Will  nitrate 
of  soda  applied  to  corn  in  June  cause  it  to 
mature  earlier  than  without  it? 

Ans. — No.  The  action  of  nitrate  of 
soda  is  to  prolong  growth  and  thus  delay 
ripening  or  seed  formation.  Wc  have 
had  it  force  tomatoes  into  such  a  rank 


for  a  local  market.  I  prefer  one-year 
well-grown  plants  of  strong-growing  va¬ 
rieties;  of  Delaware  two-year  plants  arc 
preferred;  two-year  of  any  variety  for 
filling  vacancy  in  old  vineyards,  etc.  I 
prefer  Niagara  to  Diamond  for  New  York 
and  Boston  market.  e.  w.  barnes. 

Moore’s  Diamond  is  very  little  grown. 
I  .would  not  advise  setting  them  in  a 
small  way  for  market.  I  would  set  good 
one-year  plants.  I  would  use  Niagara  for 
succession  with  Delaware  and  Concord. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y.  j.  f.  w. 

Building  Cement  at  Intervals. 

J.  II.  I)..  Went  Point,  Va. — I  am  thinking 
of  building  a  concrete  house  and  shall  do  the 
work  myself,  but  will  not  be  nble  to  go  right 
on  with  the  work.  If  for  any  reason  I  have 
to  leave  the  work  and  take  it  up  later  will 
the  part  that  is  seasoned  or  dry  make  a  good 
union  with  the  new  work?  The  plan  of  my 
work  is  to  fill  a  form  to  make  outer  and  par¬ 
tition  walls,  and  if  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  have  bad  experience  along  this 
line  I  shall  be  very  thankful  if  they  will 
enlighten  me. 

Ans. — J.  H.  D.  can  manage  his  con¬ 
crete  work  very  well  in  the  manner  he 
wishes.  In  building  concrete  walls  of 
large  dimensions  it  is  advisable  to  make 
joints  at  intervals  to  divide  the  wall  in 
separate  sections  to  prevent  cracks.  These 
joints  can  divide  the  work  up  in  several 
portions  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
builder.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  dowel 
irons  in  these  points.  They  hold  the 
walls  together,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
allow  for  contraction  without  breaking 
the  wall.  The  corners  should  be  turned 
solidly.  Cement  work  can  be  made  to 
unite  when  one  portion  is  somewhat  dry, 
if  the  dry  surface  is  thoroughly  wetted 
and  roughened  with  a  trowel  or  hammer. 

G.  D. 


VIRGIN’S 

bratIo  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants 


Choicest  varieties  for 

home  and  market. 

All  fully  described  in 
my  latest  catalog. 

Vigorous  mints,  nil 
fresh  dug  from  new  beds. 
All  stock  guaranteed  true 
to  label,  l'rioes  right. 


Send  for  my  new  1907  catalog  free.  Address, 


SAM’L  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 


CTK  A  WBKKRY  PLANTS— None  bolter  grown,  iiuy 
^  direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  K.  8CHAUBEK,  Box  H,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


late  growth  that  fruiting  was  delayed  at 
least  two  weeks.  We  doubt  if  it  pays  to 
use  nitrate  of  soda  on  corn. 

Destroying  a  Mold. 

Header,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  cellar  with  a 
cement  floor  and  cement  walls.  Last  year  I 
found  a  sort  of  mold  spreading  over  the 
floor.  I  gave  a  coat  of  whitewash  and  the 
mold  disappeared.  Now  it  is  starting  again. 
What  can  I  do  to  stop  it  permanently? 

Ans. — I  take  it  that  it  is  a  troublesome 
mold  growing  on  the  walls  and  floor  of 
the  cellar.  If  this  is  the  case  an  occa¬ 
sional  washing  of  the  walls  and  floor  with 
a  blue  vitriol  solution,  one  pound  of 
blue  vitriol  to  about  five  gallons  of  water, 
or  with  formalin,  one  pound  to  10  gallons 
of  water,  should  keep  down  the  mold. 
Whitewash  containing  corrosive  sublim¬ 
ate,  one  ounce  to  five  gallons,  should 
also  do  it.  F.  c.  stewart. 

N.  Y.  Experiment  Station. 

Grapes  in  Hudson  Valley. 

At' i  1 1  some  growers  of  grapes  in  (he  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  give  their  experience  with  Moore’s 
Diamond?  Would  they  advise  setting  it  in 
a  small  way  for  market  if  expecting  to  give 
(lie  vines  good  care  and  careful  handling 
and  marketing?  If  setting  this  or  other 
varieties  would  they  set  one  or  two-year 
plants,  and  what  are  Ihc  advantages  of  each? 
If  they  do  not  consider  (lie  Moore’s  Diamond 
advisable,  what  would  lliey  use  for  succes¬ 
sion  with  Delaware  and  Concord,  preferably 
white  or  red? 

I  have  not  grown  the  Moore’s  Dia¬ 
mond;  have  thought  it  too  small  for  a 
commercial  grape.  I  always  use  two-year 
plants,  which,  if  well  set,  will  give  more 
growth.  I  have  had  six  feet  of  growth  on 
Niagara  and  Worden,  the  best,  in  my 
opinion,  in  white  and  black  grapes,  the 
past  season.  Brighton  is  best  red.  but 
does  not  sell  as  well  as  it  should  consid¬ 
ering  quality.  Walter  f.  taber. 

We  have  grown  a  few  Diamond  since 
their  first  introduction,  and  think  very 
well  of  them,  but  find  the  Niagara  sells 
for  a  better  price.  Diamond  may  be  set  I 


SARATOGA  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

producing  nt  one  picking  at  rate  per  aero.  5918  quarts 
in  height  of  season,  finishing  last  of  crop  with  Gandy. 

WILLIAM  PAIiMKlt,  Kexfords  Flats.  N.  Y. 

Fall  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants  ^mueZ 

COOPER,  Delevan,  New  York.  Circulars  Free. 


FAY’S  CURRANTS-Stro,1«  2  Yll,irs  Plants. 

THI  O  uunnumo  Cal.  Privet,  2  yrs.,  heavily 
branched,  4  ft.  Make  a  hedge  at  once;  also 2 ft. plants. 
Asparagus  Roots,  strong,  2  yrs.  Maples.  Poplars, 
Shrubbery, etc.  Low  rates.  J.A.  Roberts,  Malvern, Pa. 


APPLE,  PLUM  &  PEACH  TREES 


50  TREES  FOR  $2.50 

All  are  thrifty,  well-rooted  ami  true-to-name. 
Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peach  and  quince  at 
"  live  and  lot  live  prices. 


Live-Forever  Rose,  lOc.  Each 

Small  fruit  vinos,  plants,  trees,  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  our  specialty.  Asparagus 
roots  and  Poplars  at  a  bargain.  Our  Charles 
A.  Green  lias  a  national  reputation  for  honest 
labeling,  packing  and  grading.  Apply  by  postal 
card  for  Green’s  Free  Fruit  Guido  and  Catalog: 
also  a  sample  copy  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit 
Magazine— all  mailed  free.  Address, 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO, 

Box  990.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in 
minutes.  I  to  6 
acres  at  a  sot¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

Handy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Mflno  Mfrj.  Co.  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S?  S 

new  catalog  free, today.  Prices  from  $1.25-por  1000  up. 

DAVID  ROUWAY,  -  Hartly,  Bel. 


K 


NIGHT’S 


Do  you  w/int  the  Injat 
northern  grown  Straw¬ 
berry,  Ran p berry 

FRUIT  PLANTS  Xi’Siiii" 

WE  HAVE  THEM 

i»t  a  reaKouahl  e  price.  We  guarantee  our  plant*  to  reach  you  in 
line,  growing  condition  and  true  to  name.  We  have  had  R0  yearn’ 
experience  and  ahlp  plants  to  every  State.  Our  32-pagc  Catalog 
Ik  valuable  to  any  fruit  grower.  Send  for  it, 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON.  Sawyer,  Midi. 


NUT  TREES 

California  Privet,  Peach,  Pearand AppleTrees 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


ARE  YOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  'I'rces  now, 
while  the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  but 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  can  be  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 


Trnno  Southern  grown  the  best.  Spring  bargain 
I  HHS  hst  now  ''dinly.  Send  for  it  before  yon  buy 
i  ■  uuu  Easterly  Nursery  (Jo.,  Cleveland, Ten n, 

BARTLETT 


PEAR  TREES 


Extra  Fine,  2  Year*, 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Roses,  Evergreens  and 
Herbaceous  Plants. 

NELSON  BOG  UK, 

AgciiU  Wanted.  BaTAVIA,  N.  Y. 


The  Chipman  Strawberry  is  a  Winner 

This  and  forty  other  best  varieties  for  sale;  also 
eggs  from  It.  I.Kod  Chickens,  winners  of  first 
prize  at  Wilmington  poultry  show.  Send  for  free 
plant  and  poultry  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


STRAWBERRIES 

big,  red  and  luscious 
are  grown  from 

ALLEN'S  choice 
7--.-,.-'JryryvQ>r  vigorous  strawberry 

xaonv  -plants.  None  better. 1 

3ood  Luck,  Chess, 
pcako,  Virginia  and 
I  Cardinal,  new  Glen 
’Mary,  Haverland,  0 
Dunlap,  Marshall,  ft* 
_  Klondike,  Untidy, 

Bubaek,  Climax,  and  all 
l1  best  standard  sortH,  00  varieties. 
rl>rices  right.  DEWBERRIES,  j 
Austins, Tueretin,  and  Tremo.  I  have  big 
stock  and  they  are  lino.  Also  Raspberry,  Cur¬ 
rant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grape 
vines.  In  SEEDS  I  have  the  leading  varle-  j 
ties  for  Held  and  garden.  My  1907  supply  of  • 
l’eas,  Beans,  Watermelon,  Cantaloupe,  and 
;  Cucumber  seedB  la  very  eholee.  Millions 
of  vegetable  plants  tn  season.  My  60  page 
1  Catalogue  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good 
I  things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where  to 
Igct  them.  IT’S  FREE.  Send  name  and  ad- 
Jdress  on  postal  to-day  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

,  Dopts  |7 1  Salisbury,  Maryland 


SCRAPE  VINES 

C.9  Varieties.  Also  Hmall  Fruits,  Trees,  A-e.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genutno,  cheap.  id  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 

Descriptive  price-fist  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDOHIA, NT. 

EVERGREENS 


Mention 
tills 
paper. 


Nursery  grown,  hardy  everywhere. 
All  sizes  for  all  purposes,  lowest 
prices.  50  bargain  lots,  first  class, 
prepaid  $1  to  (10  per  100.  Also  Nurs¬ 
ery  grown  Forest  Trees.  _ 

FREE:— One  beautiful  Black  ITill 
Spruce  to  every  customer.  Send 
for  froe  Cat.  and  Bargain  Sheet. 
I).  Hill,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Box  74,  Dundee,  III. 


prove  they  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we’ll 
send  Four  Trees  3  yrs.  old  free  to 
property  owners.  Mailing  ex- 
,  pense  5c.  A  postal  will  bring 
them  and  our  catalog  with  M 
'  colored  plates.  Write  today. 
THE  GARDNER  NUR8ERY  CO., 

Rot  filfl.  Ofiniyfv  InWA. 


WARD  HLACKHKURY  —  Hardy  and  reliable; 
”  one  of  the  best.  Well-rooted  plants,  by  mail,  25, 
75c.;  50,  $1.00;  100,  $1.50.  For  larger  quantities,  As¬ 
paragus  Roots,  Trees  and  other  small  fruit  plants, 
send  for  price  list.  (.’has.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

for  choice  fruit  and  great 
bearing.  Very  handsome 
when  ripe.  Large,  ail  red  flesh;  plants 
strong  rooted  and  vigorous.  Greatest  of  all 
garden  varieties.  Plants  by  the  million, — 
all  varieties.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, 

Box  20,  Berlin,  Maryland. 


PEACH  TKEE8.  4  to  5  feet,  5c.  each.  Klberta, 
Crosby,  Smock,  etc.  S‘*nd  for  our  catalogue. 
WOODBINE  NUUHKHIKH.W.  A.  Allen, Geneva,  0. 


Strawberry  Growin*  2iaujKh^Vnu”' ionla^feh: 


Get  Our  Surplus  List 

on  Apple  and  Peach 
Trees.  Finest  lot  grown. 

C.  R.  BURR  &  CO.,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
largest.,  cheapest,  and  most 
reliable  growers  In  America, 

Write  for  catalogue. 

_  THK  J.  K.  HUTTON  CO., 

Cony  ogham,  l’a.,  Formerly  J.  K.  Hutton  k  Son. 


4;|  flflfi  Dollars  from  one  Aero.  The  second 
iPLUUU  year  21,1)00  seven  hundred  and  80  quarts  of 
Strawberries  per  acre.  A  variety  I  want  you  to 
plant,  It  will  do  you  good  1008.  List  free. 

Kcvitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


fl Wt 

free.  S3 


NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
payfreight,  give  FULL  value 
Founded  1825.  Large  NEW  Fruit  Book 
STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


LOOK  !  LOOK !  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Blackberry,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants.  No.  1 
plants,  all  true  to  name.  Before  buying  write  me 
for  pi  ices  on  goods.  I  think  I  can  save  you  money. 
2 FARMS  FOB  SALK,  all  down  In  berries,  peaches, 
apples  and  plums.  Good  buildings,  first  class  water: 
one  farm  tias  41  acres,  the  other  70  tine  location. 
Catalogue  Free.  D.  W.  MC8LKY,  Dover,  Del. 


TREES  HARDY,  RELIABLE  Fruit  Trees 

With  Nothing  on  Them  But  a  TRUE  LABEL. 

Our  catalog  with  endorsements  will  prove  to  you  that  the  most  careful  conservative  Planters  want 
our  trees.  II.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  122,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT 

THEY  REPRESENT  PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST.  EXTRA  FINE  STOCK  FOR  SPRING 
shipment,  grown  where  the  soil  and  climate  produces  the  hardiest  and  host  trees 
in  the  world.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment ;  also  Crape  Vines,  Currants.  Gooseberry  Plants,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
Plants.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  highest  indorsement.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  getting  our  catalogue,  our  prices  are  right  and  stock  the  best.  Write  today. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  CO.,  -  =  Confluence,  Penna. 


‘STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.” 

runt  and  Grape  Plants.  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed 
“True  to  Name"  and  of  grade  represented, 
to  all  who  ask  for  it. 


Best  varieties,  also  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  (  ur- 
I’otatoes  in  assortment.  All  stock  Warranted 


Descriptive  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instruct  ions  Free 
C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  I  I,  Bridgman,  Midi. 


Fruit  Trees  That  Will  Live . 

Madison, Wik.,  Feb.  5.  1907. 

Last  yenr  on  our  farm  at.  Wallingford,  Conn.,  we  planted  some  4,000  peach  trees,  pur 
cnased  from  you.  Not  over  half  a  dozen  failed  to  grow.  The  trees  were  clean,  thrifty  and 
all  right — W  A.  HKNKY  &  SON.  per  W.  A.  Henry. 

Above  testimonial  received  by  us  from  Prof.  Henry,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  certainly  speaks  well 
for  our  stock.  Get  our  free  catalog  and  give  us  a  chance  to  figure  on 
your  wants.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn 


ELBERTA 

Peach  Trees 
2  cents  each 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  300  Ridge  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Wo  offer  for  Spring  Of  1907  the  finest  and  most  complete  list  of  Nursery  Stork  wo  have  over  grown. 
Our  stork  can  always  he  relied  upon  for  It  is  all  selected  ami  grown  on  our  own  grounds  under  constant 
expert  inspection.  Wc  guarantee  every  specimen  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  figure  on  your  list  of  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all 
ts  Branches.  Write  now  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

T,  J.  DWYER  G  COMPANY,  .......  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


Fine,  thrifty,  June  budded  stock,  2  to 3  feet  high 
and  guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  disease.  $20 
per  1000,  $2.50  per  100,  i  f  you  act  quickly.  We  make 
this  extraordinary  oirer  to  “show”  growers  that 
our  East  Tennessee  Red-Land  Fruit  Trees  are  the 
best  on  earth.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
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CHESTNUT  CULTURE. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  late  article 
on  the  chestnut.  Somewhere  about  a 
dozen  years  ago  I  sent  to  Messrs.  Engle 
for  scions  of  Paragon  and  Numbo,  and 
have  now  single  trees  bearing  last  year 
nearly  or  quite  a  half  bushel  of  clean 
nuts.  I  do  not  see  that  he  mentions  the 
Numbo  at  all.  With  us  the  nuts  are  a 
little  larger  than  Paragon,  and  I  think 
slightly  sweeter;  and  they  ripen  a  few 
days  earlier.  I  notice  the  writer  says  they 
make  00  per  cent  of  the  scions  grow.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  it  is  done.  If 
I  get  10  per  cent  to  make  trees  I  am 
well  pleased.  When  set  every  scion  will 
start  and  make  leaves  about  as  large  as 
mouse  ears,  and  a  few  will  keep  on  grow¬ 
ing.  Others  will  remain  stationary  for 
weeks,  when  occasionally  one  will  begin 
and  make  good  growth,  but  by  far  the 
larger  number  will  wither  and  die. 
Whether  grafted  early  or  late  seems  to 
make  no  difference;  some  grow  but  more 
don’t,  and  I  wish  some  one  else  could 
help  me  out.  I  find  them  very  little 
troubled  with  the  weevil  here.  While 
they  may  be  self- fertile  I  find  that  those 
trees  standing  near  the  common  sweet 
chestnut  are  much  more  productive 
than  when  standing  out  alone  quite  far 
away.  Here  in  western  New  York,  the 
boys  seem  to  think  that  all  nuts  are  the 
property  of  the  man  who  can  get  them, 
so  that  the  only  way  we  can  secure  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  to  gather  the  burs 
before  they  open  and  spread  in  the  sun. 
To  do  this  we  make  from  No.  !)  wire  a 
“crook”  like  a  shepherd’s  crook  and  fasten 
it  on  the  ends  of  a  bamboo  fish  pole,  and 
with  this  pull  all  the  burs  off.  In  their 
quality,  these,  I  think,  arc  quite  up  to  the 
native  if  the  skin  that  covers  the  nut 
inside  the  shell  is  removed.  That  is 
slightly  bitter  and  sticks  very  closely  to 
the  nut.  We  find  them  when  baked  or 
boiled,  very  fine  eating  and  the  bitterness 
of  the  covering  is  all  taken  away. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  woodward. 


FUMIGATING  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Will  you  give  the  stated  length  of  time 
according  to  the  law  of  this  State  that  a 
nurseryman  should  fumigate  nursery  stock 
that  is  infested  with  San  Josd  scale?  Is 
this  fumigation  always  properly  done? 

Stanley,  N.  Y.  n.  b.  k. 

No  nurseryman  is  allowed  to  deliver 
or  sell  nursery  stock  known  to  be  in¬ 
fested  with  San  Jose  scale,  even  if  fumi¬ 
gated.  All  stock  found  infested  with  San 
Jose  scale  is  destroyed.  The  law  regard¬ 
ing  fumigation  of  nursery  stock  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “All  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  buds  or 
cuttings  commonly  called  nursery  stock, 
grown  in  any  nursery  in  this  State  (New 
York),  in  which  San  Jose  scale  has  been 
found  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the 
dissemination  of  said  nursery  stock,  or 
grown  in  said  nursery  within  one-half 
a  mile  of  where  said  scale  was  found, 
and  also  all  nursery  stock  from  outside  of 
this  State,  disseminated  or  planted  in  this 
State,  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1903, 
must  be  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  gas, 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  this 
State.  Such  fumigation  must  be  done 
by  the  grower,  consignor  or  consignee  of 
such  stock.”  No  stated  length  of  time 
or  formula  for  fumigation  is  mentioned 
in  the  law,  but  the  directions  for  fumi¬ 
gation  given  by  the  agents  of  the  New 
York  State  Commissioner  0;f  Agriculture 
are  as  follows : 

The  formula  for  making  gas  Is  as  follows: 
For  each  one  hundred  coble  feet  of  space 
use  one  ounce  by  weight  of  fused  cyanide  of 
potassium  (98  per  cent  pure)  ;  commercial 
sulphuric  add,  one  and  one-half  ounces  by 
measure ;  water,  three  ounces  by  measure. 
Exposure  should  be  made  for  45  minutes. 

’The  gas  should  be  generated  as  near  the 
center  of  the  lot  to  be  treated  as  practicable, 
and  hi  case  of  large  quantities,  several  genera¬ 
tors  should  be  used  and  so  placed  that  rapid 
and  uniform  distribution  of  the  gas  will  be  in¬ 
sured.  The  cyanide  must  be  kept  In  tight 
bottles  In  a  safe  place,  as  it  is  a  volatile, 
deadly  poison.  The  cubical  contents  of  the 
fumigating  chamber  should  be  estimated,  the 
cyanide  weighed  out  in  amounts  sufficient  for 
a  treatment  and  put  In  paper  bags.  Pour  the 
acid  slowly  into  tho  water,  constantly  stir¬ 


ring  the  mixture,  otherwise  drops  may  fly  and 
burn  those  in  the  vicinity.  After  the  stock 
Is  properly  arranged  pour  the  necessary 
amount  of  diluted  acid  Into  a  glazed  earthen 
vessel ;  place  the  cyanide  while  still  in  the 
paper  bag  into  t ho  acid  and  water,  and  close 
the  fumlgator.  'Hie  advantage  of  putting  the 
cyanide  into  the  acid  and  water  while  still 
in  the  paper  bag  Is  that  it  prevents  sput¬ 
tering,  which  is  specially  liable  to  occur 
when  large  quantities  are  used.  Great  care 
.should  be  exercised  in  handling  the  cyanide 
and  acid,  and  in  opening  the  ventilators  after 
fumigation.  Extreme  care  should  be  used  in 
handling  the  substances  named  in  this  for¬ 
mula,  as  they  are  deadly  poisons  and  must 
not  be  touched  or  fumes  inhaled. 

The  grower  will  have  to  depend  upon 
the  honesty  and  veracity  of  the  nursery¬ 
man  he  buys  his  trees  from,  for  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  through  his  agents 
personally  to  supervise  the  fumigation  of 
all  suspicious  stock.  I  know  that  fumi¬ 
gation  is  well  and  properly  done  in  many 
instances,  and  when  so  done  believe  it  to 
be  the  most  effective  way  of  treating 
suspicious  stock.  b.  d.  v.  v 

Farm  Undioh  Glass. — The  Florists’  Re¬ 
view  gives  an  account  of  the  vegetable-grow¬ 
ing  plant  of  George  G.  Whitcomb  of  Illinois. 
Besides  the  boiler  room  and  packing  house 
there  is  a  propagating  house  12x90  and  eight 
greenhouses  each  15x300.  'Hie  two  80- 
horse  power  boilers  are  on  the  ground  level- 
The  system  is  high  and  low  pressure,  so 
that,  while  from  25  to  00  pounds’  pressure 
of  steam  may  be  carried  on  the  boilers,  the 
reducer  limits  t lie  pressure  on  the  pipes  to 
from  two  to  10  pounds.  In  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem,  exclusive  of  the  main  header,  which  is 
8-inch  pipe,  there  are  seven  miles  of  1  >/,  - 
inch  pipe.  The  steam,  after  coming  through 
(lie  reducers  from  Ihe  boilers,  goes  into  the 
main  header,  which  runs  across  the  front 
of  the  entire  establishment.  At  the  end  of 
each  house  is  a  trap.  The  steam  as  it.  con¬ 
denses  is  forced  through  these  traps  into  the 
returns  under  the  buildings,  and  is  carried 
back  to  a  pump  in  the  boiler  room,  where 
if  is  automatically  pumped  into  the  boilers 
again,  thus  keeping  t lie  heating  pipes  free 
from  water.  The  mechanical  watering  sys¬ 
tem  is  fed  from  a  1,000-gallon  tank  sta¬ 
tioned  above  tin*  boilers.  These  warm  the 
water  in  the  tanks  by  means  of  a  coil  con¬ 
nection.  provision  being  made  to  let  in  cold 
water  if  need  be  to  reduce  (lie  temperature. 
In  this  system  (here  are  3.000  feet  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe  with  small  spray  nozzles 
three  feet  apart  In  the  pipe. 


If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Parin  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yorkek 
who  is  interested  in  fanning  or  gardening,  in 
tlie  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-pago  catalogue 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  tlie  Homo 
Study  Bourses  in  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  which 
wo  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  tlie  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

I>K1>T.  18,  8PRINOFIKLD,  MASS. 


r>AHI  TA<*  20  Kinds,  $1.  GRAND  PRIZI 
UfllUvino  gt;.  Louis.  GOBI)  MKDA] 
Buffalo,  Catalogue.  H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Where  Are  Your  Apples  Going' 

-  r)ID  you  over  stop  to  think  t 

the  opportunities  open  tot.ti 
CAREFUL  APPLE  GROW El 
anti  the  possibilities  of  a  HPI 
C1AL TRADE  in  supplying  D 
B  E<  T  T<  >  TJT  E  CON8UM E  It.  th 
nTGIIE8TQUAIilTYapple8.pl 
Up  in  SMALL  PACKAGES? 

There  is  no  business  wbic 
offers  better  prospects  for  tt 
future. 

But  you  must  start  right. 

You  must  get  out  of  the  old  rats. 

You  cannot  do  it  with  tho  Ben  Davls-nnytliing-t< 
flil-up-on  kind. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  quantity,  but  QUALIT ' 
and  not  only  the  HIGHEST  QUALITY,  hut  ovei 
apple  grown  to  Hie  HIGHEST  PERFECTION 

You  cannot  do  this  by  tho  old  way  of  g'rowir 
apples  on  the  high-headed,  ‘•sky-scraper”  stylo  i 
trees.  You  must  keep  them  down  where  you  ca 
watch  every  apple. 

You  can  keep  tho  heads  down  and  not  only  grow  i 
many  apples,  hut  MORE  APPLES  and  BETTE 

Our  little  booklet,  tho  “Apple  Breeder”  (set 
free  only  on  application)  will  tell  you  about  It 
plan  of  low  heading,  closo  planting  and  the  kini 
you  need  for  this  special  purpose. 

Why  not  dqcldo  now  WHERE  YOUR  A  PPL! 
ARE  GOING,  and  work  for  t  he  highest,  market  t 
growing  tho  FINEST  APPLES  IN  THE  WORLD; 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Apple  Breeder  _  ^  Dansvillo,  N.  1 


Vaughan’s  New  Canteloupe  HOODOO 

The  HOODOO  is  the  ideal  basket  and  crate  melon.  The  fruits  average  lRj  lbs.,  are  thickly 
netted,  as  hard  as  a  bullet,  extra  st  rong  at  the  blossom  end,  of  a  very  handsome  appearance.  Tlie 
tlesh  Is  very  thick,  of  tine,  firm  texture,  not  stringy,  rich  orange  In  color,  and  of  the  sweetest 
tlavor.  The  seed  cavity  is  very  small.  Rind  Is  very  tough  and  rubber-tike.  The  vines  are  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  and  the  most  blight-resisting  of  any  we  have  seen.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  says: 

“  Wo  lmvi)  grown  HOODOO  four  houmous,  both  In  Hold  iiml  motor  kIiihh.  Fur  from  brliiKtnc  oh  hard  luck,  It  loin  given 
oh  our  lioMt  melons  every  year,  holding  olf  Might  ton  days  longer  than  Knierald  (tom,  Paul  Itnao  (1’otonkey)  or  Rocky  Ford 
Netted  Gem.  It  would  seem  Mr.  Rose  has  achieved  complete  huccohh,  and  we  fool  certain  this  new  variety  will  not 
HOODOO  it»  growera.” 

[The  Vaughan  Company  were  the  original  Introducers  of  many  noted  melons — Osage,  1’etonkoy  (Paul  Rose)  and 
Osage-Gem.— Kdltor  Bural  New-Yorker.] 

ASPARAGUS— Bonvallet’s  Giant. 

Tho  Asparagus  to  plant  for  both  homo  and  market  garden.  This  Asparagus  is  the  quickest 
yielding  (a  year  ahead  from  seed  of  other  sorts),  heaviest  producing,  driest  quality,  and  most 
disease-resisting  of  any  variety  now  sold  In  America.  The  crown  does  not  divide,  yielding  large 
shoots  for  a  longer  time  than  any  of  the  older  kinds. 

The  1907  Catalogue  of  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 

will  be  mailed  free  with  every  order  for  HOODOO  Heed.  Our  30th  annual  edition  more  complete  than  ever.  A  Mirror  of 
Horticulture.  Four  Complete  DepartmentM  in  Ounlenlmc.  The  Heat  Flower  Heeda  In  America.  lfiO  pages.  Price  for 
HOODOO  Melon  Seed,  one  packet,  20c.;  three  packeta  for  60c. (  prepaid,  with  catalogue.  For  market  gardenera,  *<(  lb. 
sealed  packet  prepaid  lor  $5.  While  tho  aupply  la  limited,  we  hope  to  see  a  few  seoda  aown  in  every  good  garden  for  1907. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store  nf  B^clay  SU^New’York3  ° 


BURPEE’S  SEEDS 


A  New  Book  of  200  pages,  mailed 
Free  to  all  who  want  to  plant  the 
Best  Seeds  that  Grow.  Address 

BURPEE'S  SEEDS,  Philadelphia. 


tSeed  Offer  of  1907 

SHELL'S 

Market  Basket 
Collection 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  our 
famous  Northern  grown  seeds  to 
thousands  of  new  customers,  we  will 
send  our  Market  Basket  Collec¬ 
tion  containing  tho  following  vege¬ 
table  specialties: 

1  Pkt  Sweet  Corn,  Promo,  -  -  .04 

1  Fkt  Cabbage,  Isbell’s  Lightning 

Express,  -  -  -  -  .10 

1  Pkt  Lettuce,  Isbell’s  Verltlrat,  .08 
1  Pkt  Radish,  Crimson  Giant,  -  .08 

1  Pkt  Tomato,  June  Pink,  -  -  .10 

1  Pkt  Cucumber,  10  Varieties  Mixed,  .04 
1  Pkt  Root ,  I  >ot  roil  1  >:i  rk  Rod,  -  .04 

II  Pkt  Muskmelon,  Emerald  Gem,  .04 
>  8  packets  catalog  price,  -  -  - 

and  the  following  collection  of  old,  fashioned 
flower  seeds: 

1  pkt  Bachelor’s  Button.  •  •  •  •  .04 

1  pkt  Marigold,  ......  04 

1  pkt  Asters  (Comet).  -  -  .  .  .  .08 

1  pkt  Pinks,  (Double Mixed),  -  •  •  .04 

1  pkt  Zinnas.  “  “  «  .04 

5  packets  catalog  price,  -  •  •  .  724 

Vflr  Worth  Tested  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  for  ONLY 

13  varieties  tested  flower  and  garden  seeds, 
catalog  price  715  cents,  sent  to  any  address, 
post-paid,  for  only  SJOo.,  (stamps  or  silver), 
also  our  new  1007  catalog.  Tho  above  are  full 
size  packets  and  all  the  best  on  the  market.. 
8.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  131  Pearl  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


A  BSOLUTELY  the  best 
^  ^  there  are — unequalled 
for  purity  and  germination 
and  no  more  expensive 
than  others. 

If  you  have  not  already 
received  our  Catalogue 
send  for  it  now.  It  costs 
you  nothing. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  Street, 
Through  to  38  Park  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 

Established  ISO:?. 


SEED  Potatoes,  Corn  &  Oats 

"■■■■■'  mil's:  nt  I  ,fUVl.’ylT  1*1/ r  r '  l<*W  <  '-I  I  -i  Imr  liVfi 


Best 
_ vari¬ 
eties  at  Lowkst  Pkicks.  Catalog  Free. 

McAdams  Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 

RDICC  CrCfl  Seed  Oats  and  Seed  Corn,  All 
UliRdO  vbCU  kinds  of  (’lover,  Timothy,  Blue 
Grass,  lied  Top,  Orchard  Grass  and  Oil  Meal,  old 
process,  Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

U.  J.  COVER,  Mfc.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


CARDS  mm  HS 


I  will  send  free  3  splendid  Blackberry 
plants  post-paid  to  introduce  and 
prove  my  stock  the  finest  grown. 
Many  of  inv  customers  realize 

$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

My  I,  andtorue,  now  oatalog  of  «in»l l  frultn.  fruit 
»n<i  nrtiatnnnlal  trees,  farm  and  garden  floedl  and 
general  nurtery  itock  *»ot  fr«o.  Get  It — wrlto  today. 

W.  N.  Bcurff,  New  Carlisle,  Ov 


Sold  /ear  or  shelled.  All 
graded,  tested,  proven— then 
guaranteed.  No  better  at 
any  price.  Test  it  in  your 
sprouting  box.  If  you  don’t 
like  it  -fire  it  back.  You’ll 
get  your  money  back  double 
quick.  “Guaranteed-pure” 
Clover  seed.  Garden  seeds 
that  will  really  grow.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  free. 

HENRY  HELD,  SEEDSMAN. 
IDX  26,  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA. 


iiSSSi 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES, 


different  varities. 
S  m  o  o  t,  h  ,  c  I  o  a  n 
stock.  Also  R.  C.  K.  I.  Red,  and  R.  C.  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Cockerels  of  best  breeding  for  sale,  $3.00  to  $10.00 
each.  A.  L.  FlTOH,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BLIGHT  PROOF  POTATOES  SSK'VTtt’S 

bugs;  double  the  yield  of  common  varieties.  $1.00  per 
bushel,  socond  size  75c.  Ira  Watson,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 

CUED  SWEET  I’OT A 'I’OES— Jersey  Yellow,  Jersey 
Bed,  Vineland  Bush;  other  varieties:  plants  in 
season.  Price  List.  C.  M.  Harrison,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Thorbnrn’s  Noroton  Beauty,  Irish  Cobbler,  Burpees, 
Quick  Lunch,  Jerrard’s  Early  Surprise,  Early  Sun¬ 
light,  Maggie  Murphy,  American  Giant,  Gold  Coin, 
Million  Dollar,  Carman  No.  8,  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


OATS 


Herniation — 1*23  bu.  per  acre.  It’s  a  win¬ 
ner.  AIro  8eed  Corn.  Samples  ami  cata- 
logne  free.  Theo.  Hurt  Sc  Sour, MpIi-ohc, Ohio 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Northern  grown,  carefully  selected  from  fields  froe 
from  hlight  and  disease,  therefore  healthy  and  full  of 
vitality.  All  tlie  standard  kinds,  80  in  all,  and  our 
three  new  ones  pronounced  by  over  200  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  who  grew  them  last  yoar,  tho  most  productive 
varieties  in  America  and  absolutely  BLIGHT- 
PROOF.  We  grow  a  largo  part  of  our  potatoes  and 
sell  thorn  direct  to  you  at  live  and  let  live  prices, 
Handsome  illustrated  ( Catalog  Free.  Send  for  it  now. 

EDWARD  P.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrowcr,  Honeoye  Fails,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 

J.  E.  Wing  &  Bros.,  Box  23, 


—Best  seed  for  tale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  ‘*”3”  on  growing. 

Mt-cliiinir<,}>i!rK,  ()., 
or  Kutnn,  Ala. 


FOR  SALK  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.50  bushel. 

Lied  Clover  Seed,  $7.50  and  $8.00  bushel. 
Onion  sots,  $‘-4.00  and  $”.50  bushel.  Cow  Peas 
$”.50  to  $”.75  bushel.  Jo»"|>h  t.  Ilullaml,  Itltlfonl,  lint. 


L  KNOW  APPLES 


i'vo  soki  many  Dig  or¬ 
chards.  Consequently  I 
know  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  your  soil 
and  climate.  My  stock  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  money-mak¬ 
ers— fancy  and  common  va¬ 
rieties.  They  are  well- 
grown,  carefully  packed, 
_  fully  guaranteed.  I  pay  freight, 
'reo  catalog  of  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees,  shrubs, etc.  C.A.Maxson,  Mgr. Michigan 
Nursery  &  Orchard  Co., Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  BIG  GARDEN 

The  year  of  lfloo  was  one  of  r~odigal  plenty  on  our  I 
seed  farms.  Never  before <lia vege¬ 
table  and  fai  m  seeds  return  such 
enormous  yields. 

Now  we  with  to  gain  200.000  new 
customers  this  year  and  lieneeoller 
for  180  postpaid 

1  pUs.  Garden  City  Beet  -  -  lOo 
1  *'  Karllest  lllpo  Culihftira  -  Itfl 
1  "  I'orl't  I  mtwuUI  Curu ml>i>r  lko 
1  44  I, a  Crosse  Sliirlirt  I.uUiicb  15o 
1  44  13  liny  lluilish  -  -  •  10a 
1  *'  Blue  lllood  Toiimfo  •  •  1  in 
1  41  Juicy  Turnip  ....  10a 

1000  krrnrlH  gloriously  lieaull- 
ltd  flower  sec-da  ....  .  1  f>q 
Total  $1,011 

A 11  for  12c,  postpa  id  i  n  order  to  1  ntro- 
dnee  our  warranted  seeds,  audit  you 
will  send  10c  wo  will  add  one  package 
of  Berliner  Earliest  Cauliflower,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  mammoth  plant, 
nursery  stock,  vegetable  and  farm 
Seed  and  tool  catalog. 

This  catalog  Is  mailed  free  to  all 
.Intending purchase!  s.  VV  rite  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  bCFD  C0.t 
LaCrosse,  WIs. 
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EASTERN  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

PART  III. 

“Apples, ”  by  T.  B.  Wilson  followed.  He 
began  by  saying  t ha  1  everyone  must  work 
from  Ills  own  standpoint,  studying  bis  soil 
conditions  and  location,  lie  thinks  scientific 
men  should  be  more  careful  In  their  state¬ 
ments.  Men  must  lx'  educated  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  said  he  was  not  going  to  tell 
what  others  should  do,  hut  merely  what  lie 
had  done  and  others  must  consider  their 
conditions  if  they  try  to  follow  his  plan. 
Ills  soli  Is  a  clay  loam  underlaid  with  hard 
pan  bars.  Beneath  this  is  slate  rock,  which 
has  water  In  Its  seams  the  year  round.  This 
soil  lias  been  thoroughly  underdrained  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet,  with  the  drains  f*0  feet 
apart,  lie  lias  an  orchard  that  has  not  been 
plowed  for  4()  years,  but  thinks  It  safer  to 
advocate  tillage  rather  than  sod  for  most 
conditions.  Under  his  own  conditions  he 
cultivates  till  trees  are  10  or  12  years  old  to 
get  growth.  He  gets  soil  as  mellow  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  planting,  and  sets  in  the  Kail; 
buys  the  best  frees  obtainable,  and  would 
rniher  pay  double  to  get  his  choice.  He  is 
very  careful  never  to  sot:  a  tree  with  root 
gall,  lie  will  not  trust  nurserymen  to  select 
varieties,  but  selects  trees  that  are  good 
strong  growers,  preferring  Northern  Spy  and 
top-works  from  trees  known  to  produce  extra 
fine  fruit.  A  Greening  orchard  grafted 
over  to  Hubbardston  is  the  most  profitable 
two  acres  he  has.  He  buds  the  year  set. 
Inserting  about  three  buds  on  different  sides 
of  tree  about  three  or  four  feet  from  ground. 
Bud  moths  are  very  had  on  these  young  buds, 
and  should  lie  carefully  watched  till  bud  has 
made  a  short  shoot.  After  buds  are  well 
started  he  selects  the  strongest,  and  selects 
the  one  on  the  west  side  of  tree  if  as  good 
ns  others,  cuts  off  tree  alxive  that  bud  and 
destroys  other  buds,  lie  sets  on  tlx*  hexag¬ 
onal  system,  and  believes  In  intermixing 
varieties  for  the  benefits  to  lie  derived  from 
Inter  fertilization.  In  training  the  tree  let. 
center  limb  grow  up  straight  and  serve  as  a 
leader  to  build  top  from.  Let  three  limbs 
form  around  this  at  the  height  head  of 
tree  is  desired,  letting  none  form  exactly  op¬ 
posite  so  as  to  make  a  decided  crotch.  Then 
let  three  more  limbs  form  In  a  similar  way 
two  arid  a  half  or  three  feet  above  first  set 
of  three,  and  another  set  above  these.  This 
will  bring  top  as  high  as  desirable.  Don’t 
thin  too  severely  at  any  one  time.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  scald  of  Greenings  in  cold  storage 
Is  due  to  picking  too  early  and  hurrying  to 
storage  before  they  are  thoroughly  grown. 
Honest  packing  Is  the  best  policy  and  Hie 
grower  who  follows  this  will  be  better  off  in 
the  long  run.  He  seeds  down  orchard  at 
12  years  of  age.  and  turns  in  three  hogs  per 
acre.  When  grass  gets  growing  faster  than 
hogs,  can  eat  it  lie  turns  in  sheep  to  keep  it. 
down.  A  wash  containing  carbolic  acid  will 
keep  sheep  from  gnawing  trees.  He  uses 
large  quantities  of  barnyard  manure.  If 
orchard  gets  too  thick  It  is  hotter  to  cut  out 
pari  of  trees  than  try  to  head  back.  He 
hail  one  orchard  a  few  years  ago  that  was 
in  tine  condition,  but  getting  too  thick;  but 
did  not  have  tin1  heart  to  cut  out  the  trees, 
ns  they  were  still  bringing  good  crops,  so  lie 
tied  strings  around  the  trees  he  wanted  out 
and  left  home  for  several  days,  leaving  In¬ 
structions  for  trees  to  be  removed.  Spray 
and  spray  thorough  ’y.  The  trees  at  the 
ends  of  the  rows  get  a  double  dose  of  spray 
everv  lime  over  and  these  trees  showed  less 
Bordeaux  Injury  than  the  others.  He  be¬ 

lieves  this  is  duo  to  their  getting  more  light 
Bird  air.  Prof.  Hedrick  here  said  that  the 
foliage  of  these  trees  was  stronger  for  get¬ 
ting  this  extra  light  and  air.  and  thus  less 
liable  to  Injury  from  Bordeaux.  Leaves  that 
do  not  gel  sunshine  are  always  weaker.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  a  Baldwin  orchard  25  years  old 
that  yielded  IK  barrels  of  tine  apples  to  each 
tree,  lie  heads  quite  high  and  as  stated 

before  believes  It  better  to  take  out  part 
of  trees  than  try  to  cut  back.  Mr.  Morrell 
believes  in  low -headed  trees.  Mr.  Van  Al- 

styne  said  top  working  had  liecomo  a  fad, 
but  with  the  exception  of  Twenty  Ounce  and 
King  he  has  never  seen  a  successful  top- 
worked  orchard  aside  from  Mr.  Wilson’s. 

He  said  he  would  give  $200  to-day  if  he  had 
not  ton-worked  an  orchard  of  only  f>0  trees. 
He  befleves  in  letting  the  nurseryman  work 
the  trees  from  a  known  bearing  tree  and  pay 
him  accordingly.  Mr.  Cornell  has  had  no 
trouble  In  top-working  hut  his  trees  have 
been  cleft-grafted  and  are  mostly  pear. 

B.  .1.  Case  then  gave  a  paper  on  “Small 
Fruits. ”  lie  said  lie  had  not  come  to  the 
Hudson  Valiev  to  try  to  tell  them  how  to 
grow  small  fruits,  but  merely  to  tell  of 
some  of  tiie  methods  practiced  in  Wayne 
County.  They  grow  hut  few  varieties  and 
large  plantations  In  western  New  York. 
Blackcaps  have  been  the  principal  berry  with 
them,  but  there  are  not  as  many  grown  as 
formerly.  These  are  mostly  evaporated,  and 
the  low  prices  on  evaporated  berries  the  last 
few  years  have  cut  the  business  very  much. 
They  need  well  drained,  though  naturally 
moist  soli.  Sand  or  gravel  Is  best:.  Fit 
ns  early  in  Spring  as  possible  ;  rows  seven  to 
eight  feet  apart  and  plants  two  to  21/.  feet, 
apart  In  row.  They  can  be  transplanted 
early  In  Spring  before  growth  starts,  or 
after  the  new  shoots  have  made  five  or  six 
inches’  growth.  Grow  potatoes  between  the 
rows  the  first  year.  Ohio  has  been  the  fav¬ 
orite  for  30  years.  Black  Diamond  Is  now 
largely  used  because  less  subject  to  anthrac- 
nose.  It  Is  a  larger  berrv  and  gives  heavier 
yields  the  first  and  second  years  of  fruiting. 
It  also  gives  a  better  quality  of  evaporated 
fruit.  Harvesters  are  used  in  gathering. 
They  use  no  stakes,  and  head  at  from  20 
inches  to  two  feet.  Red  raspberries  are  set 
the  Kami'  distances  and  cultivated  In  a  nar 
row  hedgerow.  Cuthliert  is  the  favorite,  and 
Columbian  for  the  purple  fruit.  Columbian 
has  the  same  habit  of  growth  as  blackcaps. 
Blackberries  are  set.  In  rows  eight  feet  apart 
amd  two  to  2  Vi  feet  In  the  row.  They  are 
cut  hack  at  2 or  three  feet  and  allowed 
to  branch.  Erie  is  best.  but.  they  also  grow 
Fnvder,  MJnnewaskl,  Agawam,  Klttatlnny  and 
Ward.  He  told  of  a  patch  of  Fries  that 
bore  profitable  crops  from  1887  to  1903, 
and  were  then  killed  bv  rust.  This  Is  ns 
good  as  most  peach  orchards. 

Among  strawberries,  near  Rochester  the 
old  Wilson  Is  growin  almost,  exclusively  for 
canning  factories.  Near  Oswego  the  favor¬ 
ites  are  Wm.  Belt,  Marshall  and  Atlantic. 
Set  three  feet  apart  and  from  15  Inches  to  2Vi 
feet  apart  In  rows  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  variety  to  make  runners.  He  saw  a 
patch  of  Marshall  set  3  by  2V>  feet  and  ouly 
two  plaints  allowed  to  set  from  each  mother 
plant,  taking  the  second  set  of  runners 
formed,  which  gave  each  plant  15  Inches’ 
space  In  row.  They  were  fertilized  heavily 
with  commercial  fertilizer,  and  yielded  7,000 
quarts  of  extra  fine  berries  per  acre.  Jessie 
Is  a  favorite  In  Wayne  County,  and  seems 
to  do  its  1  st  there;  only  doing  Indifferently, 


In  many  places.  Cherries  are  grown  mostly 
for  canning  factories.  They  spray  with 
Bordeaux  to  prevent  rot.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  In  northern  Wayne  county 
have  evaporators  of  their  own.  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  50  to  300  bushels  dally.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  questions  of  cost  for  an  evaporator 
of  from  250  to  300  bushels  daily  capacity 
he  said  It  depended  on  the  kind  built  and 
advised  anyone  contemplating  the  building 
of  one  to  visit  the  evaporating  section  of 
western  New  York.  Mr.  Morrell  said  that  on 
a  visit  In  Wayne  County  he  saw  more  dried 
apples  in  one  pile  that  lie  ever  saw  before 
In  his  life.  Several  remarks  were  made  on 
the  pure  food  law  and  adulterations.  One 
member  brought  down  (he  house  by  saving. 
“I  have  just  retired  from  the  wholesa'e  drug 
business,  and  know  all  about  adulterations,’’ 
but  hi-  joined  in  the  laugh  and  went  on  to  tell 
of  the  different  foods  In  which  we  have  been 
eating  coal  tar.  One  member  thought  if  .some 
evaporators  and  canning  factories  could  lie 
established  in  the  Hudson  Valley  It  would 
hep)  solve  the  problem  of  gatherin'*  perish¬ 
able  fruit  on  Sundays,  as  is  now  quite  com¬ 
monly  practiced.  The  meeting  was  then  ad¬ 
journed.  R'  s> 
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ail  day.’  Wheat  Is  looking  very  poor;  some 
sickness  among  farm  stock.  A  great  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever  In  New  Castle,  our  county 
seat,  owing  to  bad  drinking  water.  Hay, 


$20;  apples,  $1  per  bushel;  potatoes,  7 
cents;  eggs,  30  cents  a  dozen;  butter,’ 
cenls.  J.  c.  T. 

New  Wilmington,  I’a. 

Steady  amd  cool,  mercury  about  20  In 
morning  and  30  at  noon.  Have  had  a  peas¬ 
ant  Winter  without,  any  heavy  fall  of  snow; 
very  little  sleighing  and  only  a  few  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  days;  two  degrees  below  zero 
the  coldest  here.  .  Prospect  good  for  wheat 
and  rye.  Prices  good  for  all  farm  crops; 
live  stock  healthy,  and  prices  the  best  In 
years.  Indiana  State  Grange  session  will  be 
held  this  year,  December  10  to  13  Inclusive, 
at.  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  s.  s. 

Oakwood,  Ind. 

WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Shingles  Dipped  in  Tail — Has  anyone 
tried  dipping  shingles  In  hot  coal  tar  be¬ 
fore  using?  What  were  the  results? 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  jr.  k. 

Selling  Mohair. — <We  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
In  selling  Angora  goat  wool  as  to  best  place 
to  sell  and  price  they  have  received.  We 
have  several  small  fiocks  in  the  neighborhood 
and  we  have  been  selling  In  local  market  at 
about  same  price  as  sheep's  wool,  sometimes 
less.  a.  B. 

La  Grange,  Mo. 


We  ve  given  you  the 
strongest  possible 
reasons  why  the  STER¬ 
LING  “Has  No  Equal,” 
and  want  you  to  send 
for  the 

Steruno->  Range 

Booklet, 

so  that  when  the  question 
of  a  new  range  comes  up, 
you’ll  have  before  you  all 
the  facts  and  figures  to 
prove  this  is  the  stove 
you  should  buy  for  life¬ 
time  satisfaction.  It’s  free. 
Write  to-day. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 

5  Sterling;  PL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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[POTATO  DIGGER 
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Send  for  Our 

Special 


G.ET  THE  RIGHT  GARDEN  TOOLS 


It  pays  to  get  Planet  Jr  farm  and  garden  tools. 


No  other  kind  docs  the  work  so  well  or  lasts 


P1 

nearly  so  long. 

Planet  Jr  tools  increase  a  man’s  capacity  three  to  six  times. 

No  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  and  Double-Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator 
and  Plow.  Simple  and  easy-running.  In  one  operation,  it  opens  the  furrow,  sows  the  seed  accu¬ 
rately  in  drills  or  in  hills  4  to  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks  out  the  next  row. 

No  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  will  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any  other 
horse  hoe  made.  Works  the  ground  thoroughly,  any  depth  desired,  with  perfect  safety  to  plants. 
Strong,  simple,  perfectly  adjustable.  Plows  to  or  from  row.  A  splendid  hiller. 

Write  today  for  1907  Catalogue  of  these  implements,  also  Wheel  Hoes,  One- 
and  Two-horse  Riding-Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and  Beet- 
Cultivators —  45  kinds  in  all. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  v  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  42.  Light  Double  Buggy  or  Carriage  Ilar- 
m  m.  l’rloe  complete  wttli  collars  and  nickel  or 
Imitation  rubber  trimmings,  $24.00.  As  good  as 
sells  for *6.00  to  18.00  more. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicle*  and  harn©H8  have  bunn  *o1d  direct 
from  our  factory  to  user  fora  third  of  a  con* 
turv.  We  whip  for  examination  and  approval 
and  guarantee  wife  del  I  very  You  are  out  noth¬ 
ing  if  not  HatlBilcd  a«  to  mylo,  quality,  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manulacturers  In  The  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  make 
200  s  vies  or  V' hides,  65  styles  of  Harness. 
Bund  lor  large,  m  o  catalogue# 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  n  rness  Mlg.  Co.,  El!  hart,  Ind. 


No  309  Fine  Canopy  Top  fturrev.  Price  rom- 
plete.$83. 00.  As  good  as  sol  Is  for  *25.00  to  *20.00  more. 


No  one  else  make* 
you  to  liberal  a 
trial  offer.  Our 
$#>,000  bank  bond 
guarantees  you 
that  any  buggy  you 
buy  of  us  will  stay 
right  two  years, 

And  you  can  "Try  an 


ANDERTON 


“■sssS^Efnchor  Fence 


FARM  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 

Handsome,  easy  to  build,  alwav- 
stands  erect.  Ask  for  Fence  Book  I » 

ANCHOR  FENCE  A  MFC,  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


-I  —  Combines  strength  and 
"  d*beauty  with  long  life.  Large, 
^gOliard  steel  wires.  Heavily 

galvanized. 

tltllfThfTl' 
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FENCE 


Strongost 
Made—** 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  Wo 
have  no  agonte-  Boll  direct  to  near  at 
factory  price*  on  30  days  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
stylos  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’sfroe.  Buy  direct.  W  rite  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  2ffi{  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


with  your  money  In 
your  pocket." 

Absolutely  no  money 
or  note  required 
while  you  use  the 
buggy  30  days. 
Write  for  catalog 
and  selling  plan. 

The 

ANDERTON 
Mia-  to. 

19  Third  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio- 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tiro  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getot.tr  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


There  Is  no  uncer¬ 
tainty  la  buying  tins 

Superior  Wire  Fenca 

W  e  guarantee  every  rod  1 
It.  You’ll  find  it  the  eheapoi 
and  most  dtunlile  fence  made. 

We  algo  sell  High  Carbon,  Colled' 
Spring  W  ire  and  Soft  and  barb' 
Wire  at  wholesale  prices. 

Freight  pr®pald.  tVrltu  fur  free  catalogue. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio 


r 


THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences  Gatos, Arches 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
Border,  etc.,  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  Write  for  It  today.  Address 
The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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FERTILIZER  LIME, 


For  prices, 
'  etc.,  uddruss 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg;,  Pa. 


...„  most  satls- 
„  .octory  and  econom¬ 

ical  fence  to  buy  is  the 

^  FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

,  ( >wlng  to  It  s  weight  and  wearing 
(qualities  It  will  last  three  times  as 
ng  as  woven  fabric.  No  eefl  wire 

r  _ _ Don’t  buy  a  fence  until  you  get  our 

free  catalogue.  We  pay  freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  OF" 

It.  II.  DKAKF.  A  CO.,  OO  Wet  gu,  New  York, ! 


Wire  Fence  90 r 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  ' 
Best  high  carbon  colled  steel  spring  wlr(v 
Catalog  of  fences ,  tools  and  suppl  lew  FREE, 
llky  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today-  , 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  07,  Lecsbiug,  0> 


FEKTOE 


«=<  p*  The  life  of  a  fence  is  no 

.  „  _ ,  .  longer  than  the  life  of  the 

^  F3  smallest  wires  In  It.  Ru  1 
soon  cats  through  small  wire. 
There  are  no  small  wires  in 
“EMPIRE."  Every  wire  is 
of  uniform  size.  The  Knot, 
stays,  laterals  are 

ALL  No.  9  HARD  STEEL 
WIRE,  heavily  galvanized.  Every  rod  is  guaran¬ 
teed  Shipped  all  woven  ready  to  set  up,  freight 
prepaid.  In  “EMPIRE"  you  get  more  weight 
greater  strength,  longer  service,  at  proportionally 
less  cost  than  any  other  fence.  Write  today  for 
prices,  also  ask  about,  the  "Bond  Splice,  the  best 
device  made  for  joining  two  wires.  We  sell  only 
direct  and  do  not.  sell  through  agents  or  dealers. 
Address.  BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY.  Adrian,  Mich. 


T 


[HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

\  jVll  No*  0  Hied  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Wvlghuf 
TU  more  than  most  fences.  15  (o  li5o  per  rod  j 
tdeltvered.  Wo  tend  free  Rumple  for  Inspec- 
llion  and  tout.  Write  for  fence  book  of  188 

stylo*.  The  Brown  Fence  As  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveluud,  Ohio. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 
Preparing  for  a  Cood  Crop. 

Location. — The  strawberry  field  should 
be  so  located  as  to  be  well  protected 
against  late  frosts.  A  high  plateau  or  a 
projecting  second  bottom  so  situated  as 
to  be  exposed  to  an  air-draft  through  the 
valley  will  be  most  likely  to  escape  injury. 
As  a  general  rule  bottom  lands  or  those 
protected  from  the  winds  by  surrounding 
bills  or  forests  should  be  avoided;  yet 
a  field  located  near  the  water  will  often 
be  protected  by  fog  rising  from  the  stream, 
pond  or  lake.  It  is  well  to  select  a  well- 
drained  field  with  a  slight  eastern  or 
so  theastern  exposure,  yet  sufficiently  roll¬ 
ing  to  give  some  portion  a  northern  ex¬ 
posure,  the  reason  for  which  will  soon 
appear. 

T he  Son.. — Good  potato  soil  is  good 
strawberry  soil.  In  general,  a  heavy, 
sandy  loam  is  best.  I  like  to  use,  what  I 
have  always  had,  three  grades  of  soil;  a 
light  sandy  loam  with  an  eastern  exposure 
for  the  earlies,  a  heavy  sandy  loam  for 
mid-season  varieties  and  a  clay  loam  with 
a  slight  northern  exposure  for  the  late 
sorts.  With  such  selection,  a  wise  choice 
of  varieties  and  a  proper  handling  of 
mulch  the  fruiting  season  can  be  extended 
two  or  three  weeks.  One  season  we  be¬ 
gan  picking  the  earliest  on  May  20  and 
finished  the  latest  on  July  9.  The  next 
season  being  somewhat  later  we  began  on 
June  3  and  finished  on  July  15,  a  period 
of  six  weeks,  while  no  one  variety  was  in 
fruit  over  about  two  weeks.  Had  all  been 
on  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  had  been 
uncovered  at  the  same  time,  as  was  the 
case  with  my  first  field,  the  fruiting  season 
would  not  have  continued  longer  than 
four  weeks. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — Ground  on 
which  a  clover  sod,  a  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  or  of  rye  and  vetch  has  been 
plowed  in  and  followed  by  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes  that  were  given  clean  cultivation  will 
be  in  good  condition  for  strawberries.  I 
would  not  use  stable  manure  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  preparation  of  the  soil,  though 
this  may  be  used  in  producing  clover  to 
plow  in.  If  an  old  sod  is  to  be  used  it 
should  have  two  hoed  crops,  cleanly  culti¬ 
vated,  before  setting  the  plants,  in  order 
to  avoid  damage  by  grub  worms.  With 
such  a  field  a  good  plan  would  be  to 
plow  it  to  the  depth  of  about  eight  inches 
late  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter  to  allow 
it  to  be  pulverized  (“weathered”)  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  good  supply  of  moisture  for  Sum¬ 
mer  use,  and  in  the  Spring  plant  to  a 
small  variety  of  sweet  corn  rowed  four 
feet  apart  north  and  south.  At  the  last 
working  in  July  sow  15  pounds  per  acre 
of  fresh,  .home-grown  Crimson  clover 
seed  and  cover  it  with  a  small-tooth 
cultivator.  When  in  bloom  the  next 
Spring  plow  this  in  and  plant  to  potatoes 
that  can  be  dug  early  in  September.  When 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  sow  one 
bushel  of  rye  and  one-half  bushel  Winter 
vetch  per  acre,  and  harrow  in.  1  his 
cover  crop  should  be  turned  in  early  in 
April.  Now  the  roller  and  harrow  must 
be  used  thoroughly.  The  soil  must  be 
made  fine  and  very  compact — much  more 
compact  than  for  any  other  crop.  O'f 
course,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  roll 
when  the  soil  is  so  moist  as  to  form  hard 
clods.  Sandy  soil  will  not  be  in  danger 
of  this,  and  cannot  be  rolled  too  much, 
'l'he  surface  should  be  worked  as  level 
and  smooth  as  possible,  so  that  a  slight 
mark  may  show  distinctly.  I  he  man  set¬ 
ting  tin-  plants  must  be  able  to  see  at  a 
glance  just  where  the  level  of  the  surface 
is  in  order  to  know  where  to  leave  the 
crown  of  the  plant.  This  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  if  the  ground  is  left  with  bar- 
row  marks  and  the  rows  drawn  with  a 
heavy  marker.  To  facilitate  proper  culti¬ 
vation  the  rows  should  be  drawn  per¬ 
fectly  straight.  It  should  be  cross-marked 
in  order  to  expedite  accurate  setting  and 
to  enable  one  to  cross-cultivate  with  a 
wheel  hoe  during  the  first  two  months 
after  setting.  Tt  is  best  to  draw  the  rows 
four  feet  apart  north  and  south,  which 


if  practicable  should  be  the  long  way  of 
the  tiefftl,  and  cross  mark  18  iiitht*  apart. 

Marking  — I  make  a  special  implement 
for  this  purpose,  as  follows:  fake  an  oak 
or  White  elm  board  about  10  inches  wide, 
eight  feet  and  two  inches  long,  and  one- 
half  inch  thick ;  on  that  fasten  three 
runners  about  four  inches  wide,  one  inch 
thick  and  two  feet  long,  with  the  lower 
edge  beveled,  placing  one  on  each  end  and 
the  other  in  the  center.  On  the  other 
side  fasten  five  runners,  one  on  each  end 
and  three  between,  18  inches  apart.  Equip 
with  a  tongue  so  fastened  that  the  marker 
can  be  drawn  with  either  side  down.  This 
is  to  be  drawn  by  hand.  Such  a  board 
will  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  accommodate 
the  runners  to  any  inclinations  of  the 
surface.  Now,  by  stretching  a  line  along 
one  border  of  the  field’  the  marker  can 
be  drawn  along  beside  it  so  as  to  make 
a  perfectly  straight  mark.  When  that  is 
drawn  turn  and  place  one  runner  in  the 
last  mark  and  keep  it  there  across  the 
field.  Thus  the  rows  will  be  uniformly 
four  feet  apart.  When  the  field  has  been 
marked  one  way  turn  the  marker  over 
and  cross-mark  in  the  same  manner. 
Where  these  marks  cross  will  be  the 
place  for  the  plants. 

Fertilizers. — I  mention  fertilizers  next 
because  I  usually  apply  them  to  the  row 
after  marking  and  before  setting  the 
plants.  I  do  not  broadcast  them,  since 
the  plant  roots  do  not  extend  far  later¬ 
ally,  so  that  the  fertilizer  between  the 
rows  would  be  of  little  service.  A  strip 
a  foot  wide  embracing  the  row  will  be 
sufficient,  and  400  pounds  per  acre  on 
fairly  good  soil  will  be  enough.  With  an 
abundance  of  clover  humus  in  the  soil 
we  will  still  need  phosphorus  and  potash 
to  give  solidity,  color  and  flavor  to  the 
fruit.  The  proportion  of  these  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  sandy 
soils  needing  a  greater  proportion  of  pot¬ 
ash  than  do  clay  soils.  On  a  sandy  loam 
I  would  use  a  fertilizer  showing  about  12 
per  cent  actual  potash  and  10  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid.  This  would  be  secured 
by  mixing  1,5()()  pounds  of  14  per  cent 
rock  phosphate  with  500  pounds  sulphate 
of  potash.  For  clay  soils  I  would  mix 
1,700  pounds  of  the  phosphate  with  300 
pounds  of  the  potash,  which  would  give 
nearly  12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
over  seven  per  cent  actual  potash,  hor 
strawberries  or  jxitatoes  it  is  best  to  use 
the  sulphate  instead  of  the  muriate,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  quickly  available  to  the 
plant  and  contains  no  chlorine  to  injure 
the  berries  or  promote  the  development  of 
scab  on  the  potatoes. 

The  Plants. — Great  care  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  selecting  plants  ;  what  are  termed 
“border  plants,”  that  is,  such  as  come 
from  old  plants  that  have  fruited  one  or 
more  years,  should  not  be  used.  Use 
only  layers  from  young,  vigorous  plants, 
and  such  as  are  well  developed,  with 
strong  roots.  If  one  grows  bis  own  plants 
lie  will  be  sure  of  having  what  lie  wants; 
and  this  he  can  well  afford  to  do  after  he 
once  has  made  a  beginning.  But  in  set¬ 
ting  the  first  field  and  in  stocking  his  trial 
grounds  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase 
from  nurserymen.  In  doing  so,  one 
should  have  a  care  not  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  cheap  John  and  get  in¬ 
ferior  stock  or  plants  untrue  to  name. 
Select  some  nurseryman  of  long  reputable 
standing  who  cannot  afford  to  compro¬ 
mise  his  credit  for  a  few  dollars.  1  be 
difference  between  a  good  plant  and  a 
poor  one  is  tile  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  Orders  should  be  sent  in 
early,  as  thus  one  will  be  more  likely  to 
secure  what  is  ordered  and  get  the  plants 
in  good  season.  Remember  the  sexual 
nature  of  the  varieties;  some  having  im¬ 
perfect  flowers  and  requiring  a  perfect 
variety  associated  with  them.  1  usually 
set  two  rows  of  one,  then  two  rows  of 
the  other.  Thus  a  picker  going  up  and 
back  on  one  variety  will  not  be  so  liable 
to  mix  varieties.  I.  a.  thayer. 

“Da .you  think  that  the  session  of  C  on- 
gress  was  a  success?”  “It  was,”  an¬ 
swered  Farmer  Corntossel,  “a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  It  didn’t  do  any  particular  dam¬ 
age.” — Washington  Star. 


To  Every  Farmer  and 
Every  Farmer’s  Wife  we 
want  to  send  a  copy  of  our 
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CP  94  Buys  the 

l]>|| -  “BROADWAY” 

Rain  Coat. 

An  exceptional  bargain.  The 
“Broadway"  model  raincoat  for 
only  $»>.!)•!.  Rouble  breasted  style, 
flat  collar,  full  coat  sleeve, 
two  patch  pockets  and  neat¬ 
ly  trim  mod  with  braid.  This 
is  the  greatest  bargain  ever 
offeredin  a  rain  eoat.Oolors: 
tan,  olive,  light  gray,  or  ox- 
fora.  Don’t  neglect  this 
opportunity.  8ond  your 


order  today 

Whether  you  buy  your  goods  by  mail  or  not  we  urgo 
you  to  without  fail,  order  one  of  the  groat  special 
bargains  offered  above.  We  want  to  prove  to  you 
by  these  great  bargain  offerings  that  you  can  save 
money  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  nest,  New 
York  stylos  by  buying  everything  you  wear  or 
use  at  MACY’S,  the  largest  Dry  (ioods  and 
Department,  Store  under  one  roof  in  America. 
Just  why  this  is  true  is  all  explained  in  the 
Great  Spring  Style  Hook  and  Catalogue  we  are 
going  to  send  you  free.  I  t  contains  .WO  pages 
of  remarkable  money-saving  offerings.  Don’t 
fail  to  send  us  your  name  fora  free  copy  of 
this  S50  page  catalogue  today. 

Address  Room  525, 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  Broadway,  NewYork 
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STYLISH  NEW  MODEL 

PANAMA  SKIRT,  ONLY 

Nowhere  in  America  can  you 
duplicate  this  skirt  at  fids 
low  price.  This  is  a  sty  lisli 
new  model  of  good  panama 
cloth  in  either  black,  blue 
or  brown,  made  with 
triple  box-plait  forming 
panel  effect  front.  Each 
gore  finished  with 
stitched  plaits.  Mary's 
price  is  only  $£.U(i. 

Waist  measure,  'Jil  to  29 
in.;  length  80  to  43  in. 


Why  Spend 

Good  Money 

to  sh Ingle,  tar-paper  or  tin  your  roof 
and  still  more  good  money  to  repair, 
paint  and  recoat  It  every  season  V  Why 
not  put  on  a  roof  that  lasts  forever  and 
settle  your  looting  Question  for  all  t  ime? 
First  cost,— only  a  trifle  more  than  short 
lived  roofing. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Roofing  Slate 

are  nature’s  own  product.  Quarried 
from  solid  rock  200  feet  below  earth’s 
surface-  split  into  convenient  form  for 
I  ay  lng.  It  absolutely  will  not  wear,  rust 
decay,  but  lasts  forever.  Sea  Green  and 
Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  spark  proof 
reduce  your  insurance  rate,  afford  per¬ 
fectly  clean  cistern  water.  Don't  need 
painting,  rocoating.  repairs.  Not  affected 
by  heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  till  build¬ 
ings  new  or  old. 

F’ii  rmers.  write  to  us  for  our  free  book, 
“ROOFS."  It  will  save  yon  money. 
Give  us  tiie  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

The  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 
Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

lias  tiie  Longest  Tost  and  most  in  use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  Opening 
Roof  made.  TANKS  AND  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  Price  and  Catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“Tho  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

thcl,  grind  “fyflj,  BiSlllpIlitle”  “  °th°rS 
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are  doing. 


EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Ynn,  N.  Y. 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills,  and  Wheel  Hoes 
Southport  (ilobe  Onion  Seed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price*. 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP., 

Southport,  Connecticut 


Buckeye  Clipper 


Wo  will  build 
It  to  your 
ordor  for 


Sold  on 
30  Day*'  Trial 

with  a  guar¬ 
antee  that 

Never  expires. 


For  stylo.  sTrcngtm  and  all-round  service,  our 
Buckeye  Buggies  (1907  models)  are  world-beaters. 
Let  us  quote  you  lowest  utralghl-lYom-our-factory 
prices.  Write  to-day  for  Big  FRilli  Catalog  of 


Vehicles  and  Harness. 


112  Summer  St. 


A  RAPID  PRESS 


SPENCER’S 

teod  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  salo. 
Very  strong.  No  jumpers  required.  Send 
for  catalogue,  in  writing  mention  this  paper. 
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J.  A.  SPENCER,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


THE  WARD  BLACKBERRY 

Is  the  most  productive  and  therefore  the  most  profit¬ 
able  ber.y  on  tlio  market  to-day  Write  for  price  on 
root  cutting  plants. 

D.  It  A I  111)  &  SON,  Itiiird,  N  w  .Jersey. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS . 

$l.!iO  per  1,000  and  up.  Haspberry.  Blackberry  and 
Currants  at  low  prices.  Heavy  rooted  high  grade 
slock  true -to  name.  Special  Spring  Wholemle  Price 
Lint  Free.  A.  It.  WKHT’On  A  CO., 

Route  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


ST*<  A  WHERRY  PLANTS  forty  of  tint  best 
varieties;  prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog,  it 
is  free.  Iv.  l.O.NEK,  Eluora,  Saratoga  Co.  N.  V. 


<v  R fl fi  an  acre  profit  raising  strawberries’.  I  toll 
gvUU  Jim  how.  Catalog  free  Host  varieties. 
Honest  prices.  U.  G.  IjAWRKNOK,  Marion,  Ohio. 


MULTIPLIER  ONION  SETS 

*2.50  per  bush,  F.  II. THORNTON, Blue  Anchor, N.J. 


RHUBARB  BOOTH,  15c.  each;  O  for  T5o,,  postpaid; 

20  for  tl ;  lOil  lor  *4  by  ox.  S  ed.o/..,  Ilk!.,  lb. 24c.; 
lb.,  85c.,  postpaid.  O.  u.  KILTON,  Manchester,  N.  11. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 

Kent  postpaid  by  Ruuai.  Nbw-Yokkhb  at 
prices  named : 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer . 50 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw . . .  1.50 

A  15  <’  of  Bee  Culture,  Root .  1.25 

American  Fruit  (Tilturlst,  Thomas. .  . .  2.50 

Angora  Goats,  Allen . 25 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Storer,  ,’i  Vols.  5.00 

Alfalfa,  (’ohurn  . 50 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 
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TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


BOUND  TILE 

_ ...  -  -  c. _ _ L _ _ 


admits  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson's  Bound  Brain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Klre  Brick,  Chimney  Tops.Kucaustlu  Side  Walk  Tile, etc.  Writo 
for  w bat  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  U.  JACKSON,  JU  Third  A,o.,  Albmy,  N.  Y. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

A  $2.00  BOOK  FOR  $1.00. 

We  have  just  a  few  volumes  of  this  book  that  have  become  slightly  Boiled  on 
one  end.  Unless  your  attention  were  called  to  it,  you  would  scarcely  notice  it; 
but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the  regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long  as  they 
last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid  to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  81.  The  postage 
alone  is  17  cents.  This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis's  great  live  stock  book,  with  nearly 
100  full-page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at  this  price  will  not  bo  aecepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  for  single  volumes  with  $1  will  be  accepted  as  long 
as  the  soiled  edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKF.R,  409  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Tiik  Home  ok  Hr. a dioltts  Piumtjlintts. 
— The  striking  illnsi ration  on  page  275, 
Fig.  129,  gives  an' idea  of  ihe  native  home 
of  Gladiolus  prinmlimis,  the  newly-intro¬ 
duced  pure  yellow  species  described  in 
I  t ik  R.  N.-Y.  for  Dceemher  20,  1900,  and 
shows,  before  completion,  the  railroad 
bridge  recently  built  over  the  terrific 
gorge  just  below  the  great  falls  of  the 
Zambesi  River,  South  Africa.  'I  bis  mighty 
rift  in  earth  and  rock  is  here  280  feel  deep 
and  about  700  feet  wide.  The  immense 
body  of  water  falling  this  astonishing 
depth  breaks  into  clouds  of  spray,  keeping 
the  vegetation  lining  the  gorge  in  an  al¬ 
most  constantly  dripping  condition,  and  it 
is  under  these  very  peculiar  conditions 
and  in  this  restricted  locality  that  the 
“Maid  of  the  Mist”  variety  of  G.  priimtli- 
nus  was  found  by  the  resident  bridge  en¬ 
gineer,  Mr.  J.  K.  Townsend,  and  sent 
Mr,  Francis  Fox,  Wimbledon,  Kngland, 
who  first  bloomed  and  exhibited  it  in  that 
country.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  a.  plant 
developed  under  such  special  conditions  of 
saturated  soil  and  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
almost  tropical  temperature,  should  turn 
out  well  adapted  to  ordinary  greenhouse 
and  Summer  garden  cultivation,  and  to 
hybridize  readily  with  a  greater  range  of 
species  and  varieties  of  its  genus  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  (iladiolus.  As  far  as  we 
Ikivc  been  able  to  bloom  the  hybrid  seed¬ 
lings  raised  from  it,  the  distinctive  color¬ 
ing  and  special  vigor  of  growth  appear 
to  predominate. 

Ciikstnut  Notes. — The  recent  account 
of  the  Pennsylvania  chestnut  orchard  calls 
forth  some  comment : 

'flint  Lancaster  ('minty  elicHlnnt  story  on 
pnge*  1  <1.1  unit  I  (id  at  Tin;  l(.  N.  V.  may  give 
some  of  Tun  It.  N.  V.  renders  (ho  chestnut 
fever.  If  nny  should  be  Ho  nttllcled  let  him 
ent  n  few  unlive  or  wild  cheat mtlM,  then 
take  one  single  Paragon,  ehew  It  well,  (lien 
awnllow:  II  Is  nn  Infallible  cure,  unless  he  Is 
n  I  ten  Iinvls  apple  and  Kelffer  panr  eon 
sinner.  a.  a.  was nkii, 

In  another  column,  J.  S.  Woodward, 
Niagara  Co,,  N.  Y„  mentions  Nnmbo  as 
superior  to  Paragon,  and  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how  90  per  cent  of  chestnut 
grafts  arc  made  to  grow. 

Friend  Wanner  should  hear  in  mind 
that  Paragon,  like  all  large  kinds  of  Old 
World  parentage,  is  a  cooking  chestnut, 
and  no  one  claims  that  it  is  as  high  in 
rpialily  as  our  sweet  natives,  which  though 
unsurpassed  for  eating  in  their  natural 
.tale,  are  too  small  to  amount  to  much 
from  the  culinary  standpoint.  'I  here  is 
some  nstringency  and  occasionally  slight 
bitterness  in  the  skin  surrounding  the  ker¬ 
nel  of  Paragon  nuts  when  fresh,  hut  this 
nearly  disappears  in  curing,  and  altogether 
in  boiling  or  roasting.  A  properly  cured 
Paragon  is  altogether  comparable,  when 
eaten  raw,  1o  many  natives,  though  dis¬ 
tinctly  inferior  when  newly  gathered.  If 
nuts  of  Paragon,  Nutnbo,  Ridgeley  or 
other  of  the  better  F.uropean  varieties  are 
slowly  dried  in  a  cool  airy  place  until  the 
kernel  is  slightly  toughened  without  be¬ 
coming  hard  the  quality  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  They  may  then  be  shelled, 
plumped  by  soaking  over  night  in  cold 
water,  and  the.  skin  largely  removed,  by 
a  dash  of  boiling  water  followed  by  rub¬ 
bing  or  scraping.  One  scarcely  needs  to 
he  a  Kieffer  pear  or  I'.en  Davis  apple  eater 
to  relish  them  thus  prepared,  even  with¬ 
out  cooking.  The  common  wild  chinqua¬ 
pin  is  usually  of  better  quality  than  our 
native  chestnuts,  hut  is  loo  trilling  in  size 
to  have  commercial  value,  Size  is  de¬ 
manded  in  market  chestnuts,  and  so  far 
we  only  appear  able  to  get  it  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  quality. 

Some  Prktty  Good  Kinds. —  Nnmbo  is 
one  of  the  best  flavored  of  the  Knropeans, 
hut.  is  often  found  to  he  a  rather  shy  and 
uncertain  hearer,  seldom  beginning  to  pro 
dure  satisfactory  crops  until  the  tree  is  of 
considerable  size.  It  originated  at  Mor 
risville,  Pa.,  many  years  ago,  and  has  been 
quite  widely  tested  without  developing 
specially  valuable  commercial  qualities. 
Ridgeley  appears  to  succeed  farther  north 
i  and  west  than  Paragon,  and  is  a  good  all 
I  ’round  variety  for  market  and  home  plant 
‘  ing.  The  nuts  run  rather  less  in  size  than 
Paragons,  hut  arc  of  good  color  and  final 
ity  for  this  class.  Seedlings  of  Ridgely 
appear  more  likely  to  reproduce  the  par¬ 
ental  type  than  those  of  most  other  varie¬ 
ties,  and  some  are  even  better,  in  that  they 
hear  good  crops  younger  than  grafted 
trees,  without  other  perceptible  deviations, 
Scott  is  liked  for  the  very  attractive  color 


and  high  finish  of  its  moderate-sized  tints, 
but  appears  more  deficient  in  pollen  than 
some  others.  All  cultivated  varieties  are 
doubtless  helped  by  proximity  to  native 
trees,  as  the  inflorescence  of  the  chestnut 
is  especially  arranged  by  nature  for  cross- 
pollination,  the  male  blooms  or  catkins 
largely  developing  before  the  pistillate 
blooms  are  ready  for  the  pollen.  Para¬ 
gon,  however,  is  admittedly  self-fertile, 
but  is  likely  to  be  even  more  productive 
in  mixed  plantings.  Kent  and  Hale  are 
apparently  the  only  Japan  varieties  worth 
consideration  from  the  quality  point  of 
view.  I  lie  nuts  of  both  varieties  arc  so 
moderate  in  size  that  they  arc  not  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  hitter  “Japan  Giants”  that 
have  nearly  spoiled  our  chestnut  markets, 
and  are  of  fair  cooking  quality.  They  arc 
precocious  and  productive  and  make  hand¬ 
some  little  trees,  but  like  all  Japans  are 
dreadfully  subject  to  weevil. 

Gkamino  the  Guest  net.  -Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  and  other  correspondents  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  high  average  of  success 
in  grafting  wild  Sprouts  attained  in  the 
Paragon  Company’s  orchards — 90  per  cent 
or  more.  In  ordinary  practice  if  25  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  grafts  succeed  the  opera¬ 
tor  is  to  he  congratulated.  Amateurs  must 
usually  he  satisfied  if  one-tenth  of  their 
trials  finally  make  good  unions.  Nut 
trees  generally  challenge  the  kill  of  the 
propagator,  but  the  chestnut  is  not  the 
most  difficult,  if  the  work  is  promptly  and 
skillfully  done.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
strong,  vigorous,  sappy  sprouts  or  stocks, 
well-preserved,  dormant  scions,  the  proper 
season  and  particularly  the  quick  sure  cut, 
neat  fit,  and  careful  waxing.  The  opera 
tors  in  the  Pennsylvania  nut  orchards  did 
not  have  extraordinary  success  at  first, 
hut  have  become  expert  through  years  of 
practice  and  observation.  I  he  ordinary 
method'  of  splice  and  cleft-grafting  only 
are  used,  the  former  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases.  The  vigor  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  sprouts  with  their  hacking  of  the  im¬ 
mense  living  roots  of  the  stump  from 
which  they  proceed  doubtless  have  much 
to  do  with  the  filial  success  of  the  unions. 
Mr.  Woodward  can  get  his  grafts  to  start, 
hut  they  die  out,  possibly  more  often 
from  lack  of  nourishment  than  from  un- 
skill ful  fitting.  Practice,  neat  fitting  and 
virile  stocks  appear  to  explain  the  gratify¬ 
ing  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  grafters, 

Hickory  K.M'Kkiknc  i  The  hickory  tree 
is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  nut 
trees  to  propagate  by  grafting  or  budding. 
It  can  he  increased  in  a  slow  way  from 
root  sprouts,  hut  even  this  method  is  so 
uncertain  and  expensive  that  nurserymen 
now  rarely  offer  hickories.  A  well-known 
surgeon  of  New  York  hybridizes  hickories 
as  a  recreation,  and  has  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  competent  propagators  for 
his  seedlings.  Applications  to  prominent 
nurserymen  were  in  vain.  They  told  him 
tliat  if  they  could  propagate  and  handle 
hickories  they  would  soon  get  rich,  so 
great  is  the  interest  and  so  difficult  the 
work.  Having  better  financial  resources 
than  most  plant  breeders  and  becoming 
much  interested  in  his  crosses,  the  surgeon 
kept  pegging  away  until  he  found  an  op 
era l or  in  Massachusetts  who  could  make 
25  per  cent  of  his  buds  or  grafts  live,  and 
one  in  'Texas  who  showed  a  record  of  90 
per  cent  successes.  When  appealed  to  for 
1  heir  secret  methods,  both  declared  they 
had  none  -the  sure,  quick  cut  and  close 
fitting  did  the  trick.  'This  is  the  essence 
of  good  surgery  either  on  plants  or  human 
beings,  fine  operator  may  succeed  where 
dozens  fail,  if  lie  have  the  necessary  skill, 
without  using  extraordinary  methods.  The 
distinguished  surgeon  may  not  attain  the 
hall  of  fame  by  means  of  his  horticultural 
diversions,  but  tbe  thanks  of  hickorynut 
lovers  are  due  him  for  the  demonstration 
that  this  precious  nut  may  be  successfully 
propagated.  w.  v.  v. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

tiovnntl  hundred  thourmnd  furrn<*r»  nay  that 
tho  bent  In  vitfltmmi  ( thvy  twist  rnudo  wn.fi 
when  they  bought,  an 

Electric  Ha#Sg0„ 

l,ow  whmdH.w  Ido  tlicrif  o&vy  work,  light  draft. 
W«  'II  noil  you  it  ««  t  or  tho  »*>*t  «(•  *  I  wliooln 
rondo  for  your  old  wagon.  Hunk  ft  united  with 
bub.  irtiarfinleivl  not  to  I > ruck  nor  work  loose* 
Bend  for  our  catalogue)  nud  nuvo  money* 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  ©ft.  Quincy, III. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuti 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Klco,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  now  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  Iln  calls  It  I'owdrmilnt.  It  comos  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  ami  all  that  Is  required  Is 
Cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  ouo  fourtb  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Itlco,  Manuf’r.,  jiu  North 
HI.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  bo  will  send  you  a  freo 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa¬ 
tion  showing  you  bow  you  can  savo  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


YEARS 

OF 

SUCCESS 


of  the 


This  is  the  50th  Anniversary  < 
Gaboon  Hand  Broadcast  Seed  Sower. 
This  machine  will  sow  from  4  to  5 
acres  per  hour  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

I  We  want  you  to  get  acquainted  with 

THE  GAHOON 

Write  today  for  our  new  book  "Sow-  ] 
ing  lor  Results”  which  tells  just  how 
much  seed  to  use  for  best  results. 

_and  our  50th  Anniversary  \ 
‘  .Souvenir.  It  also  tells 
.  how  you  can  save  time.  J 
|  seed  and  money. 

G00DELL  COMPANY, 

14  >1  nl n  Hired. 
Antrim,  N.  II. 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

Nn  coal.  No  *tflam.  No  oil.  No  imoklrig  or  labor, 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAUAKA  AUTOMATIC  I'UMI' 

■  1 1 ydriiullc  ItiLin > 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  rlvoror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  (Jov- 
criitncnlM,  railroads  and 
publln  Institutions,  runners, 
owners  nf  factories,  country 
homos  and  mines.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

wo  NASSAU  STUKKKT,  NI'.W  YOUK.  Faotokt;  Oli«Nl«r,  IN 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WACON 

I,ow  steel  wheels,  wide  Urea,  make 
loading  and  bundling  easier.  We  fur 
nlsh  Hleel  Wheels  to  III  any  nils,  to 
carry  any  load.  Htrulght  or  staggered 
spokes,  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.C0.,  Box  70  F  Quincy.  III. 


THE  DEYO 

Power  Sprayer 

Mounted  complete,  with  mechanical  agitator. 
Hcl, ter  Mian  ever  New  ulr-cooled  engine.  (  li  her 
new  features,  all  Important  to  the  man  who 
sprays.  Write  for  new  catalogue  JO— just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO., 

BINGHAMTON,  .  NEW  YORK 


f  The  Spray  that  Kills  ^ 

ICllOfkH  till)  Ufa  nut  of  pnniMifcOM  tli/it  infant 

orchard  and  onminunt/il  tnum, 

Good’s  ( Whale-Oil "h  Soap  No.  3 

f’urmi  Dm  (Mmoiih©  ami  fortiH/nx  Mm  trnftK, 
Nothing  to  Injure*  plantM-no  Hiilpinir,  Halt  or 
fnmoraJ  oUh.  I'moiI  find  nudontml  by  I.’.N.  I>upf 
of  Agrinilt urn.  Order  now. 

My  valuable  booklet  of  Mm  eautm,  tumtmoiit 
and  euro  of  plant  (IImo/ihom  1m  fro©.  Write  today. 

Jamci  Good.  si’.':  Philadelphia. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  cams  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
—found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MOR  LEV.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


SPRAYERS 
EE  TRIAL 


No  Monty  in  Adronrr—]iny  tnhm 
I ronvrnlnil,  Tim  "  KITZ- A  1. 1,”  III  «■ 
on-atiy-burrol  or  tank.  H|>rny«  nil  so¬ 
lutions.  Proven  bust  rind  mo«t  dur¬ 
able.  CJiiii rimteed  Kivu  Years. 
I /Iron"  Hull  Valnm  Cylinder,  1‘lunprr , 
\rtr.filnitnfr  f limner  amt  8  Agltnlorn. 
HH>  III.  jii-i'HHiiir.  A  boy  can  opornto  It. 
A  fl  nr  trial  IT  von  kaop  It—  pay  when 
yon  i'iiii.  WIioIchii  to  price  whero  no 
agent  A  gen  I  s  Wn  lit  e<l .  Special 

Kr**e Olf.'f  for  flr.l  In  »iai  ll  Im-nllty.  "Hi. ray¬ 
ing  CuIiIb"  »n<l  full  Information  FIIKK. 

H.L. Hurst  Mlu.Cn.,  g  North  St.,Caiituii,(). 


l-or  Rapid,  I-  n«y  Spraying  The 


"AlltO-Pop”  nohli. 

Controlled  by  one  finder,  rcgulatm  tpray 
from  a  litmrn  to  A  fine  mUt.  Doublet*  •  it* 
pacify.  Baveu  solution,  time,  labor* 
INCREASE  THE  CROPS 
by  u%hu'  the  "  Aut*)*Poji"  nozzle  on 
tbe  ‘'Auto-Spray”  pump. 

Write  If  you  want  Agent  y. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  88  Jays • .  Hochiitor,  N.  Y. 


The  Perfection  Sprayer 

Combi nen  bund  find  Imrio*  power,  and  linn  both  curt  nud  burrel, 
It'D  NfmplOf  ndlfiblo,  pmHb'nblu  nud  diirnbb?.  Hjuhv*  everything. 
t»«<«,  potaloKM.  v  I  it  tut.  <  a  ( ii  log  11*1  lolling  bow  to  nprny  nud  non 
htlnlng  v«  I  on  bln  fonotiloN,  PKKK. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Mox  70.  Hlehtstown,  N.J. 

C- IDE 

I  test,  aiul  cheapest, 
bend  Jirr  catalogue 

BOOMER  A.  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

1  1  K  Wr.l  W.lrr  HI., 

HfUACHBK,  «.  K. 


MACHINERY 


Use  Fairmount  Brand 

Concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Tonne  gallon  add  49  gallons  of  wafer 
and  It,  Ik  ready  for  use.  Only  makers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory, 

N.  W.  Corner  llrond  St.  and  fairmount  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE . 

In  emmocilon  wll.li  our  Ill-Ormlit  I’.rand  of  Pure 
Paris  Ormui  wo  have  Issued  a  new  booklet, on  Inseetl- 

. . containing  many  useful  hints  to  the  farmer, 

truck  grower  am!  gardener.  It  la  authoritative  ami 
uji  l.o  dale.  Poller  send  for  a  copy  to-day.  Ilcot  l”, 
nolliing  and  will  tell  you  all  you  want  lo  know  about 
lighting  Insect,  posts.  MOKKIS  1 1  MIC  i:  \|  ANN 
<50  William  Ntreel,  New  Vorlc  City. 


% 

A 


DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  It  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  mire  way  to  eradlcnle 
tills  pest  entirely  |H  by  using  NAl.l- 
MINI1.’  -the  liest,  safest,  ctiea pest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  nuirket, 
Tbe  original 

1'K  A  Die 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

Is  tbe  result  of  ten  years  "At  It"  and 
"Know  How  "  It  Is  a  I, Inin,  Salt,  Sul 
l'htir,  and  Cimsllc  I’otnsb  solution 
Ijec.ognl/ed  by  all  0X|>crllnontnl  tin 
thins  fi'(  the  bust  Insecticide  for  tbor 
onglily  eradicating  scale,  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  ::n  gal 
lens  of  tile  standard  solution  Write 
to  day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


PRATT’S 


<6 


SCALECIDE 


SAN 


13.  O. 


99  Soluble 
Petroleum 

JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA  ETC 

Without  Injury  totho  Trees.  Nninple*.  I’rlccs  ami  Emlorseimmt  of  ICximrlment  Station*  ....  A....11....11....  ’  " 

rniLTT  OO.,  Dojit. 


VVII.I,  I’OHITI  VKI.Y  DKHTKOY 


Cxperlmi'iit  Station*  on  Application. 

11  I3ronciw«,y,  3NT33W  YORK  OITY 


1907. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Raising  Farm  Hands.-  -Of  course  wc 
all  remember  (lie  little  note  on  page  lot) 
in  which  a  New  York  fanner  speaks  of 
taking  large  hoys  and  training  them  for 
good  farm  hands.  Older  readers  will  re¬ 
member  the  letters  we  have  had  from 
Klmer  1*1.  Hubbard,  who  conducts  a  home 
for  children  in  Cuba.  Shortly  after  the 
war  with  Spain  Mr.  Hubbard  went  to 
Cuba  and  started  his  home,  lie  reasoned 
that  the  war  in  Cuba  had  left  many 
orphans  without  home  or  opportunity. 
While  others  figured  on  the  tariff  and 
other  problems  which  confronted  the 
Cuban  Republic,  Mr.  Hubbard  saw  that 
the  child  crop  was  far  ahead  of  sugar, 
oranges  or  tobacco  in  future  importance. 
So  he  started  in  to  do  his  share  for 
the  future.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opinion 
of  such  a  man  on  this  child  problem: 

The  plans  of  <*,  to,  S.  for  raising  farm 
help  ns  given  on  pages  101)  and  IH5  of  Tun 
It.  N.  V.  are  Interesting  to  me.  as  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  hi  carrying  out  similar  plana.  I 
diould  like  to  say  Hoinellilng  to  encourage 
Idm  and  IiIh  wife  to  mnke  a  Htnrl  In  I  Ills* 
en lerprlae.  I  would  like  to  any  to  him,  don't 
wait  for  any  rich  man  or  anyone  <*|He  to 
guarantee  the  llnanelnl  part  before  beginning. 
Am  mu  re  ax  yon  make  a  start  and  keep  your 
end  moving  the  other  end  will  he  kept  up. 
Put  yourself  and  all  you  have  Into  the  work, 
amt  mIiow  flint  you  mean  hUHlnesH  and  are  do¬ 
ing  luislne;  :i,  and  men  will  not  he  lacking  to 
hack  you  up,  and  (toil's  word  will  assure 
von  that  In  Hitch  Inislness  you  will  never  Is* 
hankrtipl.  Sou  have  a  good  deal  more  lo 
Ml nrt  with  t  Inin  I  had  eight  .vein  s  ago.  All 
the  properly  I  had  netted  me  only  a  little 
over  $1100,  mid  I  did  not  have  a  wife  to 
help  me.  Hut  |  started  with  what  1  had, 
and  (tod  gave  me  a  wife,  and  the  money 
was  provided,  so  I  ha  I  we  have  been  aide  to 
••are  for  an  average  of  about  50  children 
for  eight  years.  Our  Income  now  Is  about 
$.•1,000  a  year. 

If  I  had  the  00  acres  of  land  not  nil  paid 
for  I  would  surely  sell  purl  of  ll,  or  munngc 
In  some  way  to  get  out  of  debt,  even  If  I 
had  lo  make  a  saerlllee.  In  such  work  as 
llils  w<*  have  lo  make  saerlllees.  One  of  the 
fir;  I  and  foremost  principles  for  success  III 
lids  work  Is  to  keep  out  of  delil.  Some¬ 
times  we  have  to  luiv  from  day  lo  day  what 
we  need,  and  our  grocer, vm  it  ri  fells  us  lie  will 
trust  m:  If  we  haven't  tin*  money  oti  hand, 
but  we  have  adopted  the  principle  not  lo  buy 
anything  that  we  have  not  the  money  on 
hand  to  pay  for,  and  we  always  have  enough, 
and  never  have  any  debt  lo  trouble  us. 

In  many  ways  our  work  Is  nut  as  satls- 
fnelory  lo  us  wllli  so  many  children  as  If 
would  Is*  with  few.  I  hope  sometime  we  can 
have  a  family  of  only  Hi  or  15.  or  at  must, 
I  would  Htnrl  wllli  only  lliroe  or  four, 
and  the  younger  (lie  heller.  The  iiiohI  hiiI- 
I:  factory  Child  we  have,  the  one  who  Is  most 
fully  our  very  own,  Is  one  who  came  to  us 
when  she  wiis  only  seven  months  old.  Of 
course  ll  means  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
care  lo- trike  such  little  ones,  hut  II  pays. 
When  w<*  nre  raising  children  for  our  own 
home  \ve  don’t  want  to  leave  them  In  Hie 
midst  of  all  sorts  of  evil  Influences  In  the 
most  tender  and  Impressionable  period  of 
their  life  Just  because  It  Is  so  much  trouble 
to  Hike  care  of  them  then. 

Mr.  Herman  Lee  Hwlt'l,  manager  of  t. Ik* 
Iteulah  Land  Home,  Moyne  city,  Mich.,  has 
about  ID  Jusl  Hindi  hoys  as  you  are  thinking 
of.  picked  up  on  the  streets  of  Chicago, 
I  sd  roll  and  oilier  el  I  lew.  1  think  In*  has  lo 
refuse  many  11  ppllcal Inns.  I  hope  many  Much 
homes  will  Is-  esl  a  hi  I  slusl  In  the  United 
Sliiles,  and  1  hope  lo  gel  hack  on  my  piitlve 
soli  sometime  to  do  something  of  llils  kind 
I  here.  in. Mint  a.  iipiiiiaui). 

My  experience  indicates  1  hat  Mr.  Hub- 
bardV,  advice  is  sound  as  a  rock.  If  a 
cIk  mist  told  you  what  lime  always  does 
when  you  put  il  willi  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  you  would  believe  him,  because  he 
talcs  an  uiirliflugeahlc  law,  So  does  Mr. 
Hubbard.  Of  all  the  schemes  for  help¬ 
ing  society  I  do  not  know  of  any  more 
hopeful  or  sensible  than  that  of  taking 
children  into  your  own  home  and  pulling 
your  money  and  comfort  into  them  just 
as  you  would  put  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar. 

Making  a  Living.-  T  get  all  sorts  of 
requests  for  help.  Within  the  past  two 
w<  (  ks  these  calls  have  ranged  all  the 
way  from  a  man  who  wauls  $50,000  to 
float  an  invention  to  a  colored  man  who 
wants  a  wooden  leg.  All  I  have  to  give 
people  is  suggestion  of  an  opportunity. 

I  lie  young  and  strong  have  opportunity 
all  about  them.  I  would  help  them  as  I 
can,  hot  I  confess  lli.it  my  heart  goes  out 
more  to  those  who  seem  to  he  denied 
the  chances  which  come  to  most  of  its. 

I I  ere  is  ;t  cast  in  point.  This  letter  is 
from  New  Kngland : 

liver  since  I  Itnve  been  old  enough  I  have 
rend  your  paper,  and  noticed  the  good  Hug 
gcnihuis  how  to  muke  11  living,  Inti  I  do  not 
remember  anything  Mint  could  help  me,  um  l 
im  entirely  deaf  and  nlmusl  blind.  I  am 
load  of  cultivating  flowers,  and  have  many 
beautiful  kinds.  I  wish  lo  ask  you  If  you 
could  advice  me  how  to  sell  them  or  who  I 
can  write  to.  |  raise  beautiful  Asters,  so 
every  one  says  who  sees  thorn,  hut  l  live  on 
n  farm  here  In  the  country,  and  of  course 
no  one  hero  would  care  lo  buy  them. 

it.  m.  A. 

f  have  given  names  of  florists’  com¬ 
mission  tnen  and  made  some  plain  sug¬ 
gestions,  hut  I  want  help.  Some  of  you 
successful  florists  put  yourself,  if  you 
possibly  can.  in  the  place  of  one  thus 
grievously  afflicted,  and  tell  its  what  you 
would  and  could  do.  Here  is  your  chance 
to  mix  sunshine  with  information. 

Boys  and  (Ions.-  Here  is  a  harder  one 
yet  from  Wisconsin: 

How  can  I  keep  hoy*  from  hunting  and 
shooting  on  our  I'u rin  r  Our  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor  Is  it  place  where  boys  from  the  llge  of  I  .'l 
and  Id  congregate  op  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days.  Occasionally  shot  will  come  between 


the  house  und  barn.  I  have  warned  I  licit) 
not  to  shoot  this  way;  they  seem  l"  <lls 
regard  ll.  What  redress  have  IV 

C.  s.  w. 

1 1  is  always  a  hard  job  to  drive  hoys 
of  that  age.  Many  of  them  arc  naturally 
rebels,  with  great  ideas  aboul  their  own 
rights  and  small  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  I  have  usually  got  on  with  hoys 
by  talking  with  them  reasonably.  I  hey 
seem  lu  appreciate  that.  If  I  had  to  deal 
with  unruly  hoys  who  would  not  listen 
to  fair  advice  or  who  were*  evidently 
malicious  I  would  gel  the  advice  of  a 
good  local  lawyer  and  follow  it.  First 
of  all  I  would  lake  precious  good  care 
that  my  own  hoys  never  bothered  a 
neighbor  in  that  way.  When  a  hoy  goes 
wrong  it  is  an  even  chance  that  his 
parents  arc  responsible. 

Had  Tkkth. —  I  lie  following  letter  from 
Virginia  is  a  sample  of  a  dozen  or  more: 

A  mure  ID  years  old  Is-glns  to  have  I  rou¬ 
ble  In  eating  rough  food,  hnv  fishier,  etc. 
Will  llflng  her  leeih  Is*  of  lasting  bandit? 
Can  von  (elk  me  which  arc  lo  lie  Iliad?  Is 
It  I  ha  I  the  front  teeth  have  grown  so 
long  ihul  1  hay  will  nol  lei  the  grinders 
come  together?  No  veterinarian  wllhlti  25 
miles.  A  neighbor  Ih  a  good  horseman, 
Irnhilng  colls,  eie.,  und  Iiiih  nerve  and  good 
Judgment,  hut  knows  nothing  of  above. 

T.  if. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  this.  One  mare  in  particular  was 
greatly  troubled  with  colic.  She  bolted 
her  food  and  would  not  chew.  On  look¬ 
ing  at  her  mouth  we  found  the  front 

teeth  so  long  that  when  her  jaws  came 
together  the  grinding  teeth  would  not 
touch.  Tin*  mare  could  not  chew  any 

more  than  yon  could  if  there  was  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  wood  holding  the 
jaws  apart.  Wc  had  a  veterinarian  come 
and  file  off  those  teeth,  hirst  he  struck 
them  lighlly  with  a  file  breaking  off 
narrow  chips,  and  then  he  filed  them 

down.  A  twist  was  put  on  the  mare’s 

nose  to  hold  her,  and  she  was  hacked 
into  a  stall  with  her  head  held  up.  After 
filing  the  front  teeth  and  several  on  the 
side  the  grinders  came 'together.  Since 
then  ibis  mare  has  chewed  her  food,  and 
she  has  not  had  an  attack  of  colic  for 
nearly  six  months,  I  should  let  your 
neighbor  go  ahead  and  file  the  teeth  down. 
Be  careful  not  to  leave  sharp  or  ragged 
edges,  for  these  will  cut  or  tear  the  gums 
or  tongue.  T  am  very  sure  that  many 
horses  suffer  severely  from  their  teeth. 

I  iik  Farm.-  As  I  write  the  snow  is 
still  with  us,  though  good-sized  patches 
of  hare  ground  appear  on  the  hillsides 
and  around  the  large  trees.  It  will  go 
soon  unless  we  have  more  of  it.  Spray¬ 
ing  has  begun,  although  the  wind  is  too 
high  for  the  best  work.  As  the  snow 
leaves  our  new  lawn  the  grass  comes  in 
sight,  and  wc  hope  there  is  a  good  stand 
after  all.  Now  there  is  due  a  season  of 
mud,  hut  on  our  thick  sod  w<*  can  con 
tinuc  to  spray  if  the  wind  is  not  too  high 
I  hat  field  at  the  back  of  the  farm  which 
was  partly  cleared  before  the  snow  came 
will  now  Ik*  finished,  the  brush  piled  and 
burned,  and  the  poles  taken  out.  We 
shall  do  our  best  lo  (ear  il  up  with  the 
Cutaway,  although  it  is  a  lough  proposi¬ 
tion.  While  the  forest  leaves  are*  wet 
we  shall  haul  many  loads  out  to  pile 
around  the  young  trees  for  mulch.  As 
usual  there  is  no  end  of  work,  hut  we 
hope  to  get  started  at  it  earlier  than 
ever  before.  I  he  robins  and  bluebirds 
are  here.  I  cannot  say  that  they  feel 
entirely  happy  with  the  ice  and  snow 
about  them,  hut  it  means  Spring-  though 
the  springs  arc  a  little  rusty  as  yet. 

if.  w.  C. 


Make  manly  men  of  thrm— strong  of  arm,  quick 
of  eye  arid  steady  of  nerve.  There  In  nothing  a 
hoy  enjoy*  more  than  .1  good  hum,  anil  there  sire 
tie  better  or  ttalcr  guns  made  than  “Steven*." 

A  BIG  BOOK,  FREE 

describing  Steven*  guns  and  rifles  of  every 
noil  and  nlylc,  for  hunter,  marknman,  girl 
or  hoy.  140  pnges.  Sent  free  to  any  one  In¬ 
terested  in  guns,  sending  40.  to  cover  pontage. 

Ank  your  deafer  and  insist  on  Steven*. 
No  other*  “Ju«t  a*  good." 

J.  MTKVKNH  AltMH  A  N II  TOOL  4IO. 

211  )  Pint!  Hi.,  dllcopce  l*'ulln1  Miihh.,  IJ.M.A. 
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CUSTOM  MADE 
GUARANTEED 


Wc  have  been  making  harness  for 
,  over  25  years  making  il  so  good 
we  can  guarantee  it  for  5  years. 
Making  it  so  good  we  can  sell  il  to 
yon  subject  to  your  approval.  If 

you  find  it  bitter  harness 

*  ov  -wav 

^  back  at.  our  expense.  Isn't  that  a  fair  of- 

_  for?  Isn't  it  proof  of  real  value 

—of  honest  finality?  our  harness  can't  he  duplicated  at 
our  iirlccM.  With  ordinary  care  they  will  last.  *20  yearn. 

To  interest  you  wc  will  give  absolutely  free,  a  nickel 
pbilcl  Tall  Tie  with  every  rentiest  for  our  catalogue  I*’. 

Head  Mlo  to  cover  packing  aOfl  postage,  but  send  today— 
supply  Is  limited.  Our  harness  Is  all  oak-tanned  not  tno 
cheap,  shoddy  kind,  but  the  wonomlcal  kind  to  buy. 

THK  KINO  HARNKBB  00..  0  Lake  Bt.,  Owego,  Tioga Co.,  N.T. 


No.  * 

Iron 
AffHfimVil- 
■Alton  J)oubl« 
anil  Single 
Wheel 
Hoe, 

Hill  an4| 

Drill 
3««(lar, 


IRON  AGE  IMPLEMENTS 


easily  pay  for  themselves  the  first  season,  not  only  on  nccountofthe  time  and  labor 
they  save,  but  because  they  do  better  work  and  give  vou  larger  crops. 

The  No.  6  Iron  Ago  combines  a  double  wheel  hoe.  a  single  wheel  bos,  and  a  bill  and  drill' 
aeeder.  The  most  compact,  practical  nod  useful  of  all  garden  tools.  Opens  tiro  furrow,  sows 
the  seed,  covers  and  rolla  the  ground  and  mark#  the  next  row.  In  one  operntii  n. 

"  he  No.  ■  Iron  Ago  Is  the  combined  double  and  single  wheel-hoe  f  irm  of  the  No.  ft  Com* 

■"  binrd  Wheel  Hoe  and  Seed  Drill.  The  only  wheel  hoo  that  cun  bo  ur.ed 
cither  ns  a  single  or  double  wheel  hoe. 

Write  for  the  new  1007  Iron  Ago  Book  that  shows  and  describee 
the  full  line  of  Iron  Age  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  Horse 
Hoes,  Sesd  Drills,  Sprayers,  Potato  Planters,  Diggers,  etc. 


Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  102.  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


No.  t  Iron 
Ai{o  <  oin- 
Dou¬ 
ble  anil 

Single  Wlioel 

Hoe. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

Thin  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  0110  or  two  horse, 
wood  t> r  ittool  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  euse,  most  of  tho 
times  without  Ills  hand  on  tho 
plow.  Koguhitos  tin  1  f  o C  1 1  » 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  bnlanro  plow  Jn 
hard,  dry,  etony  soil,  and  save  u  third  of  draft  on 
honiirt.  Tho  plowman  donn  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handle*.  Works  perfectly  hi  tnll  yranit  or  woodit, 
turning  them  contplololy  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  if  does  not  do  all  of  theae  things,  you  can 
mend  it  hack  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  waya. 

Write  fur  our  book  lot  •*  Progress  In  Plowing.*'  Agents  wonted 
everywhere.  Retail  prlt.o  y>.  <  >et  »|*e  Ul  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.r32 7 Factory  St.,  SI.  Clair.  Mich. 


Let  this 


Free 
Book 

tell  you 


how  lo 
double  your 
Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  tlx*  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  how  to 
save  seed  ami  soil,  how  lo  double  1 1 1 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  K'*t  tills  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  curd.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

it  will  l<*  1 1  yon  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
I  he  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 

the  famous  Acme  Hand  1'lantcr.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  itn  precept*  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Hand  fur  it  now. 
ju»t  Buy  on  a  postal,  “Send  mu  yom  potato  book." 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 

Box  525.  Truverae  City.  Mich. 


GRIND  ANY  TOOL 


In  orm-tunth  dm 
dm  •!  a  grind* 
utoim  taken  on 

tlii*  alun* 
dum  wheel. 
Greatest 
grinding 
substation 
know  11  ; 
hard, sharp, 
uniform.  A 
(I  11  r  a  b  1  r 
m  a  0  ii  inn  . 


GEARED  FOR  HIGH  SPEED 

Duly  flight  tir*'%tnirn  ncotlfitl,  Dora  not  draw  tciri|*rr. 
Spatial  uevafrd  wheel  (or  iirlntliiijs  tit  klc*  if  wanted. 
Write  for  I  took  for  pnrth  tilnru . 

Royal  Mf|j.  Co.,  220  E,  Walnut  St., 
LANCASTER,  PA. 


Aspinwall 

hx  POTATO  MACHINERY 


GREATEST  LABOR  SAVERS 

Worlds  Largest  Makers 
ef Potato  Machinery 

cutters.  planters,  sprayers. 

D/OOERS.  SORTERS. 

WQiTC  for  run:  mooklct 
POTArO  CULTUkHC  *  ' 

ASPINWALL  MlXi.  CO. 

262  Sabin  St.,  Jackson  Mich. 

. . . 


Lester  Corn  Drills 

TlntMU  Machine*  have  never  been  mum 
slightly  kIiuj)  worn.  They  are  iiinniil'rieture 
( bile  Mfg  Ho..  Albion,  Mich.,  and  are  a 
brill  with  Fertilizer  attachment.  The 


For  $6 

EACH. 

These  Machines  have  never  been  used  lint  are 

manufactured  by  The 
llrsl  class 

By  ore  u 

Genuine  Biirgiiin. 

■COWARD  IUG41  JR.,  Burlington,  N.  .1. 


UrilPll’Q  20th 
nLNI#ll  O  century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 

Cultivator  CDc““n’ 

Plantur  and  Fertilizer 
Attach  Compluto  In 
One  Machine. 

Awarded. 

COLD  MEDAL 


at  Worlds  Fair,  HI. 
Dull*.  A  womlrrful- 
loiaroveineet  in  culti¬ 
vators,  combining  every 
■possible  movement  <  I 
gangs  and  wheels  re 
(tnlrcd.  Easily  changed 
to  dl  f  f  e  r  e  ii  I.  st  vies. 
Tlieiisandaln  use.  M’f'r’sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r'f  I  in  - 
plcmcntH.  Agents  wanted  ;  write  fnr  circular. 

Tho  Hench  &  Drnmqold  Co.,  Mir*.,  York,  Pa. 


Try  this  mm  gw*  mm  mm 

Harrow  FREE 


RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
IF  IT  DOESN'T  PLEASE  YOU 


Hero  in  a  harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  tho  old  spike  or  spring 
toothed  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point,  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  point  of  hig  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  tho  old 
fashioned  harrow  its  a  modern  plow  ia 
better  than  the  Indians’  crooked  stick. 


ACME 


IPulvarlxes  Ills 

plowed  land.oruehea  theolarie- 

Thu  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  “Acme”  work 
as  a  gang  plow.  They  turn  over  the  pulver 
Izeil  ground  und  give  the  crop  nil  t  he  soil’s 
benefit,  Kiirincrs  will  tell  yon  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  nil  Aetna  burrowing. 

FREE  BOOK  for  your  Farm  Library. 

Writs  us  today  and  we’ll  sond  yen  free.  *  vnlunHo 
booklet,  "A  I'ovfCLt  Hoed  llsd."  It  tnerms  inunoy  lo  you. 

DUANE  II.  NASII, 

Box  30*  Millington,  N.  J. 
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ive  Stockand  Dairy 


CLOTH  VENTILATION  FOR  STABLES 

While  not  in  position  to  give  personal 
experience  regarding  the  canvas  window 
plan  of  ventilation,  it  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  see  the  system  in  u-se  at  several 
stables.  In  every  case  I  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  stables  are  so  comfortably 
warm,  and  yet  so  completely  ventilated 
as  to  leave  the  air  in  prime  condition. 
Last  Summer  1  put  the  King  system  into 
a  nart  of  our  stables,  intending  to  com¬ 
plete  it  for  the  remainder  as  soon  as  the 
hay  is  out  sufficiently  to  allow  the  ven¬ 
tilation  to  be  put  in.  We  reached  that 
point  last  week,  but  haven’t  commenced 
the  ventilation  yet,  because  I  now  intend 
to  try  the  canvas  instead.  A  friend  is  at 
work  in  the  woods  this  Winter  cutting 
logs  and  ties.  He  has  a  tent  there,  and 
a  stove  in  it.  When  he  goes  to  the  woods 
in  the  morning  he  starts  the  fire  in  his 
stove.  Then  at  any  time  during  the  day, 
whether  it  be  entered  for  dinner  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  the  tent  is  found  com¬ 
fortably  warm.  “Can  make  it  warmer 
than  any  room  in  the  house  at  home,”  is 
what  nr"-  friend  says  about  the  tent.  I 
mention  this,  as  many  have  objected  to 
canvas  over  the  stable  windows  in  place 
of  glazed  sash,  saying  that  such  a  stable 
must  be  cold,  that  the  heat  from  the  cows’ 
bodies  must  all  be  dissipated  through  the 
cloth,  and  the  cows  left  to  freeze. 

_ H.  H.  LYON. 

RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

How  would  you  mix  the  following  grains, 
or  what  proportion  of  each  would  you  use 
to  make  a  balanced  ration  for  milking  cows: 
Bran,  oil  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  cornmeal. 
and  gluten  meal?  IIow  much  of  the  grain 
ought  I  feed  each  cow?  For  coarse  fodder 
they  get  three  sheaves  of  stalks  each  day. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  T.  C.  f. 

As  I  have  stated  before  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  the  cost  of  the  grain,  and  the 
amount  of  milk  the  cow  is  giving  has 
much  to  do  in  determining  any  econom¬ 
ical  ration.  In  this  case  I  will  assume 
the  cows  have  been  milked  several 
months,  and  are  giving  eight  or  10  quarts 
daily.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  all  of 
the  foods  described.  If  this  seems  desir¬ 
able  1  would  use  two  pounds  of  bran, 
two  pounds  oil  meal,  one  pound  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  two  pounds  of  cornmeal 
and  one  pound  gluten.  The  bran  is  the 
most  expensive  of  the  lot,  at  present 
prices,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
bulk  in  the  ration.  The  oil  meal  is  cheap 
and  will  keep  the  bowels  in  proper  shape. 
Either  the  gluten  or  cotton-seed  meal  may 
be  omitted,  or  the  one  substituted  for  the 
other.  The  former  will  make  rather  the 
most  milk,  but  the  latter,  having  more 
fgt,  will  keep  the  cow  in  better  flesh. 
Give  the  grain  in  two  leeds. 

_ E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

TO  HELP  OUT  PASTURE. 

S.  J.  (No  Addrcftfi).— I  have  rented  50 
acres  of  farm  land,  and  am  operating  a  dairy 
on  same.  Under  my  lease  I  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  plow  any  of  the  grass  land.  About 
20  acres  are  in  pasture  and  fenced ;  another 
20  are  in  meadow  and  not  fenced,  and  the 
remaining  10  form  a  rich  plowed  field  on 
which  corn  was  raised  last  year.  I  wish  to 
keep  30  cows,  and  while  my  pasture  is  good 
I  do  not  think  it  will  supply  them.  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  fence  the  meadow  land  into 
pasture  for  the  length  of  time  I  have  a  lease. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  put  into  the 
10  acres  of  plowed  field  to  get  the  most  bene¬ 
fit?  The  ground  is  in  good  condition,  lime¬ 
stone  formation,  lies  rather  high  and  rolling. 

Ans. — First  of  all,  send  to  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  for  bulletins  on  forage  crops.  In 
order  to  make  your  plan  most  successful 
that  field  should  now  be  in  rye  and  wheat, 
or  in  Crimson  clover.  Then  you  could 
begin  feeding  late  in  May  and  have  some 
forage  to  dry.  As  it  is,  oats  and  peas 
will  hardly  be  ready  before  the  middle  of 
June.  We  would  advise  you  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  oats  and  peas,  Japan  millet 
and  fodder  corn,  following  on  a  larger 


scale  the  advice  given  the  man  with  two 
acres  and  two  cows.  Probably  of  all 
crops  the  fodder  corn  will  prove  most 
useful,  as  it  will  ue  ready  when  the  pas¬ 
ture  is  most  likely  to  be  dry.  The  great 
thing  is  to  keep  the  land  constantly  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  to  spread  manure  liberally. 
If  possible,  as  fast  as  one  part  of  the 
field  is  clear  manure  and  plow  at  once, 
planting  a  new  crop.  Be  sure  to  have  the 
field  next  Fall  covered  with  rye  or  grain. 
You  might  follow  part  of  the  oats  and 
peas  or  millet  with  cow  peas,  sowing  in 
drills  like  beans. 

Sales  of  Holsteins. — The  following  im¬ 
portant  sales  of  registered  iiolstein-Friesian 
cattle  are  reported  from  Star  Farm,  Cort¬ 
land.  N.  Y.  :To  J.  B.  McKinley,  the  bull 
Jessie  Ward  2d’s  Prince ;  to  Mr.  .1.  M.  Ward, 
the  cow  Netherland  Bernice  52302;  to  Hon. 
B.  B.  Grippin,  the  bull  Goudgeld  Pauliine 
Prince  40153;  to  Mr.  S.  II.  Shelter,  the  bull 
Prince  Salo  Hengerveld  30588.  and  the  cow 
Pauline  DeKol  Jenny  53335 :  to  Mr.  W.  'I'. 
Morrison  the  cow  Lady  Galis  I)e  Spofford 
G8875 ;  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Cherry  of  New  York 
City,  for  his  farm  in  Vermont,  the  cow 
Princess  Clothilde  .Johanna  3d  74527 ;  to  Hon. 
N.  L.  Miller,  Supreme  Court  Judge,  First 
Department,  silling  in  Brooklyn,  the  bull 
Prince  America  Pauline  De  Kol. 

A  carload  was  sold  to  W.  E.  Mathews  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.  Dr.  Mathews  made  some 
very  choice  selections,  among  others  the  cows 
NefberlandWaltollne  Piersma  71386,  Czar- 
vitoh  Ononis  De  Kol  78175,  Annie  Gelsche 
Jacob  77767,  Frances  Marcelle  55533,  Magali 
Jewel  71241,  Pauline  Friend,  76119.  Crown 
Annie  51742,  and  the  bull  Aaggie  Cornucopia 
America  Count,  fo  head  his  herd.  This  bull 
was  sired  by  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline 
Count,  son  of  the  champion  cow  of  the 
world  and  the  dam  was  America  Pauline. 
One  of  her  daughters  has  just  completed  an 
official  seven-day  butter  record  of  about  22 
pounds. 

West  Virginia  Hens. — Following  is  report 
of  89  hens  for  the  month  of  January.  I  have 
two  houses,  and  keep  the  flock  (which  con¬ 
sists  of  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks)  near¬ 
ly  equally  divided,  as  far  as  roosting  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  they  have  full  liberty  during  the 
day;  have  not  kept  them  in  the  houses  all 
day  this  Winter.  I  have  places  at  each  house 
where  I  put  straw  to  throw  their  grain  in, 
which  I  consider  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  Winter  egg  production.  As  to 
feeding,  perhaps  alxmt  two-thirds  of  the 
time  they  were  fed  a  brant  mash  in  the 
morning,  to  which  had  been  added  table 
scraps,  and  a  part  of  the  time  a  poultry 
powder.  At  noon  they  were  given  about  a 
quart  of  wheat,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  according  to  weather  conditions,  which 
was  thrown  in  the  straw,  and  then,  as  my 
little  three-year-old  girl  would  say,  it  was 
f-un  to  see  the  chickens  “kick  the  hay.’’  At 
night  they  were  fed  corn,  on  an  average 
about  six  quarts,  and  I  believe  yellow  corn 
is  quite  a  bit  better  than  white,  but  have 
never  read  or  heard  any  other  person  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  over  this.  During  the 
month  they  laid  1,109  eggs,  or  92  dozen  and 
five  eggs,  which  I  thjnk  did  fairly  well. 

Metz.  W.  Va.  a.  l.  t. 

Cleaning  Dropping  Boards. — I  feel  I  owe 
something  to  you — or  your  subscribers,  so 
offer  yon  a  scheme  for  cleaning  off  dropping 
board  in  henhouse,  which  I  have  found  far 
ahead  of  holding  a  pail  in  one  hand  and 
scrubbing  away  with  the  other.  I  happened 
to  have  a  box  which  I  presume  was  used  to 
pack  window  glass  in.  about  18  inches  long. 
12  or  14  inches  deep  and  five  or  six  inches 
wide.  Bv  knocking  off  about  one-third  of 
one  side  and  cutting  slots  half  way  through 
the  ends,  T  can  hang  it  on  edge  of  dropping 
board  and  rake  the  stuff  in  without  spilling 
a  lot  of  it  on  the  floor.  Leave  a  strip  of 
the  board  on  to  serve  as  handle,  j.  w.  w. 

New  York. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  FINE  COACH  STALLION, well  bred,  com¬ 
ing  six  years  old  in  May.  Dark  chestnut  color  with 
dark  silver  gray  mane  and  tail.  Weight,  1,375. 
Height,  16-1  with  lengthy  appearance  uud  good 
action.  A  quick  buyer  will  get  a  ba  rgain  and  a  money 
maker.  Also  matched  pair  of  brown  horses  six  and 
seven  years  old,  weight, 2,800  lbs.  Enquire  of 

W.  L.  rRUDDEN,  117  Ontario  St.,  Lockport,  N.Y. 

FIVE  POUNDS  OF  MILK  FREE-'KSS0^ 

ideal  dairy  feed  or  Distillers  Dry  Grain.  High  in 
protein  and  fat.  Send  for  convincing  circulars. 

THE  DEWEY  BUO-C  CO..  Box  656,  Blanchester,  Ohio 


It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  300  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


STRONG  and  DURABLE. 

Compact,  all  the  parts  accurately  made,  finely  ad¬ 
justed  and  working  together  smoothly;  and  at  the 
same  time,  strong,  well  built,  easy  to  keep  in  order  and 
light  running  — these  are  the  features  you  want  to 
find  in  a  cream  separator  before  you  buy  one.  And 
when  you  see  a 

Uc  CREAM 

•  O*  SEPARATOR 

ju  wont  have  to  look  any  farther.  It  has  them  all. 

That ’s  why  it  outwears  all  other  make9. 

Durability  is  what  the  “cheap”  separators  lack, 
yet  it  is  most  important.  We  have  received  letterB 
from  many  users  of  the  V.  S.  Separators  who  have  run  their  ma¬ 
chines  everyday  for  io  years  and  more  with  entire  satisfaction. 

Our  big,  handsome,  new  catalogue  shows  plainly  all  about  the 
construction  and  wonderful  skimming  records  of  the  U.  S.  It 
will  interest  you.  For  free  copy  write  us  this  way,  “  Send  cata¬ 
logue  number  A  159  addressing 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COnPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  deliveries  of  U.  S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Auburn.  Me.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  O.,  Chicago,  111..  LaCrosse.  Wis.,  Minneapolis.  Mum..  Sioux  City,  I  a., 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  Omaha.  Neb..  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore..  Sherbrooke 
and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Winnepcg,  Man.  and  Calgary,  Alta. 

Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  «9 
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STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

$IOO  GIVEN  AWAY  $IOO 

DO  YOU  WANT  IT? 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  losing  money  on 
their  cows  and  do  not  know  it.  Do  you  know 
how  much  you  are  making  or  losing  on 
your  cows  ? 

Government  statistics  show  average  gross 
income  per  grade  cow  is  only  $37.00. 
Cost  of  keep  $40.00.  Loss  USB. OO  per  cow. 
You  can  buy  a  Star  Farm  registered 

Holstein  cow  for .  $150.00 

Cost  to  keep  one  year .  40.00 

Interest  on  cost,  one  year .  9,00 

Total  for  year .  SilDd.Of) 

My  Star  Farm  cow  will  make  for  you 

each  year:  Milk .  $125.00 

Calf .  50.00 

Total . $175.00 

Profit  on  your  investment  8856. 
$5,000.00  Guarantee  on  Every  Animal  Sold  $5,000.00 

Circulars  and  information  sent  free. 

Address  Dept.  D.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

$00  0  0  0  0 
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KENTUCKY  , 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  tor  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Our  barns  are  full  of  big 
black  Jacks,  the  kind  that 
will  please  you.  Write,  or 
come  to  see  us,  a  large  lot 
to  select  from. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


JACKS,  JACKS 

Jacks  27— Newton,  Kas 
Jacks  70  |  35  Jennets  35 
Saddle  Stallions  30 

Trotting  Stallions  IO 
Pacing  Stallions  IO 

LEXINGTON,  -KY.  - 

We  are  in  the  Ki  ealeHt  breeding  district 
in  the  world  for  Maniinotti  Jacks,  Saddle 
and  Harness  Homes,  and  we  have  the 
grandest  lot  to  show  you  of  any  firm  in  the  country.  It  is  to  your 
interest  to  Inspect  our  stock  before  buying.  Write  for  catalogue 
or  come  to  see  us.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN,  NKWTON,  KANSAS. 


CHESHIRES. 


THE  NEW  YORK 
FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific:  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin? Ser¬ 
if  amf  vice  Bours,  have  stock  returned,  re- 

fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Ercildoun.  Chester  Co.,  P». 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  liooklet 
on  application.  J.  K.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

were  shipped  into  almost  every  state  last  year,  and 
their  superior  qualities  are  recognized  wherevei 
they  are  known. 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  young  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow  and  guaranteed  safe  with  pig,  at 
attractive  prices.  Who  wants  them? 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

li.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


LAUREL  FARM 


| — KP GIST  EKED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  New  York. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


For  Sale,  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

CHOICE  PUPS  now  ready  to  ship  for  $5.00 
each.  MELVIN  THOMAS,  It.  V.  I).  No.  1, 
Wityville.  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 


REC.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

March  and  April  farrow.  The  big  White  ones. 
Cedar  Lawn  Farm,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIKSIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  seleot  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calvks. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU.  Somerville, N .J. 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 
C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


WARRINER’S  hSKSIKg  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  fnd.,says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT,” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

(<(i lp  |>v 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Maple  Row  Stock  Farm  Registered  Ayrshires 

75  head  of  all  ages.  Bred  from  the  best  milking 
strain  of  Ayrshires.  Prices  reasonable.  Write,  or 
come  and  see  them.  F.  M.  Coobingham,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


REMOVAL  SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

Having  sold  one  of  our  large  farms  at  Lacona, 
preparatory  to  concentrating  at  Liverpojl  March  1st. 
we  ought  to  sell  at  least  130  head  before  that  date. 
We  are  offering  special  bargains  and  just  now 
can  supply  you  with  anything  in  high  cIubs  Holsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  quality  considered. 

STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINGS  CO., 

Brookside  Herd,  Lacona,  New  York, 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVEN  BURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


BRILL  FARM.  Removal  Notice. 

We  will  move  our  herd  to  New  Jersey  the  first  of 
April.  After  that  date  please  address  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  BROADWAY,  Warren  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

E,  C,  BRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y, 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are. 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that, 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Thoroughbred  Holstein-Frleslan 

YEARLING  BULLS 

FOR  SALK  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 
Perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals,  ready 
for  immediate  service.  Selected  from  best  darns  in 
herd  of  forty  head.  8ired  by  Paul  Clothilde  Haitog 
DeKol,  No.  33712.  If  pedigree  and  price  (which  will 
be  furnished  upon  request)  are  satisfactory,  bull  will 
be  sent  upon  approval.  If  not  entirely  as  represented 
as  to  individual  qualities,  he  m»y  be  returned  at  my 
expense.  Address  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

\V.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


FOREST  FARM 

Imported  Guernsey  Cattle  Only 

Herd  headed  by  Champion  Island-bred  Bull 

ST.  A  M  A  N  T 

Our  Herd  numbers  over  125  Head  which  was  the 
pick  of  the  Island.  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bull  Calves 
may  be  selected  by  those  who  wish  to  improve  and 
increase  their  herds. 

PIGGERY  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Champion  English-bred  BERKSHIRES, 
MIDDLE  YORKSHIRES  and  TAMWORTHS. 

A.  A.  HOUSMAN,  Prop.,  Babylon,  L.  I. 

M.  S.  SkCORD,  Superintendent. 


REGISTERED  0. 1.  C.  PIGSiSk“  SW! 

better,  few  as  good.  J.  D.  DATES,  Ludlowville,  N.Y, 
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CURE  OF  YOUNG  BULL. 

I  have  a  Jersey  bull  eight  mouths  old 
which  I  am  pushing  along  so  I  can  use  him 
for  my  eight  cows  and  some  young  stock 
about  June.  Can  I  do  it,  and  what  should 
I  feed  him?  J.  F-  s. 

Connecticut. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  or  objec¬ 
tion  whatever  to  using  a  bull  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  a  few  cows  when  he  is  10  months 
or  a  year  old,  provided  only  that  he  is 
naturally  vigorous  and  fairly  well  grown. 
No  special  feeding  will  be  necessary  be¬ 
yond  the  always  important  requisite  that 
the  rations — more  especially  for  young 
and  growing  animals — should  contain  fair¬ 
ly  large  proportions  of  protein  and  ash. 
In  a  general  way,  the  kind  of  a  ration 
that  will  be  desirable  for  a  milch  cow 
will  be  equally  suitable  for  your  young 
bull  although,  of  course,  he  will  not  want 
so  many  pounds  of  grain  per  day.  Clover 
or  mixed  hay,  good  silage,  if  you  have  it, 
and  four  or  five  pounds  a  day  of  oats 
and  bran,  equal  parts,  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary,  and  these  are  feeds  to  be 
found  on  most  dairy  farms.  If  in  addi¬ 
tion  he  can  have  a  handful  of  oil  meal 
it  will  be  fine  for  him.  Remember  that 
palatable  and  nutritious  roughage  are 
quite  as  important  factors  as  are  his 
grains.  In  a  general  way,  fairly  light  and 
bulky  feeds  such  as  bran  are  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  rather  than  heavy  concentrates 
like  cotton-seed  meal  or  the  glutens. 

VAN  WAGENEN. 

COW  REFUSES  TO  “GIVE  DOWN 

Is  there  any  way  to  force  a  cow  to  give 
down  her  milk?  I  have  an  extra  good  cow 
that  is  naturally  an  easy  milker,  but  will  not 
give  down  her  milk  sometimes  for  a  day  or 
two.  Will  milking  tubes  answer  the  purpose? 

Farmington,  Del.  H.  c. 

A  cow  is  enabled  to  hold  up  her  milk 
more  or  less  completely  because  she  pos¬ 
sesses  a  so-called  “sphincter”  muscle  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  teat  where  it  com¬ 
municates  with  the  milk  cistern,  and  if 
she  keeps  this  closed  the  teat  does  not 
fill  with  milk  promptly  and  we  say  that 
she  “holds  it  up.”  Cows  possess  this 
power  in  varying  degrees,  and  it  is  un¬ 
usual  to  have  one  habitually  exercise  it  to 
the  extent  indicated  by  the  inquiry.  As 
we  all  know,  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  when 
she  is  worried  or  excited  or  strange  to 
her  surroundings.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  certain  way  to  overcome  this  bad 
habit,  especially  if  it  is  a  chronic  fault 
of  oilier  years.  The  best  you  can  do  will 
be  to  see  that  she  is  not  excited  at  milk¬ 
ing  time,  and  that  she  has  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  and  milker  from  dav  to  day.  Quite 
possibly  a  handful  of  grain  just  as  you 
begin  to  milk  may  help  her  to  forget  her 
troubles.  Don’t  let  her  have  anything  to 
do  with  her  calf.  The  use  of  milking 
tubes  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It 
would  surely  aggravate  the  trouble,  and 
besides,  unless  great  care  is  used  to  ster¬ 
ilize  a  milking  tube  before  using  it  will 
generally  soon  result  in  carrying  germs 
into  the  udder,  which  will  set  up  inflam¬ 
matory  troubles  there,  and  the  last  state 
of  that  cow  will  be  worse  than  her 
first.  VAN  WAGENEN. 


GREEN  FORAGE  FOR  STOCK. 

IT.  G.  P.,  Nunda,  N.  Y.— -We  are  R.  F.  D. 
carriers  and  of  course  keep  two  horses.  We 
also  keep  two  Jersey  cows,  and  would  like 
to  inquire  of  you  in  regard  to  soiling  for 
the  cows.  We  bave  only  two  acres  in  all : 
one  acre  is  now  a  pasture.  What  green 
crops  can  we  ra'se  in  succession  on  the  land 
now  a  pasture  so  to  have  green  fodder  all 
the  Summer  and  keep  the  cows  in  the  barn¬ 
yard?  I  have  noticed  that  more  can  be  got 
out  of  green  crops  than  pasture,  and  we  have 
lots  of  stable  manure. 

Ans. — Oats  and  peas,  Japanese  millet 
:atid  fodder  corn  are  your  best  crops.  If 
you  only  had  rye  or  wheat  growing  on 
part  of  the  land  you  could  do  better.  As 
nearly  as  you  can  work  the  soil  sow  oats 
and  peas  as  described  elsewhere.  We 
would  use  one-third  of  the  land  in  this 
crop.  Early  in  May  fit  one-third  more  of 
Ithe  land  well  and  sow  Japanese  millet, 
covering  with  brush  or  fine  harrow.  As 
early  as  the  weather  permits  sow  fodder 
corn  on  the  last  third.  Sow  this  thickly 
in  drills,  plowing  the  manure  under.  As 


soon  as  heads  begin  to  form  on  the  oats 
begin  to  cut  and  feed.  As  you  cut,  put 
more  manure  on  the  stubble,  plow  and 
sow  more  fodder  corn,  or  you  can  sow 
millet  up  to  July  15.  Follow  the  millet 
with  fodder  corn  in  the  same  way.  After 
July  15  sow  sweet  corn,  like  Evergreen  or 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  After  August  10  sow  rye 
as  the  other  crops  come  out.  Do  not  let 
the  crops  stand  too  long  after  they  are 
ripe.  Cut  and  cure  as  dry  forage. 


STOMACH  WORMS  IN  SHEEP. 

J.  E.  Wing  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  some 
lime  since,  outlined  a  plan  for  grazing  sheep 
to  obviate  the  danger  from  the  stomach 
worm,  which  worm  he  pronounces  the 
great  enemy  of  sheep  in  the  corff 
belt.  As  a  boy  on  the  farm  in  Liv¬ 
ingston  County,  N.  Y.,  I  had  much  to 
do  with  sheep,  and  occasionally  beard  the 
stomach  worm  spoken  of,  but  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  that  there  were  any  serious  losses 
from  it.  My  father  and  uncle  kept  a  dock 
of  3,000  sheep  durian*  the  Civil  War,  and 
I  cannot  remember  that  my  father  ever 
mentioned  losses  from  the  stomach  worm. 
Flocks  were  reduced  after  the  war,  but  I 
think  that  came  as  a  result  of  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  wool.  Western  New  York, 
of  course,  is  not  in  the  “corn  belt,’’  as  that 
expression  is  usually  employed  and  probably 
the  stomach  worm  is  less  dangerous  there 
than  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  ask  anyone  who  has 
given  the  subject  attention  whether,  even 
with  large  flocks,  the  stomach  worm  would 
be  likely  to  give  any  or  much  trouble  In 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  a.  d.  m. 

Texas. 

I  have  not  seen  the  article  by  Mr. 
Wing  referred  to.  The  stomach  worm 
certainly  did  less  damage,  a  generation 
ago,  than  at  present.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  Merino  sheep  so  largely  kept 
then  were  less  affected  by  them.  Also 
like  all  insects,  they  multiply  as  a  con¬ 
genial  food  product,  or  host  is  abundant. 
With  the  advent  of  the  English  mutton 
sheep,  stomach  worms  began  to  be 
troublesome.  Until  very  recently,  nothing 
was  done  to  combat  them  except  by  a 
few  careful  shepherds.  Consequently  they 
multiplied  rapidly,  the  old  sheep  dropping 
the  eggs  in  the  pastures  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  lambs  in  whose  stomachs  they  found 
a  convenient  host.  Wherever  sheep  are 
kept  the  worms  are  now  found,  whether 
in  Livingston  County  or  elsewhere,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  they  have  run  for  a  long 
period  in  the  same  pasture  that  lias  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  infected  with  them. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Mother  :  “Johnny,  why  did  you  thrash 
that  nice  little  boy  next  door?”  Johnny: 
“He  didn’t  like  me,  and  I  thought  I’d 
show  him  I  was  a  good  fellah.” — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

“Miseri.y  gave  the  fireman  who  saved 
bis  life  when  bis  house  was  on  fire  50 
cents  for  carrying  him  down  the  ladder.” 
“Did  the  fireman  take  it?”  “Partly.  He 
gave  Miserly  20  cents  change.” — Balti¬ 
more  American. 


1007°  ON  YOUR  MONEY 
EVERY  YEAR 
FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 


This  is  the  marvelously  good  investment  that 
more  than  800,000  users  have  actually  found  the 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  to  be. 

With  the  average  number  of  cows  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  saves  and  earns  its  whole  cost  the  first  year, 
which  it  continues  t  >  do  yearly  Lr  its  established  life  of 
fully  twenty  years  more  to  come. 

There  surely  isn’t  another  such  investment,  cither 
on  the  farm  or  off  it,  open  to  anyone  having  cream  to 
separate.  Why  delay  making  it? 

A;  for  the  first  cost,  if  you  have  the  ready  cash 
there  is  a  fair  discount  for  it,  but  if  you  have  not,  any 
reputable  buyer  can  secure  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  the  machine  is  adtually  free 
of  cost,  for  it  will  earn  its  co^t  and  more  while 
you  are  paying  for  it. 

Send  at  once  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Streets 
CHICAGO 
1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  4.  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  A.  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


REID'Sh 


Coolers 


Simplest  and  best  that  money  can 
buy.  Easy  to  clean.  Guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  We  sell  everything 
for  the  dairy  and  creamery.  Get 
our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

A.  H.  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  WAN  P0STH0LE&< 


£a 


©  o 

Cj  03 
Fi  rt)  I 

E-ice 


WELL  AUGER, 

for  fence  and  telephone  post  holes, 
wells,  etc.  Used  by  U.  S.  Government. 
Three  times  the  work  accomplished  I 
with  an  I  wan  Auger  than  with  any  other 
auger  or  digger .  Makes  hole  smoothly,  ( 
quickly,  empties  easily  and  is  very  ' 
durable.  Sizes  3  to  14  inch.  Inquire  of 
hardware  or  implement  dealer.  Send  / 
for  our  book  Easy  Digging.  It’s  free  ' 

I  WAN  BROS., 

FHdw.  Mfrs.,  Dept.  4  Streator,  Ill.  I 


L,  ®  xOs  quickly 
durable 


THE  TOWNSEND 

WIRE  STRETCHER 

1»  the  most  easily  attached  or  detached 
of  any  Implement  made.  Stretches  to 
last  post  as  well  ns  to  any.  Steel  gripe 
that  never  slip.  <  an  b° got  at  any  Hard¬ 
ware  store.  Write  for  circulars.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

F.  It.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F1J±;_HOIJGHTDNjjjcc^y,-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


ROSSMAN 


LAWN  FENCE 

(STEEL  AND  IRON) 

combines  the  strength  of  a  stone  wall 
with  the  beauty  of  a  hedge.  More  durable 
than  wrought  Iron  and  erected  at  med¬ 
ium  cost.  Ask  for  Catalog  1.  Write  today. 

9LKFTH,  BROOK  k  SEAMAN  00., 
263  Broadway  New  York  City 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

have  back  of  them  61  years  experience  in  plow 
building,  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest  draft, 
most  durable,  best  working  plows  made.  Our 
soft  centre  steel  mouldboards  tempered  by  our  special 
process  are  warranted  not  to  break  or  wear  out 
—  for  5  years.  Our  steel  beams 

and  malleable  standards  are 
warranted  for  a  lifetime. 


Our  No.  29 
STEEL  KK- 
VEKSIBLK 
FLOW, illus¬ 
trated  here, 
works  equally 
well  on  level 
land  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  furrow  as  any  flat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent  in 
your  town  write  us  for  our  special  proposition 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
finest  line  of  Steel  Flows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Planters,  Hillers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
etc.,  sold  in  the  East. 

H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &.  SON, 

20  to 40  Foundry  St..  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


Why  You  Should  Have 
— —  A  Cream  Harvester 


IF  you  are  keeping  three  or  more 
cows,  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a 
Cream  Harvester,  because  its 
use  brings  greater  returns  in  the  form 
of  increased  quantity  and  better 
quality  of  products,  and  because  it 
removes  much  of  the  drudgery  con¬ 
nected  with  dairy  work. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
are  making  your  cream  into  dairy 
products  on  your  own  farm  or  are 
shipping  to  a  creamery.  In  either 
case  the  separator  is  equally  im¬ 
portant.  It  gives  you  more  cream 
aud  leaves  you  the  skimmed  milk  to 
be  fed  while  yet  warm  to  pigs  or 
calves.  If  ground  feed  is  added  to 
this  skimmed  milk  it  becomes  as 
valuable  for  feeding  purposes  as 
whole  milk.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  cream  separator. 

Then,  the  three  big  advantages  of 
a  separator  are — more  cream,  less 
work  and  fresh  skimmed  milk  for 
feeding,  and  these  are  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  a  separator  in  a  short 


time.  But  not  all  separators  will  do  the 
same  _  for  you.  Some  make  more 
work  instead  of  less  work,  for  they 
are  so  hard  to  operate  and  so  ham 
to  clean.  Watch  out  for  these  things 
when  you  buy  a  separator. 

It  will  pay  you  to  call  on  the  In¬ 
ternational  local  agent  and  examine 
The  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell  Separa¬ 
tors.  There  you  can  see  by  actual 
test  how  they  will  skim  down  to  the 
one  thousandth  part,  whether  the 
milk  be  warm,  cold,  rich,  viscid  or  old. 

You  can  try  for  yourself,  and  see 
how  easily  they  are  operated. 
Notice  in  the  illustration  how  the 
handle  is  at  just  the  right  height,  and 
that  the  supply  can  is  low  while  the 
milk  and  cream  spouts  are  high. 

You  can  see  the  excellent  gearing, 
and  how,  though  all  the  parts  are 
covered  to  prevent  dirt  getting  into 
the  bearings,  each  is  easily  accessi¬ 
ble;  how  strong  and  simple  they  are, 
and  how  this  will  give  them  great  du¬ 
rability. 


You  can 
see  how 
simple  con¬ 
struction  is  the 
key  note  a  1 1 
through,  and 
what  rigid  care 
is  exercised  to 
make  every 
part  just  right, 
and  exactly  so 
as  to  get  best 
results  with 
the  least 
work  and1 
the  least 
trouble. 

The  Blue 
bell  is  a  gear 
drive  machine, 
the  Dairymaid 


and 


is  a  chain  drive  —  you 
can  take  your  choice.  If  it  isn’t  con¬ 
venient  for  you  to  call  on  the  agent, 
write  for  catalogs.  These  tell  in  concise 
descriptions  and  in  many  excellent  illus¬ 
trations  what  you  will  wish  to  know. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED) 
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STEER  WITH  EYE  TROUBLE. 

I  liave  a  steer  which  lias  a  film  over  his 
eyes.  One  of  the  neighbors  said  to  put 
burnt  alum  in  them.  Will  this  take  the 
film  off  and  leave  the  eye  in  good  condition? 
lie  has  been  running  with  some  other  stock 
in  a  field  where  there  was  a  straw  stack  and 
I  thought  maybe  it  was  caused  by  the  dirt. 
I  have  put  some  lard  in  them.  a.  w. 

Your  steer  has  probably  an  oat  hull 
on  the  ball  of  the  eye,  or  in  thrusting 
li is  head  into  the  stack  his  eyeball  came 
in  contact  with  the  sharp  end  of  a  straw 
which  set  up  an  inflammation  which  may 
become  serious  if  it  is  not  attended  to 
properly.  You  would  do  wrong  in  putting 
burnt  alum  in  it;  that  is  an  old  and 
barbarous  treatment.  The  eye  is  some¬ 
thing  very  tender  and  should  be  treated 
with  medicines  that  are  soothing  instead 
of  irritating.  Put  your  steer  in  a  good 
warm  stable  and  bathe  the  eye  well  with 
warm  water  three  times  a  day  and  then 
apply  the  following  after  each  bathing: 
Tincture  of  belladonna,  one  ounce;  acet¬ 
ate  of  lead,  one  dram ;  water,  six  ounces, 
First  put  the  acetate  of  lead  in  the  water 
and  after  it  dissolves  put  in  the  belladonna, 
and  after  each  bathing  pour  a  little  of 
this  solution  into  eye.  c.  e.  hatch,  v.  s. 


HEATING  A  BROODER. 

The  single  coil  from  a  Bramhall  Dean 
heater  is  enclosed  in  a  sawdust-packed 

(FLOOR  PLAN) 
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box,  the  bottom  of  which  is  light  wool 
carpeting  about  eight  inches  from  floor 
to  allow  a  platform,  adjustable  as  to 
height,  to  be  slipped  under.  Each  three- 

(XZGULATQR) 
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foot  section  of  brooder  takes  care  of  150 
chicks,  and  the  smaller  size  of  heater  is 
ample  to  brood  1,000  or  2,000.  It  is  as 

(CROSS  SECT/ON) 


.ff/NGED  COVER 

REMOVABLE  MONT  AIEX7 TO A11EV 
nooR. 


much  ahead  of  lamp  brooders  as  they 
were  ahead  of  bens.  The  expanding  and 
contracting  of  pipe  coil  is  made  to  control 
fire  by  lifting  and  closing  stove  cover, 
which  acts  as  check  draft. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  fred.  b.  skinner. 


bring  in  $150.  Thus  it  will  be  readily 
seen  it  is  a  case  where  each  must  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  A  good  ration  is 
plenty  of  good  pasture  in  Summer,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  enough  grain  feed  to  keep 
up  both  flesh  and  milk;  possibly  it  may 
pay  to  give  her  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
cornmeal  a  day  at  that  time.  After  frost 
cuts  the  grass,  give  her,  at  night,  all  the 
nice,  bright  early-cut  hay  she  will  eat, 
with  from  two  to  four  pounds  of  grain 
with  it.  As  the  pastures  get  poorer, 
feed  her  also,  in  the  morning,  a  ration 
of  the  hay  or  bright  stalks,  and  increase 
the  grain.  How  much,  will  depend  on 
if  she  is  fresh  or  not.  Leaving  the  cost 
out  of  account,  there  is  no  better  grain 
ration  than  one  made  up  of  equal  parts 
by  weight,  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran  and 
oats,  and  one  quart  in  addition  of  linseed 
meal  daily.  If  you  can  give  her  a  half 
bushel  of  roots  in  addition  that  will  help 
materially.  Keep  salt  before  her  all  the 
time.  E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


WHAT  ABOUT  A  SUCKING  COW  ? 

I  bought  a  pretty  good  cow  for  milk,  and 
find  she  will  milk  herself  and  will  also  milk 
another  cow  if  they  run  together.  I  almost 
have  to  keep  her  till  I  can  dry  her  in  Fall 
and  fatten.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  of  some  device  to  prevent  her  sucking 
herself?  J.  b.  s. 

Portage,  O. 

If  you  must  keep  the  cow  you  can  try 
various  remedies.  One  is  to  put  a  halter 
on  her  with  a  “bit”  of  wood  in  her  mouth 
about  like  the  bit  used  on  a  horse.  Pull 
this  tight  to  the  back  of  her  mouth  and 
long  enough  so  it  will  stick  out  at  each 
side.  This  will  not  interfere  with  swallow¬ 
ing  but  she  cannot  get  much  suction  as 
the  bit  will  keep  her  mouth  partly  open. 
Another  plan  is  to  make  a  little  gate  or 
door  of  hard  wood  which  will  hang  down 
over  her  mouth.  It  is  hung  either  from 
a  ring  in  her  nose  or  by  cutting  the 
upper  part  of  the  board  so  it  will  fit 
in  the  nose  and  swing  up  and  down. 
When  she  holds  her  head  down  the  board 
drops  in  front  of  her  mouth.  Another 
plan  is  to  put  a  strap  full  of  sharp  nails 
or  spikes  around  the  cow’s  nose  so  that 
when  she  tries  to  reach  her  teats  she 
pricks  herself.  No  remedy  is  sure  in  the 
case  of  a  confirmed  sucker.  Better  beef 
the  cow  as  soon  as  you  can. 


Lady  (to  new  milkman)  :  “Now,  Mr. 
Jones,  I  hope  I  can  rely  on  the  purity  of 
your  milk.  I  had  to  give  up  Mr.  Smith 
because  his  milk  became  two-thirds  water.” 
Mr.  Jones:  “You  can  rely  on  this,  mum, 
It’s  been  paralyzed  by  the  public  anar¬ 
chist.” — Punch. 


THE  “AVERAGE”  OF  A  JERSEY  COW 

What  Is  the  average  cost,  yearly,  to  feed 
a  Jersey  cow,  the  average  profit  and  a  good 
daily  feed  ration?  a.-  h. 

The  above  is  a  good  deal  like  trying  to 
tel!  the  length  of  a  string,  or  the  size  of 
a  piece  of  chalk,  so  much  depends  on  the 
particular  cow,  and  just  where  the  man 
lives  who  owns  her,  as  to  the  cost  of 
her  feed.  The  amount  and  quality  of 
milk  she  gives,  and  the  price  obtained  for 
her  product,  must  determine  the  profit. 
The  cost  to  keep  a  1,000-pound  cow,  will 
run  from  $35  to  $50;  depending  on  the 
cheapness  and  abundance  of  her  food ; 
the  former,  where  she  has  pasture  and 
no  grain  in  Summer,  with  coarse  fodder 
and  some  grain"  in  Winter;  the  latter 
where  she  bad  grain  at  present  rather 
high  prices  all  the  year  around.  Then  to 
this  must  be  added  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  her,  which  to  allow 
for  depreciation  will  not  be  less  than  10 
per  cent  or  $5  on  a  $50  cow.  I  figure 
the  cost  of  milking  a  herd  of  cows  to  be 
$10  each.  One  cow  alone,  might  cost 
three  times  that  to  feed  and  care  for. 
Tier  manure  if  it  is  all  saved — liquid  and 
solid — is  worth  $20  as  a  fertilizer.  If 
she  makes  300  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year 
and  it  is  sold  for  25  cents  per  pound,  her 
gross  sales  will  be  $75.  If  this  product 
is  put  in  cream  it  would  probably 
bring  $100.  If  her  milk  was  retailed  at 
the  door  for  five  cents  a  quart  she  might 


SORES  BIG  AS  A  PENNY 

Covered  Head  and  Neck  —  Hair  All 
Came  Out  -Suffered  6  Months — 
Used  Cuticura  Costing  $1.50 
— Cured  in  Three  Weeks. 

“After  having  the  measles  my  whole 
head  and  neck  were  covered  with  scaly 
sores  about  as  large  as  a  penny.  They 
were  just  as  thick  as  they  could  be.  My 
hair  all  came  out.  I  let  the  trouble  run 
along,  taking  the  doctor’s  blood  remedies 
and  rubbing  on  salve,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  get  any  better.  It  stayed  that  way  for 
about  six  months ;  then  1  got  a  set  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies,  and  in  about  a  week 
I  noticed  a  big  difference,  and  in  three 
weeks  it  was  well  entirely  and  I  have  not 
bad  the  trouble  any  more,  and  as  this  was 
seven  years  ago,  I  consider  myself  cured. 
I  used  one  bottle  of  Cuticura  Resolvent, 
one  box  of  Cuticura  Ointment,  and  two 
cakes  of  Cuticura  Soap.  Mrs.  Henry  Por¬ 
ter,  Albion,  Neb.,  Aug.  25,  1906.” 


k  LaCy  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
FOUR  DITS  IN  ONE 
Cures  Kickers,  Runaways, Pullers, 
Shyers,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Days'  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof.  J.  QBeery,  PleasantHill,  0. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES »  newton’s 

UL.H  I  II  I  U  ULH  V  LU  .  Heave  amd  Couch  Cure 

A  SpcciGc  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  15  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  One 

to  two  cans  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
Heaven.  $1.00  per  can.  All 
or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

Send  for  booklet  of  endorsements. 


THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.v  Toledo,  Ohio 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  Chartres  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  C?TSend  for  descriptive  circular^, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SHOE  BOILS 


Are  hard 
to  cure,  yet 


ABSORBINE 


Will  remove  them  and 
i  leave  no  blemish.  Does 
not  bins  ter  or  remove  the 
hair.  Cures  any  puff  or 
swelling.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  7-B  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for 
mankind,  $1.00  per  Bottle. 
Cures  Boils,  Bruises,  Old 
Sores,  Swellings,  Etc.  Manufactured  only  by 

iW.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


Accurate, simply  construct¬ 
ed,  durable.  All  kinds: 
Portable, Pit, Pitless;  Steel 
and  Cement  construction. 
I  on  trial.  Catalog  free.  Osgood  Seale  Co.* 
157  Central  8U,  lUnghamton,  N.  V. 


Durable  Harness^ 

Your  harness  will  always 
look  well  and  wear  well, 
aud  will  give  double  service 
if  treated  with 


Harness  Oil 

Prevents  rotting.  Gives  a  glossy 
black  finish  Makes  leather 
soft,  strong  and  durable. 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

is  th®  best  axle  lubricant.  Will 
not  gum  or  corrode.  Superior 
too  castor  oil  aud  more  ecuomi- 

cal.  Sold  everywhere— all 
sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

1  ncorporated 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Sovereign  Horse  Remedy. 

We  offer  $1(0.  for  any  caseof colic,  curb, 
splint  or  lameness  it  fails  to  cure  whe» 
we  say  cure  is  possible.  Our  great  book, 

"Veterinary  Experience."  free.  100 
pages,  a  perfect  guide.  Send  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30Bcverly  St.#  Boston,  Mass. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

32  8t  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quobcc. 


REID’S 


Hand 

Separators 


Lightest  running;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  30  days’  free  trial,  If  desired. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Reid  Hand  Separators  and  pricelist 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

A.  II.  REU>  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEPARATOR  FREE 

For  a  TWO  MONTHS’ 
TRIAL - 

WE  WILL  GLADLY 
SEND  YOU  A  CREAM 
SEPARATOR;  you  can 
use  it  sixty  days,  and 
if  you  arc  not  sure  you 
have  received  the  best 
separator  in  the’world,  the 
trial  won’t  cost  you  one 
cent.  Write  for  our  new 
Cream  Separator  Catalogue 
and  learn  of  this  great  offer. 
C1Q  fC  buys  our  won- 
$13.  I  9  derful  1907 
model  Dundee  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator,  the  equal  of  any 
machine  sold  by  anyone 
else  up  to  $40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy 
Cream  Separator, 
slightly  higher  in 
price  than  our 
Dundee,  is  guaranteed 
the  best  separator 
made,  regardless  of 
name  or  price,  and  is 
sold  at  a  small  part  of 
the  price  others  ask 
for  high  grade 
separators,  and  we 
guarantee  our 
Economy  to  have 
greater  capacity, 
to  skim  closer,  skim  colder 
milk,  run  easier  and  not  get 
out  of  order,  wear  longer 
than  any  other  machine  in 
the  market.  We  guarantee  it  20  years,  take  care  of 
it  for  you  from  the  day  you  receive  it,  and  will  always 
furnish  you  any  needed  repair  or  part  in  the  years  to 
come,  PROMPTLY  AND  ON  A  FEW  DAYS’  NOTICE. 

PRICES  NOWGREATLY  REDUCED. 

OUR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  improved 
models,  prices  lower  than  last  season.  If  you  have 
more  than  one  cow,  write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  and 
say.  “Send  me  your  New  Creatn  Separator  Catalogue 
and  all  your  new  offers,”  and  our  great  1907  cream 
separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  by  return  mall,  free 
and  postpaid.  We  have  two  big  cream  separator  fac¬ 
tories  and  can  sell  you  a  machine  on  a  two  months’  free 
trial,  on  manufacturing  cost  basis,  much  less  than 
dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  these  profits  you  save),  at  a 
lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible.  If  you  buy 
from  us  you  get  our  free  Prollt  Sharing  Certificates  and 
can  exchange  them  for  your  choice  of  any  number  of 
most  valuable  articles,  which  we  give  our  customers 
free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK*  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home.  If  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  u 
8100  Separator,  ltuns 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotestwcatker.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
During  cold  weather  set  In  house,  water  need  not  bo 
changed.  60, OOOGravity  Separators  sold  In  1000.  More 
Bosstlmnany  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write 
today  for  free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

Blufton  Cream  Separator  Co.  box  m  Blufton,  0. 


DIPT  f  DRILLING 
TT  £/ 1/ 1/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  U  ithenginesorliorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


WITH 

THIS 


CLIP  YOUR  HORSES SPRING 

NEW  STEWART  CLIPPING  MACHINE 

Clipped  horses  look  better,  feel  better,  pr,ro  0  /%  7C 
work  better,  and  are  less  liable  to  take  „ 
cold.  Don  tletyourhorsesstand allnightwithaheavy,  Q f) |y  VI 
damp  coat  of  hair  on.  It  weakens  them  and  they  lose  * 
flesh.  If  clipped  they  dry  quickly.rest  wetland  their  food  does  them  good. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THIS  MACHINE  FOR  25  YEARS 

steel  gears  enclosed  and  running  in  oil.  There  is  little  friction  and 
practically  no  wear.  All  progressive  farmers  and  horse- 
owners  now  clip  in  the  Spring,  and  this  is  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  do  it  with.  Order  one  now.  Send  $2.00  with  your  order 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance.  Write  for  our  big  new 
catalogue,  which  shows  the  largest  line  of  clipping  machines  in  the  world. 
It  is  free.  Send  today. 

CHICAQO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY,  143  La  Salle  Avenue  CHICAGO 


RELIABLE  HEALTH  FOOD 

A  HEALTH  TONIC 

For  Horses,  Cows,  Hogs,  Chickens. 

15  Years’  Successful  Use. 

\\  ill  build  up  and  keep  healthy  your  Horses,  increase  the  milk  output  of  Cows,  fatten  your 
Hogs,  keep  healthy  and  stimulate  your  Chickens.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed,  if  used 
according  to  directions— or  money  refunded.  Put  up  in  25,  50  and  100-ib.  bags,  and  250-lb. 
barrels,  paraffine  paper-lined  Write  for  prices.  Special  rates  to  dealers. 

WE  AVant  Our  Customers  Interested  AVltli  Us. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Good  March  1st,  1907,  to  March  1, 1908:  There  has  been  provided  for 
purchasers  of  the  Reliable  Health  Food,  1000 Shares  Stock, $10.00  par  value,  full  pain,  non¬ 
assessable,  of  the  $50,000  Capitalization  of  the  Reliable  Horse  and  Cattle  Food  Co. 

Examine  carefully  and  save  Coupon  placed  in  each  Bag  and  Barrel,  exchangeable  for  Ibis 
stock, _ RELIABLE  HORSE  &  CATT1.E  FOOD  CO.,  44  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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SWEEP  POWER  AND  A  SILO. 

I  notice  on  page  210  a  query  in  regard 
to  a  sweep  power  for  filling  a  silo,  but 
in  none  of  the  answers  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  personal  experience.  I  had  the 
first  silo  in  my  town,  and  used  to  put 
the  fodder  in  whole,  but  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  it  and  as  that  was  before 
there  were  any  traveling  engines  (and  I 
did  not  feel  quite  like  buying  one,  for 
they  were  a  new  thing  and  ’way  up  in 
price)  I  decided  to  try  a  sweep  power. 

I  bought  a  grist  mill  and  power  combined, 
and  it  was  a  success  as  far  as  power 
and  grinding  were  concerned,  but  I  had 
lots  of  trouble  to  get  my  horses  to  work 
on  it.  When  things  worked  all  right  I 
could  cut  a  good  big  two-horse  load  in 
20  minutes,  but  it  took  longer  most  of  the 
time.  One  trouble  was  that  the  outside 
horse  had  farther  to  go,  and  was  always 
behind;  then  when  there  did  not  happen 
to  be  anything  in  the  cutter  it  would 
run  itself  quite  a  spell,  and  the  team  not 
having  anything  to  pull  would  slow  down. 

1  lien  when  more  fodder  went  in  they 

NOTICE  By  volt  cf  thr  Club  On  ami  «(!,.  I'ellruary  i.  190,,  a  vktich  o(  lilt  color  marking!  imul  accompany  each  application  for  transfer 

The  following  sketch  represent,  the  color  markings  of  the  animal  I  offer  for  transfer  on  other  sale  of  this  application  : 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


up  and  buried  later,  and  when  coming 
for  her  found  an  egg  there  and  a  very 
lively  and  indignant  hen  trying  to  get 
hack  in  the  house.” 

THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  CATTLE. 

We  have  the  following  note  from  Wm 
H.  Caldwell,  secretary  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club : 

I  have  been  watching  with  much  interest 
your  discussion  of  the  Jersey  matter  and 
note  Trof.  Plumb's  article  on  page  135.  We 
are  the  only  club  that  checks  up  with  the 
original  description  of  the  ainimal  every 
transfer  offered  for  record.  I  believe  It  an 
important  matter,  and  it  has  saved  us  a 
lot  of  trouble.  The  sketch  must  agree  or  no 
transfer  is  given. 

The  diagram  shows  the  outline  draw 
ings  of  cattle  which  must  appear  on  the 
registry  papers,  and  also  on  transfers. 
Color  markings  on  the  animal  are  marked 
F,  fawn;  W,  white;  R,  red;  L  R,  light 
red ;  O  F,  orange  or  dark  fawn ;  B, 
brown;  Br,  brindle.  In  order  to  identify 
animals  registered  in  the  Guernsey  regis¬ 
ter  these  outline  sketches  must  be  filled 
in  with  the  marks  which  show  the  colors 


would  start  up  quickly  and  throw  the 
belt  off,  but  as  far  as  power  was  con¬ 
cerned  T  had  plenty  and  to  spare.  My 
silo  is  in  corner  of  barn,  and  goes  down 
into  the  basement,  so  I  do  not  have  to 
elevate  it  so  high.  I  had  a  fine  pair  of 
mares,  and  used  them  on  it  two  years, 
but  the  second  year  the  off  one  got  to 
kicking  so  whenever  a  trace  touched 
her  I  couldn’t  work  her  on  it,  and  rather 
than  dispose  of  her  I  sold  the  power,  but 
have  been  sorry  ever  since.  Another 
reason  why  I  sold  it  was  the  way  my 
buildings  are  situated.  I  had  no  place 
for  it,  and  it  was  always  in  the  way,  with 
no  chance  to  put  a  building  over  it.  I 
notice  one  man  says  cut  two  Toads  and 
then  level  it.  I  have  had  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  and  should  keep  a  man  in  the 
silo  all  the  time  when  the  cutter  was 
running.  One  great  trouble  in  trying  to 
do  all  the  work  with  one  team  is  that 
the  corn  is  apt  to  get  too  ripe,  for  I 
found  it  a  long  job  to  fill  a  25-ton  silo 
that  way,  although  I  tried  to  plant  at 
different  times  so  it  would  not  all  get 
ripe  at  once,  but  sometimes  we  have  a 
hot,  dry  spell  about  cutting  time,  and 
then  the  corn  will  get  ripe  quickly.  A 
sweep  power  does  not  cost  much,  and  if 
the  man  has  a  place  for  it  (it  needs  about 
28  feet)  and  his  team  is  all  right  (the 
man  I  sold  to  had  the  same  trouble  I 
did  with  horses)  it  will  be  safe  enough 
to  buy,  for  it  will  do  the  work  and  pay 
for  itself  in  a  short  time.  geo.  b.  hall. 

Connecticut. 


PARALYSIS  OF  HENS. 

What  causes  pullets’  logs  to  stiffen  right 
out  so  they  simply  lie  flat  for  some  hours 
panting  for  breath  ;  and  then  in  most  cases 
they  lay  a  soft-shelled  egg  and  recover  for 
some  days  at  least?  We  have  had  a  good 
many  affected  thus.  They  are  comfortably 
housed,  fed  Alfalfa  leaves,  cabbage,  Kaffir 
corn  and  a  warm  mash  consisting  of  bran, 
shorts  and  fresh  meat  (plucks)  every  day, 
with  grit  and  oyster  shells  always  before 
them.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  “big  livers?”  I  have  lost  a 
number  in  his  way,  and  fed  as  above. 

Omaha,  Neb.  a.  g.  it. 

We  shall  have  to  submit  this  to  the 
experts.  Mr.  F.  Q.  White  says:  “The 
fact  that  the  hens  recovered  after  laying 
an  egg  proves  it  is  not  rheumatism.  But 
for  the  egg  being  soft-shelled,  I  would 
say  the  trouble  was  paralysis  from  the 
pressure  on  a  nerve  by  the  egg  during 
its  passage.  This  it  not  uncommon.  I 
have  found  a  hen  apparently  dead  on  the 
nest  and  thrown  her  outside  to  be  picked 


and  the  marks  must  be  certified  to.  This 
seems  like  a  very  sensible  plan,  and  where 
the  animal  is  marked  in  any  characteris¬ 
tic  way  identification  would  seem  to  be 
sure.  _ 

FOUR  YOLKS  IN  AN  ECO. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  they 
ever  saw  an  egg  with  four  yolks?  Last  week 
a  friend  of  mime  came  across  one  with  four 
perfectly  formed  yolks  as  big  as  hickory 
nuts.  J.  c. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Double  yolk  eggs  are  very  common,  and 
I  see  nothing  impossible  in  four  yolks, 
although  I  have  never  heard  of  it  before. 
It  is  simply  a  freak.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  hatched  a  four-legged  chicken  last 
Spring  that  lived  some  days.  I  have 
found  one  egg  inside  of  another,  the  inner 
egg  a  small,  soft-shelled  one,  but  with 
yolk  and  white.  These  are  all  freaks  of 
nature,  and  as  such  are  curiosities,  but 
not  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other 
wav.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

When  Is  a  Gate  Not  a  Gate  ? 
Steven’s  Revolver  Is  Never  a  Jar 

But  is  at  last. 

A  Perfect  Home=Made  Farm  Gate. 

Following  are  just  a  few  of  its  individual  char¬ 
acteristics: 

It  is  the  only  gate  on  earth  that  goes  over  and  ovor 
when  opened  and  closed,  because  it  is  protected  by 
the  ONLY  PATENT  EVER  ISSUED  by  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  on  such  a  gate. 

It  will  not  sag,  twist  or  get  out  of  shape,  as  it  is  on 
the  ground  all  the  time  and  has  positively  no  strain 
whatever  upon  the  supporting  post.  It  never  has  to 
be  locked  for  it  stays  shut  of  its  own  accord  and  no 
animal  but  a  pig  can  get  through  it  when  not  locked. 
It  will  operate  over  any  height  of  snow  and  can  bo 
made  any  length  without  affecting  its  durability;  the 
wind  can  not  open  it  when  not  locked  and  it  will  stay 
open  at  all  times  when  desired  whether  fastened  or  not 

Send  $1.00  for  the  patent  right  to  make  and  use  the 
gate  upon  your  farm,  together  with  a  complete  set  of 
working  drawings  and  specifications  telling  exactly 
how  you  can  make  any  of  the  gates  you  now  have, 
either  wire  or  wooden,  into  a  Stevens  Revolver,  for 
an  [outlay  not  to  exceed  05c,,  and  when  made,  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the 
dollar  sent. 

S.  GEO.  STEVENS, 

Consulting  Engineer  and  Patents, 

120  5th  Avenue  West,  Duluth,  Minn. 


BEST  GATE For 


the 


FARMER,  STOCKMAN,  POULTRYMAN  AND  CITY  RESIDENT 

MADK  IN  WOOD  OK  GALVANIZKD  8TKKL. 

I  he  Weston  Gate  slides  and  h  wings,  does  not  bind,  saK  nor 
draR,  works  easily  as  a  door,  does  away  with  extra  walk  Kates  : 
endorsed  by  hundreds  of  Farmers.  You  can  buy  our  attach 
liientH,  make  your  own  KatcB  and  save  money.  We  nay  freiKht 
and  sell  on  trial.  CataloK  and  prlceH  free. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  32,  NORTH  OOVER,  OHIO. 


GAIN  ACRES 

byclcaringthat  stumpy  piece 
tofland.  The  Hercules  -tunip 
•Puller  pulls  any  stump.  Saves 
--  — — —  -  time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Centertillo,  la. 
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Contains  all  the  money-making  points  of  dairying.  Among  , 
the  subjects  treated  you  will  find  How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed, 
When  to  Feed,  What  Foods  Produce  Most  Milk,  How  to  Take  , 
Care  of  Milk-Producing  Foods,  How  to  Feed  Silage,  the  Care  of 
the  Milch  Cow,  and  many  other  profitable  and  practical  suggestions 
that  help  swell  the  profits  of  the  dairyman.  With  the  book  we  will 
send  additional  information  telling  you  how  and  why  you  can  get  the 
most  out  of  you  milk  by  using  the 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

We  guarantee  that  with  a  Tubular  you  can 
get  SO  per  cent  more  cream  over  the  old 
pan  method  of  skimming,  and  6  per  cent 
over  any  other  cream  separator  made. 

Sharpies  Separators  get  all  the  cream  and 
the  Tubular  is  the  easiest  running,  easiest 
cared  for,  and  easiest  kept  clean.  There 
is  just  one  tiny  piece  in  the  bowl,  the  milk 
can  is  low  and  handy,  the  bearings  are 
self  oiling.  Write  for  the  “Business 
Dairying’’  at  once  stating  number  of 
cows  you  keep.  Ask  for  booklet  D.1S3 

f*Mr.  8.  L.  Boyer,  Venetla,  Pa.,  saya  “The  Tubular  makes  me  $255.00  yearly,”  | 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.r 


Toronto,  Can. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chicago,  III, 


FEED  CRAIN,  LOSE  MONEY! 

Grain  feeding  all  winter  makes  the  keeping  of  stock  costly  and  unprofitable. 
It  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  farmers  lose  money.  Moreover  it  is  not  best  for 
the  stock. 

FEED  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILAGE 

MAKE  MONEY! 

Gives  them  a  better  balanced  ration,  keeps  them  fatter  and  healthier, 
you  get  one-fourth  more  milk  from  every  cow.  save  the  price  of  grain, 
and  keep  more  stock  at  half  the  cost  for  feed.  We’ll  tell  you  how  to  do 
it  if  you’ll  write  for  our  free  Catalog  jj 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


WEEDSPORT  SI  LOS, 

I  lie  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo  construction.  Thu  cut 
snows  I  he  Weedsport  improved  Silo,”  with  removable  sliding,  interchange¬ 
able  doors,  and  octagon  shingle  roof. 

„Pur,  HAYRACKS  are  light,  strong  and  convenient  for  all  purposes.  We  make 
Stock  I  roughs  anti  Cow  Stanchions,  Cider,  Krout  and  Spraying  Tanks. 

All  goods  of  our  make  are  warranted  to  bo  of  good  material  in  every  part  and  first-class 
workmanship  throughout.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


BRUTUS,  14  ft.,  S9.00.  CAYUGA,  14  If.,  $9.00.  SENECA,  14  ft.,  $8.50. 

16  ft.,  lO.OO.  "  16  ft..  9.60.  “  16  ft.,  9.00. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY,  Box  83,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Slovss,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal. 
drons,  etc.  air  Send  for  circulars. 
L.  K.  Si’ERltY  4  00..  Butavia,  Hi. 


SILO 

How  to  llulld,  Plant,  Kill  and  Feed 

CEDAR  I  c,lsvtae"e'lieo 

Section  Adore  83  DOOR  FRAME 

KALAMAZOO  T a nMki c nC ^ 

The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Seif  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


No  spoilt  ensilage,  even  at  the  door¬ 
ways — absolutely  air-tight. 

Continuous  self-adjusting  easy-to-open  doors — 
no  clumsy  rods  or  heavy  fastenings— make  the 
ensilage  always  easy  to  get  at. 

Hoops  of  sufficient  number  and  strength  not 
only  to  hold  the  silo  together,  but  to  form  a  per¬ 
fect  ladder. 

Handsome  in  design,  easy  to  erect,  guaranteed. 

Write  tpday  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  with 
experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  CO. 

Box  38J  Frederick,  Md. 


Wood  Preserving  Paint! 

Doubles  the  life  of  fence  posts,  porches, tanks, 
sills,  etc.  Prevents  warping  of  shingles.  Use 
AVENARIUS  CARBOL1NEUM 
Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
On  the  market  since  1875  Booklet  Free. 
Surest  Remedy  Ag'ninst  Chicken  Lice  ano  Mites 
CAR  BOLIN  EUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 
351  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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Du.  WALTER  Van  Fleet, 
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John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  |2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  (id.,  or  8ya  marks,  or  10ya  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  anv  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  *-ogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  _ 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  ip  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft.' 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  30,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks'  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 


Remember  that  we  offer  the  New  York  farmers  a 
chance  to  express  their  wishes  regarding  that  assembly 
hall  at  the  Geneva  Station.  Do  you  want  it,  or  care 
enough  about  it  to  express  an  opinion?  We  desire  your 
opinion,  either  for  publication  or  a  private  expression 
if  you  prefer ! 


We  want  all  the  evidence  we  can  get  as  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  dipping  nursery  trees  before  planting  in  lime  and 
sulphur,  soluble  oil  or  other  liquids  for  destroying  scale 
or  other  insects.  Does  it  injure  the  tree?  If  so,  at 
what  strength  of  liquid  and  mat  what  stage  of  growth? 
Does  it  kill  the  insects?  W<ii!d  you  dip  the  roots?  Is 
the  practice  worth  while?  Let  us  have  all  the  experi¬ 
ence  vou  can  give  at  once. 

* 

Some  of  our  western  correspondents  have  told  us  of 
the  wonderful  rise  in  the  price  of  farm  lands  in  the 
Middle  West.  As  an  example  of  the  rise  in  eastern 
values  we  may  refer  to  a  farm  on  Long  Island  which 
was  bought  from  the  Indians  about  150  years  ago  for 
a  demijohn  of  rum,  three  empty  bottles  and  two  old 
plug  hats.  We  are  informed  that  it  recently  sold  for 
$288,000.  Of  course  it  is  now  residence  property  in 
Greater  New  York. 

* 

We  have  seen  a  letter  in  which  a  seedsman  advises 
sowing  Crimson  clover  in  May.  We  cannot  think  of 
worse  advice  than  this.  The  Crimson  clover  is  a  cool 
weather  plant,  and  the  only  safety  lies  in  sowing  it  so 
late  in  the  season  that  it  will  make  good  growth  in  the 
cool  Fall  weather.  Once  let  it  go  to  bloom  and  seed 
and  it  is  done.  Warm  weather  drives  it  to  seed.  As 
an  experiment  we  have  seeded  it  in  Spring,  and  in  every 
case  late  May  or  June  ends  it — seed  forming  often  when 
the  plants  are  three  inches  high.  Do  not  sow  Crimson 
clover  in  May! 


Some  weeks  ago  a  Canadian  reader,  in  figuring  the 
cost  of  the  lime-sulphur  wash,  quoted  sulphur  at  1(4 
cent  a  pound.  At  once  we  received  letters  from  readers 
asking  if  this  can  possibly  be  true.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  about  it.  One  reader  in  Ontario  says: 

We  just  reeeived  quotations  from  dealers  here,  and  also 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  price  quoted  us  by  Canadian 
dealers  is  $1.50  per  100  pounds,  price  of  the  United  States 
firm  $2.35  per  100. 

Another  Ontario  grower  says  he  is  paying  $1.04  for 
100  pounds  of  sulphur  delivered  close  to  his  farm.  1  his 
low'  price  for  sulphur  cuts  down  the  cost  of  the  wash 
to  a  low  figure. 


The  evaporated  fruit  men  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  New  York  law  which  puts  the  standard  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  dried  apples  at  27  per  cent.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  it  is  made  illegal  for  any  person  to  “buy 
for  resale,  sell,  expose  or  offer  for  sale,”  thus  render¬ 
ing  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller  liable.  The  present 
law  has  been  used  to  persecute  manufacturers.  So  far 
as  we  can  find  no  one  has  ever  been  troubled  or  fined 
except  men  who  evaporate  the  fruit.  No  inspection 
seems  to  be  made  in  the  markets,  and  it  would  be  easy 


to  add  “wet”  fruit  or  even  water  and  sell  it  without  de¬ 
tection.  The  recent  meeting  of  evaporator  men  at  Roch¬ 
ester  was  largely  attended.  There  were  fruit  growers 
present  who  have  never  attended  other  fruit  meetings. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  strong  and 
conservative  men  who  evaporate  fruit  are  back  of  this 
movement.  The  situation  is  such  that  we  believe  every 
fruit  grower  in  the  State  should  help  in  the  work  of 
amending  that  law. 

* 

The  Grange  Commercial  Exchange  of  New  Jersey  has 
just  been  incorporated.  For  more  than  a  year  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Grange  has  been  working  to  perfect 
a  plan  for  helpful  co-operation  in  the  purchase  of  nec¬ 
essary  farm  supplies,  as  well  as  for  selling  in  quantity. 
The  organization  is  capitalized  at  $125,000  at  $5  per 
share,  limited  to  Granges  or  members  of  the  order.  By 
charging  a  small  per  cent  on  business  done  the  company 
proposes  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest.  1  he  articles  of 
incorporation  are  broad  enough  to  cover  a  wide  range 
of  business.  This  organization  was  started  February 
25,  1907,  with  the  following  officers:  John  B.  Warick, 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  president;  Charles  C.  Hulsart,  Mata- 
wan,  N.  J.,  vice-president ;  Louis  H.  Burge,  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  secretary;  W.  H.  Borden,  Swedesboro,  N.  J., 
treasurer.  Main  office,  southwest  corner  Third  and 
Market  streets,  Camden,  N.  J.  The  way  to  make  such 
an  organization  what  it  should  be  is  for  Patrons  all 
over  New  Jersey  to  come  in  and  help. 

* 


Borden  milk  prices  (which  are  prices  offered  by  the 
Borden  Milk  Condensing  Company)  were  made  public 
Friday,  March  15,  and  are  an  average  of  over  11  per 
cent  higher  than  last  year.  The  following  is  the  list 
price  per  hundred,  month  by  month,  for  the  two  seasons : 

1900.  1907. 

April  .  $1 .30  $1.45 

May  .  LOB  -20 

June  . 90  1.00 

July  .  L00  LIB 

August  .  Lin  LL> 

September  . >•••-*  1 .30  1 .4o 


While  this  is  a  substantial  advance,  and  probably  all 
that  was  expected,  it  lacks  considerably  of  Coming  to 
the  advance  made  in  the  price  of  grain  feeds.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  action  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  regarding  conditions  that 
are  to  be  imposed.  It  is  unfortunate  that  farmers  are 
required  to  sign  contracts,  not  knowing  what  they  are 
attempting  so  far  as  these  sanitary  requirements  are 
concerned.  The  contracts  are,  we  understand,  being 


readily  signed. 


There  is  a  bill  now  before  the  New  York  Legislature 
introduced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  which  should  be  de¬ 
feated  by  fruit  growers.  The  germ  of  this  bill  is  found 
in  the  following  paragraph  : 

Any  person  or  corporation  selling  grapes  In  baskets  or 
other  receptacles  containing  fifty  pounds  or  less  shall  stamp, 
mark  or  label  upon  the  outside  of  such  basket  or  receptacle, 
in  figures  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  height,  the  number 
of  pounds,  preceding  the  word  “pounds"  of  grapes  therein 
contained,  and  such  basket  or  receptacle  shall  contain  the 
number  of  pounds  of  grapes  indicated  thereon. 

To  anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  a  vineyard  where 
grapes  are  picked  and  packed  the  folly  of  such  a  de¬ 
mand  must  be  evident  at  once.  Even  if  every  basket 
could  be  packed  on  a  pair  of  scales  who  could  guarantee 
what  the  package  would  weigh  by  the  time  it  reached 
the  consumer?  I  Tow  ridiculous  for  a  packer  to  attempt 
to  guarantee  the  weight  of  fruit  which  goes  in  an  un¬ 
sealed  package  and  which  we  all  know  is  liable  to  loss 
by  evaporation !  Grape  growers  all  over  the  State  are 
rising  up  in  protest  against  this  bill.  Dealers  and  com¬ 
mission  men  in  the  cities  write  us  that  it  will  be  simply 
a  nuisance  Who,  then,  is  in  favor  of  it?  We  learn 
of  no  one  except  wine  makers  who  buy  grapes  by  the 
ton,  and  evidently  want  to  frighten  or  force  growers 
to  sell  at  a  lower  rate.  Certainly  the  bill  could  have 
no  other  practical  result.  Every  grape  grower  in  New 
York  should  get  after  his  member  of  the  Legislature 
at  once  and  urge  him  to  defeat  this  bill.  Use  the 
stamp  at  once. 

“The  farmer  or  the  sportsman!”  Which  is  of  greater 
importance  to  society?  One  puts  his  capital  in  land 
and  produces  food  and  fibre  with  which  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  nation.  The  other  makes  his  money  by  han¬ 
dling  or  making  over  the  raw  material  which  the  far¬ 
mer  produces.  Tf  you  ask  the  question  of  a  “sport” 
lie  will  sav  without  hesitation  that  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  farmer’s  rights  must  go  under.  Farmers 
will  not  agree  with  him.  yet  if  they  let  it  go  at  that  the 
opinion  will  stand.  We  have  a  case  in  New  York 
State  which  must  be  settled.  Some  years  ago  various 
sports  turned  jack  rabbits  loose  in  some  of  the  counties 
in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  obtained  legislation  which 
protects  them.  The  object  was  to  breed  a  supply  of 
game  so  that  the  sports  could  hunt  and  shoot.  Tt  soon 
became  evident  that  these  rabbits  were  worse  than  a 
nuisance.  They  destroy  hundreds  of  young  trees  and 
eat  up  other  crops.  Affidavits  have  been  made  by  men 


who  have  spent  $100  or  riiore  in  efforts  to  protect  their 
trees  from  these  pests.  You  will  say,  why  not  go  on  a 
crusade  with  gun  and  dog  and  run  the  pest  off  the 
earth?  The  "sports”  have  secured  a  law  which  prohib¬ 
its  this,  and  makes  the  man  who  thus  protects  his 
property  liable  to  a  fine.  The  farmer  is  expected  to  feed 
the  rabbits  from  his  crops,  let  them  gnaw  his  trees  and 
thus  accumulate  game  for  the  “sports.”  Last  year  the 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  making  an  open  season  during 
which  farmers  could  shoot  the  rabbits  and  thus  thin 
them  out  and  protect  property.  Gov.  Higgins  vetoed 
it.  Why?  Because  the  “sports”  got  very  busy  and 
voted  with  the  postage  stamp.  They  showered  the 
governor  with  letters  while  farmers,  supposing  it  was 
all  over,  did  nothing.  The  postage  stamp  vote  did  it, 
and  that  is  the  thing  to  remember.  This  year  the  far¬ 
mers  must  use  postage  stamps,  too.  The  thing  to  do 
first  is  to  collect  facts  about  damage.  We  urge  every 
one  who  has  ever  had  trees  destroyed  by  these  rabbits 
to  write  at  once  to  L.  L.  Morrell,  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 
Wc  must  make  the  strongest  possible  case,  and  then 
when  the  time  is  ripe  get  our  postage  stamps  ready  for 
the  governor. 

* 

During  the  past  week  at  least  a  dozen  Michigan  read¬ 
ers  have  sent  us  clippings  from  local  papers  in  which 
the  Seedless  apple  is  boomed  in  the  old  familiar  way. 
For  example,  take  this  extract: 

NO  PLACE  FOR  TIIE  WORM. 

After  several  years  of  experimenting  Mr.  Spencer,  who  is 
a  close  personal  friend  of  Luther  Burbank,  succeeded  in 
producing  five  trees  which  bore  seedless,  coreless  and  worm¬ 
less  apples.  From  this  little  group  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  trees  have  been  produced,  and  now  a  plan  is  on 
foot  to  introduce  the  variety  into  Michigan,  the  fact  that 
the  tree  is  without  blossom  making  it  frost  proof,  an  induce¬ 
ment  that  Michigan  farmers  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  The' 
only  resemblance  to  a  blossom  is  in  the  several  small  green 
leaves  that  grow  around  the  little  apple  to  shelter  it.  It  is 
tills  lack  of  blossom  that  prevents  the  Codling  moth  from  de¬ 
positing  its  eggs,  and  this  insures  a  wormless  apple.  As  it 
is  the  blossom  of  the  apple  tree  that  is  attacked  by  the  cold 
and  frost,  the  seedless  apple  is  immune,  and  the  late  frosts 
that  play  havoc  with  thy  apple  grower's  purse  by  denuding 
his  orchard  may  become*  a  thing  of  the  past. 

When  the  promoters  of  this  apple  publicly  withdrew 
these  ridiculous  claims  we  hoped  that  the  fruit  might 
have  a  chance  to  live  or  die  on  its  merits.  The  agents, 
however,  are  continuing  the  old  humbug  plan,  and 
while  they  do  so  we  are  justified  in  urging  our  readers 
to  let  the  apple  entirely  alone. 


BREVITIES. 

If  you  sec  if  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  it  is  so — or  else  it  is 
your  privilege  to  prove  that  it  isn't. 

Tub  Concord  grape  is  still  “the  grape  for  the  million.’’ 

Your  snob  grows  fat  on  snubbing,  and  tries  it  on  worthier 
people  than  himself. 

Don't  forget  to  tell  11s  why  you  consider  a  Cutaw'ay  better 
for  some  purposes  than  a  disk, 

Stii.l  another  Seedless  apple  has  appeared  on  the  market 
— it  is  claimed  that  this  one  comes  from  Indiana. 

A  good  resolution  for  the  new  year — let  no  man  paint  a 
medicine,  corset  or  other  sign  on  the  barn  or  fence. 

The  price  of  trees  of  McIntosh  Red  apple  has  gone  up  far 
above  the  record.  Be  careful  what  you  buy  under  this  name. 

I)o  not  attempt  to  use  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  with  the  sol¬ 
uble  oils  for  spraying.  Both  the  lime  and  the  copper  throw 
the  oils  out  of  solution. 

While  there  are  cases  where  potatoes  have  been  grown 
successfully  year  after  year  on  the  same  ground,  it  is  safer 
to  rotate,  trying  fresh  soil  each  season. 

Now,  please  remember  this:  “Treatment  or  conditions 
which  would  not  injure  an  undisturbed  tree  in  the  least 
will  kill  a  tree  that  has  also  to  undergo  the  shock  of  trans¬ 
planting." 

The  Averill  bill  preventing  the  docking  of  horses’  tails 
had  a  hearing  before  the  Assembly  at  Albany,  N.  Y„  March 
13.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  last  year  and  passed  the 
Assembly,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  the  present  fight  for  Pasteurizing  New  York’s 
milk  supply,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  European 
scientists  are  attacking  the  plan  severely,  protesting  against 
boiled  milk  as  a  food  for  infants,  and  declaring  for  healthy 
cows  and  clean  stables,  rather  than  an  attempt  at  ster¬ 
ilization. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  severe  Winter  has 
driven  wild  creatures  to  man  for  food  and  shelter  in  many 
localities,  reports  coming  from  Connecticut  of  deer  that  in¬ 
sist  on  dwelling  in  a  farmer’s  woodshed,  while  quail,  blue 
jays  and  chickadees  insist  on  roosting  in  chicken  houses 
and  feeding  with  the  hens. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  “Rat  and  Sparrow  Club”  In 
England  report  was  made  that  during  the  year  heads  of 
8,119  sparrows  and  tails  of  958  rats  were  handed  in  by 
members.  It  is  said  that  there  are  a  number  of  such  clubs 
in  England— designed  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  vermin  and 
injurious  birds.  A  dog  club  on  the  same  lines  would  work 
well  in  some  neighborhoods. 

Gifford  Pineliot.  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Service,  points  out 
the  fact  that  the  disastrous  Pittsburg  flood  may  be  regarded 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  cutting  away  of  our  forests.  The 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  have  their  source  in 
steep  mountains,  once  heavily  wooded  but  now  bare,  from 
which  the  wrater  rushes  without  hindrance.  Nothing  can 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  disastrous  floods  hut  the  reforest¬ 
ing  of  these  barren  hills. 
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SAVE  ONE-HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story — all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you.  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 

I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  chib  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Cofrees,  Baking  Powder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
R— 33  Vesey  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Boy 
Can  Work  It 

Accurate,  thorough  cultivation  with  the 
Kraus  Pivot-Axle  sulky  Cultivator  is  only  a 
matter  of  steering;  not  of  work.  Instead  of 
pulling  and  pushing  the  entire  gang  of  shovels 
from  side  to  side  as  with  the  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tor  the  Kraus  Is  steered  by  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  foot,  wheels  and  shovels  moving  side- 
wise  simultaneously,  n ■  II nT  BVI  P 

PIVOT-AaLc 

SULKY 

CULTIVATOR 

Perfect  for  hillsides  or 
crooked  rows.  Instantly 
adjustable  for  width  of 
row  and  depth  and  angle 
of  shovel.  High  wheeled, 
light  draft,  and  perfectly 
balanced. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
handle  the  Kraus,  don’t 
accept  a  substitute,  write 
us.  Catalogue  free. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
DEPT.  13  AKRON,  OHIO. 


oc. 


ALL  AT  0NCE\ 


h 

I  Plant  and  fertilize  as  you  go.  Corn,  peas, 
beans,  beets,  etc.,  planted  and  fertilizer  de- 
I  posited,  in  hills  or  drills,  all  at  one  passage. 
I  with  the 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer. 

Improved  row  marker.  Wide  range  for  hill 
spacing,  6  to  45  inches.  Handles  any  kind 
fertilizer,  in  any  condition,  50  to  450  lbs.  per 
acre.  We  make  a  special  gear  which  sows  600  lbs. 
per  acre.  Plants  all  seeds  accurately.  I.ight  draft, 
easily  handled,  quiok  and  positive  adjustments. 
We  also  make  the  Ecllps.  Two  Horoo  Two  Row 
Plantor.  Good  terms  to  agents  where  not  Intro¬ 
duced.  Write  us. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

B°«  7  8  Chicopee  Foils,  Mon. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14 K*  acres,  102  tons  of  well' dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  llay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


Jointed  Hole  takes  till  weight  off  Horses. 

I  Clark's  Reversible  Rush  and  llog  Plow.  Cuts 
^  a  track  6  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  H1h  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
land  true,  moves  1,600  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

39  Main  St.,  lligRanum,  Conn. 


Gasoline  Engine 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME. 

We  will  sell  a 
334  h.  p.t  5  h.  p. 
and  7  h.  p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  sta¬ 
tionary  complete 
for  half  priee.  «■ 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

800  N.  Fourth  St. 

WrightsviUe,  l'a. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY’ 

SELLS  for  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

JFor  Pumping,  Cream 
kSeparators,  Chums.  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEEE  TEIAL 
_ Asltfor  catalog  all  sizes 

144  P*rk  St.  Port  Washington,  Wls. 
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Fertilizer  Essentials 


Quality 

Mechanical  Condition 
Results 
PRICE 


Bradley’s 

Bradley’s 

Bradley’s 


Bradley’s 


Bradley’s 


A  name  to  conjure  by, 

A  synonym  of  quality. 

9 

The  pioneer!  with  its  record  of  contin¬ 
uous  success  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Manufactured  from  the  highest  grade 
materials,  and  in  the  best  possible  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  by  the  most  fertile 
brains  known  in  the  business,  with  fifty 
years’  experience,  experiment  and  study. 

A  household  word, 

A  world-wide  reputation  as 

“  The  Old  Reliable,” 
The  world's  best  by  every  test. 

Use  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
You  will  have  plenty  in  your  midst. 


WRITE,  OR  ASK  OUR  LOCAL  AGENT  FOR  BOOKLET 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Works,  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Light  Running  PENNSYLVANIA 
Disc  and  Hoe  -All  Sizes 


The 

original 
and  only  per¬ 
fect  Cow  Down  Drill 
by  hanging  solid  steel  an¬ 
gle  frame  below  axle. 
Positive  force  feed,  new 
Style  Detachable  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Feeds,  easy  to 
clean,  large  hoppers. 

4  ft.  wheels,  3  inch 
tread.  A 1 1  operating 
parts  in  the  rear. 


Why 
not  buy  the 
lightest,  s  i  m  - 
plest,  most  conven¬ 
ient  and  best  working 
drili  while  you  are  at  it  ? 

40  page  catalog  of  drills, 
corn  planters  and  other 
fnrm  tools;  68  page 
catalog  of  engines,  boil¬ 
ers,  saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers,  either  or  both  mailed 
free,  on  request. 

B.  Farouhm  Co.,  Lib.,  Yoik,  Pa 


GILSON  MFG.  CO. 


Don’t  buy  a 
Manure 
Spreader 

— without  seeing  it. 


and 


the 


And  after  you  have  seen  it.  Inquire  into  its  record.  Ask  some  practical  man  who  has  used  one 

what  he  thinks  of  it.  Ask  him— 

How  long  he  has  used  it?— What  it  has  cost  him  for  repairs?— Whether  it  is  easily  operated? 

The  Success  Manure  Spreader 

is  the  result  of  28  years’  experience  in 
making  spreaders,  during  which  time 
every  new  device  has  been  tested 
those  of  merit  adopted. 

There’s  nothing  startling  about  ..... 

Success, — just  plain  proven  worth  all  the 
way  through. 

These  points  of  construction  indicate 
its  genuineness : 

Largest  ot  axles,  we’ve  tried  smaller 
ones. 

Tough  second-growth  white  ash 
frame— no  other  wood  is  as  good. 

Beater  braced  to  axle  with  steel 

shalt.  throwing  strain  on  axle  instead  of 
end  of  body. 


Apron  on  three  series  ol  stationary 
rollers.  No  chance  to  bind. 

Harpoon  teeth  on  beater.  (New  fea¬ 
ture.)  Keep  beater  ends  clean. 

Apron  returns  in  driving  65  feet 

after  load  is  off. 

Spreading  Mechanism  absolutely 
locks  in  or  out  of  gear.  No  racing  of 
Apron  in  going  up  or  down  hill. 

Our  special  book  on  Spreaders  will 
help  you.  It  presents  plainly  and  truth¬ 
fully  the  facts  in  reference  to  Success 
Spreaders.  Write  for  it  before  you  buy 
but,  most  important  of  all,  ask  some  one 
who  has  used  a  Success. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Also  Distributors  ot  the  Famous  John  Deere  Line  ot  Plows,  Cultivators  and  Harrows. 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN*  OHIO* 


Well 


30  DAYS 
ON  THIS 


Woodpecker 


AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS 

A  hull’ I  red -job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  simple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shipi  tback  ilyou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline.  3K,  7.  H 
h.p.  A  selling  plan  that's  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 


WOODPECKER,  10th  St.  Office, Middletown, Ohio. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
Portable  and 
Hoisting. 

Catalogue!!  on  Request. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  tV.  Water  St. 
Syrac  se,  N.  Y 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  114  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal,  Mounted  or 
Stationary. 

HOT H  CIRCULAR  and  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFD.  00., Rutland, Yt. 

Write  for  Catalog  EH. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Mar-h  30, 


iryTTTyyTTTTTTTTTvyTyyyy ▼ 

[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  RAINY  DAY. 

The  soft,  gray  rain  comes  slowly  down. 
Settling  the  mists  on  marshes  brown, 
Narrowing  the  world  on  wood  and  hill. 
Drifting  the  fog  down  vale  and  rill. 

The  weed-stalks  bend  with  pearly  drops, 

The  grasses  nang  their  misty  tops, 

The  clean  leaves  drip  with  tiny  spheres, 

And  fence  rails  run  with  pleasant  tears. 

Away  with  care !  I  walk  to-day 
In  meadows  wet  and  forests  gray; 

’Neath  heavy  trees  and  branches  low ; 

’Cross  splashy  fields,  where  wild  things  grow; 
Past  shining  reeds,  in  knee-deep  tarns; 

By  soaking  crops  and  black,  wet  barns; 

On  mossy  stones,  in  dripping  nooks; 

Up  rainy  pools  and  brimming  brooks, 

With  waterfalls  and  cascadllls 
Fed  by  the  new-born  grassy  rills; 

And  then  return  across  the  lots 
Through  all  the  soft  and  watery  spots. 

Away  with  care !  I  walk  to-day 
In  meadows  wet  and  forest  gray. 

— Pro^.  L.  H.  Bailey  in  Century  Magazine. 

* 

The  woman  who  likes  a  delicate  blend 
of  high-grade  tea  should  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture:  Half  a  pound  of  Oolong, 
a  quarter  pound  of  Suchong,  one-eighth 
pound  of  Orange  Pekoe  and  one-eighth 
pound  of  fine  green  tea.  Mix  very  care¬ 
fully  with  clean,  drv  hand;  a  spoon 
breaks  the  tea,  and  sifts  dust  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  without  securing  a  perfect  blend. 
Even  with  the  best  of  tea,  however,  re¬ 
sults  will  be  unsatisfactory  without  fresh¬ 
ly  boiling  water  and  a  heated  earthen 
teapot. 

* 

If  there  is  an  invalid  in  the  family  who 
must  have  frequent  meals  served  in  the 
bedroom,  a  tray  cosy  will  be  a  real  com¬ 
fort,  as  it  will  keep  a  meal  hot  while  go¬ 
ing  upstairs.  Its  foundation  is  a  fiat 
pasteboard  box,  such  as  a  wide  sailor  hat 
is  packed  in.  The  interior  of  the  box 
should  be  lined  with  paraffin  paper  put  on 
smoothly,  and  the  outside  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  flowered  crape  paper,  or  a  deli¬ 
cate  solid  color,  as  desired.  A  ribbon 
strap  or  cord  on  top  forms  a  handle  for 
lifting  the  cover  from  the  tray. 

* 

We  are  told  that  excellent  vinegar  for 
domestic  purposes  is  made  from  honey. 
One  friend  says  she  uses  V/i  pound  of 
strained  honey  to  a  gallon  of  water,  but 
Bulletin  146  of  the  Ontario  (Canada)  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  advises  ll/> 
ounce  of  honey  to  one  gallon  of  clear, 
soft  water.  Store  in  a  barrel  with  an 
opening  to  permit  air  circulation,  in  a 
warm  place;  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  Ontario  bulletin  says 
its  keeping  qualities  are  excellent,  and 
the  best  of  pickles  can  be  made  with  it, 
while  it  is  especially  recommended  for 
salads.  No  doubt  all  our  bee-keeping 
friends  are  already  familiar  with  its  vir¬ 
tues.  '  I 

* 

White  enameled  bedroom  furniture  is 
decorated  in  designs  to  match  the  floral 
patterns  of  handsome  cretonnes,  which 
arc  used  for  bedroom  hangings.  A  frilled 
bedcover  of  flowered  cretonne  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  for  Summer  furnishing,  and 
saves  the  washing  of  a  white  cover.  The 
pillows  should  be  covered,  too;  either 
laid  flat,  with  the  cretonne  cover  curved 
over  them,  or  with  separate  slip  covers 
of  the  cretonne,  like  sofa  cushions.  This 
is  often  seen  in  bedrooms  that  must  be 
used  at  times  as  sitting  rooms.  Lavender 
and  green  seem  to  be  popular  colors  for 
the  coming  Summer  ip  house  furnishings. 
One  very  pretty  combination  noted  con¬ 
sisted  of  straight  window  draperies  of 
green  madras  with  long  curtains  of  pale 
lavender  silk  at  the  sides. 

* 

There  was  a  gloom  on  Mr.  Fowler’s 
countenance  which  nothing  save  the  lack 
of  some  desired  article  of  food  had  ever  | 


been  known  to  produce,  says  the  Youth’s 
Companion. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Ezra?”  queried  Mr. 
Fowler’s  nearest  neighbor,  after  a  glance 
at  his  lugubrious  face.  “Flapjacks  given 
out  over  at  your  house?” 

“Worse’n  that !”  groaned  the  distressed 
one.  “You  know  ’twasn’t  apple  year,  and 
we’ve  got  so  low  already  m’wife  says  we 
can’t  have  any  more  apple  pic  for  break¬ 
fast.” 

“Can’t  you  make  out  if  you  have  it 
noon  an’  night?”  asked  the  neighbor, 
without  a  smile. 

“Can,  because  I’ve  got  to,”  said  Mr. 
Fowler,  testily.  “But  I  tell  ye  it  upsets 
me,  starting  in  the  day  wrong  like  that!” 
* 

Oven  stew  is  excellent,  and  its  mode 
of  cooking  leaves  the  top  of  the  stove 
vacant  for  other  uses.  Two  or  three 
pounds  of  beef  shin  are  selected,  the 
bone  being  broken  into  three  or  four 
pieces.  After  wiping  with  a  damp  cloth, 
remove  all  the  meat  from  the  bone  and 
cut  into  small  pieces  for  serving.  Scrape 
the  marrow  from  the  bone  and  place  in 
a  kettle,  and  in  it  brown  first  the  meat, 
then  the  vegetables  cut  in  cubes — half 
an  onion  and  one  carrot.  Now  dredge 
well  with  flour  and  salt,  adding  about 
a  tablespoonful  of  browned  flour  to  give 
color.  Add  one  or  two  whole  cloves,  one- 
half  cun  of  tomato  or  a  little  tomato  cat¬ 
sup.  then  the  pieces  of  bone.  Cook  in 
the  oven  in  a  deep  iron  meat-pan  for 
three  or  four  hours,  adding  potatoes,  cut 
in  cubes,  one  hour  before  serving. 


Covering  for  Chocolate  Drops. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  unsweetened  choco¬ 
late  (in  dish  setting  in,  or  over  hot 
water)  ;  add  to  it  two  tablespoonfuls’  of 
milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  suger,  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  butter.  Stir  until 
smooth  and  then  dip  the  candy  in  the  us¬ 
ual  way.  If  the  “dip”  becomes  too  stiff 
add  a  few  drops  of  sugar  syrup  and  heat 
again.  When  dipping  in  the  clear,  melt¬ 
ed  chocolate  it  is  better  to  use  some  of 
the  prepared  milk  chocolates,  which  are 
much  less  strongly  flavored  (bitter)  and 
answer  the  purpose  very  well,  though 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  recipe  given 
above.  A  friend  who  uses  the  plain  choc¬ 
olate  dip  says  she  always  dips  her  can¬ 
dies  at  least  4S  hours  before  they  are  to 
be  eaten,  and  finds  that  much  of  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  the  chocolate  disappears. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 

Very  sincere  people  are  always  accused 
of  standing  on  their  heads  and  things  of 
that  that  kind — of  talking  for  effect.  I 
nave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  people 
who  never  stand  on  their  heads  are  the 
people  who  have  no  heads  to  stand  on. — 
G.  K.  Chesterton. 


'Royxi, 

Halting  Powder 

Afiso/utelyjPure 

A  wholesome  cream  of  tartar 

baking  powder.  Makes  the 

lightest,  best  flavored  biscuit, 

hot-breads,  cake  and  pastry. 

Alum  and  alum-phosphate 
baking  powders  are  in¬ 
jurious*  Do  not  use  them * 
When  buying  baking  pow¬ 
der  be  sure  the  label 
specifies  cream  of  tartar • 


4% 


EDdystokE 

PRINTS 


Simpson- Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

do  not  cost  as  much  as  other 
beautiful  materials,  yet  the  many 
artistic  patterns  in  Simpson- Eddy- 
stone  Prints  make  stylish  and  effect¬ 
ive  costumes. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or  Simfison- 
Eddystone  Silver  Greys 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Edison  Phonograph 
ior  the  Asking 


This  cat  shows 
the  Genuine 
Edison  Standard 
Phonograph. 


How  often,  when  you  have  read 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Phonograph 
perfected  by  Mr.  Edison,  you  have 
wished  you  could  have  one  of  your 
own!  Possibly  you  never  expected 
to  own  one,  but  here  Is  your 
chance. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  send  you  this  splendid  instrument, 
•with  large  artistic  Floral  Horn  and  Twelve  Genuine  Gold- 
moulded  Edison  Records  without  your  sending  a  cent  of 
cash,  or  paying  for  it  C.  O.  D. 

Write  For  It  and  Get  It 

All  you  need  do  Is  write.  We  will  send  the 
outfit  without  a  cent  of  cash  and  you  may  try 
it  for  two  days,  absolutely  free.  Then  you  can 
keep  the  instrument  if  you  wish  and  send  us  a 
trifling  amount  each  month  for  a  few  months. 

We  can  sell  you  a  perfect  Edison  Gem  Phono¬ 
graph  outfit,  including  Twelve  Edison  Gold- 
moulded  Records  for  $14. 20— on  easy  payments 
-ns  low  na  if  you  paid  cash.  Write  and 
accept  this  wonderful  ofler  at  once.  Guide  to 
Latest  Music  sent  Free. 

MUSICAL  ECHO  CO.,  Edison  Distributors,  Dept.26, 
1216  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Most  rubber  hoots  are  made  of  old  remelted  rubber. 
That’s  why  they  crack  after  a  few  weeks  wear.  Take  a 

BUFFALO  BRAND  RUBBER  BOOT 

and  you  can  twist,  stretch  and  bend  it  in  any  direction. 
That  proves  there’s  a  lot  of  good,  new,  pure  Para 
rubber  in  them.  Besides  this  tne  canvas  is  lighter— 
the  rubber  thicker.  They  stretch  where  the  strain 
comes,  hence  wear  longer  and  don’t  crack.  Souvenir 
Buffalo  Watch  Fob  absolutely  free,  if  you  mention 
your  dealer’s  name  and  ask  for  booklet  C  . 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO..  77  So.  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE  TO 


HAVE  US  SHOW  YOU  THE 
WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TIES  EXISTING  IN  THE 
SOUTH  AND  HOW 
YOU  COULD 

IMPROVE  YOUR 
PRESENT  CONDITION? 

WHY  BATTLE  AGAINST  THE  ELEMENTS  ?  If  you  want  a 
stock  or  grain  farm,  a  fruit  farm,  truck  farm,  where 
lands  are  fertile  and  productive,  in  fact  anything, 
and  want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama  or  Florida, 

THE 

“SEABOARD  MAGAZINE’’ 

Devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  South, will  point  out  the  many  advantages 
of  a  location  in  our  mild  climate,  where  life  would 
be  a  greater  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  by  reason  of 
being  able  to  carry  on  work  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

THE  MAGAZINE  WILL  ASSIST  YOU  AND  WILL  BE  SENT 
FREE”  ON  REQUEST,  together  with  other 
handsomely  illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  the 
South  and  its  wonderful  resources  and  progress. 
Special  low  round-trip  rates  for  homeseekers,  pro¬ 
spectors  and  investors. 

J  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

Portsmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT.  18. 


EYPCI I  an0dN  ROOFING 
lAulLL  steel  &  SIDING 

’  Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 

,  at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  m an- 

■  ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 

nor  short  length  stulf.  Every  part  of 
;  our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 

•  ;  factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 

Double  Refined  Puddled  IronorSteel. 
j  Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears, 

i  :i  j  Ours  is  guaranteed.  I f it  isn'tthe  best 

you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  tor 
it.  Easy  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
ub  about  your  building  and  lot  up  quote  you 
factory  nricoe.  Write  for  MoUlIGockIb  Catalog 
No.  Rbl  It  la  freo. 

1  THE  united  FACTORIES  CO. 

:  ,  _ Ulovflnnd.  Ohio. _ 


RnnFIMfi  “Old  Style  Iron" 

■  KWI  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

ci  ,i_pn  £,  „  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.  niles,  ohio. 


TEMPORARY 
INVESTMENTS  Q 

Instead  of  keeping  unemployed  the  funds  you 
expect  to  have  use  for  later,  let  them  bear  earn¬ 
ings  at  Hi  until  such  time  as  you  are  ready  for 
them.  We  can  handle  your  temporary  invest¬ 
ments  as  profitably  for  you  as  more  permanent 
accounts — 

PAYING  5#  PER  YEAR 

for  each  day  left  with  us.  We  have  never  paid 
less  than  Hi  during  the  14  years  our  business  has 
been  established.  Funds  may  he  withdrawn  at 
any  time  without  loss  of  earnings,  which  are 
remitted  by  check  Quarterly  or  semi-annually  or 
compounded. 

Conducted  Under  Supervision  of 

NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPARTMENT 

and  regularly  examined  by  them. 

Patrons  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  many  in  foreign  countries.  Among  same  are 
many  prominent  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
professional  men.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  entirely  noil-specu¬ 
lative  and  appeals  to  all 
careful  investors. 

Let  us  send  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Probably  we  can 
refer  you  to  some  one  in 
your  locality. 

Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

6  Times  Building 
Broadway,  flew  York 


Assets  $1,750,000 


TANKS  AND  TOWERS 

made  by  Caldwell  have  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  Cypress  and  strength  of 
steel,  making  them  wear  a  life¬ 
time  and  stand  any  storm.  They 
make  your  water  supply  secure  for 
all  time.  They  are  doing  it  for 
hundreds  of  others,  many  near 
you,  and  will  for  you.  Illustrated 
catalogue  for  the  asking. 


W.  F.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

/Steel,  Wood\ 


Tanks  (S(-^;,’ai;;?:;7 )  Towers 
Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 


are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can- be  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  ‘‘Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping;  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  hoy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St,,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boiton. 

40  Dearborn  SL,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  7th  SL,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  8L,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargur*  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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Perennial  Mixtures.  The  Rural  Patterns. 


There  is  nothing  in  floriculture  that 
will  give  greater  returns  for  time  and 
capital  invested  than  herbaceous  peren¬ 
nials,  the  new  and  the  old,  the  familiar 
and  the  unknown.  They  have  much  to 
recommend  them  and  very  few  faults. 
It  is  a  good  rule  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the 
making  of  a  perennial  border,  that  all 
early  blooming  perennials,  which  include 
all  the  Spring-blooming  bulbs,  should  be 
planted  in  Fall.  The  Summer  and  Fall¬ 
flowering  bulbs  and  plants  do  just  as  well 
set  in  Spring.  German  and  Kaempferi 
Iris  are  best  divided  just  after  flJwering. 
In  this  way  they  receive  no  check  and 
bloom  the  next  season,  not  perceiving 
any  change.  Although  one  can  find  all 
these  plants  at  the  florists  there  is  a  way, 
open  to  all,  to  obtain  the  very  cream  of 
perennials,  without  much  outlay;  that  is, 
by  growing  them  from  seed.  At  one  time 
when  I  wished  to  possess  the  whole  list 
and  could  really  afford  only  a  very  few, 
I  sent  a  dime  for  a  package  of  biennials 
and  perennials  mixed.  From  that  one 
package  grew  a  fine  collection  which  was 
the  nucleus  of  a  very  good  perennial  bor¬ 
der.  The  seed  was  smuggled  into  the 
vegetable  garden  and  grew,  that  first  year, 
as  it  listed.  None  bloomed,  and  they 
were  left  wholly  unprotected,  as  it  was  a 
“survival  of  the  fittest.”  Early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  they  were  removed  to  their 
permanent  homes.  There  were  several 
different  colored  Campanulas  (Canterbury 
bells),  eight  great  velvety-leaved  Digitalis 
(foxgloves),  in  as  many  colors;  four  hol¬ 
lyhocks,  one  of  so  dark  a  red  as  to  look 
black  in  the  shade ;  three  columbines, 
whose  leaves  shone  like  silver,  and  bore 
lovely  blossoms  for  Memorial  Day.  What 
more  appropriate  than  columbines — red, 
white  and  blue — for  the  defenders  of 
Columbia?  There  was  only  one  seed  of 
perennial  pea,  but  this  grew  into  a  rig¬ 
orous  plant.  Then  there  were  others  for 
which  I  knew  no  names,  but  not  least 
among  them  all  were  a  number  of  hardy 
carnations.  The  second  Summer  these 
were  lavish  with  bloom,  and  sweet  with 
that  spicy  odor  that  makes  the  florist’s 
carnation  so  deservedly  popular.  There 
were  three  colors,  scarlet,  maroon  and 
maroon  striped  with  white.  For  three 
years  these  plants  flourished,  and  I  might 
still  be  enjoying  their  beauty  if  I  had 
known  that  they  thrive  best  as  young 
plants  grown  from  layers  or  cuttings 
taken  in  July  as  they  are  finishing  their 
blooming  season.  I  quote  from  a  cat¬ 
alogue  for  the  benefit  of  all  carnation 
lovers.  “Young  plants  are  perfectly 
hardy,  but  when  old  they  arc  injured  in 
Winter.  A  succession  of  young  plants 
should  be  procured  each  year,  either  from 
seeds  or  layers.”  I  have  grown  them 
often  from  seed  and  always  a  part  of  the 
plants  bloom  the  first  season.  These  never 
survive  the  Winter.  Those  that  do  not 
flower  require  no  protection. 

Planted  with  these  should  be  that  love¬ 
liest,  sweetest  and  purest  of  perennial 
plants,  “Her  Majesty”  pink.  The  blos¬ 
soms  are  pure  white,  large  and  indispens¬ 
able  for  corsage  wear  and  table  decora¬ 
tion.  In  June  one  may  revel  in  their 
odorous  bloom.  It  increases  nearly  as 
fast  as  the  old  grass  or  June  pink,  is 
quite  as  hardy,  and  when  one  knows  that 
it  must  be  divided  and  reset  every  other 
year,  always  setting  deeply,  she  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  situation.  The  small  limbs  torn 
from  the  old  plants,  just  as  they  are  go¬ 
ing  out  of  bloom,  root  readily.  These 
small  clumps  give  larger  flowers  and  will 
not  require  dividing  in  two  or  three 
years.  This  plant  does  not  produce  seed, 
therefore  must  be  obtained  from  your 
florist.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
colors  that  are  very  desirable  that  must 
be  procured  in  the  same  way.  Some  will 
bloom  the  season  through  and  still  with¬ 
stand  much  cold  and  snow,  always  re¬ 
membering  it  is  the  young  plants  that  are 
the  hardiest.  This  is  not  true  of  most 
perennial  plants,  but  it  is  certainly  true 
of  the  hardy  carnations.  Now  is  the 
time  to  plant  for  next  season’s  bloom. 

LILLY  ELY  LITTLE. 


A  pretty  over-waist  for  a  young  girl  is 
shown  in  No.  5575.  The  waist  consists 
of  front  and  back  and  is  fitted  by  means 
of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  There 
are  tucks  from  the  shoulder  which  pro¬ 
vide  becoming  fullness  and  ribbons  or 


6575  Misses’  Over  Waist  or  Jumper, 

14  and'  16  years. 

tanes  at  the  waist  line  regulate  the  size. 
The  guimpe  is  a  plain  one  with  front  and 
backs  and  is  closed  invisibly  at  the  back 
while  its  sleeves  arc  of  moderate  fullness 
finished  with  straight  bands.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  16-year 
size  is  for  the  over-waist  1)4  yards  21, 
1  lA  yards  27  or  1J4  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  10  yards  of  braid;  for  the  guimpe 
3J4  yards  18,  3  yards  21,  or  1)4  yards  36 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  5575  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 

The  simple  coat  shown  is  suitable  for 
either  Spring  or  Winter  weight,  and  may 
also  be  made  of  linen  or  silk  for  Sum¬ 
mer  wear.  It  may  also  be  made  for  a 
very  small  boy,  in  this  case  being  but¬ 
toned  from  left  to  right,  while  for  girls 
it  buttons,  as  shown,  from  right  to  left. 


5590  Child’s  Double  Breasted  Coat, 


2  to  8  years. 

The  coat  is  made  with  fronts  and  back, 
fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams,  and  is  finished  at  the  neck 
with  a  comfortable  roll-over  collar.  Its 
sleeves  are  in  regulation  coat  style  with 
roll-over  cuffs,  and  it  is  closed  with  but¬ 
tons  and  buttonholes  in  double-breasted 
style.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (6  ■  years)  is  3J4 
yards  27,  1%  yards  44  or  1)4  yards  52 
inches  wide  with  )4  yard  of  velvet  to 
make  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5590  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Every  youth  who  is  taught  to  observe 
the  principles  of  justice  and  forbearance 
becomes  an  intelligent  friend  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  peace ;  and  every  endeavor  which 
aims  at  such  instruction  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation.  —  President 
McKinley. 


The  Bookshelf. 

How  Doth  the  Simple  Spelling  Bee, 
by  Owen  Wister,  is  an  amusing  little  skit 
on  the  proposed  simplified  spelling, 
wherein  the  methods  of  modern  advertis¬ 
ing  are  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  this 
reform.  There  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
spelling  reform  convention,  which 
brought  out  a  variety  of  reformers,  each 
one  with  some  pet  plan  for  the  amputa¬ 
tion  of  silent  letters.  The  book  is  pret¬ 
tily  bound  and  illustrated;  99  pages;  price 
50  cents;  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Soils,  How  to  Handle  and  Improve 
Them,  by  S.  W.  Fletcher;  438  pages; 
115  illustrations;  published  by  Doublcday, 
Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  writer  states 
that  the  book  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  important  facts  about  the  soil  in  a 
plain  and  untechnical  manner;  not  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  agricultural  science  but  an 
interpretation  of  it,  a  new  presentation  of 
what  is  already  known.  How  soils  arc 
formed :  their  mechanical  and  chemical 
nature ;  tillage,  irrigation,  drainage  and 
fertilitv  arc  some  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed.  An  extensive  appendix  gives  an¬ 
alyses  of  soils  and  crop  rotations  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  this  country.  The  book  is 
well  printed  and  bound,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  very  fine.  Price  $2  net;  pos¬ 
tage  20  cents  additional. 


I  put  MacbEtii — my  name 
— on  every  lamp-chimney  I 
make. 

If  I  did  not  make  as  good 
chimneys  as  I  do — and  did 
not  have  the  confidence  in 
them  that  I  have — I  would 
send  them  out  as  most  other 
makers  do — unmarked. 

My  Index  tells  of  lamps  and  their  chimneys, 
fully  and  interestingly.  Let  me  send  it  to 
you — it’s  free. 

Address,  MACBETII,  Pittsburgh. 


Nervous?  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  it’s  because 
your  system  is  run 
down.  Don’t  prop 
yourself  up  with  stim¬ 
ulants  —  build  your 
health  with  food. 

Scott's 

Emulsion 

is  the  greatest  food  in 
the  world.  Cod  Liver 
Oil  —  Hypophosphites 
and  Glycerine. 
Not  one  drop  of 
alcohol. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS ; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill. 


Save  Half 


Men’s 


Better  clothes  for 
less  money.  Yes, 
that’s  just  what  we 
mean,  and  this  is 
the  way  it’s  possi¬ 
ble.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  all  our  own 
goods,  make  them 
up  into  suits  at  the 
mill  and  sell  direct 
to  the  wearer.  We 
eliminate  the  dealer 's 
profits.  Think  how 
much  you  can  save. 
Here  are  our  prices: 

All 
Wool 


MADE  TO  ORDER 

$7—  to  $  I  8— 

Really,  we  give  you  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Our  suits  are  manufactured 
from  fine  wool  and  worsted  yarns,  hand¬ 
somely  made  and  trimmed,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  satisfaction.  All  the  latest 
patterns  to  choose  from.  We  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  We  will  send  you,  free,  samples  of 
Spring  and  Summer  Suitings  to  select  from. 
Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  samples. 


YOU  CAN  KEEP  DRY 

AND  >  .  » 

COMFORTABLE 

IN  THE 

HARDEST  STORM v 

3Y  WEARING  «Y 


! 

fyfi  W0 
WATERPROOF 

OILED 

CLOTHING 

BLACK  OR  YELLOW 

Clean  Light  Dupable 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 
Low  in  Price 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET  DESCRIBING  MANY 
KINDS  OF  WATERPROOF 
GARMENTS 


;ainst  lightning.flre, 


I  OKCUUBb  llgUtUIUg.UIO, 

:  jdnd  A  water.  Both  Iron  *  Steel.  Catalog  N  &  prices 
•(Free.  Nn.ES  Ibon  A  Steel  Hoofing  do  Nile#.  O. 
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GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


The  CANADIAN  Watt 

Best  WEST 

THE  testimony  of  tens  of 
thousands  during  the 
past  year  is  that  the 
Canadian  West  is  the  best 
West.  Year  by  year  the 
agricultural  returns  have  in¬ 
creased  in  volume  and  value 
and  still  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  offers  160  acres  free 
to  every  bona  fide  settler. 

GREAT  ADVANTAGES 

The  phenomenal  increase  in  railway 
mileage— main  lines  and  branches— haa 
put  almost  every  portion  of  the  country 
within  easy  reach  of  churches,  schools, 
markets,  cheap  fuel  and  every  modern 
convenience.  The  ninety  million  bush- 

,croX  °l  thia  year  mean* 

$60,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  Western 
Canada,  apart  from  the  results  of  other 
grains  as  well  as  from  cattle. 

Tor  literature  and  information  address 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
_  or  THOS.  DUNCAN. 

Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg., 

Syracuse,  New  York 


^THE  ONLY  PERFECT  PREPARED  ROOFING 


-or  MARKET  for 
QN  Tnt  16  years  and 

A  LWAYS  THE  STAN DARD. 


^JBERO-2 

Hoofing 

-i,  ojjj* 

1  br  »' 1 

'loj.iV/; 


iNDONiffi 


CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 
BOSTON 


Remember  the  name  “RUBEROID” 


It  is  the  pioneer  weather  proof,  elastic  and  fire-resisting  roofing, 
Ruberoid  Roofs  laid  sixteen  years  ago  are  still  in  good  condition. 
A  smooth,  neat  appearing  roofing  that  does  not  crack,  melt  or  rot. 
Contains  no  paper  or  tar. 

Requires  no  painting  when  applying  and  costs  little  or  nothing- 
to  keep  in  repair. 

Suitable  for  all  buildings  in  all  climates. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

general  offices:  ioo  william  street,  new  York 


BRANCHES ! 

ST.  LOU  13  PHILADELPHIA  KANSAS  CITV 
ATLANTA 
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Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  ending 
March  22,  1907,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  83  >4 


No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  91 

Corn  .  55 

Oats  .  50 

Rye  .  70 

Barley  .  74 

FEED. 

Spring  bran .  24.00 

Middlings  .  25.00 

Red  Dog  .  26.00 

Linseed  meal .  29.00 


SEEDS. 

Retail  prices  at  New  York.  At  tbis  season 
clovers,  especially,  are  subject  to  sudden  price 
changes. 

Clover,  medium,  red,  60  lbs .  12.50 


Clover,  scarlet,  60  lbs .  6.00 

Clover,  white,  60  lbs .  15.00 

Timothy,  45  lbs .  3.50 

Red  Top,  32  lbs .  5.50 

Orchard  Grass,  14  lbs .  3.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  very  firm. 

Hav,  No.  1 . 23.00  @24.00 

No.  2  . 21.00  @22.00 

No.  3  .  —  @19.00 

Clover,  mixed . 16.00  (a  20.00 

Clover  . 15.00  @17.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 12.00  @13.00 

Short  and  oat . 10.00  @11.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  314  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best,  lb . 

@ 

31 

Lower  grades . 

@ 

28 

Storage  . 

20 

@ 

28 

State  Dairy . 

20 

@ 

26 

Factory  . 

18 

@ 

21 

Packing  stock . 

17 

@ 

20 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

— 

@ 

15 

Common  to  good . 

12 

@ 

14 

Inferior  . 

— 

@ 

11 

Skims  . 

4 

@ 

8 

EGGS, 

White,  fancy . 

21 

@ 

White,  good  to  choice . 

19 

@ 

20 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

18 

@ 

in 

Western  and  Southern . 

16 

@ 

18 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

814 

@ 

Evap.,  choice . 

7 

@ 

Evap.,  common  to  prime.. 

6 

@ 

@ 

6% 

Sun  dried . 

6 

6 '4 

Cherries  . 

18 

@ 

18% 

Blackberries  . 

13 

@ 

14 

Raspberries  . 

30 

@ 

31 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best,  barrel . 4.00  @5.00 

Common  to  good . 2.00  @3.50 

Strawberries,  quart .  35  @  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel . 1.50  @2.10 

Medium  . ».1.45  @1.50 

Pea  .  —  @1.45 

Red  kidney .  —  @2.25 

White  kidney . —  @2.85 

Yellow  Eye .  —  @1.85 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 5.00 

Cuban  . 4.00 

Maine,  165-Tb  sack . 1.65 

State  and  Western,  180  lbs..  1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  barrel . 2.00 

Asparagus,  dozen . 3.00 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 15-00 

New.  barrel-crate  . 2.00 

Kale,  barrel...... . 1-25 


@7.00 

@7.50 

@1.75 

@1.62 

@3.75 

@8.00 

@30.00 

@3.00 

@1.50 


Lettuce,  %  -barrel  basket . 1.00  @3.00 

Onions,  white,  barrel . 4.00  @7.00 

Red  . 2.00  @3.00 

Yellow  . 2.00  @3.00 

Spinach,  barrel . 1-00  @2.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  24-quart  crate.  1.25  @3.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  dozen . 1.00  @1.25 

No.  2  .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  dozen .  25  @  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15  @  55 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00  @3.00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15  @  25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  lb .  - — •  @  17 

Roosters  .  10  @  12 

Turkeys  .  —  @  13 

Ducks  .  — •  @  17 

Geese  .  10  @  12 

Pigeons,  pair .  —  @  30 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  15 

Fowls  .  10  @  15 

Chickens  .  15  @  22 

Squabs,  dozen . 2.00  @5.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  9  @  12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 6.00  @10.00 

Pork  .  8%@  9  5/2 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.90  @6.00 

Bulls  . 3.50  @4.40 

Cows  . 1.60  @4.25 

Calves  . 5.00  @9.50 

Sheep  .  —  @5.00 

I.ainbs  . 6.00  @8.00 

Hogs  .  —  @7.50 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots.  Smaller  quantities 


proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda  (95%  pure),  ton  —  @53.00 

Muriate  of  potash  (50%  actual), 

2,016  lbs .  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash  (48-50% 

actual),  2,016  lbs .  —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  ((14%  ammonia), 

ton  .  —  @51.00 

Basic  slag  (17-19%  phos.  acid), 


Kainit.  ton  .  —  @14.00 

Acid  phosphate,  ton  .  —  @14.00 

Ground  bone.  (4%  am..  20% 

phosphoric  acid)  .  —  @28.00 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha,  ton.  —  @43.00 

Lobos  .  —  @32.00 


FARM  FORMULAS. 

Potato  Scab. — Soak  the  seed  before  catting 
in  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formalin  to  40 
gallons  water.  Dust  with  dry  sulphur  after 
cutting. 

Oat  Smut. — Put  the  sacked  oats  20  min¬ 
utes  in  formalin  solution,  one  pint  to  50 
gallons  water. 

Borpeaux  Mixture. — Full  strength  :  Four 
pounds  copper  sulphate,  five  of  unslaked  lime, 
40  gallons  water.  Half  strength  or  less  for 
tender  foliage.  To  make  Bordeaux  an  in¬ 
secticide  add  four  ounces  Paris-green  to  each 
40  gallons. 

Grafting  Wax. — Hard  :  Melt  slowly  four 
pounds  resin,  one  of  beeswax  and  one  pint 
pure  linseed  oil.  Pull  like  molasses  candy. 
Liquid  wax:  Melt  one  pound  resin  and  one 
oumce  beef  tallow.  Remove  from  the  tire 
and  add  eight  ounces  alcohol.  Keep  in 
corked  bottle.  _ __ 


dealer  had  a  hard  job  to  sell  because  they 
were  not  honestly  packed.  Usually  96  No.  1 
cucumbers  fill  a  box.  These  boxes  contained 
96  but  would  have  held  120.  The  hothouse 
man  will  get  only  No.  2  price,  and  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  dishonest  dealing  which  will  make 
competition  with  southern  cukes  still  harder 
for  him.  A  man  who  is  raising  hothouse 
products  or  anything  that  appeals  to  a  fancy 
trade  needs  friends,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  “makes  friends”  with  these  buyers  equal 
to  good  goods  and  honest  measure. 

South  African  Fruit. — The  shipments  of 
plums,  peaches  and  pears  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  district  to  New  Y’ork  have  largely 
exceeded  the  business  of  previous  years,  and, 
what  Is  still  more  interesting,  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  as  received  here  is  excellent. 
The  peaches  I  have  seen  (Alexander)  would 
compare  favorably  in  aroma  and  flavor  with 
home  grown.  The  first  shipment  of  pears 
(Bartlett)  arrived  the  week  ending  March  9. 
There  were  250  boxes  running  about  20  to 
the  box,  and  sold  to  the  retailers  at  $3  per 
box.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  fruits  were 
sold  at  25  cents  each,  though  some  retailers 
in  expensive  parts  of  the  city  have  charged 
as  much  as  $1.  It  would  appear  that  the 
pear  trade  might  be  worked  up  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  of  peaches  or  plums,  the 
pears  being  less  perishable  than  the  other 
fruits.  Of  course,  the  price  would  have  to 
come  down  to  10  or  15  cents  each  before 
much  business  could  be  done.  w.  w.  n. 


Oats,  Peas  and  Grass. 

IV.  E.  K.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — If  you  had  a 
piece  of  land  that  had  been  planted  with  corn 
last  season  and  you  wished  to  seed  it  to 
oats  to  cut  green  in  the  milk  and  to  get  a 
good  stand  of  clover  and  Timothy  hay  the 
following  year,  how  would  you  do  it? 

Ans. — In  our  case  we  would  as  soon 
as  the  ground  was  fit,  sow  five  pecks  of 
Canada  field  peas  to  the  acre,  and  work 
them  under  with  a  small  plow  or  a  disk 
harrow.  Then  sow  on  the  furrow's  three 
bushels  of  oats  and  work  them  in  with 
an  Acme  or  tooth  harrow.  Use  at  least 
400  pounds  of  a  good  grain  fertilizer  per 
acre.  Cut  this  crop  while  the  little  pods 
are  soft  and  cure  as  you  would  clover 
hay.  The  peas  will  prove  a  good  addition 
to  the  oats.  After  harvest  we  would 
plow  the  stubble  or  chop  it  up  with  a 
Cutaway  or  disk,  and  keep  the  surface 
thoroughly  w'orked  with  surface  tools. 
About  September  1,  depending  upon  the 
weather,  sow  at  least  12  quarts  of  Tim¬ 
othy  and  six  quarts  of  Red-top  seed  per 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Inferior  Salt. — I  recently  saw  four  tubs 
of  butter  on  which  the  maker  will  lose  three 
or  four  cents  per  pound  because  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  salt  used.  The  butter  would  nob  have 
been  fancy  anyway  but  might  have  sold  as 
“good”  if  that  nasty  fishy  salt  had  not  been 
used.  Choice  dairy  salt  Is  hard  to  get  in 
some  localities,  as  the  dealers  get  more 
profit  from  the  poorer  grades.  But  butter 
absorbs  flavors  and  odors  so  readily  that  it 
is  ruinous  to  use  salt  other  than  that  which 
is  as  nearly  pure  as  it  can  be  made  com¬ 
mercially.  There  are  various  chemical  tests 
for  purity  but  the  following  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  general  use  :  Put  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  in  a  pint  of  clean  water;  stir 
until  thoroughly  dissolved.  Then  let  it  stand 
an  hour  and  look  for  sediment  and  discolora¬ 
tion  of  the  water.  There  should  be  no  gritty 
settlings  at  the  bottom  and  almost  no  change 
in  color  of  the  water.  But  a  still  more  im¬ 
portant  test  is  to  taste  both  the  dry  salt  and 
a  strong  solution.  Any  flavor  other  than 
salt  will  thfln  be  readily  noticed.  Large 
quantities  of  farm  dairy  butter  have  been 
discounted  in  price  and  the  farmer’s  wife 
called  a  poor  butter  maker  solely  because 
she  did  not  have  salt  fit  for  the  purpose. 

More  Kicks. — A  man  in  Illinois  sent  two 
bags  of  hickorynuts  to  this  city  early  in 
December  of  last  year.  They  were  not  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  commission  man.  He  at  once 
made  a  claim  against  the  railroad  company. 


acre  with  500  more  fertilizer.  We  shall 
tell  more  about  this  grass  seeding  in  time. 
With  us  it  pays  better  to  seed  to  grass  in 
the  Kali  rather  than  in  a  Spring  crop. 


Deacon  Clovertop:  “How  arc  you 
gettin’  on  with  your  incubator?”  Farmer 
Mcdclergrass ;  “Why,  the  dern  thing  hain’t 
laid  an  egg  since  I  got  it.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Lecturer:  “And  what  man  is  most  apt 
to  reach  that  elevation  whence  the  earth 
may  be  viewed  as  one  vast  plain?”  Smart 
Student :  “The  one  that  works  in  a  gun¬ 
powder  mill.” — Chums. 

Sympathetic  Friend:  “I  am  sorry 
to  hear  of  your  loss,  Mrs.  Flanagan.” 
Widow — “Loss!  Sure,  mum,  don’t  I  git 
tin  thousand  dollars  insurance  and  him 
niver  worth  thirty  cents !” — Baltimore 
American. 

“See  here.  That  horse  you  sold  me 
runs  away,  kicks,  bites,  strikes  and  tries 
to  tear  down  the  stable  at  night.  You 
told  me  that  if  I  got  him  once  I  wouldn’t 
part  with  him  for  $1,000.”  “Well,  you 
won’t.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


About  the  middle  of  March  they  discovered 
the  nuts  in  their  freight  house  in  this  city 
and  insisted  on  delivering  them  three  months 
after  they  were  sent.  But  the  commission 
man  said :  “No,  they  would  have  sold  well 
during  the  holidays  but  will  bring  almost 
nothing  now."  The  shipper  feels  cranky  and 
wants  his  pay.  but  can  scarcely  expect  the 
commission  man  to  pay  him  for  goods  that 
have  not  been  received.  In  this  case  the 
railroad  people  are  clearly  responsible.  They 
received  the  goods  and  through  somebody’s 
carelessness  they  have  been  hidden  away 
until  unsalable.  The  only  thing  that  will 
satisfy  the  owner  of  the  nuts  will  be  a 
check  for  their  value  three  months  ago.  A 
private  individual  or  concern  that  cared  any¬ 
thing  about  Bs  standing  would  settle  the 
matter  up  in  this  way  at  once. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  are  meeting  bard  com¬ 
petition  with  outdoor  southern-grown  stock. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem 
ruluous  for  hothouse  men  to  try  to  pass  off 
seconds  for  firsts.  Yet  I  saw  a  lot  which  the 


MAPES.  THE  EGG  MAN. 

Consignments  of  Kggs  wanted  from  country  store- 
keetters  and  producers  WINFIELD  H.  MAPES. son 
of  MnpeR,  the  Hen  Man,  Commission  Merchant,  671 
Hudson  street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  FINE  BREEDERS,  RUNT  and  HOMER 
Pigeons,  address  L.  JENSEN :  Yantic.  Conn. 


RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  bred  for  six  years  from 
selected  stock.  Kegs,  76c  for  15  $4.00  per  hundred. 

F.  R.  PINKERTON,  Pocomoke  City,Md. 


00  Cf2f2Q  <M  —Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leg- 
ZU  LUUu  Oli  horns.  Minorcas.  AIsq,_Plgeons 


and  Hares. 


Thirty  varieties  of  Kggs.  ListFree. 

A.  L  BKRGEY,  Telford,  Penn. 


•  CPPC  prr  hen  from  my  Barred  Rocks  In  1906.  My 
Cl  I  CUUO  REDS  are  equally  pood  layers.  Cnsh  with  order. 
Ers:b,  76c.  per  13  ;  $2. 25  per  60.  W  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N,  Y. 


s.  c. 

range. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying.  Free 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15;  $4  per  hundred. 
D  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N. 


GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD.  S3 

Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  sale,  75c.  setting  of 15:  $4.00 
per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HOWARD 
SUTTON,  Fairmount,  New  Jersey. 


VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE. 

The  farm  formerly  used  as  a  Town  Farm  located 
near  Pratts  Junction  in  Town  of  Sterling.  Mass.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  154  acres  of  land  divided  into  wood,  mowing 
and  pasture:  two  large  orchards  with  all  kinds  of 
fruits.  House  of  26  rooms  In  good  repair.  Just  the 
Mace  for  summer  boarders.  Located  on  high  ground, 
>  minutes  walk  to  Electrics  runn'ng  between  Fitch¬ 
burg  and  Worcester  hourly,  15  minutes  walk  to  Pratts 
Junction  Station  when;  good  train  service  Is  furnished 

to  all  points.  Fine  buildinglots  on  line  of  Electric. 
Barn  80X  50  feet,  shed  and  tool  house  in  good  repair. 
House  and  barn  supplied  with  excellent  never  fall¬ 
ing  water.  Farm  will  keep  26  head  of  cattle  and  is 
a  very  desirable  place  for  anyone  looking  for  a  good 
farm  and  pleasant  ho  re.  Farm  isospecially  adapted 
to  early  vegetable  growing.  Per  orner  Selectmen  of 
Sterling,  Mass.  Chas.  F.  Adams,  Clerk,  Post  Office 
Address,  Pratts  Junction,  Mass. 


Farm,  Stock  and  Tools. 

80  Acres ;  100  barrels  Baldwins  in  season  from 
good  orchard;  big  wood  lot;  keep  10  cows;  seven 
room  house,  barn  40x  40  and  outbuildings;  to  get 
quick  sale,  four  cows,  100  hens,  wagons,  farm 
machinery,  &c.,  Included  for  only  $1,450,  with  $<>00 
down;  details  and  travelling  instructions  pago  6, 
farm  No.  10.861,  Strout’s  list  18.  Another  splendid 
bargain  In  this  big  book  of  great  bargains  Is 44,0.84, 
on  page  34  It  is  a  Delaware  peach  Farm  of  105 
acres,  new  house  and  barn,  1,200  peach  trees,  keep 
8 cows,  good  poultry  house,  main  road,  only  H4  miles 
to  depot  village  from  which  more  fruit  is  shipped 
than  any  other  town  In  Delaware.  On  account  of 
other  business,  owner’s  price  cut  to  $4,200.  “List  18” 
mailed  FltEm.  E.  A.-STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150 
Nassau  8t.,  New  York. 


Buy  Land  Now  Ten n esse© 

I  can  toll  you  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
toil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $‘Z0  an  aero  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  iu  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for  facts  and  free  booklets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry., Nashville,  Tenn.  Dept.C*. 

$5 to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


MICHIGAN  Fruit,  stock,  poultry  and  grain  farms 
selling  cheap;  productive  soil,  nice  climate. 
Write  for  list  8.  Benham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich. 


Roantifnl  Qtnok  and  water  front  farm 

UCuUIIIUI  OlUlm  for  Sale,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.  For  full  particulars,  address  SAMUEL 
P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 

FOI?  QA1  C— A  good  20  aero  farm  planted  with 
*  UIY  O/VLL  berries,  etc.  Good  buildings  &  water. 
Stock  included.  Allen  Schoch,  Hammonton,  N.  J, 


POP  CAI  p— Complete  outht  for  Skimming  Sta- 
I  ”i\  oALC  t ion,  excellent  order,  DeLaval  Tur¬ 
bine  8eparntor,  3,000  pounds,  8  h.  p.  eng'ne,  vats, 
scales.  welgh-can,8ink,  double  pump.  Babcock  tester, 
Babcock  cooler,  valves,  pipes,  and  all  small  necessary 
utensils.  Bargain.  For  particulars  address 
WESTPORT  CREAMERY,  Westport,  N,  Y. 

llfanlarl- Will  give  married  man  house  rent,  fire 
TT  dill CU  wood,  half  of  wliat  he  produces  from  the 
land  How  much  do  you  want  a  month  besides  this? 
Good  chance.  Inquire,  0.  A.  Spinney,  Thompson, Ct. 


WANTED-Man  to  work  on  farm;  good  habits; 

good  milker  and  teamster.  Give  references  and  state 
wages.  Win. Robinson, Terry vi lie, Litchfield  Co., Conn. 


upi  o  for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fue 
nCLr  nished.  Mail  Ogders  a  Specialty. 
Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.  Y. 


ni  r  *  or  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest,  Com- 
rLCrtOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


GEO  P  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 


Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries, 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  t  ‘Jtli  St..  New  York. 


WANTED 

Dressed  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry,  Hot¬ 
house  Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  'Pop 
prices  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  sell. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  ICO  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


“Perfect”  Incubator 


60  Egg  Incubators 
120 


.  $4.00 
6.45 

240  "  -  •  •  •  •  9.25 

The  safe  way  to  buy  anincuhatorison 
trial.  That’s  the  way  the  “Perfect"  is 
fold.  Ilrooders  at  equally  low  prices. 

Write  for  200-page  free  book. 

The  United  Factories  Company,  Dept.  X31  Clorelud. 


pucioiUTO _ Pheasant  breeding  pays  1,000  percent,  better  than 

rncHOHIIIO  Cliiekeoe.  Most  beautiful  birds.  Easily  raised. 
Also  qunil,  Swsns,  Peacocks,  Wild  Turkeys.  Zoological  stock, 
itantains,  standard  poultry  90c.  setting.  Catalogue,  100  pages, 
200  illustrations,  colored  pictures,  exchanges.  How  to  breed 
Pheasants,  20c.  N.  WICKS,  Arlington,  N.  T. 


BRONZE  GOBBLERS,  g£. 

O.  QUIGLEY,  Box  266,  Goshen,  New  York. 


AUAs-  Large,  hardy,  snow-white,  heavy 
UllBO  layers.  Eggs. $1.50 Iper  15.  Incubator 
I  per  100.  U.  G.  CLARK,  Tylerville,  Conn. 


ingle  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  ■  ougiibreds. care- 

illy  mated.  Eggs  10(f-  each.  W.  R.  FISHER,  Mem- 
ar  R.  I.  Red  Club,  Swiftwater,  Monroe  Co.,  Peuu. 


w 


.HITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, Fishel  strain, eggs 
•from  tested  layers,  $1.50  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Large 
rders  filled  promptly.  Isaac  C.  Clark, Penn  Yan.N.Y. 


and  BROWN 

age.  Eggs,  15, 

-  o  o.. 


NELSON’S  BARRED  ROCKS  » 

LEGHORNS  lay  at  131  days  of 
$1.00.  Stock  bred  23  years.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  ^.^’^per 

100.  No  circular,  order  from  this  ad. 

STONYCROFT  FARMS.  Box  368,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Choice  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs, 

$1.50  per  13.  C.  S.  COOK,  Jr.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds'^ln^KS! 

Try  a  few  settings  and  be  convinced  and  raise  some 
prize  winners  besides.  Eggs  from  prize  winning  stock 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $1 .00  per  setting 
of  15.  J.  F  KELLOGG,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 


Ducks. 


EGGS  for  hatching  from  thorough¬ 
bred  White  Wyandottes  and  M.  Pekin 
Pri'-es  right.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 
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The  Glass 
Will  Settle  It 

Wage  unremitting  war  on  lice, 
if  you  would  keep  hens  with 
either  pleasure  or  profit.  Those 
little  specks  so  like  the  color  of 
the  feathers,  are  the  gray  body 
lice  that  suck  the  very  life  blood 
from  the  hens  and  make  them 
almost  wholly  unprofitable. 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

will  rid  the  hens  of  these  dreadful 
parasites  thoroughly,  quickly,  and 
with  the  least  trouble  to  yourself. 
Kills  lice  on  poultry,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  ticks,  bugs  on  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  It 
is  a  perfect  disinfectant  and  deodor¬ 
izer.  hook  for  the  word  “INSTANT” 
on  the  can  —  then  you  have  the 
genuine. 

1  lb.  25c)  Except  in  Canada; 

_  __  >-  and  Extreme  i 

3  lbs.  60c  j  West  and  South> 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  youj 
we  will  forward  i  lb.  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid,  for  35  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  Sc  CLAR  K,  Ashland.Ohlo. 


Partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs  (Doolittle)  $3.00  per  15. 
High  Class.  Sinclair  Smith,  002  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

S.  C.  W.  Legh’s;  selected  birds  from  fine  laying  strain. 
Eggs,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  C.  E.  S  LITER, 
15  rook  side  Poultry  Farm,  Union,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  layers  for  safe 
11  eggs  for  hatching  ;  $1.00  per  15,  $4.00  per  100. 
Very  best  strain.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullvilfe,  N.  Y. 

I r/2/2C  Buff  and  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for 
tvawo.  sale— 75c.  per  15;  $4  per  100. 

CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Excellent  winter  layers, 
"  and  fine  table  birds.  Small  feeders  and  free 
from  disease.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  setting  of  13. 

J.  R.  DAVIES,  Maywood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

DARRKI),  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 

MAN0KIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  from  the  best  laying 
strains  in  America.  Stock  and  Eggs  at  FARMERS’ 
PRICES.  It.  B.  Pusey,  Box  0,  Princess  Anno,  Md. 

ROCK-HQLLAND  FARM  8^y®.b- 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 

Light  Brahmas,  fine  trios.  $8:  Buff  Cochin,  fine 
trios,  $0;  Barred  P.  ltoeks,  line  trios,  $0;  White 
Wyandottes,  flue  trios,  $5  Special  for  best  display 
and  three  firsts  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1907  on  Light 
Brahmas.  Eggs,  $1  and  $3  for  15. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  per  15.  Ringlet  strain. 

J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania. 

U/HITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
’*  from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  White 
Wyandottes  only  $0.00  and  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.  Walter  McEwan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Seik,  Mgr. 


H 


ATCH  STANDARD  CHICKS  ;  26  cki?s  for  $1.60  B.  P.  R.  ami  R.I. 
K.  Older  now.  Willow  dal©  Poultry  Yards,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


QUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

O  Prize  Winning  S.  C.  B.  Leg! 


Box  B. 

— 1 ,  Shermanavillo.Pa. 

. .  . . . Leghorns,*  Bd.  Rocks, 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Great  layors.  Get  the  best. 
1st  matings,  15  oggs  $1.35;  2nd  matings,  15  oggs  850. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Rn  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, (Wyckoff  Strain),  at  $1.50 
each.  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes,  also  a 
few  Black  Langshan  Cockerels  for  $1.50  and  upward. 

Lauderdale  Farm,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 
Walter  McEwan,  Prop.,  Wm.  H.  Seik,  Mgr. 


R,  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  mated  pons,  correct 

In  color,  shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  15. 
Throe  settings.  $5.00.  Circular  free. 

E.  JE.  BAUM,  Potsdam,  New  York. 


1.00 

Buys  (he  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 

freight  prepaid,  ever  made,, 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
_  copper  tank;  hot  water; 
self-regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot  water 
Brooder  $4.50.  Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered 
together  $11.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our 
book,  "Hatching  Facts”  tells  all  about  them. 
Mailed  free.  Write  today. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Boi  <8  Racine,  Wis. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK. 


I  enclose  a  circular  received  last  week. 
Have  you  not  had  attention  called  to  the 
same  claims  before,  especially  the  first  one, 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter  from  a  quart  of 
sweet  milk  by  a  secret  process.  Just  figure 
up  the  profits  on  any  dairy  of  six  cows,  giv¬ 
ing  an  average  of  20  quarts  a  day ;  120 
quarts  make  120  pounds  of  butter  worth  now 
35  cents,  or  $42  per  day.  Where  is  the 
gold  mine  (or  brick)  that  can  compare  with 
this?  b.  o. 

Canton,  N.  Y.. 

Here  are  extracts  from  this  circular : 

VALUABLE  SECRETS. 

One  Pound  of  Buttf,k  from  Onfj  Quart 
of  Sweet  Milk. — A  teaspoonful  of  this  secret 
mixture  added  to  one  quart  of  sweet  milk 
will  when  churned  make  one  pound  of  butter. 
This  mixture  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store 
at  very  little  expense  and  mixed  yourself. 
Agents  are  selling  this  secret  for  $5.00.  Our 
price  with  full  instructions  complete  to  you 
Is  25c. 

Preserve  Your  Eggs. — Why  sell  your  eggs 
at  low  prices  when  for  very  little  trouble  you 
can  keep  them  until  prices  are  high,  a  year 
or  more  if  necessary.  You  make  this  mix¬ 
ture  yourself  of  materials  farmers  and  poul- 
trymen  always  have.  Put  your  eggs  in  this 
mixture  and  they  will  keep  until  prices  are 
high  and  you  can  almost  double  your  income. 
This  secret  will  be  sent  you  with  full  in¬ 
structions  for  25c. 

Great  Secret  for  Trapping  Foxes, 
Skunk,  Mink  and  Other  Game. — This  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store  or  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  animals  themselves.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  spread  a  little  of  this  mix¬ 
ture)  on  bait.  This  secret  has  sold  for  $50 
to  $75.  We  will  send  it  to  you  with  com¬ 
plete  instruction  for  25c. 

Preserve  Your  Potatoes  from  Rot. — 
Every  farmer  and  dealer  loses  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  their  potatoes  every  year  through 
rot.  This  secret  will  not  only  preserve  but 
will  prevent  rot.  It  will  also  prevent  rot  in 
the  ground.  We  will  send  you  this  secret 
with  complete  instructions  for  50c.,  the  price 
of  only  one  bushel  of  potatoes. 

Increase  the  Flow  of  Milk  from  Your 
Cows. — -This  secret  will  increase  the  flow  of 
milk  from  your  cows  at  least  25  per  cent 
with  no  extra  expense  and  labor,  as  every 
farmer  has  everything  wanted.  This  secret 
has  been  sold  at  fropi  $3  to  $5.  Think  of 
what  25  per  cent  more  milk  is  to  you.  This 
secret  complete  with  instructions  for  25c. 

Special  Offer. — Will  send  all  these  se¬ 
crets  complete  to  you  with  full  instructions 
for  $1.00.  Address  W.  D.  Empie  Co.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

We  do  not  know  what  these  “secrets” 
are,  but  the  earmarks  resemble  those  of 
numerous  moss-covered  humbugs  that 
were  exposed  and  exploded  years  ago.  But 
why  should  a  man  who  can  extract  such 
fabulous  profits  from  common  things  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  of  these  secrets  for  a  paltry 
25  or  50  cents?  One  would  suppose  that 
he  would  go  into  the  butter  or  egg  or 
skunk  or  potato  business  himself. 

I  have  been  receiving  circulars  and  a  mag 
azlne  from  “The  El  Maiz  Sugar  Plantation 
Co.,”  Chicago,  III.  They  have  a  sugar  plan 
tation  hi  Mexico,  and  are  offering  to  sell  m, 
stock  in  it  for  $200  a  share.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  this  company,  whether  i 
would  lie  a  good  Investment  or  not?  I  an 
sending  you  their  references.  c.  l.  s. 

Illinois. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  get  reliable 
information  about  concerns  that  are  pro¬ 
moting  stock.  They  have  the  inside  in¬ 
formation,  and  no  one  can  get  anything 
except  that  which  they  choose  to  give 
out.  We  can  only  judge  by  experiences 
of  the  past.  This  has  always  been  dis¬ 
astrous  to  those  who  put  their  money 
into  stock  companies  the  value  of  which 
is  unknown. 

The  following  note  was  received  by 
an  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber  in  reply  to  his 
inquiry  in  regard  to  interest  on  a  seven 
per  cent  guaranteed  stock  which  he  had 
previously  bought : 

The  people  who  managed  this  firm  at  the 
time  this  stock  was  sold  to  you  are  not  now 
connected  with  It.  I  am  extremely  sorry  a 
guarantee  of  seven  per  cent  was  ever  given 
to  the  buyers  of  this  sto^k.  The  laws  of 
this  State  do  not  allow  a  company  to  pay 
interest  on  stock  without  first  having  made 
a  profit  from  which  to  pay  it,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  past  has  not  produced  this  profit. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  case.  It 
is  the  old  story.  Promoters  promise, 
even  guarantee,  big  dividends  and  big 
profits.  When  they  fail  to  comply  with 
the  conditions,  the  original  promoters  are 
missing  and  the  new  managers  do  not 
consider  themselves  in  any  way  responsi¬ 
ble.  We  refer  to  it  simply  because  it 
illustrates  the  wisdom  of  our  advice  so 
often  expressed.  Don’t  invest  money  with 
these  foreign  promoters  or  schemes,  no 
matter  what  guarantees  they  give  for  in¬ 
terest  and  profits.  The  guarantees  are 
not  worth  a  cent,  and  the  promises  are 
never  made  good.  Leave  them  alone. 

Subscriptions  are  coming  in  nicely  and 
we  have  all  arrangements  made  to  get  the 
grape  plants  out  promptly.  If  you  have 
not  renewed,  please  let  us  hear  from  you 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  we  may  get 
you  booked  for  a  grape  without  delay. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


"We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators — written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  25  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you' must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it,  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wla. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul, 


l«M;V 

Peep- O’- Day  pattern  with  Cornell  Standard 
regulator  and  heater — slightly  discolored, 
not  damaged.  Perfect  hatchers.  Com- 
plete  and  ready  to  operate.  Former  price, 
108  egg,  $14.00— now  $0.50;  216  egg  now 
$14.75  (  formerly  $20.00),  Cash  with  order, 
Cornell  Chick  Machinery  Catalogue  free 
upon  request.  ^ _ _ _ 


CORNELL  INCUBATOR  CO  Itmaca-n-y- 


Write  to  us 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

AN  INCUBATOR 


We  Can  Save  You  Honey  M  only  $7.90  ] 

We  buy  material  to  the  best  ndvantago.  We  manufacture  at  I 
least  expense.  Victor  machines  give  you  most  for  your  money 
as  our  free  books  will  show.  Just  say  on  a  postal  “Send  Vio-  I 
tor  Book"  and  tell  us  the  sizemaohine  you  want  and  let  ua  I 
give  you  our  special  prices.  Oeo.  Krtel  Co. «  Quincy,  111,  [ 


INELAND 

INCUBATORS  A  BROODERS 

Easy-to-run.  No  worry.  Begln- 
get  from  80  to  95  chicks  from  100  eggs. 

I  Brooder  beats  hon.  No  lice.  No  mites. 
Strong  guarantee.  No  risk  for  you,  we 
that.  Free  catalog.  Agts.  wanted. 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  A.  BROODER  CO 
1  BOX  DO,  JAMESBURd,  H.  J 


'Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue- 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


r 


II  Our 
Guarantee 
Proteots  you 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  iu  a 
BANTA INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata¬ 


log  free.  Banfa-Bender  Mfg.  Co  .  Dept.  46,  Llgonler.lnd. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching  and 
Brooding  plant  for  $7.60.  2  qtH.  oil 

will  hatch  and  brood  the  chicks.  Our 
nest  system  is  the  latest  discovery. 
Full  line  poultry  suppiius.  Lowest 
prices.  Free  catalogue.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  HATCHER  CO., 

Box  212,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


99 


40,  60  or  90  Days*  Trial  on 

“Old  Trusty 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
2-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story— It’s  FREE— write  for  it  today. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO..  CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


Johason 
I  Pmya  the 
Freight  i 


HATCH  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

Quality  in  Incubators  makes  the  differ- 
ence  between  Profit  and  Loss.  Begin¬ 
ners  and  Experts  Use  and  Recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

They  write  their  experiences  in  our  260- 
page  book — “How  to  Make  Money  With 
Poultry  &  Incubators.”  It's  free.  Write. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co,  Buffalo,  Now  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Kansu  City  and  Oakland,  Cal. 


ON  INCUBATORS 


We  have  something 
interesting  to  say. 
In  this  space  we  can  say  little  concerning  our  new 

Automatic  Buckeye  Incubator 

An  All  Metal,  Flro  Proof,  Continuous  Hafchor 

feet  it  is  operated  Without  a  Thermometer 

Temperature  exactly  right  without  adjusting  Regulator. 
Can’t  be  overheated.  Guaranteed  5  yea  .  Free  cat¬ 
alogue  gives  Installment  plan  and  full  details. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23.  Sprlngflold,  O. 


Poultry  Supplies 

Wo  keep  everything 
in  the  l'oultry  Line 
— Fenoing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  It’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  8t„  New  York. 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOODS 

»are  necessary  for  big  poultry  profits. 

Harvey's  Cut  A  lfalfa  and  Cut  Clover  Hay, 
Poultry  and  Chick  foods  of  all  kinds  are 
profit-makers.  Send  for  Fkke  samples 
and  catalog  of  full  line  of  poultry  supplies. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO. 

721  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  ^db£d 

cellent  layers;  $1.00  per  15  eggs,  $4.00  per  100. 

PETF.R  C.  LITTLE,  Home,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  pens.  $1.50  to  $3.00 
per  setting.  $0.00  per  hundred. 

KDW.  VAN  ALSl’YNE  &  SON,  Klnderhook,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  batching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,600  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown.N.  Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
Class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury  .Walden  and  Madisou  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  reaoy  in  any 
quantity  at  $6  to  $8  per  100,  $1.60  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  Pekin  Ducks 
still  on  hand  In  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  In  vicin¬ 
ity  of  NewYork  City.  Incubators  111,000  eggs  capaoity. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific,  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-Macomber  stock  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 

I  have  also  Buff,  Golden,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White, 

Barred,  Buff  and  Black  Rocks; 

Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns; 

Black  Minorcas  and  .lavas,  Light  Brahmas, 
to  Hatch”  from  all  above  kinds,  at  10c.  each. 


"Eggs 


lAi 
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STOCK  AND  EGGS  CHEAP. 

45  varletluft  Standard  Bred  Chickens,  Pigeons, 
Ducks  and  Turkeys.  Fine  catalog  illustrates  and 
tells  all  about  Poultry,  feeding,  care  and  our  big 
premium  offer.  Best  way  to  rid  poultry  of  lice* 
etc.,  only  10c.  John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


P  "mated  SS  HOMER  PIGEOHS  SALE. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stoek  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Black  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Cockerels  for  sale.  H.  K.  MILLER,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching;  15  eggs,  $1.00 
best  stock.  K.  SCHIEBKR,  It.  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  16;  $6  io  $15  per  100.  Mating  List 
sent  on  request.  A  few  fine  Cockerels  left,  $2  up. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

To  get  a  great  strain  of  Barred  Rocks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Farm  bred  and  great  layers.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Write  GRANT  DAVIS,  Whitehouse,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY- 15  years 
TT  experience  as  a  breeder  of  this  popular  variety. 
Eggs  from  fancy  matings,  $1  50  per  13.  Incubator 
Eggs,  $6  per  100.  Circular  on  application.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MATT  M. FARRELL,  Sodus  Point, N.Y. 


EGGS  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40;  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds  and  Leghorus, 
12  varieties.Catalogue.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON-15eggs,$1.00  :  45,  $2.50;  White 
Holland  Turkeys,  9  eggs,  $2.25;  Pekin  Ducks,  11 
eggs,  $1.00.  Sable  and  White  Collie  Pups;  males,  $5.00, 
females,  $4.00.  Berkshire  pigs,  $5.00.  Older  pigs  and 
bred  sows,  cheap.  W.  A.  Bothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


Cam  C«tl  a -Incubator  Eggs  at  $5.00  per  hundred; 
I  Hi  w9lv  15  for  $1.30.  The  best  utility  stock. 

W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  and  W.  Rocks. 

“CHESTER  CREST”  YARDS,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  CHICKS 


Hutched,  shipped  safely;  Wh.  Lex- 
horns,  Barred  It  neks,  $15  per  100. 
Poultry  supplies;  circulars.  E.  COOLEY,  Freuchtown,  N.  J. 


TARRED  and  White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  $1.00 
’  per  15,  or  $4.00  per  100;  good  laying  strains. 

WM.  E.  HOWER,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Catawlssa,  Pa. 


MAPLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YAKDScan  1111  orders  from  all  vari- 
etles,  Andalusians,  ltoeks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
llamburgs,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javan.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvaniu, Pa. 

White  Rocks 

Prize  Winning  Strain 
The  Bird  Uncle  Sam  Has  Adopted. 

A  limited  number  of  Settings.  $3  per  15,  securely 
packed— Express  prepaid. 

SEVEN  ELMS  FARM,  Box2R.  Brewerton.N.  Y. 


$1 

Burlington  Flats.  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  SEniNa-|ttaha‘f13 

Brown  Leghorns,  send  to  Mrs.  Lenora  Compton, 
Colesville,  N.  J.  $1.00  for  13;  $5.00  hundred. 

DARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  $1.00  per  15; 
°  $5.00  perlOO.  4,500  eggs  sold  last  year  for  hatching. 
N.  P.  WESTFALL,  Beomerville,  New  Jersey. 

Standard -bred  Poultry— Highest  quality;  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Falrvlew  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


WhltP  WvanrinttP<5~?,ure  ^Lhlte  ami  great  layers. 

TIllllC  TT  jullUUllCq  Eggs,  $1  50  per  15;  $5  00  per 
hundred.  A.  D.  TRIPP,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Buff  Orpingtons— Eggs,  $1.00  per  13.  Cockerels 
for  sale.  V.  R.  WOOSTER,  Lysamler,  N.  Y 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  76c.  per  16,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I 
Red  Eggs  90c.  per  16,  $1 .60  per  30;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.2! 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  quakertown.  Pa 


Barred  Plymouth  rock,  r.  i.  red  and 
WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  from  the  best  strains 
in  the  country.  $1  per  sitting;  $5  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  HOWARD,  Jr.,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  batching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER.  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.Y. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Ohoieo  Pullets,  Hens  and  Fine 
Cockerels  for  sale.  W.  FRY,  Wading  River,  L.  I. 

pGGS  FOR  HATOHING-Giant  Bronze  Turkey. 

White  Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red  and  Brown 
Leghorn.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Cni>  Ca|o — Cornell,  Charles  A.  Cyphers,  Model  and  Cyphers 
■  VI  WOIB  Company  Incubators,  and  Brooders,  Eaton  Poultry 
Feeds,  and  Beef  Scraps,  Drinking  Fountains,  Grit,  Shell,  Food 
Hoppers,  etc.  One  dav  old  Plymouth  Rock,  White  Leghorn  and 
White  Wyandotte,  and  Rhode  island  Red  Chicks.  Circulars 
aud  price  list  on  application.  All  goods  shipped  freight  or 
express  paid.  Schenectady  Poultry  and  Farm 
Produee  Company,  Senenectady,  New  York, 


China’s  Pit:£ul  Appeal  for  Bread 

*-*  c»  ° 

MILLIONS  HELPLESS  MEN,  WOMEN  AND 

—  '-T  ^  •—  .III  i  -  Ml- 

CHILDRF "  g/iT  THE  POINT  OF  STARVATION 


“Give,  and  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you” 


"Blessed  is  he  that 
Considereth  the  poor” 


A  Staggering  Calamity 

riillion^  at  Death’s  Door 

Unless  America,  the  land  of  unparalleled 
prosperity,  speedily  sends  relief  to  the 
starving  millions  of  China,  the  most  frightful 
tragedy  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  will  be 
enacted,  and  millions 
of  helpless  human 
beings  will  perish  for 
the  want  of  a  crust  of 
bread. 

The  calamity  that 
has  befallen  these 
peaceful,  industrious 
people  is  not  of  their 
own  creation.  Rain 
fell,  as  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  for  forty  days 
without  a  break ;  the 
waters  overflowed  a 
hundred  miles  to  the 
east  and  a  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  and  a  hundred 


Your  cablegram  received  last  night.  We  are 
greatly  rejoiced  that  The  Christian  Herald  is  at 
work  for  us  in  the  homeland.  This  inspires  hope. 

Shall  These  Little  Lambs  Perish  ? 

Dr.  J.  Sumner  Stone,  the  well  known 
pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  in  New  York 
City,  and  now  traveling  in  China,  writes 
The  Christian  Herald  as  follows: 

Fifteen  million  people  are  already  in  the  grasp  of 
famine.  Seven  millions  are  now  helpless.  They 
are  living  on  a  gruel  made  of  beans  and  sweet 
potato  leaves.  Even  this  will  soon  lie  gone.  Already 
the  people  are  drowning  or  giving  opium  to  their 
aged  relatives  and  their  children,  and  selling  their 
little  girls  into  nameless  slavery.  I  love  children 
too  much  to  see  them  exposed  to  hunger  or  shame 
without  crying  loudly  to  their  friends  to  come  to 
their  help.  It  is  not  the  will  of  our  heavenly 
Father  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish. 

Human  Flesh  Actually  Sold  for_Fqod 

A  correspondent  of  the  Echo  says : 

In  two  districts,  Sinchow  and  Paichow,  starv¬ 
ing  and  desperate  people  are  eating  their  chil  Iren, 
all  the  plants,  grasses  and  roots  having  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  This  correspondent  adds  that  there  have 
been  many  cases  of  cannibalism.  Human  flesh  was 
actually  being  sold  for  food,  although  the  ghoulish 
traffic  was  conducted  secretly. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  CONTRIBUTES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
WASHINGTON 

Dear  Doctor  Klopsch:  Feb.  1,  1907. 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  say  to  you  that 
he  is  much  interested  in  your  work  to  raise  funds 
for  the  sufferers  by  the  present  dreadful  famine 
in  China.  He  hopes  that  you  will  meet  with  the 
same  success  that  you  have  had  in  similar  appeals 
to  the  humanity  and  liberality  of  our  people. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  fund  he  has  handed  me 
his  check  for  $100,  which  I  enclose,  together  with 
a  similar  check  of  my  own.  With  best  wishes,  1 
am.  Very  sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Louis  Klopsch,  ELJHU  ROOT. 

The  Christian  Herald,  New  York  City. 


food,  she  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  fever  and  died 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  clasping  tightly  her  little 
child.  For  two  days  the  little  living  child  was  left 
in  its  dead  mother’s  arms.  Who  on  that  road,  with 
hunger  and  fever  driving  them  on,  could  stop  to 
heed  even  the  cry  of  a  helpless  baby  ? 

They  Are  Looking  This  Way 

For  many  years  godly  men  and  women  have 
pointed  these  people  to  the  Saviour,  and  countless 
thousands  have  accepted  him  and  have  been  bap- 


our  Master  whom  we  serve  bid  them  share  with  us 
the  bounties  of  our  heavenly  Father's  goodness? 

Help  Them  to  Help  Others 

Missionaries  now  working  in  China  have  been  so 
affected  by  the  scenes  of  heartrending  suffering 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  witness  that, 
though  their  hearts  are  breaking,  their  tears  refuse 
to  flow.  • 

They  themselves  have  given  all  they  had  and  all 
they  could  borrow,  and  now  they  arc  daily  inditing 
pathetic  communications,  and  sending  them  broad¬ 
cast,  with  the  fervent  prayer  that  God  would  move 
the  hearts  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
sisters  in  distant  lands  to  contribute  largely  in  this 
hour  of  China’s  direst  need,  and  thus  help  them  to 
help  those  who  are  looking  to  them  for  salvation 
from  impending  death. 

The  Continent  of  Our  Saviour’s  Birth 

This  pathetic  cry  for  bread  comes  from 
the  continent  of  Asia,  concerning  which 
the  late  Dr.  Talmage  said: 

Egypt  gave  to  us  its  monuments,  Rome  gave  to 
us  its  law,  Germany  gave  to  us  its  philosophy,  but 
Asia  gave  to  us  its  Christ.  His  mother  an  Asiatic; 
the  mountains  that  looked  down  upon  him.  Asiatic; 
the  lakes  on  whose  pebbly  hanks  he  rested  and  on 
whose  chopped  waves  he  walked,  Asiatic;  the 
apostles  whom  he  first  commissioned,  Asiatic;  the 
audiences  he  whelmed  with  his  illustrations  drawn 


Save  U*  or  We  Perish ! 


miles  to  the  south,  sub¬ 
merging  farms,  destroy¬ 
ing  crops,  uprooting 
houses,  and  leaving 
despair,  destruction  and 
starvation  in  their  track. 
God  help  us  to  help 
them ! 


from  blooming  lilies  and  salt 
crystals  and  great  rainfalls, 
and  bellowing  tempests,  and 
hypocrites’  long  faces,  and 
croaking  ravens— all  those 
audiences  Asiatic.  Christ, 
during  his  earthly  stay,  was 
hut  once  outside  of  Asia. 

Let  All  Join  Hands 


Killing  the  Aged 

Thus  forty  thousand 
square  miles  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  prolonged 
deluge,  and  fifteen 
millions  of  people  be¬ 
came  impoverished.  So 
intense  is  the  suffering 
now  that  parents  kill 
their  children  by  throw¬ 
ing  them  in  the  rivers, 
or  by  administering  poi¬ 
son,  and  after  this  des¬ 
perate  act  they  take 
their  own  lives. 

Many  aged  people  are 
being  drowned  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  death  by  the 
agonies  of  starvation. 

Everywhere  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  afflicted  provinces 
people  are  dying  in  the 
fields,  on  the  roads,  and 
in  the  streets,  literally 
falling  in  their  tracks  a 
prey  to  starvation.  These 
deaths  foot  up  in  the 
thousands  daily. 

BoysSeHat$2A)0 
Girls  at  $3.00 

One  of  the  most  pitiful 
phases  is  the  uncontrolla¬ 
ble  grief  of  parents,  who, 
in  sheer  desperation,  sell 
their  children  for  a  mere 
pittance,  and  then,  when  they  realize  what 
they  have  done,  like  Rachel  of  old,  refuse 
to  he  comforted,  and  plead  with  the  pur¬ 
chaser  for  the  restoration  of  their  dear  ones, 
offering  themselves  to  undergo  servitude 
that  their  darlings  might  be  set  at  liberty. 
Actual  cases  are  known  in  which  girls  have 
been  sold  for  $3.00  and  boys  for  $2.00, 
Mexican,  which  means  half  that  amount  in 
American  money. 

Little  Children  rioaning  for  Food 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  F.  McCrea,  Treasurer  of  the 
Missionary  Relief  Committee,  writes: 

Leaves  and  coarse  mill  feed,  ordinarily  given 
only  to  hogs,  now  sell  for  as  much  as  good  food 
usually  costs.  Trade  is  paralyzed.  People  are  home¬ 
less,  listless,  hopeless.  Furniture  and  clothing— 
what  little  was  saved  from  the  cruel  flood— are 
sacrificed  and  the  poverty-stricken  parents  hear 
the  hungry  children  cry  and  moan  in  the  night 
while  they  themselves  crouch  helplessly  on  a  damp 
mat  in  some  remote  corner. 

I  think  of  that  day  when  Christ  fed  the  hungry 
five  thousand,  and  I  wonder  if  Christ’s  people  will 
follow  in  His  footsteps,  and  have  compassion  on 
these  hungry  thousands  in  China,  who  mustlperish 
with  cold  and  hunger  unless  we  help  them. 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  GREAT  FAMINE  CAMP  OF  450,000  STARVING  NATIVES  AT  TSINGKIANGPU,  CHINA 

This  photograph,  forwarded  by  the  Missionary  Committee  at  Chinkiang,  shows  only  a  part  of  the  vast  camp.  The  huts  are  built  of  mats 
and  mud.  In  this  camp,  the  deaths  from  freezing  and  starvation  have  already  reached  the  appalling  flgureof  over  200  a  night,  or  at  the  rate 
of  75,000  a  year.  It  is  estimated  that  hundreds  of  thousands  and  possibly  millions  must  perish  unless  substantial  aid  comes  to  the  rescue. 


The  Worst  Famine  in  40  Years 

The  Viceroy  of  one  of  the  afflicted  provinces 
states  that  the  famine  is  “ten  times  worse  than 
any  known  in  the  last  forty  years.”  He  tells  of  a 
family  consisting  of  husband,  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren.  The  mother  went  foraging  for  food,  and  dur¬ 
ing  her  absence  the  father  threw  the  children  into 
the  river  and  drowned  them.  On  her  return  the 
mother  asked  for  her  children,  and  was  told  that 
the  father  could  not  bear  to  see  them  gradually 
starving  to  death,  and  as  there  was  no  chance  of 
feeding  them,  he  made  away  with  them.  The 
mother,  greatly  distressed,  flung  herself  into  the 
river,  following  her  children.  The  head  of  the 
family,  in  utter  despair  at  the  loss  of  his  all,  took 
his  life  also.  The  whole  family  thus  perished. 

Alive  In  Her  Dead  Mother’s  Arms 

A  correspondent  of  the  Shanghai  Mer¬ 
cury,  after  visiting  the  famine  districts, 
writes : 

Your  correspondent  saw  the  famine  here  in  ’98, 
and  it  was  awful.  He  has  often  said  since  that 
he  hoped  he  would  never  have  to  see  another,  hut 
all  agree  that  it  is  going  to  he  worse  this  time  than 
it  was  then.  Many  herfc  are  sick  from  what  they 
are  eating,  and  the  color  of  the  skin  is  already 
darkening  and  is  quite  noticeable. 

A  woman  was  traveling  with  her  baby  girl  a  year 
old.  Weakened  by  her  long  journey  and  lack  of 


tized  in  the  Faith.  Indeed,  the  cause  of  Christ 
is  making  wondrous  progress  among  the  dense  pop¬ 
ulation  of  China,  and  now  that  disaster  has  be¬ 
fallen  .  hem  and  death  is  threatening  them,  what 
wonder  that  they  are  hoping  for  help  from  this 
country  whence  hail  the  missionaries,  who  have 
told  them  again  and  again  the  beautiful  story  of 
one  Jesus  who  went  about  doing  good,  who  fed 
the  multitudes,  and  whose  followers  in  this  pros¬ 
perous  country  are  walking  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  Master,  daily  testing  their  lives  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  In  established,  and  ever  asking  themselves. 
What  would  Jesus  do  ? 

Let  Us  Help  Them  Quickly 

And  nhall  they  look  in  vain?  Shall  they  be  dis¬ 
appoint  :d  ?  Shall  we  lead  them  to  believe  that  our 
religion  is  mere  profession?  Shall  we  shut  up  the 
bowels  of  our  compassion  and  tell  them  that  Amer¬ 
ican  money  and  American  grain  are  for  Americans 
only— that  religion  is  one  thing  and  charity  quite 
another  ?  Or  shall  we  open  our  hearts,  our  hands, 
our  purses  and  our  granaries,  and  in  the  name  of 


Let  every  community  be 
represented.  Let  every 
Church,  Sunday  School, 
Home  and  Foreign  Mission 
Society  do  its  share.  Let 
Sunday  School  Officers, 
Teachers  and  Scholars  vie 
with  each  other  in  hastening 
to  the  rescue  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  people.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities 
to  do  good  in  the  Master’s 
name.  We  are  His  almoners. 
He  gave  up  all  for  us,  and 
now  through  these  starving 
ones  he  claims  a  share  of 
what  he  has  entrusted  to 
our  care.  Are  we  unjust 
stewards?  God  forbid  ! 

Help  or  They  Perish 

We  urge  upon  every  reader 
to  join  this  life-saving  crew 
and  to  throw  out  to  these 
starving  people  the  life-line, 
before  it  is  too  late.  Pray 
that  God’s  people  every¬ 
where  may  realize  Itlie  im¬ 
portance  and  urgency  of  the 
case  and  may  willingly  and 
cheerfully  give,  even  as  God 
lias  prospered  them. 

Young  People’s  Societies, 
Epworth  Leagues,  Christian 
End eavorers, work  earnestly; 
for  the  night  of  death  threat¬ 
ens  to  enshroud  a  continent. 
You  can  give  the  clouds  a 
silver  lining  and  you  will  do 
it.  This  is  the  King’s  busi¬ 
ness.  It  requires  haste.  Every 
day’s  delay  will  prove  fatal. 
Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 
He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  watches.  H  is  eye  is 
upon  us.  What  we  do  let  us 
do  it  as  unto  Him,  and  he 


that  seeth  in  secret  and  rewardeth  openly  will  bless 
us  with  an  everlasting  blessing. 

The  Daughters  of  the  King 

There  are  in  every  community  godly  womerr,, 
sympathetic  and  kind;  consecrated  women,  who. 
long  to  do  good,  as  they  have  opportunity,  and  to. 
aid  the  poor,  the  suffering  and  the  distressed.  We: 
can  look  confidently  to  them  for  aid  at  this  time. 
They  can  work,  they  can  speak,  they  can  plead1, 
pray  and  give.  May  God  call  them  to  this  mission 
and  graciously  prosper  the  work  of  their  hearts 
and  their  hands. 

Every  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the 
great  Famine  in  China  will  be  promptly  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  The  Christian  Herald. 


Collection  Lists,  Slips,  Return  Envel¬ 
opes,  etc.,  sent  FREE  on  application. 
Also  instructions  on  HOW  TO  FORM 
A  LOCAL  RELIEF  COMMITTEE. 
Address  as  below. 


The  China  Famine  Relief  Fund 

Under  the  direction  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD 

259-267  BIBLE  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  BUNCH  OF  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Those  Gummy  Peach  Trees. 

If  those  people  who  have  been  complaining  about  gum 
coming  out  of  their  peach  trees  will  examine  them 
closely  they  will  find  under 
the  gum  a  lot  of  little  holes 
in  the  bark,  a  little  more 
than  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  made  hy 
what  we  call  here  “shot-hole 
borer,”  and  it  is  from  these 
holes  that  the  gum  comes. 

An  effectual  remedy  for 
these  is  to  whitewash  the 
trees  wherever  they  appear 
with  the  following:  Get 
tobacco  stems  at  a  cigar  fac¬ 
tory.  Put  a  full  bushel  into 
a  kettle  with  two  pails  of 
water  and  boil  till  strength 
is  extracted  and  until  water 
is  reduced  to  about  four 
gallons.  Into  this  put  six 
pounds  fresh  stone  lime  and 
stir  while  slaking,  and  until 
it  makes  a  rather  thick 
whitewash.  Into  this  put  a 
lull  gill  of  crude  carbolic 
acid.  When  there  has  been 
two  or  three  good  rainy 
days  and  when  the  gum  is 
softened,  scrape  off  the 
loose  bark  and  all  the  gum 
possible.  An  old  hoe  can 
be  used  for  this,  but  better 
a  regular  tree  scraper.  When 
this  is  done  wash  the  tree 
with  the  mixture,  using  a 
brush  or  an  old  broom  so 
as  to  coat  every  part  fully. 

If  this  is  properly  done  no 
further  trouble  will  be  had 
from  them  for  two  or  three 
years.  All  dead  limbs  and 
all  wood  trimmed  from  the 
peach  orchard  should  be 
burned  soon  after  taken 
from  the  trees,  and  not  be 
left  lying  about,  as  these 
breed  first  in  such  timber  as 
is  dying  and  then  spread 
into  the  healthy  trees.  A 
friend  of  mine  had  a  peach 
orchard  bordering  on  a 
bank  over  wdiich  he  threw 
the  trimmings  from  his  1 
orchard,  and  before  he  was  i 
folly  aware  of  the  damage 
being  done  these  borers  had 
ruined  a  strip  of  orchard 
next  to  this  bank  several  i 
rods  wide. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

ARSENIC  FOR  SPRAY¬ 
ING. — In  the  horticultural 
issue  you  give  the  Kedzie 
formula  for  arsenitc  of  lime 
or  soda,  with  directions  to 
use  carbonate  (washing 
soda)  for  dissolving  the  ar¬ 
senic.  You  also  mention 
that  there  will  be  a  muddy 

deposit.  For  22  years  we  have  used  several  100  pounds 
arsenic  yearly  in  our  business,  which  requires  it  to  be 
perfectly  dissolved,  and  wish  to  say  that  if  your  readers 
use  hnglish  or  Belgian •  refined  arsenic,  costing  about 
the  same  as  the  American  article,  there  will  be 


posit  or  sediment,  the  liquid  will  be  as  clear  as  water. 
Further,  if  your  readers  will  use  a  pound  of  the  powdered 
lye,  sold  at  all  stores,  to  five  pounds  arsenic  and  quart 
water,  putting  on  fire  for  five  minutes,  the  whole  will 
be  perfectly  dissolved,  the  heat  generated  by  the  dis- 
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EXTERIOR  OF  A  MAPLE  SUGAR  CAMP.  Fig.  134. 


solving  lye  will  boil  the  material,  which  will  then  be  of 
a  clear  syrupy  consistency.  Where  there  is  any  deposit 
in  the  mixture  by  using  some  brands  of  arsenic,  it 
cannot  be  uniform  in  strength,  as  this  deposit  is  the 
no  de-  result  of  clayey  mixture  or  adulteration  (which  varies 


to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  brands)  in  the  manu¬ 
factured  arsenic.  a.  w.  s. 

West  Oxford,  Ont. 

A  LITTLE  KNOWN  STRAWBERRY  INSECT.— 
The  insect  which  injured  Mr.  Hunt’s  strawberry 

bed,  page  167,  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  Paria  aterrima, 
popularly  called  Strawberry 
root-worm,  as  in  the  larval 
stage  it  lives  in  the  ground 
and  feeds  upon  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  The  perfect  in¬ 
sect  is  a  little  brownish- 
black  beetle  about  half  the 
size  of  an  apple  seed.  They 
are  very  active  at  night,  do¬ 
ing  most  of  their  feeding  at 
this  time,  and  passing  the 
day  concealed  under  lumps 
of  soil  or  small  stones.  The 
foliage  of  the  eaten  plants 
has  an  appearance  as  if  rid¬ 
dled  by  a  charge  of  shot, 
and  when  numerous  only 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  and 
stems  will  remain  uneaten. 
Probably  they  winter  as 
beetles  and  either  these  sur¬ 
vivors  or  perhaps  a  new 
generation  will  be  found  be¬ 
fore  fruiting  time,  but  the 
limited  number  and  the 
rapid  foliage  growth  pre¬ 
vent  much  harm  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  following  Au¬ 
gust  a  new  brood  appears  in 
full  strength.  Theoretically 
they  ought  to  respond  to 
Paris-green  treatment,  but 
facts  prove  otherwise  in  my 
experience.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  has  had  a  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  strawberry 
growing  says  that  the  only 
successful  way  of  destroying 
them  is  by  placing  broods  of 
small  chickens  throughout 
the  field,  with  the  hens  con¬ 
fined  of  course.  Fortunately 
we  can  keep  them  under 
control  by  attention  to  the 
plowing  of  the  fruiting  beds. 
I  have  had  them  to  contend 
with  at  various  periods  for 
many  years,  and  by  giving 
them  no  opportunity  to 
breed  in  old  beds  they  will 
not  be  sufficiently  numerous 
to  do  serious  injury.  It  is 
also  desirable  not  to  use  the 
same  land  uninterruptedly 
for  strawberries  for  a  series 
of  years.  To  be  sure  under 
certain  conditions  it  will  be 
possible  to  frhit  a  bed  two 
seasons  with  this  insect  upon 
your  place,  but  in  a  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  and  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  it  will  be  much 
wiser  to  pick  but  one  crop 
and  plow  immediately.  The 
new  bed  should  not  closely 
adjoin  the  one  fruiting,  or 
it  will  be  infested  from  the  latter,  as  the  plowing  does 
not  destroy  them  so  much  as  it  interferes  with  breeding 
and  removes  their  feeding  ground.  They  are  probably 
transported  in  the  roots  of  plants  in  either  the  larval 
or  pupal  stage.  Perhaps  thorough  washing  of  the  roots 
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might  remove  them.  This  pest  is  said  to  be  more  trou¬ 
blesome  in  the  Central  States  than  the  East.  J.  \v.  B. 

Hathorne,  Mass. 

WIRE  NETTING  ON  TREES.— 1  notice  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  M.  L.  P.,  page  148,  has  trouble  with  mice. 
That  wire  netting  is  not  a  protection.  For  20  years  1 
have  been  using  wire  netting  around  apple  trees  as 
protection  against  rabbits.  1  simply  have  a  notion  that 
1  do  i\ot  want  to  wrap  trees  with  anything  that  will 
keep  out  air  and  light.  If  the  trees  are  to  live  in  this 
world  I  want  them  to  take  things  as  they  come,  whether 
they  be  blizzards  or  hot  winds.  When  setting  young 
trees,  before  finishing  filling  the  hole,  I  wrap  the  tree 
with  a  strip  of  netting  six  inches  by  15  or  18,  leaving 
the  lower  end  about  two  inches  below  the  surface.  This, 
in  our  country,  is  protection  against  field  mice  and  all 
rabbits  except  jack  rabbits,  which  require  about  ;’>0 
inches  of  netting  to  keep  them  off.  Our  field  mice  are 
a  species  of  vole,  an  animal  4^2  inches  long  with  a  tail 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  These  sometimes  attack 
large  trees,  commencing  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  taking  all  the  bark  clear  around  the  tree,  working 
down  into  the  ground  a  foot  or  more  if  not  stopped. 
I  have  saved  trees  on  which  they  have  commenced,  by 
digging  down  and  putting  wire  netting  around  the 
trunk.  But  in  a  large  orchard  it  requires  pretty  close 
watching  to  know  when  they  are  threatening  the  tree. 
I  have  lost  a  few  trees  before  discovering  the  danger. 
This  vole  burrows  about  two  inches  below  the  surface, 
but  the  netting  is  sure  to  keep  them  off,  if  properly 
applied.  o.  d.  h. 

Table  Rock,  Neb. 

THE  OFF  YEAR  IN  FRUIT  GROWING.— When 
fruit  trees  overbear  they  have  not  enough  vitality  to 
produce  fruit  buds  and  mature  a  crop  of  fruit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  and  they  have  to  rest  and  recuperate 
a  year  so  as  to  produce  a  crop  the  year  following  and 
then  they  have  too  many  again,  and  so  on.  I  think 
there  are  two  ways  to  help  make  the  trees  annual 
bearers.  One  way  is  to  thin  the  fruit  severely  and  the 
other  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  trees  so  they  will 
not  set  so  many  fruit  buds.  By  removing  more  than 
half  or  probably  three-fourths  of  the  small  fruits  that 
set  early  in  the  Summer,  the  trees  can  usually  form 
fruit  buds  enough  to  make  a  fair  set  of  fruit  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  and  if  it  is  properly  sprayed  it  will  be  likely 
to  mature  and  make  a  fair  crop;  and  by  continuing  that 
practice  year  after  year  it  is  possible  to  have  a  fair  crop 
every  year.  Since  we  have  been  thinning  our  apples 
we  have  fair  crops  where  given  such  treatment  every 
year.  One  crop  is  usually  heavier  than  the  other,  but 
still  there  are  enough  to  produce  at  least  three-fourths 
of  a  crop  of  very  fine  fruit.  If  an  orchard  were  in 
good  sod  and  fairly  rich  soil  I  should  not  think  of 
plowing  it  up  and  cultivating  and  using  fertilizers  unless 
there  is  some  good  reason  for  doing  so.  I  should  mulch 
with  the  grass  that  grows  in  the  orchard,  and  use  any 
straw  and  manure  that  may  be  had  if  it  is  needed.  If 
the  land  is  such  that  it  will  not  wash  it  may  be  possible 
to  tear  it  up  with  a  Cutaway  harrow  enough  to  cultivate, 
and  use  manure  or  a  cover  crop  and  get  a  better  growth 
and  help  toward  annual  bearing,  but  it  is  not  usually  a 
good  practice  to  turn  under  a  sod  in  an  orchard,  as  it 
breaks  too  many  roots,  and  injure^  the  orchard  in  later 
years.  u.  T.  cox. 

Ohio. 


MORE  ABOUT  GASOLINE  BROODERS. 

The  cut  and  description  sent  out  from  the  Omaha 
Stove  Repair  Works  with  their  burners  has  several 
glaring  errors,  and  as  my  name  is  used  in  it  I  think 
it  will  save  me  trouble  if  1  make  it  plainer  by  an 
explanation  through  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
This  description  was  evidently  taken  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  not  copied  exactly,  and  there  lies  their 
mistake.  The  “sheet-iron”  arrangement  around  the 
burner,  or  in  other  words,  the  lamp  box,  should  be 
underneath  the  house,  and  the  heater  drum  should 
come  through  the  floor  of  the.  house  and  rest  on  the 
sheet-iron  lamp  box  with  a  packing  of  asbestos  paper 
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between  the  wood  and  the  burner  box  as  well  as 
heater  drum.  Mr.  Menges  has  consented  to  my  giving 
a  description  of  the  drum  for  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  they  can  take  it  to  their  tinsmith  and  have 
one  made.  You  can  see  from  the  accompanying  cut  the 
drum  is  composed  of  two  cylinders,  the  inner  one 
V-shaped,  with  the  large  end  the  same  size  as  the 


outer  one,  to  which  it  is  fastened  airtight.  From  near 
the  bottom  of  the  V  a  small  lube  runs  out  through 
the  outer  cylinder  and  takes  the  fresh  air  from  behind 
the  lamp  box  underneath.  The  edges  wherever  joined 
should  be  rolled  as  well  as  soldered.  The  double  floor 
shown  in  cut  is  just  to  bring  it  level  or  even  with 
sill  _ FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

SICK  CHICKS ;  SNOW  FOR  WATER. 

The  picture  of  sick  chickens,  Fig.  135,  is  taken 
from  Bulletin  44  of  the  Storrs  Experiment  Station, 
Connecticut.  Most  of  us  have  seen  just  such  chicks, 
and  the  sight  is  enough  to  make  a  hen  man  desperate. 
This  “‘white  diarrhoea”  takes  off  thousands  of  chicks, 
and  no  one  seems  to  be  sure  of  the  cause — much  less 
of  a  secure  treatment.  A  poultry  commission  in  On¬ 
tario  feels  reasonably  sure  that  poor  ventilation  is  the 
chief  cause.  The  Connecticut  experiments  seem  to 
show  that  many  deaths  among  young  chicks  are 
caus-d  by  musty  food.  There  is  no  doubt  too  that 
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poor  brooding,  chills,  overheating  and  lack  of  vitality 
in  the  parent  stock  also  contribute.  This  matter  ought 
to  be  settled  by  careful  experiment.  In  this  same  bul¬ 
letin  we  find  records  of  experiments  in  substituting 
snow  for  water  in  Winter  henkeeping.  Many  of  us 
were  brought  up  on  the  theory  that  hens  should  never 
eat  snow — that  we  should  wipe  our  feet  before  going 
into  the  henhouse.  One  form  of  the  “new  henkceping” 
is  to  let  the  hens  run  out  into  the  snow  or  scrape  it 
into  the  house  in  place  of  water.  Prof.  Graham  speaks 
of  cases  where  a  hen  had  no  water  for  months  except 
that  furnished  by  the  dew.  Strange  to  say,  such  hens 
laid  a  reasonable  number  of  eggs.  The  figures  given 
in  this  bulletin  show  that  hens  of  small-combed  breeds 
actually  laid  about  as  many  eggs  when  furnished  with 
snow  as  did  those  given  warm  water. 

REPAIRING  A  LINED  SILO. 

1  want  Information  about  the  use  of  paper  in  building 
silos.  The  silo  in  question  was  originally  built,  of  concrete 
and  the  silage  did  not  keep  well.  It.  was  then  ceiled  with 
matched  pine,  and  now  the  pine  is  showing  signs  of  decay, 
if  heavy  building  paper  is  used  on  the  matched  timber  now, 
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and  boarded  over  with  rough  boards,  which  will  come  be¬ 
tween  tile  paper  and  silage,  will  the  paper  be  destroyed  and 
rendered  useless?  Was  it  the  new  lime  that  caused  the 
silage  to  spoil,  and  would  it  keep  if  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  concrete  walls  after  they  have  stood  several 
years?  w.  H.  K. 

Flint,  N.  Y. 

It  hardly  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  outlined  will  be 
the  best  one.  When  you  take  wood  and  soak  it  full  of 
corn  juice,  carrying  as  this  does  sugar  and  other  easily 
decomposing  materials,  and  then  keep  it  moist  and 
warm,  you  are  giving  decay  about  the  most  favorable 
conditions  possible.  When,  however,  you  have  a  single- 
walled  silo  standing  empty  during  the  Summer,  it  gets 
bone  dry  within  a  few  days,  and  decay  stops  short.  We 
have  a  round  hemlock  silo  erected  in  1898  and  painted 
inside  at  that  time  with  some  sort  of  a  preservative 
supplied  by  the  manufacturers.  This  silo  has  been  car¬ 
ried  over  partially  full  several  times  for  Summer  feeling, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  it,  where  silage  laid  during 
the  hot  months,  is  getting  pretty  punky.  The  upper 
two-thirds,  however,  is  in  almost  perfect  condition. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  W,  H.  R.  puts  a  layer  of  building 


paper  over  the  decaying  lining  and  then  another  layer 
of  boards  over  that,  he  will  have  a  rotten  mess. within 
a  very  few  years.  It  will  of  course  decay  far  more 
quickly  than  if  there  was  no  outer  wall  of  concrete.  It 
is  a  fact  that  in  many  cases  concrete  and  masonry  silos 
have  not  given  as  good  results  as  those  made  of  a 
single  thickness  of  wood.  I  suggest  as  a  reason  that  the 
heavy  stone  wall  absorbs  and  conducts  the  heat  away  so 
rapidly  that  the  outer  portion  of  the  mass  never  gets  as 
hot  as  it  must  if  first-class  silage  is  to  be  the  result. 
Silage  making  is  essentially  a  canning  process,  and  the 
temperature  must  get  above  the  death-point  of  bacterial 
and  fungus  life.  Nevertheless,  some  concrete  silos  have 
been  satisfactory,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  wisest  to 
tear  out  the  old  wooden  lining  and  try  coating  the  con¬ 
crete  with  a  thoroughly  hard,  smooth  cement  or  plaster 
finish,  unless  it  is  already  in  good  shape. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


FARMERS  WHO  ARE  NOT  FOOLED. 


No  Corner  in  "Hot  Air." 

We  often  wonder  why  so  many  people  mistake  the 
true  properties  of  what  is  known  as  “hot  air.”  Some 
people  seem  to  believe  that  the  strangers  who  send  out 
letters  and  circulars  containing  the  most  benevolent 
advice  are  really  great,  warm-hearted  creatures  who 
want  to  make  humanity  happy  and  comfortable.  There 
arc  others,  however,  who  know  what  “hot  air”  is.  It 
is  more  for  the  purpose  of  melting  a  dollar  out  of  your 
pocket  than  for  protecting  you  in  old  age.  A  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  who  knows  about  this  received  the  follow¬ 


ing  letter : 

We  want  to  find  600  men  who  will  invest  $50  where  their 
$50  will  be  worth  Two  Hundred  dollars  in  twelve  months. 
If  we  can  prove  to  you  that  we  can  do  this  will  you  be  one 
of  the  600  men? 

$10  a  month  for  five  months  if  you  wish. 

You  are  a  man  of  business  and  will  want  proof.  You 
will  want  to  know  if  we  are  reliable  and  responsible.  Write 
to  any  or  all  of  the  banks  we  give  as  references,  or  get  a 
report  from  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  They  will  tell  you  that  the 
Officers  and  Directors  of  this  company  arc  reliable  and  re¬ 
sponsible  and  that  we  can  be  depended  upon  to  fulfill  every 
promise  we  make. 

Write  your  address  on  the  enclosed  postal  card  and  we 
will  send  you  the  most  convincing  proof  that  this  is  your 
chance  to  make  a  few  dollars,  earn  a  lot  of  money  and 
earn  it  quickly.  Don’t  waste  any  time.  The  list  will  be 
filled  quickly  and  you  will  regret  it  if  you  miss  this  chance. 
Write  to  our  banks  and  to  us  to-day. 

This  was  a  printed  circular — including  the  signature. 
There  have  been  calls  for  men  before  now,  and  millions 
have  responded  during  the  world’s  history.  The  man 
who  got  this  letter  didn’t  rush  in  with  his  money,  but 
proved  himself  a  Knight  of  the  Postage  Stamp  by  send¬ 
ing  the  following  reply.  He  is  wise  not  to  be  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  get  rich.  Sudden  wealth  is  often 
demoralizing: 

Your  philanthropic  favor  received.  I  notice  you  wish  an 
answer  “to-day,”  and  trust  it  will  still  be  that  time  when 
you  receive  this  letter.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your 
scheme  and  am  not  a  little  flattered  that  my  existence  is 
known  to  you,  and  that  you  so  plainly  manifest  an  interest 
in  helping  me  make  my  fortune.  Now.  before  I  join  the 
599  other  men  in  sending  you  the  $50  that  is  so  rapidly  to 
quadruple  itself  for  .our  benefit,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
to  join  me  in  a  little  scheme  that  I  have  been  pushing  for 
some  time,  and  only  lack  funds  to  make  it  a  very  profitable 
venture.  The  scheme  is  this:  We  have  in  this  country  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  clear,  unpolluted  circumambient  at¬ 
mosphere.  Just  now  its  temperature  is  about  zero.  If  we 
could  between  us  manage  to  surround  an  infinite  quantity  of 
this  air,  ship  it  to  New  York  and  pass  it  through  your 
office,  thereby  raising  its  temperature  to  about  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  it  seems  to  me  we  could  do  an  Immense  busi¬ 
ness  supplying  “hot  air”  to  all  the  different  New  York 
companies  that  seem  to  use  that  article  as  their  principal 
stock  in  trade.  So  much  blows  away  from  your  city  it 
would  seem  good  business  to  return  a  little.  If  you  cannot 
write  me  to-day  I  can  wait  until  to-morrow. 


Invest  Your  Money  at  Home. 

We  have  often  called  attention  to  the  points  so  well 
expressed  in  the  following  letter.  One  reason  why  peo¬ 
ple  will  send  their  money  away  for  investment  is  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to  show  that  they  are  wiser  and  smarter 
titan 'their  critics! 


I  am  always  an  interested  reader  of  the  “Publisher  s 
'sk  ”  I  expect  to  he  as  long  as  I  live.  From  what  I 
id  there  I  have  concluded  that  the  farmer  in  general  is 
mightv  queer  animal  and  is  often  in  ueed  of  a  guardian, 
bv  bard  work  and  good  management  he  is  a  little  ahead 
the  game  financially,  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
esn’t  be  invest  his  money  in  further  improvement  of  his 
-n  farm  (a  hundred  chances  to  one  it  needs  it)  or  lend  it 
t  on  some  good  security  at  home?  Instead  of  this,  lie 
uns  always  ready  to  put  his  money  into  any  sort  of 
jd-cat  scheme  that  happens  to  come  along.  It.  <«.  Dun 
Co  say  that  during  the  past  year  more  than  one  bull¬ 
ed  and  fifty  million  dollars  have  been  blown  in  on  takes, 
rgelv  mining  stocks,  not  a  dollar  of  which  will  ever  be 
turned  to  the  investors.  The  man  who  works  for  wages, 
v  a  railroad  employee,  may  have  a  slight  excuse  for  play- 
g  the  game.  There  is  none  for  the  farmer.  Why  is  the 
rmer  so  susceptible  to  the  ways  that  are  dark  and  trick 
at  are  vain  of  the  promotion  schemer  ?  I  think  that 
ricultiiral  papers  should  keep  preaching  it  into  farmers 
keep  and  invest  their  money  at  home.  I  believe  that  they 
ould  take  a  hand  as  far  as  practicable  in  exposing  all 
ch  fake  schemes  and  in  advising  against  Investment  even 
schemers  are  known  to  he  straight.  I  believe  the  farmer 
he  has  anv  surplus  should  invest  it  in  furthering  his  own 
isiness  I  "am  sorrv  to  see  agricultural  papers  selling  ad- 
•rtising  space  to  any  kind  of  outside  Investment  schemes. 


FOUR  GENERATIONS.— Mapes,  the  hen  man,  re¬ 
cently  gave  us  a  picture  of  four  generations  of  the 
Mapes  family.  This  week  we  print  ,a  little  picture 
showing  four  male  generations  of  the  Sawyer  family, 
well-known  fruit  growers  in, Niagara  C°q  N« 
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GREATER  CORN  YIELDS. 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Proper  Use  of  the  Soil. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  average  yield  of  corn  per 
lacre  has  been  greater  in  New  England  than  in  any  other 
lportion  of  the  United  States.  The  primary  cause  for 
ithis,  ff  take  it,  has  been  that  in  general  only  those  soils 
Iha-vc  been  used  for  corn  that  are  adapted  to  its  normal 
{growth.  New  England  has  at  least  partially  learned  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  abandoned  farm,  and  nowhere  else 
’is  the  same  attention  paid  to  selecting  the  soil  best 
fitted  for  the  proper  development  of  the  corn  plant; 
nowhere  else  is  less  of  the  fertility  held  by  the  grain 
sold  from  the  farm,  or  more  fertility  restored.  When 
these  latter  questions  are  completely  solved,  when  each 
type  of  soil  grows  only  the  crops  for  which  it  is  fitted, 
and  when  not  only  part  but  all  of  the  fertility  lost  by 
•cropping  and  through  other  causes  is  replaced;  then 
•and  only  then  will  we  have  a  permanent  system  of 
agriculture,  a  system  which  will  not  leave  to  our  sons 
a  depleted  soil  to  be  abandoned  as  unprofitable  in  the 
ausxt  generation. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION. — The  proper  physical 
type  of  soil  for  corn  is  a  deep  black  loam.  Even  the 
color  is  of  some  importance,  for  it  has  been  found  that 
the  average  soil  temperature  near  the  surface  increases 
directly  with  the  depth  of  color;  and  corn  is  a  heat- 
loving  plant.  The  proper  texture  will  be  approximated 
in  places  of  very  different  topography,  both  dark,  rich 
(bottom  land  and  high  uplands.  More  land  in  New 
England  is  rendered  unfit  for  corn  by  wash¬ 
ing  than  by  any  other  one  cause.  But  it 

must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  fit 
rolling  land.  There  are  many  places  which  are 
hilly,  that  have  a  deep,  friable  soil,  which 
may  be  kept  fertile  by  proper  terracing,  i.  e., 

Tunning  the  rows  around  the  hillside  at  the 
same  level.  The  point  to  be  determined  by 
each  grower  for  his  own  conditions  is:  What 
part  of  his  farm  is  at  present  in  the  proper 
condition  to  grow  a  profitable  crop,  and  what 
are  the  methods  to  be  used  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  other  portions?  Every  grower 
Jknows  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  ap- 
■plied  to  this.  Every  farm  must  in  a  sense 
be  an  experimental  plot.  Make  it  your  rule 
to  plant  no  piece  of  ground  to  corn  simply 
from  habit,  when  you  know  that  it  will  only 
result  in  a  loss,  unless  there  is  a  well-defined 
plan  to  use  this  as  one  of  the  steps  in  a 
system  for  restoring  lost  fertility. 

ROTATIONS. — Plan  a  rotation  which  will 
mot  necessarily  be  the  most  profitable  on  the 
first  round,  but  in  which  each  crop  grown  will 
have  its  part  to  play  in  correcting  some  defect 
in  the  land.  Every  rotation  should  contain 
at  least  one  planting  of  a  legume,  preferably 
one  like  clover,  that  will  remain  on  the  land 
through  the  Winter  and  develop  a  thick,  deep 
root  system.  Do  not  expect  this  to  be  one  of 
the  profit  crops,  but  one  whose  primary  object 
is  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  accumu¬ 
late  stores  of  it  in  the  soil  for  the  use  of 
subsequent  non-leguminous  crops  which  must 
get  their  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  And  this  is 
mot  all,  for  the  deep-rooted  clovers  are  useful 
iboth  in  opening  up  hard  clay  subsoils,  and  in 
rendering  available,  through  its  fermentation 
;and  decay,  much  phosphoric  acid  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  insoluble.  Corn  is  a  good  crop  to  start  such 
a  rotation,  for  corn  is  a  crop  which  will  stand  up 
under  a  heavy  application  of  manure,  an  application 
which  would  give  oats  a  tendency  to  lodge,  and  make 
potato  plants  viney  or  their  tubers  scabby.  A  good 
general  rule  for  a  rotation  is  to  have  one  or  two 
profit  crops,  such  as  corn  and  potatoes,  and  to  have 
these  when  possible  the  one  a  long-rooted  and  the 
other  a  short-rooted  crop,  to  take  fertility  from  dif¬ 
ferent  regions;  and  finally  a  legume  crop  to  plow 
under  for  its  nitrogen.  On  most  soils  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  also  of  great  advantage  to  reduce  Winter 
loss  of  soil  fertility  by  the  Fall  planting  of  catch  crops, 
such  as  rye.  Such  rotations  should  be  planned  to  fit 
every  set  of  conditions  in  New  England,  and  until 
good  sensible  rotations  are  in  general  use,  either  our 
soil  fertility,  and  hence  our  general  yield,  will  con¬ 
tinually  decrease,  or  the  high  cost  of  production,  if 
fertility  is  kept  up  by  commercial  fertilizers,  will  very 
materially  reduce  the  profits  of  the  crop. 

SOIL  FERTILITY. — If  soil  fertility  is  to  be  per¬ 
manently  maintained,  the  general  unalterable  rule  must 
be :  first,  to  feed  all  our  corn  and  other  crops  where 
possible,  and  to  put  all  the  manure  thus  produced  back 
upon  the  land;  second,  to  purchase  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  restore  to  the  soil  all  further  losses  of 
plant  food,  both  those  of  cropping  and  of  leaching. 
This  is  justly  as  much  an  item  in  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  as  is  the  cost  of  tillage,  but  is  an  itenj  too  gen-. 


erally  overlooked.  The  most  rigid  prevention  of  waste 
of  manure  restores  to  the  land  only  a  portion  of  the 
elements  of  fertility  lost  in  cropping.  A  portion  of 
the  nitrogen  and  potash,  and  a  large  part  of  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  which  have  come  from  our  soil  through 
our  crops  to  our  stock,  are  lost  when  the  stockman 
sells  his  meat  animals,  or  even  when  the  dairyman  sells 
only  milk.  These  lost  amounts  of  the  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility  must  be  purchased  and  replaced.  This  is  the  only 
answer  to  our  question.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
determine  the  most  economical  use  of  our  fertilizer 
money. 

CONSTITUENTS  REQUIRED.— We  know  that  it 
takes  proportionally  large  amounts  of  phosphates  to 
form  the  grain  of  corn,  and  relatively  as  large  amounts 
of  potash  to  produce  the  stalks.  Analyses  of  these 
parts  have  been  the  basis  of  the  formuke  of  large 
numbers  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  have  doubtless 
served  a  purpose.  However,  in  too  large  a  number 
of  cases  the  purchase  of  these  mixed  fertilizers  is  a 
great  waste  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  Our 
various  types  of  soil  are  very  different  in  the  amount 
of  fertility  which  they  already  contain.  Some  soils 
contain  relatively  large  amounts  of  potash,  while  others 
are  normal  in  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  only  when  a  soil 
becomes  deficient  in  one  or  the  other  that  this  defici¬ 
ency  should  be  supplied  in  large  amounts.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  a  certain  soil  contains  potash  much  above 
normal  for  a  fertile  soil,  no  profit  is  made  by  the 
addition  of  large  quantities  of  potash  in  the  form  of 
a  commercial  fertilizer,  and  such  applications  produce 


little  return  for  the  expenditure.  More  profit  will 
accrue  from  money  spent  for  phosphoric  acid,  the 
deficient  compound.  When  both  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  approach  or  go  below  the  limit  for  a 
normal  fertile  soil,  then  they  must  both  be  supplied 
in  amounts  equal  to  the  maximum  amounts  removed, 
i.  e.,  in  a  100-bushel  crop  of  corn,  there  would  be 
about  52  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and  96  pounds  potash. 
To  determine  what  his  soil  needs,  each  farmer  must 
constitute  himself  an  experimenter,  and  by  varying 
the  amounts  of  different  fertility  constituents  in  the 
fertilizer  which  he  applies  to  his  land,  determine  for 
himself  the  amount  of  each  which  gives  a  profitable 
return.  This  work  should  not  be  discontinued  after 
one  year,  but  should  be  continued  in  the  same  manner 
and  on  the  same  land  for  a  term  of  years ;  for  there 
are  few  fertilizers  which  are  completely  available  to 
the  plant  the  first  year.  The  final  important  result  of 
his  experiment  will  be  the  relative  needs  of  his  land 
of  these  significant  factors  in  the  production  of  crops. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  E.  m.  east. 

AID  TO  THE  CARRIER. — T  see  on  every  corner  of  what 
is  known  to  the  rural  mail  carrier  as  a  “blind  crossroad” 
or  a  road  not  traveled  by  the  carrier,  that  each  family  on 
that  road  usually  has  its  mail  box  on  a  separate  post,  re¬ 
quiring  the  carrier  to  move  several  times  to  reach  each  box. 
But  the  other  day  I  saw  what  looked  to  me  as  a  decided 
improvement.  On  a  corner  where  four  families  were  served 
some  genius  hit  on  the  following  plan  to  save  the  carrier’s 
time  and  patience,  lie  took  the  iron  axle  and  one  wheel  off 
an  old  wagon,  the  axle  was  set  upright  in  the  ground,  bring¬ 
ing  the  wheel  t-lm  tbtf  right  height,  then  the  four  hoxes  were 
securely  bolted  to  th«  wheel.  This,  placed  on  the  upright 
axle,  made  a  nice  revolving  carrier  for  the  bo-^es  and  all 

coming  In  reach  of  rtje  carrier  at  one  stop,  v,  h. 


THE  JAPANESE  AS  FARM  LABORERS. 

Some  Experience  from  Idaho. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  of  the 
many  and  varying  complaints  on  the  farm-labor  prob¬ 
lem,  both  indoors  and  out,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  many  eastern  readers  to  the  little  brown  men 
from  Japan,  not  that  they  entirely  solve  the  problem, 
but  they  do  help  some.  Of  course  from  some  sources 
comes  much  opposition  to  them,  especially  from  such 
worthies  as  the  man  who  offered  service  to  Blackford 
&  Hill,  the  Attica  merchants  (R.  N.-Y.,  page  84).  But 
he  will  work !  He  will  do  housework  on  a  farm,  carry 
his  own  water,  cut  and  carry  his  wood,  care  for  chick¬ 
ens,  raise  a  kitchen  garden,  and  keep  himself  clean, 
spotlessly  clean.  As  farm  and  garden  helpers  they  like 
best  to  work  by  piece  work,  or  to  contract  by  the  acre 
or  by  the  job,  and  then  work  in  little  gangs  from  five 
to  10  to  a  gang.  They  are  strong  and  healthy,  indus¬ 
trious  and  very  patient ;  never  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
discouraged,  and  at  hoeing,  cultivating,  pulling  weeds, 
•picking  stones,  clearing  land  or  any  of  that  kind  of 
hand  work  that  it  is  so  hard  to  get  the  average  hired 
man  to  do,  they  excel.  But  they  are  no  teamsters,  al¬ 
though  they  will  and  do  drive  and  work  teams;  they 
are  so  easy  and  gentle  with  the  horses  they  get  little 
work  out  of  them.  I  never  knew  them  to  milk,  but  as 
they  are  so  fond  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  very  kind  and 
gentle  and  so  anxious  and  quick  to  learn,  I  believe  they 
would  soon  become  good  help  on  a  dairy  farm. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  in  the  market  garden,  truck 
and  fruit  sections  of  the  East  they  would  be  a 
success.  In  the  sugar-beet  fields  here  they  do 
almost  all  the  hand  work ;  in  fact,  I  can  see  no 
way  we  could  get  this  work  done  without  them. 
They  work  in  little  gangs  of  five  to  15,  and 
are  paid  by  the  acre.  When  work  is  pressing 
they  will  often  work  14  hours  a  day  in  the 
field.  They  take  their  tents  and  beds  from 
place  to  place,  do  their  own  cooking,  and  in 
this  way  are  a  boon  to  the  women  folks.  They 
will  take  a  little  short-handled  hoe  and  bend 
or  stoop  over  all  day  long,  and  the  way  they 
can  make  the  sharp  little  hoe  fly  would  bring 
a  pleasant  smile  to  the  face  of  the  owner  of 
weedy  fields  or  gardens  anywhere.  But  they 
arc  not  Chinamen,  and  cannot  be  treated  as 
Chinamen.  They  demand  fair  wages,  are  lib¬ 
eral  spenders,  live  well,  using  lots  of  eggs  and 
chickens,  drink  little,  and  with  no  carousing. 
They  all  smoke  cigarettes,  but  are  cleanly 
people,  washing  and  bathing  frequently.  Among 
the  older  ones  are  lots  of  good  business  men, 
conducting  stores,  restaurants,  etc.,  rent  gar¬ 
dens  and  sugar-beet  lands,  paying  the  highest 
rents,  and  pay  their  way.  We  rarely  hear  of 
anyone  losing  anything  on  a  Japanese.  But 
perhaps  the  best  of  all,  they  do  not  get  smart, 
and  tell  what  they  would  do  if  they  owned 
this  ranch,  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do  and 
just  how  to  do  it,  but  attend  strictly  to  their 
own  business.  They  never  become  paupers  in 
any  form,  take  all  care  of  their  aged,  sick  or 
dead,  and  are  all,  as  far  as  I  have  known, 
Christians.  There  are  some  Christian  monks 
come  here,  but  I  have  never  known  them  to 
hold  services  of  any  kind,  and  as  I  see  it,  they 
are  to  us  a  blessing  in  the  development  of 
this  great  Northwest,  and  to  some  extent 
to  curb  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  inferior, 
ones  among  our  own  laboring  class,  who  here  last  year 
asked  and  I  think  some  got  $3.50  and  found  for  a 
nine-hour  day  in  the  hayfields.  Any  place  or  town  in 
the  East  can  get  Japanese  labor,  provided  they  can 
furnish  work  enough,  say  in  one  county,  for  40  or  50, 
so  as  to  justify  a  boss  to  look  after  their  business  and 
welfare,  and  to  maintain  a  home  or  headquarters  for 
them.  IRVIN  BISSETT. 

Idaho. 


I  IIE  CONCORD  GRAPE. — 1  should  judge  that  at  a 
low  estimate  there  would  be  a  million  Concord  vines 
planted  on  this  belt  this  Spring,  which  belt  is  already 
said  to  consist  of  about  30,000  acres  of  vineyards.  There 
are  very  few  grapes  except  Concords  being  planted 
on  this  belt,  and  I  think  vineyardists  about  here  generally 
have  concluded  that  the  Concord  yields  more  tons  per 
acre  than  any  other  variety.  Catawbas  don’t  ripen  here. 
I  believe  Delaware  and  other  good  varieties  can  be 
grown  as  successfully  here  as  anywhere,  but  our  vineyard- 
ists  don’t  plant  them.  I  believe  the  fruit  of  the  Concord 
vineyards  goes  largely  to  the  laboring  classes ;  to  people 
who  want  something  cheap,  and  quantity  not  quality. 
Although  the  Concord  is  a  fair  grape  if  it  can  be 
picked  from  the  vines  when  it  is  just  right,  it  is  a 
pool;  keeper  and  a  poor  shipper  (rattles  and  cracks), 
and  if  T  couldn’t  get  better  grapes  than  shipped  Con¬ 
cords  T  wouldn’t  eat  grapes.  Quite  a  large  quantity  of 
Concord  grapes  are  eonstpned  in  making  unfermented 
grape  juice,  and  a  large  quantity  is  used  for  making 
wine  which,  as  I  understand,  goes  to  the  very  poorest 
people  in  the  land,  and  moreover,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
most  villainous  intoxicant  eygr  put  into  the  human  stom¬ 
ach.  GEO.  S.  J0SSELYIL 


“TELEPHONE”  PEAS  GROWN  FROM  CHEAP  SEEDS.  Fig.  137. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  304. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Dimensions  of  Tennis  Court. 

J.  W.  L.  (No  address). — 'How  large  a  piece 
of  ground  is  necessary  for  lawn  tennis?  Must 
it  be  perfectly  level?  What  is  the  cost  of 
lawn  tennis  outfit? 

Ans. — The  outside  dimensions  of  a 
tennis  court  are  78x36  feet.  This  allows 
for  inner  courts  42x27 ;  any  little  manual 
of  the  game  will  give  the  proper  diagram. 
The  ground  should  be  level  and  well 
drained ;  a  dirt  court  should  have  a  foun¬ 
dation  like  a  macadam  road  for  perma¬ 
nent  service,  though  we  have  seen  fairly 
good  results  from  careful  packing  and 
rolling  without  this.  A  grass  court  needs 
much  care,  but  is  pleasant  to  play  on. 
Any  “home  talent”  sufficient  to  establish 
a  lawn  ought  to  be  able  to  put  a  tennis 
court  in  condition.  The  price  of  outfits 
varies;  rackets  cost  from  $1.50  to  $8  or 
$10,  but  we  have  found  one  at  $2.50  very 
serviceable ;  balls  25  to  50  cents  each ; 
poles  $1.25  to  $3;  nets  $1.50  to  $4;  back¬ 
stop  nets,  $2.75;  center  iron,  50  cents; 
marking  tape,  $3.00 ;  dry  marker,  98  cents. 

Apples  for  Oklahoma. 

Reader.  Mineral,  Okla. — What  kind  of 
apples  would  you  advise  for  this  part  of 
the  country?  I  am  on  the  line  between 
New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma.  Our  land  is 
quite  rolling;  soil  is  red,  sandy  loam,  with 
red  clay  subsoil;  holds  moisture  very  well. 
In  April  and  September  It  blows  considerably. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  plant  the  seed  and 
bud  seedlings  to  the  Spy,  and  after  two  or 
three  years  bud  them  to  such  fruit  as  you 
recommend  for  this  part  of  the  world? 

Ans. — The  region  mentioned  is  one  in 
which  the  Northern  Spy  is  not  so  success¬ 
ful  as  some  other  varieties,  and  I  would 
not  advise  planting  more  than  a  few  trees 
of  it.  The  Jonathan  is  one  of  the  best 
for  that  section,  and  always  sells  for  a 
high  price  when  properly  grown  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  market.  It  is  also  excellent  for 
home  use.  Rome  Beauty  is  another  good 
apple  for  that  region;  Grimes  also  does 
well.  Ben  Davis  and  its  type  is  at  home 
there,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  so 
poor  that  I  would  advise  growing  some¬ 
thing  better.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to 
plant  seeds  of  Northern  Spy  to  grow 
stocks  on  which  to  bud  or  graft  other 
varieties,  for  the  seedlings  of  that  variety 
are  not  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  cheaper  and  better  to  buy  good  trees 
raised  in  a  nursery  than  to  try  to  grow 
the  trees  from  the  start  on  the  farm. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

An  Acre  of  Strawberries. 

O.  W.  S.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — What  midseason 
varieties  would  you  recommend  for  this 
valley?  Can  I  get  layer  plants  this  Spring 
and  pot  them  and  force  them  for  setting 
about  July  15  to  August  1  profitably?  I 
have  the  necessary  pots.  IIow  many  plants 
are  required  to  set  an  acre,  and  how  far 
apart  each  way  do  you  recommend  for  matted 
rows?  As  our  ground  is  fairly  early  here 
I  wish  to  put  in  early  potatoes  and  set  the 
strawberry  plants  after  the  potatoes  are  out. 
The  ground  is  gravel  and  clay  loam,  gravel 
predominates.  I  shall  have  well-rotted  stable 
manure  spread  on  thickly  with  a  manure 
spreader  and  well  harrowed  in  after  plowing. 
Then  plant  potatoes  deeply  with  hardwood 
ashes  and  hen  manure  in  furrow  around  the 
seed.  Is  this  advisable  for  the  preparation 
of  strawberry  bed? 

Ans. — I  recommend  Lovett  and  Haver- 
land.  Forcing  layers  is  a  new  proposition 
to  me,  but  I  question  its  being  profitable. 
They  would  require  large  pots  and  a  great 
deal  of  care  to  keep  them  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  until  so  late.  I  would  advise  rather 
that  he  buy  1,000  layer  plants  this  Spring 
and  set  them  3x1  fool  on  a  piece  pre¬ 
pared  as  he  suggests  for  his  potatoes. 
Then  use  his  pots  for  the  runners  as  they 
appear,  or  let  them  root  as  usual  and, 
when  ready  to  transplant  after  the  pota¬ 
toes,  moisten  the  soil  and  take  up  a  small 
ball  of  earth  with  each  plant.  He  should 
get  plenty  of  vigorous  plants  this  way,  and 
if  he  immediately  destroys  all  runners  he 


does  not  need  the  original  thousand  plants 
should  more  than  pay  for  the  work.  To 
set  an  acre  15,000  are  required  at  that  sea¬ 
son;  7,000  in  Spring  set  3  x  2  feet.  His 
description  suggests  an  excellent  prepara¬ 
tion.  G.  A.  p. 

Ground  Fish  for  Tomatoes. 

,J.  E.  B.,  Maryland. — Is  there  any  objection 
to  using  fine  ground  fish,  as  the  source  from 
which  to  derive  nitrogen  for  tomato  crop? 
Will  it  pay  to  spray  tomatoes  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  for  blight? 

Ans. — In  trying  to  discuss  the  tomato, 
its  cultivation  and  food,  there  are  two 
questions  that  come  up  at  once.  Are  we 
trying  to  grow  early  fruit  for  the  market 
or  stock  for  the  canner?  This  the  in¬ 
quirer  fails  to  say,  but  in  either  case  fine 
ground  fish  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
organic  nitrogen  we  have,  and  in  some 
sections  one  of  the  cheapest  forms,  while 
in  others  it  is  not  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
The  inquirer  asks  “Is  fine  ground  fish  the 
proper  source  from  which  to  obtain  ni¬ 
trogen  for  the  tomato  crop?”  indicating 
that  this  is  the  only  source  from  which 
he  is  to  derive  his  nitrogen.  There  is 
where  I  think  too  many  fall  down.  This 
assuming  that  one  form  of  nitrogen  is  all 
that  is  necessary  is  a  mistaken  idea.  Were 
I  planning  for  the  early  crop  for  the 
market  and  striving  for  the  best  possible 
yield  with  earliness  as  first  consideration, 
I  would  use  four  forms  of  nitrogen  in  the 
order  named,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  ground  fish  and  tankage.  These 
ingredients  give  up  their  plant  food  one 
after  another,  and  supply  all  that  is  needed 
for  the  entire  crop,  and  do  it  when  needed. 
For  the  late  crop  or  cannery  stock  the 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
could  be  cut  out  altogether,  and  fish  and 
tankage  or  fish  and  bone  could  be  used 
instead.  Our  late  tomato  crop  is  grow¬ 
ing  at  a  time  when  nitrification  is  going 
on  very  rapidly;  hence  we  can  save  our 
most  soluble  forms,  and  depend  on  or¬ 
ganic  forms  to  furnish  our  late  crop  with 
all  it  needs.  The  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  applied  to  the  tomato  crop  is, 
in  my  judgment,  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  form  used.  The  nature  of  the 
tomato  plant  is  to  make  vine,  hence  we 
should  guard  against  using  nitroeenous 
manures  in  too  large  quantities,  particular¬ 
ly  on  the  late  crop,  otherwise  we  will  get 
too  rampant  a  growth  of  vine  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fruit.  “Will  it  pay  to  spray  for 
blight?”  That  depends  largely  on  how 
bad  the  blight  is  in  one’s  neighborhood. 
Here  there  has  been  but  little  spraying 
done,  depending  on  rotation  to  avoid  the 
disease.  In  southern  New  Jersey  spray¬ 
ing  for  blight  has  been  carried  on  for 
some  years,  and  claimed  by  many  to  be 
successful.  If  spraying  is  attempted  it 
should  be  begun  early  in  the  season,  as  it 
is  a  preventive,  not  a  cure.  Where 
blight  is  only  occasionally  present  it 
might  not  pay;  the  grower  could  resort 
to  rotation  and  probably  have  fair  crops 
If  the  neighborhood  all  has  the  disease 
I  believe  spraying  is  the  only  remedy. 

New  Jersey.  c.  c.  hulsart. 


It  was  at  a  class  in  arithmetic  that  the 
following  household  problem  was  exactly 
solved :  “Suppose  that  in  a  family  of 
five  there  were  only  four  potatoes  for 
dinner,  and  the  mother  wants  to  give  each 
of  the  children  an  equal  share — how  is 
she  going  to  do  it?”  For  a  few  minutes 
there  was  silence  in  the  room  while  every¬ 
body  calculated  hard.  Finally,  one  of 
the  little  boys  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  after 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  school¬ 
master,  gave  his  unexpected  answer: 
“She’d  mash  ’em,  sir.” — Melbourne 
Leader. 


FARM  TELEPHONES 

Save  their  cost  in  one  year 

D<»  you  realize  the  real  value  of  the  actual 
lime  you  spend  going  to  town  or  your 
neighbors  on  errands  you  could  do  on  the 
phone?  You  want  John  to  come  to  work 
for  you  tomorrow;  you  want  to  know  If 
a  machine  part  has  arrived  at  the  Express 
Office;  you  want  the  Doctor  for  a  sick 
child,  or  the  Veterinary  for  a  sick  horse. 
You  say  there  Jr  no  telephone  system? 
Then  you  are  just  the  man  we  want  to 
correspond  with.  We  can  show  you  how 
to  make  a  handsome  profit  by  organizing 
a  farm  telephone  line  and  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  organize,  how  to  build  and 
how  to  operate.  Write  for  our  free  bul¬ 
letin  224X, 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co., 
C-J00  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


!™  WATER  SYSTEM  SS8" 

Is  easy  and  Inexpensive  If  you  have  a 
uiook,  spring  or  pond  on  your  place.  Let 

Power  Specialty  Company 

— .  Fit  vou  out  with  a  simple. 


P0WEII  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 


Fit  you  out  with  a  simple, 
automatic,  guaranteed  Rife 

Hydraulic  Ram  or  a  Foster 
High  Duty  Ram.  Water  raised 
to  any  height.  No  trouble,  no  repairs. 
Free  Catalogue  gives  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions-  Address 

111  Broadway,  N»»  York  Clt» 


When  Is  a  Gate  Not  a  Gate  ? 
Steven's  Revolver  Is  Never  a  Jar 

But  is  at  last 

A  Perfect  Home=Made  Farm  Gate. 

Following  are  just  a  few  of  its  individual  char- 
actenstics  . 

It  is  the  only  gate  on  earth  that  goes  over  and  over 
when  opened  and  closed,  because  it  is  protected  by 
the  ONLY  PATENT  EVER  ISSUED  by  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  on  such  a  gate. 

It  will  not  sag,  twist  or  get  out  of  shape,  as  it  is  on 
the  ground  all  the  time  and  lias  positively  no  strain 
whatever  upon  the  supporting  post.  It  never  lias  to 
be  locked  for  it  stays  shut  of  its  own  accord  and  no 
animal  but  a  pig  can  get  through  it  when  not  locked. 
It  will  operate  over  any  height  of  snow  and  can  be 
made  any  length  without  affecting  its  durability;  the 
wind  can  not  open  it  when  not  locked  and  it  will  stay 
open  at  all  times  when  desired  -whether  fastened  or  not 
Send  $1.00  for  the  patent  right  to  make  and  use  the 
gate  upon  your  farm,  together  with  a  complete  set  of 
working  drawings  and  specifications  telling  exactly 
how  you  can  make  any  of  the  gates  you  now  have, 
either  wire  or  wooden,  into  a  Stevens  Revolver,  for 
an  [outlay  not  to  exceed  35c„  and  when  made,  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the 

dollar  sent.  _ _ 

S.  GEO.  STEVENS, 

Consulting  Engineer  and  Patents, 

120  5th  Avenue  West,  Duluth,  Minn. 


They  Last  Forever 

STANDARD  STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 

ARE  TO  BE  DRIVEN 
One-third  Cheaper  Than  Wood  Posts. 
rOSTS  MAIIE  FOR  ALL  Pl’RPOSES. 

Farm,  field,  lawn,  clothes, 
hitching,  street-sign  and  grape 
posts. 

Plain,  barbed  and  woven 
wire  of  every  description  can 
be  used  with  these  posts. 

250,000  sold  last  year. 
500,000  for  sale  this  year.  30 
miles  of  58  inch,  heavy  woven 
wire  fence  erected  on  Standard 
Steel  Posts  on  one  estate. 

Write  for  circular  price  list, 
and  reference  to  J.  H.  DOWNS, 
289  Broadway,  Now  York  City. 


\PATENTE0 


[heaviest  fence  hade 

\  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  J 
more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod  J 
^delivered.  We  send  free  sample  for  lnspcc- A 
Ition  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133^ 

^styles.  The  Brown  Fence  A;  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘•a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 
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FARM  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 

Handsome,  easy  to  build,  always 
stands  erect.  Ask  for  Fence  Book  D. 

ANCHOR  FENCE  &  MFC.  CO. 
Clevgl»nd|  Ohio* 


nchor  Fence 

Combines  strength  and 
beauty  with  long  life.  Large, 
jfiard  steel  wires.  Heavily 
galvanized. 

(afyn 


&=<  thT 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences  Gates, Arches 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
Border,  etc.,  will  in- 
^  terest  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FENCE 


Strongest 
Made—** 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 

have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial* 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  263.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


EMPIRE 

The  Fence 
of  To-day. 

IT’S  THE  BIG 

WIRE  FENCE 

that’s  the  lasting  fence.  Little  wires  have  had 
their  day.  Look  around  you  at  some  of  the  little 
wire  fences  and  see  why:  Rusted  out,  twisted, 
rooted  and  pushed  apart,  broken  down. 

EMPIRE  No.  9 
HARD  STEEL  WIRE 

fence  is  taking  their  place.  Knots,  stays,  hori¬ 
zontals,  all  same  size.  Woven  so  that  every  wire 
stays  where  it’s  put.  No  slips,  no  holes,  galvan¬ 
ized  so  there’s  no  chance  for  rust. 

THE  FENCE  THAT  LASTS,  THE  FENCE  FOR  YOU. 

We  sell  only  direct  and  do  not  sell  through 
agents  or  dealers.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 
Adrian,  Mich. 


,  Buggy 
aCmm®? 

FREE 


MOST  WONDERFUL  VEHICLE  BOOKS  FREE 

IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  BUY  a  Vehicle— Buggy.  Road  Wagon,  Farm  Wagon. 
Surrey,  Phaeton,  Business  Wagon,  Shetland  Pony  Cart,  or  any  kind  of  a  rig 
or  any  style  harness — write  for  our  1907  Vehicle  Book  and  see  the  wonderful 
offers  we  now  make.  Our  low  prices  will  astonish  you;  our  “free  trial,  money 
back”  offer,  quality  and  safe  delivery  guarantee,  one  small  profit  above  our 
manufacturing  cost,  our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  are  marvelous  inducements, 
advantages  we  alone  can  offer  you.  We  own  the  largest  vehicle  factory 
in  the  world  and  turn  out  the  highest  grade  of  Solid  Comfort  rigs,  sold 
direct  to  you  at  one  small  profit  above  manufacturing  cost.  Prices  about 
One-half  what  others  charge.  We  can  save  you  $5.00  to  $15.00  on  a  road 
wagon,  $15.00  to  $40.00  on  a  buggy,  surrey  or  phaeton,  $20.00  to 
*35.00  on  a  farm  wagon,  $35.00  to  $45.00  on  a  business  wagon 

us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  _ 
and  say,  “Send  me  your  new  |p 
Vehicle  Book,”  and  you  will 
receive  it  by  return  mail.  In 
our  new  Free  Wagon  Cata¬ 
logue  we  show  every  kind  of  farm 
wagon,  also  business  delivery  wagons 
for  grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  milk 
dealers,  etc.  Don’t  fail  to  write  and 

- -  —  ask  for  our  free  Wagon  Catalogue.  _  __  __  _  . .  _ 

THESE  ARTICLES  FREE  IF  YOU  BUY  FROM  US. 

You  get  our  valuable  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  on  every  puKhase.  as  ®P° It  in- 

have  $25.00  in  our  Profit  Sharing  Certificates,  you  can  get  the 

tosh  free  or  a  boy’s  suit,  parlor  table,  fine  lamp,  mantel  clock,  all  entirely  free,  or  tne 

_  Morris  chair  couch.or  dresser  free  for  larger  amounts.  All  fully  explained  in  the 

InB*  M  couci^or  upgser  Write  at  once;  state  if  you  want 


sc  Vehicle  or  Wagon  Catalogue.  . . ... - - 

.ue  free  Vehicle  Book  or  the  free  Wagon  Book  and  get  all  our 
wonderful  1907  offers  on  rigs  and  harness.  Prlfes.  terms,  induce¬ 
ments,  advantages  you  can  t  afford  to  miss.  Address,  DepL  11. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

3  Bowls  in_L 

The  important  thing  for  you  to  be  sure 
of  before  you  put  any  money  into  a  cream 
separator  is  that  it  is  a  clean  skimmer. 

Now  every  mechanical  cream  separator  has  a 
bowl  which  does  the  skimming.  But  the  Im¬ 
proved 

UC  CREAM 

•  9*  SEPARATOR 


Only 
2 

Pacts 

Inside 


has  3  bowls  in  1 !  (the  picture  will  show  you).  Every 
drop  of  milk  run  through  a  U.S.  is  skimmed  3  distinct 
.  times.  The  remarkably  thorough  separation  for  which 
the  U.  S.  Separator  is  famous  is  due  to  this  exhaustive 
process  and  the  wonderful  skimming  efficiency  of  the  two  sim¬ 
ple  corrugated  cups.  The  U.  S.  has  held  the  World’s  Record  for 
clean  skimming  since  1901. 

Cream  is  money.  The  U.  S.  gets  more  than  any  other  separator. 
Now,  we  have  n’t  room  here  to  explain  all  about  the  clean 
skimming  of  the  U.  S.  or  about  its  many  other  fine  points.  But  if  you 
want,  we  ’ll  be  right  glad  to  mail  you  a  copy  of  our  big,  handsome,  new 
catalogue  free.  It ’s  mighty  interesting  and  tells  all  about  the  U.  S. 
Just  say  “  Send  catalogue  number  B  159  ”,  A  postal  is  all  right  if  it’s 
handiest.  Better  write  now  while  you  think  of  it,  addressing 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  deliveries  of  U.  S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Auburn,  Me.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Toledo, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Out.,  Winnipeg,  A 
Man.  and  Calgary,  Alta. 

Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  44<L 
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Forming  Habit  of  Trees. 

I  have  been  told  that  In  the  apple  orchards 
of  New  York  State  the  individual  trees  pre¬ 
sent  a  different  appearance  from  those  of 
Massachusetts;  that  the  branches  seem  to 
hang  in  long,  sweeping  whorls,  which  radi¬ 
ate  one  above  the  other  from  a  somewhat 
central  axis,  giving  the  tree  a  sort  of  three¬ 
storied  appearance.  Is  this  due  to  any  defi¬ 
nite  system  of  pruning  or  to  certain  soil 
characteristics  which  are  different  from  those 
of  Massachusetts?  In  shaping  the  tops  of 
young  trees  two  years  set  would  you  prune 
always  with  the  idea  of  preserving  a  central 
axis  to  produce  trees  like  those  of  New  York, 
or  would  you  allow  the  trees  to  follow  their 
varietal  habit,  the  varieties  to  be  pruned 
Including  Baldwin,  Sutton,  It.  I.  Greening, 
McIntosh  Red,  Gravenstein,  Wealthy,  Duch¬ 
ess,  Wagener,  Red  Astrachan,  Sweet  Bough 
and  King?  A.  u  d. 

Ipswich,  Mass. 

In  New  York  we  do  have  two  and 
three-story  apple  trees.  These  trees  have 
sometimes  been  trained  and  pruned  with 
this  idea  in  mind,  and  other  times  they 
have  been  the  result  of  close  planting 
and  then  not  taking  out  part  of  the  trees 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  crowd.  I  have 
in  mind  some  of  these  three-storied  trees 
upon  the  farm  of  Albert  Wood  &  Son, 
every  other  tree  has  been  cut  out  of  this 
orchard  and  recently  it  picked  1G  barrels 
of  Baldwins  to  the  tree,  not  one  tree  but 
many.  Wood  &  Son  have  been  setting 
out  young  orchards  the  past'  few  years, 
and  are  planning  for  low-headed  orchards, 
as  they  expect  to  fight  San  Jose  scale 
upon  these  trees,  and  they  also  believe  it 
will  be  easier  to  grow  fancy  fruit  on  trees 
of  this  kind.  Many  of  the  farsighted 
apple  growers  of  western  New  York  are 
also  planning  for  low-headed  orchards. 
I  would  allow  these  trees  to  follow  their 
varietal  habit.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  make  a  sprawling  tree  out  of  a  Sutton 
or  a  upright  tree  out  of  a  Greening.  I 
would  not  prune  tips  of  the  new  growth 
at  all,  only  take  out  occasional  crossing 
branches  until  after  bearing  commences. 
All  the  varieties  mentioned  should  be 
bearing  profitable  crops  at  10  years  set 
except  Baldwin  and  Sutton.  This  orchard 
should  be  grown  with  the  idea  of  some¬ 
time  fighting  San  Jose  scale  in  it,  there¬ 
fore  the  low-headed  type  of  tree  is  the 
one  wanted.  If  the  lower  branches  are 
not  taken  off  they  will  begin  to  bear 
early;  if  the  tips  of  the  upright  growths 
are  not  cut  back  fruit  buds  and  spurs 
will  soon  be  formed,  and  as  the  long  up¬ 
right  branches  load  with  fruit  they  will 
bend  down  and  become  the  side  branches 
of  the  tree;  the  lower  early  bearing  wood 
will  have  to  be  pruned  out  when  trees 
are  from  10  to  15  years  old,  before  it  dies 
from  lack  of  sunlight. 

Thomas  E.  Ork  well  known  as  agricul¬ 
tural  editor  and  expert  poultryman,  died 
March  24,  in  bis  54th  year.  Ills  early  life 
was  spent  on  the  farm  and  in  teaching 
school.  Later  he  went  into  commercial 
poultry  culture,  becoming  a  forceful  writer 
on  poultry  subjects  and  an  expert  judge. 
For  15  years  he  was  connected  with  The 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer  in  editorial 
and  business  capacity.  Since  1901  he  had 
been  engaged  In  farming,  devoting  consid¬ 
erable  time  to  The  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  he  was  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  lecturing  on  poultry  subjects  and  act¬ 
ing  as  judge  at  shows.  His  cheerful  dispo¬ 
sition  and  many  sterling  qualities  made  for 
him  a  host  of  friends. 


About  Fruits. — Is  not  Prof.  Van  Deman 
a  little  bit  in  error  when  he  fails  to  advise 
C.  B.,  Jackson,  Mo.,  against  using  sucker  cut¬ 
tings  for  grafting?  I  remember  the  first 
grafts  I  ever  set.  It  was  10  years  ago  this 
Spring  (1897).  I  was  a  young  boy  then  and 
knew  little  about  grafting.  I  cut  some  suck¬ 
ers  off  a  Baldwin,  tree  and  grafted  them  in 
a  seedling  tree  near  the  house.  These  grafts 
have  made  a  tremendous  wood  growth  but 
have  borne  to  date  little  or  no  fruit.  Later 
I  learned  that  the  rule  is  graft  suckers  for 
wood,  limb  ends  for  fruit.  Since  then  I  al¬ 
ways  use  limb  ends,  and  they  have  borne  well 
even  those  from  the  tree  the  suckers  came 
from.  Last  Summer  I  was  surprised  to  see 
the  Climax  Japan  plum  recommended  as  the 
best  of  the  Japans  in  your  paper.  With  me 
the  Climax  is  the  poorest  in  quality  and 
most  unprofitable  of  the  12  varieties  of 
Japans  I  have  fruited.  It  is  the  most  sub¬ 
ject  to  crack  and  rot  of  any  plum  I  ever  saw. 
Occasionally  a  plum  will  grow  to  a  large 
size,  but  its  quality  is  almost  repulsive.  Don’t 
plant  Climax ;  if  you  want  a  good  one  try 
Sultan,  which  was  introduced  the  same  year. 
It  is  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best,  I  have  ever 
fruited.  wesley  n.  peck. 

Connecticut. 


There’s  Money  in 

Far  xxx  ixig 

If  you  understand  Modern 
Methods  and  Farm  Intelligently. 

EVERY  reader  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  is  interested  in  farming 
or  gardening,  in  the  growing  of  fruit 
or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for  a  free 
ropy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  Home  Stndy 
Courses  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture 
which  we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the 
Mass.  Agricultural  College  and  Prof. 
Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

Our  tuition  rates  are  so  low  that  no 
one  need  be  kept  from  enrolling  with  us 
on  theground  of  expense. 

Write  for  the  Catalogue  today. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  18,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Send  us  the  names  of  all  the  strawberry  growers  you 
know  and  we  will  mail  you  the  VINE  POST  PAID 
FREE  OF  CHARGE.  We  only  wish  for  those  that 
grow  the  fruit  for  market  and  we  WAN!  lrlt. 
NAMES  AT  ONCE.  The  vine  is  a  marvel  of  beauty 
and  fragrance,  is  perfectly  hardy,  rapid  grower,  abundant 
foliage  and  its  sweetly  scented  flowers,  handsome  glossy 
leaves  give  it  supremacy  over  all  other  climbers. 
Sunnyside  Nursery,  Reading,  Mass. 


FOR  SALK— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  8*4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  8*7.50  and  8*8.00  bushel. 
Onion  sets.  8*3.00  and  8*3.50  bushel,  Cow  Peas 
983,50  to  8*3.75  bushel.  Joseph  K.  lloiluiiil,  Milford,  Del. 


-Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  “33”  on  growing. 

J.  E.  Wing  &,  Bros.,  Box  23,  "T-r.-.T..11' 

CKED  SWEET  POTATOES-Jersey  Yellow,  Jersey 
^  Red,  Vineland  Bush;  other  varieties;  plants  in 
season.  Price  List.  C.  M.  Harrison,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES, 

stock.  Also  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red,  and  R.  C.  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Cockerels  of  best  breeding  for  sale,  $3.00  to  $10.00 
each.  A.  L.  Fitch,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BLIGHT  PROOF  POTATOES 

bugs; 


yield  300  bushels  per 
acre;  no  blight  or 
double  the  yield  of  common  varieties.  $1.00  per 
bushel,  second  size  75c.  Ira  Watson,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


SEED  Potatoes,  Corn  &  Oats 


Best 


eties  at  Lowest  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 

McAdams  Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


or  Sale— WHITE  &  BLACK  SEED  OATS. 

Sure  crop,  Dent  and  Yellow  Flint  Corn. 

C.  COOLIDGE,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


IIJ  mU  QCCn— Prize  Taker,  $1.00  per  lb.;  Southport 
INIUn  OLlU  Yellow  Globe,  $1.50  per  lb.;  South- 
ort  White  Globe,  $2.00  per  lb.  Subject  to  being 
- - - Jr  Burlington,  N.  J. 


nsold.  EDWARD 


|EACH  TREES,  4  to  5  feet,  ac.  each,  Elberta, 
Crosby,  Smock,  etc.  S“nd  for  our  catalogue. 
iVOODBINE  NURSERIES,  W.  A.  Allen, Geneva,  O. 


Strawberry  Growing  SMS 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants  samueS 


COOPER,  Dele  van,  New  York. 


SAMU1 
Circulars  Free. 


“The 


9  9  The  most  prolific 
and  profitable  of 
all  CURRANTS. 
Write  for  prices  to 

s  id.  wiLLivnr), 

Nurseryman,  GENEVA,  N.  V. 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills,  and  Wheel  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFQ.  CORP., 

Southport,  Connecticut 


Special  Bargain 
in  Plum  Trees 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  has  dug- 
and  ready  for  sale  a  Sui  plus  of 
Superior  Plum  and  Prune  Trees. 
These  trees  must  be  sold  no  matter  what 
the  price  may  be,  therefore  he  offers 
handsome  plum  and  prune  trees  2-years 
old,  3  to  4  feet  high  at  $5.00  per  100,  or 
medium  size  trees  4  feet  and  up  at  $8.00 
per  100,  and  the  largest  size  of  plum 
and  prune  trees  at  $12.00  per  100,  all 
boxed  and  put  on  board  cars  here  free 
of  charge. 

The  plum  trees  at  $5.00  per  100  will 
grow  as  well  and  make  as  good 
orchards  as  the  larger  trees.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  is  guaranteeed  to  every  purchaser 
of  our  plum  trees. 

Remember  the  price  is  $5.00,  $8.00  or 
$12.00  per  100,  Plum  or  Prune  Trees 
boxed  free.  The  varieties  are :  New 
Thanksgiving  Plum  (best  of  all) ;  Lombard, 
Shipper’s  Pride,  Burbank,  and  other 
Japan  plums. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.  has  millions  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  and  Quince  Trees 
for  sale, — also  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Bushes  and  Ornamental  Vines,  Plants  and 
Trees  at  “live  and  let  live”  prices.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  and  free  sample 
copy  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Magazine,  and  your  list  for  special  pric  s. 

Mention  this  paper  and  get  also  a  copy  of  C.  A.  Green's  new  book, 

“ How  I  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay  at  Fruit  Growing." 

ADDRESS, 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  X  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW 

VUE  have  as  a 
result  of 
repeated  ex¬ 
perimenting 
produced  a 
spraying  nozzle 
that  is  entirely 
new.  In  appear¬ 
ance  it  is  like 
the  picture  but 
its  peculiar 
shape  inside 
makes  It  possible  to  spray  with  the  so 
much  desired  fine  mist,  and  do  it  with 
one-lialf  the  usual  pressure.  It  will  pay 
for  itself  the  first  day.  because  it  saves 
your  hose  and  makes  the  extreme  high 
pressure  on  the  pumps  unnecessary.  It 
makes  hand  pump  spraying  real  fun. 
It  is  different  than  any  other,  yet  it  pos¬ 
sesses  every  advantage  of  the  heretofore 
“Friend.”  You  who  are  reading  this  ad. 
have  never  seen  it,  if  you  want  one  get 
your  order  in  quick  by  sending  to  us 
$1.55.  To  you  who  iiave  our  nozzles 
previous  to  this  date  mail  the  nozzle  and 
10c.  in  stamps,  for  postage  and  packing, 
and  you  will  be  put  up-to-date  free  of 
charge.  We  are  busy  making  power 
sprayers,  hand  pumps,  nozzles  and  the 
new  ball  shut-offs,  yet  we  can  take  care 
of  you  if  you  hustle, 

WARN  I N  G 


We,  the  “FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
hereby  WARN  ull  persons  that  we  will  vigorously  prose¬ 
cute  any  ami  all  infringements  on  our  “  FRIEND” 
NOZZLE  and  8HFT-OFF.  All  necessary  legal  steps  have 
been  taken  to  give  us  proper  protection,  and  we  are 
fully  prepared  to  defend  our  rights. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

GASPORT,  N.  Y, 


C'  U  «V  V-  G  -« >-  V-  -<  V-  *V  f  'l  G  r  '4  V*  -<  ^  *)  G  u  '<  ?  '(  U  >  Y  'j  ^  ^ 


FERTILIZER  LIME  etc.,  address 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


APPLY 


While 


HAHN 


COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZER 

Cultivating  with  the 

FERTILIZER 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Attachable  to  any  Riding  or  Walking  Culti¬ 
vator.  Drills  the  Fertilizer  in  moist  ground  on 
both  sides  of  the  plant  at  same  time  crop  is 
cultivated.  Send  for  Circular. 

E.  L.  HAHN  &  CO., 

MUSCATINE,  IOWA. 


NOW  or  NEVER 

THIS  MAY  HE  YOUR  LAST 
CHANCE  TO  GET 

ROGERS’  TREES, 
SAFE  TREES. 

/"vUIt  own  orchards  and  other  interests  will  soon  be 
v  a]i  i  can  look  after,  and  we  have  decided  to  close 
out  our  entire  stock  of  apple  trees,  as  1  will  not  be 
able  to  give  this  special  line  of  apple  breeding  the 
attention  it  deserves. 

The  responsibility  of  a  nurseryman  is  too  great  to 
divide  with  other  interests. 

My  personal  attention  is  given  to  every  detail. 

I  know  my  trees  from  the  scion  to  your  orchard. 

Wo  have  thousands  of  them  in  our  own  orchard. 

I  know  we  have  to  ask  you  a  higher  price  for  a 
smaller  tree,  but  they  are  the  SAFEST  and 
cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

I  cannot  make  big  talk  about  the  quantity  of  trees 
we  have  to  sell.  It’s  not  the  quantity  WE  SELL, 
that  makes  YOUR  orchard. 

It’s  individual  merit  that  counts. 

If  you  are  not  ready  to  plant  an  apple’orchard  just 
now,  we  will  grow  over  until  fall  of  1907,  trees  ordered 
now,  at  our  prices  in  the  APPLE  BREEDER,  (free 
if  you  ask  for  it). 

Why  Not  Plant  SafeTrees  Once  More? 

Why  not  make  sure  now  of  the  kinds  you  want? 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Apple  Breeder  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

DIBBLE’S 

SEED  POTATOES 

Sold  out  of  Ohios,  Cobblers,  Six  Weeks,  Money¬ 
makers.  Plenty  of  Bovees,  Queens,  Hebrons,  Nor¬ 
thers,  Fortunes,  Thoroughbreds,  Rose,  Mountains, 
Mnines,  Carmans,  Raleighs,  Rurals  still  in  stock; 
also  a  few  hundred  bbls.  of  our  new  varieties,  Ionias, 
Manistees  and  Twentieth  Centuries,  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  potatoes  in  the  world,  pronounced  by  over 
200  farmers  who  grew  them  last  year  absolutely 

BLIGHT-PROOF 

Handsome  catalog  FREE.  Prices  low  as  we  grow 
and  sell  direct  to  you  from  our  thousand  acre  seed 
farms  here  in  the  Genesee  Valley. 

Last  call.  Planting  time  near.  Write  today. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Onion  Sets 

AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE,  &.Ba£laY* 


The  Acme  Harrow 


^Well  pulverized  soil 
is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  requi¬ 
site  of  a  good 
seed  bed.  No 


field— no 
matter  how 
rich— is  well 
prepared  for  seed 
unless  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly 
pulverized. 

Does  the  old  fashioned  spike 
or  spring  toothed  harrow  do 
thatt  It  does  not.  ltdoostear 
up  the  grass,  weeds  and  trash  the 
plow  buried,  and  which  should  stay 


_ _  buried. 

What  you  need  is  the  ACME  All  Steel  Riding  Harrow— the 

only  harrow  built  on  scientific  principles. 

the 


Flat  steel  spurs  go  ahead  of  the 
crushing  and  leveling  every  clod. 


Acme  coulters  or  teeth, 


Then  the  coulters  like  long  plowshares 
follow,  turning  the  soil  both  ways  and 
mixing  it.  When  they  get  through  with 
it  the  soil  is  as  tine  as  a  Harrow  can  make 
It  and  presents  all  its  food  to  the  seed. 

Think  how  much  easier  on  the 
team  the  Acme  Harrow  is  I 
The  old  harrow  dragged  blunt¬ 
ly  against  the  soil.  The  Acme 
cuts  smoothly  through. 

Then  the  Acme  is  very  conveni¬ 
ent  to  move  from  one  field  to  an¬ 
other,  as  a  lever  raises  the  coul¬ 
ters  from  the  ground.  One 
man  can  put  the  harrow  in  a 
wagon  or  sled  with  ease. 

The  Acme  is  the  lowest  priced  harrow 
made  and  is  built  to  last. 

Write  tor  free  book, “A  Perfect  Seed  Bod.” 
Written  by  distinguished  agriculturists. 
A  postal  to  me  and  It  wlli  come. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Box  38,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  PEACH  BELT. 

I  find  the  peach  buds  along  the  lake  shore 
and  several  miles  back  from  the  lake  are  all 
right,  only  a  very  small  per  cent  injured. 
Eight  to  10  miles  hack  from  the  lake  there 
has  been  quite  a  lot  of  injury  and  many 
good  peach  orchards  show  hardly  a  live  bud. 
The  peach  acreage  Is  light  through  there,  and 
so  that  will  not  make  very  much  difference 
In  the  total  for  the  counties  mentioned.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peach 
sections  in  the  United  Stales,  and  the  people 
hardly  appreciate  it.  Of  course  their  railway 
service  is  more  or  less  of  a  handicap,  there 
being  no  competition;  but:  the  It.  W.  &  O. 
seems  to  be  waking  up  to  the  possibilities 
of  their  local  freight  traffic,  and  are  putting 
in  icing  stations.  obsekveu. 


THE  NIAGARA  PEACH. 

What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  Niagara 
peach  as  a  commercial  variety?  Why  should 
it  be  planted  in  preference,  let  us  say.  to 
Liberia  or  other  standard  varieties?  Is  it 
a  proff table  variety  in  your  judgment,  and 
what:  are  the  reasons  why  it  should  not 
be  recommended  for  general  planting? 

We  have  not  fruited  the  Niagara  peach, 
although  we  have  trees  about  large  enough 
to  show  some  fruit  this  season,  so  cannot 
say  much  about  it  from  our  own  experience. 

Connecticut.  .t.  norms  baknen. 

I  believe  the  Niagara  peach  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  variety  for  western  New  York  one  of 
the  host  of  recent  introduction.  It  is  of  the 
Crawford  type,  a  great  producer,  aind  as 
compared  with  the  Elberta  ripens  somewhat 
earlier.  I  know  of  no  bad  qualities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  8.  I>.  WILLARD. 

New  York. 

Niagara  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
fruited  to  any  extent  in  New  Jersey  or 
southward.  I  have  grown  the  trees  several 
years,  but  not  fruited  it  here.  From  all  the 
Information  I  have  it.  is  a  success  in  New 
York  State,  but  I  have  no  idea  that  it  would 
do  any  better  than  our  standard  varieties 
in  New  Jersey.  Charles  black. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Niagara  peach  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties  I  have  on  my  list.  It  is  a  strong 
grower,  has  a  good  leaf,  but  is  not  as 
good  a  shipper  as  the  Elberta.  It.  is  a 
better  grower,  longer  lived,  and  the  quality 
is  better.  It  is  a  profitable  variety,  and  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  recommended  for  general  planting. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  JAY  e.  ALLIS. 

I  have  never  ix’on  aide  to  see  any  great 
commercial  value  in  the  Niagara  peach  that 
would  warrant  my  planting  it  im  preference 
to  some  others.  It  strikes  me  ns  a  rather 
poor  type  of  Crawford,  and  ns  I  have  never 
been  able  to  secure  sure  and  satisfactory 
crops  from  any  of  t lie  Crawford  family  I 
avoid  planting  any  of  the  new  ones  that 
come  out  except  in  an  experimental  way. 

I  know  there  are  some  sections  of  the 
country  and  some  soils  where  the  Crawford 
type  are  fairly  satisfactory,  but  on  the  whole 
not  to  l>e  compared  with  the  Elberta,  Chairs 
Choice,  and  some  other  seasonable  yellow 
peaches  that  are  far  more  hardy  in  fruit  bud, 
and  therefore  more  sure  to  produce  annual 
crops  of  fruit,  and  so  cannot  recommend 
the  Niagara.  J-  H>  hale. 

Connecticut. 

You  wish  to  know  the  good  qualities  and 
bad  qualities  of  the  Niagara.  It:  is  a  good 
grower  with  strong  leaves;  good  sfzo  and 
holding  its  size  through  the  crop;  fully  as 
large  as  largest  Crawford,  but  not  quite  ns 
large  as  largest  Elberta.  About  half  way 
between  Early  Crawford  and  Elberta  in  sea¬ 
son  ;  of  fully  ns  good  quality  as  Early  Craw¬ 
ford  and  far  ahead  of  Elberta.  It  is  not 
as  hardy  in  fruit  buds  as  Elberta,  fully  as 
hardy  as  Crawford.  Not  ns  highly  colored 
ns  Elberta.  but  if  plenty  of  potash  be  used 
about  the  trees,  will  give  a  very  beautiful 
semi-transparent  body  with  a  pretty  cheek 
on  sunny  side.  I  notice  what  II.  A.  R.,  on 
page  170,  has  to  say  of  Niagara,  and  very 
much  doubt  his  having  that  variety,  as  I 
have  never  seen  any  with  a  “bluish  tint. 
Either  his  soil  is  off  or  he  has  something 
elp‘.  The  Elberta  here  in  western  New 
York  Is  very  subject  to  the  curl-leaf,  while 
Niagara  Is  very  free,  and  when  it  comes  to 
quality  no  one  would  eat  an  Ell>erta  if  he 
could  get  a  Niagara.  They  compare  about 
with  Ben.  Davis  and  Northern  Spy. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  s.  woodward. 

The  Niagara  is  a  new  peach  in  western 
Michigan,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sucess 
In  Western  New  York  would  he  far  from 
positive  proof  that  it  would  be  a  success  in 
Michigan,  where  the  soil  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  especially  the  soil,  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  peach  is  of  the  Crawford  type, 
and  midway  between  Early  and  I/ate  Craw¬ 
ford,  reasonably  hardy  and  fairly  productive. 
Several  years’  experience  as  Superintendent 
of  Horticulture  of  West  Michigan  Pair  and 
other  work  in  the  State  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  list  of  penches  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  is  quite  limited.  One  or 
more  new  varieties  of  peaches  are  put  on 
the  market  every  year,  claiming  all  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  best  with  none  of  the 
defects;  but  for  some  reason  a  Inrge  per 
cent  of  them  never  get  into  commercial 


orchards.  The  Crosby  was  largely  boomed 
a  few  years  ago,  but  who  is  setting  Crosby 
now?  I  believe  the  future  has  an  apple  with 
the  fine  appearance,  hardiness  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  Ben  Davis  with  quality  equal  to 
Spy;  that  we  will  some  time  get  a  peach 
with  the  size,  coloring  and  productiveness  of 
EIl>erta,  as  free  from  disease  ns  Kalamazoo, 
and  ns  hardy  as  Chili,  but  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  IK!  the  result  of  careful  painstaking 
Scientific  research  and  patient  toil  than  a 
chance  seedling,  and  such  a  result  would 
bo  worthy  of  the  life  work  of  the  best  men 
of  our  time.  L-  J-  P- 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

Moving  Treks. — On  page  181  is  note  on 
moving  a  maple  tree.  I  find  the  lietter  way 
Is  to  move  the  tree  when  the  ground  is 
frozen;  dig  a  hole  to  set  the  tree  and  then 
dig  a  ditch  around  it  about  two  feet  from 
tree,  and  deep  enough  to  get  under  the  roots. 
Then  you  can  lift  it  out  or  pull  it  over  and 
haul  or  roll  it  over  to  where  you  want  It. 
When  the  frost  leaves  the  ground 
will  not  know  it  has  been  moved, 
have  the  same  earth  as  it  had  last 
Du  Hols,  Pa. 

Evergreens  for  Christmas 
your  special  horticultural  number 


the  tree 
It  will 
Summer. 
.  s.  n. 
Trees. — In 
you  advise 

clean  cultivation  after  planting  seedlings  five 
feet:  apart.  In  our  experience  growing  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  we  get  seedlings  six  to  nine 
inches  for  about.  $4  per  1,000.  We  set  these 
in  rows  several  feet  apart,  and  as  close  ns 
six  inches  in  the  rows;  and  keep  clean  by 
cultivation.  We  soon  begin  to  take  out  some 
of  the  trees,  and  set  out  new  rows,  giving 
them  more  room  as  they  get  larger,  until 
they  stand  three  or  four  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  At:  three  feet  they  make  nice  trees, 
and  after  removing  every  other  row  they 
stand  about  4xff  feet  or  4x4,  and  they  do 
not  get  any  cultivation  at  all  except  when 
they  are  small,  and  until  well  started  grow¬ 
ing  after  being  transplanted.  We  prefer 
light  mulching  to  cultivation.  c.  w. 

Marshallvllle,  O. 


Why  Don’t  YOU  Trade  in  New  York 

and  Save 
Money  on 
Everything 

Over  75,000 

labor-saving, 
money-saving  arti¬ 
cles  for  farm,  home 
anil  shop,  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  illustrated 
and  priced  in  Hig 
New  Catalog  No.  93. 

Wo  will  sell  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices 
the  following  goods 
in  small  quantities 

_  as  well  as  large: 

THIS  700  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Watches,  Jewelry, 

Clocks,  Silverware, 
Knives,  Razors, 
rancy  floods,  l.amps, 
Books,  Purses,  Ba);s, 

Fine  (iroccries,  Seeds, 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Baby  Carriages,  Sleds, 
Sewing  Machines,  Whips, 
Carriages,  Wagons, 

Stoves,  Ranitcs, 

Electrical  Supplies, 

Boots  and  Shoes, 


Hardware,  all  kinds, 

Tool  Cabinets,  Sweaters, 
Shot  fluns,  Rifles,  Traps, 
Revolvers,  Cartridges, 
Shells,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Talking  Machines, 

Farming  Tools,  Skates, 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Ice  Tools,  Sleighs, 

Cream  Separators, Freezers 
Mashing  Machines, 

House  Furnishing  (ioods, 
Mcchunics  Tools. 


OppnaRo  nunh  nrtli-ln  In  the  Catalogue,  l«  the  low  price  ill 
vllldl  we  Hell  II,  the  lelveHt  price  for  which  It  <•««  he  Imlndll 
n  mi v  h lore,  Ilia  or  mile,  In  IIiIh  or  any  country  on  the  Qlolie. 

Yon  will  upend  hnur«  or  Intel  cut  over  fta  ;  .von  will 

narvol  at  the  wonderful  variety  all  romplele  In  one  Ills  book, 
ilnliea  bnyliiK  pleaaant  and  prnlltable,  wherever  yon  live. 

Tlila  up-to-date  Buyer’s  Guide  costs  uk  $1.00  to  print,  tint  la 
lent  postpaid  free  of  charge,  to  ell  who  nsk  for  It  In  good 
Kith.  Hundreds  of  requests  come  to  us  every  day, and  wo 
aiant  to  place  It  In  every  home  In  the  United  States. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

Wo  will  send  you  our  Premium  Mat,  containing  100  valuable 
md  nsoflll  articles  given  nway  tree.  Also  Grocery  List, allowing 
low  you  can  save  oue-thlrd  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

liny  of  uh  anil  secure  Rest  Goods  at  lowest  prices.  Prompt 
Shipments.  Low  Freight  and  Express  Rates  and  a  HRUAItl. 
IK  A I.  every  time.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  01  refund  money. 
We  also  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  goods  ordered  of  us. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &,  CO., 

Ill  CHATHAM  HqtlAKK.  Entalillahed  IKIO.  NEW  V  GltK  <1TV 
rite  oiliest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


Plants! 

onyngham,  Pa. 


Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
Uf  tile  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Huy  from  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  most 
reliable  growers  in  America. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

THK  J.  K.  HUTTON  00., 
Formerly  J.  H.  Hutton  &  8on. 


$1,000  year  2L000  seven  hundred  and  80  quarts  of 
Strawberries  per  acre.  A  variety  I  want  you  to 
plant.  It  will  do  you  good  1008.  List  free 


Kovltt’H  Plant  Farm, 


Atlienlu,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS  ft""  « 

now  catalog  free, today.  Prices  from  $1.25  por  1000  up. 

I>AVII>  KODWAV,  -  Hart ly,  Del. 


The  Best  Strawberries 

Rrowfror.i  Farmer's  plants.  Introducer  of 
Oswego”  atrawberry  and  “Plum  Farmer” 
raspberry.  Fruit  plants,  all  kinds.  Catalog 
free.  L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  720,Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— French  and  GlantOanna  Bulbs, either 
dormant  or  sprouted:  assorted  colors,  350  do?.., 
$2..r>0  per  100.  George  S.  Turner,  Pocomoke,  Md. 


MULTIPLIER  ONION  SETS 

*2.50  per  bush.  F.  H. THORNTON, Blue  Anchor, N.J. 


$500 


nn  acre  profit  raising  strawberries.  I  toll 
"  '  i  f  . . 


Best  varieties. 
Honest  pVieos.  U.  G.  LA  WTtENOE,  Marion,  Ohio. 


you  how.  Catalog  free. 
-  ~  -  -"REI 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  forty  of  the  best 
varieties;  prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog,  it 
isfree.  J.  K.  LOS  EE,  Elnora,  Surat  ogttCo.,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


If  you  state  the 
publication  in 
which  you  saw  this 
advertisement,  we 
will  send  you  free 

DREER’S 
GARDEN  BOOK 

Beautiful  color  and  duotone 
plates,  224  profusely  illustrated 
pages  describing  everything  worth 
growing  in  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds, 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia 


The  Chipman  Strawberry  is  a  Winner 

This  and  forty  other  best  varieties  for  sale;  also 
eggs  from  R.  I.  Red  Chickens,  winners  of  first, 
prize  at  Wilmington  poultry  show.  Send  for  free 
plant  and  poultry  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Dei. 


Buy 


CTKAWBKHRY  PLANTS— None  botte-  grown. 


OKO-  K.  8CUA 


i  special 
U  BEK, 


Box  B,  Bailston  Luke.  N.  Y. 


VIRGIN’S 

b rated  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants 


Choicest  varieties  for 
home  and  market. 
All  fully  described  in 
my  latest  catalog. 

Vigorous  Plants,  all 

fresh  ting  from  new  beds. 
All  stock  guaranteed  true 

_ to  label.  Prices  right. 

Send  for  my  new  1!H)7  catalog  free.  Address, 

SAM’L  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Roses,  Evergreens  and 
Herbaceous  Plants. 

.  . . . j  NELSON  BOGUS, 

Extra  Finn,  ”  Yvari,  i  Akohi,  Wanted,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y, 


BARTLETT! 
PEAR  TREES 


ARE  YOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  Trees  now, 
while  the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  hut 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  can  be  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 

APPLE  TREES 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hlghtstown,  New  Jersey. 


EVERGREENS 

Nursery  grown,  hardy  everywhere. 
All  sizes  for  all  purposes,  lowest 
prices,  fill  bargain  lols,  first  class, 
prepaid  $1  to  $10  per  100.  Also  Nurs¬ 
ery  grown  Forest  Trees.  _ 

FREE:— One  beautiful  Black  XTill 
Spruce  to  every  customer.  Send 
tor  free  Cat,,  and  Bargain  Sheot. 
U.  Hill,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Box  74.  Dundee.  III. 

FINE  PEACHES 

RAY  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

Choice  lruit;  handsome,  i  mrnensc  bearer? 
strong  grower.  Adapted  to  all  climates 
and  a  fine  shipper.  Superb  tree,  stock  of 
all  varieties, —Elberta,  Crawfords,  etc. 
Ask  for  ltH’7  cata’ojj.  It  Is  fret*. 

Harrison’*  Nurseries, 
Box  20.  Berlin.  Maryland. 


K 


NIGHT’S 


FRUIT  PLANTS 


Do  you  want  tin*  heat 
northern  Krown Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry 
UlackWr.v,  Currant 
and  On»|M*  VINES 

WE  HAVE  THEM 

at  a  reasonable  price.  We  guarantee  our  plants  to  reaeh  yon  ft* 
line  Arrowing  condition  ami  true  to  name.  We  Imve  had  W  years'’ 
experlenoo  and  ship  plants  to  ©very  state.  Our  32-pmrv  Catalog 
Ik  valuable  to  any  fruit  Krower.  Send  for  1L 

DAVID  KNIGHT  a  SON,  Sawyer,  Midi. 


77ff£S 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  anil  Hardiest  Varieties 

ELLWANGIiR  &  BARRY 

N  urscrymen—  llortlcul  t  urists 
MOUNT  IIOPK  NURSERIES 
ROCHESTER  Established  1840  NEW  YORK 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  044  pages), 
also  Descriptive  List,  of  Novelties  and  Specialties 
with  beautiful  colored  plate  of  the  New  Hardy 
White  Hose  SNOW  qr KEN  (Frau  Karl  Drusehkt), 
mailed  FREE  on  request. 


WARD  KLACKHKKRY- Hardy  and  reliable; 

one  of  the  best.  Well  rooted  plants,  by  mail,  25, 
75c.;  50,  $1.00;  loo,  $1.50.  For  larger  quantities,  As¬ 
paragus  Roots,  Trees  and  oilier  small  fruit  plants, 
send  for  price  list.,  (’has.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS . 

$1.60  per  1,000  and  up.  Raspberry.  Blackberry  and 
Currants  at  low  prices.  Heavy  rooted  high  grade 
stock  true  to  name.  Special  Svriuii  Wholesale  Price 
List  Free.  A.  It.  WESTON  &  CO., 

Houle  8.  Bridgman.  Mich. 

Get  Our  Surplus  List 

on  Apple  and  Peach 
Trees.  Finest  lot  grown, 

C.  R.BURR  &  CO.,  Manchester,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRIES 

big,  red  anil  luclousaro  grown  from  ALLEN’S  choice  vigorous  strawberry 
plants.  None  better.  Oood  Luok,  Chesapeake,  Virginia,  and  Cardinal  n.w 
(j|en  Mary,  Haverland,  Dunlap,  Marshall,  Klondyke,  Oandv,  Hubacb,  Clireax 
atu!  all  best  standard  sorts,  (10  varieties.  1’rlces  Right;  DEWBERRIES.  Aus¬ 
tin’s,  Lueretla,  und  ITomo.  I  have  hig  stock  and  they  are  fine,  also  Hasp- 
berry,  Currant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  und  Grapevines.  In  SEEDS  I  have 
the  leading  varieties  for  field  and  garden,  my  1907  supply  of  I'cas, Ilcans, Water¬ 
melon,  Cantaloupe,  anil  Cucumber  seeds  are  vary  cholco.  Millions  of  vegetable  plants  t 
My  no  page  Catalog  for  19(17  tells  about  lots  of  good  things  for  the  farm  and  garden  ami  where 
.  It's  FREE.  Send’ name  and  address  on  postal  to  W.  F.  ALLEN  Dept.  17,  Salisbury,  Md. 


In  season, 
to  get  them 


TREES 


Fruit  Trees 


0\l 


PLAIN,  CLEAN, 

HARDY,  RELIABLE 

With  Nothing  on  Thorn  But  a  TRUE  LABEL. 

Our  catalog  with  endorsements  will  prove  to  you  that  the  most  oareful  conservative  Planters  want 
ti  trees.  II.  S.  WILEY  <&  SON,  Drawer  182,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT 

THEY  REPRESENT  PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST.  EXTRA  PINE  STOCK  POR  SPRING 
shipment,  grown  where  the  soil  and  climate  produces  the  hardiest  and  best  trees 
in  the  world.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment ;  also  Grape  Vines,  Currants.  Gooseberry  Plants,  Raspberry  and  I  Hack  berry 
Plants.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  highest  indorsement.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  getting  our  catalogue,  our  prices  are  right  and  stock  the  best.  Write  today. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  CO.,  -  -  Confluence,  Penna. 


Fruit  Trees  That  Will  Live . 

MADIHON,  Wis.,  Feb.  6.  1007. 

Last  year  on  our  furin  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  wo  planted  so  mu  4,000  punch  tree*,  pur¬ 
chased  from  you.  Not  over  half  a  dozen  failed  to  grow.  The  tree#  were  clean,  thrifty  and 
all  right—w.  A.  HICNIIY  A  SON.  per  W.  A.  Henry, 

Above  testimonial  received  by  us  from  Prof.  Fenry,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  certainly  speaks  well 
for  our  stock.  Get  our  free  catalog  and  give  us  a  chance  to  figure  on 
your  wants.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yulesville,  Conn 


HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Wo  offer  for  Spring  of  1U0T  the  finest  and  most  complete  list  of  Nursery  Stock  wo  have  ever  grown. 
Our  stock  can  always  bo  relied  upon  for  It  Is  all  selected  und  grown  on  our  own  grounds  under  constant 
expert  inspection.  Wo  guarantee  every  spcolmen  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease.  Give  ns  u  ohuneo 
to  figure  on  your  list  of  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  In  ull 
Its  Brandies.  Write  now  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER  COMPANY, . -  - _ Box  1,  Cornwall,  Now  York. 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Stock  is  right.  rl  he  Prices  are  Right.  I  will  Use  you  Right.  Write  me 
for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  every  standard  variety  grown.  32nd 
anniversary.  S.  J.  CONNELLY.  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y, 


California  Privet 


An  Ideal  hedge  for  lawn  purposes.  A 
quick  grower.  No  thorns.  Write  for  free 
catalog  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  Garden 
Tools,  etc.  Hprity  Pumps  and  Spraying 
Mixtures.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 
Box  R  ,  Mooreatown,  N.J. 
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Mr.  Hitchings  on  Sod  Culture. 

L.  8.,  Albion,  N.  Y. — I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  article  by  .Mr.  TTItChlngs  on  page 
58,  and  would  like  the  privilege  <>£  asking 
biin  a  few  questions.  Has  he  tried  the 
Bod  mulch  with  Bartlett  pears,  and  Is  It  a 
success?  Docs  he  fertilize  bis  bearing 
apple  orchards  with  ashes,  or  in  what  way? 
Does  he  think  Bismarck  and  Rome  Beauty 
as  desirable  as  Ilubbardston  for  this  State? 
What  power  sprayer  does  he  use?  What 
dues  lie  prefer  to  use  for  -  Insecticides  npd 
fungicides? 

Ans. — The  sod  mulch  method  is  suited 
to  growing  pears  as  well  as  apples.  This 
method  will  not  prevent  the  trees  blight¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  learned  from  experience, 
although  the  blight  is  less  severe  than 
where  the  trees  are  cultivated.  I  have 
not  used  any  fertilizer  as  yet  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  the  growth  of  trees,  condition  of 
foliage  and  fruit  being  satisfactory  with¬ 
out.  If  at  any  time  trees  show  lack  of 
vigor  I  shall  use  stable  manure  if  avail¬ 
able,  or  sow  clover  seed  on  the  sod,  run¬ 
ning  Cutaway  harrow  over  it  to  insure 
a  catch  of  clover.  Bismarck  and  Rome 
Beauty  arc  both  good  in  their  season.  The 
trade  in  our  market  does  not  want  them 
until  Spies  arc  gone.  The  Ilubbardston 
will  sell  in  competition  with  the  Spies.  I 
use  the  Niagara  gas  sprayer.  1  have  de¬ 
cided  on  the  following  formula  for  this 
year’s  spraying:  Four  pounds  sulphate 
of  copper,  two  pounds  Disparcne,  six 
ounces  Paris-green,  six  pounds  lime,  to 
50  gallons  of  water,  spraying  three  times, 
holding  nozzles  farther  away  from  foliage 
than  is  usually  done. 

GRANT  n.  HITCHINGS. 

A  Girl's  Acre  of  Blackberries. 

W.  J.  It.,  LyndonrUlr,  N.  V. — < On  page  10(i 
there  Is  a  suggestion  by  M.  Crawford  to 
set  nn  acre  of  blackberries.  Why  so  far 
apart?  Here  they  wet  berries  about  .'?xti  feet. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  Snyder  berry? 
Does  it  keep  sprouting  from  the  root? 

Ans. — I  am  invited  to  tell  why  1  ad¬ 
vised  the  girl  on  the  farm  to  plant  Snyder 
blackberries  so  far  apart — 8  x  8  feet.  I 
am  glad  of  a  chance  to  explain.  In  my 
opinion  many  of  our  fruit  bearing  plants 
are  deprived  of  sufficient  room.  By  severe 
pruning  and  constant  mangling  of  the 
roots  with  plow  and  cultivator  they  can 
be  kept  small,  but  at  any  time  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  they  will  occupy  a 
much  larger  space.  The  roots  of  a  black¬ 
berry  will  only  have  to  grow  four  feet 
to  reach  its  next  neighbor’s  roots.  I  have 
had  them  make  that  much  growth  the 
first  year  from  a  root  cutting.  We  must 
consider  that  while  the  canes  of  the 
blackberry  are  biennial  the  roots  arc 
perennial.  Anyone  who  has  ever  plowed 
an  old  blackberry  plantation  knows  that 
every  inch  of  the  ground  is  occupied. 
This  is  the  case  whether  the  plants  were 
set  close  or  far  apart.  In  the  case  af 
the  girl  on  the  farm  there  is  this  addi¬ 
tional  reason  for  giving  them  more  room: 
She  will  do  most  of  the  picking  and  per¬ 
haps  all  the  pruning,  and  with  her  cloth¬ 
ing  she  needs  more  room  to  get  among 
them.  There  was  nothing  said-  about 
Summer  pruning  and  we  all  know  that 
a  blackberry  bush  left  to  itself  after  the 
first  year  will  send  out  laterals  even  more 
than  fpur  feet  sometimes.  In  that  case 
they  would  touch.  Half  of  that  growth 
cut  off  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  would 
leave  a  four-foot  space,  but  the  fruiting 
branches  would  reduce  this  to  three  feet 
or  less.  A  successful  grower  who  told 
me  that  the  blackberry  was  the  greatest 
mortgage  lifter  he  knew,  said  that  if  he 
planted  any  more  they  would  be  10  x  10 
feet.  In  setting  blackberries  so  far  apart 
the  plant  is  the  unit,  not  the  row.  Suckers 
will  come  up  so  that  each  hill  becomes 
a  small  plantation. 

Blackcaps  are  supposed  to  require  less 
room  than  do  blackberries.  Many  years 
ago  I  planted  about  an  acre,  with  the 
rows  ten  feet  apart,  thinking  T  could 
raise  a  wide  row  of  strawberry  plants  in 
each  space.  The  second  year  the  laterals 
reached  from  row  to  row.  In  the  earlv 
Spring  they  were  cut  back  severely,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  fruit  stems  were 
from  20  to  80  inches  long.  The  crop  was 
immense.  Two  bushels  were  picked  from 
one  side  of  a  row  18  rods  in  length.  The 


Germans  used  to  plant  grapes  a  yard 
apart  each  way,  but  we  give  them  six  to 
16  times  that  much  room.  I  saw  a  ton 
grown  on  one  vine  in  Cleveland,  and 
Scuppernong  vines  with  no  care  what¬ 
ever  have  yielded  much  more.  About  50 
years  ago  I  made  my  first  asparagus  bed. 
under  the  direction  of  a  gardener,  near 
where  the  Cleveland  Central  High  School 
now  stands.  The  rows  were  about  20  or 
24  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  six  or 
eight  in  the  row.  Now  it  is  planted 
three  bv  six  feet  and  the  limit  not  yet 
reached.  The  girl  on  the  farm  will  have 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  overcome  the 
first  year.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  get  an 
acre.  Acres  are  hard  to  get  on  most 
farms,  and  the  plowing  and  harrowing 
will  come  still  harder.  While  the  father 
works  15  hours  a  day  to  pay  for  battle¬ 
ships  and  to  protect  infant  industries — 
for  the  drunkards’  families  can’t  do  it  all 
— and  her  brothers  have  gone  to  the  city 
in  search  of  easy  work  and  plenty  of 
money,  she  may  have  to  do  her  own  culti¬ 
vating.  But,  if  she  gets  them  planted  and 
never  cultivates  them,  weeds  will  grow 
ud  and  die  down  and  then  be  followed 
by  grass,  clover  and  blackberries.  T 
would  now  recommend  the  Eldorado  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Snyder.  m.  crawford. 


“I  don’t  see  what  you’re  growlin’  at, 
sence  you  say  you  got  treasure  in  heav¬ 
en?”  “My  fr’en,”  said  Brother  Dickey, 
“treasure  in  heaven  is  one  thing,  en  ten 
dollars  in  de  bank  is  another!" — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

RUBEROID 

TRADEMARK  REG,  U.S.PAT.OFF. 


Ruberoid  Roofing 
should  not  be  con- 
fused  with  any 
other  prepared 
roofing.  It  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  has  many  imita¬ 
tors,  but  no  equals 
Remember  the 
name,  and  insist 
on  having  the 
genuine. 


RUBEROID 

ROOFING 


It  is  the  pioneer 
elastic,  weather¬ 
proof  and  fire-re¬ 
sisting  roofing.  It 
contains  no  tar  or 
paper,  and  will 
not  rot,  crack,  tear 
or  melt. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 


The  Standard  Paint  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

too  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHES 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY 
CINCINNATI  PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON  ATLANTA 


ROOFING 


I 


ST. 

JACOBS  i 
OIL 


Penetrates  to  the  Spot 
Right  on  the  dot. 

Price  25c  and  50c 


WCOCOCCO!>SOCCCOBCOCOQO!! 


j 


Tl 

IE 

BOOTrTHE 

BRAND 

The  Boot  for  wear,  and  the  Brand 

to  distinguish  It  from  the  kind 
made  from  remelted  Junk  rubber. 
Buffalo  Brand  boots  are  made  from 
!>uro  new  rubber  on  light  canvas, 
and  won’t  crack. 

To  any  user  of  Rubber  Boots  who  will 
Bend  lor  KKKK  Booklet  O,  we  will  Bond 
n  Ueaulllul  Souvenir  Watch  Fob  free. 
Supply  limited— write  todny. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO„ 

17  83  So.  Pearl  St„  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


^^UNITtD  FACTOR*  ** 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


House  Paint 

95c  Per  Gallon 

Made  of  pure  lead,  zinc  and 
linseed  oil.  "  rlti*  for  color 
ennui.  Long  lived,  durable  col¬ 
ors.  Long  time  guarantee. 

Special 

We  will  send  to  every  person 
answering  this  advertisement 
our  big  924  page  illustrated 
book,  containing  the  catalogs  of 
12  different  factories.  It  is  free. 

Dept.  P-31,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


-!H  CONCRETE  BLOCKS 

Make  your  own onthe  Success  Hollow 
Block  Mnohlno.  Fine  finish,  square 

and  triitf,  all  f»p*i  and  «hapt<H.  Auk  fur  circular*. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 

DEBT.  A  . if, _ ORNTKRVIIXR  ,  IOWA. 


Corn  and  Potato 

Scoop  fork 


YY/1TH  thisforkyou  can  handle  potatoes, 
”  onions  nnd  other  vegetables  and  fruit 
without  bruising  or  injuring  them. 

It  is  by  far  the  best  corn  scoop  made.  Does 
not  stick  into  the  ears  aid 
shell  off  the  grains.  It 
screens  out  shelled  corn, 
dirt  ami  snow,  leaving  your 
corn  clean. 

Notice  the  flat  blunt  ends 
of  the  tines.  They  protect 
whatever  is  being  handled. 

The  straight  tines  load  the 
fork  easily.  And  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  scoop  is  just  right. 

Look  at  tlm  handy  "hang."  If  you  ever 
own  one  of  these  forks  you  will  never  part 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

IrueIemper 


TOOLS. 


witli  it.  It  will  outwear  a  dozen  old  stylo 

scoops. 

This  fork  belongs  to  the  famous  True 
Temper  line  of  Forks,  Hoes,  Rakes, 
Weeders,  Hooks,  Cultiva¬ 
tors— all  kinds  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Hand-Tools — 

“The  best  tools  you  have 
ever  bought  at  the  same 
prices  you  have  always 
paid." 

*  *  * 


Write  for  our  FREE,  il¬ 
lustrated  hook.  "Tools  and  Their  Uses." 
It  will  give  you  some  helpful  suggestions, 
and  show  you  how  to  save  money  on  tools. 

"Ask  your  Dealer  for  this  fork.  If  he  hasn't  it,  please  send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied." 

AMERICAN  FORK  AND  IIOE  COMPANY 

1344  American  Trust  Bldg., 
n  Cleveland.  Ohio 


HIGHEST  GRADE  tv  SPECIAL  TEST 

TrueTemper 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  HAND-TOOLS 


'  AMERICAN' 
ilFORK&HOE  C?)| 


WillYouTry 
Them  at our 
Risk? 


OUTWEARS 
TWO  PAIRS 

READ  THIS  OFFER 


If  you  buy  a  pair  of  Rubber- 
hide  boots  and  hud  that  they 
do  no  t  outwear  t  wo  pairs  o  f 
best  quality  rubber  boots,  wo 
willrefund  to  you  the  money 
you  paid  for  them. 


W e  say  two  pairs, bu  t  ejqicrlence  shows 
tha  ttliey  outwear  three  and  four  pairs 
:>  t  ordinary  bouts. 


RUBBERHIDE 

nflATO  The  Rubber 
I)  II U  I  S  Boot  With  A 
uwu  1  w  Leather  Sole 

We  want  one  thousand  readers  of  this 
paper  to  try  a  pair  of  Rubberhide  Boots 
at  our  risk.  See  our  guaranty.  They  are 
the  only  rubberboots  with  a  sewed  leather 
sole;  They  keep  your  feet  dry  and  pre¬ 
vent  sweating.  Can  be  tapped  or  half- 
soled  by  any  cobbler.  Give  better  pro¬ 
tection,  greater  comfort  and  the  great¬ 
est  economy. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

and  get  our  remarkable  offer 
which  will  enable  you  to  wear 
a  pair  of  Rubberhide  Boots  at  our  risk. 

them  to  you  express  prepaid. 

Rubberhide  Co.,  714  Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  send 


) 


ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


f*°**  economical  and  durable  root  covorlna  known.  Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no 
,m°  H  >l1*'  11  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  earn  w  ill  outlast  any  other  kind. 
I  housamls  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  Its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
covering  any  building.  AUobest  for  celling  ami  siding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof 
Cheaper  nnd  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  nottuint  rain-water.  Makes  your  build 
Ing  cooler  in  summer  nml  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  now.  SI. SO 
Is  onr  price  for  our  No.  15  grado  of  Flat  Semi-IIardenodsteol  rooflugand  siding,  each 
sheet  24  ins.  wide  and  24  Ins.  long.  Onr  price  on  tho  corrugated,  liko  illustration 
sheets  23  Ins.  wide  x  24  ins.  long,  S  1 .75.  At  25c  per  Bqnaro  additional  wo  will  furnish 
sheets  6  und  o  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  par  aquara,  S2.O0.  Fine  Steel 
Beaded  Ceiling,  paraquaro,  S2.0O.  Can  also  furnish  standing  seum  or  "V"  crimped 

*hSi-  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Okla.,  Tex,  and  Ind.  Ter.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

„  ^  w  w  Satisfaction  yuarantood  or  monoy  refunded.  We  will  send  this  rooting  to  any  one 

26*  of  th«  iktnnmit  tt,f,8WorlnK  ^  C*  O*  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  us 
ft>inid  1  i .  V?  Paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station .  If  not 

ir  deposit, 
lumbings, 
..  ..r  goods  at 

WRECKING  CO.,  35TH  A  NO  IRON  STS.,  CHICAGO 


m 


Of  jour  order  111  cash ;  balance  to  bo  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station 
A.r;LUV'.!P,rt  8®Jlfcod,  you  do  not  have  to  tuke  the  shipment  and  wo  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
in,..,.  ii  "  °P  ??VWE,87-  lowest  prices  on  Itooling,  F.avo  Trough,  Wire,  IMpo,  Fencing.  i»iu 
IiI’r  Tt*'  '"’i'  ”°  ’I  ,lind  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  111  the  Home.  Wo  buy  our  t 

s  11,1,1  . . iV’T  *  _ .CHICAGOJIOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  3BTH  AND  IRON  STS  o 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

5!!?  »iBaE??!or  to.ly,y  pno-cy  Under  engine:  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  amt  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  eni 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

_  _ _ “TIIK  MAHTEIt  IV  OKk.il  AN,” 

Luss*to*Buy— Leas' t'oKun^Ou  ieklv!"«a  hi  He  welghtTml  "fTb7t"  "n"e^^d^ng*nM“wlt^g^te?dlu,m’bniu!,',"oBtJ 

•mHiie/  THIfTMrmJ .  ’j^oi1  ?  °T^mA  J^MymAMittil  oa  aur  wagon,  it  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  orfaetou 

engine,  bknu  itok  LA.rai.ouii*.  luit  UtMi'LE  FliMl*  CO..  Mfr»„  Moughor  ami  10th  StB„  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUK  FIFTY-TlilKh  Y SAB. 


3oo 


T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


April  ft. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Do  you  ililuk  Unit  the  four  genera  tloofi  of 
the  Mi:  pc*  family  would  be  ii*  they  are  under 
the  condition*  depleted  In  recent  report*  of 
child  labor V  Do  you  think  he  would  write 
what,  he  did  If  he  knew  the  condition*  of 
child  labor  In  till*  free  and  glorious  country V 
.1  u*l  think,  two  million*  of  them  under  14 
year*  of  age  laboring  10  and  12  hour*  per 
(lay.  Then  think  of  the  merry  wchool  chil¬ 
dren,  hIx  hour*'  Mtudy  for  the  older  one*, 
two  to  three  hour*  for  the  younger  one*. 
Tell  Mr.  Mu  pc*  to  write  (luHtuvu*  Myer*,  17!iM 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  for  Information 
In  regard  to  child  labor,  and  to  get  the 
Cotnnopolltfln  Magazine  for  October,  1005. 

Ik  M.  p. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Mape*  upon  the  splendid 
record  of  hi*  family.  It  would  he  hard  to 
find  It*  equal;  a  father  and  mother  who 
pUMHed  their  nlxty-fourlh  wedding  minivers- 
ary,  with  a  family  of  *eveu  children  all 
living,  I*  truly  remarkable.  In  them*  day* 
of  (pilck  divorce*  and  “trial  marriage*"  It  I* 
truly  refre*hlng  to  read  of  a  union  of  *uch 
long  continuance.  May  Ood  hie**  them, 
and  give  them  a  clearne**  of  mind  and  In¬ 
tellect  to  the  very  end  of  their  life.  Looking 
at  I  ho*e  four  men  In  the  picture,  four  *trol)g 
men,  I  don't  think  they  will  «tand  by  and 
nee  that  Mchool  girl  abiiHed  or  overworked, 
with  the  care  of  flOO  hen*.  I  certainly  think 
that  a  little  manual  liilxir,  properly  applied, 
will  not  hurt  even  the  *malle*l.  child.  Take 
tho*e  two  little  chap*  that  are  Hlandlng  he 
aide  the  great -grand*l re.  They  are  not  loo 
*mnll  to  learn  how  to  do  Koine  light  lank  ; 
to  gather  up  their  plaything*  when  they  are 
through  with  them,  to  do  little  errand*  for 
mamma  or  grandma.  Why,  there  I*  nothing 
that  build*  up  l pc  physical  coiiMtllullon  equal 
to  work,  hut  you  remember  the  old  *nw  "All 
work  and  no  play,  make*  Jack  a  dull  hoy ; 
all  play  and  no  work  make*  Jack  a  great 
shirk."  Ho  to  get  the  bc*t,  out  of  life  and 
to  make  It  endurable,  w'e  mu*l  mix  It  Up  a 
little.  Don't  have  the  Mtraln  all  on  one 
trace.  I  am  watching  with  much  Intercut 
that  "hen  barn  experiment,"  It  *eem*  to  me 
that  500  In  one  flock  are  alinoKl  too  many 
to  handle  successfully.  I  feel  pretty  Mure 
that  I  would  not  he  able  to  ulcer  them  dear 
of  trouble.  I  do  not  think  Hie  profit*  are 
going  to  Ik-  ko  large,  that  a  aevore  attack 
of  roup  will  not  wipe  It  out,  An  epidemic 
of  any  kind  will  he  apt  to  run  away  with 
a  good  deal,  and  with  *o  large  a  flock  It  la 
going  to  be  Homelhlng  of  a  Job  to  move  I  hern 
to  renovate  their  quarter*.  I  *uppo*e  Mr. 
Mape*  doe*  not  anticipate  anything  of  I  Ida 
kind  and  intend*  to  make  til*  hen*  Immune 
from  dl*ca*e.  I  hope  he  Im*  *truck  the  key 
note  of  how  to  do  It  and  we  ahull  he  Inter* 
e*lc(1,  for  we  have  111*  word  for  II,  that  we 
Mini  1 1  know  the  truth  nboul  It,  he  It  a  *ueee** 
or  otherwise.  I  would  like  to  *ee  about  three 
feet  of  hoard*  on  lire  Mouth  wide  of  that  Irani 
ripped  off,  and  covered  wllh  wire  with  rnnwlln 
erirlaln*  to  *hul  down  on  atorrny  or  windy 
day*,  I  do  not  like  hi*  way  of  ventilating, 
all  hough  It  may  keep  ilia  place  “rcMpIrahly 
pure,"  a*  l hey  *ay.  w.  r.  w, 

Ma**ri(  IniMd  f*. 

Possibly  I  do  not  know  of  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  regard  to  the  child 
labor  problem,  but  I  cannot  see  that  I 
have  written  a  word  that  I  wish  to  revoke. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  arc  making  a  mis¬ 
take  as  a  nation  in  holding  our  young  chil 
drcn  to  the  most  severe  mental  labor, 
while  shielding  them  studiously  from  man 
uni  labor.  If  we  can  devise  some  system 
whereby  mental  labor  and  manual  labor 
can  be  blended  more  successfully,  carry¬ 
ing  the  education  along  nearei  lo  maturity, 
we  shall  have  better  citizens  physically, 
mentally  and,  I  might  add,  morally.  If  I 
bad  any  voice  in  the  matter  I  should  favor 
a  course  of  manual  training  in  our  schools 
for  those  who  can  afford  the  time,  and  for 
those  who  cannot,  shorter  hours  in  school 
and  shorter  hours  ai  some  gainful  occu¬ 
pation  where  healthful  surroundings  are 
assured.  Three  hours  of  study  and  three 
hours  of  work  a  day  will  harm  no  healthy 
hoy  or  girl.  Three  hours  of  study  at  the 
age  of  1 8  will  he  more  valuable  as  a  rule 
than  three  hours  at  the  age  of  six  or  eight. 
In  the  farm  home  these  matters  can  he 
arranged  as  nowhere  else.  I  have  raised 
one  girl  of  my  own  who  long  before  she 
was  14  took  her  place  beside  her  brothers 
in  the  berry  field,  keeping  at  ii  many  a  hoi 
day  for  10  hours.  Some  seasons  she  held 
the  record  wilh  over  150  baskets  per  day 
to  her  credit.  Did  it  hurt  her  or  make  a 
"pigmy”  of  her?  Well,  hardly!  The  pay, 
which  she  was  sure  to  draw  every  night, 
kept  her  in  spending  money,  and  taught 
her  the  value  of  a  dollar,  which  is  a  more 
important  part  of  a  child’s  education  than 
many  of  the  things  taught  in  school.  She 
grew  to  more  than  average  stature,  and 


tips  the  scales  at  170  pounds.  The  bloom 
of  health  which  glows  on  her  own  and 
her  baby’s  cheeks  can  hardly  he  surpassed, 
though  she  is  now  laboring  with  the  ser¬ 
vant  problem  as  the  wife  of  a  professional 
man  in  the  great  city. 

I  am  not  ready  as  yet  to  sec  "three  feet 
of  hoards  ripped  off  and  replaced  with 
muslin.”  I  he  deacon  and  I  recently  at¬ 
tended  our  farmers’  institute  (where  II. 
K.  Cook  was  the  conductor),  and  exhibited 
tin  models  of  buildings  with  muslin  front, 
with  open  front,  will)  the  King  system,  and 
with  the  system  of  ventilation  in  use  in 
the  hen  ham,  with  a  lighted  lamp  burning 
in  each.  In  the  model  with  the  muslin 
front,  and  also  with  the  King  system,  the 
lamp  flickered  and  went  out  right  before 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  every  time  w e 
lit  it,  while  in  the  open  front,  and  also  in 
the  patent  system  |  am  using,  it  continued 
to  burn  with  a  steady  glow. 

Mr.  Cook  rode  home  with  us  after  the 
evening  session.  It  was  jusj  such  a  night 
as  I  had  in  mind  when  writing  one  of  my 
first  articles,  and  saying  that  “the  cold 
blasts  would  blow  a  gale  against  that  sid¬ 
ing  some  night,”  etc.  The  temperature 
was  10  below  zero,  and  poor  Mr.  Cook’s 
hat  blew  off  during  the  trip,  scurrying 
across  the  fields  for  a  long  way  with  a  hat- 
less  man  in  pursuit.  We  found  the  BOO 
liens  sitting  in  cozy  comfort  in-ide  those 
stuffed  walls,  in  a  temperature  of  44  de¬ 
grees,  but  no  indication  of  stuffiness  in  the 
atmosphere.  Some  of  the  liens  actually 
sang  ca-a  ca-ca  lo  us  while  we  were  up 
there  at  It  I\  M.  by  lamplight.  1  hear 
that  Mr,  Cook  stated  at  a  subsequent  in 
stitute  that  it  is  the  best  ventilated  hen¬ 
roost  he  was  ever  in.  He  believes  I  can 
safely  pul  ISO  or  200  more  hens  into  the 
building.  I  had  previously  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  hut  shall  await  another 
eason  to  try  it,  There  is  abundant  room 
on  the  perches  and  also  on  the  floors.  This 
would  bring  the  cost  of  housing  down  to 
one  dollar  per  hen,  even  at  present  high 
prices  for  lumber,  as  the  hen  barn  only 
cost  me  $550. _ o.  w.  MAPKS. 

Compressed  Air  Sprayers. 

We  ore  frequently  asked  If  Mr.  A.  L, 
l/aqi,  of  I'cnnsyl  vaiila,  I*  attll  using  (lie 
compressed  air  sprayer  wbleli  lie  described 
some  year*  ago  tn  Tun  It.  N  V.  I*  It  *1111 
*all*fae(ory?  Till*  milflt  work*  on  the  air 
lank  or  popgun  principle.  Two  mIoii!  lank* 
are  nioiui|c<!  on  wheels.  They  are  connected 
by  pipes  w'llli  valve*  to  clo*e  conned  Ion 
when  necessary.  The  *prny  liquid  1*  put  Into 
one  lank,  and  air  I*  forced  Into  the  other 
at  high  pri-MKiire.  My  opening  the  valve  !*•- 
tween  the  two  lank*  force  t*  given  to  blow 
till* 1  liquid  out.  One  horse  can  poll  (hi* 
simple  outfit  without  trouble.  When  one 
charge  tin*  been  blown  out  t lie  tank*  arc 
brought  to  some  central  place  in  the  orchard 
and  filled.  Till*  oullll  require*  a  number  of 
the  mounted  lank*,  an  air  eornpreiiHcr  and  a 
l rung  engine.  Mr.  Loop  send*  ii*  the  fol 
lowing  Klntement. 

I  can  I  ruth  fully  say  the  more  wr  use 
it  the  belter  wr  like  it.  I  now  use  five 
carls  in  my  outfit.  I  have  discovered  no 
defects,  hut  have  added  several  improve 
incuts,  none  of  which,  however,  changes 
the  original  plan,  only  relating  to  agita 


lion,  separation  and  distribution  of  the  ! 
mixture.  I  was  fearful  at  first  that  the 
tanks  might  give  out,  hut  I  am  still  using 
the  original  experimental  tanks  along 
with  the  rest,  cold-water  test  up  to  50 
pounds  above  working  pressure  showing 
no  weak  points.  We  found  a  company 
to  manufacture  the  outfits.  After  placing 
several  machines  we  gave  up  the  business 
through  no  fault  of  the  plan  itself,  hut 
on  account  of  slow  sales.  The  first  cost 
of  the  outfit  (about  $400)  is  so  great 
that  it  lessens  demand,  (irowers  are  slow 
to  he  convinced  that  they  get  more  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  price  than  any  other  plan 
gives  them.  1  do  not  claim  that  no  bet¬ 
ter  plan  can  he  discovered,  hut  I  do  claim 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  there 
is  no  better  plan  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  No  machinery  is  taken  into  the 
orchard  to  break  down  or  delay  the  work. 
The  machinery  at  the  central  station  is 
simple  and  always  ready.  I  would  as 
soon  expect  my  farm  wagons  to  give  out 
in  ordinary  use  as  to  he  delayed  by  any 
trouble  with  spraying  apparatus.  I  am 
not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
machines,  and  have  none  for  sale,  so  can 
write  this  hotter  without  fear  of  my  mo¬ 
tive  being  impugned.  A.  I.  LOOP. 


WOULDN'T  YOU  LIKE  TO 

■■■  HI 

HAVE  US  SHOW  YOU  THE 
WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TIES  EXISTING  IN  THE 
SOUTH  AND  HOW 
YOU  COULD 

IMPROVE  YOUR 
PRESENT  CONDITION? 

WHY  BATTLE  AGAINST  THE  ELEMENTS  7  II  you  worn  a 

Mock  or  grain  (arm,  a  pull  (arm,  (ruck  farm,  where 
land*  are  fertile  and  productive,  in  fact  anything, 
and  want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolina!,  Georgia, 
Alabama  or  Florida, 

THE 

‘‘SEABOARD  MAGAZINE” 

Devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  indualrial  develop¬ 
ment  ol  the  South, will  point  out  the  many  advantage* 
ol  a  location  In  out  mild  climate,  where  tile  would 
be  a  greater  pleaurre,  an  well  an  profit,  by  reanon  ol 
being  able  to  catry  on  wotk  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

THE  MAGAZINE  WILL  ASSIST  YOU  AND  WILL  BE  SENT 
FREE”  ON  REQUEST,  together  wllh  other 
handnomely  llluntratcd  literature  dencrlptivc  ol  the 
South  and  Itn  wonderful  renourcen  and  progrenn. 
Special  low  round  trip  ralen  lor  homeneekern,  pro- 
•peclort  and  Inventor*. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

Cnnwral  Industrial  Aynnl, 

PortBmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SI  AIIUAND  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT.  18. 


For  the  land’s  sake  list;  Howker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth — Ad/i). 

TWO  PAINT  BOOKS  FREE. 


-  .  -I  WRITE  US 


nod  nny:  "Send 
roc  your  new 
Faint  Otter*," 
nnrl  wr-  will  wind 
you  F  It  IfiK  by 
return  rinin.ll, 
our  two  (mini 
Ii  o  o  k  m,  m  a  nl 


y\/' 

m 


DOG  POWERS 

HARDER  MFG,  CO, 
Box  11.  CobluBklll.  N. 


will  run  hand  <  renm. 
neparatnrn,  rhurnn. 
fan  niillt.,  wathlng 
machloen,  etc. 

Y.  licit.  Cheapen t. 


valuable  rind  nil  motive  ever  offered;  one  a  textbook. 
•'Ilow  to  Faint.;''  tell*  every  tiling  nbout  painting.  lire 
Ottl**,  n  l>l«  Complete  sample  book,  With  exact  Nhodr-N 
nt  every  color  limine  paint,  burn  point.  <  JilnCM!  Gluon 
Lacquer,  for  rrnnlnhltig  furniture  rriuilteo  old  article* 
like  new),  vnrnlMlio*.  oloin*,  orm aid*,  etc.,  xhnw* 
harmonizing  color  ueleetlon*  nltcj  our  wonderfully 
low  price*.  We  own  our  own  big  paint  factory  nod 
frcll  you  direct  on  tin-  I)  *1*  of  timterla!  nod  In  Lor 
cont  one-half  what  you  inutd.  pity  all  oilier*.  Out 
paint  In  Kunriiritecrl  ten  yearn,  smoothest,  r-afllcm 
working,  covcrti  double  the  rrurfnee,  luntu  twice  ne 
long  him, thorn  and  YOU  SIIAPI  IN  Ol  If  t'gOI  I  IS 

ttSK  YOU  CAN  GET 


nd-rj^ 


Im  Mitred,  of  other  vidurddt-  nr  Ih  Id  free, 
according  to  our  revlned,  more  libera) 
than  ever  plan  of  shar¬ 
ing  profit*  with  our 
Ac  u  *  f  o  in  r-rn  all  fully 
"explained  In  tile  free 
SP  paint  book*.  Writ,!  at 
once  and  get  the  paint  book*.  Addren*, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  A.  CO.,  Chloogo. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$8  per  Acre  and  up 

With  Improvement.*,  (loorl  productive  soil, abundant 
wnler  supply  and  bunt  ellmate  on  earth.  Near  rail¬ 
road  and  good  market*  with  beat  church,  xchool  and 
aoelal  advantage*.  F’or  11*1.  of  farm*,  nxcundon  rate* 
and  our  bnaiitil'nl  pamphlet  allowing  what  other* 
have  aeeoinp||*hrid.  write  today  to  F'  II.  LA 
IIAUMK.  Agrl.  and  Indl  Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Wo* torn 
lly.,  Lox  1C  J,.  Roanoke,  Va. 


fN^WJpFOLKAWESTERflj 

»  •'wiginla  ond  (Aide  'Ci i if  \ 


5-ACRE 

FARMS 


$100 


WEST  150(1  HARBOR,  New  Jersey,  Im* 
In  '. I  will  and  r-llimilc  for  curlv  I, ruck, 
fruit,  licrrlc*.  squabs,  egg*,  and  broiler*. 
Best  market*  nearby.  But.  17  mile*  to  A  t  luu- 
t  h-  <  'll  y.  i  In-  famous  resort;  only  .'1*  mile*  to 
I'lilladeljdilu;  t  wo  main  line  railroad*.  F.x 
ecllcnl  f nel I ) I  les,  good  roads,  pun*  air  and 
water,  tii-ii  1 1 1 i  v  locality.  Muring  opens  ca  r  1  y , 
enaltllng  early  marketing  of  produce  when 
lirh  i  .  are  highest  I, -Acre  Farm  I’lot*. 
payable  *L7  down  and  £.,  monthly.  One  acre 
garden  idol  s  fc'D.  Title  Insured.  Ml  art  lids 
spring,  or  buy  for  future  use  and  Invest¬ 
ment.  Write  for  handsome  booklet. 

DANIEL  FRAZIER  CO., 

020  Bniloy  HI  rig.,  PhiLirlolphlaP.r. 


Buy  Land  Now  T  onneseoo 

I  can  null  foo  far  Hit  And  plantation*  tofhtyiu  rich 

Roil  ■ncthmi  of  T«o Meaner  nl  f.h  to  f ,70  nn  Kirn  for  nuiti, 
or,  on  runy  frrmi.  You  can  rn. Id. ft.  ttlmnl,  nniatoM, 
hay,  v<Kol*hln«,  or  flno  •lot'll  fail  nnough  in  Dial  flint, 
l<un|tlifiil  clliunU  t«*  ijtilckly  par  for  your  land,  which  la 
Advancing  In  value  rapidly  with  Win pf onj.nrlty  of  IhnHutilh. 
Wrlta  run  for and  fr  no  hook  leta  M.F.  SMITH, 

Traffic  M/.r.  N.  0,  Ml.  I/xiia  lCy.,Na«hvllln,  Taun,  Dopl  <  . 

$5to$20an  Acre  Ac  up 


New  Wheat  Lands 

|n»he  Canadian  West 

C  nnn  additional  mile,  of 
u,UUU  railway  thin  year 

Eiavo  opened  up  a  largely  In- 
orea.od  territory  to  the  pro- 
grmulve  farmer*  of  Wentein 
Canada.  mill  the  govern  leant 
of  the  Demi  a  Ion  oaotinurui  tn 
give  ona  Em  ml  rerl  and  mil/ 
eoro*  free  to  every  Bottler. 

The  Country  Has 
No  Superior 

Orm),  wood  land  wrator  In  aliu  rid  an  on  j 
cij  tirchoM  rand  no  Ii  oolu  con  voii  lout  j 
iruarkota  imny  of  nticonN;  Lhiom  Jowj 
(dliimto  tho  hoaf  In  Urn  Northnrn  tmn- 
t>nrn(.o  Kono.  Or/iln  urnwhtu,  inlmd 
im  mi  ok  mid  cJuiryinu  uro  tin*  unut 
•pOOluJtlo*. 

rot  llloratura  and  Information  addraa#  lha 

Huperloifuidmii  of  Irnvn1irr»(lofi« 
Ollnwa,  <‘nnfMln 

or  T1IOH.  DUNCAN. 
CarifMlIfivi  OovBrntmdil  Aifont. 
h>  i  iar  iiMF.  Jtanli  ItJ«l|(., 
HyriidUHO,  Nbw  York 


I  Am  the  Paint  Man 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months  Time  to  Pay  ^ 

'  Guarantee  Freight  Ghargoa . 


OX, 

Bt.  Loula,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man, 
1  have  it  new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  puinte.  Jt'n 
unique  -//’l  heller.  Il 
re voluiioni/cd  the  paint 
Inikincot of  lliin  counti  y 
hi*t  year. 

before  my  plan  wins 
invented  paint  wan  nold 
in  two  wiry*  either 
ready  mixed  or  the  in¬ 
ured  ien  in  were  bought  nrnl  tuned  by  llioptiintci . 
Keady mixed  paint  nettle*  on  the  nhelven,  form¬ 
ing  a  nediment  ai  the  bottom  of  tho  can.  'I  Wo 
chemical  notion  in  ready  mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  out*  the  life  out  of  the  oil.  Tito 
oil  its  the  very  life  of  all  paint*. 

Faint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper¬ 
ly  made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  iteavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  in  unllht  ws  other  paint  in  the  wot  id. 

Ii  in  ready  to uae.  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  in  made  lo  order  after  each  order i* 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  nealerl  can* 
with  tin!  very  day  it  i*  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  fuctory  innpoctor. 


I  nlitp  my  thick  pigment,  which  Ii*  double 
•■tiongih,  fr odd y  ground,  in  separate  can*,  and 
in  another  can.  I  uhjp  the  pure,  old  prone** 
LI  mm  nd  Oil  thekind  youuaed  to  buyyeai  n  ago. 
Any  r  In  hi  can  nl  i  r  them  together. 

I  null  my  paint  diroct  from  my  factor  y  lo 
nner  you  pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  prohie. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  rfuarantnn,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  I  am  ottrrin/t  you  ilorn 
not  contain  water, hrn/mo.  whiling,  or 
iraryle*  and  that  my  Oilo  i*  pur*,  old. 
(aahionnd  llnaeed  oil  and  contain*  ab¬ 
solutely  no  foreign  auiratance  wiialever. 


/ BUnrnntee the  /reiuht  on  nix  gallon*  or  river. 

My  paint  i*  no  good  that  J  make  linn  wonder 
fully  fair  lent  oiler : 

When  you  receive  your  ahipmant  of  paint, 
yon  can  litre  two  lull  tin! tom  that  will  covet 
(NN)  Kqunre  feet  of  wall  twocoat*. 

If,  uftei  you  have  mind  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  irutiuhud  with  it  in 


NOTE  My  O  Year  Guarantee  Backed  by  $50,000  Bond \ 


evciy  I  eta  i  I,  you  run  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  tho  two  gallon*  will  not  com 
yon  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  oiler. 

Il  la  because  I  manufacture  the  Intern  paint, 
put  up  in  the  held  way,  that  I  can  make  thin 
oiler. 

I  go  even  further.  I  null  all  of  my  puint  on 
•t i  wont  hr  lime,  Ifdonirod. 

I  Id*  given  you  an  opportunity  lo  paint  your 

building*  when  they  need  it.  and  pay  for  tho 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Hack  of  my  paint  atandu  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  aigned,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  fin  Iher  particular*  regarding  my  plan 
of  colling,  and  compline  color  card  of  all 
color#,  send  a  postal  to  O  L.  CIiumj,  St.  I.iilllll, 
Mo.  I  will  acrid  my  paint  hook  the  mom  com¬ 
plete  book  of  tin  kind  ever  published  abno- 
■jMcly  free.  A l»o  my  iriMir  notion  hook  entitled 
Iltir.  Filth  book  |  ell*  How  to  Faint"  and 
copy  of  my  H  your  guarantee. 

On  Ln  CHASE,  The  t’uint  Man. 

Da  fit.  4  a  SI.  Loulm,  Mo. 


1907. 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


3oi 


CLOVER  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  present  hiKli  value  of  hay  makes 
it  probable  that  seeding  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  increased  during  the  present  season. 
The  local  weather  prophets  prognosticate 
an  early  season  and  this  should  favor  the 
seed,  though  the  scarcity  and  price  may 
deter  somewhat.  This  locality  was  form¬ 
erly  a  great  hay  country,  and  had  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  Chicago  market  for  its  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  Hnt  as  corn  for  a  few  years 
lias  paid  the  best  the  meadows  have  been 
mostly  broken  and  put  into  corn.  Now 
that  corn  is  our  cheapest  product,  and 
bay  paying  $20  and  upwards  an  acre,  the 
farmers  will  doubtless  with  the  unani¬ 
mity  for  which  they  are  famous,  resort 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  Such  seeding 
as  has  been  done  lately  is  largely  I  im 
othy  and  clover  mixed;  eight  quarts  of 
Timothy,  three  quarts  clover,  with  some¬ 
times  one  pint  of  Alsike  clover  make  a 
fairly  liberal  mixture.  The  seeding  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  done  on  corn  land  of  the 
previous  year,  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop. 
Oats  are  broadcast  three  bushels  to  the 
acre,  seed  sown  together  and  disked  in, 
lapping  half.  With  the  land  in  good  con¬ 
dition  this  makes  almost  an  ideal  seed 
bed,  and  if  done  in  March  or  early  April 
is  a  very  sure  catch.  As  soon  as  the 
oats  are  off  in  the  Fall  the  young  seeding 
should  be  broadcast  with  good  manure, 
using  about  six  loads  of  a  (50  buslud 
spreader  per  acre,  (lover  thus  treated 
will  develop  a  strong  root  that  makes 
heaving  with  frost  nearly  impossible,  and 
if  Fall  rains  prove  sufficient  will  often 
grow  large  enough  to  bloom  before  Win¬ 
ter  and  furnish  some  excellent  pasture. 
A  heavy  hay  crop,  maturing  from  June 
20  to  July  1,  is  assured  for  the  coming 
year  with  an  aftergrowth  that  can  be  cut 
for  seed  or  hay,  or  may  profitably  be 
pastured  with  cattle  or  hogs.  After  two 
years  of  bay  it  may  be  ball  plowed  and 
brought  into  condition  for  a  bumper  corn 
crop.  In  this  way  the  clover  becomes  a 
valuable  accessory  in  the  Illinois  "round” 
of  “getting  more  land  to  raise  more  corn 
to  fatten  more  bogs,  to  buy  more  land  to 
raise  more  com,”  etc.  A.  K.  PRICE. 

Kankakee  Co.,  III. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  FARM  POWER. 

In  reading  'l  ine  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  0 
I  see  several « articles  that  especially  in¬ 
terest  me,  and  think  perhaps  my  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  helpful  to  some  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents.  'I  n  R.  F.  D.,  page  210, 
would  say  that  I  have  had  good  success 
in  filling  silo  in  the  way  lie  suggests, 
though  not  with  a  sweep  power.  1  have 
used  a  two  horse  tread  power  with  12- 
inch  Smalley  cutter  and  24  feet  of  car 
rier,  and  have  filled  both  fast  and  slow 
according  to  how  I  could  get  help  to  run 
it.  Since  corning  to  this  place  I  have 
bought  a  gasoline  engine,  and  consider 
them  the  ideal  power  for  the  farm.  Our 
silo  is  14  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet 
high  (stave),  and  we  filled  it  full  last 
ball  in  two  days.  When  it  settled,  which 
was  nearly  one  third,  my  man  and  I 
alone  filled  it  up  several  times  more.  We 
bad  two  wagons  and  would  draw  up  two 
loads  and  run  them  through  the  cutler, 
and  then  tramp  them  down  and  get  two 
more.  As  I  had  more  than  enough  corn 

to  fill  the  silo  I  succeeded  in  getting  a 
lot  more  corn  into  it  by  this  method. 
The  gasoline  engine  was  quicker  to  start 
than  to  unhitch  the  team  and  hitch  to 
sweep  power  would  have  been. 

In  regard  to  B.  b\  K.’s  query,  page 
20ft,  I  have  a  two  cycle  engine  made  here 
in  Home,  five  horse  power,  and  while  f 
know  nothing  of  the  amount  of  fuel  that 
a  foil i  cycle  uses,  I  know  we  used  !i'/j 
gallons  of  gasoline  in  10  hours  when  fill 
ing  silo,  using  a  Hailey  cutter  with  .'til 
feet  of  carrier,  and  we  put  through  2ft 
loads  as  large  as  the  teams  could  draw 
with  the  corn  on  the  ri pc*  side  to  cut 
easy.  We  could  run  a  full  sized  bundle 
as  it  came  from  the  com  harvester  right 
through  the  cutter  without  cutting  the 

band,  and  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
powor  tit  all, 


A.  C.  F..,  page  202;  we  use  our  engine 
to  saw  wood  and  have  a  30-inch  saw,  and 
have  difficulty  in  getting  the  wood  to  it 
fast  enough;  have,  cut  an  eight-inch  green 
hardwood  log  with  it  without  any  trouble 
as  regards  power,  although  that  size  log* 
are  heavy  to  handle.  I  have  also  a  feed 
grinder,  a  No.  3  Hero,  and  can  grind 
from  10  to  12  bushels  per  hour  of  corn 
and  oats,  according  to  the  degree  of  fine 
ness  desired.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  good  work  'bill':  R.  N  Y. 
is  doing  in  such  matters  as  the  A.  J.  (!.  C. 
and  the  defeat  of  Representative  J.  W. 
Wadsworth.  t.  s. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

Land  Plaster  In  Nova  Scotia. 

<7.  TP.  />.,  Nova  Hcotla.  Cun  I  plow  a 
nod  In  April  anil  at  once  swat  to  gt'iiss  or 
grain  ho  iin  to  have  mi  early  past  lire  for 
lainlm?  Having  hail  a  need  of  good  paMtur 
Ing  for  cows  that  I  could  not.  obtain  In  Hie 
iiHiiat  way  of  Heeding  wllli  a  grain  crop,  I 
seeded  for  Home  years  With  grans  seed  alone, 
using  about  Ift  poutnhi  of  clover,  equally 
divided  Ited,  AIhIIio  and  White,  also  10  pounds 
Timothy  and  a  IniHliei  of  Orchard  grass, 
which  Is  a  light  chaffy  seed,  on  land  where 
potatoes  were  raised  the  previous  .year,  and 
well  fertilized  with  barn  manure;  seeding 
as  early  In  the  Hprlng  as  Ihe  land  was  lit, 
This  gave  a  great  crop  of  hay  about  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  and  would  have  been,  line  feed  for 
lambs  by  July  Ift,  and  gave  good  pnsture 
for  some  years.  As  to  Hod  land  It  would 
need  to  be  well  fitted  to  receive  the  seed, 
and  I  would  recommend  say  2ft  bushels  of 
Hole  (clover  loves  lime)  and  from  (100  to 
1,000  pounds  of  hone  meal  and  If  the  land 
Is  fairly  good  I  think  |l  would  succeed.  I 
would  prefer  taking  a  crop  of  potatoes  or 
turnips  from  the  sod  land  and  then  seeding 
for  a  sheep  pasture. 

A  ns.  The  sod  turned  over  in  April  is 
rather  green  for  seeding  with  clover,  but 
to  seed  tin-  acre  ftOO  pounds  of  ground 
bone  fertilizer  should  be  used  'ltd  Ift 
pounds  of  clover,  Hutch  arid  Red; 
Alsike  would  be  better,  10  pounds  to  tip- 
acre.  The  next  best  or  best  crop  for 
feeding  lambs  is  kale,  the  seed  dropped 
eight  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  rows 
12  inches  apart,  with  a  root  crop  fertil 
izer  in  drill.  n.  w.  pyne. 

“I  Ik’s  studying  dentistry  at  a  corre¬ 
spondence  school.”  "Rather  an  awkward 
way,  I  should  think,”  “I  should  say  it  is. 
He  gave  a  patient  gas  the  other  day  and 
then  found  he  didn't  know  how  to  remove 
the  molar.  So  he  had  to  write  to  the 
school,  and  it  was  three  days  before  he 
could  get  rid  of  his  patient.”  -Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Wiiicn  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  gel  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  ileal.”  Son  guarantee,  page  IX. 


I  How  to  Avoid 
I  Stale  Paint 

Use  Carter  Strictly  I’urc  White  Lead, 
mix  with  pure  linseed  oil  and  dryer, 
and  you  will  have  fresh  paint  that  will 
look  better,  wear  longer  and  cover  more 
than  any  canned  paint  mixture  or  sub¬ 
stitute  for  pure  white  lead. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Ruro 

White  Lead 

ii  every  atom  paint.  None  of  the  clay, 
chalk,  water,  ben/.ino,  etc.,  that  cause 
ordinary  imitation  paints  to  hcuIi-, 
crack  and  fade.  Hives  any  desired  color. 
Hold  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

Rend  for  our  booklet,  u Pure  Paint!' 
Shows  nix  beautiful  color  schemes,  und 
tells  bow  to  properly  paintfarm  build¬ 
ings.  Tells  how  to  test,  white  lead  and 
detect  adulterants,  und  will  save  you 
money.  Rent  FREE. 

AddrcMM  Dept.  A. 

CARTER  WRITE  LEAD  CO.,  Chicujjo,  III. 
Fuctorlcot  Clilcuyo  —  Onustia. 


Cfilinco  Corn  Planter 

Lull|iww  and  Fertilizer  Distributer 

Marks  out  rows,  dcpnnlt.n  thn  fertilizer  ami  plants 
nil  lull  or  drill  rrop-i,  fl  to  -if.  Inchon  apart.  Kandlcn 
all  kinds  fertilizers,  In  nil  conditions,  60  to  «WI 
Ilia,  par  aero.  Wo  make  a  apnolal  gear  which 
sows  #00  lbs.  per  aero.  Strong  and  durahlo,  light 
draft,  almost  Instant  adjustment.  (Iroat  Improve¬ 
ment  III  row  marking.  Wo  sine  make  Kollpsa  Two 
Moras  Two  Row  Planters.  Uooil  tonus  to  llvo 
agon  Is.  Wrlto. 

Hotelier  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Company 

Box  70  Chloopoo  Falla,  Maaa. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  anil  Cobs,  I'oeil  mill  Table  Meal. 
Hinid  for  nil  inlllHUdvnrtlacd.  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  |n«y  the  f  r<*  I  k  1 1 1  and  amid  mills  on 
10  iln  ys’  free  trial.  ilUtb  A  niiiml  Col  e  logon  IK  I1: 1C. 
Til  K  A.  W.  M  I  KA  II  It  CO.,  riillmlnlpliln.  Pn. 


Before  You  Build 

^Bo  sure  you  GET  SAMPLES  itrid  prices  oP 

Paroid  Roofing 

Just  t.o  compare  wit, h  others  t.o  see  how 
much  more  flexible  and  durable  it.  is. 
Send  your  name  to-day. 

Eneloso  4  conts  in  stamps  and  wo 
will  send  you  our  4B  pago  book 
“Flans  For  Farm  Buildings.” 


r  ui  n;.,i  o  o„.  a«  wins*..  Kut  Wslpol*.  n..., 
I.  11.  Dim  Ot  uUU,  I  Alniimlfinrk  llltlft.,  ChlflAKO- 

KntabUnhr.d  IHI/ . 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  stnnl,  nisilfi  to  lant|  wood  gnarn  also.  Have  high 
lifting,  hard  pull  Ing,  avoid  ml  ting  up  Holds.  Tiros  any 
width  up  to  s  I  notion.  STUM.  W II  Mcl.S  furnished  TO  NT 
OI.lt  (il'.AIM.  Wrlto  for  f  roo  book  lot. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Rain,  sun,  wind,  heat  and 
cold  play  havoc  with  most 
roofs — but  not  with  Genasco 
Ready  Roofing. 

No  winter’s  cold  can  crack  it ;  no  summer  sun  can  dry  It 
out;  no  drenching  rain  or  inciting  snow  can  make  it  leak  * 
no  sparks  or  brands  can  fire  it.  Your  barn,  house,  and  all 
buildings  on  your  farm,  with  their  contents,  are  safe  under  a 
Genasco  roof. 

Smooth  and  mineral  surfaces — several  weights.  Easy  to  apply.  The 
most  progressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  Genasco  Ready  Roofing.  Book  10 
goes  into  full  details.  Write  for  hook  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  F’rancisco  Chicago 


A  Sky  Line  of  Carey  Roofs 

ENOUGH  Ml  BIOS  of  Carey’s  Roofing  have  been  put  on  buildings  since  1K73 


1  J  to  make  a  pathway  across  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Faciflc  and 
back  again  1  The  house,  barns  and  outbuildings  of  Michakl  Link,  at 
Mitchell,  Ills.,  shown  above-  are  all  covered  with 

CAREY’S  SSf  ROOFING 


OAUEY'8  IS  the  “Tims  Proof  Hoof.”  It  withstands  t,ho  assaults  of  tho  nlouionts;  Is 
fl  re-resisting,  wind  arul  moist, uro-nroof,  and  will  not  HOT,  Rl'BT,  MELT  OU  liltICAK. 

ilt.lmr  Its  lll'ii  nor  nlusLIrlty.  Is  equally  adapted  to  Hat  or  stoop  surfaces  amt  may 
bulky  shliigloH  or  inotal  roofs,  without  thu  ox; 


expense  of  removal,  kill  found 


It  losos  not 
Imi  laid  over 

hutnmor  aro  tho  only  tools  needed  lit  Its  application. 

Tho  Carey  1’ut.onfcTiiip,  »n  r  rrlwlvr.  flamy  vlrtuo,  oovorsand  protects  nail  bonds,  Insur¬ 
ing  u  neat,  ovorlasUofC,  moisture  proof  union  of  shoot  to  shoot  and  Itoolliig  to  roof  board. 


In  tho  fwmpnslllon  of  Carey's  Itmiflng,  only  tho  hi  ghost  grniln  of  wnnloo  full  of  our  own 

'  . la  in  •  'OM  MM  I 


maoiifai'turo  In  iinuil.  Thin  all  wool  foil,  with  i 
own  manufacture)  and  strong  burlap,  aro  run  through  luutvy  stoam  mill  i  s  ami  uomprni  id 
Into  ooinpui't,  llnitbln  ill  os  to  tho  woulhorshloor  whli'h  In  Iroatml  with  our  flru  proof  emnoiiL 


highly  Lortlpnrnd  unphul  I.  ciiimiii t,  f  n.lm»  of  our 
ten  * 


Hold  und  whipped  from  our  eon vmdonMy  located  warehotiMON,  ut  lowonfc  freight  rutoii. 
Wrlto  for  FREE  sample  und  lllustratud  booklet. 

The  Philip  Carey  Mf#.  Co.,  42  Wayne  Avo.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


wltti  absolute  safety,  at  small  nmt  may  tin  hail  liy  using  Llin 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Itiillt  by  ns  for  morn  Until  30  years  amt  sold  In  every  country  In  tint  world.  Kxclu- 
slvoly  Intniiilnd  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  liny  or  woman. 
Ho  well  Imi  1 1,  that  tliolr  duratilllty  ts  yet  to  ho  doturinlnod,  engines  which  wore  sold 
.'10  years  ago  lining  still  In  active  service. 

Bond  stamp  for  4”  Catalogue  to  iiearesl. oHIcn. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

Ill  W.rrsn  St.,  New  York.  Ill)  Kr.nklln  SI.,  Ihiiinn. 

40  Dutrltorn  St.,  ChtiinKo.  HIM  Craig  HI.,  Wn,l,  Hontrssl,  I'.  U. 

40  Pita  tlr  nil  ML,  I'hll.il.lphls.  V.-.J  |»IU  ML,  N.  S.  W. 

4srsi(ura  IHt,  Usrius,  tubs. 
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STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Part  II. 

Varieties. — When  we  come  to  recom¬ 
mending  varieties  there  is  little  that  can 
be  said  with  confidence,  since  there  is  so 
much  difference  in  localities.  No  one 
can  say  with  any  assurance  that  a  given 
variety  that  has  succeeded  with  him  will 
succeed  in  a  locality  five  miles  from  him. 
This  uncertainty  exists  in  case  of  a 
majority  of  varieties.  For  illustration, 
a  few  years  ago  I  supplied  a  beginner 
with  a  few  thousand  of  my  best  producer, 
the  Glen  Mary,  which  in  his  field  but  two 
miles  distant,  proved  only  a  third-rate 
berry,  and  had  to  be  turned  down.  In 
turn  he  gave  me  plants  from  his  best  early 
berry,  the  August  Luther,  which  after 
two  years’  trial  proved  a  flat  failure. 
This  has  proved  to  be  the  case  with  such 
celebrated  varieties  as  Rough  Rider, 
President,  Commonwealth,  Warfield, 
Nic  Ohmer,  Beaver,  Clyde  and  a  host 
more.  According  to  my  own  experience 
and  observation,  those  that  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  generally,  but  with  occa¬ 
sional  exceptions,  embrace  the  following: 
Earlies ;  Excelsior,  Climax,  Bederwood, 
Second  earlies;  Haverland,  with  Climax 
or  Lovett,  Marshall.  Midseason;  Glen 
Mary,  Wm.  Belt,  Senator  Dunlap,  Bru¬ 
nette.  Medium  late.  Brandywine,  Sam¬ 
ple  with  Aroma  or  Nic  Ohmer.  Latest; 
Gandy.  Some  late  introductions  in  all 
these  classes  seem  very  promising,  but  I 
have  not  yet  tried  them  thoroughly.  I 
need  not  take  the  space  necessary  for  a 
description  of  varieties  beyond  what  I 
will  give  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  series. 
That  is  given  fully  in  the  nurserymen’s 
catalogues  which,  after  more  or  less  dis¬ 
counting,  is  sufficient.  In  beginning  the 
fascinating  business  of  strawberry  culture 
one  should  select  for  his  first  main  field 
such  varieties  as  have  proved  themselves 
most  successful  generally,  after  con¬ 
sulting  the  nearest  successful  producers, 
and  at  the  same  time  set  a  small  trial  field 
with  20  or  more  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  newer  introductions.  By  the  time 
a  new  field  is  to  be  set  it  will  have  been 
determined  what  varieties  will  be  likely 
to  be  most  successful  in  that  locality. 

Heeling  In. — If  ordered  from  a  nur¬ 
seryman  the  plants  will  come  in  crates 
containing  about  3,000  each,  and  tied  in 
bunches  of  25  or  50  plants.  Unless  ready 
to  set  them  immediately  they  should  be 
taken  from  the  crates  and  the  roots 
clipped  with  shears  to  four  or  five  inches 
in  length.  Select  a  suitable  plot  of 
ground  in  one  corner  of  the  field  or  other 
convenient  place,  and  with  a  spade  cut  a 
slit  in  the  earth  just  deep  and  wide  enough 
to  receive  the  plants.  This  is  done  by  in¬ 
serting  the  blade  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  inches  and  with  a  lateral  motion  press 
the  surface  open  two  or  three  inches. 
Then  moistening  the  roots,  cut  the  twine 
around  the  bunches  and  spread  the  plants 
so  that  they  will  lie  side  by  side,  and  not 
one  plant  on  another,  and  place  them  in 
the  slit  so  that  the  earth  will  come  just 
up  to  the  crown,  then  press  the  earth 
firmly  against  the  roots  in  their  full  length, 
leaving  no  open  space  at  the  bottom,  and 
being  careful  not  to  cover  the  crowns. 
Label  each  variety  and  let  them  remain 
until  ready  to  set  them  in  the  field.  When 
carefully  done  they  will  soon  begin  to 
grow,  and  can  be  allowed  to  remain  there 
a  week  or  two,  or  even  longer  if  very 
early  in  the  season,  though  as  soon  as  the 
field  is  ready  they  should  be  given  their 
permanent  home.  If  heeled  in  very  early, 
say  the  forepart  of  April,  freezing  must 
be  guarded  against.  If  the  ground  is 
likely  to  freeze  at  all  the  plants  should 
be  covered  heavily  with  straw,  since  in 
this  unrooted  state  the  crowns  are  easily 
killed  by  freezing.  Two  years  ago  I  lost 
10,000  plants  in  this  way.  In  the  latitude 
50  miles  north  of  Pittsburg  they  should 
be  set  during  the  latter  part  of  April. 
Of  course,  when  but  few  are  to  be  set, 
or  one  has  sufficient  skillful  help  to  set 
them  within  two  or  three  days,  they  need 
not  be  heeled  in.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  weather  and  the  conditions  of  the 
plants  on  their  arrival.  To  prevent  their 


heating  while  on  the  road  I  like  to  have 
them  shipped  early,  heel  them  in,  and  set 
them  as  I  have  opportunity. 

Setting  the  Plants. — If  the  beginner 
goes  on  the  presumption  that  anybody 
can  set  plants  and  trusts  the  work  to 
anybody,  he  will  soon  discover  that  he 
made  a  very  costly  error.  One  Spring 
I  had  17,000  plants  to  set,  and  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  by  reason  of  an  accident, 
I  trusted  two  men  who  knew  “all  about 
it.”  The  result  was  that  not  one-half  of 
the  plants  grew.  And  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  when  I  found  the  field  in  ruins  it 
was  too  late  to  order  and  set  other  plants. 
I  had  better  paid  a  skilled  workman  $25 
per  day  for  setting.  “I  guess  that  will 
do,”  won’t  do  in  plant-setting.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  take  the  time  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  details  of  the  work.  Ignor¬ 
ance,  carelessness  and  negligence  have  no 
place  in  strawberry  culture. 

“Open  the  earth  with  a  thrust  of  a 
spade,  tip  it  toward  you  and  have  a  boy 
place  a  plant  in  the  opening,  then  with¬ 
draw  the  spade  and  press  the  earth  to  the 
plant  with  your  foot”  may  be  wise  direc¬ 
tions  in  localities  of  wise  boys  and  intelli¬ 
gent  feet,  but  not  in  this  locality.  At  best 
it  is  a  very  lazy  method,  except  for  the 
boy,  and  besides  being  too  slow,  must  re¬ 
sult  in  the  destruction  of  many  plants. 
The  field  having  been  prepared  as  indi¬ 
cated,  I  want  two  men  to  assist  me,  one 
to  set  and  one  to  drop  plants  for  both  of 
us.  And  let  a  precaution  be  noted  here. 
If  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  air  stirring, 
the  tiny  rootlets  of  the  plant  may  be  so 
dried  out  in  less  than  five  minutes  as  to 
damage  greatly  or  destroy  the  plants.  It 
is,  therefore,  best  to  have  some  water, 
thickened  with  a  little  clay  loam,  in  the 
utensil  with  which  the  plants  are  carried, 
and  moisten  the  roots  with  this  as  plants 
are  dropped.  On  a  clear  day  they  should 
not  be  dropped  more  than  two  or  three 
rods  in  advance  of  the  setting.  Now,  with 
the  right  knee  protected  with  some  water¬ 
proof  material,  and  armed  with  a  brick- 
mason’s  trowel  having  the  sharp  point 
filed  back  an  inch  or  two,  T  drop  with  my 
right  knee  on  the  ground,  walking  on 
knee  and  foot.  With  the  left  hand  I  pick 
up  the  plant  by  the  crown  and  give  it  a 
flirt  to  spread  the  roots  into  a  fan  shape, 
at  the  same  time  thrusting  the  trowel 
into  the  earth  just  deep  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  roots,  then  drawing  it  toward 
me  two  or  three  inches,  I  place  the  plant 
in  the  opening  behind  the  trowel,  with 
the  roots  against  the  compact  wall  oppo¬ 
site  the  trowel,  and  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  crown  even  with  he  surface.  Then 
withdrawing  the  tool,  with  my  right  fist 
I  punch  the  earth  solidly  against  the  roots. 
The  soil  must  be  made  very  firm  around 
the  plant  so  there  will  be  no  large  air 
holes  under  or  around  the  roots.  And 
here  is  seen  the  necessity  of  thoroughly 
compacting  the  soil  with  the  roller  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave 
any  portion  of  the  roots  exposed,  or  to 
cover  the  crowns  with  earth,  else  the  roots 
will  dry  out  or  the  crowns  decay.  The 
importance  of  having  the  crowns  just  on 
a  level  with  the  surface  shows  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  the  earth  perfectly  level 
and  having  the  marks  very  fine,  so  that 
it  can  be  seen  at  once  where  to  leave  the 

Crown.  I.  A.  THAYER. 

“Hello,  Jinks*  Back  from  Europe,  hey? 
You  look  like  another  man.”  “I  am.  My 
name  is  Smithers.” — Washington  Herald. 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  about  doctors !  I 
consulted  one,  and  he  advised  me  to  sleep 
with  my  window  open.  I  did  so,  and  the 
next  morning  my  -watch  and  pocketbook 
had  disappeared.” — Fliegende  Blatter. 

“So  that’s  the  oldest  inhabitant — one 
hundred  and  four  years  old?”  said  a 
tourist  to  a  villager  with  whom  he  had 
struck  up  a  conversation.  “No  wonder 
you’re  proud  of  him!”  he  continued,  in 
complimentary  sympathy.  “I  dunno  about 
being  proud  of  him,”  responded  the  na¬ 
tive;  “he  ain’t  done  nothin’  in  this  yer 
place  ’cept  grow  old,  and  it’s  took  him  a 
sight  o’  time  to  do  that !”— The  Australa¬ 
sian. 


How  Much  Paint  _ 

to  the  Can?— 

>  LIQUID  PAINT  ' 


Liquid  paint 


(fra— .<6% 


T  T  NCLE  Sam  sets  the  Standard  Measure  for  ^gallon 
|^J  at  23t  inches.  The  “HIGH  STANDARD” 

PAINT  can  has  243  inches  inside. 

Every  time  you  buy  a  “HIGH  STANDARD”  gal¬ 
lon  can,  you  get  a  gallon  of  paint.  Every  time  you  buy 
a  a/£-inches-inside  can,  you  get  short  measure — even 
though  it  is  filled  to  the  brim. 

Every  size  can  of  “HIGH  STANDARD  ”  is  full  U.S.  Government  Standard  Measure  of  paint — 
not  capacity  only.  So  when  you  are  offered  paint  a  trifle  “cheaper”  than  Lowe  Brothers,  see  if  the 
Quantity  is  there. 

But  paint  quality  is  the  real  consideration,  after  all.  That  is  where  the  real  economy  comes  in— 
satisfaction  and  service. 

Lowe  Brothers  “High  Standard”  Liquid  Paint 

Gives  Best  Results 

in  spreading  and  covering,  working  and  wearing— a  diSerence  of  30  to  50  percent,  over  “cheap”  paint 
which  quickly  proves  its  costliness. 


“HIGH  STANDARD”  PAINT  is  made  of  the  materials  which  a  third-of-a- 
century  of  practical  and  scientific  paint-making  has  proven  to  be  best;  mixed  and 
mulled,  ground  and  reground,  by  powerful  machinery  to  an  indescribable  fine¬ 
ness  and  a  perfect  union  of  solids  and  liquids.  “HIGH  STANDARD”PAINT 
is  sealed  in  air-tight  cans— which  keep  it  always  fresh  and  good— and  marked 
with  “  The  Little  Blue  Flag"—  Your  Protection. 

There  is  a  Lowe  Brothers  Paint  for  every  use  and  a  Lowe  Brothers  dealer  in 
nearly  every  town.  Write  us  for  nearest  dealer’s  name  and  our  practical  book¬ 
let,  “Paint  and  Painting.”  Mailed  Free. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company,  450-456  Third  St,  Dayton,  O. 

Faintmakcrs  Varnishmakers 

New  York   Chicago  Kansas  City 


“  The  Little 


HELLO 


Have  You  Organized? 

The  telephone  in  the  country  home  is  not  a  luxury— it’s  a  money 
saving  investment  that  brings  returns  every  day.  Keeps  the 
farmer’s  family  in  close  relation  with  the  neighbors,  saves  many 
a  trip  to  town,  and  helps  to  make  the  young  folks  satisfied  with 
the  farm  by  giving  them  advantages  like  their  city  cousins- 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Telephones 

are  the  right  telephones  for  country  homes.  They  work  right, 
stay  right,  and  the  price  is  right.  Our  new  book,  B-213.  “How 
the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer,”  illustrates  and  describes  how 
our  telephones  are  made — explains  why  they  are  best  to  buy. 
Write  nearest  office  for  book  today.  Address 


Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Branch:  Toronto — Canada. 


One  Man 

One  Hammer 

and  the  roll. 

% 

So  runs  the  brief  and 
simple  story  of  getting 
a  perfect  roof  with 

REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 


Manufacturers  of  cheap  roofing  closely  imitate  the  out¬ 
side  appearance  of  REX  Flint¬ 
kote  ROOFING— the  value  is 
inside — it  doesn’t  show  when 
you  buy  it.  It  shows  only  in 
years  of  honest  service. 

‘‘Look  for  the  Boy”  JlSy-  on 
our  trade  mark — and  buy 
without  hesitation. 

J.  A.  &  W.  &  BIRD  CO. 

70  India  St.,  Boston 

We  'lave  agents  everywhere 


It  is  made  on  honor  and  backed  by  a 
firm  with  a  business  reputation  covering 
the  past  70  years. 


What  Should  a  Good  Roof  Do? 


Protect  from  water ,  cold ,  heat ,  sparks  and 
fumes — be  laid  with  economy ,  and  wear  without 
v pensive  repair. 

Unlike  shingles,  REX  Flintkote  ROOFING  will  not 
blaze  up  at  the  first  spark— unlike  slate,  it  will  not  yield 
to  the  gale  of  wind— unlike  tar,  it  will  not  melt  and  run 
—unlike  tin,  it  will  not  rust  nor  leak  at  the  first  chance. 

Unlike  them  all— it  may  be  laid  by  any  ordinary 
workman— with  a  hammer— everything  else  needed  is 
in  the  roll. 

Unlike  them  all  it  Is  suitable  for  every  kind  of 

farm  building. 


Samples  and  Book  Sent  on  Request 


1907. 
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SPRAYING  QUESTIONS. 

Stock  Solution  of  Bordeaux. 

We  are  expecting  to  spray  15  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  the  coming  season  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  and  would  like  some  experienced  potato 
grower  to  tell  me  about  making  a  stock  solu¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  cover  this  acreage  once.  In 
other  words,  if  it  is  possible  to  make,  in 
one  barrel,  a  solution  of  lime  and  in  another 
barrel  bluestone,  in  sufficient  quantity  so 
that,  when  diluted  with  right  amount  water, 
there  will  be  enough  to  cover  vines  once.  I 
would  luce  particulars  about  quantities  of 
each  ingredient  needed  for  the  season,  and 
for  the  first  spraying  and  any  particulars 
about  straining,  etc.  Also  anything  from 
others’  experience  that  would  be  likely  to 
be  of  help  in  attaining  a  maximum  yield. 
Vines  usually  grow  very  large.  c.  D.  k. 

West  Burlington,  X.  Y. 

It  is  possible  to  make  enough  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  at  once  to  spray  the  above 
acreage,  but  it  would  require  an  extreme¬ 
ly  large  mixing  tank.  Concentrated  stock 
solutions  of  copper  sulphate,  one  pound 
to  each  gallon  water  (dissolved  by  sus¬ 


pending  in  sack  at  surface  of  water),  are 
often  used,  also  a  stock  lime  wash  of  a 
creamy  consistency  which  will  keep  all 
season  if  kept  covered  with  a  little  clear 
water.  The  5-5-50  Bordeaux  is  generally 
recommended  for  potatoes,  which  means 
five  pounds  copper  sulphate,  five  pounds 
of  stone  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water.  To 
prepare  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 
as  per  above  formula,  fill  a  50-gallon  cask 
three-quarters  full  of  water,  add  five 
gallons  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution, 
and  stir  in  enough  of  the  lime  wash  to 
equal  five  pounds  of  stone  lime.  Stir 
well  when  adding  the  lime,  and  then  test 
a  little  of  the  mixture  in  a  saucer  or 
can  with  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  If 
it  shows  a  red  brown  color  lime  must  be 
added  until  you  get  no  color  from  the 
test.  It  is  best  to  have  a  slight  excess  of 
lime  than  a  deficiency.  As  nozzles  of  a 
smaller  capacity  than  generally  used  for 
orchard  work  are  best,  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  straining  the  Bordeaux.  A 
strainer  is  made  somewhat  after  style  of 


diagram,  the  size  of  mesh  being  the  same 
as  the  diameter  of  opening  in  nozzles.  An 
inverted  V-shaped  strainer  will  strain 
mixtures  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  through  a  strainer  with  a  flat  horizon¬ 
tal  sieve.  One-quarter  to  one-half  pound 
of  Paris-green  or  its  equivalent  in  some 
other  form  of  poison  should  be  added  to 
50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  when  Potato  bugs 
threaten.  Commence  spraying  when  po¬ 
tato  vines  are  six  inches  high  and  repeat 
about  every  10  days. 

Paris-Green  in  Bordeaux. 

On  page  130  you  have  an  article  on  spray¬ 
ing  for  Apple  scab.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
add  the  one-quarter  pound  Paris-green  to  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  extra  or  not?  I  have 
Bordeaux  Mixture  as  follows :  Paris-green, 
one-half  pound :  blue  vitriol,  five  pounds : 
new  process  lime,  five  pounds ;  water,  50 
gallons.  I  want  to  spray  for  leaf  blight,  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  and  scab.  What  is  the  cause  of 
my  apples  wilting?  I.  J.  H. 

Cumberland,  Md. 

The  fungicide  commonly  known  as  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  contains  no  Paris-green. 
On  page  130  I  stated  that  one-quarter  to 
one-half  pound  of  Paris-green  could  be 
added  to  each  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
Codling  moth  and  leaf-eating  insects.  The 
formula  you  are  using  should  be  all  right 
for  leaf  blight,  Codling  moth  and  Apple 
scab.  It  is  somewhat  stronger  than  will 
be  generally  used  in  New  York  State  the 
coming  season.  Most  growers  prefer  the 
stone  lime  to  the  so-called  “new  process” 
lime.  You  do  not  state  if  the  apples  were 
wilted  at  picking  time,  or  have  wilted  in 
storage ;  if  the  latter,  I  should  say  it  was 
caused  by  the  apples  being  too  freely  ex¬ 
posed  to  warm,  dry  air.  Apples  seldom 
wilt  if  stored  in  double-head  barrels  and 
the  air  in  storage  room  not  kept  too  dry. 

Advice  About  Spray  Outfit. 

I  want  your  opinion  as  to  spraying  out¬ 
fits.  Last  year  I  planted  about  1,700  fruit 
trees;  peaches,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  etc. 
What  sort  of  an  outfit  would  you  advise  my 
purchasing?  What  would  you  do  if  It  were 
yours?  I  want  a  good  outfit,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  buy  half  a  dozen  before  I  get  a 
good  one.  j.  m.  r. 

Natrona,  Fa. 

The  1,700  trees  of  mixed  planting  can 
be  easily  sprayed  the  first  few  years  with 
a  good  hand  pump.  You  will  need 
pump,  suction  hose,  spray  hose,  exten¬ 
sion  pipe  and  nozzles  with  both  fine  and 
coarse  caps.  This  pump  on  a  wagon 
or  cart  with  a  small  tank  or  two  casks 
of  spray  mixture  is  a  cheap,  light  and 
serviceable  outfit.  A  power  sprayer  will 
cost  four  to  10  times  what  the  above  out¬ 
fit  will.  b.  d.  v.  B. 


HOPS  BRING 
HIGH  PRICES 

Potash  liberally  used 
as  a  fertilizer  improves 
the  quality,  and  hence 
the  value  of  hops. 

Your  fertilizer  must 
contain  at  least  io  per 
cent,  of  actual 

Potash 


to  produce  hops  of  best  quality.  This 
is  fully  explained,  along  with  other  useful 
farm  hints,  in  the  “Farmer’s  Guide.”  We 
send  it  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


T)  TpTT  IN  THE  BEST 
IYIVjJLJ.  FORMS  OF 


ARE 

PLANT  FOOD 

HENCE  THEY  GIVE 

RICH  CROPS  AT  HARVEST 

Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  Prices. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO.,  Fertilizer  Manufacturers,  Middletown,  Conn. 


KEYSTONE 


7 

Feet 

Wide 


Narrows 

_ to 

30  inches 


WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 

Make  sure  of  bigger  crops  by  killing  weeds 
at  first  shaving,  keeping  surface  mellow  and 
preserving  moisture.  Nothing  like  this  imple¬ 
ment  for  such  work.  Particularly  adapted  to 
cultivation  of  corn,  potatoes  and  beans  because 
it  narrows  down  to  go  between  rows.  Quickly 
and  easily  set  for  any  width.  Ask  for  book  of 
many  photographed  field  scenes  ofweeder  at 
work. 

CULTIVATOR  ATTACHMENT 

for  weeding  on  row  where  shovels  can’t  go. 
Weeds,  cultivates,  uncovers  corn,  levels.  Itfits 
any  cultivator.  Send  for  free  circulars  of 
Weeders,  Cultivators  and  Attachments. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.  1547N.  Beaver  St.. Terlc.  Pa. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Progress  In  Plowing.”  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.r32 7 Factory  St.,  St.  Clair.  Mich 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Planting  Fruit  and  Rohb  Sbbds. — Will  you 
give  practical  direct  lens  iih  to  flu*  selection, 
cure  and  rules  for  planting  apple,  pear  and 
pencil  seeds?  F.  B. 

Granby,  O. 

Will  you  tell  mo  how  to  plant  rose  seeds 
to  get  them  to  germinate?  I  have  planted 
them  a  good  many  times  with  failure.  I 
have  now  a  quantity  of  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Perpetual  seed  on  hand,  and  would  he  glad 
for  any  Information  on  the  subject:,  w.  o. 

Diagonal,  Iowa. 

Much  has  been  said  in  these  columns 
about  the  care  of  the  seeds  above  named. 
With  the  exception  of  seeds  of  tender  Tea 
and  evcrblooming  roses  of  the  Multiflora 
or  Polyantha  group,  all  succeed  well  if 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  boxes  or  prepared 
seed  beds  in  the  garden,  and  protected  dur¬ 
ing  Winter  from  vermin  by  covering  of 
wire  netting,  and  later  with  straw  or  litter 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  being  thrown  out 
by  frost,  or  they  may  be  stratified  by  mix¬ 
ing  with  moist  sand  and  stored  over  Win¬ 
ter  in  cellar  or  outbuilding  exposed  to 
moderate  frost,  and  planted  in  Spring. 
Apple  and  pear  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills 
20  inches  apart,  dropping  them  an  inch 
apart  and  covering  one-half  inch  deep. 
Peach  pits  should  be  planted  in  rows  at 
least  three  feet  apart  for  convenience  in 
cultivating  and  budding  the  seedlings,  and 
would  better  be  set  on  edge  four  or  five 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  cov¬ 
ered  about  two  inches  deep.  1  f  healthy 
peach  pits  are  well  stratified  the  kernels 
may  so  swell  by  Spring  that  the  shells  are 
easily  cracked  with  a  light  hammer,  or 
even  separated  by  the  fingers.  I  he  ker¬ 
nels  may  then  be  planted  with  good  as¬ 
surance  of  an  even  stand  of  seedlings. 
Although  fruit  seeds  should,  whenever 
possible,  be  planted  or  stratified  when 
quite  fresh  the  dried  seeds  found  in  com¬ 
merce  give  fair  results  if  they  have  been 
properly  stored.  Severe  drying  not  only 
lessens  the  germinating  power,  but  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  a  weakening  effect  on  the 
seedlings  that  finally  come  up. 

Treatment  or  Rose  Seeds. — Seeds  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  hardy  garden 
roses  may  be  treated  like  those  of  apple 
or  pear,  but  as  germination  is  very  irreg¬ 
ular  and  the  little  plants  mofe  readily  in¬ 
jured  than  fruit-tree  seedlings  they  are 
best  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  given  the 
protection  of  a  frame  or  other  glass  struc¬ 
ture.  Rose  fruits  or  heps  should,  as  a 
ride,  be  picked  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
color  and  the  seeds  either  secured  by  cut¬ 
ting  open  with  knife,  cracking  with  the 
hammer,  or  rotting  in  wet  sand,  which  is 
soon  accomplished  in  warm  weather.  The 
seeds  may  then  be  washed  out.  When 
secured  by  either  the  above  methods  they 
should  at  once  be  sown  or  stratified  in 
moist,  not  wet,  sand  and  stored  in  a  cool 
place.  Old  dried  seeds  are  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  but  if  valuable,  may  be  to  some 
extent  revived  by  packing  in  layers  of 
moist  sand  in  a  perforated  box — or  in 
other  words,  stratifying  them — and  bury¬ 
ing  the  box  in  well-drained  soil  20  inches 
or  more  deep  for  a  year  before  planting. 
This  depth  is  so  great  that  sprouting  is 
not  likely  to  occur,  but  the  living  kernels 
remain  dormant  while  the  hard,  bony 
shells  soften  and  decay.  We  have  had  a 
fair  proportion  of  old  rose  seeds  thus 
treated  come  up  within  two  weeks  after 
planting.  If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  rose 
seeds  dry  any  considerable  time  they  are 
better  preserved  in  the  hep  than  if  taken 
out.  Seeds  of  Tea,  Hybrid  Tea  and  many 
small-flowered  roses  of  the  Multiflora 
class  occasionally  germinate  within  10 
days  if  planted  as  soon  as  the  heps  are 
partially  colored.  Other  kinds  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  soil  under  the  best  conditions 
as  long  as  three  years  before  sprouting. 
There  is  now  a  pot  of  hybridized  Cherokee 
rose  seeds  in  the  Rural  Grounds  glass¬ 
house  planted  October  11,  1903.  The  first 
seedling  came  up  last  November— 37 


months  after  sowing — and  several  others 
have  since  appeared.  The  pot  has  been 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  during  Winter,  and 
in  a  sheltered  frame  outside  throughout 
the  Summer,  the  soil  being  well  moist¬ 
ened  in  Winter,  but  allowed  nearly  to  dry 
out  in  Summer. 

Cheap  IjOcal  Sbbds. — I  bought  onc-hulf 
bushel  •‘Telephone”  pens  last  Spring  from 
a  local  seed  house,  and  planted  them.  When 
picking  time  came  It  looked  to  me  an  though 
It  was  nothing  but  a  mixture.  To  prove 
this  I  enclose  four  pods.  Now  what  do  you 
think  about  It?  k.  s. 

Grand  Ilnpffls,  Mich. 

Fig,  137,- page  295,  shows  in  natural 
Gze  the  sample  pods  and  peas.  There 
certainly  seems  an  inexcusable  mixture. 
The  large  pod  looks  like  a  lame  attempt 
at  Telephone,  but  the  contained  peas  were 
too  small  for  those  of  that  excellent  vari¬ 
ety.  The  others  may  be  anything  from 
Nott’s  Excelsior  up,  only  agreeing  in  con¬ 
taining  small  wrinkled  peas.  'I  he  garden 
pea  is  a  highly  developed  plant,  and  va¬ 
rietal  characteristics  are  at  times  much 
altered  by  climatic  and  cultural  conditions, 
but  the  trouble  in  this  instance  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  seed  mer¬ 
chant.  K.  S.  thinks  he  would,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  better  buy  his  seeds  from  reliable 
metropolitan  dealers.  There  is  no  valid 
season  why  the  local  seedsmen  of  Grand 
Rapids  or  any  other  place,  should  not  be 
in  the  position  to  exchange  good  seeds 
for  good  money,  but  if  greed  or  careless¬ 
ness  prevent  them  from  giving  their  custo¬ 
mers  a  square  deal  the  latter  would  host 
purchase  elsewhere.  We  may  be  sure  that 
if  the  dealer  had  found  a  defective  dime 
or  even  a  bad  penny  in  the  buyer’s  money 
he  would  have  demanded  that  the  latter 
‘make  good.”  “Cheap”  seeds  are  well 
known  to  be  the  dearest  possible  invest¬ 
ment  whether  locally  bought  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  dealer  may  not  be  able  to 
guarantee  the  crop  under  diverse  and  un¬ 
favorable  conditions,  but  he  can  at  least 
offer  responsibility  to  the  extent  that  the 
seeds  he  sells  be  fresh,  of  good  quality, 
and  true  to  varietal  type  and  name. 

_  w.  v.  F. 

The  Victim  :  “There’s  $70  in  that  roll, 
old  man.  Every  sou  I’ve  got  in  my 
clothes.  Now,  won’t  you  please  oblige  me 
with  car  fare  home?”  The  Hold-Up  Man 
(in  alarm)  :  “Wot?  An’  run  chances  uv 
bein’  fined  a  t'ousand  er  so  fer  rebatin’?” 
—Puck. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tint 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MOBLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


L.r...  . . . 

I  and  fluid.  Mat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  name 
fk  Noz/le.  Ten  ttyles.  For  trees,  vines, 
f  (Ml  vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 


THE  “KANT-KL0G”  SPRAYERS 


(SpTw 


The 


atson 


Four  Row  Potato 
Sprayer 

Cover*  no  to  40  acres  per  day 
Btr addle h  2  row#,  sprays  4  at. 
time.  Wheels  adjust  fur  different 
Widths.  H prays  to  any  Oneness  and  gearing 
of  pump  to  wheel  of  cart  gives  any  prckMirn  desired. 
Automatic  uullator  and  suction  strainer  cleaner.  It 
never  KpollHfollugu  or  clous.  Free  Instruction  and  for¬ 
mula  I,  >ok  hIiowh  the  famous  (larlhdd,  Empire  King, 
Orchard  Monarch  and  oUier  sprayers.  Write  for  It. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Him  Si..  Eimim.  N.  T. 


kk 


FUMA 


kills  Pralrlo  Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
•‘The  wheels  of  ibo 
gods  grind  slow  hut 
exceedingly  small.”  80  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

th%lT  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide^ Stt 

EDWARD  K.  TAVl.Olt,  Penn  Van,  N.  V. 


VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE . 

In  connection  with  our  Ill-Grade  Brand  of  Bure 
Baris  Green  wo  have  issued  a  now  booklet  on  Insecti¬ 
cides,  containing  many  useful  hintH  to  tho  farmer, 
truck  grower  and  gardener.  It  is  authoritative  and 
up-to-date.  Better  send  for  a  copy  to-day.  It  costs 
nothing  and  will  toll  you  all  you  want  to  know  about 
fighting  insoet  pests.  MORRIS  HERRMANN  & 
C’O.,  <10  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  HAN  JOSE,  COTTONY 
MA1LESCALK,  BSYI.I.A,  Etc. 

ALL  you  NKKI)  18 

“SCALECIDE,”  Water,  S8SE 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  delivered 
at  your  Railroad  station,  address  Dept.  A, 

II.  O.  Pratt  Co.,  1 1  Broadway,  New  York.N.Y. 


r 


— Tree  Insects  Killed- 


San  .lose  Scale, apple  troe  scab. peach  curl, pear 
blight— all  yield  when  sprayed  with  a  solution  of 

Good's  c^r„psrh  Soap  No.  3 

Chokes  and  kills  tho  parasites  that  destroy  the 
trees;  fertilises  at  the  same  time.  Contains  only 
potash,  and  other  active  fertilisers— no  salt,  sul¬ 
phur  or  mineral  oils  to  stunt  growth  of  plants. 
Used  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Send  for  Manual  of  cause,  treat¬ 
ment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases— free.  Write  today. 

James  G o o d , g ,  Philadelphia. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


M8TRIBUTK 
INSKI  TU  I  DUS 
IN  DUS  I  fcTJKM 

saving  B'ruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  Fall. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 
, DUSTER 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 

The  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 

The  JUMBO 

dusts  trees. 

Our  Spray  Calendar  Klvoa  CODClau  Information  regarding 
Ollatora  and  Matnrlala.  Mailed  un  ri-ipieat. 

I.EGGKTT  &  11RO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y 


INCREASE  THE  CROP 

IN  ORCHARD  AND  FIELD 


by  uulnff  this  compressed  air  hand 
Sprayer.  lf>  seconds'  pumping  gives 
power  for  10  minutes' spraying.  Force 
enough  for  tall  trees.  4-gal.  tank  con¬ 
veniently  carried  over  shoulder.  This 

“Auto  Spray" 

Ik  used  by  tho  U.  S.  Government 
and  State  Experiment  Statlona. 

Save  half  your  mixture  and  avoid  clog¬ 
ging  and  “random"  spraying  with  the 

Auto-Pop  Nozzle.  One  finger  regu¬ 
lates  sprav  from  a  stream  to  a  (ineniTst. 

We  make  40  styles  and  sizes  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Ask  for  catalog  containing  val¬ 
uable  spraying  calendar.  Free. 
BROWN  CO..  28  Jay  St.(  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“Horicum” 

TRADE  MARK 


“SOLI)  BY  THE  SEEDSMEN/’ 

“HORICUM” 

KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Directions  for  Use. 

Thin  preparation  Is  Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt,  making  a  concentrated 
Poly  sulphide  of  Calcium.  The  Salt  adds  to  the  adhesive  properties,  lmt  tho 
destructiveness  to  Scale  Life  lien  in  tho  Calcium  Sulphide  jr  Aside  from 
its  ability  to  destroy  Sail  Jose  Scale,  Horicum  is  a  Fungicide,  preventing 
the  free  development  of  fungoid  troubles. 

Shake  package  thoroughly  or  take  the  top  o(T.  The  color  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  form  is  a  deep  bronze  green.  Do  not  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
«(iily,  stir  the  Horicum  from  tho  bottom  of  package,  add  ‘Jll  parts  of  water 
(hot,  if  you  can  get  it)  for  ordinary  use.  For  a  stronger  dilution  when  the 
growth  is  all  dormant,  use  10  parts  of  water  only  (hot,  if  you  have  It)  and 
spray  thoroughly.  P.y  grading  your  dilution  you  make  it  any  desired 
strength.  Specific  gravity,  1.50.  Total  Poly-sulphides,  JO*  by  weight. 

Send  for  pamphlets  to 


San  Jot o  Scale  on  a  fear. 

Kills  San  Jose 


HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 

Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


The  PERFECTION  SPRAYER  Sprays  Everything 

For  Trees  use  it  as  a  hand-pump.  For  Potatoes  and 
all  Vegetables  use  the  horse-power.  It  creates  a 
perfect  mist,  not  affected  by  winds,  and  covers 
all  the  ground  and  plants. 

SIX  ROWS  AT  A  TIME.  No 

insect  life  escapes.  Oldest  and  best. 
Over  600  in  N.  Y.  State  alone.  For  full  particulars 


and  Catalogue,  address 

THOMAS 

liox  70 


rErrixEn, 

HIGH  TSTO  W  N  .  N  . 


.1. 


POWER 


SPRAMOTOR 


Kills  Bugs,  prevents 
Blight,  Rot  and  Scab. 

Will  improve  crop  on 
average  115  bushels  per 
acre.  3'/Z  acres  at  40c. 
a  bu.  will  pay  for  Spra- 
motor  each  year. 

Adjustable  and  com¬ 
pensating,  and  all  under 
control  of  driver.  Pres¬ 
sure  from  60  to  150  lbs. 
at  will.  All  brass.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  1  year  in  every 
particular. 

14  Ask  for  84-page  booklet  L. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  London,  Canada. 


FRUIT  GROWERS 

have  two  alternatives ,] 

SPRAY  and  make  money 


by  growing  big  crops  at  high  prices, — OR;  don't  spray, 
and  lose  money  by  the  inability  to  sell  the  small  and  bad  crop 
that  they  do  produce.  Which  side  of  the  fence  are  you  on  ? 
If  you  want  the  proof  of  the  quality  of  DEMING  SPRAYERS, 
Write  to  the  manufacturers 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

410  Depot  Street,  SALEM,  OHIO 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Home  Notes. — I  did  not  expect  that 
Hope  Farm  would  ever  go  into  the 
Belgian  hare  business.  Still  life  is  full 
of  unexpected  things.  The  hoys  started 
last  Summer  with  a  pair  of  hares.  If  we 
were  to  believe  all  we  hear  about  these 
creatures  we  ought  to  have  at  least  50 
now,  but  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  we 
still  have  two.  A  neighbor’s  dog  killed 
two,  and  one  doe  killed  eight  of  her  little 
ones.  For  my  part,  1  am  rather  glad 
there  are  no  more.  The  boy,  however,  is 
sorry  to  have  his  visions  of  great  wealth 
driven  away.  Belgian  hares  and  ginseng 
seem  to  me  pretty  well  mated.  .  .  . 
1  regard  the  man  who  poses  as  very  wise 
before  his  children  as  sure  to  have  a  fail. 
The  children  will  catch  him  sooner  or 
later.  After  posting  themselves  in  the 
encyclopedia  they  come  after  you  with 
some  such  question  as  “What  is  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  China?”  1  know  people  who 
think  their  last  chance  to  gain  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  wisdom  lies  in  laying  down  the 
law  to  children  and  inferiors.  They  arc 
like  the  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the 
sands.  ...  At  this  season  we  see  the 
advantage  of  a  hot-water  heater.  The 
weather  is  raw,  but  not  cold.  A  gentle 
fire  of  wood  keeps  the  pipes  as  warm  as 
we  need.  With  steam  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  hot  fire  in  order  to  drive 
the  heat  all  over  the  house.  Our  heating 
plant  has  given  ns  great  satisfaction.  As 
for  light,  1  would  like  to  have  acetylene 
gas.  There  is  a  small  brook  running  from 
our  spring  which  might  be  used  to  turn 
a  small  water  wheel.  With  this  power  it 
may  be  possible  later  to  develop  a  smail 
electric  plant.  Most  of  these  things  are 
in  the  future — a  good  place  for  some  of 
them,  for  it  is  a  pleasure  to  grow  up  to 
them  and  see  them  develop.  As  1  get 
older  I  see  more  and  more  the  folly  of 
toiling  and  scrimping  to  send  our  savings 
away  for  some  one  to  manipulate  for  us. 
Let  us  invest  more  of  it  at  home  both 
indoors  and  in  the  soil.  There  are  mighty 
few  of  us  that  have  used  all  the  tile  our 
land  needs,  or  all  the  fertilizer  our  crops 
could  use,  or  who  have  the  best  outfit  of 
tools  or  suitable  buildings.  .  .  .  Our 

first  plowing  will  be  on  the  soil  where  the 
pansies  are  to  be  transplanted.  You  will 
remember  that  last  August  we  sowed 
pansy  seed  in  drills.  There  was  a  fair 
stand,  and  to  my  surprise  the  plants  have 
come  through  the  Winter  thrifty  and 
green.  We  have  covered  a  patch  of  light 
soil  thick  with  manure  and  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  this  will  be  plowed  and  smoothed. 

I  hen  the  plants  will  be  set  in  rows  one 
foot  apart,  four  inches  in  the  row,  and 
well  cared  for  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  sell.  ...  I  am  doing  a  number  of 
things  that  I  never  expected  to  do.  For 
example,  I  have  been  inclined  to  hoot  at 
the  idea  of  using  chaff  and  seeds  from 
the  hay  mow  to  seed  down  with,  although 
many  farmers  do  it.  There  is  an  orchard 
of  high-headed  apple  trees  near  the  barn 
that  we  use  as  a  hog  pasture.  Last  Fall 
the  pigs  rooted  it  pretty  much  all  over 
and  this  Spring  we  are  sowing  some  of 
this  chaff  right  in  the  mud.  As  our  hay 
is  a  good  quality  of  Timothy  and  Red- 
top.  with  some  clover,  we  expect  a  fair 
pasture  seeding.  Of  course  there  will  be 
some  weeds,  but  the  hogs  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  ...  It  looked  at  one 
time  last  week  as  if  we  would  have  a  large 
family  of  orphans  left  on  our  hands.  All 
hands  went  to  church  last  Sunday  and 
left  the  farm  to  run  itself.  Mrs.  Cheshire 
and  her  family  of  seven  fine  children  were 
happy  when  we  left,  but  when  we  came 
hojne  the  poor  mother  lay  with  a  leg 
broken  or  dislocated.  It  is  a  mystery 
how  she  did  it.  It  would  have  been  an 
object  lesson  for  some  women  to  have 
them  sec  how  gently  the  poor  suffering 
creature  protected  her  little  ones.  I  did 
tiot  think  at  one  time  she  conld  recover 
or  nurse  the  pigs,  but  we  cared  for  her 
as  best  we  could  and  she  seems  likely  to 
get  through. 

Words  !  Words  ! — I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  much  of  a  word  carpenter,  and  the 
following  questions  are  hardly  in  my  line. 
Still,  I  am  trying  to  interest  the  children 
in  hunting  out  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  words: 

Can  you  fltlvp  me  the  origin  of  the  terms 
'haw-'  anil  “gee"  as  applied  to  oxen  or 
horses  to  designate  left  or  right  respectively? 

I  doubt  not  that  you  can,  give  me  (Ills  In¬ 
formation,  which  I  will  appreciate  very  much. 

w.  N.  B. 

My  understanding  is  that  “gee”  comes 
from  an  old  German  word  jtt,  or  Italian 
gio,  which  is  an  interjection  used  to  turn 
a  driven  animal  to  the  left.  “Haw”  comes 
from  German  “hu”  or  French  “hue,”  to 


turn  to  the  right.  The  words  were  for¬ 
merly  used  to  designate  which  side  of  the 
yoke  or  team  the  driver  walked  on,  as 
the  near  or  off  side.  In  this  country  haw 
is  to  the  left  and  gee  to  the  right.  The 
general  rule  is  that  haw  is  toward  the 
driver  and  gee  away  from  him,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  driver  usually  walks  on 
the  left  of  the  oxen.  Go  back  to  one  of 
the  hill  towns  in  New  England  where 
oxen  are  still  kept  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  the  cattle  respond  to 
“haw”  and  “gee.”  Neither  oxen  nor 
driver  care  where  the  words  came  from, 
hut  they  certainly  know  where  they  lead  to. 

Another  man  from  Massachusetts  comes 
forward  with  the  following  old-timer : 

(Jive  plainly  t ho  correct  pronunciation  of 
San  JosA  scale.  I  know  how  to  snv  It,  or 
think  I  do,  because  I  have  Just  been  to  tine 
fruit  growers’  meeting,  and  then  came  home 
and  studied  the  dictionary,  hut  there  must 
he  thousands  who  think  It  should  lx.  pro¬ 
nounced  like  (lie  pot  name  for  Josephine. 

The  proper  pronunciation  is  “ho-zay,” 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  In  Span¬ 
ish  j  is  sounded  like  the  sofl  sound  of  h, 
while  the  accented  e  has  the  long  sound 
of  a.  We  have  heard  the  name  pro¬ 
nounced  Josie  by  men  who  know  all  about 
killing  the  scale  and  who  murder  some 
millions  of  them  every  year. 

Oat  II a v. — Every  year  we  have  many 
questions  like  the  following: 

The  writer  has  laken  possession  of  a  small 
farm  on  which  there  Is  no  meadow.  lie 
desires  to  know  If  he  can  sow  oats  for  hay 
suitable  for  a  horse  that,  does  light:  driving. 
If  so,  kindly  tell  at  what  stage  to  cut  It 
and  how  to  cure.  x.  o.  m. 

Ohio. 

You  certainly  can  use  oats  in  this 
way.  We  never  let  our  oats  make  dry 
grain.  Our  plan  is  to  cut  the  grain 
when  the  first  heads  will  crush  to  milk 
between  the  fingers.  Tt  is  a  temptation 
to  let  the  crop  grow  longer  hut  I  do  not 
think  anything  is  gained  by  doing  so.  I 
doubt  whether  the  plant  takes  up  any 
more  plant  food  from  the  soil  after  the 
head  is  well  formed.  More  likely  the 
head  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
stalk.  If  we  wait  too  long  the  grain  will 
be  larger  but  the  straw  will  not  he  eaten 
well.  Tf  we  cut  early  enough  the  entire 
plant  will  be  consumed.  We  cut  the  oats 
about  as  we  do  clover  hay — largely  in 
windrow  or  cock.  The  object  in  “curing” 
hay  is  to  get  the  water  out  of  it  quickly. 
A  large  part  of  this  water  is  evaporated 
through  the  leaves.  I  try,  therefore,  to 
keep  these  leaves  from  drying  up  quickly 
in  the  sun.  When  put  in  cocks  or  wind¬ 
rows  the.  leaves  remain  fresh  and  suck  the 
water  from  the  stems. 

Alfalfa  Acjain. — People  are  starting 
early  with  their  Alfalfa  questions.  Here 
is  one  from  New  Jersey: 

I  am  planning  for  Alfalfa  after  early 
potatoes.  I  would  like  your  opinion  of  my 
plan.  I  propose  to  put.  In  with  grain  drill 
a  mixture  of  about  1,0(10  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate,  too 
pounds  of  former  to  800  of  latter.  My  Idea 
Is  that  the  potatoes  will  not  take  all  of 

this,  and  there  will  be  a  fair  amount  left 

for  the  Alfalfa  when  the  potatoes  are  off. 

I  think  the  piece  has  a  fair  amount  of 

nitrogen,  bill  after  potatoes  are  up  In  good 
shaoe  will  sow  broadcast  about  100  pounds 
to  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda.  After  potatoes 
are  oil'  will  give  a  pood  coat  of  barnyard 
manure,  run  over  with  Cutaway  harrow, 
and  follow  host  approved  plan  for  Alfalfa. 
The  question  with  me  is,  will  the  notash  and 
aeld  phosphate  dissolve  and  leach  down  In  soil 
while  potatoes  are  growing  so  as  not  to  have 
any  on  hand  for  Alfalfa  at  proper  time? 
Do  you  think  It  best  to  lime  If  soil  Is  not 
add?  F.  M.  c. 

My  opinion  is  not  worth  much,  and  my 
Alfalfa  seems  even  less  valuable  this 
Spring.  The  Timothy  seems  to  have 
pretty  well  crowded  it  out.  I  should  use 
lime  after  potato  digging,  even  if  the  soil 
does  not  show  the  acid  test.  If  1  could 
get  ft  conveniently  I  should  also  use  200 
pounds  per  acre  of  soil  taken  from  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Alfalfa  field.  If  you  keep  those 
potatoes  clean  the  soil  will  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  seeding,  as  the  cultivating 
and  digging  will  give  it  nearly  as  much 
working  as  Mr.  Clark  recommends.  You 
need  not  fear  that  the  potash  and  phos 
phoric  acid  will  “dissolve  and  leach  down.” 
While  some  nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda 
might  be  lost  in  that  way  the  reverse 
would  be  true  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  These  elements  form  new  combina¬ 
tions  in  the  soil  and  are  held  there.  While 
some  potash  is  passed  away  in  drainage 
water  the  great  proportion  of  it  remains 
in  the  soil  and  you  are  safe  in  applying 
enough  for  the  potatoes  and  the  Alfalfa  at 
one  time.  it,  w.  c. 


We  are  ready  to  prove  it  the 


Lightest  Draft  Elevator  Digger  Made . 
We  have  so  much  confidence 


send  It  on  trial  to  any  responsible 
farmer  In  the  £/.  S.  Send  for  our 


special  offer  and  catalogue . 


D.  Y.  Hal  lock  &  Sons 


Box  812$  York,  .Penn’a. 


Louden’s  Overhead 

Carriers  -» 

Do  All  Kinds  of  Work. 


Clean  Barns,  Stables  and  Pig  Pens.  Convey  all  kinds 
of  Feed.  Water,  Milk,  Ice,  etc.  Handle  Merchandise, 
Coal,  Ashes,  Slop,  Saw  Dust,  ami  a  hundred  other 
articles  about  the  Farm,  Store.  Mill  and  Factory.  All 
the  Latest  Improvements.  The  Best  Designs  and 
Construction.  Raise  and  Lower,  and  run  on  Solid 
Steel  Track,  or  on  Self  Returning  Wire  Track. 

Warrantod  Superior  to  All  Olliers.  They  will  save 
you  money  anil  hunt  work.  Tliun  why  drag  a  go-cart 
through  the  mini  when  by  using  our  Ovorhoad  Route  you 
can  do  your  wurk  ho  much  ouster,  quicker  amt  bettor)  Our 
,  Illustrated  Catalogue  oxplaliiH  it  all.  Also  gives  plans  of 

Installation,  tells  how  to  Preserve  the  Fertility  of  tho  Boll,  etc.  It  will  pay  to  Investigate.  Address, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  39  Broadway.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


You  Pay  Us  Nothing,  Until  You  Are  Satisfied. 


Cpnd  Mrs  lVf nnev  J,u('  wrlto  mo  at  oaoo  for  run  informs 
lsISJ  tton  about  thtH  most  liberal  offer. I 

Remember,  you  can  have  80  duyn’  free  trial  on  any  of  my  faiuoun  .Spiff! 
Hiokory  1  e/uVIc  i,  and  you  don't  have  to  pay  UH  any  money  unless  you  an| 
iiatlslled.  Don’t  buy  a  buggy  or  vrhlulu  of  any  kind  from  any  one  untllL 
you  got  my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  Is  tho  moHt  wonderful  Book  about  Ve-I 
hides  over  published.  Just  write  mo  a  postal  card  and  say :  “8end  me  your  freA 
lluogu  Hook,”  and  I  will  Bend  It  to  you  by  return  mall  absolutely  free.  Wr  ' 
now.  before  you  forget  It.  H.  O.  PHELPS,  President 


r'rito  mol 


ThisValuable  BUGGY 


THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

ME 


Mailed  FREE  Write  For  It 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vohlolofl  and  liar  ness  have  boon  Hold  diroot  from  our 
laetory  to  UHor  for  a  third  of  a.  century.  Wo  ship  for 
examination  and  approval  and  guarantee  Hafe  delivery. 

You  aro  out  nothing  If  not  BatlHllod  as  to  stylo,  quality 
_ and  price. 

We  are  the 
Largest 
Manufacturers 
In  the  World 

Hulling  to  tho  con- 
Htirnor  Oxclllldvely. 
We  rnuko  *00  ntylcM 
of  Voli  IcIoh,  f»B 
stylos  of  llnrncHH. 
Bond  for  largo,  froo 
No-  788.  Spindle  Boat  Driving  Wagon.  catalugui>. 

Price  complete  $89.00.  A*  good  as  sells  for 
(IjA.UO  more. 


No.  653.  Top  Buggy  with  late  stylo  Stan¬ 
hope  Heat,  bike  gear  and  1W  In.  guaranteed 
cushion  tires.  I’rlco  complete  $73.00.  As 
good  us  Hells  for  K10.00  more. 

Elkhart  Carriage  X  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


IRON  AGE  Riding  Cultivators 

fat  :i  <  1 1  tint  :i  hi  I  i  r  \r  ,  llmun  ILrl.»  . » 1.  _  .t  i  «  »  •  •  . 


A^e 


p  M 

f  No.  8o  Iron 

Pivot  Wheel 

Riding  1 
Cultivator  I 


1  he 
from 


No.  (x)  Iron  Ago 
Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator 


great  adjustability  of  these  light,  strong  tools  makes  them  valuable  to  all  farmers 
the  corn  grower  to  the  market  gardener. 

a  Adapted  for  cultivating  a  large  variety  oferops— in  nny  kind  of  soil, and 
quickly  adjustedfor  rows  of  different  width,  without  reducing  the  mini-  i 
-■  te#th.  Parallel  movement  of  gangs  is  a  valuable  feature—  teeth  always/ 
face  forward  and  don’t  turn  soil  to  or  from  the  crop  unless  desired.  * 

I  Ivot  wheels  make  these  tools  easy  to  guide,  adapt  them  for  use  on  hillsides 
Slid  for,  rooked  rows,  and  make  them  easy  to  turn  In  smallest  [>ovilblr  spa,  e. 

T  Ouriiow  1  90f  I  roll  Age  Itook  shows  and  tells  about  the,  omplcte  line  of 
ron  Age  Horse  Hoes  and  Wheel  Hues.  Seed  Drills.  Sprayers,  Potato  Planters. 

Diggers,  etc.  Write  for  it -free. 

HATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  102  GKKNLOCI1,  N.  J. 
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THE  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE . 

The  question  of  what  kind  of  cattle  a 
man  shall  keep  must  he  determined  by 
the  individual.  If  lie  is  inclined  to  the 
dairy  he  should  buy  a  dairy  breed  by  all 
means.  If  he  buys  all  his  cows  and  veals 
his  calves  he  should  have  a  beef-bred 
sire.  We  have  been  experimenting  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  this  line,  and  find  that  the  calves 
from  common  scrub  cows  that  are  fair 
milkers  grow  very  line  calves  and  make 
an  average  between  six  and  eight  weeks 
old  of  $17  to  $20  for  veal  from  purebred 
Angus  bulls.  The  calves  from  the  dairy 
cows  we  believe  grow  faster  when  young 
than  the  purebred  calves.  If  one  wishes 
to  make  beef  he  should  choose  a  beef 
breed  that  comes  nearest  to  being  the 
butchers’  beast,  and  will  bring  the  high¬ 
est  price  in  the  market.  Prices  paid  for 
Angus  steers  during  the  past  years  will 
bear  us  out  in  saying  that  the  Aberdeen 
Angus  steer  is  the  market  topper.  This 
has  not  been  brought  about  by  any  padded 
prices  on  the  part  of  Angus  breeders, 
but  by  reason  of  their  being  able  to  kill 
out  more  edible  meat  than  any  other  beef 
breed,  and  thus  they  have  become  the 
favorite  of  every  butcher.  Then  again 
the  Angus  being  hornless,  there  are  no 
eyes  gouged  out,  no  rips  on  the  side  nor 
horns  broken  off,  but  on  the  contrary  they 
require  less  shed  room,  less  room  at  the 
feed  rack,  and  there  is  no  "boss”  steer 
to  drive  others  away.  Then  the  Angus 
are  easy  keepers,  put  on  flesh  rapidly  on 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  carcass, 
and  are  a  hardy  race.  They  arc  regular 
breeders,  and  continue  to  breed  to  a  good 
old  age.  In  fact  they  arc  the  poor  man’s 
breed. 

The  three  most  important  questions 
with  the  American  farmer  to-day  arc: 
The  high  price  and  scarcity  of  labor; 
how  to  make  money  on  high-priced  land; 
how  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 
A  large  majority  of  farms  have  been 
cropped  until'  there  is  need  of  their  being 
seeded  clown.  If  they  are  to  be  enriched 
stock  must  be  grown  on  the  farm  and 
the  manure  spread  on  the  land ;  this  will 
decrease  the  amount  of  labor  and  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  If  the  in¬ 
crease  is  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  as 
further  to  increase  the  profit,  prime  stock 
must  be  resorted  to;  buying  beef-bred 
stockerg  or  fleshy  feeders  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  he  limit  that  farmers  can 
pay  for  such  is  $4,00,  while  killers  are 
paying  $4.70  to  $0.00  for  this  kind.  Again, 
vast  acreages  of  range  country  arc  trans¬ 
formed  into  farms.  Many  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  cattlemen  are  using  their  available 
feeds  for  fattening  their  own  cattle.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  the  bulk  of  future 
upply  of  feeding  cattle  will  be  bred  and 
reared  on  the  farms  in  the  corn  bell. 
With  a  herd  of  .'SO  grade  Aberdeen  Angus 
cows,  in  age  from  three  to  six  years, 
and  in  thin,  yet  thrifty  condition,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  ( see  Bulletin  Ml),  has 
experimented  along  the  line  of  comparing 
cheap  feeds,  readily  available  on  farms, 
for  maintaining  beef  breeding  cows  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  without  grain,  on  corn 
stover  and  oat  straw,  supplemented  with 
a  small  allowance  of  clover  hay.  Dur¬ 
ing  (lie  latter  part  of  the  season,  after  a 
trial  of  140  days,  l’rof.  Mumford  found 
the  cost  of  keeping  each  cow  to  be  4  3-.r> 
cents  tier  day,  $1.39  tier  month,  and  for 
the  whole  140  days  $0.44.  During  this 
time  they  had  gained  from  00  to  90 
pounds  each.  The  weight  of  a  beef-bred 
calf  at  one  year  old  will  be  about  700 
pounds,  and  be  of  the  sort  that  you  can 
seldom  buy  even  at  five  cents  and  is  the 
start  of  a  baby  beef  and  a  market  topper. 
This  steer  should  weigh  at  18  months 
old  (six  months’  feeding)  1,200  pound 
and  at  Iwo  years  old  tip  the  scales  at 
1,000  pounds,  and  tot)  the  market. 

The  future  of  registered  Angus  cattle 
raising  for  selling  breeders  is  also  as¬ 


sured.  No  more  profitable  business  can 
be  engaged  in,  and  at  prices  that  will  pay 
them.  The  prices  may  double,  and  then 
double  again,  and  still  Angus  will  be 
cheaper  at  the  advance,  than  any  other 
sort  at  existing  prices.  Now  is  the  time 
for  beginners  to  start,  for  in  two  years 
or  less  Angus  cattle  will  be  double  the 
price  of  the  present  time  and  now  the 
large  breeders  of  ihe  West  hesitate  about 
selling  females  unless  at  a  good  round 
price.  We  just  have  a  letter  on  our  desk 
from  the  largest  and  oldest  breeder  in 
Iowa;  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  for  20  Angus 
heifers  he  says  the  best  he  cares  to  do  is 
10  heads  for  $300  each,  and  is  not  anx¬ 
ious  to  sell  females,  but  if  we  want  the 
other  10  head  the  price  will  have  to  be 
more,  as  these  10  arc  the  cheapest  lie  has 
to  offer.  Did  you  ever  figure  on  the  in¬ 
crease  of  cattle?  Suppose  a  heifer  and 
her  female  increase  will  give  birth  when 
two  years  old,  and  every  year  thereafter, 
to  a  heifer  and  bull  alternately.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  you  will  have  six  cows 
and  five  bulls;  neither  is  it  difficult  to 
show  that  the  breeding  and  raising  of 
fine  animals  is  less  expensive  than  the 
production  of  scrubs.  We  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  country  is  already 
beginning  to  feel  a  shortage  of  beef  cattle 
at  a  time  when  consumption  is  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  quality  is  at  a 
premium.  MYER  &  SON. 

Delaware.  ____________ 

An  officer  of  a  certain  regiment  was 
one  morning  inspecting  bis  company  on 
parade,  when  he  came  to  an  Irishman 
who  had  evidently  not  shaved  for  some 
days.  Halting  in  front  of  the  man,  he 
said.  "Dovle,  how  is  it  you’ve  not  shaved 
this  morning?”  “Oi  have,  sorr,”  was  the 
reply.  "How  dare  you  tell  me  that,”  said 
the  officer,  “with  a  beard  on  you  like 
that?”  “Well,  sorr,”  said  Paddy,  “it’s 
loike  this.  There’s  only  one  shaving-glass 
in  our  room,  and  there  was  nine  of  us 
f.having  at  the  same  time,  and  maybe  Oi 
«havcd  some  other  chap’s  face.” — Human 
Life. 

Mistukss  (severely):  "Jane,  who  called 
when  I  was  out?”  Jane:  “Only  my 
cousin  Kate,  mum.”  “Mistress:  “Well, 
fane,  the  next  time  your  cousin  Kate 
calls  you  might  tell  her  to  take  her  clay 
pipe  home  with  her.  She  left  it  on  the 
drawing-room  mantelpiece.”  —  London 
Spare  Moments. 

Wnr.N  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  N.  V.  Hint  you’ll  gel  a  quick  reply  and 
‘  a  square  deal."  See  guarnrile\  page  18. 

BABY’S  ITCHING  RASH 

Pace  and  Feet  Covered-  Rest  Broken 

and  Would  Cry  Till  Tired  Out — 
Immediate  Relief  and  Speedy 
Cure  by  Using  Cuticura. 

“My  baby  was  about  nine  months  old 
when  she  had  rash  on  her  face  and  feet. 
Her  feet  seemed  to  irritate  her  most, 
especially  nights.  They  would  cause  her 
to  he  broken  of  her  rest,  and  sometimes 
she  would  cry  until  she  was  tired  out. 
I  had  heard  of  so  many  cures  by  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Remedies  that  1  thought  I  would 
give  them  a  trial.  The  improvement  was 
noticeable  in  a  few  hours,  and  before  I 
had  used  one  box  of  the  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment  her  feet  were  well  and  have  never 
troubled  her  since.  I  also  used  it  to  re¬ 
move  what  is  known  as  ‘cradle  cap’  from 
her  head,  and  it  worked  like  a  charm,  as 
it  cleanesd  and  healed  the  scalp  at  the 
same  time.  'This  may  be  the  means  of 
helping  other  suffering  babies.  Mrs.  Hat¬ 
tie  Currier,  Thomaston,  Me.,  June  9,  '00." 


YOUNG  MUN  WANTICI)  To  loam  Oil) 

Veterinary  lYeri-iudoii.  Ciifnlogne  mint, 
free.  Address  VKTKIIINAK  Y  OOI.l.KUK. 
(Iraiiil  Kaplds,  Mlidi.  m,  LOUIS  BTRKllT. 

FOR  SALE. 

A  lflNlC  COACH  HTA  1. 1. ION, well  liroil,mm- 
liigslx  yuan,  old  In  May.  I>nrk  chestnut  color  wlt.li 
dark  silver  gray  mane  and  tall.  Welkin..  1,876. 
llelKbt,  PI-1  wllh  lonelily  appearance  and  pood 
Mel  lon.  A  <mlok  Iniycr  will  Kid.  a  Pa rglil n  mid  a  money 
maker.  Also  matched  pali  of  brown  horses  six  and 
Hoven  years  old,  weight, 2, 800  IPs.  Knqnlro  of 

W.  I,.  I'RUDDLN,  117  Ontario  St.,  Lock  port,  N.Y. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovar.cinatiom  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  “great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  «&  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  von  <lo«  Ire  the  Pent  to  he  Pad  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at ‘once,  stating  .pint  wliut  you  want.  Wo  ^,1'l”V,‘h’l!11lT,rdai 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  sati  Hf act  Ion  to  ovory  cunomer  wuu  vru  •*»  •«"  w.v.m  - - 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  e.  h.  knapp  &  son,  -  fabius,  n.  y. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  cane  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Aocnts  Wanted. 
Wrllo  fur  dourrljitlvi*  booklet. 


llncr.it  Heave  Remedy  Co..  481  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg. 


Aj JSORBINE 


Removes  ltursal  Knlaricements. 
Thickened  TIbmuch,  Infiltrated 
Part  a,  mid  any  Pul  i'  or  Hwulllni;,  1 
Cures  LiUDIiiumh,  Allays  Puln 
without  laying  the  horse  up.  Dora  not 
blister,  Hlaln  or  remove  the  Pair.  #7.00  a 
Pottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-0  free. 

AP.SOItP.  INK,  dll.,  for  mankind,  #1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Sj novum,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
■educes  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
til  ays  pain.  Hook  free.  Genuine  mid.  only  by 

.  F.Y0UN6,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Sprltigfiold.Mass. 

Death  (ho  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 


W»*  will  MNirl  you  loo  1 1  mi,  of  Hit. 
HOLLAND'S  MI  DIOATIII  HTOUK 
HALT  on  00  flity*’  tr  ial,  freight  pro 
jMild,  If  you  iIpiIvb  no  IxtmilU,  It 
con  In  you  nottiltiffl  H  you  do,  It 
con  In  you  $r»,oo.  (ilvo  tin  your  or 
d<*r  nt  on co. 

Thu  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


IlOLSTLINS 

free  illuHtratod  pamphlet  describing 
this  Kreiit  breed  of  cattle. 

IIOPGHIPN,  Hcc  \y ,  -  B  ml  t  IcIkiio  ,  Vt. 


ALL  ABOUT 

lend  for 


Read’s  Rein  Holders 


Serious  accidents  due  to  reins  catching  under 
shaft  ends  avoided.  Ornamental,  7,0(10,0011 

In  linn.  Mnlinl  mill  Iml.  Illlblli-r,  'Mir.  n  |)tlr|  Urn,,.  80s. 
■  I  QC|  lilp  ■(•■In  Sll|l|ilirlrr>,  illmii  Ih-hi  I  nnleiinr, 
ALOU  Innnn  Tull  Tin,  OlleeU  mill  l,oop,  wlilffi«lm<> 
Trace  l.ocks.  Demand  them  attached  to 
harness  and  carriages.  Sold  by  fill, 000  har¬ 
ness.  carriage,  hard  ware.  gen.  mdse,  dealers. 
II'  yours  hasn't  them,  Inalsl  upon  his  getting 
all  kinds  for  you.  Iteln  Supporters  and  Tail  Tie  in 
priiMM,  :i(le.  (  Hit.  85  free.  <>•  a.  RKAII  Midi.  l!o.,Truy,  N.  V . 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  K.  SHANNON.  1107  Liberty  St.,,  Pittsburg  I'n. 


REC.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

March  and  April  farrow,  ’i'ho  Pig  Wldto  ones 
Cedar  Lawn  Farm,  l.iullowvlllc,  N,  V. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Rerkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Her 
vice  Boara,  have  stock  returned,  re 
fund  money  tf  not  satisfactory.  Bog 
_  llolstelns,  1 1  elf  its,  Bulls  and  Cowi 
In  Calf.  1 1  iinillton  A  <  ICrclldoun.  Chester  Co..  Pa 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  tine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Bayou  Duke 
Hath.  No.  111715  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No 
(IHUOO,  ( i rand  <  Tampion  at  St.  Bonis  in  11104.  Houklrt 
on  application.  •).  Ifi.  WATSON,  Marblodale,  Conn. 

rHP<HII)F<s  THE  NEW  YORK 
V-/II  I  -  O  I  I  ■  IA.Iv.J7.  |  AkMIiltS’  IIO(i. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  line  honed;  quick  groworsand 
easy  keepers.  Young  slock  for  Hale.  Department  of 
Annual  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.Y. 


CHESHIRES  V,K 


WHITE,  BACON  IIOC. 

I.ong  -  bodied,  Square  built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle.  profitable. 

MOkNINGHJDlC  BAUM.  Sylvunla.  l’u. 

KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

were  shipped  into  almost  every  state  hint  year,  and 
their  superior  qualities  are  recognized  wherever 
they  are  known. 

Wo  are  now  offering  some  choice  young  sown  tired 
for  spring  farrow  ami  guaranteed  safe  with  pig.  at 
attractive  prices.  Wlm  wants  them? 

CALVIN  .1.  IIIINON,  Penn  Yun,  New  York. 


F 


or  Sa I e~Ji stored  Aberdeen  Angus 

PaHIn  Merino  and  Cheviot  Sheep,  and 
ualllUj  H.  S  Hamburg  Cockerels. 

AUSTIN  .IAUKHON,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y. 


LABEL 


DA/VA’S  EAR  LABELS 


urn  k  tamped  with  any  name  or  addrofift  with  aerial 
nurnborH.  They  are  Kiuipln,  practical  and  a  dintiwt 
and  reliable  mark.  Ruin  phut  Free.  A  Rent*  Wanted. 

c.  if.  DANA/M  Main  St.,  Went  Lehinion,  N.ll* 

Maple  Row  Stock  Farm  Registered  Ayrshires 

75  head  of  all  ages.  Bred  from  the  best  milking 
Strain  of  Ayrshires.  1’rlccs  reasonable.  Write,  or 
come  and  see  them.  K.  *<•  Oooldniduun,  Ch.rrjr  <Wk,  N.  V. 


OF 

AVON. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

I  have  a  very  fine  hunch  of  calves,  male  and  female. 
Hind  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  Imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

YV.  P.  NCIIANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 

FOK  HAI.K  Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Halves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

\V.  VV.  CIIKNKY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


LAUREL  FARM 


|  KBUIBTKIIKD  J KHHKY8 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  QUANT  MOKHK,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


RiaiHT'D  Jersey  Battle,  Lin¬ 
coln.  Hhropshlro,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Houtli  Down  Hheop; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
mid  Berkshire  Pigs;  Heotob 
U'olHe  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
j  Poultry.  Como  see  my 
retook  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Hcnd  7e.  stamp 
IbuKiy  oi  I'.iiinitib  laumu  for  New  Catalogue. 

itlDWAKl)  WALTKil,  West  Chester,  Penna 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FKIKHIAN8. 
are  bred  for  large  production,  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want,  write  or  come  to  set) 
them.  126  to  select  from.  Animals  of  bot  h  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

ITcr  on  some  nlooly  bred  llci.t,  Cai.vkh. 


A  special  oil' 


A  A.  (OUT  ICC  YOU.  Homervlllo,  N .  J. 


HOLSTEINS 

A  FHW  CHOICE 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale 

BY  AH  GOOD81H1CH  ASTI1KKK  AUK  LIVING. 

Dama  With  Lar«o  Official  Records 

W  rlto  Just  what  you  want. 

II  PINKY  8TKVKNK  Ac  HON,  l.nennii,  N.  Y. 

PHI  I  IE  p 1 1 DC  Females  and  brood  hitches.  NICL- 
bULLlL  ruro  HON  BBOH.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  Service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  Individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
aired  by  Homestead  Old  Do  Kol’s  Karirastlo 
Lad.  Wo  have  over  4(1  daughters  of  tills  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  offh'lully  touted. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCKUST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

Thoroughbred  Ilolstcln-Erlcslan 

YEARLING  BULLS 

FOR  SALK  AT  KAKMKKN’  PRICKS. 
Perfectly  marked.  large,  handsome  animals,  ready 
for  Immediate  service  Helecfed  from  IiohI.  dams  In 
herd  of  forty  head.  Hired  by  Paul  ( :loi lillde  Huitog 
Di-Kol,  No.  118712.  II  pedigree  und  price  (which  will 
lie  furnished  upon  roquestiare  satisfactory,  hull  will 
he  sent  upon  approval,  If  not  entirely  us  represented 
us  to  Individual  qualities,  he  mny  he  returned  nt  my 
expense.  Address  P.  B.  McLICNNAN,  Syracuse,  N.Y 

JACKS,  JACKS 

Jiirkn  #7— Nmvton,  Kiih 
•JackH  70  I  05  JdiiiiotN  .*15 
SatlillD  NIhIIIoijh  30 
Trotting  HIhIIIohh  lo 
Fim-Iuk  SIuIIIo.ik  io 
LEXINGTON.  KY. 

Wournln  Lho  ur«o<llt»K OUtrlct 

111  tlm  4vurl<l  for  Maiimiotli  Jacks,  Hatlilln 
mid  IIuiuonn  lloriunt,  find  wo  Imvu  Llm 
KrnnrioNt  lot  to  mIiow  yon  of  nny  llriu  In  tl»«  country,  it  In  to  yoiif 
liitiuoMt  to  InNjHKit  oui  MtcM’k  liofuMi  liuyluK-  Wrlta  foi  uiiIaIdkmo 
or  coiiiu  to  moo  UN,  j.  f.  COOK  &  CO.,  Loxlncjton,  Konluoky. 
IIICANUN  DARN,  NKWLON,  KANhAH. 

KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  for  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Our  barns  are  full  of  big 
black  .lacks,  the  kind  that 
will  please  you.  Write,  of 
come  to  see  us,  a  large  lot 
to  select  from, 

.1015  15.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


1907. 
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A  PLASTERED  SILO. 

I  have  learned  after  15  years’  experience 
that  a  lath  and  plastered  silo  is  all  right. 
Mine  is  in  a  corner  of  the  barn,  boarded 
with  rough  boards  lathed  and  plastered 
with  cement  two  parts,  sand  one.  It  is  as 
tight  as  a  jug,  and  seems  like  stone  when 
finished.  It  is  much  better  to  wet  the  in¬ 
side  before  filling,  no  matter  what  material 
the  silo  is  made  of.  If  it  is  not  filled  all 
at.  one  time  put  on  some  more  water  on 
the  part  not  filled.  1  use  a  spray  pump, 
with  nozzle  taken  ofT.  It  is  best  to  keep  it 
evenly  spread  and  well  tramped  and  not 
to  fill  too  quick.  I  would  not  mind  being 
a  week  filling  a  30-ton  silo.  Some  say 
there  is  ij£>  need  of  weighting  the  silage 
after  putting  in,  but  I  have  found  it  to 
be  a  great  deal  better  when  I  have  loaded 
it  with  something  to  press  the  air  out.  I 
used  to  use  stones,  but  for  the  past  two 
years  have  used  pumpkins;  it  makes  a 
good  place  to  store  them,  and  they  keep 
nicely,  heed  them  to  the  cows  before  it  is 
time  to  freeze  up.  They  help  out  a  lot 
when  the  cows  are  shifting  from  green 
feed  to  dry.  Of  course  circumstances 
alter  cases;  I  suppose  if  my  silo  went  30 
or  40  feet  in  the  air  1  should  not  weight, 
hut  it  goes  down  in  the  basement  eight 
feet,  and  by  driving  on  the  barn  floor  and 
having  a  staging  up  part  way  one  man 
stands  in  the  wagon  and  tosses  them  to 
the  man  on  the  stage;  then  it  is  not  much 
of  a  job  to  weight  the  silage. 

Connecticut.  CEO.  b.  hall. 


LINSEED  MEAL  FOR  PI  OS. 

I  mn  feeding  my  pigs  a  lllieriil  rollon  of 
linseed  meal  mixed  with  other  feeds,  such 
ns  bran,  cornmoal,  etc.  I  have  been  feeding 
pigs  for  30  years,  lint  have  never  fed  linseed 
meal  before.  I  am  told  that,  my  pigs  will 
get  slek  and  die.  'I' hey  seem  to  be  thriving 
wonderfully  so  far.  If  there  Is  any  danger 
In  giving  linseed  meal  to  pigs,  why  Is  II V 
Wlmt  quantity  cun  bo  given  them  without 
danger?  w.  Ki  Mt 

Campbell,  Va. 

I  he  persons  who  took  such  friendly 
interest  in  your  pig  feeding  as  to  say 
that  the  animals  would  sicken  and  die 
if  oil  meal  feeding  continued  must  have 
had  in  mind  cotton-seed  meal  and  its 
dangerous  results  when  used  as  pig  feed. 
Of  course  pigs  can  be  over-fed  with  oil 
meal,  and  so  they  can  with  any  other  rich 
feeds,  but  such  is  not  the  result  from  in¬ 
telligent  feeding.  Oil  meal  can  be  used 
with  grain  to  the  extent  of  one-third  by 
weight.  Possibly  one- fourth  is  the  safer 
proportion  to  use.  Allow  me  to  suggest 
that  you  drop  out  the  use  of  bran  as  a 
part  ration  for  the  pigs.  Experiments 
show  that  bran  is  not  a  profitable  feed 
for  pigs.  Middlings  are  all  right,  and  one 
of  the  best  ground  feeds  we  can  give  the 
pigs.  I  have  long  since  ceased  using 
cornmcal  as  pig  feed,  arguing  that  a 
pig  that  cannot  grind  his  corn  with  profit 
to  me  is  a  poor  sort  of  a  specimen.  A 
series  of  careful  experiments  showed  that 
cornmcal  gave  an  increase  of  eight  per 
cent  over  whole  corn.  In  many  instances 
this  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  grind¬ 
ing,  etc.  However,  this  is  outside  of  your 
query,  but  T  cannot  well  resist  the  desire 
to  point  out  possible  mistakes  that  some 
feeders  may  be  making. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


DR.  SMEAD  ON  REGISTERED  STOCK 

1  note  on  page  215  J.  Grant  Morse  ac¬ 
cuses  me  of  being  densely  ignorant  of 
foreign  countries’  registration,  which  may 
be  true.  1  do  not  deny  being  quite  ignor¬ 
ant  of  many  things  in  this  world;  I  do 
not  like,  however,  to  remain  so,  while  I 
never  expect  to  learn  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  I  desire  to  learn  the  true  facts 
of  many  things.  Now,  as  Mr.  Morse  is 
a  man  whom  1  conjecture  knows  more  of 
registration  of  animals  than  most  of  us, 
1  desire  him,  for  the  good  of  us  all,  to 
name  all  or  any  < > f  the  English  record  as 
sociations,  French  associations,  Helgian 
associations,  that  keep  a  record  of  the 
dams.  I  would  like  him  to  tell  tis  where 
I  can  buy  a  record  of  the  cattle  that  are 
raised  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  that  ex 
tends  back  On  both  sire  and  dam  side, 


keeping  a  record  of  the  dam  and  grand 
dam  and  great  grand-dam  through  five 
successive  generations,  f  would  like  to 
have  in  my  library  such  a  record ;  1  have 
some  foreign  records,  and  I  find  they  read 

sired  by  —  ;  dam  by  sire  number - ; 

grand-dam  by  sire,  number  so-and-so,  but 
not  a  number  is  given  the  dams  at  all. 
It  is  from  this  fact  I  say  many  animals 
can  be  brought  to  this  country  and  go  on 
records  as  being  purebred  when  in  fact 
tliev  need  not  he  but  three-quarters  bred 
animals.  'I  here  is  no  question  but  what 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  is  as  careful  of  their  rec¬ 
ords  as  any  association  on  earth,  their 
foundation  stock  coming  from  an  island 
where  no  other  animals  are  allowed  to 
land,  nor  has  there  been  for  many  years. 

I  he  type  of  the  breed  is  well  established, 
and  of  necessity  the  Jersey  Island  cattle 
must  be  of  pure  breeding;  yet  to  keep  a 
record  of  their  individual  breeding,  tell 
me,  Brother  Morse,  if  you  can,  how  far 
any  imported  heifer  can  be  traced?  I 
am  ignorant,  and  desire  to  learn.  It  is 
facts  vou  deal  in;  give  us  some  of  them, 
please.  _ c.  v.  smead. 

SELLING  EGGS  BY  WEIGHT. 

I  noticed  an  item  stating  that  the  writer 
weighed  a  dozen  of  his  hens’  eggs  and 
they  weighed  27  ounces.  It  struck  me  as  a 
big  story.  I  had  three  dozen  eggs  in  a 
crate,  and  I  took  a  dozen  just  as  they 
came  and  found  they  weighed  20  ounces. 

I  wo  of  these  were  pullet  eggs.  I  suhst it 
ed  two  hen’s  eggs,  and  then  the  dozen 
weighed  27  ounces.  A  dozen  pullet  eggs 
weighed  21  ounces.  I  saw  eggs  in  a  store 
recently  weighing  less  than  an  ounce 
apiece.  But  “eggs  arc  eggs  unless  they 
are  chicks,”  is  what  we  hear,  and  “we  gel 
just  as  much  for  small  eggs  as  for  large.” 
Doubtless  this  is  so,  and  this  is  why  I 
write.  The  consumer  is  the  loser,  and  to 
the  consumer  we  must  largely  look  for  a 
remedy.  The  only  standard  for  eggs  is  12 
for  a  dozen,  while  every  other  commodity 
has  a  standard  of  weight  or  measure.  Any 
standard  that  may  be  adopted  I  will  abide 
by.  One  egg  producer  told  me  that  h  • 
would  get  as  many  pounds  in  a  year  ot 
small  eggs  as  I  do  for  my  larger  ones 
I  his,  too,  may  be  so.  I  he  re  fore  he  could 
not  suffer  if  eggs  are  handled  by  the 
pound.  I  am  willing  the  standard  should 
be  fixed  at  27  ounces  for  a  dozen  or  20 
ounces.  But  I  suggest  24  ounces  for  a 
dozen.  If  consumers  will  demand  that 
this  matter  he  adjusted  it  will  he  done 
I  am  advertising  large  eggs.  Will  anyone 
hid  for  trade  u,  the  basis  of  small  eggs? 

I  have  known  bantam  eggs  to  he  sold 
among  large  ones  on  the  principle  that 
‘  we  get  just  as  much  for  them,”  and  “eggs 
are  eggs.”  The  computing  scale  makes  it 
convenient  to  handle  eggs  by  the  pound, 
so  it  can  be  done.  penn, 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


Tho  Sproador  Without  an  Equal 

THE  WOKCEHTKU-KEMP  MANIIKE 
HI’llEADEItH  ocjiilpiioil  with  now  HIMI'I.ICX 
boater  drlvo— the  groatoMt  Invitation  ever  made 
In  Manure  Spreaders-  lielta  directly  from  Boater 
Hnnit  with  Klimt  1‘halu  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
doing  away  with  nil  gearing,  hangers  and  hour- 
iidflmif  MtronKt.h,  provonthif;  nrimkaffGH,  ro 
mij'.liiK  drill  t  fin* I  doing  hotter  work.  Tho  roller 
uxlo  bimrlritffi  aImo  lighten  draft. 

Woreester-Kenip  Manure  Kpreudors  hnvedotihlo 
Hour  drlvo,  inortiHo  nnd-tonnn  -framed  body, 
patented,  Join t.i>  I  tail  board  no  scattering  In 
going  to  the  Halil.  Im  the  perfectly  up-to-date 
Manure  Spreader.  It  In  simplest  to  operate 
It  Is  fool-proof,  easiest  draft,  best  made,  ban 
morn  yearn  of  experience  behind  It  than  any 
other  and  works  where  others  fall. 

Soml  for  C.'ril nlogue  I'Tee  to  Everybody. 

TUB  KICtlAUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dapartinant  A.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Tr«<h  Murk  cure* 

I  oruiniimitly  (  un  •.  splint,  Wind- 
liiitr,  Shoo  Moll,  Injur I  Tmulorn 
null  nil  La  mi*  HUM*  No  near  or  lonu 
of  It  it  I  r.  1  hirst*,  works  ns  usual, 
a  hottlfi,  with  wrllh’ii  hlutliity 
KUitruiiluo  or  rofitr.H  t.  Heim 
for  copy,  booklet  ami  lotturs 
from  hu  .iio *V4  no* n  and  trainers 
on  every  kind  u(  »  use.  All  Itenlrm  nr  fCxj»r<*N«  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Sp*o«.  Rwuwm  .Cu*#,  Tumm**. 


SIMPLICITY 


A  cream  separator  that  is  worth  buying 
must  give  lond  service.  To  do  that,  it 
must  be  built  strong  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  must  be  simple.  To  have  simple 
construction  in  a  separator  you  must 
have  a  Sharpies  Tubular.  There  is  no 
other  cream  separator  made  that  will 
perform  its  work  so  well  for  so  long  a 
^  time  as  the  Tubular  because  there  is 
no  other  separator  so  strongly  built,  or  so  simple  in  construction. 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

get  all  thecream,  have  lowsupply  can, 
are  easy  to  run,  easy  to  clean,  because 
there  is  only  one  little  piece  in  the  bowl 
to  cleanse  after  each  running,  and  the 
machine  oils  itself.  It  combines  Vtil- 
ity.Simplicity  and  Durability.  A  glance 
at  the  pie-plate  construction  of  most 
separators  will  give  you  a  fair  ideaof 
what  we  mean  by  “simple  construc- 
tion”  and  “strength.”  For  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Sharpies  Tu¬ 
bular  write  for  booklet  E.  153 


Mr.  It.  Carpenter,  Davenport,  Wwdi.,  says  "Having  used  aHliarp- 
Ii'M  dream  Separator  over  sixteen  years  ran  any  lb  Is  Just  linn.” 


THE  8HARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chloaqo,  III. 


run 

R - 

fountain 

SILO 


u 


THE  LOWING  OF  THE  KIN E  ” 


In  simply  their  way  of  nailing  for  Green  Mountain  Silage.  Make* 
them  thrive  better  and  yield  more  milk  at  half  the  coat  for  feed. 

THE  FAMOUS 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

hafl  DUHtalncd  many  a  herd  through  frozen  winters  and  through  long,  pasttir- 
agnparclilng  drought*  of  Hummer.  liaH  made  many  a  farm  and  many  n  farmer 
proMperouH.  Agent*  wanted  In  umiHHlgnod  territory.  Write  for  free  catalog  |; 


STODDARD  MFC.  CO., 


Rutland,  Vt. 


Let  Os  Quote  You  a  Special  Price 


On  Our  Improved  1907  Model 


Cream  Separator-, 

lit  and  nnld  |,y  tho  nlmi  Davis 


Built  and  .Old  liy 
brothers,  who  have  spent  va)  yearn 
bringing  It  to  II.H  present  HtAtii  of  per 
fuotlon.  It  Is  sold  Ntralght  from  tho 
factory  at 


Wholesale  Factory  Prices 


thoroby  Having  you  20  to  BO%.  It’ll  twitter  than  over 
and  If  you  write  for  our  catalog  It  won’t  lake  long 
Issue  why.  It’n  right  tip  to  data.  IIom  low  down 
supply  tank,  simple  o  nolo  nod  gear  and  a  perfect 
Imwl  always  In  balance.  Drop  uh  a  lino  now  for 
money  ..vlnti  o.l.log  N..  140 

DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 


BOA  North  Clinton  Slro.t, 


Chlo.jjOjJU.  S 


REID’S 


Hand 

Separators 

Ughlest  running;  closest  skimmers. 
ICasIcsl,  to  rain  for.  ( iuarauteod  to 
do  JiihI  wlmt  In  claimed  or  money 
rrfundrd.  811  ilnyn’  fri-i,  trial,  If  ih-.lrril. 
W rllo  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Held  Hand  Separators  und  prleo  lint 
of  Hairy  Supplies. 

. Ill  CO.,  I’li 


K.  II.  KK1 


I’MtintalpMa,  I’l 


Not  One  Cent  to  Pay 
to  Try  the  Champion 
Milk  Cooler-Aerator 

,  >  want  you  to  try  tho 

Oriumpbmon  your  own  rnrm. 
Him  It  ten  day*.  Then,  If  you 
.void.  It,  pay  for  It  if  not.  miiiiI 
it  hack  ul,  our  expenso  und  puy 
Iiulldng.  Tho  heat  Milk  (Inolor- 
Anriitor  made.  Moon  pay h  lta  coat 
in  time  hiivoiI.  Prevents  Luete- 
t. I  id  g  ro  w  t  h .  Ron  pH  m  I  Ik  24  to  48 
bourn  longin'.  II,  innanH  morn 
and  rii'hor  nr -mm ,  butt  or  and 
p'liiumo  Lotto  r  prices— 
morn  pmllL  Wo  prove  It 
Free  i  Ight  on  your  own 
furio.  W  rlto  poiital  for  catalog,  prices  and  hI/.um 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Ilth  St.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


SILO 

How  to  llullif,  Plant,  Fill  ,11,4  F.„4 

CEDAR  I  “‘WW?" 

Section  aod(1,!1.DOOR  FRAME 

KALAMAZOO 


SILOS 

The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  Longest  Toot  and  most  in  use.  Continuum* 
Opening  from  Top  to  Itottoui.  Tho  only  Opunlng 
Itoof  nittdo.  TANKS  AND  TOWKKN. 

Ask  for  Price  and  Catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

A  P|  I  |CTM  Self-Rccom- 

Lw  >3  I  mending  Churn 

ir»u°on  to  Days  Free  Trial 

and  If  not  satisfactory  It  ran  Im 
roturniid  at  my  expense,  I  do  not 
uni*  yon  to  mind  one  runt  In 
MdvHiido.  Wrltn  today  for  r Ir¬ 
on  lar,  prices  and  m.y  fro-  trlal  offer. 
You  li  nob  rogret  It. 

C.  C.  CONSTANCE,  mansfielo,  o. 

“Old  Stylo  Iron" 

8BND  FOR  CATALOG 08 

Sykeif  Metal  Lath  &  Itautliijt  Ca.  nil..,'  Ohio. 


ROOFING 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automutk'-Tukti-Up-lloop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  i’'roilt.  An  Ka.sy 
Operating,  Non-Stoking  D<»or,  A  Permanent 
I. udder  Selected  Tank  Pine  anil  (iuuranteetl 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SII.O 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


rr  the  only 

*  all  steel 

jSTANGHION 

jj  Write  for  Price#. 

L.  noun  kn  it: it  farm  supply  co.. 

3  to  U  Kruuk  Mt..  Kocheatur,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PUREBRED  LIVE  STOCK  ASSO¬ 
CIATIONS  AND  THEIR  METHODS • 

The  Herd,  Flock  and  Stud  Book. 

If  the  registration  of  live  stock  is-  an 
important  matter,  then  it  is  almost  equally 
important  that  the  main  facts  of  registra¬ 
tion  be  placed  available  to  the  breeder 
and  interested  public.  This  information 
is  published  from  time  to  time  in  book 
form,  in  what  are  known  as  herd  books, 
when  relating  to  cattle  and  swine,  in  flock 
books  as  applied  to  sheep,  and  in  stud 
books  for  horses.  Some  breeding  asso¬ 
ciations  also  term  them  record  books,  and 
others  registers.  Most  swine  associations 
publish  their  volumes  as  records,  as,  for 
example,  the  American  Duroc- Jersey  Rec¬ 
ord.  Many  of  the  sheep  associations  also 
designate  theirs  as  records,  and  a  few 
of  the  cattle  associations  do  likewise. 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  pub¬ 
lishes  a  “herd  register,”  while  the  English 
Jersey  Cattle  Society  uses  the  title '“herd 
book  and  register.”  All  these  different 
names,  however,  mean  the  same  thing. 

According  to  a  ruling  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  each 
registry  association  must  publish  a  book 
of  registration  at  least  once  in  two  years, 
if  it  is  to  remain  on  the  accredited  list 
recognized  by  the  Government.  If  this 
recognition  is  withdrawn  then  the  certifi¬ 
cates  of  registry,  etc.,  issued  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  worthless  in  transacting 
business  for  export  or  import.  1  hat 
would  be  a  serious  handicap  to  any  organ¬ 
ization  registering  stock,  and  in  any  way 
interested  in  international  trade.  This 
rule  was  adopted,  in  part,  to  compel  some 
associations  to  show  manifestations  of  life, 
which  for  years  had  been  registering 
stock,  but  publishing  only  at  very  wide 
intervals  of  time.  Some  of  the  horse  as¬ 
sociations  registered  for  many  years  with¬ 
out  publishing  a  stud  book,  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  American  Percheron  Horse 
Breeders’  Association,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Breeders  and  Importers 
of  Belgian  Horses.  At  the  present  time 
the  United  States  Government  recognizes 
about  17  borsc  registry  organizations,  14 
cattle,  20  sheep  and  16  swine.  No  one 
should  do  business  with  any  so-called  reg¬ 
istry  association  which  is  not  in  the  list 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  which  will  be  found  each  year  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  annual  year  book  of  the 
Department,  and  which  may  also  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  pamphlet  form  from  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

The  first  herd  book  of  special  interest 
was  devoted  to  Short-horn  cattle,  and  was 
edited  and  published  by  George  Coates  in 
1822  at  Otley,  England.  It  had  on  the 
title  page,  “The  General  Short-Horned 
Herd  Book:  Containing  the  Pedigrees  of 
Short-horned  Bulls,  Cows,  etc.,  of  the 
Improved  Durham  Breed,  From  the  Ear¬ 
liest  Account  to  the  year  1822.  ’  This 
volume  consisted  of  nearly  650  pages,  and 
contained  the  names  and  numbers  of  710 
bulls  and  many  cows.  In  some  cases  only 
the  name  and  number  of  the  animal  is 
given,  while  in  others  there  is  beside  this 
the  date  of  birth,  names  of  breeders  and 
owner,  and  sire  and  dam.  and  also  gran- 
dam,  great-grandam,  etc.,  and  their  sires. 

Prior  to  1875  but  few  registry  books 
were  published.  Indeed,  many  associa¬ 
tions  for  registration  date  their  birth 
within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  In 
the  establishment  of  office  records  and  the 
bringing  out  of  herd,  flock  and  stud  books, 
there  has  been  exhibited  much  careless¬ 
ness  and  ignorance.  A  secretary  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  work  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  his  po¬ 
sition  and  who  was  frequently  indifferent 
as  to  the  best  way,  consequently  a  study 
of  many  of  the  early  volumes  shows  in¬ 
excusable  error  and  slip-shod  method. 
There  has  been  and  is  to-day  consider¬ 
able  variety  in  the  make-up  of  these 
books.  The  essential  features  are  the  as¬ 
sociation  number,  name,  sex,  breeder,  date 
of  birth,  and  names  and  numbers  of  sire 
and  dam.  There  are  various  ways  of 
placing  this  information  on  the  printed 
page.  Tn  some  cases  it  is  in  compact, 
well-arranged  form,  easy  of  reference,  as 
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in  the  following,  reproduced  from  the 
American  Berkshire  Record,  in  the  form 
published : 

No.  70,324 — Ohio’s  University  Lass  sow, 
farrowed,  April  20,  1002;  sire,  Success, 

58,971  :  dam,  Maplewood  Queen  II,  61,864. 
Bred  by  J.  M.  Willis,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio. 
Farrowed  the  property  of  and  owned  by 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

The  printed  page  will  contain  from  14 
to  16  such  registrations,  arranged  in  two 
rows. 

Some  of  the  registry  books  have  a 
make-up  of  page  divided  into  several 
parts  by  vertical  rules,  then  beginning  on 
the  left  is  a  column  for  numbers,  next 
for  name,  then  two  lines  for  sire  and 
dam,  then  a  birth  column,  perhaps  a  wide 
column  for  color,  and  a  final  column  for 
breeder.  This  is  the  style  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Herd  Register, 
and  it  is  very  convenient  for  reference. 
The  registration  of  25  animals  is  given 
thus  on  a  double  page  of  this  herd  book. 

A  few  herd  books  contain  the  bracket 
pedigree  carried  out  several  generations. 
This  is  very  convenient  for  reference,  but 
an  expensive  form  to  print.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  example  reproduced  in  part 
from  a  volume  of  the  now  defunct  Cen¬ 
tral  Poland-Oiina  Record : 
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Sire--  Victoria  M 

11007 

Sire  ••  Claude 


38986 

Alice 


Dam 


this  Spring  until  you  get  our  valuable  new  book,  “More  Profit  m  Shearing.  ’  It  will  show  yon 
:  howto  get  more  dollars  for  your  wool.  It  is  free.  Send  for  a  copy  today.  Over  20  mil¬ 
lion  sheep  were  shorn  last  year  with  the  wonderful  Stewart  patent  shearing  machines. 

THE  STEWART  No.  8  SHEARING  MACHINE 

Is  Guaranteed  for  25  Years.  It  will  not  OnlV^^^  711 

cut  or  hack  sheep  and  gets  from  1  pound  J  .f  J 

up  more  wool  per  head.  It  has  all  including  — 

gears  cut  from  solid  steel,!fi1e  hard  and  enclosed  a  Combs  & 4  Glitters 
.safe  from  dust  and  dirt.  They  run  constantly  n 
in  oil  and  do  away  almost  entirely  with  friction  and  wear.  The 
shear  is  Stewart’s  New  Model,  highest  grade.  It  is  the  only  success¬ 
ful  shear  made  in  America.  If  you  have  but  5  sheep  it  will  pay  you. 
Write  a  postal  card  right  now  and  say  “Send  me  your  valuable 
.  book,  ‘  More  Profit  in  Shearing,’  ”  and  we  will  send  you  this  free 
book  and  our  big  new  catalogue  showing  the  greatest  line  of 
shearing  machines  in  the  world.  Send  right  now  today. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  16.  — 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  143  La  Salle  A venue»  Chicago 


Sire.. 


10221 

.Perfection  Duke 


Duchess  H  2d 


—  I  25806 
Dam . .  I  Duchess  H 

l - 


No.  of  pigs  in  litter  6: 

No.  raised  6;  boars  3; 
sows  3. 

Bred  by  Jno.  Ilareourt  &  Bro., 

New  Augusta.  Ind. 

The  stud  books  usually  emphasize  the 
breeding  along  tbe  line  of  sires,  and  some 
registers  contain,  in  this  form,  the  ances¬ 
try  for  many  years.  c.  s.  plumb. 


“Why  don’t  you  equip  your  railway 
with  every  possible  safety  appliance?” 
“My  dear  sir,”  answered  Mr.  Dustin  Stax, 
“the  wrecks  we  have  every  now  and  then 
put  us  to  so  much  expense  that  we  have 
to  economize  on  safety  appliances.” — 
Washington  Star. 

Uncle  Jake:  “Talk  about  keepin’ 

abreast  o’  the  times!  ’Taint  possible.  Ye 
git  the  hens  to  settin’,  an’  some  idjit  in¬ 
vents  inkybators;  an’  by  the  time  ye’ve 
paid  the  last  instalment  on  yer  inkybator 
some  lobster  starts  a  scheme  fer  makin’ 
artificial  eggs.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 
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The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


THIS  IS  IT 


ELECTRIC 


The  wagon  you  are  looking  for;  the  wagon  folks 
are  all  talking  about.  By  every  testlt  Is  the  best — 
no  living  man  can  build  a  better.  Of  course  you 
have  guessed  that  it’s  the 

HANDY 

_  WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels;  wide  tires  and  durability  and 
good  service  written  all  over  it.  Don’t  be  talked 
into  buying  an  inferior.  Get  the  wagon  that  lasts. 
Or  WO’UBOUyOUa  setof  Electric  Steel  Wheels 
and  make  your  old  wagon  new 
at  slight  expense.  Spokes  united 
with  the  hub;  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  work  loose.  Sold  on 
a  money-back  guarantee.  Their 
saving  in  time,  labor,  horse  flesh 
and  repair  billswillpayforthem 
in  a  single  year.  Wore  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  in  use.  All 
we  ask  is  a  chance  to  tell  you 
more  about  them.  Dropusaline, 
we’ll  do  the  rest.  Catalog  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  :88'  Quincy,  ill. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  wagoVsT 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


{DIRECT 


TO 
YOU 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES  Is  our  nay. 

No  middlemen  between 
you  and  us.  Our  large 
free  catalog  tells  all 
about  our  no- money-  , 
,  with-order-plan,  l  years’ 
guaranty  and  how  we 

I  -  — — ,  ship  anywhere  on  ap- 

f  provab  We  build  over  150  styles  of  vehicles  including 
new  style  "Auto  Tops”  and  fine  National [Leader  at 
$49.50.  Every  vehicle  we  sell  goes  out  on  trial .  to  be 

returned  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  Don  t 

buy  vehicles  or  harness,  till  you  hear  from  us 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog 

^.S.  BUGGY  &.  CART  CO. 

Sta. 37, Cincinnati,  0. 


RELIABLE  HEALTH  FOOD 


A  HEALTH  TONIC 

For  Horses,  Cows,  Hogs,  Chickens. 

15  Years’  Successful  Use. 

Will  build  up  and  keep  healtliy  your  Horses,  increase  tbe  milk  output  of  Cows,  fatten  your 
llogs,  keep  bealtliy  and  stimulate  your  Chickens.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed,  if  used 
according  to  directions— or  money  refunded.  Put  up  in  25,  50  and  100-lb.  bags,  and  230-lb. 
barrels,  paraffine  papor-lined  Write  for  prices.  Special  rates  to  dealers. 

WE  Want  Our  Customers  Interested  With  Us. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Good  March  1st,  1907,  to  March  1,  1908:  There  lias  been  provided  for 
purchasers  of  the  Reliable  Health  Food,  1000  Shares  Stock,  S10.00  par  value,  full  paid,  non¬ 
assessable,  of  the  @50,000  Capitalization  of  the  Reliable  Horse  and  Cattle  Food  t'o. 

'  Examine  carefully  and  save  Coupon  placed  in  each  Bag  and  Barrel,  exchangeable  for  this 
stock.  RELIABLE  HORSE  &  CATTLE  FOOD  CO.,  44  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


U  Tells  at  the  Pail 

Give  the  cows  what  they  need  and  they  will  give  you  what  you  want.  No  mystery  about  it.  We  don  t  claim 
to  balance  the  ration,  but  we  do  claim  to  improve  digestion  by  supplying  the  animal  with  exactly  what  the  noted 
medical  colleges  and  authorities  claim  the  animal  needs  to  increase  production.  No  one  can  doubt  that  all  growth 
depends  upon  digestion — we  know  that  only  about  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  food  of  a  healthy  animal  is  digested. 
What  the  average  animal  digests  we  don’t  know — but  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  will  make  every  cow,  steer  and  hog 
digest  the  largest  possible  amount  of  food  and  convert  it  into  profit.  If  we  fed  a  cow  or  steer  for  the  same  purpose 
we  feed  ourselves,  they  perhaps  would  not  need  a  tonic  continuously.  But  we  make  it  a  business  to  overfeed 

tbe  steer,  crowding  him  to  an  early  market, 
and  that’s  why  they  should  have  something 
to  aid  digestion. 
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DB  HESS 

stock  mo 

the  medicinal  stock  tonic  and  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess 


C  L  V.  •  ,  UUt  iv  UvvD  Clio  *  vv\*  o  —  “ v  X.  ,  _ 

maximum  amount  of  growth  and  milk  production,  besides 
curing  and  preventing  stock  diseases. 

Professors  Quitman,  Winslow,  and  Finlay  Dun,  the 
most  noted  medical  writers  of  the  age,  tell  us  that  bitter 
tonics  improve  digestion,  iron  makes  blood  and  the  nitrates 
assist  nature  in  expelling  poisonous  material  from  the  sys¬ 
tem.  These  ingredients  make  up  Dr,  Hess  Stock  Food— 
isn’t  this  pretty  strong  proof  7  But  besides  this  every  pound 
is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00  1  Except  in  Canada  and 

25  lb.  pail  $1.60  J  extreme  West  and  South. 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  the 
dose— it’s  small  and  fed  hut  twice  a  day,  which  provesit  has 
the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government 
recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic,  and 
this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess 
(M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  yonr  ailing  animals.  You 
can  have  his  96  page  Veterinary  Book  free  any  time  for  the 
asking.  Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  6l  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and 
Instant  Louse  Killer. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  UUE, 
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SCOURS  IN  CALVES. 

Several  calves  have  died  from  diarrhced 
and  dysentery.  The  walls  of  the  calf  stables 
are  covered  with  the  excreta  of  the  sick 
ones,  and  a  well  calf  soon  catches  the  disease. 
The  stables  are  made  of  rough  domestic 
lumber  with  dirt  floors.  How  shall  I  thor¬ 
oughly  disinfect  these  stables  without  tearing 
them  out  and  building  new?  a.  n.  b. 

Connecticut. 

The  questions  concerning  what  causes 
scours  in  calves  are  not  very  well  under¬ 
stood,  and  what  knowledge  we  have  on 
the  subject  is  mainly  from  European 
sources.  It  seems  pretty  well  established 
that  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  diar¬ 
rhoea  in  calves,  the  first  a  non-infective 
kind,  the  result  of  bowel  irritation  or  di¬ 
gestive  disturbances  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  irregular  or  excessive  feed¬ 
ing,  dirty  feed  pails,  sour  or  cold  milk, 
or  in  a  general  way  lack  of  skill  and  at¬ 
tention  in  caring  for  them.  Of  course, 
there  are  calves  that  seem  to  come  into  the 
world  poor,  weak  things  at  best,  and  no 
amount  of  care  will  make  them  thrifty, 
while  there  are  other  vigorous  youngsters 
which  insist  on  thriving  in  spite  of  neglect. 
This  kind  of  scours  may  occur  at  any  time 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  a  calf’s  life, 
and  sometimes  proves  quickly  fatal,  but 
more  commonly  with  a  little  attention  re¬ 
covery  takes  place.  Often  the  calf  seems 
to  feel  pretty  well,  but  looks  unthrifty,  re¬ 
fuses  his  milk  at  times,  passes  movements 
which  are  light  yellow  in  color,  thin,  and 
yeasty  or  frothy,  and  maybe  streaked  with 
blood  or  mucus.  These  cases  will  com¬ 
monly  recover  if  the  milk  is  cut  down  to 
very  moderate  proportions,  and  that  fed 
at  frequent  intervals  warm  and  out  of  a 
clean  pail.  Medication  may  be  of  some 
help,  and  lime  water  mixed  with  his  milk, 
or  a  dose  of  castor  oil  with  a  little  lauda¬ 
num  are  among  the  very  many  remedies 
that  are  recommended.  Probably  we  may 
say  that  this  form  of  scours  indicates  a 
little  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  feeder 
rather  than  any  specific  disease. 

Rut  there  is  a  second  and  more  to  be 
dreaded  form,  where  the  calf  begins  to 
scour  almost  at  birth,  sometimes  before  it 
has  even  sucked.  The  calf  refuses  food, 
the  eyes  sink  back  in  the  head  in  a  most 
peculiar  and  unmistakable  fashion,  the  ex¬ 
tremities  become  cold,  a  semi-conscious 
condition  comes  on,  and  usually  the  calf 
dies  within  48  hours.  I  remember  one  or 
two  instances,  however,  where  a  calf  ral¬ 
lied  after  he  seemed  at  the  very  point  of 
death.  European  bacteriologists  say  that 
in  these  cases  a  distinct  bacterial  form  is 
found  in  the  blood  and  mucus  secretions, 
and  the  almost  universally  accepted  theory 
is  that  this  organism  obtains  entrance  to 
the  body  through  the  fresh  wound  caused 
by  the  rupture  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The 
proper  treatment  then  is  to  dress  the 
navel  at  birth  with  some  disinfectant 
which  shall  destroy  any  germs  present  and 
prevent  others  getting  a  foothold  there. 
These  preparations  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose :  A  five  per  cent  solution  of  creo- 
lin,  or  the  same  of  lysol;  a  mixture  of  one 
part  tincture  of  iodine  and  two  parts  of 
glycerine;  a  one-to-100  solution  of  forma¬ 
lin.  Dr.  E.  Von  Behring,  of  anti-toxin 
fame,  recommends  that  the  calf  be  fed 
with  milk  containing  1-18,000  of  commer¬ 
cial  formalin,  or  say  about  (roughly 
speaking)  10  drops  in  three  quarts  of  milk. 
He  reports  one  case  coming  under  his  ob¬ 
servation  in  Austria  where  18  calves  had 
died  in  succession,  and  the  adoption  of 
this  treatment  resulted  in  the  saving  of 
every  calf  thereafter.  This  theory  of  in¬ 
fection  and  treatment  seems  perfectly  rea¬ 
sonable  and  is  almost  universally  accepted. 

Then,  too,  of  course,  we  want  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  pens  and  stables.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  to  disinfect  a  cow  stable 
thoroughly,  with  its  rough  surfaces,  its  lit¬ 
ter  and  its  cracks  in  which  germs  are  so 
easily  sheltered,  is  a  very  difficult,  if  not 
an  impossible  thing  to  do.  Perfect  disin¬ 
fection  is  hardly  attainable  outside  of  the 
operating  room  of  a  modern  hospital. 
However,  much  can  be  done.  I  would,  on 
general  principles,  replace  the  present 
earthen  floofs  by  good,  smooth  concrete. 

It  will  be  more  satisfactory  in  every  way, 


outside  of  the  question  of  disinfection.  Dr. 
Wilson,  bacteriologist  and  veterinarian  of 
the  New  Jersey  Station,  says  no  better  dis¬ 
infection  of  a  barn  is  possible  than  first 
to  scrape  thoroughly  and  cleanse  all  soiled 
or  manure-covered  surfaces,' and  then  most 
liberally  apply  a  boiling  hot  solution  of 
creolin — say  five  per  cent,  depending  fully 
as  much  upon  the  hot  water  as  upon  the 
germicide,  and  then  all  surfaces  higher  up 
may  be  painted  with  a  heavy  lime  white¬ 
wash  made  of  the  same  solution.  This  not 
only  destroys  germs,  but  it  seals  over 
those  that  may  escape.  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  parturient  cow 
should  be  liberally  bedded  with  clean 
straw,  and  I  would  give  at  least  a  fair 
trial  to  the  preventive  method  by  binding 
a  pad  wet  with  a  five  per  cent  solution  of 
creolin  over  the  navel  of  the  young  calf, 
beginning  at  once,  and  keeping  this  pad 
renewed  at  least  twice  a  day  for  three 
days.  Let  us  just  add  this  one  observa¬ 
tion,  that  even  bacterial  troubles  come  and 
go  again  in  a  way  that  is  not  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain.  VA.N  WAGENEN. 

TWO  POULTRY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Our  hens  moulted  last  .Tune,  and  from 
then  on  (twice  at  least)  until  now  and  some 
not  through  yet.  How  can  I  guard  against 
it  this  Summer?  2.  I  have  20  acres  of  land: 
the  buildings  to  house  600  hens,  fencing, 
six  incubators,  brooder  houses  to  house  800 
chicks  at  one  time,  but  with  my  land  it  is 
too  much  to  see  to,  and  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  can  hire  a  man  to  attend  the  poultry 
properly  so  thought  best  to  offer  an  interest 
in  the  business  to  some  young  man  to  see 
to  it.  What  would  be  the  proper  offer,  sup¬ 
posing  he  took  one  meal  per  day  here  and 
slept  at  his  own  home?  (Board  runs  about 
$10  per  month  here.)  I  now  have  250  hens 
and  200  pullets  and  would  want  him  to  take 
hold  about  May  20.  At  the  time  I  mean 
to  sell  off  my  hens,  leaving  pullets  (200) 
and  all  the  young  chicks  hatched  by  that 
time  to  see  to.  The  young  man  is  now  get¬ 
ting  $22  to  $25  per  month  and  board  as  a 
hired  hand  at  a  dairy.  o.  g.  h. 

Nebraska. 

1.  Hens  moulting  in  June  is  a  new  one 
to  me.  A  moult  can  be  forced  by  check¬ 
ing  the  hens  by  starving  them  and  then 
high  feeding,  and  this  may  be  the  cause 
of  this  June  moult.  Avoid  radical  changes 
either  in  quality  or  quantity  of  feed.  2. 
The  question  of  a  fair  offer  in  this  case  is 
a  hard  one,  as  it  must  be  fair  to  both 
owner  and  worker.  A  good  man  should 
be  able  to  clean  up  $1,000  on  this  plant, 
and  this  man  is  now  getting  $300  a  year 
and  his  board.  That  would  make  a  fair 
offer  amount  to  one-half  of  the  profit,  the 
owner  to  furnish  plant  against  the  work¬ 
er’s  labor.  If  the  man  has  a  "knack”  with 
hens  this  should  pay  both  well;  if  he  has 
not  that  “knack”  they  will  both  wish  to 
end  the  agreement  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


REID'S  MiU( 


Coolers 


Simplest  and  best,  tliat  money  can 
buy.  Easy  lo  clean.  Guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  We  sell  everything 
for  the  dairy  and  creamery.  Get 
our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

A.  H.  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  BUYING 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

THROUGH  LOCAL  AGENTS. 

This  heading  voices  a  most  important  consideration  in  the 
purchase  of  a  Cream  Separator,  and  points  a  most  serious 
objection  to  the  purchase  of  such  a  machine  by  the  “mail  order” 
method,  even  if  good  separators  were  sold  in  that  way. 

While  the  Cream  Separator  is  a  simple  machine  when  once 
understood,  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
that  it  be  set  up  and  started  just  right,  and  that  the  user  have 
the  brief  personal  use  instruction  necessary  in  its  handling 
and  operation.  If  not  it  may  mean  several  years  of  difference 
in  the  life  of  the  machine  and  a  good  many  dollars  of  difference 
in  the  results  from  its  use. 

Then,  no  matter  how  carefully  used,  things  do  happen  even 
to  the  best  of  separators.  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference  if  you 
have  a  competent  man  near  at  hand  to  tell  you  just  what  is 
wrong  and  how  to  fix  it.  It  makes  even  more  difference  to  be 
able  to  get  necessary  repair  parts  right  and  quickly  instead  of 
having  to  send  off  to  some  distant  concern  for  them  which  only 
sells  machines  somebody  else  makes  and  whose  employees  would 
not  know  a  separator  if  they  saw  it  and  the  parts  for  which  are 
more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right  when  you  do  finally  get  them. 

All  this  is  the  business  of  the  local  agent  for  DE  LAVAL 
machines.  It  is  just  what  he  is  expected  to  do  for  the  users. 
Of  course  he  makes  a  small  commission  out  of  it,  but  the  user 
can  mighty  well  afford  to  pay  that  commission  and  it  would  be 
a  big  mistake  to  try  to  save  it  even  in  the  purchase  of  a  good 
separator.  It  is  still  more  so  in  the  purchase  of  the  kind  which 
is  sold  in  the  “mail  order”  way. 

The  buyer  of  a  Cream  Separator  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  big  DAILY  difference  in  dollars-and-eents  results  between 
the  good  machine  and  the  poor  one.  A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue 
to  be  had  for  the  asking  helps  to  make  plain  these  differences. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


Saw  Mills 


There  are  some  GOOD  mills. 
There  are  some  BETTER  mills. 
There  is  only  ONE  BEST  MILL 

IT  IS  THE  AMERICAN. 

This  Is  true  of  our  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath  and  Shingle  Machines,  Drag 
Saws,  Band  Saws,  Planers  and  other  wood  working  machinery— ask 
for  our  new  handsome  catalog  and  learn  why.  Price  right  too. 

AM  EH.  SAW  MILL  M1CUINEH1  CO.  EV3 Kir.7iX‘!2SSS,*£- 


K 


ELLY 


dvplex 

IGrindingMills 


THE  only  mill  in  the  world  made  with  a  double  set  of  grinders  or  burrs.  Will 
„  ,ernnd  far  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaffir  corn,  cotton 
sejM,  corn  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats,  or  any  kind  of  grain,  coarse, medium  or  fine. 

ihe  Kelly  has  a  grinding  surface  just  double  that  of  any  other  mill  of 
6Qual  size,  and  can,  therefore,  do  twice  as  ^ — 

much  work  with  less  power,  as  it  is  the 


EASIEST  RUNNING 


mill  made.  Simple  in  construction,  easily 
operated,  strong  and  efficient.  Never 
choke.  Four  sizes,  any  power,  especially 
adapted  for  gasoline  engines.  Write 
...  .  ..  ,,  T.  today  for  our  catalog  describing  and 

illustrating  the  Kelly  Duplex  grinding  mills,  f 

pPPP  A  copy  of  Farmer’s  Guide,  the  most  useful 
Book  of  Records,  Recipes  and  General  Inform¬ 
ation,  will  be  mailed  upon  request  to  any  first  class  farmer 
or  Stock  grower,  if  you  menition  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  COMPANY, 157  Limestone  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


A  Common-Sense  Talk  On 

Manure  Spreaders 


THERE’S  no  doubt  that  the  right  kind 
of  manure  spreader  is  a  good  tiling  for 
you  to  have.  It  is  probably  true  that 
there  is  no  other  farm  machine  that,  if  right-  are  strong  and  simple.  The  frame  is  care- 

IV  chosen.  IS  as  va  lllflh  tli**  farmor  Tf  _ l  ...  II  ««  ,  .  r 


I.  H.  C.  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  Spreaders 


,  .  .  .  :  .  . . ,  “  “b111  aic  &uuiig  cinu  simpie.  1  ne  irame  is  care-  — ^ 

ly  chosen,  is  as  valuable  to  the  farmer.  If  fully-selected,  well-seasoned  lumber  and  is 

manure  is  spread  properly  and  at  the  right  strengthened  by  heavy  cross  sillsand  truss  P-roper  spreading  The  teeth  on  the  vibra- 
time,  its  money  value  far  exceeds  what  you're  rods. They  have  steel  wheel!  with  daggered  ‘C  d  mJ>lac.eM  c°iled  steel 

aPt  t°  think.  spokes,  and  both  hind  wheels  have  clutches  ®p.rin|a  s°tliey  never  break  but  adjust  them- 

But  when  you  buy  a  manure  spreader  have  The  box  is  made  of  selected  stock  and  is  seAVe!l  t0  * ie  s,iCe.of  the  load, 
a  care.  There  are  many  of  them  on  the  securely  fastened  to  the  frame  byheavy  steel  t>1And  aS,a  TG-  *  simAple  construction, 
market,  and  many  with  various  "special  cleats.  Corners  are  re-enforced  with  stee  *,h  °Peratlon  is  simple.  Any  one  who  can 
features"-fancy  affairs  that  do  them  more  plates.  Everything  is  of  the  verv  best  dr,ve  a  wagon  can  operate  an  I.  H.  C. 
harm  than  good.  y  Both  of  the  rear  wheels  are  H rivers  spreader,  for  one  lever  does  it  all.  There 

When  you  buy  a  spreader  look  out  for  insure  plenty  of  power.  A  large  sprocket  fre,ten  feeds’  ra"fn&  from  ten  to  thirty 
these  things— and  avoid  them.  What  is  with  heavy  chain  drive  transmits  the  cower  loads  per  acre.  T  >e  apron  stops  of  its  own 
chiefly  to  be  desired  is  strength  and  simplicity  to  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  large  and  accord  wj\en . the  !°ad  1S  a11  fjrd  out-  BV 
of  construction.  strone  and  the  smnrptpptli  ipvtra  =>  ra  reversmg  the  lever  it  returns  and  again  stops 

Strength  is  essential  because  a  manure  inade^of  the  besAighcVrboi  steel.  g  when  back  in  position.  No  need  to  watch 
spreader  has  to  cai  ry  a  heavy  load  and  the  The  power  for  driving  the  apron  is  aDDlied  1  n-i  a  ,  , 

rear  end— the  machine  end— has  hard  work  on  both  sides,  giving  an  even  movement  and  ^  hiT B.  aret?ome  of  the  reasons  why  you 
to  do.  _  making  binding8  impossible.  The  rXrsare  ft°uld,  in?estigaje  I-  H-  C.  Corn  King  and 

Simplicity  of  construction  lessens  the  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  slats  in-  Cloverleaf  spreaders beforeyou buy.  There 
chance  of  the  machine  getting  out  of  order  stead  of  to  the  frame  are  mai**  ot,ier  good  points  about  them  that 

and  gives  light  draft.  You  know  there  are  a  The  vibrating  rake  is  a  most  imDortant  fre  explained  in  our  catalogues.  There  are 
good  many  manure  spreaders  that  don’t  get  feature,  and  is  found  only  on  CornKing  and  W°i  !unds— Cloverleaf,  an  Endless  Apron 
out  of  the  shed  after  the  first  year.  They  Cloverleaf  spreaders.  It 'levels  the  load  and  mac?!ne>  and  Cor"  King  a  Return  Apron 
make  too  much  trouble  and  cause  too  much  bri  ngs  the  manure  squarely  upto  thecyllnder  machine:  each  made  in  three  size*- 

a  thing  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  Call  on  the  Local  Agent  or  write  lor  catalogues. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
bv  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  '-ogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  _ _ _ _ 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  G,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  wrote  to  a  fruit  grower  in  Massachusetts  asking 
if  he  could  sell  a  certain  variety  of  plum.  His  answer 
is  worth  printing  on  the  honor  list : 

I  regret  that  1  cannot  furnish  tlie  plum  trees,  as  I  do 
not  propagate  trees  to  sell,  and  never  can,  since  we  are 
Infested  with  the  San  Josd  scale.  I  would  never  curse 
another  with  this  pest  if  I  knew  it. 

What  a  world  we  would  have  if  all  fruit  growers 
and  nurserymen  felt  like  this  about  cursing  others  with 
the  San  Jose  scale. 

* 

We  judge  from  questions  that  come  to  us  that  many 
people  will  try  soiling  cattle  this  year.  Dairymen  are 
quick  to  see  the  possibilities  in  this  plan  of  growing 
large  yields  of  green  forage  and  carrying  it  to  the 
stock,  instead  of  pasturing.  In  order  to  start  the  plan 
right  this  year  there  should  be  rye  or  wheat  growing 
so  as  to  give  the  earliest  green  cutting.  The  best 
Spring-sown  crop  for  this  is  oats  and  peas.  1  his  “ham 
sandwich”  for  cattle  is  justly  popular,  and  a  larger 
acreage  than  ever  before  will  be  sowed  this  year. 

* 

A  Japanese  firm  has  been  trying  to  import  a  con¬ 
signment  of  frog  skins;  the  Government  says  they  are 
leather,  dutiable  at  20  per  cent,  while  the  importers 
assert  they  are  fish  skins.  Evidently  the  importers  are 
unaware  of  Secretary  Shaw’s  famous  ruling  that  frogs’ 
legs  are  dressed  poultry,  which  clearly  places  their 
hides  outside  the  piscatorial  pale.  It  is.  no  doubt,  a 
patriotic  duty  to  protect  the  American  frog  from  for¬ 
eign  competition;  still,  we  are  unable  to  realize  just 
how  leather  hides  can  be  produced  by  dressed  poultry. 

* 

A  few  farmers  have  written  about  that  assembly  hail 
at  the  Geneva  Station.  Thus  far  the  expressed  opinion 
is  unfavorable.  People  seem  to  think  the  money  which 
this  building  would  cost  might  better  be  spent  in  other 
ways.  One  man  is  in  favor  of  erecting  the  building 
on  the  State  Fair  grounds  and  having  the  station 
scientists  go  to  Syracuse  during  the  fair — and  thus 
meet  the  crowd.  This  man  adds  “of  all  other  equip¬ 
ment  give  them  what  they  ask  for!”  We  are  making 
no  argument  for  the  hall— merely  gathering  opinions. 
Thus  far  there  is  no  general  demand  for  the  hall  in 
evidence. 

* 

The  florists  have  not  yet  finished  their  discussion  of 
express  rates  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  Express 
companies’  explanations,  they  were  compelled  to  double 
the  rates  because  the  volume  of  business  increased,  and 
because  the  florists  carried  their  packages  to  the  rail¬ 
way  stations  themselves,  instead  of  making  the  express 
wagons  call  for  them;  also  because  the  business  of 
flower  growing  is  remunerative,  and  the  florists  cruelly 
diverted  business  from  them  by  starting  a  wagon  ex¬ 
press  of  their  own  after  the  rates  were  raised;  in 
other  words,  they  needed  the  money.  Somehow,  the 
express  company  as  a  poor  confiding  innocent  perse¬ 
cuted  by'  stony-hearted  flower  growers  does  not  seem 
entirely  convincing. 


As  we  have  stated,  the  evaporated  fruit  men  of  New 
York  have  a  bill  before  the  Legislatur&  which  ought 
to  be  passed.  It  will  make  the  dealer  or  buyer  just 
as  responsible  for  “wet”  goods,  or  those  with  an 
excess  of  moisture,  as  the  manufacturer.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  evaporator 
men  favor  this  bid.  Some  of  the  opposition  is  said  to 
come  from  men  who  own  or  are  interested  in  evapo¬ 
rators  in  Michigan  or  Pennsylvania,  and  can  mix 
“wet”  goods  from  these  States  to  sell  as  “New  York 
State  fruit.”  This  bill  should  interest  all  fruit  growers. 
Let  them  get  behind  and  push  it.  Even  the  dealers,  at 
their  meeting  in  Rochester,  endorsed  it. 

* 

This  note  from  California  may  be  added  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  sulky  plows  on  the  small  farm : 

There  was  one  point  I  forgot  in  favor  of  sulky  plows. 
M.v  boy  comes  home  from  school,  and  drives  an  hour  or 
I  wo  while  1  do  a  few  chores  around  the  house  that  lie 
could  not  do.  ‘‘Every  little  helps”— he  could  not  do  it  with 
a  walking  plow. 

Almost  anv  boy  likes  to  drive  a  team,  and  can  often 
do  a  man’s  work  by  doing  so.  Lack  of  suitable  help 
is  driving  us  to  the  stock  and  the  crops  that  will  come 
nearest  to  taking  care  of  themselves,  or  give  the  largest 
return  for  labor.  We  must  also  use  the  tools  that  give 
the  largest  results  for  a  pound  of  labor. 

♦ 

A  Philadelphia  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  that 
the  defendant  in  any  suit  for  assault  and  battery 
shall  be  acquitted  if  lie  proves  that  the  person  upon 
whom  the  assault  and  battery  was  committed  wrote 
or  published  within  one  year  previous  to  the 
assault  any  false  or  defamatory  matter  concern¬ 
ing  the  defendant  or  any  relative  of  the  defendant. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  extend  to  civil  actions  for 
damages  arising  out  of  a  case  for  assault  and  battery. 
The  bill  does  not  appear  to  offer  any  consolation  in 
case  the  person  assaulted  should  be  mean  enough  to 
ward  off  the  attack  and  then  wipe  up  the  earth  with 
his  assailant. 

* 

The  president  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  to  investigate  that  cattle  case: 

W.  B.  Dickinson,  lawyer. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Dick,  veterinarian. 

E.  F.  Carpenter,  Jersey  breeder. 

The  meeting  will 'be  held  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  on  April 
3.  We  shall  give  our  readers  full  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  the  case  and  the  committee’s  report.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  this  important  matter  settled. 
Thus  far  we  have  insisted  upon  one  thing  only — that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  to-  investigate  this 
case.  We  have  held  to  this  in  the  face  of  strenuous 
efforts  to  make  us  change  the  issue  to  one  of  person¬ 
ality,  or  one  involving  the  business  difference  between 
two  men.  After  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  settles  its  side  of  the 
question  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  up  other 
features  of  it. 

* 

Throughout  the  Central  West  there  is  war  between 
farmers  and  hunters.  At  Canton,  Ill.,  a  league  has  been 
organized — the  members  signing  the  following: 

We,  the  undersigned,  believing  it  necessary  to  take  some 
united  fiction  against  the  marauding  depredations  of 
persons  running  over  our  lands,  killing  stock,  destroying 
crops,  tearing  down  fences,  stealing  poultry  and  committing 
depredations  in  various  ways,  do  each  and  severally  pledge 
ourselves  to  prosecute  anyone  trespassing  on  our  premises 
with  dog  or  gun,  and  to  lend  our  moral-  support  and  sym¬ 
pathy  to  all  others  in  doing  the  same. 

This,  we  understand,  is  only  a  sample  of  what  farmers 
are  doing  to  keep  “the  man  with  the  shotgun”  off  the 
premises.  In  one  township  every  land  owner  has  put 
up  trespass  signs  and  pledged  himself  to  enforce  them. 
In  fact  hunters  have  become  such  a  nuisance  that  these 
farmers  will  not  stand  it  any  longer.  As  usual,  in  such 
cases,  the  trouble  is  due  to  hunters  who  have  tried  to 
trample  over  every  law  and  common  right.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  these  farmers  will  endorse  the  President’s  sug¬ 
gestion  to  form  rifle  clubs  and  teach  boys  how  to  shoot. 

* 

We  find  that  the  articles  on  corn  growing  by  Prof. 
East  are  being  read  with  great  interest.  The  bill  for 
grain  which  New  England  pays  to  the  West  is  so 
tremendous  that  farmers  may  well  be  frightened  when 
they  think  of  it.  Yet,  what  can  they  do?  It  will  not 
pay  to  sow  grain  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  valley  farms, 
for  potatoes,  tobacco,  fruit  or  vegetables  pay  better. 
In  the  case  of  fields  reasonably  near  the  barn,  where 
a  rotation  is  followed  and  corn  is  used  on  sod.  silage 
will  often  prove  more  profitable  than  grain,  where 
cattle  are  kept.  While  that  is  all  true,  there  are  still 
places  where  a  good  yield  of  grain  can  be  grown.  The 
flint  varieties  which  Prof.  East  has  described  are  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  growing  on  rough  land.  There  are 
many  old  pastures  or  hillside  meadows  which  now 
yield  but  a  small  amount  of  stock  food.  Flint  corn 
properly  grown  on  these  fields  will  give  more  actual 


grain  food  than  any  other  crop  that  can  be  mentioned. 
Of  course,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  provide  manure 
for  these  back  fields,  but  by  using  some  good  brand  of 
special  corn  fertilizer  an  abundant  crop  can  be  grown. 
We  believe  that  the  increased  culture  of  these  flint 
varieties  on  the  old  fields,  using  fertilizers  liberally,  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  reduce  New  England’s 
grain  bill. 

* 

A  few  foundation  remarks  to  the  many  who  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  Potato  scab.  The  true  scab  is  a  fungus 
disease  which  might  he  compared  to  a  skin  disease  on 
animals.  Wire  worms  and  some  other  insects  mar  the 
surface  of  the  potato,  but  the  scab  is  a  fungus  which 
will  not  attack  the  crop  unless  the  germs  are  present 
in  the  soil  or  on  the  seed.  These  germs  remain  in  the 
soil  for  some  time.  If  a  potato  crop  showed  scab  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  follow  with  potatoes  again,  be¬ 
cause  the  germs  would  live  over  and  attack  the  next 
crop.  Most  potato  seed  carries  more  or  less  scab  and 
in  order  to  be  sure,  the  germs  on  the  seed  should  be 
killed  by  soaking  in  formaldehyde— as  described  else¬ 
where.  The  germs  are  affected  by  the  condition  of  the 
soil.  An  acid  condition  retards  their  development.  Thus 
plowing  under  a  green  crop  or  the  use  of  acid  fertilizers 
may  diminish  scab.  On  the  other  hand,  an  alkaline 
soil  favors  the  germs.  That  is  why  lime  and  stable 
manure  often  give  very  scabby  potatoes.  The  reason  is 
that  the  germs  are  in  the  soil,  and  the  lime  and  manure 
increased  their  activity.  As  wood  ashes  contain  lime 
it  is  not  usually  wise  to  use  them  on  potatoes.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  where  potatoes  on  land  newly 
burned  over,  or  where  ashes  were  heavily  used,  have 
been  dug  with  no  scab.  In  several  cases  analysis  of 
the  soil  showed  that  no  scab  germs  were  present — thus, 
of  course,  lime  would  have  no  effect  to  increase  the 
disease. 

* 

The  little  girl  at  Hope  Farm  was  discouraged  be¬ 
cause,  after  cooking  her  “minute  pudding”  nearly  an 
hour,  it  was  still  undone!  We  met  p  man  the  other  dav 
who  was  just  as  discouraged  because  the  elections  in 
the  great  life  insurance  companies  “failed  to  clean  out 
the  old  gang.”  The  facts  were  put  clearly  before  the 
people.  Dishonesty  and  extravagance  were  proven,  and 
yet  when  the  chance  was  given  them  the  policy  holders 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  it.  This  man  expects  too 
much.  He  goes  beyond  the  limit  of  human  nature. 
Think  of  the  forces  that  were  working  for  those  great 
companies.  There  was  the  general  feeling  that  while 
there  had  been  extravagance  the  policies  themselves  were 
perfectly  safe.  There  were  thousands  who  have  bor¬ 
rowed  money  and  given  up  their  policies  as  security. 
Agents  by  the  thousands  went  out  early  and  secured 
proxies.  Examiners  are  family  doctors,  and  a  word 
from  them  would  make  the  wife’s  influence  felt  against 
any  change.  With  these  and  other  forces  at  work  it  would 
have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle  if  at  this  first  elec¬ 
tion  a  change  had  been  made.  When  all  these  things 
are  considered  we  think  it  a  remarkable  thing  that 
nearly  100.000  policy  holders  in  one  company  were  inde¬ 
pendent  enough  to  vote  as  they  did.  We  have  known 
men  to  find  fault  with  a  builder  because  the  house  was 
so  slow  to  rise  above  the  ground.  The  builder  knew 
his  business — he  knew  that  the  foundation  must  be  solid 
and  secure.  We  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  slowly  and  steadily  laying  the  foundation  of  genuine 
and  permanent  reform.  It  is  better  to  come  in  this 
way,  like  an  oak  tree,  than  like  a  mushroom  in  a  single 
night.  Keep  at  it.  Neither  the  despair  of  the  faint 
heart  nor  the  sneer  of  the  evil  heart  can  keep  it  back. 


BREVITIES . 

Don’t  put  off  the  spraying  any  longer. 

What  happens  to  onion  sets  when  you  plant  them  eye 
down  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  a  man  of  83  hopefully  planting  an 
apple  orchard? 

Wiiat  would  you  think  of  a  metal  silo — made  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  airtight  and  painted? 

Would  it  he  polite  to  say  that  the  sewer  gas  at  a  “sewing 
circle”  has  destroyed  some  characters? 

That  Connecticut  man  who  stores  his  cow  pumpkins  by 
using  them  to  weight  down  silage  gives  a  good  example  of 
Yankee  “faculty.” 

A  pretty  safe  game!  A*  hen  you  find  the  political  papers 
abusing  and  ridiculing  a  public  man  beyond  reason,  to  con¬ 
clude  that  he  is  worth  tying  to. 

In  the  Horticultural  Number  Samuel  Cooper  told  of  soil¬ 
ing  crates  of  strawberries  in  Autumn.  A  Long  Island  man 
is  frank  to  say  be  doesn’t  believe  it,  and  back  comes  Mr. 
Cooper  with  affidavits. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  IT.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  destruction  of 
wolves  and  covotes,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  by 
farmers  where  these  pests  abound. 

An  Iov, a  paper  tells  how  a  bear  was  killed  by  telephone. 
A  woman  living  in  a  lonely  place  saw  from  the  window  a 
bear  come  out  of  the  woods.  She  rang  a  general  alarm  on 
the  telephone,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  dozen  neighbors  were 
on  hand  with  guns. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Attorney-General  Jackson  of  New  York  has 
demanded  that  the  New  York  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad 
Company  refund  to  the  State  Treasury  $117,161.  which  he 
declares  the  last  Republican  State  Canal  Board  paid  the 
company  without  warrant  of  law  for  a  bridge  of  the  company 
displaced  by  the  $101,000,000  barge  canal  ip  Oneida  county. 
According  to  the  records  of  the  canal  board,  Attorney- 
General  Mayer  approved  on  March  31  of  last  year  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $171,161  to  the  railroad  company,  although  the 
official  opinion  is  dated  April  18.  The  deed  releasing  the 
State  from  further  liability  was  approved  by  the  Attorney- 
General  on  December  22.  The  State  Canal  Board  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  payment.  The  money,  with  the 
exception  of  $1,000,  was  paid  over  on  December  31  last,  on 
the  eve  of  the  retirement  of  the  members  of  the  last 
Republican  State  Canal  Board.  .  .  .  Severe  floods  oc¬ 

curred  in  California  March  20.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
loss  occasioned  by  the  flood  in  Oroville  will  be  not  less  than 
$650,000.  The  village  of  Dreadful,  near  Oroville,  has  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Feather  River.  More  than  two 
hundred  men,  women  and  children  took  refuge  in  trees  and 
on  tops  of  houses,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  rain  and 
cold  for  forty-eight  hours.  At  Stockton  water  was  one  to 
six  feet  deep  in  the  streets.  The  Sacramento  River  reached 
a  height  of  27  feet.  .  .  .  An  epidemic  of  glanders  is 

reported  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  To  check  the  spread  of  the 
diosase  the  Women's  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  closed  all  its  public  watering  troughs 
except  those  which  are  supplied  with  running  water  March 
25.  The  society  advised  drivers  to  carry  buckets  with 
which  to  water  their  horses,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and 
not  to  use  the  street  troughs  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  reported,  that  the  tobacco  beds  of  a  number 
of  independent  planters  in  the  county  south  of  Princeton. 
Ky.,  were  practically  ruined  March  23-24.  The  canvas  was 
torn  from  the  beds,  over  which  was  then  sprinkled  grass 
and  clover  seeds  and  salt.  Independent  planters  had  been 
frequently  warned  that  unless  they  joined  the  association  of 
tobacco  growers  the  non-association  plantations  would  be 
visited  by  night  raiders.  .  .  .  The  Ruef  and  Schmitz 
trials  in  San  Francisco  are  bringing  out  wholesale  con¬ 
fessions  of  alleged  municipal  graft.  They  show  that  several 
big  corporations  bought  Supervisors  at  so  much  a  head  to 
vote  for  franchises  in  which  they  were  interested.  In  a 
nutshell  the  Supervisors  have  confessed  to  the  following 
transactions:  The  United  Railroads  Company  paid  each 

Supervisor  $40,000  and  to  Schmitz  and  Ruef  $400,000.  The 
Pacific  States  Telephone  Company  paid  to  ten  Super¬ 
visors  $5,000  each.  The  Home  Telephone  Company  paid 
ten  Supervisors  $3,500  each.  The  Home  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  also  paid  to  seven  Supervisors  $6,000  each.  The 
Home  Telephone  Company  paid  to  Ruef  and  Schmitz  (esti¬ 
mated),  $150,000.  The  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  paid  the  Supervisors  $750  each.  The  fight  trust 
paid  the  Supervisors  $500  each.  The  light  trust  paid  Ruef 
and  Schmitz  $10,000.  Bv  a  vote  of  65  to  7.  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  March  23 
condemning  the  municipal  government  and  those  officials 
who  have  betrayed  their  trust  and  calling  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  every  corruptionist,  the  bribe  giver  as  well 
as  the  bribed  officials.  The  council  repudiated  the  Union 
Labor  party  which  elected  these  faithless  officials,  reiterat¬ 
ing  its  position  that  the  labor  council  is  a  body  in  no  way 
affiliated  with  politics,  hut  is  organized  and  conducted 
purely  for  economic  purposes.  .  .  .  Convict  labor  is 

turned  into  new  channels  in  a  bill  introduced  into  the 
Illinois  Legislature  March  22,  that  seeks  the  employment 
of  the  prisoners  at  Joliet  penitentiary  in  the  manufacture 
of  farm  implements,  binding  twine,  rope  and  bags.  The 
measure  appropriates  $100,000  for  the  purchase  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  machinery.  It  was  introduced  by 
Cicero  J.  Lindly  by  unanimous  consent  on  request  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  it  is  part  of  the  plan  laid 
for  the  amending  of  the  convict  labor  law  by  union  leaders. 
According  to  Mr.  Lindly  the  prisoners  in  making  twine  will 
not  enter  into  competition  with  any  Illinois  industry.  From 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  manufacture  of  implements 
would  make,  the  hoard  of  prison  industries  a  rival  of  the 
harvester  companies  in  the  agricultural  supplies  market, 
strong  opposition  is  looked  for.  .  .  George  S.  McRe.vn- 

olds,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  was  sentenced 
March.  25  to  an  indeterminate  term  in  the  penitentiary, 
which  may  run  anywhere  from  one  to  10  years.  McReynolds 
failed  January  18,  1906,  and  was  convicted  September  18 
of  borrowing  money  from  the  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 
of  Chicago  and  then  removing  and  selling  the  grain  pledged 
as  security  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  holders 
of  the  grain  receipts.  This  caused  banks  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  an  aggregate  loss  of  $700,000.  McReynolds 
will  appeal.  .  .  .  Judge  Jones,  of  the  United  States 

Court,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  March  25,  issued  a  temporary 
injunction  against  the  members  of  the  State  Railroad  Com¬ 


mission,  on  petition  of  the  trunk  line  railroads,  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  the  commodity  rate  law  (which  fixes  the 
freight  rates  on  110  commodities  of  common  production  and 
use),  the  maximum  rate  law  and  the  2>/2-cent  passenger 
rate  law  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  new  officers  of  the  Texas 
Truck  Growers’  Association,  which  has  just  held  a  successful 
convention  at  Jacksonville,  are:  President,  Sam  II.  Dixon. 
Houston;  vice-president,  II.  B.  McWilliams,  Marshall;  sec¬ 
retary,  J.  B.  Power,  Nacogdoches ;  executive  committee,  II. 
Lockwood,  Rockdale;  C.  II.  Felt,  Manton  :  J.  F.  Ash,  Athens; 
Wesley  Ix>ve.  Jacksonville:  John  F.  Nash,  Palestine;  S.  J. 
Veihalen,  Marshall;  J.  W.  Melton.  Troupe. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  has  decided  to  hold  the  thirtieth  biennial  meeting  of 
the  society  on  the  grounds  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
September  25  and  26,  1907.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the 
society  met  in  that  region,  and  this  seems  an  auspicious 
time  for  returning  to  it.  The  horticultural  associations  of 
the  immediate  section  promise  to  unite  in  making  the  con¬ 
vention  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  its  history.  The 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  Dean  I;.  II.  Bailey,  of  the 
Cornell  College  of  Agricultural,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  president,  and 
Professor  V.  A.  Clark,  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station, 
Tucson,  secretary,  will  meet  in  joint  session  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Society  this  year.  This  general  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  under  the  authority  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Captain  C.  L.  Watrous.  Das  Moines,  la.,  .chairman  ; 
L.  A.  Goodman.  4000  Warwick  boulevard.  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
president  of  the  society,  and  John  Craig,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
secretary.  _ 


A  COMMISSION  MAN  ON  THE  GRAPE  LAW 

In  reference  to  the  bill  before  the  Legislature  in  regard 
to  grape  packages,  you  ask  us  if  in  our  opinion  this  is  a 
desirable  measure.  We  have  been  handling  New  York  State 
grapes  since  1873,  and  for  about  10  years  everything  was 
sold  by  the  pound.  After  that  the  baskets  came  in  use,  and 
they  were  sold  by  the  package.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
use  of  baskets  a  10-pound  basket  weighed  full  10  pounds, 
a  five-pound  basket  weighed  full  five  pounds,  and  there  was 
only  one  grade  of  basket  for  the  large  and  pony  basket. 
The  large  basket  was  the  10-pound  and  the  pony  basket  was 
the  five-pound,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  '80’s  the  new 
element  that  came  into  the  business  put  forth  a  “skin” 
package,  which  cut  the  weight  down  a  half  pound.  Then 
that  was  succeeded  by  another  cut  of  a  half  pound,  until 
about  two  years  ago  the  pony  basket  ruled  about  four  to 
4  Vi  pounds  gross.  But  this  same  element,  to  lower  the 
price  per  basket,  induced  the  manufacturers  to  put  out  a 
basket  that  would  only  hold  about  2 :V,  to  three  pounds 
of  grapes,  and  when  slack-packed  would  only  hold  about 
2 Y>  pounds  of  grapes,  so  that  the  package  lias  been  cut 
down  so  that  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  consumer,  and  an  honest 
grower  who  wishes  to  give  full  weight  simply  furnishes 
without  receiving  proper  recompense  for  the  quantity.  As 
the  “grape  king”  of  America  for  over  20  years,  the 
writer  handled  the  largest  quantity  of  grapes  for  20  years 
of  any  man  in  the  United  States,  we  should  say  that  a  law 
should  be  passed  in  the  State  giving  the  dimensions  of  a 
10-pound  basket,  which  should  weigh  gross,  basket  and  all, 
10  pounds;  and  the  dimensions  of  a  pony  basket,  which 
should  weigh  gross,  five  pounds  ;  or  a  law  that  would  state 
that  they  should  weigh  four  and  eight  pounds  would  answer 
the  same  purpose.  The  law  to  give  dimensions  of  baskets 
and  the  weight  that  they  should  hold  would  cover  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  a  law  that  would  compel  that  each  basket  should 
have  on  it  the  weight  of  the  grapes  in  the  basket  would  be 
a  hardship  and  unnecessary  in  our  opinion.  The  law  should 
be  emphatic  on  this  point:  that  the  time  they  are  delivered 
to  the  car  the  grapes  should  weigh  so  many  pounds  gross, 
basket  and  all.  The  law  does  not  want  to  allow  any  quar¬ 
ter  pound  or  half  pound  variance  at  the  time  the  grower 
delivers  them  to  the  cars.  There  is  a  natural  shrinkage 
from  that  time  until  they  go  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  bas¬ 
ket  on  all  grapes  packed  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop,  but 
after  the  middle  of  the  crop  arrives  there  is  no  special 
shrinkage,  and  the  law  should  say  that  the  inspection  must 
be  made  at  the  time  the  grower-  delivers  them  to  the  cars 
or  the  transportation  company,  and  then  you  can  arrive 
at  a  good  result.  the  lyon  bros.  co. 

New  York. 


WHAT  APPLES  FOR  NOVA  SCOTIA? 

[The  following  paper  was  read  bv  Mr  T.  E.  Smith  before 
the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 1 

The  question  of  varieties  is  one  of  the  most  important  with 
which  the  orchardlst  has  to  deal.  Many  of  the  varieties 
that  are  now  in  cultivation  in  this  valley  may  succeed 
well  in  some  soils  and  not  in  others,  as  we  find  a  diversity 
of  soils.  Others  may  possess  manv  good  qualities,  yef  if 
lacking  in  one  would  better  be  grafted  out,  yet  if  grafting 
out  an  old  standard  sort  many,  no  doubt,  would  take  uf» 
the  cudgel  in  its  defense,  as  we  find  where  one  man  grafts 
out  an  old  sort,  another  grafts  in  the  same. 

We  all  qrow  too  many  sorts.  'Hie  price  we  obtain  for  cer¬ 
tain  sorts  often  points  as  an  index  whether  we  should  grow 
them.  About  20  years  ago  Astrachan  and  Sweet  Bough 
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brought  ruinously  low  prices;  consequently  nearly  all  were 
grafted  out,  until  the  last  few  years  they  have  sold  for  $3 
per  barrel,  yet  this  should  not  be  an  incentive  for  many  to 
go  largely  into  growing  early  sorts.  Many  of  our  standard 
kinds  with  some  do  not  prove  satisfactory,  such  as  Itibston, 
Pippin,  Blenheim,  Golden  Russet  of  western  New  York,  etc., 
for  want  of  more  fertilizing  power.  From  my  observation 
and  practice,  I  would  graft  out  Mammoth  Russet,  Golden 
Ball,  It.  I.  Greening,  Spitzenburg,  Cabashea,  Colvert  and  a 
host  of  others. 

Having  a  mania  for  trying  new  sorts  (for  the  purpose  of 
getting  something  better  than  we  already  have),  I  have 
spent  considerable  time  and  money.  Many  of  these  have 
proved  worthless;  others  old  sorts  under  new  names  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  of  May  22,  1897,  I  noticed  a  letter  written  by 
a  commission  merchant  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  saying:  “We 
had  about  55,000  barrels  of  apples  sent  us  this  season  on 
consignment.  We  commenced  selling  for  $1.35  to  $2  per  bar¬ 
rel.  The  Ben  Davis  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
keeper,  but  we  have  found  a  new  apple  this  year  that  beats 
everything  in  that  line,  not  only  as  a  good  keeping  apple,  but 
as  a  fine  appearing  apple,  having  the  added  advantage 
(which  is  not  possessed  by  the  Ben  Davis)  of  being  juicy 
and  palatable.  It  is  the  Ingram  apple.  The  apple  is  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  largest  Ben  Davis.  It  is  beautifully 
marked  in  red  and  yellow,  and  has  a  fine  flavor.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  excellent  keeping  quality  of  these  apples,  I 
will  say  that  we  had  in  stock  304  barrels,  put  in  about 
November  1.  and  did  not  commence  to  move  them  until  the 
1st  of  May.  At  that  time  we  took  out  the  first  apples  at 
$2.25  per  barrel  and  found  them  in  perfect  condition,  with 
no  deterioration  either  in  juiciness  or  flavor.  Since  that  time 
the  price  has  been  advanced  to  $3.50.  and  we  expect  before 
closing  them  all  out  to  realize  $4  to  $4.50  per  barrel,  which 
is  at  the  least  $2.25  per  barrel  more  than  any  apple  has 
yet  brought  in  this  market  this  year.  Out  of  150  barrels 
sold  thus  far,  we  have  found  but  one  barrel  that  contained 
imperfect  apples,  and  this  barrel  had  so  few  that  the  shrink¬ 
age  practically  amounted  to  nothing  It  looks  as  though 
the  Ingram  apple  is  the  coming  apple  for  the  West.” 

I  concluded  if  half  were  true  I  would  like  to  try  It.  so 
sent  to  the  grower  in  the  Spring  of  1900  for  scions,  and 
grafted  them  into  seedlings  planted  in  1898.  They  have 
now  been  bearing  four  years.  The  present  year  35  trees 
gave  me  15  barrels  under  ordinary  care.  I  find  them  a 
model  tree,  bloom  10  days  later  than  other  sorts,  annual, 
precocious  and  abundant  bearers.  Apnles  grow  single,  though 
easy  to  pick,  hold  well  to  the  tree  during  a  storm,  uniform 
size  and  free  from  spots  ;  in  fact,  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first 
spot  on  an  Ingram  apple.  They  are  the  best  long-keeping 
apple  I  have  ever  seen,  having  kept  them  20  months  at 
two  different  times,  as  sound  as  a  nut.  I  regret  I  had  not 
saved  some  for  the  present  occasion,  but  will  have  to  he 
satisfied  with  samples  of  present  season.  (Fine  pyramid 
shown.)  Last  Spring  No.  3  Ingram  sold  in  London  for  20 
shillings  per  barrel,  as  a  new  sort. 

Black  Ben  Davis,  another  new  sort,  promises  well.  Gano 
thought  by  many  to  be  hardly  worth  trial,  as  color  is  not 
bright  enough  and  turns  dark  under  the  skin.  Belle  de 
Boskoop,  though  not  a  new  sort,  is  a  fine  apple.  .  .  A  near 

neighbor  has  2%  acres  orchard  15  years  planted:  seven 
trees  of  above  the  last  three  years  bore  more  apples  than 
all  the  rest  together.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  no  small 
apples,  good  flavor,  attractive  red  cheek  russet,  annual 
and  abundant  bearer.  To  sum  up  the  matter  in  few  words, 
in  planting  a  new  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  in  addition  to 
those  already  planted,  would  plant  200  Northern  Spv  to 
top-graft,  100  Ben  Davis,  100  Black  Ben  Davis.  200  Belle 
de  Boskoop  and  400  Ingram,  and  then  I  would  want  an¬ 
other  row  to  grow  a  few  Wellington  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

I  would  advise  trying  the  Ingram.  I  find  in  the  nursery 
and  orchard  (for  a  cold  climate)  a  tree  that  has  close,  hard 
wood  resists  the  attacks  of  frost  better  than  a  loose,  open 
growth  I  have  had  Stark  grafted  in,  grow  five  feet  in  one 
season.  We  formerly  thought  the  Ben  Davis  (being  a 
southern  variety)  would  not  do  well  here,  but  it  Is  now  one 
of  our  leading  sorts. _ 


KENTUCKY  PROSPECTS.— We  of  the  middle  South  have 
had  a  strenuous  Winter  this  time.  First,  early  in  October, 
a  blizzard  stole  in  upon  us,  spoiled  our  apples,  still  hidden 
among  the  green  leaves,  and  much  of  our  feed  stuffs.  Then 
we  had  Summer  for  six  weeks,  when  war  between  a  northern 
and  southern  zone  commenced  in  earnest.  A  week  of  ice  and 
snow  with  thermometer  between  zero  and  20  degrees  above, 
then  an  immoderate  downpour  of  rain  and  storm  from  a 
southern  zone  that  swept  away  the  ice  and  snow,  but  gashed 
our  fields,  stole  away  much  of  their  fertility  and  left  the 
grinning  sands  on  top.  and  so  it  has  been  until  March  has 
come  in  with  unusual  bluster.  Our  vigorous  young  and 
middle-aged  men  have  all  gone  to  the  lumber  camps  or  on 
the  railroad,  where  they  work  short  hours  in  company,  where 
work  and  fun  go  furiously,  and  where  they  get  from  $1.50 
to  $3.00  and  sometimes  $5  per  day;  and  we  farmers  are 
expected  to  pay  such  expenses  for  lumber  or  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  Personally  we  are  planting  our  broad  acres  in  apples 
sowing  to  crons  that  will  grow  without  work,  and  that  will 
feed  and  fatten  chickens  and  shotes :  mixing  intensive  with 
extensive  farming,  living  bounteously  and  looking  on.  We 
have  a  wonderful  apple  country,  Ben  Davis  and  Baldwin  do 
equally  well  with  us.  j.  a.  m. 

Kingsville.  Ky. 


The  Two  World’s  Record  Corn  Crops 

DESCRIBED  IN  “THE  BOOK  ON  COKN.”  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  1903.  UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  HERBERT  MYRICK. 

First  Crop,  Z.  J.  Drake,  Marlboro  Co.,  S.  C. 

Bushels  (Green  Weight).  Bushels  (Crib  Cured).  Total  Expense.  Net  Expense,  Per  Bushel. 

Yield,  one  acre,  255  239  $264  44  cents. 

Fertilizer  and  manure  used  on  one  acre:  1.000  bushels  stable  manure,  4. SCO  lbs.  Manipulated  Guano,  1.800  lbs.  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  400  lbs.  Bone  and  Acid 
Phosphate.  Top  dressing  in  May:  400  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Total,  7,400  lbs.  fertilizer  in  addition  to  the  stable  manure.  Variety  corn,  Southern  White  Dent. 

Second  Crop,  Alfred  Rose,  Yates  Co.,  Yew  York 

-  Bushels  (Green  Weight).  Bushels  (Crib  Cured).  Total  Expense.  Net  Expense,  Per  Bushel 

Yield,  one  acre,  213  191  $62  16  cents. 

Fertilize'- used  on  one  acre:  800  lbs.  Mapes  Corn  Manure  alone.  No  stable  manure.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Variety  corn,  Early 
Mastodon. — From  The  American  Agriculturist . 


The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  (45  Crops  in  all). 

Crops,  213,  119,  and  95  Bushels  Each;  Grown  on  One  Measured  Acre  Exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Of  this  great  crop,  213  bushels,  shelled  corn,  grown  in  Yates  Countv,  Y.  Y  ,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  (800  pounds  per 
acre)  exclusively,  the  American  Agriculturist  says:  “  If  we  allow  only  $15  as  the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no 
account  of  bottom  stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  20  cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

The  largest  crop  grown  with  fertilizers  other  than  the  Mapes  (45  crops  in  all)  was  84  bushels  (chemically  dried,  60  bushels). 

SOME  LARGE  CROPS  GROWN  WITH  THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE,  AND  REPORTED  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 


1,040  bushels  of  corn  (ears)  on  less  than  acres,  equal  to  233J54  bushels, 
or  116%  bushels  shelled  corn,  per  acre,  grown  on  farm  of  Rural  New-Yorker, 
with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Ninety  bushels  (shelled)  with  500  pounds  per  acre.  150  bushels  (shelled) 
with  600  pounds  per  acre.  Value  of  the  grain  alone  over  five  times  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer.  —American  Agriculturist. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty -six  bushels  (ears)  on  four  acres.  159.37  bushels 


on  one  acre.  125.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  Nothing  used  but  the  Mapes. — 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

On  two  aci*es,  600  pounds  of  Mapes  alone,  broadcast,  198  bushels  shelled 
corn.  On  three  acres,  same  fertilizer,  same  quantity,  489  bushels  (ears). 
Grown  by  Dr.  Henry  Stewart. — New  England  Homestead. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  ears  per  acre;  shelled,  98.45  bushels. 
2,058  bushels  (ears)  on  16  acres.  Only  Mapes  (800  pounds  per  acre)  used. — 
Con  necticut  Farmer. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  GO.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
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HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doz .  50 

Lettuce,  doz .  40 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 2.50 

Tomatoes,  lb . .  15 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  lb .  — 

Roosters  9 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks  . — 

Geese  .  9 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12 

Fowls  .  11 

Geese  .  8 

Ducks  .  8 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00 
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Calves 

Lambs, 

Pork 

.  9  @  13% 

hothouse,  head . q.OO  @9.00 

.  8%  fa)  9V> 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers 
Bulls  . 

@5.75 

. 3.10 

@4.35 

Cows  . 

. 1 .60 

@3.75 

Milch 

cows  with  calves. ..  .20.00 

@55.00 

Calves 

. 6.00 

fall  0.00 

Sheep 

. 4.50 

@5.50 

Hi  mbs 

. 1.25 

@8.75 

Hogs  . 

SEEDS. 

@6.95 
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MARK  ETjS 


Prices  current  at  New 
endinf  March  29,  1907, 

otherwise  specified. 

GRAIN. 


York  during  week 
wholesale  unless 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  In  elevator  — 
No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth....  — 

Porn  .  . 
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.  .24.00 
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Ilominv  chop  . 
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Maine,  165  lb.  bag . 1.65  @1.80 


State  and  W’t’n,  180  lbs - 1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00 

Asparagus,  doz . ”.00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu - .2.00 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 10-00 

Kale,  bbl . 1-90 

Lettuce,  %-bbl.  bkt . 100 

Onions,  red,  bbl . £.25 

Yellow  . . . . . -  v>9 

Peppers,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00 

Parsley,  bbl . --99 

Peas,  bu.  bkt . L90 

String  beans,  bu . 2.50 

Spinach,  bbl . Lo0 
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Retail  prices  at  New  York.  At  this  season 
clovers,  especially,  are  subject  to  sudden  price 
changes. 

Clover,  medium,  red,  60  lbs .  12.50 

Clover,  scarlet,  60  lbs .  6.00 

Clover,  white,  60  lbs .  15.00 

Timothy,  45  lbs .  3.50 

Red  Top,  32  lbs .  5.50 

Orchard  Grass.  14  lbs .  3.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots.  Smaller 
proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda  (95%  pure),  ton  — 

Muriate  of  potash  (50%  actual), 

2,016  lbs .  — 

Sulphate  of  potash  (48-50% 

actual),  2.016  lbs .  — 

Dried  blood  ((14%  ammonia), 

ton  . — 

Basic  slag  (17-19%  phos.  acid), 

ton  . 17.50 

Kainit.  ton  .  — • 

Acid  phosphate,  ton .  — 

Ground  bone,  (4%  am.,  20% 

phosphoric  acid)  .  — 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha,  ton.  — 

Lobos .  — 


quantities 

@53.00 

@41.85 

@48.15 

@51.00 

@19.00 

@14.00 

@14.00 

@28.00 

@43.00 

@32.00 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can.  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

Lower  grades  .  22 

Storage  .  21 

State  Dairy  .  21 

Factory  .  18 

Packing  stock  .  19 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  ...» . 

Skims  .  3 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  21 

White,  good  to  choice  .  19 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Western  and  Southern .... 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 1 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney  . 2 

White  Kidney  . 2 

Y7eIlow  Eye  . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  best . 

Evap,  choice  . 

Evap..  poor  to  prime . 

Sun  dried  . 

Cherries  .  18 

Raspberries  .  ”0 

Blackberries  .  1” 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best,  bbl . 4 

Common  to  good . 2 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 4.00 

Oranges,  California . 3.2o 

Florida  . 3.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Rermuda,  bbl . 5.00 

Cuban,  bbl . 4.00 

Southern.  2d  crop . 1.50 


FARM  FORMULAS. 

Totato  Scab. — Soak  the  seed  before  cutting 
in  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formalin  to  40 
gallons  water.  Dust  with  dry  sulphur  after 
cutting. 

Oat  Smut. — 'Put  the  sacked  oats  20  min¬ 
utes  in  formalin  solution,  one  pint  to  50 
gallons^  water. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. — Full  strength  :  Four 
pounds  copper  sulphate,  five  of  unslaked  lime, 
40  gallons  water.  Half  strength  or  less  for 
tender  foliage.  To  make  Bordeaux  an  in¬ 
secticide  add  four  ounces  Paris-green  to  each 
40  gallons. 

Grafting  Wax. — Hard  :  Melt  slowly  four 
pounds  resin,  one  of  beeswax  and  one  pint 
pure  linseed  oil.  Pull  like  molasses  candy. 
Liquid  wax  :  Melt  one  pound  resin  and  one 
ounce  beef  tallow.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  add  eight  ounces  alcohol.  Keep  in 
corked  bottle. 

Red  Russet. — Upon  reading  the  account  of 
the  red  and  russet  apples,  page  182,  the 
question  at  once  arose  in  my  mind  whether 
or  not  the  variety  which  Mr.  Humphrey  sent 
you  is  not  Red  Russet.  The  Red  Russet  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  more  than  a  half 
century  and  has  been  propagated  by  many 
different  nurseries.  It  is  a  sport  of  the 
Baldwin  and  resembles  that  variety  except 
that  it  has  a  russet  skin.  In  my  experience 
with  it  I  have  found  it  somewhat  less  produc¬ 
tive  than  Baldwin.  It  originated  on  the  farm 
of  Aaron  Sanborn,  Hampton  Falls,  New 
Hampshire,  about  1840.  Instances  are  known 
where  it  has  borne  smooth  fruit  intermin¬ 
gled  on  the  same  twigs  with  russet  fruit.  A 
case  of  this  kind  was  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  1903  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  It  has  no  points  of  su¬ 
periority  over  Baldwin  and  is  gradually  go¬ 
ing  out  of  cultivation.  s.  a.  beach. 

Iowa  State  College. 

How  To  Make  the  Old  Bu^y  New 

>  Do  It  at  home.  Save 
money.  No  big  shop 
bill.  Very  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Let  us  give 
you  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free. 

NEW  BUGGY 
y2  PRICE 

Straight  from  our  factory  to 
you.  Our  new  and  original 
plan  of  selling  and  saving  money 
for  you  all  explained  in  ourbig  free 
book,  12 factory  catalogs  in  one. 


WALL  PAPER  OFFER 

- BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  FREE - 

WRITE  US 

and  say  “Send 
me  your  new 
1907  Wall  Paper 
Offer”  and  we 
will  at  once  send 
you  FREE,  a  big 
book  of  1907  wall 
papers;  immense 
variety,  beauti¬ 
ful  patterns,  at 
a  s  1 0  n  ishingly 
low  prices.  We 
own  our  own  big 
wallpaper  facto¬ 
ry  and  sell  you  direct  on  factory  cost  basis,  less  than 
one-half  prices  you  must  pay  others.  Our  new  1907 
patterns  will  delight  you,  our  low  prices  surprise  you. 
The  big  free  sample  book  also  shows  how  to  hang 
paper  and  do  the  Job  yourself;  anyone  can  follow 
our  simple  directions  successful  . 

YOU  CAN  GET  THIS  DRESSER 

rnrr  or  a  fine  couch,  Morris  chair  or 
rnCC,  choice  of  hundreds  of  valuable 
articles  free  if  you  buy  from  us.  Our  Profit 
Sharing  Plan,  as  explained  in  the  free  wall 
paper  book,  is  more  liberal  than  ever.  Write 
at  once  for  our  new  Wall  Paper  Sample  B<*ok 
and  see  for  bow  little  money  you  can  paper 
one  room  or  your  entire  house,  and  all  our 
great  new  offerR  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
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Duad  2d  is  one  of  “Star  Farm’s”  famous  cows. 
She  gave  over  a  forty  quart  can  full  of  milk  m 
twenty-four  hours;  she  averaged  over  eighty  pounds 
of  milk  per  day  for  a  week.  She  can  produce 
worth  of  milk  in  one  year;  her  calves  are  worth  $100 
each.  Total  income  from  Duad  2d,  $300  per  year; 
cost  to  keep,  $42;  net  earnings,  $258.  Duad  2d  is  one 
of  a  great  many  heavy  producing  registered  cows 
that  will  be  sold  during  my  great  spring  special  sale. 
Also:  50  Registered  Males; 

100  “  Calves; 

100  “  Cows. 

Reduced  prices,  all  guaranteed,  registered  and 
tuberculin  tested.  $5,000.00  guarantee  on  every 
animal  offered. 

CIRCULARS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  FREE.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

OEPT.  D.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Dl  C  ACC  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
1  LlHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Establish®) 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  lork. 

for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 

-  .  — - .  nisbed.  Mail  Orders  a  Specialty. 

Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.  Y. 

AND  WATER  FRONT  FARM 
*.■**.*....*..  ......  for  Sale,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 

of  Maryland.  For  full  particulars,  address  SAMUEL 
P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury.  Wicomico  County,  Md. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS  CHEAP. 

512  acres,  200  cleared,  frame  building,  $0,000;  80  acres, 
70  cleared,  frame  building,  $2,000.  Unimproved  land 
$6  per  acre.  OHAS.  OPDYKE,  Hesperia,  Mich. 

MICHIGAN  Fruit,  stock,  poultry  and  grain  farms 
selling  cheap;  productive  soil,  nice  climate. 
Write  for  list  S.  Benham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich. 

VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE. 

The  farm  formerly  used  as  a  Town  Farm  located 
near  Pratts  Junction  In  Town  of  Sterling.  Mass.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  154  acres  of  land  divided  Into  wood,  mowing 
and  pasture;  two  large  orchards  with  all  kinds  of 
fruits.  House  of  20  rooms  In  good  repair.  Just  the 
place  for  summer  boarders.  Located  on  high  ground, 
5  minutes  walk  to  Electrics  running  between  Fitch¬ 
burg  and  Worcester  hourly,  15  minutes  walk  to  Pratts 
J  unction  Station  where  good  train  service  is  furnished 
to  all  points.  Fine  building  lots  on  line  of  Electric. 
Barn  30X50  feet,  shed  and  tool  house  in  good  repair. 
House  and  barn  supplied  with  excellent  never  fail¬ 
ing  water.  Farm  will  keep  25  head  of  cattle  and  Is 
a  very  desirable  place  for  anyone  looking  for  a  good 
farm  and  pleasant  hoine.  Fannisespecially  adapted 
to  early  vegetable  growing.  Per  order  Selectmen  of 
Sterling,  Mass.  Chas.  F.  Adams,  Clerk,  Post  Office 
Address,  Pratts  Junction,  Mass. 


rnn  CA|  C-DUROC  JERSEY  RED  HOGS, 

rUn  wRLt  One  bred  sow  for  July  lOtli  farrow. 
Choice  fall  male  pigs  ready  for  use;  a  few  nice  fail 
sow  pigs.  Collie  Pups,  America’s  best.  Bronze 
Turkeys,  some  fine  Toms  and  eggs;  Partridge  \\yan- 
dottes.  Partridge  P.  Rocks,  Golden  Barred  I  .  Rocks, 
R,  C.  Blk.  Bantams,  Rouen  Ducks.  Eggs  of  above 
varieties  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable  for  quality  of 
stock.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron.  W.  Va. 


Pure  Bred  Registered  Holstein-Friesian 

YEARLING  BULLS 

I  have  several  large,  handsome,  well-grown,  thor¬ 
ough  bred  animals,  now  over  a  year  old,  ready  lor 
service.  From  choice  dams  and  celebrated  sires. 
Guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect.  At  prices 
within  easy  reach  of  any  farmer.  Lull  description 
and  pedigree  upon  request. 

HENRY  LACY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tf  Let  Knight,  the  "Saw  Mill 

llUll  1  $3  Man,"  send  you  his  book  free. 

<*  T®11»  *11  about  big  an4  little  a*w  mill*, 

\f||Ar  1  |C  and  how  to  m*k©  money  with  them. 

UFC*  WW  Mine  Sizes — portable  and  •Ution-  I 

ary.  Adrfcntftgea  and  •ecnomloi  | 
poetesBed  by  no  others. 

Send  for  the  book  to-day. 
k The  KNIGHT  Mfg.  Co.tj 
1932  8.  Market  8t., 
Canton,  0. 


EGGS  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40;  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Kooks.  Wyandottes.  Reds  and  Leghorns, 
12  varieties.  Catalogue.  8.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

T 


EGGS  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
.  ...  v».»  bred  White  Wyandottes  and  51.  Pekin 
Ducks.  Prices  right.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE, 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


(uff  Orpingtons—  Eggs,  $1.00  per  13.  Cockerels 
for  sale.  V.  R,  WOOSTER,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


Partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs  (Doolittle) $3.00 per  15. 
High  Class.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Choice  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs, 

$1.50  per  13.  C.  S.  COOK,  Jr.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


rnn  CAI  E  —  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
lUn  OALC  Toms;  heavyweight;  $5.00 
to  $6.00  to  close  out  at  once. 

W  C.  Duckwall,  Hillsboro,  Ohio 


BRONZE  GOBBLERS,  louse  (Sanders,  * 


Toil- 


O.  QUIGLEY.  Box  260,  Goshen.  New  York. 


Standard -bred  Poultry— Highest  quality;  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


YOUNG  CHICKS 

Poultry  supplies;  circulars. 


Hatched,  shipped  safely;  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Hocks,  $15  per  100. 
E.  COOLKY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


rSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  layers  for  safe 
eggs  for  hatching  j  $1.00  per  15,  $4.00  per  100. 
Very  best  strain. 


I1I1K  ;  •I'J.OO  pci  xu,  pcx  xww. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 


NIELSON’S  BARRED  ROCKS  and  BROWN 
LEGHORNS  lay  at  131  days  of  age.  Eggs,  15, 
$1.00.  Stock  bred  23  years.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  mated  pens, 

in  color,  shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $2.00 
Three  settings  $5.00.  Circular  free. 

E.  E.  BAUM,  Potsdam,  New  York 


Choice 
correct 
per  15. 


Enterprise  poultry  yards,  Kidgefleid, 

Conn.  Eggs  for  hatching  1907.  Black  Orpington. 
$6  per  15.  S.  O.  White  Leghorn,  $1.50  per  15.  Special, 
$3  perlS,  $6  per  100.  Fertility  guaranteed. 


rppQ— W.  Wyandottes,  W.  P.  Rock,  $1.50  per  26. 
LUUo  Incubator  Eggs,  $5  per  100.  Fine  stock  for 
sale.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HELPINGS,  R.  R.  No.  5.  Dover,  Del. 


Barked  and  white  rocks,  rose  comb 

Khode  Islmd  Reds,  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  15  Eggs,  $1  00;  30  for  $1.75;  100  for  $5.00,  from 

vigorous  farm  raised  stock. 

6  FRKD.  B.  KEENEY,  Laceyville,  Penn. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS, 

i  Leghc 
s,  15  fo 


Hudson  River  Fruit  Farm. 

140  acres,  400  barrels  apples  in  year;  pears,  plums, 
2-story  house,  shade,  three  barns,  cuts  60  tons  hay; 
wood,  high  land,  broad  views,  6-room  cottage  for  belp. 
Tosettle  estate  at  once,  price  cut  to  $5,000.  Half  cash. 
For  picture  of  house  and  lawn,  see  farm  No.  69035, 
page  18  of  “Strout’s  Country  Homes.”  A  beautiful 
Illustrated  catalogue  describing  hundreds  of  high 
grade  properties.  Nothing  in  it  less  than  $5,000. 
Mailed  on  request.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42, 150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


40  ACRES,  ONLY  $600. 

Keep 3  co  ws,  hens;  brook,  wood;  25  bbls.  apples  in 
season;  7-room  house,  maple  shade;  potatoes  and 
sweet  corn  are  money  making  crop;  tosettle  estate 
only  $600;  see  farm  No.  12253,  page  11  of  Strout’s  list 
No.  18,  the  biggest  book  of  farm  bargainsever  Issued; 
256  pictures;  over  500  farms  described  In  55  districts 
throughout  10  States;  for  free  copy  address  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


50  Acres,  horse, 3  cows. 75  bens,  carts,  tools,  &e.; 
8-room  house,  barn,  all  in  good  repair:  wood,  timber, 
fruit,  fine  markets;  to  settle  estate,  all  only  $1,600, 
part  cash;  details  see  page  13,  farm  23,044,  of  Strout’s 
List  No.  18;  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


PHD  C  A  I  C— Complete  outfit  for  Skimming  Sta- 
rUtv.  Or\L,D  tion,  excellent  order,  DeLaval  Tur¬ 
bine  Separator,  3,000  pounds,  8  h.  p.  engine,  vats, 
scales.  weigh-can,sink,  double  pump,  Babcock  tester, 
Babcock  cooler,  valves,  pipes,  and  all  small  necessary 
utensils.  Bargain.  For  particulars  address 
WESTPORT  CREAMERY,  Westport,  N,  Y. 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  0.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„  N.Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-*!.*; o1  ®if®i l>«. 

Best  quality,  properly  mated,  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed,  from  Buff  Cochins,  White  Langshans, Barred, 
Buff  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White,  Buff  and 
Blk.  Wyandottes,  It.  O.  R.  I.  Reds,  Rose  and  Single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  Silver 
Duckwing  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White  and  Black 
Minorcas,  Hondans,  Sumatras.  Golden  Seabnglits 
and  Light  Brahma  Bantams:  Pheasants,  Pea  Fowl, 
Swans,  Quail,  Water  Fowl,  Pigeons,  Pet  Stock,  &c. 
Mv  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

OTSELIC  FARMS, W. A. Smith, Prop., Wliitney’sPoint, N.Y 


Established  1888.  —  bred  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks;  White,  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes  ;  W hite.  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Brahmas,  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  high 
quality  exhibition,  $5  per  setting;  Trap-nested  Lay¬ 
ing  Bred.  $2  per  setting,  $8  per  100.  Catalogue, 
g  ’  Kl’jl  POULTRY  YARDS,  llox  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  exclusively.  Eleven  years 
n  America’s  heaviest  egg  producers.  Hatching  eggs, 
15,  $1.00;  100,  $4.00.  Wm.  Schluer,  Jamesport,  N.  x . 


^yHITE  WYANDOTTE 


11  for  $1.  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas, 

Rose  Comb  Reds,  16  for  $1.00. 

GEO.  W.  DE  RIDDER.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

DUCACAUTQ — I’ll ensa nt  breeding  pays  1,000  percent,  better  than 
rtltAOflUIO  Most  beautiful  birds.  Kaslly  raised. 

Also  Quail,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild  Turkeys.  Zoological  stock. 
Bantams,  standard  poultry  90c.  setting.  Catalogue,  100  pages, 
200  Illustrations,  colored  pictures,  exchanges.  How  to  breed 
Pheasants,  25c.  N*  WICKS,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

rmsiI;rEuss  HOMER  PIGEONS  sS 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

PDACTIUC  lA/nnn  of  Rochester  Chestnut  for  sale; 
bflArllliU  IiUUU  large  size,  quality  best;  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best  of  all  the  chestnuts  by  Prof.  H.  E. 
Van  Demau.  AMOS  H.  HAYES,  Parktown,  Md. 


.  _ EGGS— Dustons,  $4.00 

jr  100.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1  per  setting. 

LAKE  POULTRY  BARM,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 

DUFF  ORPINGTON— 15 eggs,$1.00;  45,  $2.50;  White 
D  Holland  Turkeys,  9  eggs,  $2.25;  Pekin  Ducks,  11 
eggs,  $1.00.  Sable  and  White  Collie  Pups;  males,  $5.00, 
females,  $4.00.  Berkshire  pigs,  $5.00.  Older  pigs  and 
bred  sows,  cheap.  W.  A  .  Bothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  bred  for  six  years  from 
selected  stock.  Eggs,  75c.  for  15.  $4.00  per  hundred. 
F.  R.  PINKERTON,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

^  Buff  and  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for 

CvlUOi  sale — 75c.  per  15;  $4  per  100. 

CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

rppo  CAD  CCTTIIIIS-For  fine  Thoroughbred 
tllUd  run  OEIIlnU  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  send  to  Mrs.  Lknora  Compton, 
Colesville,  N.  J.  $1.00  for  13;  $5.00  hundred. 

017  CPf*C  Per  ken  from  my  Barred  Rocks  In  1906.  My 
£  |  (  til  Ud  REDS  are  equally  good  layers.  Cash  with  order. 
Eggs,  76c.  per  13  ;  $2.25  per  60.  VV.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  diaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely  hold* 
firmly  and  comfortably  and  never 
slips,  always  light  and  cool  and 
conforms  to  every  movement  of 
the  body  without  chafing  or 
hurting.  I  make  it  to  your 
measure  and  send  it  to  you  on  a 
strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded  and  1  have 
put  my  price  so  low  that  any¬ 
body,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy  it. 
Remember  I  make  It  to  your- 
order — send  it  to  you — you  wear 
It — and  If  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to  me  and  I  will* 
refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsible  citizen  lu^ 
Marshall  will  tell  you  that  Is  the  way  I  do  business— always  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  square  and  1  am  selling  thousands  of  people  this  way 
for  the  past  five  years.  Remember  1  use  no  salves,  no  harness,  uo, 
lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a. 
reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  4760  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mlch„ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Some  of  our  good  and  cautious  friends 
have  warned  us  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  would 
sutler  because  of  the  position  we  have 
taken  in  regard  to  some  public  matters, 
especially  in  the  Wadsworth,  Dry  den  and 
A.  J.  C.  C.  controversies.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us  that  all  of  these  people 
have  friends.  They  are  men  of  broad 
acquaintance  and  of  considerable  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
oppose  a  paper  that  opposes  them  and 
the  things  they  stand  for.  This  cau¬ 
tion  has  come  from  some  of  our  best 
friends.  These  friends,  however,  did  not 
present  anything  that  we  had  not  previ¬ 
ously  considered.  These  things  were  to 
be  expected  We  have  no  wish  to  attack 
any  individual.  We  wish  it  were  not 
necessary ;  but  when  for  selfish  motives 
or  any  other  reason  men  put  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  farm 
and  the  farm  home  then  we  are  naturally 
opposed  to  them,  and  we  cannot  if  we 
would  remain  silent.  If  a  farm  paper  is 
not  for  the  protection  of  farm  interests, 
what  possible  excuse  has  it  for  exist¬ 
ence?  While  we  knew  we  would  en¬ 
counter  some  opposition,  we  confidently 
expected  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  the  plain  everyday  farmer,  and  in  this 
expectation  we  have  not  been  mistaken. 
Every  mail  brings  us  letters  of  the  great¬ 
est  encouragement  and  the  kind  of  sub¬ 
stantial  support  in  subscription  renewals 
for  themselves  and  new  orders  for 
friends  that  leave  no  doubt  of  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  position  and  the  sincerity 
of  their  commendations.  Here  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  kind  of  letters  that  accompany 
renewals : 

I’ut  me  down  as  another  life  member  of 
l he  Rural  family.  I  am  an  old  soldier  and 
fought  all  through  the  Rebellion.  I  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  deserting  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  as  to  desert  The  R. 
N.-Y.  now  more  than  ever  before,  for  it  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  only  the  greatest  alU 
around  agricultural  paper  printed  to-day,  but 
that  it  is  a  great  moral  power  in  this  land. 
It  pays  to  do  right.  I  am  going  to  be  as 
soon  as  possible  at  the  bead  of  the  Postage 
Stamp  League.  w.  m. 

New  York. 

When  an  old  soldier  puts  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  a  class  with  the  old  flag,  with  Gettys¬ 
burg  remembrances,  there  is  nothing 
stronger  that  he  can  say  in  the  way  of 
praise. 

Here  is  another  strong  letter  from  an 
old  friend : 

My  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y'.  does  not 
expire  until  September,  but  I  want  that 
grapevine,  and  so  band  you  my  dollar  for 
another  year.  Keep  punching  the.  frauds; 
“we  love  you  for  the  enemies  you  are  mak¬ 
ing."  and  we  (the  farmers)  are  going  to 
back  you  up.  c.  c.  s. 

Vermont. 

While  the  country  is  full  of  men  of  this 
stamp,  speaking  right  out  their  sentiments, 
we  are  not  much  alarmed  about  the  an¬ 
tagonism  of  grafters,  influential  or  other¬ 
wise. 

No  particular  section  of  the  county  is 
represented  in  these  sentiments.  The 
feeling  is  universal.  Listen  to  this  from 
the  West : 

Don't  ever  stop  my  paper  (The  R.  N.-Y.) 
until  you  get  special  order  from  me.  I  am 
proud  of  '•our  paper  and  of  your  good  work. 

Nebraska.  m.  a.  p. 

Of  late  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  case  has  come 
in  for  its  share  of  consideration.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  there  was  an  attempt 
on  the  start  to  switch  this  issue  off  on  a 
dozen  different  side  tracks.  Among  the 
others  an  attempt  was  launched  to  make 
it  appear  that  our  position  was  an  attack 
on  live  stock  interests  generally,  but  the 
farmers  and  the  honest  breeders  of  the 
country  soon  put  a  stop  to  that  conten¬ 
tion.  They  saw  the  point  with  wonder¬ 
ful  clearness,  and  acted  promptly  and 
vigorously.  Wc  can  give  space  to  only 
a  few  of  these  expressions,  but  these  will 
serve  to  show  the  general  sentiment. 

Some  of  these  are  from  well-known 

breeders : 

No  other  paper  that  T  know  of  stands  up 
for  the  farmers’  rights  as  does  The  R.  N.-Y'. 
Never  has  it  taken  up  a  matter  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  Jersey  cattle  case.  Every 
breeder  of  registered  cattle  in  the  United 

States,  regardless  of  the  breed  they  have, 

should  appreciate  what  you  are  doing. 

New  Jersey.  G.  G.  G. 

I  see  you  have  compelled  The  Country  (Jen- 
tleman  to  sort  of  got  down  on  his  knees  in 
the  mud  in  his  last  issue.  As  a  breeder  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  keeping  records 
absolutely  correct.  dr.  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  enclose  $1  for  renewal.  The  stand  you 
have  taken  in  this  Jersey  cattle  case  would 
be  enough  to  secure  my  renewal,  if  nothing 
else.  j.  j.  d. 

Connecticut. 

I  bad  almost  decided  to  quit  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Put  when  I  received  the  horticultural  num¬ 
ber,  and  also  saw  how  you  were  after  the 
politicians  with  the  big  stick,  and  the  strong 
stand  in  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  upheaval,  I  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  send  you  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  help  you  along  in  the  good  work. 
Long  live  The  It.  N.-Y'.  G.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  recently  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  inquiry: 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Hart  Pioneer 
Nurseries  up  to  date?  I  received  their  price 
list  of  nursery  stock  a  few  days  ago,  and 
notice  their  price  on  Concord  grape  plants 
is  just  one-half,  plus  the  freight,  of  the  price 


asked  by  nurserymen  here  for  Concord.  Do 
you  think  I  would  be  safe  in  sending  for 
some  of  their  plants?  c.  h. 

Michigan. 

This  house  failed  last  year,  and  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  We 
have  not  been  advised  that  the  receiver 
has  been  discharged.  As  a  rule,  it  is  safe 
to  buy  nursery  stock  of  responsible  and 
reliable  houses..  If  you  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  inferior  stock  any  nurseryman 
can  supply  culls  cheap,  but  it  is  good 
business  to  get  good  stock. 

I  think  of  ordering  some  trees  (nursery 
stock)  of  Reliance  Nursery  Co..  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Do  you  know  them  to  be  reliable?  As  the 
cash  is  to  accompany  the  order,  I  would  like 
to  be  certain,  as  I  have  no  cash  to  lose. 

New  Jersey.  ■  j.  p.  b. 

We  used  to  run  the  advertising  of  this 
house,  but  for  the  last  year  there  were 
many  complaints  and  while  these  were 
generally  adjusted  in  one  way  or  another, 
we  felt  satisfied  that  there  must  be  some 
who  were  not  treated  right,  who  made 
no  complaint  and  suffered  loss  in  silence. 
The  stock  was  alleged  to  be  not  always 
true  to  name;  it  was  sometimes  shipped 
after  planting  season,  and  carrier  charges 
unpaid  when  prices  had  been  made  for 
prepaid  delivery.  Because  of  this  we 
canceled  the  advertising,  and  the  expla¬ 
nation  is  due  our  subscribers. 

The  Brown  Seedling  grape  has  already 
gone  to  the  Southern  States,  and  we  are 
getting  letters  of  acknowledgement. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  necessary, 
though  we  are  always  glad  to  hear  from 
our  friends  on  any  subject.  We  print  be¬ 
low  two  of  these  acknowledgements  so 
that  you  can  see  what  is  thought  of  the 
plants : 

The  grape  plant  arrived  in  good  condition 
and  is  now  carefully  planted  in  my  vineyard. 
It  is  a  vigorous  looking  specimen"  and  I  am 
much  pleased  with  it.  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Kentucky.  g.  b. 

The  grapevine  for  planting  came  to  hand 
all  right;  accept  my  thanks  for  same.  It 
is  a  fine,  well-rooted  plant,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  put  it  in  the  gr.ound.  Again  thanking 
you  and  hoping  that  it  may  do  as  well  as 
your  manly  course  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Kentucky.  p.  m.  o. 

^  The  plants  are  now  going  out  to  other 
States  as  the  weather  and  conditions  war¬ 
rant ;  but  they  will  not  go  to  the  colder 
Northern  States  for  some  weeks  yet.  It 
will  not  be  long  now,  however,  before 
planting  time  in  every  section,  and  we 
want  them  in  your  ground  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  would  suggest  therefore,  if  you 
have  not  yet  sent  in  your  renewal,  to  do 
so  at  once,  and  yours  will  then  go  in  the 
first  shipment.  . 

We  have  never  sent  out  anything  that 
cost  us  so  much  as  this  grape.  Wc  will 
hardly  ever  be  able  to  do  so  again.  The 
expense  is  more  than  we  ought  to  have 
assumed,  but  we  had  our  hearts  set  on 
getting  this  grape  distributed,  and  we 
wanted  the  plants  old  enough  and  hardy 
enough  so  that  they  would  be  sure  to 
grow  in  the  hands  of  anyone  who  would 
put  them  in  the  ground.  This  was  ex¬ 
pensive  in  both  growing  and  mailing,  but 
if  everyone  who  has  not  yet  renewed  will 
do  so,  and  make  sure  a  wide  distribution 
of  the  grape  we  will  feel  repaid.  Many 
arc  also  showing  the  plant  to  neighbors, 
and  some  new  names  have  come  in  from 
this  work.  If  you  do  so  we  will  appreciate 
your  interest.  j.  j.  d. 


MODEL 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

are  world-beaters  for 
hatching  and  rearing 
chickens.  20,000  chick¬ 
ens  were  reared  in  them 
on  the  Model  Farm  last 
season,  30,000  out  now, 
land  more  coming.  You 
can  do  as  well  when 
iguided  by  the  advice  of 
one  who  knows. 

Pres.  Brown,  of  the 
Lakewood  Farm,  who 
raised  7,000  layers  last 
season,  says:  "Mr.  Cy¬ 
phers,  our  results  this 
last  year  will  place  us  in  the  first  rank  of 
successful  poultry  farms;  and  we  feel 
that  we  owe  our  success  largely  to  you. 
The  years  of  research  and  accumulated 
knowledge  that  have  enabled  you  to  give 
us  poultrymen  an  incubator  that  hatches 
chicks:  and  the  advice  and  counsel  to 
which  you  have  made  us  welcome,  and 
which  have  helped  avoid  money-wasting 
errors,  have,  with  our  own  work,  made 
Lakewood  Farm  a  financial  success.” 

The  Model  catalog  describes  these 
real  hatchers.  I  will  send  it  and  a  report 
book,  showing  that  the  Model  Incubator 
hatches  more  and  stronger  chicks  at 
agricultural  stations:  on  the  biggest 
money-making  poultry  plants  in  the 
world:  for  small  poultrymen:  for  fan¬ 
ciers:  and  for  amateurs  who  never  before 
operated  an  incubator.  . 

You  can  make  big  money  producing 

Now  have 
me  today 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS. 

357  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


operaieu  an  uiaiuawi. 

You  can  make  big  money  pre 
eggsforme.  Top  prices  paid.  Nc 
five  receiving  stations.  Write  m< 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOODS 

»are  necessary  for  big  poultry  profits. 

Harvey's  Out  Alfalfa  and  Cut  Clover  Hay, 
Poultry  and  Chick  foods  of  all  kinds  are 
profit-makers.  Send  for  Free  samples 
and  catalog  of  full  line  of  poultry  supplies. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO. 

731  Elllcott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Racine 

Incubator 

The  simple,  sure,  dependable  kind.  Used  by 
thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  and  women 

Our  free  Incubator  - - 

Book  tells  about  them 
— tells  how  to  make 
poultry  pay.  25  years 
experience.  Don’t  buy 

until  you  read  it.  Ware-  _ 

houses:  Buffalo,  Kansas  I  We  pay. 

City,  St.  Paul.  Address  fl*.  the  freight  . 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Boi  87(Raclne,WfsJ 


Peep  O'-Day  pattern  with  Cornell  Standard 
regulator  and  heater— slightly  discolored, 
not  damaged.  Perfect  hatchers.  Com¬ 
plete  and  ready  to  oprrate.  Former  price, 
108  egg,  $14.00— now  $9.50;  216  egg  now 
$14.75  (formerly  $20.00),  Cash  with  order, 
Cornell  Chick  Machinery  Catalogue  free 
upon  request. 


CORNELL  INCUBATOR  CO  Ithacany 


IDE  LIT  Y 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Food  “A”  makes  chicks  strong,"'^ 
sturdy,  vigorous ;  food  “B”  contains 

_ making  ingredients  that  heap  up 

i  egg-basket;  food  “C”  fattens  fowls  to 
,  top-notch  market  prices.  Feed  them 
Jatalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 

^Plneland  Incubator  Co.,  Boi  DO,  Jamesburg,  R.  J 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


T  Our 

Guarantee 
Protects  you 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata¬ 


log  free.  Banta-BenderjWffbCo  Dept.  46.  Ligonler.lnd. 


40,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 


"Old  Trusty^’ 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
2-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story— It’s  FREE— write  for  it  today. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO..  CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


Make  Money  With  Fowls 

Beginners,  Broiler  Raisers,  £gg  Farmers, 
and  Experiment  Stations  Use  and  Rec¬ 
ommend 

YPHERS  INCUBATORS 

FREE  260-Page  Book — “Howto 
Make  Money  with  Poultry  &  Incubators. *' 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  Boston.  Chic**0. 

Kansas  City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Qr  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fireproof 

HATCHING  AND  BROODING  PLANT 

for  $>7.50.  2  qts.  oil  will 

hatch  .and  brood  the  chicks. 
Our  nest  system  is  the  latest 
discovery.  Full  line  poultry 
supplies.  Lowest  prices.  Free 
catalogue.  Write  to-day. 

CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 

Box  212,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


(CAPON 

TOOLS 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  free. 

QE0.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 
in  the  Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
ou  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free, 
ixcelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York. 


y< 

B 


GKKIUER’S  FINK  CATALOGUE 

1 907  tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultr.  and 
describes  and  Illustrates  60  varieties.  10  beauti¬ 
ful  natural  color  plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices 
lor  stock  and  eggs,  bow  to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice, 
make  money.  This  \aluatde  book  only  10  cents, 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


ETsav  Cola — Cornell,  Charles  A.  Cyphers,  Model,  and  Cyphers 
•  UI  WQ  I C  Company  Incubators,  and  Brooders,  fcatnti  Poultry 
Feeds,  and  Beef  Scraps,  Drinking  Fountains,  Grit,  Shell,  Food 
Hoppers,  eic.  One  day  old  Plymouth  Rock,  While  leghorn  ami 
While  Wyandotte,  ami  Rhode  Island  Bed  Chicks.  Circulars 
and  price  list  on  application.  All  goods  shipped  freight  or 
express  paid,  hclie.ieetady  Poultry  and  Farm 
1’roduce  Company,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


MAPES,  THE  EGG  MAN. 

Consignments  of  Eggs  wanted  from  country  store¬ 
keepers  and  producers.  WINFIELD  H.  MAPES.son 
of  Mupes,  the  Hen  Man.  Commission  Merchant,  671 
Hudson  street,  New  York  City. 


.00 - 

Buys  the  Besf 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
freight  prepaid,  ever  made. 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
_  copper  tank;  hot  water; 
self-regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot  water 
Brooder  84.50.  Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered 
together  811.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our 
book,  "Hatching  Facts”  tells  all  about  them. 
Mailed  free.  Write  today. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  4»  Racine,  Wis. 


BONNIE  BRAE  I  Bfee<lers  of  strictly  high 

uunnit  URHb  I  class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.|  White  Leghorns.  White 
'  Wylindottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie  Danbury  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Gulden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  leaoy  in  any 
quantity  at  $6  to  $6  per  100.  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  percent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  Pekin  Ducks 
still  on  hand  in  any  quantity.  Laigcst  plant  in  vicin¬ 
ity  of  NcwYork  City.  Incubato's  10J.C0  eggs  c-  pacity 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  first.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.'  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.  C  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


White  Rocks 

Prize  Winning  Strain 
The  Bird  Uncle  Sam  Has  Adopted. 

A  limited  number  of  Settings,  $3  per  15,  securely 
packed— Express  prepaid. 

SEVEN  ELMS  FARM,  Box  2k.  Hrewerton.N.Y. 


UIHTTE  PLYMOUTH  ROOKS,FisheI  strain, eggs 
“from  tested  layers,  $1.50  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Large 
orders  filled  promptly.  Isaac  C.  Clark, Penn  Yan, N.Y. 


DARREI),  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


WHITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  White 
Wyandottes  only  $0.00  ami  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.. 
N.  Y.  Walter  McEwan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Skik,  Mgr. 


Wyandottes  layers.  Eggs, $1 ,50per  15.  Incubator 


.—  Large,  hardv,  snow-white,  heavy 
50  pe 

eggs,  $5.00  per  100.  U.  G.  CLARK,  Tylerville,  Conn. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES- Excellent  winter  layers. 

and  fine  table  birds.  Small  feeders  and  free 
from  disease.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  setting  of  13. 

J.  JR.  DAVIES,  Maywood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLELING  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  R.  I.  RED  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  from  the  best  strains 
in  the  country.  $1  per  sitting;  $5  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  HOWARD,  Jr.,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 


GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD. 

Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  sale,  75e.  setting  of  15;  $4.00 
per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HOWARD 
SUTTON,  Fairmount,  New  Jersey. 


DARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  $1.00  per  15; 
u  $5.00  perlOO.  4,500  eggs  sold  last  year  for  hatching. 
N.  P.  WESTFALL,  Beemerville,  New  Jersey. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.00 

j  per  15-  $4.00  per 

100.  No  circular,  order  from  this  ad. 

STONYCKOFT  FARMS,  Box  366,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching;  15  eggs,  $1.00 
best  stock.  E.  SCHIEBEK,  R.2,  Bucyius.  O. 


BARRED  and  White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  $1.00 
per  15,  or  $4.00  per  100;  good  laying  strains. 

WM.  E.  HOWKR,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Uatawissa,  Pa. 


Fink  standard-utility  kred  s.  c. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Eggs  $5.00  per  100, 
$1.00  per  15.  HARRY  PARKER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Burlington  Flats  N.  Y. 


HATCH  STANDARD  CHICKS  :  26  eKKS  for  $1.50  B.  P.  K.  and  R.L 
R.  Order  uow.  Willowdale  Poultry  Yards,  Wellsvllle,  Pa. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  15;  $0  to  $15  per  100.  Mating  List 
sent  on  request.  A  few  fine  Cockerels  left,  $2  ap. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.^;;;;^,^: 

fully  mated.  Eggs  100  each,  W.  li.  FISHER,  Mem¬ 
ber  R.  I.  Red  Club,  Swiftwater,  Monroe  Co.,  Penn. 


BUFF,  Wb.  Leghorns,  Kggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Red  Eggs 90c. per  15,  $1.50  per  SO;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  KOT1I,  qiiakertonn.  Pa. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds_$^\gss 

Try  a  few  settings  and  be  convinced  and  raise  some 
prize  winners  besides.  Eggs  from  prize  winning  stock 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  setting 
of  15.  J.  F.  KELLOGG,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

To  get  a  great  strain  of  Barred  Rocks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Farm  bred  and  great  layers.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Write  GRANT  DA  VIS,  Whitehouse,  N.  J. 


M  tPl.E  VILLA  POn, TRY  YARDS  can  till  orders  from  alt  vari¬ 
eties,  Andalusians.  Berks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Haiul.nrgs,  Spanish,  Anronas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvania, Pa. 


Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  pens.  $1.50to$3.00 
per  setting.  $6.00  per  hundred. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


R0CK-H0LLAND  FARM 


STONE  RIDGE, 

...  .....  .  NEW  YORK. 

W .  Plymouth  Hocks  ami  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

W  i liners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,500  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown.N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  pra6S! 

cellent  layers;  $1.00  per  15  eggs,  $4.00  per  100. 

PETER  C.  LITTLE,  Home,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


Srt  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY, 
■  U  i  Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying.  Free 
range.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15;  $4  per  hundred. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Wright’s  White  Wyandotte  Eggs. 

per  15;  $4.50  per  100.  Mammoth  Pekin  D 


per  11. 


—  Duston’s 
direct.  $1.00 
Duck  Eggs,  $1.00 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordvilll,  N.  y. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  ST 

J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

FAITH  TREMBLING. 

Were  I  a  happy  bird, 

Building  my-  little  nest  each  early  Spring, 

It  might  be  easy  then  to  keep  God’s  word, 

II is  praise  to  sing; 

Easy  to  live  content, 

Tending  my  little  ones — of  love  secure, 
Knowing  no  agony  for  time  misspent. 

Or  thought  impure  ! 

Were  I  a  butterfly, 

A  bright-winged  creature  of  the  sunshine 
born, 

Idle  and  lovely  I  could  live  and  die. 

Without  self-scorn; 

I  need  not  fear 

To  take  my  utmost  will  of* Summer  sweet; 
Nor  dread,  when  the  swift  end  came  near, 

My  judge  to  meet ! 

If  I  were  only  made 

Patient,  and  calm,  and  pure,  as  angels  are, 

I  had  not  been  so  doubtful — sore  afraid 
Of  sin  and  care; 

It  would  seem  sweet  and  good 

To  boar  the  heavy  cross  that  martyrs  take, 
The  passion  and  the  pain  of  womanhood. 

For  my  Lord’s  sake. 

But  strong,  and  fair,  and  young, 

I  dread  my  glowing  limbs — my  heart  of  fire, 
My  soul  that  trembles  like  a  harp  full  strung 
To  keen  desire ! 

O  wild  and  idle  words ! 

Will  God’s  large  charity  and  patience  be 
Given  unto  butterflies  and  singing  birds, 
And  not  to  me? 

—Mary  Ainge  tie  Vere  (Madeline  S.  Bridges). 

• 

Oatmeal  crisps  are  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  delectable  variation  in  cook¬ 
ies.  Ingredients  are  one  tablespoonful 
butter,  one  cupful  granulated  sugar,  two 
eggs,  two  cups  oatmeal,  two  tcaspoonfuls 
baking  powder.  Cream  butter  and  sugar, 
adding  eggs,  well  beaten.  Mix  oatmeal 
ami  baking  powder,  and  stir  all  together 
thoroughly.  Drop  from  a  teaspoon  on  a 
well-buttered  baking  tin,  leaving  a  large 
space  between  for  spreading.  Bake  a 
nice  -brown. 

* 

OLD-fashioncd  jet  ornaments  are  re¬ 
vived  once  more,  and  cut  jet  beads,  ball- 
topped  combs,  bracelets  or  hair  ornaments 
are  all  in  vogue.  Many  of  the  novelties 
seen  in  the  shops  look  precisely  like  the 
old-fashioned  ornaments  stored  away, 
even  to  the  jet  dog-collars,  bracelets,  and 
butterfly  hair  ornaments.  There  are  also 
brooches,  hatpins  and  lavallieres,  as  the 
little  festooned  necklets  are  called,  many 
being  exceedingly  handsome.  Of  course 
the  finer  ornaments  of  English  cut  jet, 
with  their  brilliant  luster,  are  quite  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  there  are  many  charming  ex¬ 
amples  among  less  expensive  goods.  Jet 
also  promises  to  be  used  very  largely  in 
dress  trimming  and  millinery.  1  he  ball¬ 
headed  hatpins,  used  so  much  in  millinery 
now,  are  very  effective  in  cut  jet. 

* 

Finnan  haddie  in  Caledonian  style  is 
an  especially  good  way  to  cook  this  ex¬ 
cellent  fish.  Soak  one-half  of  a  finnan 
haddie  weighing  four  pounds,  two  hours 
in  milk  and  water  to  cover,  using  equal 
parts,  having  the  liquid  at  a  uniformly 
even  tepid  temperature.  1  his  is  best  ac¬ 
complished  by  having  the  fish  in  a  drip- 
pan  on  the  back  of  the  range.  Trim  the 
fish  to  fit  a  copper  platter  or  graniteware 
dripping  pan,  by  cutting  off  flank  and  a 
two-inch  piece  from  the  tail  end.  Pour 
over  a  cream  sauce,  and  surround  with 
six  halves  of  potatoes  of  uniform  size 
smoothly  pared.  Cook  until  the  potatoes 
are  soft,  the  time  required  being  about 
forty  minutes,  basting  with  the  cream 
sauce  three  times  during  the  cooking. 
Cream  must  enter  into  the  composition  of 
a  real  cream  sauce.  For  the  cream  sauce 
for  the  finnan  haddie,  melt  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  add  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  flour,  and  stir  until  well  blended, 
then  pour  on  gradually,  while  stirring 
constantly,  one  cupful  of  milk  and  one- 
half  cupful  of  cream.  Bring  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  and  season  with  a  few  grains 


of  pepper.  No  salt  will  be  needed,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  finnan  haddie 
is  salted. 

* 

How  many  country  girls  can  recognize 
all  the  native  trees  in  their  locality,  or 
even  on  Iheir  own  farm?  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  how  many  people  overlook 
their  beauty,  and  neglect  to  ascertain  their 
identity,  yet  it  is  a  fascinating  branch  of 
botany.  This  recalls  an  anecdote  of  the 
late  Bishop  Seymour  and  an  enthusiastic 
but  undiscriminating  young  lady,  record¬ 
ed  by  the  Minneapolis  Journal.  The 
Bishop  was  very  fond  of  trees,  and  one 
day,  while  walking  with  a  young  lady,  he 
pointed  out  to  her  some  of  the  fine  trees 
in  the  neighborhood.  She  professed  great 
interest  and  delight.  She  cried : 

“How  the  noble  aspect  of  beautiful 
trees  stirs  up  the  keenest  emotions  of  the 
soul.”  Then,  patting  a  great,  rough  trunk, 
she  went  on :  “You  superb  oak,  what 
would  you  say  to  me  if  you  could  talk?” 

The  Bishop  smiled. 

“I  believe  I  can  be  his  interpreter,”  he 
murmured.  “He  would  probably  say,  ‘I 
beg  your  pardon,  miss ;  I  am  a  beech.’  ” 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  a  rural  family 
who  owned,  among  other  inherited  be¬ 
longings,  a  very  handsome  Colonial 
bureau.  One  day  they  were  approached 
by  an  agreeable  stranger,  who  had  heard 
of  this  piece  of  furniture,  and  wished  to 
buy  it.  His  offers  were  refused,  for 
while  the  owners  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  artistic  value  of  the  bureau,  it  re¬ 
called  family  associations,  and  they  felt 
no  wish  to  sell.  The  smooth  stranger, 
failing  in  his  purchasing,  finally  negotiat¬ 
ed  a  loan.  He  asserted  that  if  he  could 
borrow  the  bureau  long  enough  for  a 
cabinet  maker  to  copy  it  he  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied,  offering  $15  for  the  privi¬ 
lege.  It  ended  in  the  stranger  departing 
with  the  bureau,  leaving  $20  with  its  own¬ 
ers,  of  which  $5  were  to  be  rebated  on 
the  return  of  the  bureau.  At  last  ad¬ 
vices  the  bureau  had  not  come  back, 
neither  had  the  stranger,  and  no  doubt 
some  dealer  in  antiques  is  rejoicing  over 
a  bargain  in  choice  furniture.  We  men¬ 
tion  this  incident  because  it  is  a  new 
swindle  to  us.  There  arc  still  many  rural 
dwellers  in  the  older  sections  of  the 
country  who  possess  some  objects  of  in¬ 
terest  in  furniture  or  china,  which  have 
greatly  appreciated  in  value  of  late  years, 
and  they  would  do  well  to  deal  cautiously 
with  admiring  strangers.  There  are  buy¬ 
ers  of  antiques  of  probity  and  high  stand¬ 
ing  who  may  be  consulted  if  purchasers 
are  sought;  still,  it  is  a  line  of  business 
in  which  frauds  naturally  flourish.  Mak¬ 
ers  of  bogus  “antiques”  are  plentiful,  too, 
which  recalls  the  poor  woman  who  told 
a  charitable  settlement  worker  that  she 
no  longer  needed  assistance,  as  her  hus¬ 
band  had  a  steady  job  boring  worm-holes 
in  antique  furniture. 

Most  makers  of  lamp- 
chimneys  don’t  mark  their 
wares  —  possibly  they  are 
ashamed  to. 

If  I  didn’t  make  as  good 
chimneys  as  I  do,  I  wouldn’t 
mark  mine  either. 

I  mark  mine  “Macbeth” — 
my  own  name — because  I  am 
proud  to  be  known  by  them. 

My  Index — it’s  free — tells  other  reasons 
why  my  lamp-chimneys  are  marked  and  why 
I  am  proud  to  put  my  name  on  them.  May 
I  send  it  to  you? 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Simpson-Eddystone 


Silver  Greys 


Handsome  costumes  are  no  longer 
confined  to  costly  material.  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints,  because  of  their 
beautiful  patterns  are  used  for  the 
most  stylish  dresses.  Some  designs 
have  a  new  silk  finish. 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

-  ***^^— ^  —  Simpson-Eddystone  Silver  Greys. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


EDDYSTONE 


a 


□ 


The  New 
Oil 

Stove 


Different  from  other  oil  stoves.  Superior  because 
of  its  economy,  cleanliness,  and  easy  operation.  The 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wiek  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

saves  fuel  expense  and  lessens  the  work.  Produces 
a  strong  working  flame  instantly.  Flame  always 
under  immediate  control.  Gives  quick  results 
without  overheating  the  kitchen.  Made  in  three 
Every  stove  warranted.  If  not  at  your 


sizes. 


dealer’s,  write  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive 
circular. 


THE 


Lamp 

is  the  best  lamp  for  all-round  household  use. 
Made  of  brass  throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled. 
Perfectly  constructed;  absolutely  safe;  unexcelled 
in  light-giving  power;  an  ornament  to  any  room. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

incorporated) 


WET  WEATHERWORK 

HEALTHFUL 

AND 

PLEASANT 

IF  YOU  WEAR 


WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

BLACK  OR  YELLOW 

Perfect  Protection 
Longest  Service 
Low  in  Price 

Sold  Everywhere 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor, 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP  | 

(Hydraulic  Kam) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riveror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-i 
day  for  free  booklet.  I| 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

140  NASSAU  STKEEET,  NEW  YOltK.  Factory;  Chester,  Pa. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Plat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

;o,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
ionarch  machinery  Co.,  Room  161,39  Cortlandt  St.,  Ne>  York. 


AIDER, 


MACHINERY 


bBest  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYUACLSK,  S.  Y. 


GENTLEMEN’S 


Chicago 


FINE  CLOTHING 
ON  EASY TERMS 

one  dollar  a  month;  uo  reference;  no  security;  clothing  sent 
anywhere  immediately  we  receive  first  pnyim-nt,  Send  for  kiuh- 
ples  to-day.  WHITE  KINO  CO.,  28  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y, 

CALDWELL 
TANKS 

are  nothing  like  the  or¬ 
dinary  kind.  Better  ma¬ 
terial,  better  hooping, 
better  workmanship,  re¬ 
sults  in  belter  service, 
longer  life,  less  repairs. 

Give  unexcelled  ser¬ 
vice  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  at  reasonable 
cost.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

W,  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(*Gal  va lUzed*' ) 

Wind  Mills,  rumps,  Gas  Engines 
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When  Maple  Sugar  is  in  Season. 


When  the  maple  sugar  season  arrives 
those  who  can  go  to  the  hush  and  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  work,  and  fun  of  “sugaring 
off”  or  can  bring  the  fresh  syrup  to  the 
house  are  fortunate,  but  even  those  who 
must  buy  their  syrup  and  sugar  may  have 


Work  with  a  wooden  spoon  or  paddle 
until  creamj\  Pour  into  shallow  pans,  or 
plates.  Sometimes  the  addition  of  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  just  as  the  candy  is 
taken  from  the  fire,  makes  a  welcome 
change  in  flavor,  and  removes  the  cloying 
quality  of  the  sweetness.  Vinegar  may 
be  used  instead  of  water;  the  candy  may 
be  cooked  longer  and  pulled  until  light 
colored,  and  other  changes  made,  but 
the  idea  of  this  article  is  to  tell  the  “how” 
of  making  one  or  two  kinds,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inexperienced,  and  remind 
others  to  make  their  maple  candies  while 
the  sugar  and  syrup  is  fresh,  and  at  its 
best.  EVA  RYMAN'GAILLARD. 


5313  Infant’s  Tucked  and  Plain 
Sacques,  6  mos.,  1  and  2  years, 
some  especially  fine  things  with  the  maple 
flavor.  For  an  uncooked  maple  cream 
candy  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  two 
cupfuls  of  maple  syrup  and  beat  thor¬ 
oughly.  Then  work  in  enough  XXX 
sugar  to  make  the  mass  stiff  enough  to 
hold  any  shape  it  may  be  molded  into. 
After  shaping,  let  stand  a  few  hours  to 
ripen. 

If  syrup  is  not  at  hand  make  this 
cooked  candy.  Break  two  pounds  of 
sugar  into  small  pieces;  put  with  one 
quart  of  rich  milk  and  boil  until  it  will 


harden  when  tested  in  cold  water.  Pour 
into  shallow  tins  and  mark  into  desired 
shapes.  Some  people  like  it  better  if 
stirred  (always  in  one  direction)  until 
it  thickens,  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
fire — making  it  more  like  fudge.  Chopped 
nuts  or  grated  cocoanut  may  be  added  if 
liked,  and  a  variety  secured.  A  recipe 
for  “maple  penosia”  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  one  just  given,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  says  “When  taken  from  the  lire 
add  all  the  pecan  nuts  the  mixture  will 
hold,  before  stirring.  In  another  case  the 
same  recipe  is  called  “panocha,”  but  the 
difference  is  all  in  the  name,  so  it  seems 


6320  InJant’s  Slip,  One  Size, 
we  may  add  whatever  we  please  and  call 
the  candy  whatever  we  choose. 

If  milk  is  not  at  hand,  try  this:  Put 
two  pounds  of  sugar  (broken)  and  a 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  with  a  cupful  of  water;  boil  until 
the  soft-ball  stage  is  reached,  then  set 
aside  (in  the  kettle)  until  lukewarm. 


Sour  Canned  Tomatoes. 

Who  can  tell’  what  is  the  matter  with 
our  canned  tomatoes?  They  were  canned 
in  glass,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  they  look  good  and  smell  all  right, 
but  they  have  such  an  unnatural  sour 
taste  that  we  cannot  use  them.  Previous 
to  this  we  have  had  good  success  when 
canned  the  same  way.  f.  w.  i. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  wrapper,  slip  and  sacque  are  all 
necessary  garments  for  infants’  wear. 
1  he  sacque  is  shown  either  plain  or 
tucked.  Each  sacque  is  make  with  fronts 
and  back.  1  he  tucked  sacque  is  slightly 
warmer  and  fuller  but  both  include  the 
turn-down  collar  and  the  plain  sleeves 
that  allow  a  choice  of  cuffs  or  no  cuffs. 
'\  he  quantity  of  material  required  for  a 
child  one  year  old  is  V/2  yards  27,  1 % 
yards  3(5  or  1  yard  44  inches  wide  with 
3)4  yards  of  banding  to  trim  the  plain 
sacque  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5313 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  6  months, 
1  and  2  years;  price  10  cents. 

The  little  wrapper  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back.  The  front  edges  are  hemmed 
and  stitched  with  sewing  silk  and  the 
fronts  are  gathered  at  the  neck  edges  and 
joined  to  the  collar.  The  sleeves  are  in 
bishop  style  and  are  finished  with  cuffs. 
The  right  hem  is  lapped  over  the  left 
and  the  wrapper  is  closed  with  buttons 
and  button-holes.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  is  2]/2  yards  27,  2  yards 
36  or  1  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5308  is  cut  in  one  size  only;  price 
10  cents. 

The  slip  is  very  simple  and  easily  made. 
The  little  garment  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back  and  is  gathered  at  the  neck  edge 
and  drawn  up  by  means  of  tapes  inserted 
in  the  casing.  The  sleeves  are  in  bishop 
style  and  the  closing  is  made  invisibly 
at  the  back.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  2l/%  yards 
36  inches  wide  with  2%  yards  of  inser¬ 
tion.  The  pattern  4320  is  cut  in  one  size 
only;  price  10  cents. 

Patterns  for  an  infant’s  complete  ward¬ 
robe  (16  in  all)  cost  40  cents  the  set  and 
will  be  found  very  convenient  by  anyone 
preparing  a  layette. 


Peanut  Butter— Secure  shelled  Span¬ 
ish  peanuts,  roast  to  taste,  remove  skins, 
grind  in  nut-butter  mill  or  meat  chopper; 
most  have  a  plate  to  grind  nuts.  Salt 
while  grinding.  This  will  keep  a  long 
time,  and  is  much  better  than  any  of  the 
commercial  butters.  To  use  rub  it  smooth 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  This  is  better  than  to  add  milk 
or  oil,  but  it  will  not  keep  long.  I  have 
use  it  for  10  years.  a.  t.  a. 


Home  Made 

Have  your  cake,  muffins, 
and  tea  biscuit  home-made. 
They  will  be  fresher,  cleaner, 
more  tasty  and  wholesome. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  helps 
the  house-wife  to  produce  at 
home,  quickly  and  economical¬ 
ly,  fine  and  tasty  cake,  the  raised 
hot-biscuit,  puddings,  the  frosted 
layer-cake,  crisp  cookies,  crul¬ 
lers,  crusts  and  muffins,  with 
which  the  ready-made  food 
found  at  the  bake-shop  or 
grocery  does  not  compare. 

Royal  is  the  greatest  of  bake- 
day  helps. 


BQYAt  BASINS  PQW9ER  CQ.,  NEW  YQIU? 


For  the 
Protection  of 
Property  and 
Pocket=book 


Pure  White  Lead  Paint  protects  your  property 
against  rot  and  rust;  against  repairs,  replacement 
and  deterioration.  It  makes  buildings,  wagons,  and 
implements  look  better,  wear  better — and  sell  bet¬ 
ter  when  you  want  to  sell. 

Use  only  Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  Pure  White 
Lead  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process,  which  is 
sold  in  kegs  with  this  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  on 
the  side. 

This  trade  mark  protects  you  against  fraudulent 
mixtures  sold  as  white  lead,  adulterated  white  lead 
and  worthless  substitutes  for  white  lead. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy  when  buying  paint. 


Send  for  Book 


“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable  information 
on  the  paint  subject.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you: 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  [John  T.  Lewis  & 
Bros.  Oo.]  Pittsburgh  [National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.] 


A  Chiclet  is  a  tiny,  firm  morsel  of  delicious  chewing  gum 
X  enveloped  in  a  dainty  candy  coating,  flavored  by  six  drops  of  pungent 
peppermint— a  remarkably  appetizing  combination.  In  five  and  ten  cent 
packets  and  in  bulk  at  five  cents  the  ounce,  at  the  better  kinds  of  stores  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  your  dealer  can’t  sell  you  Chiclets  send  us 

ten  cents  for  a  sample  packet  and  booklet. 

CHICLET  PALMISTRY.  Look  at  your  hand:  If  it  is  marked  like  the  one  above  you  will  have  an 
unusually  long  life.  Note  how  the  Life  Line  starts  from  under  the  Mount  of  Jupiter  (the  cushion  at  the 
base  of  the  first  finger)  swings  out  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  semi-circle  around  the  thumb  toward  the 
wrist,  with  almost  an  unbroken  line. 

Note  the  tiny  single  line  on  the  mount  of  Jupiter  itself;  that  denotes  Success. 

The  three  lines  on  the  wrist  are  well-defined.  They  signify  Health,  Wealth,  Good  Fortune— a  smooth 
easy  existence. 

You  can  read  any  hand  with  (he  CHICLET  PALMISTRY  Chart— sent  free  with  every  ten  cent  packet 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  INC.,  527  No.  24th  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


GLADIOLI 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog,  colored  plate, 
etc.,  describing  Groff’s  Hybrids,  Named  No¬ 
velties  of  rare  beauty,  Mixtures  and  Collec¬ 
tions  to  color  and  fine  Mixtures  of  all  colois. 
Write  for  it. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
[Vieadowvale  Farm  BERLIN,  N.  Y 

GOLD  COIN 

Stoves  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

Order  a  Gold  Coin. 
Range  or  Stove. 
Use  it  a  whole 
year.  If  at  any 
time  in  that  year 
■the  stove  should 
prove  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  you,  you 
may  return  it. 
We  will  return 
all  your  money 
and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  stove  made— for  60 
years  a  standard  make 
of  highest  grade. 
..  Freight  paid,  safe  de- 

-  livery  guaranteed.  \\  rite  for  Illustrated 

_ _ ...  catalogue  and  wholesale  prices 

GOLBOOIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Ouk  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

(Successor  to  Bussey  *  McLeod,  Est,  I860] 


IDLE  MONEY  >5 

SHOULD  EARN  W 


% 


If  you  have  funds  that  are  idle  or  money 

that  is  earning  but  3*  or  45,  these  funds  in¬ 
vested  with  the  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan 
Co.  may  be  made  to  earn  55  per  year  for  you 
and  be  free  from  all  dangers  of  speculation 

YOUR  SAVINGS  ALWAYS 
SUBJECT  TO  YOUR  CONTROL 

Available  whenever  you  desire.  Start  an 
account  at  any  time,  withdraw  at  your 
pleasure.  No  forfeiture  of  earnings,  as  we 
reckon  profits  for  each  day  funds  are  left 
with  us.  Remitted  by  check  quarterly  or 
semi-annually  or  compounded  if  preferred. 

1  at  runs  in  every  State — some  doubtless  in 
yoju-  locality  to  whom  we  are  privileged  to 
refer  you. 

Established  14  years. 

Under  Supervision 
New  York  Banking  Dept. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

INDUSTRY!  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  CO, 

5  Times  Building 
Broadway,  New  York 


Assets  *1.750,000 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Orange. 
Prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  dnrai)ility.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
1  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  linking  Powder,  m- 
traets  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

TIIK  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TKA  CO., 
R— 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  URGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14 'u  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


NO  MORE 
~  USE  FOR,; 

<  PLOWS? 


-ji !£%--— 


•  •  SEND  tor 
CIRCULARSIOIHEril 

&  CUTAWAY  % 

tHARROWCOo 

jrHIGGANUMCONN^ 
U.  S.a.  < 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in. deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  or  any  foul  plant. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

:i»  Main  St.,  Higganum, Conn 
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Woodpecker” 


30  DAYS 
ON  THIS 

AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS 

A  hundred-job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  si  mple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shinitback  if  you  nave 
any  kick;  no  harm,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline  '&% ,  7, 14 
h.p.  A  selling  plan  that’s  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
WOODPECKER,  19th  St.  Office,  Middletown, Ohio. 


.gS&S 
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Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze 


Patented  May  15»  190© 

The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  1 14  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal.  Mounted  or 
Stationary. 

BOTH  CIRCULAR  and  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., Rutland, Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  KH. 


A  NAGLEY  2-HORSE 

TRANSPLANTER 


BARRELS  OF  AIR  BURNED  AS  FUEL 

New,  Remarkable  Stove— Ohioan’s  Great  Invention— Consumes  395  Barrels  of 
Air  to  One  Gallon  of  common  Kerosene  oil  making  oil-gas— the 
New  Fuel  that  looks  and  burns  like  gas  ! 

Wood,  coal  and  oil  ill  cost  money.  ONLY  FREE  FUEL  IS  AIR  !  Unlimited  supply— no  trust  in  con¬ 
trol.  Air  belongs  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  We  can’t  burn  air  alone  but  see  here  !  OUI*  WOndBf" 

ful  stove  burns  air  and  gas— very  little  gas— principally  air.  Takes 
its  fuel  almost  entirely  from  the  atmosphere. 

A  miniature  gas  works-penny  fuel  for  every  family-save  yi  to  on  cost— save  dirt  and  drudgery 

—no  more  coal  or  wood  to  carry — ashes  unknown  absolute  safety. 

SEE  HOW  SIMPLE!  TURN  A  KNOB— TOUCH  A  MATCH-FIRE  IS  ON.  TURN  AGAIN— FIRE  IS  OFF!  THAT’S  ALL. 

Astonishing  but  true— time-tested — proven  facts — circulars  give  startling  details — overwhelming  evidence. 

NO  SUCH  STOVE  SOLD  IN  STORES— UNLIKE  ANYTHING  YOU’VE  SEEN  OR  HEARD  OF. 

cottage  —  washing  —  ironing  — 


wm  transplant  all  kinds  of  plants-have  been  used 
ir,  Y„nrs.  Automatic  in  watering  n’"1  fertilizing— 
"  r\  acres  per  diiy.  Ask 


watering  and  fertilizing-* 

capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  tl 

Tht  Nagley  Manufacturing  Ce., 

LYONS.  NEW  YOKK. 


%% 


,-1-*  iirJsEEJT  SLIDE 
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A  genius  of  Cincinnati  has  invented  a 
new,  scientific  oil-gas  generator  that  is 
proving  a  blessing  to  women  folks,  enab¬ 
ling  them  to  cook  with  gas — relieving 
them  of  drudgery.  Makes  cooking  and 
housework  a  delight  and  at  the  same 
time  often  saves  1-3  to  1-2  in  cost  of  fuel. 

How  often  have  many  of  our  lady  read¬ 
ers  remarked  that  they  would  give  any¬ 
thing  to  get  rid  of  the  drudgery  of  using 
the  dirty  coal  and  wood  stoves — also  the 
smoky  oil  wick  stoves  and  their  gasoline 
stoves  which  are  so  dangerous  and  liable 
to  cause  explosions  or  fire  at  any  time. 

Well,  that  day  has  arrived  and  a  fine 
substitute  has  been  discovered  and  every 
family  can  now  have  gas  fuel  for  cooking, 
baking  and  heating  and  not  have  their 
kitchens  a  hot,  fiery  furnace  in  summer, 
and  be  carrying  coal  and  ashes — ruining 
their  looks  and  health. 

Thousands  a  Week. 

Upon  calling  at  the  factory  we  found 
that  this  invention  has  caused  a  remark- 
able  excitement  all 
over  the  U.  S. — 
that  the  factory  is 
already  rushed  with 
thousands  of 
orders,  a  n  d 
evidently  the 
C  o  m  p  a  ny’s 
represe  n  t  a  - 
t  i  v  e  s  and 
agents  are 
making  big 
profits,  as 
they  offer 
splendid  in- 

d  AsenwmS'  be  SECTIONAL  CUT  OF  GENERATOR 

noticed  from  the  engraving,  this  OIL¬ 
GAS  G ION  10 RATO II  is  entirely  different 
from  any  other  stove — although  its  con¬ 
struction  is  very  simple — may  be  easily 
and  safely  operated  and  is  built  on  the 
latest  scientific  principles,  having  no 
valves,  which  is  a  marked  improvement 
as  ail  valves  are  liable  to  leak,  carbon¬ 
ize,  clog  up  or  overflow. 

By  simply  moving  a  knob  the  oil  is  au¬ 
tomatically  fed  to  a  small,  steel  burner 
bowl  or  retort  where  It  is  instantly 
changed  into  gas,  which  is  drawn  up¬ 
wards  between  two  red  hot  perforated 
steel  chimneys,  thoroughly  mixed  with 
air  and  consumed,  giving  a  bright  blue 
flame — hottest  gas  fire,  similar  in  color 
and  heating  power  to  natural  gas 
This  invention  has  been  fully  protected 
in  the  U  S  Patent  Office  and  is  known  as 
he  HARRISON  VALVELESS.  WICK- 
LESS,  AUTOMATIC  OIL-GAS  GENERA¬ 
TOR — the  only  one  yet  discovered  that 
consumes  the  carbon  and  by-products  of 

1  The  extremely  small  amount  of  Kero¬ 
sene  Oil  that  is  needed  to  produce  so 
large  a  volume  of  gas  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  economical  fuels  on  earth  and  the 
reason  for  the  great  success  of  this  Gen¬ 
erator  is  based  on  the  well-known  fact  of 
the  enormous  expansiveness  of  oil-gas 
when  mixed  with  oxygen  or  common  air. 

Oil-gas  is  proving  so  cheap  that  15c  to 
30c  a  week  should  furnish  fuel  gas  for 
cooking  for  a  small  family. 

Kerosene  oil  from  which  oil-gas  is 
made  may  be  purchased  in  every  grocery 
—is  cheap  and  a  gallon  of  it  will  furnish 
a  hot.  blue  flame  gas  fire  In  the  burner 
for  about  18  hours,  and  as  a  stove  is  only 
used  3  or  4  hours  a  day  in  most  families 
for  cooking,  the  expense  of  operating 
would  he  hut  little. 

In  addition  to  its  cheapness  is  added 
the  comfort,  cleanliness — absence  of  soot, 
coal  dirt,  ashes,  etc. 

Wliat  pleasure  to  just  turn  on  the  oil- 
light  the  gas — a  hot  fire  ready  to  cook. 
When  through,  turn  it  off.  Just  think;  a 
little  kerosene  oil — one  match — light — a 
beautiful  blue  gas  flame — hottest  fire — 
always  ready — quick  meals — a  gas  stove 
in  your  home. 

It  generates  the  gas  only  as  needed — 
Ts  not  complicated,  but  simple — easily 
operated  and  another  feature  is  its  PER¬ 
FECT  SAFETY. 

NOT  DANGEROUS  LIKE  GASOLINE 

And  liable  to  explode  and  cause  fire  at 
any  moment.  This  stove  is  so  safe  that 
yoii  could  drop  a  match  In  the  oil  tank 
and  It  would  go  out.  ...  , 

This  Oil-Gas  Stove  does  any  kind  of 
cooking  that  a  coal  or  gas  range  will  do 
_ invaluable  for  the  kitchen,  laundry— 


summer  —  .» **  ~ - --o 

camping,  etc.  Splendid  for  canning  fruit 
— with  a  portable  oven  placed  over  the 
burner  splendid  baking  can  be  done. 

Another  Important  Feature. 

Is  tiie  invention  of  a  small  Radiator 
Attachment  which  if  placed  over  the 
burner  makes  .a  desirable  heating  stove 
during  the  fall  and  winter  so  that  the 
old  cook  stove  may  be  done  away  with 
entirely. 

While  at  the  factory  in  Cincinnati  the 
writer  was  shown  thousands  of  letters 
from  customers  who  were  using  this 
wonderful  oil-gas  stove,  showing  that  it 
is  not  an  experiment  but  a  positive  suc¬ 
cess  and  giving  splendid  satisfaction  and 
as  a  few  extracts  may  be  interesting  to 
our  readers  we  produce  them: 

L.  S.  Norris,  of  Vt.,  writes:  ‘‘The  Har¬ 
rison  Oil-Gas  Generators  are  wonderful 
savers  of  fuel — at  least  50%  to  75%  over 
wood  and  coal.” 

Mr.  H.  Howe,  of  N.  Y„  writes:  “I  find 
the  Harrison  is  the  first  and  only  perfect 
oil-gas  stove  I  have  ever  seen — so  sim¬ 
ple  anyone  can  safely  use  it.  It  is  what 
I  have  wanted  for  years.  Certainly  a 
blessing  to  human  kind.” 

Mr.  E.  D.  Arnold,  of  Ncbr.,  writes: 
“That  he  waxed  94.25  a  mouth  for  fuel 
by  using  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove. 
That  his  gas  range  cost  him  $5.50  per 
month  and  tile  Harrison  only  $1.25  per 
month.” 

J.  A.  Shafer,  of  Pa.,  writes:  ‘‘The  Har¬ 
rison  Oil-Gas  Stove  makes  an  intense 
heat  from  a  small  quantity  of  oil — en¬ 
tirely  free  from  smoke  or  smell — great 
improvement  over  any  other  oil  stove. 
Has  a  perfect  arrangement  for  combus¬ 
tion — cam  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
a  natural  gas  fire.” 

Mr.  H.  B.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  writes: 
"I  congratulate  you  on  such  a  grand  in¬ 
vention  to  aid  the  poor  in  this  time  of 
high  fuel.  The  mechanism  is  so  simple — 
easily  operated — no  danger.  The  color  of 
tiie  gas  flame  is  beautiful  dark  blue, 
and  so  hot  seems  almost  double  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  gasoline.” 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Hamilton,  writes:  ‘‘Am  de¬ 
lighted — Oil-Gas  Stoves  so  much  nicer 
and  cheaper  than  others — no  wood,  coal, 
ashes,  smoke,  no  pipe,  no  wick,  cannot 
explode.” 

Hon.  Tra  Eble,  J.  P„  of  Wis..  writes: 
“Well  pleased  with  (lie  Harrison — far 
ahead  of  gasoline.  No  smoke  or  dirt — no 
trouble.  Tn  perfectly  safe — no  danger  of 
explosion  like  gasoline.” 

Chas.  L.  Bondeke,  of  N. 
Y.,  writes:  "It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  be  the  owner  of 
your  wonderful  Oil-Gas 
Stove — no  coal  yard, 
plumbing  —  ash  e  s  or 
dust.  One  match  lights 


doubt  that  it  is  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  over  other  stoves. 

The  writer  personally  saw  these  Oil- 
Gas  Stoves  in  operation — in  fact,  uses 
one  in  his  own  home — is  delighted  with 
its  workings,  and  after  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  can  say  to  our  readers  that 
this  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove  made  by 
the  Cincinnati  firm  is  the  only  perfect 
burner  of  its  kind. 

It  is  made  in  three  sizes:  1,  2  or  3  gen¬ 
erators  to  a  stove.  They  are  made  of 
steel  throughout — thoroughly  tested  be¬ 
fore  shipping — sent  out  complete — ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  received — nicely*  fin¬ 
ished  with  nickel  trimmings  and  as  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  about  it  to  wear 
out,  they  should  last  for  years.  They 
seem  to  satisfy  and  delight  every  user 
and  the  makers  fully  guarantee  them. 
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ALL  SIZES 

the  stove  and  in  10  minutes  breakfast  is 
ready.  No  danger  from  an  explosion — no 
smoke — no  dirt — simply  turn  it  off  and 
expense  ceases.  For  cheapness  it  has  no 
equal.” 

Agents  are  doing  fine — Making  big  money. 
WONDERFUL  QUICK  SELLER. 

Geo.  Robertson,  of  Maine  writes:  “Am 
delighted  with  Oil-Gas,  so  are  my  friends 
— took  12  orders  in  3  days.” 

A.  B.  Slirnp,  of  Texas,  writes:  “I  want 
the  agency — in  a  day  and  a  half  took 
over  a  dozen  orders.” 

Edward  Wilson,  of  Mo.,  writes:  “The 
Harrison  very  satisfactory — Sold  5  stoves 
lij&t  day  I  had  mine.” 

J.  H.  lialman,  of  Tenn„  writes:  “Al¬ 
ready  have  70  orders.” 

’Phis  is  certainly  a  good  chance  for  our 
readers  to  make  money  this  summer. 

Hundreds  of  other  prominent  people 
highly  endorse  and  recommend  oil-gas 
fuel  and  there  certainly  seems  to  he  no 


HOW  TO  GET  ONE 

All  our  lady  readers  who  want  to  en¬ 
joy  the  pleasures  of  a  gas  stove — tiie 
cheapest,  cleanest  and  safest  fuel — save 
1-3  to  1-2  on  fuel  bills  and  do  their  cook¬ 
ing,  baking,  ironing  and  canning  fruit  at 
small  expense  should  have  one  of  these 
remarkable  stoves. 

Space  prevents  a  more  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  these  oil-gas  stoves  will  bear 
out  the  most  exacting  demand  for  dur¬ 
ability  and  satisfactory  properties. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  only  makers. 
The  World  M  f g.  Co.,  0522  World  Bldg., 
Clnclniwiti.  Ohio,  and  ask  for  their  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet  describing  this  inven¬ 
tion  and  also  letters  from  hundreds  of 
delighted  users  you  will  receive  much 
valuable  information. 

The  price  of  these  Stoves  is  remarkably 
low,  only  $3.25  up.  And  it  is  indeed  diffi¬ 
cult  to  Imagine  where  that  amount  of 
money  could  be  invested  in  anything  else- 
that  would  bring  such  saving  in  fuel 
bills,  so  much  good  health  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  our  wives. 

DON’T  FAIL  TO  WRITE  TODAY 

For  full  information  regarding  this 
splendid  invention. 

The  World  Mfg.  Co.  is  composed  of 
prominent  business  men  of  Cincinnati, 
are  perfectlv  responsible  and  reliable, 
capital  $100,000.00  and  will  do  just  as 
they  agree.  The  stoves  are  just  as  rep¬ 
resented  and  fully  warranted. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  for  Catalogue. 

$40.00  Weekly  and  Expenses. 

The  firm  offers  splendid  inducements 
to  agents,  arid  an  energetic  man  or 
woman  having  spare  time  can  get  a 
good  position  paying  big  wages  by  writ¬ 
ing  them  at  once  and  mentioning  this 
paper.  x  . 

A  wonderful  wave  of  excitement  has 
swept  over  the  country,  for  where  shown 
these  Oil-Gas  Stoves  have  caused  great 
excitement.  Oil-Gas  fuel  is  so  economi¬ 
cal  and  delightful  that  the  sales  of  these 
Stoves  last  month  were  enormous  and 
the  factory  is  rushed  with  thousands  of 
orders. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  spare  time, 
or  are  out  of  employment  and  others  are 
not  making  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
we  advise  them  to  write  to  the  firm  and 
secure  an  agency  for  this  invention.  Ex¬ 
hibit  this  stove  before  8  or  10  people 
and  vou  excite  their  curiosity  and  should 
be  able  to  sell  5  or  8  and  make  $10  to 
$15  a  day.  Why  should  people  live  in 
penury  or  suffer  hardships  for  the  want 
of  plenty  of  money  when  an  opportunity 
r«>f  this  sort  is  open? 


Don't 
buy  a 
Vehicle 
of  any 
kind  until 

Sou  get  our 
lew  Vehicle 
Catalog 


iWe  Ship  on  30  Days  T rial 


Every 
Vehicle 
Made  in 
Our 
Factory 
Is  Fully 
Guarani 
teed. 


WRITE  A  POSTAL  FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  V-203. 

marvin  smith  go.  Chicago,  ill. 
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GROWING  AND  PRUNING  RASPBERRIES. 

The  Whole  Story  Well  Told. 

Part  I. 

ADVANTAGES 'OF  THE  CROP. — There  are  very 
many  who  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  good  qualities 
of  this  excellent  fruit;  and  perhaps  not  a  few  have  a 
real  resentment  at  the  idea  of  cultivating  it,  like  my 
father,  who  had  toiled  patiently  for  years  to  rid  his 
farm  of  the  thorny  growth  of  wild  raspberries  and 
blackberries  which  persisted 
in  coming  up  along  fences. 

Although  he  grew  strawber¬ 
ries  and  other  fruits  for 
market,  to  every  suggestion 
of  planting  these  he  always 
replied  that  he  had  worked 
too  hard  to  get  rid  of  them 
to  have  any  patience  with 
planting  briers.  A  neglected 
patch  or  plantation  of  rasp¬ 
berries  is  little  more  than 
an  eyesore  and  a  nuisance, 
but  the  proper  care  is  not 
difficult,  and  when  given  is 
richly  rewarded.  Wherever 
pickers  can'  be  secured  and 
a  good  home  market  is 
available  the  raspberry  of¬ 
fers  some  special  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is  an  almost  cer¬ 
tain  and  uniformly  heavy 
cropper;  aside  from  picking, 
most  of  the  labor  required, 
which  consists  largely  of 
pruning,  may  be  done  at  a 
time  when  other  work  is  not 
pressing.  While  raspberries 
are  grown  in  a  large  way  to 
some  extent  for  shipment, 

Owing  to  difficulty  of  ship¬ 
ping  in  good  condition  they 
are  not  nearly  so  largely 
grown  in  this  manner  as 
strawberries,  and  coming  in 
just  at  the  close  of  the 
strawberry  season,  a  brisk 
demand  at  good  prices  is  us¬ 
ually  assured.  1  have  about 
three  acres  of  different  vari¬ 
eties  of  both  red  and  black 
raspberries,  and  the  greater 
part  of  these  have  been  in 
constant  bearing  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  while  now 
apparently  declining  they 
are  probably  good  for  sev¬ 
eral  more  fairly  profitable 
crops.  Striking  an  average 
for  that  period,  1  find  the 
annual  value  of  the  crop 
was  $155  per  acre,  the  value 
of  the  crop  of  an  acre  for 
a  year  ranging  from  $100 
to  $1100.  The  average  value 
was  considerably  reduced  by  loss  of  fruit  during  two 
seasons  of  moist,  rainy  weather  when  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  pickers  to  gather  the 
crop  between  showers.  Some  of  the  berries  were  sold 
at  retail  on  the  open  market,  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  were  sold  by  the  crate  to  storekeepers  and 
dealers.  As  near  as  1  can  tell  from  memory  the  aver¬ 
age  price  per  box  received  for  blacks  was  about  seven 
cents  and  about  10  cents  for  reds  This  statement  is 
not  given  is  anything  remarkable,  either  in  profits  or 
yield,  but  simply  to  show  what  opportunities  the  crop 
affords  with  reasonable  care  and  under  moderately  fa¬ 


vorable  conditions.  My  raspberries  are  grown  on  a 
western  slope  with  soil  consisting  of  a  well-drained, 
mixed,  gravelly  sand  and  clay  loam,  intermingled  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  small  stones.  The  natural 
fertility  is  very  moderate;  hut  vigorous  growth  has 
been  secured  by  a  free  use  'of  high-grade  commercial 
fertilize  rs. 

PRACTICES  IN  CULTIVATION.— Some  of  these 
may  be  open  to  criticism,  and  friendly  criticism  is  in¬ 
vited.  1  think  proper  pruning  is  the  key  to  satisfactory 


raspberry  culture;  so  we  will  take  up  that  subject  first. 
If  there  were  no  better  methods  of  management  than 
those  most  common  among  small  growers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  crop.  This 
involves  laborious  tying  of  canes  to  stakes  or  wires 
in  the  Spring  and  fighting  through  the  maze  of  tangled 
briers  of  the  new  growth  at  picking  time  for  the  blacks, 
and  in  the  reds  a  distressing  search  for  the  fruit,  of 
inferior  quality,  in  a  wide,  densely  grown  row.  To 
avoid  this,  1  decided  on  close  planting  and  close  prun¬ 
ing,  with  a  view  to  making  the  canes  entirely  self- 
supporting,  and  this  has  proved  very  satisfactory 


.with  both  varieties.  To  this  end  the  rows  were  spaced 
five  feet  apart,  and  the  reds  planted  at  a  distance  of 
two  feet,  and  the  blacks  2/2  feet  along  the  row. 

PRUNING  BLACK  VARIETIES.— There  is  such 
a  wide  difference  in  the  nature  of  growth  in  red  and 
black  raspberries  that  in  the  matter  of  pruning  at 
least  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  separately.  As 
the  blacks  arc  the  most  unruly  we  will  consider  them 
first.  Their  habit  of  growth  the  first.  season  after  they 
are  set  out  is  especially  puzzling  to  the  beginner,  who 

has  made  up  his  mind  that 
they  must  support  them¬ 
selves.  They  apparently 
just  absolutely  refuse  to  do 
it.  Do  what  he  may,  they 
will  sprawl  all  over  the 
ground  much  like  dewber¬ 
ries,  and  when  Spring 
comes  he  is  sorely  tempted 
to  believe  that  if  he  means 
to  save  his  crop  froln  being 
hopelessly  sanded  and  soiled 
he  must  furnish  support. 
However,  with  proper  prun¬ 
ing — and  faith — this  is  not 
necessary.  When  the  newly 
set  plants  start  to  grow  and 
attain  a  length  of  from  12 
to  IS  inches  pinch  off  the 
tips  to  make  them  throw  out 
laterals.  Let  these  laterals 
sprawl  at  will  until  time  for 
the  Winter  pruning.  Then 
with  pruning  shears  in  hand 
and  a  good  supply  of  cour¬ 
age,  clip  them  to  such  close 
proportions  that  the  plant 
will  be  reduced  to  a  low, 
stubby,  compact  bush.  If 
stout  and  well  grown  the 
branches  should  average 
about  a  foot  in,  length,  or 
perhaps  a  little  more,  the 
length  varying  with  the 
strength  of  the  vine.  When 
the  job  is  completed  and  the 
vines  gathered  up  there  Will 
not  appear  to  be  much  left ; 
but  every  bud  will  send  up 
a  strong  fruit  branch,  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  berries  of  extra 
good  size.  These  fruit- 
stalks  will  grow  upright, 
and  if  the  laterals  have  not 
been  cut  so  long  that  they 
will  twist  under  the  weight 
of  fruit  gery  few  berries 
will  be  soiled.  It  is  possible 
that  a  slightly  larger  crop 
might  be  secured  this  first 
season  by  furnishing  sup¬ 
ports  for  longer  canes ;  hut 
1  doubt  if  it  would  pay.  The 
root  is  now  fully  developed, 
and  future  growth  will  be 
more  upright.  The  proper  future  pruning  will  consist 
of  an  annual  Summer  and  Winter  pruning,  as  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  first  year,  only  that  the  proportions  should 
he  somewhat  different.  In  Summer  pruning  the  young 
shoots  should  be  clipped  at  such  a  point  that  when  they 
have  finished  their  growth  they  will  be  about  two  feet 
high  at  the  point  where  they  have  been  clipped.  If 
all  the  shoots  were  of  even  development,  this  would  not 
he  difficult ;  hut  they  are  not  even,  and  as  this  work 
comes  at  a  busy  season — in  early  June — if  we  want  to 
save  time  by  clipping  them  all  at  once  a  little  nice 
judgment  is  required.  Wait  until  the  earliest  shoots 
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are  about  three  feet  tall;  by  that  time  the  latest  will 
probably  measure  from  10  to  12  inches.  Then  with  sharp 
priming-shears  clip  the  best  developed  shoots  to  the 
required  height,  two  feet  or  a  little  lower;  they  will 
not  stretch  up  much.  Such  shoots  as  are  not  so  well 
developed,  say  two  feet  tall,  should  be  clipped  to  a 
height  of  about  18  inches,  as  in  growing  they  will 
stretch  quite  a  little.  In  the  quite  young  shoots  10  or 
12  inches  high,  or  even  less,  with  thumb  and  finger 
pinch  out  just  the  tip  of  the  shoot.  When  they  get 


A  “BOTTLE  PIG”  AND  I11S  BEST  FRIEND.  Fig.  141. 

their  full  growth  they  will  be  found  to  be  about  the 
proper  height.  In  this  work  the  tendency  is  to  cut  too 
high  and  then  still  higher,  so  it  is  safe  to  try  to  cut  well 
within  the  height  given.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have 
the  final  height  of  cane  a  little  under,  rather  than  over, 
tWO  feet.  D.  L.  HARTMAN. 

“A  BOTTLE  BABY.” 

At  Fig.  141  is  shown  a  small  snap-shot  picture  of  our 
former  “bottle  baby” — and  his  mistress,  of  whom  he  is 
particularly  fond.  He  was  the  only  one  left  of  the 
litter,  and  as  his  mother  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  he  was  brought  up  on  a  bottle  until  old 
enough  to  drink  from  a  basin.  He  has  been  privileged 
to  walk  about  the  farm  at  his  pleasure  (always  squeal¬ 
ing  at  the  kitchen  door  at  meal  time)  until  recently, 
when  he  showed  too  great  a  purpose  to  go  visiting  with 
his  foster  mother  or  any  other  member  of  the  family,  so 
we  had  to  put  “Pinsam”  in  a  pen  designed  for  such  as  he. 
Just  before  doing  so  we  got  this  little  snapshot  of  him, 
and  thought  you  might  like  one  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  _  b.  v.  b. 

LARGE  IDEAS  OF  WESTERN  FARMERS. 

Away  out  among  the  hills  and  plains  of  the  arid 
regions  subscribers  to  your  paper  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  how  the  great  majority  of  your  readers  plan 
and  plod,  and  scheme  and  work,  to  make  a  sterile  soil 
yield  a  meagre  living.  One  only  needs  to  examine  a 
copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  see  that  along  agricultural 
lines  the  minutest  detail  must  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  order  to  insure  a  crop.  Plere  everything  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  the  soil  has  not  yet  been  exhausted.  Manure 
is  little  used,  and  the  cost  of  applying  is  more  than  the 
gains  returned.  Farmers  here  are  wont  to  look  with 
scorn  upon  the  little  details  which  require  so  much  time 
in  the  East,  and  to  the  elucidation  of  which  your 
paper  devotes  so  much  space.  Here  people  move  and 
act,  or  try  to  do,  as  giants  in  a  fairy  story.  Instead  of 
going  at  a  snail’s  pace  they  move  like  Hiawatha.  “At 
each  step  a  mile  lie  measured.”  When  a  farmer  secures 
100  acres  of  land,  and  anyone  can  get  this  amount,  he 
begins  to  lay  plans  to  get  more,  and  dreams  of  the 


WHEN  THE  SPRINGTIME  COMES.  Fig.  142. 


time  when  he  will  become  a  landlord  or  cattle  baron. 
He  thinks  what  a  weazened  life  one  must  lead  on  a 
farm  in  the  East,  and  pities  the  man  whose  daily  and 
yearly  round  encompasses  so  small  a  circle.  Here  to 
go  a  hundred  miles  for  a  load  of  groceries  is  a  common 
occurrence,  and  many  do  this  without  going  outside  of 
their  own  county.  Most  men  visit  an  eastern  market 
once  a  year  with  stock  or  as  an  attendant.  If  one  is 
farming  or  trucking  exclusively,  he  hauls  his  produce 
25  to  50  miles,  but  gets  enough  out  of  one  load  to  buy 
a  good  horse,  or  groceries  for  his  family  for  six  months. 


If  one’s  pasture  fails  from  overgrazing,  instead  of 
wasting  time  and  money  in  improving  the  soil  with 
fertilizers,  he  moves  to  another  quarter  of  Uncle  Sam's 
domain,  since  Uncle  Sam’s  farm  is  a  large  one,  and 
there  are  millions  of  acres  yet  that  the  plow  has  never 
touched.  People  here  are  apt  to  think  the  lot  of  the 
farmer  is  a  woefully  hard  one  and  the  effort  of  nearly 
all  is  to  get  into  stock  or  hay,  where  life  is  not  so 
strenuous  as  on  the  farm,  and  where  the  income  is 
much  larger.  Of  course  all  this  will  change  when  the 
country  settles  up  as  it  will  in  the  near  future.  Cattle 
men  dislike  to  see  new  settlers,  since  they  trespass 
upon  the  baron’s  free  pasture.  Once  after  entering  an 
enclosure  I  drove  over  half  a  day  without  seeing  a 
sign  of  civilization.  '  About  two  o’clock,  coming  upon 
a  cluster  of  buildings,  I  stopped  for  dinner.  I  asked 
the  settler:  “When  will  we  get  out  of  this  enclosure?” 
He  replied:  “About  six  miles  below  here.”  He  further 
said:  “I  have  settled  here  and  fenced  in  2,000  acres, 

and  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  -  (referring  to  the  cattle 

baron)  knows  I  am  within  his  pasture.  J.  h.  w. 

Bellefourche,  S.  Dakota  t 

A  CONNECTICUT  PERSIAN  WALNUT. 

Fig.  143  shows  a  Persian  walnut  tree  which 
grows  on  our  place.  It  was  bought  from  a  nursery  and 
set  out  about  15  years  ago.  It  must  have  been  broken 
or  cut  off  to  grow  and  form  such  a  bushy  tree  as  it  is. 
It  is  very  late  in  leafing  out,  and  I  notice  every  Spring 
that  the  tips  of  most  of  the  branches  are  dead,  and 
some  of  the  branches  an  inch  through  are  dead  down 
to  the  main  limb.  Perhaps  the  last  three  hard  Winters 
did  the  damage.  When  we  gather  the  nuts  we  put 


A  CONNECTICUT  WALNUT  TREE.  Fig.  143. 

them  away  in  the  attic  and  pay  no  more  attention 
to  them.  Our  tree  bears  about  half  a  bushel  every  year. 

Meriden,  Conn. _  r.  s.  b. 

MR.  C0SCR0l/ESfS  HENHOUSES . 

I  am  specially  interested  in  all  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove  bas  to 
say.  How  large  are  his  yards  for  laying  stock?  What  kind 
of  netting  or  poultry  fence  does  he  use?  I  am  specially  in¬ 
terested  in  nis  poultry  douses;  their  being  portable  is  a 
very  great  advantage.  If  no  sills  I  should  think  the  ends 
would  decay  of  the  sides  next  to  ground.  The  slanting 
fronts  save  lumber,  but  how  does  he  avoid  entry  of  rain 
in  Summer  and  snow  in  Winter?  H.  N.  n. 

Hudson,  N.  H. 

I  put  large  square  stones  at  the  corners  and  in  the 
middle  of  each  side,  and  the  coops  are  still  standing 
on  those  stones  where  they  have  been  10  years  or  more. 
There  are  no  sills,  the  2  x  3-inch  scantling  to  which 
the  boarding  is  nailed,  being  six  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  boards.  The  whole  coop,  10  feet  square, 
on  the  ground  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  inch  boards. 
I  have  been  surprised  myself  that  it  should  last  so 
long.  Only  in  places  where  damp  earth  is  packed 
against  the  boards  do  they  show  any  sign  of  rot.  This 
is  owing  to  the  coops  being  well  painted.  If  the  boards 
should  rot  badly  I  would  get  some  wide  chestnut  plank 
and  sink  them  into  the  earth  until  the  2x3  scantling 
rested  ,on  top  of  the  plank,  making  virtually  a  plank 
box  with  the  coop  resting  on  it;  then  the  whole  six 
inches  of  boarding  all  the  way  around  could  rot  off 
and  the  coop  still  remain  standing  on  the  plank. 

My  yards  are  about  90  feet  deep  by  30  feet  wide, 
with  a  row  of  Japan  plum  trees  in  the  middle  of  the 
yards.  The  entrance  to  the  yards  is  from  the  scratch¬ 
ing  sheds,  and  the  yards  being  wider  than  a  coop  and 
shed,  the  third  and  fourth  coops  open  into  one  scratch¬ 
ing  shed  and  one  yard,  with  two  rows  of  plum  trees 
in  it.  I  should  never  build  any  more  slanting  fronts. 
While  it  economizes  lumber,  it  makes  extra  labor. 
Many  times  in  Summer  I  have  run  to  close  those 
windows  when  a  storm  was  coming,  and  in  Winter 


the  snow  clings  on  them,  and  must  be  swept  off  after 
every  storm.  I  am  thinking  of  changing  them  all  to 
perpendicular  fronts.  I  use  both  the  square  mesh  and 
the  diamond  mesh  poultry  fencing;  finding  the  former 
the  easiest  to  put  up  over  uneven  ground,  the  latter  the 
most  lasting.  Fig.  144  shows  the  cooking  shed  and 
one  of  the  seven  slanting  front  houses  and  scratching 


ONE  OF  MR.  COSGROVE'S  HENHOUSES.  Fig.  144. 

sheds;  the  yards  are  in  the  rear  of  the  houses,  plum 
trees  just  showing  above  the  roofs.  Part  of  the  hens 
have  been  let  out  into  the  big  front  yard,  where  the 
corn  house  is,  a  corner  of  which  shows  on  the 
extreme  right.  _ geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

DURABILITY  OF  WOODEN  PIPE. 

On  page  450  of  the  “Engineering  and  Mining  Jour¬ 
nal,”  September  8,  1906,  you  will  find  an  article  on 
“Wooden  Pipe  in  Coal  Mines.”  I  quote  the  following 
sentences:  “It  is  generally  known  that  sulphur  and 
other  impurities  in  mine  water  have  no  effect  upon 
wood,  while  if  it  is  desired  to  convey  spring  or  mineral 
water,  the  wooden  pipe  has  the  advantage  of  not  taint¬ 
ing  the  water  with  rust  or  poisonous  lead.  The  coef¬ 
ficient  of  resistance  is  lower  in  wood  than  in  metal 
pipe,  and  remains  less,  gradually  decreasing  with  time, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  it  increases  in  metal  pipe.  It 
is  an  accepted  fact  that  wood  pipe  is  not  affected  by 
electrical  action ;  it  is  impervious  to  acid  conditions  of 
soil,  and  to  rust  and  corrosion.  Wood  pipes  may  be 
had  from  one  to  20  inch  bore,  and  in  length  from  four 
to  eight  feet.  Winding  the  pipe  with  wire  or  steel 
hoops  will  enable  it  to  withstand  a  pressure  of  400  feet 
head  or  160  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Actual  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  a  line  of  maple  will  last  ten  times  as 
long  as  one  of  iron.  Wood  pipe  is  cheaper  than  iron, 
and  weighing  less  does  not  cost  so  much  to  transport.” 

_ CHARLES  KELSEY. 

A  CEMENT  HENHOUSE. 

This  is  the  plan  of  our  cement  henhouse,  built  Fall 
of  1905,  18  x  28  feet  outside;  X  marks  for  chicken 
exit  or  doors,  level  or  nearly  level  with  ground  outside. 
We  also  put  on  cement  roof,  but  as  it  was  late  in  Fall 
it  froze  before  the  cement  had  fully  set,  and  cracked 
it,  but  we  painted  it  with  roofing  paint  or  gas-tar 
paint.  It  leaked  badly  before  we  put  on  the  paint, 
but  it  is  bette*  now.  The  inside  of  the  building  does 
not  seem  to  be  damper  than  frame  building.  Chickens 
are  apparently  just  as  well  as  in  old  house.  To  make 
air  spaces,  we  took  a  12-inch  wide  plank  sawed  in 
pieces  15  inches  long,  made  them  tapering — though 
but  a  trifle — with  plane,  to  make  them  draw  easier,  and 
put  a  wire  as  bail  over  the  top  to  lift  them  by  and 
staple  it  securely  on  each  edge  near  the  top. .  Cement 
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DIAGRAM  OF  CEMENT  HiBN  HOUSE.  Fig.  145. 


roof  is  not  practical ;  it  is  liable  to  crack  and  get  leaky 
and  it  takes  more  rafters  and  stronger  roof  to  support 
the  weight.  There  are  many  good  roofing  materials 
on  the  market.  There  was  a  tile  drain  through  the 
orchard,  and  we  built  near  that,  so  that  the  tile  comes 
along  or  just  outside  one  end  of  the  henhouse,  so  that 
helps  in  keeping  it  drier  around  and  inside  the  building. 
We  put  a  cement  floor  in  the  main  or  large  room,  also 
expect  to  put  it  in  the  other,  later.  We  put  bolts  into 
the  wall  to  fasten  plate  with,  thread  end  up.  It  took 
75  to  80  sacks  of  cement  and  seven  loads  of  gravel  to 
build  it,  and  three  men  for  about  one  month.  E.  s.  K. 
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GREATER  CORN  YIELDS. 

WITH  SPECiAL  REFERENCE  TO  ftEW  ENGLAND. 

Proper  Use  of  the  SoiL 

SUPPLYING  NITROGEN.— The  third  element  usu¬ 
ally  supplied  in  commercial  fertilizers,  nitrogen,  even 
at  its  present  high  prices,  can  be  profitably  applied  to 
some  of  our  high-priced  lands  which  are  near  the  city 
and  which  must  be  used  for  as  many  growing  market 
crops  as  possible  each  year.  But  on  lands  where  field 
corn  is  grown,  lower-priced  farm  lands  of  larger  area, 
such  purchase  of  nitrogen  at  prices  of  17  to  20  cents 
per  pound  is,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  sinful  waste  of 
money.  Nitrogen  can  be  put  into  the  soil  for  three,  two 
of  even  one  cent  a  pound  by  growing  leguminous  crops 
and  plowing  them  under.  Here  is  an  unlimited  source 
of  iiitrogen  at  a  discount  of  from  BO  to  90  per  Cent 
on  commercial  prices;  and  yet  a  large  majority  of  our 
farmers  prefer  to  pay  the  higher  price  rather  than 
trouble  themselves  with  determining  the  proper  way  to 
make  legumes  pay  on  their  particular  farms.  Probably 
the  greatest  single  adverse  factor  is  the  need  of  lime 
to  correct  the  acidity  of  our  soils,  in  order  that  the 
nodule-forming  bacteria  may  normally  develop  upon 
their  roots.  Leguminous  crops  can  be  grown,  and  are 
being  grown,  on  some  farms  throughout  the  whole  of 
New  England,  and  it  behooves  every  farmer  to  develop 
proper  methods  for  their  successful  growth  with  the 
soil  conditions  of  his  own  farm.  Probably  no  other 
one  thing  wiil  go  so  far  as  the  us«  of  leguminous  crops 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  production  of  the  corn,  which 
follows  in  the  rotation,  and  hence  increases  the  profits 
and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  fertility  and  betters 
the  physical  character  of  his  soil. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED  BED.— The  ani¬ 
mal  producer  says  that  “feed  is  half  of  breed,”  and  so  it 
is  with  the  corn  grower.  Yet  after  we  have  supplied  what 
is  necessary  of  essential  elements  of  plant  food,  there 
remains  the  study  of  the  best  possible  manner  to  fit 
the  home  of  the  young  plant  so  that  proper  use  shall 
be  made  of  this  fertility.  First  the  land  must  be  well 
under-drained.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
in  New  England  which  would  be  excellent  corn  land 
if  it  were  tile-drained  and  opened  up  by  means  of  a 
subsoil  plow.  The  ordinary  purpose  of  the  tile  drain 
is  to  keep  the  water  table  down  to  a  proper  level  at 
such  times  when  there  would  be  more  water  in  the 
land  than  the  crops  could  stand.  Great  results  have 
been  recorded  in  the  mellowing  effect  of  drains  upon 
impervious,  clayey  soils.  The  land  is  ready  for  plow¬ 
ing  much  earlier  in  the  Spring  and  the  possibilities  for 
immediate  cultivation  after  a  rain  are  greatly  increased. 
This  makes  possible  a  much  greater  conservation  of  soil 
moisture  in  times  of  drought  when  it  is  much  needed 
by  the  growing  plants.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of 
warming  the  soil.  Water  conducts  heat  badly,  and  in 
poorly-drained,  water-soaked  land  the  soil  temperature 
is  much  lower.  A  wet  soil  is  from  10  to  12  degrees 
colder  than  the  same  soil  dry.  Other  types  of  lighter 
soils  need  only  to  be  plowed  and  pulverized  with  a 
good  harrow  to  be  put  in 
their  best  condition.  The 
best  tools  to  be  used  for 
preparation  and  cultivation 
must  be  determined  by  local 
conditions. 

PLOWING.— Perhaps  the 
most  disputed  question  is 
that  of  Fall  or  Spring  plow¬ 
ing.  In  general,  plowing 
has  two  effects  upon  land : 
on  the  physical  condition, 
as  drying  and  warming  the 
land,  improving  the  storage 
capacity  for  moisture;  and 
on  its  chemical  constitution 
by  bringing  up  fertility  to 
be  unlocked  by  weathering, 
and  by  increasing  nitrifica¬ 
tion  and  aeration.  When 
plowing  for  corn,  the  phys¬ 
ical  character  of  the  soil,  the  climatic  conditions  and 
the  previous  kind  of  crop  must  determine  whether 
plowing  should  be  done  in  the  Fall  or  Spring.  Fall 
plowing  is  advantageous  where  there  are  hard  clay 
soils  to  be  mellowed,  heavy  sod  to  decay  or  wireworms 
to  be  combated.  When  this  is  done  it  should  be  left 
in  the  rough.  On  the  lighter  porous  soils  which  form 
a  large  proportion  of  New  England  types,  Fall  plowing 
is  a  distinct  error,  for  where  there  are  open  Winters 
with  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  it  causes  the  loss 
by  leaching  of  much  valuable  fertility  which  should 
go  to  feed  the  young  corn  plant  the  following  Spring. 
Even  when  crops  of  legumes  are  to  be  plowed  under, 
the  increase  in  total  nitrogen  content  due  to  the  early 
growth  in  the  Spring  greatly  exceeds  the  value  of  any 
increase  in  its  availability  due  to  a  longer  period  of 
decay. 

TILLAGE. — When  the  seed  bed  has  been  put  in  the 
jbest  possible  condition  in  the  Spring,  and  the  seed  is 


planted,  the  grower  still  has  a  great  opportunity  to  en¬ 
hance  his  returns  by  proper  cultivation.  With  our  moist 
climate  there  is  no  need  for  planting  with  a  lister,  and 
after  planting  scarcely  ever  an  excuse  for  hilling.  Culti¬ 
vation  of  a  properly  prepared  seed  bed  is  done  for 
only  two  reasons,  to  kill  weeds  and  to  conserve  soil 
moisture.  On  all  light  soils  use  a  weeder  in  place  of  a 
harrow.  Run  the  weeder  over  the  field  every  two  or 
three  days  until  the  young  plants  are  three  inches 
high.  The  weeds  killed  just  as  they  are  germinating 
will  save  much  harder  labor  later  on.  After  this,  culti¬ 
vate  just  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  plenty  of 
moisture  and  keep  down  the  weeds.  Use  any  kind  of 
harrow  which  will  keep  up  a  dust  mulch  for  about 
three  inches.  This  breaks  up  the  capillarity  of  the  soil 
and  prevents  evaporation.  Do  not  cultivate  below  three 
Inches,  for  corn  roots  are  very  near  the  surface,  and 
you  Will  ruin  your  crop  by  too  much  root  pruning.  If 


A  NIAGARA  CO.,  N.  Y.,  PLOWMAN.  Fig.  146. 

there  has  been  a  slight  drought,  it  is  important  to  culti¬ 
vate  as  soon  as  is  practicable  after  a  rain.  Cultivate  un¬ 
til  you  can  no  longer  go  through  the  corn  without 
breaking  it,  leaving  the  surface  level,  as  hilling  only 
leaves  a  larger  surface  of  loose  dirt  for  the  escape  of 
valuable  moisture.  Even  after  the  corn  is  laid  by,  go 
through  with  a  hoe  or  spud  and  take  out  all  pernicious 
weeds.  A  solution  of  these  problems  of  soil  physics, 
soil  fertility,  planting  and  cultivation  and  their  relations 
to  increase  the  crops,  cannot  be  given  which  will  satisfy 
all  conditions,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  the  statement 
made  above  that  the  greatest  progress  will  come  to  him 
who  studies  their  underlying  principles,  and  applies  these 
to  the  experimental  study  of  his  own  peculiar  combina¬ 
tion  of  conditions.  E.  M.  east. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

A  DIFFERENCE  IN  PLOWING. 

At  Fig.  146  is  shown  an  ordinary  plowing  scene  in 
New  York  State.  Here  two  good  horses  pull  a  walk¬ 
ing  plow,  turning  the  furrow  slice  over  evenly  and 
leaving  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  the  harrow.  Most 


of  us  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  this  sort 
of  plowing.  In  some  cases  riding  plows  are  used,  but 
as  a  rule,  on  our  eastern  farms  one  furrow  at  a  time 
is  turned  over.  We  read  of  gang  plows  or  even  of 
great  machines  hauled  by  traction  engines,  but  they 
seem  far  away  from  our  smaller  fields.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  West  traction  en¬ 
gines  are  really  used  for  plowing.  In  order  to  make 
them  useful  the  fields  must  be  large,  so  as  to  give  a 
long  furrow  without  turning,  and  the  land  must  be 
reasonably  level  and  free  from  stones.  Fig.  147  shows 
an  outfit  known  as  the  “engine  gang  plow”  at  work 
on  a  Dakota  prairie.  The  following  notes  show  what 
these  machines  do. 

“A  Common  Sight  Were** 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  steam  engine  is  employed  in 
both  breaking  the  prairie  land  and  also  in  back-plowing 
and  harrowing,  and  the  pictures  seen  are  a  common 


matter  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  rig  most  gener¬ 
ally.  employed  is  a  25  to  30  horse-power  engine  with 
eight  14-inch  plow  bottoms  in  breaking  the  sod,  and 
about  10  or  12  of  the  same  sized  bottoms  for  back- 
plowing  as  well  as  using  a  harrow  or  pulverizer  behind 
the  plows.  These  plows  can  be  operated  successfully 
wherever  the  amount  of  stone  in  the  land  is  small  and 
the  field  is  large  enough  to  permit  of  working  to  advan¬ 
tage;  viz;  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  length.  With 
such  a  rig  as  I  have  described  the  average  days’  work 
under  favorable  circumstances  is  from  18  to  25  acres  of 
breaking  and  from  25  to  40  acres  of  back-plowing..  The 
work  done  is  considered  as  fully  better  than  that  done 
with  the  ordinary  wheel  plow  and  horses,  as  it  is  possible 
to  plow  deeper  in  hard  ground  than  is  possible  with 
horse  power.  Some  of  our  larger  farmers,  who  own 
320  to  500  acres  of  land,  own  their  own  thrashing  rigs 
and  use  the  engine  for  plowing;  in  that  way  reduce  the 
number  of  horses  necessary  to  do  their  work.  Others 
who  make  a  business  of  thrashing  during  the  thrashing 
season  use  their  engine  during  the  plow  season  in  going 
from  place  to  place  and  doing  work  for  so  much  per 
acre,  the  usual  price  being  $3.50  for  breaking  and 
$1.75  to  $2  for  back-plowing.  I  myself  am  an  old  New 
Yorker,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  that  country  would 
say  that  I  would  not  think  the  steam  engine  as  a  power 
for  plowing  could  be  operated  very  successfully  there, 
as  there  are  as  a  rule  too  many  fences,  and  the  fields 
are  too  small.  R.  b.  town. 

North  Dakota. 

Stop  Thrashing  to  Plow. 

I  have  sold  a  good  many  such  outfits  in  this  vicinity. 
Usually  a  man  or  men  buying  a  thrashing  outfit  get  a 
25  or  30  horse-power  engine  equipped  with  what  they 
call  a  heavy  steel  plow  gear,  and  the  purchaser  often 
makes  arrangements  to  have  a  set  of  three  four-furrow 
engine  gangs  with  the  outfit.  Thus  equipped  he  can,  if 
a  siege  of  damp  weather  occurs  in  the  middle  of  thrash¬ 
ing  season,  hitch  his  engine  to  these  plows,  and  turn 
over  from  25  to  40  acres  per  day.  The  operator  of  the 
rig  generally  owns  a  half  section  or  more  of  land,  and 
always  plows  his  own  first,  and  if  he  can  do  more  he 
generally  goes  about  from  farm  to  farm,  until  plowing 
is  done.  This  being  a  new  country  there  is  still  a  large 
amount  of  unbroken  prairie  land  here,  and  these  steam 
plow  operators  will  equip  two  four-furrow  gangs  with 
sod  bottoms  and  go  out  breaking,  as  they  term  it.  With 
this  rig  they  can  break  from  15  to  25  acres  per  day, 
for  which  they  get  $3.50  per  acre.  It  seems  to  be  a 
paying  business  for  anybody  who  has  invested  in  a 
thrashing  outfit,  but  they  hardly  ever  buy  an  engine  for 
plowing  alone,  as  the  first  cost  is  more  than  the  revenue 
from  such  an  outfit  would  warrant.  The  plows  I  have 
sold  have  in  all  instances  been  the  “Deere”  engine  gang. 

North  Dakota.  edward  gilbertson. 


THE  ODD  YEAR  ON  APPLES . 

The  articles  under  the  above  heading  in  The  R. 

'N.-Y.,  page  255,  interested 
me  much  because  of  what 
I  accomplished  on  the  old 
home  farm  about  25  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the 
orchard  was  rather  run 
down  from  lack  of  care, 
and  we  wanted  more  apples 
on  the  odd  year.  We  put 
a  good  fair  heap  (about 
five  bushels)  of  stable  man¬ 
ure  around  each  tree  and 
turned  the  hogs  into  the 
orchard.  At  blossoming 
time  we  pulled  the  blossoms 
clean  from  a  lot  of  the 
trees  and  later  cleaned 
more  trees  of  the  apples, 
until  we  had  about  one-half 
the  orchard  free  from  fruit. 
This  was  in  the  Spring  of 
the  even  (bearing)  year.  Result — there  was  a  fine  crop 
of  apples  that  year  on  the  trees  not  cleaned,  and,  of 
course,  no  fruit  on  the  rest.  The  next  year  the  trees 
that  bore  the  previous  year  had  a  small  crop ;  while 
the  rest  were  “loaded  to  the  gun’ales”  as  an  old  sailor 
would  say.  And  such  fruit!  It  was  a  sight  to  feast 
your  eyes  upon,  and  people  came  from  all  about  to  see 
it.  There  were  Baldwins,  R.  I.  Greenings,  Granite 
Beauties  and  Russets — and  all  responded.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  is  hard  to  change  the  fruiting  of  the  Baldwin 
from  the  even  to  the  odd  year  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  so  too;  if  you  only  thin  the  fruit  on  the  even 
year.  But  if  the  trees  are  cleaned  of  fruit  on  the  even 
year  and  well  fertilized  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
almost  guarantee  a  good  crop  the  next  year,  unless  some 
exceptional  conditions  should  arise  later. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me.  wiliiam  o.  breed. 

Get  ready  to  do  your  duty  with  the  stamps  when  that 
rabbit  bill  comes  up  in  the  New  York  Legislature. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Insect  on  Hop  Vine. 

H.  W.  A.,  Berwick,  N.  S. — We  found  last 
year  that  some  fly  or  Insect  ate  all  the 
foliage  on  our  hop  vine.  We  lost  all  our 
crop.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  in 
order  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  being  de¬ 
stroyed?  Will  spraying  with  a  strong 
decoction  of  sweet  fern  be  of  any  service? 

There  are  several  insects  that  might 
have  eaten  the  foliage  of  hops,  but  as  the 
:orrespondent  gives  no  description  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  just  what  insect  ate  the 
leaves.  The  spraying  of  the  foliage  with 
a  poison  spray,  like  Paris-green  or  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead,  or  even  the  dusting  on  of 
hellebore,  would  have  killed  the  eaters.  I 
do  not  find  that  sweet  fern  is  poisonous, 
although  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  medi¬ 
cine;  I  doubt  very  much  if  a  strong  de¬ 
coction  of  it  would  have  affected  the  insect 
seriously.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Hospital  for  Consumptives. 

Few  people  seem  to  realize  that  New 
York  State  has  established  a  hospital  for 
incipient  (beginning)  tuberculosis.  For 
the  benefit  of  readers  we  print  this  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  recent  circular. 

Every  person  desiring  free  treatment  in 
tbe  State  hospital  shall  apply  to  the  local 
authorities  of  his  or  her  town,  city  or  county 
having  charge  of  the  relief  of  poor,  who 
shall  thereupon  issue  a  written  request  to 
the  superintendent,  of  said  hospital  for  the 
admission  and  treatment  of  such  patient. 
Such  request  shall  state  whether  the  person 
is  able  to  pay  for  his  or  her  care  and  treat¬ 
ment.  No  person  should  be  admitted  as  a 
patient  in  the  State  institution  without  the 
certificate  of  one  of  said  examining  physi¬ 
cians  certifying  that  such  applicant  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Such  is  the  simple  procedure  necessary  to 
secure  admission  to  this  hospital.  Why  do 
not  the  people  of  our  State  avail  themselves 
of  this  splendid  opportunity?  Why  do  they 
wait.  Consumption  can  be  cured,  but  its 
cure  is  hardly  to  be  effected  without  skilled 
medical  advice  and  the  rest,  food  and  care 
that  can  be  had  to  best  advantage  In  a 
sanatorium. 

The  hospital  is  located  at  Ray  Brook, 
Essex  Co.  It  is  said  that  out  of  114 
patients  beginning  with  consumption  96, 
or  over  84  per  cent,  are  classed  as  “ap¬ 
parently  recovered.”  “Fresh  air,  rest  and 
good  food”  rather  than  medicine  are  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  “cures.”  Out  of  a  total 
expenditure  of  $108,640.57  only  $265.65 
was  spent  for  medicines. 

Care  of  Neglected  Trees. 

I  send  an  apple  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Cider,  and  about  one-half  of  the  fruit  is 
as  sample,  wormy  at  blossom  end  and  nearly 
covered  with  dark  spots ;  some  have  hard 
streaks  through  them,  which  1  suppose  are 
where  some  insect  has  bored  through.  These 
apples  stay  on  trees  very  well  if  not  left 
on  too  late  in  Fall.  The  sample  is  smaller 
than  the  average;  some  are  large  and  fair, 
but  many  are  fit  for  hogs  only.  A  few  trees 
of  Baldwins  bear  heavily,  but  fall  off  badly ; 
they  are  practically  fair  except  wormy  at 
blossom  end  and  in  the  core.  This  is  an 
orchard  containing  about  25  trees  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages,  from  15  to  30  years  old.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  owner  cut  down  several 
which  I  thought  were  good  trees,  but  be 
thought  they  did  not  pay  because  the  fruit 
dropped  off  and  was  wormy.  The  owner  has 
offered  me  the  entire  crop  for  one  season  if 
I  want  to  give  it  a  trial  of  spraying  and 
pruning;  it  has  never  been  sprayed  nor  has 
it  been  pruned  for  15  years.  I  think  there 
are  no  scale  in  this  orchard,  although  peach 
trees  a  few  hundred  yards  away  are  badly 
affected  with  scale.  What  do  you  advise?  I 
use  20-25  per  cent  kerosene  emulsion  on 
peach  trees  for  the  scale  with  satisfactory 
results,  at  a  little  more  cost  than  lime,  sul¬ 
phur  and  salt,  but  it  is  easy  to  mix  with 
the  limoid  and  pleasant  to  use  in  compari¬ 
son  with  sulphur  and  salt.  a.  h.  n. 

Monrovia,  N.  J. 

If  these  trees  were  not  in  a  very  thrifty 
condition  I  would  give  them  a  moderately 
heavy  pruning,  followed  as  soon  as  buds 
burst  and  before  blossoming  with  a  spray¬ 
ing  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  three  pounds 
copper  sulphate,  three  pounds  stone  lime, 
50  gallons  of  water.  Add  one-half  pound 
of  Paris-green  to  every  50  gallons,  for 


leaf-eating  insects  and  later  for  Uie  larvae 
of  Codling  moth.  Follow  with  another 
spraying  of  same  mixture  immediately 
after  the  blossoms  drop.  Make  this  a  very 
thorough  one,  spraying  downward  on  the 
blossom  clusters  as  much  as  possible. 
Spray  again  two  or  three  weeks  later  with 
the  same  mixture,  and  this  is  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  still  another  three  weeks  later, 
especially  on  the  later  varieties.  From 
your  description  of  wormy  and  spotted 
fruit  I  should  say  that  it  was  affected  by 
larvae  of  Codling  moth,  also  by  the  fungus 
trouble  called  Apple  scab.  If  you  intend 
to  handle  the  orchard  for  several  years  I 
should  either  plow  it  very  shallow  and 
work  it  thoroughly  for  two  or  three  years, 
or  else  give  it  a  good  mulching  of  straw 
or  coarse  manure  thick  enough  to  keep 
the  grass  down  and  conserve  the  mois¬ 
ture.  _  B.  D.  V.  B. 

WANT  TO  KNOW. 

What  About  This  Vineyard? 

Last  Spring  we  planted  three  acres  of 
grapes,  on  side  of  hill  facing  northwest,  with 
small  river  at  bottom  :  soil  rather  sandy  and 
gravelly,  location  30  miles  north  of  Lake 
Erie,  rather  out  of  the  grape  belt  for  Canada, 
but  as  we  have  seen  a  good  many  crops  of 
Concords  harvested  within  the  same  location, 
jwe  decided  to  try  them.  Varieties  Camp¬ 
bells  Early,  Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Vergen- 
nes,  Niagara,  and  Concord.  The  Intention 
was  to  have  them  run  across  the  hill,  so  as 
to  avoid  washing,  and  they  were  planted  10 
by  feet.  Through  some  error  while 

writer  was  away,  they  were  put  in  up  and 
down  the  bill,  and  as  we  thought,  the  ground 
has  commenced  to  wash  badly.  We  have 
thought  to  set  the  posts  and  wires  so  as  still 
to  run  across  the  hill ;  this  would  make  the 
rows  only  7%  feet  wide  with  the  grapes  10 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  Will  this  do?  We 
are  so  located  that  we  get  all  the  air  circu¬ 
lation  we  want,  but  will  not  the  vines  be 
too  wide  in  the  row?  Would  we  gain  any¬ 
thing  by  planting  another  vine  in  between 
each  one.  Thus  they  would  be  five  feet 
apart,  and  keeping  them  closely  pruned,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  district  we< 
cannot  get  the  vigorous  growth  that  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  some  locations,  and  that  possibly 
such  a  method  will  succeed  here,  where  it 
would  not  do  at  all  in  other  more  favored 
locations.  What  system  of  training  would 
you  advocate  for  us?  We  have  started  with 
tbe  Intention  of  training  on  the  renewal 
system,  but  at  this  stage  of  growth,  we  can 
follow  any.  s.  b. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


Marshall  Strawberries. — On  page  210 
R.  L.  P.  asks  if  fertilizer  affects  the  color 
of  strawberries.  We  formerly  grew  the  Mar¬ 
shall  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
color  might  not  have  been  as  dark  as  some 
of  those  shown  at  the  Boston  strawberry 
exhibitions,  but  we  felt  that  it  was  so  satis¬ 
factory  in  color,  size  and  particularly  in 
quality  (hat  we  should  always  retain  it,  but 
when  we  came  to  the  farm  we  were  told  it 
was  useless  to  grow  this  variety ;  that  it 
would  not  succeed  and  after  several  years 
we  found  that  it  was  impossible  to.  make  it 


ripen,  color  evenly  or  maintain  any  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  productiveness.  The  soil  is 
strong,  but  evidently  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Marshall.  For  fertilizers 
we  used  nitrate,  rock,  muriate,  cotton-seed 
meal,  tankage,  bone  in  various  forms  and 
pig.  horse  and  poultry  dressing;  but  we  have 
now  abandoned  its  cultivation.  F.  C.  c. 

Maine. 

Backing  for  Ben  Davis. — Ever  since  the 
Hope  Farm  man  started  the  Apple  Consum¬ 
ers’  League  I  have  been  wondering  how  be 
could  be  so  terribly  down  on  the  Ben  Davis 
apple.  I  was  a  grower  and  seller  of  apples 
in  New  Mexico  for  15  years,  and  I  never  sold 
to  a  dealer  or  commission  man  who  made 
any  complaint  about  any  loss  handling  that 
variety;  nor  to  any  individual  for  home  use 
who  made  any  complaint  about  their  not  be¬ 
ing  a  good  cooking  apple  or  to  eat  out  of 
hand.  A  great  many  wagons  used  to  come 
to  my  orchard  to  lay  in  their  Winter  supply 
of  apples,  and  they  always  took  two-thirds 
or  more  of  Ben  Davis  when  they  could  have 


had  their  choice  of  a  dozen  or  more  varieties 
It  is  the  only  apple  that  is  fairly  good  that 


can  bs  handled  in  “any  old  way”  and  stand 
the  rough  usage  to  get  them  into  the  mining 
camp  and  into  the  South,  where  apples  of 
high  quality  last  about  as  long  as  a  New 
York  snowdrift  would  out  here.  If  it  wasn't 
for  old  Ben  Davis  it  is  my  opinion  (and  I 
believe  the  facts  will  bear  me  out)  a  large 
majority  of  the  A.  C.  L.  would  be  unable  to 
pay  their  dues.  I  will  admit  that  my  taste 


prefers  a  Jonathan  or  a  western-grown 
White  Winter  Pearmain.  but  I  have  never 
refused  a  Ben  Davis  when  the  above-named 
was  not  obtainable  or  out  of  season.  I  actu¬ 
ally  believe  this  uncalled-for  prejudice  by  a 
great  many  of  the  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  papers  of  the  country  against  this 
profitable  variety  has  been  a  hard  blow  to 
orchajdists.  rs,  E  g, 

California. 


If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  is  interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  18,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


PEACH  TREES.  4  to  5  feet,  6c.  each.  Elberta, 
Crosby,  Smock,  etc.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 
WOODBINE  NURSERIES,  W.  A.  Allen,  Geneva,  O. 


Strawberry  Growing  CTfllltK’T.SK  mS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

$1.50  per  1,000  and  up.  Raspberry.  Blackberry  and 
Currants  at  low  prices.  Heavy  rooted  high-grade 
stock  true  to  name.  Special  Spring  Wholesale  Price 
List  Free.  A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO., 

Route  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


SUBTREES 

2(10  vnt  let  ies.  Also  Grapes, Small  I  ru  its  etc*. Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  llesc.  price  list  tree.  LEWIS  IlOKSCH,  Fredonia,  N.  1- 


Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  most 
reliable  giowers  in  America. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

«. THE  J.  K.  HUTTON  CO., 
Conyngham,  l’a.,  Formerly  J.  E.  Hutton  &  8on. 


tf>|  (ton  Hollars  from  o-  e  A  ere.  The  second 
^IjUUU  year  21,000  seven  hundred  and  80  quarts  of 
Strawberries  per  acre.  A  variety  I  want  you  to 
plant,  It  will  do  you  good  1908.  List  free. 

lievitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Atlienia,  N.  <J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Iff  sj 

new  catalog  free, today.  Prices  from  $1.25  per  1000  up. 

HA VII)  KOI) WAV,  -  Hartly,  Hel. 


FOIt  SAXE— French  and  GiantCanna  Bulbs,  either 
dormant  or  sprouted;  assorted  colors,  35<#  do/,., 
$2.50  per  100.  George  S.  Turner,  Pocomoke,  Md. 


MULTIPLIER  ONION  SETS 

$2.50  per  bush.  F.  H.  THORNTON, Blue  Anchor, N.J. 


Strawberry  plants,  forty  of  the  best 

varieties;  prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog,  it 
is  free.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Chipman  Strawberry  is  a  Winner 

This  and  forty  other  best  varieties  for  sale;  also 
eggs  from  It.  I.  Ited  Chickens,  winners  of  first 
prize  at  Wilmington  poultry  show.  Send  for  free 
plant  and  poultry  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Dely 


VIRDIN’S 

BRAiEo  Straw- 
berry  Plants 


Choicest  varieties  for 
home  and  market. 
All  fully  described  in 
my  latest  catalog. 

Vigorous  Plants,  all 
fresh  dug  from  new  beds. 
All  stock  guaranteed  true 
to  label.  Prices  right. 


Send  for  my  new  1907  catalog  free.  Address, 


SAM’L  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 


Get  Our  Surplus  List 

on  Apple  and  Peach 
Trees.  Finest  lot  grown. 

C.  R.  BURR  &  CO.,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Knights 

FRUIT  PLANTS 


Do  you  want  the  best 
northern  grown  Straw¬ 
berry,  Rasp  berry 
Blackberry,  Currant 
and  Crape  VINES 


CTRAWHEURY  PLANTS-None  better  grown.  Buy 
^  direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  K.  SCHAUREK,  Box  H,  Ballston  Lake.  N.  Y. 

ARE  YOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  Trees  now, 
while  the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  hut 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 


WE  HAVE  THEM 

at  a  reasonable  price.  We  guarantee  our  plants  to  reach  you  in 
One  growing  condition  and  true  to  name.  We  have  had  30  years’ 
experience  and  ship  plants  to  every  State.  Our  32-page  Catalog 
is  valuable  to  any  fruit  grower.  Send  for  it 

HAVII)  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES 

ITm/T'v  ^or  C^°*CC  ^ru*t  anc*  £reat 
JtiH-Hji  bearing.  Very  handsome 

when  ripe.  Large,  all  red  flesh;  plants 
strong  rooted  and  vigorous.  Greatest  of  all 
garden  varieties.  Plants  by  the  million,— 
all  varieties.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, 

Box  20,  Berlin,  Maryland. 


finest  trees  that  can  be  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 

PEACH  TREES 

PLUM  TREES 

And  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


ELBERTA 

Peach  Trees 
2  cents  each 


Fine,  thrifty,  June  budded  stock,  2  to  3  feet  high 
and  guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  disease.  $20 
per  1000,  $2.50  per  100,  if  you  act  quickly.  We  make 
this  extraordinary  offer  to  "show”  growers  that 
our  East  Tennessee  Red-Land  Fruit  Trees  are  the 
best  on  earth.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 


CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  300  Ridge  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1907  the  finest  and  most  complete  list  of  Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  grown. 
Our  stock  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  it  is  all  selected  and  grown  on  our  own  grounds  under  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  every  specimen  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  figure  on  your  li*>t  of  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all 
its  Branches.  Write  dow  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER  Cl  COMPANY, .  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT 


THEY  REPRESENT  PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST.  EXTRA  FINE  STOCK  FOR  SPUING 
shipment,  grown  where  the  soil  and  climate  produces  the  hardiest  and  best  trees 
in  the  world  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment  ;  also  Grape  Vines,  Currants.  Gooseberry  Plants,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
Plants.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  highest  indorsement.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  getting  our  catalogue,  our  prices  are  right  and  stock  the  best.  Write  today. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  CO.,  =  -  Confluence,  Penna. 


Fruit  Trees  That  Will  Live • 

MADISON,  Wis.,  Feb.  5.  1907. 

Last  year  od  our  farm  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  we  planted  some  4,000  peach  trees,  pur¬ 
chased  from  you.  Not  over  half  a  dozen  failed  to  grow.  Tbe  trees  were  clean,  thrifty  and 
all  right _ W.  A.  HENRY  &  SON,  per  W.  A.  Henry. 

Above  testimonial  received  by  us  from  Prof.  Henry,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  certainly  speaks  well 
for  our  stock.  Get  our  free  catalog  and  give  us  a  chance  to  figure  on 
your  wants.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn 


TREES  SJSt.  Fruit  Trees 

With  Nothing  on  Them  But  a  TRUE  LABEL. 

Our  catalog  with  endorsements  will  prove  to  you  that  the  most  careful  conservative  Planters  want 
Our  trees.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  1 22,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Best  new  and  old  varieties  by  dozen/hundred  or  million.  Big  sweet  ones,  little  old  sour 
ones,  light  or  dark  color.  Finest  collection  in  America.  GREAT  BEARING,  MONEY¬ 
MAKING  VARIETIES.  Also  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Hale’s  Hardy  Peaches,  Apples,  Plums,  Quinces,  and  Cherries.  Everything  for 
high-grade  fruit  gardens.  Catalog  free.  Send  for  it.  -J.B,  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn, 
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STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Part  III. 

Cultivation.— 'This  will  not  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  corn,  the  object  being 
to  conserve  moisture,  aerate  the  soil  and 
kill  the  weeds.  At  the  last  culivation,  as 
late  in  the  Fall  as  the  soil  can  be  worked, 
I  attach  a  wide  shovel  on  the  center  rear 
arm  of  the  cultivator  and  run  once 
through  the  center  of  the  space,  the  main 
object  being  to  drain  the  water  away 
from  the  plants  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  ice  around  them,  and  the  consequent 
heaving  and  injury  of  the  crowns.  Early 
in  the  season  the  plants  will  throw  out 
blossoms,  and  if  this  attempt  to  fruit  is 
not  checked  the  development  of  the 
crowns  will  be  greatly  impaired.  Every 
few  days  one  should  walk  through  the 
held,  inspect  each  plant  closely  and  re¬ 
move  all  buds  by  pinching  off  the  fruit¬ 
ing  stems.  Next  will  come  the  very  im¬ 
portant  operation  of  cutting  runners. 
Plants  set  early  will  rapidly  throw  out 
runners  in  July.  So  soon  as  these  are 
projected  from  beneath  the  leaves,  all 
not  wanted  to  produce  layers  should  be 
cut,  not  torn  off.  Tearing  them  off  in¬ 
jures  the  crowns,  as  may  be  seen  by  an 
examination.  They  can  be  cut  more  rap¬ 
idly  with  a  hoe  kept  nearly  knife  sharp, 
so  that  a  slight  drop  of  the  tool  will 
sever  the  runner. 

Hills  vs.  Matted  Row. — All  things 
considered,  I  have  found  the  hill  system 
or  the  open  hedge-row  more  profitable 
than  the  matted  row.  In  the  latter  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  all  the  runners  are  allowed 
to  take  root,  a  new  field  must  be  set  every 
year.  While  a  few  more  bushels  may  be 
picked  from  an  acre  of  matted  rows,  hills 
require  much  less  work,  can  be  fruited 
three  years,  produce  larger,  better-colored 
fruit  and  bring  more  dollars.  The  open 
hedge-row  may  be  made  in  this  way: 
Having  set  the  first  plants  18  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  let  the  first  vigorous  runner 
set  a  layer  midway  between  the  first  hills, 
six  inches  to  one  side  of  the  median  line, 
by  training  the  runner  out  until  the  first 
joint  is  over  the  point  indicated,  and 
holding  it  there  by  laying  a  small,  flat 
stone,  clod  or  a  little  earth  upon  it.  When 
the  layer  is  well  rooted  the  runner  can 
be  severed  from  the  mother  plant.  If 
the  first  plant  is  vigorous  it  may  be 
allowed  to  produce  another  layer  opposite 
the  first  one.  All  others  should  be  cut. 
This  will  make  a  row  but  a  foot  wide, 
and  leave  the  plants  far  enough  apart 
to  admit  hoeing  between  them,  will  ad¬ 
mit  sunshine  to  all  sides  of  the  hill  to 
ripen  the  berries  evenly,  and  will  show 
22,000  plants  on  an  acre. 

Mulching. — The  purpose  of  mulching 
is  three-fold:  1.  To  guard  the  crowns 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing.  Freezing  once,  if 
the  crown  remains  frozen,  does  little  or 
no  harm ;  but  as  the  sun  grows  warm 
toward  Spring,  so  that  every  day  or  two 
in  clear  weather  the  crown  is  thawed  and 
then  frozen  again  at  night,  the  injury 
is  considerable,  sometimes  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  the  plant.  The  mulch 
protects  the  plant  from  thawing  so  read¬ 
ily.  2.  Another  purpose  is  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  moisture  when  the  Spring  sun  and 
winds  come  upon  the  field.  Nearly  90 
per  cent  of  the  berry  is  water,  and  the 
Soil  moisture  is  needed  for  the  growth  of 
plant  and  berry.  3.  The  other  purpose  is 
fo  prevent  the  berries  being  sanded  near 
picking  time.  The  mulch  should  not  be 
applied  until  very  late  in  the  Fall,  when 
the  plant  has  ceased  growing.  It  need 
not  be  applied  until  the  ground  is  frozen, 
and  in  a  large  field  where  it  is  necessary 
to  drive  on  it  the  ground  should  be  frozen 
sufficiently  to  bear  up  the  team  and  wag¬ 
on.  Various  substances  have  been  used 
as  mulch.  In  this  section  they  include 
wheat,  rye,  buckwheat  and  oat  straw 
and  strawy  manure.  The  latter  is  most 
objectionable  because  of  the  weed  seed 
it  is  liable  to  introduce,  and  because  it 
packs  down  too  closely  on  the  plants. 
Oat  straw  is  not  the  best,  because  it 
bind  the  plant  too  closely  and  decays 
rapidly.  Rye  and  wheat  straw  are  bet¬ 
ter.  About  two  tons  per  acre  will  be 
necessary.  It  should  be  applied  only  in 
-uffieient  quantity  to  cover  the  plants  and 
earth  between  the  rows  out  of  sight.  If 
it  is  very  thick  there  will  be  danger  of 
mice  nesting  under  it  and  destroying  the 
plants. 

Removing  the  Mulch. — Good  judg¬ 
ment  must  be  used  in  opening  the  mulch 


in  the  Spring.  A  majority  of  writers 
say  “rake  the  mulch  into  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.”  Nothing  of  the  kind 
should  be  done.  That  would  defeat  two 
purposes  of  mulching — saving  moisture 
and  protecting  the  berries  from  sand.  The 
straw  should  be  parted  over  the  crowns 
just  enough  to  let  them  through,  and  yet 
remain  so  near  the  stems  that  the  earth 
will  be  practically  covered  and  the  fruit¬ 
ing  stems  allowed  to  extend  over  the 
mulch,  where  the  berry  will  be  protected 
by  a  strawy  bed.  The  time  to  do  this  is 
when  vegetation  begins  to  grow  in  the 
Spring.  If  the  mulch  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  much  longer  the  leaves  will  bleach 
and  finally  be  destroyed.  And  yet  if 
opened  too  early  the  fruit  may  start  so 
early  as  to  be  caught  by  late  frosts.  That 
over  the  early  varieties  should  be  opened 
first,  because  they,  will  naturally  begin 
growth  first,  especially  if  on  sandy  soil. 
Next  will  come  the  midseason  varieties, 
and  last,  the  late  sorts  where  the  mulch 
might  well  have  been  made  a  little  thick¬ 
er.  1  he  latter  should  be  left  covered  as 
long  as  possible  without  bleaching.  On  a 
clay  soil  with  a  northern  exposure  the 
plants  will  remain  dormant  much  longer 
than  will  the  earlies.  I  have  seen  extra 
earlies  on  warm  sand  begin  to  bloom  be¬ 
fore  it  was  necessary  to  uncover  the 
Gandy  on  clay  soil.  I  dispose  of  this 
mulch  in  the  following  manner:  Just  as 
soon  as  the  picking  is  done  the  mowing 
machine  is  run  over  the  field  and  the  tops 
i  ut  off.  In  a  day  or  two  the  mulch  is 
shaken  up  with  forks  and  made  as  loose 
as  possible,  allowing  no  thick  bunches  to 
he  on  the  plants.  As  soon  as  a  brisk 
breeze  rises  the  windward  edge  of  the 
straw  is  fired.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the 
flames  will  have  swept  the  field  of  straw, 
leaves,  stems  and  runners,  weeds,  weed 
seed,  bugs,  worms  and  fungi.  Managed 
in  this  way  no  harm  will  have  been  done 
the  plants,  the  ground  will  have  been 
cleared  of  all  obstructions  to  cultivation 
as  well  as  of  plant  enemies,  and  a  small 
amount  of  fertility  in  the  ashes  added  to 
the  soil.  1  his  burning  must  not  be  de¬ 
layed,  for  new  crowns  begin  their  growth 
soon  after  the  berries  ripen,  when  the 
burning  would  be  fatal.  No  one  should 
rake  this  straw  off  for  mulch  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  as  I  have  seen  some  do,  for 
it  will  have  so  decayed  as  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  worthless. 

.  Harvesting.— We  have  come  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  this  labor  and  expense,  and 
unless  the  harvesting  is  properly  done 
our  labor  will  have  been  in  vain.  As  in 
the  case  of  plant  setting,  “’most  any¬ 
body  won’t  do.  It  requires  training, 
good  judgment  and  honest  work.  Here 
is  where  another  trouble  begins.  Often 
we  are  compelled  to  employ  thoughtless 
children,  who  think  of  but  little  except 
eating  berries  and  playing,  things  that 
must  be  firmly  prohibited  at  the  start. 
\\  omen  make  the  best  pickers,  because 
they  have  better  judgment  in  sorting  and 
caring  for  the  fruit,  are  much  less  in¬ 
clined  to  idleness  and  play,  and  know 
better  the  value  of  their  wages.  In  a 
field  of  considerable  size  a  superintendent 
constantly  on  the  ground  is  essential.  He 
must  so  divide  and  separate  the  pickers 
as  to  prevent  visiting  and  play;  see  that 
the  berries  are  picked  clean,  and  at  the 
proper  stage  of  ripeness;  that  none  is 
destroyed  by  being  lounged  upon,  that 
assorting  is  properly  done  and  the  bas¬ 
kets  are  well  filled  and  dressed,  and  to 
c  r..te  the  baskets  ready  for  the  delivery 
wagon.  In  this  work  two  things  are  su¬ 
preme — neatness  and  honesty.  Berries 
should  not  be  pulled  off,  for  in  doing 
so  the  stem  is  often  drawn  out  of  the 
berry,  leaving  a  wound  in  which  the 
juices  soon  begin  to  ferment;  but  the 
stem  should  be  cut  with  the  thumb-nail, 
leaving  a  half  inch  of  the  stem  on  the 
berry.  Neither  should  the  sides  be  abrad¬ 
ed  so  as  to  start  a  flow  of  juice,  destroy 
its  appearance  and  soil  the  basket.  To 
avoid  this  each  large  berry  should  be  laid 
in  the  basket  as  soon  as  picked.  When 
several  are  held  in  the  hand  while  pick¬ 
ing  others  some  of  them  are  sure  to  be 
bruised  or  smashed.  With  the  small  ber¬ 
ries  that  go  into  the  basket  of  sorts  less 
care  is  necessary.  The  berries  should  be 
as  good  in  one  part  of  the  basket  as  in 
another.  For  a  finer  appearance  the  top 
of  the  basket  may  be  “dressed”  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  berries  on  their  sides.  The  same 
rule  should  apply  in  crating  the  baskets; 
they  should  be  alike  from  top  to  bottom. 
As  far  as  possible  a  crate  should  be  made 
up  of  one  variety;  but  where  this  is  im¬ 
practicable  each  variety  should  extend 
from  top.  to  bottom,  so  that  the  grocer 
when  lifting  the  cover  can  see  at  a  glance 
the  grade  of  the  entire  crate.  .  This  is 
not  only  honest,  but  in  the  long  run  there 
is  more  money  in  it  than  the  beginner 
may  suppose.  In  an  exacting  market  there 
is  much  importance  in  this  assorting  and 
care  of  the  fruit.  In  my  market  four 
bushels  of  asserted  berries  will  bring 
.more  money  than  will  the  same  four 
bushels  mixed  with  another  bushel  of 
sorts,  I,  a,  THAYER, 


FRFF  If  you  are  interested  in 

■  K  tt  Concrete  Construction 

G  3  » lasa  you.  should  have  our  book 

“CONCRETE-CONSTRUCTION 

ABOUT  THE  HOME  AND  ON  THE  FARM” 


TheStandard  American  Brand 


It  is  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Concrete  work  and  contains: — 
photographs,  descriptions,  specifications  and  sectional 
drawings  for  many  of  the  smaller  structures  that 
can  be  built  by  the  suburbanite  or  farmer  without 
the  aid  of  skilled  labor.  Also  much 
general  information  and  many  valuable 
hints  to  small  contractors. 

A  copy  of  this  booK  sent  free 
upon  request 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

30  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


pi  urn  v* 


^  PORTLAND 

ATLAS 

^  CEMENT  */ 

^ST.trt^ 


Always  Uniform 


The  Famous  SPLIT  HICKORYVehldes 

Sent  To  Any  Responsible  Person  Anywhere  On 


WRITE 

ForThls 

BUGGY 
BOOK 

The  Greatest  Book 
Of  Its  Kind. 

Sent  Prepaid 
To  Any  Address 


Send  No  Money 


But  write  me  at  once  for  full  infor  ” 
mation  about  this  most  liberal  offer. ' 
Remember,  you  can  have  30  days’  free  trial  on  any  of  my  famous  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles,  and  you  don’t  have  to  nay  us  any  money  unless  you 
!  are  satisfied.  Don’t  buy  a  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one 
j  until  you  get  my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  Book 
|  about  vehicles  ever  published.  I  have  sent  out,  absolutely  free,  over 
150,000  of  these  famous  books  to  buggy  buyers  in  all  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  want  to  send  you  one.  If  you  will  just  mail  me  a  postal  card 
and  say:  "Send  me  your  free  Bugay  Book,"  I  will  send  it  to  you  by 
return  mall,  absolutely  free.  Write  to  me  now,  before  you  forget  it. 


FREE 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


mmm 


APPLE,  PLUM  &  PEACH  TREES 

50  TREES  FOR  $2.50 

All  are  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true-to-name. 
Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peach  and  quince  at 
“  live  and  let  live  ’  prices. 

Live-Forever  Rose,  lOc.  Each 

Small  fruit  vines,  plants,  trees,  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  our  specialty.  Asparagus 
roots  and  Poplars  at  a  bargain.  Our  Charles 
A.  Green  has  a  national  reputation  for  honest 
labeling,  packing  and  grading.  Apply  by  postal 
card  for  Green’s  Free  Fruit  Guide  and  Catalog; 
also  a  sample  copy  of  Green's  llig  Fruit 
Magazine — all  mailed  free.  Address, 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  999.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

( ,  big,  red  and  luscious 

are  grown  from 
ALLEN’S  choice 
vigorous  strawberry 
plants.  None  better.® 
Good  Luck,  Chesa. 
peake,  Virginia  and 
Cardinal,  new  Glen 
Mary,  Haverland,  fi 
Dunlap,  Marshall,  fo  i 
Klondike,  Gandy, 
Buback,  Climax,  and  all 
best  standard  sorts,  90  varieties. 

_  Prices  right.  DEWBERRIES,  f 
Austins,  Lueretia,  and  Premo.  I  have  big 
stock  and  they  are  line.  Also  Kaspberry ,  Cur- 
runt  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grape 
vines.  In  SEEDS  I  have  the  leading  varie-  ( 
ties  for  Held  and  garden.  My  1907  supply  of’ 

Peas,  Beans,  Watermelon,  Cantaloupe,  and 
Cucumber  seeds  Is  vory  choice.  Millions 
of  vegetable  plants  in  season.  My  60  page 
Catalogue  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good 
things  lor  the  farm  and  garden  and  where  to 
get  them.  IT'S  FREE.  Send  name  and  ad-  ’ 
ress  on  postal  to-day  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Pop*.  17 , S.ll.bury,  Maryland 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants 


COOPER,  Delevan,  New  York. 


S  A  M  U  : 
Circulars  Free. 


CKED  SWEET  POTATOES-Jersey  Yellow,  Jersey 
Red,  Vineland  Bush;  other  varieties;  plants  in 
season,  Price  List.  C.  M.  Barrlson,  Vineland;  N-  J. 


“The  President 

111  ■  I  J  9  5  The  most  prolific 

I  ll  M  I  and  profitable  of 

■  ■  I  I  U  V  I  an  CURRANTS. 

Write  for  prices  to 

JS.  D.  WILLARD, 

Nurseryman,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

SEED  Potatoes,  Corn  &  Oats »s 

w  eties  at  Lowest  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 

McAdams  Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


BLIGHT  PROOF  POTATOES 

bugs;  double  the  yield  of  common  varieties.  $1.00  per 
bushel,  second  size  75c.  Ira  Watson,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


nAHT  TAQ  20  Kinds,  $1.  GRAND  PRIZE, 
UnilLmo  st.  Louis.  GOLD  MEDAL. 
Buffalo,  Catalogue.  H.  F.  BURT.  Taunton,  Mass. 


Jor  Sale— WHITE  &  BLACK  SEED  OATS. 

Sure  crop,  Dent  and  Yellow  Flint  Corn. 

C.  COOLIDGE,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


nwinw  CCCn— Prize  Taker,  $1.00  per  lb.;  Southport 
umun  OULU  Yellow  Globe.  $1.50  per  lb.:  South- 
port  White  Globe,  $3.00  per  lb.  Subject  to  being 
unsold.  EDWARD  RIGG,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Onion  Sets 

AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE,  &.Ba£la£ 


St.,  N. 

-Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  “33”  on  growing. 

Meehanicsbnrg,  0., 
,  or  Eutao,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  8*4. 50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  #7.50  and  #8.00  bushel. 
Onion  sets,  #3.00  and  #3.50  bushel.  Cow  Peas 
#3.50  to  #3.75  bushel.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 


CHOICE  SEF.D  POTATOES, 


different  varities. 
Smooth,  clean 
stock.  Also  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red,  and  R.  C.  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Cockerels  of  best  breeding  for  sale.  $3.00  to  $10.00 
each.  A.  L.  Fitch,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KNOW  APPLES 


l  v0  soici  many  uik 
chards.  Consequently  I 
know  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  your  soil 
,  and  climate.  My  stock  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  money-mak¬ 
ers  -fancy  and  common  va¬ 
rieties.  They  are  well- 
’  grown,  carefully  packed, 
.ally  guaranteed.  I  pay  freight. 

_ i  catalog  of  ornamental  and  fruit 

trees,  shrubs, etc.  C.A.Maxson,  Mgr. Michigan 
Nursery  &  Orchard  Co.,  Kalamazoo.  Mien. 


free 
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SPRING  WORKING  OF  DIRT  ROADS 
By  Use  of  Drag  and  Rut-Scraper. 

With  the  opening  of  Spring  conics  the 
most  important  time  of  the  year  to  put 
the  dirt  roads  of  the  State  in  shape  that 
their  stability,  surface  drainage  and  best 
possible  condition  at  the  least  expense 
may  be  insured.  At  slight  effort  and  lit¬ 
tle  expense  more  can  be  accomplished  Dy 
the  use  of  drags  on  the  road  at  this  time 
of  the  year  than  could  be  done  by  double 
the  amount  of  work  later  in  the  season. 
The  best  time  to  use  a  drag  on  a  road 
is  during  the  Winter  and  Spring,  when 
the  road  is  thawed  on  top.  If  dragged 
at  this  time  it  will  allow  the  Spring 
rains  to  run  off  from  the  beaten  path,  in¬ 
stead  of  lying  in  pools  to  soften  the  sur¬ 
face  and  reduce  the  road  material  to 
mud.  Later  in  the  season  the  roadway 
should  be  frequently  dragged  following 
a  rain,  and  before  the  material  has  an 
opportunity  to  dry  out.  If  this  is  done 
our  ordinary  dirt  roads  can  be  kept  in 
good  condition,  a  crown  preserved,  ruts 
prevented  and  a  driveway  furnished  free 
from  deep  mud  and  puddles,  and  which 
will  be  a  pleasure  and  comfort  to  all  of 
its  users. 

A  split-log  drag  is  made  by  splitting  a 
log  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length  and  10 
to  12  inches  in  diameter  in  halves,  which 
parts  are  placed  about  30  inches  to  S6 
inches  apart,  with  the  flat  sides  to  the 
front,  so  that  the  sharp  edges  shall  act  as 
scrapers,  and  fastened  in  this  position  by 
crossbars.  These  drags  can  be  construct¬ 
ed  at  a  cost  of  from  $2  to  $3  each.  Full 
details  for  the  construction  of  other 
forms  of  drags  and  the  directions  for 
their  use  on  the  roads,  will  be  furnished 
by  the  State  engineer’s  office  to  those 
interested. 

The  following  points  should  be  borne 
in  mind  when  dragging  a  road :  Make  a 
light  drag,  which  is  hauled  over  the  road 
at  an  angle  so  that  a  small  amount  of 
earth  is  pushed  to  the  center  of  tjie  road. 
Drive  a  team  at  a  walk,  and  let  the 
driver  ride  on  the  drag.  Begin  at  one 
side  of  the  road  or  wheel  track,  return¬ 
ing  on  the  opposite  side.  Drag  the  road 
as  soon  after  every  rain  as  possible,  but 
not  when  the  mud  is  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  stick  to  the  drag.  Do  not  drag  a 
dry  road.  Drag  whenever  possible  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  If  a  road  is  dragged 
immediately  before  a  cold  spell  it  will 
freeze  in  a  smooth  condition.  The  width 
of  a  traveled  way  to  be  maintained  by 
the  drag  should  be  from  18  to  24  feet ; 
first  drag  a  little  more  than  the  width 
of  a  single  wheel  track,  then  gradually 
increase  until  the  desired  width  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Always  drag  a  little  earth 
towards  the  center  of  the  road  until  it  is 
raised  from  10  to  12  inches  above  the 
edges  of  the  traveled  way.  If  the  drag 
cuts  in  too  much,  shorten  the  hitch.  The 
amount  of  earth  that  the  drag  will  carry 
along  can  be  very  considerably  controlled 
by  the  driver,  accordingly  as  he  stands 
near  the  cutting  end  or  away  from  it. 
When  the  roads  are  first  dragged  after 
a  very  muddy  spell  the  wagons  should 
drive,  if  possible,  to  one  side  until  the 
roadway  has  a  chance  to  freeze  or  par¬ 
tially  dry  out.  The  best  results  from 
dragging  are  obtained  only  by  repeated 
applications.  Constant  attention  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  maintain  an  earth  road 
in  its  best  condition.  Frederick  skene. 

State  Engineer,  New  York. 


Crimson  Clover  and  Turnips  in  Corn. 

F.  D.  TP.,  'Washington,  Pa.— As  I  have  read 
much  about  Crimson  clover  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  it  will  pay  to  sow 
the  seed  the  last  time  the  corn  is  plowed, 
and  would  it  pay  to  sow  some  rye  at  the 
same  time,  the  object  being  to  get  some  kind 
of  covering  on  the  soil  to  prevent  working 
durjng  the  Winter,  as  the  land  will  be 
plowed  for  corn  again  next  year.  How  much 
seed  should  be  used  per  acre,  and  would 
it  be  advisable  to  spw  with  a  broadcast  seed¬ 
er  by  riding  a  horse?  Where  Spring  oats  are 
(har vested  is  it  possible  to  work  the  ground 
in  condition  for  a  good  seed  bed  for  wheat 
;witb  a  disk  harrow  and  a  two-horse  corn! 
(cultivator  without  plowing  the  oat  stubbier 
TAns. — Send  to  the  experiment  stations 


of  Delaware  (Newark),  Virginia  (Blacks¬ 
burg),  Maryland  (College  Park),  and 
North  Carolina  (Raleigh),  for  bulletins 
on  Crimson  clover.  We  have  used  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  with  Crimson  clover, 
such  as  rye,  Winter  oats,  rape  and  tur¬ 
nips.  Our  best  results  were  had  by  sow¬ 
ing  12  pounds  Crimson  clover  seed  and 
two  pounds  Cow-horn  turnip  seed  per 
acre.  This  seed  was  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  We  started  broadcasting  it  by 
riding  on  horseback  through  the  corn, 
using  a  Calioon  seeder.  This  seemed  to 
leave  too  much  seed  in  the  joints  of  the 
cornstalks  and  we  finished  seeding  by 
band,  walking  through  the  corn.  Later 
we  found  the  seeding  from  the  horse  as 
good  as  that  done  on  foot.  This  corn 
was  in  hills — worked  both  ways.  First 
a  light  cultivator  was  run  one  way,  leav¬ 
ing  the  soil  well  stirred  up.  Then  the 
seed  was  scattered  and  the  same  cultiva¬ 
tor  run  the  other  way  with  a  piece  of 
plank  dragging  behind  it  to  crush  and 
smooth  down  the  ground.  The  turnips 
and  clover  grew  well  together.  By 
Spring  most  of  the  turnips  were  dead. 
The  clover  grew  well  and  was  turned  un¬ 
der  in  Spring  for  another  corn  crop. 
This  long-rooted  Cow-horn  turnip  grows 
deep  into  the  soil  and  opens  it  up.  We 
have  had  fair  results  when  rye  was  used,' 
but  rye  does  not  permit  as  good  a  growth 
of  this  clover.  You  must  remember  that 
Crimson  clover  and  turnips  demand  large 
quantities  of  water,  and  in  a  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  they  will  hurt  the  corn  crop.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  it  is  quite  possible  to 
fit  an  oat  stubble  with  a  disk  harrow. 
Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Connecticut,  uses  a 
Cutaway  harrow  successfully  for  this 
purpose.  One  plan  he  suggests  for  re¬ 
seeding  an  old  meadow  is  to  chop  up  the 
sod  and  sow  oats.  These  are  cut  green 
for  hay  and  the  stubble  ground  is  chopped 
up  with  the  Cutaway.  If  there  are  large 
rocks  in  the  field,  if  the  soil  is  hard  and 
baked  or  if  the  disks  on  your  harrow 
are  very  dull  you  will  have  trouble  in 
doing  a  good  job. 


“Don’t  you  ever  give  your  dog  any 
exercise,  Miss  Hollyhock?”  said  Miss 
Primrose  to  the  owner  of  a  very  fat  pug. 
"Of  course  I  do,”  answered  the  maiden 
lady  indignantly,  fondling  the  unwieldy 
animal  tenderly.  “I  feed  him  with  choc¬ 
olates  every  few  minutes  just  to  make 
him  wag  his  tail.” — Credit  Lost. 


SPY,  SPITZ,  SUTTON,  MclNTOSH, 
GRIMES,  JONATHAN,  RED  CANADA, 
STAYMAN  WINESAP  and  CORNELL 
BALDWIN.  These  are  the  leading 
kinds  we  grow.  They  are  the 
kinds  you  need  it-  you  want  to 
grow  the  best  apples  in  the  world. 
Why  not  plant  safe  trees  once 
more?  We  are  closing  out.  tNo 
time  to  lose  now.  Our  trees  are 
going.  We  will  grow  them  until  Fall  for  you  if 
desired.  Our  Apple  Breeder  tells  more.  It's  free. 

UOOF.RS  ON  THE  HILL,  The  Apple  Breeder,  Dnnsvllle,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  GOLDEN  DENT 

GOURD  SEED  CORN, 

bred  and  raised  on  Eureka  Stock  Farm  for  the  past 
28  years,  produced  over  100  bushels  shelled  corn  to 
the  acre,  72  pounds  on  the  cob  will  produce  40  quarts, 
weighing  61  pounds  shelled  corn  to  11  pounds  of  cob, 
this  equal  to  one  and  one-fourth  bushel  (by  measure) 
of  shelled  corn.  It  is  long  deep  grain,  small  cob  and 
medium  fodder. 

EDWARD  WALTER, 

West  Chester,  Chester  County,  Penn. 


WARD  BLACKBERRY  -  Hardy  and  reliable; 
™  one  of  the  best.  Well-rooted  plants,  by  mail,  25, 
75c.;  50,  $1.00;  100,  $1.50.  For  larger  quantities,  As¬ 
paragus  Roots,  Trees  and  other  small  fruit  plants, 
send  for  price  list.  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


MAKE  MAPLE  MOLASSES. 

PATRONIZE  PliOBCCERS. 

Get  genuine  goods  fresh  from  the  Forest  Full  gal 
cans,  in  cases  of  4,  6,  or  8;  half  gal.  cans,  in  eases  of 
L,  $1.2a  per  gal.  (check  or  p.o.  order).  Small  sample 
safely  sent  by  mail,  15  cents,  stamps. 

D.  A.  Kneeland,  Mountain  Home  Farm,  Waitsfield.Vt. 

Defender 
Sprayer 

All  brass,  easiest  work¬ 
ing,  most  powerful,  au¬ 
tomatic  mixer,  expan¬ 
sion  valves,  double 
strainer.  Catalogue  of 
Pumps  and Treatiseon 
Spraying  free. 

Agents  Wanted. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 

Box  f8,  Catskill,  N.Y. 


Rough-  On-Flies. 

Every  gallon  guaranteed.  Upon 
receipt  of  $2  we  will  send  one  gal¬ 
lon  and  a  good  sprayer  by  express 
prepaid.  After  using  half  theoil, 
if  not  satisfactory,  upon  receipt 
of  notice,  we  will  refund  the 
money  and  receive  back  the 
sprayer  and  can,  paying  return 
charges. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y- 
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Free: 

Sample 

WriteToday 


Settle  that  leaky  roof  once  and  for  all !  Cover  the  old  shingles  or 
the  pin-holed  tin  with  Congo  and  end  the  trouble  1 

It  won’t  take  as  long  or  be  as  hard  work  as  to  patch  the  old  roof. 

You  can  lay  Congo  yourself.  Unroll  it  on  the  roof  and  nail  it 
down  !  Then  forget  you  have  a  roof.  There  will  be  no  more  leaks  to 
remind  you  of  it. 

We  call  Congo  the  “Never-leak  Roof.”  We  mean  it. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  you  will  understand  why  we  are  so  confident. 

BUCHANAN -FOSTER  CO., 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg. ,  Philadelphia.  CHICAGO  &  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Rifle  or  Shotgun 

Every  time  you  raise  a  Stevens 
Firearm  your  nerve  is  steadied 
by  the  knowledge  that  Stevens 
hold  more  records  for  accuracy 
than  all  other  makes  combined. 
To  make  good  every  time,  use 
a  Stevens — “it  gets  it.” 


Our  140-page  Catalog  Free 

tells  all  about  the  famous  Stevens 
shotguns,  rifles  and  pistols;  cart¬ 
ridges,  the  care  of  firearms,  notes  on 
ammunition,  sights,  targets,  clean¬ 
ing  rods,  reloading  implements,  and 
much  more  valuable  information. 
Send  four  cents  in  stamps  and  we 
will  mail  it  free. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  any  Stevens 
Firearm.  Order  fropi  us  if  he  won’t 
supply. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 

200  pine  Street 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


(Improved  Robbins) 


Potato  Planter 


The  only  potato  planter  that  does  abso- 
lutely  perfect  work — no  misses  or  doubles. 

Write  for  the  #  new  1907  Iron  Age 
Book  describing  B  Potato  Sprayers,  Cul 
fr&SB/F  tivators.  Diggers,  anc 


Garden 
Tools. 
Bateman  Mfir-  Co. 

fv  „  Box  louM  , 


DUX  1 U-M  , 

Grenlocn.N.J, 


Steel  Wheels 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong'  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .\  Havana,  El. 


20th  Century  Wagon  Box 


Stock  Rack  and  Hay 
Ladders.  Made  Better  than 
ou  expect,  Thoroughly  bolted,  not  nailed,  Write 

odel  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  406  Mancie,  Indiana. 


PERMANENT  ROOFING 

WITH  A  PERMANENT  COLOR 

SUITABLE  FOR  BUILDINGS 
OF  EVERY  KIND. 

Consider  what  it  means  to  have  a 
water-proof  and  ornamental  roof  which 
does  not  require  painting. 

Color  absolutely  guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


The  Standard  Paint  Company, 

BOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Gineral  Offices i  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  N.  Y. 

* — 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MHx  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TRY  THIS  PAINT 

AT  OUR  RISK 

We  want  to  prove  to  you 
that  you  can  not  buy  any¬ 
where,  at  any  price,  a  bet¬ 
ter,  smoother  and  more 
economical  paint  than  our 

UNITO 

HOUSE  PAINT 

Sold  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  at  factory  prices.  To 
proveto  you  what  it  will  do,  we  let  you  try  it  free. 
Write  today  for  color  samples  and  tell  us  how  much  you 
will  need  this  spring.  Our  big  224-page  free  book  is 
full  of  money-saving  plans. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  P-31,  Cleveland,  0. 


FERTILIZER  LIME  etc.,  address 

YVALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


CALDWELL  TANKS 

as  superior  to  ordinary  kind  as  day  to  night.  Best 
Cypress  used,  best  construction,  making  them  im¬ 
perishable  and  lasting.  No  leaks,  repairs  or  other 
annoyances.  Also  make  steel  towers,  strong  as 
bridge  construction.  Used  everywhere  by  every¬ 
body,  many  farmers  ami  stockmen.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalogue  and  photos. 

Yf,  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(S,S)  1'— 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

M0MER  &  I0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Potatoes. — Instead  of  Improving,  the  mar- 
set  on  old  stock  Is  weaker  and  prices  down 
10  to  25  cents.  New  and  southern  second 
crops  have  done  a  little  better  than  last 
week. 

Eggs. — Receipts  continue  very  heavy, 
180,400,000  eggs  arriving  at  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  period  of  20  days.  Storage 
business  is  active.  But  a  few  years  ago  a 
man  would  have  been  considered  crazy  to 
store  eggs  at  17  or  18  cents,  and'  some  of 
these  speculators  may  have  a  similar  opin¬ 
ion  of  themselves  before  next  Spring. 

London  Fur  Sales. — Reports  from  the 
March  sales  show  a  heavy  demand  for  mink, 
at  40  per  cent  advance  over  last  year’s 
prices.  Red  fox  was  10  per  cent  higher; 
otter.  15  per  cent :  fisher,  35  per  cent.  The 
market  for  skunk  is  in  bad  condition,  this 
sale  showing  a  decline  of  35  per  cent. 

Mixed  Labels.— “Are  tags  ever  stolen  or 
changed  on  freight  or  express  shipments  of 
animals  or  other  farm  products?”  a.  d. 

New  York. 

I  have  heard  of  several  cases  of  this 
sort,  one  recently  in  which  the  evidence  is 
undoubted.  A  dressed  calf  was  delivered  to 
a  dealer  here,  an  employee  signing  for  it 
and  paying  the  express  charge,  which  the 
bill  stated  was  on  80  pounds.  As  soon  as 
the  proprietor  saw  the  calf  he  said  :  “Where 
did  that  bob  veal  come  from?"  He  put  it 
on  the  scales  and  found  that  it  weighed  60 
pounds.  It  was  put  out  of  sight  and  thrown 
away  later  to  avoid  seizure  and  fine.  The 
shipper  is  a  farmer  who  knows  how  to 
fatten  calves  and  has  always  sent  good  ones, 
lie  swears  that  the  calf  bearing  the  tag 
which  the  receiver  got  weighed  the  full  80 
pounds  billed.  The  receiver  is  now  after  the 
express  company,  and  the  indications  are  that 
they  will  have  to  pay  the  damage.  It  will 
probably  never  be  learned  who  changed  the 
labels  on  those  calves.  Perhaps  a  messenger 
was  bribed,  or  it  might  have  been  done  while 
the  calf  was  lying  on  the  shipping  platform. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  there  are  people 
who  drift  along  the  railway  lines  looking 
for  opportunities  to  steal  or  change  tags  that 
are  easily  detached.  Quite  likely  the  prime 
calf  was  delivered  so  that  some  shark  got  it. 

Money  Matters. — Let  Wall  Street  specu¬ 
lation  alone  is  good  advice  for  people  with 
small  sums  of  money  to  invest.  Two  young 
men  of  the  clerk  type  sat  behind  me  in  a 
suburban  train.  One  was  bewailing  his  hard 
luck,  as  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  stocks  in  which  he  had  put  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  on  a  “margin.”  He  was  worked 
up  into  a  great  state  of  mental  misery.  Here 
was  a  man  with  youth  and  the  ability  to 
make  his  living  by  productive  work  whining 
because  he  had  failed  to  win  a  gambling  deal ! 
This  is  the  material  from  which  defaulters 
are  made  and  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  doing 
a  thorough  job.  He  blamed  President  Roose¬ 
velt  for  “upsetting  confidence"  by  attacking 
the  trusts  and  railroads.  Secretary  Cortel- 
you  was  a  cowardly  incompetent  for  not  im¬ 
mediately  “relieving  the  situation”  by  putting 
ready  money  at  the  disposal  of  Wall  Street 
speculators;  and  Mr.  Harriman  was  a  villain 
with  the  one  sole  delight  of  tearing  the  vitals 
from  financial  underlings.  In  other  words, 
this  young  man  wants  the  material  world  to 
bow  to  him  and  pour  a  stream  of  money, 
which  he  has  not  earned,  into  his  pocket. 
This  loss  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  him,  and  it  were  well  that  other 
youngsters  similarly  inclined  were  thus  met¬ 
aphorically  spanked  and  sent  to  bed  with¬ 
out  any  supper. 

The  present  uneasiness,  panic,  or  whatever 
It  may  be  called,  is  partly  a  cut-and-dried 
affair,  made  up  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  cur- 
ters  and  driers,  and  partly  the  result  of 
distorted  ideas  of  money  and  its  uses — a 
shortage  of  financial  common  sense.  There 
is  an  absurd,  fearsome  worship  of  the  bank¬ 
er  and  general  handler  of  money,  and  a  dread 
of  looking  into  the  workings  of  railroads  or 
other  public  utilities  whose  stocks  are  bought 
and.  sold,  lest  “confidence”  be  shaken.  But 
daylight  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  create 
confidence  with  a  solid  foundation. 

W.  W.  H. 


CLOTH  VENTILATION  FOR  BARNS. 

In  describing  Dr.  Santee’s  barn  at  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  we  spoke  of  the  system  of  venti¬ 
lation — which  consists  of  taking  the  glass 
from  several  windows  and  putting  thin  cloth 
in  place.  There  has  been  some  discussion  as 
to  the  merits  of  this  plan  compared  with 
the  King  system  of  tubes  which  carry  the 
foul  air  from  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
to  the  top.  The  following  letter  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Santee: 

“The  condition  of  my  stock,  plant  and 
equipments  was  such  as  to  merit  good  report, 
score  00,  when  you  first  visited  me  on  De¬ 
cember  22,  1906,  and  the  suggestions  which 
you  then  and  since  have  so  willingly  given 
me  were  taken  advantage  of  to  the  end  that 
when  you  again  inspected  my  establishment 
here  on  February  9,  1907,  you  felt  that  con¬ 
ditions  were  so  much  improved  as  to  merit 
excellent  report  as  to  general  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions.  the  score  being  95.  This  betterment 
was  chiefly  brought  about  by  increasing  the 
light  and  ventilation  in  the  barn  by  putting 
90  square  feet  of  muslin  curtain  such  as  you 


suggested,  which  has  been  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  revelation  here,  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  below  given  for  your  particular  in¬ 
formation  and  through  you  for  the  benefit  of 
all  who  may  yet  be  in  doubt.  After  satisfy¬ 
ing  myself  from  your  statement  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  curtain  was  all  right,  I  desired 
to  try  it,  and  taking  my  manager.  Col.  A.  B. 
Marshall,  a  practical  and  experienced  archi¬ 
tect  and  builder,  along.  I  indicated  to  him 
where  I  wanted  the  side  walls  cut  and 
frames,  with  muslin  only  on  put  in.  Well, 
he  looked  at  me,  aud  after  assuring  himself 
that  I  really  meant  it,  sat  down  to  advise 
against  such  a  really  inhuman  course,  ex¬ 
plaining  his  belief  that  it  meant  subjecting 
the  cattle  to  unnecessary  exposure  to  the 
cold  winds  which  must  blow  through  the 
mesh  of  the  muslin  during  the  Winter  and 
indeed  freeze  them.  However,  I  persisted 
that  they  must  be  tried  and  they  were  (with 
marked  glances  of  sympathy  at  the  under¬ 
signed)  finally  put  in. 

“The  first  two  or  three  nights  thereafter, 
being  mild  weather,  caused  no  alarm  for 
condition  of  cattle,  but  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  saw  the  thermometer  down  to 
seven  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  a  gale  when  at  5  a.  m.  Col.  Marshall, 
with  his  corps  of  men  approached  the  barn 
with  feelings  akin  to  fear  and  trembling,  but 
on  entering  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  the  conditions  much  more  ideal  than  ever 
before;  the  cattle  comfortable  in  a  suitable 
temperature  of  dry  healthy  atmosphere,  free 
from  drafts  and  dampness.  The  manager, 
still  doubtful,  approached  the  most  exposed 
curtain,  that  facing  the  north-northwest 
wind  which  was  forcing  It  inward  by  a 
strong  outward  attack,  but  he  could  hardly 
perceive  the  cold,  and  had  to  resort  to  a 
method  he  learned  on  the  plains  of  wetting 
the  finger  and  holding  it  up  to  detect  the 
direction  of  the  wind ;  when  at  two  inches 
from  the  curtain  he  thus  discovered  the 
admission  of  air:  but  that  being  there  assim¬ 
ilated  at  once  with  the  temperature  of  that 
within  was  constantly  driving  out  the  damp¬ 
ness  and  foul  air,  and  furnishing  the  barn 
with  pure  atmosphere  without  noticeable 
cold  and  in  the  most  admirable  and  econ¬ 
omical  manner.  That  morning  when  the 
Colonel  met  me  he  was  and  is  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  muslin  curtain,  and  will  say 
so  to  anyone,  for  both  barn  or  chicken  houses, 
but  his  conviction  is  not  without  chagrin 
that  he,  a  practical  builder  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  use  of  muslin  windows  in  new 
buildings  in  extracting  dampness,  so  that 
mechanics  may  continue  their  work  on  the 
inside  in  the  most  approved  manner,  should 
have  been  unwilling  to  admit  its  utility  on 
the  farm  until  after  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion.”  ROBERT  G.  SMITH. 


ROSSMAN  LAWN  FENCE 


(STEEL  AND  IRON) 

combines  the  strength  of  a  stone  wall 
with  the  beauty  of  a  hedge.  More  durable 
than  wrought  iron  and  erected  at  med¬ 
ium  cost.  Ask  for  Catalog  I.  Write  today. 

SLEETH,  BROOK  &  SEAMAN  CO., 
253  Broadway  Now  York  City 
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I  WAN  POST  HOLE  &  I 
in  All  WELL  AUGER! 

for  fence  and  telephone  post  holes, 
wells,  etc.  Used by  u.  S.  Government. 
Three  times  the  work  accomplished 
with  an  I  wan  Auger  than  with  any  other 
auger  or  digger.  Makes  hole  smoothly,  i 
*•  quickly,  empties  easily  and  is  very  1 
I  durable.  Sizes  3  to  14  inch.  Inquire  of 
1  hardware  or  implement  dealer.  Send, 
for  our  book  Easy  Digging.  It’s  free 

I  WAN  BROS., 

'Hdw.  Mfrs.,  Dept.  4  Streator,  Ill, 


Building 

free  booklet  tells  all 
about  fences.  Shows  how 
much  superior  the 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

to  other  fences.  No  matter  how  much  you 
spend  you  can  t  get  abetter  fence.  Write  to-day 
for  this  book.W e  pay  freight  everywhere. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
II.  B.  Prate  A  Co.,  MO  Went  St.  New  York 


c 


THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing Ornamental 
Fences  Bates, Arches 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
Border,  etc.,  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agonta.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  pay  ail  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  W  rite  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  203.  WINCHESTER.  INDIANA 


Made  of  heavy  steel 
wire,  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized,  it  stands  every  test 
and  lasts  a  life  time. 

SUPERIOR  WIRE  FENCE 

Send  for  our  new  catalog,  free* 
which  will  show  you  how  much  you 
can  save.  We  sell  High  Carbon,  Coiled 
Spring  Wire  and  Soft  and  Barb  Wire 
at  wholesale  price.  Freight  prepaid. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Wire  F ence  90c 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  *  ^ 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wlrrw 
Catalog  of  fences ,  tools  and  suppl  ies  FREK 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  GO.  Box  G«,  Leesburg,  (S 


THIS  PLOW  AT  FACTORY  PRICE 

And  We  Pay  the  Freight  Besides 


BANNER 


You  know  what  this  means 
-  , -  ■  to  you.  It  saves  the  middle- 

NO.  man’s  profit,  the  jobber’s 

W' V.  profit,  the  dealer’s  profit. 
210  We  send  it  straight  from  us 

to  you  at  the  real  factory 
price.  We  pay  all  the  freight 
charges  on  this  plow  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  Banner  Flow  No.  210  Is  the  most 
irciyill  successful  general  purpose  plow  ever 
made.  It  has  no  equal  in  sod  or  stubble. 
Guaranteed  to  scour  In  the  most  sticky  soil.  Workmanship  and  material  un- 
equaled.  We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  our  large,  handsome  Implement 
Catalogue;  full  of  money -saving  prices.  Write  us  at  once. 

QREENVILLE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Dept.  1 L  Greenville,  Mich. 


We  pay 


Our 

Entire 

Line 


at  Factory  Prices 

Star  Garden  Plow  $1.79 


ellvered.  We  send  free  sample  for  inspec- 
and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  If" 

styles.  The  Brown  Fence  Wire 
Co.,  Olcvelund,  Ohio. 


GATE  The 


FARMER,  STOCKMAN,  POULTRYMAN  AND  CITY  RESIDENT 

MADE  IN  WOOD  OR  GALVANIZED  STEEL. 

The  Weston  Gate  slides  and  swings,  does  not  bind,  sag  nor 
drag,  works  easily  as  a  door,  does  away  with  extra  walk  gates; 
endorsed  by  hundreds  of  Farmers.  You  can  buy  our  attach 
meats,  make  your  own  gates  and  save  money.  We  pay  freight 
aud  sell  on  trial.  Catalog  and  prices  free- 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Bat  32,  NORTH  DOVER,  OHIO. 


THE  TOWNSEND 

WIRE  STRETCHER 

Is  the  most  easily  attached  or  detached 
of  any  Implement  made.  Stretches  to 
last  post  as  well  as  to  any.  Steel  grips 
that  never  slip.  Can  begot  at  any  Hard¬ 
ware  store.  Write  for  circulars.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

F.  R.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


FARM  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 

Handsome,  easy  to  build,  always 
stands  erect.  Ask  for  Fence  Book  I L 

ANCHOR  FENCE  &  MFC,  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


When  Is  a  Gate  Not  a  Gate  ? 
Steven’s  Revolver  Is  Never  a  Jar 

But  is  at  last 

A  Perfect  Home=Made  Farm  Gate. 


EMPIRE 

FENCE 

THE  FENCE  OF  TODAY 

Made  of  big.  strong  bard 
Steel  wires,  including  up¬ 
rights,  horizontals  and 
knots,  and  they  are  ail 

_  No.  9  Hard  Stoel. 

People  have  learned  better  than  to  use  the  light, 
soft  wires  that  soon  rust  out.  Empire  fence  is 
neat  and  it  has  the  strength  and  staying  quali¬ 
ties.  No  animal  can  go  through  it  or  break  it 
down.  Heavily  galvanized. 

We  sell  only  direct  and  do  not  sell  through  agents 
or  dealers.  Write  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ROND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Following  are  just  a  few  of  its  individual  char¬ 
acteristics: 

It  is  the  only  gate  on  earth  that  goes  over  and  over 
when  opened  and  closed,  because  it  is  protected  by 
the  ONLY  PATENT  EVER  ISSUED  by  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  on  such  a  gate. 

It  will  not  sag,  twist  or  get  out  of  shape,  as  it  is  on 
the  ground  all  the  time  and  has  positively  no  strain 
whatever  upon  the  supporting  post.  It  never  lias  to 
be  locked  for  it  stays  shut  of  its  own  accord  and  no 
animal  but  a  pig  can  get  through  it  when  not  locked. 
It  will  operate  over  any  height  of  snow  and  can  be 
made  any  length  without  affecting  its  durability:  the 
wind  can  not  open  it  when  not  locked  and  it  will  stay 
open  at  all  times  when  desired  whether  fastened  or  not 

Send  $1.00  for  the  patent  right  to  make  and  use  the 
gate  upon  your  farm,  together  with  a  complete  set  of 
working  drawings  and  specifications  telling  exactly 
how  you  can  make  any  of  the  gates  you  now  have, 
either  wire  or  wooden,  into  a  Stevens  Revolver,  for 
an  loutlay  not  to  excoed  35c,,  and  when  made,  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the 
dollar  sent. 

S.  GEO.  STEVENS, 

Consulting  Engineer  and  Patents, 

120  5th  Avenue  West,  Duluth,  IVilnn. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

creases  the  value.  Aijres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
1  Jackson's  Bound  Bruin  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Ra  Pipe,  Ked  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Writ* 

for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOUX  II.  JACKSOM,  76  Third  Ate.,  Albsny,  M. x. 


UoMY 

flullulmo  o.  k. 


We  are  ready  to  prove  it  the 
Lightest  Draft  Elevator  Digger  Made . 


We  have  so  much  confidence 


ability 
machine 


to  please 


that  we 


Pat.  Applied  For 


send  It  on  trial  to  any  responsible 
farmer  In  the  U .  S.  Send  for  our 
special  offer  and  catalogue . 

D.  Y.  Hal  lock  &  Sons 

Box  812,  York,  Pedn*a. 
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T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER- 


April  13, 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Carnegie  Orange. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  January  20,  1906,  Prof.  Van 
Deman  gave  the  first  authentic  account 
of  the  Carnegie  orange,  a  promising 
hybrid  of  the  hardy  Citrus  trifoliata, 
raised  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Normand,  Marksville, 
La.  Fig.  140,  first  page,  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  shows  a  cluster  of  this 
very  interesting  fruit  just  as  borne  on 
the  tree.  Though  shriveled  when  re¬ 
ceived,  having  been  cut  for  exhibition 
several  weeks  before,  the  oranges  were 
still  juicy  and  of  pleasant,  refreshing 
flavor;  far  better  in  quality  than  many 
commercial  kinds  found  in  our  markets. 
The  color  is  a  good  clear  yellow,  rind 
thin  and  seeds  numerous,  though  not 
large.  Mr.  Normand  says  his  trees  have 
repeatedly  endured  temperatures  as  low 
as  10  above  zero  without  harm,  thus 
showing  they  have  inherited  much  of 
the  hardiness  of  the  Trifoliata  as  well 
as  the  good  quality  of  the  tender  Medi¬ 
terranean  parent.  Mr.  Normand  has 
other  hybrids  still  more  hopeful.  The 
Washington  Department  of  Agriculture 
describes  in  their  Yearbook  for  1905  a 
new  Trifoliata  orange  hybrid  nearly  four 
inches  in  diameter,  under  the  name  of 
Morton  Citrange,  of  agreeable  quality, 
sweeter  than  the  Rusk  and  W  i Hits  varie¬ 
ties  previously  described.  I  his  variety  has 
endured  the  temperature  of  18  degrees 
above  zero  without  noticeable  harm.  Mr. 
C.  Marti,  Houston,  Texas,  is  also,  we 
believe,  following  up  his  successful,  work 
of  breeding  Trifoliata  with  Mandarin  and 
other  sweet  oranges,  having  produced 
varieties  of  excellent  quality  that  en¬ 
dured  without  harm  cold  as  severe  as 
two  degrees  above  zero.  With  these  ex¬ 
perienced  breeders  in  the  field  as  well  as 
amateurs  not  yet  announced,  there  is 
good  hope  of  securing  useful  orange  va¬ 
rieties  that  may  be  grown  successfully 
far  north  of  the  present  Citrus  fruit 
limits. 

Trifoliata  Is  Hardy. — One  of  the 
hardiest  exotic  trees  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
is  Citrus  trifoliata,  the  deciduous-leaved 
orange  above  mentioned  as  a  parent  of 
the  new  race.  We  have  two  trees  12 
years  old  from  seeds.  One  stands  in 
good  soil  in  a  protected  situation,  shel¬ 
tered  on  the  north  and  west  by  buildings 
and  evergreens,  but  crowded  by  tall-grow¬ 
ing  shrubs.  It  is  about  10  feet  high,  and 
has  blossomed  and  fruited  profusely  for 
several  years.  1  he  other  is  on  a  bleak 
slope,  in  poor  soil  and  is  not  favored  by 
the  slightest  protection.  Neither  has  ever 
lost  a  twig  by  frost,  though  we  frequently 
have  temperatures  at  and  below  zero  dur¬ 
ing  Winter.  Cherry  and  European  chest¬ 
nut  trees  established  eight  years  were 
killed  by  the  severe  cold  and  wild  storms 
of  the  Winter  of  1903-4,  yet  these  tough 
little  Oriental  orange  trees  suffered  no 
harm.  The  exposed  tree  forms  a  dense 
thorny  shrub  six  feet  high,  bearing  a  few 
blossoms  and  fruits  each  season.  .  1  he 
dark  green  thorny  twigs  are  distinctly 
decorative  in  Winter,  while  the  foliage 
turns  lively  yellow  before  dropping  in 
October.  The  white  blooms  are  rather 
flimsy,  but  are  otherwise  of  the  true 
orange  character  and  fragrance.  1  he 
small,  yellow,  seedy  oranges  hang  on  un¬ 
til  freezing.  A  fair  lemonade  can  be 
made  of  them  but  otherwise  they  are  use¬ 
less,  the  rind  having  the  intense  bitter 
flavor  of  Seville  oranges.  This  hardy 
orange  was  quite  extensively  tried  for 
hedges  in  this  vicinity  10  or  more  years 
ago,  but  found  too  slow  in  growth  and 
likely  to  winter-kill  before  becoming  es¬ 
tablished  to  find  favor.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  its  hardiness  when  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  hereabouts,  but  it  is  understand 
that  this  is  nearly  the  northern  limit  of 
reliability  under  ordinary  conditions. 
While  only  worth  growing  as  a  curiosity 
in  the  North  the  hardy  orange,  is  of  the 
greatest  prospective  value  to  Citrus  fruit 
breeders,  as  has  frequently  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  furnishes  a  most  valuable 
stock  for  dwarfing  and  rendering  hardier 
almost  all  lemon,  lime  and  orange  vari¬ 
eties. 

Planting  the  New  Grape. — T  he 
Brown’s  Seedling  grape  is  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers,  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  whom  are  naturally  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  caring  for  young  vines.  When 
received  the  packing  should  at  once  be 
removed  and  the  roots,  if  at  all  drv, 
moistened  with  tepid  water.  lhe  plant 
may  then  be  ’"heeled  in  or  covered,  in 
the  garden,  with  moist  earth  up  to  the  top¬ 
most  bud,  or  laid  on  a  cool  moist  cellar 
bottom  and  covered  with  damp  moss  or 
earth  until  ready  for  planting.  Brown’s 
Seedling  is  an  exceptionally  hardy  grape, 
being  as  far  as  known  a  pure  descendent 
of  Isabella.  Little  consideration  may  be 


given  the  question  of  injury  by  frost  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  most  northern  regions,,  but  a 
sunny  and  airy  situation  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible  be  chosen  that  the  foliage  may  be 
kept  healthy  and  the  fruits  ripen  early 
and  perfectly.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  vigorous  of  all  grapes,  and 
may  be  safely  planted  where  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  quite  short.  If  to  be 
trained  against  a  building  a  southern  or 
western  exposure  is  best,  as  the  greatest 
amount  of  warm  sunlight  is  thus  secured. 
No  grape  should  be  expected  to  thrive 
against  a  north  wall,  and  an  exposure 
limited  to  the  east  is  not  much  better,  for 
though  the  foliage  is  quickly  dried  by  the 
morning  sun  the  afternoon  shade  does 
not  tend  to  good  development  of  the 
grapes.  Do  not  plan  to  train  to  a  single 
stake  or  post.  Free-growing  native  grapes 
seldom  produce  well  when  thus  confined 
Give  the  new  kind  at  least  six  or  eight 
feet  of  trellis  room  not  less  than  five 
feet  high  in  a  well-drained  sunny  place 
or  train  it  on  a  high  wall.  '1  he  trellis, 
however,  will  not  be  needed  for  a  year 
or  two  after  planting,  a  single  stake  af¬ 
fording  the  needed  support  for  the  time 
being.  When  ready  to  plant,  unless  the 
soil  is  exceptionally  rich,  dig  out  a  good- 
sized  hole,  two  or  more  feet  across  and 
18  inches  deep  and  fill  it  with  a  com¬ 
post  of  one  part  fine  old  manure  to  two 
parts  good  garden  soil,  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  If  any  old  bones,  are  at  hand 
they  may  well  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  where  they  will  assist  drain¬ 
age  and  as  they  decay  give  good  account 
of  themselves  in  promoting  fruitfulness, 
the  grape  being  is  a  great  lover  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  lime.  The  root  ends  may 
be  freshened  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the 
grape  planted,  taking  care  to  dispose  the 
roots  in  a  natural  position  with  the  outer 
ends  lowest,  and  to  pack  and  firm  the 
earth  well  about  and  over  them.  The  plant 
may  be  set  a  trifle  lower  in  the  earth 
than  it  grew  before,  endeavoring  to  have 
a  plump  bud  come  just  at  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  When  the  bud  starts  to 
grow  the  surplus  vine  above  should  be 
cut  off  and  the  tender  shoot  guarded  in 
some  manner  until  it  can  be  tied  to  the 
stake  or  trellis,  to  which  it  should  care¬ 
fully  be  seemed  as  growth  progresses 
throughout  the  season. .  Not  more  than 
two  buds  should  be  allowed  to  start 
under  any  consideration  and  in  the  long 
run  it  will  usually  be  best  to  confine  the 
first  and  second  year’s  growth  to  a  single 
cane,  which  should  always  be  kept  tied 
up,  as  the  plant  will  tliriye  far  better  than 
if  allowed  to  sprawl  while  young. 

Give  the  Plant  a  Good  Start. — The 
object  of  feeding  the  plants  so  well  at 
the  beginning  is  to  encourage  rapid 
growth.  To  have  grapes  we  must  first 
get  a  strong  vine,  and  a  season  or  two 
may  be  saved  by  giving  the  young  plant 
rich  soil  to  grow  in.  The  writer  is  aware 
that  much  has  been  published  against  the 
over-fertilizing  of  native  grapes.  1  he 
theory,  and  at-  times  the  experience,  is 
that  bearing  grapes  too  strongly  stimu¬ 
lated  with  nitrogenous  manures  are  likely 
to  “run  all  to  vine”  at  the  expense  of 
the  crop.  While  this  is  less  common  than 
supposed,  it  in  a  measure  holds  true. 
When  cropping  begins  relatively  large 
amounts  of  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  needed,  and  the  nitrogen  may  be 
lessened,  but  trials  show  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  in  liberally  feeding  the  newly 
planted  vines  with  animal  manure  or 
other  highly  nitrogenous  material  to  build 
up  rapidly  a  strong  framework  of  vine 
and  an  extensive  root  system..  A  barrow¬ 
load  or  even  a  cartload  of  rich  compost 
will  be  pretty  well  exhausted  before  bear¬ 
ing  begins,  and  the  after-fertilization  may 
be  conducted  from  the  surface  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  plant.  We  would 
like  to  give  a  photograph  or  drawing  of 
a  properly  trained  grape  vine,  but  train¬ 
ing  systems  vary  so  widely  and  the  us¬ 
ual  neat  diagram  is  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  actual  appearance  of  the  vine 
that  we  fear  at  this  time  it  would  prove 
misleading.  We  hope  to  call  attention  to 
the  matter  and  illustrate  from  time,  to 
time  the  progress  of  one  of  these  vines 
under  normal  treatment.  w.  v.  f. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 

I  and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  “Wheel Sense” free. 

Electric  Wheg* Co. Bi  88,  Quincy, 111. 


mum 

Riding  Cultivators 

The  great  adjustability  of  these  light, 
strong  tools  make  them  valuable  to  all 
farmers  from  the  corn  grower  to  the 
market  gardener. 

Adapted  for  cultivating  a  large  variety 
of  crops — young  or  matured  in  any 
kind  of  soil, and  adjusted  for  rows  of 
elillcrent  wid.h,  without  reducing  the 
number  of  teeth. 

Our  new  1907  Iron  Ace  Book 

describes  the  complete  line  of  Iron  Age 
Horse  Hoes.  Wheel  Hoes.  Seed  Drills, 
Sprayers,  Potato  Planters,  Diggers, 
etc.  Write  for  it — free* 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co. 

BOX  10SN 

3Grenloch,N.J. 

No.  6o 
Iron  Age 
Pivot 
Wheel 
Cultivator 


V  - 


Boy 
Gan  Work  It 

Accurate,  thorough  cultivation  with  the 
Kraus  Divot-Axle  bulky  Cultivator  is  only  a 
matter  of  steering  ;  not  of  work.  Instead  of 
pulling  and  pushing  the  entire  gang  of  shovels 
from  side  to  side  as  with  the  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tor  the  Kraus  is  steered  by  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  foot,  wheels  and  shovels  moving  side- 
wise  simultaneously.  p|yg j 

SULKY 

CULTIVATOR 

Perfect  for  hillsides  or 
crooked  rows.  Instantly 
adjustable  for  width  of 
row  and  depth  and  ancle 
of  shovel.  High  wheeled, 
light  draft, and  perfectly 
balanced. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
handle  the  Kraus,  don’t 
accept  a  subst  itute,  write 
us.  Catalogue  free. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO, 
DEPT.  13  AKRON.  OHIO. 


*'sUL^: 

th*dl  waplt' 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills,  and  Wheel  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  C0RP., 
Southport,  Connecticut 


KJ  BTlUiPlJJO.  20th 
nHlll*ri  d  Century 

Steel  Ball  Goupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator  row  Dc°obrn 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attach  Complete  in 
One  Machine. 

Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Lair,  St. 
Louis.  A  woiiderful- 
iinproveiuent  in  culti¬ 
vators,  combining  every 
^possible  movement  ci 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
”  •’to  different  6tylee 

Thousands  in  use.  M’f’r'sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’l  1 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 

The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York  " 


6tyles. 
:’r’i  Im- 
ilar. 

k.  Pa.  J 


SPRAYING 

FRUIT  TREES 

is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a  necessity.  Prevents 
wormy  fruit  by  destroy¬ 
ing  all  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 
Every  farmer,  gar¬ 
dener, frui  t  or  flower 
grower  should  write 
for  my  free  cata¬ 
logue,  describing  21 
styles  of  Spraying 
Outfits,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  crops,  and  much 

_ _  valuable  information. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  70  L Quincy,  III. 


I 


— 


No  Money  in  Advance— pay  when 
\convenient.  The  “FITZ-ALL”  fits- 
lon-any-barrel  or  tank.  Sprays  nil  so 
llutions.  Proven  best  and  mostdnr- 
lnble.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
I  lira  ns  Ball  Valves  Cylinder .  Plunger , 
|  "tc. Strainer  Cleaner  and3  Agitators. 
I  >00  lb.  pressure.  A  boy  can  operate  it 
1  After  trial  if  you  keep  it — pay  when 
I  von  can.  Wholesale  price  where  no 
I  a  pent— Agents  Wanted.  Special 
j  Fre*  Offer  for  first  in  each  locality.  ‘‘Spray- 
ling  Guide*'  and  full  information  FRKF,. 

Sh.L. Hurst  Mfg. Co.,  g  North  St., Canton, 0- 


The  Perfection  Sprayer 

combine*  hand  and  horse  power,  and  has  both  cart  and  barrel, 

1 1 *s  simple,  reliable,  practicable  and  durable.  Sprays  everything 
trees,  potatoes,  vines.  Catalogue  telling  how  to  spray  and  con 
tainlng  valuable  formulas,  FRKJJ. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  70,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE . 

In  connection  with  our  Hi-Grade  Brand  of  Pure 
Paris  Green  we  have  issued  a  new  booklet  on  Insecti¬ 
cides,  containing  many  useful  hints  to  the  farmer, 
truck  grower  and  gardener.  It  is  authoritative  and 
up-to-date.  Better  send  for  a  copy  to-da.v.  It  costs 
nothing  and  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about, 
fighting  insect  pests.  MORRIS  HERRMANN  & 
CO.,  GO  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

Tree  Ills  Cured—, 

”  The  Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil 
Soap  1  used  on  my  orchard  and  garden  last 
year  gave  me  great  satisfaction.  San  Jose 
Scale,  apple  tree  scab,  peach  curl  and  rot. 
have  all  yielded  to  the- treatment.” 

L.  W.  M.,  Kensington,  Maryland. 

Good’s  Cav&e-oiish  Soap  No*  3 

Write  for  Manual  of  Plant  Diseases,  free. 

James  Good,  Sl/fp'ront  SlI  Philadelphia. 


Increase  Crops  in  Orchard  and  Field  with 

THE  AUTO-SPRAY 

It  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  easily  operated,  economical  hand 
sprayer  made.  With  it  a  boy  outworks 
three  men  with  ordinary  device.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government  and  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Fitted  with  Auto- 
Pop  Nozzle  itis  equal  to  large  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  small.  Write ifyou  want 
agency.  Spraying  Calendar  Free. 

E.  C.Brown  Co.,  st.  Rochester,  N.T, 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
- — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Micb. 


i 

THE  DEYO 

Power  Sprayer 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agitator. 
Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine.  Other 
new  features,  all  important  to  the  man  who 
sprays.  Write  for  new  catalogue  19— just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  C$  CO., 

BINGHAMTON,  -  NEW  YORK 


Use  Fairmount  Brand 

Concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture 

To  one  gallon  add  49  gallons  of  water 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Only  makers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory, 

N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 


PRATT’S 


66 


SCALECIDE 


99  Soluble 

Petroleum 


WILL  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  ETC. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

33.  Gr.  PRATT  CO.,  Dept.  A,  11  Broadway,  NEW  YOR.K  OITY 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

- -  ■■  ■  ■'  ■  ■  ■-  — 

Orchards  in  Sod.— I  am  often  asked 
about  our  sod  orchards.  Would  I  advise 
a  man  of  middle  life  to  plant  an  apple 
orchard  and  expect  to  get  fruit  without 
cultivation?  The  more  my  own  orchard 
grows  the  more  I  hesitate  to  give  a 
definite  reply.  One  who  tries  to  view 
the  world  with  philosophy  may  well  try 
to  learn  from  any  source.  A  prize 
fighter  once  succeeded  in  pounding  a 
“championship”  out  of  the  body  of  an¬ 
other  human  Brute.  A  number  of  other 
“pugs”  at  once  started  up  asking  him  to 
fight.  Some  of  them  were  willing  to  be 
made  to  look  like  a  Hamburger  steak  in 
order  to  “split  up  the  purse.”  The 
“champ,”  however,  was  king  for  a  few 
days  and  he  waved  them  aside  with  a 
wise  injunction,  “Go  and  get  a  record!” 
Now  this  man  might  pound  out  a  “rec¬ 
ord”  in  half  an  hour,  but  years  are  re¬ 
quired  to  get  one  in  an  orchard.  I  am 
aware  that  our  cultivator  friends  have  me 
on  this  side  of  the  question.  It  is  always 
safe  for  a  man  to  shake  his  head  wisely 
and  say,  “You  v^ait.”  The  future  may  be 
expected  to  bring  disaster  to  most  plans. 
I  wait  until  I  have  that  “record”  before 
I  lay  down  any  definite  rules  without 
putting  an  “if”  or  an  “I  think”  in  for 
good  measure.  But  there  are  others !  I 
give  way  for  Dr.  Fisher,  who  has  a 
“record”  older  than  I  am : 

“Old  Sod.” — In  the  Spring  of  1854  I 
planted  an  apple  orchard  of  59  trees,  nine 
of  which,  from  various  causes,  have  suc¬ 
cumbed.  The  varieties  to-day  consist  of 
18  Rhode  Island  Greening,  18  Ilubbards- 
ton  Nonsuch,  12  Baldwin,  one  Graven- 
stein,  and  one  King.  They  were  set  30 
feet  apart  in  a  modified  form  of  quin¬ 
cunx,  that  is,  each  tree  stood  in  a  center 
surrounded  by  six  others,  all  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances.  In  15  years  the  Greenings  had 
met  and  the  growth  since  has  been  mostly 
heavenward.  Other  varieties  are  but  lit¬ 
tle  crowded.  For  25  years  the  ground 
was  kept  throughly  cultivated.  In  1879 
a  somewhat  sloping  pear  orchard  under 
constant  cultivation  for  23  years  had  lost 
by  washing  so  much  of  the  finer  parts 
of  the  soil  that  it  became  imperative  to 
stay  such  waste.  It  was  seeded  in  July 
and  August  of  that  year  with  19  pounds 
per  acre  of  White  clover  alone.  In 
18S0  a  magnificent  crop  of  White  clover 
that  was  a  feast  to  look  upon  grew  and 
was  mowed  two  or  three  times,  and  left 
to  rot  upon  the  ground.  In  1881  a  still 
larger  crop  was  realized  and  finding  that 
such  an  amount,  left  where  it  grew,  would 
kill  out  much  of  the  sward  underneath, 
most  of  it  was  placed  in  a  circle  directly 
around  the  trees  with  the  object  in  view 
to  suppress  vegetation  there.  These  cir¬ 
cles  were  from  six  to  10  feet  in  diameter. 
I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  result 
that  I  repeated  the  seeding  in  another  pear 
orchard  that  was  nearly  level,  and  I  also 
allowed  the  grass  which  had  begun  to 
grow  in  the  apple  orchard,  to  grow  un¬ 
hindered.  This  policy  has  been  followed 
in  each  of  these  three  orchard?  for  25 
years.  I  think  it  was  the  first  and  orig¬ 
inal  “grass  mulch,”  so  much  praised  and 
ridiculed  within  recent  years. 

All  of  these  trees  have  been  fertilized 
each  Spring  with  a  formula  giving  11.25 
per  cent  of  potassium  oxide,  8.25  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  2.6  per  cent  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  and  2  per  cent  of  mag¬ 
nesium  oxide.  Of  this  formula  about  600 
pounds  is  applied  over  the  whole  surface 
of  an  acre  of  apples,  and  about  1,000 
pounds  to  the  pears  annually.  The  apple 
orchard  of  50  trees  occupying  just  about 
an  acre  is  now  52  years  old,  and  the 
amount  of  product  for  the  last  25  years 
may  be  of  interest.  The  crops  have 
varied  from  less  than  one  barrel  in  1897 
to  305  barrels  in  1906,  when  the  orchard 
52  years  old,  gave  its  largest  yield;  2,853 
barrels  have  been  sold  which  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  114  per  year.  The  net  price  has 
varied  from  a  little  less  than  $1  to  $6,  the 
latter  price  in  1890,  when  130  barrels 
sold  for  $561.14,  the  largest  amount  for 
•any  one  year,  though  the  next  best  was 
in  1906,  being  $550.79.  The  average  net 
sales  for  25  years  have  been  $242  or  $2.12 
per  barrel.  If  we  should  allow  what  I 


think  is  more  than  ample  to  cover  the 
cost  of  interest  on  the  original  value  of  the 
land  and  trees,  pruning,  thinning,  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  mowing,  spraying,  harvesting,  barrels 
and  marketing,  $92,  there  would  be  left  for 
dividend  purpose  $150  per  annum,  a  six 
per  cent  rate  on  a  valuation  of  $2,500. 
I  his  result  has  been  so  satisfactory  tha 
notwithstanding  I  am  not  as  young  as 
52  years  ago,  still  being  only  83,  I  planted 
an  orchard  of  112  trees  a  year  ago.  As 
the  result  of  my  experience  thus  far  these 
trees  were,  planted  20  feet  apart,  one-year 
°Jd  trees,  in  old,  bound  out  grass  sward. 
Fertilizer  and  grass  mulch  will  be  their 
treatment.  The  varieties  are  42  Spy,  23 
Sutton,  22  McIntosh,  10  Baldwin,  eight 
Wealthy,  five  Jonathan,  and  two  Spitzen- 

kurg-  DR.  JABEZ  FISHER. 

Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Fisher  read  a  paper  on  this  “grass 
mulch”  18  years  ago,  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Board  of  Agriculture.  If  he  is 
not  the  original  “grass  mulch”  man,  where 
is  that  gentleman  to  be  found?  Where 
are.  those  despondent  citizens  of  50  who 
hesitate  to  plant  an  orchard?  Here  is 
Dr.  Fisher  at  83  still  planting  trees ! 
\\  bile.  I  haven’t  any  such  “record”  yet, 
even  in  years  of  life,  I  have  a  big  faith 
in  this  method  when  it  is  faithfully  car¬ 
ried  out.  You  must  provide  plenty  of 
mulch,  especially  for  the  young  trees. 
After  the  trees  begin  to  bear  you  must 
feed  them  well.  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  this  method  to  cut  the 
tree  severely  back,  both  root  and  top 
when  planting.  You  get  a  better  root 
system  that  way  and  have  better  control 
of  the  top  as  it  grows.  I  am  using  a 
number  of  yearling  apple  trees  this  year 
for  this  sod  method  and  planting  20  and 
even  16  feet  apart.  When  they  crowd  I 
can  dig  the  trees  out  and  transplant 
them. 

Special  Fertilizers. — Here  is  a  sensi¬ 
ble  letter  from  New  York  which  every 
farmer  who  uses  fertilizers  may  well 
read : 

The  article  “Extra  Value  of  High-Grade 
I'ortilizers,”  page  204.  March  9,  is  all  right 
in  a  way,  and  “wav  off”  in  some  respects 
If  one  needs  all  the  elements  of  plant  food 
in  abundance,  then  the  high-grade  goods  are 
cheapest,  provided  they  are  so  mixed  with  tile 
soil  that  they  do  not  injure  the  seed  as  soon 
as  the  plant _starts.  But  many  soils  do  not 
need  aU  the  elements  of  plant  food,  and  then 
‘specials"  containing  only  phosphoric  acid, 
or  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  are  just  as 
valuable.  In  this  section  farmers  are  keen¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  10  to  100  cows  on  tlie'ir 
farms,  and  buying  the  protein  feeds  and 
drawing  manures  direct  from  the  stables 
i  hey  are  feeding  and  growing  clovers,  and 
so  it  is  a  waste  of  their  monev  to  buv 
nitrogen,  hut  they  can  afford  to  supply  what 
their  manure  lacks,  namely,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  One  farmer  recently  gave  his 
experience  thus  :  “I  always  thought  the  host 
was  the  cheapest,  and  so  hough t  a  4-8-7 

/mF  C01It  9n  r'ver  flats.  Running  short 
of  fertilizer  I  bought  a  12-5  brand  of  the 
same  man  s  goods,  and  actually  got  better 
Faults  from  my  $21  goods  than  I  did  from' 
the  $3o  goods.  Inquiry  showed  that  the 
field  had  been  frequently  top-dressed  with 
stable  manure  to  produce  hay.  and  the  result 
proved  that  what  this  field  needed  was  the 
1_  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  the  five  per 
cent  potash,  and  that  the  money  expended 
tor  that  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen  was  utter¬ 
ly  wasted  unless  it  could  he  held  in  the  soil 
tor  a  future  crop.  The  corn  didn't  need  it. 

Again,  I  do  not  understand  the  basis  of 
calculation  on  the  “market  value”  of  the 
goods.  For  instance,  the  second  15  samples, 
testing  one-sixth  less,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
al,iUU1^v  one-sixth  more  of  potash,  vet 
costs  $1.22  more  per  ton  than  the  first  15 
samples,  vyhich  I  would  pronounce  the  better 
goods.  The  best  thine  for  the  farmer  to  do 
is  to  study  what  fertilizers  actually  do  for 
crops  then  experiment  until  he  can  find 
.lust  wliat  his  conditions  require.  There  is 
no  single  rule  in  fertilizers  to  fit  all  condi 
tions  of  soil  and  crop.  j  p.  s 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

.  Tt  is  very  true  that  where  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  manure  are  used  on  corn  little 
if  any  extra  nitrogen  is  needed  Potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  needed  in  many 
cases,  but  .as  a  rule  these  elements  cost 
too  much  in  the  form  of  low-grade  fer¬ 
tilizers.  A  “12-5  brand,”  such  as  our 
friend  mentions  will  probably  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash.  Now.  why  should  a  farmer  pay 
for  the  .  bagging,  mixing  and  handling, 
commissions  and  other  expense?  if  he  can 
get  the  separate  chemicals  cheaper?  Let 
him  . use  acid  phosphate  or  basic  slag  and 
muriate,  and  do  his  own  mixing  or  put 
them  on  separate.  The  figures  were  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion.  As  we  understand  the  values  were 
based  on  the  prices  charged  for  these  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  the  market.  The  cost  of  bag¬ 
ging,  handling  and  mixing  are  as  much 
on  a  mixture  containing  two  elements 
as  on  one  containing  six  or  seven.  As 
a  rule  the  agent  gets  nearly  as  much  for 
selling  a  $25  mixture  as  he  does  for  one 
for  $40.  That  is  largely  why  you  get  more 
actual  plant  food  for  a  dollar  in  the  high 
grade  goods.  Our  friend  speaks  a  great 
truth  in  his  last  few  lines.  Carried  out 
to  its.  settlement  this  means  use  separate 
chemicals  as  needed  with  the  stable  man¬ 
ure  on  corn  and  a  few  other  crops.  Use 
chemicals  on  potatoes  and  similar  crops, 
and  never  buy  a  mixed  fertilizer  when  the 
price  and  analysis  shows  that  it  is  “low 
grade.”  h.  w.  c. 


No  rubber  wears  as  well  as  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  It  has  stretch  and  don't 
crack.  Put  on  good  canvas  and  duck 
it  will  outwear  any  other  kind  three 
times  over. 

Buffalo  Brand 

Rubber  boots  are  made  of  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  They  stretch  where 
the  strain  comes.  That's  why  they 
wear  better.  Other  kinds  of  rubber 
will  crack  because  there’s  no 
stretch  in  it.  To  any  user  of 
Rubber  Boots  who  will  send 
for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
Booklet  C,  we  will  send  a 
handsome  Souvenir  Watch 
Fob  FREE.  Supply  is  lim- 
ted.  Write  today. 

Established  Over  Fifty  Tears 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO., 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St., 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Well 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LGOMIS  MACHINE  CO„  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


KEYSTONE 


7fc 

Feet 

Wide 


Narrows 

to 

30  inches 


1  adjustablI 

WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 

Make  sure  of  bigger  crops  by  killing  weeds 
at  first  shaving,  keeping  surface  mellow  and 
preserving  moisture.  Nothing  like  this  imple¬ 
ment  for  such  work.  Particularly  adapted  to 
cultivation  of  corn,  potatoes  and  beans  because 
it  narrows  down  to  go  between  rows.  Quickly 
and  easily  set  for  any  width.  Ask  for  book  of 
many  photographed  field  scenes  ofweeder  at 
work. 

CULTIVATOR  ATTACHMENT 

for  weeding  on  row  where  shovels  can’t  go. 
Weeds,  cultivates,  uncovers  corn,  levels.  Itfits 
any  cultivator.  Send  for  free  circulars  of 
Weeders,  Cultivators  and  Attachments. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.  1547N.  Beaver  SI.,  York,  Pa. 


Wood  Preserving  Paint! 

Doubles  the  life  offence  posts,  porches,  tanks, 
sills,  etc.  Prevents  warping  of  shingles.  Use 
AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 
Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
On  the  market  since  1875.  Booklet  Free. 
Surest  Remedy  Against  Chicken  Lice  and  Mites 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 
351  We^t  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

&  |  MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stumps,  grubs,  etc., 
and  clearing  land  for  your* 

_  self  and  others,  llvrculea 

; -  ■  - gtum p  Poller  Is  the  Best, 

catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dent.  BS  Centervilla,  la. 
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HIGHEST  GRADE  bySPECIAL  TEST 

TrueTemper 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  HAND-TOOLS 


B*  *C\ 

AMERICAN1 
jFORK&HOE  I 

CltVUANO, 
OHIO. 

U.t 


"True  Temper  Tools  Mean 
Good  Tempered  Gardeners’ 


THE  right  tool  for  each  kind 
of  work  is  real  economy  in  the 
garden. 

A  saving  in  time  and  labor. 

It  wouldn’t  take  much  argument 
to  prove  that  the  man  who  tries  to 
do  it  all  with  a  spade  and  hoe 
works  a  good  deal 
harder  and  accom¬ 
plishes  far  less  than 
his  neighbor  with  a 
complete  supply  of 
Garden  Tools. 

And  he  thereby 
loses  money,  too, 

Ask  the  garden  maker.  He  will 
tell  you  that  the  man  who  can  go  to 
his  toolhouse  and  get  just  the  tool 
he  needs  for  each  kind  of  work,  will 
soon  save  enough  time  at  15  cents 
an  hour  to  pay  for  a  good  outfit. 

Think  of  the  pleasure  of  doing 
things  right,  too. 


You  not  only  want  the  right  kind 
but  the  best  kind  of  tools. 
t  That’s  the  True  Temper  line — 
“The  best  tools  you  have  ever 
bought  at  the  same  prices  you  have 
always  paid.” 

Not  a  tool  is  allowed  to  receive  a 
True  Temper  label 
at  our  factories  un¬ 
til  it  has  shown  un¬ 
der  the  most  severe 
tests  that  it  is  true 
in  quality,  construc- 
TOOLS  tion,  "hang”  and 

temper. 

A  tool  for  every 
requirement — Forks,  Hoes,  Rakes. 
Hooks,  Weeders,  Cultivators  Gar¬ 
den  Tools,  Floral  Tools,  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  BOOK, 
“Tool*  and  Their  Uses.”  Gives 
valuable  pointers  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  special-purpose  tools.  A 
postal  card  will  do. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

TrueTemper 


AMERICAN  FORK  AND  HOE  CO„  744  Am.  Trust  Bldg..  CLEVELAND.  O. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  MILCH  GOATS. 

Three  or  four  weeks  ago  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  I  think  from  Illinois,  made  some  in¬ 
quiry  relative  to  milch  goats.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  waiting  with  interest 
to  see  if  anyone  would  answer  his  ques¬ 
tions,  as  I  am  also  one  of  the  many  who 
are  interested  in  the  “poor  man’s  cow.” 
In  lieu  of  something  better  I  will  offer 
my  little  experience  which  extends  over 
a  period  of  about  four  years.  I  find  the 
goat  is  in  very  deed  the  poor  man’s 
friend ;  that  a  man  can  keep  about  10 
goats  on  what  it  would  cost  to  keep  one 
cow;  also,  that  by  tethering  in  odd  places 
and  along  the  roadside  they  need  very 
much  less  range  than  if  left  free  to  run 
at  will.  They  prefer  brush  and  weeds  to 
the  best  grass.  An  ordinary  20-foot  wire 
chain  will  give  them  all  the  range  they 
need  for  one  day.  I  keep  four  females 
and  a  buck  which  I  have  raised  myself, 
and  find  that  not  every  goat  is  a  first- 
class  milker,  but  their  average  is  fully  as 
good  as  cows.  For  instance,  one  of  my 
doqs  gave  milk  for  14  months,  from  one 
quart  to  three  pints  twice  a  day,  and  has 
been  dry  five  months  and  about  to  give  us 
kids  again.  We  have  a  little  girl  nine 
years  old  who  can  milk  all  of  them  and 
take  them  out  and  bring  them  in,  so  you 
see  they  are  easy  to  take  care  of.  In 
the  Winter,  when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  them 
each  a  handful  of  ground  feed  (corn 
and  oats)  morning  and  evening  when 
tied  in  the  sheds,  but  when  they  are  run¬ 
ning  out  where  they  can  get  brush  to 
eat,  I  only  feed  once  a  day  the  grouncl 
feed.  The  cold  rains  of  Spring  and  Fall 
are  bad  for  them.  They  need  to  be  kept 
dry  in  cold  weather.  From  $5  to  $8  will 
buy  a  good  doe;  from  $1  to  $3  a  young 
one.  The  United  States  Government  has 
taken  up  the  question  of  a  “poor  man’s 
cow”  that  may  be  kept  in  very  limited 
quarters  with  small  expense,  and  last 
year  imported  a  herd  of  50  Malta  goats 
and  shipped  them  to  their  experimental 
station  in  Connecticut  with  the  end  in 
view  of  eventually  supplying  the  poor 
man  with  the  best  breed  of  milch  goats. 
There  are  many  things  I  have  learned  by 
experience  that  the  agricultural  bulletin 
does  not  give,  but  I  hope  to  learn  of 
some  other  person  in  the  East  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  milch  goat.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  this  month’s  “Life  and 
Health”  will  be  pertinent  to  the  subject: 

No  Tuberculosis  in  Goat's  Milk. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  has  of  late  been 
the  subject  of  much  investigation,  and  the 
highest  medical  authorities  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  it  to  be  the  most  wholesome  and 
desirable  milk  obtained  from  animals  for 
human  consumption.  To  begin  with,  the  goat 
is  extremelyinsusceptibleto,  and  indeed  prac¬ 
tically  immune  to,  tuberculosis.  It  contracts 
this  dread  disease  only  in  conditions  which 
can  hardly  come  about  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things.  Next,  goat’s  milk  is  more  nearly 
allied  than  any  other  to  human  milk,  not 
only  in  its  composition,  but  also  in  its  pe¬ 
culiar  fermentative  properties — an  important 
point.  It  has  been  established  beyond  refu¬ 
tation  that  infants  deprived  of  their  mother's’ 
milk  thrive  upon  goat’s  milk  much  better 
than  on  that  of  any  other  animal. 

FRANCIS  WHEATON. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RAPE  FOR  HOG  PASTURE. 

I  have  about  one  acre  of  land  which  I 
wish  to  sow  to  rape  for  hog  pasture.  How 
shall  I  handle  it  to  obtain  best  results,  and 
how  many  pigs,  with  sow,  will  it  furnish 
pasture  for,  with  grain  ration?  If  sown 
with  oats  or  barley  should  it  be  sown  with 
drill  at  same  depth  as  other  seed?  p.  f. 

Savannah,  N.  Y. 

Rape  is  comparatively  a  new  plant  in 
our  American  agriculture,  yet  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  it  is  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  enormous  quantities  of  most  palatable 
and  nutritious  forage,  although  the  per¬ 
centage  of  water  is  rather  high.  Yields 
as  great  as  36  tons  per  acre  in  two  cut¬ 
tings  are  reported  from  the  Wisconsin 
Station.  Rape  forage  contains  a  relative¬ 
ly  high  percentage  of  protein  and  this 
combined  with  its  great  palatability  makes 
it  especially  adapted  for  either  milk  pro¬ 
duction  or  the  fattening  of  lambs.  On 
our  own  farm  we  have  pastured  cows 
upon  rape  for  two  hours  in  the  morning 


without  notable  effects  upon  the  flavor  of 
the  evening  milk,  and  with  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  quantity.  Rape  is  typically  a 
cool  weather  plant,  and  has  been  found 
best  suited  to  Canada  and  the  northern 
tiers  of  the  States.  It  is  a  quick-growing, 
heavy  feeder  and  satisfactory  yields  re¬ 
quire  a  deep,  naturally  moist  (not  wet) 
soil  supplied  with  abundant  fertility. 
Sown  on  dry,  infertile  hillsides,  it  will 
be  a  conspicuous  failure.  It  is  most  es¬ 
sential  to  get  seed  of  the  true  Dwarf 
Essex.  There  are  other  sorts  grown  for 
the  oil-bearing  seeds  that  are  nearly 
worthless  for  forage  purposes.  It  can  be 
sown  either  in  drills  or  broadcast,  but 
larger  yields  can'  be  secured  by  sowing 
in  drills,  30  inches  apart  at  the  rate  of 
two.  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  and  then 
cultivating  frequently.  If  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  four  pounds  per  acre  should  be 
used.  Too  thick  seeding  seems  to  inter¬ 
fere  .seriously  with  the  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plant. 

There  have  been  many  experiments  in 
using  rape  as  a  food  for  sheep,  to  which 
purpose  it  seems  especially  adapted,  but 
only  a  little  attention  has  been  given  its 
use  for  s\#*ne.  However,  the  Wisconsin 
and  Ontario  (Canada)  Stations  have 
made  some  reports  upon  feeding  it  to 
swine  which  have  been  entirely  favorable. 
Pigs  eat  it  readily,  especially  if  a  little 
short  of  other  food,  and  it  certainly  can 
be  made  largely  to  replace  grain.  Exact 
figures  cannot  be  given,  but  an  acre  of 
good  rape  may  be  expected,  with  some 
grain  added,  to  carry,  say  25  pigs  for  a 
period  of  10  or  possibly  12  weeks.  At  the 
Wisconsin  Station  it  was  found  that  an 
acre  of  good  rape  effected  a  saving  of 
about  2,600  pounds  of  grain,  and  that  the 
pigs  made  very  satisfactory  gains.  In 
sowing  rape  along  with  Spring  grain,  it 
is  best  to  sow.  it  from  the  grass-seeder  at¬ 
tachment,  letting  it  fall  ahead  of  the  hoes 
which  will  cover  it  sufficiently.  Nearly 
always  we  make  the  mistake  of  covering 
small  seeds  too  deeply.  At  the  Iowa 
Station,  a  seeding  of  six  pecks  of  oats 
together  with  one  pound  of  rape  gave  a 
yield  of  60  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and 
in  addition  gave  a  yield  of  18  tons  per 
acre  of  rape  in  October — a  wonderful 
showing.  Farmers’  Bulletin,  No.  11, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  probably  the  best  publication  upon  rape 
that  is  available. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


HAD  TERRIBLE  ECZEMA 

Caused  Intense  Suffering — GrewWorse 
Under  Best  Medical  Treatment — 
Skin  Now  Smooth  as  Ever. 

Used  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“Some  time  ago  I  suffered  terribly  with 
eczema,  and  I  had  the  best  medical  at¬ 
tendance,  but  the  more  medicine  I  took 
the  worse  it  seemed  to  get.  I  kept  on 
with  medicine  for  about  five  weeks. until 
I  saw1  the  Cuticura  Remedies  advertised, 
and  I  at  once  purchased  the  Cuticura 
Soap,  Cuticura  Ointment,  and  Cuticura 
Resolvent,  but  had  not  the  slightest  hope 
of  them  curing  me.  After  I  had  used  the 
first  set  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies  I  saw 
the  improvement,  and  in  just  six  weeks 
my  skin  was  as  smooth  as  ever.  I  advise 
any  one  suffering  from  this  terrible  dis¬ 
ease  to  use  the  Cuticura  Remedies.  Henry 
J.  Stelljes,  132  Spring  St.,  Charleston, 
S.  G,  June  12,  1906.” 


SIM  FARM  HOISTEINS 


Duad  2d  is  one  of  “  Star  Farm’s  ”  famous  cows. 
She  gave  over  a  forty  quart  can  full  of  milk  in 
twenty-four  hours;  she  averaged  over  eighty  pounds 
of  milk  per  day  for  a  week.  She  can  produce  $200 
worth  of  milk  in  one  year;  her  calves  are  worth  $100 
each.  Total  income  from  Duad  2d,  $300  per  year; 
cost  to  keep,  $42;  net  earnings,  $258.  Duad  2d  is  one 
of  a  great  many  heavy  producing  registered  cows 
that  will  be  sold  during  my  great  spring  special  sale. 
Also:  50  Registered  Males; 

100  “  Calves; 

100  “  Cows. 

Reduced  prices,  all  guaranteed,  registered  and 
tuberculin  tested.  $5,000.00  guarantee  on  every 
animal  offei’ed. 

CIRCULARS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  FREE.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

DEPT.  D.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Are 
You 
Feeding 
Lice 


Don’t  try  keeping  hens  and  lice  at 
the  same  time.  If  you  do,  the  lice 
will  have  the  benefit,  the  hens  the 
annoyance,  you  the  experience.  Get 
rid  of  lice  before  experience  costs  too 
much.  Dust  hens,  nests,  platforms, 
every  nook  and  cranny  with 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

One  or  two  applications  will  rid  the 
house  and  hens  of  every  mite  and  body 
louse.  Instant  Louse  Killer  kills  lice 
on  poultry,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  ticks, 
bugs  on  cucumbers,  squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms,  slugs  on  rose 
bushes,  etc.  It  is  also  a  perfect  dis¬ 
infectant  and  deodorizer.  Sold  on 
a  written  guarantee.  Comes  in 
shaker-top  can  for  convenient  use 
winter  or  summer.  See  that  the  word 
"instant”  is  on  the  can,  as  there  are 
many  imitators. 

1  lb.  25  cents')  Except  In  Canada 
„ ..  .  V  and  extreme 

«>  lbs.  bU  cents  J  West  and  South. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  send  i  lb.  by  mail  or  express, 
prepaid,  for  35  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


W/ 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


ire  stamped  with  any  name  of  address  with  serial 
lumbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distiuet 
md  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 
3.  H,  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


CORN  PROTEGRAN 

digested  and  assimilated.  Sold  under  stronges 
guaranty.  Send  for  proofs. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  OO.,  Box  656,Blanchester,Ohi 


Maple  Row  Stock  Farm  Registered  Ayrshire 

75  head  of  all  ages.  Bred  from  the  best  milkin 
strain  of  Ayrshires.  Prices  reasonable.  Write,  c 
come  and  see  them.  F.  H.  I’ookinghara,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


LAUREL  FARM 


- H F GIST E RED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Pure  Bred  Registered  Holstein-Friesian 

YEARLING  BULLS 

I  have  several  large,  handsome,  well-grown,  thor¬ 
oughbred  animals,  now  over  a  year  old,  ready  for 
service.  From  choice  dams  and  eelobrated  sires. 
Guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect.  At  prices 
within  easy  reach  of  any  farmer.  Full  description 
and  pedigree  upon  request. 

HENRY  LACY,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

W rite  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

Hnlctoin  Riillc  of  choicest  breeding,  for  sale  at 
nuiolclll  DUIIa  Farmers’ Prices.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Also  large  English  Yorkshires,  fine  spring 
Pigs.  VALLEVISTA  FARMS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


COK  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
■  and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


JACKS,  JACKS 

27  Jacks  27— Newton, Kas 
70  Jacks  70  |  35  Jennets  35 
30  Saddle  Stallions  30 

10  Trotting  Stallions  IO 

10  Pacing  Stallions  IO 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

We  are  in  the  greatest  breeding  district 
in  the  world  for  Mammoth  Jacks,  Saddle 
and  Harness  Horses,  and  we  have  the 
grandest  lot  to  show  yon  of  any  firm  in  the  country.  It  is  to  your 
interest  to  inspect  our  stock  before  buying.  Write  for  catalogue 
or  come  to  see  us.  j.  f.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexinston,  Kentucky. 

BKANCH  BAKN,  NEWTON,  KANSAS. 


Breeders’  Directory 


FOREST  FARM 

Imported  Guernsey  Cattle  Only 

Herd  headed  by  Champion  Island-bred  Bull 

ST.  A  M  A  N  T 

Our  Herd  numbers  over  125  Head  which  was  the 
pick  of  the  Island.  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bull  Calves 
may  be  selected  by  those  who  wish  to  improve  and 
increase  their  herds. 

PIGGERY  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Champion  English-bred  BERKSHIRES, 
MIDDLE  YORKSHIRES  and  TAMWORTHS. 

A.  A.  HOUSMAN,  Prop.,  Babylon,  L,  I. 

M.  S.  Secord,  Superintendent. 


BRILL  FARM.  Removal  Notice. 

We  will  move  our  herd  to  New  Jersey  the  first  of 
April.  After  that  date  please  address  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  BROADWAY,  Warren  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

E.  C.  BKILL,  Pougli quag,N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


REMOVAL  SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

Having  sold  one  of  our  large  farms  at  Lacona, 
preparatory  to  concentrating  at  Liverpool  March  1st, 
we  ought  to  sell  at  least  130  head  before  that  date. 
We  are  offering  special  bargains  and  just  now 
can  supply  you  with  anything  in  high  class  Holsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  quality  considered. 

STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINGS  C0„ 

Brookside  Herd,  Lacona,  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  Invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S  hMg  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


REGISTERED  0. 1.  C. PIGSiJ.r*- 

better,  few  as  good.  J.  D.  DATES,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

were  shipped  into  almost  every  state  last  year,  and 
their  superior  qualities  are  recognized  wherever 
they  are  known. 

We  are  now  offering  some  choice  young  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow  and  guaranteed  safe  with  pig,  at 
attractive  prices.  Who  wants  them? 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


CHFQHIDFCi  the  new  york 

II  Lull  1  K  L  .  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1004.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  If  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cowi 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  P*. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 

REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

March  and  April  farrow.  The  big  White  ones. 
Cedar  Lawn  Farm,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


PAR  QRI  P-DCItOC  JERSEY  RED  HOGS, 

rUn  vNLC  One  bred  sow  for  July  10th  farrow. 
Choice  fall  male  pigs  ready  for  use;  a  few  nice  fall 
sow  pigs.  Collie  Pups,  America’s  best.  Bronze 
Turkeys,  some  fine  Toms  and  eggs;  Partridge  Wyan- 
dottes,  Partridge  P.  Rocks,  Golden  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
R,  C.  Blk.  Bantams,  Rouen  Ducks.  Eggs  of  above 
varieties  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable  for  quality  of 
stock.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron.  W.  Va. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A,  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


E  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality, 
these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
a.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
snecial  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calvkb. 
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SOILING  FOIl  A  SMALL  DAIRY. 

I  am  a  tracker  and  dairyman  combined; 
my  wife  and  I  work  alone.  I  have  a 
farm  of  26  acres,  12  arable  land,  the  rest 
comprises  chestnut  timber,  cedar  and  wal¬ 
nut.  I  have  six  cows,  two  horses,  four 
acres  in  truck.  I  use  the  soiling  sys¬ 
tem,  having  no  silo ;  two  acres  in  field 
corn  to  mature,  three  acres  in  oats,  two 
acres  to  mature.  When  I  sow  oats,  2J/2 
bushels  to  acre,  I  sow  one-half  bushel 
clover  seed  to  acre  also,  that  being  all 
drill  will  put  on.  When  I  cut  oats  last 
year  clover  was  knee  high,  oats  chin 
high.  The  other  acre,  cut  for  hay,  is 
sown  to  rye;  the  wheat  stubble  manured, 
10  two-horse  loads  to  acre,  plowed,  har¬ 
rowed  and  600  pounds  high-grade  fertil¬ 
izer,  analyzing  3-8-10,  run  on  to  acre.  1 
finished  planting  July  14,  worked  twice, 
September  14  finished  cutting,  was  11 
feet  high  from  brace  root  to  end  of  blos¬ 
som  ;  corn  in  milk  was  hauled  from  field 
and  stacked  as  cut;  ground  manured., 
plowed  and  seeded  to  wheat  again,  and  is 
now  top-dressed  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
manure  again.  That  is  my  style  of  farm¬ 
ing.  I  buy  all  my  concentrated  feed,  such 
as  distiller’s  grains,  gluten,  cotton-seed, 
six  tons  a  season,  and  I  think  it  pays.  I 
ship  milk  to  creamery;  test  4.20  average. 

Douglasville,  Pa.  R.  d.  h. 

ANOTHER  COUGHING  COW . 

In  your  reply  to  M.  P.,  “A  Cow  with  a 
Cough,’  page  239,  I  wish  you  would  be  more 
explicit  as  I  have  a  cow  with  a  cough,  and 
she  has  it  badly.  She  is  11  or  12  years  old. 

I  have  had  her  about  six  months  and  she 
bad  the  cough  when  I  bought  her,  but  I  did 
not  know  it,  as  she  did  not  happen  to  cough 
when  I  went  to  look  at  her.  She  is  thin  in 
flesh,  but  not  on  account  of  lacking  good 
care  since  I  have  had  her.  I  have  her  in 
a  good  stall,  give  her  two  measures  of  bran, 
one  of  shorts  and  one  of  cornmeal  twice  a 
day ;  a  handful  of  oil  meal  every  other  day ; 
good  hay  at  night  and  bright  fodder ;  in 
the  lot  every  day  except  stormy  days.  In 
reply  to  M.  P.,  you  say,  “if  tuberculosis 
bacilli  are  hanging  round.”  Now,  what  is 
that?  Is  it  anything  a  man  could  hang  his 
hat  on?  How  or  what  is  the  test  to  know 
for  sure  if  a  cow  has  tuberculosis?  This  cow 
gives  about  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day  and 
seems  to  be  all  right.  j.  p.  d. 

Centralia,  Kan. 

In  discussing  this  question  of  tubercu 
losis,  we  must,  to  begin  with,  remember 
one  thing — viz.,  that  a  cow  may  cough 
badly  owing  to  some  chronic  lung  or 
throat  irritation  like  bronchitis  and  yet 
be  free  of  tuberculosis  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  may  have  tuberculosis  and  yet 
give  no  indication  of  it  by  coughing.  The 
lungs  are  only  one  of  many  organs  that 
may  be  affected  in  the  cow.  In  the  hu 
man  race,  among  adults  at  least,  tubercu¬ 
losis  most  commonly  manifests  itself  in 
the  lungs.  Still,  if  a  cow  coughs  per¬ 
sistently,  especially  if  it  is  associated  with 
lack  of  thrift  and  poor  condition,  it  is 
to  say  the  least  a  suspicious  circumstance. 
There  is,  however,  only  one  sure  method 
of  finding  out  if  the  cow  has  the  disease, 
and  that  is  by  the  well-known  “tubercu¬ 
lin  test.”  If  this  test  is  used  with  all 
due  care  by  a  skilled  man,  it  certainly 
does  detect  the  disease  almost  without 
fail  even  in  the  earliest  stages.  A  physi¬ 
cal  examination  usually  reveals  the  dis¬ 
ease  only  when  it  is  so  far  advanced  that 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  cow  begin  to 
decline. 

What  is  tuberculosis  and  why  does  it 
occur?  Some  have  had  occasion  to  know 
it  only  too  well  and  sadly  as  consump¬ 
tion.  Just  how  much  danger  or  possi¬ 
bility  there  may  be  of  the  transmission 
of  this  disease  from  the  cow  to  man  is 
rot  known.  It  is  a  much  debated  point 
on  which  wise  scientists  differ  widely.  But 
we  do  know  this  much — that  consumption 
or  tuberculosis  in  man  or  animals  is 
caused  by  very  tiny,  rod-shaped  plants — 
bacilli — we  call  them.  These  are  mar¬ 
velously  small— smaller  than  anything  we 
can  well  conceive  of.  To  see  them  at  all 
requires  a  microscope  which  will  mag¬ 
nify  them  to  several  hundred  times  their 
real  size,  and  even  then  we  can  see  them 
only  when  stained  or  dyed  some  color  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  surroundings.  Yet  they 
.are  true  plants— plants,  however,  that  find 


their  most  favorable  field  for  growth  in 
the  tissues  of  a  living  animal.  When 
they  find  favorable  conditions,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  lungs  of  a  cow,  they  repro¬ 
duce  themselves  in  vast  numbers  and  are 
thrown  off  by  millions  in  the  matter 
coughed  up,  and  if  these  little  plants  or 
germs  find  lodgment  in  the  lungs  of  a  de¬ 
bilitated  cow,  the  same  processes  of  re¬ 
production  and  spreading  begin  there. 
In  other  wordsjt  is  a  contagious  disease 
transmitted  by  the  germs  from  one  dis¬ 
eased  animal  by  being  carried  into  the 
body  of  another.  Not  every  cow — or 
man — who  has  a  slight  attack  of  tuber 
culosis  falls  a  victim  to  the  disease.  Very 
often  nature  steps  in,  checks  the  growth 
of  the  parasite,  heals  over  the  sores 
formed,  and  the  patient  suffers  no  further 
harm. 

One  thing  let  us  remember  regarding 
tuberculosis — both  for  the  safety  of  our¬ 
selves  and  of  our  cows,  and  that  is  this : 
that  the  germs  of  disease  seem  best  able 
to  establish  themselves  and  grow  in  the 
bodies  of  animals — or  men — whose  vital¬ 
ity  has  been  lowered  for  one  reason  or 
another.  We  cannot  hope  always  to 
avoid  breathing  dust-laden  air  which  may 
carry  the  germs  of  consumption,  but  this 
has  little  real  terror  to  the  men  or  women 
of  abundant  vigor  and  vital  force.  The 
same  is  largely  true  of  cows.  You  may 
never  be  able  to  see  the  bacilli  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
disease,  but  you  may  with  all  confidence 
“hang  your  hat”  upon  the  foregoing  facts, 
which  are  as  well  established  as  most  of 
the  principles  that  go  to  make  up  agri¬ 
cultural  science.  If  your  cow  is  thin  in 
flesh  and  has  a  cough,  she  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  competent  veterinarian  and 
better,  given  the  tuberculin  test.  Of  this 
we  may  be  sure,  that  a  cow  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  the  disease  is  a  menace 
to  the  herd,  and  manv  investigators  fear 
to  the  baby  of  the  household  as  well. 
Surely,  the  life  of  one  little  child  is  worth 
the  life  of  a  thousand  cows. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts, 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  lo 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  ns  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


AN  INFLAMED  TENDON 

NEEDS  COOLING. 

EESsIjgSS 

Will  do  it  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup¬ 
tured  ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
yon  can  use  the  horse.  82.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  2-0  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  81.00 
bottle.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  en¬ 
larged  Glands  and  Ulcers.  Allays  pain  quickly 

W.  F.YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THERE  THEY  GO! 


Suppose  that  every  year  from  five  to  twenty  good 
pigs  should  push  through  a  weak  place  in  the  fence  and 
say  to  you  a  fare-you-well.  Would  you  be  satisfied  ? 
Or  suppose  you  lost  on  an  average  a  calf  every  month 
through  neglect  to  properly  care  for  them.  Would  you 
stand  for  it?  Then  look  at  the  procession  of  little 
yellow  butter-fat  globules  slipping  past  you  every  day 
in  the  year  —  that  exceeds  in  value  the  pigs  or  calves 
from  $50.-  to  $200.-  per  year  according  to  the  size  of  your 
dairy.  What  about  it  ?  Isn’t  that  just  about  your  fix  ? 

A  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
WILL  SET  YOU  RIGHT. 

Why  not  send  at  once  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars? 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


„  ,  173-177  William  Street 

General  Offices:  Montreal 

74  Gortlandt  St.  ^Winnipeg89* 

NEW  YORK.  Drk Q J.^7 f'liu J»re2i 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


LTT'va 


i 


Canadian  Government 

FREE  FARMS 

OVER  200,000  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  who 
have  settled  In  Cana¬ 
da  during  the  past  few 
years,  testify  to  the  fact 
that  Canada  Is  beyond 
question  the  greatest 
farming  land  in  the  world. 

Over  Ninety  Million 
Bushels  of  Wheat 


from  the  harvest  of  1906  means 
good  money  to  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada,  when  the  world 
has  to  be  fed.  Cattle  Raising, 
Dairying  and  Mixed  Farming  are 
also  profitable  callings.  Coal, 
wood  and  water  in  abundance; 
churches  and  schools  convenient; 
markets  easy  of  access;  taxes  low. 

l*or  literature  and  information  addross  the 

Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  TIIOS.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 
Syracuse  Bank  31dg„ 
Syracuse,  New  York 


THE  PIONEER 

Ruberoid  is  the  original  smooth  surface,  elas¬ 
tic,  weather-proof  and  fire-resisting  roofing. 

Many  imitations  have  followed  but 
Ruberoid  stands  above  them  all. 

Its  unusual  and  unequalled  record  for 
durability  renders  Ruberoid  the  peerless 
roofing. 

Architects  and  builders  of  the  highest 
class  recommend  it  for  any  style  building. 

Equally  serviceable  on  anv  kind  of  a 
roof. 

Used  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  all 
climates, — on  all  kinds  of  buildings. 

Contains  no  tar  or  paper  and  will  not 
crack,  rot  or  melt. 

Write  for  samples  or  prices. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

)100  WILLIAM  STREET,  N.Y. 

Branches: 

Chicago  Cincinnati  St.  Louis 

Philadelphia  Kansas  City  Atlanta 

Boston 


Economy  Silo 

Keeps  all  ensilage  in  perfect  condition, 
because  it  is  absolutely  air-tight  all  over. 

Doorways  are  continuous  and  make 
the  ensilage  easy_  to  get  at.  Self-adjust¬ 
ing  doors  that  tit  snugly  but  are  easily 
opened  without  tools  of  any  kind.  Right 
in  design  and  construction,  well-hooped— 
hoops  form  a  permanent  ladder— easy  to 
put  up  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  with  experience  of  users. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  TANK  CO. 

Box  38.1,  Frederick  Md, 


MilK 
Coolers 


REIDS 

Simplest  and  best  that  money  can 
huy.  Lasy  to  clean.  Guaranteed 
kive  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  We  sell  everything 
for  the  dairy  and  creamery.  Get 
our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

A.  H.  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WFI  I  drilling 

"  1/ 1/  MACHINES 

wheels  or  on  sills.  \Y  ith  englnesorhorse  powers  .Strom? 

2X.  X&ttggbtp 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET 


WOULDN'T  YOU  LIKE  TO 


HAVE  US  SHOW  YOU  THE 
WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TIES  EXISTING  IN  THE 
SOUTH  AND  HOW 
YOU  COULD  „ 

IMPROVE  YOUR 
PRESENT  CONDITION? 

WHY  BATTLE  AGAINST  THE  ELEMENTS  ?  If  you  want  a 
stock  or  grain  farm,  a  fruit  farm,  truck  farm,  where 
lands  are  fertile  and  productive,  in  fact  anything 
and  want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia’ 
Alabama  or  Florida, 


Buy  Land  Now  Tennessee 

1  can  sell  you  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $'.'o  an  acre  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes! 
hay.  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
ad  vancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  Lot  facts  and  free  booklets.  H.F.  SMITH, 
Iratnc  Mgj.  N,  0.  <fc  St.  Louis  Ry., Nashville,  Tenn.  Dep.  i . 

$5  to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


u 


THE 

SEABOARD  magazine 


II 


Devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  South, will  point  out  the  many  advantages 
of  a  location  in  our  mild  climate,  where  life  would 
be  a  greater  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  by  reason  of 
being  able  to  carry  on  work  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

^THE  MAGAZINE  WILL  ASSIST  YOU  AND  WILL  BE  SENT 
FREE  ON  REQUEST,  together  with  other 
handsomely  illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  the 
South  and  its  wonderful  resources  and  progress 
Special  low  round-trip  rates  for  homeseckcrs,  pro! 
spectors  and  investors. 


J.  W.  WHITE, 

Ceneral  Industrial  Agent, 

Portsmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT.  18. 


RELIABLE  HEALTH  FOOD 

A  HEALTH  TONIC 

For  Horses,  Cows,  Hogs,  ChieJcm 


15  Years’  Snenessfni  rtu*> 


cpL’t  i  A  I  Want  °ur  Customers  Interested  With  Us. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


April  13, 


THE  PUREBRED  LIVE  STOCK  ASSO¬ 
CIATIONS  AND  THEIR  METHODS . 

The  Herd,  Flock  and  Stud  Book. 

Part  II. 

The  custom  of  published  registry  with 
sheep  associations  varies  widely.  In  Great 
Britain  either  only  the  rams  are  regis¬ 
tered,  or  the  flock  as  a  whole.  The 
Cheviot  flock  book  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  contains  the  registration  of  rams 
only.  The  Hampshire  Flock  Book  of 
England  enters  the  entire  flock.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  name  of  the  owner  and  his 
address  is  given,  with  a  statement  of 
when  his  flo.ck  was  entered,  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  number  in  his  flock  of  each 
sex  with  the  number  of  service  rams  and 
source.  The  American  Merino  sheep  reg¬ 
isters  also  give  the  flock  registration  in 
most  cases,  with  perhaps  a  slight  history 
of  the  same,  each  flock  being  given  a 
number  by  the  Secretary.  Then  follows 
a  list  of  the  individuals  in  the  flock,  with 
their  registry  numbers  and  private  ear 
tag  numbers,  and  more  or  less  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  sires  and  dams  and 
their  breeders. 

While  it  is  not  a  general  custom,  still 
a  very  common  form  of  the  herd  book 
is  to  have  the  males  grouped  in  the  first 
part  with  the  females  following.  Then 
comes  an  index,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  grouped  by  sex.  The  well-arranged 
index  is  of  great  value.  In  some  associa¬ 
tions  the  names  of  animals  registered  are 
arranged  in  the  volumes  in  index  form. 
For  convenience  of  reference,  on  the  backs 
of  volumes  of  sufficient  size,  is  given  the 
range  of  registry  numbers  contained 
therein.  If  one  has  a  set  of  25  volumes 
on  his  shelf,  and  he  wishes  to  seek  for 
information  concerning  a  bull  numbered 
23,750.  fiy  reference  he  at  once  notes  that 
the  number  he  is  looking  for  comes  in  the 
volume  having  this  on  the  back : 

Entries 

20,000 

to 

25,000 

Then,  as  the  numbers  are  usually  ar¬ 
ranged  numerically,  it  is  is  easily  found 
within  the  volume. 

The  well-arranged  herd  book  gives  an 
index  to  the  name  of  breeders,  and  some 
publish,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of  the 
transfers  of  stock.  An  important  feature 
of  the  American  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle 
Breeders’  Association  Herd  Book,  which 
should  be  adopted  more  by  other  associ¬ 
ations,  is  a  list,  as  an  appendix,  of  the 
prize-winning  animals  of  the  breed  at  the 
prominent  shows.  1  his  is  very  helpful  to 
the  breeder  and  student. 

The  herd,  flock  and  stud  books  are  pub¬ 
lished  only  in  limited  number,  and  usually 
sell  for  one  price  to  members  and  for 
another  to  non-members.  Two  dollars  a 
volume  is  a  very  common  price,  but  there 
is  a  considerable  variation.  The  size  of, 
the  volume  naturally  has  a  bearing  on  the 
cost,  but,  even  then,  some  very  unpreten¬ 
tious  cheap  ones  are  sold  at  a  price  equal 

to  first-class  examples  of  book  work.  Those 

associations  representing  the  more  com¬ 
mon  breeds  are  now  yearly  publishing  reg¬ 
isters  of  considerable  size  and  merit. 

The  value  of  the  herd  book  increases 
with  the  development  of  the  breed,  with 
the  disposition  of  the  breeder  to  study  ped¬ 
igrees  and  with  the  extent  of  one’s  deal¬ 
ing  in  purebred  stock.  It  is  the  natural 
medium  for  tracing  out  the  relationship 
of  an  individual  back  through  the  genera¬ 
tions.  The  sixty  odd  volumes  that  have 
been  published  by  the  American  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association  are  indispens¬ 
able  in  studying  Short-horn  lineage  and  the 
history  of  the  breed.  Important  studies 
in  heredity  are  now  being  made  in  the 
herd  books,  while  in  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  class-room  the  different  sets  of  herd, 
flock  and  stud  books  furnish  an  invalua¬ 
ble  medium  for  teaching  the  student  how 
to  trace  out  pedigrees,  study  family  rela¬ 
tionship  and  determine  the  value  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  breed.  Ik  has  always  been 
a  subject  of  wonder  to  the  writer  that  the 
registry  associations  have  sold  so  few 


record  books  to  their  members.  As  a 
mle  they  are  purchased  in  a  discreditably 
small  way.  The  members  seem  to  regard 
the  herd  books  as  so  much  useless  timber ; 
and  thousands  of  men  advertise  themselves 
as  breeders  of  registered  stock  who  do  not 
possess  a  record  book  of  the  breed  they 
champion.  No  man  should  consider  him¬ 
self  seriously  in  the  purebred  stock  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  student  who  does  not  keep  a 
file  of  the  record  books  on  his  bookshelves 
ready  for  reference  at  all  times.  Other¬ 
wise  he  must  derive  his  information  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbor,  or  procure  it 
second  hand  from  old  catalogues,  or  by 
some  other  method.  And  yet  these  are  a 
real  key  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
breed.  Recently,  while  attending  a  sale 
of  Short-horn  cattle,  with  a  friend  well 
posted  on  blood  lines,  comment  was  made 
on  the  errors  in  the  sale  catalogue.  These 
errors  were  made  simply  because  some 
other  catalogues  with  mistakes  in  pedi¬ 
gree  construction  had  been  used  in  the 
making  up  of  the  catalogue  of  the  sale 
we  attended.  Had  the  herd  book  been 
used,  the  probability  of  error  would  have 
been  much  reduced.  c.  s.  plumb. 

KEEPING  SMOKED  MEAT. 

IIow  can  I  keep  smoked  meat  from  mold 
ing  during  hot  weather?  I  have  usually  been 
successful  by  burying  It  in  dry  ashes:  but 
last  year  the  ashes  became  damp  and  the 
rneot  absorbed  so  much  lye,  that  some  of 
It  was  hardly  fit  to  eat.  S.  w.  C. 

We  do  not  like  the  plan  of  burying 
meat  in  dry  ashes,  though  we  know  it  is 
often  done  with  entire  satisfaction.  We 
would  prefer  enclosing  the  meat  in  stout 
paper  bags,  drawn  up  closely  around  a 
loop  of  stout  twine,  and  then  hang  in  a 
cool,  dry  room,  kept  as  dark  as  possible, 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Be  sure 
that  any  windows  are  tightly  screened,  so 
that  flies  and  bacon  beetles  are  kept  out. 
If  the  room  is  dry  and  airy  there  will  be 
but  little  mold. 

A  FEW  HEN  NOTES. 

I  would  like  the  experience  of  some  who 
have  fed  laying  hens  with  a  ration  composed 
in  part  of  col  ton-seed  meal.  Do  hens  appear 
to  like  the  meal,  and  how  does  it  affect  their 
condition  and  the  production  of  eggs? 

B.  P.  H. 

To  those  who  are  seeking  a  remedy  for 
cliicken-lice,  mites  and  the  like,  I  would 
recommend  painting  the  interior  of  their 
apartments  with  Avenarius  Carbolineum.  I 
have  not  found  any  other  remedy  so  effec¬ 
tive.  Keep  the  hens  out  of  the  building  un¬ 
til  the  oil  is  well  absorbed  into  the  wood¬ 
work,  or  it  may  stain  the  plumage.  I  keep 
White  Wyandottes,  and  have  had  some 
feathers  stained  to  a  yellowish  brown  color. 

Long  Island.  R  P-  h. 

If  Brother  Mapes  would  put  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  of  those  roupy  hens  enough  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  to  make  the  water  pink. 
I  have  confidence  to  believe  that  he  would 
soon  be  over  his  trouble.  That’s  the  remedy 
I  use  just  as  soon  as  I  hear  a  hen  sneeze, 
and  I  have  only  beard  two  in  a  lot  of  350 
the  past  Winter.  c.  v.  n. 

New  Hampshire. 


Warranted  to  C/ve  Satisfaction. 


Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


-  -  -AvVv. .  .<  ^ 

Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 


A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  ctrSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


DON’T  SHE  AR  YOUR  SHEEP 

this  Spring  until  you  getour  valuable  new  book. ‘‘More  Profit  in  Shearing.”  It  will  show  you 
howto  get  more  dollars  for  your  wool.  It  is  free.  Send  for  a  copy  today.  Over  20  mil¬ 
lion  sheep  were  shorn  last  year  with  the  wonderful  Stewart  patent  shearing  machines. 

THE  STEWART  No.  8  SHEARING  MACHINE 

Is  Guaranteed  for  25  Years.  It  will  not  (JnlV  ^ 75 
cut  or  hack  sheep  and  gets  from  1  pound  J  "W  ■' J 
up  more  woo /  per  head.  It  has  all  Including  — 

gears  cut  from  solid  steel^file  hard  and  enclosed  A  Combs &4  CutteTS 
t safe  from  dust  and  dirt.  They  run  constantly 
in  oil  and  do  away  almost  entirely  with  friction  and  wear.  The 
shearis9tewart’sNewModel,  highest  grade.  It  is  the  only  success¬ 
ful  shear  made  in  America,  If  you  have  but  5  sheep  it  will  pay  you. 
Write  a  postal  card  right  now  and  say  ‘‘Send  me  your  valuable 
book,  ‘  More  Profit  in  Shearing,’  ”  and  we  will  send  you  this  free 
—  book  and  our  big  new  catalogue  showing  the  greatest  line  of 
shearing  machines  in  the  world.  Send  right  now  today. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  16. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  143  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chlcag 
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Give 

r  your  harness^ 
“life”  and' 
r  strength — make 1 
it  weather-proof, 
r  sweat-proof  and 
^durable  by  using 

EUREKA1 

Harness  Oil 

|  Tone*  np  the  leather  fibres.  Pre¬ 
vents  decay.  Contains  nothing 
1  that  will  cut  and  cliafo. 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  01LJ 

helps  the  wheels  go  round, 
i  Hakes  heavy  loads  light  andi 
k  haul  roadseaey.  Better  than^ 
Castor  Oil.  Every  where— , 
all  sizes.  Made  by 

STANDARD  Oil  CO. 

'*>corporated 


V 


sgooU 


Most  accurate  and  durable  ncules 
made.  Fully  warranted. 
All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit, 
Pitless;  Steel  and  Cement 
Construction  Catalog  Free. 
Oipood  Seale  Co.,  157  Central  St.,  Binghamton, \.Y* 


This  Is 
Factory 
Price 

No  one  else  makes 
you  so  liberal  a 
trial  offer.  Our 
$25,000  bank  bond 
guarantees  you 
that  any  buggy  you 
buy  of  us  will  '•lay 
right  two  years, 

And  you  can  “Try  an 


‘‘Anderton”  Top 
Buggy 


ANDERTON 


ANOtRTON  WAV 


with  your  money  In 
your  pocket. “ 

Absolutely  no  money 
or  note  required 
while  you  use  the 
buggy  SO  days. 
Write  for  catalog 
|  and  selling  plan. 

The 

ANDEHTON 
Mfg.  Co. 

19  Third  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Tht  Profit  in 

POULTRY  RAISING 

To  make  a  market  bird  consume  a 
large  amount  of  fattening,  food  with 
Increasing  appetite,  is  to  insure  good 
returns  at  marketing  time.  Here  is  one 
more  place  where  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  shows  surprising  results. 
To  use  this  wonderful  tonic  as  directed, 
is  to  see  an  immediate  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  fowl. 

DR.  HESS 


Standard  I  Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 


Except  in  Canada 
and  extrema 
West  and  South. 


DUnTOIEIIESIffiiSKS 


GUARANTEED 


Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  Specific  for  Wind  aud  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  15  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  One 
to  two  cans  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
Heaven.  $1.00 per  can.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

IScnd  for  booklet  of  endorsement*. 

HE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb,  thrush* 
colic,  founder,  distemper,  etc.  Stand* 
ing  offer,  good  everywhere:  $100.  for  ft 
failure  where  we  say  it  will  cure.  ,‘Vet» 
©rlnary  Experience**  free.  100pages» 
tho  perfect  borne  hor&e  doctor.  Write  for  a  copy. 

..  Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co.# 

30  Bovorly  SI.,  Boston,  Mast* 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  QuebOC* 


is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D.V.S.),aml  is  a  guaranteed  flesh-maker 
and  egg-producer,  it  contains  a  peculiar 
germ-destroying  principle  that  makes 
Pan-a-ce-a  different.  Besides  the  tonic 
to  the  digestion,  and  supplying  iron  for 
the  blood,  it  also  cleanses  the  system 
and  absolutely  kills  bacteria,  the  source 
of  disease.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
is  endorsed  by  the  leading  poultry  asso¬ 
ciations  in  United  States  aud  Canada. 
Costs  but  a  penny  a  day  tor  thirty 
fowls  and  la  aold  on  a  written 
guarantee. 

1}  lbs.  25c.,  mull  or 
express,  40c. 

5  lbs.  OOc. 

12  lbs.  $1.25. 

25-lb.  pall,  $2.50. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Heaa  48-page  Poultry 
Book  free. 

DR. HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 
’Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

*  Iu  your  home,  If  not 

as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
6100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Cets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather,  no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  hutulle. 
During  cold  weather  setin  house,  water  need  not  be 
changed.  OO.OOOGravlty  Separators  sold  in  1900.  More 
Boss  than  any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write 
today  for  free  Catalogue.  It  will  savo  you  money. 

Blufton  Cream  Separator  Co.  box  m  Blufton,  0. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  Improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Does  all  kinds  of  light  aud  heavy 
riveting  am] 
Stitching. 
Saves  its 


coat  many  times  a  year.  A  per- 
I  foctlTand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
"  combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  oven  stitching.  To 

I  show  It  means  a  sale.  Agents  mako 

$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  firBt 
day  and  writes  to  hurry  machiuoa  to  him.  Write  forspeo- 
U1  ,gts.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co. Dep.  418  Frederlcktown.O 

(The  Great  Agents  Supply  House ) 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
TOUR  OITS  IN  ONE 
Cures  Kickers,  Runaways,  Pullers. 
Shyers,  »tc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Days  Trial  and  circular  showing 
tho  fonr  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof.  J.  Q  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  0. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  iu  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4’’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York*  239  Franklin  St.,  Bo*ton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieugo.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q, 

40  North  7th  Su,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Haraua,  Cuba. 
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THE  SIZE  OF  EGOS  AND  FEED. 

Can  the  size  of  eggs  be  increased  by  feed¬ 
ing?  Is  there  any  kind  of  feed  that  will 
increase  the  size  of  eggs?  I  bought  400 
Leghorn  eggs  from  a  fancier  near  me  that 
were  the  largest  Leghorn  eggs  I  ever  saw. 
He  says  eggs  will  vary  in  size  according  to 
the  kind  of  feed  used.  h.  h.  u. 

So  far  as  \vc  have  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  governing  the  size  of 
eggs,  it  seems  that  the  size  of  the  egg  in¬ 
creases  slightly  with  the  age  of  the  fowl, 
the  rate  of  increase  being  more  rapid  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  months  of  pullets’  laying 
period.  That  the  size  of  the  egg  differs 
between  individuals  and  remains  practical¬ 
ly  constant  with  each  individual  after  ma¬ 
turity  unless  interfered  with  by  some  un¬ 
natural  conditions.  That  eggs  from  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  may  vary  slightly  from 
time  to  time.  The  more  rapidly  the  yolks 
are  formed  and  deposited  in  the  oviduct 
the  more  demand  for  the  secretion  of  the 
albumen  and  the  shell  to  complete  the  per¬ 
fect  egg,  the  more  likely  the  eggs  are  to 
decrease  in  size.  Both  the  rapidity  of  lay¬ 
ing  and  the  food  supply  seem  to  be  tjie 
controlling  factors.  When  hens  are  laying 
at  the  normal  natural  rate  with  a  regular 
food  supply  and  not  overstimulated,  the 
eggs  will  be  of  their  maximum  size.  We 
have  a  very  large  amount  of  data  accumu¬ 
lated  where  eggs  have  been  weighed  for 
months  continuously  from  certain  hens, 
which  lead  me  to  make  the  statements  as 
above.  Therefore  to  answer  the  question 
briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  size  of  the 
egg  is  usually  determined  by  the  inherit¬ 
ed  characteristic  of  the  breed  to  lay  a 
large,  medium  or  small  size  egg;  that  this 
tendency  may  be  interfered  with  by  dwarf¬ 
ing  the  individual,  which  reduces  the  size 
of  the  egg,  or  by  growing  the  pullet  rap¬ 
idly  and  well,  which  increases  the  size 
of  the  egg;  and  that  the  feed  will  only 
in  a  slight  degree  change  the  size  of  the 
egg.  It  it  a  well-known  fact,  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  many  instances,  that  the  size  of  the 
egg  and  the  uniformity  of  its  shape  and 
color  can  be  increased  or  decreased  in  two 
or  three  years’  time  to  a  very  marked  de¬ 
gree  by  selecting  only  those  eggs  for 
hatching  which  conform  to  the  particular 
type  of  egg  desired.  In  doing  this  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  fowl  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  increase  or  decrease  in  the  same 
proportion,  although  the  tendency  is  to  do 
so,  because  the  large  egg  produces  a  lar¬ 
ger  chicken  than  the  small  egg. 

JAMES  E.  RICE. 

SHEEP  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 

As  the  question  of  raising  sheep  In  New 
England  is  brought  more  and  more  to  the 
front  and  the  insane  liberties  allowed  to 
the  dog  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  curtailed — 
for  a  dog  should  have  no  more  privileges 
than  any  other  domestic  animal,  and  a 
farmer  should  have  the  right  to  kill  any 
stray  dog  found  on  his  premises — the  inter¬ 
ests  of  farmers  in  sheep  are  beginning  to 
assert  themselves,  but  as  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  New  England  farmers  know  little  or 
nothing  about  raising  sheep,  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  has  to  be  learned  again.  The  first 
thing  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sheep  barn  for  say  100  sheep, 
suitable  for  our  New  England  hills  and 
climate.  reader. 

In  relation  to  the  damage  by  dogs,  a 
practical  dog  law  is  needed.  Such  a  one 
has  recently  been  passed  in  my  own  county 
of  Columbia.  Before  the  last  day  of  Jan¬ 
uary  each  owner  of  a  dog  must  register 
it  with  the  town  clerk,  giving  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  same,  and  paying  a  fee  of  $2. 
He  is  then  given  a  brass  tag  with  the  reg¬ 
istered  number  of  the  dog  on  it;  this  the 
dog  must  wear.  All  owners  of  dogs  not 
so  registered  and  tagged  are  subject  to 
a  fine  of  $5,  and  may  be  also  arrested  for 
a  misdemeanor,  unless  they  register  or  de¬ 
stroy  the  dog.  This  has  put  on  the  books 
at  least  a  third  more  dogs  than  hereto¬ 
fore  paid  the  tax  of  $1.  Any  dog  found 
without  a  tag  has  no  standing  as  property, 
and  may  be  shot,  even  though  he  is  not 
found  worrying  sheep.  This  is  disposing 
of  a  lot  of  worthless  dogs  running  at  large. 

It  seems  to  be  better  fences  are  needed 
rather  than  better  barns.  The  woven  wire 
fences  will  keep  the  sheep  where  they  be¬ 
long— a  most  necessary  thing — and  keep 


dogs  out  as  well.  Most  men  cannot  afford 
to  build  barns,  especially  for  sheep,  wor 
is  it  necessary.  Any  barn  that  is  dry,  tight 
and  well  ventilated  will  answer  for  sheep 
and  most  of  the  buildings  on  the  farms 
can  be  made  suitable  at  small  expense.  A 
room  25  or  30  feet  square  will  accommo¬ 
date  50  sheep.  Of  course  it  need  not  be 
square,  so  long  as  it  contains  about  that 
amount  of  space.  The  ceiling  should  be 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  high  and  some 
means  provided  for  ventilation.  There  is 
nothing  better  than  the  King  system  that 
has  been  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  When 
tin's  is  not  practical  an  overhead  shaft  can 
be  put  in,  to  take  out  the  foul  air;  care 
being  taken  that  there  is  no  draft.  Sheep 
do  not  need  so  warm  a  building  as  cattle, 
but  they  must  have  one  that  is  dry.  There 
-hould  be  windows  to  give  plenty  of  light; 
and  the  pens  provided  with  doors,  so  that 
the  flock  can  be  shut  in  at  night  or  in 
stormy  weather;  also  that  they  may  be 
shut  out  when  the  feed  is  put  in  the  racks, 
i  he  doors  should  be  wide,  so  that  the 
sheep  will  not  be  obliged  to  crowd  going 
m  or  out.  Place  the  hay  racks  through 
t;ie  center,  with  the  grain  mangers  under¬ 
neath.  When  the  sheep  begin  to  lamb,  the 
pen  can  then  easily  be  divided  into  two 
parts  by  closing  the  space  between  the 
racks.  Arrange  so  that  there  are  no  nar¬ 
row  passages  or  sharp  corners  for  the 
sheep  to  crowd  against.  Water  should  be 
in  the  pens,  so  the  sheep  can  have  access 
tc  it  at  all  times.  Outside  of  the  pen  pro- 
vde  a  good-sized  yard,  on  the  sunny  side 
protected  by  a  tight  fence  to  keep  out  the 
wind.  Sheep  prefer  to  be  in  the  open,  and 
they  are  the  better  for  it,  provided  they  are 
kept  dry. 

It  is  hard  to  say  as  to  the  best  breeds  of 
sheep;  there  are  several  good  ones,  each 
with  some  one  or  more  qualities,  but 
adapted  to  some  particular  purpose.  On 
the  broken  New  England  pastures  I  would 
prefer  the  Delaine  Merinos;  a  good-sized 
sheep,  making  excellent  mutton,  better 
adapted  to  roughing  it  than  are  the  black- 
iaeed  breeds.  The  Cheviots  are  also  adapt¬ 
ed  to  a  hilly  country,  but  they  need  better 
fences  to  keep  them  confined  and  having 
an  open  fleece  are  more  susceptible  to  wea¬ 
ther  conditions.  1  he  Shropshires,  South- 
downs,  Hamoshires  and  Oxfords  are  the 
mutton  breeds  of  the  country,  and  pay  well 
but  they  must  have  better  care  than  is  us¬ 
ually  given  them  to  be  profitable.  For 
Winter  lambs  the  Dorset  and  Tunis  fill 
the  bill ;  but  I  would  keep  neither,  ex¬ 
cept  for  this  special  purpose. 

EDWARD  VAN  AI.STYNE. 


It  was  the  same  old  story  of  a  man  who 
refused  to  tell  his  wife  the  outcome  of  a 
business  transaction,  in  which,  naturally, 
she  took  a  deep  interest.  “No,”  he 
sneered,  “I  won’t  tell  you.  If  I  did  you’d 
repeat  it.  You  women  can  never  keep  a 
secret.”  “John,”  said  the  woman,  quietly, 
“have  I  ever  told  the  secret  about  the  soli¬ 
taire  engagement  ring  you  gave  me  eigh¬ 
teen  years  ago  being  paste?” — Tit-Bits. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 
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BE 

SURE 

AND 


/We  will  re-^B  A  WORK 

Ifnnd  the  mon-^^^k  THE 
ey  if  Dickmore’s^^^.  HOD^P 
Gall  Cure  does^^inU,0b 

’  not  cure  collar  and' 
saddle  galla  while! 
rthe  horse  works. 

Bickmore’s 
Ball  Cure 

is  guaranteed  to  cure  all  l 
chaps,  bruises,  cuts,  grease! 

[heel,  scratches  or  torn  orl 
/£c!'atched  teats,  etc.,  In  cows.l 
ITake  no  substitute.  See  trade! 

I  mark.  Every  horse  owner  canl 
I  have  our  illustrated  Horse  Book 
land  large  sample  box  Gall  Cure! 

I  for  io  cents  for  postage  on  both,  j 
Write  today,  or  ask  your 
dealer.  .  _  „ 

Blckmore  Gall 
Cure  Co. 

Box  ala 
*01d  Town* 

>  MkL  Maine. 


If  you  can  Increase  your  butter  production 
without  any  increased  cost  or  any  more  work 
won’t  it  pay  you  to  do  it?  And  if  you  can  get 
more  butter  from  you  milk  with  leas 
work,  that  will  be  still  better,  won’t  it? 
That’s  exactly  what  you  can  do  if  you 
will  do  as  Mr,  Leiting  did— buy  a 
Sharpies  Tubular  Separator.  Here’s 
what  he  says  about  the  Tubular: 


Randolph,  Nebraska,  Feb.  15th,  1906. 

Gentlemen:— On  the  23rd  day  of  January. 
1906,  I  took  a  No.  4  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator 
on  trial.  On  learning  that  I  was  in  the  market 
for  a  cream  separator,  the  agent  for  the  disc 
style  "bucket  bowl”  separator  brought  one  to 
my  farm  and  requested  me  to  give  it  a  trial  be¬ 
fore  making  a  purchase.  After  giving  both 
machines  a  fair  trial,  I  concluded  to  keep  the 
I  ubular  as  I  consider  it  far  superior  to  the  other 
machine.  It  skims  closer,  runs  easier,  and  is 
very  much  easier  to  wash,  there  being  so  many 
less  parts.  From  three  skimmings  of  inllk  from 
7  cows,  we  were  able  to  make  1  V%  lbs.  more  but¬ 
ter  with  the  Tubular  than  we  could  with  the 
“bucket  bowl”  machine.  B.  LEITING. 


MORE  BUTTER 
MORE  MONEY 


The  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separator 


gets  all  the  cream  there  is  in  the  milk,  does  it  so 
easy  that  it’s  not  work  to  run  it  at  all,  and  is  so 
simple,  with  only  one  little  part  in  the  bowl  to  wash 
and  keep  clean  that  comparison  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  extra  cream  it  gets  makes  the  Tubular  a  regular 
savings  bank  for  its  owner. 

All  the  other  good  money-making  points  are  told 
in  book  F-153,  which  you  ought  to  read.  Write  for  it 
today— we’ll  send  it  free  to  you. 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chicago,  III. 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS. 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo  construction.  The  cut 
shows  Tho  Weedsport  Improved  Silo,”  with  removable  sliding,  interchange¬ 
able  doors.  and  octagon  shingle  roof. 

Our  HAYRACKS  are  light,  strong  and  convenient  for  all  purposes.  We  make 
Stock  troughs  and  Cow  Stanchions,  Cider,  Kroiifc  and  Spraying  Tanks. 

All  goods  of  our  make  are  warranted  to  be  of  good  material  in  every  part  and  first-class 
workmanship  throughout.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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BRUTUS,  1  4  ft.,  SB. 00.  CAYUGA,  14  ft.,  SB.OO.  SENECA,  14  ft.,  S8.50. 

“  16  it.,  lO.OO.  “  16  ft.,  8.50.  “  16  It.,  9.00. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY,  Box  83,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LOWING  OF  THE  KINE  ” 


m 


Is  simply  their  way  of  calling  for  Green  Mountain  Silage.  Makes 
them  thrive  better  and  yield  more  milk  at  half  the  cost  for  feed. 

THE  FAMOUS 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

has  sustained  many  a  herd  through  frozen  winters  and  through  long,  pastur- 
age-parching  droughts  of  summer.  Has  made  many  a  farm  and  many  a  farmer 
prosperous.  Agents  wanted  In  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  catalog  p, 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 
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FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 


Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  step 

ttlLiwHhDd  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide"  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penu  Yan,  N.  Y. 


REID’S 


Hand 

Separators 


Lightest  running;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  80  days'  free  trial,  if  desired. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Reid  Hand  Separators  and  priee  list 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

A.  II.  UEI1>  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


SILOS 

The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  most  in  use.  Continuous 
Openiug  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  Opening 
Roof  made.  TANKS  AND  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  Price  and  Catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  “Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Dcors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

-UL*4 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

BOX  11,  Cobleskitl,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


April  13, 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  RARER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 
John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  tid.,  or  8  Vi  marks,  or  10  >4  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  wheu  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  _ 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  13,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it.  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

How  are  the  fvuit  buds  in  your  section?  We  rely 
upon  fair  reports  from  our  readers  more  than  upon 
Government  reports! 

* 

Read  the  article  by  State  Engineer  Skene  on  page 
322.  While  we  are  waiting  for  “good  roads"  let  us 
not  be  satisfied  to  let  those  we  have  now  become  as 
bad  as  they  can  be ! 

Here  we  have  an  honest  and  quite  common  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion: 

I  sometimes  think  the  preachers  and  editors  have  about 
as  hard  a  time  in  this  life  as  anyone,  as  they  have  so 
many  to  please. 

We  have  no  experience  as  a  preacher,  but  some  years 
in  the  newspaper  business  have  taught  a  few  things. 
The  man  who  undertakes  to  please  everybody  will  never 
satisfy  anyone — himself  least  of  all.  He  will  be  every¬ 
body’s  man,  and  simply  gain  a  reputation  for  lack  of 
character — as  a  colorless  person  without  force  or  nerve. 
The  fawning,  subservient  preacher  presents  a  pitiful 
spectacle— the  bootblacking  editor  is  worse  yet.  A  pub¬ 
lic  man  should  have  high  ideals,  far  in  advance  of  his 
age,  and  then  by  his  living  and  thinking  try  to  connect 

them  with  the  people  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  serve. 

* 

This  is  the  way  they  come  every  day: 

I  wish  to  join  the  Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp.  I 
pledge  myself  to  spend  at  least  50  cents  in  writing  letters 
to  public  men,  and  will  be  sure  to  do  all  I  can  for  The 
N.-Y.  c.  e-  brookhart. 

Tennessee. 

Mr.  Brookhart  is  now  a  full  fledged  Knight,  and  there 
are  hundreds  like  him.  In  old  times  the  knights  had 
slaves  to  sharpen  their  swords  and  lances.  The  modern 
knight  sharpens  his  own  pen.  and  brings  down  stronger 
and  more  dangerous  game.  The  modern  stamps  bears 
the  picture  of  George  Washington.  He  was  not  what 
people  call  a  brilliant  man,  but  a  strong,  patient  char¬ 
acter  with  high,  patriotic  feeling  and  a  bulldog  tenacity 
of  purpose.  When  the  Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp 
stick  his  likeness  on  a  letter  may  some  of  the  solid  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  “Immortal  George”  go  with  it! 

* 

In  the  death  of  Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  notable  figure  passed  off  the  stage.  Younger  men 
can  hardly  understand  what  the  Homestead  law  has 
done  for  this  country.  Mr.  Grow  was  the  father  of 
this  law.  For  10  years  he  introduced  his  bill  again 
and  again,  advocating  what  he  called  “free  homes  for 
free  men.”  It  was  finally  passed  in  1862,  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  under  it  the  public  land  was  given  to 
settlers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  thousands  of  old 
soldiers  went  to  the  West  and  made  new  homes  by 
securing  land.  Swarms  of  foreigners  also  came  and 
“took  up”  free  land.  All  this  changed  the  population, 
and  thus  changed  history  more  than  most  of  us  realize 
Now  that  desirable  public  land  has  about  all  been 
taken  we  can  realize  what  Grow’s  Homestead  law  did 
for  America.  It  is  true  that  under  it,  grafters  and 
land  robbers  have  stolen  land  that  belonged  to  the 
public,  yet  it  gave  homes  to  millions  and  built  up  a 
strong  and  self-reliant  civilization  on  the  western  plains. 


The  California  Legislature  passed  a  bill  limiting 
woman’s  working  day  to  eight  hours.  Doubtless  the 
intent  was  to  relieve  women  who  work  in  factories  or 
at  unhealthful  labor.  The  California  Fruit  Grower  says 
that  packers  and  fruit  growers  all  over  the  State  are 
up  in  arms  against  the  bill.  Much  of  the  work  of 
picking,  packing  and  canning  fruit  is  done  by  women. 
This  work  is  largely  done  by  the  piece.  As  a  rule  the 
women  prefer  to  work  long  hours  while  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  lasts  so  as  to  earn  more  money.  We  all  under¬ 
stand  that  when  fruit  is  ripe  it  must  be  attended  to. 

A  woman  engaged  in  weaving  or  chair-making  or  cook¬ 
ing  might  stop  after  eight  hours’  labor,  and  the  raw 
material  would  stand  unchanged  until  she  took  up  the 
work  once  more.  Not  so  in  a  canning  factory,  or  in 
a  strawberry  field,  for  while  the  worker  remained  idle 
the  fruit  might  spoil.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Governor  of 
California  will  veto  the  bill.  This  is  one  more  thing 
to  show  that  farming  is,  in  many  ways,  a  business  apart 
from  all  others.  It  cannot  be  regulated  by  some  of  the 
laws  which  are  suited  to  other  industries. 

* 

WHOM  WILL  YE  SERVE? 

“And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord, 
choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.” — Joshua  24-15. 

Sacred  history  is  full  of  instances  where  men  were 
asked  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope.  Moses  was  told  to  go 
into  Egypt  and  free  the  Hebrews.  He  did  not  want 
to  go,  and  few  can  blame  him.  He  was  an  outlaw  with 
a  price  upon  his  head.  A  poor  man,  not  knowing  his 
own  powers,  he  was  asked  to  go  and  face  those  who 
had  grown  rich  out  of  the  sweat  and  blood  of  slaves! 
The  answer  to  his  doubts  and  hesitation  was  clear 
enough,  “1  shall  certainly  be  with  you!”  Gideon  who 
said,  “I  am  the  least  in  my  father’s  house,”  was  told  to 
go  and  do  what  seemed  an  impossible  thing.  Again 
the  answer  to  his  doubt  was  “ Surely  I  will  be  with 
thee <  ’  All  these  men  demanded  “signs”  to  strengthen 
their  faith  and  show  that  some  stronger  power  was 
back  of  them.  The  signs  were  given,  and  they  went 
forth  with  a  courage  and  hope  that  brought  others  to 

their  side.  The  vast  majority  of  the  plain  people  of 

this  country  desire  in  their  hearts  to  do  the  right  thing. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  do  in  order  to  touch  the 

large  affairs  of  life.  They  would  willingly  serve  the 

Lord  in  the  tight  for  a  truer  America,  but  like  those  in 
history  it  seems  as  if  their  own  lives  are  too  humble 
and  their  own  influence  too  small  to  really  count.  We 
wish  to  point  out  how  our  readers  in  New  York  State 
can  serve  the  Lord  in  public  life.  If  they  ask  for  a 
“sign”  we  can  point  to  the  campaign  against  Wads¬ 
worth,  that  against  Dryden,  or  dozens  of  cases  where 
the  plain  people  have  really  tried  to  win  a  righteous 
cause. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  New  York  has  a 
Governor  who  believes  in  the  power  of  the  plain  people. 
Gov.  Hughes  is  faithfully  trying  to  carry  out  the  pledges 
which  he  made  before  election.  He  meant  them,  and  he 
holds  his  promise  as  a  sacred  thing.  In  his  efforts  to 
do  his  duty  he  is  seeking  to  serve  the  Lord  as  surely  as 
those  sturdy  characters  who  have  come  down  through 
history  to  us.  He  is  opposed,  as  they  were,  by  the 
“grafters,”  the  politicians  and  those  who  for  years  have 
been  robbing  the  people.  For  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves  members  of  the  New  York  Senate  say 
openly  that  they  will  defeat  the  Governor’s  plans  if 
they  can.  They  do  this  because  they  do  not  want  a 
fearless,  independent  Governor.  They  want  to  dicker 
and  trade,  keeping  politics  what  it  has  been— a  secret 
game,  with  the  public  on  the  outside.  Gov.  Hughes, 
instead  of  trying  to  dicker  and  buy  the  support  of  these 
men,  takes  the  strongest  and  most  hopeful  stand  that 
Albany  has  seen  for  many  years.  He  states  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  logic  that  is  unanswerable,  and  then  goes 
straight  over  the  heads  of  the  politicians  to  the  plain 
people  for  support.  On  a  larger  and  nobler  scale  it  is 
not  unlike  the  battle  waged  against  Wadsworth  last 
Fall.  To  defeat  Gov.  Hughes  would  be  to  set  back  the 
clock  and  admit  that  the  sturdy  people  who  fill  our 
farm  homes  will  serve  the  politicians  rather  than  serve 
the  Lord.  We  do  not  for  an  instant  believe  that  the 
farmers  of  New  York  will  shirk  their  duty  when  it 
is  once  put  clearly  before  them.  Some  of  the  strongest 
opposition  to  the  Governor  comes  from  men  who  repre¬ 
sent  farmers.  The  old  Wadsworth  influence,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  arrayed  against  him.  Senator  John  Raines 
has  put  himself  in  opposition.  We  do  not  believe  that 
in  this  matter  such  men  represent  the  true  sentiment  of 
their  people.  In  this  contest  between  the  Governor  and 
the  politicians  the  farmers  have  their  great  opportunity. 
The  Governor  is  eternally  right  in  the  position  he  has 
taken,  because  he  shows  his  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
common  people.  We  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
will  gain  greater  respect  for  the  farmers  of  New  York 
than  to  have  them  line  up  solidly  back  of  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  serve  the  Lord. 


Gov.  Woodruff  of  Connecticut  has  shaken  up  the 
agricultural  interests  of  that  State  by  a  message  to  the 
Legislature.  Connecticut  has  an  agricultural  college, 
two  experiment  stations  and  various  commissions  and 
boards  which  are  supposed  to  have  charge  of  separate 
departments  of  agriculture.  Some  are  educational,  while 
others  have  more  of  a  police  duty.  The  Governor  sug¬ 
gests  that  all  these  interests  be  brought  together  in  some 
central  part  of  the  State — under  one  head.  He  objects 
to  the  location  of  the  college  because  it  is  not  easy  of 
access.  He  would  put  it  elsewhere,  and  use  the  present 
buildings  for  a  new  institution,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  loss.  Anyone  who  knows  the  agricultural  situation 
in  Connecticut  will  realize  how  radical  these  suggestions 
are.  We  do  not  consider  the  Governor’s  criticism  of 
the  college  location  sound.  We  believe  the  students  at 
a  farm  college  are  far  better  off  in  the  country,  on  a 
farm,  removed  from  a  large  town  or  city.  Probably 
there  would  be  more  students  if  the  college  were  moved, 
but  the  value  of  a  farm  college  does  not  depend  upon 
the  number  of  young  men  it  can  draw  together.  Some 
of  the  other  suggestions  made  by  the  Governor  are 
sound.  The  most  that  can  be  done  now  will  be  a  com¬ 
mission  to  investigate.  We  are  obtaining  opinions  from 
Connecticut  farmers — a  few  being  given  on  next  page. 
This  question  must  be  settled  by  people  who  live  on 
Connecticut  farms. 

* 

To  give  some  men  fair  treatment  seems  to  be  much 
like  casting  pearls  before  swine.  Make  an  effort  to  do 
them  justice  or  act  out  the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule 
and  they  accept  it  as  a  sign  that  you  are  afraid  of  them. 
The  Seedless  apple  people  came  to  us  and  admitted  that 
our  exposure  of  the  fake  part  of  their  business  had 
spoiled  their  trade.  They  admitted  that  the  wild  stories 
told  about  the  fruit  were  false  and  should  never  have 
been  made.  They  appeared  like  sincere  men,  and  we 
gave  them  the  chance  to  make  a  public  statement  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  withdrawing  all  claims  for  the  apple  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  a  long  keeper,  of  good  quality,  and  nearly 
or  quite  seedless  So  anxious  were  these  men  to  make 
a  statement  public  that  a  good  judge  of  human  nature 
remarked,  on  seeing  the  correspondence:  “If  you  asked 
them  to  say  that  anyone  buying  a  tree  ought  to  be  shot 
— they  probably  would  say  so!”  Now,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
did  this  in  order  to  be  perfectly  just  and  fair.  We  would 
try  to  do  that  even  to  the  sunny  side  of  a  fraud.  It 
seems,  however,  that  these  patient,  long-suffering  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  cultivating  a  good-sized  inmate  of  the 
woodpile.  A  friend  in  Wisconsin  sends  us  a  letter  from 
the  Seedless  Apple  Co.,  in  which  we  find  this  remark¬ 
able  statement : 

The  nurserymen  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  after  fight¬ 
ing  it  for  three  years,  are  now  enthusiastically  iu  favor 
of  it.  We  imagine  you  have  formed  your  opinion  from 
some  statements  which  have  been  made  in  the  papers  for 
the  past  two  years,  all  of  which  criticisms  have  been  re¬ 
tracted,  the  last  being  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  who  after 
sampling  the  fruit  and  giving  the  whole  matter  a  most 
rigid  investigation,  says  that  the  apple  is  handsome  in 
appearance,  of  good  quality,  long  keeper  and  practically 
seedless.  What  more  can  we  ask?  This  is  all  we  claim 
for  it,  and  this  has  been  said  by  The  Rural  New-Yprker 
after  several  years  of  knocking.  The  fact  is  they  knew 
nothing  of  it  before. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  our  readers  that  this  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  lie.  No  more  contemptible  thing  could  be  done 
by  so-called  business  men  than  to  try  to  twist  a  char¬ 
itable  effort  to  do  justice  to  a  humbug  into  a  cowardly 
“endorsement.”  Perhaps  nature  can  take  most  of  the 
seeds  out  of  an  apple,  but  the  seed  of  Ananias  is  put 
into  some  men  to  stay ! 

BREVITIES. 

Legislation  requires  education. 

Business  hours  belong  to  the  boss. 

Oklahoma  selects  Alfalfa  as  State  flower. 

To  raise  peaches  in  New  England  get  on  a  hill. 

A  scent  spoils  the  face  of  a  dollar — “tainted  money.” 
What  about  a  Leghorn  that  lays  a  dark  egg  or  a  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  with  a  light  one? 

At  a  point  in  Washington  at  the  same  latitude  as  Quebec 
strawberries  were  iu  bloom  March  23. 

We  should  think  some  man  would  make  a  good  business 
by  growing  plants  of  the  old  Wilson  strawberry  for  sale. 

Almost  anyone  can  smile  while  the  sunshine  of  pros¬ 
perity  Is  playing  upon  him.  Character  comes  out  in  the 
shadow  of  adversity. 

Referring  to  that  Connecticut  agricultural  problem,  one 
reader  says  that  farming  will  still  continue  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  country — not  in  the  city. 

There’s  a  noble  good  worker  inside  of  your  head,  but 
he  can’t  keep  on  working  unless  he  is  fed,  and  you  never 
can  feed  him  until  he  spells  “able"  by  trying  to  tarry  too 
long  at  the  table. 

Nearly  320.000,000  lead  pencils  are  made  in  this  country 
every  year.  The  “consumption”  of  pencils  per  head  has 
doubled  in  10  years.  Each  year’s  crop  of  pencils  requires 
110,000  tons  or  7,300,000  cubic  feet  of  Red  cedar. 

At  a  recent  orchid  sale  in  London  a  plant  of  Odontogtos 
sum  crispum,  variety  Leonard  Perfect,  sold  for  about  $3,075. 
and  several  other  individual  plants  sold  for  over  $1,000 
each.  These  were  from  the  Earl  of  Tankerville’s  collection 
at  Chillingham  Castle,  an  estate  famous  for  its  herd  of  wild 
cattle,  which  here  exist  in  their  undomesticated  state,  just 
as  their  ancestors  roamed  over  Britain  in  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — As  a  result  of  the  wrecking  of  the  Chicago 
Limited  near  Stewart,  Pa.,  and  the  Keystone  Express  near 
Wilmerding,  Pa.,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  offered  Marcti 
27  rewards  aggregating  $5,500  for  the  arrest  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  persons  causing  these  wrecks.  .  .  .  March  27  the 
grand  jury  returned  indictments  against  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  Ira  A.  McCormack,  superintendent  of  the 
electric  zone,  and  Alfred  II.  Smith,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  charging  responsibility  for  the  wreck  at 
Brewster,  N.  Y.,  February  16,  in  which  24  persons  were 
killed  and  67  injured.  The  specific  chai'ge  made  in  all 

three  indictments  is  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  crim¬ 
inal  carelessness,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Clara  L. 
Hudson,  who  was  killed  in  the  wreck.  ,  The  accompanying 
presentment  recommended  that  the  State  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sion  take  control  of  the  operation  of  trains  and  regulate 
the  speed  and  headway  on  which  they  were  operated.  The 
speed  and  operation  of  the  trains,  it  said  further,  should 
not  have  been  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  company, 
since  “the  safety  of  human  life  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  judgment  of  untrained  men.”  .  .  .  Fire 
March  28  devastated  the  entire  tobacco  district  of  South 
Boston,  Va.,  doing  damage  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  It  was 
thought  for  a  considerable  time  that  the  entire  town  would 
be  lost,  but  assistance  was  secured  in  time  from  Danville 
and  other  neighboring  towns.  South  Boston  is  one  of  the 
largest  tobacco  centers  in  the  Piedmont  district,  ranking  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  Danville  and  Lynchburg.  This  important  indus¬ 
try  will  be  severely  crippled  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea¬ 
son*  •  •  •  Twenty-six  persons  were  killed  March  28 
in  the  derailment  of  the  westbound  Southern  Pacific  pas¬ 
senger  train  from  New  Orleans,  near  Colton,  Cal.  The 
Injured  number  100  and  several  may  die.  Ten  of  the  four¬ 
teen  coaches  ran  into  an  open  switch  and  were  ditched. 
Four  were  smashed  to  pieces.  Most  of  the  killed  were 
Italian  laborers  bound  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco. 

.  .  .  Driven  by  a  strong  wind,  fire  swept  both  the  business 
and  residential  sections  of  Newberry,  S.  C.,  March  20,  and 
caused  a  loss  that  may  reach  $500,000.  Fifty  dwelling 
houses  were  destroyed  and  a  score  of  business  houses  in  the 
heart  of  the  tow/n  are  in  ruins.  A  gale  was  blowing,  and 
the  flames  spread  with  great  rapidity.  .  .  .  Night  Rid¬ 

ers  invaded  Lamasco,  Ky„  March  29,  and  tobacco  and  other 
property  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars  were  destroyed. 
About  25  or  30  masked  men  went  to  the  home  of  Tom  Red¬ 
dick  and  forced  him  to  go  to  his  barn  and  point  out  tobacco 
belonging  to  Mr.  Wal'ace,  one  of  the  independent  tobacco 
men  in  the  district.  The  raiders  then  put  oil  on  the  tobacco 
and  burned  it.  From  Reddick’s  place  they  went  to  Wal¬ 
lace’s  farm,  where  they  destroyed  his  barn  filled  with  to¬ 
bacco.  Wallace  had  refused  to  join  the  Tobacco  Growers’ 
Association.  A  vigilance  committee  is  being  talked  of. 

.  .  .  The  writ  of  error  taken  by  the  New  York  Central 

Railroad  for  the  conviction  of  the  Federal  Court  at  New 
York  on  the  charge  of  giving  rebates  on  sugar  shipped  by 
the  so-called  Sugar  Trust,  was  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
March  30.  The  company  was  fined  $18,000  each  on  six  counts, 
or  a  total  of  $108,000,  and  Fred  L.  Pomeroy,  one  of  its 
employees,  a  total  of  $6,000.  The  assignment  of  errors  made 
by  the  company  number  101,  among  them  being  several  in 
which  the  validity  of  the  Elkins  anti-rebate  law,  under 
which  the  convictions  were  had,  is  attacked  on  novel 
grounds.  It  is  declared  that  the  act  is  void  because  it  goes 
beyond  the  power  given  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce,  particularly  that  it  imputes  to  the  corporation 
power  to  commit-  an  act  with  criminal  intent  and  subjects 
it  to  prosecution  and  punishment  therefor;  that  it  is  an  un¬ 
reasonable  regulation  of  commerce  in  making  the  corporation 
criminally  liable  for  the  acts  of  its  employees;  that  Inflict¬ 
ing  punishment  upon  both  the  company  and  its  employee 
for  the  same  act  is  in  effect  double  punishment;  that  it 
subjects  the  innocent  holders  of  the  company’s  stock  to  pun¬ 
ishment  and  that  the  sentences  are  cumulative.  The  case 
will  not  be  reached  in  regular  turn  for  nearly  a  year,  but 
can,  on  motion,  be  advanced  and  heard  earlier.  .  .  .Galu- 

sha  A.  Grow,  father  of  the  Homestead  law  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  at  Washington  during  the  Civil  War,  died  at 
Glenwood,  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  March  31.  He  was  born  at 
Ashford,  now  Eastford,  Windham  County,  Conn.,  August 
31,  1823,  the  youngest  son  in  a  family  of  six  children. 
When  he  was  three  years  old  his  father  died,  and  seven 
years  later  his  mother  moved  to  Glenwood,  Susquehannah 
County,  Pa.,  which  continued  to  be  Grow’s  home  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  As  a  boy  Grow  worked  on  the  farm  in 
the  Summer  and  went  to  the  common  school  in  the  Winter. 
In  1837,  however,  he  entered  Franklin  Academy  in  his 
home  county  and  began  a  regular  course  of  study.  Seven 
years  later  he  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  with 
high  honors.  He  studied  law  in  an  office  at  Montrose,  Pa., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  and  took  his  seat  March  4,  1851,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Thirty-second  Congress.  lie  served  six  suc¬ 
cessive  terms.  After  an  absence  of  thirty-one  years  he  re¬ 
entered  the  House  as  Congressman-at-Large  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  continued  to  serve  until  1902,  when  he  retired 
at  the  age  of  79  years  with  his  intellect  still  keen  and 
active.  His  plurality  of  297,446  at  the  election  in  1896 
was  said  at  the  time  to  be  the  largest  ever  given  in  any 
State  to  any  candidate  for  office.  Tie  represented  bis  party 
at  several  national  conventions,  and  at  one  time  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  central  committee  of 
Pennsylvania.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  tendered  him  a  diplo¬ 
matic  appointment  lo  Russia,  but  he  declined.  From  1871 
to  1876  Mr.  Grow  was  president  of  the  International  and 
Great  Northern  Railyoad  Company  of  Texas.  lie  never 
married.  .  .  .  Fred  A.  Busse,  the  Republican  candidate, 
was  elected  April  2,  Mayor  of  Chicago  for  the  next  four 
years  by  a  plurality  of  13,121  over  Mayor  E.  F.  Dunne, 
his  Democratic  opponent.  John  R.  McCabe,  Re¬ 
publican,  was  elected  City  Clerk  by  approximately  the  same 
plurality.  John  E.  Traeger,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
City  Treasurer,  was  elected  by  about  8,000  plurality.  The 
Prohibition  candidate  for  Mayor,  W.  A.  Brubaker,  received 
a  larger  vote  than  the  party  candidates  have  generally  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  past,  he  having  polled  nearly  6,000  votes. 
The  Socialists  fell  off  almost  50  per  cent  from  their  vote  of 
two  years  ago,  their  candidate  for  Mayor  receiving  only 
13,469  votes,  against  23,034  in  1905.  ...  A  million 
dollar  fire  April  2  left  practically  all  San  Francisco  in  dark¬ 
ness.  The  main  power  house  of  the  San  Francisco  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  in  South  San  Francisco,  was  destroyed, 
and  the  only  electric  current  in  the  city  is  that  of  the 
electric  roads,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  the  outside  lines. 


The  cause  of  the  fire  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought  it 
started  in  the  engine  room. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  total  exportations  of  meats, 
dairy  products  and  food  animals  from  the  United  States 
last  year  aggregated  over  $250,000,000  in  value,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  March  24  by  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  $76,000,000  or  45  per  cent  during  the  decade 
1896  to  1906.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  last  year's  exports 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  percentage,  however, 
is  less  than  that  of  a  decade  ago,  when  Great  Britain  took 
over  70  per  cent  of  American  exports.  Of  the  $250,000,000 
worth  of  meats,  dairy  products  and  food  animals  passing 
out  of  the  United  States  last  year  $40,000,000  was  in 
animals,  $58,000,000  worth  in  lard,  $36,000,000  in  bacon, 
$25,000,000  in  fresh  beef,  $21,000,000  in  hams,  $18,- 
000,000  in  oleomargarine,  $14,000,000  in  pork  other  than 
bacon  and.  hams,  $4,500,000  in  butter  and  $2,500,000  in 
cheese. 

The  matter  of  obtaining  a  pure  milk  supply  for  New 
York  City,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  recently  and 
to  the  lack  of  which  has  been  attributed  a  large  amount  of 
disease,  is  fo  be  investigated  by  this  special  commission  of 
doctors  and  experts  appointed  April  2  by  Mayor  McClellan  ; 
Dr.  Joseph  Bryant,  former  president  of  the  Board  of  Ilealth  ; 
Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  bacteriologist;  Dr.  Rowland  G. 
Freeman,  milk  expert  and  an  authority  on  children’s  dis¬ 
eases  ;  D  L.  Emmett  Holt  and  Dr.  Abraham*  Jacobi. 

At  the  annual  sale  of  Ilerefords  at  the  farm  of  Frank  H. 
Nave,  Attica,  Ind.,  the  four-year-old  cow  Nutbrown  9th  was 
sold  to  YV.  S.  Van  Natta,  of  Missouri,  for  $1,975.  Seventy 
head  of  cattle  sold  for  $16,065,  an  average  of  $229.50, 
which  was  more  than  $20  a  head  higher  than  last  year. 

MINNESOTA  NURSERY  LAW. — A  new  bill  regulating 
the  production  and  sale  of  nursery  stock  in  Minnesota  has 
been  introduced  into  the  State  Legislature  by  F.  T.  White, 
of  Elk  River,  Minn.  It  provides  among  other  things  for  two 
inspections  by  the  State  Entomologist  during  the  year.  “All 
companies  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  nursery  business 
in  the  State  shall  annually  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  fee  to  be  fifty  dollars  for  each  annual  license,  together 
with  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  for  recording  the  appli¬ 
cation,  and  the  said  license  must  be  secured  before  said 
nursery  or  nurseries  dispose  of  trees,  shrubbery,  vines,  etc., 
of  said  nursery,  and  before  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue 
such  license  the  State  Entomologist  must  first  issue  his 
certificate  that  said  nursery  or  nurseries  is  free  from  the 
said  San  Josd  scale  or  other  plant  infectious  diseases.” 
Trees,  etc.,  imported  into  Minnesota  from  another  State 
shall,  before  offered  for  sale,  bear  a  tag  or  tags  announcing 
where  the  stock  was  first  grown ;  and  the  advertising  of 
nursery  stock  grown  in  a  foreign  State  as  “home  grown” 
is  declared  a  misdemeanor.  Transplanted  stock  must  bo  so 
marked.  The  inspection  of  railroad  cars  is  provided  for, 
and  it  is  stipulated  that  “Whoever  wilfully  misrepresents 
nursery  stock,  such  as  plants,  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.,  when 
disposing  of  the  same,  shall  be  deermd  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  each  nursery  shall  keep  on  hand  file  in  their 
office  an  exact  copy  of  all  orders  delivered,  and  furnish  to 
each  buyer  a  duplicate  of  the  same  at  the  time  the  nursery 
stock  is  delivered  to  said  buyer,  and  the  Statute  of  Limita¬ 
tion  is  hereby  extended  to  the  period  of  five  years  in  its 
application  of  this  act.  All  owners  of  nurseries  for  the 
growing  and  sale  of  plants,  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.,  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  the  representation  of  their  agents,  and 
for  all  debts  contracted  by  them  as  such  agents.  All  for¬ 
eign  corporations,  persons  or  companies  doing  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  State  t.re  hereby  required  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  2888,  2889  and  2990  of  the  Revised 
Laws  of  Minnesota  for  1905,  and  in  addition  to  file  a  list 
of  all  agents,  solicitors,  etc.,  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  secure  a  license  for  each,  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  charge  a  fee  of  One  Dollar.” 


CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

I  think  the  Governor’s  message  uncalled  for.  The  College 
appears  to  be  doing  well.  Let  well  enough  alone. 

Mansfield,  Conn.  h.  r.  w. 

It  is  a  rather  radical  idea,  but  is  simply  voicing  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  has  been  in  the  mind  of  a  good  many  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  agriculturists  in  the  State  for  some  time.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  no  harm  to  appoint  the  Commission  to  thor¬ 
oughly  consider  it,  for  Gov.  Woodruff  is  heart  and  soul 

for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  Connecticut  agri¬ 
culture  and  would  be  sure  to  appoint  a  high-grade  com¬ 
mittee,  without  any  politics  in  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  thing  will  go,  and  if  rightly  handled  all  through  will 
be  a  great  uplift  of  our  agricultural  interests  as  fostered 
by  the  State.  j.  h.  hale. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  ad¬ 
visable  to  change  the  location  of  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  in  my  opinion,  that  time  has  gone  by.  and  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  bring  the  matter  up  at  this 
late  date.  There  are  some  drawbacks  in  the  location,  but 
they  are  offset  by  advantages  that  have  had  weight  with 
previous  Legislatures.  In  my  opinion,  tills  talk  of  change 
should  be  settled  now.  once  for  all,  and  the  college  strength¬ 
ened  by  suitable  appropriations.  The  work  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  department  is  especially  praiseworthy  and  deserv¬ 
ing  of  better  support.  .T.  c.  edoy. 

Simsbury. 

I  was  on  the  original  committee  of  the  Storrs  School 
when  it  was  created.  The  committee  preferred  to  use  some 
other  spot  than  the  Storrs  Farm,  but  later  adopted  the 
Storrs  plant.  It  soon  developed  that  New  Haven  wanted 
much  of  the  scientific  end,  so  they  adopted  that  part  down 
at  New  Haven.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if  the  whole 
could  have  been  brought  together  in  the  same  central  sec¬ 
tion,  for  instance  the  Quinnipiac  Valley.  The  present  con¬ 
dition  lias  cost  quite  an  outlay  of  money,  and  in  all  human 
probability  the  conditions  of  things  will  remain  substantially 
as  they  are  now.  That  would  be  my  best  judgment. 

GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 

In  days  long  past  it  was  the  saying  that  Connecticut  was 
“priest  ridden."  Now  it  is  “commission  ridden,”  there  be¬ 
ing  nearly  or  quite  59  different  commissions  in  the  State. 
The  most  useless  of  all  are  the  Agricultural  Commissions, 
Dairy  Commission,  Cattle  Commission,  etc.,  and  if  the 
number  can  be  in  any  way  reduced  the  people  will  be  bene¬ 
fited— but,  and  again  but,  “politics"  governs  the  State,  and 
if  the  politicians  say  it  is  good  “politics”  to  do  or  not 
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to  do,  what  they  say  will  be  what  will  be  done.  Personally 
I  am  in  favor  of  consolidation  at  some  central  point  like 
Middletown  or  Meriden.  Buy  land  enough  to  conduct  and 
prove  experiments  on  those  things  that  the  farmer  for  a 
living  wants  to  know  and  will  be  benefited  by.  it.  j.  s. 

Pomfret. 

I  think  that  an  agricultural  college  or  any  school  for 
boys  is  much  better  situated  as  Storrs  is  now,  away  from 
cities  or  large  towns.  If  it  was  more  centralized  geograph¬ 
ically  it  would  be  near  several  large  cities.  Mr.  Moody,  in 
his  schools  at  Mt.  Ilerinon  and  Northfield,  has  illustrated 
that  the  scholars  are  much  better  off,  and  the  school  is 
filled  regardless  of  its  being  in  an  out  of  the  way  place. 
As  to  the  agricultural  commissions  and  societies  and  experi¬ 
ment  station,  if  they  were  combined  I  rather  think  they 
would  do  more  efficient  work  for  the  same  money,  and  could 
if  properly  handled  all  work  together  for  good.  The  great 
trouble  in  Connecticut  was  to  find  enough  commissions  to 
give  all  our  friends  a  job.  david  strong. 

Litchfield  Co. 

Probably  no  more  lucid  statement  of  the  reasons  in  favor 
of  a  consolidation  of  Connecticut  agricultural  organization 
could  be  given  than  those  of  the  Governor’s  message.  They 
will  seem  sound  to  the  unbiased  mind.  The  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  has  many  strong  partisans,  and 
some  of  them  perhaps  confuse  their  well-founded 
enthusiasm  for  agricultural  training  with  a  predi¬ 
lection  for  the  Mansfield  location.  The  timely  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Governor  that  a  change  does  not  necessitate  a 
loss  of  the  money  already  invested  there  should  have 
weight  with  such  partisans.  There  will  probably  be  little 
opposition  to  a  change  of  the  New  Haven  foundation  for 
the  reasons  in  the  message,  and  because  it  is  the  sort  of  an 
institution  that  is  bound  to  be  useful  anywhere.  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  a  State  of  many  agricultural  organs.  Some  are  re¬ 
spectable  for  age  and  previous  service,  others  the  outgrowth 
of  modern  needs  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  agricultural 
population.  Some  overlap  and  conflict  with  others.  As  a 
business  proposition  some  consolidation  should  be  made. 
The  real  objection  to  such  consolidation  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  lies  in  this  fact :  At  present 
the  effective  societies  are  governed  by  the  farmers  directly, 
and  are  in  close  touch  with  the  interests  they  represent. 
If  consolidation  under  a  commission  means  that  the  farmers 
themselves  will  not  directly  control,  but  the  politicians 
appoint,  the  officers,  giving  more  weight  to  their  political 
influence  perhaps  than  to  their  agricultural  usefulness,  then 
the  farmers  will  drift  away  from  the  official  organization 
and  new  voluntary  societies  will  spring  up.  However,  the 
consolidation  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  will 
be  generally  welcomed  if  some  form  of  referendum  or  direct 
election  can  be  employed  in  the  selection  of  the  manage¬ 
ment.  E.  C.  BIRGE. 


March  26  trees  were  all  out  in  bloom,  and  Alfalfa  looked 
like  May.  Oat  sowing  was  almost  done,  and  the  farmers 
talked  of  planting  corn  the  following  week.  Do  not  put 
Alfalfa  in  orchards;  it  will  kill  the  trees.  c.  s. 

Marion,  Kans. 

The  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress  will  be 
held  in  New  York  April  14  to  17.  This  Congress  advocates 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  difference  between  nations.  The 
meeting  promises  to  be  a  great  one,  and  delegates  from 
foreign  countries  will  be  present.  Ex-Governor  Bachelder 
of  New  Hampshire,  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  will 
speak  on  the  agricultural  aspects  of  the  movement  for 
universal  peace.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  people  in  the 
country,  including  Secretary  Root,  Governor  Hughes,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Farley  and  others,  will  speak. 

The  last  two  letters  of  the  Hope  Farm  man  have  con¬ 
tained  a  description  of  very  different  weather  from  what 
we  are  having  out  in  southern  Wisconsin.  While  he  has 
been  looking  out  on  snow  and  drifts  we  have  had  remark¬ 
ably  warm  dry  weather  for  the;  time  of  year.  March  21, 
22  and  23  the  thermometer  went  from  70  to  77,  and  this 
week  (Sunday  excepted)  has  been  about  the  same.  I  put 
the  thermometer  out  in  the  sun  and  the  mercury  started 
for  the  top  in  a  hurry  ;  it  hit  92  and  then  started  for  93 
when  I  grabbed  it  and  put  it  back  in  the  shade  again  for 
fear  it  would  rupture  the  tube  and  boil  over  the  top.  Mil¬ 
waukee  papers  give  a  temperature  of  66  at  midnight  on 
one  night.  Farmers  have  been  working  in  the  fields  for 
nearly  two  weeks;  pastures  green,  a  few  flocks  of  sheep 
sheared.  Gardens  are  being  prepared  in  town  ;  we  plowed 
a  part  of  ours  to-day.  The  “mud-birds”  have  been  singing 
their  song  every  night,  but  I  expect  there  will  be  a  change 
before  the  Fourth  o*  .Tulv.  c.  n. 

Green  Co.,  Wis. 

A  BOARD  FENCE  WIND-BREAK. — I  purposely  avoided 
reference  to  my  former  article  on  board  fence  wind-break 
because  of  your  suggestion  as  to  planting  Norway  spruces, 
and  of  my  skepticism  as  to  their  efficacy.  I  participated 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the 
Summer  of  1862  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  eating, 
drinking  and  sleeping  with  pines,  and  after  discharge  in 
1869  bought  a  farm  in  Virginia  half  covered  with  pines  and 
cedars,  on  which  I  still  live,  so  I  think  I  know  something 
about  the  pines  and  spruces.  Their  protecting  power  de¬ 
pends  wholly  on  their  height  and  masses.  On  two  sides  of 
my  lawn  is  an  arbor  vital  hedge,  solid,  well  trimmed,  seven 
feet  high  and  25  years  old,  yet  It  is  virtually  no  wind-break; 
cattle  do  not  seek  it  and  spruces  could  not  do  better.  Both 
would  suffice  the  soldier,  because  he  would  creep  under 
their  branches.  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  would  I 
have  a  living  hedge  close  to  my  house  on  the  north  side; 
even  my  clump  of  deciduous  trees  is  25  feet  distant  from 
it.  The  Summer  heat  here  is  a  far  more  disagreeable  factor 
to  contend  with  than  the  blizzard  of  Winter.  A  board  fence 
10  feet  high  with  compartments  effectually  bars  the  northers ; 
while  its  removal  in  the  Spring  gives  the  breeze  a  clean 
sweep  in  the  Summer.  R-  s.  lacy. 


It  is  said  that  the  Apple  tree-borer  is  becoming  a  serious 
pest  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  authorities  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Experiment  Station  advise  prompt  and  thorough  work 
against  the  pest.  Orehardists  are  advised  to  dig  out  the 
grubs  and  wash  the  trunks  with  a  solution  of  lye. 

The  Galveston  News  reports  that  the  first  carload  of 
Texas  onions  s-hipped  this  year  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Chi¬ 
cago  about  the  middle  of  March,  contained  500  crates,  which 
sold  at  $2.65  a  crate,  a  total  of  $1,325,  the  highest  price 
ever  received  for  a  car  of  Texas  onions.  The  ear  will  r>Pt 
the  grower  $2.20  a  crate. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  INTERCESSION. 

I  cannot  tell  why  there  should  come  to  me 
A  thought  of  some  one  miles  and  years 
away, 

In  swift  insistence  on  the  memory, 

Unless  there  he  a  need  that  I  should  pray. 

He  goes  his  way,  I  mine;  we  seldom  meet 
To  talk  of  plans  or  changes,  day  by  day, 
Of  pain  or  pleasure,  triumph  or  defeat, 

Or  special  reasons  why  ’iis  time  to  pray. 

We  are  loo  busy  even  to  spare  thought, 

For  days  together,  of  some  friends  away ; 
rerhaps  God  does  it  for  us,  and  we  ought 
To  read  His  signal  as  a  call  to  pray. 

Perhaps,  just  then,  my  friend  has  fiercer 
fight, 

A  more  appalling  weakness,  a  decay 
Of  courage,  darkness,  some  lost  sense  of 
right, 

And  so,  in  case  he  needs  my  prayer,  I  pray. 

Dear,  do  the  same  for  me!  If  I  intrude 
Unasked  upon  you,  on  some  crowded  day, 
Give  me  a  moment’s  prayer,  as  interlude; 

Be  very  sure  I  need  it.  therefore  pray. 

— Marianne  Farningham. 

* 

Bket  relish  will  he  found  an  agreeable 
sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat.  Boil  two 
medium-sized  beets  until  tender,  drain 
and  let  stand  in  cold  water  three  minutes, 
then  skin,  slice  thin  and  cover  with 
strong  vinegar  for  one  hour.  Drain  off 
the  vinegar  and  mash  the  beets  thor¬ 
oughly,  adding  three  tablespoons  of  grat¬ 
ed  horse-radish,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a 
dash  of  black  pepper. 

* 

Red  cabbage  in  German  style  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  vegetable  in  Teutonic  households. 
Slice  red  cabbage  thin,  cover  with  cold 
water,  and  let  soak  twenty  minutes;  then 
drain.  Put  one  quart  in  a  stew  pan 
with  two  tablespocnfuls  of  butter,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  finely  chopped  onion  and  a  few 
gratings  each  of  nutmeg  and  cayenne. 
Cover,  and  cook  until  the  cabbage  is  ten¬ 
der:  then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vine- 
par  and  one-half  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 

and  cook  five  minutes. 

* 

Here  is  something  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  seems  worth  reprint¬ 
ing  : 

What  America  needs  more  than  railway 
extension,  and  western  irrigation,  and  a  low 
-tariff,  and  a  bigger  wheat  crop,  and  a  mer¬ 
chant  marine  and  a  new  navy  is  a  revival  of 
piety,  the  kind  mother  and  father  used  to 
]lilvc — piety  that  counted  it  good  business  to 
stop  for  daily  family  prayers  before  break¬ 
fast,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  harvest ;  that 
quit  work  a  half  hour  earlier  Thursday  night 
so  as  to  get  the  chores  done  and  go  to 
prayer  meeting:  that  borrowed  money  to  pay 
the  preacher’s  salary  and  prayed  fervently  in 
secret  for  the  salvation  of  the  rich  man  who 
looked  with  scorn  on  such  unbusinesslike  be¬ 
havior.  That’s  what  we  need  now  to  clean 
this  country  of  the  filth  of  graft,  and  of 
greed,  petty  and  big;  of  worship  of  fine 
houses  and  big  lands  and  high  office  and 
grand  social  functions.  What  Is  this  thing 
which  we  are  worshipping  but  a  vain  repe¬ 
tition  of  what  decayed  nations  fell  down  and 
worshipped  just  before  their  light  went  out? 
Read  the  history  of  Rome  in  decay  and  you'll 
find  luxury  there  that  could  lay  a  big  dollar 
over  cur  little  doughnut  that  looks  so  large 
to  us.  Great  wealth  never  made  a  nation 
substantial  nor  honorable.  There  is  nothing 
on  earth  that  looks  good  that  is  so  dangerous 
for  a  man  or  a  nation  to  handle  as  quick, 
easy,  big  money.  If  you  do  resist  its  deadly 
influence  the  chances  are  that  it  will  get  your 
son.  It  takes  greater  and  finer  heroism  to 
dare  to  he  poor  in  America  than  to  charge 
an  earthwork  in  Manchuria. 

* 

After  viewing  some  of  the  colored 
veils  that  appear  with  Spring  hats  it 
seems  well  to  remind  their  wearers  that 
there  are  only  two  becoming  colors  for 
a  face  veil,  black  or  brown.  Of  course 
this  does  not  apply  to  the  draped  auto¬ 
mobile  veils  of  gauze  or  chiffon,  which 
rival  the  combinations  of  the  rainbow,  but 
to  thin  net  veils  worn  over  the  face.  A 
white  net  veil  with  black  dots  is  becom¬ 
ing  to  a  woman  with  very  rosy  cheeks, 
but  most  disastrous  to  the  eyesight.  One 
of  the  new  veils  that  is  especially  be¬ 


coming  in  either  black  or  brown  has  large 
dots  and  a  velvet  border.  Of  course  it 
must  be  put  on  carefully  to  avoid  bring¬ 
ing  dots  or  border  in  an  awkward  posi¬ 
tion.  Purple,  blue,  green  and  red  net 
veils,  worn  to  match  a  hat,  are  usually 
very  unbecoming,  almost  grotesque. 
Whatever  color  the  veil,  it  is  important 
that  it  be  put  on  neatly,  with  no  loose 
ends.  It  should  be  drawn  over  the  hat 
brim  with  trim,  close  lines,  never  crum¬ 
pled,  and  folded  in  neatly.  Many  veils 
lose  crispness  and  are  crumpled  into 
strings  by  the  common  practice  of  push¬ 
ing  it  up  to  the  eyebrows,  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  it  off,  when  the  wearer  wishes  to  be 
free  from  it.  1  his  is  not  only  a  careless 
and  untidy  habit,  but  a  very  unbecoming 
one,  giving  a  hard,  tired  look  to  any 
face.  Does  this  remark  sound  too  frivo¬ 
lous  for  a  sensible  farm  paper?  Why 
shouldn’t  a  country  woman  take  thought 
of  her  personal  appearance  quite  as 
much  as  her  urban  sister  ?  It  is  true 
that  permanent  friendship  is  founded  on 
qualities  of  mind  and  character,  but  a 
pleasing  personality  gives  us  our  first 
recommendation  to  strangers. 

.  * 

According  to  a  report  recently  issued 
by  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
probably  no  class  of  product  has  been  so 
commonly  and  grossly  adulterated  as 
ground  spices.  Examination  of  numer¬ 
ous  samples  at  that  Station  during  the 
few  years  following  1896,  when  the  pure 
food  law  went  into  effect,  showed  that 
from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the 
spice  sold  in  Connecticut  was  adulterated. 
Since  the  annual  retail  cost  of  the  spices 
sold  in  the  .State  during  these  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  conservative  estimate,  was 
about  $200,000,  fully  $30,000  of  this 
amount  must  have  been  expended  for 
fraudulent  mixtures.  One  of  the  com¬ 
monest  adulterants  is  ground  cocoanut 
shells,  of  which,  so  it  is  stated,  several 
hundred  tons  have  been  annually  prepared 
for  mixing  with  spices  in  a  single  Ameri¬ 
can  city.  1  he  shells,  without  further 
treatment,  resemble  closely  ground  all¬ 
spice  and  are  a  common  admixture  of 
this  spice.  A  clove  adulterant  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  roasting  the  cocoanut  shell  pow¬ 
der  sufficiently  to  give  it  the  desired  color, 
while  for  use  in  pepper  it  is  reduced  to 
a  black  powder  by  charring.  In  the  latter 
case  a  gray  color  is  often  secured  by 
the  addition  of  a  light  colored  material, 
such  as  flour  or  olive  stones,  and  the 
pungency  re-enforced  by  a  small  amount 
of  cayenne.  Wheat  flour,  middlings,  and 
bran,  ground  biscuit,  white  corn  (maize) 
meal  and  cornstarch,  rice  flour  and  bran, 
buckwheat  flour  and  middlings,  •  bean 
meal,  pea  meal,  cassava  (tapioca)  starch, 
ground  olive  stones,  sawdust,  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  (plaster  or  gypsum)  are 
common  light-colored  adulterants.  1  hese 
are  of  a  suitable  color  for  white  and 


black  pepper,  but  for  cayenne  pepper  are 
often  colored  with  red  coal-tar  dyes  and 
for  mustard  are  commonly  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  turmeric  or  some  other  yel¬ 
low  dye  stuff.  Other  make-weights  are 
buckwheat  hulls  (for  black  pepper), 
ground  screenings,  linseed  meal,  rice  bran, 
and  mustard  hulls.  Coffee  hulls  are  also 
used,  and  we  learn  that  these  hulls  are 
also  used  to  adulterate  wheat  bran.  The 
bulletin  containing  this  information  also 
contains  a  discussion  of  food  for  dia¬ 
betic  patients,  which  will  be  found  very 
useful  by  anyone  making  up  a  dietary  for 
such  patients.  It  includes  analyses  of 
prepared  foods  now  on  the  market,  some 
of  which  are  entirely  unsuited  for  the 
sufferers  who  expect  to  gain  benefit  from 
their  use. 

Corn  Relish. 

A  reader  asks  for  a  recipe  to  prepare 
corn  relish.  J  he  following  was  contrib¬ 
uted  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Record:  Ten  cups  of  corn  (cut  from 
cob),  ten  cups  of  cabbage  chopped  fine, 
five  red  peppers  (large)  chopped  fine, 
one-half  gallon  vinegar,  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  salt,  three  cups  of  sugar,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  white  mustard  seed, 
two  tablespoon fuls  of  celery  seed.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  cook  one-half  hour. 

Cotton-seed  and  Poultry  Oil. — In  re¬ 
gard  to  cotton-seed  oil  for  cooking,  it  is 
all  right ;  we  have  used  it  for  17  years. 
I  understand  that  a  person  who  cannot 
eat  pastry  shortened  with  lard  has  no 
trouble  with  it  when  cotton-seed  oil  is 
used.  We  find  the  best  shortening  for 
cake  to  be  hen’s  oil.  When  we  kill  a  fat 
hen  or  chicken  some  of  the  oil  is  saved 
to  be  fried  out.  v.  e.  h. 
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RoYAL 

Baking  Powder 

Made  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar. 

Safeguards  the  food 
against  alum* 

Alum  powders  are  the  greatest  men- 
acers  to  health  of  the  present  day. 


..  jPw~ 

f  ROSES 
.  GUARANTEED 

\  TO 

BLOOM. 


A  new  way 
to  buy  Roses 

A  beautiful  bed  of  fragrant  roses  (his  season  — 
success  is  insured.  Your  money  back  on  every 
rose  that  doesn’t  bloom  by  October  15th. 

Throw  away  your  old-time  fears,  and  get  all 
the  roses  you  want,  without  risking  a  cent  roses 
of  the  finest  quality,  on  which  we  have  centered 
48  vears  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  have 
done  this  one  thing  well.  That’s  the  reason  we 
can  guarantee  them. 

Tliis  is  the  most  unusual  rose-offer  ever  made: 

12  Roses  for$l 

Every  one  guaranteed  to  bloom  tills  season  —  such  favorites 
as  Pink  Mainan  Cochet,  Baby  Rambler,  Clotilde  Soupert,  the 
fine  new  rose,  Madam  Marlitt  and  others  of  our  selection 
all  labeled,  guaranteed,  and  sent  postpaid,  for  less  than  9c 
apiece.  Order  now.  Stock  is  limited.  We  send  them  any 

Writeto-day  for  our  new  free  Floral  Guide  of  roses  and  hundreds 
of  other  choice  plants — a  practical  and  helpful  136-page  book. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  COMPANY 

Growers  of  the  best  roses  in  America 
Box  W,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Black  &  Whites 

The  height  of  calico  perfection ; 
standard  material  for  durability, 
beautiful  patterns,  and  fast  color — 
standard  for  over  60  years. 

Ash  your  dealer  for  Simpson- Eddystont 
Black- and-  Whites 


Simpson-Eddystone 


EDDystoKE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog 


Don’t  Build  or  Repair  Until  You  Get  It 
5000  Bargains— At  HALF 


We  will  SAVE  yon  HALF 
in  DOLLARS  of  what  your 
I  Local  Dealer  would  charge 


Coated  Rubber  Fire-Proof 
Roofing,  freight  included. 

MB 

jWe  guarantee  this.  We  also 

ijm 

guarantee  that  every  article 

fJt 

we  sell  to  you  direct  is  up  to 

m 

the  Standard  of  H  i gh  Quality 

Roquired  by  the  Official  Grade 
adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  & 
Blind  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 

if 

ciation  of  th  o  North  west  .  Re¬ 
member  that  much  other 

i§§ 

millwork  is  not.  Ours  are 

lip 

fl  bright,  new,  clean  goods. 

direct  to  you  from  the  mill. 

I  Your  Money  Back 

If  Any  Goods  Not 
Exactly  As  Represented 

I  You  see  hero  a  few  illustra- 
]  tions  and  prices  taken  from 
jlour  catalog.  These  are  but 
Specimen  Values.  Ask  your¬ 
self  if  it  isn’t  worth  while  to 
see  that  catalog.  It  i Illustrates 
the  entire  products  of  the 
Biggest  Mill  in  America— tho 
Only  Manufacturers  of  Mill- 
work  who  Sell  Direct  to  Home 
Owners,  and  to  Any  Man  who 
is  repairing  or  building,  to 
Carpenters  and  to  Coutihct- 
1  or  Builders. 


High  Quality  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Your  Local  Dealers  Prices 


Sample  Bargains 


Bose,  per  100#  $.to  ^  T 
lineal  feet,*  lOaml 

Yellow  Pine,  R-foot  Step 
$2.77. 


Ladders. 


Flint-Coated 
Rubber  Fire- 
Proof  Roofing. 
Per  1 08 sq .  ft., 
1  ply.  $1.41 
per  roll;  2  ply, 
$1.96  per  roll; 
3  ply,  $2.29  per 
roll,  including 
nails,  caps, 
cement  and 
extra  laps  free. 


Building 

Paper. 

500  sq.  ft.  33c 


Porch  Rail, 
per  foot  3c 


Our  Millwork  is  the  best  made 
because — wo  have  the  most 
skilled  workmen — we  operate 
the  largest  mill  in  the  world 
— 163,000  feet  of  floor  space 
(four  acres) — we  own  our  own 
timber  lands,  saw  mills  and 
lumber  yards.  (We  do  not 
sell  rough  lumber).  We 
carry  a  large  stock  and  can 
therefore  ship  promptly.  Our 
material  is  first  air-dried  and 
then,  as  an  extra  precaution, 
it  is  put  through  a  scientific 
drying  process.  Joints  are 
made  with  heavy  hardwood 
dowel  pins,  glued  with  im¬ 
ported  glue,  pressed  together 
by  heavy  steam  power  press. 
Absolutely  no  “come-apart”  [ 
to  our  Millwork. 

YOU  SAVE  HALF 
Ordering  $1  worth 
or  $10,000  worth 

Every  piece  of  Millwork  we 
make  is  just  as  carefully  fin¬ 
ished  as  labor  and  expense 
can  make  it.  Just  write  a 
postal  for  that  Free  Catalog 
so  you  can  see  all  of  tho  5000 
Bargains  wo  offer,  and  save 

f  ourself  many  a  dollar 
n  repair  work,  or  In 
b  ull<ling  the  finest  home. 
Address 
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GORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO. 


37  CASE  STREET  /SA. 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA/ 


Direct  to  \bu 


End  your  stove  worries !  Get  a  Kalamazoo  Stove  or  Range  on  a 

360  DAYS’  APPROVAL  TEST 


and  a  $20,000  bank  guaranty  on  durability,  convenl.nca  and 
economy  ol  fuel.  You  cannot  get  a  better  at  any  price,  but  you 
save  from  $5  to  $40  by  buying  from  tbe  actual  manufacturers  at 

Lowest  Factory  Prices— We  Pay  the  Freight^ 

At  least  get  our  prices  and  compare  our  offer.  Send 
postal  lor  catalogue  No.  114. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfgrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 

Our  patent  oren  thermometer  makes  baking 
and  roasting  easy.  OsT- 


daW  ' 


"Sff  ROOFING 
steel  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  nandle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Eveiy  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  I  ron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitisn’tthe  best 
you  canbuy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  tor 
it.  Easy  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Toll 
ue  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
factory  unices.  W  rite  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
No.  R31  I*  Is  tree. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

An  extremely  pretty  tucked  waist  is 
shown  in  No.  5613.  The  waist  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back  and  is  finished  with 
a  regulation  box  plait  at  the  front  edge. 
When  made  with  round  neck  the  collar 
is  joined  to  the  waist  but  when  the  neck 
is  cut  high  it  is  finished  with  a  neck-band 
and  t’he  high  roll-over  collar  is  made 
separately  and  attached  to  it  by  means 
of  button-holes  and  studs.  The  sleeves 


5613  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist,  32  to  44  bust 


are  of  moderate  fullness  and  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  roll-over  cuffs  below  the  el¬ 
bows  or  with  deep  ones  that  extend  tfo 
the  wrists  as  preferred.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
3 $4  yards  27,  3%  yards  36  or  2  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  5613  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

A  plain  gored  skirt  is  useful  for  sim¬ 
ple  wash  dresses.  No.  5622  is  cut  .  in 
seven  gores,  these  gores  being  carefully 
shaped  to  give  the  fashionable  full  effect 
at  the  lower  edge  and  is  joined  to  the 
belt.  When  gathered  the  closing  should 
be  made  at  the  center  back,  but  when  in¬ 
verted  plaits  are  used  it  can  be  made 
cither  at  that  point  or  beneath  the  plait 
at  the  left  side.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  8J4  yards 
27,  5  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide  when 
material  has  figure  or  nap ;  6^4  yards  27, 
3J/2  yards  44  or  3  yards  52  inches  wide 


5622  Seven  Gored  Skirt.  24  to  36  waist. 


when  it  has  not,  with  7  yards  of  braid 
to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5622 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  24,. 26,  28,  30,  32,  34 
and  36-inch  waist  measure ;  price  10  cents. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

Jennie  Lindsay  came  over  to  call  the 
other  day,  and  as  we  sat  in  the  afternoon 
with  some  sewing  she  picked  up  the  Jan¬ 
uary  Harper’s  Bazar  that  one  of  the  hotel 
boarders  had  sent  me  from  the  city. 
There  was  a  marked  page  that  was  a  libel 
upon  farmers’  homes  in  many  instances, 
though  there  are  plenty  where  it  is  true 
that  women  of  a  farm  live,  breathe  and 
have  their  being  in  household  labor. 
There  are  other  statements,  too,  that  are 
untrue,  but  the  worst  thing  about  it  is  the 
demoralizing  effect  such  statements  have 
upon  the  country  girls.  For  though  it  is 
known  that  we  have  a  regular  round  of 
duties  to  perform,  why  are  they  held  up 
for  public  inspection  any  more  than  our 
city  cousins  and  aunts?  I  asked  Jennie 
if  she  thought  it  making  life  “take  prece¬ 
dence  of  labor’’  when  her  cousins  spent 
the  spare  time  playing  “bridge”  and  mak¬ 
ing  calls  of  ceremony.  In  households  of 
moderate  means  in  the  city  the  head  of 


the  family  cannet  always  afford  to  hire 
the  pickling  and  preserving  and  Fall  sew¬ 
ing  done  while  the  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  look  idly  on,  neither  can  country  folk. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  bosh  written 
upon  this  subject,  and  instead  of  being  a 
reproach  of  unremitting  toil,  it  seemed  to 
me  a  pleasant  picture  when  I  read :  “The 
women  of  the  two  households  visit  back 
and  forth  a  great  deal ;  in  the  morning 
they  carry  over  the  peas  to  shell,  or  the 
potatoes  to  pare,  while  they  visit;  in  the 
afternoon  it  is  the  mending  basket  or  the 
fruit  to  get  ready  to  preserve.”  And  why 
not  ?  Any  of  the  things  mentioned  are 
as  interesting  and  more  useful  than  the 
pack  of  cards  that  are  so  often  admitted 
as  part  of  a  social  afternoon.  So  Jennie 
and  I  thought  we  would  some  day  write 
an  indignation  article  on  the  subject,  and 
that  such  sentiments  as  expressed  in  the 
one  quoted  showed  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  up-to-date  methods  of  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord  1907.  Isolation  there  is,  and  want 
of  concentration  in  our  recreations,  but 
we  are  better  women  than  our  mothers 
were,  and  the  march  of  progress  reaches 
even  the  most  remote  sections  of  country. 
Libraries  and  clubs  and  the  rural  tele¬ 
phone  have  changed  many  things  that  city 
writers  do  not  seem  to  realize  or  under¬ 
stand. 

When  I  have  a  little  time  for  dreaming 
I  spend  it  over  the  Spring  catalogues  that 
are  coming  in.  As  I  look  at  the  lists  of 
seeds  and  plants,  and  the  tempting  illus¬ 
trations,  the  thought  comes  to  my  mind 
that  we  do  not  half  appreciate  the  work 
of  getting  them  up.  Think  of  the  trouble 
it  must  be  every  year  to  select  and  classify ; 
then  when  they  come  from  the  printers 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  time  necessary  to 
wrap  up  and  address  them,  all  on  a  chance 
of  luring  a  customer.  Talk  about  shelling 
peas — it  is  a  peaceful  and  restful  employ¬ 
ment  compared  with  what  must  be  done 
in  a  busy  office  before  these  horticultural 
novelties  come  to  us.  Winter  is  a  good 
time  to  study  this  department  of  garden¬ 
ing,  and  if  we  can  only  profit  by  our  mis¬ 
takes  of  former  years,  and  plant  what  is 
most  likely  to  succeed,  we  shall  have  at¬ 
tained  something  that  will  be  of  benefit. 
For,  as  in  everything  else  in  life,  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  best  teacher  even  in  the  garden. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


Concerning  Wall  Sanitation. 

The  farm  home  docs  not  present  a  very 
different  problem  from  the  city  dwelling 
on  the  subject  of  wall  sanitation.  The 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  lack  of  the 
city’s  dirt  and  dust  do  not  make  up  for  a 
disregard  of  sanitary  laws  in  house  finish¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  wise  to  neglect  taking 
proper  precautions  from  too  much  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  efficacy  of  country  air  and  the 
traditional  healthfulness  of  rural  life. 
Many  houses  are  little  better  than  air¬ 
tight  boxes.  Windows  are  rarely  opened, 
especially  in  the  Winter,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  several  thickneses  of  paper 
are  absolutely  impervious  to  any  stray  bit 
of  air  which  might  help  to  rectify  matters. 
There  is  not  the  difference  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  between  the  health  of  the  city  and 
country  dweller.  Consumption  is  distress¬ 
ingly  prevalent  on  farms  as  well  as  in  the 
towns.  As  the  rural  districts  have  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  fresh  pure  air 
out  of  doors,  the  trouble  must  come  from 
within.  To  a  great  extent  this  may  be 
traced  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
walls.  Many  layers  of  paper  form  the 
best  of  germ-breeding  locations.  Usually 


as  much  of  the  interior  work  as  possible 
is  left  to  the  women  of  the  house.  The 
wall  papering  must  be  done  by  the  house¬ 
keeper,  and  she  being  a  woman  of  multi¬ 
farious  duties,  too  often  has  not  the  time 
nor  strength  to  remove  every  scrap  of 
former  paper,  and  cleanse  the  remaining 
surface.  Consequently  the  new  is  pasted 
over  the  old. 

Country  as  well  as  city  homes  are  not 
always  as  thoroughly  fumigated  after  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  as  they  should  be,  and 
with  walls  heavily  coated  with  wall  paper, 
what  disinfection  is  done  is  of  little 
value,  it  being  impossible  to  reach  germs 
lodged  in  many  layers  of  paste  and  glue. 
The  proper  wall  finish  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  may  be  easily  applied.  A 
substance  of  thoroughly  antiseptic  quali¬ 
ties  is  of  course  the  only  one  that  should 
be  used.  A  coating  of  calcic  sulphate 
foundation  (gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris) 
soluble  in  cold  water  furnishes  all  the 
desirable  elements  for  perfect  wall  clean¬ 
liness.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush  and 
does  not  stop  up  the  pores  of  the  wall  that 
furnishes  ventilation.  Each  successive  ap¬ 
plication  unites  with  the  previous  one, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  laborious 
scrapings. 

Aside  from  the  purely  practical  side  of 
wall  finishing  there  is  the  question  of 
beauty  and  comfort.  Many  farmhouses 
are  deficient  in  lighting  facilities.  One 
lamp  is  often  all  there  is  to  illuminate  a 
good-sized  room.  This  does  not  encour¬ 
age  pleasant  family  intercourse  in  the 
evenings,  and  the  young  people  are  all 
too  ready  to  consider  the  dullness  unbear¬ 
able  and  unnecessary.  Walls  of  bright, 
cheerful  tones  do  much  to  improve  the 
comfort  and  beauty  of  a  room.  If  a  room 
does  not  have  its  full  share  of  light  a 
wall  coating  of  a  delicate  tint  should  be 
used,  which  will  make  the  most  of  all  the 
light  there  is.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  have 
homes  sanitary  and  inviting  as  the  oppo¬ 
site,  and  the  advantages  are  innumerable. 
There  will  be  an  improvement  in  health 
and  happiness  strongly  apparent.  The 
housewife  will  find  her  labor  greatly  les¬ 
sened  both  in  applying  the  material,  and 
afterwards  in  the  greater  ease  with  which 
perfect  cleanliness  is  attained. 

CLAUDTA  Q.  MURPHY. 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — F.  W.  B. 
asks  for  recipe  for  cucumber  pickles.  I 
have  one  I  have  never  seen  in  print;  it 
is  very  good  indeed.  Put  cucumbers  in 
cold  weak  brine  (  V/2  cup  salt  to  one 
gallon  water)  one  day  and  night.  Take 
out.  dry  on  cloth.  To  one  gallon  vinegar 
add  two  cups  sugar,  nearly  one  ounce 
mixed  spice.  Heat  these  all  boiling  hot. 
Put  in  pickles  and  let  boil  up  once.  Put 
in  cans  immediately  and  pour  the  hot 
vinegar  over  them.  They  are  nice  and 
sw'eet,  and  wil  keep  a  long  time,  till  eaten. 
These  will  not  shrivel  if  you  follow  direc¬ 
tions.  One  gallon  vinegar  will  cover  two 
gallons  cucumbers.  mrs.  c.  h.  g. 


My  lamp-chimneys  break 
through  abuse — not  through 
use. 

My  Index  tells  how  to  get 
the  right  size  for  your  lamp. 
It’s  free;  let  me  send  it  to  you. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill. 

Save  Half 

Men’s 


Better  clothes  for 
less  money.  Yes, 
that’s  just  what  we 
mean,  and  this  is 
the  way  it’s  possi¬ 
ble.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  all  our  own 
goods,  make  them 
up  into  suits  at  the 
mill  and  sell  direct 
tj  the  wearer.  We 
eliminate  the  dealer ’s 
profits.  Think  how 
much  you  can  save. 
|  Here  are  our  prices: 

All 
Wool 


MADE  TO  ORDER 
$74>o  to  $18^9 

Really,  we  give  you  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Our  suits  are  manufactured 
from  fine  wool  and  worsted  varus,  hand¬ 
somely  made  and  trimmed,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  satisfaction.  All  the  latest 
patterns  to  choose  from.  We  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  from  .satisfied  customers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  We  will  send  you,  free,  samples  of 
Spring  and  Summer  Suitings  to  select  from. 
Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  samples. 

CLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


He  Knows 

the  kind  of  C 
Waterproof  l/'i 
Oiled  Clothing] 
that  stands  thev 
hardest  service 

DoYrnKnowf 

/' 


BRN^ 

Made  for  all  kinds 
of  wet  work  or  sport 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


A  ^  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON  U  S  A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO  LTD  TORONTO 


Hard  to  Curb:  The  speculative  Instinct 
has  led  many  a  sober-minded  man  to  finan¬ 
cial  ruin;  many  an  impulsive  woman  to  lose 
her  own  or  her  children’s  inheritance  by 
listening  to  irresponsible  advisers. 

The  business  of  the  Industrial  Savings 
and  Loan  Company  does  not  appeal  to  the 
speculatively  inclined,  but  careful  inves¬ 
tors  seeking  a  fair  return  on  their  savings 
while  being  assured  of  their  safety  will  do 
well  to  write  for  full  particulars  of  our  in¬ 
vestment  which  pays 

5°0  a  Year 

Our  business  is  conducted  under  New 
York  Banking  Department  supervision  and 
has  been  established  fourteen  years,  during 
which  time  wo  liavo  never  paid  less  than 
five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

An  account  may  be  opened  with  us  at 
any  time— earnings  start  at  once — with¬ 
draw  at  your  option— earnings  paid  for 
each  day. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg. 

Broadway  &  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


SOMETHING’S  HAPPENED!  m!sesing  SOMETHING  KILLED! 

READERS  LISTEN  SHARP,  DON’T  MISS-(3|rgT  THING  EVER  HAPPENED! 

Hundred  years  coming,  here  at  last,  full  —.i  ■  ■■  —  — — — — 

grown— so  startling  will  say  it’s  impossible-miracles  don’t  happen,  but  wait,  don’t  worry. 

LADIES,  YOUR  PRAYERS  ANSWERED-THERE’S  NO  MORE  WASH  DAY! 

GLORY  HALLELUJAH!  IT’S  DEAD!  LAID  AWAY!  WIPED  OUT  FOREVER. 


Washing 
machine 
swallows 
wash  boards. 


The  world’s  watched  for  the  man  to 
cut  wash  day  in  two.  He  lives — taken 
more  than  half— left  only  minutes— cut 
so  much  wash  day’s  all  over,  changed  — 
there’s  new  way  cleaning  clothes — differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  known  —  new  princi¬ 
pals,  ideas,  methods,  NEW  EVERYTHING. 
Wonderful,  but  true,  family  washing 
cleaned  with  no  more  work  than  getting 
a  simple  meal,  less  time— no  rubbing, 
squeezing,  pounding,  packing,  pressing, 
no  injury—  no  drudgery— that’s  past. 
Good-by  wash  boards,  washing  machines, 
laundries  — throw  them  away— the  EASY 
WAY  is  here  to  bless  humanity.  Women  have  prayed  for  death  of  wash  day 
—for  clean  clothes  without  rubbing— ruining  health,  looks— when  they  could 
wash,  get  dinner,  see  friends,  indulge  in  recreation  without  fatigue— when 
women  thought  no  more  of  washing  clothes  chan  to  get  a  simple  meal.  That 
glorious  day  has  come.  The  world’s  full  wash  boards,  so-callea  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  yet  wash  day  same  as  ever— still  long,  dreary  day— no  easier,  no 
shorter,  no  better.  Use  wash  board  or  washing  machine,  it’s  drudgery,  long 
hours,  hard  work  — backache  — a  day  no  woman  forgets.  Invention  that  killed 
wash  day  named  EASY  WAY— name  tells  whole  story— easy  on  clothes— easy 
used— kept  clean  —  handled— easy  on  women— makes  washing  easy— easy  to 
buy  and  sell.  Not  called  a  machine— powers  inside  concealed— caution  the 
way  it  getsdirt— has  awful  appetite  for  dirt  — increases 
more  it  gets  — goes  after  all  the  dirt  in  all  the  clothes  at 
same  time— little,  but  mighty— silent,  but  powerful— uses 
no  spirits,  yet  works  in  darkness.  OPERATED  ON  STOVE— 
J^move  knob  occasionally— that’s  all— scarcely  anything  to 
‘  do  but  wait  between  batches  — child  can  do  it.  All  iron 
and  steel— always  ready— sets  away  on  shelf.  Entirely  un¬ 
like  old  methods.  Verily,  wash  day  is  dead  — EASY  WAY 
settled  that  — woman’s  joy,  satisfaction,  their  God-send. 
Less  than  an  hour  cleans  washing  which  before  took  all 
day— cleans  all  clothes,  finest  laces,  curtains,  etc.,  in  about  one-tenth  time 
without  rubbing,  squeezing,  packing,  pressing— without  chemicals  to  injure 


them 

away. 


goods.  Saves  62  days  drudgery  yearly— makes  woman’s 
hardest  work  easiest  household  duty  — saves  clothes, 
labor,  fuel,  health,  looks.  Surprises  all  — sounds 
strange,  is  strange,  but  listen,  it’s  no  experiment, 
going  on  daily.  You  can  do  it. 

MRS.  FRITTER,  Norwood,  writes:-“With  EASY  WAY 
I  clean  a  week’s  washing  in  less  than  an  hour  without 
rubbing.”  W.  BROWN,  Ohio,  writes:— “Wash  day  now 
wash  hour— EASY  WAY  does  the  work  with  perfect 
succees.”  J.  H.  BARRETT,  Ark.,  after  ordering  38  Easy 
Ways,  says:— "  I  don’t  understand  why  ft  does  the  work, 
but  it  does.  You  have  the  grandest  invention  I  ever  me,sius the  inventor, 
heard  of.  People  are  skeptical;  have  to  be  shown.”  J.  W.  MYERS,  Ga.,  says: 
— “  Find  check  to  cover  one  dozen  ‘  Easy  Ways.’  Easy  Way  greatest  invention 
for  womanhood,  forever  abolishing  miserable  wash  day.  Saves  me  turning  old 
washer  for  hours.  I  am  ready  to  have  old  washer  accompany  all  others  to 
the  Dump.  Sells  itself.”  I.  BECK,  Ga.,  writes:— “Enclose  order.  Find  Easy 
Way  ’  as  represented.  Worked  4  days  and  have  16  orders  ”  J.  T.  PEAY,  N.  C., 
says:— “Been  out  2  days— sold  1  dozen,  for  which  enclose  order.  Everybody 
is  carried  away  that  sees  it  work.”  CHAS.  BOWLES,  0.,  writes:— “  Where 
tried  have  given  general  satisfaction.”  Guaranteed,  everything  proven, 
old  house,  responsible,  capital  $100,000.00.  l'rice  only  85.00  complete, 
ready  to  use  — sent  to  any  address.  IVot  sold  in  stores. 


BEST  EVER  HAPPENED  FOR  AGENTS,  SALESMEN, 

MANAGERS — MEN  OR  WOMEN — at  home  or  traveling,  all  or  part 
time— showing— taking  orders— appointing  agents.  “EASY  WAY”  new. 
Nothing  like  it.  Demand  world-wide — agents  reaping  harvest  of  dollars. 
When  operated  people  stop.  look,  listen,  crowd,  push,  squeeze,  miss  engage¬ 
ments,  get  excited— watch  it  as  though  a  miracle  occurred.  12  see  — 10  buy. 
Write  today  for  special  Agents  Plan.  World  unsupplied.  Act  quick. 


Send  postal  card  anyhow  for  full  description,  valuable  Information 
testimonials,  famous  copyright,  “WOMAN'S  FAREWELL.”  All  Free. 

HARRISON  MFG.  CO.,  382  Harrison  Dldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  JERSEY  CATTLE 
INVESTIGATED. 

A  Private  Hearing. — The  committee 
appointed  by  The  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  to  investigate  the  Rogers-Dawley 
case  met  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  April  3. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were  Wm. 

B.  Dickinson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  lawyer; 
E.  IT  Carpenter,  Ramsey,  N.  J.,  practical 
cattle  man ;  and  Veterinarian  G.  A.  Dick, 
of  Kane,  Pa.  R.  M.  Gow,  an  assistant 
secretary  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  came  with 
Mr.  Carpenter,  not  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  it  was  stated  but  to  assist 
them  in  any  way  needed.  Mr.  Gow  in¬ 
formed  me  at  once  that  the  hearing 
would  be  a  strictly  private  affair,  no 
report  being  given  to  the  public  except 
through  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Club.  The  writer  also  met  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  before  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  arrived.  He  said  that 
he  was  instructed  by  the  Club  to  make 
the  hearing  private,  his  idea  being  to  have 
it  conducted  much  the  same  as  before  a 
grand  jury,  allowing  only  one  witness  to 
be  in  the  room  at  a  time.  Others  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  the  official  stenographer, 
Mr.  Dawley,  his  attorney,  A.  Lee  Olm- 
stead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  and  their 
attorney,  S.  F.  Adams,  Dr.  C.  D.  Siiiead, 
Henry  Van  Dresser  and  Chester  I.  Hunt 
The  committee  held  a  private  consulta¬ 
tion  at  the  hotel  in  the  morning,  and 
shortly  after  two  met  at  the  barn  of  Isaac 

C.  Rogers  to  examine  the  cattle.  The 
cows  were  in  the  stable,  the  stalls  being 
marked  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and  the  ears  muffled 
to  hide  any  marks  therein.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  these  covers  were  afterward 
removed,  and  that  the  Committee  and 
Mr.  Dawley  had  free  access  to  all  marks 
on  the  cows. 

The  Afternoon’s  Work.  — -  Chairman 
Dickinson  said  that  the  first  thing 
would  be  to  have  Rogers  and  Dawley 
identify  the  cattle  before  the  Committee. 
Rogers  asked  that  Dr.  Dick  examine  the 
cattle  and  mark  their  ages  on  temporary 
tags  before  identification  be  made  to  the 
Committee  by  means  of  the  registry 
papers,  but  this  the  Committee  refused 
to  permit,  claiming  that  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  telling  the  ages  of  the  cattle 
with  no  data  other  than  horns  and  teeth 
to  go  by,  as  methods  of  handling  cattle, 
forcing,  etc.,  would  often  make  consider¬ 
able  difference  in  age  indications.  After 
some  discussion  of  this  matter  the  Com¬ 
mittee  went  into  the  stables  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rogers  who  named  and  identi¬ 
fied  the  cattle  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
With  this  information  and  the  papers 
which  had  been  furnished  them  by  the 
Club,  the  Committee  spent  some  time 
alone  with  the  cattle;  then  called  in  both 
Rogers  and  Dawley  and  afterward  Mr. 
Dawley  alone.  No  details  regarding  what 
was  done  in  the  stables  can  be  given, 
as  only  the  Committee,  Mr.  Dawley  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  were  permitted  to 
be  in  the  stable  during  the  examination. 

The  Evening  Session. — Those  present 
at  the  evening  session  besides  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  attorneys  Olmstead  and 
Adams,  Mrs.  Rogers,  Messrs.  Dawley, 
Rogers,  Van  Dresser,  Gow,  Hunt,  Dr. 
Smead,  the  official  stenographer  and  the 
writer.  Mr.  Dawley’s  lawyer  asked  what 
form  the  proceedings  would  take,  as  the 
Committee  was  apparently  without  prece¬ 
dent.  The  chairman  stated  that  the  wit¬ 
nesses  would  testify,  a  stenographic  re¬ 
port  be  made  in  question  and  answer 
form,  and  each  witness  be  required  to 
sign  the  transcript  of  his  testimony  be¬ 
fore  it  be  presented  to  the'  Club.  The 
attorney  asked  whether  opportunity  would 
be  given  for  cross-examination.  The 
chairman  replied  that  he  thought  not,  as 
they  wished  to  have  the  hearing  as  brief 
as  possible,  and  cross-examination  might 
prolong  it.  But  as  Mr.  Dawley’s  lawyer 
felt  that  he  ought  to  be  _  permitted  to 
cross-examine,  it  was  decided  that  the 
witnesses  should  be  sworn  as  in  regular 
court  procedure  and  permission  to  cross- 
examine  be  given,  after  which  the  wit¬ 
nesses  would  not  have'  to  see  or  sign 
their  testimony. 

Chairman  Dickinson  said :  “I  wish  to 
ask  whether  any  member  of  the  press  is 
present.”  He  looked  hard  at  the  writer 
who  at  once  stated  his  identity,  and  was 
told  to  withdraw.  1  started  to  go;  but 
before  getting  out  of  the  room  Rogers 
demanded  that  I  remain  to  get  a  steno¬ 
graphic  report  of  the  proceedings  for  him, 
which  was,  of  course  refused.  Mr.  Rogers 
then  asked  whether  they  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  any  stenographer  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  for  them.  The 
chairman  stated  that  the  official  sten¬ 
ographer  was  sufficient.  Mr.  Rogers  asked 
whether  they  could  have  a  copy  of  the 
official  stenographer’s  transcript.  The 
Chairman  replied  that  the  Committee  had 
no  power  to  deliver  the  transcript  of  the 
testimony  to  anyone  other  than  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Club,  who 
would  decide  how  much  should  be  made 
public.  Mr.  Rogers  then  said  that  as  he 
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was  not  to  be  assured  of  any  copy  of 
the  testimony  he  did  not  care  to  proceed 
further.  The  Chairman  then  said  that  the 
Committee  had  met  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  or  falsity  of  allega¬ 
tions  presented  to  them ;  to  give  Mr. 
Dawley  opportunity  to  hear  the  charges 
and  make  such  report  to  the  Committee 
as  he  was  able,  so  that  the  Committee 
could  arrive  at  their  truth  or  falsity; 
that  the  committee  had  been  notified  to 
make  a  private  investigation  and  report 
to  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  that 
pursuant  to  its  instructions  the  Commit¬ 
tee  was  not  permitted  to  allow  an  out¬ 
sider  or  one  who  has  no  interest  in  the 
proceedings  as  a  party  or  witness  for  a 
party,  to  be  present  at  the  investigation 
(It  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Gow,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  The  A.  J.  C.  C.,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  as  a  witness  for  Mr. 
Dawley.)  ;  that  if  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Dawley  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  this  Committee  under 
instructions  from  The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  then  the  Committee  would 
be  unable  to  pursue  the  investigation 
further.  As  Mr.  Rogers  declined  to  take 
further  part  in  the  matter  unless  assured 
of  a  report  of  the  testimony  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  adjourned  until  10  a.  m.  Thurs¬ 
day,  with  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  and  Dr.  Dick  were  to  examine 
the  cattle  again  before  the  next  meeting. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Carpenter  said  that 
the  Country  Gentleman  had  written  him 
regarding  representation  at  the  investi¬ 
gation  ;  that  he  referred  their  letter  to  The 
A.  J.  C.  C.  which  declined  to  let  them  i 
have  a  representative  at  any  hearing  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  unjust.  Mr. 
Dawley’s  attorney  remarked  that  of  all 
papers  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  the 
last  one  that  should  be  permitted  to  be 
represented  there. 

The  Thursday  Meeting. — The  Com¬ 
mittee  met  at  10  a.  m.  Thursday.  The 
Giairman  again  made  his  statement  that 
the  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  matters 
in  question,  etc. ;  that  it  must  be  a  private 
investigation  and  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  made  only  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C..  Mr. 
Rogers  was  asked  whether  he  would  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  this.  His  attorney  stated  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  cause 
of  action  against  Mr.  Dawley,  and  that 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  taken  by  the 
official  stenographer  would  be  turned 
over  to  The  A.  J.  C.  G,  of  which  Mr. 
Dawley  was  a  member,  he  insisted  that 
before  the  hearing  went  on  Mr.  Rogers 
should  be  allowed  to  have  the  minutes 
taken  by  a  stenographer  of  his  own. 
Formal  denial  of  this  request  was  made. 
Mr.  Dawley’s  attorney  stated  that  Mr. 
Dawley  was  very  anxious  to  have  the 
Committee  hear  the  testimony  which  he 
was  prepared  to  present  even  though  the 
other  parties  to  the  case  did  not  care  to 
proceed  further,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would  be  willing  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Dawley’s  witnesses.  To 
this  the  Chairman  at  once  agreed,  stating 
that  no  outsiders  would  be  permitted  at 
this  hearing,  and  here  the  matter  ended. 
It  would  seem  that  the  proposed  hearing 
was  not  essential  to  the  Committee,  for  a 
decision  on  the  question  involved  in  the 
controversy,  and  the  abrupt  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  hearing  is  not  likely  to  affect 
the  results  of  the  investigation.  The  point 
of  the  whole  controversy  is  whether  or 
not  the  cows  are  accurately  described,  in 
the  registry  papers  which  accompanied 
them.  The  Committee  had  the  cows  be¬ 
fore  them.  They  had  the  registry  papers 
in  their  possession.  The  cows  either 
agreed  with  the  descriptions  in  the 
registry  papers  or  they  did  not.  The 
cows  themselves  and  the  papers  were  the 
best  evidence,  and  the  Committee  will 
undoubtedly  base  its  decision  on  these 
points,  irrespective  of  the  accusations  on 
one  side  or  the  other  as  to  the  veracity 
or  integrity  of  the  disputants,  w.  w.  h. 

M  A  K  K  E  T  S 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  April  !),  1907,  wholesale  unless  oilier- 
wise  specified. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  elevator..  — @  82% 
No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth....  —  @  89.% 

Com  .  —  @  55 

Oats  .  —  @  08 

FEUD. 

Bran  . 22.00  @22.50 

Middlings  . 23.50  @25.50 

Red  Dog .  —  @26  00 

Hominy  chop .  —  @22.o0 

Oil  Meal  .  —  @29.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hav,  prime  .  —  @24.00 

No.  1  .  —  @23.00 

No.  2  .  —  @21.00 

No.  3  . 18.00  @19.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 16.00  @21.00 

Clover  . 10.00  @17.00 

Straw,  Rye . 12.00  @13.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 

CHESS®. 

Full  cream,  fancy  .  —  @  15 

Common  to  good . .  13  @  14 

Skims  . . 3  %  8 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  —  %  31 

Poor  to  good .  24  @1  28 

State  Dairy  .  25  @  29 

Factory  .  19  @  21 

Packing  stock  . .  17  @  20 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . .  — @  20 

White,  good  to  choice .  17  @  19 

Mixed  colors,  best . .  18%  @  19 

Lower  grades  . 14  @  17 

FRESII  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best,  bbl . 3.75  @4.00 

Ixjwer  grades  . 2.00  @3.25 

Strawberries,  qt .  15  Col  25 

Oranges,  box  . 1.75  @4.50 

Grape  Fruit,  box . 1.50  @5.50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls  .  —  @  16 

Roosters  .  10  @  12 

Turkeys  .  —  @23 

Ducks  .  —  ,@  16 

Geese  .  8  @  10 

Pigeons,  pair .  —  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 0.00  @8.50 

Cuban  . 4. 00  @7.00 

Southern  . 1.50  @3.00 

State  and  Western,  180  lbs.  .1.50  @1.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00  @3.75 

Asparagus,  doz . 2.00  @6.50 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  75  @1.50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu . 2.00  @4.00 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Lettuce,  %-bbl.  bkt . 1.00  @3.00 

Onions,  bbl . 1.25  @3.00 

Peas,  Southern,  bu . 1.25  @2.25 

Peppers,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.25  @1.75 

String  beans  bu . 2.00  @5.00 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.25  @3.25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.50  @0.00 

Bulls  . 3.50  @4.25 

Cows  . 1.70  @4.15 

Calves  . 5.00  @8.50 

Sheep  . 4.00  @5.50 

Lambs  . 7.75  @8.05 

Hogs  . 7.20  @7.25 

RARTI  PTT  (  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
D  H  n  I  L  L  I  I  Vines,  Roses,  Evergreens  and 
nr  »  n  TDCC0  ■!  Herbaceous  Plants. 

itAn  I  flLLO  I  NELSON  BOGUE, 

Extra  Fine,  2  Years.  (  Agents  Wanted.  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

S— «—  Wo  are  dealers  in  .and 

I  1  re-cleaners  of  all  kinds  of 

p  pi  j*  L'  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds, 

L  L  II  operating  Power  Cleaners. 

I  >  m  We  carry  in  stock  all  kinds 

~  I  ■  of  Clovers,  Timothy,  Light 

. Grasses,  Lawn  and  Pasture 

Mixtures,  also  seed  Oats, Corn, 
for  the  Barley,  etc. 

r  j  n  j  Write  for  our  Annual  Seed 

Farm  and  Gardan  Catalog,  also  Priee  List 

mailed  free. 

The  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

0  1  p  JC—  A  fine  lot  of  Spring  Pigs  from  reg. 

■  li  Ua  O  stock  for  sale  satisfaction  guar¬ 

anteed.  G.  S.  BUCHER,  R.  No.  1.,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

Pfll  I  1C  DIIDC  Females  and  brood  bitches.  NEL- 
UULLIL  ruro  SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

gfr  1,000  CHOICE  FERRETS  for  the 

Spring  trade.  Perfect  workers.  They  clear  out 
rats,  hunt  rabbits.  *18  p.  illus’d  book,6e.  Cir.  price 
*  list  free.  S.  FAUNSU'OKTII,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Exclusive  strain  breeding  Homers;  producers  of 
JUMBO  SQUADS.  Each  pair  tested.  Birds  ship¬ 
ped  on  approval.  Get  our  catalogue.  Address, 

DR.  SUDLER,  Manager,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

largost  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


^  April  13, 

Summer  Hofei  IHflf 

Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London.  Conn.,  t3 
let  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade;  accommodate  iOO;  popular  resort;  ex- 

3ellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

I,  J,  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  City 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR.  $90.00. 

BABY  No  2.  Good  as  New. 

A.  J.  HAMILTON,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Want  art  at  once— Two  men  for  general  work  in  a 
TTalllCU  i,er(j  0f  Jersey  Cattle,  and  one  man  to  do 
farm  work  and  help  to  build  wire  fence.  Must  be 
sober,  intelligent  men.  Wages  from  $25  to  $35  and 
board  per  month,  or  $40  to  $55  and  house  per  month. 
Give  experience  and  reference.  Please  do  not  apply 
unless  you  mean  business.  Address,  W.  F.  SHRUM, 
P.O.  Adamsburg,  Pa.  Station  is  Penn  on  the  P.R.R. 

D|  C  AQE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay ,  Apples.  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEU.  P.  HAMMUNU  &  CU„ 

Commission  Merchants  fthd  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
84  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 

WANTED 

Dressed  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry,  Hot¬ 
house  Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top 
prices  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  sell. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.  V- 


Rnoiltiflll  Qtnnlf  AND  WATER  FRONT  FARM 
DcdUlllUI  olUlm  for  Sale, on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.  For  full  particulars,  address  SAMUEL 
P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 


SQ  U  ABS 

Our  Drive  Mated 
aml  Tested  _ 

SquabBreeders  will  not  dis- ; 
appoint  either  the  experienced 
breeder  or  the  beginner.  Each  pair 
banded  and  every  pair  guaranteed 
mated.  The  merits,  of  our  stock 
can  bo  proved  by  a  three  months’ 
trial.  Write  today  for  our  special  trial  offer. 
BAY  STATE  SQUAB  CO.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

SQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS  No.  1  Mated  Homers, 

in  large  or  small  lots:  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  ns  for  prices.  Send  10<?  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM  Morton,  Pa. 

1  nMATED  SS  HOMER  PIGEONS^  SALE. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH.  Germantown.  N.  Y- 

COLUMBIAN  AND  WHILE  WYANDOTIES 

Columbian  Eggs.  $2  per  setting:  White  Wyandotte 
Eggs,  $1  per  setting.  C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  mated  pens, 

in  color,  shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $2.00 


VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE. 

The  farm  formerly  used  as  a  Town  Farm  located 
near  Pratts  Junction  in  Town  of  Sterling.  Mass.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  154  acres  of  land  divided  into  wood,  mowing 
and  pasture;  two  large  orchards  with  all  kinds  of 
fruits.  House  of  26  rooms  In  good  repair.  Just  the 
place  for  summer  boarders.  Located  on  high  ground, 
5  minutes  walk  to  Electrics  running  between  Fitch¬ 
burg  and  Worcester  hourly,  15  minutes  walk  to  Pratts 
Junction  Station  where  good  train  service  isfumlshed 
to  all  points.  Fine  building  lots  on  line  of  Electric. 
Barn  30X50  feet,  shed  and  tool  house  in  good  repair. 
House  and  barn  supplied  with  excellent  never  fail¬ 
ing  water.  Farm  will  keep  25  head  of  cattle  and  Is 
a  very  desirable  place  for  anyone  looking  for  a  good 
farm  and  pleasant  home.  Farm  isespecially  adapted 
to  early  vegetable  growing.  Per  order  Selectmen  of 
Sterling,  Mass.  Chas.  F.  Adams,  Clerk,  Post  Office 
Address,  Pratts  Junction,  Mass. 

FARM  TO  BE  SOLO  AT  AUCTION  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE. 

“The  Johnston  Farm,”  no  doubt  best  In 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  It. 
2  miles  from  from  Afton  and  Nineveh  Junction; 
250  acres;  river  flat-farm;  very  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated;  well  watered;  fine  buildings: 
jlorden’s  plant  at  Afton.  Admirably  located 
and  well  adapted  for  stock  and  dairy  farm,  ex¬ 
perimental  station,  country  home  or  invest¬ 
ment.  Public  sale  held  on  farm  May  14,  2  P.M., 
1907.  For  further  information  address.  JEROME  S. 
SEACORD,  Unadilla,  N.Y.,  or  JEROME  DEWITT,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

OVERLOOKING  the  OCEAN 

116  acres,  stately  maples  on  lawn;  650  feet  shore, 
bathing  and  boats;  17-room  house,  large  stable,  out¬ 
buildings,  all  good  repair;  keep  a  dozen  cows;  60 
apple  trees;  near  boat  landing,  coast  of  Maine;  to 
settle  estate  only  $3,500.  part  cash;  for  picture  of 
house  see  Farm  12,265.  page  13,  of  “Strout’s  List  18.” 
It  describes  500  other  big  bargains  throughout  ten 
States.  Mailed  FREE.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept. 
42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

CnfiC— Buff  Wyan.  exclusively,  (Golden  Rod  and 
kUUJ  other  prize  winning  strains);  farm  range; 
$1.50  per  15.  G.  S.  BUCHER,  R.  1,  New  Carlisle.  O. 

rpAQ  Mammoth  Buff  &  White  Holland  Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks, 
bUUD  Buff  Leghorn,  Orpington,  Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  S.  C.  A  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Willis  Wilson,  Chandlersville,  O. 


EGGS 


S.  C.  B.  Minorca,  G.  Wyandotte  Eggs 
for  sale.  $1.00  per  13.  $5.00  per  100. 

HENRY  HANEK,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Choice 
correct 
per  15. 

Three  settings.  $5.00.  Circular  free. 

E.  E.  BAUM,  Potsdam,  New  York. 


ROSE  AND  S.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


average  egg  production  of  50  .Tune  hatched  pullets 
over  51  per  dav  for  first  83  days  of  1907.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1.50  for  15:  $1  per  100;  from  selected  nens, 
$2  per  15.  A.  J.  STEWART,  Route  27.  Newfaue,  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Unexcelled  for 
introducing  new  blood  or  as  foundation  stock.  Eggs 
from  my  special  matings,  $1.50  Iper  15;  $2.50  per  30; 
$6  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  hack. 

IRA  L.  LETTS,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  hatching-r.  c.  .rhode  is¬ 
land  REDS  only  heavy  layers.  Our  250  hens 
and  pullets  laid  238  doz.  in  Jan.  Stock  from  the 
two  '.most  successful  prize-winning  strains  in  the 
U.  S.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15;  from  one  pen  of  special 
mating,  $2.00  per  15;  incubator  eggs,  $5.00  per  100. 

J.  L  PARENT.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.-R.  D.  No.  2. 

Strains  Thorough- 
.  bred  S.  O.  Brown 

Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  Layers:  Winners;  Range. 
Colony  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2,  Shermansville,  Pa. 


(5  Eggs, 75c.  Famous 


A  if  rApP  per  hen  from  my  Barred  Rocks  in  1906.  My 
Cl  I  CUUw  HEPS  are  equally  good  layers.  Cash  with  order. 
Eggs,  75c.  per  13  ;  $2.«  per  60.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40;  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Reds  and  Leghorns, 
12  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K  Mohr,  Coopeisburg,  Pa. 

MATES,  THE  EGG  MAN. 

Consignments  of  Eggs  wanted  from  country  store¬ 
keepers  and  producers.  WINFIELD  H.  MATES  son 
of  Mapes,  the  Hen  Man,  Commission  Merchant,  671 
Hudson  street.  New  York  City. 


pi; 


JHItBRIJ)  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs,  $1 
for  15  ;  $1.50  for  26.  Willowdalo  Poultry  Yards,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  from  choice  matings, 
lv  $4.75 per  100.  Mapleside  Farm,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 

Partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs  (Doolittle)  $3.00  per  15. 
High  Class.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Standard-bred  Poultry — Highest  quality ;  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Fairvlew  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

RIIFF  ORPINGTON  R.c. R. I. reds&houdan 
DUrr  UltrmulUN,  eggs  at  cut  prices. 

TABLE  ROCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Table  Rock,  Pa. 

Buff  orpington  eggs-is,  $i:  45, $2.50: 100, 

$5.  White  Holland  Turkeys  Eggs,  9,  $2.25;  Pekin 
Ducks  Eggs, 11,  $1.  Collie  Puppies:  Sable  and  White 
females,  $4,  males, $5.  W.  A.  bothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

White  WuanrinttOQ- Pure  white  and  great  layers. 
Willie  W yallUUIICd  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $5.00  per 
hundred.  A.  D.  TRIPP,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BOOK  OFFER! 

New  Sure  Hatch  Book  on 
Incubators,  Brooders  and 
Chicken  Raising — 102  pages 
and  scores  of  pictures— will  be 
sent  FREE  to  anyone  Inter¬ 
ested  in  chickens.  The  most 
wonderful  Handbook  of  Poul¬ 
try  Information  ever  printed. 

The  makers  of  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

are  giving  these  books  away  to  celebrate  the 
biggest  year  in  the  history  of  the  company.  Sure 
Hatch  Incubators  hold  the  world’s  record  for 
sales  and  satisfaction.  Guaranteed  5  years. 
We  pay  freight.  Write  today  for  FREE  SURE 
HATCH  BOOK  and  the  most  liberal  incubator 
offer  ever  made.  Send  postal  today. 

'»  Sure  Hatoh  Incubator  Company 
Box  '44,  Fremont,  Nob.  or  Dept.  4j,lndl«nspolis,lnd. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


In  the  issue  of  February  3  we  referred 
to  a  complaint  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Cook,  of 
Boston,  growing  out  of  an  order  of  trees 
from  Charles  R.  Fish  &  Co.,  of  Worces¬ 
ter.  The  trees  were  ordered  through  an 
agent  employed  by  Fish  &  Co.,,  and  the 
order  plainly  stated,  “Guaranteed  for  two 
years.”  The  firm  refused  to  stand  by 
the  guarantee,  claiming  that  they  did  not 
authorize  the  agent  to  make  it.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  matter  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  nursery  firm 
which  contains  these  items  : 

Every  firm  has  the  right  to  say  on  what 
terms  their  stock  shall  be  sold,  and  our 
terms  are  plainly  stipulated  on  our  contract, 
and  we  take  every  prudent  means  to  have 
our  customers  understand  the  same,  and  the 
fact  that  agents  do  qualify  our  printed  terms 
is  no  discredit  to  us.  we  believe,  and  we  do 
not  see  why  your  paper  should  presume  to 
rake  us  over,  as  you  have  done  in  this 
matter,  except  that  you  have  a  general  pre¬ 
judice  against  firms  who  are  doing  an  agency 
business.  You  must  know  that  we  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  dishonesty  of  our 
agents,  in  our  line  of  business,  any  more 
than  other  firms  in  other  lines.  We  are 
liable  to  get  caught,  hut  we  endeavor  to 
weed  out  this  class  of  men  as  soon  as  we 
are  aware  of  any  misrepresentations  or  un¬ 
fair  dealings. 

We  do  not  agree  with  you  that  the  whole 
agency  system  is  wrong  and  wicked,  as  you 
seem  to  feel,  neither  do  we  claim  that  all 
men  in  this  business  are  honest  and  reliable, 
and  this  is  true  of  every  enterprise.  Hardly 
a  day  that  some  bank  president  or  cashier 
has  not  wrecked  the  bank.  Would  you  there¬ 
fore  condemn  the  whole  system  of  banking? 

I  think  it  would  l>e  well  to  send  me  a 
bill  for  my  subscription  to  your  paper  and 
discontinue  it.  chas.  r.  fish  &  co. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  prejudice  against 
any  man  or  any  method.  It  would  not 
have  the  power  or  influence  it  has  if  it 
were  influenced  by  prejudice,  and  Messrs. 
Fish  &  Co.  need  not  care  and  would  not 
care  what  it  printed.  We  have,  however, 
never  before  read  so  severe  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  agency  system  as  the  above 
letter.  If  they  cannot  be  responsible  for 
the  dishonesty  of  .  their  agents,  why 
should  a  farmer  assume  all  the  risk  of 
their  dishonesty?  We  do  not  hold  that 
the  whole  agency  system  is  wrong  or 
wicked.  Some  of  the  best  houses  sell 
goods  through  agents.  We  do  so  our¬ 
selves,  but  such  houses  stand  by  con¬ 
tracts  made  by  their  representatives.  No 
bank  can  escape  responsibility  for  its  offi¬ 
cers.  If  one  of  them  does  any  crooked 
work  the  bank  is  responsible  to  its  last 
dollar  before  the  customer  can  suffer. 
If  a  bank  refused  to  recognize  the  agree¬ 
ments  of  its  agents,  we  should  advise 
you  not  to  deal  with  the  agent.  This 
nursery  firm  repudiates  its  agents’  agree¬ 
ments,  hence  we  say  it  is  not  safe  for  a 
farmer  to  make  contracts  with  these 
agents.  This  is  good  business  on  the  face 
of  it.  A  farmer  has  no  redress  if  the 
agent  has  lied  or  cheated,  but  if  the 
farmer  placed  his  order  direct  with  this 
house  or  some  other,  he  can  hold  the 
firm  responsible.  The  only  safe  conclu¬ 
sion  is  to  place  the  order  with  a  respon¬ 
sible  house  direct,  and  not  with  the  agent 
of  houses  who  repudiate  his  contracts  with 
growers.  If  this  position  can  be  con¬ 
strued  into  a  prejudice  we  must  stand 
trial  on  the  indictment.  From  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  this  firm  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  cancel  their  subscription. 
As  long  as  a  dishonest  agent  can  make 
what  promises  he  pleases  to  induce 
growers  to  give  him  orders,  the  firm 
benefits  by  his  dishonesty  and  misrepre¬ 
sentations  without  assuming  any  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  deception.  Individual  com¬ 
plaints  do  not  cause  much  concern  after 
the  goods  are  paid  for,  and  the  agent  is 
not  likely  to  be  severely  censured,  pro¬ 
vided  he  turns  in  the  orders  and  the  cash. 
The  paper  that  interferes  in  matters  of 
this  kind  is  no  possible  use  to  the  firm. 
It  is  rather  a  detriment.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  support  it ;  but 
every  reason  why  they  should  wish  it 
out  of  circulation.  And  yet  if  a  farm 
paper  does  not  advise  its  subscribers  on 
such  matters,  what  real  reason  has  it  for 
existence? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  an 
inquiry  some  time  ago  about  Mammoth 
Cluster  oats  that  agents  were  selling  near 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  at  a  high  price,  and  de¬ 
manding  an  agreement  that  none  of  the 
crop  should  be  sold  below  $1  a  bushel. 


In  this  connection  the  following  com¬ 
ment  is  interesting : 

Better  advise  your  correspondent  to  go 
slow  on  that  Gunson  oats.  I  shouldn’t  want 
to  try  more  than  a  peck,  at  that  price,  when 
so  many  fine  varieties  are  offered  by  seeds¬ 
men  of  reputation  at  reasonable  prices.  It 
was  reported  here  that  their  agent  sold 
some  .$500  worth  of  seeds  and  potatoes  in 
this  neighborhood  last  season,  and  at  such 
exorbitant  prices  that  one  really  expected 
to  get  something  valuable.  The  agent  would 
recommend  certain  varieties,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  one  he  would  pass  over  as  being  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  locality,  so  as  to  make  a 
show  of  honesty  and  consideration  for  his 
customer.  At  another  place  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  varieties  he  had  passed  over  be¬ 
fore,  so  as  to  even  up  his  sales,  apparently, 
lie  also  promised  to  be  back  here  each  sea¬ 
son,  but  he  probably  knows  that  there  are 
very  good  reasons  why  it  is  better  for  him 
to  catch  “suckers"  elsewhere  than  to  come 
back  into  this  territory.  I  have  not  heard 
of  anything  valuable  among  those  to  whom 
he  made  sales  here,  at  least  not  any  more 
valuable  than  varieties  that  were  already 
being  planted,  and  that  could  be  had  with¬ 
out  paying  such  prices  for.  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  try  three  of  their  most  promising 
potatoes,  one  especially  called  “No  Name.” 
I  think  of  no  name  now  to  describe  its 
worthlessness  here.  c.  w. 

Ohio. 

Some  of  our  highly  respected  contem¬ 
poraries  are  running  advertisements  of  a 
book  that  tells  you  how  to  breed  frogs 
worth  $8  a  pair.  The  book  will  cost  you 
only  one  dollar.  After  all,  if  one  is  going 
to  fake  at  all  why  not  do  it  right?  It  is 
a  fixed  certainty  besides  that  the  bigger 
the  fake  the  surer  its  success. 

Charles  L.  Wakefield,  Waterville,  Me., 
has  been  denied  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  mails, 
for  himself  and  his  Mount  Side  Cattery. 
He  advertised  to  supply  Angora  cats  and 
Japanese  spaniels  at  $3  apiece.  Persons 
in  Waterville  who  knew  all  about  the 
Mount  Side  Cattery  were  interviewed  by 
the  inspectors  who  investigated  the  case, 
and  what  they  said  about  the  cattery  and 
Wakefield  was  decidedly  uncomplimen¬ 
tary.  They  intimated  that  every  time  the 
cattery  received  an  order  the  household 
pet  of  some  prominent  resident  of  the 
town  disappeared  ’twixt  darkness  and 
daylight. 

Here  is  a  strong  note  from  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  friend : 

Most  of  your  readers  begin  to  divide  ad¬ 
vertisements  into  two  classes — those  which 
appear  in  the  Rural  and  those  which  do  not. 

New  York.  a.  j.  b. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  all  advertisers 
to  say  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trade 
with  them  if  they  were  not  advertising 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Sometimes  a  house 
for  one  reason  or  another  prefers  to  work 
for  trade  in  special  territory,  and  while 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  read  in  every  section  of 
the  country  it  has  less  readers  in  some 
sections  than  in  others,  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  may  not  feel  that  he  could  use  it  for 
this  reason.  However,  there  are  few  real 
responsible  firms  who  advertise  at  all  for 
farm  trade  who  do  not  want  to  use  The 
R.  N.-Y.  There  are,  however,  some  good 
houses  who  do  not  advertise  at  all ;  but 
their  goods  are  generally  handled  through 
agents  or  local  dealers.  It  is  true  that 
many  readers  are  inclined  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  goods  advertised  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  simply  because  they  are  sure  of 
ample  protection.  Even  if  a  local  dealer 
should  take  some  advantage  of  a  deal, 
the  farmer  would  have  no  redress,  unless 
it  were  a  case  worth  'Kile  going  to  law 
about,  and  that  is  generally  expensive. 
W  ith  a  responsible  advertiser  such  a  pur¬ 
chaser  would  be  fully  protected  because 
he  has  our  guarantee  of  a  square  deal. 

Yes.  I  want  that  grapevine,  for  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  good  one.  Mv  time  does  not 
expire  until  August  .31.  but  as  I  am  past  the 
three  score  and  ten  mark,  time  flies  very 
fast,  and  you  can  send  the  paper  one  year 
from  August  31,  1007.  My  experience  with 
R.  N.-Y.  prizes  has  been  qrcat.  First  the 
Sir  Walter  potato  in  a  two-inch  square  box — 
how  our  folks  laughed  at  me  for  mv  prize — 
but  when  in  the  Fall  I  took  in  over  half  a 
bushel  of  large  potatoes  the  laugh  was  on 
my  side.  E.  w.  b. 

New  York. 


Established  isss.  -  bred  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks;  White.  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes  ;  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Brahmas,  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  high 
quality  exhibition,  $5  per  setting;  Trap-nested  Lay¬ 
ing  Bred,  $2  per  setting,  *8  per  100.  Catalogue. 

EI.M  POULTRY  YARDS,  llox  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RE 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific,  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-Macomber  stock  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 

I  have  also  Buff,  Golden,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White, 

Barred,  Buff  and  Black  Rocks; 

Brown,  White  and  Bnff  Leghorns; 

Black  Minorcas  and  Javas,  Light  Brahmas, 
to  Hatch”  from  all  above  kinds,  at  10c.  each. 


“Eggs 


Wright’s  White  Wyandotte  Eggs.-^vrVi'oo 

perl");  $4.50  per  100.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, $1.00 
per  11.  GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS, 

11  for  $1 .  W  hite  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas, 
Rose  Comb  Reds,  15  for  $1.00. 

GEO.  W.  I)E  RIDDER.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Barred  and  white  rocks,  rose  comb 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns,^  Eggs,  $1.00;  30  for  $1.75;  100  for  $5.00,  from 
vigorous  farm  raised  stock. 

FRED.  B.  KEENEY,  Laceyville,  Penn. 


WHITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  White 
Wyandottes  only  $0.00  and  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.  Walter  McEwan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Seik,  Mgr. 


Barred  Plymouth  rook,  r.  i.  red  and 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  from  the  best  strains 
in  the  country.  $1  per  sitting;  $5  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  HOWARD,  Jr.,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 


GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD.  fig 

Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  sale,  75c.  setting  of  15;  $4.00 
per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HOWARD 
SUTTON,  Fairmount,  New  Jersey. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  hatching  $1. .00 

J  bb  per  15;  $4.00  per 

100.  No  circular,  order  from  this  ad. 

STONYCROFT  FARMS,  Box  368,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Sf»  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

■  Ui  Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying.  Free 
range.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15;  $4  per  hundred. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Puarnedbree*d- 

cellent  layers;  $1.00  per  15  eggs,  $4.00  per  100. 

PETER  C.  LITTLE,  Home,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,500  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown.  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

U.  H.  ZIMMER.  R.  D.  41.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


R0CK-H0LLAND  FARM  ^enweyrorke' 

IV.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  pens.  $1.60  to  $3.00 
per  setting.  $6.00  per  hundred. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


M  APLE  VILLA  POI’LTKY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  varl 
1  *  etles,  Andalusians,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns 
Ham  burgs,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javas.  \V.  G.  M#elier,Sylvania,Pa 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds'^&VsSSE! 

Try  a  few  settings  and  be  convinced,  and  raise  some 
prize  winners  besides.  Eggs  from  prize  winning  stock 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  setting 
of  15.  J.  F.  KELLOGG,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


BUFF,  Wh.  LeKhorns,  EgKs  "5c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Re«l  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  pet- SO;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  qiiakertown,  I‘a. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.oy,®rs”,’r 

fully  mated.  Eg«s  10<S  each.  W.  R.  FISHER,  Mem¬ 
ber  R.  I.  Red  Club,  Swiftwater,  Monroe  Co.,  Penn. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  15;  $6  to  $15  per  100.  Mating  List 
sent  on  request.  A  few  fine  Cockerels  left,  $2  up. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


riNE  STANDARD-UTILITY  BRED  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Eggs  $5.00  per  100, 
1.00  per  15.  HARRY  PARKER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 

inrlimrtrm  Plnt.Q  M  V 


White  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching;  15  eggs,  $1.00 
best  stock.  E.  SCHIEBER,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 


C  Buff  and  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for 

sale — 75c.  per  15;  $4  per  100. 

CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Enterprise  poultry  yards,  Ridgefield, 

COnn.  Eggs  for  hatching  1907.  Black  Orpington, 
$6  per  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  $1.50  per  15.  Special, 
$3  per  15,  $6  per  100.  Fertility  guaranteed. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  layers  for  safe 
11  eggs  for  hatching  ;  $1.00  ner  15,  $4.00  per  100. 
Very  best  strain.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  SETTIHG^«0”,?K£hlK3 

Brown  Leghorns,  send  to  Mrs.  Lenora  Compton, 
Colesville,  N.  J.  $1.00  for  13;  $5.00  hundred. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS-Dustons,  $4.00 
per  100.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1  per  setting. 
HUNN  LAKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 


_  When  a  man  renews  his  subscription 
six  months  in  advance  to  get  the  grape, 
he  has  reason  to  expect  something  worth 
while.  This  man  has  the  reason  bred  of 
former  experience.  We  believe  the  grape 
will  please  more  people  than  anything  we 
have  ever  sent  out.  We  think  it  will  do 
more  good  than  anv  other  one  thing  we 
have  yet  distributed.  One  good  feature 
is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  grown. 
No  one  can  fail  to  succeed  with  it,  if 
planted  in  fertile  ground  and  protected 
from  accidents.  The  plants  are  going 
out  now  every  day  to  sections  warm 
enough  to  plant.  If  your  subscription  is 
renewed  you  are  on  the  list.  Tf  not. 
please  send  the  renewal  now  promptly.  In 
three  years  from  now  a  five-dollar  bill 
would  not  induce  you  to  let  this  grape  be 
taken  out  of  your  grounds.  j.  j.  d. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  exclusively.  Eleven  years 
11  America’s  heaviest  egg  producers.  Hatching  eggs, 
15,  $1.00:  100,  $4.00.  Wm.  Schluer,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 


Buff  Orpingtons— Eggs,  $1.00  per  13.  Cockerels 
for  sale.  V.  R,  WOOSTER,  Lysamler,  N.  Y. 


INJKLSON’S  BARRED  ROCKS  and  BROWN 
LEGHORNS  lay  at  131  days  of  age.  Eggs,  15, 
$1.00.  Stock  bred  23  years.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-frSL'jo?5,^ 

Best  quality,  properly  mated,  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed,  from  Buff  Cochins,  White  Langshans, Barred, 
Bnff  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White,  Buff  and 
Blk.  Wyandottes.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Rose  and  Single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  Silver 
Puckwing  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White  and  Black 
Minorcas,  Houdans.  Sumatras.  Golden  Seabrights 
and  Light  Brahma  Bantams:  Pheasants,  Pea  Fowl, 
Swans,  Qnail,  Water  Fowl,  Pigeons,  Pet  Stock,  &c. 
Mv  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

0TSELIC  FARMS, W. A. Smith, Prop., Whitney’sPoint.N.Y 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  per  15.  Ringlet  strain. 

J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania. 


POULTRY  &  PIGEON 


su 


L.  I 


for  every  need  in  our  lino  including  famous 
KEYSTONE  FOODS.  Prices  right.  ‘ 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Souvenir— FREE. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dept,  M,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fireproof 

HATCHING  AND  BROODING  PLANT 

for  SB7.50.  2  qts.  oil  will 

hatch  and  brood  the  chicks. 
Our  nest  system  is  the  latest 
discovery.  Full  line  poultry 
supplies.  Lowest  prices.  Free 
catalogue.  Write  to-day. 

CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
_  Box  212,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

pAr  Sri  I A — Cornell,  Charles  A.  Cyphers,  Model,  and  Cyphers 
■  VI  — — I  v  Company  Incubators,  and  Brooders,  Eaton  Poultry 
Feeds,  and  Beef  Scraps,  Drinking  Fountains,  Grit,  Shell,  Food 
Hoppers,  etc.  One  day  old  Plymouth  Hock,  White  Leghorn  and 
White  Wynndotte,  and  Hhode  Island  Red  Chicks.  Circulars 
and  price  list  on  application.  All  goods  shipped  freight  or 
express  paid.  Schenectady  Poultry  and  Farm 
Produce  Company,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


An  Incubator 


So 

Period 


No  Thermometer 


is  needed  In  its  operation. 

OUR  NEW  AUTOMATIC 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

ALL  METAL.  FlreProof  Continuous  Hatcher.  Every 
cubic  Inch  of  egg  chambers  same  heat  all  the  time. 
Impossible  to  overheat.  Less  Fuel.  Less  Space.  Heady 
on  Arrival.  No  Adjusting  of  Regulator.  Guaranteed 
5  years  and  sold  on  installments. 

Don’t  buy  without  investigating.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  0. 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 
in  the  Foultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
,  ,  Brooders— anything— 

It’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St,,  New  York, 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOODS 


s 
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are  necessary  for  big  poultry  profits. 
Harvey’s  Out  Alfalfa  and  Cut  Clover  Hay, 
Poultry  and  Chick  foods  of  all  kinds  are 
profit-makers.  Send  for  Free  samples 
and  catalog  of  full  line  of  poultry  supplies. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO. 

Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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EW  INCUBATORS 


Peep-O’-Day  pattern  with  Cornell  Standard 
regulator  and  heater — slightly  discolored, 
not  damaged.  Perfect  hatchers.  Com¬ 
plete  and  ready  to  operate.  Former  price, 
108  egg,  $14.00— now  $9.50;  216  egg  now 
$14.75  (formerly  $20.00),  Cash  with  order, 
Cornell  Chick  Machinery  Catalogue  free 
upon  request. 


m 


CORNELL  INCUBATOR  CO  Ithaca  Ny 


INELAND 

INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

Hatching  with  aPinelancM 
*|nly  10  min.  work  a  day,  regulator  reli- 
,  heat  uniform,  ventilation 


_r  uuuurm.  vencnati _ _ _ _ 

air.  Guarantee  protects  you.  Catalog 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  CQ.,  Box  DD  Jamesburg,  N 


gives  pure 
free 


eli-1 
ure  I 
ee.  i 

bJL 


40,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty_ 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
8-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story— It’s  FREE— wrlteforit  today. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO..  CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 
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EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


If  Our 
Guarantee 
Protects  you 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ton 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata- 


log  free.  Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co  Dept.  46,Ligon!er.lnd. 


EGGS  FOR  ITATOII ING. 

S.  O.  W.  Legh’s;  selected  birds  from  fine  laying  strain. 
Lggs.  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  C.  E.  SL1TKR, 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Union,  N.  Y. 


CfifiO— W.  Wyandottes,  W.  P.  Rock,  $1.50  per  26. 
LUUO  Incubator  Eggs,  $5  per  100.  Fine  stock  for 
sale.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HKLLINGS,  K.  R.  No.  5.  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE, 


EGGS  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred  White  Wyandottes  and  M.  Pekin 
Ducks.  Prices  right.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury, Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  reaoy  in  any 
quantity  at  $6  to  $8  per  100,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  Pekin  Ducks 
still  on  hand  in  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  in  vicin¬ 
ity  of  NewYork  City.  Incubators  10,060  eggs  capacity 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, Fishel  strain, eggs 
”  from  tested  layers,  $1,50  per  15:  $5.00  per  100.  Large 
orders  filled  promptly.  Isaac  C.  Clark, Penn  Yan.N.Y. 


DARRED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio.  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


WvanHn4tAC~  Large,  hardy,  snow-white,  heavy 
IT  jailUUI  ICo  layers.  Eggs. $1.50  per  15.  Incubator 
eggs,  $5.00  per  100.  U.  G.  CLARK,  Tylerville,  Oonn. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Excellent  winter  layers, 
and  fine  table  birds.  Small  feeders  and  free 
from  disease.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  setting  of  13. 

J.  R.  DAVIES,  Maywood,  Bergen  Oo.,  N.  J. 


STOCK  AND  EGGS  CHEAP. 

45  varieties  Standard [Bred  Chickens,  Pigeons. 
Ducks  and  Turkeys.  Fine  c.  >t.ilo£  illustrates  and 
tells  all  about  Poultry,  feeding,  cs  re  and  our  big 
premium  offer.  Best  way  to  rid  poultry  of  lice, 
etc.,  only  10c.  John  E.  Heitwole,  Harrisonburg, 
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BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks:  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

K — 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPsT 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 


DOUBLE'ACTION 

oo 

NO 

C C  MORE 
USE 

SFOR  g 

PLOW.J 

Jointed  Pole  takes 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 


acres  per  day. 

JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

sendfor  *~~r- 

//  CIRCULARS  TO  THt 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW  po 
*  CO...  <— 3 

,  HIGGANUM  — 

CONN.  U.  S.A.y*^^ 
all  weight  off  Horses. 
His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  ill. 
wide.  All  Clark's  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 

Send  for  circulars  to  the 
39  Main  St..  Hlgganum,  Conn. 


SO  DAYS 
ON  THIS 


« 


Woodpecker” 


AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS 

A  hundred-job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  simple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  ru  n .  Try  til  I 
you  know.  Shipitbackityou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline  , 7,  M 
h.p.  Asellingplan  that'sfair  and 
I  square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
WOODPECKER,  19th  St.  Ofllce, Middletown. Ohio. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
Portable  and 
Hoisting. 

Catalogues  on  Request* 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY’ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENC 

ENGINE 

'For  Pumping,  Cream 
^Separators,  Chums,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEEE  TRIAL 
Ask  for  catalog  all  sizes 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.  144  Puk  St.  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  1%  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal,  Mounted  or 
Stationary. 

BOTH  CIRCULAR  and  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,Rutland,Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  EH. 


STEEL* 

WHEELS 


with  wide  tires  double  the  use- 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
r-y  We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
'  fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re- 
_  pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO„  BoxTOa,  Quincy.  11L 


A  NAGLEY  2-HORSE 

TRANSPLANTER 

will  transplant  all  kinds  of  plants— have  been  used 
15  years.  Automatic  in  watering  and  fertilizing- 
capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  day.  Ask 

The  Nagley  Manufacturing  Co., 

LYONS,  NEW  YORK. 
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Fe  ilizer  Essentials 


^  O' J 


Quality 

Mechanical  Condition 
Results 
PRICE 


Bradley’s 

Bradley’s 

Bradley’s 


Bradley’s 


Bradley’s 


A  name  to  conjure  by, 

A  synonym  of  quality. 

The  pioneer!  with  its  record  of  contin¬ 
uous  success  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Manufactured  from  the  highest  grade 
materials,  and  in  the  best  possible  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  by  the  most  fertile 
brains  known  in  the  business,  with  fifty 
years’  experience,  experiment  and  study. 

A  household  word, 

A  world-wide  reputation  as 

“  The  Old  Reliable,” 
The  world’s  best  by  every  test. 

Use  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
You  will  have  plenty  in  your  midst. 


£ 

£ 
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£ 
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46 

£ 


WRITE,  OR  ASK  OUR  LOCAL  AGENT  FOR  BOOKLET 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Works,  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

££££££££££££££££££££ 
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This  is  Where 
the  Hard  Work 
is  Done 

and  this  is  where  some  spreaders 
give  you  trouble.  It’s  easy  enough  to 
build  the  front  end  of  a  spreader — 
the  front  end  is  a  wagon ;  the  back  end 
is  a  machine. 

In  SUCCESS  Manure  Spreaders 

2$  years’  experience  insures  no 
trouble  at  the  business  end.  Twenty- 
eight  years  has  eliminated  the  trouble¬ 
making  things. 

We  tried  gear  drives — they  won’t 
do.  We  saved  you  the  trouble  of  try¬ 
ing  them. 

We  tried  smaller  axles — they  won’t 
stand  the  strain. 

We  tried  all  woods  for  the  frame  and 
have  settled  on  second-growth  white  ash. 

Look  at  that  cut  again — See  the  heavy 
iron  brace  from  the  beater  end  to  the 
driving  axle.  It  removes  all  strain  from 
theend  of  the  body  and  makes  the  cylin¬ 
der  run  freely  without  binding. 

See  the  big  driving  wheel  and  the  chain 
— that's  a  steel-pin  chain — the  only  kind 
that  will  work  satisfactorily. 


We  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  all  the  good  points  in  SUCCESS 
Spreaders,  but  when  you  get  ready  to 
buy  a  spreader  do  three  things. 

First — Write  for  our  spreader  book  It 
tells  plainly  and  truthfully  about  SUC¬ 
CESS  Spreaders.  It  will  start  you 
right  in  the  selection  of  a  spreader  It 
will  be  a  standard  to  guide  you  in  ex¬ 
amining  others. 

Second — When  we  send  the  catalog  w.’ 
tell  you  who  sells  SUCCESS  Spreaders 
in  your  locality  Go  to  that  dealer  and 
see  one.  Examine  it  thoroughly.  Com 
pare  it  with  others. 

Third — And  most  important  of  all — Go  to 
some  man  who  has  used  a  SUCCESS 
for  a  few  years  and  ask  him  what  he 
thinks  of  it. 

Do  this  and  you  will  have  Success 
with  your  manure  spreading. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Also  Distributors  ol  the  Famous  John  Deere  Line  ol  Plows,  Cultivators  and  Harrows. 


OnflCINfi  “Old  Style  Iron” 

IlUUr  lllu  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

- _  CHICAGO,  ILL*. 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.  niles,  ohio. 


A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
caw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
famous  6  H.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 


OED^HP 


Our  Type  G  Engines  (8 
to  100  h.  p.)  will  last  longer, 
do  more  work  and  at  a  smaller 
operating  expense  than  any 
engine. 

The  entire  engine  is  made  of  a 
special  tough  gas  engine  iron  after 
a  German  formula  and  is  therefore 
extra  durable.  t 

It  has  40#  less  parts,  making  It 
simple  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of 
order. 

Repairs  cost  practically  nothing. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  tell  us  your 
reauirements  and  we  will  help  you 
figure  out  what  you  need. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

90S  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

OLDS  CAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Gasoline  Engine 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER 


- - m  Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device ; 

most  handy  and  dependable  engine.  Gives  no  trouble  In  starting  ip  coldest  weather.  Engine  can  be  used 
for  any  other  work— easily  detachd  e.  We  make  a  full  line  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  got  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  to-day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 


FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME. 

We  will  sell  a 
h.  p„  5  li.  p. 
and  7  h.  p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  sta¬ 
tionary  complete 
for  half  price. 

C.  H.A.  Dissinger& 

500  N.  Fourth  St. 
Wriglitsville,  Pa. 
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GROWING  PEAS  FOR  CANNING  FACTORY. 

Different  Methods  in  North  and  South. 

In  peas  wc  have  a  very  important  crop  for  the  gar¬ 
den,  farm  and  canning  establishments.  The  profits  are 
not  always  large  for  the  grower,  but  the  product  is 
always  in  demand.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  have  the 
soil  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  to  grow  a  good  crop 
of  peas.  A  moderate  application  of  stable  manure,  or 
500  or  600  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer,  will  usually 
grow  a  satisfactory  crop  on  very  ordinary  soil.  It  is 
not  generally  known  how  extensively  peas  are  culti¬ 
vated  m  New  Jersey  and  in  various  parts  of  the  South, 
and  what  great  proportions  of  them  find  their  way 
into  the  canning  factories,  but,  unlike  the  tomato,  they 
are  seldom  grown  at  a  profit  by  the  farmer  for  this 
pm  pose  unless  done  in  a  large  way.  where  mechanical 


several  other  names.  It  is  quite  similar  to  all  of  the 
extra  early  type,  only  its  seed  is  a  bluish  color  instead 
of  a  creamy  white.  It  is  much  used  by  canners  be¬ 
cause  of  this  desirable  color;  it  is  very  uniform  in 
ripening  and  a  fine  yielder.  During  a  recent  visit  in  the 
South  I  saw  hundreds  of  acres  of  this  variety  being 
planted,  some  farmers  planting  50  and  some  75  acres. 
One  grower  informed  me  he  usually  planted  a  hundred 
acres  each  year.  They  buy  the  seed  of  this  variety  in 
laige  quantities  very  low,  some  years  paying  not  more 
than  $2.60  per  bushel,  and  about  V/2  bushel  to  the  acre 
is  planted.  They  are  picked  by  hand  usually  by  the 
women  for  about  50  cents  per  day. 

Here  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J„  peas  are  grown  for 
•canning  by  an  entirely  different  method.  Mechanical 
power  in  the  way  of  improved  machines  is  used  alto¬ 
gether  for  producing  the  crop,  and  only  by  the  use 


they  aie  ready  for  the  cans.  The  vines,  after  being 
reduced  to  manure,  are  returned  to  the  soil.  As  to 
varieties,  in  addition  to  the  early  kind  some  of  the 
wrinkled  sort  are  used  to  lengthen  the  season.  This 
plan  is  carried  on  very  systematically  and  has  been  very 
successful.  While  peas  grow  and  yield  large  crops  here 
in  central  New  Jersey,  in  cooler  climates  we  find  them 
of  superior  quality  for  canning,  and  in  the  Eastern 
states  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  fine 
Monmouth  Co.,  N _J. _ _  x.  m.  white.' 

GROWING  AND  PRUNING  RASPBERRIES. 

The  Whole  Story  Well  Told. 

Part  II. 

WORK  AFTER  PICKING.— If  the  young  canes  are 
left  to  grow  unchecked,  by  picking  time  they  will  form 


A  VERMONT  FAMILY  AFFAIR  IN  A  FIELD  OF  NOTTS  EXCELSIOR  PEAS. 


Fig.  150. 


constructions  are  altogether  employed,  or  in  some 
of  the  South  where  labor  is  in  abundance  and  th 
very  cheap. 

the  method  practiced  in  the  Southern  Stat< 
which  large  quantities  of  peas  are  grown  for  n 
and  factory,  is  very  simple  as  compared  with  thai 
in  the  North.  The  rows  are  marked  out  thre< 


apart,  and  no  fertilizer  or  manure  is  used  at  the  time 
of  planting.  The  peas  are  sown  mostly  by  hand,  scat¬ 
tered  'along  thinly  in  the  rows  by  the  negroes  of  the 
South  ;  they  plant  the  seed  very  fast,  and  it  is  covered 
A  horse  power.  When  the  peas  are  .about  four  or 
He  inches  high  they  are  side-dressed  with  a  fertilizer 
veiy  rich  in  potash  to  the  extent  of  500  or  600  pounds 
o  tie  acre.  I  his  they  claim  gives  better  results  than 
app  led  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  variety  used  is 
exclusively  Alaska,  a  variety  that  has  been  known  by 


of  such  improved  appliances  can  they  be  grown  profit¬ 
ably  in  competition  with  the  cheap  and  abundant  labor 
of  the  South.  We  have  one  grower  here  who  practically 
controls  the  entire  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  he 
plants  from  700  to  1,000  acres  of  peas  annually.  The 
seed  is  dropped  by  a  planter  of  his  own  design;  it 
opens  the  rows,  drops  the  seed,  distributes  the  fertilizer, 
covers  and  levels  the  row  with  wonderful  accuracy  and 
neatness.  I  he  field  is  cultivated  with  the  best  of 
improved  wheel  plows  and  cultivators.  When  the 
crop  is  ready  to  harvest  the  vines  are  cut  close  to 
the  ground  by  using  a  thin-bladed,  keen-cutting  scythe. 

1  hey  are  hauled  to  the  factory  about  the  same  way 
as  we  cart  hay.  Here  they  are  thrashed  or  beaten  out 
of  the  pods  by  a  machine  of  wonderful  construction. 
By  passing  through  sieves  the  peas  are  separated  from 
the  vines  and  pods  at  the  same  operation,  after  which 


a  formidable  tangle  of  briers,  which  very  seriously  in¬ 
terferes  with  gathering  the  fruit.  Cut  back,  as  directed, 
it  requires  some  time  for  the  laterals  to  start,  giving 
a  clear  field  for  picking,  and  if  the  work  is  done  prompt¬ 
ly  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  off,  the  surface  may  once 
more  be  thoroughly  cultivated  before  the  vines  serious¬ 
ly  interfere.  This  is  very  important  after  the  tramping 
incident  to  picking.  That  finishes  the  Summer  pruning. 
I  know  some  recommend  removing  the  old  canes  at 
once  after  fruiting;  but  I-  am  always  too  busy,  and 
they  are  difficult  to  remove  at  that  time;  besides,  I  doubt 
if  anything  is  gained  by  the  practice. 

WINTER  PRUNING,  then,  consists  of  cutting  out 
the  old  canes,  thinning  out  the  surplus  young  canes  and 
cutting  back  the  laterals.  In  thinning  out  the  young 
canes  when  set  2J/2  feet  qp?rt,  I  usually  leave  four  of 
the  strongest  and  most  upright,  cutting  all  the  rest 
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close  to  the  ground  together  with  the  old  canes.  1  he 
proper  length  of  the  pruned  laterals  will  range  from 
several  inches  to  over  a  foot,  averaging  8  or  10  inches; 
the  proper  length  of  each  depending  on  the  vigor  of 
the  cane  and  the  position  of  the  lateral.  1  he  first  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  prune  the  plant  so  it  will  be  self-supporting, 
and  the  second  to  secure  the  maximum  amount  of  fruit. 

It]  may  seem  as  if  this  order  should  be  reversed,  but 
that  is  a  mistake,  for  the  first  can  be  secured  without 
serious  detriment  to  the  second.  1  hus  laterals  that 
run  straight  acros-  the  middles,  blocking  the  way  and 
endangering  the  strength  of  the  cane  when  loaded  with 
fruit,  must  be  cut  quite  short;  but  this  may  usually 
be  made  up  by  leaving  inner  or  more  upright  laterals 
longer  in  proportion.  Occasionally  from  some  accident 
during  the  growing  season,  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  new 
canes  of  a  plant  will  lean  right  across  the  middle.  In 
such  a  case  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  cut  them  off 
at  such  a  point  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  culti¬ 
vation.  If  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  stem  can  be  saved 
they  will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  fruit.  Properly 
pruned  you  will  have  a  row  of  stout,  bushy  canes  about 
2Y2  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide.  The  work  is  not  as 
difficult  as  might  be  supposed.  Equipped  with  good 
shears  and  a  pair  of  heavy  leather  gloves,  I  find  it  very 
interesting. 

PRUNING  RED  RASPBERRIES.— This  is  a  much 
simpler  matter.  With  these  Summer  pruning  is  not 
advisable.  It  is  sometimes  recommended;  but  finding 
that  they  are  comparatively  thornless  and  grow  upright, 
thus  not  interfering  much  with  picking  and  cultivation, 
and  that  when  clipped  they  throw  out  only  one  or  two 
laterals  and  resume  their  former  shape,  we  see  we 
would  waste  our  work  and  weaken  the  plant  without 
adequate  returns.  Numerous  young  shoots  will  come 
up  from  the  roots  between  the  rows.  These  should  be 
kept  down  with  cultivator  and  hoe,  and  the  rows  kept 
as  narrow  as  possible.  1  he  Winter  pruning  consists 
in  removing  the  old  canes  and  thinning  the  new  canes 
to  stand  about  five  of  the  best  to  each  distance  of  two 
feet,  then  topping  these  at  a  self-supporting  height, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  cane ;  usually  from 
2l/2  to  three  feet.  The  great  trouble  with  red  raspber¬ 
ries  as  they  are  usually  grown,  is  that  they  are  left  en¬ 
tirely  too  thick.  The  canes  that  are  retained  for  the 
crop  should  be  selected  to  stand  as  nearly  in  line  as 
possible,  so  that  the  row  may  be  kept  very  narrow  by 
horse  implement  or  hoe.  As  to  the  proper  time  for 
Winter  pruning,  I  have  pruned  under  nearly  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  weather,  and  at  all  seasons  from  the  time 
the  leaves  are  0°"  in  the  Fall  until  active  growth  began 
in  the  Spring,  and  I  have  never  detected  any  differ¬ 
ence  that  could  be  ascribed  to  time  of  pruning,  so  I 
think  it  advisable  within  that  long  period  to  prune 
whenever  you  have  time. 

STARTING  A  PLANTATION.— The  success  of  a 
new  raspberry  plantation  depends  so  much  on  the  han¬ 
dling  and  the  quality  of  the  plants  that  where  many 
are  to  be  planted  if  one  does  not  have  plants  of  lus 
own,  and  they  must  be  shipped  from  a  distance,  it  is 
a  safe  plan  to  purchase  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  the  varieties  desired,  and  postpone  the  main  plant¬ 
ing  a  year  or  two  until  the  proper  number  of  plants 
can  be  grown.  The  chief  advantage  is  to  be  sure  of 
your  plants;  but  there  is  also  an  advantage  in  cost,  as 
the  growing  of  plants  interferes  but  little  with  the 
fruiting  value  of  the  original  planting,  none  at  all  in 
the  blacks  and  not  seriously  in  the  reds.  In  the  reds 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  against  stock  affected  with  root- 
gall.  The  blacks  are  propagated  from  tips  and  the  reds 
usually  from  sucker  plants,  which  are  allowed  to  grow 
between  the  rows  for  the  purpose.  These  may  also  be 
propagated  from  root-cuttings.  Raspberries  are  early 
starters,  and  should  be  planted  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  possible.  Unless  the  soil  is  too  heavy,  the  plants 
may  be  dug  and  stored,  ready  for  planting,  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  cut  of  the  ground.  Tn  light  soils  the  blacks, 
if  taken  just  as  the  frost  is  out.  can  be  pulled  much 
faster  than  they  can  be  dug.  1  he  reds  can  sometimes 
be  pulled  in  the  same  way,  though  there  is  some  loss  by- 
tearing  from  the  root.  To  store,  dig  a  deep,  narrow 

trench,  not  wider  than  necessary  to  admit  spade  or 

shovel  used  in  digging.  In  this  the  plants  may  be 

stored,  either  bunched  or  loose,  without  any  danger  of 
heating.  In  fact,  when  covered  with  old  sacks  or 

straw,  and  these  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  over  all  a  layer  of  straw  or  fodder 
to  keep  out  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  plants  will  remain 
dormant  longer  than  when  left  in  the  field.  They  can 
be  conveniently  and  safely  removed  from  the  trench 
with  a  manure  fork.  The  stems  of  the  reds  should  be 
reduced  to  a  length  of  8  or  10  inches.  This  may  be 
rapidly  done,  taking  them  by  handfuls  and  cutting  them 
off  with  a  hatchet  when  the  plants  are  dug.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  keep  the  fibrous 
roots  from  becoming  dry. 

SOIL  REQUIREMENTS— A  deep,  rich  loam  is  to 
be  preferred;  but  any  well-drained  soil,  suitable  for 
farm  crops,  by  proper  fertilizing  may  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  crops  of  berries.  The  most  serious  weed 


pests  in  the  raspberry  patch  are  the  sod-forming 
grasses.  When  they  get  a  hold  among  the  canes  it  is 
impossible  to  eradicate  them,  and  .some  kinds  grow  and 
spread  very  rapidly  in  spite  of  the  dense  shade. 'Hence 
it  is  well  to  select  ground  that  was  cultivated  in  some 
hoed  crop  at  least  once  a  year.  For  the  same  reason 
it  is  well  to  steer  clear  of  barnyard  manure,  unless  it 
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A  DESIRABLE  SEEDLING  APPLE.  Fig.  151. 

has  been  well  composted.  On  my  soil,  after  the  first 
year,  I  find  it  profitable  to  apply  1,000  pounds  per  acre 
annually  of  the  same  high-grade  fertilizer  1  use  on  my 
truck  crops,  analyzing  about  four  per  cent  nitrogen, 
eight  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent 
potash.  This  is  put  on  broadcast  early  in  the  Spring 
before  the  first  cultivation.  The  first  year  about  one- 
half  this  amount  was  used,  well  worked  into  the  soil 
in  and  along  the  row  before  planting. 

A  FERTILIZER  CAUTION —Perhaps  a  word  of 
caution  will  be  in  order  here.  A  few  years  ago  I  plant- 


DINNER  TIME  FOR  YOUNGSTERS.  Fig.  152. 

ed  an  acre  of  dewberries  and  blackberries,  using  the 
usual  amount  of  the  usual  grade  of  fertilizer,  only  that 
it  had  been  mixed  to  my  order  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  nitrate  of  soda  than  usual.  The  whole  planting  was 
a  failure,  and  I  could  assign  no  satisfactory  cause.  Now, 
nitrate  of  soda  is  the  market  gardener's  pet  means  for 
booming  the  growth  of  nearly  all  his  crops,  and  that 
very  Summer  I  undertook  by  this  means  to  boom  my 
wife’s  roses.  Just  after  the  application  I  read  from  re¬ 
liable  authority  that  nitrate  of  soda  was  injurious  to 
roses.  I  was  interested.  Those  roses  didn’t  “boom" 


A  BACKYARD  IIEN  FARM.  Fig.  153. 

one  bit.  In  fact,  altough  they  were  well  established 
they  nearly  died,  but  finally  recovered.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries  are  near  relatives  of  roses.  My  wife 
has  forgiven  me  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  hint  we 
believe  the  incident  has  given  us.  I  am  now  of  the 
opinion  that  ground  bone  and  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash  would  be  safer.  n.  l  hartman. 


Some  lime  ago  1  noticed  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
stating  that  there  was  seldom  found  an  apple  that  com¬ 
bined  the  three  requisite  qualities,  viz:  good  color,  good 
keeper  and  good  flavor  in  the  natural  fruit.  Last  Fall 
I  found  an  apple  along  a  fence  (a  natural  fruit)  that 
struck  me  as  coming  near  to  filling  the  bill.  1  he  ap¬ 
ples  I  send  you  to-day  were  frosted  badly  before  I 
found  them,  and  have  gone  off  in  flavor  and  texture 
some  since  last  December,  when  they  were  in  their 
prime.  Judging  by  their  flavor  one  would  think  them 
a  cross  between  a  Wagener  and  an  Astrachan  apple.  I 
intend  setting  a  few  grafts  from  this  variety  this  Spring 
and  see  what  comes  of  them.  d.  c.  hine. 

Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y —The  apple  is  shown  in  Fig.  151.  As  tested 
the  last  week  in  March,  the  flesh  was  crisp  and  juicy, 
flavor  pleasant  sub-acid,  rather  perfumed  in  flavor; 
somewhat  like  Wagener,  but  with  a  suggestion  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  in  color  and  texture  of  flesh. 

WhA  T  AILS  THE  SHEEP  ? 

Wliat  ails  my  sheep?  They  seem  slow  in  going  to  and 
from  pasture,  breathe  with  some  difficulty,  something  like 
a  "heavey"  horse ;  have  some  discharge  at  the  nose,  with 
sort  of  a  cough.  Some  one  has  recommended  a  teaspoonful 
of  gasoline  in  a  pint  of  milk,  which  I  have  tried,  but  it 
seemed  to  do  little  good.  Also.  Is  it  a  good  idea  to  allow 
sheep  on  pasture  when  ground  and  grass  is  frozen?  Sheep 
seem  to  do  well  on  it  during  the  Winter,  hut  I  have  heard 
It  was  not  good  for  them.  tv.  o.  s. 

Indiana. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  tell  just  what  is  the  trouble 
with  your  sheep  from  the  symptoms  given,  as  several 
things  might  produce  them.  1  he  gasoline  treatment  is 
for  intestinal  worms,  and  you  will  need  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  doses  at  least  to  completely  rid  the  sheep  of  them 
The  lung  worms  will  often  cause  the  sheep  to  cough. 
Part  the  wool,  and  if  the  skin  looks  blue  (not  pink),  that 
is  another  indication  of  worms.  In  that  case  repeat  the 
gasoline  treatment,  always  giving  it  on  an  empty  stom¬ 
ach.  Keep  salt  before  the  sheep  at  all  times,  and  sprin¬ 
kle  it  liberally  with  turpentine.  It  may  be  only  a  cold 
brought  on  by  exposure  of  some  sort.  Keep  the  sheep 
out  of  the  wet,  in  a  dry,  well-ventilated  stable.  Give 
them  plenty  of  nourishing  food,  such  as  oats,  bran  and 
clover  hay,  and  a  gill  of  oil  meal  daily.  Some  roots 
will  be  excellent.  Even  a  few  potatoes,  if  you  have  no 
other  succulence.  Then  smear  their  noses  with  tar;  this 
is  always  good  for  a  cold,  and  in  no  case  can  it  do  any 
harm.  If  the  gasoline  is  given,  use  a  tablespoonful  in¬ 
stead  of  a  teaspoonful.  Be  very  careful  not  to  raise  the 
sheep’s  head  too  high  in  giving  the  dose,  as  it  may 
strangle  them.  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  this 
respect,  but  many  have.  A  friend  of  mine  recommends 
a  tablespoonful  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  be  given 
if  sheep  show  symptoms  of  being  seriously  affected  by 
the  gasoline.  I  have  never  tried  it,  but  he  has  had  a 
large  experience  both  at  home  and  on  the  ranges  in  the 
West.  The  frozen  grass  is  certainly  not  good  for  sheep 
It  contains  but  little  nutriment,  irritates  the  bowels  and 
is  very  indigestible.  There  is  a  taste  about  it  which 
they  rather  like,  and  so  fill  themselves  with  it,  leaving 
no  room  for  real  food.  Filling  an  animal  and  feeding 
it  are  often  quite  different.  E-  van  alstvne. 

SWEET  CLOVER,  MELIL0TUS  ALBA. 

This  plant  has  interested  me  for  several  years  In 
this  vicinity  are  large  patches  of  it,  and  I  have  been 
studying  it  in  its  growth,  its  nitrogen  content  and  its 
bacteria.  In  places  along  railroad  fills  of  slag  cinder, 
banks  of  gravel,  dumping  grounds  around  limestone 
quarries  and  in  excavations  where  it  would  be  thought 
there  could  be  no  fertility,  and  in  almost  any  place 
where  seed  had  lodgedUexcept  on  sour  clay.  I  have 
seen  it  growing  as  thriftily  as  any  other  plant  on  the 
most  favorable  soil ;  and  in  many  of  these  places  the 
ground  was  so  poor  that  not  another  green  thing  ap¬ 
peared.  In  most  of  these  places  the  growth  was  very 
heavy,  much  of  it  six  feet  tall.  I  would  guess  that  in 
such  places  it  would  yield  three  or  four  tons  per  acre 
of  the  dried  plant.  In  nitrogen  content  I  find  that  it 
stands  with  Alfalfa  and  the  vetches.  I  discover  that 
it  not  only  furnishes  a  rich  field  for  bees,  but  that 
horses  are  fond  of  its  leaves  and  branches.  I  have 
wondered  why  we  could  not  make  a  green  manure 
crop  of  it.  Doubtless  we  would  be  compelled  to  plow 
it  in  long  before  it.  reached  its  full'  growth.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  it 

In  the  Summer  of  1905  I  made  this  test:  Taking  the 
hint  from  Prof.  Hopkins,  after  sowing  my  fourth  field 
of  Alfalfa,  I  sowed  a  strip  a  rod  wide  across  the  center 
of  the  field  with  soil  taken  from  a  Sweet  clover  patch, 
at  the  rate  of  400  or  500  pounds  per  acre.  This  strip 
was  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest  of  the  field,  which  was 
not  inoculated.  'Last  Summer  I  cut  more  than  twice 
the  hay  from  this  strip  that  came  from  a  similar  area 
on  either  side  of  it,  and  far  more  nodules  were  found 
on  the  roots.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  its  bac¬ 
teria  were  identical  with  those  of  Alfalfa,  as  Prof 
Hopkins  claims.  If  that  be  a  fact,  then  a  good  prepa¬ 
ration  for  an  Alfalfa  crop  would  be  the  production  of 
a  Sweet  clover  crop,  plowing  it  in  during  the  Fall  and 
sowing  Alfalfa  the  next  Spring  If  any  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  this  plant  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  us  who 
would  like  to  hear  from  them.  And  if  you  have  not, 
why  don’t  you?  L  A.  thayer. 

Pennsylvania. 
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A  BACKYARD  CHICKEN  FARM. 

Success  on  a  City  Lot. 

On  page  216  G.  O.  B.,  of  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  de¬ 
scribes  his  troubles  with  hens.  I  give  my  experience 
in  answer.  I  keep  a  small  flock  (25  P.  Rocks)  for 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  to  divert  my  mind  from  my 
business,  and  I  get  lots  more  “fun”  this  way  than  all 
the  social  functions  going.  I  live  in  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia  on  a  50  x  200-feet  lot,  see  Fig.  153.  I  am 
away  all  day,  and  am  obliged  to  have  some  method  of 
feeding  that  will  not  claim  too  much  attention  from 
the  women  folks,  as  they  are  not  overfond  of  the 
feathered  tribe  except  in  full  evening  dress.  For  the  last 
two  seasons  this  has  been  my  plan :  After  the  birds 
have  gone  to  roost  I  shake  up  the  straw  litter  into  a 
pile  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  throw  one  quart  of 
cracked  corn  into  it;  that  is  their  breakfast.  At  10 
o’clock  my  wife  gives  them  the  same  amount  of  wheat 
and  oats,  half  each,  and  gathers  the  eggs.  That  is  all 
the  attention  they  get,  except  the  water  and  green  stuff 
I  give  them  in  the  morning.  I  have  read  all  the  bulle¬ 
tins  that  have  been  issued  by  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station.  I  also  read  half  a  dozen  poultry  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  al!  that  appears  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  believe 
Prof.  Gowell  has  them  all  “tied  to  a  post”  for  egg  get¬ 
ting.  In  a  slotted  trough  on  one  side  of  pen  I  have 
the  Gowell  dry  feed  mixture  always  before 
the  birds,  sift  out  the  straw  occasionally 
that  the  birds  throw  in,  as  I  find  it  is  not 
good  practice  to  have  the  trough  too  high, 
to  avoid  this.  Now  right  here  is  where  I 
think  the  inquirer  falls  down.  Beginning 
this  season,  November  1,  I  fed  my  birds 
a  generous  feed  of  green  cut  bone  every 
Sunday  morning,  and  this  is  what  it  did. 

It  will  do  three  things ;  it  will  cause  them 
to  lay  more  eggs,  cause  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  and  a  partial  moult  of  neck  and 
tail  feathers ;  not  all  of  them,  of  course, 
but  those  birds  that  are  not  able  to  stand 
up  under  such  stimulating  feeding.  The 
linseed  meal  and  beef  scrap  contained  in 
the  dry  mash  is  all  sufficient  without  the 
cut  bone,  and  a  feed  once  in  a  while  causes 
trouble  if  you  are  not  careful  and  on  the 
lookout.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  im¬ 
press  upon  you  as  most  important  when 
mixing  this  mash,  and  that  is  to  add  granu¬ 
lated  charcoal.  I  mix  50  pounds  bran,  25 
middlings,  25  cornmeal,  etc.,  at  a  time,  and 
to  this  proportion  I  add  half  a  peck  of 
granulated  charcoal,  not  powdered  nor  the 
coarse  kind,  but  like  gunpowder.  The 
birds  will  not  eat  enough  charcoal  if  kept 
before  them  in  hoppers.  Do  not  feed 
cooked  vegetables  of  any  kind,  except  it  be 
potatoes  mashed  in  bran.  I  scald  half  a 
peck  long-cut  clover  over  night  and  feed 
in  the  morning;  they  like  it  better  than 
when  fed  dry ;  cabbage  for  a  change.  This 
small  flock  has  eaten  one  barrel  of  mangels 
this  Winter;  these  are  fed  sparingly,  as  too 
many  cause  looseness.  Green  stuff  is  the 
more  economical,  and  should  be  liberally 
used.  The  water  is. given  them  lukewarm 
in  the  morning,  and  is  not  renewed  all  day 
and  sometimes  it  is  quite  congealed  at 
evening  if  the  day  has  been  cold.  I  should 
add — feed  liberally  of  green  stuff,  clover  or 
Alfalfa,  and  you  will  have  fertile  eggs. 

Last  season  every  egg  I  set  produced  a 
chick  that  was  strong  and  husky,  not  one  died,  and  the 
pullets  matured  fully  before  laying,  and  kept  on  laying 
up  to  date.  I  have  had  pullets  to  lay  in  four  and  half 
months,  but  that  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  care,  and  I 
do  not  care  to  bother;  it  is  too  much  like  work.  I  let 
my  pullets  go  till  they  are  six  months  old,  and  then 
I  begin  to  look  for  eggs,  and  I  get  them. 

You  will  ask,  “Do  I  get  many  eggs?”  Yes,  lots  of 
them,  from  the  first  of  November,  when  there  was  not 
an  egg  in  sight  from  those  pullets  until  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February  they  just  laid  50  per  cent.  Some 
days  in  December  and  January  I  gathered  20  eggs. 
They  took  a  rest  in  February  and  got  down  to  a  half 
dozen.  I  was  glad  they  did,  for  I’m  going  to  breed  from 
those  pullets,  and  they  now  are  under  full  steam  again. 
During  the  short  days  in  Winter  I  do  not  see  my 
birds  off  the  perch  except  on  Sunday.  I  go  over  them 
on  the  roost  every  night  and  feel  their  crops,  and 
find  them  full,  but  not  distended,  and  right  here  let  me 
say  I  use  the  ax  on  the  bird  that  will  not  fill  its  crop 
by  bed  time ;  it  is  a  non-producer  every  time. 

Now  about  the  louse  question.  I  believe  “cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness,”  and  like  you,  I  believe  in  keeping 
everything  scrupulously  clean.  I  used  to  gather  road 
dust  in  the  Summer  for  dust  baths  for  Winter,  but  it 
made  the  house  so  unsightly  I  wrote  to  Prof.  Gowell 
and  asked  him  what  he  used,  telling  him  my  objection 


to  the  dust.  He  said  he  used  sand,  so  I  adopted  sand 
and  loam  and  a  good  quantity  of  powdered  sulphur; 
it  will  not  hurt  the  skin.  Of  course  there  will  be  no 
lice  where  there  is  lots  of  dust,  and  the  big  producers 
clean  house  once  a  year ;  cultivate  the  dust,  so  to  speak. 
Paint  the  perches  liberally  with  coal  oil  and  carbolic 
acid  (crude)  ;  put  lots  of  it  in  the  whitewash.  Do  not 
fail  to  use  the  dust  box  in  some  sunny  spot ;  use  a 
liberal  amount  of  Persian  insect  powder  in  the  nests 
Summer  and  Winter.  Get  a  sprayer  and  spray  the  coal 
oil  and  carbolic  acid  everywhere  except  in  the  nest 
boxes. 

Let  me  add  one  thing  more.  I  do  not  raise  any  male 
birds,  but  each  Fall  get  a  cockerel  from  Gowell,  and 
each  season  see  an  increase  in  the  egg  yield.  My 
hobby  is  to  build  up  a  laying  strain.  I  want  to  average 
160  eggs  per  hen  per  year,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  in 
the  absence  of  trap  nests,  I  take  the  early  layers,  the 
quick-maturing  birds  for  breeders.  I  have  nothing  for 
sale — keep  the  small  flock  for  eggs,  meat  and  the  pleas¬ 
ure  I  have  in  making  it  a  success.  j.  h.  j. 

A  LONG  ISLAND  POTATO  CROP.  . 

The  One-Legged  Farmer  Gives  Another  Talk. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  preparation  of  the  soil  is  a 
forerunner  of  the  crop.  A  clover  sod  plowed  under 


in  the  Fall  and  well  worked  in  the  Spring  makes  an 
ideal  seed  bed,  but  I  am  not  permitted  to  have  this 
advantage,  from  the  fact  that  our  land  is  so  busy  all  the 
time,  turning  out  two  crops  a  year,  that  we  do  not  have 
time  to  raise  clover  to  plow  under.  We  usually  sow 
Timothy,  oats  or  rye  in  the  Fall  as  a  catch  crop  in 
whatever  crop  is  growing,  viz.,  sprouts,  cucumbers, 
Lima  beans,  etc.,  and  this  seeding  of  grain  we  leave  to 
grow  until  Spring,  when  it  is  turned  under.  This 
serves  a  three-fold  purpose ;  to  keep  the  ground  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  growing  crop  to  protect  it  from  the  action 
of  the  weather;  to  use  up  what  chemicals  would  other¬ 
wise  escape,  and  to  furnish  humus  for  the  soil.  This 
method  is  the  next  best  thing  we  can  get  to  a  clover 
sod  for  potatoes,  and  makes  good  lively  soil  for  any 
crop.  This  is  Long  Island  practice,  of  course,  climate 
and  location  must  be  considered  with  all  catch  crops. 

First  comes  the  selection  of  seed.  We  are  careful  to 
sort  our  seed,  using  only  smooth,  medium  potatoes 
with  deep  eyes.  Potatoes  with  surface  eyes  or  double 
eyes  are  thrown  out,  as  we  believe  they  cannot  produce 
a  strong  plant.  The  eye  at  the  butt  is  also  discarded, 
being  a  slow  grower,  and  the  eye  at  the  tip  is  also 
discarded  for  the  reason  that  we  use  only  one  eye  to 
a  piece  and  as  there  are  so  many  eyes  at  the  tip  we 
want  to  eliminate  some  of  them,  so  we  cut  off  the  tip 
in  this  way.  We  have  one  eye  to  a  piece  and  the  piece 


large  enough  to  furnish  plenty  of  nutriment  to  the 
eye.  We  experimented  one  year  with  the  seed  end, 
cutting  off  a  good-sized  piece  with  a  number  of  eyes 
on  them  and  planting  them  by  themselves.  They  came 
up  first  and  grew  more  rapidly,  but  the  crop  was  a 
great  many  small  potatoes,  consequently  we  figured  we 
would  get  more  uniform  potatoes  by  rejecting  the  seed 
end.  I  am  going  to  make  another  trial  this  year  and 
will  let  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  know  of  the 
result.  Most  farmers  use  plaster  or  lime  on  their  pota¬ 
toes  when  cut  to  prevent  bleeding  and  rot.  We  bury 
them  in  sand  when  cut  to  prevent  this,  and  also  that 
they  may  harden,  or  to  go  through  that  stage  of  prepa¬ 
ration  that  they  must  go  through  in  the  soil  before 
sprouting.  We  usually  cut  our  potatoes  some  days  in 
advance  of  planting,  but  this  is  not  practical,  unless 
you  are  going  to  protect  them  in  some  such  way  as  I 
have  mentioned.  We  like  to  have  our  pieces  cut  uni¬ 
form  as  they  feed  so  much  more  regularly  in  the 
Robbins  planter. 

It  is  a  very  satisfactory  process  to  apply  about  half 
of  the  fertilizer  broadcast  before  harrowing  the  ground. 
This  method  mixes  it-  well  into  the  soil.  Apply  the 
other  half  in  the  drill  when  planting;  in  this  way  the 
sprout  from  the  potato  is  enabled  to  crowd  its  roots 
into  the  surrounding  soil,  and  take  from  it  the  particles 
which  will  abundantly  minister  to  its  life.  We  use 
from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  of  fertilizer.  In 
some  cases  we  plow  under  stable  manure, 
and  when  this  is  done  less  commercial 
fertilizer  is  used.  We  use  the  high-grade 
fertilizers  for  potatoes,  and  feel  sure  it 
pays  to  use  the  best;  every  dollar  invested 
will  give  ample  returns. 

A  great  many  farmers  are  careful  to  soak 
their  potatoes  in  corrosive  sublimate  to  pre¬ 
vent  scab.  We  have  never  found  this  nec¬ 
essary,  as  we  dig  most  of  our  potatoes 
early  before. the  vines  are  dead  and  then, 
too,  we  are  careful  to  rotate  our  crops  so 
that  potatoes  shall  not  follow  each  other 
too  often.  We  use  a  Robbins  planter  and 
plant  our  potatoes  from  two  to  three  inches 
deep.  We  plant  our  potatoes  in  this  section 
altogether  with  potato  planters.  Our  rows 
are  2J4  feet  apart,  and  have  the  machine 
regulated  to  plant  10  and  12  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  We  think  we  get  better  results 
by  cutting  one  eye  to  a  piece  and  planting 
them  near  together  than  several  eyes  and 
planting  18  inches  apart,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  sections. 

We  so  arrange  the  disks  or  coverers  that 
they  shall  throw  quite  a  ridge;  this  for  two 
reasons:  First,  that  the  potatoes  shall  be 
protected  from  frost,  and  second,  so  that 
we  are  able  to  run  a  spike-tooth  harrow 
over  them  several  times  to  kill  what  weeds 
are  starting,  and  also  to  keep  the  ground 
loose.  When  the  potatoes  are  shooting 
through  the  ground  we  abandon  the  harrow 
for  a  weeder,  and  this  we  use  until  the 
potatoes  are  several  inches  high.  We  culti¬ 
vate  at  least  once  before  the  potatoes  are 
up  and  thereafter  at  least  once  a  week 
until  the  vines  are  too  large  to  admit  it. 

We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  use 
Bordeaux  for  spraying  as  yet,  as  we  raise 
early  potatoes  mostly,  but  we  are  satisfied 
it  pays  on  late  potatoes.  Paris-green  is 
applied  both  by  spraying  machine  and  dry 
powder  blowers.  When  the  crop  is  dug 
empty  barrels  are  carted  to  the  lot;  these  are  filled  and 
loaded  and  carted  to  the  pier,  where  the  steamer  loads 
them  for  the  New  York  market.  As  fast  as  the  crop 
is  dug  the  ground  is  cleaned  of  vines  and  ground  put 
in  condition  for  second  cropj  which  consists  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  sprouts,  Lima  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnips, 
etc.  Three  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre 
is  an  average  yield;  as  high  as  450  bushels  have  been 
raised.  fred  tabor. 

Long  Island.  _ 

We  have  often  mentioned  the  help  we  receive  from 
readers.  As  is  known,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  it 
all,  but  rather  welcome  comment  or  criticism  that  will 
bring  any  statement  nearer  the  truth.  The  excellent 
spirit  among  our  readers  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  New  York  State: 

You  give  so  much  that  it  makes  a  fellow  feel  like  giving 
something  in  return  if  he  only  knew  enough  to  speak  with 
authority.  Yours  truly  does  not.  but  he  might  mention  one 
thing  that  would  help  someone  if  never  tried. 

Our  friend  then  goes  on  to  give  a  useful  bit  of  his 
experience,  which  will  help  many.  Tt  is  just  this  sort 
of  help  which  makes  newspaper  work  inspiring  and  sat¬ 
isfying.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  family  of  readers  to  be 
proud  of.  _ 

An  excellent  bulletin  for  those  who  need  It  is  No.  74  from 
North  Dakota  (Fargo).  It  gives  “Hints  to  Homesteaders.'’ 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKEREL.  Fig.  154. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Tut  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Fodder  from  an  Old  Orchard. 

If.  J.  D.,  Chariley.  Mass. — I  have  au  old 
orchard  in  sod  which  has  not  been  plowed 
for  probably  25  years,  and  with  a  few  worth¬ 
less  trees  in  it.  What  treatment  shall  I  give 
it  in  order  to  get  as  much  fodder  for  a  cow 
or  two  next  Winter  as  possible?  1  am  now 
covering  it  with  barnyard  manure. 

Ans. — On  April  1  we  should  have  said 
sow  oats  and  peas  as  we  have  often  de¬ 
scribed,  cut  them  and  follow  with  fodder 
corn  thickly  seeded  in  drills  three  feet 
apart.  Now  you  can  sow  Japanese  millet, 
cut  it  early,  plow  again  and  sow  fodder 
corn.  Or,  you  can  sow  fodder  corn  in 
drills  late  in  May  and  give  this  crop  the 
entire  season — seeding  to  rye  at  the  last 
cultivation. 

Value  of  Paunch  Manure. 

K.  B.,  Michigan. — Which  is  the  best  value 
for  the  money,  paunch  manure  at  $18  per 
carload,  or  cow  manure  at  $24,  or  hog  ma¬ 
nure  at  $20.  or  horse  manure  at  $26,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  sidetrack,  Benton  Harbor?  Paunch 
manure  is  the  contents  of  cattle’s  stomachs. 
Paunch  handles  a  great  deal  easier,  as  you 
can  spread  it  better. 

Ans.  —  Paunch  manure  would  have 
practically  the  same  composition  as  the 
solid  portion  of  cow  manure,  and  would 
contain  nearly  the  same  percentages  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  It 
will  differ  from  the  solid  portion  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  some  extent,  because  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  paunch  are  in  a  stage  of  di¬ 
gestion,  more  or  less  complete,  while  the 
solid  manure  contains  only  the  undigested 
portions.  I  should  think  that  at  the  prices 
mentioned,  the  paunch  manure,  at  $18 
per  ton,  would  be  quite  as  good  a  source 
of  fertility  as  the  other  manures  at  higher 
prices,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  other 
manures  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
the  liquid  portion.  e.  b.  voorhees. 

New  Jersey. 

Culture  of  Endive. 

G.  B.,  Beard.  Ky. — Tbe  grapevine  arrived 
in  good  condition  and  is  now  carefully  planted 
in  my  vineyard.  It  is  a  vigorous  looking 
specimen,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. 
1  thank  you  for  it.  I  have  for  two  seasons 
tried  to  grow  endive,  sowing  the  seed  in 
hotbed  and  transplanting  young  plants  on 
rich,  well-prepared  soil,  using  stable  manure 
for  fertilizing.  The  growth  of  the  young 
plants  was  excellent  both  times,  but  after 
tying  the  leaves  together  to  bleach  them 
the  seed  shoot  would  appear,  making  the 
endive  worthless  for  table  use.  Can  you 
tell  me  a  way  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
seed  stalk? 

Ans. — The  culture  of  endive  is  simple, 
its  requirement  as  to  manure  and  soil 
is  a  modest  demand.  For  Summer  use 
sow  seed  in  April  for  first  early,  and 
every  two  weeks  for  a  succession;  July 
and  August  sowing  is  for  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  use.  Sow  seed  in  rows  and  thin  to 
stand  one  foot  apart  in  rows.  Hoe  occa¬ 
sionally  and  keep  free  from  weeds ;  when 
the  plants  have  about  made  their  full 
growth  gather  up  the  leaves  and  care¬ 
fully  tie  at  their  tips.  If  the  weather  is 
warm  they  will  bleach  beautifully  in  one 
week,  but  if  cool  two  weeks  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  heart  to  whiten.  Endive, 
to  be  at  its  best,  should  at  once  be  mar¬ 
keted  or  used,  or  the  heart  will  soon 
decay  or  run  to  seed.  Do  not  tie  the 
leaves  together  faster  than  the  crop  can 
be  used  or  disposed  of,  for  it  will  soon 
run  to  waste.  t.  m.  white. 

Brief  Asparagus  Notes. 

W.  L.  D..  Peekskill,  N.  T. — I  have  a  large 
quantity  of  three-year-old  asparagus  plants 
left  over  from  last  Spring  ,  I  would  like 
to  set  these  plants  out  this  Spring,  but  have 
been  told  they  were  not  good.  What  is 
your  opinion? 

Ans. — Three-year-old  asparagus  plants 
are  not  considered  very  desirable  for 
planting.  As  the  plants  grow  older  the 
roots  extend  farther,  and  are  more  badly 
broken  in  lifting.  A  broken  asparagus 
root  never  extends  itself  and,  in  fact,  sel¬ 
dom  heals  at  all,  but  gradually  perishes, 


to  be  replaced  by  new  roots  thrown  out 
from  the  crown.  If  your  seedlings  are 
so  crowded  as  to  be  dwarf,  and  if  care¬ 
fully  dug,  they  may  answer  your  purpose, 
but  on  the  whole,  we  would  prefer  to 
start  with  one  or  two-year  seedlings. 

G.  F.,  Brumicick.  Me. — A  portion  of  my 
asparagus  beds  has,  through  negligence,  be¬ 
come  overrun  with  witch  grass.  Can  I  kill  it 
with  salt  without  killing  the  asparagus?  If 
so,  how  much  will  it  be  safe  to  use  per 
square  rod?  This  has  been  a  remarkable 
Winter  here.  There  is  a  foot  of  snow  in  my 
garden  now  (March  28). 

Ans. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  kill 
out  witch  grass  with  any  chemical  that 
will  not  destroy  other  plants,  but  aspara¬ 
gus  is  remarkably  resistant  to  salt,  and 
experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  quite 
safe  to  apply  as  much  as  five  tons  to  the 
acre,  or  about  63  pounds  to  the  square 
rod,  not  only  without  injury,  but  appar¬ 
ently  with  slight  benefit  to  the  plants. 
Such  a  heavy  dose  should  be  given  in  two 
applications  a  week  or  so  apart.  Whether 
this  would  kill  out  witch  grass  or  not 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  would  greatly 
tend  to  discourage  other  weeds.  Experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  it  is  often  better  to 
abandon  an  old  weedy  asparagus  field  and 
establish  a  new  planting  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Best  Apples  for  Northern  Michigan. 

L.  P.  II.,  Muskegon,  Mich. — What  are  the 
best  varieties  of  apples  to  set  for  a  high- 
grade  commercial  orchard  40  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent?  I  wish  to  plant  varieties  of  fine 
flavor  for  the  table  to  supply  a  fancy  market, 
and  would  also  like  to  know  the  best  man¬ 
ner  of  planting  these  varieties. 

Ans. — Northern  Michigan  is  one  of  the 
sections  suited  to  the  growing  of  apples 
of  the  very  best  quality,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard  in  the  vicinity  of  Muskegon  will 
not  pay  well  if  properly  planted  and  cared 
for.  There  are  many  good  orchards  there 
now.  Among  the  very  choice  varieties 
that  are  suitable  for  that  region  is  the 
Grimes,  which  is  yellow  in  color  when 
fully  ripe,  of  medium  size  and  of  the 
highest  flavor.  I  have  seen  it  in  many 
orchards  in  Manistee,  Benzie,  and  other 
counties  not  far  north  of  Muskegon,  and 
the  trees  bear  well  there.  Jonathan  is 
another  apple  of  high  quality  and  it  also 
bears  well,  but  the  fruit  is  rather  small, 
which  is  the  only  objection  to  it  there, 
so  far  as  I  know.  The  color  is  brilliant 
red  and  in  that  northern  climate  it  keeps 
well  through  the  Winter.  Hubbardston 
is  another  most  excellent  apple  for  all 
parts  of  Michigan.  It  has  no  serious 
faults  as  a  commercial  variety,  except 
that  it  is  not  so  highly  colored  as  mav  be 
desirable,  but  its  good  quality  more  than 
makes  up  for  this.  Melon  is  a  variety 
of  almost  the  same  character  as  Hub¬ 
bardston,  only  that  it  is  not  quite  so  large. 
It  is  rarely  grown  anywhere,  but  does 
not  have  a  single  fault  in  tree  or  fruit, 
except  a  rather  dull  red  and  mottled  rus¬ 
set  color.  It  keeps  well  in  Michigan,  as 
I  know  by  having  seen  it  tested.  Very 
few  nurseries  have  trees  of  this  variety, 
and  it  generally  goes  under  the  name 
Norton’s  Melon.  Sutton  is  a  good  Win¬ 
ter  apple  that  resembles  and  really  super¬ 
sedes  Baldwin  in  both  orchard  and  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  of  good  quality,  but  not  equal 
to  those  already  mentioned.  Delicious  is 
a  new  apple  that  is  well  enough  tested  to 
warrant  extensive  planting.  It  is  success¬ 
ful  in  all  the  apple-growing  regions,  is  of 
good  color  and  size  and  unexcelled  in 
quality.  Apple  trees  should  not  be  plant¬ 
ed  nearer  than  30  feet  apart  in  Michigan 
and  I  prefer  40  feet  apart  for  them  when 
full  grown.  A  good  plan  is  to  plant 
20  or  25  feet  apart  and  thin  out  to  double 
the  distance  after  they  have  stood  20 
years  or  so,  or  whenever  they  begin  to 
show  signs  of  crowding. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Clarifying  Vinegar. — I  think  if  F.  M.  C., 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  page  252,  will  dissolve  oue 
ounce  of  gelatine  in  one  gallon  of  water 
and  thoroughly  mix  with  the  vinegar  that  has 
the  cloudy  appearance,  it  will  precipitate  the 
sediment  and  clarify  the  vinegar.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  same. 

Londonbridge,  Va,  L.  a.  b. 

. 


F  a r  m  ing 

If  you  understand  Modern 
Methods  and  Farm  Intelligently. 

EVERY  reader  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  who  is  interested  in  farming 
or  gardening,  in  the  growing  of  fruit 
or  of  (lowers,  is  invited  to  send  for  a  free 
copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  Home  Study 
Courses  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture. 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture 
which  we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the 
Mass.  Agricultural  College  and  Prof. 
Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

Our  tuition  rates  are  so  low  that  no 
one  need  be  kept  from  enrolling  with  us 
on  the  ground  of  expense. 

Write  for  the  Catalogue  today. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


Depf.  18,  Springfield,  Mass. 


gimply  tell  us 

in  what  publication 
you  saw  this  ad. 
and  we’ll  mail  you  absolutely  free 

DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK 

an  authoritive  treatise.on  gardening  and 
farming.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed, 
etc.  224  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  with 
superb  color  and  duotone  plates. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, Philadelphia 


FREE  : 

A  Guide  Book 
on  Gardening. 


ARE  YOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  Trees  now, 
while  the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  but 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  can  be  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 


APPLE,  PLUM  &  PEACH  TREES 

50  TREES  FOR  $2.50 

All  are  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true-to-name. 
Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peach  and  quince  at 
“  live  and  let  live  prices. 

Live-Forever  Rose,  lOc.  Each 

Small  fruit  vines,  plants,  trees,  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  our  specialty.  Asparagus 
roots  and  Poplars  at  a  bargain.  Our  Charles 
A.  Green  has  a  national  reputation  for  honest 
labeling,  packing  and  grading.  Apply  by  postal 
card  for  Green’s  Free  Fruit  Guide  and  Catalog: 
also  a  sample  copy  of  Green’s  Ilig  Fruit 
Magazine— all  mailed  free.  Address, 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  999.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


Get  Our  Surplus  List 

on  Apple  and  Peach 
Trees.  Finest  lot  grown. 

C.  R.BURR  &  CO.,  Manchester,  Conn. 


500,000  APPI  FC 

TREES  *  -LiJE-iiJ 

100  varieties.  Kinds  adapted  to 
all  localities.  Tree  stock  finest 
grown;  strong  rooted. 'shapely, 
vigorous.  Packed  for  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  everywhere.  1907  catalog  free. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Boi  28,  Berlin.  Md. 


“The 


99  The  most  prolific 
and  profitable  of 
all  CURRANTS* 
Write  for  prices  to 

S.  ID.  WITjIjAX13D, 

Nurseryman,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants 

AU  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 

ELLWANGER  &  HARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
ROCHESTER  Established  1840  NEW  YORK 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144  pages), 
also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties  and  Specialties 
with  beautiful  colored  plate  of  the  New  Hardy 
White  Rose  SNOW  (jliEF.N  (Frau  Karl  Druschki), 
mailed  FREE  on  request. 


BARTLETT [ 
PEAR  TREES 

Extra  Kina,  2  Year..  I 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Roses,  Evergreens  and 
Herbaceous  Plants. 

NELSON  ROGUE, 
Agents  Wauled.  BaTAVIA,  N.  Y. 


numw  QEFn-P>'ize Taker,  $1.00  per  lb.;  Southport 
UniUlt  OLlU  yellow  Globe.  $1.50  por  lb.;  South- 
port  White  Globe,  $2.00  per  lb.  Subject  to  being 
unsold.  EDWARD  R1GG,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Onion  Sets 

AT  RIGHT  PRICES 


VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 


SPY,  SPITZ,  SUTTON.  MdNTOSH, 
GRIMES,  JONATHAN,  RED  CANADA, 
STAYMAN  WINESAP  and  CORNELL 
BALDWIN.  These  are  the  leading 
kinds  we  grow.  They  are  the 
kinds  you  need  if  you  want  to 
grow  the  best  apples  in  the  world. 
Why  not  plant  safe  trees  once 
more?  YVe  are  closing  out.  (No 
time  to  lose  now.  Our  trees  are 
going.  Wo  will  grow  them  until  Fall  for  you  if 
desired.  Our  Apple  Breeder  tells  more.  It’s  free. 
ROUEKS  ON  THE  HILL,  The  Apple  Breeder,  DansvHle,  N.  Y. 


California  Privet 


An  ideal  hedge  for  lawn  purposes.  A 
quick  grower.  No  thorns.  Write  for  free 
catalog  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  Garden 
Tools,  etc.  Spray  Pumps  and  Spraying 
Mixtures.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 
Box  R ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1907  the  finest  and  most  complete  list  of  Nursery  Stock  wo  have  ever  grown. 
Our  stock  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  it  is  all  selected  and  grown  on  our  own  grounds  under  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  every  specimen  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  figure  on  your  list  of  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere  We  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all 
its  Branches.  Write  now  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  COMPANY, . Box  1,  Cornwall.  New  York. 


ELBERTA 


CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  300  Ridge  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Peach  Trees 
2  cents  each 


Fine,  thrifty,  June  budded  stock,  2  to  3  feet  high 
and  guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  disease.  $20 
per  1000,  $2.50  per  100,  i  f  you  act  quickly.  We  make 
this  extraordinary  offer  to  “show”  growers  that 
our  East  Tennessee  Red-Land  Fruit  Trees  are  the 
best  on  earth.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 


Fruit  Trees  That  Will  Live • 

Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  6.  1907. 

Last  year  on  our  farm  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  we  planted  some  4,000  peach  trees,  pur 
chased  from  you  Not  over  half  a  dozen  failed  to  grow.  The  trees  were  clean,  thrifty  and 
all  right.— W  A  HENRY  &  SON,  per  W.  A.  Henry. 

Above  testimonial  received  by  us  from  Prof.  Henry,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  certainly  speaks  well 
for  our  stock.  Get  our  free  catalog  and  give  us  a  chance  to  figure  on 
your  wants.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn, 
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SPRAYING  QUESTIONS . 

A  Beginner's  Queries, 

I  want  to  set  an  orchard  at  Amhgfst. 
Mass. :  high  ground,  sandy  loam,  some  gravel. 
I  am  absolutely  ignorant  about  it  and  would 
consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  give  me 
explicit  directions  about  apple  trees,  kind  to 
buy,  and  where ;  two-year-old  or  what, 
“whips”  or  not ;  how  have  them  shipped  and 
when;  how  to  cut  back,  (I  think  I  can  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  and  set)  ;  how  to  avoid  San 
Jos6  scale  in  buying  stock;  how  far  apart; 
(I  am  advised  200  trees  to  the  acre),  some 
commercial  kinds  (early  bearers),  etc.  If 
you  can  put  yourself  in  my  place  (though  it 
will  be  hard  for  you  to  imagine  the  vastness 
of  my  Ignorance)  and  advise  me  in  greatest 
detail.  It  will  be  a  great  favor,  f.  b.  r. 

New  Kocbelle,  N.  Y. 

I  would  set  Rome  Beauty,  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings,  McIntosh  for  permanent  trees  40 
feet  apart,  using  Wealthy,  Wagefier  and 
King  for  fillers,  making  the  orchard  20 
feet  apart  each  way.  Use  two-year-old 
trees  that  had  not  been  trimmed  up  very 
high  in  nursery.  Buy  of  nearest  respon¬ 
sible  nurseryman,  and  either  have  them 
fumigated  by  the  nurseryman  or  fumigate 
them  yourself  in  a  tight  room,  according 
to  instructions  on  page  277.  Have  the 
trees  shipped  in  boxes  with  the  roots 
well  packed  in  damp  straw  or  moss. 
When  setting  cut  off  all  broken  roots  and 
ends  of  roots,  making  a  clean  cut,  and 
also  prune  the  top  quite  severely,  cutting 
off  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  past  year’s 
growth,  and  do  not  prune  much  after¬ 
wards  until  the  trees  come  into  bear¬ 
ing,  except  the  taking  out  of  occasional 
rubbing  or  crossing  branches.  I  think 
that  200'  trees  to  the  acre  are  altogether 
too  close  for  apples,  and  I  have  been  criti¬ 
cised  for  advising  20  feet  as  being  alto¬ 
gether  too  close,  but  even  those  who  crit¬ 
icise  admit  that  if  the  trees  are  cut  out 
when  they  begin  to  crowd,  the  close 
planted  orchard  will  pay  a  much  larger 
profit  per  acre.  Of  course  the  cutting  out 
must  be  done  by  the  grower.  If  he  has 
not  the  nerve  to  cut  at  the  proper  time 
he  would  better  not  grow  apples.  Plant 
as  few  varieties  as  possible  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  orchard,  but  do  not  have  the  varieties 
that  all  ripen  at  about  the  same  time,  or 
it  will  bother  in  harvesting  crop. 

Sal  Soda  Bordeaux. 

lias  the  sal  soda  Bordeaux  been  sufficiently 
tried  to  determine  whether  it  is  as  effectual 
ns  the  lime  Bordeaux?  It  being  so  much 
easier  to  prepare  and  working  more  freely 
through  the  nozzles,  I  should  prefer  to  use 
it  if  otherwise  satisfactory.  I  have  used  it 
in  a  small  way  for  two  or  three  seasons,  and 
have  noticed  no  ill  effects.  G.  d.  c. 

riainville.  Conn. 

Growers  who  have  used  this  wash  think 
it  as  effective  as  the  lime  Bordeaux.  If 
your  own  experience  has  proved  satis¬ 
factory,  why  hesitate  to  use  it?  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as 
effective  a  fungicide  as  the  lime  Bor¬ 
deaux. 


Rain  Following  Spraying. 

I  have  begun  spraying  this  year  and  as 
I  am  “green”  at  the  work  I  would  like  a 
little  information.  In  spraying  for  the  Peach 
tot  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  copper 
Sulphate,  if  I  make  an  application  and  there 
eomes  a  rain  the  following  night  or  next  day. 
Would  the  treatment  have  been  effective, 
or  must  I  make  the  application  over  again? 

Jackson,  Mo.  c.  b. 

A  rain  following  a  spraying  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  after  the  Bordeaux  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  dry  on,  will  only 
wash  off  a  small  amount  of  the  fungicide, 
and  will  impair  its  fungicidal  action  but 
little.  Peach  foliage  is  very  susceptible 
to  injury  from  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  a 
2-4-50  formula  is  as  strong  as  it  should 
be  used  on  peaches  in  leaf.  Injury  to 
foliage  often  results  but  is  not  usually 
noticeable  until  three  to  five  weeks  after 
date  of  application.  B.  d.  v.  b. 


Government  Whitewash. 

Several  Readers. — Will  you  publish  the 
recipe  for  “Government  whitewash?” 

Ans. — Slake  one-half  bushel  of  good 
•stone  lime  in  hot  water,  keeping  it  cov¬ 
ered  while  slaking.  Strain  and  add  four 
quarts  of  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
three  pounds  of  ground  rice,  boiled  to  a 
;thin  paste,  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
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Spanish  whiting,  and  one  pound  of  clear 
glue,  dissolved  in  warm  water.  Mix  and 
let  stand  for  several  days.  Apply  as  hot 
as  possible. 

Fertilizer  in  Iowa. — iWe  are  using  a 
commercial  fertilizer  on  truck  gardens  that 
analyses  four  per  cent  ammonia,  eight  per 
cent  available  phosphoric  acid  and  seven  per 
cent  potash,  about  300  pounds  per  acre.  Our 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  We  use  six  to  eight 
loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  applying  it 
broadcast  in  the  Winter,  and  then  plow  it 
under  in  the  Spring.  We  apply  commercial 
fertilizer  while  cultivating,  by  using  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  distributor  that  will  drill  the  fertilizer 
behind  the  Inside  shovel  of  the  cultivator: 
this  puts  the  fertilizer  in  moist  ground  and 
covers  it  Immediately,  and  what  we  put  In 
at  first  cultivation  (about  100  pounds  per 
acre)  goes  about  three  inches  from  the  plant. 
We  apply  about  the  same  amount  at  three 
different  times,  alternating  from  one  side 
of  the  row  to  the  other,  and  by  thus  sup¬ 
plying  the  food  at  different  times,  we  keep 
yp  a  vigorous  plant  growth,  and  get  most 
excellent  results  from  our  fertilizer.  We  al¬ 
ways  leave  a  few  rows  without  fertilizer, 
so  as  to  keep  check  on  otir  results,  and  have 
found  that  if  we  apply  the  fertilizer  in  this 
way,  we  can  check  up  our  results  easily,  and 
have  always  found  a  good  gain  as  our  re¬ 
sults.  We  use  some  nitrate  of  soda  on  some 
of  our  more  sandy  ground,  and  have  had  an 
increase  of  one-third  more  per  row  on  a  40- 
rod  row,  when  using  one  gallon  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  when  the  plants  were  out  in  the 
field  four  weeks;  the  crop  came  earlier,  and 
early  crops  are  what  pay.  By  drilling  the 
fertilizer  at  the  roots  of  the  plant,  while 
cultivating,  we  get  much  better  results  than 
we  did  when  we  applied  it  by  hand,  or  drilled 
it  in  at  time  of  planting,  for,  by  cultivating 
it  in,  we  make  It  available  to  a  very  large 
number  of  plant  roots.  b.  l.  h. 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 


“What  is  a  brain  storm?”  “Well,” 
answered  Farmer  Corntossel,  “as  near  as 
I  kin  make  out,  its  somethin’  like  sayin’ 
appendicitis  stid  of  stomach  ache.  It’s  an 
expensive  name  fur  a  mighty  common 
complaint.” — Washington  Star. 


That  Look  of 
Newness  About 
the  Farm 

produced  by  the  use  of  Pure  White 
Lead  Paint  is  not  only  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  owner,  but  it  has  a 
definite  cash  value  as  an  asset  and  as 
a  protection. 

When  you  want  to  sell,  you  can  get 
a  better  price  for  a  well-painted  house, 
wagon  or  implement. 

And  when  you  don’t  want  to  sell, 
the  protection  afforded  by  Pure  White 
Lead  Paint  means  longer  life  to  your 
property,  a  saving  on  repairs  and 
replacements,  and  greater  satisfaction 
in  ownership. 

The  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  found 
on  the  side  of  a  keg  is  a  guaranty 
that  it  contains  only  Pure  White 
Lead  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable 
information  on  the  paint  subject .  Sent 
free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities  is  nearest  you : 

Nev>  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.)  Pittsburgh 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


FERTILIZER  LIMEYS 

WALTON  QCARKIKS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Big  Crops  of  Corn 

can  be  depended  upon  from  land 
that  has  been  liberally  fertilized 
with  a  complete  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  3/2%  nitrogen,  8%  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  9% 

Potash 

Just  how  and  why  9%  of  Potash 
is  necessary  our  booklet  will  show. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 

ARE 

RICH  NFORMS  oefst  PLANT  FOOD  I 

HENCE  THEY  GIVE 

RICH  CROPS  AT  HARVEST 

Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  Prices. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO.,  Fertilizer  Manufacturers,  Middletown,  Conn. 


We  are  ready  to  prove' It  the 


Lightest  Draft  Elevator  Digger  Made . 


We  have  so  much  confidence 


send  It  on  trial  to  any  responsible 


farmer  In  the  U.  S.  Send  for  our 


special  offer  and  catalogue . 


D.  Y.  Hal  lock  &  Sons 


Box  812*  York,  Penn’a. 


nil  VnilD  nuull  TlIBCQUIilla  Thetwohorsejiower  Little  Clsnt 
UU  I  UUH  UWH  111  nCOIl  mu*  Thresher  and  Cleaner  enables 

farmer  to  do  his  own  threshing.  Save  expense  and  thresh  when  you  have 
the  time.  No  waiting  for  thojob  thresher.  Thresh  foryoursolf  »nd  your  neighbors.  Clean 
thresh. ng,  perfect  cleaning.  Grain  ready  for  market.  Capacity  200  to  600  bu.  per  day. 

Thrcehes  all  grain  and  graes  seeds.  Runs  by  steam  or  other  power.  Tread  powers  for  1, 2  or 
3 horses.  Can  beusod  for  sawing.shelling, pumping, feed  cutting, oto.  Send  for  catalog.  Fra. 

HKEBNKB  &  SONS,  No.  88  Broud  St.,  Lunsdale,  Pa. 


DOUBLES  YOUR  MONEY  EVERY  YEAR 

THE  FAMOUS 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Better  than  a  bank.  For  every  dollar  you  put  Into  it  you  take  out 
over  two  dollars’  worth  of  the  sweetest,  juiciest,  most  nutritious  and 
wholesome  food  ever  fed  to  stock  on  the  farm.  Every  cow  will  be 
kept  fatter  and  healthier  and  will  yield  25  per  cent  more  milk.  Agents 
wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  Catalog  jj 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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MOORE’S  DIAMOND  GRAPE. 

On  page  276  information  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  is  asked  for  in  regard  to  the 
Diamond  grape.  I  am  located  15  miles 
below  Poughkeepsie,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Beacon  Hills,  Matteawan,  and  grow  the 
Diamond  in  a  small  way.  not  fo.r  market, 
only  for  pleasure  and  home  use.  My 
Diamond  vine  is  six  years  old;  two  years 
old  when  I  planted  it.  I  always  use  the 
best  grade  of  two-year  vines,  all  varieties, 
if  I  can  get  them.  This  vine  has  borne 
every  year  since  I  planted  it,  and  the 
last  two  years  heavy  crops.  In  1905  I  ex¬ 
hibited  six  bunches  from  this  vine  and 
was  awarded  first  and  second  prizes,  and 
last  year  (1906)  I  took  my  fruit  to  the 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  and  there  won 
first  prize  on  my  second  best  three 
bunches,  my  first  best  three  bunches  be¬ 
ing  in  a  collection.  I  again  won  first 
prize  at  Poughkeepsie  last  Fall  with  fruit 
from  this  same  vine.  With  these  results 
one  can  see  that  I  have  been  successful 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  with  the  Diamond. 
If  one  vine  can  be  made  to  pay,  a  thou¬ 
sand  can.  My  soil  is  a  heavy  loam  about 
14  inches  thick  on  a  coarse  subsoil  with 
gravel  under.  Most  of  our  best  judges 
of  grapes  say  “Diamond  is  the  best  white 
grape  we  have.”  With  “good  care  and 
careful  handling”  it  certainly  will  pay  in 
this  section.  I  treat  Diamond  the  same 
as  I  do  my  Concord.  f.  p.  studley. 

MORE  ABOUT  OAT  SMUT . 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  article 
on  page  251  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
oats  for  smut.  It  is  all  right,  but  rather 
laborious.  I  have  followed  a  much  sim¬ 
pler  method  with  excellent  results.  Here 
it  is.  Put  five  bushels  of  oats  on  the 
barn  floor,  or  in  a  wagon  box ;  sprinkle 
over  them  one  ounce  of  formaldehyde 
solution  diluted  in  two  quarts  of  water. 
Mix  the  grain  thoroughly.  Then  put  it 
in  a  bin,  covering  with  a  blanket  when  all 
done.  This  method  moistens  the  oats 
slightly.  The  grains  absorb  the  water 
readily  so  that  all  is  fit  to  drill  in  a  day 
or  two.  Of  course  a  larger  amount  of 
seed  can  be  treated  at  one  operation. 
I  used  that  amount  because  it  was  handi¬ 
est  for  me.  It  is  not  wise  to  wait  till 
sowing  time  before  treating  the  seed,  as 
one  is  always  rushed  and  the  treatment 
is  liable  to  be  neglected.  I  clean  and  re¬ 
clean  the  grain  any  time  in  late  Winter 
when  an  opportunity  offers.  Then  it  is 
all  ready  when  wanted.  It  isn’t  always 
necessary  to  treat  seed  thus  every  year; 
still  I  do  it  so  as  to  be  sure  there  will 
be  no  smut.  One  should  buy  formalde¬ 
hyde  instead  of  formalin,  as  the  latter 
has  only  about  one-half  the  strength  of 
the  former.  If  formalin  is  used,  one 
should  put  in  about  twice  the  amount,  as 
it  is  much  weaker  than  formaldehyde. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. _  o.  w.  s. 

Keeping  Water  Out  of  Cellar. 

W.  M.  J.,  Union  City,  Pa. — I  have  a  cellar 
situated  about  six  rods  from  a  brook.  When 
brook  is  full  about  one  foot  of  water  comes 
into  the  cellar.  Ground  between  cellar  and 
brook  is  gravel.  Can  I  cement  ce’ai'  to  keep 
water  out?  There  is  no  chance  to  drain 
cellar. 

Ans. — I  think  W.  M.  J.  can  cement  his 
cellar  so  as  to  keep  the  water  out.  Not 
knowing  what  kind  of  walls  and  floor 
there  are  to  his  cellar  it  is  difficult  to  give 
specific  directions.  Assuming  that  it  is  a 
dirt  floor  it  should  be  evened  off  and 
tamped  hard.  The  concrete  should  be 
made  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement,  two 
parts  clean,  sharp  sand  and  four  parts  of 
crushed  stone  that  will  pass  through  a 
one  and  one-half-inch  screen.  Four-inch 
scantlings  are  placed  at  intervals,  and  the 
cement  spread  on  the  floor  and  evened  off 
by  these  scantlings  as  guides.  It  should 
be  tamped  lightly.  Take  up  the  scantlings 
and  fill  the  voids  with  concrete.  To  pre¬ 
vent  water  or  moisture  from  soaking 
through,  apply  a  one-quarter-inch  coat  of 
cement  mortar  made  from  one  part  of  the 
cement  and  one  part  of  sand,  put  on  with 
a  trowel  and  wooden  float.  If  the  cellar 
wall  is  a  brick  or  masonry  wall,  roughen 
the  surface  with  a  stone  ax  and  wet  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  then  apply  a  cement  mortar 


made  of  five  parts  of  Portland  cement,  20 
parts  of  fine  sand  and  one  part  of  lime 
putty.  At  the  bottom  make  it  three  inches 
thick  and  at  the  height  of  one  foot  come 
down  to  one-half  inch.  Make  the  rest  of 
the  surface  about  one-quarter  to  one-half 
inch  in  thickness.  Surface  over  thinly  the 
same  as  the  floor.  If  the  work  is  well 
done,  it  will  make  a  dry  cellar.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  have  it  done  so  it  will  dry  before 
ground  becomes  flooded  with  water. 

GRANT  DAVIS. 


Destroying  Bermuda  Grass. — We  would 
like  to  know  tbe  best  practical  way  of  eradi¬ 
cating  Bermuda  grass ;  would  like  to  bear 
from  tbe  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wbo  have 
bad  practical  experience  with  it.  I  have 
only  been  in  the  South  two  years  and  am  go¬ 
ing  to  try  Summer  fallowing,  also  sowing 
heavily  to  cow  peas  early  with  a  view  to 
smother  it  out.  a.  s.  k. 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

Coal  Tar  on  Shingles. — In  answer  to  J. 
R.’s  inquiry  about  dipping  shingles  in  coal 
tar  before  using,  will  say  that  be  could  not 
do  a  better  thing.  I  always  put  the  shingles 
on  first  and  then  tar  them,  and  find  this 
takes  less  tar  and  time.  d-  »•!!  give  the 
roof  a  slate-like  appearance.  If  you  have  an 
old  roof  and  will  put  a  heavy  coat  of  warm 
coal  tar  on  same  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  service  it  will  give  you.  Better  save  the 
shingles  if  we  can,  for  our  timber  is  going 
fast.  w.  F.  H. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


and  a  sense  of  security  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  man  who  has 
his  buildings  roofed  with 
Rex  Flintkote.  He  knows 
that  water  cannot  get 
through  it,  winds  cannot 
blow  it  off,  falling  sparks 
cannot  ignite  it. 


REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

is  made  of  compressed  wool 
felt  impregnated  with  spe¬ 
cial  water,  fire  and  wear- 
resisting  compounds.  It 
affords  more  thorough  pro 
tection  than  any  other 
known  roofing  material. 

FREE  SAMPLES 

Tet  us  send  you  free  samples  to 
test;  also  valuable  roofing  booklet. 

Be  sure  to  “ Look  for  the  Boy.” 


J.  A.&W.  BIRD 
&  COMPANY 

70  India  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 

_ 


Pour-Row  Sprayer 


■  Most  practical,  rapid,  economical  sprayer. 

I  Protects  potatoes  and  other  crops  from  bugs 
|  and  blight.  Sprays  under  high  pressure.  ' 

I  Write  for  new  1907  Iron  Age  Book  that 
I  describes  Potato  Planters 
I  Cultivators,  Diggers,  andj 
I  complete  line  of  Farm 
land  Garden 
1  Tools. 

I  Bateman  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  102P  .  .  _ 

Grenloch,  N  J.  Iroeig#  ,,, 

1  Four  B*ir  Bpr»ier, 


THE  PLUM  FARMER  RASPBERRY 

The  greatest  money  maker  of  the  day.  Yielded  3,900 
quarts,  or  at  the  rate  of  $471.30  to  the  acre.  Bead 
the  following  letter: 

North  Stonington,  Conn.,  March  7th,  1907. 
Friend  Farmer:— "I  feel  very  grateful  to  you  because  you 
introduced  the  Plum  Farmer  Raspberry.  I  bought  100  of  you 
three  years  ago  and  have  fruited  it  twice  and  have  an  acre  of 
them  to  fruit  this  year.  It  is  the  greatest  raspberry  on  earth. 
I  believe,  and  I  have  no  use  for  any  other.  I  had  the  Kansas. 
Cumberland,  and  Palmer,  and  have  given  them  all  up  and  shall 
set  nothing  but  Plum  Farmer  this  spring.  I  intend  to  set  two 
acres  of  them.  They  are  the  best  paying  of  anything  in  the  fruit 
line  I  ever  struck  :  pay  me  much  better  than  strawberries. 
1  sold,  this  past  summer,  from  64  square  rods  of  Plum  Farmer, 
$187.53  worth  of  fruit.  They  average  me  a  little  over  120  per  qt.’ 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHAS,  C.  CHAPMAN. 

Chairman  Board  of  Education  and  Trial  Justice  for  the 
Town  of  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

rE  never  sold  so  many  dollars  worth  of  any  fruit 
plant  as  we  are  selling  of  this  variety  this  spring 
plum  (i.  j.)  farmer.  — as  high  as  8,000  plants  to  one  party  in  the 

black  cap  evaporating  sections.  NO  FRUIT  GROWER  OR  NURSERYMAN  can  afford  to 
do  without  this  grand  black  cap.  It  was  named  for  us  and  I  stake  my  reputation 
upon  its  merits.  We  still  have  unsold,  fully  100,000  of  the  finest  rooted  plants  I 
ever  saw  at  50c.  per  doz.,  $1.50  per  100,  $12.00  per  1,000,  5,000  for  $50.00. 

We  also  offer  25,000  Columbian,  10,000  Schaffers,  25,000  Snyder,  10,000  Cumber¬ 
land,  10,000  Black  Diamond,  5,000  Kansas,  at  $1.25  per  100,  $10.00  per  1.000. 

Of  STRAWBERRIES,  we  still  have  100,000  each  of  Dunlap  and  Stevens  Late  Cham¬ 
pion  at  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  1,000;  also  large  stock  of  50  other  strawberry  varieties. 

Our  general  catalogue  of  Berry  Plants,  Asparagus,  Grapes,  Roses,  etc.,  gives 
full  instructions  and  contains  the  best  essay  on  Strawberry  Culture  you  ever  read. 
FREE  by  return  mail.  We  are  located  far  North,  our  plants  do  not  start  early 
and  we  can  supply  transplanted  plants  as  late  as  June  15th. .  If  inexperienced, 
send  what  cash  you  wish  to  invest  and  leave  selection  of  varieties  to  us. 

“There  are  no  Finer  Plants  grown  than  Farmer’s”. 

Address,  L  ■  J .  FARMER,  Pulaski,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


w 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Stock  is  right.  The  Prices  are  Right.  I  will  Use  you  Right.  Write  me 
for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  every  standard  variety  grown.  32nd 
anniversary.  S.  J.  CONNELLY,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


5  Of  WITH  GOOD 

™  SECURITY 


The  opportunity  to  obtain  a  fair  return  on 
savings — 54  per  year— offered  by  the  Industrial 
Savings  and  Loan  Company,  is  worthy  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  all  careful  investors. 

The  Industrial  Savings  and.Loan  Company  is 
a  strong,  progressive,  ably  managed  savings 
institution  that  lias  been 

ESTABLISHED  14  YEARS 

Conducted  under  Supervision  of  New  York  liauklng  Dep’t. 


Assets  of  $1,750,000  protect  our  patrons.  Tbe 
idicious  investment  of  funds  placed  in  our  care 
loans  being  made  upon  the  very  best  class  of 
ew  York  and  suburban  real  estate,  to  home 
uilders — under  the  above  capable  management 
nd  supervision,  enable  us  to  pay  54  Per  Year 
pon  savings  accounts,  and  earnings  are  reckoned 
>r  every  day  funds  are  left  with  us,  no  matter 
when  received  or  when  with¬ 
drawn.  Remittances  made 
quarterly  or  semi-annually 
by  check,  or  compounded  as 
desired.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  let  us  refer  you 
to  some  of  our  patrons  in 
your  locality. 

Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

5  Times  BaUding 


CONCRETE  Cheaper  than  wood,  stone 


SILOS 

and  Iron 


or  brick.  Last  forever. 
Build  them  yourself.  Send  for  book. 
Address,  North  weste  rn  Steel 
Works,  Box  S  A,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


WARD  BLACKBERRY- Hardy  and  reliable; 

one  of  the  best.  Well-rooted  plants,  by  mail,  25, 
75c.;  50,  $1.00;  100,  $1.50.  For  larger  quantities,  As¬ 
paragus  Roots,  Trees  and  other  small  fruit  plants, 
send  for  price  list.  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


The  Best  Strawberries 

grow  from  Farmer’s  plants.  Introducer  of 
“•Oswego”  strawberry  and  “Plum  Farmer" 
raspberry.  Fruit  plants,  all  kinds.  Catalog 
free.  L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  720, Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CTRAWBEliRY  PLANTS-None  better  grown.  Buy 
*3  direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  U.  SCHAUBEK,  Box  K,  Ballston  Lake.  N.Y. 


$1,000  year  21,000  seven  hundred  and  80  quarts  of 
Strawberries  per  acre.  A  variety  I  want  you  to 
plant,  It  will  do  you  good  1908.  List  free. 

lvevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  forty  of  tbe  best 
varieties:  prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog,  it 
is  free.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Saratoga  Co.,  N .  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

new  catalog  free, today.  Prices  from  $1.25  per  1000  up. 

DAVID  ROD  WAY,  -  Hartly,  Del. 


Send 

get 


and 
m  y 


1EED  Potatoes,  Corn  &  Oats 

1  eties  at  Lowest  Prices.  Catalog  V  ree. 


Best 


a  v  — .  a  k  «  LI t  J  e  '  /v 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

“  Million  Dollar,”  “Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  “Livings¬ 
ton  County  Banner,”  and  "Carman  No.  3,  ’  600  per 
bush.;  second  size,  350  per  bush.,  in  2  bush,  sacks; 
cash  with  order.  ,1.  N.  MacPherSjON,  Pine  View 
Farm,  Scottsville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 


—Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
for  samples,  prices,  and  FR  EE 
directions  “83”  on  growing. 

J,  E.  Wing  &  Bros.,  Bo*  23,  ’’•SSSEft.0' 


FOR  SALE-Crimson  Clover  Seed,  *4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  *7.50  and  *8.00  bushel 
Onion  sets.  *2.00  and  *2.50  bushel,  Cow  Peas 
*2.50  to  *8.75  bushel.  Josnph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 


Anmi  I  IQ-Beautiful  large  size  bulbs;  Groff’s 
.hUIULUO  Hybrids, blues,  Agusta,  and  Canary 
d,  250,  350  and  500  per  doz..  $1.50  per  100.  $10.00  per 

n  K  SATTTUr  Cast,  ebon.  N.  Y. 


Harrow  FREE 

RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
IF  IT  DOESN’T  PLEASE  YOU. 


Here  is  a  harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
toothed  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a  modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indians’  crooked  stick. 


The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  “Acme”  work 
as  a  gang  plow.  They  turn  over  the  pulver¬ 
ized  ground  and  give  the  crop  all  the  soil’s 
benefit.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  an  Acme  harrowing. 

FREE  BOOK  for  your  Farm  Library. 

Write  us  today  and  we’ll  send  you  free,  a  valuable 
booklet,  “A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.”  It  means  money  to  you. 

DUANE  H. NASH, 

Box  38.  Millington,  N.  J. 


KEYSTONE 


WEEDERand  CULTIVATOR 


Make  sure  of  bigger  crops  by  killing  weeds 
at  first  shaving,  keeping  surface  mellow  and 
preserving  moisture.  Nothing  like  this  imple¬ 
ment  for  such  work.  Particularly  adapted  to 
cultivation  of  corn,  potatoes  and  beans  because 
it  narrows  down  to  go  between  rows.  Quickly 
and  easily  set  for  any  width.  Ask  for  book  of 
many  photographed  field  scenes  of  weeder  at 
work. 

CULTIVATOR  ATTACHMENT 

for  weeding  on  row  where  shovels  can’t  go. 
Weeds,  cultivates,  uncovers  corn,  levels.  It  fits 
any  cultivator.  Send  for  free  circulars  of 
Weeders,  Cultivators  and  Attachments. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.  1547N.  Beaver  St., Tork,  Fa. 


SmS 

for  the 

Farm  and  Garden 


We  are  dealers  in  and 
re-cleaners  of  all  kinds  of 
Garden  and  Farm  Seeds, 
operating  Power  Cleaners. 
We  carry  in  stock  all  kinds 
of  Clovers,  Timothy.  Light 
Grasses,  Lawn  and  Pasture 
Mixtures,  also  seed  Oats, Corn, 
Barley,  etc. 

Write  for  our  Annual  Seed 
Catalog,  also  Price  List 
mailed  free. 


The  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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STRAWBERRIES  FOR  SIX  MONTHS. 
" /  Don't  Believe  It." 

I  have  been  reading  your  paper  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  while  there  have 
been,  sometimes,  statements  that  I  have 
doubted  somewhat,  still,  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  I  have  taken  the  dose  cum  grano 
salis,  and  made  mental  reservations.  But 
on  page  207,  I  met  a  genuine  facer; 
wherein  the  writer  claims  that  he  picked 
strawberries  for  three  months,  and  in  such 
quantity  as  to  send  to  market.  I  have 
been  familiar  with  the  growth,  care  and 
fruiting  of  strawberry  plants,  for  nearly 
30  years,  and  with  more  varieties  than 
I  can  begin  to  recall,  including  the  so- 
called  everbearing  sorts;  and  while  I  have 
known  of  a  second  growth  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  few  quarts  of  fruit  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  such  yield  as  your  corre¬ 
spondent  claims  he  had.  And  yet  I  live 
in  a  warmer  part  of  the  State  than  does 
he.  Picking  strawberries  after  a  snow¬ 
storm  is  too  strong  a  story  to  accept 
without  a  protest.  Was  this  item  sent 
as  a  bit  of  romance  to  exploit  a  certain 
variety  of  strawberry  plants  to  keep  com¬ 
pany  with  the  much  talked-of  Seedless 
apple?  Go  to,  good  Rural;  fill  not  thy 
columns  with  wind !  G.  h.  t. 

Southold,  N.  Y. 

Comes  Back  With  the  Proof. 

I  am  sending  you  two  affidavits  which  I 
think  ought  to  satisfy  your  readers  of  the 
truth  of  the  article  I  wrote  you  which 
has  called  forth  criticism.  You  will  see 
that  while  these  shipments  are  billed  as 
crates,  those  sent  to  the  Broezel  House 
run  from  11  to  20  quarts.  Those  shipped 
to  other  parties  were  shipped  in  two 
sizes  of  crates  holding  27  .and  36  pints 
each.  These  shipments  were  all  fancy 
berries,  as  I  ship  no  others,  and  a  good 
many  fancy  berries  were  sold  locally, 
one  lot  of  five  quarts  for  a  wedding  in 
town  the  seventeenth  day  of  October.  I 
also  took  some  to  Arcade,  which  is  five 
miles  from  here.  Many  were  sold  to 
parties  who  came  to  town  visiting  and 
must  have  some  to  take  home  to  show 
their  friends.  Taking  the  second  quality 
apd  all  more  sold  locally  than  were 
shipped,  as  people  seem  to  like  straw¬ 
berries  in  season  and  out  of  season  and 
all  the  time.  I  can  send  you  more  proof 
as  to  the  sales  locally,  if  you  desire  it.  I 
can  well  understand  why  people  are  in¬ 
credulous  about  anything  contrary  to  their 
own  experience.  That  reminds  me  of 
an  incident  in  my  army  life.  When  we 
sailed  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  Landing,  we  halted  a  while  at 
Savannah  a  few  miles  below  and  some 
southern  Union  men  enlisted  in  our  army. 
One  of  them  with  whom  I  conversed  was 
quite  inquisitive  about  northern  farming 
in  Illinois,  and  I  told  him  how  we  raised 
wheat  on  the  prairies ;  how  we  sowed 
with  a  drill,  describing  it,  also  about 
cutting  it  with  a  four-horse  reaper,  cutting 
12  to  15  acres  per  day;  and  that  six  men 
bound  it  in  bundles.  Then  the  stacking 
and  the  thrashing,  where  we  used  a  12 
horse-power  and  separator,  thrashing  out 
about  500  bushels  per  day,  and  that  it 
came  from  the  machine  all  cleaned  ready 
for  the  market.  He  seemed  to  take  it  all 
in  until  the  last,  when  he  threw  up  his 
hands  in  disgust  and  said :  “You  don’t 
mean  the  chaff  blowed  out !”  He  left  me 
and  probably  did  not  believe  anything  I 
had  said.  You  see  the  chaff  blown  out 
was  too  much  for  him  to  swallow,  and 
perhaps  if  that  snowstorm  had  been  left 
out  of  my  article  your  correspondent  on 
Long  Island  might  not  have  been  so 
badly  shocked.  samuel  cooper. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Cooper  sends  two  affi¬ 
davits  to  prove  his  assertion  that  he 
picked  strawberries  until  October  24. 
Here  is  the  first  entire: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Samuel  Cooper, 
Delevan,  N.  Y.,  supplied  the  Hotel  Broezel, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  quantities  of  strawberries 
on  the  dates  mentioned  and  the  same  were 
served  at  the  “Broezel” : 


Date.  Amounts  received. 

1906,  August  7 . 10  quarts. 

1906,  August  10 . 20  quarts. 

1906,  August  14 . 16  quarts. 

1906,  August  17 . 15  quarts. 

1906,  August  22 . 14  quarts. 

1906,  August  25 . 16  quarts. 

1906,  August  28 . 11  quarts. 

1906,  August  31 . 11  quarts. 

1906,  September  4 . 15  quarts. 

1906,  September  11 . 16  quarts. 

1906.  September  14 . 20  quarts. 

1906,  September  17 . 16  quarts. 

1906,  September  21 . 20  quarts. 

1906.  September  25 . 16  quarts. 

1906,  September  29 . 20  quarts. 

1906,  October  2 . 16  quarts. 

'  906,  October  5 . 20  quarts. 

1906.  October  25 . 18  quarts. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  supplied  the  above  hotel 


with  strawberries  in  about  the  same  quanti¬ 
ties  during  the  Fall  season  of  the  years 


1903,  1904  and  1905.  Some  years  has  made 
shipments  as  late  as  October  30th. 

Signed  E.  Bert  Ilenshaw. 

Mgr.  Hotel  Broezel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 

this  21st  day  of  March,  1907. 

Jacob  Newman, 

Notary  Public. 

The  other  statement  is  made  by  James 
O.  Waldorff,  agent  of  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  at  Delevan.  Mr.  Waldorff 
swears  that  his  records  show  that  Mr. 
Cooper  shipped  29  crates  of  strawberries 
at  29  different  times,  the  first  shipment 
being  August  1,  1906,  and  the  last  October 
25.  These  berries  were  sent  to  Buffalo 
and  Olean.  There  is  also  a  statement 
signed  by  persons  who  have  bought  the 
berries  retail. 

All  Right!  I  Take  It  Back! 

We  sent  some  of  the  facts  to  the 
Long  Islander  who  raised  the  question, 
and  he  replied: 

I  feel  very  much  as  I  used  when  a 
small  boy.  I  would  sometimes  differ  with 
my  mother  or  dispute  some  statement  of 
hers,  and  she  would  say,  “George!  Don’t 
you  contradict  me !  Don’t  you  think 
mother  knows?”  And  she  usually  did. 
I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  give  it  up  now, 
anyway.  But  it  would  seem  queer  to  go 
out  snowballing  and  when  scraping  up 
some  snow  for  ammunition  stop  and  pick 
the  strawberries  out  to  eat.  However, 
the  world  moves,  and  we  must  move  with 
it  or  be  run  over.  I  accept  the  statement, 
and  would  like  a  strawberry  short  cake 
for  my  next  Christmas  dinner.  Say !  I 
drank  some  milk  once  that  was  more  than 
a  year  old,  and  it  was  just  as  sweet  as 
the  day  it  was  drawn  from  the  cow.  It 
wasn’t  condensed  nor  had  it  anything  in 
to  preserve  it.  I  had  once  six  hens  shut 
in  a  little  pen  10  feet  by  50,  fed  only 
corn  and  water  and  not  let  out  only  just 
a  little  while  at  night,  and  they  laid  72 
eggs  in  13  days.  I  also  had  a  young 
turkey  that  laid  152  eggs  in  one  litter  ( ?) 
and  she  laid  regularly  five  eggs  each 
week.  I  cannot  just  at  this  moment  recall 
any  other  unusual  experience,  but  maybe 
I  may.  _  g.  h.  t. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Stock  for  McIntosh  Red. — I  would  like 
opinions  from  experienced  fru.it  growers, 
professors  of  horticulture,  etc.,  as  to  the 
strongest  growing,  hardiest  and  most  suit¬ 
able  stock  to  top-work  the  McIntosh  Red 
upon.  State  the  respective  merits  of  the 
following  stocks  for  this  purpose  :  Transcend- 
ant  Crab,  McMahon’s  White,  Talman  Sweet. 
Haas,  Northwestern  Greening,  and  also  how 
long  should  the  stocks  set  for  this  purpose 
remain  growing  before  being  top-grafted? 

Ontario.  _  c.  h.  s. 


Cutaway  or  Disk  Harrow. — In  using 
Cutaway  in  green  or  tough  trash,  such  as 
pea  vines,  etc.,  the  stuff  will  induce  incess¬ 
ant  clogging,  causing  too  great  a  loss  of 
time.  Where  the  land  is  fairly  clean  or  the 
trash  is  brittle  I  have  always  preferred  the 
Cutaway  to  the  disk,  as  in  stony  land  it  will 
go  in  a  little  deeper.  s. 

Virginia. 


$100000 

Challenge! 

Cincinnati  manufactures  more  vehi¬ 
cles  than  any  other  American  city, 
because  she  is  nearest  the  supply  of  raw 
materials.  Buckeye  Buggies  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  best  equipped  factory  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  for  no  other  con¬ 
cern  selling  buggies  direct  to  users 
makes  its  own  bodies,  tops,  gears,  etc., 
and  no  other  has  selling  department  and. 
factory  under  one  roof.  This  is  why 

No  Other  Concern  Can  Match 

BUCKEYE  BUGGY  PRICES. 

Our  guarantee  for  materials  and  work 
is  the  strongest  given  by  anyone  because 
we  make  every  buggy  we  sell.  Don’t 
be  misled  by  other  concerns  which  make 
extravagant  claims,  but  which  do  no 
manufacturing  whatever. 

We  offer  $1000.00  for  proof  that  any 
other  Cincinnati  concern  selling  direct 
to  users  can  truthfully  claim  a  vehicle 
factory.  In  fact  there  is  no  other  fac¬ 
tory  in  Cincinnati  selling  pleasure  ve¬ 
hicles  direct  to  users  at  wholesale  prices. 
The  Third  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati 
(Capital  $1,200,000)  stands  behind  our 
claim  of  being  legitimate  manufacturers. 

We  sell  on  30  days’  free  trial  with 
a  guarantee  containing  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  never  expire.  Let  us  send 
you  Free  our  big  Catalog  of  250  styles 
of  our  own  make  and  quote  you  real 
factory  prices  —  prices  that  cannot  bo 
met  by  any  other  concern  in  America 
selling  or  claiming  to  sell  vehicles  direct 
from  factory  to  users.  Please  write  me 
personally. 

President 

Columbia  M’f’g  &  Supply  Co., 

112  Summer  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Our  FREIE  Book 
“ROOFS” 

Tells  all  about  Roofing 


IT  tells  many  things  that  the 
average  man  does  not  know. 
There  are  just  two  kinds  of 
roofing-  the  durable. wear-forever 
kind  and  the  short-lived  kind. 
A  SEA  GREEN  OR  PURPLE 
slate  roof  will  out-wear  any 
building  on  which  it  is  placed, 
no  matter  how  well  constructed 
—and  it  never  requires  painting, 
repairs  or  r<  placement.  The 


other  kind  must  be  painted 
frequently  and  is  always  out  of  repair,  ugly  to  look  at,  unsanitary,  inefficient— and  its  life 
gt  the  best  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few  years.  Then  you  have  all  the  1  wit. her  and  expense 
over  again. 

A  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roof 


Costs  Little  More  than  the  Short  -  Lived  Kind 

and  never  requires  painting,  repairs  or  replacement.  It  Is  suitable  for  any  building,  new 
or  old,  is  solid  rock  and  cannot,  wear  out  or  decay  any  more  than  the  rocks  in  the  fields. 
A  SLATE  ROOK  is  an  in  vestment— any  other  kind  an  expense,  and  a  good  big  expense 
at  that.  Can  you  afford  to  saddle  yourself  with  the  expense  of  an  ordinary  roof  when  for 
a  trifle  more  you  can  roof  your  buildings  with  SEA  GREEN  OR  PURPLE  SLATE  and 
Stop  expense  forever?  Ask  for  our  book  now  and  post  yourself.  It  will  cost  but  a  cent 
for  a  postal  and  will  save  you  a  good  many  dollars.  DON’T  WAIT— WRITE  NOW  and 
give  name  of  your  local  roofer 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO., 

Box  lO.  GRANVILLE,  N.  V . 


We  Will  Send  This  Booklet  to  You 


Free  of  Charge 

if  you  are  interested  in  getting  protection 
from  damage  by  Lightning. 

It  will  tell  you  what  things  are  most  likely 
to  be  struck  by  Lightning — why  animals 
near  the  wire  fence  are  killed  more  often 
those  in  the  open  field. 

Why  a  railroad  train  or  steam  engine  is 
never  struck — why  the  most  dangerous  place 
in  the  house  is  usually  near  the  stove,  and 
why  an  iron  bed-stead  is  comparatively  safe 
if  you  are  lying  in  it. 

It  will  also  tell  you  why  our  Lightning 
Rods  protect  the  buildings  and  how  they 
are  made. 

We  are  willing  to  send  this  booklet  to  you 
free  because  wo  know  that  after  you  under¬ 
stand  our  method  of  doing  business,  and 
how  good  our  rods  are  made,  that  when  you 
get  ready  to  buy  you  will  insist  on  having 
the  genuine  “  D.  &  S.” — the  rod  that  is  en¬ 
dorsed  and  recommended  by  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  and  the  rod  that  so  many 
manufacturers  try  to  imitate.  Address 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


A  Confidential  Price 

i°  Farmers 


II  you  want  the 
best  Cultivator 
FOR  YOUR  OWN 
USE,  we  will 
quote  you  a  price 
lower  than  tlhe 
regular  whole¬ 
sale  price  to 
dealers. 


LET  us  quote  the  new  1907  direct-to-you 
price  on  the  original  New  American  Cul¬ 
tivator.  Write  us  a  postal  now  before 
you  lay  this  paper  away.  Simply  say  "make 
me  your  confidential  price  on  a  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Cultivator  for  my  own  use."  We  will 
come  right  back  at  you  with  a  price  that  will 
open  your  eyes.  We 
don’t  give  the  price  in 
this  advertisement  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  care  to 
let  dealers  know  what 
an  astonishingly  low 
price  we  can  afford  to 
make  on  the  New 
American  this  year. 

But  you  can  understand 
why  we  can  save  you  so  much  money  when  we 
tell  you  that  our  factory-to-you  plan  saves  you 
all  traveling  men’s  salaries  and  expenses,  the 
dealers’  profits,  rent,  clerk  hire,  etc. 

We’ll  send  you  a  New  American  to  test  right 
in  your  own  fields  for  30  days.  Because  we 


want  you  to  know  that  the  New  American 
hasn't  an  equal  at  any  price.  There  are  imi¬ 
tations  and  we  don’t  want  you  to  take  a  sub¬ 
stitute  when  we  know  the  New  American  can 
and  will  prove  to  you  on  trial  that  it's  the  only 
Cultivator  that  will  give  you  real  satisfaction  in 
every  way — every  time.  The  N  ew  American  is 
the  standard.  Every 
user  will  tell  you  that.. 

Take  a  New  Ameri¬ 
can.  Use  it  as  if  you 
owned  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
make  good  in  every  re¬ 
spect  ship  it  back  and 
you  won't  be  out  a  cent. 
We  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 

Our  direct-to-you  selling  plan  has  naturally 
brought  us  a  rush  of  orders.  So  get  in  early 
and  have  your  New  American  when  you  want 
it.  Write  today  and  we  will  send  you  our 
free  catalog  and  quote  you  price  by  return 
mail. 


30 


Days 9  Free 
Field  Test 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 


1655  Hastings  Street. 


Detroit,  Michigan 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.- 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Read’s  Rein  Holders 


L  Serious  accidents  due  to  reins  catching  under 
'shaft  ends  avoided.  Ornamental,  2.000,000 

in  use.  Nickel  and  Imt.  Rubber,  25c.  a  pair;  Hrns»,  30c. 
II  CA  hip  Hein  Supporters,  dash  Rein  Fastener, 
A  LOU  horse  Tall  Tie,  Check  rein  Loop,  wbiffietree 
Trace  Locks.  Demand  them  attached  to 
harness  and  carriages.  Sold  by  50,000  har¬ 
ness,  carriage,  hardware,  gen.  mdse,  dealers. 
If  yours  hasn't  them,  insist  upon  his  getting 
all  kinds  for  you.  Roin  Supporters  end  Tail  Tie  in 
brass,  30c.  Cat.  80  free.  o.  B.  head  JU'd.  ovi'ioy,  N.  Y, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER^ 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Freesia  Tubergeni. — Under  this  name 
the  bulb-growing  establishment  of  C.  G. 
Van  Tubergen,  Jr.,‘  Haarlem,  Holland, 
sent  out  last  year  the  first  commercial 
hybrids  produced  betwen  the  common 
florist’s  Freesia,  F.  refracta  alba  and  F. 
Armstrongi,  the  new  pink-colored  species 
from  South  Africa.  Corms  obtained  last 
August  from  the  growers  bloomed  very 
freely  in  the  Rural  Grounds  greenhouse 
during  February  and  March.  The  typical 
variety  sold  as  Tubergeni  has  finely- 
formed  blooms  in  racemes  of  five  to  12, 
of  a  pretty  shade  of  rosy  lilac  or  mauve, 
lighter  than  that  of  F.  Armstrongi.  The 
throat  is  yellow  and  there  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  orange  blotch  in  the  throat.  1  he 
flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  good  sam¬ 
ples  of  Refracta,  and  there  is  much  of  the 
pleasing  fragrance  found  in  the  latter. 
The  blooms  of  F.  Armstrongi  itself  are 
small  and  scentless,  but  very  bright  and 
freely  produced.  This  species  naturally 
blooms  about  a  month  later  than  Refracta, 
while  the  hvbrid  Tubergeni  comes  in  be¬ 
tween  wlien  all  are  planted  at  the  same 
time.  Samples  of  a  very  superior  un¬ 
named  hybrid  of  the  same  parentage 
raised  by  the  Messrs.  Tubergen  were  se¬ 
cured  at  the  same  time.  One  moderate¬ 
sized  corm  threw  up  two  spikes  producing 
in  all  116  flowers,  the  longest  raceme 
opening  14  large  and  perfect  blooms. 
They  are  carried  very  upright,  and  some¬ 
what  resemble  in  shade  of  color  and  slen¬ 
derness  of  tube  the  old  and  highly-popu- 
lar  single  Petunia,  Countess  of  Ellesmere. 
They  are,  however,  somewhat  smaller  in 
size  than  the  best  white  Refractas,  and 
have  yellow  throats.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  fragrance.  The  foliage  is  good,  and 
the  effect,  when  in  bloom,  very  cheerful. 
We  imagine  this  new  variety,  which  will 
probably  be  sent  out  the  eomipg  season, 
may  find  favor  with  florists.  I  he  color 
is  a  sufficiently  pure  shade  of  pink  to  bear 
artificial  lighting  and  to  associate  with 
white  and  yellow  in  other  flowers,  while 
the  vigor  of  growth  and  freedom  of 
bloom  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Our  own 
experience  in  crossing  F.  Armstrongi  with 
Refracta  and  also  with  F.  Leichtlini  does 
not  reproduce  the  Tubergeni  varieties,  but 
rather  tends  to  the  production  of  purple, 
lavender  and  odd  shades  of  bronze  and 
orange,  usually  with  considerable  frag¬ 
rance.  These  newcomers  are  attractive 
as  novelties,  but  whether  they  possess 
commercial  interest  remains  to  be  seen. 

Yellow  Kinds  Coming.— Messrs.  Van 
Tubergen  inform  us  that  some  promising 
yellow  varieties  also  resulted  from  their 
breeding  experiments  with  Freesia  Arm¬ 
strongi,  which  they  soon  hope  to  intro¬ 
duce.  An  attractive  buff-colored  variety 
has  been  exhibited  and  introduced,  under 
the  name  of  Freesia  Chapman,  by  AT r. 
Herbert  Chapman,  Rye,  England,  who 
raised  it  from  the  old  orange-colored 
species  or  variety  known  as  F.  aurea.  It 
is  said  to  possess  more  fragrance,  and  is 
much  better  adapted  to  culture  than  its 
parent.  F.  Chapmani  received  an  award 
of  merit  at  a  recent  meeting  of  tlv  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.  With 
rose,  pink,  purple  and  various  yellow 
shades  at  hand,  the  Freesia  promises  in 
the  near  future  much  diversity  of  char¬ 
acter. 

The  Name  of  a  Grape.— The  following 
correspondence,  relating  to  the  promising 
new  early  black  grape  “Eclipse,”  raised 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Riehl,  Illinois,  and  described 
on  page  24  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  explains  itself  so  well  that 

comment  is  unnecessary : 

The  Eclipse  grape,  originated  by  John  Burr, 
of  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  is  a  very  fine  grape, 
nearly  white,  a  strong  grower,  superior  to 
Goethe,  which  it  is  like.  I  have  the  variety. 
Mr.  Rielil  has  given  his  black  variety  a  name 
given  previoasly  to  a  variety  fully  worthy 
of  the  name.  A  new  name  should  be  given 
his  variety.  elbert  wakeman. 

Lcag  Island. 


Regarding  Mr.  Wakeman’s  communication, 
that  another  grape  had  previously  been 
named  Eclipse,  I  wish  to  say,  that  when 
I  so  named  my  grape  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  name  had  ever  been  used  for  another. 
I  have,  however,  found  since  that  Mr.  Burr, 
of  Kansas,  called  one  of  his  seedlings  Eclipse, 
and  sent  it  to  some  experimenters  for  testing. 
I  have  corresponded  with  all  the  prominent 
grape  propagators  of  the  country,  and  find 
that  the  Kansas  Eclipse  has  never  been  prop¬ 
agated  or  listed  for  sale  in  any  catalogue  or 
price  list.  Further,  all  of  whom  I  have 
beard  except  Mr.  Wakeman  do  not  think  the 
Kansas  grape  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  do  not  think  It 
necessary  for  me  to  change  the  name  of  my 
grape,  but  to  prevent  possible  confusion  it  will 
in  future  be  listed  as  Riehl’s  Eclipse.  This 
case  shows  that  originators  of  new  fruits 
should  not  give  their  productions  names  un¬ 
til  they  have  been  sufficiently  tested  to  give 
reasonable  assurance  that  they  are  of  enough 
value  to  warrant  being  named. 

Illinois.  E.  a.  riehl. 
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FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Pratrie  Dogs, 

7  7 ' 


Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

thehgrtnd  "Fuma  carbon  Bisulphide’^"  W 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  ST.  Y. 


Ii  Is  Worth  While 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  right— that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  that  foliage  is  never 
'burned,  but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  these  things.  They  throw  finest  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  elog. 
Yon  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  Write 
for  instruction  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Mailed  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  Pl’MP CO., No.  1!  1  Ith  St., Elmira,  N.Y. 


Forest  Tree  Information.— Quite  a 
treasury  of  practical  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  qualities,  planting  and  after-care 
of  the  most  useful  timber  and  forest  trees, 
both  native  and  exotic,  may  be  had  from 
the  National  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  asking,  in  the  form  of  numerous 
Forest  Service  circulars  and  planting  leaf¬ 
lets  lately  issued.  The  numbers  we  have 
seen  run  from  Circular  53  to  Circular  ~ < , 
and  cover  a  considerable  range  of  subjects, 
such  as  ‘‘Woods  Used  for  Packing  Boxes 
in  New  England”;  “How  to  Pack  and 
Ship  Young  Forest  Trees”;  “The  Culti¬ 
vation  and  Care  of  Forest  Plantations  on 
the  Semi-arid  Plains”;  “Transplanting 
Forest  Trees”;  “Fence-post  Trees,”  as 
well  as  special  descriptions  and  planting 
directions  of  cottonwood.  Red  cedar. 
Black  and  Honey  locusts,  Norway  spruce, 
Red  pine,  Scotch  pine,  Jack  pine,  Western 
Yellow  pine,  White  pine,  chestnut,  White 
elm,  European  larch,  basswood,  Burr  oak, 
hackberry,  Shagbark  hickory  and  the  blue- 
gum,  Eucalyptus.  The  planting  directions 
are  so  plain  and  concise  that  they  should 
be  helpful  for  quick  reference.  If  readers 
are  interested  in  any  of  these  trees  or  in 
forest  tree  planting  generally  they  will  do 
well  to  write  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  asking  for  the  circular 
or  leaflet  treating  on  the  special  subject 
desired.  Other  issues  are  likely  to  follow, 
greatly  extending  the  range  of  trees  pnd 
subjects  discussed. 

Plant  Forest  as  Well  as  Fruit  Trees. 
— In  the  writer’s  mind  few  things  so  at¬ 
tach  the  farmer  to  the  soil  as  the  planting 
of  long-lived  trees  for  direct  use  as  well 
as  for  fruit  and  ornament.  Economical 
conditions  are  such  that  the  demand  for 
forest  products  constantly  increases,  while 
the  supply  diminishes.  The  substitution 
of  steel  and  cement  for  large  construc¬ 
tions  will  give  only  partial  relief.  There 
will  always  remain  a  thousand  minor 
uses  for  wood  and  timber,  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  density  of  population, 
that  cannot  be  met  with  other  material. 
The  “woodlot”  whether  natural  or  hand 
planted,  bids  fair  to  become  an  indispen¬ 
sable  and  profitable  portion  of  every  farm 
and  will  in  time  be  indispensable  to  those 
portions  of  the  country  not  naturally  well 
forested.  Aside  from  any  considerations 
of  gain  or  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  wind-breaks,  shelter  belts  and  similar 
climate-improvers,  there  is  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
congenial  trees.  Among  the  many  and 
diverse  plantings  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
few  give  more  pleasure  than  the  progress 
of  the  Red  pines  and  other  forest  conifers 
set  out  within  the  past  eight  years. 

_  w.  v.  F. 

St.  Lawrence  Apple. — On  page  233  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  St.  Lawrence  apple 
is  wanted  by  E.  R.  F.,  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 
Prof.  Craig  isn’t  positive  about  it  being  a 
Canadian  apple.  The  original  tree  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  grew  in  the  garden  of  the 
late  J.  R.  Molson,  on  St.  Lawrence  street, 
Montreal,  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
In  1880  the  old  stump  could  still  he  seen. 
It  is  not  a  keeper  by  any  means,  and  is  at 
its  best  by  the  middle  of  September  and 
cannot  he  beaten.  The  Montreal  Peach  apple 
approaches  it  in  quality.  Perhaps  E.  R.  F. 
has  the  Winter  St.  Lawrence ;  it  will  keep 
till  Christmas,  is  more  conical  in  shape 
than  the  Autumn  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  a 
close  rival  to  our  far-famed  McIntosh  Red. 

Quebec.  it.  erodie. 


I  THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 

I  Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  withs  amc  labor 
I  and  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
fk  Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
' . vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 

16  East  flva.,  Rochester,  H.  T. 


Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co 


April  20, 

pratts  “SCALECIDE”  Petroleum 

If  YOU  will  guarantee  to  cover  the 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

WE  will  guarantee  to  kill  it  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Can  we  do  any  more?  Yes,  lowest  cost.  I  rice 
In  bbls.,  r.Oc.  per  gal.;  10  gal.  rails,  $6;  5  gal.  cans,  $3.25  jlgsl.cmis, 
$1  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y.  One  gal.  makes  21  gala,  spray  by  simply  adding 
water.’  For  particulars  and  circular,  address  Dept. A, 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 

QET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


vr.r:;V.AV»f-- 


INCREASE  THE  CROP 

IN  ORCHARD  AND  FIELD 

by  using  this  compressed  air  band 
Sprayer.  15  seconds’  pumping  gives 
power  for  10  minutes’  spraying.  Force 
enough  for  tall  trees.  4-gal.  tank  con¬ 
veniently  carried  over  shoulder.  This 

"Auto  Spray’ 

Is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Save  half  your  mixture  and  avoid  clog¬ 
ging  and  “random”  spraying  with  the 

Auto-Pop  Nozzle.  One  finger  regu¬ 
lates  spray  from  a  stream  to  a  fine  mist. 

We  make  40  styles  and  si  zes  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Ask  for  catalog  containing  val- 
'•*'  uable  spraying  calendar.  Free. 

E.  C.  BRCWN  CO.,  28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Leggett 


’s  Dusters  mss*. 


IN  DUST  FORM 

saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  Fail. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT'S 

,  CHAMPION 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 

The  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 

The  JUMBO 
dusts  trees- 

2u-i'age  Spray  Calendar  gives  concise  Information  regarding 
Dusters  and  address  of  nearest  dealer.  Mailed  on  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


No  monay  In  advance— Pay  whtn 
convenient.  Sprays  Everything — 
Trees;  Potatoes,  Truck  .etc.  4  rows 
at  a  time— 20  acres  a  day.  Doublet 
Your  Crop— extra  yield  one  aert 
will  pay  it  first  season.  A  boy  can 
operate  it.  GUARANTEED  FIVE 
YEARS.  Wholesale  Prlee  (whera 

-  no  agent).  AGENTS  WANTED. 

After  trial,  if  you  keep  it— pay  when  you  can.  Special  FREE 
OFFER  for  flrat  one  in  each  locality.  ‘‘SPRAYING  GUIDE”  and 
full  information  FREE.  Write  Today.  We  Pay  Freight. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG  CO.,  56,  North  St.Canton.O. 

The  Perfection  Sprayer 

combines  hand  and  horse  power,  and  has  both  cart  and  barrel, 
It’s  simple,  reliable,  practicable  and  durable.  Sprays  everything, 
trees,  potatoes,  vines.  Catalogue,  telling  how  to  spray  and  con 
tabling  valuable  formulas,  FREE. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  70,  Hlghtstown,  N.J. 

VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE . 

Iu  connection  with  our  Hi-Grade  Brand  of  Pure 
Paris  Green  we  have  issued  a  new  booklet  on  Insecti¬ 
cides,  containing  many  useful  hints  to  the  farmer, 
truck  grower  and  gardener.  It  is  authoritative  and 
up-to-date.  Better  send  for  a  copy  to-day.  It  costs 
nothing  and  will  tell 

fighting  insect  nests.  MORRIS  HERRMANN  & 
CO.,  06  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


_ HEALTHY  TREES — 

*'  I  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  use  of 
Good’s  Soap  last  year  that  I  have  concluded  to  use 
it  again  this  year  as  a  preventive.  Its  immediate 
effect  in  cleansing  the  bark  of  the  trees  is  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  I  expect  to  use  a  considerable  quantity 
in  the  future  for  that  purpose  alone.”-F.  W.  A., 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Good’s  cwhu,rsr  Soap  No.  3 

Write  for  Manual  of  Plant  Diseases  -  cause, 
treatment  and  cure— free. 

James  Good.  s”:  Philadelphia. 


r^fRUTT 

have  two  alternatives 

}£/  SPRAY  and  make  money 


by  growing  big  crops  at  high  prices, — OR;  don't  spray, 
and  lose  money  by  the  inability  to  sell  the  small  and  bad  crop 
,  that  they  do  produce.  Which  side  of  the  fence  are  you  on  ? 
If  you  want  the  proof  of  the  quality  of  DEMING  SPRAYERS, 
write  to  the  manufacturers 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

410  Depot  Street,  SALEM,  OHIO 


For  AH  Leaf-Eating  Insects — 

Codlirg  Moth,  Bud,  Gypsy,  Brown-tail  and  Tussock  Moths,  Tent  Caterpillar, 
Canker  Worm,  Pear  and  Cherry  Slug,  Vanessa  Butterfly,  Maple  Worm,  Po¬ 
tato  Bug,  Currant  Worm,  Asparagus  Beetle,  Cranberry  Insects,  etc. 

Arsenate 
of  Lead 

is  the  Perfect  Insecticide 

Cannot  burn  or  scorch  the  most  delicate  foliage;  rain  will  not  wash  it  off; 
it  gives  absolute  and  constant  protection  with  the  necessity  of  frequent 
respraying.  Being  white,  foliage  sprayed  with  it  is  readily  distinguished  and 
you  can  see  that  it  is  there.  Highly  endorsed  by  leading  growers  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agricultural  Stations.  Write  for  booklet. 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  31,  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


More  About  Chemicals. — The  man 
who  wrote  about  mixing  chemicals  on 
page  325  comes  back  as  follows : 

The  fertilizer  question  is  indeed  a  “much 
vexed  question.”  I  have  studied  it  for  a 
number  of  years,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  my 
customers  which  brands  would  give  them  best 
results  for  their  field  or  crop,  and  have  been 
successful  generally,  but  !  find  that  there  are 
many  things  that  I  am  not  certain  of.  Ai 
least  two  of  my  customers  who  have  been 
buying  chemicals,  and  using  them  as  they 
need,  have  told  me  that  (hey  should  buy  the 
mixed  goods  in  future  because  they  cannot 
mix  them  properly.  Unless  the  farmer  under¬ 
stands  that  nitrate  of  soda  or  muriate  of 
potash  is  very  concentrated  he  is  apt  to  burn 
his  plants,  and  that  same  tiling  is  often  done 
with  the  high-grade  mixed  goods.  Manufac¬ 
turers  mixing  goods  do  not  put  more  plant 
food  into  the  goods,  but  do  make  that  same 
plant  food  more  readily  available.  Take 
South  Carolina  rock.  The  phosphoric  acid  is 
there,  but  the  treating  to  oil  of  vitriol  makes 
a  per  cent  of  it  soluble,  according  as  to  how 
thoroughly  it  is  treated.  I  am  now  watching 
to  find  out  what  effect  the  liquids  in  stable 
manure  have  on  that  same  ground  rock  and 
basic  slag.  I  have  for  several  years  advised 
farmers  to  buy  chemicals  and  do  their  own 
mixing,  but  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  best,  as 
so  many  injure  the  crop  by  not  understanding 
their  power  to  injure.  I  have  this  year  sold 
four  tons  of  kainit,  but  a  principal  objection 
to  it  is  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  a  grain 
drill,  but  must  be  sown  by  hand.  That  is 
true  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  one  great  objection  to  the  chemicals,  as* 
you  may  see.  j.  d.  s. 

This  is  all  sensible.  It  is  a  job  to  mix 
sticky  chemicals  like  acid  phosphate,  ni¬ 
trate  or  muriate  of  potash,  unless  we  use 
a  “filler”  like  plaster.  Where  ground 
bone  is  used  to  supply  phosphoric  acid 
the  mixture  will  drill  better.  But  why 
mix  two  elements  like  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  together?  The  only  answer 
1  know  of  is  this  fact,  that  most  farmers 
want  to  use  the  grain  or  fertilizer  drill 
for  applying  chemicals.  We  spread  them 
broadcast  by  hand  or  in  our  machine, 
which  whirls  them  out  near  the  ground. 
When  acid  phosphate  and  potash  arc  used 
to  “balance”  manure  why  not  put  them 
with  the  manure  itself  and  spread  all  to¬ 
gether?  The  acid  phosphate  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  in  the  gutters  back  of 
the  stock  as  the  manure  is  thrown  out 
into  a  pile  the  potash  can  be  scattered 
over  it  so  that  when  it  is  spread  and 
plowed  under  you  have  much  the  same 
thing  as  a  dressing  of  fertilizer.  I  said 
that  manufacturers  add  nothing  to  low- 
grade  goods  by  mixing.  You  spoke  of  a 
32-5  mixture,  or  one  containing  240  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  100  of  potash. 
That  could  be  made  by  mixing  1,600 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  200  muriate 
of  potash  and  200  pounds  of  plaster,  but 
the  mere  putting  of  these  things  together 
would  not  give  any  extra  value  to  the 
mixture.  I  can  understand  how  by  re¬ 
mixing,  regrinding  and  producing  a  chem¬ 
ical  action  a  manufacturer  might  greatly 
improve  a  mixture  of  several  chemicals, 
which  could  be  called  “high-grade.” 

The  Picture  Habit. — Here  we  have 
the  comment  of  a  Michigan  man : 

Do  the  farmers  down  East  milk  left- 
handed?  I  see  in  your  paper  that  the  farmer 
sits  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  cow  in  the 
picture.  Was  it  a  “Hope  Farm”  man  that 
milked  that  cow?  Please  explain,  it  worries 
me.  s.  a. 

No — that  was  not  my  picture.  When 
we  milk  our  cows  we  get  on  the  right  side 
or  stand  for  some  hard  kicking.  1  am 
willing  to  respect  the  good  habits  of  a 
cow.  If  I  might  venture  an  opinion  I 
should  say  that  the  milker  in  that  picture 
is  a  victim  of  the  “picture  taking”  habit. 
Some  of  the  most  sensible  people  in  the 
world  piake  themselves  ridiculous  when 
they  stand  up  to  have  their  pictures  taken. 
A  benevolent  citizen  in  his  efforts  to  “look 
pleasant,”  will  as  likely  as  not,  look  like 
a  highwayman.  You  will  see  a  man 
standing  in  the  most  loving  attitude  be¬ 
side  his  wife  when  they  haven’t  had  a 
pleasant  word  for  weeks.  You  may  get  a 
photograph  of  a  woman  standing  with  her 
children  with  a  “these  are  my  jewels” 
air  when  15  minutes  before  the  picture 
was  taken  she  had  them  out  behind  the 
shed  with  a  shingle.  Tt  is  a  fair  infer¬ 
ence  that  our  dairy  friend  got  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  cow  in  his  desire  to 
show  himself.  The  cow  realized  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  respected  it.  I  would  suggest 
to  people  of  middle  life  that  they  resist 
the  picture-taking  habit. 

Clover  for  Potatoes. — Here  is  one  that 
has  often  puzzled  me: 

One  question  r  would  like  to  ask.  Does  it 
pay  to  plow  down  Crimson  clover  for  pota- 

1 0<?S  ?  \\r# 

I  answer  such  questions  from  my  own 
position.  It  would  depend  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  fod¬ 
der  I  had  on  hand.  This  Spring  I  am 
a  little ^  short,  and  I  would  cut  and  cure 
the  Crimson  clover,  plowing  under  the 
stubble.  As  a  general  proposition  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  about  the  best  green  manure 
I  know  of — certainly  better  than  anything 
I  have  had  except  cow  peas.  It  decays 
rapidly  and  gives  up  its  plant  food  at 
once.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  habit  of 
growth  it  is  easily  plowed  under.  I 
would  as  soon  have  a  crop  of  Crimson 


clover  plowed  under  as  eight  loads  of 
stable  manure  per  acre.  The  potato  crop 
is  very  responsive  to  green  manuring.  An 
acid  condition  of  the  soil  helps  reduce  the 
growth  of  scab.  The  potato  loves  a  soil 
packed  with  humus,  since  it  hoicks  water 
well  and  keeps  the  soil  from  baking.  I 
have  heard  farmers  object  that  when  a 
heavy  green  crop  was  plowed  under  there 
were  two  troubles:  the  soil  dried  out  too 
fast  and  the  heavy  sod  makes  hard  work 
for  planting  tools.  The  first  objection 
can  be  overcome  by  packing  the  sod  hard 
with  a  roller  after  turning  it  under.  I 
have  found  the  other  objection  more  seri¬ 
ous.  and  would  prefer  to  plant  corn  or 
cabbage  on  a  sod. 

All  Sorts. — After  much  trouble  and 
work  we  succeeded  in  spraying  the  oil 
on  all  our  orchards  except  one  of  old 
high-headed  trees  near  the  barn.  We 
started  with  16  to  1,  hut  as  the  buds  de¬ 
veloped  we  made  the  proportion  20. 
Wind,  cold  and  rain  all  tried  to  hold  us 
up,  but  the  boys  stayed  l’y  it  and  finally 
oiled  the  trees.  We  never  did  a  more 
thorough  job,  but  the  cost  mav  well  make 
one  thoughtful.  We  tried  the  new 
“Friend”  nozzle.  It  is  well  named.  The 
spray  is  blown  out  in  a  cloud,  and  on  out- 
smaller  trees  one  nozzle,  did  the  work 
thoroughly.  The  liquid  is  blown  through 
this  nozzle  with  a  curve  and  a  twist  that 
appears  to  make  the  particles  so  tired  of 
co-operation  that  they  separate  as  far 
apart  as  possible.  At  a  little  distance  you 
would  think  the  sprayer  was  puffing  out 
smoke.  I  feel  very  sure  fhat  the  oil  has 
killed  every  scale  we  have  hit  with  it. 
Will  it  hurt  the  tree?  I  do  not  think  so, 
but  of  course  we  shall  know  later.  Does 
it  have  any  effect  to  kill  Peach  curl  or 
other  diseases?  T  consider  it  doubtful, 
but  I  am  trying  this  year  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  which  may  do  it  This  is  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  carbolic  acid — the  latter,  as  we 
know,  being  death  to  germs  Let  us  see 
what  comes  from  it.  .  .  Cold  weather 
set  in  just  as  we  were  ready  to  do  great 
things  with  early  vegetables.  We  had 
plowed  but  little  during  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  hardly  begun  to  transplant 
strawberries.  The  pansy  plants  are  all  in 
place.  They  wintered  better  than  I  ex¬ 
pected,  and  are  large  and  healthy  thus  far. 
Now  we  shall  see  if  there  is  any  sale  for 
them.  ...  As  usual  the  crab  apples 
are  first  to  show  life.  They  throw  out 
young  leaves  while  other  apple  trees  are 
making  up  their  minds  to  wake  up.  Cherry 
comes  close  behind  them,  and  peach  buds 
are  white  and  ready  to  burst.  The  straw¬ 
berries  are  fighting  their  way  up  through 
the  mulch.  Spring  never  seemed  to  me 
more  hopeful  and  full  of  vigorous  life 
than  right  now.  The  best  of  all  to  me  is 
that  field  of  strawberries  that  jve  saved 
last  year.  It  was  set  out  very  late  in  the 
Fall — too  late  to  root  properly,  and  the 
mulch  matted  down  over  the  little  plants 
and  nearly  smothered  them.  It  was  a 
sorry  outfit  in  the  Spring.  Our  folks 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  let  this 
ragged  and  feeble  regiment  go — plow  up 
the  field.  I  said  I  would  try  to  rally  the 
falterers  and  I  do  not  like  to  tell  how 
much  time  I  spent  on  my  knees  weeding 
and  training.  Now  you  ought  to  see  the 
field.  Perhaps  the  same  work  would  have 
paid  better  with  a  new  and  fresh  field, 
but  what  would  this  world  be  if  we  all 
killed  off  the  weaklings,  cultivate^  the 
strong  and  did  nothing  out  of  sympathy. 
In  ancient  days  Sparta  did  that,  and  not 
only  failed  at  last,  but  never  handed  down 
to  history  permanent  things  which  should 
live.  ...  I  get  a  good  many  letters 
from  people  who  ask  if  we  will  sell  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  strawberry  plants  and  other 
things.  I  would  not  guarantee  the  R.  I. 
Reds  to  breed  true.  This  breed  “splits 
up”  more  or  less,  and  while  some  of  our 
birds  are  good,  I  do  not  feel  like  trust¬ 
ing  them  yet.  As  for  White  Wyandottes 
I  have  one  flock  that  we  are  proud  of. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  handsomer  spec¬ 
imens.  As  for  strawberry  plants  we  can 
swear  that  our  Presidents  come  from  Mr. 
Hunt  and  that  Hope  Farm  has  not  cor¬ 
rupted  thetp.  Still,  I  have  nothing  for 
sale,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
a  “square  deal”  for  advertisers  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  if  we  were  to  offer  the  same  class 
of  goods  which  they  want  to  sell.  I 
will  take  no  back  seat  on  the  Wyandottes, 
but  other  folks  have  just  as  good  plants 
and  better  “Reds”  than  we  have,  and  I 
would  advise  a  buyer  to  go  to  some  hon¬ 
est  advertiser.  Some  people  write  me  that 
they  would  like  to  have  something 
that  came  from  Hope  Farm.  The 
children  and  the  Wyandottes  might  prove 
a  credit  to  us,  but  they  are  not  for  sale! 
I  would  like,  however,  to  dispose  of  the 
colt !  •  h.  w.  c. 


haave  WATER  SYSTEMS" 

It  Is  easy  and  Inexpensive  If  you  Lave  a 
brook,  spring  or  pond  on  your  place.  Let 

Power  Specialty  Company 

Fit  you  out  with  a  simple, 
automatic,  guaranteed  Rife 

Hydraulic  Ram  or  a  Foster 
High  Duty  Ram.  Water  raised 
to  &ay  height.  No  trouble,  no  repairs. 
Free  Cauloguo  gives  valuable  suggea* 
tionfl.  Address 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  1 1 1  Broadway,  Raw  York  City 


No.  681.  Piano  Body  Top  Buggy.  Price  com- 
plete  $45.00.  As  good  as  sells  for  $25.00  more. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  ceu- 
tury.  We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
andguaranteesafedelivery.  You  areoutnoth- 
Ing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality  and  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  In  The  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  make 
200  styles  of  Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mtg.  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


No.  313.  Canopy  Top  Surrey  with  Automobile 
8tyle  Seats.  Price  complete,  $73.50.  As  good  as 
sells  for  *25.00  more. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


structed.  haves  labor,  annoy 
anee  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  »anlsl 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 


The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  1 7,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


20th  Century  Wagon  Box 


Stock  Rack  and  Hay 
Ladders.  Made  Better  than 
you  expect.  Thoroughly  bolted,  not  nailed.  Write 

Model  Mfg.  Co.t  Box  406  Mancie,  Indiana# 


Havana  Low  Wagons 


All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  X  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
01,11  GEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


How  To  Make  the  Old  Bu^gy  New 


I  Do  It  at  home.  Save 
money.  No  big  shop 
bill.  Very  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Let  us  give 
you  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free. 

NEW  BUGGY 
Vi  PRICE 

Straight  from  our  factory  to 
you.  Our  new  and  original 
plan  of  selling  and  saving  money 
for  you  all  explained  in  our  big  free 
book,  12  factory  catalogs  in  one. 


book,  12  factory  catalogs  In  one.  J\  j  (  _ 

Th^JnltetM^actorle^Co^^ept^T-^^^CIevelamLoJ 


Test 

It 

30 

Days 


_  No  money;  no  deposit;  no  notes.  A  $25,000  cash  bond 
I  Insures  you  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

“Try  An  Anderton 

With  Your  Money  In  Your  Pocket” 

,  Buggies,  Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons  f 
I  Spring  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles,  Carts,  Harness,  etc 

Investigate  Our  Selling  Plan,  No  Other  So 
Liberal.  Free  140-Page  Catalog  Tolls  All. 
Ar*ri*r«nn  Min.  Co..  10  Third  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


2505trles 
1*23-50 


UP 

J2  YEARS, 
rGUARAMTtf 


150  Styles 

HARNESS 

*4§o 


UP  , 

2  years! 

GUARANTY  J 


Direct  to  you  at  factory  prices  is  our  way.  No  middle¬ 
men  between  you  and  us.  You  save  We  build  all 
8  ™  68  of  vehicles.  Our  “National  Leader”  $49.50 
Top  Buggy  is  the  best  known  and  known  as  the 
best  made.  Don't  buy  until  you  hear  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money -Saving  Catalog. 

‘  .U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO 

jBta.  27.  Cincinnati.  Q. 


NO 
MONEY 
WITH  ORDER 


Don  7 

buy  a 
Vshlolo 
el  any 
hind  until 

Sou  ant  our 
■« vohlcle 
Catalog 


■We  Ship  on  30  Day  sT ria  t 


every ' 

Vehicle 
Made  In 
Our 

Factory 
Is  Fully 
Cuaran. 
Joed. 


WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE-  V*  203 

It  is  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  Thecutsare  made  large  so  as  to  show  you  just  how  each 
vehicle  is  made.  The  two  center  pages  show  a  colored  plate  9x11  inches,  otour  CHICAGO  SPECIAL  BUCCY.  reproduced  In 
the  actual  colors  just  as  It  is  painted  and  finished.  The  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  are  shipped  direct 
from  our  factory.  Our  prices  are  the  very  lowest.  Be  sure  lo  see  our  c _ ...  .  ... 

astonishingly  low  prices  and  the  most  liberal  term,  ,yor  Ottered.  ■■arviil  9(111111  vO>,  latllCago,  III., 


Buggy  Book  FREE 


I  Want  to  Send  You  One  FREE!' 

Write  me  a  post-card  and  you  will  get  the  Book  by  return  mail  free. 
GREATEST  BUGGY  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

lor  those  who  have  use  for  a  Vehicle. 

OVER  1 50,000  OF  THESE  BOOKS  SENT  TO  VEHICLE  BUYERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  U.  I 

This  wonderful  Buggy  Book  explains  all  the  factory  secrets  of  ] 
how  the  famous  split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  mado  from  the  Hick- 
ory  Log  and  raw  material  into  the  most  beat  tiful  Buggies  of 
quality,  ready  for  shipment  at  lowest  factory  prices, 

ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Don’t  buy  a  Vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one 
until  you  write  me  for  my  wonderful  Buggy  Book, 

Write  me  today.  A  po»t  I  will  bring  the  Book  Free# 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290.  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  Famous“SPLIT  HICKORY" 


MONEY  LOST  IN  JOLTS 

Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon— and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  produce — are  injurod 
by  lack  of  springs? 

It  may  not  seem  much  when  only  given  a  passing  thought— but  those  who  have  tried 
bolster  springs  know  that  it  is  considerable. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS  are  made  of  tho  finest  spring  steel,  tempered  to  the 
point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  farm  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect  of  material  or 
workmanship,  a  Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any  time— one  year  or  ten  years— 
wo  will  make  it  good  without  a  word  of  argument. 

Free  Trial  of  Harvey  Bolster  Spring 

Every  dealer  is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  days’  free  trial.  If 
they  fail  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial  will  not  cost  one  cent.  We  sell 
only  through  dealers— it’s  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you  are  getting  before  buying. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs,  ask  him  to  write  us  mentioning  your  name.  We’ll  send  him 
prices  and  YOU  WILL  GRT  A  USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  ride  in  a  farm  wagon  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  1  44  Carver  Avu.  Racine, Wis. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


JERSEY  PEDIGREES. 

Upon  request  of  C.  D.  Smead  (page  307) 
I  submit  the  rules  for  “Registration  and 
Qualification”  on  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
For  the  records  he  requires,  I  will  refer 
him  to  Mr.  John  A.  Perree,  secretary, 
Oaklands,  St.  Saviour,  Island  of  Jersey, 
and  as  to  the  pedigree  of  an  Island-bred 
heifer  that  gives  the  names  and  numbers 
of  the  dams  for  at  least  five  generations,  I 
will  inclose  pedigree  of  Whitel’s  Heroine, 
bred  by  William  Whitel,  Jr.,  St.  Martin, 
Island  of  Jersey,  shown  herewith.  I  think 


sold  her,  and  the  buyer  told  me  he  took  it 
off  after  a  time,  and  he  kept  her  till  she 
was  an  old  cow.  c.  hui.burt. 

Wisconsin. 

Ailing  Shotes. — Regarding  ailing  shotes, 
page  263,  a  plank  or  board  floor,  with  wind 
and  accompanying  frost  (in  this  northern 
clime)  will  generate  rheumatism ;  especially 
in  shotes  of  100  pounds.  Ten  shotes  nestling 
together  create  a  quantity  of  heat,  and  if 
floor  is  frosty  they  heat  a  part  of  their 
anatomy,  while  other  parts  are  cold.  Bedding 
will  not  overcome  this  fault  as  they  burrow 
down  to  bottom  and  to  frost.  If  possible 
turn  them  outdoors  every  day  to  run  wild. 
Remove  them  to  a  pen  with  a  dirt  floor. 
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this  will  more  than  meet  the  requirements 
of  five  generations  of  recorded  female 
animals  through  the  dam,  i.  e. — first  dam 
Oxford  Lad’s  Heroine  197672;  second 
dam,  Heroine  P.  5703-C;  third  dam,  Abi- 
gal  P.  2075-C ;  fourth  dam,  Lady  Roseline 
P.  1335-C;  fifth  dam,  Golden  Drop  F. 
3335-H.  C.  I  think  this  fully  covers  the 
ground  as  far  as  the  Jersey  business  is 
concerned.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
authority  on  these  matters.  I  just  know 
some  simple  facts  about  Jersey  breeding 
that  any  breeder  ought  to  know,  and  which 
Dr.  Smead  could  easily  have  found  out  if 
he  had  tried.  j.  grant  morse. 


A  Sucking  Cow. — On  page  284  J.  B.  S. 
asks  for  Information  about  his  sucking  cow.  I 
would  suggest  he  go  to  the  store  and  get  a 

basket  muzzle  that  is  made  of  wire  and 

drops  down  over  the  nose  when  her  head  is 
raised :  the  muzzle  is  fastened  to  a  leather 
halter,  and  is  buckled  to  her  head.  It  will 
cost  50  or  60  cents.  Here  is  a  plan  for 
preventing  a  cow  sucking  herself,  but  it  will 
not  prevent  her  from  sucking  another  cow. 
It  will  require  12  round  smooth  pieces  of 
wood,  a  rectangle  loosely  fitting  her  neck 
just  back  of  her  head,  and  another  at  her 
shoulder :  then  two  on  each  side  to  hold 

them  rigidly  in  place.  I  would  nail  it  to¬ 
gether  in  part  and  use  a  bit  and 

brace  for  the  pieces  running  lengthwise  of 
her  neck.  When  you  get  it  on  it  will  look 
as  if  the  cow  had  butted  her  head  in  at 
the  lower  end  of  a '  chair  and  pushed  the 
bottom  and  back  off,  only  both  ends  of  the 
legs  would  have  to  be  sawed  off.  You  will 
see  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  cow  to  get 
her  head  around  to  her  side.  I  am  not 
recommending  this,  for  it  is  pretty  hard  on 
the  cow  in  flytime  unless  you  put  some  fly- 
disperser  on  her  every  day,  and  you  cannot 
put  her  in  stanchions.  It  was  over  30  years 
ago  when  I  put  such  a  “contraption”  on 
a  cow  that  was  addicted  to  sucking  herself — 
that  was  before  the  day  of  hornflies,  and 
stanchions  weren’t  so  common  as  now :  but 
it  cured  her.  I  kept  it  on  for  a  year,  then 


Charcoal,  sulphur  and  salt  are  all  prime 
requisites  for  shotes.  If  lousy  procure  a 

woolen  cloth,  saturate  with  coal  oil  (kerosene 
or  petroleum)  and  rub  the  shotes  all  over. 
As  the  lice  are  in  the  bedding  as  well  as  on 
the  shotes  remove  all  bedding  and  replace 
with  fresh.  Oat  or  wheat  straw  if  possible. 
Buckwheat  straw  is  about  the  poorest  bed¬ 
ding  of  all,  a  harbor  of  disease. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  m.  pattington. 


Mica  Axfe  Grease 

lengthens  the  life  of  the 
wagon  —  saves  horse¬ 
power,  time  and  tem¬ 
per.  Best  lubricant  in 
the  world — contains 
powdered  mica 
which 
'forms 
a  smooth, 

hard  coating  on  axle,  and 
reduces  friction. 

If  you  want  your  outfit 
to  last  and  earn  money 
while  it  lasts — grease 
the  axles  with  Mica 
Axle  Grease. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  Incorporated 


MORE  MILK  AT  LESS  COST  gran  (Distil¬ 
lers'  Dry  Grains)  produces  milk  at  one-third  less  than 
Bran.  Makes  best  balanced  ration.  Superior  to  Cotton 
Seed  Meal.  Highly  digestible,  easily  assimilated.  In¬ 
vestigate  results  of  tests  and  write  to  us  for  proofs. 
THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  656, Blanchester, Ohio 

fHF^HIDFC,  the  new  york 

L  I  1  L  O  i  1  1  K  L  O  .  FARMERS’  HOO. 

Hardy:  prolific:  strong  fine  boned:  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000.  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
ou  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  “great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder* 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


How  the 

UC.  CREAM 

•  d  •  SEPARATOR 

Starts  Itself 

At  the  right  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  photograph  of  a 
_  ^number  7  U.  S.  Cream  Separator.  Someone  raised  the 
[crank  to  the  height  shown  and  had  just  let  go  as  the 

E hotograph  was  taken.  Now  if  another  photograph  had  ir 
een  taken  about  a  minute  later  the  crank  would  have 
been  in  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  In  0--'“  * 
other  words,  the  slight  weight  of  the  crank  is  enough  to  start 
the  gears  and  bowl  of  the  U.  S.  Separator  turning.  If  the 
I  crank  was  raised  enough  times  and  allowed  to  lower  itself  each 
1  time  it  would  get  the  gears  and  bowl  going  very  fast.  This 
,  would  take  sometime  so  it  is  not  practical,  but  it  gives 
you  an  idea  of  how  lightly  and  easily  the  U.  S. 

Separator  runs. 

Other  separators  are  advert.sed  as  “  easy  run¬ 
ning  ”  but  the  U.  S.  Is  easy  running.  When  the  weight  of  its 
j  crank  will  run  a  U.  S.  it  certainly  can’t  take  much 
power  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  do  it. 

We  haven’t  room  here  to  tell  you  more  about  the  U.  S.  _  — ^ 

Separator,  but  if  you  want  we’ll  be  glad  to  mail  you  free  a  copy  of  our  big,  in¬ 
teresting,  new  separator  catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  the  U.  S.  J ust  say,  “Send 
catalogue  number  C  159  ”.  Write  it  on  a  postal  if  it’s  handiest,  and  address 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  dellverlei  of  U.  S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Auburn,  Me.,  Buffalo.  N.  V..  Toledo.  0., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  and  Calgary,  Alta.  —  ..  .  „ 

Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  44* 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  E.  H.  KNAPP  &  son,  •  fabiiis,  n.  y. 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 


i  ninri  r i nil— registered  jerseys 

LAUREL  rAHM  herd 

J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  Hamilton,  New  YTork. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

SPECIAL  SPRING  SALE. 

One  Hundred  Registered  Holstein  Cows; 
Fifty  Registered  Holstein  Bulls : 

One  Hundred  Registered  Holstein  Calves. 
CUT  PRICES. 

I  pay  the  freight  on  carload  lots  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Send  for  “BARGAIN  COUNTER 
LIST.”  Circulars  and  photographs  free.  Do  not 
miss  this  sale.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 
Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

FIX.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Urattleboro,  Vt. 

COR  SALE-Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
■  and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  Bull  Calf 

BORN.  MARCH  2,  1907. 

Sire:— King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Dam  Pietertje  Mink  Lady  De  Kol,  a  fine 
well  bred  cow  with  an  official  record  of  17.26  lb. 
butter  In  seven  days. 

Price,  $75.00.  Write  now. 

175  head  in  the  herd.  Females  singly  or  in  car  lots. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

I  have  a  very  fine  hunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

YV.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  Y’ork. 

_ -  — Qegist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin- 

-ii  ll  coin,  Shropshire.  Harnp- 

shire  and  South  Down  Sheep: 
Chester  White.  Poland  China 
an<3  Berkshire  Bigs;  Scotch 

stock  and  make  your  own 

Pure  Bred  Registered  Holstein-Friesian 

YEARLING  BULLS 

I  have  several  large,  handsome,  well-grown,  thor¬ 
oughbred  animals,  now  over  a  year  old,  ready  for 
service.  From  choice  dams  and  celebrated  sires. 
Guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect.  At  prices 
within  easy  reach  of  any  farmer.  Full  description 
and  pedigree  upon  request. 

HENRY  LACY,  Syracuse,  N.Y 

Fancy  of  F.nreka  130691  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  l’enna 

SOAPSTONE  FARM 

C.  A.  GRISCOM,  ~  Owner 

Guernsey  Cattle, 

Berkshire  Hogs,  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs, 

White  Wyandottes, 

White  Muscovy  Ducks, 
Cornish  Indian  Games,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

ZW Address,  for  catalogue  and  prices, 

SOAPSTONE  FARM,  Harerford,  Pa. 

BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

llAleiain  Rnlle  of  choicest  breeding,  for  sale  at 
flOISIeln  DUII5  Farmers’ Prices.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Also  large  English  Yorkshires,  fine  spring 
Pigs.  VALLEVISTA  FARMS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FAR  QJH  F-DCKOC  JERSEY  KED  HOGS, 

run  OHLC  One  bred  sow  for  July  10th  farrow. 
Choice  fall  male  pigs  ready  for  use;  a  few  nice  fall 
sow  pigs.  Collie  Pups,  America’s  best.  Bronze 
Turkeys,  some  fine  Toms  and  eggs;  Partridge  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Partridge  P.  Rocks,  Golden  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
R,  C.  Blk.  Bantams,  Rouen  Ducks.  Eggs  of  above 
varieties  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable  for  quality  of 
stock.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron.  W.  Va. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-ERIES1ANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg;, Pa. 

I)  1  A  1C— A  fine  lot  of  Spring  Pigs  from  reg. 
Ua  la  Ua  J  stock  for  sale  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  G.  S.  BUCHER,  R.  No.  1.,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 

O.  1.  C.  PIGS. 

Registered  Silver  Premium  Stock.  Mated 
not  akin.  March,  April,  and  May  farrow. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 

American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerMires  and  C.  Whites. 

■NtfiTi  j.  8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser- 

CHESTER  WHITES 

fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
Bolsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cowl 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Krcildoun,  Chester  CO-,  P*. 

1907. 
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PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  WHITE  in  a  heap  and  left  it  will  heat  and  the 

most  valuable  constituents  he  lost.  When 
LUUJ.  one  has  a  big  two-horse  load  each  week,  as 

One  of  our  readers  says  he  shut  up  some  we  do  here,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  store 
of  his  best  Plymouth  Rock  hens  in  a  pen  for  it  successfuly.  We  have  found  that  In  our 
breeding  purposes.  They  began  to  lay  white  case  it  is  best  to  keep  the  dropping  boards 
eggs,  and  continue  to  do  so.  Have  you  ever  covered  with  dissolved  S.  C.  rock,  or  as  it 
known  purebred  “Rocks”  to  lay  white  eggs,  is  sometimes  called  “acid  phosphate,”  clean- 
and  if  so,  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  ing  once  each  week  and  drawing  right  out 
trouble?  on  the  land  and  spreading  carefully,  as  it 

I  have  often  purchased  Barred  Rock  does  not  want  to  be  piled  on  like  stable 
eggs  to  introduce  new  blood  in  my  pens,  maBure  but  more  like  a  commercial  fertilizer. 

and  have  paid  from  $5  to  $8.50  per  13  ...  ,  ,  ,  .  .  . 

^  -r  ^  After  each  cleaning  of  our  dropping  boards 

eggs,  and  e\  en  these  eggs  sometimes  run  every  week,  we  sprinkle  under  the  roosts  on 

very  light  in  color,  and  while  not  exactly  the  dropping  boards  enough  S.  C.  rock.  14 

white  they  are  very  light  indeed.  I  do  Per  cent  Phosphoric  acid,  to  dry  the  drop- 


not  think  it  shows  any  inferior  breeding, 
but  I  really  do  not  know  the  cause. 
Pennsylvania.  edward  g.  noonan. 


pings.  This  acts  to  hold  the  ammonia  as 
does  land  plaster,  having  1,400  pounds  to 
the  ton  of  sulphate  of  lime  which  is  the 
same  as  the  plaster.  This  keeps  it  dry  and 


All  well-bred  or  purebred  Barred  b?for,e  "Te  ib  we  add  much  “°re  of  tbe 
-  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  _  dissolved  rock  to  make  about  100  pounds 

Rock  hen  do  not  lay  brown  eggs,  and  I  of  it  to  the  barreI  of  hen  mamire.  This 

know  of  no  way  to  change  the  color,  makes  a  complete  fertilizer  for  com  or  any 
While  the  eggs  are  not  as  white  as  Leg-  farm  crop,  and  is  particularly  valuable  for 
horn  eggs  they  can  very  properly  be  ga'’dan  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  We  have 
,  u  ,  .  „  _  ,  ,  found  it  impossible  to  hold  our  manure  with- 

termed  white.  .  When  part  of  the  hens  out  adding  something  like  the  above  to  take 
lay  brown  eggs  it  is  possible  to  build  up  up  the  moisture.  j.  e.  van  alstyne. 

a  strain  of  hens  that  will  lay  brown  eggs,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

by  always  selecting  the  brown  eggs  for  I  dust  my  dropping  boards  and  floor  with 

hatching  TOHN  w  COX  ashes  and  dry  road  dust,  then  about  once  a 

p  .i  .  •  ‘  week  (I  am  not  as  particular  as  I  ought  to 

Pennsylvania.  _  be)  scrape  up  the  droppings,  and  when 

Eggs  from  my  purebred  flock  of  weather  is  good  put  into  basket  or  wheel 

Barred  Rocks  show  some  variation  in  the  barrow  a,nd  ******  *hem  ,along  rowa 
.  ,  -  ,  111x1  °f  vegetables,  or  broadcast  it  on  the  lot.  I 

shade  of  brown,  although  I  always  use  may  not  iiave  got  the  most  out  of  It  that? 

eggs  of  uniform  tint  for  incubating.  I  i  liight,  but  if  it  accumulates  it  is  apt  to 
must  say,  however,  I  have  never  seen  a  heat,  °r  1  have  used  land  plaster,  hut  ashes 

real  white  egg  from  a  purebred  Barred  cost  uotbing-  and  road  dust  less;  I  do  not 

,  like  it  mixed  with  stable  manure,  either  horse 
Rock,  and  the  fact  that  your  correspond-  0I.  cow>  have  no  pigs.  As  my  hens  run  free 

ent  gets  white  eggs  makes  it  seem  highly  there  is  not  a  heavy  quantity  in  Summer, 
probable  that  they  have  some  distant  re-  and  also  all  of  the  buildings  are  movable 

lationship  with  Minorcas  or  Leghorns.  I  (or  ncarly  so)’  and  wheu  1  get  t0°  lazy  t0 

,  ,  .  carrv  out  the  ashes  I  move  the  building.  This 

would  advise  him  to  change  the  strain.  makee  a  raw  spot  on  the  field  for  a  few  days, 

New  Jersey.  GRANT  DAVIS.  hut  when  it  recovers  that  Is  the  spot  where 

In  my  experience  I  have  never  known  a  *he  claver  and ,gl-ass  ®omf  la  stTrong  and  tbe 

a  ,  .  „  .  , ,  ,  .  ,  .  hens  have  in  turn  a  feast.  As  I  never  carry 

flock  of  Barred  Rocks  to  lay  a  white  egg .  off 

my  place  any  manure  direct  and  keep 
though  I  have  occasionally  seen  an  indi-  three  cows,  two  horses  and  some  400  or 
vidual  case.  It  may  possibly  have  been  500  hens,  the  ground  is  growing  richer  every 

caused  by  introducing  new  blood  in  the  year-  1  feed  $5°  worth  a  montb  of  gralQ 
a  ,  Tf  v  •  i  i  t  bought,  and  last  season  kept  about  one  cow 

flock.  If  it  IS  caused  by  the  above,  I  t0  an  acre  and  raised  all  my  own  bay>  corn 

know  of  no  remedy  except  to  breed  it  out  stover,  etc.  It  is  working  the  ground  rather 
by  selection.  If  this  is  not  the  case  I  sharp  but  when  the  grass  has  a  chance  It 

would  get  them  back  to  natural  condi-  Sets  ahead  of  me-  There  must  bo  surely  four 

.  ,  TT  .  or  five  tons  to  the  acre.  In  theory  I  should 

ions,  ree  range,  etc.  However,  one  of  gave  up  ben  manure>  m;x  it  to  save  the 

the  early  Barred  Rock  breeders,  Mr.  Rudd,  ammonia,  and  we  use  it  as  a  fertilizer  on 
of  Boston,  states  that  originally  the  beans,  asparagus,  corn,  etc.  Mangels  for  the 

Barred  Rocks  laid  a  white  egg.  Possibly  cows  ls  a  &ood  croP  for  me  and  this  with 

silage  (I  have  the  only  silo  with  one  excep- 


this  may  be  a  case  of  reverting  to  the 
original  type.  george  Howard,  jr. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  been  breeding  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Buff)  for  the  past  five  years,  and  I 
never  as  yet  saw  a  purebred  Rock  lay  a 
white  egg.  The  Whites  and  Buffs  will 
often  lay  very  light-colored  eggs,  tinted 
eggs,  but  never  white.  This  man  must 
have  some  foreign  blood  in  his  Rocks, 
possibly  Leghorn  or  Minorca.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  Rocks  could  readily 
detect  any  foreign  blood  in  them  by  the 
color,  size,  shape,  comb,  etc.,  of  the  bird. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  your  read¬ 
er  does  not  hatch  any  of  these  eggs, 
but  break  up  his  breeding  pen  of  Rocks 
and  buy  eggs  from  a  reliable  breeder. 

New  Jersey.  A.  l.  vreeland. 


HOW  THEY  HANDLE  HEN  MANURE. 

I  practice  throwing  the  manure  out  on 
orchards  and  garden  as  soon  as  it  is  made, 
and  think  this  is  as  good  a  way  as  any, 
though  I  believe  it  could  be  kept  in  good 
condition  by  mixing  one  part  hen  manure 
to  one  part  dry  earth,  keeping  same  under 
cover,  so  rain  or  snow  could  not  get  to  it. 
This  mixture  could  be  easily  handled  when 
the  desired  time  came  for  hauling  and 
spreading,  and  I  think  handling  it  in  this 
way  would  be  found  satisfactory. 

New  York.  e.  franklin  kean. 

The  problem  of  the  best  way  to  use  hen 
manure  to  obtain  the  best  results  seems 
varied.  I  have  obtained  the  best  results 
by  keeping  the  droppings  under  cover  and 
mixing  with  dry  land  plaster  as  fast  as 
cleaned  from  the  roost,  using  care  to  mix 
a  sufficient  amount  to  absorb  all  moisture, 
each  time  leaving  a  thin  covering  of  plaster 
over  the  top.  Care  is  used  when  it  gets 
warm  in  the  Spring  to  watch  the  mixture 
and  not  let  it  heat.  If  at  any  time  it  looks 
as  though  it  was  heating  at  once  shovel  it 
over  and  mix  in  more  plaster. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  G.  mosher. 

With  only  a  few  hens  the  manure  problem 
is  a  small  one,  but  when  we  make  a  business 
of  keeping  hens  in  large  numbers  it  has 
t»  be  taken  account  of,  because  if  piled  up 

^  •  '■  'M-  1 


tion  on  this  island)  makes  a  great  feed  for 
the  cows.  This  seems  contradictory  but  my 
milk  is  rich  and  my  cows  average  13% 
quarts,  calf  to  calf.  Walter  siierman. 
Rhode  Island. 

WASTED  TO  SKELETON 

Baby  in  Torments  With  Terrible  Sores 
on  Face  and  Body — A  Complete 
Cure  by  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“My  little  son,  when  about  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  began  to  have  sores  come  out 
on  his  face.  Then  they  began  to  come  on 
his  arms,  then  on  other  parts  of  his  body, 
and  then  one  came  on  his  chest,  worse 
than  the  others.  At  the  end  of  about  a 
year  and  a  half  of  suffering  he  grew  so 
bad  I  had  to  tie  his  hands  in  cloths  at 
night  to  keep  him  from  scratching  the 
sores  and  tearing  the  flesh.  He  got  to  be 
a  mere  skeleton.  I  sent  to  the  drug  store 
and  got  a  cake  of  Cuticura  Soap  and  a 
box  of  Cuticura  Ointment  and  followed 
the  directions,  and  at  the  end  of  about  two 
months  the  sores  were  all  well.  He  has 
never  had  any  sores  of  any  kind  since.  He 
is  now  strong  and  healthy;  and  I  used 
only  one  cake  of  Soap  and  about  three 
boxes  of  Ointment.  Mrs.  Egbert  Sheldon, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Woodville,  Conn.,  April 
22,  ’05.” 

PHEASANTS  —Pheasant  breeding  pays  1,000  percent,  better  than 
chickens.  Most  beautiful  birds.  Kasllv  raised 
Also  quail,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild  Turkeys.  Zoological  stock 
Bantams,  standard  poultry  90c.  setting.  Catalogue,  100  pages. 
200  Illustrations,  colored  pictures,  exchanges.  How  to  breed 
Pheasants,  25c.  Pi.  WICKS,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

FIIjiated  SS  HOMER  PIGEONS  s?rl 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

SQ,UAB  BREEDING  HOMERS 

in  large  or  small  lots:  birds  in  prime  working  con- 
dition ;  write  ns  for  prices.  Send  IOC-  in  stamps  for 

°"  bookpiiV!i%'iNowpr,saa 

QUA  BS 

Our  Drive  Mated 
and  Tested 

squab  Breeders  will  not  dis¬ 
appoint  either  the  experienced 
breeder  or  the  beginner.  Each  pair 
banded  and  every  pair  guaranteed 
mated.  The  merits,  of  our  stock  - 
can  be  proved  by  a  three  months’ 
trial.  Write  today  for  our  special  trial  offer 
BAY  STATE  SQUAB  CO.,  Wakefield,  Mass.  I 


MODEL 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

are  world-beaters  for 
hatching  and  rearing 
chickens.  20.000  chick¬ 
ens  were  reared  in  them 
on  the  Model  Farm  last 
season,  30,000  out  now, 
land  more  coming.  You 
can  do  as  well  when 
'guided  by  the  advice  of 
one  who  knows. 

Pres.  Brown,  of  the 
Lakewood  Farm,  who 
raised  7,000  layers  last 
season,  says:  "Mr.  Cy¬ 
phers,  our  results  this 
last  year  will  place  us  in  the  first  rank  of 
successful  poultry  farms:  and  we  feel 
that  we  owe  our  success  largely  to  you. 
The  years  of  research  and  accumulated 
knowledge  that  have  enabled  you  to  give 
us  poultrymen  an  incubator  that  hatches 
chicks;  and  the  advice  and  counsel  to 
which  you  have  made  us  welcome,  and 
which  have  helped  avoid  money-wasting 
errors,  have,  with  our  own  work,  made 
Lakewood  Farm  a  financial  success.” 

The  Model  catalog  describes  these 
real  hatchers.  I  will  send  it  and  a  report 
book,  showing  that  the  Model  Incubator 
hatches  more  and  stronger  chicks  at 
agricultural  stations;  on  the  biggest 
money-making  poultry  plants  in  the 
world;  for  small  poultrymen;  for  fan¬ 
ciers;  and  for  amateurs  who  never  before 
operated  an  incubator. 

You  can  make  big  money  producing 
eggs  forme.  Top  prices  paid.  Now  have 
five  receiving  stations.  Write  me  today 
CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS. 

357  Henry  8t.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fireproof 


HATCHING  AND  BROODING  PLANT 

for  @7.50.  2  qts.  oil  will 

hatch  and  brood  the  chicks. 
Our  nest  system  is  the  latest 
discovery.  Full  line  poultry 
supplies.  Lowest  prices.  Free 
catalogue.  Write  to-day. 

CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 

Box  212,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


IDELITY 

POULTRY  FOODS 

.  sturdy, "vi'go'rou^;8 food* “I?” cone’s 
I  lb0t  ere^asket  ?fo^ towfi  utg 

|  Catalog"  free ?  A^nts  Feed 

^rimlMd  Incubator  Co.,  »oi  op,  Jimaiburg,  I.  J. 

EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


* 


J  Our 
Guarantee 
Protects  you 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANT A  INCUBATOR 
-  Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata 


logfree.  Banii-Bender  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  46, Llgonler.lnd. 


40.  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 


"Old  Trusty^’ 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
2.year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story— It’s  FREE— write  for  it  today. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO..  CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


HATCH  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

Quality  in  Incubators  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Profit  and  Loss.  Begin¬ 
ners  and  Experts  Use  and  Recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

They  write  their  experiences  in  our  260- 
pagebook— “Howto  Make  Money  With 

Poultry  &  Incubators.”  It's  free.  Write. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  Buffalo,  Nov  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Kama,  City  and  Oakland,  Cal. 


"■LIKE  MOTHER 

HEN 


Onlj  Adjustable 
Suspension  Poul¬ 
try  Brooder  made. 
Thousand#  In  use. 
Heated  br  warm 
water.  Temperature  always  uniform.  Warm 
water  tank  above  chioks  with  loose  flannel  cov¬ 
ering  under  which  chicks  hover.  Warmth  equally 
spread  and  chicks  do  not  crowd.  No  uuder- 
,  heat  to  burn  their  feet.  No  steps  or  bridge  to 

•i*  olimb.  No  lamp  fumes  or  burnt  air  to  breathe. 

. _ .."“T.  .  *r.r  „  UmP  go  out  the  warm  water  would 

keep  the  ohloka  alive  all  night.  Lamp  above  chioks,  has  safety  burner 
adjusted  in  height  as  chicks  grow.  Write  for  Catalog  107. 

Automatic  Hatching  Co.,  Detroit, Mich. 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER 

A  cheap,  effective  dis¬ 
infectant  and  remedy, 
lin  powder  form  to  be 
dusted  on.  Perfectly 
|  harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
I  31bs.  50c.  6K  lbs. $1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.. 
Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

1 907  tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 
describe,  and  Illustrates  60  varieties.  1  0  beauti¬ 
ful  natural  color  pistes.  Gives  reasonable  prices 
for  stock  and  eggs:  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice, 
make  money.  This  valuable  book  only  10  cents, 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


LOW 

Supply 

Tank 


Drop  u»  •  Postal  today  for  a  Price 

If  you  knew  our  low  price  on  a 

flAVIQ  CREAM 
Lift  V 19  SEPARATOR 

you  would  want  to  buy  one.  Why  not 
write  for  it  before  you  buy  a  machine 
of  any  kind  from  anybody! 

Real  Factory  Prices  Save  You  20%  to  50% 

And  the  Davis  price  is  not  the  only  thing 
you  should  know  about  the  Davis  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  a  separator.  While  the 
Davis  price  is  low.  the  quality  is  high 
and  with  a  high  quality  and  alow  price  „ 

we  can’t  help  but  feel  we  will  get  your  order.  It’s 
a  perfect  skimmer,  easily  cleaned,  runs  light  and  the 
best  for  you.  Ask  for  money  saving  catalog  No.  1 40 
today  right  now.  We  pay  the  freight. 

DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 

564  N-rth  Clinton  it.,  Chicago,  U.  S„  A. 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOODS 

§are  necessary  for  big  poultry  profits. 

Harvey  s  Cut  Alfalfa  and  Cut  Clover  Hay, 
Poultry  and  Chick  foods  of  all  kinds  are 
profit-makers.  Send  for  Free  samples 
and  catalog  of  full  line  of  poultry  supplies. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO. 

731  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


REID’S 


Hand 

Separators 


Lightest  running;  closest  skimmers. 
Kasiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  SO  dajs’  free  trial,  if  desired. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Reid  Hand  Separators  and  price  list 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

A.  H.  RED)  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TRY  IT  FREE 
ON  YOUR  OWN  FARM 

Test  the  Champion  Milk  Cool¬ 
er.  Aerator  Free.  UseitlOdays. 
If  it  saves  time  and  work,  gives 
you  more  and  better  cream, 
butter  and  cheese,  then  keep 
it  if  you  want  it.  If  not.  send 
^t  back  and  pay  nothing, 
Champion  Milk  C  ooler  Co. 

I  1*h  St.  Cortland.  N.  Y, 


Rough-  On-Flies. 

Every  gallon  guaranteed.  Upon 
receipt  of  82  we  will  send  one  gal¬ 
lon  and  a  good  sprayer  by  express 
prepaid.  After  using  half  the  oil, 
if  not  satisfactory,  upon  receipt 
of  notice,  we  will  refund  the 
money  and  receive  back  the 
sprayer  and  can,  paying  return 
charges. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO., 


Utica,  N.  Y- 


MILK  TUBES- 

Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  50c.  Set  of  four 
$2.  Teat  Opener  75c.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


D/UVfl’S  EAR  LABELS 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 
C.  II.  DANA,  7  4  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


t PRIM  WORK 


I  u/nDK  THE  Brings  sore  shoulders  and 
harness  galls.  Bickmore’s 
^rlOuSc  Gall  Cure  will  cure  it  while 
you  work  the  horse. 

BICXMORE’S  GALL  CURE  . 

,  is  pukrunteed  or  mon ey  b*ok  to  J 
euro  all  harness  or  saddlo  palls,  [ 
cracks,  cuts  and  bruises.  Look 
fbr  the  trade  mark.  Write  today 
1  for  our  new  illustrated  Horse  Book 
j  and  larfe  FREE  sample  box  Gall 
f  Cure,  for  10c  to  pay  postage  on  both. 
Sold  bj  dealers. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 
Box  912  Old  Town,  Maine 


Is  Your  Horse) 
Worth  $1.$?  ? 


That  is  what  it  will 
Cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
6plint,  spavin,  wind- 
TradsMark  puffs  or  bunches. 

We  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  Fasig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n,  writes : 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.,> 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $i,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  you  are 
|  dissatisfied.  Sample./r^.  Write  for  our  booklet* 

yWm.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  SI.,  Whitehall,  N.V, 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  be  removed  with 


SORBine 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling 
caused  by  strain  or  lnUam- 
nmtiou.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  £2.00  per  bottle,  de¬ 
livered.  Book  3-C  free.  - 

ABSO RHINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  gl.OO,'  de¬ 
livered.  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins. 
Hydrocele,  Varicocele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W,  F .YOUNG,  P .D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Sorlngfield.Mass. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendonsl 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 
tF1  bottle,  with  written  binding 

V  *%  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  ..  s _ „  ^ 

\J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  oINrMir  r.l0. 
from  businessmen  and  JjWix.  wwcsgit.ujas, 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 


Ju 

NEGLECT’ 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN, 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


S3  PACKACE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

SI  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  esses. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

W rite  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Troy  Chemical  Co,  Binghamton,  N.  V.  S3  p. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

So  much  interest  has  been  taken  in  my 
“big  flock  in  the  hen  barn.”  that  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1  I  began  keeping  a  separate  account 
with  that  flock.  The  worst  has  happened 
in  the  shape  of  a  genuine  epidemic  of 
roup.  For  a  time  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  two  or  three  to  drop  dead  from  the 
perches  every  night.  1  he  Deacon’s  title 
of  “Hen  Man’s  Heaven”  was  far  from 
appropriate  just  then.  In  spite  of  this 
they  come  up  smiling  March  1  with  a 
clean  balance  sheet  and  a  full  house.  Sup¬ 
plies  purchased  the  first  two  months 
amounted  to  $68.82.  This  included  wheat, 
oats,  cracked  corn,  oil  meal,  meat  scrap, 
milk  albumen,  cut  clover,  green  cut  bone, 
wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran,  cornmeal, 
oyster  shells,  and  grit.  In  addition  to 
this,  30  dead  hens  were  replaced  with 
others  at  60  cents  each,  making  $86.82  on 
the  debtor  side;  575  eggs  were  laid  in 
January  and  1,382  in  February  and  50 
bushels  of  droppings  sold.  The  credit  side 
of  the  account  stands  as  follows. 
March  1 : 

300  eggs  for  hatching . $15.00 

1657  market  eggs  at  3c.  each .  49.71 

50  bushels  droppings  at  30c .  15.00 

$79.71 

This  only  lacks  $7.11  of  equaling  the 
debit  side  of  the  account,  and  there  was 
fully  that  much  of  supplies  carried  over 
into  March. 

I  now  begin  to  think  I  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  in  trying  to  force  my  hens 
to  eat  oats  alone  for  morning  feed,  after 
the  method  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Lakewood 
Poultry  Farm.  With  nothing  but  oats 
and  the  dry  mash  to  eat  during  the  day 
(aside  from  mangels)  they,  do  not  eat 
enough  to  suit  me.  1  hey  simply  do  not 
like  oats  any  better  than  they  do  the  dry 
mash.  Does  this  prove  that  Mr.  Brown’s 
method  is  not  all  right?  Not  by  any 
means.  It  simply  proves  that  my  hens 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  an  oat  diet. 
Hens  are  largely  creatures  of  habit.  My 
hens  are  so  accustomed  to  eating  cracked 
corn  that  if  I  throw  down  whole  corn  to 
them  they  stand  and  look  up  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “Do  give  us  something  to 
eat.”  This  may  seem  strange  to  those  in 
the  habit  of  feeding  whole  corn,  but  it 
is  surely  true. 

Questions  About  Expenses. — I  am  very 
much  iuterested  in  Mr.  Mapes’s  article  on 
page  154.  I  am  running  a  small  poultry 

yard,  and  am  always  glad  to  get  all  the  in¬ 
formation  possible.  If  it  is  not  asking  too 

much  I  would  like  him  to  go  a  little  further 

and  explain  how  Mr.  Brown  practices  so 
much  economy  both  in  feed  and  labor.  How 
does  $30  bear  his  entire  expenses  for  one 
dav?  At  the  rate  I  feed  my  flock  one  single 
feed  of  wheat  would  take  21  bushels  at  the 
cost  of  $17.85,  saying,  nothing  of  the  warm 
noon  mash,  the  evening  feed,  meat  scrap, 
oyster  shells,  etc.  I  am  still  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  economy  on  labor.  Do  four  men 
besides  the  manager  feed,  water,  and  house- 
clean  for  7,000  chickens,  gather,  case  and 
market  3,000  eggs  in  one  day?  I  have  to 
buy  my  cases  in  flat  shape  and  make  them 
up  myself.  They  cost  me  $10  a  thousand, 
(it  is  true  a  cheaper  case  can  be  got,  but 
I  don’t  consider  them  suitable  for  fancy 
market).  How  many  cases  will  one  hand 
make  and  fill  in  a  day?  In  my  small  ex¬ 
perience  500  a  day  would  be  good  work  for 
one  hand.  At  this  rate,  if  I  calculate  right¬ 
ly,  it  would  take  six  hands  a  day  to  case 
Mr.  Brown’s  eggs,  an  interested  reader. 

In  the  first  place  I  think  Mr.  Brown 
uses  the  heavy  returnable  cases  in  which 
to  pack  his  eggs.  I  did  not  ask  him,  but 
saw  such  cases  in  his  wagon.  These  can 
be  purchased  from  the  manufacturers  all 
readv  to  be  used  at  about  80  cents  each. 
This  does  away  with  the  labor  of  nailing 
up  the  crates.  According  to  our  experi¬ 
ence  it  is  no  great  trick  to  clean  and  pack 
30  dozen  an  hour.  My  daughter  has 
packed  thousands  of  cases  at  that  rate, 
and  every  egg  was  washed  and  stamped 
before  packing.  This  disposes  of  the 
cleaning  and  packing,  and  only  takes  the 
time  of  one  hand.  I  can  easily  see  how 
the  manager  and  three  other  men  can 
feed  and  clean  house  for  7,000  hens.  1  he 
houses  were  certainly  clean  the  day  I  was 
there.  Now,  about  the  feed  bills.  We 
must  remember  that  White  Leghorns  do 
not  eat  as  much  as  the  heavy  breeds.  I 
asked  Mr.  Brown  how  much  grain  he  gave 
his  hens. 

“A  handful  to  two  hens  is  the  usual 
rule.” 

“That  is  rather  indefinite,”  said  I.  *“A 
handful  with  some  people  might  mean  an 
ounce,  while  with  others  it  might  mean 
a  quarter  of  a  pound.” 

While  we  were  talking  we  walked  over 
to  the  feed  room,  and  I  got  Mr.  Brown 
to  throw  10  handfuls  of  wheat  upon  the 
scales.  We  would  not  expect  his  hand  to 
hold  more  of  oats  or  cracked  corn  than 
of  wheat.  The  10  handfuls  of  wheat 
weighed  just  20  ounces.  Here  we  have 
an  ounce  of  oats  in  the  morning,  and  an 
ounce  of  either  wheat  or  cracked  corn  at 
night,  with  dry  mash  ad  libitum.  I  doubt 
if  they  will  eat  more  than  an  ounce  each 
per  day  of  the  dry  mash,  but  we  will 
allow  1 V2  ounce,  and  see  where  we  come 
out  with  our  figuring;  3l/2  ounces  each  for 
7,000  hens  equals  1,500  pounds;  $30  per 
ton  is  very  near  the  average  cost  of  feeds 
used,  making  the  cost  for  feed  $22.50, 
leaving  $7.50  for  the  help  and  feed  for  the 
roosters  in  breeding  pens. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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The  help  employed  is  mostly  people 
who  want  to  learn  something  about  the 
business,  and  work  cheap  as  apprentices. 

I  judge  that  my  first  estimate  is  not  far 
from  the  truth.  Doubtless  in  the  height 
of  the  hatching  season  and  raising  of 
young  stock  more  help  is  needed. 

Seeing  the  card  of  “Mapes,  the  Egg 
Man,”  in  the  advertising  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  recently,  has  put  me  in  a  remi¬ 
niscent  mood.  Memory  calls  up  a  day 
some  15  years  ago  when  that  same  son 
and  I  were  at  work  together  in  the  field 
picking  stones  from  mowing  ground.  He 
was  arriving  at  an  age  when  he  began  to 
think  about  what  he  was  to  do  as  a  man. 

“If  1  could  only  start  out  like  Sam  has, 
1  would  not  mind  being  a  farmer,”  said  he. 

Sam  was  a  young  friend  of  his  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  our 
neighborhood  as  a  city  boarder  each  Sum¬ 
mer.  He  had  recently  fallen  heir  to  about 
$8,000,  with  which  he  had  bought  the 
farm  adjoining  ours,  and  started  in  to 
show  the  natives  how  to  run  a  farm, 
though  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  and  a 
little  inclined  to  be  wild.  I  remember 
answering  the  remark  by  telling  him  that 
the  habits  of  industry  and  economy  he 
was  forming,  if  backeci  by  a  character  of 
sterling  honesty,  might  prove  a  better  as¬ 
set  in  later  years  than  Sam’s  legacy. 
Memory  calls  up  another  day  about  10 
years  ago  when  he  started  for  New  York 
City  with  less  than  $500,  saved  entirely 
from  his  own  earnings,  to  try  his  for¬ 
tunes  as  a  storekeeper.  I  parted  from  him 
at  the  station  with  a  lump  in  my  throat, 
fully  expecting  to  see  him  back  within  a 
year,  shorn  of  his  little  hoard  of  savings 
The  start  was  necessarily  modest,  and 
involved  the  cooking  of  his  own  meals 
and  sleeping  in  the  rear  of  a  little  store 
on  Columbus  Avenue,  with  a  push  cart 
to  deliver  his  goods.  That  fact  is  some¬ 
times  stronger  than  fiction,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Sam’s  farm  has  long  since 
been  sold  for  debt,  while  the  start  with 
less  than  $500,  the  result  of  industry  and 
frugality,  has  grown  to  a  business  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  eggs  alone  during  the  past  two  years, 
with  a  very  satisfactory  margin  of  profit. 
The  lump  in  my  throat  was  again  in 
evidence  last  Summer,  when  instead  of 
the  homecoming  of  my  fears,  my  grand¬ 
children  sprang  into  my  arms  from  a  big 
automobile.  How  little  we  can  forecast 
the  future !  I  still  think  it  was  rather  a 
foolhardy  undertaking  for  a  country-bred 
young  man,  with  no  experience,  and  little 
capital,  to  buy  a  store  business  in  a  great 
city.  I  should  not  advise  country  boys  to 
try  it.  The  road  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
from  such  ventures.  o.  w.  mapes. 


Chicken  Notes. — I  put  a  dozen  eggs  in  a 
box,  covered  them  warm,  and  set  it  on  a 
radiator  (not  water).  One  chick  hatched 
all  right,  but  I  think  that  will  be  all.  Sev¬ 
eral  others  were  two-thirds  developed,  then 
settled  towards  one  side  of  the  egg  and 
stopped  developing.  I  kept  the  eggs  at  about 
from  00  to  100  in  heat :  had  a  very  hard 
thunderstorm  when  they  had  been  boxed 
about  two  weeks.  Do  you  think  that  killed 
them?  I  will  give  record  of  one  old  hen 
and  four  pullets.  The  pullets  are  about 
to  months  old  now:  began  to  lay  last  of 
December,  and  in  the  last  31  days  (March) 
those  five  fowls  have  laid  100  eggs.  Isn’t 
that  a  prettv  good  record?  w.  h.  c. 

Litchfield.  Conn. 


How  to  Know  Paint 
that  Will  Wear 

The  wear  of  paint  depends  on  pure 
Lead  and  pure  Linseed  Oil.  Ready- 
mixed  paint  containing  substitutes  will 
always  crack,  scale  and  chip. 

Paint  that  wears  best,  covers  most, 
looks  best  and  costs  least  is  made  of 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

More  used  than  any  other  brand  of 
lead  because  practical  painters  know  it 
is  every  atom  paint.  Conies  ready  to 
be  thinned  with  pure  Linseed  Oil  and 
colored  to  suit  your  taste.  Costs  less  to 
apply,  and  two  coats  does  the  work  of 
three  coats  of  other  paints.  Sold  by 
reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

Booklet,  “Pure  Paint,”  sent  FREE. 
Tells  how  to  save  money  on  your 
paint  bill ;  how  to  detect  impure  lead. 
Shows  six  beautiful  color  schemes. 

Address  Dept.  A, 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Factories:  Chicago — Omaha. 


Get  rid  of  your  leaky  roof 
once  for  all. 

Lay  Genasco  Ready  Roofing. 

You  know  how  shingles  rot  and  warp  ;  how  tin  rusts  ; 
slate  breaks  and  blo.ws  off;  t-ar  roofs  dry-out  and  crack — 
you  know  all  that. 

And  then  the  roof  leaks. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  from  which  Genasco  is  made,  is 
full  of  life-giving  and  water-shedding  natural  oils,  which  do 
not  evaporate.  Weather  has  no  more  effect  on  a  Genasco 
roof  than  water  on  a  duck’s  back. 

Write  for  samples  and  common-sense  Book  10  which  tells 
facts  and  why. 

The  most  progressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  Genasco  Ready  Roofing. 
Several  weights,  smooth  or  mineral  surface ;  cement  and  nails  for  laying 
packed  in  each  roll. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

INDRUROID 

ROOFINC 


Before  You  Build 


Be  sure  you  GET  SAMPLES  and  prices  of 

Paroid  Roofing 

Just  to  compare  with  others  to  see  how 
much  more  flexible  and  durable  it  is. 
Send  your  name  to-day. 

Enclose  4  cents  in  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  our  48  page  book 
‘‘Plans  For  Farm  Buildings.” 


2911 II I  8t ,  FmI  WalpoU,  Mum 


F.  W.  Bird  &  SOII,  1429  llonndnuek  Bldg. ,Chie»KO. 

Established  lHlj 


DOG  POWERS 


■will  run  hand  cream, 
separators.  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 

BoxHn.RDCObYeSkilU°N.  Y.  ^  Cheapest- 

QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  I  BEE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Requires  no  Coating:  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Eire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Plat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

£  Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


ROOFING 


“Old  Style  Iron” 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


,,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.  niles,  ohio. 
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How  to  Raise  Young  Chicks 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  raising  young  chicks  are  numerous. 

Disease  and  lice  are  said  to  destroy  nearly  50^  of  the  annual  p^u.try 
crop.  Errors  in  diet  and  unsanitary  conditions  also  help  to  decrease 
the  poultry  profit.  But  you  do  not  need  to  suffer  these  losses  if  you. 
will  give  poultry  half  the  care  you  give  other  stock.  Besides 

DR.  HESS 

POULTRY  PAN-A-GE-A 

Is  guaranteed  to  prevent  and  cure  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  indigestion,  etc.,  allaying 
fermentation  and  destroying  the  germs  of  disease.  By  its  special  to“ic  Prop¬ 
erties  it  increases  the  powers  <sf  digestion  and  assimilation  and  compels  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  appropriate  the  maximum  amount  of  food  to  egg  production,  also  making 
the  young  grow  fast,  healthy  and  strong.  Besides  increasing  growth  and  egg 
production  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pau-a-ce-a  has  special  curative  properties  peculiar 
to  itself.  Take  no  so-called  poultry  food  as  a  substitute.  Remember  that 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  IF,  D.  V.  S.)  and 
bears  the  endorsement  of  leading  poultry  associations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee.  It  costs  but  a  penny f Ly&w 
about  xoiowls.  Feed  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  as  directed,  sprinkle  Instant  Louse  Killer 

on  the  roosts,  nests  and  into  the  dust  bath,  and  we  guarantee  you  will  have  no  loss 
from  disease. 


Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


IK  lbs.  25c,  mall  or  express  40c. 

5  lbs.  60c.  12  lbs.  $1.25 
25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book  free* 

DR.  HESS  6.  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE. 


160?. 
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"AN  ECCENTRIC  CHARACTER." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
article  which  appeared  in  our  local  paper 
March  29  under  the  above  heading: 

Stephen  Badgley,  of  North  Blenheim,  who 
was  gored  to  death  by  a  bull  a  short  time 
ago,  was  an  eccentric  character  in  many 
ways.  Mr.  Badgley  was  noted  as  a  bee¬ 
keeper  and  breeder  of  fancy  registered  cattle. 
His  stables  were  models  of  construction,  and 
his  stock  received  the  best  of  treatment.  He 
watered  his  stock  four  or  five  times  a  day, 
and  there  were  individual  pails  for  each 
cow.  The  water  was  carried  from  a  well. 
In  his  barn  he  had  more  than  a  dozen  lan¬ 
terns,  which  at  night  were  lighted,  and  at 
midnight  his  stock  was  watered.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  from  dark  to  midnight  in 
his  barn  caring  for  his  stock.  There  were 
also  individual  grain  boxes  for  his  stock, 
and  the  hay  and  everything  else  was  cut  up 
fine  for  feeding.  Behind  his  cows  hung  a 
number  of  blank  books  in  which  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  etc.,  was  entered.  There  was 
one  book  for  every  two  cows. 

Now,  was  he  so  very  eccentric  after 
all  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
spend  half  of  the  night  caring  for  the 
stock,  nor  to  water  them  at  midnight,  and 
in  my  opinion,  the  water  would  better  be 
pumped  as  wanted  instead  of  being  car¬ 
ried,  keeping  the  pump  and  pipes,  of 
course,  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 
But  without  the  slightest  doubt  he  was 
pretty  well  up  in  the  best  methods  of 
caring  for  stock.  Live  stock  should  be 
watered  often,  should  have  individual 
grain  boxes  and  mangers  for  hay  and 
other  bulky  food  stuffs,  also  individual 
water  troughs  or  pails;  if  pails  are  used 
they  should  have  the  name  and  number 
of  the  animal  printed  upon  them.  Also, 
each  stall  or  stanchion  should  have  the 
name  and  number  of  its  occupant  printed 
upon  it  in  plain  sight.  The  above  applies 
mainly  to  cows  and  horses.  Disease 
germs  are  easily  spread,  and  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  them 
from  going  through  the  herd.  Do  not 
treat  your  animals  as  so  many  sticks  of 
firewood  thrown  in  a  heap,  but  give  them 
individual  care  and  treatment,  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  live  stock  world  is  yours. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y.  g.  m.  f. 


DRYING  OFF  A  GOOD  COW. 

Having  read  the  records  made  by  several 
cows  I  am  moved  to  tell  mime  and  follow 
by  asking  a  question.  I  never  owned  or 
milked  a  cow  in  my  life  until  2%  years  ago. 
when  I  bought  one  (farrow)  and  kept  her 
one  Winter.  The  next  Spring  I  bought  the 
one  I  now  own,  and  it  is  this  one  to  which 
I  refer.  I  have  never  kept  her  record  con¬ 
tinuously  by  pounds  of  milk,  pounds  of  butter 
and  sales,  etc.,  but  have  made  a  few  tests. 
Two  years  ago  she  came  fresh  May  5.  On 
June  4  I  took  a  sample  of  her  milk  to  a 
man  who  owns  a  Babcock  tester,  and  he 
tells  me  it  tested  just  five  per  cent.  That 
day  she  gave  54  pounds  of  milk,  and  some 
days  gave  more  than  that,  for  on  a  number 
of  occasions  during  June  and  some  in  May 
I  have  had  to  use  another  pail  in  addition  to 
my  lG-quart  strainer  pai!  to  get  all  the 
milk.  Last  year  she  came  fresh  April  21. 
In  June  I  saved  one  morning’s  milking  sep¬ 
arate,  and  kept  it  until  the  next  day  (even¬ 
ing).  36  hours,  and  skimmed  off  the  cream, 
having  three  pints  of  good  thick  cream.  This 
I  churned  by  shaking  in  a  two-quart  fruit 
can  and  then  weighed  the  butter,  which  was 
a  good  1%  pound.  She  has  been  milked 
now  nearly  a  year,  and  is  giving  seven  or 
eight  quarts  a  day.  The  question  I  desire 
to  ask  is,  when  should  I  dry  her  off  this 
Spring  under  the  following  conditions?  She 
will  not  come  fresh  this  year  until  early  in 
June.  I  usually  dry  her  off  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks  before  freshening,  but  do  not 
know  whether  I  would  better  dry  her  off  be¬ 
fore  turning  out  to  pasture,  or  if  it  could  be 
done  well  after.  g.  l.  m. 

As  a  matter  of  practice  it  is  hardly  safe 
either  to  credit  or  condemn  a  cow  upon 
the  rather  loose  system  of  testing  out¬ 
lined.  A  single  milking  may  not  be  a 
fair  average  either  in  amount  or  in  rich¬ 
ness.  A  test  covering  say  three  full  days 
will,  however,  usually  be  a  pretty  correct 
indication  of  her  work  for  the  month. 
Personally  I  feel  that  the  widely  advised 
daily  weighing  and  testing  will  hardly  pay 
commercially  except  in  breeding  herds 
where  it  will  be  almost  indispensable  if 
records  are  to  be  established.  Still,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  you  have  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  cow.  A  cow  that  can  give  54 
pounds  of  five-per-cent  milk  in  a  day 
or  l* l/2  pound  of  butter  from  one  morn-  i 
ing’s  milk  may  fairly  be  called  an  extra¬ 


ordinary  animal.  I  believe  that  as  good 
a  cow  as  she  is  will  repay  a  reasonable 
rest — say  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
Some  cows  of  very  pronounced  milking 
type  can  scarcely  be  dried  up,  and  will 
milk  continuously  from  calf  to  calf,  al¬ 
though  I  am  sure  that  the  milk  of  the 
last  month,  while  very  rich  in  fat  is  of 
poor  flavor  and  undesirable  for  use  as 
milk  or  for  butter-making.  Better  give 
her  rest  enough  so  that  she  will  gain 
some  flesh  and  “make  up  a  good  bag” 
before  she  comes  in.  If  she  is  due  to 
freshen  in  early  June  it  is  not  too  early 
to  begin  to  dry  her  now,  and  it  will  be 
much  easier  than  after  she  goes  to  pas¬ 
ture  because  then  she  has  the  one  food 
which  stimulates  milk  production  above 
all  others. 

If  a  cow  is  such  a  good  one  that  it  is 
hard  to  induce  her  to  go  dry,  it  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  cutting  down  her 
grain  ration  and  by  substituting  carbon¬ 
aceous  and  bulky  foods  like  corn  and 
bran  for  the  heavy  protein  grains  like 
the  glutens.  Then  in  addition  to  this, 
milk  her  out  only  partially  and  just  often 
enough  to  prevent  any  serious  distension 
or  injury  to  the  udder.  Persuading  cows 
to  go  dry  is  the  least  of  the  troubles  of 
most  dairymen.  It  is  only  exceptional 
individuals — the  best — that  fail  to  take 
good  care  of  themselves  in  this  respect. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


Bringing  Water  to  Barn. 

G.  L.  K.,  Gosport,  N.  Y. — I  am  thinking 
of  bringing  water  into  my  barnyard.  I  have 
the  water  30  or  35  rods  away.  Will  some¬ 
one  who  has  had  experience  in  this  line  of 
work  say  how  much  fall  will  be  necessary 
to  discharge  the  water  at  a  rise  of  six:  feet 
in  the  yard?  Good  descent  until  within 
a  few  rods  of  barnyard,  then  a  rise  of  nearly 
four  feet.  What  size  pipe  and  the  quality, 
probable  expense,  not  including  labor  and 
other  instructions? 

Ans. — G.  L.  K.  should  lay  galvanized 
iron  pipe  of  not  less  than  one  inch  diam¬ 
eter.  It  should  cost  him  about  10  cents 
per  foot.  The  flow  of  water  through  long 
pipes  is  greatly  retarded  by  friction. 
With  a  one-inch  pipe  it  will  be  found 
practicable  to  pipe  water  the  distance 
mentioned,  with  a  fall  of  five  feet,  but 
would  not  attempt  it  with  less.  That  is, 
the  source  should  be  this  much  higher 
than  the  outlet  in  the  barnyard,  whatever 
elevation  that  should  be.  The  fact  that 
portions  of  the  pipe  are  lower  than  the 
outlet  will  make  no  difference  except  that 
abrupt  turns  greatly  increase  the  friction. 
The  discharge  will  be  about  four  gallons 
per  minute.  This  correspondent  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  such  a  good  opportunity 
in  getting  water  to  his  buildings.  g.  d. 

The  lady:  What,  thirty-eight  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs!  Why,  that’s  more  than 
three  cents  for  one  egg.”  The  Grocer: 
“Well,  mum,  you  must  remember  that  one 
egg  is  a  whole  day’s  work  for  one  hen.” 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Ever-Increasing  Demand  For 


RUBEROID  ROOFING 


TRADE  MARK  RES,  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


tells  its  own  tale.  Its  popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  it 
“makes  good.”  RUBEROID  is  the  original  ready  to 
lay  roofing.  Absolutely  weather-proof,  fire-resisting. 
Contains  no  tar  or  paper;  will  not  rot,  crack  or  melt. 
Tasteless  and  odorless ;  rain  water  running  from  it 
can  be  used  for  domestic  purposes. 


A  SPECIAL  TRAIN  LOAD 

was  sent  out  the  latter  part  of  February  to  supply 
rush  orders  from  Chicago  and  vicinity.  Enough  roof¬ 
ing  to  reach  over  200  miles  full  width.  An  unpre¬ 
cedented  demand.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Blanches  :  Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Philadelphia  Boston  Atlanta 


ENOUGH  MILES  of  Carey’s  Roofing  have  been  put  on  buildings  since  1873 
to  make  a  pathway  across  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
back  again  !  The  house,  bams  and  outbuildings  of  Michael  Link,  at 
Mitchell,  Ills.,  shown  above — are  all  covered  with 


CAREY’S  52?  ROOFING 

CAREY’S  is  the  “Time-Proof  Roof.”  It  withstands  the  assaults  of  the  elements:  is 
fire-resisting,  wind  and  moisture-proof ,  and  will  not  ROT,  RUST,  MELT  OR  BREAK. 
It  loses  neither  its  life  nor  elasticity.  Is  equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces  and  may 
be  mid  over  leaky  shingles  or  metal  roofs,  without  the  expense  of  removal.  Knife  and 
hammer  are  the  only  tools  needed  in  its  application. 

,  The  Carey  Patent  Lap,  an  exclusive  Carey  virtue,  covers  and  protects  nail-hoads,  insur¬ 
ing  a  neat,  everlasting,  moisture-proof  union  of  sheet  to  sheet  and  Roofing  to  roof-board. 

In  the  composition  of  Carey’s  Roofing,  only  the  highest  grade  of  woolen  felt  of  our  own 
manufacture  is  used.  This  all  wool  felt,  with  a  highly  tempered  asphalt  cement,  (also  of  our 
own  manufacture)  and  strong  burlap,  are  run  through  heavy  steam  rollers  and  compressed 
Into  compact,  flexible  sheets — the  weather  side  of  which  Is  treated  with  our  flre-proof  cement. 

Sold  and  shipped  from  our  conveniently  located  warehouses,  at  lowest  freight  rates. 
Write  for  FREE  sample  and  illustrated  booklet. 

The  Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co.,  42  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


nm M, 

Potato  Digger 


|Used  either  as  a  low-down  or  elevator 
digger.  Digs  sarly  and  later  crops 
without  bruising.  Lightest  in 
draft,  strongest,  most  durable. 

Write  for  the  new  1907  Iron 
Age  Book  describing  Potato 
Planters.Culti-  “ 
vators.  Sprayers,  a 
and  other  Farm  and 
Garden  Implements. 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co.  .  , 

Box  102B  Grenlo.ch, N.J,  Trd&MV- 


mu 


REIDS 


MilK 

Coolers 


Simplest  and  best  that  money  can 
buy.  Easy  to  clean.  Guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  We  6ell  everything 
tor  the  dairy  and  creamery.  Get 
our  free  catalogue  before  yon  buy. 


A.  H.  REI0  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  Am  the  Paint  Man 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months  Time  to  Pay  ^ 

/  Guarantee  freight  Charges- 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 

1  have  a  new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It’s 
unique — it's  better.  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in¬ 
gredients  were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form¬ 
ing  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper¬ 
ly  made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use.  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  lis  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can.  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil  the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user  you  pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

1  guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  I  am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes— and  that  my  Oiio  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab¬ 
solutely  no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


I  guarantee  the  .freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder¬ 
fully  fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  two  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wail— two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  8  Yean  Guarantee  Backed  by  $50,000  Bond. 


every  detail,  you  cun  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  iu  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 
oner. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months i  time,  if  desired. 

,  T,h,'.s  K‘ves  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
or  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  will  send  my  paint  book— the  most  com¬ 
plete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published-abso- 
•8i?.  ?e*  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 

This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint"  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

o.  L.  CHASE ,  The  Paint  Man. 

Dept.  4  5  st.  Lou!*,  Mo. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

W1SD  roa  catalog  us.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO..  Mira..  Meagher  and  15th  Sts.,  Chicago.  THIS  13  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  year. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  |2.04, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  ’-ogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  _ 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  20,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  regard  the  article  on  page  339,  showing  how  a 
city  man  cares  for  a  small  flock  of  hens,  as  excellent. 
The  picture  shows  that  hen-keeping  in  a  back  yard 
need  not  become  a  nuisance  as  many  think  it  must  be. 
With  the  system  and  arrangement  our  friend  outlines 
hen-keeping  is  not  drudgery.  And,  also,  the  hen  as  a 
companion  and  a-  watch  dog  to  drive  dull  care  off  the 
premises,  is  not  bad. 

* 

We  hear  much  about  teaching  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools,  but  how  can  that  be  done  until  teachers 
know  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it  ?  Have  you 
ever  suffered  from  the  effect  which  can  be  traced  to 
the  attempt  to  teach  cooking  in  the  schools?  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  they  recognize  that  you  must  get  teachers 
before  you  can  teach.  The  Legislature  has,  therefore, 
established  a  normal  department  at  the  Agricultural 
College.  It  opens  this  Summer,  and  the  first  work  will 
be  a  month’s  normal  school.  An  excellent  idea 

* 

How  are  we  to  get  public  men  off  the  fence  before 
they  come  down  to  jump  on  the  “under  dog”?  We 
suggest  putting  spikes  and  barbed  wire  on  the  fence. 
Who  is  to  put  them  there?  The  people  who  made  the 
public  men.  Where  can  they  get  the  spikes?  Make 
them  out  of  sharp  pens  well  dipped  in  ink.  We  notice 
that  some  of  the  politicians  are  now  beginning  to  say 
that  letters  do  not  amount  to  much — but  they  know 
better.  Whenever  a  man  talks  that  way  we  feel  sure 
that  he  has  had  a  good  dose  himself,  and  doesn’t  want 
another. 

* 

The  Brown’s  Seedling  grape  is  now  going  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers.  The  following  note  from  Geo.  R. 
Wood,  of  Kentucky,  may  prove  useful  to  others: 

Within  five  minutes  after  I  received  the  vine  from  office, 
I  unwrapped  and  examined  it,  pronounced  it  a  first-class 
plant — dropped  it  in  pan  of  water — the  roots  were  a  little 
dry — picked  up  a  spade  and  the  pan.  stepped  around  to  the 
sunny  side  of  my  house,  where  I  had  a  hole  something  over 
two  feet  square  and  18  inches  deep ;  filled  the  bottom  of 
hole  with  rich  earth  (not  manure)  placed  the  vine  with 
roots  well  spread,  threw  in  more  rich  earth,  tramped  it  firm, 
and  filled  the  hole  a  little  rounding:  then  placed  a  box 
with  both  ends  out,  over  the  vine.  This  was  to  protect 
the  buds  and  make  the  vine  grow  much  faster,  I  discovered 
years  ago  that  by  putting  nail  kegs  and  boxes  over  vines 
I  could  make  them  grow  10  or  12  feet  the  first  year,  and 
by  cutting  back  next  year  to  five  feet  have  several  bunches 
of  grapes  without  impairing  the  vine  in  the  least.  After 
the  growth  gets  well  under  way  I  will  give  it  a  drink  of 
liquid  manure  with  plenty  of  wood  ashes,  which  ought  to 
make  it  jump. 

We  shall  have  during  the  next  few  weeks  advice 
from  some  of  our  best  grape  growers  about  growing 
this  vine.  Get  it  well  started  anyway,  even  if  you 
are  to  move  it  later. 

* 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  taken  pains  to  in¬ 
vestigate  many  of  the  extravagant  reports  printed  in 
the  daily  papers.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  little 
or  no  basis  for  truth  in  them.  Sometimes  a  half  truth 
has  been  distorted  or  twisted  so  as  to  give  an  entirely 
wrong  meaning  to  the  story.  In  news  relating  to  farm¬ 
ing  matters  this  tendency  to  exaggerate  or  deceive 


seems  particularly  strong.  We  have  traced  so  many  of 
these  things  that  we  begin  to  doubt  if  the  reader  of  a 
daily  paper  really  gets  a  fair  review  of  public  events. 
It  seems  as  if  much  important  news  is  presented  in  a 
way  to  bias  judgment.  There  are,  of  course,  reports 
which  cannot  well  be  changed,  but  there  are  also  some 
where  it  is  to  the  interest  of  certain  parties  to  keep  the 
public  misinformed.  For  example,  take  the  struggle 
which  President  Roosevelt  is  having  with  the  rail¬ 
roads,  or  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Hitchcock  to  save 
the  public  lands  or  the  desire  of  Gov.  Hughes  in  New 
York  to  cut  out  “graft”  and  compel  faithful  service! 
In  all  these  things  it  would  help  the  guilty  and  their 
parasites  to  have  the  news  twisted  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  truth. 

* 

WAITING  FOR  THE  REPORT. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  plain  statement  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  that  Jersey  cattle  investigation.  Now  we  wait 
for  the  committee’s  report.  Stockmen  and  farmers 
generally  will  regret  that  the  investigation  was  held  in 
secret.  A  public  inquiry  would  have  inspired  greater 
confidence.  Probably  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  does  not  realize 
how  intensely  interested  the  public  is  in  this  case. 
There  will  be  no  serious  criticism,  however,  if  the 
decision  is  based  upon  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

We  have  never  recognized  but  one  point  at  issue.  Do 
the  registry  papers  which  accompanied  each  cow  ac¬ 
curately  describe  her?  Mr.  Rogers  could  not  make 
them  agree.  When  Dr.  Smead  examined  them  he  found 
at  least  one  cow  older  and  one  younger  than  the  ages 
recorded  in  the  papers.  Dr.  Barber  agreed  with  him. 
Mr.  Hunt,  a  practical  Jersey  breeder,  could  not  make 
the  papers  fit  the  cows — nor  could  several  other  cattle 
men  and  farmers.  This  investigating  committee  exam¬ 
ined  the  cows  several  times.  Mr.  Dawley  was  there  to 
identify  them,  and  the  registry  papers  were  at  their 
disposal.  If  these  papers  had  agreed  with  the  cows 
the  investigation  would  have  ended  at  once,  for  there 
would  have  been  “nothing  to  investigate.”  Since  the 
investigation  went  on  for  a  day  longer  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  went  back  for  another  look  at  the  cows,  the 
assumption  is  natural  that  these  gentlemen  could  not 
fit  the  papers  to  the  cows  any  more  than  others  who 
had  tried  before  them.  Having  failed  in  this  the  com¬ 
mittee  might  well  4iave  stopped  to  report  to  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  A  court  of  law  having  power  to  take  testimony 
and  swear  witnesses  and  compel  answers  to  questions, 
might  be  able  to  develop  interesting  facts  in  connection 
with  the  case,  and  show  whether  or  not  the  discrepancy 
was  an  unintentional  error  or  a  deliberate  fraud ;  bu 
this  committee  had  no  such  authority.  Mr.  Adams, 
lawyer  for  Mr.  Rogers,  understood  this  lack  of  author¬ 
ity.  Having,  as  he  stated  a  cause  for  action  in  a  civil 
court  against  Mr.  Dawley,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow 
Mr.  Rogers  to  answer  the  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Dawley’s  attorney,  unless  Mr.  Rogers  be  permitted  to 
take  an  exact  copy  of  the  testimony  for  his  protection 
at  any  future  trial.  This  was  only  a  reasonable  pre¬ 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  attorney.  No  lawyer  would 
take  any  different  stand  on  the  part  of  his  client,  as 
otherwise  he  might  have  been  confronted  at  every  step 
of  a  future  trial  with  a  report  of  an  examination  in 
the  hands  of  his  opponents,  which,  by  the  change  of  a 
word  here  and  there  in  the  testimony  might  entirely 
change  it.  As  the  committee  refused  to  give  Mr.  Rogers 
a  copy  of  this  testimony  he  could  not  submit  himself 
to  cross-examination.  But  what  was  the  reason  for 
going  into  the  details  of  the  transaction?  Both  men 
have  friends  who  stand  by  them.  Both  also  have  bitter 
enemies  who  curse  them  with  impartial  hatred.  These 
personalities  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
case.  If  the  papers  fit  the  cows  Mr.  Rogers  is  wrong. 
If  they  do  not  agree  Mr.  Dawley  has  something  to 
explain  and  to  settle  for.  Let  one  man  be  as  innocent 
as  a  child  and  the  other  a  hardened  old  rogue,  and  still 
the  ages  of  the  cows  and  the  figures  in  the  papers 
remain  the  same.  The  cows  and  the  papers  represent 
exact,  standing  records — which  will  not  disappear  when 
this  investigation  is  closed.  This  committee  examined 
both,  and  their  findings  will,  without  doubt,  be  based 
upon  such  examination.  The  public  awaits  the  report 
with  great  interest. 

* 

It  is  evident  that  Gov.  Hughes  of  New  York  will 
receive  the  support  of  the  people  and  win.  Go  any¬ 
where  in  the  State  and  listen  to  what  people  say,  and 
you  will  find  not  only  the  issue  but  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  clearly  outlined.  In  former  years  you  would  find 
a  note  of  doubt  running  through  such  talk,  and  men 
would  hesitate  and  ask  “How  will  this  affect  the  party?” 
This  year  there  is  less  of  that  than  ever,  for  men  are 
tired  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  politicians.  They 
recognize  the  logic  and  also  the  hope  in  Gov.  Hughes’ 
position.  It  is  what  they  have  been  waiting  for,  and 
the  response  to  it  should  not  surprise  any  man.  The 
great  majority  of  the  plain  people  have  only  wanted  a 
man  and  the  opportunity  to  support  him.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  should  support 


the  Governor  at  this  time.  By  doing  so  they  not  only 
put  themselves  on  the  right  side,  but  they  show  their 
power  and  their  ability  to  act  as  a  conservative  force 
in  public  life.  Most  of  the  wrongs  or  forms  of  oppres¬ 
sion  for  which  farmers  suffer  result  from  giving 
power  into  the  hands  of  politicians.  That  makes  ail 
the  more  reason  why  people  should  go  straight  to 
headquarters  with  help  when  they  get  the  chance.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  organize  a  campaign  against  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  Senate  this  Fall.  Let  us  wait  and 
see  how  they  actually  line  up  when  the  test  comes. 

* 

The  ginseng  growers  seem  to  have  quit  making  their 
great  claims  of  profit.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no 
future  for  sales  of  large  quantities  of  ginseng  through 
the  legitimate  Chinese  market.  If  any  large  proportion 
of  the  gardens  now  under  cultivation  produce  20  per  cent 
of  what  was  claimed  for  them,  the  Chinese  would  not 
take  the  goods.  In  order  to  make  a  “home  market” 
for  ginseng  a  medicine  claiming  to  use  the  cultivated 
root  for  its  base  is  offered  for  sale.  Ginseng  growers 
are  requested  to  “take  their  own  medicine”  in  order  to 
help  along  trade.  From  the  advertisement  of  this  medi¬ 
cine  we  take  the  following: 

Don't  you  want  a  good  appetite? 

Don’t  you  want  a  good  disposition? 

Don’t  you  want  your  friends  to  know  you  as  that  happy, 
prosperous  person  that  you  once  were? 

Who  could  possibly  say  “No”  to  these  questions  ex¬ 
cept  some  of  the  unfortunates  who  lost  their  hard 
earned  money  planting  ginseng?  A  colored  man  in  the 
South  gave  us  this  experience:  “Every  now  an’  den 
I  feels  like  whippin’  all  de  children  an’  slappin’  their 
mudder.  At  dem  times  I  just  goes  out  to  de  woodpile 
wid  my  ax  an’  takes  it  out  of  a  log !”  Some  of  us  have 
had  similar  inclinations  and  came  closer  to  indulging 
them.  We  have  had  other  gentlemen  say  that  their  good 
disposition  and  digestion  and  prosperous  appearance  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  whenever  trouble  threatened  they 
ate  an  apple.  We  might  suggest  to  our  ginseng  friends 
that  they  try  the  woodpile  and  apple  cure  before  buying 
their  medicine! 

♦ 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  fertilizer  question — no  bounds 
to  the  area  in  which  fertilizers  will  ultimately  be  needed. 
From  Nova  Scotia  come  questions  about  the  use  of 
seaweed  as  manure,  from  Alaska  questions  about 
what  to  use  with  fish,  from  Kansas  questions  about 
corncobs  and  so  on.  Wherever  we  turn,  after  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  years  of  cropping  e\ren  on  the  richest 
soil  the  wastes  are  being  studied  and  utilized.  The 
latest  call  is  from  a  rich  section  of  Texas.  For  some 
years  great  yields  of  cotton  were  produced  and  no  one 
thought  of  using  fertilizers.  Lately  the  section  has 
begun  to  ship  berries,  onions,  potatoes  and  other  garden 
truck.  It  is  found  that  while  cotton  would  maintain 
its  yield  from  the  natural  soil,  heavy  manuring  or 
fertilizing  was  needed  for  vegetables.  Thus,  many 
carloads  of  fertilizers  are  brought  in  from  a  distance 
at  great  expense.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fertilizers 
at  the  South  consist  of  mixtures  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
acid  phosphate  and  potash.  Right  in  the  heart  of  this 
trucking  section  are  cotton  oil  mills  at  which  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  suitable  for  fertilizing  can  be  bought  at  a 
low  price.  By  shipping  in  the  chemicals  and  mixing 
with  the  meal  good  fertilizers  can  be  made  at  a  low 
cost — and  find  ready  sale.  Here  is  a  great  chance  for 
some  enterprising  man  who  understands  fertilizers,  for 
the  truckers  will  gladly  set  him  up  in  business.  We  men¬ 
tion  this  to  illustrate  some  of  the  new  chances  for  ex¬ 
perienced  men  which  are  springing  up  with  farm  de¬ 
velopment. 

BREVITIES. 

Don’t  forget  the  small  fruit. 

The  simplified  spelling  for  ruin  is  r  u  m  t 

The  best  wood  lot  on  the  farm  Is  under  the  woodshed 
roof. 

“Charity  begins  at  home !”  What’s  the  beginning  of 
Charity?  Love!  What,  then,  should  home  be  filled  with? 

The  lawyer  states  that  in  the  absence  of  a  special  agree¬ 
ment  stable  manure  made  on  the  farm  is  classed  as  real 
estate. 

Don’t  forget  the  rabbits  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  In  case 
they  have  damaged  you  send  the  facts  at  once  to  L.  L.  Mor¬ 
rell,  Ivinderhook,  N.  Y. 

That  Alfalfa  train  in  Ohio.  You  see  that  Mr.  Jamison 
says  many  farmers  who  would  not  attend  an  ordinary  in¬ 
stitute  crowded  to  the  train. 

That  is  a  fine  specimen  of  White  Plymouth  Rock  pic¬ 
tured  at  Fig.  154,  page  339.  The  “Rocks”  are  still  the 
solid  foundation  for  many  a  chicken  man’s  business,  and 
“Old  Speckle”  is  giving  way  to  the  white  bird. 

It  is  said  that  Massachusetts  factories  require  more 
packing  cases  to  Fold  their  goods  than  those  of  any  other 
State.  That  is  one  reason  why  Massachusetts  is  so  vitally 
interested  in  forestry.  Cover  the  hills  with  pine  and  the 
next  generation  will  use  the  wood  for  boxes. 

We  are  told  that  agents  of  the  Seedless  apple  buncoed 
many  fruit  growers  in  Michigan.  Now  it  is  said  for  their 
benefit :  “Purchasers  can  refuse  to  take  the  trees  ordered. 
The  Michigan  statute  covering  the  sale  of  nursery  stock 
states  that  parties  must  take  out  a  license.  As  the  Seed¬ 
less  people  neglected  to  carry  out  this  formality  they  are 
liable  to  be  prosecuted.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  that  is  supposed  to  have  started  from 
crossed  wires  April  3  swept  over  three  acres  at  Fulton, 
Church  and  Dey  streets,  New  York,  where  the  23-story  twin 
terminal  buildings  ot  the  MeAdoo  tunnel  system  are  to 
stand.  Shanties  and  timbering  were  destroyed  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  “sandhogs’  working  in  caissons  80  feet  down  had  a 
good  scare  before  they  were  all  pulled  out  alive.  A  two 
and  a  half  inch  compressed  air  pipe  burst  in  the  course  of 
the  tire.  A  twelve-inch  water  main  also  sprang  a  leak,  and 
water  poured  into  some  of  the  caissons  Supt.  Seymour 
thought  that  Chief  Croker’s  estimate  of  $100,000  damage 
was  excessive.  The  whole  plant  is  insured  for  $120,000 
.  .  .  Electricity  will  be  utilized  by  the  Great  Northern 

Railway  Company  instead  of  steam  as  motive  power  on  at 
least  one  division  of  its  transcontinental  line  in  North  Da¬ 
kota.  as  well  as  in  hauling  its  trains  through  the  famous 
Cascade  tunnel,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  stretch  of 
road  where  it  has  been  decided  to  use  electricity  is  between 
Minot  and  Williston  where  the  road's  supply  of  water  is 
so  full  of  mineral  salts  that  an  engine  must  be  taken  into 
the  round  house  after  every  run  to  have  its  boiler  cleaned. 
The  road  between  Minot  and  Williston  has  been  giving  the 
company  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  at  times  the  difficul¬ 
ties  experienced  have  been  sufficient  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  operation  of  trains.  .  .  .  The  opening  state¬ 
ments  of  the  attorneys  for  the  defense  were  made  April  4 
in  the  trial  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  It 
was  charged  by  Lawyer  Rosenthal,  who  made  the  first  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  jury  that  the  defense  will  be  able  to  show  not 
only  that  the  witnesses  for  the  Government  misinterpreted 
the  rate  sheets  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Road,  but  that  they 
did  so  wilfully.  He  declared  that  the  defense  will  show  that 
the  rate  between  Whiting.  Ind.,  and  Chappell,  III.,  used 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  was  a  lawful  rate,  and  was 
known  to  every  shipper  in  the  district.  .  .  .  With  her 

hold  a  mass  of  crackling  flames,  the  big  steamer  City  of 
Troy  of  the  Citizens’  Line,  a  wooden  side-wheeler,  250  feet 
long,  on  which  were  nearly  75  passengers,  plowed!  through 
the  Hudson  at  full  speed  April  6,  her  captain  endeavoring 
to  find  a  pier  to  which  he  might  tie  long  enough  to  land 
the  passengers  and  crew.  The  City  of  Troy  was  on  the 
Jersey  side  of  the  river  off  Yonkers,  going  up  the  river, 
when  the  fire  was  discovered,  and  it  was  an  hour  later 
before  she  was  finally  tied  up  at  the  private  pier  of  Edwin 
Gould  at  Dobbs  Ferry.  There  every  passenger  was  safely 
landed.  The  vessel,  an  hour  later,  was  a  blackened  mass 
burned  to  the  water’s  edge :  loss  $200,000.  .  .  .  The 

McDonald  Engineering  building  at  McGill  University  was 
destroyed  by  fire  April  5.  The  loss  will  exceed  $750,000, 
It  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  best-equipped  building  of 
its  kind  on  the  continent,  and  was  opened  by  Lord  Stanley. 
No  lives  were  lost  Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  how 
the  fire  originated,  it  having  broken  out  presumably  in  the 
furnace  room.  The  insurance  on  the  building  is  $420,000. 
Dean  Hovie,  of  McGill,  issued  an  official  statement  to  tbe 
effect  that  on  account  of  the  inability  to  replace  certain 
collections  kept  in  the  building  the  total  loss  will  exceed 
$750,000.  The  building  was  the  gift  of  Sir  William  Mc¬ 
Donald.  .  .  .  Civil  Engineer  Robert  E.  I’earv,  the  Arc¬ 

tic  explorer,  applied  to  the  "Navy  Department  for  a  leave 
of  absence  to  enable  him  to  make  another  dash  for  the 
North  Pole,  and  has  received  three  years’  leave.  He  has 
raised  $200,000,  which  will  be  needed  in  equipping  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  and  he  intends  to  start  in  the  Summer  of  100,8. 
He  will  use  the  steamer  Roosevelt,  in  which  he  made  his 
last  trip.  Mr.  Peary  has  been  in  the  navy  for  2(5  years  and 
has  been  absent  on  leave  15  years.  .  .  .  The  Great 

Northern  Railroad  was  found  guilty  at  St.  Paul  April  6 
of  rebating  on  fifteen  counts.  A  fine  of  $15,000  was  imposed 
by  Judge  Page  Morris,  of  the  Federal  Court.  The  specific 
charge  was  that  of  giving  freight  concessions  on  grain  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  ...  A  score  of  nersons 
were  killed  April  5  by  a  tornado  which  swept  for  300  miles 
across  portions  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Parts 
of  four  towns  were  devastated,  wth  damage  exceeding  $500.- 
000.  The  wind  damaged  property,  crops  and  telegraph  wires 
throughout  its  course.  .  .  .  The  Metropolitan  car  barns 

at  Lenox  avenue  and  140th  street.  New  York,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  April  8;  loss  $1,500,000.  The  fire  was  attended 
by  several  explosions,  one  causing  the  death  of  a  fire  cap¬ 
tain,  and  injuries  to  several  firemen.  .  .  .  Fire  in  the 

six-story  building  of  the  Ragus  Tea  and  Coffee  Co.,  Wash¬ 


ington  and  Laigbt  streets,  New  York,  April  6,  caused  mucb 
trouble  to  the  firemen,  and  a  loss  of  $200  000.  .  .  Six 

inches  of  snow  fell  in  the  Mohawk  Valiev.  New  York,  April 
8 ;  four  inches  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  April  9. 
and  Montreal,  Canada,  had  a  fall  of  12  inches.  It  was 
the  heaviest  fall  ever  recorded  by  the  Weather  Bureau  so 
late  in  the  season. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Thomas  II.  Douglas,  of  the  firm 
of  It.  Douglas'  Sons,  nurserymen,  of  Waukegan,  Ill.,  died 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Tuesday,  March  26  of  heart  failure. 
Mr.  Douglas',  father  the  late  Robert  Douglas,  was  a  nur¬ 
seryman  of  international  reputation  and  founded  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  bears  his  name. 

The  committee  on  public  health  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Aldermen,  which  has  been  holding  public  hearings  on  the 
milk  question  and  whose  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
covered  a  period  of  many  weeks,  decided  unanimously  at  a 
special  meeting  April  9  in  favor  of  an  ordinance  which,  if 
passed,  will  require  that  the  milk  from  every  dairy  supply¬ 
ing  New  York  shall  be  tested  by  the  Health  Department 
once  a  month,  and  any  milk  showiug  over  500,000  bacteria 
to  the  cubic  centimeter  will  have  to  be  pasteurized  before 
being  sold.  If  a  herd  is  certified  to  as  free  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  at  least  three  samples  of  the  milk  from  a  dairy 
show  less  than  500,000  bacteria,  the  Board  of  Health  is 
to  certify  that  such  milk  can  be  sold  raw  for  a  month.  All 
milk  pasteurized  under  the  ordinance  must  be  placed  in 
clean  cans  or  bottles,  “each  of  which  cans  or  bottles  shall 
be  stamped  and  sealed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  in  such  a  manner  that  said  cans  or  bottles 
cannot  be  opened  without  breaking  the  seal.-'  This  is  ro 
prevent  contamination  after  pasteurization.  For  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinance  the  permit  of  an  offender  can  be  re¬ 
voked,  and  for  a  second  offense  not  only  can  the  permit  be 
revoked  but  he  is  punishable  for  a  misdemeanor. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  VINEYARD ? 

Last  Spring  we  planted  three  acres  of  grapes  on  side 
of  hill  facing  northwest,  with  small  river  at  bottom;  soil 
rafher  sandy  and  gravelly;  location  30  miles  north  of  Lake 
Erie,  rather  out  of  the  grape  belt  for  Canada,  but  as  we 
have  seen  a  good  many  crops  of  Concords  harvested  within 
the  same  location  we  decided  to  try  them.  Varieties,  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early,  Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Vergennes,  Niagara 
and  Concord.  The  intention  ^was  to  have  them  run  across 
the  hill,  so  as  to  avoid  washing,  and  they  were  planted  10 
h.V  7 1/5  feet.  Through  some  error,  while  writer  was  away, 
they  were  put  in  up  and  down  the  hill,  and  as  we  thought 
the  ground  has  commenced  to  wash  badly.  We  have  thought 
to  set  the  posts  and  wires  so  as  still  to  run  across  the 
hill  :  this  would  make  the  rows  only  7M>  feet  wide,  with  the 
grapes  10  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Will  this  do?  We  are  so 
located  that  we  get  all  the  air  circulation  we  want,  but 
will  not  the  vines  be  too  wide  in  the  row?  Would  we  gain 
anything  by  planting  another  vine  in  between  each  one? 
Thus  they  would  be  live  feet  apart,  and  keeping  them  closely 
pruned,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  district  we  cannot 
get  the  vigorous  growth  that  is  obtained  in  some  locations, 
and  that  possibly  such  a  method  will  succeed  here,  where  it 
would  not  do  at  all  in  other  more  favored  locations.  What 
system  of  training  would  you  advocate  for  us?  We  have 
started  with  the  intention  of  training  on  the  renewal  sys¬ 
tem.  but  at  this  stage  of  growth  we  can  follow  any. 

Ontario,  Canada.  s.  n» 

I  think  the  Moore’s  Early  and  Worden  would  stand 
5  x  7 V>,  planting  one  between,  if  two  wires  were  used  and 
vines  trimmed  on  the  Kniffen  system  of  two  arms.  One 
vine  should  be  cut  off  and  kept  on  the  lower  wire,  while  the 
next  should  have  no  arms  on  the  lower  wire  but  two  on  the 
top  one :  alternating  this  way  would  prevent  overgrowing 
to  a  certain  extent.  Concord.  Niagara,  etc.,  would  not  do 
so  well  planted  at  five  feet  in  the  row.  If  mine  I  would 
dig  up  and  reset,  as  the  planted  roots  run  up  and  down 
the  lull  and  are  more  liable  on  such  land  to  be  torn  out 
by  plow  and  cultivator.  h.  w.  barnks. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  the  side  hill  is  so  steep  that  it  does  wash  badly,  10 
feet  is  not  any  too  wide  for  the  rows,  and  7  >/2  feet  would 
be  decidedly  too  narrow,  because  driving  through  such 
narrow  rows  on  a  side  hill,  the  wagon  would  naturally  lean 
down  hill,  catching  every  post,  vines  and  fruit,  unless  spe¬ 
cial  provisions  are  made  by  having  every  other  row  lean 
also  down  hill.  T  consider  the  distance  for  Niagara,  Wor¬ 
den  and  Concords  should  be  at  least  eight  fee!  in  the  row, 
for  if  these  varieties  are  pruned  too  close  they  will  run 
too  much  to  vines  instead  of  fruit,  especially  in  such 
ground  as  the  writer  describes.  If  the  vineyard  were  mine, 
I  would  plow  the  grapes  out  and  set  them  over  again  just 
as  I  wanted  tfiem.  for  as  they  are  now  it  would  be  a  con¬ 
tinual  eyesore  and  vexation  to  me ;  better  have  it  right  to 


start  with  at  once.  The  modified  Kniffen  system  I  find 
best  adapted  to  Worden,  Niagara  and  Concord.  The  renewal 
or  tree  system  does  well  for  the  other  varieties  named. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  schoe.nfeld. 

I  would  certainly  change  the  rows  or  wiring  so  that 
they  will  cross  the  hill.  It  will  add  to  the  expense  of  culti¬ 
vation.  but  it  will  save  the  vineyard.  Seven  and  one-half 
feet  is  rather  narrow  for  general  vineyard  work,  but  it  will 
not  be  serious  in  so  small  a  vineyard.  Years  ago  in  this 
belt  (Chautauqua-Erie)  the  practice  was  to  plant  vines  five 
or  six  feet  apart  each  way  and  train  to  stakes;  this  necessi- 
tatecl  leaving  out  a  row  occasionally  for  driveway.  Later, 
when  wire  trellis  came  into  use,  rows  were  made  seven  to 
eight  feet  wide;  now  the  general  practice  is  about  nine 
leet.  If  strong,  vigorous  growth  is  not  expected  I  would 
plant  between,  making  vines  five  feet  in  row,  but  if  he 
gets  growth  as  we  do  here  10  feet  apart  in  row  will  do  very 
well.  There  are  now  in  this  belt  hundreds,  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands,  of  acres  of  grapes  that  were  planted  8  x  10;  that 
is,  tows  eight  feet  apart,  vines  10  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
I  he  two-arm  system  is  the  most  universal  practice  here. 
It  seems  to  have  no  drawbacks.  The  Kniffen  is  practiced  to 
some  extent,  but  requires  more  skill  in  training  and  perhaps 
tends  to  place  the  fruit  in  better  shape  for  the  pickers. 
Summer  tying  or  Summer  pruning  is  not  practiced  here  :  it 
would  be  regarded  as  a  useless  expense.  a.  i.  loop 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  would  be  to  dig  up  the  vines  and  replant  them  in 
the  manner  the  owner  first  planned.  A  vineyard,  with 
proper  care,  lasts  a  lifetime  ;  yes,  two  or  three  generations, 
and  the  extra  labor  and  loss  of  one  year’s  crop  will  be 
well  repaid  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  the  thing  right, 
rather  than  to  wish,  every  time  it  is  seen  or  thought  of, 
that  it  had  been  different.  If  the  vines  were  one-year  roots, 
it  will  do  them  no  material  damage  to  take  them  up.  cut 
back  the  roots  and  tops,  and  replant.  But  the  owner  will 
have  to  wait  a  year  longer  for  a  crop.  I  should  certainly 
advise  following  the  plan  outlined  above,  were  it  not  for  the 
statement  made  in  the  query  that  vines  do  not  make  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  in  that  locality.  Seven  and  one-half  feet  between 

the  rows  can  be  managed  all  right,  though  it  will  cause 

more  of  the  tillage  to  be  done  with  one  horse  than  if  the 
rows  were  eight  or  nine  feet  apart.  If  the  vines  were  all 
Moore’s  Early,  Vergennes,  or  even  Worden  and  Niagara,  I 
would  advise  filling  in  so  as  to  make  them  five  feet  apart, 
but  the  Concord  will  need  more  room,  unless  the  owner  is 
willing  to  do  a  lot  of  Summer  pruning  and  training.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  system  of  training,  I  cannot  give  advice.  I 
believe  in  the  renewal  system,  and  practice  it,  and  I  am 

satisfied  with  the  results.  e.  c.  gillett. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

You  people  of  the  East  have  our  sympathies  for  the 
snow  and  bad  weather  you  have  had  this  Spring.  We  have 
the  earliest  and  warmest  ever  known  in  my  29  years  of 
Kansas;  plowing  for  corn  is  about  done,  and  planting  is 
here.  A  few  “early  birds’’  have  corn  up.  Fruit  trees  have 
blossomed  full.  e.  m.  c. 

Yesterday,  April  4,  we  had  a  corn  and  Alfalfa  train  stop  at 
our  station  for  45  minutes;  from  Columbus  towards  Cincin¬ 
nati,  to  Midland  City,  then  east,  a  two-days’  trip,  ending  at 
Chillieothe.  The  majority  went  to  the  corn  car  till  they 
reached  Greenfield,  two  stops  west  of  here,  where  they 
changed  to  the  Alfalfa  car.  I  suppose  the  next  stop  would 
also  he  the  same  story.  The  Alfalfa  car  at  Itoxabell  was 
filled.  These  trains  catch  many  farmers  who  seldom  if  ever 
attend  a  farmers'  institute.  The  Grain  Dealers’  Association, 
assisted  by  the  professors  of  the  Ohio  State  University  and 
Wooster  Experiment  Station  and  others,  made  up  the  work¬ 
ing  force  of  this  train.  Although  late  in  the  season  and  a 
busy  time  the  turn-out  was  very  good,  joiin  m.  jamison. 

Ohio. 


THE  RABBIT  NUISANCE. — The  rabbits  were  brought  into 
this  section  by  sportsmen,  and  have  quite  rapidly  spread 
over  a  large  territory,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  the  farmers.  They  are  protected  by  the  game  laws  for 
about  10  months  out  of  the  12.  There  is  a  proviso  in  the 
law  which  says  that  the  owner  of  the  land  may  take  them 
at  any  time  to  prevent  their  Injuring  property.  I  asked 
our  game  warden  for  his  construction  of  this  provision. 
Could  I  not  delegate  the  power  to  destroy  the  same  to  my 
employees?  lie  thought  not;  the  law  is  specific  and  says 
the  owner  of  the  occupied  lands :  this  being  the  case,  the 
proviso  is  simply  a  farce.  What  is  wanted  is  an  open  sea¬ 
son  for  the  entire  year  on  hares  and  Jack  rabbits  so  that 
anyone  may  destroy  them  at  any  time  or  by  any  means. 

J.  R.  CORNELL. 

I’rest.  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers  Ass’11. 
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A 

Dollar  Book 

a  r~  '  -<■  : 

FREE 


TO  FARMERS 
AND  DAIRYMEN 

It  will  pay  every  farmer  or  every  farmer’s  wife 
to  sit  right  down  and  write  for  Sharpies  “Bus* 
iness  Dairying.”  This  valuable  book  contains  in¬ 
formation  that  can  be  found  in  no  other  book, 
and  will  help  any  dairyman  to  make  his 
business  more  profitable.  It  tells 
How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed,  How 
to  Care  for  Feed,  What  Foods  Pro¬ 
duce  Greatest  Amount  of  Milk,  How 
to  Care  for  the  Dairy  Cow  in  the  way 
to  get  best  results,  and  the  whole  book 
is  practical.  To  get  all  the  good  out  of 
your  milk  you  should  of  course  use 

THE  SHARPLES 
TUBULAR  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


It  is  not  only  guaranteed  to  more  than  pay 
for  itself  annually,  but  the  ease  with  which 
you  can  skim,  the  low  can,  the  self-oiling 
bearings,  the  simple  Tubul&r  bowl  with  only 
one  little  part  inside  to  wash,  the  moderate 
price,  are  all  points  you  should  know  about.  Send  today 
for  the  free  “Business  Dairying”  and  full  information 
about  the  Sharpies  Tubular,  giving  number  of  cows 
you  keep.  Ask  for  booklet  G.  153 


Mrs.  J.  Renken,  Trenton,  la.,  says  “We  cleared  #100.00  in  six 
months  off  seven  cows.” 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.f 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chloago,  III. 


BEST  OF  SEPARATORS 
ACTUALLY  FREE 
OF  COST. 


in  the  purchase  of  a 

SEPARATOR.  Any 
DE  LAVAL  machine 
the  machine  actually 


This  is  really  the  fact 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM 

reputable  person  may  buy  a 
on  such  liberal  terms  that 

pays  for  itself. 

And  it  not  only  does  this  the  first  few  months,  in 
which  it  saves  its  cost,  but  goes  on  doing  it  for  fully  twenty 
years  to  come.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  buying  trashy 
“cash-in-advance”  separators,  or  any  other  than  the 
best,  is  penny  wise,  dollar  foolish.  Such  machines  quickly 
lose  their  cost  instead  of  saving  it,  and  then  go  on 
losing  instead  of  saving. 

There  is  no  poss  ble  reason  why  any  buyer  of  a 
Cream  Separator  should  be  content  with  less  than  the 
DE  LAVAL  and  there  never  was  a  more  promising 
time  to  make  this  most  profitable  of  all  farm  investments. 
Why  not  send  for  catalogue  and  particulars? 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND.  QREG. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

PLEA  FOR  TRANQUILITY. 

Lord,  in  Thy  abounding  grace. 

Give  to  me  one  little  place 
Where  earth’s  beauties  I  may  see. 

With  no  man  to  envy  me! 

Let  my  children  breathe  in  health: 

1/et  them  know  the  poor  man’s  wealth — 

To  live  free  beneath  the  sky. 

Shunning,  dreading,  no  man's  eye. 

Let  the  dear  wife  of  my  heart 
Share  with  me  the  greater  part 
Of  my  hours,  and  grant  that  we. 

Free  of  care,  may  worship  Thee. 

To  our  own  give  us  true  claim. 

Wronging  none  in  right  or  name, 

Ixiving  all  things  to  their  worth 
Till  we  leave  Thy  blessed  earth. 

But  if  it  should  be  Thy  will 
We  should  strive  and  suffer  still. 

Give  us  grace  to  keep  unstained 
Till  Thy  peace  at  last  is  gained. 

Fame  and  wealth  to  others,  then; 

This  to  me  and  mine.  Amen! 

— Tudor  Jenks.  in  the  Outlook. 

* 

Try  a  paint  brush  for  applying  stove 
blacking,  instead  of  the  ordinary  style 
sold  for  the  purpose;  it  is  easier  to  use, 
and  keeps  the  hands  cleaner. 

* 

Raisin  ginger-bread  is  very  good.  One 
cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  molasses,  one- 
half  cup  butter;  sift  together  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  ginger,  cinnamon  and  cloves 
and  two  teaspoons  soda  with  two  and 
one-half  cups  flour;  pour  one  cup  boil¬ 
ing  water  on  the  sugar,  molasses  and 
butter,  then  add  the  dry  ingredients;  the 
last  thing  beat  in  two  eggs  and  one  cup 
of  chopped  and  floured  raisins.  This 
keeps  soft  for  several  days. 

* 

We  see  a  great  many  striped  materials 
used  in  the  Spring  costumes,  especially  in 
light  colors.  The  skirt  is  often  trimmed 
with  bias  bands  of  the  material,  or  with 
ribbon  velvet;  the  lowest  band  is  usually 
put  on  about  eight  inches  from  the  hem. 
Another  new  style  noted,  which  gave 
-rather  an  unusual  effect  was  a  striped 
skirt  trimmed  at  the  foot  with  a  band 
about  10  inches  deep  of  the  same  material, 
but  with  the  stripes  horizontal  instead  of 
vertical.  Many  of  the  new  Eton  coats 
are  made  with  the  Japanese  sleeve,  which 
seems  a  part  of  the  coat  itself,  without 
a  shaped  arm-hole,  the  general  outline 
being  that  of  a  kimono.  Two  materials 
are  used  in  many  of  the  Spring  jacket 
*suits,  a  Panama  or  voile  suit  having 
silk  sleeves,  or  the  entire  jacket  of  the 
silk,  with  trimmings  of  the  cloth. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  Suburban  Life 
gives  the  following  instructions  for  wash¬ 
ing  a  white  knitted  shawl,  so  that  it  will 
not  look  yellow  and  draggled.  Place 
the  shawl  in  a  clean  pillowcase  and  tie 
up  the  open  end.  Prepare  a  suds  of 
warm  water,  white  soap  and  a  *  little 
borax.  Put  the  case  containing  the  shawl 
in  the  water  and  move  briskly  about, 
lifting  it  up  and  down  and  in  and 
out  of  the  water.  Repeat  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  suds;  and  rinse  in  clear,  warm 
soft  water.  Do  not  wring  at  all, 
merely  press  out  some  of  the  water 
gently,  and  then  hang  on  the  line  still 
dripping.  Do  not  open  the  pillow-case 
until  both  it  and  the  shawl  are  dry.  Be 
sure  to  select  a  day  when  there  is  a  hot 
sun  and  strong  breeze ;  which  will 
quicken  the  drying,  producing  the  best 
results.  Thin  shawls  of  ice  wool  are 
said  to  wash  beautifully  after  this  method. 

|  * 
i  When  Aunt  Hitty  began  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  she  kept  at  least  one  person  em¬ 
ployed  with  little  chance  for  any  word 
but  direct  answers,  says  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 

“What’s  become  of  that  likely  kitten 
you  had  last  time  I  was  here?”  she  de¬ 
manded  of  her  small  nephew.  “I  hope 


she  wasn’t  poisoned  like  that  other  one 
you  had  two  years  ago,  was  she?” 

“Oh,  no’m,  she - ” 

“Was  she  drowned,  then?” 

“No’m,  she - ” 

“Stolen?” 

“Oh,  no’m,  she - ” 

“Well.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
made  you  give  away  such  a  handsome 
kitten.” 

“We  didn’t;  she - ” 

“Well,  what’s  happened  to  her?  Speak 
up,  boy.” 

“S-s-sbe’s  growed  into  a  cat,”  gasped 
the  small  nephew,  stammering  his  haste. 
* 

We  always  make  our  succotash  from 
green  Lima  beans  and  green  corn,  but 
this  dish  is  made  by  old-fashioned  Massa¬ 
chusetts  housewives  from  bulled  corn 
and  dried  beans,  according  to  a  recipe 
which,  it  is  said,  was  originally  derived 
from  the  Indians.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  recipe  handed  down  for 
many  generations  in  a  Plymouth  family : 
One  quart  of  large  white  beans  (not  the 
pea  beans),  six  quarts  of  hulled  corn,  six 
or  eight  pounds  of  corned  beef,  one  pound 
of  salt  pork,  fat  and  lean ;  chicken, 
weighing  from  four  to  six  pounds;  one 
large  white  turnip,  eight  or  ten  medium 
sized  potatoes.  Wash  the  beans  and 
soak  over  night  in  cold  water.  In  the 
morning  put  them  on  in  cold  soft  water. 
When  boiling  change  the  water  and 
simmer  until  soft  enough  to  mash  to  a 
pulp  and  the  water  is  nearly  all  absorbed. 
Wash  the  salt  pork  and  corned  beef.  Put 
them  on  about  8  o’clock  in  cold  water, 
in  a  very  large  kettle,  and  skim  as  they 
begin  to  boil.  Clean  and  truss  the  chicken 
as  for  boiling,  and  put  it  with  the  meat, 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  before  din¬ 
ner  time.  Allow  a  longer  time  if  a  fowl 
be  used,  and  keep  plenty  of  water  in  the 
kettle,  Two  hours  before  dinner  time 
put  the  beans,  mashed  to  a  pulp,  and  the 
bulled  corn  into  another  kettle,  with  some 
of  the  fat  from  the  meat  in  the  bottom, 
to  keep  them  from  sticking.  Take  out 
enough  liquor  from  the  meat  to  cover 
the  beans  and  corn,  and  let  them  simmer 
where  they  will  not  burn.  Stir  often  and 
add  more  liquor  if  needed.  The  mixture 
should  be  like  a  thick  soup,  and  the  beans 
should  absorb  all  the  liquor,  yet  it  must 
not  be  too  dry.  Pare  and  cut  the  turnip 
into  inch  slices,  add  it  about  II  o’clock 
and  the  potatoes  (pared)  haf  an  hour 
later.  Take  up  the  chicken  as  soon  as 
tender  that  it  may  be  served  whole.  Serve 
the  beef  and  pork  together,  the  chicken, 
turnip  and  potatoes  each  on  separate 
dishes,  and  the  beans  and  corn  in  a 
tureen.  The  meat  usually  salts  the  mix¬ 
ture  sufficiently,  and  no  other  seasoning 
is  necessary.  Save  the  water  left  from 
the  meat,  to  use  in  warming  the  corn  and 
beans  the  next  day,  serving  the  meat  cold. 
This  will  keep  several  days  in  cold 
weather,  and  like  many  other  dishes  it 
is  better  the  oftener  it  is  warmed  over, 
so  there  is  no  objection  to  making  a  large 
quantity. 

Canning  Raspberries. 

Some  time  ago  O.  W.  Mapes  gave  liis  fam¬ 
ily  recipe  for  canning  raspberries,  which,  lie 
said,  preserved  the  fresh  flavor  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  We  have  been  asked  to  re¬ 
print  this  recipe,  which  has  given  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  who  have  tried  it. 

Our  method  of  canning  raspberries 
(Cuthberts)  is  first  to  make  a  syrup  by 
boiling  seven  pounds  granulated  sugar 
in  quarts  water.  Fill  cans  with 

fresh  berries,  putting  in  as  many  as 
possible  without  crushing  the  berries. 
Apply  covers  without  the  rubbers,  and 
set  in  a  kettle  or  boiler  of  cold  water, 
so  the  water  comes  about  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  the  cans.  Bring  to  a  boil 
and  cook  seven  to  1,0  minutes  after  boil¬ 
ing  begins.  Now  take  the  cans  out  of 
the  water,  remove  the  covers,  fill  with 
hot  syrup  brimming  full,  and  seal  up 
tight  in  the  usual  way.  If  prime  berries 
are  used  they  make  a  dish  fit  to  set  be¬ 
fore  a  king,  or  anyone  else. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

Intensely  black.  Fadeless  and 
enduring.  The  standard  mourning 
dress  material  for  over  6o  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid  Blacks. 


EDdyston£ 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Three  generations  of  Simpson* 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


WillYouTry 
Them  at  our 
Risk? 


OUTWEARS 
TWO  PAIRS 

READ  THIS  OFFER 


If  you  buy  a  pair  of  Rubber- 
hide  boots  and  findthatthey 
do  not  outwear  two  pairs  of 
best  quality  rubber  boots,  we 
will  refund  to  you  the  money 
you  paid  for  them. 


Wesaytwo  pairs, but  experience  shows 
tha  tt  liey  outwear  three  and  four  pairs 
o  (ordinary  boots. 


RUBBERHIDE 

nnflTD  The  Rubber 

Hull  I  □  Boot  With  A 
UUU  I  W  Leather  Sole 

We  want  one  thousand  readers  of  this 
paper  to  try  a  pair  of  Rubbcrhide  Boots 
at  our  risk.  See  our  guaranty.  They  are 
the  only  rubber  boots  with  a  leather 
sole;  They  keep  your  feet  dry  and  pre¬ 
vent  sweating.  Can  be  tapped  or  half- 
soled  by  any  cobbler.  Give  better  pro¬ 
tection,  greater  comfort  and  the  great¬ 
est  economy. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

and  get  our  remarkable  offer 
which  will  enable  you  to  wear 
a  pair  of  Rubberhide  Boots  at  our  risk. 

them  to  you  express  prepaid. 

Rubberhide  Co.,  714  Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  send 


Moat  rubber  boots  are  made  of  old  remelted  rubber. 

That’s  why  they  crack  after  a  few  weeks  wear.  Take  a 

BUFFALO  BRAND  RUBBER  BOOT 

and  you  can  twist,  stretch  and  bend  it  in  any  direction. 
That  proves  there’s  a  lot  of  pood,  new,  pure  Para 
rubber  in  them.  Besides  this  the  canvas  is  lighter— 
the  rubber  thicker.  They  stretch  where  the  strain 
cornea,  hence  wear  longer  and  don’t  crack.  Souvenir 
Buffalo  Watch  Fob  absolutely  free,  if  you  mention 
your  dealer’s  name  and  ask  for  booklet  C  . 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO*,  77  Bo.  Pearl  St„  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Just  Because 

it  storms  -  7A- 
dont  confine , 
yourself 
indoors 

PROVIDE 
FOR  YOUR 
BODILY 
COMFORT 
by  wearing 

WATERPROOF 
QILED  CLOTHING 

*  .LACK  OR  YELLOW 

Every  Garment 
Guaranteed 
Good  enough  to  last  years 
Low  In  Price 


..tto  to«»OnT©  Cam 


FARM  TELEPHONES 

Save  their  cost  in  one  year 

Do  yon  realize  the  real  value  of  the  actual 
time  yon  spend  going  to  town  or  your 
neighbor*  on  errand*  you  could  do  on  the 
phone?  You  want  John  to  come  to  work 
for  you  tomorrow;  you  want  to  know  if 
ii  machine  part  ha*  arrived  at  the  Express 
Office;  yon  want  the  Doctor  for  a  sick 
child,  or  the  Veterinary  for  a  sick  horse. 
Yon  say  there  is  no  telephone  system? 
Then  you  are  Just  the  man  we  want  to 
correspond  with.  We  can  show  you  how 
to  make  a  handsome  prolit  by  organizing 
a  farm  telephone  line  and  wo  will  tell 
you  how  to  organize,  how  to  build  and 
how  to  operate.  Write  for  our  free  bul¬ 
letin  22-JX. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co., 

fi-ioo  State  Street .  Chicago,  Ill. 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 


WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  FOR¬ 
WARD  YOU  WITHOUT  COST 
A  COPY  OF  THE 

SPECIAL 
JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION’ 
.NUMBER  OF,, 

“SEABOARD  MAGAZINE” 


A  < 

<5.  e‘ 


HE 

i”  3^ 


handsomely  illustrated, — containing  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  features  of  the  Exposition, 
as  well  as  many  interesting  articles  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  South 
and  the  territory  reached  by  the  SEABOARD 
AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 

WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  MAGAZINE,  but  take 

pleasure  in  sending  same  upon  request  in  order  that 
you  may  know  of  the  many  excellent  advantages  and 
possibilities  existing  in  our  mild  climate  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  profits  others  arc  realizing  daily 
along  our  line. 

The  SEABOARD  traverses  six  Southern 

States,  and  is  in  position  to  offer  a  variety  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  magazine 

will  interest  and  assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  is  great  and 
you  should,  therefore,  send  today  before  the  supply 
is  exhausted. 

J  W.  WHITE, 

Ceneral  Industrial  Agent, 

Portsmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT.  18. 


GLADIOLI 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog,  colored  plate, 
etc.,  describing  Groff’s  Hybrids,  Named  No¬ 
velties  of  rare  beauty,  Mixtures  and  Collec¬ 
tions  to  color  and  fine  Mixtures  of  all  colors. 
Write  for  it. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Meadowvalc  Farm  BERLIN,  N.  Y 


r^sii 

CONCRETE  BLOCKS 

Make  your  own  onthe  Success  Hollow 

_  HSg 

saif. 

Jem 

fBlock  Machine.  Fine  finish,  square 

,  — — j 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

DEPT.  A-35  CENTERVILLE  ,  IOWA. 

GOLD  COIN 

Stoves  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

Order  a  Gold  Coin 
Range  or  Stovo. 
Use  it  b  whole 
year.  If  at  any 
time  in  that  year 
‘the  stovo  should 
prove  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  you.  you 
may  return  it. 
We  will  return 
all  your  money 
and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  stove  made— for  60 
years  a  standard  make 
of  highest  grade. 
Freight  paid,  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Write  for  Illustrated 
. Catalogue  and  wholesale  prices. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
[Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.  Est.  I860) 

Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  Sizes  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  bo  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight.  TheBO 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  delivered  prices 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Tower. 

Wind  Mills, Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 

C~lDE 

Best  and  cheapest, 

Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
—  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Jomreh  lachlmry  Co„  Rgom  161,39  Cortland!  St.,  Tort. 


Buy  Land  Now  Tennessee 

I  can  sell  you  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  aero  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pajr  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for  /acts  and  free  booklets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  <£  St.  Louis  Uy. .Nashville,  Teun.  Dept.C. 

$5to$20an  Acre  &  going  up 


1907. 

A  Box  of  Petunias. 

One  of  my  favorite  flowers  is  the 
Petunia.  I  know  that  it  is  rather  the 
fashion  nowadays  to  look  down  upon 
this  old  time  friend.  Many  of  grand¬ 
mother's  posies  are  again  in  high  favor 
after  years  of  neglect;  no  garden  is  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  a  border  of 
hollyhocks  and  foxgloves  and  paeonies 
rival  the  rose  in  popular  esteem.  That 
the  Petunia  does  not  share  in  this  revival 
is  due  mostly  to  its  color;  its  magenta 
shades  do  not  harmonize  with  others  in 
the  floral  border.  They  have  the  same 
effect  as  a  flaming  poster  displayed  in  a 
wood,  and  the  woman  who  plants  Pe¬ 
tunias  next  to  scarlet  sage  and  pink 
Dahlias,  has  as  little  sense  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  as  the  man  who  puts  up 
the  poster.  But  there  are  other  places 
in  which  a  plant  so  easily  raised  and  so 
tolerant  of  drought  and  neglect  is  useful. 
One  of  these  places  is  the  veranda  box. 
We  have  such  a  box  on  our  south  porch 
in  a  very  exposed  position.  For  years, 
nothing  we  put  into  it  gave  satisfactory 
results.  We  first  tried  geraniums  and 
Kenilworth  ivy;  the  former  made  only 
a  stunted  growth,  and  the  wind  whipped 
the  latter  into  rags.  Nasturtiums  did  no 
better.  We  had  hot,  wet  weather  in  June 
of  that  year  and  the  tender,  young  plants 
seemed  to  sunscald ;  at  least,  that  was 
the  only  reason  we  could  find  for  their 
suddenly  withering  away  as  though  cut 
down  by  a  frost.  We  at  last  tried 
Petunias.  A  packet  of  seeds  was  sown 
in  March  indoors  and  by  the  last  of  May, 
we  had  enough  strong,  stocky  plants  to 
fill  the  box,  which  measures  Ixfi  feet. 
They  were  all  of  one  color,  a  dark  red, 
small  flowered  variety.  By  July,  the  box 
was  a  glorv,  and,  by  giving  water  freely 
and  picking  off  the  green  seed  pods  as 
fast  as  they  developed,  it  remained  in  the 
same  condition  until  frost.  I  want  to  say 
parenthetically  that  Petunias  arc  fine  for 
indoor  culture;  young  plants  started  from 
seeds  or  slips  in  August  will  bloom  all 
Winter  if  given  a  place  in  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow.  Many  prefer  the  double  or  giant- 
flowered  single  strain  for  this  purpose 
although  neither  is  as  free  blooming  as 
the  small  flowered  type. 

Those  who  have  not  time  and  strength 
for  outside  gardening  can  have  boxes 
fitted  in  the  windows  and  on  the  veranda. 

'1  hese  filled  with  Petunias  will  give  deco¬ 
rative  results  far  beyond  their  cost.  I 
remember  a  small  cottage  which  T  once 
saw  in  a  manufacturing  city  in  New 
Jersey.  The  house  stood  in  the  poorest 
quarter  of  the  town  and  was  quite  as  di¬ 
lapidated  and  poverty  stricken  as  its 
neighbors  on  the  block;  but  it  was  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  squalor  of  its  surround¬ 
ings  by  the  glowing  masses  of  Petunias 
which  filled  boxes  in  the  windows  and 
nodded  a  friendly  greeting  from  a  long 
one  on  the  tiny  side  porch.  There  are 
many  forlorn  farmhouses  which  could  be 
brightened  and  lifted  from  the  common¬ 
place  by  this  simple  adornment. 

M.  E.  COLEGROVE. 

Pickling  Questions;  Drying 
Prunes. 

Will  you  tell  us  how  to  pickle  Barletta  on¬ 
ions,  also  nasturtium  seed?  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  cure  plums  the  same  as  prunes. 

MRS.  F.  J.  D.  W. 

First  pour  boiling  water  over  the 
onions  to  loosen  the  skins.  As  soon  as 
cool  enough  to  handle  begin  to  peel,  drop¬ 
ping  the  onions  as  peeled  into  salt  water 
(not  brine)  to  prevent  their  being  dis¬ 
colored.  Make  a  strong  brine,  heat  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  pour  over  the 
onions.  Leave  them  in  the  brine  48  hours, 
then  drain.  Spice  vinegar  according  to 
taste,  heat  to  boiling  point,  and  pour 
over  the  onions.  Set  away  for  two  or 
three  days,  drain  off  the  vinegar,  heat 
it  again,  and  pour  it  over  the  onions 
in  the  jars  in  which  they  are  to  be 
stored;  tie  up  the  jars  and  set  away. 

To  pickle  nasturtiums,  pick  the  green 
seeds  with  stems  1)4  inch  long,  and 
lay  them  in  moderately  salted  cold  water 
for  48  hours.  Then  lay  in  fresh  cold 
water  for  24  hours,  drain,  pack  in  bottles 
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or  jars  and  cover  with  boiling  vinegar. 
Cover  closely,  and  allow  them  to  stand 
at  least  four  weeks  before  using. 

We  do  not  know  whether  you  will 
succeed  in  curing  prunes,  but  the  process 
is  as  follows:  The  fruit  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  tree  until  ripe  enough 
to  drop;  then  sorted  or  graded.  Before 


6610  Eton  Jacket,  32  to  42  bus*. 

drying  the  fruit  is  either  pricked  with 
needles  (by  machine)  or  dipped  in  boil¬ 
ing  lye,  to  check  or  make  tender  the 
tough  skin,  so  that  moisture  will  escape 
more  rapidly.  In  dipping  the  fruit  is 
immersed  for  a  minute  or  less  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  pound  of  lye  to  10  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  at  the  boiling  point; 
then  thoroughly  rinsed  and  placed  in 
trays  for  drying,  which  is  done  on  the 
ground  in  the  sun  or  in  evaporators. 
In  the  sun  the  process  takes  from  five 
to"  12  days;  in  the  evaporator  12  to  48 
hours,  but  the  process  cannot  be  hurried 
without  injuring  the  quality.  Plums  may 
also  be  dried  as  follows  making  a  rich 
sweetmeat:  Remove  the  pits,  and  fill 
the  space  left  with  sugar,  spread  the 
plums  out  on  a  dish,  sift  sugar  over 
them,  and  put  in  the  sun,  covering  with 
glass.  As  the  juice  oozes  out  sift  more 
sugar  over  them;  turn  as  required,  and 
continue  the  process  until  they  seem 
sufficiently  dried.  Pack  them  away  in 
boxes  lined  with  paraffin  paper,  with 
sugar  sifted  among  them. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  little  Eton  jacket  shows  the  broad 
effect  now  fashionable.  The  Eton  is  made 
with  a  foundation  portion  which  consists 
of  fronts  and  backs,  the  over  portion. 


width  for  the  vest  and  5  yards  of  wide, 
10  yards  of  soutache  braid  for  trimming, 
2)4  yards  21  or  1)4  yards  36  inches  wide 
for  lining.  The  pattern  5610  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch 
bust  measure ;  price  10  cents.  , 

Every  variation  of  the  plaited  skirt  is 
to  be  worn  throughout  the  coming  season 
and  new  ones  are  constantly  appearing. 
Here  is  a  graceful  and  attractive  model 
that  can  be  made  either  in  round  or  walk¬ 
ing  length  and  that  consequently  suits 
the  entire  range  of  seasonable  materials. 
I  he  skirt  is  made  with  seven  gores  and 
is  laid  in  plaits  at  the  back  and  at  the 
sides,  those  of  each  group  turning  toward 
one  another.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  8)4  yards 
27,  7  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide  when 
material  has  figure  or  nap;  5)4  yards 
44  or  5  yards  52  inches  wide  when  it  has 
not,  with  11  yards  of  braid  to  trim  as 
illustrated.  The  pattern  5611  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32-inch 
waist  measure ;  price  10  cents. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

It’s  not  fair  to  your  lamp  to 
dwarf  its  light  with  a  poor 
chimney.  I  manufacture 
lamp-chimneys  that  get  the 
most  out  of  lamp-light,  and 
that  won’t  break  from  heat. 

I  put  Macbeth  on  every 
one,  because  it  tells  you  how 
to  get  the  best  in  lamp- 
chimneys. 

My  Index  tells  about  these  facts,  and  tells 
how  to  get  the  right  size  chimney  for  your 
lamp.  It’s  free — let  me  send  it  to  you. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


STIFFNESS,  STITCHES,  LAMENESS,  CRAMP, 
TWISTS  AND  TWITCHES,  ALL  DECAMP  WHEN 
YOU  APPLY 


THE 

OLD-MONK-CURE 


A  CT 

JACOBS 
OIL 


PRICE 

25  AND  50  CENTS 


It  means  the 
hottest  and  cleanest 
flame  produced  by 
any  stove.  This  is 
the  flame  the  New 
Perfection  Oil  Stove 
gives  the  instant  a 
lighted  match  is  ap¬ 
plied — no  delay,  no 
trouble,  no  soot,  no 
dirt.  Forcooking,the 

RFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

is  unequaled.  It  gives  quick  results  because  its 
heat  is  highly  concentrated.  Cuts  fuel-expense 
in  two.  Made  in  three  sizes.  Every 
stove  warranted.  If  not  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s  write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

The 


Rayb 


amp  hZ 

round  household  use. 
Made  of  brass  throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled. 
Perfectly  constructed;  absolutely  safe;  unexcelled 
in  light-giving  power;  an  ornament  to  any  room. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  If  not  at  youv 
dealer’s,  write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Incorporated) 


y:  K* 


5011  Seven  Gored  Plaited  Skirt, 

22  to  32  waist. 

which  also  consists  of  fronts  and  backs, 
and  the  sleeves.  The  foundation  is  faced 
from  the  front  edges  to  form  the  vest 
and  at  the  under-arms  with  the  material 
and  the  over  portion  is  quite  separate  and 
arranged  over  it,  the  collar  being  joined 
to  the  neck  edges  of  both.  The  sleeves 
also  are  arranged  over  linings  and  are 
finished  with  roll-over  cuffs.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  374  yards  21,  3i-)4  yards  27’  or  1% 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  y8  yard  any 


JUNNERMAN’S  Army  Auction  BARGAINS 

FRFF  Illustrated  circular, wholesale-retail  prices. En* 
I  IILL  DrillOUS  Stock.  Francis  Bamiermun,  501  B’way,  N.Y. 

FENCE  Made?^ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents-  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  87 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  Wrlto  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

BOX  263.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


[HEAVIEST  FENCE.  MADE! 

L All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs/ 
“  M  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  86o  per  rod, 
delivered.  We  send  tree  sample  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  tost.  Write  for  fence  book  of  183  1 

—  ^styles.  The  Brown  Fence  A- Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE 
CYCLONE 


Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences  Gatos, Arches 
Vines.  Trellis.  Lawu 

_  Border,  etc.,  will  in 

terest  yon.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Handsome,  easy  —  - - - 

stands  erect.  Ask  for  Fence  Book 

ANCHOR  FENCE  A  MFC.  CO 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


nchor  Fence 

.  Combines  strength  and 
ll>eauty  with  long  life.  Large, 
lhard  steel  wires.  Heavily 
galvanized. 

FARM  ANO 
ORNAMENTAL 

to  build,  always  1 


April  20 
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N.  Y.  during  week  end- 
wholesale  unless  Other- 


Prices  current  at 
lng  April  12,  1907, 
wise  noted. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . 

No.  1,  Northern.  Duluth 

Corn  . 

Oats  .  48 

Rye  . 

Parley  . 

FEED 

Spring  Bran  . 

Middlings  . 23.50 

Red  Dog  . 

Linseed  meal  ... 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


_ __ 

@ 

84% 

— 

Or 

90% 

_ 

(a 

58 

.  ..  48 

On 

51 

(ft 

68 

Or 

82 

.  .  21 .50 

@ 

22.50 

Of! 

25.50 

—  (a  20.00 

0/29.00 


Hay,  prime  . 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

. 20.00 

No.  3  . 

. 16.0(1 

Clover  Mixed  . 

. 16.00 

Clover  . 

. 14.00 

Straw.  Long  Rve . 

. 12.00 

Short  and  Out . 

. 10.00 

(ft  23.00 
@22.00 
(ft  21 .00 
tan  7.oo 

(f/)  20,00 
(ft  17.00 
(ft  1  3.00 
@11.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.01  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  20  cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Stnte  Dairy  . 

Factory  . 

Renovated  .  17 

Packing  stock  .  10 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best .  — 

Common  to  good  .  13 

Skims  .  3 . 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  —  @ 

White,  good  to  choice .  18%@ 

Mixed  colors,  best .  1 8  Vi  (a) 

Lower  grudes  . 15  @ 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  fancy .  —  @ 

Evap.,  choice  .  —  (ft 

Evnp.,  com.  to  good .  5%@ 

Sun  dried .  5  (ft 

Cherries  .  1 8  %  @ 


Raspberries  .  30 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best  . 3.75  @4.00 

Ixiwor  grndes  . 1.75  @2.50 

@  20 
@8.00 


Strawberries  .  12 


Cranberries, 


.4.00 


bbl 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 

Cuban  . 

Florida,  new  . 4.00 

Old  slock,  180  lb . 1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Cucumbers.  Southern,  bu 


i.00 

.2.00 


Cabbage,  old,  ton . 4.00 

New,  bbl . 1  -00 

Kale,  bbl . _  30 

lettuce,  Vi  -bbl .  bkt . 1.50 

Onions,  bbl . 100 

Peppers.  24-qt.  carrier . 1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

HOTHOUSE 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

Lettuce,  doz . 

Mushrooms,  lb. 

Radishes,  100 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

LIVE  POUI/I'RY. 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roosters  . . . 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks  .  ~ “ 

Geese  .  x 

Pigeons,  pair 


.  1 .50 
2.00 
1 .00 

PRODUCTS. 

.  no 

.  00 

40 


bunches . 2.00 

.  15 


@8.50 

@7.00 

Or  0.50 

(n  l  .75 
o,  3.75 
@9.50 
< n  3.50 
@8.50 
@  1.75 
or  65 
<0  3  50 
Oi  3.00 
@3.00 
@4.50 
@1.25 


@  1 .00 
(n  1.25 
<0  65 
@4.00 
@  25 

(ft  17 
@  1 2 
@  1 3 

(n<  10 

Oil  10 
@  30 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys  . 

. .  12 

.  .  10 

(<v 

C(V 

14 

14 

8 

( II ) 

10 

8 

Or 

12 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  .  2.00 

(a . 

5.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS. 

T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

CHEAP  LANDS— SAFE  INVESTMENTS 

NEW  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

in  abundance  in  the  region  now  being  opened  in 
South  Dakota  along  the  new  lines  by  building  the 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY 

Special  inducements  to  settlers  and  homesteaders 
to  visit  this  newly  opened  region.  Reduced  rate 
tickets  from  Chicago  and  the  East  on  sale  on  certain 
dates  at  little  more  than  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 
Stop-over  privileges  permit  investigation  at  various 
points  in  the  homestead  territory. 

Every  day  during  April  there  is  a  low  rate  from  Chicago 
of  $33  to  nearly  all  points  in  California,  ^A/ashington  and 
Oregon,  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North-Western 
Line,  and  a  round  trip  rate  of  $62.50  from 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and 
return  every  day  April  25  to  May  18,  with  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  rates  from  all  other  points. 

W.  B.  KNISKERN, 

Pass’r  Traffic  Mgr.,  C.  &  N.-W.  Ry.,  Chicago. 


@6.50 

@1.50 

1.70 

@4.20 

@8.50 

@5.75 

@9.10 

@7.25 

Ot  34% 

26 

@  27 

@  38 

Veal  calves,  lb .  9  @  11 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 5.00  @8.50 

Pork  .  8%@  9% 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 

Bulls  . 3.50 

Cows  . 1.70 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 5.50 

Ivambs  . 8.50 

Hogs  . 7.15 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pa.  XX . 

Fine  unwashed  .  26 

Delaine  unwashed  . o7 

SEEDS. 

Retail  prices  at  New  York.  At  this  season 
clovers,  especially,  are  subject  to  sudden  price 
changes. 

Clover,  medium,  red,  00  lbs .  12.50 

Clover,  scarlet,  00  lbs .  <1.00 

Clover,  white,  00  lbs .  15.00 

Timothy,  45  lbs .  3.50 

Red  Top,  32  lbs .  5.50 

Orchard  Grass.  14  lbs .  3.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots.  Smaller 
proportionally  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda  (95%  pure),  ton  — 

Muriate  of  potash  (50%  actual), 

2,016  lbs .  — 

Sulphate  of  potash  (48-50% 

actual),  2,010  lbs .  — 

Dried  blood  ((14%  ammonia), 

ton  . •  •  •  — 

Basic  slag  (17-19%  plios.  add). 

ton  . 17.50 

Knlnlt.  ton  .  — 

Acid  phosphate,  ton  .  — 

Ground  hone.  (4%  am.,  20% 

phosphoric  acid)  .  — 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha,  ton.  — 

Lobos  .  — 


quantities 

@58.00 

@41.85 

@48.15 

@51.00 

@19.00 

@14.00 

@14.00 

@28.00 
@43.00 
Or  32.00 


FARM  FORMULAS. 

Potato  Soak. — Soak  the  seed  before  cutting 
In  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formalin  to  40 
gallons  water.  Dust  with  dry  sulphur  after 
cutting. 

Oat  Smut  Put  the  sacked  oats  20  min¬ 
utes  in  formalin  solution,  one  pint  to  50 
gallons  water. 

BorukauX  Mixture.-  Full  Strength:  Four 
hounds  copper  sulplmfo.  five*  of  unslokod  lime, 
40  gallons  water.  Half  strength  or  less  for 
tender  foliage.  To  make  Bordeaux  an  in¬ 
secticide  add  four  ounces  Paris-green  to  each 
40  gallons. 

Guaftino  Wax. — Hard;  Melt  slowly  four 
pounds  resin,  one  of  beeswax  and  one  pint 
pure  linseed  oil.  Pull  Uke  molasses  candy. 
Liquid  wax  :  Melt  one  pound  resin  and  one 
ounce  beef  tallow.  Remove  from  the  (ire 
and  add  eight  ounces  alcohol.  Keep  In 
corked  bottle. 

A  Good  IIkn  Record. — My  nephew,  A.  .T. 
Stewart,  has  50  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
hatched  June  1  last.  Summer  that  have  laid 
In  the  first  83  days  of  this  year  over  50 
eggs  each  on  the  average.  They  laid  In  Jan¬ 
uary  754;  In  February,  1,022;  in  first  25 
days  of  March,  850,  and  are  averaging  more 
eggs  every  day  as  the  season  advances, 

j.  s.  woodward. 

Rotting  Stumps.-  Some  time  ago  I  ran 
across  a  recipe  for  getting  rid  of  stumps.  I 
have  unfortunately  lost  I!,  find  as  I  now  have 
some  pasture-grown  elm  stumps,  those  old- 
time  and  dynamite  defiers,  to  get  rid  of  I 
wish  to  ask  for  this  recipe.  I  recall  It 
partly.  It  consisted  of  boring  an  auger-hole 
In  the  slump,  filling  with  saltpeter,  leaving 
stand  for  a  time,  then  filling  with  some 
combustible  liquid  and  later  selling  on  lire. 
This  operation,  11  was  said,  would  cause  the 
stump  to  burn  quickly  away.  Has  anyone 
tried  Ihls  recipe,  and  will  it  do  what  Is 
claimed?  K- 

It  n.-Y.  —Such  advice  often  goes  through 
(lie  papers.  We  doubt  the  value  of  any  such 
practice.  Can  any  readers  give  facts? 


“There  now,”  said  Borem,  after  a  long 
talk,  “there’s  a  little  good  advice  for  you 
for  nothing.”  “Yes,”  replied  the  long- 
suffering  friend,  “that’s  about  what  it’s 
good  for.” — Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

A  political  orator  declared  that  “•tin* 
British  lion,  whether  climbing  the  pine 
forests  of  Canada  or  scouring  the  Pacific 
main,  would  not  draw  in  his  horns  or 
retire  into  his  shell,”  which  recalls  the 
remark  of  an  Australian  legislator  who, 
speaking  of  the  competition  between  land 
and  sea  carriage,  exclaimed:  “Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  railways  are  cutting  the  ground 
from  under  the  steamers’  feet.” — Home 
Herald. 

A  youth  was  ushered  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  great  doctor  at  the  medical 
college.  “What  do  you  mean?”  the  doc¬ 
tor  demanded  to  know  of  the  attendant, 
“by  bringing  this  boy  in  here  without 
stripping  him.  Strip  him  to  the  waist.” 
The  attendant  took  the  hoy  out.  stripped 
him  to  the  waist  and  brought  him  hack 
again.  “Now,”  said  the  doctor,  brusquely, 
“what  is  the  trouble?”  “I  came,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  the  youth  tremblingly,  “to  collect 
that  bill  you  owe  us.” — Credit  Lost. 


NW41I 


Sell  Your  Old  Rubber  and  Metals 

For  the  Highest  l’rices. 

Wft  lmy  old  ruliber,  aorap  WUil,  -copper.  lira"",  load,  nto.,  Ill 
r.o  lh.  lot  h  nr  over,  aim  pay  tlio  fit-lent.  Write  for  prlcellal. 
UNITED  RUBBER  A  METAL  CO.,  482  W.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


nni  I  1C  DIIDQ  Females  and  brood  bitches.  NFL- 
UULLIl  rUro  bon  BROS.,  Grove  city.  Pa. 


1,000  CIIOICK  KKKKiTN  for  tlie 

BprlnK  bade.  Perfect  worker".  I  liny  rlear  out 
rata,  limit  rabbit".  -18  p.  Illua’d  book, tie.  Clr.  price 
ll"l  free.  l  AllNSWOKI'll,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


1  imackett'S  cape  cure.”  It's  a  powder;  the  chicks 
n  inhale  it.  Kills  the  worm  us  well  us  the  germ, 
guaranteed.  Large  20  oz.  puck.,  post] mid,  5»0«S  (money 
order).  Address, T.  C.  Haskett,  Hillsboro,  Md.,  Box  A. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  tlrst.staridard  require 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  8.0.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Marred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  NowJorsoy. 


—Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  bred  for  10  years 

• - trom  selected  Prize  Winning  Stock;  tested 

*■  layers;  240  eggs  per  hen.  Eggs  ti5(t  per  111;  $4  porlOO. 
JAS.  SINSAI4AUGH,  Pine  Bush,  Orange  <’<».,  N.V. 


CGGS 


C  P  p  O  Buff  and  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for 
sale — 75e.  per  lf>:  *4  per  10(1. 

CHAB.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOIt  SALK— S.C.W.I  jegliorns,  heavy  laying  si  rains, 
Eggs  $1  per!5.  FRED.  BURRETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 


DIICC  ORPINGTONS— Eggs,  $l„por  13. 
DU  I  I  V.  It.  WOOSTER,  By sandor,  N.  Y. 


Babb  eh  and  white  rooks,  robe  comb 

Rhode  Island  Beds,  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  IS  Eggs,  $1.00;  ill)  for  $1  75;  100  for  $5.00,  from 
vigorous  farm  raised  stock. 

FRED.  B.  KEENEY,  Lacey vlllo,  Penn. 


W1!.' 


1’1’E  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY  IS  years 
experience  us  a  breeder  of  this  popular  variety. 
Eggs  from  fancy  matings,  $1.50  per  18.  Incubator 
Eggs,  $0  per  100.  Circular  on  application.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MATT  M.  FA  KRELL,  Boilus  Point,  N.Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  GATE  FOR 

$2.50  We  furnish  patented 

attachments  with  which 
you  can  make  a  slide  or 
swing  gate  that  does 
not  bind,  sag,  or  have 
to  be  carried.  <  iperates 
as  easily  as  a  door.  No 
strain  on  post,  and  no 
need  of  extra  walk  gate. 
Endorsed  by  hundreds 
v  of  farmers  and  rail¬ 

roads.  Wo  also  sell  a  full  lino  of  complete  gates  in 
galvanized  steel,  or  wood,  plain  or  ornamental.  Sold 
on  15  days’ trial.  Special  prices  uml  freight  paid  on 
largo  lots.  Write  for  catalog  and  full  information. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  10,  North  Dover,  Ohio. 


EMPIRE 

The  Fence 
of  To-day. 

IT’S  THE  BIG 

.WIRE  FENCE 


that's  the  lasting  fence.  Little  wires  have  had 
tlieir  day.  Book  around  you  at  some  of  the  little 
wire  fences  and  see  why:  Rusted  out,  twisted, 
rootud  and  pushed  apart,  broken  down. 

EMPIRE  No.  9 
HARD  STEEL  WIRE 

fence  is  taking  their  place.  Knots,  stays,  hori¬ 
zontals,  all  same  size.  Woven  so  that  every  wire 
stays  whore  it’s  put.  No  slips,  no  holes,  tralvan- 
izea  so  there’s  no  chance  for  rust. 

THE  FENCE  THAT  LASTS,  THE  FENCE  FOR  YOU. 

We  sell  only  direct,  and  do  not  sell  through 
agents  or  dealers.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Farms  That  Grow 

“No.  I  HARD”  WHEAT 

Pounds  to  the  Bushel) 

are  situated  In  the  Cana¬ 
dian  West,  where  Home¬ 
steads  of  160  acres  can  be 
obtained  FREE  by  every 
settler  willing  and  able  to 
comply  with  the  Home¬ 
stead  Regulations. 

During  the  present  year  a 
large  portion  of 

New  Wheat -Crow¬ 
ing  Territory 

has  been  made  accessible  to  mar¬ 
kets  by  the  railway  construction 
that  has  been  pushed  forward  so 
vigorously  by  the  three  great  Rail¬ 
way  Companies.  Grain-growing, 
mixed  farming  nnd  dairying  arc 
the  grent  specialties. 

For  literature  and  Information  nddreaa 

Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  TIIOS.  IMJNCAN. 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Dunk  Bldg.. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Mention  Mil,  Paper. 


Summer  Hotel 


ON  FISIIF.R’S 
ISLAND.NEW 
YORK. In  Long 
Island  Sound,  opposite*.  New  London.  Conn.,  to 
let,  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade;  accommodate  1  < K) ;  popular  resort;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Eor  particulars,  address 

■).  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  H.Y.  City 

VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE. 

The  farm  formerly  used  as  a  Town  Farm  located 
near  l’ratts  Junction  In  Town  of  Sterling.  Mass., con¬ 
sisting  of  154  acres  of  land  divided  Into  wood,  mowing 
and  pasture:  two  large  orchards  with  all  kinds  of 
fruits.  House  of  2<>  rooms  In  good  repair.  Just  the 
place  for  summer  boarders.  Located  on  hlghground, 

5  minutes  walk  to  Electrics  running  between  Fitch¬ 
burg  and  Worcester  hourly,  15  minutes  walk  to  l’ratts 
.1  unct  ion  8t  atlon  where  good  train  service  Is  f'n  rnlsliod 
to  all  points.  Fine  building  lots  on  line  oJ  Electric. 
Barn  20X50  feet,  shed  and  tool  house  In  good  repair. 
House  and  barn  supplied  with  excellent  never  fall¬ 
ing  water.  Farm  will  keep  25  head  of  cattle  and  Is 
a  very  desirable  place  for  anyone  looking  for  a  good 
farm  "and  pleasant  home.  Farm  Isespeclally  adapted 
to  early  vegetable  growing.  Per  order  Selectmen  of 
Sterling,  Mass.  Ciias.  F.  Adams,  Clerk,  Post  Ollicc 
Address,  Pratts  Junction,  Mass. 

NEAR  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

This  38-acre  Farm  is  in  a  fine  location:  30  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  round  trip  $1.18,  time  57  minutes; 
on  good  road,  surrounded  by  the  best  of  neighbors; 
school  within  Hi  mile:  mail  delivered  free;  2  acres 
set  with  large,  thrifty  strawberry  plants;  apples  for 
home  use;  splendid  house  2  stories,  henhouse  for  300 
fowl;  barn  24x80;  good  supply  of  well  water;  all 
farming  implements  and  fruit-raising  tools  are  in¬ 
cluded;  only  *3,250;  for  picture  Of  house  see  No. 
72,095,  page  ii.  of  Strout's  new  book,  "Vineland,  N..I. 
Farms,”  just  out.  K.  A.  ST ROUT  00.,  Dept.  42, 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

KEEP  800  HENS 

In  the8  poultry  houses  on  ibis  15-acre  Rhode  Island 
farm  (a  neighbor  put  *1.200  in  bank  as  profits  from 
(lock  of  000  during  19011);  apples,  poaches;  8-room 
house,  barn;  near  Providence;  electrics;  for  picture 
of  house  s  ue  page  4,  farm  D-0,  of  Strout's  hook 
“Rhode  Island  Farms,”  just  out,  mailed  free.  K.  A. 
8TROUT  ('<).,  Dept.  42,88  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

100  ACRES,  $1,000. 

Dark  loam  soil,  fenced,  wood,  fruit,  10-room  house; 
big  maples  on  lawn;  stable;  to  settle  estate;  only 
$1,001):  see  picture  of  house,  No.  55,080,  page  23,  of 
Strout’s  List  18,  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STltOUT  00., 
I)opt.  42,  150  Nassau  st„,  New  York  Pity. 

ONLY  31  MILES  TO  NEW  YORK 

Fifteen  minutes  drive  to  depot;  05  acres  between 
Summit  and  Bornardsville,  N.J.  Ridge  land,  grand 
shade,  beautiful  views  of  peaceful  farming  valleys, 
excellent,  stables,  0-room  house,  running  water;  pair 
horses,  3  cows,  wagons  and  farming  tools  included 
for  only  $5,000.  Half  cash,  to  settle  estate  quickly. 
For  picture  of  house  see  farm  70087,  page  5  of  Strout's 
Country  Homes,  a  now  hook  of  hi^'h  class  country 
property  In  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  the  South;  nothing  in  it  less  than  85,000.  Copy 
mailed  upon  request.  E.  A.  STKOUT  CO.,  I )>n>t.  42, 
150  Nassau  St.,  Now  York. 

tuauTCfl  Man  as  Coachman  and  useful  man; 
TiHIllLl)  married,  no  children :  one  who  under¬ 
stands  gardening,  and  willing  to  help  on  small  farm 
in  winter.  Nice  cottage,  fire- wood  and  usual  supplies 
furnished.  Only  those  having  best  of  references 
need  apply;  good  place  for  the  right  man. 

L.  M.  S-,  200  Fifth  Ave,,  N,  Y,  City. 

UYING  AN  AUTOMOBILE?  That’s 
the  question  we  want  to  .settle  for 
you.  Booklet  freo  to  those  interested. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


llorc  is  a  letter  that  revives  some  old 
incidents : 

I  send  yon  some  circulars  issued  by  the 
Lake  ICrle  Seed  Company,  which  contain 
some  most  astonishing  statements,  and 
wonderful  If  true.  These  circulars  were 
handed  to  me  In  connection  with  about  an 
hour’s  description  of  the  superlative  merits 
of  the  seed  mentioned.  The  talking  was 
done  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Spaulding  of  Ituffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Spaulding  claims  to  have  studied 
eight  years  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
atnd  four  years  In  the  best,  universities  of 
Germany,  and  making  a  specialty  of  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry,  lie  also  claims  to  have 
had  27  years’  practical  experience  in  breed¬ 
ing  seeds,  iri  addition  to  Ills  12  years  of 
technical  studies.  lie  also  claims  to  lie  the 
son  "i  a  family  having  a  plantation  of 
about  six  thousand  acres  near  Petersburg, 
Va.  Mr.  Spaulding  endeavored  to  interest 
me  especially  in  the  Commodore  Perry  po¬ 
tato,  Lake  Erie  Dent  corn  and  the  Prolific 
oats,  lie  also  claims  tlmt  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  with  respect  to  ground, 
cultivation  and  fertilizer,  tlipse  potatoes 
yielded  400  bushels,  whereas  Carman  No.  .'{, 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  such  pot.ntoes  yield 
210  to  220  bushels  per  acre.  lie  also  claims 
to  be  In  possession  ol’  a  secret  formula,  the 
possession  of  which  enables  one  to  grow 
farm  products  successfully  at  an  expense  of 
about  seven  dollars  per  acre  for  fertilizer, 
thereby  avoiding  the  use  and  expense  of  the 
fertilizers  manufactured  for  that  especial 
purpose,  and  that  this  Information  is  Im¬ 
parted  to  those  who  purchase  ills  seeds. 

New  Jersey.  w.  f.  w. 

The  circulars  enclosed  described  some 
wonderful  varieties  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes 
and  other  seeds,  which  the  Lake  Erie 
Seed  Co.,  West  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  want  to 
sell  to  farmers. 

This  company  is  said  to  he  organized 
under  the  laws  of  South  Dakota,  and  that 
J.  W.  Woodruff  is  the  principal  one  at 
interest.  Old  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  remember  both  Mr.  Woodruff  and 
C.  H.  Spaulding  in  connection  with  the 
numerous  companies  and  schemes  with 
which  they  were  •formerly  connected  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Some  of  these  companies 
were : 

American  Silo,  Seed  and  Feed  Co., 
American  Seed  Co.,  American  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Co.,  American  Farm  Co.,  Farmers' 
Marketing  Co.,  Lake  Erie  Seed  Co.  There 
may  be  others,  hut  this  will  suffice,  'flic 
present  company  gave  addresses  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  at  Bedell,  N.  Y.,  in  re¬ 
cent  circulars.  When  one  company  has 
run  its  limit  of  credit  another  is  formed. 
The  scheme  presented  by  the  American 
harm  Co.  is  the  one  that  will  be  best 
remembered  by  farmers.  The  company 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  afterwards  reincorporated  in 
Arizona  for  $100,000,000.  The  scheme  was 
to  go  into  a  neighborhood  and  organize 
a  local  company.  A  warehouse  was  to  he 
built,  and  the  farmers  who  took  stock 
were  to  he  able  to  buy  anything  they  need¬ 
ed  at  wholesale  prices,  and  sell  everything 
they  wished  to  part  with  at  top  retail 
prices.  In  some  places  the  farmers  sub¬ 
scribed  $15,000  to  $20,000.  A  cheap  little 
building  was  sometimes  put  up,  costing 
less  than  $$2,000  and  the  promoters  pock¬ 
eted  the  difference.  One  of  these  local 
companies  was  organized  at  Delhi,  N.  Y., 
and  another  at  Uartwick,  Otsego  County. 
A  plant  at  Linesvillc,  Pa.,  was  held  up  as 
a  model.  A  trusty  local  man  was  put  in 
charge,  who,  by  the  way,  was  obliged  to 
subscribe  for  stock  before  being  em¬ 
ployed,  hut  he  soon  found  that  things 
were  not  right.  The  farmers  were  soon 
dissatisfied.  The  plant  was  sold  out  by 
the  sheriff,  and  the  place  closed  'Ihe 
manager  was  sued  for  alleged  libel,  hut 
the  courts  ruled  that  the  company  must 
put  up  security  for  costs,  and  on  failure  to 
do  so  the  cases  were  dismissed  Some  of 
the  stockholders  sued  to  recover  the 
money  paid  for  stock  on  the  ground  of 
misrepresentation  and  fraud,  and  the 
courts  decided  that  fraud  was  proved  and 
entered  judgment  accordingly. 

The  attention  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
first  attracted  to  the  stock-selling  scheme 
by  a  subscriber  in  Greene  County,  N.  Y., 
where  Mr,  Spaulding  was  organizing  a 
company,  and  selling  stock  to  farmers. 
Many  farmers  had  subscribed  for  stock. 
When  the  methods  of  the  company  were 
understood  these  farmers  banded  together, 
engaged  a  lawyer,  and  refused  to  pay  for 
the  stock  on  the  ground  that  the  scheme 
was  a  swindle  and  that  they  were  induced 
to  sign  the  subscription  under  false  rep¬ 
resentations.  Suit  was  threatened,  hut 
never  instituted,  and  these  farmers  never 
paid  for  the  stock  At  this  time  the  com¬ 
pany  sued  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  $103,000,  al¬ 
leging  libel,  and  citing  that  the  Greene 
County  farmers  had  refused  the  stock 
because  of  statements  printed  in  the 
paper.  A  full  statement  of  the  complaint 
and  defense  was  printed  at  the  time,  and 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
poured  in  complaints  against  the  company, 
and  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  were  kept 
advised  of  the.  doings  of  the  company.  Mr 
Spaulding  and  other  representatives  of 
the  company  were  reported  as  stating  that 
they  had  defeated  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  that 
fabulous  sums  had  been  offered  by  us  for 
settlement  of  the  suit,  which,  of  course^ 
was  pure  fiction.  During  this  time  many 


of  the  other  farm  papers  continued  to  run 
their  advertising  and  the  agents  made  the 
most  of  this  fact,  but  the  revelations  at¬ 
tracted  attention  in  other  quarters.  The 
Attorney— General  of  Ohio  drove  them  out 
of  that  State  entirely  Then  farmers  in 
some  of  the  more  Western  States  took  up 
a  personal  investigation  and  discovered 
evidence  which  they  put  before  their 
grand  jury.  I  bis  resulted  in  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  one  or  more  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  company.  Libel  suits  were 
started  against  individuals  in  different 
States  and  usually  abandoned  or  thrown 
out  of  court  by  the  judges  for  failure  to 
put  up  security  for  the  costs.  Alter  the 
Linesvillc  plant  was  sold  out  by  the 
farmers  in  an  effort  to  recover  something, 
a  blanket  mortgage  was  recorded  against 
all  the  property  of  the  company,  and  this, 
of  course,  cut  the  local  stockholders  out 
completely. 

Many  discouraging  reports  were  made 
by  farmers  who  ordered  silos.  Some  of 
the  material  was  refused  at  the  railroad 
stations  because  of  its  inferior  quality,  and 
our  reports  were  that  it  was  left  there  by 
the  company.  But  the  most  interesting 
details  were  furnished  by  agents  and  em¬ 
ployees  who  handled  seeds.  It  was  alleged 
that  corn  was  bought  by  the  carload  out 
of  the  warehouses  at  85  cents  a  bushel, 
cleaned  and  put  up  in  small  packages,  and 
sold  as  a  special  seed  at  the  rate  of  $40 
a  bushel.  Other  ordinary  seeds  were 
bought  from  one  set  of  farmers  and  sold 
to  others  as  a  wonderful  new  variety  One 
case  was  reported  of  a  Cayuga  County 
farmer  who  sold  potatoes  to  a  member  of 
the  company  in  the  Fall  at  40  cents  a 
bushel.  The  next  Spring  the  company 
sold  him  back  some  of  the  same  identical 
potatoes  at  $4  a  bushel.  At  the  time  suit 
was  pending  against  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  Buf¬ 
falo  grain  house  held  an  unsatisfied  judg- 
tmen  against  them  for  a  carload  of  com¬ 
mon  western  corn,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
this  had  been  sold  as  a  wonderful  new 
variety  at  high  prices.  The  suit  against 
The  R.  N.-Y.  dragged  along  in  the  courts 
for  some  years,  and  was  finally  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  circulars  of  the  Lake  Erie  Co.  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  contain  some  of  the  old 
cuts  used  seven  or  eight  years  ago  in  the 
American  Farm  circulars,  and  the  same 
extravagant  stories  are  told  of  their  won¬ 
derful  value  as  new  varieties.  This  won¬ 
derful  Commodore  Perry  potato  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  the  same  identical  cut  which 
was  used  eight  years  ago  to  describe  what 
they  called  the  New  Hampshire  potato, 
and  the  language  used  to  describe  the  one 
is  word  for  word  for  the  other.  The  new 
Prolific  oats  is  illustrated  with  the  same 
cuts  and  described  in  the  same  language 
as  used  eight  years  ago  to  describe  the 
Climax  oats. 

In  their  suit  these  people  charged  that 
The  R.  N.-Y  had  damaged  them  $103, ooo 
by  inducing  farmers  to  abandon  contracts 
with  them,  and  by  causing  others  to  refuse 
entering  into  contracts  with  them.  The 
suit  cost  us  some  money  to  defend,  but  if 
the  company’s  charges  were  true,  we  feel 
that  the  expense  was  a  good  investment. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  1  tie  Telegraphone?  I  should  like  to  take 
stock  If  Hie  company  is  a  bona  fide  one. 

i/ouisluna.  b.  m.  a. 


Hie  last  one  that  should  be  permitted  to  be 
represented  here.” 

This  last  quotation  is  taken  from  our 
report  of  the  Jersey  cattle  investigation 
of  last  week.  The  farmer  and  the  attor¬ 
ney  do  not  seem  to  agree.  The  attorneys 
of  the  trusts  and  monopolies  do  not  agree 
with  President  Roosevelt.  The  railroad 
magnates  do  not  agree  witli  Senator  La- 
Follctte.  The  grafters  of  St.  Louis  did 
not  agree  with  Governor  Folk.  The 
gentlemen  who  have  been  enjoying  special 
privileges  in  New  York  are  not  able  to 
agree  with  Governor  Hughes.  Any  per¬ 
son  or  any  paper  which  takes  the  side  of 
the  people  against  special  privileges  and 
public  robbery  is  sure  to  have  opposition 
Grafters  do  not  give  up  the  pursuit  of 
their  trade  without  a  struggle.  Papers 
that  represent  special  interests  and  favored 
classes  may  have  first  seat  at  private  hear¬ 
ings,  and  may  allow  the  interested  parties 
to  dictate  whether  or  not  a  report  may 
be  published,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes 
to  go  right  on  getting  the  information 
and  publishing  it.  The  others  may  take 
dictation  from  interested  parties,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  save  the  expense  of  going  after 
the  facts.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  “para¬ 
sites”  will  not  support  a  paper  like  The 
R.  N.-Y.  any  more  than  the  Harrimans 
and  Go  Ids  and  Rockefellers  will  support 
President  Roosevelt.  In  both  cases  the 
issue  is  clearly  drawn  between  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  people  on  one  side  and 
those  who  fawn  at  the  feet  of  privileged 
classes  at  the  other.  Do  you  stand  with 
our  Indiana  friend,  or  with  the  enemy? 
The  grape  is  now  going  out  as  fast  as  the 
renewals  come  in.  If  your  renewal  is  not 
yet  in,  send  it  at  once.  You  should  have 
the’  grape  now  as  soon  as  we  can  get  it 
to  you.  See  page  324  for  information 
about  planting.  j.  j.  d. 

pi  UFlIKKI)  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Inland  Redo  Kyira,  $1 

*  for  lf>  ;  $1.60  for  26.  Wlllnwdala  Poultry  Yards,  Wsllfftill,  Pa. 


Standard-bred  Poultry— Highest,  quality;  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Fairvlew  Farm,  Shrewsbury.  Pa. 


Partridge  Wyandotte  Kggs  (Doolittle)  $3.00  per  15. 
Hit’ll  Class.  Sinclair  Smith.  002  5th  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotles.  Eggs  for  hatching:  15  eggs.  $1.00 
best  stock  K.  SCHIEHEU,  H.  2.  Bucyrus.  O. 


White  Wyandottes 

hundred. 


-Pure  white  nml  great  layers 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $0.00  per 
A  D.  TRIPP.  Medina.  N.  Y 


COLUMBIAN  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Columbian  Eggs,  $2  por  setting:  White  Wyandotte 
Eggs,  $1  por  setting.  0.  A  HAIX,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  KUIgefleltl, 
Conn.  Kggs  for  hatching  1907.  Black  Orpington. 
$(<  per  lf>.  8.  o.  White  Leghorn.  $1.60  per  15.  Special, 
$3  per  15,  fii  per  100  Fertility  guaranteed. 


WHITE  PLY  MOUTH  ROCKS, Flshel  strain, eggs 
from  tested  layers,  $1.50  per  15:  $5.00  per  100.  Large 
orders  filled  promptly.  Isaac  0.  Clark, Penn  Yan.N.Y. 

Barred  Plymouth  rock.  r.  l  red  and 

WHITE  LEGHORN  KGGS.  from  tho  host  strains 
in  tho  country.  $1  nor  sitting;  $5  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  HOWARD.  Jr  South  Bound  Brook.  N.J. 


NELSON’S  HARKED  KOOKS  and  BROWN 
I.EUIIORNS  lay  at  131  days  of  age.  Kggs,  15. 
$1.00.  Stock  bred  23  years.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


BUFF,  Wh  LoKhorim,  Kkk»  76c.  per  16,  $1.26  por  30,  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Red  KkR*90c.  por  ir»,  $1.60  por  80;  Mottled  Ancon*  Kkk»,  $1.26 
per  16,  $2.00  por  30,  Clr  free  JOHN  A.  KOTII.  tymkertonn,  Pi$ 


IVI  4P1.R  VIM, A  POUmtY  Y A  111)8  cun  till  ordors  from  nil  vurl 
ott«i,  AiKlnhiHlmift.  Hocks,  Wyandotte*,  Minorcan,  IdtKkorna, 
Hamburgn,  Spnnlsh,  Aneonns.  Java*  W.  (J.  Mosher, Syl vniila,l'a 


BUFF  ORPINGTON, 


R.C  R.  I  REDS& HOUDAN 
KGGS  AT  CUT  PRICES. 
TABLE  ROCK  POULTRY  FARM.  Table  Rock,  Pa 


The  best  wc  can  say  is  to  leave  the 
stock  alone.  If  all  these  stocks  were  as 
good  as  their  promoters  say,  and  so  sure 
of  future  profits,  it  is  a  wonder  they  do 
not  keep  them  for  themselves.  Once  more 
we  repeat,  do  not  Imy  stocks  or  bonds  of 
companies  that  you  know  nothing  about. 
If  there  were  any  bargains  in  them  you 
could  not  get  them. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  letter? 
Is  II  a  fake?  It  looks  so  to  me.  but  I  have 
no  way  of  finding  out  for  myself,  and  1 
notice  Hull  you  are  doing  some  good  work 
along  that  line  for  your  readers.  The  letter 
Is  |iihI  such  as  would  appeal  to  women 
situated  like  myself,  who  do  their  own  work, 
can* *  for  a  •number  of  ‘‘babies"  and  still 
might  find  so  me  spare  time  if  there  was  a 
chance  to  earn  a  III  He  “pin  money.”  Can 
you  give  me  the  address  of  a  reliable  firm 
that  employs  "home  workers,”  either  to  do 
plain  sewing  or  letter  writing? 

Iowa.  MRS.  0.  M.  p. 

'Llie  letter  referred  to  is  from  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  concern  which  promises  $2  a  hun¬ 
dred  for  copying  letters  at  home.  But 
you  must  first  send  them  $1  for  about  five 
cents  worth  of  paper  on  which  to  do  the 
copying.  Like  all  the  other  “employment 
at  home”  allurements,  it  is  a  fake  pure  and 
simple.  No  reliable  firm  offers  anything 
of  the  kind.  This  is  the  meanest  of  all 
the  frauds  we  encounter,  because  it  ap¬ 
peals  to  cripples,  invalids  and  poor  people 
to  whom  even  a  dollar  loss  is  a  hardship. 

Listen  to  this: 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  for  another  year 
of  ’-our  excellent  and  fearless  paper.  I ’like 
the  way  you  have  of  standing  for  what  Is 
right,  regardless  of  polities  and  financial 
reward.  The  licks  you  have  been  putting 
In  against  the  parasites  Unit  prey  upon  the 
farmers  ought  to  place  all  tillers  of  the  soil 
on  your  subscription  list.  Knowing  you  will 
keen  up  the  good  work.  i.  t. 

Indiana. 

Now  listen  to  this: 

Mr  Hawley’s  attorney  remarked  “that  of 
all  the  papers  Tiib  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


ROSE  AND  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

average  egg  production  of  50  June  hatched  pullets 
over  fit  per  day  for  first  83  days  of  1(107.  Kggs  for 
hutching,  $1.50  for  16;  $1  por  100:  from  selected  pens. 
$2  per  15.  A  J,  STKWA  RT,  Route  27.  Newfano.N.  Y. 


S.  G.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

I’rizo  winners  wherever  shown.  Unexcelled  for 
Introducing  now  blood  or  as  foundation  stock.  Kggs 
from  m y  special  matings,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30: 
$0  por  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

IRA  L.  LETTS,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


3CK-H0LLAND  FARM 


STONE  RIDGE. 
NEW  YORK. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1004  05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
foi  hatching  $i  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free 
G.  II.  ZIMMER.  R.  I).  41.  Woodsport.  N  Y 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  *•£*£ 

cel  lent  layers:  $1.00  per  15  eggs,  $1.00  per  100. 

PETEK  0.  LITTLE  Home.  Pa.,  R  D  No  1. 


SO  WHITE  LKG  HORNS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

i  Ui  Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying,  Free 
range  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  16;  $-1  per  hundred. 

I)  F.  ARNOLD.  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  KGGS 
from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  por  15.  White 
Wyandottes  only  $6.00  and  $10.00  per  KM).  LA  UDF.it 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.. 
N.  Y.  Waltkr  McKwan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Skik,  Mgr. 


DARRKII,  HUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks:  $3.00  each. 
$7.50  for  trio.  $12. 'll)  for  brooding  pen  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN.  Proprietor  Hast  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


Established  ibss.  breo  for  pleasure  ano  profit. 

Barred,  White,  Huff  Rocks:  White.  Buff'  Wynn 
(lottos;  White,  Brown  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Rads,  Minorcas  Brahmas,  Orpingtons.  Kggs,  high 
quality  exhibition,  $5  por  setting;  Trap-nested  Lay 
ing  Bred.  $2  per  setting  $8  per  100.  Catalogue. 

FI, If  POOLTHt  Y  A  It  IIS,  lloi  Y,  Hartford.  Conn. 


20  EGOS  $1. 

unO  Hares 


—  Reds  Rocks.  Wyandottes  Leg¬ 
horns,  Minorcas.  Also.  Pigeons 
Thirty  varieties  of  Kggs  List  Free 

A  L  BERGBY,  Telford,  Penn. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Best  quality,  properly  mated,  satisfaction  guar 
antoed,  from  Bull  Cochins,  White  Langshans, Barred. 
Buff  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  White,  Buff  and 
Blk.  Wyandottes.  It.  C.  R.  I  Reds,  Rose  and  Single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns.  Black  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  Silvor 
Duckwing  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White  and  Black 
Minorcas.  lloudaiis,  Sumatras.  Golden  Seabrlghts 
and  Light  Brahma  Bantams:  Pheasants,  Boa  Fowl, 
•Swans,  Quail,  Water  Fowl,  Pigeons,  Pet  Stock,  &c. 
My  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

OTSELIC  FARMS, W. A. Smith, Prop., Whitney 'sPoint.N.Y 


BONNIE  BRAE 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty 
five  ribbons  and  two  sllvei  cups  won  at  tho  last 
Poughkeepsie.  Danbury  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  batching  now  ready  In  any 
quantity  at  $1!  to  $H  per  100.  $1.60  ana  $2.0(1  per  sitting. 
Eighty  por  cont.  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  Pekin  Ducks 
still  on  hand  In  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  In  vicln- 
ty  of  NewYork  (Jliy.  Incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  layers  for  sale: 
11  eggs  for  hatching  :  $1.00  per  15,  $4.00  por  100. 
Very  best  strain.  I.  O.  HAWKINS,  Bullvllfe.  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  8R0YYN  LEGHORNS  exclusively.  Eleven  yoars 
11  America's  honvlestegg  producers.  Hatching  eggs. 
15,  $1.00;  100.  $4.00.  Win  Schluer.  Jainesport.  N.  Y. 


Finf.  standard-utility  bred  s.  c. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Eggs  $5.00  per  100. 
$1.00  per  15.  HARRY  PARKER.  R.  F  I).  No.  2. 
Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  pens.  $1.60  to  $3.00 
por  setting,  $6.00  per  hundred 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNB  A  SON.  Klndorhook,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  Wi&T K 

Try  a  few  settings  and  be  convinced  and  raise  some 
prize  winners  besides.  Eggs  from  prize  winning  stock 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  setting 
of  15.  J.  F.  KELLOGG.  Avon,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.^gav^ 

fully  mated  Eggs  10#  onch.  W.  R.  FISHER.  Mem 
her  R.  I.  Red  Club,  Nwlftwntor,  Monroe  Co..  Penn. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  por  16:  $0  to  $16  per  100.  Mating  List 
gent  on  request  A  few  fine  Cockerels  left.  $2  up. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  <502  Fifth  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,600  birds  bred  for  egg  production  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  A  HICK  Yorktown.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  O. 

MAPLEUNO  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski.  N.  Y 


KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

are  tired  for  heavy  laying,  large  size,  blocky  build  and 
vigor.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15,  $2.60  per  50.  $40  por  1,000 
Also  M.  Pekin  Duck  eggs  at  $1  per  setting  Catalogue 
free.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


-  s  wnne  wyanoone  tggs.  direct.  $1.00 

per  l.i.  $4.00  per  100  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, $1.00 
per  11  GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  StanfordvilTe,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES-  Excellent  winter  layers. 
”  and  lino  table  birds.  Small  feeders  and  free 
from  disease  Eggs,  $2.00  for  setting  of  13. 

J.  R.  DAVIES,  .May wood.  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


eggs,  $5.00  per  100.  U  G.  CLARK,  'lylerville,  Conn. 

EGGS  FOR  SETTING  Ior  fln<J  Thoroughbred 

LUUO  run  JtMlnu  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  send  to  Mbs.  Lknora  Compton, 
Coiesvllle,  N.  J.  $1.00  for  13:  $5.00  hundred. 


—  W .  Wyandottes  W.  P.  Itock  $1.50  per  26. 
Incubator  Eggs.  $6  pei  100  Fine  stock  for 
sale.  Mrs  J.  P.  HKLLING8  R.  K  No  5.  Dover,  Del 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

S.  C.  W.  Legh’s:  selected  birds  from  fine  laying  strain 
Eggs.  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  C.  K.  K  LITER. 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  union.  N.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs 

100.  No  circular,  order  from  this  ad. 

STONYCROFT  FARMS.  Box  368.  Romo.  N.  Y. 


EGGS  B||IT  Wyan.  exclusively.  (Golden  Rod  and 
bUUs)  other  prize  winning  strains):  farm  range; 
$1.50  por  15  G.  S  BUCHER.  R.  I.  New  Carlisle.  O. 


S.  C.  B.  Minorca,  («.  Wyandotte  Eggs 
for  saio.  $1.00  per  IS.  $5,00  por  100. 

HENRY  IIANEK.  Uatsklll,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Hull  k  White  UoIlnuO  Turkovs,  Pokln  Ducks, 
tUu  0  it u IT  Leghorn,  Orpiutfton,  Unit  Korku,  White  Wyan 
(lot ton .  M.  O  k  ft.  C.  li.  I.  Rods  Willie  Wilson,  rhnndlvrsvlllo,  O. 


CPPQ  h®°  from  my  Barred  Rocks  In  1906.  My 
••If  wUUd  KK1)H  are  equally  good  layers  Cnab  with  order 
Kggs,  76c.  por  13  ;  $2.96  por  60  W.  A  BUCK.  Naples,  N.  Y. 


NAPES,  THE  I  GO  MAN. 
Consignments  of  Eggs  wanted  from  country  store¬ 
keepers  and  producers.  WINFIELD  H  MATES. son 
of  Mapes,  the  Hen  Man.  Commlaalou  Merchant.  671 
Hudson  street.  New  York  City. 


15  Eggs, 75c.  Famous 

Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  Luyors;  Winners;  Range 
Colony  Poultry  Farm.  Box  2.  Shermansvllle,  Pa. 


Buff  okpington  kggs-15.  $u  45,$2.50;  ioo, 
$5.  White  Holland  Turkeys  Eggs,  9.  $2.25:  Pekin 
Ducks  Eggs,  11,  $1.  Collie  Puppies :  Sable  and  White 
fomalos,  $4,  males,  $5.  W.  A.  Bothers.  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


EGOS  $1  per  16;  $2  per  40;  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Reds  ami  Leghorns, 
12  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Eggs  for  hatch ing-r.  c.  rhodk  is¬ 
land  RKDS  only  heavy  layers.  Our  250  hens 
and  pullets  laid  238  doz.  in  Jan.  Stock  from  the 
two  most  successful  prize  winning  strains  in  tho 
U.  S.  Kggs.  $1.00  per  15:  from  one  pen  of  special 
mating.  $2.00  per  15;  incubator  eggs,  $5.00  per  100 
J.  I.  PARENT.  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.-R.  D.  No.  2. 


GOLDEN  ROD  P00LTRY  YARD,  ft? 

Plymouth  Rock  Kggs  for  sale.  75c.  sotting  ot  15;  $4.00 
per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HOWARD 
SUTTON,  Fnirmount,  Now  Jersey. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS, 

11  for$l.  \yiilte  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas. 
Rose  Comb  Reds,  16  for  $1.00. 

GEO.  \V.  I)F  KIDDER.  IlnllHtOD  Spa.  N.  Y. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry  eggs  Prices  low.  Cnta 
logue  free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa 
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VViimn  yon  wi'tli'  mlycrllid-rit  iii", Mini,  Tim 
It.  N,  V.  mid  you’ll  net  n  quick  reply  mid 
"it  HQii/i i‘«>  deal."  Him-  Kiimnuli-i',  imri*  14 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

liiKrrnoll  I’nliiln  Proved  llral  hv  Oft  Yrara'  tl.r 
Only  Paint  Otllrlullv  Mndnrard  hv  the  <)rana< 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  I’nctory  Prio  n. 

Made  wltli  Mclenllfu  ucriirftcy  from  pti 1 1- 
1*1  K n» «-« 1 1 n  mid  l.lnaerd  Oil,  thoroughly  corn 
bitted  I » v  nun  lilnm  y,  ri-ndy  fm  ut> 

INOtWSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FHtt 

Tell.  till'  whole  Ill'll  V  all  llhoill  I  .mill  nu'l  t-ailil  I  ii|f 

for  niiHulhiy,  Mow  to  iiviiuI  lln  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 < I !■  .uni  i  ■  | .i  lit. 

•  4uari|  hy  |i4 1  ill  h  I  lullin'  i  h.ilkhir  .mil  pcmiM,  vnlu 
hUi  iiilmiu.iiM.il  1 1 c-i3  In  you,  Willi  lli-iiutllol  ;..ii|||.|* 
(Sirls  II  yi.n  w.ml  I'.ilol,  wi.ie  nu  Do  It  now 
I  can  -nivr  you  money.  uilif/otHim  nunmnliril 

0.  W.  Inumoll,  ?4B  Plymoulli  SI.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y 

lll(i  MONEYTO  I.ADIIiS 

nr  yiinnu  fulllt.;  In  uiiHhiU  u I >  i-lilh  nrilmi  fill  mu 
•  elahiiil.iiil  'I  "UK,  In  It  nini,  Itnl.tnn  Pnnilii,  Fix 
t.lltrl.N  mill  H|lli  l'M,  1 1 II I  ll]  MO  111  I-  1 1 1 1  in  l  ii  in  It  y  i  Hi 

lirefm  I'ni  lull  |in  1 1 1<*  ii  I  ii  1 1.  nod  prler.  lh-ti ,  odd,.  i 
Till'.  UKI.AT  AMI'.MII  AN  TKA  CO,, 

It  HH  Venny  HI, rant.  Now  Vnrh.  N  V. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Til  ran  nf  lllnrk'l  IntoiiMii  •  nil  I  ml  ,,,  a  nrodili-ml 
thin  yum  nil  l  l'v  ii-'i- u  Hi:-  tono  III  well  ill  led  A  Iflillli 
'i'I'iiothy  ninl  )(niiU)|i  liny  II  yniiwiinl  in  know  l,„w 


N  JOINTED  POLECUTA 


^  Sstk'  mm  mho 

CUTAWAY 
W<  #;(  HARROW  CO, 

T,  *  VWU  HIM ANUM  CONN 

^  0,  *■  ft. 


Jiiliilnil  Pole  Inltun  nil  w  I u 1 1 1  nil  lloraea. 

1 1  In  Knv,  I, Ink  Plow  i- n  la  it 
fill  li.W  Ii  In  10  in  deep,  M  III 
whin,  A  II  <  I  n  i  Ii  u  in  in- Ii  1 1 1  nit 
will  kill  tvlh'll  Ul/ii!»,  wild 

Ill lial Ill'll,  chill  Ini'll ,  hol'd 

hiiek,  nr  liny  foul  plant, 

CUI  AWAY  HAH  It  OW  CUMPANY, 

fill  Mu  In  Hl„  1 1 1«  K“  nu  in,  Omni 


A  NAGLEY  2-HORSE 

TRANSPLANTER 

will  tranaplant  nil  l-liulo  nf  plant.  liitvn  linnn  naad 
Ifi  yiini  u  A  iilnuinlle  In  wnleilutr  nml  fei  l.lllilny— 
capacity  II  to  0  nemn  ji«r  ilny.  Auk 

Tho  Nagloy  Manufacturing  Co., 


Till i  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

oiks  Thatllelp 

There ari- 1  lay  I'ork*  Hint  http,  mid  liny 
Forka  llml  hi  mid’  yon  In  yum  vvuiU, 

Yun  ill i n ’ l  fuiyci  llii*  Imiiily  lurk  (hilt  htlftt-  you 

H 1 1 1  k  1 1*  II  i  hi  I  1 1  ui  1 1 1  In-  ul  In- 1  •I’vn  y  Ora#  you  go  for  n  |  ui  k 

an# 

lu  In*  nitre  uf  getting  a  n-al  good  llay  l-urk,  m>k  for  the 
’I  i  nu  'I  r-mjn-i  kind 

Tin  y  in i ii. i  prove  Iruo  In  quality,  eoiutrm  lion,  "l,mig,"  mid 
t «'  I  ll  1 1*  1,  lllldi-l  Hi- VC  I  «•  I'  •  Is  lit  I  he  Ini  lul  left  hi'luir-  they  me  , 
mill  i  d  lu  mi  i  i  vr  I  In-  'I  i  in-  ‘I  i-tnpi- 1  hi  I  n  I 

Ami  they  an-  iiinnufar  liin-d  from  m-ln  i<  d  mntprialii,  liy  the  olden! 
mid  Imyo-xt  mn niil.u  l  ui  ei  h  Iii  (lie  world 
"I  he  I  <  loi  i  you  ill  r  \m  r  In  /-/  /  the  hat  /  in  h i 


Itt’sl  Tools 
Voti  Have 
liver  ltoii(|lil 


Snme  Prln* 
You  llnv«* 
Always  I’nltl 


Nul  Uhly  II. IV  Fork*,  luii  nil  klruU  ul  Pur k«  Mom  kukri,  Weedern, 
Ihei  I  cult,  1 1  null*,  I  'u  1 4 1 1  r  I  uuK  r-voiy  d, -nimble  pnltmii  ul  (mm 
mid  y. nih  il  hand  toola  ,Si  li-ulllu  and  Intensive  mcihoda  ul  hind 
•  u 1 1 in  i-  uii'  now  | n u  tied  by  Intelligent  fm  me i  s  lieu i  ly  every whei  >- 
I  I  *  I  ■> '  all  l"i  i  ft,-,  i,\l-pin/init  |  uu  1 1|  vvlili  h  will  lie  I  |i  ymi  lu  do  yunr 
w  - ii  k  with  a  r..i v i n k  of  •  line n ml  Inlioi ,  mid  prodm  <•  I u--. i  rri.ul l a, 

I  ii  i  In-  | a  udi ii  i  mu  ul  <:  i  ops  (licit  mu-  men im  U\  i  n /’rmt  and 
tnot  t  pp  opt  fop  you 

A-.k  fur  line  ’I  i  in  |  ii  i  when  yun  waul  mu  h  luul», 

On.  I  l< I  I  IIOOK,  anil  I  l.elr  Umii."  will  In 

leie.t  you.  It  t.llllly  dhl.tri.lefl,  mill  tell.  IIOW 
to  ....  tune  nml  Inl.nr,  l.y  ti.ine  .|.ei  inl- 
|>lll|.u.a  tnul*.  Write  tor  ll  today 
AMtltlf  AN  lOltK  A  HOM  O,. 

DU  Ain.  'I roiil  llhly. 
tlcvrlnnil.  t) 


:JL 


I.VONN.  N 1CW  VOICK. 


SO  DAYS 

ON  1111 S 


Woodpecker 

AN  INl.INF.  1 IIA I  WOMHS 

A  llllll'lfd'l  Jolt  JrOHD  f  f<i»  faint 
work  I't  if*  i  fly  oimj.lt  u f(i I  f)9V4V 
nu  y  » i  oil  hi  c  (m  Hi  til*  r  If  mi  ft  I  ry  fill 
v hi  kfiou  Alilofi hm  kifyt  ■.  I. .  »> 
atiy  !•  I  •  it.  no  lltti  lit ,  lilt 
Utji  u  nit  «««••  r|  »i#  yotiij||,ir>  U 

l<  |t,  A  t*,l  Ii  jditD  llml lull  (tut) 
Ittpirtt*  Will*  a  ip  I  |of  ma  |a||  yoU 
woonrtfiicr w,  ion,  m  oMl.t«,Miri.iui«wn,OhU 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Talk  It  Over  With 
THE  BUCKEYE  MAN  « 


nliHtd  l  In-  fm  in  Inn)-!  you  will  in  i  d  thill  (tprlntt.  I  )nn’t 
lull  it  nil  imid  ymi  mum  have  them  mid  lln  ii  liny  tho 
htiit  yun  ■  uim- iti  tONN.  Il’li  whi  I  Ii  <  oiiMih  i  m  |uii  mid 
i n ve nt I uat iui]  rldlil.  now.  Kupimnn  ymi  ateti  Into  tho 
Mm  keye  detdt-r  n  ntui  n  in  yuur  town  at  mi  em  Iv  day 
mid  “nali  lilt,  Itiicknyii  Miln"  lu  hlmw  you  the  I  'to  / 

BUCKEYE  DRILLS  AND  CULTIVATORSl 

I  le’ll  In-  [ilr- need  to  loll  you  of  (lie  e  ml  naive  feature  i  nnd  polldft 
ul  HlMiei  loi  ll  v  llml  have  Hindi-  Mm  tu-ye  Imple mi  ni  n  an  fmiinun. 

.In  »l  in.  It  him  ii  I  mu  1 1  In-  Mm  keye  Meet  |  n  ill  |'j  umn  Unit  at  way# 
ttlnv.  hi  m  and  litkta  ii  tile  time 

Aftk  uhotit  mil  t’oiu-i.eiii  Im  ill  i  vlni;  nnd  fei-dlnu  It  n  tin- vital 
tin 1 1  nl  ii  Hi  III  you  unf  III  In  know  nil  iiluinl  li  t.  n  mill  vet  ul  m  -  Ii 
in-  y  In  Ireillnu  wild  eonveiilcm  e  In  i  hunvlnv  the  fee<l  Auk  him  to 
t.how  you  in, my  otliei  ifiiml  (tiilnl n  that  liuvo  made  tin-  Mm  keyo 
I  ll  III  )  till  | ll.t ll II i 

II  you  will  need  a  i  nit  |  via  I  oi  imk  him  In  led  why  In-  nelln  i>o  ninny 
I. lick ** yi  Kldlni:  <  nlllvolnin  nml  you  will  yet  i  nnvlm  Inc  juuul  tiiut 
they  me  Hie  kind  III  buy. 

It  i In- 1 e  h,  no  Mm  keyo  denial  In  yoin  vicinity  idt  down  and  wilto  to 
UB  loi  nut  IHU7  eulaloy  we’ll  do  tin-  rent 

I*.  P.  IWAHT  Mi  COM  pa  N  V,  Dopt.  110,  N|>f'ln|,f  laid,  Ohio. 


si:- 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Fund,  Hlmp  or  Mill  umi,  nIzum 
from  I'j  l,o  100  Iioi'm:  powtir. 
Verl.ienl  or  I  lorl/otil.n I  Mounted  or 
Htutlomiry. 

NOTH  CIROULAU  and  OR A0  HAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., Rutland, Vt. 

Wllle  fol  Okll»|  I  II 


THE  LOUDEN  JUNIOR 

Alwiiyn  ready.  Never  out  of  retialr.  The 
.  d  lu|l  HWliif/liiH  fork  pulley  realBtorn  III  nil  fiOHle 
"Iti  lull  lip  I.I  hind  un  liin  k  on  nlln-i  I'aiTlern  do  I'llla 
limn  full  (dear  lip  In  the  ('mull,  book  nlwnyit  Will  tin  end  III'VI  I 
Klvee  linulile  Pi, lent,  MWlVel  taken  t  Wlhl  nut  nf  kinky  mpn 

I  Mn  le  uito  Ilf  mil  many  em  elleut  Ctu  i  ler.',  made  ellliei  fur 
at, eel  or  Wood  tllU-k 

ALL  HAY  TOOLS 

We  me  May  Tool  H|ieelall«te  Our  line  Im  Imlen 

eveiythlliK  In  Omileii,,  Trite  lift,  liny  Hllnun  l-'.arUn, 

I  lllleyi,  Him  kei  e,  i 'nlile  ItleltoiB,  May  Hack  P  lxt  uren, 

iti  ,  l"'  ,""11  *’  '«•  *> 1  MM-  liur  ii  Mom  llnimem  p, 

"Ol'ld,  Peed  and  Mill,  i  I'milnn  nn,|  oilier  hard 
wine  hpei'ltill  |e«  Will..  r,„  free  nalalon  ami  alnn 
hook  Im  nu  "Idiiiatt  up  llaniH  "  H.-ni  free, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.. 

:»0  II  It  (i  AOWAY  ,  I  Aim  IILD,  IOWA 


April  20,  1007, 


Fhe  International  Silo 

An  Automatic  l  ake  Up-lloop,  Self  Ad|m,tlnu 
A  t  .until, iio, l*.  Open  IIiiiii  Front  An  l  .eiv 
Opernilnit.  Nun  sin  kl, ,u  Door  A  I'ai ninneni 

I. inldrr  Selei'led  I  mill  Pllte  and  (iua,  atllt-ed 
Win  li  imin.  hip  I N  I  I  It  N  A  I  ION  A I  si  I  O 

COMPANY,  llux  'M  J.'ll.-i .oil,  Ohio 

SILOS 

The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

I I, 1.  tin.  I  .unyiihl  Tniil  I, III)  muni  III  line  < 'ilDtllUIOIIn 

( * l»n i, 1 1, (f  from  T  ot*  In  Muttiiiu.  Thu  unly  I  )|iniiliiv 
Itnnl  it)  Atlc,  I  1  Ml  H  ANI>  IDVV  I. ItH, 

Aiik  fm  I’rli'B  and  I’atnlnu 

t  I  SCHI  ICHIf  fl,  1010  M«ik«t  St.,  PhlladalphlM,  Putin 


BLIZZARD^:,; 

with  wind  elevBior,  eltlmr  iimuiileii 
lor  ii  ii  i  min  ii  toil .  ruu  liny.  iLtnw,  temi 
lull  M<  vitlc  .  In  any  height  liltnnu 
\ ii 1 1 1  alile,  neon, null  bI  i  iilly  amuuii 
UHHl,  HiiiiiI  far  new  III unti nttul 
l^\—^  enlidntfiin  I1  KICK 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AOIIIIilJl  MJIIAI  WIIIIKS 
ID, x  DO,  Canton.!) 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


Tho  Siirnmlnr  Wllhoul  nu  E(|iml 

till  wont  ICN  I  ll.lt'K  MVIP  MAM  III 
NPIO  /A  IIIMIS  Mipil|i|,Uil  wllh  nee.  Hlftll'l  I'  S 

hell  I  e  l  dllVll  I, he  (pil.lctd  )  I .  V  It  (1 1 1 1 1 1 1  evel  III, III.. 
In  11,1  llll  I  ll  H|, In, III  el  n  linll  r  ,|t  |-ii(*  1 1  v  fr.  Ill  hefilei 
oluitl  Willi  ulfitil.  >'  lull  ll  nve  i  NlU'lieliel  nil  nxln 
■  liilliu  liwn.t  with  nil  vein  luy  hniiuiic  nml  l.eiu 
1 1  UP, ,  lnhllii|t  at  inuulli,  pievenllny  In  en  k  liyei..,  in 

ilni'liill  ilntll  ninl  inilnu  Imltai  wmk  Tim  mile, 

nil"  him rl uyi  al. n  11,/hlcii  rli, >ii 

W<ir,'ii»l«l -Keiilll  M inline  Hpi  miller.  IlllVe  ihilihli, 
limn  drive.  Hint  I  Inn  am)  I  ulluii  fi  limed  hud  v 
plil.ifli led ,  Inline  1  le||  hnitr'l  till  m  ul  Im  lln/  In 
yulnu  lu  ,1m  Held  I  r.  Ilia  |ierleel|y  Up  In  I  lllle 
Manure  Hpremiar  M.  in  nimnh-ni  t.u  oiieinui 
III.  find  lU'iud  eanlenl  dinll  I  mn  I  mud"  him 
imiie  yeiua  of  e i liiirlatiea  I m  1,1  till  It  IIiiiii  imy 
nl  hei  end  wnilio  wlim e  id h"i  ■>  lull 

Hem  I  fm  <  'Ul  Will  H<ie  flee  III  f  vet  y  hull  y 

'lilt  PICIIAPDHON  MANIII'ACI  liKINO  CO. 

o  •  i* .  *  le*  •'*  i  a  wnrut’.irii  MAUD 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Tile  Only  horl/.oillltl  VU|)Ot  •  uuled  friihuhlie 
i-nulne  In  lilt'  world,  Almul, llel  V  ImibI 
proof  ami  <  annul  fiei-zi 


%  4 


V'mIoiiIoiI  May  IB,  1400 


Our 


The  I'.  Ilia  nl  nil  unnollne  enulnen 
i  t, i »i l< nf 1 1 *  .*,  will  lell  yen  all  aliiml  it, 

Send  lu  day, 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

llOfi  Park  Avc.  Weal,  Wnlcrlon,  loan. 


These  Are  Facts  It  Pays 
To  Remember  When  You 
Buy  a  Manure  Spreader. 

IN  I.  if.  (  .  spin  adi  its  Corn  lllnu  and 

fl'ivilltnl  Hill!  level  f 'out  I  Illn  eiety 

Opf- r n t ion.  Operalot  caii  t  rim tin  Hi'nied  .  . .. 

from  (lino  be  leave*  (he  Ill  he  '  ,oH <-il  M <*d I  ‘  '  "K  ° 1  rol‘l 

M  iurttA.  Tliottr  ate  the  main  pi . .  . .  . 

Jllittlllf,  vllildlll.K  Dike  level,, Iheluad  ’'"'V'  ?,*  *  "'V*'  '-V  „f  Bull,,  D*..t  Ml  Ill.il,  „le  ()„-  ftH,,e,l,„lly  „l  . 

I  In  liimi  the  . LaxJviaika  llflll  wild  doiket  Joint  '  "  -  ”  '  ... 


3f;  Ain 

nil 

t 


Self  ml 

111,1 


oyllmle, . 


i  I  ll  KB  I  Ilf  Itimmi  I  n  p  |  mil  •’!  y  lu  I  he 


•  II  •  line  'I  hey  |e||  y,m  ||,d  lu  Imy  II 


Clin  In  drive,  dl.ee.  Mom  rear  mde  in  Cyl  ,v'"'  ",,n  . .  Kl"« 


Cyllndor  la  large  mid  riimt  eftilly.  mid  the  " amtmlBBlu,,  ul  puwe, 

If^tluil  <  long,  HI  1)01)  NiPOl.  'I  III*  wlifrU  lln-  Or*  I  With  MlQffttifMMt  ,  'V  UV,ln,r  1,1  ^  ( 

Nj,ok<  *  Mull,  i", ii  wlteelft  m  e  hi  It'll  wlllt  ,‘U  "I  <m, 

I„k«,  i,  Hot  ding  ample  UmMlo.i  In  w,  I  or  •"  "v;,y  l»»  1  . . ft>'  '* 

t, i, y.n  I., dil,  mminie  apieadei  han  hind  w,u  k  lu  do. 


mid  '  love,  |en(  Npi ,  .,,|ei ,, 


Aprull  |r,  <  .jlllpped  will,  (lire,*  tiHrf  uf  rulletk 
al  Inched  lu  ala  1 1»,  i  ii  n  1 1  lily  on  nl  eel  tint  Im 


lllii*  la 
1 1  m  I  mn 


la  driven  Mum  both  Bldca  mid  cannot 
Idud,  .Seal  In  lilnyfed  no  ll  can  be  turned  fur 

Apron  dilve  r  Ink'll  In  miluiiiiilletilly  thrown  ".ud  mid  k«  pi  <  h  .11,  whil,  I .  »<■  <  1 1  ti|| 

uni  ul  (/e,u  when  hind  la  M  il  nut  mid  Mox  la  nlliu  hed  lo  Ii  nine  l,y  im  mia  of  heavy 

ii(/alii  when  fi|»ron  ban  relumed.  No  aleel  oleala 

ni  1  t-D I  loti  required,  .  .  .  .  , 

I'lmtie  la  made  uf  ,  an  fully  nele,  led  llimlit-r 
l<  nnto*  ul  feed  la  I  lime  lu  I  Idi  I  y  luun  pet  note  re  eului  t  >,|  a  I  ,  or  net  a  by  un  f  nl  Inn,  , 
Will,  ten  apeeda.  ..  .  . 

I  I, at  a  a  good  deal  to  any  ul  a  mmiuic 

I’.nda  uf  apfuti  alula  are  ptolecled  no  that  1)0  apreadei,  ami  y,  I  llml  la  |,y  no  inciiia  all 
mm, me  •  mi  wui  k  In  and  bind  01  <  lamp  you  ahoidd  know  about  lilt  (  mn  King 
(lie  iipton  mid  (,‘lovdi  lea  I  Spieadeia  beluie  you  l>uy, 


Simple  cOlial  1  in  tloii  me, in.  llml  ll  will  n,,l 
y-<  I  uitl  of  ,,l  del ,  llml  1 1  will  Imv  Ilf,  I.I  dinll 
ami  bee, tally  opeiated  ‘I  liuae  ai>  1  hr* 
1  Idilita  you  want  in  a  tnmiuii  Hpiemlei, 

I  II  *  up,  eft  d  <■  m  ,1  r  >■  made  In  I  wo  HI  y  left 

<  luvei  lea  I  an  iMidb-aa  Apt  on  m.n  him  mil 

<  urn  KlfiH,  a  Keiuni  Aptoi,  mm  him  ,  each 
la  made  in  1  |,i ,■<•  al/ea, 

<  nil  <mi  lln-  l.ocnl  A(|i  i,l  or 
wrllt-  for  rninlouurn. 


IN  I  I  JtNA  I IONAI.  IIAHVi:STMt  COMPANY  OF  AM1HICA,  Chlcaao,  I).  S.  A. 

(INCOKPOKaTKI) 


Vol.  LX VI.  No.  2987. 

FOOTING  IT  WITH  JERSEY  COWS. 

Some  Mistakes  of  Breeding. 

I  have  recently  made  ;i  trip  tli;i I  was  so  full  of 
1 1 il «• » <  I  !<•  lUC,  add  wluri-  I  saw  so  i  lc. il  ly  exemplified 
certain  lawn  governing  i he  hm-ding  of  rattle,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  telling  the  K.  N.  V  pi*« ipli*  about 
it.  I  lii'i  1  rip  was  to  attend  a  '  air  of  Home  lilt y  bead 
of  registered  Jersey  rattle.  Among  tlieni  was  sonic 
Idootl  dial  I  was  anxious  to  obtain,  provided  die  in < I i 
vidua  I o  were  up  to  1 1 slandaul.  'I  lie  place  wa'«  but 
00  miles  from  home,  as  die  Clow  11  ic  .,  but  il  look  all 
day  to  reach  till!  man  I  town  by  tail  The  1 1  <*  X I  i  HOI  II 
i i IK  wc  (some  other  men  and  myself,  who  were  lo 
attend  Ihe  sale)  got  an  early  break  la  I,  and  willi  a 
livery  i  Ik  started  for  die  place,  which  proved  lo  be 
live  miles,  nearly  all  up  bill  from  town.  I  lie  country 
Was  very  rough  and  die  pastures  particularly  so,  which 
brought  out  the  remark  that  the  cattle  bred  there 
ought  to  have  robust  constitutions.  I  lie  first  glimpse, 
inside  the  barn  caused  our  hopes  of  finding  good 
animals  to  tall.  Ihe  barn  was  badly  over-crowded 
and  very  dirty,  although  ail  evident  attempt  bad  been 
made  to  put  things  to  rights  for  the  sale.  And,  oh, 
sm  h  an  example1  id  mismanagement  of  pure 
bl'ed  i  allb  |  |||  could  only  have  a  set  of 

moving  pictures  showing  first  the  niagni 
licent  foundation  animals  id  this  held,  then 
showing  the1  inlet  ic u  oilspring  produced  by 
mi  inuting,  and  followed  up  by  mi  raising, 
what  a  lecture  one  could  give  on  this  sub 
jci  l  id  In  celling  I 

For  instance,  there  was  a  grandson  of 
flying  fox  (the  great  $7, BOO  bull  owned  by 
I  lioinas  UlWsOli)  only  lit  lot  bologna  sail 
sage,  Hig  of  head,  coarse  of  horn,  a  body 
much  too  small  for  his  extremities,  and 
hind  parts  so  humped  and  peaked  that  one 
man  aid  he  didn't  See  how  lie  could  de 
see n d  those  bills  without  a  weight  lied  to 
his  tail  to  balance  bis  head  I  his  animal 
was  well  sold  foi  $M7,  Now,  how  did  i 
grandson  of  flying  fox  happen  to  be  such 
an  animal?  I  lie  answer  is,  uuwi  <  mating 
of  his  sire  and  dam,  followed  up  with  pom 
care,  I  be  dam  of  this  bull  was  of  the 
lilolei  strain,  the  very  antipode  in  (ersey 
breeding  from  flying  fox  (a  Golden  fail 
hull).  Merc  i,  a  vital  mistake  that  many  lie 
gimu'is  in  cattle  bleeding  make.  In  then 
fear  of  in  breeding  they  gel  animals  of  such 
dissimilarity  that  they  undo  all  the  work  that  cureful 
breeders  have  spent  years  in  producing 

Seven  yearlings  wcr<  huddled  ill  a  pen  large  enough 
fot  only  two  Nicy  were  driven  out  in  a  bunch  and 
old  (unregistered,  but  eligible)  bn  $10  each,  Ihe  price 
id  two  good  ones  Mow  much  easier,  cheaper,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  all  it  would  have  been  il  this  man 
had  raised  but  two  in  this  pen  I  These  Ipdfcix  should 
at  least  have  been  registered  and  marked  Indore  the 
ale.  Many  were  detected  from  bidding  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  gelling  them  properly  registered, 

Ihe  older  cows  sold  very  well,  considering  (licit 
condition  'I  here  were  many  blemished  cows,  those 
w  ith  big  kllcey  and  liips  "knocked  down"  prcdomiiial 
mg  tine  line  young  cow,  but  thin  m  llesh,  brought 
■i'MU.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  there  were  buyers 
ready  |o  bid  on  if  liable  animals 

I  secured  a  pri/e  in  Ollir  I'edro  No  (BUM  I,  test 
I  1  pounds,  eight  ounces  bull'  i  iii  seven  days,  1 7  pounds 
milk  in  one  day.  <  )bl  "<  )llh  "  is  in  her  ninth  year,  but 
I  shall  try  to  make  hn  last  nine  more  Met  dam, 

*  *1  lie  Wilkes,  made  (Jfl  pounds  of  blitter  in  MO  days, 
and  lie i  gi  uidsin  was  "I’edro,"  the  great  $10,000  bull 
formerly  owned  by  I  S.  Cooper.  I  secured  "<  tllie" 
lor  $Hft  Why?  lie-cause  many  considered  her  old, 
and  others  ridiculed  her  because  '.he  is  spotted,  call* 


5UBU  R  B A  l\i 
N MW  YORK,  APRIL  27,  1907. 


Wiciciua,  #1.00  nett  visa  it. 


ing  lie i  "old  Durham,"  I  submit  her  picture,  fig.  If>7, 
taken  when  she  was  younger,  and  before  she  had  y|e 
vedoped  the  great  paunch  which  ilu*  now  carries, 

Alter  the  sale  the  question  was,  liovv  vv.'c.  I  to  get 
my  cows  home?  (  I  bought  a  few  others  to  go  with  old 
"spot").  I  found  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  ship 
over  three  lailrnads,  and  that  a  car  would  cost  $00, 
I  was  about  00  miles  from  home,  and  I  concluded  that 
I  might  drive  the  cows  through  im  font  day;  $tft  per 
day  is  more  than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  earning,  so  I 
walked.  I  •  tailed  my  cows  as  soon  as  I  could  pay 
foi  them,  and  got  to  a  small  settlement  by  nightfall, 

I  lie  man  where  I  stayed  said  he  wouldn't  drive 
"those  Jersey  tilings"  as  far  a  I  was  going  to  for  them, 
Hut  one  u|  the  tows  was  milking,  and  we  had  tome 
of  In  i  milk  foi  supper,  and  more  wa  >  left  in  the 
piti  her  over  night  I  In  next  morning  lie  made  Ihe 
remark  that  was  "the  all  fii'edesl  riche-. I  milk"  lie  ever 
saw, 

Aflei  breakfast  I  Marled  my  cows  and  soon  struck 
a  very  steep  lull  descending  to  a  lake,  which  is  a  very 
pretty  Simunci  resort,  but  an  awful  place  to  drive  cows 
in  Winter  I  wa  all  the  forenoon  gelling  down  to  this 
lake  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  lull  on  Ihe  other  side. 


J  f  KSfY  row  01. IJ  K  IT.D'KO  NO.  lflUMI.  hn;.  1 57. 

Mere  I  inquired  the  distance  to  the  next  town  oil  the 
map,  and  was  told  five  miles.  I  lollowcd  my  cows 
patiently  until  nightfall,  but  no  town.  On  inquiring 
again  I  was  told  eight  miles.  Aftei  plodding  steadily 
all  the  afternoon  I  was  three  mile,  further  away  I 
didn't  believe  it.  Somebody  must  bars  been  "fooling," 
A  nice  brick  bouse,  backed  by  a  large  barn,  here 
showed  itself,  and  I  made  for  the  door,  but  I  was  un-t 
by  the  discouraging  statement  that  the  women  were  all 
alone,  and  they  couldn't  think  of  taking  in  a  slrangei 
I  was  tired,  and  "<  ihl  <  tllie"  was  tired  also  I  was  on 
the  point  of  turning  away  when  an  idea  occurred  to  me. 
Mil  the  holy  belong  to  tin  (iiange  1  Sib  certainly  did, 
and  I  was  not  long  convincing  hn  that  I  was  ,i  Patron. 
Then  wc  were  acquainted  She  told  me  to  take  my 
cows  to  the  bam  and  cate  lot  them  As  I  finished 
this  pib  the  hired  man  came  home  with  tin  team,  and 
we  were  toon  ready  fot  the  house,  I  he  good  old 
( iiange,  many  a  is  it  bene  lit  s  I 

I  found  that  this  farm  was  being  run  by  ti  widow, 
hci  husband  having  died  several  years  before,  leaving 
a  son  and  daughter,  besides  an  aged  mother  Tllfl 
mother,  over  no  yearn  old,  was  a  vciv  line  old  lady,  al 
though  unable  to  gel  about;  bet  mind  seemed  as  chat 
as  ever,  and  she  told  me  ol  the  early  struggles  she 
and  her  htlsb&tld  bad  in  getting  the  home  many  years 


before.  I  lie  son  bad  gone  through  college,  and  is 
now  a  doctor.  I  lie  daughter,  now  I H,  has  just  begun 
teaching.  Il  seemed  loo  bad  that  this  young  man  should 
(  boose  to  leave  the  e  three  women  on  the  farm  Hut 
lie  seemed  lo  lie  the  pride  of  lus  mother,  and  sin-  was 
bravely  bearing  the  burden  of  miming  a  farm  with 
hired  help  May  she  succeed  ! 

The  next  morning  I  continued  my  travels,  and  before 
HOOD  I  reached  the  town  that  was  said  to  be  live  miles 
away  Hie  preceding  noon.  Soon  after  leaving  this  town 
I  found  some  awful  roads,  and  it  continued  to  get 
worse,  until  there  wa  no  track  visible,  Upon  inquiry 
I  found  that  there  were  three  abandoned  farms  ahead, 
and  that  beyond  that  the  farmers  went  the  other  way 
to  the  next  town.  I  hired  a  mail  here  |o  help  me,  and 
In-  being  acquainted  with  the  ground  wr  managed  |o  gel 
the  cows  over  (bis  tmtravclod  section.  I  reached  the 
next  town  at  nightfall,  but  my  cows  were  very  tired, 
especially  my  obi  (tllie,  who  was  largei  and  heavier 
than  the  rest  I  made  another  appeal  lo  the  railroad, 
but  was  told  that  a  ear  would  cost  tile  $M<)  from  there 
home  I  took  the  best  possible  care  of  my  cows,  bed 
ding  them  well,  and  in  the  morning  we  started  again 
I  bad  a  grand  opportunity  to  see  the  country  and  talk 
with  the  farmers  along  the  road.  I  met  many 
of  I  lit'  K,  N.  \  .  leader.,  and  of  course  they 
and  I  were  "acquaintances,"  This  section 
Was  blessed  with  good  crops  la  I  year,  e  pe 
dally  a  great  yield  of  bay  and  coin,  so  a 
heavy  stock  of  cattle  is  being  wintered,  and 
I  found  many  barns  overcrowded. 

One  man  asked  me  in  to  see  Ids  calves. 
They  were  breathing  in  a  quick,  unnatural 
manner,  and  were  coughing.  I  found  a  barn 
crowded  full  of  cows,  excepting  two  box 
stalls,  which  were  crowd'll  full  of  calv>- 
The  stable  lacked  light  badly,  but  ventilation 
tmn  li  worse  I  remarked  that  tin- ait  seemed 
very  close,  and  suggested  that  that  might 
have  something  lo  do  with  the  condition  of 
hi*-  calves,  but  lie  (old  me  that  I  noticed  Hie 
til  because  I  bad  been  mil  in  the  cold  all  the 
advised  him  to  (.ill  a  velci 


morning,  I 
in, n  tan 
I  had  an 
young  man. 
Id 


interesting  talk  with  another 
I  started  it  hv  telling  him  that 
I  could  guess  where  lie  got  Ins  silo.  "Yes," 
lie  replied,  "I  am  olle  of  tin-  fool-,  that  Huf 
lain  company  I  alight."  Il  seems  that  lie  bad 
Worked  very  hard  and  paid  oil  the  mortgage 
on  hi,  g  i  and  I  al  In  i '  farm,  arid  upon  gelling 
out  of  debt  Ik*  bad  begun  improvements  Unfortunately 
the  first  wa-.  tin-  high  priced  silo  ol  poor  quality  I  bis 

. . ned  lo  have  disc  (imaged  him  to  such  an  extent  that 

lie  bad  slopped  Id  plan  of  improvements,  and  bad 
settled  back  upon  grandfather’ll  ways.  At  present  In¬ 
is  milking,  ..II  alone,  !.'()  cows  in  an  old,  dark,  lillliy 
stable,  wln-re  the  floors  are  rolled  out  so  that  il  is 
simply  impossible  to  keep  tin-  cattle  in  a  decent  coinli 
timi.  Mow  iiuicli  easier  il  would  lie  to  milk  10  cows 
and  cate  fot  them  as  they  should  In-  I  lie  money  profit 
would  he  larger,  mu!  oil,  bow  mill'll  more  satisfaction  I 
I  licit-  is  no  wondci  that  hoys  brought  up  iii  . 1 1<  li  sin 
roundings  leave  tin-  farm  as  soon  as  they  can 

Soon  aflei  leaving  tlii  .  young  man  I  e.uiie  to  »  large 
farm  being  managed  by  a  young  couple  just  beginning 
life  logi-tlmr.  Wc  began  our  acquaintance  by  quarrel 
ing  over  mil  rows  lit  wen-  llolsleins,  and  a  good  lot 
they  were,  great  big  rows  that  nude  me  shudder  when 
I  thought  of  feeding  them,  in  connect  ion  with  the 
price  of  grain,  hut  as  we  wen-  both  Grangers  wc  didn't 
quarrel  very  badly  I  conceded  that  bis  cows  were  all 
right  for  selling  milk  for  tin-  New  York  market,  and 
win  n  1  diicovered  a  little  Jersey  away  in  the  hack  pail 
ol  i lie  barn  we  both  laugln-d,  and  lie  declared  that  Hie 
little  wife  insisted  on  tin*  | ersey  for  tin-  home-  u-.e  a 
w i ic  little  wile.  |  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening  with 
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these  young  people.  There  wore  two  hired  men  and  a 
hired  girl,  but  all  young  people  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  a  happy  lot  together. 

The  fourth  morning  broke  warm  and  sunny,  with 
strong  indications  of  a  thaw.  Old  “Ollie”  was  getting 
very  tired  of  our  trip,  and  made  but  slow  progress.  At 
noon  I  became  desperate  over  the  situation.  1  had 
taken  a  lot  of  trouble  to  get  that  cow,  and  it  began  to 
look  as  though  I  should  spoil  her  before  I  got  her 
home,  which  was  now  about  10  miles  off.  An  offer  of 
$5  secured  a  sleigh  and  a  good  team.  We  loaded  old 
“Ollie”  in,  and  she  sank  contentedly  down  in  the  straw 
and  finished  her  journey  in  comfort.  The  young  cows 
and  I  followed  after.  It  was  dark  when  we  reached 
home,  and  how  good  the  lights  looked  shining  from  the 
windows !  “There  is  no  place  like  home.” 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

CROWING  AND  PRUNING  RASPBERRIES. 

The  Whole  Story  Well  Told. 

Part  III. 

PLANTING. — Of  course  the  soil  should  be  prepared 
as  early  and  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  rows  may 
be  laid  off  uniformly  and  conveniently  the  required 
width  with  a  two-shovel  marker  set  at  half  the  re¬ 
quired  distance,  setting  the  plants  in  alternate  furrows. 
The  furrows  between  these  may  be  planted  to  some 
low-growing  truck  crops,  as  these  will  not  interfere 
with  the  berries  the  first  year  if  well  cultivated.  The 
furrows  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  set  should  he 
drawn  five  or  six  inches  deep,  the  fertilizer  scattered 
with  a  free  hand  over  them,  and  then  the  plow  run 
through  again  to  mix  thoroughly.  The  plants  are  then 
set  in  the  bottom  of  the  fresh  furrow,  a  little  soil 
drawn  over  the  roots  and  then  securely  settled  by  tread¬ 
ing.  After  this  the  furrow  may  be  filled  with  small 
stirring-plow  or  hoe.  As  to  distance  between  rows,  I 
have  found  the  distance  already  given  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  1  have  noticed  that  the  outside  rows  of  the 
“blacks”  are  somewhat  more  vigorous,  indicating  that 
perhaps  better  results  might  be  obtained  by  thinner 
planting.  Among  the  reds  the  Cuthbcrt  is  such  a  vig¬ 
orous  grower  that  I  would  prefer  the  rows  for  this  six 
feet  apart  instead  of  five.  I  am  quite  sure,  too,  from 
observation,  that  where  the  plantation  is  of  suitable  size 
and  location  to  cultivate  to  advantage  both  ways,  plant¬ 
ing  in  check  rows  from  five  to  six  feet  apart  each  way, 
according  to  variety,  would  yield  just  as  much  fruit, 
reduce  hand  work  in  cultivation,  and  be  nicer  in  every 
way  to  get  through  at  picking  time.  It  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  with  some  varieties  of  blacks  that  do  not  stool 
freely  to  place  two  plants  in  a  hill ;  but  that  would  not 
be  objectionable.  Cultivation  to  maintain  an  earth 
mulch  should  be  continued  the  first  year  among  the 
reds  until  about  August  1,  and  just  as  long  among  the 
blacks  if  the  spreading  vines  permit.  In  after  years 
cultivation,  without  plowing,  is  begun  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  condition  of  soil  will  permit,  and  kept  up 
regularly  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe;  then,  after  pick¬ 
ing  is  over,  one  more  thorough  cultivation  completes 
the  work  for  the  season.  The  rows  are  wide,  and  with 
proper  implements  this  work  is  done  rapidly.  In  the 
blacks  hand  hoeing  consists  of  going  over  the  patch 
once  after  growth  is  well  started,  scalping  off  grass, 
weeds  and  young  plants  that  start  in  the  row,  and  such 
'as  may  have  escaped  the  cultivator.  As  the  red  grow 
up  irregularly  from  the  roots,  instead  of  from  crowns, 
it  is  difficult  to  do  much  hoeing  directly  in  the  row,  and 
usually  not  much  is  needed.  But  the  row  must  be  kept 
narrow  by  scalping  off  the  young  plants  on  each  side. 
If  this  is  done  thoroughly  once,  when  they  are  about 
eight  inches  high,  nothing  more  will  he  required. 
Where  there  are  no  stones  I  think  this  work  could 
be  done  with  the  horse  implement,  known  as  a  grape- 
hoe. 

VARIETIES. — This  market  demands  both  reds  and 
blacks  in  quart  boxes,  but  in  some  markets  reds  can 
be  sold  to  the  best  advantage  in  pint  boxes.  The  fruit 
can  also  be  handled  in  better  condition  in  the  smaller 
package.  With  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  varieties,  everything  depends  on  demand  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  market  here  requires  both,  with  by 
far  the  greater  demand  for  blacks.  These  are  the 
most  readily  sold,  though  when  buyers  are  found  for 
the  reds  they  bring  a  higher  price.  In  the  average  value 
of  crop  per  acre,  I  have  found  little  difference;  but  the 
annual  value  of  the  reds  has  been  by  far  the  most 
uniform.  With  plenty  of  pickers  I  would  favor  the 
reds,  but  with  a  scarcity  of  pickers  most  decidedly  the 
blacks,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  given  number  can 
gather  about  twice  as  many  blacks  as  they  can  of  reds 
in  the  same  time.  Of  reds  I  have  Turner,  Miller, 
Cuthbert  and  King,  and  of  blacks  Kansas,  Conrath  and 
Hunger — much  the  larger  portion  consists  of  Kansas 
and  Turner,  because  they  were  planted  first;  but  all  are 
desirable,  each  having  its  peculiar  desirable  features 
and  faults.  Turner  has  been  very  profitable.  It  is 
early,  of  excellent  quality,  hardy,  a  good  grower,  and 
fruit  stands  out  nicely  for  picking;  but  it  is  too  soft. 


Miller  produces  a  fine  bright  berry  of  good  size  almost 
as  solid  as  the  blacks,  that  sells  at  sight,  but  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  poor,  the  cane  not  as  vigorous  as  might  be  de¬ 
sired,  though  hardy,  and  the  fruit  is  much  hidden. 
Cuthbcrt  is  a  well-known  late  variety.  It  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  vigorous  grower  and  productive  of  large,  conical 
berries;  but  the  young  canes  grow  up  earlier  and  more 
luxuriantly  than  any  other,  and  this,  together  with  the 


praised  by  the  growers.  The  purple  varieties  should 
bo  treated  in  all  respects  like  the  blacks. 

BLACKBERRY  CULTUR  E.— Having  gone  so  fully 
into  the  details  of  culture  for  the  raspberry,  as  the 
proper  culture  of  the  blackberry  is  nearly  identical  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
tall  varieties  require  more  space,  never  less  than  3x6 
feet.  They  are  propagated  like  the  reds  and  pruned 
much  like  the  blacks,  but  should  be  cut  higher  at  the 
Summer  pruning,  about  three  feet ;  nor  should  they  be 
cut  nearly  so  close  at  the  Winter  pruning,  for  many 
varieties  have  their  most  fruitful  buds  near  the  end  of 
the  branch.  There  is,-  however,  a  great  difference  in 
this  respect,  Taylor’s  Prolific,  for  example,  producing 
fruit  abundantly  on  lower  buds.  The  trailing  black¬ 
berries  or  dewberries  are  propagated  from  tips  like 
black  raspberries,  and  are  usually  supported  on  stakes 
or  wires,  though  a  few  report  success  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  I  have  recommended  for  black  raspberries  the 
first  year.  For  the  small  farmer  with  a  good*  market 
the  intelligent  growing  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  grapes,  following  each  other  succes¬ 
sively  throughout  the  season,  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
that  distressing  malady,  “Farming-don’t-pay.” 

Pennsylvania.  _ _  o.  l.  hartman. 


CRITICAL  TIME  WITH  SQUASH  PLANTS.  Fig.  158. 

drooping  habit  of  the  fruit,  makes  it  difficult  to  pick. 
Also  the  berries  are  a  little  too  dark  when  fully  ripe. 
King  is  a  promising  early  variety  of  good  growth,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  abundance  of  bright  berries  of  good  size  and 
quality;  but  the  berries  are  a  little  inclined  to  crumble, 
and  they  are  liable  to  drop  almost  as  soon  as  fully 
ripe.  They  should  be  picked  often,  and  appear  to  be 
just  what  is  needed  for  shipment,  as  the  fruit  can  be 
picked  at  an  earlv  stage  of  ripening.  Kansas  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  variety  with  one  great  fault;  some  seasons  the 


TWO  GOOD  FRIENDS.  Fig.  159. 


bloom  is  imperfect  and  then  the  fruit  crumbles  badlv. 
Usually  the  berries  are  large  and  fine  and  always  of 
the  best  quality.  It  is  immensely  productive,  and  while 
not  of  the  earliest  the  fruit  is  nearly  all  sold  before 
the  price  gets  low.  Conrath  is  a  fine  large  berry  three 
or  four  days  earlier  than  Kansas,  but  not  as  productive 
and  rather  scant  in  number  of  canes.  Hunger  is  an 
exceptionally  fine,  large,  late  berry,  much  like  Gregg, 
but  hardier.  However,  in  wet  weather  it  shows  an  un¬ 
attractive  purplish  stain,  the  result  of  red  blood  in  its 


WIRE  SCREENS  FOR  YOUNG  PLANTS.  Fig.  160. 

breeding.  Probably  the  finest  blackcap  in  existence  is 
the  Cumberland;  it  is  reported  vigorous,  hardy  and 
very  productive.  On  our  market  it  makes  the  finest  ap¬ 
pearance.  Having  originated  in  this  locality,  it  has  of 
late  been  planted  almost  exclusively,  so  in  its  season, 
which  is  a  little  later  than  Kansas,  the  price  is  usually 
low.  Last  Summer  on  our  market  T  noticed  a  few  lots 
of  extra  fine  large  blacks  among  tbe  very  earliest.  On 
inquiry  I  was  told  they  were  Eureka.  They  were  highly 


DRAG  THE  MUDDY  ROADS. 

I  used  the  King  oak  plank  scraper  all  last  year  on 
about  V/z  mile  of  dirt  road,  and  the  road  is  in  the  best 
shape  1  have  ever  known  it.  I  think  it  is  conceded  by 
all  road  workers  that  some  scraper  like  the  King  is 
the  best  tool  known  for  dirt  roads,  and  dirt  roads  arc 
what  most  of  the  roads  in  the  United  States  will  always 
be,  even  if  all  the  improved  roads  are  put  in  that  arc 
proposed.  There  will  always  be  times  when  a  dirt 
road  will  be  in  bad  shape,  when  the  frost  is  coming 
out  and  when  raining,  but  with  a  King  drag  to  keep  the 
center  of  the  road  always  the  highest,  and  all  standing 
water  off,  the  dirt  road  will  be  much  improved.  Do 
not  wait  for  the  road  to  get  dry  before  working,  but  go 
at  it  when  muddy;  it  lets  the  water  off  and  packs  the 
dirt  like  brick.  Do  just  the  opposite  from  good  farm¬ 
ing;  work  the  road  when  wet  and  the  farm  land  when 
dry.  I  think  the  drag  is  better  made  from  an  oak  plank, 
and  old  wagon  tires  can  be  used  to  bolt  the  plank 
together.  I  think  it  will  pay  every  farmer  to  have  a 
drag  and  use  it  whenever  water  stands  in  the  road; 
use  it  in  front  of  your  farm  and  Qthcrs  will  follow 
your  example.  “Do  it  now.”  clark  allis. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Allis  will  mail  a  little  book  telling  all 
about  this  King  drag  and  its  work  to  anyone  who  sends 
him  a  two-cent  stamp. 


RETURNS  FROM  AN  IOWA  FARM. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  noticed  in  its  columns  state¬ 
ments  of  farm  accounts,  mostly  by  eastern  farmers. 
They  have  beep  very  interesting  to  me,  and  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  eastern 
farmers  to  read  accounts  from  farmers  in  Iowa,  so 
send  you  statement  of  my  yearly  sales  and  disburse¬ 
ments.  I  always  balance  my  accounts  the  first  of  March, 
as  that  is  the  time  farms  change  hands  in  this  section. _ 
My  farm  consists  o:  164  acres,  and  is  five  miles  from 
a  town  of  6,000  inhabitants.  The  farm  has  all  been 
plowed  except  V/2  acre,  which  is  a  little  too  wet.  I 
bought  this  farm  23  years  ago,  and  paid  $36  an  acre; 
have  put  on  improvements  to  the  value  of  $4,600,  and 
was  offered  $16,500  for  the  farm  last  Fall.  The  main 
money  crops  in  this  section  are  milk,  hogs  and  cattle. 
The  item  for  labor  is  for  money  I  earned  assessing  the 
township,  $100,  and  the  balance  is  for  labor  my  men  did 
for  neighbors,  etc.  I  thought  it  no-  more  than  fair  to 
credit  the  farm  with  this,  as  I  charged  the  farm  with 


my  own  labor. 

RECEIPTS. 


Inventory  . 

Milk  . 

$19,775.00 

1,034.37 

998.75 

316.37 

Hors  . 

Cattle  . 

Rorrips  . 

491.67 

Rees  and  honey . 

279.91 

Eggs  . 

Poultry  . 

39.84 

50.66 

potatoes  . . . 

934.29 

150.84 

PJnntK  . 

105.70 

lTnv  . 

66.95 

Grain  . 

121.04 

88.40 

210.38 

1 00.00 

Increase  in  value  of  farm . .  . 

164.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Inventory  March  1,  1905 . 

$19,753.00 

403.10 

Taxes  and  insurance . 

(''attic  . 

78.21 

148.70 

230.29 

Hired  heip . 

Horse  feed  for  help . 

Board  for  help . 

For  my  labor . 

664.86 

54.00 

300.00 

360.00 

28.28 

Rent  of  farm,  184  acres,  at  $4.25.. 

697.00 

2,224.73 

Total  . 

$24,937.17 

Black  Hawk  Co.,  Iowa.  H.  R,  brown. 
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FIGHTING  SQUASH  INSECTS. 

Record  Given  of  Practical  Experience. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  fighting  squash  insects, 
and  incidentally  raising  a  few  squashes.  Besides  get¬ 
ting  the  filling  for  a  few  pies,  I  also  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  these  insects.  In  1900  I  planted  Bush 
Scalloped  and  Marblehead  squashes,  and  the  season 
being  favorable  the  bugs  did  not.  bother  much,  so  I 
had  a  good  yield.  In  1901  I  planted  seed  of  seven 


SQUASH  FLOWER  READY  FOR  REES.  Fid.  101. 

kinds  of  squashes  for  trial,  but  of  all  these  only  the 
Fordhook  matured  fruit.  The  seed  rotted  in  the 
ground,  necessitating  much  replanting,  and  many  of 
the  plants  that  did  come  up  were  eaten  off  in  short 
order  by  the  striped  bugs.  By  July  15  I  had  several 
thrifty  hills,  but  the  effects  of  the  dry  weather  began 
to  tell  on  the  vines,  and  the  borers  finished  the  work 
>of  destruction.  All  varieties  except  the  Fordhook  were 
put  out  of  business  in  about  a  week’s  time.  As  the 
Fordhooks  were  putting  up  a  plucky  fight,  I 
tried  to  help  them  by  cutting  out  the  borers; 
but  I  could  accomplish  but  little  good  when 
15  to  30  borers  were  at  work  in  one  vine. 

I  sent  a  few  borers  to  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  for  identification,  and  asked  for  a  pre¬ 
ventive  remedy.  F.  M.  Webster  gave  me  a 
description  of  the  parent  moth,  and  told  me 
that  there  was  no  preventive.  The  remedies 
he  gave  were  to  cut  the  borers  out,  to  cover 
the  vines  near  the  roots,  and  to  crush  the 
eggs  before  they  hatch  into  borers.  That 
was  about  August  20,  too  late  for  1901  crop. 

I  began  to  read  and  study  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  decided  to  fight  the  borers  to  a 
standstill  in  1902.  About  June  15,  1902,  I 
wrote  to  the  station  again,  inquiring  when 
the  borer  moth  makes  its  appearance  in 
southern  Ohio.  W.  J.  Green  replied  that  the 
date  of  their  appearance  was  somewhere 
from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  July.  How¬ 
ever,  I  found  later  that  they  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  here  as  early  as  July  1,  and  con¬ 
tinue  active  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  July  1,  and  every  other  day  up  to 
August  1,  I  applied  either  a  solution  of  salt¬ 
peter  or  kerosene  emulsion  to  the  roots  and 
first  few  joints  of  the  vines.  I  also  caught  and  killed 
several  moths,  and  as  a  result  I  had  very  little  damage 
to  the  protected  vines,  while  some  unprotected  Bush 
Fordhook  vines  planted  as  a  trap  crop  were  nearly 
eaten  up,  but  not  before  1  made  use  of  the  fruit,  when 
the  infested  vines  were  gathered  and  burned. 

The  other  insects  also  were  numerous,  and  1  tried 
everything  of  which  I  might  hear  or  read.  While  ex¬ 
perimenting  I  burned  up  lots  of  fine  plants  with  Paris- 
green,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  soot,  ashes,  etc.  However.  I 
found  that  heavy  applications  of  common  dust  applied 
when  the  plants  were  wet  with  dew  or  rain  would 


A  HUBBARD  SQUASH.  Fig.  102. 

keep  the  striped  bugs  away,  and,  what  was  just  as  im¬ 
portant,  not  scorch  the  leaves.  The  stink-bugs  I  hand¬ 
picked  in  the  early  morning,  and  as  I  went  along  bent 
double  smashing  bugs,  I  had  visions  of  squash  pies 
for  the  following  Winter,  but  all  my  imagination  could 
not  enable  me  to  forget  the  odor  of  those  bugs !  That 
Fall  I  gathered  lots  of  Boston  Marrows,  Hubbards  and 
Fordhooks.  The  Marrows  were  not  very  good,  so  in 
1903  I  planted  Hubbards,  Fordhooks  and  a  few  Cocoa- 


nuts.  The  Hubbards  were  none  too  good,  but  T  thought 
I  was  improving  them  by  selection,  and  perhaps  1  was. 
In  1904  I  planted  the  same  squashes,  but  also  had  a  few 
hills  of  the  Delicious.  After  a  comparison  I  decided 
to  plant  only  the  Delicious  and  b'ordhook  in  1905.  In 
1905  I  did  not  have  a  trap  crop  of  Bush  Fordhooks, 
and  as  the  weather  was  warm  and  showery  the  bugs 
ate  up  the  plants  faster  than  1  could  plant  the  seed  or 
the  plants  get  through  the  ground.  What  plants  the 
bugs  did  not  kill  I  managed  to  burn  up  with  tobacco 
and  sulphur,  or  some  other  mixture  supposedly  harm¬ 
less.  After  wasting  about  a  half  gallon  of  seed  I  saw 
I  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  having  a  trap  crop  of 
bush  squashes  to  divide  up  the  insect  attacks.  The 
bush  squashes  being  thrifty  and  rank  growers  are  not 
much  damaged  by  insects,  which  prefer  them  to  the 
finer  squashes  when  the  latter  are  well  covered  with 
dust  or  plaster.  I  lost  no  time  in  planting  several  hills 
of  bush  squashes,  and  after  they  came  up  I  lost  very 
few  of  the  other  squashes  from  insect  damage,  blit  I 
lost  several  hills  from  the  effects  of  too  rich  manure 
in  the  soil  and  the  use  of  too  strong  insecticides.  I 
protected  12  hills  with  wire  screen  protectors,  and 
these  and  a  few  late  replants  were  all  I  had  left  beside 
the  bush  squashes.  My  squash  patch  presented  a  very 
sorry  appearance,  but  favorable  July  weather  soon 
changed  things.  The  vines  ran  about  all  over  the  gar¬ 
den  and  I  gathered  a  good  crop.  The  year  1906  was 
very  similar  to  1905  as  to  season,  but  I  had  ail  early 
trap  crop  of  bush  squashes,  and  so  saved  most  of  the 
replanting.  In  short,  my  plan  is  to  plant  a  trap  crop 
of  the  Bush  Fordhook  squash  about  May  1,  then  in 
three  or  four  weeks  I  plant  the  Fordhook  and  Deli¬ 
cious  squashes,  which  do  not  intercross,  and  these  are 
dusted  with  common  dust  every  morning  until  out  of 
danger.  The  stink-bugs  arc  caught  by  putting  shingles 


or  chips  near  the  hills  and  killing  the  bugs  collected 
on  the  underside,  while  dormant  early  in  the  morning. 
Between  July  1  and  July  25  I  spray  the  roots  and  nearby 
portions  of  the  vines  every  three  or  four  days  with 
kerosene  emulsion.  However,  the  trap  crop  of  bush 
squashes  gets  about  all  the  borers,  but  is  not  pre¬ 
vented  from  ripening  fruit.  About  August  1  or  when 
the  other  Fordhook  vines  begin  to  set  fruit,  the  bush 
squashes,  which  will  cross  with  the  other  Fordhook, 
are  all  pulled  up  and  burned  or  put  in  the  compost 
heap. 

The  above  method  is  the  only  way  I  have  been  able 
to  raise  squashes  and  cucumbers  in  the  garden,  though 
I  raise  squashes  by  the  wagonload  in  the  cornfields 
with  no  bother  other  than  planting  the  seed  and  har¬ 
vesting  the  crop.  Since  1902  I  have  had  but  little 
injury  from  the  borers,  and  have  usually  been  able 
to  control  the  other  insects  so  they  do  not  prevent  me 
from  growing  cucurbits  in.  the  garden,  but  it  requires 
lots  of  study  and  attention  to  details  if  you  wish  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  few  little  bugs  from  getting  ahead  of  you. 
Though  the  squash  crop  is  not  important  to  me,  yet 
I  felt  that  I  could  not  give  up,  but  must  keep  on  till 
I  could  raise  squashes  in  spite  of  the  bugs  and  borers. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL, 


TURKEYS  AND  THEIR  RAISING . 

Notes  from  California. 

Very  few  persons  are  successful  in  raising  turkeys; 
this  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  their  native  tendency  to 
roost  where  night  overtakes  them.  The  turkey  is  a 
great  forager,  and  the  average  farmer  who  begins  to 
raise  them  will  probably  calculate  upon  the  returns  from 
the  young  turkeys  as  almost  clear  gain,  but  if  he  fails 
to  adopt  the  method  of  careful  husbandry  the  young 
turkeys  sometimes  disappear  just  about  time  to  send 
them  to  market  for  the  holidavs.  A  very  cheap  roost¬ 


ing  place  can  be  constructed  of  woven  wire  netting, 
with  waterproof  paper  roof,  where  they  can  be  housed 
at  night,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  them  to  come 
home  to  roost  a  part  of  the  anticipated  profits  must  be 
invested  in  feed,  a  little  of  which  must  be  distributed 
near  their  roosting  place  each  day  regularly  about 
four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  If  this  is  done 
the  habit  of  coming  home  will  soon  be  formed,  and 
they  can  then  easily  be  driven  into  their  roosting  place. 
Their  natural  roaming  tendencies  arc  modified  more  or 
less  by  the  manner  of  caring  for  them. 

Some  attention  should  be  paid  in  selecting  stock  from 
which  to  begin  turkey  raising.  The  Bronze  variety  is 
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very  desirable  for  the  market,  because  of  its  large  size 
and  sweet  flavor,  but  it  is  a  hard  bird  to  raise  because 
of  its  wild  roaming  disposition.  They  almost  always 
hide  their  nest,  and  will  perhaps  not  be  seen  for  a 
month  or  two  at  hatching  season.  White  Hollands  are 
more  domesticated  and  sometimes  make  their  nests 
about  the  barn  and  outbuildings  like  chickens.  They 
arc  good  layers,  often  laying  as  many  as  a  hundred  eggs 
each.  This  variety  has  many  good  qualities,  but  they 
are  perhaps  a  little  harder  to  raise  than  some 
other  breeds.  The  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  a 
beautiful  bird,  and  combine  many  good  quali¬ 
ties,  but  never  become  quite  so  completely 
domesticated  as  the  White  Holland.  All 
turkeys  arc  peculiar  about  their  nests;  wher¬ 
ever  they  decide  to  make  them  they  must 
be  left.  If  it  is  desired  that  turkeys  lay 
their  eggs  in  a  civilized  style,  then  prepare 
attractive  places  in  barrels  or  brush  heaps. 

When  sitting  they  should  be  taken  off  their 
nests  once  or  twice  a  week  and  fed,  and 
when  the  young  turkeys  are  first  hatched 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  get 
food,  as  they  sometimes  die  before  learning 
to  eat.  If  hatched  by  incubator,  then  put  a 
few  young  chicks  with  them  to  teach  them 
to  eat.  The  male  sometimes  kills  the  young, 
too,  and  even  the  mother  will  kill  her  own 
young  if  taken  away  from  her  after  hatch¬ 
ing.  The  feathers  of  the  White  Holland  and 
of  most  other  varieties  bring  a  good  price 
when  properly  graded.  Some  may  not  know 
that  turkeys  and  chickens  do  not  agree  very 
well  together,  and  sometimes  become  so 
quarrelsome  that  they  cannot  be  kept  profit¬ 
ably  on  the  same  premises.  Ducks  and  tur¬ 
keys  get  along  together  much  better  than  chickens  and 
turkeys.  M.  u  H. 

California. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  White  turkeys  spent  the  Winter  in  a 
house  with  the  hens.  They  were  not  out  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  and  there  was  no  trouble. 

SCALE  ON  FRUIT;  DIPPING  TREES. 

As  to  whether  the  San  Jose  scale  is  spread  by  infect¬ 
ed  fruit,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  here  I  believe  it 
was  introduced  on  California  oranges.  In  almost  every 
case  it  has  appeared1  first  on  trees  near  houses  where 
orange  and  lemon  peels  have  been  thrown  out.  I 
asked  our  fruit  inspector  about  it,  and  he  said  that  was 
his  opinion  also.  It  seems  a  pity  that  in  so  many  cases 
so  few  facts  are  given  in  respect  to  experiences.  Take 


A  YOUNG  BOSTON  MARROW.  Fig.  165. 

dipping  trees  before  planting.  We  are  not  told  whether 
in  the  case  where  trees  failed  to  grow  after  being 
dipped  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  mixture  was  used 
full  strength  and  hot,  or  reduced  in  strength  and 
cool,  while  one  would  naturally  think  that  it  would  be 
reduced  in  strength  and  used  much  colder  than  where 
it  is  sprayed.  s.  r.  W. 

Oregon. 


FORDHOOK  AND  DEUCIOUS  SQUASHES.  Fig.  163. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


EARLIANA  TOMATOES  IN  OHIO. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Jcannin’s 
article,  page  273,  on  growing  tomatoes. 
Our  methods  and  crop  results  arc  in  many 
respects  similar.  We  also  grow  the 
Earliana,  mostly  for  early  crop,  but  aim 
to  have  these  so  early  that  the  crop  is 
about  all  marketed  when  prices  get  below 
$1  per  bushel.  Extra  earliness  being  our 
object,  we  do  not  set  the  plants  so  close  in 
cold  frames — 75  to  too  plants  to  each  sash 
(3x6  feet)  being  about  right  for  us.  We 
usually  set  good  stocky  plants  thus  about 
April  10  to  15.  We  choose  a  bed  with  a 
solid  clay  bottom,  and  four  to  six  inches 
of  well  enriched  but  tough  clay  soil  on 
this  to  set  the  plants  in.  This  sticks  to 
the  roots  better  than  a  loamy  soil  when 
the  plants  are  taken  up,  with  a  large  flat 
shovel,  after  thrusting  a  shovel  down  be¬ 
tween  the  plants,  cutting  a  square  chunk 
of  dirt  to  each  plant.  Before  taking  them 
up  wg  give  them  a  thorough  soaking. 
Otherwise  we  water  sparingly. 

We  usually  leave  a  bed  of  these  in  the 
greenhouse  planted  about  3x3  inches  and 
sometimes  closer,  which  we  set  out  quite 
early,  as  we  feel  more  able  to  take  some 
risk  of  frost  with  these  more  inexpensive 
plants,  while  with  favorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  they  sometimes  come  along  about 
as  early  as  the  larger  plants  set  out  later. 
If  water  were  not  withheld  from  them 
they  would  grow  tall,  soft  and  spindling, 
but  wc  let  them  get  so  dry  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  wilt  several  times  before  setting 
out,  and  toward  the  last  keep  them  al¬ 
most  at  the  point  of  wilting  for  several 
days  until  about  12  hours  before  they  are 
to  be  set  out,  when  wc  give  them  a  very 
thorough  soaking.  Two  years  ago  wc  set 
a  patch  with  such  plants  early  in  May. 
About  the  14th  it  got  very  cool.  I  watched 
the  thermometer  till  10  o’clock,  when  it 
seemed  as  though  the  temperature  would 
not  drop  enough  for  frost,  but  on  getting 
up  after  midnight  I  found  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  within  a  degree  of  freezing, 
and  when  I  got  away  from  the  building 
the  grass  was  frosty.  I  hurried  to  the 
tomatoes,  and  their  leaves  were  already 
stiff  with  frost.  T  then  got  all  the  avail¬ 
able  help  out  and  three  of  us  went  to  cov¬ 
ering  the  plants  with  unfolded  newspapers. 
The  others  got  the  papers  ready  and  hur¬ 
ried  them  to  the  field.  When  the  sun  be¬ 
gan  to  shine  over  the  hill  we  had  covered 
about  3,000  plants,  but  still  quite  a  lot 
were  uncovered.  There  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  difference  between  those  that  were 
covered  and  those  that  were  not,  as  none 
were  much  injured  except  the  Fordhook, 
Fancy  and  other  broad-leaved  kinds, 
which  were  not  treated  in  the  beds  like 
these.  They  were  nearly  killed  outright. 
Our  experience  is  that  Earliana  will  stand 
heavier  fertilizing  and  richer  soil  than  the 
later  varieties  of  tomatoes,  and  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  crop  of 
Earlianas  from  small  late-set  plants.  Con¬ 
sequently  we  grow  Earlianas  only  for  first 
early,  followed  closely  by  others. 

Marshallville,  O.  c.  w. 

The  Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug. 

J.  J.  M.,  Greensboro  N.  G. — I  send  a  species 
of  bug;  can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  how 
to  get  lid  of  it?  It  id  very  destructive  to 
truck  plants,  especially  turnips,  cabbage  and 
collards.  It  first  makes  its  appearance  early 
in  the  Summer  on  the  seed  mustard  stalk, 
then  to  the  cabbage  and  collards.  This 
Spring  it  has  made  its  appearance  two 
months  earlier  than  before. 

A  ns. — The  bug  is  known  as  the  Harle¬ 
quin  Cabbage  bug,  and  is  sometimes 
known  locally  as  the  “Calico  bug”  or 
“Abe  Lincoln”  bug.  It  is  a  southern  pest, 
but  has  now  extended  its  northern  limits 
into  Long  Island  and  southern  Ohio.  It 
is  very  destructive  on  cruciferous  plants 
in  the  South.  There  are  several  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  insect  each  season,  as  it  re- 
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quires  only  two  or  three  weeks  for  it 
to  complete  its  life-cycle.  The  adult 
hugs  hibernate  during  the  Winter  under 
all  kinds  of  rubbish.  In  early  Spring  they 
appear  and  attack  the  first  cruciferous 
plants  accessible,  including  even  wild  spe¬ 
cies,  like  volunteer  mustard.  With  the 
appearance  of  a  cultivated  crop,  the  bugs 
migrate  to  that.  It  is  rather  a  difficult 
insect  to  control,  but  much  can  be  done 
by  clean  culture,  as  the  Insects  hibernate 
near  the  old  cabbage  fields.  Thoroughly 
clean  up  all  rubbish  on  or  near  the  field, 
Then  in  the  Spring,  when  the  old,  hiber¬ 
nating  bugs  appear  on  mustard  and  sim¬ 
ilar  plants,  spray  them  with  pure  kero¬ 
sene,  killing  both  the  bugs  and  the  plants. 
Some  gardeners  sow  a  row  of  radish  on 
the  border  of  the  cabbage  field  early  in 
the  season  to  attract  the  bugs  where  they 
may  be  killed  with  kerosene.  The  insect 
is  difficult  to  reach  with  insecticides,  as 
the  sprays  must  be  made  so  strong  that 
they  may  injure  the  plants.  Recent  ex¬ 
periments  indicate  that  a  10  per  cent  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  and  a  solution  of  whale- 
oil  soap  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  in  four 
gallons  of  water  will  kill  the  young  bugs 
or  nymphs.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

FRUIT  NOTES. 

A  Woman’s  Suggestion. — In  all  articles 
on  the  thinning  of  fruit,  I  have  never  seen 
the  use  of  scissors  recommended.  They  do 
the  work  rapidly,  accurately  and  without  In¬ 
jury  to  the  fruit  spurs.  Use  a  pair  of  shears 
with  handle  large  enough  to  fit;  the  hand 
easily,  hold  end  of  branch  firmly  with  left 
hand,  and  snip  fearlessly.  Cannot  be  used 
for  peaches.  iieadek. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dust  Spray  on  Grapes  and  Apples. — I 
am  raising  apples  and  grapes  by  the  mulch 
method,  and  have  been  successful,  especially 
in  grapes.  1  have  used  the  dust  spray  for 
two  years  now,  and  I  think  it  is  as  far 
ahead  of  liquid  as  liquid  is  over  no  spraying 
at  all.  I  control  scab  fungus  and  Codling 
moth  on  apples,  and  rot  and  fungus,  mildew 
and  other  troubles  on  grapes  to  perfection. 
It  was  Impossible  to  find  a  sign  of  disease 
in  mv  grapes  last  Fall.  *  C.  v. 

I.ake  Crescent,  Minn. 

Testing  Fruit  Varieties. — Mr.  F.  II. 
Ballou,  in  Bulletin  178  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  makes  t lie  following  very  sensi¬ 
ble  statement  about  new  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  : 

“Just  as  it  is  unwise  to  praise  too  highly 
a  new  variety  from  the  experience  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  season's  trial,  so  it  is  equally  unwise  un¬ 
conditionally  to  condemn  a  new  variety  be¬ 
cause  of  its  comparative  failure  at  the  out¬ 
set.  But  experience  is  proving  that  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  either  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
or  of  utter  worthlessness  in  a  new  variety 
are  often  so  clearly  apparent  to  the  close 
observer  who  lives  among  his  plants,  tliat.  a 
reasonably  accurate  estimate,  for  tliat  local 
section  of  the  country,  is  quite  likely  to  be 
placed  upon  a  new  variety  when  it  has  borne 
its  first  crop.  The  varieties  most  difficult 
to  give  a  proper  and  satisfactory  rating  on 
the  scale  of  merit  usually  fall  within  t lie 
great  ‘middle  class,'  and  prove  to  possess 
neither  grave  faults  nor  great  merit.  With 
these,  one  must  patiently  work,  season  after 
season,  until,  by  figures  alone,  the  true  esti¬ 
mate,  and  for  that  particular  section  only, 
can  be  given  to  the  public.  It  is,  then,  with 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  not  only  to 
the  public,  but  to  the  originators  and  in¬ 
troducers  of  new  fruits,  that  the  experi¬ 
menter  receives  seeds,  plants  and  trees  of 
now  varieties  for  growing  beside  and  com¬ 
paring  witli  established  standards  of  the 
different,  classes  of  these  fruits.  The  true 
objects  to  be  attained  are  to  lie  thus  enabled 
to  intelligently  direct  our  planters  in  their 
selection  and  purchase  of  the  best  and  most, 
promising  varieties  obtainable  for  their  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  and  to  prevent,  in  a  measure, 
the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of  hard-earned 
dollars  for  over-praised  and  high-priced  nov¬ 
elties  which,  generously  stating  the  truth, 
really  possess  no  superior  merit:  when  com¬ 
pared  with  standard  sorts  of  like  classes  of 
grains,  fruits  and  vegetables.” 

CIIDDI  IK  Dl  AIITQ  for  W-r.o  per  iooo. 

OU  nr  LUO  r  LHH  I  O  Climax,  Excelsior, Gandy, 
Hnvorland,  Johnson  Early,  Klondike,  Lady  Thomp¬ 
son,  Oakes  Early,  Parson  Beauty.  8.  I..  Champion, 
Senator  Dunlap.  Warfield.  For  $2.00  per  1,000;  Corsi¬ 
can,  Fairfield,  Sliarpless,  Jesse  Arnout.  Catalog  free. 

SLA  YM  AKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


A  RAPID  PRESS 


SPENCER'S  HERCULES  “S.S 

teed  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale. 
Very  strong.  No  jumpers  required.  Send 
for  catalogue.  In  writing  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get.  a  quick  reply  and 
‘a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
f  arm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  is  interested  in  fanning  or  gardening,  in 
tlie  growing  of  fruit  or  of  (lowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Wf-pago  catalogue 
and  full  Information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  18.  8PRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Save  $10  to  $20 

IN  BUYING  FROM  US  AT 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


No.  222. 


SPINDLE  SEAT 
RUNABOUT, 


WITH 

SHAFTS 


$41.50 


We  manufacture  high  grade  wagons  to  sell  at  factory 
cost.  The  quality  is  first-class,  and  each  and  every 
part  is  guaranteed.  Buy  a  New  York  State  carriage 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of 
work  Send  postal  for  our  Free  Carriage  Catalogue 
of  over  70  different  styles,  witli  Wholesale  Brice  List. 

THE  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 
362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“The  President 
Wilder 


59  The  most  prolific 
and  profitable  of 
all  CURRANTS* 
Write  for  prices  to 

3.  WILLAXID, 


Nurseryman, 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


WAKI>  ItLACKlIKRKY  —  Hardy  and  reliable; 

one  of  the  best.  Well-rooted  plants,  by  mail,  25, 
75c. ;  50,  $1.00;  100,  $1.50.  For  larger  quantities,  As¬ 
paragus  Boots,  Trees  and  other  small  fruit  plants, 
send  for  price  list.  Ohas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


RKI)  RASPBERRY  l’LA NTS— Cuthbert,  one 

of  the  best.  Mail,  do/..,  85 «;  100,  $1.50;  express, 
100,  $1.10;  1,000,  $9.00.  L.  M.  Loveless,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


1,000,000  Wm.  Belt  Strawberry  Plants, 

<2  per  l.OOO.  J.  A.  DICK,  Stuyvesant  Fails,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Kfl 

iew  catalog  free, today.  Prices  from  $1.25  per  1000  up. 

1AVI1)  RODWAY,  -  Hartly,  Del. 


rUAWBKKKY  PLANTS— None  better  grown.  Buy 
direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

JO.  K.  BCHAUBKK,  Box  it,  Ballston  Lake.  N.Y. 


$1,000  year  21,000  seven  hundred  and  80  quarts  of 
Strawberries  per  acre.  A  variety  I  want  you  to 
plant,  It  will  do  you  good  1908.  List  free. 

Kevin's  1’liint  Farm,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Pi/cv  f°r  choice  fruit  and  great 
£_jf\T,  Y  l>caring.  Very  handsome 
when  ripe.  Large,  all  red  flesh;  plants 
strong  rooted  and  vigorous.  Greatest  of  all 
garden  varieties.  Plants  by  the  million, 
all  varieties.  Write  lor  free  catalog. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries. 

Ban  20,  Berlin,  Maryland. 


numU  OCCD— PrizeTakor,  $1.00  per  lb.;  Southport 
UniUll  OLlU  Yellow  Globe,  $1.50  per  lb.;  South- 
port  White  Globe,  $2.00  per  lb.  Subject  to  being 
unsold.  EDWARD  RIGG,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOIt  8A LK— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  #4.50  bushel. 

lied  Clover  Seed,  #7.50  and  #8.00  bushel 
Onion  sets.  #2.00  and  #2.50  bushel,  Cow  Peas 
#2.50  to  #ti.~5  bushel.  Jowpb  K.  Ilnllnnrt,  Milford,  !)►!. 


—  Best  seed  for  pale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  "‘J  J”  on  growing. 

J.  E.  Wing  A  Bros.,  Box  23, 


ALFALFA 


JONES 

•  (4  ro  n  t. 


'  NEW  WHITE  FIELD  BEAN 


will  be 


Great  producer.  Send  for  circular  to  JONES, 
the  Wheat,  Grower,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


SEED  Potatoes.  Corn  &  Oats 

ULUU  et.ies  at  LOWEST  PRICKS.  Catalog  Fre 


Best 
i  vari¬ 
eties  at  Lo west’ Prices.  Catalog  Free. 

McAdams  Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

"  Million  Dollar,"  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  “Livings¬ 
ton  County  Banner,”  and  "Carman  No  3,  600  per 

bush.;  second  size,  350  per  bush.,  in  2  bush,  sacks; 
cash  with  order.  .).  N.  MacPherhon,  Pine  View 
Farm,  Scottsville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SmS 

for  the 

Farm  and  Garden 


Wo  are  dealers  in  and 
re-cleaners  of  all  kinds  of 
Garden  and  Farm  Seeds, 
operating  Power  Clenners. 
We  carry  in  stock  all  kinds 
of  Clovers,  Timothy.  Light 
Grasses,  Lawn  and  Pasture 
Mixtures,  also  seed  Oats, Corn, 
Barley,  etc. 

Write  for  our  Annual  Seed 
Catalog,  also  Price  List 
mailed  free. 

Th*  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  Sc  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

NUT  TREES 

California  Privet,  Peach,  Pear  and  Apple  Trees 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  Now  Jersey. 

ARE  YOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  ’Trees  now, 
while  the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  but 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  can  be  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 


850,000 


.GRAPEVINES 

80  Varlrtlr*.  Al»o  Rmull  Fruit.,  Tree.,  A-c.  Itc.t  root¬ 
ed  ntoels.  Genuine,  cheap,  gnamplo  vines  mailed  forldo. 
Descriptive  price-flat  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH,  FREDOHI  A,H. Y. 


SPY,  SPITZ,  SUTTON,  MclNTOSH, 
GRIMES,  JONATHAN,  RBI)  CANADA, 
STAYMAN  WINBSAP  and  CORNELL 
BALDWIN.  These  are  the  leading 
kinds  we  grow.  They  nre  the 
kinds  you  need  if  you  want  to 
grow  the  best  apples  in  the  world. 
Why  not  plant  safe,  trees  once 
more?  We  are  closing  out.  No 
time  to  lose  now.  Our  trees  are 
going  We  will  grow  them  until  Fall  for  you  if 
desired.  Our  Apple  Breeder  tells  more.  It’s  free. 
ROGERS  ON  TIIK  HILL,  The  Apple  breeder,  bnn.vlllc,  N.  Y. 


I*vo  sold  many  bite  or¬ 
chards.  Consequently  I 
know  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  your  soil 
and  climate.  My  stock  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  money-mak¬ 
ers— fancy  and  common  va¬ 
rieties.  They  are  well- 
grown,  carefully  packed, 
-  .«ay  guaranteed.  I  pay  freight. 
w  yreu  catalog  of  ornamental  and  fruit 
/trees.  BhrubH, etc.  G.A.Max»on  Mpr.Michifan 
Nursery  &  Orchard  Co.,  Kalamazoo1Mich1 


Bargains  Bargains 

LAST  GALL ! 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees  In  the  following 
varieties,  No.  1  stock  : 

APPI  #1.00  per  do*..  #0.00  per  C. 

zai  i  L.L-,0  k.  I.  Greening.  Sutton 

Beauty,  Wealthy,  King,  Box.  ltusset,  N.  W. 
Greening.  Yellow  Transparent. 

PPAfHFS  #1.00  per  do/..,  #0.00  per  C. 
rcnt/llLD  Klberta,  Stump,  Crawford 
Karly,  Crawford  Late,  Old  Mixon,  Ml.  Itose. 

Immediate  Shipment.;  Send  your  order  to-day; 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  R.  BURR  &  CO.,  Nurserymen, 

Manchester,  Conn. 


HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  VINES,  SHRUBS.  ETC. 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1907  the  finest  and  most  complete  list  of  Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  grown. 
Our  stock  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  It  Is  all  selected  and  grown  on  our  own  grounds  under  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  every  specimen  true  to  name  »nrt  en I NC° hi  aU 

to  figure  on  your  list  of  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Wc  do  LANDSGA1  fc  GARDENING  In  all 
Its  Branches.  Write  now  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address  . 

T  J  DWYER  O  COMPANY, . Bo*  >•  Cornwall,  New  York. 


bought  a  BALING  PRESS  and  f°und 

was  not  the  best  you  could  have  bought  for  the  money,  you  would  be 
sorry.  Our  presses  have  taken  so  many  first  prizes,  including 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  GRAND  PRIZE,  that  they  are  called 

WHITMAN’S  “WORLD’S  STANDARD” 

Ought  you  not  to  know  why  they  are  so  superior  before  you  buy 
a  press?  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  Presses  and  other  superior 
Agricultural  Machinery.  WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  St.  Loals 
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PLANTING  A  RARE  GRAPEVINE. 

When  I  have  a  grapevine  I  think  more 
of  than  any  other  variety  I  always  give  it 
the  best,  sunniest  spot  I  have  in  garden  or 
field,  as  far  as  possible  from  all  trees  if 
you  want  fine,  large  bunches  of  fruit.  First 
I  dig  off  all  the  surface  soil  for  space 
from  two  to  three  feet  each  way,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  of  vine  roots ;  then  I  dig  out 
the  subsoil  at  least  two  feet  deep,  fill  up 
the  hole  with  good,  rich  surface  soil 
mixed  with  a  little  fine  well-rotted  manure 
within  eight  or  10  inches  of  the  surface, 
setting  the  vine  not  more  than  10  or  12 
inches  deep.  If  dry  wet  the  roots  well; 
put  on  top  of  roots  at  least  six  inches  of 
good  soil,  then  finish  with  three  or  four 


inches  of  subsoil.  This  will  help  keep 
down  the  weeds  and  force  roots  down¬ 
ward.  Hoe  around  the  vine  lightly  until 
vine  gets  well  started.  I  have  set  many 
vines  during  my  life,  and  never  known  one 
to  die.  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  growing 
grapevines  have  some  faculty  or  way  of 
seeing.  To  test  this  I  have  set  vines  at 
both  sides  of  fence,  and,  in  fact,  on  all 
sides  at  least  20  feet  away,  yet  all  the 
vines  would  grow  toward  and  try  to  reach 
the  tree  or  fence,  and  would  if  let  alone. 
I  do  not  call  this  instinct.  You  cannot 
grow  fine  bunches  of  grapes  in  shade.  The 
picture  shows  how  I  train  the  vines.  The 
vines  are  put  10  feet  apart.  We  use  three 
wires  to  start  with,  but  when  the  vine 
grows  large  enough  remove  the  lower 
wire.  HENRY  JEROLAMAN. 

New  Jersey. _ 


Asparagus  Questions;  Pot- Grown  Strawberries. 

J.  8.,  HilUttde,  Win. — 1.  In  making  an  as¬ 
paragus  bed  of  about  400  roots,  would  you 
advise  digging  trenches?  I  have  been  told  by 
gardeners  to  set  roots  slanting;  don’t  know 
exactly  bow  this  Is  done.  Would  fresh  horse 
manure  do  for  mulching  currants,  grapes  and 
apple  trees?  2.  A  grower  in  the  East  ad¬ 
vertises  pot-grown  strawberries  at  $1  per 
100,  saying  they  will  yield  a  fair  crop  If 
set  out  early.  Would  It  be  cheaper  to  set 
out  these  plants  for  a  crop  of  berries  In 
June,  or  buy  berries? 

Ans. — 1.  The  crown  of  asparagus  should 
be  set  several  inches  below  the  general 
surface  of  the  soil  when  planted,  as  it 
tends  gradually  to  rise  with  age.  For 
best  results  asparagus  should  not  be  plant¬ 
ed  closer  than  two  by  four  feet.  The 
soil  should  he  well  manured  and  deeply 
plowed  or  dug.  You  will  need  about  800 
feet  of  row.  If  your  plot  is  of  convenient 
shape  the  trenches  may  be  opened,  four 
feet  apart,  with  a  plow,  going  twice 
through  each  furrow,  and  cleaned  out  with 
a  spade.  Some  good  loose  soil  or  com¬ 
post  may  be  strewn  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  or  trench  and  the  plants  set  on 
little  mounds,  two  feet  apart,  spreading 
the  roots  in  all  directions  with  the  points 
lowest  and  bringing  the  crown  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  surface.  Only 
enough  soil  need  be  put  in  at  first  to 
cover  the  plants  well,  as  the  trench  can 
be  filled  up  as  the  tops  grow  by  subsequent 
hoeing  or  cultivation.  An  old  way  of 
garden  planting  is  to  set  in  beds  five  feet 
wide.  Three  rows  of  plants  arc  made  in 
each  bed  about  two  feet  apart,  the  plants 
being  spaced  nine  or  10  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  When  planting  a  line  is 
stretched  and  the  earth  thrown  out  with 
the  spade,  leaving  a  slanting  side,  against 
which  the  plants  are  set.  This  is  probably 
Vvhat  is  meant  by  “setting  the  roots  slant¬ 
ing.”  Such  beds  when  properly  culti¬ 
vated  and  liberally  manured  yield  good 
sprouts  for  a  time,  but  soon  become  mat¬ 
ted  nuisances.  It  is  far  better,  if  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  your  ground  allows,  to  plant  as 
we  have  advised.  A  bed  planted  about 
two  by  four  feet  may  profitably  be  cut 
for  12  to  15  years  after  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing,  if  given  the  needed  care  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  Fresh  stable  manure  of  any  kind 


is  suitable  for  mulching  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  but  should  not  be  worked  in  the 
soil  among  the  roots.  2.  Pot-grown 
strawberry  plants  set  in  early  August  and 
well  cared  for  may  yield  good  crops  the 
following  June,-  but  would  not  produce 
anything  to  speak  of  the  same  season  if 
set  in  Spring,  no  matter  how  early.  It  is 
doubtful  if  good  potted  strawberry  plants 
can  be  sold  without  loss  at  the  rate  of 
$.1.  per  100. 

Orchard  Questions  from  Massachusetts. 

M.  F.,  So.  Framingham,  Mans. — 1.  Wliat 
can  I  do  to  Improve  my  apples?  Some  of 
them  on  comparatively  young  trees,  although 
a  good  size,  are  111-shaped,  Russets  In  par¬ 
ticular.  The  Oreenings  are  not  a  good  color, 
and  spotted.  The  Baldwins,  although  a  good 
color,  and  smooth,  are  spotted  under  the 
skin,  in  appearance  like  freckles  on  a  per¬ 
son’s  face.  I  have  been  here  not  quite  four 
years,  and  do  not  know  how  long  the  trees 
have  been  without  cultivation,  grass  grow¬ 
ing  around  them,  and  I  have  not  sprayed 
them,  not  seeing  the  need  of  it.  Some  of 
the  Baldwin  trees  are  pretty  old  and  of  the 
high  variety.  My  cherries  for  the  last  two 
years  seemed  to  have  been  bitten  just  as  they 
began  to  ripen,  and  all  rotted  on  the  trees. 
2.  Is  it  copperas  or  blue  vitriol  that  Is  used 
In  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  does  It  prevent 
blight  and  rot  In  potatoes.  3.  What  kind  of 
peaches  will  be  best  suited  for  Middlesex 
County,  Mass?  Land  rocky,  a  kind  of  sandy 
loam,  and  an  eastern  slope.  What  Is  the 
best  time  to  set  them  out? 

Ans. — 1.  It  would  seem  from  the  brief 
description  of  the  correspondent  that  his 
trees  are  in  the  condition  of  too  many  of 
the  apple  trees  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
New  England  States.  Between  insects, 
fungous  pests  and  neglect  the  trees  arc 
growing  slowly  and  the  fruit  is  therefore 
small  and  inperfect.  The  Russets  are 
evidently  stung  by  the  Plum  curculio,  the 
Greenings  covered  with  scab,  and  the 
Baldwins  affected  by  the  dry  rot  spot  un¬ 
der  the  skin.  The  first  thing  to  do  to  im¬ 
prove  these  trees  is  to  force  them  into 
growth,  by  spreading  coarse  manure, 
straw  or  hay  under  the  branches,  by  using 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potash 
five  pounds  to  10  pounds  of  each  per 
tree  early  in  the  Spring,  according  to  size 
or  by  plowing  up  and  harrowing  thor¬ 
oughly  up  to  about  August  1.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  mulch  of  straw  or  hay  one- 
half  of  the  above  formula  of  fertilizer 
should  be  used  for  each  tree  to  make  a 
satisfactory  growth.  Cultivation  if  done 
frequently  with  the  wheel  or  spring-tooth 
harrow  will  start  the  trees  into  growth 
and  without  much  additional  fertilizer, 
though  they  will  not  carry  out  a  large 
crop  of  fruit  without  liberal  feeding.  The 
trees  should  make  a  growth  of  from  10 
to  12  inches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
all  over  the  top  for  the  production  of 
large,  fair  fruit.  Very  tall  old  trees, 
when  all  the  lower  branches  have  been 
cut  off,  will  not  produce  choice  fruit  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  expense  for  fertilizer 
and  care,  and  if  the  trunks  are  badly  de¬ 
cayed  and  there  are  few  or  no  sprouts  on 
the  main  branches  within  five  or  six  feet 
of  the  ground,  by  which  the  head  may 
be  renewed  lower  down,  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  cut  them  into  firewood  and 
give  the  care  and  fertilizer  to  the  young 
trees.  The  injury  from  the  Codling  moth 
and  the  Plum  curculio  may  largely  be  pre¬ 
vented  as  well  as  the  scab  on  the  fruit, 
by  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  arsenate  of 
lead  or  Paris-green,  using  the  Bordeaux 
alone  just  before  the  blossoms  open  and 
the  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  after  the  petals 
have  fallen,  and  again  about  June  1.  2. 

It  is  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol)  that 
is  used  in  making  the  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
four  pounds  copper  sulphate  (blue  vit¬ 
riol),  six  pounds  caustic  (unslaked), 

lime  and  50  gallons  of  water.  3.  Peaches 
arc  a  profitable  crop  on  our  high  hills  in 
Massachusetts  on  north,  west  or  eastern 
slopes.  On  low  hills  and  in  valleys  they 
have  not  proved  profitable  generally. 

Among  the  best  varieties  for  our  section 
are  Mountain  Rose,  Champion,  Oldmixon, 
Crawford’s  Early,  Crawfords  I -ate,  El- 

berta,  etc.  The  Spring  is  the  best  time 

for  planting  peach  trees. 

s.  t.  Maynard. 

“What  is  the  prisoner  charged  with?” 
“He  damaged  an  automobile  by  allowing 
it  to  run  over  him.” — Life. 


A  Confidential  Price 

Farmers 


LET  us  quote  the  new  1907  direct-to-you 
price  on  the  original  New  American  Cul¬ 
tivator.  Write  us  a  postal  now^before 
you  lay  this  paper  away._  Simply  say  "make 
me  your  confidential  price  on  a  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Cultivator  for  my  own  use."  We  will 
come  right  back  at  you  with  a  price  that  will 
open  your  eyes..  We 
don’t  give  the  price  in 
this  advertisement  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  care  to 
let  dealers  know  what 
an  astonishingly  low 
price  we  can  afford  to 
make  on  the  New 
American  this  year. 

But  you  can  understand 

why  we  can  save  you  so  much  money  when  we 
tell  you  that-our  factory-to-you  plan  saves  you 
all  traveling  men’s  salaries  and  expenses,  the 
dealers’  profits,  rent,  clerk  hire,  etc. 

We’ll  send  you  a  New  American  to  test  right 
in  your  own  fields  for  30  days.  Because  we 


30 


to 


If  you  want  the 
best  Cultivator 
FOR  YOUR  OWN 
USE,  we  will 
quote  you  a  price 
lower  than  the 
regular  whole¬ 
sale  price  to 
dealers. 

want  you  to  know  that  the  New  American 
hasn't  an  equal  at  any  price.  There  are  imi¬ 
tations  and  we  don't  want  you  to  take  a  sub¬ 
stitute  when  we  know  the  New  American  can 
and  will  prove  to  you  on  trial  that  it’s  the  only 
Cultivator  that  will  give  you  real  satisfaction  in 
every  way — every  time.  The  New  American  is 
the  standard.  Every 
user  will  tell  you  that. 

Take  a  New  Ameri¬ 
can.  Use  it  as  if  you 
owned  it.  If  it  doesn't 
make  good  in  every  re¬ 
spect  ship  it  back  and 
you  won’t  be  out  a  cent. 
We  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 

Our  direct-to-you  selling  plan  has  naturally 
brought  us  a  rush  of  orders.  So  get  in  early 
and  have  your  New  American  when  you  want 
it.  Write  today  and  we  will  send  you  our 
free  catalog  and  quote  you  price  by  return 
mail. 


Days'  Froo 
Field  Test 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

1665  Hastings  Street.  Detroit,  Michigan 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  -wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It-  will  lave  you  time  and  money.  A 
sot  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
coat.  Write  for  catalogue.  Itlsfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Boi  SR.  Qulacf.  III. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wheels  to  litany  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Straight  or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.C0.,  Box  70  F  Quincy,  III. 


Economy  Silo 


Every  bit  of  ensilago  put  into  the 
Economy  is  in  perfect  condition  when 
taken  out.  Absolutely  air-tight  even 
at  the  doorways. 

Continuous  easily  opened  doors 
from  top  to  bottom  and  an  ingonious 
way  to  reach  them— the  hoops  form  a 
perfect  ladder  which  is  always  in  place. 

Strongly  made  from  the  best  mater¬ 
ials,  easily  erected  and  guaranteed. 

Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated 
catalogue  with  experience  of  users. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  TANK  CO. 

Box  38J,  Frederick,  M<1. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating.  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY.  Box  91.  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


fs AJ  Z”'  D  CTC  Cheaper  than  wood,  stone 
vV/llvnC  I  t  ,,r  brick.  Last  forever. 
Oil  /■> C  Build  them  yourself.  Send  for  hook, 
ulkww  Address,  Northwestern  Steel 
and  Iron  Works,  Box  S  A,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  “Uncle  Sam’’u*e*.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front.  Air-tight  Doors.  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  aud 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  11,  Cobleskilt,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  most  in  use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  Opening 
Roof  made.  TANKS  AND  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  Price  and  Catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


WEEDS  PORT  SILOS. 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo  construction.  The  cut 
shows  “The  Weedsport  Improved  Silo,”  with  removable  sliding,  interchange¬ 
able  doors,  and  octagon  shingle,  roof. 

Our  HAYRACKS  are  light,  strong  and  convenient  for  all  purposes.  Wo  make 
Stock  Troughs  and  Cow  Stanchions,  Cider,  Krout  and  Spraying  Tanks. 

All  goods  of  our  make  are  warranted  to  bo  of  good  material  lu  every  part  aud  tlrst-cluss 
workmanship  throughout.  Write  for  catalogue  aud  prices. 


Jt 


BRUTUS.  14  ft.,  $9.00.  CAYUGA,  14  ft.,  $9.00.  SENECA,  14  ft.,  $8.50. 

"  16  ft.,  lO.OO.  "  16  ft.,  9.50.  M  16  ft.,  9.00. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY,  Box  83,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLES  YOUR  MONEY  EVERY  YEAR 

THE  FAMOUS 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Better  than  a  bank.  For  every  dollar  you  put  Into  It  you  take  out 
over  two  dollars’  worth  of  the  sweetest,  juiciest,  most  nutritious  and 
wholesome  food  ever  fed  to  stock  on  the  farm.  Every  cow  will  he 
kept  fatter  and  healthier  and  will  yield  Sfipercentinoremilk.  Agents 
wanted  in  uuasulgned  territory.  Write  for  free  Catalog 


STODDARD  MFC.  CO.y 


Rutland,  Vt, 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Good  Garden  Label. — Fig.  1G6  shows 
back  and  front  views  of  an  excellent  per¬ 
manent  garden  label  altered  from  a  for¬ 
eign  model  and  manufactured  by  Chas.  L. 
Mann,  124  Farwell  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  It  is  made  of  pure  zinc,  is  9 
inches  long  and  has  an  oval  writing  sur¬ 
face  V/2  by  three  inches.  The  angular 
construction  and  deep  rim  at  back  of 
writing  surface  give  it  great  relative 
strength.  We  have  about  200  in  use  in 
the  Rural  Grounds,  and  find  they  can  be 
kicked  out  and  trodden  on  with  little  in¬ 
jury,  unless  the  soil  is  frozen.  This  is 
not  proper  treatment  for  labels,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  they  will  endure 
knocks  from  stray  animals  and  careless 
visitors  that  would  destroy  the  ordinary 
wooden  kinds.  They  may  be  thrust  in 
the  ground  to  mark  bulbous  or  herbace¬ 
ous  plants,  or  nailed  to  stout  stakes  for 
higher  subjects.  Frost  gets  very  slight 
hold  of  the  smooth  metal  surface.  We 
scarcely  found  one  overthrown  this 
Spring,  though  used  in  clay  soil  where 
heaving  was  severe  enough  to  pull  out 
wooden  markers  driven  in  a  foot  or  more. 
A  common  black  lead  pencil  is  used  for 
writing,  which  may  be  done  without  any 
preoaration  except  to  free  the  zinc  from 
any  chance  coating  of  grease  or  oil.  There 
may  not  be  much  contrast  at  first,  but  as 
the  zinc  oxidizes  or  whitens  with  age  the 
writing  grows  more  distinct.  If  obscured 
by  mud  or  sand  washed  up  by  rains  legi¬ 
bility  is  at  once  restored  by  rinsing  in 
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MANN’S  ZINC  GARDEN  LABEL.  MUCH 
REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  1G6. 

water.  Black  lead  marks  on  good  zinc 
appear  almost  indestructible  by  exposure 
to  weather.  We  have  known  pencil  writ¬ 
ing  on  zinc  tree  labels  to  be  perfectly 
legible  after  22  years  of  exposure.  For 
perfect  work  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  written  on  with  a  quill  pen  gives 
best  satisfaction.  It  produces  a  deep 
black  mark,  indestructible  by  exposure 
as  long  as  the  zinc  endures.  By  writing 
on  the  back  or  under  surface  as  well  as 
the  top  or  front,  records  of  plant  breed¬ 
ing  or  fertilization  experiments  or  other 
data  may  be  made  for  permanent  preserv¬ 
ation. 

Origin  of  the  Label. — Mr.  Mann 
writes  thus  concerning  the  label: 

After  twice  losing  the  names  of  a  fine  lot 
of  Narcissus,  consisting  of  typical  species 
and  rare  varieties,  some  costing  as  much  as 
$9  each,  by  dog?  tearing  up  the  wooden 
labels,  I  made  iiiany  inquiries  and  finally 
secured  an  English  zinc  label,  the  pattern 
of  which  suited  me,  but  it  was  too  light 
in  material  for  good  service,  and  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  import.  I  concluded  to  manufac¬ 
ture  a  quantity  primarily  to  label  my  own 
collection  and  those  of  correspondents.  The 
dies  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
good  thick  zinc  is  expensive  and  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  in  price.  I  am  obliged  to  charge  at 
least  two  cents  apiece  in  addition  to  freight 
or  postage  to  recover  cost.  They  are  now 
used  by  several  botanic  gardens  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  the  curators  of  which  say 
they  are  so  practical  they  should  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  dealers,  which  I  have  not  yet 
done.  My  great  interest  has  been  in  the 
thought  of  how  many  good  plants  can  be 
saved  from  being  treated  as  outcasts  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lost  labels,  and  how  much  labor 
I  may  be  saving  the  busy  people  who  use 
them. 

The  only  practical  way  we  have  found 
to  erase  the  writing  when  wanted  for 
another  plant  is  to  scour  it  off  with  emery 
paper  and  expose  to  the  weather  until  the 
new  bright  surface  is  dimmed  by  oxidiza¬ 
tion. 

Minor  Uses. — Certain  minor  uses  for 
these  all  but  indestructible  labels  suggest 
themselves  when  not  in  use  as  plant 
markers.  For  instance,  they  make  good 
pot  cleaners  for  occasional  convenience, 
and  the  handy  spoon-like  form  of  the 
head,  not  well  shown  in  the  engraving, 
makes  it.  an  efficient  tool  for  handling  and 
distributing  concentrated  fertilizers  such 
as  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potash 
or  Peruvian  guano,  about  growing  plants. 
The  quantity  held — about  a  tablespoonful 


— we  find  is  usually  sufficient  for  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  two  cabbage  plants  outside  or 
four  12-inch  pots  of  tomatoes,  melons  or 
cucumbers  under  glass.  A  spoon  would 
serve  as  well,  but  the.  label  does  not 
corrode  and  is  more  likely  to  be  at  hand 
when  needed. 

The  Grange  Wins. — The  advantage  of 
combination  among  farmers  is  well  shown 
by  an  occurrence  in  a  nearby  railroad 
shipping  point  of  some  local  importance. 
The  station  has  a  considerable  passenger 
traffic,  being  extensively  used  by  Summer 
residents  and  visitors,  and  the  railroad 
authorities  have  for  years  shown  a  dis¬ 
position  to  ignore  requests  from  farmers 
and  truckers  to  furnish  better  trackage 
in  way  of  sidings  and  other  conveniences 
for  shipping  farm  products,  of  which  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  carloads  are  dispatched  each 
season.  A  local  Grange  was  organized  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  and  is  in  a  very  flourish¬ 
ing  condition.  One  of  the  first  things  to 
do  appeared  to  be  to  secure  better  shipping 
facilities,  and  a  committee  from  the 
Grange  armed  with  the  necessary  facts 
and  figures  accordingly  waited  on  the 
railroad  superintendent,  stating  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  making  their  request  with 
moderation,  but  with  the  necessary  em¬ 
phasis.  They  represented  8,000  acres  of 
highly  productive  land,  shipping  an  im¬ 
mense  aggregate  of  produce  each  year, 
and  capital  enough  to  equip  and  maintain 
a  steamboat  line  for  water  transportation 
to  the  New  York  markets,  if  adequate  rail 
facilities  could  not  be  had.  The  officials 
were  so  impressed  by  the  showing  that 
they  ordered  the  immediate  construction 
of  a  new  14-car  siding  for  the  farmers’ 
use  during  the  season  and  promised  day 
and  night  watchmen  to  protect  shipments 
and  guard  the  crates,  barrels  and  other 
returned  empties,  the  loss  of  which  by 
thieving  had  long  aggravated  the  ship¬ 
pers.  The  siding  is  now  about  finished, 
and  a  much  better  feeling  prevails  all 
’round.  Individual  shippers,  no  matter 
how  important,  might  have  appealed  until 
doomsday  without  receiving  satisfaction. 

1  he  Amur  Adonis. — One  of  the  earli¬ 
est  low-growing  perennials  to  bloom  is 
Adonis  Amurensis,  chiefly  known  by  the 
double-flowering  form  introduced  a  few 
years  ago  from  Japan.  As  the.  name  im¬ 
plies,  this  Adonis  is  native  to  Siberia,  and 
.‘hould  be  perfectly  hardy,  but  growth 
starts  so  early  that  the  protection  of  a 
bottomless  box,  to  temper  keen  winds 
and  night  frosts,  is  beneficial.  The  fine¬ 
ly  cut  foliage  rises  eight  inches  or  more 
high,  and  the  rich  yellow  flowers,  nearly 
two  inches,  across,  are  freely  borne,  often 
opening  quite  early  in  April.  They  some¬ 
what  resemble  those  of  the  dandelion  in 
form,  but  are  composed  of  three  or  four 
rows  of  yellow  petals  with  a  pea-green  fea¬ 
thered.  center.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
plant  is  graceful.  The  Japanese  are  said 
to  have  raised  many  varieties  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  plant,  some  with  flowers  of  red. 
purple  and  white,  but  only  the  yellow 
ones,  appear  to  have  reached  western  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  nearly-related  Adonis  ver- 
nalis,  sometimes  called  Ox-eye,  from 
southern  Europe,  is  well  known  among 
herbaceous  plant  lovers,  and  is  freely  of¬ 
fered  by  dealers.  The  foliage  is  finely 
cut  and  decorative,  while  the  large  yel¬ 
low  single  flowers  come  in  May.  Other 
species  suitable  for  rock  work  or  the 
border  are  A.  Pyrenaica  and  A.  Appen- 
nina,  both  having  large  orange  yellow 
flowers  in  May.  A.  Davurica  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  botanically  similar  to  the 
Ox-eye,  but  at  least  one  catalogue  uses 
the  name  for  the  early-blooming  Amur 
species.  Adonis  sestivalis  (Pheasant  Eye) 
and  A.  autumnalis  (Flower  of  Jove) 
are  popular  hardy  annuals,  both  with 
bright  crimson  flowers  and  neat  foliage. 
They  are  readily  raised  from  seed. 

w.  v.  F. 


Not  All  Manure  Spreaders  Pay 


The  Idea  of  spreading  manure  properly  is  such 
a  good  one  and  the  benefits  derived  are  so  great 
you  are  apt  to  think  any  spreader  will  give  you 
these  benefits—  that  a  spreader  is  a  spreader. 

There  is  where  you  may  make  a  mistake,  for 
some  spreaders'  are  only  trouble  makers  and 
the  second  season  they  are  not  taken  out  of  the 
shed.  To  make  them  work  takes  too  much 
time  and  costs  too  much  money. 

If  you  get  that  kind  of  spreader  you’re  apt  to 
conclude  that  spreaders  are  made  to  sell  and 
not  to  spread  manure. 

SUCCESS  SPREADERS 

have  28  years'  experience  back  of  them — 


thousands  of  them  are  spreading  manure  on 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  and  are  giving 
no  trouble. 

Twenty-eight  years  has  eliminated  the  trouble 
making  features — out  of  a  hundred  new  de¬ 
vices  and  schemes  that  we  have  tried  perhaps 
ninety  have  proved  more  harmful  than  helpful. 
They  make  good  talking  points  but  they  don’t 
help  spread  manure.  SUCCESS  Spreaders 
are  made  to  spread  manure. 

When  you  get  ready  to  buy  a  manure  spreader, 
(and  every  farmer  should  have  one)  first  write 
for  our  spreader  book,  it  will  help  you;  next  go 
to  your  local  dealer  and  see  a  Success  Spreader 
but  don’t  buy  one  until  you  have  asked  a  man 
who  has  used  one.  He  knows. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Also  Distributors  of  the  famous  John  Deere  line  of  Plows,  Cultivators,  Harrows. 


THE  DEYO 

Power  Sprayer 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agitator. 
Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine.  Other 
new  features,  all  important  to  the  man  who 
sprays.  Write  for  new  catalogue  19— just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO., 

BINGHAMTON,  -  NEW  YORK 


Use  Fairmount  Brand 

Concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture 

To  one  gallon  add  49  gallons  of  water 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Only  makers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory, 

N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MOBLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

7k 


SPRAYING 

FRUIT  TREES 

is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a  necessity.  Prevents 
wormy  fruit  by  destroy¬ 
ing  all  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 
Every  farmer,  gar¬ 
dener,  f  rui  tor  flower 
grower  should  write 
for  my  free  cata¬ 
logue,  describing  21 
styles  of  Spraying 
Outfits,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  crops.,  and  much 
,1  .  valuable  Information. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  70  L  Quincy,  III. 


r  The  Spray  that  Kills  ^ 

Knocks  the  life  out  of  parasites  that  infest 
orchard  and  ornamental  trees. 

Good’s  cw‘h,if.fo‘“h  Soap  No.  3 

Cures  the  disease  and  fertilizes  the  trees. 
Nothing  to  injure  plants— no  sulphur,  salt  or 
mineral  oils.  Used  and  endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture.  Order  now. 

My  valuable  booklet  of  the  cause,  treatment 
and  cure  of  plant  diseases  is  freo.  Write  today. 

James  Good,  945  N.^r^it  Philadelphia. 


*  *  *  •  *  * 


FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  'Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“ti‘£“d  “Fuma  Carbon  BisuIpbide’SSSS 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Perm  Van,  N.  Y. 

FERTILIZER  UMBJESSS 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE . 

In  connection  with  our  Hi-Grade  Brand  of  Pure 
Paris  Green  we  have  issued  a  new  booklet  on  Insecti¬ 
cides,  containing  many  useful  hints  to  the  farmer, 
truck  grower  and  gardener.  It  is  authoritative  and 
up-to-date.  Better  send  for  a  copy  to-day.  It  costs 
nothing  and  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about 
fighting  insect  pests.  MORRIS  HERRMANN  & 
CO.,  66  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Perfection  Sprayer 

combines  hand  and  ho^ie  power,  and  has  bo*b  cart  and  barrel. 
It’s  simple,  reliable,  practicable  and  durable.  Sprays  everything, 
trees,  potatoes,  vines.  Catalogue  telling  how  to  spray  aud  con¬ 
taining  valuable  formulas,  FKEE. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  70,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


No  Money  in  Advance— pay  when 
I  convenient.  The  “FITZ-ALL”  flts- 
lon-any-barrel  ortank.  Sprays  all  so¬ 
lutions.  Proven  best  and  most  dur- 
I  able.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
I  Brass  Ball  Valves  .Cylinder,  Plunger , 
I  etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and  3  Agitators. 
1200  lb.  pressure. A.  boy  can  operate  it. 
I  After  trial  if  you  keep  it— pay  when 
lyou  can.  Wholesale  price  where  no 
latent— Agents  Wanted.  Special 
I  Free  Offer  for  first  in  each  locality.  “Spray- 
ling  Guide"  and  full  information  FREE. 

iH.L.Hufst  Mfg.Co.,  g  North  St.Canton.O. 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying — The 

"AlltO-Pop”  nozzle. 

Controlled  by  one  finger,  regulates  spray 
from  a  steam  to  a  fine  mist.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

by  using  the  “Auto-Pop”  nozzle  on 
the  “Auto-Spray”  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  28  j»yst„  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  ns  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  ”C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

85  Warren  St.,  New  York.  2S9  Franklin  8t.,  Borton. 

40  bear-born  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  Weit,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  Jth  St,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W.  ” 

Amargura  9«,  ITarana,  Cuba. 
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pratt  s  «  SC  ALECIDE 

WILL  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  ETC. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

Grm  JPTL-A.TT  CO.,  Dept.  iL,  11  Broadway,  KTBW 


Soluble 

Petroleum 


CITY 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


•  Farm  Notes. — When  we  sat  down  to 
supper  Saturday  night,  April  13,  we 
could  not  say  that  the  week’s  work  had 
been  entirely  satisfactory.  Snowstorm, 
rain  and  cold  wind  had  followed  one 
another  like  evil  Fate  playing  tag  with 
our  chances.  However,  supper  was  all 
right — everybody  came  back  for  at  least 
two  helps  of  baked  beans.  The  children 
would  have  had  a  couple  more  if  Mother 
had  not  raised  a  commanding  finger.  It 
was  raining  outside — a  sort  of  raw  dis¬ 
mal  rain  which  made  one  think  of  the 
soaked  ground  and  how  last  year  we  had 
the  garden  planted  at  this  date.  It  was 
a  good  night  to  be  indoors.  Through 
the  windows  I  could  see  across  the  val¬ 
ley  a  moving  lantern  where  some  be¬ 
lated  traveler  slowly  mounted  the  hill 
and  took  himself  into  the  more  populous 
world  beyond.  All  our  folks  were  well 
housed  at  least.  The  barn  people  had 
no  fault  to  find.  The  10  little  Cheshires 
cuddled  up  to  their  mothers,  the  cows 
chewed  the  cud  of  pure  contentment, 
the  horses  bit  at  their  hay  and  the  hens 
crowded  up  on  the  roost.  The  turkeys 
perched  on  the  trees  and  the  setting 
hens  in  the  shed  were  patient  with  ex¬ 
pectation.  When  such  a  night  broods 
down  over  a  farmhouse  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  go  to  sleep  feeling  that  all  who 
are  under  your  charge  are  protected  and 
with  the  hope  that  sunshine  will  come 
with  the  morning.  .  .  .  But  a  wet 
week  in  April  when  the  soil  is  naturally 
cold  and  heavy,  cannot  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  did  the  last  of  our  spraying 
between  showers.  For  this  purpose  we 
used  that  combination  of  o;l  and  car¬ 
bolic  acid  which  I  mentioned  last  week 
It  sprays  out  well,  and  if  it  will  prove 
a  cure  for  fungus  diseases  as  well  as 
death  to  the  scale  it  will  be  a  great  help. 
One  thing  I  observe  about  the  oils — • 
they  stick  to  the  tree  well  in  damp  or 
rainy  times.  We  have  sprayed  a  day 
or  even  a  few  hours  before  a  rain  and 
find  the  water  running  off  the  oiled  limbs 
much  as  it  does  off  an  oilskin  jacket.  I 
feel  very  sure  it  sticks  better  and  will 
resist  rain  better  than  lime  and  sulphur. 

.  .  .  We  spent  part  of  the  week  haul¬ 
ing  out  manure,  >\^hich  we  are  spreading 
in  a  thick  layer  all  over  the  lower  field. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  raise  garden 
crops  and  small  fruit  without  food.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  told  of  digging  what 
I  called  a  well  drain.  There  was  a  low 
dishing  spot  in  the  field  with  no  natural 
drainage  away  from  it.  The  water  stood 
there,  and  it  was  a  bed  of  mud,  while  the 
rest  of  the  field  was  dry.  We  dug  a  large 
hole  at  the  center  down  through  the  sub¬ 
soil  and  filled  it  with  rocks.  Then  ditches 
were  made  running  into  this  hole  and 
filled  with  stones.  The  whole  thing 
was  smoothed  over  and  it  is  now  as  dry 
as  need  be.  In  hauling  manure  this  year 
we  drove  right  over  it,  while  before 
drainage  we  usually  stuck  there.  With  all 
this  delay  in  getting  started  what  cheer¬ 
ful  aspect  is  there  to  it?  Why,  all  this1 
soil  is  covered  with  growing  rye.  The 
longer  it  stands  the  more  the  rye  grows 
and  the  more  humus  there  is  to  plow 
under.  This  soil  is  much  in  need  of 
humus  anyway.  We  have  also  spent  some 
time  hauling  coal  ashes  to  the  hill.  In 
the  Fall  we  make  little  mounds  of  earth 
at  the  base  of  each  tree.  These  have 
now  been  leveled,  and  a  pile  of  coal  ashes 
takes  the  place.  Our  ashes  are  saved 
through  the  Winter  for  this  purpose. 
This  little  mound  keeps  off  borers  to  some 
extent,  and  prevents  the  grass  from  grow¬ 
ing  close  up  around  the  tree.  ...  At 
this  writing  our  peach  buds  are  very 
much  alive.  We  do  not  brag,  however. 
“Merrill’s  tree”  gives  us  a  lesson.  Mer¬ 
rill  took  this  tree  in  hand  and  started 
to  show  what  he  could  do.  He  buried 
dead  cats,  chickens — anything  around  it. 
I  cannot  say  that  Merrill  welcomed  the 
death  of  such  stock,  but  the  manurial 
value  reconciled  him.  With  such  treat¬ 
ment  the  tree  grew  far  above  the  others 
— a  giant  among  them.  This  tender 
wood  could  not  stand  the  Winter.  The 
buds  on  this  big  fellow  are  nearly  all 
killed,  while  the  hardy  little  fellows  be¬ 
side  it  are  full  of  life.  The  battle  is  not 
always  to  the  big  and  strong.  .  .  . 
Just  as  soon  as  we  can  start  the  plows 
planting  will  begin.  I  am  planning  to 
crowd  things  on  the  lower  fields  as  I  have 
never  done  before.  For  example,  one 
piece  of  ground  heavily  manured  will  be 
put  in  early  peas.  This  year  they  will  be 
planted  in  double  rows  one  foot  apart  and 
brushed.  We  have  not  used  brush  for 
some  years,  but  we  have  plenty  of  it  from 
clearing  a  field,  and  I  find  we  can  do  dou¬ 
ble  cropping  better  when  the  pea  vines 
are  up — out  of  the  way.  We  can  give  the 
peas  good  cultivation  with  the  horse  and 
when  the  time  is  right  transplant  melons 
between  the  rows.  The  melons  may  be 
started  in  paper  pots  in  the  hotbed.  I 
think  we  can  get  them  so  far  along  in  this 
way  that  they  will  get  away  from  the 


bugs.  Then,  when  the  peas  and  brush 
come  out  we  can  plant  sweet  corn — sin¬ 
gle  stalks  6x4,  and  have  it  grow  up  above 
the  melon  vines.  I  know  that  such  work 
requires  a  great  deal  of  manure  and  hand 
labor,  but  it  is  more  and  more  evident  to 
me  that  it  pays  us  best  to  concentrate  out- 
labor  upon  a  few  acres  and  let  the  rest 
go  to  grass. 

Two  Sides  To  It. — I  got  myself  into 
great  trouble  when  I  talked  about  tell¬ 
ing  stories.  It  doesn’t  take  the  American 
people  long  to  line  up  on  any  subject,  and 
as  you  will  see  from  the  following,  I  have 
started  a  controversy.  Here  is  the  first 
gun  from  Michigan  : 

Now,  Mr.  New-Yorker  Man,  I  have  a  crow 
for  you  to  pick.  If  the  Hope  Farm  man 
is  going  to  write  us  some  stories  please  toll 
him  to  write  a  few  that  have  a  little  bit 
of  common  sense  to  them.  Now.  one  more 
recommendation  ;  why  would  it  not  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  young  folks  page  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  You  can  do  as  you  please  about  it. 

j.  D.  A. 

This  gentleman’s  postscript  is  all  right 
— since  it  combines  permission  and  inclin¬ 
ation  so  that  they  match.  Our  friend 
evidently  doesn’t  believe  in  what  people 
call  poetic  license,  under  which  a  writer 
can  say  things  in  poem  or  story  which 
might  put  some  practical  fellow  in  jail. 
He  would  doubtless  prohibit  all  writing 
except  the  plain  facts  as  he  knows  them. 
I  think  I  am  safe,  because  I  gave  notice 
that  those  stories  are  for  children.  I 
gave  the  “grown  ups”  fair  warning. 

But  here  comes  another  man  from  New 
Jersey — the  State  of  trusts — where  it 
seems  the  children  are  ready  to  trust  in 
Cousin  Woodchuck : 

It  was  had  enough  to  have  my  wife,  after 
reading  ‘‘Hope  Farm  Notes”  weekly,  tell  me 
what  a  nice  man  you  must  be,  but  now  that 
the  children  have,  also,  become  in  a  way 
acquainted  with  you,  there  is  no  living  for 
me  at  home.  When  you  published  that  story 
on  “How  Cousin  Woodchuck  Played  Santa 
Claus”  I  told  them  in  an  evil  moment  that 
you  knew  a  whole  lot  more  of  such  stories 
and  would  publish  them  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
They  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  week 
after  week  in  not  finding  any  more  of  these 
stories  printed,  so  I  told  them  that  I  would 
write  you  a  letter  to  find  out  why  you  did 
not  tell  some  more  of  them.  Of  course,  you 
will  understand  that,  like  the  father  who 
takes  his  boy  tq  the  circus,  I  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  this  matter,  and  merely 
write  for  information  to  pacify  the  children. 
So  you  will  see  from  this  that  my  continued 
happiness  at  home  is  in  your  hands  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  I  trust  you  will  do 
what  you  can  for  me.  g.  h.  p. 

Now  there  isn’t  any  use  trying  to  make 
a  ’hero  out  of  me,  because  I  know  that  I 
don’t  look,  act  or  feel  the  part.  As  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  human  nature  I  know  that  many 
good  women  with  very  nice  men  right  in 
the  house  are  prone  to  refer  to  some 
imaginary  character  as  a  model  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  family.  Some  years 
ago  I  printed  the  story  of  a  man  who 
helped  his  wife  in  the  kitchen.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  read  it  and  thought  he  must  be  a  very 
fine  man.  When  she  knew  it  was  father 
she  didn’t  call  it  so  very  remarkable  after 
all.  It  takes  these  home  folks  to  strip 
the  glory  off  a  man  when  he  has  built  it 
out  of  his  own  words.  I  feel  sorry  that 
I  have  made  trouble  for  so  many  of  my 
fellow  citizens — the  more  so  since  I  have 
now  and  then  a  model  held  up  for  my  own 
inspection.  I  have,  in  my  day,  seen  the 
wives  of  some  of  these  model  characters 
while  listening  to  some  other  lady’s  song 
of  praise.  They  usually  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  which  I  understood  to  mean :  “Oh, 
dear !  I  wish  experience  didn’t  throw 
that  out  of  tune !”  As  for  the  children — 
I  care  more  for  them  and,  later,  when  we 
get  a  little  more  space,  I  will  give  another 
story.  I  realize  just  how  many  people  feel 
about  such  things.  They  naturally  want 
a  farm  paper  filled  with  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  farming.  They  forget,  very 
likely,  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  home  paper 
and  that  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  try  to  interest 
all  the  family  members,  from  the  little  one 
to  Grandfather.  Let  them  realize  that  a 
child  may  think  as  much  of  Cousin  Wood¬ 
chuck  or  Charlie  Crow  as  they  do  of 
plowing  or  manuring,  and  they  will  not 
begrudge  us  a  little  space.  h.  w.  c. 


Boy 
Can  Work  It 

Accurate,  thorough  cultivation  with  the 
Kraus  Pivot-Axle  bulky  Cultivator  is  only  a 
matter  of  steering ;  not  of  work.  Instead  of 
pulling  and  pushing  the  entire  gang  of  shovels 
from  side  to  side  as  with  the  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tor  the  Kraus  is  steered  by  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  foot,  wheels  and  shovels  moving  side- 
wise  simultaneously.  niUHT  |  VI  E 

rlvUT-AALt 

SULKY 

CULTIVATOR 

Perfect  for  hillsides  or 
crooked  rows.  Instantly 
adjustable  for  width  of 
row  and  depth  and  angle 
ofshovel.  High  wheeled, 
light  draft,  and  perfectly 
balanced. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
handle  the  Kraus,  don’t 
accept  a  substitute,  write 
us.  Catalogue  free. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO, 
DEPT.  1 3  AKRON.  OHIO. 


It’s  The 
“Anderton” 
Quality 


Pay  Us 
No 

Money 


Leader  Top  Buggy 

That  makes  this  buggy  a  real  bargain.  It’s  tho  choice  selected,  second  growth,  straight  grained 


test,  and  to  back  up  our  whole  oiler  with  a  (25,000.00  bank 
bond.  You  can 

“T ry  An  Anderton  With 
Your  Money  in  Your  Pocket.” 

You  can  tost  it  for  thirty  days  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  The  “AN  DERTON”  free  trial  is  the 
only  one  which  is  absolutely  lreeanddoes 
not  require  a  money  deposit.  Our  com¬ 
plete  14ii  page  catalog  illustrating  a  line 
of  buggies,  surries,  driving  wagons, 
stanhopes,  spring  wagons,  pony  vehicles 
and  harness  of  every  description,  ex¬ 
plains  everything.  Postal  will  bring  it. 

The  Anderton  Mfg.  Co. 

18  Third  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


You  Gan  Buy  and  Lay  ROOFING 

Gordon. VanTina nilJSSfSiSei ® *  V V ® 


Gordon, VanTine 

50%  BELOW  DEALERS’  PRICES 

Wo’ll  sell  you,  if  you  want  roof! ng,  belter  roofing  than  you  can  buy  anywhere  else — Fllntcoated,  Fire¬ 
proof  Rubber  Roofing.  Sell  you  direct  at  half  what  your  local  dealer  will  charge  you  for  ordinary 
roofing — half  what  shingles  will  cost  you,  for  we  ship  right  from  our  factory  to  you.  Send  you  a 
Free  Roof  Book  on  our  roofing,  telling  why  it’s 

Rustproof  and  Practically  Fireproof  you  a  sample  so  you  can  test  it — try  to 


tear  it — pound  it — smell  it  to  see  that  there’s  no  tar  in  it  to  burn  or  molt — try  it  with 
hot  coals — try  it  with  acid — try  it  any  way  to  satisfy  yourself. 

All  You  Need  is  a  Hammer 

every  order  all  the  nails,  metal  caps  and  cement  you  need  to  put  it  on. 
Also  8  sq.  ft.  for  laps.  And  it's  tho  easiost  roofing  to  put  on  made  today. 

HI  oete  a  I  ifalimo  and  will  keep  your  buildings  dry,  warm 
Ldolo  d  LIIUIIIIIu  and  substantial  in  appearance.  Won't 
rust  out  like  steel. roofing.  This  isn't  an  ordinary  roofing.  Wo 
make  it  from  a  special  process  material  with  such  heavy  machin¬ 
ery  that  when  it’s  finished  there’s  absolutely  no  “wear-out”  to 
it.  We  tell  you  in  our  Roof  Book  all  about  tho  process — 
the  pressure  it  gets — tho  flintcoating — the  acidproof 
6oaking — tho  weatherproofing  that  wo  give  it.  It 
makes  25  per  cent  saving  on  Insurance.  It's 

Sold  Only  Direct 

cent,  which  on  other  roofing  goes  into  your  local 
I  dealer's,  tho  jobber’s  and  tho  wholesaler’s  profits. 

I  You’ll  see  from  what  we  toll  you  in  our 

;  Free  Roofing  Book  r‘ JSi 

I  guarantee  safe,  prompt  delivery  everywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Wo  save  you  50  per  cent,  freight 
included.  Wo  ship  to  you  from  Kansas  City,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Chicago  or  Davenport.  This  saves  on  freight. 
Write  or  send  catalog  requests  only  to  Davenport  and 
|  let  us  save  you— dollar  for  dollar— HALF. 

Write  today , 


less 

Than  Half  What 
Shingles  Cost  You 


nniAT  Per  Square 
I  Bi !  EL.  108  sq.  feet 

1  -  Ply . $1.41  per  Roll 

2- Ply .  1.96  per  Roll 

3- Ply  .  2.29  per  Roll 


GORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO.  'SKSSf  Station  ei 28 1  DAVENPORT^  IOWA 

Grand  Catalog  of  Factory  Prices  on  Sash,  Doors,  Building  Material  and  Woodwork  sent  free  alse. 


We  are  ready  to  prove  it  the 


Lightest  Draft  Elevator  Digger  Made . 


We  have  so  much  confidence 


send  it  on  trial  to  any  responsible 


farmer  in  the  U .  S.  Send  for  our 


special  offer  and  catalogue . 


ft  Y.  Hal  lock  &  Sons 


Box  812,  York,  Penn's. 
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THE  11UH1N EBB  FARM  lCW  B  FAR  Kit. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home*. 

EltablUKed  1H&0. 

Entered  nl.  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


IHCltllKUT  W.  OOLl.lNuwooD,  Kill  tor. 

1*11.  WAl.TKIt  VAN  Kl.BIST,  I.  , 

MllH.  K.  T.  UOVI.K,  (  AMOOIMtli 

John  J.  Him. on,  HuhIhokh  .Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  Hie  Universal  I'oslnl  Union,  12.04, 
equal  to  Km.  (Id.,  or  H'/j  uiurkH,  or  10>/j  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  tlint  every  advertisement  In  I h I h  paper  Ih 
backed  by  n  reKpoiiHlble  person.  lint  to  make  doubly  Hiire 
we  will  make  good  any  Iohh  lo  paid  subscribers  siislnlned 
by  trUHlInK  any  dellberalc  swindler  advertising  In  our  col- 
iiiiiiim,  and  any  Much  Mwlndlor  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
proleel  Hidmcrlbei'H  lignins'.  'ogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  dllterenceH  between  subscribers  and  UoneMt, 
responsible  advertisers  Nell  her  will  we  lie  I'fHpOnHlhlc  for 
the  debta  of  boncMl  bankrupiH  Handloned  by  the  court-H. 
Notice  of  the  oomplalni  uiuhi  be  Men  I  to  iim  wlihln  one 
nion III  of  the  time  of  lb<*  IranMUCtlon,  and  you  ihuhI  have 
nutfi Honed  The  ItURAi,  N r. w  Youkku  when  writing  the  adver- 
tlHer. 


Name  and  addrcHH  of  Mender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Ih  for,  Hhould  appear  In  every  letter. 

ItemlllanceH  may  be  made  In  money  order,  expreHH  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIII8  JtUItAL  NEW- YORK  1C  H, 

400  I’earl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  27,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  I  he  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
Intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
ID  weeks  for  10  cents  for  slrielly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this' known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

$2.00  $1.50  $1.00 

Wt.  want  farm  photographs  suitable  for  printing  in 
Tub  R.  N.-Y.  The  above  mentioned  prizes  will  be 
given  for  Ihc  best  Ihrce  pictures  sent  in  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  same  offer  will  be  made  each  succeeding 
Iwo  weeks  until  further  notice.  Pictures  not  used  re¬ 
turned  postpaid.  Suitable  pictures  not  winning  prizes 
will  be  paid  for.  We  prefer  practical  farm  subjects 
with  a  few  (list iu'cl  figures.  Landscapes  or  pictures  with 
much  detail  are  not  desired.  This  competition  is  open 
freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge 
or  consideration  of  any  kind.  Prospective  contestants 
need  not  be  subscribers  for  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

* 

W hen  have  you  read  a  more  interesting  account  of  a 
farmer’s  journey  than  the  story  Mr,  Morse  tells  of  bis 
t rip  with  the  Jersey  cows?  We  doubt  if  a  man  could 
travel  two  hours  in  any  farm  section  of  New  York 
without  coming  to  the  home  of  a  reader  of  I  iik  R, 
N  Y.  'I  be  Grange,  too,  is  a  power  all  through  the 
State.  Mr.  Morse  brings  out  clearly  one  of  tile  great 
mistakes  in  breeding  Jersey  cattle.  The  parents  may 
both  be  fine  individuals,  and  ycl  the  offspring  may  be 
a  mislil  and  nearly  worthless  for  practical  purposes.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  old  cow  riding  home  in  a 
sleigh  while  the  younger  animals  walked,  until  at  the 
close  of  day  the  lights  of  home  were  seen  at  last. 

* 

Nkw  York  State  can  well  afford  to  pay  $100,000  a 
year  to  fight  the  San  Jose  scale  and  prevent  its  spread. 
Such  expenditure  would  be  wise  and  legitimate.  The 
present  sum,  $25,000,  is  quite  inadequate.  Assembly- 
man  (  has.  F.  holey,  of  Niagara  County,  introduced  a 
bill  appropriating  $50,000  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
voted  down  by  a  party  vote,  only  three  Republicans  vot¬ 
ing  for  it.  Think  of  the  folly  of  putting  the  San  Jose 
scale  into  politics-  as  if  there  were  not  enough  blood 
suckers  now  engaged  in  that  trade!  II  was  then  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  this  item  in  the  general  supply  bill,  but 
that  carries  only  $35,000  for  the  purpose.  Some  of 
those  politicians  should  be  sprayed  with  postage  stamps, 
stuck  on  with  carbolic  acid. 

* 

Over  in  Canada  they  are  further  advanced  in  some 
ways  than  we  are.  For  example  Government  aid  to 
farmers,  'The  Canadian  Government  tries  directly  to 
encourage  cooperative  work  among  farmers  and  fruit 
growers.  Last  year  a  Government  official  traveled  to 
and  fro  wilh  foreign  shipments  of  produce  observing 
and  studying  the  bard  problems  of  ventilation  and  cold 
storage  on  shipboard.  The  same  study  was  made  of 
shipments  sent  to  the  West,  and  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  was  obtained.  The  Government  also  sent  out 
spraying  outfits  showing  fruit  growers  how  to  spray, 
and  in  time  convinced  them  that  this  spraying  paid. 
Apple  packing  by  experts  is  another  thing  in  which  the 
Government  has  taken  a  direct  interest.  Now  it  is 
proposed  to  go  even  further,  and  the  Government  offers 
to  help  build  cold  storage  plants.  Where  real  fruit 


growers  will  cooperate  under  certain  restrictions  the 
Canadian  Government  offers  to  pay  30  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  building  a  cold  storage  house.  'J  his  money  is 
paid  in  several  annual  installments — the  limit  of  cost  of 
such  a  storage  being  $100,000.  The  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  deems  it  wise  to  adopt  this  paternal  form  of  help 
because  it  knows  that  Canada’s  chief  wealth  will  for 
many  years  lie  in  farm  products.  Perishable  goods, 
like  fruit,  butter  or  meat,  depend  for  their  value  upon 
the  way  they  are  stored  and  handled.  If,  therefore, 
Canada  can  help  her  farmers  to  handle  their  products 
so  as  to  increase  the  selling  value  abroad,  tbc  wealth 
of  Ibe  country  is  increased  in  a  legitimate  and  healthful 
way.  On  this  side  of  the  line  we  recognize  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Stale  help  in  road  building  or  in  bounties  on 
beet  sugar,  but  Canada  has  carried  tbc  idea  beyond  our 
present  public  conception  of  it. 

* 

A  farmer  in  Washington  thought  he  could  do  better 
by  going  to  another  State.  So  be  went  hunting  for  a 
better  location,  but  ended  by  coming  back  borne.  As 
a  pleasant  form  of  reception  bis  neighbors  organized 
a  mock  trial  and  found  him  guilty  of  insanity  for  sup¬ 
posing  there  was  any  better  place  than  right  where  lie 
was.  1  here  is  something  in  that.  Many  of  us  see 
visions  of  prosperity  in  every  place  except  where  our 
duty  lies.  There  we  see  only  discontent  when  if  we 
will  only  have  it  so  home  contains  all  that  we  have  the 
right  to  aspire  to.  There  is  an  old  stocy  of  the  washer¬ 
woman  who  grieved  over  her  tub  at  her  hard  lot  when 
a  few  feet  below  where  she  stood  ran  a  vein  of  silver 
ore  which  would  have  made  her  rich  beyond  any  dream 
she  was  capable  of. 

* 

Prop.  L.  R.  Taft,  of  Michigan,  has  told  some  truths 
about  ibe  Seedless  apple  in  public  speech  and  in  print. 
Now  we  are  told  that  the  Spencer  Seedless  Apple  Com¬ 
pany  threatens  to  sue  Prof.  Taft  for  libel!  Bosh!  Our 
experience  shows  that  a  court  of  law  is  the  last  place 
these  gentlemen  desire  to  enter.  Imagine  them  on  the 
stand  with  a  good  lawyer  asking  questions  about  the 
claims  they  have  made!  People  who  have  contracted 
to  take  the  trees  in  Michigan  may  keep  their  money. 
A  person  selling  nursery  stock  in  Michigan  must  take 
out  a  license.  I  he  Seedless  people  have  not  done  this. 
If  any  of  them  deliver  trees  for  which  orders  have  been 
taken  they  are  subject  to  prosecution.  Now  if  we  have 
not  done  our  part  to  head  off  this  fake  scheme,  tell  us 
what  we  can  do  further! 

* 


Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  three  great  fruit  States 
in  the  country.  Several  other  States  have  received 
more  advertising,  but  Pennsylvania  i-.  ahead  of  them 
Ixitb  in  quality  and  quantity  of  product.  We  do  not 
hear  so  much  of  “Pennsylvania  fruit”  as  we  do  of  that 
grown  in  California,  Michigan,  New  York  or  Delaware, 
because  fruit  growing  in  the  former  State  lias  not  been 
advertised  and  “boomed”  so  as  to  earn  a  market  name. 
The  time  has  come  when  this  should  be  done.  No  one 
can  doubt  I  bat  other  States  have  been  helped  by  a 
public  reputation  for  growing  superior  fruit.  PennsyJ 
vania  cannot  tell  the  public  wliat  she  has  until  she 
knows  il  herself.  Investigation  comes  before  adver¬ 
tising.  Prof.  John  P.  Stewart,  State  College  P.  ().,  lias 
charge  of  such  an  investigation,  lie  will  try  to  learn 
all  about  varieties,  soil,  location,  culture  and  other 
essentials  of  fruit  culture.  livery  fruit  grower  in  the 
State  should  help  him.  What  he  seeks  to  do  will  not 
only  help  fruit  growers  compare  notes,  but  will  also 
advertise  the  State  abroad. 


* 


Dukino  the  eight  months  ending  in  February  there 
were  exported  from  this  country  $14,920,760  worlli  of 
American  nuts  and  fruits.  Of  this  $0,904,475  repre¬ 
sented  apples,  green  and  dried.  This  total  is  about 
$2,000,000  greater  than  for  the  eighl  months  of  the 
previous  year,  nearly  $1,700,000  of  ibis  gain  being  in 
apple  exports.  Wilhout  doubt  the  full  year  will  show 
the  largest  exports  of  fruits  and  nuts  ever  known.  Let 


us  see  bow  these  figures ’compare  wilh  those  for  other 
products : 


Fruits  mid  imtM . . . 

Agricultural  Implements . 

Wheal . 

< 'on I  ut  all  kinds . . . . 

Cotton  cloth  . 

Wearing  apparel  . . . 

Steel  rails  . 

Structural  Iron  . 

Wire  . 

Itullders’  hardware  . 

Hewing  machines  . . 

Kteam  engine*  . 

Fresh  ls-cf  . 


?  14,920,700 
15,055,000 
44,931,975 
21,812,015 
10,057,245 
2,078,040 
5,508,125 
4,351,000 
5,021,558 
0,501.745 
5,148,300 
0,203,510 
10,310,008 


The  list  might  be  lengthened  to  show  bow  our  ex¬ 


ports  of  fruits  have  grown  in  importance.  Ilow  the 


wise  men  would  have  sneered  if  we  bad  stated  10  years 
ago  that  exports  of  apples  alone  would  exceed  in  value 
tbc  totals  of  steel  rails,  sewing  machines,  wire  or  steam 
engines.  Yet  the  statement  is  now  true,  though  fierce 
tariff  battles  have  been  fought  over  special  privilege  to 
iron  workers.  Who  would  have  listened  to  a  prophecy 
that  our  exports  of  fruits  and  nuts  would  equal  one 
third  our  wheat  exports,  and  practically  equal  total 
exports  of  cotton  cloth,  agricultural  implements,  fresh 
beef  or  sewing  machines,  steam  engines  or  wearing 


apparel  combined?  Yet,  here  arc  the  figures!  In  the 
light  of  them  we  predict  that  within  10  years  these 
fruit  and  nut  exports  will  equal  those  of  wheat,  surpass 
those  of  coal  and  equal  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  combined.  I  his  will  happen  provided  Congress 
gives  us  a  fair  chance  in  the  uropean  market.  As  we 
all  know,  Germany  (which  country  took  $2,557,443 
worth  of  these  fruits)  threatens  to  put  a  prohibitive 
tariff  on  apples  unless  this  country  will  reciprocate. 

* 

The  following  letter  might  well  be  painted  in  big 
letters  and  posted  in  every  Grange  ball  or  other  place 
where  farmers  meet: 

Knowing  that  your  paper  linn  taken  n  firm  stand  against 
the  Government  free  seed  distribution,  I  take  pleasure  In. 
welling  you  of  (In*  action  of  Tioga  County  I'omona  Grange* 
No.  30,  P.  of  IF.,  nt  Its  quarterly  meeting  In  Wellsboro, 
March  28  and  2!).  Home  time  ago  I  received  Iwo  mall  sacks 
of  seeds  bearing  Ilm  frank  of  Philander  (.'.  Knox,  United 
Htnles  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  These  Heeds  were  de¬ 
livered  to  me  ub  secretary  of  Tioga  County  Pomona  Grange, 
No.  30,  to  distribute  among  our  members.  Each  package 
contained  “lettuce,  radish,  cucumber,  tomato,  onion,”  ns 
per  label  on  envelope*.  As  our  Grange  has  for  several 
years  been  protesting  against  Ibis  seed  distribution  I  put 
the  seed  In  a  large  burlap  sack  and  left  them  at  home. 

I  wrote  to  the  Grange  thal  I  bad  the  seed  at  home, 
and  asked  for  Instruction.  It  was  nl  once  moved,  seconded 
and  carried  unatilinouslj/,  that  the  secretary  of  Pomona 
Grange  notify  Henntor  Philander  (’.  Knox  thal  he  has  the 
seeds  and  request  the  Senator  to  give  Instructions  as  to 
how  the  seeds  may  be  returned  lo  him.  The  secretary  was 
also  directed  lo  notify  Senators  Penrose  and  Knox  and 
Congressman  William  It.  Wilson  thal  Inasmuch  as  our 
Subordinate,  Pomona,  Stale  and  National  Granges  are  on 
record  as  opposed  lo  the  free  distribution  of  common  garden 
seed  by  the  Government,  Tioga  County  Pomona  Grange,  No. 
2(),  P.  of  H,,  must  respect  fully  decline  lo  receive  or  he  a 
party  to  the  distribution  of  Ibe  same,  I  am  not  aware 
thal;  any  other  Grange  has  as  yet  taken  action  to  return 
Government  garden  seed  to  (he  sender,  but  I  assure  you 
I  he  38  Granges  nulled  In  Tlogu  County  Pomona  Intend  to  do 
their  part  to  suppress  the  nuisance, 

K.  it.  MtiMMun,  Secretary. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox 
will  send  any  more  seeds  to  the  Grangers  of  Tioga 
County.  This  ought  to  impress  him  so  that  he  will 
dismiss  the  notion  that  farmers  want  this  poor  little 
“graft”  kept  tip.  But  what  an  example  these  Tioga 
County  Patrons  set  for  other  American  farmers.  That 
is  just  the  way  l<>  stop  such  work.  When  such  stuff 
is  dumped  right  hack  into  tbc  bands  of  public  men 
they  realize  that  something  has  happened.  It  is  all 
wdl  enough  to  pass  “resolutions”  and  make  speeches 
at  the  Grange,  but  one  good  sized  bag  of  seeds  sent 
right  back  to  the  man  who  sent  them  is  worth  a  car¬ 
load  of  words.  We  would  like  to  see  every  Grange  in 
the  country  fall  into  line  behind  Tioga  County.  This 
worthy  organization  should  not  be  used  to  distribute 
petty  “graft.”  _ _ 

BREVITIES. 

A  i.itti.m  Alslke  wilh  the  Ited  clover  seed. 

Kicei*  the  stock  olf  the  pastures  until  the  grass  has  a 
fair  start. 

In  hay  making  Ibis  year  remember  tlml  you  want,  dried 
grass  and  nol  dried  wood  ! 

Omt  Governor  Hughes  seems  lo  have  the  rigid  hIiiIT  his 
no!  lo  he  moved  by  (brent,  blarney  or  bluff. 

A  KIO, I,  set  of  “grafter's''  tools  will  Include  fraud,  special 
privileges  and  dishonesty  also  an  oily  tongue. 

Anv  cure  for  “big  head"?  Depends  upon  the  severity 
of  the  attack.  In  had  rases  a  surgical  operation  Is  needed. 

What  has  become  of  Winter  vetch  as  a  mnnurlnl  pin n t  ? 
Few  of  (he  stations  or  farmers  seem  to  recommend  It.  now. 

You  cnn'l  And  him!  Who?  The  man  who  knows  he  has 
grown  Ihe  largest  crop  that  an  acre  of  soil  ciui  be  made  lo 
produce, 

I  In  who  sits  down  waiting  for  an  opportunity  will  get 
one  lluil  everyone  else  rejects,  and  which  comes  lo  him 
like  a  si  ray  dog. 

Watch  the  shoulders  of  Ihe  work  horses  when  Hprlng 
stalls,  These  shoulders  must  hear  Ihe  burden  of  the  farm 
work,  and  a  Utile  sore  will  cut  Ihe  burden  In  Iwo. 

Account no  to  a  recent  work  on  plant  diseases,  Gymim 
sporangium  Jiinlperliuiiu  has  an  eplphyllous  sparinogonlu, 
and  a  hypophyllous  pseudoperldln.  Would  you  he  willing 
to  deny  the  allegation  ? 

Tun  Cayuga  Chief  tells  about  a  man  who  was  putting 
Ii Ih  cellar  Into  cold  storage  lo  prevent  potatoes  from  sprnul- 
Ing.  During  the  cold  wculhcr  he  cut  Ice  and  plied  It 
around  Ihe  cellar  wall,  (bus  keeping  the  temperature  low. 

Take  a  stand  with  truth  and  Mien  go  on  wilh  your 
legitimate  business.  You  will  be  well  pelted  wilh  words  or 
something  worse  for  awhile,  but  soon  you  will  find  people 
seining  around  yon.  First  you  know  your  position  Is  a 
popular  one  and  a  dozen  lire  claiming  the  rigid  of  dis¬ 
covery. 

A  hamper  of  "Chicken  wheat"  examined  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Hlallon  contained  iiboul  DO  per  cent  of  wheal  and 
also  oats,  Imrl.-y  and  seeds  of  ragweed,  niuslard,  (lax,  bind¬ 
weed,  cockle,  rape,  etc.  In  every  100  pounds  there  were 
nearly  two  pounds  of  ragweed  seed.  A  nice  mixture  to 
put  ou  the  farm  ! 

15 v  proclamation  of  the  Mayor  all  the  citizens  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  were  ordered  lo  turn  out  for  (lie  destruction  of 
dandelions  April  III.  Each  citizen  was  expected  lo  dig 
up  die  dandelions  In  bis  own  yard,  while  Governor  Hoch 
and  all  Hla l e  oflleers,  asslHliiiils,  stenographers,  male  and 
female,  In  I  lie  Hlale  House  were  to  close  the  building  and 
wage  war  on  the  weeds  In  Hie  Hlale  House  grounds.  One 
hundred  boys  In  Ihe  Topeka  Reform  Hrliool  were  to  march 
to  the  Capitol  grounds  lo  Ihe  music  of  the  school  hand, 
and  aid  In  digging  Ihe  weeds. 


ltot. 
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SELECTING  SEED  POTATOES. 


In  plnnllng  potatoes  wp  should  rc*  member  Mini  Hip  tuber 
In  not  a  true  Heed,  but  an  underground  hIiuu,  and  Ih  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  name  Iuwh  iih  IiuiIh  of  tri!OH.  grapevines, 
currants,  etc.  The  terminal  bud  or  Heed  end,  If  no  ucel- 
deiit  Iiuh  occurred,  Ih  die  strongest  and  llrsl  to  start,  I »l f- 
ferent.  va riel  Ich  differ  In  the  number  of  budtt  they  will 
Htart.  JiihI  like  varletleH  of  fruit  t rocH,  'J'be  Yellow  "Trans- 
pnrent  npple,  for  Instance,  starts  the  lermlnnl  laid  first, 
all  right,  but  It  also  HtarlH  ho  many  other  buds  that  un- 
I<*hh  you  thin  out  the  limbs  will  be  ho  thick  you  cannot 
climb  Into  the  tree.  Itut  there  are  other  varieties  that  do 
not  have  such  a  tendency.  Whenever  you  cut  off  the  ter¬ 
minal  hud  (seed  end)  that  has  a  tendency  to  Htart  the 
other  buds.  When  we  cut  a  potato  we  make  a  (dace  favor¬ 
able  for  disease  io  Htart.  Potatoes  furnish  their  own  mois¬ 
ture  to  start  the  sprout,  and  when  we  put  the  cut  piece  In 
a  very  dry  Hull  the  hoII  Ih  liable  to  lake  molHlure  away 
from  the  Heed  piece  to  the  detriment  of  the  sprout. 

Results  of  t eat h  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  100(1:  Two 
VarletleH  were  selected,  Hovce  and  Carman  No.  .'!.  Row 
No.  I  was  planted  with  Heed  pieces  cut  to  one  eye.  making 
10  hushelH  seed  per  acre.  Row  No.  2  two-eye  ’  pieces,  I  f* 
bushels  per  acre.  Row  No.  3  potatoes  cut’  In  half,  25 
bushels  per  acre,  and  then  In  order  to  avoid  any  hereditary 
tendency  to  greater  productiveness  a  potato  was  cut  Into 
halves,  one  half  planted  In  row  No.  .'{,  a  ini  from  the  other 
half  one  eye  pieces  and  two-eye  pieces  were  cut  for  rows 
I  and  2.  Row  4  was  planted  with  whole  tubers,  taking 
■10  bushels  per  acre.  The  plants  from  the  whole  potatoes 
came  up  llrKt.  and  were  much  stronger  for  about  two  weeks, 
hut  by  careful  and  good  cultivation  the  one-eye  plants  by 
that  lime  gained  op  the  others  so  that  not  much  differ 
enc"  was  observed  from  that  time  on. 

Yield  per  acre,  bushels,  Movee  ; 


small,  37.0 
Hina  II,  52.U 
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One-eye  pieces,  marketable . 1  H2.4 

Two-eye  pieces,  marketable . ibti.l 

I  la  Ives,  marketable  . 144.(1 

Whole,  marketable  . IP3.5 

Yield  per  acre,  hushelH,  Carman  : 

One-eye  pieces,  marketable . |km.5 

Two  i  ye  pieces,  marketable . 230.4 

Halves,  marketable  . 23(1.0 

Whole,  marketable  . 201. (S 

Here  we  notice  the  difference  In  the  two 
the  Movee,  when  halves  and  whole  potatoes  were  planted, 
too  many  buds  started  so  many  Hlalks  In  the  hill  flml  we 
had  lens  marketable  and  more  Hinall,  hut  In  the  Carman  we 
have  tin-  whole  potato  making  the  greater  yield  of  market 
abb-  potatoes,  also  notice  that  the  halves  (if  both  varieties 
fall  below  Hu1  yield  of  the  two-eye  pieces,  showing  tin-  ten 
dency  of  the  potato  to  he  like  an  apple  limb;  when  you 
prune  It,  It  will  he  disposed  to  Htart  more  buds.  So 
cut.  a  potato  af  all  It  Ih  better  to  cut  to  two  eyes, 
contention  Ih,  however,  that  even  with  the  Movee 
the  net  gain  will  lie  greater  by  planting  small  (two 
whole  tubers,  for  notice  the  difference  In  yield  be 
two- eye  pieces  and  whole  tubers  wsh  only  2.P  bushels 
Of  the  two  eyes. 

ottHc  I  would  call  tin*  expense  nl'  the  40  hushelH  of 
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family 
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In  favor 

In  mv  . . . . 

small  whole  tubers  for  seed  practically  nothing,  while  tin 
15  bushels  of  two  eye  pieces  taken  from  salable  polatoer 
would  be  $7.50.  That  Ih,  I  do  not  believe  you  could  lak( 
two  eyes  from  Hinall  unsalable  potatoes  and  have  the  re 
suits  as  above.  Mm  so  many  contend  that  planting  small 
potatoes  year  after  year  they  run  out.  At  the  Ohio  Kx 
perlmenl:  Hlatlon,  In  a  five-year  average,  the  Kurlv  ICosi 
stood  third  on  the  list  for  product! veness.  The  Early  ICosi 
was  Introduced  13  years  ago,  and  I  never  knew  of  any  sc 
lection  to  Improve  Its  vleldlng  <pialll|rs. 

At  Geneva  Station,  N.  Y.,  Hinall  potatoes  and  large  pota 
toes,  variety  R.  N.  Y.  No.  2,  were  taken  from  the  same  hill 
the  small  potatoes  planted  whole  and  seed  pieces  cut  from 
the  large  potatoes  (spoil  In  weight  to  the  Hinall  whole  pota 
toes,  and  four  rows  of  each  planted.  Fertilization,  eultlva 
•  Ion  and  spraying  was  the  same  for  all  rows,  and  every 
row  of  the  Hinall  whole  seed  out -yielded  Its  adjoining  row 
the  average  being  21  bushels.  21  potthda  per  non 
the' small  whole  seed.  At  Cambridge,  England, 
whole  potatoes  weighing  !»  or  10  to  the  pound 
results  than  cut  seed  nieces  (the  variety,  how 
stated).  In  Era  nee,  1000,  an  experimenter  re 
Heed  while  possessing  great  vigor  of  reproduc 
to  the  production  of  Hinall  t.ulsu'H.  The  advise- 
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hill ty  of  culling  seed  tubers  largely  hinges  on  tin*  variei 
to  Is*  planted. 

(’an  the  potato  he  Improved  by  selection?  At  the 
Hlatlon  three  years’  work  selecting  most  productive 
and  least  productive  hills  for  comparison,  gave 
marked  results  In  favor  of  tin-  seed  selected  from 
productive  hills  year  after  year,  hut  at  Geneva,  N  Y 
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tlon,  while  the  Ili-Ht  year  the  result  was  23  bushels,  5  pomp 


per  acre  In  favor  of  seed  from  high-yielding  as  compared 
with  seed  from  low  yielding  hills  (variety  Sir  Waller  Ra¬ 
leigh) ,  the  second  year  til  bushels,  23  pounds*  In  favor  of 
productive  hill  seed;  yet  In  the  third  year,  three  years' 
breeding  up  as  compared  with  three  years'  breeding  down, 
the  difference  was  only  three  hushelH,  54  pounds  per  acre, 
tu  favor  of  seed  selected  from  productive  hills.  So  It  Is 
quite  questionable  about  "running  out."  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  tdl  potatoes  of  a  variety  came  from  the  same 
original  slock,  no  new  blood  Is  Introduced,  and  In  the 
little  runt  tuber  the  " blond  in  jnul  <ih  bliit:”  as  In  the  most, 
magnificent  specimen  of  that  variety.  When  we  talk  of  Im¬ 
proving  varieties  of  potatoes  h.v  selection  wo  simply  are 
bringing  up  the  question  In  dispute  among  nurserymen 'about 
Improving  varletleH  of  fruit  by  bud  selection,  “sports,”  The 
Ohio  I’lnnl  Mreeders'  Association  will  lids  year  undertake 
work  along  this  Hue,  and  while  I  have  started  to  do  some 
careful  selection,  T  confess  the  more  I  study  the  question 
the  less  faith  I  have  In  It.  It  Is  wonderful  the  difference 
III  yield  of  adjacent  Idlla  of  the  same  variety  all  treated  as 
near  alike  as  possible.  Here  are  soiik*  results  from  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Station  Ten  consecut I vo  hills  yielded  as  follows:  it!, 
■IH,  M.  3b,  25,  32  IH,  7,  5.3,  37  ounces. 

Licking  Co.,  Ohio.  cakv  w.  montuommky. 


SOME  DAMAGE  TO  FRUIT. 

The  extremely  low  temperature  of  tin*  past  Winter  has 
played  sad  havoc  with  many  of  the  more  tender*  fruits  In 

our  vicinity.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  It . . 

In  my  own  pouch  orchard,  comprising  17  varieties,  also 
the  trees  of  some  of  my  neighbors  and  a  few  In  the  village 
of  Canandaigua,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  live  fruit 
hud,  and  very  much  of  the  wood  as  well  Is  killed.  1  tldnk 
the  coming  Hummer  will  show  many  frees  killed  outright. 
Japan  plums  are  tdso  killed  here,  lad  the  wood  does  not 
seem  to  Is*  Injured  ns  badly.  Home  varieties  of  raspberries 
are  alHo  killed,  hut  the  old  standby,  the  apple,  seems  to  be 
coming  out  In  good  shape  and  those  trees  which  did  not 
hear  heavily  Iasi  year,  and  have  been  well  taken  care  of 
are  showing  promise  of  a  good  crop  at  present,  and  we 
now  expect  to  have  apple  sauce  next  Winter,  hut  from  our 
I, Hot)  peach  trees  we  do  not  expect  one  peach.  Our  Spring 
seems  to  he  coming  the  wrong  way  round,  with  days  in 
March  when  the  thermometer  ran  up  to  HO  degrees,  while 
we  have  to  billion  up  our  coals  and  pul  on  our  mittens  some 
of  our  recent  April  mornings,  Winter  wheal  Is  looking 
fair  considering  the  poor  start.  It  had  last  Eall  and  the 
very  small  amount  of  snow  covering  It  had  through  the 
Winter.  Meadows  and  grass  seem  to  be  coming  through 
the  Winter  In  line  shape.  Home  farmers  have  started  plow 
lag,  while  with  others  the  land  Is  still  too  wet.  The  Niagara 
I’ower  line  running  near  us  and  the  Stall*  road  which  Is  to 
be  begun  soon  makes  It  very  dlfllcult  for  the  farmers  to 
secure  needed  help,  arid  many  of  them  who  usually  hire  men 
bv  the  mouth  are  going  to  do  without  this  Hummer  rather 
Ilian  pay  the  price  demanded  by  the  help  to  Is*  had. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  V.  John  y.  wkm.h. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 


of  April  1  about  wiped  out. 


III. 
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asparagus. 

Villa  Ridge, 
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peaches  and  Murbnnk  i 
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there  are  some  live  buds  among  almost 
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are  having  cold  backward  weather  at.  present, 
well  for  the  fruit  buds  later. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Prosper  I  Is  good  ho  far  for  plums  and  cherries.  Pears 

Were  a  heavy  crop  last  season  and  will  probably  not  ex* . . 

medium  this  year.  Ii  Is  the  off  year  for  npph'-s,  hut  quite 
«  few  P.aldwlns  bore  that  year,  for  the  last  two  crops. 

mm  I VjicIh'm  an*  not  often  ho  thoroughly  killed 

In  tin*  hud  an  last  VVlnhu*.  |  do  not  h<*i»  how  lh<T«*  ran  la* 

any  raised  lor  marlod  In  thin  HOC  lion  thin  Hcaaon 

Worcester  Co„  Mass.  it.  0.  mmap. 

The  grapevine  arrived;  It  was  In  line  condition.  The  fruit 
‘rep  seems  to  he  In  had  condition,  sweet,  cherries  all 
gone,  Hour  fully  two  thirds  black,  of  peaches  and  plums  In 
m.V  opinion,  but.  few  will  slick  Id  the  end.  Apples  do  not 
Heem  to  Is*  hurl  any  but  then*  are  scarcely  any  more  trees 
In  this  neighborhood.  The  majority  of  buds  on  the  grape 
Vines  are  killed  outright.  The  last  two  weeks  In  March 
were  balmy  and  warm;  all  tin*  time  since  the  first  of  Anrll 
we  have  had  cold  weather.  Thermometer  Is  hanging  about 
tin*  1(1  mark  most  of  the  time.  On  April  2  II  dropped  !*,  •>'> 

Home  lower  ground  IH;  since  then  Ice  has  formed 

1 1  nn*H ;  windstorms,  hall  and  snow  all  thrown  In 


several 
for  good 


measure,  1  suppose.  in  this  morning’s  paper  tlu*  weather 
report  says  warmer  and  showers;  wluit  we  got  was  tierce 
snow  squalls,  thermometer  37.  Grain  and  meadows  look 
well;  pot  a  toes  nearly  all  planted  In  this  locality.  The  Han 
Jose  scale  has  appeared  In  this  neighborhood  ;  Onmson  pltim 
seems  to  he  Its  llrsl  object  of  attack.  The  black  rot  has 
Just  about  disappeared ;  now  comes  scale;  any  old  thing 
to  break  monotony.  i,.  p, 

Cincinnati,  (). 

The  unusually  warm  weather  In  Ins-ember  and  January 
started  fruit  buds  ho  that  the  following,  though  not  exces¬ 
sive,  cold,  killed  practically  all  tin*  peach  buds  In  this 
vicinity.  Most  varieties  of  pears  were  also  winter  killed. 
In  an  orchard  of  350  Klcffer  pears  I  have  not  discovered 
a  single  live  fruit  hud.  Japan  plums  shared  the  same  fat**. 
European  and  native  plums  and  cherries  were  unharmed, 
but  a  week  of  abnormally  warm  weather  In  March  punned 
them  along  ho  far  that  the  following  severe  freeze  lias 
greatly  Injured  these,  to  what  extent  we  cannot  yet  say. 
Apples  were  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  Injured  as  far 
as  we  have  observed.  c.  wiookkhnbu. 

Wayne  Co.,  O. 

VVe  have  had  hut  little  rain  since  last  Hepleinlx»r,  so  that 
crops  not;  cultivated  under  Irrigation  or  on  low  lying  lands 
('lose  to  lakes,  have  boon  almost  failures,  still  (her©  are 
many  nice  results  from  farm  and  truck  gardening  under 
these  more  favorable  conditions,  and  there  are  IhotiHands  of 
acres  dose  to  lakes  that  can  Is*  Irrigated  easily  and  huc'Ii 
will  Is*  thus  utilized  another  year.  The  tobacco  crop  of 
Hurnutrn  and  Havana  types  Is  now  being  planted  out;  In  the 
llelds  and  water  pul  In  each  hill.  Tills  crop  will  come  off 
In  July  and  the  land  Is*  used  for  Eall  and  Winter  vegetables, 
sugar  cane,  Velvet  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  olnifas  and  peas. 
Htoek  peas,  also  peanuts,  do  not  fall,  as  rain  Is  always  In 
time  for  them.  w.  m.  i,. 

Ibid*-  City,  Ela. _ 


CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

I  would  say  In  relation  to  the  matter  that  theoretically  It 
may  apnear  to  Is*  all  right  and  best  from  the  Governor’s 
standpoint,  hut  I  am  Inclined  to  think  tin*  consolidation  of 
tin*  two  plants  would  not  be  as  well  for  tin*  Hlale  ns  It  Is 
now  run.  If  the  work  was  to  be  started  anew  It  might 
Is*  as  well  to  have  It  all  carried  on  at  one  central  place. 
The  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Htutlon,  however. 
Is  ho  different  from  that  done  at  Htorrs,  that  nothing  would 
Is*  gained  materially  by  being  together  on  one  farm.  If 
together  there  might  he  conflicting  Interests  and  Jealousies 
which  would  tend  to  keep  up  unpleasantness  not  desirable 
In  such  a  work.  I  cannot  see  that  there  would  he  any 
saving  to  the  Htale  by  the  union  of  the  two.  I  believe  It 
Is  well  to  let  “well  enough  alone."  lOPWlN  itov-r 

VVe  have  a  Governor  of  the  highest  Integrity  and  sincerity 
of  purpose;  withal  he  Ih  a  successful  business  man,  and  I 
look  upon  this  recommendation  as  an  effort  to  overcome  (Hill 
cuttles  which  we  already  feel,  and  to  render  tin*  agricultural 
Interests  which  are  fostered  by  tin*  Hlale  of  greater  service 
and  more  easily  and  economically  managed.  The  purpose 
Is  a  right  one,  and  we  are  all  disposed  carefully  |o  consider 
H.  The  Agricultural  College,  where  It  Ih  now,  has  a  splen¬ 
did  farming  location,  and  Is  well  situated  to  educate  slu 
dents  In  agriculture.  II  being  eight  or  nine  miles  from 

VVIIIImant  lc,  which  Is  (he  iiioh)  available  railroad  station, 
(nukes  It  dlfllcult  of  access,  hut  this  objection  does  not  apply 
very  forcibly  to  the  students,  as  when  once  there  they  are 
expected  to  remain.  II  does  apply,  however,  to  those  who 
come  and  go,  and  It  does  Impair  the  usefulness  oT  the 
Instructors,  who  might  be  of  greater  service  In  other  parts 
of  Hu-  Hlale  Ilian  they  now  are,  through  their  attendance 
at.  Institutes,  etc.  Keeping  agricultural  education  of  slu 
dents  In  mind  as  the  llrsl  object  I  believe  II  can  Is*  attained 
better  where  It  Is  than  near  the  large  centers.  It  costs 
more.  I  admit,  and  our  Legislature  Is  not  so  wllilug  to 
grant  Htale  aid  to  It  as  they  would  probably  Is*  If  they 

could  see  H  ofleiier.  A  trolley  line  from  Vvlllimantlc  to 
Htorrs.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  the  feasible  thing  to  supply. 
Connecticut  has  a  number  of  societies  receiving  Hlale  aid, 

among  them  the  Itourd  of  Agriculture,  which  Is  the  oldest; 

tin*  I »alry men's  Association,  tin*  Homological  Hoclety,  the 
I’oull rymen's  Association,  etc.,  each  working  Independently, 
though  they  often  unite.  Each  society  has  preferred  io 
manage  Its  own  affairs,  and  each  Is  prosperous  and  satis 
lied.  Tin*  growth  has  been  a  natural  one.  They  have 
been  regular  town  m<  cl  lugs  for  Interest  of  the  New  England 
type.  To  Join  them  all  In  holding  Institutes  would  Is*  some 
economy  llnanclall.v,  particularly  In  traveling  fees,  but  each 
society  would  want  one  big  annual  meeting  by  Itself.  There 
Is  no  Jealousy  between  the  societies,  and  the  union  of 
some  kind  could  he  effected,  bill  when  It  has  been  talked 
about  of  lute  the  societies  have  felt  that  they  would  rather 
work  separately.  niiiiman  s.  pi.att. 


GEDNEY  FARM 
JERSEYS 

First  Animal  Auction  Sale  of 

Imported  and  American-bred  Animals 

From  thin  FAMOUS  HERD  at 


Gedney  Farm,  White  Plains,  /V.  V., 

On  THURSDAY,  May  3,  ’07 

Included  in  the  Sale  will  bo  sonn  and  daughters  of  <J.  F.  Oxford  Lad,  sons 
of  Hiiiinent  lid.  a  non  of  Itrookhill  Koho  2d.  a  son  of  Ooldon  Sultana, 
da, iighteni  of  Ooldon  .lolly,  Leda’H  Ooldon  Lad,  Hearty  Fox,  Flying 
Fox’s  Foxhall,  and  many  other  famotiH  Island  wires.  Many  of  tin:  females 
are  bred  to  G.  F.  Oxford  Lad.  For  CATALOGUES,  address 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager,  WORCESTER,  Mass. 

» 


THIS  SCALE  IS  PERSONALLY 
GUARANTEED  BY  ME. 


Here’s  My  Hand  on  It 

After  more  than  forty  years  experience  as  a  scale-builder  I  am 
now  able  to  offer  you  a  five  ton  bridge  trussed  steel  lever  scale 
with  platform  1 4  feet  x  8  feet  and  a  solid  brass  compound 
beam  and  beam  box  for  $45.00  delivered  to  your  station. 

All  sizes  from  a  postal  to  a  track  scale  at  an  equally  low 
price.  All  scales  sold  on  trial. 

Write  me  for  full  particulars  of  this  offer. 

JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 
JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Box  422,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  IN  YOUR 

INFERIOR  SEPARATORS 

Many  users  who  would  like  to  change  their  inferior 
machines  of  various  kinds  for  a  new 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

do  not  understand  that  while  such  second-hand  machines 
have  no  salable  value  the  He  Laval  Company  makes  very 
fair  “trade”  allowances  or  them,  just  to  get  them  out  of 
tile  way  and  hy  means  of  this  practical  Illustration  of  the 
difference  between  good  and  poor  separators  stop  the  sale 
of  others  like  them  in  the  neighborhood.  Nobody  is  injured 
by  the  re-sale  of  these  old  machines  as  they  are  simply 
“scrapped”  at  their  old  metal  value. 

Then  there  are  many  thousands  of  DE  LAVAL  users 
who  should  know  that  they  may  exchange  their  out-of-date 
machines  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  for  the  very  much 
improved  and  larger  capacity  ones  of  today.  These  old 
machines  are  re  finished  and  sold  over  again  to  those  who 
do  not  Lit i n lc  they  can  afford  the  price  of  new  ones. 

Write  in  a  description  of  your  old  machine  name,  size, 
serial  number,  and  date  purchased  or  else  see  the  nearest 
I)E  LAVAL  agent  about  it. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  A  Canal  Slraola 

CHICAGO 

1213  A  1215  Fllbort  Shoot 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  A  Sacromonto  Sla. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  <  Xlices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Slroot 
MONTREAL 
14  A  18  Prlncooo  Slroot 
WINNIPEG 

io/  Pint  Jt/Mj 

PORTLAND.  OREG. 
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April  27, 


From  Day  to  Day. 

CIIBIUIY  BOUGIIS. 

Oli !  who  sliall  run  and  greet  me  In  the 
alleys  ol'  the  Spring? 

Oh  !  who  shall  seek  and  lind  me  and  go  re¬ 
membering? 

And  what  Is  this  that,  waits  me  In  the 
orchard  long  and  white? 

What  can  It  he,  my  heart  of  hearts,  except 
our  Lost  Delight! 

And  oh,  the  haunting  cherry  boughs  that 
are  so  good  to  know  ! 

And  oh,  the  heavenly  cherry  houghs  straight 
up  to  God  they  grow  ! 

And  oh,  that  lonely  foot  I  hear  a-followlng 
through  the  trees. 

And  In  the  stopping  of  the  wind  the  little, 
wrangling  bees  ! 

Ye  clerks  fare  from  the  counting  house ;  ye 
shepherds,  from  the  hill  ! 

Make  fast  the  latch,  ye  careful  wives,  of 
April  take  your  till  ! 

Yet  what  is  this  that  waits  you  in  the 
orchard  long  and  white? 

What  can  it  be,  ye  Sons  of  men,  except 
your  Lost  Delight ! 

To  you  the  word,  to  you  the  dream,  to  you 
the  quest  shall  fall, 

For  every  vexing  thing  shall  pass,  hut  not 
the  Best  of  All ! 

Under  the  cherry  houghs  It  stands,  so  lonely 
and  so  kind, 

And  you  will  hear  It  following  in  the  stop¬ 
ping  of  the  wind ! 

— Llzette  Woodworth  Iteese,  In  Baltimore 
Sun. 

* 

New  England  cream  tart  pie  is  an  old- 
fashioned  dainty.  Select  firm  Lsopus  tip¬ 
ples  and  make  as  dry  an  apple  sauce  as 
possible,  sweetened  slightly  and  strained. 
For  a  large-sized  pie  use  one  pint  of  apple, 
one  pint  of  thick  cream,  yolks  of  two  eggs 
beaten  stiff,  and  one-half  of  a  nutmeg. 
An  under  crust  only  is  used,  and  this 
mav  be  baked  the  day  before,  hill  and 
bake  about  one-half  hour.  Use  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  for  the  meringue  and  brown 
in  the  oven.  Greenings  are  good  for  this 
pie  when  Esopus  is  not  at  hand,  but  apples 
of  low  quality  should  not  be  used  for  it. 
* 

There  is  a  German  dairyman  and  far¬ 
mer,  whose  place  is  not  far  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  greatly  plumes  himself  upon 
the  absolute  superiority  of  his  products 
above  all  others  in  the  vicinity.  On  one 
occasion,  says  Harper’s  Weekly,  he  per¬ 
sonally  applied  to  a  Germantown  house¬ 
keeper  for  a  transfer  of  her  custom  to 
himself:  “I  hears  dot  you  haf  a  lot  of 
drouble  with  dot  dairyman  of  yours,”  he 
said.  “Yust  you  gif  me  your  gustom  und 
dere  vill  he  no  drouble!” 

“Are  your  eggs  always  fresh?”  asked 
the  woman. 

“Fresh !”  repeated  the  German,  in  an 
indignant  tone.  “Let  me  dell  you,  madam, 
dot  my  hens  nefer,  nefer  lay  anything  hut 
fresh  eggs!” 

* 

Occasionally  users  of  cut  paper  pat¬ 
terns,  such  as  those  sold  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  find  difficulty  in  adapting  them 
to  individual  needs,  either  through  lack 
of  experience  or  as  the  result  of  some 
peculiarity  in  the  figure  to  he  fitted.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  such  pat¬ 
terns  are  drafted  according  to  certain 
proportions,  and  as  Vve  arc  not  all  built 
according  to  the  pattern-maker’s  ideal, 
we  must  learn  to  make  allowances  for  in¬ 
dividual  peculiarities.  There  are  many 
figures  that  are  too  broad  for  the  height, 
too  long  of  waist,  or  too  short  from  the 
waist  down ;  whose  arms  are  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  standard  requires.  For 
all  such  some  change  must  be  made.  Too 
often  the  home  dressmaker  simply  cuts 
off  unnecessary  length  or  adds  more  at 
the  lower  edge.  To  do  either  is  to  mar 
the  symmetry  of  the  pattern  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  effect.  The  proper  method  is 
to  add  to,  or  take  from,  midway  of  the 
length  of  the  portion,  whatever  it  may  be. 
If  the  skirt  is  too  long,  lay  a  tuck  in 
each  gore,  just  above  the  knees  before 
laying  the  pattern  on  the  cloth.  If  it  is 
too  short,  cut  each  gore  in  two  at  the 
same  point  and  insert  as  wide  a  piece  as 


required,  then  lay  the  pattern  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  as  directed.  If  the  waist  is  too 
long,  lay  a  tuck  as  wide  as  necessary  in 
each  portion  midway  between  the  arms- 
eve  and  the  lower  edge.  I  f  it  is  too  short, 
insert  a  piece  of  the  necessary  width  at 
the  same  line.  If  the  sleeve  is  too  long, 
measure  the  arm  to  ascertain  how  much, 
then  lay  one  tuck  midway  between  the 
elbow  and  the  wrist  edge,  one  midway 
between  the  elbow  and  the  upper  edge, 
each  taking  up  half  the  extra  length.  If 
a  two-piece  sleeve,  lay  tucks  in  each  por¬ 
tion.  If  sleeves  are  too  short,  insert 
strips  of  necessary  widtli  at  the  same 
points.  If  a  woman  is  very  stout,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  get  a  skirt  pattern  of 
which  the  hip  measurement  is  correct, 
while  it  calls  for  a  larger  waist  measure 
than  needed,  but  the  hip  measure  is  the 
important  item,  and  the  skirt  must  be  cut 
and  basted,  pinned  to  the  figure  so  that 
the  front  gore  hangs  perfectly  straight, 
and  then  fitted  to  the  waist.  The  lower 
edge  should  not  he  trimmed  and  finished 
until  the  belt  has  been  fitted,  for  one  can 
rarely  make  a  skirt  hang  evenly  by  meas¬ 
uring  without  it  is  fitted  in  this  way. 
When  walking  skirts  are  to  be  measured, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  wooden  yard 
stick  and  to  measure  from  the  floor  up 
as  many  inches  as  may  he  desired.  To  do 
this,  the  end  of  the  stick  must  be  set  on 
the  floor  and  a  pin  put  in  the  skirt  at  the 
requisite  height,  this  process  being  re¬ 
peated  round  its  entire  width  at  intervals 
of  a  few  inches.  The  skirt  can  then  be 
turned  under  and  basted  on  this  line  and 
again  tried  on  to  be  sure  there  is  no  dip 
in  the  outline.  In  buying  skirt  patterns, 
a  22-inch  waist  has  a  40-inch  hip  meas¬ 
urement ;  24-inch  waist,  43-inch  hip;  20- 
inch  waist,  45-inch  hip,  and  so  on.  Where 
the  figure  is  intermediate  between  two 
sizes,  one  may  make  a  difference  by  cut¬ 
ting  witli  or  without  extra  turnings.  One 
should  always  read  the  directions  care¬ 
fully,  and  study  all  the  parts  of  the  pat¬ 
tern,  before  beginning  to  cut.  We  usual¬ 
ly  find  that  we  can  cut  a  garment  from 
a  little  less  cloth  than  tire  pattern  calls 
for,  if  we  plan  carefully,  but  it  is  very 
unwise  to  skimp  on  material,  since  in 
that  way  we  may  spoil  the  whole  effect 
of  the  finished  work  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
cents. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  limes  ;i  minute.  ^1 
Far  superior  toemerypn 
or  stone.  Grinds  any  *7 
tool,  knife  to  sickle.  ~ 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address. 

ROYAL  MiO.  GO..  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


EXCELL 


'Bn°dN  ROOFING 
steel  &  SIDING 


Dlreot  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  :<rc  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  Sind  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Eveiy  parted 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  JronorStoel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  1 1  it  Isn’t  the  best 

? 'on  <  an  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
L  £*»ytol«y.  No  experience  nertird.  Tell 
ub  about  your  building  ami  let  u*  quote  you 
faotory price*.  W  rite  fur  Motal  Ooodji  Catalog 
No.  R31  It  1*  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TRY  THIS  PAINT 

AT  OUR  RISK 


X7NITO  & 

[•SEQPAfS 

FACTORlt^^ 


We  want  to  prove  to  you 
that  you  can  not  buy  any¬ 
where,  at  any  price,  a  bet¬ 
ter,  smoother  and  more 
economical  paint  than  our 

UNITO 

HOUSE  PUNT 

Sold  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  at  factory  prices.  To 

_  _  ),  we  let  you  try  it  free. 

y rite  today  for  color  samples  ami  tell  us  how  much  you 
will  need  this  spring.  Our  big  224-page  free  book  is 
full  of  money-saving  plans. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  P-31,  Cleveland,  0. 


CONGO  ROOFING] 


On  flat  roofs  or  steep  roofs,  on  old  shingles  or  new 
buildings,  Congo  gives  roofing  service  longest  for  the 
least  cost. 

Let  us  send  you  a  sample  and  you  will  under¬ 
stand  why.  You  will  see  then  that  for  quality, 
Congo  has  no  equal.  It  is  proof  against 
the  hottest  sun  or  the  chilliest  cold  snap 


IS 


on 


or  the  most  drenching  rain, 
easily  laid  as  a  carpet. 

Write  for  that  sample  now. 

BUCHANAN-FOSTER  CO. 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

CHICAGO  &  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


As 


t.  t| 

Tvtt 


HOW  ARE  YOUR 
BARNS  COVERED 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  office 


THE  ALL-IMPORTANT  FEATURE 

of  Barns,  Outbuildings  and  Poultry  Houses  is  the  roof.  Why 
not  use  a  roofing  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  buildings 
themselves  ? 

RUBEROID  is  the  original  elastic,  weatherproof  and  fire- 
resisting  roofing.  Absolutely  different  from  any  other  roofing, 
and  stands  head  and  shoulders  ahove  them  all. 

Contains  no  tar  or  paper.  Will  not  rot,  crack,  melt  or 
corrode.  Retains  its  clastic  qualities  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Makes  a  smooth,  air-tight,  permanent  roof. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICE6. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

GENERAL  OFFICES.  lOO  WILLIAM  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
BRANCHES  1  CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY  ATLANTA 
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Direct  to  You 


End  your  stove  worries!  Get  a  Kalamazoo  Stove  or  Range  on  a 

360  DAYS’ APPROVAL  TEST 

imd  n  *20,000  bunk  guaranty  on  durability,  oonv.nl.no.  and 
economy  ol  fuel.  You  cannot  get  a  better  at  any  jirlce,  but  you 
nave  from  *r>  to  NO  by  buying  from  the  actual  manufacturers  at^ 

Lowest  Factory  Prices— We  Pay  the  Freight 

At  leant  get  our  prices  und  compare  our  olTer.  Send 
postal  l  or  catalogue  No.  114. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mlgro.,  Kalamazoo,  Mlohlaan. 

Our  patent  oven  thermometer  make*  baking 
»n<i  x  oaf  ting  easy.  *k#~ 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Cl 

ROUND  TILE  7 

_ . _ _ . _ _  •  -M  ■"  fO 


Earliest  nml  easiest  worked. 
Carries  oil  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  tfio  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson's  Itound  Druln  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
ipe,  Bed  and  Eire  Brick,  t : Illume y  Tops, Encaustic  Side  W alk  Tile,  etc.  W rite 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JUllN  u.  Jackson,  76  Third  Arc.,  Alb.uj,  N.  x. 


ROOFING 


“Old  Style  Iron" 

_ _  SEND  EOK  CATALOGUE 

SykeB  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.°  niles,'  ohio! 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

anil  send  *t  lluggy  Wheal*,  HU«1  Tlrw  on  - 
With  Rubber  Tiro*,  $  1 4.580.  I  mfg.  whoels  H  India, 
tread.  Top  Iliijcglofe.  $‘28.76;  llnrn©**,  $4.90.  Write  for 
oatlog.  Learn  how  to  buy  dlreot.  I(ppnlr  Wheels.  $f>.00. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  \VeI£.«IlOOl!,t’lnciBnutlt0o 


BEST  GATE  fh°0r 


FARMER,  STOCKMAN,  POULTRYMAN  AND  CITY  RESIDENT 

MADE  IN  WOOD  ok  GALVANIZED  NI  KKI,. 

The  Wo* ton  Unto  HlldoM  and  hwIiirh,  doox  not  bind,  nag  nor 
drag,  work*  nattily  an  a  door,  does  away  with  extra  walk  gate*  ; 
endorsed  by  huudredn  of  Farmers.  You  can  buy  our  attach¬ 
ments,  make  your  own  gato*  and  wave  money.  We  pay  freight 
and  m* II  on  trial.  Catalog  and  price*  free. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  32,  NORTH  DOVER,  OHIO. 

ROSSMAN  LAWN  FENCE 

(STEEL  AN!)  IRON) 

combine*  the  strength  of  a  Mtono  wall 
with  the  beauty  of  a  budge.  More  durable 
than  wrought  Iron  and  erected  at  med¬ 
ium  coat.  A*k  for  Catalog  1.  Write  today. 

SIiEF.TII,  IlKOOK  k  HE  AM  AN  CO., 
2&8  Ilroadwny  New  York  City 

n cho r  Fence 

pj  -rTl|  is  best  adapted  for  tbo 

_ "f  l  ft  1-1  farm  because  no  expo- 

-  'VX'  "  S  '1:  4'  '  j-Jli  i  M '  rieticu  is  required  to 
;  ^  ^  (,roct  it,  and  the  item 

2  2  S  S  ; of  repairs  is  eliminated.  Solid 
3&e***‘  for  froo  fence  book  L>. 

Anchor  Fonoo  A  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Fence 

_  Building 

^Onr  froo  booklet  tell*  nil 
-^^1  '  about  fences.  Shows  how  | 

J  much  superior  the 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE  | 

*!■  to  other  fence*.  No  matter  how  much  you 
r  upend  you  can  t  get  a  better  fence.  Write  to-day 
’"for  tula  book.W  e  p»y  freight  every  where. 
THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  C0.f  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
II.  ll.DrukoA West  Hi.  New  York 


Wire  Fence  90r 

48-in.  stock  fence  perrod  only  *  ^*4 
Host  high  carbon  colled  steel  sprlngr  wlfffc 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  suppl  les  FREE. 
Huy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  07#  Leesburg,  Q> 


C 


1  THE 
CYCLONE 

Oatnlogue,  31!  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences  Gates,  A  relies 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
Bonier,  etc.,  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  Write  for  It  today.  Address 
The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE) 

l  Alt  No.  II  Steel  Wlrc^.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs/ 
tnoro  than  most  fences.  15  to  R6o  pc^p  rod^ 
^delivered.  Wo  send  i'rco  Multiple  for  in  spec- ^ 
Ltion  and  tout  Wrlto  for  fence  book  of  188  ^ 

^stylos.  The  Brown  Fence  A  WJr© 

Co.t  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Advice  About  Canned  Tomatoes. 

I  send  recipe  for  canning  tomatoes, 
having  been  bothered  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  same  way  as  inquirer  on  page 
315.  After  paring  tomatoes,  I  fill  my 
cans,  cutting  the  tomatoes  in  two  when 
putting  them  in.  Set  the  cans  into  a 


6609  Girl’s  Dress,  6  to  12  years, 
large  dripping  pan  with  about  two  quarts 
of  water  in  the  bottom.  Put  in  the  oven 
and  keep  up  a  moderate,  fire,  until  they 
boil,  about  10  minutes.  Then  take  out  of 
the  oven  and  fill  the  cans  up,  from  one  of 
the  number;  put  the  rubbers  on  them,  and 
not  before;  screw  tight  and  set  away.  We 
eat  them  cold  with  pepper,  salt  and  vine¬ 
gar,  and  they  are  as  nice  as  fresh. 

MRS,  M.  C.  HAWLEY. 

Flower  Notes. 

Last  Summer  I  sowed  a  package  of 
Lupinus — the  deep  blue  Texan  lupine,  as 
it  is  catalogued.  Of  all  blue  flowers  I 
have  ever  grown  this  is  one  of  the  most 
charming;  not  only  for  its  vigorous  plants, 
which  are  very  productive  of  blossoms, 
but  for  the  beautiful  light  green  of  its 
cloverlike  foliage,  and  the  pleasing  blue 
of  its  flowers.  The  plants  blossomed 
till  cut  by  the  frost.  The  flowers  grow 
in  spikes  making  them  fine  for  cut  flowers. 

The  Vinca  or  Madagascar  periwinkle  I 
found  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  bedding 
plant.  This  Winter  I  had  a  few  for 
house  plants,  taken  up  in  the  early  Fall. 
They  are  a  pretty  plant  with  their  long, 
narrow,  glossy,  green  leaves,  resembling 
-lemon  leaves  somewhat.  They  make 
bushy,  well-shaped  plants  over  a  foot  high. 


piazza  boxes.  This  vine  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  special  description.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  rarely  grown  as  a  house  plant. 
The  seeds  germinated  in  a  short  time. 
While  the  vines  have  not  grown  as 
rapidly  as  I  had  hoped,  they  make  fine  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Winter  garden,  clean,  bright 
and  dainty.  helen  c.  Andrews. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pretty  little  dress  shown  can  be 
worn  with  or  without  a  guimpe.  The 
dress  is  made  with  waist  and  skirt.  The 
waist  consists  of  the  front  and  the  backs 
and  is  laid  in  big  tucks  at  the  shoulders. 
The  neck  edge  is  finished  with  the  shaped 
band  and  the  little  sleeves  are  prettily 
trimmed  and  gathered  at  their  upper 
edges.  The  skirt  is  five  gored  and  laid 
in  backward  turning  plaits  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  is  made  at  the  hack.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(10  years)  is  5%  yards  27,  4  yards  36  or 
3 %  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
5609  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

A  skirt  with  a  straight  edge  is  often 
useful  for  making  up  bordered  material  or 
flouncing.  As  shown,  the  skirt  is  made 
in  three  portions.  The  lower  flounce  is 
hemmed  while  the  upper  flounce  and  the 
skirt  are  finished  with  wide  tucks  at  their 
lower  edges.  Above  this  hem  and  these 
tucks  are  groups  of  narrow  tucks  and 
each  flounce  is  gathered  at  its  upper  edge 
before  the  joinings  are  made.  The  ful¬ 
ness  in  the.  skirt  is  arranged  in  length¬ 
wise  tucks  that  arc  turned  outward  from 
the  hips  and  stitched  flat,  so  doing  away 
with  all  bulk  at  that  point  while  the 
additional  fulness  at  the  back  is  laid  in 
inverted  plaits.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  8  yards 
27,  5J4  yards  36,  5  yards  44  inches  wide 
or  !()  yards  of  bordered  material  2!)  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  5604  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist 
measure;  price  10  cents. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Three  Acres  and  Liberty,  by  Bolton 
Hall.  This  book  is  written  with  the  idea 
of  turning  the  city  dweller  toward  the 
country,  by  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  country  life  and  its  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  comfort  and  opportunity.  Mr. 
Hall  has  been  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  vacant  lots  by  the  city  poor,  and  this 
has  led  him  to  a  closer  study  of  the 
possibilities  of  intensive  culture.  He 
writes  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  though 
the  man  who  is  actually  wresting  a  living 
from  the  soil  may  take  a  more  pessimistic 
view,  there  is  much  to  interest  and  in¬ 
struct  in  the  book.  Mr.  Hall  quotes 
freely  from  many  specialists,  and  the  book 
has  been  revised,  we  are  told,  by  author¬ 
ities  in  close  touch  with  the  soil,  Mr.  E. 
P.  Powell  writing  an  introduction.  The 
book  is  written  especially  for  city  people 
who  wish  to  escape  into  the  country,  but 
it  will  be  equally  interesting  to  the  farmer 
who  wishes  to  learn  how  his  profession 
appears  to  those  who  see  its  bright  side 
only.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  428  pages,  attractively 
bound  and  illustrated ;  price  $1.75  net, 
postage  12  cents  additional. 


Economy  is  practiced,  com¬ 
fort  is  increased,  and  work  is 
lessened  by  Machetii  lamp- 


5604  Straight  Sectional  Walking  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


They  are  very  free  bloomers,  the  flowers 
are  white  with  a  red  eye,  or  a  rosy  pink. 
They  resemble  a  floweret  of  Phlox.  The 
flowers  are  somewat  smaller  in  Winter, 
being  then  the  size  of  a  penny.  They  are 
free  from  insects.  One  plant  was  touched 
by  the  frost,  yet  the  drooping  leaves 
straightened  up,  apparently  none  the 
worse. 

I  raised  some  smilax  for  window  and 


chimneys. 

They  cost  less  if  you  figure 
by  the  year  instead  of  by  the 
chimney.  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  add  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  lamp,  and  it  is  taken 
care  of  with  half  the  bother 
when  fitted  with  a  Macbeth 
chimney. 

There  are  other  reasons.  The  Index  ex¬ 
plains  them  and  also  tells  all  about  lamps, 
their  proper  chimneys  and  care.  It’s  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


UYING  AN  AtJTOMOKIMC?  That’s 
the  question  wo  want  to  settle  for 
you.  Booklet  freo  to  those  interested. 
F.  It.  CATI.IN,  Wiusted,  tit. 


Sell  Your  Old  Rubber  and  Metals 


For  the  Highest  Prices. 

Wo  buy  old  rubber,  scrap  metal,  copper,  brase,  lend,  otc.,  In 
to  lb.  lots  or  over,  and  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  pricelist. 
UNITED  HUBI1EH  &  METAL  CO.,  tail  W.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
TOUR  O ITS  IN  ONE 
Cores  Kickers,  Runaways.  Pnllers. 
,  Shyers,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ton 
Days'  Trial  and  ciroular  showing 
T",  —  the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

A  l.udy  cuu  hold  him.  Prof.  J.  q  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  0. 


EddystonE 

PRINTS 


Sim  pson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

The  same  high  quality  of  these 
famous  prints  has  always  been  main¬ 
tained,  with  increasing  beauty  of 
patterns.  Some  designs  with  a  new 
silk  finish.  All  with  fast  color.  For 
all-the  year  round  dresses. 

Ask  your  dealer  / or  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Silver  Greys. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill. 

Save  Half 


Better  clothes  for 
less  money.  Yes, 
that’s  just  what  we 
mean,  and  this  is 
the  way  it’s  possi¬ 
ble.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  all  our  own 
goods,  make  them 
up  into  suits  at  the 
mill  and  sell  direct 
to  the  wearer.  We 
eliminate  the  dealer’s 
profits.  Think  how 
much  you  can  save. 
Here  are  our  prices: 


Men  s  woo.  Suits 

MADE  TO  ORDER 
$7—  to  $18^ 

Really,  we  give  you  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Our  suits  are  manufactured 
from  fine  wool  and  worsted  yarns,  hand¬ 
somely  made  and  trimmed,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  satisfaction.  All  the  latest 
patterns  to  choose  from.  We  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  We  will  send  you,  free,  samples  of 
Spring  and  Summer  Suitings  to  select  from. 
Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  samples. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WET? 


You  may  be  able  To 
get  along  without  a 


( 
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WATERPROOF  SUIT 
OR  SLICKER 

But  can  you  afford  to? 

THESE  GARMENTS  ARE 
GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF. 
LIGHT -COMFORTABLE-DURABLE 
LOW  IN  PRICE 

SOLO, BY  ALL  RELIABLE  DEALERS 

A. J  TOWER  CO  BOSTON.  U  S'A,  * 
t OWE R  CANADIAN  CO  LIMITED.  TOKONTO  CAN 


When  about  to  risk  your  savings  in  some 
speculative  venture — DON’T. 

5%  a  Year 

with  absolute  security  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
earning  capacity  of  your  money.  Wo  have  never 
paid  less  than  this  rate  on  savings  accounts  during 
tho  past  14  years. 

Start  an  account  at  any  time 
Earnings  reckoned  at  fi*  a  year 
every  day  your  money  loft  with 
us,  subject  to  your  control, 
available  when  needed.  Under 
Now  York  Banking  Department 
supervision. 

Assets  $1,750,000 
Wo  invite  your  Inquiries. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINAS  &  LOAN  CO. 
2  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  &  42nd  St. 
New  York. 


HAHT  IAC  20  Kinds,  $1.  GRAND  PK1ZK 
DAIILIAO  Bt„  Louisb  GOLD  MKDAI 
Buffalo,  Catalogue.  H.  V.  BUltT,  Taunton,  Mass. 


live 
Harness 

Don’t  allow  your 
harness  to  dry  up 
and*  die.  Once 
thishappensitenn 
never  bo  remedied. 

Save  the  harness,  save 
expense,  prevent  accidents  by  using 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Nourishes  the  leather  and  keeps  it 
soft  and  strong.  Preserves  the  grain- 
fibre.  Makes  leather  proofagainst  all 
weathers.  Gives  best  tanner's  finish. 

Boston  Coach  Axle  Oil 

smoothes  the  way  to  good  wheel- 
action.  Better  and  cheaper  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lightens  the  load — eases  the  road. 

Sold  everywhere — All  Sizes* 

MADE  BY 

STANDAHO  Oil*  COMPANY 

Ineorporated 


The  Hoot  for  wear,  and  the  Brand 
to  distinguish  It  from  the  kind 
made  from  remelted  Junk  rubber. 
Buffalo  Brand  hoots  are  made  from 
pure  new  rubber  on  light  canvas, 
and  won't  crack. 

To  any  user  of  Rubber  Boots  who  will 
send  for  FBKK  Booklet  O,  we  will  send 
a  beautiful  Souvenir  Watch  Fob  free. 
Supply  limited—' writo  today. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO„ 

77  83  So.  Paarl  St..  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

ail  kind*  of  light  a  ml  haavy 
riTetfagtod 

•it  ltd  hi  tig. 
Haven  hi 


oont  tunny  tlmon  a  yonr.  A  per* 
t  Hand  Hewing  Machine  ami  Riveter 
r  ootnblnotl.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  tnakon  nont,  ovon  ntltchlng.  To 

I  ahow  It  meana  a  Bale.  Agenta  rnuko 

$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  mu  le  |'.:o  tlraa 
<l,y  and  writ**  )•>  hurry  maidibiea  to  him.  Write  fur  « poo- 
la)  ajU.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co. Dap,  MS  Fredorlcktown.O 
( The  Great  Agents  Supply  House ) 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  HI., 

B  null  SB.  Ji.  Y. 


The  CANADIAN  West 

*jh.  Best  WEST 

THE  testimony  of  tens  of 
thousands  during  the 
past  year  Is  that  the 
Canadian  West  Is  the  best 
West.  Year  by  year  the 
agricultural  returns  have  In¬ 
creased  In  volume  and  value 
and  still  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  offers  1G0  acres  free 
to  every  bona  fide  settler.- 

GREAT  ADVANTAGES 

Tho  phenomenal  increase  In  railway 
miioago— main  linee  and  branchoe— but 
put  nlmoat  oyery  portion  of  thooountry 
within  catty  roach  of  churches,  schools, 
markets,  olieap  fuel  and  every  modem 
convenience.  The  ninety  million  bush¬ 
el  wheat  crop  of  this  year  moans 
$00,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  Western 
Canada,  apart,  from  the  resultsof  other 
grains  as  well  us  from  cattle. 

For  literature  and  information  addraas 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  faniKla 
or  TII08.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Dunk  lildg., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 


WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  FOR 
WARD  YOU  WITHOUT  COST 
A  COPY  OF  THE 


“SEABOARD  MAGAZINE” 


handsomely  illustrated, — containing  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  features  of  the  Exposition, 
as  well  as  many  interesting  articles  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  South 
and  (hr  territory  reached  by  the  SEABOARD 
AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 

WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  MAGAZINE,  but  take 

pleasure  in  sending  same  upon  request  in  order  that 
you  may  know  of  the  many  excellent  advantages  and 
possibilities  existing  in  our  mild  climate  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  profits  others  are  realizing  daily 
along  our  line. 

The  SEABOARD  traverses  six  Southern 
States,  and  is  in  position  to  offer  a  variety  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  magazine 
will  interest  and  assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  Is  great  and 
you  should,  therefore,  send  today  before  the  supply 
is  exhausted. 


J  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

Portsmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT,  i  3. 
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M  A  RKBTS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  April  19,  1907,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export - 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth . 

Corn.  . 

Oats  . 

Rye  . . . 


84% 

01% 


56 

48 

68 


FEED. 

Spring  bran . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog . 

Linseed  lineal . 


21.50 

22.00 


@22.50 

@23.00 

@24.60 

@29.00 


HAY 

Hay,  prime  .... 
No.  1  . 

AND  STRAW. 

No  3  . 

. 16.119 

Clover  mixed.. 

. 16.09 

. 14.00 

il*  l  |  „  _ 

Short  and  oat. 

. 10.00 

@23.00 
(a  22.00 
@21.00 
@18.00 
@20.00 
@  1  7.00 
(a  12.00 
(a  11.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3*4  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best .  —  @  31 

Lower  grades .  2-  @  28 

State  Dairy  .  21  @  27 

Factory  .  5  8  @  21  k 

Packing  Stock .  16  @  -0 

CIIEESE. 

Full  cream,  best .  —  @  15 

Common  to  good .  12  @  14 

Skims  .  -1  @  8 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white . . .  —  @  20 

White,  good  to  choice .  19  @  19  !4 

Mixed  colors,  best .  —  @  J" 

Lower  grades.... .  lo  @  1* 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy,  lb .  —  @  8 

Evap.,  choice  .  — — '  @  7 

Evap.,  fair  to  good .  5. *4 @  6% 

Sun  dried  .  />  @  «  . 

Cherries  .  18  @  18% 

Raspberries  .  30  @  31 

Blackberries  .  13  @  14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best .  — r 

Common  to  good . 2.50  @4..»0 

Strawberries,  quart .  15  @  30 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  dozen .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  dozen .  60  @1.2.i 

Mushrooms,  lb . @65 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 3.00  @7.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda  and  Cuban. 5. 00  @7.50 

Florida,  new  . 4.00  @6.50 

Old  stock,  180  lbs . 1.40  @1.60 

Sweet  potatoes,  barrel . 2.00  @4.00 

Asparagus,  dozen . 3.00  @<->0 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 4.00  @8.00 

New,  barrel . 1.50  @2.00 

Kale,  barrel .  75  @1.00 

Lettuce,  %-bbl.  basket . LOO  @3.00 

Onions,  barrel  . 100  @2.25 

Peas,  bushel  basket . 1.25  @2.7-> 

String  beans,  bushel . 2.00  @5.00 

Tomatoes,  24-quart  carrier. ..  1.00  @3.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  lb .  —  @  10 

Roosters  . .  10  @  1  ~ 

Turkeys  .  —  @  11 

Ducks  . —  @  13 

Geese  .  8  @  10 

Pigeons,  pair .  —  @  30 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  10  @  14 

Fowls  .  10  @  1 4  % 

Chickens,  broilers .  18  @25 

Roasters  .  14  @  20 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  ....•• . 4.65  @6.;>0 

Bulls  . 3.75  @4.80 

Cows  . 2.25  @4.40 

Calves  . . 4.00  @8.25 

Sheep  . 4.00  @5.00 

Lambs  . 8.00  @9.25 

Hogs  .  —  @7.40 

WOOL. 

O.  and  Pa.  Delaine,  unwashed  —  @  30 

Michigan,  fine,  unwashed .  24  @  28 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  XX.  . .  —  @34 


FARM  FORMULAS. 

Potato  Scab. — Soak  the  seed  before  cutting 
in  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formalin  to  40 
gallons  water.  Dust  with  dry  sulphur  after 
cutting. 

Oat  Smut. — Put  the  sacked  oats  20  min¬ 
utes  in  formalin  solution,  one  pint  to  50 
gallons  water. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. — Full  strength  ;  Four 
pounds  copper  sulphate,  five  of  unslaked  lime, 
40  gallons1  water.  Half  strength  or  less  for 
tender  foliage.  To  make  Bordeaux  an  in¬ 
secticide  add  four  ounces  Paris-green  to  each 
40  gallons. 

Grafting  Wax. — Hard :  Melt  slowly  four 
pounds  resin,  one  of  beeswax  and  one  pint 
pure  linseed  oil.  Pull  like  molasses  candy. 
Liquid  wax  :  Melt  one  pound  resin  and  one 
ounce  beef  tallow.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  add  eight  ounces  alcohol.  Keep  in 
corked  bottle. 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Peanut  Farms. — A  St.  Louis  peanut  deal¬ 
er  is  s'aid  to  be  about  to  plant  300  acres  to 
this  cron  in  Texas.  Great  quantities  of 
peanuts  are  used  in  candy  and  bakery  goods. 

Frost  Damage. — The  last  cold  snap  was 
very  severe  in  the  fruit  and  trucking  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  South.  In  parts  of  Georgia 
six  degrees  of  frost  were  reported,  Injuring 
cotton,  peaches  and  vegetables.  As  far 
north  as  Virginia,  peach,  cherry  and  pear 
blossoms  were  killed ;  apples  escaped.  Some 
of  the  heaviest  losers  will  be  the  straw¬ 
berry  growers  in  districts  where  the  plants 
were  in  heavy  bloom. 

Potatoes. — The  market  Is  very  weak,  and 
prices  lower.  This  does  not  apply  to  seed 
stock  which  in  tills  city  sells  at  $2  to  $2.50 
for  fair  to  good  and  as  high  as  $4.50  for 
extra  selected  from  seedsmen.  Ordinary 
Irish  Cobbler  sells  at  $2.50,  and  the  demand 
is  heavy  for  this  good  quality  large  yielding 
early  potato.  It  has  a  way  of  hustling  along 
and  turning  out  a  crop  of  good-sized  tubers 
that  makes  the  grower  feel  like  planting  it 
again. 

Trade  With  Germany. — It  Is  good  news 
that  that  threatened  tariff  war  with  Germany 
is  apparently  about  to  be  buttered  over,  at 
least  for  a  year.  The  Administration  is 
anxious  to  avoid  a  break  with  Germany,  and 
it  is  said  that  a  temporary  understanding 
has  been  patched  up  between  Secretary  Root 
and  the  German  ambassador  to  continue  the 
present  arrangement  until  Congress  has  had 
another  chance  to  think  it  over.  In  the 
meantime  it  will  be  a  good  plan  for  the 
apple  Interests  in  particular  to  set  the  think¬ 
ing  machinery  of  Congress  in  motion.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Congress  will  not  do  any¬ 
thing  toward  the  reciprocity  Germany  insists 
upon  until  the  emphatic  demands  of  a  large 
number  of  their  constituents  penetrate  their 
understandings,  Germany  can  use  a  large 
quantity  of  our  apples,  both  fresh  and  dried, 
and  there  is  no  sense  in.  our  putting  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  this  trade.  Germany 
has  already  come  half  way. 

Heavy  Customs. — Average  daily  receipts 
at  this  port  thus  far  during  the  year 
beginning  July  1  exceed  last  year’s  daily 
average  by  more  than  $70,000.  At  this 
rate  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  by  far 
the  heaviest  one  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
This  heavy  business  has  caused  exasperating 
delays  to  importers.  The  appraisers’  ware¬ 
houses  are  badly  crowded,  but  some  of  the 
complaints  point  to  a  lack  of  common  sense 
In  management.  One  recent  case  concerned 
several  shipments  of  perishable  plants  which 
were  actually  held  13  days  before  examina¬ 
tion  and  release.  This  comes  near  being 
a  prohibition  of  such  importations,  but  I  am 
told  of  something  even  worse.  A  shipment 
of  plants  from  France,  by  express,  was  30 
days  getting  through  the  Custom  House.  It 
was  then  forwarded  by  error  to  a  point  in 
New  York  State ;  held  there  20  days,  and 
then  sent  to  the  right  address  in  Kentucky. 
Of  course  the  plants  were  ruined  long  be¬ 
fore  they  got  there,  but  it  happened  that 
t he  man  who  received  them  was  a  lawyer, 
lie  at  once  sued  the  express  company  and 
collated  full  value  for  the  plants  and  costs. 

w.  w.  H. 

MADISON  COUNTY ,  N.  Y.  DAIRIES. 

This  is  a  dairy  country,  and  the  farmers 
about  here  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
cow  for  a  living  and  profits.  For  years  their 
only  dairy  products  have  been  butter  and 
cheese  and  the  bulk  of  the  farm  labor  came 
in  the  Summer  months,  when  the  milk  was 
turned  into  butter  or  cheese  at  the  home¬ 
stead  or  at  the  factory  or  co-operative 
creamery.  At  the  present  time,  the  demand 
for  a  milk  supply  from  the  populated  cities 
of  the  State  takes  up  most  of  the  flow  of  the 
Summer  and  all  that  the  farmers  can  make 
in  the  Winter  even  under  forced  conditions, 
so  conditions  have  changed  in  the  past  few 
years.  Under  the  old  methods  the  milk 
supply  depended  upon  the  pasture  supply,  and 
no  other  feeding  was  thought  necessary. 

Now  the  Winter  milk  pays  much  better 
than  the  Summer  supply,  so  that  the  flow 
and  thereby  the  profits  of  Winter  months 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  feeding  and 
care  given  individual  cows.  This  condition 
of  affairs  has  brought  about  a  great  change 
in  the  methods  of  dairy  work.  Good  feed¬ 
ing  and  extra  care  count  for  extra  milk 
supply  from  the  same  number  of  cows.  Silos 
for  Winter  feeding  with  ground  grain  and 
meal  for  a  well-balanced  ration  and  the  study 
of  profitable  feeding  has  made  of  the  dairy 


farmer  a  great  hustler  for  profits.  He  ndw 
takes  great  pride  in  his  dairy,  giving  them 
warm  and  clean  housing  with  much  extra 
care  for  their  daily  comfort.  The  outcome  is 
that  in  the  same  neighborhood  a  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  results  appear.  One  farmer  can  show 
big  returns  from  his  dairy,  while  a  near 
neighbor  has  but  a  small  part  of  the  amount 
to  his  credit,  number  one  brags  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  while  number  two  claims  that  had  he 
naid  out  as  much  for  feed  as  number  one 
he  too  could  have  shown  equal  results.  For 
example  we  have  neighbor  A,  who  has  10 
cows,  graded  and  picked,  can  show  returns 
from  the  creamery  of  $85  per  cow  ;  this  was 
brought  about  by  extra  care  and  high  and 
careful  feeding.  Now  neighbor  B  can  only 
show  a  credit  of  $35  per  cow  of  a  dairy  of 
10  cows,  not  any  care  in  grading  and  selec¬ 
tion  and  no  extra  food  to  produce  extra 
milk  for  profits,  but  following  the  old  meth¬ 
ods  of  farming.  This  condition  prevails 
where  15  or  20  years  ago  all  dairy  returns 
were  about  the  same  for  every  farmer.  Now 
some  double  or  treble  their  income  from  the 
same  number  of  cows.  w.  B. 

Madison  Countj ,  N.  Y. 


THE  INSIDE  OF  THE 


Paint  Question 

M  r.A  .L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  lias  published  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  property  owners.  It  is 
entitled  “  The  Inside  of  the  Paint  Question,”  and 
contains  a  vast  fund  of  information  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  subject  never  before  published,  together 
with  many  valuable  secrets  that  paint  manufac¬ 
turers  do  not  usually  tell  to  the  public. 

To  everyone  who  has  buildings  to  care  for,  this  book 
will  save  a  large  amount  of  money  and  as  it  is  sent  en- 
tirelyfree, every  property  owner  should  take  advantage 
of  the  remarkable  free  offer  and  write  for  it  at  once. 
Address,  A. L. Rice, Publisher, 30 North  St.. Adams, N.Y 


HENCH’S 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator  S  Dc°  or n 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attach  Complete  in 
One  Machine. 

Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  St. 
Louis.  A  wondcrful- 
Iniprovement  in  culti¬ 
vators,  combining  every 
'possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
Thousnndslnuse.  M’l’r  sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’l  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 

The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dow* 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .'.  Havana,  HI. 


DEIIVC  butter 

HCIII  O  Printers 

Simply  constructed,  .-easy  and 
efficient  workers.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  get  our  Dairy  Sup¬ 
ply  catalogue  and  see  how  you 
can  save  money. 

A.  H  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FIVE  MINUTE  TALK 

SENT  FREE  “HOW  TO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  AND  MITES, ”by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

am  itinilDATADC  We  have  something 
Un  IIiuUDA  I  UnO  interesting  to  say. 
In  this  space  wo  can  say  little  concerning  our  new 

Automatic  Buckeye  Incubator 

An  All  Mrftal,  Flro  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher 

feet  It  is  operated  Without  a  Thermometer 

Temperature  exactly  right  without  adjusting  Regulator. 
Can’t  be  overheated.  Guaranteed  5  yea  .  Free  cat¬ 
alogue  gives  installment  plan  and  full  details. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  O. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM'SKS SESS?, Yt"m 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


MIPQTER  UfUITCC  -Pigs  'of  April,  May  and 
unto  I  tn  If  nl  I  £Ojllne  farrow;  pairs  or  trios 
not  akin.  JOS.T. FLEMING,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Route  2. 


FOlt  SALK  —  IMPORTED  CLYDESDALE 
ST'  I, LION.  Closing  estate.  Must  sell  quick. 
R.  H.  SMITH,  Hagerstown,  .Maryland. 


Summer  Hotel 


ON  FISHER’S 
ISLAND, NEW 
YORK, In  Long 
Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
let  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade;  accommodate  100;  popular  resort;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  City 


VALUABLE  FARM  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE. 

The  farm  formerly  used  as  a  Town  Farm  located 
near  Pratts  Junction  In  Town  of  Sterling.  Mass.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  154  acres  of  land  divided  into  wood,  mowing 
and  pasture;  two  large  orchards  with  all  kinds  of 
fruits.  House  of  20  rooms  In  good  repair.  Just  the 
place  for  summer  boarders.  Located  on  high  ground, 
5  minutes  walk  to  Electrics  running  between  Fitch¬ 
burg  and  Worcester  hourly,  15  minutes  walk  to  Pratts 
Junction  Station  where  good  train  serviceis  furnished 
to  all  points.  Fine  building  lots  on  line  of  Electric. 
Barn  00X50  feet,  shed  and  tool  house  in  good  repair. 
House  and  barn  supplied  with  excellent  never  fail¬ 
ing  water.  Farm  will  keep  25  head  of  cattle  and  is 
a  very  desirable  place  for  anyone  looking  for  a  good 
farm  and  pleasant  home.  Farm  isespecially  adapted 
to  early  vegetable  growing.  Per  order  Selectmen  of 
Sterling,  Mass.  Cbas.  F.  Adams,  Clerk,  Post  Office 
Address,  Pratts  Junction,  Mass. 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY  tkcS^S 

•k ;  giving  up.  Address, 
N.  J. 


glass  and  out-doors. 
30  Charlton  St., 


Man  sick; 
Princeton, 


850  APPLE  TREES 

Young,  beginning  to  bear,  will  soon  be  earning 
$1,000  a  year;  70  acres,  borders  lake;  keep  10  cows; 
wood,  timber;  8-rooni  house,  stable,  barn,  poultry 
house  for  150  liens.  To  settle  estate  six  cows  in¬ 
cluded  if  taken  at  once  for  $1,600,  part  cash,  easy 
terms.  For  travelling  instructions  see  No.  10373, page 
C  of  "Strout’s  List  No.  18.”  (500  other  farms  described 
in  ten  States).  Copy  mailed  Free.  E.  A.  STROUI 
CO.,  Dept.  42  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


DELAWARE  STRAWBERRY  FARM 

$1000  worth  of  strawberries  were  sold  last  year. 
Fine  lot  of  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  300  peach 
tree?;  80  acres,  21  in  nearly  level  fields,  49  in  wood, 
10  in  pasture;  2-story  house  and  ell  of  8  rooms,  piazza 
on  one  side;  barn  24x34;  2  poultry  houses  and  cow 
barn.  The  house  is  in  a  very  pleasant  location  and 
shaded  by  beautiful  maples;  located  only  2  miles 
from  village;  near  neighbors;  mail  delivered;  tho 
pasture  will  easily  carry  10  cows,  and  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  well  water  at  the  buildings. 
Only  $3000.  Full  description  of  this  bargain  on  page 
34  of  .Strout’s  List  18,  property  44,000.  Call  or  write 
for  this  biggest  bargain  list  ever  issued.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


PI  FA^vF  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED 

Dressed  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry,  Hot¬ 
house  Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top 
prices  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  sell. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealors  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  1  gtli  St..  New  York. 


SQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS  “T, “f 

in  large  or  small  lots:  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  us  for  prices.  .Send  100  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM  Morton,  Pa. 


HOMERS. 

Mated  and  tested.  Foundation  stock  from  finest 
American  lofts.  For  beauty,  size  and  breeding 
qualities,  our  stock  second  to  none.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue. 

DR.  SUDLER,  Manager,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

FI1MATED  SS  HOMER  PIGEONS  nil 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


QUAES 

Our  Drive  Mated 
and  Tested  j 
SquabJBreeders  will  not  dis- 1 
appoint  either  the  experienced 
breeder  or  the  beginner.  Each  pair 
banded  and  every  pair  guaranteed 
mated.  The  merits,  of  our  stock 
can  be  proved  by  a  three  months’ 
trial.  Write  today  for  our  special  trial  offer. 
BAY  STATE  SQUAB  CO.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


i  ‘Uackett’S  cape  cure."  It’s  a  powder;  the  chicks 
I*  inhale  it.  Kills  the  worm  as  well  as  the  germ, 
guaranteed.  Large  20  oz.  pack.,  postpaid,  500  (money 
order).  Address,  T.  C.  Hackett,  Hillsboro,  Md.,  Box  a 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Females  and  brood  bitches. 
SON  BUOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


NEL- 


1,000  CHOICE  FERRETS  for  tho 

Spring  trade.  Perfect  workers.  They  clear  out 
ruts,  hunt  rabbits.  *18  p.  illus’d  book,  6c.  CIr.  price 
1,1,1  free.  s<  KAH.NSWOimi,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


AT  LAST  A 

Perfect  Power. 

OUR  2  cycle  Gasoline  Engines  mark  a  new  era 
in  Farm  powers.  Simplest  constructed  and 
easiest  operated  Engine  made.  Uses  no  more  fuel 
than  4-Cycle  Engines.  No  Valves,  Springs,  Cams 
nor  Gears  to  give  trouble  and  wear  out.  Speed 
adjustable  while  Engine  is  running.  Starts  easy  in 
cold  weather.  Uses  Alcohol,  Gasoline,  Natural 
or  City  Gas.  Four  sizes,  2  1-2,  5,  10,  16  H.  P., 
Stationary  or  Portable. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  prices,  they  will  surprise  you. 

W e  Maxwell  O  Fitch  Co.,Rome,N.Y, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Some  time  ago  a  Connecticut  farmer 
asked  us  for  advice  about  investing  money 
in  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company.  We  told 
him  not  to  do  it.  You  will  remember  that 
the  secretary  of  tbc  company  protested, 
but  we  repeated  that  we  could  not  see 
how  a  farmer  could  afford  to  part  with 
his  money  for  any  such  security.  Now 
comes  the  news  that  the  secretary  has 
been  indicted  for  alleged  fraud  in  the 
sale  of  the  stock,  and  is  now  under  $15,- 
000  bond  for  trial.  It  is  said  that  he 
sold  $1,200,000  worth  of  treasury  stock, 
and  $60,000  worth  of  bonds,  and  yet  that 
the  assets  are  $150,000  less  than  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  these  securities.  In  an  interview 
the  secretary  claims  that  he  is  the  object 
of  persecution  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  Perhaps  that  is  so,  but  we  do  not 
take  much  stock  in  persecutions.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  itself  con¬ 
victed  of  lawlessness  in  the  Chicago 
courts  last  week,  and  complains  that  it  is 
being  persecuted.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  the  rule  for  those  who  cheat  to 
complain  of  persecution  when  the  law 
brings  them  to  account.  It  is  said  that 
the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  has  nearly 
10,000  stockholders.  We  hope  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers-  have  escaped. 

We  have  this  paragraph  in  a  recent 
letter : 

I  had  been  In  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Charles  Manley,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  as  to  a 
portable  house  to  cost  $500,  $200  with  order, 
$000  later  on.  Next  day,  alter  reading  what 
you  had  to  say  about  him  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
of  January  5,  page  13,  I  received  from  him 
an  urgent  letter  demanding  the  advance.  $200, 
at  once.  I  referred  him  to  your  Statement 
as  above.  He  has  kept  silent  since.  So  I 
have  money  to  throw  at  the  birds.  Enclosed 
find  a  one-dollar  bill.  Please  extend  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  add  another 
Brown’s  Seedling  grape.  h.  a.  s. 

Illinois. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Manley 
has  the  money  of  a  Saratoga  County 
farmer  for  a  year  or  more,  and  does  not 
send  the  goods  or  return  the  money. 

Here  is  one  of  the  allurements  we  have 
to  get  rich  quick — at  the  expense  of  the 
people  we  are  expected  to  serve.  Just  lis¬ 
ten  : 


To  the  Editor :  I  wish  to  secure  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  up-to-date  journalist  as  a  partner 
in  the  real  estate  business.  I  will  furnish  all 
(he  capital  necessary  to  purchase  the  land 
outright,  and  also  pay  office  expenses,  cost  of 
“follow-up”  letters,  postage,  etc.  You  will 
receive  50  per  cent  of  the  gros*s  profits  with¬ 
out  any  cash  outlay  on  your  part.  A 
wealthy  New  York  real  estate  syndicate  pur¬ 
chased  500  acres  om  choice,  high,  dry  land 
in  Manahawken,  Ocean  County,  N.  J.,  and 
it  is  their  intention  to  develop  this  tract 
into  a  second  Lakewood.  These  lots  are  sold 
for  $75.00  each.  I  have  a  chance  to  pur¬ 
chase  land  adjoining  this  company’s  which 
is  equally  as  desirable,  and  it  is  so  located 
that  it  will  benefit  by  all  improvements  this 
other  company  makes.  I  already  own  14  acres. 
Now  if  you  will  go  in  with  me  on  this  deal. 
I  will  buy  additional  land  and  will  pay  all 
expenses  for  having  land  mapped  into  build¬ 
ing  lots,  as  well  as  all  other  expenses.  All 
I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  furnish  spare  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  and  on  all  lots  sold  you  will 
receive  the  full  amounts  from  each  sale,  and 
you  can  forward  me  my  share,  50  per  cent. 
With  your  co-operation  and  a  small  amount 
of  spare  advertising  space  we  should  be  able 
to  clear  at  least  $100  weekly.  If  you  decide 
to  accept  this  liberal  offer ‘you  can  publish 
the  notice  at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  To 
insure  vour  receiving  a  “square  deal”  I 
prefer  that,  all  inquiries  come  to  you  direct, 
or  they  can  come  to  a  friend  of  yours  in  the 
event  of  your  not  wishing  your  readers  to 
know  that  you  are  financially  interested.  If 
you  decide  to  accept  this  proposition  I  prefer 
that  you  telegraph  me  and  1  will  close  the 
deal  for  the  land.  c.  H.  peck 

Philadelphia,  I’a. 


“The  notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  page” 
is  a  fake  advertisement  that  we  arc  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  in  our  own  name,  or  if 
we  are  not  willing  that  our  readers  should 
know  we  were  working  them  for  our  own 
financial  benefit  then  we  could  have  the 
cash  come  in  the  name  of  a  friend.  We 
print  the  letter  that  you  may  see  just 
what  is  behind  a  whole  lot  of  those  su¬ 
burban  land  schemes.  Accompanying  the 
above  letter  were  two  duplicate  letters, 
one  each  from  two  large  publications 
which  make  pretenses  to  guarantee  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  advertisers.  These  printed 
letters  are  no  doubt  used  to  influence  in¬ 
vestments,  as  well  as  other  publishers. 
Do  you  want  to  make  investments  where 
50  per  cent  of  your  money  goes  to  the 
editor  who  induces  you  to  draw  the 
check? 

Some  one  with  a  New  York  City  ad¬ 
dress  wants  to  send  a  New  Era  washing 
machine  free  of  cost.  But  the  offer  is 
open  only  20.  days.  All  you  will  have  to 
do  is  to  sell  your  neighbors  some  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  send  them  the  money. 
Would  you  get  the  washing  machine 
then?  We  don’t  know.  We  should  sus¬ 
pect  not,  but  that  would  probably  be  an 
advantage  because  it  would  save  you  ex¬ 
press  charges.  We  cannot  keep  track  of 
all  the  fakes.  The  only  safe  way  is  to 
avoid  all  tempting  propositions  from  con¬ 
cerns  that  you  know  nothing  about. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  has  the  right  kind 
of  ring  to  it : 

Having  just  read,  in  your  issue  of  April 
13,  the  letter  of  Ohas.  R.  Fish  &  Co.,  also 
your  reply  to  the  same,  and  having  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  fruit  tree  agent  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Cook,  I  feel  impelled  to  ex¬ 


press  my  approval  of  the  way  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  his  class  of  people  “fly  to  the  cat  hole.” 
I  believe  your  interests  will  in  no  way  suffer 
for  the  absence  of  the  name  of  ('has.  R. 
Fish  &  Co.  from  your  subscription  list.  Any¬ 
way  I  am  sending  herewith  20  cents  for  two 
trial  subscriptions  for  neighbors  who,  I 
think,  will  bo  glad  to  be  numbered  with  your 
permanent  subscribers,  when  they  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  vour  most  excellent  paper, 
and  the  manner  In  which  you  are  helping  the 
common  farmer.  c.  u.  l 

New  York. 

Kind  words  and  generous  sentiments 
are  good  in  their  way,  but  actions  count 
for  most  ip  this  world.  This  man  backs 
up  his  good  words  by  good  works.  If 
every  subscriber  now  on  our  lists  who 
feels  the  same  sentiments  would  send  two 
trial  subscriptions  as  this  man  has  done, 
the  influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be 
doubled  at  once,  and  we  venture  to  hope 
that  the  new  friends  would  benefit  by  their 
seat  in  the  family  circle. 

This  was  _  the  first  comment  on  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  investigation : 

I  am  amused  that  A.  ,T.  C.  C.  wouldn’t  let 
Mr.  Rogers  have  a  stenographer — certainly, 
of  course  not:  never  intended  that  lie  should 
lie  heard.  Keep  at  them  and  insist  upon 
justice.  b.  w. 

Ixing  Island. 

We  arc  afraid  The  R.  N.-Y.  docs  not 
enjoy  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  quitter. 
Of  course,  we  will  keep  at  them  and  jus¬ 
tice  will  be  done.  It  now  seems  that  rev¬ 
elations  yet  to  come  make  insignificant 
anything  that  has  yet  been  told. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  fine 
edition  of  the  Bible  which  you  have  just 
sent  mo  as  a  premium.  We  have  been  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  17  years. 

Massachusetts.  j,  b.  a. 

We  accept  the  thanks  and  return  ours. 
The  Bible  was  sent  as  a  reward  for  send¬ 
ing  us  two  new  yearly  subscriptions.  The 
nevv  grape  was,  of  course,  sent  each  sub¬ 
scriber.  We  have  more  Bibles  to  send 
for  equal  service.  Do  you  want  one? 

The  grapevine  came  to  hand  in  nice  time 
and  is  now  planted  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
rooted  plants  1  ever  saw  and  I  look  forward 
with  much  interest  to  its  fruiting. 

Virginia.  j.  B.  r. 

Everyone  who  acknowledges  receipt  of 
the  new  grape  speaks  of  it  in  the  same 
terms.  All  say  it  is  a  strong,  well-rooted 
plant,  and  some  who  got  it  first  in  warm 
latitudes  report  that  it  is  coming  on  nicely 
already.  One  man  reports  five  large  buds 
already  developed.  This  is  the  time  right 
now  to  plant  it  in  many  sections.  By  the 
time  we  can  get  it  to  you  it  will  be  time 
to  plant  it  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
If  your  subscription  is  not  yet  in,  please 
send  it  at  once,  now,  and  the  grape  will  go 
to  you  in  a  very  few  days.  The  order 
goes  to. the  nursery  the  day  your  renewal 
is  received.  Do  not  forget  that  your 
neighbor  may  have  one,  too,  if  you  send 
his  subscription.  j.  j.  d. 


Look 

for 

Lice 


Very  likely  the  cause  of  dll  your 
trouble  is  the  big  gray  body  louse 
tha-t  sucks  the  blood  from  hen  and  chick 
alike — checks  growth  and  production,  and 
robs  you  of  well-earned  dollars. 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

will  rid  every  fowl  of  these  costly 
pests  and  restore  happy  contentment 
to  the  whole  hen  colony.  It  kills  lice 
on  pod  try,  horses,  cattle,  ticks  on 
sheep,  bugs  on  cucumbers,  squash 
and  melon  vines,  cabbage  worms, 
slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Also  a 
reliable  disinfectant  and  deodori¬ 
zer.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 
Perfectly  harmless.  In  shaker-top 
can — convenient  to  use  either  win¬ 
ter  or  summer.  Be  sure  the  can 
bears  the  word  “INSTANT,”  else  it 
is  not  genuine. 

1  lb.  25c.)  Except  in  Canada  i 
3  lbs.  60c.  f  w"dSSo”fh. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will  forward  1  lb.  can  by  mail  or 
express  prepaid  for  85c, 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


m 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY, 

Eggs,  $1.10  per  13.  Fine  Cockerels.  11  months  old, 
$2.50.  Also,  choice  youiig  ANGORA  RABBITS 
(white) ,  $2JS0  per  pair.  W.  FRY,  Wading  River,  L.  I. 


,*  WOODLANDS  FARM  \ 

We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

0,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  theso,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 
$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Per  13.  Per  100.  Per  1,000. 

icfnu  i-ni!  f  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $3.(10  $8.00  $60.00 

h  a'tV’Hitv?’  j  White  Wyandottes,  3.50  10.00  80.00 

L  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  3.00  8.00  60.00 

Send  fob  Fuek  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  -  -  -  IONA,  New  Jersey 

RflNMIP  RR  AC  1  Breeders  of  strictly  high 
DUnlllL  DUNE  1  class  Single  and  Hose  Comb 
Nevv  Rochelle,  N.  Y.l  White  Leghorns.  White 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS^. 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy,  Sfelha  djEsm 

Prolific,  Farm-bred  Birds  from  tiro 
original  Tripp-M  acorn  her  stock  for  haw  ■  v  •  jHF 

sale  at  moderate  prices.  Ir 

WALTER  SHERMAN,  VijaWpWy 

35  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I.  Nmv 

I  have  also  Buff,  Golden,  White  Tip  ,—  •* 

and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White,  CTAfcV-ffiy 

Barred,  Buff  and  Black  Rocks;  ” 

Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns; 

Black  Minorcas  and  Javas,  Light  Brahmas.  ’’Eggs 
to  Hatch”  from  all  above  kinds,  at  10c.  each. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  reaoy  in  any 
quantity  at  $0  to  $8  per  100,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  Pekin  Ducks 
still  on  hand  in  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  in  viein- 
ty  of  New  York  City.  Incubators  10, 0G0  eggs  capacity 

DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  exclusively.  Eloven  years 
11  America’s  heaviest  egg  producers.  Hatching  eggs, 
15,  $1.00;  100,  $4.00.  Wm.  Sehluer,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  R.  1.  REDStSS&'sJBS 

settings,  $2.50.  L.  M.  LOVELESS,  Pu^ne^i,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  layers  for  sale; 

eggs  for  hatching  ;  $1.00  per  15,  $4.00  per  100. 
Very  best  strain.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

DHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  from  ch'.^F  matings, 
,v  $4.75  per  100.  Mapleside  Farm,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 

DARRED,  BUFF  ANI)  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  L’ekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN.  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.0u&zt°r^ 

fully  mated.  Eggs  10<#  each.  W.  if.  FISHER,  Mem¬ 
ber  R.  I.  Red  Club,  Swiftwater,  Monroe  Co.,  Penn. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds"  ^^bel;s\ln;^n 

Try  a  few  settings  and  bo  convinced  and  raise  some 
prize  winners  besides.  Eggs  from  prize  winning  stock 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  setting 
of  15.  J.  E.  KELLOGG,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

DARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  R.  T.  RED  AND 
■•WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  from  the  best  strains 
in  the  country.  $1  per  sitting;  $5  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  HOWARD,  Jr.,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 

NIELSON’S  BARRED,  ROCKS  and  BROWN 
LEGHORNS  lay  at  131  days  of  age.  Eggs,  15, 
$1.00.  Stock  bred  23  years.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  pens.  $1.50  to  $3.00 
per  setting.  $0.00  per  hundred. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1888.  —  BRED  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT. 

1  Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks;  White,  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes  ;  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Brahmas,  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  high 
quality  exhibition,  $5  per  setting;  Trap-nested  Lay¬ 
ing  Bred,  $2  per  setting,  $8  per  100.  Catalogue. 

ELM  POULTRY  YARDS,  Itox  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  15;  $0  to  $15  per  100.  Mating  List 
sent  on  request.  A  few  fine  Cockerels  left,  $2  up. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

S.C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

First  prize  winners  at  Westchester  County  Fair. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  setting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WOODSTOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Elmsford,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  AND  S.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

average  ogg  production  of  50  June  hatched  pullots 
over  51  por  day  for  first  83  days  of  1907.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1.50  for  15;  $4  per  100;  from  selected  pens, 
$2  per  15.  A.  J.  STEWART,  Route  27.  Nowfnne,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON, 

TABLE  ROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Table  Rock,  Pa. 

P  p  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Oi  Ui  Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying.  Free 
range.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  16;  $4  per  hundred. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 

DUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS— 15,  $1;  45, $2.50;  100, 
D  $5.  White  Holland  Turkeys  Eggs,  0,  $2.25:  Pekin 
Ducks  Eggs,  11,  $1.  Collie  Puppies:  Sable  and  White 
females,  $4,  males, $5.  W,  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  rSbXa- 

cellent  layers;  $1.00  per  15  eggs,  $4.00  per  100. 

PETEK  C.  LITTLE,  Home,  Pa„  R.  D.  No.  1. 

ni  irr  ORPINGTONS— Eggs,  $1  per  13. 
DUr  r  V.  R.  WOOSTER,  Ly  snnder,  N.  Y. 

GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD. 

Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  sale,  75c.  setting  of  15:  $4.00 
per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HOWARD 
SUTTON,  Fairmount,  New  Jersey. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,500  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  KICE,  Yorktown.N.  Y. 

prKFBKKl)  Plymouth  Rocks  find  Rhode  Island  Rods.  Kggft,  $1 
*  for  15  ;  $1.50  for  26.  Willowdale  Poultry  Yards,  Wellsville,  Pa. 

S.  G.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Unexcelled  for 
introducing  new  blood  or  as  foundation  stock.  Eggs 
from  my  special  matings,  $1.50  por  15;  $2.50  per  30; 
$0  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back' 

IRA  L.  LETTS,  Moravia,  if.  Y. 

Standard-bred  Poultry— Highest  quality;  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Fairvlew  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

Partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs  (Doolittle)  $3.00  per  15. 
High  Class.  Sinclair  Smith,  002  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  VV.  Holland  Turkeys. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  li.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.Y. 

Tyi  APIfE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  vari- 
1  1  etles,  Andalusians,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Hamburgs,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, Syl vanla, Pa. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

D  Red  Eggs 90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  50;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  <Jiinkprto»»,  Pa. 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

are  bred  for  heavy  laying,  large  size,  blooky  build  and 
vigor.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15,  $2.50  por  50,  $40  per  1,000. 
Also  M.  Pekin  Duck  eggs  at  $1  per  setting.  Catalogue 
free.  E.  FRANKIJN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

rjAllHED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS,  ROSE  COMB 
D  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  15  Eggs,  $1.00;  30  for  $1.75;  100  lor  $5.00,  from 
vigorous  farm  raised  stock. 

FRED.  B.  KEENEY,  Laceyville,  Penn. 

White  Wyandottes-fe. "S  E? 

hundred.  A. 7).  TRIPP,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

VUHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY-15  years 
experience  as  a  breeder  of  this  popular  variety. 
Eggs  from  fancy  matings,  $1.50  per  13.  Incubator 
Eggs,  $f>  per  100.  Circular  on  application.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MATT  M.  FARRELL,  Sodus  Point,  N.Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Excellent  winter  layers, 
•’  and  fine  table  birds.  Small  feeders  and  free 
from  disease.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  setting  of  13. 

J.  R.  DAVIES,  Maywood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

EGGS  FOR  SETTING-K”thhoRr„“lf“.rnj 

Brown  wognorns,  send  to  Mbs.  Lknora  Compton, 
Colesvilie,  N.  J.  $1.00 for  13;  $5.00  hundred. 

Buff  and  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for 
sale — 75c.  per  15:  $4  per  100. 

CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  K.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

EfGGS  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40;  from  thoroughbred  Brah- 
^  mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds  and  Leghorns, 
12  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

S.  C.  W.  Legh’s;  selected  birds  from  fine  laying  strain. 
Eggs,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  C.  E.  S LITER, 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Union,  N.  Y. 

Wright’s  White  Wyandotte  Eggs.-d?r"stto^0so 

per  15;  $4.00  per  100.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00 
per  11.  GRAND  VIEW  FARM.  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

\A/hite  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching;  15  eggs,  $1.00 
If  best  stock.  E.  SCHIEBEU,  It.  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 

9f|  pnnC  <J*|  —Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leg¬ 
it  U  LUUO  1  horns,  Minorcas.  Also,  Pigeons 

and  Hares.  Thirty  varieties  of  Eggs.  List  Free. 

A.  L.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Penn. 

IA/HITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
"  from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  tier  15.  White 
Wyandottes  only  $0.00  anil  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER- 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Wautkr  MoEwan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Seik,  Mgr. 

COR  SALE— S.C. W. Leghorns,  heavy  laying  strains, 

'  Eggs  $1  per  15.  FRED.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N,  Y. 

CfifiO— W.  Wyandottes,  W.  P.  Rock.  $1.50  per  26. 
LUUO  Incubator  Eggs,  $5  per  100.  Fine  stock  for 
sale.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HELIJ.NGS,  R.  R.  No.  5.  Dover,  Del. 

CIJAQ  Mammoth  Buff  k  White  Holland  Turkeys,  Pekin  Rucks, 
LUUO  Buff  Leghorn,  Orpington,  Bull'  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  S.  0.  A  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Willis  Wilson,  Chandlersville,  O. 

25  000  fertile  White  Wyandotto  Eggs,  $4.00  per 
100  jhahy  chicks,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Burnwood,  New  York. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Ridgefield, 
El  Conn.  Eggs  for  hatching  1907.  Black  Orpington, 
$0  per  15.  8.  C.  White  Leghorn,  $1.50  per  15.  Special, 
$3  per  15,  $0  per  100.  Fertility  guaranteed. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTES 

w  free.  C.  BROWNING,  Box  11,  Portland,  Mich 

15  Eggs, 75c.  Famous  ia1“|.T;hoffiS; 

Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Layers;  Winners;  Range. 
Colony  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2,  Shermansville,  Pa. 

EGGS~B\,fr  w>.an-  exclusively,  (Golden  Rod  and 
mm  ww  other  prize  winning  strains);  farm  range; 
$1.50  per  15.  G.  S.  BUCHER,  R.  1,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

Q  |*f  CPPC  Per  hen  from  in y  Barred  Rocks  in  1906.  My 
£1  1  LUUO  KKI>S  are  equally  good  layers.  Cash  with  order. 
Kggs,  75c.  per  13  ;  $2.25  per  50.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

CfifiO  from  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns, 
LUUO  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rose 
Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  I*.  Rocks,  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks,  Ohoster  White  Pigs,  Scotch 
Collie  Pups,  sable  with  white  collar  around  nock,  $5 
each.  Jersey  Bull  Calves  cheap. 

I).  J.  KENEPP,  MeVeytown,  Penn. 

FGGS  FOR  HATCH ING-R.  C.  RHODE  IS- 
L  LAND  REDS  only,  heavy  layers.  Our  250  hens 
L  and  pullets  laid  238  doz.  in  Jan.  Stock  from  the 
two  most  successful  prize-winning  strains  in  the 
U.  S.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15;  from  one  pen  of  special 
mating,  $2.00  per  15:  incubator  eggs,  $5.00  per  100. 

J.  1.  PARENT,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.-R.  D.  No.  2. 

WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry  eggs.  Prices  low.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 

STOCK  AND  EGGS  CHEAP. 

45  varieties  Standard  Bred  Chickens,  Pigeons, 
Ducks  and  Turkeys.  Fine  catalog  illustrates  ami 
tells  all  about  Poultry,  feeding,  care  and  our  big 
premium  offer.  Best  way  to  rid  poultry  of  lice, 
etc,,  only  10c,  John  E.  Hcitwole,  Hirrisonbcrg,  Va. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN jDUCK  EGGS, 

11  for  $1 .  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas, 
Rose  Comb  Reds,  15  for  $1.00. 

GEO.  W.  DE  RIDDEK.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
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HUMAN  NATURE  OF  THE  HOG . 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Ernest 
Thompson-Seton  or  some  other  student  of 
nature  does  not  write  a  book  of  life  his¬ 
tories  concerning  our  domestic  animals. 
Such  a  work  from  an  expert  would  surely 
develop  stories  that  for  interest  would 
equal  or  surpass  “Raggylug,”  “Wahb”  or 
“Badlands  Billy.”  Even  the  hogs,  which 
are  commonly  supposed  to  know  nothing 
except  how  to  eat  corn  and  wallow  in  the 
mud,  would  reward  the  nature  student 
with  traits  of  intelligence  that  would 
prove  a  surprise.  Their  grunts  usually 
consideta/d  meaningless  and  bordering  on 
irabecil^  would  prove  to  be  a  language 
whereby  they  readily  know  the  difference 
between  their  associates  and  the  stranger 
within  the  gates,  and  cause  them  instant¬ 
ly  to  respond  to  the  call  to  meals,  the 
danger  call  which  sends  the  little  pigs 
scurrying  to  hide  in  the  straw  or  the  call 
for  help.  It  often  happens  when  the 
drove  is  bunched  in  the  clover  in  the 
Fall  that  it  is  necessary  to  catch  at  feed¬ 
ing  time  a  certain  pig  to  replace  the  ring 
in  his  nose.  Now,  if  perchance  this  pig 
is  one  who  has  been  raised  with  the  main 
bunch  his  calls  for  help  will  surround  the 
operator  with  a  circle  of  excited  hogs 
that  loudly  demand  his  gore,  while  if  the 
outcry  comes  from  a  pig  recently  placed 
with  the  rest,  the  drove  go  on  calmly  eat¬ 
ing,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  frantic 
efforts  to  escape.  A  neighbor  once  came 
into  our  yard  to  “see  the  cattle.”  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  faithful  dog.  A 
pig  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  insulted 
the  dog,  who  snapped  at  the  pig,  which 
at  once  sent  a  call  for  help.  To  the  per¬ 
son  who  thinks  the  hog  a  slow,  dull  ani¬ 
mal  it  would  have  been  a  revelation  to  see 
how  suddenly  that  dog  was  surrounded 
by  a  mob  of  raving  maniacs.  We  fully 
expected  to  see  him  torn  limb  from  limb, 
but  a  lucky  jump  on  the  pigs’  backs 
and  out  of  a  door  saved  him.  We  saw 
him  at  home  a  few  days  after,  or  we 
would  have  believed  him  to  be  running  yet. 

Their  wiles  in  securing  feed  are  often 
marked.  One  particular  pet  would  follow 
from  box  to  box  when  we  were  breaking 
corn  for  steers,  and  beg  for  an  ear.  To 
attract  attention  he  would  take  our  boot 
strap  in  his  mouth  and  give  it  a  gentle 
pull.  If  this  didn’t  succeed — and  it  usu¬ 
ally  did  not — he  would  pull  a  little  harder 
and  harder,  until  he  was  rewarded  with 
an  ear  of  corn.  The  pig  “milking  a  cow,” 
pictured  in  a  former  R.  N.-Y.,  is  by  no 
means  a  novelty.  In  common  with  all 
animals  pigs  not  only  have  an  instinct 
of  preparing  for  the  Winter,  but  often 
their  sagacity  in  foretelling  a  storm  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  uncanny.  If  one  should  see — 
some  fine  Winter  day— a  lot  of  pigs  who 
have  access  to  a  straw  stack  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  pulling  out  straw  and  banking 
it  on  the  south  side  of  the  stack  he 
would  better  see  that  there  is  plenty  of 
fire  wood  cut,  for  there  is  going  to  be  do¬ 
ings.  An  old  sow  with  a  belated  litter — 
we  named  them  the  Wordsworths,  because 
they  were  seven — was  placed  one  late  Fall 
in  a  small  lot  containing  a  six-foot  square 
house  to  spend  the  Winter.  She  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  bring  in  dry  grass  to  make  a  bed, 
and  in  a  few  days  she  made  the  children 
help.  A  more  amusing  sight  than  that 
old  hog  followed  by  her  small  month-old 
pigs — Indian  file,  grave  as  owls — each 
with  its  mouthful  of  dry  grass,  has  sel¬ 
dom  come  to  our  notice. 

In  every  large  bunch  there  seems  to  be 
some  Ishmaelite  who,  not  content  with 
good  feed,  is  always  looking  for  a  hole — 
and  usually  finding  it.  One  developed  a 
knack  of  jumping  between  the  wires,  and 
the  way  he  could  jump  was  a  caution. 
We  tightened  wires  in  vain,  and  at  length 
prepared  a  “jug.”  But  we  had  to  catch 
our  goose  first,  and  many  well-laid 


schemes  went  aglee  while  our  intended 
victim  bolted  over  the  fence  and  hied  his 
way  to  the  nearest  cornfield  laughing  at 
our  feeble  efforts.  In  fact,  he  might  still 
have  been  at  liberty  if  overconfidence — 
that  bane  of  the  whole  animal  race — 
hadn’t  set  in.  When  afflicted  with  this 
one  day  Beelzebub — as  he  was  well  named 
— strolled  off  to  about  the  middle  of  a 
40-acrc  meadow,  doubtless  to  see  why  it 
was  not  fenced  in  so  that  the  pigs  could 
enjov  the  Fall  feed.  We  seized  our  op¬ 
portunity  and  a  strap,  and  mounting  our 
best  saddle  horse  we  proceeded  to  move 
immediately  upon  his  ranks.  We  greatly 
regret  that  we  cannot  present  a  series  of 
moving  pictures  showing  the  chase  that 
ensued,  for  certainly  nothing  wilder  has 
occurred  since  Tam  o’  Shanter.  We 
stayed  not  for  brake  and  we  stopped  not 
for  stone.  To  the  credit  of  the  pig  be  it 
said  that  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of 
that  horse  he  got  to  the  fence  first,  and 
went  through  it,  but  he  was  “all  in,”  and 
hastily  dismounting  we  gave  a  short  sprint 
and  an  experienced  twist  of  the  foreleg — 
the  strap  was  in  his  mouth  and  the  enemy 
was  ours. 

It  is  well  said  that  all  animals  have  a 
tragic  end,  and  unluckily  the  end  of  the 
pigs  is  not  always  on  the  big  wheel  in  a 
packing  plant.  One  year,  when  the  drove 
numbered  160,  the  dreaded  cholera  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  late  in 
the  season,  and  we  hoped  we  might  es¬ 
cape,  but  when  we  found  the  mother  of  a 
fine  Fall  litter  dead  by  the  feed  trough 
we  knew  we  were  going  to  get  “ours.” 
Sometimes  in  such  cases  the  whole  bunch, 
big  and  little,  sick,  dying  and  well,  are 
hustled  on  a  car  and  headed  for  market, 
but  such  money  didn’t  tempt  us.  Money 
is  only  a  bother,  anyway,  so  we  have 
heard,  and  we  almost  believe  it  when  we 
read  the  society  notes  from  Pittsburg.  So 
we  took  a  spade  and  dug  a  large  hole, 
which  lengthened  as  the  days  went  by — 
corded  them  in,  sprinkled  lime  over  the 
top,  until  120,  including  most  of  the  care¬ 
fully-selected  breeding  stock,  had  gone 
into  the  heap,  when  the  scourge  lifted  as 
mysteriously  as  it  had  come,  and  spared 
a  small  number  with  which  to  start  over. 

Illinois.  A.  E.  p. 


Ailing  Siiotes. — I  notice  on  page  265  a 
question  on  tills  subject.  Tell  D.  E.  P.  to 
put  8  to  10  drops  of  nux  vomica  in  feed  for 
each  100  pounds  weight  of  bog  for  10  days 
or  two  weeks  and  give  a  handful  of  char¬ 
coal  for  each  and  follow  Mr.  Jamison’s  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  sanitary  conditions,  and  I  know 
from  experience  it  will  help  him  out. 

Vermont.  m.  m.  w. 


15  YEARS  OF  ECZEMA 

Terrible  Itching  Prevented  Sleep — 

Tore  Bandages  Away  to  Scratch — 

Got  No  Permanent  Relief  Until 

Cuticura  Cured  in  6  Days. 

“I  had  eczema  nearly  fifteen  years.  The 
affected  parts  were  my  hands,  arms,  and 
legs.  They  were  always  itchy,  and  I 
could  not  keep  from  scratching  them.  I 
had  to  keep  both  hands  bandaged  all  the 
time,  and  at  times  I  would  have  to  tear 
everything  off  my  hands  to  scratch  the 
skin.  I  could  not  rest  or  sleep.  I  had 
several  physicians  treat  me,  but  they 
could  not  give  me  a  permanent  cure,  nor 
even  could  they  stop  the  itching.  After 
using  the  Cuticura  Soap,  one  box  Cuti¬ 
cura  Ointment,  and  two  bottles  Cuticura 
Resolvent  for  about  six  days  the  itching 
had  ceased,  and  now  the  sores  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  I  never  felt  better  in  my 
life  than  I  do  now.  Edward  Worell, 
Band  30th,  U.  S.  Infantry,  Fort  Crook, 
Nebraska.” 


SCOTCH  COLBIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


0  1  A  JO— A  fine  lot  of  Spring  Pigs  from  reg. 

■  Ua  w  stock  for  sale  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  G.  S.  BUCHER,  R.  No.  1.,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Registered  Silver  Premium  Stock.  Mated 

not  akin.  March,  April,  and  May  farrow. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 
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TUBULAR 

WAV 


PAY 


The  old  pan  way  of  raising  cream  don't 
pay — it’s  too  mussy  and  fussy— too  much 
work  for  the  women.  And  it  don’t  pay 
in  dollars  and  cents  because  you  actually 
lose  50  per  cent  of  the  cream  you  ought  to  get.  You 
can  increase  your  cream  product  about  50  per  cent  over 
pan  setting;  33  per  cent  over  cans  set  in  cold  water  ;  25  per 
cent  over  patent  creamers  or  dilution  cans  by  using  the 

SHARPLES 

TUBULAR  SEPARATOR 

Besides  you  can  skim  the  milk  immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing — save  the  handling  and  the  expense  of  storage.  A 
good  milk-house  costs  more  than 
a  Tubular  and  isn’t  half  so  pro¬ 
fitable — even  if  you  already  have 
the  milk-house  it  will  pay  in  la¬ 
bor  saved,  in  crocks  and  pans  saved, 
and  the  increase  in  cream  will  be  ali 
clear  profit.  Of  course,  when  you  buy 
a  separator,  you  want  the  one  that  will 
get  you  the  most  profit— you’ll  want 
the  Tubular— the  reasons  why  are  all 
given  in  a  book  which  you  will  want 
and  which  we  want  to  send  to  you 
free  if  you  will  only  write  for  it,  ask 
for  book  H.  153 


Mr.  Mac  Tuttle,  Danville,  Ill.,  says  ‘‘The  first  week  we  used 
the  Tubular  we  made  a  gain  of  12  lbs.  of  butter  from  five  cows. 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chloago,  III. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


A  few  8-weeks’old  pigs 
for  sale.  W.  H.  BIS¬ 
HOP, Farm  School,  Pa 


THE  NEW  YORK 
V^II  coil  I  K  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  beepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.N.Y. 

rnn  cii  C-duroc  jersey  bed  hogs, 

rUn  OALE  one  Hred  sow  for  July  lOtli  farrow. 
Cli nice  fall  male  pigs  ready  for  use;  a  few  nice  fall 
Collie  Pups,  America’s  best.  Bronze 


sow  pigs. 


Turkeys,  some  fine  Toms  and  eggs;  Partridge  Wyan- 
dottes,  Partridge  P.  Rocks,  Golden  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
R,  0.  Blk.  Bantams,  Rouen  Ducks.  Eggs  of  above 
varieties  for  Sale-  Prices  reasonable  for  quality  of 


stock. 


J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron.  W.  Va. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


KALORAKIA  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshire;;  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  aklnt  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  If  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow* 


M  cintciua,  uculidi  »-***-> 

Calf.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro.  Vt. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-, Pa. 


LAUREL  FARM 


|— REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


WARRINER’S  hBg  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

colo  h V 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Pure  Bred  Registered  Holstein-Friesian 

YEARLING  BULLS 

I  have  several  large,  handsome,  well-grown,  thor¬ 
oughbred  animals,  now  over  a  year  old,  ready  for 
service.  From  choice  dams  and  celebrated  sires. 
Guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect.  At  prices 
within  easy  reach  of  any  farmer.  Full  description 
and  pedigree  upon  request. 

HENRY  LACY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

SPECIAL  SPRING  SALE. 

One  Hundred  Registered  Holstein  Cows ; 
Fifty  Registered  Holstein  Bulls  5 
One  Hundred  Registered  Holstein  Calves. 
CUT  PRICES. 

I  pav  the  freight  on  carload  lots  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Send  for  “BARGAIN  COUNTER 
LIST  ”  Circulars  and  photographs  free.  Do  not 
miss  this  sale.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 
Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production,  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Boll  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Unlc-iAin  Dnllc  of  choicest  breeding,  for  sale  at 
nUlolcin  DUIIs  Farmers’  Prices .  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Pigs. 


mi  UMM0  Farmers  Prices.  Write  tor  par- 
Also  large  English  Yorkshires,  fine  spring 
VALLEVISTA  FARMS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  GLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 

BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rlfton,  Ulster  County,  New  York, 


BRILL  FARM.  Removal  Notice. 

We  will  move  our  herd  to  New  Jersey  the  first  of 
April.  After  that  date  please  address  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  BROADWAY,  Warren  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Poughquag.N.  Y. 


REMOVAL  SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

Having  sold  one  of  our  large  farms  at  Laoona, 
preparatory  to  concentrating  at  Liverpool  March  1st, 
we  ought  to  sell  at  least  130  head  before  that  date. 
We  are  offering  special  bargains  and  jUBt  now 
can  supply  you  with  anything  In  high  class  Holsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  quality  considered. 

STEVENS  BR0S.-HASTINGS  CO., 


Brookside  Herd, 


Lacuna,  New  York. 
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ANOTHER  SHEEP  TALK. 

I  want  to  build  a  shed  in  which  to  stable 
my  sheep.  How  much  floor  space  should  be 
allowed  for  each  sheep?  How  much  space 
at  feeding  rack?  Would  six-foot  posts  be 
sufficient  in  height?  If  fronting  south  would 
muslin  curtains  be  a  good  protection?  In  a 
cement  stable  for  cows  and  horses,  how  wide 
should  the  stalls  be?  e.  h. 

Westminster,  Mass. 

From  20  to  25  feet  of  floor  space  is 
sufficient  for  a  sheep,  depending  on  the 
size.  The  Merino  type  will  stand  closer 
crowding  than  the  English  mutton  breeds. 
I  find  a  pen  40  by  30  feet  ample  for  50 
breeding  ewes,  weighing  from  120  to  150 
pounds  each.  Six-foot  posts  would  be 
hardly  high  enough.  That  would  just 
allow  a  man  of  my  height  to  stand  erect 
when  there  was  no  litter  on  the  floor. 
Where  lambs  are  expected  to  be  dropped 
in  the  pen,  it  is  better  to  leave  all  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  Winter  in  the  pen 
under  the  sheep.  This  has  some  warmth 
in  it.  If  the  lambs  are  dropped  on  the 
ground,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
chilled.  I  would  have  the  posts  high 
enough  so  as  to  afford  eight  feet  in  the 
clear.  This  will  allow  of  a  foot  and  a 
half  at  least  of  material  on  the  floor  by 
Spring,  and  a  tall  man  caring  for  the 
sheep  will  not  bump  his  head.  A  rack  12 
feet  long  will  accommodate  10  sheep,  but 
that  is  the  limit.  It  is  bad  for  breeding 
ewes  to  crowd  coming  up  to  the  racks  or 
mangers. 

I  have  never  tried  muslin  curtains  for 
a  sheep  shed,  but  from  the  satisfaction 
I  know  they  give  in  the  henhouses  after 
our  second  Winter’s  experience,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  try  them.  In  spite  of 
many  days  below  zero  again  this  Winter 
my  son  has  not  had  a  frosted  comb,  his 
hens  have  laid  all  Winter,  and  though 
they  have  not  been  out  of  the  houses  till 
this  week,  his  eggs  are  hatching  finely. 
Again,  several  who  have  tried  the  muslin 
windows  for  a  cow  stable,  speak  highly 
of  them.  Sheep  do  not  need  so  warm  a 
pen  as  cattle,  but  one  that  is  dry  and  well 
ventilated.  Tho  muslin  gives  both. 

There  should  be  no  difference  in  the 
width  of  stalls,  no  matter  what  the  mate¬ 
rial.  Three  and  a  half  feet  is  the  usual 
width  for  cows  of  ordinary  size ;  from 
four  to  five  feet  for  horses.  For  the  lat¬ 
ter  I  like  a  wide  stall,  as  there  is  less 
danger  of  their  knocking  themselves  in 
getting  up.  It  also  affords  plenty  of 
room  for  cleaning  or  harnessing  when 
this  is  done  in  the  stall. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


BUTTER  FAT  AND  BUTTER. 

What  price  per  quart  Is  producer  getting 
for  milk  when  the  butter  sells  for  25  cents 
per  pound?  The  milk  tests  butter  fat  four 
per  cent,  five  per  cent  and  4.4  per  cent.  What 
has  been  the  average  wholesale  price  in  New 
York  City  for  extra  creamery  butter  during 
the  past  year,  ending  February  1,  1907? 

p.  m.  c. 

This  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  in  simply  so  many  figures.  The 
amount  (pounds)  of  butter  that  may  be 
made  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  de¬ 
pends  not  only  upon  the  per  cent  of  fat  it 
contains,  but  upon  several  other  factors  as 
well,  such  as  the  completeness  of  separa¬ 
tion,  the  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the  butter¬ 
milk,  the  amount  of  water  incorporated  in 
the  butter  and  the  proportion  of  salt  re¬ 
tained — and  these  factors  arc  all  quite 
variable.  A  hundred  pounds  of  butter  of 
average  good  grade  will  contain,  say :  83 
to  85  pounds  of  fat;  15  to  II  pounds  of 
water;  two  to  four  pounds  of  salt;  and 
of  course  very  small  amounts  of  casein 
and  other  materials  which  may  be  deemed 
unavoidable  impurities.  Thus  it  is  that 
a  hundred  pounds  of  butter  fat  will,  if 
skillfully  handled,  produce  considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  of  butter, 
the  amount  of  this  “overrun”  or  “above 
test”  depending  upon  several  variable  con¬ 
ditions  as  outlined  above.  The  gld  meth¬ 
od,  now  fortunately  almost  out  of  date, 
of  testing  a  cow  by  churning  her  cream 
was  about  as  much  a  test  of  the  butter- 
maker  as  it  was  of  the  cow.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  and  fairly  correct  plan  to  assume 
that  butter  is  85  per  cent  fat,  and  then  the 


theoretical  amount  of  butter  is  ascer¬ 
tained  by  dividing  the  pounds  of  fat 
shown  by  the  test  by  .85  (85-100),  or  an¬ 
other  way  which  is  perfectly  simple  and 
easy  to  remember,  is  to  add  one-sixth  to 
the  weight  of  the  Jat  and  call  that  the 
butter.  These  results  are  full  high  in 
ordinary  practice,  and  leave  no  room  for 
incomplete  separation  or  faulty  churning. 
It  is  easv  to  conduct  butter  making  so 
carelessly  that  the  pounds  of  butter  will 
hardly  exceed  the  pound  of  fat.  If  the 
milk  tests  four  per  cent  fat,  then  100 
pounds  of  four-per-cent  milk  equal  4.00 
pounds  of  fat  -4-  .85  =  4.71  pounds  of 
butter;  4.71  pounds  of  butter  at  25  cents 
per  pound  =  $1,177,  value  of  100  pounds 
of  four-per-cent  milk.  A  quart  of  milk 
weighs  2.15  pounds,  therefore  a  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  equals  46.5  quarts,  and 
$1,177  -4-  46.5  =  2.53  cents  per  quart.  By 
precisely  the  same  line  of  calculation,  we 
find  that  five-per-cent  milk  will  be  worth 
3.16  cents  per  quart  and  4.4-pcr-cent  milk 
will  be  worth  2.78  cents.  It  mu.st  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  are 
merely  gross  results,  and  that  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  it  will  cost  three  cents 
per  pound  to  manufacture  and  sell  this 
butter.  Tables  have  been  prepared  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  that 
may  be  expected  from  a  hundred  pounds 
of  milk  of  any  given  richness. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  the  price  paid  on  the  floor  of 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  for 
“fresh  extra  creamery”  has,  during  the 
year  ending  February  1,  1907,  averaged 
25.34  cents  per  pound,  the  highest  price 
during  that  period  being  32  cents,  reached 
in  December  and  again  in  January  just 
passed,  while  the  lovycst  price  of  the  year, 
19J4  cents,  was  in  May  and  again  in  June 
last  year.  These  may  be  regarded  as  the 
“official”  quotations  for  large  lots,  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  regular  receipts  of  fine 
butter  sell  at  figures  somewhat  higher 
than  these.  Selling  butter,  like  everything 
else,  is  largely  a  matter  of  “private 
treaty.”  jared  van  wagenen,  jr. 
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Driver 
or  Worker 

To  do  his  best,  a  horse 
needs  the  whole  food  value 
of  his  ration.  To  produce 
flesh  and  milk  this  Is  also 
true.  In  c,  heavy  fed  ani¬ 
mal  only  about  half  of  the 
food  Is  usually  digested,  In 
an  unthrifty  animal  It  Is 
less.  i._ 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  the  (s' 
prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  I 
(M.D.,  D.  V.  S.)  increases 
the  powers  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  and 
makes  every  pound  of  grain  yield  a 
larger  amount  of  profit  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  it,  besides  curing  the 
minor  stock  ailments.  When  we  re¬ 
member  it  is  not  the  food  consumed  but 
thefood  digested  that  produces  the  profit, 
we  comprehend  tho  necessity  for  tonics. 
Professors  Quitman,  Winslow,  Finlay  Dun 
and  all  the  leading  medical  authorities 
recommend  the  bitter  tonics  In 

dbhess 

STOCK  F25D 

for  improving  digestion,  iron  for  the  blood, 
nitrates  for  expolling  poisonous  material 
from  the  system  and  besides  it  is 

Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee, 


100  lbs. 


$5.00) 

25  lb.  Pall.  $1.60 r 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  ' 
slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  in  the  do»e— it’s  small  and  fed  but 
twice  a  day.  which  proves  it  has  the  most  diges¬ 
tive  strength  to  the  pound.  Onr  Government 
recognizes  I)r.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal 
tonic  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  snpply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &.  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant 
Louse  Killer. 


Kxc.pt  In  Canada 
and  extreme 
Weat  and  South. 


—Distil¬ 
lers  Dry 
Grains 


CORN  PROTEGRAN 

make  the  ideal  dairy  feed.  High  protein,  and  fat. 
Produces  milk  at  one-third  less  cost  than  Bran. 
Keeps  indefinitely.  Send  for  proofs. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  056,  Blanchester.Ohio 

You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN  or 
XHOKOUGHPIN,  but 


jygSORBiNE 


will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  if 
you  write.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  4-C  free. 

A  BSOBBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
#1.00bottle.  Cures  Varicose  Veins,  Vari¬ 
cocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or 
Ligaments.Knlarged  Glands,  Allays  Pain. 
Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

V/,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


ICKM0RC3 

CALL  CURE 

la  sold  by  all  dealers 
and  they  will  pay  the 
money  back  if  it  does 
not  cure  harness  and 
saddle  galls,  wire 
cuts,  speed  cracks, 
scratches  or  grease 
heel  while  you  work 
the  horse.  Nothing 
better  for  bruises, 
rope  burn,  old  sores 
or  cracked  cow’s 
teats.  No  substitute 
r  one  half  so  good.  Write 
today  for  Bfckmore’s 
Horse  Book,  illustrated,  and  large  FREE 
Sample  box  Gall  Cure  for  10  cents  topay 
postage  on  both.  Sold  by  dealers.  Bick- 
more  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  912  Old  Town,  Maine. 


mm 
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Rough-  On-Flics. 

Every  gallon  guaranteed.  Upon 
receipt  of  $2  we  will  send  one  gal¬ 
lon  and  a  good  sprayer  by  express 
prepaid.  A  fter  using  half  the  oil, 
>i  not  satisfactory,  upon  receipt 
of  notice,  we  will  refund  the 
money  and  receive  back  the 
sprayer  and  can,  paying  return 
charges. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO., 


Utica,  N.  Y • 


LABEL 


DA/VA’S  EAR  LABELS 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


Death  tho  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  send  you  100  lbu.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing;  i  f  you  do,  it 
costs  you  tr.,00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once.  * 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio, 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction . 

GombauH’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  RheunAtism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  inv.Aable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sSId  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tarSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Willlams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


REID’S 


Hand 

Separators 


Lightest  running;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  80  days’  free  trial,  if  desired. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Reid  Hand  Separators  and  pricelist 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

A.  H.  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  if  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
'  $100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotestweathor.no 
'skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
During  cold  weather  set  In  house,  water  need  not  bo 
changed. '60,000 Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1006.  More 
Boss  than  any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write 
today  for  free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

Blufton  Cream  Separator  Co.  box  m  Blufton,  0. 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES  I  newton’s 

U  .,,, . U  *  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 
GUARANTEED.^*  a  Specific  for  Wind  and  Throat 

'  troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  15  years  on  the 
market,  provesits  worth.  One 

to  two  cans  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
Heaves.  $1.00  per  can.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

Send  for  booklet  of  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb,  thrush* 
colic,  founder,  distemper,  etc*  Stand* 
Ing  offer,  good  everywhere:  flOO.  for  % 
failure  where  we  say  it  will  cure.  “Vet* 
orlnary  Experience"  free.  lOOpages, 
tho  perfect  home  horse  doctor.  Write  for  »  oopy.  . 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Q,ueb#4o 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER 

\pr '  l  A  cheap,  effective  dis- 

l  infectant  and  remedy, 

jn  powder  form  to  be 
dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
31bs.50o.  6X  lbs.  $1.00.  (f.  o.b.N.  Y.  City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.. 

[  Dept.  HQ  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  Ybrk  City!  1 


<0,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 


"Old  Trusty* 

Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  en- 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
Johnaon  ■  2-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
F»y»  the  Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 

Frelgh  t  story— It’s  FREE— write  for  it  today. 

V  M.  JOHNSON  CO.,  CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


EARLY  GHIGKS  PAY  BIG 


nr  our 

Guarantee 
Protects  you 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata¬ 


log  free.  Banta-Bendtr  Mfg.  Co  Dept.  46.  Ligonlsr.lnd. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fireproof 

HATCHING  AND  BROODING  PLAI 

for  #7 .50.  2  qts.  oil  wi 

hatch  and  brood  the  chick 
Our  nest  system  is  the  late 
discovery.  Full  line  poult; 
supplies.  Lowest  prices.  Fri 
catalogue.  Write  to-day. 

CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
Box  212,  Elmira,  N. 


INE'LAN  I 

INCUBATORS  and  BROODE 

Easy  Hatching  with  aPineland 
. .  -Jnly 10  min.  work  a  day,  regulator  rel 
oPJeGbea’;  uniform,  ventilation  gives  pur 
air.  Guarantee  protects  you.  Catalog  fre< 

j|jWEL<NDJHCU8<T0H  co..  Boa  DP  iametburg,  R.  J. 
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SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure  . 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiiul  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 

I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  lCx- 
iracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

R— 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS, 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

SEND  TOR 

//  CtncULASSTOTHt 
CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
CO. 

HICGANUM 
C0NN.U.5.A 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 

Send  for  circulars  to  tlie 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.(  39  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 
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A  NAGLEY  2-HORSE 

TRANSPLANTER 

will'transplant  all  kinds  of  plants— have  been  used 
15  years.  Automatic  in  watering  and  fert.  izing— 
capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  day.  Ask 

The  Nagley  Manufacturing  Co., 

LYONS.  NEW  YOKK.„ 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACKINF?. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.TIFFIILOH1IO. 


Well 


DRILLING 


WELL  MACHINES 

Over  70  Ri/.ps  anil  styles,  for  drilling  either  'loop  or 

h-k.  Mounted  < 


;  od  ir  roc] 


\  any  k 

wheelsoron  sills.  With enginesorhorse powers,  .strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


EVERY  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 

CAN  AFFORD  A 

Caldwell  Tank  and  Tower. 

Costs  little  and  gives  as  good 
water  service  as  city  waterworks. 
Strong  and  durable  and  lasts  a 
lifetime  without,  repairs.  Easy  to 
erect  and  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Plenty  of  outfits  around 
you.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
>V.  E.  CAMIlVIbL  ('<>.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanks  ( 'V"’!1 )  Towers 
V  Galvaiiiiui'l  > 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Has  Engines. 


STANDARD 


Guaranteed  accurate,  reliable  and 
durable.  \\  rite  for  free  copy  of  our 
catalogue,  which  describee  all  kinds  of 
scales — Portable ,  Pit.  l’itlcss;  Steel  and  Cement 
w  Construction.  Let  us  scud  you  a  Scale  on  trial. 
Osgood  bcaleCo.jloiCcntral  St*,  Binghamton, N.i. 


Gasoline  Engine 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME. 

We  will  sell  a 
334  h.  p.,  5  h.  p. 
and  7  h.  p.  gaso 
line  engine  sta¬ 
tionary  complete 
for  half  price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  &  Bro. 

500  X.  Fourth  St. 
Wriglitsville,  Fa- 


"Woodpecker” 


30  DAYS 
ON  THIS 

AN  ENGINE  THAT  W0°.KS 

A  hun  iredjob  power  for  farm 
work.  I’erfectlysimpleand never 
any  trouble  to  makeitrun.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shipitbackityou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm.no  expense. 
Usesalcoholorgasoline  ttJ-C, .7.14 
h.p.  A  selling  plan  that'sfair  and 

_ J  square.  Writeand  letustell  you. 

WOODPECKER,  IBthSt.  OHIce. Middletown. Ohio. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
Portable  and 
Hoisting. 

Catalogues  on  Request. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y • 
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THERE  are  two  things  it  pays  to  watch  out  for  when 
you  buy  a  cream  separator. 

I.  H.  C.  CREAM  HARVESTERS  are  of  simple  con¬ 
struction  ;  are  very  easily  operated  and  easy  to  clean.  # 
Notice  the  natural  and  easy  position  of  the  operator  in  the 
illustration.  The  handle  is  placed  at  just  the  right  height  to 
turn  easily.  No  high  reaching  or  stooping  over.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  also  geared  just  right  to  make  it  run  easily. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  low  supply  can, — one 
that  is  filled  easily  and  yet  the  milk  and  cream  spouts  are 
high  enough  to  make  possible  the  use  of  large  receiving  ves¬ 
sels.  The  skimmed  milk  will  flow  directly  into  a  ten- 

gallon  milk  can.  ....  .V 

In  many  separators,  either  the  supply  can  is  high  or  the 
milk  and  cream  spouts  are  low. 

And  because  of  their  simple  construction,  I.  II.  C.  CREAM 
HARVESTERS  are  easily  cleaned.  All  you  need  is  a  pan 
of  hot  water  and  the  two  brushes  which  go  with  the  machine. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  good  points  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
CREAM  HARVESTERS,  and  before  you  buy  a  cream 
separator, , you  will  do  well  to  learn  all  about  them. 

They  skim  close  under  all  conditions,  whether  the  milk  is 
warm,  cold,  rich,  viscid  or  old— they  get  all  the  cream  down 


to  a  thousandth  part. 

They  are  made  so  strong 
and  simple  that  in  years  of 
operation,  they  show  no  per¬ 
ceptible  wear.  We  have 
given  them  a  practical  test 
that  equals  several  years’ 
work  in  the  dairy.  Every 
machine  is  tested  before  it 
leaves  the  factory. 

The  working  parts  are  self- 
oiling,  and  neatly  housed  to 
prevent  accident;  yet  all  are 
readily  accessible,  which 
makes  them  easy  to  keep 
clean. 

1.  H.  C.  CREAM  HAR¬ 
VESTERS  are  made  in  two 
styles,  and  various  sizes; 

Dairymaid,  a  chain  drive 
separator,  and  Bluebell,  a  gear  drive  separator. 

Call  on  local  agent  and  inspect  these  separators  or 
write  for  catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  V.  S.  A. 


(incorporated) 


Will  You  Try  This  Engine 

30  DAYS  FREE? 


■YyrHEN  you  buy  a  farm  power  it 
\a/  is  to  your  interests  to  get  the 
engine  that  will  give  you 
— the  best  service — at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense — with  the  greatest  conven¬ 
ience — and  the  least  trouble. 

You  can’t  afford  to  buy  any  other 
kind. 

*  JjC  * 

Now,  we  believe  that  we  have  the 
gasoline  engine  you  -want. 

We  know  that  our  engine — the 
Abenaque — is  more  convenient  in 
every  day  use — is  adapted  to  a  wider 
range  of  work. — gives  less  trouble, 
and — takes  less  fuel  than  any  other 
farm  power  engine  made. 

We  know  it.  and  we  want  to  trove 
it  to  you — or  let  you  prove  it  your¬ 
self. 

Therefore  we  ask  the  privilege 
of  sending  you  any  Abenaque  En¬ 
gine  you  may  select 

On  30  Days  Free  Trial 

N o  money  in  advance — no  trouble 
or  bother. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how 
to  run  it,  and  then, 

You simplyuse  the engine30days, 
and  decide  whether  the  claims  we 
make  for  it  are  true,  or  not. 

That  is  the  way  to  be  sure  about  it. 

4c  *  * 

Of  course,  we  wouldn't  dare  make 
such  an  offer  if  we  weren’t  sure  that 


the  Abenaque  will  do  better  work 
for  you  than  any  other  engine  in 
your  neighborhood. 

It  is  so  simple  and  so  convenient 
that  you  canU  help  being  delighted 
with  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  adapted  to 
more  kinds  of  work  than  any  other 
engine ;  it  can  be  used  in  more-ways. 
in  more  places  and  in  tnore  positions. 

Tills  is  true  because  the  Aben¬ 
aque  is  a  “unit’’— that  is,  it  is  self- 
contained — all  one  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  that  you  can  pick  up  and  set 
down  anywhere— on  rough  ground 
or  a  hillside,  and  be  all  ready  for 


ditionalcost)  and  you  can  move 
it  about  your  place  with  no 
more  trouble  than  you  would 
have  with  a  saw-buck. 

And  it’s  always  ready  for 
business. 

Our  special  method  of  mixing 
the  air  and  gas,  enables  us  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  t  he  heat 
of  the  engine  for  vaporizing  the 
gasoline,  so  that  you  can  start  the 
Abenaque  as  surely  in  the  coldest 
weather,  as  you  can  in  summer.. 

We  positively  guarantee  this — 
and  it  means  a  lot  to  you. 

Our  patented  system  of  cooling  is 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  No  Money  In  Advance. 

Engines  bought  now  can  be  used  with  Alcohol  without  change. 


business  in  an  instant. 

It  is  built  on  long,  heavy  Z-beams 
which  take  up  the  vibration  so  that 
no  foundation  is  necessary— no 
bolting  down  or  trueing  up. 

The  gasoline  tank  and  water-cir¬ 
culating  tanks  are  tart  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  so  you  have  no  cotmections  to 
make. 

You  can  put  the  engine  on  any  or- 
dina'ry  truck  or  sled  (or  we  provide 
special  steel  trucks  at  a  slight  ad- 


admittedly  the  best  in  use  today. 

Instead  of  having  to  have  an  extra 
hogshead  of  water,  holding  60  or  70 
gallons,  the  Abenaque  has  long,  flat 
tanks— a  part  of  the  engine — which 
require  only  4  or  5  pailfuls  of  water 
and  which  nevertheless  give  great¬ 
er  circulation,  greater  radiation  of 
heat,  and  more  rapid  cooling,  than 

Abenaque  Mach.  Works.  Vermont. 

Gasoline  Engines,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Ensilage  Outfits,  Saw  Mill  Machinery,  Grinders, 


the  big,  awkward  70  gal.  hogsheads. 

The  water  cannot  help  circulating 
and  we  guarantee  that  you.  will 
never  have  an  overheated  cylinder 
on  the  Abenaque. 

*  *  * 

The  governor— another  patent  of 
ours — is  of  the  “hit-or-miss”  type. 
Positive  in  action.  It  may  be  set  to 
any  desired  speed;  it  allows  an  ex¬ 
plosion  only  win  n  needed:  and  lets 
the  pump,  sparker  add  valve  mech¬ 
anism  rest  during  the  idle  strokes. 

All  parts  “in  the  open” — nothing 
hidden.  Y ou  see  what  they  are  doing 
and  can  get  at  them  for  adjustment. 

But  what’s  the  use  of  talking? 

Let  us  send  you  one,  that  you  may 
see  from  actual  use  how  good  it  is. 

Send  today  for  full  particulars 
and  select  your  engine  for  trial. 
Please  ask  for  Catalogue  O. 


$60 


GILSON  MFG.  CO. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  ^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

~For  Pumping,  Cream 
Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEEE  TBIAIi 
_ _  Ask  for  catalog  all  sizes 

144  Park  St.  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  1M  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal,  Mounted  or 
Stationary. 

BOTH  CIRCULAR  and  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., Rutland, Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  EH. 


OLDS 


ENCM5 


BEST  BY 

EVERY 

TEST.” 

U.  S.  Gov’t 
Report. 


Send  fob 
Catalogue 


Our  Olds  “  Hopper  Jacket  ”  Engines  on  Skids  3,  414,  6  and  8  H.  P.  are  the  handiest 

things  on  the  market  today.  ^ 

They  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  water-cooled  engine  without  water  tank  and  water 
connections,  making  a  light,  complete,  compact  power  unit,  ready  to  run.  One  pail  of 
water  is  enough  for  three  hours.  Can  be  moved  anywhere.  .  . 

Olds  Engines  are  the  result  of  25  years’  experience  and  are  made  in  sizes  from  i  to  50 
H.  P.  for  all  sorts  of  farm  and  stationary  power. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you  need. 
OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO.,  908  Chestnut  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 
OLDS  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


IRON  AGE  Riding  Cultivators 


_ 

No.  6o  Iron  A^e 
Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator 


The  great  adjustability  of  these  light,  strong  tools  makes  them  valuable  to  all  farmers 
from  the  corn  grower  to  the  market  gardener.  . 

Adapted  for  cultivating  a  large  variety  of  crops — in  any  kind  of  soil,  and 
-quickly  adjustedfor  rows  of  different  width,  without  reducing  the  num-  > 
ber  of  teeth.  Parallel  movement  of  gangs  is  a  valuable  feature— teeth  al  ways| 
face  forward  and  don’t  tnrn  soil  to  or  from  the  crop  unless  desired. 

1  ivot  wheels  make  these  tools  easy  to  guide,  adapt  them  for  use  on  hillsides 
for  crooked  rows,  and  make  them  easy  to  turn  in  smallest  possible  space. 
r  Our  new  1  90 1  Iron  Aire  Book  shows  and  tells  about  the  complete  line  of 
ron  Age  Horse  Hoes  and  Wheel  Hoes,  Seed  Drills,  Sprayers,  Potato  I  lanters, 

Diggers,  etc.  Write  for  it — free* 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  102  GBENLOCH,  N.  J. 
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WEEKLY’,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


PEPPERMINT ,  A  CROP  FOR  SWAMP  LANDS 

A  Story  Often  Called  For. 

Few  crops  yielding  so  profitable  a  return  as  pepper¬ 
mint  are  grown  to  such  a  limited  extent.  The  past 
year  there  was  probably  little  more  than 
8,000  acres  grown  in  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  90  per  cent  of  this  acreage 
was  grown  within  a  radius  of  90  miles  of 
the  city  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  A  plant¬ 
ing  of  peppermint  frequently  yields  35  or, 
more  pounds  per  acre  the  first  season. 

At  $3  a  pound,  the  price  obtained  during 
several  months  last  year,  the  grower  has 
a  gross  return  of  $10"  an  acre,  and 
though  the  second  and  third  crops  from 
a  planting  yield  a  somewhat  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil,  the  cost  of  production  is  also 
less.  Mint  can  be  grown  on  any  land 
that  will  produce  a  profitable  crop  of 
corn,  and  its  cultivation  was  formerly 
limited  to  upland.  Its  cultivation  is  much 
more  profitable,  however,  when  grown  in 
soils  rich  in  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
commonly  known  as  “muck.” 

The  ground  is  plowed  in  the  Autumn 
and  thoroughly  harrowed  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible.  After  harrowing  the 
field  is  marked  with  furrows  about  three 
feet  apart  and  five  inches  deep.  A  disk 
potato  marker  marks  four  rows  at  a  time, 
and  is  an  excellent  tool  for  this  purpose. 

Workmen  carry  in  sacks  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders  the  rootstocks  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  planting  of  the  previous 
year.  These  rootstocks  are  dug  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  possible,  and  are  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  length.  They 
are  put  in  the  furrow  lengthwise  to  form 
a  continuous  line,  and  are  covered  with 
a  movement  of  the  feet  as  the  workman 
walks  astride  the  row.  A  good  workman 
will  plant  from  one-half  to  one  acre  a 
day — the  latter  being  considered  an  excel¬ 
lent  day’s  work.  On  the  Campania  Farm 
in  western  Michigan,  a  machine  has  been 
constructed  with  which  as  many  as  10 
acres  may  be  planted  in  a  day.  For  the 
successful  operation  of  this  machine,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  roots  in 
lengths  of  a  few  inches,  and  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  so  good  a  stand  of  plants  is 
obtained  in  this  way  as  when  planted  by 
hand.  '1  he  planting  is  usually  done  in 
April  or  early  May,  though  a  successful 
crop  may  be  obtained  from  planting  as 
late  as  the  first  of  June.  If  the  conditions 
of  soil  and  weather  are  favorable  the  new 
plants  begin  to  appear  above  the  surface 
in  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  of 
planting,  and  continue  to  appear  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  afterward. 

Cultivation  with  horses  begins  within 
a  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  above  the  surface,  and  continues 
every  week  until  the  runners  begin  to 
form,  which  is  usually  in  July.  By  taking 
out  some  of  the  side  teeth,  cultivation 
may  be  continued  somewhat  longer.  Cul¬ 
tivators  with  many  fine  teeth  are  best  for 
the  purpose,  and  when  necessary  men 
should  follow  the  cultivator  to  remove 
the  weeds  from  between  the  plants  in  the 
row.  If  any  weeds  appear  after  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  stopped  they  should  be  pulled  by 
hand,  as  the  presence  of  weeds  in  the 


mint  may  discolor  the  oil.  In  good  soils  the  rootstocks 
which  began  to  be  thrown  out  in  July  frequently  cover 
the  ground  in  August.  These  rootstocks  are  used  for 
planting  the  following  year. 

Three  or  four  crops  may  be  produced  from  a  single 


THE  HOME  OF  A  MICHIGAN  MINT  FARMER.  Fig.  168. 


INTERIOR  OF  A  MINT  DISTILLERY.  Fig.  169. 


FILLING  ONE  OF  THE  MINT  VATS.  Fig.  170. 


planting.  It  is  the  custom  of  most  growers  to  plow 
in  the  Autumn  after  each  crop  is  harvested,  so  that  the 
rootstocks  that  have  been  produced  in  the  Summer  may 
be  turned  under  to  form  a  new  growth  the  following 
year.  I  he  rootstocks  having  covered  the  ground  the 
crops  of  the  second  and  third  year  can¬ 
not  of  course  be  cultivated  with  horses. 
Many  growers  do  no  weeding  by  hand,  in 
which  case  not  more  than  three  crops  can 
be  grown  from  a  planting.  Harvesting 
begins  with  the  appearance  of  the  blos¬ 
soms,  and  when  the  leaves  nearest  the 
base  of  the  stem  begin  to  turn  yellow. 
With  old  mint  this  will  be  about  the  first 
of  August,  but  with  mint  planted  the 
same  season  it  will  be  somewhat  later. 
Harvesting  always  begins  with  the  old 
mint.  1  he  first  crop  of  a  planting  is 
usually  cut  by  hand  with  a  scythe,  but  if 
the  ground  is  very  level  it  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  cut  with  the  ordinary  mower. 
It  is  cured  in  much  the  same  way  as 
clover  hay,  although  it  is  perhaps  not 
allowed  to  become  quite  as  dry  as  is  usual 
with  hay.  If  allowed  to  become  too  dry 
the  leaves  fall  off  in  handling  and  much 
of  the  oil  is  lost.  The  crop  may  be  cut 
one  day,  raked  and  cocked  the  second, 
and  if  the  weather  is  good  may  be  drawn 
to  the  distillery  the  third  day.  The  mint 
should,  however,  be  as  dry  as  possible 
without  losing  the  leaves,  as  much  less 
time  is  required  to  distill  the  oil.  Wagons 
with  tight  tops  are  used  for  hauling,  so 
that  the  leaves  that  fall  off  on  the  wagon 
may  be  gathered  up  with  a  “scoop.”' 

1  he  distillery  usually  consists  of  two 
wooden  retorts  or  vats,  so  that  one  may 
be  filled  while  the  contents  of  the  other 
are  being  distilled.  These  .vats  are  about 
eight  feet  deep,  seven  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  top  and  six  feet  at  the  bottom.  A 
few  inches  from  the  bottom  there  is  a 
perforated  false  bottom,  and  between 
these  two  the  steam  pipe  enters  the  vat. 
On  the  false  bottom  a  metal  frame  is 
placed  to  which  chains  are  attached  and 
held  in  an  upright  position  along  the 
sides  of  the  vat  by  small  ropes  secured 
above.  1  his  is  simply  a  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement  for  lifting  the  mint  from  the 
vat  after  distillation.  The  mint  is  firmly 
packed  by  two  workmen  tramping  on  it 
as  it  is  thrown  into  the  vat,  and  when 
about  half  full  a  second  frame  is, put  in 
and  the  vat  filled  in  the  same  manner. 
The  cover,  which  is  steam  tight,  is  then 
put  in  place  and  securely  bolted.  A  little 
steam  is  usually  allowed  to  enter  the  vat 
when  it  is  being  filled,  as  it  causes  the 
mint  to  be  more  firmly  packed.  After 
the  top  has  been  fastened,  steam  is  turned 
on  at  40  or  50  pounds  pressure.  For  a 
distillery  consisting  of  two  vats  of  the 
size  given  above  a  35  horse-power  boiler 
is  usually  provided.  From  near  the  top 
of  each  vat  a  pipe  leads  to  a  “worm”  or 
condenser,  which  finally  ends  in  a  small 
receiving  tank,  where  the  oil  rises  to  the 
surface  and  may  be  drawn  off  at  intervals. 
The  length  of  time  of  distillation  is  de¬ 
termined  by  removing  a  wooden  plug 
from  the  top;  and  if  the  oil  is  completely 
distilled  there  will  be  scarcely  any  odor 
of  peppermint  from  the  escaping  steam. 
About  30  minutes  will  be  required  to  dis¬ 
till  the  oil  from  one  filling  of  the  vat  if 
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the  mint  is  in  good  condition,  but  if  not  properly  dried 
or  wet  by  rain  sometimes  two  hours  are  required  for 
distillation.  The  amount  of  oil  obtained  from  one 


REMOVING  MINT  STRAW  FROM  A  STILL.  Fig  171. 

filling  of  the  vat  varies  greatly,  10  to  12  pounds  being 
perhaps  the  average.  In  new  mint  as  much  as  32 
pounds  is  sometimes  obtained,  while  old  mint  that  is 
very  weedy  may  not  yield  more  than  two  ,or  three 
pounds,  although  so  low  a  yield  is  very  unusual. 

The  mint  straw  is  removed  from  the  vat  after  the 
oil  is  distilled  by  attaching  a  crane  to  the  chains  of  he 
frame  on  which  the  mint  was  placed;  it  is  then  lifted 
by  machinery  and  placed  on  a  wagon  to  be  drawn  to 
a  vacant  space  and  spread  out  to  dry.  When  thoroughly 
dry  it  may  be  stacked  in  the  open  or  placed  under 
cover  to  be  fed  to  stock  during  the  Winter.  Some 
farmers  believe  cattle  and  horses  prefer  this  hay  to 
Timothy,  though  but  one  feeding  is  given  a  day,  usu¬ 
ally  at  night.  It  is  not  considered  as  good  as  clover 
hay  for  cattle.  The  straw  is  a  good  fertilizer,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  plow  linger. 

The  main  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer  is  the  oil, 
and  the  crop  would  not  be  grown  if  it  did  not  yield  a 
profitable  return  in  oil.  A  careful  farmer  may  expect 
on  the  average  a  yield  of  35  pounds  an  acre  from  new 
mint,  about  25  pounds  the  second  year,  and  12  pounds 
the  third,  an  average  yield  of  24  pounds.  At  $2.12  per 
pound,  the  average  price  during  the  last  10  years,  the 
income  from  an  acre  of  mint  is  $51.28.  It  is  not 
unusual,  however,  to  have  a  yield  of  50  pounds  from  an 
acre  of  new  mint,  and  at  $3  a  pound,  the  price  pre¬ 
vailing  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  of  1906,  the 
crop  is-  one  of  the  most  profitable  that  can  be  grown 
on  muck  land.  The  expense  of  marketing  too  is  much 
less  than  with  some  crops.  I  have  in  mind  one  farmer 
who  a  year  or  two  ago  drew  to  market  the  year’s 
product  of  oil  at  a  single  load,  receiving  over  $7,000 
for  it.  Figs.  168,  169,  170  and  171  show  scenes 
about  a  peppermint  farm.  w.  J.  w. 

KEEP  HOLD  OF  YOUR  OWN  PROPERTY. 

A  form  of  fraud  and  disaster,  no  less  dreadful  in  its 
consequences  than  that  of  investing  in  mining  or  oil 
stock,  rubber  plantations  or  air-line  railways,  is  that 
indulged  in  by  many  prosperous  farmers  who  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  when  they  desire  to  lay  aside  the  burdens 
of  life  deed  their  property  to  a  child,  friend  or  rela¬ 
tive,  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  receive 
care  for  the  remainder  of  life  in  return.  These  arrange¬ 
ments  seldom  if  ever  prove  satisfactory,  and  after  the 
fatal  step  has  been  taken,  regrets  only  bring  more 
sorrow.  They  will  not  restore  title  to  property. 

A  farmer  spent  48  years  improving  and  developing  a 
Pennsylvania  estate;  he  raised  and  educated  a  family, 
erected  buildings  and  made  improvements  which  indi¬ 
vidualized  himself  and  his  farm.  When  above  70  years 
of  age  he  deeded  his  real  estate  to  a  son,  but  at  once 
the  aged  parents  regretted  their  act,  and  begged  the  son 
to  restore  to  them  their  property.  He  saw  in  it  a  value 
of  thousands;  to  him  this  outweighed  his  parents’ 
wishes,  and  he  refused  to  comply  with  their  request. 
The  aged  mother  could  not  bear  up  under  the  load  of 
sorrow,  and  soon  her  remains  were  carried  to  the 
country  graveyard.  The  father  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  old  home,  a  home  built  by  his  own  industry.  His 
bed  was  torn  down  and  he  was  driven  out  on  a  Winter 
day  with  no  place  to  lay  his  head.  Fifty  years  from 
the  day  he  married  and  established  his  own  fireside, 
living  in  a  cheap  tenant  house  on  a  nearby  farm,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  labor  of  his  aged  hands  for  his  daily  bread, 
he  looked  over  upon  the  luxurious  equipment  on  the  old 
farm,  a  son  enjoying — no,  not  enjoying,  for  pleasure 

never  accompanies  ill-gotten  gains — but  living  on  the 
results  of  an  aged  parent’s  toil.  Cannot  this  true  pen 
picture  of  an  actual  condition  existing  to-day  deter 
others  from  making  a  like  mistake?  o.  o.  w. 


MAKING  BORDEAUX  FOR  POTATOES. 

In  spraying  15  acres  of  potatoes,  is  it  possible  to  make 
in  one  barrel  a  solution  of  lime  and  in  another  barrel  blue- 
stone  in  suflicieut  quantity,  so  that  when  diluted  with  the 
right  amount  of  water  you  could  cover  the  vines  once? 
The  vines  generally  grow  very  large. 

I  doubt  if  it  will  be  found  practical  to  dissolve  all 
stock  at  once  for  a  thorough  spraying  of  15  acres  of 
potatoes.  I  have  made  up  stock  enough  at  a  time  to 
spray  20  to  25  acres  twice.  The  care  and  time  necessary 
to  keep  the  stock  in  good  condition  will  more  than 
offset  the  bother  of  making  as  it  is  needed.  The  method 
that  I  have  found  most  satisfactory  to  me  is  to  slake 
enough  lime  for  half  a  day  in  a  new  flour  barrel  and 
have  two  half  barrels  (saw  a  kerosene  barrel  in  two) 
and  put  the  blue  vitriol  (copper  of  sulphate)  into  a  bran 
or  middlings  sack.  Suspend  the  sack  near  the  top  of 
the  half  barrel  and  fill  with  water.  Use  one  pound  of 
the  vitriol  to  every  10  gallons  of  the  completed  mixture. 
By  using  from  the  blue  vitriol  solution  alternately  no 
waiting  will  be  necessary.  We  aim  to  be  liberal  with 
the  amount  of  lime  we  use,  but  do  not  leave  until  we 
test  every  lot  with  the  acid.  If  by  chance  we  have  not 
enough  lime  in  the  mixture,  which  is  readily  shown  by 
the  brown  spots  as  soon  as  acid  touches  the  solution 
in  the  spray  tank,  we  add  lime  water  until  the  test  is 
satisfactory.  We  endeavor  to  get  enough  lime  in  the 
barrel  or  tank  before  the  vitriol  is  added,  for  by  so 
doing  mixture  will  be  better.  We  use  a  homemade 
strainer,  clean  strainer  cloth,  fastened  in  a  small  wooden 
funnel.  Have  cloth  to  slope  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
in  the  funnel,  as  in  a  strainer  so  made  but  little  diffi- 
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culty  will  be  experienced  in  straining  the  lime.  If  your 
mixture  makes  nozzle  trouble  something  is  wrong,  and 
almost  always  can  be  traced  to  poor  straining  or  care¬ 
less  mixing  of  lime  and  vitriol.  We  usually  spray  first 
time  when  blossom  buds  first  show  and  spray  later 
whenever  the  potatoes  lose  their  previous  coat,  be  it 
two  days  or  three  weeks,  using  from  50  to  60  gallons 
per  acre  each  application.  H.  L.  beadle. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  GROWING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  well-known  recipe  for  rabbit  pie  begins:  “First 
catch  your  rabbit.”  The  best  recipe  for  raising  peaches 
in  a  cold  climate  is,  first  get  a  hill,  the  poorer  the  soil 
the  better.  We  usually  spread  the  ground  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  plow  early  in  Spring,  then  harrow  well 
and  set  the  trees  at  once.  The  trees  should  be  set 
about'  15  feet  apart  each  way,  and  so  as  to  show 
parallel  lines  (or  rows)  two  ways.  I  believe  it  pays 
to  set  the  largest  grade  trees,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  come  from  a  reliable  nursery  and  have  been 
fumigated.  Set  the  trees  in  good,  large  holes  and 
pack  the  roots  snuglv  with  good  soil  until  the  hole  is 
half  full,  then  dump  in  a  peck  of  wood  ashes  and  more 
soil.  Above  all  else  cultivate.  We  plant  beans,  melons 
or  tomatoes  in  our  orchard  until  the  trees  get  large, 
and  after  that  cultivate  by  means  of  shallow  plowing  or 
deep  harrowing,  until  late  in  June,  then  sow  the  ground 
with  cow  peas  or  vetch.  Insurance  is  needed  in  the 
shape  of  the  knife  to  dig  out  borers,  Spring  and  Fall, 
and  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  destroy  fungus.  We  spray 
with  the  3-6-50  formula  (three  pounds  copper  sulphate, 
six  pounds  lime,  50  gallons  water),  just  as  the  buds  are 


swelling,  and  again  as  soon  as  the  calyx  drops  from  the 
fruit,  using  2-2-50  Bordeaux  with  1)4  pound  of  Dis- 
parene  added.  This  can  be  repeated — without  the 
Disparene— in  10  days.  The  first  spraying  settles  the 
leaf-curl  and  the  last  two  will  greatly  lessen  the  dam¬ 
age  by  brown  rot.  We  have  found  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  thin  the  fruit  thoroughly  about  July  1.  When 
the  trees  come  to  bearing  age  we  use  little  stable 
manure,  but  apply  600  pounds  basic  slag  meal  and  50 
bushels  wood  ashes  per  acre.  This  with  thorough 

thinning,  will  make  good  trees  and  fine  fruit. 

All  young  trees  should  be  headed  in  by  cutting  off 
one-third  the  new  growth  about  the  last  of  August, 
using  hedge  pruners  for  this.  All  dead  branches  and 
other  unnecessary  limbs  should  be  cut  off  in  March. 
For  this  we  use  a  saw  and  the  “Rhodes  double  cut" 
pruners  which  are  indispensable.  Nothing  else  will  cut 
as  clean  and  quickly  as  these  shears.  Keep  the  trees 
headed  down  low.  For  the  open  market  a  large,  pre¬ 
ferably  yellow,  peach  is  the  best ;  while  for  family  trade 
a  medium  size  is  often  preferable.  The  four-quart 
carriers  are  the  best  fo-  early  city  trade,  but  for  later 
trade  or  local  custom  the  standard — 14-quart  for  New 
England— is  the  best.  We  grade  all  fruit  carefully  ex¬ 
cept  the  culls — it  is  the  honest  way. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  varieties  we  have  found  to  be 
hardy  and  otherwise  valuable — hardiness  to  be  sought 
first,  last  and  always.  The  order  of  ripening  is  about 
as  given :  Greensboro,  good  size  and  color,  no  rot. 
Carman,  splendid  in  size,  color  and  quality.  Mountain 
Rose,  almost  perfect  except  for  its  medium  size.  Hieley, 
large,  handsome;  rots  somewhat.  Fitzgerald,  fine  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  wood  is  not  very  vigorous.  Elb^rta,  very 
best  yellow,  fairly  hardy.  Oldmixon,  very  fine  except 
for  a  spotted  appearance  of  the  skin.  Kalamazoo,  fine 
yellow,  very  thrifty.  Bequett  Free,  a  white  Elberta, 
fine,  no  rot.  Stump,  the  best  late  white  peach.  Cham¬ 
pion,  ripening  with  Mountain  Rose,  is  the  ideal  peach 
for  the  family,  but  rots  very  badly;  large,  very  hardy. 
The  Crawfords  are  very  tender  and  unreliable. 

Essex  Co.,  Mass. _  a.  f.  tenney. 


“PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  FARMERS.” 

We  have  been  making  some  use  of  the  farmers’  bulle¬ 
tins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  find  some  of  them  quite  useful.  Last  year, 
preparing  the  first  hams  we  ever  cured,  we  followed  the 
directions  given  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  183,  and  they 
were  excellent.  This  year  we  thought  we  would  try 
the  yellow  wash  recommended  in  this  bulletin  for  safe 
keeping  of  the  meat.  The  recipe  as  given  in  the  bulle¬ 
tin  is :  Three  pounds  barytes  (barium  sulphate)  ;  0.06 
pound  glue;  0.08  pound  chrome  yellow  (lead  chromate), 
and  0.40  pound  flour.  Recently,  while  in  the  city,  I 
took  it  to  an  old  reliable  druggist  who  has  been  putting 
up  prescriptions  for  humans  to  take  for  years.  The 
proprietor  took  it,  and  after  studying  awhile,  he  went  to 
one  of  the  younger  clerks  and  asked  him  how  much 
6-100  of  a  pound  is?  They  said  there  were  16  ounces 
in  a  pound,  and  after  figuring  some  time,  the  older  man 
said  it  was  just  1)4  pound.  “The  recipe  called  for  1)4 
pound  of  glue,”  he  said,  and  he  started  to  weigh  it  for 
me.  The  young  man  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfied,  and 
before  he  got  through  weighing  he  told  the  proprietor 
he  was  wrong,  for  6-100  of  a  pound  would  be  less,  not 
more  than  a  pound,  so  they  began  to  figure  again.  I 
realized  that  they  were  going  to  give  me  plenty  of  glue, 
and  being  in  a  hurry  told  them  I  would  call  for  the 
prescription  later  in  the  day,  and  told  them  to  keep  the 
articles  separate,  as  I  preferred  to  do  my  own  mixing 
and  would  furnish  the  flour  myself.  When  I  returned 
they  had  the  prescription  ready  and  nicely  tied  up  with 
my  name  on  it.  While  driving  home  I  began  to  wonder 
how  much  .06  of  a  pound  was,  anyhow.  It  is  a  little 
puzzling  to  one  not  used  to  figuring  in  that  way,  but  I 
soon  decided  the  recipe  called  for  24-25  of  an  ounce  of 
glue,  and  1  7-25  ounce  of  chrome  yellow.  When  I 
reached  home  I  found  they  had  given  me  three  pounds 
barytes,  9)4  ounces  of  glue  and  13  ounces  chrome 
yellow.  Now,  if  the  writer  of  the  above  bulletin  (An¬ 
drew  Boss),  meant  it  for  farmers  to  use,  why  didn’t 
he  put  it  one  ounce  of  glue  and  1)4  ounce  of  chrome 
yellow  instead  of  .06  and  .08  pounds?  Do  you  think 
1-25  of  an  ounce  of  glue,  or  J4  of  an  ounce  of  chrome 
yellow  added  to  that  mixture  would  spoil  those  hams, 
when  applied  on  the  outside  of  muslin  or  canvas?  All 
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farmers  are  not  prepared  to  divide  an  ounce  in  25 
parts,  and  the  druggist  does  not  know  how  when  it  is 
given  to  him  in  a  decimal  fraction  of  a  pound.  M,  F. 
Waterford,  N.  Y. 


1907. 
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PECAN  GROWING  FOR  NORTHERN  MEN , 

The  Nut  Business  in  Florida. 

Some  months  ago  a  farmer  on  Long  Island  asked  if 
he  could  plant  a  nut  orchard  somewhere  in  the  South 
and  attend  to  it  in  Winter,  coming  north  in  time  to  do 
the  work  on  his  Long  Island  place.  By  being  prompt 
in  getting  through  with  his  Fall  work  he  could  grow 
pecan  nuts  in  Florida,  and  do  well  at  it.  He  would 
have  to  be  in  his  orchard  in  October,  as  the  nuts  are 
usually  all  gathered  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
November.  He  should  have  for  the  purpose  a  working 
capital  of  say  not  less  than  $1,000.  The  land  can  be  had 
at  a  low  figure  if  he  does  not  tell  what  he  wants  it  for 
— $5  or  $10  an  acre  probably.  He  should  plant  three 
or  four  named  sorts  to  secure  cross-fertilization,  se¬ 
lecting  the  best  budded  or  grafted  trees,  planting  them 
40  to  60  feet  apart,  or  12  to  17  to  the  acre,  giving 
proper  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  I  would 
select  four  to  five-foot  trees,  costing  $150  per  100,  and 
for  names  choose,  first  of  all,  Schley,  claimed  to  be 
“the  best  pecan  grown,”  “all  meat,”  producing  more 
meat  to  the  pound  of  nuts  than  any  other  sort.  Next, 
Stuart,  large  size,  prolific  early  bearer,  and  then  one 
or  two  others  from  the  dozen  or  more  good  sorts 
offered  in  the  catalogues,  such  as  Van  Deman,  Dewey, 
etc.  The  trees  sometimes  bear  in  five  or  six  years,  but 
10  years  or  more  must  elapse  before  appreciable  re¬ 
turns  can  be  expected.  They  last  100  years  or  longer. 
If  the  grove  is  located  in  northern  Florida 
or  Georgia  the  owner  could  plant  peaches  as 
fillers,  or  farther  south  in  the  Orlando 
neighborhood  pomelos  and  oranges,  risking 
a  possible  freeze  like  that  of  1895,  or  while 
waiting  lie  might  run  down  to  Dade 
County,  lease  a  few  acres  and  grow  toma¬ 
toes,  which,  if  he  had  “good  luck,”  might 
net  him  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  while  his  nut  grove  was  coming  on. 

All  this  is  assuming  that  the  man  is  a 
hustler  and  has  a  big  stock  of  patience  also. 

I  am  informed  by  several  experts  that  per¬ 
haps  the  best  pecan  grove  in  Florida  be¬ 
longs  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Curtis,  and  is  at  Orange 
Heights,  Alachua  County.  A  visit  there  is 
recommended,  also  to  Monticello,  where 
there  are  nurseries  and  groves,  and  to  For¬ 
mosa,  near  Orlando.  All  the  literature  on 
the  subject  should  be  carefully  studied,  in¬ 
cluding  first  of  all  the  catalogues.  The  illus¬ 
trated  treatise  entitled  “The  Pecan  Tree,” 
issued  by  the  Bacon  Company,  of  Dewitt, 

Ga.,  is  an  instructive  and  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  work.  At  Dewitt  can  be  seen  an  or¬ 
chard  of  800  acres.  The  pecan’s  habit  of 
bloom  is  shown  in  Fig.  172,  while  Fig.  172 
shows  the  nuts.  j.  yates  peek. 


CARBOLIC  ACID  ON  TREES. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  carbolic  wash 
for  the  San  Jos6  scale?  Here  is  what  a  man 
told  me  to-day :  At.  a  place  near  Skillman, 

N.  J.,  he  recently  saw  apple,  pear,  cherry 
and  plum  trees ;  one  orchard  had  been  treated 
three  years  and  the  other  two,  and  these  two 
orchards  .were  the  cleanest  of  scale  that  he 
knew  of.  lie  had  watched  the  sprayed  or¬ 
chards  ;  the  owner  of  one  sold  last  season 
$3,000  worth  of  peaches  and  all  the  fruit  was 
very  line.  This  carbolic  wash  is  applied  with 
a  brush  to  about  two  feet  of  the  trunk  from 
the  ground  up,  applied  at  this  time  or  a  little 
earlier.  The  argument  is  that  the  carbolic 
acid  is  absorbed  by  the  tree  and  in  this  manner  reaches  all 
parts  through  the  sap.  This  man  has  an  orchard,  and 
asked  me  for  an  opinion.  Of  course  never  having  heard  of 
It,  I  had  no  opinion  to  give.  My  informant  says  further 
that  the  tree  where  the  wash  was  applied  looks  as  though 
tt.  had  been  burned.  The  formula  is  not  known  by  those 
men  who  use  it ;  they  buy  it  from  a  druggist  who  makes 
it.  This  man  thinks  the  price  is  about  40  cents  per  gallon. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  It,  and  what  about  the  absorb¬ 
ing  theory?  G.  w.  s. 

Pennington,  N.  J. 

We  made  a  special  effort  last  Fall  to  investigate 
every  orchard  that  had  been  treated  with  carbolic  acid, 
and  have  yet  to  find  a  single  case  where  the  carbolic 
acid  treatment  has  been  of  any  benefit  beyond  the  range 
of  the  direct  application.  We  found  orchards  that  had 
been  treated  with  carbolic  acid,  and  which  became  so 
badly  infested  after  the  treatment  that  other  measures 
were  taken  to  free  the  trees.  I  have  not  seen,  in  spite 
-of  all  inquiries  that  I  have  made,  a  single  case  where 
the  material  has  been  applied  and  has  done  anything  at 
all  toward  ridding  the  tree  above  the  application,  from 
scales.  As  to  there  being  whole  orchards  in  the  central 
part  of  New  Jersey  from  which  the  scale  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  driven,  I  can  only  say  that  all  the  inquiries  that 
we  have  made  have  not  shown  us  even  a  single  orchard 
that  has  been  so  benefited. 

I  have  consulted  with  a  number  of  plant  physiologists 
on  this  absorption  theory,  and  they  are  a  unit  in  stating 
that  such  a  substance  as  carbolic  acid  applied  to  the 
outside  of  the  bark  could  not  and  would  not  be  taken 


into  the  general  circulation  of  the  plant  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  carried  to  the  leaf  tissue.  A  few  minutes’ 
consideration  will  show  that  on  a  large  apple  tree  any 
application  that  is  made  on  the  trunk,  even  if  the  whole 
of  the  material  was  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  would 
be  sub-divided  so  minutely  that  no  trace  would  remain 
by  the  time  it  was  scattered  among  the  numerous  twigs 
and  leaves  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  in  any  one 
place  to  injure  any  scale  insect.  Plants  feed  through 
the  roots,  and  whatever  the  sap  takes  up  through  the 
roots  is  carried  into  the  circulation.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  a  substance  into 
the  general  plant  circulation.  I  would  call  attention  to 
another  point,  and  that  is,  that  in  quite  a  number  of 
cases  where  the  carbolic  acid  has  been  applied  to  trees 
it  has  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  bark  and  into 
the  bast,  with  fatal  results  to  the  tree.  I  have  seen 
more  trees  killed  by  carbolic  acid  than  I  have  seen 
benefited.  JOHN  B.  smith. 

New  Jersey  State  Entomologist. 


PLANTING  BROWN'S  SEEDLING  GRAPE. 

I  would  cut  the  top  all  off  but  the  two  lowest  buds, 
and  prune  the  roots  to  six  inches.  Dig  a  hole  large 
enough  to  take  in  the  roots  without  cramping  or  bending 
the  roots,  and  deep  enough  so  that  the  lower  bud  will 
be  just  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  Have  the  outer 
edges  of  the  hole  a  little  lower  than  the  center,  so  that 


the  roots  will  point  slightly  downward.  Place  the  vine 
in  the  center  of  the  hole,  spreading  the  roots  out  in 
all  directions,  replace  the  soil,  putting  back  the  surface 
soil  first  so  the  roots  will  be  in  contact  with  the  richer 
soil,  which  should  be  trodden  or  pounded  firmly  about  the 
roots,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  them.  Then  put  back 
the  subsoil,  or  that  which  came  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  leaving  that  loose.  Either  mulch  the  surface  with 
manure  for  two  feet  from  the  vine,  or  else  keep  the 
surface  stirred  two  or  three  inches  deep,  often  through 
the  growing  season.  When  growth  commences,  a  cane 
will  start  from  each  bud.  Select  the  most  vigorous, 
straightest  growing  cane,  and  keep  it  tied  to  a  stake, 
and  remove  the  other  canes,  thus  letting  the  strength  of 
the  vine  all  go  to  one  cane,  which  will  make  the  stem 
of  the  future  vine ;  this  is  all  it  needs  the  first  year. 
The  second  Spring,  before  growth  starts,  cut  off  all 
of  the  previous  year’s  growth  but  about  two  feet. 
Shoots  will  start  out  each  way  from  the  buds  near  the 
top  of  this  cane.  Allow  two  to  remain,  one  going  each 
way,  and  remove  all  other  growth.  The  following 
Spring,  cut  these  arms  back  to  six  or  eight  buds  each, 
or  less,  if  the  growth  has  not  been  strong  and  vigorous. 
From  each  of  these  buds  will  grow  a  cane  that  will  give 
this  third  season,  two  or  three  clusters  of  fruit.  After 
this,  any  of  the  various  systems  of  priming  and  training 
can  be  followed  which  thq  grower  deems  best,  only 
remember  that  a  vine  can  produce  only  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  that  is  first-class  in'  quality.  If  a  vine  is 


pruned  so  as  to  produce  an  excess  of  clusters,  it  is 
always  at  the  expense  of  quality,  both  in  size  ©f  bunch 
and  berry,  and  flavor  and  keeping  quality. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  c.  gillett. 

DIPPING  NURSERY  STOCK. 

I  have  been  very  much  surprised  at  reading  in  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  communications  from  vari¬ 
ous  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  condemning  the 
above  practice  as  injurious.  I  cannot  see  how  any 
injury  can  possibly  be  done  if  proper  precautions  are 
used;  the  lime-sulphur  wash  is  now  the  standard  solu¬ 
tion  all  over  the  United  States,  and  is  recommended 
unreservedly  by  all  authorities  as  a  Winter  spray  for 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  I  have  never  yet  heard  of 
a  case  of  any  injury  being  done.  Why  then  should  a 
one  or  two-year-old  tree  from  the  nursery  be  injured, 
if  properly  ripened  first  and  then  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  the  proper  strength?  If  injury  is  done  it  must  be 
by  carelessness.  There  is  no  theory  about  this  any 
more  with  us ;  the  practice  is  becoming  general  among 
our  nurserymen;  some  of  the  best  of  them  have  been 
doing  it  for  two  or  three  years,  and  there  has  been  no 
complaint  from  customers.  In  fact,  our  most  cqreful 
planters  now  require  that  their  trees  be  dipped  before 
planting. 

If  nursery  trees  are  prematurely  stripped  in  the  Fall, 
dug  and  dipped,  without  opportunity  to  ripen  properly, 
into  a  full  Winter  strength  solution,  of  course  injury 
will  be  done.  This  practice  of  premature 
digging  is  to  be  condemned  at  all  times, 
but  if  it  must  be  followed  then  the  solution 
for  dipping  should  be  diluted  accordingly. 

I  contend  that  the  lime-sulphur  wash  can 
be  diluted  so  that  it  can  be  safely  used  on 
the  foliage  in  the  Summer  time  without 
injury,  and  still  be  strong  enough  to  kill 
the  scale  in  its  tender  Summer  stage. 
Some  of  our  nurserymen  sprayed  their 
growing  stock  last  Summer  with  the  “Rex” 
brand  of  prepared  lime-sulphur  wash 
diluted  25  to  one  instead  of  12  to  one,  as 
it  is  used  in  the  Winter,  and  the  results 
were  very  satisfactory.  We  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  extensive  experiments  along  this  line 
the  coming  Summer,  and  hope  to  show 
that  the  scale  can  be  controlled  by  Summer 
spraying  as  well  as  by  Winter  work,  and 
also  that  the  lime-sulphur  wash  can  be 
made  to  take  th£  place  of  Bordeaux  as  a 
fungicide.  The  high  price  of  blue  vitriol 
is  making  Bordeaux  a  very  expensive 
spray. 

In  dipping,  most  of  our  nurserymen  use 
the  prepared  sprays,  such  as  the  “Rex”  and 
other  brands,  as  it  is  much  more  conveni¬ 
ent.  For  spraying  trees  it  is  always  recom¬ 
mended  that  lime-sulphur  be  used  hot  be¬ 
cause  it  renders  through  the  the  nozzles 
so  much  better,  but,  of  course,  in  dipping 
it  must  be  used  cold.  The  necessary  ap¬ 
paratus  is  very  simple,  merely  a  trough 
eight  or  10  feet  long,  and  18  or  20  inches 
wide  and  deep,  with  sloping  or  rounded 
ends,  so  that  the  roots  can  be  held  in 
the  hands  of  the  operator  and  kept  out  of 
the  mixture,  although  no  harm  would  be 
done  should  the  roots  be  dipped  also.  With 
the  trees  tied  in  bundles  of  25  or  50  a 
man  can  dip  them  with  great  speed ;  the 
cost  is  trifling  compared  with  that  of 
fumigation,  and  the  results  are  much  more  satisfactory. 

In  the  use  of  this  dip  as  also  in  the  spraying  we  find 
that  failure  to  secure  good  results  usually  comes  from 
lack  of  care  in  following  directions  in  the  making  and 
application.  Our  standard  formula  is  15  pounds  lime 
and  15  pounds  sulphur  to  50  gallons  water.  Slake  lime 
carefully,  preferably  with  hot  water,  then  add  sulphur 
and  stir  well,  add  15  or  20  gallons  water,  then  boil  one 
hour,  actual  boiling  time,  strain  and  add  required 
amount  of  water  to  make  the  50  gallons.  Always  use 
warm  and  as  soon  after  making  as  possible.  The  usual 
method  of  making  small  quantities  is  to  cook  it  in  a 
wooden  tank  or  vat  with  a  sheet-iron  bottom,  set  up 
out-of-doors  over  some  brick  or  stone,  with  plenty  of 
room  underneath  for  fire,  and  a  piece  of  stovepipe  at 
the  back.  But  wherever  a  boiler  is  available  it  is  very 
much  better  to  use  steam  for  the  cooking;  the  materials 
seem  to  mix  better  and  a  strong  jet  of  steam  in  the 
bottom  of  a  barrel  will  do  almost  all  the  stirring 
necessary.  w.  k.  newell. 

Oregon. 

A  Massachusetts  woman  was  recently  killed  at  the 
telephone  by  electricity.  Apparently  she  held  the  telephone 
receiver  while  she  turned  on  an  electric  light,  touching  an 
exposed  surface  with  a  metal  cuff  button,  whi(?h  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  circuit. 

One  of  our  readers  says  the  land  roller  Is  one  of  hts  best 
haying  tools.  What  he  means  is  that  the  roller  packs 
and  levels  the  soft  ground  so  that,  later,  the  mower  will 
cut  closer  and  get  more  hay. 


BABY  RAMBLER  ROSE  IN  PAIL.  Fig.  174.  Sec  Ruralisms,  Page  380. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Forcing  Wafer  Through  a  Well. 

J.  J.  K.,  Rogersville,  Tcnn. — A  spring  fur¬ 
nishes  40  gallons  per  minute.  At  128  feet 
we  have  a  fall  of  10  feet,  at  198  feet  we 
have  a  fall  of  13  feet.  The  house  is  40 
feet  higher  than  the  spring.  At  the  house 
we  have  a  drilled  four-inch  well  73  feet  deep 
with  alKnit  40  feet  of  water.  Can  I  put 
down  in  this  well  a  1  [4-inch  pipe,  put  on  a 
return  of  the  same  size,  bring  this  water 
from  spring  and  force  it  through  this  pipe 
to  the  bottom  of  well  so  as  to  have  cold 
water  in  Summer,  with  any  kind  of  hydrau¬ 
lic  ram?  What  size  ram?  What  size  pipe? 
IIow  much  water  can  I  expect  from  the 
spring  under  all  the  circumstances? 

With  the  size  of  spring  and  a  fall  of  10 
feet  in  128  feet  a  No.  6  ram  with  a  Sc¬ 
inch  drive  pipe,  a  one-inch  discharge  pipe 
should  deliver  at  the  house,  under  the 
conditions  stated,  about  two  gallons  of 
water  per  minute.  The  providing  of  the 
house  with  running  water  at  the  rate  of 
two  to  three  gallons  per  minute,,  regard¬ 
less  of  temperature,  is  quite  a  different 
proposition  from  that  of  supplying  the 
house  with  running  cold  water.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  water  in  the  well 
is  stationary,  or  if  not  strictly  stationary, 
the  rate  of  the  underground  flo\y,  which 
would  change  the  water  in  the  well,  is 
probably  very  slow.  This  would  have  to 
be  the  case  unless  J.  J.  K.’s  well  happens 
to  be  supplied  by  a  stream  of  water  flow¬ 
ing  through  limestone  fissures  or  similar 
channels,  which  might  of  course  be  the 
case  in  a  limestone  region  of  numerous 
large  springs.  If  the  water  is  compara¬ 
tively  stationary  the  flow  of  the  stream 
from  the  hydraulic  ram  through  the  well 
would  tend  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  comparatively  small  volume  of  water 
in  the  four-inch  well  cqnsiderably  above 
that  which  is  normal  to  the  well,  and  as 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  well 
is  probably  nearer  60  than  50  degrees,  the 
cooling  capacity  of  the  water  in  the  well, 
coupled  with  that  of  radiation  from  the 
walls  of  the  well  itself,  is  relatively  small, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  ram  to  deliver  water 
into  the  house  during  the  Summer  months 
at  a  temperature  much  lower  than  65  de¬ 
grees,  while  the  direct  flow  into  the 
house,  independent  of  the  well,  would  be 
likely  to  be  under  75  degrees. 

F.  H.  KING. 

/I  Cider  and  Vinegar  Factory. 

J.  J.  B.  Govesvillc,  Pa. — I  contemplate 
building  a  cider  and  vinegar  establishment  to 
manufacture  cider  and  vinegar  on  a  large 
scale.  Will  you  give  me  plans  for  building 
such  an  establishment? 

Ans. — It  is  difficult  to  advise  in  regard 
to  a  building  for  a  cider  and  vinegar  fac¬ 
tory  without  more  definite  knowledge  of 
the  plans  and  surroundings  of  the  person 
who  is  going  into  the  business,  and  know¬ 
ing  how  extensively  he  expects  to  en¬ 
gage  in  it.  The  simplest  cider  mill  and 
press  of  much  capacity  is  compactly  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  grater  elevated  so  as 
to  grind  directly  on  to  the  press,  a  short 
elevator  being  attached  into  which  the 
apples  are  shoveled  direct  from  the  wag¬ 
ons.  Such  an  outfit  would  require  only  a 
small  building  which  may  be  an  open 
shed,  or  enclosed,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  From  such  an  outfit  to  an  elab¬ 
orate  factory,  arranged  with  storage  bins 
for  apples,  with  the  elevator  arranged  to 
take  the  apples  from  them,  regrinder  for 
pomace,  pomace  trucks,  tanks  for  cider, 
pumps  for  handling  cider,  etc.,  is  quite  a 
sten.  Catalogues  of  cider  machinery  with 
suggestions  for  arranging  building  can  be 
obtained  from  'concerns  advertising  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  If  cider  is  to  be  held  for 
sale  as  a  beverage,  a  place  for  storage  is 
necessary  where  the  extremes  of  temper¬ 
ature  can  be  controlled,  which  in  some 
localities  may  be  an  underground  cellar 
or  cave.  A  cold  storage  room  would  be 
an  ideal  place. 


To  manufacture  vinegar,  the  cider  mus ; 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  and  air, 
Cider  in  full  barrels,  bunged  up,  or  in 
large  tanks,  will  not  turn  to  vinegar  for 
a  long  time.  There  are  two  processes  for 
making  vinegar.  One  is  the  so-callec 
“slow  process,”  where  it  is  allowed  to 
make  itself.  In  this  process  the  barrels 
filled  only  three-fourths  full,  are  stored  in 
a  warm  place,  70  to  90  degrees,  with  the 
bungs  out.  The  other  is  the  generator 
process  used  in  most  large  commercia 
factories,  in  which  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
drip  slowly  through  tall  tubs  filled  with 
beech  shavings.  The  installation  of  a  fac¬ 
tory  of  this  kind  requires  the  services  o  : 
an  expert.  A  building  on  the  “slow  proc¬ 
ess”  plan,  then,  should  be  built  with 
double  walls  to  retain  the  heat,  and  have 
some  way  of  heating,  the  details  depend¬ 
ing  largely  on  the  climate  of  the  locality. 
In  this  building  the  barrels  may  be  ranked 
up  three  feet  high,  the  bottom  tier  about 
one  foot  from  the  floor  for  convenience 
in  drawing  off.  A  tank  should  be  provid¬ 
ed,  into  which  the  finished  vinegar  can  be 
pumped  and  so  made  of  uniform  strength, 
and  from  which  it  can  be  drawn  off  into 
clean  barrels  when  ready  to  market. 
Twenty-four  feet  inside  is  a  convenient 
width  for  such  a  building,  and  this  will 
allow  six  ranks  of  barrels,  side  by  side, 
with  narrow  spaces  between.  If  desired, 
the  building  may  be  double-decked,  thus 
doubling  the  capacity,  but  in  this  case 
heavy  cross  timbers  and  center  posts  are 
necessary  to  support  the  heavy  weight,  as 
each  barrel  and  contents  will  weigh  400 
pounds.  Seven  feet,  in  the  clear,  should 
be  allowed  for  the  lower  story  and  six 
feet  for  *the  upper,  allowing  for  12-inch 
cross  timbers;  this  will  require  14  feet 
in  height  for  the  sides  of  the  building. 
Such  a  building  double-decked,  24  x  48 
feet,  would  have  a  capacity  of  600  to  650 
barrels,  with  allowance  for  tank  and  some 
working  space.  The  barrels  can  be  placed 
in  position  and  filled  with  a  hose  from 
an  elevated  tank  or  cask.  A  door  should 
be  provided  large  enough  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  the  storage  tank,  and  win¬ 
dows  in  the  ends  only  sufficient  for  light¬ 
ing.  Windows  and  doors  should  be  double. 
It  should  be  understood  that  to  manufac¬ 
ture  cider  and  vinegar  successfully  as  in 
other  lines  of  manufacturing,  axperience 
is  required,  and  without  that  experience 
no  one  should  enter  into  it  extensively, 
without  competent  assistance. 

Bureau  Co.,  Ill.  l.  r.  bryant. 

A  Sticky  Whitewash. 

J.  F.,  Redlands ,  Cal. — Will  you  Rive  me  a 
preparation  of  whitewash,  that  will  stick  to 
orchard  trees  throughout  the  Winter,  with¬ 
standing  frost  and  rain?  I  want  something 
that  will  keep  the  trees  whitened  so  the  warm 
weather  of  February  will  not  bring  out  the 
buds  prematurely.  Whitewash  with  common 
salt  does  fairly  well,  but  will  wash  off. 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  that  sticks 
better  to  the  trees  than  the  lime,  salt 
and  sulphur  wash.  For  permanence  it 
takes  the  medal  every  time.  There  is 
no  lime  wash  that  will  not  weather  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  My  suggestion 
would  be  to  use  the  ordinary  boiled  Cal¬ 
ifornia  wash;  apply  it  thoroughly  just 
before  the  rainy  period  and  trust  to 
luck.  [Prof.]  j.  B.  SMITH. 

Wire  Netting  and  Borers. — I  am  very 
much  interested  in  your  contributors’  ar¬ 
ticles  concerning  using  wire  netting  to 
overcome  the  ravages  of  mice.  I  have 
used  tarred  paper  for  this  purpose  with 
perfect  success,  but  this  method  necessi¬ 
tates  with  me  a  renewal  every  Autumn. 

I  feel  that  trees  should  have  air  and 
sunlight  during  the  growing  season,  hence 
my  custom  to  renew  the  tarred  paper 
each  Autumn.  I  am  planning  this  Spring 
to  use  wire  netting  on  1,000  young  trees, 
but  before  doing  so  would  like  to  have 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  wire  netting  prevents  the  possibility 
of  borers  getting  into  the  trees. 

Boston.  e.  w.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  assume  that  these  are 
apple  trees.  Our  reports  indicate  that  when 
the  wire_  netting  is  pushed  down  into  the 
soil  an  inch  or  so  it  does  keep  out  the 
Apple  borer.  What  do  the  wire  netters 
say? 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14, 


Cutting 


]U[EN  used  to  think  that  almost  anything 
with  an  edge  and  a  handle  would  do  for 
corn  cutting. 

Now  we  know  a  makeshift  doesn't  fay. 

The  quality  and  shate  of  your  corn  hooks 
are  of  as  much  importance  as  the  quality  and 
shape  of  your  mowing  machine  knife. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  For 

IMTemper 

Tools. 

The  True  Temper  label  on  a 
corn  hook  is  the  strongest 
guarantee  expert  manufactur¬ 
ers  can  give  you,  that  the 
quality  is  the  jdnest  and  the 
shate  the  most  correct  they  can 
produce. 

No  tool— Fork,  Hoe,  Rake, 
Hook,  Weeder,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  allowed  to  wear  the 
True  Temper  Label  until  it 
bas  been  tested  and  found  to 
come  up  to  its  standard  of  re¬ 
quirements. 

*  *  * 

The  special  steel  used  in 
True  Temper  corn  hooks 
makes  a  short  cutting  edge  that 

)  holds. 

The  correct  shape  gives  you 
'  the  right  siuing  and  enables 
you  to  work  rapidly,  cutting 
your  corn  slick  and  clean. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  complete  True  Tem- 

Eer  line.  ‘The  best  tools  you 
aye  ever  bought  at  the  same 
prices  you  have  always  paid." 
*  *  * 

Write  today  for  our  FREE 
BOOK,  "Tools  and  Their  Uses.” 
It  tells  how  to  save  time  and 
money,  by  the  use  ol  proper 
tools. 

AMERICAN  FORK  &  HOE  CO. 
vest.  14(4  Am.  Trust  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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Buffalo  braND 


No  rubber  wears  as  well  as  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  It  has  stretch  and  don’t 
crack.  Put  on  good  canvas  and  duck 
it  will  outwear  any  other  kind  three 
times  over. 

Buffalo  Brand 

Rubber  boots  are  made  of  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  They  stretch  where 
the  strain  comes.  That's  why  they 
wear  better.  Other  kinds  of  rubber 
will  crack  because  there’s  no 
stretch  in  it.  To  any  user  of 
Rubber  Boots  who  will  send 
for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
Booklet  C,  we  will  send  a 
handsome  Souvenir  Watch 
Fob  FREE.  Supply  is  lim* 
ted.  Write  today. 

Established  Over  Fifty  Years 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO.. 

77-83  So.  Rearl  St.. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  @4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  @7.50  and  @8.00  bushel 
Onion  sets,  @2.00  and  @2.50  bushel,  Cow  Peas 
@2.50  tO  @2.75  bushel.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  fillllord,  l)el. 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS-™*,"1™;*11'  iSl 

plants,  $4.00  per  1,000;  $35.00  for  the  lot. 

M.  GARRAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 


DASPBERRY  ROOTS— 7,000  Gregg  Black  Rasp- 
■*  berry  Roots  for  sale  at  $5  per  1,000.  Hardy  and 
well-rooted.  ALBERT  LAWRENCE,  Maeedon,  N.Y.. 


,  Best 


SEED  Potatoes,  Corn  &  Oats  ™„. 

eties  at  Lowest  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 

McAdams  Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


FREE 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


If  you  state  the 
publication  iu 
which  you  saw  this 
advertisement,  we 
will  send  you  free 

DREER’S 
GARDEN  BOOK 

Beautiful  color  and  duotone 
plates,  224  profusely  illustrated 
pages  describing  everything  worth 
growing  in  vegetable,  flower  and 

f  n  pm 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia 


TREES 


FRUIT  and 
ORNAMENTAL 
Evergreens, 
Shrubs.  Robes, 
Harot  Plants. 


_ I  colored  plate  of  theNew  Hardy  W 

QUEEN  (Fran  Karl  Drugchki;  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  A:  BARRY, 

Mount  H  ope  N urseries,  N urgerj  men— Hortlcultnri  «t», 
Eitabliahed  1840.  Rochester,  New  York. 


DNIflN  ?FFn~ Prize  Taker,  $1.00  per  lb.;  Southport 
umuri  OCCU  Yellow  Globe,  $1.50  per  lb.;  South- 
port  White  Globe,  $2.00  per  lb.  Subject  to  being 
unsold.  EDWARD  RIGG,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA 


—Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  andFRKK 
directions  “23"  on  growing. 


J.  E.  Wing  &  Bros.,  Box  23,  ,°- 


ARE  YOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  Trees  now, 
while  the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  hut 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  can  be  grown.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 


NEW  WHITE  FIELD  BEAN  r11  be 


JONES  11 L  If  Hill  It  IILLU  BLHI1  „  leader. 

•  Great  producer.  Send  for  circular  to  JONES, 
the  Wheat  Grower,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Clippi  IIC  D|  AUTC  for  @1.50  per  IOOO. 

dUnrLUa  r  LAH 1  O  climax,  Kxcelsior-Gandy, 
Haverland.  Johnson  Early,  Klondike,  Lady  Thomp¬ 
son,  Oakes  Early,  Parson  Beauty,  S.  L.  Champion, 
Senator  Dunlap,  Warfield.  For  $2.00  per  1,000;  Corsi¬ 
can,  Fairfield,  Sharpless,  Jesse  Arnout.  Catalog  free. 
SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

(](][]  Dollars  from  one  Acre.  The  second 
$I,UUU  year  21,000  seven  hundred  and  80  quarts  of 
Strawberries  per  acre.  A  variety  l  want  you  to 
plant,  It  will  do  you  good  1908.  List  free. 

Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenla,  N.  J. 

CTRAWBEKRY  PLANTS— None  better  grown.  Buy 
direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  It,  Ballston  Lake.  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

new  catalog  free. today.  Prices  from  $1.25  per  1000  up. 

-  — . .  "”*■  Bl, 


Send  and 
get  my 


DAVID  RODWAY, 


Hartly,  Del 


RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS-Cuthbert,  one 

of  the  best.  Mail,  doz.,  350;  100,  $1.50;  express, 
100,  $1.10;  1,000,  $9.00.  L.  M.  Loveless,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


w 


ARD  BLACKBERRY  —  Hardy  and  reliable; 
one  of  the  best.  Well-rooted  plants,  by  mail,  25, 
75c.;  50,  $1.00;  100,  $1.50.  For  larger  quantities.  As¬ 
paragus  Roots,  Trees  and  other  small  fruit  plants, 
send  for  price  list.  Ohas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Bargains  Bargains 

LAST  CALL ! 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees  in  the  following 
varieties,  No.  1  stock  : 

APPI  F<s  @1.00  per  doz.,  @6.00  per  C. 

Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Sutton 
Beauty,  Wealthy,  King,  Rox.  Russet,  N.  W. 
Greening,  Yellow  Transparent. 

PFAflHFS  @1.00  per  doz.,  @6.00  per  C. 
I'ErJ-VW'i  ICO  Elberta,  Stump,  Crawford 
Early,  Crawford  Late,  Old  Mixon,  Mt.  Rose. 

r  Immediate  Shipment;  Send  your  order ' to-day ; 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  R.  BURR  &  CO.,  Nurserymen, 

Manchester,  Conn. 


SPY,  SPITZ,  SUTTON,  McINTOSH, 
GRIMES,  JONATHAN,  RED  CANADA, 
STAYMAN  WINESAP  and  CORNELL 
BALDWIN.  These  are  the  leading 
kinds  we  grow.  They  are  the 
kinds  you  need  if  you  want  to 
grow  the  best  apples  in  the  world. 
Why  not  plant  safe  trees  once 
more?  We  are  closing  out.  No 
time  to  lose  now.  Our  trees  are 

going.  We  will  grow  them  until  Fall  for  you  if 
esired.  Our  Apple  Breeder  tells  more.  It’s  free. 
ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  The  Apple  Breeder,  DansrtUe,  N.  Y. 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Stock  is  right.  The  Prices  are  Right.  I  will  Use  you  Right.  Write  me 
for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  every  standard  variety  grown.  32nd 
anniversary.  S.  J.  CONNELLY,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1907  the  finest  and  most  complete  list  of  Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  grown. 
Our  stock  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  It  is  all  selected  and  grown  on  our  own  grounds  under  constant 
expert  Inspection.  We  guarantee  every  specimen  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease.  Give  us  a  cliance 
to  figure  on  your  list  of  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  In  all 
Its  Branches.  Write  now  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER  £>  COMPANY, . Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York 


1907. 
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STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Part  IV. 

Paying  the  Pickers.— One  will  be 
governed  somewhat  by  circumstances  in 
this.  It  took  me  some  time  to  learn  how 
best  to  manage  the  matter.  I  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  and  holding  pickers 
when  the  berries  were  plentiful  and  they 
could  average  four  bushels  in  a  seven- 
hour  day.  but  when  the  berries  grew 
scarce  and  but  two  bushels  or  less  could 
be  gathered  the  pickers  began  to  drop 
out;  and  when  prices  were  coming  back 
to  the  highest  I  would  be  left  with  berries 
rotting  on  the  field.  At  that  time  other 
producers  were  paying  one  cent  per  quart 
for  picking.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sea¬ 
son  I  made  my  pickers  this  proposition : 
“I  will  pay  you  one  cent  a  quart  every 
Saturday  evening  for  the  week’s  picking; 
then  if  you  stay  with  me  every  day,  un¬ 
less  I  excuse  you,  and  do  j'our  work  as 
the  superintendent  directs  until  the  har¬ 
vest  is  done,  I  will  pay  you  a  premium 
of  one-half  cent  a  quart  for  all  you  will 
have  picked  during  the  season.”  I  had  no 
more  desertions,  and  the  work  was  much 
better  done.  I  had  my  superintendent 
keep  their  accounts  with  cards  having  the 
numbers  from  one  to  32  printed  on  the 
margins,  and  the  name  of  the  picker  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  center.  When  a  carrier  of  ber¬ 
ries  was  brought  in  he  punched  out  as 
many  numbers  as  there  were  baskets  in 
the  carrier.  At  Saturday’s  pay  these 
cards  were  taken  up  and  filed  away  to  be 
counted  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
the  premiums  were  paid.  I  furnished  the 
superintendent  with  a  conductor’s  punch 
that  cut  a  peculiar  figure  not  easily  imi¬ 
tated  with  a  nail  or  other  instrument.  (It 
is  wonderful  how  smart  some  male  kids 
become.) 

Marketing. — One  can  retail  to  private 
customers,  wholesale  to  grocers,  ship  to 
commission  merchants,  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants,  depending  on  his  situation,  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  business  ability.  More 
money  can  be  taken  in  by  retailing  to 
private  families  if  one  has  the  time  and 
patience.  To  deal  with  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  often  hazardous,  and  few  are 
so  situated  as  to  deal  safely  with  hotels 
and  restaurants.  My  best  way  has  been 
to  sell  exclusively  to  the  leading  grocers 
in  my  own  city.  I  had  but  two  miles  to 
haul,  and  with  a  wagon  equipped  with 
soft  springs  I  could  deliver  twice  a  day 
and  have  the  fruit  in  prime  condition. 
Reaching  my  grocers  at  or  before  11 
o’clock  A.  M.  they  could  make  a  dinner 
delivery  of  berries  fresh  from  the  vine, 
with  some  of  the  morning  dew  upon  them 
and  their  fragrance  perfect.  Another  de¬ 
livery  between  four  and  five  P.  M.  gave  a 
supper  delivery  of  fresh  fruit.  If  the 
haul  is  to  be  not  more  than  five  or  six 
miles  over  smooth  roads  this  method, 
upon  the  whole,  will  be  most  satisfactory. 
But  in  any  case  an  understanding  should 
be  had  with  customers  in  advance,  so  that 
one  is  not  caught  peddling — wandering 
around  with  a  load  of  fruit  and  not  know¬ 
ing  what  to  do  with  it.  I  seldom  load  a 
crate  that  is  not  sold  in  advance.  Ship¬ 
ping  them  by  rail  is  more  hazardous  and 
expensive.  I  want  to  keep  in  sight  of  my 
customers.  By  selecting  the  best  market 
varieties,  that  is,  large,  uniform  berries 
deep  in  color'  throughout,  sweet  and 
fragrant,  growing  them  in  hills  to  in¬ 
tensify  these  qualities  and  ripen  them 
evenly,  assorting  and  handling  them  as  I 
bave  indicated,  never  disappointing  my 
customers  in  the  time  of  delivery,  I  soon 
.secured  the  inside  of  the  trade,  and  not 
only  had  advance  orders  for  all  I  could 
harvest,  but  received  a  good  advance  in 
price  over  the  general  market.  The  first 
item,  securing  steady,  reliable  orders,  is 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  securing  cf 
a  good  price. 

Fancy  Berries. — I  like  to  run  a  “side 
line”  in  the  form  of  fancy  berries  for 
fancy  people  on  fancy  occasions.  It  grati¬ 
fies  one’s  pride  as  well  as  his  patrons, 
and  adds  more  rapidly  to  the  little  bank 
account.  When  one  can  sell  a  bushel  of 


berries  for  five  or  six  dollars  instead  of 
two  and  a  half  it  is  worth  the  pains  it 
takes  to  produce  them.  Of  course,  such 
trade  is  limited;  but  in  every  town  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  and  wealth  there  are  those 
who  would  purchase  them ;  and  when 
one  can  secure  a  few  orders  from  the 
“400”  the  200  will  soon  follow.  And 
since  there  are  so  few  who  will  try  to 
produce  such  fruit,  those  who  do  will  be 
amply  paid.  My  own  experience  has 
been  limited  to  four  or  five  varieties  of 
what  may  be  classed  as  fancy  berries. 
Chief  among  these  is  Marshall,  though 
Nic  Ohmer,  Brandywine  and  Gandy  were 
good  seconds;  while  Brunette,  for  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor,  though  not  for  size,  leads 
them  all.  If  I  were  limited  to  three 
varieties  I  would  take  Marshall,  Nic 
Ohmer  and  Brunette.  The  Marshall  com¬ 
bines  the  three  popular  qualities  of  size, 
color  and  flavor  in  a  higher  degree  than 
either  of  the  others,  though  for  size  and 
color  the  Nic  Ohmer  is  a  sharp  competi¬ 
tor,  as  is  the  Brunette  in  form  and  color 
while  superior  in  flavor,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  producer.  Nic  Ohmer  leads  in 
the  single  quality  of  color,  being  very 
dark  throughout,  and  glistens  as  though 
varnished.  But  these  varieties,  especially 
Marshall,  require  the  highest  quality  of 
soil  and  culture  to  reach  their  best  de¬ 
velopment.  In  rows  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart  and  at  least  18  inches  apart  in  a 
single  row  they  should  have  their  run¬ 
ners  kept  closely  clipped.  They  need  a 
heavy  sandy  loam  well  filled  with  clover 
humus,  and  heavily  fed  with  phosphate 
and  potash  during  Summer  and  Fall,  with 
more  or  less  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  Spring. 
The  soil  should  be  stirred  every  week 
after  picking,  and  if  at  all  dry  in  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer  they  should  be 
irrigated.  Since  these  are  second  early 
and  midseason  varieties  it  will  be  well  to 
add  a  few  plants  of  Gandy,  which  will  re¬ 
spond  well  to  the  above  treatment  and 
yield  fine,  uniform,  red  fruit  for  a  week 
or  two  after  the  others  have  finished. 
Customers  for  these  berries  will  require 
stems  to  the  length  of  two  inches  left  on 
the  berries,  to  which  I  never  object,  since 
they  are  no  hindrance  in  filling  the  bas¬ 
ket,  a  dozen  to  16  rounding  up  a  quart. 
These  berries  are  served  by  laying  them 
in  a  circle  on  a  plate,  with  the  stems 
pointing  outward,  and  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  serving  they  are  covered  with  pul¬ 
verized  sugar.  No  spoon  is  used,  each 
guest  taking  the  berry  by  the  stem  and 
conveying  it  to  the  mouth.  Such  fruit 
is  so  delicious  and  yet  so  rare  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  I  am  sure  any  suburban  pro¬ 
ducer  would  be  well  paid  for  producing 

it.  _ I.  A.  THAYER. 

CEMENT  FOR  ROOFING. 

I  saw  an  inquiry,  page  209,  also  your 
reply  thereto,  regarding  the  advisability 
of  using  cement  for  roofing.  You  ad¬ 
vised  against  it  on  account  of  its  crack¬ 
ing.  I  live  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Helderbergh  cement  works.  They  have 
been  using  cement  for  roofing  for  I  think 
five  years,  and  so  far  it  is  a  complete 
success.  In  case  of  its  cracking  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  building  settling,  or  any 
other  cause,  it  can  easily  be  repaired  by 
mixing  a  small  quantity  very  thin  and 
going  over  the  surface  with  a  whitewash 
brush ;  all  cracks  would  be  filled,  as  we 
have  repaired  cisterns  that  way,  and  they 
never  bothered  since.  They  use  a 
woven  wire  about  one-half  inch  mesh, 
and  on  old  shingle  roofs  simply  nail  it 
on  the  old  shingles  or  cover  with 
boards  on  new  roof,  and  cut  lath  three  to 
four  inches  long  and  nail  on  roof  boards 
then  the  woven  wire  on  that,  then  plas¬ 
ter  on  the  cement  about  three-quarters  to 
one  inch,  and  the  work  is  done.  They 
also  have  one  building  where  the  wire 
netting  was  nailed  to  each  rafter  and 
then  boards  were  fitted  under,  and  as 
fast  as  the  cement  set  the  boards  were 
moved  to  the  next  pair.  That  roof  seems 
as .  substantial  as  any  so  far.  That  was 
built  two  or  three  years  ago.  They  also 
use  it  for  siding;  the  woven  wire  is 
made  in  shape  of  siding.  It  is  a  little 
slow  putting  on  the  siding,  but  it  looks 
well  when  done.  If  lumber  gets  much 
scarcer  or  higher  priced  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  use  cement  and  iron  altogether. 

Hows  Cave,  N.  Y.  m.  b.  f. 


In  this  instance  it  is  Telephone  Talk.  Talk  to  all  your  neigh-  ^ 
bors  about  a  telephone  company  for  your  own  use  in  your  own 
locality.  As  few  as  ten  men  could  organize  a  telephone  company 
on  a  paying  basis  with  the  investment  of  but  little  money. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  line  is  completed  and  in  Operation,  all  of  your 
neighbors  and  friends  who  have  stood  off  and  said  they  did  not 
believe  they  needed  a  telephone,  will  be  asking  you  to  take 
i  them  into  the  system,  and  this  is  where  you  will  make  more 
money. 

If  you  cannot  get  a  telephone  line  to  run  past  your  door,  we 
will  help  you  get  it  there. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

make  it  a  very  simple  matter  to  construct  and  equip  the  best  practi¬ 
cal  and  most  efficient  telephone  system.  It  costs  very  little  to 
operate  it  and  almost  nothing  for  repairs.  Connection  with  the 
village  exchanges  gives  you  profitable  advantages.  We  have 
assisted  hundreds  of  companies  to  organize  and  may  we  not  • 
,assist  you  ?  Our  attractive  booklet,  C-213,  “How  the  Telephone 
Th< 


Helps  The  Farmer”,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Branch:  '  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 


T  oronto— Canada. 


Rochester. 


elepno: 
,  N.Y. 


Chicago,  Ill.  £^| 


•  ••  ••  . . . . i -mi 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  GATE  FOR 

We  furnish  patented 
attachments  with  which 
you  can  make  a  slide  or 
swing  gate  that  does 
not  bind,  sag,  or  have 
to  be  carried.  Operates 
as  easily  as  a  door.  No 
strain  on  post,  and  no 
need  of  extra  walk  gate. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds 
of  farmers  and  rail¬ 
roads.  We  also  sell  a  full  line  of  complete  gates  in 
galvanized  steel,  or  wood,  plain  or  ornamental.  Sold 
on  15  days’  trial.  Special  prices  and  freight  paid  on 
large  lots.  Write  for  catalog  and  full  information. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  10,  North  Dover,  Ohio. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE! 

I  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs/^ 
more  than  most  fences.  15  to  86c  per  rodj 
SeUvered.  Wo  send  free  sample  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  test.  Writ©  for  fence  book  of  133  . 

^styles.  The  Brown  Fenced  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland*  Ohio. 


When  You  Buy  a  Fence 

/*nV».  .  it’s  just  common  business  sense 

to  look  for  the  fence  that  gives 
you  the  most  for  your  money— 
the  Anchor  Fence  will  do  it. 
Send  for  free  fence  book  D. 
Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ROOFING 


“Old  Style  Iron** 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Z - T  “  ~  „  CHICAGO,  ILL*. 

Sykei  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.  nilc«,  ohio. 


Help  the  Horse 

No  article  is  more  useful 
about  the  stable  than  Mica 
Axle  Grease.  Put  a  little  on 
the  spindles  before  you  “hook 
up”— it  will  help  the  horse,  and 
bring  the  load  home  quicker. 

MIGA  AXLE 
GREASE 

wears  well—  better  than  any 
other  grease.  Coats  the  axle 
with  a  hard,  smooth  surface  of 
powdered  mica  which  reduces 
friction.  Ask  the  dealer  for 
Mica  Axle  Grease. 

STANNUM  ML  COMPANY 

I»corporated  . 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


ARE 


RICH 


IN  THE  BEST 


PLANT  FOOD 


FORMS  OF 

HENCE  THEY  GIVE 

RICH  CROPS  AT  HARVEST 

Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  Prices. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO.,  Fertilizer  Manufacturers,  Middletown,  Conn. 


A  Confidential  Price 

Farmers 

If  you  want  the 
best  Cultivator 
FOR  YOUR  OWN 
USE,  we  will 
quote  you  a  price 
lower  than  the 
regular  whole* 
sale  price  to 
dealers.  ■■■■ 

want  yon  to  know  that  the  New  American 
hasn't  an  equal  at  any  price.  There  are  imi¬ 
tations  and  we  don’t  want  yon  to  take  a  sub¬ 
stitute  when  we  know  the  New  American  can 
and  will  prove  to  you  on  trial  that  it's  the  only 
Cultivator  that  will  give  you  real  satisfaction  in 
every  way — every  time.  The  N  ew  American  is 
the  standard.  Every 
user  will  tell  you  that. 

Take  a  New  Ameri¬ 
can.  Use  it  as  if  you 
owned  it.  If  it  doesn't 
make  good  in  every  re¬ 
spect  ship  it  back  and 
you  won’t  be  out  a  cent. 
We  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 

Our  direct-to-you  selling  plan  has  naturally 
brought  us  a  rush  of  orders.  So  get  in  early 
and  have  your  New  American  when  you  want 
it.  Write  today  and  we  will  send  you  our 
free  catalog  and  quote  you  price  by  return 
mail. 


LET  us  quote  the  new  1907  direct-to-you 
price  on  the  original  New  American  Cul¬ 
tivator.  Write  us  a  postal  now  before 
you  lay  this  paper  away..  Simply  say  “make 
me  your  confidential  price  on  a  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Cultivator  for  my  own  use.”  We  will 
come  right  back  at  you  with  a  price  that  will 
open  your  eyes.  We 
don’t  give  the  price  in 
this  advertisement  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  care  to 
let  dealers  know  what 
an  astonishingly  low 
price  we  can  afford  to 
make,  on  the  New 
American  this  year. 

But  you  can  understand 

why  we  can  save  you  so  much  money  when  we 
tell  you  that  our  factory-to-you  plan  saves  you 
all  traveling  men’s  salaries  and  expenses,  the 
dealers*  profits,  rent,  clerk  hire,  etc. 

We’ll  send  you  a  New  American  to  test  right 
in  your  own  fields  for  30  days.  Because  we 

AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

1655  Hastings  Street.  Detroit,  Michigan 


30 


Days'  Free 
Field  Test 
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A  GARDENER'S  NOTE. 

Greenhouse  Rhubarb. — I  have  had 
some  expensive  experience  for  the  past 
two  years  in  growing  rhubarb  in  the 
greenhouse.  Experience  so  expensive 
as  that  has  been  ought  to  be  good 
property,  and  I  am  willing  to  share 
it  with  some  one  else-  who  may  be 
in  the  same  business  as  I.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  at  least  there  is  .a  fair  demand  for 
Winter  grown  rhubarb,  be  it  grown  in  a 
warm,  dark  place  giving  deep  pink  stalks, 
or  grown  in  the  light  under  the  green¬ 
house  benches,  giving  in  that  way  green 
stalks,  the  same  as  if  it  were  grown 
out  of  doors  later  in  the  season.  I  find 
the  best  market  for  pie  plant  about  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  out-of-door 
crop  gets  in ;  at  that  time  people  are 
getting  hungry  for  it,  and  are  looking 
for  its  arrival  in  the  market.  I  dig  the 
clumps  of  two-year-old  rhubarb  roots 
every  Fall  and  store  them  in  an  open 
shed.  For  the  past  two  years,  after  they 
had  been  dug  and  stored  and  frozen  solid, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  had  a  warm 
spell  of  sufficient  duration  to  thaw  out 
all  the  clumps  of  roots,  stored  as  they 
were  in  a  pile  four  or  five  feet  deep.  I 
thought  they  would  be  all  safe,  but  a 
chemical  action  of  some  sort  took  place 
in  that  pile  of  roots ;  they  either  fer¬ 
mented  or  heated,  perhaps  both.  When 
I  went  near  the  pile  I  noticed  a  peculiar 
odor.  When  taken  into  the  greenhouse 
in  February  and  March  some  of  the 
clumps  refused  to  grow  at  all;  others 
produced  rhubarb  stalks  the  size  of  a 
man’s  finger.  After  this  I  shall  never 
pile  rhubarb  roots  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  get  a  chance  to  be  injured. 

Oil  Stoves  in  Hotbeds. — A.  R.,  page 
256,  asks  about  heating  hotbeds  with  oil 


D 

E 

stoves.  For  years  I  had  a  hotbed  15  or 
18  feet  long  to  start  tomato  plants.  It 
was  heated  by  two  one-wicked  oil  stoves, 
and  was  a  perfect  success  after  I  found 
how  to  manage  it.  I  will  try  to  tell 
A.  R.  how  he  can  have  an  oil  stove  hot¬ 
bed  to  grow  pepper,  tomato  plants,  egg 
plants  and  the  like  to  perfection.  The 
hotbed  must  be  elevated  on  blocks  of 
wood  high  enough  so  that  a  person  can 
gat  under  it  to  care  for  the  lamps;  it 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  winds,  but 
not  near  enough  to  any  building  to 
cause  danger  if  the  hotbed  should  get 
on  fire.  In  the  accompanying  diagram 
A  represents  the  glass  area,  B  is  a  false 
bottom  made  of  sheet-iron  and  resting 
on  iron  rods  run  crossways  of  the 
hotbed.  C  is  the  true  bottom,  made  of 
wood,  and  distance  about  six  inches  from 
the  sheet  iron  bottom ;  D  and  E  are 
small  boxes,  each  big  enough  to  hold  a 
one-wicked  oil  stove.  A  two-wicked  oil 
stove  will  make  the  soil  too  hot  just  above 
the  flame.  Each  box  is  fitted  with  a  door 
in  which  are  bored  a  few  holes  to  admit 
air.  The  dirt  is  placed  on  the  sheet  iron 
bottom  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  the  warm 
air  circulates  between  the  wooden  bottom 
and  the  sheet  iron  one,  but  no  fumes 
from  the  oil  stove  ever  reach  the  interior 
of  the  hotbed  proper.  The  woodwork 
at  the  under  side  of  the  hotbed  should 
not  be  too  tight ;  a  few  small  cracks 
should  be  left,  or  there  will  be  no  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  for  the  lamps,  and  they  will 
smoke.  I  once  showed  hotbeds  made 
like  this  to  an  Englishman,  the  private 
gardener  to  a  rich  man  in  this  town. 
This  gardener  makes  his  hotbeds  by  the 
help  of  horse  manure.  I  told  him  after 
I  got  the  hang  of  my  oil  stove  hotbeds 
I  never  had  a  failure.  He  said:  “You 
are,  then,  ahead  of  me,  for  with  all  my 
care  my  manure-heated  beds  are  not  al¬ 
ways  a  success,  and  it  is  some  work  to 
make  them.”  i. 


Fertilizer  Questions. 

L.  II ,  Germantown,  N.  Y. — In  using  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  is 
the  best  way  to  apply  it  on  ground  around 
trees  which  stand  in  corn  stubble,  to  plow  it 
under  shallow  or  to  harrow  it  in  after  it  is 
plowed?  Under  what  name  is  phosphoric 
acid  sold  on  the  market? 

Ans. — We  can  hardly  think  of  any 
case  where  it  is  best  to  plow  fertiliz.ers 
under.  We  much  prefer  to  broadcast 
them  after  plowing  and  harrow  in.  These 
fertilizers  make  their  way  down  with  the 
soil  water.  Phosphoric  acid  is  found  in 
ground  bone,  acid  phosphate,  basic  slag, 
guano,  tankage,  fish  and  in  a  few  other 
substances. 

Colors  in  Sweet  Corn . 

T.  II.  II.,  OromweU,  Conn. — How  many 
colors  are  there  in  sweet  corn? 

Ans. — Varieties  of  sweet  corn  vary 
from  milk  white  in  most  kinds  at  the 
edible  stage  to  deep  yellow  in  Golden 
Bantam,  and  a  few  other  varieties,  and 
to  deep  purple-black  in  the  Black  Mexi¬ 
can,  and  in  the  dry  state  from  light  amber 
or  horn  color  to  yellow  and  black  in  the 
varieties  above  mentioned.  There  are 
many  intermediate  shades  of  rose  and 
pink  in  the  dry  corn.  As  a  rule,  consum¬ 
ers  prefer  the  whitest  corn  they  can  get, 
other  things  being  equal.  Golden  Bantam 
(yellow)  and  Black  Mexican  (dark  pur¬ 
ple)  are,  however,  among  the  sweetest 
and  best  flavored  of  all  table  corns. 

Planting  Perennials. 

C.  B.  W.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. — Do  you  favor 
digging  holes  from  two  to  four  feet  deep  and 
filling  them  with  sod,  rotten  manure,  good 
soil  and  bones,  for  the  placing  of  perennials? 

Ans. — As  herbaceous  plants  and  other 
perennials  are  intended  for  permanent 
planting,  it  is  well  to  give  them  as  deep 
and  rich  soil  as  possible.  If  not  possible 
to  make  the  whole  bed  deep  and  rich,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  dig  large  holes  and  fill 
them  in  with  good  compost  made  of  rot¬ 
ten  sods,  manure  and  light  garden  soil. 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dig  as 
deep  as  you  indicate,  for  very  few  peren¬ 
nials  have  roots  extending  to  a  depth  of 
four  feet.  From  12  to  18  inches  deep  is 
about  all  that  is  generally  needed. 

Fertilizer  for  Neglected  Fields. 

J.  It.,  New  York. — I  have  recently  moved 
from  Canada  to  a  farm  that  I  purchased  in 
New  York  State.  Being  somewhat  unfamiliar 
with  both  land  and  manner  of  farming  in  this 
country  I  would  like  to  ascertain  what  kind 
of  fertilizer  is  best  adapted  to  my  land. 
The  soil  is  medium  heavy  with  clay  subsoil 
and  shale  bottom.  I  notice  that  in  places  in 
the  meadows  the  grass  seems  to  have  died 
out,  and  given  place  to  moss.  The  fields  are 
very  dirty  with  ragweed,  dock  and  other 
weeds.  Whether  this  is  due  to  neglect  in 
cultivation  or  because  the  soil  is  somewhat 
impoverished  I  do  not  know. 

Ans. — No  one  could  do  more  than 
guess  with  these  few  details.  The  heavy 
clays  are  usually  strong  in  potash  and 
need  an  abundance  of  humus.  Where 
grass  dries  out  and  moss  comes  in  the 
land  is  usually  sour  and  needs  lime.  With 
us  a  heavy  growth  of  ragweed  usually 
indicates  a  potash  soil.  We  should  use 
at  least  1,600  pounds  of  lime  per  acre  on 
that  mossy  soil  whenever  seeding  to  grass 
or  grain.  Very  likely  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  are  most  needed,  but  until 
we  were  sure  we  would  use  complete 
fertilizers  for  all  crops — that  is,  special 
mixtures  containing  all  three  elements  of 
plant  food. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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•‘Good  Luck,r 
in  Poultry  Raising: 

is  not  “good  luck,”  but  good  management.  Dis¬ 
eases  in  poultry  are  due  to  poor  feeding  and  poor 
protection.  Rex  Flintkote  will  absolutely  protect  from 
cold,  heat  and  wet.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that 

DC-V  FLINTKOTE 
rltA  ROOFING 


is  the  wisest  purchase  for  top  or  siding.  We  can  prove  it 

We  Will  Send  You  Free  Samples  fo  Test 

together  with  our  valuable  roofing  booklet,  on 
receipt  of  postal  request.  Our  complete 
book,  “Making  Poultry  Pay, ’’will  be 
sent  for  4c.  in  stamps.  It  is  very 
useful  to  the  poultry  raiser. 


J.  A.& W.  Bird  &  Co. 

70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 


trade 
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WEUMATC  TAW 


PRIVATE  WATER  WORKS 

ECONOMY  HOT  AIR  PUMP 

temperature  and  any  de.sired  pressure  the  year  around.  RUN  BY 
HEAT.  NO  EXPLOSION,  no  EXHAtJST.  NO  TROUBLE. 
NO  NOISE.  A  child  can  run  it.  We  equip  your  WATER  SUP¬ 
PLY  COMPLETE  with  either  Hot  Air  or  Electric  Pump,  pneu¬ 
matic  or  open  tank.  TEN  DAYS  TRIAL. 

THOMAS  Hi  Q  MITHi  288  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

I  nUlvInO  Oi  OlTlII  n  ,  5-l5  S.  Carpenter  St.,  Chicago- 


Just  a  Little  Sum  For  You! 


'.bS’ 


Springfield,  Mo.,  Jan.  15,  1907. 
I  have  run  one  of  your  Separators 
for  twelve  years  with  $1.65  for  re¬ 
pairs,  and  I  think  it  can’t  be  beat. 
(R.F.D.  7)  L.  E.  CHAPPELL. 

One  Cent  a  Month, 

to  maintain  a  U.S.  Separator! 
Sure,  that’s  a  little  sum  for  you  to  pay  to  maintain 
a  machine  that  gets  ALL  the  cream  out  of  your 
milk.  That’s  what  a  U.  S.  cfoesl 


Yes,  sir! 
that’s  the 

U.S. 

M 


Holds  the  World’s  Record 
for  CLEAN  SKIMMING. 

Time  has  proved  it  is  durably 
built.  Not  “how  cheap, ’’but  “how 
good,”  is  our  watchword,  and  the 
record  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  past 
sixteen  years  proves  we  ’ve  stuck 
to  it.  “The  best  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.”  Buy  tlie  U.  S. 

We’ll  send  you  free  our  large  handsome 
catalog.  Lots  of  pictures  showing  just 
how  tne  U.  S.  is  built  and  how  it  works. 
See  for  yourself  why  it  wears  longer  than 
any  other  separator.  Write  us  today — now . 
Justsay:  “Send  new  1907  Catalogue  No.  159.” 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses. 


u  u  _ u 
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Bellows  Palls,  Vt. 


Don’t 
buy  a 
Vehicle 
of  any 
kind  until 
you  get  our 
New  Vehicle 
Catalog 


■We  Shipon  30  DaysT  rial 


Every 

Vehicle 
Made  in 
Our 
Factory 
Is  Fully 
Guarafta 
teed. 


WRITE  A  POSTAL  FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  V-203. 


It  is  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicle,  and  harn...  ever  printed.  The  cuts  are  made  large  so  as  to  show  you  just  how  each  vehicle  is  made.  The  two  center  page# 
■bow  a  colored  plate  9x11  inches,  of  our  CHICAGO  SPECIAL  BUGGY,  reproduced  in  the  actual  colors  just  as  It  is  painted  and  finished.  The  descriptions  are  complete  and 
plain.  All  vehicles  are  shipped  direct  from  our  factory.  Our  prices  are  the  very  lowest.  Bo  cure  HADlflkl  CBOITU  AA  a.i.aiaa  a  .  . 

leaeaeuraatenlahlasly  lew  prlaaa  and  the  moat  liberal  tormsavoref  fared  tayeu.  Ill  All  Will  9  III  I  I  11  t/Ua  vtllUAvlUa  ILL* 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Removal  of  Manure. 

I  rented  a  farm,  by  the  year.  There  was 
a  total  absence  of  manure  on  the  place  at 
time  of  taking  possession.  I  now  have 
notice  either  to  buy  or  leave  the  farm.  I 
am  leaving  this  Spring  and  wish  to  know  if 
manure  can  lawfully  be  removed  which  has 
been  made  on  the  place  from  my  own  cattle 
and  straw  brought  on  the  place  by  me. 

J.  E.  H. 

It  is  the  universal  law  in  the  Un'ted 
States  that  manure  produced  on  the  farm 
is  a  part  of  the  realty,  and  cannot  be  sold, 
destroyed  or  removed  either  by  a  tenant 
or  by  vendor  after  sale  of  the  farm.  The 
reason  for  this  rule  is  that  this  product 
was  produced  by  the  crops  of  the  farm, 
and  it  should  go  back  to  the  soil,  also  be¬ 
cause  the  law  favors  good  husbandry.  The 
rule  is  otherwise  with  livery  stables  or 
city  barns,  where  all  the  forage  and  feed 
are  brought  to  the  premises. 

Security  for  Rent. 

In  renting  farm  to  tenant  how  can  land¬ 
lord  best  secure  payment  of  his  rent  in  New 
York  ?  g. 

The  landlord  may  require  a  chat¬ 
tel  mortgage  from  the  tenant  on  sufficient 
personal  property  to  secure  the  rent.  The 
instrument  should  recite  that  it  is  to  se¬ 
cure  the  payment  of  the  rent,  otherwise  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  tenant  to  admit  a 
debt  which  may  not  exist.  This  should 
be  filed  with  the  town  clerk.  Another 
method  is  to  recite  in  the  written  contract 
with  the  tenant  the  statement  that  all  crops 
produced  on  the  farm  arc  to  be  the  sole 
property  of  the  landlord  until  the  rent  is 
paid.  This  also  should  be  filed  with  the 
town  clerk  as  notice  to  tenant’s  creditors. 
In  drawing  contract  with  tenant  on  share 
care  should  be  exercised  not  to  create  a 
co-partnership,  otherwise  landlord  is  liable 
for  debts  of  tenant. 

A  Fencing  Question. 

Can  I  compel  my  neighbors  to  fence 
against  my  sheep?  They  do  not  keep  sheep, 
and  refuse  to  build  their  division  fence  close 
enough  to  hinder  them  from  walking  through. 
I  am  not  interested  in  the  State  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  stock  fence.  I  keep  sheep  and  I  want 
to  know  if  I  can  compel  adjoining  land  own¬ 
ers  to  build  their  fence  sufficiently  close  to 
turn  sheep.  My  farm  is  iu  New  York  State. 

A.  L.  B. 

Neither  the  statutes  nor  the  decisions 
contain  a  crumb  of  comfort  for  A.  L.  B., 
for  apparently  sheep,  swine  and  poultry 
were  not  in  the  mind  of  our  legislators 
who  framed  the  fence  laws,  nor  the  judges 
who  interpret  it  in  the  suits  before  them. 
“Agree  with  thine  adversary.” 

Removal  of  Temporary  Building. 

Can  a  small  building  be  built  on  another 
person’s  property  and  built  on  blocks  and 
taken  away  at  any  time,  or  built  on  to  an¬ 
other  person’s  building  and  fastened  with 
screws  and  taken  off  at  any  time? 

A.  R.  H. 

As  A.  R.  II.  does  not  mention  the  State 
he  lives  in  we  will  cite  the  general  rule  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States.  A 
tenant  may  put  up  fixtures  which  are 
easily  removed,  readily  taken  down  and 
which  removal  will  not  injure  the  realty. 
Much  depends  on  how  its  removal  will 
affect  the  land.  A  tenant  would  not  be 
permitted  to  tear  down  a  partition  having 
a  stone  foundation,  leaving  an  eyesore, 
but  in  case  cited  above  the  rem  val  doing 
no  harm  and  the  building  being  only  tem¬ 
porary  it  would  be  proper  to  remove  same. 
The  spirit  of  the  law  is  to  encourage  a 
tenant  to  make  improvements,  and  he  can 
take  them  away  unless  the  removal  does 
hurt  to  the  place.  But  it  is  always  safer 
to  have  an  understanding  with  the  land¬ 
lord.  Make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  a 
written  consent. 

Farm  Leases. 

Please  state  tbe  legal  rule  about  contracts 
to  lease  farms.  Must  they  be  written  and 
saaied,  or  will  a  verbal  agreement  hold? 

If.  J.  K. 

A  contract  to  lease  for  one  year  or  less 
is  valid.  But  it  is  much  wiser  to  have 
such  matters  reduced  to  writing  so  as  to 
insure  against  misunderstanding.  A  brief 
statement  in  general  terms  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  covering  all  essentials  signed  by  both 
parties  will  always  hold.  The  idea  is  to 


guard  against  misunderstanding.  But  a 
layman  usually  omits  many  important 
terms,  believing  them  to  be  implied.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  neither  party  can  introduce  evidence 
to  change  the  terms  of  a  written  contract, 
therefore  put  all  your  contracts  in  writing. 

Liability  for  Road  Drain. 

I  own  a  farm  here  and  the  public  road 
runs  the  width  of  the  south  side  of  my 
place.  On  this  public  road  there  is  a  dip 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  my  farm  with 
no  drain  to  take  care  of  the  water,  which 
during  very  heavy  rain  floods  this  said  corner. 
A  draiu  of  about  300  feet  would  take  care 
of  this  water.  This  drain  would  have  to  be 
run  across  this  southwest  corner  of  my  land. 
Could  I  compel  the  township  authorities  to 
put  this  drain  in,  or  stand  for  part  of  the 
cost?  P.  G.  D. 

F.  G.  D.  has  a  right  to  place  drains  on 
his  land  following  the  natural  flow  of  the 
surface  wash  even  if  such  drains  injure 
the  owner  of  the  lower  land.  We  do  not 
think  that  you  cayi  compel  the  township  to 
put  in  a  drain  and  bridge,  but  it  would 
be  wise  to  urge  the  town  officials  do  this 
as  a  precaution  against  bad  roads,  delay  to 
travelers  and  perhaps  damages  for  any 
injury  done  to  those  using  the  road  when 
badly  washed.  In  your  case  it  is  better 
to  exhaust  persuasion  before  you  appeal 
to  the  courts. 

Sheep  Worried  by  Dogs. 

On  December  22,  1905,  a  neighbor  drove 
two  dogs  out  of  our  sheep  pasture.  These 
dogs  had  killed  or  bitten  11  sheep  so  that 
they  died,  and  wounded  two  more,  besides 
Injuring  flock  badly.  This  neighbor  says  he 
drove  both  dogs  to  their  homes,  one  under 
stoop  to  owner’s  house  and  the  other  to  the 
owner's  barn.  One  neighbor  offered  to  pay 
for  half  of  dead  and  wounded  sheep,  but  the 
other  said  he  could  prove  that  his  dog  was 
not  in  sheep  pasture  when  sheep  were  being 
chased  and  bitten.  I  then,  December  23, 
1905,  sent  for  two  assessors,  who  appraised 
the  damage  and  gave  a  certificate  for  the 
same.  The  damage  was  appraised  as  follows : 
eight  sheep  at  $7  per  head,  $50 :  three  lambs 
at  $4  per  head,  $12 ;  two  wounded  sheep, 
$2  per  head,  $4;  damage  to  flock  (93  sheep), 
$16;  pay  of  assessors  (I  paid  them)  $4; 
total,  $92.  I  then  sued  the  neighbor,  who 
said  he  could  prove  where  his  dog  was  the 
day  the  sheep  were  bitten  and  killed,  for  the 
full  amount  of  damage.  The  verdict  was 
no  cause  for  action,  both  he  and  his  son 
swearing  that  they  knew  where  their  dog 
was,  and  that  he  did  not  go  away  from  their 
place  on  the  day  that  the  sheep  were  chased. 
My  lawyer  told  me  that  I  need  not  sue  the 
other  neighbor,  as  the  cases  were  alike,  and 
the  one  suit  practically  settled  both,  but  he 
said  I  must  present  my  certificate  of  dam¬ 
age  to  our  town  board  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  November.  This  I  did,  but  they  re¬ 
fused  to  pay,  stating  that  they  were  not  sat¬ 
isfied  that  I  had  been  unable,  to  collect  my 
damages,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  that  I  must 
sue  the  other  neighbor  and  try  to  collect 
from,  him  liefore  they  would  pay  it.  Now, 
must  I  sue  this  neighbor  or  can  I  collect  it 
from  the  town?  Also  did  the  assessors  have 
a  right  to  assess  any  damage  to  the  flock? 
It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  flock  was 
badly  damaged.  I  live  over  a  mile  from  the 
place  where  these  sheep  were  kept,  and  had 
hired  this  young  neighbor  to  watcli  them ; 
also  our  town  board  had  offered  a  reward  ot 
$10  to  anyone  who  found  a  dog  or  dogs 
chasing  and  killing  sheep,  provided  the  owner 
of  the  dog  or  dogs  was  found  and  proved 
This  secures  the  death  of  the  dogs  and  saves 
the  town  the  amount  of  damage  if  the  own¬ 
ers  of  dogs  are  worth  it.  Where  must  I  look 
for  my  pay  for  sheep  killed,  etc.,  and  did  the 
assessors  have  a  right  to  assess  damage  to 
the  flock?  H.  c. 

New  York. 

H.  C.  is  at  liberty  to  sue  the  other 
owner  as  the  first  verdict  is  no  bar  to  the 
second  action,  but  you  must  have"  clear 
proof.  You  should  proceed  in  the  county 
court,  or  if  you  have  a  qualified  justice 
in  a  neighboring  town  you  could  sue 
there.  The  dogs’  previous  good  conduct 
is  not  material.  The  law  provides  that 
any  two  fence  viewers  of  the  town  may 
call,  examine  witnesses  under  oath  and 
certify  to  the  town  clerk  as  to  their  find¬ 
ings.  Their  report  is  good  evidence.  If 
you  cannot  recover  from  either  man  you 
can  present  your  claim  to  the  town  board. 

Error  in  Fence  Line. 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  a  farm  in  Somer¬ 
set  Co.,  N.  J.  I  had  the  farm  surveyed  and 
found  that  one  of  my  neighbors  had  his  line 
three  feet  or  more  on  my  laud.  We  each 
have  the  line  fence  to  make.  My  part  of 
fence  that  I  have  to  make  was  three  or  mon- 
feet  on  my  land.  The  fence  is  poor ;  we  have 


to  make  new  fences.  Should  I  put  my  part  of 
fpnce  that  I  have  to  make  right  on  the  sur¬ 
veyed  line?  What  shall  I  have  to  do  with 
my  neighbor’s?  Should  I  notify  him  by  let¬ 
ter  and  give  him  a  certain  amount  of  time 
to  put  the  fence  on  his  line?  He  gave  it  out 
that  I  had'  not  money  enough  to  make  him 
move  the  fence.  What  is  the  right  way  to  go 
to  work  about  it?  h.  l. 

We  advise  H.  L.  to  write  a  friendly 
letter  to  his  neighbor,  citing  the  facts, 
and  ask  that  he  do  what  is  right,  keeping 
a  copy  of  the  letter.  If  he  refuses  to  do 
anything  you  can  call  on  two  disinterested 
township  committeemen  to  bear  witness 
that  you  have  to  take  down  the  old  fence, 
and  that  you  will  have  to  build  a  new  one ; 
they  will  certify  to  the  cost  of  the  new 
fence,  file  it  with  town  records.  You  can 
then  recover  the  share  of  this  cost  from 
your  neighbor,  who  must  pay  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  fence  which  he  failed  to  put 
up.  But  be  sure  the  survey  is  right,  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  do  his  part 
first.  This  is  the  practice  in  New  Jersey. 

Property  Without  Right  of  Way. 

I  have  purchased  a  14-acre  farm  in  Rock¬ 
land  County,  N.  Y.,  surrounded  by  private 
property,  and  have  no  deed  in  my  possession 
Stating  a  right  of  way  through  any  of  this 
surrounding  land.  Can  these  neighbors  keep 
me  from  crossing  their  land  and  in  order  to 
reach  my  farm,  and  if  so,  what  do  you  advise 
me  to  do?  h.  d. 

If  the  seller  of  the  land  to  H.  U.  still 
owns  land  between  his  farm  and  a  high¬ 
way,  H.  U.  may  go  over  the  land  of  the 
seller  to  reach  the  road,  because  the  law 
implies  or  imputes  a  way  of  convenience 
upon  the  seller.  If  the  seller  does  not 
select  a  way  or  road  then  H.  U.  may  pick 
out  a  road  for  himself  and  use  that.  If 
those  facts  do  not  exist  it  may  be  that  the 
previous  owner  used  a  certain  private  road 
for  20  years ;  if  so,  then  H.  U.  may  use 
the  same  on  the  theory  of  prescription. 
If  that  does  not  exist,  then  H.  U.  must 
use  tact  and  judgment  with  his  neighbors 
to  secure  means  of  egress.  We  will  dis¬ 
cuss  more  fully  on  recital  of  more  facts. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

A  rare  chance  to  buy  good  young  trees 
and  plants  at  extra  low  prices.  I  have  on 
hand  and  must  move  at  once  the  following: 

PEACH ES  —  15,000  Elberta  ;  500  Late 
Crawford  ;  1,000  Stump  the  World  ;  000 
Oldmixon;  000  Chair’s  Choice;  2,000  Belle 
of  Ga. ;  1,000  Champion;  1,000  Mountain 
Rose  and  500  Triumph  at  4c.  each. 

PLUMS  —  1,000  Burbank  and  1,000 
Abundance  at  IOc.  each. 

CHERRIES— 2,000  Montmorency  and 
1,000  Early  Richmond  at  12c.  each. 

PEARS— 2,000  Kieffer  and  1,000  Le 
Conte  at  (Oc.  each. 

CURRANTS— 5.000  plants  at  2c.  ea. 
Order  today.  Prompt  shipments. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

in  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL  CRATE8. 
They  aare  one-third  time.  8trong,  durable, 
cheap.  9c  and  11c  each, diaoounta  an quan title*. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  booklet 

Gintfi  Coopiragi  Co.,Boi  20,  Gtnen.0. 


SP/NWALL 

4 -ROW 

SPRAYER 


Like  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine, 
.#Shas  its  work- 
wsw  ing  parts  or 
—  spray  noz- 
zels  in  front  where  they  can  be 
seen.  Don’t  strain  your  neck  and 
eyes  with  a  rear  spray.  High  pres¬ 
sure;  Brass  lined  pump;  Ball  valves: 
Wider  range  of  adjustment  than  any 
other  sprayer  made.  Booklet  free. 
ASPINWALLMFG.CO..  , 
277 Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


THRICE=A=WEEK  WORLD,  and  }  <C1  AC 
THE  RURAL  NEW=YORKER,  j  a VeaIl 

The  World  gives  you  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
three  times  a  week— 156  times  a  year.  In  this  com¬ 
bination  it  costs  you  only  65  cents.  If  you  want  the 
news  of  the  day,  you  can  hardly  look  for  anything 
cheaper.  Short  of  a  daily  paper,  you  can  get  it  no 
better.  You  also  get  the  GRAPE  in  this  combination. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Mr.  Edison  says: 

“ l  Want  to  see  a  Phonograph  in  every  American  home.  ” 


Edison 
Outfit 
No.  5 


Free  Concerts! 

At  any  time  you  wish  you  can  have 
a  free  concert  in  your  own  home — 
not  a  concert  of  one  instrument 
or  voice  alone,  but  a  concert  of 
band  and  orchestra  music, 
vocal  solos,  grand  opera  as 
well  as  comic  opera  —  any¬ 
thing  you  like.  The  world’s 
greatest  artists  are  at  your 
command  if  you  own  a  new 
1907  model  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph,  and  you  don’t  have  to 
pay  fancy  prices  for  a  one  night’s 
entertainment,  but  can  have 
free  concerts  as  often  as 
you  desire. 


WONDERFUL 

Edison  Phonograph  Offer 

\J7HILE  this  offer  lasts  we  will  send  to  any  reader  of  this  paper  a  Genuine  Edison  new  style 
“  1907  model  Phonograph  for  free  trial  In  your  own  home— a  ti  ial  lasting  two  days  to  a  week. 
Try  the  new  1907  model  Edison  in  your  own  home.  Than  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  this  won¬ 
derful  instrument,  you  may  send  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  charge  you  absolutely 
nothing  for  the  free  trial.  II  you  like  the  Instrument  with  its  marvelous  variations  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  including  the  latest  popular  songs,  side  splitting  minstrel  dialogs,  beautiful  operatic 
airs  sung  by  the  greatest  artists,  its  dreamy  waltzes  and  stirring  two-steps,  its  orations  and 
elocutionary  recitals,  you  may  keep  the  instrument  and  send  either  cash  in  full  or  the  small¬ 
est  monthly  payments  at  the  surprising  rock-bottom  prices  on  the  finest  Edison  outfits.  — 

M  aMonOiiKSa  PJ'  Catalogs  A' 

I|7M  Edison  outfit  Including  one  dozen  M  rl|C||||  _  _  _  _ 

^  genuine  Edison  gold  moulded  re-  I  .11  I  III  F  D  l?  p  A * TREE 

cords.  The  finest  Improved  1307  model  Edl-  f  ALL  COUPON 

eon  outfit  only  03.50  a  month.  And  at  rook-  _ 

bottom  prlco  no  matter  whether  you  send  SIGH  the  Coupon  Edison  Phono- 

cash  lu  full  or  pay  on  our  easiest  terms,  and  get  the  great  Edl-  rsnL  nistrl  btrs 

■on  catalog,  quoting 

rnr  f'sacfv  •rl,“l|:8omanyCMhpur-  the  rook-bottom  prl-  ^  F. K.  BABSON,  Mgr. 

*  U1  chasers  are  getting  the  cos— surprising  prices  —  on 

finest  Edison  outfits  on  free  trial  that  we  the  finest  Edison  outfits.  ed'SON  building, 

are  obliged  to  announce  again  that  Mr.  Remember  you  get  an  ab-  Suite 3585-,  Chicago 

Edison  allows  no  discount  for  cash.  We  solutely  free  trial  and 

have  already  given  those  who  buy  on  easy  can  send  either  cash  Without  any  obligations  on 

payments  the  lowest  possible  prloo  and  we  In  full  or  easy  me  please  send  me  free,  prepaid, 

must  treat  all  the  Edison  customers  alike,  monthly  payments  your  Edison  catalog,  Edison  poster 

hud  catalog  of  Edison  records. 

***** *****  "  ^am< 
j  *  "owl 

1  wl  vwAOIV*  '^^TAddresl . 

Don’t  bother  with  a  letter;  the  eoopon  will  do. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Baby  Rambler  in  a  Pail. — Few  new 
roses  have  received  such  persistent  boom¬ 
ing  as  the  dwarf  or  “Baby”  Rambler, 
Mme.  Norbert  Levavasseur,  since  its  in¬ 
troduction  in  this  country  three  or  four 
years  ago.  The  sales  last  Spring  as  re¬ 
ported  by  most  nurseries  and  rose-grow¬ 
ing  establishments  were  larger  than  of 
almost  any  other  variety.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  to  have  given  very  general 
satisfaction- — not  that  it  lacks  merit,  but 
rather  that  customers  were  induced  to 
form  exaggerated  opinions  of  its  quali¬ 
ties.  Few  will  now  agree  that  it  is  “the 
only  rose  worth  growing”  or  that  it  is  the 
“only  rose  that  can  honestly  be  called  an 
everblooming  rose,  or  a  pot  rose.”  While 
a  free  grower  and  almost  continual 
bloomer  when  given  rich  soil  and  constant 
care  it  will  check  up  like  all  others  when 
starved  or  pot-bound.  The  color  is  to 
many  persons,  quite  unpleasing,  and 
though  a  fair  crimson  when  the  blooms 
develop  in  cool  weather,  is  seldom  agree¬ 
able  during  the  heat  of  Summer.  It  is 
hardy,  and  with,  allowance  for  these  not 
uncommon  shortcomings,  is  useful  for 
bedding  and  for  early  greenhouse  decora¬ 
tion.  While  a  continuous  bloomer  when 
growing,  like  hundreds  of  other  varieties 
containing  Tea  rose  or  Polyantha  blood, 
if  a  special  show  of  flowers  is  wanted  it 
is  quite  necessary  that  the  plants  should 
be  well  rested— in  other  words  ripen  their 
wood  and  become  dormant.  Fig.  174, 
page  375,  is  a  portrait  of  a  three-year 
plant  grown  from  a  cutting,  and  brought 
into  bloom  in  February  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  glasshouse.  It  will  be  noted 
that  it  is  growing  in  a  metal  pail  instead 
of  the  usual  clay  pot,  as  by  this  means 
the  plant  can  be  exposed  to  frost  severe 
enough  to  freeze  the  soil  without  danger 
of  breaking  the  container.  This  plant 
was  grown  in  successive  sizes  of  pots, 
starting  with  the  usual  deep  2*/2-inch 
rose-cutting  pot,  until  the  seven-inch  size 
was  reached,  and  then  transferred  to  an 
old  10-quart  zinc  pail,  the  bottom  of 
which  had  been  liberally  punched  with 
drainage  holes.  An  inch  or  two  of  old 
bones  and  cinders  were  placed  in  the 
bottom  to  prevent  clogging  and  the  pot¬ 
ting  soil,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  rot¬ 
ted  sod,  burned  earth  and  fine  manure, 
with  a  dash  of  bone  meal,  firmly  packed 
about  the  ball,  after  the  latter  had  been 
slightly  crushed  to  free  the  matted  root- 
ends.  After  becoming  established  the 
pail  was  placed  outside  on  a  bed  of  coarse 
cinders  and  given  good  growing  moisture 
all  Summer.  During  Autumn  as  growth 
lessened  the  supply  of  water  was  de¬ 
creased  until  the  ordinary  rainfall  met 
the  requirements  of  the  ripening  canes 
and  diminishing  foliage.  The  dormant 
plant  remained  outside  until  sharp  freez¬ 
ing  in  December,  when  it  was  stored  in 
a  small,  unheated  grape  house,  needing 
only  water  once  or  twice  during  mild 
weather,  until  brought  into  the  green¬ 
house  in  January.  The  branches  were 
cut  back  to  six-inch  stubs,  the  weak 
ones  being  removed  entirely.  The  flow¬ 
ering  growths  shown  in  the  illustration 
were  all  made  within  six  weeks  after 
growth  was  started,  and  the  blooms  were 
larger  and  of  better  color  than  any  we 
have  seen  on  grafted  plants  or  bedded 
plants  dug  up  in  the  Fall  and  forced  by 
florists.  They  were  considerably  more 
numerous  than  shown  in  the  picture,  as 
many  had  been  cut  out  to  furnish  pollen 
for  breeding  experiments  with  other  vari¬ 
eties  before  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  Ever-blooming  Progeny. — The  il¬ 
lustrated  plant  has  not  grown  up  to  its 
full  pot  capacity,  and  will  likely  make  a 
better  appearance  a  season  or  two  later. 
We  find  method  of  growing  fairly  hardy 
roses,  such  as  finer  Hybrid  Teas,  in 
wooden  boxes  or  metal  pails  so  that  they 


may  moderately  freeze  when  dormant, 
better  than  earthern  pot  culture  where 
large  specimens  are  desired.  We  have  a 
glorious  Gruss  an  Teplitz  eight  years  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  strong,  well-drained  box 
of  nearly  a  cubic  foot  capacity,  that  has 
a  trunk  nearly  two  inches  through  at  the 
base  and  throws  canes  seven  feet  high 
heavily  loaded  with  blooms,  though  an¬ 
nually  cut  back  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
soil.  This  plant  is  also  wintered  in  the 
grapery,  but  any  light,  cool  shelter  would 
do  as  well.  A  number  of  cross-bred  seed¬ 
lings,  grown  from  Baby  Rambler,  are 
disappointing  in  that  none  turns  out  to  be 
constant-blooming,  though  largely  pollen- 
ized  with  ever-blooming  kinds.  All  came 
near  to  the  Crimson  Rambler  type,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  habit  of  the  pollen  parent, 
and  will  probably  develop  into  tall-climb¬ 
ing  annual  bloomers.  When  pollen  of 
Baby  Rambler,  which  has  the  continuous 
flowering  Gloire  des  Polyanthes  as  one 
parent,  is  used  on  the  stigmas  of  annual¬ 
blooming  Ramblers  of  Wichuraiana  hy¬ 
brids,  very  dwarf  ever-blooming  plants 
result  in  large  proportion,  and  something 
may  perhaps  be  done  to  develop  a  useful 
group,  of  which  Baby  Rambler  will  like¬ 
ly  remain  the  type. 

Uncomfortable  Weather. — Congratu¬ 
lations  on  the  prospect  of  a  mild  Winter, 
which  were  in  order  until  late  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  were  summarily  dropped  on  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  February  cold  wave,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  lasted,  with  a  March 
intermission,  until  well  past  the  middle  of 
April.  Seldom  has  vegetation  been  so 
nearly  dormant  at  this  season.  The  tem¬ 
perature  drops  below  the  freezing  point 
almost  every  night,  and  seldom  rises  far 
above  during  the  day.  The  zero  weather 
of  February  killed  some  peach  buds  on  ex¬ 
posed  trees  and  was  generally  harmful  on 
the  lowlands,  but  did  not  do  as  much 
damage  as  expected.  The  warm  weather 
near  the  end  of  March  caused  buds  to 
swell  and  generally  started  growth,  but 
did  not  last  long  enough  to  open  blooms. 
The  continuous  unseasonable  cold  since 
has  quieted  about  everything  except  pas¬ 
ture  grasses  that  are  slowly  greening  and 
Alpine  plants  such  as  are  accustomed  to 
grow  amid  frost  and  ice.  There  has  been 
considerable  snow  but  few  really  severe 
storms,  the  continual  chilliness  exagger¬ 
ating  the  effect  of  the  winds  usual  at  this 
season.  Some  garden  crops  were  planted  in 
March,  and  peas,  radishes  and  the  like 
induced  to  sprout,  but  they  have  since 
made  no  apparent  progress.  Farm  work 
has  been  much  hampered  by  late  snows. 
The  actual  rainfall  is  generally  deficient, 
but  storms  have  been  so  timed  as  greatly 
to  hinder  the  preparation  of  retentive 
fields.  Crimson  clover  has  suffered  much 
from  these  late  freezes,  but  as  it  is  al¬ 
most  universally  turned  under  before  it 
has  made  much  Spring  growth  the  loss 
will  not  be  greatly  felt.  Protected  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  herbaceous  plants  ap¬ 
pear  in  fair  condition.  There  is  notice¬ 
able  killing  of  blackberry  canes,  but  other 
fruits  are  still  in  hopeful  condition,  as  the 
percentage  of  destroyed  peach  buds  is  not 
alarming.  Some  exotic  plants  of  doubt¬ 
ful  hardiness,  such  as  Buddleia  variabilis, 
which  has  withstood  much  lower  temper¬ 
atures  in  previous  years,  appear  to  be 
killed  outright.  w.  v.  F. 


havi  WATER  SYSTEM  hrSu* 

It  Is  easy  and  inexpensive  if  you  have  a 
brook,  spring  or  pond  on  your  place.  Let 

Power  Specialty  Company 

Fit  you  out  with  a  simple, 
automatic,  guaranteed  Rife 

Hydraulic  Ram  or  a  Foster 
High  Duty  Ram.  Water  raised 
to  any  height.  No  trouble,  no  repairs. 
Free  Catalogue  gives  valuable  flugges- 
tlons.  Address 

111  Broadway,  Ntv  York  City 


POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 


OSCOODSCALES 

All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitless;  Steel 
and  Cement  Construction.  Guaran- 
^teed  accurate,  reliable  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale 
on  trial.  Free  catalogue. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  157  Central  St,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing- 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  Is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &.  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Paint  that 
Fits 

Use  Pure  White  Bead,  thinned  with 
Pure  Linseed  Oil,  and  your  paint 
can  be  mixed  to  suit  your  work. 

No  ready-mixed  paint  preparation 
can  be  equally  suitable  to  old  or  new, 
rough  or  smooth,  hard  or  porous 
surfaces. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

I White  Lead 

makes  the  best  paint  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Meets  every  condition,  gives 
any  tint  or  color,  covers  most  surface 
and  gives  longer  wear  than  any  other 
paint  in  the  world.  Contains  no  clay, 
chalk  or  other  adulterant  that  makes 
ordinary  paint  mixtures  crack,  scale 
and  fade.  Every  atom  is  paint. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  “ Pure 
Paint."  Tells  how  to  know  good 
paint,  and  shows  six  beautiful  color 
schemes. 

Address  Dept.  A. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

Factories:  Chicago— Omaha. 
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^  Destroy  This 
Pest  with 
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Arsenate  of  Lead 

Every  variety  of  leaf-eating  Insect  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  insecticide;  the  codling  moth 
and  other  moths,  caterpillars,  grubs  and 
slugs;  the  potato  bug,  elm  leaf  beetle,  etc. 
Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  white,  sticks  to 
the  foliage,  and  cannot  bum.  or  scorch,  no 
matter  how  strong  a  solution  is  used.  More 
highly  recommended  than  any  other  insecti¬ 
cide.  Write  forfree booklet.  Itwillinterestyou. 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  31  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE . 

In  connection  with  our  Hi-Grade  Brand  of  Pure 
Paris  Green  we  have  issued  a  new  booklet  on  Insecti¬ 
cides,  containing  many  useful  hints  to  the  fanner, 
truck  grower  and  gardener.  It  is  authoritative  and 
up-to-date.  Better  send  for  a  copy  to-day.  It  costs 
nothing  and  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about 
fightiugjnsect  pests.  MORIi 
Willi! 
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MORRIS  HERRMANN 
lain  Street,  New  York  City. 


Spramotor 


Automatic  in  every  section,  including  pressure, 
direction  of  spray  and  the  removing  of  any  sedi- 
that  might  clog  the  nozzles. 

Mas  no  equal  for  Orchards,  Vineyards,  or  Row 
^-»rof5s.  86-page  booklet  T  free!  Agents  wanted. 

spramotor  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  LONDON,  CAM. 


SPRAYw 


The 


atson 


Four  Row  Potato 
Sprayer 

Covers  SO  to  40  acres  per  day. 

Straddles  2  lows,  sprays  4  at  a 
time.  Wheels  adjust  for  different 
widths.  Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing 
of  pump  to  wheel  of  cart  gives  any  pressure  desired. 
Automatic  agitator  and  suction  strainer  cleaner.  It 
never  spoils  foliage  or  clogs.  Free  instruction  and  for¬ 
mula  b  >ok  shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire  King, 
Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Write  for  it. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  11th  Sr..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 


saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  Fail. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 

The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 


LEGGETT’S 

,  CHAMPION 
i DUSTER 


The  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 

The  JUMBO 

dusts  trees. 

zu-i'a^e  bp  ray  Calendar  gives  concise  information  regarding 
Dusters  and  addre»s  of  nearest  dealer.  Mailed  on  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


QET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


HURST  POTATO  & 
“  ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


ON  FREE  TRIAL. 

No  money  in  arivanee — Pay  when 
convenient.  Sprays  Everything — 

Trees;  Potatoes,  Truck  .etc.  4  rows 
at  a  time — 20  acres  a  day.  Doubles 
Your  Crop— extra  yield  one  acra 
will  pay  it  first  season.  A  boy  can 
operate  it.  GUARANTEED  FIVE 
YEARS.  Wholesale  Prlee  (where 
_  £  a  •  i  t .  ,  .  no  agent).  AGENTS  WANTED. 

After  trial,  if  you  keep  it — pay  when  you  can.  Special  FREE 
OFFER  for  fi rat  one  in  each  locality.  “SPRAYING  GUIDE"  and 
full  information  FREE.  Write  Today.  We  Pay  Freight. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG  CO.,  56,  North  St., Canton,0. 

x- — Tree  Insects  Killed—^ 


San  Jose  Seale, apple  tree  scab, peach  curl. pear 
blight— all  yield  when  sprayed  with  a  solution  of 

Good’s  c^£.fo'rh  Soap  No.  3 

Chokes  and  kills  the  parasites  that  destroy  the 
trees;  fertilizes  at  the  same  time.  Contains  only 
potash,  and  other  active  fertilizers— no  salt,  sul¬ 
phur  or  mineral  oils  to  stunt  growth  of  plants. 
Used  by  U.S. Dept. of  Agriculture  and  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Send  for  Manual  of  cause,  treat¬ 
ment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases— free.  Write  today. 

James  Good.^'fj  Vrorn  Philadelphia. 


kh 


FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  'Woodchucks, Gophers, 


and  Grain  Insects. 
•‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”."  SSS 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  THE  CROP 

IN  ORCHARD  AND  FIELD 

by  using  this  compressed  air  hand 
Sprayer.  15  seconds’  pumping  gives 
power  for  10  minutes’  spraying.  Force 
enough  for  tall  trees.  4-gal.  tank  con¬ 
veniently  carried  over  shoulder.  This 

"Auto  Spray" 

Is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Save  half  your  mixture  and  avoid  clog¬ 
ging  and  “random”  spraying  with  the 

Auto-Pop  Nozzle.  One  finger  regu¬ 
lates  spray  from  a  stream  to  a  fine  mist. 

We  make  40  styles  and  sizes  ofspray- 
ers.  Ask  for  catalog  containing  val- 
■*r  uable  spraying  calendar.  Free. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


The  PERFECTION  SPRAYER  Sprays  Everything 

For  Trees  use  it  as  a  hand-pump.  For  Potatoes  and 
all  Vegetables  use  the  horse-power.  It  creates  a 
perfect  mist,  not  affected  by  winds,  and  covers 
all  the  ground  and  plants. 

SIX  ROWS  AT  A  TIME.  No 

insect  life  escapes.  Oldest  and  best. 
Over  600  in  N.  Y.  State  alone.  For  full  particulars 
and  Catalogue,  address 

THOMAS 

Box  70 


HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Poultry  Doings. — I  have  given  the 
name  of  "rooster  men”  to  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  tell  big  stories  about  their  hens 
and  bury  the  mistakes  by  night — out  be¬ 
hind  the  barn.  I  have  seen  “Snow  King,” 
our  White  Wyandotte  rooster,  eating  the 
oyster  shells  which  belong  to  his  wives, 
and  yelling  so  you  could  hear  him  on  the 
next  hill  when  one  of  them  laid  an  egg. 
If  the  R.  I.  Red  were  to  whip  him,  how¬ 
ever,  not  a  crow  would  you  get  out  of 
him.  While  men  tell  large  stories  about 
their  hens,  I  notice  that  they  say  very 
little  about  great  success  with  incubators. 
Thousands  of  these  machines  are  sold, 
and  I  often  wonder  how  people  really 
make  out  with  them.  We  have  two,  and 
have  run  them  for  several  years.  This 
year  the  220-egg  machine  hatched  out 
39  chicks.  The  360  machine  was  started 
and  ran  perfectly  for  about  10  days.  We 
tested  out  the  infertile  eggs,  and  every¬ 
thing  seemed  promising  for  a  good  hatch. 
On  Friday  night  the  incubator  seemed 
about  as  near  to  a  healthy  sitting  hen  as 
you  could  get.  Saturday  morning  the 
cellar  was  smoky — either  the  lamp  or  the 
drum  refused  to  work.  The  temperature 
had  gone  down,  but  not  low  enough  to 
hurt.  That  incubator  simply  balked  and 
would  not  work.  We  got  a  new  lamp 
but  still  the  smoke  poured  out.  It  was 
as  bad  as  a  balky  horse,  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  that  won’t  explode  or  a  pump  that 
sucks  air.  What  about  those  eggs?  Two 
nights  before  we  bad  raked  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  found  six  sitting  hens.  There 
were  several  others  half  way  inclined, 
and  two  of  the  hen  turkeys  expressed  a 
desire  to  imitate  an  incubator.  By  hard 
crowding  we  got  those  eggs  under  these 
birds  and  they  are  there  yet.  What  they 
will  come  to  remains  to  be  seen.  If  we 
can  get  that  incubator  good-natured  again 
we  will  start  another  batch  ;  if  not  we  will 
stick  to  hens.  One  trouble  is  that  our 
needs  have  caused  the  price  of  sitting 
hens  to  soar.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
human  nature  to  raise  the  price  to  the 
limit  that  people  are  compelled  to  pay. 

.  .  .  There  are  two  sets  of  hen  plans 
working  out  at  Hope  Farm.  Jack  and 
Henry  want  to  get  into  hens  on  a  large 
scale.  They  work  for  me,  boarding  them¬ 
selves,  and  run  their  hen  business  as  a 
side  line  in  tbeir  own  time.  I  rent  them 
buildings  and  take  the  manure  and  chaff 
as  rent — the  hens  run  in  my  orchards. 
Starting  with  good  stock,  Jack  and  Henry 
want  to  breed  up  fine  flocks  of  “Reds” 
and  Wyandottes.  This  suits  me,  as  I 
want  hens  in  the  orchards.  For  my  own 
part  I  have  a  very  fine  pen  of  White 
Wyandottes,  a  good  pen  of  “Reds,”  and 
about  50  ordinary  birds.  Merrill  took  a 
short  poultry  course  at  the  Connecticut 
College  last  Winter,  and  he  will  try  to 
get  as  many  chicks  as  possible  from  my 
best  birds.  My  plan  is  to  hatch  all  I 
can  from  the  best  pens.  In  the  Fall  I 
expect  to  select  50  or  60  of  the  very  finest 
pullets  for  future  breeders — sell  the  rest 
and  buy  the  best  males  I  can  get.  I  plan 
to  keep  this  up  year  after  year.  I  think 
there  is  more  in  this  for  me  than  there 
would  be  in  Winter  feeding  a  large  num¬ 
ber.  Jack  and  Henry  think  they  can 

make  more  feeding  for  Winter  eggs.  I 

am  doubtful  when  I  figure  the  cost  of 
houses  and  feed.  I  think  young  stock 
better  to  sell.  .  .  .  We  have  three 
White  Holland  hen  turkeys,  having  re¬ 
duced  our  flock  to  that  number.  The  way 
these  hens  lay  has  astonished  us.  Day 

after  day  they  gave  us  three  eg^s,  and 

never  less  than  two.  After  laying  about 
15  eggs  each  they  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  what  those  eggs  contained.  One  of 
them  accepted  30  of  those  incubator  eggs 
as  if  they  were  her  own,  and  settled  down 
upon  them  in  the  wood  shed  where  her 
own  nest  was  made.  Some  of  these  men 
who  growl  and  sulk  when  put  in  to  finish 
a  disagreeable  job  which  takes  them  out 
of  the  limelight  ought  to  stand  in  our 
wood  shed  and  see  Queen  settle  down  on 
the  incubator’s  failure.  “No  smoking” 
for  her.  We  are  trying  to  make  the  other 
hen  turkeys  see  their  duty  as  clearly, 
while  old  “Champ.”  the  gobbler,  wanders 
around  like  a  man  whose  women  folks 
have  all  gone  visiting. 

Work. — Another  week  of  storm  and 
cold !  A  hard  snowstorm  April  18  seemed 
about  the  limit,  and  when,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  I  saw  the  barn  roof  white  with 
frost  and  a  thick  frozen  crust  on  the 
ground  I  was  ready  to  bid  a  long  fare¬ 
well  to  the  peach  crop.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  that  the  buds  could  be  alive  yet. 
Strange  to  say,  some  of  them  have  more 
lives  than  a  cat.  We  may  have  some 
reaches  yet.  The  cold  weather  held  up 
farm  work  all  over  our  country.  We  got 
a  little  plowing  done,  though  I  do  not 
like  to  turn  ground  over  too  soon  and 
have  it  lump  up.  The  strawberry  ground 
was  plowed,  and  we  have  harrowed  it  five 
times.  I  would  like  to  work  it  five  times 
more  before  planting,  but  that  is  impos¬ 
sible.  With  cultivating  and  hoeing  we 


shall  work  it  at  least  16  times  this  Sum- 
met.  I  am  more  and  more  insistent  on 
thorough  tillage  of  a  small  area  rather 
than  half  culture  on  a  large  one.  I  shall 
get  all  the  plowing  I  can  done  early,  as  I 
rather  expect  a  dry  spell  to  follow  this. 
In  that  case  some  of  our  soil  will  be  like 
a  brick.  I  would  rather  plow  it  when  we 
can  and  keep  the  harrows  on  it  for  a 
month  if  need  be.  As  soon  as  the  „sky 
cleared  our  neighbors  got  into  the  ground 
with  all  the  teams  they  could  muster. 
There  was  a  great  turning  of  the  soil. 

I  saw  a  number  of  farmers  planting  pota¬ 
toes  on  April  20.  I  think  this  was  too 
early  even  in  the  lighter  soils,  and  this 
will  show  how  late  our  season  is.  Our 
chief  work  is  getting  our  fruit  and  garden 
crops  started.  We  are  not  sowing  oats 
this  Spring — depending  for  forage  on  the 
rye  and  wheat.  Strawberry  planting  be¬ 
gan  in  earnest  April  22 — though  a  few 
plants  were  set  before. 

Adopting  Children. — I  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  much  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  plan  to  find  farm  homes  for 
little  children.  It  pleases  me  to  learn  of 
dozens  of  worthy  people  who  have  taken 
these  little  ones  in.  A  man  in  Virginia 
writes  that  he  has  a  magnificent  farm 
with  a  great  house  on  it,  which  he  will 
offer  at  easy  terms  to  one  who  will  start 
a  home  for  little  children.  A  New  York 
man  sends  me  the  following  clipping: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Shandrow,  who  own 
a  fruit  farm  near  South  Haven,  Mich.,  are 
childless,  and,  having  decided  to  adopt  a 
boy.  wrote  to  the  Smith  Foundling  Asylum 
in  Minneapolis  asking  that  several  children 
he  sent  for  a  Summer’s  outing,  with  the 
privilege  of  choosing  from  them  in  case 
they  so  desired.  The  institution  promptly 
forwarded  22  boys  and  girls  over  three  years 
of  ago.  The  couple  has  decided  to  adopt  all 
of  them. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  yet. 
Many  of  such  printed  stories  often  turn 
out  to  be  exaggerated.  If  it  should  be 
true  the  world  ought  to  know  about  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shandrow.  Such  people  do  far 
more  for  humanity  than  soldiers  who  win 
bloody  fights.  People  who  take  these 
little  ones  and  try  to  make  them  into 
good  citizens  are  dealing  with  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  best  asset — raw  material.  The  sol¬ 
diers  kill  off  the  finished  product — some 
of  it  pretty  well  unfinished  at  that.  The 
evil  forces  which  are  most  likely  to  tear 
this  country  apart  are  not  represented  by 
foes  from  abroad,  but  by  spoiled  Ameri¬ 
cans — ruined  largely  by  wrong  training, 
foolish  indulgence  and  too  easy  a  struggle 
with  life.  We  cannot  fight  these  evils 
with  steel  or  powder  and  shot,  but  with 
solid  character  and  independence.  These 
things  are  most  likely  to  be  gained  in 
country  homes,  which  are  the  best  arsen¬ 
als  and  forts  we  have  in  the  land.  Talk 
Jlbout  your  “man  behind  the  gun,”  he 
cuts  a  very  poor  figure  beside  the  woman 
behind  the  home. 

Scattering  Disease. — This  question  of 
killing  off  rats  and  mice  grows  like  a 
snowball.  Now  a  reader  in  Michigan 
sends  an  advertisement  of  a  scheme  for  . 
spreading  a  disease  among  the  pests.  As 
1  understand  it  we  are  to  catch  a  mouse, 
inoculate  him  with  the  disease  and  send 
him  back  to  his  family.  Their  joy  at  his 
return  will  be  short  lived,  for  they  will 
catch  the  disease  and  die.  Not  knowing 
about  this  I  asked  Prof.  Lipman,  of 
New  Jersey,  about  it.  He  knows  more 
about  the  working  of  bacteria  than  they 
do  themselves,  and  this  is  what  he  says : 

A  number  of  bacteria  have  been  isolated 
and  studied,  which  can  cause  epidemic  dis¬ 
eases  among  rats  and  mice.  One  of  these 
known  as  mouse  typhus  or  typhoid  has  been 
found  to  be  very  destructive  to  the  rodents, 
and  the  ravages  of  other  germs  have  been 
found  to  be  scarcely  less  effective.  You  will 
see.  therefore,  that  it  is  possible  to  get  rid 
of  the  pests,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  inoculat¬ 
ing  one  or  more  individuals  and  thus  spread¬ 
ing  the  disease  among  them.  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  as  to  the  merits  of  the  particular  cul¬ 
tures  to  which  you  have  called  my  atten¬ 
tion,  yet  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in 
the  claim  made  by  the  advertisement,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  cultures  are  all 
right.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  dead  ani¬ 
mals  remaining  in  the  walls  and  under  the 
Iloors  would  render  the  use  of  these  cul¬ 
tures  objectionable.  Theoretically,  they 
should  be  no  worse  than  hydrocyanic  acid, 
or  other  poisons  used  for  the  extermination 
of  tlie  rodents.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  cul¬ 
tures  may  be  safely  tried  in  badly  infested 
outbuildings. 

I  was  afraid  the  mice  would  “die  in 
the  bouse”— get  into  walls  or  cracks  and 
make  a  nuisance.  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  disease  would  be  in  any  way  harm¬ 
ful  to  humans.  I  have  no  desire  to 
scatter  disease  in  this  way,  yet  I  believe 
that  in  the  future  people  will  make  a 
much  greater  use  of  this  principle  in  pro¬ 
tecting  their  animals  and  plants.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  destroy 
insects  in  this  way.  I  have  been  told  there 
is  a  disease  which  destroys  Potato  bugs 
if  we  could  only  devise  some  practical 
way  of  spreading  it  among  them.  When 
I  remember  what  farm  science  meant  to 
us  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  what  it  means 
now,  I  can  well  believe  the  future  holds 
wonderful  things  for  those  who  are  to 
live  40  years  longer.  At  the  same  time 
I  realize  that  science  alone  would  starve 
to  death  if  it  were  not  for  practical  and 
homely  labor.  h.  w.  c. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. ,  ia  famous  for  thrifty  people,  who  believe  the  best  is  the 
cheapest  always;  and  that  the  proof  of  the  roof  is  in  the  wearing.  The  illustration 
shows  the  splendid  barn  of  Jacob  Rouch,  of  Strausburr ,  Pa. ,  which  is  covered  with 

CAREY’S  Cement  ROOFING 

Mr.  Rouch  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  his  roof  will  outlast  the  building  itself,  for 
he  has  abundant  proof  that  a  Carey  Roof  resists  moisture,  heat  and  cold,  will  not  blow  off, 
dry  out,  rust,  rot,  melt,  crack,  spring  leaks  or  catch  lire  from  falling  sparks. 

Carey’*  Roofing  contains  neither  tar  nor  paper.  It  Is  composed  of  Carey’s  Special 
Process  Asphalt  Cement  Compound,  Carey’s  best  woolen  felt  and  Strom?  burlap — all 
compressed  Into  compact,  always  flexible  sheets.  The  Carey  patent  lap  covers  and 
protects  nail  heads,  making  neat,  everlasting,  weather-proof  joints. 

May  be  applied  easily  by  common  labor;  is  equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces, 
and  may  be  laid  over  leaky  metal  or  shingle  roofs  without  expense  of  removal. 

Sold  from  our  warehouses  conveniently  located  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  insuring  lowest  freight  rates  and  quick  service. 

.  Writ*  to-day  for  FREE  sample,  Illustrated  Booklet  and  special  prices — ALL  SENT  FREE. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.,  42  Wayne  Ave.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


NO  COUNTRY  HOME  IS  COMPLETE 

without  a  Caldwell  Tank  and 
Tower,  which  supplies  abundant 
water  for  house,  stock  and  farm,  at 
small  first  cost  and  nofie  for  repairs. 
Immensely  strong  and  durable,  as 
well  as  handsome.  Find  out  what  it 
is  doing  for  others  in  your  viciuity 
and  get  illustrated  catalogue. 

W.  K.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ify. 


Tanks  YS“'el>  Woo<1 

IBIIKH  I  a„1„Anl.asl 


Galvanized  )  To 


Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


20th  Century  Wagon  Box 


Stock  Raok  and  Hay 
Ladders.  Made  Better  than 
you  expect.  Thoroughly  bolted,  not  nailed.  Write 

Model  M ft.  Co.,  Box  406  Mancie,  Indiana. 


150' 


DIRECT 

YOU 


I  BOYS  OU(* 

I  NATIONAL 
LEADER 


amuoRil 
PRICES  f 
CAUU&iBLl 


Our  “National  Leader”  Top  Buggy  at  $49.60,  guar¬ 
anteed  2  years,  iB  a  great  bargain.  Has  all  latest 
features.  We  want  to  send  you  our  large  catalog 
describing  this  buggy,  and  160  other  styles. 
Don’t  buy  'till  yon  see  it.  No  middlemen 
between  you  and  us.  You  save  one-half. 
Write  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog . 
a.  U.S.  BUGGY& CART  CO. 

7,  Cincinnati,  O. 


10  _ 

DAYS^^ 

FREE  TRIAL 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

TO  FIT  ALL 

WAGONS. 

Yonr  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 
Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


STEEL  WHEELS 


The  Famous  SPLIT  HICKORYveiMts 

Sent  To  Any  Responsible  Person  Anywhere  On 


*n  luvr  FREE 

TRIAL 


WRITE 
For  This 

BUGGY 
BOOK 

The  Greatest  Book 
Of  Its  Kind. 

Sent  Prepaid 
To  Any  Address 

FREE 


Send  No  Money 


But  write  me  at  once  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  most  liberal  offer. 
Remember,  you  can  have  30  days’  free  trial  on  any  of  my  famous  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles,  and  you  don’t  have  to  Day  us  any  money  unless  you 
are  satisfied.  Don’t  buy  a  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one 
until  you  get  my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  Book 
about  vehicles  ever  published.  I  have  sent  out,  absolutely  free,  over 
150,000  of  these  famous  books  to  buggy  buyers  in  all  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  want  to  send  you  one.  If  you  will  just  mail  me  a  postal  card 
and  say:  “ Send  me  yonr  free  Bugay  Book,"  I  will  send  it  to  you  by 
Return  mall,  absolutely  free.  Write  to  me  now,  before  you  forget  it. 
|  H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

I  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our  factory  to 
user  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for  examination  andapproval 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  aa 

to  style,  quality  and  price. 

We  are  the 
Largest 
Manufacturers 
in  the  World 

selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  exclusively. 

We  make  200  styles 
of  Vehicles,  66 
styles  of  Harness. 

Send  for  large,  free 
catalogue. 


No.  316.  Light,  One  Horse,  Canopy  Top  Sur¬ 
rey.  Price  complete,  $68, 50.  As  good  as  sells 
for  (26.00  more. 


No .  666.  Combination  Top  Buggy  and  Driving 
Wagon  with  Stanhope  Style  Buggy  Seat  and  Bike 
Gear.  Also  Extra  SeatforOpen  Wagon.  Prlcecom- 
plete,  $61,50.  As  good  as  sells  for  (25.00  more. 


Elkhart  Carriage  £  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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RATION  FOR  FATTENING  CALVES. 

Will  you  tell  me-  what  would  be  a  good 
ration  for  fattening  cattle?  I  have  been 
feeding  ground  barley,  cornmeal  and  turnips. 
About  how  much  of  above  food  would  be 
sufficient  for  grown  cattle?  How  often 
should  they  he  fed?  E.  I.  I.. 

Nova  Scotia. 

'In  order  to  say  what  is  “a  good  ra¬ 
tion”  one  should  know  the  coarse  feed. 
To  my  mind  the  best  ration  for  fattening 
cattle  is  the  one  that  will  give  the  most 
profit  to  the  feeder  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  That  may  not  be  the  one  that  would 
make  the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of 
beef,  for  so  much  depends  on  the  cost  or 
value  of  the  feed  and  the  price  that  can 
be  obtained  for  the  carcass.  Your  grain 
feeds  are  excellent,  but  unless  you  have 
for  roughage  clover  hay  they  are  rather 
deficient  in  p»otein.  Of  course  “grown 
cattle”  for  slaughter  do  not  need  so  much 
of  this  element  as  young  growing  ones 
or  milch  cows;  nevertheless  neither 
their  appetites  nor  digestion  will  be  so 
good  if  this  is  lacking,  both  essential  for 
profitable  fattening.  The  turnips  will 
help  both,  and  may  be  fed  as  high  as 
three  pecks  a  day,  but  you  should  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  to  a  few  quarts  at  least 
two  weeks  before  slaughtering,  or  there 
may  be  a  strong  turnip  flavor  to  the 
beef.  At  present  prices  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  that  you  could  add  to  the  ration  so 
good  as  a  couple  of  pounds  of  linseed 
meal  daily.  I  should  feed  the  grain  in 
two  feeds,  morning  and  night.  As  to 
quantity,  if  you  want  to  fatten  quickly, 
give  them  all  they  will  eat  readily  and 
be  hungry  for  the  next  feed,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  offensive  smell  to  the  drop¬ 
pings.  That  is  the  very  best  test  as  to 
their  digestion.  I  once  fed  some  fat 
cattle  all  the  grain  they  would  eat,  but 
twice  as  much  as  they  digested  and  as¬ 
similated,  with  the  result  that  nearly 
half  of  my  grain  went  in  the  manure 
pile.  The  size,  age,  breed  and  general 
condition,  which  I  do  not  know,  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  say  intelligently 
how  many  pounds  would  be  wise  for  you 
to  feed.  EDWARD  van  alstyne. 


WOOD  AND  CONCRETE  SILOS. 

I  contemplate  erecting  silo,  octagon  in 
shape,  in  one  corner  of  my  barn,  joining 
walls  of  concrete  to  present  stone  walls  16 
to  20  feet  high,  and  adding  16-foot  staves 
on  top  of  concrete ;  or,  possibly  building 
entire  silo  of  concrete,  except  doors.  What 
are  the  relative  merits  of  wood  and  concrete 
for  silos?  I  have  read  all  available  litera¬ 
ture  possible,  mostly  advertisements,  but  can 
get  nothing  definite.  J.  d.  b. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
wood  and  Portland  cement  concrete  silos 
there  is  no  question  of  the  superiority  of 
the  concrete  over  wood  where  permanency 
and  outdoor  conditions  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Even  for  an  inside  silo 
the  cement  type  is  best  when  viewed  as 
a  permanent  improvement  of  the  farm¬ 
stead,  provided  some  local  conditions  do 
not  make  such  structure  inexpedient. 
The  first  cost  of  the  cement  concrete  silos 
has  been  the  chief  prohibitive  factor  to 
their  erection  heretofore;  but  with  the 
advance  in  price  of  lumber  and  the  some¬ 
what  lower  rates  for  the  good  Portland 
cements,  reinforced  concrete  is  certain  to 
come  more  and  more  into  vogue  for  silo 
building.  It  is  yet  quite  expensive  except 
to  those  who  have  at  hand  sharp  plaster¬ 
ing  sand  and  coarse  clean  gravel.  With 
cement  60  cents  per  sack,  sand  $1  per 
cubic  yard  and  crushed  rock  $1.25  per 
cubic  yard  delivered,  a  cubic  foot  of  con¬ 
crete  costs,  for  material,  some  20  cents, 
or,  expressed  in  board  measure,  one  inch 
thick,  $16.66  per  thousand.  If  we  take 
the  proportions  of  ingredients  recom¬ 
mended  for  ordinary  concrete  the  price 
figures  $13.33  per  thousand,  so  that  even 
a  six-inch  wall  would  cost  at  the  rate  of 
$79.98  per  thousand  surface  feet  of  wall, 
which  for  two-inch  staves  is  equivalent  to 


$39.99  per  thousand  for  the  lumber  not 
made  up.  The  stave  silo  would  require, 
in  addition  to  the  lumber,  hoops ;  and  a 
cement  concrete  wall  of  that  thickness 
would  have  to  be  reinforced,  but  at  a  cost 
not  equal  to  that  of  hoops  for  the  stave 
silo.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  material 
expense  for  forms  would  have  to  be  in¬ 
curred  in  building  with  concrete. 

Whatever  material  is  adopted  by  J.  D. 
B.  in  the  construction  of  a  silo  in  the 
barn  the  form  should  not  be  the  octagon, 
and  with  the  depth  proposed  the  cylindri¬ 
cal  form  is  the  only  shape  which  will 
withstand  the  pressure,  unless  the  walls 
are  made  very  thick  or  are  strongly  re¬ 
inforced.  If  it  is  possible  to  gain  three 
feet  in  depth  by  beginning  three  feet  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  feeding  floor  this 
should  be  done.  In  that  case  a  square 
silo  would  be  admissible  if  the  concrete  is 
made  18  inches  thick,  and  if  cobblestones 
are  available  these  may  be  rammed  into 
the  concrete  to  advantage,  thus  reducing 
the  cost.  But  a  stave  -silo  standing  in  the 
corner,  and  18  feet  in  diameter,  would 
take  up  less  available  space  than  a  square 
one  of  concrete  with  18-inch  waTIs,  16x16 
feet  inside,  and  would  have  about  the 
same  capacity.  A  stave  silo  inside  a  barn 
shielded  from  the  wind  and  weather 
would  be  very  durable,  and  if  the  staves 
are  tongued  and  grooved  the  silage  will 
be  kept  perfectly. _ f.  h.  king. 

PROBABLY  TUBERCULOSIS. 

I  have  a  young  cow  that  dropped  her  first 
calf  about  a  month  ago.  She  is  getting  very 
thin  in  flesh  and  will  not  eat  her  grain  any 
more.  Her  bowels  are  quite  loose,  and  now 
there  is  a  swelling  hanging  down  between 
her  jaws.  Her  feed  has  been  nice  clover  and 
Timothy  hay,  with  corn  and  oats,  ground 
and  middlings  and  bran  mixed  together.  Can 
you  tell  what  ails  her  and  remedy? 

Johnstown,  N.  Y.  subscriber. 

The  cow  is  afflicted  with  some  insidious 
disease  which  is  sapping  her  vitality  and 
causing  emaciation,  scours  and  dropsical 
swellings.  The  latter  symptoms  point  to 
bloodlessness  (anemia)  and  altogether  we 
take  it  as  most  probable  that  she  is  af¬ 
fected  with  bovine  tuberculosis  (con¬ 
sumption).  This  being  the  case  she  should 
be  kept  isolated  and  her  milk  should  not 
be  used  uncooked  or  fed  fresh  to  young 
animals.  To  show  whether  or  not  the 
disease  is  tuberculosis  have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin,  or  you  may  make  the 
test  yourself  if  properly  instructed.  Until 
this  has  been  done  I  do  not  feel  justified 
in  prescribing  treatment  for  a  disease  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  contagious  and 
dangerous  to  man  as  well  as  cattle  and 
hogs.  [dr.]  a.  S.  ALEXANDER. 


WHOLE  FAMILY  CURED 

Of  Eczema,  Heat  Rash,  and  Falling 
Hair — Different  Ones  Troubled. 

Cuticura  Proves  Invaluable. 

“My  wife  had  eczema  on  her  face  for 
five  or  six  years.  We  had  read  so  much 
about  Cuticura  Remedies  that  we  thought 
we  would  give  them  a  trial.  We  did  so, 
and  it  has  now  been  about  four  years, 
and  she  has  never  had  a  sign  of  eczema 
since.  I  myself  used  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Cuticura  Ointment  some  time  ago  for 
falling  hair.  I  now  have  a  very  heavy 
head  of  hair,  and  it  does  not  fall  out. 
We  used  Cuticura  Remedies  for  our 
baby,  who  was  nearly  bald  when  young. 
She  has  very  nice  hair  now.  She  is  very 
fleshy,  and  we  had  so  much  trouble  with 
heat  that  we  would  bathe  her  with  Cuti¬ 
cura  Soap  and  then  apply  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment,  it  would  dry  the  heat  up  so  much 
quicker  than  anything  else.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Springmire,  323  So.  Capitol  St.,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  July  16,  1905,  and  Sept.  16, 
1906.” 

For  sale  -  imported  Clydesdale 

STALLION.  Closing  estate.  Must  sell  quick. 
R.  H.  SMITH,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

PHI  IIC  D 1 1  DC  Females  and  brood  bitches.  NEL- 
uULLIl  ruro  SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

S— A  fine  lot  of  Spring  Pigs  from  reg. 

stock  for  sale  satisfaction  guar- 
S.  BUCHER,  R.  No.  1.,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

TH OROU GHBED  FOX  TERRIER  Puppies 

■  for  sale.  A  very  choice  lot,  beautifully  marked 
and  well  developed.  Expressed  anywhere  for  $10  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  S.  L.  Black,  Bartow,  Ga. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM^teiXSSH; 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  I'rewsbnrg,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WmTESTPigsT>f  APril-  May  and 

not  akin.  JOS.T.  FLEMING,  Belleville,  J?a.,  Route  2. 


0. 1.  C.9 

anteed.  G. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague’’  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


$10,000  BULL  $10,000 

Milk  and  Butter  King.  I  have  two  De  Kol  Sar¬ 
castic  heifers  served  last  September  and  December 
by  above  Bull.  For  sale,  also,  17  well-bred  Hoisteins, 
bulls,  cows,  heifers  and  heifer  calves.  Clearance  sale. 
Farm,  Allendale.  N.  J.,  Erie  R.  R. 

E.  F.  HANKS,  205  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro.  Vt. 

THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  tbe  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTISLYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 

FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


I— REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


LAUREL  FARM 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berlishircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin*.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
Hoisteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow* 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

—All  ages.  Sows  bred  to  brother 
of  Junior  champion  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  sired  by  Grand 
champion  Araer.  Royal  Show, 
PARDY  BROS.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  C.’s 


Kansas  City. 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 

fHF^HIDF^  the  new  york 

V/  II  1.0  11  1  KLU.  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolifle;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


lgs 


A  few  8-weeks’old 
for  sale.  W.  H. 

HOP, Farm  School,  Pa 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akiu. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Registered  Silver  Premium  Stock.  Mated 
not  akin.  March,  April,  and  May  farrow. 

F.  J.  SbHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

C.  A.  GRISCOM,  -  Owner 

Guernsey  Cattle, 

Berkshire  Hogs,  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs, 
White  Wyandottes, 

White  Muscovy  Ducks, 
Cornish  Indian  Games,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

Address,  for  catalogue  and  prices, 

SOAPSTONK  FARM,  llarerford,  Pa. 


OF 

AVON. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

1  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 

R  hoist'd  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
^Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
■  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
"stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  of  Kurcka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTEH,  West  Chester,  l’enna 

Unlclfiin  Riillc  of  choicest  breeding,  for  sale  at 
IlUldlCIH  DUIId  Farmers’ Prices.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Also  large  English  Yorkshires,  fine  spring 
Pigs.  VALLEVISTA  FARMS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

HULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

SPECIAL  SPRING  SALE. 

One  Hundred  Registered  Holstein  Cows; 
Fifty  Registered  Holstein  Bulls ; 

One  Hundred  Registered  Holstein  Calves. 
CUT  PRICES. 

I  pay  the  freight  on  carload  lots  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Send  for  “BARGAIN  COUNTER 
LIST.”  Circulars  and  photographs  free.  Do  not 
miss  this  sale.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 
Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Registered  Holstein-Friesian 

YEARLING  BULLS 

I  have  several  large,  handsome,  well-grown,  thor¬ 
oughbred  animals,  now  over  a  year  old,  ready  for 
service.  From  choice  dams  and  celebrated  sires. 
Guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect.  At  prices 
within  easy  reach  of  any  farmer.  Full  description 
and  pedigree  upon  request. 

HENRY  LACY,  Syracuse,  N.Y 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  Bull  Galf 

BORN,  MARCH  2,  1907s 

Sire:— King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Dam:— Pietertje  Mink  Lady  De  Kol,  a  fine 
well  bred  cow  with  an  official  record  of  17.26  lb. 
butter  in  seven  days. 

Price,  $75.00.  Write  now. 

175  head  in  the  herd.  Females  singly  or  in  car  lots. 
HENKY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  E.  H.  knapp  &  son,  ■  fabius,  n.  y. 


If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 


EIGHTH  PUBLIC 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 


“  Tlie 

SYRACUSE,  N. 


Best  Yet.” 

Y.,  JUNE  6-7, 


1907 


Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Co. 


A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
STEVENS  BROTHERS  HASTINGS  CO., 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 


WING  R.  SMITH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
H.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 


Catalogs  ready  May  20.  Address, 

S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND,  Sales  Manager,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1907. 
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KAINIT  FOR  PRESERVING  HEN 
MANURE. 

J -  D.,  Tynysboro,  Mass. — Ivainit  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  mix  with  hen  manure.  I  thought 
kainit  was  composed  largely  of  potash  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  mix  it  with  hen  manure 
would  be  like  mixing  wood  ashes  with  hen 
manure,  which  would  be  very  bad  unless 
put  into  the  soil  at  once.  Again,  kainit  is 
recommended  for  scattering  about  henhouses, 
stable  floors,  etc.,  but  I  thought  it  con¬ 
tained  salt.  Salt  is  wholesome,  and  under 
certain  conditions  a  preservative,  but  I  don’t 
want  it  on  a  stable  floor.  We  know  how 
it  is  where  some  is  spilt  or  where  a  bag 
of  it  stands;  the  place  is  damp.  Kainit  is 
something  I  have  never  handled  or  heard 
much  of  until  last  Spring,  when  I  put  it  on 
asparagus  with,  I  thought,  good  results.  I 
am  indebted  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  that,  but 
found  that  others  used  it  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

Ans. — First  let  us  understand  what 
kainit  is  and  what  it  is  supposed  to  do. 

It  is  well  known  by  agricultural  chemists 
that  kainit  is  fully  as  good  or  better 
as  a  preservative  of  manures  than  land 
plaster.  It  contains  the  potash  in  the  form 
of  sulphate,  but  in  addition  a  double  chloride 
of  magnesia  and  soda.  Since  it  has  the 
sulphate  form  of  potash  it  would  act  simi¬ 
larly  to  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  land  plaster 
as  a  preservative  of  nitrogen.  It  has  con¬ 
siderable  chloride  of  magnesia  and  soda, 
which  would  be  a  disadvantage  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent,  continually  absorbing  the  moisture  from 
the  air.  Prof.  Brooks,  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
has  experimented  with  it  under  hen  roosts 
in  preserving  hen  manure,  and  highly  recom¬ 
mends  the  practice,  and  suggests  a  pulver¬ 
izing  of  the  salt  crystals  and  mixing  with 
dry  earth.  This  would  overcome  your  ob¬ 
jection.  We  have  here  practiced  using  land 
plaster  because  of?  its  relative  cheapness.  I 
should  think  that  land  plaster  and  kainit 
might  be  mixed  without  suffering  any  loss 
of  ammonia  because  of  the  lime,  yet  I  would 
hardly  care  to  advise  it. 

GEORGE  A.  BILLINGS. 

New  Jersey  Ex.  Station. 

Thus  the  kainit  contains  a  large 
amount  of  salt  and  chloride  of  magnesia. 
We  all  know  how  salt  prevents  the  decay 
of  meat.  In  manure  it  will  have  much 
the  same  effect,  and  “preserves”  am¬ 
monia  by  preventing  decomposition.  Plas¬ 
ter,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  keeping 
the  manure  moist  as  salt  does,  dries  it 
into  hard  chunks.  The  action  of  plaster 
in  preserving  the  ammonia  is  different 
from  that  of  salt.  This  plaster  is  a  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  which  is  supposed  to 
"break  up”  and  form  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  when  put  with  the  manure.  In 
saying  that  “potash”  or  “lime”  will  have 
a  certain  effect  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  not  the  potash  itself  that  is  respon¬ 
sible,  but  the  combination  in  which  it  is 
found.  We  should  not  use  wood  ashes 
with  manure  because  it  contains  a  form 
of  lime  which  would  unite  with  ammonia 
to  form  a  gas  and  thus  escape.  We  may 
use  plaster  or  sulphate  of  potash  because 
in  this  form  the  lime  or  potash  will  form 
a  solid.  Regarding  the  use  of  kainit 
under  the  roosts  Prof.  C.  K.  Graham 
writes : 

I  do  not  see  where  anything  could  lie 
gained  by  using  muriate  of  potash  or  kainit. 
As  I  understand  it,  anything  mixed  with 
salt  would  increase  the  moisture,  and  if 
there  is  anything  we  wish  to  avoid  on  the 
dropping  board  or  under  roosts,  it  would  be 
that  moisture.  For  this  reason  I  would  not 
care  to  use  it  even  if  it  had  no  salt;  i.  e., 
so  far  as  the  salt  is  concerned.  I  have 
found  ordinary  land  plaster  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  thing  that  I  could  use. 

At  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  Prof 
Gowell  reports  the  use  of  kainit  with 
sawdust  in  preserving  manure.  As  we 
understand  it  the  dung  accumulated  in 
three  nights  by  180  hens  was  gathered 
and  mixed  with  15  pounds  of  sawdust  and 
54  pounds  of  kainit.  This  was  kept  six 
months  with  practically  no  loss.  We  do 
not  understand  that  the  kainit  was  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  house,  but  that  it  was  mixed 
with  the  manure  after  the  latter  was  re¬ 
moved.  We  should  not  care  to  try  the 
experiment  of  scattering  so  much  salt 
under  the  roosts  and  leaving  it  there. 
Plaster  would  be  better  to  dry  the  manure 
or  finely-ground  raw  phosphates  would 
answer.  Kainit  will  without  doubt  pre¬ 
serve  the  ammonia  and  will  be  best  used 
not  in  the  stable  or  henhouse  but  in  the 
manure  pit  or  shed  where  the  hen  manure 
is  kept.  The  potash  in  the  kainit  will  be 
needed  in  the  manure. 


FEEDING  YOUNG  ANIMALS. 

1.  How  can  I  feed  young  pigs  after  they 
are  four  or  five  weeks  old  if  milk  is  scarce 
and  can  only  be  given  once  In  a  while?  Shall 
I  use  grain,  and  what  kind,  if  any,  is  best? 
I  have  just  bought  two  young  ones,  and  they 
refuse  to  eat.  How  can  I  make  them  eat 
from  the  trough?  2.  I  have  a  young  heifer 
calf  that  I  am  feeding  six  quarts  of  milk  a 
day,  with  a  little  hay  at  noon.  Can  I  cut 
down  the  milk  any  and  substitute  something 
else?  I  want  some  of  the  milk  for  other 
purposes.  How  long  does  the  calf  require 
milk?  f.  s.  M. 

Andover,  N.  H. 

1.  Fresh  skim-milk  may  be  given  in 
place  of  new  milk,  and  should  be  fed  three 
times  a  day  at  first.  With  the  skim- 
milk  mix  finely-ground  oats  from  which 
the  hulls  have  been  screened,  or  mid¬ 
dlings  and  add  a  little  flaxseed  meal. 
Dried  blood  meal  may  also  be  given  in 
small  quantities  to  good  advantage,  and 
twice  a  week  we  would  mix  limewater  in 
the  slop  at  rate  of  one-eighth  part.  Grad¬ 
ually,  if  difficult  to  obtain,  the  skim-milk 
may  be  left  out  and  warm  water  used  in 
its  place.  Soak  shelled  corn  and  scatter  a 
little  of  it  about  the  feeding  pen  once 
daily.  Allow  pigs  free  range  on  grass 
or  clover  as  soon  as  possible,  and  seed  a 
patch  to  Essex  rape  that  it  may  be  ready 
for  use  as  a  soiling  crop  or  pasture  when 
most  required.  Pigs  cannot  be  forced  to 
cat  what  they  do  not  relish,  from  a  trough 
or  elsewhere.  Give  them  sweet  milk  at 
first,  which  they  will  take  with  relish, 
and  gradually  substitute  the  skim-milk 
slop  and  then  the  warm  water  slop. 

2.  Skim-milk  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  new  milk  if  fed  often,  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  while  fresh,  and  with  flaxseed  meal 
jelly  as  an  adjunct.  Hay  tea  also  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  calves.  Stewart  fed  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  hay  tea  in  which  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  flaxseed  and  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  wheat  middlings  had  been 
boiled  to  each  of  live  calves  30  days  old. 

1  lie  experiment  was  continued  60  days, 
with  a  gradual  increase,  during  the  Iasi 
30  days  of  the  middlings  to  one  pound 
per  day.  These  calves  did  remarkably 
well,  gaining  an  average  of  a  little  over 
two  pounds  per  head  per  day.  Skim-milk 
should  be  fed  at  a  temperature  of  85  to 
90  degrees  Fahr.  Cornmeal  has  been 
found  by  Curtiss,  of  the  Iowa  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  a  suitable  adjunct  to  skim- 
milk  and  flaxseed  meal  as  a  feed  for 
crlves.  Calves  can  get  along  without 
milk,  as  shown  above,  after  30  days. 

[dr.]  a.  S.  ALEXANDER. 

POLL  EVIL. 

I  have  a  young  mare  that  has  a  sore  on 
her  head,  on  the  off  side,  back  of  the  ear, 
where  halter  strap  comes.  I  have  thought 
that  it  was  caused  by  pulling  on  th*  halter, 
but  think  now  it  may  be  something  more 
serious.  I  have  used  flour  of  sulphur,  suipho- 
napthol  and  some  other  simple  remedies  on 
it,  and  am  able  to  heal  it  up.  but  it  will  not 
stay  healed;  it  keeps  breaking  out.  This  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  year,  as  I  bought 
her  in  Boston  about  that  time.  I  noticed 
she  was  rather  touchy  about  her  head,  but  as 
she  seemed  high-spirited  I  laid  it  to  that.  I 
think  now  her  head  may  have  been  sore  at 
that  time,  as  it  broke  out  soon  after  she 
reached  the  farm.  The  sore  is  about  the  size 
of  a  silver  dollar,  and  the  discharge  is  thin 
and  watery.  p.  E.  G 

Dunbarton,  N.  II. 

By  use  of  a  probe  we  fear  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  sinus  (pipe)  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  deep-seated  sac  where  diseased 
tissue  is  present  Such  a  condition  would 
constitute  a  “poll  evil”  which  seldom  can 
be  successfully  treated  at  home,  as  free 
cutting  is  necessary  to  lay  open  the  dis¬ 
eased  parts  to  allow  drainage  from  pipes 
and  pockets,  and  this  requires  the  skill  of 
a  trained  veterinarian.  Even  when  prop¬ 
erly  operated  upon  poll  evil  is  difficult 
and  tedious  to  remedy,  and  entails  more 
work  than  most  farmers  are  willing  to 
undertake.  If  professional  help  cannot 
be  called  in  remove  hair  from  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  blister  twice  a  month  with  a 
mixture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  in  two  ounces  of  cerate  of! 
cantharides.  Rub  the  blister  in  for  15 
minutes;  wash  it  off  in  three  days,  then 
apply  lard  daily.  Once  daily  inject  a 
five  per  cent  solution  of  protargol.  Keep 
mare  tied  up  short  while  blister  is  acting. 

[DR.]  A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


WHEN 


•) 


FARM  GATES- 


IS  A  GATE  NOT  A  GATE 

I  HAVE  SOMETHING  NEW 
TO  TELL  YOU  ABOUT 


Write, 

S.  CEO.  STEVENS,  120  5th.  Ave.  West,  Duluth,  Minn. 


THE 


KILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 


-  —  spraye 

'used.  Keeps  all  insect 

f»ests  off  cows  In  pasture 
onger  than  any  imitation. 
| Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
lharmless,  cures  all  sores, 
ijllalf  cent’s  worth  saves  8 
-  7  -  ,  ,,  quarts  milk  andmuch  flesh. 

AO  LICE  in  Poultry  Ilouse,  or  any  place  it  Is 
I  sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  $1.00  for 
1  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
I  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  $1.00  returned  If 
I  cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet.  » 

I  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.Co.,1018Fairmount  Ave.,PhUada.,  Pa. 


Rough-  On-Flies. 

Every  gallon  guaranteed.  Upon 
receipt  of  $2  we  will  send  one  gal¬ 
lon  and  a  good  sprayer  by  express 
prepaid.  After  using  half  theoil, 
it  not  satisfactory,  upon  receipt 
of  notice,  we  will  refund  the 
money  and  receive  back  the 
sprayer  and  can,  paying  return 
charges. 

_ EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y- 


V; 


AUJABLE 


Laid! 

J  SILO 
I  SENSE* 


ilLO  BOOK 

FREE 


We  have  just  pub- 

_ r,_  lislied  a  Silo  •  booklet, 

=ggS/entitled  “PRACTICAL 
SILO  SENSE.”  Every 
man  who  raises  stock,  has  a  silo,  or 
expects  to  have  one  should  read  it. 
This  book  tells  wbat  to  grow  for  sil¬ 
age,  its  feeding  value,  when  it  should 
be  harvested,  the  length  it  should  be 
cut  as  well  as  the  quantity  to  feed  to 
the  different  animals. 

It  also  tells  the  size  silo  you  should 
have,  where  it  should  be  located,  the 
cost  of  the  different  size  silos,  as  well 
as  the  labor  cost  of  tilling.  The  expe¬ 
riences  of  many  dairymen  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  book.  The  infor¬ 
mation  contained  therein  was 
obtained  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  and  is  worth  a  good 
price  to  anyone  interested 
in  economical  stock  feed¬ 
ing,  but  in  order  to  get 
you  better  acquainted  with 
us  and  what  we  make  we 
will  send  it  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  EREE  to  the  readers 
of  this  paper.  Write  for 
it  today. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Box  62,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  suc-l 
cesstul  method  known  ;  recommended  by| 
United  States  Agricultural  Department :  curesl 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Also  a  full! 
lino  of  cattle  instruments.  Catalog  free. 

Geo.  P.Pii. lino  A  Son,  2233  Arch  St.  Phila.,Pa  | 


REID’S ,DTT“ 


Printers 


Simply  constructed, ^easy  and 
efficient  workers.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  get  our  Dairy  Sup¬ 
ply  catalogue  and  see  how  you 
can  save  money. 


J  A.  H.  REID  CO..  Philadelphia  Pa. 


^gSSORBINE 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankle*. 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  and 
Swellings,  Lameness  and 
p]!a/s  Pain  Quickly  without 
Blistering,  removing  the  hair,  or 
“‘y.1'1?  the  horse  up.  Pleasant  to  use. 

00  per  bottle,  delivered  with  full 
directions.  Book  5-C,  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  gl.OO  Bottle.  Cures  Strains, 
Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele. 
Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 

W,  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Sorlngfield.Mass. 


ft 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin , 
YourHorse  . 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases, 
i  Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
'  price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Make  Money  With  Fowls 

Beginners,  Broiler  Raisers,  £gg  Farmers, 
and  Experiment  Stations  Use  and  Rec¬ 
ommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Send  for  FREE  260-Page  Book — “Howto 
Make  Money  with  Poultry  &  Incubators.” 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng. 


40,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial  on 

"Old  Trusty 


99 


Try  chicken  raising  on  the  John¬ 
son  plan.  My  people  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot.  We  get  the  results. 
2-year  guarantee.  Low  price.  Old 
Trusty  Catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story— It’s  FREE— write  for  it  today 


1  Johnson 
>  P.ys  the 
Freight 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO..  CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


WORLD’S  BIGGEST  CREAMERY 

ON  BUYING 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

The  Beatrice-Continental  Creamery  Companies  gather  the 
cream  from  more  than  50.000  Farm  Cream  Separators,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  DE  LAVAL  machines,  being  by  far  the  largest 
creamery  concern  in  the  world.  Their  advice  may  well  be 
accepted  as  the  highest  possible  authority  by  every  intending 
buyer  of  a  cream  separator : 

Topeka,  Kans.,  March  26,  1907. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  quite  a  tendency  to  buy  cheap  sepa¬ 
rators.  If  the  farmer  properly  understood  what  he  was  doing 
he  would  not  buy  cheap  machines  from  a  ‘mail  order’  house  or 
anybody  else.  This  is  a  case  where  the  cheapest  costs  most  and 
the  best  least,  in  the  long  run.  These  cheap  separators  only  last 
a  year  or  two  and  cause  lots  of  trouble  while  they  do  last, 
whereas  a  good  machine  like  the  DE  LAVAL  will  last  ten  to 
twenty  years  with  proper  care.  However,  the  ability  to  RUN 
A  HEAVY  CREAM  and  skim  clean  is  of  even  greater  im¬ 
portance.  Cheap  ‘mail  order’  machines  skim  cream  of  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  fat.  DE  LA  V AL  machines  easily  skim  forty 
per  cent,  cream.  There  is  a  big  difference  of  course  in  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  a  still  greater  difference  in  the  QUALITY 
of  the  cream  when  it  arrives  at  the  creamery.  The  thin  cream 
will  not  keep  sweet,  especially  in  hot  weather,  and  must  fre¬ 
quently  be  made  into  second  grade  butter.  The  average  farmer 
using  a  cheap  separator  loses  from  $50-  to  $60  -  annually  through 
this  cream  difference  alone,— usually  to  save  $25.-  or  $30.-  in  first 
cost  of  the  separator.” 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 

W.  F.  Jexsen,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  <t  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND. OREG. 
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COLOR  OF  GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 

On  page  14,  C.  S.  Plumb  speaks  of  tbe 
breeds  of  cattle  that  George  Culley  mentions 
in  his  work,  “Observations  on  Live  Stock”; 
then  says  breeds  unmentioned  by  him  are  to¬ 
day  world  famous,  speaking  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  methods  by  which  these  breeds 
have  come  into  being.  Then  he  goes  on  to 
quote  the  different  breeders  who  have  helped 
to  develop  the  Short-horn ;  adding  that  per¬ 
haps  the  rolling  Brothers  first  paved  the  way 
to  uniformity  of  Short-horn  character,  they 
practising  selection  and  in-and-in  breeding. 
Where  did  tbe  Colling  Brothers  get  the  red 
Galloway  cow  that  he  speaks  of?  Is  it  a 
mistake  in  print,  or  does  he  not  know  the 
points  aud  color  of  the  Galloway  cattle? 
If  not  I  shall  try  to  explain  them  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  carries  me.  They  are  the 
true  native  black  hornless  cattle  of  Gallo¬ 
way,  Scotland.  In  the  same  Issue  of  your 
paper  Myer  &  Son  speaks  of  the  Aber¬ 
deen  Angus  having  Its  origin  in  eastern 
Scotland  from  native  black  hornless  cattle. 
Now,  these  two  breeds  of  cattle  spring  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  the  native  black 
hornless  cattle  of  Scotland.  The  Aberdeen 
Angus  has  gone  through  the  artificial  method 
until  it  is  now  a  distinct  breed,  while  the 
Galloway  has  been  going  through  the  natural 
course.  The  three  distinct  features  by  which 
anyone  may  know  the  Angus  from  the  Gal¬ 
loway  are,  first,  the  head  of  the  Angus  is  not 
so  large,  nor  wide  between  the  eyes.  Sec¬ 
ond,  bis  coat  is  much  smoother  and  finer, 
of  an  artificial  turn,  and  thirdly,  he  stands 
higher.  In  my  time  and  experiences  in  the 
show  rings  of  Great  Britain  I  have  seen  the 
Short-horn  change  color  from  red  and  white 
to  roan  and  white,  from  the  latter  to  white, 
likewise  the  Ayrshire  ring  colors.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  best  Ayrshires  bad  double 
more  red  than  they  have  to-day.  But  with 
all  the  changing  of  colors  I  'have  never  yet 
seen  a  red  Galloway  cow.  If  you  have  let  me 
know.  SAML.  SLOAN. 

Connecticut. 

Mr.  Sloan  evidently  is  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  both  the  Galloway  and  Aberdeen 
Angus  breeds  of  cattle  have  passed 
through  considerable  variation  of  color. 
What  the  aboriginal  color  marking  of 
these  breeds  was  we  do  not  know,  but 
as  polled  wild  white  cattle  existed  m 
Britain  until  comparatively  recently,  it 
has  been  assumed  by  some  that  these 
various  polled  animals  had  a  common 
ancestry.  Early  in  the  last  century  there 
was  no  better  authority  on  the  British 
breeds  than  Youatt,  and  early  in  the 
thirties  he  wrote  of  the  Galloway,  “A  few 
are  of  a  dark-brindled  brown,  and  still 


and  of  a  black  color,  with  a  brown  tinge 
on  the  tips  of  the  hair,  particularly  at 
that  stage  when  it  is  long  and  inclined 
to  be  curly  or  woolly,  yet  within  the  last 
hundred  years  many  animals  of  pure 
blood  had  horns  of  considerable  length, 
and  not  a  few  were  red-brown  in  color. 
These  characters  even  now  appear  in 
specimens  bred  from  the  best  strains.” 

C.  S.  PLUMB. 


HOOF  DRESSING  OF  PETROLEUM. 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  crude  petroleum 
is  safe  to  use  on  horses’  feet  for  flinty 
hoofs?  What  other  use  is  it  good  for? 

Littleton,  Col.  E-  s- 

We  cannot  advise  the  use  of  “straight” 
petroleum  as  a  hoof  dress- ng,  as  it  is  too 
harsh  and  drying.  It  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage  when  mixed  with  other 
substances,  as,  for  example,  the  following, 
which  is  a  fine  dressing  for  keeping  the 
hoofs  in  good  condition:  Neatsfoot  oil, 
two  quarts;  molasses,  two  quarts;  yellow 
beeswax,  one  pound ;  melt.  Remove 
from  fire  and  away  from  it.  Then  add 
two  quarts  of  crude  petroleum,  stirring 
until  cool.  Lamp  black  also  may  be 
stirred  in  to  color  the  mixture.  Beau¬ 
mont  oil,  from  the  Texas  oil  fields,  is 
used  in  its  crude  state  for  the  relief  of 
“heaves.”  Set  a  pail  of  it  in  manger  in 
front  of  horse  so  that  the  fumes  will  be 
inhaled  night  and  day.  The  cough  of 
heaves  is  said  to  be  quickly  relieved  in 
this  way.  Petroleum  also  may  be  applied 
to  the  heads  of  turkeys  with  benefit  when 
disease  affects  the  skin  about  the  eyes, 

etc.  [DR.l  a.  S.  ALEXANDER. 

Cure  for  Sucking  Cow. — ,T.  B.  S.,  Por¬ 
tage,  O.,  asks  for  remedy  for  sucking  cow. 
One  that  was  satisfactory  with  me  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  bull  ring  in  the  nose,  nothing  else.  Pass 
it  along.  w.  c.  s. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

Scours  in  Calves. — A.  N.  B.,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  on  page  309,  complains  of  scours  in 
calves.  If  feeding  skim-milk  how  does  he 
test  the  temperature  of  his  milk?  Too  cold 
milk  will  cause  bowel  complaint.  U^e  the 
dairy  thermometer ;  run  the  temperature  to 
98.  "  If  that  does  not  correct  the  difficultv 
run  it  to  100.  I  used  to  be  troubled  in  the 
same  wav  until  my  ‘‘better  part”  discovered 
the  trouble  and  warmed  the  milk,  using  the 
thermometer,  and  I  have  had  no  trouble 
since.  J.  J.  p. 

Busti,  N.  Y. 


The  natural  asphalt  in 
Genasco  Ready  Roofing  is 
like  sap  in  a  tree. 

Keeps  it  alive,  keeps  off  the  rotting,  drying,  melting, 
cracking,  destructive  influences  of  weather. 

Nothing  else  does.  You  know  how  shingles  warp  and 
rot,  tin  rusts,  slate  breaks,  coal-tar  dries  out  and  cracks. 

The  asphalt  in  Genasco  is  centuries  old  and  is  still 
water-proof.  It  will  last  as  long  as  you  need  it. 

Wide-awake  dealers  everywhere  sell  it — smooth  or  mineral  surface. 

Send  anyway  for  samples  and  Book  10 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


IT’S  VERY  EASY 


to  be  misled  in  the  selection  of  roofing  material.  Askfor  “RUBEROID" 
and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

RUBEROID  is  the  original  prepared  roofing.  Its  weather-proof  and 
fire-resisting  qualities,  with  its  record  for  wear,  make  it  peerless. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  the  many  substitutes  bearing  similar  names. 
Contains  no  tar  to  meit  or  crack,  no  paper  to  tear  or  rot.  Not  affected 
by  any  kind  of  weather.  Always  retains  its  elastic  qualities.  Suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

General  offices:  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY  ATLANTA 


fewer  are  speckled  with  white  spots ;  and 
some  of  them  are  of  a  dun  or  drab  color 
perhaps  acquired  from  a  cross  of  the 
Suffolk  breed  of  cattle.  Dark  colors  are 
uniformly  preferred.”  Youatt,  in  writ- 
in"  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus,  also  says: 
“The  greater  part  of  them  are  black  or 
with  a  few  white  spots.  The  next  gen¬ 
eral  color  is  yellow,  comprehending  the 
brindled,  dark-red  and  silver-colored 
yellow.” 

With  the  course  of  time,  fashion  has 
gradually  caused  the  breeders  of  Galloway 
and  Aberdeen  Angus  to  produce  quite 
uniformly  blacks.  This  is  not  invariably 
the  case,  however,  even  to-day.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  a  purebred  red 
Aberdeen  Angus  steer  was  exhibited  at 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
and  red  specimens  of  this  breed  are  occa¬ 
sionally  met  with,  but  are  not  registered 
for  breeding  purposes.  White  also  occurs 
with  both  these  breeds,  though  registra¬ 
tion  of  breeding  stock  is  prohibited,  where 
white  occurs,  excepting  in  a  minor  way 
about  the  udder  or  abdomen.  At  the 
present  time  the  Ohio  State  LTniversitv 
has  in  its  possession  a  spayed  Galloway 
heifer,  registered  as  purebred,  whose 
body  is  very  much  more  white  than  black. 
We  also  have  in  our  stables  two  purebred, 
registered  Aberdeen  Angus  steers,  with 
a  notable  amount  of  white  on  the  legs 
and  belly.  These  two  latter  were  sired 
by  a  noted  imported  show  bull  of  the 
breed. 

Mr.  Sloan  in  concluding  his  letter  says: 
“But  with  all  the  changing  of  colors,  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  red  Galloway  cow. 
If  you  have,  let  me  know.”  Prof.  Robert 
Wallace,  of  the  University  of  Edinburg, 
Scotland,  is  the  best  Scotch  authority  on 
breeds  living.  To  answer  finally  Mr, 
Sloan’s  inquiry,  let  me  quote  from  Wal¬ 
lace’s  “Farm  Live  Stock  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain”  :  “Though  Galloways  are  now  polled 


Hens  in  Close  Quarters. — I  have  ai small 
flock  of  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  numbering  33, 
which  laid  during  January  034  eggs ;  Febru¬ 
ary,  627;  March,  713:  total,  1,974.  From 
the  time  they  were  hatched  until  the  latter 
part  of  November  they  occupied  two  small 
brooders  in  connection  with  a  small  yard 
less  than  20  feet  square.  Since  the  latter 
date  thev  have  been  continuously  in  a  house 
10  x  14’  feet.  Will  other  breeds  endure  so 
close  confinement  and  produce  as  many  eggs? 

Cayuga,  N.  Y.  E.  b.  i>. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  only  breed  we  know  of 
that  can  compare  with  the  “Reds”  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  a  strain  of  large  White  Wyandottes. 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

’does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do.' 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint,  spavin,  wind  puff  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  91.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  ft  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


«« 


SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 


cures  these 


|  Traile  Mark 
Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  noil,  injured  Tendon^ 
and  all  LaraeneMM.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
tr  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

y  "|  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  _ 

I  J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Swym,  Ringbo«.Cu»8.  Thowuwi* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  -  ■  ,■ 

On  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid.  ^ 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Vigorous 

Pigs 


\i  ’ 


The  sow  i9  supposed  to  impart  to  her  offspring 
her  own  constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
that  we  raise  pigs  from  vigorous,  healthy  sows.  No 
stock  will  give  as  much  return  for  the  keeping  as  pigs, 
if  properly  cared  for.  It  is  said  that  in  ten  generations 
the  progeny  from  a  single  sow  will  number  into  the  millions. 

But  disease  must  be  avoided.  Proper,  feeding  is  the  first 
necessity  and  cleanliness  the  second.  The  advantage  of  giving 
a  sow  a  tonic  to  insure  proper  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  to 
increase  both  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  for  pigs  is  apparent. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  the  combination  of  just  the  proper  tonics,  etc., 
to  produce  perfect  health,  and  hasten  maturity.  Given  to  the  sow  before  < 
farrowing,  and  up  to  weaning  time,  and  in  the  milk  and  meal  to  the  pigs  afterwards, 
there  will  be  no  loss  from  disease,  and  a  steady  vigorous  development  will  result. 

DE  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

Is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M,D„  D.V.8.)  And  costs  but  8e  per  month  for  the  average  hog  of  126  pounds.  It  is  especially  Intended  to 
make  market  stock  grow  faster,  cow@  giVO  more  milk  and  horses  do  more  work.  Besides  this,  it  gives  stock  that  sleek,  healthy  appearance 
that  commands  the  fancy  prioe.  As  proof  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  will  produce  the  resulto  Wv,  claim,  we  quote  Professors  Winslow, 
Finlay  Dun  and  Quitman— the  most  noted  of  ai;  medical  writers— who  tell  us  that  bitter  tonics  improve  digestion,  that  iron  makes  blood  and 
nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  assist  nature  In  throwing  off  the  waste  material  from  the  system.  These  are  tho  ingredients  contained  in  Dr.  Hess 

Stock  Food,  and  besides  it  is  _  _ _ _ 

SOLD  ON  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE. 


100  lbs.  $5.00.  25  lb.  Pail  $1.60. 

Smaller  Quantities  at  a  Slight  Advance. 


1  Except  in  Canada  and 
.  J  Extreme  West  and  South. 


You  can  have 


Where  Dr  Hess  Stook  Food  differs  in  particular  Is  In  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  moat  digestive 
stren  -th  to  the  pound  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

Free  from  the  lat  to  the  10th  of  each  month-Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  v 
bin  96  page  Veteriuary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.  Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
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BUILDING  AN  ELM  HOOP  SILO.  FROM  MILK  MAKING  TO  FARMING. 


Will  you  give  me  instruction  on  building 
sn  elm  hoop  silo?  Give  me  size  of  hoops, 
number  of  hoops  to  a  12  x  30-foot  silo.  Give 
full  instructions  from  foundation  to  roof  and 
name  of  lumber  that  will  have  longest  life 
for  inside  lining.  j.  j.  w. 

Columbiana,  O. 

In  the  first  place,  the  size,  12  x  30, 
would  best  be  changed  to  one  of  better 
proportions,  one  14  x  28,  as  it  would  have 
a  larger  “footing”  and  hence  greater  sta¬ 
bility.  As  to  construction,  you  need  a 
foundation  of  broken  stone  and  cement 
18  feet  in  diameter,  and  something  like 
eight  inches  thick,  as  the  silo  and  contents 
will  call  for  a  100-ton  support,  assuming 
that  the  silo  is  to  be  built  outside  the 
barn.  For  this  silo,  you  will  need  10 
hoops,  nine  above  the  sill  hoop.  Saw 
the  hoop  stuff  from  green  elm  into  strips, 
five  inches  in  width,  and  a  thin,  half  inch 
in  thickness.  To  make  the  hoops  strike 
a  circle  14  feet  in  diameter  on  the  big 
barn  floor,  and  each  18  inches  nail  a  six- 
inch  block  to  the  floor  inside  and  up  to 
this  circle.  Tack  one  of  these  strips  to 
the  outside  of  a  block  and  spring  it  to 
these  blocks.  Butt  another  up  to  the  end 
of  this,  and  so  on  round.  Break  joints 
with  these  strips  at  least  three  feet.  Over¬ 
lay  these  strips  with  others  until  the  hoop 
is  made  up  of  four  layers.  Nail  second 
layer  to  first  with  four-penny  nails,  the 
next  layer  with  larger  ones,  and  th„e  last 
layer  with  eight-penny  and  clinch  them. 
Do  not  drive  the  nails  all  along  in  the 
center  of  the  hoop,  but  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  to  give  the  material  in  the 
hoop  an  equal  chance  in  the  “pull.”  Make 
half  of  the  hoops  of  four  layers,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  three  layers  each.  When  ready 
to  build  put  the  bottom  hoop  into  place 
on  the  foundation,  and  bank  it  up  on  the 
outside  with  cement  and  flat  stone  nearly 
to  its  top,  and  slant  the  cement  away  for 
18  inches  or  so,  for  surface  drainage.  Cut 
some  2x4  stuff  into  16-inch  lengths  and 
toe-nail  four  of  them  to  the  bottom  hoop 
about  10  feet  apart,  and  put  second  hoop 
on  these  “bridges,”  and  toe-nail  to  these 
pieces.  Put  on  four  more  sticks  and  put 
on  third  hoop,  then  fourth  the  same  way. 
For  fifth  hoop  cut  the  four  “bridges”  20 
inches  long,  and  for  each  additional  hoop 
put  them  farther  apart  so  that  ninth  and 
tenth  hoops  will  be  three  feet  apart.  You 
will  need  to  put  on  stay  lath  and  anchor 
braces  to  support  this  skeleton.  Be  sure 
to  keep  it  plumb  so  when  done  it  will  be 
perpendicular. 

For  inside  lining  nothing  is  so  good  as 
Georgia  Pitch  pine,  as  it  will  not  shrink 
or  swell  on  the  walls.  Use  narrow  stuff, 
not  over  three  inches  in  width.  Some 
are  using  chestnut  flooring,  using  Carbo- 
lineum  preservative.  Put  on  your  floor¬ 
ing  perfectly  true  to  start.  Break  joints 
on  the  hoops  and  mismatch  so  not  to 
have  too  many  joints  on  one  hoop.  If 
you  can  use  good  cut  nails  instead  of 
wire.  You  will  not  need  much  staging, 
as  cross  boards  on  the  hoops  will  be  the 
best  plan.  Ceil  round  to  within  20  inches 
from  the  start,  and  stop  to  leave  man¬ 
holes.  Knock  out  half  of  the  “bridges” 
and  nail  one  on  each  side  of  a  manhole  on 
the  outside,  fastening  to  hoops  and  to  the 
lining  as  well.  Set  them  in  an  inch  on 
each  side,  so  to  make  the  manhole  now  18 
inches  in  width,  and  make  the  door 
jambs.  Make  some  doors  that  just  fit 
these  spaces,  having  them  reach  from  the 
center  of  one  hoop  to  the  center  of  the 
one  above,  of  course  fitting  them  in  from 
the  inside. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  an  expensive 
roof,  fit  in  a  couple  of  cross  pieces  across 
the  top  and  lay  on  foot-wide  boards  for 
a  cover.  Of  course  a  roof  looks  better, 
but  adds  nothing  to  the  keeping  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  silo.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
put  on  an  outside  cover  to  the  silo  over 
the  hoops,  make  a  paint  of  skim-milk  and 
1  ortland  cement  and  paint  the  outside 
thick  with  it,  putting  a  double  portion  on 
the  top  of  the  hoops.  This  will  be  dur¬ 
able  for  years  and  costs  little.  Anchor 
the  silo  so  it  cannot  be  rocked  by  the 
wind  or  loosened  on  its  foundation.  A 
wooden  hooped  silo  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  _  satisfactory  silo  built. 

Ohio.  JOHN  GOULD. 


Why  did  we  give  up  milk  production? 
Located  within  three  miles  of  a  large  city, 
with  a  farm  of  nearly  200  acres,  40  acres 
wood,  remainder  tillable,  in  the  midst  of 
producers  and  retailers,  with  a  love  for  cat¬ 
tle,  we  naturally  drifted  into  the  business,  at 
one  time  retailing  our  milk,  but  the  last 
few  years  selling  to  retailers.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  son  and  daughter 
at  home,  so  we  had  help  indoors  and  out 
that  we  could  depend  on.  April  1,  1904, 
found  us  with  65  cows,  about  50  always  in 
milk.  We  had  to  keep  four  men  all  the 
time,  and  more  from  haying  until  after  har¬ 
vest.  Our  milk  had  to  be  delivered  twice 
each  day,  at  5.30  A.  M.  and  about  3  P.  M. 
the  year  through,  about  one  mile  away.  It 
was  very  hard  to  get  good  help ;  we  were 
obliged  to  put  in  more  than  10  hours,  al¬ 
though  many  writers  claim  all  work  on  a 
farm  can  easily  be  done  in  that  time.  We 
were  obliged  to  be  in  the  barn  at  3.30  A.  M., 
going  to  breakfast  at  G  A.  M.,  working  from 
7  to  11.30,  then  dinner  and  milking,  usually 
going  to  the  field  about  3  P.  M„  do  what 
we  could  and  get  through  at  6  P.  M.,  the 
stableman  having  all  cow  chores  done,  and 
the  other  man  taking  care  of  the  horses, 
my  own  work  and  the  housework  usually 
taking  until  nearly  8  p.  m.  This  after  a 
few  years  began  to  wear  on  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  The  men  often  went  into  the  city,  and 
I  used  to  judge  by  the  way  they  came  in 
what  time  to  get  up  next  morning.  Often 
we  were  obliged!  to  get  up  at  2.30,  and  the 
good  wife  would  get  up  to  help  milk,  the 
men  being  too  intoxicated  to  milk,  leaving 
three  of  us  to  milk  the  50  cows.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  in  time  would  wear  out 
the  strongest.  As  labor  and  grain  continued 
to  advance  our  three  cents  per  quart  did 
not  give  satisfactory  returns ;  in  fact,  we 
began  to  run  behind,  so  we  began  to  study 
how  we  could  change  to  lessen  the  work 
and  still  live.  After  much  thought  and 
studying  the  markets  we  decided  that  there 
was  no  fear  but  we  could  live,  as  our  mar¬ 
ket  seemed  to  take  all  that  a  farmer  could 
produce  and  still  be  short,  so  the  Spring  of 
1906  we  disposed  of  all  but  six  cows  and 
three  choice  heifers  that  we  had  raised, 
and  so  far  we  have  not  regretted  the  move. 

IIow  did  we  make  the  change  from  milk 
producing  to  just  fanning?  We  have  always 
kept  poultry,  and  from  a  flock  of  a  dozen 
or  so  10  years  ago  we  have  been  slowly  in¬ 
creasing  our  account  with  our  fowls,  for  the 
10  years  shows  that  we  averaged  about  $1 
profit  for  each  fowl,  so  we  decided  to  go  a 
little  deeper,  and  the  Spring  of  1906  we 
filled  our  three  incubators  with  confidence, 
our  poultry  and  the  butter  from  our  six  cows 
making  a  commencement  for  a  private  trade. 
Everything  sells,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  but¬ 
termilk,  SKim-milk,  pot  cheese,  and  we  soon 
found  our  customers  wanted  vegetables  and 
fruit,  so  by  Fall  we  had  quite  a  trade.  We 
have  set  out  several  hundred  berry  canes, 
a  lar~e  strawberry  bed  and  intend  to  set 
more,  and  also  plums  and  cherries.  I  have 
been  over  the  country  some,  and  I  think  we 
have  a  fine  market.  Our  apples  last  Fall 
went  to  a  buyer;  this  will  not  happen  again, 
we  are  also  increasing  our  hogs,  as  we  find 
them  very  satisfactory  :  plenty  of  private  de¬ 
mand  for  good  pork  of  100  to  150  pounds 
weight.  We  now  find  it  best  to  keep  a  few 
more  cows  and  make  butter  Winter  as  well 
as  Summer.  We  use  low-down  wagons,  hay 
loader,  horse  forks,  plow  trucks  and  aim  to 
have  anvthing  that  will  save  labor.  We  have 
our  own  power  silage  cutter,  thrasher,  wood 
saws  and  splitting  saw.  We  shall  put  in 
vegetables,  sell  our  surplus  hay  and  study 
how  to  keep  up  the  soil  without  cows.  We 
shall  plant  five  or  six  acres  of  corn,  using, 
we  think,  the  best  corn  planter  made.  We 
did  not  make  any  big  thing  the  first  year, 
nor  do  I  believe  any  farmer  is  making  much 
at  the  present  day,  and  let  me  sav  that  four 
of  my  nearest  neighbors  are  doing  as  we 
have  done  with  some  difference  of  manage¬ 
ment.  We  firmly  think  we  shall  change 

to  a  smaller  farm  at  the  first  chance  to  buy 
such  a  one  suitable  for  fruit  and  garden 
work.  We  shall  keep  no  help  unless  obliged 
to,  and  feel  we  are  on  the  right  road.  <j 
Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Not  One  Cent  to  Pay 
to  Try  the  Champion 
Milk  Cooler-Aerator 


r  We  want  you  to  try  the 
Chumpion  on  your  own  farm. 
Use  it  ten  days.  Then,  if  you 
want  it,  pay  for  it— if  not.  send 
it  buck  at  our  expense  and  pay 
nothing.  The  best  Milk  Cooler- 
Aerator  made.  Soon  pays  its  cost 
in  time  saved.  Prevents  bacte¬ 
rial  growth.  Keepsmi)k24to48 
hours  longer.  It  means  more 
and  richer  cream,  butter  and 
pcheese  — better  prices— 
more  profit.  We  prove  it 
.  Free— right  on  your  own 

|  farm.  \\  rite  postal  for  catalog,  prices  and  sizes. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Ilth  St.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


We 
take 
the  risk. 
Don’t 
send 
a  cent. 
Simply 
write 
us  a 
Postal/j 


REID’S 


Hand 

Separators 

Lightest  running!  closest  skimmers. 
Kasiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  89  (Jays'  tree  trial,  if  desired. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Iteid  Hand  Separators  and  pricelist 
Of  Dairy  Supplies. 

A,  H.  Kkll)  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Gow 


That  Is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  cow.The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  It’s  high  time  you 


m 


T, 


did.  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  price 
Of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there’s 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu¬ 
bular  and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  milk;savo  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
I  calves.  Don’t  buy  some  cheap  rattle- 
I  trap  thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won’t  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work.skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction;  easily 
understood.  That’s  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar¬ 
pies  Tubular.  Don’t  you  want  our 
little  book  “Business  Dairymen,”  and 
our  Catalog  A.  103 both  free?  A  postal 
Will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co* 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


for  1907  catalog  and  pries 

TODAY  S 

tVhileyou're  thinking  about  it.writeyour 
name  on  a  postal  or  I  n  a  letter  say,— 

Send  Your  Monoy  Saving 
Catalog  and  prloe." 

You  have  seen  and  read  our  ads 
dozens  of  times  but  the  only  fair 
and  reasonable  way  to  judge  the 


DAVIS 

Improved  1907 
Cream  Separator 


WITH  the  wonderful  cone  bowl, 
made  so  perfect  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  get  out  of  balance,  is  to 
get  our  catalog.  The  new 
-  skimming  device  Is  not 
equaled  today.  Runs  easily.  Every, 
tiling  up  to  date.  Skims  heavy  cream 
_  and  to  a  trace.  Get  our 

Straight  Wholesale  Factory  Prices 
and  Save  20%  to  50%. 

Our  free  1907  catalog  fully  illustrates  and  explains  our  new 
model.  Why  not  let  us  send  it  to  you  with  prices  todav? 
Be  sure  and  ask  for  money-saving  catalog  No.  14  0  1 

Dsvlo  Cream  SsparatorCo. ,  N.  Clinton  8t.,  Chleayo. 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  Without  an  Equal 

THE  WORCESTEK-KEMP  M  AN  I  KE 
SPREADERS  equipped  with  new  SIMPLEX 
beater  drive—  the  greatest  invention  ever  made 
in  Manure  Spreaders— belts  directly  from  beater 
shaft  with  giant  chain  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
doing  away  with  all  gearing,  hangers  and  bear¬ 
ings,  adding  strength,  preventing  breakages,  re¬ 
ducing  draft  and  doing  better  work.  The  roller 
axle  bearings  also  lighten  draft. 

Worcester-Kemp  Manure  Spreaders  have  double 
floor  drive,  mortise-ami -tenon-framed  body, 
patented,  jointei  tail-board— no  scattering  in 
going  to  the  field.  Is  the  perfectly  up-to-date 
Manure  Spreader.  It  is  simplest  to  operate. 
It  is  fool-proof,  easiest  draft,  best  made,  lias 
more  years  of  experience  behind  it  than  any 
other  and  works  where  others  fail. 

Send  for  Catalogue— Free  to  Everybody. 

THE  RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Department  A.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


BANA’S  EUR  LABELS 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 

The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

SILOS 

The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  most  in  use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  Opening 
Roof  made.  TANKS  AND  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  Price  and  Catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


A  GOOD  SILO 

will  double  the  profits  of  your  dairy  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months.  I  make  the 
best  ROUND  SILO ,  for  the  price,  in  the 
market — no  better  at  any  price. 

Write  for  prices  on  Silos,  Hopps,  Lugs,  Doors. 
ELMER  B.  LACY,  :  UNION.  N.  Y. 


DOG  POWERS 


will  run  hand  cream, 
separators,  churns, 
_  fan  mills,  washing 

_  HARDER  MFG.  CO.  machines  etc. 

Sox  II.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y.  Cheapest. 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 


BLIZZARD 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  any  height.  Strong. 
|  durable,  economical.  Fully  guaran- 
-3^  teed.  Send  for  new  Illustrated 
catalogue  FREE 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


ughfs 

Saw  Mills 


yOu  uia  OUOA  1IC«.  I 

Ttlls  til  about  big  tu4  little  •»«  mlllf,  I 
*n<i  how  to  mtke  money  with  them.  [ 
Nine  Sizes — portable  and  itation- 
ary.  Advantage*  and  •eonomlee 
poueseed  by  no  others. 

Bend  for  the  book  to-day. 

The  KNIGHT  Mfg.  Co., 
1932  8.  market  8t.t 
Canton,  0. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

3^2  Write  for  Prices. 

.■X~  ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS  and  MORE  MILK! 

“  The  two  14xS0  Green  Mountain  Silos  I  purchased  of  your^agent’lus't  year  "are 
entire  satisfaction.  Whatever  I  might  say  could  only  be  in  their  highest  praise  The 
lumber  and  workmanship  are  first-class.  The  silage  is  O.  K.  ThisisJan  16-  /" 
am  getting  one-third  more  milk,  my  grain  bill  is  60  per  cent  less,  and  cows  in  the  finest  ' 

order.  I  think  winter  dairying  more  profitable  than  summer,  where  Green 
Mountain  Silos  are  used.  I  would  advise  all  parties  thinking  of  erecting 
silos  to  buy  the  Green  Mountain. 

John  D.  Potter,  Prop. ;  Geo.  Gilman,  Mgr. 


Agents  for  Green  Mountain  Silos  wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  b 


STODDARD  MFC,  QQ., 


Rutland,  Vt. 


DON'T  BUY  GA  SO  LINE  ENGINES 

8UPeE!or  t0  “ny  one-cylinder  engine:  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  slno-le  nviinZT-iu 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

_ _  ___  “THE  HUNTER  W  9  It  KM  AW," 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established.  1850. 

Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 


Ur.  Walter  van  Fleet, 
Mrs.  k.  t.  Hoyle, 


|-  Associates. 


John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  (id.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10ya  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  •  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  4,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  understand  that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.’s  investigating 
committee  will  report  May  1,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  club.  Then  we  shall  know  whether  these  gentlemen 
could  make  the  registration  papers  fit  those  cows.  We 
shall  all  be  interested  to  learn  about  it.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  some  other  Jersey  cattle  matters  are  moving  pretty 
fast.  There  will  doubtless  be  some  further  “doings” 
after  this  report  is  made. 


on  the  whole  we  are  not  very  popular  with  them.  That 
is  because  wc  believe  in  going  out  in  the  open — straight 
to  the  people  when  there  is  any  political  work  to  be 
done.  The  sort  of  “pull”  we  desire  with  politicians 
is  the  jerk  on  the  halter  from  the  plain  people  who 
sent  them  to  office.  Americans  should  get  nearer  to 
popular  government — not  further  away  from  it.  A 
“Knight  of  the  Postage  Stamp”  can  vote  25  times  in 
one  year  or  once  for  every  stamp  he  uses.  Let  no  man 
be  so  hopeless  as  to  say  that  his  letter  will  not  count. 

♦ 

Three  years  ago  Jack  Frost  held  off  until  far  into 
the  Fall.  This  enabled  many  farmers  to  finish  their 
farm  work  and  saved  many  belated  crops.  At  that 
time  we  felt  that  old  Jack  deserved  a  better  title,  md 
we  called  him  the  Hon.  John  Frost.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  title  “Hon.”  has  ever  civilized  anyone.  If  a 
man  has  natural  evil  tendencies  he  is  most  likely  to  use 
his  title  as  a  cloak  to  cover  his  wickedness.  So  it  has 
been  with  the  “Hon.  John  Frost.”  The  following  note 

from  Kansas  tells  the  story : 

A  splendid  but  too  forward  fruit  prospect  was  ruined  by 
a  freeze  April  13  and  14.  Ice  formed  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  on  our  water  tank.  Tough.  J.  F- 

It  is  the  old  story.  The  “Hon.  John”  put  on  his 
benevolent  smile  and  tempted  out  the  buds.  When 
they  were  ready  the  same  old  “Jack”  nipped  at  them 
and  they  were  gone. 

* 

Last  week  witnessed  impressive  ceremonies  at  Cornell 
University.  On  Friday,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Ezra  Cornell  was  celebrated,  and  on 
Saturday  the  new  buildings  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  were  dedicated.  Both  events  make  us  stop  to 
realize  that  the  plan  of  a  special  agricultural  education 
is  no  longer  a  theory,  but  a  definite  fact.  Now  that 
these  noble  buildings  are  completed  we  recall  the  fierce 
opposition  from  the  advocates  of  the  old  classical  meth¬ 
ods  of  education — who  seemed  to  regard  methods  of 
mind  and  character  training  based  upon  work  in  the  soil 
as  rank  heresy.  It  yet  remains  for  Cornell  University 
to  prove  that  its  beautiful  buildings  are  in  the  highest 
sense  temples  of  true  education.  No  doubt  the  orator 
of  the  day  brought  out  clearly  the  fact  that  training 
in  farm  science  is  teaching  farmers  to  think  out  public 
duties  in  a  broader  and  more  courageous  spirit. 

* 


Horticulture  is  a  most  inviting  pursuit,  and  is  acces¬ 
sible  to  anyone  who  can  command  10  acres  of  land. 
People  are  beginning  to  understand  that  no  one  thing  is 
so  much  needed  in  their  diet  as  fruit,  simple,  natural 
fruit.  It  pleases  the  palate,  invigorates  digestion  and 
renovates  the  whole  system — at  once  a  luxury,  a  food,  a 
medicine,  and  he  is  a  philanthropist  who  sets  this  dish 
before  the  families  of  the  nation. 

* 

That  is  a  very  just  criticism  of  a  “farmers’  bulletin” 
printed  on  page  374.  “Speak  as  the  common  people- 
think  as  the  wise”  should  be  the  motto  of  the  gentlemen 
who  turn  out  the  millions  of  free  words  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  farmers.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  a  farmer 
ought  to  know  these  things  which  are  so  simple  to  a 
scientist.  There  is  no  more  obligation  on  the  farmers’ 
part  to  know  them  than  there  is  on  the  scientist’s  part 
to  realize  the  limitations  of  those  who  make  a  living 
from  the  soil. 

* 

The  articles  on  New  England  corn  growing  have 
stirred  up  great  interest  in  the  subject.  We  are  getting 
letters  from  farmers  who  have  obtained  remarkable 
yields  by  planting  some  of  the  flint  varieties  which 
have  become  suited  to  New  England  soil.  The  best  of 
these  flints,  grown  on  the  rough  lands  with  fair  dressings 
of  chemicals,  offer  the  best  chance  to-day  for  New 
England  farmers  to  cut  down  the  grain  bill.  It  is  just 
as  necessary  to  “breed  up”  these  flints  as  it  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  large  western  corn. 

* 

We  have  had  manv  letters  from  fruit  growers  asking 
what  is  to  be  done  about  that  German  tariff  on  apples. 
As  is  well  known  the  German  Government  threatened 
to  increase  this  tariff  from  50  cents  to  $1.65  per  barrel 
unless  this  country  could  make  some  concessions.  This 
increase  would  ruin  our  fruit  trade  with  Germany,  and 
growers  are  anxious  to  know  what  they  can  do  about 
it.  Our  understanding  is  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  to  continue  the  present  tariff  one  year  longer. 
We  can  all  unite  to  urge  Congress  to  make  this  ar¬ 
rangement  permanent,  for  this  country  must  not  lose 
that  foreign  trade. 

* 

Not  long  ago  we  heard  the  editor  of  a  farm  paper 
boast  of  his  “pull”  with  certain  politicians.  He  claimed 
a  great  acquaintance  with  public  men,  and  thought  this 
gave  him  a  chance  to  exercise  large  political  power. 
We  consider  it  worse  than  trying  to  build  a  house  on 
the  sand  to  bank  on  a  “pull”  with  politicians.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  never  goes  to  politicians  for  help  or  advice. 
They  come  to  us  sometimes,  but  we  should  judge  that 


We  begin  the  regular  campaign  for  Alfalfa  trials. 
Farmers  still  need  to  realize  what  it  would  mean  to 
have  a  few  acres  of  this  wonderful  plant.  Here  is  a 
sample  report  from  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  anyone 
can  understand : 

A  young  farmen  here  had  a  small  piece  of  Alfalfa  near 
the  house  in  a  small  orchard.  It  was  astonishing  how  much 
lie  got  from  this  small  piece  of  ground  by  feeding  it  green 
and  dry  to  his  10  cows.  lie  has  been  bringing  every  other 
morning  to  the  butter  creamery  skim  station,  430  to  465 
pounds  of  milk.  I  know,  as  I  am  there  myself  every  other 
morning.  Another  man  with  10  cows  carries  much  less 
than  100  pounds.  The  first  man  fed  Alfalfa  all  the  Fall 
once  a  day,  and  had  enough  dry  to  feed  once  a  day  about 
all  Winter. 

Of  course  the  first  man  may  have  had  better  cows, 
and  very  likely  he  took  better  care  of  them.  Still,  we 
have  no  doubt  the  Alfalfa  was  largely  responsible  for 
his  gain.  We  have  had  many  such  reports.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  them,  for  a  ton  of  well-cured  Alfalfa  hay  has 
the  feeding  value  of  a  ton  of  good  wheat  bran.  T  lie 
chemists’  analysis  shows  it,  and  trials  in  which  this  hay 
was  compared  with  bran,  pound  for  pound,  prove  it. 
If  you  had  10  acres  of  good  Alfalfa  on  your  farm  it 
would  seem  much  as  if  Santa  Claus  came  every  year 
and  put  30  tons  of  bran  into  j'our  grain  bin.  Therefore 
it  will  pay  any  farmer  to  work  hard  and  spend  a  little 
money  trying  to  get  Alfalfa  started ! 

* 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Canadian 
Government  in  helping  to  build  cold  storage  plants.  In 
addition  to  this  the  government  offers  to  pay  $50  as 
part  of  the  cost  when  five  or  more  farmers  will  unite 
to  buy  a  power  spraying  outfit.  Such  associations 
must  agree  to  spray  thoroughly  at  least  25  acres  of 
orchards  each  season.  Of  course  the  object  of  this  is 
to  encourage  spraying  and  have  the  work  conducted 
more  or  less  under  government  inspection.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  was  asked  for  $6,000  to  apply  to  this  spraying 
account.  We  do  not  hear  of  much  opposition  to  this 
paternal  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  as  applied  to  cold  storage,  spraying  or  handling 
products,  because  this  does  not  seriously  interfere  with 
any  other  business.  It  might,  however,  be  carried  too 
far.  For  instance,  the  government  is  holding  what 
it  calls  demonstrations  to  show  the  advantages  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  breed  of  hogs  for  making  high-class  bacon.  At  the 
same  time  sales  of  animals  of  this  breed  are  held.  Now 
this  comes  close  to  competition  with  private  breeders 
who  have  other  excellent  breeds  for  sale.  The  govern¬ 
ment  not  only  argues  against  the  breeds  in  which  they 
have  invested  money,  but  competes  with  them  in  sales. 
The  government  also  distributes  plants  and  vines  of 
new  fruit  varieties.  These  are  sent  free  even  of  post¬ 


age,  and  this  can  hardly  help  competing  with  nursery¬ 
men  and  plant  dealers.  It  is  possible  that  government 
can  be  too  “helpful”  in  some  of  these  things.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  use  concealing  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  and  great  corporations  have  so  cornered  most 
lines  of  business  that  people  are  more  than  ever  before 
inclined  to  give  the  government  control  of  public  articles. 

* 

With  the  end  of  the  contest  in  the  I  hirty-fourth 
New  York  Congressional  District  last  Fall  we  thought 
we  could  bid  a  long  farewell  to  our  old  friend,  Hon. 
James  W.  Wadsworth.  Had  he  been  wise  he  would 
have  taken  his  defeat  good-naturedly.  The  people  like 
a  man  who  acts  and  talks  like  a  philosopher — in  the 
face  of  trouble  or  defeat.  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  actions 
show  that  his  people  sized  him  up  properly.  He  sees 
his  political  machine  crumbling  away,  and  he  breaks 
out  in  a  wild  attack  upon  President  Roosevelt  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes.  No  one  seems  to  listen  to  him,  for  his 
own  words  demonstrate  that  all  he  ever  had  really  back 
of  him  was  a  small  group  of  officeholders  and  family 
friends  who  did  his  bidding.  T  hey  handled  what  we 
may  call  “canned  politics”  of  a  character  worse  than 
some  of  the  canned  beef  which  helped  give  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  a  job  at  home.  His  own  words  act  like  a  can 
opener  to  expose  the  mess.  But  after  all  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  has  done  an  excellent  thing  in  his  raving  over 
defeat.  He  has  shown  the  common  people  what  they 
can  do  if  they  try.  For  years  he  was  a  boss  with  a 
“machine”  that  seemed  too  strong  to  be  beaten.  If  two 
years  ago  a  politician  had  been  asked  what  Congress¬ 
man  in  New  York  was  surest  to  be  re-elected  he  would 
have  said  at  once — Wadsworth.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
“machine”  a  crowd  of  unorganized  farmers  beat  him 
out  of  sight.  These  farmers  hammered  that  “machine” 
with  their  axes  and  punched  it  with  pitch  forks — and 
behold,  it  was  only  a  shell !  All  there  was  to  it  was 
blind  party  prejudice  and  a  few  politicians  and  place 
hunters.  There  is  something  of  poetic  justice  in  this 
spectacle  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  in  his  anger,  exposing  the 
sham  and  weakness  of  the  system  which  has  enabled 
him  to  keep  up  his  bluff  so  long! 


BREVITIES . 

IIumus  for  tlie  strawberry  crop. 

It  may  seem  unseasonable,  but  nature  knows  her  business. 
One  thing  about  the  housekeeping  of  Jack  Spratt  and  his 
wife — dish  washing  was  a  small  job. 

“Nothing  in  it” — this  carbolic  acid  painting  for  killing 
scale  according  to  Prof.  Smith,  page  375. 

The  great  refuge  of  some  scientific  gentlemen  when  asked 
to  diagnose  a  trouble  is — “some  bacterial  difficulty.” 

We  have  often  been  asked  to  tell  how  mint  is  grown 
and  extracted.  The  article  on  first  page  makes  the  facts 
very  clear. 

What  wag  has  started  that  old  one  about  boring  a  hole 
in  a  stump  and  filling  it  with  saltpeter?  If  every  man  who 
has  proved  the  folly  of  this  advice  would  subscribe  to  The 
R.  N.-Yr.  we  should  have  a  great  collection. 

South  Carolina  has  been  ordering  some  makes  of  “cherry 
phosphate"  out  of  the  State,  because  they  contained  nearly 
four  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  also  coal  tar  dye,  thus  violat¬ 
ing  both  the  dispensary  law  and  the  pure  rood  law. 

How  do  the  women  folks  like  sending  a  hundred  miles 
for  groceries,  as  that  western  farmer  relates  on  page  318? 
There  is  another  side  to  that  farming — and  sometimes  It 
is  marked  by  a  lonesome  little  grave  out  on  the  open 
prhirie. 

A  clergyman  in  a  “no  license”  town  suspected  that  a 
certain  “malt  extract”  was  the  cause  of  considerable  drunk¬ 
enness.  A  sample  was  sent  to  the  experiment  station. 
Analysis  indicated  that  this  “extract”  was  surely  extract¬ 
ing  sin. 

Justice  Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court  says  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  law  maker  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  trained  minds  which  seek  to  evade  the  law.  All 
the  more  reason  for  common  honesty  and  uncommon  atten¬ 
tion  to  public  matters. 

Some  years  ago  a  few  of  us  tried  to  tell  the  virtues  of 
the  cow  pea  crop.  It  was  something  like  building  a  fire 
out  of  an  iceberg.  Now  it  gives  us  strange  thoughts  to  see 
the  Northern  experiment  stations  issuing  bulletins  about 
cow  peas  and  Soy  beans. 

A  meeting  of  mosquito  exterminators  was  recently  held 
in  New  \Tork.  One  of  the  papers  said  the  State  Entomol¬ 
ogist  of  New  Jersey  was  a  greater  official  than  the  Governor. 
The  real  powers  of  a  Jersey  Governor  make  him  little  more 
than  the  Legislature’s  hired  man. 

A  new  candidate  for  plant  medical  honors  is  benzoate 
of  soda.  This  was  formerly  used  in  canning  fruit  and 
vegetables,  as  it  prevented  ferments  and  germ  growth. 
Now  it  is  to  be  used  to  prevent  or  destroy  fungus  diseases 
in  combination  with  Bordeaux.  Experiments  are  under  way. 

A  reader  in  Illinois  says  this :  “As  to  apple  pie,  we  had 
one  last  Sunday  and  spoke  of  you  while  eating  it.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  old  Ben  it  would  have  been  prunes  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that — and  the  pie  tasted  good  to  me.”  That's 
about  the  best  argument  for  Ben  Davis  we  have  seen  yet. 
We  are  still  eatiug  Russets  and  Pippins. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  like  “Hamburg  steak”  the 
following  from  the  Connecticut  Station  report  is  worth  while : 

“Since  butchers  use  the  trimmings  from  beef  for  Hamburg 
steak,  depending  on  bisulphite  of  soda  to  prevent  tainting 
or  else  to  deodorize  meat  already  tainted  and  give  it  the 
bright  red  color  of  fresh  meat,  it  is  advisable  for  consumers 
either  to  chop  the  meat  for  themselves  or  eise  have  this 
done  by  the  butcher  in  their  presence.” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  Florida  State  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  23 
to  5,  has  adopted  a  joint  resolution  to  declare  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution 
void  and  to  disfranchise  the  negro  in  Florida.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  was  introduced  by  Senator  John  G.  Beard  of  Pensacola. 
Senator  Beard  declared  that  he  believed  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  would  uphold  the  action  of  that  State 
in  disfranchising  the  negro.  .  .  .  Thomas  M.  Hunting- 

ton,  Ami  B.  Todd,  and  Fred  Iloyt  were  convicted  April  19 
in  the  United  States  Court  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  of  500,000  acres  of 
public  lands  in  Sheridan  and  Cherry  Counties,  Neb.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  a  banker  at  Gordon,  Neb.,  furnished  the  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  entrymen.  Hoyt  Is  his  partner. 
Todd,  a  resident  of  Denver,  got  old  soldiers  to  file  claims 
on  the  homesteads.  .  .  .  Charging  conspiracy  in  re¬ 

straint  of  trade.  91  business  men  of  Toledo,  O.,  were  In¬ 
dicted  April  20  by  the  Grand  Jury,  which  reported  to 
Judge  Morris  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court.  The  men  are 
among  the  best  known  in  the  city.  Some  are  not  actively- 
engaged  in  the  business  of  brick,  lumber  and  plumbers  com¬ 
bine,  which  has  been  under  investigation,  but  are  interested 
indirectly  and  are  included  in  the  charges  made  against  the 
firms.  In  the.  list  of  lumbermen  and  brickmen  indicted  are 
the  names  of  men  high  in  local  financial  circles.  The  head 
of  the  local  lumber  trust  is  said  to  be  the  Toledo  Lumber¬ 
men’s  Credit  Association.  This  trust,  it  is  alleged,  has 

complete  control  of  the  lumber  market,  raising  prices  when 
it  saw  fit  and  compelling  outside  concerns  to  sell  only  to 
it,  making  it  Impossible  for  the  independent  dealer  to  get 
material  outside  the  trust.  The  Toledo  Brick  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  alleged  head  of  the  brick  trust.  Well-known 

men  are  named  in  the  bills  against  the  ofllcers  of  the  various 
concerns  in  this  combination.  In  the  indictments  it  is 
charged  that  the  manufacturers  fixed  the  prices  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  outside  dealers  and  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 

National  Supply  Company,  against  which  an  indictment  has 
been  returned,  deals  extensively  in  plumbing  supplies,  oil 
well  machinery  and  all  manner  of  plumbers’  and  carpenters' 
tools.  ...  A  forest  fire  which  started  April  20  on  the 
Lyman  Babcock  property  at  Amagansett,  L.  I.,  did  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  damage  to  timber  land  and  to  cut  wood. 
The  fire  burned  over  several  hundred  acres,  and  several 

villages  were  endangered,  but  all  were  saved  by  hard  work 
an  the  part  of  farmers.  Even  women  and  children  turned 
out  tq  help  beat  back  the  flames.  The  fire  is  believed  to 
have  been  started  by  an  Incendiary.  .  .  .  April  22, 

fire  in  a  factory  owned  by  the  Lutz  Company,  manufacturers 
of  artists’  and  architects’  tools,  at  Guttenberg,  N.  .T.,  caused 
a  loss  of  $70,000.  .  .  .  April  23,  fire  in  a  big  stable  at 

Barrow  and  Christopher  streets.  New  York,  caused  the  death 
of  four  men  and  over  200  horses ;  loss,  $100,000.  ...  An 

action  has  been  brought  in  the  courts  at  Manila  to  recover 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  $19,216.88,  gold,  the  duty 
on  a  consignment  of  oil  that  entered  the  Phillippines  in  1901 
free  of  duty,  it  being  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  portion  of  the  shipment  was  sold  to  private  firms. 
The  fact  that  the  duty  had  not  been  paid  on  the  oil  thus 
sold  was  recently  disclosed,  and  the  customs  authorities 
made  a  demand  for  payment.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  home  office  by  the  representative  of  the  company  there, 
who  was  informed  that  the  company  refused  to  pay.  There¬ 
upon  the  suit  to  compel  payment  was  started.  The  shipment 
comprised  30,000  cases.  .  .  .  The  New  York  State 

Senate  passed  April  23  Assemblyman  Phillips’s  bill,  which 
permits  the  use  of  carriages  at  the  polls  on  election  day. 
Under  the  corrupt  practices  act  of  last  year  they  were 
prohibited,  and  Republican  leaders  in  the  country  say  that 
this  hurt  the  vote  considerably  in  the  rural  districts.  .  . 

.  .  April  23  the  lumber  barge  Arcadia  was  wrecked  off 

Pentwater,  Mich.,  and  14  persons  were  drowned. 

At  Amarillo,  Tex.,  in  the  Panhandle,  smow  covered  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches  on  April  23.  From 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
first  shipment  of  roasting  ears  to  the  northern  market  was 
made  the  same  day. 

MEXICO. — The  known  list  of  dead  im  the  Mexican  earth¬ 
quake,  April  13-16,  is  over  600.  Every  town  southwest  of 
Mexico  City  in  the  direction  of  the  Colima  volcano  was 
damaged.  Urupan,  Zitacuaro,  Angangueo,  Tolouca,  Buente, 
Deixtla,  Balsas,  Morelia  and  many  other  cities  suffered 
severely,  and  In  many  the  houses,  although  low  adobe  af¬ 
fairs,  had  tumbled  into  the  streets  and  on  to  their  inmates. 
In  other  cases  large  rents  were  made  in  the  ground  and  in 
numerous  instances  pedestrians  were  simply  swallowed  up 
by  the  yawning  chasms.  The  report  says  that  the  waters 
in  Lake  de  Chapala  were  shaken  so  violently  that  they 
wont  over  the  banks  and  did  considerable  damage.  The 
north  end  of  the  lake  is'  now  very  shallow  and  the  south 
end  is  very  deep,  showing  that  the  earth  tipped  to  the  south 
in  the  upheaval.  The  Gulf  fishing  smacks  arriving  at  Gal¬ 
veston,  Tex.,  April  17,  from  the  fishing  grounds  off  Cam¬ 
peche  and  the  Mexican  coast  report  terrible  experiences 
in  the_  Gulf  from  the  earthquakes  which  converted  the  lower 
Gulf  into  a  boiling  sea  and  piled  the  water  mountains  high. 
Rumblings  were  heard  and  the  sea  appeared  to  open  about 
a  mile  to  the  northeast  and  three  columns  of  water  shot 
into  the  air  250  feet.  A  terrible  sea  was  running  amd 
steam  rose  from  the  water  on  all  sides  of  the  vessel,  melting 
the  ice  in  which  the  fish  were  packed.  Three  explosions 
were  heard  and  the  rumbling  beneath  the  water  continued 
for  an  hour,  gradually  dying  out  to  the  southwest.  The 
air  was  charged  with  sulphur.  The  fishermen  knew  nothing 
of  the  Mexican  earthquake  until  they  reached  Galveston. 
The  Gulf  currents  have  been  altered,  they  say,  by  changes 
in  the  bottom  due  to  the  eruption. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  New  York,  May  15,  at  10.30  A.  M. ;  Wm.  II.  Cald¬ 
well,  secretary,  Peterboro,  N.  II. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  completed  its  schedule  of 
rates  for  the  shipment  of  Delaware  berries  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  a  reduction  of  ten  cents  on  the  100  pounds  in 
most  cases  on  carload1  lots.  In  the  shipment  to  points  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  YTork  States  the  company  proposes 
to  establish  the  same  rate  as  the  competitive  lines  from 
Baltimore.  Division  Freight  Agent  Kingston  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  says  the  tariff  for  the  shipment  of 
peaches  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  It  will  be  lower  than 
last  year. 

Many  nurserymen  of  South  Dakota  are  complaining  of 


the  provisions  of  a  new  law  enacted  by  the  recent  Legis¬ 
lature  which  relates  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State.  Among  other  things  the  new  law  provides 
that  every  company,  individual  or  firm  carrying  on  a  nur¬ 
sery  business  in  South  Dakota  must  file  a  bond  of  $5,000, 
and  that  the  head  or  proprietor  of  each  nursery  concern 
must  pay  a  license  of  $10,  with  a  small  fee  for  each  agent. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  bill  is  to  that  clause  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  when  a  contract  is  taken  it  must  be  specified 
in  black  and  white  just  where  each  tree,  shrub,  plant  @r 
vine  ordered  is  grown.  The  nurserymen  declare  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  fill  this  requirement.  It  is  charged 
by  some  of  the  nurserymen  that  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 
interest  of  nurseries  located  in  other  States  which  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  South  Dakota  by1  means  of  catalogues,  and  which, 
because  they  do  not  sell  “by  agent,"  are  not  affected  by  the 
new  law. 

The  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Orono,  has 
issued  Bulletin  138,  containing  analyses  of  samples  of 
grass  and  other  seeds  collected  by  the  inspector  and  an¬ 
alyzed  by  the  Station  in  1906.  The  results  of  the  analyses 
indicate  that  there  was  considerable  poor  grass  seed  sold 
in  Maine  last  year.  The  Timothy,  for  the  most  part,  was 
tolerably  clean  and  free  from  injurious  weeds.  Red-top  not 
only  contained  large  amounts  of  waste  materials  and  a  good 
deal  of  lower-priced  seeds,  but  in  many  instances  it  was 
loaded  with  weeds.  Much  of  the  clover  seed  examined, 
however,  proved  to  be  much  poorer  than  the  other  kind  of 
seeds.  Not  only  did  the  clover  frequently  contain  a  long 
list  of  weeds,  but  many  samples  contained  the  spores  of 
ergot.  This  is  the  second  bulletin  that  has  been  issued  since 
the  law  providing  for  the  inspection  of  seeds  sold  in  Maine 
was  enacted.  The  bulletin  states  that  no  prosecutions  were 
made,  on  the  ground  that  in  most  instances  the  dealers  were 
ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  that  they 
themselves  were  imposed  upon  when  they  made  their  pur¬ 
chases.  Notices  have  been  sent  to  all  dealers  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  law,  and  to  the  fact  that  sales  of  bad,  un¬ 
guaranteed  seeds  must  stop. 


THE  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST. 

This  has  been  the  hardest  Winter  on  range  cattle  that 
has  probably  ever  been  experienced  in  the  Canadian  West. 
There  were  two  weeks  of  very  stormy  and  cold  weather. 
The  cattle,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  drifted  before  the  storm, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  actually  invaded  the  streets  of 
towns  and  gave  a  little  trouble  until  they  were  driven  out. 
There  are  two  classes  of  ranchers ;  one  holders  of  large 
areas,  who  provide  shelter  and  food  to  ensure  against  such 
conditions  as  we  have  experienced  lately.  Among  such 
ranchers  the  loss  has  been  very  small,  ranging  from  two 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent.  The  great  majority  of  cattle  are 
owned  by  such  ranchers.  The  other  class  is  composed  of 
those  who  have  settled  upon  a  quarter  section,  that  is,  160 
acres,  as  a  homestead,  and  who  have  multiplied  cattle  for 
which  they  have  neither  food  nor  shelter.  They  depend 
upon  the  cattle  obtaining  food  on  the  unoccupied  prairie. 
It  was  these  cattle,  in  bunches  from  100  to  1,000,  which 
drifted  in  some  cases  as  far  as  200  miles  in  search  of  food 
and  shelter.  Having  no  care,  and  being  practically  without 
food  for  a  fortnight,  the  mortality  was  very  great,  in  some 
few  cases  extending  as  high  as  50  per  .cent.  I  have  made 
careful  inquiries  from  cattlemen,  who  have  just  returned 
from  inspecting  their  ranches,  and  from  extended  trips  over 
the  whole  western  country,  and  I  am  convinced  that  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  all  the  larger  bunches  of 
cattle  were  properly  cared  for  the  mortality  has  been  among 
the  smaller  bunches  only.  I  should  judge  that  not  more 
than  15  per  cent  at  the  outside  of  the  range  cattle  has 
been  lost. 

As  to  cases  of  suffering  among  the  settlers  in  the  newer 
parts  of  the  country,  there  is  but  one  authentic  case  of 
actual  loss  of  life  from  freezing.  One  family  of  five,  far 
from  other  settlers,  and  undoubtedly  improvident,  were 
found  dead  from  lack  of  food  and  fuel.  Other  loss  of  life 
that  has  occurred  during  the  Winter  has  been  from  the  fool¬ 
hardiness  of  newcomers,  who  were  quite  improperly  clothed 
for  such  journeys,  undertaking  long  journeys  alone  over 
the  prairies  In  Winter.  One  or  two  have  actually  perished 
in  this  way,  and  several  have  been  frost  bitten  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  but  have  recovered.  This,  I  think,  repre¬ 
sents  the  correct  and  true  conditions  of  things  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  West.  I  presume  the  conditions  here  have  been  ve-y 
similar  to  the  conditions  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
during  this  unusually  hard  Winter.  On  account  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  snow  the  railways  have  been  blocked  from  time  to 
time  and  the  trains  delayed.  Some  of  the  branch  lines  were 
entirely  closed  for  several  weeks.  On  this  account  in  many 
parts  fuel  has  been  scarce,  but  in  all  cases  the  people  have 
been  relieved  by  special  means  befor  actual  suffering  was 

N.  WOLVERTON. 

Manitoba  Experimental  Farm.  » 


THE  CANADA  “ FRUIT  MARKS"  ACT. 

I  notice  different  items  of  late  in  your  paper  recommend¬ 
ing  your  Congressmen  to  take  steps  to  adopt  the  above  as 
a  law.  Let  me  say,  as  one  who  lives  under  its  influence, 
it  is  not  giving  the  satisfaction  we  had  hoped.  The  law 
in  itself  may  be  all  right,  but  does  not  give  aid  to  the 
grower  as  it  should.  To  have  a  uniform  size  barrel  Is  all 
right  and  desirable.  To  have  packages  branded  or  marked 
in  a  plain  and  indelible  manner,  with  initials  of  Christian 
names,  full  surname  and  address,  etc. ;  these,  with  a  few 
other  points,  may  be  all  right.  As  for  the  inspection, 
methinks  this  should  be  done  where  apples  are  packed  and 
not  seized  by  inspector  in  transit  as  is  now  done.  Inspectors 
station  themselves  or  are  stationed  at  Halifax  (shipping 
point),  and  seize  such  packages  as  they  please,  open  and 
examine.  If  not  just  as  they  expect,  they  mark  them 
such,  and  in  some  cases  fine  the  packer.  To  my  mind,  this 
is  private  property,  and  no  man  can  open  a  barrel  of 
apples  and  take  out  even  a  few  and  put  them  back  again 
as  well  as  when  first  packed.  Some  years  before  the  above 
act  passed.  I  met  a  grower  who  sold  his  early  apples,  and 
when  delivered  at  shipping  point  buyer  said :  “I  want 
one  barrel  opened.”  The  grower,  a  careful  packer,  said : 
“No;  if  you  open  those  apples,  you  mil  not  send  them  to 
market  under  my  brand,”  The  writer  has  packed  apples 
45  years  and  never  had  any  fault  found  except  the  first 
barrel  (too  loose)  and  the  last,  by  said  inspector.  I  called 
to  see  inspector,  and  said  :  “I  would  ask  as  a  special  favor 
if  you  must  seize  any  more  if  the  Government  will  bear 
you  out  in  it,  to  dump  all  such  over  the  wharf.  You  tear 


the  head  out  to  examine,  when  the  weather  is  at  zero,  leave 
them  half  an  hour  to  two  hours,  stevedores  in  meantime 
helping  themselves,  before  they  are  closed  up,  and  perhaps 
not  very  solid  at  that,  and  mark  them  fraudulently  packed. 
If  they  sell  for  enough  to  pay  expenses,  well.  Thus  my 
good  brand  for  which  I  have  labored  45  years,  is  destroyed 
at  one  fell  swoop.  You  would  better  burn  my  buildings. 
These  I  can  replace  in  a  few  weeks,  but  the  other  will  take 
years.” 

Again,  a  few  weeks  before,  I  met  said  inspector  on  train 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  Cox's  Orange  Pippin? 
“No,  except  what  you  shipped.”  “Where?"  “Oh,  at  Hali¬ 
fax."  “Did  you  open  them?"  “Yes."  “Why,  did 
you  suspect  them  as  not  being  well  packed,  or 
to  satisfy  your  own  curiosity?  These  were  private  prop¬ 
erty,  and  you  had  no  business  to  touch  them."  In  this 
case  it  gives  the  grower  no  chance  to  rectify  mistakes,  if 
any,  but  to  accept  the  inevitable.  Then,  again,  a  buyer  may 
buy  a  lot  of  apples.  In  a  day  or  two  the  market  drops  50 
cents  or  $1  per  barrel.  Said  buyer  calls  in  an  inspector 
and  has  them  condemned,  and  if  not  justly,  a  hamdful  of 
culls  can  be  added,  and  throws  them,  to  accomplish  his  end, 
back  on  the  grower’s  hands.  Where  growers  have  been 
accustomed  to  pack  and  label,  or  brand  them  extra,  for 
years  and  sent  them  in  barrels,  they  find  all  at  once  the 
said  act  says,  no,  mark  them  Fancy,  and  put  them  in  boxes. 
New  plates,  etc.,  must  be  made  from  time  to  time,  which, 
when  packing  time  comes,  is  inconvenient.  t.  e.  smith. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  DIPPING  TREES. 

In  regard  to  dipping  trees  to  kill  San  Josd  scale,  we 
dipped  over  2,000  young  trees  in  the  Spring  of  1902  in  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt  solution  made  in  the  ordinary  strength 
for  spraying.  It  certainly  killed  any  scale  and  did  not 
hurt  a  tree  that  I  know  of.  Certainly  much  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  got  on  the  roots,  and  last  Fall  I  saw  an  orchard  of 
about  1,000  of  those  trees,  and  they  have  not  shown  the 
evil  effects  yet,  neither  has  the  scale  survived  the  treat¬ 
ment.  This  was  done  with  the  idea  that  it,  would  help  keep 
the  trees  clean  for  some  little  time,  as  well  as  insure  clean 
stock  when  planted.  I  have  bought  every  Spring  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  apple  seedlings,  which  were  often  shipped  2,000 
miles,  sometimes  7,000  miles  (from  France)  to  the  Pacific- 
Coast,  and  if  there  are  a  very  few  Woolly  aphis  in  the 
box  when  they  are  packed  the  aphis  will  increase  wonder¬ 
fully  in  the  box ;  the  gentle  heat  seems  to  just  suit  them. 
I  have  dipped  these  seedlings  Into  kerosene  emulsion  (spray¬ 
ing  strength)  at  120  degrees  Fahrenheit,  root  and  branch, 
and  held  there  about  30  seconds;  never  knew  it  to  Injure 
any.  Last  Spring  some  root  grafts  had  developed  Woolly 
aphis  in  a  journey  from  the  East,  and  we  fumigated  with 
sulphur  before  planting;  saw  no  more  of  the  aphis,  and  the 
grafts  all  grew.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  to  dip  or  fumigate 
dormant  trees;  would  prefer  dipping.  There  are  many 
cases  of  trees  which  leave  the  nursery  in  apparent  good 
order,  but  reach  the  customer  badly  infested  with  Woolly 
aphis,  which  have  increased  in  the  gentle  heat  which  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  case  in  transit.  The  customer  is  surprised 
to  see  what  the  nursery  has  sent  out ;  result  lots  of  trouble 
for  the  Innocent  nurseryman.  t.  r.  hopkins. 

Washington. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

Prospects  for  a  great  fruit  crop  were  never  better  than 
now;  all  kinds  of  fruit  havei  bloomed  and  spraying  is  the 
issue  of  the  day.  Wo  shall  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bushels  of  apples  in  this  section  if  all  goes  right. 

Haysville,  Kan.  j  p  F 

We  are  having  a  very  late  Spring;  outlook  good  for 
fruit  at  this  time  except  peaches.  The  outlook  for  trees  is 
much  poorer,  as  only*  a  very  few  are  spraying,  and  ma/ny 
of  those  only  in  a  half-hearted  way  and  trees  dying  every¬ 
where  from  scale.  w  H 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  ground  froze  here  night  of  April  14  hard  enough  to 
bear  up  a  horse.  Ail  fruit  buds  that  were  open,  and  many 
that  were  not,  were  killed,  which  includes  about  all  of 
everything  in  tree  and  vine  fruits.  A  few  scattering,  un¬ 
developed  grape  buds  escaped.  We  had  a  period  of  July 
weather  in  March.  F  B  T 

Visalia,  Ky. 

On  our  grounds  I  think  the  one  word  “ruin”  expresses 
the  situation  of  the  fruft  prospects.  It  was  a  freeze,  not 
merely  a  frost;  ice  one-quarter  Inch  thick  this  m.orning 
(April  17).  Of  course  we  cannot  speak  for  other  parts  of 
the  State,  but  for  our  own  part  we  cannot  hope  for  much, 
but  think  some  strawberries  and  blackberries  with  perhaps 
some  secondary  grape;  buds  may  make  some  fruit.  Except 
where  cut  back  peaches  had  set  on  entirely  too  heavy  a 
load,  but  all  kinds  of  fruit  as  well  were  very  heavy  with 
bloom,  and  very  forward  for  the  time  of  year.  j.  b.  f. 

Kincaid,  Kan. 

I  have  been  making  for  some  time  a  canvass  of,  the 
fruit  growers  of  this  section  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  orchards,  and  their  fruit  prospects  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  All  report  apple  trees  in  fine  condition,  particularly 
orchards  that  are  well  cared  for,  and  all  report  buds  as  un¬ 
hurt  to  date  (April  15),  with  an  average  crop  in  prospect. 
Pears  and  plums  are  all  right  and  so  are  the  cherries,  ex¬ 
cept  the  early  sweets,  which  are  damaged  probably  from 
five  to  10  per  cent.  Peaches  are  without  doubt  damaged 
50  per  cent,  and  on  exposed  positions  are  all  gone.  Injuries 
to  grape  buds  come  in  the  first  weeks  of  May,  but  as  this 
month  so  far  has  been  cool  and  backward  they  may  come 
through  all  safe.  g.  v.  h. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  _ 

Now  comes  a  man  with  this  proposition :  “I  often  wonder 
which  men  get  along  the  better,  those  who  work  over  the 
stones  and  bowlders  or  those  who  get  them  off.” 

Here  are  some  old  weather  records  from  the  vicinity  of 
Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post:  April  21-22,  1818,  snow  and  ice;  April  13. 
1836,  snow;  April  14,  1838,  snow;  April  16,  1838,  cold; 
April  23-24,  1838,  snow;  April  10,  1841,  snow;  April  12, 
1841,  snow;  April  14,  1841,  snow  5  April  12,  1847,  snow; 
April  20,  1847,  cold;  April  6,  1850,  snow;  April  20,  1851, 
snow  ;  May  5,  1851,  hail ;  April  5-6,  1851,  snow  ;  April  12, 
1854,  snow:  April  14,  1854,  thunder;  April  17,  1854,  hot; 
May  20,  1857,  very  cold;  April  2,  1857,  very  cold — snow; 
April  27-28,  1858,  very  cold — snow;  May  4,  1861,  snow; 
April  9,  1862,  snow ;  April  10,  1862,  sleighs  running. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

CLANCY  OF  THE  OVERFLOW. 

I  had  written  him  a  letter,  which  I  had,  for 
want  of  better 

Knowledge,  sent  to  where  I  met  "him,  down 
the  Lachlan  years  ago. 

He  was  shearing  when  I  knew  him,  so  I  sent 
the  letter  to  him, 

Just  “on  spec’’  addressed  as  follows : 
“Clancy  of  the  Overflow." 

And  an  answer  came,  directed  in  a  writing 
unexpected  (which  I  think  the  same 
was  written  with  a  thumb-nail  dipped 
in  tar). 

’Twas  his  shearing  mate  who  wrote  it,  and 
verbatim  I  will  quote  it : 

"Clancy's  gone  to  Queensland  droving,  and 
we  don’t  know  where  he  are.” 

In  my  wild  erratic  fancy,  visions  came  to 
me  of  Clancy, 

Gone  a-droving  “down  the  Cooper”  where 
the  western  drovers  go; 

As  the  stock  are  slowly  stringing,  Clancy 
rides  behind  them  singing. 

For  a  drover's  life  has  pleasures  that  the 
townfolk  never  know. 

And  the  bush  hath  friends  to  meet  him,  and 
their  kindly  voices  greet  him 
In  the  murmer  of  the  breezes  and  the  river 
on  its  bars. 

And  he  sees  the  vision  splendid  of  the  sun¬ 
lit  flames  extended, 

And  at  night  the  wondrous  glory  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  stars. 

I  am  sitting  in  my  dingy  little  office  where 
a  stingy 

Ray  of  sunlight  struggles  feebly  down  between 
the  houses  tall, 

And  the  fetid  air  so  gritty  of  the  dusty,  dirty 
city, 

Through  the  open  window  floating  spreads  its 
foulness  over  all. 

And  in  place  of  lowing  cattle  I  can  hear  the 
fiendish  rattle 

Of  the  tramways  and  the  buses  making 
hurry  down  the  street, 

And  the  language  uninviting  of  the  gutter 
children  fighting, 

Comes  fitfully  and  faintly  through  the  cease¬ 
less  tramp  of  feet. 

And  the  hurrying  people  daunt  me,  and  the 
pallid  faces  haunt  me, 

As  they  shoulder  one  another  in  their  rush 
and  nervous  haste ; 

And  their  eager  eyes  and  greedy,  and  their 
stunted  forms  and  weedy. 

For  the  townfolk  have  no  time  to  grow — 
they  have  no  time  to  waste. 

And  I  somehow  rather  fancy  that  I'd  like 
to  change  with  Clancy — 

Like  to  take  a  turn  at  droving  where  the 
seasons  come  and  go, 

While  he  faced  the  round  eternal  of  the 
cash-book  and  the  journal, 

But  I  doubt  he’d  suit  the  office — Clancy  of 
the  Overflow. 

— Australian  Paper — Credit  Lost. 

• 

Some  of  the  fine  city  apartments  have 
clothes  closets  with  an  electric  light, 
which  is  switched  on  by  opening  the  door. 
We  heard  recently  of  a  man  who  was 
startled  by  the  size  of  his  electric  light 
bill,  after  he  had  been  absent  from  the  city 
for  a  month.  On  investigation,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  left  a  closet  door 
open,  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  and  the 
electric  light  had  been  working  conscien¬ 
tiously  24  hours  a  day  for  the  entire 
month. 

* 

A  delicious  method  of  cooking  calves’ 
liver  is  that  in  use  at  Mme.  Begue’s  fa¬ 
mous  restaurant  in  New  Orleans.  Cut  a 
pound  of  calf’s  liver  in  half-inch  cubes. 
After  washing  and  draining,  place  in  a 
bowl  which  has  been  rubbed  with  an 
onion.  Between  two  layers  of  liver  place 
a  layer  of  chopped  onion  and  parsley, 
sprinkling  with  salt  and  dusting  lightly 
with  cayenne.  After  half  an  hour  take 
out  the  liver  and  shake  off  all  the  onion. 
Roll  lightly  in  flour  and  drop  into  a  deep 
kettle  of  boiling  fat.  Drain  on  paper  and 
serve  very  hot  with  lemon.  The  liver 
cooks  to  delicious  tenderness  and  delicacy 
of  flavor. 

* 

Egg  timbales  make  a  delicious  supper 
dish — a  change  from  poaching,  scram¬ 
bling,  and  the  ordinary  methods ;  Beat 
four  eggs,  add  to  them  one  cup  of  milk, 
half  teaspoonful  salt,  and  four  dashes  of 


pepper.  Pour  into  buttered  custard  cups, 
set  these  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  cook 
in  a  slow  oven  until  the  timbales  are  set 
in  the  center.  Turn  out  on  a  hot  dish, 
and  pour  over  them  a  cream  sauce  made 
by  placing  half  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  double 
boiler;  rub  together  a  rounding  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour,  stir 
this  into  the  boiling  milk  until  it  thick¬ 
ens.  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
four  dashes  of  pepper. 

* 

The  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  has  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  on  sweeping  and  dusting.  They 
call  attention  especially  to  the  danger 
lying  in  the  use  of  feather  dusters,  which 
merely  stir  up  dust,  instead  of  removing 
it,  and  they  also  advise  the  use  of  damp 
sawdust  or  bits  of  damp  paper  scattered 
over  the  floor  before  sweeping,  to  collect 
the  dust.  We  have  never  owned  a  fea¬ 
ther  duster,  and  have  always  considered 
its  use  “slack”  beyond  words.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  our  observation,  feather  dusters 
are  less  used  in  the  home  than  in  offices 
and  public  buildings — the  very  places 
where  there  is  greatest  danger  from  tu¬ 
berculosis  germs.  Of  course  the  only 
absolutely  sanitary  way  of  dusting  a  room 
is  the  vacuum  process,  which  sucks  the 
dust  off  the  premises ;  perhaps  the  next 
generation  will  see  this  applied  to  ordi¬ 
nary  domestic  work. 

* 

The  Boston  Transcript  tells  of  a  visi¬ 
tor  traveling  across  Cape  Cod  who  came 
upon  a  charming  house  by  the  roadside. 
It  bore  a  fresh  coat  of  white  paint,  which 
was  well  set  off  by  green  blinds.  There 
was  a  smooth  piece  of  lawn  in  front,  a 
group  of  fine  shade  trees  and  hammocks, 
piazza  chairs,  brilliant  sofa  pillows  and  all 
the  adjuncts  of  Summer  comfort  in  lux¬ 
urious  profusion. 

“Whose  place  is  this?”  he  demanded 
of  the  boy  of  twelve  who  accompanied 
him  as  guide  and  adviser-in-general. 

“That  there?”  said  the  boy.  “Oh,  that 
there’s  the  poorhouse.” 

“The  poorhouse!”  the  man  exclaimed. 
“You  seem  to  have  luxurious  paupers  in 
this  town.” 

“Well,  you  see,”  was  the  explanation, 
“we  hain’t  got  but  one,  ’n’  she’s  an  old 
woman,  ’n’  the  overseers  they  board  her 
out  with  one  o’  the  neighbors  ’n’  let  the 
poorhouse  to  some  o’  them  Boston  folks 
for  the  Summer,  ’n’  that  pays  her  keep.” 

That  seems  a  particularly  wise  bit  of 
New  England  thrift. 

* 

We  have  been  experimenting  with 
stenciling  in  home  adornment,  and  find  it 
very  satisfactory,  a  charming  set  of  cur¬ 
tains  being  decorated  in  this  way.  The 
material  selected  was  fine  cream-colored 
cheesecloth,  at  8l/2  cents  a  yard.  A  sim¬ 
ple  conventional  design  was  drawn  and 
then  cut  out  in  stiff  parchment  paper, 
making  a  band  the  width  of  the  curtain. 
This  was  basted  on  flat  just  above  the 
hem.  Blue  dye  of  the  requisite  strength 
was  prepared,  th,e  curtain  stretched  over 
a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  and  the  dye  ap¬ 
plied,  a  little  pad  of  absorbent  cotton,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  skewer  being  used  in  place  cf 
a  brush.  The  blotting  paper  is  necessary 
to  prevent  blotting,  as  otherwise  some  of 
the  dye  will  form  pools  underneath. 
Dexterity  is  gained  by  practice,  and  many 
artistic  effects  are  secured.  The  dye  used 
was  a  ready-prepared  material  which  does 
not  require  boiling.  A  heavy  glazed  ma- 
nilla  paper  can  be  used  for  the  stencil, 
and  several  colors  can  be  used  in  combi¬ 
nation  if  desired.  Many  different  fabrics 
may  be  thus  decorated;  a  friend  tells  us 
she  made  beautiful  crepe  de  chine  scarfs 
with  stenciled  borders,  and  also  burlap 
portieres  and  cushions. 


Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“Baked  beans  this  time  of  day!”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Mrs.  Spraker,  and  her  tone  told  me 
plainer  than  words  that  she  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  me. 

“But  they  have  cooked  ever  since  seven 
o’clock  this  morning,  and  I  thought  lots 
of  folks  had  their  baked  beans  for  Satur¬ 
day’s  dinner.” 

“Ever  since  seven  o’clock,”  she  re¬ 
peated,  and  I  somehow  felt  that  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  say. 

She  rose  to  go.  “Come  over  to  my 
house  to-night  and  I  will  let  you  taste  of 
some  baked  beans,”  she  said. 

I  accepted  her  invitation.  “They  do 
taste  different,”  I  said.  “They  are  delici¬ 
ous.  Would  you  be  so  good  to  tell  me 
how  you  do  it?” 

Mrs.  Spraker  beamed.  She  can  no 
more  help  showing  that  she  is  pleased 
when  her  cooking  is  praised  than  she  can 
help  expressing  herself  bluntly  at  times. 

“I’ll  tell  you  just  what  to  do,”  she  said 
comfortably.  “Friday  night  you  get  your 
beans  and  pick  them  over  and  wash  them, 
put  them  in  your  bean  pot  with  plenty  of 
cold  water  and  let  them  stand  over  night. 
As  soon  as  you  are  up  in  the  morning — 
five  o’clock  isn’t  it? — set  the  bean  pot  on 
top  of  the  stove  to  warm  up.  As  you 
have  a  chance  while  you  are  getting 
breakfast,  put  in  your  pork,  sugar  and 
salt.  I  can’t  tell  you  the  exact  propor¬ 
tion  because  folks  differ  in  their  taste  so 
much.  As  soon  as  the  water  begins  to 
boil,  put  the  bean  pot  in  the  oven  with¬ 
out  any  cover.  Let  the  water  cook  away 
once  or  twice,  being  careful  not  to  let 
the  beans  burn.  This  gives  them  a  good 
color.  If  you  have  to  use  the  oven  for 
anything  else,  set  the  beans  on  top  of  the  1 
stove  where  they  will  simmer  gently,  but 
put  them  back  as  soon  as  you  can.  You 
want  a  good  hot  fire  all  day  so  they  will 
be  cooking  all  the  time.  At  about  one 
o’clock  take  a  spoon  and  taste  of  the 
beans.  If  they  need  more  salt  or  sugar, 
put  them  in.  You  will  have  to  keep  add¬ 
ing  water  as  it  boils  away,  some  days 
more  than  others,  but  don’t  put  in  any 
after  four  o’clock  if  you  can  help  it.  You 
may  have  to  take  off  a  few  of  the  beans 
on  ton  if  they  are  scorched. 

“There,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  “that  is  the  way  to  cook  baked 
beans.  Of  course,  if  you  prefer  them 
stewed — why  stew  them  and  don’t  go  to 
calling  them  baked.” 

“I  won’t  any  more,”  I  said  meekly. 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 
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CONCRETE  BLOCKS 

Make  your  own  on  the  Success  Hoi  low 
jBlock  Machine.  Fine  finish,  square 
i’snd  true,  all  faces  and  shapes.  Ask  for  circulars. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

DEPT.  A-36  CENTERVILLE  ,  IOWA. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
_  _  ers.  Catalog  free. 

lAAar»k  ■•#»hlnani  Pn  Damn  ici  HrirtlinHi  Si..  Nil  York. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue 

5C0MER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  We.t  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Painting  with  Pure  White  Lead  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  painting  white.  Any  color  may  be 
added  to  Pure  White  Lead,  producing  any  de¬ 
sired  shade  of  color. 

The  standing  of  Pure  White  Lead  Paint  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  every  other  paint  pigment 
is  sold  either  mixed  with  Pure  White  Lead,  or 
fraudulently  labeled  as  Pure  White  Lead,  or  as  a 
composition  of  unknown  ingredients  claimed  to 
be  “good  as  Pure  White  Lead,”  “better  than  Pure 
White  Lead,”  etc. 

For  fast-color  paint  use  properly  tinted  Pure 
White  Lead. 

The  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  shown  below  is  a 
positive  guaranty  of  genuine,  unadulterated  White 
Lead  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process;  look  for  it 
on  the  side  of  the  keg. 

Send  for  Book 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,"  which  gives  valu¬ 
able  information  on  the  paint  subject. 
Sent  free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

In  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  t 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland.  Cincinnati^ 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  St 
Bros.  Co.)  Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co,) 


All  lead  paoked  in  1307 
bears  this  mark 


1907. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 


Lingerie  blouses  will  assert  their  popu¬ 
larity  as  the  season  advances,  and  No. 
5614  shows  a  popular  model,  The  waist 
is  made  with  the  front  and  the  backs, 
which  are  tucked  to  yoke  depth.  The 
trimming  is  arranged  over  them  on  indi¬ 
cated  lines  and  terminates  in  pointed  ends. 
The  sleeves  are  of  moderate  size  trimmed 


know  all  about  Alfalfa.  The  value  of 
this  crop  is  well  understood.  Pepple  also 
understand  that  it  is  a  hard  crop  to  start 
away  from  the  soil  which  it  naturally 
fitted  to  it.  At  last  we  have  a  book 
which  tells  the  whole  story.  “The  Book 
of  Alfalfa,”  by  F.  D.  Coburn,  of  Kansas, 
is  well  named,  for  it  treats  the  subject 
from  Seeding  to  feeding.  Every  phase  of 
the  subject  is  well  discussed,  and  Mr.  Co¬ 
burn  has  brought  together  the  facts  of 
practical  men  and  the  demonstrations  of 
the  scientists.  The  book  is  well  worth 
the  price,  $2.  It  is  published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York — or  we  can 
supply  it. 

Family  Secrets,  by,  Marion  Foster 
Washburn.  This  may  be  termed  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  essays  with  a  sustained  narrative 
interest ;  it  tells  of  a  woman  whose  fam¬ 
ily  is  forced  by  financial  reverses  to  find 
a  home  in  a  somewhat  squalid  suburb, 
among  small  farmers  and  truckers,  and 
how  she  commands  happiness  in  her  al¬ 
tered  environment.  Much  insight  into 
everyday  problems  is  shown,  and  much 
sympathy  with  the  hopes  and  desires  of 
wives  and  mothers.  There  is  plenty  of 
cheery  philosophy  in  the  book,  and  we 
think  any  woman  who  reads  it  will  find 
it  a  mental  tonic.  It  seems  to  us  a  good 
book  to  add  to  the  rural  library,  for  while 
the  troubles  that  vex  the  house  mother  in 
a  frugal  country  home  are  not  over¬ 
looked,  the  blessings  that  accompany  them 
are  clearly  drawn.  It  is  well  bound  and 
printed;  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  price  $1.25. 


5614  T ucked  Blouse,  32  to  40  bust, 
in  harmony  with  the  waist  and  finished 
with  straight  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  3J4 
yards  21,  3J4  yards  27  or  \i/%  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  9  yards  of  insertion. 
The  pattern  5614  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

The  five-gored  petticoat  is  the  most 
useful  model  for  general  wear.  No.  5619 
is  cut  in  five  gores  with  a  gathered 
flounce  that  is  arranged  over  the  lower 
edge.  The  upper  edge  can  be  either  un¬ 
derfaced  or  joined  to  a  belt.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  6J4  yards  21  or  3^  yards  36- 


5619  Five  Gored  Petticoat,  22  to  32  '  aist. 

inches  wide  with  4 yards  of  embroid¬ 
ery  10  inches  wide  to  make  as  illustrated, 


Corn  Relish. 

Chop  one  head  of  cabbage;  sprinkle  over 
it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt  and  let  stand 
over  night.  Cut  the  kernels  from  12  ears 
of  corn;  chop  three  peppers.  Mix  all 
together.  Mix  with  them  a  little  celery 
seed^  grated  horseradish,  or  both  if 
liked,  though  neither  are  needed  to  insure 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  relish.  Bring 
two  quarts  of  vinegar  to  boiling  heat; 
add  one  cup  of  sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  mustard  that  has  been  rubbed 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  vinegar.  Pour 
this  hot  dressing  over  the  mixture;  stir 
until  well  mixed ;  put  in  glass  cans,  or 
small  jars.  If  to  be  used  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  I  use  the  jars,  but  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  until  Spring  or  later  I  seal  in 
glass  cans.  To  insure  a  fine  color,  be 
particular  to  get  the  light-colored  mus¬ 
tard.  The  dark,  brownish-yellow  mustard 
never  makes  a  fine  dressing  of  any  kind. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 


Sealing  Wax  on  Fruit  Jars.' — The 
simple  addition  of  about  an  ounce  of 
paraffin  wax  to  the  pound  of  sealing  wax 
will  change  the  consistency  of  the  latter, 
making  it  tough  and  not  likely  to  crack. 
If  the  sealing  wax  is  especially  hard  a 
little  more  paraffin  may  be  used.  Lard 
is  also  said  to  have  a  similar  effect  but 
I  do  not  know  this,  and  I  am  sure  that 
paraffin  wax  would  be  preferable. 

R.  s.  D. 


Lamp-chimneys  with  my 
name  on  them  live  to  a  ripe 
old  age  unless  an  unusual  acci¬ 
dent  happens  to  them.  They 
never  break  from  heat. 


or  2  yards  of  additional  material  21  or 
1M?  yards  36  inches  wide  for  the  flounce 
if  plain  material  is  used  and  2J4  yards  of 
banding.  The  pattern  5619  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32-inch  waist 
measure ;  price  10  cents. 


The  Bookshelf. 

A  Text-book  of  Plant  Diseases,  by 
George  Massee,  of  the  Royal  Herbarium, 
Kew,  England.  This  is  the  third  edition 
of  this  valuable  book,  first  published  in 
1899.  It  covers  an  immense  range  of  in¬ 
formation,  discussing  fungi,  Hellenes, 
alga;,  myxogastres  or  “slime  fungi”  and 
bacteria ;  preventive  measures  and  fungi¬ 
cides,  etc.  There  is  an  index  of  para¬ 
sites,  fungicides  and  botanical  terms,  and 
also  an  index  of  host  plants.  An  aston¬ 
ishing  number  of  plant  diseases  are  re¬ 
corded  ;  _  we  learn  that  at  one  time  the 
vanilla  industry  of  the  Seychelles  was 
threatened  in  this  way;  the  Assam  tea 
cron  suffered  severely  from  blister  blight, 
and  in  Algeria  the  beet  crop  is  attacked 
by  a  growth  called  Beetroot  tumor.  Most 
of  our  familiar  plant  diseases  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  book,  and  many  not  yet 
well  known  in  America.  .  The  book  con- 
tains  472  pages,  freely  illustrated ;  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  price  $1.60  net. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa. — (We  constantly 

receive  requests  from  people  who  want  to 


They  give  the  best  light, 
too,  because  they  fit  and  are 
made  of  tough  glass,  clear  as 
crystal. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index  to  Lamp- 
Chimneys.  It’s  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


THE  GREAT  DURABILITY 
WATERPROOF 
QUALITIES  °FTHE 
FISH  BRAND 

POMMEL 
SLICKER 

Make  it 

First  Choice 

of  the  man 

Who  Knows 

EVERY  GARMENT 
GUARANTEED 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  IS  OUF 
OF  FISH  BRAND.  DONF 
ORANGE  YOUR  MIND.  HAVE 
HIM  GET  THEM  OR  SEND 
ORDER  AND  PRICE  TO  US. 

*<3.-50  BLACK  OR  YELLOW 


so* 


Simpson-Eddyitone 

Shepherd  Plaids 


Beautiful  and  economical  for 
Spring  and  Summer  dresses.  Some 
designs  have  a  new  silk  finish.  They 
wash  without  fading  and  they  wear 
long  because  their  quality  is  standard 
—  never  equaled  in  over  6o  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  J or  Simpson- Eddy  stone 
Shepherd  Plaids. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


OF  course  Chiclets  are  popular  !  The  delicious  chewing  gum 
iji  its  dainty  candy  covering  and  the  six  drops  of  pungent  peppermint  which 
flavor  it,  are  the  very  good  reasons  why  you  will  be  benefitted  no  less  than  you 
will  be  pleased  if  you  buy  a  5c  or  10c  packet  of  CHICLETS  today.  Should  your  drug¬ 
gist  or  confectioner  not  sell  Chiclets  now  send  us  a  dime  for  a  sample  and  a  booklet. 

CHICLET  PALMISTRY.  Look  at  your  hand !  If  you  have  a  cross  on  the  Mouut  of  Jupiter  (the  cushion 
at  the  base  of  the  first  finger)  you  will  have  a  happy  marriage. 

If  your  Life  Line  (the  line  forming  a  scmi-cirele  around  the  thumb)  starts  on  the  Mount  of  Jupiter  it 
denotes  you  have  great  ambition  which  will  be  fully  rewarded. 

When  the  Heart  Line  (the  line  running  across  the  palm  along  the  base  of  the  Mounts  below  the  fingers) 
is  well-defined  with  a  triangle  near  the  end  of  the  Life  Line,  it  shows  brain  power,  kindness  of  heart  and  tact. 

You  can  read  any  hand  with  (he  CHICLET  PALMISTRY  Chart— sent  tree  with  every  ten  cent  packet. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  INC.,  "  527  No.  24th  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.  A. 


A  Wonderful  Oil  Stove 


Entirely  different 
from  all  others.  Em¬ 
bodies  new  ideas, 
new  principles. 
Easily  managed. 
Reduces  fuel  ex¬ 
pense.  Ready  for 
business  at  moment 
of  lighting.  For 
your  summer  cook¬ 
ing  get  a 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Bine  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

Its  heat  is  highly  concentrated.  Does  not  overheat  the  kitchen. 
Oil  always  at  a  maintained  level.  Three  sizes.  Fully  warranted. 
II  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive 
circular. 


is  the  best 

dUJllJJ  lampforan_ 

round  household  use.  Made 
of  brass  throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled.  Per¬ 
fectly  constructed  ;  absolutely  sate ;  unexcelled  in 
light-giving  power;  an  ornament  to  any  room. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Incorporated) 


GOLD  COIN 


Stoves  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

Order  a  Gold  Coin 
Range  or  Stove. 
Use  it  a  whole 
If  at  any 
in  that  year 
stove  should 
prove  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  you.  you 
muy  return  it. 
We  will  return 
all  your  money 
and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  stove  made— for  BO 
years  a  standard  make 
of  highest  grade. 
„  ,  Freight  paid,  safe  de¬ 

livery  guaranteed.  Write  for  IUnatrated 
UOI  n  rmv  wholesale  prices. 

STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
[Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.  Eet.  1860) 


OUR 

OFFER 


The  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan 
Company  is  under  the  most  rigidly  conserva¬ 
tive  management  in  every  detail  of  its  great 
business  operations  in  handling  loans  on  the 
best  New  York  and  Suburban  home  prop¬ 
erties.  The  Company  assumes  all  risk  and 

Pays  You  5%  a  Year 

on  every  dollar  for  every  day. 
while  you  retain  control  of 
your  funds  with  the  privilege 
of  withdrawal  if  needed  for 
other  purposes. 

Eh  tat  lie  lied  fourteen  years.  Under 
New  York  Banking  Dept,  supervision. 

Assets,  $1,750,000 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 
5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  &  42d  St 
New  York. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  April  20,  1907,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export .  85% 


No.  3,  Northern  Duluth .  95% 

Corn  .  58 

Oats  .  47 

Rye  .  71 

PEED. 

Spring  bran . 22.00  @23.00 

Middlings  . 22.50  @23.50 

Red  Dog .  —  @24.50 

Linseed  meal .  —  @29.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime,  ton . 23.00  @24.00 

No.  1  .  —  @22.00 

No.  2  . 20.00  @21.00 

No.  3  . 16.00  @18.00 

Clover,  mixed . 16.00  @20.00 

Clover  . 14.00  @17.00 

Straw,  long  Rye . 11.00  @12.00 

Short  and  Oat .  9.00  @10.00 


MILK. 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  .$1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 
BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

— 

(&. 

35 

Lower  grades  . 

.  26 

(d) 

32 

State  Dairy  . 

.  24 

33 

Factory  . 

.  20 

@ 

24 

Packing  Stock  . 

.  19 

@ 

22 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

.  - 

@ 

15 

Common  to  good . 

.  12 

@ 

14 

Skims  . 

.  3 

@ 

8 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  . 

.  - 

@ 

20 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  19 

@ 

19% 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

.  18% 

@ 

19 

Lower  grades  . 

•  15% 

@ 

17 

Apples,  evap., 
Evaporated, 


8 

8% 

7 

(<i 

7% 

5%@ 

6% 

5 

6 

30 

31 

18 

@ 

18% 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel . 1.50  @1.95 

Pea  .  —  @1.45 

Red  kidney  .  —  @2.15 

White  kidney  .  —  @2.75 

Yellow  Eye  .  —  @1.75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

fancy .  8 

.  ,  choice  . . . 

Evap.,  common  to  good 

Sun  dried  . 

Raspberries  .  30 

Cherries  .  18 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best . 

Common  to  good.. 

Strawberries,  quart  .  10 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  barrel.,.. 

Florida,  new  . 4.00 

Maine,  165-lb  bag 

State  and  Jersey . 1 

Asparagus,  dozen  . 2.50 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 10.00 

New,  barrel  . 1.75 

Kale,  barrel  . 1.00 

Lettuce,  %-bbl.  basket . 2.00  @ 

Peas,  green,  bushel . 2.00  @ 

String  beans,  bushel . 2.00 


4.00 

@6.50 

2.00 

@3.50 

10 

@  25 

5.00 

@7.00 

4.00 

@5.50 

2.00 

(ft  o  25 

@2.00 

.2.50 

@15.0 

Spinach, 

Tomatoes, 


barrel . 2.00 

...1.00 


24-qt.,  carrier 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  lb .  - — 

Roosters  ,,,,,■•«»■,»»»*»,,.  9 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks  .  — • 

Geese  .  8 

Pigeons,  pair .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12 

Chickens,  roasting .  15 

Fowls  .  13 

Ducks,  Spring .  23 

Squabs,  dozen . 2.50 


@20.00 

@2.50 

@1.25 

@4.50 

@4.00 

@4.50 

@2.50 

@3.00 


@  13% 
@  11 
@  11 
@  121/2 
@  10 
@  30 

@  14 
@  20 
@  14% 

@  25 
@5.00 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  . 5.10  @6.35 

Bulls  . 3.75  @4.75 

Cows  . 2.30  @4.35 

Calves  . 4.50  @  7.50 

Sheep  . 4.50  @  5.00 

Lambs  . 6.50  @8.50 

Hogs  .  —  @7.25 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 


Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 


portionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  58.00 

Muriate  of  potash .  41.50 

Sulphate  of  potash.. .  46.50 

Basic  slag  .  18.00 

Ground  bone,  4  per  cent,  ammonia,  20 

per  cent,  phosphoric  acid .  30.50 

Tankage,  7  per  cent,  ammonia,  30  per 

cent,  bone  phosphate .  31.50 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha .  44.50 

Peruvian  Guano,  Ivoljos .  35.50 

Acid  phosphate  .  14.00 


WOOL. 

Unwashed,  Delaine  . 

Ohio  X  \ 


29  @  30 

—  @  34 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Stkawbekriks. — The  arrivals  have  been 
light  for,  several  days,  resulting  in  a  higher 
average  price.  The  crop  in  the  Carolinas 
has  suffered  considerably  from  the  last  frost. 

Asparagus  in  fair  quantity  is  here  from 
the  South  and  Facific  coast.  Prices  are  very 
high,  some  of  the  California  green  reach¬ 
ing  $15  per  dozen  bunches.  Most  of  the 
grass  sells  within  the  range  of  $4  to  $9  per 
dozen,  and  is  but  a  poor  apology  for  the 
freshly  cut  stalks.  Hotels  are  the  largest 
users  of  this  high  priced  asparagus.  Taking 
the  size  of  -portions  they  serve,  the  price 
charged,  and  the  wholesale  price  of  the  grass 
into  account,  the  hotel  men  make  a  good 
profit  on  the  asparagus. 

Potatoes. — After  dragging  along  for 
months  at  a  low  figure,  the  price  suddenly 
jumped  to  $2  and  $2.25.  This  made  an 
advance  of  50  to  75  cents  per  165-pound 
sack.  Part  of  this  sudden  rise  is  due  to  the 
demand  for  seed,  as  a  great  many  are  plant¬ 
ing  at  this  date,  and  part  to  the  scare 
caused  by  the  southern  freeze.  So  far  as 
potatoes  go,  however,  the  frost  damage  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  much  less  than  was  at 
first  reported.  South  of  Charleston  there 
were  some  patches  far  enough  advanced  to 
be  about  ruined,  but  in  North  Carolina,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  eastern  shore,  practically  none 
of  the  potatoes  were  up.  There  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  potato  famine  as  the  result  of 
this  freeze,  and  in  my  opinion  farmers  who 
have  sold  their  holdings  on  this  advance 
have  done  wisely,  as  another  slump  in  prices 
may  be  on  the  way. 

Queer  Arbitration. — A  shipment  of  water 
glass  eggs  was  sent  to  a  New  York  commis¬ 
sion  man.  He  did  not  examine  them  closely, 
but  understood  that  they  were  fresh  eggs 
and  sold  them  as  such.  The  buyer  at  once 
complained  and  returned  one-tenth  of  the 
eggs.  To  settle  the  matter  both  parties 
agreed  to  leave  the  case  to  the  arbitration 
of  a  certain  trade  association.  After  “due 
deliberation”  this  arbitration  committee  de¬ 
cided  that,  the  buyer  need  not  pay  for  the 
eggs  or  return  them.  In  the  meantime  the 
commission  man  had  settled  with  the  shipper 
on  a  fair  basis  for  preserved  eggs.  As  he 
gets  no  money,  the  eggs  are  not  returned 
and  he  has  agreed  to  abide  by  the  arbitra¬ 
tion.  he  feels  as  though  he  nad  fallen  among 
thieves.  Possibly  the  committee  decided  the 
matter  by  tossing  up  a  penny.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  weave  any  great  amount  of 
common  sense  into  their  decision. 

ArrLES. — The  season  for  large  operations 
is  about  over,  and  from  this  time  on  good 
apples  will  be  in  the  list  of  luxuries.  Very 
few  choice  Spies  have  been  seen  during  the 
season.  Retail  houses  that  make  a  specialty 
of  this  variety  have  been  unable  to  supply 
their  trade.  There  are  buyers  who  think 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  Spy,  and  they 
do  not  take  kindly  to  the  western  apples 
that  are  substituted  for  Spy  in  years  of  scarc¬ 
ity.  ’The  top  wholesale  price  is  now  $5, 
eveept  for  a  few  extra  choice  Greenings, 
which  have  brought  $6.50.  Common  stock 
runs  from  $2.00  to  $4.50.  This  is  the  season 
when  the  usefulness  of  the  Ben  Davis  is 
most  apparent  in  eastern  markets.  It  can  be 
handled  at  retail  at  a  low  price  and  with 
little  loss,  so  that  thousands  who  would 
otherwise  lie  deprived  of  apples  are  able  to 
get  sound  fruit  at  a  price  within  their  means. 
We  do  not  sympathize  with  the  Indiana 
philosopher,  Abe  Martin,  who  hoped  that  the 
cold  spell  had  killed  all  the  Ben  Davis  apples. 

Dressed  Poultry. — The  question  of  mar¬ 
keting  poultry  drawn  or  undrawn  has  been 
attracting  unusual  attention  the  past  Winter, 
and  intemperate  statements  have  been  made 
on  both  sides;  as  poultry  is  ordinarily 
handled  the  drawin  fowls  would  be  an  abom¬ 
ination,  as  there  would  be  just  so  much  more 
surface  to  catch  the  filth  and  germs.  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  honest  opinion  of  most 
consumers  would  be  in  favor  of  having  the 
entrails  removed  provided  the  bird  were 
handled  in  a  cleanly  way.  Boards  of  health 
might  well  start  right  at  this  point  and 
make  the  poultry  dealers  clean  up  their 
places  and  keep  the  poultry  away  from 
street  contamination.  On  the  Washington 
street  side  of  Washington  market,  in  this 
city,  every  business  day  in  the  year,  poultry 
is  exposed  for  sale  directly  on  the  street. 
The  sidewalk  is  roofed  but  there  is  no  pro¬ 
tection  on  the  entire  side,  and  the  wind 
blows  clouds  of  dust  from  this  dirty  street 
into  the  poultry,  much  of  which  is  hung  up 
wet — a  regular  dirt  and  microbe  trap.  Some 
of  the  wholesale  places  in  this  city  are  un¬ 
reasonably  dirty  in  their  methods  of  handl¬ 
ing  iced  or  frozen  poultry.  The  barrels  are 
dumped  on  floors  and  the  birds  mopped 
around  in  pools  of  liquid  filth.  I  have 
looked  carefully  about  the  Boston  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  markets  but  never  saw  anything 
there  approaching  these  conditions.  Good 
roasting  chickens  now  retail  at  18  to  20 
cents  per  pound,  and  prime  capons,  25. 

.  w.  w.  H. 


APPLE  TREES 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  ?H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO, 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


HOMERS. 

Mated  and  tested.  Foundation  stock  from  finest 
American  lofts.  For  beauty,  size  and  breeding 
qualities,  our  stock  second  to  none.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue. 

DR.  SUDLEK,  Manager,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 

WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  FOR¬ 
WARD  YOU  WITHOUT  COST 
A  COPY  OF  THE 

SPECIAL 
‘  JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION” 
NUMBER  OF, 

SEABOARD  MAGAZINE 

handsomely  illustrated, — containing  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  features  of  the  Exposition, 
as  well  as  many  interesting  articles  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  South 
and  the  territory  reached  by  the  SEABOARD 
AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 

WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  MAGAZINE,  but  take 
pleasure  in  sending  same  upon  request  in  order  that 
you  may  know  of  the  many  excellent  advantages  and 
possibilities  existing  in  our  mild  climate  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  profits  others  arc  realizing  daily 
along  our  line. 

The  SEABOARD  traverses  six  Southern 
States,  and  is  in  position  to  offer  a  variety  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  magazine 
will  interest  and  assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  is  great  and 
you  should,  therefore,  send  today  before  the  supply 
is  exhausted.  _____ 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

Ceneral  Industrial  Agent, 

Portsmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT.  18. 


New  Wheat  Lands 

[lithe  GanadianWest 


5  nOf)  additional  miloe 
jUUU  railway  this  ye 


of 
year 

have  opened  up  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  territory  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  of  Western 
Canada,  and  the  government 
of  the  Dominion  continues  to 
give  one  hundred  and  sixty 
mores  free  to  every  settler. 


The  Country  Has 
No  Superior 


Coal,  wood  and  water  in  abundance; 
churches  and  schools  convenient; 
markets  easy  of  access;  taxes  low; 
climate  the  best  in  the  Northern  tem- 
pernte  zone.  Grain-growing,  mixed 
farming  and  dairying  are  the  great 
specialties. 

For  literature  and  Information  address  the 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  THOS.  DUNCAN. 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank.  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


F"IVE-ACRE 

I  RUIT  and  POULTRY 

ARMS, $100 

$5  DOWN.  $5  MONTHLY. 

Only  17  miles  from  Atlantic  City  and  right  in  a 
locality  where  people  are  making  big  success  raising 
fruit,  berries,  vegetables,  poultry  and  squabs  and 
enjoying  independence.  So  may  you.  Fertile  soil, 
pure  water,  good  roads.  Mild  climate  means  early  in 
market  for  fancy  prices.  Two  main  line  railroads, 
fine  shipping  facilities  to  Atlantic  City,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  markets.  Large  town,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  nearby.  Title  perfect  and  guaranteed. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

DANIEL  FRAZIER  CO. 

620  Bailey  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


►  HEAP  LANDS  for  Sale  in  Northern  Michigan. 
f  Write,  JOEL  EMERY,  Prudenvilie,  Midi. 


Summer  Hotel 


ON  FISHER’S 
ISLAND, NEW 
YORK,  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
let  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade;  accommodate  100;  popular  resort:  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  City 


250,000,000 , 
Sheep  Every  Year 
Dipped  In 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 
Send  $1.75  for  $2.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Chicago. 


pGGS— Buff  Turkey,  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks 
and  S.  O.  Buff  Leghorns  exclusively  from  stock 
scoring 90  to  9G points.  Clias.  Cain.Chandlersville,  O. 


Buff  orpington  eggs— 15,  $l  45,$2.5o;  ioo, 
$5.  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs.  11,  $1.  Collie  Puppies, 
males,  $5;  females,  $4.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

pUCCUIRCq— THE  WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

unLOniriLO  Long -bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

ni  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLnoL  mission  House  in  Now  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„  N.Y, 

YOU  CAN  FIND 

the  farm  you  want  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay 
through  “Strout’s  List  No.  18,”  a  catalogue  describ¬ 
ing  500  farms  with  pictures  of  the  buildings  on  256; 
selected  from  our  immense  list  of  4,000;  traveling 
instructions  given  to  reach  each  property;  stock  and 
tools  included  with  many,  to  settle  estates  quickly. 
Write  to-day  for  free  copy.  B,  A.  STROUT  CO., 
Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

$800  BUYS  FARM 

87  acres  of  fertile,  light  loam  soil,  one  mile  from 
village,  Iks  story  house,  built  in  1906;  near  one  of  the 
best  fruit  markets  in  the  world;  good  neighbors, 
mild  climate;  a  chance  to  make  money  and  live  and 
work  in  the  sunshine;  all  for  only  $800;  see  farm 
No.  44026,  page  34  of  Strout’s  List  18,  a  beautifully 
illustrated  hook  describing  500  bargains  selected 
from  4,000  farms  that  we  have  for  sale  throughout 
the  East.  Write  for  free  copy.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

ON  THE  CHESAPEAKE, 

246  acres  bordering  the  saltwater  for  3-i  mile;  valu¬ 
able  oyster  bed  of  25  acres:  easy  sail  to  Baltimore; 
100  acres  in  tillage,  17  in  winter  grain;  100  acres  in 
spring  watered  pasture  and  the  balance  in  pine  and 
oak  wood;  3  acres  of  thrifty  strawberries;  splendid 
lot  of  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  apples;  extra  good 
2-story  house,  8  rooms,  piazza;  first  class  barn;  ten¬ 
ant  house;  beautiful  maple  and  chestnut  shade  and 
views  of  the  sparkling  water;  price  reduced  to  $5,500 
—  k2  down  and  easy  terms;  see  picture  and  traveling 
instructions  on  page  35,  farm  No.  59002,  in  “Strout’s 
List  18.”  This  hook  with  500  descriptions  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  buildings  on  256  of  the  best  bargains 
selected  from  4000  for  sale  for  sale  in  10  states. 
Mailed  FREE.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  42  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$8  per  Acre  and  up 

With  improvements.  Good  productive  soil,  abundant 
water  supply  and  host  climate  on  earth.  Near  rail¬ 
road  and  good  markets  with  best  church,  school  and 
social  advantages.  For  list  of  farms,  excursion  rates 
and  our  beautiful  pamphlet  showing  what  others 
have  accomplished,  write  to-day  to  F.  II.  LA 
BAUME.  Agri.  and  Indl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry„  Box  E.  L.  Roanoke,  Va. 


CAN  DAN  PATCH  PACE  A  MILE  IN  1:54  ? 

His  Trainer  Says  Dan  Will  AsUnish  The  World  hi  1917. 

This  Beautiful  Picture 
In  6  Brilliant  Colors 
Mailed  To  You  Free. 

Dan  Patch  1 :55,  The  Paeiag  King. 
Oresctua  2:02 The  Trotting  King. 

We  have  Large,  Colored  Litho¬ 
graphs  of  our  World  Famous 
Champion  Stallions,  Dan  Patch 
l:55and  Oresceua  2:02 kf,  in  an  Ex¬ 
citing  Speed  Contest .  It  is  16  by 
21  inches  and  shows  both  horses 
ns  life-like  as  if  you  saw  them 
racing.  Mailed  Free,  Postage 
Prepaid. 

Write  For  This  Picture. 

1st,  Name  the  paper  in  which 
you  Baw  this  offer.  2nd,  State  how 
much  live  stock  you  own. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  U.  S.  A. 


THE  WORLD’S  MOST  FAMOUS  HARNESS  HORSE  FARM 


International  Stock  Food  Farm  of  seven  hundred  acres,  owned  by  M.  W.  Savage,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  famous  harness  horse  farm  in  the  world  BECAUSE  it  owns  the  Four  World  Champion  Stallions,  DAN  PATCH  1 
Champion  Pacer  and  Fastest  Harness  Horse  in  the  World.  CRESCEUS  2 :02J£ ,  the  Champion  Trotting  Stallion  of  the  World. 
ARION  2 the  Champion  2  and  3-year-old  Trotting  Stallion  to  high  wheel  sulky.  DIRECTUM  2:05*,  the  champion  4-year 
old  Trotting  Stallion.  Also  Roy  Wilkes  2 :06^,  the  first  stallion  to  beat  2:10  and  World  Champion  for  four  years.  All  of 
these  stallions  and  the  one  hundred  brood  mares  and  their  colts  are  fed  “International  Stock  Food”  everyday.  Yoaare 
specially  invited  to  visit  this  farm  at  Savage,  10  miles  from  Minneapolis,  and  see  the  every  day,  practical  resuits  of  feeding 
International  Stock  Food*  tT3  Feeds  for  One  Cent.  W e  always  w.lcome  visitors. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


When  one  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  has 
a  genuine  grievance  against  any  concern, 
another  is  pretty  sure  to  have  had  similar 
experience.  Listen  to  this : 

In  regard  to  the  firm  of  Chas.  R.  Fish, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  I  have  this  to  say.  I 
gave  this  firm  an  order  for  $85  worth  of 
nursery  stock  in  the  Fall  of  1903,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  replace  all 
stock  that  was  not  living  in  the  year  1904. 
After  the  stock  came  I  was  not  willing  to 
receive  it  until  I  received  from  a  member  of 
the  firm  a  written  guarantee  that  they  would 
do  so.,  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Fish  came  to  Nashua 
and  gave  me  such  a  guarantee,  and  it  was 
worth  as  much  as  the  paper  it  was  written 
upon  and  no  more.  In  the  Spring  of  1904  I 
sent  Mr.  Fish  a  list  of  stock  that  was  not 
living;  he  paid  no  attention  to  communica¬ 
tions.  I  then  had  an  attorney  write  him, 
and  he  sent  me  a  few  “measley”  culls  not 
worth  setting,  but  I  paid  to  have  them  set. 
I  don’t  think  one  of  them  lived.  The  list 
sent  me  was  less  than  one-fourth  the  list  I 
sent  Fish  as  not  living,  and  if  I  had  simply 
thrown  the  culls  away  that  he  sent  me  I 
should  have  been  better  off.  He  sent  a  reply 
to  the  attorney  that  the  stock  was  not  set 
out  properly.  I  have  set  out  some  2,500  trees 
for  myself  and  never  lost  one  per  cent  of 
stock  in  the  past.  As  to  this  firm  not  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  contracts  of  its  agents,  how  can 
they  if  they  will  not  stand  by  the  contract 
of  principals?  w.  s.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

Comment  hardly  improves  a  clear,  plain 
statement  of  that  kind.  No  embellish¬ 
ment  would  make  it  stronger  or  more 
forcible.  If  a  man  will  not  keep  his  agree¬ 
ment  in  some  things,  there  are  ways  to 
make  him  do  so ;  but  when  buying  nur¬ 
sery  stock  it  is  more  economical  to  hunt 
up  a  man  who  does  as  he  agrees  without 
force  or  banter. 

A  Pennsylvania  subscriber  complains 
that  he  sold  potatoes  to  A.  J.  Andrews, 
2200  Broad  street,  Richmond,  Va.  Mr. 
Andrews  furnished  references,  but  does 
not  pay  for  the  potatoes.  We  have  asked 
him  repeatedly  for  an  explanation,  but 
hear  nothing  from  him.  It  is  reported 
that  there  are  other  claims  against  him 
for  collection.  It  would  seem  like  a  wise 
precaution  to  insist  on  having  the  cash  in 
hand  before  shipping  him  farm  produce. 

Last  Fall  I  saw  in  the  New  England 
Homestead  some  sheep  advertised  by  T.  P. 
Consodlne,  Brewster,  Mass.  After  consider¬ 
able  correspondence,  I  bought  the  flock  for  $140, 
but  found  when  they  arrived  that  they  were 
not  as  represented.  I  can  get  no  satisfaction 
from  Mr.  Consodine  or  the  Homestead.  He 
claims  now  that  the  sheep  were  not  his, 
but  belonged  to  the  Nicholson  estate.  The 
It.  N.-Y.  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  deal, 
but  I  have  always  found  that  you  help 
your  subscribers,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you  ask  Mr.  Consodine  if  he  is  willing  to 
have  the  matter  investigated,  or  if  he  will 
submit  it  to  the  Nicholson  heirs  for  adjust¬ 
ment.  A.  N.  PEASLEE. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  wrote  Mr.  Consodine  in  reference 
to  this  complaint,  but  received  an  evasive 
reply  both  from  him  and  his  attorney,  sim¬ 
ply  claiming  that  he  was  not  liable  for 
damages.  We  asked  him  to  send  us  the 
address  of  the  parties  for  whom  he  sold 
the  sheep,  but  he  has  not  done  so.  We 
then  looked  up  the  correspondence  and 
found  that  Mr.  Consodine  wrote  Mr. 
Peaslee  before  the  sale  the  following: 

These  ram  lambs  as  yearlings  ought  to 
bring  you  $10  to  $15  for  breeders.  There 
are  no  better  ones  in  New  England.  They 
are  the  compact  type;  wool  to  their  knees 
and  on  the  belly,  mnd  the  tuft  between  the 
eyes  and  on  the  top  of  head.  They  will 
make  very  heavy  sheep,  as  they  are  low  to 
the  ground.  They  are  not  fence  jumpers,  and 
are  very  peaceable,  and  have  never  been 
chased  by  dogs.  These  sheep  are  all  right 
and  are  only  sold  to  settle  an  estate.  The 
ewes  are  two  to  four  years  old ;  that  is, 
the  oldest  are  four  years :  there  is  one  two- 
year-old.  The  12  ewes  had  17  lambs  last 
Spring,  and  raised  every  one.  The  four-year- 
old  ram  is  registered  and  is  the  sire  of 
the  lambs  for  sale.  The  ewes  averaged  eight 
pounds  wool  last  Spring.  This  kind  are  not 
for  sale  at  these  prices  very  often.  These 
sheep  are  not  small ;  they  are  good  size  and 
heavy. 

After  the  sale  he  wrote  this  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Peaslee’s  complaint: 

I  did  not  see  them.  I  sold  them  to  you  as 
they  were  described  to  me.  If  I  owned  these 
sheep  and  sold  them  to  you  at  the  price  it 
would  be  a  different  matter,  but  as  it  is 
I  can  do  nothing.  t.  p.  consodine. 

Before  the  sale  he  seemed  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  sheep.  He  could  de¬ 
scribe  them  in  detail.  After  he  had  the 
$140  in  his  pocket  he  admits  that  he  never 
saw  them,  but  sold  them  for  what  they 
were  described  to  be  to  him,  and  refused 
to  tell  who  described  them  to  him,  who 
and  where  the  former  owners  are,  and 
just  what  position  he  occupied  in  the  deal. 
There  is  always  some  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  value  of  animals.  They  are 
never  likely  to  look  as  well  at  the  end  of 
a  journey  as  before,  and  allowances  should 
be  made  for  this,  but  when  a  seller  de¬ 
scribes  sheep  that  he  never  saw  with  so 


much  detail  and  then  disclaims  all  respon¬ 
sibility,  appearances  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  buyer’s  estimate  of  their  con¬ 
dition  and  value.  In  such  a  case  a  buyer 
has  no  redress.  Pie  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  law  in  another  State  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages,  and  in  many  cases  would  not  be 
able  to  collect  a  judgment  if  secured. 
There  is  a  class  of  people  who  think  it 
perfectly  proper  to  make  any  kind  of  rep¬ 
resentations  to  get  a  farmer’s  money,  and 
send  him  what  they  please  afterwards. 
We  have  evidence  of  it  every  day.  We 
may  never  be  able  to  break  up  the  custom 
entirely,  but  we  propose  to  keep  right  on 
letting  daylight  into  such  transactions.  It 
puts  some  of  them  out  of  business  anyway. 

Enclosed  find  renewal  for  one  year.  I 
send  this  a  few  weeks  ahead  of  time  so 
as  to  make  myself  eligible  for  a  Brown’s 
Seedling  grape  in  time  for  Spring  planting. 
I  also  send  one  good  kick  at  the  pedigree 
plant  business.  This  theory  has  been  proven 
false  times  a  plenty  by  disinterested  grow¬ 
ers.  Theory  is  all  there  is  to  it  so  far  as 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  evidence.  Unless 
you  have  other  figures  at  hand  in  support 
of  the  theory  will  you  mot  pass  this  kick 
on  ?  F.  M. 

Indiana. 

This  subject  has  been  exhaustively  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  editorial  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  several  occasions.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  theory  except 
that  if  buds  are  taken  from  a  bearing  tree 
this  is  a  reliable  insurance  that  the  trees 
will  be  true  to  name,  while  if  the  buds  are 
taken  from  young  stock,  if  a  mistake  was 
made  in  any  of  the  young  stock  it  would 
not  be  detected,  and  the  error  would  be 
repeated. 

Here  are  two  letters  expressing  the 
same  sentiment: 

I  enclose  money  order  for  $1  to  renew 
subscription.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  poultry  department,  and  like  it  better 
than  the  advice  in  one  of  my  papers  devoted 
entirely  to  poultry.  F.  m.  n. 

Connecticut. 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  renewal  of  subscrip¬ 
tion.  I  shall  try  that  grapevine,  as  that 
rose  bush  has  been  a  success.  My  daugh¬ 
ter  says  she  gets  more  practical  suggestion 
on  poultry  raising  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  than 
from  all  other  sources  combined,  and  she 
has  access  to  and  takes  some  8  or  10  pub¬ 
lications  of  agricultural  and  poultry  topics — 
and  good  ones,  too.  b.  h.  s. 

Wisconsin. 

It  is  nothing  against  the  poultry  papers, 
as  one  of  the  letters  point  out,  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  gives  more  practical  information 
for  the  needs  of  the  farm  than  they  do. 
They  have  the  fancy  trade,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  or  special  poultry  interests  to 
look  after.  Few  of  them  can  know  the 
real  needs  of  the  farm.  An  article  on 
poultry  may  read  ever  so  well,  and  yet 
not  cover  the  farmer’s  need.  It  is  in 
knowing  the  need  of  the  farm  yard,  and 
in  supplying  just  that  and  nothing  more 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  earned  its  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  poultry  paper. 

The  Ruby  Queen  is  my  choice  among  all 
my  roses  because  of  its  unique,  exquisite, 
dainty,  cheerful  color.  I  have  rooted  and 
given  away  dozens  of  plants,  with  the  story 
of  how  I  got  it.  The  Philadelphia  Rambler 
blossomed  'last  year  aud  is  magnificent.  I 
mav  like  it  as  well  as  the  other  in  time. 

Sfissouri.  F.  E.  H. 

The  roses  were  all  right.  They  justify 
all  we  ever  expected  of  them,  but  the 
grape  is  going  to  appeal  to  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  people.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
stronger,  older  plant,  and  there  will  be 
no  trouble  to  get  it  to  grow  and  thrive. 
They  are  going  out  now  every  day,  and 
the  reports  are  all  most  encouraging.  We 
never  sent  out  a  thing  that  the  people  take 
so  much  interest  in  and  nothing  that  they 
have  studied  how  to  care  for  with  so  much 
detail.  We  look  for  this  grape  to  be  a 
great  success.  One  man  is  reported  to 
have  bought  a  half  dozen  plants  of  it 
somewhere  for  $5.  We  are  trying  to  fol¬ 
low  it  up.  Not  that  we  would  bother  the 
man  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  plants, 
but  to  make  sure,  as  we  suspect  that  he 
has  not  got  the  genuine  plant.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  bought  up  the  whole  stock  and  are 
not  selling  a  single  plant. 

I  received  my  grape  some  days  ago — a  fine 
plant — and  put  it  out.  Many  thanks,  and 
will  say,  count  me  a  life  member  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family ;  have  only  been  a  member 
three  years,  and  have  all  my  papers  on  file. 
I  like  the  way  you  peg  it  to  tbe  frauds. 
Keep  at  it.  1  send  herewith  two  10-weeks’ 
subscriptions  to  your  paper  for  farmers  in 
my  neighborhood.  g.  w.  a. 

West  Virginia. 

Another  man  in  the  same  mail  says  his 
10  weeks  trial  is  up,  but  he  wants  to  be¬ 
come  a  life  member.  We  say  frankly  we 
like  the  interest  that  prompts  a  man  to 
send  along  those  10  weeks  trials.  It  is  the 
kind  of  work  that  helps.  Never  before 
did  we  have  such  a  record  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  month  of  April.  We  have  at 
this  writing  another  week  in  April,  and  if 
the  pace  is  kept  up  to  the  end  of  the 
month  we  shall  receive  three  times  the 
number  of  subscriptions  ever  received  in 
the  month  of  April  before.  We  are  push¬ 
ing  the  grapes  out  just  as  fast  as  the  re¬ 
newals  come  in,  but  you  should  not  delay 
any  longer.  Send  the  renewal  promptly 
now  and  we  will  see  that  there  is  no  delay 
in  forwarding  the  grape.  j.  j.  d. 


* 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 


We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

0,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-halt  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices;  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 
$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Per  IS.  Per  100.  Per  1,000. 

f  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $8.00  $8.00  $60.00 

White  Wyandottes,  8.50  10.00  80.00 

l  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  8.00  8.00  60.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor, _ - _ -  -  IONA,  New  Jersey 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


ROSE  AND  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

average  egg  production  of  50  June  hatched  pullets 
over  51  each  for  first  83  days  of  1907.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1.50  for  15;  $4  per  100;  from  selected  pens, 
$2  per  15.  A.  J.  STEWART,  Route  27.  Newfane.N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLELING  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 


SO  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 
i  Ui  Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying.  Free 
range.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15;  $4  per  hundred. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,500  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown.N.  Y. 


S.  G.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS' 

Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Unexcelled  for 
introducing  new  blood  or  as  foundation  stock.  Eggs 
from  my  special  matings,  $1.50  iper  15;  $2.50  per  30; 
$6  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

IRA  L.  LETTS,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER.  R.  D.  41.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs.  $1.25  per  15;  $2.50 
”  per  50;  $40  per  1,000.  Also  fine  breeding  stock  at 
$6.00  per  trio;  choice  pens  of  ten  hens  and  cock, 
properly  mated,  $15.00.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Also 
PEKIN  DUCK  eggs,  $1.00  per  11.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN, Stanley, N.Y. 


CfifiC— Buff  Wyan.  exclusively,  (Golden  Rod  and 
other  prize  winning  strains);  farm  range; 
$1.50  per  15.  G.  S.  BUCHER,  R.  1,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


Partridge  W yandotte  Eggs  (Doolittle)  $3.00  per  15. 
High  Class.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


White  and  Black  Rose  Comb  MINORCA  liens 

"  and  roosters  of  high  strain.  Eggs  for  setting.  13 
for  $1.  Eight  white  eggs  to  the  lb.  of  this  strain. 
J.  M.  QUALE,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


Cfif'Q  from  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns, 
LU  UO  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rose 
Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks,  Chester  White  Pigs,  Scotch 
Collie  Pups,  sable  with  white  collar  around  neck,  $5 
each.  Jersey  Bull  Calves  cheap. 

D.  J.  KENEPP,  McVeytown,  Penn. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXGLUSIVESY. 

Eggs,  $1.10  per  13.  Fine  Cockerels,  11  months  old, 
$2,50.  Also  choice  young  ANGORA  RABBITS 
(white) ,  $2.50  per  pair.  W.  FRY,  Wading  River,  L.  I. 


Eggs  for  hatching-r.  c.  rhode  is¬ 
land  REDS  only,  heavy  layers.  Our  250  hens 
and  pullets  laid  238  doz.  in  Jan.  Stock  from  the 
two  most  successful  prize-winning  strains  in  the 
U.  S.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15:  from  one  pen  of  special 
mating,  $2.00  per  15:  incubator  eggs,  $5.00  per  100. 

J.  I.  PARENT,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.-R.  D.  No.  2. 


|  "f  PppQ  per  hen  from  my  Barred  Rocks  In  1906.  My 
•■If  CIS  110  REDS  are  equally  good  layers.  Cash  with  order. 
Eggs,  75c.  per  13  ;  $2.25  per  50.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


rOLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS-$2.00  per 
setting.  White  Wyandotte,  $4.00  per  100. 


DABY CHICKS—Choice White  Leghorns  reasonable,  cir- 
cular  free,  FRANK  EDSON,  Le  Roy,  New  York. 


WHITE  COCHIN  BANTAM-Eggs  from  winners 
"  at  Danbury  and  New  York,  $2.00  per  11. 

AWEE  BANTAM  YARD,  Ridgefield,  Conn, 


SILVER  WYANDOTTES  i£W„.  c*,.. 

u  free.  C.  BROWNING.  Box  11,  Portland,  Mich. 


25,000 

FOREST 


Fertile  White  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $4.00  per 
100;  baby  chicks,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
HILL  FARM,  Burnwood,  New  York. 


VUHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIV ELY-15  years 
”  ’  experience  as  a  breeder  of  this  popular  variety. 
Eggs  from  fancy  matings,  $1.50  per  13.  Incubator 
Eggs,  $6  per  100.  Circular  on  application.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MATT  M.FARKELL,  Sod  us  Point,  N.Y. 


WHITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  White 
Wyandottes  only  $6.00  and  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.  Walteh  McEwan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Seik,  Mgr. 


Wright’s  White  Wyandotte  Eggs -dFr"stto$i.oo 

per  15;  $4.00  per  100.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00 
per  11.  GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


Barred  and  white  Plymouth  rock 

Eggs  for  hatching, from  fancier’s  matings  at  far¬ 
mers’ prices;  15  for  $1.00;  100  for  $5.00.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sam’l  C.  Jayne,  R.  D.  37,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


Vl/HITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS-Dustons,  $4.00 
»  per  100.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1  per  setting. 
HUNN  LAKE  POULTRY  FARM!  Bangall,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS 

No.lMated  Homers, 
in  large  or  small  lots:  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  us  for  prices.  Send  100  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

.PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM.  Morton,  Pa. 


FIImItED  SS  HOMER  PIGEONS  sale. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


OUACKETT’S  cape  CURE."  It’s  a  powder;  the  chicks 
■*  inhale  it.  Kills  the  worm  as  well  as  the  germ, 
guaranteed.  Large  20  oz.  pack.,  postpaid,  500  (money 
order) .  Address,  T.  C.  Hackett,  Hillsboro,  Md.,  Box  A 


PHFAQAMTQ — Pheasant  breeding:  pays  1,000  percent,  better  than 
chicken*.  Most  beautiful  birds.  F.asily  raised. 
Also  Quail,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild  Turkeys.  Zoological  stock. 
Bantams,  standard  poultry  90c.  setting.  Catalogue,  100  pages, 
200  illustrations,  colored  pictures,  exchanges.  How  to  breed 
Pheasants,  25c.  N.  WICKS,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER’ 

A  cheap,  effective  dis-  I 
i  ivfvNw  infectant  and  remedy, 

I  —  n'1  LbiaSs.  a  in  powder  form  to  be 

'  dusted  on.  Perfectly 
I  harmless.  5  oz.15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
31bs.50c.  6)4  lbs. $1.00.  (f.o.b.  N.Y.  City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  > 
Dept.HG  26-28  Yesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


1,000  CHOICE  FERRETS  for  the 

Spring  trade.  Perfect  workers.  They  clear  out 
rats,  hunt  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book,  6c.  Cir.  price 
list  free.  s>  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  15;  $6  to  $15  per  100.  Mating  List 
sent  on  request.  A  few  fine  Cockerels  left,  $2  up. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds_winteTwT.sn 

Try  a  few  settings  and  be  convinced  and  raise  some 
prize  winners  besides.  Eggs  from  prize  winning  stock 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  setting 
Of  15.  J.  F.  KELLOGG,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS-Duston  direct;  Satisfaction 
"guaranteed;  $3.50  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs,  750  per  11.  M.  McMULLEN,  Stanfordville, N.Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  pens.  $1.50  to  $3.00 
per  setting,  $6.00  per  hundred. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.oulIZeds.cX 

fully  mated.  Eggs  100  each.  W.  R.  FISHER,  Mem¬ 
ber  R.  I.  Red  Club,  Swiftwater,  Mouroe  Co.,  Penn. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS, 

11  for  $1 .  White  Leghorns,  Black  Mlnorcas,  Anconas, 
Bose  Comb  Reds,  15  for  $1.00. 

GEO.  W.  DE  BIDDER.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry  eggs.  Prices  low.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 


15  Eggs, 75c.  Famous  ai'gTJgi 

Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Layers:  Winners;  Range. 
Colony  Poultry  Fabm,  Box  2,  Shermansville,  Pa. 


Enterprise  poultry  yards,  Ridgefield, 

Conn.  Eggs  for  hatching  1907.  Black  Orpington, 
$6  per  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  $1.50  per  15.  Special, 
$3  per  15,  $6  per  100.  Fertility  guaranteed. 


FOR  SALE— S.C.W. Leghorns,  heavy  laying  strains, 
Eggs  $1  per  15.  FRED.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

90  CRRQ  <M  —Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leg- 
ZU  LUUO  Oli  horns,  Minorcas.  Also,  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Thirty  varieties  of  Eggs.  List  Free. 

A.  L.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Penn. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

S.  C.  W.  Legh’s;  selected  birds  from  fine  laying  strain. 
Eggs,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  C.  E.  SL1TER, 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Union,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40;  from  thoroughbred  Brab- 
mas.  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Reds  and  Leghorns, 
12  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Red  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  SO;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  quukertown.  Fa. 


lyTAPLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  varl- 
etles,  Andalusians,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Hamburg#,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvauia, Pa. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  SNEW  Y^IRK.10' 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


Standard-bred  Poultry — Highest  quality;  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Fairvlew  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


ORFINGTONS-Eggs.  $1  per  13 
D  U  r  r  V.  R.  WOOSTER,  Lysander,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

First  prize  winners  at  Westchester  County  Fair. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  setting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WOODSTOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Elmsford,  N.  Y. 


Established  1888.  —  bred  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks;  White,  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes  ;  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Brahmas,  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  high 
quality  exhibition,  $5  per  setting;  Trap-nested  Lay¬ 
ing  Bred.  $2  per  setting,  $8  per  100.  Catalogue. 

EI.M  POULTRY  YARDS,  Dux  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 


NELSON’S  BARRED  ROCKS  and  BROWN 
LEGHORNS  lay  at  131  days  of  age.  Eggs,  15, 
$1.00.  Stock  bred  23  years.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Barred  Plymouth  rock,  r.  i.  red  and 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  from  the  best  strains 
in  the  country.  $1  per  sitting;  $5  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  HOWARD,  Jr.,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.J 


DARREI),  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta.  Pennsylvania. 


BONNIE  BRAE 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
Class  Single  and  Bose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury  .Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  In  any 
quantity  at  $6  to  $8  per  100,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  Pekin  Ducks 
still  on  band  in  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  In  vicln- 
ty  of  NewYork  City.  Incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity 

DflCC  nnun  R  I  RCnQ—Eiad  for  business. 

tlUdE  bUmD  111  li  nCUO  Eggs, *1.1)0  per  13;  3 
settings,  $2.50.  L.  M.  LOVELESS,  Pulaski,  N,  Y, 
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HUMOROUS 


Why  Is  It  that  the  ocean  moans? 

That’s  what  I’d  like  to  know; 

It  may  he  that  the  lobster 
Has  pinehed  Its  under-tow. 

— Chicago  Journal. 

“Do  you  boil  your  drinking  water  to 
kill  the  microbes?”  “No.  What’s  the 
use?  I’d  as  soon  be  an  aquarium  as  a 
cemetery.” — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Miffkins  :  “What  would  you  do  if  I 
was  to  call  you  a  liar?”  Biffkins:  “I’d 
mention  vour  indiscretion  to  the  coroner 
at  the  inquest.”— Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  new  member:  “I  suppose  you 
never  thought  I’d  be  elected  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  did  you,  ’Rastus?”  The  Waiter: 
“No,  sah ;  but  de  Lawd’s  will  be  done.” — 
Judge. 

Newed:  “Don’t  you  believe  that  mar¬ 
riage  broadens  a  man?”  Oldwed:  “Well, 
I  don’t  know  about  that ;  but  it  usjually 
makes  him  shorter.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Workman:  “I  got  married  yesterday, 
sir.  Can  you  give  me  a  rise  in  wages?” 
The  Boss:  “I’m  afraid  not.  The  firm 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  accidents 
that  happen  outside  the  works.” — Ally 
Sloper. 

Cittiman  :  “Look  here,  sir,  didn’t  you 
warrant  the  horse  you  sold  me  yester¬ 
day  to  be  without  fault?”  David  Ha- 
rum:  “Yes;  ain’t  he?”  Cittiman:  No, 
sir,  he  is  not ;  he  interferes.”  David 
Harum:  “Wal,  I  don’t  see  as  you  hev 
any  reason  for  complainin’  about  that. 
He  don’t  interfere  with  anybody  but  him¬ 
self,  does  he?” — Lippincott’s. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  gotting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Unking  Powder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

R— 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y, 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Orange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story — all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  It  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Goatiner  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong:  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Eight  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PI1TTCDC 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UU I  1  LMe 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


mmsu 


V/£'g  $  JOF  AND  REPAIRPROOF 


‘-rV'-gs 


L.  O- 

/  cable,  du¬ 

rable,  03  >mical  and 
labor-saving  roof.  Ama- 
tite  tops  them  all. 

Let  us  look  into  the  subject 
more  fully. 

With  any  other  roof  there  is 
the  necessary  preparation  be¬ 
fore  you  can  begin  the  work. 

With  shingles— the  slow,  la¬ 
borious  work  of  nailing  each 
shingle  separately,  matching 
and  chalk-lining  each  row. 

With  Tin — matching,  solder¬ 
ing,  painting — then  the  ever¬ 
lasting  keeping  it  painted, 
year  after  year,  so  it  won’t  leak. 

With  ordinary  ready  roofings 
— paint!  paint!  paint! 

With  Amatite — you  can  nail 
it  down  yourself,  over  your 
“new  roof  or  your  old  shingled 
Or  tin  roof,  and  there  you  are. 


No  worry,  no  fuss,  no 
expense. 

Could  you  possibly  find 
any  other  roofing  to  so 
completely  meet  every  re¬ 
quirement  ? 

And  your  expense  cease9 
after  you  have  purchased 
enough  Amatite  for  the  job. 

There  need  be  no  saving 
to  repair  the  barn  roof  next 
spring.  You  will  not  need  it. 

Amatite  doesn’t  need  to  be 
repaired  every  year  or  so; 
it  requires  no  painting  or 
coating  of  any  kind  to  make 
it  last  from  one  season  to  an¬ 
other.  Amatite  is  waterproof, 
weatherproof  and  repairproof. ' 


Free  Samples 


Write  for  a  free  sample  and  ex¬ 
amine  it.  That  will  tell  its  own  story \ 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 


L  Now  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Allegheny  Kansas  City 

St*  Louis  Boston  Minneapolis  Philadelphia 
Now  Orleans  Cincinnati  London,  Eng* 


: .  You  Need  a  NEW  Roof 

Your  present  one  Is  leaking  and  worn  beyond  repair.  Why  not  put  on  a  roof  this 
time  that  will  outlast,  your  building  and  never  cost  another  cent  during  the  rest  of  your 
life?  What’s  the  use  of  spending  anymore  of  your  hard  earned  money  for  short-lived 
shingles,  tin,  metal  or  composition  roofs  that  require  constant  painting  and  repairs  ?  Why 
not  buy  a  sanitary,  fire-proof,  handsome,  “  never- wear-out  ”  SLATE  E.OOF— one  that  will 
end  your  roofing  troubles  forever  and  increase  tho  attractiveness  and  selling  value  of  your 
property  ?  A 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roof 

Costs  Little  More  than  Short-Lived  Roofing 

and  the  actual  value  added  to  your  property  more  than  makes  up  the  difference.  This  is 
an  absolute  fact.  BUILDINGS  ROOFED  WITH  SLATE  HAVE  A  HIGHER  MARKET 
VALu'E.  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Roofing  slate  is  nature’s  own  product,  solid  rock,  quarried 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  split  into  convenient  form  for  laying.  It  is  the  only 
roofing  material  known  that  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  drought  or  moisture.  It 
cannot  wear  out,  warp,  rust  or  decay!  TTyour  building  on  which  it  is  placed  lasts  a 
hundred  years,  the  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roof  will  still  be  in  good  condition.  It  is  the 
only  roof  that  will  insure  pure  cistern  water  and  protection  from  lire  and  lightning— tho 
only  one  that  will  give  your  buildings  the  improved  appearance  and  added  value  that 
makes  them  better  than  your  neighbor’s  who  does  not  use  Slate.  ANY  building,  old  or 
new  can  be  roofed  with  slate. 

Out  FREE  is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  tells  all  about  the  different  roofings 
and  will  save  you  money.  Don’t  wait.  Write  for  it  now.  Give 
Book,  *  ROOFS  y  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO., 

Box  to.  BRaiMVI  LLE,  l\l,  V, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


30  DAYS 
ON  THIS 


Woodpecker” 


AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS 

A  hundred-job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  simple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  makeitrun. Try  till 
you  know.  Shipitbackifyou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline.  3^,7, 14 
h.p.  A  selling  plan  that’s  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
WOODPECKER,  TOth  St.  Office, Mlddletown.Ohlo. 


THE  STODDARD  LINE 

OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use,  sizes 
from  1%  to  100  horse  power. 
Vertical  or  Horizontal,  Mounted  or 
Stationary. 

BOTH  CIECULAE,  and  DRAG  SAW 
OUTFITS. 

STODDARD  MFG.  00., Rutland, Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  KH. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS, 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14*2  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  P0LECUTA 


NO -MORE 
~  USEF0I 

<  PLOW 

_ i 

o 


SEND  FOR  5 
CIRCULARSTOTHE 

tP  CUTAWAY  g 
*  HARROW  COq 

HIGGANUM  C0NN<; 
U.  S.A.  < 


AT  LAST  A 

Perfect  Power. 

OUR  2  cycle  Gasoline  Engines  mark  a  new  era 
in  Farm  powers.  Simplest  construdted  and 
easiest  operated  Engine  made.  Uses  no  more  fuel 
than  4-Cycle  Engines.  No  Valves,  Springs,  Cams 
nor  Gears  to  give  trouble  and  wear  out.  Speed 
adjustable  while  Engine  is  running.  Starts  easy  in 
cold  weather.  Uses  Alcohol,  Gasoline,  Natural 
or  City  Gas.  Four  sizes,  2  1-2,  5,  10,  15  H.  P., 
Stationary  or  Portable. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  prices,  they  will  surprise  you. 

*The  Maxwell  &  Fitch  Co.,Rome,N.Y. 


SEPARATORS,  STEAM  AND  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

from  3  to  as 
H.  P.,  mounted 
and  stationary. 
Tread  Powers  from  x 

_  :o 3 H.P.,  Sweep  Powers 

from  a  to  8  H.  P.,  Hand  and  Power 
Com  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  Saws, 
Steel  and  Wood  Land  Rollers,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
Th^MeMenjer^feCo^oj^^^Tatamy^a, 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  GEARS*  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL 


GALLS 

need  not  interfere  in  the  < 
least  with  your  work,  if 
you  will  use 

BICKMORE’S 
GALii  CURE 

Guaranteed  to  cure  all  harness, 
collar  and  saddle  galls,  speed  cracks, 
•cratches  or  greaseheel.  Look  for  trade 
mark.  Take  no  substitute.  Hick  more’s 
Horse  Book  and  1-oz.  box  Bickmore’s 
Gail  Cure  FEEE  for  lOo  to  Pay  Post¬ 
age.  Write  today.  Bold  by  dealers. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 

Box 912 ,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Digks. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Hog  Plow. 
Cuts  a  track  6  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will 
,tga^  plow  a  new  cut  forest.  Ills 
double  action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves  1,500  tons 
of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

30  Alain  St.,  liigg-anum,  Conn* 


A  FLEXIBLE 

Barn  Door  Hanger. 

That  works.  Allows  close  fitting  of 
doors,  accommodates  itself  to  the  in¬ 
equalities  and  warping  of  siding  and  yet 
never  binds  or  runs  hard.  Hung  on 
two  sets  of  hangers,  one  on  each  side 
of  an  inverted  '  T”  rail.  Straddles  the 
track  like  a  hay  carrier.  It  has  an  ab¬ 
solute  center  draft,  no  side  hitch. 

Runs  easy  and  true  without  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  blown,  rooted  or  hooked 
off.  Has  chilled  steel  roller  bearings. 
Fully  described  in  catalog  of  Hay 
Tools,  Barn  and  Stable  Equipments. 

A  copy  free.  Write  for  it  and  know  all 
about  the  "Hanger  he  can’t  hook  off." 

Louden  Machinery  Company, 

39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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/I  PROBLEM  IN  HOME  SEEKING 

Shall  a  Western  Man  Go  West  or  South  ? 

When  the  Hope  Farm  man  came  back  from  Iowa 
last  Winter  he  said  that  the  East  is  now  a  competitor 
of  the  West  in  the  effort  to  attract  desirable  settlers. 
Forty  years  ago  the  West  had  little  competition,  but 
now  land  values  have  changed  the  situation.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  problem  is  presented  by  one  of  our  readers  in 
central  Illinois,  and  is,  we  believe,  typical  of  many 
others : 

Where  Shall  I  Go? 

I  have  a  farm  or  30  acres  here  in  central  Illinois.  I  am 
engaged  in  the  fruit  business,  having  about  400  apple  trees 


I  better  sell  out  and  go  dovvin  there,  or  would  it  be  better 
yet  for  me  to  come  East  and  buy  one  of  those  farms  that 

are  selling  for  less  than  the  buildings  are  worth?  I  have 

a  list  before  me,  and  from  it  I  quote  :  Tolland  Co.,  Conn., 
100  acres,  .$2,500,  buildings  insured  for  .$2,400;  same 
county,  103  acres,  .$1,000,  insured  for  $1,400;  Windham 
Co.,  Conn.,  140  acres,  $3,300,  buildings  insured  for  $3,800 ; 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  54  acres,  $5,000,  house  would  cost  to 

buiid  $7,000;  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  20  acres,  $2,200,  buildings 
insured  for  $3,300.  I  could  give  many  more  examples  like 
this.  I  cannot  understand  it.  I  think  either  the  land 
must  be  no  account,  or  elsa  you  eastern  men  do  not  take 
to  farming.  Who  can  give  an  explanation?  So  it  is  seen 
that  I  have  these  two  sections  in  view  if  I  make  a  change. 
I  have  probably  stated  a  pretty  hard  problem,  but  would 
like  the  opinion  of  “those  that  know.”  n. 

In  order  to  learn  just  why  certain  farm  lands  in  New 


abound  in  ledge,  rocks  and  stones,  sand  banks  or  clay. 

1  he  farm  I  occupy  is  65  acres;  two-thirds  of  it  is  a 
shale  ledge  which  comes  to  the  surface,  and  one-half 
the  other  third  the  ledge  will  not  average  one  foot 
below,  but  there  are  places,  even  with  a  few  feet  of  the 
ledge  on  the  surface,  where  one  can  go  20  or  more  feet 
without  striking  the  ledge.  The  upland  is  full  of  small 
stones,  the  lowland  but  few  and  inclined  to  clay,  and  in 
some  places,  stiff  clay,  other  places  muck  and  sand  or 
fine  gravel.  This  latter  kind  of  soil  is  my  favorite  for 
strawberries  and  upon  such  I  have  fruited  at  the  rate 
of  over  12,000  quarts  to  the  acre  without  other  manure, 
save  commercial  fertilizers.  Although  I  have  made  this 
farm  pay  me  during  the  past  15  years  better  than  $20,000 


find  several  acres  in  small  fruits.  I  do  the  work  myself, 
except  that  I  pay  out  about  $150  a  year  for  berry  picking. 
.My  income  from  the  place  averages  about  $1,200  a  year, 
though  one  year  a  May  freeze  took  everything,  and  I 
had  practically  no  income  that  year.  This  is  the  problem  : 
1  can  sell  this  place  for  $4,000,  or  perhaps  $4,500.  I  can 
take  this  money  and  go  down  to  northwest  Tennessee  and 
buy  with  it  200  acres  of  land  with  comfortable  buildings, 
and  less  than  two  miles  from  a  railroad  town  of  2,000. 
1  lie  land  there  seems  to  be  about  as  good  as  (lie  timber 
(clay)  soil  of  Illinois,  except  that  Blue  grass  will  not  grow 
like  it  does  here.  Down  there  I  would  probably  engage 
in  general  farming,  for  I  doubt  if  there  is  good  local 
market  for  fruit.  The  people  down  there  have  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  living  lazy,  but  I  think  are  a  good  friendly  people, 
and  I  think  no  one  need  hesitate  on  account  of  social 
conditions.  The  negroes  are  in  a  large  minority  in  this 
section  and,  it  is  claimed,  give  little  or  no  trouble.  There 
is  not  a  saloon  within  60  miles  of  this  place.  Now,  would 


England  arc  cheap  we  have  asked  a  number  of  readers 
to  give  the  facts  about  their  own  neighborhoods.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  special  reports,  but  rather 
to  learn  the  truth.  A  few  of  the  reports  follow,: 

/I  Strange  Condition  in  Maine. 

I  know  of  no  good  farms  in  my  town  which  can  be 
purchased  at  a  very  low  figure;  in  fact,  I  know  of  but 
one  first-class  farm — what  I  would  call  first-class — in 
town,  and  that,  to  my  knowledge,  has  never  been  offered 
for  sale,  although  some  man  should  own  it  who  would 
improve  the  very  special  advantages  it  offers  for  profit¬ 
able  farming.  What  I  would  call  a  first-class  farm  is 
one  not  broken  by  ledge,  few  if  any  stones,  with  a  deep, 
rich,  moist  loam.  Most  of  the  farms  in  this  section 


at  six  per  cent  interest,  I  very  much  doubt  if  I  could 
sell  it  to-day  for  farm  purposes  for  what  the  buildings 
would  cost,  in  case  I  should  lose  them  by  fire.  It  is 
a  common,  and  in  most  cases  a  true  saying  here,  that 
when  you  sell  your  farm  you  must  expect  to  give  away 
cither  the  buildings  or  the  land.  Before  the  advent  of 
our  Summer  visitors  from  the  cities  comparatively  little 
farming  was  done  along  our  coast.  Most  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  then  were  engaged  in  fishing,  coasting  and  lum¬ 
bering,  but  now  they  arc  giving  it  much  more  attention. 

South  Hancock  Me.  e.  w.  w. 

Among  the  Connecticut  Hills. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  these  New  England 
farms  are  sold  so  cheaply.  One  reason  is  that  they  are 
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not  easy  to  till.  This  rocky  soil,  some  of  it  with  bowl¬ 
ders  just  hidden  underground  that  will  bring  up  a 
team  “all  standing”  when  the  plow  strikes-  one,  or  so 
many  small  stones  that  if  you  dig  up  a  shovelful  of 
earth  the  stones  among  it  will  weigh  twice  as  much  as 
the  earth  does,  makes  farm  work  a  far  different  thing 
from  what  it  is  on  the  soft  easily-worked  stuneless  soil 
of  the  West.  On  much  of  the  land  it  is  impossible  to 
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use  modern  labor-saving  farm  tools  and  machinery,  so 
that  most  of  the  cleared  land  is  given  up  to  dairying, 
and  one  of  the  constant  queries  of  strangers  is,  “Where 
is  your  cultivated  land?”  There  is  good  soil  in  Con¬ 
necticut  (which  is  the  one  New  England  State  I  am 
acquainted  with)  and  as  fine  farms  as  lie  outdoors,  but 
these  are  not  the  ciieap  farms  that  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  western  farmers.  When  it  comes  to  producing 
crops,  this  rocky  soil  ‘“takes  no  back  seat,”  for  Con¬ 
necticut  leads  all  the  States  in  the  Union  in  the  yield 
per  acre  of  corn,  for  instance;  three  bushels  per  acre 
more  than  any  other  State,  and  15  bushels  more  than 
Kansas,  the  great  corn  State.  (I  am  copying  these  figures 
from  the  United  States  Year  Book  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  page  659,  for  1905 ;  so  I  suppose  they 
are  reliable.)  Now  the  farmer’s  boy  tired  of  this  hard 
labor  and  seeing  his  city  cousin  wearing  good  clothes 
and  earning  more  money  in  a  week  than  he  can  in  a 
month,  goes  to  the  city  to  live,  and  the  old  folks,  with 
hired  labor  difficult  to  obtain,  gradually  let  the  farm  run 
down ;  and  when  they  die  it  is  sold  for  whatever  it  will 
bring.  There  are  farms  all  about  where  the  grass  land 
has  not  been  plowed  in  10  to  20  years,  and  some  of  it 
not  top-dressed  either,  and  it  has  been  mowed  every 
year,  and  still  gives  a  half  ton  or  so  of  hay  per  acre. 
Some  of  the  farms  have  been  bought  by  timber  specu¬ 
lators,  who  with  portable  sawmills  have  taken  off  all 
the  timber,  also  the  cord  wood,  and  now  offer  the  farms 
for  anything  they  can  get;  whatever  they  get  being  clear 
profit,  as  the  timber  has  returned  them  more  than  they 
paid  for  the  farm. 

As  to  the  question.  “Are  they  suitable  for  farming?” 
That  depends  on  what  kind  of  farming  it  is  desired  to 
do.  For  the  raising  of  single  crops  like  potatoes,  for 
example,  where  large  tracts  of  tillable  land  are  in 
one  piece,  and  where  modern  machinery  can  be  used, 
most  of  these  farms  are  not  fitted.  Usually  they  are  cut 
up  into  two  or  three-acre  lots  by  stone  walls,  which 
of  course  could  be  removed,  but  it  would  take  con¬ 
siderable  labor  to  do  it.  For  diversified  farming  where 
the  farmer  keeps  a  pair  of  horses,  two  or  three  cows, 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  hens,  with  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep,  and  aims  mainly  to  make  a  comfortable  living 
for  himself  and  family,  these  farms  are  well  suited. 
For  the  production  of  fruit,  especially  apples,  there  is 
no  better  land  this  side  of  the  Pacific  States.  Prof. 
Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College,  “dean  of 
the  agricultural  professors,”  has  left  the  State  where 
his  life  work  has  been  done,  and  come  to  Connecticut 
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to  buy  a  farm  because  he  can  get  land  here  near  to 
good  markets  for  $13  per  acre,  while  land  in  Wisconsin 
not  so  near  to  markets,  brought  $100  to  $200  per  acre. 
As  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
Connecticut  Legislature,  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  an  address  by  Prof.  Henry,  and  the  above 
statements  about  prices  of  land  are  from  his  own  mouth. 
No  western  farmer  need  fear  any  trap  or  trick  about 
the  price  of  these  farms ;  it  is  the  honest  truth  that 
many  good  farms  can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  build¬ 


ings  cost,  or  could  be  replaced  for.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  Connecticut  farms  are  rising  in  value,  the  asking 
price  being  double  in  many  instances  what  it  was  four 
or  five  years  ago.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

In  Competition  With  Russians. 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
30  years  in  the  school  district  where  I  live  and  own  a 
farm  of  70  acres.  The  old  folks  have  died  off,  and  the 
children  can  get  a  living  easier  some  other  way  than  to 
farm  it  on  these  stony  bushy  farms.  I  am  a  carpen¬ 
ter  by  trade;  have  lived  and  worked  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  several  years,  and  when  “Black  Friday”  came 
in  1873  the  boss  stopped  business,  and  I  was  out  of  a 
job,  and  I  struck  out  for  the  country.  In  my  own  case 
I  have  raised  up  three  boys,  all  grown  (have  had  a 
family  of  12).  They  like  farming  well  enough,  but  it 
docs  not  pay  $2.50  for  nine  hours’  work.  That  is  the 
price  around  here  for  ordinary  workmen,  and  as  fast 
as  the  boys  get  large  enough  they  go  to  some  trade  or 
into  some  shop.  Of  my  three  who  have  left  home  one 
is  a  carpenter,  one  a  painter,  one  an  autoist.  The  boys’ 
leaving  is  one  reason  why  farms  ar  cheap  and  then 
they  arc  cheap  farms,  and  the  Russian  Jews  are  com¬ 
ing  in  on  them.  In  my  school  district,  within  less  than 
half  a  mile  of  where  I  live,  seven  have  settled  in  the 
past  year,  and  now  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
sell  to  anyone  but  a  Jew,  and  of  course  that  lowers  the 
price.  In  this  same  district  there  are  18  more  places 
where  the  children  have  left  (or  there  had  not  been 
any)  and  the  property  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a  low 
figure  in  a  few  years.  In  my  location  the  farms  are 
small ;  the  timber  has  been  cut  off  and  the  pastures  are 
grown  to  bushes,  the  plow  land  is  in  little  patches  and 
stony  if  on  high  ground,  and  stony  and  mud  holes  on 
the  lower  land.  I  do  not  know  of  a  farm  where  there 
are  10  acres  that  can  be  plowed  all  in  one  piece.  I  do 
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not  believe  there  are  many  good  farms  located  near  a 
good  market  for  sale  very  cheap.  There  is  a  creamery 
in  my  town,  but  there  is  no  profit  in  selling  cream  on 
a  basis  of  20  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  and  that  is  all  it 
has  paid  this  Winter.  I  am  not  trying  to  run  down  my 
town.  I  am  only  stating  the  case  just  as  it  is.  My  farm 
is  not  for  sale  at  any  reasonable  price.  I  expect  to  stay 
on  it  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  have  been  on  it  30  years,  and 
have  30  acres  of  it  so  the  mower  will  not  strike  a  stone. 
1  am  60  years  old;  gave  up  getting  rich  long  ago,  al¬ 
though  I  am  called  a  successful  farmer.  As  far  as 
getting  rich  is  concerned  it  is  out  of  the  question,  but 
there  is  the  best  living  and  much  more  agreeable  to  me 
than  working  at  any  trade.  My  table  has  the  baked 
apples  and  cream  and  all  the  other  fixings  that  the 
Hope  Farm  man  tells  about,  and  my  girls  know  how 
to  cook,  too.  G.  B.  Ii. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

Two  Connecticut  Reports. 

There  are  no  farms  near  here  that  are  held  very 
cheap.  We  are  on  the  line  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Railroad,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  Connecticut 
River.  In  fact  the  price  of  land  is  stiffening  up  all  the 
time.  We  expect  a  trolley  line  to  cut  us,  east  and  west 
and  north  and  south  this  Summer.  There  is  a  section 
of  country  about  10  miles  northwest  of  us  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  railway  or  steamboat  where 
land  has  sold  very  cheap.  c.  G.  b. 

Centerbrook,  Conn. 

It  is  the  gospel  truth,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  many 
hundreds  of  our  choice  New  England  farms  are  for  sale 
for  much  iess  than  it  cost  to  budd  the  buildings,  and 
they  are  not  run-down  farms  either.  Most  of  our  pros¬ 
perous  farmers  have  always  kept  their  farms  up  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation ;  they  were  not  afraid  of  work 
themselves,  and  always  until  the  past  dozen  years  or  so 
could  hire  plenty  of  first-class  help.  Now  our  towns 
and  cities  are  so  thick  in  the  East  that  the  working 
class  of  people  can  always  get  more  wages  by  working 
shorter  hours  in  the  factories.  The  farmers’  sons  and 
daughters  can  attend  high  school  or  business  schools, 
after  which  they  rarely  want  to  go  back  on  the  farm 


to  work.  The  parents  get  old,  and  sell  if  they  can  at 
almost  any  price,  and  move  to  town  with  the  children. 
Another  class  of  farmers  who  have  boys  who  would 
grow  up  farmers  and  stay  on  the  farms  will  not  give 
the  boy  a  chance  to  get  along  and  enjoy  himself  as  a 
boy  must  to  be  contented  anywhere.  The  consequence 
is  he  goes  to  town,  where  he  can  have  a  little  ready 
money  to  spend  if  he  does  have  to  live  in  a  cheap 
boarding-house.  The  typical  New  England  farmer  'is 
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fast  dying  out.  Everything  is  citywards,  but  the  time 
is  soon  coming  when  things  will  form  a  new  march, 
and,  in  fact,  it  has  formed  already.  I  firmly  believe 
there  is  a  better  opening  on  the  farm  to-day  for  a 
young  man  who  wants  a  clean,  quiet  business,  than 
there  is  in  the  city.  Farmers  not  giving  their  children 
a  chance,  hired  help  almost  impossible  to  get,  many 
farmers  die  leaving  no  children,  farms  are  put  in 
agents’  hands  to  sell  regardless  of  cost,  are  the  main 
reasons,  in  my  opinion,  for  selling  so  cheap.  c.  H.  b. 

Danbury,  Conn. _ 

GREEN  MANURE  AND  POTATO  SCAB. 

An  inquirer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  wanted  to  know 
whether  plowing  in  green  manure  made  potatoes  more 
scabby.  With  us,  scab  is  worse  on  land  rather  alkaline, 
and  an  application  of  ashes  is  almost  sure  to  increase 
scab.  Plowing  in  anv  kind  of  green  crop  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  make  land  acid,  and  with  us  is  very  seldom  at¬ 
tended  with  a  show  of  scab.  In  fact,  the  heavier  the 
crop  of  clover,  or  rye  even,  plowed  in  the  better  crop 
we  get  and  the  better  quality  of  potatoes.  Our  land  is  a 
fine  loam  of  rather  a  sandy  order.  The  best  crop  of 
potatoes  we  ever  grew  was  after  plowing  in  a  crop  of 
rye  so  heavy  we  could  scarcely  get  it  all  into  the  ground. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  woodward. 

KING  APPLE  AND  THE  SCALE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society,  during  a  discussion  on  the  always  debatable 
subject  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  it  was  stated  by  several 
members  that  in  their  apple  orchards  they  had  noticed 
that  the  King  had  been  immune  from  attacks,  even 
when  all  the  trees  around  were  badly  infested.  Is  this 
a  local  peculiarity,  a  coincidence,  or  a  fact  of  general 
importance?  If  there  are  varieties  of  apples  that  are  not 
susceptible  to  the  scale,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  opens 
up  a  fruitful  subject  for  an  inquiry  into  the  reason  for 
such  immunity  that  may  prove  of  great  value.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  the  LeConte,  and  to  a  less 
degree,  the  Kieffer,  pear  does  not  prove  furnish  a  good 
feeding  ground  for  the  scale,  and  I  think  it  probable 
that  careful  observation  might  enlarge  the  list  of  such 
immune  or  distasteful  varieties,  and  although  it  may 


not  be  at  once  manifest  as  to  how  such  knowledge 
would  heln  us  in  our  fight  with  the  pest,  we  never  can 
tell  where  the  clue  is  to  be  found.  If  you  could  start 
such  an  inquiry  it  might  prove  very  useful,  and  would 
certainly  be  interesting.  h.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  good  subject — let  us  have  the 
facts.  We  have  heard  this  statement  about  the  King 
apple  several  times.  It  seems  evident  that  this  variety 
is  not  as  susceptible  to  attacks  from  scale  as  some 
others,  but  it  is  unsafe  to  claim  that  it  is  fully  “im¬ 
mune  !”  We  consider  it  less  so  than  the  Kieffer  pear. 


1907. 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  A  GRAPEVINE. 

How  to  Start  Its  Training. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  are  receiving  the  new 
seedling  grape  as  a  premium  will  no  doubt  give  the 
little  vines  choice  locations  where  their  growth  may  be 
a  matter  of  daily  observance  and  enjoyment.  These; 
locations  may  be  favored  sites  in  the  vineyard,  by  door- 
yard  trellises  or  arbors,  or  at  tile  sides  of  dwellings  or 
outbuildings.  Personally,  were  I  to  receive  a  grapevine 
of  a  choice  variety,  from  a  friend  whom  I  should  be 
pleased  to  remember  daily,  there  could  not  be  a  place 
for  the  vine  quite  so  satisfactory  as  where  it  might  be 
utilized  as  a  screen  for  a  veranda  or  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow  of  my  home.  For  such  a  purpose  the  grape 
is  not  only  a  pleasing  ornamental  vine  in  foliage, 
fruit  and  fragrance,  but  the  fruit,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  is  usually  free  from  disease,  of  fine 
quality  and  produced  in  great  abundance.  I  have 
always  been  well  pleased  with  the  Kniffen  plan  of 
grape  training,  not  only  for  vineyard  culture,  but 
for  growing  vines  about  the  home.  This  system, 
in  its  various  modifications,  is  so  adaptable  to  all 
locations  and  conditions,  and  the  pruning  of  the 
vines  so  simple  a  matter,  that  even  our  boys  and 
girls  can  easily  master  the  details  and  do  scientific 
work  with  the  pruning  shears.  I  have  given  here¬ 
with  a  few  rough  pen  drawings  which  teach  the 
principles  of  Kniffen  pruning  and  training  more 
clearly  than  would  be  possible  by  a  most  carefully 
written  description  alone.  But  few  words  will  be 
necessary. 

Fig.  185,  page  396,  shows  the  little  vine  as  it 
should  be  planted.  But  one  or  two  strong  buds 
should  be  left  to  form  the  new  cane,  which  should 
be  tied  to  a  light  stake  for  support.  Should  there 
be  two  buds  left,  the  weaker  one  of  the  two  new 
shoots  growing  from  these  should  be  rubbed  off. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  season  after  planting  the 
vine  will  be  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  186,  page 
396,  in  which  is  indicated,  by  a  diagonal  line,  the 
next  pruning.  Four  or  five  strong  buds  will  be 
left — the  upper  two  of  which  we  will  decide  to  have 
grow — those  below  being  rubbed  off.  The  two 
growing  shoots  should  be  supported  by  a  stake 
which  should  be  replaced  by  a  trellis  the  succeed¬ 
ing  season.  Notice  the  pruning  of  these  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  young  vine,  in  Fig.  187,  page  396,  one  cane 
being  cut  at  the  height  of  3*4  feet  and  the  other  at 
the  height  of  six  feet.  These  caries  are  now  tied  to 
the  wires  of  the  new  trellis,  the  plan  of  which  is  given 
in  Fig.  178.  The  upper  two  buds  of  each  division  of 
the  vine  are  permitted  to  grow.  These  develop  into 
two  pairs  of  arms,  which  are  tied  to  and  supported  by 
the  two  trellis  wires,  as  shown  in  Fig.  178,  page  394. 
Again  notice  the  lines  marking  the  points  at  which  the 
arms  should  be  cut  back.  This  pruning  leaves  from 
six  to  eight  strong  buds  upon  each  arm.  Each  bud  will 
produce  a  strong  fruiting-cane.  These  fruiting-canes 
are  not  tied  up  to  the  wires,  but  per¬ 
mitted  to  droop  or  hang  as  shown  in 
Fig.  181,  page  394.  Each  of  these  canes 
should  bear  from  two  to  four  clusters 
of  fruit.  Fig.  181  shows  what  we  may 
term  the  adult  or  full  grown  form  of  a 
double  or  Y  Kniffen  trained  vine.  The 
pruning  of  this  vine  is  a  simple  matter — 
cutting  each  cane  back  to  one  bud. 

These  buds  produce  a  new  crop  of  fruit¬ 
ing  canes,  which  are  allowed  to  hang 
as  before,  taking  the  place  of  those 
which  were  pruned  away.  Each  suc¬ 
ceeding  season  the  pruning  is  the  same 
— cutting  the  drooping  canes  back  to  one 
strong  bud.  February  or  March  is  a 
good  season  for  pruning.  I  trust  that 
the  reader  may  gain  from  the  foregoing 
drawings  and  brief  explanation  a  good 
understanding  of  the  Kniffen  plan  as 
applied  to  trellis  culture.  Another  draw¬ 
ing  or  two  will  give  a  conception  of 
how  “elastic”  this  system  really  is — how 
adaptable  to  various  conditions  and  pur¬ 
poses.  Indeed  one  can  hardly  conceive 
of  a  requirement  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  meet  by  some  variation  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  of  growing,  pruning,  bend¬ 
ing  and  tving  the  vines,  in  accordance  with  existing  needs. 

In  order  to  cover  any  given  space,  or  to  screen  any 
object  or  opening,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  carry  the 
young  cane  or  canes,  by  rapid,  upright  growths,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  perpendicular  wire  or  wires,  to  the  top  of 
the  space  or  spaces  to  be  covered.  There,  from  ex¬ 
tending  arms  securely  tied  to  wires  stretched  horizon¬ 
tally,  the  new  shoots  droop  by  the  force  of  gravitation 
in  a  natural,  graceful  way  that  is  most  effective  for 
utility  as  a  screen,  for  fruiting  and  for  ornamentation. 
Fig.  1/9  shows  a  grapevine  employed  as  a  screen  for 
two  south  windows.  The  support  for  this  vine  is  made 
by  driving  strong  nails  at  a,  b,  c,  d.  A  heavy  wire  is 


stretched  from  a  to  b,  and  another  from  c  to  d.  It  is 
well  to  have  the  horizontal  wire  a  few  inches  higher  at 
the  point  b  than  at  the  ends  c  and  d.  For  the  stronger 
growths  of  a  vine  are  found,  first,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  canes;  second,  at  the  higher  points.  By  keeping  die 
head  of  the  vine  a  little  higher  than  the  extremities  of 
its  arms  we  thereby  equalize  the  growth  of  new  wood, 
securing  equally  vigorous  canes  throughout.  In  Fig. 
182  is  shown  an  adaptation  of  the  same  system  of 
training  to  a  different  arrangement  of  windows,  also 
the  plan  of  wiring  for  support.  It  may  take  two  or 
three  years  to  grow  the  framework  of  the  vine  in  this 
form,  but  it  is  readily  accomplished  by  encouraging  the 


GLADIOLUS  TRISTIS  CONCOLOR.  MUCH  REDUCED 
IN  SIZE.  Fig.  183.  See  Rurafisms,  Page  398. 

vine  to  make  the  necessary  extension  canes  by  restrict¬ 
ing  the  number  of  shoots  to  those  necessary  to  produce 
the  desired  form.  A  vine  such  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  182  is  formed  by  growing  a  single  cane  to  the 
height  indicated  at  1.  From  this  point  two  buds  are 
permitted  to  grow — those  below  being  rubbed  off.  One 
shoot  is  carried  across  to  a  point  above  the  lower  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  other  is  encouraged  a  year  or  two  longer 
to  gain  a  like  point  above  the  upper  window.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  vines,  as  to  pruning,  is  the  same  as  with 
the  Kniffen  trellis  form — annually  cutting  back  the 
drooping  canes  to  one-bud  spurs.  These  two  special 


SOME  PRINCIPLES  IN  ROAD  BUILDING. 

The  Use  of  the  Scraper. 

There  is  a  principle  of  secondary  importance  to  which 
I  would  first  call  attention.  This  second  principle  is 
to  surface  or  topdress  the  road-bed  with  material  that 
will  “pack,”  or  cement  itself  firmly  to  the  stones  with 
which  most  of  our  soils  are  well  supplied,  thus  present¬ 
ing  a  smooth  upper  surface  to  the  wheels  of  passing 
vehicles.  This  property  is  not  possessed  by  the  surface 
soil,  which  is  filled  with  particles  of  organic  matter, 
nature  having  prepared  it  for  a  seed-bed  for  vegetation. 

It  very  soon  works  loose  from  the  sides  of  the  stones, 
both  in  the  form  of  mud  in  wet  weather,  and  of 
dust  in  dry  weather,  allowing  the  wheels  to  pound 
the  protruding  stones  in  a  way  that  is  familiar  to 
most  travelers  of  the  Empire  State.  As  a  rule, 
the  stratum  of  earth  below  the  soil  proper,  pos¬ 
sesses  this  adhesive  property  which  is  so  desirable 
on  the  surface  of  a  road.  Gravel,  slate,  shale, 
hardpan  or  even  some  kinds  of  clay,  will  give  a 
smooth  hard  finish  to  a  road-bed  when  properly 
handled,  and  some  of  these  different  materials  are 
available  in  all  localities.  A  good  test  of  a  good 
road  is  to  sit  in  a  heavy  wagon,  devoid  of  springs 
and  drive  over  it  at  a  good  trot.  In  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  test  take  a  big  basket  of  eggs  in  the  wagon 
with  you.  If  you  succeed  in  getting  to  market 
without  breaking  the  third  commandment,  or  the 
eggs,  you  may  safely  call  it  a  good  road. 

The  principle  of  first  importance  in  road  building 
or  road  repairing  is  to  have  a  well-drained  sur¬ 
face  on  which  to  place  this  adhesive  surfacing 
material.  It  is  useless  to  place  even  the  best  of 
material  where  it  will  have  to  lie  and  soak  its  feet 
after  every  rain,  and  at  the  same  time  have  it 
trampled  by  the  hoofs  and  wheels  of  travelers 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  well-drained  stone 
foundation  presents  the  best  surface  on  which  ro 
place  this  finishing  material.  Its  great  cost  is  the 
great  objection  of  this  kind  of  road,  whether  it  be 
of  the  macadam,  the  Tilford  or  the  simple  bed  of 
crushed  stone  type.  A  good  substitute  can  be 
secured  on  nearly  all  soils  where  quicksand  is 
absent,  by  simply  bringing  the  earth  and  the  soil  of 
the  road-bed  to  well-rounded  shape  with  a  road  ma¬ 
chine,  and  providing  suitable  outlets  to  the  gutters 
thus  secured,  at  all  low  points.  Any  farmer  who  has  turned 
a  back-furrow  across  a  field  until  it  is  somewhat  ridged 
knows  that  the  crowns  of  those  ridges  dry  out  much 
quicker  after  a  rain  than  the  lower  and  flatter  parts 
of  the  field.  By  spreading  a  very  little  good  adhesive 
road  material  along  the  crown  of  a  road,  thus  ridged 
for  drainage,  a  smooth,  hard  surface  can  be  presented 
to  the  wheel  at  a  very  slight  cost. 

In  all  subsequent  repairs,  these  are  the  two  all  im¬ 
portant  principles  to  keep  in  mind.  The  beaten  track 
along  the  crown  of  the  road  soon  becomes  a  hard 
crust,  lying  upon  the  more  porous  and  open  soil  be¬ 
neath  it,  and  at  the  sides  near  the  gut¬ 
ters.  This  crust  must  be  kept  drained 
from  the  upper  surface  by  keeping  it 
scraped  to  a  true  oval  with  a  hone  or 
small  scraper,  after  every  heavy  rain 
and  from  the  under  surface  by  occa¬ 
sionally  scouring  out  the  gutters,  not 
making  the  mistake  of  throwing  the 
wornout  material  back  upon  the  road¬ 
bed.  By  keeping  the  gutters  well  below 
the  crust  of  the  beaten  track,  all  water 
will  quickly  percolate  away  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  crust,  through  the 
more  porous  soil  beneath,  and  into  the 
lower  gutters  at  the  sides.  This  treat¬ 
ment  will  give  a  good  road  indefinitely 
more  pleasant  to  wheel  and  hoof  in 
most  weather  than  the  high-priced  stone 
roads,  by  simply  applying  a  little  new 
adhesive  material  to  the  beaten  track  ir 
the  form  of  shale,  gravel,  etc.,  as  it  's 
worn  out  by  use.  Where  this  principle 
is  not  understood  we  have  the  usual 
unsatisfactory  dirt  road.  o.  w.  mapes. 


MOTIVE  POWER  ON  A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FARM.  Fig.  1S4 


forms  of  Kniffen  training  are  only  suggestive  of  the 
many  variations  which  may  be  worked  out  to  suit 
almost  any  location  or  condition.  With  the  principle 
once  well  fixed  in  the  mind,  the  application  under  widely 
different  circumstances  is  but  a  simple  matter. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  APPLE . — Information  is  wanted  by 
ID.  R.  F.  in  reference  to  St.  Lawrence  apple.  It  was  quite 
largely  cultivated  in  this  section  as  York  and  Lancaster 
some  years  ago.  but  was  never  proved  to  l>e  of  European 
origin.  Closely  allied  to  the  Fameuse  it  spotted  very  badly 
(although  under  the  present  spraying  system  that  may  be 
overcome1),  otherwise  a  handsome  and  very  fine  flavored 
apple.  The  red  stripes  so  definitely  outlined  on  yellow 
ground  suggested  the  name.  t.  e.  smith. 

Nova  Scotia. 


MAIL  SUGGESTIONS.— If  people 
are  as  careless  about  their  mail  all 
over  the  country  as  they  are  here, 
we  farmers  lose  a  lot  of  the  benefit  that  should  come 
from  the  R.  F.  D.  The  routes  which  interfere,  so  to 
speak,  with  this  office,  have  been  in  operation  for  some 
years.  Our  daily  letter  mail  numbers  about  100  letters. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  one-fourth  of  it  to  require 
forwarding  as  “missent,”  chiefly  because  the  proper 
R.  F.  D.  addresses  are  not  understood.  If  every  box 
bore,  not  the  number  of  box  on  route,  but  the  number 
of  the  route  itself,  and  where  from,  and  if  the  farmers 
would  have  printed  letter  heads  or  envelopes  with 
printed  address,  much  of  this  delay  would  be  provided, 
and  R.  F.  D.  mail  make  as  quick  time  as  any,  which  is 
not  the  case  now.  G.  S,  PAINE, 

Maine. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
Ihe  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


BUILDING  A  MODEL  FARM. 

Headers  will  remember  what  W.  B.  Kurtz 
told  us  on  page  169  about  his  experience  in 
building  lip  a  run-down  farm.  Now  he  will 
try  his  hand  at  another  piece  of  land  in 
New  Jersey,  and  this  is  his  plan  : 

“I  have  bought  a  16-acre  plot  one-half 

mile  east  of  Bound  Brook.  The  land  is 

level  sandy  loam,  and  has  at  present  a  crop 

of  rye  on  it.  I  do  not  expect  to  build  for 
a  year  or  two,  but  wish  to  plant  in  fruit 
and  grass  in  part:  remainder  I  want  to 

bring  into  as  good  tilth  as  possible  without 
spending  an  unnecessary  dollar,  or  withhold¬ 
ing  a  penny  where  it  will  do  good.  In 
short,  I  want  to  make  It  as  near  a  model 
farm  as  science  and  hard  work  can  make 
it.  I  shall  supply  the  hard  work,  but  will 
rub  up  against  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  for  the  science. 
I  intend  to  keep  five  cows  and  produce  cer¬ 
tified  milk.  My  plan  is  to  seed  four  acres 
to  permanent  pasture,  two  to  Alfalfa,  one 
to  fruit,  one  for  buildings  and  lawn.  The 
remainder  I  want  to  plant  to  cow  peas  and 
Crimson  clover  (as  soon  as  rye  is  off),  to 
plow  down  in  Pall  and  next  Spring,  and 
wish  to  do  same  next  year.  I  shall  dress 
liberally  with  10-8  fertilizer.” 


REPLANTING  THAT  CANADIAN 
VINEYARD. 

In  answer  to  S.  B.,  Ontario,  Canada  (page 
320),  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  let  his 
vineyard  go  as  it.  is  at  present ;  10x6  feet 
is  out  of  the  ordinary  as  grapes  are  planted 
in  the  Lake  Keuka  region ;  8x8  feet  is  the 
usual  distance,  but  a  good  many  vineyards 
arc  7x7  feet.  This  is  too  close  to  work  in 
with  a  team  or  run  a  horse-power  spraying 
machine.  On  the  steepest  side  hills  here 
one  horse  is  used  exclusively,  and  on  level 
lands  one  horse  is  used  to  finish  plowing 
close  up  to  the  vines  and  to  run  horse  hoe. 
S.  B.  would  better  train  his  vines  on  the 
fan  system,  running  the  laterals  so  that  they 
meet  or  even  pass.  As  S.  B.’s  vineyard 
has  a  northeast  exposure  he  will  need  all 
the  sun  he  can  get  in  the  late  Pall  to  get 
the  color  and  ripen  his  grapes.  W.  h. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

On  page  320  S.  B.,  Ontario,  Canada,  asks 
advice  in  regard  to  his  vineyard  which  is 
set  on  a  hill.  I  can  tell  what  I  would  do 
if  the  vineyard  in  question  were  mine.  I 
would  reset  those  vines  and  make  the  rows 
nine  feet  apart  and  the  vines  eight  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  The  field  could  be  staked 
out,  then  holes  dug  where  stakes  were  set, 
then  the  vines  removed  to  the  holes  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  good  quantity  of  earth  up  with  the 
plant.  I  think  the  work  could  be  done 
quickly,  and  I  do  mot  think  the  plants 
would  suffer  much  of  a  setback;  in  fact, 
they  would  scarcely  notice  the  change,  as 
they  have  been  set  only  a  year.  I  live  in 
t  ire  northwest  corner  of  Cattaraugus 
County,  but  the  Chautauqua  County  grape- 
belt  spills  over  into  this  county  a  little  and 
I  have  been  caring  for  grapes  more  or  less 
for  the  past  15  years.  w.  G.  p. 

Perrysburg,  N.  Y. 

Painting  a  Leaky  Roof. 

D.  J.  L.,  Banner  Elk.  N.  C. — I  have  a 
roof  on  my  barn  made  of  %  x  6-inch  sawed 
undressed  boards  doubled,  showing  about 
eight  feet.  It  was  put  on  about  two  years 
ago  and  has  leaked  badly  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  leaking  is  caused  by  water  get¬ 
ting  between  the  boards  and  following  the 
saw  cuts  to  the  inside.  Would  a  few  coats 
of  thick  paint  stop  this  roof  from  leaking? 
The  boards  are  of  hemlock,  and  are  perfectly 
sound.  The  roof  has  a  pitch  of  45  degrees, 
and  it  looks  as  if  it  would  turn  water  per¬ 
fectly.  The  roof  has  about  30  squares  in  it, 
and  I  would  not  like  to  have  to  replace  it 
with  a  new  one. 

Ans. — I  have  had  no  experience  as  to 
whether  painting  a  board  roof  will  prevent 
leaking  or  not,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  it  would  be  of  some  help.  But  as  far 
as  painting  a  roof  for  durability  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  of  doubtful  utility.  Paint 
applied  to  a  shingle  or  lapped  board  roof 
after  roof  is  on  makes  little  ridges  be¬ 
tween  the  exposed  portion  of  the  shingle 
and  the  portion  not  exposed.  This  re¬ 
tards  the  drying  out  of  a  painted  roof 
after  a  rain,  and  thus  hastens  decay  under 
the  edges  of  the  overlying  shingles  or 
boards.  This  condition,  however,  ought 
to  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  water  run¬ 
ning  under  the  boards,  which  seems  to 
be  the  trouble  with  D.  J.  L.’s  roof.  He 
might  try  a  portion  of  his  roof  with 
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thick  paint  and  another  portion  with  coal 
tar,  and  note  the  effect  If  the  roof  were 
mine  I  think  that  I  would  lay  some  good 
roofing  material  over  the  boards  just  as 
they  are.  o.  davis. 

fln  Experience  With  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

,/.  B.,  Stanley,  N.  Y. — Three  years  ago  I 
thought  I  would  try  a  little  experiment  on  a 
Timothy  meadow,  with  nitrate  of  soda.  I 
measured  off  one-half  acre  in  a  Timothy  field 


VINE  AS  PLANTED.  Fig.  185. 

of  nine  acres,  and  about  the  time  that  grass 
began  to  start  in  the  Spring,  sowed  the  same 
with  a  little  less  than  one  hundred  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  Soon  after  sowing,  the 
treated  part  began  to  jump  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  field.  I,  as  well  as  others  who  saw 
it,  thought  for  a  time  that  it  would  yield 
at  least  one-third  more  hay  than  the  rest 
of  the  field  ;  but  after  awhile,  the  rest  of  the 
field  began  to  catch  up  with  the  half  acre, 
and  at  t lie  time  of  cutting  the  grass,  no 
one  could  tell  the  difference.  The  soil  is 
gravelly  surface  with  clay  subsoil.  There  is 
evidently  a  good  deal  of  lime  in  the  soil, 
as  our  well  water  is  very  hard. 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  contains  the  sol- 


END  OF  FIRST  SEASON.  Fro.  186. 

uble  form  of  nitrogen — available  at  once. 
Very  likely  the  soil  was  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  able  to  produce  a  fair  crop  without 
fertilizer.  In  such  soils  oftentimes  the 
nitrogen  does  not  become  available  to 
feed  plants  until  the  surplus  water  has 
been  dried  out  and  the  soil  becomes 
warmer.-  The  nitrate,  however,  would 
feed  the  crop  at  once,  and  that  was  prob¬ 
ably  why  the  grass  in  this  half  acre  “be¬ 
gan  to  jump”  early.  Later,  as  the  soil 
grew  warmer,  its  nitrogen  became  more 


available  and  the  other  grass  grew.  It 
is  not  a  sure  thing  to  decide  such  ex¬ 
periments  by  the  eye.  There  have  been 
many  cases  where  old  farmers  looked  at 
different  fields  and  called  them  exactly 
alike,  while  the  scales  showed  a  great 
difference.  If  the  season  had  been  un¬ 
usual — either  very  dry  or  very  wet — the 
grass  where  the  nitrate  was  used  would 
have  been  better  than  the  other.  Re¬ 
member  that  nitrate  of  soda  provides 
nothing  but  nitrogen  for  the  crop.  Its 
nitrogen  is  very  soluble,  and  is  very  use¬ 
ful  in  starting  crops  early,  or  giving  them 
a  quick  growth. 


You  Need  a  NEW  Roof 

Your  present  one  is  leaking  and  worn  beyond  repair.  Why  not  put  on  a  roof  this 
time  that  will  outlast  your  building  and  never  cost  another  cent.du ring  the  rest  of  your 
life?  What's  me  use  of  spending  anymore  of  your  hard  earned  money  for  short-lived 
shingles,  i  in.  metal  or  composition  roofs  that  require  constant  painting  and  repairs?  Why 
not  buy  a  sanitary,  fire-proof,  handsome,  "never-wear-out”  SLATE  ROOF— one  that  will 
end  your  roofing  troubles  forever  and  increase  the  attractiveness  and  selling  value  of  your 
property  ?  A 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roof 

Costs  Little  More  than  Short-Lived  Roofing 

and  the  act  ual  value  added  to  your  property  more  than  makes  up  the  difference.  This  is 
an  absolute  fact.  BUILDINGS  ROOFED  WITH  SLATE  HAVE  A  HIGHER  MARKET 
VALUE.  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Roofing  slate  is  nature’s  own  product,  solid  rock,  quarried 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  split  into  convenient  form  for  laying.  It  is  the  only 
roofing  material  known  that  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  drought  or  moisture.  It 
cannot  wear  out,  warp,  rust  or  decay.  If  your  building  on  which  it  is  placed  lasts  a 
hundred  years,  the  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roof  will  still  be  in  good  condition.  It  is  the 
only  roof  that  will  insure  pure  cistern  water  and  protection  from  fire  and  lightning— the 
only  one  that  will  give  your  buildings  the  improved  appearance  and  added  value  that 
makes  them  better  than  your  neighbor’s  who  does  not  use  Slate.  ANY  building,  old  or 
new  can  be  roofed  with  slate. 

Our  FREE  is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  tells  all  about  the  different  roofings 

and  will  save  you  money.  Don’t  wait.  Write  for  it  now.  Give 
Book,  “ROOFS”  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO., 

Box  lO.  GRANVILLE,  N.  V. 


PETER  C.  KELLOGG  CO. 

WILL  SELL  AT  AUCTION  THE  ENTIRE 

BERKSHIRES  BONNIE  BRAE  FARM  HERD 

- OF - 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

PROPERTY  OF  ALBERT  O.  OAVIS, 

THURSDAY,  MAY  16,  1907, 

,  COMMENCING  AT  11  O'CLOCK,  AT 

BONNIE  BRAE  FARM,  GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 

The  Catalogue 
of  ST.  LAMBERT, 

together  with  their  sons  and  daughters,  l>y  a  son  of  imported  LEU  AN’S  ADA  1*39539,60 
lbs.  milk  a  day;  prize  winner.  This  son  of  Leluan’s  Ada,  to  which  many  of  the  cows  are 
bred,  by  a  grandson  of  GOLDEN  LAD,  will  also  be  included  in  the  sale,  w  ith  all  his  get  in 
the  herd.  The  herd  is  in  fine  condition,  and  the  sale  will  offer  a  rare  opportunity  to  those 
wishing  to  reinforce  existing  herds  or  others  about  to  establish  new  herds. 

For  CATALOGUES,  Address 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG  CO.,1 07  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


SAVE  y2 

on  House  Painting  By  Using 

Averill  Paint 

IT  lasts  from  six  to  ten  years,  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  any  other  paint.  This 
means  a  positive  saving  of  50#  or  more. 

AVERILL  PAINT  has  stood  the  test  of  40 
years  of  extensive  and  successful  use  on 
houses  small  and  large.  It  is  ready  fur  use, 
easily  applied. and  dries  with  a  beautiful  last¬ 
ing  gloss.  IT  IS  AMPLY  GUARANTEED. 
Write  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  to 

AVERILL  PAINT  CO.,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS.  ESTABLISHED  1866. 


Save  $10  to  $20 

IN  BUYING  FROM  US  AT 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


No.  222. 


SPINDLE  SEAT 
RUNABOUT, 


$41.50 


ALFALFA 


WITH 
SHAFTS 

We  manufacture  high  grade  wagons  to  sell  at  factory 
cost.  The  quality  is  first-class,  and  each  and  every 
part  is  guaranteed.  Bu.v  a  New  York  State  carriage 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of 
work.  Send  postal  for  our  Free  Carriage  Catalogue 
of  over  70  different  styles,  with  Wholesale  Price  List. 

THE  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 

362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Galvanized  Iron  Tanks 

9,  12  and  15 

barrel  capacity. 
Light,  Durable, 
Inexpensive. 

BOWEN  &  QUICK 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

PRAWBERR  Y PLANTS— None  better  grown.  Buy 
direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

JO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 

—Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  andFREE 
directions  “33”  on  growing. 

J.  E.  Wing  &  Bros.,  Box  23, 


$60 


•ILSON  MFG.  CO 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEEE  TRIAL 
_ Ask  for  catalog  all  sizes 

i  t-i  Sul  St.  Pott  Washington,  Wis. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  K  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
P AY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

nfl  IIHT  RIIV  a  bicycle  or  a  pair 
UU  II U  I  D  U  I  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  ne i'j  offers. 
flUC  p CUT  is  all  it  will  cost  you  to 
vf  I.  6  VLI1  I  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIKES,  Coaster-Brakes,  Built- 

up-Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  G  80,  CHICAGO 

m  Hoover  Digger 

Clean,  fast 
work.  It  stands 
(lie  wear  and 
tear. 


Fill  I  PR  AD  *908  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
TULL  bfiur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kkvitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Prices  from 


Send  and 


new  catalog  free, today, 

DAVID  RODWAY, 


25  per  1000  up. 

Hartly,  Del. 


DMinM  CCCn-Prize Taker,  $1.00  per  lb.:  Southport 
un lull  OLLU  Yellow  Globe,  $1.50  per  lh.;  South- 
port  White  Globe,  $2.00  per  lb.  Subj 
unsold.  ‘ " 


Globe.  $2.00  per  lb.  Subject  to  being 
EDWARD  RIGG,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  f. 

FOR  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  #4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  $>7.50  and  #3.00  bushel 
Onion  sets,  #3.00  and  #3.60  bushel,  Cow  Peas- 
#3.50  to  #3.75  bushel.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 

SPY,  SPITZ,  SUTTON,  MdNTOSH, 
GRIMES,  JONATHAN,  RED  CANADA, 
STAYMAN  WINESAP  and  CORNELL 

BALDWIN.  These  are  the  leading 
kinds  we  grow.  They  are  the 
kinds  you  need  if  you  want  to 
grow  the  best  ajiples  in  the  world. 
Why  not  plant  safe  trees  once 
more?  We  are  closing  out.  No 

-  time  to  lose  now.  Onr  tyees  are 

going.  We  will  grow  them  until  Fall  for  you  if 
desired.  Our  Apple  Breeder  tells  more.  It  s  tree. 
ROGERS  OS  THE  HILL,  The  Apple  Breeder,  Danavllle,  K.  Y. 
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SHARPENING  A  DISK  HARROW. 

We  have  the  Monarch  disk  sharpener ; 
we  have  tried  it  on  our  disk  and  are 
pleased  with  the  result.  We  expect  to  try 
it  on  the  Cutaway,  and  when  we  do  will 
report.  The  price  is  $2.60,  which  seems 
reasonable.  howland  burdick. 

Rhode  Island. 

Turn  bottom  up,  and  block  up  so  the 
disk  can  revolve  easily.  Attach  a  strong 
crank  to  disk  shaft,  and  after  straighten¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  all  the  disks  with  two 
hammers,  one  heavy  and  one  light,  hold  a 
file  against  the  disk  edge,  while  the  hired 
man  turns  the  crank.  This  will  fix  them 
fairly  well  for  once  or  twice ;  after  that 
they  are  best  taken  off,  heated  and  ham¬ 
mered  thin,  but  not  too  thin.  N.  s.  f. 
Berlin,  N.  D. 

W.  R.  S.  asks  the  question  about  sharp¬ 
ening  disks  on  a  disk  harrow.  This,  it 
seems,  is  a  problem  that  confronts  nearly 
everyone  who  uses  a  disk  harrow  or  culti¬ 
vator.  If  you  live  near  a  city  or  good- 
sized  town  you  will  find  plenty  of  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  all  of  which  have  several 
emery  wheels,  and  by  paying  a  very  small 
item  you  will  be  allowed  to  use  the  emery- 
wheel  when  they  are  not  using  it,  you 
can  sometimes  use  them  without  paying, 
on  a  very  small  job  if  you  'are  known, 
but  much  grinding  wears  the  wheel  away 
considerably  so  you  should  be  careful  not 
to  do  any  unnecessary  grinding.  Of 
course,  to  grind  the  disks  in  this  way  it 
would  be  necessary  to  remove  them  from 
the  harrow  frame  or  axle,  which  can  be 
easily  done  with  the  wrench  that  always 
comes  with  the  harrow,  for  that  purpose. 
If  you  cannot  loosen  it  pour  on  a  little 
gasoline  (or  else  use  some  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  which  is  very  good)  and  strike 
the  nut  lightly  with  a  hammer.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  take  the  disks  ofif  to  sharp¬ 
en,  get  from  a  junk  dealer  or  elsewhere 
some  broken  pieces  of  emery  wheels 
about  three  or  four  inches  square,  and 
place  them  on  a  heavy  piece  of  board  or 
scantling  long  enough  to  go  the  length 
of  one  section  of  the  harrow ;  then  clatpp 
these  pieces  of  emery  to  the  board  by 
using  bolts  to  go  through  the  board  just 
at  the  side  of  the  emery,  having  an  old 
piece  of  tire  iron  with  holes  bored  to 
take  the  bolts.  Then  place  each  piece  of 
emery  at  just  the  angle  you  wish  for 
each  disk;  next  lay  the  tire  iron  on  top 
of  the  pieces  of  emery,  and  put  in  the 
bolts  and  screw  them  up  tight.  After  this 
is  done  prop  up  harrow  the  height  you 
wish  and  secure  it  well,  and  also  the 
board,  but  so  that  you  can  move  it  up 
enough  as  you  grind.  Now  fit  on  a  crank 
on  the  outer  end  of  the  disk  section,  and 
you  are  ready  for  business;  this  is  some¬ 
times  a  slow  process  but  is  very  effective, 
and  easily  done  if  you  fix  up  the  above 
device  as  outlined,  properly.  j.  K.  T. 
Virginia. 

A  reader  recently  made  an  inquiry 
about  a  method  by  which  the  disk  of  a 
Cutaway  harrow  could  be  sharpened,  hav¬ 
ing  failed  to  get  a  satisfactory  result  from 
an  emery  wheel.  This  man  will  find  that 
a  carborundum  wheel  will  cut  these  hard¬ 
ened  disks  down  to  a  fine  edge  and  with 
great  expedition.  We  have  one  of  these 
little  wheels,  with  a  bicycle  mount,  and 
find  it  will  grind  anything  “shown”  to  it. 
We  grind  everything  with  it  from  chilled 
iron  plow  points,  to  stone  tools;  things 
that  an  emery  wheel  makes  little  or  no 
impression  upon,  are  easy  for  the  carbor¬ 
undum  wheel.  Just  take  the  disks  out  of 
the  gang,  and  one  is  surprised  how  fast 
they  are  edged  up,  and  that  without  start¬ 
ing  the  temper,  nor  is  wet  grinding 
needed,  a  dry  contact  being  all  that  is 
required.  JOHN  gould. 

Portage  County,  0. 

The  following  is  not  information,  but 
a  suggestion.  You  know  that  a  soft  iron 
wheel,  or  disk,  run  at  a  high  speed  will 
cut  a  bar  of  steel  perfectly  smooth.  Why 
would  not  a  small  iron  wheel  run  at  the 
same  speed  sharpen  the  harrow  disks? 
The  apparatus  to  be  like  what  the  dentists' 
use  for  cutting  teeth,  if  a  flexible  tube 
like  that  of  the  dentist’s  could  be  strong 


and  light  enough.  If  not,  rig  up  an  ap¬ 
paratus  or  machine  as  you  may  call  it, 
on  a  wagon  and  carry  it  from  farm  to 
farm.  Of  course,  this  would  first  he 
tested  in  a  machine  shop,  unless  some 
farmer  had  necessary  machinery  to  test 
it  at  home.  R.  F.  R. 

Richmond,  Va. 


A  picture  of  the  “Little  Wonder”  disk 
sharpener  is  shown  at  Fig.  187,  and  in- 


THE  LITTLE  WONDER.  Fig.  187. 


dicates  how  the  tool  is  used.  It  is  said 
to  work  well,  and  can  be  attached  to  a 
power  or  turned  by  a  crank. 


Another  form  of  grinder  is  shown  at 
Fig.  188.  This  is  said  to  work  with  great 
speed  and  power,  and  will  grind  disks, 


TOOL  AND  DISK  GRINDER.  Fig.  188. 


plow  points,  coulters  and  tools.  The 
picture  quickly  shows  how  the  machine 
works. 

There  are  a  number  of  disk  sharpening 
machines  advertised  suitable  for  the  farm¬ 
er’s  own  use,  but  I  have  never  used  any 
of  them.  I  have  a  disk  which  is  rented 
around  the  neighborhood,  and  used  on  all 
kinds  of  ground,  from  clear  clay  to  very 
stony  gravel,  and  hauled  over  all  kinds 
of  roads.  When  it  needs  sharpening  I 
simply  take  a  big  wrench  and  take  the 
nut  off  the  end  of  axle,  and  slip  the  axle 
out;  then  take  disks  and  hammer  them 
out  cold  on  anvil.  They  are  made  of 
very  thin  and  very  hard  material,  but  the 
edges  will  turn  somewhat,  and  if  ham¬ 
mered  out  in  this  way  will  be  about  as 
sharp  as  new.  F.  b.  f. 

Galena,  Ohio. 

LIKES  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  relative  merits  of  plain 
disk  and  Cutaway  harrows,  I  can  say  that 
my  experience  leads  me  to  favor  the  Cut¬ 
aways,  as  they  dig  into  the  ground  fur¬ 
ther,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  cut-out 
portions  allowing  more  weight  to  fall  on 
the  rest  of  the  disk.  I  esteem  the  Cuta¬ 
ways  very  highly,  having  three ;  and  they 
are  used  more  than  any  other  tool  on  the 
farm  for  preparing  the  ground  for  almost 
all  crops.  For  the  orchards  they  are  usee 
exclusively,  and  one  could  not  ask  a  bet¬ 
ter  dust-mulch  maker  than  the  double¬ 
action  Cutaway.  It  goes  down  in  my  soil 
about  four  or  five  inches,  and  leaves  the 
ground  very  smooth  and  level.  I  would, 
however,  warn  the  intending  purchasers 
that  the  harrows  require  considerable 
power  to  draw  them.  This  to  me  is  no 
objection,  as  it  is  evidence  that  they  are 
moving  the  soil,  and  that  is  what  I  want ; 
but  the  persons  who  believe  too  implicitly 
in  the  statements  of  the  makers,  will  find 
that  he  has  too  large  a  size  for  his  team 
to  handle.  I  find  that  the  A4  is  the  larg¬ 
est  size  that  a  good  pair  of  horses  can 
draw  all  day,  and  they  will  be  glad  when 
night  comes,  while  the  Ac  is  a  heavy  load 
for  four  horses.  h.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island _ 

Wife:  A  month  ago  you  said  my  hus¬ 
band  couldn’t  live,  and  now  he’s  quite 
well.”  Doctor:  Madam,  I  can  only  ex¬ 
press  my  regret.” — London  Opinion. 
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BUILD  WITH 

KNOWLEDGE] 

If  you  are  a  House-Owner  or  planning  to  build,  this  set  of 
books  will  save  you  many  times  its  cost.  For  the  young 
man  no  better  opportunity  could  be  offered.  If  you  are  a 
Carpenter,  Contractor,  Builder,  Architect,  Draftsman  or 
Mechanic,  it  offers  you  an  exceptional  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance  In  your  present  occupation.  The  truest  test  of 
your  present  efficiency  Is  the  amount  earned  by  you 
from  week  to  week.  Unless  you  are  advancing  and 
earning  MORE  AND  MORE  money  as  you  grow  older, 
there  must  come  a  time  when  younger  and  more  am¬ 
bitious  men  will  crowd  you  out.  Learn  now  to  turn 
your  spare  time  into  money. 

Cyclopedia  of 
Architecture,  Car¬ 
pentry  and  Building 

Compiled  from  representative  instruction  papers  of 
American  School  of  Correspondence.  This  offer  is 
made  merely  to  advertise  the  School.  We  believe 
this  great  work  will  easily  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  our  method  of  instruction.  If  you  mention  this 
paper,  a  200-page  hand-book  describing  the  Schools, 
60  regular  courses,  will  be  sent  FREE. 

Wo  Increased  the  size  of  the  first  edition  In  order 
to  make  a  saving  In  co3t,  and  will  dispose  of 
1,000  sets  by  a 
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Special  Advance  Sale 

Less  Than  l/3  Regular  Price 


each  nearly  one  foot 
morocco. 


Ten  Massive  Volumes,  each  nearly 
high.  Handsomely  bound  In  half  red 
Over  4,000  pages.  1,900  Illustrations,  full  page 
plates,  plans,  sections,  etc.  Printed  on  highest 
grade  paper;  entirely  new  type— DE  LUXE  books 
In  every  particular. 


!hkIal  *19.80 


REGULAR 


$60 


pric 

1907 


r[g£c  S( 

kiss* 


mr*i 

“6  S  !  .1 
jES  J  5  1 

litt  <  s\ 
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Sent  by  express,  prepaid.  Send  82  within  five  days 
and  $2  a  month  until  paid  for;  otherwise  notify  us  to 
send  for  them.  In  any  case  you  lose  nothing. 

Absolutely  no  orders  accepted  at 
if  postmarked  later  than  June  15th, 

Among  the  Chapters: 

Reinforced  Concrete — 
Carpentry  —  Superintend¬ 
ence  —  Estimating  —  Con¬ 
tracts  —  Speclllcatlons  — 
Strength  of  Materials— 
Mechanical  Drawing — 
Architectural  Drawing- 
Masonry — Electric  Wir¬ 
ing —  Plumbing —  Steam 
Fitting  — Gas  Fitting  — 
Heating  —  Ventilating  — 
Cornice  Work — Skylight 
Work  —  Roofing  —  Steel 
Construction. 

American  School 
of  Correspondence 
3368  Armour  Ave. 
Chicago 


“MAIL-ORDER” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Many  inquiries  are  made  as- to  whether  the  sale  of  “mail¬ 
order”  and  the  various  other  so-called  “cheap”  separators 
seriously  hurts  the  sale  of  DE  LAVAL  machines.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  general  interest  on  the  part  of 
separator  buyers  in  this  respect. 

The  answer  is  NO,  that  it  certainly  does  not.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  sale  of  “mail-order”  and  other  “cheap”  machines  is 
helping  the  sale  of  DE  LAVAL  machines,  which  is  larger  from 
year  to  year  regardless  of  all  kinds  of  attempted  competition. 

The  people  who  buy  “mail-order”  and  other  ‘‘cheap”  sepa¬ 
rators  at  from  §20.-  to  §50.-  are  almost  invariably  buyers  who 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  pay  §40.-  to  §100.-  for  a 
DE  LAVAL  machine  to  begin  with.  They  would  either  have 
gone  on  without  a  separator  or  bought  one  of  the  fake  “dilution” 
contrivances  termed  “extractors”  or  something  of  that  kind. 

But  having  once  bought  a  “cheap”  CENTRIFUGAL  separa¬ 
tor  they  find  enough  merit  even  in  it  to  satisfy  them  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  one,  though  they  soon  learn  that 
in  separators  at  least  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  So  when  their 
first  machine  is  worn  out  within  a  year  or  two.  and  frequently 
within  a  few  months,  they  are  almost  sure  to  he  buyers  of 
DE  LAVAL  machines  the  second  time. 

Then  they  have  come  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
skimming  clean  and  being  able  to  run  a  heavy  cream,  as  well 
as  of  having  a  machine  of  ample  capacity  and  one  that  will 
last  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  even  if  it  does  cost  a  little  more. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  buyers  of  low-grade  separators 
thus  become  second  time  converts  to  the  use  of  DE  LAVAL 
machines,  and  the  DE  LAVAL  Company  looks  upon  the 
“cheap”  separator  manufacturers  and  “mail-order”  concerns 
as  doing  the  best  kind  of  missionary  work  for  them  to  this  end. 

When  the  buyer  wants  to  cut  out  this  expensive 
“primary  school”  separator  experience  he  pays  the 
price  and  buys  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  in  the  first 
place,  usually  saving  its  cost  twice  over  while  the 
“cheap”  separator  buyer  is  being  educated  to  the 
point  of  doing  so. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  or  any  desired,  information  is  to 
be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co 

General  Offices : 

74  Cortland  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Ranuolph  4  Canal  Streets 

CHICACO 

1213  4  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  4  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-175  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

la  4  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREO. 
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;  Rural  isms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Maliner  Kren  variety  of  horse 
radish  distributed  in  a  small  way  several 
years  ago  by  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  attracting  attention. 
Trials  in  many  places  appear  to  show 
that  under  good  cultivation  it  really  pos¬ 
sesses  the  merits  claimed  for  it — vigorous 
growth,  large  size  of  root,  freedom  from 
fibres  and  prongs,  extra  keen  and  pungent 
flavor,  earliness  and  clean,  white  skin. 
The  Rural  Grounds’  test  began  in  1902, 
and  the  variety  lias  since  been  grown  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  kind,  as  we 
find  it  gives  us  better  roots  with  less 
trouble,  not  being  inclined  to  waste  its 
energies  in  useless  blooms  and  heavy 


ern  Europe,  forming  great  clumps  and 
growing  nearly  four  feet  high  when  es¬ 
tablished.  Our  experience  is  that  the 
corms  will  not  survive  our  Winters  north 
of  .Virginia,  except  when  deeply  planted 
in  exceptionally  well-drained  soil,  nor  is 
it  a  good  subject  for  frame  culture,  as 
growth  starts  too  early  in  unfrozen  soil. 
It  is,  however,  well  adapted  for  green¬ 
houses  and  window  gardens,  flowering 
with  ease  and  certainty  in  comparatively 
cool  temperatures.  We  have  bloomed 
and  even  seeded  it  in  midwinter  in  a 
cottage  window  with  no  heat  except  an 
ordinary  wood  fire  that  did  not  always 
last  through  the  night.  The  soil  in  the 
pot  was  not  suffered  to  freeze,  however, 
the  plant  needing  about  the  same  care  as 
an  ordinary  window  geranium.  Gladiolus 
tristis  had  quite  a  run  in  this  country 
some  years  ago,  being  offered  as  the  only 
fragrant  variety,  which  is  erroneous,  sev¬ 
eral  other  small-flowered  species  having 
the  same  pleasing  feature,  but  is  rarely 
late  years,  as  European 


rsqSW?} 


the  sign 

OF  A  PERFECT  ROOF 

Discriminating  people  will  find  in  Ru- 
beroid  Red  Roofing  a  lasting  weather¬ 
proof,  fire-resisting  covering  combined 
with  a  lasting  beauty. 

THE  ONLY  PERMANENT  ROOFING 
WITH  A  PERMANENT  COLOR 


-~Y 


RED 

ROOFING 


foliage.  Practical  growers  who  have  . 
tried  it  say  that  its  early  maturity  and  o 

whiteness  of  skin  are  qualities  particu-  stocks  appear  to  be  seriously  diseased, 
larly  valuable  to  pickle  packers,  as  it  is  Should  be  Grown  in  this  Country.— 
ready  for  use  in  October  of  the  year  ^  chief  source  of  supply  of  the  rarer 
planted,  while  the  common  kind  does  not  bulbous  plants  is  Holland,  where  bulb  | 
really  mature  until  the  following  Spring,  growing  is  an  important  national  industry. 
Immature  horseradish  has  a  rank,  un-  Hundreds  of  acres  of  moist,  rich  low- 
pleasant,  and  at  times  bitter  taste,  very  Hods  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cul- 
moderate  pungency  and  the  grated  root  ture  of  hyacinths  and  tulips,  with  great 
soon  darkens  and  loses  strength.  Our  numbers  of  less  popular  species,  grown 
experience  is  that  the  Maliner  variety  dug  as  sidc  issues.  _Vcrv  intensive  fertiliza- 
any  time  after  the  foliage  dies  down  tion  is  needed  to  grow  the  large  bulbs 
grates  white  and  clean,  with  but  little  loss  demanded  by  the  home  and  export  trade, 
on  account  of  the  thin,  smooth  skin,  and  ar,d  yearly  applications  of  12  to  14  inches 
keeps  its  color  and  sharpness  many  cow  manure  are  quite  usual,  and  often 
weeks,  without  any  preservative,  if  mixed  followed  by  lesser  Fall  coating  of  four  to 
with  good  vinegar  and  kept  covered  in  s*x  inches  of  similar  material.  This  is  all 
the  usual  way.  right  for  the  plants  that  need  it,  but  soils 

Claimed  to  be  Productive.— We  get  50  saturated  with  animal  manures  are 
larger,  smoother  roots  under  very  ordi-  rank  p01SOn  to  certam  species  of  Gladioli, 


The  well  known  qualities  of  Ruberoid 
Roofing  serve  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  summer  and  the 
cold  of  the  winter,  while  its  deep  red  hue  lends  a  touch  of  color  to 
the  surroundings.  Suitable  for  all  buildings.  Color  guaranteed  for 
five  years. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

THE  STANDARD  PAMMT  COMPANY,  Sole  Manufacturers 

General  Offices  lOO  William  Street  New  York 
Branches:  Chicago  Cincinnati  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Atlanta  Boston 


nary  culture  than  we  have  ever  had  from 
the  common  kind,  but  grow  it  in  such 
small  quantity  that  we  cannot  judge  of 
the  comparative  yield.  One  large  grower 
says  it  yielded  last  year  one-third  more 
than  the  ordinary  sort,  many  roots 


that  best  thrive  in  light  soils  containing 
only  moderate  amounts  of  humus.  Im¬ 
ported  corms  of  Tristis  and  other  Win¬ 
ter-blooming  species  are  frequently  so 
weak  or  diseased  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  grow  them  with  satisfaction.  When 


weighing  2)l/2  pounds  each,  and  realized  p,anted  in  a  compost  of  sandy  garden 
seven  cents  the  pound  in  the  wholesale  pum  and  swamp  muck  that  has  been 
markets.  Good  common  horseradish  weather«I  a  season  or  two,  they  come 


sells  at  wholesale  for  prices  varying 
from  three  to  five  cents  the  pound. 

Comes  from  Bohemia. — The  Maliner 
horseradish  takes  its  name  from  a  village 
in  Bohemia,  Northern  Austria,  where  the 
variety  probably  originated  and  has  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial.  The 
output  from  the  Maliner  district  is  cele- 


out  much  better  than  thej’-  go  in — if  they 
grow  at  all — and  give  good  blooms  the 
following  season.  Our  practice  is  to  fill 
the  pot  or  box  two-thirds  full  of  the 
compost,  even  placing  some  fine  old  ma¬ 
nure  near  the  bottom,  and  the  remaining 
third  with  pure  weathered  muck  or  peat, 
in  which  the  bulbs  or  corms  are  embedded. 
1  his  keeps  them  from  contact  with  fer- 


EXCELL 


'aRn°dN  ROOFING 

steel  &  SIDING 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitlsn’tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  tor 
it.  £mj  to  lay.  No  experience  seeded.  Tell 
ub  about  your  building;  and  let  us  quote  you 
factory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
No.  R3'l  It  is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


REID’S 


Hand 

Separators 

Lightest  running;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  lor.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  wliat  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  80  days’  free  trial,  it  desirrd. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Beid  Hand  Separators  and  pricelist 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

.4.  II.  REI1>  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
tlOO  Separator.  Runs 
itself,  raises  cream 
.quickly,  Cets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  liotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 

_  and  pans  to  handle. 

60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1906.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFT0N  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 


SP/NWALL 

4- -ROW 
SPRAYER 


brated  throughout  middle  Europe  and  raen,aMe  material,  while  the  less 


sells  for  better  prices  in  the  large  capitals 
than  any  other.  Some  of  it  even  finds 
its  way  to  this  country,  where  it  sells 
at  fancy  prices.  Long-continued  selection 
has  probably  developed  the  special  qual¬ 
ities  for  which  this  variety  is  prized,  and 
under  careless  culture  it  will  likely  de- 

generate.  The  methods  in  use  in  Bo-  drainage>  a„j  appears" veiyTuiiaHe*  for 
henna,  as  deta.led  m  a  bul  etin  issued  tbe  pt,rpose.  Verv  peaty  soi,  wou|d  b_ 
by  the  Department  of  Agnculture  at  the  ,Hy  require  a„  admixture  of  sand  t0  ren. 
tune  of  the  distribution,  appear  too  la-  der  more  porous  DlfficuIt  varieties 
bonous  to  be  practicable  here,  but  it  was  and  species  of  Gladiolus  often  ,hr!ve  we„ 
found  that  roots  of  great  sire  and  fine  p)anted  outside  in  ordi  soi]  if  bcd. 


sensi¬ 
tive  roots  in  due  time  seek  fertility  in  the 
lower  levels.  Swamp  earth,  muck  or 
peat  contains  very  few  germs  and  rarely 
induces  decay  in  bulbous  or  fleshy-rooted 
plants  that  find  it  congenial.  Our  local 
swamp  material  naturally  contains  con¬ 
siderable  fine  sand,  which  ensures  good 


quality  may  be  grown  under  ordinary 
market-garden  conditions.  Plants  are  still 
scarce  in  this  country,  but  are  listed  by 
at  least  one  Philadelphia  seedsman. 

A  Pot  of  Gladiolus  Tristis. — The 
blooms  of  the  yellow  or  self-colored 
variety  of  Gladiolus  tristis  shown  in  Fig. 


ded  in  and  covered  with  this  sandy 
swamp  soil,  after  exposing  it  to  frost 
over  Winter.  It  is  scarcely  practicable 
to  hold  the  Winter-blooming  species  over 
for  Spring  planting,  as  the  corms  do  not 
keep  as  well  out  of  the  soil  as  the  kinds 
used  for  Summer  flowering.  The  habit 
of  growing  during  our  Winter  months, 


183,  page  395,  are  arranged  as  grown  which  form,  of.  course,  the  Summer  of 
from  five  corms  planted  in  a  five-inch  South  African  home,  is  so  strongly 

pot  in  September,  and  opened  under  glass  c-fn\  to\°eep  them^orma^t  ^I't 

in  February.  The  flowers  are  about  two  would  appear  that  there  are  localities  in 

inches  across,  borne  on  stems  two  feet  the  South  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  suit- 

tall,  and  are  naturally  much  reduced  in  ^ie.*r  culture.  There  are  a  num- 

nirtiire  TIip  i<=  unifnrm  llo-Lf  b,cr  of  sPecies  an<3  varieties  desirable  for 

f  /  '  °  *  uniform  light  t]1e  purpose,  the  best  being  the  subject  of 

sulphur  yellow,  and  the  blooms,  while  de-  illustration,  G.  tristis  concolor.  also  sold 

void  of  fragrance  in  daylight,  are  de-  under  the  name  of  G.  grandis,  G.  alatus, 

liciously  fragrant  at  night  and  earlv  fr*maculatus,  G.  vittatus  or  vinulus,  G. 

•  T-i  i  .  .  ,  ,  .  Watson  ms  and  the  numerous  florists’ vari- 

morning.  They  last  well  in  water,  being  eties  of  G  cardinalls  G  ram0St,s  and  G 

good  for  a  week  of  decorative  effect  if  Colvillei,  of  which  the  pure  white  kind 
cut  young  and  kept  reasonably  cool,  known  as  “The  Bride”  is  most  valuable. 
While  a  native  of  Natal,  South  Africa,  European  stocks  of  1  he  Bride  are  now 

this  Gladiolus  appears  to  be  quite  hardy  quite  Vs  likelVto  m-fW'  tkat  Vey  are 
.  L  ^  t>  as  Jlkely  to  net  the  grower  loss  as 

in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  north-  profit.  w  v  F 


THE  DEYO 

Power  Sprayer 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agitator. 
Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine.  Other 
new  features,  all  important  to  the  man  who 
sprays.  Write  for  new  catalogue  19— just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO., 

BINGHAMTON,  -  NEW  YORK 


Like  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine, 
■SUhas  its  work¬ 
's®  ing  parts  or 
spray  noz- 
zels  in  front  where  they  can  be 
seen.  Don’t  strain  your  neck  and 
eyes  with  a  rear  spray.  High  pres¬ 
sure;  Brass  lined  pump;  Ball  valves; 
Wider  range  of  adjustment  than  any 
other  sprayer  made.  Booklet  free. 
ASl’INWALL MFG.  CO., 

277  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Increase  Cropsin  Orchard  and  Field  with 

the  auto-sprat 

It  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  easily  operated,  economical  hand 
sprayer  made.  With  it  a  boy  outworks 
three  men  with  ordinary  device.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Governmentand  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Fitted  with  Auto- 
Pop  Nozzle  it  is  equal  to  large  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  small.  Write  ifyou  want 
agency.  Spraying  Calendar  Free. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  2S j»y  be  Rochester,  N.T. 


Use  Fairmount  Brand 

Concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture 

To  one  gallon  add  49  gallons  of  water 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Only  makers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory, 

N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPRAYING 

FRUIT  TREES 

ii  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a  necessity.  Prevents 
wormy  fruit  by  destroy¬ 
ing  ail  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 
Every  farmer,  gar¬ 
dener, fruit  or  flower 
grower  should  write 
for  my  free  cata¬ 
logue,  describing  21 
styles  of  Spraying 
Outfits,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  crops.,  and  nmnU 

_ _  valuable  information. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  70  L  Quincy,  III. 


The  Perfection  Sprayer 

omblnes  hand  and  horse  power,  and  has  both  cart  and  barrel. 

I  s  simple,  reliable,  practicable  and  durable.  Spravs  everythin!! 
rees,  potatoes,  vines.  Catalogue  telling  how  to  spray  and  cou- 
alning  valuable  formulas,  FKEE. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  70,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE . 

In  connection  with  our  Hi-Grade  Brand  of  Pure 
Paris  Green  we  have  issued  a  new  booklet  on  Insecti¬ 
cides,  containing  many  useful  hints  to  the  farmer, 
truck  grower  and  gardener.  It  is  authoritative  and 
up-to-date.  Better^  send  for  a  copy  to-day.  It  costs 

want  to  know  about 
i  HERRMANN  & 
New  York  City, 

f  Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

Kill  San  Jose  Scale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  Ca,Ci.rr,r  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.Dept.of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free 
Write  today  JANIES  GOOD, 

Original  Maker,  945  N,  Fron^t^JPhiladelnh^ 


Steel  Wheels 

WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
'practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting,  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE, 

MORRILL  &  M0  k  LEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich, 


1907. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


All  Sorts. — Still  cold  and  wet  By- 
May  1  we  had  barely  planted  a  potato. 
There  seemed  no  sense  in  putting  potato 
seed  into  the  wet  ground.  The  sprouts 
will  do  better  in  the  sun  on  the  barn 
floor.  This  is  fine  weather  for  planting 
strawberries,  bush  fruits  and  trees,  and 
we  make  the  most  of  it.  Thus  far  we 
have  planted  about  100  apple,  200  peach 
and  about  600  roots  of  blackberries  and 
raspberries.  As  older  readers  know,  our 
tree  planting  is  quite  a  simple  operation. 
We  cut  the  tree  back  severely,  both  root 
and  top,  dig  a  hole  about  large  enough 
to  hold  the  roots,  and  pack  good  soil 
firmly  around  them.  I  have  given  up 
telling  people  just  how  to  do  it,  for  I 
know  from  my '  own  experience  that  I 
had  to  learn  how  by  practice.  In  peaches 
I  am  following  the  crowd  and  planting 
largely  of  Elberta.  I  can  imagine  the 
Ben  Davis  apple,  Elberta  peach  and  Pres¬ 
ident  strawberry  holding  a  convention 
and  pouring  profit  into  their  lack  of  pop¬ 
ularity  and  smiling  at  the  overflow.  _  I 
am  also  planting  Carman,  iChairs  Choice, 
Mountain  Rose  and  Niagara,  with  a  few 
Champions.  As  for  apples,  I  am  about 
done  planting  Baldwins,  as  we  have 
enough  of  them.  Wealthy,  McIntosh  and 
Fall  Pippin  are  going  in  this  year,  with 
some  Russet  and  Greening.  I  have 
Earned  to  plant  peach  trees  in  sight  of 
the  house.  On  the  little  mounds  on  the 
lower  farm  we  are  putting  small  peach 
orchards  with  strawberries  and  bush 
fruits  in  between.  Thus  Hope  Farm  is 
settling  into  two  distinct  plans  of  fruijt 
culture.  On  a  few  acres  near  the  road 
we  intend  to  crowd  most  of  our  manure, 
plant  close  and  give  the  most  thorough 
culture  we  know  how  to  give.  On  the 
hills  we  will  keep  the  trees  in  sod,  only 
plowing  from  time  time  as  the  ground 
needs  reseeding.  .  .  .  The  most  in¬ 
dustrious  member  of  the  Hope  Farm 
family  just  now  is  Queen,  the  white  tur¬ 
key.  She  not  only  covers  30  of  those 
incubator  eggs,  but  keeps  on  laying  too. 
This  double  duty  puts  her  ahead  of  any 
hen  I  ever  saw.  The  other  turkey  hens 
offered  to  sit  in  the  nest  they  made  un¬ 
der  a  brush  pile.  It  was  too  near  the 
road,  so  we  put  them  in  barrels  at  the 
barn,  hoping  they  would  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness.  They  both  struck  at  once.  If  they 
couldn’t  have  their  own  way  they  would 
suit  themselves- — so  they  started  laying 
again.  What  a  world  this  would  be  if 
human  strikers  could  settle  the  labor 
problem  that  way.  ...  I  am  a  great 
stickler  for  harrowing  the  soil  after  plow¬ 
ing.  If  possible  I  would  stir  it  up  and 
work  it  at  least  eight  time  before  plant¬ 
ing.  We  have  four  different  harrovvs — 
Acme,  spring- tooth,  Cutaway  and  spike- 
tooth,  and  it  sometimes  requires  nice 
judgment  to  know  which  to  use.  In  fit¬ 
ting  our  strawberry  bed  we  piled  on  a 
very  heavy  coat  of  manure  in  addition  to 
the  rye,  and  plowed  it  all  under.  The 
bovs  wanted  to  do  a  fine  job,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plow  with  the  spring-tooth. 
This  was  the  wrong  tool  to  use  in  that 
place,  for  it  dug  quite  a  little  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  up  to  the  surface.  I  wanted  that 
manure  left  down  deep  in  the  soil,  and 
the  upper  surface  scratched  or  worked 
lightly  with  Acme  or  spike.  We  can 
put  a  little  fertilizer  at  the  surface,  but 
the  place  for  the  manure  is  down,  deep, 
where  it  will  hold  moisture  and  induce 
deep  rooting.  For  Fall-plowed  sod  the 
spring-tooth  followed  by  the  Acme  gives 
us  a  fine  seed  bed  for  corn,  provided 
you  work  the  spring-tooth  long  enough. 
It  will  not  pay  to  use  spring-tooth  or 
Cutaway  on  sod  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  do  a  thorough  job  and  break  the  sod 
all  up.  Better  turn  over  the  sod,  pack 
it  with  the  roller,  and  scratch  over  the 
surface  than  to  chop  it  up  once  and  leave 
the  grass  on  top. 

Housework. — Tt  has  come  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  common  thing  for  the  Hope 
Farm  man  to  superintend  the  kitchen  job 
on  Sunday  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
join  the  procession  on  the  way  to  church. 
The  children  offer  to  stay  and  help,  but 
they  get  their  share  on  week  days.  As 
we  all  know  what  is  by  general  consent 
rated  next  to  godliness,  the  kitchener 
who  does  a  good  job  ranks  ahead  of  the 
churchman  who  goes  to  church  to  show 
his  clothes  or  some  such  motive.  Then, 
again,  I  have  no  right  to  insist  that  every 
member  of  a  family  ought  to  know  how 
to  cook  and  serve  a  meal  unless  I  can  do 
it  myself.  No  man  should  preach  until 
he  is  ready  to  practice.  It  seems  that 
there  are  others.  Here  is  a  note  from 
an  Ohio  man  who  went  to  his  farm  in 
order  to  start  things  before  his  wife 
found  it  safe  to  come : 

April  0  found  my  wife  still  in  the  West, 
me  on  a  240-acre  farm  ;  20  days  behind  be¬ 
cause  of  bad  roads  preventing  man  in  the 
house  from  moving:  help  indoors  and  out 
sick.  Imagine  a  fellow  washing  woodwork, 
scrubbing  tloors,  cooking,  looking  after  a  lot 
of  setting  hens;  (young  lambs  needing  at¬ 
tention,  too),  putting  up  curtains  and 
shades,  down  upon  his  knees  stretching  car¬ 


pets,  and  doing  other  things  necessary  to  I 
instal  a  lot  of  household  goods,  without  even 
a  woman  to  “boss,”  and  with  70  acres  of  i 
ground  to  plow.  After  10  days  of  this 
pleasantry  ( ?)  I  now  have  the  promised 
help  and  am  getting  things  in  shape. 

Now  it  may  be  a  mere  notion  of  mine, 
but  some  of  these  household  men  are 
more  useful  to  the  world  than  so-called 
statesmen.  I  suppose  all  men  at  some 
time  of  life  write  verses — I  cannot  call 
them  poetry.  When  these  men  grow  up 
and  acquire  the  dignity  of  gray  hair  it 
is  doubtful  if  you  can  inflict  any  keener 
punishment  than  to  get  them  with  their 
families  and  read  some  of  their  poetry 
out  loud!  You  will  not  find  a  man 
ashamed  of  the  days  when  he  did  a  good 
job  at  household  service.  I  once  washed 
dishes  in  a  large  boarding  house,  and  stood 
out  in  front  to  call  off  the  bill  of  fare. 
There  is  nothin"  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
this,  as  those  dishes  were  clean,  and  on 
a  clear  day  people  with  good  ears  a 
mile  away  knew  what  we  had  for  dinner. 

Burning  Stumps. — That  old  tale  about 
burning  stumps  is  going  around  once 
more.  You  are  told  to  bore  a  hole  in 
the  stump,  put  in  saltpeter,  wait  a  while 
and  then  set  the  stump  on  fire.  A  friend 
in  New  Hampshire  has  tried  this  with 
the  following  result : 

Last  Spring  I  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground  three  apple  trees  eight  to  12  inches 
in  diameter.  In  the  Fall,  just  before  snow, 

I  bored  an  inch  and  a  half  auger  hole  In 
the  center  of  each  as  deep  as  possible  with¬ 
out  boring  through  ;  put  one  ounce  of  salt¬ 
peter  in  each  and  tilled  with  water  and 
plugged.  This  Spring  the  water  was  gone, 
but  most  of  the  saltpeter  was  left.  Filled 
with  kerosene— a  good  free-burning  grade, 
not  the  watery  stuff  commonly  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  set  on  fire.  They  burned  finely, 
or  rather  the  oil  did  while  it  lasted ;  then 
the  fire  went  out,  leaving  the  stump  as  good 
as  ever  except  for  a  slight  charring  where 
it  was  driest.  That  Is  the  result  of  my 
first  attempt.  L.  m.  s. 

That  is  about  what  will  happen  in 
every  case.  Just  where  these  stories 
start  is  hard  to  say.  I  see  many  about 
like  this  and  no  doubt  hundreds  try  them. 

I  remember  as  a  boy  how  people  paid  $5 
for  a  new  way  of  smashing  rocks — “in 
successful  use  for  hundreds  of  years.” 
They  got  a  card  stating  that  when  Han¬ 
nibal  crossed  the  Alps  lie  built  fires 
against  the  rocks  and  when  they  were 
hot,  poured  vinegar  over  them !  Who 
can  deny  it  to-day?  That  was  a  good 
thing,  for  a  couple  of  farmers  used  two 
barrels  of  hard  cider  in  disproving  the 
theory.  They  might  have  drank  the 
cider ! 

Old  Timers. — Here  is  a  question  from 
New  York  State  much  like  others  which 
come  to  us : 

At  our  bouse  when  we  don't  know  bow 
to  find  out  what  we  want  to  know,  we  say 
ask  the  “Hope  Farm  Man.”  We  have  bought 
an  old  house  witli  box  after  box  of  old  news¬ 
papers  in  it:  back  as  far  as  1841.  anyway: 
all  through  the  Civil  War  papers  from  both 
North  and  South.  Have  they  any  market 
value?  People  say  they  have,  but  no  one 
seems  to  know  where.  l.  j.  l. 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

My  reputation  for  wisdom  gets  me  into 
trouble  sometimes.  I  regret  to  say  that  a 
“back  number”  has  very  little  value  except 
such  as  is  based  on  love  or  sentiment.  It 
is  hard  to  coin  these  into  money.  It  is 
doubtful  if  those  old  papers  will  bring 
more  than  their  value  as  old  junk.  There 
might  be  some  one  who  wanted  a  few  to 
complete  a  collection,  or  who  wanted 
some  advertisement  or  legal  notice  cut  out. 
Such  people  might  pay  a  fair  price.  There 
may  also  be  some  who  would  like  to  show 
those  old  papers  in  comparison  with  the 
modern  sheets.  As  a  rule,  though,  ancient 
history  is  not  worth  live  money.  Once  in 
a  great  while  some  one  wants  to  buy  an 
old  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  will  pay 
a  fair  price  for  it.  while  thousands  of 
other  copies  will  be  worth  little,  if  any¬ 
thing.  Tt  is  much  the  same  with  old 
books.  Unless  you  can  strike  some  col¬ 
lector  who  has  some  special  reasons  for 
wanting  them,  such  volumes  can  hardly 
be  given  away. 

Ashes  and  Borers. — (Here  is  another 
sample  of  advice: 

I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  that  one 
quart  of  wood  ashes  piled  around  a  peach 
tree  in  the  Spring  will  kill  or  prevent  borers. 
Is  this  true?  .  c.  H.  p. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  story  has  been 
printed  many  times.  It  ranks  with  the 
saltpeter  and  stump  theory.  One  quart 
of  wood  ashes  will  not  get  rid  of  borers. 
We  use  about  a  peck  of  mixed  wood  and 
coal  ashes  around  a  peach  tree,  and  still 
have  borers.  The  mound  around  the  tree 
helps  by  compelling  the  moth  to  lay  her 
egg  higher  up  on  the  body.  She  usually 
lays  it  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  borers. 
When  laid  at  the  top  of  the  little  mound 
we  can  get  at  them  easier.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  the  lye  in  the  wood  ashes 
kills  the  borer.  One  quart  of  ashes 
would  not  supply  enough  to  do  it.  We 
use  a  pound  of  caustic  potash  to  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  very  hot  water,  and  even  this 
will  not  get  them  all.  We  would  by  all 
means  use  the  ashes  around  the  trees, 
but  do  not  depend  on  this  alone  for  kill¬ 
ing  borers.  Use  the  hot  lye  or  dig  them 
out.  H.  w.  c. 


■■  Vfc  Pi  f  If  you  are  interested  in 

p  Concrete  Construction 

*  ■  »  you  should  have  our  book 


"CONCRETE-CONSTRUCTION 

ABOUT  THE  HOME  AND  ON  THE  FARM” 

It  is  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Concrete  work  and  contains: — 
photographs,  descriptions,  specifications  and  sectional 
drawings  for  many  of  the  smaller  structures  that 
can  be  built  by  the  suburbanite  or  farmer  without 
Tt  .  _  .  the  aid  of  skilled  labor.  Also  much 

e  an  ar  mencan  ran  generaj  information  and  many  valuable 

hints  to  small  contractors. 


/Jf  PORTLAND  %\ 

ATLAS 


A  copy  of  this  booh  sent  free 
upon  request 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

30  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Always  Uniform 


bought  a 


BALING  PRESS 


and  found  it 


was  not  the  best  you  could  have  bought  for  the  money,  you  would  be 
sorry.  Our  presses  have  taken  so  many  first  prizes,  including 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  GRAND  PRIZE,  that  they  are  called 

WHITMAN’S  “WORLD’S  STANDARD” 

Ought  you  not  to  know  why  they  are  so  superior  before  you  buy 
a  press?  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  Presses  and  other  superior 
Agricultural  Machinery.  WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  St.  jj0nis_ 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.*  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  ami  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  W rite 
for  what  you  waut  and  prices.  John  n.  jackso.i,  J6  Third  At«.,  Aib.ny,  n.y. 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
W ill  carry  a 
load  any¬ 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 

Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire,  Hubs  to  lit  any  axle. 

For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

EmpireMfg.Co.,  Box  70  H  Quincy, 


Tanks  and  Towers 

Made  by  CALDWELL  are  of  the  strong- 
est  and  most  durable  construction,  wear¬ 
ing  and  standing  a  lifetime.  Hundreds 
of  country  homes,  many  near  you,  are 
enjoying  their  superior  service. 

First  cost  small,  benefits  resulting  great 
and  lasting.  Ask  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO*,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(S‘tfaS) 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


ll JU  rkllU  RATE  NOT  AGATEQ 

IA|  P4  lU  I  HAVE  SOMETHING  NEW  W 
■  ■  I  I  I  11  TELL  YOU  ABOUT 

— - - FARM  GATES- 

White, 

S.  CEO.  STEVENS,  120  5th.  Ave.  West,  Duluth,  Minn 

ROSSMAN  LAWN  FENCE 

(STEEL  AND  IKON) 

combines  the  strength  of  a  stone  wall 
with  the  beauty  of  a  hedge.  More  durable 
t ban  wrought  iron  and  erected  at  med¬ 
ium  cost.  Ask  for  Catalog  I.  Write  today. 

SLEET1I,  BROOK  &  SEAMAN  CO., 
253  Broadway  New  York  City 

nchor  Fence 

is  best  adapted  for  the 
farm  because  no  expe- 
I,  rience  is  required  to 
■•erect  it  and  the  item 
__  repairs  is  eliminated.  Send 
for  free  fence  book  D. 

:hor  Fence  A  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


!_l 


Stays  Tigfctl 

.  Doesn’t  get  loose  or  wobbly! 
like  ordiuary  woven  wiral 
r-  fences.  Stronger,  heavier  and! 
_  far  more  durable  thau  others. 

.  FROST  WIRE  FENCE! 

—r  1b  the  most  practical  fencing  known.  Coiled! 
r  steel  wire— heavy  steel  stays— locked  together.! 
-  freight  paid.  Catalogue  free— tells  all  about  fence..! 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

U.  B.  1IKAKK  *  CO.,  2U  Broadway,  New  York. 


[heaviest  fence  made! 

I  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  i 
more  than  most  fonccs.  15  to  B6e  per  rod  f 
^delivered*  We  send  tree  sample  for  tnspec*  j 
Ition  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133 

^styles.  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio* 


HENCH’S 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator  J™  Dc “I1: 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attach  Complete  in 
One  Machine. 

Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  World'.  Fair,  St. 
Louis.  A  woiiderful- 
linprovement  in  culti¬ 
vators,  combining  every 
•possible  movement  ef 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
**  ■’to  different  styles. 

Thousands  in  use.  M’f’r'sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’I  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 

The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mtrs.,  York,  Pa. 


TtosiscvRced 
Free  Tried 


r  Write  to-day  ' 

r  for  our  plan.  Pos¬ 
itively  no  notes,  nor 
r  one  cenof  money 
required  of  free  trial  of  this  buggy  for  30  days. 

You  can  an  AlldertOIl 

with  your  money  in  your 


n/ielret  »»  Let  us  tell  you  ahout  our  — . 
putnei.  two-year  Gu_.  antee,  backed 

by  $25,000  Bank  Bond.  Write  for  140-page 
illustrated  catalog.  The  “Anderton”  line 
[includes  Buggies,  Surreys,  Stanhopes 
iDriving  Wagons.  Spring  Wagons,  Pony 
^  Vehicles,  Carts,  Harness,  etc 

c THE  ANDERTOL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  OM* 
^  1 9  Thlri  Strut 


BEST  GATE  me 


FARMER,  STOCKMAN,  POULTRYMAN  AND  CITY  RESIDENT 


MADE  IN  WOOD  OK  GALVANIZED  STEEL. 

The  Weston  Gate  slides  and  swings,  does  not  bind,  sag  nor 
drag,  works  easily  as  a  door,  does  away  with  extra  walk  gates  ; 
endorsed  by  huudreds  of  Farmers.  You  can  buy  our  attach 
ment8,  make  your  own  gates  and  save  money.  We  pay  freight 
and  sell  on  trial.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANV,  Box  32,  NORTH  DOVER,  OHIO. 


20th  Century  Wagon  Box 


Stock  Rack  and  Hay 
ladders.  Made  Better  than 
you  expect.  Thoroughly  bolted,  not  nailed,  Write 

Model  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  406  Mancie,  Indiana. 


s 


AVE YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  t>res.  No 
living  man  can  build  abetter. 
Book  on  “Wheel Sense” free. 

EI»ctricWhe»’Co. Bx  88,  Quincy, III. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TUE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Hekbert  W.  Colling  wood,  Editor. 

Or.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  . 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  ( Associates. 

John  J.  Oillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2  04, 
equal  to  8s.  (id.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10 ya  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  tbe  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  wbat  tbe  remittance 
is  for.  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  11,  1907. 


$2.00  $1.50  $1.00 

We  want  farm  photographs  suitable  for  printing  in 
I  he  R.  N.-Y.  The  above-mentioned  prizes  will  be 
given  for  the  best  three  pictures  sent  in  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  same  offer  will  be  made  each  succeeding 
two  weeks  until  further  notice.  Pictures  not  used  re¬ 
turned  postpaid.  Suitable  pictures  not  winning  prizes 
will  be  paid  for.  We  prefer  practical  farm  subjects 
with  a  few  distinct  figures.  Landscapes  or  pictures  with 
much  detail  are  not  desired.  This  competition  is  open 
freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge 
or  consideration  of  any  kind.  Prospective  contestants 
need  not  be  subscribers  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

* 

The  New  York  Senate  has  defeated  Gov.  Hughes 
in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  On  page  404  will  be  found  names  of 
opposing  Senators  who  come  from  districts  where 
farmers  hold  the  balance  of  power.  THE  R.  N.-Y. 
will  begin  paying  its  respects  to  them  next  week. 

* 

On  page  286  we  spoke  of  the  new  business  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange.  There  are  great 
possibilities  for  buying  and  selling  in  this  co-operative 
enterprise.  The  foundation  of  success  must  be  mutual 
help.  The  managers  of  this  business  cannot  make  it 
succeed  unless  the  Patrons  help.  There  is  absolutely 
no  sense  in  starting  a  co-operative  business  and  then 
standing  back  to  let  a  few  leaders  do  all  the  work. 
You  cannot  co-operate  without  the  “co.” 

* 

On  page  364  we  gave  figures  of  fruit  exports.  In 
eight  months  this  country  had  send  abroad  $14,926,760 
worth  of  nuts  and  fruits.  Figures  for  March  are  now 
given.  In  that  month  we  exported  $1,014,476  more, 
making  a  total  of  $15,941,236  for  nine  months.  Of 
this  total  $7,490,927  were  for  apples — green  and  dried. 
During  the  same  period  the  exports  of  steel  rails  were 
worth  $6,343,876  and  for  wire  $6,384,400!  We  intend 
to  keep  these  figures  right  before  the  public.  The 
export  trade  in  fruit  will  grow  into  an  immense  busi¬ 
ness — equal  to  that  of  half  a  dozen  so-called  protected 
industries. 

* 

The  purebred  cattle  associations  appear  to  have 
their  troubles.  The  Short-horn  Association  has  just 
disbarred  W.  M.  McLemore,  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  and 
W.  O.  Merz,  of  Monticello,  Minn.  Those  men  can  no 
longer  register  cattle  in  the  Short-horn  herd  book. 
They  were  charged  with  issuing  fraudulent  pedigrees 
for  cattle.  In  other  words,  the  papers  did  not  fit  the 
cows.  The  Short-horn  breeders  do  not  seem  to  have 
lost  much  time  in  going  into  the  cases.  They  were  wise, 
because  the  public  can  make  only  one  inference  when 
people  dawdle  and  shuffle  over  their  plain  duty.  Jus¬ 
tice,  prompt  and  stern,  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save 
an  association  in  such  a  case.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
grade  animal  may  give  as  much  milk  and  be  just  as 
handsome  as  one  purely  bred.  The  only  possible  rea¬ 
son  why  the  purebred  should  bring  more  than  the  grade 
is  the  value  she  takes  from  her  ancestors..  If  the  grade 
is  substituted  for  the  purebred  hopes  for  the  future  of 
a  herd  may  be  blasted.  How  is  a  common  man  to  know 
whether  he  buys  blood  or  bluff? 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Every  year  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  why  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  docs  not  print  more  big  stories  of  great  suc¬ 
cess  on  tlie  farm !  Several  new  books  have  appeared 
this  year  in  which  we  are  told  how  people  make  $1,500 
more  or  less  on  an  acre  of  land !  Some  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  too,  make  it  appear  very  easy  to  dig  gold 
dollars  out  of  the  soil.  Why  are  we  behind  the  pro¬ 
cession  in  mentioning  those  easy  “good  things”?  The 
only  reason  we  think  of  at  present  is  that  we  own  a 
farm  and  try  to  make  it  provide  for  a  large  family — 
also  keep  fair  accounts.  We  have  made  a  few  square 
rods  produce  great  results,  but  somehow  it  is  hard  to 
spread  them  over  acres.  We  have  learned  that  our 
philosophical  friend  in  Connecticut  who  tells  us  on  page 
394  that  he  does  not  expect  to  get  rich  is  a  wiser 
guide  than  he  who  tells  the  “big  stories.”  We  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  any  plant  food  in  words. 

* 

LOST  BY  THE  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 

Well,  what  about  that  report  from  those  Jersey  cattle 
investigators?  Did  they  make  the  papers  fit  the  cows? 
This  famous  question  seems  destined  to  rank  with  other 
old  classics,  like  “How  old  was  Ann?”  or  “Why  should 
the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?”  We  are  informed 
(page  404j  that  this  famous  report  has  been  lost  by 
an  express  company.  We  have  had  large  experience 
with  those  lost  packages,  running  all  the  way  from  pep¬ 
per  plants  to  a  baby  carriage.  If  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  will 
accept  our  advice  we  would  say,  let  the  report  go,  send 
in  a  large  bill  for  damages  and  hold  a  new  public 
hearing.  No  doubt  some  years  hence  there  will  be  an 
auction  sale  of  undelivered  packages.  Some  one  will 
bid  in  what  he  thinks  a  bundle  of  greenbacks,  and  will 
get — that  famous  report !  But,  in  all  seriousness,  who 
ever  heard  of  anything  more  ridiculous  than  this  entire 
performance?  Here  are  men  supposed  to  guard  the 
vital  principles  in  the  business  of  breeding  Jersey  cattle. 
It  is  now  a  year  since  Mr.  Rogers  made  his  complaint. 
The  executive  committee  dawdled,  shuffled  and  dodged 
until  the  case  was  put  up  to  them  like  the  end  of  a 
red-hot  poker.  Then  they  moved.  Even  after  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  put  the  facts  in  type  they  have  the  assurance 
to  intimate  that  the  committee  was  forced  to  inves¬ 
tigate  in  spite  of  Mr.  Rogers  instead  of  with  his  aid.  A 
month  after  the  cows  were  examined  we  are  told  that 
the  report  has  been  lost !  Do  they  actually  expect  peo¬ 
ple  to  believe  that  grown-up  men  would  depend  upon 
a  single  copy  of  an  important  document? 

Prof.  Redfield,  the  legal  member  of  this  executive 
committee,  attempts  to  justify  their  course  by  saying 
that  the  first  complaint  was  “hearsay”  evidence.  The 
secretary  of  the  club  informed  Mr.  Rogers  that  his  affi¬ 
davit  was  “proper,”  and  that  on  the  strength  of  it  a 
committee  would  undoubtedly  be  appointed.  Now,  does 
Prof.  Redfield  want  the  public  to  understand  that  this 
was  done  to  keep  Mr.  Rogers  quiet,  and  that  they  never 
intended  to  investigate  at  all  on  the  strength  of  his 
statement?  There  is  an  ugly  word  in  the  dictionary 
to  cover  work  of  that  sort.  If  that  is  the  truth  it 
would  have  been  a  more  manly  thing  to  tell  Mr. 
Rogers  that  stronger  statements  were  needed,  instead 
of  treating  him  as  they  did.  The  cat  was  let  out  of 
the  bag  at  Dansville!  Mr.  R.  M.  Gow  of  the  A.  J. 

C.  C.  was  asked  why  they  did  not  tell  Mr.  Rogers  that 
his  statement,  while  “proper,”  was  not  strong  enough. 
Here  is  his  reported  reply: 

“You  could  not  expect  us  to  put  a  club  into  your 
hands  to  hit  one  of  our  own  members !” 

There  you  have  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  We 
will  not  help  you  strike  at  any  possible  fraud,  or  even 
at  a  “mistake,”  if  there  is  any  danger  of  hitting  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C. !  The  club  ought  to  send  Prof. 
Redfield  after  that  express  package.  He  could  doubt¬ 
less  make  an  argument  so  plausible  that  the  report 
would  walk  out  of  its  hiding  place !  Did  the  papers  fit 
the  c ozvs? 

* 

Speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell,  Governor  Hughes  struck  the 
vital  spot  in  the  future  history  of  that  institution.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  buildings  belong  to  the  State, 
while  Cornell  is  intrusted  with  their  keeping  and  con¬ 
trol — like  an  honorable  trust  given  to  one  in  whom 
the  owner  has  confidence.  The  Governor  well  said : 

This  is  a  sacred  trust.  To  your  administration  the 
State  has  committed  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  people,  represented  in  the  establishment  of  this  school. 

It  is  not  a  school  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  Cornell 
University,  but  it  is  a  school  to  be  administered  by  Cornell 
University  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  We  may  vdew  its 
future  with  confidence  as  we  recall  the  services  rendered 
in  the  past  by  those  connected  with  the  agricultural  work 
of  this  university,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  gratifying  to  the 
people  to  know  that  the  work  is  to  continue  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  supervision  of  that  accomplished  director,  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey,  to  whose  ability  and  pnergy  this  institution 
owes  so  much. 

We  are  all  hopeful  for  the  future  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Agriculture.  Tt  has  a  great  work  to  do,  and 
it  is  well  that  the  public  has  confidence  in  the  char¬ 


acter  and  power  of  Prof.  Bailey  to  work  out  the  prob¬ 
lem.  1  he  R.  N.-Y.  spends  little  space  in  reporting 
what  men  say  the  future  has  in  store.  We  strive  to 
record  what  they  do,  and  help  to  direct  tendencies  and 
harness  energies  for  doing  the  work  of  the  plain  'farmer. 
It  is  now  half  a  century  since  the  first  agricultural 
college  was  started.  In  that  length  of  time  most  other 
systems  of  education  develop  what  we  may  call  mental 
snobs.  Of  all  things  may  agricultural  education  be 
kept  from  snobbery. 

* 

Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  tbe  Delaware  Agricultural 
College  never  had  a  farm  of  its  own.  Some  exper¬ 
iments  were  conducted  on  farms  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  but  agricultural  instruction  at  the  college 
could  not  be  of  much  account.  The  wisest  man  cannot 
sit  in  a  classroom  or  laboratory  and  show  boys  how 
to  handle  the  soil.  Delaware  is  too  good  a  State  and 
its  possibilities  are  too  great  to  permit  such  a  condition 
to  continue.  A  farm  has  now  been  obtained,  and  the 
college  will  be  put  on  a  sound  basis.  A  committee  of 
the  college  trustees  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
through  several  States  where  they  studied  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  colleges  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing  agriculture.  And  this  was  no  junket  committee  out 
for  a  good  time.  Men  like  Samuel  H.  Derby,  one  of 
the  best  farmers  in  Delaware,  know  what  agriculture  is 
and  what  it  needs.  We  can  well  remember  the  time 
when  the  affairs  of  agricultural  colleges  were  managed 
by  lawyers,  doctors  or  business  men,  because  it  was 
said  farmers  were  not  qualified  to  do  the  work.  To-day 
that  statement  is  nonsense — farmers  will  have  more  and 
more  to  say  about  their  own  colleges.  It  is  right  that 
they  should  dominate,  and  we  expect  to  see  Delaware 
take  a  front  rank  in  agricultural  education. 

* 

It  is  a  strange  turn  in  history  that  has  made  possible 
tbe  conditions  outlined  in  that  western  man’s  problem 
printed  on  the  first  page.  Very  likely  the  land  which 
this  man  can  now  sell  at  $150  per  acre  was  worth  less 
than  $5  when  some  eastern  pioneci  took  it.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  price  can  go  much  higher  for  farm  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  seems  like  good  business  to  sell  at  the 
high  figure  and  buy  mo;e  land  elsewhere,  reserving 
fair  working  capital.  We  can  well  understand  how  a 
western  man  may  wonder  why  New  England  land  is 
so  cheap.  There  must  be  some  trick  about  it  as  judged 
by  a  western  farmer’s  experience.  Yet  there  is  no 
deception  whatever  about  many  of  these  eastern  farms. 
Read  the  following  letter  from  Prof.  F.  W.  Card,  of 
Rhode  Island : 

The  chief  cause  which  brings  farms  on  the  market  is  the 
settlement  of  estates,  or  the  old  age  of  the  owners.  It  has 
often  happened  that  with  a  large  family  the  older  son 
would  go  to  tlie  city  as  soon  as  old  enough,  to  lie  followed 
in  turn  by  each  of  the  others.  Perhaps  if  the  family  con¬ 
tained  one  member  deficient  in  mental  caliber  he  might  be 
left,  at  home.  In  either  case  when  the  old  people  come  to 
drop  away  there  is  no  one  to  carry  on  the  farm,  and  it 
comes  on  the  market  for  what  it  will  bring.  Sometimes  a 
wealthy  man  may  buy  such  a  farm  as  a  plaything,  hold 
it  for  a  time,  tire  of  it,  and  offer  it  again.  There  is  not 
necessarily  any  trap  about  such  an  offer.  To  be  sure  many 
of  these  farms  would  look  like  a  hard  proposition  to  a 
western  man,  and  some  of  them  are  a  hard  proposition 
for  anyone,  but  many  of  them  are  real  bargains. 

Let  tbe  western  man  remember  that  New  England 
has  a  history  running  back  some  200  years  before  the 
Central  West  was  a  factor  in  civilization.  The  very 
things  which  caused  a  depression  in  farm  values  now 
offer  new  opportunities.  One  thing  is  sure,  however; 
a  western  man  coming  from  rich,  level  land  must 
expect  to  go  through  a  long  and  humble  course  of 
education  before  he  can  make  a  rough  New  England 
farm  profitable.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

Tf  it’s  'in  The  R,  N.-Y.  and  you  don’t  believe  it  tve  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  prove  it  wrong. 

In  what  department  of  life  are  you  IT? 

A  conscience  is  an  inconvenient  thing  to  have  around  at 
times. 

One  thing  may  be  said  for  salt  on  potatoes — it  will  not 
increase  scab. 

Don’t  you  think  there  are  about  as  many  tuberculosis 
germs  in  city  dust  as  there  are  in  farmers’  milk? 

A  nr, and  of  coffee  known  as  “Wedding  Breakfast”  con¬ 
tained  35  per  cent  of  chicory.  Rather  a  bitter  start! 

Of  what  benefit  to  the  world  is  wisdom  when  it  gets  into 
a  man’s  head  and  grows  to  him  so  that  he  cannot  get  it 
out? 

We  hear  from  people  who  say  they  like  the  spirit  of  those 
Tioga  Co.  (Pa.)  Grangers  in  sending  the  free  seeds  back: 
“Go  and  do  thou  likewise!” 

Read  Dir.  Ballou’s  article  on  planting  and  training  the 
grape  vine.  This  vine  can  be  made  a  great  source  of 
pleasure  to  you  if  handled  right. 

The  liquid  “weed  killers”  usually  contain  soluble  arsenic. 
This  will  destroy  plant  life  and  poison  the  soil.  Carbolic- 
acid  is  also  used  to  keep  walks  or  paths  clear 

lx  old  days  the  men  strong  on  finance  went  hunting  for 
the  golden  fleece.  Now  the  financiers  sit  still  and  let  the 
lambs  shear  themselves  and  bring  the  gold  to  them. 

Apuil  16  a  man  in  New  Mexico  writes  us  that  sweet  peas 
are  in  bloom,  and  April  27  a  man  in  Illinois  says  he 
expects  more  frost  that  night.  Surely  no  man  need  leave 
the  United  States  in  search  of  change  of  climate. 
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A  FOOLISH  FERTILIZER  FORMULA. 

It  is  hard  to  say  that  one  fraud  is  worse  than  an¬ 
other,  but  the  fertilizer  fraud  comes  near  the  head ! 
The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  of  Osage,  Iowa,  offered  to 
send  for  one  dollar  a  very  valuable  fertilizer  formula. 
We  sent  the  dollar  and  this  is  what  we  got: 

$100  FERTILIZER  FORMULA. 

Dissolve  the  following  in  12  gallons  of  water  :  four  pounds 
saltpeter,  two  pounds  sal  soda,  four  pounds  crude  potash 
(lye),  two  pounds  ammonia  sulphate,  two  pounds  blue  stone 
(blue  vitriol). 

Spread  200  pounds  clean  stable  manure  under  dry  shed 
and  sprinkle  with  two  gallons  of  above  solution. 

To  this  add  :  50  pounds  wood  ashes,  16  pounds  lime,  five 
pounds  kainit  (German  potash  salt),  16  pounds  common  salt, 
eight  pounds  phosphoric  acid. 

Mix  thoroughly  through  the  entire  pile  and  let  stand  10 
days  before  using. 

We  are  told  that  150  to  200  pounds  of  this  mixture 
is  sufficient  for  an  acre — we  must  not  use  too  much 
and  burn  the  crops ! 

This  benevolent  concern  says  that  it  may  be  hard  to 
buy  some  of  these  ingredients  near  home,  so  they  figure 
it  all  out  as  follows : 


INGREDIENTS  REQUIRED  FOR  A  TON  OF  FERTILIZER 

AND  COST. 

Mix  together  as  instructed  in  formula. 

•i  lbs.  saltpeter  .  @  8  cts . $  .32 

2  lbs.  sal  soda . m  10  cts . 20 

4  lbs.  crude  potash  . @  10  cts . 40 

2  lbs.  ammonia  sulphate  ....(&  7  cts . 14 

2  lbs.  blue  vitriol  . (if  9  cts . 18 

1200  lbs.  clean  stable  manure.  (You  can  doubtless  secure 
this  without  cost). 

300  lbs.  wood  ashes.  We  find  people  glad  to  have  us  haul 
them  away. 

96  lbs.  lime  in  200  lb.  lots . (a)  55  cts  per  100  lbs. $  .54 

•96  lbs.  salt  . @  y2  ct . 48 

48  lbs.  phosphate  acid,  in  500  lb.  lots..@  1 5  cts  per 

100  lbs . 36 

30  lbs.  kainit  in  500  lb.  lots . @  80  cts.  per 

100  lbs . 24 

Now,  it  is  too  bad  to  apply  cold  facts  to  this  “$100 

formula,”  but  it  has  to  be  done.  This  is  what  your 

ton  would  contain: 


Nitrogen  Acid  Potash 

4  pounds  saltpeter . 

1.8 

2  pounds  sal  soda  . 

0 

0 

4  "pounds  potash  . 

2.5 

2  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

. 40 

2  pounds  blue  vitriol  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

1200  pounds  stable  manure  . 

. 6. 

4. 

8. 

300  pounds  wood  ashes  . 

.  0 

4.5 

15. 

96  pounds  lime  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

96  pounds  salt  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

48  pounds  “phosphate”  . 

.  0 

7 

0 

30  pounds  kainit  . 

.  0 

0 

4 

Total  . 

. 6.90 

15.5 

31.3 

They  figure  that  this  costs 

$2.80  aside 

from 

the 

manure  and  wood  ashes.  These  in  our  county  would 
cost  at  least  $1.50  more.  The  salt,  sal  soda  and  blue 
vitriol  have  no  direct  value  as  plant  food,  and  it  is 
worse  than  nonsense  to  buy  little  dabs  of  lye  and  salt¬ 
peter.  Fifty  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  gives  eight 
pounds  of  nitrogen ;  100  pounds  of  basic  slag  give 
18  of  phosphoric  acid  and  50  of  lime,  while  70  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  give  35  pounds  of  potash,  or  more 
plant  food  than  this  entire  ton  contains.  Nor  can  the 
promoters  of  such  a  humbug  sneak  out  of  responsi¬ 
bility  by  saying  that  the  chemicals  make  the  manure 
more  valuable.  We  have  given  credit  for  all  the  mix¬ 
ture  contains.  The  lime  would  be  likely  to  drive  some 
ammonia  away  and  the  salt  will  act  to  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  greater  folly  than 
advising  farmers  not  to  use  over  200  pounds  per,  acre 
of  such  a  mixture?  If  western  farmers  want  to  im¬ 
prove  their  stable  manure  let  them  use  40  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  25  of  muriate  of  potash  with  each 
ton,  but  do  not  spend  money  on  such  monumental 
rot  as  this  so-called  “formula.”  To  ask  a  man  to  pay 
a  dollar  for  such  “information”  is  the  next  thing  to 
holding  him  up  with  a  gun  and  robbing  him.  These 
chemicals  add  less  than  one  pound  of  nitrogen  to  the 
mixture  and  the  lime  and  wood  ashes  mixed  with  the 
manure  will  probably  drive  a  good  share  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  away.  Five  dead  cats  or  one  sheep-killing  dog 
will  give  more  nitrogen  than  the  $3  worth  of  chemicals. 
“$100  formula !”  Go  tell  it  to  the  marines ! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  New  York  State  Senate  April  24 
passed  an  important  amendment  to  the  Recording  Mortgage 
Tax  law  of  last  session.  This  measure  allows  holders  of 
old  mortgages  (he  optional  privileges  of  coming  under  the 
new  law,  and.  by  payment  of  the  required  fee.  to  obtain  the 
advantages  thereof.  It  also  regulates  the  question  of  prior 
advance  mortgages  by  fixing  the  date  of  July  1,  1906,  as  the 
date  when  the  law  affects  these  blanket  mortgages.  .  .  . 

Western  Montana  experienced  a  blizzard  April  24.  On  the 
Flathead  Indian  reservation  the  snow  was  six  inches  deep. 
.  .  .  .  Harry  W.  Henderson,  one  of  the  persons  in¬ 

dicted  by  the  Federal  grand  jury  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Honduras  lottery,  appeared  April  24,  and 
entered  a  plea  of  guilty.  Mr.  Henderson  came  to  Mobile 
from  Los  Angeles  to  answer  the  indictment.  .  .  .  Fire 

In  the  Navy  Yard  at  Kittery,  Me.,  April  24,  destroyed  the 
pattern  shop,  and  caused  a  loss  of  $150,000.  .  .  .  Presi¬ 

dent  Roosevelt  formally  opened  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
April  27.  .  .  .  One  hundred  and  twelve  buildings  at 

Lake  Pleasant,  Mass.,  were  burned  April  25.  causing  a  loss 
estimated  at  $115,000.  The  burned  buildings  included  a 
hotel,  several  stores,  post  office,  dancing  pavilion,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  New  England  Spiritualist  Camp  Meeting 
Association,  and  about  one  hundred  cottages.  .  .  .  •, 

\V.  L.  Claiborne,  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  testified  at  the  trial  of  Preston  and  Smith,  leaders 


of  that  organization,  at  Hawthorne,  Nev.,  April  24,  that  a 
man  named  Johnson  offered  $250  lo  any  one  who  would  kill 
“Diamond  Field  Jack”  Davis,  the  Goldfield  mine  owner. 
Claiburne  swore  that  Johnson  asked  Smith,  one  of  the 
prisoners,  why  Silva  had  not  been  killed.  Silva  was  mur¬ 
dered  next  day.  Johnson  is  under  indictment  for  murder, 
and  he  was  a  leader  in  the  recent  Goldfields  strike.  Silva 
was  a  restaurant  keeper  of  Goldfield,  and  was  killed,  it  is 
alleged,  by  members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
for  employing  men  who  were  not  members  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  ...  A  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Electri¬ 
cal  Workers’  Union  of  San  Francisco  to  kidnap  and  murder 
P.  II.  McCarthy,  president  of  the  Building  Trades  Council, 
was  revealed  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  April  25.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  conspirators  are  in  jail.  The  charge  is  based  on 
the  affidavit  of  II.  Snuckley,  a  member  of  the  Electrical 
Workers’  Union,  who  refused  to  sanction  the  murder.  The 
matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  jiolice  and  several 
of  the  accused  men  were  locked  up.  The  plot  to  murder 
McCarthy  had  its  origin  in  the  war  between  the  Electrical 
Workers’  Union  and  the  Building  Trades  Council,  which 
resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  electrical  workers.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  was  blamed  by  the  electrical  workers . 

Revelations  of  the  most  revolting  and  inhuman  treatment 
of  insane  inmates  of  Illinois  County  almshouses  are  made  in 
a  report  just  submitted  to  Governor  Deneen  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  The  astounding  conditions  described 
in  the  130,000-word  report  are  made  the  basis  for  an  em¬ 
phatic  recommendation  that  the  State  assume  conplete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  insane.  In  27  counties  the  care  of  the  alms¬ 
house  population  is  let  by  contract,  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  bid,  “a  system  which  leaves  human  misery  at  the 
mercy  of  human  greed.”  In  some  counties  the  cost  of 
the  almhouse  occupants  is  approximately  $1  per  week  per 
capita,  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  receive  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  all  care.  Numerous  almshouses  exist  where  steel 
handcuffs,,  barred  cells,  steel  cages  and  padlocks  are  in 
service  to  restrain  the  insane.  A  girl  of  20  was  kept  in  a 
steel  cage  in  Stark  County.  Many  of  the  almshouses  are 
filthy  to  an  indescribably  disgusting  degree  and  are  overrun 
with  vermin.  In  the  Clinton  County  almshouse  the  patients 
have  not  bathed  for  16  years.  .  .  .  After  deliberation 

for  twenty-one  hours  the  jury  in  the  case  of  former  Repre¬ 
sentative  Binger  Hermann  of  Oregon,  former  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
April  27.  Mr.  Hermann  was  charged  with  destroying  thirty- 
five  letter  press  copybooks  which  the  Government  claimed 
were  official  records  of  the  Land  Office.  Ills  trial  lasted 
12  weeks.  Hermann  is  stiff  under  indictment  in  Oregon 
for  conspiracy  in  connection  with  frauds  in  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  forest  reserve,  and  will  probably  be  placed  on  trial 
in  Oregon  soon.  .  .  .  The  big  packing  shod  of  the 

I’ratt  Oil  Company,  a  Standard  Oil  plant  at  the  foot  of 
North  Twelfth  street,  Williamsburg,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  April  27.  The  adjoining  pier  at  which  the  British 
steamship  Rocklight  was  loading  case  oil  for  South  American 
ports  was  also  burned  and  the  firemen,  assisted  by  three 
fireboats  and  six  Standard  Oil  tugs,  had  hard  work  keeping 
the  flames  from  spreading  to  the  refining  plant  near  by  and 
to  the  works  of  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  across 
the  street.  The  loss  was  nearly  $200,000.  ...  A 

tornado  swept  over  north  Texas  April  27,  doing  its  worst 
damage  in  Cook  county.  Valley  View  and  Hemming  were 
practically  destroyed.  Six  persons  are  known  to  be  dead. 
At  Valley  View  the  farmhouses  of  C.  J.  McCollum,  E.  M. 
Moss,  A.  R.  Leach,  W.  J.  Maddox,  It.  D.  Nichols  and  W.  C. 
Nichols  were  destroyed.  At  Celeste,  the  cotton  mill  was 
damaged  $25,000.  From  Gainesville  in  a  southeast  course 
to  Celeste,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  many  farms  and 
fruit  orchards  were  devastated.  .  .  .  Chicago  was  in 

the  grip  of  a  second  April  blizzard  April  25.  Snow  fell  all 
day,  followed  by  ice  and  freezing  temperature.  Snow  in 
northern  Kansas  and  northern  Missouri  and  freezing  weather 
extending  from  the  Nebraska-Iowa  line  south  into  Texas 
were  reported  the  same  date.  Three  inches  of  snow  fell  at 
Dresden,  Kan.,  and  half  an  inch  at  Marysville,  Mo.  In 
Chicago  on  April  25  last  year  the  thermometer  registered 
80  degrees  at  noon,  the  lowest  point  being  74  at  6  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  This  year  the  highest  point  reached  was 
44  at  midnight,  and  it  was  near  freezing  at  noon.  A  rain 
and  sleet  storm  at  Milwaukee  April  30  developed  into  a 
fall  of  six  inches  of  snow,  most  of  which  remained  on  the 
ground,  the  weather  being  cold  enough  to  prevent  melting. 
The  storm  was  principally  confined  to  the  lake  section. 
The  same  date  snow  covered  the  entire  State  of  Iowa  for 
a  depth  of  from  three  to  eight  inches.  In  Des  Moines 
and  central  Iowa  it  was  eight  inches,  according  to  Govern¬ 
ment  report.  Interviews  with  leading  horticulturists  in¬ 
dicated  that  all  the  small  fruit  is  irretrievably  killed.  The 
snow  will  do  much  good  to  grain  and  pastures,  but  the  damage 
to  fruits  and  some  of  the  truck  gardening  is  inestimable. 

.  .  .  Dennis  Kearney,  the  labor  agitator  who  achieved 

notoriety  late  in  the  seventies  when  the  so-called  “Sandlot 
riots”  took  place,  died  of  old  age  at  his  home  in  Alameda, 
Cal.,  April  25.  Dennis  Kearney  once  came  pretty  near  being 
the  political  boss  of  San  Francisco.  He  it  was  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  “Sandlot  riots,”  led  a  mob  of  workingmen 
to  burn  the  homes  of  wealthy  San  Franciscans  on  Nob  Hill. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  power  in  San  Francisco  politics 
and  his  word  was  law  with  thousands  of  workingmen.  Kear¬ 
ney  was  born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  came  to  New 
Y’ork  when  he  was  only  11  years  old.  At  an  early  age  he 
went  to  sea  and  displayed  such  a  talent  for  commanding 
men  that  when  he  was  only  19  years  old  he  found  himself 
master  of  one  of  the  largest  sailing  vessels  that  plied  be¬ 
tween  the  East  Indies  and  Great  Britain.  Later  on  he 
sailed  between  China  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  year 
1875  found  him  at  work  as  a  drayman  in  San  Francisco. 
Labor  disputes  followed,  and  in  the  turbulence  that  followed 
Kearney  made  a  particular  point  of  the  Chinese  agitation, 
declaring  that  the  foreigners  ought  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  country  because  they  took  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  American  workingmen.  .  .  .  Fire  destroyed  the  moat 

packing  plant  of  the  William  Zeller  Company  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  April  25.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $400,000,  which 
was  only  partly  covered  by  insurance.  Crossed  electric 
wires  are  supposed  to  have  started  the  fire.  .  .  .  Snow 

in  northern  Kansas,  northern  Missouri  and  Colorado  and 
freezing  weather  extending  from  the  Nebraska-Iowa  State 
lines  into  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  was  reported  April  25. 
There  was  a  fall  of  between  two  and  three  inches  of  snow 
at  Dresden,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Kansas;  a  light 
fall  at  Concordia,  Kansas,  150  miles  northwest  of  Kansas 
City,  and  half  an  inch  at  Maryville,  in  northwestern  Miss¬ 
ouri.  '1'lie  temperature  at  Kansas  City  dropped  to  39  degrees 
In  Denver  and  throughout  the  northeastern  portion  of 
Colorado  the  temperature  fell  to  22  degrees.  At  Grand 
.Tunclion,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  lowest  tem¬ 
perature  was  46.  It  is  said  20  per  cent  of  the  fruit  in  that 
district  has  been  damaged. 

OBITUARY. — S.  T.  K.  Prime,  who  for  twenty-five  years 
was  stationed  at  Dwight.  Ill.,  gathering  statistics  on  crops, 
died  April  26  in  the  Chicago  Home  for  Incurables.  He 
was  stricken  with  paralysis  two  years  ago.  Prime’s  Crop 
Reports  made  the  publishers  known  throughout  the  country. 
Farmers  regarded  his  figures  and  opinions  as  infallible. 
Even  after  the  Government  broadened  its  field  in  this  work. 
Mr.  Prime  was  considered  by  many  an  authority  where  views 
of  experts  conflicted.  He  was  75  years  old.  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  son  of  Samuel  Irenius  Prime,  minister, 
author  and  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Newark  Observer. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

Phis  is  a  new  section,  improving  rapidly.  Spring  is 
early  this  season;  sweet  peas  in  bloom  April  16  from  Fall- 
sown  seed.  Fruit  prospects  good ;  apples  and  Alfalfa  are 
main  crops.  Pears  will  also  be  an  important  crop  soon, 
as  Parker  Earle  says  there  is  no  trace  of  blight  on  them 
here.  Climate  is  very  beneficial  to  consumptives  and 
asthmatics  here  in  Pecos  Valley.  e.  s.  g. 

Lake  Arthur.  N.  M. 

Alfalfa  is  looking  fine.  We  shall  sow  four  acres  more 
with  beardless  barley  as  a  nurse  crop ;  will  give  the  patch 
a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure  made  partly  by  stock  fed 
upon  Alfalfa  hay.  This  will  assist  in  inoculation,  I  thmk. 
I  have  15  acres  that  will  make  very  light  crop  of  clover  hay. 
Should  the  ground  be  plowed  as  soon  as  hay  is  cut,  prepared 
at  once  and  kept  harrowed  till  about  August  15  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  chance  of  securing  a  crop  next  year?  j.  d.  p. 

Ohio. 

„  A  cold  wave  unprecedented  for  this  season  visited  the 
North  Fork  (of  the  Gunnison  River)  Valley  April  19-22. 
Mercury  dropped  to  21  degrees.  Apples,  peaches,  cherries 
and  apricots  are  practically  all  killed;  not  enough  left  for 
home  use.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  paper  you 
are  giving  your  readers,  and  especially  your  exposure  of 
various  schemes  and  their  promoters  who  fatten  off  the 
gullibility  of  us  soil  workers. 

Hotchkiss,  Col. 

Fruit  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  all  killed  by  frost. 
Ten  miles  north  of  here  some  orchards  show  half  or  a 
quarter  crop  of  peaches  ;  on  extra  high  land  they  are  reported 
as  not  killed.  Early  strawberries  are  completely  killed,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  late  ones.  If  it  continues  frosty 
very  few  will  be  left.  A  sharp  north  wind  is  blowing  to¬ 
day  (April  27)  and  if  it  clears  off  frost  may  be  expected 
to-night.  Letters  from  Oklahoma  received  here  report  both 
wheat  and  oats  killed  by  frost.  j.  b. 

Union  Co.,  Ill. 

The  weather  here  has  been  down  to  15  and  20  degrees 
above  zero  of  and  on,  and  ;not  until  yesterday  could  I  do 
anything  on  the  land.  Ground  frozen  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  every  night.  The  last  two  days  the  weather  has 
been  favorable  and  sowing  oats  and  some  vegetable  seeds 
will  start  to-morrow.  The  season  here  according  to  my 
books  Is  10  days  later  than  last  season.  Last  season  we 
had  killing  frost  May  25,  which  we  may  not  have  this 
year,  which  would  help  some. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  _ 

FRUIT  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. — The  outlook  for 
peaches  along  the  lake  shore  in  Niagara  and  Orleans  coun¬ 
ties,  N.  15,  is  good,  and  there  is  promise  of  a  very  heavy 
blossom  of  apples ;  even  some  Baldwin  orchards  that  were 
full  last  year  are  showing  considerable  quantities  of  blossom 
buds.  This  is  something  unusual,  and  I  have  had  several 
apple  growers  call  my  attention  to  it.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

COAL  TAR  AND  SHINGLES.— With  regard  to  W.  I.  IL’s 

advice  on  page  342,  I  would  add  do  not  on  any  account  tar 
new  shinyles  after  they  are  on  the  roof.  With  an  old 

roof  that  is  nearly  done  for  tar  may  be  of  some  service, 

but  with  a  new  roof  an  application  of  coal  tar  is  positively 
injurious.  I  speak  from  an  experience  of  over  30  years. 
Dipping  the  shingles  in  tar  before  laying  them  may  be 
good — I  have  never  tried  it — but  if  you  put  a  coating  of 
coal  tar  on  a  new  roof,  you  only  cover  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  shingles :  the  rain  beats  in  underneath,  the  roof 
cannot  dry,  and  the  shingles  decay.  If  two  roofs  are 
laid  at  the  same,  time,  and  one  is  then  tarred  and  the  other 
left  alone,  the  latter  will  be  doing  good  service  when  the 
former  is  entirely  done  for.  This  is  no  theory,  but  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  experience.  As  Tennyson  says : 
“And  others’  follies  teach  us  not 
Nor  much  their  wisdom  teaches, 

And  most  of  sterling  worth  is  what 
Our  own  experience  preaches.” 

Coal  tar  has  its  uses,  but  putting  it  on  a  good  shingle 
roof  Is  not  one  of  them.  w.  e.  money. 

Virginia. 

WOULD  USE  LEAD  PIPE. — As  I  live  in  the  land  of 
hills  and  plenty  of  springs  I  can  hardly  agree  with  the 
advice  given  to  G.  L.  K.  by  G.  D.,  page  349.  For  the  past 
25  years  I  have  watched  the  work  of  conveying  and  piping 
water  from  springs,  and  in  every  instance  where  iron  pipe 
has  been  used,  it  has  been  replaced  by  lead  pipe.  I  know 
of  parties  putting  down  iron  pipe  of  1-inch  capacity  a 
few  years  ago,  and  it  is  getting  so  filled  with  rust,  that 
they  are  going  to  take  it  up  this  Spring  and  put  in  lead, 
and  just  think  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  fall  of  80  feet. 
1  have  a  half-inch  lead  pipe  from  spring  to  the  barn 
(23  rods)  ;  the  outlet  is  five  feet  lower  than  the  spring, 
and  it  takes  just  eight  seconds  to  catch  a  quart  of  water 
at  the  barn,  which  would  amount  to  84  barrels  every  24 
hours.  My  advice  to  G.  I,.  K.  would  be  to  get  one-half-inch 
lead  pipe,  grade  D,  which  will  weigh  about  13  pounds  to 
the  rod,  and  cost  8 Vi  to  nine  cents  per  pound;  lay  the  pipe 
this  Spring,  or  early  Summer,  so  the  ground  will  get  well 
settled  before  Fall,  and  if  he  keeps  a  strainer  on  the  pipe 
at  the  spring,  he  will  have  something  that  will  last  him 
for  25  years.  I  know  of  lead  pipe  that  has  been  down  for 
46  years,  and  there  never  has  been  a  stoppage  of  the  water 
running  in  all  that  time.  e.  e.  s. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

SEEDLESS  ArPLE  AGAIN. — Your  editorial  on  page  330, 
showing  the  latest  trick  of  Hie  Seedless  apple  agents,  sur¬ 
prised  me.  It  seems  you  can’t  hit  them  too  hard  and  so 
will  have  to  hoist  the  black  flag.  The  enclosed  article  in 
our  town  paper  shows  how  to  give  that  company  a  good 
blow  in  each  State,  and  I  send  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
That  company  worked  here.  They  expected  an  order  for 
200  trees  from  a  neighbor.  I  loaned  him  some  copies  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  saved  him  enough  to  pay  for  the  paper 
for  years,  but  could  not  get  him  to  subscribe.  We  have  a 
good'  country  here,  great  for  fruit  and  Alfalfa.  e.  s.  g. 

New  Mexico. 

R.  N.-YT. — Here  is  the  article  referred  to  :  “Prof.  L.  R. 
Taft,  horticulturist  of  the  State  Agricultural  college,  pro¬ 
nounces  the  so-called  Spencer  Seedless  apple  a  fake,  pure 
and  simple,  and  warns  the  farmers  to  let  it  severely  alone. 
The  claims  made  in  its  behalf  are  not  sustained,  says 
Prof.  Taft,  as  to  size,  color,  texture  of  freedom  from  the 
Codling  moth.  Don’t  part  with  any  of  your  good  money 
for  stock  that  will  hear  this  seedless  apple,  is  the  advice 
of  Prof.  Taft.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  State  law 
requiring  agents  for  nursery  stock  and  nurseries  to  take 
out  a  State  license  to  sell  that  kind  of  stock.  He  calls 
upon  prosecuting  attorneys  to  enforce  this  law  against 
agents  for  the  Seedless  apple  fake. — Hastings  Banner.” 

FARMS  IN  VERMONT. — This  is  rather  a  hard  matter 
to  answer  intelligently  your  western  inquirers,  for  if  they 
do  not  know  personally  something  of  the  eastern  farm  and 
farmers,-  valid  reasons  for  the  low  prices  for  some  eastern 
farms,  would  not  appeal  to  them,  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
here  in  New  England  we  frequently  have  farms  that  sell 
for  less  than  it  would  cost  to  erect  duplicates  of  the 
buildings  on  the  premises.  Such  farms  come  on  the  market 
from  various  causes;  in  most  cases  I  think  it  is  due  to 
poor  management,  and  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
occupant.  The  soil  is  robbed  of  all  its  fertility,  and  when 
it  fails  to  produce  the  farm  is  thrown  on  the  market  to 
be  sold  for  what  it  will  bring,  or  surrendered  on  a  mortgage, 
with  the  same  results.  Sometimes  such  farms  come  on  the 
market  through  death  of  the  owner,  and  are  sold  at  auction 
to  settle  the  estate ;  in  fact  the  same  causes  contribute  to 
these  conditions  as  obtain  in  all  sorts  of  occupations.  Now 
you  ask  “if  these  farms  are  suitable  for  farming.”  I  say 
yes,  emphatically  yes;  in  very  many  instances  they  are 
naturally  just  as  good  farms  as  tliose  adjoining  valued 
at  from  four  to  ten  times  as  much,  often  in  a  good  loca¬ 
tion,  with  telephone  service,  rural  delivery  of  mail,  cash 
for  everything  you  have  to  sell,  and  that  at  your  own  door. 
I  traveled  for  19  years  in  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  and 
a  portion  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  farm 
that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  capable  of  paying  a  profit  to 
the  man  who  would  give  it  intelligent  care  and  cultivation, 
we  eastern  farmers  know  of  just  such  instances,  under 
our  observation  where  so-called  “abandoned  farms”  have 
been  bought  for  small  sums  and  are  to-day  among  the  most 
profitable  farms  in  the  community.  It  is  all  in  the  man 
behind  the  farm,  just  as  it  is  in  any  other  vocation. 

Newport,  Vt.  w,  e.  R. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  LITTLE  PARABLE. 

I  made  the  cross  myself  whose  weight 

Was  later  laid  on  me. 

This  thought  is  torture  as  1  toil 

Up  life’s  steep  Calvary. 

To  think  mine  own  hands  drove  the  nails ! 

I  sang  a  merry  song, 

And  chose  the  heaviest  wood  I  had 

To  huild  it  firm  and  strong. 

If  I  had  guessed — if  I  had  dreamed 

Its  weight  was  meant  for  me, 

I  should  have  made  a  lighter  cross 

To  bear  up  Calvary ! 

— Anne  Reeve  Aldrich. 

* 

Chicken  chowder  will  make  a  fine  dish 
from  a  somewhat  elderly  fowl.  Boil  a 
fowl  until  tender,  then  cut  into  dice. 
When  the  liquor  is  cold  skim  off  the  fat. 
Fry  in  this  fat  two  sliced  onions  and  five 
peeled  potatoes  cut  into  dice  and  put  in 
the  cut-up  chicken.  Add  the  chicken 
liquor,  turn  all  into  a  pot,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and,  if  desired,  add  a 
can  of  tomatoes.  The  chowder  is  good 
with  or  without  this  addition.  Cook  all 
together  for  a  half  hour. 

* 

April  showed  an  unexpected  epidemic 
of  sailor  hats ;  for  some  reason  this  sim¬ 
ple  style  has  suddenly  returned  to  favor 
earlier  in  the  season  than  for  many  years. 
A  favorite  style  is  in  rough  black  straw, 
which  is  extremely  popular;  another 
pretty  model  is  of  burnt  straw  with  a 
brown  band.  Some  of  the  large  stores 
in  this  city  say  that  they  cannot  keep 
their  stock  of  sailor  hats  up  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  No  other  simple  style  is  so  be¬ 
coming  to  a  young  face,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  both  serviceable  and 
inexpensive. 

♦ 

The  following  excellent  recipe  for  Co¬ 
lonial  gingerbread  is  given  by  the  De¬ 
lineator:  Put  a  cupful  of  New  Orleans 
molasses  in  a  mixing  bowl  with  half  a 
cupful  of  butter  and  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar.  Over  this  pour  a  cupful  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  which  a  level  dessertspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  has  already  been  dissolved. 
Stir  well,  and  let  the  mixture  cool;  then 
add  a  cupful  of  chopped  walnuts  and  a 
cupful  of  seeded  raisins,  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  cinnamon  and  ginger,  two  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  and,  lastly,  two 
well -beaten  eggs.  Bake  in  a  shallow  pan 
and  serve  while  still  warm  from  the  oven. 
* 

We  are  asked  how  to  clean  furs  before 
putting  them  away  for  the  Summer. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  gentle  beating 
with  a  rattan  whip  followed  by  thorough 
airing  on  a  breezy  day,  puts  furs  in  con¬ 
dition  for  storage,  but  if  worn  steadily, 
especially  in  a  smoky  city,  they  may  re¬ 
quire  dry  cleaning.  Dark  furs  are 
cleansed  with  hot  sand  and  sawdust.  The 
sand  is  heated,  rubbed  well  into  the  fur, 
and  then  thoroughly  beaten  out  with  the 
rattan  beater.  Next  the  sawdust  is 
rubbed  in,  and  beaten  out  in  the  same 
way.  Of  course  if  the  fur  has  been 
stained  or  otherwise  badly  soiled  it  may 
need  the  care  of  a  professional.  White 
furs  are  cleaned  with  plaster  of  paris  or 
cornstarch,  which  is  carefully  rubbed  in, 
and  then  gently  but  thoroughly  beaten 
out. 

* 

It  is  always  better  to  make  several 
small  omelets  than  one  large  one,  if  a 
number  of  persons  are  to  be  served.  It 
is  much  more  likely  to  turn  out  well. 
Nearly  everyone  has  her  own  special 
recipe  for  this  dish;  the  regulation 
French  omelet  calls  for  three  eggs  well 
beaten,  to  which  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
water  are  added,  and  stirred  in  lightly. 
A  level  tablespoonful  of  butter  is  melted 
in  a  perfectly  smooth  frying  pan  and  the 
omelet  turned  in ;  it  is  shaken  gently  to 
prevent  sticking,  and  when  cooked  rolled 


over  with  a  flexible  knife  and  slid  on  to 
a  hot  dish.  It  is  varied  by  putting  in  a 
filling  before  rolling  over;  half  a  cup  of 
grated  cheese  is  very  nice,  or  some  jam 
or  jelly  for  a  sweet  omelet,  which  makes 
a  rich  dessert.  Some  cooks  stir  a  little 
flour  into  the  first  egg  beaten,  and  sepa¬ 
rate  the  eggs,  folding  in  the  beaten 
whites  last;  this  makes  a  very  light  and 
puffy  omelet. 

* 

The  Irish  Times  tells  this  little  anec¬ 
dote  about  a  dog  and  a  monkey.  A  brave, 
intelligent  terrier,  belonging  to  a  lady 
one  day  discovered  a  monkey  belonging 
to  an  itinerant  organ  grinder  seated  upon 
the  bank  within  the  grounds  of  the  lady’s 
residence  and  at  once  made  a  dash  for 
him.  The  monkey,  which  was  attired  in 
jacket  and  hat,  awaited  the  onset  in  such 
undisturbed  tranquility  that  the  dog  halt¬ 
ed  within  a  few  feet  of  him  to  recon¬ 
noitre.  Both  animals  took  a  long,  steady 
stare  at  each  other,  but  the  dog  evidently 
was  recovering  to  make  a  spring  for  the 
intruder.  At  this  critical  juncture  the 
monkey,  which  had  remained  perfectly 
quiet  hitherto,  raised  his  hand  and  grace¬ 
fully  saluted  bv  lifting  his  hat.  The  ef¬ 
fect  was  magical,  the  dog’s  head  and  tail 
dropped  and  he  sneaked  off  and  entered 
the  house,  refusing  to  leave  it  till  he  was 
satisfied  that  his  polite,  but  mysterious 
visitor  had  departed.  This  recalls  the 
French  anecdote  of  the  cat  which  was 
preparing  to  pounce  on  the  new  parrot, 
when  the  bird  turned  around  and  sternly 
ordered  the  cat  to  leave  the  roorri  at  once, 
reenforcing  the  order  with  a  vigorous 
scolding.  The  discomfited  cat  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  slinking  out,  remarking  to  her¬ 
self  :  “Why,  that  wasn’t  a  bird  at  all ; 
evidently  it  is  a  gentleman.” 


Summer  Wash  Goods. 

The  advertisements  in  a  city  newspaper 
offer  alluring  bargains  in  shopping,  which 
may  at  times  make  the  woman  on  an  iso¬ 
lated  farm  feel  just  a  little  envious  of 
these  superior  opportunities.  Still,  if  we 
cannot  go  to  the  city  we  can  bring  the 
city  to  the  farm,  and  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 
large  stores  through  the  medium  of  their 
catalogues.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
real  information  is  thus  conveyed,  and 
how  much  the  taste  is  formed  in  tips  way. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when 
planning  the  family  wardrobe,  a  good 
catalogue  gives  many  suggestions  in  sew¬ 
ing  materials,  as  well  as  in  made-up  gar¬ 
ments.  At  this  season  we  are  thinking 
especially  of  Summer  clothes,  and  wash 
goods  are  particularly  interesting.  In' 
white  goods  the  range  of  choice  has  in¬ 
creased  amazingly,  and  we  find  many  un¬ 
familiar  fabrics  listed  in  a  large  catalogue, 
such  as  that  sent  out  by  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.  Nainsook  and  dimity,  checked, 
striped  and  plain,  range  in  price  from 
eight  to  44  cents  a  yard ;  India  linon,  an¬ 
other  old  standJby,  costs  from  seven  to 
43  cents ;  Victoria  lawn  11  to  39  cents. 
Among  newer  materials  we  find  a  number 
of  soft-finished  sheer  fabrics,  such  as 
mercerized  mousseline,  38  inches  wide, 
at  19  cents  a  yard ;  English  mousseline, 
45  inches  wide,  26  to  34  cents ;  percaline 
lawn,  a  new  sheer  fabric,  32  inches  wide, 
29  to  46  cents  a  yard.  Tissue  de  Paris 
is  a  beautiful  silk-finished  material,  said 
to  be  woven  on  French  hand  looms;  it 
costs  37  to  86  cents  a  yard,  while  chiffon 
batiste  goes  up  to  $1.39  a  yard.  In  heavy 
white  materials,  suitable  for  children’s 
dresses  and  cloaks,  and  separate  skirts 
and  costumes  repp  cloth,  which  is  similar 
to  pique,  but  not  as  heavy,  is  very  desir¬ 
able  ;  it  costs  18  cents  a  yard,  and  is  28 
inches  wide.  White  galatea  at  15  cents  a 
yard,  figured  madras  at  12  to  24  cents, 
and  linen-finished  suiting  are  all  desirable. 

In  colored  wash  goods  it  is  interesting 


to  find  Government  standard  khaki  cloth, 
28  inches  wide,  at  22  cents  a  yard.  We 
do  not  admire  this  material  for  its  beauty, 
but  we  know  nothing  that  defies  hard 
wear  more  completely.  It  is  used  for 
riding  habits  and  automobile  clothes,  and 
is  excellent  for  boys’  wear.  Galatea  cloth, 
27  inches  wide,  at  14^  cents  a  yard,  is  a 
favorite  fabric  for  boys’  Summer  suits, 
laundering  excellently.  For  a  working 
dress  we  like  a  nice  percale  at  12  cents  a 
yard,  but  there  is  plenty  of  choice  in 
gingham  and  madras,  and  for  a  fine  and 
daintv  wash  dress  nothing  is  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  Irish  dimity  at  21  to  24 
cents.  Less  expensive,  but  equally  dainty, 
is  printed  batiste  at  12  cents.  It  is  al- 
wavs  well  to  make  a  list  of  needed  Sum¬ 
mer  goods,  and  then  study  advertisements 
and  catalogues  to  gain  an  intelligent  idea 
of  the  expenditure  called  for. 

Savory  Meats. 

Beef  Loaf. — Two  pounds  chopped  beef, 
one  cupful  bread  crumbs,  three-fourths 
cupful  sweet  milk,  two  tablespoon  fuls 
butter,  one  egg.  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
cayenne,  one  and  one-fourth  tablespoon¬ 
ful  salt,  generous  one-eighth  teaspoonful 
nutmeg  and  juice  of  one  lemon.  To  the 
beef  add  the  well-blended  seasonings, 
lemon  juice, 'then  butter  (melted),  the 
bread  crumbs,  the  well-beaten  egg,  and 
lastly  the  milk.  Press  in  shape  and  roll 
in  bread  crumbs,  bake  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  serve  hot,  or  it  is  nice 
sliced  and  served  cold  for  luncheon. 

Philadelphia  Scrapple. — Take  a  cleaned 
pig’s  head  and  boil  until  the  flesh  slips 
easily  from  the  bones.  Remove  all  the 
bones  and  chop  fine.  Set  the  liquor  in 
which  the  meat  was  boiled  aside  until 
cold,  take  the  cake  of  fat  from  the  sur¬ 
face  and  return  ilie  Tlquor  to  the  fire. 
When  it  boils,  put  in  the  chopped  meat 
and  season  well  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Let  it  boil  again  and  thicken  with  corn- 
meal  as  you  would  in  making  ordinary 
cornmeal  mush,  by  letting  it  slip  slowly 
through  the  fingers  to  prevent  lumps. 
Cook  an  hour,  stirring  constantly  at 
first,  afterward  putting  back  on  the  range 
in  a  position  to  boil  gently.  When  done, 
pour  into  a  long,  square  pan,  not  too 
deep,  and  mold.  In  cold  weather  this 
can  be  kept  several  weeks.  Slice  and  fry 
brown  in  butter  or  dripping. 

Mutton  Pie. — A  mutton  pie  made 
from  the  neck  of  mutton  is  as  savory  as 
it  is  economical.  Cut  off  the  spine  bone 
and  the  scrag  end,  shorten  the  ribs  to 
about  three  inches,  but  save  all  these 
trimmings  to  make  the  gravy  for  the  pie. 
Cut  the  mutton  into  neat  chops,  pare  off 
the  fat,  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
place  in  the  deep  pie  dish  in  a  circle,  one 
lapping  over  the  other.  Fill  the  center 
with  tiny  potato  balls  cut  out  with  the 
cutter ;  add  the  mutton  gravy  which  has 
been  boiled  to  make  the  quantity  .  re¬ 
quired,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
cover  with  good  pie  crust  brushed  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  bake  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  a  moderate  oven 

“What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart 
untainted  ? 

Thrice  is  he  arm’d  that  hath  his  quarrel 
just; 

And  he  but  naked,  though  lock’d  up  in  steel. 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  Is  cor¬ 
rupted.”  — Shakespeare. 

The  most  important  thing 
in  the  world  to  me  is  a  lamp- 
chimney. 

I  have  been  for  years  and 
years  making  the  best,  and 
always  trying  to  make  them 
better.  I  put  Macbeth  on 
them  and  no  one  ever  disputes 
my  claim. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.  Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Only  one  I 

There  is  only  one  talking 
machine  as  perfect  as  the  human 
throat — that  is  the 

VICTOR 

You  think  it  costs  more — it 
does  not  ($10  to  $100.) 

You  think  it  takes  a  large  out¬ 
lay  of  money — your  nearest 
dealer  is  glad  to  sell  you  a 
Victor  on  the  pay-by-the- 
week  plan. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us 
for  full  information. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 

Box  56  Camden  N  J 


THE  INSIDE  OF  THE 


Paint  Question 

Mr.A.L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  lias  published  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  property  owners.  It  is 
entitled  “The  Inside  of  the  Paint  Question,”  and 
contains  a  vast  fund  of  information  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  subject  never  before  published,  together 
with  many  valuable  secrets  that  paint  manufac¬ 
turers  do  not  usually  tell  to  the  public. 

To  everyone  who  has  buildings  to  care  for,  this  book 
will  save  a  large  amount  of  money  and  as  it  is  sent  en¬ 
tirely  free, every  property  owner  should  take  advantage 
of  the  remarkable  tree  offer  and  write  for  it  at  once. 
Address,  A. L.Rice, Publisher  ,30  North  St.. Adams, N.Y 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  ai 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYUACCSK,  N.  Y. 


Best  and  cheapest 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161,39  Cortlandt  St.,  Hoi  York. 
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kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

‘“KiT  "Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”^  ffiZ 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Strong  Harness 

If  you  would  have  your  harness 
rain -proof,  sun -proof,  sweat- 
proof,  soft,  strong  and  pliable,  use 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Makes  old  harness  look  like  new. 
Preserves  the  looks  of  new  har¬ 
ness.  Contains  nothing  to  cut 
and  chafe.  Will  not  rot  stitches. 

To  reduce  axle-friction  to  an 
absolute  minimum  use 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

Superior  to  castor  oil  and  more 
economical.  Does  not  gum  or 
corrode.  Highest  Award  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  Sold 
everywhere — all  sizes. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

laciirgorutcd 
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Another  Grange  Contest. 

'  I  am  glad  that  Sister  Adah  Colcord 
gives  us  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  their 
Grange  work,  and  I  wonder  that  more 
sisters  do  not  follow  her  example.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  must  enter  thousands  of  Grange 
homes,  where  anything  pertaining  to  the 
work  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  I 
am  a  member  of  Academy  Grange,  the 
oldest  and  largest  Grange  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.  This  Grange  is  said  to  be 
20  miles  long,  inasmuch  as  its  member¬ 
ship  covers  the  entire  western  side  of 
Canandaigua  Lake.  This  Winter  we  have 
had  the  usual  routine  work  of  a  good 
working  Grange,  but  some  bright  member 
conceived  the  idea  of  doing  something 
new,  so  we  have  had  an  entertainment 
contest.  That  is,  the  sisters  were  lined 
up  against  the  brothers,  each  side  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  produce  a  programme,  and  the 
defeated  side  was  to  give  a  banquet  to  the 
winners.  The  sisters  gave  their  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  evening,  and  the  severe 
weather  and  eight  miles  of  bad  road  kept 
me  from  hearing  it.  For  this  reason  1 
am  unable  to  give  any  details.  The 
weather  was  more  favorable  when  the 
brothers  held  forth,  and  we  drove  over 
to  Cheshire  to  hear  them.  My!  how  the 
brothers  worked.  They  sung,  they  fid¬ 
dled,  they  orated,  they  drilled  and  they 
lunched.  They  were  in  turn  patriotic, 
sentimental,  prophetic  and  sarcastic.  They 
even  introduced  the  ex-district  attorney 
and  his  trained  eloquence,  and  my  heart 
sank  as  I  said  to  myself,  “Surely,  the  sis¬ 
ters  never  beat  that.”  We  were  some 
distance  from  home,  and  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  their  programme,  night  and  a 
thick  fog  were  settling  down  together, 
but  still  we  lingered  to  hear  the  verdict 
of  the  judges.  The  brothers  wore  a  sort 
of  “I-am-monarch-of-all-I-survey”  air 
while  we  waited,  and  went  about  telling 
us  what  they  wanted  served  when  we 
gave  the  banquet.  When  the  judges 
finally  announced  that  the  sisters  had  won 
by  a  small  fraction  of  a  count,  the  yell 
that  the  sisters  of  Academy  Grange  put 
up  would  have  done  credit  to  any  college 
class  in  the  country.  Some  of  them  stood 
on  chairs  in  order  to  yell  with  more  tell- 
ine  effect,  and  a  few  of  the  brothers  made 
a  lightning  change  of  face  and  helped  out 
a  little  with  the  cheering.  Recently  we 
enjoyed  the  banquet  which  was  the  fruit 
of  our  victory.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  a 
sister  saw  the  inside  of  the  dining  room 
until  we  were  invited  to  march  down¬ 
stairs,  but  I  never  saw  the  tables  look 
prettier,  and  the  brothers  put  on  a  few 
extra  frills  in  the  way  of  serving  that 
surprised  some  of  the  sisters.  Just  as  we 
were  ready  to  leave  the  tables,  the  door 
opened,  ancf  the  brothers,  led  by  the 
worthy  master,  filed  in  and  surrounded 
the  four  tables.  The  worthy  master  acted 
as  toastmaster  and  Worthy  Secretary 

L -  responded  to  “Our  Contest”  with 

such  a  happy  quotation  from  Will  Carle- 
ton  that  I  give  it  here : 

All  the  lessons  of  the  day 
Teach  us  fair ; 

’Tls  a  blunder  and  a  crime 
To  despair, 

Make  them  win  their  little  way 
Inch  by  inch. 

Scan  them  well  and  fight  them  fair; 

Give  them  honest  blows  to  spare. 

There  are  meaner  things  possessed 
Than  a  first-class  second  best. 

Time  may  come  -when  you  have  turned. 
To  a  rout 

Every  triumph  they  have  earned — 

IMght  it  out. 

Afterward,  while  the  brothers  were  eat¬ 
ing,  some  of  the  sisters  treated  them  to 
cigars,  and  expressed  our  thanks  for  the 
handsome-  way  in  which  they  had  paid 
their  forfeit.  Some  of  us  are  already 
looking  forward  to  a  similar  contest  an¬ 
other  Winter,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  try 
harder  than  ever  to  beat  the  brothers, 
that  we  may  enjov  another  “first-class 
second  best”  at  their  expense. 

CLARA  RICKETSON  ROPER. 


This  truth  comes  to  me  more  and  more 
the  longer  we  live  that  on  what  field  or  in 
what  uniform,  or  with  what  aims  we  do 
our  duty,  matters  very  little,  or  even  what 
our  duty  is,  great  or  small,  splendid  or 
obscure.  Only  to  find  our  duty  certainly, 
and  somewhere  and  somehow  to  do  it 
faithfully,  makes  us  good,  strong,  happy 
and  useful  men,  and  turns  our  lives  into 
some  feeble  echo  of  the  life  of  God. — 
Phillips  Brooks. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  little  one-piece  dress  shown  is  suit¬ 
able  for  small  boys,  or  for  girls  up  to  six 
years  old.  The  dress  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back.  There  is  a  box-plait  at 
the  center-front  and  one  at  the  center- 
back  with  outward-turning  plaits  at  each 
side  thereof.  The  sailor  collar  is  quite 
novel  and  is  joined  to  the  neck  at  the 


back,  under  the  box-plaits  at  the  front 
and  there  is  a  belt  which  confines  the  ful¬ 
ness  at  the  waistline.  The  sleeves  are 
tucked  at  their  lower  edges  and  can  be 
left  plain  or  finished  with  cuffs  as  liked. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (4  years)  is  4j4  yards  27, 
3J6  yards  36  or  3%  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  3l/2  yards  of  insertion  and  2j4  yards 
of  edging  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5608  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  2, 
4  and  6  pears  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

The  plain  blouse  is  always  an  attrac¬ 
tive  model  for  boys.  As  shown,  it  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back.  The  front 
edge  is  finished  with  a  regulation  box- 
plait  and  the  neck  with  a  neckband  to 


which  the  collar  is  attached.  The  sleeves 
are  of  the  regulation  sort,  finished  with 
straight  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (8  years)  is 
2j4  yards  27  or  1%  yards  36  inches  wide. 
1  he  pattern  5612  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys 
of  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 


Sealing  Wax  on  Fruit  Jars. — I  would 
advise  the  inquirer  to  add  a  little  tallow 
to  the  wax;  that  softens  it  so  it  will  not 
crack.  mrs.  A>  Y. 

Take  half  a  teaspoonful  of  lard  and  put 
it  in  with  as  much  sealing  wax  as  you 
need  to  seal  a  dozen  cans  or  jars.  Stir 
frequently  while  heating  it,  if  your  wax 
is  rough  or  sandy  use  more  lard.  My 
cook  has  sealed  her  fruit  cans  and  jars 
like  that  over  20  years,  and  always  had 
success^  a  reader. 


BDCystoKE' 


PRINTS 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  6  Whites 

The  standard  for  over  sixty  years. 

Absolutely  fast  color.  Every  year 
has  added  to  their  quality.  Some 
designs  have  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or  Simpson- Eddy  stone 
Black  -  and  ■  Whites. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Direct  to  Wm" 


End  your  stove  worries !  Get  a  Kalamazoo  Stove  or  Range  on  a  t 

360  DAYS’  APPROVAL  TEST 

and  a  $20,000  bank  guaranty  on  durability,  convenience  and 
economy  of  fuel.  You  cannot  get  a  better  at  any  price,  but  you 
save  from  $5  to  W0  by  buying  from  the  actual  manufacturers  at 

Lowest  Factory  Prices— We  Pay  the  Freight/ 

At  least  get  our  prices  and  compare  our  offer.  Send 
postal  lor  catalogue  No.  114. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfors.,  Kalamazoo,  Mlohlgan. 

Our  patent  oven  thermometer  makes  baking 
and  roasting  easy.  %. 


Most  rubber  boots  are  made  of  old  remelted  rubber. 
That’s  why  they  crack  after  a  few  weeks  wear.  Take  a 

BUFFALO  BRAND  RUBBER  BOOT 

and  you  can  twist,  stretch  and  bend  it  in  any  direction. 
That  proves  there’s  a  lot  of  good,  new,  pure  Para 
rubber  In  them.  Besides  this  the  canvas  is  lighter— 
the  rubber  thicker.  They  stretch  where  the  strain 
comes,  hence  wear  longer  and  don’t  crack.  Souvenir 
Buffalo  Watch  Fob  absolutely  free,  if  you  mention 
your  dealer’s  name  and  ask  for  booklet  C  . 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO.,  77  So.  Pearl  St..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER  / 

No  pressure,  no  drawing  ‘  1 

temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  AuU  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster.  Pa. 


YOU  CAN  KEEP  DRY 

AND  x  . 

COMFORTABLE' 

IN  THE  iX  1- 

HARDEST  STORM  '(&) 

BY  WEARING  *»' 

WATERPROOF 

OILED 
CLOTHING 

BuACh  OR  YELLOW 

Clean  Light  Durable 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 
Low  in  Price  y 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET  DESCRIBING  MANY 
KINDS  OF  WATERPROOF 
GARMENTS 

*  J  TOwtH  CO  BOSTON.  U.A  A.  A 

rowi»  un*oi*n  co  uMiTto  torontoTcan. 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 

WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  FOR¬ 
WARD  YOU  WITHOUT  COST 
A  COPY  OF  THE 

SPECIAL 
“  JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION” 
NUMBER  OF, 

SEABOARD  MAGAZINE 

handsomely  illustrated, — containing  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  features  of  the  Exposition, 
as  well  as  many  interesting  articles  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  South 
and  the  territory  reached  by  the  SEABOARD 
AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 

WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  MAGAZINE,  but  take 

plcasuic  in  sending  same  upon  request  in  order  that 
you  may  know  of  the  many  excellent  advantages  and 
possibilities  existing  in  our  mild  climate  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  profits  others  arc  realizing  daily 
along  our  line. 

The  SEABOARD  traverses  six  Southern 
States,  and  is  in  position  to  offer  a  variety  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  magazine 
will  interest  and  assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  is  great  and 
you  should,  therefore,  send  today  before  the  supply 
is  exhausted. 

J-  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Aaent, 

Portsmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT.  18. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  with  enginesor horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FARM  TELEPHONES 

Save  their  cost  in  one  year 

Do  you  realize  the  real  value  of  the  actual 
time  you  spend  going  to  town  or  your 
neighbors  on  errands  you  could  do  on  the 
phone?  You  want  John  to  come  to  work 
for  you  tomorrow;  you  want  to  know  if 
a  machine  part  has  arrived  at  the  Express 
Office:  you  want  the  Doctor  for  a  sick 
child,  or  the  Veterinary  for  a  sick  horse. 
You  say  there  is  no  telephone  system? 
Then  you  are  just  the  man  we  want  to 
correspond  with.  We  can  show  you  how 
to  make  a  handsome  profit  by  organizing 
a  farm  telephone  line  and  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  organize,  how  to  build  and 
bow  to  operate.  Write  for  our  free  bul¬ 
letin  22-lX. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co., 
6400  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Canadian  Government 

FREE  FARMS 


m i 


OVER  200,000  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  who 
have  settled  in  Cana¬ 
da  during  the  past  few 
years,  testify  to  the  fact 
that  Canada  ia  beyond 
question  the  greatest 
farming  land  in  the  world. 

Over  Ninety  Million 
Bushels  of  Wheat 

from  the  harvest  of  1906  means 
good  money  to  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada,  when  the  world 
has  to  be  fed.  Cattle  Raising, 
Dairying  and  Mixed  Farming  are 
also  profitable  callings.  Coal, 
wood  and  water  in  abundance; 

|  churches  and  schools  convenient; 
markets  easy  of  access;  taxes  low. 

For  literaturs  and  information  address  the 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
„  or  THOS.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg,, 
Syracuse,  New  York 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


GREATER  EARNINGS 

with  less  risk  and  less  trouble.  Our  fourteen 
years’  record,  certified  to  by  patrons  in  every 
State,  gives  ample  assurance  that  small  savings 
entrusted  to  us  arc  better  invested  and  earn 
more  than  when  locally  employed. 

4 

YEAR 

reckoned  from  day  of  receipt  to 
day  of  withdrawal. 

Under  New  York  Hanking  Dept. 
Supervision. 

Assets  $1,750,000 
Let  ns  send  you  complete 
information. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  *NI>  LOAN  CO. 

&  Times  Hide.,  Broadway  A  42d  Street,  Jew  York  City 
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REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  effort  to  remove  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance.  They  represent  agricultural 
counties,  where  farmers  are  in  a  majority. 
Every  one  of  them  merits  defeat,  and 
should  be  plowed  under  by  the  votes  of 
farmers : 


JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS,  . 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER,  . 
S.  P.  FRANCHOT,  .  . 
S.  PERCY  HOOKER,  . 
JOHN  RAINES,  .  .  . 
SANFORD  W.  SMITH,  . 
WM.  J.  TULLY,  .  .  . 
HORACE  WHITE,  .  . 
BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  .  . 
JOSEPH  ACKROYD,  .  . 
FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  .  , 


.  .  Norwich,  N.  Y, 

.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  LeRoy,  N.  Y, 

.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
.  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

,  .  Corning,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB . 

The  annual  meeting  of  tlie  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  was  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
1  lotel.  New  York,  May  1.  Reports  from 
President  Darling  and  Treasurer  Hutchinson 
were  presented.  During  the  year  10  members 
have  died  and  17  new  ones  were  admitted,  a 
net  gain  of  one,  making  the  membership  at 
present  421).  Total  amount  received  for  entry 
fees  during  the  year,  $29,458,  and  for  trans¬ 
fers,  $1,380.  The  assets  of  the  club  amount 
to  $79,818.37,  which  includes  a  cash  balance 
of  $8,158.29,  and  the  net  credit  to  the  club 
fund  is  $72,136.73. 

Mr.  Dexter,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  presented  a  plan  for  a  National 
dairy  register  of  merit.  Mr.  Sisson  said  that 
the  Club  considered  the  matter  three  years  ago 
and  appointed  a  committee,  but  that  owing  to 
the  death  of  one  of  the  committee,  no  action 
was  taken.  It  was  moved  that  the  club  now 
take  measures  to  further  the  matter.  On 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Kawl.  of  the  Dairy 
Division,  it  was  moved  that  the  Club  provide 
a  suitable  trophy  to  be  awarded  yearly  ,o 
the  best  judge  of  Jerseys  in  the  International 
Dairy  Show. 

A  member  created  some  amusement  by  re¬ 
questing  that  in  the  scale  of  points  for  bulls 
where  the  expression  “fore  shoulders”  is  used 
the  word  “fore”  be  dropped,  as  there  are  no 
hind  shoulders. 

Chairman  Darling  said  that  he  was  vo-.v 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  present  a  report  on 
the  Rogers-Dawley  matter;  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  committee  had  completed  the  report, 
but  that  in  sending  it  by  express  from  one 
member  of  the  committee  to  another  it  had 
been  lost,  and  they  were  now  endeavoring  to 
trace  it. 

Mr.  lledfield,  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
then  made  a  statement.  lie  began  by  inti¬ 
mating  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  said  that  the 
Executive  Committee  has  not  attended  to  its 
work.  He  defended  the  action  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  turning  down  the  first  complaint, 
which  he  said  was  hearsay.  When  affidavits 
in  proper  form  were  presented  a  meeting  was 
held  a's  soon  as  possible,  and  an  impartial 
committee  appointed  to  investigate.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  tills  committee’s  report,  he  could  make  no 
definite  statements  about  it.  but  said  that  as 
a  matter  of  hearsay  he  understood  that  the 
complainant  (Mr.  Rogers)  instead  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  committee,  hindered  them  so  that 
what  information  they  got  was  obtained  in 
spite  of  this  instead  of  with  his  aid.  |  In  re¬ 
ply  to  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  The  II. 
N’.-Y.’s  report  on  page  334 — not  “hearsay” 
evidence,  but  written  by  one  who  was  there,] 
Mr.  Redlield  further  said  that  the  Executive 
Committee  stood  ready  at  any  time  to  inves¬ 
tigate  charges  involving  the  purity  of  the 
breed  or  flic  misconduct  of  a  11101111)01'. 

The  old  officers  were  re-elected  and  ad¬ 
journment  was  then  made. 


Prime  Pork  Timber. — Fig.  180.  page  394, 
shows  some  choice  Berkshires  bred  on  Wil¬ 
loughby  Farm.  Gettysburg,  Pa..  C.  E.  Stable, 
proprietor.  the  Berkshires  are  well  known 
for  their  general  vigor  and  ability  to  turn 
food  into  pork.  As  a  rule  the  sows  produce 
large  litters  of  strong,  lively  pigs. 


The  Berkshires  Bonnie  Brae  herd  of  reg¬ 
istered  Jersey  cattle  will  be  sold  at  auction 
May  10.  The  herd  embraces  many  animals 
of  noted  breeding;  heavy  milking  cows  and 
youngsters,  by  sires  carrying  the  best  of 
American  and  Island  blood.  Send  to  Peter 
c.  Kellogg  Go.,  107  John  Street,  New  York, 
for  catalogue. 
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GRAIN. 

—  @  88% 


@  97 
<§  58 
@  48 

@22.50 

@25.50 

@26.00 

@23.00 

@29.00 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red . 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  in¬ 
spection  .  — 

Com  .  — 

Oats  .  — 

FEED. 

Spring  bran . 22.00 

Middlings  . 23.50 

Red  Dbg  .  — 

Hominy  chop  .  — 

Linseed  meal  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilay,  prime  .  —  @23.50 

No.  1  . 22.00(a!23.00 

No.  2  .  —  @21.00 

No.  3  . 17.00(b  19.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 16.00@  20.00 

Clover  . 15.00@  17.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 11. 00  @12.00 

Short  and  Oat .  9I00@  10.00 

MILK. 

In  effect  May  1,  the  N.  Y.  Exchange  price 
was  reduced  to  $1.51  per  40-quart  can,  net¬ 
ting  three  cents  to  26-cent  zone  shippers  who 
have  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

Lower  grades  .  22 

State  Dairy  . 

Factory  . 

Packing  Stock  .  18 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white . 

White,  good  to  Choice.... 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Lower  grades . . . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  8  @ 

Evap.,  choice  .  7  @ 

Evap.,  prime  .  6 %@ 

Evap..  poor  to  fair . 5% @ 

Sun  dried  .  5  @ 

Cherries  . 18  @ 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best,  bbl . 5.50 

Ijower  grades  . 2.00 

Strawberries,  qt .  10 

Oranges,  box  . 3.50 

lemons,  300  to  box . 4.50 

Grape  Fruit,  box . 3.00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 1.50 

Pea  . — 

Bed  Kidney  .  — 

White  Kidney  .  — 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doz .  30 

Lettuce,  doz .  59 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 1.50 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 

VEGETABLES. 


@  27% 

22 

@  26 

20 

@  26 

19 

1  22% 

18 

@  21 

@  21 

20 

@  20% 

19%  @  20 

15 

@  17 

8% 

1$ 

6% 

6 

6 

18% 


@6.50 

84.00 
30 
@5.50 
@5.00 
@5.00 

@1.95 

@1.47% 

@2.20 

@2.75 

@  65 
@1.00 
(it  50 
@2.00 
@  20 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.50 

@ 

6.50 

@ 

5.00 

State  and  Jersey,  180  lbs.. 

1.80 

@ 

2.00 

Asparagus,  doz . 

2.50 

@ 

6.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

2.00 

@ 

3.00 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 

10.00 

@1 

2.00 

New.  bbl . 

75 

@ 

2.25 

Kale,  bbl . 

75 

@ 

1.00 

Ixdluce,  %-  bbl.  bkt . 

.  1 .00 

@ 

3.00 

Onions,  old,  bbl . 

.  1 .00 

@ 

5.00 

New,  bu.  crate . 

.  1 .60 

@ 

2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.  1 .00 

@ 

3.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  . 

.  12 

@ 

14 

chickens,  broilers,  lb . 

.  30 

@ 

40 

.  10 

0 

14 

i  hicks,  Spring  . 

.  20 

@ 

23 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  2.0(1 

@4.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

1776.05 

@4.00 
(a  4.20 
@5.50 
(I?  7.25 
@7.10 


15 

@ 

30 

— 

@ 

19 

25 

@ 

27 

___ 

34 

28 

H 

30 

Bulls  . 3.50 

Cows  . 2.25 

Sheep  . 4.00 

Lambs  . 6-00 

Hogs  .  — 

WOOL. 

Prices  at  present,  London  auctions,  for  un¬ 
washed  wool. 

Australian  and  New  Zealand. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . 

Domestic  prices : 

Eastern  N.  Y.,  unwashed,  coarse  25 

Ohio.  XX  .  — - 

Mohair,  Oreg .  28 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Potatoes. — The  expected  drop  in  prices 
came  quickly,  and  was  a  severe  one — 25  to 
50  cents  per  barrel.  New  southern  and  Ber¬ 
muda  are  also  lower  and  the  market  weak. 

The  Strike. — May  1  was  bargain  day  for 
buyers  of  the  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables 
received  at  the  downtown  West  Side  docks 
in  this  city.  It  was  all  because  of  a  strike 
of  the  truck  drivers.  The  traffic  police.  In 
t Heir  efforts  to  straighten  out  the  tangle  of 
truck  about  the  Pennsylvania  docks  during 
the  busy  hours  from  3  A.  M.  to  daylight  or 
later  made  x*me  new  ruling  regarding  per¬ 
mits  that  the  truckmen  resented,  claiming 
that  they  made  matters  only  more  difficult. 
The  strike  was  not  settled  until  9  A.  M.,  and 
the  dealers  found  themselves  with  a  lot  of 
perishable  stuff  on  hand,  and  the  best  part 
of  the  day  for  business  gone.  Any  reason¬ 
able  offer  was  taken  to  make  a  clearance, 
and  many  sales  were  made  at  prices  that 
ordinarily  would  not  have  been  considered. 
This  dock  and  truck  problem  is  harder  to 
solve  than  the  15  puzzle.  To  sell  to  advan¬ 
tage  the  produce  must  be  got  out  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  dock  is  opened,  and  there 
are  50  truckmen  who  want  to  occupy  the 
same  place  at  once. 

Br  1  ter _ The  higher  grades  have  declined 

five  to  eight  cents  since  last  report.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  many 
farmers  have  salted  down  any  money  as  a 
result  of  the  enormous  trade  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  during  the  last  six  weeks.  The  propor¬ 
tion  would  he  much  smaller  than  butter  con¬ 
sumers  imagine.  In  the  writer’s  judgment 
the  scarcity  of  butter  which  made  the  former 
prices  possible  was  largely  a  scarcity  made 
to  order  by  butter  operators  having  cold  stor¬ 
age  plants  of  tlielr  own  where  immense  sup¬ 
plies  are  cornered  or  released  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  stock  gambling  operations.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  gives  the  speculators  owning  such  plants 
a  tremendous  leverage  on  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  consumers  of  products  that  can  be  thus 
stored.  Properly  used  it  is  a  public  conveni¬ 
ence  and  economy,  hut  unlimited  secret  cold 
storage  makes  a  ready  tool  for  sharks  as  sav¬ 
age  as  ever  devoured  Wall  Street  lambs.  In 
this  case  the  public  must  be  the  lamb  or  do 
without  butter.  Conditions  are  yearly  get¬ 
ting  worse,  and  it  may  become  necessary  at 
some  time  to  restrict  the  amount  of  cold 
storage  space  that  any  one  concern  can  use 


or  compel  it  to  make  public  the  amount  of  its 
holdings.  Publicity  would  speedily  regulate 
this  matter.  w-  w-  H* 

Star  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  reports  the 
following  recent  sales : 

To  Edward  Leach,  Holstein  cow,  Pietertje 
Paul  Princess,  49298 ;  to  George  Berry,  the 
cow  Addie  Staple,  44387  ;  to  George  B.  Isham, 
of  New  Jersey,  the  cow  Salzeli  ‘2d's  De  Kol. 
62751.  Another  sale  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  was  made  to  Hon.  D.  W.  Baker, 
U.  S.  District  Attorney,  of  Washington. 

D.  C.  Among  the  cows  selected  were 
Dorothy  Belle  De  Kol,  73017  ;  Edith  De  Kol 
Beets,  ‘  504by ;  Dora  MechthUde  De  Kol, 
60662 ;  Ladv  Aaggie  Beauty,  67445  ;  Pauline 
Burke  De  Kol  2d,  56069;  Niwri  Posch, 
86260;  Pauline  Jewel  De  Kol  3d,  64265; 
Yanna's  Maida,  52438;  Jewel  I>e  Kol  De 
Vries,  70618;  Bess  Pietertje  2d,  61607;  and 
the  bull  Sir  Johanna  Rue,  38514.  This  bull 
is  a  blood  line  descendant  of  the  great  cow, 
Colantha  4th's  Johanna  that  has  just  made 
a  world's  record  of  over  35  pounds  of  butter 
in  seven  days.  In  addition  to  this.  Mr. 
Baker  selected  one  of  the  best  bred  Holstein 
bulls  ever  shipped  from  Star  Farm,  viz. ; 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Beets  Count,  42924.  His 
sire  was  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count, 
29642 :  he  the  son  of  the  four-year-old  champ¬ 
ion  cow  of  the  world  Aaggie  Cornucopia 
Pauline,  A.  R.  O.  record,  milk  659.2,  34.31 
pounds  of  butter.  The  dam  was  Kathreen 
Beets,  one  of  Star  Farm’s  famous  young  cows. 
She  has  already  made  an  official  seven-day 
record  as  follows :  Milk  443.5  pounds  and 
19.563  pounds  butter.  Star  Farm  has  ship¬ 
ped  considerable  stock  into  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  and  in  every  instance  the 
cattle  have  stood  the  change  well  and  given 
a  good  report  of  themselves. 

ni  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLlHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

GEO  P  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  I.ittle  1  3th  St.,  New  York. 

FRUITS, 

Vegetables.  Dressed  Lambs,  Calves,  Hot¬ 
house  products,  etc.,  wanted.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer. 

P.  M.  ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


REG. HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 
BULL  for  sale  at  Farmer  s  Price 

I  have  one  Thoroughbred  Yearling  Bull  from  choice 
stock  for  sale.  A  very  handsome  animal;  guaranteed 
in  every  respect.  Will  ship  him  on  approval.  Write 
for  pedigree,  photographs,  price  and  full  description 
'  ’  ~.B.  Mol  " 


of  the  animal.  P. 


IcLknnan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  P0NIES~Choice  stoek--  Pony- c;irts' 

able  prices. 


Jony 

•  harness  and  saddles.  Reason- 
Taylor  Pony  Farm,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  and  CHESHIRE  PIGS. 


bung  st 
SAMUEL  FRASER.  Mgr., 
Farms,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Dept.  2,  Fall  Brook 


FOR  SALE 


Eggs,  for  75  cts. 


—  10  Mammoth  Imperial 
Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  for 
75  cts.;  14  well  bred 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

H.  A.  BRATTIN,  Brazil,  Ind. 


Farmer  Wantedia^wo^kou^ 


gentleman’s 
prefer  one 

having  wife  to  do  cooking  for  family.  Must  have 
best  of  references.  In  answering,  state  wages  and 
references.  W.  D.  M.,  Hotel  Raleigh,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


FARM,  STOCK  AND  TOOLS. 

50  acres,  house,  3  cows,  75  hens,  carts,  tools,  etc.; 
8-room  house,  barn,  all  in  good  repair;  wood,  timber, 
fruit;  fine  markets;  to  settle  estate,  all  only  $1,000, 

Eirt  cash;  details  on  page  13,  farm  23,044,  of  Strout’s 
ist  No.  18;  copy  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

MILE  RACE  TRACK 

On  this  80-acre  Connecticut  farm;  30- room  resid¬ 
ence;  grand  shade,  large  stables;  to  get  early  sale, 
price  only  $11,000.  For  picture  of  buildings,  lawn  and 
track,  see  property  55,114,  page  18,  of  “Strout’s 
Country  Homes,"  a  large  illustrated  catalog  of  high 
grade  country  estates;  nothing  in  it  less  than  $5,000; 
mailed  on  request.  E.  A.  STROTJT  CO.,  Dept.  42, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

Two  Splendid  Farms  for  Sale. 

100  acres;  70  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  in  timber; 
12-room  dwelling;  2  barns,  other  out-buildings;  3 
miles  from  county  seat;  price.  $4,500. 

392  acres;  300  in  cultivation,  balance  in  timber: 
new  2-story  dwelling,  barn,  other  out-buildings;  90 
acres  wheat;  90  acres  corn;  05  acres  grass;  balance 
in  fruit  and  produce.  This  is  a  splendid  stock  farm. 
Price  $13,500,  including  L  of  all  crops.  Also  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fruit  and  stock  farms.  For  particulars  and 
catalogue,  address  THE  J.W.  FUNK  CO.,I>enton,Md. 

NEW  JERSEY  FRUIT  FARM 

This  is  a  money-making  farm  of  110  acres.  There 
are  1,300  peach  trees,  550  pear  trees  and  500  apple 
trees,  10  acres  of  asparagus,  0  acres  of  raspberries.  2 
acres  of  strawberries  and  2  acres  of  blackberries. 
Very  neat  and  comfortable  set  of  buildings,  consist¬ 
ing  of  2-story  house,  large  barn,  wagon  house,  wagon 
sheds,  poultry  house,  corn  crib  and  out-kitchen  ad¬ 
joining  house.  Grand  maple  shade  trees  all  around; 
a  large  lake  nearby;  L  mile  from  church,  hotel  and 
store.  Located  on  stone  road,  2 hi  miles  from  depot. 
Only  1L  hours  from  New  York.  Income  about  $3,000 
a  year;  to  get  quick  sale,  price  reduced  to  $5,000. 
Shown  by  J.  E.  DuBOIS,  Freehold.  N.  J. 


What  Two 
Lice 

Can 

Do 

They  can  virtually 
go  right  down  in  the 
poultry  keeper’s 
pocket  and  take  the 
money.  If  left  un¬ 
disturbed  the  natural 
increase  is  so  great 
that  they  soon  multiply  to  a  swarm 
that  will  sap  the  life  of  young  chicks, 
breed  disease  in  the  pens  and  ruin 

Profit*  ■  ■  ■ 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

.  (Powder  or  Liquid) 

kills  lice  on  poultry,  lice  on  stock,  and 
ticks  on  sheep.  It  is  harmless 
to  use,  and  will  effectively  destroy  HR 
cabbage  worms,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  0s 
and  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines.  Instant  Louse  Killer  is  the 
original  powder  louse  killer  put  up  in 
fcround  cans  with  perforated  top.  Look 
for  the  word  **  Instant’’  on  the  can 
'  — then  you  won’t  get  an  imitation. 

1  lb.  25c  fBi 

*T  v 


3  lbs.  60c 


'  Except  in  Canada  < 
aud  extreme 
West  and  South 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yon  we  will  for¬ 
ward  1  lb.  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  for  86o. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio* 


QUABS 

Our  Drive  Mated 
and  Tested  j 
SquabBreeders  will  uot  dis- ! 
appoint  either  the  experienced 
breeder  or  the  beginner.  Each  . 
handed  and  every  pair  guaranteed 
mated.  The  merits,  of  our  stock 
can  be  proved  by  a  tliree  months’ 
trial.  Write  today  for  our  special  trial  offer. 
BAY  STATE  SQUAB  CO.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  aud  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


SQUAB 


BREEDING  HOMERS  ‘T“MII",C“ 


No.l  MatedHomers, 
in  large  or  small  lots:  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  us  for  prices.  Send  IOC-  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM  Morton,  Pa. 


HOMER  PIGEONS /iil 


FIRST-CLASS 
MATED 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

HOMING  PIGEONS 

Large,  healthy  squab  raisers.  To  vacate  space  to 
owner,  sell  part  for  two-thirds  value.  Every  bird 
banded,  no  inbreeding,  no  job  lot.  Write  me. 
LARNERDS  LOFTS,  79  Fulton.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Barred  and  white  rocks,  rose  comb 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  15  Eggs,  $1.00;  30  for  $1.75;  100  for  $5.00,  from 
vigorous  farm  raised  stock. 

FRED.  B.  KEENEY,  Lacey  ville,  Penn. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,500  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown.  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Unexcelled  for 
introducing  new  blood  or  as  foundation  stock.  Eggs 
from  my  special  matings,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30; 
$G  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

IRA  L.  LETTS,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry  eggs.  Prices  low.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Summer  Hotel 


ON  FISHER’S 
ISLAND, NEW 
YORK, in  Long 
Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
let  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade;  accommodate  100;  popular  resort;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  City 


URES  WHILE  HE  WORKS 


Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  prevents  laying  aside  a  good  horse  because  he’ 
is  suffering  from  galled  shoulders  or  back.  You  can  work  your 
horse  and  cure  him  quickly  and  surely  with  the  old  reliable 

BiCKMORE'S  GALL  CURE 

Equally  sure  for  all  cases  of  chaps,  bruises,  speed  crack,  wire  cut 
or  cracked  cows  teats.  Guaranteed.  .Avoid  substitutes;  look  for 
trade  mark.  Every  horse  owner  can  have  our  new  illustrated  Horse 
Book  and  large  sample  box  Gall  Cure  for  10c  to  pay  postage.  Write. 
Sold  by  dealers.  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  912,  Old  Town,  Maine. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


The  grapevine  just  received.  It  look* 
healthy  and  strong,  with  an  abundance  of 
roots.  Please  accept  my  thanks.  I  have 
never  enjoyed  The  It.  N.-Y.  as  I  have  the 
last  year  past;  it  is  growing  belter  and 
stronger  all  the  time,  and  its  good  works 
have  been  quite  noticeable;  Mr.  Wadsworth 
and  Dryden  and  also  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  for 
example.  The  right,  of  way  is  yours.  Keep 
right  at  them  and  gain  the  laurels. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  c.  u. 

The  above  letter  reminds  us  that  this 
is  the  last  call  we  can  make  for  the 
grape.  In  another  week  it  will  be  too 
late.  We  have  the  plant  all  ready  for 
you.  Send  your  renewal  right  along  to¬ 
day,  and  the  grape  will  be  on  its  way 
to  you  the  day  after  we  receive  your 
letter. 

We  hope  you  have  enjoyed  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  the  last  year  as  much  as  our 
Pennsylvania  friend  quoted  above.  We 
certainly  expect  the  paper  to  grow 
stronger  and  better  every  year.  We  are 
not  done  yet  with  some  of  the  old  sub¬ 
jects,  and  there  are  always  new  ones 
coming  up.  We  expect  to  give  you  a  full 
dollar’s  worth  next  year.  If  any  man 
feels  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  we  have 
not  done  so,  we  will  cheerfully  return  his 
dollar. 

We  take  this  from  a  recent  letter  from 
a  New  Jersey  farmer  printed  in  a  recent 
issue : 

Mr.  Spaulding  claims  to  have  studied 
eight  years  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  four  years  in  the  best  universities  of 
Germany,  and  making  a  specialty  of  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry.  He  also  claims  to  have 
had  27  years  practical  experience  in  breed¬ 
ing  seeds,  in  addition  to  his  12  years  of 
technical  studies.  He  also  claims  to  be  the 
son  of  a  family  having  a  plantation  of  about 
six  thousands  acres  near  Petersburg,  Va. 

After  reading  the  above  Mr.  J.  S. 
Woodward,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  writes  us 
in  part  as  follows : 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  and  lived  in 
(he  town  of  Newfane,  Niagara  Couutv.  Mr. 
William  Spaulding  moved  into  the  town  from 
Onondaga  Co.,  and  brought  his  family  and 
bought  about  100  acres.  Among  them  was 
(’has.  II.  Spaulding,  the  oldest  son,  then  a 
boy  abot  t  10  or  12  years  old.  To  my  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  he  never  attended  any  school 
higher  than  the  common  school  in  District 
No.  3,  Newfane.  From  his  youth  up  he  has 
always  managed  to  be  in  some  scheme  where 
he  could  get  money  without  work.  While 
he  lived  on  the  Hess  Road  in  Newfane  he 
married  his  brother's  widow,  and  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  jail  for  cruelty  to  his 
step-daughter  and  niece,  his  brother's  child. 

Recently  we  had  tfome  complaints  that 
remittances  and  orders  sent  a  Saratoga 
County,  New  York,  advertiser  had  never 
been  acknowledged.  On  inquiry  we  were 
advised  that  the  remittances  had  never 
reached  the  advertiser.  Now  comes  ad¬ 
vice  that  the  rural  carrier  for  that  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  arrested,  and  among  the 
letters  found  in  his  barn  were  about  a 
dozen  for  the  advertiser  referred  to ;  and 
some  of  them  the  letters  about  which 
complaint  was  made.  This,  of  course, 
confirms  the  advertiser’s  explanation, 
and  also  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of  mak¬ 
ing  remittances  by  check  or  money  order. 
Millions  of  letters  carry  money  safely 
by  mail.  The  service  is  generally  honest, 
but  it  is  the  exception  that  must  be 
guarded  against. 

We  cannot  give  attention  to  anony¬ 
mous  correspondence.  We  frequently 
have  letters  asking  for  special  informa¬ 
tion,  not  bearing  the  name  of  the  writer. 
Often  we  cannot  spare  the  space  in  the 
paper  for  these  inquiries  and  answers, 
because  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
few  people  would  be  interested  or  bene¬ 
fited.  If  we  had  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
quirer  we  would  cheerfully  reply  by 
letter.  Then  sometimes  there  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  entered  against  some  person  or 
system,  and  no  name  signed.  We  can 
pay  no  attention  to  this  kind  of  corre¬ 
spondence.  Those  who  want  special  in¬ 
formation  or  who  have  special  grievances 
should  do  us  the  courtesy  and  show  us 
the  confidence  of  signing  their  full  name 
and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion,  but  for  our  information. 

Never  write  an  uncourteous  or  threat¬ 
ening  letter.  The  Knights  of  the  Postage 
Stamp  League  should  print  that  sentence 
with  golden  letters  in  their  constitution, 
the  plainer,  and  simpler,  and  pleasanter 
you  write  a  request  or  a  demand,  the 
stronger  and  more  effective  it  will  be. 
To  make  a  threat  is  simply  to  expose 
the  weakness  of  your  cause.  It  offends 
honest  men,  and  it  convinces  rogues  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  you.  Last 
week  somebody  thought  he  did  not  get 
the  quality  of  goods  he  ordered  from  an 
advertiser.  If  he  had  written  a  po’ite 
letter  to  the  house  and  called  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  mistake  it  would  have  been 
corrected.  It  is  a  perfectly  responsible 
and  reliable  house.  But  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  did  not  write  the  house 
at  all.  He  wrote  us  saying  we  could  stop 
the  advertising  for  that  house  or  stop 
his  subscription.  They  were  rogues,  and 
while  he  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words, 
the  inference  was  that  he  would  con¬ 
sider  us  in  the  same  class  if  we  neglected 
promptly  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
Now  our  conclusion  is  that  when  a  man 
is  unreasonable  in  his  demands  on  us, 


he  is  equally  liable  to  be  unjust  and  un¬ 
reasonable  with  others.  There  is  not  a 
safer  lot  of  men  to  deal  with  in  the 
woild  than  those  advertising  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  We  know  this,  because  we  know 
them,  and  we  know  the  business  world 
generally.  They  are  not  all  angels  by 
any  means,  and  occasionally  one  fails  in 
business  or  goes  wrong,  as  the  saying 
is — but  there  are  fewer  failures  and  less 
deception  in  their  dealings  than  with  the 
average  class  of  tradesmen,  because  they 
have  been  selected  with  greater  care, 
and  are  a  picked  class  of  business  men. 
Some  of  them  are  very  large  houses,  the 
heads  of  which  cannot  attend  to  details. 
This  must  be  left  to  subordinates.  Usually 
orders  are  filled  promptly  and  correctly. 
Occasionally  an  order  is  delayed  or  an 
error  has  been  made  in  filling  it,  but  it 
is  no  more  reasonable  to  call  them  a 
rogue  or  a  fraud  on  that  account  than 
it  would  be  to  call  a  man  a  suicide  be¬ 
cause  he  fell  off  a  load  of  hay  and  broke 
his  arm.  These  large  houses  are  a  real 
service  to  the  country.  If  they  were  not 
they  could  not  endure.  They  are  com¬ 
petitors  with  the  merchants  of  home 
towns.  This  competition  means  lower 
prices  to  the  people.  True,  they  are  not 
making  the  low  prices  entirely  for  your 
benefit.  They  know  they  must  make  an 
inducement  in  price  to  attract  your  trade. 
It  is  business  with  them,  but  the  people 
of  the  country  districts  get  the  benefit. 
What  right  has  any  one  man  to  say  that 
others  shall  not  share  this  benefit  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  little  grievance?  Every 
week  we  are  refusing  advertising  that  is 
appearing  in  other  farm  papers;  and  so 
exacting  are  we  about  this,  that  some  of 
the  most  careful  of  the  other  papers,  accept 
orders  that  we  refuse,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  do  not  carry  a  single  line  that 
would  be  refused  by  any  other  paper  of 
any  class  or  description.  We  do  not 
think  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  accused 
of  lending  encouragement  to  rogues  or 
fakers.  We  have  done  what  we  could  to 
make  their  game  unprofitable,  without 
regard  as  to  whether  they  were  adver¬ 
tisers  in  other  papers  or  not,  but  we 
shall  take  up  no  private  disputes  or  per¬ 
sonal  spites  against  legitimate  and  re¬ 
sponsible  business  houses.  A  plain  court¬ 
eous  letter  is  ipretty  sure  to  receive 
prompt  and  considerate  attention  from  a 
business  house. 

Last  Fall  an  Ohio  farmer  shipped  tur¬ 
keys  and  veal  to  the  value  of  about  $150 
to  Hartman  &  Carson  Co.,  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Market,  New  York  City.  Up  to 
April  15  he  was  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
turns. .  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  then  asked  to 
look  it  up.  To  our  inquiry  they  said 
they  would  write  the  shipper  They  did. 
They  were  righteously  surprised  that  the 
matter  had  been  referred  to  us.  Part  of 
the  turkeys  were  yet  in  the  freezer,  and 
they  would  not  advise  trying  to  sell 
them  now.  We  again  took  the  matter 
up  and  tried  to  find  out  what  portion  of 
the  shipment  remained  unsold.  On  thi.s 
they  were  evasive.  We  asked  them  to 
settle  for  the  portion  sold,  and  this  they 
bluntly  and  positively  refused  to  do,  un¬ 
til  the  whole  lot  was  closed  out.  They 
admit  having  the  money  for  the  portion 
sold,  but  refuse  to  say  how  much.  In 
other  words,  they  propose  to  use  the 
farmer’s,  money  as  long  as  they  hold  a 
single  bird  unsold.  The  company  is  in¬ 
corporated.  Parsells  Cole,  the  president, 
was  formerly  employed  by  Hartman  & 
Carson.  Samuel  L.  Terhoun,  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  was  formerly  a  small 
caterer.  The  company  succeeded  to  the 
Hartman  &  Carson  business ;  but  the 
president  has  refused  to  give  details  that 
would  justify  definite  financial  rating, 
also  declined  to  give  references,  claim¬ 
ing.  that  they  are  not  looking  for  credit. 
It  is.  reported,  however,  that  they  carry 
a  fair  bank  account  and  that  local  bills 
arc  being  met  promptly.  We  fail  to  see 
why  a  farmer  in  Ohio  is  not  as  much 
entitled  to  prompt  settlement  as  a  local 
creditor.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
city  creditor  is  in  a  position  to  insist, 
while  the  farmer  in  a  distant  State  is  at 
a  disadvantage.  Of  course,  the  farmer 
is  legally  entitled  to  his  money,  now 
nearly  six  months  after  shipment  was 
made,  but  he  cannot  well  afford  to  go 
to  law  alxmt  it,  and  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  furnish  capital  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  city  bills. 

As  you  have  been  disclosing  the  truth 
about  some  unreliable  firms.  I  wish  to  ask 
ns  to  responsibility  of  the  Hopkins  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  New  York  City.  The  firm 
offers  puzzles  to  contestants  to  work  out,  to 
receive  presents  and  cash  prizes.  I  sent  in 
a  solution  and  received  an  answer  to-dav 
stating  I  would  receive  a  14-karat  gold 
finished  watch  for  m.v  answer,  but  must 
send  $1.(10  for  five  years  subscription  to  the 
Home  Monthly  and  60  cents  for  packing 
and  shipping  watch.  I  thought.  I  might  send 
the  money  and  that  would  be  the  last  I 
would  hoar  from  it.  They  offer  to  send  a 
14-karat  gold-plate  chain  for  50  cents  also. 
l)o  you  think  it  would  be  a  paying  proposi¬ 
tion  to  send  the  money  or  not?  l.  g. 

Illinois. 

Don’t  send  the  money.  You  would 
probably  get  a  small  cheap  clock  move¬ 
ment  in  a  cheap  watch-shaped  case.  They 
cost  about  40  cents  apiece  wholesale. 


This  is  the  watch  usually  used  by  fake 
concerns.  They  are  sent  by  express  and 
if  you  got  one  you  would  have  to  pay 
expressage,  which  is  more  than  the  trinket 
is  worth.  The  solution  of  the  puzzle  is, 
of  course,  a  trick  to  make  you  think  you 
are  going  to  get  something  valuable.  It 
is  an  old  trick ;  but  it  has  brought  lots 
of  money  to  promoters  of  the  scheme  in 
the  past.  If  you  want  to  pay  $1.60  for 
a  40-cent  watch,  go  ahead,  but  remember 
the  expressage  charge  is  extra. 

Is  there  such  a  company  doing  business  as 
the  Consolidated  Ginseng  Co.,  at  Rose  Hill, 
New  York?  If  so  will  the  shareholders  in 
Maryland  get  anything  from  the  aforesaid 
company.  One  of  your  subscribers  took  a 
share  in  the  company  several  years  ago,  but 
has  not  got- any  income  yet.  r.  s.  s. 

Maryland. 

Yes,  the  company  exists  all  right.  It 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  with  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  $2,000,000.  It  is  stated 
that  all  the  stock  has  been  issued,  and 
that.  about  eight  acres  of  land  is  under 
cultivation  for  growing  ginseng  roots.  At 
last  reports  it  owed  something  over 
$5,000.  No  dividends  have  been  paid. 
This  is  the  class  of  investments  that  we 
have  repeatedly  advised  our  people  to 
leave  alone.  j.  j.  d. 

FIVE  MINUTE  TALK 

SENT  FREE  “HOW  TO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  AND  M ITES,”by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


An  Incubator 


So 

Perfect 


No  Thermometer 


is  needed  In  its  operation. 

OUR  NEW  AUTOMATIC 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

ALL  METAL.  FireProof  Continuous  Hatcher.  Every 
cubic  inch  of  egg  chambers  same  bent  all  the  time. 
Impossible  to  overheat.  Less  Fuel.  Less  Space.  Ready 
on  Arrival.  No  Adjusting  of  Regulator.  Guaranteed 
Byears  and  sold  on  installments. 

Don’t  buy  without  investigating.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  0. 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER  * 


W"  rNNsT-M  A  cheap,  effective  dia- 
1  Y VTVx^  infectant  and  remedy, 

1  “  ^  "tin  powder  form  to  be 

’dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
31bs.50c.  6Xlbs.$1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
I  Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  Yo?k  City! 


‘  ‘UACKETT’S  CAPE  CURE."  Tt’s  a  powder;  the  chicks 
"  inhale  it.  Kills  the  worm  as  well  as  the  germ, 
guaranteed.  Large  20  oz.  pack.,  postpaid,  500  (money 
order).  Address,  T.  0.  Haekett,  Hillsboro,  Md.,  Box  a 


D  I  I  IT  C  ORPINGTONS-Eggs,  $1  per  13. 
D  U  r  r  V.  R.  WOOSTER,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS— 15,  $l:  45,  $2.50;  100, 
$5.  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs,  11,  $1.  Collie  Puppies, 
males,  $5;  females,  $4.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

First  prize  winners  at  Westchester  County  Fair. 
Kggs,  $2.00  per  setting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WOODSTOCK  POULTRY  FARM.  Elmsford,  N.  Y 

rOLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS-$2.00  per 
^  setting.  White  Wyandotte,  $4.00  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

EGGS— Buff  Turkey,  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks 
and  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  exclusively  from  stock 
scoring  90  to  96  points.  Chas.  Cain,  Chandlersville,  0. 


EGGS  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40;  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rocks.  Wyandoltes,  Reds  and  Leghorns, 
12  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

S.  C.  W.  Legh’s;  selected  birds  from  fine  laying  strain. 
Kggs.  $1.09  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  C.  E.  SL1TKR, 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Union,  N.  Y. 


I"  A  A  O— Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  bi’ed 
ll  II A  for  10  years  trom  selected  Prize  Win- 
ning  Stock;  tested  layers;  240  eggs 
per  hen.  Eggs  650  per  13;  $4  per  100. 

JAS.  SINSABAUGH,  Pine  Bush,  Orange  Co.,N.Y. 

EGGS  FOR 

Best  quality,  properly  mated,  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed,  from  Buff  Cochins,  White  Langshans, Barred, 
Buff  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White,  Buff  and 
Blk.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  It.  I.  Reds,  Rose  and  Single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  Silver 
Duckwing  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White  and  Black 
Minorcas,  Houdans,  Sumntras.  Golden  Seabrights 
and  Light  Brahma  Bantams;  Pheasants,  Pea  Fowl, 
Swans,  Quail,  Water  Fowl,  Pigeons,  Pet  Stock,  &c. 
My  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

OTSELIC  FARMS, W. A. Smith, Prop., Whitney ’sPoint.N.Y 

OR  <fc|  —Beds,  K'-cks,  Wyandottes.  Leg- 

LULJO  0 1 1  horns,  Minorcas.  Also,  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Thirty  varieties  of  Kggs.  List  Free. 

A.  L.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Penn. 

OIT  ClSfiC  PPr  ,len  flnm  my  Barred  Rocks  in  1906.  My 
I  CUUO  REDS  are  equally  guod  layers.  Cash  with  order, 
Ksgs,  75c.  per  13  ;  $2.25  per  50.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

OR  000  FcBl"  White  Wyandotte  Kggs,  $4.00  per 
100 :  baby  chicks,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Burnwood,  New  York. 


WHITE  COCHIN  BANTAM— Kggs  f  mm  winners 
**  at  Danbury  and  New  York,  $2.00  per  11. 

A  WEE  BANTAM  YARD,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs  (Doolittlo)  $3.00  per  15. 
High  Class.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS-Duston  direct;  Satisfaction 
•■guaranteed;  $3.50  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs,  750  per  11.  M.  McMULLEN,  Stanfordville.N.Y. 

WHITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  KGGS 
from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  White 
Wyandottes  only  $6.00  and  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Loudonville,  Albany  Go., 
N.  Y.  Walter  Me  EWAN,  Prop.  W.  LI.  Skik,  Mgr. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs,  $1.25  per  15;  $2.50 
’•  per  50;  $40  per  1,000.  Also  fine  breeding  stock  at 
$6.00  per  trio;  choice  pens  of  ten  hens  and  cock, 
properly  mated,  $15.00.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Also 
PEKIN  DUCK  eggs,  $1.00  per  11.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN, Stanley, N.Y. 

Wright’s  White  Wyandotte  Eggs.-^vi^ 

per  15;  $4.00  per  100.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  $1.00 
per  11.  GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

RAKRED  and  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
Eggs  for  hatching, from  fancier’s  matings  at  far¬ 
mers' prices;  15  for  $1.00;  100  for  $5.00.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sam’l  C.  Jayne,  R.  D.  37,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

DA  TIRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  R.  I.  RED  AND 
“WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  from  the  best  strains 
>n  the  country.  $1  per  sitting;  $5  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  HOWARD,  Jr.,  South  Bound  Brook,  N..J 


Enterprise  poultry  yards,  Ridgefield, 

Conn.  Eggs  for  hatching  1907.  Black  Orpington. 
$6  per  16.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  $1.50  per  16.  Special, 
$3  per  15,  $6  per  100.  Fertility  guaranteed. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Eggs,  $1.10  per  13.  Fine  Cockerels,  11  months  old 
S2.50.  Also  choice  young  ANGORA  RABBITS 


(white),  $2.50  perpair. 


mg  ANGORA  RABBITS 

W.  FRY,  Wading  River,  L.  1. 


B 


HiY  CHK’KS—Choice  White  Leghorns  reasonable,  cir¬ 
cular  free,  FRANK  EDSON,  Le  Roy,  New  York. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Kggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30:  S.  C.  K.  I. 

Keil  Kggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  SO;  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs.  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  qnakei'ton n.  Pn. 

PARKED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
u  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.90  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegai 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


BONNIE  BRAE 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
Class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
cups  won  at  the  last 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  reaoy  in  any 
quantity  at  $6  to  $8  per  100,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  PekinDucks 
still  on  hand  in  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  in  vicin- 
ty  of  NewYork  City.  Incubators  10, OGO  eggs  capacity 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $i  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  ii.  ZIMMER,  R.  i’.  41.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Established  isss.  —  bred  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks;  White,  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes ;  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Brahmas,  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  high 
quality  exhibition,  $5  per  sotting;  Trap-nested  Lay¬ 
ing  Bred,  $2  per  setting,  $8  per  100.  Catalogue. 

ELM  FOULTHY  YARDS,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 

jyVAPLK  VILLA  POI  LTHY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  vari- 
1  *  eties,  Andalusians,  Hocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Hamburg,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvania, I’a. 


R 


HODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  from  choice  matings, 
$4.75  per  100.  Mapleside  Farm,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  15;  $6  to  $15  per  100.  Mating  List 
sent  on  request.  A  few  fine  Cockerels  left,  $2  up. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  pens.  $1.50  to  $3.00 
per  setting,  $6.00  per  hundred. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds^vi^^;.sfL^sn 

Try  a  few  settings  and  be  convinced  and  raise  some 
prize  winners  besides.  Eggs  from  prize  winning  stock 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  setting 

of  15.  J.  F.  KELLOGG,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific,  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp- Macomber  stock  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  K.  I. 

I  have  also  Buff,  Golden,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White, 

Barred,  Bnff  and  Black  Rocks; 

Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns: 

Black  Minorcas  and  Javas,  Light  Brahmas, 
to  Hatch”  from  all  above  kinds,  at  10c.  each. 

STONE  RIDGE, 

__  NEW  YORK. 

W.  Plymouth  Bocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


"Eggs 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  layers  for  sale ; 

eggs  for  hatching  ;  $1.00  per  15,  $4.00  per  100. 
Very  best  strain.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

Standard-bred  Poultry — Highest  quality:  lowest 
prices;  catalog  free.  Fairvtew  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

Sft  WHITE  I.EGHOKNS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

■  0 1  Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying.  Free 
range.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15;  $4  per  hundred. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  p”eb"*1 


cellent  layers;  $1.00  per  16  eggs,  $4.00  per  100. 

.  C.  LIT”— - - - 


and  ex- 


PETER 


i'TLE,  Home,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


*S 

* 


WOODLANDS  FARM  1 


t,  ,'vil!  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Kocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plaut  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 


6,000  _ 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  he  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them 
1  his  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 
$l.o0  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  -  --  -  —  -  - 


Per  13. 

tomb  White  Leghorns,  $2.00 
"yandottes,  2.50 

Tymouth  Rocks,  2.00 

Send  for  Fkke  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor.  ... 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


f  Single  Coi 
<  White  Wj 
l  Barred  PI 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$00.00 
80.00 
60.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 


4o6 
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SEEDING  A  SHEEP  PASTURE. 

I  have  a  sheep  pasture  which  is  light 
sandy  soil.  Two  years  ago  Ihe  white  grubs 
ruined  it.  Last  Fall  I  plowed  it  and  seeded 
it  with  Orchard  grass,  Red-top  and  Timothy, 
using  rye  as  nurse  crop.  I  wish  to  get  it 
back  to  pasture  as  soon,  as  possible.  Would 
you  advise  turning  the  sheep  in  early  or 
letting  the  rye  grow  and  cut  it  in  the  milk? 
I  do  not  care  for  the  rye  except  to  protect 
the  seeding  and  give  best  results  to  the 
pasture.  r.  a.  w. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

While  the  sheep  will  do  well  on  the  rye, 
and  it  will  continue  to  grow  when  pas¬ 
tured,  so  as  to  afford  feed  well  into  the 
Summer,  I  am  sure  the  pasture  will  he 
much  better  in  the  end  if  you  cut  the  rye 
this  year.  Sheep  are.  very  fond  of  the 
sweet  tender  grasses,  and  if  let  run  in 
the  new  seeding  will  gnaw  it  down  to  the 
ground.  I  have  had  a  flock  of  sheep  ruin  a 
piece  of  new  seeding  in  this  way.  If  you 
cut  the  rye  just  as  the  heads  begin  to 
form  it  will  make  excellent  fodder.  You 
will  then  be  likely  to  get  a  second  growth 
of  rye,  which  with  the  clover  and  grass 
that  comes  up  with  it,  will  make  more 
good  feed.  Then  another  year  you  stand 
a  good  chance  to  have  some  good  pas¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  wise  to  plow  a  field  that 
has  been  in  grass  and  sow  immediately  to 
grass  again ;  most  times  a  poor  seeding 
will  result.  If  such  field  is  plowed  in  the 
Spring  or  early  Summer  and  then  worked 
down  solid,  and  well  fertilized,  a  good 
seeding  can  be  had,  otherwise  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  favorable  for  a  good  stand 
of  grass.  If  you  will  sow  as  soon  as  you 
can  this  Spring,  five  pounds  of  Blue  grass 
and  two  pounds  of  White  clover  per  acre 
in  addition  to  those  grasses  mentioned, 
you  will  have  a  much  better  pasture  if 
your  seeding  stands  at  all.  1  imothy  will 
stand  but  a  little  time  in  pasture,  and 
sheep  will  soon  tramp  out  and  destroy 
its  bulbous  roots,  edward  van  a-lstyne. 


FISTULA  OF  THE  MILK  DUCT. 

I  have  bought  a  Jersey  cow  with  her 
second  calf  that  has  a  hole  at  the  base  of 
her  right  hind  teat;  about  three-fourths  of 
the  milk  from  that  quarter  comes  through. 
The  hole  is  in  a  lump  that  looks  to  me  as 
though  it  had  been  a  teat  and  was  cut  off. 
The  man  I  got  her  from  bought  her  last 
Fall  at  a  sale  13  miles  from  here ;  he  says 
that  he  did  not  notice  any  milk  coming  out 
of  the  hole  then.  When  I  got  her  her  udder 
was  swollen,  with  a  hard  lump  in  it,  and 
was  inflamed,  but  with  the  application  of 
lard  and  turpentine  and  kneading  her  udder 
I  have  got  it  about  all  right  again.  What 
shall  I  do  with  that  teat?  Would  it  he  ad¬ 
visable  to  let  It  dry  and  heal  it  up,  as  she 
does  not  give  more  than  a  pint  at  a  milking 
from  that  quarter,  or  milk  her  until  she  goes 
dry,  and  then  heal  it  up?  How  shall  I  do 
it?  That  is  her  only  fault  as  far  as  I  know, 
and  I  believe  she  will  make  a  good  cow,  so 
I  would  like  to  give  her  the  best  treatment 
I  can.  s-  D-  H- 

Ashville,  Ta. 

Will  you  publish  the  cause  and  cure  for 
heifer,  with  her  first  calf,  with  an  extra 
hole  on  side  of  teat?  When  milking  milk 
comes  out  in  a  stream  size  of  a  thread.  She 
has  had  best  of  care  and  careful  feeding. 
The  hole  is  in  back  teat.  s.  M.  G. 

Elwyn,  Fa. 

Fistula  implicating  the  milk  duct  of  the 
teat  may  be  due  to  a  wound,  such  as  that 
made  by  barb  wire.  Often,  however, 
where  one  of  the  back  teats  is  involved, 
the  false  opening  is  the  duct  of  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  teat  which  has  no  individual 
gland,  but  opens  into  the  teat  of  normal 
size.  In  this  case,  as  there  is  a  “lump” 
in  connection  with  the  abnormal  opening, 
I  strongly  suspect  that  originally  the  cow 
had  quite  a  large  extra  or  rudimentary 
teat,  through  which  milk  issued  at  milk¬ 
ing  time,  and  that  some  one  amputated 
the  extra  teat,  thinking  to  lessen  the  an¬ 
noyance  in  this  way.  As  the  cow  is  giv¬ 
ing  but  a  pint  of  milk  from  the  quarter 
of  the  udder  with  which  the  fistula  con¬ 
nects,  and  has  had  garget  (inflammation) 
in  that  quarter  it  is  evident  that  infective 
matters  (germs)  entered  by  way  of  the 
false  opening,  and  in  that  case  it  is  highly 


improbable  that  the  quarter  will  resume 
its  natural  productice  function,  even  when 
the  fistula  has  been  cured.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  would  advise  coating 
the  part  with  flexible  collodion  as  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  flow  of  milk  until  the 
cow  dries  off  when  the  false  opening 
possibly  may  be  done  away  with  by  cau¬ 
terization  with  a  red-hot  knitting  needle. 
It  would  be  better  however  to  have  it 
operated  upon  by  a  qualified  veterinarian. 
In  the  case  of  the  heifer  with  very  small 
fistula  the  use  of  flexible  collodion  or  the 
application  of  a  turn  of  surgeon’s  plaster 
around  the  teat  so  as  to  occlude  the  false 
opening  should  suffice  until  she  is  dry 
when  the  fistula  may  be  cured  by  opera¬ 
tion.  The  best  method  of  operating  is  a 
vexed  question  with  surgeons  but  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  not  to  suture  (stitch) 
wounds  of  the  teat  through  which  milk 
issues  at  milking  time.  It  is  better  thor¬ 
oughly  to  cleanse  the  parts,  remove  shreds 
and  ragged  tissues,  then  dust  the  wound 
with  iodoform,  insert  a  sterilized  self-re¬ 
taining  milking  tube  in  the  natural  duct 
to  prevent  milk  from  flowing  through 
fistula,  then  bandage  the  teat  with  sur¬ 
geon’s  plaster  from  its  tip  right  up  to  the 
udder.  In  a  couple  of  days,  if  all  goes 
well,  the  milking  tube  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  cow  milked  in  the  usual 
way,  the  plaster  being  sufficiently  elastic 
to  allow  of  this  being  done,  and  in  a 
week  to  10  days  the  plaster  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  when  the  wound  and  fistula  should 
be  found  closed  by  “first  intention”  heal¬ 
ing.  In  an  old  standing  case  of  milk 
duct  fistula  due  to  a  tearing  wound  that 
failed  to  heal  properly,  treatment  is  more 
difficult.  After  cleansing  parts  perfectly 
and  sponging  with  a  1-1,000  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  a  clean  milking 
tube  is  inserted  in  the  normal  milk  duct. 
With  a  clean,  sharp  scalpel  the  tissues  of 
the  edges  or  lining  of  the  fistula  are  then 
cut  away  right  down  to  the  tube;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  deep,  parallel  cuts  are  then  made 
lengthwise  through  the  tissues  of  the  teat 
wall  above,  through  and  below  the  orifice 
of  the  fistula,  these  cuts  being  made  very 
close  together  like  leaves.  The  fresh 
wounds  are  then  dusted  with  iodoform 
and  the  teat  from  tip  to  udder  imme¬ 
diately  bandaged  with  surgeon’s  plaster. 
After  treatment  is  the  same  as  prescribed 
in  the  foregoing  relating  to  use  of  plaster. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


When  the  young  man,  who  sold  chick¬ 
ens,  cleaned  and  dressed,  called  one 
morning  on  his  usual  rounds  the  young 
housekeeper,  who  was  about  to  buy,  re¬ 
marked  :  “I  should  think  you  would  hate 
to  cut  the  heads  off  those  poor  chickens?” 
“I  do,”  replied  the  man,  “but  I  manage 
to  get  around  that  all  right.”  “How?” 
asked  the  tender-hearted  purchaser. 
“Chop  the  chickens  off,”  was  the  reply.” 
— Boston  Herald. 


SKIN  SORE  FOR  8  YEARS 

Spent  $300  on  Doctors  and  Remedies 

But  Got  No  Relief— Work  Often 

Impossible  —  Trouble  Gone  — 

Cured  in  a  Week  by  Cuticura. 

“Up  to  a  week  or  so  ago  I  had  tried 
many  other  remedies  and  several  doctors, 
and  spent  about  three  hundred  dollars, 
without  any  success,  but  this  is  to-dav 
the  seventh  day  that  I  have  been  using 
the  Cuticura  Remedies  (costing  $1.50), 
which  have  cured  me  completely,  so  that 
I  could  work  again  to-night.  My  trouble 
was  as  follows: — Upon  the  limbs  and 
between  the  toes  my  skin  was  rough  and 
sore,  and  also  sore  under  the  arms, 
and  I  had  to  stay  at  home  several  times 
because  of  this  affection.  I  had  been 
suffering  for  eight  years  and  have  now 
been  cured  by  the  Cuticura  Remedies 
within  a  week.  I  shall  recommend  it  to 
my  friends.  Fritz  Hirschlaff,  24  Colum¬ 
bus  Av.e.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  29 
and  April  6,  1906.” 


DON’T  STOP  GRAIN  FEEDING 

WHEN  PASTURE  COMES. 

THE  Experiment  Stations  have  demonstrated  that  it  pays  to  keep  up  the 
grain  ration  for  dairy  cows  throughout  the  summer.  The  Station  at 
Cornell  University  by  a  series  of  experiments  covering  four  years,  shows 
that  there  is  not  only  an  increased  flow  of  milk,  hut  that  small  gram  ration 
added,  even  to  best  pasturage,  produces  that  milk  economically. 

Summer  grain  rations  guard  against  sudden  changes  m  conditions,  ihe 
milk  flow  remains  regular  in  times  of  drouth,  in  short  pasture.  Don  t  let 
your  cows  start  to  go  dry  for  lack  of  proper  feed. 

CORN  PROTEGRAN 

T1  TIIE  IjO'W  (SUMMER.  URICES 

is  the  ideal  supplementary  feed.  33%  protein  and  14%  fat  guaranteed.  Buy 
in  quantity  now  at  our  May  and  June  special  figures,  use  what  you  need  during 
summer  months  and  then  have  a  supply  of  low  priced  feed  for  next  wmtei . 
Right  now  we  are  quoting:  Corn  Protegran  in  100  lb.  sacks  in  ear  lots  del  i  ver  ed  N  .Y.  l^ate, 
50  nor  ton*  Host-on  rate.  826.90  j  Syracuse  rate,  S2o.90 ;  Huffalo  rate,  *.o.40.  Hulk  prices  $1.50 
per  ton  1 Ton  lbts  20  more!  Prices  to  other  points  cheerfully  quoted  on  application. 
1  We  promise  prompt  shipments.  Place  your  order  now  for  a  carload  and  save  freight.. 
If  you  can’t  use  a  car  yourself,  join  with  your  neighbors  and  make  up  a  car  order.  We  will 
allow  you  a  liberal  commission  for  your  trouble.  Liberal  terms  of  payment  made  to 
responsible  parties.  Address,  .  .  ..  . 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  656,  Manchester,  Ohio. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Piers— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  3.>o  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


KALORAMA  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  or  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  ana 
American  bred.  .  ,  ^  T.  , 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Ralorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 
CALVIN  ,J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000.  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
Bolsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow* 


in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Registered  Silver  Premium  Stock.  Mate- 
not  akin.  March,  April,  and  May  farrow. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pliarsalia,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  C.’s 


Kansas  City. 


—All  ages.  Sows  bred  to  brother 
of  Junior  champion  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  sired  by  Grand 
champion  Amer.  Royal  Show, 
PARDY  BROS.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMiSirSf  l.X0™'’ ':ork 


imported  stock. 


shires:  no  better:  from 
A.  A.  BRADLEY’,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES  —Pigs  'of  April.  May  and 


not  akin.  JOS.T.  FLEMING,  Belleville 


:  pair 
e,  Fa., 


Route  2. 


fHF^HIPF^  the  new  york 

v  11  L-Olll  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Departmentof 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

li.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg 


Pa. 


|— REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF^MS 

sired  by  a  son  of  Prince  Rosendale,  $:JO.  liUFF 
ORPINGTON  EGGS  for  hatching.  Prize  winning 
stock  on  free  range,  $1.25  per  13:  $7.00  per  100. 

HAWTHORNE  FARM,  Williamsviile,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  YVrite  promptly. 

W.  W,  CHENEY, 


Manlius,  New  York. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  Oe  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


STAR  FARM  H0LSTEINS 

SPECIAL  SPRING  SALE. 

One  Hundred  Registered  Holstein  Cows; 
Fifty  Registered  Holstein  Bulls ; 

One  Hundred  Registered  Holstein  Calves. 

CUT  PRICES. 

I  pay  the  freight  on  carload  lots  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Send  for  “BARGAIN  COUNTER 
LIST.”  Circulars  and  photographs  free.  Do  not 
miss  this  sale.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 
Oept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  GLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

I  Hillburst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


SHOE  BOILS 

Are  Hard  to  Cure, 
yet 


^SORDINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 

blemish.  Does  not  blister  or  re- 

move  the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked.  S2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  6-C  Free. 

ABSORI5INE,  JR,  for  mankind,  jgl.OO  per 
bottle.  Cures  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  Bain 

W.  F.YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


Our  old  $100  offer  always  good  for  fail- 
ure  to  cure,  when  cure  is  possible,  any 
case  of  splint,  curb,  colic,  thrush,  etc. 

“Veterinary  Experience,"  the  horse¬ 
man’s  infallible  guide.  Valued  every¬ 
where.  A  copy  mailed  free.  Write 
for  it 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 
SOBeverly  St.,  Boston,  Matt* 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  SL  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


Death  tho  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  von  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing;  i  f  you  do,  it 
cofets  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Kills  Every  Fly  It  Strikes.  Keeps  allinsect  pests 
off  cows  in  pasture  longerthan  any  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  since  1885.  Kills  lice 
and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  $1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  pro¬ 
tect  200  cows.  $  1  returned  if  cows  not  protected. 
Name  express  office.  Free  booklet. 

8hoo-FIy  Mfg.  Co.,  1018  Fairmount  Are..  Phlla.,  Pa. 


DEATH  TO  HEMS!  h"JWT0n;s 

GUARANTEED  A  Specifip  for  Wind  and  Throat 

uunimu  1  troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 

ary  practice,  15  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  On© 
to  two  cans  will  e fleet 
a  permanent  cure  for 
Heaves.  $1.00  per  can.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

Bend  for  booklet  of  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


WARRINER’S  hSg  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose.  Fa. 

Dm  I  1C  DIIDC  Females  and  brood  bitches.  NEL- 
UULLIt  rUrO  son  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBED  FOX  TERRIER  Puppies 

for  sale.  A  very  choice  lot,  beautifully  marked 
and  well  developed.  Expressed  anywhere  for  $10  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  S.  L.  Black,  Bartow,  Ga. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 

REMOVAL  SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

Having  sold  one  of  our  large  farms  at  Lacona, 
preparatory  to  concentrating  at  Liverpool  March  1st, 
wo  ought  to  sell  at  least  180  head  before  that  date. 
We  are  offering  special  bargains  and  just  now 
can  supply  you  with  anything  in  high  class  Holsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  evertefore  quality  considered. 

STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINGS  CO., 

Broobside  Herd,  Lacona,  New  York. 
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A  FAILURE  IN  BUTTER. 

What  is  the  matter  with  a  cow  I  have? 
She  is  a  purebred  Jersey,  three  years  old  in 
July.  She  came  fresh  in  February,  and  is 
fed  on  cut  cornstalks,  and  given  what  she 
will  eat  up  clean,  besides  having  roots,  bran 
and  oatmeal.  The  milk  has  no  cream  on  it. 
Last  Spring  and  Summer  we  made  from  10 
to  12  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  and  now 
the  butter  comes  hard  and  does  not  seem 
to  gather,  and  is  “salvey.”  We  make  hardly 
2%  pounds  per  week.  t.  c.  k. 

Hartlot,  N.  Y. 

This  is  one  of  those  most  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  to  answer,  for  the  feed  seem?  to  be 
all  right.  The  only  change  I  can  suggest 
that  might  help  is  to  give  her  a  couple 
of  pounds  daily  of  linseed  meal.  If  that 
should  seem  too  much  in  addition  to 
what  she  already  has,  leave  out  all  or 
part  of  the  bran.  I  would  give  her  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  as  a  physic.  It 
may  be  you  have  kept  her  closely  con- 
lined  ;  in  that  case  let  her  have  more  ex¬ 
ercise.  You  do  not  say  what  the  roots 
are.  If  potatoes  they  may  be  the  cause. 
The  starch  in  them  is  very  indigestible  in 
a  razu  state,  and  sometimes  will  produce 
a  condition  of  things  similar  to  what  you 
mention.  If  none  of  the  above  helps  you, 
it  may  be  when  the  cow  gets  in  grass 
the  trouble  will  disappear.  Either  there 
is  something  wrong  with  her  feed  or  she 
is  in  an  abnormal  condition.  I  have 
known  cases,  such  as  you  speak  of,  where 
for  no  apparent  cause  a  cow’s  milk  would 
not  churn  butter,  and  the  only  remedy 
was  to  sell  the  cow  to  a  milkmqn. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


CARE  OF  YOUNG  BOAR. 

I  have  just  bought  a  Berkshire  boar, 
seven  months  old,  weight  about  100  pounds. 
He  is  not  fat,  but  looks  line  and  thrifty. 
What  and  how  much  shall  I  feed  him  for 
best  development,  without  fattening?  I  can 
give  but  little  milk,  no  roots  now  but  pota¬ 
toes;  have  clover  leaves  and  heads  from 
mow,  plenty  of  green  clover  coming  and 
some  rye.  I  have  cracked  wheat,  ground 
rye,  bran,  shorts  and  will  have  corn  later. 
Will  have  sugar  beets,  carrots,  parsnips  and 
turnips,  as  soon  as  we  can  grow  them. 
Ought  boar  to  be  “snouted?”  IIow  much  of 
a  run  should  he  have?  w.  a.  i. 

Ohio. 

The  young  boar  has  certainly  come  to 
a  farm  of  peace  and  plenty.  With  all 
these  good  things  that  a  thrifty  pig  de¬ 
lights  in,  and  thrives  on,  it  can  only  be 
the  bad  judgment  of  the  owner  that  will 
wreck  his  future  growth  and  usefulness. 
The  advice  I  can  give  can  only  be  a  help, 
the  owner  must  do  the  feeding,  and  if  he 
has  no  experience,  “get  busy”  gathering 
it  up.  A  much  valued  animal  like  this,  in 
the  hands  of  a  novice,  is  apt  to  be  treated 
too  well,  and  be  a  failure  on  that  account. 
But  grass  in  abundance  will  cover  up  a 


tion,  but  rather  used  as  condiments.  If 
you  want  to  bother  with  cooking  pota¬ 
toes,  a  few  might  be  mixed  with  his  hay 
and  shorts  ration,  but  they  will  hardly 
pay  for  the  trouble  in  developing  a  boar. 
In  his  work  at  feeding  the  feeder  must 
be  guided  by  the  appetite  and  appearance 
of  the  animal. 

Years  and  years  ago  I  used  to  snout 
pigs  and  hogs,  or  help  hold  them  for 
some  one  else  to  do  it.  Rings  relieve  us 
of  that  barbarous  and  unpleasant  work 
mainly  now.  Then  the  hog  had  cause  to 
make  a  noise,  now  it  is  mainly  a  matter 
of  habit  as  the  ringing  does  not  hurt  long. 
But  don’t  ring  unless  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  rooting,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground 
settles  it  will  not  be  required.  Don’t  ring 
the  boar  unless  it  must  be  done.  The 
smaller  the  number  of  sows  bred  to  him 
this  Spring  the  better  for  his  future  use¬ 
fulness,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  this 
Spring  and  an  equal  number  next  Fall,  at 
not  too  short  intervals. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  joiin  m.  jamison. 


THE  USEFUL  RICH. 

Cultivating  Foxes. — Mr.  C.  J.  Klnsolv- 
ing.  Jr.,  writes  the  New  York  Times  from 
Long  Island  about  foxes : 

“My  family  and  many  of  our  neighbors 
have  been  very  heavy  losers  of  poultry 
through  the  depredations  of  foxes,  and,  al¬ 
though  we  have  done  much  in  attempting 
to  rid  ourselves  of  these  animals,  it  seems 
to  be  the  old  story  of  the  struggle  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  for  our  woods  are 
restocked  for  each  hunting  season,  and  the 
foxes  seem  to  become  constantly  more  nu¬ 
merous.  We  have  in  our  possession  a  wooden 
box  with  two  runways,  which  we  recently 
dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  woods.  This 
box  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  having 
been  used  as  an  artificial  burrow  for  breed¬ 
ing  foxes,  and  there  are  probably  many 
others  like  it  which  we  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered.  This  worse  than  useless  fad  of 
foxhunting,  carried  on  in  this  way,  gives 
amusement  to  a  few  rich  men  and  women, 
members  of  clubs  organized  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  causes  loss  to  many  who  keep  en¬ 
tirely  within  their  rights  as  property  hold¬ 
ers  and  good,  useful  citizens.” 

“To  Him  that  Hath." — A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun  shows  the  injustice  done  to 
farmers  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y„  where 
the  city  is  Improving  the  water  system : 
“The  city  is  obligated  in  every  instance 
where  it  disturbs  a  country  road  to  restore 
it  in  another  place  in  good  condition;  but 
tin's  obligation  is  not  pretended  to  be  kept, 
nud  so  in  dry  weather  these  roads  are  blind¬ 
ing  with  dust,  and  in  rainy  weather  bogs  and 
bottomless  quagmires  prevail  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  use  of  these  roads  bv  teams  hauling 
material  for  the  water  works  makes  them 
worse  and  worse  from  day  to  day.  Another 
serious  grievance  of  our  country  friends  is 
tbp  inequality  of  the  awards  for  farm  prop¬ 
erty  condemned  for  the  water  scheme ;  some 
untillable  bog  land  taken  from  large  holders 
is  paid  for  way  up  in  the  thousands,  while 
of  the  finest  meadow  and  cultivated  laud  of 
some  poor  man  having  but  a  few  acres 
enough  is  appropriated  to  nearly  ruin  the 
rest,  and  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  allowed 
hi  compensation.” 


multitude  of  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
feeder.  If  the  boar  can  have  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  pasture  lot  it  will  be  an  abun¬ 
dance  with  the  other  feed  he  will  get. 
But  I  would  not  confine  him  to  a  lot  un¬ 
less  necessary.  Even  at  this  writing,  April 
17,  he  would  enjoy  a  run  in  the  rye  field, 
and  will  very  much  relish  a  feed  on  it. 
Exercise  should  be  a  strong  factor  in  se¬ 
curing  good  development,  not  the  kind 
of  exercise  that  will  wear  him  out  to  get 
enough  to  eat,  but  the  kind  prompted  by 
a  well-fed  system.  Until  grass  is  plenty 
I  would  use  for  roughness,  clover  leaves 
and  heads,  put  in  a  bucket  and  well  damp¬ 
ened  with  clean  water,  rather  than  dish 
water.  Stir  in  three  or  four  handfuls  of 
shorts  or  middlings;  leave  the  bran  out. 
At  feeding  time,  if  cold,  add  a  littje  warm 
water.  Only  feed  such  an  amount  of  this 
as  he  will  eat  up  clean  and  be  ready  for 
his  feed  next  time.  The  shorts  or  mid¬ 
dlings  are  to  be  preferred  to  cracked 
wheat  or  rye.  When  pasture  comes  it 
will  take  the  place  of  the  clover  chaff  and 
leaves,  and  he  can  have  his  daily  slop 
ration  'morning  and  evening  made  of 
shorts.  Don’t  make  a  thin  slop,  but  thor¬ 
oughly  wet  the  shorts.  If  they  make  a 
sticky  mass,  add  one-fourth  bulk  of  bran, 
not  that  the  bran  is  very  desirable  as  pig 
feed,  but  it  cuts  the  other  and  doubtless 
makes  it  more  palatable.  The  roots  men¬ 
tioned,  when  you  have  them,  will  be  rel¬ 
ished.  They  must  not  be  the  whole  ra¬ 


War ranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compotitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable’. 

"Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
W  arranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tWSend  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 

international  SILO 

COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


Three  standard  books  written,  printed  and 
published  by  the  United  States  Government* 

FOR  FARMERS 

stockaraisers 

Diseases  of  the  Horse. 

600  PAGES  (Cloth) 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  examination  of  a  sick  horse— Methods  of  administering 
medicines— Diseases  ot  the  digestive  organs— Diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs— Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs— Diseases 
of  the  generative  organs— Diseases  of  the  nervous  svstem— 
Diseases  ot  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  and  lymphatics— Diseases 
v  !h®r,.Ev Lameness— Diseases  of  the  fetlock,  ankle,  and 
foot— Diseases  of  the  skin— Wounds  and  their  treatment- 
General  Diseases — Surra. 

rhartsy  "’"h  VA"  png0  engravings  and  VI  colored 

charts.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

g  -  Price  G5  cents. 

Special  Report  of  the  Sheep  Indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States. 

Prepared  tinder  direction  of  Chief  of  U.  R 
®?9TmCstmtiona,.1“dU8try-  (C,0th)  1000 

_  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Th«w  ,h.eiE  Indl,®.,7  *“  ?•«<•»  East  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Ihe  Wild  Sheep  ot  America,  and  earliest  Introduction  of  Do. 
masticated  Breeds— The  Household  Woolen  Industry,  1607-1801 
—Introduction  of  tho  Spanish  Merino  Sheep— The  Dlsscminn- 
of>Ih°  aIh0  sP’n?i.,l\ Merino  throughout  New  England— Progress 
of  tho  One-wool  industry  and  its  decline— Introduction  of  tho 
Fine-Wooled  Sheep  tnto  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  sea- 
bomd  stales,  mid  tho  subsequent  progress  of  Sheep  Hushan- 
drj -Tho  sheep  Husbandry  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pan-Handle  of  West  Virginia— Tho  Sheep  Husbandry  of  Ohio 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin— The  Sheep  Hus. 
bandry  ot  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
01  th?  Sho,T  lntta*'ry  West  of  the  Mississ. 
ippl  River— The  Sheep  Industry  in  Montana  and  North  anil 

iri.h'  Thl°Zl  Thi°  lT“1"" ,r.v  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 

iomaTl  i  ^heep  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Mis. 

5I  J  ho  Sheep  Industry  in  Arkansas,  Texas, 

New  Mexico,  and  Arizona — Tho  Sheep  industry  in  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  1 

O  !  ■  .  Price  *1.40. 

Special  Report  on  Diseases  of  Cat¬ 
tle  and  Cattle  Feeding. 

_  JT,nte<i  *>y  Order  of  Congress.  (Cloth)  490 

yuffCH,  • 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Administration  of  Medicines — Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Or¬ 
gans— Poisons  and  Poisoning-Diseases  of  tho  Heart  and 
Blood-Vessels— Non-contagious  Dlsenses  of  the  Organs  of 
Respiration— Diseases  of  tho  Nervous  System— Diseases  of  tho 
Urinary  Organs— Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs— Diseases 
following  Parturition — Diseases  of  Young  Calves — Bone-Din- 
TZ  Arw  ^onf®  Surgical  Opcratlons-Tumors-Dlscases 
of  tho  Skin— Diseases  of  the  Foot— Diseases  of  Ihe  Eye  and  its 
Appendages— Diseases  of  the  Ear— Infectious  Diseases  ot  Cattlo 
—Tho  Feeding1  and  Management  of  Cattle. 

Fullv  Illustrated  with  44  full  pa*re  enirravinira 
and  13  colored  charts.  Price  65  cents.  K 

standard  works  are  published  by  the 

Uslitedef1®  ndf°rthe  flr8t  Ume  adver- 

Prices  at  which  these  books  ore  offered 
are  Just  what  they  cost  the  Government  to 
print.  They  will  be  moiled  prepaid  to  any  ad- 
Phmo1!  tbe  T  States,  Hawaiian  Islands, 

1  hillpplnes  and  Porto  Rleo  on  receipt  of  price. 

Remit  by  Post  Office  Money  Order.  Postage 
8ts™B%a“dJ[>er8?.n?1  will  not  be  accepted, 

special  subJ^.U8t  °f  GoVerament  book*  on 
purchaser?  tha“  °ne  °f  oach  book  to  any  one 
niVi’jleV,88  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Sub 
WasWOngton^D?c7ernm0Ilt  Prlntl11*  °fflC* 


SILOS 

The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  most  in  use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  Opening 
Roof  made.  TANKS  AND  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  Price  and  Catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Sox  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Strong  and  air-tight,  but  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  easy  to  erect. 

Doors  are  continuous  from  bottom  to  top,  fit 
snugly— no  spoiled  ensilage — and  are  easily 
opened  and  closed  without  tools  of  any  kind. 

Hoops  form  a  convenient  permanent  ladder. 

I  Made  from  best  materials  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  wittf 
experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co. 

Box  38J  Frederick,  Md. 
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Because  You 
Need 

The  Money 

Ifc’f  business  and  if  yon  don’t 
attend  to  it.  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keep  cows  for  fun.  That  isn’t  I 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn’t 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa- 
rator  because  it  will  make  money  for 
you ;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
it  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  you  like  our  book 
“Business  Dairying”!  and  our  catalog 
B.  153 both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  ill. 


REID’S  K 

Simply  constructed, ^easy  and 
efficient  workers.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  get  our  Dairy  Sup¬ 
ply  catalogue  and  see  how  you 
can  save  money.  •/ 

A.  H  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Valuable 


SILO 
SENS& 


ILO  BOOK 

FREE 


,We  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  Silo  booklet, 
entitled  “PRACTICAL 
SILO  SENSE.”  Every 
man  who  raises  stock,  has  a  silo,  or 
expects  to  have  one  should  read  it. 
This  hook  tells  what  to  grow  for  sil¬ 
age,  its  feeding  value,  when  it  should 
be  harvested,  the  length  it  should  lie 
cut  as  well  as  the  quantity  to  feed  to 
the  different  animals. 

It  also  tells  the  size  silo  you  should 
have,,  where  it  should  be  located,  the 
cost  of  the  different  size  silos,  as  well 
as  the  labor  cost  of  filling.  The  expe¬ 
riences  of  many  dairymen  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  book.  The  infor¬ 
mation  contained  therein  was 
obtained  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  and  is  worth  a  good 
price  to  anyone  interested 
in  economical  stoek  feed¬ 
ing,  but  in  order  to  get 
you  better  acquainted  with 
us  and  what  we  make  we 
will  send  it  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  FREE  to  the  readers 
of  this  paper.  Write  for 
it  today. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Box  62,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
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Save  Time.  Labor  and  Monev  by  having  a  threshing  and 

.  ThW  No;  *  1’enn.jrlvM.L  Thresher  end  Cleaner  ami  Roller  °Utfit  °f  y°Ur  0VVn- 


oata  flax  rice,  alfalfa,  millet.  Sorghum,  timothy,  etc.  Will  thresh  an.l  eleanVoO  to*l6() 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  Also  made  In  two  ami  three  horse  sizes.  Power  can  be  UBed 
for  outtlng  ensilage  and  dry  feed,  shelling  all  kinds  of  prain,  to  run  the  saw,  *reen  bono 
water;  Bepamt«  cream,  churn,  etc.  Also  make  lever  powers,  Feed  and  En- 
sllage Cutters, Grinders, Saws, cto.  Ifeebner  &  Sons,  22  Broad  St..  Lansdile  l»a 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS  and  MORE  MILK! 


H  I  I  U  U,  M  i  1  <  V 

- -  . - vorkmanship  ..id  me  shako  is  rv,  x ins  is  <i an.  15/  / 

™ore’n'lkr 7,1  V  C/rain  bill  is60per  cent  less ,  and  cows  in  the  finest 
TVTnf/jfiin  winter  dairying  more  profitable  than  summer,  where  Green 
Mountain  Silos  are  used.  I  would  advise  alt  parties  thinking  of  erecting 
silos  to  buy  the  Green  Mountain.  “ 

John  D.  Potter.  Prop. ;  Geo.  Gilman,  Mgr. 

Agents  for  Green  Mountain  Silos  wanted  in  unassigned  territory 
Write  for  free  Catalog  jj 


STODDARD  MFC.  CO., 


Rutland,  Vt. 
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VY  EEDSPORT  SILOS 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo  construction  The 

lteooSeaSeSS  SEof0”  WUh  romovabIeCslidirigj^interSiSige- 

Stock  ^Trmi^h8^^nda<>)w^staiicl?ic>n8,nCidetrVeKrou/<antl^St)ra>vin^ 
workmanship  SKSSS3T  ia  e™ry  I™*  ^“t-clas£ 


BRUTUS,  14  ft.. 

16  ft. 


CAYUGA, 


SENECA,  14  ft.,  S8.50. 

THE  ABRAMWALRATH  COMPANY, ”box  83,  Weedsport',  N.°Y 
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HUMOROUS 


Little  Willie,  tired  of  play. 

Pushed  sister  in  the  well  one  day; 

Said  Mother,  as  she  drew  the  water, 

“’Tis  difficult  to  raise  a  daughter.” 

— Harper’s  Weekly. 

“What  did  you  get  out  of  your  garden 
last  year?”  “Not  a  week  went  by  that  I 
didn’t  have  one  of  my  neighbor’s  chickens 
for  dinner.’ — Life. 

The  Fare:  “How  dare  you  use  such 
terrible  language  to  the  poor  horse !” 
The  Cabby:  “Can’t  help  it,  mum;  but  if 
you  was  a  real  lady  you  wouldn’t  under¬ 
stand  it.” — Sketch. 

“Effie,”  said  Margie,  who  was  labori¬ 
ously  spelling  words  from  a  first  reader, 
“how  can  I  tell  which  is  a  ‘d’  and  which 
is  a  ‘b’?”  “Why,”  replied  Effie,  wisely, 
“the  ‘d’  has  its  tummy  on  its  back.” — 
Harper’s  Weekly. 

“Our  new  chef,”  said  the  manager  of 
the  restaurant,  stopping  to  chat  with  the 
patron  who  had  deep  lines  between  his 
eyebrows,  “is  a  wonder.  I  really  believe 
the  man  could  take  an  old  rubber  shoe 
and  make  an  appetizing  dish  of  it.” 
“That  so?”  asked  the  patron,  tapping 
meditatively  with  his  fork  upon  the  steak 
that  had  been  served  him.  “Suppose  you 
tell  the  waiter  to  take  this  steak  back,  and 
ask  the  chef  to  fix  up  a  rubber  shoe  for 
me.” — Modern  Society. 

“Mister,”  said  the  bruised  and  battered 
man,  as  he  entered  the  newspaper  office, 
“I  want  you  to  stop  my  paper.  I  can’t 
stand  the  comic  page.”  “Wliy,”  replied 
the  clerk,  in  surprise,  “our  comic  page 
is  conceded  to  be  the  funniest  out.” 
"That’s  just  it,  young  man;  it  is  too 
funny.  Why,  last  night  while  I  was  read¬ 
ing  some  of  the  jokes  in  the  kitchen  I 
started  to  laugh  and,  by  gum,  I  laughed 
so  loud  I  tilted  my  chair  too  far  back, 
upset  six  jars  of  gooseberry  preserves, 
knocked  down  the  stove  and  killed  the 
cat.  Then  the  old  woman  came  near 
killing  me.  So  I  reckon  you  better  stop 
the  paper.”— Chicago  News. 

The  usual  large  crowd  was  gathered 
at  the  New  York  end  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  waiting  for  trolley  cars.  An 
elderly  lady,  red  in  the  face,  flustered 
and  fussy,  dug  her  elbows  into  conveni¬ 
ent  ribs,  irrespective  of  owners.  A  fat 
man  on  her  left  was  the  recipient  of  a 
particularly  vicious  jab.  She  yelled  at 
him,  “Say!”  He  winced  slightly  and 
moved  to  one  side.  She,  too,  side¬ 
stepped  and  thumped  him  vigorously  on 
the  back.  “Say,”  she  persisted,  “does  it 
make  any  difference  which  of  these  cars 
I  take  to  Greenwood  Cemetery?”  “Not 
to  me,  madam,”  he  answered,  slipping 
through  an  opening  in  the  crowd. — 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 

Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  linking  Powder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

R— 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ROOFING 


“Old  Style  Iron** 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

- - -  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co.  niles,  ohio. 


FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modern  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features. 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 

Carriers.  Silos,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers,  Threshers,  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONGO 


Doesr/  o-arden  in  the  sun,  or  crack  in  the  cold 

Q) 

Doe'  shrink  at  -he  seams. 


Always  waterproof — always  tight. 

Liy  n  weight ;  low  in  price ;  no  imperfect  rolls.  Absolute  satisfac- 
tn«  always. 

Congo  Roofing  makes  a  fire-resisting,  durable  roof.  Any  one  can  lay  it. 

A  Sample  is  the  best  proof.  Write  today  and  we  will  send  it  to 
you  free. 

BUCHANAN  =  FOST ER  CO., 

532  West  End  Trust  Building,  PHILADELPHIA. 

CHICAGO  and  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Hay 

Carrie 


_ _  THE  LOUDEN  JUNIOR 

Always  ready.  Never  out  of  repair.  The 
round  top  swinging  fork  pulley  registers  at  an  angle. 
Does  not  tip  or  bind  on  track  as  other  Carriers  do.  Fills 
barn  full  clear  up  to  the  comb.  Lock  always  works  and  never 
gives  trouble.  Patent  swivel  takes  twist  out  of  kinky  rope. 

This  is  one  of  our  many  excellent  Carriers  made  either  for 
steel  or  wood  track. 

ALL  HAY  TOOLS 

We  are  Hay  Tool  Specialists.  Our  line  includes 
everything  in  Carriers,  Tracks,  Hay  Slings,  Forks, 
Pulleys,  Stackers,  Cable  Rickers,  Hay  Rack  Fixtures, 
etc.  Also,  the  best  Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  in 
the  World,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  specialties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  also 
booklet  on  “Fitting  up  Barns.”  Sent  free, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.. 

39  BROADWAY,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


AT  LAST  A 

Perfect  Power. 

OUR  2  cycle  Gasoline  Engines  mark  a  new  era 
in  Farm  powers.  Simplest  construdted  and 
easiest  operated  Engine  made.  Uses  no  more  fuel 
than  4-Gycle  Engines.  No  Valves,  Springs,  Cams 
nor  Gears  to  give  trouble  and  wear  out.  Speed 
adjustable  while  Engine  is  running.  Starts  easy  in 
cold  weather.  Uses  Alcohol,  Gasoline,  Natural 
or  City  Gas.  Four  sizes,  2  1-2,  5,  10,  15  H.  P., 
Stationary  or  Portable. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  prices,  they  will  surprise  you. 

‘The  Maxwell  &  Fitch  Co., Rome,  N.Y. 


‘VERMONT” 

In  time  of  need  “  The  Vermont”  Gasoline  Engines 
are  always  ready.  They  need  no  adjustment.  3  to 
16  horse  power,  mounted  or  stationary,  for  farm, 
factory  and  shop  use.  Write  for  catalogue  E.G., 
describing  the  most  reliable  engine  made. 

STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  have  a  few  new  Fairbanks  Engines 
at  a  bargain.  Ask  for  description. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “04"  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

Am&rgura  9f>,  Havana,  Cuba. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


WILL  YOU  USE 


THIS 


GASOLINE 


irsionsiE: 


In  order  to  let  you  prove,  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
that  It  is 

—the  most  convenient, 

— the  most  economical 
—the  most  durable 

farm  engine  made,  we  will  send  you  any  size  you 
may  select  on  -i0  days  free  trial — no  money  in 
advance. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  it. 

It’s  the  engine 

—that,  requires  no  foundation,  no  bolting  down, 
or  truing  up, 

—that  you  can  set  down  any  place,  and  in  any 
position,  and  start  work  at  once. 

— that  starts  as  surely  in  cold  weather  as  in  warm, 
—that  is  “self-contained"— a  unit— one  machine 
with  no  separate  tanks— no  connections  to  make, 

— that  has  no  “hidden”  parts— you  see  andean  get 
at  all  the  mechanism, 

— that  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place  on 
an  ordinary  sled  or  truck. 

—that  haB  a  wider  range  of  work  and  uses  less 
gasoline  than  any  other  engine. 

BUT  TRY  IT  AND  SEE 

Write  today  for  special  free  trial  offer.  Ask 
for  Catalogue  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACH.  CO.,  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 

Gasoline  Enelnes,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Ensilage 
Outfits,  Grinders,  Sawmill  Machinery,  etc. 


30  DAYS 
ON  THIS 


Woodpecker 


99 


AN  ENGINE  THAT  W0EKS 

A  hun  l  red -job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  si mple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shipitbackifyou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm.no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline.  35-tf,  7, 14 
I  h.p.  A  selling  plan  that’s  fair  and 
I  square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
WOODPECKER,  19th  St.  Offlce.MIddletown.Ohlo. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

Wo  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  powe r 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISSINCER  &  BRO. 
Wrightsville,  Pa. 


Well 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO-  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


HORSE  POWERS 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTCRQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor.  Feed  &  Ensilage  LlU  I  I  LUO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Outs  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTIONS  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


co 

NO 

CT^  MORE 

3  USE 

FOR  i 
C_3  PLOW. 


w  SENDFOR 
CIRCULARSTOm 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
CO. 

HIGGANUM 
CONN.  U.  S.  A. 


pa 

CD 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
,  furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  39  Main  St..  Higganum,  Conn. 


PRICE  QUOTED  TO  YOU  DIRECT 

LESS  Than  Factory  Price  to  Dealer 

1ONORICHNALLY  NEW  AMERICAN  CULTIVATOR. 


ON  THE  ONLY 
ORIGINAL 

We  mean  every  word  of  it  and  we  want  you  to  make  us  prove  it  to  you.  Just  write  us  a  postal. 
Say  ’ ‘I  want  a  New  American  Cultivator  for  my  own  use.  Quote  me  a  price."  We  will  show  you 
rrim- rk that  you  can  actually  get  a  cultivator  direct  from 

lnirty  Days  rrec  trial  us  at  a  lower  price  than  the  dealer.  We  can 
l—  _  _  _  _  _  make  this  remarkable  offer  to  you  because  by 

In  Your  Own  JrlddS  our  Direct-to-Farmers  plan  we  cut  out  all  the 

'  expenses  and  salaries  we  formerly  had  to  pay 

traveling  men,  and  all  the  profits  and  commission  we  had  to  allow  the  dealer.  Now,  we  make  our 
price  to  you  direct  just  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  machines  and  allow  us  a  small  margin. 
Isn’t  it  worth  while  for  you  to  investigate  this?  Isn’t  it  worth  while  to  keep  the  money  in  your 
pocket  that  you  would  have  to  pay  the  dealer  in  profit?  Write  today  because  this  new  direct 
selling  plan  is  bringing  a  rush  of  orders.  Get  in  early  so  you  can  have  your  machine  when  you 
want  it.  Don’t  forget  that  you  may  test  the  cultivator  30  days  in  your  own  fields.  Ifit’s  not  exactly 
as  represented  we’ll  take  it  back.  And  be  sure  to  remember  the  NEW  AMERICAN  is  the  Only 
O.  iginal  American.  Insist  on  having  the  NEW  AMERICAN — Don’t  accept  any  substitute.  And 
the  only  way  you  can  get  an  up-to-date  NEW  AMERICAN  is  to  order  it  direct  from  us.  We  are  the 
exclusive  Manufacturers  of  the  NEW  AMERICAN.  ^ 

Write  today  for  free  catalog,  low  price,  and  liberal  terms. 


No  dealer  can  supply  you,  lor 
we  don’t  sell  to  dealers. 


AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 


1651  Hastings  Street, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
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WEEKLY,  fl.00  PER  YEAR. 
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A  SILO  OF  CONCRETE  BLOCKS. 

What  the  Experts  Say  of  It. 

What  would  he  your  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  a 
silo  made  of  hollow  concrete  blocks?  These  blocks  are 
being  used  for  building  houses,  as  you  know,  and  are  well 
thought  of  by  many,  but  would  they  be  suitable  for  silo 
building?  In  the  average  silo,  what  is  the  pressure,  that 
is,  how  many  pounds  per  square  foot  are  figured? 

Make  the  Blocks  Right. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  use  of  hollow  con¬ 
crete  blocks  for  the  building  of  silos,  though  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used,  especially  if 
in  the  making  of  the  blocks  a  sufficient  amount  of 
cement  is  used  in  them,  and  if  the  blocks  are  allowed 
to  stand  for  three  or  four  months,  at  least,  before  using 
them,  in  order  that  the  mixture  may  thoroughly  set  or 
harden.  I  know  that  blocks  that  contain  too  large  a 
proportion  of  sand,  and  which  have  not  been  allowed  to 
stand  long  enough  before  using  in  the  building,  will  not 
resist  rain,  and  presumably  will  not  be  airtight.  Nat¬ 
urally,  if  such  is  the  case,  they  would  not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  a  silo.  e.  b.  voorhees. 

New  Jersey. 

Permanent  as  the  Eternal  Hills. 

Concrete  blocks,  hollow,  make  an  excellent  silo. 
Those  in  use  have  given  satisfaction  except  where  the 
silo  has  not  been  strengthened  by  iron  rods.  It  is  very 
easy  to  arrange  a  form  wherein  the  blocks  are  molded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  continuous  hollow  about 
the  silo,  in  which  can  be  embedded  an  iron  rod.  Block 
silos  without  this  support  have  sometimes  burst  at 
the  bottom  owing  to  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  silage, 
which  amounts  to  330  pounds  per  square  foot  at  a  depth 
of  30  feet.  The  expansion  of  the  rod  and  the  cement 
is  practically  identical,  and  consequently  we  get  no 
cracking  of  the  silo  where  the  support  is  thus  embedded 
in  the  blocks.  There  are  a  good  many  cement  silos  in 
Michigan  which  are  doing  excellent  service.  Some  of 
them  are  built  of  solid  concrete.  We  have  one  at  the 
college  which  will  stand  until  the  day  of  judgment,  as 
permanent  as  the  eternal  hills,  because  it  is  one  solid 
stone.  Others  are  built  hollow,  as  indeed  they  should 
be,  and  some  of  them  of  blocks.  L.  R. 

Hunter,  South  Lyons,  Mich.,  has  built  one 
by  erecting  2x4’s  at  a  distance  of  16  inches 
from  center  to  center,  standing  the  2x4’s  m 
a  circle  and  putting  in  elm  lath  on  the  in¬ 
side  and  outside,  and  plastering  inside  and 
outside  with  cement.  He  has  made  this 
plastering  about  two  inches  thick  inside  and 
out.  Whereas  the  walls  have  cracked  in 
years  subsequent  to  the  building,  white¬ 
washing  with  Portland  cement  about  the 
consistency  of  cream  has  closed  the  cracks 
and  kept  the  silage.  When  this  silo  has 
stood  a  little  longer  it  ought  to  be  a  model 
to  some  men  who  want  a  cheap  and  effective 
sil°-  c.  D.  SMITH. 

Michigan. 

The  Pressure  in  a  Silo. 

I  here  is  no  doubt  regarding  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  hollow  concrete  blocks  for  silo  con¬ 
struction,  provided,  of  course,  the  blocks 
have  been  properly  made  of  good  materials 
properly  put  together  and  sufficiently  sea¬ 
soned  before  they  are  put  under  strain  from 
the  pressure  of  the  silage.  The  pressure  of 
silage  on  the  walls  of  a  silo  increases  with 
the  depth  of  the  silage  and  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  11  pounds  per  square  foot  for  each  foot 
of  depth.  At  a  depth  of  10  feet  the  pressure  at  the 
time  the  silage  is  settling  may  be  as  great  as  110  pounds 
per  square  foot,  at  20  feet  as  great  as  220  pounds,  and 
at  30  feet  as  great  as  330  pounds  per  square  foot. 
A  here  cement  blocks  are  used  in  the  construction  of 


deep  silos  it  is  probable  that  they  would  need  to  be 
reinforced  at  the  bottom,  especially  if  the  space  between 
the  doors  is  narrow.  If  a  continuous  door  was  used  it 
would  be  of  course  necessary  to  tie  with  iron  rods  at 
frequent  intervals  all  the  way  up.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  cement  blocks  sufficiently  thick  for  silo  construction 
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could  be  made  and  laid  as  cheaply  as  the  walls  of  a 
good  stave  silo  can  be  completed.  Unless  the  blocks 
manufactured  are  more  than  18  inches  long  the  curva¬ 
ture  is  of  but  little  importance  when  the  diameter  of 
the  silo  is  greater  than  15  feet  inside.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  of  course  the  blocks  must  be  laid  in 
cement  mortar  by  a  mason  and  plastered  on  the  inside 
with  cement  mortar  to  leave  the  surface  smooth,  unless 
unusual  care  is  taken  in  the  construction  and  laying  of 


the  blocks.  All  of  this,  of  course,  adds  to  the  original 
cost  of  the  blocks  in  the  construction.  f.  h.  king. 

A  Success  in  Ohio. 

The  great  advance  in  the  prices  of  lumber  suitable  for 
the  construction  of  silos  has  called  renewed  attention 


to  silos  built  of  cement  of  some  form,  and  more  lately 
to  cement  block  pits,  a  few  of  which  were  built  two 
years  ago  and  last  season  as  well.  In  the  building  of 
concrete  walls  there  seems  to  be  a  great  amount  of  the 
heaviest  sort  of  labor,  and  tremendously  strong  walls 
needed,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  walls  to  crack.  This 
was  overcome  by  “bedding”  either  iron  rods  in  the 
cement  walls  each  foot  or  so,  or  using  strands  of  heavy 
wire  in  the  same  way.  This  enabled  the  builders  to  use 
far  less  material,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  rein¬ 
forcements  get  even  a  stronger  wall.  A  neighbor  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  built  a  silo  on  a  wholly  novel  plan,  and  it 
has  proved  to  meet  all  requirements,  and  promises  to 
last  for  years  to  come.  The  walls  are  of  the  common, 
hollow  building  brick,  9x9,  and  18  inches  long,  with 
the  usual  center  partition.  These  bricks  were  set  upon 
end  in  a  circle,  and  the  interior  spaces  filled  in  with 
cement,  with  the  further  precaution  of  pushing  short 
sticks  of  stove  wood  down  inside,  so  that  each  stick 
would  be  divided  between  the  upper  and  the  brick  below 
on  which  it  half  rested.  The  bricks  were  laid,  and 
pointed  up  in  the  best  of  hydraulic  cement,  and  the  inte¬ 
riors  as  well  filled  “full.”  The  silo  walls  became  firm 
as  if  one  brick ;  not  a  crack  ever  came  in  it,  or  any  signs 
of  internal  pressure.  The  idea  that  concrete  blocks 
could  be  used  seemed  to  have  originated  in  several 
places  in  Ohio  about  the  same  time.  Two  years  ago 
Mr.  Haserot,  of  Cleveland,  desired  to  build  four  large 
silos  of  about  250  tons  each  capacity  for  his  different 
canning  establishments,  and  asked  my  advice  about 
building  of  concrete  blocks.  The  result  of  the  matter 
was  that  the  silos  were  built  of  the  blocks.  A  mold 
was  fashioned  that  pressed  these  blocks  into  segments 
of  a  circle.  Each  block  was  three  feet  long,  eight  inches 
thick  and  16  inches  wide  across  the  “bed.”  Two 
holes  were  made  in  each  biick,  and  each  brick  was  chan¬ 
neled  on  both  surfaces  to  make  a  better  cement  “clinch.” 
No  rods  were  used  to  strengthen  the  walls.  The  blocks 
were  liberally  bedded  in  the  best  of  Iroquois  cement, 
and  when  this  set  the  walls  actually  became  one  piece 
of  cement.  There  are  several  new  patented  systems  of 
reinforced  cement  now  coming  into  use  for  house¬ 
building,  which  may  in  time  be  adapted  to  silos.  Some 
are  formed  in  blocks,  while  in  others  the  con¬ 
crete  is  applied  upon  a  sort  of  metal 
skeleton. 

In  building  the  blocks  it  needs  a  capable 
man  to  supervise.  The  cleanest  and  sharp¬ 
est  of  sand,  free  from  dirt,  must  be  used, 
with  the  best  of  cement.  This  needs  to  be 
most  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  made  as 
wet  as  can  be  well  molded,  and  the  cement 
pressed  into  the  molds  with  real  hard  tamp¬ 
ing.  The  blocks  should  be  dried  in  the 
shade,  and  sprinkled  down  every  day  for 
quite  a  while,  and  the  block  should  become 
well  seasoned  before  laying  into  the  wall. 
The  proportions  must  be  left  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  maker,  but  three  of  sand  to 
one  of  cement  will  be  not  far  out  of  the 
way.  I  would  want  to  know  exactly  what 
kind  of  sand,  gravel  and  cement  was  used, 
how  mixed  and  “squeezed,”  as  well  as 
cured,  if  I  was  to  buy  building  blocks. 
Some  blocks,  badly  made  with  too  much 
gravel  in  the  “mix”  and  not  cured  out  thor¬ 
oughly,  made  much  trouble  and  a  weakened 
spot  in  a  cement  silo  that  we  have  in  mind. 

In  a  well-made  block  silo  there  is  no  need 
of  any  other  aid  in  holding  the  walls  than 
the  blocks  themselves.  The  pressure  on  a 
15-foot  silo  would  never  spring  or  crack  the 
walls  if  on  a  solid  foundation.  We  know  of  a  great  ce¬ 
ment  block  silo  25  feet  in  diameter,  that  is  filled  to  its 
top,  and  wetted  down  to  make  the  contents  settle,  that 
has  been  so  filled  ,  three  times  without  a  sign  of  other 
than  perfect  security.  The  lateral  pressure  of  a  30-foot 
silo  at  the  bottom  is  supposed  to  be  300  pounds  per 
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square  foot.  As  to  cost,  things  have  changed  in  the 
past  18  months.  Two  years  ago  a  good  cement  block 
silo  would  have  cost  about  33  to  40  per  cent  more  than 
one  of  the  very  best  stave  silos,  but  now  lumber  has 
gone  up  about  30  per  cent  in  price,  cypress  and  Georgia 
pine,  and  cement  is  less,  and  sand  “without  change,”  and 
I  should  not  think  that  the  difference  would  be  very 
great.  This  is  a  fact ;  if  the  block  silo  is  made  and 
foundations  made  all  right,  it  will  last  no  end  of  years. 
A  wooden  silo  gets  a  little  weaker  each  year.  If  out 
of  doors,  a  hooped  silo  is  very  apt  to  shrink,  get  loos¬ 
ened  hoops,  and  sometimes  collapses  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  sometimes  without.  A  cement  silo  cannot  expand, 
contract  or  collapse;  needs  no  paint  and  always  stands 
“four  square”  without  guys.  Now  that  it  is  found  that 
freezing  does  not  injure  silage  that  objection  is  not 
made  nowadays.  With  the  hollow  blocks  the  freezing 
is  reduced  to  minimum  anyway.  Just  what  a  cement 
block  silo  will  cost  is  a  matter  of  local  calculation,  based 
on  cost  of  labor  and  material.  The  rule  two  years  ago 
was  that  a  block  silo  built  on  the  spot  cost  about  two 
dollars  per  ton  capacity.  A  No.  1  wooden  silo  with 
all  its  appointments  will  cost  now  fully  $1.50  per  ton 
and  the  block  silo  less  than  $2.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  silo  builders,  and  is  worthy  of  full 
consideration.  John  could. 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 

CAN  WE  HOLD  FRUIT  BUDS  BACK? 

Wliat  is  the  best  way  to  make  ray  apple  trees  and  grape¬ 
vines  “put  out”  (i.  e.,  start  growing)  late  in  Spring?  Most 
of  my  apple  trees  and  grapevines  had  new  shoots  two 
inches  long  on  April  1.  We  had  an  open  Winter,  and 
about  six  weeks  of  warm  weather  in  February  and  March. 
They  were  somewhat  injured  by  frost  on  April  1,  and  were 
completely  frozen  on  April  9.  Teaches,  plums  and  cherries 
were  also  frozen.  On  the  Rome  Beauty  and  Northern  Spy 
trees  a  few  leaf  buds  had  barely  started,  and  they  were 
probably  not  injured;  the  “Neverfall”  (Geneton?)  also  puts 
out  late  here,  and  never  fails  to  have  a  lot  of  fruit.  We 
have  hut  little  snow  here,  and  it  seldom  stays  more  than 
a  few  days.  1  am  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  in  west¬ 
ern  North  Carolina,  about  2,500  or  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  My  orchard  or  vineyard  is  on  a  southeastern  slope. 
Is  there  any  practicable  and  inexpensive  way  to  keep  these 
trees  and  vines  back  in  Spring  so  that  they  will  not  get 
frozen?  My  trees  and  vines  are  from  two  io  six  years  old 
and  are  full  of  bloom  and  fruit  buds.  Many  bore  some 
fruit  last  year.  e.  v.  h. 

Cleelum,  N.  C. 

Although  many  advance  the  theory  and  some  claim  to 
have  demonstrated  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  trees 
and  vines  in  the  open  ground  and  air  may  be  held  back 
in  Spring  by  mulching  the  ground  over  their  roots  while 
it  is  frozen,  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  founded.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  done  to  cause  me  to  believe  this 
theory  true,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  some  facts 
that  were  decidedly  against  it.  The  claim  is  that  there 
can  be  no  action  of  the  tree  or  vine  while  the  roots 
are  in  a  dormant  condition.  If  we  take  the  deductions 
of  such  scientific  authorities  as  the  late  Thomas  Meehan 
and  Prof.  J.  T.  Burrill,  both  of  whom  I  have  heard  dis¬ 
cuss  this  subject  in  detail,  the  living  sap  of  a  tree  or 
plant  does  not  freeze  within  the  protoplasmic  cells,  and 
they  are  never  utterly  dormant.  A  part  of  the  water 
may  be  forced  out  of  the  composition  within  the  cells, 
and  this  will  freeze,  but  not  the  entire  protoplasm,  unless 
the  extraction  of  water  has  gone  beyond  a  certain  yet 
unknown  point,  where  death  ensues.  Then  freezing  is 
complete.  This  occurs  in  millions  of  cases  and  in 
other  millions  the  evaporation  and  attendant  freezing 
is  not  complete,  and  life  is  not  extinct ;  so  that,  when 
the  temperature  rises  and  the  flow  of  moisture  from 
the  roots  is  sufficient  the  protoplasmic  cells  may  resume 
their  normal  condition  and  the  functions  of  the  tree  or 
plant  become  natural  again.  We  see  this  demonstrated, 
externally,  in  myriads  of  shriveled  twigs  during  severe 
and  especially  prolonged  cold  spells,  all  of  which  even¬ 
tually  swell  out  to  their  natural  proportions,  except 
those  that  have  died  from  too  extreme  evaporation. 
These  latter  had  been  reduced  beyond  the  point  of  endur¬ 
ance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  water  in  trees  freezes, 
for,  like  thousands  of  others  who  have  worked  in  the 
northern  woods  in  Winter  time,  I  have  broken  my  ax 
in  chopping  into  trees  that  were  “frozen  to  the  heart.” 
But  the  ice  in  these  trees  was  frozen  water  and  not 
frozen  sap.  The  “heart”  of  a  tree,  the  vital  part,  we 
know,  is  not  in  the  center,  but  in  the  portion  that  lies 
between  the  outer  bark  and  inner  wood.  The  “heart” 
wood  of  a  tree  is  dead.  It  merely  remains  to  serve  as 
a  support  to  the  living,  active  parts  and  to  be  useful  to 
man  in  the  great  economy  of  nature  and  the  world. 

As  to  the  special,  practical  part  of  the  inquiry  I  would 
say  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  keep  back 
the  trees  and  vines  so  that  Spring  frost  will  not  injure 
the  bloom.  I  have  seen  a  grapevine  and  a  rose  bush 
standing  in  the  open,  with  their  roots  in  frozen  ground 
and  so  near  a  greenhouse  that  a  branch  of  each  was 
taken  inside,  through  holes  cut  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
warm  air  had  so  acted  on  these  branches  that  they  were 
in  full  leaf  at  the  same  time  that  the  rest  of  the  vines 
were  entirely  dormant.  It  is  not  cool,  cold  or  frozen 
ground  that  retards  the  opening  of  flower  buds,  but  cool 
air  about  the  upper  parts.  The  only  thing  that  seems  to 


have  any  effect  in  retarding  bud  development  in  Spring, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  coating  the  branches  with  white¬ 
wash.  This  was  done  by  Prof.  Whitten  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Experiment  Station,  and  proved  that  it  had  a 
slight  effect  of  this  kind,  because  of  less  absorption  of 
the  sun’s  rays  through  the  white  surface  than  through 
the  natural  bark.  Our  warships  are  painted  white  for 
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the  same  reason,  especially  when  in  tropical  waters,  to 
keep  them  cooler  than  if  of  some  dark  color.  People 
in  the  tropics  dress  in  white  for  the  same  reason.  But 
in  the  case  of  whitewashed  trees  there  is  so  little  to  be 
gained  that  it  is  of  no  practical  value.  The  growing  of 
late  vegetating  varieties,  such  as  the  Genet  (now  Ralls) 
and  Northern  Spy  apples  is  entirely  practical. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

TRAINING  AN  OLD  GRAPE 

On  the  property  I  have  taken  recently  there  is  an  old 
grapevine  growing  in  grass,  and  apparently  neglected  since 
first  planted.  The  original  vine  has  been  trained  to  form  an 
arbor  and  the  remainder  left  to  layer  itself  without  support. 
How  shall  I  train  and  cultivate  it  for  the  best  fruit?  What 
is  the  best  fertilizer  to  use,  and  how  can  I  determine  what 
parts  to  prune,  etc.?  g.  h. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  give  correct  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  handle  and  put  in  shape  such  neglected 
grapevines  without  knowing  the  variety  or  condition 
of  the  wood.  Assuming,  however,  the  vines  have  been 
allowed  to  go  for  years  without  pruning,  interlacing 
each  other  as  we  usually  find  them,  I  would  suggest 
taking  away  what  remains  of  the  old  trellis  and  make 
a  permanent  improvement  of  the  whole  thing,  by  first 
cutting  out  all  of  the  old  wood  except  two  young 
healthy  canes.  Select  these  as  near  the  ground  as 
possible,  for  on  these  will  altogether  depend  the  future 
shape  of  the  vines.  Cut  these  back  to  five  or  six  feet 
in  length,  and’  the  laterals  cut  back  to  leave  two  buds 
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on  each  spur.  Set  poles  or  post  of  some  lasting  ma¬ 
terial  eight  or  10  feet  apart  for  a  trellis;  run  wire  12 
or  15  inches  apart  one  above  the  other,  on  the  poles, 
securing  them  with  staples.  The  two  canes  or  vines 
are  trained  on  the  lower  wire  horizontally,  one  to  the 
right,  the  other  to  the  left,  and  the  young  growth  these 
will  send  up  should  be  tied  in  an  upright  position,  and 
these  will  be  the  permanent  fruiting  wood.  The  vines 
thus  treated  may  be  allowed  to  bear  a  few  bunches  of 
fruit  the  rext  year.  The  sward  or  grass  that  has  been 


growing  thickly'-  around  them  should  be  removed,  and  a 
neat  border  made  two  feet  wide  and  filled  in  with  good 
soil,  in  which  there  should  be  some  ground  bone  mixed 
and  worked  in  the  soil.  This  is  very  beneficial  and 
lasting  as  a  fertilizer  for  grapes.  T.  M.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

GREAT  CORN  CROPS  IN  NEw‘ ENGLAND. 

Fig.  194  shows  a  corn  crop  that  I  raised  last  year. 
Tile  ground  was  previously  used  for  potatoes,  sweet 
corn,  etc.,  for  awhile,  with  yearly  manure  from  stables. 
Last  Spring  it  had  a  good  coat  before  plowing,  partly 
drawn  out  of  cow  stable  in  Winter  and  spread  broadcast 
as  drawn.  It  was  plowed  April  27-28 ;  harrowed  April 
30,  May  14  and  May  31 ;  planted  in  drills  June  2,  and 
June  10  was  three  inches  high.  It  was  cultivated  and 
hoed  in  drills,  level,  June  21-22  and  July  G;  cut,  fully 
ripe,  September  14.  Variety  Canada  flint,  yellow ;  rate 
of  yield  201  bushels  of  cars  per  acre;  stalks  nine  to  ten 
feet.  Crows  never  bother  my  corn,  though  numerous. 
1  soak  the  seed  corn  in  water,  hot  as  one  can  bear  the 
hand  in,  for  10  minutes  or  so ;  pour  off  and  stir  in 
coal-tar  till  all  the  kernels  are  coated.  This  takes  but  a 
few  tablespoonfuls  to  the  half  bushel,  whether  the 
liquid  tar  from  gas-house  is  used  or  the  thick  used  in 
making  pavements,  only  the  latter  needs  more  stirring 
and  hotter  corn.  Then  sift  dry  road-dust  through  a 
common  window  wire  screen,  to  remove  lumps  and  peb¬ 
bles,  and  stir  into  corn  till  tar  is  coated;  then  spread  on 
table  or  boards  an  hour  or  so  to  dry  and  again  sift  over 
screen  to  remove  surplus  sand.  It  will  then  run  through 
planter  without  sticking  or  clogging.  The  first  crow  on 
the  field  may  pull  a  hill  or  two,  but  will  at  once  inform 
his  tribe  by  their  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  that 
that  field  of  corn  is  unprofitable  for  them  to  work.  Not 
half  a  dozen  hills  are  pulled.  Carrington  phelps. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Bushels  Per  Acre. 

The  land  that  1  raised  this  crop  of  corn  on  was  a 
worn-out  piece  of  mowing,  the  soil  being  a  sandy  loam. 
The  field  was  plowed  in  the  Fall ;  the  following  Spring 
I  spread  on  a  light  coat  of  barnyard  manure,  then  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized  the  soil  with  an  Acme  harrow,  follow¬ 
ing  it  with  a  Planet  Jr.  cultivator,  so  that  1  had  a  per¬ 
fect  seed  bed.  The  rows  were  marked  for  planting  three 
feet  each  way.  1  then  planted  the  corn,  putting  hen 
manure  in  the  hills ;  no  other  fertilizer  was  used  in  the 
hills.  When  the  corn  was  four  inches  high  I  began  cul¬ 
tivating  both  ways,  running  the  cultivator  shallow  and 
close  to  the  hills.  The  field  was  cultivated  thoroughly 
as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  get  between  the  rows  with 
a  horse  and  cultivator,  which  left  it  entirely  free  from 
weeds.  The  strong  growth  that  it  made  and  the  height 
that  it  attained  made  it  a  superior  field  of  corn,  aver¬ 
aging  nine  to  10  feet  in  height.  My  experience  proves 
to  me  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  corn  grow¬ 
ing  lies  in  intense  cultivation.  The  corn  is  a  Canadian 
flint  variety.  The  yield  on  1)4  acre  was  300  bushels  cf 
ears.  1  do  not  know  where  this  particular  seed  came 
from,  as  it  came  into  my  possession  with  the  farm. 
The  original  seed  has  been  greatly  improved  upon  by 
me  by  a  very  careful  selection  of  seed  ears,  never  plant¬ 
ing  the  tip  and  butt  kernels  of  the  ears,  and  always 
keeping  the  seed  corn  in  an  even  temperature.  1  he 
planting  of  the  field  was  finished  the  first  day  of  June, 
and  the  corn  was  glazed  the  last  of  August,  and  the  first 
of  September  we  began  cutting  it.  R.  e.  j. 

Ludlow,  Mass. 

USE  OF  RAW  PHOSPHATE  "FLOATS.” 

I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  complex  chemical 
reactions  occurring  during  the  fermentation  of  manure  to 
point  out  in  detail  their  action  in  raw  phosphates.  No 
doubt,  however,  that  the  acids  developed  unite  with  one 
or  more  parts  of  the  lime  of  the  raw  phosphates.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  raw  phosphates  contain  three 
parts  lime  to  one  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  in  this 
form  they  are  insoluble.  Acids  uniting  with  and  with¬ 
drawing  two  parts  of  the  lime  leave  in  the  one  part  lime 
to  one  of  phosphoric  acid  a  water  soluble  material. 
Manufacturers  make  this  change  by  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  In  this  process  they  double  the  cost  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  If  nature  will  do  this  by  the  acids  of 
manure  formed  during  fermentation  for  nothing  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  economy  of  the  process.  1  he 
Ohio  experimentation  has  found,  as  others  have  found, 
that  floats  or  raw  phosphates  used  as  beddjtig  for  stock 
or  as  an  absorbent  are  more  effective  sources  of  plant 
food  and  more  economical  sources  than  the  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  markets.  This  is  the  answer  of 
plants  or  crops,  and  takes  precedence  of  any  claim  that 
may  be  set  up  by  manufacturers  who  profit  by  manipu¬ 
lating  the  raw  phosphates.  As  stated  in  my  previous 
letter  my  soil,  of  moderate  acidity  only,  makes  good  use 
of  raw  phosphates.  This  acidity  does  the  good  work 
of  the  fermentative  acid  products  of  the  manure  heap, 
and  the  artificially  applied  acid  of  the  manufacturer’s 
art.  It  is  not  true  that  raw  phosphates  are  from  the 
monetary  standpoint  “impractical.”  I  buy  in  large 
amounts  by  the  wholesale  and  cannot  fairly  quote  the 
prices  paid.  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  serve  the 
ends  of  the  inquiry.  The  standard  acid  phosphates 
contain  14  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid  or  280 
pounds  per  ton.  Good  forms  of  raw  phosphates  con¬ 
tain  30  to  32  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  or  620  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  per  ton.  The  raw  phosphates  should 
be  bought  at  $2  less  per  ton  than  the  14  per  cent  acid 
phosphate.  It  contains  121  per  cent  more  phosphoric 
acid  and  costs  12  to  15  per  cent  less.  Those  who  unlike 
the  writer  do  not  own  moderately  acid  soils  will  serve 
their  exchequer  by  dusting  the  floor  of  the  stable  with 
raw  fine-ground  phosphates  for  those  parts  of  the  farm 
to  which  acid  phosphate  is  to  be  applied. 

New  Hampshire.  j.  w.  sanborn. 
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DIGGING  POST  HOLES  BY  STEAM. 

Wholesale  Work  lor  Power  Lines. 

Last  Fall  a  reader  asked  if  there  was  any  machine 
for  digging  fence  post  holes  by  engine  power.  Our 
readers  generally  respond,  and  now  we  are  able  to  print 
pictures  and  description  of  a  machine  used  by  Wood¬ 
man  Bros,  of  Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada. 

The  side  view,  Fig.  193,  gives  a  good  general  idea 
of  its  construction  and  the  end  view,  Fig.  193,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  show  more  in  detail  the  arrangement  for 
driving  the  auger  proper.  The  two  “pocket”  sheaves . 
just  above  the  auger  bit  are  driven  by  the  two  drums  on 
an  ordinary  hoisting  engine,  engaged  or  disengaged  by 
the  usual  arrangement  of  friction  clutch.  The  lower 
pocket  sheave  engages  the  auger  shaft 
by  a  slot  the  full  length  of  the  shaft  and 
“feather,”  rotating  the  auger,  but  leaving 
it  free  to  move  up  or  down ;  the  Upper 
sheave  engages  the  threads  of  the  shaft 
and  controls  the  upward  and  downward 
motion.  In  operation  the  auger  is  rotat¬ 
ed  by  the  lower  sheave,  the  upper  sheave 
remaining  stationary;  thus  the  auger 
lowers  itself  according  to  the  pitch  of 
the  “threads”;  in  this  case  one  inch  to 
each  revolution.  This  is  very  fast  “feed” 
and  only  used  in  light  soil.  In  heavier 
work  the  upper  sheave  is  rotated  inter¬ 
mittently,  and  the  “feed”  becomes  any¬ 
thing  from  one  inch  to  zero  as  wanted, 
as  when  both  sheaves  are  rotated  there 
is  neither  upward  or  downward  motion. 

Rotating  only  the  upper  sheave  raises 
the  auger;  all  these  motions  can  be  re¬ 
versed. 

The  auger  “bit”  is  of  cast  iron,  much 
of  the  same  form  as  the  old-fashioned 
post-hole  auger,  but  has  baffle  plates 
which  close  the  openings  when  the  auger  is  being  raised; 
in  Fig.  193  one  plate  is  shown  closed.  When  the  auger 
has  been  run  down  from  two  to  four  feet,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  is  raised  until  the  “bit”  comes 
to  the  surface,  the  earth  raised  being  shoveled  to  each 
side  as  it  comes  up.  This  machine  is  built  to  bore  holes 
up  to  two  feet  in  diameter  by  six  feet  deep  for  heavy 
electric  power  lines,-  the  derrick-like  arrangement  being 
used  to  hoist  the  poles  up  after  the  hole  has  been  dug. 


the  soil  and  of  course  finally  find  its  way  into  the  creek, 
but  it  was  so  filtered  it  did  no  harm.  These  cesspools 
must  be  covered;  the  solid  matter  is  left  behind,  but 
from  a  private  residence  a  surprisingly  small  amount 
is  left  in  the  pool.  This  depends  somewhat  on  how 
far  away  from  the  house  the  cesspool  is.  In  cities  l 
have  opened  sewers  where  all  was  dissolved  except  an 
occasional  rag,  corks  and  tin  cans.  Of  course  such 
material  as  this  should  never  enter  a  cesspool. 

When  putting  in  a  system  of  this  kind  the  kitchen 
sink  should  have  a  separate  drain  pipe  to  the  outside 
of  the  building,  where  a  grease  trap  is  put  in.  A  piece 
of  20-inch  tile  pipe  is  the  easiest  material  to  make  a 
grease  trap.  Dig  a  hole  deep  enough  to  allow  the  tile 


DISPOSAL  OF  FARM  SEWAGE. 

When  installing  a  sewage  system  the  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  of  land,  water  and  amount  to  be  disposed  of  must  be 
considered,  also  its  character. 

By  land  I  mean  character  of  soil 
and  what  grades  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  For  dwellings  on  a 
farm  I  have  installed  a  system 
as  follows,  which  has  given  sat¬ 
isfaction,  is  cheap  and  I  believe 
also  getting  a  return  in  money 
value  for  the  sewerage.  In  the 
house  were  two  toilets,  two 
bathtubs,  three  lavatories  and 
one  kitchen  sink.  I  ran  four- 
inch  cast  iron  pipe  five  feet  out¬ 
side  of  foundation,  thence  six- 
inch  terra  cotta  pipe  to  a  cess¬ 
pool  four  feet  square  by  five 
feet  deep,  giving  a  grade  of 
only  one  inch  to  40  feet,  line 
being  250  feet  long.  The  joints 
were  well  cemented  with  good 
Portland  cement  and  sand , 
mixed  in  equal  parts.  The  cess¬ 
pool  was  walled  up  with  brick 
to  prevent  caving.  From  the 
cesspool  I  had  a  ditch  dug 
about  three  feet  deep,  in  rows 
10  feet  apart,  across  a  lot  con¬ 
taining  nearly  an  acre  of  land. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  I 
placed  large  rock  laid  V-shaped, 
with  the  apex  at  the  top,  then 
coarse  gravel  on  top  to  within 
15  inches  of  top,  then  some 
straw  to  keep  dirt  from  sifting 

into  the  crevices  thus  made  until  dirt  is  well  settled;  thus 
you  see  a  complete  sub-irrigation  plant  was  made,  and 
the  Summer  following  a  finer  vegetable  garden  I  never 
saw  than  was  raised  on  that  ground ;  hence  I  refer  to 
the  money  value. 

In  a  very  porous  soil  regular  drain  tile  can  be  used. 
In  one  place  the  Epworth  College  thus  disposes  of  the 
sewage,  laying  the  tile  about  300  feet  in  four  different 
directions.  The  soil  is  very  close  or  stiff,  this  being  the 
reason  so  much  tile  had  to  be  used.  I  worked  in  one 
town  of  about  7,000  population  that  disposed  of  the 
sewage  by  running  the  main  outlet  about  two  miles  to 
a  creek,  and  by  a  series  of  cesspools  and  outlet  pipes 
as  I  have  described  the  water  would  percolate  through 


A  FIELD  OF  CANADA  FLINT  IN  CONNECTICUT.  Fig.  194. 


to  be  set  oil  end,  the  hub  or  bell  end  at  top  to  be  about 
three  or  four  inches  above  ground,  to  prevent  any  for¬ 
eign  water  entering,  the  inlet  pipe  from  the  sink  being 
as  near  surface  as  practical.  The  outlet  pipe  goes  out 
enough  lower  to  prevent  water  and  grease  coming 
higher  than  inlet.  Outlet  starts  from  a  point  at  least 
eight  inches  from  bottom,  turning  out  with  an  elbow  at 
the  point  designated;  the  bottom  is  cemented  so  as  not 
to  leak.  A  20-inch  tile  is  two  feet  six  inches  long;  this 
will  hold  quite  a  volume  of  water  at  all  times.  Fit  a  top 
or  lid  in  the  hub  of  metal  and  cement  or  otherwise  so 
as  to  be  tight  to  prevent  escape  of  sewer  gas.  The  dish 
water  coming  into  this,  being  laden  with  grease,  becomes 
cool,  and  the  grease  hardens  and  rises  to  the  top,  where 
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it  can  be  removed  and  disposed  of.  If  allowed  to  go 
to  the  cesspool  it  will  eventually  clog  the  pipe  and 
stop  the  seepage  of  the  soil  in  the  drainage  ditch. 
There  are  grease  traps  that  go  under  the  fixture,  but 
they  are  too  small  to  hold  the  volume  of  water  properly 
to  cool  the  grease.  The  vent  from  the  sink  will  also 
vent  the  grease  trap  if  properly  put  in. 

Another  system,  and  the  only  one  that  entirely  does 
away  with  the  objections  of  the  foregoing  system,  or 
emptying  into  a  stream,  is  the  crematory,  where  all 
water  is  vaporized  and  the  solids  burned ;  but  this  is 
very  expensive,  both  as  to  construction  and  maintenance. 
In  locating  a  cesspool  or  other  sewage  disposal  be  care¬ 
ful  of  the  water  supply  and  sewer  gas.  See  that  all 


fixtures  are  properly  vented  and  trapped.  Sewer  gas  's 
deadly,  and  is  laden  with  disease  germs.  Some  people 
believe  as  long  as  no  offensive  odor  is  detected  no  sewer 
gas  is  there,  but  this  is  not  so,  as  sewer  gas  sometimes 
lias  no  smell.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in 
the  installation  of  plumbing,  which  may  be  made  either 
a  curse  or  a  blessing.  m.  l.  owen. 

Kentucky. 

A  HOUSE  OF  CONCRETE. 

Solid  Construction  With  Reinforced  Material. 

On  the  first  page  of  this  issue  is  the  picture  of  a 
house  built  entirely  of  concrete.  The  pictures  appear 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  The  Atlas  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Co.,  of  New  York.  There 
is  so  much  interest  just  now  in  concrete 
construction  that  we  are  glad  to  have 
a  house  of  this  sort  described.  The 
Atlas  Company  tells  us : 

“There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
among  the  general  public  that  houses  to 
be  built  of  concrete  must  be  built  of 
concrete  blocks.  This  impression  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  false  one,  as  the  concrete  block 
is  only  one  .of  a  number  of  different 
forms  of  concrete  construction,  and  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  pushed  in  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  more  than  any  other  form, 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  the  pre¬ 
dominating  style  of  house  in  the  future. 
Concrete  lends  itself  to  any  style  of 
architecture,  and  can  be  fashioned  into 
any  shape  by  building  the  reverse  of  the 
desired  effect  in  either  wood  or  plaster 
of  Paris.  The  house  pictured  in  Fig. 
191  is  solid  reinforced  concrete.  By  this 
we  mean  that  the  forms  were  put  up 
and  the  .  concrete  poured  in,  the  reinforcing  being 
a  continuous  fabric  running  through  the  walls  and 
floors  of  the  house.  There  were  no  blocks  used  in 
it.  The  effect  of  shingles  and  siding  was  caused  by 
the  way  the  forms  were  built.  Mr.  Wight,  the  owner 
of  this  house,  even  went  further  than  the  imitation  of 
clapboards,  and  imitated  shingles  in  every  place  except 
on  the  roof  itself.  This  imitation  is  so  good  that  a 
person  standing  in  the  road  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
house  would  not  only  think  that  the  house  was  clap¬ 
boards  above  the  first  story,  but  that  the  shingles  were 
weather-stained. 

“You  ask  if  it  is  possible  for  the  ordinary  workmen 
to  get  this  effect  in  constructing  a  house.  Mr.  Wight 

took  an  ordinary  gang  of  Ital¬ 
ian  laborers  and  constructed 
this  house,  he  giving  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  to  the 
work.  He,  however,  had  some 
experience  in  the  handling  of 
concrete  before  he  started  in, 
and  we  would  not  advise  any¬ 
one  to  start  to  built  a  house 
before  he  had  handled  some 
smaller  work.  In  regard  to 
the  coloring  matter,  would  say 
that  unless  a  person  has  had 
experience  in  this  line,  we 
would  not  advise  his  trying  it, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  same  color  in  mixing 
different  batches  of  concrete. 
Should  a  person,  however, 
wish  to  try  it,  he  should  mix 
the  coloring  matter  dry  with 
the  cement  until  it  becomes  of 
uniform  color,  and  then  mix  it 
with  the  sand  and  aggregate. 

“In  regard  to  the  making 
of  the  stove,  Fig.  190,  it  was 
made  in  three  parts,  the  base, 
the  body  and  the  top.  •  The 
base  was  made  with  concrete 
grate  bars  in  an  ordinary  box, 
the  top  was  made  in  a  round 
form  with  a  piece  of  sewer 
pipe  put  in  for  the  base  of  the 
stove  pipe,  the  hole  in  the  top 
was  made  by  setting  a  tin  pan,  bottom  of  which  was 
covered  with  oiled  paper,  right  in  the  form.  The  body 
of  the  stove  was  made  by  setting  a  small  barrel  inside 
a  large  one  and  filling  the  space  between  the  two  with 
concrete,  the  door  being  blocked  out  in  the  barrel, 
hinges  set  in  while  the  concrete  was  wet.  I  he  whole 
stove  was  reinforced  with  ‘lock-woven  steel  fabric’  at 
a  cost  of  about  one-sixth  of  what  an  ordinary  iron 
stove  would  be.” 

A  familiar  proverb  in.  the  western  counties  of  Bngland 
says  “Roast  apple  at  night  starved  the  doctor  outright,” 
while  another  saying  is  “An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor 
away.”  These  proverbs  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
Apple  Consumers’  League, 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


A  MULCHING  CROP  WITH  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

A  reader  in  Virginia  asks  if  he  can  sow 
Soy  beans  or  cow  peas  among  the  strawber¬ 
ries  after  picking  so  as  to  have  the  vines  for 
mulching  purposes. 

Your  reader  would  just  as  well  let  his 
strawberry  bed  grow  up  in  weeds  and 
grass  as  to  try  to  grow  cow  peas  or  Soy 
beans  among  the  plants.  Strawberries 
naturally  require  a  great  deal  of  moisture, 
and  if  Soy  beans  or  cow  peas  were  plant¬ 
ed  among  them,  they  being  much  faster 
growing  plants,  would,  during  dry 
weather,  take  nearly  all  the  moisture  from 
the  soil,  and  leave  the  strawberries  to  dry 
up  and  die,  or  at  least  they  would  be  more 
or  less  stunted.  I  should  advise  your 
reader  to  grow  his  Soy  beans  or  peas  on  a 
different  piece  of  land  early  in  the  season, 
where  they  could  have  the  entire  Summer 
to  grow,  cut  them  in  the  ,Fall  and  then 
mulch  the  strawberries,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  find  this  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Soy  beans 
handled  in  this  way  would  make  a  very 
fine  mulch,  but  he  could  no  more  grow 
them  successfully  among  the  strawberries 
than  he  could  grow  strawberries  and  grass 
together.  w.  F.  allen. 

Maryland. 

Any  plan  of  growing  mulch  for  straw¬ 
berries  between  the  rows  of  the  plants 
themselves  has,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  a  failure ;  at  least  has  been  so  report¬ 
ed  by  those  who  in  this  vicinity  have  tried 
it.  Some  time  ago  a  plan  for  mulching 
strawberries  with  millet  sown  late 
enough  in  the  Fall  so  that  the  first  frost 
would  kill  the  still-growing  millet,  and 
that  it  would  fall  down  and  make  a  cheap 
and  excellent  mulch,  was  attempted  by  a 
large  Maryland  strawberry  grower.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  1  met  this  man,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  this  very  sub¬ 
ject  came  up,  and  his  report  was  decidedly 
unfavorable.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
with  the  usual  distance  of  setting  the 
strawberry  rows  the  mulch  cannot  be 
raised  without  injuring  the  crop,  but  if 
one  wishes  to  give  up  half  the  land  to 
grow  the  mulch  then  the  plan  might  be 
feasible,  but  the  cost  of  pulling  and  plac¬ 
ing  together  with  the  non-production  of 
one-half  of  the  land  would  make  a  very 
expensive  mulch.  s.  h.  derby. 

Maryland. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  of  1902 
I  drilled  cow  peas  between  the  rows  of 
four  acres  of  strawberries  (rows  four  feet 
apart)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
mulch  by  mowing  and  dragging  the  vines 
on  the  matted  rows.  The  ground  was 
rich  and  mellow,  and  peas  made  a  good 
growth,  but  strawberries  were  badly 
stunted.  This  experiment  was  tried  on  a 
six-acre  lot  of  Stevens’  Champion,  Joe 
and  Bubach,  the  whole  piece  being  plant¬ 
ed  in  April  of  the  same  year,  cultivated 
four  times  and  hoed  twice  before  drilling 
peas.  Now  28  rows  of  these  had  no  peas 
in  them  and  were  cultivated  three  times 
more,  making  a  matted  row  of  very  vig¬ 
orous  plants,  which  came  through  the 
Winter  in  good  condition  and  bore-  a  big 
crop  of  fair-sized  berries,  while  the  four 
acres  mulched  in  the  above  manner  barely 
paid  for  seed,  drilling,  harrowing  and 
mowing.  If  the  reader  from  Winchester, 
Va.,  is  growing  berries  for  profit  I  would 
advise  him  to  abandon  the  above  idea  and 
use  good  barnyard  manure  and  plenty 

Of  it.  JOHN  CASAZZA. 

New  Jersey. 


A  Rake  for  Stones. 

A.  B.  B.,  Bethel,  Conn. — I  have  recently 
bought  a  large  farm,  and  In  going  over  the 
fields,  find  a  number  of  them  with  a  liberal 
covering  of  small  stones  ranging  in  size 
from  an  egg  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  Do 


you  know  of  a  machine  that  would  rake 
them  into  windrows?  I  should  think  that  a 
machine  something  on  the  principle  of  a 
side-delivery  rake  would  handle  them,  al¬ 
though  of  course  it  would  have  to  be  built 
heavy.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  such  a 
machine  it  would  save  a  large  amount  of 
hand  labor. 

Ans. — We  have  heard  of  the  use  of  hay 
rakes,  weeders,  oyster  rakes  or  tongs  and 
other  devices.  One  man  took  a  steel  rail 
from  a  railroad,  hitched  a  team  at  eacli 
end  and  dragged  it  over  the  field.  Some 
crude  rakes  are  made  like  a  weeder  by 
horing  holes  in  a  plank  and  driving  stout 
pegs  through  to  catch  and  roll  the  stones 
together.  Who  has  a  suitable  machine? 

A  Talk  About  Rhubarb. 

J.  E.  H.,  Annapolis,  Md. — I  have  land 
quite  sandy,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  a  wood 
on  the  north  side.  I  wish  to  raise  rhubarb 
for  early  truck.  I  propose  making  trencher 
18  inches  deep,  24  inches  wide,  with  sides 
planked.  I  have  leaves  from  the  wood  for 
use  as  a  Winter  covering.  I  shall  not  use 
artificial  heat.  Can  I  use  leaf  mold  as  the 
plant  food?  Will  you  give  me  some  advice 
on  the  subject  as  to  best  kind  for  this 
section,  and  method  of  growing  for  early 
crop?  Will  good  roots  planted  as  above  this 
Spring  produce  for  market  next  Spring? 

Ans. — If  choice  can  be  had,  always  se¬ 
lect  a  warm,  well-drained  soil  for  rhu¬ 
barb.  Plow  the  ground  deeply,  and  mark 
out  the  furrows  four  feet  apart,  and  set 
the  young  roots  three  feet  from  each 
other  in  the  rows.  A  forkful  of  well- 
composted  manure  should  be  'used  for 
each  hill.  Set  the  plants  deep  in  the 
soil,  placing  the  manure  around  them, 
and  cover  to  a  depth  of  about  two  inches, 
so  the  eyes  or  buds  will  be  just  below  the 
surface;  firm  the  soil  around  them  well 
by  using  the  feet.  Cultivate  when  re¬ 
quired.  No  stalks  should  be  pulled  the 
season  of  planting;  it  will  exhaust  the 
crowns  before  they  are  well  established. 
In  Winter,  after  the  ground  is  frozen, 
cover  the  crowns  with  horse  manure. 
Early  the  following  Spring  fork  the  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  soil  around  the  plants,  and 
cultivate  freely.  After  a  few  warm  days 
the  stalk  will  be  large  enough  to  pull  for 
market.  Rhubarb  is  usually  planted  in 
the  Spring,  but  for  very  early  use  the 
roots  should  be  taken  up  in  Autumn  and 
planted  closely  together  in  cold  frames. 
Cover  the  crowns  with  a  heavy  layer  of 
dry  forest  leaves.  Early  in  March  the 
leaves  are  removed  and  sash  placed  over 
them.  This  will  bring  the  crop  on  two 
weeks  earlier.  Rhubarb  will  stand  al¬ 
most  any  amount  of  neglect  and  yield 
fair  returns,  but  for  best  results  it  is 
practical  to  take  up  the  clumps  and 
divide  them  every  four  years.  The  stalks 
will  be  much  larger  and  of  better  quality 
from  the  newly  planted  roots  than  from 
the  old  crowns.  The  same  roots  or 
clumps  can  be  used  for  an  indefinite 
time  if  treated  as  here  described.  I  have 
on  my  own  grounds  a  young  bed  set  one 
year  ago  from  divided  crowns  that  I 
have  been  using  for  26  years,  resetting 
them  every  three  or  four  years,  and  they 
are  in  as  good  condition  to-day  as  they 
were  a  quarter  century  ago.  Myatt’s 
Linnaeus  is  the  best  for  early,  while  the 
Victoria  is  the  more  attractive  for  late 

use.  t.  M.  WHITE. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Mulch  System. — J  am  very  much 
Interested  in  your  mulching  theory,  and  in¬ 
tend  putting  it  in  practice  at  my  farm  in 
New  Hampshire.  I  have  several  pastures 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep 
cultivated  except  at  great  expense.  I  keep 
practically  no  stock,  and  will  use  the  bulk 
of  my  hay  for  mulching  purposes.  With  the 
high  cost  of  labor  at  haying  time  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  gather  it  and  sell  at  a 
profit,  and  I  have  decided  that  it  will  be 
much  to  m.Y  benefit  to  use  it  for  mulching. 

E.  J.  H. 

Grape  Note. — The  Brown’s  Seedling  grape 
at  hand  and  planted  in  good  shape.  I  hope 
it  will  grow  and  be  a  credit  to  the  old'  R. 
N.-Y.  If  it  proves  to  be  one-half  as  good 
as  the  Eclipse  (Riehl’s  No.  10)  it  will  be 
an  improvement  over  nearly  all  of  our  extra 
early  grapes.  In  my  judgment,  as  grown 
here,  the  Eclipse  is  the  equal  of  the  Green 
Mountain  in  quality,  and  the  earliest  grape 
in  the  list  of  160  varieties  that  have  been 
fruited  here.  While  it  is  about  the  size  of 
Concord  in  bunch  and  berry,  it  ripens  all 
over  at  once,  and  is  ripe  as  soon  as  colored. 

Villa  Ridge,  Ill.  q,  e. 


You  Need  a  NEW  Roof 

Your  present  one  is  leaking  and  worn  beyond  repair.  Why  not  put  on  a  roof  this 
time  that  will  outlast  your  building  and  never  cost  another  cent  during  the  rest  of  your 
life?  What’s  the  use  of  spending  anymore  of  your  hard  earned  money  for  short-lived 
shingles,  tin.  metal  or  composition  roofs  that  require  constant  painting  and  repairs?  Why 
not  buy  a  sanitary,  fire-proof,  handsome,  "  never-wear-out ”  SLATE  ROOF— one  that  will 
end  your  roofing  troubles  forever  and  Increase  the  attractiveness  and  selling  value  of  your 
property  ?  A 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roof 

Costs  Little  More  than  Short-Lived  Roofing 

and  the  actual  value  added  to  your  property  more  than  makes  up  the  difference.  This  is 
an  absolute  fact.  BUILDINGS  ROOFED  WITH  SLATE  HAVE  A  HIGHER  MARKET 
VALUE.  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Roofing  slate  is  nature’s  own  product,  solid  rock,  quarried 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  split  into  convenient  form  for  laying.  It  is  the  only 
roofing  material  known  that  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  drought  or  moisture.  It. 
cannot  wear  out,  warp,  rust  or  decay.  If  your  building  on  which  it  is  placed  lasts  a 
hundred  years,  the  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roof  will  still  be  in  good  condition.  It  is  the 
only  roof  that  will  insure  pure  cistern  water  and  protection  from  fire  and  lightning— the 
only  one  that  will  give  your  buildings  the  improved  appearance  and  added  value  that 
makes  them  better  than  your  neighbor’s  who  does  not  use  Slate.  ANY  building,  old  or 
new  can  be  roofed  with  slate. 

Our  FREE  is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  tells  all  about  the  different  roofings 
and  will  save  you  money.  Don’t  wait.  Write  for  it  now.  Give 
Book,  “  ROOFS  •*  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO., 

Box  lo.  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HAY  RACKS!  HAY  RACKS!! 

Having  a  quantity  of  hay  racks  on  hand,  we  are 
offering  them  at  an  extremely  low  price  in  order  to 
dispose  of  them  at  once.  They  are  very  strong  and 
well  built  but  not  too  heavy,  and  are  guaranteed  to 
do  good  service.  Our  price  will  surprise  you.  Address, 
THE  STAR,  SEEDER  CO.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  best  strains 
grown  true  to 
name  and  fu’  i  of 
vitality  are  de¬ 
scribed  in 

DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK 

Magnificent  color  plates,  and  224  su¬ 
perbly  illustrated  pages,  describing 
everything  for  farm  or  garden— seeds, 
plants,  insecticides,  fertilizers  and  im¬ 
plements. 

Mailed  to  anyone  mentioning 
this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia 


95  HAH  A  R II I  R<\  by  express,  or  15  by  mail,  pre- 
Zd  UHnUH  DULDO  paid,  for  $1.00.  300  choice 

varieties  in  this  collection.  Many  fine  new  Cactus 
and  Decorative,  all  different  but  unnamed. 

V.  STONEROAD,  Yeagertowu,  Pa. 

Fill!  fiROP  1908  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
TULL  l»nur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS— None  better  grown.  Buy 
direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  It.  SOHAUBER,  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Yellow  aud  Big  Stem,  $1.25  per  M.  Plants 
ready  May  20. _ John  Casazza,  Vineland.  N,  J, 

JOR  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  *84.50  bushel. 
Red  Clover  Seed,  *87.50  and  $>8.00  bushel 
Onion  sets,  *2.00  and  *82.50  bushel,  Cow  Peas 
882.50  to  ®3.75  bushel.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Pel. 


SATISFACTORY  DIVIDENDS  mean  the  highest 
°  rate  that  money  will  earn  when  SAFELY 
invested.  Small  savings  usually  earn  4#  or 
less.  Under  exceptionally  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  due  to  large  operations  for  many 
years  in  the  best  loaning  market,  we  offer 
PERFECT  SECURITY  and  pay  LARGER  DIVIDENDS 
than  the  average  savings  institution. 

5%  a  Year 

reckoned  from  day  of  re¬ 
ceipt  to  day  of  withdrawal. 

References  from  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

New  York  Banking  De¬ 
partment  supervision. 

Assets  $1,750,000. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO., 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


ATTENTION! 

Gardeners  and  Truck  Farmers. 

The  Early  Tomatoes  bring  big  money.  35,000 
Earliana,  June  Pink,  Noltes  Earliest,  Eariibell, 
750  per  100;  $0.00  per  1,000;  hothouse  grown;  frame 
hardened:  fine,  stocky,  transplanted  plants,  8-10  in. 
Cash.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PECKHAM  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Norwich,  Conn. 


PEACH  TREES 

PLUM  TREES 

Trees  and  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

H1GHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


—Best  seed  for  eale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  “23”  on  growing. 


ALFALFA 

J.  E,  Wing  &  Bros.,  Box  23, 


APPLE  TREES 


IMOTIIINGr  BUT  iLFPLES 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Stock  is  right.  The  Prices  are  Right.  I  will  Use  you  Right.  Write  me 
for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  every  standard  variety  grown.  32nd 
anniversary. _ S.  J.  CONNELLY,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co,,  N.  Y. 


BOWL 


GEARS  ALL 
ENCLOSED 
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Runs  in  Oil 

A  cream  separator  has  parts  that  run  at  high! 
speed.  To  work  smoothly  and  easily  they  have 
to  be  fitted  together  very  exactly  and  yet  un¬ 
less  thoroughly  oiled  they  will  grind  and 
wear  away.  Hence  the  need  of  proper 
and  ample  oiling.  In  the  U.  S.  Separator, 
oiling  is  done  automatically  and  perfectly. 
The  cut  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  extremely 
simple  arrangement. 

Notice  that  part  of  the  frame  has  been 
broken  away,  showing  the  driving  gears, 
and  the  bowl  which  turns  fastest.  The  sight 
feed  oil  cup  automatically  supplies  the 
bearing  that  steadies  the  bowl;  then  that 


^-NECK 
BEARING) 

oil  runs  down  into  the  gear  chamber,  where  you  see 
the  little  hollow.  Once  the  machine  is  well  oiled, 
this  hollow  gathers  the  surplus  and  keeps  full. 
Now  when  you  turn  the  gears  in  the  improved 
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RATOR 

*the  teeth  of  the  lowest  gear  run  through  this  pool  of  oil 
and  throw  it  up  in  a  spray  just  as  a  buggy  wheel  throws 
water  when  you  drive  through  a  puddle.  In  this  sim¬ 
ple,  economical  way,  the  teeth  of  the  gears  above, 
the  spiral  teeth  on  the  spindle  of  the  bowl,  and  the 
simple,  one-ball  bearing  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  spin¬ 
dle  on  which  the  bowl  spins,  — are  ALL  kept  wet  with  oil 
when  running  and  that ’s  why  (combined  with  proper  con¬ 
struction  and  the  best  materials)  there  is  so  little  friction  to  a  U.  S.,  and 
why  it  is  the  longest-wearing  and  lightest-running  separator  made. 

Here  we  can  only  give  you  an  idea  of  the  superior  oiling  device,  and  can’t 
even  mention  the  many  other  advantages  of  tne  U.  S.  But  we  ’ll  send  you 
free  a  copy  of  our  big,  new  separator  catalogue  that  tells  all  about  the  U.  S. 
Just  say,  “  Send  catalogue  number  D  159,”  and  write  us  now  while  you 
think  of  it.  Use  a  postal  if  it ’s  handiest,  or  send  a  letter,  addressing 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 


Prompt  Deliveries  from 
Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses. 


443a 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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NOTES  ON  DAHLIA  CULTURE. 

By  an  experience  of  25  to  30  years  as 
an  amateur  in  Dahlia  culture,  I  have 
learned  a  few  things.  One,  and  to  me.  the 
most  important  of  all  these  lessons,  is  the 
fact  that  Dahlia  plants  set  close  to  a  path 
leading  to  the  main  entrance  to  the  house 
will  often  give  an  abundance  of  bloom 
throughout  the  season  when  others  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  under 
similar  conditions,  only  where  undis¬ 
turbed  by  any  passers-by,  the  Dahlia  fly 
stings  every  bud  and  prevents  oftentimes 
the  perfect  development  of  even  a  single 
blossom  throughout  the  season.  I  thought 
one  season  we  had  found  an  effectual  rem¬ 
edy  for  this  same  scourge — the  Dahlia  fly 
— in  the  frequent  use  of  the  hose  to  sprin¬ 
kle  our  Dahlias  that  were  not  thus  planted 
so  they  were  frequently  passed  by,  but 
the  following  year  even  this  remedy 
seemed  to  fail  us,  while  the  plants  set 
close  to  walk  leading  from  the  front  door 
were  loaded  with  flowers  the  season 
through.  Then,  too,  another  thing  I  be-* 
lieve  I  have  learned,  although  I  know  this 
is  contrary  to  instructions  generally  given 
for  Dahlia  culture,  is  the  advantage,  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  Delaware  County  (N.  Y.) 
climate  of  early  starting  of  the  plants. 
Started  thus  early  ours  (we  have  had  them 
in  bloom  in  some  seasons  as  early  as  Me¬ 
morial  or  Decoration  Day,  May  30)  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom  throughout  the  whole  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  do  equally  as  well  during  the 
Fall  as  those  started  at  a  later  date  by 
our  neighbors  who  follow  the  directions 
to  grow  them  only  as  a  Fall-flowering 
plant.  One  other  point  I  will  mention 
about  which  I  am  very  sanguine  from  re¬ 
sults  of  my  own  experience,  and  observa¬ 
tion  of  that  of  others,  though  it  does  not 
correspond  with  the  advice  given  by  many 
writers  on  this  subject,  who  claim  the  soil 
should  not  be  made  too  rich  for  best  re¬ 
sults  with  the  Dahlia.  This  is  the  quite 
free  use  of  stable  manure  under  the  plants 
when  planted  out  in  the  open  ground.  It 
has  usually  been  my  practice  to  dig  a  hole 
of  considerable  size,  and  to  the  depth  of 
eight  to  10  inches ;  fill  in  to  within  four 
to  six  inches  of  the  surface  with  manure, 
usually  from  the  pile  of  .partially  decayed 
horse  manure;  cover  lightly  with  earth, 
but  be  careful  that  all  the  manure  is  cov¬ 
ered,  and  set  the  plants  on  top  of  this. 
On  a  very  rich  soil  this  might  perhaps 
be  too  much  fertilizer  to  use,  but  with  us 
here  it  has  certainly  given  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  E.  J.  BROWNELL. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Rose  Garden. 

E.  L.,  Ensemore,  N.  Y. — Will  you  please 
print  a  design  for  a  rose  garde®  about  60 
feet  square? 

Ans. — A  rose  garden  “about  60  feet 
square”  allows  of  some  latitude  in  de¬ 
signing,  but  without  knowing  anything 
about  the  lay  of  the  land,  or  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say 
what  would  be  best.  The  simple  design 


illustrated  shows  a  square  plot  of  ground 
containing  one  large  oval  bed  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  four  beds  of  triangular  outline,  and 
one  long,  narrow  border  at  the  rear  of 
the  plot.  The  large  oval  in  the  center 
should  be  devoted  to  Hybrid  Remontant, 
or  June  roses,  and  of  these  the  following 
varieties  are  all  excellent :  Anna  de 
Diesbach,  dark  pink ; ;  Frau  Karl  Dru- 
schki,  one  of  the  very  finest  whites;  Gen. 
Jacqueminot,  well  known  to  almost 
everyone;  Magna  Charta,  Mrs.  John 


Laing,  both  good  pinks;  Paul  Neyron, 
one  of  the  largest  roses;  Ulrich  Brunner 
and  Fisher  Holmes,  light  and  dark  reds. 
This  list  may  be  greatly  increased  as  de¬ 
sired.  In  the  triangular  beds  it  would  be 
well  to  plant  largely  of  the  Hybrid  Tea 
class,  and  also  those  known  as  ever- 
blooming  roses.  Of  the  Hybrid  Teas  the 
following  are  all  fine:  Killarney,  Cap¬ 
tain  Christy,  Caroline  Testout,  Grus  an 
Teplitz,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  La 
France  and  Souvenir  du  Pres.  Carnot. 
The  everblooming  roses  include  a  large 
number  of  varieties,  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  select  a  brief  list,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  good :  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Maman  Cochet,  Franz  Dee- 
gen,  Papa  Gontier,  Hermosa,  Clothilde 
Soupert,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
At  the  back  of  the  long  bed  at  the  rear 
of  the  garden,  a  wire  trellis  could  be 
placed,  and  on  this  some  roses  of  the 
Rambler  type  could  be  trained,  some  of 
the  best  of  this  type  being  Philadelphia 
Rambler,  Ruby  Queen,  Dorothy  Perkins 
and  Lady  Gay.  In  front  of  the  Ram¬ 
blers  the  Hybrid  China  rose,  Madame 
Plantier,  and  also  some  of  the  lovely 
Moss  roses  could  find  a  place.  This  list 
could  be  extended  almost  indefinitely,  but 
all  varieties  do  not  grow  with  the  same 
freedom,  and  the  few  mentioned  may  be 
considered  among  the  standard  sorts. 
The  number  of  plants  to  be  used  in  such 
a  garden  would  be  from  600  to  750,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dimensions  of  the  beds  and 
the  closeness  with  which  they  were  plant¬ 
ed.  If  the  surroundings  permitted  it,  the 
fences  or  boundaries  of  the  rose  garden 
could  be  covered  with  the  various  Ram¬ 
bler  roses,  and  the  long  bed  used  for 
other  varieties.  w.  H.  taplin. 

Value  of  Acetylene  Waste. 

8.  G.  O.,  Paris,  Ky. — What  is  the  value 
as  a  fertilizer  of  the  refuse  from  an  acety¬ 
lene  gas  machine?  Each  month  I  remove 
about  a  barrel  of  refuse  from  it,  of  a  very 
rich  consistency,  formed  by  the  carbide  drop¬ 
ping  into  the  water  tank.  Would  it  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  young  asparagus  roots  and  other 
garden  products?  If  so,  how  thick  should 
it  be  poured  on?  The  mixture  at  each  time 
of  emptying  is  about  60  pounds  carbide  to 
25  gallons  water. 

Ans. — You  cannot  take  fertilizing  value 
out  of  a  mixture  unless  you  put  it  in. 
The  gas  is  made  from  a  carbide  or  com¬ 
bination  of  carbon  and  lime.  There  are 
neither  nitrogen,  potash  nor  phosphoric 
acid  in  this  carbide.  Thus,  when  you  put 
it  in  water  you  have  nothing  of  fertilizing 
value  except  lime.  This  thick  lime  water 
will  be  useful  when  lime  is  needed.  You 
can  pour  it  along  the  rows,  but  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  take  the  place  of  a  complete 
fertilizer. 

Storing  Mangels  Over  Winter. 

H.  D.  H„  Temple,  Me. — I  intend  to  raise 
mangel  wurzels  .next  season  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing,  and  my  experience  last  year  with  table 
beets  prompts  me  to  ask  you  for  information 
concerning  the  proper  methods  of  harvesting 
and  storing  them.  My  table  beets  were  fine 
specimens  of  Crosby’s  Egyptian  and  Al- 
banis.  I  left  as  much  dirt  as  I  could  on 
the  roots  and  placed  them  on  the  dirt  floor 
of  a  cool  cellar.  Some  of  them  kept  well, 
hut  most  of  them  rotted,  commencing  at  the 
top  just  where  the  old  least  stems  are.  Those 
beets  which  started  new  Sprouts  early  in  the 
Winter  did  not  rot,  all  the  rotting  occurring 
in  those  where  no  new  sprouts  came.  In  this 
climate  there  is  a  quick  moist  season.  Vege¬ 
tables  grow  very  rapidly  and  seem  to  have 
a  tendency  to  decay. 

Ans. — As  a  rule  mangel  wurzels  can  be 
kept  through  the  Winter  without  any 
difficulty  whatever.  They  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  late 
in  the  Fall,  harvesting  them,  of  course, 
before  heavy  freezing  occurs.  All  that  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  a  store  house  is  a 
cool  moist,  frost-proof  cellar.  In  har¬ 
vesting  the  crop  the  tops  should  be  twist¬ 
ed  off  or  cut  off  well  above  the  crown  of 
the  beet.  The  root  itself  should  not  be 
cut  and  should  not  be  bruised.  The  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  the  garden  beets  were  an 
early  variety,  not  intended  to  be  kept 
through  the  Winter.  Some  variety  of 
mangel  wurzels  should  be  grown  like  the 
Golden  Tankard.  l.  a.  Clinton. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Home  Makers 

“Man  builds  the  house — woman  makes  the  home.”  Yet 
the  best  woman  in  the  world  can’t  make  a  comfortable 

home  in  a  half-heated 
house.  Married  life  is  sure¬ 
ly  made  ever  charming  if 
the  wife  is  freed  from  ashes, 
dust,  grime  and  care  of 
stoves,  grates  or  hot  air  fur¬ 
nace;  and  the  husband 
freed  from  their  ills  and  bills. 


American  x, 

jl  Radiators  ^ 


DEAL 

Boilers 


for  Low  Pressure  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  offer  the  only  means  of  reliably 
warming  the  cottage,  mansion,  store,  school,  church,  etc.,  with  least  caretaking. 
There  is  no  way  for  dust,  ashes  or  coal-gases  to  rise  to  the  rooms  above.  IDEAL 
Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  keep  the  temperature  uniform  and  save  enough 
in  coal  and  labor  to  pay  for  the  outfit.  As  easily  put  in  old  buildings  as  in  new — 
city  or  country.  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators  never  wear  out,  hence  are  perpetual  home 
makers — an  investment,  not  an  expense. 

ADVANTAGE  5:  A  leading  time-tested  feature  of 
IDEAL  Boilers  is  the  nipple  used  to  connect  the  water 
heating  sections.  These  nipples  make  joints  as  tight  as 
a  ground  glass  stopper  in  a  ground  glass  bottle — the  longer 
used  the  tighter  they  become.  No  complaint  has  ever 
come  to  us  from  the  many  thousands  annually  sold. 

Write  today  for  valuable  catalogue  (free)  setting  forth 
the  full  ADVANTAGES,  explaining  best  arrangement  of 
outfit,  how  to  secure  limit  of  fuel  economy,  etc.  Now  is  the 
best  time  to  buy  and  have  outfit  put  in  by  best  mechanics, 
before  Fall  rush.  Sales  Branches  and  Warehouses 
throughout  America  and  Europe. 


IDEAL  Boiler  connecting 
Nipple,  which  insures  the 
Boiler  staying  ever  water 
and  steam  tight. 


WET  WEATHER  WORK 

HEALTHFUL 

AND 

PLEASANT 

IF  YOU  WEAR 

BRN^ 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

BLACK  OR  YELLOW 

Perfect  Protection 
Longest  Service 
Low  in  Price 

Sold  Everywhere 


)WER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 


Hr  WATER  SYSTEMS* 

It  Is  easy  and  inexpensive  if  you  have  a 
brook,  spring  or  pond  on  your  place.  Let 

Power  Specialty  Company 

k  -  Fit  you  out  with  a  simple, 

automatic,  guaranteed  Rife 

Hydraulic  Ram  or  a  Foster 
High  Duty  Ram.  Water  raised 
to  any  height.  No  trouble,  no  repairs. 
Free  Cauloguo  gives  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.  Address 

111  Broadway,  Nav  York  Cltf 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

In  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL  CRATES. 
Thor  «...  one-third  time.  Stron*,  durable, 
cheep.  Do  and  llceoch, discount. onquentltleB. 
,  Write  today  for  FREE  illustrated  booklet 

Gan»taCoQpiragaCo.,Boi?0,  Ganata  O. 

IS  A  GATE  NOT  A  GATE* 

I  HAVE  SOMETHING  NEW 
TO  TELL  YOU  ABOUT 


|l||jpft|  IS  A  BATt  NUT  AliAltQ 

Inf  ■■i  |\|  1  HAVE  SOMETHING  NEW  W 

■  ■II  I  ■  TO  TELL  YOU  ABOUT 

„  FARM  GATES** 

Write, 

S.  CEO.  STEVENS,  120  5th.  Ave.  West,  Duluth,  Minn. 


[HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE) 

lA.ll  No.  9  steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs^ 
\Mmore  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod  j 
^delivered.  We  send  free  aample  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133 
^styles.  The  Brown  Fenced  Wire 
Co.9  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  Sizes  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  be  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight.  These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
•durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  delivered  priced 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

T»nks  Towt. 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


PRIVATE  WATER  WORKS 


constant,  permanent 
water  supply  at  even 
ear  around.  RUN  BY 


[  PNEUMATIC  TANK 


ECONOMY  HOT  AIR  PUMP 

temperature  and  any  desired  pressure  the  v< 

HEAT.  NO  EXPLOSION.  NO  EXHAUST.  NO  TROUBLE. 
NO  NOISE.  A  child  can  run  it.  We  equip  your  WATER  SUP¬ 
PLY  COMPLETE  with  either  Hot  Air  or  Electric  Pump,  pueu- 
maticoropen  tank.  TEN  DAYS  TRIAL. 

TimUAC  Jfc  C  M  ITU  )  288  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 
inUIYIMO  (X  Oilllinj  5-15  S.  Carpenter  St.,  Chicago. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS  SUIT  I 


as  evinced  by  many 
letters  which  this  from 
a  customer  in  Rhode 
Island  is  a  fair  example 

Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  Prices. 

THE  ROGERS 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 


IT’S  A  PLEASURE  TO  HUSK  THE  CORN. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Gentlemen : — This  is  my  second  year  with  Hubbard’s 
Fertilizers,  and  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  cannot  find  any 
fault  with  them. 

I  am  raising  an  elegant  crop  of  Corn  on  pasture  land 
with  Hubbard's  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure. 
I  find  it  too  strong  to  use  in  the  hill,  but  when  broadcasted 
t  he  Corn  comes  up,  and  then  it  grows  and  matures  ears  that 
make  husking  a  pleasure. 

I  have  as  fine  a  crop  of  Potatoes  this  year  on  brush  land 
ns  I  would  wish  to  see,  raised  with  800  lbs.  per  acre  of 
Hubbard's  Market  Garden  Phosphate. 

&  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  IS, 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Dandelion  Fight. — That  most  ag¬ 
gressive  old-world  plant,  the  common 
dandelion,  long  naturalized  in  the  older 
settled  parts  of  North  America,  has  won 
its  way  westward  with  such  vigor  as  to 
become  an  insufferable  nuisance  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Governor  of  Kansas,  who 
recently  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  good  citizens  of  Topeka  to  arise  in 
their  might  and  devote  a  day  to  the  erad¬ 
ication  of  the  pest  from  their  lawns,  lots 
and  dooryards,  that  the  useful  and  pleas¬ 
ing  grasses  have  a  chance  to  exist.  The 
programme  was  carried  out  with  spirit, 
not  the  least  efficient  “rooter”  being  the 
Governor  himself,  who  headed  the  army 
of  State  officials,  clerks  and  employees  in 
their  attack  on  the  pest  as  entrenched  in 
the  Capitol  grounds  or  about  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices,  and  according  to  local  reports, 
resulted  in  the  temporary  discomfiture  of 
the  enemy  at  the  cost  of  a  mighty  wave 
of  backache,  impartially  distributed  among 
the  active  workers.  This  is  well  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  to  measurably  reduce  the 
dandelion  pest  needs  more  than  one  day’s 
work  in  the  year.  Many  a  weary  eastern 
housewife  slaves  for  weeks  in  the  busy 
Spring  to  rid  her  dooryard  of  the 
persistent  interloper  and  with  most  indif¬ 
ferent  success,  unless  she  is  particularly 
careful  to  cut  the  roots  so  deep  they  can 
never  grow  again.  Merely  cutting  off  tiie 
crowns  tends  to  increase  rather  than  di¬ 
minish  the  nuisance,  as  the  root  stock 
readily  sprouts  again,  sending  up  instead 
several  shoots  in  the  manner  of  docks, 
horseradish  and  other  associated  peren¬ 
nials.  To  give  the  plant  its  quietus  one 
must  go  down  several  inches  where  the 
root  thins  to  the  size  of  a  quill.  Fair  suc¬ 
cess  may  be  had  where  the  crown  only  is 
cut  out  by  dropping  a  small  crystal  of 
copper  sulphate  on  the  cut  surface  of  the 
root  remaining  in  the  soil,  as  the  corrosive 
action  ensures  speedy  death.  Most  dan¬ 
delion  cutters  and  lawn  improvers  sus¬ 
pect  their  labors  in  digging  out  the  in¬ 
truder  are  in  vain,  and  their  doubts  are 
not  removed  by  a  bulletin  bearing  on  the 
subject  lately  issued  by  one  of  the  exper¬ 
iment  stations,  showing  by  test  and  illus¬ 
trations  just  how  the  dandelion  makes 
its  fight.  Every  child  knows  by  direct  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  innumerable  plumy 
seeds  are  borne  everywhere  by  the  wind, 
and  that  the  golden  flower  heads,  lying 
at  first  so  low  that  scythe,  or  mower 
passes  them  without  harm,  quickly  rise  on 
their  hollow,  quill-like  stems  between  cut¬ 
tings  to  scatter  to  best  advantage  their 
rapidly-maturing  seeds.  The  dandelion 
comes  to  stay  wherever  the  soil  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  rich  and  firm,  and  may  only  be 
kept  under  reasonable  control  by  very  fre¬ 
quent  cutting  and  heavy  rolling,  or  in¬ 
terminable  hand-work. 

Why  Try  to  Exterminate  It? — Even 
if  the  extermination  of  dandelions  in  a 
given  locality  were  not  hopeless  why  try 
to  accomplish  it?  The  plant  has  both 
beauty  and  utility.  Tons  of  the  leaves, 
both  wild  and  cultivated,  are  used  in  early 
Spring  as  pot  herbs  or  salad,  and  most 
toothsome  and  welcome  it  is  when  prop¬ 
erly  prepared ;  the  extract  of  the  root  and 
juice  of  flower  stalk  are  thought  to  have 
value  as  medicine,  and  the  ground  dried 
root  has  even  b&en  used  as  a  tolerable 
substitute  for  coffee.  Of  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  bloom,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Attentively  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  a  model  of  symmetry.  One  might 
almost  call  it  the  one  perfect  flower. 
Nothing  could  be  added  or  taken  away 
without  marring  it.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  it  is  far  too  common  and  unvariable. 
One  is  exactly  like  another,  except  in  size 
or  stage  of  development.  A  subscriber  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  offered  through  our  pages 
some  years  ago  a  reward  of  $5  for  the 
first  specimen  of  a  white  dandelion  bloom 
sent  him,  but  though  much  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  offer  he-  was  never 
called  on  to  pay  the  reward.  Nearly  all 
wild  plants  bearing  colored  flowers  have 
an  occasional  white-flowered  sport,  or  va¬ 
riety,  but  the  common  dandelion  appears 
to  he  an  exception,  the  orange-yellow 
shade  appearing  invariably  in  all  healthy 
specimens.  But  if  the  blooms  are  uni¬ 
form  in  character  the  leaves  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  variable  in  form,  size  and  even  habit 
of  growth,  scarcely  any  two  wild  plants 
having  them  just  alike.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  this  variability  to  select  types  for 
culture,  resulting  in  several  highly  im¬ 
proved  varieties,  most  of  which  originated 
in  France,  where  dandelion  is  a  highly 
esteemed  salad  vegetable.  The  best  for 
garden  culture  is  probably  the  new  Im¬ 
proved  Thick-leaved,  seeds  of  which  are 
usually  offered  for  40  cents  the  ounce, 


containing  about  38,000  seeds.  We'  have 
grown  this  variety  and  find  it  early,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  productive  of  large,  upright 
thick  leaves,  of  good  flavor  when  bleached 
under  pots  or  A-shaped  shelters  of  boards, 
put  on  as  growth  begins.  When  cooked 
as  “greens”  in  the  unbleached  state  their 
thickness  and  solidity  is  shown  by  not 
“boiling  away”  like  the  thinner  wild  ones. 
This  improved  garden  sort  has  as  great 
tendency  to  escape  and  naturalize  itself  as 
the  wild  one,  and  plants  may  be  identified 
wherever  found,  for  at  least  several  gen¬ 
erations,  by  their  thick,  shapely  tuft  of 
upright  leaves  and  the  rather  late  bloom¬ 
ing  habit,  giving  a  longer  season  for  cut¬ 
ting.  The  desirability  of  dandelion  as  a 
vegetable,  and  its  ornamental  character 
as  a  wild  flower,  dotting  everywhere  the 
meadows  and  pastures,  does  not,  however, 
give  it  place  on  the  lawn,  where  nothing 
is  wanted  but  the  greenest  of  grasses,  and 
the  knife-to-root  fight  with  it  might  be 
commendable  if  there  were  chance  of  real 
success.  The  backaching  experience  of 
the  Kansas  Governor,  the  tired  housewife 
and  of  the  gangs  of  laborers  employed  by 
our  eastern  capitalists  on  their  Summer 
estates  shows  that  it  is  an  almost  hopeless 
plant  to  contend  with  by  manual  means. 
If  you  want  to  keep  dandelions  down — 
you  can’t  keep  it  out — clip  your  lawn 
twice  a  week  in  the  growing  season  and 
roll  heavily  enough  to  bruise  the  crowns, 
which  will  check  their  growth  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  the  grass. 

The  common  dandelion  is  known  among 
botanists  and  in  medicine  by  the  name  of 
Taraxacum  officinale.  Another  species, 
T.  erythrospermum,  with  finely  cut  fob- 
age,  smaller  sulphur-colored  flowers  and 
reddish  seeds,  is  sparingly  naturalized  in 
a  few  localities  in  the  East.  Tt  has  not 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  lawn  pest.  The 
numerous  other  Taraxacums,  mostly  na¬ 
tives  of  northern  Asia,  arc  so'  variable 
that  they  form  first-class  puzzles  for  bot¬ 
anists. 

The  Reddest  Tea  Rose. — Deep  red 
colors  are  rare  among  roses  of  the  Tea- 
scented  class,  so  rare,  in  fact,  that  they 
may  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  as  the  two 
most  strongly  marked  examples,  Marion 
Dingee  and  Princesse  de  Sagan,  are  almost 
devoid  of  the  characteristic  fragrance,  but 
though  probably  containing  Bengal  or 
China  rose  blood,  are  classed  as  Teas  and 
are  otherwise  quite  typical  in  habit, 
growth  and  constant  profusion  of  bloom. 
They  are  well  adapted  for  pot  culture  and 
Summer  bedding,  but  need  housing  or 
especially  thorough  protection  if  left  out 
over  Winter.  Marion  Dingee  is  deep, 
rather  dark  crimson,  while  Princesse  de 
Sagan  has  buds  and  blooms  of  brilliant 
velvety  crimson  approaching  scarlet  in  its 
intensity.  Blooms  in  natural  size  are 
shown  in  Fig.  195,  page  411.  They  are 
borne  in  the  utmost  profusion  singly  and 
in  loose  clusters  at  all  times  during 
growth.  The  buds  are  very  beautiful,  and 
the  open  flowers,  such  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  hold  their  color  until  the  petals 
fail.  This  variety  has  dark,  tough  foli¬ 
age,  which  possesses  the  merit  of  being  al¬ 
most  mildew-proof — a  great  advantage  in 
humid  climates.  One  of  the  largest  rose 
growers  in  this  country  says  lie  never 
knew  the  foliage  to  be  harmed  by  mil¬ 
dew — the  infestation,  when  present,  scarce¬ 
ly  spreads  from  its  minute  point  of 
origin  and  dies  out  without  noticeable  in¬ 
jury  instead  of  covering  leaf  and  twig  as 
in  too  many  other  varieties.  Although 
introduced  from  France  in  1887,  it  is  not 
widely  known  or  generally  catalogued  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  long  grown 
and  is  highly  prized  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Marion  Dingee  is  of  American  origin,  and 
is  an  excellent  variety,  but  scarcely  as 
pleasing  in  bloom  or  as  resistant  to  mil¬ 
dew  as  the  foreign  kind.  w.  v.  F. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


OSCOODSCALES 

All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitless;  Steel 
and  Cement  Construction.  Guaran¬ 
teed  accurate,  reliable  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale 
on  trial.  Free  catalogue.  * 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  lf>7  Central  St.,  liiiighainton,  N.  Y» 


SP/NWALL 

4- -ROW 

SPRAYER 


(  Like  a  mow- 
.(ting  machine, 
i*ehas  its  worfe- 
pfiia  ing  parts  or 
spray  noz- 
zels  in  front  where  they  can  be 
seen.  Don’t  strain  your  neck  and 
eyes  with  a  rear  spray.  High  pres¬ 
sure;  Brass  lined  pump;  Ball  valves: 
Wider  range  of  adjustment  than  any 
other  sprayer  made.  Booklet  free. 

ASFINWALLMFG.  CO.,  . 

277  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Potato  Harvest 

The 
Best 
Tools 


IRUEIEMPER 


Bear 

This 

Label 


TX7HEN  it  comes  to  digging  potatoes,  you 
W  surely  want  a  potato  fork  or  hook. 

Hath  are  good.  Other  tools  can  be  used, 
but  they  make  the  work  much  harder. 

Now  the  question  is  whether 
you  will  have  a  genuinely 
good  fork  or  hook — one  solid¬ 
ly  constructed  of  dependable 
materials,  that  works  just 
right  for  you— or  one  that  is 
awkward  and  weak  and 
causes  you  to  waste  time  and 

energy? 

*  *  * 

When  you  buy  True  Tem¬ 
per  Potato  Forks  and  Hooks 
you  get 

“The  Best  Tools  You  Have  Ever  Bought 
At  the  Same  Prices  You  Have  Always  Paid."’ 

Because  special 
tests  and  inspections 
prove  all  True  Tem¬ 
per  tools  to  be  cor¬ 
rect  in  quality,  con¬ 
struction,  “hang” 
and  temper. 

Forks,  Hoes, 
Rakes,  Hooks,  Weed- 
ers.  Cultivators  — 
every  kind  of  Farm 

and  Garden  Hand-Tool. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  to  you. 

Our  FREE  BOOK,  “Tools  and  Their  Use*,” 
will  tell  you  all  about  special-purpose 
tools.  Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  FORK  AND  HOE  CO.. 

1244  Am.  Trust  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MACHINERY 


OIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  \Ve«t  Water  St., 
SUUCLSK,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortland!  St.,  New  York. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

and  handsome  booklet  which  tells  all  about 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

—  the  most  weather-proof 
and  best-wearing  of  all  pre¬ 
pared  roofs.  Let  us  prove 
our  claims — it  means  as  much 
to  you  as  it  does  to  us. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

7Q  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ayents  everywhere 


The  Perfection  Sprayer 

ombinefi  ham!  and  horse  power,  and  has  both  eart  and  barrel, 
t's  simple,  reliable,  practicable  and  durable.  Sprays  everything, 
rees,  potatoes,  vineR.  Catalogue.,  telling  how  to  spray  and  con- 
aining  valuable  formulas,  FREE. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  70,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORI.EY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


INCREASE THE CROP 

IN  ORCHARD  AND  FIELD 

by  using  this  compressed  air  hand 
Sprayer.  If)  seconds'  pumping  gives 
power  for  10  minutes’  spraying.  Force 
enough  for  tall  trees.  4-gal.  tank  con¬ 
veniently  carried  over  shoulder.  This 

"Auto-Spray" 

Is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Save  half  your  mixture  and  avoid  clog¬ 
ging  and  "random”  spraying  with  the 

Auto-Pop  Nozzle.  One  finger  regu¬ 
lates  spray  from  a  stream  to  a  fine  mist. 

We  make  40  styles  and  sizes  ofspray- 
ers.  Ask  for  catalog  containing  val¬ 
uable  spraying  calendar.  Free. 

CO.,  28  Jay  St.f  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


E.  C 


It  Is  Worth  While 

Buy  a  machine  that  docs  the 
work  right— that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  that  foliage  is  never 
burned,  but  gets  Its  due  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  these  tilings.  They  throw  finest  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  clog. 
You  ought,  to  know  more  about  them.  Write 
for  instruction  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Mailed  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PEHP  CO.,  No.  2  1 1  th  8L,Elmlra,  X.Y. 1 


HURST  POTATO* 
“  ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


ON  FREE  TRIAL. 

No  money  In  Advance — Fay  when 
convenient.  Sprnys  Everything — 
Trees;  Potatoes,  Truck. etc.  4  rows 
at  a  time — 20  acres  a  day.  Doubles 
Your  Crop- extra  yield  one  acre 
will  pay  it  first  season .  A  boy  can 
operate  it.  GUARANTEED  FIVE 
YEARS.  Wholesale  Price  (whore 
A  ,  .  no  agent).  AGENTS  WANTED. 

After  trial,  if  j’ou  keep  it — pay  when  you  can.  Special  FREE 
OFFER  for  first  one  in  each  locality.  “SPRAYING  GUIDE"  and 
fpll  information  FREE.  Write  Today.  We  Pay  Freight. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG  CO.,  56,  North  St.,Canton,0. 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 


Leggett’s  Dusters 

saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  Fail. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT'S 

k  CHAMPION 
.DUSTER 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 

'  The  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 

The  JUMBO 

. . . .  dusts  trees. 

20-rage  Spray  Calendar  gives  concise  information  regarding 
Dusters  and  address  of  nearest  dealer.  Wailed  on  request. 

301  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


LEGGETT  &  BBO. 


Arsenate 
of  Lead 


This  is  the  most  efficient  and  lasting  of  all  insecticides, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  safest.  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead 
sticks  to  the  foliage  after  application  and  stays  on;  rains  will  not  wash 
.it  off.  This  means  a  saving  of  time  and  solution  in  respraying,  and 
uninterrupted  protection  of  your  plants  or  trees.  There  is  absolutely 
no  danger  of  burning  or  scorching  the  foliage  no  matter  how  strong  a 
solution  is  used;  solution  is  made  with  water  only,  or  it  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  fungicides.  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  the  perfect  insec¬ 
ticide  for  the  Coddling  Moth,  Potato  Bug,  Gypsy  Moth,  Tent  Cateroillar 
and  all  other  leaf-eating  insects. 

Write  for  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO..  31  Broad  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Topics. — I  spoke  about  that  in¬ 
cubator  that  persisted  in  breaking  the 
“no  smoking”  rule.  When  we  found  that 
it  would,  not  go  we  got  the  eggs  out  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  put  them  under 
hens  and  a  turkey.  These  eggs  were 
pretty  cold  before  we  changed  them,  and 
I  did  not  have  great  hopes  for  chicks. 
There  were  about  150  that  seemed  worth 
trying  after  testing.  We  made  the  sit¬ 
ting  hens  and  the  turkey  stretch  them¬ 
selves  to  the  limit  and  still  there  were  30 
eggs  left.  We  took  a  couple  of  hens  that 
wanted  to  sit  and  then  changed  their 
minds,  planted  them  on  these  eggs  and 
boxed  them  in  so  they  couldn’t  get  away. 
But  what’s  the  use  of  trying  to  make  a 
hen  do  what  she  objects  to?  Those  hens 
would  not  do  business,  and  the  eggs  were 
spoiled.  Out  of  the  remainder  we 
hatched  107.  These  were  divided  up 
among  part  of  the  hens,  and  the  others 
started  on  another  round.  Old  Queen, 
the  white  turkey,  was  a  success  as  an  in¬ 
cubator  and  a  failure  as  a  brooder.  She 
was  too  clumsy,  and  killed  her  chicks. 
We  learned  to  let  her  brood  the  eggs  un¬ 
til  they  were  “pipped” — then  we  took 
them  away  and  put  them,  under  hens  to 
finish  the  job.  We  have  made  a  failure 
thus  far  of  trying  to  raise  chicks  in  the 
brooders.  They  go  off  at  wholesale  with 
scours !  While  this  happens  in  the  brood¬ 
ers  hens  cooped  a  few  feet  away  raise 
every  chick  with  the  same  feed  and  water. 
Why  is  it?  .  .  .  Some  weeks  ago  I 

spoke  of  a  sow  that  broke  her  leg.  It 
was  done  while  we  were  all  at  church, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  see  how  she 
did  it.  There  were  seven  lusty  little  pigs. 
The  sow  would  eat  but  little,  and  be¬ 
came  so  thin  and  weak  that  I  did  not 
expect  her  to  live.  Still,  she  nursed  the 
pigs  until  T  thought  they  could  live  with¬ 
out  her  milk  and  then  we  took  them  away 
and  fed  them  on  a  thin  slop  of  mixed 
feed.  The  sow  soon  began  to  gain,  and 
is  now  eating  well.  While  lame  she  will 
make  a  good  hog  by  Fall.  The  little 
fellows  are  small,  and  will  never  be  full 
size,  I  fear.  We  have  no  skim-milk  to 
feed  them.  With  a  healthy  sow  we  can 
start  the  pigs  well,  but  if  they  lack  milk 
for  the  first  eight  weeks  they  will  carry 
the  evidence  of  it  up  to  the-  very  knife. 
Another  sow  had  six  pigs  and  killed  three 
of  them.  She  is  a  good-sized  animal,  and 
her  three  pigs  weigh  more  than  the  seven 
of  the  other  litter.  There  is  one  objec¬ 
tion  to  my  plan  of  buying  sows  instead  of 
breeding  them  here.  We  are  not  always 
sure  that  they  will  prove  good  milkers. 
A  profitable  sow  must  be  a  good  dairy 
animal.  .  .  .  We  are  using  a  set  of 
Wonder  plow  trucks  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  Bob  and  Jerry  cannot  be 
called  a  very  steady  team,  and  our  soil 
is  tough  and  stony.  In  many  cases  we 
have  had  trouble  in  doing  smooth,  even 
plowing.  These  “trucks”  are  really  two 
wheels,  one  large  and  one  small,  which 
are  bolted  to  the  plow  beam.  The  large 
one  runs  in  the  furrow  ahead  of  the 
plow,  while  the  small  one  travels  on  the 
unplowed  land.  The  difference  in  level 
between  the  two  gives  the  depth  of  the 
furrow.  We  find  this  a  great  help.  The 
wheels  keep  the  plow  steady  and  hold  it 
down  to  the  work  with  little  pulling  or 
riding  on  the  plow  handles.  On  some 
of  our  fields  the  trucks  save  the  time  of 
an  extra  man  as  driver.  ...  As  we 
all  know,  many  excellent  writers  on  farm 
matters  insist  that  we  spread  over  too 
much  ground  in  trying  to  raise  our  crops. 
They  would  have  us  take  less  ground, 
work  it  thoroughly,  feed  it  well  and  thus 
make  it  grow  double  the  crop.  This  is 
called  “intensive  farming” — a  sort  of  rais¬ 
ing  two  blades  of  grass  on  half  the  space 
on  which  one  grew  before.  Now,  is  there 
anything  in  this  for  practical  men,  or  is 
it  a  “fad?”  I  am  going  to  try  to  find  out 
this  year  on  my  lower  fields.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  potatoes.  I  have  no  use  for  my 
old  potato  planter,  and  my  neighbor  uses 
it  to  plant  for  a  number  of  people.  All 
around  me  are  fields  planted  with  it,  and 
I  can  have  a  chance  to  compare  results. 
Along  the  road  there  is  a  piece  of  land 
we  want  for  a  lawn  this  Fall.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  “intensive”  potato  culture  ahead  of 
the  lawn.  The  soil  was  plowed,  well 
worked  twice  with  spring-tooth  and  three 
times  with  the  Acme.  Then  we  laid  it 
off  carefully  in  straight  rows  two  feet 
apart,  and  planted  Irish  Cobbler  seed 
about  15  inches  in  the  row.  Potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  the  rate  of  1,500  pounds  per 
acre  was  scattered  along  the  rows.  We 
expect  to  work  that  soil  four  times  with 
a  light  harrow  or  weeder  before  the 
plants  come  up.  Then  we  shall  use  a 
cultivator,  working  deep  until  the  vines 
are  large,  hand-hoe  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  watch  those  plants  like  children.  Now 
let’s  see  how  this  puttering  method  com¬ 
pares  with  the  machine  planting.  With 
twice  the  crop  our  hand  work  will  pay 


and,  if  need  be,  we  can  plant  sweet  corn 
in  the  potatoes  and  turnips  in  the  corn 
after  the  potatoes  are  dug.  Or,  take  an¬ 
other  case,  we  have  a  patch  of  some  600 
currant  bushes.  The  scale  got  at  them 
badly;  and  I  cut  them  back  and  planted 
strawberries  between  the  bushes.  This 
Spring  we  plowed  betwee-n  the  rows  and 
planted  45  peach  trees  16  feet  apart.  Be¬ 
tween  the  peach  trees  we  have  planted 
potatoes.  Later  single  stalks  of  Ever¬ 
green  corn  will  be  grown  five  feet  apart 
in  the  potato  rows.  The  strawberries 
look  well,  and  after  fruiting  we  shall  let 
runners  work  out  so  as  to  make  wide 
beds.  The  currants  are  making  a  new 
growth  from  the  roots,  and  we  shall  now 
try  to  keep  them  free  from  scale.  Now 
all  this  demands  heavy  fertilizing  and 
the  most  thorough  culture.  You  must 
keep  the  grass  and  weeds  down  or  get 
out.  Also  in  planting  raspberries  and 
blackberries. . As  an  advo¬ 

cate  of  sod  culture  I  had  one  trump  card 
in  a  peach  orchard  of  50  trees  on  the 
lower  farm.  In  a  petulant  mood  Nature 
humped  up  the  rock  here  until  the  solid 
ledge  came  to  the  surface.  A  hard  point 
sticks  out  with  a  thin  wipe  of  soil  over 
the  rest.  Garden  crops  and  grain  dry 
out  here  every  Summer,  so  I  picked  it 
as  a  hard  test  for  the  Stringfellow  meth¬ 
od.  The  peach  trees  were  planted  in 
little  holes  cut  in  the  sod,  and  have  been 
mulched  from  the  start  with  the  weeds 
which  are  hand-picked  from  the  garden 
and  strawberries.  They  have  grown  into 
a  perfect  demonstration  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  method.  Here  was  a  chance  to 
put  my  thumb  in  the  armhole  of  a  vest 
and  smile  superior  at  these  cultivating 
scoffers!  In  an  evil  moment  I  told  the 
boys  to  plow  a  little  patch  beyond  this 
orchard.  They  didn’t  understand,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  it  they  had  struggled  and 
toiled  all  over  that  ledge  and  ripped  up 
my  chance  to  “point  with  pride.”  It’s 
all  plowed  up !  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
it  will  probably  put  new  life  into  the  trees 
and  make  them  larger,  but  no  one  who 
sees  them  now  will  believe  that  I  made 
them  as  they  are  without  cultivation. 
When  I  tell  about  it  they  will  squint  an 
eye  at  those  furrows  and  shrug  their 
shoulders!  However,  I  have  another  or¬ 
chard  as  an  object  lesson.  I  have  often 
felt  that  I  would  like  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  some  of  these  experimenters 
when  the  work  they  wanted  to  bank  on 
is  upset.  .  .  .  Sunday,  May  5,  was  the 

nearest  approach  to  a  Spring  day  we  have 
had  this  year.  It  was  only  an  approach, 
for  though  the  sun  was  warm  and  bright 
a  cold  wind  was  blowing.  I  fear  that  a 
number  of  our  citizens  on  their  way  to 
church  would  have  been  reasonably  satis¬ 
fied  if  Saturday  had  changed  weather 
with  Sunday.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Spring  has  finally  come.  This  good  day 
found  us  with  only  half  the  potatoes 
planted,  with  2,000  strawberry  plants  to 
set,  150  trees  to  plant,  hardly  an  onion 
seed  started  and  other  handicaps.  How¬ 
ever,  what  we  have  done  thus  far  looks 
well,  and  what  we  lack  is  a  chance  to  do 
more.  We  have  a  good  bloom  on  most 
of  the  peach  trees,  cherries  are  white, 
and  this  is  our  apple  year.  It  seemed 
like  the  return  of  good  old  times  to  walk 
over  the  hills  on  Sunday  afternoon  and 
really  feel  the  sun  once  more.  Each  year 
it  seems  if  there  were  greater  joy  than 
ever  before  when  the  Spring  came  danc¬ 
ing  up  our  valley.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
comfort  to  me  to  sit  here  on  my  stone 
wall  and  see  week  by  week  how  the  green 
starts  by  the  springs  and  low  places, 
creeps  over  the  rye  and  grass,  sends  a 
little  shimmer  of  color  through  the  trees, 
and  finally  bursts  out  into  the  full  glory 
of  Spring.  Here  I  am,  one  of  a  long 
string  of  so-called  proprietors  of  this 
piece  of  land.  Very  likelv  for  a  thousand 
years  men  have  rested  here  and  tried  in 
their  various  ways  of  reasoning  to  under¬ 
stand  the  great  mystery  of  life  and  the 
far  greater  mystery  of  death.  Not 
one  has  solved  it,  yet  those  have  come 
nearest  to  it  who  got  closest  to  the 
silence,  and  have  come  to  the  death  which 
Winter  brings  and  the  life  which  follows 
it  with  Spring.  I  have  had  men  tell  me 
that  such  thinking  will  never  increase  the 
potato  crop,  or  kill  the  San  Jose  scale, 
and  they  are  right ;  yet  it  may  give  us  a 
better  motive  for  growing  more  potatoes 
and  making  a  better  orchard.  Each 
Spring  shows  me  how  the  city  is  growing 
out  toward  our  valley.  “Wait  till  they 
get  those  tunnels  under  the  river,”  people 
say,  “and  then  your  hills  will  be  covered 
by  a  town.”  It  is  not  unlikely,  yet  what¬ 
ever  man  may  do,  Spring  will  still  come 
dancing  up  the  valley  after  Winter  goes. 
Those  who  follow  me  will  see  fewer  trees 
from  my  hill,  but  there  will  be  the  same 
ripple  on  the  water,  the  same  light  on 
the  clouds  and  the  same  smile  of  God 
in  the  sunshine  and  faint  shadows.  No 
man  who  knows  that  the  sun  is  shining 
can  get  away  from  that,  and  ’way  back 
on  lonely  farms  where  life  is  hard  and 
weary  and  where  there  is  little  hope  for 
the  rush  of  eager  feet  from  the  city,  the 
same  smile  and  comfort  are  to  be  found. 

H.  W.  C. 


T  ANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA.,  is  famous  for  thrifty  people,  who  believe  the  best  is  the 
I  J  cheapest  always;  and  that  the  proof  of  the  roof  is  in  tho  wearing.  The  illustration 
Bhows  the  splendid  barn  of  Jacob  Rouch,  of  Strausburr ,  Pa. ,  which  is  covered  with 


CAREY’S  Cement1  ROOFING 

Mr.  Rouch  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  his  roof  will  outlast  the  building  itself,  for 
he  has  abundant  proof  that  a  Carey  Roof  resists  moisture,  heat  and  cold,  will  not  blow  off, 
dry  out,  rust,  rot,  melt,  crack,  spring  leaks  or  catch  fire  from  falling  sparks. 

Carey’s  Roofing  contains  neither  tar  nor  paper.  It  la  composed  of  Carey’s  Special 
Process  Asphalt  Cement  Compound,  Carey’s  best  woolen  felt  and  Btrong  burlap  —  all 
compressed  Into  compact,  always  flexible  sheets.  The  Carey  patent  lap  covers  and 
protects  nail  heads,  making  neat,  everlasting,  weather-proof  joints. 

May  be  applied  easily  by  common  labor;  is  equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces, 
and  may  be  laid  over  leaky  metal  or  shingle  roofs  without  expense  of  removal. 

Sola  from  our  warehouses  conveniently  located  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  insuring  lowest  freight  rates  and  quick  service. 

Wrlto  to-day  for  FREE  sample,  illustrated  Booklet  and  special  prices — ALL  SENT  FREE. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.,  42  Wayne  Ave.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Buggy  Book  FREE 


I  Want  to  Send  You  One  FREE! 

Write  me  a  post-card  and  you  will  get  the  Book  by  return  mail  free. 
GREATEST  BUGGY  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

for  those  who  have  use  for  a  Vehicle. 

OVER  150,000  OF  THESE  BOOKS  SENT  TO  VEHICLE  BUYERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  U.  S. 

This  wonderful  Buggy  Book  explains  all  the  factory  secrets  of  I 
how  the  famous  split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  mad )  from  the  Hick¬ 
ory  Log  and  raw  material  Into  the  most  beat  tiful  Bugyies  of 
quality,  ready  for  shipment  at  lowest  factory  prices, 

ON  THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Don’t  bay  n  Vehicle  of  »ny  kind  from  toy  ono 
until  you  write  me  for  my  wonderful  Buggy  Book. 

Write  me  today.  A  post  I  will  bring  the  Book  Free. 

H  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290.  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  Famous-SPLIT  HICKORY" 


Zvsry 

Vehicle 
Made  In 

Our 

Factory 
Is  Fully 
Cuaran* 
lead. 


WRITE  \  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  V-  203 

It  is  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  Thecutsare  made  large  so  as  to  show  you  just  how  eacn 
vehicle  is  mede.  The  two  centerpages  show  a  colored  plate  9x11  inches,  otour  CHICACO  SPECIAL  BUCCY.  reproduced  la 
the  actual  colors  just  as  it  is  painted  and  finished.  The  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  are  shipped  direct 
from  our  factory.  Our  prices  are  the  very  lowest.  Bs  sure  to  see  our  Smith  Cfl..  Chicane.  III. 

astonishingly  low  prices  and  tho  most  liberal  terma  ever  Ollered.  "™r»m  9milll  «*U.,  unicaflo.  Ills] 


No.  656.  Combination  Top  Buggy  and  Driving 
Wagon  with  Stanhope  Style  Buggy  Seat  and  Bike 
Goar.  Also  Extra  Seatfor  Open  Wagon.  Prlcecom- 
plete,  $61.60.  As  good  as  sells  for  $25.00  more. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  faetoiy  to  user.for  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
and guaranteesafedellvery.  You areoutnoth- 
lng  If  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality,  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  InTThe  World 

selling  to  the  consu  mer  exclusively.  W e  make 
200  styles  of  Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mlg.  Co.,  Elkhart,  In<L 


No.  315.  Light  Extension  Top  Surrey.  Price 
complete,  $73.50.  As  good  as  sells  for  $25.00  more. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial,  mil  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  exponse  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  Notts': 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  cotalog. 


The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  DEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL 
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IDIRECT  T0 


YOU 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES  U  our  way. 
No  middlemen  between 
vou  and  us.  Our  large 
kfree  catalog  tells  all 
J  about  our  no-money- 
I  with-order-plan.  2  years’ 
'guaranty  and  how  we 

— -  ^mmr  t,  ship  anywhere  on  ap- 

•oval.  We  build  over  150  styles  of  vehicles  including 
3W  style  “Auto  Tods”  and  line  National  Leader  at 
49.50.  Every  vehicle  wo  sell  goes  out  on  trial ,  to  be 
returned  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  Don  t 
buy  vehicles  or  harness,  till  you  hear  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money- Saving  Catalog 

JJ.S.  BUGGY  6l  CART  CO^A 

Sta.27,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Mica 
Axle 
Grease 

Helps  the  Wagon  up 
the  Hill 

The  load  seem9  lighter — Wagon 
and  team  wear  longer — You  make 
more  money,  and  have  more  time 
to  make  money,  when  wheels  are 
greased  with 

Mica  Axle  Grease 

— The  longest  wearing  and  most 
satisfactory  lubricant  in  the  world, 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

Incorporated 
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May  IS, 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

T11E  li  TJ SI  NESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established,  1850. 

Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


IIkkbkrt  W.  Coi.ling wood,  Editor. 

Du.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  / 

Mrs.  K.  T.  Koyle,  ^Associates. 

Joun  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager.  • 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2  04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  18,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

A  number  of  large  barns  have  been  built  entirely  of 
concrete— not  concrete  blocks,  but  solid  walls.  There 
has  been  so  much  interest  taken  in  this  plan  of  barn 
building  that  we  have  obtained  full  plans  and  complete 
descriptions  of  one  of  the  best  of  such  barns  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  These  will  be  printed  soon. 

* 

It  is  true  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with 
representatives  of  the  German  government  to  continue 
the  low  tariff  on  apples  for  another  year.  The  German 
Reichstag  must  ratify  this  agreement,  but  there  seems 
little  doubt  about  that.  Both  countries  have  made  tariff 
concessions — the  only  sensible  thing  either  could  do. 
Apple  growers  helped  influence  this  tariff  trade  by 
making  their  wants  known. 

* 

It  is  reported  that  an  army  officer  will  ride  a  purebred 
Arabian  stallion  from  Oregon  across  the  country  to 
the  Atlantic  coast.  This  will  be  done  to  test  the  power 
and  endurance  of  the  Arab  breed.  It  is  claimed  that 
these  horses  possess  wind  and  endurance  far  superior 
to  ordinary  breeds.  If  the  experiment  succeeds,  it  is 
likely  that  horse  breeding  in  Colorado  and  other 
States  of  high  altitude  will  become  a  special  industry. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Arab  owes  much  of  his  excellence 
to  the  pure  dry  air  of  his  native  deserts.  High  up  near 
the  mountains  in  this  country  would  seem  to  be  the 
host  place  to  breed  him. 

* 

The  first  prize  contest  for  photographs  resulted  as 
follows — the  awards  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
printed : 

H.  N.  KERR,  Keokuk  County,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  HURST,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

H.  S.  WEBER,  Lancaster  County,  Penn. 

Some  of  the  pictures  were  excellent.  The  subjects 
were  good,  but  some  of  the  photographs  were  so  dim 
that  they  could  not  possibly  be  printed.  We  must  have 
clear  contrasts  betwen  light  and  shade  and  large  figures 
in  order  to  make  suitable  engravings. 

* 

On  page  364  we  told  how  the  Pomona  Grange  of 
Tioga  County,  Pa.,  grew  a  good  crop  of  glory  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  use  the  free  seeds  sent  them  by  Senator  Phil¬ 
ander  C.  Knox.  Letters  commending  this  action  are 
coming  from  all  over  the  country.  It  was  a  great  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  here  comes  a  man  from  New  York  with  a 
first-class  amendment : 

That  idea  of  sending  back  the  “graft"  seeds  is  a  good 
one.  I  would  like  to  add  to  it  that  the  seeds  should  lie 
returned  by  express,  not  paid.  It  would  be  such  a  nice  way 
to  bring  home  to  the  distinguished  Senator  the  need  of 
package  post. 

Good !  These  statesmen  have  pocketbook  nerves  like 
the  rest  of  us.  After  they  have  paid  out  a  few  dollars 
for  expressagc  on  these  returned  seeds,  they  would  be 
a  little  more  approachable.  We  have  been  told  that 
many  of  these  statesmen  carry  a  book  of  “franks”  given 
by  the  express  companies,  to  pay  express  charges.  Let 
the  returned  seeds  eat  up  these  franks  anyway,  a  great 
idea!  Put  it  in  practice.  Write  a  letter,  put  it  in 
the  package  with  the  seeds,  and  express  it  back  C.  O.  D. ! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


So  far  as  we  have  learned,  that  cattle  report  lost  by 
the  express  company,  lias  not  been  found.  Do  the  pa¬ 
pers  fit  the  cows ?  It  looks  as  if  everyone  has  forgot¬ 
ten  this  important  fact,  and  that  we  shall  never  know 
until  that  report  is  found.  We  would  like  to  help  in 
the  search  and,  therefore,  print  this  notice: 

LOST,  STRAYED  OR  STOLEN. 

One  investigation  report,  Jersey  cattle  species,  last 
seen  in  the  hands  of  an  express  company.  Finder  will 
please  return  same  to  Executive  Committee  of  A.  J.  C. 
C.,  and  doubtless  receive  a  “resolution”  of  thanks. 

* 


A  BUTCHER’S  DOZEN  OF  POLITICIANS. 

The  men  whose  names  follow  voted  to  retain  the 
present  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  after  Gov. 
Hughes  had  asked  for  his  removal: 


JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS,  . 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER, 
S.  P.  FRANCH0T, 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER,  . 
JOHN  RAINES,  . 
SANFORD  W.  SMITH,  . 
WM.  J.  TULLY,  . 
HORACE  WHITE, 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  . 
JOSEPH  ACKR0YD  . 
FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  . 


.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

.  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
.  Corning,  N.  Y. 
.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
.  .  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

.  Utica,  N.  Y. 
East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


These  men  represent  districts  where  farmers  form 
a  large  proportion  of  the  voters.  Farmers  can  reach 
them  directly  by  ballot,  and  should  make  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  chase  every  one  of  them  to  the  political  grave¬ 
yard.  They  will  go  there  when  farmers  understand 
•the  real  situation.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  indulge  in  personalities.  These 
men  have  put  themselves  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
moral  question  which  is  of  a  deeper  interest  to  country 
people  than  any  other  class.  A  weed  is  a  plant  out 
of  place.  These  men  are  out  of  place  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Good  farming  means  pulling  out  weeds — whether 
they  be  “pussley”  or  politicians.  Last  Fall  there  were 
farmers  all  over  the  country  who  envied  the  voters  in 
Wadworth’s  district  for  the  chance  they  had  to  hit 
straight  at  the  evil  of  misrepresentation.  Now,  in  a 
dozen  districts  the  same  chance  is  offered. 

First,  read  the  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Gov. 
Hughes— printed  on  the  next  page.  There  is  the  case 
stated  clearly  and  without  passion.  Can  any  honest 
man  read  it  and  not  put  himself  on  the  Governor’s  side? 
This,  however,  is  only  the  ripple  on  the  surface.  The 
real  cause  for  opposition  goes  deeper  and  involves  the 
very  principles  of  popular  government.  Behind  this 
butcher’s  dozen  of  Senators  will  be  found,  like  wolves 
skulking  in  the  shadow,  the  most  powerful  gang  of 
grafters,  public  robbers  and  slick  politicians  that  ever 
cursed  New  York  State.  They  have  found  that  Gov. 
Hughes  would  not  compromise  or  dicker  or  knuckle 
down,  and  so  they  have  combined  to  crush  him.  No 
man  is  more  vitally  interested  in  true  popular  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  farmer.  The  very  nature  of  his  life  and 
work  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  reach  over  the  poli¬ 
ticians  to  the  head  of  government.  That  is  also  why 
he  is  the  best  citizen  to  help  Gov.  Hughes  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis.  The  Governor  represents  government  by 
the  people.  The  men  whose  names  we  print  are  for 
government  by  the  politicians.  We  have  no  need  to 
ask- a  self-respecting  farmer  which  side  he  is  on.  We 
shall  hammer  away  at  the  heart  of  this  question  so  long 
as  such  men  are  able  to  dominate  public  life.  The  Leg¬ 
islature  will  soon  adjourn,  but  we  urge  farmers  to 
write  to  their  Senators  at  once,  and  tell  them  the  truth 
before  they  leave  Albany.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  them,  do 
not  bluff  or  threaten,  but  tell  them  fearlessly  that  you 
are  with  the  Governor,  and  consequently  against  them. 
You  may  tell  them  for  us  that  the  campaign  against 
Mr.  Wadsworth  was  a  mere  passing  shadow  compared 
with  what  is  coming.  If  they  sneer  at  the  ability  of 
farmers  to  break  political  machines,  remind  them  that 
Mr.  Wadsworth  did  the  same!  Up  and  at  them! 


The  order  also  directs  a  reduction  in  rates  on  empty 
flower  boxes  from  New  York  to  the  points  named,  to 
the  merchandise  rate  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  This 
decision  is  of  far-reaching  importance.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  as  a  result  of  express  exactions,  the 
florists  of  Madison,  Chatham,  Short  Hills,  and  vicinity 
started  a  wagon  express  to  New  York,  which  has 
proved  highly  satisfactory  to  them,  and  in  some  con¬ 
siderable  degree  disturbing  to  the  express  company,  but 
this  warning  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  octopus  re¬ 
flective.  No  doubt  there  will  be  further  exactions,  in 
spite  of  the  Interstate  Commission,  but  the  florists  have 
blazed  the  trail  for  other  industries,  and  farmers  es¬ 
pecially  will  be  interested  in  the  outcome.  A  few  local 
florists  or  farmers  may  seem  small  to  the  express  mag¬ 
nates,  but  the  Society  of  American  Florists  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  is  in  a  position  to  offer  convincing  argu¬ 
ments  when  the  rights  of  individual  members  are  at¬ 
tacked. 

* 

A  farmer  who  lives  near  a  large  eastern  city  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  selling  on  the  street  market  for 
the  past  25  years.  As  the  city  provides  no  regular  mar¬ 
ket  place,  farmers  drive  their  teams  on  a  leading  street 
and  sell  from  the  wagon.  Several  large  stores  thought 
this  interfered  with  their  trade,  and  combined  to  drive 
the  farmers  away.  They  claimed  that  they  owned  the 
street  (up  to  the  center)  on  which  their  property 
f i  onted,  and  they  told  the  police  to  drive  the  farmers 
away.  All  took  fright  and  went,  except  this  one  farm¬ 
er,  who  had  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  a  farmer 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  sell  his  own  produce 
in  a  public  highway.  This  man  stuck  and  insisted 
on  his  rights.  The  police  arrested  him,  and  hauled  him 
before  the  judge,  where  the  farmer  stuck  to  his  rights 
again.  He  heard  the  police  say  to  the  judge:  “You 
must  find  him  guilty  and  drive  him  away.  If  there  is 
no  law  for  it.  you  must  make  one!”  A  judge  might 
try  to  make  a  law  to  suit  the  case  for  some  people,  but 
when  a  prisoner  will  fight  the  decision,  no  judge  wants 
his  self-made  law  carried  up.  The  judge  postponed 
the  case.  The  farmer  went  to  a  lawyer,  but  could  not 
get  him  to  appear  against  the  merchants  and  the  police. 
Then  he  thought  of  another  lawyer,  who  belonged  to 
his  Grange.  This  man  remembered  that  the  Grange 
members  were  buying  goods  from  these  merchants.  On 
his  advice  these  Patrons  went  right  to  the  merchants  and 
told  them  they  could  either  stop  persecuting  these  farm¬ 
ers  ot  lose  the  tiade  from  that  Grange,  and  they  quit 
the  persecution  right  off— farmers  now  sell  in  front 
of  those  stores.  The  police  do  not  like  it,  and  are 
said  to  be  “sour”  on  that  farmer,  but  he  helped  him¬ 
self  and  his  neighbors  by  standing  up  for  his  rights.  If 
a  man  wants  people  to  walk  over  him,  the  best  thing  lie 
can  do  is  to  fall  down  and  worship  trouble. 


BREVITIES . 

The  time  has  come,  the  Walrus  said, 

To  talk  of  many  things; 

Of  shoes  and  ships  and  sealing  wax. 

Of  cabbages  and  kings, 

And  if  the  papers  tit  the  cows, 

And  why  reports  have  wings. 

— Through  the  looking  Glass,  Revised  Version. 

They  could  call  a  statement  “proper” 

And  mislead  the  man  who  sent  it. 

And  then  talk  “investigation” 

When  it  seems  they  never  meant  it. 

And  when  finally  they  started 
The  expressmen  cut  their  capers 

And  the  questions  still  unanswered, 

Did  the  cows  fit  in  the  papers? 

Of  what  value  is  “food  for  reflection”  unless  it.  is  well 
digested? 

Whoever  heard  of  a  man  that  was  legislated  into 
honesty? 

Lime  and  sulphur  appears  to  check  Pear  blight  under 
some  conditions. 

What  about  the  man  who  works  like  a  lord  in  order  that 
his  wife  may  play  lady? 

What  about  sowing  rape  with  Spring  grain  to  make 
pasture  after  the  grain  is  off? 

Has  anyone  found  it  profitable  to  harrow  the  wheat  in 
Spring?  If  so.  when  was  it  done? 


* 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  just  ren¬ 
dered  its  first  opinion  in  a  case  involving  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  an  express  rate.  This  was  the  case 
brought  by  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  rate  charged  by  the  United  States  Express 
Company  for  the  shipment  of  cut  flowers  from  New 
Jersey  points  to  New  York  was  excessive,  unreason¬ 
able  and  unjust.  The  rate  was  50  cents  per  100  pounds 
until  July,  1906,  when  it  was  increased  to  $1  per  100. 
Commissioner  Franklin  IC.  Lane,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  commission,  holds  that  the  rate  should 
be  reduced  to  60  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  orders  the 
express  company  to  cease  charging  the  $1  rate  after 
June  15.  He  directs  that  on  or  before  that  date  it 
shall  put  in  effect  a  60-cent  rate  from  Chatham  and 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  to  New  York  City,  a  72-cent  rate 
from  Allentown,  Pa.,  to  New  York  City,  and  a  90-cent 
rate  from  Philadelphia  and  adjacent  points  named. 


There  is  at  least  one  place  where  too  much  sand  is  un¬ 
desirable — the  cement  building  block. 

“Mental  calibre”  appears  to  be  a  favorite  phrase  with 
men  who  think  capacity  depends  upon  size.  It  is  the  power 
back  of  the  idea  that  makes  it  cut. 

If  a  man  came  to  you  and  wanted  your  name  on  his 
book  because  you  are  “the  most  influential  man  in  the 
neighborhood,”  what  are  the  chances  that  he  would  get  it? 

Experiments  in  North  Dakota  show  that  the  oats  that 
weigh  most  per  bushel  are  not  necessarily  the  most  valuable. 
The  best  oat  is  the  one  that  gives  most  meat,  and  some 
varieties  uniformly  give  a  higher  per  cent  of  It  than  others. 

There  are  in  this. country  six  post  offices  named  Noah _ 

strange  to  say,  not  one  in  the  State  of  Ark.  There  are 
also  five  Isaac,  two  Jacob,  one  Abraham,  seven  Joseph,  one 
Moses,  five  Aaron,  three  David,  one  Saul,  one  Elijah  and 
two  Job. 

In  one  place  this  bad  weather  has  rotted  the  potato  seed, 
in  another  cut  off  the  pig  crop,  in  another  ruined  the  peach 
crop,  and  in  another  forced  dairymen  to  buy  more  grain. 
It  has  increased  the  cold  and  pneumonia  crop.  However, 
we  shall  turn  up  at  'Ihanksgiving  with  the  usual  surplus  of 
blessings. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Without  opposition,  the  New  York  Senate 
May  1  passed  Mr.  Hooper's  bill,  which  seeks  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  employment  of  women  employed  in  mercantile  es¬ 
tablishments.  The  hill  provides  that  women  or  minors  shall 
not  be  employed  before  7  a.  m.,  or  after  10  p.  m.  nor  more 
than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  on  Saturday,  or  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  workday  of  some 
one  day  in  the  week.  .  .  .  Armed  with  a  shotgun  Wil¬ 

liam  Ewing,  a  farmer  living  near  Ilammond,  Ind.,  April  28, 
lay  in  ambush  five  hours  for  a  party  of  five  Chicago  motor¬ 
ists,  two  of  them  women,  and  when  they  approached  his 
ambuscade  compelled  them  to  stop  their  machine  and  pay 
him  $75  for  damage  resulting  from  a  runaway  they  had 
caused.  Ewing  was  on  his  way  to  church  in  Ilammond  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  when  the  heavy  touring  car  scorched 
past.  Ills  horse  took  fright  and  Mrs.  Ewing  and  the  girl 
were  thrown  in  a  ditch  and  the  buggy  wrecked.  The  scorch¬ 
ers  sped  on  without  tendering  assistance,  which  so  enraged 
Ewing  that  he  determined  to  await  their  return  and  force 
repara  don.  The  automobile  bore  a  Chicago  license  tag. 
•  ,•  A  •  The  temperature  dropped  to  below  the  freezing 
point  at  interlaken,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  May  2  Cayuga  Lake  was 
coated  with  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  from  Kidders  and 
Sheldrake.  It  is  feared  that  fruit  trees  suffered.  .  .  . 

Snow,  which  in  some  places  fell  to  a  depth  of  four  inches-, 
covered  the  greater  part  of  Nebraska  May  3,  breaking  all 
known  records  for  the  month  of  May,  not  only  in  the 
amount  of  snow,-  but  in  the  temperature,  which  registered 
27  degrees  early  in  the  day.  The  snow  was  driven  by  a 
heavy  wind  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  had  all’ the 
features  of  a  blizzard,  including  train-delaying  drifts.  The 
same  day  snow  fell  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Iowa.  .  .  . 

The  latest  accident  bulletin  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  covering  the  three  months  ending  December  31 
last  shows  that  the  total  number  of  railroad  casualties 
during  that  period  was  20,044,  an  increase  of  1.094  over 
those  ported  during  the  preceding  three  months.  The 
number  of  passengers  and  employees  killed  was  494,  an 
increase  of  207  over  the  previous  three  months’  figures;  the 
passengers  killed  being  80.  .  .  .  May  6  fire  in  a  manu¬ 

facturing  building  on  Canal  Street,  New  York,  caused  a  loss 
of  $100,000,  a  big  printing  plant,  the  Blanchard  Press,  los¬ 
ing  much  of  Its  material. 

GOVERNOR  HUGHES  AND  THE  INSURANCE 
GRAFTERS. 

[From  the  speech  of  Gov.  Charles  E.  Hughes  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  May  2,  19071 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  country  was  shocked  by  the  reve¬ 
lations  made  in  connection  with  the  insurance  investigation. 

I  hose  in  whom  the  greatest  confidence  had  been  reposed, 
men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  community,  were  found 
to  have  betrayed  their  trust,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
policyholders  throughout  the  State  found  that  their  interests 
had  been  disregarded. Vast  funds  contributed  by  them,  impos- 
nig  the  most  sacred  obligation  upon  directors  and  executive 
officers,  had  been  used  for  improper  and  corrupt  purpose. 
Accounts  had  been  manipulated  and  improper  methods  of 
vouchering  resorted  to  in  order  to  conceal  extravagance 
and  corruption.  Yet  all  this  was  done  in  a  business  under 
State  control.  All  these  transactions  took  place  when  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  State  professed  to  have  subjected  the  com¬ 
panies  engaged  therein  to  the  most  rigid  examination.  The 
State  held  them  forth  accredited  to  the  world  as  models  of 
honest  enterprises. 

What  a  farce  it  was!  IIow  every  citizen  of  New  York 
felt  the  stigma  that  had  been  placed  upon  his  citizenship  by 
such  abuses  of -public  confidence!  The  public  indignation 
knew  no  bound:? ;  and  there  was  the  most  earnest  demand 
for  the  reformation  of  the  Insurance  Department,  under 
whose  administration  these  abuses  had  been  possible  Yet 
seven  or  eight  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  laws  which 
resulted  from  this  investigation,  when  I  assumed  office,  I 
found  the  Insurance  Department  in  substantially  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 
Pilose  who  had  been  grossly  derelict,  in  their  duty,  and 
through  whose  neglect  or  connivance  alone  the  abuses  to 
which  I  have  referred  had  been  made  possible,  were  still 
retained  in  relations  of  trust  and  confidence  and  were  re¬ 
garded  as  suitable  channels  for  the  information  in  accord- 
jjJ'ee  with  which  the  .State  authority  was  to  be  exercised. 

I  hat. was  a  condition  which  no  business  manager  would  have 
tolerated  in  any  private  undertaking.  It  was  a  condition 
which  I  could  not  tolerate.  And  after  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt  to  have  the  matter  disposed  of  without  a  formal  and 
official  proceeding  I  recommended  to  the  Senate  the  removal 
of  the  present  superintendent.  After  a  long  delay  it  has 


finally  been  decided  that  the  recommendation  shall  not  be 
complied  with. 

The  people  of  the  State  know  and  approved  the  grounds 
of  the  recommendation.  They  still  know  and  approve  of  them. 
They  expected,  and  had  a  right  to  expect,  that  I  would  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  the  Insurance  Department  put  upon  a  basis 
which  would  command  the  confidence  of  the  policyholders  of 
the  State  and  of  the  United  States.  There  was  no  personal 
question  involved.  The  transaction  of  the  business  of  a 
great  department  of  a  State  should  transcend  all  personal 
considerations.  And  it  is  inimical  to  honest  and  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  that  when  such  a  condition  exists  there  should 
be  a  lack  of  executive  power  to  bring  administration  meth¬ 
ods  up  to  the  standards  demanded  by  the  people. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  people  will  hold 
their  officers  more  strictly  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  perform  their  duties  and  represent  their  con- 
stituencies,  and  that  along  with  this  increased  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility  there  will  be  a  willingness  to  repose  in  their 
chosen  representatives  such  power  as  will  enable  them  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  pubic  trust. _ 


CROP  NOTES . 

We  have  been  touched  by  the  frost  generally  prevalent, 
over  the  country,  although  we  will  probably  have  a  half  to 
two-thirds  crop  of  fruit.  e.  m.  c. 

I^ewiston,  Idaho. 

Weather  conditions  are  bad  here;  many  farmers  who  sowed 
oats  early  are  compelled  to  harrow  them  up  and  reseed. 
Snow  on  .the  hills  in  Boylston,  and  Lake  Ontario  with  leaden 
November  look;  ice  one-half  inch  thick  May  1.  May  9  still 
raining  and  cold ;  some  stock  out  at  pasture,  but  the  feed 
is  short  and  watery ;  no  heart  to  it.  c  e  s 

Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

The  grapevine  received  in  good  condition  and  planted  at 
once.  We  had  a  few  days  of  fine  weather  last  week,  and 
seeding  started,  but  it  was  cut  short  April  26.  when  it  rained 
and  froze  at  night.  Apple  buds  appeared,  and  so  did  cher¬ 
ries,  gooseberries  and  currants.  This  morning.  April  29, 
it  commenced  raining,  turning  to  hail  and  snow,  with  the 
temperature  at  28  degrees,  leaving  us  this  evening  with  an 
inch  of  snow  on  the  level  and  a  blizzard  raging.  I  exam- 
ined  apple  buds  this  evening  and  found  them  black. 

Milwaukee,'  Wis.  N.  m.  n. 

This  is  a  very  cold  and  late  Spring  with  us.  There  was 
ice  one-eighth  inch  this  morning.  We  have  done  no  plant¬ 
ing,  and  there  has  been  very  little  done  by  the  farmers  here¬ 
abouts.  Driving  into  town  yesterday  a  townsman  made  the 
remaik  that  “we  are  having  a  very  mild  Winter.”  The  day 
was  wet  and  cold,  and  it  actually  tried  to  snow.  I  have 
seen  no  signs  of  peaches,  blossom  or  buds,  and  feel  bad,  for 
we  had  such  an  abundance  last  year.  We  shall  have  apples, 
Russets,  Baldwins  and  Lloyds,  if  the  frosts  are  not  too 
severe.  We  have  about  lot)  trees,  eight  varieties,  mostly 
Baldwins  and  Russets,  and  for  two  or  three  years  we  have 
had  a  hundred  barrels  each  year.  w.  t.  w. 

Rowley,  Mass. 

In  centra'  Kansas  the  first  of  the  Winter  was  very  mild, 
not  going  down  to  zero  in  January,  but  in  February  went 
five  below  zero.  March  was  very  warm,  March  25  95  in 
shade,  reaches  blossomed  March  26.  April  came  cooler; 
the  night  of  the  13th  mercury  fell  to  22  above,  killed  all  the 
fruit.  Alfalfa  10  Inches  high  wilted  down  badly;  tender 
varieties  of  wheat,  injured  badl.v.  We  had  two  inches  of 
snow  April  21  ;  did  not  freeze  after  the  snow.  To-day,  May 
3,  snowed  two  inches.  I  have  been  taking  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  in  your  experiments  in  setting  out  fruit  trees  with 
the  side  roots  trimmed  off.  One  of  the  best  orchards  in  this 
part  of  the  country  was  set  with  root  grafts:  that  is,  small 
seedling  roots  grafted  in  the  Winter,  buried  in  sand  and 
kept  in  a  cellar  until  they  had  callused  and  set  in  the 
Spring.  There  -was  not  -much  side  root  to  cut  off.  They 
were  set  in  the  soil  so  there  was  only  one  bud  on  the  scion 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  small  stick  to  show  where 
planted :  the  side  roots  get  started  and  established  before 
there  is  much  top*  to  swing  around  with  the  wind.  If  the 
grafting  has  been  well  done  they  will  grow  faster  than 
transplanted  trees.  T>  j. 

Junction  City,  Kan. 

This  morning,  April  30,  we,  in  this  part  of  Iowa  on  the 
Mississippi  River  looked  out  upon  a  white  shroud  and  thus 
ends  April,  a  cold  and  freezing  month.  March  was  so 
warm  it  started  the  grass,  and  an  early  Spring  was  looked 
for.  Oats  were  sown  and  early  potatoes  planted  as  early 
as  Good  Friday,  March  29.  To-day  I  went  to  look  at  an 
Alfalfa  field  of  two  acres,  and  if  anything  can  withstand 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  April  and  live,  surely 
we  can  expect  it  to  stand  almost  any  treatment.  This 
Alfalfa  was  sown  last  August,  25  pounds  to  the  acre,  on 


oat  stubble,  thoroughly  disked ;  a  splendid  stand,  and  Win- 
ter  found  the  field  in.  good  condition.  Had  there  been  snow 
no  one  would  have  doubted  the  results.  But.  our  whole 
\\  inter  was  unusual  ;  it  seems  alternating  freezing  and  rain 
Zero  was  touched  but.  a  couple  of  times  and  March,  warm 
a''d  balmy,  started  that  Alfalfa,  and  the  field  was  a  thing 
of  beauty.  i’hen  came  April,  and  everything  came  to  a 
standstill :  grass  began  to  look  yellow,  lawns  the  same,  and 
thus  we  found  this  field  about  April  15.  To-day,  after  last 
night  s  snow,  the  field  looked  very  promising,  and  the  owner 
is  encouraged  to  sow  another  field  in  August,  on  oat  stubble. 
In  passing  over  this  field  he  called  my  attention  to  a  line 
of  demarkation  so  plain  and  asked  the  reason.  I  had  been 
urgent  in  getting  this  man  to  try  Alfalfa,  and  two  years 
ago  he  sowed  a  small  strip  with  oats  as  a  cover,  and  with 
the  result  of  a  complete  failure.  On  that  as  soon  as  the 
cover  was  off  the  Alfalfa  withered  under  the  hot  July  and 
August  sun.  But  the  sequel ;  where  that  first  sowing  was, 
is  now  the  best  stand,  the  thriftiest  Alfalfa.  Was  the  soil 
inoculated  bv  the  first  sowing?  This  is  the  owner’s  theory 
and  he  said.  “If  the  remainder  of  this  field  should  die, 
I  shall  resow  in  August ;  this  strip  shows  to  me  the  cor- 
recrness  of  the  bacteria  theory.”  Yet  we  will  not  claim 
too  much;  we  must  see  the  results  in  stack  and  after  the 
cuttings  and  next  Winter.  m  p  w 

Iowa. 


IOWA  FARM  NOTES. 

Here  it  is  April  29,  and  only  four  days  that  there  were 
not  frost  or  ice  in  morning.  Grain  sown  a  month  ago  is  not 
up  yet.  Garden  making,  which  claimed  our  attention  weeks 
ago,  sowing  lettuce,  radishes,  and  such,  got  such  a  setback 
that  we  have  not  been  near  the  garden  since  until  last  week, 
when  we  put  in  some  early  potatoes  and  sowed  some  peas. 
March  was  warm  and  Summer-like,  while  April  was  un- 
usually  cold  and  windy.  I  fear  the  fruit  buds  are  injured. 
I  hey  have  not  put  forth  any  for  several  weeks.  Last  week 
I  reseeded  a  field  where  I  failed  to  get  a  good  catch  last 
year,  the  clover  a  very  poor  stand.  The  Timothy  is  better, 
but  not  enough  to  make  a  good  crop  of  hay.  What  I 
shall  sow  in  it  or  what  to  do  is  quite  a  conundrum  to  me. 
I  shall  need  the  hay  next  Winter.  This  going  into  Winter 
with  mows  only  partly  filled  is  not  pleasant  or  profitable. 
Looking  the  situation  over  I  am  going  to  sow  more  varieties 
of  grasses,  hoping  to  get  a  better  stand.  I  have  ordered  a 
lot  of  Red-top;  which  I  shall  sow  in  addition  to  the  Timothy, 
common  Red  clover  and  Alsike.  I  believe  as  a  rule  farmers 
do  not  attach  enough  importance  to  getting  their  meadows 
we.ll  seeded  the  first  year.  Hay  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
crops.  It  would  be  much  more  valuable  if  we  got  as  full 
a  crop  as  we  ought,  but  how  often  is  there  only  a  half 
or  three-fourths  stands.  If  opr  stand  of  corn  'or  small 
grains  were  as  poor  there  would  be  something  said  and  done 
very  soon.  My  manure  spreader  has  not  come  vet :  my 
neighbors  are  getting  out  their  manure  fast,  while  I  am 
neglecting  mine.  I  was  intending  to  haul  out  a  lot  of 
manure  on  a  field  that  I  am  going  to  plant  to  corn,  but  to 
draw  what  consolation  I  can  from  its  not  coming,  I  shall 
now  top-dress  my  pastures  and  meadows.  I  believe  more  in 
top-dressing  than  in  plowing  manure  under.  n.  u 

Sabula,  Iowa. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
crop  in  Jowa  on  May  1  is  as  follows  :  Apples  65  per  cent, 
pears  45  per  cent,  American  plums  54  per  cent,  Japanese 
plums  13  per  cent,  Domestica  plums  15  per  cent,  cherries 
25  per  cent,  peaches  28  per  cent,  grapes  80  per  cent,  red 
raspberries  60  per  cent,  black  raspberries  63  per  cent,  black¬ 
berries  72  per  cent,  currants  73  per  cent,  gooseberries  68  per 
cent,  strawberries  71  per  cent.  The  outlook  for  a  fruit  crop 
on  April  1  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the  low  tem¬ 
perature  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  injured  cherries, 
plums,  peaches  and  pears,  as  these  were  in  bloom  over  the 
south  third  of  the  State.  The  conditions  this  morning, 
May  4,  though  a  little  colder  (26  degrees),  are  not  unlike 
those  on  April  30.  1903,  when  the  mercury  went  down  to  29 
at  Des  Moines  and  17  at  Larch  wood.  The  line  of  bloom 
at  that  time  was  a  little  in  advance  of  where  it  is  now,  yet 
the  fruit  was  not  all  killed  that  year,  for  the  records  show 
the  following  crop  was  gathered  :  Apples  42  per  cent,  pears 
8  per  cent,  American  plums  14  per  cent,  Japanese  plums 
10  per  cent,  Domestica  plums  11  per  cent,  cherries  28  per 
cent,  peaches  20  per  cent,  grapes  68  per  cent,  red  raspberries 
81  per  cent,  black  raspberries  76  per  cent,  strawberries  92 
per  cent.  It  will  be  two  weeks  yet  before  the  line  of  bloom 
on  fruit  trees  will  have  passed  northward  out  of  the  State, 
and  frosts  may  occur  again  within  that  time.  The  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  the  fruit  crop  this  year  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  1903,  should  the  same  conditions  prevail  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  wbsley  greene. 

Sec.  Iowa  Horticultural  Society. 


Every  Farmer  Knows 


THAT  THE 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  the  Dest  separators.  But 
many  have  the  mistaken  idea,  which  competitors  help  to 
magnify,  that  they  are  “expensive”  and  that  something 
“cheaper”  will  do  in  their  stead 

The. Facts  Are  That  The 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  not  only  the  best  but  at  the  same  time  by  far  the 
cheapest  —  in  proportion  to  the  actual  capacity  and  the 
actual  life  of  the  machine. 

These  are  simple  facts  easily  capable  of  proof  to  any 
buyer  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  get  at  them  and  who 
need  only  apply  to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  or  send 
for  a  catalogue  to  do  so. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 

PORTLAND. OREG. 


A  TON  OF  HAY 

taken  into  the  mow  or  on  the  stack  at  three  sling  loads. 
I  hat  s  not  only  fast  work  but  nice  clean  work.  No  litterings 
whethe  you  are  handling  hay,  straw,  fodder,  or  bound  grain. 

The  Louden  Hay  Sling 

drops  your  hay  flat  just  as  it  lay  on  the  load. 
f  f  .  Can  be  used  either  double  or  triple  draft  and  with  either 

ii  i  i  \\  right-angle  or  parallel  pulleys. 

[V  \  \ 'i  Saves  half  the  work  of  mowing  away. 

Send  for  our  special  booklet  showing  our  different  kinds 
J  of  slings  and  sling  carriers.  Hay  Tool  catalog  free. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 

A.  A.  A  A.  .A.  .A.  .A. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

APRIL  RAIN. 

It  is  not  raining  rain  for  me. 

It’s  raining  daffodils; 

In  ev'ry  dimpled  drop'  I  see 
Wild  flow’rs  on  the  hills. 

The  clouds  of  gray  engulf  the  day 
And  overwhelm  (he  town  ; 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

It’s  raining  roses  down. 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

But  fields  of  clover  bloom. 

Where  any  buccaneering  bee 
Can  find  a  bod  and  room. 

A  health  unto  the  happy, 

A  fig  for  him  who  frets ! 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me. 

It’s  raining  violets ! 

— Robert  Loveman. 

* 

Cheese  pudding  will  be  found  a  hearty 
supper  dish.  Lay  thin  slices  of  stale 
bread,  lightly  buttered,  in  a  baking  dish, 
and  cover  with  broken  cheese,  no  matter 
how  old  and  dry  it  is.  Season  with  red 
pepper  and  salt.  Fill  the  dish  with  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  bread  and  cheese.  Beat 
two  eggs  in  a  pint  of  milk,  pour  over  the 
bread  and  cheese,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
This  will  serve  six  persons. 

* 

A  restaurant  steward  explains  that 
boiled  ham  as  soon  as  the  cooking  is  fin¬ 
ished,  should  be  plunged  into  ice-cold 
water,  which  whitens  the  fat  and  reddens 
the  lean.  For  broiling,  boiled  ham,  cut 
the  proper  thickness,  is  considered  better 
than  the  uncooked.  Some  of  the  water 
in  which  ham  has  been  boiled  is  used  to 
mix  with  beef  stock  for  making  vegetable 
soups,  especially  bean  or  pea  soup. 

* 

A  New  York  publisher  directed  one  of 
his  clerks  to  hang  out  a  sign,  “Boy 
Wanted,”  says  the  Catholic  Standard. 
Five  minutes  later  a  red-headed  little 
“tad”  appeared  in  the  office  with  the  sign 
under  his  arm. 

“Say,  mister,”  he  demanded,  “did  you 
hang  dis  out?’ 

“I  did,”  replied  the  publisher  sternly, 
“Why  did  you  tear  it  down?” 

Back  of  his  freckles  the  boy  gazed 
in  wonder  at  the  man’s  stupidity. 

“Why,”  he  replied,  “Fm  de  boy.” 

* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  gives  the  following 
recipe  for  bread-crumb  biscuit,  which  is 
said  to  be  very  good ;  Take  one  quart  each 
of  bread  crumbs  and  sour  milk,  add  one- 
half  cupful  of  lard,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  stiffen  with  flour  in  which  is  put 
before  sifting  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
saleratus  and  baking  powder.  Mold,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Be  sure  to  allow 
the  crumbs  to  soak  for  an  hour  in  the 
milk  before  adding  the  other  ingredients. 
The  biscuit  brown  attractively  and  taste 
as  good  as  they  look. 

* 

Each  season,  when  the  June  roses 
come,  we  are  asked  how  to  preserve  their 
fragrance  in  a  rose  jar  or  pot-pourri. 
We  have  given  several  recipes,  and  here 
add  an  old-fashioned  one  that  is  consid¬ 
ered  very  good :  Measure  out  a  liberal  half 
peck  of  fragrant  rose  petals.  Pack  them 
in  a  bowl  in  layers,  with  salt  between  each 
layer,  using  a  small  handful  of  salt  to 
three  of  rose  petals.  Let  them  stand  for 
five  days,  stirring  them  twice  daily.  1  hen 
add  to  them  three  ounces  of  powdered 
allspice  and  one  ounce  of  stick  cinnamon. 
Let  this  mixture  stand  one  week  longer, 
turning  it  daily.  Now  put  the  preparation 
into  the  permanent  jar,  mixing  with  the 
rose  leaves  one  ounce  of  allspice,  half  a 
pound  of  dried  lavender  blossoms,  one 
ounce  of  bruised  cloves,  one  ounce  of 
stick  cinnamon,  one  nutmeg  coarsely  grat¬ 
ed,  half -a  cup  of  ginger  root,  thinly  sliced, 
half  an  ounce  of  aniseseed,  10  grains  of 


Canton  musk  of  the  finest  quality,  and  two 
ounces  of  orris  root.  Stir  all  the  ingre¬ 
dients  thoroughly  together.  Add  any  time  a 
few  drops  of  attar  of  roses  or  a  few  drops 
of  any  essential  oil  or  extract  of  flowers. 
Every  morning,  after  dusting  and  airing 
the  parlor,  open  the  jar  and  allow  the 
fragrance  to  fill  the  air.  A  portion  of 
this  mixture,  after  being  thoroughly  freed 
from  moisture,  may  be  used  with  wool  to 
fill  a  head  rest  or  slumber  roll  for  the 
back  of  a  chair.  Occasionally  small 
sachets  of  this  mixture  are  put  into  the 
corners  of  a  bureau  drawer.  The  musk 
or  some  of  the  spices  may  be  omitted  if 
desired,  but  the  variety  of  odors  all  blend 
together  in  one  harmonious  compound. 

* 

The  Chicago  Record-IIerald  says  that 
cne  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  recent  National  convention  of 
school  superintendents  was  Miss  Lulu 
Kortz,  county  superintendent  of  Cherry 
County,  Nebraska.  Cherry  County,  in  the 
sand  hills  of  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
is  a  county  of  magnificent  distances.  Its 
wide  stretches  of  broken,  hilly  country 
furnish  grazing  for  thousands  of  head  of 
cattle,  and  the  two  most  picturesque  and 
rapidly  vanishing  types  of  the  country  to¬ 
day — the  Indian  and  the  cowboy — make 
up  its  population.  Miss  Kortz,  who  was 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  went  out  to  Cherry  County 
several  years  ago  to  keep  house  for  her 
brother,  who  .is  a  cattle  man.  According 
to  the  code  of  hospitality  of  the  country, 
she  helped  her  brother  entertain  whoever 
stopped  at  their  door.  She  cooked  din¬ 
ners  for  large  numbers  of  men,  many  of 
whom  she  did  not  even  know  by  name. 
She  had  no  hours  for  meals.  At  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night  she  cooked  bacon  and 
potatoes  and  made  hot  biscuits  and  cof¬ 
fee,  and  the  fame  of  her  hospitality,  in  a 
land  where  there  are  not  many  women, 
spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Cherry,  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the 
United  States,  until  the  cowboys  came 
and  offered  her  the  highest  gift  that  was 
theirs  to  give.  They  wanted  to  elect  her 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Cherry 
County.  It  was  as  though  it  were  offered 
to  her  in  a  composite  sombrero.  She  had 
only  to  accept;  the  cowboys  dick  the  rest. 
It  was  an  honor,  and  financially  desirable, 
but  it  is  not  easy  work.  The  school- 
houses,  among  which  there  are  still  many 
little  sod  houses,  are  often  as  much  as 
fifty  miles  apart,  and  many  is  the  drive 
of  400  or  500  miles  that  Miss  Kortz  takes 
across  country  in  zero  weather,  clothed  in 
furs  from  head  to  foot,  coat,  hood  and 
gloves.  She  says  she  doesn’t  mind  it,  and 
she  is  now  serving  her  second  term. 


How  I  Would  Run  a  Farm. 

When  the  new  programmes  of  our 
Grange  were  printed  and  distributed 
among  us,  I  discovered  that  our  literary 
committee  had  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  assign  this  subject  to  me.  I  was  cer¬ 
tainly  staggered.  But  I  finally  got  a  new 
grip  on  my  courage  and  made  up  my 
mind  that  as  Virgil  says,  “She  can,  be¬ 
cause  she  thinks  she  can.”  Now  I  am  not 
saying  I  think  farming  one  of  women’s 
“rights,”  for  I  don’t;  I  live  on  a  farm.  I 
know  some  of  the  necessary  work  is  un¬ 
questionably  beyond  any  woman’s  strength 
— of  body,  not  mind,  if  you  please.  Never¬ 
theless,  let  us  take  this  for  an  hypothesis: 
Given  a  lone  “spinster  woman”  or  “widow 
and  five  children,”  also  one  good  farm  of, 
say,  30  acres,  to  prove  how  she  may  pro¬ 
vide  food  and  raiment  and  perhaps  a  lit¬ 
tle  something  for  the  inevitable  coming 
on  of  age.  The  greatest  necessity  is  a  re¬ 
spectable  supply  of  common  sense  and 
old-fashioned  grit.  We  will  suppose  she 
is  a  person  of  medium  mental  ability  and 
in  fair  health.  Such  a  woman  will  dress 


well,  i.  e.,  in  accord  with  her  work,  and 
to  my  mind,  a  blouse  and  very  full  bloom¬ 
ers  are  ideal.  1  would  not  be  ashamed  to 
cultivate,  hoe  or  make  hay,  or,  in  fact,  do 
any  work  about  a  farm  in  such  costume. 
The  plowing  must,  of  course,  be  done  by 
hired  men.  This  woman  may  keep  three 
or  four  cows  and  a  horse  with,  a  little 
help  from  a  neighbor’s  boy,  eager  to  pick 
up  extra  dimes.  She  will  go  in  rather 
heavy  for  hens  and  I  know  she  can’t  help 
making  a  profit  of  $i  a  hen.  Strawberries 
and  small  fruit,  peaches,  apples,  pears  are 
within  her  field  of  profit.  She  need  not 
be  the  laughing  stock  for  miles  around, 
nor  yet  a  hard,  unlovely  specimen  of  the 
“freak”  variety.  She  should  protect  her 
complexion  and  hands  from  sun  and  soil, 
and  it  need  not  hinder  one  particle  about 
her  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  “frilly”  things  in  her  ward¬ 
robe,  to  be  donned  for  the  evening  and 
“off-time.”  I  am  very  sure  the  men  folks 
will  scoff  at  my  theory.  Of  course  they 
will,  because  a  fear  will  creep  into  their 
hearts  that  if  a  pioneer  woman  gets  start¬ 
ed  in  the  vicinity  the  rest  of  her  sisters 
will  learn  that  “the  field  of  their  labors” 
is  indeed  “wide,”  and  that  a  woman  may 
not  only  bake  and  scrub  and  brew  and 
“manage”  on  a  farm,  but  may  wear  the 
laurels  of  freedom  there,  too.  Poor  man, 
he  fears  lest  “farm  wives”  become  as 
scarce  as  farm  help.  I  believe  that  if  I 
were  a  woman  in  delicate  health  I  would 
buy  a  few  acres  with  a  comfortable  little 
house,  and  raise  hens  and  my  own  vegeta¬ 
bles,  with  perhaps  a  few  kinds  of  flowers. 
I  really  believe  I  could  make  a  comfort¬ 
able  living  and  lay  by  a  few  dollars,  be 
better  off  physically  and  materially.  We 
all  know  of  the  sad  little  lives  that  are 
drifting  about  in  this  big  world — poor, 
unloved  waifs.  Such  a  woman  could  lift 
the  clouds  for  one  such  little  mite,  and  be 
the  gainer. 

I  am  not  quite  decided  whether  I  would 
be  a  farmer  or  school  teacher,  but  I  would 
be  willing  to  wager  I’d  find  the  former 
not  one  whit  harder  or  earning  less  money 
for  me.  And  1  am  ready  to  declare 
proudly  I  would  not  be  in  the  least 
ashamed  to  run  a  farm.  Give  me  the 
country  to  live  in,  where  I  can  breathe  as 
deeply  as  I  like.  “Get  near  to  Nature, 
for  she  has  a  smile  of  varying  import  for 
thy  lighter  moods  and  glides  into  thy 
draker  musings  with  a  mild  and  healing 
sympathy  that  steals  away  their  sharpness 
ere  thou  art  aware.”  adah  e.  colcord. 

Peanut  Butter. — Use  the  Spanish  pea¬ 
nuts.  Roast  in  a  moderate  oven  till  light 
brown ;  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
burn  them.  Rub  off  skins  and  grind  in 
nut  grinder.  The  secret  of  oily  butter  is 
slow  feeding  of  machine,  dropping  one 
nut  at  a  time,  and  the  more  revolutions 
are  made  the  better.  I  have  often  been 
asked  if  I  used  oil  in  my  butter.  Salt  ro 
taste  after  grinding.  For  home  use  it  is 
nice  ground  coarser  and  moistened  as 
wanted,  as  given  in  article  by  A.  F.  A. 
A  friend  of  ours  made  a  windmill  for  his 
grinder,  and  later  discarded  the  mill  and 
attached  grinder  to  his  auto.  L.  b.  s. 


The 

Small  Buyer 
of  Paint 


who  takes  care  that  the  Dutch 
Boy  trade  mark,  shown  below, 
appears  on  every  keg  of  white 
lead  he  buys  is  perfectly  pro¬ 
tected;  as  perfectly  as  if  he 
were  a  railroad  official  buying 
hundreds  of  tons,  and  with  a 
corps  of  chemists  at  his  back 
to  see  that  no  adulterant  is 
palmed  off  on  him. 

Our  booklet,  “A  Talk  on 
Paint,”  shows  why  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  good  painting,  and 
gives  other  money-saving  in¬ 
formation.  Free  to  any  reader 
of  this  peri¬ 
odical. 

When  you 
buy  white 
lead,  look  for 
the  Dutch 
Boy. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  foil  cov¬ 
ing  cities  is  nearest  you: 

Now  York,  Boston,  Buffalo.  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Phila¬ 
delphia  IJohn  T.  Lowis  &  Bros.  Co.];  Pitt*- 
burgh  INational  Lead  &  Oil  Co.] 


Farms  That  Grow 

“No.  I  HARD”  WHEAT 

Sixty-three  Pounds  to  the  Bushel) 


are  situated  In  the  Cana¬ 
dian  West,  where  Home¬ 
steads  of  160  acres  can  be 
obtained  FREE  by  every 
settler  willing:  and  able  to 
comply  with  the  Home¬ 
stead  Regulations. 

During  the  present  year  a 
large  portion  of 

New  Wheat- Grow¬ 
ing  Territory 

has  been  made  accessible  to  mar¬ 
kets  by  the  railway  construction 
that  has  been  pushed  forward  so 
vigorously  by  the  three  great  Rail¬ 
way  Companies.  Grain-growing, 
mixed  farming  and  dairying  are 
the  great  specialties. 

For  literature  and  information  address 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  THOS.  DUNCAN. 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  •  New  York 

Miction  this  Papir. 


R.H.  Macy  &  Co.’s  Attractions  Are  Their  Low  Prices. 


.  B’way  at  6th  Av 


Boys’  Complete 

Outfit  Only 


34th  to  35th  St. 

$1.19 


Write  today  for  our 
FREE  550  PAGE 
CATALOGUE 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  MACY’S  FAMOUS  PRICES. 

WE  want  to  send  one  of  these  outfits  into  every  American  home 
where  there  is  a  boy.  Because  we  know  that  every  American 
mother  will  be  pleased  with  their  good  wearing  qualities  and 
splendid  appearance.  And  the  great  saving  you  make  will  convince 
you  that  for  economy’s  sake  you  must  hereafter  deal  with  MACY’S. 

Description  :  The  outfit  consists  of  3  blouses,  1  pair  of  trousers 
and  1  pair  of  overalls.  Blouses  are  of  Blue  Ghambray,  White  Madras 
and  Striped  Gingham,  made  in  Russian  style  for  boys  from  3  to  8 
years,  or  regular  negligee  blouse  in  sizes  6  to  15  years.  Trousers  of 
Galatea  or  Heavy  Cotton  Crash,  sizes  3  to  15  years, “Non-rip”  Overalls 
of  Blue  Denim,  sizes  3  to  14.  The  outfit  complete,  all  5  pieces,  only 
SI. 19.  Don’t  fail  to  order  it  now,  at  once,  and  write  now  for  our 

FREE  550  PAGE  CATALOGUE 

listing  thousands  of  articles  at  MACY’S  famously  low  prices, 
all  the  latest  styles,  the  new  merchandise  all  at  %  to  Vs  less 
than  equal  quality  can  be  purchased  elsewhere.  This  550  page 
book  which  we  are  going  to  send  you  free  is  a  complete  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  the  Great  MACY’S  of  New  York,  the  Largest  Dry 
Goods  and  Department  Store  under  one  roof  in  America.  Write 
us  today  without  fail  for  a  copy  of  this  great  550  page  style  book  and 
Household  Catalogue.  It  will  be  sent  FREE,  postpa  id  upon  request. 

R-  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  Room  525,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  plain  shirt  waist  with  narrow  frills 
is  one  of  the  season’s  new  models.  It  is 
made  in  a  variety  of  materials,  often  with 
frills  of  a  contrasting  color.  The  waist 
is  made  fronts  and  back,  fitted  by  means 
of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  is 
finished  with  the  regulation  box  plait  at 


5607  Plain  Shirt  Waist,  34  to  44  bust 


the  center  front.  The  neck-band  finishes 
the  neck  and  either  collar  can  be  used  that 
may  be  liked.  The  sleeves  are  of  moder¬ 
ate  fullness,  in  conformity  with  the  latest 
style  and  when  cut  in  full  length  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  roll-over  cuffs,  when  cut  to 
the  elbows  with  bands.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
37A  yards  21,  3-54  yards  27  or  2  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  3  yards  of  plaiting  to  trim 
as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5607  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

No.  5621  is  a  very  pretty  model  for  a 
little  girl’s  frock,  and  may  be  worn  with 
or  without  a  guimpe.  The  dress  is  made 
with  the  waist  and  the  skirt.  The  waist 
is  gathered  and  joined  to  a  square  yoke, 
while  the  skirt  is  hemmed,  tucked  and 
gathered  at  its  upper  edge.  The  belt  con¬ 
nects  the  two  and  when  the  bertha  is  used 


5621  Girl’s  Dress  with  Guimpe, 
6  to  12  years. 


it  is  arranged  over  the  yoke,  entirely  con¬ 
cealing  it.  The  short  sleeves  are  finished 
with  bands  and  frills.  The  guimpe  is  just 
the  plain  one  that  can  be  faced  with  em¬ 
broidery  or  lace  to  form  a  yoke.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  5^4  yards  27,  4%  yards  36  or 
344  yards  44  inches  wide  with  4)4  yards 
of  insertion,  4  yards  of  lace  and  6  medal¬ 
lions  to  make  as  illustrated.  For  the 
guimpe  144  yards  36  inches  wide  with  44 
yard  18  inches  wide  for  the  yoke.  The 
pattern  5621  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6, 
.8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Canning  Vegetables. 

Would  you  give  me  a  good  recipe  for  can¬ 
ning  peas?  mrs.  i.  p. 

New  York. 

To  can  peas,  fill  the  jars  full  of  the 
peas,  uncooked ;  then  fill  with  cold  water, 
and  lay  on  the  tops.  Place  straw  or 
boards  in  the  bottom  of  the  wash  boiler, 
stand  the  jars  on  this,  and  pour  enough 
cold  water  in  the  boiler  to  come  half  way 
up  the  jars.  Put  the  boiler  on  the  stove 
with  the  lid  tightly  closed  and  boil  three 
hours.  When  the  jars  are  taken  out  see 
that  they  are  full  to  overflowing  and 
screw  the  lid  on  tight.  Another  method 
of  preparing  peas  is  to  cook  five  minutes 
in  very  little  water,  then  fill  the  cans  and 
place  them  in  the  boiler  to  cook  for  one 
hour.  A  teaspoonful  of  salt  is  added  the 
last  thing  before  sealing.  String  beans 
are  cut  in  lengths,  cooked  with  little  water 
for  10  minutes,  then  put  in  the  cans  and 
boiled  for  two  hours.  In  each  case  be 
sure  the  can  is  full  to  overflowing  before 
sealing,  if  not  fill  it  up  with  boiling  water. 

For  canned  corn  cut  the  kernels  off 
the  cob  with  a  sharp  knife,  scraping  out 
the  pulp.  Fill  into  the  can  a  little  at  a 
time,  pressing  it  down  firmly  until  the 
milk  overflows  the  can.  Add  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  When  all  are  filled  place  the 
cans  in  a  boiler  and  cook  half  an  hour 
with  the  covers  laid  loosely  on.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  seal,  then  cook  two 
hours  longer.  The  preliminary  cooking 
permits  the  corn  to  swell  without  endan¬ 
gering  the  cans,  which  may  burst  if  tight¬ 
ly  sealed  from  the  first.  Succotash  is 
canned  by  first  half-filling  the  cans  with 
green  Lima  beans,  then  filling  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  can  with  corn,  pressed  down 
firmly.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each 
can,  and  cook  like  corn. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  Book  of  Vegetables  and  Garden 
Herbs,  by  Allen  French.  T(m  very  use¬ 
ful  book  contains  a  preface,  which  gives 
general  cultural  instructions,  a  “planting 
table”  of  299  pages,  a  table  of  seed  lon¬ 
gevity  and  ounce  values,  and  a  copious  in¬ 
dex.  The  planting  table,  arranged  in  al¬ 
phabetical  order,  gives  in  condensed  form 
the  character,  habits  and  culture  of  the 
various  plants;  it  is  practically  a  diction¬ 
ary  of  edible  and  medicinal  plants  of  tem¬ 
perate  latitudes.  Each  vegetable  being 
thus  discussed  by  itself,  it  is  possible  to 
look  up  needed  information  without  delay. 
Many  little-known  plants  are  included, 
and  the  book  will  be  especially  interesting 
to  those  who  wish  to  extend  the  vegetable 
garden  into  unfamiliar  lines.  While  it 
does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  commercial 
side  of  vegetable  growing,  it  includes  much 
that  is  omitted  from  other  books  of  its 
character.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  312  pages,  attrac¬ 
tively  bound;  illustrated;  price  $1.75  net; 
postage  13  cents  additional. 


Don’t  Paint 
Your  Buildings 
with  Clay 

Don’t  pay  paint  prices  for  a  cun¬ 
ningly  mixed  paint  substitute  con¬ 
taining  clt^y,  water,  chalk,  benzine, 
etc.  Its  first  cost  is  as  much  as  real 
paint,  and  its  read  cost — its  wearing 
post — is  five  times  greater. 


CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


is  every  atom  paint,  ready  for  you  fp 

add  linseed  oil  and  dryer.  Makes 
more  gallons  of  pure  paint  (any 
color),  covers  more  surface  and  wears 
longer  than  any  other  lead  or  paint- 
Sold  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

Send  for  our  booklet.  ‘  'Pure  Paint,  ’  ’ 
Exposes  the  methods  of  selling 
worthless  materials  at  paint  prices, 
and  tells  you  liow  to  save  money  on 
your  paint  bill.  Sent  FREE,  wltb. 
six  beautiful  color  schemes. 

Address  Dept.  A, 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO.,  Chicago,  Ml. 

Factories:  Chicago — Omaha. 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 


They  bring  stylish  dresses  within 
moderate  means.  Exceedingly 
attractive  and  durable.  Some  de¬ 
signs  in  a  new  silk  finish  ;  all  designs 
in  absolutely  fadeless  color. 

As  A  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone 
Shepherd  Plaids 
Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


EDDYSTONfc 


GOLD  COIN 

Stoves  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

Order  a  Gold  Coin 
Range  or  Stove. 
Use  it  a  whole 
year.  If  at  any 
time  in  that  yoar 
tho  stove  should 
prove  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  you,  you 
may  return  it. 
We  will  return 
ail  your  money 
and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  There  Is  no  bet¬ 
ter  stove  made— for60 
years  a  standard  make 
of  highest  grade. 
Preight  paid,  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  V\  rite  for  11  luat rated 

_ _  _  Catalogue  and  wholesale  prices 

BOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St..  Troy,  N.  Y. 
[Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  i860] 

■  Free  "Bicycle  cata- 
log  showing  all  models  at  lowest  prices. 

nn  unT  niivahlc>,c|<:oraiiairoi 

UU  HU  I  DU  I  tires  until  you  learn 
our  marvelous  new  offers.  We  ship  on  ap* 

?iroval  without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay 
reight,  allow  10  Days  Free  Trial- 
All  our  new  and  wonderful  propositions  with 
catalogues  and  much  valuable  information 
sent  you  FREE  for  the  asking.  1-  1 

WE  WILL  CONVINCE  you  that  we 
sell  a  better  bicycle  for  less  money  than  any 
other  house.  Buy  direct  from  the  factory,  li 
you  want  to  Make  Money  or  Eurn  a 
Je  write  for  our  Special  Offer. 

_ 8,  Coaster-Brakes,  built-up-wheels  and 

*11  sundries  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  Not  Wait,  but  writ* 


I  PENT  IS  ALL  IT  COSTS 

||  t  |V  I  to  write  postal  for  our  big 
®  Vtaa  Iticvclfi  cata- 


isicycie 
TIRES. 

_ ,-ies  at  half  i  .  _ _ _ 

os  a  postal  today  and  learn  everything.  Write  it 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  G  80,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  B5SMD 


TheBootfor  wear,  and  the  Brand 

to  distinguish  it  from  the  kind 
made  from  remelted  junk  rubber. 
Buffalo  Brand  boots  are  made  from 
pure  new  rubber  on  light  canvas, 
and  won’t  crack. 

To  any  user  of  Rubber  Boots  who  will 
send  for  FREE  Booklet  O,  we  will  send 
a  beautiful  Souvenir  Watch  Fob  free. 
Supply  limited— write  today. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO., 

77-83  So.  Psarl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


’WHILE  THEY  LAST 

WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  FOR¬ 
WARD  YOU  WITHOUT  COST 


<5j!= 


A  COPY  OF  THE 

SPECIAL 

1  JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION 
NUMBER  OF 


.. 


u 


SEABOARD  MAGAZINE 


!! 


handsomely  illustrated, — containing  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  features  of  the  Exposition, 
as  well  as  many  interesting  articles  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  South 
and  the  territory  reached  by  the  SEABOARD 

AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 

WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  MAGAZINE,  but  take 

pleasure  in  sending  same  upon  request  in  order  that 
you  may  know  of  the  many  excellent  advantages  and 
possibilities  existing  in  our  mild  climate  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  profits  others  arc  realizing  dally 
along  our  line. 

The  SEABOARD  traverses  six  Southern 

States,  and  is  in  position  to  offer  a  variety  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  magazine 

will  Interest  and  assist  you, 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  is  great  and 
you  should,  therefore,  send  today  before  the  supply 
U  exhausted,  _ 

J  W.  WHITE, 

General  industrial  Agent, 

Portsmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT.  18. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  GATE  FOR 

We  furnish  patented 
attachments  with  which 
you  can  make  a  slide  or 
swing  cate  that  does 
not  bind,  sag,  or  have 
to  be  carried.  Operates 
as  easily  as  a  door.  No 
strain  on  post,  and  no 
need  of  oxtrn  walk  gate. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds 
of  farmers  and  rail¬ 
roads.  We  also  sell  a  full  line  of  complete  gates  in 
galvanized  steel,  or  wood,  plain  or  ornamental.  Sold 
on  15  days'  trial.  Special  prices  and  freight  paid  on 
large  lots.  Write  for  catalog  and  full  information. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  10,  North  Dover,  Ohio. 


Use  A 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Slove 


Because  it’s  clean. 

Because  it’s  econom¬ 
ical. 

Because  it  saves 
time. 

Because  it  gives  best 
cooking  results. 

Because  its  flame 
can  be  regulated 
instantly. 

Because  it  will  not  overheat  your  kitchen. 

Because  it  is  better  than  the  coal  or  wood  stove. 

Because  it  is  the  perfected  oil  stove. 

For  other  reasons  see  stove  at  your  dealer’s, 

or  write  our  nearest  agency. 

Made  in  three  sizes  and  fully  warranted. 


steady  light,  si 


cannot  be  equaled 
for  its  bright  and 
simple  construction 
and  absolute  safety.  Equipped 
with  latest  improved  burner.  Made  of  brass  throughout 
and  beautifully  nickeled.  An  ornament  to  any  room, 
Whether  library,  dining-room,  parlor  or  bedroom.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Write  to  our  nearest  agency  if  not  at 
your  dealer’s. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

incorporated) 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  ending 
May  10,  1907,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  —  @90% 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth....  —  @1.00% 

Corn .  —  @  59% 

Oats .  —  @  48 


FEED. 

Spring  Bran  . 

Middlings . 

Red  Dog  . 

Linseed  meal  . 


22.75  @23.1 5 
24.00@25.75 
—  @26.00 
—  @29.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hav,  No.  1  . 23.00 

No.  2  . 21.00 

No.  3  . 18.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 17.00 

Clover . 15.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye  . 11.00 

Short  ana  Oat  .  — 


@23.50 
@22.00 
@20.00 
@21.00 
@17.00 
@12.00 
@  9.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  three  cents  to  20-ceut  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 

State  Dairy  . 

Factory.  .  ’ . 

Packing  stock  . 


CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . . 

Part  Skims  . 


— 

@ 

27% 

22 

@ 

26 

20 

@ 

26 

19 

@ 

22 

18 

@ 

21 

@ 

15 

12 

@ 

14% 

6% 

@ 

8% 

EGG  Si 

Fancy  white  . 

White,  good  to  choice . 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

Western  and  Southern  . 


—  @  21 
19%  @  20 

1 9  %  @  20 
1 6%  @  18 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap,  best . 

Evap.,  fair  to  good . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries . 

Raspberries . 


8  @  8% 
5%@  7% 

5  @  0 

18  @  18% 
30  @  31 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  best  . ..5.00 

Common  to  good . .2.00 

Strawberries .  4 


@5.50 
@4.50 
@  30 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 1.50 

Pea . — 

Red  Kidney  .  — 

White  Kidney  .  — 

Yellow  Eye  .  — 


@  1 .95 
@1.55 
@2.20 
@2.75 
@1.75 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50 

Florida,  new  . 3.00 

Maine,  168-lb.  sack .  — 

State  and  W’n.  180  lbs.... 2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50 

Asparagus,  doz . 2.00 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 9.00 

New.  bbl . 1.00 

Kale,  bbl . 1.00 

Lettuce,  %-bbl.  bkt .  75 

Green  peas,  bu . 1.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.75 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.75 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doz .  40 

Lettuce,  doz .  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.50 

Tomatoes,  lb.  . .  . .  10 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  20 


Fowls .  — 

Roosters .  — 

Turkeys .  — 

Ducks .  — 

Geese . 8 

Pigeons,  pair .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys .  12 

Chickens,  fancy  broilers,  lb. .  37 

Roosters .  15 

Fowls .  10 

Ducks.  Spring  .  18 

Squabs,  doz.  .  .  .  . . 2.00 


@6.00 
@4.75 
@2.25 
@2.12 
@4.00 
@5.00 
(a  1 2.00 
@2.25 
@1.25 
@  1 .50 
@4.00 
@3.50 
@2.50 
@2.00 


@1.00 
@1.00 
@  65 
@2.00 
@  20 


@  28 
@  15 
@  10 
@  11 
@  13 
@  10 
@  30 


@  14 

@  40 

@  20 
@  14 
@  20 
@4.00 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves .  6  @  10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 3.00  @7.00 

Pork .  8%@  9% 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers . 4.00 

Bulls . 3.50 

Cows . 2.30 

Calves . 5.00 

Lambs . 7.00 

Hogs .  — 


WOOL. 

Unwashed,  Delaine  .  26 

Ohio,  XX  .  33 

Mohair . 25 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 
Prices  for  ton  lots.  Smaller 
proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda  (95%  pure),  ton  — 

Muriate  of  potash  (50%  actual), 

2,016  lbs .  — 

Sulphate  of  potash  (48-50% 

actual),  2,010  lbs .  — 

Dried  blood  (14%  ammonia), 

ton .  — 

Basic  slag  (17-19%  pbos.  acid). 

ton . 17.50 

Kalnit,  ton .  — 

Acid  phosphate,  ton  . 

Ground  bone.  (4%  am.,  20% 

phosphoric  acid)  .  — 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha,  ton.  • — 

Lobos .  — 


@6.15 
@4.70 
(a  4.30 
@6.00 
@7.75 
@7.00 


@  80 
@  34 
@  27 


quantities 

@■53.00 

@41.85 

@48.15 

@51.00 

@19.00 

@14.00 

@14.00 

@28.00 

@43.00 

@32.00 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Buttek. — The  market  Is'  firmer  than  last 
week,  partly  owing  to  the  freight  handler’s 
strike,  which  has  prevented  deliveries,  and 
partly  to  the  continued  cold  weather,  which 
makes  pasture  late.  The  lower  grades  and 
storage  have  been  cleared  out  very  well  tills 
week. 

A  Real  Rtiuke. — The  truck  drivers’  strike 
referred  to  last  week  was  the  result  of  mis¬ 
understanding  and  ofliciousness  on  the  part  of 
a  walking  delegate.  It  was  soon  settled,  al¬ 
though  half  a  day’s  business  was  spoiled 
meanwhile.  But  a  more  serious  affair  is  the 
longshoremen’s  strike,  now  on.  which  is  tying 
up  work  on  the  railroad  and  steamship  docks. 
About  10.000  men  quit  work,  freight  is  pll 
ing  up  and  several  steamers  are  unable  to 
leave  on  time,  or  are  taking  short  cargoes. 
The  longshoremen’s  union  lias  made  a  general 
demand  of  40  cents  per  hour  for  day  work 
and  60  cents  for  nights  and  Sundays.  In  the 
more  important  work  they  have  been  getting 
30  cents  for  regular  hours.  40  for  overtime 
and  60  for  Sunday.  Some  are  now  demand¬ 
ing  80  cents  per  hour  for  Sunday  work.  The 
stevedore  business  is  hard  work  and,  in  a 
way,  comes  within"  the  pale  of  skilled  labor, 
the  skill  lieing  the  ability  to  handle  all  sorts 
of  packages  quickly  and  work  close  together 
without  getting  in  one  another’s  way. 

Fruits. — There  is  still  a  fair  supply  of  the 
better  kinds  of  apples  which  sell  at  .$5  up ; 
common  sorts  down  as  low  as  $2.  The  straw¬ 
berry  and  southern  produce  business  has  been 
in  bad  condition  on  account  of  the  freight 
handlers’  strike.  As  has  heen  explained  pre¬ 
viously,  much  of  this  stuff  is  sold  from  the 
docks  on  the  New  York  side,  the  cars  being 
lightered  across  the  river  and  unloaded  by  the 
dock  employees.  The  strike  upset  this  and 
the  dealers  to  whom  the  produce  is  con¬ 
signed  have  had  to  send  their  trucks  to  the 
Jersey  City  railroad  yards  and  unload  it 
themselves.  The  difficulty  about  this  is  that 
few  dealers  have  room  in  their  stores  for 
handling  the  produce.  The  great  southern 
carload  business  in  this  market  has  been  built 
up  on  the  basis  of  selling  the  stuff  quickly 
on  the  dock  and  making  deliveries  from  there. 
In  this  way  dealers  can  handle  10  times  the 
amount  that  could  lie  run  through  their 
stores.  Orange  trade  is  very  active.  The 
large  California  navels  are  at  their  best,  and 
some  of  the  finest  are  retailing  eight  for 
25  cents. 

Keep  It  Quiet. — Two  men  sitting  near  me 
on  a  train  recently  had  an  interesting  argu¬ 
ment.  One  was  evidently  a  clerk  in  a  New 
York  branch  of  one  of  Ihe  great  meat  pack¬ 
ing  houses.  The  other  started  the  argument 
by  saying :  “The  fellow  who  wrote  the  book 
that  stirred  up  all  that  row  (The  Jungle) 
was  in  my  office  (a  stock  brokerage  place), 
to-day.”  “I  would  Jike  to  hit  him,”  said  the 
other.  “Why,  a  man  has  a  right  to  express 
his  opinion,  hasn’t  he?” 

“Yet,  but  he  hurt  business.  He  exagger¬ 
ated  and  said  things  that  were  not  decent.” 

“Well,  it  wasn't  an  appetizing  subject.” 

The  packing  house  clerk  felt  sore,  but  be 
was  mistaken  in  his  analysis.  What  made 
him  and  his  employer  mad  was  not  the  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  “The  Jungle,”  but  the  bits  of 
truth  that  the  book  contained.  Men  are  mad¬ 
dest  at  being  called  uncomplimentary  names 
when  they  know  that  the  names  fit  them. 
This  young  man  admitted  that  there  were 
things  in  the  meat  business  that  needed  to  be 
remedied,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  quietly  and 
no  splurge  made  about  it.  This  method  of 
reform  would  be  ideal,  provided  it  were  quick¬ 
ly  and  thoroughly  carried  out.  But  manufac¬ 
turers  of  food  products  became  so  blindly 
brazen  in  the  use  of  preservatives  and  adul¬ 
terants  that  nothing  but  a  club  and  public 
branding  could  bring  them  to  their  senses. 

w.  w.  H. 

“Did  Bulger  say  anything  unkind  of  me 
when  he  visited  you?”  “Yes,”  said  the 
Boston  girl,  “I’m  sorry,  but  he  did.  He 
called  you  an  epidermis.” — Judge. 


SWEET  CLOVER  NOTE. 

Oij.  page  338  there  Is  inquiry  about  Sweet 
clover;  it  is  considered  a  weed  here,  taking 
possession  of  the  roads,  but  it  is  very  little 
trouble  in  cultivated  fields,  as  it  is  nearly 
as  easy  to  exterminate  by  cultivation  as  Red 
clover,  unless  you  have  some  low-lying  land 
where  the  seed  is  washed  on  from  higher 
ground  not  cultivated.  It  is  a  very  prolific 
seeder,  more  so  than  any  other  clover  I  know 
of,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  it  would  yield  20  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  I>ast  year  I  made  some 
hay  from  a  low-lying  piece  of  ground  of 
less  than  an  acre  in  Sweet  clover ;  I  had 
sown  the  strip  in  Timothy  the  year  before, 
but  as  the  seed  of  the  clover  was  washed 
on  it  from  higher  ground,  the  clover  choked 
the  Timothy,  and  so  I  went  and  cut  it  for 
hay.  It  made  about  three  loads,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  cure,  as  the  stems  persist 
in  staying  sappy  for  days  after  the  leaves 
crumble  off  when  you  touch  it.  It  has  to 
be  made  young  or  it  will  bo  so  hard  that 
horses  cannot  eat  it,  let  alone  cows.  I  fed 
it  to  horses  and  they  seemed  to  relish  It : 
cows  also  like  it  green  in  pasture  as  long 
as  it  is  young,  say  not  more  than  a  foot 
high;  but  they  have  to  become  used  to  it,  as 
some  cows  will  not  touch  it  at  first.  Most 
cows  Jike  it  as  hay  at  first  trial. 

Illinois.  c.  it.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


KRESO-DIP 


FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  an  end  to 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 


USE 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDAROIZCO. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


C  D  CAI  Duroc  .Jersey  Red  Swine, 

■  ®  ■“  “■  Scotch  Collie  I  )ogs,BronzeTur- 

keys,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Partridge  P.  Rocks,  Buff 
P.  Rocks,  Golden  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  C.  B.'Bantams, 
Rouen  Ducks.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON.Cnmeron.W.Va. 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agents 

AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  -  Iowa. 


ONCE  A  YEAR  LICE  PAINT  will  keep 
houses,  brooders,  etc.,  free  from  mites  if  used 
once  a  year;  50c.  gal.  Woodsdale  Poultry  Plant, 

Summit,  R.  I. 


1,000  CHOICE  FERRETS  for  the 

Spring  trade.  Perfect  workers.  They  clear  out 
rats,  hunt  rabbits.  48  p.  lllns’d  book, 6c.  CIr.  price 
list  free.  Si  KAUN8W0KTII,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


PI  r  AOC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLnuL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Summer  Hotel 


ON  FISHER’S 
ISLAND.NEW 
YORK, in  Long 
Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London.  Conn.,  to 
let  or  sell:  furnished  complete:  established 
trade;  accommodate  100:  popular  resort:  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  City 


4000  PEACH  TREES 

Just  beginning  to  bear;  250  apple  and  pear  trees; 
5  acres  strawberries,  3  acres  blackberries:  3  large 
poultry  houses;  excellent  2-story  8-room  house;  fine 
stable,  etc.:  180  acres  all  told  Owner  must  make 
immediate  change  and  price  is  only  $7,000.  Half  cash, 
balance  on  easy  terms.  See  details  and  traveling 
instructions  on  page  48.  farm  No.  44040  ot  “Strout  s 
Country  Homes,”  a  booklet  just  issued.  (Nothing  in 
it  less  than  $5,000).  Write  or  call  for  free  copy. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  42  Land  Title  Bldg,  Phila.,  Pa. 


POULTRYtFRUIT 

FARMS 

5  ACRES,  SIOO. 

$5  DOWN,  $5  MONTHLY. 

Money  is  being  made  in  fruit,  berries,  vegetables, 
poultry  and  squabs  in  Atlantic  County,  N.  .1.  Our 
property  only  17  miles  from  Atlantic  City,  the  best 
market.  Two  main  line  railroads,  pure  water,  good 
roads.  Healthy,  mild  climate  puts  produce  early  to 
market  for  fancy  prices.  Handy  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  markets.  Large  manufacturing  town 
with  all  conveniences  nearby.  Come  see  vvliat  others 
are  doing.  Title  insured.  Write  for  free  illustrated 
booklet,  map  and  full  particulars. 

DANIEL  FRAZIER  CO., 

620  Bailey  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston.  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Memphis:  London,  Eng.;  Montreal,  Que.;  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


Business  Hen,  Collingwood . 75 

Care  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.25 

Campbell’s  Handbook  of  Synonyms . 50 

Clovers  and  Ilow  to  Grow  Them,  Shaw.  1.12 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Fruit  Harvesting  and  Marketing,  Waugh  1.00 
Farmer’s  Veterinary  Advisor,  Law....  3.00 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.00 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening,  Long . 25 

Landscape  Gardening.  Waugh . 50 

Medical  Dictionary,  Black .  2.66 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  100 

Methods  of  Testing  Milk,  Van  Slyke.  .  .75 

Mushroom  Growing,  Falconer .  1.00 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


S.  Cooper  6  Son’s  ANNUAL  SALE  of  about 


100  Head  of  Imported 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

- WILL  TAKE  PLACE - 


THURSDAY,  MAY  30th,  1907.  (Decoration  Day) 

* 

Among  tlie  number  to  be  sold  will  be  the  Gold,  the  Silver  and  the  Bronze  Medal  Winners 
in  the  Public  Butter  Tests  on  the  Island,  also  other  butter  test  winners,  as  well  as  First  Prize, 
and  Champion  Winners  over  the  Island. 

All  ages  and  sexes  will  be  sold,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  the  most  sensational  importation  that 
we  have  ever  offered  for  sale.  Great  bargains  can  be  expected  for  the  purchasers  of  heifer 
calves  as  well  as  bulls. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker  and  send  for  Catalogue,  that  alone  "1'ells  the  Tale." 

Address.  T.  s>  COOPER  &  SONS, 

“Linden  Grove,”  Coopersburg,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


1907. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK.  tims.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know 

*  bow  successful  some  of  these  schemes  are 


Will  Governor  Hughes  win  in  his  fight 
with  the  friends  of  corruption  and  graft¬ 
ers?  Well,  that  depends — it  depends  on 
the  farmers  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  men  who  defeated  him  in  his  first 
round  with  the  grafters’  representatives  in 
the  State  Senate,  are  there  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  farming  districts.  Some  of  them 
were  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket; 
some  on  the  Democratic  ballot.  If  the 
farmers  stand  by  such  men,  they  can  defy 
Governor  Hughes.  If  the  farmers  treat 
them  as  they  treated  Wadsworth  in  New 
York  and  Dryden  in  New  Jersey,  then  the 
Governor  will  have  his  way  for  honest 
government.  The  great  mass  of  farmers 
of  this  country  have  never  yet  failed  to 
line  up  on  the  side  of  honesty  and 
decency,  when  opposed  by  graft  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  We  simply  believe  they  will 
maintain  their  traditions  in  this  case. 

The  following  letter  closed  an  incident 
that  gave  us  some  satisfaction : 

Mr.  II.  has  returned  ray  $65.  I  owe  the 
recovery  of  this  money  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
If  It  had  not  been  for  you,  I  would  have  lost 
it.  I  had  been  at  work  on  him  for  two 
months  before  I  wrote  you  about  it,  and  could 
get  nothing  out  of  him.  As  long  as  I  can 
raise  a  dollar,  the  mail  carrier  will  have 
something  to  do.  j.  f. 

Va. 

This  farmer  had  bargained  for  a  heifer 
and  sent  his  check  for  it.  The  heifer  did 
not  show  up.  For  two  months  lie  tried 
to  find  out  why,  and  finally  wrote  us. 
The  man  who  then  had  the  money  was 
not  an  advertiser  with  us.  We  had  re¬ 
fused  his  advertising  even  when  paid  for 
in  advance.  We  took  up  the  complaint, 
however,  and  after  some  weeks’  corre¬ 
spondence  succeeded  in  getting  a  refund 
of  the  money.  This  could  not  have  been 
recovered  by  law.  The  man  is  execution 
proof.  Courts  and  lawyers  have  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  him;  but  the  searchlight  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  was  more  than  he  cared  to  face. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  stirring  up  the 
—  Publishing  Co.  They  sent  hack  the 
balance  of  my  money,  which  I  don't  believe 
they  would  have  done  but  for  you,  inasmuch 
as  they  paid  no  attention  to  .ne.  If  I  am 
Indebted  to  you  for  your  trouble  would  he 
glad  to  remit  to  you.  c.  B.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

This  was  a  case  where  a  cheap  book 
publishing  house  took  a  man’s  order  and 
money,  sent  the  books  they  happened  to 
have  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  com¬ 
plaints  and  demands  for  the  balance  of 
the  order  or  the  return  of  the  money. 
They  are  probably  used  to  such  com¬ 
plaints,  and  know  from  experience  that 
the  correspondent  would  tire  of  it  after 
a  while,  and  they  would  hear  no  more 
from  him.  Such  concerns  usually  adopt 
an  air  of  injured  innocence  when  ap¬ 
proached  by  The  R.  N-Y.,  but  if  they 
wish  to  continue  in  business,  fix  up  the 
complaint.  Of  course,  some  complaints 
are  due  to  oversight  or  mistakes  by  good 
and  responsible  houses,  but  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these  from 
the  shysters.  Of  course,  this  subscriber 


— for  the  promoters.  One  of  them  that 
went  to  pieces  in  Chicago  last  year — the 
Cash  Buyers  Union — actually  gathered 
in  over  $4,000,000  and  then  went  broke. 
Of  course,  the  promoter  got  all  the  cash. 
He  was  afterwards  arrested  for  fraud, 
of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  his 
ill-gotten  gains  will  probably  buy  him  im¬ 
munity  if  the  skill  of  his  lawyers  did  not 
keep  him  within  technical  legal  limits. 
The  meanest  kind  of  robbery  isjhe  legal 
robbery.  Our  advice  is  to  leave  these 
co-operative  fakers  alone.  Why  hand 
them  $10  for  the  privilege  of  dealing  with 
them,  assuming  their  scheme  to  be  sincere, 
which  it  is  not,  when  you  can  buy  better 
goods  for  less  money  from  established  re¬ 
liable  houses? 

A  Pennsylvania  subscriber  sends  us  the 
following  clipping  from  a  local  paper, 
and  asks  us  if  it  is  not  a  fraud  concern, 
designed  to  trap  country  girls: 

Free  Scholarships  in  Nurse  Training. 

The  Philadelphia  School  for  Nurses  has 
purchased  large  properties  at  2210-25  Chest¬ 
nut  street,  Philadelphia,  and  will  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Free  Course  in  Nursing  to 
young  women  of  every  rural  community  and 
of  the  small  towns  and  cities  throughout  (lie 
entire  country,  August  16,  ’06.  The  course 
is  two  years,  but  may  be  shortened  to  18 
months  by  six  months’  reading  and  study  at 
home.  The  school  provides  room,  hoard, 
nurse  uniforms,  gives  full  instruction  and 
pays  the  student’s  fare  home  at  the  end  of 
that  course.  A  special  short  course  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  who  can  not  spend  two  years 
in  the  study,  hut  who  wish  to  quickly  prepare 
themselves  for  self-support.  The  object  of 
those  who  are  providing  the  funds  for  this 
work  is  to  ultimately  extend  the  benefit  of 
skilled  nursing  to  every  village  and  township 
in  the  land.  Nearly  200  Free  Scholarships 
will  be  available  this  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provision, 
three  free  scholarships  in  the  two  years’ 
course  have  been  assigned  to  Venango  County. 
A  class  is  forming  to  begin  April  30,  1907. 
Applicants  must  be  over  18  years  of  age  and 
adapted  to  the  profession  of  nursing.  The 
young  women  readers  of  this  paper  who  de¬ 
sire  lo  avail  themselves  of  this  opening 
should  communicate  with  the  school  at  once 
by  letter. 

No.  There  is  nothing  wrong,  but  ev¬ 
erything  good  about  this  School.  It  is 
a  charitable  institution,  officered  and 
backed  by  some  of  the  best  people  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  supported  by  a  large 
endowment  and  voluntary  contribution  by 
charitable  people.  We  usually  find  so 
much  grounds  for  suspicions  against  con¬ 
cerns  that  propose  to  give  so  much  for 
nothing,  that  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
endorse  a  real  charity  of  this  kind.  The 
R.  N-Y.  appreciates  the  compliment  paid 
it  by  this  subscriber.  She  had  no  con- 
lidcnce  in  her  local  paper  in  which  she 
read  the  advertisement,  but  came  to  The 
R  N-Y.  for  advice.  The  experience  is 
one  of  daily  occurrence.  From  all  over 
the  country  we  get  daily  inquiries  about 
one  scheme  or  another.  If  publishers 
would  eliminate  the  fakes,  readers  would 
reward  their  sincerity  with  confidence 
in  the  things  of  merit  which  they  adver¬ 
tise. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  stand 
you  have  taken  on  several  matters:  Wads¬ 
worth,  Dryden.  Seedless  apple,  A.  J.  C.  C. 
and  others.  Keep  at  'em.  a.  c.  d. 


is  not  indebted  to  us  for  anything.  His 
subscription  is  paid  in  advance,  and  it  is 
just  as  much  our  duty  to  look  after  his 
interests  as  it  is  the  duty  of  his  hired  man 
to  milk  his  cows  or  feed  his  pigs. 

I  am  sending  you  a  page  from  the  “Prac¬ 
tical  Co-operator"  with  advertisement  of  the 
“Consumers’  Supply  Co.,'’  of  Lansing,  Mich. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  you  know  of  this  com¬ 
pany?  Your  work  on  the  J.  C.  C.  kept 


me  a  subscriber. 
Vermont. 


c.  s.  A. 


r\  his  company  was  organized  some 
years  ago,  and  large  advertisements  were 
placed  in  the  farm  papers.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
respectfully,  but  firmly  declined.  Stock 
was  sold  to  farmers  and  others  at  $10  a 
share.  This  entitled  the  holder  to  buy 
from  their  catalogue  five  per  cent  cheaper 
than  any  one  else;  and  he  became  an 
agent  to  get  his  neighbors  to  become 
members.  For  every  new  member  you 
induced  to  pay  $10  you  got  one.  On 
the  goods  you  get  others  to  buy  you  get 
a  commission,  etc.  Well,  it  ran  for  a  time, 
and  then  went  all  to  smash,  just  as  all 
the  schemes  of  the  kind  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  as  they  must  do  in  the  future. 
Of  course,  those  who  invested  lost  all 
they  put  in.  Now  the  old  scheme  is  re¬ 
vived,  and  the  same  thing  is  being  done 
all  over  again  with  a  new  lot  of  vic- 


The  above  little  paragraph  on  a  letter 
renewing  a  subscription  is  a  fair,  but  mod¬ 
est  sample  of  thousands  that  we  have 
filed  during  the  last  six  months,  but  it  is 
much  milder  than  the  majority  of  them. 
Graft  is  the  stain  that  is  hardest  to  wash 
out  of  our  political  and  business  fabrics, 
but  backed  by  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
we_  would  take  t lie  contract  to  make  both 
as  immaculate  as  a  bridal  veil.  j.  j.  d. 

Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponizing  is  oasy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  free. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


[CAPON 

TOOLS 


LIKE  MOTHER 

HEN 


Only  Adjustable 
Suspension  Poul¬ 
try  lirooder  made. 
Thousands  in  use. 
Heated  by  warm 
water.  Temperature  always  uniform.  Warm 
water  tank  above  chicks  with  loose  flannel  oov- 
i  ering  under  which  chicks  hover.  Warmth  equally 
spread  and  chicks  do  not  crowd.  No  under- 
_  heat  to  burn  their  feet.  No  steps  or  bridge  to 
climb.  No  lamp  fumes  or  burntoir  to  breathe. 
_  w*  Should  lamp  go  out  the  warm  wuter  would 
keep  the  chloks  alive  all  night.  Lamp  above  chicks,  has  safety  burner, 
adjusted  in  height  as  chicks  grow.  Send  for  Catalog  107. 
Automatic  Hatching  Co.,  Detroit, Mich. 


HATCH  CHICKSTHATLIVE 

Quality  in  Incubators  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Profit  and  Loss.  Begin¬ 
ners  and  Experts  Use  and  Recommend 

CYPHERS  INGUBATORS 

They  write  their  experiences  in  our  260- 
page  book — “Howto  Make  Money  With 
Poultry  &  Incubators.”  It's  free.  Write. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Kaosaa  City  and  Oakland,  Cal. 


Too 
Rapid 
Feathering 


A. 


KL  & 


Spring  chickens  often  show  positive 
weakness  as  the  result  of  too  rapid 
feathering.  This  checks  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  chick,  and  may  result  in 
loss.  Ifyou  begin  (he  care  of  the  young 
brood  by  giving  daily  a  little  of 

DR.  HESS 

POULTRY 

PAN-A-GE-A 

In  the  morning  find  these  difficulties  will 
be  avoided.  It  contains  bitter  tonics  to 
increase  digestion,  iron  to  make  blood, 
and  nitrates  to  help  the  fowl  to  throw 
off  poisons  from  the  system.  By  increas¬ 
ing  digestion  you  increase  growth  and 
egg  production,  as  all  development  de¬ 
pends  absolutely  upon  the  digestion. 
Besides  this  it  has  a  principle  peculiar 
only  to  itself— it  has  the  power  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  little  germs  of  disease, 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  system 
generally.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.). 
It  makes  eggs  in  abundance  when  given 
to  laying  hens,  and  hastens  the  fatten¬ 
ing  of  market  stock.  Endorsed  by  lead¬ 
ing  poultry  associations  in  United  States 
and  Canada.  Costs  but  a  penny  a 
day  for  30  hens,  and  Is  sold  on  a 
written  guarantee. 


1  1-2  lbs. 

express 
5  lbs.  60c; 

25  lb.  pall : 


|  Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


Send  2c  postage  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page 
Poultry  Book,  FREE. 

DR.  HESS  &.  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio 

1  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Uce. 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


A  cheap,  effective  dis¬ 
infectant  and  remedy, 
Lin  powder  form  to  be 
’  dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15e.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 

I  31bs.50o.  6 X  lbs. $1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.. 
Sept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  Ybfk  City. 


217  EGGS  pcr_  hen  from  my  Barred  Hocks  in  1906.  My 


Krks,  75c.  per  13 


HKDS  are  equally  pood  layers.  Cash  with  order. 
$2.25  per  50.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


Bl  FF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Kgga  7f>c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  8.  C.  K.  I. 

lied  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1 .50  per  :,0;  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs,  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  IKITII,  qiiakertonn,  I’a. 


B 


TIFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS— 15 
5.  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs,  11,  $1 


males,  $5;  females,  $4. 


$1:  45,  $2.50;  100, 
„„  .  .  Collie  Puppies, 

W.  A.  Lotliers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


— Rarred  Plymouth  Rocks,  bred 
for  10  years  trom  selected  Prize  Win- 
ning  Stoek  :  tested  layers;  240  eggs 
per  lien.  Eggs  650  per  12;  $4  per  100. 

JAS.  SINSABAUGH,  Pine  Bush,  Orange  Oo.,N.Y. 

BAH  RED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS,  ROSE  COMB 
Khode  Island  Reds,  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  15  Eggs,  $1.00;  50  for  $1.75;  100  for  $5.00,  from 
vigorous  farm  raised  stock. 

FRED.  B.  KEENEY,  Laceyvllle,  Penn. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 

lyi  API.E  VILLA  POULTItY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  front  all  varl- 
etles,  Andalusians,  ltocks,  Wysudottea,  Mlnorcas,  Leghorns, 
Ilamhurgs,  Spanish,  Anronas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvanla, Pa. 

EGGS— Buff  Turkey,  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks 
and  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  exclusively  from  stock 
scoring  90  to  96  points.  Chas.  Cain,  Chandlersville,  O. 

EGGS  $1  per  15 ;  $2  per  40;  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  ltocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds  and  Leghorns, 
12  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

Dvby  CHICKS—Choice  White  Leghorns  reasonable,  eir- 
tt  cuiar  free,  FRANK  EDSON,  I.e  Roy, New  York. 

WHITE  COCHIN  BANTAM-Eggs  from  winners 
at  Danbury  and  New  York,  $2.00  per  11. 

AWEE  BANTAM  YARD,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

pupACAMTC — Pheasant  breeding  pays  l,t)00  percent,  better  than 
chickens.  Most  beautiful  birds.  Kasily  raised. 
Also  Quail,  Swans.  Peacocks,  Wild  Turkeys.  Zoological  stock. 
Bantams,  standard  poultry  90c.  setting.  Catalogue,  100  pages, 
900  illustrations,  colored  picture 6,  exchanges.  How  to  breed 
Pheasants,  25c.  N.  WICKS,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

SQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS  &TSfflK5S 

in  largo  or  small  lots;  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  us  for  prices.  Send  10<5  in  stamps  for 
onr  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON -PIGEON  FARM  Morton,  Pa. 


mated  HOMER  PIGEONS  T 


FIRST-CLASS  _ _ _  _ _ 

'  SALE. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

STOCK  ANI)  EGGS. 

-lune  hatched  Leghorns  will  develop  before,  winter. 
•Inly  Orpingtons  will  develop  in  spite  of  winter. 
Our  eggs  are  from  strong,  healthy,  standard  stock, 
hatching  well,  and  a  majority  of  pullets. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  ff.SUtof'iK 

Best  quality,  properly  mated,  satisfaction  guar- 
an  teed,  from  Hun  Cochins,  White  Langshans,  Barred, 
Buff  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White,  Buff  and 
Blk  Wyandottes,  K.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Rose  and  Single 
<  omb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  Silver 
Duckwing  Leghorns,  Aneonas,  White  and  Black 
Minorcas,  Houdans.  Snmatras.  Golden  Seabrights 
and  Light  Brahma  Bantams:  Pheasants,  Pea  Fowl, 
Swans,  Quail,  Water  Fowl,  Pigeons,  Pet  Stock,  &c. 
My  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

OTSELIC  FARMS, W. A. SMiTH.Prop., Whitney ’sPoint.N.Y 


BONNIE  BRAE 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sl.vty- 
flve  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury  .Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  reaay  in  any 
quantity  at  $6  to  $8  per  100,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Send  for  free 
circular.  Choice  breeding  cockerels  and  PekinDucks 
still  on  band  in  any  quantity.  Largest  plant  in  vicin- 
ty  of  NewYork  City.  Incubators  10,000  eggs  capacity 

DARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  R.  I.  RED  AND 
“WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  from  the  best  strains 
b1  the  country.  $1  per  sitting;  $5  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  HOWARD,  Jr.,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.J 

DARRED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
HOCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.1)6  each, 
$7.50  for  trio.  $12. ’ll)  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN.  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 

DARRED  and  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
Eggs  for  hatching, from  fancier’s  matings  at  far¬ 
mers’ prices;  15  for  $1.00;  100  for  $5.00.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sam’l  C.  Jayne,  R.  D.  37,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

BARRED  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  sale.  Special 
mating  $1.00  per  sitting.  Colony  mating 
$3.00  per  100.  C.  A.  HEKSHEY,  R. D. 5,  Gettysburg, Pa 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  15;  $6  to  $15  per  100.  Mating  List 
sent  on  request.  A  few  fine  Cockerels  left,  $2  np. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 

Try  a  few  settings  and  be  convinced  and  raise  some 
prize  winners  besides.  Eggs  from  prize  winning  stock 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  setting 
of  15.  J.  F.  KELLOGG,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  pens.  $1.50  to  $3.00 
per  setting.  $6.00  per  hundred. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Ofl  ^  I  — Reds,  ltccks,  Wyandottes,  Leg- 

£U  LUUO  Oli  horns,  Minorcas.  AIbo,  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Thirty  varieties  of  Eggs.  List  Free. 

A.  L.  BE  KG  BY,  Telford,  Penn. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  p”,ebrea 


PETEK  l.  LITTLE,  Home 


10  per 
,  Pa., 


and  ex- 
R.D.  No.  1. 


Wright's  White  Wyandotte  Eggs.-d?r*f  o$?;0s0 

per  15;  $4.00  pe  •  100.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1  00 
per  11.  GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLELING  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 


UIHITIU  WYANDOTTES-Eggs.  $1.25  per  15;  $2.50 
**  per  50;  $40  per  1,000.  Also  fine  breeding  stock  at 
$6.00  per  trio;  choice  pens  of  ten  hens  and  cock, 
properly  mated,  $15.00.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Also 
PEKIN  DUCK  eggs,  $1.00  per  11.  Send  for  descrit 
S.  FRANKLIN  KEAN.F 


tive  catalogue.  E 


.Stanley 


scrip- 

,N.Y. 


1WHITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
”  from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  White 
Wyandottes  only  $6.00  and  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co  , 
N.  Y.  Walter  McEwan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Seik,  Mgr. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— Duston  direct;  Satisfaction 
"guaranteed;  $3.50  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs,  7,0c1  per  11.  M.  McMULLEN,  Stanfordville, N.Y. 


SO  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

1  U 1  Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying.  Free 
range.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15;  «  per  hundred. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,500  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  KICE,  Yorktown.  N.  Y. 


S.  G.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Unexcelled  for 
introducing  new  blood  or  as  foundation  stock.  Eggs 
from  my  special  matings,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30; 
$6  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  hack 

IRA  L.  LETTS,  Moravia,  N.Y. 


Established  1888.  -  bred  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks:  White,  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes  ;  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  island 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Brahmas,  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  high 
quality  exhibition,  $5  per  setting;  Trap-nested  Lay¬ 
ing  Bred,  $2  per  setting,  $8  per  100.  Catalogue. 

ELM  POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SS 

«K 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 


We  wil]  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 


6,  OOO 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  wo  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females' 
$1.50  to  $2,00  each-  An  ■*' 


Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

EGGS  EOR  f  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
HATCHING  >  White  Wyandottes, 


LEE  T. 


Per  13. 

_ _ _ ,  $2.00 

White  Wyandottes,  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  2.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  ... 


Ter  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$60.00 
80.00 
60.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 
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Many  farmers  have  difficulty  in  raising 
calves  on  skim-milk  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  seems  to  give  them  the 
“scours.”  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
calf  takes  the  milk  too  rapidly  when  he 
drinks  it  from  a  pail.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  calves  as  it  is  with  people.  If 
we  eat  our  food  in  haste  and  without 
chewing  it  the  digestion  will  be  imperfect, 
because  it  needs  the  preparation  in  the 
mouth,  and  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  digestive  fluids  secreted  here.  When 
it  is  swallowed  down  with  little  chewing 
there  is  no  chance  for  this  mixture,  and 
consequently  the  digestion  is  incomplete. 
The  part  which  should  have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  secretion  in  the  mouth  is 
passed  on  to  the  stomach.  Of  course  in 
the  literal  sense  it  is  impossible  for  calves 
to  chew  milk,  but  yet  they  do  in  a  sense 
when  they  suck  it  from  their  mother. 
They  receive  it  so  much  slower  that  the 
milk  has  time  to  mix  with  this  secretion 
in  the  mouth.  The  sucking  of  the  calf 
has  a  tendency  to  draw,  and  mix  with  the 
milk  this  kind  of  froth,  which  is  noticed 
in  their  mouth  after  sucking.  In  this 
sense  it  has  to  chew  the  milk  when  it 
takes  it  from  the  cow.  Now  in  drinking 
from  a  pail  the  milk  is  taken  so  rapidly 
by  the  calf  that  there  is  no  possible  chance 
for  it  to  become  mixed  with  this  digestive 
fluid,  and  as  it  is  with  men  when  food  is 
not  chewed  and  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
the  digestion  is  imperfect;  the  result  in 
the  calf  being  the  “scours.”  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  mouth  have  a  certain  chew¬ 
ing  motion  to  secrete  these  juices,  and  it 
is  equally  necessary  in  the  calf  that  he  do 
some  similar  thing  to  secrete  the  juices 
required  for  the  proper  digestion  of  the 
milk. 

Little  trouble  is  experienced  when  the 
calf  is  vealed  because  of  the  fact  above 
stated,  and  there  need  be  as.  little  trouble 
when  the  calf  is  raised  on  skim-milk  if 
Nature’s  method  is  imitated  and  a  calf- 
feeder  is  used.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  calf-feeders  on  the  market,  each 
manufacturer  claiming  his  make  to  be  the 
best.  Some  of  them  are  altogether  too 
complex  and  expensive  for  the  average 
farmer,  and  at  the  same  time  are  no  better 
than  one  he  can  make  in  a  few  minutes 
very  easily  at  home.  All  the  material  that 
is  required  to  make  one  of  these  is  a  brace 
and  bit,  a  half-inch  board,  and  a  nipple, 
Which  can  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store. 
The  board  should  be  cut  in  a  circular 
piece  so  that  it  will  nicely  fit  in  the  top 
of  tbe  pail  from  which  the  calf  is  to  drink. 
It  should  not  fit  too  tightly,  but  ought  to 
have  free  play,  so  that  as  the  milk  lowers 
it  can  move  in  the  pail  from  top  to  bottom 
without  becoming  wedged.  About  a  five- 
eighths  hole  should  be  bored  in  the  center 
of  this  piece,  and  in  this  a  large-sized 
nipple  securely  fastened.  This '  done,  the 
calf-feeder  is  complete,  and  is  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  more  complex  and  expensive 
ones.  When  the  calf  is  to  be  fed  let  the 
board  float  in  the  pail  and  the  calf  will  do 
the  rest.  With  one  of  these  it  is  easier 
to  wean  a  young  calf  from  his  mother, 
and  he  receives  the  milk  in  much  the  same 
manner,  slowly  and  evenly.  By  having 
three  or  four  of  them,  several  calves  may 
be  fed  at  the  same  time,  and  they  are  so 
inexpensive  that  anj'body  can  afford  them. 
If  you  have  had  trouble  in  raising  calves 
on  skim-milk  try  this  method.  You  will 
be  surprised  with  the  good  effect  it  will 
have  on  your  calves.  Another  suggestion 
is  to  keep  everything  about  the  calf  clean. 
Keep  the  dishes  from  which  he  drinks 
clean  and  sweet,  and  your  calves  will  be 
better  and  worth  more  at  the  end  of  the 
season. _ l.  j.  h. 

Patron  :  “What  is  this  mollycoddle 
soup  you  have  on  the  bill  of  fare?” 
Waiter:  “It’s  a  sort  of  a  weak  noodle, 
sah.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Get  a  piece  of  quarter-inch  pipe  (iron), 
cut  it  six  inches  long.  Have  your  black¬ 
smith  drill  four  or  five  one-eighth-inch  holes 
through  this  pipe  and  then  secure  it  in  her 
mouth  like  a  bit,  being  careful  not  to  shut 
holes  in  ends.  When  cow  tries  to  suck,  she 
will  draw  air  in  through  ends  of  pipe  and 
into  her  mouth  throught  the  small  holes. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  b.  k. 

I  saw  a  request  for  a  cure  for  a  sucking 
cow  on  page  284.  One  man  recommends  a 
basket  and  another  man  a  chair  concern.  I 
have  tried  several  kinds  of  hampers  and  find 
nothing  so  nice  and  nothing  that  will  prevent 
their  sucking  themselves,  or  another  one  as 
a  three-inch  bull  ring  fastened  in  the  nose. 

I  have  a  cow  at  present  that  has  been  wear¬ 
ing  one  for  over  a  year.  She  sucked  herself 
and  her  mate.  u.  o.  h. 

Towanda,  Pa. 

I  noticed  on  page  284  J.  B.  S.’s  inquiry  for 
a  remedy  to  cure  a  sucking  cow;  I  have  also 
read  the  many  answers  to  the  inquiry,  and 
having  had  some  experience  and  knowing 
that  none  of  the  remedies  given  would  cure 
a  confirmed  sucker  of  the  habit,  I  will  give 
mine  which  is  a  sure  cure  “or  no  pay.”  If 
;T.  B.  S.  will  thoroughly  smear  his  cow’s 
teats*  with  molasses  and  then  rub  into  that 
all  the  cayenne  or  red  pepper  that  will  ad¬ 
here  to  it  I  think  he  will  enjoy  seeing  that 
cow  suck  herself.  If  it  is  necessary  to  wash 
the  molasses  off  her  teats  before  milking 
(and  it  probably  will  be)  repeat  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  let  her  try  it  again  if  she  wants 
to,  and  if  she  does  I  guarantee  that  she 
will  “swear  off"  and  not  try  it  the  third 
time.  j.  w.  M. 

Montgomery'  Co..  N.  Y. 

Wind-Break. — Where  raking  winds  sweep 
over  lakes  or  plains  the  Norway  spruce. 
Hemlock  spruce  or  arbor  vita;  will  not  stand 
the  pressure.  There  should  be  a  row  of 
Golden  willow  on  the  windward  side.  Owing 
to  the  leaves  breaking  off  and  ends  of  the 
branches  in  ice  and  sleet,  in  heavy  winds,  they 
are  not  as  good  as  pine.  The  best  to  set 
are  Scotch  pine  and  Red  cedar.  q.  a.  h. 

Ludington,  Mich. 

A  FURIOUS  ERUPTION 

i 

Itching,  Bleeding  Sores  Covered  Body 

— Nothing  Helped  Her — Child  Cured 
in  Five  Days  by  a  Set  of 
Cuticura  Remedies. 

“After  my  granddaughter  of  about 
seven  years  had  been  cured  of  the  mea¬ 
sles,  she  was  attacked  about  a  fortnight 
later  by  a  furious  itching,  and  painful 
eruption  all  over  her  body,  especially  the 
upper  part  of  it,  forming  watery  and 
bleeding  sores,  especially  under  the  arms, 
of  considerable  size.  She  suffered  a  great 
deal,  and  for  three  weeks  we  used  all 
the  remedies  we  could  think  of.  Nothing 
would  help.  We  then  sent  for  Cuticura 
Remedies,  and  after  twenty-four  hours 
we  noted  considerable  improvement,  and, 
after  using  only  one  complete  set  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies,  in  five  consecutive 
days  the  little  one  had  been  entirely 
cured,  and  has  been  well  for  a  long  time. 
Mrs.  F.  Ruefenacht,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Bakers¬ 
field.  Cal.,  June  25  and  July  20,  1906.” 


nlTP  won’t  kill  all  your  Chickens  if  you 
KA  I  \  have  a  SCOTTISH  TERRIER.  Very 
“  fine  Pups  from  recorded  parents; 
pedigree  with  sale.  W.  HARR,  Riverside,  Iowa. 

Pnil  1C  DIIDC  Females  and  brood  bitches.  NEL- 
uULLIt  ruro  SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

eUCTI  AWn  PflWIF?- Choice  stock.  Pony  carts, 
OllLlLMIlU  rUm  LO  harness  and  saddles.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Taylor  Pony  Farm,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
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THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

>.  Write  for  Prices. 

"  ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.- 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


250,000,000 , 
Sheep  Every  Year, 
Dipped  In 


sum 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  {1.75  for  82.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
m.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Chicago. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BOVOVACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  “great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


EIGHTH  PUBL.IC 


SALE 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
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Tlie  Best  Yet. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  6-7,  1907 

Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Co. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS  HASTINGS  CO 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 

Catalogs  ready 

S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND,  Sales  Manager,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WING  R.  SMITH,  Syracuse,  N 
T.  A.  M1TCI1E.-L,  Weedsport, 
H.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass 

May  20.  Address, 


Y 

N.  Y. 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  vou  desire  the  best  to  he  had  at  a  reason al >le  prieo,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  ns  with  an  order 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  H.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg  Pa. 


AUREL  FARM 


|—  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 

GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  New  York. 

|EGiST’n  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  llerkshlre  Pigs;  Scotch 
nllle  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
j  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
fstock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
t nucy  of  Kureka  lsusoi  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Penna 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 

Sigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 

et  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Registered  Silver  Premium  Stock.  Mated 
not  akin.  March,  April,  and  May  farrow. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 

0  1  A  ■  —All  ages.  Sows  bred  to  brother 

l_  C  of  Junior  champion  World’s 
■  ■■  w  ■  w  Fair,  St.  Louis,  sired  by  Grand 

champion  Amer.  Royal  Show, 
Kansas  City.  PARDY  BROS.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires&C.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Oochranville,Pa 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akm. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY'  FARM,  Gettysburg:, Pa. 

pUCCTPR  WUITEQ~ Bigs  'of  April,  May  and 
W«luOlElf  Will  I  Ewjune  farrow;  pairs  or  trios 
not  akin.  JOS. T.  FLEMING,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Route  2. 

CHF<JHIDF5|  THE  NEW  YORK 
1ILJ111KCO.  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


KALORANIAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  hoars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  1IUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Yr. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRE  and  CHESHIRE  PIGS, 

Young  stock  from  Prize  Winning  Strains  for  Sale. 
SAMUEL  FRASER.  Mgr.,  Dept.  2,  Fall  Brook 
Farms,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

SPECIAL  SPRING  SALE. 

One  Hundred  Registered  Holstein  Cows; 
Fifty  Registered  Holstein  Bulls; 

One  Hundred  Registered  Holstein  Calves. 
CUT  PRICES. 

I  pay  the  freight  on  carload  lots  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Send  for  "BARGAIN  COUNTER 
LIST.”  Circulars  and  photographs  free.  Do  not 
miss  this  sale.  HORACE  I,.  It  RON  SON, 
Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  Bull  Galf 

BORN,  MARCH  2,  1907. 

Sire: — King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Dam: — Pietertje  Mink  Lady  De  Kol,  a  fine 
well  bred  cow  with  an  official  record  of  17.26  lb. 
butter  in  seven  days. 

Price,  S75.00.  Write  now. 

175  head  in  the  herd.  Females  singly  or  in  car  lots. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

REG.  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

ROLL  for  salt  at  Farmer's  Piles 

I  have  one  Thoroughbred  Yearling  Bull  from  choice 
stock  for  sale.  A  very  handsome  animal;  guaranteed 
in  every  respect.  Will  ship  him  on  approval.  Write 
for  pedigree,  photographs,  price  and  full  description 
of  the  animal.  P.  B.  McLennan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  S. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  COKTKbYOU.  Bomerville,  N  ■  J. 

BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County, _ New  York. 

FOIt  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


OF 

AVON. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

I  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W.  I’.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF^’K,,iK',;i»‘ 

sired  bv  a  son  of  Prince  Rosendale,  $UO.  HUH 
ORPINGTON  EGGS  for  hatching.  Prize  winning 
stock  on  free  range,  $1.25  per  13;  $7.00  per  100. 

HAWTHORNE  FARM.  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

a  A.  GIUSCOM,  _  ••  ••  Owner 

Guernsey  Cattle, 

Berkshire  Hogs,  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs, 

White  Wyandottes, 

White  Muscovy  Ducks, 
Cornish  Indian  Games,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

T^*Ad(lress,  for  catalogue  and  prices, 

_ SOAPSTONE  FARM,  ltarertord,  Pa. 
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PREPOTENCY  OF  ANIMALS. 

Will  you  tell  me  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
“prepotent,”  a  term  I  have  seen  in  farm 
journals?  How  long  is  the  term  in  use,  and 
is  it  applied  also  to  the  female  or  only  the 
male?  What  is  known  as  to  laws  governing, 
or  observations,  on  this  subject,  as  it  seems 
the  essential  in  hereditary  transmission? 

s.  c. 

Webster  defines  “prepotency”  as  the 
capacity  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  parents, 
as  compared  with  the  other,  to  transmit 
more  than  his  or  her  share  of  character¬ 
istics  to  their  offspring,  and  “prepotent” 
as  very  powerful,  superior  in  force,  influ¬ 
ence  or  authority.  Therefore  an  animal 
to  have  prepotency  must  be  one  of  a 
strong  physical  nature,  and  must  also  have 
the  power  to  transmit  more  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  influence  when  mated  with  other 
physically  strong  animals.  Purebred  ani¬ 
mals  very  generally  show  much  more  pre¬ 
potency  than  cross-bred  or  mongrel  ani¬ 
mals,  for  the  reason  that  their  blood  is  all 
of  one  kind,  and  must  necessarily  produce 
a  greater  percentage  of  that  blood  in  the 
offspring  than  would  be  the  case  where  an 
animal  carried  several  different  strains  of 
blood.  T  he  results  of  breeding  seem  to 
be  as  if  the  different  strains  of  blood  in 
an  animal  did  not  mingle,  but  retained 
their  own  individuality.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  let  us  suppose  that  the  corpuscles  in 
the  blood  of  different  animals  of  the  same 
kind,  as  cattle  for  instance,  are  different 
in  each  breed,  and  even  in  different  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  breed,  but  approaching 
each  other  more  nearly  as  the  relationship 
grows  closer.  Then  let  us  suppose  that  in 
mingling  the  blood  of  two  animals  that 
these  corpuscles  retained  their  individ¬ 
uality,  and  the  stronger  or  more  numer¬ 
ous  would  predominate,  and  therefore 
stamp  the  offspring  with  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  animal  from  which  these  cor¬ 
puscles  came.  Here  would  seem  to  be  an 
explanation  for  the  phenomenon  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  resembling  a  parent  or  a  grand-parent 
where  the  strain  of  blood  seemed  to  be 
less  in  volume,  but  evidently  stronger  than 
the  other.  So  if  we  wish  to  perpetuate 
a  certain  type  of  animal  we  must  breed  so 
as  to  aid  the  development  along  the 
wished-for  lines,  and  not  introduce  blood 
that  would  be  apt  to  cause  a  change.  For 
instance,  we  have  a  purebred  dairy  cow 
that  is  a  great  butter  producer,  and  we 
wish  to  perpetuate  her  qualities.  We 
should  select  a  bull  to  mate  with  her  that 
is  of  her  own  general  type.  If  such  can 
be  obtained,  one  from  a  great  producing 
cow  is  better,  but  I  would  not  go  outside 
of  the  type  of  animal  to  get  one  from  a 
great  producer,  for  then  we  woyld  have 
the  two  strains  warring  with  each  other, 
as  it  were,  and  nobody  knows  what  the 
result  would  be.  We  should  have  our 
animals  in  perfect  physical  condition.  The 
cow  should  not  be  overfed  to  cause  her  to 
over-tax  herself  in  giving  milk.  Then 
when  the  calf  arrives  he  should  be  reared 
with  the  idea  of  promoting  perfect  health 
and  strength.  If  this  calf  developed  into 
a  robust  animal,  with  no  objectionable 
features,  I  would  breed  him  back  to  his 
dam,  or  if  I  should  get  a  heifer  from  my 
cow,  I  would  try  again,  and  if  I  got  a 
bull  the  second  time,  I  would  breed  the 
full  brother  and  sister  together  to  produce 
a  highly  prepotent  animal. 

I  know  that  this  practice  of  inbreeding 
is  generally  condemned,  but  I  believe  that 
the  reason  of  so  many  failures  is  that  the 
breeder  does  not  thoroughly  understand 
his  animals.  1  he  inbreeding  of  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  is  probably  the  most  dangerous  of 
any,  because  when  one  organ  is  abnor¬ 
mally  developed,  it  is  always  at  the 
expense  of  another,  and  the  ones  more 
nearly  connected  suffer  the  most.  There¬ 
fore  when  we  abnormally  develop  the 
milking  function  we  do  it  at  the  risk  of 
weakening  the  reproducing  organs,  and 
this  is  why  the  great  producing  cows  of  a 
bleed  so  rarely  reproduce  themselves  in 
their  offspring.  But  as  an  illustration  of 
a  tremendously  prepotent  bull  produced 
by  inbreeding,  I  will  cite  the  case  of  the 
Jersey  bull  Pedro.  Jupiter  and  Alphea 
were  mated,  and  produced  Mercury. 


Mated  again  they  produced  Europa,  that 
made  15  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week.  Mer¬ 
cury  was  bred  to  Europa,  and  produced 
the  bull  Sarpedon,  who  sired  Domino  of 
Darlington.  Europa  was  also  bred  to 
Rioter  2d  and  produced  Eurotas,  that 
made  22  pounds  and  seven  ounces  butter 
in  a  week.  Domino  of  Darlington  was 
mated  with  Eurotas,  and  produced  Pedro. 
Pedro  sired  45  daughters  that  tested  from 
14  pounds  six  ounces  to  26  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  in  a  week,  besides  many  great  produc¬ 
ing  bulls.  His  prepotency  was  such  that 
the  “Pedro”  type  shows  itself  through 
many  generations.  j.  grant  morse. 


BUYING  “ FOOT-SORE "  HORSES. 

Some  time' ago  you  asked  for  information 
from  those  who  had  tried  buying  footsore  or 
pavement-sore  horses.  I  have  not  seen  any 
reply,  i  have  been  trying  to  get  one  or  two. 
I  want  a  horse  for  farm  work  that  will  do 
for  the  carriage.  u. 

R.  N.-Y. — Judging  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  most  of  those  who  buy  such  horses  are 
more  willing  to  “forget  it”  than  to  give  their 
experience.  No  doubt  there  are  some  bar¬ 
gains  to  be  had,  but  with  good  horses  as 
high  as  they  are  now,  most  people  will  keep 
them  as  long  as  they  are  really  fit  for  serv¬ 
ice.  The  average  “sore"  horse  is  pretty  well 
used  up.  Fall  is  the  best  time  to  buy.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  experience  from  those 
who  have  tried  the  horses. 


Feeding  fok  Large  Eggs _ Some  one  as*ked 

about  food  to  make  large  eggs.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  corn  will  make  larger  eggs  with 
yellower  yolks,  but  you  will  not  get  so  many 
in  number  as  when  fed  on  wheat,  buckwheat, 
etc. :  that  is*  my  experience.  w.  d.  b. 

Lake  George.  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Horsed 
Worth  $l.°°  ? 


That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
splint,  spavin,  wind- 
_  .  „  .  puffs  or  bunches, 

r*  e  ar  .  We  |jave  thousands 

of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  Fasig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n,  writes: 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $i,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  If  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Sampl t/ree.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

^Wm.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Yj 

A  LOST  COW. 

That  can  never  happen  where  the 
cows  wear  our  patented 

Swiss  Cow  Bells 

Made  from  finest  quality  of  Swiss 
Jseil  Metal,  they  are  light  but 
strong  and  lasting.  Musical  in  the 
extreme.  They  add  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  herd  besides  making  them  taine  and  1 

tractable.  4,  5  and  6  In.  in  diameter.  Strap  with  each.  Direct  In  seta 
nRrnc  £lr?ulaT0n  ’  Sheep  and  Tnrkey  Bells  Free. 

Bevln  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,East  Hampton, Conn. 


^SORBINE 


will  reduce  inflnmed,  swollen  Joints* 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches,'  Cure  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quick¬ 
ly;  pleasant  to  use;  does  not 
blister  under  bandage  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the 
horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  express 
prepaid.  Book  7-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  formankind, 
r$1.00  per  bottle.  Cures  Varicose 
-.in.'  Veins,  Varicocele  Hydrocele, 
Strains,  Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflammation. 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 

MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin . 
Your  Horse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  book  lot.  __ 

Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


“SAVE-THH-HORSE”  SPAViN  CURE 


cures  these 


Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  IloII,  injured  Tendons  1 
and  nil  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

Jr  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

V  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  r,  r-  w 

\J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  cPAVlli  r,,TT  T _  _ 

from  business  men  and  trainers  — Thwoubw* 
on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CANS  ROB 
YOU 

Look  ’through  a  microscope  at  milk 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  andyou’U 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You’ll  see  the 
caseine— the  cheese  part— forming  a 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You’ll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd. 
How  can  you  expect  all  the  cream  to 
rise  through  that?  It  can’t.  This 


r 


i. 


/ 


caseine  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  You  stand  that  loss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven’t  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  you  commence  us i n g  Sharpies 
Hairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator,  you 
stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  10,000  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ¬ 
ator.  They  get  all  the  creatn— get  it 
quick— get  it  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don’t  bother  the  Tub- 
u‘^r«  The  Tubular  is  positively  cer¬ 
tain  to  greatly  increase  your  dairy 
profits,  so  write  at  ouce  for  catalog ' 
1-153  and  our  valuable  free  book, 
“Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


TRY  IT  FREE 
ON  YOUR  OWN  FARM 

Test  the  Champion  Milk  Cool¬ 
er.  Aerator  Free.  UseitlOdayB. 
If  it  saves  time  and  work,  gives 
you  more  and  better  cream, 
butter  and  cheese,  then  keep 
it  if  you  want  it.  Ifnot.send 
t  bnck  and  pay  nothing; 
Champion  Milk  C  ooler  Co. 

I  1th  St.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GET  DAVIS’  PRICE 

on  a  Cream  Separator  direct  from  the  factory 
at  real  wholesale  factory  prices.  Save  20% 
to  50%.  Our  Improved  1907  model  with 
wonderful  cone  bowl  is  a  skimming  device 
not  equalled.  It  will  double  your  dairy 
profits  while  cutting  labor  in  two.  We 
want  you  to  have  our  1907  catalog.  Send 
postal  or  letter  for  it  to-day— now,  for 
money  saving  catalog  No.  140. 

DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.f 
68A  Ni  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A* 


Low 

Supply 

Tank 


PRIM  WORK 


nss- 

Yu/v? ^oEr+ir  Brings  sore  shoulders  and  I 

harness  galls.  Bickmore’s 
JIVKOL  Gall  Cure  will  cure  it  while  | 
you  work  the  horse. 

BICXMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

.  in  guar&ntoed  or  money  back  to  I 
euro  all  harneBS  or  saddle  galls,  [ 
cracks,  outs  and  bruises.  Look 
wfbr  the  trado  mark.  Writo  today 
for  our  new  Illustrated  Horse  Book  , 
and  largo  FREE  sample  box  Gall  I 
Cure,  for  10c  to  pay  postage  on  both. 
8old  by  dealers. 

?;agg'-X'.4MV  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 
Box  yl2  Old  Town,  Maine 


FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  'Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

theDgrind  “fuma  Qar|j0n  BiSUlphide”are doing" 
EIYWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 

SILOS 

The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  most  in  use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  Opening 
Roof  made.  TANKS  AND  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  Price  and  Catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLIGHTER,  1910  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  Without  an  Equal 

THE  WORCESTER-KEMP  MAN l  RE 
SPREADERS  equipped  with  new  SIMPLEX 
beater  drive— the  greatest  invention  ever  made 
in  Manure  Spreaders— belts  directly  from  beater 
shaft  with  giant  chain  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
doing  away  with  all  gearing,  hangers  and  bear¬ 
ings,  adding  strength,  preventing  breakages,  re¬ 
ducing  draft  and  doing  better  work.  The  roller 
axle  bearings  also  lighten  draft. 

Worcester-Kemp  Manure  Spreaders  have  double 
floor  drive,  mortise-and-tenon-framed  body, 
patented,  jointed  tail-board— no  scattering  in 
going  to  the  field.  Is  the  perfectly  up-to-date 
Manure  Spreader.  It  is  simplest  to  operate. 
It  is  fool-proof,  easiest  draft,  best  made,  lias 
more  years  of  experience  behind  it  than  any 
other  and  works  where  others  fail. 

Send  for  Catalogue— Free  to  Everybody. 

THE  RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Deportment  A.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 


BLIZZARD 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay, straw, feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  any  height,  strong. 
J  durable,  economical.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  lor  new  illustrated 
catalogue  FREE 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


**?»«  THE 

FRIEND 

SKILLS  EVERY 
'  FLY  IT  STRIKES 

when  our  patent  sprayer  Is 
used.  Keep*  uli  In  Meet 
pents  off  cown  In  piiMturo 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
JjUsed  since  1885.  Absolutely 
P  harmless,  cures  all  sores. 
sHalf  cent’s  worth  saves  ft 
quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  $1.00  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cows.  Name  express  office.  #1.00  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg. Co.,  1018Fairmount  Ave.,Phllado.,  Pa* 


A  GOOD  SILO 

will  double  the  profits  of  your  dairy  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months.  I  make  the 
best  ROUND  SILO ,  for  the  price,  in  the 
market — no  better  at  any  price. 

Write  for  prices  on  Silos,  Hoops,  Lugs,  Doors. 

ELMER  B.  LACY,  UNION,  N .  Y. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Seledted  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


'aluable 


SILO 
SENS  S' 


JLO  BOOK 

FREE 


•We  have  ’  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  Silo  booklet, 
entitled  “PRACTICAL 
SILO  SENSE.”  Every¬ 
man  who  raises  stock,  has  a  silo,  or 
expects  to  have  one  should  read  it. 
This  book  tells  what  to  grow  for  sil¬ 
age,  its  feeding  value,  when  it  should 
be  harvested,  the  length  it  should  he 
cut  as  well  as  the  quantity  to  feed  to 
the  different  animals. 

It  also  tells  the  size  silo  you  should 
have,  where  it  should  be  located,  the 
cost  of  the  different  size  silos,  sis  well 
as  the  labor  cost  of  filling.  Tile  expe¬ 
riences  of  many  dairymen  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  book.  The  infor¬ 
mation  contained  therein  wt 
obtained  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  and  Is  worth  a  good 
price  to  anyone  interested 
in  economical  stock  feed¬ 
ing,  bat  in  order  to  get 
you  better  acquainted  with 
us  and  what  we  make  we 
will  send  it  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  FREE  to  the  renders 
of  this  paper.  Write  for 
it  today. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Box  62,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


&& .  FROM  MEADOW  TO  MANGER 

'if  j  fW&T gfjAJ*  ,  From  cornfield  to  cow,  the  processes  that 

i  l  l«.  produce, prepare  and  preserve 


Green  Mountain  Silage 

make  it  the  best  and  most  profitable  of 
all  forage  foods  through  winter’s  cold  or  summer’s 
drought. 

It  sustains  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  cattle;  the  same 
land  will  keep  twice  as  much  stock,  and  the  silage  makes 
25  per  cent  more  milk  than  any  other  feed. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 

STODDARD  MFC. 


Write  for  free  booklet  B 

CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

r  iSSf Vfj n £ 1  n.0HU H ° ^ n ,y  °ne-cyllnder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  one 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

_  _  _ _  _ “THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,’* 

LeBS  to*Buv— GrrmTo  Rnnt0r>nn.u.'le1;ylln  deT  ^'Kino;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half^hat  of  singfeTyhnde^ng^nes^wUh'greate^durahmtv^Oosts 
SSSwL  SmT Ion. overcome  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a  combination  portable  .stationary  orVacUoa 
•ugme.  mum  von.  Catalog us.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfra.,  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 
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HUMOROUS 


There  In  that  broad  field  growed  the  golden 
corn, 

Beyond  the  old  ten-acre  medder, 

And  here  the  barn  where  one  November  morn 
I  lost  my  fingers  In  the  shredder. 

— Indianapolis  News. 

Evelyn  :  “What  caused  you  to  break 
off  your  engagement  to  Mr.  Softroe?” 
Miss  Bullion :  “I  asked  him  to  guess  my 
age — and  he  did  it ! ! ! — Ally  Slooer. 

Foreman  :  “What  is  all  that  arguing 
down  the  road?”  Laborer  (indignantly)  : 
“Why,  the  man  running  the  steam  roller 
wants  us  to  call  him  a  chauffeur.” — An¬ 
swers. 

First  Doctor:  “Is  this  operation  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary?”  Second  Doctor:  “It  is. 
The  only  possible  chance  we  have  of 
collecting  our  bill  is  from  his  life  insur¬ 
ance.” — ‘Sketch. 

Foreman  Waterville  Hose  Co.  No.  1 : 
“Hurry  up  an’  come  on,  Si!  Woolsey’s 
barn’s  a-bumin’.”  The  Newest  Volunteer: 
“Sorry,  Heck,  but  I  can’t.  Both  m’  red 
shirts  are  in  the  wash.” — Puck. 

Visitor  (to  prisoner)  :  “Poor  man ! 
What  brought  you  to  this?”  Convict: 
“Poverty,  mum.  I  didn’t  hev  money 
enough  ter  hire  a  corporation  lawyer  ter 
tell  me  how  ter  steal  legally!” — Life. 

“The  prisoner  was  going  at  the  rate  of 
360  miles  an  hour,”  said  the  policeman. 
The  arrested  chauffeur  smiled.  “Look 
here,”  said  the  court  sharply,  “you  can’t 
boom  any  make  of  auto  in  this  tribunal 
of  justice.  I  officially  knock  off  300  miles 
and  fine  the  prisoner  $100  for  the  sixty.” 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Orange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
1  Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas.  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

R— 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DOG  POWERS 

HARDER  MFG.CO. 
Sox  ft*  CobleskilL  N. 


will  run  hand  cream, 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 
machines,  etc. 

Yi  Ucst.  Cheapest* 


IIGHT’S 
Saw  Mills 


Let  Knight,  the  "Saw  Mill  1 

Man,'1  send  you  his  book  free.  1 
T.Ui  .11. tout  big  ui  little  fl.w  mill,,  I 
and  how  to  m.ke  money  with  thorn. 
Nina  Slxaa— porubl. »nd «t»tlon- 
orj.  Adrutof*,  fcnd  .oonomlo,  j 
poMOtoed  hy  >o  others. 

Send  for  the  hook  tod.,. 

Tha  KNIGHT  Mlg.  Co.,, 
1932  8.  Market  St.,  i 
Canton,  0. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating:  or 
Faint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 
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In  the  Field  is  Where  the  Dains 
Show  Their  Worth 

Out  in  the  field  handling  hay  is  where  the  Dains 
shine  best.  Out  there  they  never  fail  to  make 
friends  with  the  farmer.  We  wish  that  every 
farmer  who  makes  hay  could  watch  The  Dain 
Hay  Loader  and  the  Dain  Side  Delivery  Hay 
Rake  work  awhile— could  follow  them  around 
and  see  how  easily  and  how  well  they  do  the 
work.  We’d  sell  a  lot  of  ’em  and  the  old  pitch- 
fork  would  have  to  stay  in 
barn.  The 
Dain  is  the 
lightest 
draft 


mmm 


SIDE 

DELIVERY 

RAKE. 

■  IN 

OPERATION 


,oad- 
er  on  the 
market;  prac¬ 
tically  automatic 
—almost  works  itself. 
It  has  no  twisted  chains,  cog- 
gears,  drums,  cylinders,  return  carriers,  long  crook¬ 
ed  crank  shafts,  or  any  of  those  things  that  com¬ 
plicate  a  machine  and  make  it  hard  to  handle  and 
hard  to  haul. 

The  Side  Delivery  Rake  delivers  two  swaths 
in  a  loose  continuous  windrow  upside  down  so  that 
the  sun  and  wind  can  get  in  their  work  and  cure  the 
hay  without  loss  of  quality  or  color.  It  leaves  the 
hay  in  fine  shape  for  the  loader  to  come  along  and 
gather  it  up.  We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  these 
two  good  hay  tools  before  you  buy.  If  you’ll  write 
we’ll  send  circulars  describing  and  illustrating 
them  fully,  We  are  complete  outfitters  for  hay 
makers— everything  you’ll  need  in  the  field.  Write 

today.  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

fe.  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  U.  S,  A. 


“VERMONT” 

In  time  of  need  “  The  Vermont”  (iasoline  Engines 
are  always  ready.  They  need  no  adjustment.  3  to 
16  horse  power,  mounted  or  stationary,  for  farm, 
factory  and  shop  use.  Write  for  catalogue  E.G., 
describing  the  most  reliable  engine  made. 

STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  have  a  few  new  Fairbanks  Engines 
at  a  bargain.  Ask  for  description. 

CAN  DAN  PATCH  PACE  A  MILE  IN  1:54  ? 

His  Trainer  Says  Dan  Will  Astonish  The  World  hi  1907. 

This  Beautiful  Picture 
In  6  Brilliant  Colors 
Mailtd  To  You  Free. 

Dan  Patch  1 :55,  The  Paiiig  King. 
Crtjceni  2:02Xi  The  Trotting  King. 

Wo  have  Large,  Colored  Litho¬ 
graphs  of  our  World  Famous 
Champion  Stallions,  Dan  Patch 
1:55 and  Orescens  2:02X.  in  an  Ex¬ 
citing  Speed  Contest .  It  i«  16  by 
21  inches  and  shows  both  horses 
os  life-like  as  if  you  saw  them 
racing.  Mailed  Free,  Postage 
Prepaid. 

Write  For  This  Picture. 

1st,  Name  the  paper  in  which 
you  bbw  this  offer.  2nd,  State  how 
much  live  stock  you  own. 

Slock  Food  Go.. 

U.  S.  A. 

THE  WORLD’S  MOST  FAMOUS  HARNESS  HORSE  FARM 

International  Stock  Food  Farm  of  .even  hundred  acre,,  owned  by  M.  W -Savage A.  generally  “‘“owladgedtobe  tte 

th.sa  .tallion.  and  the  one  hundred  brood  mares  and  their  colt,  are  fed  "1 International; ^^nr^tiral  relnlUof  feeding 
specially  invited  to  visit  this  farm  at  Savage,  10  mile,  from  Minneapolis,  and  see  the  every  day,  practical  re.ult.  of  feeding 
International  Stock  Food.  RT3  Feed,  for  One  Cent.  We  alway.  welcome  visitors.  


International 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  15,  1906 

The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  (MITTCRC 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LIIO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


30  DAYS 
ON  THIS 


Woodpecker” 


AN  ENGINE  TIIAT  WORKS 

A  humired  job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  simple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shipitback  ifyou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline.  3K,  7, 14 
h .  p.  A  selli  ng  plan  that’s  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
WOODPECKER,  19th  St.  Office, Middletown, Ohio. 


SEPARATORS,  STEAM  AND  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

from  3  to  25 
H.  P.,  mounted 
and  station  ary. 
Tread  Powers  from  x 

_ lt0  3H.P.,  Sweep  Powers 

from  2  to  8  H.  P.,  Hand  and  Power 
Com  Shelters,  Feed  Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  Saws, 
Steel  and  Wood  Land  Rollers,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  tit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day .  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  141a  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Altana, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  Ifyou  want  to  know  how 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

g-y  His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 

*  furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 

wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

39  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Why  You  Should  Have 

-  A  Cream  Harvester 


IF  you  are  keeping  three  or  more 
cows,  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a 
Cream  Harvester,  because  its 
use  brings  greater  returns  in  the  form 
of  increased  quantity  and  better 
quality  of  products,  and  because  it 
removes  much  of  the  drudgery  con¬ 
nected  with  dairy  work. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
are  making  your  cream  into  dairy 
products  on  your  own  farm  or  are 
shipping  to  a  creamery.  In  either 
case  the  separator  is  equally  im¬ 
portant.  It  gives  you  more  cream 
and  leaves  you  the  skimmed  milk  to 
be  fed  while  yet  warm  to  pigs  or 
calves.  If  ground  feed  is  added  to 
this  skimmed  milk  it  becomes  as 
valuable  for  feeding  purposes  as 
whole  milk.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  cream  separator. 

Then,  the  three  big  advantages  of 
a  separator  are — more  cream,  less 
work  and  fresh  skimmed  milk  for 
feeding,  and  these  are  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  a  separator  in  a  short 


time.  But  not  all  separators  will  do  the 
same  for  you.  Some  make  more 
work  instead  of  less  work,  for  they 
are  so  hard  to  operate  and  so  hara 
to  clean.  Watch  out  for  these  things 
when  you  buy  a  separator. 

It  will  pay  you  to  call  on  the  In¬ 
ternational  local  agent  and  examine 
The  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell  Separa¬ 
tors.  There  you  can  see  by  actual 
test  how  they  will  skim  down  to  the 
one  thousandth  part,  whether  the 
milk  be  warm,  cold,  rich,  viscid  or  old. 

You  can  try  for  yourself,  and  see 
how  easily  they  are  operated. 
Notice  in  the  illustration  how  the 
handle  is  at  just  the  right  height,  and 
that  the  supply  can  is  low  while  the 
milk  and  cream  spouts  are  high. 

You  can  see  the  excellent  gearing, 
and  how,  though  all  the  parts  are 
covered  to  prevent  dirt  getting  into 
the  bearings,  each  is  easily  accessi¬ 
ble;  how  strong  and  simple  they  are, 
and  how  this  will  give  them  great  du¬ 
rability. 


You  can 
see  how 
simple  con¬ 
struction  is  the 
key  note  a  1 1 
through,  and, 
what  rigid  care 
is  exercised  to 
make  every 
part  just  right, 
and  exactly  so 
as  to  get  best 
results  with 
the  least 
work  a  n  d^ 
the  least 
trouble. 

The  Blue-  ^ 
bell  is  a  gear’ 
drive  machine, 
the  Dairymaid  is  a  chain  drive  —  you 
can  take  your  choice.  If  it  isn’t  con¬ 
venient  for  you  to  call  on  the  agent, 
write  for  catalogs.  These  1^11  in  concise 
descriptions  and  in  many  excellent  illus¬ 
trations  what  you  will  wish  to  know. 


and 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  HORSE  HANDLES  THE  HAY. 

Tools  for  Handling  the  Crop. 

MACHINERY  AND  ITS  CARE.— Each  succeeding 
year,  as  the  bay  making  season  approaches,  farmers  are 
confronted  with  a  greater  scarcity  of  help.  The  situation 
has  become  so  acute  that  instead  of  worrying  about 
where  the  necessary  help  is  to  come  from  he  has 
begun  to  study  to  determine  what  labor-saving  devices 
are  best  adapted  to  his  conditions.  As  no  other  crop 
needs  such  prompt  and  careful  attention  as  the  hay,  it 
is  necessary  to  secure  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Taking  them  somewhat  in  the  order  of  their  use,  I 
shall  mention  the  various  modern  hay-making  tools, 
and  their  connection  with  securing  the  hay  crop  in 
the  Middle  West  and  East.  The  first  and  most  essen¬ 
tial  of  these,  the  mower,  should  be  put  in  good  shape 
before  the  haying  season  arrives.  The  real  heart  of 
the  mower  is  the  cutter  bar,  and  its  appurtenances. 
See  that  the  bar  is  approximately  parallel  with  the 
main  axle.  After  a  few  years’  use  the  bar  will  sag 
more  or  less,  and  this  alone  has  sent  many  a  mower 


none  at  all.  Better  use  a  new  guard  for  a  pattern.  Last 
season  a  neighbor  bought  a  whole  new  set  of  guards 
because,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  old  ones  were  played 
out,  while  all  the  trouble  was  that  he  had  lessened  the 
width  of  the  slot  till  the  grass  would  draw  in  and  choke 
the  machine.  A  great  labor-saving  device  is  the  sickle 
grinder.  With  it  one  can  sharpen  a  set  of  knives  in 
half  the  time  it  takes  two  on  the  old-fashioned  grind¬ 
stone.  Besides,  the  grinder  does  a  better  job,  and 
adds  to  the  life  of  the  knives.  The  modern  mower 
has  a  spring  which  assists  in  raising  the  cutter-bar. 
Many  dealers  anxious  to  show  prospective  customers 
how  easily  the  cutter  bar  to  their  make  of  1110‘wers  may 
be  handled,  adjust  this  spring  so  tightly  as  to  throw 
the  weight  of  the  bar  upon  the  horses’  necks,  and  the 
owner  begins  to  wonder  why  his  horses’  necks  get  sore. 
Set  the  bar  to  ride  as  lightly  as  possible,  thus  to  a 
certain  extent  doing  away  with  side-draft  if  there  be 
any,  and  if  the  machine  draws  from  the  cutter-bar  in¬ 
stead  of  from  the  tongue,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
with  either  side-draft  or  neck-weight.  I  use  a  machine 
cutting  six  feet,  but  seven  feet  would  be  better,  as  the 


to  buy  the  side-delivery,  as  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
use  the  rake.  About  the  only  reason  for  using  one  at 
all  is  to  avoid  so  much  driving  with  the  heavy  loader. 
If  the  hay  is  thin  enough  to  warrant  raking  it  is  best 
to  mow  in  strips  and  rake  crosswise.  As  intimated, 
the  loader  draws  heavy,  and  unless  one  has  a  fair¬ 
sized  team  it  is  better  to  use  three  horses.  For  this 
pui pose  T  have  known  some  to  attach  the  three-horse 
evener  from  a  grain  binder  to  the  wagon  tongue.  The 
sketch  on  next  page,  by  E.  L.  Vincent  in  the  Farm 
Journal,  shows  a  very  efficient  three-horse  evener. 
However,  in  heavy  hay  or  where  the  hay  is  raked,  the 
team  stops '  frequently  enough  to  give  plenty  of  rest. 
In  using  the  above  evener  it  will  be  necessary  to* 
shorten  the  traces,  then  put,  if  they  have  cock-eye  ends, 
long  wire  links  of  sufficient  strength  in  the  cock-eyes  to 
use  when  drawing  hay  into  the  mow.  In  this  way  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  carry  heavy  double  trees. 

THE  HAY  RACK  . — I  prefer  a  hay  rack  not  less 
than  seven  feet  wide ;  eight  is  better,  as  it  prevents 
the  hay  from  dropping  off  the  sides,  as  it  will  occas¬ 
ionally  when  starting  a  load  if  the  wind  is  blowing  and 


WHERE  SIDE-DELIVERY  RAKE  AND  LOADER  MAKE  PLAY  OF  HAY-MAKING.  Fig.  198. 


to  the  scrap  heap.  Some  mowers  are  provided  with  a 
very  simple  device  for  taking  up  this  sag.  If  the  knives 
are  badly  worn  or  nicked,  replace  them  with  new  ones, 
which  cost  from  three  to  five  cents.  A  cold  chisel, 
punch  and  hammer  are  all  the  tools  necessary.  In  put¬ 
ting  in  the  new  knives  be  sure  that  the  rivets  fit  snug¬ 
ly  into  the  holes  in  the  knife  and  bar,  for  if  they  do 
not  they  will  soon  become  loose  and  cut  off.  If  the 
rivets  are  a  little  too  small,  after  placing  them  in  posi¬ 
tion  strike  them  a  heavy  blow  squarely  on  the  end. 
This  will  expand  them  and  do  away  with  the  difficulty 
mentioned.  Do  not  allow  the  knives  to  become  dull 
as  this  causes  the  machine  to  run  hard,  and  takes 
several  years  from  its  usefulness.  Grind  or  file  the 
<tdge  of  the  ledger  plate,  if  of  the  smooth  edge  style, 
so  that  the  upper  corners  are  square  and  sharp.  This 
will  very  materially  lessen  the  draft  of  an  old  mower. 
For  this  purpose  I  use  a  16-inch  mill  file.  These  cost 
about  four  times  as  much  as  a  common  file,  but  for 
rough  work,  such  as  sharpening  hoes,  spades,  disks  to 
the  plow  and  harrow  are  much  more  rapid  and  last  10 
times  as  long.  An  old  mower  is  often  improved  by 
pounding  down  the  upper  part  of  the  guard,  thus  les¬ 
sening  the  width  of  the  slot  in  which  the  knives  run. 
However,  one  must  use  great  care  in  doing  this,  as 
just  a  little  too  much  pounding  will  be  worse  than 


loader  then  would  take  up  one  swath  and  do  clean 
work.  It  takes  up  two  4 J/2  foot  swaths  fairly  well. 

THE  HAY  LOADER. — In  selecting  a  loader  it  is  well 
for  those  not  familiar  with  this  tool  to  get  the  advice 
of  those  familiar  with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  various  makes.  Some  will  not  do  good  work 
in  very  heavy  hay,  or  take  from  the  windrows ;  some 
have  an  unhandy  hitch ;  while  others  will  not  build  so 
high  a  load.  Some  dealers  put  out  a  loader  that  does 
quite  satisfactory  work,  bat  which  requires  one  to  get 
off  the  load  to  cut  the  loader  loose.  This  is  a  great  in¬ 
convenience,  as  well  as  loss  of  time.  The  best  hitch 
I  am  familiar  with  enables  one,  if  he  is  careful,  to  back 
up  and  hook  to  the  loader  automatically,  and  when  the 
load  is  on  to  cut  loose  from  the  top  of  the  load.  I 
mention  these  things,  as  they  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  uninitiated  would  think.  There  are  three  dif¬ 
ferent  makes  in  use  in  this  section,  all  of  which  are 
very  satisfactory.  There  are  other  makes,  but  these 
three  seem  to  be  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

RAKING. — Where  the  hay  is  very  thin  it  is  advisable 
to  rake  it  into  light  windrows.  For  this  purpose  the 
side-delivery  rake  is  the  most  satisfactory,  as  one 
may  drive  lengthwise  of  the  field,  thus  saving  a  great 
amount  of  turning  with  both  rake  and  loader.  How 
ever,  if  one  has  the  common  dump  rake  it  will  not  pay 


there  is  but  one  on  the  wagon.  If  the  rack  does  not 
have  boards  covering  the  whole  rack  it  will  be  best  to 
put  a  small  quantity  of  hay  on  the  wagon  before  putting 
the  first  sling  in  place.  This  bit  of  hay  will  last  the 
season  through,  and  will  cause  the  sling  ropes  to  lie 
straight.  The  slings  should,  for  hay  and  grain  both,  be 
five  feet  wide  at  least.  Unless  the  ground  is  dry  and 
hard  a  wagon  with  not  less  than  three-inch  tires  will 
be  necessary.  Many  use  the  low-down  steel  wheels, 
which  enable  one  to  build  a  higher  load  and  do  the* 
work  easier.  One  or  two  men  may  work  upon  the 
wagon.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  sec¬ 
ond  man,  as  he  would  stand  idle  half  the  time  at  least. 
In  loading  some  use  a  manure  hook  to  draw  the  hay 
forward,  claiming  it  makes  the  work  easier.  The  load¬ 
er  leaves  the  hay  in  a  sort  of  wrinkled  sheet  which  may 
be  rolled  forward,  and  a  14-foot  rack  will  be  much 
more  easily  loaded  than  the  16-foot  rack,  such  as  we 
use.  The  majority  of  those  using  the  loader  drive 
till  nearly  or  quite  a  forth  of  a  load  is  on  the  wagon, 
when  the  team  is  stopped  and  the  hay  leveled.  The 
number  of  stops  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
rack,  the  condition  of  the  hay,  height  of  wagon, 
strength  and  willingness  of  man  on  the  load  and  upon 
the  make  of  loader  used. 

THE  HAY  ELEVATOR. — In  the  matter  of  efficiency 
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and  timesaving,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  various 
makes  of  elevators.  We  use  what  is  styled  the  cross¬ 
draft  elevator.  With  this  it  is  necessary  to  drive  only 
far  enough  to  raise  a  slingful,  so  it  will  clear  the 
beam.  When  the  team  is  stopped  the  draft  is  held 
automatically,  and  team  is  returned  to  the  barn  draw¬ 
ing  the  slingful  back  to  the  desired  point.  This  saves  a 
great  deal  of  driving,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  expensive  rope. 
Determine  at  what  point  the  team  should  stop,  then 
mark  the  place  by  placing  a  piece  of  board  just  so  the 


team  will  not  have  to  walk  over  it.  Place  a  similar 
mark  to  indicate  when  the  team  on  its  return  trip  to 
the  barn  has  drawn  the  slingful  to  the  desired  point.  If 
the  above  marks  are  correctly  determined  each  trip 
may  be  made  accurately  and  without  hesitation.  They 
not  only  facilitate  matters,  but  are  necessary  for  the 
man  unloading  his  hay  alone.  Another  way  of  helping 
the  work  along  is  to  tie  a  couple  of  feet  of  quarter-inch 
rope  to  the  ends  of  each  sling.  This  will  often  obviate 
the  necessity  of  losing  a  lot  of  time  spent  trying  to 
find  the  end  of  a  sling  when  ready  to  hook  it  to  the 
block. 

UNLOADING  ALONE. — When  one  wishes  to  un¬ 
load  alone,  he  can  drop  a  slingful  into  the  mow,  then 
elevate  another  to  the  desired  place,  mow  away  the  first 
slingful  and  when  that  is  done,  trip  the  second  one  and 
mow  that  away  before  going  back  to  the  load.  The 
third  slingful  may  be  dropped  into  the  mow  and  left 
there  till  the  second  load  is  brought  to  the  barn,  when 
the  first  sling  is  hooked  before  leaving  the  wagon. 
This  slingful  is  left  hanging  ready  to  trip  till  the  last 
slingful  from  the  first  load  is  mowed  away,  when  it  is 
tripped  and  mowed  away.  This  method  will  save  the 
man  working  alone  much  climbing  about  and  a  lot  of 
time.  In  possession  of  a  loader  and  elevator,  the 
farmer  is  independent.  With  these  as  his  absolutely 
dependable  helpers  through  haying,  he  can  take  a  day 
off  and  celebrate  the  “Glorious  Fourth”  with  true 
American  enthusiasm.  One  farmer  in  this  section 
made  26  acres  of  good  hay  alone  except  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  l'.is  wife,  who  drove  the  horses  while  un¬ 
loading.  Where  two  wish  to  make  their  hay  together 
it  is  best  to  use  two  wagons.  Each  man  can  load  and 
unload  his  own  wagon.  While  one  is  at  the  field,  the 
other  may  be  unloading.  W*th  a  third  person  to  drive 
the  horses  while  unloading  it  is  possible  to  put  into  the 
barn  a  load  every  half  hour.  The  young  man  working 
here  on  this  farm  last  year  put  a  load  of  hay  into  the 
mow  and  had  the  team  ready  to  drive  to  the  field,  all 
in  17  minutes,  and  this  without  knowing  that  he  was 
being  timed.  The  writer  was  in  the  mow  and  had  the 
hay  mowed  away  and  was  down  and  ready  for  the  field 
in  that  time.  I  mention  this  to  show  what  a  time- 
saver  the  elevator  is.  It  also  enables  one  man  to  put 
hay  in  one  of  our  modern  barns  with  peak  nearly 
or  quite  50  feet  above  the  floor,  where  it  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  get ‘in  the  old-fashioned  way.  The 
amount  of  hay  one  can  load  in  a  day  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  his  skill.  This  same  element  contributes 
largely  to  what  one  can  accomplish  in  the  mow.  I 
should  have  stated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a 
low  standard  on  the  hind  end  of  hay  rack  in  loading. 
Some  do  away  with  the  hind  standard  entirely. 

THE  HARPOON  FORK. — For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  a  small  quantity  of  hay  to  make,  and  feel 
that  circumstances  will  not  warrant  the  expense  of  an 
elevator,  I  give  sketch  of  an  outfit  which,  with  the  har¬ 
poon  fork  instead  of  slings,  one  may  unload  hay  in 
medium-sized  barns  about  as  well  as  with  the  slings 
but,  of  course,  not  so  rapidly.  This  outfit  for  ordinary 
barns  consists  of  not  more  than  125  feet  of  three- 
fourths-inch  rope,  35  feet  of  three-eighths-inch  rope,  four 
pulleys,  one  floor  hook  and  a  harpoon  fork.  Cut  shows 


pulley  fastened  to  rafter  near  peak  and  to  one  side  of 
barn  floor ;  pulley  fastened  to  about  third  rafter  from 
end  of  barn,  near  peak  and  over  mow  in  which  it  is 
desired  to  put  the  hay.  The  floor  pulley  is  fastened 
with  hook  in  floor  at  one  side  near  the  door,  or  to 
post  near  floor.  If  in  the  floor  be  sure  the  hook  reaches 
the  sill.  At  the  left  is  pulley  which  is  strung  on  rope 
between  pulleys.  To  the  ring  in  centre  pulley  is  fast¬ 
ened  fork,  trip  rope  attached.  The  forkful  of  hay  will 
draw  slightly  against  the  side  of  mow  and  it  will  be 


necessary  to  nail  three  or  four  boards  with  top  ends 
fastened  to  the  beam  for  the  hay  to  draw  against. 

1  have  attempted  to  make  this  article  complete  en¬ 
ough  so  that  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  machinery 
may  not  fear  going  far  astray  in  caring  for  his  hay 
crop  should  he  follow  the  suggestions  given.  While 
reasonably  complete  in  itself  I  hope  through  friendly 
criticisms  and  additional  suggestions  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N-Y.  will  receive  information  that  will  as¬ 
sist  in  solving  the  help  problem  as  well  as  light¬ 
ening  the  work  of  the  man  with  a  crop  of  hay. 
Ohio.  ___________  D‘  PRICKETT* 

DRAG  THE  ROADS. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  199  is  taken  from  the  Road 
Red  Book  of  New  York.  The  lower  “split  log  drag”  is 
made  as  shown  by  using  two  split  logs,  which  scrape  and 
smooth  without  piling  up  tne  dirt.  The  upper  drag  is 
made  of  two  railroad  rails,  and  is  much  heavier  than  the 
other.  There  is  some  argument  as  to  the  best  time  to 
drag  the  road.  Shall  we  do  it  while  the  soil  is  wet,  after 
a  rain  or  wait  till  it  is  dry?  Here  is  a  sensible  argument: 

No  cast  iron  rule  can  be  laid  down  how  soon  after 
a  rain  to  go  over  the  road  with  the  King  drag.  Much 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  road;  if  the  wheel 
track  or  tracks  are  deep,  the  best  work  can  be  done 
at  a  time  when  the  mud  is  of  the  consistency  of  mortar. 
The  tracks  will  fill  up  easily  and  full,  and  if  the  sun 
is  shining  while  you  are  working  or  soon  thereafter,  the 
whole  will  bake  so  hard  and  dry  that  rain  will  run 
off  like  water  from  a  duck’s  back,  provided  that  the 
road  has  been  properly  graded.  If  you  wait  until  the 
road  is  partly  dried  up,  so  as  to  crumble,  you  can  fill 
up  the  wheel  tracks,  too,  and  the  road  will  look  smooth 
and  nice  after  you  are  through,  but  the  loose  soil,  with 
which  yoy  filled  the  wheel  tracks,  will  not  bake  and 
harden,  and  at  the  next  rain  will  absorb  water,  and  the 
condition  become  gradually  worse.  The  only  objection 
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I  have  to  working  the  road  at  this  time  is — that  both 
yourself  and  team  get  plastered  with  mud,  but  at  no 
other  time  can  you  acomplish  as  much  good.  The 
more  you  puddle  the  clay  road  and  keep  sod  and  grass 
off  of  it  the  harder  it  gets.  Create  a  condition,  so  that 
no  water  will  ever  stand  on  your  road  any  length  of 
time,  and  much  of  your  road  problem  is  solved. 

Ohio.  _  J.  H.  BOLLINGER..  . 

WHEN  TO  CUT  AND  HOW  CURE  CLOVER. 

Probably  no  other  forage  crop  is  so  universally 
grown  and  has  such  an  economic  value  as  clover  hay, 
and  with  no  other  has  the  period  of  cutting  and  manner 
of  curing  such  an  influence  upon  the  feeding  value. 
Clover  is  at  its  best  and  has  greatest  feeding  value — 
digestible — just  as  it  gets  to  the  flowering  stage;  after 
that  it  grows  rapidly  woody  and  becomes  very  quickly 
less  digestible.  If  cut  at  the  right  time  and  properly 
cured  stock  will  eat  practically  the  whole  plant,  stems 
as  well  as  leaves.  If  I  could  cut  my  whole  crop  of 
clover  in  a  single  day  I  would  wait  until  the  majority 
of  heads  were  in  full  bloom,  but  as  this  is  impossible, 
and  it  grows  woody  so  fast,  I  prefer  to  begin  cutting 
as  soon  as  the  field  gets  fairly  red.  In  fact,  since  the 
advent  of  the  Clover  midge,  which  so  effectually  de¬ 
stroys  the  blossoms,  I  do  not  depend  upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  blossom  so  much  as  the  development  of 
growth.  If  clover  is  of  good  growth  a  tedder  is  very 
necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  good  hay.  The  juices 
of  the  stems  after  clover  is  cut  are  taken  out  most 
rapidly  by  the  circulation  into  the  leaves.  These  can 
only  draw  the  juices  out  of  stems  while  at  least  par¬ 
tially  green ;  if  allowed  to  be  burned  by  the  sun,  they 
soon  pass  beyond  the  stage  of  taking  moisture  from 
the  stem,  so  it  is  important  to  use  a  tedder  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  burning  of  the  leaves.  In  cutting  clover  I 
like  to  start  the  mower  about  3  P.  M. ;  run  it  till  dark, 
start  it  again  early  in  the  morning  and  run  till  about  10 
A.  M.  Then  start  the  tedder  and  go  first  over  that 
cut  in  the  afternoon  and  then  that  cut  in  the  morning. 
Immediately  after  dinner  go  over  again  with  the  ted¬ 
der  and  follow  with  the  rake,  and  at  once  put  into 
good-sized  cocks.  If  weather  is  good  the  second  morn¬ 
ing,  as  soon  as  dew  is  off  the  cocks  may  be  opened  out 
and  in  an  hour  may  be  drawn  to  the  mow.  If  the 
barn  is  tight,  clover  hqy  majr  be  put  into  the  mow 
while  containing  a  good  deal  of  moisture  which  is  the 
juice  of  the  plant,  but  it  does  not  do  to  put  it  in  if  at 
all  wet  with  rain  or  dew.  For  that  reason  it  is'  well 
to  be. provided  with  hay  caps  to  be  used  in  showery  and 
catching  weather.  .  If  clover  is  properly  put  into  cocks 
as  soon  as  well  wilted  it  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  rain 
without  much  injury.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara-  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STARTING  A  GOOD  MEADOW. 

I  would  like  to  learn  how  to  treat  a  small  piece  of  wet 
land  in  order  to  put  it  down  to  grass  for  hay.  I  want  to 
get  the  hay  from  it  this  year.  I  have  been  advised  after  hay 
is  cut  in  July  to  put  it  down  to  rye  after  a  good  coating  of 
manure ;  at  the  same  time  sow  grass  seed,  to  cut  the  rye 
in  Fall,  and  to  sow  clover  seed  after  the  rye  is  cut.  Is  this 
right?  If  so,  what  kind  of  grass  seed  do  I  want? 

Concord,  Mass.  B.  B.  f. 

Of  course,  the  wet  land  should  be  drained  if  your  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  a  profitable  meadow  out  of  it.  To  answer 
your  question  we  will  state  what  we  would  do  if  we 
owned  this  field.  Cut  the  grass  early  and  make  into 
hay.  Then  get  the  level  of  the  field  and  have  ditches 
dug  so  as  to  drain  it  thoroughly.  Put  in  drain  tile,  tak¬ 
ing  card!  to  have  a  suitable  outlet.  Then  plow  the 
ground  thoroughly,  and  harrow  it  every  week,  or 
whenever  green  growth  starts  until  late  August.  Take 
a  fair  sample  of  the  soil  and  pack  it  in  a  glass  or  cup. 
Make  a  slot  or  hole  with  a  case  knife  and  put  therein 
a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper.  Press  the  earth  around 
the  paper  and  leave  it  for  an  hour.  If  the  blue  color 
changes  on  drying  to  red  or  shades  of  pink,  you  have 
evidence  that  the  soil  is  sour.  If  you  get  the  same  re¬ 
sults  in  different  parts  of  the  field  you  should  use  at 
least  one  ton  of  air-slaked  lime  to  the  acre,  scattering 
it  over  the  plowed  ground  and  harrowing  it  in.  If 
the  surface  of  the  field  is  uneven,  with  holes  or  dishing 
places,  level  off  by  scraping  the  soil  into  them.  The 
object  is  to  get  a  level  surface  with  a  gentle  grade  to 
take  off  surface  water.  With  this  grading  done  and 
the  surface  soil  worked  fine,  we  should,  late  in  August 
or  early  in  September,  seed  either  to  grass  alone  or  to 
grass  with  rye  or  wheat,  with  our  own  conditions  the 
seeding  with  rye  would  be  preferred.  We  should  need 
the  green  rye  for  forage,  and  one  year  with  another 
grass  seems  to  do  better  when  seeded  with  rye.  We 
should  use  five  pecks  of  rye  to  the  acre,  and  cover  it 
with  a  tool  like  the  Acme  harrow.  Then  we  should 
sow  at  least  10  quarts  of  Timothy  and  six  quarts  of 
Red-top  seed  per  acre,  and  work  it  under  with  a  brush 
harrow  or  some  light-toothed  tool.  If  the  ground  were 
nor  too  wet  we  would  roll  the  field  and  leave  it.  Be¬ 
fore  seeding  the  rye  we  should  broadcast  at  least  600 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  good  mixed  grass  fertilizer  or  of 
the  following  chemicals.  One  part,  by  weight,  nitrate 
of  soda,  one  part  muriate  of  potash,  one  part  fine  ground 
bone  and  two  parts  acid  phosphate.  Early  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  just  as  the  frost  was  coming  out  we 
would  sow  four  quarts  Red  clover  and  one  quart  Alsike 
clover  seed  to  the  acre.  Sow  this  evenly  in  the  mud 
or  on  the  frozen  ground.  Cut  the  rye  early  for  hay  and 
let  the  grass  and  clover  follow. 


MAN ,  BOY  AND  FIFTY-TWO  ACRES. 

In  these  days  of  scarce,  high-priced,  and  inefficient 
farm  labor,  machinery  is  the  final  resort  of  the  hard- 
pressed  farmer,  or,  if  his  farm  is  too  small  to  justify 
extensive  machine-buying,  his  wife  and  small  children 
must  even  be  brought  into  the  hayfield.  Many  a  wo¬ 
man  and  girl  have  I  seen  building  a  load  of  hay  on 
the  wagon  or  mowing  back  oats  in  the  barn,  and  I 
notice  that  where  the  women  and  girls  help  with  the 
harvest  the  farm  and  buildings  and  family  have  a 
thrifty  and  prosperous  look.  Last  Summer  found  me 
with  a  large  hay  crop  to  care  for,  and  a  lazy,  over¬ 
grown,  three-quarter-witted  boy  for  my  only  help  in 
the  field.  I  was  frightened  at  the  prospect,  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  here  to  hire  an  occasional  hand  man  in  an 
emergency;  the  work  must  be  done  by  the  regular 
force,  or  left  undone.  A  few  weeks  before  harvest  The 
R.  N-Y.  published  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Crawford 
Co.,  Pa.,  describing  his  successful  harvesting  with  the 
side  delivery  rake  and  the  hay  loader;  I  read  the  article 
carefully  two  or  three  times,  and  concluded  that  if 
those  machines  would  help  a  Crawford  County  man 
they  would  help  a  Lawrence  County  man  who  was 
similarly  placed.  Going  to  the  dealers  I  examined 
the  machines  and  bought  the  last  pair  of  machines  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  at  $115,  the  Keystone  side- 
delivery  rake  and  the  Deere  and  Mansur  windrow  load¬ 
er.  I  had  never  seen  either  machine  operating,  but 
when  we  hitched  to  them  they  worked  beautifully. 
After  a  field  was  cut  I  would  start  around  it  with  the 
side  delivery  rake,  going  three  times  around  and  rolling 
the  windrow  in  toward  the  center  of  the  field,  then 
reversing  and  going  the  other  way  I  rolled  one  rakeful 
from  the  inside  onto  the  windrow.  This  gave  four 
rakefuls  to  each  windrow.  As  soon  as  the  fourth 
round  was  added  to  the  windrow,  the  boy  started  into 
the  windrow  with  the  wagon  and  loader,  and  drove  and 
built  the  load,  while  I  went  on  with  the  raking.  It 
is  a  splendid  sight  to  see  the  rake  going  around  the 
field,  making  windrows  the  full  circumference  of  the 
field  instead  of  the  short,  transverse  windrows  that  the 
dump  rake  makes,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 
the  windrow  slowly  crawling  up  through  the  loader 
and  dropping  onto  the  wagon.  Of  course,  when  one 
man  both  drives  and  builds,  he  has  to  stop  often  to 
fix  the  load,  but  the  boy  could  easily  put  on  a  load  in 
30  minutes.  We  then  drove  to  the  barn  and  threw  off 
the  load  with  two  horses  and  a  hay-fork  on  a  steel 
track,  then  back  to  the  field  again,  I  to  rake  and  he  to 
put  on  another  load.  In  this  way  we  cut  and  put  up 
52  acres,  without  getting  a  single  load  spoiled  by  rain, 
and  finishing  before  oat  harvest.  We  stored  the  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  barn  floor,  taking  out  the  tongues  to 
make  the  machines  pack  close  and  save  room.  It  is 
very  important  to  have  the  machines  put  together  prop¬ 
erly;  some  agents  are  very  careless  in  setting  up  ma¬ 
chines,  and  some  don’t  know  how.  To  those  buying 
such  machines,  I  would  sav,.  run  them  a  week  at  least 
before  paying  for  them,  and  insist  on  the  agent  adjusting 
every  part  correctly.  Then  use  common  sense,  have 
your  field  in  good  order,  and  go  ahead.  The  larger 
the  field,  the  better,  for  the  rake  does  not  do.  quite  so 
well  in  turning  corners,  as  the  teeth  are  carried  away 
from  the  hay  when  on  the  turn.  For  the  . same  reason, 
avoid  curves  and  drive  straight  as'  a  bee  line  from  one 
corner  to  the  next.  J.  C.  M.  J. 

Pennsylvania.  • 
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HAY  MAKING  IN  WET  WEATHER 

Points  Necessary  for  Success. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  harvest  problems 
that  the  farmer  has  to  deal  with.  Success  only  comes 
to  those  who  are  diligent,  and  have  good  judgment. 
Some  farmers  always  fail,  others  fail  sometimes,  while 
still  others  seldom — if  ever — entirely  fail.  The  short 
time  that  Timothy  and  clover  hay-making  remains  with 
us  each  season,  hardly  allows  for  any  one  to  become 
an  expert  Two  seasons  are  seldom  alike,  which  may 
make  it  necessary  to  work  by  different  systems  and 
plans  each  season.  When  the  weather  is  wet,  it  should 
be  the  farmer’s  plan  to  take  advantage  of  every  breeze 
and  sunshine,  to  help  him  out.  He  should  have  plenty 
of  help  at  nis  command.  He  should  have  the  best  out¬ 
fit  in  the  way  of  tools  and  implements  that  his  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow.  I  have  never  thought  that  hay  caps 
were  of  any  value  in  the  long  run,  but  have  found 
two  large  wagon  covers  a  very  profitable  investment 
When  a  rick  is  to  be  built,  if  the  farmer 
has  these  covers,  he  need  not  wait  till 
the  weather  promises  him  time  to  finish, 
but  can  do  what  he  can  when  the  hay  is 
in  order;  cover  up  when  it  rains  and  wait 
for  another  chance  to  put  more  on  the 
rick  and  finish  it.  Loads  can  often  be  put 
on  wagons  and  covered,  and  be  saved 
from  soaking.  A  tedder  is  a  wonderful 
help  at  times  when  very  wet.  One  year 
I  cut  a  field  of  clover,  and  got  it  in  the 
barn  in  good  shape  when  it  rained  every 
night.  I  would  cut  down  some  each  day, 
shake  the  rain  off  next  day  with  the  ted¬ 
der,  and  when  dry  put  in  the  barn.  With¬ 
out  the  use  of  the  tedder,  and  with  the 
same  force  to  handle  the  hay,  much  of  it 
would  have  been  lost.  One  thing,  the 
hay  maker  must  remember,  and  that  is, 
if  any  hay  is  stacked  or  mowed  away 
with  rain  on  it,  it  will  come  out  moldy. 

In  rainy  weather  some  of  the  hay  most 
always  gets  quite  ripe  before  cutting. 

When  this  happens  it  can  often  be  taken 
from  the  swath  to  the  stack,  or  barn 
with  but  little  more  labor  than  to  cock 
it  up,  when,  if  put  in  the  cock,  it  might 
get  caught  in  a  rain  that  would  spoil  it. 

I  once  worked  about  two  weeks  putting 
up  65  tons  of  Timothy — fifty  tons  went 
from  the  swath  to  the  rick;  I  would  cut 
down  when  the  weather  would  allow  with 
a  six-foot  mower,  then  when  the  sun 
came  out  the  next  day,  or  later,  turn  it 
and  rake  to  the  rick;  then  if  stopped  by 
night  or  rain,  cover  the  rick  and  wait 
for  another  chance  between  showers. 

This  Lay  sold  at  the  ruling  price  the  next 
Winter  and  Spring.  Had  it  all  been 
cocked  up,  the  expense  would  have  been 
very  much  increased,  and  some  of  it  lost. 

When  the  farmer  has  an  abundance  of 
mow  room  and  the  weather  is  against 
sun  and  air  curing,  a  few  loads  can  be  put 
in  the  mow  quite  green.  Let  it  lie  24  to 
48  hours,  then  stir  it  about  once  or  twice, 
as  its  condition  may  require,  and  then 
tramp  it  in  place  solid.  Some  farmers 
will  complain  at  this  extra  expense  in 
handling,  but  it  does  not  cost  much,  and 
means  the  difference  between  poor  and 
good  hay.  Where  hay  is  put  in  the  cock 
it  should  be  carefully  and  well  done; 
then  it  will  turn  rain  so  much  better. 

When  put  up  right  and  it  stands  a  few 
hours  it  takes  a  very  hard  rain  to  wet  it 
badly.  It  is  the  custom  with  most  farmers 
when  a  rain  approaches  to  rush  the  hay  into  the  cock. 
In  most  cases  it  is  better  to  let  it  lie  in  the  swath, 
especially  if  it  is  clover.  If  the  weather  is  too  wet  for 
a  week  to  cure  clover,  it  can  be  saved  by  lying  in  the 
swath  much  better  than  in  the  cock.  I  have  raked 
clover  out  of  the  swath  that  had  lain  a  week,  and  young 
clover  had  begun  to  grow  up  through  it,  and  had  good 
hay  with  better  color  than  would  have  been  possible 
had  it  been  cocked.  One  trouble  with  many  men  is 
that  wet  weather  causes  work  to  pile  up  and  the  hay 
does  not  get  attention  just  when  it  should  on  account 
of  other  work  that  the  farmer  thinks  he  must  do. 

I  he  making  of  Timothy  hay,  and  securing  a  market¬ 
able  quality,  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  as  com¬ 
pared  with  clover.  The  farmer  who  succeeds  with  the 
latter  does  not  spend  much  time  worrying  about  his 
1  imothy  harvest,  for  he  knows  that  unless  it  rains 
about  all  the  time  he  will  be  able  to  save  it.  If  hay 
is  to  be  ricked  in  the  field,  and  can  be  got  in  shape  in 
the  swath  to  be  put  in,  the  farmer  should  have  the 
tools  to  enable  him  to  do  it  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  never  put  it  in  the  cock.  A  20-foot  two-horse 
sweep  rake  and  a  derrick  are  wonderful  time  and  labor 
savers,  and  are  comparatively  inexpensive  considering 


the  saving  they  bring  to  the  farmer.  In  these  times  of 
scarce  and  expensive  labor  it  is  difficult  to  have  help 
for  a  part  of  the  day  when  the  weather  favors;  the 
men  do  not  like  to  lose  the  rest  of  the  day.  One  way 
that  helps  out  is  to  give  the  men  other  work  in  the 
fields,  cleaning  weeds  out  and  thinning  corn,  or  if  the 
hay  in  the  mow  needs  stirring,  do  that  when  the  weath¬ 
er  does  not  permit  outdoor  work.  No  set  plan  can  be 
laid  down  to  bring  success  at  this  work.  It  requires 
good  judgment,  the  outgrowth  of  experience,  to  make 
a  man  successful  in  getting  his  hay  well  saved  in  wet 
weather.  The  skill  and-  judgment  of  some  farmers  fail 
them  in  this  as  many  other  things,  john  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 

INOCULA  TION  FOR  ALFALFA . 

Paid  in  Indiana;  Hogs. 

At  present  I  have  about  15  acres  of  Alfalfa,  all  of  it 
seeded  the  fust' time,  part  inoculated  when  seeded.  I 


have  used  soil  from  an  old  Alfalfa  field,  and  that  where 
Sweet  clover  grows  along  the  roadside,  as  it  does 
everywhere  in  this  locality  when  permitted,  and  I  have 
thought  I  obtained  the  best  results  from  the  use  of 
Sweet  clover  soil.  I  have  seen  Sweet  clover  five  or  six 
feet  in  height  growing  along  the  road  on  the  hardest 
kind  of  subsoil,  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface 
soil.  I  believe  the  bacteria  on  such  Sweet  clover  to 
be  more  vigorous  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  Alfalfa,  as  it  is  usually  grown.  The  proper 
time  to  apply  the  soil  to  the  intended  Alfalfa  field  is 
after  the  ground  is  plowed  and  leveled,  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  I  understand  a  bright  sunshine  will  kill 
the  bacteria.  It  should  be  sown  on  a  cloudy  day  and 
immediately  cultivated  in  the  ground.  I  have  always 
sown  the  soil  broadcast  by  hand,  using  a  pail  to  carry 
dirt  in.  If  I  had  to  purchase  the  soil  would  think 
100  pounds  might  do;  use  more  if  it  can  be  readily 
obtained.  If  taken  from  an  Alfalfa  field  would  want 
to  know  that  the  bacteria  were  well  developed.  The 
bacteria  will  not  be  present  to  any  extent  in  Alfalfa 
that  is  manured  heavily  enough  to  supply  the  nitrogen 
requirement:;  of  the  plant.  In  one  field  of  Alfalfa  that 
I  dffl  flpt  inoculate,  I  inoculated  a  strip  about  two  rods 


wide  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  to  find  out  the  benefits 
of  inoculation.  1  his  narrow  strip  has  been  a  great 
contrast  to  the  adjoining  ground,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  yield  was  twice  as  great  of  a  better  grade  of 
hay  than  that  which  was  not  inoculated.  There  was 
a  perfect  stand  on  that  inoculated.  It  was  inoculated 
with  Sweet  clover  soil.  The  field  has  been  sown  three 
years,  and  last  year  the  yield  was  four  tons  per  acre, 
and  I  believe  if  it  had  all  been  inoculated  when  seeded 
it  would  have  been  at  least  six  tons.  There  was  not 
quite  the  difference  this  last  year  between  that  which 
was  inoculated  and  that  which  was  not,  which  proves 
it  will  inoculate  itself  in  time.  I  have  a  96-acre  farm 
70  acres  under  plow,  and  sell  on  an  average  150  hogs 
per  year,  besides  lots  of  other  stuff.  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  handle  the  hogs  and  Alfalfa.  B.  f. 

Fremont,  Ind. 

Inoculation  and  Lime  Paid. 

In  compliance  with  request  for  notes  on  Alfalfa  cul¬ 
ture,  on  page  192,  I  will  say  that  1  have 
had  a  little  experience  in  growing  this 
plant,  and  give  facts  below.  In  Summer 
of  1905  I  conducted  an  experiment  under 
the  direction  of  the  station  at  Geneva.  I 
had  the  ground,  one  acre,  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  (which  is  very  important),  and 
they  furnished  me  150  pounds  soil  which 
I  sowed  broadcast  and  dragged  in,  the 
latter  part  of  May.  I  also  sowed  with 
the  half  bushel  Alfalfa  seed  one  bushel 
oats  (which  was  a  mistake).  On  the 
upper  side  I  left  a  little  strip  on  which  I 
did  not  sow  soil.  The  Alfalfa  came  up 
well  on  both  strips,  but  after  the  first 
cutting  the  Alfalfa  on  the  uninoculated 
strip  was  not  to  be  seen,  while  the  other 
has  done  well  considering  the  mistakes  I 
made.  It  grew  three  crops  last  Summer. 

I  bought  the  seed  from  a  reliable  seed 
house  in  this  county,  and  they  claimed 
the  seed  had  been  inoculated,  but  it  did 
not  grow  except  where  I  used  the  soil. 
On  a  little  corner  I  used  100  pounds 
Dime,  and  there  my  Alfalfa  was  immense; 
I  could  not  obtain  more  lime  or  should 
have  sown  it  on  the  whole  piece.  Last 
Spring,  after  first  cutting.  I  sowed  600 
pounds  lime  on  piece,  but  do  not  think 
that  is  as  good  as  to  put  it  on  and  drag 
it  in.  I  intend  to  try  another  piece  this 
year,  but  shall  sow  the  Alfalfa  clear  in¬ 
stead  of  with  a  nurse  crop. 

Smyrna,  N.  Y.  e.  p.  t. 

Clear  Results  from  Inoculation 
With  Soil. 

In  answer  to  a  question  regarding  the 
inoculation  of  an  Alfalfa  seeding  with 
soil  from  an  old  field,  I  will  tell  you  the 
results  of  a  trial  as  I  observed  them. 
Jonathan  Wyckoff  had  tried  twice  to  get 
a  seeding  of  Alfalfa.  The  stand  which  he 
obtained  seemed  good  until  in  August 
after  sowing.  Then  the  growth  stopped, 
and  the  plants  died ;  evidently  from  lack 
of  nourishment.  In  May,  1904,  Mr. 
Wyckoff  came  to  my  home  and  got  some 
soil  from  one  of  our  Alfalfa  fields.  I 
cannot  tell  the  weight  of  the  soil  which 
he  took,  but  he  filled  three  common  phos¬ 
phate  sacks,  which  held  probably  a  little 
over  one  hundred  pounds  each.  This 
soil  he  sowed  broadcast  by  hand  after 
plowing,  but  before  fitting.  Fie  covered 
about  three  acres  with  that  amount  of 
The  north  end  of  this  field  was  by  far  the  most 
fertile,  and  thinking  that  he  would  use  the  soil  on 
the  poorer  part  of  the  field,  he  left  off  sowing  some 
yards  from  the  north  end.  The  seeding  was  done  with 
oats.  In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1905,  I  visited  the 
field,  and  the  result  was  astonishing,  for  I  had  had  very 
little  faith  in  the  inoculation  idea.  The  plants  where 
Mr.  Wyckoff  had  sowed  the  soil  were  fully  50  per  cent, 
taller,  with  more  stalks  per  root,  and  better  color  than 
where  the  field  was  not  inoculated.  The  line  between 
the  inoculated  and  uninoculated  land  was  sharply 
drawn ;  where  in  sowing  he  had  walked  out  farther 
than  usual,  the  semi-circle  made  by  the  sweep  of  his 
hand,  in  throwing  the  dirt,  could  be  plainly  seen  from 
some  distance.  I  dug  some  of  the  plants  and  examined 
some  of  the  roots.  Those  from  the  uninoculated  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  field  were  weak,  had  practically  no  nodules 
and  were  scantily  furnished  with  fibrous  roots.  Those 
from  the  inoculated  portion  were  strong,  fibrous  and 

literally  covered  with  the  nodules,  which  contained  the 
nitrogen-gathering  bacteria.  Last  season  (1906),  Mr. 
Wyckoff  cut  three  excellent  crops  of  Alfalfa  on  this 
field.  Before  inoculating  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  stand.  boss  c.  worker, 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y, 


i 


WHEN  MAN  DOES  TFIE  WORK.  Fig.  200. 


AS  OUR  GRANDFATHERS  DID  IT.  Fig.  201. 

soil. 
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A  CHEAP  POWER. 

A  mowing  machine  that  will  not  cut 
grass,  but  with  good  gears,  makes  a  good 
power  to  run  a  wood-saw  or  such  light 
tools.  Take  off  the  cutter  bar,  set  the 
left-hand  wheel  flat  on  the  ground,  fasten 
to  blocks  set  in  the  ground.  Take  off 
the  pitman  wheel  shaft  and  put  in  one 


long  enough  to  reach  beyond  your  tongue 
or  pole  with  a  two-foot  pulley.  Clamp 
your  pole  on  the  side  of  the  other  wheel. 
Put  horse  on  the  end  of  the  pole  and  you 
have  a  sweep  power  c.  H.  g. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  the  conversion  of  a  worn- 
out  mowing  machine  into  a  sweep  power, 
while  this  is  possible  and  has  frequently 
been  attempted  with  more  or  less  success, 
such  a  power  is  never  very  satisfactory, 
while  the  cost,  in  the  end,  usually  comes 
pretty  close  to  what  would  be  paid  for  a 
simple  sweep  power  which  would  do 
much  more  satisfactory  work.  The  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  one  worth  encouraging  except 
in  those  cases  where  an  emergency 
arises  when  such  a  makeshift  permits  a 
man,  for  the  time  being,  to  do  advant¬ 
ageously  what  he  could  not  otherwise 
accomplish.  f.  h.  king. 


TALKS  ABOUT  HAYING  TOOLS. 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  man  who  leaves  his 
machine  out  in  the  field,  or  hack  of  the  barn, 
from  August  to  July;  but  as  the  shortened 
life  of  the  machine,  and  the  inferior  work 
that  it  accomplishes,  has  not  appealed  to  him 
in  the  past,  1  am  sure  no  word  of  mine  will 
change  his  system.  It  is  strange  how  many 
farmers  do  this  very  thing.  On  a  recent  drive 
of  27  miles  through  a  fairly  good  farming 
section,  I  counted  11  mowing  machines,  three 
tedders  and  seven  horse-rakes,  basking  in  the 
smiles  of  a  January  snowstorm.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  mowing  machines  have  told  me  that 
they  considered  it  made  all,  or  more  than 
one-half  the  difference  in  the  efficiency  and 
life  of  mowing  and  reaping  machines  if  they 
are  kept  under  cover  when  not  in  use. 

When  we  are  about  to  commence  haying, 
If  the  machine  is  put  on  the  barn  floor,  and 
carefully  turned  by  hand,  with  the  clutch 
thrown  out,  and  every  connection  and  bearing 
closely  examined,  there  will  usually  be  found 
several  places  that  need  a  little  “fixing,”  al¬ 
ways  remembering  that  at  our  county  fairs, 
it's  the  new  machine  that  has  the  field  trial, 
and  takes  the  prize,  and  our  object  should  be 
to  make  our  machine  just  as  close  to  what  it 
was  when  it  was  new  as  possible.  In  every 
case  take  up  all  the  wear  and  lost  motion 
possible  without  binding.  Frequently  the  clips 
or  sickle  holders  become  su  worn,  that  the 
scythe  bar  rolls  up,  in  service,  and  causes 
lots  of  friction  in  the  guards.  I  have  seen 
one  machine  where  the  “sections”  were  worn 
very  thin  from  this  cause.  Where  the  clip 
is  attached  with  bolts,  a  thin  piece  of  leather 
on  the  back  will  sometimes  bring  it  into  fair 
shape;  but  it  will  pay  to  get  new  clips  if  nec¬ 
essary,  and  if  you  have  to  order  repairs,  make 
It  a  point  to  do  so  several  days  before  you 
leed  to  use  them.  Frequently  a  section  gets  bent 
a  little,  and  so  binds  in  the  guard.  See  that 
all  bolts  are  in  place,  and  nuts  well  tightened 
up.  In  grinding  the  sections  I  prefer  a  me¬ 
dium  grit  grindstone,  and  the  bevel  should  be 
kept  just  as  it  was  when  new ;  this  is  impor¬ 
tant,  and  the  nearer  every  one  is  alike,  the 
easier  the  machine  will  cut.  When  sections 
are  worn  or  ground  to  a  point,  put  in  new 
ones.  I  have  so  much  trouble  in  getting  good 
lard  oil  that  I  use  gas  engine  cylinder  oil. 
You  can’t  get  too  good  oil.  Unless  your  land 
is  rolled  every  Spring,  it  is  not  much  use  to 
try  to  cut  on  the  lowest  notch  of  your  ma¬ 
chine,  though  if  your  land  will  stand  it,  it 
will  make  several  hundred  pounds  difference 
in  the  yield  of  hay  per  acre.  Personally,  I 
consider  the  land  roller  one  of  my  best  “hay¬ 
ing  tools.” 

After  the  mowing  machine  comes  the  ted¬ 
der,  and  this  machine,  (I  speak  of  the  grass¬ 
hopper  kind)  needs  particular  attention,  be¬ 
fore  going  into  its  annual  whirl.  It  is  hard 
work  for  one  horse  to  run  it,  much  more  so 
than  the  mower,  but  it  does  not  have  to  be 
used  so  long,  and  though  hard  on  the  horse,  it 
is  great  on  the  grass,  and  many  a  time 
makes  the  difference  between  the  haycock  and 
haymow.  Nothing  should  be  loose  about  this 
machine,  and  if  your  land  is  not  pretty  level, 
have  some  one  handle  it  who  can  use  the  ad¬ 
justing  lever  on  up  grades,  in  order  to  save 
your  forks.  The  self-dumping  hayrake  is  one 
of  our  best  tools,  and  raking,  bunching,  and 
gathering  scatterings  comes  easy  to  it.  Its 
life  depends  on  Its  care,  full  as  much  as  the 
mower  or  tedder.  The  breakages  usually  come 


from  turning  it  around  too  short,  which  is 
hard  for  the  horse,  bad  for  the  land  and 
destructive  to  the  teeth  and  ratchets.  A  lit¬ 
tle  swing  saves  them  all,  and  better  work  is 
accomplished.  See  that  the  clearing  bars  are 
all  in  their  place,  and  in  line  with  one  an¬ 
other.  It  is  these  bars  that  are  responsible 
for  clean  or  slovenly  raking,  and  they  do  not 
usually  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 
As  the  hay  crop  in  Connecticut  exceeds  in 
value  that  of  any  other  crop  raised  in  the 
State,  it  should  be  given  our  attention  more 
largely,  and  brought  into  market  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  would  give  it  its  highest  value. 
No  one  thing  will  tend  toward  this  result 
so  much  as  good  tools,  in  good  condition, 
and  well  handled.  chas.  q.  eldridge. 

Connecticut. 

To  commence  with,  get  a  machine  that  is 
giving  good  satisfaction  among  the  farmers 
in  your  immediate  neighborhood  ;  a  machine 
that  has  a  local  agent  who  you  know  is  an 
honorable  man.  Don't  buy  some  new  creation 
that  may  go  out  of  existence  in  a  year  or 
two ;  let  some  other  man  do  the  experiment¬ 
ing.  Stick  to  the  machine  that  you  know  is 
all  right.  When  you  get  ready  to  mow  don’t 
forget  to  oil  up ;  oil  up  often.  Some  parts 
want  oil  much  oftener  than  others,  and  more 
liberally.  Feel  of  the  bearings  occasionally, 
and  if  warm  put  on  more  oil.  I  have  heard 
men  brag  that  their  machine  did  not  need 
oiling  more  than  a  half  dozen  times  in  a 
whole  forenoon.  That  kind  of  man  needs  a 
new  machine  quicker  than  one  who  oils  ju¬ 
diciously.  It  is  not  necessary  to  daub  the 
machine  all  up  to  have  it  run  nicely.  I  used 
to  get  my  sons  to  oil  my  wagon  when  I  went 
to  the  city,  and  from  the  way  the  hub  and 
axle  gathered  dust  and  dirt  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  it  was  vastly  overdone.  The  livery- 
stable  keeper  said  to  me  one  day  :  “Why  do 
you  use  so  much  grease?  Better  save  some 
and  grease  the  dash.” 

If  any  casting  gives  out  the  nearby  agent 
ought  to  have  it  on  hand.  I  buy  an  extra 
driving  rod,  a  dozen  knives,  and  bolts  or  rivets 
by  the  pound  to  keep  things  going.  When 
through  haying  don’t  back  the  machines  into 
a  fence  corner  or  under  a  tree;  the  rust  ac¬ 
cumulating  from  this  exposure  will  wear  out 
the  machine  more  than  two  years’  wear.  Put 
the  tools  in  a  building  with  good  roof  and 
sides ;  put  them  in  the  minute  you  finish  using 
them,  while  they  are  bright,  and  save  your¬ 
self  money  and  bother.  On  most  machines  in 
a  conspicuous  place  is  “Keep  all  bearings  well 
oiled  and  nuts  screwed  tight.”  Carelessness 
of  this  injunction  means  trouble. 

Connecticut.  newton  osborn. 

I  think  it  proper  when  through  with  a 
machine  of  any  kind  thoroughly  to  clean  all 
parts  that  would  tend  to  rust,  then  dry  a 
cloth  and  oil,  and  last  (best  of  all),  put 
them  in  a  dry  place  where  not  even  the  slight¬ 
est  fog  may  get  to  them.  I  think  that  all 
shares,  shovels,  shoes,  drill  points  and  all 
polished  ground  tools  should  be  removed  from 
main  tools  and  thoroughly  cleaned  and  well 
oiled,  and  then  put  In  a  dry  place,  such  as  a 
tool  shop,  and  all  main  tools  put  in  a  shed 
or  barn  where  there  is  a  board  or  cement 
floor.  When  you  put  them  on  a  ground  floor 
they  are  bound  to  rust.  All  geared  tools 
should  have  the  best  place  in  the  barn.  I 
think  they  will  keep  the  best  on  a  good  plank 
or  cement  floor.  People  should  be  more  care¬ 
ful  writh  their  farm  tools,  for  every  time 
they  let  them  remain  out  in  the  weather  they 
will  get  rusty,  and  then  when  next  used  they 
seem  to  run  heavily  and  worry  a  team.  It 
is  no  wonder ;  the  team  has  to  pull  and  tug 
until  all  of  the  rust  is  knocked  off.  Take  a 
mower,  for  instance,  and  let  it  remain  from 
year  to  year,  and  just  take  a  look  at  it ; 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  take  one  that  has 
been  kept  in  the  dry ;  you  can  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  at  a  glance.  Another  point  is  to  keep 
the  sickle  sharp.  Did  you  ever  wonder  what 
was  the  matter  with  your  machine  when  you 
were  out  cutting  grass?  You  could  hear  the 
sickle  chug  and  stop,  and  go  over  to  the 
sickle  bar  and  behold  the  sickle  bar  as  dull 
as  a  hoe,  and  not  only  dull,  but  all  gummed 
up  so  tight  that  the  sickle  could  scarcely 
move.  Long  beforeryou  reach  that  point  grind 
your  sickle,  give  it  a  good  bevel,  not  too 
short  or  not  too  long,  and,  see  that  all  ledger 
plates  are  tight  and  that  there  is  no  dirt 
or  gum  under  them.  Watch  the  pitman  fas¬ 
teners  closely  that  they  do  not  work  tight 
or  get  loose,  and  keep  them  well  oiled, 
for  if  they  once  get  hot  they  are  liable  to 
give  you  considerable  trouble.  A  mower  ought 
to  run  smoothly  and  do  fine  work  by  hav¬ 
ing  everything  in  good  running  order,  and  let 
the  team  take  a  moderate  gait ;  then  you 
can  go  right  along  and  get  a  lot  of  hay  cut 
down,  and  when  you  are  through  your  mower 
is  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and  your  team  will 
be  ready  for  their  feed.  Otherwise  they 
might  be  so  tired  and  nervous  that  they 
would  not  feel  able  to  eat.  b.  8. 

Plqua,  Ohio. 


Time  to  Cut  Hay. — We  believe  the  ideal 
period  to  cut  clover  Is  when  it  Is  in  full 
bloom  and  heads  are  about  turning  color. 
With  Timothy  we  would  cut  just  as  soon  as 
blossom  appears,  as  that  time  of  its  growth 
will  make  the  most  palatable  hay. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  p.  c.  lewis. 


ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

<C 


RUBEROID 

TRADE  MARK  REG  U  S-  PAT  OFFICE 

ROOFING 


IN  ALL  CLIMATES 

Can  be  used  anywhere,  under  all  conditions.  Extremes  of  Temper¬ 
ature  do  not  affect  it.  Protects  the  building  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  shuts  out  the  icy  blasts  of  Winter.  Outlasts  metal  and  shingles. 
Contains  no  tar  or  paper.  Will  not  rot,  melt,  tear  or  corrode. 

Weather  Proof,  Durable,  Fire  Resisting. 

RUBEROID  is,  and  has  been  for  over  fifteen  years,  the  standard 
ready  to  lay  roofing  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Do  not  accept  imitations.  The  genuine  material  has  the  name 
“RUBEROID”  stamped  on  the  under  side,  every  four  feet. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

General  Offices!  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY  ATLANTA 


No  one  else  makes 
you  so  liberal  a 
trial  offer.  Our 
$25,000  bank  bond 
guarantees  you 
that  any  buggy  you 
buy  of  us  will  stay 
right  two  years, 

And  you  can  •‘Try  an 


ANDERTON 


with  your  money  In 
your  pocket.*' 

Absolutely  no  money 
or  note  required 
while  you  use  the 
buggy  30  days. 
Write  for  catalog 
and  selling  plan. 


9R  n A H I  A  R  RQ  by  express,  or  15  by  mail,  pre- 
Zd  UMllLlfl  DULDo  J)aid,  for  $1.00.  300  choice 

varieties  in  this  collection.  Many  fine  new  Cactus 
and  Decorative,  all  different  but  unnamed. 

V.  STONEItOAD,  Yeagertown,  Pa. 

ATTENTION ! 

Gardeners  and  Truck  Farmers. 

The  Early  Tomatoes  bring  big  money.  35,000 
Earliana,  June  Pink,  Noltes  Earliest,  Eariibell, 
75(5  per  100;  $0.00  per  1,000;  hothouse  grown;  frame 
hardened;  fine,  stocky,  transplanted  plants,  8-10  in. 
Cash.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PECKHAM  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Norwich,  Conn. 


ALFALFA 

J.  E,  Wing  &  Bros,,  Box  23 


—Best  seed  for  gale.  Write 
forsaruples,  prices,  andFRKE 
directions  “523”  on  growing. 

Mechanicsbiirg,  O. 
j  or  Eutaw,  Ala. 


The 

ANDERTON 
Mfg.  Co. 

1  9  Third  Streeta 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Save  $10  to  $20 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US  AT 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


This  Splendidly  Built  Two -Seated 

FARMER’S  HANDY 
WAGON, 


FOR  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  #4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  #7.50  and  S>8.00  bushel 
Onion  sets.  #2.00  and  #2.50  bushel.  Cow  Peas 
#2.50  to  #2.75  bushel.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 

CTRAWBEBRV  PLANTS— None  better  grown.  Buy 
direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake.  N.Y. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Yellow  and  Big  Stem,  $1.25  per  M.  Plants 
~  Vir 


ready  May  20. 


John  Casazza,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FULL  CROP  1908  FROM  0UR  MID-SUMMER 


for  List. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


BEST  GATE  5?| 


FARMER,  STOCKMAN,  POULTRYMAN  AND  CITY  RESIDENT 

made  in  wood  or  galvanized  steel. 

The  Weston  Gate  slides  and  Bwtngs,  does  not  bind,  sag  nor 
dragj  works  easily  as  a  door,  does  away  with  extra  walk  gates  j 
endorsed  by  hundreds  of  Farmers.  You  can  buy  our  attach¬ 
ments,  make  your  own  gates  and  save  money.  We  pay  freight 
and  sell  on  trial.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Bo«  32,  NORTH  DOVER,  OHIO. 


$49.75 


WITH  . 

SHAFTS 

Many  other  styles  of  stuctly  high-grade  wagons  at 
factory  cost.  (Each  and  every  part  strictly  guaran¬ 
teed).  We  want  to  prove  that  we  can  sell  you  a  New 
York  State  Wagon  at  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted  on 
this  grade  of  work.  Send  postal  for  our  Free  <  'arriage 
Catalogue  of  over  70  different  styles,  with  Wholesale 
Price  List. 

THE  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 

362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STEEL 

WHEELS 


with  wide  tires  double  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  BoxTOa,  Quincy,  III. 


i—l 


Stays  Tigbtl 

"  Doesn't  get  loose  or  wobbly! 
like  ordinary  woven  vrirel 
fences.  Stronger,  heavier  and| 
”  far  more  durable  than  others. 

"FROST  WIRE  FENCE! 

is  the  most  practical  fencing  known.  Coiled! 
steel  wire — heavy  steel  stays — locked  together.! 
freight  paid.  Catalogue  free — tells  all  about  fences. | 
THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H.  B.  DRAKE  k  CO.,  90  Weat Street,  New  York. 


ROSSMAN  LAWN  FENCE 

(STEEL  AND  IRON) 

combines  the  strength  of  a  stone  wall 
with  the  beauty  of  a  hedge.  More  durable 
than  wrought  Iron  and  erected  at  med¬ 
ium  cost.  Ask  for  Catalog  I.  Write  today. 

SLEETH,  BROOK  &  SEAMAN  CO., 
253  Broadway  Now  York  City 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agentB 

AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  ~  Iowa. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  bad  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ER1CSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  SL,  Chicago.  234  Craig  SL,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  JUt  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W.  ’ 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


APPLE  TREES 


KTOTHIKTGr  BUT  A'P'H'f  .Tiw 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansvillo,  N.  Y. 


1907. 
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REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 

The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS,  ....  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER,  .  .  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
S.  P.  FRANCHOT,  .  .  .  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER, . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES,  ....  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
SANFORD  W.  SMITH,  .  .  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY, . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  ....  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  .  .  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


MAKING  HAY  IN  WET  WEATHER. 

It  is  possible  for  a  close  observer  to  di¬ 
agnose  the  weather  for  at  least  24  hours  with 
considerable  accuracy,  and  the  importance  of 
having  good  weather  for  hay-making  should 
animate  the  farmer  to  watch  the  indications 
with  utmost  care.  Be  ready  if  weather  be 
right  to  strike  a  little  in  advance,  as  soon  as 
or  a  little  before  the  grass  has  reached  its 
maximum.  Better  this  than  be  caught  in  a 
streak  of  leaky  weather  and  be  held  back  un¬ 
til  the  grass  has  long  passed  its  best,  for  if 
thus  caught  the  work  will  of  necessity  go 
slow.  Progress,  however,  in  hay-making  can 
be  made  in  almost  any  kind  of  weather  that 
comes  along  here  in  Pennsylvania,  if  proper 
energy  is  present.  Having  taken  time  by  the 
forelock,  other  work  is  well  out  of  the  way, 
and  we  will  commence,  but  not  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  we  shall  have  something  else  to  do  until 
the  grass  is  dry  and  dew  off.  Then  cut  what 
can  be  handled  according  to  the  weather  in 
prospect.  If  the  sun  l>e  bright  and  indica¬ 
tions  toward  night  point  to  probable  rain, 
shock  up  all  that  is  fairly  wilted  in  neat 
bunches  that  will  shed  rain.  That  which  is 
not  wilted  will  take  little  injury.  Should  it 
rain  cut  no  more,  but  proceed  to  get  the 
water  out  of  that  not  raked  at  the  earliest 
moment.  This  in  process  of  drying,  wo  will 
turn  our  attention  to  that  bunched.  If  as¬ 
sured  of  a  few  hours  of  sun,  spread  it  out 
carefully,  shaking  the  water  from  il.  Use  all 
diligence  in  getting  tills  in,  remembering  that 
the  water  must  all  be  out  of  it.  If  dew  and 
rain  are  all  out  hay  can  be  housed  when 
comparatively  green  and  heavy,  and  not  spoil. 
It  will  heat  and  become  somewhat  brown, 
perhaps,  but  will  not  mold  ;  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  hay  that  is  heavy  from  its  own 
juices  and  that  which  is  heavy  from  dew  or 
rain.  A  large  quantity  put  in  may  have  a 
layer  on  top  spoil  some,  but  this,  too,  may 
lie  obviated  by  those  who  may  have  In  the 
barn  some  dry  straw.  After  putting  in  the 
hay  level  it  down,  pack  evenly,  then  cover 
with  an  even  layer  of  bright  straw.  This 
will  take  up  the  moisture  arl  dug  from  the 
heating  of  the  hay.  If  catchy  weather  con¬ 
tinues  put  another  layer  on  of  same  char¬ 
acter,  and  repeat  the  straw  covering.  In 
feeding  out,  the  straw  will  be  eaten  almost 
as  readily  as  the  hay.  In  this  way  progress 
may  be  made  in  hay-making  even  in  wet 
weather,  and  the  farm  force  be  saved  from 
having  the  hay  to  make  when  other  season¬ 
able  work  is  demanding  attention,  or  after 
the  grass  has  advanced  to  a  stage  when  it 
will  no  longer  make  good  hay. 

Columbia  Co.,  Ta.  a.  p.  young. 

Many  farmers  try  to  get  their  hay  too  dry 
before  drawing  to  the  barn,  thereby  losing 
much,  especially  if  it  is  a  wet  season.  The 
two  important  factors  in  the  rapid  handling 
of  hay  are  a  good  hay  tedder  and  a  tight, 
well-matched  barn  in  which  to  put  the  hay. 
In  the  morning  ted  at  10  o'clock,  and  at  4 
P.  M.,  if  the  day  has  been  good,  rake  and 
draw,  or,  better,  if  the  weather  is  not  too 
catching,  bunch  and  let  stand  over  night, 
opening  the  bunches  an  hour  or  two  before 
drawing.  By  this  method,  if  there  has  been 
no  rain  on  the  hay,  and  it  has  been  put  in  a 
tight  barn,  it  will  keep  perfectly.  This  does 
not  apply  to  immature  grass  or  to  Alfalfa, 
which  will  need  much  more  drying. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  ealpii  m.  simmons. 

There  are  two  things  that  help  a  man  in 
wet  weather.  One  is  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
the  weather,  and  the  other  is  not  to  be  afraid 
to  take  some  chances.  There  are  generally 
two  good  days  in  a  week,  and  I  make  them 
count.  If  In  the  morning  there  is  any  show 
for  a  good  day  I  cut  down  quite  a  chunk, 
then  aim  to  keep  the  tedder  going.  If  it  is 
heavy  clover  and  will  not  cure  in  one  day, 
If  it  looks  likely  to  rain  before  morning  I 
cock  it  up.  Sometimes  when  I  cock  it  up 
I  let  it  finish  curing  in  the  cock.  The  fore 
part  of  last  season  was  rainy  here,  but  I 
only  had  one  little  lot  wet,  while  some  of  my 
neighbors  watched  me  and  held  their  breath. 
After  I  had  finished  I  helped  them  do  theirs. 


Each  farmer  has  to  be  governed  by  his  own 
conditions.  Have  plenty  of  help  and  the  best 
of  tools,  and  then  hustle.  e.  p.  t. 

Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

For  a  wet  time  only,  between  showers  I 
would  have  the  machine  cutting  down  hay  up 
to  the  amount  that  I  could  haul  in  with  all 
the  help  I  had  at  hand  in  not  more  than  one 
good  day ;  then  as  soon  as  a  fair  morning 
came  I  would  start  the  tedder  very  early, 
even  before  the  top  of  the  swath  was  dry, 
for  the  shaking  up  that  the  tedder  would 
give  would  shake  more  or  less  of  the  water 
to  the  ground,  and  would  allow  the  sun  and 
air  to  get  at  much  more  of  the  bay  than 
would  be  possible  if  it  was  not  run  over  by 
the  tedder,  or  very  soon  after  at  least,  I 
would  again  go  over  it,  and  then  still  again, 
making  the  third  time;  then  if  it  was  a  fair¬ 
ly  good  hay  day,  and  the  hay  had  but  little 
clover  in  it,  it  would  be  safe  and  well  to 
start  the  rake  soon  after  noon.  In  this  way 
quite  a  share  of  this  hay  could  go  to  the  barn 
this  same  day,  and  the  remainder  could  go 
into  the  cock,  or  still  better,  get  the  neigh¬ 
bor  who  did  not  have  his  hay  ready  to  haul 
in,  turn  in  his  help  and  get  it  all  into  the 
barn  this  same  day.  Timothy,  Ited-top  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two  with  some  Alsike  clover 
would  have  to  have  more  time  to  cure.  By 
this  method  I  have  many  times  been  hauling 
in  hay  when  my  neighl>or  was  cutting  down 
a  nice  piece  of  hay  just  in  time  to  get  caught 
with  the  rain  of  the  following  day.  The 
above  is  only  for  a  wet  time,  for  as  a  rule 
I  would  never  cut  down  hay  wet,  not  even 
with  a  dew  on  it.  datus  clark. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  always  consult  a  barometer  a  great  deal 
in  haying,  and  usually  cut  a  big  lot  down 
after  a  rain,  on  a  rising  barometer.  The 
weather  is  generally  cool  and  breezy,  often 
quite  high  wind,  and  the  grass  does  not  cure 
very  fast,  and  sometimes  will  lie  24  hours. 
If  very  heavy  use  tedder,  and  when  two- 
thirds  cured  rake  and  always  cock.  Never 
open  the  cocks  unless  caught  in  heavy  shower, 
but  usually  turn  the  cock  bottom  up,  ahead 
of  the  hauling  teams,  to  dry  the  moisture 
taken  up  from  the  ground.  By  following  the 
above  plan  if  the  weather  at  haying  time  Is 
what  we  call  “yellow,”  very  hot  and  the  sun 
burning,  and  a  bad  time  to  cut,  the  grass  will 
wilt  too  fast,  especially  with  clover,  and  the 
leaves  will  be  apt  to  drop  off.  I  like  to  have 
the  hay  in  cock  at  least  48  hours.  The  above 
applies  to  clover  and  early-cut  Timothy.  I 
have  secured  Timothy  hay  when  the  weather 
is  dry,  and  settled  by  mowing  all  two  ma¬ 
chines  can  cut  from  eight  o'clock  until  11  :30 
and  about  1:30  use  tedder;  about  three 
o'clock  begin  raking  and  get  in  cock  by  six 
o’clock.  The  next  afternoon  draw  aud  cut 
and  get  the  same  amount  ready  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  This  requires  a  force  of  six 
men  and  six  horses.  In  case  of  indications 
of  rain  or  falling  barometer  omit  cutting, 
and  if  it  does  rain  there  will  be  only  one 
day’s  cutting  out,  and  that  cocked  up,  and 
Timothy  hay  well  cocked  will  take  very  little 
harm.  I  am  in  favor  of  cutting  hay  early  ; 
clover  when  the  brown  heads  begin  to  appear, 
and  Timothy  from  first  to  tenth  of  July. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  burke. 


Borgeat  Quince. — -Will  some  one  who  has 
grown  the  Borgeat  quince  extensively  tell  me 
of  its  relative  merit  compared  with  the 
Orange  and  Champion  quinces?  In  setting 
a  number  of  acres  would  it  be  advisable  to 
set  tli(>  Borgeat?  Most  fruit  growers  here 
raise  the  Orange.  I  know  of  no  orchard  of 
pear  quinces,  and  they  are  seldom  worth 
harvesting,  and  I  wish  to  be  sure. 

Ilulberton,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  p. 

That  Canada  Vineyard. — In  reply  to  S. 
R„  Ontario,  Can.,  page  351,  it  is  probable 
that  if  his  grapes  grow  enough  to  be  profit¬ 
able  he  will  find  10  feet  apart  in  the  row 
entirely  satisfactory.  There  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  Concords  here  in  the  Lake  Keuka  re¬ 
gion  set  7x7,  but  I  believe  that  strong¬ 
growing  varieties  need  much  more  room  on 
the  wire.  The  only  objection  to  narrow  rows 
is  the  difficulty  of  using  two-horse  imple¬ 
ments.  I  would  not  fill  in,  but  leave  the 
vines  10  feet  apart;  one  vineyard  here  set 
7  x  5  is  very  unsatisfactory  as  to  yield,  the 
bunches  and  berries  being  small,  while  we 
have  picked  30  pounds  from  one  vine  in  a 
block  of  Concords  set  9x7.  lie  should  of 
course  tie  the  canes  to  the  bottom  wire  if 
he  can  get  help  to  straw  tie  and  with  the 
Niagara  and  Concord,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  grow  the  outer  buds  best,  he  should  leave 
one  short  cane  on  each  side  of  the  stock  and 
another  on  the  second-year  wood  to  begin 
at  the  end  of  the  first  cane,  and  continue 
out  as  far  as  necessary.  He  will  need  to  be 
careful  in  trimming  this  way,  and  plan  on 
spurs  and  constant  renewal  from  the  root. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  h.  s. 


jyVAGON  SENSE 

'  ISX  Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
'  Igl  For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

U  Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

Y  f  It  will  gave  you  time  and  money.  A 
wl  set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
,  /  make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 

W  J  cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

P'ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  81,  Quiaey,  111. 


Genasco — the  only  Roofing 
without  an  if 

The  shingle  “if”  is  warping,  rotting  and  catching  fire.  The 
tin  “if”  is  rusting.  The  slate  “if”  is  breaking.  The  coal-tar  “if” 
is  drying-out  and  cracking. 

Genasco  Ready  Roofing  has  no  “  fs.”  The  natural  asphalt 
from  the  world-famous  Trinidad  Lake  is  centuries  old  and  is  still 
water-proof.  How  long  do  you  want  it  ? 

Wide-awake  dealers  everywhere  sell  Genasco.  Smooth  or  mineral  surface, 
with  cement  and  nails  for  laying  packed  in  each  roll. 

Send  to  us  for  samples  and  Book  10. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Sea  Green  &  Purple 
Slate  Pools. 


COST  — Little  more  than  short¬ 
lived,  unsatisfactory  roofing-  such  as 
shingles,  tin,  metal,  tar-paper,  pitch 
and  composition. 

MAINTENANCE  COST-Ab 

solutely  nothing.  Does  not  require 
painting,  coating  or  repairs  of  any 
sort, 

DURABILITY  —Slate  roofs  can 
not  wear  out.  W ill  outlast  any  build¬ 
ing,  no  matter  how  well  constructed. 

ADVANTAGE S- Afford  perfect 
fire  and  spark  protection  and  pure 
cistern  water.  Unaffected  by  heat 
or  cold,  drouth  or  moisture.  Increase 
the  value  of  your  property. 


ADAPTABILITY  — Suitable  for 
any  building,  new  or  old,  either 
with  flat  or  pitched  roof. 

SERVICE  — Perfect  in  every  re¬ 
spect  from  time  laid  until  building 
is  worn  out  or  torn  down.  Is  dry, 
sanitary  and  always  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

CHARACTER  —  Slate  is  quarried 
from  solid  rock  and  its  hard,  smooth 
surface  protects  you  from  excessive 
heat  and  moisture. 

FREE  BOOK— Our  hook  “ROOFS” 
tells  about  roofs  of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  it  to-day.  It  is  valuable  and  will 
save  you  money. 


THE  AM  ERIC  AIM  SEA  GREEN  SUITE  COMPANY,  Box  1 0,  GRANVILLE,  N.  V. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires  on  • 

With  Rubber  Tires,  $  14.20.  I  mfg.  wheels  X  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies.  $28.76;  Harness,  $4.90.  W rite  for 
catlog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Kepnir  Wheels,  $6.00. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FUKK  W.K«BOOB#ClneinnatitO. 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFINa  OHIO* 


Well 


CHEAPEST  and  BEST 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

More  truly  is  the  best  the  cheapest  in  the  purchase  of  a 
cream  separator  than  in  the  purchase  of  any  other  farm  ma¬ 
chine.  The  really  cheap  cream  separator  is  the  one  which  will 
perform  your  work  in  the  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner,  and  last  the  greatest  number  of  years.  Basing  the  value 
of  the  separator  upon  durability,  without  considering  quality 
of  work,  if  it  lasts  but  two  years  it  is  worth  only  one-fifth  of 
what  the  separator  is  that  last  ten  years,  and  one-tenth  of  what 
the  one  is  that  lasts  20  years.  In  addition,  if  it  loses  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cream  and  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  operate 
its  value  is  placed  at  even  a  still  lower  level.  DE  LAVAL 
cream  separators  are  today  admitted  by  every  experienced  user 
to  do  as  near  perfect  work  as  a  cream  separator  possibly  can. 
Proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  over  98  %  of  the  world’s 
creameries  and  all  the  largest  users  employ  the  DE  LAVAL 
exclusively.  As  to  durability,  the  DE  LAVAL  has  an  average 
life  of  20  years.  The  very  best  of  other  separators  do  not  last 
over  eight  or  ten  years  at  the  very  longest,  and  the  poorest 
generally  become  worthless  in  from  six  months  to  two  years. 
At  the  same  time  these  machines  are  incapable  of  doing  good 
work  except  under  ideal  conditions,  such  as  cannot  possibly  he 
had  in  farm  use, — otherwise  they  lose  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cream,  are  hard  to  operate,  and  in  reality  are  but  little  better 
than  gravity  setting  systems.  It  is  therefore  seen  how  little 
the  first  cost  of  a  cream  separator  really  means.  The  cost  in 
the  end  is  what  counts.  All  in  all,  considering  dollar-for-dollar 
value,  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  gives  from  five  to  ten  times 
more  true  separator  worth  than  any  other  machine  on  the 
market  today.  These  are  not  mere  paper  claims  but  facts,  the 
proof  of  which  can  he  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND.  OREG. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

More  Forest  Tree  Bulletins. — The  lat¬ 
est  issues  of  “Forest  Planting  Leaflets”  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  treat  of  the  Russian  mulberry.  White 
willow,  box  elder,  hardy  Catalpa,  Osage 
orange,  tamarack,  Green  ash,  coffee  tree. 
Yellow  poplar  or  tulip  tree,  and  Black 
walnut.  The  information,  as  in  preceding 
numbers,  is  condensed  and  accurate,  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  farmer  and 
country  dweller.  They  may  be  had  free 
of  cost  by  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.  That  this  for¬ 
est  tree  information  is  likely  to  be  well 
circulated  is  shown  by  some  of  our  ex¬ 
changes  publishing  the  leaflets  in  serial 
form  with  little  or  no  reference  to  its 
source.  We  imagine  the  Government  for¬ 
ester  who  prepares  them  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  wide  dissemination  of  forest 
information  than  in  getting  personal  credit 
for  its  compilation.  It  is  good  work 


VARIEGATED  SWEET  CORN.  Fig.  202. 

to  create  interest  in  practical  farm  for¬ 
estry  by  any  means.  The  facts  concern¬ 
ing  useful  timber  trees  can  scarcely  be 
given  too  great  prominence. 

Variegated  Corn. — I  notice  on  page  37S 
answer  to  T.  H.  II.,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  as  to 
colors  of  sweet  corn.  I  send  you  with  this 
a  sample  ear  of  “Rainbow  sweet  corn”  cover¬ 
ing  the  question.  This  is  a  blending  of  all 
the  choice  and  early  sorts  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  an  old  sort  of  black  and  white  which 
was  the  only  sweet  corn  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  this  section,  more  than  70  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  youngster  and  had  to  plant  the 
family  garden.  When  a  new  variety  is  brought 
out  and  boomed  there  is  much  printed  about 
its  quality  and  fine  flavor.  I  lind  that  the 
quality  and  flavor  in  corn,  as  in  hen's  eggs, 
is  affected  by  what  you  feed  the  hen  or 
plant  with.  Perhaps  the  present  generation 
has  not  “caught  on”  to  this  idea.  h.  f. 

Plymouth,  Conn. 

The  ear  is  shown  about  natural  size  in 
Fig.  202.  The  kernels  are  variously  col¬ 
ored,  the  shades  running  from  black,  pur¬ 
ple  through  rose,  pink,  dark  and  light  yel¬ 
low,  to  amber,  which  is  the  ordinary  col¬ 
or  of  cream-white  table  corns,  in  the  dry 
state.  It  is  a  good,  but  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
treme  instance  of  xenia,  a  newly  coined 
botanical  term,  indicating  the  direct  action 


of  pollen  on  seeds  or  fruits  developed  from 
plant  ovules.  This  is  more  visible  in 
corn  kernels  than  almost  any  other  seed, 
and  probably  has  been  noticed  by  every 
farmer’s  boy  who  husks  out  his  usual 
quota  of  “calico”  or  variegated  ears. 
Where  two  or  more  varieties  are  planted 
so  near  together  that  pollen  is  inter¬ 
changed  by  the  wind,  should  they  chance 
to  bloom — that  is  tassel  and  silk — at  the 
same  time,  there  is  always  likely  to  be  a 
visible  admixture  in  the  ripe  grain,  which 
is  the  more  evident  the  greater  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  between  the  kinds  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  varieties  grown  together. 
Repeated  trials  have  shown  that  if  the 
different  colored  grains  on  a  calico  ear 
be  assorted  and  planted  in  such  isolated 
positions  that  no  further  crossing  is  pos¬ 
sible  they  will  continue  to  produce  ears 
with  mixed  coloring  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  but  if  the  selection  and  isolation  is 
continued  the  variegation  will  progres¬ 
sively  diminish  until  the  various  parental 
types  are  again  established,  but  if  grains 
of  mixed  colors  are  planted  together  the 
variegation  will  go  on  indefinitely.  The 
color  of  corn  kernels  lies  just  within  the 
cuticle  or  outer  skin,  and  does  not  affect 
the  quality,  as  we  have  as  fine  flavor  in 
Black  Mexican  and  Golden  Bantam  as  in 
the  best  of  the  white  or  amber  kinds — 
some  corn  epicures  think  better.  Our 
correspondent’s  idea  that  the  quality  of 
table  corn  is  affected  by  the  plant  food 
available  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  observa¬ 
tion.  High  fertilization  and  intensive 
culture,  by  promoting  vigorous  growth, 
may  increase  succulence  and  an  excess  of 
potash,  particularly  in  the  form  of  sul¬ 
phate,  is  believed  to  favor  starch  or  sugar 
formation  in  plants  that  naturally  store 
their  surplus  energies  in  these  forms,  but 
beyond  this  is  little  to  show  that  the 
flavor  of  green  corn — the  unripe  seeds  of 
the  plant — is  affected  by  variations  in  the 
food  supply  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
quality  of  radishes,  lettuce  or  beets, 
where  rapid  succulent  growth  is  necessary. 
Table  corns  are  much  like  culinary  peas 
the  quality,  aside  from  varietal  character¬ 
istics  lies  principally  in  their  freshness — 
the  promptness  with  which  they  are  used 
after  being  gathered  in  the  field. 

The  White  Fly  Conquered. — The 
greenhouse  Aleyrodes  or  Mexican  white 
fly  is  now  an  established  pest  in  almost 
every  glasshouse  used  for  growing  toma¬ 
toes,  cucumbers,  melons  and  other  broad¬ 
leaved  plants  requiring  warm  temper¬ 
atures.  It  is  also  present  in  many  cooler 
houses  devoted  to  geraniums,  or  vegetable 
crops  such  as  radishes,  lettuce  and  cauli¬ 
flower,  but  increases  at  a  comparatively 
slow  rate  and  does  little  harm.  It  is  oc¬ 
casionally  abundant  outside  during  Sum¬ 
mer  in  the  vicinity  of  propagating  houses 
and  other  greenhouse  establishments,  be¬ 
ing  chiefly  found  on  Salvias,  Petunias, 
geraniums  and  other  broad  or  soft-leaved 
plants,  and  has  even  been  noticed  in  quan¬ 
tity  on  strawberry  foliage.  It  does  little 
harm  outside,  and  is  not  likely  to  increase 
to  any  great  extent,  as  it  is  apparently 
unable  to  survive  our  Winters  without 
glass  protection  and  artifical  warmth.  It 
is  a  particularly  formidable  nuisance  to  the 
tomato  forcer,  and  must  be  diligently 
controlled  if  profitable  yields  are  expected. 
While  very  resistant  to  ordinary  insecti- 
cides_  it,  fortunately  for  the  grower,  read¬ 
ily  yields  to  hydrocyanic  gas.  Multitudes 
of  trials  have  established  that  in  ordin¬ 
ary  glass  constructions  the  most  practical 
dose  is  2l/2  ounces  98  per  cent  potash 
cyanide  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
space,  to  be  decomposed  in  a  mixture  of 
three  ounces  each  commercial  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  Directions  have  repeat¬ 
edly  been  given  in  these  columns,  but  it 
may  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  cyanide 
should  be  weighed  out  in  parcels  of  not 
more  than  five  ounces,  and  each  lot  se¬ 
curely  wrapped  in  paper.  The  acid 
should  previously  be  poured  in  the  needed 
quantity  of  water,  making  the  dilution  in 
an  earthen  vessel  to  avoid  breakage  from 
the  heat  evolved,  and  distributed  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  jars,  not  over  50  feet 
apart,  properly  to  distribute  the  gas.  At 
night,  when  the  plants  and  air  are  rea¬ 
sonably  dry  and  the  temperature  not  over 
60  degrees,  the  packages  of  cyanide  are 
rapidly  dropped  in  the  jars  of  diluted 
acid,  beginning  with  the  one  furthest  from 
the  door,  which  is  immediately  closed  and 
locked  when  the  last  package  is  in.  The 
operator  should  on  no  account  lose  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  getting  himself  outside  and  should 
avoid  deep  breathing  when  distributing  the 
cyanide,  as  the  gas  is  as  deadly  in  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  humans  as  on  insects.  The  paper 
wrapping  of  each  parcel  delays  action  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  allow  an  active  operator  to 
distribute  the  cyanide  in  a  long  house 
without  danger  but  be  should  never  turn 
back  or  delay  after  commencing  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  house  may  be  entered  in  an 
hour  after  the  fumigation  if  first  venti¬ 
lated  from  the  out  side  by  opening  doors 
or  ventilators,  but  would  usually  better 
be  left  closed  until  morning.  Complete 
darkness  and  comparative  coolness  are 
necessary,  when  the  gas  is  used  in  this 
strength,  or  there  may  be  serious  injury 


to  plants.  Never  use  it  during  daylight 
nor  when  plants  are  covered  with  mois¬ 
ture.  The  computation  of  space  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  empty  house;  no  al¬ 
lowance  being  made  for  the  room  occu¬ 
pied  by  benches,  pots  or  plants. 

Effective  on  the  Rural  Grounds. — 
One  treatment  every  month,  beginning  in 
November  when  the  first  adult  flies  were 
noticed,  has  kept  the  Rural  Grounds 
glasshouse  comfortably  free  from  the  pest 
throughout  the  past  Winter,  and  has  also 
kept  aphids  or  green  and  black  plant  lice 
entirely  under  control.  Hydrocyanic  gas 
in  the  recommended  strength  has  little 
effect  on  other  pests,  such  as  red  spider, 
thrips,  mosquitoes  or  house  flies,  but  has 
proven  after  years  of  trial  to  be  the 
successful  remedy  for  white  fly.  w.  v.  f. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
it.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  DEYO 

Power  Sprayer 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agitator. 
Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine.  Other 
new  features,  all  important  to  the  man  who 
sprays.  Write  for  new  catalogue  19 — just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO., 

BINGHAMTON,  -  NEW  YORK 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
t  «■  facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

You  take  no  chances.  We 
-•'-vr.tuv.vivv:-- »  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


“FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks  .Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“°lra,D<1  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”aii5SC2 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


The  Perfection  Sprayer 

combines  hand  and  horse  power,  and  has  both  cart  and  barrel. 
It's  simple,  reliable,  pracricable  and  durable.  Sprays  everything, 
trees,  potatoes,  vines.  Catalogue  telling  how  to  spray  aud  con¬ 
taining  valuable  formulas,  FREE. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  70,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


m 

\  fSr  i  I 


Soft  Harness 

You  can  make  your  har¬ 
ness  as  soft  as  a  glove  and 
as  tough  as  wire  by  using 
Eureka  Harness  Oil.  You 
can  lengthen  its  life — make 
it  last  twice  as  long  as  it  | 
ordinarily  would. 


Harness  Oil 

makes  old  harness  like  new. 
Made  of  pure,  heavy-bodied 
oil,  especially  prepared  to 
withstand  all  weathers. 

For  all  axle  troubles  use  , 
Boston  Coach  Axle  OIL  | 
Better  and  more  economical 
than  castor  oil.  Will  not 
gum  or  corrode.  Lasting, 
reliable,  satisfactory. 
Highest  Award,  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition. 

SOLO  EVERYWHERE— ALL  SIZES 
Made  by  Standard  011  Co. 

Incorporated 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong'  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .’.  Havana,  HI. 


Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers 

ARK  OF  THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION, 

producing  the  greatest  durability,  longest  life  and 
best  service.  Give  farmers  at  small  expense  same 
water  service  as  in  cities.  Write  for  list  of  users 
in  country  homes,  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

W.  K.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

( ^Galvanized* ) 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

Kill  San  Jose  Seale  and  other  destructive  ' 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

G_  _  J»_  Caustic  Potash  C  ^  \T  _  ^ 

OOd  S  Whale-Oil  OOBp  N  O.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.Dept.of  Agriculture.  Rocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 

Original  Maker,  945  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Use  Fairmount  Brand 

Concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture 

To  one  gallon  add  49  gallons  of  water 
and  It  is  ready  for  use.  Only  makers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory, 

N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPINWALL 

4  -ROW 

SPRAYER 


Like  a  mow- 
ingmachine, 
.4ffhas  its  work¬ 
ed  ing  parts  or 
spray  noz- 
zels  in  front  where  they  can  be 
seen.  Don’t  strain  your  neck  and 
eyes  with  a  rear  spray.  High  pres¬ 
sure:  Brass  lined  pump:  Ball  valves: 
Wider  range  of  adjustment  than  any 
other  sprayer  made.  Booklet  free. 
„  A8PINWALL  MFG.  CO., . 
277SabinSt.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


AT  LAST  A 

Perfect  Power. 

OUR  2  cycle  Gasoline  Engines  mark  a  new  era 
in  Farm  powers.  Simplest  constructed  and 
easiest  operated  Engine  made.  Uses  no  more  fuel 
than  4-Cycle  Engines.  No  Valves,  Springs,  Cams 
nor  Gears  to  give  trouble  and  wear  out.  Speed 
adjustable  while  Engine  is  running.  Starts  easy  in 
cold  weather.  Uses  Alcohol,  Gasoline,  Natural 
or  City  Gas.  Four  sizes,  2  1-2,  5,  10,  15  H.  P., 
Stationary  or  Portable. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  prices,  they  will  surprise  you. 

Maxwell  &  Fitch  Co.,Rome,N.Y. 


VERMONT” 

In  time  of  need  “  The  Vermont”  Gasoline  Engines 
are  always  ready.  They  need  no  adjustment.  3  to 
16  horse  power,  mounted  or  stationary,  for  farm, 
factory  and  shop  use.  Write  for  catalogue  E.G., 
describing  the  most  reliable  engine  made. 

STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  have  a  few  new  Fairbanks  Engines 
at  a  bargain.  Ask  for  description. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“The  Saxon  Grit.” — Some  weeks  ago 
on  the  editorial  page  mention  was  made  of 
a  poem  by  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer  with  this  title. 
It  has  always  been  a  favorite  of  mine. 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  wrote  me  that  Dr. 
Collyer  once  recited  the  poem  at  his  home 
and  he  hoped  we  could  print  at  least  part 
of  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  So  I  will  give  a 
few  stanzas  here.  This  year  farmers -are 
in  great  need  of  both  grit  and  poetry,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  sea¬ 
sons  ever  known,  at  least  in  our  time. 
There  is  no  poetry  on  a  farm  when  all  you 
can  see  is  a  rainstorm  soaking  the  dig¬ 
nity  out  of  labor.  As  for  “grit,”  it  is 
the  foundation  of  all  value  or  character. 
No  men  ever  enjoyed  liberty,  property  or 
comforts  that  were  not  the  result  of  “grit” 
and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  himself  or 
some  one  else.  Plere  is  the  poem  : 


Worn  with  the  battle,  by  Stamford  town, 
Fighting  tbe  Normans  by  Hastings  Bay, 
Harold  tbe  Saxon’s  sun  went  down, 

While  the  acorns  were  falling  one  Autumn 
day. 

Then  the  Norman  said,  “I  am  lord  of  the 
land ; 

By  tenor  of  conquest  here  I  sit : 

I  will  rule  you  now  with  the  iron  hand 
But  he  had  not  thought  of  the  Saxon  grit. 


And  Kett,  the  tanner,  whipt  out  his  knife. 
And  Watt,  the  smith,  his  hammer  brought 
down. 

For  Ruth,  the  maid  he  loved  better  than  life. 
And  by  breaking  a  head,  made  a  hole  in 
the  crown. 

From  the  Saxon  heart  rose  a  mighty  roar, 
“Our  life  shall  not  be  by  the  King’s  permit. 

We  will  fight  for  the  right,  we  want  no 
more,” 

Then  the  Norman  found  out  the  Saxon 
grit. 


For  slow  and  sure  as  the  oaks  had  grown 
From  the  acorns  falling  that  Autumn  day, 
So  the  Saxon  manhood  in  thorpe  and  town 
To  a  nobler  stature  grew  alway. 

Winning  by  inches,  holding  by  clinches, 
Standing  by  law  and  the  human  right, 
Many  times  failing,  never  once  quailing, 

So  the  new,  day  came  out  of  the  night. 


Then  rising  afar  in  the  Western  sea, 

A  new  world  stood  in  the  morn  of  the  day, 
Ready  to  welcome  the  brave  and  free. 

Who  could  wrench  out  the  heart  and  march 
away 

From  the  narrow,  contracted,  dear  old  land, 
Where  the  poor  are  held  by  a  cruel  bit, 

To  ampler  spaces  for  heart  and  hand — 

And  here  was  a  chance  for  the  Saxon  grit. 

Steadilv  steering,  eagerly  peering. 

Trusting  in  God,  your  fathers  came. 
Pilgrims  and  strangers,  fronting  all  dangers. 
Cool-headed  Saxons,  with  hearts  aflame. 
Bound  bv  the  letter,  but  free  from  the  fetter 
And  hiding  their  freedom  in  Holy  Writ, 
They  gave  Deuteronomy  hints  in  economy 
And  made  a  new  Moses  of  Saxon  grit. 

Then  slow  and  sure,  as  the  oaks  have  grown 
From  the  acorns  that  fell  on  that  old 
dim  day, 

So  this  new  manhood  in  city  and  town, 

To  a  nobler  stature  will  grow  alway; 
Winning  by  inches,  holding  by  clinches. 

Slow  to  contention,  and  slower  to  quit. 
Now  and  then  failing,  but  never  once  quailing, 
Let  us  thank  God  for  the  Saxon  grit. 

Best  Farm  Crop. — I  have  no  doubt  we 
have  among  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
some  of  the  best  farmers  in  America.  If 
I  wanted  to  find  the  man  who  is  highest  in 
authority  on  growing  potatoes  or  apples  or 
grain,  or  who  knows  most  about  fatten¬ 
ing  a  steer  or  a  sheep  or  milking  a  cow,  I 
could  find  him  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family — 
and  he  would  be  willing  to  tell  about  it. 
It  is  human  nature  to  like  to  tell  about  the 
things  we  have  worked  hard  to  master.  I 
realize  that,  and  it  gives  me  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  see  that  masters  as  they  are  of 
material  things  our  people  after  all  take 
most  interest  in  the  child  crop.  I  wish 
I  could  print  the  letters  that  come  to  us. 
Here  is  one  that  must  see  type : 

I  am,'  interested  in  reading  in  your  paper 
about  raising  farm  help  and  adopting  chil¬ 
dren.  Farmers  ought  to  raise  their  own 
help,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  women  are  to 
blame.  They  like  to  go  to  women’s  clubs, 
etc.  They  have  no  time  to  rock  the  cradle. 
Then  in  their  old  age  they  are  crying  for 
help.  The  future  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  be  the  children  from  the  city 
slums.  I  have  three  of  my  own,  but  had  to 
have  a  girl  assist  with  light  housework 
throughout  the  Summer.  Got  a  little  Ger¬ 
man,  age  12,  through  the  “Country  Week.” 
She  was  the  best  girl  to  work  I  ever  had  ; 
stayed  six  weeks.  She  wanted  to  live  with 
us  always,  would  give  up  her  own  people, 
but  they  couldn’t  spare  her,  as  her  mother 
was  sickly.  Oh.  how  she  did  eat,  I  thought 
I  should  never  get  her  filled  up.  Next  one 
came  from  a  charity  home ;  stayed  two  years. 
Next  was  from  a  State  home.  I  have  a 
Grange  friend  who  has  a  small  boy  from  the 
State  home.  These  girls  were  lots  of  help 
to  me.  I  believe  it  a  sin  for  man  and 
wife  to  lire  on  a  farm  laying  up  money  and 
just  waiting  to  die ,  if  God  hasn’t  sent  them 
any  of  their  own.  Take  some  of  these  poor 
little-  ones.  But  don’t  take1  a  child  over  10 
years  old  and  expect  to  get  an  angel.  If 
I  was  to  take  one  I  should  have  one  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  three  and  10.  I  don’t  like 
these  girls  who  have  beeen  in  a  Home.  I 
like  them  from  the  slums.  I  have  an  idea 
the  Salvation  Army  could  get  anyone  a  child. 
Some  of  the  children  that  live  in  these 
homes  have  better  clothes,  food  and  school¬ 
ing  than  many  of  our  farmers’  children. 
So  when  they  do  go  out  into  the  world  they 
are  not  able  to  battle  with  its  ups  and 
downs.  I  wish  more  Massachusetts  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  would  invite  a  little  boy  or  girl 
for  the  Summer  or  even  two  weeks,  to 
their  homes,  through  the  “Country  Week.” 

MRS.  CHESTER  E.  HILDRETH. 

In  a  few  lines  that  lays  bare  the  great 
vital  principle  of  human  society.  Children 
by  the  thousand  are  now  growing  up  who 


will  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  Left  in  the  slums  or  so-called 
“homes”  they  will  carry  the  sin  or  shame 
of  their  childhood  like  a  badge  of  dis¬ 
honor.  Brought  up  in  some  quiet  country 
home  they  will  gain  character  ajid  true 
ambition  if  there  be  any  such  things  in 
them.  I  know  that  such  children  cannot 
be  exactly  like  your  own  and  that  some¬ 
times  they  prove  a  disappointment  in  spite 
of  all  you  can  do.  Yet  the  world  is  made 
better  for  every  honest  effort  you  make 
to  save  a  child.  Some  of  those  statesmen 
and  orators  like  to  tell  farmers  that  they 
supply  the  blood  and  bone  which  keeps  the 
city  alive.  Let  them  remember  that  the 
man  who  does  the  repairing  is  just  as 
strong  a  character  as  the  manufacturer. 
The  awful  mistakes  and  failures  which  the 
city  makes  in  human  lives  can  only  be 
made  good  on  the  farm.  The  best  crop ! 
I  am  thankful  that  our  people  know  what 
it  is. 

Late  to  Start. — I  don’t  want  to  talk 
about  weather  or  crops  if  I  can  help  it. 
That  pleasant  Sunday  I  told  about  was 
followed  by  a  week  of  wet  weather.  Then 
we  got  a  few  hours  of  sun,  and  Saturday 
night  the  “Hon.  John  Frost”  put  a  skim 
of  ice  over  the  troughs.  It  looks  bad  for 
our  buds,  but  is  more  a  case  for  this 
“Saxon  grit”  than  for  handkerchiefs. 
Whenever  the  soil  is  dry  enough  we  are  at 
it  with  the  harrows  to  keep  it  stirred  up 
and  kill  all  the  weeds  we  can.  I  notice 
that  our  trees  vary  somewhat  in  starting. 
The  following  note  from  a  New  York 
State  reader  will  set  many  to  thinking: 

T  have  an  orchard  of  apple,  pear,  peach 
and  Japan  plum  trees  set  last  Spring  that 
made  a  very  satisfactory  growth  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  some  of  the  peach  and  plum  trees 
show  signs  of  being  hurt  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  I  think  they  grew  too  late  in  the 
Fall.  Twenty-eight  peach  trees  that  are 
on  sod  and  mulch  looked  very  fine  last  Fall, 
hut  some  of  them  have  not  started  yet, 
though  they  look  fully  as  good  as  the  ones 
that  are  cultivated.  Mercury  stood  at  28 
degrees  this  morning.  That  makes  me  wish 
I  lived  in  a  warmer  climate.  Not  much 
honor  in  “John  Frost”  this  Spring. 

Wait  until  July  and  August  and  then 
you  will  be  thankful  for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  the  temperate  zone.  While  we 
are  now  growling  about  the  wet  weather 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  howling  about  a 
drought  inside  of  a  month !  As  for  the 
trees  I  notice  that  where  we  use  a  heavy 
mulch  the  trees  appear  to  ripen  earlier  in 
the  Fall  and  certainly  are  later  to  start  in 
the  Spring.  There  is  not  so  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  this  so  far  as  the  leaves  are 
concerned,  but  I  do  not  think  the  fruit 
buds  open  as  early.  In  theory  the  mulch 
keeps  the  ground  cool  so  that  the  tree  does 
not  start  so  rapidly,  but  as  Mr.  Van 
Deman  has  recently  shown,  this  theory  is 
not  all  fact.  I  cannot  explain  why  it  is, 
but  on  our  farm  the  mulched  orchards 
seem  to  have  the  advantage  at  both  ends 
of  the  season.  .  .  .  Walking  through  the 
woods  and  over  the  hills  on  May-  12  re¬ 
minded  one  of  a  late  November  day.  Last 
year  at  this  time  the  forest  trees  were 
nearly  in  full  leaf.  This  year  there  were 
only  small  buds.  A  cold  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  which  made  a  thick  overcoat  feel  com¬ 
fortable.  There  were  a  few  violets  in  the 
damp  places  and  dandelions  in  the  grass, 
but  most  other  wild  flowers  knew  better 
than  to  show  color.  My  early  strawberries 
are  evidently  frostbitten.  Some  of  the 
peaches  are  dead — I  hope  not  all — and  I 
think  the  crab  apples  are  nipped.  No  use 
saying  “this  season  beats  all,”  because  we 
are  taught  to  say  something  original  or 
keep  quiet.  It  looks  bad  just  now,  but 
I’ll  guarantee  that  Thanksgiving  will  find 
us  with  something  to  be  thankful  for  as 
usual.  h.  w.  c. 


Heavy  Manuring. — Some  of  our  people 
who  think  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  or  four 
loads  of  manure  per  acre  all  the  crop  will 
stand,  ought  to  try  their  hand  at  Dutch 
farming.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Florists’  Club,  M.  IT.  Weezenaar,  of 
Holland,  made  the  following  statement  as 
reported  in  The  Florists’  Exchange  : 

“Land  in  Holland  adapted  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  hyacinths,  he  said,  rums  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  per  acre.  The  manure  used 
amounted  to  something  like  $1,000  an  acre, 
in  addition  to  which  there  was  a  big  water 
tax,  levied  for  service  of  the  pumping  en¬ 
gines,  the  water  having  to  be  pumped  at 
certain  seasons  from  the  canal.  This 
water  is  pumped  some  times  at  the 
rate  of  20-.000  gallons  every  minute,  the 
various  canals  emptying  into  a  large 
one  which  connects  with  the  ocean.  The 
water  in  the  canals  is  so  regulated  that 
there  is  never  an  overflow  at  any  time.  The 
soil  in  which  the  hyacinth  bulbs  are  planted 
is  dug  to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  the  work 
being  done  in  Winter,  the  aim  being  to  get 
as  much,  frost  as  possible  Into  the  soil.  When 
Spring  arrives  from  10  to  15  inches  of  pure 
cow  manure  is  dug  into  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  one  foot.  In  that  soil  are  planted  pota¬ 
toes,  peas  or  beans,  either  for  seed  or  mar¬ 
ket.  In  the  month  of  August  the  products 
are  gathered.  The  same  soil  is  then  dug  to 
a  depth  of  \Vi  foot,  cow  manure  being  again 
applied  to  it.  The  beds  are  rounded  and 
there  is  a  ditch  of  about  1%  foot  broad  and 
deep,  dug  along  the  sides  of  the  beds  to 
carry  off  the  water.  The  bulbs  are  planted 
from  2  to  2%  inches  deep.  The  beds  are 
then  covered  with  reeds  to  a  depth  of  10 
inches.  This  covering  is  not  put  on  until 
the  severe  weather  is  past,  the  object  being 
to  secure  freezing.  Part  of  the  mulch  is 
removed  after  January,  and  the  crops  are 
hardened  as  much  as  possible,  the  mulch  re¬ 
maining  being  entirely  taken  off  when  active 
growth  shows.” 


The  Side  Delivery  Clover  Buncher  and 

Pea  Harvester 


It  places  the  cut  crop  to  the  side 
out  of  the  way  of  the  team  and 
machine  on  the  next  round. 

It  saves  its  cost  every  day  it  Is 
used. 

Ask  ymir  dealer  about  it,  or 
send  to  us  for  Catalogue. 


THE  SIDE  DELIVERY  BUNCHER  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Loudei 

Hay 

Came 


THE  LOUDEN  JUNIOR 

Always  ready.  Never  out  of  repair.  The 
round  top  swinging  fork  pulley  registers  at  an  angle. 
Does  not  tip  or  bind  on  track  as  other  Carriers  do.  Fills 
barn  full  clear  up  to  the  comb.  Lock  always  works  and  never 
gjves  trouble.  Patent  swivel  takes  twist  out  of  kinky  rope. 

This  is  one  of  our  many  excellent  Carriers  made  either  for 
steel  or  wood  track. 

ALL  HAY  TOOLS 

We  are  Hay  Tool  Specialists.  Our  line  includes 
everything  in  Carriers,  Tracks,  Hay  Slings,  Forks, 
Pulleys,  Stackers,  Cable  Rickers,  Hay  Rack  Fixtures, 
etc.  Also,  the  best  Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  in 
the  World,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  specialties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  also 
booklet  on  “Fitting  up  Barns.”  Sent  free, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  GO., 

FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


39  BROADWAY, 


bought  a 


BALING  PRESS 


and  found  it 


was  not  the  best  you  could  have  bought  for  the  money,  you  would  be 
sorry.  Our  presses  have  taken  so  many  first  prizes,  including 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  GRAND  PRIZE,  that  they  are  called 

WHITMAN’S  “WORLD’S  STANDARD” 

Ought  you  not  to  know  why  they  are  so  superior  before  you  buy 
a  press?  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  Presses  and  other  superior 

^gncultura^Machiner^^^^VHITMA^^A6RICULrURAI^O^!tDLoiii5^ 


BALES'Vday  HAY 


Say  "Baler  Book”  on  a  postal  to  ns  and  we  I 
will  send  you  free  a  book  telling  the  results  of  | 
our  experience  since  1867  making  hay  presses. 
You  want  proilt,  so  should  spend  a  penny  to  I 
learn  about  our  Gem  Full  Circle  Steel  Baler  and 
how  we  save  you  about  125  in  price  and  sell  you 
a  press  which  will  save  you  as  much  more  each 
year  in  repairs  and  do  the  most  work.  Patent 
power  head,  short  trip  lever  arms,  long  plung¬ 
er  stroke  with  quick  rebound,  large  feed  open- 
|  ing  and  two  charges  for  each  round  of  the  | 
team  are  ad-  vantages  of  our  presses.  | 


HAY  PRESSES 


Guaranteed  enough  better  than  the  best 
of  other  makes  to  earn  6  per  cent  interest 
as  follows,  or  no  sale. 

The  Alligator  6%  Int.  on  *13687.50 
“  Favorite  “  “  “  *18000.00 
“  Hercules  “  “  “  *22812.50 
Great  Money  Makers. 

For  conditions  address 
«i.  A.  SPENCER, 

DWIQHT,  ILL. 


Eli 


Hay 


Mailed  free. 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

30  slylea  and  slzaa  ol 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand-  ( 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating. a 
Don’t  buy  until  youl 
seethe  Eli  catalogue.! 

Write 


for  it  today. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Ills. 


THE  “RELIANCE”  HAY  PRESS 

■  while  cheaper  than  any 
other  machine  of  its  class, 
is  absolutely  reliable,  very 
substantial,  easiest  of  all 
hay  presses  to  operate;ma<le 
to  last  a  lifetime.  12  sizes. 
Manufactured  only  by 

HOBSON  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA. 


SICKLE  GRINDER 


HIGH  CEARED 
FAST, EXACT 


!_•  High  Geared, 
Fast,  Exact. 

Alundum  wheel  grinds  ten  times  as  fast  as  grindstone. 

DOES  NOT  DRAW  TEMPER. 

Turns  easy  and  takes  little  pressure.  Simple  but  strong 
and  durable.  Write  for  booklet. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

228  E.  WALNUT  ST., LANCASTER,  PA, 


HAY  RACKS!  HAY  RACKS!! 

Having  a  quantity  of  hay  racks  on  hand,  we  are 
offering  them  at  an  extremely  low  price  in  order  to 
dispose  of  them  at  once.  They  are  very  strong  and 
well  built  but  not  too  heavy,  and  are  guaranteed  to 
do  good  service.  Our  price  will  surprise  you.  Address, 
THE  STAK  SEEDElt  CO.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE! 

I  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  J 
lK  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod  J 
^delivered.  We  send  free  sample  for  inspec-  i 
Ltion  and  test.  Write  tor  fence  book  of  133 
styles.  The  Brown  Fence  Jk  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Ill  I!  r  II  IS  A  GATE  NOT  A  GATEQ 

UmLV  PI  |U  I  HAVE  SOMETHING  NEW  W 
■  ■II  ^^1  ■  TO  TELL  YOU  ABOUT 

-FARM  GATES- 


White, 

S.  CEO.  STEVENS,  120  6th.  Ave.  West,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■onarch  Machinery  Co..  Room  161  <  39  Corilandt  St.,  Noa  York. 


Farmers’ 

Waterproof 

or  plain  Canvas  Wagon  and  Stack  Covers, 
Hay  Caps,  Plant  Bod  Cloth,  Tents,  &c. 
Circular  Price  Lists  and  Sample. 

HENRY  DERBY,  49  Warren  St„  New  York 


MACHINERY 


HIDE 

■  Beat  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  We. t  Water  St, 
8IEACC8B.  H.  Y. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  ~dto%rl 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  W rite 
for  what  you  want  and  prices,  JOHN  u.  JACKSON,  ;e  Third  a«., ‘ibsn/,  n.y. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  I  .  . 

Mrs.  K.  T.  Hoyle,  (  Associates. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04. 
equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10  ya  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL..” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  25,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
\V  e  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

A  good  proportion  of  the  pictures  sent  for  our  prize 
contests  are  photographs  of  sheep.  This  indicates  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  sheep  keeping.  The  same  thing  is 
indicated  in  other  ways.  I  he  woolly  back  is  moving 
into  some  of  those  abandoned  farms — and  some  that 
never  were  abandoned.  But  for  the  dogs  he  would 
come  faster. 

* 

“Country  Week’’  has  become  a  great  institution  in 
many  New  England  towns.  A  celebration  is  held  to 
call  back  old  friends  and  residents;  premises  are 
brushed  up;  city  people  come,  and  the  old  town  gets 
new  memories  and  new  life.  One  of  the  happiest  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  celebration  is  inviting  little  children  from 
the  city  to  spend  a  week  at  the  farm.  Some  of  them 
stay  permanently,  and  those  who  go  back  are  made  bet¬ 
ter  all  their  lives  for  the  bit  of  the  farm  they  carry 
with  them. 

* 

“Dollar  wheat”  has  come.  The  price  went  to  $1.03 
per  bushel  last  week,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
the  crop  prospects  warrant  high  prices.  The  effect  of 
higher  prices  for  wheat  and  a  shorter  supply  will  be 
noticed  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  Bran  and  other  feed 
will  probably  go  above  the  present  awful  prices.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  wheat  and  flour  will  fall  off  and  there  will 
be  a  larger  consumption  of  corn.  There  will  also  be 
heavier  seeding  to  grain  on  many  Eastern  farms  that 
have  done  little  with  grain  crops  for  the  past  few 
years. 

* 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  season  to  us  comes  with 
facts  about  the  business  of  goat  raising.  We  confess 
that  talk  about  “the  poor  man’s  cow”  did  not  seem 
very  impressive,  yet  the  truth  is  that  in  many  places 
near  large  cities  dealers  in  goats  cannot  begin  to  supply 
the  demand  for  milk  and  young  stock.  Large  prices 
are  paid  for  the  milk,  and  the  male  kids  are  greatly 
prized  as  food  by  Italians  and  Poles  in  such  cities  as 
Paterson,  N.  J.  On  the  whole,  goat  raising  seems  to 
be  a  legitimate  enterprise— far  removed  from  such 
games  as  skunk  farming,  ginseng,  Belgian  hares  or 
frog  farming. 

* 

In  its  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  The  Country  Gentleman  says  that  Prof.  Redfield 
gave  “a  history  of  the  case”  and  then: 

lie  added  that  when  the  committee  visited  Mr.  Rogers’s 
place  to  investigate  his  charges,  he  understood  that  the 
complainant  not  only  did.  not  aid  them,  but  obstructed  as 
far  as  possible  thoir  search  for  ovidencc. 

This  statement  is  not  correct.  Prof.  Redfield  and 
The  Country  Gentleman  may  settle  the  responsibility 
for  it  between  them.  As  neither  of  them  was  at  Dans- 
ville,  while  The  R.  N.-Y.  was,  they  should  not  be  too 
sure  of  their  “hearsay”  evidence.  At  first  Air.  Rogers 
asked  that  the  committee’s  veterinarian  make  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  ages  of  the  cows  before  their  names  were 
given  or  the  ear  labels  uncovered.  This  request  was  re¬ 
fused,  and  Rogers  afterward  named  the  animals  and 
gave  the  committee  all  the  information  that  he  had  re¬ 
garding  the  cows.  What  more  could  he  do?  The  state¬ 
ment  that  he  obstructed  them  as  far  as  possible  is  untrue. 


All  through  our  crop  reports  runs  a  note  of  seri¬ 
ous  trouble.  Rain  and  cold  have  done  their  worst,  and 
when  the  supply  of  these  afflictions  ran  short  Nature 
seems  to  have  substituted  heat  and  drought.  We  start¬ 
ed  to  grow  our  onion  plants  in  Florida  this  Spring. 
The  entire  crop  was  killed  by  drought,  while  the  cold 
rains  in  New  Jersey  prevented  outside  planting!  Many 
of  us  will  be  forced  to  make  lightning  changes  in  our 
plans.  It  looks  now  as  if  all  farm  crops  would  bring 
good  prices.  We  hope  the  “Hon.  John  Frost”  will  take 
a  vacation  in  the  Fall  to  make  up  for  his  present  visit. 
By  the  way,  what  a  solid  comfort  it  is  to  have  the 
weather  sharps  gravely  tell  us  that  this  thing  is  caused 
by  a  “severe  depression  in  the  Northwest !” 

* 

We  continue  to  print  the  names  of  those  New  York 
Senators  from  rural  districts  who  opposed  Governor 
Hughes.  The  first  defence  of  their  action  naturally 
comes  from  politicians.  Here  it  is: 

These  Senators  represent  their  oven  districts  better 
than  the  Governor  does. 

We  deny  that  statement  at  once.  An  expression  of 
popular  representation  in  this  country  is  based  upon  the 
ballot.  Judged  by  that  standard  these  Senators  mis¬ 
represent  their  districts,  for  the  Governor  received  a 
larger  vote  than  any  of  them  right  in  their  own  home 
districts.  John  Raines  represents  Wayne  and  Ontario 
Counties.  He  received  13,025  votes  against  14,403 
for  the  Governor.  In  Chenango,  Delaware  and  Sul¬ 
livan  the  vote  was  14,511  for  Jotham  P.  Allds  and 
16,854  for  Air.  Hughes.  Horace  White  represents  Onon¬ 
daga  County ;  23,820  men  voted  for  him,  while  24,111 
put  in  a  ballot  for  the  Governor.  Take  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth’s  old  district.  Tt  is  now  represented  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  S.  P.  Franchot  and  S.  Percy  Hooker.  Together 
they  polled  26,234  votes,  while  in  the  same  counties  the 
governor  received  27,376 !  These  men  claim  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  districts  because  they  received  more  votes 
than  those  who  were  nominated  against  them.  Air. 
Allds  had  a  majority  of  1,473,  but  the  Governor  led 
him  by  2,343!  Mr.  Franchot’s  majority  was  750,  or 
only  203  over  all,  while  the  Governor  beat  him  by  728 ! 
Mr.  Smith  claims  to  represent  Columbia,  Dutchess  and 
Putnam  Counties  because  he  polled  1,258  votes  more 
than  his  opponent,  yet  the  Governor  polled  480  votes 
more  than  Smith  didl  No  further  argument  is  needed 
on  that  line.  Gov.  Hughes  stands  for  a  reform  in  the 
Insurance  Department— these  Senators  stand  against 
him.  In  the  11  country  districts  now  misrepresented 
at  Albany  Gov.  Hughes  and  what  he  stands  for  received 
nearly  25,000  votes  more  than  these  Senators.  Had  it 
been  known  before  election  how  they  would  vote  the 
Governor  would  have  led  them  by  75,000  and  not  one  of 
them  could  have  been  elected.  If  any  of  them  doubt 
this  let  him  resign  and  run  this  Fall  on  his  record  for 
an  “endorsement.”  If  they  think  the  farmers  of  New 
York  do  not  understand  them,  and  their  motives  as 
well,  let  them  read  this  sample  letter : 

“I  see  by  the  last  paper  that  you  are  now  after  the 
old  ring  generals.  Up  goes  my  old  hat.  It’s  the  Ring 
or  the  Governor — which ?  The  Governor  for  me  every 
time.  Please  keep  at  them.  The  farmers  will  down 
the  whole  bunch.”  h.  s. 

Public  sentiment  has  already  driven  these  men  into 
line.  Do  not  let  them  stop  until  they  march  out  of  pub¬ 
lic  service !  This  is  a  good  time  to  find  out  whether  the 
farmers  of  New  York  will  stand  for  government  by  the 
people  or  government  by  politicians. 

* 

The  executive  committee  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  might 
well  read  the  old  Magna  Charta— the  great  statement 
of  English  liberties  granted  by  King  John  June  15, 
1215.  We  commend  article  No.  40  to  their  consider¬ 
ation  : 

To  none  will  we  self  to  none  deny  or  delay,  right  ot 
justice. 

It  is  true  that  registry  papers,  Jersey  cows  and  ex¬ 
press  packages  were  not  mentioned  by  name  692  years 
ago,  but  the  underlying  principle  goes  back  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  beyond  the  great  charter.  We  now 
learn  that  the  famous  express  package  had  been  found. 
Very  likely  onr  little  notice  last  week  helped  locate  it. 
No  doubt  the  Executive  Committee  will  now  pass  an¬ 
other  “resolution”  on  the  subject  of  fitting  the  papers 
to  the  cows ! 

* 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  way  discoveries  in  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture  develop  business.  A  dozen  years  or  so 
ago  it  was  found  that  formaldehyde  could  be  used  to 
cure  such  plant  diseases  as  scab  in  potatoes  and  smuts 
in  wheat,  oats  or  other  grain.  Before  that  time  there  was 
no  demand  from  farmers  for  this  chemical.  Last  year 
in  six  months,  a  single  drug  firm  in  Minneapolis,  sold 
136,000  pounds  of  formaldehyde  for  use  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas.  If  we  could  have  the  figures  for 
Paris-green,  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphur,  we  should 
find  even  greater  trade  as  a  result  of  the  farmers  use 
of  these  materials.  Once  let  it  be  demonstrated  that 


a  certain  article  is  needed  on  the  farm  and  the  market 
will  soon  be  filled  with  demands  for  it.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  the  things  which  are  needed  for  farm 
work,  but  for  house  necessities  and  luxuries  as  well. 
The  “home  market”  on  our  farms  is  worth  far  more 
than  any  foreign  trade  can  be. 

* 

Now,  then,  as  a  sensible  man,  do  you  think  you  have 
any  right  to  blame  the  road  laws  when  you  have  not 
dragged  the  road  in  front  of  your  own  farm?  Here 
we  have  an  Ohio  man  on  the  near  side  of  a  bed  of 
mud : 

I  have  never  seen  roads,  as  had  in  my  life  as  this 
1\  inter.  At  this  writing  there  are  places  in  our  road,  the 
main  thoroughfare,  that  are  four  feet  deep  clear  across  the 
road.  I  would  not  dare  to  drive  to  town  with  my  team  at 
present;  it  puts  the  farmer  out  of  business  at  least  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge  that 
really  the  farmer  is  to  blame  for  such  a  condition.  We 
talk  but  we  don’t  work;  at  least,  most  of  us;  we  blame  the 
road  law  and  everything  but  ourselves. 

Do  we  mean  to  say  that  “dragging  the  road”  would 
have  changed  all  this?  It  wouldn’t  change  the  weather. 

I  here  would  be  just  as  much  rain  but  less  of  it  would 
stay  in  the  road.  Anyway,  you  could  feel  that  you  had 
done  your  duty. 

* 

A  number  of  our  readers  are  crop  correspondents  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  1  hese  reports  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  secret  yet  the  Department  sent  some  en¬ 
velopes  so  thin  and  flimsy  that  anyone  could  see 
through  them  and  read  the  report.  It  would  be  worse 
than  a  farce  to  send  “secret”  reports  in  such  packages. 
We  wrote  to  Washington  about  it  and  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  envelope  generally  used  in  the 
correspondence  with  our  assistants  and  correspondents.  The 
particular  envelope  referred  to  we  find  to  have  been  supplied 
to  tin’s  bureau  by  an  envelope  contractor,  through  an  error. 
Its  texture  is  of  jute  and,  as  you  indicate,  of  an  improper 
quality  for  the  sending  in  of  crop  reports.  Only  a  few 
of  these  have  been  used,  and  the  reports  are,  and  will  be, 
forwarded  in  a  better  and  heavier  grade  of  manilla  enve¬ 
lope  which  this  bureau  aims  to  use.  I  inclose  a  sample  of 
the  grades.  c.  c.  CLARK> 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Two  of  the  samples  sent  are  fair.  The  other  is  so  thin 
that  ordinary  writing  can  be  easily  seen  through  it. 


BREVITIES . 

Destructive  criticism  is  soft  soap  well  rubbed  in  with  a 
wire  brush. 

Y  iiat  a  season  this  would  be  for  a  city  man  to  make  his 
first  start  in  the  country! 

The  man  who  hunts  for  trouble  generally  ends  by  finding 
it  in  the  wrong  place — the  neck  for  instance. 

It  is  reported  that  members  of  an  Ohio  church  have 
decided  to  pay  a  salary  to  the  pastor’s  wife  in  addition  to 
what  he  receives. 

Happy  Is  that  experience  in  public  life  which  sends  a 
man  back  to  his  country  home  determined  nevei*  to  leave 
it  again.  Happy,  but  rare. 

Among  other  workers  put  out  by  the  wet  weather  is  an 
old  friend  the  Hon.  Busy  Bee.  There  are  very  few  shining 
hours  for  him  to  Improve. 

Does  any  one  ask  for  any  more  success  that  he  really 
deserves?  Perhaps  not.  but  some  people  want  to  measure 
the  size  of  their  own  success  ! 

Where  prepared  foods  are  put  up  in  one  State  and  sent 
io  another  for  a  dealer  to  sell  under  his  own  name  the 
label  must  state  “Prepared  for”  or  “Manufactured  for.” 

Come,  let's  Cheer  up,  there  have  been  worse  seasons.  Ac¬ 
cording  (o  an  old  Connecticut  family  record  in  1812,  on 
May  4,  “it  snowed  all  day  and  it  drifted  2%  or  three  feet 
and  lay  until  the  tenth.” 

Great  complaint  about  gape  worms  in  chicks  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  best  remedy  is  prohibition.  Keep  the  little 
chicks  on  a  clean  board  floor— away  from  the  ground.  I)o 
not  let  them  eat  earth  worms. 

We  remember  how  hopefully  our  Ohio  correspondent,  Mr. 
Bollinger  told  of  his  plans  to  grow  an  Immense  crop  of 
onions?  The  soil  was  all  right  but  the  constant  rains  have 
held  up  the  planting.  On  May  7  not  a  seed  was  in ! 

The  New  York  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  making  It  a 
felony  for  a  druggist  to  sell  cocaine,  except  upon  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  a  physician.  This  drug,  freely  used,  lias  become  a 
frightful  factor  in  moral  deterioration  among  the  Ignorant 
and  vicious. 

The  pure  food  law  will  not  permit  the  use  of  sugar  in 
canning  goods  which  are  not  naturally  sweet  to  make  them 
pass  for  sweet  goods.  For  instance,  it  is  against  the  law  to 
add  sugar  to  field  or  Indian  corn  in  order  to  make  it  pass 
as  sweet  corn. 

While  sweet  corn  growers  are  calling  for  some  way  of 
fighting  the  corn  worm  which  bores  into  the  ear,  Southern 
gardeners  are  advised  to  use  sweet  corn  as  a  “trap  crop” 
to  entice  these  worms  away  from  tomatoes.  Can  we  reverse 
the  trap  at  the  North? 

The  I /Oil  don  Gardener’s  Chronicle  records  the  death  of  a 
gardener  who  had  worked  on  one  estate  for  75  years.  An¬ 
other  gardener  who  attended  his  funeral  had  worked  in  the 
same  garden  7G  years,  and  is  reported  as  still  active  and 
taking  an  interest  in  his  work. 

Some  farmers  in  a  little  Eastern  town  combined  to  buy 
their  grain.  They  raised  the  money ;  sent  a  man  to  the 
city  to  buy  carload  lots.  After  a  while  they  found  he  was 
taking  a  “rake  off.”  They  lost  confidence  in  human  na¬ 
ture  and  quit.  As  one  man  put  it,  “I  will  pay  $5  more 
before  I  will  keep  quiet  while  I  know  another  man  raked 
off  $2.”  He  was  right  too. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Not  since  the  Brooklyn  car  riots  has  there 
been  such  street  fighting  in  Brooklyn,  as  happened  May  8, 
when  nearly  six  hundred  Italians  and  Poles  joined  battle  in 
the  Italian,  quarter  near  Metropolitan  avenue,  Williams¬ 
burg.  Three  patrolmen  were  seriously  injured,  and  when 
their  comrades  had  broken  up  the  riot,  thirty-five  rioters 
had  been  sent  to  the  Williamsburg  Hospital  and  twelve 
more  locked  up  in  the  Bedford  avenue  station.  The  rioting 
was  the  result  of  the  'longshoreman’s  strike. 

The  Attorney  General  has  received  advices  from  Denver, 
Col.,  that  officers  of  the  Interior  Department  have  secured 
the  surrender  of  patents  for  about  1200  acres  of  valuable 
coal  land  illegally  entered  in  Colorado,  and  the  deeds  to 
the  government  for  the  same  will  be  put  on  record  rorth- 
with.  The  value  of  the  lands  is  estimated  at  .$200,000  . 

.  .  The  fact  that  Theodore  P.  Shonts  drew  a  big  salary 

as  president  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Railroad  at  the  same  time 
he  was  accepting  government  money  for  supervising  the 
construction  of  me  Panama  Canal  militated  against  the 
chances  of  the  railroad's  securing  a  reduction  of  its  assess¬ 
ment  when  W.  D.  Tucker,  the  auditor,  appeared  before  the 
Indiana  state  board  of  tax  commissioners  at  Indianapolis 
May  3.  Mr.  Tucker  declared  that  the  road's  earnings  had 
decreased  owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  public  and 
drastic  State  and  Federal  laws,  'but  in  response  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  John  McArdle’s  question  about  Shonts'  double  salary 
admitted  it.  The  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  among  me 
railroads  that  a  road  rich  enough  to  pay  an  absentee  presi¬ 
dent  a  big  salary  should  be  able  to  pay  its  taxes.  .  .  . 

By  overruling  May  9.  the  motion  of  the  defence  for  a  bill 
of  particulars  setting  forth  what  overt  acts,  if  any,  there 
were  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the  murder  of  former 
Governor  Frank  Steunenberg,  Judge  Fremont  Wood,  of  the 
District  Court  of  Ada  County,  cleared  the  way  for  the  trial 
of  William  D.  Haywood,  secretary  of  the  Western  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Miners,  which  began  at  Boise,  Idaho,  May  9.  In  all 
four  men  are  in  custody,  charged  with  the  same  offence 
The  others  are  Charles  II.  Moyer,  president  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners;  George  A.  Pettibone,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  board  of  the  same  organization,  and 
Harry  Orchard,  a  member  of  the  federation.  Orchard,  it  is 
alleged,  made  a  confession  in  which  he  admitted  that  he 
killed  the  former  Governor  and  Implicated  the  other  men 
under  arrest,  together  with  others,  as  accessories  before  the 
fact.  Under  the  laws  of  Idaho,  while  it  is  admitted  that 
Haywood,  Moyer  and  Pettibone  were  not  in  the  Slate  at 
the  time  of  the  murder,  they  are  charged  with  the  actual 
crime,  the  contention  under  the  statute  being  that  they 
were  on  the  spot  in  spirit  ;  that  they  planned,  and  there¬ 
fore  compassed,  the  death  of  Steunenberg.  The  complete 
history  of  the  case  extends  hack  to  the  early  period  of  con¬ 
flict  between  the  union  and  non-union  miners  in  the  Conn* 
d'Alene  region.  Ten  jurymen  had  been  secured  May  14 
.  .  .  The  Penn-Wyoming-Copper  Company’s  smelter,'  con¬ 

verter,  tramway  terminal,  and  crushers  at  Grand  Encamp¬ 
ment,  Wyo.,  were  destroyed  May  9,  by  a  fire  believed  to  have 
been  of  incendiary  origin.  The  damage  is  $100,000,  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance  .  .  .  Fire  of  unknown  origin,  which 
broke  out  in  the  Saxman  Supply  Companv  stable  at  Eraden- 
vllle,  l*a„  May  10,  destroyed  the  stables,  the  company’s 
warehouse  and  meat  market,  and  the  residences  of  George 
Saxman,  George  Flickinger,  and  Patrick  Skellev  The  total 
loss  will  reach  $100,000.  .  .  .  Snow  began  falling  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  and  the  ground  was  covered  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  two  inches.  In  the  Adirondaeks  the  same 
conditions  prevailed  as  well  as  throughout  Oneida  and  ad¬ 
joining  counties.  ...  In  the  Wyoming  mountains  a 
fierce  blizzard  was  announced  May  10 ;  it  was  said  that 
snow  had  been  falling  continually  'from  April  15,  being  in 
places  seven  feet  deep,  with  temperatures  from  zero  to  10 
below.  .  .  .  Two-thirds  of  the  business  district,  of  New¬ 
berry,  Alachua  -County,  Fla.,  the  most  important  town  in 
the  phosphate  belt,  was  burned  May  9,  with  a  loss  of  $100,- 
000,  one-third  of  which  is  covered  by  insurance.  .  .  . 

A  broken  switch  on  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Honda,  Cal., 
May  11,  caused  the  derailment  of  a  train  having  on  board 
145  excursionists,  mainly  from  the  East;  32  were  killed  and 

many  injured . The  University  Building  at  Kansas 

City,  Mo.,  was  hurried  May  8.  causing  the  death  of  one 
man  and  injuries  to  15  others,  loss  $250,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agricultural  Science  will  meet  at  Lansing.  Mich.,  May  27. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  will  celebrate  its  semi¬ 
centennial  May  27-31.  Many  famous  educators  will  be  pres¬ 
ent,  and  President  Roosevelt  will  deliver  an  address. 

The  National  Association  of  Nurserymen  will  meet  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  .Tune  12-14.  The  president  is  Orlando  Har¬ 
rison.  Berlin,  Md.,  who  anticipates  a  fine  attendance  at  the 
meeting.  _ 


THE  EASTERN  FARMER  TALKS. 

On  page  318,  J.  H.  W.  tells  of  the  “Largo  Ideas  of  West¬ 
ern  Farmers,”  and  proceeds  with  an  expression  of  pity 
for  the  poor  Eastern  farmer,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
‘‘plan  and  plod  and  scheme  and  work  to  make  a  sterile  soil 
yield  a  meager  living,”  and  deplores  the  “weazened  life  one 
must  lead  on  a  farm  in  the  East.”  Now  I  want  to  tell  this 
good  man  that  his  sympathy  is  all  wasted,  the  Eastern 
farmer  needs  none  of  it,  and  would  not  exchange  an  acre 
of  this  “sterile  soil”  for  a  hundred  of  the  Western  sort  and 
take  all  that  goes  with  it.  The  Eastern  farmer  of  to-day 
has  no  use  for  rhat  country  of  magnificent  distances,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  drive  a  hundred  miles  for  a  paper  of 
pins  or  a  bottle  of  castor  oil.  The  Eastern  farmer  is  quite 
well  satisfied  with  his  near-by  markets  on  all  sides,  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  the  ones  the  Westerner  must  eventu¬ 
ally  reach,  after  paying  heavy  tolls.  Imagine  an  Easterner 
driving  twenty-five,  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  with  a  load 
of  fresh  vegetables,  berries,  eggs,  broilers,  butter  and  cream 
to  market.  Not  any  for  yours  truly.  Here  I  load  my 
wagon  at  night  or  early  morning,  eat  breakfast  at  about  7 
A.  M.,  and  in  15  minutes  I  am  in  the  outskirts  of  town 
and  beginning  to  supply  my  customers  with  fresh  farm 
products. 

J.  IT.  W.  should  plan  a  vacation,  come  East  and  in¬ 
spect  some  of  the  homes  on  the  “sterile  acres  of  these  poor 
Eastern  farmers,”  it  might  at  least  furnish  him  food  for 
reflection.  w.  e.  r. 

Hopewell  Farm,  VC _ 


CROP  NOTES . 

Knocker  out  this  season  by  frost,  will  only  pick  about 
10  per  cent  of  crop  of  strawberries.  t.  c.  kevitt. 

Athenia,  N.  J. 

The  frost  on  May  11  has  done  heavy  damage.  Apples 
pears,  cherries,  plums  on  low  ground  injured  from  15  to  75 
per  cent.  On  the  higher  points,  loss  much  less. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  george  t.  POWEi.L. 

Canada  is  very  prosperous.  We  had  a  very  cold  M  inter. 
Sleighing  May  5,  and  snow  on  the  ground  now.  Seeding 
will  be  late.  Cheese  factories  commencing  operations. 
Egg  trade  in  full  swing.  Present  prospects  good.  Prices 
ruling  at  present  to  farmers:  Eggs,  10  cents;  cheese,  new, 
1 1 '/>  cents;  butter,  23  to  25  cents:  potatoes,  00;  oats,  45; 
beef,  4  to  4%;  hay,  $10  per  ton.  Should  like  to  show  you 
some  returns  for  my  much  abused  Ben  Davis  in  Montreal. 
My  No.  1  all  sold  for  $3.25.  Several  hundred  barrels. 

Canada.  w.  n. 

Tt;  has  been  raining  since  I  can  rememlier,  with  occa¬ 
sional  blinks  of  sunshine  between,  but  not  long  enough  to 
dry  the  mud  !  We  are  fully  two  weeks  behind  the  Spring 
schedule,  and  this  morning  (May  11),  when  I  looked  out 
and  saw  the  ground  covered  with  nearly  two  inches  of  (lie 
beautiful  mantle  1  thought  that  Winter  had  again  taken 
a  grip  of  things  and  that  Spring  had  retired  indefinitely. 
East  year  our  peaches  were  in  bloom  on  the  25th  of  April. 
This  year  on  the  10  of  May  there  were  onlv  a  few  scat¬ 
tering  blossoms  showing.  It  is  possible  that  Summer  may 
be  of  the  protracted  kind  which  will  run  into  Autumn  as 


it  di(T  last  year.  I  suppose  the  season  will  be  evened  up 
some  way  or  other,  but  just  now  it  looks  badly  out  of  joint. 

Tompkins  Qo.,  N.  Y.  c.  j. 

In  April  it  froze  every  night  but  five  and  we  have  had, 
on  three  morning's,  ice  this  month.  From  observation  and 
what  I  can  learn  from  our  orchardist,  peaches  are  nearly 
all  killed;  a  few1  saved  in  sheltered  places.  Early  plums, 
cherries,  strawberries  and  small  fruits  ail  gone!  Marly 
apples  badly  injured.  Late  apples  in  fair  condition.  Wheat 
is  going  back  every  day ;  but  few  oats  and  a  little  corn 
planted.  I  like  your  paper  for  it  is  the  only  one  that 
sticks  to  the  farmer  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  s.  w.  p. 

Newark,  O. 

Tiie  season  opened  here  very  early,  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  otherwise,  not  preceded  by  severe  cold,  and  enough 
moisture,  but  it  was  not  Spring  when  April  came,  as  the 
often  cold  nights,  and  continued  dry  weather  began  to  show 
on  the  open  (lowers,  the  young  fruit,  and  the  garden  stuff. 

I  he  last  cold  spell  did  the  most  damage,  if  any  thing  was 
left  to  he  so  affected,  lint  the  late"  rains  were  needed,  and 
are  putting  the  ground  in  tine  shape  for  planting.  The 
season  can  yet  give  us  good  crops  with  good  care.  We  are 
Hopoflll.  ..A.  II.  GRIESA. 

Kansas*. 


Me  are  having  a  very  troublesome  time  about  getting 
the  cotton  well  started.  It  was  about  all  in  the  ground  three 
weeks  ago  and  a  part  of  it  up  and  well  started  to  growing, 
when  the  rains  began  and  we  have  had  one  after  the  other 
up  to  this*  time,  intermitted  with  cool  spells  and  lovely 
weather,  which  has  killed  some  that  was  up,  rotted  some 
seed,  most  of  our  700  acres  is  in  fair  fix  but  needs  a  rest 
from  rain  and  cloudy  weather.  We  have  had  over  engnt 
inches  by  the  Government  gauge  in  our  yard.  We  have  a 
weather  bureau  station  here  now.  ii.  c.  van  demyn 
Louisiana. 


Gram  seeding  is  nearly  finished  here,  but  not  much 
preparation  made  yet  for  corn.  Plum  trees  have  not  vet 
bloomed,  the  buds  have  only  swelled  to  a  large  size,  and 
grass  just  begins  to  show  green.  May  10,  we  had  a  light 
snowstorm  and  May  11,  frost  enough  to  freeze  about  three- 
fourth  inch  of  dirt.  Last  Winter  our  Burbank  and  Red 
June  plum  and  Japan  Walnut  trees  died  although  they  had 
passed  through  a  more  severe  Winter,  but  not  as  change¬ 
able  as  last  Winter,  when  we  had  but  little  snow  and  much 
warm  weather.  t  p  n 


As  I  write  this  (May  10),  a  severe  snow  storm  is  in 
progress  from  the"  northwest,  helped  on  by  a  strong  wind 
and  the  thermometer  registering  three  above  the  freezing 
o° ‘HE  W.ei'e  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  is  phenomenal  even 
for  Michigan  I  should  hesitate  about  publishing  such  un¬ 
becoming  behavior  ol  gentle  Spring  .to  our  neighbors  for 
tear  they  might  think  us,  like  the  weather,  a  little  off.  As 
we  look  out.  of  the  window  on  the  great  white  blanket  cov¬ 
ering  our  oats,  and  shall  I  say  same  of  our  hopes,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  song  our  girl  came  bounding  into  the  house 
with  the  other  evening  (when  the  sun  and  the  heavens  gave 
such  a  promise  of  a  beautiful  to-morrow)  “Michigan  my 
Michigan.”  Also  we  are  constrained  to  think  after  read¬ 
ing  Burns’  poem,  “Man  was  made  to  mourn,”  that  he 
must  at  sometime  have  lived  in  Michigan.  Oats  are  not  all 
in  yet  on  the  low  ground.  Grass  is  green  (under  the  snow) 
but  not  enough  for  pasture.  No  fruit  trees  in  blossom’ 
Our  apple  orchard  bears  about  50  per  cent  of  fruit  buds* 
peaches  the  same.  Clover  is  looking  well  although  late’ 

Caro,  Mich.  j  F  B  ' 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y„  May  12. — Mercury  27,  with  four  inches 
of  snow  and  ice  one-fourth  inch  thick  or  more.  A  poor  out¬ 
look  for  fruit.  Peaches  that  survived  the  Winter  are  now 
about  all  killed :  currant  bushes,  unless  protected  are 
frozen  badly;  rose  bushes  also  bedlv  killed.  The  Crimson 
Rambler  in  my  dooryard  will  have  'to  be  trimmed  back  to 
the  root.  What  the  result  will  be  with  apples  cannot  lie 
determined  yet,  as  the  trees  are  as  bare  and  brown  as  in 
mid-winter.  Garden  truck  of  all  kinds  is  hurt,  but  as  the 
season  has  l>eon  very  backward  the  loss  will  not  be  so 
great.  Farmers  are  from  10  days  to  two  weeks  behind  in 
their  work  as  it  has  been  the  worst  time  in  years  to  get 
work  done  on  account  of  cold  and  wet  weather  Yates 
County  farmers  appreciate  the  visits  of  the  rural  delivery 
mail  carrier.  One  day  last  week  Frank  Johnson,  carrier 
on  Route  3,  lost  his  horse.  His  natrons  promptly  took  up 
a  subscription  and  purchased  him  another.  Thirty  acres  of 
what  were  known  here  as  the  Ilewson  Orchards, 'were  sold 
recently  for  $100  per  acre  and  no  buildings  on  it  either. 
Most  of  this  is  just  coming  into  bearing.  Farmers  are 
paying  $28  to  $30  a  month  with  board  and  washing  and  it 
is  difficult  to  get  good  help  at  that  price.  w.  n.  v. 


CALIFORNIA  ASPARAGUS 

Great  stories  are  being  told  about  the  profits  of  growing 
asparagus  in  ('alifornia.  We  read  of  farms  witli  over  100 
acres  of  asparagus  in  one  bunch,  and  of  profits  of  $1,500  on 
one  acre.  A  Massachusetts  asparagus  grower  who  is  ranked 
as  a  large  operator  here  sends  us  a  clipping  and  writes  this 
pleasant  note : 

“I  enclose  one  which  tells  of  a  profit  of  $1,000  per  acre. 
Now,  this  is  for  blanched  asparagus  and  is  a  long  way 
ahead  of  anything  we  can  show.  Incidentally  the  white  aspar¬ 
agus  is  not  fit  to  eat.  but  if  they  get  such' “profits”  they  do 
not  care  much  for  the  quality.  In  New  Jersey  one  'man 
writes  me  of  $1,500  profit  on  three  acres  exclusive  of  freight 
and  commission.  My  best  yield  on  a  15-acre  field  was  $450 
gross  per  acre.  The  California  growers  plant  five  to  seven 
feet  apart,  New  Jersey  five  to  six,  and  we  3 </.  to  four.  One 
or  my  townsmen  received  last  year  $1,000  from  1%  acres, 
and  another  $450  per  acre,  but  the  rust  had  not  hurt  them 
much.  Who  under  the  sun  can  tell  a  “bigger”  storv  than  a 
California  westerner?  Even  eastern  people  who  go  there  catch 
the  “fever.”  My  wife  came  home  from  Los  Angeles  a  few 
years  ago  and  told  me  that  some  of  the  guests  in  a  large 
hotel  in  California  had  to  walk  half  a  mile  to  their  meals  in 
the  building!  Just  think  of  that!  It  reminded  me  of  a 
Nova  Scotia  man  who  worked  for  mo  once.  He  said  they 
had  trees  so  tall  down  there  that  it  took  a  man  and  a  smail 
boy  to  look  to  the  top  of  them.  But  really  large  stories 
are  true  in  California.” 


THE  EGG  SITUATION. 


The  quantity  of  eggs  in  storage  at  the  present  time  com¬ 
pared  with  former  seasons  is  very  much  heavier  than  ever 
before  at  this  season  of  the  year.  james  Rowland 

New  York. 


We  know  nothing  about  water  glass  eggs,  at  least  there 
has  never  been  any  shipped  to  us  as  we  know  of.  Regard¬ 
ing  eggs  in  cold  storage,  there  is  fully  30  per  cent  more 
stored  at  this  time  than  formerly  at  the  same  time. 

O'1'10-  c.  H.  HESS  &  co. 


We  have  never  had  any  experience  with  eggs  preserved  in 
water  glass  so  are  unable  to  give  you  any  information  in 
that  respect.  So  far  as  our  city  is  concerned  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  eggs  stored  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  How¬ 
ever,  our  trade  papers  report  on  the  whole  that  there  are 
about  75  per  cent,  more  eggs  in  storage  in  United  States 
than  last  year.  p.  c.  chapman  &  co. 


People  in  this  section  do  not  use  water  glass  for  the  pre¬ 
serving  of  eggs;  they  use  cold  storage  entirely.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  eggs  in  storage  at  this  time  of  year,  if  never  was 
as  large,  but  you  cannot  draw  any  definite  conclusion  from 
that,  as  this  year  the  flush  commenced  in  March,  and  is  now 
getting  over  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  T  think 
there  will  be  from  five  to  seven  hundred  thousand  more 
cases  In  storage  this  year  than  last  in  the  country 

Richmond,  Va.  g.  T.  NyE  &  0O 

As  for  eggs  preserved  in  water  glass,  we  never  heard  of 
them.  It  is  entirely  new*  to  us.  As  to  the  quantity  of  eggs 
in  storage  as  compared  with  former  seasons,  we’  presume 
you  refer  fo  cold  storage.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  get  Die 
exact  number  oi  cases  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  in  this  e’ty, 
as  one  of  the  principle  houses  here  will  not  furnish  figures 
to  anyone:  they  will  not  give  a»v  information  at  which  one 
can  arrive  at  the  probable  numlier  of  eggs  which  they 
hold,  but  it  is  estimated  by  conservative  judges  In  the 


egg  trade  here  and  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  come  close 
to  it  that  there  are  held  around  half  a  million  cases  of  eggs 
in  cold  storage  in  this  city  at  the  present  time,  which  is 
at  least  a  19  per  cent  increase  over  last  season. 

Chicago,  Ill.  covne  brothers. 

We  have  never  heard  of  eggs  being  preserved  in  water 
glass,  and  we  do  nof  find  anybody  in  the  trade  here  who 
seems  to  know  about  it.  Regarding  the  stocks  of  eggs  in 
cold  storage,  we  find  it  estimated  as  follows,  May  1.  Boston 
—1907.  280,758;  1900,  172.992;  increase  113,700  cases. 
New  York — 1907,  748,886;  1906,  509,652;  increase.  239,234 
cases  Chicago — 1907,  748,959;  1906,  538,333:  increase 
-10,626  cases:  making  a  total  increase  in  the  three  cities 
of  nearly  600,000  cases.  amos  keyes  &  co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

We  have  at  odd  times  handled  some  solution  eggs,  but  are 
not  in  position  to  state  whether  or  not  they  were  preserved 
in  water  glass.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  though,  that  eggs 
preserved  in  this  solution  would  grade  the  same  as  ordinary 
solution  stock,  and  would  bring  prices  in  line  with  the  other. 
It  would  depend  entirely  in  what  shape  the  stock  was  when 
placed  on  the  market  as  to  what  prices  they  would  bring. 
We  have  seen  some  very  nice  solution  eggs  which  sold  at 
prices  within  a  few  cents  of  fresh-laid  stock,  and  some 
others  we  have  seen  were  in  such  condition  we  were  glad 
to  dispose  of  them  at  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  fresh  eggs. 
Regarding  the  quantity  of  eggs  in  storage  this  year  com¬ 
pared  with  other  years,  the  holdings  here  are  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  they  were  last  year.  What  amount  there  is 
we  cannot  state,  but  are  of  the  opinion  our  storage  houses 
will  be  filled  to  their  capacity  within  a  very  short  time. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  _ _  w.  e.  osborn  co. 

’  THE  FARMER  AND  FOOD  PRICES. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  in  talking  with  me  on  the  subject 
of  increased  food  prices  spoke  in  pointed  phrases.  “There 
is  a  spot  on  the  sun,  and  you  might  as  well  attribute  the 
high  cost  of  food  products  to  that  as  to  blame  it  on  the 
food  !aw.  Just  why  there  should  be  a  raid  on  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  consumer  of  this  country,  at  this  time  more  than 
at  any  other  period,  cannot  be  offered  a  solution  by  me. 
you  can  put  this  down  in  your  book,  however,  that  there  is 
only  one  class  of  men  in  the  United  States  which  has  a 
right  to  bring  an  Increase  in  products,  and  that  is  the 
American  farmer.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  farmer  getting 
every  cent  for  whatever  he  can  grow.  He  is,  after  all.  the 
backbone  of  the  nation,  and  there  is  no  getting  awav  from 
that  fact.”  “But  is  the  farmer  getting  his?"  the  food  ex¬ 
pert  was  asked.  “It  has  been  suggested  that  the  hard  work- 
ng  farmer  is  having  the  cards  stacked  on  him,  in  his  fierce 
little  game  of  trade.” 

“I  think  he  is  getting  a  little  more  on  li is  products  than 
formerly,  the  chief  chemist  continued,  “hut  I  doubt  very 
seriously  whether  he  Is  getting  what  is  coming  to  him  right¬ 
fully  I  think  he  is  due  for  a  better  deal,  and  lie's  going  to 
get  It.  too  if  the  consumer  of  this  great  republic  could  be 
convinced  that  the  honest,  toiling  tiller  of  the  soil  could  reap 
the  real  profits  of  his  labor  not  a  kick  would  be  uttered. 
Everybody  would  rejoice  to  see  it.  and  you  can  rest  assured 
that  time  Is  not  far  off  when  the  so-called  trusts  will  see 
their  influence  waning.” 

“When  is  that  time  coming?”  I  asked 

“Public  sentiment  is  going  to  accomplish  it.  The  present 
trend  of  events,  in  the  way  of  effective  legislation  curbing  the 
monopolies,  and  the  aggressiveness  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  in  every  question,  where  it  is  believed  the  public  is 
being  humbugged,  indicates  to  mv  mind  that  the  dav  of  reck- 
on  htg  for  file  trusts  is  fast  approaching.” — Walter  H. 
Atkins  in  the  Interstate  Grocer. 


THE  WAR  TAX  ON  TEA. 

.  of  °F  readers  in  Michigan  appear  to  be  having  a 

tariff  discussion,  and  ask  us  to  settle  it.  A  tariff  discussion 
is  much  like  a  quarrel  between  husband  and  wife — dangerous 
lor  the  man  who  tries  to  play  peacemaker.  The  point  Is 
over  the  tax  on  tea  during  the  Spanish  Wrar.  That  there 
was  such  a  tax  is  proved  by  the  following  letter ; 

I  have  to  state  that  the  tariff  act  of  July  24.  1897,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  free  entry  of  tea;  that  it  was  subjected  to  a 
duty  of  It)  cents  per  pound  by  section  50  of  the  act  lo  pro¬ 
vide  ways  and  means  to  meet  war  expenditures,  etc .  an- 
Proved  .Tune  13,  1898.  and  that,  by  the  act  of  April  12, 
E'ao'  s.  se,c,tlon  wa*  repealed,  to  take  effect  January  1, 
1903*  since  which  date  tea  has  been  free  of  duty  again.  ' 

J.  H.  EDWARDS. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Now  the  question  is,  who  paid  this  tax  of  10  cents?  The 
retail  price  was  increased  and  the  grocers  claim  that  tliev 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  entire  tax,  while  others  say  the  tax 
was  divided  between  the  growers,  importers  and  ' shippers. 
Hero  is  a  representative  letter  from  a  tea  merchant: 

The  consumers  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  tea  certainlv  were 
obliged  to  pav  the  tax.  The  dealers  selling  high-grade  teas 
shouldered  the  biggest  part  of  this  tax  themselves. 

“SAT,  A  DA”  TEA  GO. 

,,  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  sends  us 

the  following  note: 

tt  Pasaa»e  of  the  tariff,  all  tea  imported  into  the 

I  nlted  States  was  held  in  bonded  warehouses  As  these 
teas  were  withdrawn  the  tax  of  10  cents  was  paid  by  the 
distributors  who  bortght  the  tea  from  the  importers:  oonse- 
rpientlv  the  tax  was  not  borne  by  the  importers.  The  flis- 
frlbutors.  such  as  the  large  wholesale  grocery  concerns  and 
toe  large  jobbers,  in  their  turn  advanced  their  prices  fo  the 
retailers,  but  in  most  cases  these  advances  did  not  amount 
i?  j1?,  nl"pl1  as  the  full  duty.  In  other  words,  these  lar-e 
distributors  virtually  stood  part  of  the  tax  and  the  retail 
dealers  who  in  turn  bought  from  them  raised  their  prices 
to  the  public  In  some  cases,  and  in  others  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  less  profit.  Your  assumption  that  the  consum- 

oILPa*Yr,  ,th°  on  ^aPer  Shades  of  tea  is  right  in  the 
sense  that  on  these  grades  the  advances  made  hv  the  retail¬ 
ers  were  most  marked,  while  on  the  higher  grades  the  tax 
vfls  practically  borne  for  the  greater  nart  bv  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  retailer  and  the  consumer  paid  but  little  more. 

SHARPENING  DISKS. — We  sharpen  disks  bv  turning  the 
ovfi!'' i  Pnt  a  p,rank  on  so  that  the  disks  raav  be 
evolved.  lake  a  handspike  and  fasten  a  rasp  about  16 
inches  from  the  lower  end.  To  fasten  it  drive  two  nails 
on  each  side  near  the  ends  and  bend  them  over,  sharpening 
the  handspike  so  you  can  stick  it  in  the  ground  Have  one 
man  to  turn  and  one  to  bear  on.  Be  sure  to  set  the  hand¬ 
spike  at  the  right  angle.  n  0 

Unity,  Wis.  D'  °* 

WILLIAMSON  FRUTT  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION.— This 
association  started  a  movement  last  Fall  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  fruit  crop  reports  from  the  different  Horticultural 
societies  of  this  and  adjoining  states  and  as  I  know  vou 
are  working  for  the  good  o?  the  farmers  we  would  like  your 
co-operation  in  giving  a  notice  in  The  R.  N-Y.,  of  the  'first 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Sodus.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y„  Saturday 
June  8,  1907.  All  growers  of  fruit  are  invited  to  attend 
and  all  societies  or  organizations  are  requested  to  send  a 
report  of  the  conditions  of  the  apple  and  peach  blossoms 
In  return  such  societies  will  receive  a  report  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  prospects  of  the  crops  reported.  Subsequent 
meetings  will  be  held  at  Webster.  Monroe  Co.,  July  20  and 
at  Wolcott.  Wayne  Co.,  August  31.  Address  all  correspond¬ 
ence  to  j.  b.  lockey,  Pultneyvllle,  N.  Y. 

ITA5  MACHINERY. — I  note  a  recent  inquiry  about  hav 
loaders.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  Nesbit,  purchased  and  used  one 
last  season  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  His  farm 
is  mostly  hillside,  but  the  loader  did  its  work  well  even 
on  rough  land.  Anv  place  a  horse  rake  would  work  he 
used  the  loader.  With  two  teams  carting,  one  man  driv¬ 
ing  each  team,  one  man  on  horse  rake  and  one  man 
changing  from  one  team  to  the  other  as  loader,  he  handled 
loads  averaging  1%  ton  in  about  39  minutes,  most  of 
them  being  drawn  about  one-eighth  mile.  Two  men  at 
barns  with  horse  fork  handled  that  end  of  the  job  Mr 
Nesbit  thinks  he  saved  more  than  the  loader  cost  ($65)  in 
labor  last  season,  and  it  is  apparently  good  for  manv 
years  use.  The  only  objection  I  noted  was  that  it  needed 
a  strong  team  after  the  load  was  about  half  on  but  horses 
of  about  2,200  to  the  pair  handled  it  conveniently. 
Connecticut.  cha*.  pierson  augur. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  FOOL’S  PRAYER. 

The  royal  feast  was  done ;  the  king 

Sought  some  new  sport  to  banish  care, 
And  to  his  jester  cried  :“Sir  Fool, 

Kneel  now,  and  make  for  us  a  prayer !” 

The  jester  doffed  his  cap  and  hells, 

And  stood  the  mocking  ctfurt  before; 

They  could  not  see  the  bitter  smile 
Behind  the  painted  grin  he  wore. 

lie  bowed  hiS  head,  and  bent  his  knee 
Upon  the  monarch’s  silken  stool ; 

Ills  pleading  voice  arose :  “0  Ixjrd, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool ! 

“No  pity,  Lord,  could  change  the  heart 
From  red  with  wrong  to  white  as  wool; 
The  rod  must  heal  the  sin,  hut,  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool ! 

“’Tis  not  by  guilt  the  onward  sweep 
Of  truth  and  right,  O  Lord,  we  stay ; 

’Tis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 

We  hold  the  earth  from  Heaven  away. 

“These  clumsy  feet,  still  in  the  mire, 

Go  crushing  blossoms  without  end; 

These  hard,  well-meaning  hands  we  thrust 
Among  the  heartstrings  of  a  friend. 

“The  ill-timed  truth  we  might  have  kept — 
Who  knows  how  sharp  it  pierced  and  stung! 
The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say — 

Who  knows  how  grandly  it  had  rung ! 

“Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask, 

The  chastening  stripes  must  cleanse  them 
all ; 

But  for  our  blunders — O,  in  shame 
Before  the  eyes  of  Heaven  we  fall. 

“Earth  bears  no  balsam  for  mistakes : 

Men  crown  the  knave  and  scourge  the  tool 
That  did  his  will ;  but  thou,  O  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool !” 

The  room  was  hushed,  in  silence  rose 
The  king,  and  sought  his  gardens  cool, 
And  walked  apart,  and  murmured  low, 

“Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool !” 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

* 

Obstinate  ink  stains  may  often  be  re¬ 
moved  from  white  goods  by  dipping  the 
stain  in  very  hot,  even  boiling,  melted 
tallow.  Let  the  tallow  cool  on  the  goods, 

and  then  wash  as  usual. 

* 

The  filling  for  fig  layer  cake  is  often 
rather  dry  and  tasteless,  if  not  carefully 
made.  The  figs  should  be  washed,  cut  up, 
and  then  boiled  in  sugar  and  water, 
flavored  with  lemon  juice.  To  half  a 
pound  of  chopped  figs  use  one -third  cup¬ 
ful  of  white  sugar,  the  same  of  water 
and  a  tablespoon  fill  of  lemon  juice.  A 
little  apple  jelly  boiled  in  with  the  figs 
is  an  improvement. 

* 

Boiled  rhubarb  pudding  is  now  in  sea¬ 
son.  Make  three  cups  of  flour  into 
dough  as  for  baking  powder  biscuit.  Roll 
one-fourth  inch  thick ;  cover  with  rhu¬ 
barb  that  has  been  cut  in  inch  pieces  and 
scalded.  Wipe  dry  before  spreading  on 
the  crust,  Sprinkle  liberally  with  sugar 
and  add  a  dash  of  nutmeg  if  desired. 
Make  a  roll  of  the  dough  and  cook  in 
steamer,  or  tie  up  in  floured  cloth  and 
drop  in  boiling  water.  Cook  30  to  45 
minutes;  serve  with  foamy  sauce. 

* 

Just  now  the  swastika  cross  is  the 
popular  emblem  in  all  sorts  of  trinkets — 
hatpins,  brooches,  stickpins,  fobs,  etc.,  be¬ 
ing  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  good  luck. 
This  is  the  cross  with  arms  of  equal  length 
bent  at  right  angles  at  each  tip,  often 
used  in  decoration  by  the  Arizona  Indi¬ 
ans,  though  apparently  of  Old  World 
origin.  The  Indian  swastika  crosses  of 
beaten  silver  are  especially  admired; 
some  are  set  with  rough  turquoise  or 
other  semi-precious  stones.  Technically 
the  swastika  is  described  as  a  rebated 
cross,  and  it  is  also  called  a  fylfot  or 
pammadion.  The  name  “swastika”  comes 
from  a  Sanskrit  word,  meaning  welfare 
or  wellbeing;  hence  the  association  of 
good  fortune. 

* 

CmcKEN-raising  in  India  seems  to  in¬ 
clude  some  unexpected  emergencies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  anecdote  recorded  by  Mrs. 
Isabel  Savory,  in  her  book,  “A  Sports¬ 


woman  in  India.”  One  of  her  friends  had 
a  henhouse  and  a  hen  that  was  siting, 
but,  unluckily  for  her  hatching  operations, 
a  cobra  got  through  a  chink  in  the  hen¬ 
house.  The  cobra  made  a  fine  meal  of 
well-warmed  eggs,  but  when  it  essayed 
to  retire  by  the  same  hole  through  which 
it  had  entered,  it  found  those  eggs  m 
the  way.  It  was  much  too  large  to  get 
out,  so  it  stuck  in  the  hole,  half  in  the 
henhouse  and  half  outside.  I  here  it 
was  discovered  the  next  morning  in  a 
surfeited  condition.  It  paid  for  its  greedi¬ 
ness  with  its  life,  and  then  it  paid  back 
the  eggs  it  had  stolen ;  for  when  the 
body  of  the  snake  was  opened  the  eggs 
were  all  found  unbroken  and  warm. 
They  were  replaced  under  the  hen,  and 
in  due  time  were  hatched,  none  the 
worse  for  their  peculiar  incubation.  The 
strange  fact  that  the  cobra  could  swallow 
whole  an  egg  much  bigger  than  its  own 
head  is  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  con¬ 
struction  of  that  head.  The  head  and 
jaws  of  the  cobra  are  loose,  and  can  be 
enormously  stretched  and  distorted. 

* 

Many  a  mother,  who  feels  that  an 
isolated  farm  home  gives  few  social  op¬ 
portunities  for  her  daughters,  would  re¬ 
gret  this  less  if  she  saw  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  in  towns  and  villages.  There 
seems  a  surprising  lack  of  care  in  the 
training  of  girls  in  many  respectable 
homes,  and  we  see  its  results  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  public  places  of  many 
towns.  In  a  recent  magazine  article, 
Henry  James,  that  veteran  social  ob¬ 
server,  speaks  with  wonder  of  a 
group  of  bareheaded  young  girls 
whom  he  saw  in  a  railway  car,  chattering, 
laughing,  and  shrieking  their  private  af¬ 
fairs  from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the 
other;  he  comments  on  their  “innocent 
immodesty,”  and  expresses  the  surprise 
he  felt  on  learning  that  they  belonged  to 
refined  and  cultivated  families.  It  is  the 
same  lack  of  restraint  that  permits  young 
girls  the  freedom  of  the  streets  in  the 
evening,  to  the  danger  of  both  mind  and 
morals,  or  permits  them  to  select  their 
associates  when  and  where  they  will, 
without  any  parental  supervision.  We 
have  heard  of  several  towns  in  widely 
separated  sections  of  the  country  that 
have  adopted,  or  suggested,  a  curfew  or¬ 
dinance,  designed  to  keep  young  people 
off  the  streets  in  the  evening  except 
where  accompanied  by  parents  or  guard¬ 
ians.  The  suggestion  of  such  an  ordi¬ 
nance  is  a  severe  arraignment  of  parental 
laxity,  and  calls  attention  to  a  growing 
evil.  _ 

Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

It  was  a  cruel  fate  that  ordained  my 
illness  in  late  Spring,  so  that  I  missed  the 
joy  of  seeing  the  beautiful  world  fully 
awake,  and  hardly  cared  what  happened. 
And  it  made  me  rebellious  to  think  that  a 
strong  country  girl  .should  contract  ty¬ 
phoid  fever,  and  even  have  a  relapse.  So 
many  had  it  in  the  neighborhood  that  the 
health  officers  began  to  inspect  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  drains  to  find  the  cause.  “Minty” 
is  looking  fagged;  she  has  been  a  real 
sister  to  me,  and  my  debt  is  great.  What 
vampires  we  are  when  illness  prostrates 
us,  and  how  little  we  think  of  money 
making  or  saving  in  the  presence  of  pain, 
when  it  seems  possible  our  feet  may  be 
“stepping  o’er  the  brink,”  and  we  care 
but  little  for  anything  on  earth !  As  I 
sit  propped  up  with  pillows  writing  with 
a  lead  pencil,  and  hardly  able  to  hold  it  in 
shaking  fingers,  I  feel  the  first  re¬ 
newal  of  interest  in  life,  and  the  first 
gratitude  to  those  around  me. 

Baby  Theo  wants  to  climb  on  the  bed  to 
kiss  “poor  Auntie,”  and  the  three  boys 
have  kept  my  room  supplied  with  wild 
flowers  when  I  was  too  weak  to  appre¬ 
ciate  them.  Brother  tells  me  they  have 
gone  upstairs  to  bed  every  night  in  their 


stocking  feet  for  fear  of  disturbing  me, 
and  have  taken  as  good  care  of  my  gar¬ 
den  as  if  I  had  done  it  myself.  “In  fact, 
lie  said,  “it  hasn’t  missed  you  a  bit.”  Of 
course,  I  was  pleased,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  feeling  of  loneliness  oppressed 
me,  and  a  verse  learned  long  ago  kept 
ringing  through  my  brain, 

“I  think  the  sting  of  death  must  he 
Resigning  Ix>ve’s  sweet  ministry, 

T  bid  our  dear  ones  all  “good-night,” 

To  turn  from  home  and  its  delight 
Even  with  all  of  Heaven  in  sight.” 

We  all  know  it  is  better  so — that  the 
would  cannot  wait  to  mourn  even  for  the 
greatest,  and  it  is  better  to  try  to  feel 
glad  that  some  one  can  take  our  place 
when  we  are  called  to  the  far  country. 

The  old  Doctor  looked  in  while  I  was 
writing  and  gave  me  a  scolding  for  doing 
so.  He  is  very  plain  spoken,  and  we  have 
known  him  for  many  years.  “Charity,” 
he  said,  “take  your  time  going  back  to 
that  scribbling,  for  the  world  can  do 
without  you.  And  I  mean  to  tell  you  to¬ 
day  that  you  didn’t  get  typhoid  through 
sitting  up  to  nurse  a  sick  neighbor;  that 
wouldn’t  have  hurt  you  if  other  condi¬ 
tions  had  been  all  right.  The  trouble  has 
been  in  overdoing,  using  up  your  vital 
energy  like  an  over-drawn  bank  account. 
It  doesn’t  really  matter  whether  it  was 
done  canning  tomatoes,  or  waiting  on 
those  boys  or  making  gewgaws  to  sell 
to  the  transients;  the  result  is  the  same, 
you  put  too  much  into  it.”  Then  be  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  about  the  restlessness  of  the 
age,  and  made  me  laugh  about  a  Japanese 
official  who  was  sent  to  America  to  study 
its  social  conditions,  and  told  in  his  re¬ 
port  that  Americans  were  “rich  but  unhap¬ 
py”  and  had  anxious  eyes  and  restless 
feet.  He  asked  the  meaning  of  “hustle,” 
as  he  heard  it  so  often,  and  was  told  it 
meant  get  along  quick.  “Besides,”  he 
said,  “if  you  meet  an  acquaintance  on  the 
street,  he  is  in  nervous  haste,  as  if  afraid 
that  something  just  around  the  next  cor¬ 
ner  will  be  gone  before  he  can  get  there. 

“Now  Charity,”  the  Doctor  concluded, 
taking  up  his  hat,  “go  slow  for  a  while; 
be  content  with  what  you  have  and  can 
get.  and  cultivate  serenity,” 

“It  looks  easy  just  now,”  I  said,  “though 
I  feel  a  quickening  of  the  old  spirit,  and 
a  return  of  ambition.  But  your  advice  is 
good,  it  always  is,  and  I  will  write  it 
down  in  the  hope  that  some  hurried  spirit 
will  pause  and  take  breath.” 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


FARM  TELEPHONES 

Save  their  cost  in  one  year 

Do  you  realize  the  real  value  of  the  actual 
time  you  spend  going  to  town  or  vonr 
liuighbora  on  errands  you  could  do  on  the 
phone?  You  want  John  to  come  to  work 
for  you  tomorrow;  you  want  to  know  ir 
a  machine  part  has  arrived  at  the  Express 
Ofliee:  you  want  the  Doctor  for  a  sick 
child,  or  the  Veterinary  for  a  sick  horse. 
You  say  there  is  no  telephone  system? 
Then  you  are  just  the  man  we  want  to 
correspond  with.  We  can  show  you  how 
to  make  a  handsome  profit  by  organizing 
a  farm  telephone  line  and  we  will  tell 
you  how  io  organize,  how  to  build  and 
bow  to  operate.  Write  for  our  free  bul¬ 
letin  22f»X. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co*y 

6100  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 


WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  FOR¬ 
WARD  YOU  WITHOUT  COST 
A  COPY  OF  THE 


^  SPECIAL  V 

“JAMESTOWN^V^ 
^  EXPOSITION” 
^VJNUMBER  OFy^ 


“SEABOARD  MAGAZINE” 

handsomely  illustrated, — containing  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  features  of  the  Exposition, 
as  well  as  many  interesting  articles  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  South 
and  the  territory  reached  by  the  SEABOARD 
AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 


WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  MAGAZINE,  but  take 

pleasure  in  sending  same  upon  request  in  order  that 
you  may  know  of  the  many  excellent  advantages  and 
possibilities  existing  in  our  mild  climate  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  profits  others  are  realizing  daily 
along  our  line. 

The  SEABOARD  traverses  six  Southern 
States,  and  is  in  position  to  offera  variety  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  magazine 
will  interest  and  assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  is  great  and 
you  should,  therefore,  send  today  before  the  supply 
is  exhausted. 


J-  W.  WHITE, 

Conoral  Industrial  Agont, 

Portsmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT.  18. 


An  Investment  placed  with  this 
Company  is  free  from  any  element  of 
speculation.  We  loan  money  only  on 
Ample  Real  Estate  Security  under  New 
York  Banking  Department  supervision. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO., 

S  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  42nd  Street,  Mew  York 


Ho 
To  Join 


The  Navy 


In  every  community  there  is  some  young 
man  who  ought  to  be  in  the  Navy.  His  in¬ 
clination,  ability  and  ambition  is  such  that  he 
would  surely  succeed. 

If  there  is  no  Navy  Recruiting  Station  near 
his  home,  he  can  secure  full  information  of  how, 
when  and  where  to  apply  for  enlistment,  by 
writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 


U.  S.  Navy 


offers  a  future  to  American  boys  and  young  men.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  of  good  health,  good  character,  and  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  35  years.  Vacancies  in  all  branches  of 
the  service.  Unusual  opportunities  for  .rapid  advancement 
to  those  who  prove  efficient. 

The  term  of  enlistment  is  four  years.  Pay,  $16.00  to 
$70.00  per  month,  including  board,  medical  attendance  and 
clothing  allowance  at  first  enlistment. 

Accepted  applicants  are  assigned  either  to  U.  S.  Naval 
Vessel,  or  to  Naval  Training  Station.  Thorough  training  in 
seamanship  and  various  trades  and  occupations.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  special  study  along  any  line. 

Navy  Recruiting  Stations  in  various  cities  will  receive 
personal  applications  for  enlistment,  or  full  information 
of  requirements  and  inducements  can  be  secured  by  writing. 

Bureau  of  Navigation, 

Navy  Department ,  Box  IB ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Fancy  Breads. 

Sally  Lunn. — Half  a  cup  of  butter, 
three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  milk  and  water 
mixed,  one-half  a  yeast  cake  and  three 
cups  of  sifted  flour,  five  grates  of  nutmeg 
and  the  zest  of  half  an  orange.  Cream 
butter  and  sugar,  add  egg,  milk  and  water, 
and  yeast  dissolved  smoothly  in  a  small 
portion  of  the  water,  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt,  the  seasonings,  then  the  flour.  Beat 
hard  for  five  minutes  after  all  ingredients 
are  together,  cover  and  set  aside  in  a  cool 
place.  It  will  take  all  morning  when 
wanted  for  luncheon,  and  should  be  made 
up  at  breakfast  time.  When  honey¬ 
combed  throughout,  give  the  batter  one  or 
two  stirs,  turn  into  a  well-greased  cake 
pan  with  a  funnel  in  the  center,  let  rise 
for  a  half  hour  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  De¬ 
licious  when  sliced  in  wedges  and  served 
warm  with  plenty  of  butter. 

Another  Sally  Lunn. — One  pint  of  milk, 
one  and  one-half  pints  of  flour,  one-half 
cupful  butter,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one- 
quarter  cake  of  compressed  yeast.  Warm 
the  butter  in  a  pint  of  milk  until  the  milk 
reaches  the  boiling  point — do  not  boil. 
Then  add  the  salt  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar.  Let  cool.  When  tepid  add  the 
sifted  flour  and  beat  thoroughly.  Lastly, 
add  the  yeast,  dissolved  in  some  of  the  hot 
milk.  Beat  five  minutes,  cover  and  set  to 
rise  over  night.  Next  morning  add  the 
yolks,  beaten  separately,  and  the  whites 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Mix  carefully.  If 
mixture  seems  a  little  sour  add  one-quar¬ 
ter  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Turn  into  but¬ 
tered  shallow  dish,  let  it  rise  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  longer.  Bake  twenty-five  minutes  in 
a  moderately  quick  oven.  Do  not  cut,  but 
break  it. 

Waffles. — Pass  through  a  sieve,  togeth¬ 
er,  two  cups  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoon  of 
salt,  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  add 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  and  stir  into  the 
dry  ingredients  with  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  melted  butter.  Lastly,  add  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  beaten  dry.  Have  the  waf¬ 
fle  iron  hot  and  well  oiled,  put  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  batter  on  each  section,  set  the 
cover  in  place,  and  when  baked  to  a 
golden  brown  on  one  side  turn  and  brown 
on  the  other. 

Brioche. — This  is  one  of  the  delicate 
breads  that  delight  visitors  in  France. 
One-half  pound  flour,  one  egg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  sugar,  two  ounces  butter,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one-quarter  pint  milk,  one 
ounce  yeast.  Sift  the  flour.  Heat  milk 
lukewarm  and  dissolve  in  it  the  butter 
and  yeast.  Add  the  egg,  well  beaten,  and 
the  salt  and  sugar.  Then  stir  in  the  flour, 
gradually  working  it  all  the  time  with 
your  hand.  Beat  mixture  well  for  ten 
minutes,  till  the  dough  almost  stops  stick¬ 
ing  to  your  fingers.  Cover  with  a  cloth 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When 
four  times  its  original  size  turn  it  on  a 
floured  board  and  take  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  turkey’s  egg  and  form  into  fancy 
shapes,  twists,  knots,  etc.  Put  in  a  but¬ 
tered  tin  and  let  rise  fifteen  minutes. 
When  risen,  brush  over  lightly  with  the 
egg  beaten  up.  Bake  in  quick  oven  twen¬ 
ty  minutes. 

Griddle  Biscuits. — If  the  oven  is  not  hot 
enough  when  biscuits  are  desired  try 
cooking  them  in  muffin  rings  on  the  grid¬ 
dle.  The  biscuit  batter  should,  for  this 
purpose,  be  a  little  thinner  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  batters.  If  made  as  follows  the  bis¬ 
cuit  will  be  light  and  fluffy:  Sift  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  with  two  cups 
of  flour.  Rub  in  a  piece  of  butter — about 
a  tablespoonful — and  carefully  mix  the 
whole  with  two  scant  cups  of  milk.  Grease 
your  griddle  with  beef  fat,  not  butter,  as 
that  burns  so  easily,  and  not  lard,  as  that 
gives  a  bad  taste  to  the  biscuit.  Grease 
the  muffin  rings  also,  and  place  them  on 
the  griddle.  Fill  them  half  full  with  the 
mixture.  Cover  the  griddle  with  a  pan 
or  deep  tin  cover,  and  let  them  cook 
slowly — rising  before  they  brown.  If  the 
fire  beneath  them  is  too  hot  they  will  burn. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Some  of  the  most  attractive  variations 
of  the  jumper  are  to  be  found  in  the 
frocks  of  the  little  girls.  This  one  is 
just  as  simple  as  well  can  be,  yet  is  smart 
in  the  extreme  and  is  adapted  to  almost 
every  seasonable  material.  In  this  case 
a  dainty  striped  linen  is  piped  with  plain 
material  of  a  darker  shade  and  worn 
with  a  guimpe  of  white  muslin.  The 
dress  is  made  with  front  and  back  and  is 


6651  Girl’s  Jumper  Dress  with  Guimpe 
4  to  10  years. 


drawn  on  over  the  head  and  held  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  belt.  The  sleeves  are  in  one 
piece  each.  The  guimpe  is  a  plain  one, 
made  with  front  and  backs  and  with  full 
sleeves  that  extend  just  below  the  el¬ 
bows.  It  is  faced  to  form  the  yoke  and 
finished  with  a  standing  collar.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (8  years)  is  5%  yards  27, 
3%  yards  36  or  3  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  1%  yards  36  inches  wide  and  % 
yard  18  inches  wide  for  the  yoke  and 
sleeve-bands  for  the  guimpe.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5651  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age,  price  10  cents. 

Tucks  make  ideal  trimming  for  the 
light  weight  goods  of  warm  weather  and 
here  is  a  skirt  that  shows  wide  ones 
above  the  hem  with  tiny  vertical  ones  at 
the  seams.  The  skirt  is  made  in  seven 
gores  and  there  are  two  tucks  of  gradu¬ 
ated  length  laid  at  each  seam.  At  the 


22  to  30  waist. 


lower  edge  is  a  hem  and  above  it  are  two 
tucks  of  equal  width,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  give  needed  weight  to  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  skirt  as  well  as  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  trimming.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
lllA  yards  21  or  27  or  6*4  yards  44  inches 
wide  when  material  has  figure  or  nap; 

yards  32  or  6$4  yards  44  inches  wide 
when  it  has  not.  The  pattern  5635  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch 
waist  measure,  price  10  cents. 


Crumb  Dainties. 

Crumb  Croquettes. — Melt  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour;  a  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  season.  Cook 
until  it  thickens,  then  add  one  beaten  egg. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  mix  in  bread 
crumbs  until  the  mixture  is  thick.  Make 
into  balls  and  let  get  cold.  Roll  in  egg 
and  crumbs;  fry  in  deep  fat  like  other 
croquettes. 

Crumb  Fritters. — Beat  together  half  a 
cupful  of  sweet  milk;  two  eggs;  half  a 
cupful  of  crumbs,  and  flour  (into  which  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  has  been 
sifted)  enough  to  make  a  ra'ther  stiff 
batter.  Drop  from  spoon  into  boiling  fat. 
When  brown,  drain  and  serve  hot  with 
syrup.  If  there  happens  to  be  bits  of 
cold  chicken,  oysters,  fish,  or  meat  of  any 
kind  on  hand,  it  may  be  chopped  fine  and 
added  to  the  croquettes  when  mixing. 
Onion,  parsley,  or  any  flavoring  liked 
may  be  used  to  make  them  seem  like  de¬ 
ferent  varieties. 

Crumb  Cake. — Soak  together  until  soft 
a  pint  of  crumbs  and  a  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  then  beat  five  minutes.  To  this 
mixture  add  two  beaten  eggs ;  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  butter;  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  one  of  currants.  Flavor  with  cinna¬ 
mon  or  other  spice  and,  lastly,  add  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  flour,  into  which  two  level  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  have  been 
sifted;  bake  in  a  loaf. 

Hot  Crumb-loaf. — Beat  two  eggs  with 
a  pinch  of  salt  added;  add  a  cupful  of 
sweet  milk  and  a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of 
sugar.  Stir  in  enough  bread  crumbs  to 
make  a  medium  thick  batter,  then  add 
flour  enough  to  thicken  like  corn  bread. 
Sift  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  in 
with  the  flour.  Bake  to  a  rich,  crisp 
brown  and  serve  hot.  Fine  for  either 
breakfast  or  supper. 

EVA  RYM  AN-GAILLARD. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Four  Seasons  in  the  Garden,  by 
Eben  E.  Rexford.  This  book  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  home-making  amateur, 
and  it  offers  encouragement  to  the  back¬ 
yard  gardener  in  town,  as  well  as 
to  the  owner  of  more  ambitious  country 
property.  The  chapter  on  rural  and  vil¬ 
lage  improvement  societies  is  especially 
suggestive,  and  worthy  of  study.  The 
writer  discusses  house  plants  and  the 
amateur  greenhouse  as  well  as  the  gar¬ 
den,  conveying  much  needed  information 
in  a  very  pleasant  way.  The  book  wears 
a  very  attractive  dress  with  handsome 
binding,  27  illustrations  in  tint,  decorated 
titles,  and  colored  frontispiece.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  price  $1.50  net ;  postage  15  cents 
additional.  _ 

Colonial  Pudding.  —  When  baking 
bread  put  a  piece  of  the  dough  into  a 
pound  baking  powder  tin  and  bake  this 
for  the  top  of  the  pudding.  Soak  some 
slices  of  Boston  brown  bread  in  scalded 
milk  for  two  hours.  Then  beat  up  well, 
add  a  cupful  of  raisins,  a  little  chopped 
mixed  peel,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  mixed 
spice,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  two 
ounces  of  beef  suet,  chopped  very  fine, 
or  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg. 
Mix  all  well  together,  adding  cold  milk  as 
you  mix  it,  and  then  put  into  a  buttered 
linking  dish.  A  round,  shallow  dish  is 
the  best  to  use,  and  it  should  also  be  one 
that  can  be  sent  to  the  table.  Now  cut 
the  white  bread  into  slices,  butter  them, 
and  lay  them  closely  together  on  the  top 
of  the  pudding  mixture.  Grate  a  little 
nutmeg  over  all,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  covering  it 
for  an  hour  and  taking  off  the  cover  for 
the  half  hour  so  that  it  may  be  a  nice 
light  brown.  i.  a.  glasse. 


No  rubber  wears  as  well  as  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  It  has  stretch  and  don’t 
crack.  Put  on  good  canvas  and  duck 
it  will  outwear  any  other  kind  three 
times  over. 


Buffalo  Brand 


Rubber  boots  are  made  of  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  They  stretch  where 
the  strain  comes.  That’s  why  they 
wear  better.  Other  kinds  of  rubber 
will  crack  because  there’s  no 
stretch  in  it.  To  any  user  of 
Rubber  Boots  who  will  send 
for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
Booklet  C,  we  will  send  a 
handsome  Souvenir  Watch 
Fob  Free.  Supply  is  lim- 
ted.  Write  today. 

Established  Over  Fifty  Tears 

WM.  II.  WALKER  &  CO., 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  CANADIAN  West 

i. j.,.  Best  WEST 

THE  testimony  of  tens  of 
thousands  during  the 
past  year  is  that  the 
Canadian  West  is  the  best 
West.  Year  by  year  the 
agricultural  returns  have  in¬ 
creased  in  volume  and  value 
and  still  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  offers  160  acres  free 
to  every  bona  fide  settler. 

GREAT  ADVANTAGES 

The  phenomenal  increase  in  railway 
mileage— main  lines  and  branches— has 
put  almost  every  portion  of  the  country 
within  easy  roach  of  chnrches,  schools, 
markotB.  cheap  fuel  and  every  modern 
convenience.  The  ninoty  million  bush¬ 
el  wheat  crop  of  this  year  means 
$60,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  Western 
Canada,  apart  from  the  results  of  other 
grama  as  well  as  from  cattle. 

for  literature  and  information  address 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
^  or  THOS.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg., 

Syracuse,  New  York 


CO  RIM  ED  BEEF 


We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 


GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


SAVE  i/2 

on  House  Painting  By  Using 

Averill  Paint 

TT  lasts  from  six  to  ten  years,  more  than 
A  twiee  as  long  as  any  other  paint.  This 
means  a  positive  saving  of  50?»  or  more. 

AVERILL  PAINT  has  stood  the  test  of  40 
years  of  extensive  and  successful  use  on 
houses  small  and  large.  It  is  ready  for  use, 
easily  applied. and  dries  with  a  beautiful  last¬ 
ing  gloss.  IT  IS  AMPLY  GUARANTEED. 
Write  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  to 

AVERILL  PAINT  CO.,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS.  ESTABLISHED  1866. 


PYPPI !  an0"  roofing 

CAutLL  STEEL  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  rooting  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitisn’tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
it.  Easy  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
ua  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
factory  pricos.  W  rite  for  Metal  Goode  Catalog 
No.  R31  It  la  free. 

%THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO, 

(Mevcinnd,  Ohio, 


Simpson-Eddystone 

4^11^  Shepherd  Plaids 


Bright,  cool  and  dainty-looking. 
Durable  and  fadeless ;  some  designs 
with  a  new  silk  finish.  Beautiful 
for  Spring  and  Summer  wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone 
Shepherd  Plaids. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


EddystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Milkers)  Philadelphia. 
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GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red. 
No.  1,  Northern 

for  export. .  — 

,  Manitoba.  — 

@  99% 
@  102 
@  59 

,  - - 

@  49 

...  - 

@  77% 

FEED. 

. 22.00 

@22.50 

Middlings  . 

1  if 

@26.85 

itea  . 

HAY 

AND  STRAW. 

@24.00 

@23.50 

XTrt  O  . 

. 21.90 

@22.00 

@20.00 

. 17.09 

@21.00 

@17.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye. 

. . 11.00 

@12.00 
@  9.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange 

price  $1.51  per 

40-quart 

can,  netting  three  cents  to  20-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER.  _ 

.  —  @ 

@ 

@ 

18 


Creamery,  best  . 

Lower  grades  .  t-* 

State  Dairy  . 

Factory  .  iY 

Renovated  .  *•’ 

Packing  stock  . 

CHEEiSE. 

Full  cream,  best  .  — 

Common  to  good .  i>> 
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EGGS. 

Fancy  white  ....... .  Toi/fl  in 

White,  good  to  choice .  18%  @  1J 

Mixed  colors,  best . }8%@ 

Western  and  Southern  .  15  @ 

BEANS.  _  „ 

Marrow,  bu . 4.65  WJ 

liod  Kidney .  —  @2.30 

White  Kidney  .  —  rtii  en 

Yellow  Eye  .  —  @1-80 

DRIED  FRUTTS. 

Ypnles.  Evap.,  fancy .  8  @ 

Evap.,  choice  .  J,  @ 

Sun-dried  .  •> 
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FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best  . 5.50 

Common  to  good  . 2.60 
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Strawberries,  qt .  c 
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Maine,  168  lbs . .  .  .  .  .2.40 

State  and  Western,  180  lbs.  ,2._.» 
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New,  bbl.  crate . . . 2.2a 

Sweet  corn,  Southern,  100.... 4.00 

Kale,  bbl .  50 

lettuce,  %-bbl.  hkt .  «>0 

Green  peas,  bu .  7a 

String  beans,  bu .  50 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.0(1 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier .  75 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cneumbers,  doz .  40 

Lettuce,  doz .  ;,0 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . 1.00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  . — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks  .  — 

Geese  .  8 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12 

Chickens,  broilers,  lb .  30 

Roasters  .  15 

Fowls  .  11 

Ducks  .  18 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veal  .  6  @  10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 3.00  @7.00 

Pork  .  8  %  @  9  % 
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20 

14 
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THE  USE  OF  A  MILK  COOLER. 

Several  articles  have  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  concerning  the  use  of  milk  coolers.  Ex¬ 
ception  has  been  taken  to  some  remarks  by 
H.  E.  Cook,  and  we  are  very  willing  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  other  side  submitted  as  follows: 

Once  in  a  great  while  some  one  talks 
against  methods  that  are  good  in  themselves, 
but  some  perversion  of  the  practice  in  a  few 
isolated  cases  calls  forth  a  sweeping  censure 
of  the  principle  itself.  For  example,  II.  E. 
Cook,  whose  commendable  zeal  for  higher 
standards  of  cleanliness  in  dairying  leads 
him  to  condemn  cooling  and  aerating  milk 
because  he  has  seen  some  dairymen  keep 
their  milk  cooler  in  or  near  the  stables.  Ilis 
attack  on  cooling  and  aerating  under  im¬ 
proper  conditions  is  commendable.  The  best 
and  most  intelligent  advocates  of  aerating 
have  always  insisted  that  it  should  be  done 
in  clean  surroundings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  reason  for  cooling  and  aerating  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  stable  odor  which  the  sensitive  milk 
often  acquires  in  the  very  process  of  milk¬ 
ing.  It  would  seem  that  no  dairyman  would 
be  so  thoughtless  as  to  use  bis  cooler  in  the 
stable  or  barnyard,  but  Friend  Cook  says  he 
has  seen  them  do  it.  We  hope  his  sharp  at¬ 
tack  will  reach  and  convince  every  culprit. 
However,  Mr.  Cook  alleges  some  other  charges 
against  cooling  and  aerating  which  seem 
wholly  undeserved  aud  somewhat  inaccurate, 
and  to  get  an  expert  opinion  on  ills  argu¬ 
ment,  I  took  the  liberty  of  submitting  one  of 
his  recent  communications  to  no  less  an  au¬ 
thority  than  Dr.  E.  M.  Santee,  Expert  in 
Dairying,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,.  Washington. 

I  quote  briefly  from  his  reply : 

“Mr.  Cook  is  correct.  Some  users  of  aera¬ 
tors  have  lost  track  of  the  value  of  these 
useful  articles  in  producing  milk.  They  as¬ 
sume  that  “any  old  kind”  of  air  coming  in 
contact  with  milk  would  accomplish  the  de¬ 
sired  results,  whereas  the  good  comes  through 
quickly  cooling  the  milk  to  the  desired  tem¬ 
perature.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  milk  in  coming  in  contact  with 
pure  air  cannot  hut  he  benefited  by  it,  but 
the  farmer  should  be  taught  the  exact  truth 
in  the  matter,  that  coolers  must  only  be  used 
in  a  room  containing  pure,  uncontaminated 
air,  and  when  so  used  they  will  produce  the 
best  results.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Cook’s 
assumption  that  better  results  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  standing  it  in  cans  surrounded  by 
cold  water.  I  have  made  some  experiments 
in  cooling  milk  in  a  40-quart  can  in  ice  water. 
Where  it  was  constantly  stirred  I  found  the 
milk  soon  came  to  the  proper  temperature, 
hut  I  found  that  without  stirring  after  three 
hours  in  ice  water  the  milk  on  the  top  of 
the  center  of  the  can  still  had  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  72  degrees,  and  bacteria  had  multi¬ 
plied  sevenfold.  The  best  authorities  now 
agree  that  the  highest  quality  of  milk  can 
only  he  produced  where  it  is  immediately 
cooled  to  a  point  below  50  degrees  by  run¬ 
ning  it  over  a  cold  surface  in  a  thin  stream 
in  a  pure  atmosphere.” 

The  result  of  this  combat  of  opinion  seems 
to  he  summed  up  in  the  last  paragraph  quoted 
above,  which  we  may  epitomize  thus :  By  all 
means  cool  your  milk,  using  a  good  practical 
cooler  made  for  the  purpose  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer  who  understands  his  business.  Follow 
the  maker’s  directions  carefully,  and  above 
all  things  cool  the  milk  in  a  room  apart  from 
the  stables  and  barnyard,  where  the  air  is 
clean,  fresh  and  pure.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Cook  himself  will  not  take  any  ex¬ 
ception  to  this;_ _  F.  p- 

Fumigation  for  Vermin. 

C.  II.  L„  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Some  eight  or 
10  years  ago  you  published  a  formula,  which 
I  wish  to  obtain  for  getting  rid  of  bam  lice, 
and  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  as 
follows :  After  stopping  cracks,  into  some 
water  solution  in  a  crock,  or  stone  jar  dump 
some  lumps  of  chemical  which  effervesced, 
giving  off  a  great  volume  of  deadly  vapor. 
The  chemical  was  in  sort  of  slabs,  or  strati¬ 
fied  pieces,  irregularly  broken  up,  of  course. 
I  remember  getting  out  in  a  hurry  and  clos¬ 
ing  the  door,  to  avoid  the  fumes  that  arose 
immediately.  We  found  the  treatment  so 
thoroughly  effective,  no  trace  of  vermin  hav¬ 
ing  since  appeared,  that  we  wish  it  now  for 
others. 

Ans. — You  refer  to  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas.  The  following  directions  are  given 
for  fumigating  trees.  You  can  use  the 
same  for  vermin.  As  you  have  used  it 
before  you  need  not  be  told  that  the  gas 
is  very  dangerous. 

The  formula  for  making  gas  is  as  follows : 
For  each  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space 
use  one  ounce  by  weight  of  fused  cyanide  of 
potassium  (98  per  cent  pure)  ;  commercial 
sulphuric  acid,  one  and  one-half  ounce  ny 

measure ;  water,  three  ounces  by  measure. 

Exposure  should  be  made  for  45  minutes. 

The  gas  should  be  generated  as  near  the 

center  of  the  lot  to  be  treated  as  practicable. 


and  in  case  of  large  quantities,  several  gen¬ 
erators  should  be  used  and  so  placed  that 
rapid  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  gas 
will  be  insured.  The  cyanide  must  be  kept 
in  tight  bottles  in  a  safe  place,  as  it  is  a 
volatile,  deadly  poison.  The  cubical  contents 
of  the  fumigating  chamber  should  be  esti¬ 
mated,  the  cyanide  weighed  out  in  amounts 
sufiicient  for  a  treatment  and  put  in  paper 
bags.  Pour  the  acid  slowly  into  the  water, 
constantly  stirring  the  mixture,  otherwise 
drops  may  fly  and  burn  those  in  the  vicinity. 
After  the  stock  is  properly  arranged  pour 
the  necessary  amount  of  diluted  acid  into  a 
glazed  earthen  vessel ;  place  the  cyanide 
while  still  in  the  paper  bag  into  the  acid  and 
water,  and  close  the  fumigator.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  putting  the  cyanide  into  the  acid  and 
water  while  still  in  the  paper  bag  is  that  it 
prevents  sputtering,  which  is  specially  liable 
to  occur  when  large  quantities  are  used. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  handling 
the  cyanide  and  acid,  and  in  opening  the 
ventilators  after  fumigation.  Extreme  care 
should  be  used  in  handling  the  substances 
named  in  this  formula,  as  they  are  deadly 
poisons  and  must  not  be  touched  or  fumes 
inhaled. 


DDfl IfCll  OAVC- ^Ve  offer  an  exceptional 
DtlUIVE>ll  VWVfc  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cake  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to  35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THREE  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Nine  to  18  months.  Good  Bulls,  seven  months. 
Breeding  quality  and  prices  right. 

W.  A.  Alexander,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 

TYCROCS.— Pure  bred  service  boars:  choice  pigs  at 
$fiand  $8:  pedigree  papers  furnished;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Fairpoint,  Ohio. 

CONCRETE  SILOS. 

Do  not  go  astray ! 

Do  not  waste  money . 

For  six  dollars  will  furnish  full  details, 
drawings  and  plain  instructions  for  the 
best  and  cheapest  Silo. 

W.  N.  WIGHT,  Westwood,  New  Jersey. 

WEST  TEXAS 

THE 

“LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITIES” 


AND  AN 


IDEAL  CLIMATE. 

Write  E.  P.  TURNER, 

Oeneral  Passenger  Agent,  Dallas,  Texas. 


A  COMPETENT  FARMER  to  take  charge  of  a 
large  Southern  farm,  to  superintend  and  look 
after  everything  oil  the  farm  and  stock  raising.  Man 
with  family.  House  furnished  and  good  wages  to 
right  man.  W.  J.  BURLEE,  Roans,  Gloster  Co.,  Ya. 


Wanted— Position  as  Supt.  or  Manager 

by  Expert  American  Horticulturist,  college  graduate, 
supplemented  by  much  practical  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  fancy  fruit  and  vegetables  for  market.  Success¬ 
ful  in  managing  help,  and  able  to  furnish  the  best  of 
references.  E.  E.  E.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Summer  Hotel 

Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
let  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade;  accommodate  100;  popular  resort;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  City 


ON  FISHER’S 
ISLAND, NEW 
YORK, in  Long 


MICHIGAN  FRUIT,  Stock,  Poultry  and  Grain 
i’*  Farm  selling  cheap:  productive  soil,  nice  climate. 
Write  for  List  No.  20.  Kenham  Jfc  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mieh. 


- 
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Lice  Kill  the  Chicks 

That  sleepy-acting  chick  is  infested 
with  lice.  Act  promptly  or  you  will 
lose  the  whole  brood.  Dust  each 
chick  with  a  very  little  Instant  Louse 
Killer,  and  dust  the  hen  thoroughly. 
When  you  next  set  a  hen,  do  not  fail 
to  dust  both  hen  and  nest  with  this 
wonderful  insecticide. 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

is  sure  death  to  lice  on  poultry,  horses, 
cattle,  ticks  on  sheep,  bugs  on  cucum¬ 
ber,  squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc ;  and  is 
also  a  reliable  disinfectant  and  deodor¬ 
izer.  Comes  in  convenient  shaker-top 
cans  and  being  a  powder  may  be  used 
winter  or  summer  with  equal  con¬ 
venience.  Sold  on  a  positive  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee.  Be  Bure  to  look  for 
the  word"  Instant” on  can  as  there 
are  many  imitators. 

1  lb.  Can  25  cents)  F.xceptlnOanada 

V  and  extreme 

3  lb.  Can 60  cents]  West  and  Booth. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  forward  1  lb.  can  by  mail  or 
express  for  35  cents  prepaid. 

Manufactured  by 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


FIVE  MINUTE  TALK 

SENT  FREE  “HOW  TO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  AND  M ITES,”by only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.— Farm  of  118  acres,  property  of  the 
late  Geo.  S.  Weaver,  situated  on  east  side  of 
the  creek,  near  Branchport,  known  as  the  Red  Jacket 
Farm,  containing  18  acres  of  woodland,  100  acres  of 
plow  and  pasture  land.  Good  buildings,  fine  spring. 
Situated  on  trolley  line.  Must  be  sold  to  settle  estate. 

MKS.  GEO.  S.  WEAVER,  Executrix,  Hrnnchport,  Yates  ConN.  Y. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS 
AT 

WONDERFUL  BARGAINS. 

I  have  4,000  Farms  for  sale  in  the  most  fertile 
and  profitable  sections  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 
My  farms  represent  the  biggest  values  on  the  market, 
because  I  have  built  up  a  tremendous  business  in  ten 
states  by  trading  exclusively  in  money-making  prop¬ 
erties,  and  cannot  afford  to  handle  failures.  No 
matter  where  you  wish  to  locate  or  what  kind  of 
farm  you  want,  I  can  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars  on 
your  investment,  for  the  reason  that  my  reputation 
for  honest  dealings  and  immediate  sales  lias  earned 
me  the  confidence  of  farmers  and  investors  every¬ 
where.  The  volume  and  breadth  of  my  business 
enables  me  to  quickly  find  ready  purchasers,  and  the 
farmer  who  wishes  to  sell  invariably  prefers  to 
accept  a  lower  price  for  a  quick  sale  than  to  wait 
indefinitely  for  a  higher  price.  This  saving  goes  into 
your  pocket.  My  service  costs  you  nothing.  The 
seller  pays  my  commission.  My  List  No.  18  describes 
hundreds  of  choice  farms  in  detail— 1  to  1000  acres— 
$000  to  $20,000— many  witli  stock  and  tools  included. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  book  of 
genuine  farm  bargains  ever  issued;  contains  hundreds 
of  photographs  and  traveling  instructions  to  reach 
properties.  Write  to-day  for  free  copy. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  President's  Dept.  X43, 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

$1500  Cash  or  $1800  Subject  to  Mortgage 

will  purchase  a  fine  farm  of  85  acres  in  Kent  Co.  Del¬ 
aware.  Sixty  acres  under  cultivation  remainder  in 
timber  eonsistingof  oak.  maple,  gum,  cedar  and  pine; 
about  30  acres  of  cultivated  land  particularly  adapted 
to  growth  of  fruit  and  berries,  remainder  excellent 
meadow  land  for  grain  and  hay.  Situated  lk>  miles 
from  R.  R.  Station  and  banking  town  of  2,000  inhab¬ 
itants;  county  road  runs  through  the  property  and  is 
on  a  daily  free  rural  delivery  route.  Plenty  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  in  bearing  for  home  use  and  young 
orchard  of  500  peach  trees  two  years  old  Owner’s 
business  requires  him  to  be  in  the  West,  lienee  inabil¬ 
ity  to  give  propei-  supervision  to  the  property  the 
only  reason  for  selling.  Railroad  fare  for  inspection 
trip  not  exceeding  $25.00  will  lie  allowed  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser.  Full  information  furnished  on  application. 
Address  A.  STOUT,  P.  O.  Box  867,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER 

A  cheap,  effective  dis- 
,  yy/J.  J,\ Y \\vvl  infectant  and  remedy, 
Ain  powder  form  to  be 

_ _ 'dusted  on.  Perfectly 

harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
31bs. 50c.  6H  lbs. $1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.  City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York  City. 


ONCE  A  YEAR  LICE  PAINT  will  keep 
houses,  brooders,  etc.,  free  from  mites  if  used 
once  a  year;  50c.  gal.  Woodsdale  Poultry  Plant, 

Summit,  R.  I. 

FRUITS, 

Vegetables,  Dressed  Lambs,  Calves,  Hot¬ 
house  products,  etc.,  wanted.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer. 

P.  M.  ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND. 


KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 

ni  C  A0C  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILLHOl.  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  Y'ork. 

GOOD  MARYLAND  FARMS  For  Sale. 

Easy  terms,  Catalog  free. 

COBEY  &  CHARLES,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

Money-M  aking 
Farms. 

Sold  on  account  of  change  of  residence  or  to  settle 
estates.  Cannot  be  equalled  any  where  for  the  money. 
Made  big  profits  for  owners:  4,000  other  farm  bar¬ 
gains  in  10  different  States,  from  $500  to  $2,000.  De¬ 
scribed  in  detail,  with  photographs,  in  “  Strout’s 
List  No.  18.”  Send  to-day  for  free  copy.  List  your 
roperties  for  sale  witli  us.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
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Dept.  X  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

One  Hour  to 
New  York. 


Catskill  Mt. 
Farm. 


117  Acres,  %  mile  to  de¬ 
pot;  keep  15  cows;  fine 
eight  room  house;  excel¬ 
lent  barn;  apple  orchard; 
no  better  farm  for  the 
price  in  New  Jersey  to¬ 
day;  when  tunnels  are 
finished  divide  itinto  1,872 
house  lots  at  only  $50 

each;  you  would  get  . —  - —  ir.rr^ 

$03,600.  STROUT.  $4,000;  h  cash.  STROLT. 

Bordering  River,  Conn. 

50  Acres,  two  story  nine  room  Colonial  house,  open 
fireplaces,  stable,  keeps  nine  cows:  near  depot; 
maple  shade  lawn;  pleasant  views;  a  delightful 
ciimmAr  lininfl-  nrip.ft  nnlv  Si. 500.  STROUT. 


Overlooking  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Hudson  River;  good 
10  room  house;  stable; 
grand  maple  shade; 
plums ;  grapes ;  peaches 
and  150  apple  trees;  17 
acres;  only  5  minutes  to 
depot  village;  boatfaroto 
New  Y’ork  $1;  price  only 

. i. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Some  of  our  good  friends  delayed  the 
renewal  of  their  subscriptions  until  the 
last  moment.  We  were-  anxious  that  every 
subscriber  have  one  of  the  new  grapes. 
1  lie  cold  weather  favored  late  shipping, 
and  we  kept  promising  to  ship  the  plants. 
But  your  waiting  and  our  promising  went 
on  a  little  bit  too  far.  All  at  once  che 
nursery  advised  us  the  plants  were  too 
much  advanced  to  ship,  and  we  had  to 
stop  then  and  there.  There  would  be  no 
good  in  sending  out  plants  that  would  lot 
live.  As  a  result,  we  have  promised  a 
couple  of  thousand  plants  that  we  could 
not  ?nd  this  month.  We  are  obliged 
to  ci  re  for  these  now  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  will  send  them  in  the  Fall  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  dormant.  We  are 
sorry  to  disappoint  these  people  who  were 
looking  for  the  plants  this  month,  but  the 
disappointment  aside,  there  will  be  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  them  except  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  develop  this  season.  It  will 
make  some  extra  work  and  expense  for 
us,  but  under  the  circumstances  we  could 
do  nothing  else.  We  will  care  for  these 
plants  during  the  Summer  and  mail  them 
in  time  for  Fall  planting. 

A  wrong  done  one  farmer  is  the  con¬ 
cern  of  all  farmers.  The  swindler  and 
dead  beat  makes  no  choice  of  victims.  He 
may  catch  any  of  us  unless  we  are  on  the 
lookout  for  him.  We  have  had  several 
letters  on  the  lines  of  the  following: 

I  saw  wliat  you  said  about  A.  J.  Anderson, 
Richmond,  Va.  I  have  known  him  for  20 
years.  It  is  said  every  Jack  has  a  Gill ; 
and  his  reference  must  be  a  Gill.  He  has  no 
place  of  business  except  the  street.  1 1  is 
home  is  deeded  to  his  wife.  I  recently  heard 
him  tell  a  neighbor  he  had  25  boxes' of  fine 
oranges  and  asked  the  neighbor  what  he  ex¬ 
pected  Anderson  would  make  out  of  them. 
“You  will  make  all  you  get,”  was  the  reply, 
“because  you  will  never  pay  anything  for 
them.”  h.  w.  g. 

Virginia. 

Some  time  ago  I  sold  F.  L.  Edwards,  West- 
ville,  Conn.,  25  White  I^eghom  hens.  He 
wrote  me  making  an  offer  saying  he  must 
have  them  at  once  and  check  was  ready.  I 
shipped  them,  but  can  get  no  reply  since. 
The  express  company  delivered  the  hens. 
Perhaps  warning  would  save  some  other 
Rural  reader.  c.  E.  peaslee. 

Gonic,  N.  H. 

This  seems  to  be  a  good  man  to  let 
alone.  We  asked  him  for  an  explanation 
of  the  above  transaction,  but  got  no  reply. 
Add  his  name  to  the  list  to  leave  alone. 
By  the  way,  every  farmer  ought  to  keep 
a  list  of  these  fellows.  It  will  not  cost 
much  time  and  it  may  save  some  money. 

We  print  this  letter  from  the  far  South 
without  so  much  as  a  change  in  the  dot¬ 
ting  of  an  i  or  the  crossing  of  a  t : 

I  am  often  asked  why  do  you  take  that 
paper  down  here  where  everything  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  line  of  farming  from  those 
northern  truck  patches.  I  say  first  it  is  a 
clean  paper,  young  or  old  can  read  it  all:  no 
filth  there.  Second,  it  stands  for  the  farmer 
and  the  right.  I  point  to  the  article  about 
the  voters  supporting  Governor  Hughes:  that 
is  worth  more  than  my  entire  subscription. 
Then  I  watched  the  fight  on  the  oleo  sup¬ 
porters  and  when  the  farmers  won  1  felt 
like  clapping  each  on  the  shoulder  and  say¬ 
ing  :  thank  you,  now  I  have  a  chance  to  get 
real  butter  to  eat  instead  of  lard  from  chol¬ 
era  hogs  and  cottonseed  oil  and  other  filth. 
Then  your  stand  about  those  recorded  Jerseys 
was  my  thought  in  print.  I  have  owned 
purebred  stock  recorded.  I  firsl  see  if  the 
animal  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  breed.  If 
not,  I  don’t  want  it  at  anv  price.  Then  1 
want  the  pedigree  to  show  the  purity  of  the 
blood.  Roth  must  agree  if  I  buy.  Now  if 
pedigrees  are  not  to  lie  relied  on.  why  pay 
such  high  price  to  improve  your  stock?  Let 
the  farmers  stand  together:  support  their 
friends,  and  they  will  get  their  rights.  The 
grape  is  eight  inches  high,  new  growth. 
Wishing  you  every  success.  j.  m.  m. 

Louisiana. 

Honesty  and  courage  and  decency  are 
the  same  the  world  over.  Think  of  a 
farmer  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  Mis¬ 
sissippi  cheering  on  and  lending  his  en¬ 
couragement  and  moral  support  to  the 
man  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson 
for  decent  government  and  honest  service 
to  the  people.  It  is  a  happy  augury 
for  the  Republic  that  the  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  taken  a  hand 
in  the  purification  of  public  affairs. 

We  have'  referred  several  times  to  the 
failure  of  the  Cash  Buyers’  Union  First 
National  Co-operative  Society.  For  the 
benefit  of  fhose  who  are  invited  to  invest 
in  these  co-operative  propositions  we  re¬ 
fer  to  it  once  more.  The  company  was 
organized  with  $5,000,000  authorized  cap¬ 
ital  stock.  The  man  who  organized  it  had 
no  means  to  start  with.  He  claimed  that 
the  business  was  solvent  and  highly  prof¬ 
itable,  which  was  not  true.  During  the 
time  he  was  selling  stock  he  paid  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  stock.  It  is  evident  now  that 
these  dividends  were  not  legitimate  earn¬ 
ings,  but  evidently  paid  out  of  the  sales  of 
stock  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  further 
sales.  By  this  kind  of  trickery  and  ma¬ 
nipulation  he.  sold  the  stock,  put  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  into  his  pocket  and  the  company 
then  went  all  to  smash.  The  promoter 
had.  made  his  pile  out  of  the  stock,  and  had 
no  interest  in  developing  the  business.  Tt 
is  said  that  the  farmers  bought  and  paid 
for  about  $4,000,000  worth  of  the  stock. 
The  promoter  was  arrested  and  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  court  because,  as  the  judge 


put  it,  the  Government  had  not  established 
his  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
How  technicalities  jnultiply  and  magnify 
in  favor  of  the  man  who  has  stolen  four 
or  five  million.  Please  remember  this  les¬ 
son  when  invited  to  invest  in  other  get- 
rich-quick  schemes. 

Could  you  inform  me  if  the  Queen  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  is  all  right. 
They  have  an  agent  in  this  section,  but  the 
premiums  are  so  low  that  I  thought  perhaps 
they  were  not  a  responsible  firm.  t.  r. 
Virginia. 

The  correct  title  of  this  company  seems 
to  be  The  Queen  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  now  at  84  William  street,  New 
York,  formerly  43  Cedar  street.  It  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Royal  of  Liv¬ 
erpool  ;  it  is  a  strong  company  and  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  If  they  are 
giving  this  farmer  a  rate  that  seems  low, 
they  deserve  this  free  advertisement. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
underwriters  of  the  American  Telegra- 
phone  Company  stock,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  item : 

One  of  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the 
American  Telegrahpone  Company  (who,  after 
having  satisfied  himself  as  to  its  merits  made 
the  maximum  subscription)  encloses  us  a 
clipping  from  your  issue  of  April  20th,  in 
which  you  say  to  an  inquirer  who  asks  if  the 
Telegraphone  Company  is  a  bona  fide  one, 
“The  best  we  can  say  is  to  leave  the  stock 
alone.”  He  says,  “I  have  taken  The  Rural 
over  twenty  years.  Know  its  sterling  char¬ 
acter  for  equity  to  all.  It  would  not  inten¬ 
tionally  do  an  injustice  to  anyone.  The  ad¬ 
vice  given  is  good  on  general  principles.  In 
the  interests  of  the  company  you  represent 
and  the  subscribers  to  its  stock,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  put  such  facts  before  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  as  to  satisfy  them  of  the 
merits  of  the  proposition.” 

The  sugestion  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  letter 
we  sent  you  a  few  days  ago  inviting  you  to 
make  a  personal  investigation  of  the  Telegra¬ 
phone  and  the  character  and  bon  tides  of 
the  Telegraphone  Co.  In  justice  to  yourself 
as  well  as  in  fairness  to  others,  you  should 
do  this  before  again  writing  in  disparage¬ 
ment  of  an  enterprise  the  excellence  of  which 
a  competent  investigation  would  make  plain. 
We  cannot  understand  why  so  reputable  a 
publication  as  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
should  so  unqualifiedly  condemn  an  invention 
and  an  enterprise  that  it  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  investigate.  «. 

We  wrote  these  good  people  and  asked 
them  to  give  us  facts  and  data  that  would 
justify  us  in  recommending  the  stock.  No 
one  has  the  facts  to  justify  this  but  the 
promoters  themselves,  and  all  the  investi¬ 
gation  anyone  can  make  of  such  affairs  is 
practically  the  data  they  are  willing  to 
give.  To  this  request  we  received  the 
following : 

If  the  facts  in  the  enclosed  booklet,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  financial  prospectus  part 
thereof,  do  not  justify  your  recommending 
the  stock  of  the  American  Telegraphone  Com¬ 
pany  to  your  enquirers  and  subscribers,  we 
do  not  see  just  how  we  can  further  qualify 
you  to  serve  them.  If  you  will  ask  us  any 
specific  questions  that  you  do  not  think  are 
fully  answered  in  the  printed  matter,  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

To  this  we  replied: 

If  you  have  nothing  more  convincing  than 
the  booklet  you  enclosed  we  certainly  are  in 
no  position  or  frame  of  mind  to  change  the 
advice  already  given.  However,  we  accept 
your  offer  for  more  specific  information. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  investors,  we  should 
like  to  have  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  your  company.  A 
statement  of  just  how  much  stock  is  issued— 
how  much  issued  for  cash  and  how  much  for 
other  considerations,  and  what  those  other 
considerations  are.  We  would  also  like  to 
know  just  how  much  has  been  paid  out  for 
development  and  for  the  manufacturing  plant, 
and  in  a  general  way  what  the  expenses  of 
the  company  have  been  and  how  long  its 
plant  has  been  in  operation.  Also  how  much 
stock  is  held  by  the  directors  of  the  company, 
and  whether  or  not  they  have  paid  its  face 
value  in  cash.  With  this  information  in 
hand,  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  revise  our 
conclusons  with  reference  to  the  stock  as  a 
desirable  investment. 

This  is  the  pith  of  their  reply  for  the 
detailed  information : 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  sold  all  of  the  stock 
that  was  placed  with  us,  we  have  no  interest 
in  a  useless  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this 
investment,  and  have  referred  your  letter  to 
the  Telegraphone  Company. 

We  don’t  know  who  the  subscriber  is 
who  put  his  money  into  this  company  rep¬ 
resenting  $5,000,000  qf  stock,  35  per  cent 
of  which  has  been  issued  for  patents, 
which  is  practically  all  the  useful  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  been  able  to  get  in  reference 
to  it;  but  we  hope  for  his  sake  that  he 
will  realize  his  expectations.  We  still  ad¬ 
vise  to  let  it  alone. 

This  is  rather  a  busy  time  to  talk  about 
subscriptions,  but  it  is  just  the  time  of  year 
you  need  the  best  service.  We  could 
fix  up  a  very  readable  paper  just  as  others 
are  doing  without  costing  us  very  much. 
But  these  busy  days  the  farmer  wants  re¬ 
liable  information.  We  intend  that  he  is 
going  to  have  it  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  It  does  not  cost  so  much  to  get 
stuff  to  print,  but  it  costs  a  great  deal  to 
maintain  an  organization  capable  of  de¬ 
tecting  the  reliable  and  practical  from  the 
mere  plausible  smooth  writing  from  a 
man  who  has  only  a  theoretic  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  and  who  could  not  make 
a  success  of  the  subject  himself.  Some¬ 
times  it  costs  more  to  run  down  a  fraud 
well  entrenched  in  a  fake  business  than  to 
provide  matter  for  a  whole  issue  of  many 
of  the  farm  papers.  When  his  game  is 
all  out,  and  he  has  his  victim’s  money,  any 


one  can  see  that  he  is  a  rogue,  but  we 
want  to  get  at  him  while  he  is  developing 
his  schemes,  and  before  he  has  the  money 
of  our  people.  We  usually  get  it,  but  it 
costs  time  of  good  trusty  men  and  money. 
No  publisher  of  a  small  paper  could  af¬ 
ford  the  necessary  expense  of  these 
features  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Just  as  no 
paper  with  a  free  distribution  or  nominal 
subscription  price  can  afford  to  exclude 
fraudulent  or  deceptive  advertisements. 
It  must  be  plain  to  you,  therefore,  that  it 
is  to  your  interest  not  only  to  renew  your 
own  subscription,  but  also  always  to  help 
at  every  opportunity  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  of  the  paper  that  is  really 
serving  your  interests.  These  consider¬ 
ations  seem  to  justify  us  in  asking  you 
to  interest  your  neighbors  in  a  10-weeks 
for  10  cents  subscription,  even  in  these 
busy  weeks,  and  also  to  send  in  your  own 
renewal  promptly.  j.  j.  d. 


I Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomhauli’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  LWSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Established  1888.  —  bred  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks;  White,  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes  :  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Brahmas,  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  high 
quality  exhibition,  $5  per  setting;  Trap-nested  Lay¬ 
ing  Bred,  $2  per  setting,  J8  per  100;  or  little  chicks, 
$15  per  100.  F.LM  POULTRY  YARDS,  liox  T,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MDNFY  IN  <sflllAftt_Tryit-  Pure  Homers,  guar- 

muiin  in  OyuflDO  anteed,  mated  and  ready  to 
work.  $1.50  per  pair.  Write  us. 

MARYLAND  SQUAB  COMPANY,  TOWSON,  MD 


Q  U  ABS 

Our  Drive  Mated 
and  Tested  I 
Squab  Breeders  will  not  dis- 1 
appoint  either  the  experienced 
breeder  or  the  beginner.  Each  pair 
banded  and  every  pair  guaranteed 
mated.  The  merits,  of  our  stock 
can  be  proved  by  a  three  months’ 
trial.  Write  today  for  our  special  trial  offer. 
BAY  STATE  SQUAB  CO.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

—  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  KOOK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 

PI  mISd  ss  HOMER  PIGEONS  S 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS  &TSBSSK; 

in  large  or  small  lots:  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  us  for  prices.  Send  100  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  bow  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM  Morton.  Pa. 


1,000  CHOICE  FEKRETS  for  the 

Sl>rhiK  trade.  Perfect  workers.  They  clear  out 
rats,  hunt  rabbits.  *18  p.  illus’d  book, 6c.  Cir.  price 


list  free. 


S.  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


UfHITE  COCHIN  I5ANTAM— Eggs  from  winners 
11  at  Danbury  and  New  York,  $2.00  per  11. 

AWEE  BANTAM  YARD,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

On  CIJPC  Per  *ieu  from  my  Barred  Rocks  in  1906.  My 
■  I  LUUO  REDS  are  equally  pood  layers.  Cash  with  order. 
Eggs,  75c.  per  13  ;  $2. 25  per  50.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

jyiAPfJS  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  varl- 
1  1  etios,  Andalusians,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Hainburgs,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvauia, Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific,  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-Macoinber  stock  for  J 
sale  at  modorate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  It.  I. 

I  have  also  Buff,  Golden,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White, 

Barred,  Buff  and  Black  Rocks; 

Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns; 

Black  Minorcas  and  Javas,  Light  Brahmas.  “Eggs 
to  Hatch”  from  all  above  kinds,  at  10c.  each. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Eggs.  $1.50  to  $5  per  15;  $0  to  $15  per  100.  Mating  List 
sent  on  request.  A  few  flue  Cockerels  left.  *2  up. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  pens.  $1.50  to  $3.00 
per  setting.  $0.00  per  hundred. 

EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Unexcelled  for 
introducing  new  blood  or  as  foundation  stock.  Eggs 
from  my  special  matings,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30; 
$6  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

IRA  L.  LETTS,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

June  hatched  Leghorns  will  develop  before  winter. 
July  Orpingtons  will  develop  in  spite  of  winter. 
Our  eggs  are  from  strong,  healthy,  standard  stock, 
hatching  well,  and  a  majority  of  pullets. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Ridgefield.  Conn. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  I,r«bS 

cel  lent  layers;  $1.00  per  15  eggs,  $1.00  per  100. 

_ PETER  C.  LITTLE.  Home,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
tor  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,500  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown.  N.  Y. 

DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  layers  for  sale; 
I,  e£f?s  for  hatching  ;  $1.00  per  15,  $4.00  per  100. 
Very  best  strain.  I,  C,  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

Sn  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

i  Ui  Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying.  Free 
range.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15;  $4  per  hundred. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 

BONNIE  BRAE  Breeders  of  strictly  high 
nAiu  rnu  class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 

POULTRY  FARM  White  Leghorns,  White 

M _ at  \r  Wyandottes,  White  and 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  any  quantity 
at  $0.00  per  100;  $1.50  per  sitting.  Eighty  per  cent, 
fertility  guaranteed.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs. 
$8.00  per  100. 

Largest  Plant  in  the  Vicinity  of  New  York  City 

Incubators  10,000  Eggs  Capacity. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  ^. 

Best  quality,  properly  mated,  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed,  from  Buff  Cochins,  White  Langshans, Barred, 
Buff  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White,  Buff  and 
Blk.  Wyandottes,  R.  O.  R.  I.  Reds,  Rose  and  Single 
Comb  BroWn  Leghorns,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  Silver 
Duckwing  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White  and  Black 
Minorcas,  Houdans,  Smnatras.  Golden  Seabrights 
and  Light  Brahma  Bantams:  Pheasants,  Pea  Fowl 
Swans,  Quail,  Water  Fowl,  Pigeons,  Pet  Stock,  &c. 
My  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

OTSELIC  FARMS, W. A. Smith, Prop., Whitney’s Point.N.Y 

D  vit¥  CHM’KS—Choice  White  Leghorns  reasonable,  cir- 
u  cular  free,  FRANK  EPSON,  Le  Roy,  New  York. 

EGGS  $1  per  I5 ;  $2  per  40;  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas.  Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Reds  and  Leghorns, 
12  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

U/HITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
y  from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  White 
wyandottes  only  $0.00  and  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.  Walter  MoEwan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Seik,  Mgr. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs,  $1.25  per  15;  $2.50 
**  per  50;  $40  per  1,000.  Also  fine  breeding  stock  at 
$6.00  per  trio;  choice  pens  of  ten  hens  and  cock, 
properly  mated,  $15.00.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Also 
PEKIN  DUCK  eggs,  $1.00  per  11.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN, Stanley, N.Y. 

Wright’s  White  Wyandotte  Eggs 

per  15;  $4.00  per  100.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00 
per  11.  GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

DAHRED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks:  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta.  Pennsylvania. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  s^\jorke 

IV.  Plymouth  Bocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


BUFF*  "’h.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1 .25  per  30;  S.  C.  It.  I 
Red  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $  1 .50  per  SO;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs  $1  "l 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  (pmkei  town,  Pa 


BARRED  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  sale.  Special 
“  mating  $1.00  per  sitting.  Colony  mating 

$3.00  per  100.  L.  A.  HERSHEY,  R.D.5,  Gettysburg, Pa 


!!< 

* 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

0,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  soason  and  must  make  room  for  them 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stocK, 
at  inoderate  prices;  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

EGGS  FOB  f  Q.,lnh  White  Leghorns, 


LEE  T. 


Per  13. 

_ _  _  $2.00 

White  Wyandottes,  ”  ’  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Boeks,  2.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  ... 


HATCHING 


I 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$60.00 
80.00 
60.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 
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REGISTRATION  OF  ANIMALS  FROM 
PASTURE  SERVICE. 

What  is  the  practice  of  your  association 
regarding  the  registration  of  offspring  where 
the  male  is  permitted  to  run  in  the  pasture 
field  with  the  herd? 

Our  applications  for  the  register  of  the 
animals  are  accepted  upon  affidavit  of  the 
applicant.  Doubtless  there  are  cases 
where  pasture  service  has  been  the  serv¬ 
ice  used.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  best,  but 
it  involves  a  question  with  a  great  many 
different  views.  h.  a.  martin,  Sec’y. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club. 

We  record  some  animals  from  pasture 
service.  Our  Devon  men  seldom  keep 
but  one  male  animal,  so  there  can  hardly 
be  any  mistake  in  the  sire.  In  the  years 
I  have  been  secretary  of  the  club  I  have 
seldom'  found  any  mistakes  from  the 
wrong  sire.  I  think  most  bulls  are  kept 
in  small  enclosures  and  cows  taken  there. 

l.  p.  sisson,  Sec’y. 

Devon  Cattle  Club. 

Regarding  animals  eligible  to  record  in 
the  American  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As¬ 
sociation,  the  sire  and  dam  must  both 
be  recorded  and  the  exact  date  of  far¬ 
row  and  service  of  each  animal,  giving 
year,  month  and  day.  No  pedigree  will 
be  accepted  for  registration  unless  the 
above  dates  are  given  exact,  and  they 
must  correspond  with  the  litter  mates 
that  may  have  been  previously  recorded. 
We  do  no  guesswork  in  recording. 

t.  b.  pearson,  Sec’y. 

Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breeders. 

Our  association  has  had  trouble  in  but 
one  case  through  the  matter  you  speak 
of,  that  is,  pasture  service,  and  this  man 
was  so  careless  and  crooked  in  other 
ways  as  well  that  the  association  finally 
expelled  him  and  received  nothing  for 
registry  purported  to  be  bred  by  him. 
As  it  is  necessary  that  the  application  for 
registry  shall  show  the  name  and  number 
of  the  sire,  as  well  as  the  dam,  we  have 
had  no  trouble  of  that  kind,  and  would 
say  that  this  association  would  treat  such 
cases  individually  as  they  come  up,  but 
would  not  record  an  animal  where  there 
was  any  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
pedigree.  J.  h.  martz,  Sec’y. 

Am.  Polled  Durham  Breeders’  Associ¬ 
ation. 

This  association  has  no  fixed  rule  with 
regard  to  “pasture  service”  of  cows.  The 
requirement  is  that  parties  who  send  ped¬ 
igrees  for  record  shall  know  that  the 
pedigrees  as  made  out  are  correct.  It  is 
the  custom  of  some  breeders  of  cattle 
to  allow  the  herd  bull  to  run  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  with  the  cows,  and  if  he  is  the  only  [ 
bull  with  the  cows  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  sire  of  the  calves  thus  begotten 
than  if  the  bull  was  kept  up.  The  only 
objection  to  this  practice  is  that  breed¬ 
ers  sometimes  fail  to  note  date  of  serv¬ 
ice.  The  majority  of  Short-Horn  breed¬ 
ers  keep  their  herd  bull  in  a  separate 
pasture,  and  we  think  this  is  the  better 
plan.  But  we  do  not  deny  for  record 
calves  begotten  by  bull  that  pastures  with 
the  cows,  provided  he  is  the  only  bull 
that  has  access  to  the  herd. 

b.  o.  cowan,  Sec’y. 

American  Short-Horn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Our  association  requires  that  the  breed¬ 
er  shall  certify  to  the  breeding  of  the 
animal  which  lie  wishes  to  have  recorded.  [ 
I  see  no  objections  to  a  pasture  service- 
under  proper  conditions.  It  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  let  a  bull  run  with  the  cows,  and 
if  the  surroundings,  are  such  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  another  bull  getting 
in  with  the  cows  I  cannot  see  why  the 
certificates  of  that  breeder  for  the  cows 
that  were  with  the  bull  could  not  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  as  correct.  It  is  my  custom  to 
let  my  bull  out  in  the  yard  each  day  with 
the  cows,  and  as  I  know  there  is  no  other 
bull  with  them,  I  can  vouch  for  the  serv¬ 


ice.  In  the  Fall  I  turn  a  young  bull  in 
with  my  heifers  in  a  lot  by  themselves, 
and  as  there  are  no  other  bulls  in  any  of 
the  adjoining  lots  or  in  that  vicinity,  I 
see  no  objection  to  calling  the  calves  that 
drop  at  the  right  time  to  cover  that  turn 
ing  in,  by  that  particular  bull.  If  a  man 
let  his  cows  and  bulls  all  run  together  we 
would  not  accept  his  certificates,  even  if 
he  picked  out  one  particular  bull  and 
called  him  the  sire,  for  there  would  be 
doubt  about  the  sire  in  such  a  case.  We 
intend  to  throw  around  our  registration 
all  necessary  checks  to  mistakes  or 
fraud.  c.  m.  winslow,  Sec’y. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 

Coal  Ashes  and  Hen  Manure. 

E.  T.  E.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Can  I  use  sift¬ 
ed  bard  coal  ashes  and  hen  manure  for  field 
corn,  and  how  can  I  mix  it.  My  ground  is 
not  rich. 

Ans. — Crush  the  hen  manure  fine  and 
mix  it  half  and  half  with  sifted  coal  ashes. 
You  will  understand  that  the  ashes  will 
not  add  any  plant  food  to  the  mixture, 
because  they  do  not  contain  any.  They 
add  “bulk”  and  make  the  mixture  safer 
for  crops.  _ 

Magistrate:  Constable,  what  did  the 
prisoner  say  when  you  arrested  him?” 
Constable:  “Shall  I  say  all  he  said,  your 
worship?”  Magistrate:  “Well,  you  might 
leave  out  the — er — bad  language.”  Con¬ 
stable  :  “Then  there  ain’t  nothing  for  me 
to  state.” — Ally  Sloper. 


pos-$0 

5  ,ofKILFLYji. 


MORE 

MILK 

Bui n lie vi  cow* win  s*ve  16  to 20  per 

I N  r  f  I  cent  more  milk  if  protected 
w  ™  1  "  from  the  torture  of  flies  with 

CHILD'S  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY, 

Kills  flies  and  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
80  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  iu  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Aik  dealer  for  Child's  SO-BOS-SO  or  send  $1  (special 
price)  for  1-gal  can  and  Sprayer  complete  by  express. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
16  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


••■PRIEND 

Kills  Every  Fly  It  Strikes.  Keeps  all  insect  pests 
off  cows  in  pasture  longer  than  any  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  since  2885.  Kill  a  lice 
and  111  If  os.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  $  1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  pro¬ 
tect  200  cows.  $1  returned  if  cows  not  protected. 
Name  express  office.  Free  booklet. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1018  Fairmount  Ave.,  Plill  a-,  Pa. 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  pend  you  100  lbs.  of  I)R. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  yon  nothing:  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 

tm  mr  CHAIN  HANGING 

I  '  CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 

cattle  fastener 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 

niTO  won’t  kill  all  your  Chickens  if  yon 
KR  I  N  have  a  SCOTTISH  TERRIER.  Very 
B  K  fine  Pups  from  recorded  parents; 

pedigree  with  sale.  W.  HARR,  Riverside,  Iowa. 


,Q)©P!R  Sale  Mm  3# 

AT  CC0PE12S5SJKS,  PA. 

T.  S.  Cooper  £#  Son’s  ANNUAL  SALE  of  about 

100  Head  of  Imported 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

- WILL  TAKE  PLACE - 

THURSDAY,  MAY  30th,  1907.  (Decoration  Day) 

Amomr  the  number  to  be,  sold  will  be  the  Gold,  the  Silver  and  the  Bronze  Medal  Winners 
in  th  “Public  Butter  T^ts  on  the  Island,  also  other  butter  test  winners,  as  well  as  First  Prize, 

an<Vl T  ages 'and '  sexes  Vi  n°betsold.Smi<?as  a  whole  it  is  the  most  sensational  importation  that 
we  have  eTer  offered  for  sale  Great  bargains  can  be  expected  for  the  purchasers  of  heifer 

<  a' '  ^Mention* Rural  New- Yorker  and  send  for  Catalogue,  that  alone  “Tells  the  Tale." 

Address,  T.  S.  COOPER  SONS, 

"Linden  Grove,”  Coopersburg,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


EIGHTH 
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Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 


66 


Tlie  Best  Yet. 


77 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  6-7,  1907 

Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Co. 


A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
STEVENS  BROTHERS  HASTINGS  CO., 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rif  ton,  N.  Y 


WING  R.  SMITH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
H.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 


Catalogs  ready  May  20.  Address, 

S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND,  Sales  Manager,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


& 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRE!* 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 

American  bred.  .  ,  .  ,  _ 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 
CALVIN  J.  HIJSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 

Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires&C.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Hoars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 

.jp.  j p-  Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 

Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO„Cocliranville,Pa 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th  No  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application,  J.  K.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

rHFQHIPF^i  THE  NEW  YORK 
LI  LOll  1  KEG.  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easv  Keepers,  young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.  V. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMt/.SS” lUC! Hi 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY’,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

PUECTCR  WUITCQ- Pigs 'of  April,  May  and 
Unto  I  tn  fill  I  I  CO,]imo  farrow;  pairs  or  trios 
not  akin.  JOS.T.  FLEMING,  Bolleville,  Pa.,  Route  2. 

O.  I-  C.  PIGS. 

Registered  Silver  Premium  Stock.  Mated 

not  akin.  March,  April,  and  May  farrow. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.  N.  Y. 

0|  M  1  -All  ages.  Sows  bred  to  brother 
.  C  of  Junior  champion  World’s 
■  I  ■  W  ■  w  Fair,  St.  Louis,  sired  by  Grand 
champion  Amer.  Royal  Show, 
Kansas  City.  PARDY  BROS.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  '‘Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
nigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


REMOVAL  SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

Having  sold  one  of  otir  large  farms  at  Lacona, 
preparatory  to  concentrating  at  Liverpool  March  1st, 
we  ought  to  sell  at  least  130  head  before  that  date. 
We  are  offering  special  bargains  and  just  now 
can  supply  you  with  anything  In  high  Mass  Holsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  quality  considered. 

STEVENS  BROS. -HASTINGS  CO., 

Brookside  Herd,  Lacona,  New  York. 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  GLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

Itl  VENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Second  grand  ”  Bargain  Counter  ”  Sale  J  U  N  E  I  to  30 
One  hundred  and  twenty  registered  Holstein 
cows.  Sixty  registered  Holstein  service 
bulls.  Fifty  registered  Holstein  calves. 

Sweeping  reductions  on  everything.  Freight  and 
buyers  expenses  paid  on  carload  lots.  For  descrip¬ 
tion  of  stock  and  cut  prices,  send  for  new  illustrated 
“Bargain  Counter’’  circular  free.  Photographs  and 
circulars  free.  Do  not  miss  this  greatest  sale  of 
Holsteins.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  I>, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  W  May  Special  Sale  now  on. 

BULL  CALVES^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’g  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N .  J. 

FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

\V.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


LAUBEL  FARM 


n  CAI  ET— Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine, 
r  yj  it  Q  R 1—  E.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs,BronzeTur-_ 
keys,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Partridge  P.  Rocks, Buff 
P  Rocks.  Golden  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  C.  B.’Bantams, 
Rouen  Ducks.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON, Cameron ,W.Va. 

PHI  I  IC  Dll  DC  Females  and  brood  bitches.  NEL- 
UULUl  rUro  SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


|— REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  New  York. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALFtIKM™! 

sired  by  a  son  of  Prince  Rosendale,  $30.  BUFF 
ORPINGTON  EGGS  for  hatching.  Prize  winning 


Stock  oil  free  range.  $1.25  per  13;  $7.00  per  100. 
HAWTHORNE  FARM,  Williamsville, 


N.  Y. 


1907. 
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H’  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


DELIVERING  CREAM  TWICE  A  WEEK  from  the  system  materials  which  it  could 

I  intend  to  sell  sweet  cream  this  Summer  not  assimilate.  It  is  a  very  common 

to  customers  11  miles  away.  I  do  not  want  complaint,  more  so  with  old  than  young 
to  make  more  than  two  trips  a  week.  What  .  ,  , 

rowls,  and  more  with  the  slower,  less 


is  the  best  method  of  keeping  it?  Could  I 
keep  it  on  ice.  This  cream  will  be  from 
milk  run  through  a  separator.  b.  c.  g. 

Maine. 

To  keep  cream  so  that  it  may  be  deliv¬ 
ered  only  twice  a  week  and  still  be  in 
first-class  condition  for  use  as  sweet 


active,  'heavy  breeds  than  with  others. 
There  is  no  cure.  Part  of  the  paultry- 
man’s  business  is  to  foresee  the  evil  and 
avoid  it  by  killing  for  market  all  fowls 
which  show  a  tendency  to  over  fatness 
before  fatness  becomes  a  disease.  When 
cream  is  no  easy  matter.  In  fact,  I  am  a  fowls  of  different  ages  are  kept  in  sepa- 
little  skeptical  about  doing  so,  unless  all  rate  pens  this  is  much  easier  to  do  than 


surroundings  and  care  arc  of  the  best. 
It  is  quite  true  that  milk  and  cream  made 
under  special  conditions  of  care  and  clean¬ 
liness  have  been  shipped  to  Europe  and 
back  again,  but  I  know  by  experience  that 
most  cream,  even  when  held  very  cold, 
will  begin  to  go  off  in  flavor  in  a  week. 
It  is  not  a  question  merely  of  keeping  it 
sweet.  There  is  no  trouble  whatever  to 
prevent  the  development  of  acidity  for  a 
week  or  more  by  holding  it  at  40  degrees, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  there  are  some 
forms  of  bacteria  which  continue  to  grow 
slowly  even  at  low  temperatures,  and  which 
bring  about  bitter,  undesirable  flavors. 
Cream  is  distinctively  a  luxury,  and  the 
people  who  buy  it  are  usually  of  discrim¬ 
inating  tastes.  However,  the  methods  to 
be  used  are  perfectly  simple.  It  will  be 
best  if  possible  to  separate  night  and 
morning  warm  from  the  cow,  and  imme¬ 
diately  cool  the  cream  to  as  near  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  ice  as  possible  by  running  it 
into  shot-gun  cans  surrounded  by  ice 
water,  and  stirring  it  for  a  few  moments. 
Never  mix  two  lots  of  cream  together 
until  both  are  thoroughly  cold,  and  never 
let  the  ice  get  out  of  the  surrounding 
water.  In  carrying  the  cream  to  town  al¬ 
ways  see  that  it  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
blanket.  The  whole  plan  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence :  Cool  it  very  cold  as 
soon  as  possible  and  keep  it  so  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  you  want  clean  milk  to  begin 
with.  I  am  sure  that  this  plan  will  keep 
your  cream  perfectly  sweet,  but  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  it  will  not  develop  something 
of  bitter  or  “old”  flavor  in  four  or  five 
days.  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


WATER-GLASS  EGGS. 

I  have  made  a  careful  test  off  eggs  kept 
in  water-glass  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
find  that  they  do  not  contain  a  trace  of 
the  preservative  compound.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  sodium  silicate  becomes  slightly 
contaminated  with  animal  matter  (not  al¬ 
bumin),  which  I  consider  to  be  derived 
from  the  mucous  coating  that  dries  on  the 
shell  of  an  egg.  It  might  please  the  fas¬ 
tidious  to  soak  the  eggs  first  in  a  one 
or  two-per-cent  solution  of  water-glass 
and  then  rinse  them  with  cold  water  be¬ 
fore  placing  them  in  the  final  preservative 
solution.  During  the  course  of  my  exper¬ 
iments  I  found  that  water-glass  was  de¬ 
composed  by  the  saliva,  which  fact  would 
meet  the  objections  of  people  who  might 
infer  that  sodium  silicate  in  minute  quan¬ 
tity  would  traverse  the  shell  of  an  egg 
and  poison  the  contents.  I  venture  the 
prediction  that  the  gastric  fluid  of  the 
stomach  would  decompose  water-glass 
very  promptly.  In  past  years  I  have  kept 
eggs  in  cold  storage,  and  they  gradually 
acquired  a  perceptibly  stale  taste  that 
water-glass  eggs  do  not  have  after  a 
year’s  time.  This  little  discovery  of 
water-glass  as  an  egg  preservative,  which 
I  first  read  in  1  he  R.  N.-Y.,  will  at  no 
distant  time,  I  think,  be  worth  millions  to 
the  world  at  large.  s.  R.  divinX 

LIVER  TROUBLE  IN  HENS. 

My  hens  get  lame  legs ;  seem  to  be  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  die.  When 
I  open  them  I  find  that  the  liver  is  about 
three  times  as  large  as  it  should  be.  Will 
you  tell  the  cause  and  cure?  I  think  it  is 
irom  over-feeding,  like  the  German  goose 
feed  for  pate  de  foie  gras — goose  liver  pie. 

I  have  never  found  any  cause.  c.  o.  s. 

Trenton,  Ont. 

C.  O.  S.  is  right  without  doubt.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  a  clear  case  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver.  1  his  organ  has 
been  overtaxed  in  its  efforts  to  eliminate 


it  is  when  various  ages  and  breeds  run 
together.  james  e.  rice. 

PULLET  LAYS  ABNORMAL  EGGS. 

I  have  about  one  dozen  hens,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  all  healthy  and  in  tine  condition.  I 
also  have  one  hen  (I  do  not  know  what 
breed,  but  it  is  the  color  of  a  Maltese  cat)  ; 
she  lays  every  day  and  the  egg  is  perfectly 
round  and  size  of  a  pigeon  egg  and  no  yolk 
in  it.  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  for  this, 
as  she  is  in  tine  condition?  I  have  often  seen 
the  last  egg  small  like  that  when  they  had 
laid  their  laying  out,  but  this  hen  has  laid 
only  this  kind  of  egg.  She  is  a  pullet. 

Louisville,  Ky.  c.  v.  l. 

The  question  of  abnormal  eggs  is  quite 
fully  discussed  in  “The  Business  Hen.” 
1  he  small  round  egg  is  frequently  laid 
by  the  same  hen,  but  I  have  never  before 
heard  of  a  hen  that  laid  such  eggs  con¬ 
tinuously.  The  round  egg  without  yolk 
is  not  necessarily  laid  at  the  end  of  the 
litter,  but  may  be  laid  at  any  time  during 
the  litter  when  the  yolk,  which  is  the  first 
part  of  the  egg  to  be  formed,  fails  to 
develop,  and  part  or  all  of  the  white  or 
albumen  is  secreted  and  is  encased  with¬ 
in  the  shell.  It  probably  is  due  to  mal¬ 
nutrition  due  to  fright,  disease,  chill, 
or  lack  of  proper  food  or  water;  any¬ 
thing  which  causes  cessation  of  secro 


SEVERE  ECZEMA  CURED 

Southern  Woman  Suffered  Three  Years 
— Hands  and  Eye  Affected — Gives 
Thanks  Because  She  Tried 
Cuticura  Remedies. 

“My  wife  was  taken  badly  with  eczema 
for  three  years,  and  she  employed  a  doc¬ 
tor  with  no  effect  at  all  until  she  em¬ 
ployed  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment,  One 
of  her  hands  and  her  left  eye  were  badly 
affected,  and  when  she  would  stop  using 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  the  eczema 
came  back,  but  very  slightly;  but  it  did 
her  a  sight  of  good.  Then  we  complied 
with  the  instructions  in  using  the  entire 
set  of  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  my  wife  is 
entirely  recovered.  She  thanks  Cuticura 
very  much,  and  will  recommend  it  high¬ 
ly  in  our  locality  and  in  every  nook  and 
comer  of  our  parish.  God  bless  you  for 
the  sake  of  suffering  humanity.  I.  M. 
Robert,  Hydropolis,  La.,  Jan.  5  and  Sept. 
1,  1906.” 


REID’S 


Hand 

Separators 


Lightest  running;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  8(1  days’  free  trial.  If  desired. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Reid  Hand  Separators  and  price  list 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

A.  II.  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Btille,  Knee  or  Throat. 


/IBSOR 
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■will  clean  them  oft  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  8-C 
free.  ABSORBINR,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
$1.00.  Removes  Soft  Bunches,  Cures 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Ruptured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  .Enlarged 
Glands.  Allays  Pain.  Mfd.  only  by 


tion.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  hen  ...  e  vn„.,n  n  „  r  „„„ 
in  question  is  abnormally  developed,  Wl  t-YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  SprlngfieM.Mass. 
having  the  oviduct  complete  for  making 
the  white,  the  shell  membrane  and  shell, 
but  does  not  have  the  ovary  which  fur¬ 
nishes.  the  yolk.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  found  when  the  fowl  is  killed  and 
examined  internally.  It  is  an  unusual 
case.  I  can  not  offer  a  suggestion  as  to 
cure.  JAMES  E.  RICE 


PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 
SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 
- USE - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STAN  OAROIZCD. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Bhaschis:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Baltl- 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic- Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating.  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modern  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 

Carriers,  Silos, Horso  and  Dog  Powers,  Threshers,  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

sTlos 

The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  most  in  use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  Opening 
Roof  made.  TANKS  ANI)  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  Price  and  Catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


No  spoilt  ensilage,  even  at  the  door- 
i  ways — absolutely  air-tight. 

•  Continuous  self-adjusting  easy-to-open  doors — 
no  clumsy  rods  or  heavy  fastenings — make  the 
ensilage  always  easy  to  get  at. 

Hoops  of  sufficient  number  and  strength  not 
only  to  hold  the  silo  together,  but  to  form  a  per 
feet  ladder. 

Handsome  in  design,  easy  to  erect,  guaranteed. 

W rite  today  for  free  illu  strated  catalogue  with 
experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  CO. 

Bo*  38J  Frederick,  Md. 
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The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  is  the 
cream  of  cream  separators— the  pick 
of  the  whole  bunch.  Supply  can  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  it  witti  one  hand.  XTI 
gears  enclosed,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
self-oiling— no  oil  holes,  no  bother- 
needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  any  ot  her  separator—  skims  twice  as 
clean.  Holds  world’s  record  for  clean 
Bklmmlng, 
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Bowl  so  simple  you  can  wash  It  In  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others— 
easier  handled.  Bowl  hung  from  a 
single  frictionless  ball  bearing— runs 
so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  It’s 
modern,  others  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant¬ 
age  tojrmp. and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-153  | 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  ‘‘Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


\  BE  SURE 
I  AND  WORK 
\T ME  HORSE. 


ICKM0RE3 

GALL  CURE 


Is  sold  by  all  dealers 
and  they  will  pay  the 
jnoney  back  if  it  does 
,  not  care  harness  and 
,  saddle  galls,  wire 
,  cuts,  speed  cracks, 
scratches  or  grease 
heel  while  you  work 
the  horse.  Nothing 
better  for  bruises, 
rope  burn,  old  sores 
or  cracked  cow’s 
teats.  No  substitute 
one  half  so  good.  Write 
today  for  Bickmore’s 
Horse  Book,  illustrated,  and  large  FREE 
Sample  box  Gall  Cure  for  10  cents  tojpay 
?e  on  both.  Sold  by  dealers._  Bick- 


more  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  91 


l  Town,  Maine. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Sovereign  Horse  Remedy. 

We  offer  f  ICO.  for  any  caseof  colic,  curb, 
splinter  lameness  it  fails  to  cure  whem 
we  say  cure  is  possible.  Our  great  book, 

'Veterinary  Experience. 11  free.  109 
pages,  a  perfect  guide.  Send  for  copy. 

Tuttle’S  Elixir  Co., 

30  Beverly  SI.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J  CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

iikutMil  3-  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Queb$0» 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES  I  newton’s 

eilADAUTccn  W  '  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

ullAnAn  I  ctLL>»  A  Specidc  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  15  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  One 
to  two  cant*  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
Heaves,  $1.00  per  can.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet  of  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


DQ  YOUR  OWN  THRESHING. 


The  two  horse  power  Little  Giant 
,  _ - - Thresher  and  Cleaner  enables  the 

fanner  to  do  his  own  threshing.  Bare  expense  and  thresh  when  you  have 
th«  time.  No  waiting  for  the  job  thresher.  Thresh  for  yourself  end  your  neighbor*.  Clean 
threehlng ,  perfect  cleaning.  Grain  ready  for  market.  Capacity  2iJ0  to  6U0  bu.  per  day. 

Threshes  all  grain  and  grass  seeds.  Runs  by  steam  or  other  power.  Tread  powers  for  1, 2  or 
3  horses.  Can  boused  for  sawing.shelling.pumplng.feed  cutting, etc.  Bend  for  catalog.  Free. 

1IEEHNER  tfc  SONS,  Kos  22  Broad  St,,  Lonsdale,  Pa. 


FROM  MEADOW  TO  MANGER 

From  cornfield  to  cow,  the  processes  that 
produce,  prepare  and  preserve 

Green  Mountain  Silage 


W 


make  it  the  best  and  most  profitable  of 
drought g0  through  winter’s  cold  or  summer’s 

iot,t/ulV?i,ns  th.e  h.ealth  and  vitality  of  the  cattle;  the  same 
land  will  keep  twice  as  much  stock,  and  the  silage  makes 
25  per  cent  more  milk  than  any  other  feed.  aKea 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  booklet  B 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland.  Vt. 
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WE  ED  SPORT  SILOS. 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo  construction.  The  cut 

asesss^r110-”  With  removabIe  slidin*‘  taterchange- 

^  *  Spraying  TanlM*^6 

workmanship  thmugho^  *  every  *art  and 


BRUTUS,  14  ft.,  S9.00. 

16  ft.,  10.00. 


s- 


CAYUCA,  14  ft.,  $9.00. 

16  ft.,  9.50. 


SENECA,  14  ft.,  *8.50. 

16  ff.,  9.00. 


THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY,  Box  83,  Weedsportl  N. Y. 
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May  25,  1907. 


HUMOROUS 


Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner 
Eating  a  modern  pie. 

In  acids  mopped,  with  borates  topped 
And  colored  up  with  dye. 

— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

She  (to  fellow-listener  at  niusicale)  : 
“What  do  you  think  of  his  execution?” 
He :  “I’m  in  favor  of  it.” — Punch. 

“Frankie,  dear,  I  don’t  think  you  have 
washed  your  face  and  hands  as  I  told  you 
to.”  “No,  ma ;  but  I’ve  dusted  them  care- 
'  fully.”— Punch. 

Professor  (lecturing  on  hygiene)  : 
“Tobacco,  gentlemen,  makes  men  ugly, 
short-winded,  idiotic,  paralytic;  and  I  can 
tell  you  this  from  experience,  for  I  have 
smoked  for  many  years.” — Tit-Bits. 

Mr.  O’Hare:  “Qin’t  you  wait  on  me 
now?  I’ve  been  here  nearly  half  an  hour 
— half  a  pound  of  liver.”  The  Butcher: 
“But  there’s  one  ahead  of  you  yet,  and 
you  surely  do  not  want  your  liver  out  of 
order.” — Judge. 

“Tell  me,  confidentially,  old  chap — 
have  you  change  for  a  $10,000  bill?”  “I 
have,  provided  you  can  explain  how  you 
happen  to  be  in  possession  of  a  $10,000 
bill.”  “I’m  not.  That’s  more  money 
than  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  But  I’d  like 
to  have  you  explain  to  me  how  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  in  possession  of  $10,000  in 
change!” — Chicago  Tribune. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Orange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 

for  durability,  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 

I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  voung  folks;  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking;  Powder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

K— 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE 
ENGIN 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  p  o  w  e  r 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINCER  &  BRO. 
Wrlghtsville,  Pa. 


\iTJ?  ¥  f  DRILLING 
YT  L/Ltid  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  euginesorhorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


UCiflf^U’Q  20th 
ntWbn  O  Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 

Cultivator  row  Dc°obrn 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attach  Complete  in 
One  Machine. 

Awarded 

COLO  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  St. 
Louis.  A  woiiderful- 
1  m pro v  emeu t  In  culti¬ 
vators,  combining  every 
'possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
*”  *•  to  different  styles. 

Thousands  In  use.  M’f’r’sofall  kind  of  Ag’r’l  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 

The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  plITTCRO 
,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UU  I  I  CHO 


riaJceips  Implements 

Glean  Sweep  Loader^ 


business  hay  loader,  but  not  the  kicking  kind. 
Does  not  bunch,  wad,  tangle  nor  thresh  hay,  and  does  not 
elevate  manure  nor  trash.  Divides  a  swath — the  only  ma¬ 
chine  for  satisfactory  cloverseed  gathering.  Works  on  hillside 
or  level,  in  wind  or  calm.  Carrier  raises  as  load  increases. 
Detach  without  getting  off  load.  Light  draft,  strong  and  durable. 

Side- 
Delivery 
TEDDER  AND  RAKE  IN  ONE— BETTER  THAN  EITHER 

Does  not  rope  the  hay,  but  teds  it  into  light,  fluffy  windrows  so  it  air 
cures  perfectly.  No  need  for  second  stirring,  which  breaks  up 
stems  and  leaves.  It  rakes  clean  and  it  requires 
no  dumping.  The  easiest  of  all  rakes  to  operate, 
a  boy  old  enough  to  drive  can  do  it. 

Best  Pair  Hay  Making  and  Saving  Tools  on 
the  Market.  Send  for  catalog  and  get  all 
particulars. 

SANDWICH  MFG-  CO 

157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


SANDWICH  Delivery  RAKE 


WILI  YOU  CISC 


THIS 


oasol-ine: 


irsioirME 


SIDE 

DELIVERY 

RAKE 

,  •  '  ■  .  . 

■  IN 

OPERATION 


load* 
eronthe 
_  ^Market;  prac¬ 
tically  automatic 
—almost  works  itself. 
It  has  no  twisted  chains,  cog- 
gears,  drums,  cylinders,  return  carriers,  long  crook¬ 
ed  crank  shafts,  or  any  of  those  things  that  com¬ 
plicate  a  machine  and  make  it  hard  to  handle  and 
hard  to  haul. 

The  Side  Delivery  Rake  delivers  two  swaths 
in  a  loose  continuous  windrow  upside  down  so  that 
the  sun  and  wind  can  get  in  their  work  and  cure  the 
hay  without  loss  of  quality  or  color.  It  leaves  the 
hay  in  fine  shape  for  the  loader  to  come  along  and 
gather  it  up.  We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  these 
two  good  hay  tools  before  you  buy.  If  you’ll  write 
we’ll  send  circulars  describing  and  illustrating 
them  fully.  We  are  complete  outfitters  for  hay 
makers— everything  you’ll  need  in  the  field.  Write 

today.  DAIN  MANtrFAcxURING  CO., 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  U.  S,  A. 


CONGO 

qofing 


NEVER  LEAKS 


Congo  Is  the  “Never-Leak  Roofing.'’ 

Looks  like  rubber— but  never  hardens  and  never  cracks 
Defies  water,  acid,  sun  and  fumes. 

Fire-resisting,  durable,  low  in  price,  light  in  weight,  high  Id 
quality. 

Comes  in  rolls  ready-to-lay  —  any  one  can  do  the  work..  N# 
special  tools  required. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 

BUCHANAN  =  FOSTER  CO., 

532  West  End  Trust  Building,  PHILADELPHIA. 

CHICAGO  and  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RiTt 

Today 

ForFree 

Sample, 


V  " 


In  order  to  let  you  prove,  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
that  It  Is 

—the  most  convenient, 

—the  most  economiccu 
— the  most  durable 

farm  engine  made,  we  will  send  you  any  size  you 
may  select  on  30  days  free  trial— no  money  in 
ad  vance. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  it. 

It’s  the  engine 

—that  requires  no  foundation,  no  bolting  down, 
or  truing  up, 

— thatyoucan  set  down  any  place,  and  In  any 
position,  and  start  work  at  once, 

— that  starts  os  surely  in  cold  weather  as  In  warm, 
—that  is  “self-contained”— a  unit— one  machine 
with  no  separate  tanks— no  connections  to  make, 
—that  has  no  “hidden” parts— you  see  andean  get 
at  all  the  mechanism, 

—that  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place  on 
an  ordinary  sled  or  truck, 

— thatliasatc«</er  range  of  work  and  uses  less 
gasoline  than  any  other  engine. 

BUT  TRY  IT  AND  SEE 

Writo  today  for  special  free  trial  offer.  Ask 
for  Catalogue  O. 

ABENAQ'JE  MACH.  CO.,  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 

Gasoline  Entrlnes,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Ensilage 
Outfits,  Grinders,  Sawmill  Machinery,  etc. 


:$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  ^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

iiiiuiiiir  O  GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 


SftlL  1  ■' 

T ; 6  ’TV* 


For  Pumping,  Cream 
Separators,  Chums.  Wash  Ma- 
ra^Yhines,  etc.  FEES  TRIAL 
Askfor  catalog  all  size* 

144  Park  St.  Tort  Washington,  Wii. 
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Woodpecker 


AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS 

A  hundred-job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  simple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Trv  till 
you  know.  Shipit back  ifyou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline.  7, 14 
h.p.  A  selling  plan  that’s  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
WOODPECKER,  19th  St.  Office, Middletown, Ohio. 


SILOS 


The  kind  that "  U ncle  Sam • ’  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  ana 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  Hf  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
8100  Separator.  Kuns 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Cets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hote»t  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1906.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BHJFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTOH,  0. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 
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Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark's  machines 


DOUBLE  ACTION 
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will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 

Send  for  circulars  to  the 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  39  Main  St..  HIBganum,  Conn. 


PRICE  QUOTED  TO  YOU  DIRECT 

LESS  Than  Factory  Price  to  Dealer 

NEW  AMERICAN  CULTIVATOR. 


Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS.  Pottstown, 


Pa. 


■In  Your  Own  Fields 


ON  THE  ONLY 
ORIGINAL 

We  mean  every  word  of  it  and  we  want  you  to  make  ns  prove  If  to  you.  Just  write  us  a  postal. 

Say  “I  want  a  New  American  Cultivator  for  my  own  use.  Quote  me  a  price.”  We  will  show  you 
m-.  -  rwi  -_i  thatyoucan  actually  get  a  cultivator  direct  from 

Thirty  Days  r  ree  1  rial  us  at  a  lower  price  than  the  dealer.  We  can 

v  make  this  remarkable  offer  to  you  because  by 

our  Direct-to-Farmers  plan  we  cut  out  all  the 
expenses  and  salaries  we  formerly  had  to  pay 
traveling  men,  and  all  the  profits  and  commission  we  had  to  allow  the  dealer.  Now,  we  make  our 
price  lo  you  direct  just  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  machines  and  allow  us  a  small  margin. 

Isn’t  it  worth  while  for  you  to  investigate  this?  Isn’t  it  worth  while  to  keep  the  money  in  your 
pocket  that  you  would  have  to  pay  the  dealer  in  profit?  Write  today  because  this  new  direct 
selling  plan  is  bringing  a  rush  of  orders.  Get  in  early  so  you  can  have  your  machine  when  you 
want  it.  Don’t  forget  that  you  may  test  the  cultivator  30  days  in  your  own  fields.  If  it’s_  not  exactly 
as  represented  we’ll  take  it  back.  And  be  sure  to  remember  the  NEW  AMERICAN  is  the  Only 
Original  American.  Insist  on  having  the  NEW  AMERICAN — Don’t  accept  any  substitute.  And 
the  only  way  you  can  get  an  up-to-date  NEW  AMERICAN  is  to  order  it  direct  from  us.  We  are  the 
exclusive  Manufacturers  of  the  NEW  AMERICAN.  A  1VA  ft.'  |#T  C'  \  M 

Write  today  for  free  catalog,  low  price,  and  liberal  terms.  xi  w  w 


No  dealer  can  supply  you. 
we  don’t  sell  to  dealers. 
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HIDING  THE  UGLY  PLACES. 

The  Bread  and  Buffer  Way. 

When  one  who  has  always  lived  in  a  pleasant  coun¬ 
try  home  where  well-cared-for  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
plants  have  been  planted  and  grown  in  orderly  profus¬ 
ion,  is  transferred  to  an  average  city  property  to  live, 
he  is  most  likely  to  meet  conditions  which  will  irritate 
a  set  of  nerves  of  which  he  never  before  realized  he 
was  in  possession.  Rough,  unsightly  board  fences,  un¬ 
painted  barns  and  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
chicken  coops  upon  his  own  recently  acquired  and 
neighboring  back  lots,  present  a  maze  of 
glaring  objects,  uncomfortable  angles  and 
barren,  weathered,  mildewed  surfaces 
which  are  repulsive  in  the  extreme  to  one 
whose  policy  has  been  to  screen  from  view 
the  few  unsightly  objects  about  his  home, 
with  nature’s  softening  and  refining  foli¬ 
age  and  flowers. 

But  these  unpleasant  features  of  the 
average  city  back  yard  seem  to  be  the 
price  of  leaving  behind  a  well-kept  coun¬ 
try  home.  And  the  conditions  which  are 
presented  are  those  which  must  be  met 
and  overcome — not  endured.  The  soil 
and  sunshine  and  care  bestowed  will 
work  as  great  changes  in  the  city  as  in 
the  country,  and  will  enable  the  tenant,  by 
the  use  of  quick-growing  vines  and  plants, 
to  surround  his  temporary  home  with 
those  things  which  have  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  happiness  and  contentment.  In 
the  hands  of  a  skillful  planter  some  won¬ 
derful  horticultural  transformations  take 
place  in  a  hitherto  uninviting  enclosure. 

And  have  we  not  all  observed  a  few  coun¬ 
try  door-yards,  in  years  past  perhaps, 
wherfe  a  decided  change  for  the  better 
might  be  made  by  a  judicious  use  of 
fruiting,  flowering  and  ornamental  trees 
and  vines?  Indeed  all  that  might  be 
said  about  unsightly  and  unattractive 
features  of  city  back-yards  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  neglected  dooryards 
in  the  country. 

There  are  many  good  vines,  among  our 
climbing  annuals,  which  can  be  utilized 
to  excellent  advantage  in  masking  repul¬ 
sive  buildings  or  unsightly  or  broken 
fences  of  boards  or  pickets.  The  morn¬ 
ing  glory  family  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  of  all  and  embraces  the  common 
type  in  many  colors  and  combinations  of 
colors,  the  Japanese  in  various  hues  and 
markings  with  equally  as  various  forms 
of  deeply  cut  and  lobed  foliage,  and  the 
great  saucer-sized  moon-flowers,  which 
are  quite  appropriately  named.  The  vig¬ 
orous,  riotous  wild  cucumber  is  suitable 
for  covering  large  areas  of  unsightly  sur¬ 
faces  in  the  shortest  posible  space  of  time, 
while  its  panicles  of  small,  white  flowers, 
freely  borne,  are  very  pleasing.  The  opposite  extreme 
is  represented  by  the  dainty  canary-bird  flower  with 
its  delicate  vine  and  foliage.  The  cypress,  in  its  various 
forms  of  foliage  and  colors  of  flowers,  is  justly  popular, 
while  the  taller  growing  nasturtiums  are  at  once  among 
the  easiest  grown  and  most  beautiful  of  all.  The 
balloon  vine,  cobsea,  ornamental  hop  and  the  various 
gourds  are  likewise  good,  useful  and  satisfying  climbers 
for  various  purposes.  Much  admired  by  some  is  the 
hyacinth  bean,  bearing  panicles  of  white  or  violet 
flowers,  and  later,  seed  pods  of  the  same  colors. 

There  are  not  a  few  very  practical  tenants  and  home- 
owners,  however,  who,  while  they  readily  admit  that 
purely  ornamental  vines  are  beautiful  and  possibly 


desirable  to  those  who  are  not  especially  concerned  as 
to  the  “bread  and  butter  question,”  insist  that  every 
available  foot  of  soil  in  which  seeds  may  be  planted, 
and  that  all  waste  spaces  on  walls,  fences  and  verandas 
that  would  produce  wild  cucumbers  and  ornamental 
beans  might  just  as  well  be  producing  cucumbers  and 
beans  of  the  “domesticated”  type — those  which  are 
“tame”  enough  to  be  coaxed  into  the  house  and  to 
occupy  a  place  on  the  dining  table. 

It  is  to  emphasize  this  practical  phase  of  ornamental 
planting  that  the  writer  was  prompted  to  touch  upon 
this  subject.  I  know  of  a  lady  who  last  year  necessarily 


employed  a  step-ladder  to  gather  her  crop  of  cucum¬ 
bers.  The  vines  had  been  afforded  only  an  opportunity 
to  climb  which  nature  has  fitted  the  cucumber  to  do 
with  remarkable  facility,  though  we  usually  think  of 
the  cucumber  only  as  a  “snaky”  trailing  vine,  requiring 
much  ground  space.  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
illustrate  this  article  with  two  photographs  showing  a 
remarkable  transformation  wrought  upon  an  unusually 
repulsive  combination  of  a  dilapidated  chicken  coop,  a 
high,  rough  board  fence  and  a  neighbor’s  unpainted 
barn  (Fig.  205).  This  discouraging  outlook  was  soft¬ 
ened,  rounded  out  and  made  one  of  real  attractiveness 
as  next  shown  in  Fig.  206.  It  was  a  matter  of  re¬ 
gret  that  such  a  happy  change  could  not  possess  the 


quality  of  permanence;  but  the  remarkable  improvement 
was,  of  couise,  only  temporary — for  the  time  “bean” 
(bein’)  as  I  might  aptly  state,  a  pun  being  allowable. 
The  transfoimation  was  wrought  by  a  row  of  Lima 
beans  being  planted,  in  well  prepared  soil,  along  the 
base  lines  of  the  buildings  and  fence.  The  seeds  were 
dropped  about  six  inches  apart.  The  growing  vines 
received  good  care  arid  were  given  a  network  of  heavy 
wool-twine  as  a  support  to  enable  them  to  cover  the 
unsightly  objects.  The  vines  were  vigorous,  healthy, 
fresh  and  beautiful  the  Summer  through,  while  from 
them  were  gathered  basket  after  basket  of  well-de¬ 
veloped  Limas — more  than  supplying  the 
family  for  table  use  and  for  drying.  It 
was  an  object  lesson  which  proved  of 
great  value,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
pass  it  along  with  some  insistence,  al¬ 
though  the  idea  is  by  no  means  a  new 
one.  But  as  a  result  I  have  known  of 
several  porches  or  verandas  screened, 
shaded  and  made  inviting  and  attractive 
by  planting  the  Lima  bean  as  an  orna¬ 
mental,  and  an  equal  number  of  families 
supplied  with  the  delicious  and  substan¬ 
tial  product  of  such  planting. 

Let  not  a  single  tenant  or  home  owner 
fail  to  make  his  home  more  beautiful  be¬ 
cause  of  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  can  be 
made  so  only  by  the  use  of  strictly  orna¬ 
mental  and  costly  vines  and  plants.  I 
should  much  rather  see  porches,  verandas, 
sunny  windows  and  all  unsightly  objects 
shaded  or  covered  with  vines  of  pole  or 
Lima  beans,  Hubbard  squashes,  White 
Spine  cucumbers,  Netted  Gem  muskmel- 
ons,  Dipper  gourds  or  some  other  com¬ 
mon  and  useful  vine,  than  to  observe  sun- 
parched,  weather-beaten,  time-blackened 
spaces,  nooks,  surfaces  and  objects  which 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  protect  or 
hide  from  view.  f.  h.  ballou 

Ohio. 

NO  SPORT  OVER  THIS  GAME. 

I  have  a  garden.  If  viewed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  sportsmen  (?)  to  assess  dam¬ 
age  done  by  deer,  they  would  consider  30 
cents  about  its  cash  value.  That  garden 
means  much  to  my  table  and  the  general 
health  of  the  family;  $200  dollars  spent  in 
the  open  market  could  not  make  good  the 
value  of  my  little  garden.  It  is  faithfully 
visited  every  day  by  a  herd  of  four  to 
sixteen  deer.  During  a  Winter  thaw  they 
came  and  industriously  dug  up  the  par¬ 
snips  left  in  the  ground  for  Spring  use. 

Last  Fall  I  had  a  rough  piece  of  land 
reclaimed  and  seeded  down.  It  is  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  my  front  door.  The 
deer  stand  about  and  gobble  every  spear 
of  grass  as  soon  as  it  shows  its  head 
and  even  dig  up  the  roots.  That  means  a 
loss  of  several  tons  of  fine  clover  hay. 
Would  I  get  enough  damage  to  pay  for  any  trouble  if 
I  put  in  a  claim  ?  No,  indeed !  This  wonderful  damage 
business  is  a  farce. 

I  keep  two  dogs ;  a  shepherd,  whose  business  is  to 
know  the  stock  and  look  after  them,  and  a  bulldog,  who 
is  expected  to  keep  up  a  general  supervision  of  the 
buildings  and  yard.  They  are  faithful,  honest  gentle¬ 
men,  who  earn  their  board  and  taxes  doing  their  own 
work.  I  send  the  shepherd  with  the  herd  of  cows  and 
these  strange,  long-legged  creatures  jump  in  with  his 
cows.  It  is  his  duty  to  drive  strangers  away  from  the 
herd  and  keep  them  away.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  game 
warden  to  shoot  any  dog  annoying  deer.  I  cannot  al¬ 
low  poor  Shep  to  go  with  his  cows  or  to  herd  them  in 


THE  HARD  SIDE  OF  A  BOARD  FENCE.  Fig.  205. 


SOFTENED  BY  LIMA  BEAN  VINES.  Fig.  206. 
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part  of  a  field  on  this  account  and,  of  course,  when  he 
is  kept  from  his  work  he  is  punished  and  loses  inter¬ 
est  in  his  work.  If  the  bulldog  sees  strange  cattle  in 
his  yard  or  garden  what  is  his  duty?  Very  plain,  but  a 
word  to  the  game  warden  and  he  will  be  sent  where 
game  wardens  never  will  go. 

When  any  of  the  family  go  out  in  the  evening  about 
the  farm  the  dogs  have  been  taught  to  go  with  them  as 
an  escort.  Only  a  few  evenings  ago  the  ladies  started 
to  go  to  the  neighbors  for  a  few  minutes  pleasant  chat. 
They  came  hurrying  back  in  a  panic  and  the  dogs  were 
frantic.  The  next  morning  we  went  over  the  ground 
and  found  that  less  than  five  rods  from  the  door  they 
had  startled  a  herd  of  deer  and  that  the  deer  had 
evidently  made  a  stand,  for  we  found  tracks  where  they 
had  stood  and  stamped  until  one  fore  foot  had  made  a 
print  six  inches  deeper  than  the  other.  Were  the  girls 
safe  ? 

And  so  it  goes.  I  can  give  you  incident  after  incident 
and  loss  after  loss  that  we  have  endured.  Take  hold 
and  air  this  imposition  on  the  farmers  and  we  will  be 
your  debtors  here  and  hereafter.  Here  because  it  will 
save  our  pockets.  Hereafter  because  we  won’t  be  say¬ 
ing  so  many  bad  words.  e.  o.  beebe. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  KIEFFER  PEAR. 

The  reports  that  growers  are  refusing  to  plant  Kieffer 
pear  and  Concord  grapes  is  not  true  in  a  general  way. 
No  doubt  it  is  often  so  locally,  especially  the  Kieffer. 
As  far  as  New  Jersey  is  concerned  there  will  no  doubt 
be  more  Kieffers  cut  down  than  planted  the  coming  sea¬ 
son,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  as  many  of  the  trees 
that  are  past  15  years  old  have  been  neglected  and 
allowed  to  overbear,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
fruit  is  abominably  poor.  Still,  farmers  persist  in  put¬ 
ting  this  miserable  trash  on  the  market.  Could  this  be 
totally  eliminated  from  our  markets  for  a  few  years, 
and  only  first-class  Kieffers  offered  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  would  be  created  a  good  demand  for  Kieffer,  as 
when  well  grown  on  warm  sandy  soils  and  properly 
handled  the  Kieffer  is  first-class  both  as  a  cooking  and 
(when  picked  early  and  well  ripened)  eating  pear;  but 
when  overloaded  and  poorly  grown  it  is  about  as  miser¬ 
able  fruit  as  we  grow.  My  advice  to  all  in  the  Kieffer 
belt  is  to  plant  Kieffers  if  soil  and  conditions  are  right; 
light  sandy  soil  is  best  of  all,  and  in  a  thoroughly  ex¬ 
posed  position  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  a  remedy  for  that  so-called  rust.  Cultivate  well 
and  prune  severely  until  your  trees  are  six  or  seven 
years  old,  when  they  will  be  large  enough  and  have 
root  system  enough  to  carry  and  bring  out  a  crop  of 
fruit  that  will  surprise  many  growers  who  allow  their 
trees  to  begin  to  bear  at  three  or  four  years,  and  by  the 
time  the  tree  is  old  enough  to  give  good  crops  it  is 
old  and  exhausted.  I  never  allow  my  trees  to  give  a 
full  crop  of  fruit  until  I  have  a  tree  able  to  carry  it 
and  produce  three  or  four  bushels  of  fruit;  this  I  do 
by  thorough  pruning.  Keep  it  growing  strong  and  it 
will  not  set  much  fruit  before  it  is  six  or  seven  years 
old.  I  know  some  object  to  this  method,  but  from 
an  extensive  experience  for  over  20  years  I  know  the 
principle  is  right.  My  advice  is  if  you  have  old  trees  or 
those  exhausted  by  improper  treatment,  cut  them  down 
and  start  a  new  orchard  on  the  principles  now  advo¬ 
cated,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  results.  By  my 
method  I  never  fail  to  have  annual  crops  of  good  fruit 
for  at  least  10  years.  Under  ordinary  conditions  and 
treatment  the  Kieffer  has  outlived  its  time  of  profit  at 
15  years ;  by  my  method  trees  are  good  for  20  years 
and  sometimes  more.  Just  as  soon  as  it  will  not  give 
good  fruit  it  would  better  be  cut  down.  As  to  Concord 
grapes  I  think  they  are  planted  as  largely  as  for  many 
years  past  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  we  have 
nothing  of  its  season  to  supersede  it.  chas.  black. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 


WORK  ON  AN  IOWA  FARM . 

I  have  never  used  any  ashes  or  fertilizers,  have  used 
only  what  manure  I  get  from  40  head  of  cattle,  six 
horses  and  70  hogs,  sow  a  good  deal  of  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy,  practice  a  four-year  rotation,  potatoes,  corn,  oats, 
grass.  The  item  for  feed  is  for  bran,  shorts,  oil  meal 
and  corn,  mostly  for  bran  and  shorts.  I  usually  grow 
what  corn  I  need.  I  try  to  have  a  sod  to  plow  for 
corn  and  potatoes,  but  sometimes  have  to  plant  potatoes 
on  ground  that  grew  corn  the  year  before.  For  potatoes 
I  disk  the  ground  once  before  it  is  plowed,  and,  if  it  is 
sod,  twice  after,  drag  until  it  is  in  good  shape ;  then 
plant  with  a  machine  that  cuts,  drops  and  covers  the 
seed.  I  have  tried  three  different  machines,  but  like 
this  the  best.  I  drag  three  times,  use  the  weeder  about 
twice,  and  a  two-horse  eight-shovel  cultivator  twice. 
Spray  three  times  with  four-row  sprayer;  use  a  4-4 
solution ;  some  years  the  spraying  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  success.  I  shall  try  a  5-5  mixture  this  year.  I 
never  hill  mv  potatoes.  I  use  a  Hoover  digger,  bushel 
boxes  to  pick  up  in  and  a  low  wide  tire  wagon  to  haul 


them  on;  usually  pile  them  in  the  field  until  ready  to 
sell,  which  is  in  the  Fall.  I  sell  most  of  them  to  parties 
in  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  the  Southwest.  My  yield 
is  from  150  to  250  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  varieties 
mostly  grown  are  the  R.  N.  Y.  and  Carman.  The  sweet 
corn  I  grow,  is  Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  is  sold  to  the 
canning  factories  and  farmers  for  seed.  My  wife  and 
girls  start  in  the  Spring  with  50  hens  and  come  out  in 
the  Fall  with  about  150  chickens.  We  eat  and  sell  a 
good  many  eggs.  I  keep  about  60  stands  of  bees,  and  I 


ONE  OF  COSGROVE’S  WYANDOTTES.  Fig.  207. 

like  this  part  of  my  work  very  much ;  sell  my  honey  in 
our  local  markets,  getting  on  an  average  12^2  cents  for 
comb  and  eight  cents  for  extracted.  The  berries  I  now 
grow  are  strawberries.  I  used  to  grow  raspberries  and 
blackberries,  but  they  were  not  a  success  with  me,  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  which  would  winter-kill.  Strawberries 
do  well  here.  I  have  grown  over  50  varieties,  but  my 
money  makers  are  the  Warfield  and  Senator  Dunlap. 
I  grow  them  so  that  about  24  berries  fill  a  box ;  they 
are  dark  red  clear  through  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
berry  wanted  around  here.  Sample  is  a  good  late  berry, 
but  hard  to  fertilize.  I  sell  ail  of  my  berries  in  our 


JEALOUSY  IN  FEATHERS.  Fig.  20S. 

local  town  and  receive  on  an  average  11  cents  a  box 
by  the  crate,  and  get  back  about  half  of  the  empty 
crates.  The  berries  are  all  sorted  and  my  No.  1  boxes 
are  stamped  with  my  name.  My  berries  are  grown  on 
black  sand  and  clay  loarn ;  the  ground  is  well  plowed, 
disked,  dragged  and  planked ;  then  the  plants  are  set 
two  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows  are  three  feet 
eight  inches  from  center  to  center;  the  plants  are  kept 
from  four  to  six  inches  apart.  I  use  a  one-horse  culti¬ 
vator  and  good  sharp  hoes  to  tend  them.  I  grow  my 
own  plants.  I  use  cane  pomace  to  mulch  with ;  it  is 
cut  at  the  cane  mill  into  pieces  about  two  inches  long 
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and  makes  a  good  mulch,  as  there  is  but  little  weed 
seed  in  it.  My  yield  of  berries  is  about  4,000  quarts  to 
the  acre  of  No.  1  and  500  quarts  of  No.  2.  The  berries 
are  sorted  as  they  are  picked,  and  are  sold  the  same  day. 
Most  of  the  picking  is  done  by  my  own  family.  I 
usually  hire  about  four  pickers,  pay  from  1J/2  to  two 
cents  a  box;  grow  about  ll/2  acre;  have  the  best  results 
from  newly-set  beds.  The  reason  I  selected  potatoes, 
seed  corn,  bees  and.  berries  as  a  sort  of  a  side  issue  to 
my  regular  farming  is  because  it  is  something  that 


everybody  is  not  in.  They  are  looked  upon  by  some 
as  small  things,  but  they  helped  very  much  to  lift  the 
$4,000  mortgage  that  was  once  on  my  farm.  When  I 
began  growing  berries  about  12  years  ago  I  sold  straw¬ 
berries  for  $3.60  a  crate  and  bought  25  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  with  the  same  abount  of  money.  That  man 
who  sold  me  the  corn  is  still  renting  a  farm  and  not 
bothering  himself  with  growing  berries.  My  sweet  corn 
seed  brings  about  $2.25  a  bushel.  H.  R.  brown. 


COAL  TAR  ON  SHINGLES. 

I  asked  one  of  our  neighbors  about  his  experience  in 
the  use  of  coal  tar  on  shingles,  and  he  told  me  that 
in  1869  he  shingled  his  barn  with  spruce  shingles,  first 
dipping  them  in  coal  tar.  The  shingles  were  removed 
in  1903 ;  they  were  perfectly  sound,  but  had  split  so 
badly  the  roof  was  leaking.  Had  they  been  pine  they 
would  have  lasted  at  least  ten  years  longer.  Before 
the  staging  was  removed  a  coating  of  tar  was  applied, 
also  another  coat  about  15  years  later.  “It  was  the 
worst  job  I  ever  undertook,”  he  said.  “The  sun  lying 
on  the  black  tar  was  almost  unbearable.  It  peeled  the 
skin  from  our  hands  and  faces,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  wear  cloth  masks  with  eye  holes.  It  covered  our 
clothing,  sticking  it  to  the  tar  and  tearing  it  when  we 
moved.  I  would  not  use  it  again,  the  discomfort  in 
applying  it  was  so  great.”  F.  c.  curtis. 

Maine. 

A  correspondent  asks  concerning  the  use  of  coal  tar 
on  shingles.  I  will  give  him  my  experience :  In  the 
Winter  of  1866  and  1867  we  cut  some  large  pine  trees 
that  branched  out  and  made  limbs  too  crooked  to  saw 
into  boards,  and  we  drew  the  limbs  and  some  trees  that 
were  too  small  to  saw  into  boards  to  a  mill  and  had 
them  sawed  into  shingles.  Then  we  sorted  them  over, 
taking  out  those  that  had  the  least  sap  in  them,  and 
would  lie  pretty  clear  to  the  weather  and  dried  them, 
and  in  the  Spring  dipped  them  into  boiling  coal  tar  and 
let  them  drip  what  they  would,  throwing  them  into  a 
pile  where  they  lay  till  the  first  of  July,  when  we  laid 
them  on  a  barn  roof  75  feet  long.  In  the  Spring  of 
1900  the  barn  was  burned,  and  there  had  never  been 
anything  done  to  the  roof  since  the  shingles  were  laid. 
It  would,  however,  soon  have  needed  repairs.  Ten  years 
after  the  shingles  were  laid  the  dew  would  drop  from 
the  eaves  of  the  barn  in  the  mornings.  It  was  not  a 
very  pleasant  job  to  lay  the  shingles,  as  the  tar  was 
not  all  dried  into  them.  It  is  great  economy  to  tar 
them,  as  they  will  last  twice  as  long  and  the  moss  will 
not  grow  on  them.  If  first  quality  shingles  were  laid 
they  should  be  painted  over  with  tar  once  in  eight 
years,  and  then  they  would  last  a  lifetime.  c.  F.  k. 

YELLOW  TREFOIL  AS  A  FORAGE  CROP. 

Readers  In  Kentucky  ask  about  the  value  of  Yellow  tre¬ 
foil  for  stock  feeding,  and  for  improving  the  soil.  In 
some  parts  of  the  State  we  are  told  that  this  crop  is  being 
quite  largely  sown  in  place  of  the  clovers,  as  it  Is  thought 
it  will  grow  on  very  poor  soil.  Is  it  worth  growing  where 
clover  or  cow  peas  will  thrive?  The  question  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  Prof.  Garman  of  the  Kentucky  Station,  who  an¬ 
swers  as  follows : 

We  have  experimented  with  the  plant  in  our  forage 
plots  for  a  good  many  years,  and  find  no  difficulty  in 
growing  it  there,  though  it  produces  so  little  forage  as 
co-moared  with  Red  clover  and  White  clover  that  we 
cannot  recommend  it  for  this  section  of  Kentucky.  It 
is  a  member  of  the  clover  family,  developing  nodules 
on  the  roots,  and  so  is  calculated  to  improve  soil.  It  i3 
fair  forage  also,  and  in  European  countries  is  valued  as 
grazing  for  sheep.  We  have  some  soils  in  the  mountain 
counties  upon  which  it  is  calculated  to  grow,  and  where 
the  more  productive  and  valuable  clovers  will  not  thrive. 
I  should  feel  disposed  to  recommend  it  for  trial  on  the 
foothills  of  eastern  Kentucky.  Where  such  plants  as 
cow  peas  and  Red  clover  can  be  grown,  trefoil  is  not 
calculated  to  be  valuable.  I  observed  in  a  letter  recent¬ 
ly  received  from  Williamstown  that  there  is  some  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  whether  Yellow  Sweet  clover,  Melilotus 
officinalis,  is  the  same  as  trefoil.  The  sweet  clovers 
are  very  different  plants;  both  of  them  grow  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  both  of  them  do  well  on  clayey  ground. 
They  are  nitrogen  fixers.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  stock  does  not  like  the  forage  and  will  eat  almost 
anything  else.  Trefoil  (Medicago  lupulina)  grows 
more  like  White  clover,  but  is  even  slighter  in  growth, 
and  has  a  vellow  head  of  blossoms.  The  seeds  are 
sometimes  imported  into  this  country  to  be  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  Red  clover  seeds,  to  which  they  bear  some 
resemblance.  With  clover  seed,  the  plant  has  been  scat¬ 
tered  through  this  and  other  Middle  States,  and  is  fre- 
uently  to  be  seen  growing  in  meadows  and  pastures.  I 
should  say  of  it  that  it  may  have  a  value  on  the  hilly 
land  in  the  mountain  counties.  I  regard  Red  clover 
and  cow  peas  as  very  much  more  valuable,  and  as  these 
can  be  grown  on  the  level  land  of  Blue-grass  Kentucky, 
and  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  I  see  no  reason 
why  farmers  should  make  use  of  trefoil  instead  of 
them.  H.  GARMAN. 
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TROUBLE  WITH  BURSTING  CABBAGE. 

The  growing  of  late  cabbage  to  be  harvested  and 
stored  or  sold  for  Winter  use  is  a  difficult  problem  to 
handle.  What  will  be  ideal  one  season  will  be  unsuc¬ 
cessful  another.  What  is  considered  the  proper  time  to 
plant  in  the  field  one  season  is  too  early  another,  or  too 
late  at  some  other  time.  There  can  be  no  set  rule  for 
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the  time  to  plant,  neither  can  we  know  just  how  long 
the  crop  is  going  to  be  in  maturing.  Since  moisture 
and  sunshine  enter  largely  into  the  time  occupied  by 
this,  as  well  as  many  others  of  our  quick-growing  crops, 
the  lack  of,  or  the  excess  of,  either  sunshine  or  mois¬ 
ture,  either  hastens  or  retards  growth.  Were  I  going 
to  plant  cabbage  on  soil  that  I  knew  was  too  strong  for 
cabbage  (by  the  way,  that  soil  I  have  not  seen  yet  per¬ 
sonally)  I  would  first  crop  it  with  some  crop  that  would 
use  up  the  excess  plant  food,  then  plant  to  cabbage. 
The  cabbage  will  not  burst  till  ripe  or  at  the  time  when 
it  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  field.  Hence  the 
nearer  we  can  guess  how  long  it  is  going  to  be  growing 
the  nearer  we  can  set  plants  right.  Then  again  soluble 
plant  food  enters  largely  into  the  time  it  takes  for  this 
plant  to  mature.  Here  we  use  quite  large  quantities  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  feed  it  to  the  plant  as  it  shows  us 
its  needs.  This  naturally  governs  the  growth  to  a 
considerable  extent.  If  I  find  the  crop  growing  as  fast 
as  I  think  it  should,  I  do  not  apply  any  nitrate,  but 
such  cases  are  rare.  I  usually  apply  at  least  one  dress¬ 
ing  of  nitrate  and  sometimes  more,  using  small  quanti¬ 
ties  each  time.  Preparation  of  the  soil  has  much  to 
do  with  the  growth  and  length  of  time  it  takes  to  ma¬ 
ture.  A  field  intended  for  cabbage  should  be  prepared 
some  time  in  advance  of  planting  to  allow  the  soil  to 
settle  and  become  compact.  It  is  rare  that  cabbage  does 
well  on  freshly-plowed  and  prepared  land.  Cultivation 
stimulates  the  plant  and  induces  it  to  push  forward 
more  rapidly,  hence  reaches  maturity  earlier.  I  would 
therefore  cultivate  less  late  in  the  season.  When  it 
came  to  fertilizers  I  would  use  those  lower  in  nitrogen 
with  a  fair  content  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Tn 
the  question  of  varieties,  there  are  some  I  believe  that 
show  a  tendency  to  burst  much  more  easily  than  others. 
I  have  found  Nonesuch  a  variety  that  heads  and  stands 
well  before  it  will  burst;  in  fact,  it  will  open  on  under 
side  head  next  to  stem  before  it  does  on  top;  this  does 
not  do  as  much  harm,  however.  I  am  told  that  Autumn 
King  is  another  variety  that  stands  well  without  burst¬ 
ing.  There  is  another  and  last  remedy.  When  your 
cabbage  shows  signs  of  ripeness  go  over  field  and  start 
or  pull  the  plant  part  way  out  of  ground,  cutting  off  a 
part  of  its  water  supply.  This  usually  corrects  matters. 
I  have  done  this  at  times  with  success. 

C.  C.  HULSART. 

DON’T  USE  LEAD  PIPE. 

Allow  me  to  utter  my  protest  against  the  strange 
advice  of  “E.  E.  S.,”  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  then 
give  my  own  experience  in  using  iron  pipe  for  the  past 
32  years,  without  the  slightest  harm  by  rust  to  any 
linen  washed  in  pure  soft  spring  water  that  has  con¬ 
stantly  been  running  through  800  feet  of  iron  pipe  all 
these  years;  nor  has  the  pipe  yet  given  out.  But  if 
I  had  to  lay  new  pipe  every  ten  years  I  would  never 
use  lead  or  galvanized  iron  pipe.  Lead  is  a  deadly 
poison  when  taken  into  the  system  either  through  the 
stomach  or  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  by  the  use  of 
hair  dyes,  etc.  I  have  personally  known  so  many  fami¬ 
lies  ruining  their  health,  and  many  losing  their  lives 
by  using  water  coming  through  lead  aqueducts,  that 
before  putting  my  pipe  in  I  would  not  have  accepted 
the  gift  of  lead  piping  had  anyone  dug  the  well  and 
laid  the  lead  pipe  for  nothing.  Right  in  sight  of  my 
dwelling,  a  mile  across  the  valley,  the  father  and  mother 
both  died  of  lead  poisoning,  and  a  son  had  been  25 
years  a  helpless  cripple  from  the  same  cause.  My 
family  physician,  who  married  a  daughter  and  sister  of 
these  lead  victims,  gave  me  this  information,  but  the 
family  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  until  too  late  to  save 
themselves.  I  could  fill  several  pages  of  foolscap  paper 
yvith  the  recital  of  individual  cases  of  lead  poisoning 


of  which  I  personally  know.  If  the  water  contains  lime 
it  will  soon  coat  the  lead  and  perhaps  do  little  harm 
after  that.  But  the  purer  the  water  the  more  it  acts 
on  the  lead  and  the  greater  the  danger.  I  used  iron 
pipe  lined  simply  with  coal  tar.  But,  of  course,  that 
tar  has  been  gone  years  ago,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
much  rust  inside  the  pipe.  But  the  water  running 
steadily  day  and  night  the  year  round,  the  water  comes 
clear,  and  the  outdoor  faucets  do  not  freeze  when  the 
mercury  is  20  degrees  -below  zero.  By  turning  the 
water  on  full  head  suddenly  the  water  will  show  some 
rust  now.  But  iron  is  by  no  means  an  unhealthy  tonic. 
I  have  since  put  in  an  irrigating  plant  and  used  only 
plain  iron  pipe,  but  two  inches  in  diameter  instead  of 
one  inch,  as  at  the  first  well.  The  fall  from  my  first 
well  to  the  lower  tenement  kitchen  is  59  feet.  The 
second  well  is  a  few  rods  from  the  other  on  about  the 
same  level.  But  we  get  from  30  feet  fall  to  75  feet, 
according  to  the  varying  faucets  we  draw  from  for 
irrigation.  Some  years  ago  the  lead  pipe  question  was 
discussed  at  an  institute  of  our  horticultural  and  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  of  Worcester  County  nearly  all  one 
day.  We  had  physicians  that  explained  the  danger. 
And  many  men  gave  their  own  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  that  accorded  fully  with  all  the  warning  from 
the  doctors.  S.  H.  r. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

I  notice  in  your  letters  concerning  springs  and  the 
use  of  their  waters,  that  lead  pipe  is  advised  regard¬ 
less  of  results.  Where  the  water  has  an  appreciable  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  in  it,  in  solution,  as  in  Philadelphia  it  pre¬ 
cipitates  upon  the  inner  coat  of  the  pipe  as  a  carbonate 
of  lead — insoluble — absolutely  free  from  danger  as  a 
lead  poison.  Where  the  water  is  chemically  pure  or  re¬ 
latively  a  pure,  soft  water,  it  is  wise  to  examine  and 
see  whether  the  water  is  a  carrier  of  lead — producing 
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a  slow,  insidious  lead  poisoning.  Farm  house  wells 
frequently  are  recipients  of  sewage  from  barnyards  or 
closets.  This  water  is  particularly  dangerous  if  it  holds 
in  solution  germs  of  typhoid  fever.  Where  such  water 
is  used  it  is  particularly  brilliant,  and  if  questioned,  a 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  crystal 
dropped  in  a  glass  of  it  will  immediately  show  columns 
of  beautiful  pearl  wreaths,  and  if  charged  with  lime¬ 
stone  the  color  will  be  a  dirty  yellow. 

Pennsylvania.  dr.  b.  h.  detwiler. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  A  MAINE  ORCHARD. 

Last  Fall  I  moved  on  to  a  farm  in  Androscoggin  County, 
Maine.  Soil,  light  sandy  loam,  appears*  to  he  very  deficient 
in  humus,  underlaid  with  clay,  which  crops  out  in  some  of 
the  lower  places.  1.  IIow  can  I  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
soil?  Will  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  do  anything  as  far 
north  as  this  (44  degrees)  sown  at  last  cultivating?  IIow 
about  Sand  vetch?  2.  People  tell  me  that  Timothy  will  not 
grow  on  this  sandy  soil :  that  I  will  have  to  use  Red-top 
instead,  hut  I  never  have  been  able  to  do  much  with  Red-top 
on  dry  land.  Will  any  of  the  grasses  advertised  in  the  seed 
catalogues  take  the  place  of  Timothy?  3.  I  have  an  orchard 
of  about  30  apple  trees,  mostly  large  ones,  about-  all  native 
fruit.  What  would  I  best  top-work  on  them  for  shipping; 
Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  or  is  there  some  other  kind  better? 
One  agent  told  me  to  work  my  old  trees  into  Baldwins  if 
I  wanted  to,  but  not  set  young  Baldwins,  as  they  would 
not  do  well.  Our  Winters  are  cold — 14  degrees  below 
zero  last  Winter  a  mile  from  here — but  my  farm  is  sheltered 
from  high  winds  and  the  cold  of  the  river  bottom.  4.  I 
belong  to  the  50-year-old  class.  What  kind  of  apples  would 
I  better  set  for  a  young  orchard ;  something  that  will  be 
likely  to  sell  as  shipping  apples  15  years  hence?  I  intend 
trying  the  mulch  method,  think  to  save  moisture,  and  add 
humus  to  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  c.  B.  G. 

Durham,  Me. 

1.  The  best  treatment  for  your  soil  is  to  secure  a 
good  stand  of  Mammoth  clover.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  seeding  to  clover  alone  or  by  sowing  to  oats 
this  Spring  and  seeding  with  this  crop.  Cow  peas  and 
Soy  beans  have  both  been  grown  at  the  experiment 
station  at  Orono,  but  very  few  tubercles  were  developed, 
and  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  it  would  be  better  to 


inoculate  the  soil  with  material  obtained  from  some 
locality  where  these  crops  had  previously  been  grown. 
2.  In  seeding  for  hay  in  some  parts  of  Androscoggin 
County  the  following  formula  is  used  with  good  re¬ 
sults  :  15  pounds  Timothy,  five  pounds  Red-top,  10 

pounds  Red  clover,  five  pounds  Alsike.  For  permanent 
pasture  on  your  soil  I  should  add  from  five  to  10  pounds 
Kentucky  Blue  grass.  Orchard  grass  is  also  sometimes 
used  in  place  of  Timothy,  but  personally  I  do  not  favor 
it.  3.  You  cannot  do  better  than  Baldwin  in  top-graft¬ 
ing  your  apnle  trees.  In  starting  a  young  orchard  I 
should  prefer  planting  Stark,  Spy  or  Tolman,  and  top¬ 
working  to  Baldwin  at  four  or  five  years  of  age.  4.  The 
leading  commercial  sorts  that  come  into  bearing  in  the 
shortest  time  are  Stark,  Wealthy  and  Ben  Davis.  I  do 
not  favor  the  latter,  because  of  its  poor  quality  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  easily  injured  in  case  of  frost  before 
harvesting.  w.  m.  munson. 

Maine. 


OIL  AND  IRON  FOR  SHINGLES. 

I  note  an  inquiry  on  page '401  as  to  the  use  of  coal  tar 
on  shingles,  and  *want  to  say  don’t.  Posts  dipped  in 
hot  coal  tar  to  a  point  six  inches  above  ground  will 
last  many  years — I  don't  know  how  long.  A  few  years 
ago  I  saw  posts  thus  treated  taken  from  a  loose,  gravelly 
soil  18  years  after  they  were  set,  and  on  examining 
them  with  a  hatchet  they  seemed  as  hard  and  sound 
as  ever;  while  a  fence  just  across  the  street  made  with 
the  same  kind  of  posts  near  the  same  time  had  to  have 
new  posts  in  about  10  years.  As  to  shingles,  I*  would 
advise  iron  paint  applied  before  laying,  high  enough 
to  cover  both  laps.  In  1890  I  built  my  last  residence. 
The  architect  told  me  that  a  slate  roof  would  cost  $150 
more  than  would  a  shingle  roof.  So  I  bought  the  cheap¬ 
est  grade  of  well-seasoned  hemlock  shingles,  then  I 
bought  52  gallons  of  oil  and  about  a  peck  of  oxide  of 
iron,  making  a  paint  such  as  tinners  use.  Placing  these 
in  a  large  kettle,  I  heated  it,  and  stirring  it  frequently 
I  dipped  the  shingles  to  a  point  10  to  12  inches  up  from 
the  butts.  When  dry  they  were  laid.  I  then  went  on  to 
the  roof  and  with  a  stiff  whitewash  brush  slightly 
moistened  with  the  paint  I  wiped  the  finished  roof, 
more  for  the  looks  of  it  than  for  anything  else.  Six 
years  from  that  time  I  enlarged  the  front  porch,  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  a  much  better,  grade  of  pine  shingles,  but- 
without  dipping  them  in  the  paint ;  but  to  have  the  color 
the  same  as  that  of  the  main  roof  I  painted  the  roof 
after  it  was  finished.  Last  Summer,  after  it  had  been 
on  10  years,  it  began  leaking  so  badly  that  I  had  it 
newly  shingled.  At  that  time  the  workmen  examined 
the  shingles  on  the  main  roof  and  pronounced  them 
perfectly  sound — seemingly  as  good  as  ever. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. _  i.  A.  thayer. 

YOUNG  STOCK  AT  SUNRISE  FARM. 

At  Sunrise  Farm  Mr.  Corbin  has  a  nice  herd  of 
Holstein  cows  for  his  dairy  farm.  He  raises  his  best 
calves,  part  of  them  for  his  own  herd  and  part  for  other 
people  to  buy.  His  own  children  and  hist  little  nieces 
and  nephews  from  New  York  City  have  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  every  Summer  to  train  the  calves,  and  to  get  a 
lot  of  innocent  fun  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  out  of  the 
Experience.  Fig.  212  is  suggestive.  Mr.  Corbin  not 
only  believes  in  purebred  cows,  but  he  believes  in  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins  for  the  common  farmer  and  creamery 
patron.  He  finds  his  herd  more  profitable  at  the  cream¬ 
ery  since  he  has  been  keeping  purebred  animals,  and 
of  course  he  makes  some  sales  at  a  more  profitable 
price  than  he  could  with  common  stock.  The  exercise, 


YOUNG  THINGS  ON  THE  FARM.  Fig.  212. 

out  of  doors,  that  the  children  find,  as  indicated  by  the 
picture,  is  not  only  good  for  the  children,  but  is  a 
benefit  to  the  calves.  After  having  been  handled  in 
this  way  the  young  animals  will  no  longer  be  wild  nor 
timid  if  good  care  is  taken  of  them.  Such  animals  are 
more  readily  developed  to  make  good  cows  than  those 
that  are  wild,  and  afraid  of  every  motion  that  is  made. 
A  scared  cow  is  a  dairy  misfit.  h.  h.  l. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


f Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a. 
separate  piece  of  paper. "I 


REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 

The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS,  ....  Norwich.  N.  Y. 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER,  .  .  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
S.  P.  FRANCHOT,  .  .  .  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER, . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH,  .  .  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE . Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  ....  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  .  .  East  Schodack,  N  .Y. 


THE  PICTURES. 

The  picture  of  one  of  Cosgrove’s  Wy- 
andottes,  on  page  442,  shows  a  fine  bird, 
one  of  the  sort  that  helps  pay  the  rent. 
Every  year  adds  to  the  popularity  of  the 
good-natured  and  chunky  Wyandottes. 
They  attend  to  business  and  do  not  need 
a  seven-foot  fence  to  keep  them  at  home. 

The  two  hens  in  the  next  picture,  Fig. 
208,  would  each  like  to  claim  the  egg. 
As  laying  an  egg  is  the  highest  ambition 
•of  a  hen’s  life — next  to  hatching  it — these 
two  biddies  may  well  be  as  jealous  as 
some  humans  are. 

Both  the  little  girl  and  the  dog  have 
stopped  to  rest  in  Fig.  209.  The  shafts 
are  a  little  large  for  the  dog,  but  with  a 
good-natured  driver  he  will  not  suffer. 
We  never  received  so  many  pictures  of 
children  and  their  pets.  Surely  the  rising 
generation  on  the  farms  is  starting  life 
happily. 

1  he  fine-looking  Jersey  cow  shown  on 
page  443  was  bred  and  raised  by  J.  Aldus 
Herr,  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Mr.  Herr 
says  this  is  the  sort  of  cow  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  show.  Good  Jersey  cows  bring 
gold  out  of  the  earth  as  truly  as  a  miner 
does. 

The  three  Ohio  farmers  sitting  on  the 
log  in  Fig.  211  are  all  over  60,  good  farm¬ 
ers,  shrewd  and  kindly.  A  report  of  their 
sayings  and  experiences  would  make  a 
good  story  of  philosophy  and  homely  life. 

Salt  on  Silage. 

J.  B.,  Pennsylvania. — Will  salt  improve 
silage  when  put  in  silo;  if  so  what  amount 
should  be  used  per  ton? 

A  ns.  There  is  little  to  be  gained,  so 
far  as  the  preservation  of  the  silage  itself 
it  concerned,  in  adding  salt  at  the  time  of 
filling.  The  salt  would,  of  course,  be  of 
value  in  the  feed  and  might  tend  to  check 
fermentation  a  little,  but  in  the  amount 
which  could  be  used,  this  effect  is  not 
worth  considering.  The  use  of  lime  or 
charcoal  would  be  objectionable. 

F.  H.  KING. 

Use  ol  Kainit. 

A.  8.  H.,  Conyngham ,  Pa. — May  I  ask 
whether  kainit  can  successfully  be  used  in 
buckwheat  and  if  so  in  what  quantity  per 
acre?  Also  can  it  be  used  on  cabbage  and  on 
oats;  would  it  be  better  to  drill  it  over  the 
whole  patch  or  in  the  row  for  cabbages,  and 
how  much  per  acre? 

Ans.— Kainit  contains  12  per  cent  pot¬ 
ash  and  nothing  else  in  the  way  of  direct 
plant  food.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  kainit  is  a  complete  fertil¬ 
izer.  Jt  does  not  contain  any  nitrogen  or 
phosphoric  acid,  which  the  buckwheat  and 
cabbage  must  have.  You  cannot  drill 
kainit  alone  successfully — it  is  too  sticky  to 
run  well  through  the  drill.  We  would 
scatter  it  along  the  .tqw  c.abbage.  A 
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good  dressing  for  most  crops  is  ISO 
pounds  per  acre  of  actual  potash.  To  get 
this  amount  you  must  use  1,225  pounds  of 
kainit,  while  300  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  will  give  the  same  amount.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  usually  influenced  greatly  by 
phosphoric  acid. 

A  Substitute  Rural  Mail  Carrier. 

G.  L.,  Petersburg,  AT  — -Does  the  regular 
rural  mall  carrier  have  to  furaish  his  horses 
free  to  the  substitute  when  be  btke§  hits  is 
days'  vacation,  ‘or  does  be  have  the  Fight  to 
charge  the  substitute  for  the  use  of  them, 
which  wilt  lUhke  double  pay  and  leave  the 
substitute  a  small  balance? 

Ans. — The  regulations  provide  that 
while  a  carrier  is  on  leave  of  absence  he 
must  see  that  his  substitute  is  provided 
with  proper  equipment  fef  SSfVing  the 
route.  If  the  substitute  uses  the  car¬ 
rier's  horse  the  carrier  may  make  a  rea¬ 
sonable  charge  therefor,  the  amount  to 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  carrier  and 
his  substitute.  p.  v.  degraw. 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Soot  for  Fertilbin/], 

Inquirer  (ATe>  4  ) . — YVe  have  about 

two  tons  of  80Pt  from  the  hot  blast  of  a 
blast  furnace.  Is  it  of  any  value,  and  could 
it  be  used  to  advantage  in  connection  with 
chemicals  in  mixing  a  fertilizer? 

Ans. — Soot  has  very  little  value  as  a 
fertilizer.  An  average  ton  contains  only 
about  six  pounds  of  nitrogen,  10  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  50  of  potash.  People 
often  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  soot 
is  the  same  as  ashes.  It  consists  of 
small  bits  of  the  fuel  charred  but  not 
fully  burned,  blown  out  in  the  draft  from 
the  fire.  These  charred  bits  collect 
on  the  chimney  or  shaft.  Do  not  try 
to  mix  the  soot  with  chemicals.  It  has 
a  value  on  light  soils  in  giving  them  a 
darker  color  so  that  they  warm  earlier 
and  hold  the  heat  better. 

Fertilising  a  Ydinig  Orchard 

&>  RpriUtf  Gity/,  Pd.—i  yl&hl&d  5'n  orch¬ 
ard  last  Spring  pf  apple  and  3,000 

peach  trees.  t&st  year  I  used  bone  and  ni¬ 
trate  of  suda  for  fertilizer ;  then  in  August 
sowed  Crimson  clover  to  turn  under  as  a 
cover  crop  this  Spring.  What  Is  the  best 
fertilizer  to  use  now?  Can  I  do  any  better 
than  continuing  the  use  of  bone  and  nitrate 
of  soda?  How  about  basic  slag  alone,  or 
with  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda?  I  feel  as 
though  I  am  unable  to  decide  what  would  be 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  would  very 
much  like  your  advice  in  the  matter. 

Ans. — In  using  bone  and  nitrate  of 
soda  you  give  these  trees  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  but  no  potash.  The 
Crimson  clover  will  furnish  more  nitro¬ 
gen — probably  with  the  bone  and  nitrate 
all  the  young  trees  need.  From  our  own 
experience  we  would  not  use  more  nitro¬ 
gen  this  year  unless  the  trees  gave  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  needed  it.  We  should 
use  acid  phosphate  or  basic  slag  and 
sulphate  of  potash;  and  watch  the  trees 
carefully..  If  ill  Jlihe  or  July  they  are 
not  growing  Well  and  do  not  show  a  rich 
green  color,  we  should  use  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrate  of  soda. 


Look 

Into 

It. 


mpire  Fence 


We 
Pay 
The 
freight 


TWENTY  TO  ONE 

We’d  rather  get  twenty  email  orders 
than  one  big  order  for  same  amount  of 

ALL  No.  9  STEEL  WIRE 

El  _ 

Because  it  makes  more  farmers 
acquainted  with  it. 

We  want  you  to  know  about  this 
fence.  Knowing  Empire 
fence  makes  the  sales. 

We  want  a  small 
order.  EMPIRE 
fence  sold  you  at  wholesale,  all 
ready  to  staple  to  posts.  We  guar¬ 
antee  It.  Write  today  for  more 
information  about  the  No.  9  wire. 

BOND  STEEL  rOST  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan 


CALDWELL 
TANKS 

are  nothing  like  the  or¬ 
dinary  kind.  Better  ma¬ 
terial,  better  hooping, 
better  workmanship,  re¬ 
sults  in  better  service, 
longer  life,  less  repairs. 

Give  unexcelled  ser¬ 
vice  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  at  reasonable 
cost.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogne. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

“  cowers 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Kngines 


ALFALFA 

J.  E.  Wing  &  Bros.,  Box  23, 


—Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  andFRKE 
directions  “23”  on  growing. 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

in  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL  CRATES. 
They  Bare  one-third  time.  Strong,  durable, 
cheap.  9c  and  llo each, disoounts  onquantides. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Ulu8tr*ted  booklet. 

Gentva  Cooparaga  Co.,Boi?0,  Geneya.O. 


THINK 

WHAT  YOU 
SAVE  BY 

USING 


It§  Economy  iies  in  its  great  durability,  edsS  df  dfiplle&tioft  and 
minimum  cost  for  repairs.  Once  on  you  have  a  roof  that  is 

WEATHER-PROOF,  DURABLE,  FIRE-RESISTING 

No  tar  to  melt  or  crack;  no  paper  to  tear  or  rot;  nothing  to 
corrode.  A  roof  that  imparts  an  even  temperature  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine;  the  market  is  full  of  imitations. 
Look  for  |he  ffame  l,jltj8SkdItJn  stamped  on  the  under  side  of  each 
Fdil  every  four  feet.  Write  for  sampies  ana  priGS§: 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

General  Offices:  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

•  ranches:  Chicago  boston  Philadelphia  st.  Louis  Kansas  city  Atlanta 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clnrk’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  IPs  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfnlfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  P0LECUTA 


V  N0  £ 


_ *  ■  SEND  E0R 

-SC  •  CIRCULARS  TO  THE  :=! 

CUTAWAY 

-V  1 1  a  nnniii  An  -'V' 


Wg'i  HARROW  CO.o 

"f^/IIIGGANUM  CONNjg 


Jointed  Foie  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

Dlsvk’s  Rutewlble  Hush  and  llog  Plow, 
a  track  6  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will 
plow  a  llew  cut  fnrell,  His 
double  aetloh  Cutaway  Harrow 
keKjts  laud  true,  hiovtis  1,01)0  hma 
of  earth,  cutu  st)  aorei  per  day. 


Cuts  i 

ML 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

89  Main  St-,  lligganum,  Conn. 


gWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR 


ready  May  20. 


SALE. 
i5  per  M.  Plants 
John  Casazza,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


For  Blight  and  Bugs 

To  accomplish  results  you 
must  satu  rate  all  parts  ofthe 
vines  with  a  Hue,  fog-llke 
spray.  Powerful  and  steady 
pressure  Is  necessary  to 
spray  Bordeaux  mixture.  So 
you  want 

BROWN’S 


TRACTION  SPRAYER 

|  For  large  fields.  Sprays  (1 
I  rows  at  a  time,  any  width 
160  pounds  pressure  turns. 

_  leaves  bo  solution  gets  to  all 

heels  generate  power.  Cypress 
ink  holds  100  gallons.  Easily  adjusted  for  orchard 
and  vineyard  work.  Small  Crowors-wlth  Racresor 
less  need  our  low  priced  Auto  Spray  No.  1.  Easy,  fast 
work  with  hand  power.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Catalogue— All  Styles  and  Sizes  and  prices. 
The  E.C.  Brown  Co., 28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  Steel,  m»de  to  last)  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  tip  to  8  inches.  HTML  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
Ol,U  GEARS,  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs^ 

TO  FIT  ALL 

_  WAGONS. 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


STEEL  WHEELS 


DOG  POWERS 


will  run  hand  cream, 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.  w  “S'VL,. 
Vox  11.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y.  cheapen 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 


Leggett’s  Dusters 

Save  Crops  when  other  Methods  Fail. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 

The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 


LEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 
, DUSTER 


The  BEETLE 

(Horse  Power)  dusts  four 
rows 

The  JUMBO  ™g* 

20-Page  Spray  Calendar  gives  information  regarding  Dusters 
Address  of  nearest  dealer  mailed  on  request# 

LEGGETT  &  BKO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOK  SAI.E— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  84.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  »7.50  and  S8. OO  bushel 
Onion  sets.  82.00  and  $2.50  bushel,  Cow  Pens 
882.50  to  *2.75  bushel.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 


nil  I  PROD  1308  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
rULL  UnUr  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS-None  better  grown.  Buy 
direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  R.  8CHAUBEK,  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake.  N.Y. 


DEAR  TREES 

■  Quinces  and  Stock  by  Mail  a  Specialty 

and  all  other  kinds  of  Treei  and  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


FRUIT  and 
ORNAMENTAL 
Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants. 

_ _ _ pages),  also  Pe- 

scViptive^LisFof  Novelties  and  Spedalties  with  bean- 
tifnf colored  plate  of  the  New'  Hardy  White  Rose  SN  O  W 
QUEEN  (Fran  Karl  Druschki)  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Nurserjmen-HortlcnUnrlsts, 
Established  1840.  Boc heater,  New  York. 


TREES 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
‘  ■  '  Novelties  and  S 


The  PERFECTION  SPRAYER  Sprays  Everything 

For  Trees  use  it  as  a  hand-pump.  For  Potatoes  and 
all  Vegetables  use  the  horse-power.  It  creates  a 
perfect  mist,  not  affected  by  winds,  and  covers 
all  the  ground  and  plants. 

SIX  ROWS  AT  A  TIME.  No 

insect  life  escapes.  Oldest  and  best. 
Over  600  in  N.  Y.  State  alone.  For  full  particulars 
and  Catalogue,  address 

s*  THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

Box  70  _ HIGHTSTOWN.  N.J 


A  nni  T?  TDCETC  NOTHING  BUT 

Mr  rLL  I  it  C.  E-O  kogers  on  the  hill,  i 


Dansvilln,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Stock  is  right.  The  Prices  are  Right.  I  will  Use  you  Right.  Write  me 
for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  every  standard  variety  grown.  32nd 
anniversary.  _  S.  J.  CONNELLY,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL  CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA 

I  see  so  many  inquiries  in  The  R.  N-Y., 
concerning  the  growing  of  Alfalfa  that  I 
thought  I  would  give  some  of  my  ex¬ 
perience.  When  I  came  here  three  years 
ago  from  New  Mexico,  I  was  told  Alfalfa 
grew  here  to  perfection,  but  when  I  came 
to  put  up  the  hay,  I  found  I  got  about  two- 
thirds  as  much  hay  at  five  cuttings  as  I  did 
in  New  Mexico  at  three,  and  I  thought 
different.  Upon  examination  of  the  roots 
I  found  small  bunches  which  I  suppose 
were  the  bacteria,  but  they  were  not  very 
plentiful,  and  after  the  weather  became 
hot  and  the  rains  ceased,  I  could  not  find 
any.  I  was  told  that  a  top-dressing  of 
gypsum  (land  plaster)  would  increase  the 
yield,  but  it  seemed  to  me  a  joke  to  talk 
about  fertilizing  Alfalfa,  as  in  New 
Mexico  all  we  needed  do  to  a  piece  of 
poor  land  was  to  run  it  in  Alfalfa  two 
or  three  years  to  put  it  in-  shape  to  grow 
anything.  But  I  thought  I  would  try  it 
anyway,  so  I  got  a  ton  and  spread  it  on 
different  parts  of  the  field  from  150  to 
500  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  result  was 
about  three  times  as  much  hay  of  a  much 
better  color  and  quality  than  on  the  parts 
not  treated.  Now  I  am  satisfied  the  bac¬ 
teria  are  present  in  the  soil,  for  those 
who  have  used  nitrogen  on  their  seed 
have  had  no  good  results  so  far  as  I  can 
learn.  Gypsum  costs  here  $6.50  per  ton, 
and  200  pounds  per  acre  seems  to  be 
about  the  right  amount  to  apply.  I  have 
never  seen  any  Alfalfa  do  well  on  shal¬ 
low  soil,  or  where  water  stood  near  the 
surface,  nor  where  any  water  could  stand 
and  freeze  in  winter.  s.  E.  k. 

Dinuba,  California. 

R.  N-Y. — The  action  of  land  plaster  or 
sulphate  of  lime  in  the  soil  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  frequently  so  that  farmers  will 
not  class  it  with  fertilizers  which  add 
plant  food  to  the  soil.  While  lime  and 
sulphur,  which  the  plaster  contains,  are 
needed  by  plants,  most  soils  contain 
ample  supplies.  We  do  not  use  plaster 
for  its  plant  food,  but  because  it  acts 
upon  the  soil  to  make  potash  available. 
Potash  is  present  in  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  silicate,  that  is,  in  combination  with 
silica.  The  plaster  acts  to  some  extent 
to  break  up  these  combinations  and  set 
the  potash  free  so  that  plants  can  utilize 
it.  Thus  'in  this  'California  Alfalfa  field 
the  plaster  made  more  potash  available 
and  thus  indirectly  helped  the  Alfalfa. 
Probably  plaster  also  acts  to  some  extent 
to  free  phosphoric  acid  in  much  the  same 
way.  It  is  now  thought  that  the  former 
extensive  use  of  plaster,  especially  upon 
clover,  was  based  on  this  action.  Farmers 
merely  saw  that  the  plaster  helped  the 
clover,  but  did  not  know  why  or  how. 
Naturally  they  thought  the  plaster  acted 
directly  as  plant  food.  Really  it  was  part 
of  a  fertilizer  factory  in  the  soil,  and 
helped  mostly  by  setting  potash  free. 
Why  then  not  use  more  of  it  and  thus 
obtain  cheap  potash  from  the  soil  ?  All 
old  farmers  know  that  after  a  time  plas¬ 
ter  failed  to  give  these  striking  results. 
Why?  Because  the  combinations  of  pot-  j 
ash  which  the  plaster  could  unlock  were 
exhausted — thus  continued  use  of  it  failed  ! 
to  show  results.  We  can  easily  see  how  j 
on  that  California  soil  plaster  is  all  that 
is  needed  now.  It  will  not  always  be 
so  and  farmers  on  other  soil  should  not 
think  it  will  do  the  same  for  them. 

Concrete  for  Well  Curbing. 

S.  F.  H.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — IIow  would 
concrete  do  for  well  30  feet  deep,  instead  of 
bricks,  to  wall  It  up?  How  thick  should  the 
coating  be  to  make  it  as  safe  as  bricks?  I 
want  to  dig  about  that  depth,  and  make  It 
a  driven  well  by  driving  pipe  about  15  feet 
more  to  the  water.  What  difficulty  might  1 
encounter  in  doing  this? 

Ans. — Concrete  makes  an  ideal  curb¬ 
ing  for  a  well  where  there  are  no  diffi¬ 
culties  of  installing  it,  and  if  the  well  is 
circular  in  section  and  of  the  ordinary 
diameter,  a  thickness  of  four  inches  will 
give  ample  strength.  If  there  are  no 
rocks  or  large  stones  encountered,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  driving  a  well 
point  15  or  more  feet  to  water.  In  the 
use  of  a  well  point  it  should  be  remem¬ 


bered  that  where  they  must  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  from  comparatively  fine 
sand  capacity  of  well  must  be  small. 
Where  the  material  is  coarse  enough  to 
permit  a  No.  50  strainer  to  be  used,  an 
18-inch  drive  point  would  supply  about  a 
pailful  of  water  per  minute  under  a  water 
pressure  of  eight  feet.  If  a  No.  80 
strainer  would  have  to  be  used  the  rate 
of  supply  would  be  less  than  10  pounds  of 
water  per  minute ;  while  if  a  No.  90 
strainer  must  be  used  the  supply  could 
only  be  less  than  three  pounds.  More 
exactly  stated,  the  ratio  of  the  three  sizes 
would  be,  under  eight  feet  of  water  pres¬ 
sure:  26.4  pounds  per  minute  for  No. 
50,  8.8  pounds  for  No.  80,  2.3  pounds  for 
No.  90.  Doubling  the  length  of  the  drive 
well  point  would  about  double  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  well  point  provided  the  full 
length  of  the  well  point  was  in  the  water 
bearing  stratum  of  the  same  degree  of 
coarseness.  f.  n.  king. 

Maple  Orchard  is  Not  “  Wood.” 

W.  M.  Wilton,  N.  II. — If  I  buy  the  wood 
on  a  wood  lot  at  auction  and  on  one  side  of 
the  lot  (and  joining  it)  there  is  a  maple 
sugar  orchard,  can  I  cut  it  down,  the  same 
as  the  other  wood?  Nothing  said  about  it 
at  the  auction. 

Ans. — In  answering  the  enclosed  in¬ 
quiry  it  would  be  my  judgment  that  a 
maple  orchard  would  not  naturally  be  in¬ 
cluded.  If  the  latter  was  to  be  included  it 
should  have  been  mentioned.  Of  course, 
technical  points  like  this  are  likely  to 
arise  and  the  general  understanding  of 
the  parties  might  have  been  clear  when 
the  transaction  was  made,  but  one  can¬ 
not  be  any  too  careful  in  plainly  setting 
forth  the  exact  conditions.  Had  the  sale 
been  made  of  "all  the  wood  on  a  farm,”  I 
doubt  not  that  the  sugar  grove  would 
come  in  under  this  head.  f.  wm,  rane. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story — all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
1  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


fJCr  Favorite  In  every  great  pota- 

V.ir— -  to  growing  district.  Get  free  catalog. 

The  Hoover-Front  Co.,  Lock  Box  56,  Avery,  0. 


1IE  Hoover  Digger 


Clean,  last 
work.  It  stands 
the  wear  and 
tear. 


SKl’AKATOItS  from  i  to  i o  horse.  Steam  and  Gasoline 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  i,  a  and  a  H.  Tread  Powers,  2 

to  8  Horse 
Sweep 
Powers,  Hand 
and  Power 
Corn  Shellers. 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cntters,  Wood  Saws, 
Steel  and  Wood  I-and 
Rollers. 

The  Mesalngcr  Mfg.  Co.  Box  1  ,  TatamJ» 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  "Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It* 

Practically  Eire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Elat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  K.N.-Y. 


THE  SEPARATOR  THAT 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF. 

Occasionally  the  intending  buyer  of  a  cream  separator  who 
has  but  a  small  amount  of  ready  cash  to  invest  is  tempted  to 
put  his  money  into  one  of  the  so-called  ‘‘cheap”  machines  which 
are  being  largely  advertised.  Although  he  recognizes  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machine  and  his  need  of  a  good 
separator,  he  invests  in  the  “cheap”  trashy  machine  because  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  ready  the  full  amount  which  he 
supposes  to  he  necessary  to  buy  a  DE  LAVAL.  This  is  where 
closer  investigation  of  the  matter  would  pay  him  well.  A 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

may  be  bought  upon  such  liberal  payment  terms  that  it  will 
more  than  earn  its  cost  while  the  buyer  is  paying  for  it.  In 
addition  the  DE  LAVAL  buyer  has  positive  assurance  that  his 
machine  will  be  good  for  at  least  twenty  years  of  service,  during 
which  time  it  will  save  every  possible  dollar  for  him  and  earn 
its  original  cost  over  and  over  again.  If  he  purchases  the  so- 
called  “cheap”  separator  he  must  pay  cash  in  advance  and  then 
take  the  chance  of  the  machine  becoming  worthless  after  a  year 
or  two  of  use,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cream  it  will  waste  while  it 
does  last, — all  of  which  means  that  the  buyer  has  virtually 
thrown  away  the  money  invested  in  the  “cheap”  separator  and 
wasted  his  time,  labor  and  product  in  the  bargain.  The 
DE  LAVAL  is  THE  separator  that  pays  for  itself, — lasts  on 
the  average  ten  times  longer  than  any  other  machine  and  insures 
the  greatest  possible  profits  in  the  end.  This  being  the  fact 
there  surely  can  be  no  economy  in  the  purchase  of  the  so-called 
“cheap”  separator,  however  small  its  first  cost  may  be 
Remember  that  the  DE  LAVAL  pays  for  itself.  Catalogue 
and  full  particulars  gladly  sent  upon  request.  Write  today. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  ('anal  Sts* 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1 1 15  Filbert  St, 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drtinim  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortland  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

11  Sc  10  Prlneen.  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND, OREC. 


DAN  PATCH  PACE  A  MILE.  IN  1:54? 

His  Trainer  Says  Dan  Will  Astonish  The  World  hi  1917. 

This  Beautiful  Picture 
In  6  Brilliant  Colors 
Mailed  To  You  Free. 
D»n  Pitch  1:55,  The  Paeiig  King. 
Creseeus  2:02^,  The  Trotting  King. 

We  have  Large,  Colored  Litho¬ 
graphs  of  our  World  Famous 
Champion  Stallions,  Dan  Batch 
1:55  and  Cresceus  2:02g,  in  an  Ex¬ 
citing  Speed  Contest.  It  is  16  by 
21  inches  and  shows  both  horses 
as  life-like  as  if  you  saw  them 
racing.  Mailed  Free,  Postage 
Prepaid. 

Write  For  This  Picture. 

1st,  Name  the  paper  in  which 
you  saw  this  offer.  2nd,  State  how 
much  live  stock  you  own. 

International  Slock  Food  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  WORLD’S  MOST  FAMOUS  HARNESS  HORSE  FARM 

International  Stock  Food  Farm  of  seven  hundred  acres,  owned  by  M.  W.  Savage,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  famous  harness  horse  farm  in  the  world  BECAUSE  it  owns  the  Four  World  Champion  Stallions,  DAN  PATCH  1  :f,0, 
Champion  Pacer  and  Fastest  Harness  Horse  in  the  World.  CRESCEUS  2 :02g ,  the  Champion  Trotting  Stallion  of  the  World. 
AKION  2 :07Ji,  the  Champion  2  and  3-year-old  Trotting  Stallion  to  high  wheel  iulky.  DIRECTUM  2:05J4 ,  the  champion  4-year 
old  Trotting  Stallion.  Also  Roy  Wilkes  2:06hj,  the  first  stallion  to  beat  2:10  and  World  Champion  for  four  years.  Allot 
these  stallions  and  the  one  hundred  brood  mares  and  their  colts  are  fed  “international  Stock  Food"  evoryday.  You  are 
specially  invited  to  visit  this  farm  at  Savage,  10  miles  from  Minneapolis,  and  see  the  every  day,  practical  results  of  feeding 
International  Stock  Food.  IW~3  Feeda  f  or  On*  Cent.  We  always  welcome  visitors. 


hide 


MACHINERY 


UBest  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Went  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE.  Jl.  X. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■onarch  Baehlnenr  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortlandt  Si.,  New  York. 


PRIVATE  WATER  WORKS 


ECONOMY  HOT  AIR  PUMP 

temperature  and  anv  desired  pressure  the  year  around.  RUN  Bv 

heat,  no  explosion,  no  exhaust,  no  troublp". 

NO  NOISE.  A  child  can  run  it.  We  equip  your  WATER  SUP¬ 
PLY  COMPLETE  with  either  Hot  Air  or  Electric  Pump,  pueu- 
matic  or  open  tank.  TEN  DAYS  TRIAL. 

i  288  Hudson  Street.  New  York. 

5-15  S.  Carpenter  St.,  Chicago. 


THOMAS  &  SMITH) 


t 


HUBBARD  S  FERTILIZERS  SUIT  I 


as  evinced  by  many 
letters  which  this  from 
a  customer  in  Rhode 
Island  is  a  fair  example 

Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  Prices. 

THE  ROGERS 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 


IT’S  A  PLEASURE  TO  HUSK  THE  CORN. 

Tub  Kou.krs  &  Hubbard  Co.t  Middletown,  Conn. 

Gentlemen : — This  is  my  second  vear  with  Hubbard’s 
Fertilizers,  and  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  cannot  find  any 
fault  with  them. 

I  am  raising  an  elegant  crop  of  Corn  on  pasture  land 
with  Hubbard's  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure. 
I  find  ittoo  strong  to  use  in  the  hill,  but  when  broadcasted 
:  he  Corn  comes  up,  and  then  it  grows  and  matures  ears  that 
make  husking  a  pleasure. 

I  have  as  fine  a  crop  of  Potatoes  this  vear  on  brush  land 
as  I  would  wish  to  sue.  raised  with  800  lbs.  per  ucre  of 
Hubbard’s  Market  Garden  Phosphate. 


&  HUBBARD  CO. 

_ MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Burbank’s  Spinelbss  Cacti.— Luther 
Burkank,  the  California  plant  breeder, 
has  issued  a  descriptive  price  list  of  his 
new  spineless  Opuntias  and  also  offers  a 
selection  of  the  older  commercial  vari¬ 
eties  from  which  his  hybrids  have  been 
developed.  Opuntia  is  probably  the  most 
interesting  genus  of  the  large  cactus 
family,  including  the  Indian  fig  and 
Mexican  Tuna,  both  long  regarded  as 
valuable  for  fruit  and  forage  in  the  arid 
or  semi-tropical  regions  in  which  they 
grow.  Mr.  Burbank’s  new  productions 
are  priced  at  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  eacla 
for  stock  and  control,  according  to  the 
supposed  merit  of  the  variety.  1  here  is 
no  novelty  in  spineless  Opuntias,  certain 
varieties  having  been  known  for  geneia- 
tions,  but  Mr.  Burbank  claims  to  have 
made  improvements  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  prices  demanded.  Opuntias  grow 
naturally  in  localities  subject  to  prolonged 
drouths.  They  have  been  adapted  by  nature 
to  resist  aridity  that  would  destroy  most 
other  plants,  and  are  defended  from  con¬ 
stant  attack  of  herbivorous  animals  bv 
their  armor  of  spines  and  spicules.  I  bus 
a  great  store  of  succulent  forage  of  low, 
but  available  food  value,  accumulates  to 
be  utilized  in  times  of  stress,  for  starving 
cattle,  provided  the  spines  are  sufficiently 
removed  to  permit  the  animals  to  con¬ 
sume  it.  This  is  done  by  slashing  with 
knives,  pulping  by  machinery  or  singeing 
by  fire,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  gasoline 
flame.  Thousands  of  cattle  have  been 
tided  over  disastrous  drouths  in  the  arid 
Southwest  by  the  free  use  of  the  wild 
growth  of  pear  or  prickly  pear,  as  the 
spiny  Opuntias  and  smaller  cacti  are 
locally  termed,  and  in  the  African  and 
Mediterranean  countries  in  which  Opuntias 
have  been  extensively  naturalized,  they 
have  been  regularly  used,  after  prepara¬ 
tion,  as  cattle  food  for  more  than  50 
years.  Under  the  ameliorating  effects  of 
cultivation,  varieties  nearly  or  quite  free 
from  spines  and  spicules  appear  and  may 
freely  be  increased  by  cutting  to  any  de¬ 
sired  limit,  but  they  require  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  protection  from  herbivorous 
animals.  They  must  be  fenced  in  even 
from  the  wild  rabbits  that  abound  in  our 
grazing  districts,  and  cared  for  practically 
in  the  manner  of  all  forage  crops,  if  they 
are  to  be  grown  at  all.  In  consideration 
of  its  limited  nutritive  value — cactus  con¬ 
taining  95  per  cent,  water  as  against  <9 
in  green  corn  stover,  our  soggiest  rough- 
age,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
culture  of  even  the  smoothest  Opuntia  is 
likely  to  be  profitable.  However,  the  idea 
of  developing  the  latent  possibilities  of 
the  cactus  family,  almost  exclusively  an 
American  group  of  plants,  by  systematic 
breeding  is  an  excellent  one  and  credit  is 
due  Mr.  Burbank  for  undertaking  it. 

The  Backward  Season. — The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  present  season  is  so  self-evi¬ 
dent  in  all  northern  localities  as  to  call 
for  little  comment.  If  not  a  record-break¬ 
er  everywhere  for  unseasonable  chilliness 
and  delay,  it  surely  is  in  many  places. 
While  we  have  escaped  disastrous  frosts 
up  to  May  15,  vegetation  has  been  most 
unfavorably  affected  by  the  almost  con¬ 
stant  cold  and  gloom,  and  appears  weeks 
behind  its  usual  development  at  this  date. 
Peaches,  Japan  plums  and  Oriental  pears 
bloomed  without  the  benefit  of  bees,  as  the 
air  was  too  cold  during  the  brief  inter¬ 
vals  of  sunshine  for  the  flight  of  winged 
insects.  None  was  observed  at  any  time 
about  the  flowers,  but  cherries  and  Euro¬ 
pean  pears  had  a  favorable  visitation  of 
these  insect  friends  during  the  transient 
warm  wave  of  May  14.  Apples  are  still 
practically  in  bud,  only  a  few  exposed 
clusters  of  bloom  having  opened.  There 
will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  observe 
how  well  or  ill  our  fruit  blossoms  can 


get  along  without  insect  pollination.  1 
There  is  an  overpowering  bloom  on 
Kieffer  pears  and  it  will  doubtless  be  well 
if  only  a  fraction  of  the  flowers  set  fruit. 
Many  peach  and  plum  buds  were  killed  by 
cold  and  there  is  doubtless  a  further  re¬ 
duction  from  the  free  use  of  scale  ex¬ 
terminators,  but  enough  remains  to  give 
a  fair  crop  under  ordinarily  favorable 
after  conditions.  Apple  blooms  are  gen¬ 
erally  scattering  and  not  too  plentiful,  yet 
there  is  still  promise  of  a  tolerable  crop. 
Blackberries  and  raspberries  were  much 
harmed  by  Winter.  The  greatest  loss  ap¬ 
pears  among  the  fat,  thick  canes  of  vig¬ 
orous  raspberries,  even  of  the  hardiest 
standard  kinds,  small,  thin  canes,  often  in 
the  same  stools,  came  through  in  far  bet¬ 
ter  condition,  probably  from  their  more 
thorough  maturity.  The  Ward  blackber¬ 
ry  comes  out  unharmed  in  the  Rural 
Grounds,  showing  up  better  than  even 
Snyder  and  Taylor.  The  Lucretia  dew¬ 
berry  is  gaining  in  local  favor  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  in  our  markets  and  it  is  found  its  li¬ 
ability  to  Winter  injury  is  much  lessened 
by  the  ever  ready  natural  mulch  of  crab 
grass,  which  makes  a  far  safer  covering 
than  earth,  manure  or  litter,  as  it  protects 
from  frost  without  sheltering  mice  or 
other  destructive  rodents.  Currants  are 
so  generally  injured  by  scale  as  to  be 
going  out  of  cultivation  and  gooseberries 
are  correspondingly  gaining  in  favor,  as 
they  appear  practically  immune  to  its  at¬ 
tacks.  Gooseberry  bloom  is  profuse  and 
the  foliage  finds  the  cold  and  dull  weather 
quite  congenial.  Strawberries  are  scarce¬ 
ly  in  bloom.  A  few  early  fields  were  in¬ 
jured  by  the  freezes  of  May  11  and  12, 
but  the  greatest  majority  of  plantings  do 
not  yet  have  their  buds  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  in  danger  from  ordinary 
frosts.  The  plants  generally  wintered  well 
but  have  been  most  abnormally  slow  in 
starting.  Potatoes,  corn  and  early  vegeta¬ 
bles  planted  weeks  ago  are  slowly  coming 
up,  but  meet  such  chill  reception  that  lit¬ 
tle  progress  is  made.  High  prices  rule 
in  glasshouse  products,  but  they  are 
needed  to  meet  the  cost  of  continued  fuel 
consumption.  Seedsmen  are  gloomy  on 
account  of  interrupted  sales.  Amateurs 
do  not  care  to  plant  this  wintry  season 
and  the  usual  garden  appropriation  is 
likely  to  be  carried  over  and  used  for 
Summer  vacation.  Nurserymen,  however, 
find  this  weather  more  to  their  liking,  as 
it  has  wonderfully  extended  their  ship¬ 
ping  period.  _  W.  v.  F. 

Why  Grapevines  Fair  to  Bear. — I  no¬ 
tice  G.  B.  P.,  page  170,  lias  grapevines  which 
fail  to  Dear,  and  wants  to  know  what  is  the 
trouble.  I  have  often  seen  strong-growing 
varieties  fail  to  bear  because  making  so 
much  wood  that  the  buds  of  large  wood  sort 
of  lose  vitality.  With  such  conditions  I 

have  found  that  to  cut  away  the  main  vine 
and  use  a  medium-sized  lateral  I  got  much 
better  results.  This  overgrown  condition  is 
quite  likely  to  be  found  on  rich  ground  with 
such  strong-growing  varieties  as  Concord  and 
Niagara.  J.  s.  woodward. 


OSGOOD SCALES 


fh^oiipT  All  kinds:  Portable, Pit, Pitless;  Steel 
^v.  (ESSSJI  and  Cement  Construction.  Guaran- 
r  .t  teed  accurate,  reliable  and  dura- 

i  . ^  nie.  ;,ct  us  send  you  a  scale 

^  on  trial.  Free  catalogue. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  157  Central  8U,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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THE  PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilago 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  forcatalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10,  Lima,N.Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
» practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
• — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
•  success  forced  us  to  manu- 

■  V'JvJL  $  facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

y..- . You  take  no  chances.  We 

”  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


(JRST  POTATO  & 
ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


ON  FREE  TRIAL. 

No  money  In  advance — Pay  when 
convenient.  Sprays  Everything— 
Trees;  Potatoes,  Truck  .etc.  4  row® 
at  a  time — 20  acres  a  day.  Doubles 
Your  Crop— extra  yield  one  acre 
will  pay  it  first  season.  A  boy  can 
operate  it.  GUARANTEED  FIVE 
YEARS.  Wholesale  Prlee  (where 
no  agent).  AGENTS  WANTED. 
After  trial,  if  you  keep  it — pay  when  you  can.  Special  FREE 
OFFER  for  first  one  in  each  locality.  “SPRAYING  GUIDE”  and 
full  information  FREE.  Write  Today.  We  Pay  Freight. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG  CO.,  56,  North  St., Canton.O. 


fSPRAfi* 


The 


atson 


Four  Row  Potato 
Sprayer 

Covers  SO  to  40  acres  per  day. 

Straddles  2  rows,  sprays  4  at  a  ' 
time.  Wheels  adjust  for  different 
widths.  Sprays  t  o  any  fineness  and  gearing 
of  pump  to  wheel  of  cart  gives  any  pressure  desired. 
Automatic  agitator  and  suction  strainer  cleaner.  It 
never  spoils  foliage  or  clogs.  Free  instruction  and  for¬ 
mula  book  shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire  King, 
Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Write  for  it. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  11th  St..  Elmir*.  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 


BUZZARD 

I  with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  any  height.  Strong. 
\durable,  economical.  Fully  guaran- 
.  teed.  Send  for  new  illustrated  { 
catalogue  FREE 
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JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton.O. 


Don’t  Push 

The  horse  can  draw  the 
load  without  help,  if  you 
reduce  friction  to  almost 
nothing  by  applying 


MicaAxlt 


to  the  wheels. 
No  other  lubri¬ 
cant  ever  made 
wears  so  long 
and  saves  so  much 
horse  power.  Next  time 
try  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Incorporated 


WEST  TEXAS 

THE 

“LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITIES” 


AND  AN 


IDEAL  CLIMATE. 

Write  E.  P.  TURNER, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Dallas,  Texas. 


/  c 1 1  -.W  V*a  k  ti  v  ol-w 


HEAVIEST  FENCE,  MADE! 

I  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  J 
[more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod^ 
lelivered.  We  send  free  Rumple  forinspec-^ 
tion  and  test.  Writ©  for  fence  book  of  133^ 

The  Thrown  Fence  Wire 
Co.*  Cleveland*  Ohio. 


TONIGHT'S 

Saw  Mills 


Let  Knight,  the  "Saw  Mill 

Man,"  send  you  his  book  free. ' 
Telia  all  about  big  and  little  saw  mllla, 
and  how  to  mako  money  with  them.  I 
N1  no  Sizes — portable  and  station-  I 
ary.  Advantages  and  •oonomloa  | 
possessed  by  no  others. 

Send  for  the  book  to-day. 
The  KNIGHT  Mfg.  Co.#i 
1932  S.  Market  St.*  ^ 
Canton,  0. 


HORSE  POWERS 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTCRQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  wU  I  I  LIIO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR'L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


SO  DAYS 
ON  THIS 


Woodpecker” 


AN  ENGINE  THAT  WORKS 

A  hundred-job  power  for  farm 
work.  Perfectly  simple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  makeitrun.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shipi  tback ifyou  have 
any  kick;  no  harm,  no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline.  7, 14 

h.p.  A  selling  plan  that’s  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
WOODPECKER,  19th  St.  Office, Middletown, Ohio. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY; 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

iiiiuim  GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 


ror  rumpmg,  C-ream 
s,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FBEE  TEIAIi 
M  Ask  for  catalog-all  sizes 

OILSON  mfg.  CO.  144  Part  St.  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  15,  1906 


Our 


The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines, 
catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


VERMONT 


99 


In  time  of  need  “  The  Vermont”  Gasoline  Engines 
are  always  ready.  They  need  no  adjustment.  3  to 
16  horse  power,  mounted  or  stationary,  for  farm, 
factory  and  shop  use.  Write  for  catalogue  E.G., 
describing  the  most  reliable  engine  made. 

STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Rutland.  Vt. 

We  have  a  few  new  Fairbanks  Engines 
at  a  bargain.  Ask  for  description. 


Louden’s  Overhead 

Carriers 

Do  All  Kinds  of  Work. 

Clean  Barns,  Stables  and  Pig  Pens.  Convey  all  kinds 
of  Feed,  Water,  Milk,  Ice,  etc.  Handle  Merchandise, 
Coal,  Ashes,  Slop,  Saw  Dust,  and  a  hundred  other 
articles  about  the  Farm,  Store,  Mill  and  Factory.  All 
the  Latest  Improvements.  The  Best  Designs  and 
Construction.  Raise  and  Lower,  and  run  on  Solid 
Steel  Track,  or  on  Self  Returning  Wire  Track. 

Warranted  Superior  to  All  Others.  They  will  save 
you  money  and  hard  work.  Then  why  drag  a  go-cart 
through  the  mud  when  by  using  our  Overhead  Route  you 
can  do  your  work  bo  much  easier,  quicker  and  better!  Our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  explains  it  all.  Also  gives  plans  of 
installation,  tells  how  to  Preserve  the  Fertility  of  the  soil,  etc.  It  will  pay  to  Investigate.  Addres  s, 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa.  


1907. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Carrying  the  Bag. — Mother  and  I  went 
to  town  together  recently.  On  the  train 
she  met  a  woman  who  lives  some  five 
miles  east  of  us,  and  there  at  once  began 
what  I  have  heard  called  a  “talk  fest.” 
When  we  got  to  the  city  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  things  still  demanding  words. 

“Now  then,”  said  Mother,  “you  can  car¬ 
ry  this  bag!” 

I  have  always  been  thankful  for  any 
special  privileges  which  came  my  way,  so 
while  these  good  women  walked  ahead, 
taking  one  step  for  each  dozen  words,  I 
followed  with  a  bag  in  each  hand!  I 
have  seen  lighter  and  handsomer  bags  in 
my  day,  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able 
to  realize  that  while  it  is  given  to  the  few 
to  carry  the  flag  with  honor  it  is  possible 
for  the  many  to  carry  the  bag  with  some 
dignity.  At  Broadway  our  friend  left  us 
and  the  bag  left  me. 

“It’s  an  honor  to  carry  such  a  bag,” 
said  Mother. 

My  hand  was  tired,  but  I  had  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  disprove  the  statement. 

“She  has  worked  and  paid  off  all  her 
debts — the  last  $275  just  paid!” 

“To  whom?” 

“The  saloonkeeper” - 

What  about  that  for  a  man  who  runs 
for  office  on  the  Prohibition  ticket?  But 
we  will  let  Mother  finish. 

“ - ,  who  owns  the  house  where  she 

lives.  Her  husband  died  after  a  long 
sickness,  and  left  her  in  debt  with  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  small  children.  She  has  worked 
and  paid  every  cent,  brought  up  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  given  them  schooling,  and  now 
they  are  doing  well !  Isn’t  that  fine!” 

My  hand  stopped  aching  right  there. 
The  woman  was  making  her  way  across 
the  park.  A  slight  figure,  plainly  dressed, 
with  hard  hands  and  a  little  of  the  bend 
which  labor  puts  into  back  and  shoulders. 
I  thought  of  my  own  mother — how  she 
toiled  for  years  that  her  children  might 
have  home  and  oppportunity  ,and  how  she 
died  before  they  could  fairly  repay  her. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  this  plainly  dressed 
woman  walked  as  one  attended  by  a  great 
glory,  for  the  angels  of  Self-Denial  and 
Love  walked  at  her  side.  Who  wouldn’t 
carry  a  bag  in  such  company?  I  wish  I 
could  make  some  people  I  know  realize 
what  it  means  to  do  what  this  woman  has 
done !  She  has  laid  the  noblest  of 
human  gifts  on  the  altar  of  her  country, 
and  the  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  she  did  not 
realize  the  true  significance  of  her  work. 
Think  how  small  and  mean  are  the  lives 
of  those  comfortable  people  who  growl 
and  find  fault  and  shirk  from  their  duty. 
No  angels  of  Self-Denial  and  Love  walk 
down  the  slope  of  life  with  them,  and  no 
proud  feeling  of  victory,  but  only  the 
haunting  memories  of  selfish  lives.  Thank 
God  that  all  about  us  are  brave  and  silent 
people  who  will  wear  their  hands  out 
against  the  world  that  their  children  may 
become  true  men  and  women.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  carry  the  bag  for  such  people. 

And  yet  there  is  an  if  connected  with  it. 
I  once  got  into  a  city  elevator  in  which, 
among  other  passengers,  was  an  Italian 
woman  with  a^big  basket.  I  had  been 
told  that  this  woman  since  her  husband’s 
death  had  supported  her  family  by  selling 
fruit  out  of  this  basket.  It  was  packed 
with  apples  and  bananas  and  candy.  I 
thought  it  was  the  least  I  could  do  to 
help  her  lift  it,  but  the  fact  is  I  had  about 
all  I  wanted  to  do  to  raise  it  from  the 
ground.  She  lifted  it  up,  put  it  on  her 
head  and  walked  off !  She  certainly  had 
the  right  to  show  a  very  stiff-necked  pride 
in  her  strength ! 

There  are,  as  I  well  know,  other  women 
even  more  deserving  of  credit.  They  are 
small  and  delicate,  lacking  the  strength 
and  fibre  which  enable  one  to  endure  fa¬ 
tigue.  Worse  than  that,  they  are  victims 
of  a  wrong  bringing  up,  for  they  were 
never  taught  to  economize  or  do  useful 
things.  When  misfortune  comes  upon 
them  it  strikes  like  a  blighting  curse,  and 
very  few  can  realize  what  it  means  for 
such  feeble  and  untrained  women  to  face 
the  struggle  and  make  homes  for  their 
children.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  life 
struggle  which  some  of  these  women 
make. 

Farm  Notes. — Still  wet  and  cold  with, 
now  and  then,  a  few  hours  of  struggle 
between  sunshine  and  cloud.  When  a 
man  thinks  as  much  of  sunshine  as  I  do 
it  is  hard  to  have  the  supply  shut  off. 


Looking  over  the  cold,  wet  hills  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  I  could  imagine  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue  with  “the  clerk  of  the 
weather !” 

“Well,  what  are  you  growling  about 
now  ?” 

“I  am  not  growling.” 

“Then  your  face  and  your  actions  belie 
your  thoughts !” 

“Can’t  you  see  what  this  backward  sea¬ 
son  is  doing  to  us?” 

“What  is  it  doing?” 

“Making  our  land  so  cold  and  wet  that 
we  can’t  get  at  it.” 

“Now,  see  here,  what  are  you  trying  to 
do  with  this  farm?” 

“Turn  it  into  an  orchard.” 

“What  is  this  I  have  heard  about  your 
mulch  system  ?” 

“I  am  trying  to  follow  it.” 

“Doesn’t  that  need  grass?” 

“Lots  of  it?” 

“Can  you  get  grass  without  lots  of 
rain  ?” 

“I  never  knew  it  to  be  done  except 
where  you  irrigate !” 

“Is  there  any  grass  this  year?” 

“I  never  saw  more  of  it !” 

“Are  your  trees  starting  well?” 

“I  never  saw  them  better.” 

“If  the  peach  trees  had  bloomed  on  time 
what  would  that  frost  have  clone  to  them  ?*’ 

“Why,  killed  every  bud,  I  suppose !” 

“Did  you  ever  have  a  better  season  for 
setting  strawberry  plants?” 

“No,  I  must  say  I  never  did!” 

“If  you  keep  the  ground  well  harrowed 
to  hold  the  moisture  will  it  not  be  in  far 
better  shape  for  peppers  and  tomatoes 
than  last  year?” 

“I  must  confess  that  it  will.” 

“What  in  the  world  then  are  you  growl¬ 
ing  about?” 

“Well,  we  could  not  sow  onions  on  time, 
the  little  chicks  are  dying,  the  weeds  are 
gaining  on  us,  our  planting  is  late — a  man 
cannot  keep  up  his  courage  without  sun¬ 
shine  any  more  than  a  plant  can  make 
seed  or  fruit  without  it.” 

“Then  you  never  expect  to  see  the  sun¬ 
shine  again?” 

“Why,  of  course,  I  can’t  say  that.” 

“Are  you  the  man  who  found  fault  last 
August  when  the  soil  was  so  dry  you 
couldn’t  plow?” 

“I  think  it  likely.”  . 

“Now,  then,  here  is  a  little  advice  for 
you !  Keep  cheerful.  A  wet  season  is 
better  for  your  crops  than  a  dry  one.  If 
you  have  wet  land,  mark  it  and  and  put  in 
drains.  If  you  can’t  work  at  garden  crops 
work  on  your  trees.  If  your  chicks  die 
see  if  it’s  your  fault  before  you  pound 
the  weather.  Live  on  the  sunshine  you 
should  have  soaked  in  last  Summer  until 
you  get  this  year’s  supply.”  .  .  .  Our 

orchards  are  a  sight  to  behold  this  year. 
I'  have  never  seen  such  a  load  of  bloom  as 
the  Nyack  Pippins  show.  Part  of  this 
orchard  is.  the  chicken  yard  where  last 
year  some  150  hens  had  their  run.  The 
trees  show  it  both  in  growth  of  wood  and 
bloom.  The  older  Baldwin  and  Greening 
trees  are  loaded  and  some  of  the  five-year- 
old  trees  on  the  hill  have  a  fair  setting 
of  flowers.  On  the  whole,  it  looks  like  the 
greatest  apple  year  we  have  ever  had.  Of 
course  it  is  too  early  to  make  any  definite 
statement  about  it,  but  the  early  indica¬ 
tions  are  for  a  light  crop  throughout  the 
country.  .  .  .  The  boys  are  doing  well 
with  their  pansy  plants.  At  35  cents  a 
dozen  there  is  a  great  demand.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  getting  out  to  customers.  The 
boys  dig  the  plants  with  a  fair-sized  ball 
of  dirt  at  the  roots,  pack  them  close  to¬ 
gether  in  flats  and  drive  from  house  to 
house.  We  selected  mostly  dark  colors, 
but  we  find  this  year  that  people  want 
yellows  and  whites  so  as  to  make  a  good 
variety.  This  is  a  nice  little  business  in  a 
neighborhood  like  ours,  and  the  boys  ex¬ 
pect  to  increase  their  supply  next  year. 
This  pansy  trade  gives  me  a  line  on  the 
way  some  of  those  stories  of  great  farm 
incomes  are  made  up.  Take  the  ground 
on  which  those  pansies  are  grown.  If  it 
had  been  an  acre  with  demand  for  all  the 
plants  the  income  would  have  been  over 
$1,500 !  But  were  we  to  put  in  the  full 
acre  the  loss  on  labor  would  be  heavy.  I 
remember  once  I  started  to  canvass  for  a 
subscription  book.  Somehow  I  couldn’t 
make  it  go.  I  put  up  with  a  farmer  over 
night  who  told  me  his  son  made  $50  a 
week  canvassing.  That  gave  me  a  poor 
opinion  of  myself  until  I  learned  that  the 
boy  worked  a  few  hours  and  sold  one 
book  to  his  grandmother.  If  he  had 
worked  a  full  week  at  that  rate  he  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  made  the  $50.  When  I 
hear  these  great  stories  of  farm  success 
I  want  to  know  all  about  the  if.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  there,  and  when  the  figures  are  cor¬ 
rect  there  will  be  an  s,  a  t,  and  another  if 
with  it  to  describe  the  backbone,  the  cour¬ 
age,  the  skill  and  the  patience  of  the  man 
who  did  it.  ...  If  this  backward  sea¬ 
son  continues  to  refuse  to  come  forward 
I  shall  sow  more  buckwheat  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  I  did  intend  to  plant  flint  corn  in 
several  young  orchards,  but  there  is  so 
much  delay  in  fitting  the  ground  that  we 
may  come  to  buckwheat.  h.  w.  c. 
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Plain  Figures  on  Paint  and  Painting 

WHEN  you  paint,  it  is  not  the  first  cost  of  paint,  but  the  final  cost 
of  paint  and  painting  that  really  counts. 

Divide  this  “sum  total”  by  the  number  of  years  of  wear*  and 
also  consider  the  extra  cost  of  getting  the  surface  ready  for  repainting 
when  paints  wear  unevenly.  These  things  determine  real  saving. 

Figure  it  this  way:  The  average  house  takes  about  10  gallons  of 
Lead  and  Oil  or  “cheap  paint,”  and  about  7  gallons  of 

Lowe  Brothers 

“High  Standard”  Paint 

The  first  would  cost  about  $12.50  at  the  lowest  price  ($1.25  per  gallon),  and  “HIGH 
STANDARD”  would  cost  about  $12.25  at  the  highest  price  ($1.75  per  gallon). 

But — considering  the  years  of  wear — the  cheap  paint  costs  you 
$4.17  per  year,  and  the  “HIGH  STANDARD”  only  $2,45  per  year! 

—The  real  tacts.  With  "shoddy”  paint  you  risk  cracking,  peeling.  The" Tittlr 
fading,  chalking  and  a  bad  surface  for  repainting. 

With  "HIGH  STANDARD”  Paint,  properly  applied,  you  have 
none  of  these  troubles— it  keeps  its  beauty  and  protecting  Qualities 
and  fails  gradually  leaving  a  smooth,  clean  surface. 

Before  you  buy  paint,  or  consult  your  painter,  send  for  “Paint 
and  Painting”— the  most  usfeful  booklet  on  the  subject  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Mailed/>w  with  name  of  your  nearest  dealer.  Address 

THE  LOWE  BROTHERS  COMPANY.  450-456  Third  Sb.Dayton.O. 

Pairvtmakers  Varnish  makers 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 


A  Model  Dairy  Barn  in  Missouri 


MR.  AMERICAN  FARMER :  The  picture  before  you  is  that  of  the 
Maplewood  Dairy,  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  the  modern  establishment 
owned  by  George  M.  Kellogg.  In  this  big  country  of  ours  hundreds  of 
other  farm  buildings,  just  as  handsome  as  Maplewood,  are  covered  with 

CAREY’S  SSf?  ROOFING 

It  makes  the  only  TIME-PROOP  roof— the  roof  of  everlasting  life  and  elasticity. 
Fire  brands,  heat,  cold,  moisture,  wind  or  storm  do  not  affect  it  in  the  least.  A  Carey 
roof  will  not  rot,  rust,  melt,  break  nor  blow  off. 

Carey's  Roofing  Is  unequaled  for  NEW  buildings  and  adds  life  to  OLD 
structures.  It  is  adapted  to  fiat  or  steep  surfaces,  is  easily  laid  and  may 
be  applied  over  old  shingle  or  metal  roofs  without  expense  of  removal. 
Carey’s  Roofing  is  composod  of  our  superior  grade  of  woolen,  felt,  our  highly  tempered 
asphalt  cement  and  strong  burlap.  Our  patent  lap  covers  and  protects  nail  heads  and  insures  a 
neat,  perfectly  moisture-proof,  lasting  union  of  sheet  to  sheet  and  roofing  to  roof-board. 
Write  to-day  for  FREE  sample,  beautiful  booklet  and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  (Established  1873) 
General  Offices  and  Factories:  42  WAYNE  AVENUE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Vi  - . -  -  —  -  -  - 


DEDERICK’S 


BALING 

PRESSES 


yo 

to  write  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue, 
and  learn  of  some  one  particular  Dederick 
Press  exactly  adapted  to  your  especial  needs. 

Some  of  the  Dederick  Baling  Presses  are 
remarkable  for  the  little  labor  necessary  for 
their  operation;  others  for  rapidity  and  tre¬ 
mendous  daily  output.  But  all  are  famous  for 
simplicity,  strength  and  durability.  They 
may  be  imitated  in  appearance,  but  never 
equaled  in  value. 


Eli" 


Hay  Press. 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

SB  styloa  and  sizes  ot 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  i  n  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating.. 

Don’t  buy  until  you! 
see  the  Eli  catalogue.  ^ 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  It  today.  }  ^ 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St„  Quincy,  Ills. 


BALES' Yd  ay  HAY 


frequently  18  and  20  tons.  Such  wonderful  re¬ 
cords  are  possible  because  our  Gem  Full  Circle 
Steel  Baler  has  a  30  inch  feed  opening,  making  it 
easy  to  charge  and  quick  rebounding  plunger  al- 
lowingtwo  charges  to  each  circle  of  team.  The 
patent  power-head  with  its  9  inch  trip  lever  arms 
enables  us  to  realize  the  greatest  baling  pressure 
I  ever  produced  in  a  similar  machine.  We  will 
save  you  $25  or  more  In  first  cost  and  much  more 
every  year  in  repairs  and  because  of  greater  ca¬ 
pacity.  Drop  ua  a  postal  for  prices  and  a 
our  “Baler  Book.” 


copy 


2°"o3 


THE  “RELIANCE”  HAY  PRESS 


while  cheaper  than  any 
other  machine  of  its  class, 
is  absolutely  reliable,  very 
substantial,  easiest  of  all 
hay  presses  to  operate; made 
to  last  a  lifetime.  12  sizes. 
Manufactured  only  by 

HOBSON  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA. 


30  DAYS- FREE  TRIAL 


The  Famous  S*UT  HICKORY  Vehicle* 


You  Pay  Us  Nothing,  Until  You  Are  Satisfied. 


Cpn  ,1  l\Irk  But  write  me  at  once  for  full  Informs 

—  RiEtEE  1” ”  llrBEJUejy  tion  about  this  moat  liberal  offer. 
Remember,  you  can  have  80  days’  free  trial  on  any  of  my  famous  Split 
Uickorv  1  ehicles,  and  you  don’t  have  to  pay  us  any  money  unless  you  are 
satisfied.  Don’t  buy  a  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one  until 
you  get  my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  Book  about  Ve. 
hides  ever  published.  Just  write  me  a  postal  card  and  say ;  “Send  me  pour  free 
llugov  Hook,"  and  I  will  send  It  to  you  by  return  mall  absolutely  free.  Write  me 
now,  before  you  forget  It.  h.  O.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.CO.,  Station  290,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


T^iis  Valuable  BUGGY  BOOK  Mailed  FREE  Write  For  It 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Or.  WALTER  VAN  FLEET,  I  Assoclftt..s 
Mrs.  K.  T.  Boyle,  f  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  (id.,  or  8  ya  marks,  or  10  ya  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  1,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  second  prize  contest  for  photographs,  ending 
May  18,  resulted  as  follows,  the  awards  being  in  the 
order  below : 

F.  H.  Stoneburn,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y, 

J.  P.  Cockburn,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Boult  &  Stevens,  New  York. 

A  number  of  the  other  pictures  received  are  of  de¬ 
cided  interest,  and  will  be  paid  for  later.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  we  are  obliged  to  consider  the  quality 
of  the  picture  for  engraving  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
subject  or  composition. 

* 

At  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  (Syracuse,  June  5)  the  following 
resolution  is  to  be  discussed : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  those  offering  cattle  for  registry 
to  certify  upon  the  applications  for  registry  of  the  same 
that,  they  have  made  careful  comparison  of  the  diagrams  of 
the  color  markings  with  the  animal  and  And  them  to  be 
substantially  true  and  correct.  The  Board  of  Officers  may 
direct  the  Secretary  to  expunge  from  the  record  the  pedi¬ 
grees  of  any  cattle  the  diagrams  of  the  color  markings  of 
which  are  found  not  to  lie  substantially  true  and  correct. 

A  sensible  proposition.  The  Holstein  breeders  de¬ 
serve  success  when  they  do  their  utmost  to  make  “'the 
papers  fit  the  cows.”  There  must  be  some  individual 
mark  by  which  a  particular  animal  may  be  known.  We 
have  good  evidence  to  show  that  a  grade  Jersey  was 
registered  and  sold  as  a  purebred  animal.  She  has  been 
traced  to  her  death  by  a  telltale  mark. 

* 

After  you  read  that  article  about  Massachusetts  game, 
on  first  page,  it  may  be  well  to  hunt  up  a  history  and 
read  about  the  relations  between  game  and  the  common 
people  in  France  and  England  a  century  or  more  ago. 
The  game  laws  have  become  a  nuisance  in  many  parts 
of  the  East.  Two  years  ago  a  New  Jersey  farmer  had 
all  his  crops  destroyed  by  a  herd  of  deer.  The  law  pro¬ 
tected  them,  but  gave  the  farmer  no  chance  for  redress. 
It  won’t  do  to  shrug  your  shoulders  and  say  this  doesn’t 
concern  you,  because  there  are  no  protected  wild  ani¬ 
mals  about  your  place.  You  are  wrong — it  does  concern 
you  when  any  of  the  common  rights  of  a  farmer  are 
run  over  to  please  “sportsmen”  or  those  who  have  no 
practical  interest  in  farming.  Out  of  the  injustice  of 
this  game  problem  will  grow  greater  forms  of  injustice 
which  finally  make  an  «nd  of  a  republic.  Reform  the 
game  laws  in  the  interests  of  those  who  own  the  land! 

* 

Colorado  and  Kansas  have  been  struggling  for  pos¬ 
session  of  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River.  This 
river  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  flows  through 
Colorado  and  Kansas.  Western  Kansas  is  dry  and  bar¬ 
ren,  without  irrigation,  and  the  water  of  this  river  was 
used  successfully  for  farm  purposes  in  both  States.  The 
tract  under  irrigation  in  Colorado  grew  larger  and 
larger,  thus  requiring  more  and  more  of  the  water  which 
the  river  carried.  Being  nearer  the  head  of  the  river, 
the  Colorado  farmers  had  the  chance  to  take  what  they 
needed  and  let  the  remainder  pass  on  to  Kansas.  They 
took  so  much  of  it  that  for  some  miles  over  the  Kansas 
line  there  was  little  left.  Kansas  brought  suit  to  enjoin 


Colorado  from  taking  all  this  water  on  the  ground  that 
by  doing  so  the  value  of  the  river  for  navigation,  power 
or  irrigation  was  destroyed.  In  defense  Colorado  claimed 
that  it  had  full  power  over  the  water  in  the  State.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  just  decided  in  favor  of  Colorado  on 
the  ground  apparently  that  while  some  damage  had 
been  caused  in  Kansas  the  gain  and  improvement  of 
land  in  Colorado  more  than  offset  it.  In  case  of  future 
trouble  the  court  reserves  the  right  to  compel  a  fair 
division  of  the  water. 

* 

The  names  of  those  New  York  Senators  are  still  in 
print  under  the  suggestive  heading  “Remember  Wads¬ 
worth.”  The  following  question  has  arisen  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  campaign : 

“The  R.  N.-Y.  calls  itself  The  Business  Farmers’ 
Paper.  If  that  is  true,  zvhat  right  has  it  to  go  into 
politics?” 

Webster  gives  two  definitions  of  “politics” — as 
follows 

1.  The  science  of  government;  that  part  of  ethics  which 
has  to  do  with  the  regulation  and  government  of  a  nation 
or  state,  the  preservation  of  its  safety,  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  defense  of  its  existence  and  rights  against  foreign  con¬ 
trol  or  conquest,  the  augmentation  of  its  strength  and  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  protection  of  its  citizens  in  their  rights, 
with  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  their  morals. 

2.  The  management  of  a  political  party,  the  conduct  and 
contests  of  parties  with  reference  to  political  measures  or 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  the  advancement  of 
candidates  to  office;  in  a  bad  sense,  artful  or  dishonest  man¬ 
agement  to  secure  the  success  of  political  candidates  or 
parties;  political  trickery. 

Probably  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  thinks  of  the 
first  definition  when  he  uses  the  word.  The  second 
meaning  is  invariably  in  mind  when  people  speak  of 
“going  into  politics.”  That  being  so,  we  answer  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  right  to  be  in  “politics,”  and  will 
not  under  any  circumstances  get  in.  If  there  is  any 
politics  in  holding  up  these  Senators  to  public  view  it  is 
the  higher  and  nobler  kind.  We  select  the  men  who  can 
be  reached  directly  by  farmers  regardless  of  their  “poli¬ 
tics,”  and  urge  our  readers  to  defeat  them.  What  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  is  trying  to  do  falls  clearly  under  the  first 
definition  which  we  print  above.  Every  honest  man 
knows  in  his  heart  that  the  things  which  the  Governor 
stands  for  in  their  relation  to  State  or  Nation  are  in 
“the  defense  of  its  existence  and  rights.”  Farmers  have 
been  cursed  by  politics  and  politicians  too  long.  The 
.worst  evils  that  confront  them  to-day  are  largely  the 
result  of  party  politics.  The  politicians  and  grafters 
bank  on  the  proposition  that  farmers  will  always  sup¬ 
port  the  ticket,  no  matter  who  is  on  it  or  what  it  stands 
for.  That  is  why  the  farmers  of  the  North  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  noblest  and  also  for  some  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  legislation  in  American  history.  They  can  domi¬ 
nate  their  party  if  they  want  to,  and  bring  it  back  to 
first  principles.  For  the  first  time  in  years  there  is  a 
man  at  Albany  \Vho  points  the  way  back  to  popular  gov¬ 
ernment.  Do  you  believe  in  that  form  of  government 
or  don’t  you?  You  will  have  to  write  your  answer  on 
the  backs  of  these  Senators.  Last  week  we  printed  a 
note  from  Onondaga  County.  Now  here  is  one  from 
Columbia : 

It  is  humiliating  to  have  such  men  as  Sandy  Smith  from 
my  home,  John  Raines  and  other  Senators  representing  rural 
districts,  blocking  the  work  and  policy  of  Gov.  Hughes. 
Farmers  in  my  district  have  been  fooled  by  having  such  men 
as  State  Chairman  Woodruff  come  up  here  and  join  the 
Grange.  He  does  not  care  a  rap  for  farmers  or  the  Grange 
except  to  use  them  to  make  votes.  I  have  written  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  that  I xni  Payn  and  Sandy  Smith  do  not  represent  the 
sentiment  of  their  district,  though  they  handle  the  caucuses. 

Sanford  W.  Smith  is  supposed  to  represent  Columbia, 
Dutchess  and  Putnam  Counties,  because  he  received 
16,927  votes  against  15,669  for  his  opponent.  At  the 
same  election  Gov.  Hughes,  on  the  same  ticket  with  Mr. 
Smith,  received  17,407  votes  in  these  same  counties.  If 
Mr.  Smith  claims  that  the  district  endorses  what  he 
stands  for  because  he  got  more  votes  than  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  he  will  have  to  admit  that  his  district  also  en¬ 
dorses  Gov.  Hughes  by  the  same  argument.  Yet  Mr. 
Smith  voted  against  the  Governor — therefore  he  mis¬ 
represents  his  district  because  the  Governor  polled  480 
more  votes !  Had  Mr.  Smith  said  publicly  before  elec¬ 
tion  that  he  would  vote  as  he  did,  he  never  could  have 
been  elected — as  everybody,  including  himself,  knows ! 

* 

Mr.  Ballou  gives  us  a  sensible  article  on  beautifying 
the  unsightly  places  around  the  backyard  or  farm.  Such 
things  pay  in  half  a  dozen  ways.  It  makes  a  place  more 
salable.  Even  the  man  who  says  he  doesn’t  believe  in 
such  things  is  impressed  by  neatness  and  beauty.  He 
could  not  tell  you  why  it  is,  but  clean  buildings  and  tasty 
flowers  and  shrubs  appeal  to  him.  Then  again,  such 
things  make  home  more  attractive.  The  children 
come  to  realize  that  the  farm  is  not  entirely  a 
place  for  grubbing  away  at  hard  work.  It  is  a  rare 
child  that  is  not  born  with  some  love  of  the  beautiful. 
Some  of  them  leave  the  farm  because,  somehow,  they 
feel  that  the  home  surroundings  cannot  satisfy  this  love. 
When  a  farmer  gets  on  in  years  there  are  few  things 


more  comforting  than  the  power  and  desire  to  add  beauty 
to  the  material  work  of  his  hands.  By  all  means  make 
the  farm  and  its  surroundings  as  attractive  as  we  can. 
We  would  add  to  Mr.  Ballou's  list  the  Scarlet  Runner 
bean,  which  we  greatly  admire  as  a  screen;  its  beautiful 
scarlet  flowers  are  very  showy,  and  it  always  gives  us  a 
fine  crop  of  tender  beans.  This  is  a  great  favorite  in 
Europe,  where  it  is  often  grown  in  city  yards. 

* 

We  find  farmers  wherever  we  go  using  more  and 
more  concrete  in  place  of  lumber.  This  is  especially 
true  where  lumber  is  high  and  there  are  beds  of  good 
sand.  Will  the  concrete  stand  the  strain?  In  a  recent 
address  before  the  Cotton  Convention  P.  Austin 
Tomes  spoke  of  the  great  durability  of  concrete: 

While  speaking  of  the  monolithic  nature  of  these  buildings 
it  might  be  well  to  mention  a  warehouse  at  Tunis,  North 
Africa,  which  was  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  which, 
owing  to  the  yielding  nature  of  the  ground  under  the  founda¬ 
tion,  settled  on  one  side  to  such  an  extent  that  the  top  of 
the  building  was  sixteen  feet  out  of  plumb.  The  building 
was  finally  righted  by  excavating  under  the  high  side  and 
gradually  lowering  until  it  was  again  in  a  normal  position, 
although  some  seventeen  feet  below  the  former  level.  No 
cracks  or  other  damage  was  reported. 

Concrete  is  a  monolith — that  is,  a  single  stone  struc¬ 
ture,  and  is  standing  the  test  of  earthquake,  flood  and 
fires.  Farmers  can  well  afford  to  make  greater  use  of  it. 

* 

It  seems  evident  that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  do  not  realize  what  people  think  of  their 
actions.  Perhaps  they  don’t  care,  but  they  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  following,  which  is  a  good  sample  of 
public  opinion ; 

Do  the  pavers  fit  the  cows? — Don’t  for  a  moment  think 
that  (he  public  has  forgotten  the  importance  of  the  report 
in  the  Dawley-Rogers  matter.  Everywhere  I  hear  this  dis¬ 
cussed,  not  alone  by  members  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  but  by 
other  club  members  and  by  farmers  as  well.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  the  report  was  to  the  effect  that  the  papers 
did  not  fit  the  cows.  Can’t  you  see  this  was  a  case  where 
one  party  was  a  member  of  the  Club  and  the  other 
not?  Is  anyone  so  foolish  as  to  think  for  a  moment  that  if 
the  papers  had  fitted  the  cows  the  report  would  not  have 
been  delayed  but  would  have  been  telegraphed?  So  when 
no  copy  was  made  and  the  report  trusted  to  the  express  it 
is  almost  proof  positive  that  it  was  not  what  the  Club 
wanted  known  by  the  public.  In  other  words  the  papers  did 
not  fit  the  cows  and  the  public,  will  consider  that  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  have  acknowledged  the  same.  Keep  at  them.  The 

people  are  with  you.  y.  s.  woodward. 

* 

Here  comes  a  man  who  doesn’t  like  what  we  sav 
about  “big  stories”  on  page  400 : 

“We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  plant  food  in 
words.”  Shame  on  you.  If  not,  why  print  anything?  I)o 
you  not  know  that  the  plant  food  your  words  have  furnished 
the  brains  of  your  readers  has  made  them  the  best  farmers 
of  their  respective  communities? 

There  is  a  difference  between  words  and  ideas.  We 
heard  of  a  man  once  who  sowed  cracked  corn  because 
it  went  farther  than  whole  seed.  He  didn’t  understand 
that  each  seed  must  have  a  live  germ  if  it  is  to  grow. 
There  is  plant  food  in  an  idea  or  suggestion  which 
haunts  a  man  so  that  he  cannot  get  away  from  it.  There 
is  nothing  in  a  mere  string  of  words  which  play  all 
around  the  vital  point  yet  dare  not  touch  it.  Our  friend 
goes  on  to  say  that  “big  stories”  often  stimulate  men 
to  do  better  with  what  they  have.  True,  but  they  also 
lead  men  to  leave  the  safe,  slow  road  of  progress  and 
get  out  over  their  head ! 


BREVITIES . 

We  print  what  we  do  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  because  we  think 
it’s  true.  If  you  know  it  isn’t  tell  us  why  at  once! 

Common  human  rights.  We  want  no  more,  and  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  less. 

Which  is  harder  for  the  beginner — raising  young  turkeys 
or  keeping  ice  without  sawdust? 

As  a  rule  “Dot  air"  is  not  desired,  bjut  how  we  would  en¬ 
joy  some  from  the  weather  maker. 

We  are  told  to  “put  on  the  shield  of  faith.”  Most  of  us 
fimd  a  hole  in  it  of  our  own  making. 

Who  knows  of  a  case  where  song  birds  have  been  poisoned 
by  spraying  with  Paris-green  or  other  forms  of  arsenic? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  who  was  very  much  in  favor  of 
reform  so  long  as  it  hits  the  other  fellow  and  doesn’t  strike 
him? 

Can  anyone  tell  us  of  a  scheme  for  providing  a  hot-water 
system  for  a  fair-sized  house  with  heat  from  a  kerosene 
flame?  There  is  considerable  demand  for  such  an  outfit. 

Here  is  one  from  Rhode  Island : — “I  wish  we  had  a 
‘Rural  Rhode  Islander,’  as  we  have  a  bunch  of  grafters  in 
this  State  who  have  got  your  Albany  crowd  ‘skinned  a 
mile.’  A  pamper  of  your  kind  would  stir  them  up.” 

Trichinosis  is  a  disease  of  man,  hog  and  rat.  It  is 
caused  by  eating  uncooked  flesh  containing  a  parasite, 
Trichinella  Spiralis.  Rats  and  hogs  pass  the  disease  from 
one  to  another.  When  pork  is  thoroughly  cooked  or  cured  it 
becomes  harmless. 

Not  long  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man  told  a  reader  that  there 
was  no  general  interest  in  old  papers  and  books.  There 
seems  to  be  more  reverence  for  back  numbers  than  we 
thought.  Half  a  dozen  people  have  already  written  asking 
how  to  get  some  of  those  old  papers. 

The  discussion  about  the  danger  in  using  lead  water 
pipe  is  up  again.  A  fair  statement  of  it  is  about  as  follows : 
Lime  water  will  form  a  coating  over  the  inside  of  the  pipe, 
so  that  there  will  be  little  danger.  Pure,  soft  water  may 
take  enough  from  the  pipe  to  cause  lead  poisoning. 
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PLAIN  FACTS  ABOUT  THAT  CATTLE  CASE. 

It  is  now  over  a  year  since  Isaac  C.  Rogers  made  for¬ 
mal  complaint  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  regarding  his  purchase 
of  cattle  from  Frank  E.  Dawley.  The  history  of  this 
year  of  dawdling  and  evasion  on  the  part  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  a  sharp  piece  of  work,  which  most  people 
would  call  deception,  and  ending  with  an  excuse  of  a 
lost  express  package,  the  year  has  been  a  most  inglori¬ 
ous  one  for  the  executive  committee  of  the  club.  Now 
that  the  famous  express  package  has  been  found,  the 
public  ought  to  know  about  the  papers  and  the  cows. 
Our  experience  with  that  executive  committee  shows 
that  they  are  like  the  mills  of  the  gods  in  the  fact  that 
they  grind  exceeding  slow,  but  unlike  them  in  the  fact 
that  they  can  also  be  exceeding  small.  There  will 
doubtless  be  various  meetings  and  a  number  of  “reso¬ 
lutions”  before  their  conclusions  are  known.  All 
through  this  controversy  we  have  avoided  the  personal 
and  business  sides  of  the  matter,  because  our  object  was 
to  induce  the  Cattle  Club,  if  possible,  to  do  its  plain 
duty.  We  have  not  made  any  attack  upon  Mr.  Daw- 
ley  or  any  defence  of  Mr.  Rogers.  Further  remarks 
will  be  in  order  later.  As  to  Mr.  Rogers,  we  have  no 
interest  in  his  case,  except  as  it  discloses  what  we  con¬ 
sider  a  fatal  weakness  in  the  business  of  breeding  and 
registering  purebred  cattle.  We  wish  now,  however,  to 
make  plain  one  side  of  this  case  in  order  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  may  realize  the  shame  of  this  executive  committee. 

From  the  first  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  handicapped  and 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  He  knew  nothing  about  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  and  he  trusted  fully  in  what  M'r.  Dawley 
wrote  him  about  the  high  quality  of  the  animals  he 
offered.  After  being  led  to  expect  high-class  animals, 
he  actually  received  what  Mr.  Dawley  aptly  terms  “a 
job  lot,”  including  a  worthless  bull  and  several  cows 
now  foul  with  disease.  A  poor  man  with  limited  capital 
and  a  hard  struggle  at  best,  without  influence  or  influen¬ 
tial  friends,  Mr.  Rogers  seems  to  be  just  the  sort  of 
man  that  the  “high  and  mighty”  think  they  can  bluff  and 
trample  over  with  impunity.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  Mr.  Rogers  would  be  far  better  off  to-day  if,  when 
he  learned  just  what  the  cattle  were,  he  had  pocketed 
the  loss,  shot  and  buried  the  poor,  miserable  creatures 
in  dispute  and  kept  quiet  about  it.  True,  he  would  have 
lost  his  money,  but  he  would  not  have  had  arrayed 
against  him  some  of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  the 
State.  Very  likely  he  might  have  been  called  “a  sucker” 
for  buying  such  stock,  but  he  would  at  least  have  had  a 
chance  to  go  on  with  his  business  undisturbed.  These 
animals  were  foul  with  disease.  One  of  them  has  al¬ 
ready  died,  and. others,  which  good  judges  say  do  not 
agree  with  their  registry  papers,  are  dying.  While  the 
executive  committee  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  has  been  dawd¬ 
ling  and  standing  upon  its  dignity  all  through  the  year 
the  cows  in  dispute  have  been  slowly  dying,  and 
will,  with  their  death,  remove  the  evidence  which 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  seems  to  have  dreaded  to  face.  The 
public  might  as  well  understand  this  right  now :  While 
waiting  for  death  to  remove  the  evidence  that  would 
show  the  shame  and  sin  of  this  inaction,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  ruin  Mr.  Rogers  by  destroying  his  credit 
and  driving  customers  away  from  him  by  insinuations 
and  evil  talk.  We  make  no  attempt  to  defend  Mr. 
Rogers  or  to  make  a  martyr  of  him,  but  we  use  his  case 
as  an  illustration  of  the  way  the  powerful  and  mighty 
can,  if  they  will,  crush  out  those  without  influence  when 
they  might  give  them  justice.  Any  man  of  moderate 
means  who  handles  Jersey  cattle  and  is  not  in  the  ring 
can  see  what  all  this  may  mean  to  him.  The  assistant 
secretary  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  M'r.  R.  M.  Gow,  when  asked 
why  they  led  Mr.  Rogers  to  believe  they  would  investi¬ 
gate  the  case  when  they  evidently  did  not  intend  to  do 
so,  said: 

“You  could  not  expect  us  to  put  a  club  into  your 
hands  to  hit  one  of  our  own  members!” 

We  ask  in  all  fairness  if  the  record  of  the  past  year 
does  not  indicate  that  the  first  object  of  this  executive 
committee  is  to  protect  members  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  ? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  plain  people  write  us  letters  like 
the  following: 

We  have  been  breeding  Jerseys  from  purebred  sires  for 
15  years,  and  have  a  tine  herd  of  high  grades;  over  40  in 
number.  We  are  about  to  embark  in  the  registered  ones,  but 
hesitate  a  little,  for  if  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  is  officered  by  a 
set  of  men  whom  Mr.  Dawley  can  control,  as  he  intimated 
when  he  said  that  he  didn't  fear  an  investigation,  may  we 
not  expect  that  there  are  others  who  can  do  the  same  thing? 
Please  push  the  case  to  a  Amish. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  members  of  that  executive 
committee  are  utterly  incapable  of  realizing  how  their 
action  is  regarded  by  people  outside  of  the  ring.  They 
had  a  chance  to  act  promptly  and  wipe  out  even  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  favoritism  or  unfair  dealings.  Instead  of  do¬ 
ing  so  they  have  done  more  to  injure  the  business  of 
breeding  purebred  cattle  than  anything  else  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past  20  years.  They  seem  unable  to  see 
either  the  shame  of  such  conduct  or  the  injury  they  are 


doing  to  the  breed  which  they  are  supposed  to  safe¬ 
guard.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
even  though  men  tried  skin  grafting  their  conscience 
with  rhinoceros  hide  for  the  graft,  the  lash  of  public 
opinion  would  still  make  itself  felt. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Two  firemen  were  •  hurt,  and  property  de¬ 
stroyed  to  the  value  of  $500,000  in  a  spectacular  fire  May 
18,  on  the  Morgan  Line  steamship  pier,  foot  of  Spring 
Street,  North  River,  New  York.  The  pier  was  packed  with 
cotton  bales,  oil,  coffee,  vegetables,  and  miscellaneous 

freight . The  entrance  to  the  Cape  May,  N.  J., 

ocean  pier  was  destroyed  by  fire  May  17,  with  a  loss  of 
about  $20,000.  The  fire  started  from  the  boiling  over  of  a 

paint  pot . For  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  the 

Illicilliwaet  River  Valley  at  Ross  Peak  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in  British  Columbia,  was 
entirely  blocked  May  17,  by  a  gigantic  snowslide  which 
swept  down  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  val¬ 
ley  from  the  railway.  Thousands  of  tons  of  snow  were 
precipitated,  and  the  movement  of  the  great  mass  was  not 
stayed  until  it  had  jammed  itself  against  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley  and  buried  the  railway  tracks  twenty  feet 
deep  for  a  distance  of  400  feet.  The  slide  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  wreck  of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  train. 
The  locomotive  left  the  rails,  plunged  over  an  embank¬ 
ment  and  went  out  of  sight  in  the  river.  The  trainmen 
jumped,  and  no  one  was  hurt . A  wireless  mes¬ 

sage  from  the  captain  of  the  Government  ice  breaker  Mont¬ 
calm,  May  18,  said  that  there  was  an  immense  body  of 
closely  packed  ice  off  the  Cape  Breton  coast.  The  field  of 
ice  was  forty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide  and  dangerous 
to  navigation.  All  the  Cape  Breton  ports  were  blocked  and 
shipping  at  a  standstill.  A  serious  embargo  has  been  placed 
upon  the  commerce  of  Cape  Breton.  For  weeks  the  Mont¬ 
calm  has  been  laboring  to  rescue  vessels  caught  in  the  ice. 
One  large  field  blocked  Cabot  Strait,  imprisoning  four  trans¬ 
atlantic  liners  bound  for  Montreal  and  causing  considerable 
loss  of  time  and  money  to  the  first  steamers  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Summer  service.  The  Montcalm  succeeded  in 
rescuing  some  of  these  vessels,  while  a  brief  period  of 
southerly  winds  loosened  up  the  field  for  the  other  steamers 
to  force  their  way  through  under  their  own  power.  .  .  . 

.  A  knowledge  of  telegraphy  saved  the  life  of  George 
Stuart,  a  clerk  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  Company’s  office,  at 
Pueblo,  Col.,  who  was  accidentally  locked  up  in  a  steel 
vault  May  19.  A  wire  from  the  company’s  telegraph  room 
passes  through  the  vault.  With  his  teeth  and  a  silver  coin 
Stuart  managed  to  tick  out  a  message  for  help  and  to  tell 
where  he  was.  When  the  vault  was  opened  Stuart  was 
found  unconscious  and  gasping,  but  soon  revived. 

.  .  .  .  The  Department  of  Justice  has  decided  to 

prosecute  in  the  several  States  In  which  they  are 
doing  business  the  fertilizer  companies  alleged  to  be  in  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  Some  time  ago  the  De¬ 
partment  secured  the  indictment  of  several  persons  resid¬ 
ing  in  several  different  States  on  a  charge  of  violating  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  in  that  they  had  formed  a  combina¬ 
tion  to  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  fertilizer.  De¬ 
fendants  in  Virginia  contended  that  before  they  could  be 
removed  from  the  State  they  should  have  a  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which 
their  removal  was  asked.  The  Government  fought  this  con¬ 
tention,  but  was  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  In 
accordance  with  this  court  decision  that  the  Department  has 
decided  to  prosecute  the  defendants  in  their  States  of  resi¬ 
dence.  The  Government  claims  that  thirty-one  fertilizer 
companies  have  formed  a  combination  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  law . Fines  aggregating  $28,000,  rang¬ 

ing  from  $5,000  down  to  $500,  were  Imposed  by  Judge 
Ijandis,  May  20,  in  the  Federal  court,  Chicago,  against  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Holbrook  and  thirteen  school  and  church  furniture 
concerns.  Judge  Landis  preceded  the  pronouncing  of  penal¬ 
ties  with  a  denunciation  of  the  methods  of  the  school 
furniture  trust  and  the  declaration  that  the  punishment 
provided  by  the  law  is  inadequate.  Holbrook,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Seating  Company  and  the  A.  H.  Andrews  Company  of 
Chicago,  were  fined  $5,000  each.  The  poverty  of  the 
smaller  members  of  the  combination  brought  lenlt/  for  them. 
The  defendants  were  charged  with  a  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  in  school  and  church  furniture  in  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  law.  .  .  .  May  21  the  Weather  Bureau’s  official 

temperature  at  New  York  was  41  degrees,  making  the  day 
the  coldest  May  21  on  record.  Prior  to  this  May  21,  1892, 
held  the  low  temperature,  43  degrees.  May  21,  1895,  is 
third  on  the  list,  with  a  temperature  of  45  degrees.  .  . 

.  .  The  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen  defeated,  May  21, 

by  a  vote  of  29  to  29,  the  ordinance  providing  for  the 
pasteurization  of  milk  by  the  city.  Forty  votes  would  have 

been,  necessary  to  pass  the  ordinance . The 

Lake  George  Steamboat  Company,  owned  by  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Railroad,  has  been  indicted  on  372  counts  for 
violating  the  law  in  polluting  Lake  George  with  sewage  from 
the  lake  steamers,  and  if  found  guilty  the  company  Is  liable 

to  fines  of  $372,000 . The  National  Association 

of  Manufacturers  continued.  May  21,  the  business  sessions 
of  its  convention  in  New  York.  The  most  important  action 
taken,  was  the  appointment  by  President  Van  Cleave  of  a 
committee  of  thirty-six  to  consider  ways  and  means  to 
raise  $500,000  a  year  for  three  years,  to  be  devoted  to  a 

campaign  against  the  labor  unions . A  party  of 

shovel  and  crane  men  working  the  steam  shovels  on  the 
Panama  Canal  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  May  20.  on  the 
steamer  Karen  from  Colon,  having  abandoned  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service  because  of  the  recent  answer  of  Secretary  Taft 
to  their  claims.  They  say  that  120  shovelmen  in  all  left 
and  only  seven  of  the  sixty-three  steam  shovels  are  now 
in  operation.  The  men  say  that  it  is  not  a  strike,  but  they 
left  because  the  Government  had  not  treated  them  fairly 
and  had  not  kept  its  contract  as  to  pay  and  vacation.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  Washington  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  President,  but  Chief  Engineer  Stevens 
after  agreeing  to  this,  withdrew  his  permission.  A  cable¬ 
gram  from  Secretary  Taft  announced  that  he  would  take 
up  the  matter  when  he  reached  the  Isthmus,  but  it.  had 
been  found  almost  impossible  to  see  him  there.  Ilis  decision 
granting  the  demands  of  the  locomotive  engineers  but  re¬ 
fusing  those  of  the  shovelmen  finally  decided  them  to  leave. 
.  .  .  .  -The  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.,  shops  of  the  New 

York  Central  railroad  were  destroyed  by  flrjj  May  21.  Sev¬ 


eral  thousand  feet  of  lumber  were  burned  too.  The  dam¬ 
age  is  estimated  at  between  $100,000  and  $150,000.  The 
paint,  bridge  repair  and  carpenter  shops  were  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed.  All  trains  were  held  up  for  two  hours. 

ADMINISTRATION. — Representative  Gardner,  represent- 
ing^  the  Gloucester  District  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  officials  of  the  State  Department,  May  17, 
respecting  the  recent  decision  of  the  Newfoundland  court 
that  the  fishermen  of  that  colony  cannot  legally  be  shipped 
on  American  fishing  smacks  outside  the  three-mile  limit  to 
fish  within  territorial  waters.  He  regards  the  decision  as 
striking  a  blow  at  the  treaty  rights  of  American  fishermen, 
and  will  ask  the  Department  of  State  to  endeavor  to  have 
the  British  Government  enjoin  the  Newfoundlanders  from 
attempting  to  enforce  this  colonial  ordinance  until  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  approaching  negotiations . Herbert 

Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  submitted  to 
the  President,  May  19,  the  bureau's  second  report  on  the 
oil  industry.  The  first  report,  issued  in  May,  1906,  when 
James  R.  Garfield  was  head  of  the  bureau,  contained  sen¬ 
sational  charges  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  re¬ 
gard  to  rebates.  This  second  report,  which  deals  with 
“selected  topics,”  is  fully  as  severe  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  as  the  first.  It  attempts  an  analysis  or  tne  mon¬ 
opoly  which  the  Standard  lias  gained  and  declares  that  this 
has  been  maintained  not  through  the  control  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  but  through  the  use  of  unfair  practices.  Tne  Com¬ 
missioner  accuses  the  Stajndard  Oil  Company  of  ignoring 
and  evading  the  common  carrier  requirements  m  me  rare 
law  of  1906  and  suggests  that  this  shou'd  receive  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  careful  attention. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Steuben  County  (N.  Y.)  Nature  Study  Workers  in  Public 
Schools  (H.  L.  Drummer,  manager),  will  be  held  at  Bath, 
N.  Y.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  Sep¬ 
tember  24  to  27,  1907,  inclusive.  Children's  Day  being  on 
September  25.  Prizes  are  offered  as  follows :  (Children's 
prizes,  $1,000 ;  individual  work,  $550 ;  grade  work,  $450. 
The  schedule  of  premiums  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Drummer. 
It  is  both  unique  and  interesting.  In  addition  to  an  enum¬ 
eration  of  the  prizes  in  the  various  classes  there  is  given  “A 
Talk  about  Weeds,”  of  an  instructive  character.  A  feature  of 
the  schedule  is  formed  by  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best 
and  second  best  essays  on  a  number  of  topics,  collections  of 
drawings  and  of  insects,  all  to  be  competed  for  by  school 
children. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  be  held  at  Carrollton,  Mo.,  June  4-6:  C. 
II.  Dutcher,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  president;  L.  A.  Goodman, 
4000  Warwick  Blvd.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  secretary.. 

Milo  H.  Olin,  of  Perry,  N.  Y.,  died  May  20,  at  Summer¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  where  he  had  gone  several  months  ago  !n  hopes 
of  recovering  his  health.  Mr.  Olin  was  a  Republican  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assembly  in  1892  and  1893,  was  State  Fair  Com¬ 
missioner  for  six  years  and  was  director  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva.  He  was  president  of  the  State 
Breeders’  Association,  president  of  the  Citizens’  Bank  of 
Perry,  and  for  many  years  was  prominent  in  State  and 
county  affairs. 

The  American  Federation  of  Horticultural  Societies  will 
hold  Its  third  biennial  meeting  on  Exposition  Ground  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  September  26,  1907.  All  societies  should 
send  delegates ;  William  H.  Barnes,  Topeka,  Kan.,  president. 


CROP  NOTES. 

Crop  prospects  very  gloomy  here  on  account  of  long  con¬ 
tinued  rains.  Very  much  of  the  cotton  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
planted  the  third  time  and  seed  is  scarce.  E.  m. 

Starkvllle,  Miss. 

We  have  had  a  very  backward  Spring.  This  morning, May  20, 
the  ground  was  white  with  snow.  We  have  had  snow  falls 
about  as  often  during  April  and  this  far  in  May  as  during 
the  Winter  months.  Cherries,  plums  and  pears  are  in  full 
bloom ;  apples  just  beginning.  All  fruit  trees  are  going 
to  blossom  quite  full.  Grapes  promise  well,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  tell  if  they  will  set  full  or  not.  Seeding  to  oats 
only  about  half  done.  Cattle  just  turned  out.  w.  g.  p. 

Perry sburg,  N.  Y. 

A  much-needed  rain  is  falling.  It  has  been  too  cold  and 
dry.  Mercury  down  to  23  degrees  one  morning  last  week. 
The  fruit  buds  and  bloom  show  no  sign  of  Injury  as  yet. 
March  was  warmer  than  April.  Mercury  reached  82  degrees 
on  two  days  of  March.  Oats  look  well  and  the  corn  crop 
is  about  one-third  planted.  Pastures  are  good  on  farms 
where  not  overstocked.  Hay  supply  got  so  short  that  the 
majority  were  forced  tc  turn  everything  possible  out  to  grass. 

Illinois.  w.  s. 

Here  in  Central  Indiana,  peach  and  Japan  plum  trees 
were  just  breaking  Into  bloom  when  the  cold  weather  of 
April  came  on.  At  that  time  there  was  a  good  prospect  for 
a  heavy  bloom  on  all  kinds  of  fruits.  At  this  time,  May 
20,  there  is  still  a  good  chance  for  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  grapes,  and  a  fair  show  for  apples.  Cher¬ 
ry  trees  that  gave  five  bushels  of  cherries  last  year  will 
not  have  enough  fruit  this  year  to  make  a  pie.  All  Japan, 
also  all  domestic  plums  were  killed  to  the  last  bloom. 
Waugh  was  the  only  hybrid  here  that  lived  through  April. 
Wild  Goose  are  mostly  killed,  Poole’s  Pride  but  little  dam¬ 
aged.  Peaches  still  give  promise  of  a  fair  crop  on  older 
trees.  Kieffer  pears  mostly  killed,  but  Wilder  and  some 
others  have  some  fruit  left.  f.  m. 

Carmel,  Ind. 

BALING  HAY. — It  is  not  as  a  rule  safe  to  bale  and  ship 
hay  unless  it  has  been  in  a  barn  or  a  good  stack  not  less 
than  one  month,  unless  the  circumstances  are  very  favor¬ 
able;  that  is,  very  bright,  dry  weather  at  time  of  haying, 
hay  to  stand  until  it  is  in  second  blow.  Then  provided  you 
are  reasonably  sure  that  you  can  get  quick  shipment  and 
delivery  to  destination,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  press  it 
from  the  field,  but  there  must  not  be  any  water  in  it,  not 
even  dew  unless  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  We  have  shipped 
hay  before  this  as  early  as  July  24,  that  was  cut  from  the 
1st  to  the  15th  of  July,  and  we  never  commenced  later  than 
September  1  on  any  crop.  Last  season  our  first  car  was 
shipped  August  28,  and  we  have  shipped  something  like 
1200  cars  since  that  date.  We  find  the  large  bales  are  pre¬ 
ferred  in  most  markets  and  are  sure  to  bring  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50  per  ton  more  on  grades  running  from  good 
No.  2  to  prime,  while  the  lower  grades  are  usually  sold  at 
about  same  price,  both  large,  medium  and  small  bales. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

JEANNETTE  AND  JEANNOT. 

You  are  going  far  away,  far  away  from  poor 
Jeannette ; 

There  is  no  one  left  to  love  me  now,  and  you, 
too,  may  forget, 

But  my  heart  will  be  with  you  wherever  you 
may  go; 

Can  you  look  me  in  the  face  and  say  the 
same,  Jeannot? 

When  you  wear  the  jacket  red  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  cockade, 

Oh,  I  fear  you  will  forget  all  the  promises 
you  have  made. 

With  your  gun  upon  your  shoulder  and  your 
bayonet  by  your  side, 

You’ll  be  taking  some  proud  lady  and  be 
making  her  your  bride. 

Or,  when  glory  leads  the  way,  you’ll  be  madly 
rushing  on, 

Never  thinking  if  they  kill  you  that  my  happi¬ 
ness  is  gone. 

If  you  win  the  day,  perhaps  a  General  you 
will  be : 

Tho’  I’m  proud  to  think  of  that,  what  will 
become  of  me? 

Oh  !  if  I  were  Queen  of  France,  or,  still  bet¬ 
ter,  Pope  of  Rome, 

-  I  would  have  no  fighting  men  abroad  and  no 
J  weeping  maids  at  home : 

All  the  world  should  be  at  peace ;  or  if  kings 
must  show  their  might. 

Why,  let  them  who  make  the  quarrels  be  the 
only  ones  to  fight. 

— 'Charles  Jeffries  (1807-1805.) 


“Lily  cloth”  cotton  suiting  is  a  fine 
smooth  white  material  with  mercerized 
finish,  looking  like  a  good  linen  of  me¬ 
dium  weight.  It  is  desirable  for  children’s 
dresses  and  Summer  suits,  being  finer 
and  closer  than  Indian  head.  It  is  3G 
inches  wide,  and  costs  18  cents  a  yard. 
We  saw  a  very  pretty  tailor-made  shirt¬ 
waist  dress  of  this,  trimmed  with  straps 
and  buttons  covered  with  the  same  goods. 

* 

Pickerel,  like  other  fresh-water  fish, 
varies  in  quality  a  good  deal,  according 
to  its  origin,  but  it  is  good  if  carefully 
baked,  and  served  with  cream  sauce. 
Clean  the  fish  carefully  and  lay  on  a 
rack  in  a  dripping  pan;  dredge  with  a 
teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  several  dashes  of  pep¬ 
per,  and  a  little  flour.  Bake  carefully, 
basting  every  10  minutes  until  well  done, 
with  hot  water  to  which  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  has  been  added.  Make  the  sauce 
with  half  a  cup  of  cream  and  half  a  cup 
of  the  basting  liquid  in  which  the  fish  was 
cooked;  thicken  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
butter  and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour;  let 
the  sauce  boil  up  once,  then  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  Pour  part 
of  the  sauce  around  the  fish  on  a  platter, 
and  serve  the  remainder  in  a  gravy  boat. 

* 

Young  Summer  cabbage  is  so  tender 
and  delicate  that  it  is  a  favorite  with 
those  who  do  not  care  for  the  mature 
Winter  vegetable.  It  is  excellent  creamed 
on  toast.  Cut  a  siliall  young  cabbage  in 
quarters  and  stand  it  in  salted  water  for 
an  hour.  Put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  an 
abundance  of  water  and  cook  for  ten 
minutes.  Take  it  out  and  throw  into  cold 
water  for  a  few  moments,  then  return  it 
to  the  saucepan  with  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  a  tablespoon  of  salt  and  two  table- 
‘  spoons  of  butter.  Let  it  cook  rapidly  for 
20  minutes,  add  a  “pea”  of  baking  soda 
and  cook  10  minutes  more.  Drain  it  in 
a  sieve;  arrange  some  buttered  toast  on 
a  hot  dish,  put  the  cabbage  upon  it  and 
pour  over  a  sauce  made  by  heating  two 
cups  of  milk  with  the  zest  of  a  lemon 
and  a  bay  leaf  and  thickening  with  -a 
tablespoon  of  flour  blended  with  one  of 
butter;  after  cooking  remove  the  bay  leaf, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  stir  in  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  pour  over  the  cab¬ 
bage. 

* 

The  over-blouse  or  jumper  waist  now 
so  popular  is- a  pretty  style  for  a  plaid 
gingham.  The  skirt  may  be  one  of  the 
pleated  styles,  or  merely  gored  and  trim¬ 


med  with  stitched  straps.  The  jumper 
may  be  trimmed  with  straps  and  pearl 
buttons;  of  course,  a  white  guimpe  with 
sleeves  is  worn.  This  will  make  a  nice 
afternoon  dress,  and  it  will  save  a  good 
deal  of  washing  if  a  fairly  dark  plaid 
is  selected.  The  white  guimpe  gives  it  a 
becoming  Summery  appearance.  Where 
a  white  guimpe  is  worn  in  this  way  be 
sure  that  dress  shields  are  always  used; 
otherwise  there  is  risk  of  staining  the 
guimpe  with  the  coloring  from  the  ging¬ 
ham,  when  overheated.  Indeed,  any 
waist,  thick  or  thin,  is  the  better  for 
shields.  What  are  known  as  shirt-waist 
shields  are  a  small  size  edged  all  around 
with  lace.  They  are  not  at  all  conspicuous 
in  the  thinnest  waist,  and  cost  14  to  16 
cents  •  a  pair.  It  is  especially  necessary, 
however,  that  shields  should  be  worn  with 
colored  cotton  waists,  because  many  dyes, 
even  among  those  that  launder  well  are 
discolored  permanently  by  perspiration, 
and  it  is  possible  to  ruin  the  appearance 
of  the  waist  in  a  single  wearing.  Of 
course  the  shields  should  be  washed  when 
necesary. 

* 

We  read,  in  some  volumes  of  travel,  of 
the  toothbrushes  made  by  savage  tribes, 
consisting  of  sticks  chewed  and  pounded 
to  a  stiff  fringe  at  one  end.  Some  of  our 
own  ancestors  used  similar  substitutes, 
and  it  would  seem,  from  what  we  read, 
that  real  toothbrushes  were  regarded  as 
useless  luxuries,  when  first  introduced. 
The  Youth’s  Companion  says  that  the 
diary  of  a  London  merchant  trading  to 
the  colonies  has  this  entry :  “Bought  a 
tooth  brush  for  my  wife,  which,  used  to- 
gethej  with  salte  water,  very  strong,  and 
a  wasshc  of  herbs,  she  is  told  will  keep 
her  Teethe  from  falling  out  or  getting 
hollowe.  The  Salt  and  Herbes  may  well 
prove  strengthening  to  her  Gummes  well, 
are  tender,  but  the  brush  it  seems  but  a 
silly  Toy,  hardly  like  to  ware  the  worth 
of  its  price  and  scarce  cleanley  save  when 
new.  But  she  must  have  it,  being  a  new 
thing  late  from  Frence.”  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  toothache  and  its  attendant 
ills  were  very  prevalent  at  that  period. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  generally  asserted 
that  Americans  have  at  once  the  most 
perishable  and  the  best  cared-for  teeth 
of  any  civilized  people.  There  really  seems 
to  be  something  in  our  climate  or  mode 
of  living  that  induces  early  decay  of  the 
teeth,  for  as  a  rule  bur  people  certainly 
give  them  good  care.  Foreign  dritics 
sometimes  make  fun  of  what  they  call 
“the  Californian  smile,”  meaning  the  lib¬ 
eral  display  of  gold  filling  so  often  shown, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  great  improvement 
over  the  blackened  and  ragged  array  of 
a  past  generation. _ 

Ohio  Flower  Notes. 

The  woman  who  does  not  “make  gar¬ 
den”  or  sow  flower  seeds  knows  naught 
of  the  joy  that  comes  along  about  the 
first  of  February,  with  the  Spring  cata¬ 
logues,  to-  the  woman  who  studies  over 
their  alluring  pages  and  allows  her  imag¬ 
ination  to  run  riot  over  her  own  front 
yard.  May  3  seemed  very  late  to  be  get¬ 
ting  in  sweet  peas,  but  this  season,  I 
think,  old  Mother  Earth’s  bosom  is  not 
too  warm  for  this  flower  that  is  said  to 
love  the  cold  ground.  Here  is  a  sweet  pea, 
“Queen  Alexandra,”  a  vivid  scarlet  and  a 
robust  grower,  should  be  thinned  out  to 
allow  eighteen  inches  between  each  plant. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  that,  for  I 
dropped  the  10  precious  seeds  along  the 
row  with  other  varieties,  and  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  tell  Queen  Alexandria  from 
Black  Michael  until  they  blossom.  I  have 
planted  a  double  16-foot  row  of  some  of 
the  loveliest  orchid-flowered  varieties 
offered.  The  lovely  ruffled  pink  Gladys 
Unwin  will  vie  with  the  pure  white  Dor¬ 


othy  Eckford,  while  the  proud  Marchioness 
of  Cholmondeley  will  climb  the  garden 
wire  with  Romola  Piazzani.  Three  feet 
from  the  sweet  peas  I  put  in  a  row  of 
late  nasturtiums,  the  new  “Variegated 
Queen,”  and  “Ivy-leaved”  varieties.  They 
will  be  trained  up  on  wire  netting  the 
same  as  is  used  for  the  sweet  peas.  The 
Tom  Thumb  and  dwarf  sorts  I  plant  in 
boxes  and  around  the  house.  Nasturtiums 
are  a  joyful  set.  They  seem  to  be  exempt 
from  all  the  ills  that  other  flowers  are 
heir  to. 

Next  to  them  I  planted  a  row  of 
Kocliia  scoparia,  round  bushy  plants  that 
in  the  Fall  become  glowing  globes  of 
crimson,  and  next  we  planted  the  Dahlia 
bulbs,  raised  last  year  from  seed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
buy  Dahlia  roots,  as  some  of  every  seed¬ 
ling  had  small  single  blossoms  that  were 
no  reward  for  the  time  I  had  spent  rais¬ 
ing  them ;  the  roots  of  these  were,  of 
course,  thrown  away.  In  the  tulip  bed  I 
sow  the  new  crimson  Eschscholtzia  and 
also  Fairy  poppies,  to  be  followed  later  by 
Asters. 

For  the  flower  beds  around  the  house  I 
have  pansies  grown  in  boxes,  double 
daises,  rose-colored  Verbenas,  an  extra 
large  and  fragrant  strain  that  I  think  will 
be  lovely,  and  half  a  dozen  seedlings  of 
the  Giant  Lemoine  heliotrope.  I  had  just 
two  plants  of  this  sort  last  year  and  the 
trusses  of  flowers  were  of  immense  size 
and  very  fragrant.  I  love  to  put  sprays 
of  heliotrope  with  Tea  roses.  Two  well- 
grown,  large,  single  Petunias  now  in  blos¬ 
som  in  the  house  will,  when  set  out  in  a 
bed,  make  a  fine  show.  I  had  half  a  dozen 
plants  of  the  “Defiance”  strain  last  year, 
and  they  were  so  gorgeous  in  coloring 
and  marking  that  few  would  believe  they 
were  Petunias.  T  hey  were  almost  as  lovely 
as  Gloxinias.  For  the  back  porch  and 
the  wood-house  window  I  have  Japanese 
morning  glories.  The  roses  looked 
fine  when  uncovered  in  March,  as  did 
also  the  carnations  around  the  edge  of 
the  rose  bed,  but  the  cold  April  weather 
was  very  hard  on  them.  The  geraniums 
are  out  on  the  porch  now  getting  rained 
on  and  “hardened”  before  they  are  set 
out  in  their  bed.  I  really  have  faith  that 
Summer  will  roll  around  about  the 
Fourth  of  July.  docia  dykens. 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 

WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  FOR¬ 
WARD  YOU  WITHOUT  COST 
A  COPY  OF  THE 

SPECIAL 
“  JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION” 
NUMBER  OF, 

SEABOARD  MflGflZIHE 

handsomely  illustrated, — containing  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  features  of  the  Exposition, 
as  well  as  many  interesting  articles  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  South 
and  the  territory  reached  by  the  SEABOARD 
AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 

WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  MAGAZINE,  but  take 

pleasure  in  sending  same  upon  request  in  order  that 
you  may  know  of  the  many  excellent  advantages  and 
possibilities  existing  in  our  mild  climate  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  profits  others  arc  realizing  daily 
along  our  line. 

The  SEABOARD  traverses  six  Southern 
States,  and  is  in  position  to  offer  a  variety  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  magazine 
will  interest  and  assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  is  great  and 
you  should,  therefore,  send  today  before  the  supply 
is  exhausted. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

Portsmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT.  18. 


PRUDENT  PEOPLE  in  every  St&te  are 

investing  ttieir  savings  through  us. 
Many  are  patrons  of  ten  to  fourteen 
years’  standing  who  know  why  and  how 
their  money  earns  more  and  is  better  safe¬ 
guarded  than  when  locally  invested.  Let 
us  send  you  their  names  or  put  you  in 
communication  with  them.  The  informa¬ 
tion  you  will  get  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 

a  Year 

reckoned  from  day  of  re¬ 
ceipt  to  day  of  withdrawal. 
Under  N.  Y.  Banking  Dept. 
Supervision. 

Assets  $1,750,000 
INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  CO., 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadwayzand 
•42nd  St.,  New  York. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF1  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks:  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Haking  Powder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spiees.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
K—  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Simpson-  Eddystone 

.  ja®,  Black  &  Whit< 

The  cost  of  making  a  dress  often 
exceeds  the  cost  of  material. 
Simpson  -  Eddystone  Prints  out¬ 
wear  the  cost  of  making.  Sub¬ 
stantial  quality.  Fast  color.  Some 
designs  with  a  new  silk  finish. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
Eddystone  B lack-and-  Whites. 

IYlYy^/T'fY\J  r  Three  generations  of  Simpsons 

iVi  UiU/  haye  made  Simpson  prints. 


PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


HlCLETS  contain  everything  that  m  kes  Chewing  Gum 


‘‘good,”  and  such  other  things  as  make  the  best  of  all  Chewing  Gums. 


r 

Jj  Chiclets  are  encased  in  delicious  pearl-gray  candy  and  each  one  is  so 
richly  flavored  with  peppermint  that  you  need  but  chew  a  Chiclet  after 
eating  a  hearty  meal  to  insure  good  digestion.  The  better  kind  of  stores  sell 
Chiclets  at  5c  the  ounce  out  of  those  handsome  glass  topped  boxes,  and  in  5c  and 
10c  packets — or  send  us  a  dime  for  a  sample  packet  and  booklet. 

CHICLET  PALMISTRY.— Look  at  your  hand.  If  your  Life  Line  is  separated  at  the  start  from 
the  Head  Line  it  shows  energy  and  pluck. 

The  Heart  Line  (the  first  line  running  across  the  hand  below  the  base  of  the  fingers)  when  forked  at  the 
start  signifies  happiness  in  love. 

Little  lines  on  the  Mount  of  Jupiter  (the  cushion  at  the  base  of  the  first  finger)  predicts  inheritance. 
You  can  read  any  hand  with  tlie  CHICLET  PALMISTRY  CHART— 

Sent  free  with  every  ten-cent  packet. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  Inc.  527  No.  24th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Plant  Notes. 

Do  the  readers  of  The  R.  N-Y.  know 
how  easily  they  can  supply  themselves 
with  thrifty  rose  bushes  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Rambler  given  to  subscribers  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago?  Two  years  ago  this  June 
I  broke  off  a  sturdy  slip  from  the  Rambler 
about  five  inches  in  length.  I  pushed 
about  one  inch  in  the  ground  near  other 
rose  bushes.  The  slip  was  covered  with 
a  glass  pint  can.  As  it  was  practically 
shaded,  there  was  no  danger  of  its  becom¬ 
ing  burned.  During  the  Summer  and  Fall, 

I  kept  the  ground  moist  whenever  neces¬ 
sary.  The  slip  soon  began  to  put  forth 
new  leaves,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  had 
to  be  covered  with  a  glass  can  of  the  quart 
size.  In  October  it  had  outgrown  its 
quarters,  and  a  two  quart  jar  was  placed 
over  it.  When  cold  weather  approached, 

I  banked  up  the  can  with  manure  and 
leaves,  and  covered  this  covering  with  a 
box.  In  the  Spring  I  found  my  rose  slip 
had  survived  the  cold  Winter.  It  was 
uncovered  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost 
was  over,  and  grew  thriftily  all  Sum- 
pier.  Last  Winter  I  decided  to  let  it  go 
through  the  Winter  unprotected.  Now,  at 
this  writing,  May  4,  it  is  growing  in  a 
most  promising  way.  I  plan  to  start  some 
more  this  year  as  gifts  in  the  future  to 
flower  loving  friends,  yho  are  not  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  possess  a  Philadelphia 
Rambler.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  hardiness  of  this  rose.  The  Sum¬ 
mer  I  slipped  it,  I  planted  a  thrifty  year- 
old  bush  of  a  hardy  variety  in  the  same 
bed.  That  Winter  I  protected  it  as  I  did 
the  slip.  It  lived  through  the  Winter,  and 
grew  so  well  last  Summer  that  I  supposed 
that  its  future  was  assured.  I  let  it  take 
care  of  itself  last  Winter,  just  as  the 
Rambler  was  doing,  but  it  has  shown  no 
signs  of  life  this  Spring. 

Those  who  have  an  umbrella  plant  (Cy- 
perus)  will  find  it  greatly  to  the  plant’s 
advantage  if  it  be  taken  from  its  jar  and 
set  in  the  flower  bed  this  Summer.  I 
set  mine  in  the  center  of  the  geranium 
bed.  When  it  was  taken  up  in  the  Fall, 
a  bushel  basket  barely  covered  it.  Taking- 
care  not  to  disturb  the  roots  and  yet  tak¬ 
ing  up  as  little  dirt  as  possible,  I  put 
it  in  a  large  crock,  which  is  kept  filled 
with  water.  That  it  was  borrowed  both 
at  Christmas  and  Easter  to  help  decorate 
our  church  will  tell  that  it  has  retained 
much  of  the  beauty  and  size  gained  by  its 
vacation  in  the  flower  bed. 

The  next  time  you  have  dates,  put  some 
of  the  seeds  in  your  plant  crocks  along 
with  your  other  plants.  Then  some 
months  after  you  have  forgotten  that  you 
did  this,  you  will  one  day  find  a  strange, 
stiff  leaf  pushing  up  through  the  ground. 
This  will  be  your  date.  But  be  careful 
when  you  transplant  it,  as  the  roots  go 
down  quite  a  distance.  I  broke  mine  and 
it  died  of  course.  Now  I  have  another 
aeed  started,  but  it  is  in  a  crock  by  itself. 

'  his  palm  is  advertised  in  some  of  the 
catalogues.  It  is  known  botanically  as 
“Phoenix  dactylifera,”  a  native  of  north¬ 
ern  Africa,  beautiful  for  pot  culture  and 
very  hardy.  helen  c.  Andrews. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Margaret  Anglin  waist  is  one  of  the 
smart  new  models.  It  has  the  rolling  col¬ 
lar  and  open  throat  that  are  so  desirable 
for  all  sports  and  for  general  warm 
weather  wear,  and  allows  a  choice  of  el¬ 
bow  or  long  sleeves.  In  the  illustration 
it  is  made  of  white  handkerschief  linen 
with  a  finish  of  stitching  and  is  worn  with 
a  blue  and  white  silk  tie  but  it  will  be 
found  available  for  all  waisting  materials 
and  for  the  entire  dress  as  well  as  for  the 
separate  blouse.  The  waist  is  made  with 
the  yoke  portion,  the  full  fronts  and 
back.  The  fronts  are  gathered  and  joined 
to  the  yoke  but  the  back  extends  to  the 
neck.  The  sailor  collar  can  be  cut  on 
square  or  round  outline  in  the  back.  There 
is  a  convenient  as  well  as  smart  patch 
pocket  and  the  sleeves  are  gathered  into 
bands  whether  they  are  finished  with 
cuffs  or  with  overlaps  in  shirt  waist  style. 

The  quantity  of  material  required  for 


the  medium  size  is  4Lt  yards  21,  3^4 
yards  32  or  2p£  yards  44  inches  wide. 
Ihe  pattern  5637  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

The  simple  Eton  jacket  will  be  found 
desirable  in  a  variety  of  Summer  goods. 


32  to  40  bust. 

The  Eton  is  made  with  fronts  and  back 
It  is  fitted  by  means  of  dart  shaped  tucks, 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  is  but¬ 
toned.  down  the  centre  front.  I  he  flat 
collar  completes  the  neck  and  the  com¬ 
fortable  but  moderately  wide  sleeves  are 


6634  Eton  Jacket,  32  to  42  bust. 

finished  with  roll-over  cuffs.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  3^4  yards  21,  3  yards  27  or  V/2  yards 
44  or  52  inches  wide  with  4  yards  of 
banding  and  soutache  according  to  design. 
The  pattern  5634  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure ; 
price  10  cents. _ 

The  days  are  ever  divine.  They  come 
and  go  like  muffled  and  veiled  figures  sent 
from  a  distant  friendly  party;  but  they 
say  nothing,  and  if  we  do  not  use  the 
gifts  they  bring,  they  carry  them  as  sil¬ 
ently  away. — Emerson. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
^  -  1Q07  model.  Write  for  Special  Ofrcr 

Finest  (iuurnntecd  if  (f  07 

1907  Models  &JU  IO 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

11)05  *  1906  Models  7  ^4/) 

all  of  best  makes  *P  *  &  t  SZ 

500  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  Makes  and  Mod-  Q  fibO 
els,  good  as  new  **  •  ipo 
Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 
Wc  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  pav  the  freight  and  allow 
TEN  DAV'S’  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc. 
half  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy  till 
you  get  our  catalogs.  Write  at  once. 

Mead  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  (jgoChicago 


Think  What  Your 
Wagons,  Tools, 
Etc.,  Are  Worth 

You  can  then  see  how  necessary  it  is 
to  preserve  their  value.  Good  farm 
implements  will  stand  a  great  deal  of 
wear;  if  they  don’t  stand  as  much  of 
it  as  they  ought  to,  the 
manufacturer  will  usually 
make  good. 

But  no  farm  imple¬ 
ments  will  stand  contin¬ 
ued  exposure  to  weather 
without  a  protecting  coat 
of  good  paint ;  and  there 
is  no  one  to  make  good 
loss  by  rot  and  rust  but 
the  farmer  himself. 

Preserve  your  wagons  and  tools,  maintain  their  value,  by 
keeping  them  painted  with  Pure  "White  Lead  and  Linseed 
Oil.  Pure  White  Lead  and  Oil  is  the  best  paint  for  wagons 
and  farm  implements  because  it  gives  a  firm,  protective  coat, 
and  does  not  flake  or  scale  off. 

Pure  White  Lead  is  such  a  good  paint  pigment  that  it 
needs  no  other  pigment  with  it.  Every  other  pigment  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  need  white  lead  before  it  has  any  value  at  all  as  a 
paint.  Buy  your  white  lead  and  oil  separately,  and  mix  them 
as  you  need  them.  It  is  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  purity. 

The  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  shown  here  is  the  hall-mark 
that  identifies  Pure  White  Lead  made  by  the  Old  Dutch 
Process.  Look  for  it  on  the  side  of  the  keg. 

Send  for  Book 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable  information 
on  the  paint  subject.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

In  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  & 

Bros.  Co.)  Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


“FUMA” 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodclmcks.Gopheis, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  sma’l.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”^  SK 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van.  N.  Y. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

fur  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


DDnifCN  fl  RIPE— We  °ffer  an  exceptional 
DnUnE.lv  UnlXL  trade  ill  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cake  of  the  sumo  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


A  Summer  Vacation 
in  Your  Kitchen 


Don't  swelter  this 
summer  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  110.  Get 
a  New  Perfection 
Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil 
Stove  and  have  a  cool 
kitchen.  The 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

produces  a  working  flame  instantly.  Blue  flame  means  highly 
concentrated  heat,  no  soot,  no  dirt.  Oil  is  always  at  a  maintained 
level,  ensuring  a  uniform  flame.  Made  in  three  sizes.  Every 
stove  warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  to  our 
nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


RayfoLamp 


The  B  Jm.  «— ■  T  — —  —  is  the  best  lamp  for 

all-round  house¬ 
hold  use.  Made 
of  brass  throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled.  Perfectly 
constructed;  absolutely  safe ;  unexcelled  in  light-giving 
power ;  an  ornament  to  any  room.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
( Incorporated) 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  ending 
May  24,  1907,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2.  red .  —  @1.05 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth....  —  @1.15 

Corn .  —  @  61 

Oats .  ■ —  @  50 

Rye .  —  @  82 

FEED. 

Spring  Bran . 22.50  @23.50 

Middlings . 24.00  @26.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  @27.50 

Ilomiuy  chop .  —  @22.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  primp,  large  bales. .  . 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

@24.00 

@23.00 

@22.00 

No.  3  . 

...  1 8.00 

@20.00 

@21.00 

@18.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  .  .  20.00 
.  .  .15.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 

ty  13. ou 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  reduced  one-fourtli 
cent  to  $1.41  per  40-quart  can,  netting  2:vj 
cents  to  26-cent  zone  shippers  who  have  no 
extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 


v  nsHucr,y,  . .  x 

Lower  grades  .  19  @  23 

State  Dairy,  best  .  —  @  24 

l/ower  grades  .  18  @  23 

Factory . 1 .  18  @  21 

Packing  stock .  15  @  18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best .  —  @  12% 

Common  to  good .  11  @  12  % 

Inferior .  8  @  10 

Part  skins  .  5  @  7 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  — @  19 

White,  good  to  choice .  18  @  18% 

Mixed  colors,  best .  —  @  18 

Western  and  Southern .  15  @  17 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  —  @  8% 

Common  to  good .  5  %  @  7  % 

Cherries  .  18  @  18% 

Raspberries .  30  @  31 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best  .  —  @6.00 

Fair  to  good . 2.50  <ft>5.00 

Peaches,  Florida,  carrier . 2.00  @3.50 

Strawberries,  qt .  7  @  12 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  crate . 1.50  @2.50 

Oranges,  Calif.,  box . 2.75  @5.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00  @6.50 

Southern,  new  . 3.00  @5.50 

Northern,  old,  180-lbs . 2.00  @2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 2.50  @4.00 

Asparagus,  doz . 1.50  @3.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.50  @3.00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  crate . 2.25  @3.00 

Corn,  Southern.  100 . 2.50  @4.00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 4.00  @6.00 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Lettuce,  bu.  bkt . 1.00  @1.75 

Onions,  bu . 1.50  @2.00 

Peppers,  carrier  . 100  @2.50 

Parsley,  bbl . 7.00  @10.00 

Green  peas,  l>u . 1.00  @2.75 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00  @5.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.25  @2.00 

Tomatoes,  carrier  . 1.00  @3.50 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doz .  40  @  90 

Lettuce,  doz .  50  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25  @  65 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 1.80 

Pea .  — 

Red  Kidney  .  — 

White  Kidney .  — 

Yellow  Eye .  — 


@2.20 

@1.75 

@2.40 

@2.75 

@1.75 


WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pa.  fine  unwashed.  25  @  26 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin .  —  @  24 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Fruits. — Maryland  and  Eastern  Shore 
strawberries  are  arriving,  and  the  quality  of 
the  receipts  as  a  whole  is  improving.  The 
results  from  the  Carolina  crop  have  been 
disappointing  both  to  grower  and  seller. 
Florida  peaches  in  small  quantities  are  on 
hand,  wholesaling  at  about  $3  per  crate ; 
varieties  mainly  Alexander  and  Honey.  Old 
apples  are  working  out  at  slightly  increased 
prices. 

Butter  Quotations. — The  N.  Y.  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange  is  an  association  composed 
of  butter,  cheese  and  egg  dealers.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  facilitate  trade.  Meetings  are 
held  in  the  exchange  building,  Hudson  and 
Harrison  streets,  every  business  day,  at¬ 
tended  quite  largely  by  buyers,  sellers  and 
others  interested.  In  some  respects  this 
Mercantile  Exchange  bears  the  same  relation 
to  butter  dealers  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
does  to  dealers  in  stocks  and  bonds.  A 
feature  of  the  day’s  business  is  the  report 
of  the  butter  quotations  committee,  who 
before  any  buying  and  selling  is  done  give 
the  figures  which  are  to  be  considered  the 
“official’’  quotations  for  the  day.  It  is 
aimed  that  this  committee  be  composed  of 
men  of  good  judgment  with  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  butter  trade.  They  are  supposed 
to  consider  the  whole  situation  and  name 
figures  which  shall  as  nearly  as  possible 
represent  the  actual  value  of  butter.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  prices  given  are 
habitually  too  low.  The  exchange  has  a 
rule  which  states  in  effect  that  the  quota¬ 
tions  shall  represent  the  actual  current  of 
trade.  That  is,  if  “extras”  are  quoted  at 
24  cents  the  wholesale  buyer  should  be 
able  to  get  this  grade  of  butter  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  this  price.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
as  a  rule  he  has  to  pay  from  one  to  two 
cents  per  pound  more.  A  butter  house  in 
this  city  has  sued  the  exchange,  claiming 
loss  as  a  result  of  this  continued  misrep¬ 
resentation,  and  the  matter  is  now  being 
thrashed  out  in  the  courts.  The  testimony 
has  shown  that  practically  all  butter  deal¬ 
ers  consider  the  “official”  quotations  regu¬ 
larly  too  low,  and  that  the  bulk  of  business 
is  done  with  this  understanding.  Some  of 
the  dealers  say  that  the  misquotation  does 
not  hurt  their  business  any,  because  “every¬ 
body  knows  it  and  makes  due  allowance.” 
The  defense  in  this  suit  states  that  the 
price  may  not  as  a  rule  correspond  with  the 
actual  current  of  trade,  but  that  no  decep¬ 
tion  is  intended,  and  that  the  quotations  com¬ 
mittee  does  not  play  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  dealers,  as  has  been  asserted. 

A  butter  quotation  below  actual  value  can 
be  made  of  service  to  the  buyer  at  first  hand. 
He  can  say  to  the  creameryman  or  producer, 

I  want  your  butter  and  will  give  - , 

which  is  a  half  cent  (or  more-  above  the 
“official”  quotation,  and  this  argument  has 
weight,  even  though  the  producer  is  some¬ 
what  familiar  with  the  actual  conditions.  As 
was  Intimated  on  page  404,  strict  compliance 
with  the  Golden  Rule  is  not  a  strong  point 
with  the  speculators,  either  those  dealing 
in  financial  paper  or  butter,  and  unlimited 
secret  cold  storage  gives  the  butter  man  op¬ 
portunities  for  price  manipulation  about  equal 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  money  kings.  This 
squabble  among  New  lTork  butter  dealers  has 
thus  far  worked  along  the  line  of  personali¬ 
ties  rather  than  principles  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  public  has  taken  but  little  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  being  content  to  let  them  fight 
it  out  among  themselves.  In  the  writer's 
opinion  the  exchange  discredits  and  hence  in¬ 
jures  Itself  more  than  any  individual  dealer, 
by  wilfully  giving  out  an  untrue  quotation. 
Some  may  be  deceived  by  It,  but  they  are 
few,  and  practically  every  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  butter  quotations  revises  the  “official”  fig¬ 
ures  in  accordance  with  the  observation  of  its 
own  reporters  in  store  to  store  trading. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

“The  State  Legislature,”  said  the  pa¬ 
triot,  “is  the  nursery  of  political  great¬ 
ness.”  “Yes,”  answered  the  expert  in 
horticulture;  “but  don’t  you  think  that  in 
some  nurseries  they  pay  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  grafting?”— 'Washington  Star. 


Chemicals  with  Hen  Manure. 

G.  It.  Bridgewater,  Mass. — I  am  working 
info  quite  a  flock  of  fowls,  and  have  con¬ 
siderable  hen  manure.  I  have  usually  put 
my  wood  ashes  with  it  and  used  it  on  corn 
for  the  hens.  I  have  tried  to  use  it  the 
same  day  I  mixed  it  in  order  to  save  the 
ammonia.  I  have  tried  two  barrels  of  hen 
manure  to  one  of  ashes,  and  also  one  of  each, 
but  am  aware  it  is  not  a  well-balanced  plant 
food.  I  wish  to  mix  some  phosphoric  acid 
with  it,  but  do  not  know  what  would  be  a 
good  mixture.  Can  you  help  me? 

Ans. — Fine  ground  bone  would  be 
good  to  mix  with  the  manure.  We 
would  weigh  a  barrel  of  the  wood  ashes 
and  use  an  equal  number  of  pounds  of 
ground  bone.  We  do  not  advise  acid 
phosphate  with  the  wood  ashes,  as  the 
lime  in  the  ashes  would  cause  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  “revert”  or  become  less 
soluble.  As  for  mixing  ashes  and  hen 
manure,  there  would  be  some  loss  of  am¬ 
monia  if  this  mixture  were  not  used  at 
once.  The  escape  of  ammonia  would  be 
much  the  same  if  the  mixture  were  put 
into  the  soil  at  once,  but  it  would  not  be 
lost,  as  the  soil  would  hold  it. 

Stock  fob  McIntosh  Red. — After  growing 
fruit  trees  66  years,  beginning  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon,  I  would  take  the  Haas.  It 
is  a  thrifty  grower  and  very  hardy.  It  orig¬ 
inated  in  Missouri,  so  Mr.  Soulard,  a  French¬ 
man  of  Gaiena,  Ill.,  told  the  writer,  when  it 
took  its  first  start  of  popularity  in  Wisconsin 
over  40  years  ago.  Mr.  Soulard  said  the  tree 
he  knew  of  yielded  in  one  year  over  30 
bushels,  'and  had  to  be  destroyed  to  give  way 
for  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  I  was  following 
tree  growing  in  Wisconsin  32  years,  and  the 
Haas  is  the  only  variety  that  endured  the 
Winter  to  have  a  surplus  to  ship  "out  of  the 
State  from  Vernon  Co.  I  would  let  it  grow 
in  orchard  two  years,  then  bud  three  to  five 
limbs.  CHARLES  WATERS. 

Oregon.  _ 


Mrs.  Casey  (Saturday  night)  :  “Give 
me  yure  wages.”  Mr.  Casey:  “B-but 
there  may  be  some  tirrible  microbes  on 
it,  Norah.”  Mrs.  Casey :  “Fait’,  Oi’m  not 
afeerd  av  thot.  A  microbe  couldn’t  live 
on  yure  salary.” — Judge. 


Before  you  decide  how  best  to  invest  your 
savings,  see  advertisement  of  the  Industrial 
Savings  and  Loan  Co.  on  Page  450,  and  write 
them  for  more  detailed  information.  They 
afford  certain  distinct  advantages.— Adv. 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agents 

AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  -  Iowa. 


Derkshire  Sow  Bigs;  Shropshire  Rams;  Collie  pup 
°  pies  and  W.  Holland  turkeys;  Farmers’  prices;  also 
Buff  Orpington  eggs,  15—750.  W.  A.  I.othei  s,  IVruI.uck,  Pa, 


TO  LET— Ninety  acre  Stock  Farm  in  central  Massa 
1  chusetts.  Good  farm  buildings.  Best  stock  and  dairy 
farm  in  this  section.  W.  H.  BAKER,  Milford,  Mass 


FRUIT  FARM  $850 


1,000  Dewberries,  one-half  acre  of  Strawberries  and 
100  Grape  Vines  are  growing  in  the  fertile  soil  of  this 
little  5-acre  farm;  besides  all  these  small  fruits,  that 
will  yield  an  income  at  once,  there  is  a  young  orchard 
of  70  Pear  Trees;  good  supply  of  cool,  pure  water; 
very  favorable  location,  within  two  minutes’  walk  of 
Railroad  Depot;  near  neighbors;  one-half  mile  from 
school.  Comfortable  house  and  ell  with  piazza; 
occupied  by  owner,  who  wishes  to  make  a  quick 
change,  and  the  price  is  only  $850.  See  picture  and 
traveling  instructions  on  page  2  of  StrouUs  Vineland 
Farms.  A  booklet  containing  pictures  aud  full  de¬ 
scriptions  of  bargains  for  sale  in  Southern  Jersey. 
Write  or  call  for  free  copy.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  42 
Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Post  Office 
Building,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR 


AND 


KRESO-DIP 


SPRING  DIPPING 


Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  an  end  to 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 
SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 
- USE - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches;  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  vlemphis;  London,  Kng.;  Montreal,  Que.;  Sydney, 
N.S.W.jSt.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


WANTED 


TWO  SINGLE  MEN 

on  Long  Island  Farm, 
one  as  working  foreman . 

. .  _  „  Good  openings  for  right 

parties.  D.  T.  HINCKLEY,  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 

D|  L  AQF  sen<1  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

P . . II  ON  FISHER’S 

oummer  hqt&i  island, new 

WHIHIIIWI  YORK, in  Long1 

Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
let  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade;  accommodate  100;  popular  resort;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  H.Y.  City 

MICHIGAN  FRUIT,  Stock,  Poultry  and  Grain 
Y*  Farms  selling  cheap;  productive  soil,  nice  climate. 
Write  for  List  No.  20.  Henham  A-  Wilson,  Hustings,  Mich. 

COR  SALE.— Farm  of  118  acres,  property  of  the 
late  Geo.  S.  Weaver,  situated  on  east  side  of 
the  creek,  near  Branchport,  known  as  the  Red  Jacket 
Farm,  containing  18  acres  of  woodland,  100  acres  of 
plow  and  pasture  land.  Good  buildings,  fine  spring. 
Situated  on  trolley  line.  Must  be  sold  to  settle  estate. 
MRS.  GEO.  S.  WEAVER,  Kxeontrii,  Hrunchport,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D,  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St,,  N.Y. 


This  man  made 
*832^2  Clear  Profit 
from  7 COWS  on 
a  lOAcreFarm  in 

One 
Year 


$832.50  a  year  is  big  profit  from  7  cows. 

I  Almost  $120  a  year  per  cow  on  an  average. 
More  than  many  dairymen  make  on  their  whole  herd. 
This  man’s  own  story,  telling  just  how  he  did  it, — and  is 
doing  it  today,— makes  mighty  interesting  reading. 

In  it  he  gives  valuable  advice  regarding  selection  of 
stock,  feeding,  handling  of  product,  etc.  Every  line  is 
chuck  full  of  interesting,  practical,  money-making 
pointers  to  dairymen. 

Every  one  milking  cows  should  read  it. 

If  you  write  today,  asking  for  ‘‘Profit  Book¬ 
let  No*  159”,  y0U  Wi||  gCt  a  copy  FREE,  by  ad¬ 
dressing, 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
466  BELLOWS  PALLS,  VERMONT 


This  free 
booklet 


1907. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

What  a  flimsy  excuse  of  the  A.  .T.  C.  C. 
Investigating  committee  losing  their  report. 
It  is  worse  than  stupid.  G.  t.  p. 

New  York. 

The  above  is  from  one  of  the  best- 
known  farmers  of  this  State  and  a  man 
of  national  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
agricultural  subjects.  The  honest  men  of 
every  rank  are  speaking  out  their  minds 
in  indignant  protest  against  the  conduct 
of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  in  this  whole  affair,  and 
yet  one- tenth  part  of  the  shame  and  scan¬ 
dal  of  it  has  not  yet  been  told  to  the 
public,  though  this  executive  committee 
has  had  the  information.  The  whole  sick¬ 
ening  story  of  this  unfortunate  case  must 
yet  come  out.  This  executive  committee 
in  the  meantime  is  putting  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
in  the  position  of  an  apologist,  and  a 
protector  for  substitution  and  deception 
in  the  registry  of  Jersey  cattle. 

A  New  York  City  concern  is  sending 
out  circulars  for  the  sale  of  Nevada  Cham¬ 
pion  Mining  Company  stock.  Wonderful 
things  are  promised  as  to  what  this  stock 
is  going  to  be  worth  in  the  future.  Just 
put  it  down  on  your  list  as  one  of  the 
things  to  leave  alone.  Such  schemes  are 
not  investments.  They  are  gambles,  and 
the  dice  are  always  loaded. 

On  November  22.  I  shipped  to  .T.  C.  West- 
cott,  10(5  Murray  street,  New  York  City,  two 
veal  calves  and  have  not  been  able  to  get 
return  of  money  for  them.  Can  you  do  any¬ 
thing  with  him?  C.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

We  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  in  this  case.  We  called  on  Mr. 
Westcott  several  times,  and  he  made 
promises  which  he  never  kept.  He  simply 
rents  desk  room  from  another  concern, 
and  has  no  responsibility  whatever.  Why 
any  farmer  should  fatten  calves  and  ship 
them  to  such  irresponsible  parties  is  more 
than  we  can  understand.  Of  course  the 
secret  in  most  cases  is  that  these  fellows 
promise  a  little  more  than  the  market 
price,  and  of  course  more  than  responsible 
houses  can  or  will  promise.  It  seems  hard 
to  scold  a  man  after  he  has  already  lost 
his  calves,  but  it  seems  that  some  strong 
word  of  warning  is  necessary  to  protect 
shippers  from  these  irresponsible  commis¬ 
sion  men.  The  only  protection  is  to  ship 
only  to  responsible  houses. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  mo  if  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  Improvement  Co.,  407  Victoria 
Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  O.  K.?  Their  “ad.” 

was  in  the  April  25  issue  of  -  &  - - , 

which  guarantees  its  “ads”,”  but  I  wanted 

information  from  you  also.  f.  c.  f. 

New  Hampshire. 

This  is  a  corporation  with  authorized 
capital  of  $150,000.  The  object  is  to  de¬ 
velop  some  California  lands,  plant  them 
with  grapes,  and  sell  the  land  in  two-acre 
lots  to  small  investors.  The  two  acres 
are  to  cost  $600,  which  may  be  paid  for 
in  $10  monthly  installments  after  the  first 
payment  of  $20  down.  For  this  they 
claim  your  profits  the  first  year  will  be 
$100,  the  second  year  $300  to  $400,  and 
after  that  $600  per  year.  We  simply  don’t 
believe  anything  of  the  kind,  and  further¬ 
more  we  don’t  believe  that  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  believe  any  such  thing 
themselves.  If  they  did,  you  could  not 
buy  the  property  for  less  than  ten  times 
what  they  ask  for  it-  These  people  would 
have  you  believe  that  they  took  all  this 
work  upon  themselves,  bought  the  land, 
prepared  it,  planted  it  with  grapes,  cared 
for  it  for  five  years,  allowing  you  in  the 
meantime  to  pay  for  it  in  small  monthly 
installments.  Thqy  do  all  the  work  for 
five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
your  annual  income  is  to  be  equal  to  the 
whole  investment,  while  your  previous 
annual  income  exceeded  the  payments. 

I  his  is  entirely  too  generous.  It  is  too 
good.  If  we  believed  it  we  would  go 
out  of  the  _  publishing  business  and  take 
the  whole  job  at  once.  Notwithstanding 
the  guarantee  of  the  paper  that  runs  the 
advertising,  we  cannot  advise  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

.fil?  ..^rm  known  as  the  Harlem  Produce 
t  o.,  328-330  East  125th  street,  a  thoroughly 
reliable  company?  It  is  backed  by  It.  B. 
Baker.  Please  let  me  know  if  it  would  be 
safe  to  send  them  a  shipment  if  they  quoted 
me  good  prices  P.  O.  B.  my  station,  c.  f.  d. 

New  York. 

No;  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  the 
shipment.  Of  course  he  will  quote  you 


good  prices.  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  him  what  prices  he  quotes,  since 
he  need  not  pay  for  them  ?  The  real 
name  of  this  R.  B.  Baker  is  said  to  be 
Thomas  McDonough,  who  has  had  fraud 
orders  issued  against  his  mail  because  he 
solicited  consignments  of  goods  and  never 
paid  for  them.  Not  able  to  use  the  U.  S. 
mails,  he  now  solicits  goods  in  person, 
and  of  course  offers  better  prices  than  the 
merchants  who  expect  to  pay  for  them. 

On  or  about  July  1,  1906,  I  ordered  a 
portable  greenhouse  of  The  Chas.  II.  Manley 
Co.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  remitting  for  same 
when  ordering.  After  some  delay  I  received 
the  framework  for  house,  but  glass  for 
same  has  never  been  shipped.  Recent  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  this  firm  have  been  re¬ 
turned  with  advice  that  this  firm  has  moved 
without  leaving  address.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  learn  through  your  valuable  paper,  of 
this  company’s  whereabouts.  l.  r.  b. 

New  York. 

So  far  we  have  been  unable  to  locate 
Mr.  Manley.  But  his  whereabouts  is  of 
little  importance  to  creditors.  The  won¬ 
der  is  that  this  customer  got  anything 
for  his  money.  In  doing  so  he  fared 
better  than  others  who  send  money  to  Mr. 
Manley.  We  have  been  showing  him  up 
at  frequent  intervals  for  the  past  two 
years  or  more.  When  we  next  hear  of 
him,  he  will  no  doubt  be  plying  the  old 
trade  under  a  new  name. 

When  other  papers  were  running  full- 
page  advertisements  for  the  sale  of  stock 
of  the  Chicago-New  York  Electric  Air 
Line  Railroad  Co.,  we  were  advising  our 
people  to  let  it  alone.  Now  comes  advice 
that  the  company  have  been  sued  for  an 
accounting,  alleging  mismanagement  and 
misappropriation  of  funds,  and  asking  for 
a  receiver.  It  is  asserted  that  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  collected  on  stock  sales  has 
been  spent  for  expenses  other  than  build¬ 
ing  the  road.  Little  progress  has  been 
made  towards  the  construction  of  the 
road,  and  the  prospects  for  stockholders 
are  anything  but  encouraging.  The  clause 
in  their  certificates  to  the  effect  that  they 
can  use  their  stock  in  payment  of  trans¬ 
portation  will  hardly  help  them  in  the 
probable  event  that  the  road  is  not  built. 
The  stock  certainly  is  not  an  attractive 
investment  for  farmers. 

Please  find  enclosed  $1.  You  need  not  ever 
take  me  off  your  book,  unless  vou  hear  from  me 
stating  so.  We  can’t  tell  what  will  happen, 
but  I  think  you  ■can  count  me  as  a  life  sub¬ 
scriber ;  for  when  a  man.  will  look  for  the 
farmers  these  times  as  you  do,  the  farmers 
ought  to  stay  by  him.  Keep  poking  at  the 
thief  and  the  good  class  of  farmers  will  poke 
your  paper  along  for  you.  a.  a.  c. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  help  but  conclude  from  the 
thousands  of  letters  received  like  the 
above  that  the  work  done  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  approved  and  appreciated  by  the 
plain  farmers  of  the  country,  and  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  it.  There  are  eycn 
some  farmers  who  are  content  to  read  a 
fake  paper  with  a  farm  title  that  is  pub¬ 
lished  to  exploit  the  farmers  generally  be¬ 
cause  it  is  sent  him  at  a  nominal  price,  or 
possibly  entirely  free.  As  we  have  said 
so  many  times,  you  cannot  expect  support 
of  your  interests  from  a  paper  that  you 
do  not  support  yourself.  Some  one  sup- 
ports.  it,  and  if  fake  advertisers  or  cor¬ 
rupt  interests  support  it,  they  are  going  to 
get  the  benefit  of  it  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  If  you  believe  with  the  farmer 
quoted  above  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  stand¬ 
ing  by  your  interests,  then  you  should  see 
that  it  will  pay  you  to  support  it  by  a 
prompt  renewal  of  your  own  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  in  recommending  it  to  others. 
_  J-  J-  d. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  "quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

■TGGS  *1  per  16 j  $2  per  40;  from  thoroughbred  Brah- 

io  f?11.!’  K°clfs-,  Wyandottes,  Reds  and  Leghorns 
~  varieties.  Catalogue.  8.  K  Mohr,  Ooopersburg,  Pa! 

W/HITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 

from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  111. 00  per  15.  White 
}l??Ii^<2ffeST0rl*y  *6  00  and  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER- 
n  'v  E  W  kowdonville,  Albany  Co., 

N.  1  ■  Walter  McEwan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Seik,  Mgr. 

-Barred  Plymouth  Hocks,  bred 
for  10  years  trom  selected  Prize  Win¬ 
ning  Stock ;  tested  layers ;  240  eggs 


EGGS 


per 


per  13;  $4  per  100. 


lien.  Eggs  650  pei  __  _ _ _ 

JAS.  SINSABAUGH,  Pine  Bush,  Orange  Oo.,N.  Y. 

COH  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  SEASON, 

1  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn  Eggs;  setting,  500; 
100,  $3.00.  Indian  Runner  Ducks  Eggs;  setting,  750 
Maple  Avenue  Poultry  Yards,  Brookton,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 

RANKIN  STRAIN 

MAMMOUTH  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS  EGGS 

$1.00  per  15;  $6.00  per  100. 

C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  New  York. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,500  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown.N.  Y. 


1,000  CHOICE  FEKRETS  for  the 

Spring  trade.  Perfect  workers.  They  clear  out 
rats,  hunt  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book,  6c.  Cir.  price 

lief  frae.  g,  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


SQUAB 


BREEDING  HOMERS  No.  1  Mated  Homers, 

in  large  or  small  lots;  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  us  for  prices.  Send  100  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM-  Morton,  Pa. 

1  ^iateIj  SS  HOMER  PIGEONS  SALE. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

MflNFY  IN  ^nilAR^~Tryit-  Pure  Homers,  guar- 
IVIUliLl  111  OyUADO  anteed,  mated  and  ready  to 


MARYLAND  S 


air.  Write  us. 

AB  COMPANY,  TOWSON,  MD 


pai 

QU 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


\HT’  A  cheap,  effective  dis- 

l  -L\ IVNVxl  infectantand  remedy, 
I  m  n '  ^  win  powder  form  to  be 

’  dusted  on.  Perfectly 
,  harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
3  lbs.  50c.  6)<  lbs.  $1.00.  (f.o.b.  N.Y.  City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


ONCE  A  YEAR  LICE  PAINT  will  keep 
houses,  brooders,  etc.,  free  from  mites  if  used 
once  a  year;  50c.  gal.  Woodsdale  Poultry  Plant, 

Summit,  R.  I. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific,  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-Macomber  stock  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN. 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I, 

I  have  also  Buff,  Golden,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White, 

Barred,  Buff  and  Black  Rocks; 

Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns; 

Black  Minorcas  and  Javas,  Light  Brahmas, 
to  Hatch”  from  all  above  kinds,  at  10c.  each. 


“Eggs 


OlT  CISliC  Per  hen  from  my  Barred  Rocks  in  1906.  My 
fcl  I  kUUO  REDS  are  equally  good  layers.  Cash  with  order. 
Eggs,  75c.  per  13  ;  *2.25  per  50.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  Tewyork.15' 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  VV.  Holland  Turkeys. 


M  APLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  till  nrdera  from  all  vari- 
eties,  Andalusians,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Hamhiirgs,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Moslier,Sylvania,l*a. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 


BARRED  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  sale.  Special 
uniuikv  mating  $1.00  per  sitting.  Colony  mating 
$3.00  per  100.  C.  A.  HERSHEY,  R.D.5,  Gettysburg, Pa 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES- Eggs.  $1.25  per  15;  $2.50 
**  per  50;  $40  per  1,000.  Also  fine  breeding  stock  at 
$6.00  per  trio;  choice  pens  of  ten  hens  and  cock, 
properly  mated,  $15.00.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Also 
PEKIN  DUCK  eggs,  $1.00  per  11.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN, Stanley, N.Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

STOCK  ANI)  EGGS. 

June  hatched  Leghorns  will  develop  before  winter. 
July  Orpingtons  will  develop  in  spite  of  winter. 
Our  eggs  are  from  strong,  healthy,  standard  stock, 
hatching  well,  and  a  majority  of  pullets. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  ( V>mb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  enps  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  any  quantity 
at  $6.00  per  100;  $1.50  per  sitting.  Eighty  per  cent, 
fertility  guaranteed.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$8.00  per  100. 

Largest  Plant  in  the  Vicinity  of  New  York  City 

Incubators  10,000  Eggs  Capacity. 

S.  G.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Unexcelled  for 
introducing  new  blood  or  as  foundation  stock.  Eggs 
from  my  special  matings,  $1.50  per  15:  $2.50  per  30; 
$6  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  hack. 

IRA  L.  LETTS,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLELING  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  tree. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Daby  CHICKS— Choice  White  Leghorns  reasonable,  cir- 
cular  free,  FRANK  EDSON,  Le  Roy,  New  York. 

DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  layers  for  salo; 
11  eggs  for  hatching  ;  $1.00  per  15,  $4.00  per  100. 
Very  best  strain.  I.  0.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

Established  I888.  —  bred  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks;  White,  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes  ;  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Minorcas.  Brahmas,  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  high 
quality  exhibition,  $5  per  setting:  Trap-nested  Lay¬ 
ing  Bred,  $2  per  setting,  $8  per  100;  or  little  chicks, 
$15  per  100.  ELM  FOULTIIY  YARDS,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Kkk»  75c.  pei-15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Bed  Ki;gs90c.per  15,  $1.50  per  SO;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ltOTH,  qnakertown,  Tn. 


Make  Money  With  Fowls 

Beginners,  Broiler  Raisers,  Egg  Farmers, 
and  Experiment  Stations  Use  and  Reo 
■  in  mend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Send  for  FREE  260-Page  Book — “Howto 
Make  Money  with  Poultry  &  Incubators." 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Oakland,  Col.,  and  London,  Eng. 


** 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 

* 


We  wilj  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

6,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stocK, 
at  moderate  prices;  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00 

EGGS  FOR  f  Comb  White  Leghorns, 


LEE  T. 


Per  13. 

,  .r  „  $3.  O 

White  Wyandottes,  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  2.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HALLOCK,  Proprietor.  - 


HATCHING 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$00.01) 
80.(10 
00.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 


Why 
Poultry  Die 


IV 


'  .“ft 


An  enormous  amount  of  money  is  lost 
to  poultrymen  through  simple  neglect. 

Hens  die  for  want  ot  a  proper  tonic  to  pre¬ 
vent  indigestion  or  ward  off  disease.  All 
fowls,  especially  those  in  confinement,  need  a  corrective 
or  tonic — something  to  assist  digestion,  and  compel 
a  healthy  activity  of  each  organ. 

HESS 

PoiHry  PAH-A-CE-A 

is  such  a  tonic.  It  contains  iron  for  the  blood,  and  ni¬ 
trates  to  eliminate  poisonous  matter  from  the  system. 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  stimulant;  it  acts  in  a  natural 
manner,  compelling  the  organs  of  digestion  to  convert  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  food  into  bone,  muscle,  feathers, 
eggs,  etc.  Hence,  it  makes  the  hen  healthy  and  prolific. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  has  high  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties,  being  a  cure  for  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  indigestion,  etc., 
and  by  its  special  germicidal  principle,  it  destroys  the  cause 
of  nearly  all  poultry  disease.  It  is  the  prescription  of  Dr. 
Hess  (M.D.,  D.  V.  S.)and  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  poultry 
associations  in  United  States  and  Canada.  Sold  on  a  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee.  It  costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  30  fowls. 

1  1-2  lbs.  25c,  Mall  or  Express  40c )  Except  in  Canada 
5  lbs.  60c,  12  lbs.  $1.25  >  and  Extreme 

25  lb.  pail  $2.50  )  West  and  South. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book  lree. 

OR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  ANGORA  GOATS 

Are  Angora  goats  profitable  lo  raise  in  New 
York  State?  Ilow  do  they  compare  with 
sheep  in  that  regard?  On  what  are  the  goats 
fed?  Are  they  easily  cared  for  and  fenced, 
and  do  dogs  bother  them?  What  is  the  value 
of  the  fleece,  and  how  much  do  they  generally 
shear?  Is  the  flesh  salable  and  where  may  it 
and  the  fleece  be  sold?  What  breed  would 
you  advise,  and  where  and  at  what  price  can 
they  be  obtained?  Are  there  any  books  is¬ 
sued  on  the  subject  that  we  may  get? 

Vails  Mills,  N.  Y.  A.  w.  G. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  doubtless 
pay  better  in  New  York  State  to  raise 
sheep  than  Angora  goats.  1  hey  need 
much  better  fencing  in  than  sheep,  for 
they  can  climb.  The  kids  are  very  deli¬ 
cate,  more  so  than  lambs.  Where  one  has 
good  pasture  land  I  would  certainly  pre¬ 
fer  sheep.  The  goats  will  do  well  on 
rough  land  where  sheep  will  not  thrive. 
They  will  also  clean  up  brush  land,  but  they 
prefer  good  grass.  They  will  eat  the 
same  feeds  as  sheep.  Dogs  are  not  as 
likely  to  trouble  them.  From  three  to 
five  pounds  is  what  the  fleece  will  usually 
weigh ;  say  not  over  four  on  an  average. 
It  sells  from  30  cents  to  $1  per  pound; 
the  latter  extreme.  The  length  of  the 
fibre  determines  its  value.  There  is  a 
market  for  it  in  Boston ;  other  large  cities 
buy  it.  I  know  of  but  one  breed.  Write 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  a  bulletin  on  Angora 
goats,  but  bear  in  mind  that  such  are  apt 
to  be  a  little  one-sided.  Try  to  find  some 
one  who  has  failed  in  the  business ;  you 
can  learn  more  of  real  value  to  you  from 
such  a  man  than  from  a  dozen  who  will 
tell  you  of  their  success.  When  you 
know  the  difficulties  you  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  success.  I  think  there  is  little 
demand  for  their  flesh,  as  goats,  but  it  will 
sell  as  lamb  and  is  very  palatable,  bin- 
ally,  let  me  repeat  unless  you  have  enough 
wild  land  breed  sheep,  not  goats.  If  you 
do  adopt  the  latter  start  with  a  few  and 
get  good  strong  ones,  even  if  they  cost 
more.  e.  van  alstyne. 

.  EYE  DISEASE  OF  HORSES . 

For  the  past  two  seasons  we  have  been, 
troubled  with  an  inflammation  of  our  horses’ 
eyes,  coining  on  about  spraying  time.  Last 
year  it  was  so  severe  that  they  were  ren¬ 
dered  temporarily  blind.  Our  local  veter¬ 
inarian  did  not  lay  it  to  spraying  as  a  cause, 
saying  that  he  had  similar  cases  of  horses 
that  had  not  sprayed,  neither  did  our  State 
veterinarian,  whom  1  wrote  concerning  t lie 
trouble.  Last  year  we  used  Bordeaux  only. 
This  year,  on  spraying  with  lime-sulphur, 
the  trouble  came  back.  We  cover  horses 
with  large  blankets  while  spraying,  have 
blinds  on  bridles,  and  use  hats  on  horses, 
but  the  latter  do  not  entirely  protect  the 
eyes.  We  also  keep  them  toward  the  wind 
as  much  us  possible.  I  did  not  think  last 
year  that  spraying  was  the  cause,  and  do 
not  seriously  think  so  yet,  but  all  our  neigh¬ 
bors  believe  it,  and  as  we  are  the  only  ones 
hereabouts  who  spray  it  is  a  serious  problem, 
for  everyone  is  afraid  of  the  work,  and  we 
can  scarcely  get  help.  I  should  like  to 
know,  if  you,  your  veterinarian,  or  any  of 
your  correspondent  growers  have  ever  heard 
of  a  similar  case,  and  if  so  what  to  do  about 
it.  s-  H- 

Michigan.  ' 

We  have  not  heard  of  a  similar  case,  al¬ 
though  spraying  is  commonly  done  by 
most  orchardmen.  It  seems  to  us  most 
probable  that  you  happen  to  own  horses 
that  are  afflicted  with  periodic  ophthal¬ 
mia  (moon  blindness)  which  cames  on 
at  intervals  and  ends  in  blindness  of  one 
or  both  eyes.  This  disease  is  incurable 
and,  being  hereditary,  affected  horses 
should  not  be  used  for  breeding  purposes. 
Were  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  get  into  a 
horse’s  eyes  it  might,  of  course,  set  up  in¬ 
flammation  and  to  keep  the  spray  out  of 
the  eyes  it  doubtless  would  be  well  to 
put  a  cheesecloth  bag  on  each  horse’s  head 
while  at  work,  leaving  the  nostrils  un¬ 
covered.  A  soothing  lotion  for  inflamed 
eyes  may  be  made  by  mixing  10  grains  of 
sulphate  of  morphia,  half  a  dram  of  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna  leaves  and  half  a 


dram  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  quart  of 
cold  water,  using  the  lotion  to  keep  con¬ 
stantly  wet  a  soft  cloth  tied  over  the  eyes. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


Important  Patron  (after  describing 
the  great  advantages  now  enjoyed  by 
children)  :  “I  wish  I  were  you  children 
at  school.  (Pause;  then  ingratiatingly) 
Why  do  I  wish  this?”  Boy:  “Please,  sir, 
’cos  you’ve  forgot  all  you  ever  knowed  1” 
• — Punch. 

Mrs.  CiTily  :  Bridget,  who  w,as  that  at 
the  door  just  now?”  Bridget:  A  leddy 
wantin’  t’  know  if  we  had  furnished 
rooms.”  Mrs.  Citily:  “What  did  you  tell 
her?”  Bridget:  Sure,  an’  I  towld  her  that 
all  our  rooms  were  furnished.  She’s 
lookin’  at  the  lib’ry  now.” — Puck. 

12  YEARS  OF  MISERY 

Boy’s  Eczema  Pronounced  Incurable 

— Used  2  Sets  Cuticura  Remedies 
Skin  Now  Smooth  As  Silk. 

“Your  wonderful  Cuticura  has  put  a 
stop  to  twelve  years  of  misery  I  passed 
with  my  son.  As  an  infant  I  noticed  on 
his  body  a  red  spot  and  treated  same 
with  different  remedies  for  about  five 
years,  but  when  the  spot  began  to  get 
larger  I  put  him  under  the  care  of  doc¬ 
tors.  Under  their  treatment  the  disease 
spread  to  four  different  parts  of  his  body. 
One  doctor  told  me  that  my  son’s  eczema 
was  incurable  and  gave  it  up  for  a  bad 
job.  One  evening  I  decided  to  give  Cuti¬ 
cura  a  trial.  When  I  had  used  the  first 
box  of  Cuticura  Ointment  there  was  a 
great  improvement,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
used  the  second  set  of  Cuticura  Remedies 
my  child  was  cured.  His  skin  is  now 
as  fine  and  smooth  as  silk.  Michael  Stein- 
man,  7  Sumner  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y , 
April  16.  1905.” 


250,000,000 , 
Sheep  Every  Year 
Dipped  In 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  |1.75  for  $2.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
m.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Chicago. 


n  HT9  won’t  kill  all  your  Chickens  if  you 
KH  I  \  have  a  SCOTTISH  TERRIER.  Very 
“  fine  Pups  from  recorded  parents; 
pedigree  with  sale.  W.  HARR,  Riverside,  Iowa. 


nm  I  1C  DIIDC  Females  and  brood  bitches.  NEL- 
UULLIl  rUro  SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


CHOICE  COLLIE  PUPSiSSS 

ings.  Sired  by  the  great  “Brookmero  Christopher.  ’ 
Genuine  workers.  Fancy  large  P.  C.  Pigs;  all  ages. 
F.  C.  HEASLEY,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Mercer,  Pa. 


gu 


plirpn|RCC— THE  WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

UnLOmriLO  Long -bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


PUCCTCD  IlfUITEQ-H’igs  'of  April,  May  and 
unco  I  Cn  firll  I  EO,jimo  farrow;  pairs  or  trios 
not  akin.  JOS.T.  FLEMING,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Route  2. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Registered  Silver  Premium  Stock.  Mated 
not  akin.  March,  April,  and  May  farrow. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMiteSftSlK; 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Prewsbnrg,  N.  Y. 

n n  Q  A  |  C—Ouroc  Jersey  Red  Swine, 

»  O  r\  I—  G,  Scotch  Collie  i  logs.BronzeTur- 

keys,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Partridge  P.  Rocks, Buff 
P.  Rocks,  Golden  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  C.  B.’Bantams, 
Rouen  Ducks.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON, Cameron, W.Va. 


Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires&C.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
1  Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Oochranville,Pa 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  EAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bo vo vaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


EIGHTH 


IC 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 


“Th.e  Best  Yet.” 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  6-7,  1907 

Brocdci-s'  Consignment  Snlc  Co. 


A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
STEVENS  BROTHERS  HASTINGS  CO., 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 


WING  R.  SMITH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
H.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 


Catalog’s  ready  May  20.  Address, 

S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND,  Sales  Manager,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  0.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


t  A-.:  THE  ■■■ 
'.••■ANIMAL^ 
FRIEND 

KILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 


-  .when  our  patent  sprayer  is 
p  'used.  Keeps  till  Inseet 

fiests  oft' cows  In  pasture 
onger  than  any  imitation, 
i  Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
f  harmless,  cures  all  sores, 
ijllnlf  cent's  worth  saves  It 

.  -  quarts  milk  andmuch  flesh. 

NO  LICE  in  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  $1.00  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-I7Iy  to  protect 
200  cows.  Name  express  office.  #1.00  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.<Jo.,1018Fairmount  Ave.,Ph!lada.,  Pa. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

>.  Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.- 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THIS  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Wiite  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 

LAUREL  FARM 


-KEGISTEIUSD  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

rHP<iHIL>P<=,  THE  NEW  YORK 
Lrli  Poll  I  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.N.Y. 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offor  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  matux’e  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred.  ,  ,,  , 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 
CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van.  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  801)05,  bred  i.n.w.. 

85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


to  Baron  Duke 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-, Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

sired  by  a  son  of  Prince  Rosendalo,  $20.  RUFF 
ORPINGTON  EGGS  for  hatching.  Prize  winning 
stock  on  free  range,  $1.25  per  13:  $7.00  per  100. 

HAWTHORNE  FARM,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

THRE:  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Nine  to  18  months.  Good  Bulls,  seven  months. 
Breeding  quality  and  prices  right. 

W.  A.  Alexander,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Second  grand  "  Bargain  Counter”  Sale  JUNE  I  to  30 
One  hundred  and  twenty  registered  Holstein 
cows.  Sixty  registered  Holstein  service 
bulls.  Fifty  registered  Holstein  calves. 

Sweeping  reductions  on  everything.  Freight  and 
buyers  expenses  paid  on  carload  lots.  For  descrip¬ 
tion  of  stock  and  cut  prices,  send  for  new  illustrated 
“Bargain  Counter”  circular  free.  Photographs  and 
circulars  free.  Do  not  miss  this  greatest  sale  of 
Holsteins.  HORACE  L.  HRONSON,  l)ept.  1), 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Z3T  May  Special  Sale  now  on. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  Bull  Calf 

BORN,  MARCH  2,  1907. 

Sire:— King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Dam  Pietertje  Mink  Lady  De  Kol,  a  fine 
well  bred  cow  with  an  official  record  of  17.26  lb. 
butter  in  seven  days. 

Price,  S75.00.  Write  now. 

175  head  in  the  herd.  Females  singly  or  in  car  lots. 
HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOM  1NGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  otter  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COUTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


BULL  CALVES  ani  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I, ad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Riiton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 


OF 

AVON. 

I  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  female 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

\V.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


Regist'd  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
'ollie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
[Poultry.  Come  see  my 
rstock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
I'-u.cy  Of  Eureka  130891  f0r  N(.w  Catalogue. 

EDWABD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


w 


E  offer  GUERNSEY  BULLS 
and  Bull  Calves  as  follows: 

Clovis  2d  10244;  Price  $300.  Golden  Soapstone  Lad 
11274;  Price  $250.  Bull  calf  by  Lawton  Standard 
0128,  out  of  Mabel  Frances  3d  17655;  dropped  Oct  5, 
1006;  Price  $110.  Bull  Calf  by  Clovis  2d,  out  of  May 
of  Bonnie  Brook  16088;  dropped  Dec.  20,  1906;  Price 
$90.  Bull  Calf  by  Gold  Moon  7583,  out  of  Imp.  Violet 
of  Pulias  18556,  A.  R.  495;  dropped  March  18.  1907; 
Price  $125.  For  photos,  pedigrees,  etc.,  address, 
SOAPSTONE  FARM,  Haverford,  Pa. 
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SEROUS  CYST  IN  KNEE. 

I  have  an  Ayrshire  cow  six  years  old  with 
large  swelling  on  knee  which  seems  to  be 
filled  with  water,  as  it  is  loose  and  free  from 
the  flesh,  hanging  like  a  sack.  Does*  not 
seem  sore  or  painful,  but  occasionally  the 
knee  is  a  little  stiff.  What  can  I  do  to  cure 
it?  s.  r. 

Deerfield,  Nova  Scotia. 

Such  abscesses  or  cysts  usually  are 
caused  by  bruising  upon  hard,  unbedded 
floor  or  edge  of  manger  and  contain 
serum  in  which  may  be  found  clots  of 
blood  or  serum.  In  some  large  cysts  one 
may  find  partitions  or  chambers  which 
should  be  broken  down  at  time  of  opera¬ 
tion  which  consists  in  a  free  opening 
made  from  below  to  insure  perfect  drain¬ 
age.  Before  cutting,  the  hair  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  skin  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  soap  and  hot  water  and  then  with  a 
1-50  solution  of  coal  tar  disinfectant. 
The  incision  should  be  made  by  means  of 
a  curved  bistoury  and  should  be  just 
deep  enough  to  open  the  sac  but  not  in¬ 
jure  the  ligaments  or  tissues  of  the  knee, 
and  large  enough  to  allow  entrance  of 
several  fingers  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  sac  are  to  be  broken  down  and  the 
clots  removed.  When  this  has  been  done 
inject  full  strength  tincture  of  iodine  and 
then  pack  with  oakum  saturated  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  turpentine  and  raw 
linseed  oil.  Renew  the  packing  daily. 
The  sac  will  fill  up  speedily  as  soon  as 
its  walls  have  contracted  and  no  lameness 
should  result;  but  it  is  likely  that  a  horny 
Growth  may  form  about  the  wound  and 
remain  a  permanent  blemish.  The  lay¬ 
man’s  method  of  operating  is  to  run  a 
tape  seton  (rowel)  through  the  sac  from 
top  to  bottom  and  to  move  it  about  daily 
so  that  liquid  may  be  caused  to  run  out. 
This  plan  proves  fairly  effective. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  SOILING  CATTLE. 

More  than  25  years  ago  I  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  stranded  on  a  small  run-out 
farm  of  about  14  acres.  I  possessed  ab¬ 
solutely  no  knowledge  of  farming;  could 
neither  milk  nor  mow,  plow  or  chop,  and 
in  studying  how  to  get  a  partial  living 
from  my  small  place,  I  decided  that  in¬ 
tensive  milk  raising  offered  as  good  a 
prospect  as  anything,  without  taking  all 
my  time,  thus  permitting  my  working  out 
some.  My  land  was  poor,  with  no  pas¬ 
ture,  so  I  planned  accordingly.  At  first 
I  kept  but  three  cows ;  after  10  years  I 
kept  seven  or  eight  head  and  two  horses, 
besides  having  one  acre  in  asparagus  and 
always  one  in  strawberries,  with  a  gar¬ 
den  of  one  to  one  and  one-half  acres.  I 
then  bought  20  acres  adjoining  me,  with 
large  set  of  buildings,  and  am  now  car¬ 
rying  12  to  15  head  of  stock  and  four 
horses,  and  have  hay  to  sell.  I  also  have 
two  acres  of  asparagus,  one  of  strawber¬ 
ries  and  two  to  three  in  truck.  Keeping 
cows  up  all  the  time  (except  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  forenoon)  gives  me  a 
large  amount  of  manure,  which  I  use  en¬ 
tirely  on  grass  and  forage  crops,  feed¬ 
ing  my  truck  crops,  asparagus  and  straw¬ 
berries,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  my 
fodder  corn  with  commercial  fertilizer. 

As  to  my  system,  about  September  10 
to  15  I  sow  one  acre  to  rye  and  one  to 
wheat,  putting  in  grass  seed  with  the 
grains.  In  November,  as  late  as  possible, 
I  put  in  one-half  acre  more  to  rye  and 
grass.  Early  the  next  Spring,  while  snow 
is  on  the  ground,  if  possible,  I  sow  15 
pounds  Red  clover  to  the  acre  on  these 
same  pieces.  I  plow  an  acre  or  more  in 
the  Fall,  manure  in  the  Winter,  and  as 
soon  as  I  can  put  team  on  land  sow  Can¬ 
ada  peas  and  oats  alone,  using  this  land 
for  millet  if  crop  is  off  in  time,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  millet  with  the  rye  or  wheat,  ma¬ 
nuring  heavily  each  crop.  Very  early  in 
the  Spring,  sometimes  as  early  as  April 
20  in  this  climate,  I  plant  with  corn 
planter,  thick  in  row,  a  small  piece  of 
some  hardy  variety  of  corn  for  early  cut¬ 
ting.  As  soon  as  can  be  done  safely  I 
plant  in  same  way  larger  pieces  of  corn, 
sometimes  as  much  as  four  acres  alto¬ 
gether.  This  I  feed  green  as  I  need,  cut¬ 


ting  the  remainder  early;  shook  it  care¬ 
fully  and  feed  till  used. 

The  latter  part  of  June  I  sow  an  acre 
or  more  of  Japanese  millet,  which  may 
be  cut  twice ;  also  put  barley  into  such 
pieces  as  have  already  produced  its  crop, 
either  of  peas  or  strawberries.  The  first 
sowing  of  rye  will  last  till  the  second  is 
ready,  then  may  be  cut  again.  By  the 
time  the  rye  is  used  wheat  is  ready,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  peas  and  bats.  If  it  happens 
that  there  is  a  gap  between  these  and  the 
first  planting  of  corn,  the  grass  and 
clover  from  the  rye  and  wheat  pieces 
may  be  cut.  I  sometimes  cut  two  crops 
of  rye  and  two  of  clover  from  the  same 
piece  in  one  season.  Wheat  does  not 
throw  much  of  a  second  crop;  corn,  Jap¬ 
anese  millet,  golden  millet  and  barley 
then  complete  the  season.  If  I  have  too 
much  of  any  of  these  crops  to  feed  green, 
by  early  cutting  and  careful  making  I 
can  use  them  as  dry  fodder.  I  feed  grain 
both  Summer  and  Winter,  and  my  herd 
are  absolutely  fed  every  mouthful  they 
get  in  the  whole  year  in  their  mangers. 
I  have  two  small  paddocks  of  about  one 
acre  each  connected  with  the  barnyard, 
with  water  and  shade  in  each,  which  I 
use  alternate  years  as  yards  for  the  cat¬ 
tle  to  exercise  in  in  fair  weather,  but 
never  leave  them  out  in  a  storm  either 
Summer  or  Winter.  In  Winter  I  have 
running  spring  water  in  the  barn,  and 
cattle  are  not  allowed  outdoors  from  the 
first  cold  weather  in  Fall  until  settled 
Spring.  c.  f.  watts. 

Massachusetts. 

An  Irishman,  w.ishing  to  take  a  ‘Tome- 
stead”  and  not  knowing  just  how  to  go 
about  it,  sought  information  from  a 
friend.  “Mike,”  he  said,  “you’ve  taken 
a  homestead  an’  I  thought  maybe  ye 
could  tell  me  th’  law  concernin’  how  to 
go  about  it.”  “Well,  Dennis,  I  don’t  re- 
mimber  th’  exact  wordin’  uv  th’  law,  but 
I  can  give  ye  th’  mailin’  uv  it.  Th! 
mailin’  uv  it  is  this :  Th’  Governmint  is 
willin’  t’  bet  ye  160  acres  uv  land  agin  $14 
thot  ye  can’t  live  on  it  five  years  widout 
starvin’  t’  death.” — Everybodys. 

MILK  TUBES" 

Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  50c.  Set  of  four 
$2.  TeatOpener75c.  Dilating  t’lug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


CONCRETE  SILOS. 

Do  not  go  astray ! 

Do  not  waste  money ! 

For  six  dollars  will  furnish  full  details, 
drawings  and  plain  instructions  for  the 
best  and  cheapest  Silo. 

W.  N.  WIGHT,  Westwood,  New  Jersey. 


A  GOOD  SILO 

will  double  the  profits  of  your  dairy  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months.  I  make  the 
best  ROUND  SILO ,  for  the  price,  in  the 
market — no  better  at  any  price. 

Write  for  prices  on  Silos,  Hoops,  Lugs,  Doors. 

ELMER  B.  LACY,  :  UNION,  N .  Y. 


SILOS 

The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  most  in  use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  Opening 
Roof  made.  TANKS  AND  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  Price  and  Catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that ‘‘Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SPAVIN  CURfc 

cures  these 


“SAVE-THE-H0RSE” 

Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wlnd- 
pufT,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  Tendons^ 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

^  P*  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
V  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 

for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spam.  Rincbokc.Cur*  Thorium* 

from  businessmen  and  trainers  -  -  - *  at”? 

on  erery  kind  of  case.  All  Dealer*  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co„  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Tr'^^%, 


Saves  Hours 
of  Gleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  .try  to 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy 

complicated“bucket  bowl, "like  either 
T  lbs.  T/albs.  8Klbs.  lO^lbsMT 
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of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 
her  hours  of  cleaning  every  week 

by  getting  a  .Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 

l  Separator  with  a  simple, 

l  light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
1 5.  P11,1),11*1®®*  llke  that  on  the  right? 
i  It  holds  the  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming.  “ ~—“~ 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  are  different-very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
to  £Our  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
f  M  153  and  valuable  free  book  ‘‘Bus¬ 
iness  Dairying.” 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  P?. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Not  One  Cent  to  Pay 
to  T ry  the  Champion 
Milk  Cooler-Aerator 

“  We  want  you  to  try  the 
Champion  on  your  own  farm. 
Use  it  ten  days.  Then,  If  you 
want  it,  pny  for  it— if  not,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense  and  pay 
nothing.  The  best  Milk  Cooler- 
Aerator  made.  8oon  pays  its  cost 
in  time  saved.  Prevents  bacte¬ 
rial  growth.  Keepsmilk24to48 
hours  longer.  It  means  more 
-—.-.and  richer  cream,  butter  and 
-«’®>cheese  — better  prices— 

Tmrr  - -mr.ro.  profit.  We  prove  it 

• Free — right  on  your  own 

farm.  Write  postal  for  catalog,  prices  and  sizes. 

: 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
1 1  th  8t.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


SWISS 

Cow  Bells 


Patented  Design.  Made  from 
Finest  Quality  Swiss 
Bell  Metal. 

Wo  soli  exclusively  to  the  job¬ 
bing  trade,  but  to  introduce 
these  delightfully  musical 

toned  Swiss  Cow  Bells  more  _ 

generally,  offer  them  singly  or  in  sets,  tuned  to  ac¬ 
cord.  Made  in  8 different  sizes,  with  extra  fine  and 
substantial  straps,  orsingly  with  or  withou  t straps. 
Send  for  circular  of  Cow,  Sheep  and  Turkey  Bells, 
otc.  We  are  the  oldest  Bell  Makers  in  America. 
BEVIN  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  ;wid  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  Without  an  Equal 

THE  WORCESTER-KEMP  MANURE 
SPREADERS  equipped  with  new  SIMPLEX 
beater  drive— tho  greatest  invention  ever  made 
in  Manure  Spreaders— belts  directly  from  beater 
shaft  with  giant  chain  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
doing  away  with  all  gearing,  hangers  and  bear¬ 
ings,  adding  strength,  preventing  breakages,  re¬ 
ducing  draft  and  doing  better  work.  The  roller 
axle  bearings  also  lighten  draft. 

Worcester-Kemp  Manure  Spreaders  have  double 
floor  drive,  mortise-and- tenon-framed  body, 
patented,  jointed  tail-board— no  scattering  in 
going  to  the  field.  Is  the  perfectly  up-to-date 
Manure  Spreader.  It  is  simplest  to  operate. 
It  is  fool-proof,  easiest  draft,  best  made,  has 
more  years  of  experience  behind  it  than  any 
other  and  works  where  others  fail. 

Send  for  Catalogue— Free  to  Everybody. 

THE  RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Departmont  A.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 


Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
amM  Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
WrE  price.  Agents  Wanted. 

CERTAIN^— Write  for  descriptive  booklet*  f  _ 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


J  BE 
1  SURE 
\AND  WORK 
I  THE  HORSE 


.OLLAR  calls 

need  not  Interfere  In  the  • 
least  with  your  work,  if 
you  will  use 

BICKMORE’S 
GAUL  CURE 

r—  Guaranteed  to  oure  all  harneff, 
collar  and  saddle  galls,  speed  eracks, 
seratehes  or  greaseheol.  Look  for  trade 
mark.  Tako  no  substitute.  Blckrnore’s 
Horse  Book  and  1-ox.  box  Blckmore's 
Gall  Cure  FEEE  for  lOo  to  Paj  Post¬ 
age.  Write  today.  Sold  by  dealers. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 

Box  912,  Old  Town,  Maine, 


j^BSORBINE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened  Tissues,  Infiltrated 
Farts,  and  any  Fuff  or  Swelling, 
Cures  Lameness,  Allays  Fain 
without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  the  hair.  #2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  ,JR„  for  mankind,  #1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 
Mlaya  pain.  Book  free.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W,  F, YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


A  $100  HORSE 

y  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  I 
b,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacrl 
flee  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unrailing  remedy  of  years  | 
which  has  the  confidence  ot  horse  owners.  $  1 .  a 
bottle.  A 11  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  tree. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


•  * 

.  -  *  v»  >, 
.  t* 


1% 


Postal 

Car<\WflP\>^ 
,  Brmq  it. 


This  Free  Booklfefls  Howto 
livcreA5eVb\irMiIkProfit5 

Is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  information  data  and 
facts  that  tell  you  how  to  get  MOKE  CREAM  and  more 
money  from  your  milk.  It  takes  up  the  whole  dairy  and 
separator  question  and  figures  It  out  in  dollars  and  cents.  It 
helps  you  to  decide  whether  a  cream  separator  would  pay  you. 
Which  make  is  best  to  buy. 

Incidentally  It  tells  all  about  the  IMPROVED  1907  MODEL 

Davis  Cream  Separator 

WITH  actual  photographic  reproductions  of  allparts,  how  they  are  I 
made,  and  put  together,  fully  describes  the  material  entering  each  part. 
Tells  how  easy  It  is  to  buy  one  under  the  new  selling  pian  and  save  you 
20  to  60%  on  first  cost.  This  book  gives  fully  the  experience  of  B.  J.  Davis 
and  his  nine  sons  in  tho  dairy  and  separator  business,  and  one  page  1b 
given  entirely  to  a  photograph  of  the  famous  family.  It  contains  scores  of 
facts  you  ought  to  know.  Write  for  It  before  you  lay  this  paper  away. 

Ask  for  Book  c  140  QAy(g  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CQ„  56ANorth  Clinton  St..Cbicago,  U.J.A 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS  A 


% 


The  old-time  Silo 
was  a  hole  iu  the 
ground. 


Provide  perfect  and  complete  preservation  of  the  green 
forage  for  feeding  at  all  times. 

Unlike  the  old-time  silos  below  ground,  they  keep  the 
silage  from  rotting  or  molding.  They  do  not  leak  and 
there  is  no  waste. 

You  will  never  have  known  the  very  best  of  silos  nor 
the  finest  of  silage  until  you  have  seen  the  Green  flount- 
ain  Silo  and  fed  Green  Hountain  Silage. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for 
free  booklet  3 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


■ 

DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
‘•TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

_  _  _ _  _  _ _ _ I _ _ _ _ _  a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
Less  to  Buy — Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  anv  wagon.  It  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  Sard  rqa  Catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 
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Don't  Close  a  Deal  for  a  Potato 
Digger  Lfntil  You  Have  Tested 


—  V 


1907 


WEIGHT 

600 

POUNDS 


We  Will  Ship  Two 
Wheel  Truck  if  You 
Prefer  It.  and  We  Hollow  Fork  if  Wanted. 


Hamburg:,  N.  J.,  April  18, 1907. 
D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs:— Just  received  the  extra 
links  you  sent.  1  put  them  in  the 
chain  and  tried  the  machine  in  the 
same  place  I  tried  it  before— a  i-cru- 
lur  bed  of  stones— of  all  sizes:  the 
stones  did  not  bother— not  a  stone 
caught  between  the  sprocket  wheel 
and  the  chain  where  it  bothered  me 
before.  As  you  said  the  only  trouble 
was  the  chain  was  too  tight.  The 
Digger  is  all  right,  it  beats  anything 
on  the  market.  Yours  very  truly, 

Moses  Dart. 


Whig  Lane,  N.  J..  May  2, 1907. 
D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  — I  have  just  tried  the 
new  1907  Digger  in  nothing  but  stones 
and  it  works  fine.  I  think  it  is  per¬ 
fect:  only  wish  you  were  here  to  see 
how  fine  it  works  in  the  stones.  I 
can't  give  it  praise  enough.  It  is  a 
Dandy!  The  new  forks  work  to  per¬ 
fection.  If  anyone  wants  to  know 
more  about  the  Hallock  O.  K.  Digger 
let  them  write  to  me  I  will  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  answering  all  inquiries. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Driver. 


, We’ll  Ship  You  a  Digger 

To  Try  Before  You  Buy 

If  you  raise  potatoes  for  profit  you  no 
doubt  realize  that  a  potato  digger  is  a  very 
necessary  implement  in  your  business. 
Without  a  digger  you’re  not  getting  all  the  profit 
there  is  in  the  potatoes  you  grow. 

You  are  working  too  hard  for  what  you  do  get,  and 
you’re  not  doing  yourself  justice. 

With  a  Hallock  O.  K.  Potato  Digger  the  hardest  job 
becomes  the  easiest — the  longest  job  becomes  the  shortest. 

Perhaps  you  have  about  made  up  your  mind  to  buy  a 
digger  and  make  more  money. 

We  want  to  help  you — we  want  to  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  get  the  right  digger.  That’s  why  we  have  decided  to  make  you  this  remarkable  offer. 

We  propose  to  ship  one  of  our  latest  1907  Hallock  0.  K.  Potato  Diggers  to  you  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  putting  it  to  the  test.  You  are  to  try  it  on  your  own  farm  in  your  own  potatoes  at  our 
expense.  This  is  certainly  throwing  all  bars  down,  and  putting  the  proof  all  on  the  machine. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  the  machine  a  fair,  impartial  and  unbiased  test.  We  know  what  the 
machine  will  do.  We  have  so  much  confidence  in  its  ability  to  “ma.ke  good  under  all  conditions  of 
soil  and  seasons,  that  we  are  willing  to  take  all  the  risk  so  that  we  can  convince  you  of  its  many 
points  of  superiority  and  its  ability  to  make  you  money. 

Nothing  like  a  test  to  prove  it. 

The  new  1907  features  are  the  marvel 
of  everyone  who  has  seen  the  new  O.  K. 

Digger.  We  have  perfected  a  digger 
that  overcomes  every  difficulty. 

Are  you  willing  to  make  the  test 
at  our  expense — if  so,  fill  out  the  coupon 
below,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  to  us  today. 


Address  your  letter  to 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS 

Box  812 

YORK,  -  -  PA. 


TRIAL 

OFFER 

COUPON 

. 1907 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: — Please  mail  to  me  at  once  full  particulars 
about  your  free  trial  offer,  telling  me  how  I  can  test  your  1907 
O.  K.  Potato  Digger  at  your  expense. 

f  NTa  mp^ . . . 

THE  RURAL 

NEW-YORKER 

(  A  . . 

LIGHTEST 
DRAFT 
DIGGER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 
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A  MICHIGAN  CONCRETE  BARN 


How  It  Was  Built. 

The  concrete  dairy  buildings  on  the  Beach  Farm,  Neal 
&  Angevine,  proprietors,  were  built  to  take  the  place  of  a 
fine  set  of  frame  buildings  that  burned  from  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  in  a  silo  just  after  the  silos  were 
filled  in  the  Fall  of  1905.  The  stock  was  all  saved  that 
time,  which  might  not  happen  again  in  a  dozen  such  fires. 
In  the  present  concrete  stable  the  stock  might  be  in¬ 
jured  once  in  a  hundred  fires  which  might  happen  in 
the  storage  barn,  but  the  dairy  barn 
would  not  burn  down  nor  be  injured  so 
that  the  cows  would  be  out  of  a  home  as 
they  were  before.  Fig.  216  shows  the 
general  appearance  of  the  buildings  from 
the  road ;  1  is  the  residence ;  2  the  milk 
house ;  3,  storage  barn ;  4,  ice  house ;  5. 
one  of  the  silos;  6,  cow  stable;  7,  one  of 
the  ventilator  stacks. 

For  these  buildings  the  molds  were 
built  of  wood  on  the  ground  and  the  out¬ 
side  sections  were  lined  with  sheet  iron 
so  they  would  not  warp  and  swell  badly. 

The  molds  were  built  in  sections,  20 
inches  wide  and  12  feet  long,  of  hemlock 
inch  boards,  cleated  together  and  with  a 
1x4  inch  strip  the  whole  length  at  both 
edges  to  stiffen  the  mold.  Enough  of 
the  sections  were  built  to  go  all  round  the 
wall,  both  inside  and  out,  of  the  largest 
building,  which  was  38x154  feet  in  size. 

All  the  walls  are  hollow,  and  to  form 
them,  there  was  a  set  of  inside  molds, 
made  the  same  size  as  the  outside  ones, 

20  inches  wide  by  12  feet  long,  and 
enough  sections  to  go  twice  around  the 
building  except  across  the  doors. 

Fig.  215  shows  the  building  work  as  it 
appeared  during  construction  of  the  walls. 

1,  is  the  foumkition  wall;  2,  the  four-inch 
starter  block;  3,  is  a  20-inch  course  of 
wall  finished;  4-4  a  pair  of  the  uprights, 

2x4’s  used  as  clamps  and  level  and  plumb¬ 
ing  guides ;  5,  clamp  at  ends  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  forms;  6,  stay  lath  at  top  of  the 
uprights  to  hold  them  in  position ;  7,  is 
one  of  the  long  bolts  used  in  the  clamps ; 

8,  8,  8,  window  frames  in  place. 

To  set  up  the  molds  we  first  put  in  the 
foundation  to  grade  line  and  then  laid  on 
top  of  that  a  block  of  concrete  called  a 
starter,  of  the  exact  width  the  hollow 
wall  was  to  be.  In  our  case,  the  finished 
wall  was  11^2  inches,  divided  as  follows: 
outside  wall,  3]4  inches,  dead  air  space, 
four  inches,  and  inside  wall  four  inches. 

This  block  was  laid  exactly  level,  true  to 
the  line  of  the  building  and  four  inches 
thick.  This  gave  us  a  perfect  form  to  start 
our  mold  on.  To  set  up  the  molds  at 
one  corner  and  set  the  inside  and  out¬ 
side  molds,  the  inside  one  should  be 
cut  off  just  as  many  inches  as  the  width 
of  the  wall  so  that  the  other  ends  will 
be  even  with  one  another  and  these  ends  are  held  from 
spreading  by  clamps  made  of  pieces  of  2x4  inch  stuff, 
with  bolts  one  across  the  bottom  and  one  across  the 
top  of  the  mold.  These  pieces  are  nailed  to  the  molds 
with  half  their  width  projecting  to  catch  the  ends  of 
the  next  pair  of  molds.  .  The  bottom  bolt  rests  on  the 
wall  and  is  so  spaced  that  each  time  the  mold  is'  raised 
it  comes  just  on  top  of  the  last  course.  After  this 
corner  mold  is  in  place  the  molds  are  continued  on 
down  the  length  of  the  building  till  they  are  in  place 
entirely  around  it. 

As  a  means  is  needed  to  keep  the  wall  plumb  and 


level  and  further  clamp  the  wall  the  following  method 
is  used.  Two  pairs  of  2x4’s  are  used  to  each  section 
of  the  molds.  These  are  10  feet  long  and  holes  are 
bored  in  them,  commencing  about  lr/2  inch  from  the 
bottom  end  and  just  the  exact  distance  from  center  to 
center  of  holes  as  the  width  of  the  molds  used,  and 
these  are  placed  as  clamps  two  feet  from  each  end  of 
the  sections  of  the  molds,  with  a  bolt  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  pair  of  holes,  resting  on  the  starter  below.  Pieces 
of  strips  should  be  cut  of  a  length  to  cover  the  width  of 
the  wall  plus  the  thickness  of  the  forms  plus  two  inches. 


One  is  put  between  the  upright  2x4’s,  with  a  bolt 
through  what  will  be  the  top  pair  of  holes,  and  the  bolt 
tightened  to  hold  it  there  to  keep  the  width  exact; 
another  should  be  placed  at  the  third  pair  of  holes 
from  the  bottom  and  then  a  strip  of  inch  stuff,  the 
length  of  the  molds’  width,  should  be  placed  between 
the  upright  and  the  mold  on  each  side.  When  the  bolts 
are  tight,  the  uprights  are  plumbed  and  stayed  in  place 
and  carefully  kept  there,  as  they  are  the  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  forms  properly  plumb  and  level. 

After  the  outside  molds  are  all  in  place  and  the  up¬ 
rights  are  ready  the  center  molds  are  put  in  between 


and  so  spaced  by  a  system  of  clamps  that  hold  them 
in  place  that  the  two  walls  with  a  hollow  space  are 
formed.  These  inside  molds  are  made  of  inch  boards, 
cleated  together  with  hoop  iron  and  a  cleat  of  wood 
nailed  to  the  ends  so  they  are  only  the  thickness  of 
the  boards,  as  there  must  be  space  between  them  to 
loosen  them  to  raise. 

After  the  molds  are  all  properly  set  up  around  the 
building  the  filling  commences.  The  concrete  is  mixed 
just  wet  enough  to  tamp  water  out  and  there  should 
should  not  be  stone  in  it  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter 
to  have  it  work  well.  It  must  be  put  in 
in  thin  layers  and  kept  well  tamped. 
Enough  help  should  be  kept  to  raise  and 
set  the  forms  and  fill  tliem  each  day,  and 
thus  a  building  will  grow  quite  fast. 
After  the  forms  are  filled  and  the  con¬ 
crete  has  set  hard  enough  to  work  on, 
which  it  will  do  over  night,  and  some¬ 
times  oftener,  the  bolts  in  the  uprights 
are  loosened.  The  strips  between  the 
molds  and  the  2x4’s  are  taken  out,  the 
bolts  in  the  clamps  at  the  ends  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  are  removed  and  the  molds  are 
ready  to  raise  and  set  for  another  course. 
The  bolts  through  the  uprights  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  wall  are  left  in  place,  and- the 
uprights  are  not  moved  as  they  must  be 
kept  right  to  form  the  spacing  and  plumb 
lines,  but  a  bolt  is  put  in  through  under 
the  molds  at  each  time  they  are  raised  to 
hold  them  in  place.  When  the  forms  have 
been  raised  and  the  wall  has  reached  the 
top  of  the  uprights,  they  are  unbolted, 
raised  and  put  into  place  again ;  the  work 
proceeds  as  before,  and  a  wall  can  be  car¬ 
ried  to  any  height  and  kept  in  shape.  We 
went  40  feet  high  on  silos  and  the  top  of 
the  wall  was  level  at  the  finish.  All  scaf¬ 
folds  were  on  the  inside  of  the  buildings, 
which  lessens  the  amount  of  scaffolding 
needed,  as  well  as  the  travel  in  placing 
the  concrete.  The  walls  were  blocked 
off  in  the  following  manner:  A  piece  of 
one-inch  angle  iron  was  fastened  to  the 
outside  mold  at  the  bottom  and  the  con¬ 
crete  molded  around  it  formed  a  V.  In 
the  wall  lengthwise,  short  pieces  of  the 
same  material  were  cut  and  hung  up  and 
down  in  the  molds  and  they  could  be 
changed  on  each  course  so  as  to  block  the 
wall  off  as  shown  in  the  pictures. 

All  windows  and  door  frames  are  made, 
and  set  in  in  the  molds  in  place  as  wanted 
and  the  concrete  put  in  around  them.  In 
these  barns  the  windows  all  slide  back 
into  the  hollow  wall  and  there  are  storm 
windows  that  fit  on  the  outside  for 
Winter.  On  all  of  the  Beach  Farm 
buildings  we  made  pilasters  at  the  corners 
of  the  buildings,  which  strengthens  as  well 
as  makes  a  better  looking  job.  The  forms 
were  built  with  an  offset  to  form  the 
pilasters  which  in  this  case  were  2x24 
inches. 

The  storage  barn  is  38x120  feet,  with  side  walls  24 
feet  high  above  grade  and  has  a  self-supporting  gambrel 
roof  covered  with  galvanized  iron,  and  as  an  iron  roof 
is  a  practical  insurance  against  lightning,  we  feel  safer 
on  that  line.  The  first  story  of  this  barn  is  eight  feet 
four  inches  high  in  the  clear,  except  at  the  barn  floors 
which  are  scaffolded  over  at  about  14  feet;  42  feet  at 
one  end  we  used  as  a  horse  stable,  and  there  are  stalls 
for  12  horses  and  a  little  room  besides.  In  this  stable 
the  alley  between  the  two  rows  of  stalls  is  10  feet  wide 
and  the  concrete  water  tank  is  placed  in  this  and 
makes  it  handy  to  water.  The  feeding  is  done  from 


BUILDING  A  CONCRETE  WALL.  Fig.  215. 


A  MICHIGAN  CONCRETE  DAIRY  BARN.  Fig.  216. 
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alleys  in  front  of  each  row  of  stalls  and  the  mangers 
are  open  box  style.  There  is  an  entrance  door  at  the 
end  of  the  rear  alley  and  also  one  from  the  barn  floor 
with  alley  across  the  stable.  The  28  feet  next  to  the 
stable  is  devoted  to  two  barn  floors,  but  undivided ; 
here  the  hay  will  be  unloaded  to  either  end  of  the 
barn.  The  remaining  50  feet  of  the  barn  is  devoted  to 
grain  and  feed  storage  for  the  cow  stable.  There  is 
also  ample  extra  room  in  this  part  for  the  various  needs 
of  a  farm  barn.  All  this  ground  floor  is  of  concrete, 
nothing  down  there  to  rot. 

On  the  upper  floor  there  are  two  large  storage  mows, 
the  one  over  the  horses,  12x38  feet,  14  feet  deep  to  the 
eaves,  without  a  beam  or  post.  The  one  at  the 
other  end  is  50x38  feet,  14  feet  deep,  and  clear 
except  a  hay  chute  in  the  middle.  There  is  also 
the  scaffold  over  the  barn  floors.  Hay  slings  are  used 
to  unload  with,  and  a  gasoline  engine  does  the  hoist¬ 
ing.  All  the  outside  doors  of  this  barn  are  hung  on  rol¬ 
lers  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  galvanized  sheet 
i'on.  There  are  also  plenty  of  windows  both  above  and 
below,  so  that  the  barn  is  light. 

The  cow  barn  is  built  so  that  it  forms  an  ell  of  the 
plan  and  the  storage  barn  entends  six  feet  beyond  the 
side  of  the  cow  barn,  which  brings  the  center  of  the  ci.w 
barn  25  feet  from  the  end  of  the  storage  barn  and  to 
the  middle  of  the  50-foot  hay  mow. 

Fig.  217  shows  the  top  of  a  wall  during  construction 
of  the  cow  stable.  1,  is  one  of  the  sets  of  uprights;  2,  is 
a  pair  of  the  clamps  at  the  ends  of  the  sections  of  the 
forms ;  3,  the  inside  wall,  four  inches  thick ;  3,  3,  the  out¬ 
side  wall,  V/  inches  thick;  4,  is  the  four-inch  dead-air 
space;  5,  is  Alfalfa. 

The  end  of  the  cow  barn  is  placed  25 feet  from 
the  side  of  the  storage  barn  and  in  that  space  the  two 
silos  are  placed,  one  on  either  side  of  a  nine-foot  hall¬ 
way,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  feeding  alley  of 
the  stable.  It  also  extends  on  into  the  storage  barn  and 
under  the  hay  chute  of  the  large  mow,  making  a  con¬ 
tinuous  hallway  from  the  west  door  of  the  storage 
barn  to  the  east  end  of  the  cow  stable,  213^2  feet. 

The  feed  is  carried  into  the  stable  by  two  four- 
wheeled  trucks,  one  for  grain  feed  and  one  for  hay  and 
silage.  The  grain  car  will  hold  two  feeds  of  grain  and 
the  silage  car  one  feed  of  silage  for  the  80  cows 
that  the  stable  will  hold.  An  iron  door  shuts  the  cow 
barn  off  from  the  storage  barn.  The  cow  barn  is  38x 
154  feet  and  has  concrete  floor,  reinforced  concrete  roof 
and  walls,  and  the  hallway  between  the  silos  is  also 
built  entirely  of  concrete.  The  cow  stable  plan  is  the 
result  of  20  years’  experience  and  study  around  the 
dairy  barn  and  farm  by  the  manager,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ange- 
vine,  and  myself,  the  builder.  The  consequence  is  that 
in  this  stable  there  is  just  comfortable  room  for  the  80 
cows,  fresh  air  and  light,  nothing  more.  All  room  is 
occupied  and  no  room  for  litter.  All  walls  are 
perfectly  smooth  and  easily  cleaned.  Woodwork  is  all 
painted  or  oiled.  Fresh  air  is  supplied  by  the  King  sys¬ 
tem ;  the  foul  air  flues  are  of  concrete  and  are  50  feet 
high,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  barn  and  the  intakes 
are  distributed  along  all  the  side  walls. 

For  light  there  are  57  large  windows  and  three  sky¬ 
lights  and  no  dark  corners.  The  cows  are  stabled  in  a 
stall  something  after  the  Drown  stall  and  are  hitched 
with  a  chain  across  the  back  end  of  the  stall  leaving  the 
cow  free  except  to  get  out.  Fig.  218  is  a  view  on  the 
inside  of  the  stable.  This  row  of  cows  is  154  feet 
long.  'I  bis  picture  shows  the  light  and  the  smooth  clean 
ceiling  to  good  advantage. 

In  these  stalls  the  milker  is  troubled  with  very  little 
from  kicking  cows  or  tail  switching.  What  feed  is  put 
into  a  cow’s  manger  she  can  eat  in  peace,  as  no  other 
cow  can  help  her.  There  is  drinking  water  in  every 
stall.  The  full-sized  stalls  are  3J-4  feet  center  to  center 
of  partitions,  but  we  build  some  only  three  feet  for 
small  cows  and  heifers.  The  drop  is  eight  inches,  and 
the  gutter  14  inches  wide.  The  back  or  rear  alley  is 
raised  only  four  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  gutter, 
which  is  best.  All  stable  floors  are  finished  with  a 
wooden  float  so  they  are  not  slippery.  The  manure  is 
carried  out  on  a  litter  carrier  and  generally  dumped  into 
a  manure  spreader.  r.  c.  angevine. 

Michigan. 

CHEAP  FARMS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

If  I  was  asked  are  there  any  cheap  desirable  farms 
in  this  locality  I  would  decidedly  say  yes.  When  there 
are  sandy  and  clay  loam  farms  nearly  free  from  stone, 
within  20  miles  of  a  large  city  like  Philadelphia,  which 
can  be  bought  for  $60  an  acre,  they  certainly  are  cheap. 
Many  of  these  farms  are  within  two  miles  of  a  rail¬ 
road  station,  and  some  along  macadam  roads.  Many 
of  the  farm  buildings  are  in  good  condition  and  worth 
the  price  of  the  farm.  Why  do  the  conditions  exist? 
In  a  large  measure  due  to  the  farmers  themselves. 
This  is  caused  from  want  of  enterprise  as  well  as  lack 
of  knowledge.  When  reading  The  R.  N-Y.  coming 
home  from  the  post  office,  I  saw  whole  fields  of  corn 
being  covered  with  a  hoe,  potatoes  planted  by  hand,  and 
men  walking  behind  an  old-fashioned  five-bar  harrow. 


Can  we  continue  to  use  these  old  methods  and  expect 
farmer’s  sons  to  be  contented  and  happy  when  their 
neighbors  arc  using  corn  and  potato  planters,  manure 
spreaders  and  gang-plows?  These  farms  in  the  East, 
referred  to,  although  fertile,  need  artificial  fertilization. 
Our  farmers  here  lose  more  money  through  lack  of 
knowledge  on  this  question  than  in  any  other  way. 
They  pay  about  $25  per  ton  for  a  few  tons  of  some 
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cheap,  ready-mixed  trash,  containing  about  one  per 
cent  ammonia  and  only  two  per  cent  potash.  After 
applying  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  per  acre  to  each 
crop  they  expect  profitable  results.  This  leads  to  loss 
and  dissatisfaction.  Those  are  the  men  who  say  “farm¬ 
ing  don’t  pay,”  and  arc  talking  of  selling  out. 

The  farmers  who  first  learned  the  value  of  specializa¬ 
tion,  and  practiced  it,  have  been  the  most  successful. 
Their  sons  are  willing  to  continue  the  work  of  their 
fathers.  There  has  been  so  much  said  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question  that  I  wish  to  speak  for  the  younger 
generation  who  are  staying  on  the  farm.  My  father  has 
taken  me,  after  having  completed  a  two  years’  course  at 
an  agricultural  college,  into  partnership.  We  are  run¬ 
ning  a  dairy  farm,  selling  cream  and  raising  purebred 
stock.  There  are  many  young  farmer’s  sons  jn  this 
community  who  are  staying  on  the  farm,  determined  to 
make  an  honest,  honorable,  healthy  and  enjoyable  liv¬ 
ing  or  know  why  it  is  impossible.  c.  A.  R. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


PLANTING  PECANS  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  article  on  pecan  growing  for  northern  men,  on 
page  375,-  has  interested  me  very  much.  I  think  the 
writer  has  made  a  very  fair  statement  of  the  case.  It 
has  recently  been  my  privilege  to  investigate  pecan  grow¬ 
ing  in  southern  Georgia-  and  northern  Florida,  and 
while  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Peek  I  would  suggest  that  cotton  and  corn  are  safer 
secondary  crops  in  a  pecan  orchard  than  the  peach. 
Again,  if  a  northern  man  is  to  grow  his  orchard  at 
arm’s  length,  it  will  be  safer  for  him  to  secure  a  reli- 
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able  renter  and  put  in  the  staple  crops  of  the  country, 
corn,  cotton  or  melons,  than  to  attempt  peacn  growing, 
which  would  require  his  presence  during  the  picking 
and  shipping  season.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
purchase  trees  costing  $1.50  each.  Well  established 
June  buds  on  two  or  three-year-old  pecan  roots  can  be 
bought  for  30  to  40  cents,  and  may  be  expected  to  give 
good  satisfaction.  A  first-rate  book  on  pecan  culture 
has  been  recently  written  by  H.  Harold  Hume,  Glen 
Saint  Mary,  Fla.,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  author 
or  from  the  publisher,  which  is  the  American  Nut 
Journal  of  Petersburg,  Ga.  [prof.] John  craig. 


Yes,  Prof.  Craig  is  right  in  recommending  cotton  or 
corn  as  a  secondary  crop  in  a  pecan  orchard  in  northern 
Florida,  in  preference  to  peaches;  but,  if  the  soil  is 
suitable,  tobacco  would  be  far  more  profitable.  Right 
here  I  could  a  tale  unfold  about  the  big  returns  obtained 
by  growing  tobacco  in  Florida  that  would  astonish  some 
who  are  not  natives,  but  forbear.  That’s  another  story. 
Another  thing  about  peaches  in  northern  Florida,  not 
as  yet  generally  known,  is  that  though  the  Elberta  and 
others  of  that  type  are  adapted  to  that  section,  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  peach  has  been  well  nigh  abandoned  com¬ 
mercially  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  San  Jose 
scale,  which  infests  even  forest  trees  in  some  localities. 
Of  course,  if  a  northern  man  must  grow  his  pecan  grove 
“at  arm’s  length,”  it  would  be  better  to  secure  a  reliable 
renter  and  grow  between  the  trees,  the  staple  crops  ot 
the  country — if  he  can  get  him.  Put  a  lot  of  emphasis 
on  if.  First  catch  your  hare.  In  nine  hunts  out  of  ten 
you  don’t  get  him.  No,  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy 
pecan  trees  costing  $1.50  each.  I  did  not  say  it  was. 
I  said  1  would  do  it,  and  I  certainly  would.  I  am  a 
convert  to  Hale’s  axiom,  “Plant  big  trees.”  I  would 
personally  select  robust  trees  of  good  size  that  had 
been  vigorous  from  the  start,  and  kept  jumping  right 
along  with  the  best  of  care  and  frequent  transplant¬ 
ing.  Say  that  it  only  takes  15  trees  to  the  acre.  I  would 
go  to  the  Dewitt  Nurseries  and  pick  out  trees  that 
they  have  grown  for  quick  results.  I  do  not  know  the 
price,  but  suppose  I  pay  $5  each  for  them — trees  to  last 
and  bear  for  10O  years — $75  an  acre.  I  would  pay  it, 
and  the  packing  and  the  freight,  and  then  after  planting 
them  carefully  I  would  protect  each  tree  with  three 
tall  strong  posts  and  feel  quite  sure  that  if  I  were 
spared  some  years  I  would  gather  ample  reward  in 
abundant  crops  of  the  finest  pecans.  *  j.  y.  peek. 

LIGHTNING  AND  LIGHTNING  RODS. 

I  have  built  a  large  bam  past  season  on  my  farm  and 
desire  to  Lave  it  rodded  with  lightning  rods.  Should  rods 
be  insulated  or  fastened  direct  to  building?  Are  iron  rods 
better  than  copper?  I  have  read  some  authorities  who 
claim  they  are,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  copper  is 
several  times,  a  more  efficient  conductor  of  electricity  than 
iron.  If  iron  rods  should  they  be  galvanized?  Which  is 
preferable,  three-eighths-inch  gas  pipe  put  together  with 
pipe  fittings  or  solid  rod?  Would  common  galvanized  wire 
size  No.  9  twisted  into  a  cable  of  three  strands  make  a  good 
lightning  rod.  if  properly  put  up  with  points  attached  that 
extend  several  feet  above  t lie  building  and  placed  every  15 
or  20  feet  on  highest  part  of  building?  Should  points  lw 
erected  at  any  other  point  or  points  on  roof  of  building 
except  comb  of  roof?  Building  is  42x80  feet.  Are  copper 
points  necessary?  a.  w.  s. 

Indiana. 

The  object  of  a  lightning  rod  is  not  so  much  to  carry 
off  the  discharge  of  electricity  in  the  shape  of  lightning, 
as  to  furnish  a  means  of  taking  the  electricity  from 
the  cloud  silently  and  preventing  a  sudden  discharge  in 
the  form  of  a  stroke.  It  is  a  principle  of  electricity  that 
it  is  drawn,  or  passes  on,  to  sharp  points  very  rapidly 
and  silently  and  any  good  lightning  rod  during  every 
storm  takes  from  the  cloud  enough  of  the  electricity  to 
destroy  the  building  on  which  it  is  placed.  Copper  has 
about  six  or  more  times  the  conducting  power  of  iron, 
but  at  present  prices  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  pay  to  use  it. 

Insulators  on  a  lightning  rod  are  pm  on  mostly  to 
help  sell  them.  While  glass  is  a  non-conductor,  water 
is  a  good  one  and  the  moment  rain  has  wet  the  glass 
insulators  they  are  no  longer  of  any  use.  Rust  greatly 
reduces  the  conductivity  of  iron  and  for  that  reason 
the  rod  should  be  galvanized.  It  is  said  that  a  lightn¬ 
ing  rod  protects  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  four  times 
the  length  of  the  point  above,  so  that  if  a  barn  is  80 
feet  long,  and  one  point  was  placed  on  the  middle,  it 
should  be  at  least  20  feet  above  the  highest  point  of 
barn.  But  in  practice  it  is  better  to  place  one  point  in 
the  center  and  one  near  each  end  of  the  barn.  A  half¬ 
inch  galvanized  cable  makes  a  very  good  lightning  rod, 
and  for  a  barn  80  feet  long  let  the  cable  be  extended 
the  whole  length  of  ridge  and  down  each  end  to  the 
ground.  Put  substantial  supports  into  the  frame  of 
barn  to  which  the  uprights  should  be  fastened.  Let  the 
one  in  center  of  barn  be  at  least  15  feet  above  and  those 
at  each  end  10  feet ;  better  have  a  margin  of  safety. 
At  the  bottom  of  rod,  dig  to  permanent  moisture  and 
unravel  the  cable  so  as  to  separate  the  wires  and  bury 
them  in  a  bushel  of  charcoal.  Fasten  the  cable  securely 
to  the  barn  and  also  to  the  upright  supports.  If  there 
are  metal  cave  troughs  and  conductors  on  the  barn,  un¬ 
less  it  have  a  metal  roof,  it  will  be  advisable  to  run  a 
couple  of  galvanized  wires  from  cable  down  to  the  con¬ 
ductors,  winding  each  end  of  these  well  about  cable  and 
conductor.  Also  run  same  kind  of  wire  from  lower 
end  of  conductors  down  into  ground,  same  as  the  ends. 

For  tops,  use  nothing  but  copper..  If  you  can  buy 
those  made  of  copper  for  50  cents  it  will  be  cheaper 
than  to  make  them.  To  make,  use  copper  rods,  round 
or  square  7-16  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  eight 
inches  long  and  cut  a  thread  on  one  end  that  will  fit 
into  a  7-16  pump  road  coupling  that  is  galvanized. 
Draw  out  the  other  end  by  hammering  and  file  to  a 
sharp  point,  burnish  it  with  a  smooth  iron  and  if  pos¬ 
sible,  have  it  silverplated.  If  you  can’t  get  it. silvered, 
have  it  tinned.  The  object  is  to  have  it  bright  and 
sharp.  Uncoil  two  feet  of  the  upper  end  of  cable 
and  wind  the  wires  about  a  couple  of  feet  of  7-16  rod 
which  should  he  screwed  into  the  lower  end  of  coupling. 
File  the  top  end  of  each  wire  of  cable  sharp  and  bring 
them  up  to  and  above  the  coupling  into  which  point  is 
inserted  and  wire  them  fast  there,  using  copper  wire  and 
leaving  two  inches  of  each  wire  sticking  up  and  out 
around  the  copper  point.  If  this  rod  is  properly  con¬ 
structed  and  kept  in  repair,  that  barn  will  be  safe 
against  all  forms  of  electricity  except  ball  lightning, 
against  which  nothing  can  protect  it.  j.  s.  woodward. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  BEANS. 

One  of  mu-  readers  in  Pennsylvania,  about  tlie  latitude  of 
Philadelphia,  asks  us  some  questions  about  bean  glowing.  He 
wishes  to  know  what  would  probably  be  the  latest  date  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  beans  in  his  latitude,  and  whether  the  pea 
beans  are  more  profitable,  in  the  long  run,  than  the  larger 
sorts.  What  do  you  consider  a  fair  yield  under  favorable 
conditions?  lie  wishes  to  know  wiiether  the  continued  cul¬ 
ture  of  beans  with  a  fair  amount  of  fertilizers  added  will 
show  increased  fertility  of  the  land.  We  all  know  beans 
are  of  the  class  of  clover  and  Alfalfa,  which  are  supposed 
to  bring  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  In  this  view  of  the  case  the 
land  ought  to  get  stronger  as  cropping  goes  on.  In  your 
case  does*  this  prove  to  be  true,  and  what  you  consider  a 
fair  expense  for  growing  and  harvesting  an  acre  of  beans? 

Beans  here  in  western  New  York  are  planted  up 
to  about  June  10*  though  a  week  or  10  days  earlier  is 
though  better,  as  those  planted  earlier  are  less  likely 
to  be  diseased.  In  comparison  with  other  crops, 
bean  planting  immediately  follows  corn  planting. 
More  Mediums  than  any  other  are  grown,  but  if 
the  ground  is  rich  and  good  care  is  given  Red 
Kidneys  one  'year  with  another  will  pay  best,  but 
the  price  of  these  is  extremely  variable,  sometimes 
very  high  and  then  very  low,  though  usually  higher 
than  any  other  kind.  1  notice  the  quotations  now 
are  Red  Kidneys,  $2.90;  Marrows,  $2.20;  Pea  and 
Mediums,  $1.50  per  bushel  in  New  York.  Red 
Kidneys  yield  all  the  way  from  10  to  30  -bushels 
per  acre,  depending  upon  soil,  season  and  culti¬ 
vation;  a  wide  margin,  but  fully  within  reality. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  how  much  beans 
exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  20  bushels  of  beans 
Would  take  from  the  soil  52.4  pounds  nitrogen,  10 
pounds  phosphoric  acid,  and  10.5  pounds  potash  in 
the  grain ;  the  vines  and  pods  probably  one-fourth 
as  much  nitrogen  and  more  than  twice  as  much 
potash,  but  very  little  phosphoric  acid.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  the  beans  are  able  to  get  all 
the  nitrogen  needed  from  the  air,  still  they  ate 
very  exhausting  to  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
especially  so  of  the  potash  if  the  vines  and  pods 
are  taken  off  and  sold  or  wasted.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  beans  belong  to  the  nitrogen 
gatherers,  they  have  a  very  small  root  growth,  and 
I  doubt  the  ability  of  continuing  to  grow  them  even 
though  furnished  an  abundance  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid;  no  one  to  my  knowledge  has  ever  tried  the 
experiment. 

They  are  usually  grown  in  rotation  with  clover,  pas¬ 
ture,  corn,  beans,  wheat,  and  clover  again,  sometimes 
clover,  pasture,  beans,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  I  have 
never  known  beans  to  follow  beans.  The  worst  feature 
in  growing  beans  is  the  fact  that  they  usually  leave  the 
land  very  foul.  The  fact  is  the  bean  crop  is  seldom 
hoed,  and  weeds  arc  very  apt  to  increase  greatly  in  the 
bean  year.  Aside  from  rent  of  land  and  cost  of 
fertilizers  I  think  about  six  or  seven  dollars  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  expense  of  a  crop  of  beans.  I  would  con¬ 
sider  a  ton  of  bean  vines  and  pods  for  any  stock  except 
horses  of  more  value  than  same  amount  of  the  best 
Timothy  hay.  j.  s.  woodward. 

I  dislike  to  give  advice  in  latitude  of 
country  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

I  think  I  would  try  the  Pea  bean  and 
would  plant  not  later  than  the  first  to  15th 
of  June.  Beans  will  stand  lots  of  manure 
and  fertilizers.  I  do  not  think  the  land 
will  grow  better  from  growing  beans.  If 
the  beans  are  planted  in  season  and  kept 
clean  and  well  cultivated,  the  ground  is 
in  good  tilth  for  Winter  wheat  and  the 
wheat  can  be  planted  without  plowing  the 
ground,  mostly  by  cultivator.  The  cost 
per  acre  would  be  all  told  for  beans  about 
$10  per  acre.  albert  wood. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  would  be  safe  to  plant  beans  any 
time  during  the  month  of  June  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Philadelphia.  I  consider  Pea 
beans  the  most  profitable  sort,  unless  it 
is  land  especially  adapted  for  Red  Kidneys 
or  White  Marrows.  I  question  if  con¬ 
tinued  cultivation  of  beans  increases  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  beans  are  very  hard  on  land, 
and  should  be  grown  only  in  rotation. 

'I  he  expense  of  growing  and  harvesting 
an  acre  of  beans  is  but  very  little  more 
than  that  for  growing  and  harvesting  an 
acre  of  wheat.  Of  course  if  unfavorable  weather  pre¬ 
vails  at  time  of  harvesting,  the  expense  may  he  doubled, 
but  the  average  cost  is  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  acre. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  edward  e.  dibble. 

June  15  would  be  as  late  as  it  would  be  advisable  to 
plant  beans  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  Pea 
beans  will  bring  better  returns  on  poor  soil,  but  the 
large  beans,  such  as  Marrowfat,  Kidney,  both  Red  and 
White,  will  pay  better  than  the  Pea  beans  on  good 
soil.  Twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  is  considered  a  good 
yield  under  favorable  conditions.  Most  fields  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  will  average  less  than  15  bushels.  When 
you  stop  to  think  that  in  harvesting  a  crop  of  beans  you 
remove  from  the  ground  both  root  and  branch  of  the 


plant,  how  is  it  possible  to  add  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  any  more  than  to  the  extent  of  the  fertility  con¬ 
tained  in  the  leaves  that  arc  scattered  on  the  ground  in 
harvesting?  For  this  reason  I  consider  beans  the  most 
exhaustive  crop  that  can  be  grown  on  any  soil.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  grow  beans  of 
any  kind,  at  a  profit,  at  the  present  market  prices  and 
the  high  price  of  labor.  It  is  easier  to  grow  wheat  at 
a  profit  when  the  market  price  is  75  cents  per  bushel 
(and  wc  all  know  that  is  impossible  in  western  New 
York),  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  grow  beans  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prices.  The  actual  cost  of  growing  and  harvest¬ 
ing  an  acre  of  beans  will  vary  from  $1‘.)  to  $25. 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  w.  vvadhams. 


A  GOOD  LATE-KEEPING  APPLE.  Fig.  219. 

See  Rural  isms,  Page  462. 

Farmers  in  this  vicinity  generally  begin  planting 
beans  about  May  25,  and  try  to  finish  by  June  25,  the 
first  10  days  of  June  being  considered  the  most  desir¬ 
able  time  to  plant  beans.  Occasionally  the  farmer 
plants  beans  as  late  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  this  is 
exceptional,  and  requires  a  favorable  Fall  in  order  to  be 
successful.  Farmers  generally  prefer  Pea  beans  to 
the  larger  varieties,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  times  as  many  Pea  beans  grown  as  all  other 
varieties  combined.  We  expect,  however,  that  your  in¬ 
quirer  will  be  troubled  with  the  Bean  weevil  which  is 
so  destructive  in  southern  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Very  few  farmers  are  willing  to  plant  twice  in 
succession  on  the  same  ground,  and  those  who  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  indiscreet  to  plant  three  crops  in  succession 


CASTOR  BEAN  BOULEVARD,  NORTH  DAKOTA.  Fig.  220. 


generally  find  it  very  unprofitable.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  the  sowing  of  peas  puts  the  necessary  bac¬ 
teria  into  the  soil  to  produce  good  wheat  crops,  but 
we  do  not  find  anything  like  an  equal  amount  of  benefit 
resulting  from  the  planting  of  beans.  Surely  beans 
after  beans  would  soon  exhaust  the  soil,  although  wheat 
after  beans  frequently  gives  a  good  crop.  The  success¬ 
ful  farmers  are  those  who  raise  clover  and  plow  it 
under  the  second  year,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  clover 
to  die  out  and  then  plow  Timothy.  We  have  seen 
very  few  crops  following  Alfalfa,  for  most  farmers  who 
have  a  field  of  Alfalfa  think  too  much  of  it  to  plow  it 
under,  but  the  few  who  have  done  so  have  found  all 
land  greatly  benefited  by  the  Alfalfa.  We  generally 


consider  the  cost  of  a  crop  of  beans  as  follows:  Rent  of 
land  or  interest  and  taxes  on  land  $5  to  $10,  according 
to  circumstances;  plowing,  fitting  and  planting  $6;  cul¬ 
tivating,  $2;  harvesting  with  bean  harvester,  $1 ; 
hauling  to  barn,  $1  to  $2;  thrashing,  $1  to  $2,  according 
to  the  yield,  which  makes  the  cost  from  $16  to  $22  per 
acre.  The  average  yield  of  Pea  beans  is  12  to  20 
bushels,  sometimes  25  and  occasionally  30. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  b.  keeney  &  son. 

WHY  SHOULD  FARMERS  MOVE ? 

“A  Problem  in  Home  Seeking,”  page  393,  is  one  that 
sooner  or  later  comes  to  everyone.  The  majority  set¬ 
tle  near  home,  and  being  accustomed  to  the  prevailing 
conditions  are  more  content  than  they  would  be  at 
a  distance  from  friends  and  their  birthplace.  My 
first  thought  is,  why  does  B.  of  Illinois  wish  to 
go  anywhere?  A  man  who  receives  an  average  in¬ 
come  of  $4  per  day  every  day  in  the  year  and  only 
30  acres  to  work,  is  so  much  better  off  than  the 
majority  that  he  should  be  content  There  is  no 
more  profit  in  larger  incomes  if  the  risk  and  ex¬ 
penses  take  all  the  surplus,  and  the  work  and 
worry  is  much  greater.  I  would  not  trade  the  30 
acres  for  the  200  in  Tennessee  and  try  to  farm 
with  the  laborers  of  that  section,  nor  would  I  trade 
for  100  acres  of  land  in  Connecticut  that  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  surface  covered  by  stone  has  less  area 
than  his  present  location.  If  he  goes  to  either,  in 
my  opinion,  he  will  soon  be  homesick  for  his  “beau¬ 
tiful  fruit  farm”.  The  idea  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  land  need  not  be  feared.  The 
trouble  in  Tompkins  County  is  that  there  is  more 
land  than  is  needed.  In  fact  one-third  of  New 
York  State  is  unimproved,  and  the  improved  is 
not  half  worked  for  lack  of  men.  There  are 
plenty  of  farms  that  are  better  every  way  than  in 
either  of  the  two  sections  mentioned,  that  can  be 
purchased  for  less  than  the  improvements  on  them 
cost,  that  are  easier  to  work,  and  have  local  mar¬ 
kets  for  their  products.  The  improvements  are 
not  more  than  the  farms  require  either.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  made  me  yesterday  tells  the  story. 
“I  have  $3,000  in  the  bank  drawing  only  three  per  cent, 
and  if  I  could  get  anyone  to  work  it,  I  would  buy  that 
farm  but  what  is  the  use?  It  would  lie  idle.” 

1  he  causes  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  here  are:  1.  No 
children  in  farmers’  families.  2.  Unexampled  prosper¬ 
ity;  the  poorest  receive  such  large  wages  and  work  so 
few  hours,  that  they  do  not  have  to  work  but  two  days 
of  eight  hours  each  per  week  to  live.  3.  The  demand  at 
higher  wages  than  agriculture  can  pay,  for  men  to  work 
for  trolley  and  telephone  construction.  4.  The  entire 
absence  of  foreigners,  in  the  country.  Among  my  neigh¬ 
bors  are  men  eighty  years  old,  men  crippled  with  rheum¬ 
atism,  boys  under  school  age,  and  plenty  of  women,  all 
trying  to  get  in  a  few  crops,  and  save  from  waste  what 
the>  have.  There  is  an  almost  absolute 
standstill  in  building,  clearing  and  im¬ 
proving  or  ditching  land.  The  price  of 
farm  products  was  never  better  and  land 
cheaper,  right  here  where  almost  every 
known  crop  can  be  grown ;  spring  water 
is  abundant  and  the  climate  the  healthiest 
in  the  world.  Why  will  people  settle 
right  close  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  volcano, 
on  mud  so  soft  earthquakes  shake  down 
the  houses,  on  a  stone  pile,  or  among 
people  80  per  cent  of  which  would  not 
be  congenial  neighbors,  when  they  have 
the  “Garden  of  Eden”  without  the  snake, 
at  their  feet?  There  is  a  big,  fat  wood¬ 
chuck  that  lives  in  a  luxuriant  meadow, 
within  sight  of  my  home.  Another  one 
lives  on  the  top  of  a  barren  knoll,  and 
“grubs”  most  of  the  time  to  get  enough  to 
eat.  He  has  to  go  some  way  from  his 
hole,  and  run  the  risk  of  getting  shot,  to 
find  enough  to  eat,  and  has  had  nothing 
but  dew  to  drink  for  a  month  at  a  time, 
lie  is  thin  and  poor.  Why  doesn’t  he 
move  down  in  the  valley  into  peace  and 
plenty  as  the  fat  one  did?  Why  should 
the  fat  one  move — which  are  you?  To 
move  or  not  to  move  is  a  serious  question, 
which  should  only  be  decided  after  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  c.  E.  chapman. 

New  York. 


The  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  has  put  up  a 
small  still  for  manufacturing  alcohol.  A  stove  or  heater 
is  also  in  use.  Experiments  will  be  made  in  manufac¬ 
turing  alcohol  from  frosted  wheat,  screenings  and  other 
cheap  farm  products.  We  shall  know  in  time  what  it 
costs  to  make  the  alcohol  and  how  it  compares  in  fuel 
power  with  wood  and  coal.  This  is  a  great  question 
for  the  great  Northwest.  There  is  no  available  fuel. 
Hard  coal  must  be  shipped  from  the  East  and  sold  at 
high  prices,  while  there  is  an  immense  demand  for 
gasoline  for  power  engines.  Here  is  a  great  work  for 
the  western  experiment  stations.  » 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper. 1 


A  NEBRASKA  SMOKE  HOLE. 

A  writer  in  The  Dakota  Farmer  gives 
this  account  of  his  simple  plan  for  smok¬ 
ing  meat: 

“After  the  meat  has  been  in  the  brine 
about  two  weeks  I  take  it  out,  put  it  in  a 
tub  of  cold  water  one  day  and  night,  and 
it  is  then  ready  to  smoke.  Take  a  box 
about  four  feet  high  and  two  or  three  feet 


wide,  and  knock  both  ends  out.  Dig  a 
hole  about  2/  feet  deep  and  two  feet 
square;  then  dig  a  trench  the  length  of  a 
stove  pipe  and  eight  inches  deep.  Dig  a 
small  hole  at  opposite  end  from  the  large 
hole,  put  in  an  old  joint  of  stove  pipe  and 
cover  over  with  dirt,  then  put  box  over 
the  small  hole  and  bank  up  with  dirt. 
Put  a  tin  over  large  hole;  an  old  joint 
of  pipe,  uncoupled  and  flattened  out,  will 
do.  Make  a  fire  out  of  corncobs  and  you 
have  a  smoke  box  equal  to  any  smoke 
house.”— H.  F.  JONES. 

Cement  Tanks  for  Water  Pressure. 

Reader,  (No  Address). — Can  I  use  a  ce¬ 
ment  tank  underground  for  a  hydraulic 
water  system  ? 

Ans. — The  principle  upon  wliich  this 
system  operates  is  that  of  a  large  squirt 
gun.  Water  is  put  into  an  air-tight  tank 
— usually  underground.  By  means  of  a 
special  pump  air  is  forced  into  the  tank 
with  the  water  until  there  is  pressure 
enough  to  force  the  water  wherever  it  is 
wanted.  Thus  there  is  no  need  of  put¬ 
ting  a  tank  high  in  the  air,  or  bringing 
water  from  a  high  hill.  It  would  seem 
from  the  following  letter  that  tanks  made 
of  concrete  will  not  answer: 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  use  a  ce¬ 
ment  tank  for  air  pressure  service.  A 
receptacle  which  will  hold  water  may  not 
hold  steam.  Air  is  thinner  than  either 
steam  or  water,  and  will  leak  through  the 
smallest  opening,  especially  when  it  <s 
compressed.  When  you  get  pressure  in 
your  tank  varying  from  20  to  60  pounds, 
it  takes  heavy  steel  plates  especially 
calked  and  riveted  by  hydraulic  machin¬ 
ery  properly  to  contain  the  air.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  that  the  use  of  cement  is  rapidly 
growing  in  favor.  Concrete  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  'the  possibilities  in  building  con¬ 
struction.  But,  you  cannot  use  either  ce¬ 
ment  or  concrete  for  everything  in  the 
world,  just  because  they  are  popular.  You 
might  make  a  concrete  tank  which  will 
hold  water  all  right,  but  it  will  not  con¬ 
tain  air  under  pressure. 

KEWANEE  WATER  SUPPLY  CO. 

Pumping  Water  to  Hilltop. 

E.  A.  D.,  (No  Address).—!  have  a  fine 
spring  coming  from  hill  out  on  the  river 
shore:  I  want  to  get  it  to  hofise  on  top  of 
the  hill,  about  1,000  feet,  and  100  feet  high. 
If  I  dig  back  will  I  find  the  water  rises  with 
the  hill?  If  so  I  could  use  a  ram.  As  It 
It  there  is  not  any  fall,  and  gasoline  is  the 
only  alternative.  Would  %-inch  lead  pipe 
be  large  enough  for  that  distance? 

Ans. — The  level  of  the  ground  water 
generally  rises  as  you  go  back  from  the 
outlets,  such  as  drainage  into  lake  shores 
and  river  banks.  It  is  also  probable  that 
if  the  course  of  the  spring  referred  to 
were  followed  back  into  the  hill  it  also 
would  be  found  to  rise,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  would  rise  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  permit  the  required  fall  to  be  secured 
in  a  short  distance.  In  order  to  work  a 
ram  successfully  to  elevate  water  100  feet 
over  a  distance  of  1,000  feet  there  ought 
to  be  secured  a  fall  from  the  spring  to 
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the  ram  of,  if  possible,  as  much  as  eight 
to  10  feet,  although  a  smaller  fall  could 
be  used  if  the  capacity  of  the  spring  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  desired  amount 
of  water  raised.  Springs  at  their  outlets 
often  rise  more  or  less  vertically  from 
the  ground,  and  it  is  frequently  possi¬ 
ble,  where  the  ground  is  of  a  clayey  char¬ 
acter  about  the  spring,  to  dig  out  and 
sink  a  curbing  into  the  clay  over  the 
spring  and  confine  the  water  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  rise  several  feet,  and  if  E.  A. 

D.  is  able  to  use  a  ram  at  all  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  the  needed  head  as  just  suggested. 
The  case,  however,  is  not  very  promis¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  doubtful  if,  under  such  con¬ 
dition,  the  head  could  be  increased  more 
than  three  or  four  feet.  A  spring  that  yields 
20  gallons  per  minute,  with  a  drive  pipe 
of  2 y2  inches  and  a  discharge  pipe  of  one 
inch  is  estimated  to  discharge  three  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute  where  the  length  of  the 
discharge  pipe  is  100  feet  and  the  verti¬ 
cal  elevation  of  the  water  is  five  times 
the  fall  from  the  spring  to  the  ram. 
Stated  in  more  general  terms,  the  water  in 
the  drive  pipe  will  elevate  about  one- 
seventh  of  its  volume  through  a  height 
five  times  the  fall  or  one-fourteenth  of 
the  volume  through  10  times  the  fall.  If 

E.  A.  D.  was  able  to  secure  but  five  feet 
of  fall,  the  amount  of  water  lifted  100 
feet  would  not  exceed  1-28  of  that  car¬ 
ried  in  the  drive  pipe,  and  if  the  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  must  be  1,000  feet  long  the 
friction  in  the  discharge  pipe  would  have 
to  be  overcome  and  so  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  lifting  the  water  more  than  100 
feet,  and  consequently  the  water  deliv¬ 
ered  would  be  proportionately  less. 

F.  H.  KING. 

A  Problem  in  Cold  Storage. 

8.  8.  O.,  Callaway,  Va. — I  want  some  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  cold  storage.  I  have 
water  power  (10  to  15  horse),  a  large  build¬ 
ing  connected  with  it  that  was  formerly  used 
as  a  tobacco  factory ;  it  is  substantial.  Can 
you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  a 
storage  outfit  for  from  eight  to  10,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples?  What  should  it  cost  to  run 
such  a  plant  for  six  months  during  the 
Winter,  say  from  October  1  to  April  1? 
With  wliat  success  have  small  storage  houses 
been  run,  that  is.  in  regard  to  keeping 
apples?  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  haul  apples  10  miles  over  a  rough 
road  after  they  were  taken  from  storage? 
My  place  is  10  miles  from  railway.  The 
trouble  is  now  the  difficulty  in  getting  apples 
in  storage  soon  enough  after  they  come  from 
trees. 

Ans. — The  power  you  have  available  is 
ample  for  refrigerating  a  cold  storage 
plant  of  10,000  barrels  capacity.  In  fact, 
if  you  can  depend  on  15  horse  power  at  all 
times  of  year  you  should  be  able  to  handle 
with  this  power  a  cold  storage  plant  of 
15,000  barrels,  for  the  storage  of  apples 
from,  say,  October  1  to  April  1.  You  might 
do  even  better  than  this  by  judicious 
handling  and  good  insulation.  An  accu¬ 
rate  opinion  cannot  be  formed  as  to 
whether  the  tobacco  factory  mentioned 
would  be  well  adapted  to  remodeling  into 
a  cold  storage  plant,  but  if  the  building  is 
substantial,  with  floors  which,  will  sustain 
fairly  heavy  loads,  and  with  a  height  of 
floors  of  from  nine  to  12  feet,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  building  would  be  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  For  the  storage  of  10,000 
barrels  of  apples  about  100,000  cubic  feet 
of  cold  storage  space  would  be  required. 
This  is  a  trifle  in  excess  of  actual  space 
occupied  by  the  apples,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  space  for  piling,  handling,  etc. 

The  probable  cost  of  the  refrigerating 
equipment  for  100,000  cubic  feet  of  space 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000 
to  $8,000,  and  the  cost  of  insulating  the 
building  and  necessary  changes  to  same 
would  be  from  $8,000  to  $10,000.  A  plant 
half  this  size,  or  with  a  capacity  of  5,000 
barrels,  would  cost  more  than  half  as 
much,  probably  two-thirds  as  much.  The 
operating  costs  of  such  a  plant  from  Octo¬ 
ber  1  to  April  1  would  be  almost  nominal, 
provided  the  power  was  not  figured  and 
provided  plenty  of  cold  water  for  con¬ 
densing  purposes  was  available.  The  cost 
of  operating  would  practically  resolve  it¬ 
self  down  to  the  actual  expense  of  help 
employed,  and  this  would  be  from  $4  to  $6 


per  day  for  a  day  and  night  engineer.  The 
cost  of  handling  the  goods  in  and  out  of 
the  house  can  be  determined  from  local 
conditions.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  success  of  a  plant  of  this  kind.  In 
fact,  there  are  many  successful  plants 
much  smaller  than  50,000  to  100,000  cubic 
feet.  The  writer  knows  of  only  5,000 
cubic  feet  which  has  much  more  than  paid 
for  itself  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
This,  however,  is  equipped  with  the  grav¬ 
ity  brine  system,  using  ice  and  salt  as  a 
cooling  medium. 

The  question  of  whether  it  is  practi¬ 
cable  to  haul  apples  10  miles  over  a  rough 
road  when  removed  from  storage  must 
be  determined  by  local  conditions  and  the 
time  of  year  they  are  to  be  sold.  If  the 
apples  are  hauled  in  the  ordinary  wagon 
without  springs  they  will  certainly  be 
damaged,  whether  they  were  hauled  be¬ 
fore  or  after  storing.  If  apples  are  prop¬ 
erly  stored  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
will  not  stand  almost  as  much  handling 
when  they  come  out  of  storage  as  before. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  apples 
ripen  in  cold  storage,  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  softer  and  will  bear  less  handling 
than  before  placing  in  storage,  but  with  a 
modern  cold  storage,  where  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  maintained  at  a  low  point,  the 
apples  should  come  out  of  storage  with 
sufficient  vitality  to  bear  hauling  this  dis¬ 
tance,  provided  the  road  is  not  extremely 
bad  and  the  wagons  are  equipped  with 
springs.  It  would,  in  fact,  seem  an  ex¬ 
tremely  good  investment  to  haul  all  fruit 
on  springs  under  conditions  mentioned. 
With  a  cold  storage  plant  right  at  your 
orchards  you  can  of  course  place  apples  in 
storage  daily,  and  avoid  the  damage  they 
suffer  in  being  exposed  to  high  temper¬ 
atures  for  several  days  or  longer  before 
they  can  be  placed  in  the  cold  storage 
room.  This  in  itself  will  make  a  hand¬ 
some  saving,  and  will  very  much  more 
than  offset  the  difficulty  from  handling 
over  a  rough  road  after  being  stored. 

MADISON  COOPER. 


Farmer  Medders  :  “Was  Deacon  Bur¬ 
lap  buried  from  the  house?”  Farmer 
Green:  No,  from  the  back  yard.  His 
wife  was  house-cleaning.” — Life. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Yellow  and  Big  Stem,  $1.25  per  M.  Plants 
ready  May  20.  John  Oasazza,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed.  #4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  #7.50  and  #8.00  bushel 
Onion  sets.  SZ.OO  and  #2.50  bushel.  Cow  Peas 
#2.50  to  #2.75  bushel.  Joseph  K.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 


nil  I  PROD  ™s  FROM  OUR  MID  SUMMER 
TULL  onur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CTKAWBEHRY  PLANTS-None  better  grown.  Buy 
direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  K.  SCHAUBKR,  Box  It,  Ballston  Lake.N.Y. 


O  ADD  line  PLANTS.— 2,000,000  stalky  plants. 
UADDAUU  Fine  large  roots.  Plants  taken  up 
with  forks  to  preserve  all  the  roots  on  each  plant.  A 
customer  who  ordered  40,000  plants  last  year  wrote: 
"The  plants  you  sent  me  were  the  finest  I  ever  sav 
come  into  this  place.”  All  Head  Early,  Succession, 
Danish  Ballhead,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  $1  per  1000; 
5,000, $4.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  24,  Chester.  N.J. 


ALFALFA 


—Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamplcs,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  “23”  on  growing. 


J.  E.  Wing  &  Bros.,  Box  23,  ■■SSST.’i..0' 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  an  Agent* 

AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  -  Iowa. 


VI  |  Save  and  bind  the 

U  Iff  A  I  hfOChOfC  straw  in  neat  bun- 

li  WC  I  III  Wwll  vl  W  dies  and  clean  the 

w  grain  perfectly. 

400  bu.  a  day.  Small  power  required.  Also  Manure 
Spreaders,  Silos,  Horseand  Dog  Powers,  Cutters.  Catalog  free 
HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  1  1  ,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y.. 


Galvanized  Iron  Tanks 


,  12  and  15 
barrel  capacity. 
Light,  Durable, 
Inexpensive. 

BOWEN  &  QUICK 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


THE  LEVIN  PRVNER 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two  new 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for 
club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  Y^ork. 


APPLE  TREES 


NOTHINTGr  BUT  A]^r!:L!:E8 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  A. 


IMPORTANT 
CROP  FACTS 


Farmers  generally  in  almost  every  section  are  very  “blue” 
over  the  unfavorable  grain  crop  outlook  at  this  time,  hut  there 
Is  one  crop  that  they  need  not  feel  doubtful  about  and  which 
becomes  of  more  than  usual  importance  to  them  by  reason  of 
the  uncertain  outlook  as  to  other  crops,  and  this  is  the  MILK 
CROP,  which  continues  month  in  and  month  out  and  of  which 
it  has  well  been  said  “  the  harvest  never  ends.” 

There  is  nothing  doubtful  about  the  outlook  for  the  MILK 
CROP.  Dairy  product  prices  have  been  high  and  promise  to 
continue  so.  The  uncertainty  about  other  crops  makes  it  all 
the  more  important  to  make  the  most  of  the  one  that  is  sure. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make  the  most  of  it,  to  be  certain  of 
recovering  all  the  butter-fat  with  the  least  effort  and  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  that  is  with  the  help  of 

A  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Every  farmer  with  milk  to  separate  needs  a  separator,  and 
there  jnever  was  a  better  time  to  make  the  purchase  of  one. 
There  can  hardly  be  good  reason  to  defer  putting  in  a  machine 
or  replacing  a  poor  one  with  a  DE  LAVAL.  Machines  are 
made  in  all  sizes  to  meet  all  conditions,  and  may  either  he 
bought  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  that  they  will  actually 
save  their  own  cost  while  you  are  paying  for  them. 

Catalogue  with  full  particulars  is  to  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  St«. 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drnmm  X-  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortland  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  St  10  Piineess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLANO,  OREC. 


1907. 
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SOME  WISCONSIN  APPLE  PROBLEMS 

8.  IF.  P.,  Markesan,  Wis. — I  would  like  to 
have  the  opinion  of  experienced  fruit  growers 
In  regard  to  the  following  questions.  I  have 
a  nursery  of  my  own  grafting,  two-year-old 
trees.  I  intend  to  plant  a  50-acre  orchard 
the  coming  Spring  using  the  best  of  these 
(about  6,000)  trees.  They  are  a  fine  lot 
and  were  dug  and  buried  (heeled  in)  last 
Fall  about  the  middle  of  November.  Among 
the  varieties  were  500  Whitney  No.  20  crabs. 
This  is  a  very  hardy  variety  here,  and  grows 
an  upright  and  handsome  tree.  It  was  my 
intention  to  plant  them  in  a  part  of  the 
orchard,  and  after  a  few  years  top-work 
them  with  some  of  the  better  but  more  tender 
varieties,  Northern  Spy,  Grimes  Golden, 
Wagener  and  others,  I  was  planning  to 
change  (hem  by  bark-grafting  the  main  limbs 
when  they  are  three  or  four  years  set  in 
orchard.  I  choose  this  variety  because  to 
my  notion  it  grows  the  finest  shaped  tree 
for  this  mode  of  grafting.  Last  Fall,  October 
9  and  10,  we  had  very  severe  cold  here; 
previous  to  that  date  the  weather  had  been 
mild  and  growing,  and  on  those  nights  the 
mercury  dropped  to  16  degrees,  and  the 
ground  was  frozen  too  hard  to  plow  the 
next  48  hours.  Afterwards  came  on  very 
warm  and  growing  time  about  like  September 
days,  and  no  more  frost  until  November  15, 

I  found  on  digging  the  trees  that  every  one 
of  those  Whitney  No.  20  had  the  bark  split 
(burst)  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  inches  above  the  ground  and 
one  inch  below  ground.  This  was  the  only 
variety  of  20  that  did  show  bursting  of  the 
bark,  except  a  few  of  Sutton  Beauty.  Are 
they  injured  so  they  should  not  be  used  in 
planting?  I  would  like  to  have  the  opinion 
of  propagators  as  to  the  desirability  of  using 
this  Whitney  No.  20  as  a  stock  for  grafting, 
top-working  to  other  varieties.  Will  there  be 
a  tendency  to  change  the  quality  of  the  fruit? 
Our  State  Horticultural  Society  recommends 
the  Virginia  crab  as  best  for  topiworklng. 
Would  it  be  in  any  way  better  to  use  North¬ 
western  Greening  or  Wolf  River  (varieties 
that  originated  a  few  miles  from  here  and 
are  regarded  as  ironclad  for  this  northern 
country)  instead  of  the  crabs?  I  will  con¬ 
fess  that  I  never  saw  a  success  in  top-work¬ 
ing  an  orchard,  hereabouts,  while  a  few 
single  specimens  have  done  well.  Root-kill¬ 
ing  and  sunscald  are  the  bane  of  this 
country,  and  to  get  an  orchard  to  bearing 
age  it  limits  us  to  a  few  of  the  hardy  varie¬ 
ties.  Could  we  expect  any  good  results  from 
budding  a  lot  of  Northwestern  Greenings  in 
nursery?  We  have  no  San  Jos6  scale  as  yet, 
though  it  Is  getting  closer  to  us.  I  confess 
my  courage  sometimes  almost  fails  me.  I 
made  plans  for  extensive  orchard  planting 
three  years  ago  and  have  now  2,000  trees 
doing  finely,  mostly  in  sod.  This  new  orchard 
is  in  cultivated  land,  high  north  slope.  The 
part  planted  is  on  a  very  steep  north  side- 
hill  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  one  of  those 
old  moraines,  called  here  marsh.  I  have 
plenty  of  material  to  mulch  the  trees,  or  as 
you  say,  a  small  haystack  for  each  one. 

We  could  not  endorse  such  a  plan  for 
the  region  where  S.  W.  P.  is  located.  We 
have  found  that  these  varieties  are  unre¬ 
liable  except  in  certain  favored  localities 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Top¬ 
grafting  is  all  right  for  the  home  orchard 
when  we  have  an  old  tree  or  two  that  we 
want  to  use  for  a  time,  but  in  commer¬ 
cial  orchard  work  it  is  rarely  a  success. 
I  have  generally  looked  on  it  as  a  make¬ 
shift,  little  better  than  nothing.  We  plant 
so  that  we  will  have  apples  on  their  own 
roots  in  this  State,  and  to  do  this  we 
plant  trees  that  have  been  grafted  with 
piece-roots.  Regarding  bark  splitting  on 
the  Whitney  I  cannot  understand  why 
this  variety  should  be  affected  more  than 
others,  but  do  not  think  it  will  prove  se¬ 
rious.  If  the  trees  were  mine  f  should 
not  hesitate  to  use  them.  Budding  is  not 
a  success  in  this  State ;  never  has  been, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  will  be.  I 
will  repeat  that  S.  W.  P.  will  get  much 
better  results  from  planting  good  two  or 
three-year-old  trees,  piece-root  graft,  than 
by  any  process  of  top-grafting.  S.  W.  P. 
says  that  sometimes  his  courage  almost 
fails.  There  is  no  need  of  this.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  is  a  good  apple  State,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  money  to  be  made  if  the  proper 
varieties  are  selected  and  the  proper  site 
and  soil  conditions  considered  Plant 
largely  Summer  and  Fall  varieties  on 
rather  heavy  soil  and  in  elevated  posi¬ 
tions,  and  with  good  cultivation  the 
chances  of  success  are  just  as  many  as,  if 
not  more  than  in  New  York  or  Missouri. 
We  cannot  grow  apples  in  Wisconsin  in 
sod  and  make  a  success  of  it  any  more 
than  in  any  other  State.  We  cannot  grow 
finer  Spy,  Grimes  Golden,  Baldwin,  etc., 
generally  throughout  the  State,  but  we 
can  grow  finer  Duchess,  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent  and  Wealthy  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  and  make  just  as  much  money 
as  the  grower  of  Winter  varieties  in  other 
sections.  Frederick  cranefield. 

Secy.  Wis.  Horticultural  Society. 

It  is  not  best  stock,  from  Iowa  exper¬ 
iments  covering  30  years.  Virginia  crab 
(Fluke’s)  of  Iowa  origin,  is  the  best 
stock ;  I  have  it  under  test,  and  many 
have,  and  it  is  well  equipped  in  forks 
against  injury.  It  is  best  to  bud  in  young 
limbs  the  size  Qf  lead  pencil  or  of  smaller 


finger  while  tree  is  young,  after  set  out 
in  orchard.  Do  this  in  budding  season  in 
Fall ;  leave  dormant  till  Spring,  then  cut 
back  to  within  three  inches  of  buds.  This 
is  better  than  grafting,  and  wind  will  not 
blow  grafts  out.  After  shoot  is  two  feet 
long  cut  back  to  it  and  it  will  grow  over 
same  season.  Or  the  budding  can  be  done 
in  May  after  bark  is  loose,  taking  buds 
off  dormant  bud-stocks  kept  dormant  in 
a  buried  box.  The  buds  can  be  used  up 
to  June  20,  and  growth  is  checked  in  same 
limb  by  cutting  back  to  near  the  newly-set 
bud  a  few  days  after ;  then  later  bud 
starts  with  others.  Pinch  others  back  and 
check  and  encourage  those  starting,  and 
in  same  season  two  to  three  feet  growths 
are  often  possible.  I  do  not  think  in¬ 
quirer  needs  to  be  much  scared  as  to 
scale  for  such  a  locality  or  latitude.  I 
take  very  little  stock  in  insect  and  scale 
scare  for  rigid  climates  and  arid  West. 
Humid  countries  and  those  with  lake  con¬ 
ditions  and  ocean  climates  are  in  more 
danger.  Mulch  in  his  location  can  be 
made  a  good  condition,  and  also  a  bad 
one.  Dry  soil  should  not  be  mulched 
over  trees  to  keep  rain  out  when  it  does 
come.  Summer  mulch  causes  surface 
rooting  conditions ;  roots  come  up  and 
need  light  and  air,  and  the  mulch  shuts 
those  off ;  trees  if  mulched  very  deeply 
several  years  have  surface  systems  not 
shallow  and  are  liable  to  root  injury  and 
freezing  out.  If  ground  is  well  watered 
in  Fall,  plenty  of  moisture  in  it,  mulch  is 
good  until  Spring;  then  it  should  be  taken 
off.  If  ground  freezes  up  dry  and  mulch 
is  applied  heavily  in  February  or  March 
and  trees  are  locked  up  late  in  Spring 
and  do  not.  get  Spring  rains  early  around 
the  roots  it  is  a  damage.  A  general 
mulch  over  ground  in  orchard  is  more 
often  a  benefit,  but  mulch  can  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  factor  and  condition  in  variable 
western  and  northern  climates.  It  is 
needful  to  understand  the  science  of  its 
application  in,  the  West,  where  we  have 
dangerous  extremes  of  climate. 

Iowa.  W.  M.  BOMBERGER. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  OR  COW  PEAS . 

One  of  our  readers  in  central  New  Jersey 
asks  us  the  following  questions  about  sow¬ 
ing  Crimson  clover :  “What  about  sowing 
Crimson  clover  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
ground  ready,  and  when  it  gets  up,  say  six 
inches,  plow  it  under  and  sow  again,  and 
keep  on  so  all  Summer?  I  have  a  poor  field, 
and  would  like  to  bring  it  up.”  This  Is  a 
new  proposition  to  us,  and  we  never  heard 
of  its  being  done.  Do  you  know  of  any 
case  where  it  has  been  tried?  In  your 
judgment,  would  such  a  scheme  succeed,  or 
would  you  rather  sow  cow  peas  after  once 
plowing  under  the  Crimson  clover? 

Our  custom  has  always  been  to  sow  at 
last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  as  a  cover 
crop  for  the  Winter.  We  have  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  sowing  Crimson  clover  in  the 
Spring,  and  do  not  believe  it  could  grow 
successfully  on  a  light  soil  unless  it  was 
well  treated  with  fertilizers.  My  own 
judgment  would  be  to  sow  the  Soja  bean. 
He  could  bring  up  his  land  quicker  than 
with  Crimson  clover.  To  sow  and  grow 
Crimson  clover  up  to  six  inches  high, 
and  then  plow  under,  would  not  in  my 
judgment  improve  the  soil  very  fast. 

New  Jersey.  d.  c.  lewis. 

Crimson  clover  is  generally  a  failure 
when  sown  in  Spring.  I  would  advise 
your  correspondent  to  sow  cow  peas  soon 
after  June  1,  plow  under  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  sow  rye  for  cover  crop,  plowing 
that  under  the  following  May,  and  plant 
what  he  wants  to.  This  is  for  poor  light 
soil ;  if  he  has  clay  soil  with  clay  subsoil 
plow  in  Spring,  harrow  over  occasionally 
until  July,  then  sow  Crimson  clover  and 
let  stand  all  Winter.  If  he  sows  it  in 
early  Spring  it  goes  to  seed  before  any 
size,  and  is  a  failure.  It  would  also  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  failure  on  poor  sandy  soil.  Cow 
peas  are  best  for  such  soils.  I  have  had 
long  experience  with  Crimson  clover  and 
this  is  the  result.  chas.  black. 

New  Jersey. 

The  plan  proposed  by  your  correspond¬ 
ent  is  new  to  me,  and  one  that  in  my 
opinion  it  not  likely  to  succeed  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Spring-sown  Crimson  clover  has 
not  given  such  results  in  this  section  ?s 
to  cause  farmers  to  continue  the  prac¬ 
tice.  Both  the  root  and  top  growth  are 
weak.  It  soon  heads  out,  and  does  not 
furnish  much  humus  for  the  land  when 
plowed  under.  Had  I  such  land  to  im¬ 
prove  I  would  much  prefer  fitting  the 
ground  nicely,  and  sowing  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  with  a  wheat  drill  o..e  bushel 
of  cow  peas  per  acre,  applying  at  the 
same  time  from  200  to  300  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  moderately  good  wheat  phos¬ 
phate.  This  should  make  a  good  growth 
of  vine,  which  can  be  secured  for  hay  in 
time  to  sow  Crimson  clover  after  the  land 
has  been  well  prepared  either  by  plow¬ 
ing  or  using  a  disk  harrow.  Another 
light  application  of  fertilizer  at  the  time 
of  sowing  the  seed  will  pay  well.  The 
cow  pea  hay  crop  should  more  than  pay 
all  expenses  of  seed  and  fertilizers,  be¬ 
sides  leaving  the  land  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  a  good  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  the  following  year. 

Delaware.  chas.  barker. 
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An  Open  Letter  I 


Dear  Sir: 

What  would  your  conscience  say  to  you  if  lightning  would  strike 
your  house  and  injure  some  member  of  your  family,  possibly  cripple 
them  for  life,  or  possibly  kill  someone  outright?  This  is  often  done 
you  know.  You  could  not  claim  ignorance  on  the  subject  and  say  you 
did  not  believe  in  lightning  rods  and  that  they  would  not  do  any  good, 
as  we  have  had  our  advertisement  in  this  paper  for  a  long  time  and 
have  offered  to  send  you  our  booklets  free.  You  can  understand  the 
theory  of  lightning  as  well  as  anyone  else. 

Now-a-days  protection  from  damage  by  lightning  is  not  mere  guess 
work,  nor  a  hit  or  miss  proposition,  but  it  is  all  figured  out  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  basis,  and  experts  acknowledge  that  where  Dodd  &  Struthers  rods 
are  used  the  danger  from  lightning  is  almost,  if  not  entirely  eliminated. 

We,  ourselves,  are  so  sure  that  a  building  rodded  with  our  rods  will 
never  be  injured  by  lightning  that  we  give  a  written  guarantee  with 
every  job  we  put  up.  In  this  guarantee  we  agree  that  if  you  have  any 
damage  that  we  will  refund  the  money  paid  for  the  rods.  We  do  not 
agree  to  give  you  $500,  nor  re-build  your  barn,  as  that  would  be  illegal 
and  such  a  contract  could  not  be  enforced,  for  it  would  conflict  with 
the  insurance  laws,  but  we  do  agree  to  give  you  back  the  money  paid 
for  the  rods  if  they  are  not  as  they  are  represented. 

The  papers  have  been  full  of  stories  of  how  lightning  struck  and 
burned  buildings  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  and  several  deaths 
have  already  resulted  from  lightning  strokes.  Your  property  and  the 
lives  of  your  family  are  in  danger  from  lightning  if  you  do  not  have 
properly  constructed  rods  properly  erected  on  your  buildings.  This 
is  not  a  sentimental  proposition  entirely,  as  insurance  statistics  show 
that  75%  of  their  losses  on  detached  buildings  are  caused  by  lightning 
and  none  where  Dodd  &  Struthers  rods  are  used.  There  is  no  loss 
where  our  rods  are  used,  because  they  are  carefully  manufactured  and 
they  are  only  put  up  by  men  who  not  only  understand  how  the  work 
should  be  done  but  who  do  it  in  the  proper  manner. 

The  National  Insurance  Company  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  gives  a  dis¬ 
count  of  25%  where  our  rods  are  used. 

Write  to  us  for  further  information  along  this  line  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  explain  to  you  why  lightning  strikes  your  buildings  and  how 
the  rods  protect  them.  You  are  not  under  any  obligation  by  asking 
for  this  information,  but  we  want  to  acquaint  you  with  the  facts,  then 
we  want  you  to  decide  the  matter  according  to  the  facts  and  according 
to  your  own  best  judgment.  We  are  willing  to  risk  your  judgment  if 
we  once  get  the  facts  before  you. 

In  dealing  with  us,  if  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  our  responsibility 
and  reliability,  ask  your  banker  about  us  and  he  can  tell  you  our 
financial  standing.  Write  to  the  editor  of  Wallaces’  Farmer  in  regard 
to  our  rods  and  we  feel  sure  he  will  say  a  good  word  in  regard  to  our 
rods  and  our  system  of  doing  business.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  booklet 
on  the  subject  of  lightning  and  ask  us  any  question  concerning  lightning 
that  you  wish  to  ask  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  our  booklet 
without  charge  and  answer  your  questions  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Every  time  we  see  a  loss  by  lightning  we  feel  that  we  are  in  some 
measure  to  blame,  for  we  know  that  the  loss  could  have  been  prevented 
had  we  only  acquainted  the  man  with  the  merits  of  our  rods. 

Remember  the  word  “Light-ning-rod”  is  a  broad  term  and  covers  a 
great  deal.  In  order  that  you  may  be  sure  of  getting  the  best  rods  on 
the  market  and  have  them  properly  erected,  and  that  you  are  not  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  someone  selling  an  imitation  of  our  goods,  we  have 
burned  our  initials,  D.  &  S.,  into  every  spool  of  our  rods,  and  if  you 
will  look  for  this  trade  mark  you  are  insured  against  fraud — for  we 
vouch  for  our  agents  as  well  as  for  our  goods. 

Remember  the  Trade  Mark,  D.  &  S.,  and  look  for  it  on  every  spool 
of  rod.  Yours  very  truly, 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


FOR  $10.00  PAID  ON  INSPECTION 

You  can  secure  a  genuine  JONES  5  Ton  §45.00 
Wagon  Scale, all  steel  trussed  levers,  brass  com¬ 
plete  beam  without  loose  weights,  beam  box,  plat- 
,,  form  14  x  8,  for  pit  or  without.  Warranted  against 

all  defects.  I,  EDWARD  F.  JONES,  personally 
guarantee  this  scale.  Pay  balance  when  ship  comes  in.  Send  me  a  postal  for  my  new  plan. 
Address  only  JONES  He  Pays  the  Freight.  Box  422A,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Weather-  Proof  Fire-Resisting 

Contains  no  tar  or  paper.  Will  not  melt,  rot,  crack* 
corrode  or  tear.  Suitable  for  all  buildings 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

has  scores  of  imitators  but  no  equal.  Insist  upon  the 
genuine ;  name  stamped  on  the  under  side  every  four  feet. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 
General  offices:  ioo  william  street,  new  YORK 

Branches:  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Atlanta. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Oil  or  Lime- Sulphur  for  Scale. — 
While  yet  too  early  for  definite  results, 
the  local  scale  situation  appears  promis¬ 
ing.  The  quite  general  substitution  of  sol¬ 
uble  oils  for  the  lime  and  sulphur  prep¬ 
arations  so  strongly  advocated  by  bulletin 
writers  and  extensive  fruit  growers  who 
do  not  come  into  personal  contact  with 
actual  spraying  operations,  probably  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  improved  conditions.  Even 
if  the  oils  are  not  more  effective  than  the 
lime-sulphur  washes,  their  ease  of  prep¬ 
aration  and  absence  of  irritating  qualities 
ensures  more  thorough  application  from 
operators  little  accustomed  to  the  work. 
Little  harm  has  been  done  to  trees  by 
the  oils  when  applied  at  the  proper  sea¬ 
sons  even  when  used  much  less  diluted 
than  the  manufacturers  recommend,  and 
the  usual  effect  is  the  rapid  blackening 
and  drying  up  of  the  scales.  The  trees 
or  shrubs  operated  on  must  be  well 
drenched' — no  filmy  mist  will  serve  on 
crusted  trees — and  the  entire  surface  cov¬ 
ered,  if  the  pest  is  to  be  checked,  as  it  is 
affirmed  that  if  three  to  five  per  cent  of 
an  ordinary  infestation  survive,  the  tree 
will  be  in  as  bad  a  condition  at  the  close 
as  at  the  commencement  of  the  growing 
season.  If  the  present  quality  of  soluble 
oil  preparations  is  maintained,  and  cost  to 
user  not  increased  it  appears  as  if  the 
scale  problem  is  nearing  solution,  at  least 
among  careful  small  growers. 

Lime-Sulphur  Too  Caustic. — While 
the  efficacy  of  lime-sulphur  in  its  best 
forms  is  not  doubted  few  growers  here¬ 
abouts  have  the  necessary  equipment  for  its 
thorough  preparation  and  those  that  have 
tried  it  do  not  usually  care  to  repeat  the 
experience.  It  is  not  alone  the  caustic 
effect  on  the  human  skin — vaseline  will 
mitigate  that — but  the  destructive  action 
on  implements,  harness,  the  paint  of 
wagons  and  the  irritating  influence  on 
horses  that  may  be  blanketed  but  cannot 
well  be  covered  with  grease.  Our  genial 
friend,  J.  Ii.  Hale,  on  page  41,  makes  light 
of  the  inconveniences  of  lime-sulphur, 
but  it  is  well  known  he  has  special  equip¬ 
ment,  and  one  rather  infers  he  does  not 
personally  handle  the  nozzle.  While  use¬ 
ful  as  a  fungicide  and  admittedly  severe 
on  scale  it  turns  out  a  great  nuisance  when 
used  in  a  small  way.  Hundreds  of  small 
growers — and  be  it  noted  the  little  grower 
is  really  the  important  one,  as  he  supplies 
the  local  market — would  go  out  of  the 
business  if  there  were  no  recourse  save 
the  disagreeable  and  troublesome  lime- 
sulphur  mixtures.  A  very  successful 
grower  with  an  established  orchard  large 
enough  to  afford  a  life  competence  under 
his  continued  good  management,  says  he 
would  rather  sacrifice  it  than  continue 
spraying  with  the  messy  lime-sulphur 
wash.  He  repeatedly  tried  it,  and  though 
not  without  effect  on  scale  his  spray  outfit, 
wagons  and  horses,  that  he  desires  to 
keep  in  fine  condition,  were  so  demoralized 
that  he  stopped  short,  only  to  resume  the 
battle  on  the  promises  held  out  by  the 
new  oil  preparations.  Bordeaux  is  about 
the  limit  of  endurance  but  when  the  four 
or  five  pounds  to  the  barrel  of  lime  therein 
contained,  are  replaced  by  more  than  20 
pounds  in  the  lime-sulphur  wash  it  almost 
passes  endurance.  The  prepared  oils  have 
been  so  extensively  used  in  central  New 
Jersey  this  season  that  later  reports  of 
their  behavior  will  possess  much  interest. 

Lime- Sulphur  for  Stone  Fruits — Oils 
for  Pomes? — A  possible  division  of  honors 
may  be  the  continued  use  of  lime-sulphur 
on  peaches  and  plums,  as  its  benefit  in 
controlling  Peach  leaf-curl  is  no  longer 
doubted,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  also  de¬ 
structive  to  the  brown  or  Monilia  rot 
spores  that  winter  on  the  twigs.  For 
these  reasons  its  use  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  large  stone-fruit  growers;  but 


the  apple  and  pear  orchardists  take  far 
more  kindly  to  soluble  oil,  not  only  for 
the  comparative  ease  of  application,  but 
because  it  spreads  far  better  on  the 
branches,  penetrates  more  effectively  the 
woolly  covering  of  young  apple  twigs,  and 
enters  bark  crevices  where  the  thick  white- 
wa^iy  lime  mixture  makes  only  a  super¬ 
ficial  coating.  A  local  estimate  of  the 
comparative  cost  for  material  is  \]/2 
cent  per  spray  gallon  for  lime-sulphur 
and  %y2  cents  for  soluble  oil.  The  cost 
of  preparing  lime-sulphur  wash  at  present 
labor  rates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in¬ 
creased  wear  of  equipment  and  spraying 
appliances,  is  conceded  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  cost  of  material.  The  scar¬ 
city  as  well  as  high  cost  of  labor  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  estimation  of  the 
small  grower,  and  acts  in  favor  of  a 
ready-to-mix  preparation  like  the  oil  if  of 
the  same  efficiency  as  a  scale  killer  even 
if  it  has  no  fungicide  value,  as  Bordeaux 
Mixture  stands  ready  to  supply  this  defi¬ 
ciency. 

A  Good  Late-keeper. — The  apple  shown 
in  Fig.  219,  page  459,  was  received,  May 
15,  from  Mr.  Irving  C.  Cross,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  who  says: 

I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  a  variety  of 
apple  that  has  grown  for  some  years  on  my 
father’s  farm.  Whether  natural  fruit  or 
otherwise,  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn. 
My  father  got  the  scions  from  a  man  living 
a  few  miles  from  here,  and  we  call  it  the 
“Ben  Norton”  apple,  as  that  is  the  name  of 
the  man  from  whom  he  got  the  scions,  and 
also  distinguishes  it  from  the  Ben  Davis. 
It  is  very  much  like  the  Ben  Davis  in  regard 
to  its  keeping  quality,  only  we  think  it  is 
“more  so.”  About  two  weeks  ago  I  sorted 
over  the  two  barrels  we  had  of  Ibis  kind  that 
had  been  placed  in  the  cellar  last  Fall  just 
as  they  had  come  from  the  trees.  They  had 
been  put  in  barrels  and  had  not  been  dis¬ 
turbed  since.  I  found  only  about  two  dozen 
in  each  barrel  that  were  affected  in  any  way 
by  rot.  All  the  rest  seemed  as  hard  and  firm 
as  they  were  the  day  they  came  off  the  trees. 
The  grocery  clerk  at  the  place  where  I  sold 
them  wanted  to  know  what  1  used  to  embalm 
them  with.  As  to  the  appearance  and  flavor 
the  samples  will  speak  for  themselves. 

The  quality  was  distinctly  agreeable; 
not  as  good  as  Spy  or  other  dessert  va¬ 
rieties,  but  better  than  Ben  Davis  at  his 
best;  the  flesh  was  firm  and  of  good  tex¬ 
ture.  The  color  was  rather  deep  green 
flushed  with  red,  making  a  fairly  attrac¬ 
tive  fruit.  The  deep  basin  and  stem  cav¬ 
ity  are  quite  characteristic.  We  cannot 
identify  it,  and  rather  think  it  an  unnamed 
variety.  _  w.  v.  F. 

Kainit  for  Preserving  Manure. 

F.  R.  J.,  Pratt’ 8  Junction,  Mass. — .Would 
the  use  of  kainit  on  a  manure  heap  to  which 
pigs  and  chickens  (and  particularly  chick¬ 
ens)  have  access  be  likely  to  poison  or 
injure  them? 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  the  kainit 
would  injure  the  hogs.  With  ordinary 
amounts  used  there  would  not  be  enough 
in  the  manure  to  do  damage.  We  have  had 
cases  reported  where  kainit  was  used  for 
such  purpose  without  trouble.  We  should 
not  want  to  use  it  where  poultry  run. 
Salt  is  dangerous  for  poultry,  and  they 
might  get  enough  of  it  from  the  kainit 
to  do  them  damage.  If  anyone  knows 
about  this  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
him.  Kainit  is  one  of  the  salts  of  potash 
containing  considerable  common  salt.  Its 
action  upon  the  manure  seems  to  be  to 
stop  or  delay  fermentation. 

Size  of  Power  Needed. 

T.  F.  TP.  (No  Address). — We  are  running 
a  small  farm  near  the  city.  Our  bam  mill 
with  its  transmitter  is  worn  out.  We  force 
the  water  into  a  tank  about  10  feet  above 
the  ground  upstairs  in  the  hay  mow.  For 
some  time  we  have  pumped  by  hand.  Since 
our  stock  is  increasing,  this  time  and  muscle 
may  be  spared.  We  hesitate  investing  $75, 
but  in  case  a  good  serviceable  gasoline  engim? 
could  be  got  for  that,  and  it  would  promise 
a  suitable  advantage  over  the  low-priced 
tread  power  or  even  another  mill,  we  might 
get  that.  We  intend  to  run  our  feed  cutter, 
(9%-inch  cut).  Our  well  is  very  deep.  What 
strength  of  gasoline  power  and  what  kind  and 
size  of  sweep  horse  power  would  we  need, 
also  what  size  tread  power? 

Ans. — If  running  the  91'2-inch  feed 
cutter  is  the  heaviest  work  it  is  desired 
to  do  beside  pumping  the  water  a 
horse-power  gasoline  engine  or  a  one- 
horse  sweep  or  a  one-horse  tread-power 


would  be  large  enough  to  do  the  work. 
If  a  gasoline  engine  was  to  be  purchased 
and  it  is  at  all  likely  that  heavier  work 
might  be  needed,  it  might  be  prudent  to 
get  a  two-horse  or  a  2 y2  horse-power  in¬ 
stead  of  the  V/z.  f.  h.  king. 

Fighting  the  Striped  Bug. 

J.  8.,  Hillside,  Wis. — Has  some  reader 
discovered  an  effective  remedy  to  ward  off  the 
Striped  Cucumber  beetle  which  is  so  destruc¬ 
tive  to  melons  here?  Dusting  with  air- 
slaked  lime  and  ashes  will  drive  them  away, 
but  will  also  check  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
The  only  effective  means  I  know  of  is  to  en¬ 
close  the  hills  with  cheese  cloth,  but  this  on 
a  large  scale  is  a  slow  and  expensive  opera¬ 
tion. 

Ans. — Of  all  the  insects  and  pests  that 
visit  our  gardens  and  fields,  there  are  per¬ 
haps  none  so  annoying  as  this  little  crea¬ 
ture  that  wears  the  yellow-striped  jacket, 
and  known  as  the  Cucumber  beetle.  It 
attacks  our  melons,  cucumbers,  pumpkins, 
and,  in  fact,  all  vine  fruits,  and  if  not 
properly  dealt  with,  they  will  destroy  the 
young  and  tender  plants  in  a  few  hours. 
We  hear  of  a  great  many  remedies  for 
this  troublesome  little  fellow,  but  I  have 
never  in  my  long  experience  used  but 
one,  and  that  has  always  proved  very  ef¬ 
fectual  and  is  practically  certain  to  do  the 
work  if  properly  applied.  It  is  perhaps 
well  understood  that  these  little  beetles 
are  always  to  be  found  on  melon  vines, 
but  the  period  of  danger  is  only  while  the 
plants  are  young,  and  especially  so  in  the 
seed  leaf.  Treatment,  therefore,  must 
positively  be  begun  in  advance  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of  the 
ground  they  should  be  watched.  If  you 
find  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  punctured 
you  can  rest  assured  the  enemy  has  made 
its  appearance.  Have  on  hand  and  al¬ 


When  you  write  advertisers  menfion  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
'a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  DEYO 

Power  Sprayer 

Mounted  complete  will)  mechanical  agitator. 
Bet  ter  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine.  Other 
new  features,  all  important  to  the  man  who 
sprays.  Write  for  new  catalogue  19— just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO., 

BINGHAMTON,  -  NEW  YORK 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
•  practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


WtSSzZ j 

s.Hotro  step. 


ways  ready  for  use  some  air-slaked  lime; 
this  is  better  than  plaster.  Mix  with  the 
lime  a  very  small  quantity  of  Paris-green, 
scarcely  enough  to  shade  the  lime.  Using 
the  hand,  dust  this  on  the  ground  and  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  never  on  top  of 
them,  for  this  would  to  some  extent  in¬ 
jure  the  plants  and  have  but  little  effect  on 


^  Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

Kill  San  .Tose  Scale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  c^ha.^r  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.  Dept.of  Agriculture.  Pocket. Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 
^rigma^^bdter^U^vLHOamt^'ty^Pbihidelphim 


the  little  rascals  that  are  working  under 
the  leaves  and  hiding  in  the  cracks  of  the 
soil  under  and  around  the  plants.  This 
simple  remedy,  when  properly  applied,  de¬ 
stroys  their  hiding  place,  breaks  up  their 
harbor  and  drives  them  away.  The  ap¬ 
plication  must  be  renewed  promptly  when¬ 
ever  washed  off  by  rains  until  the  period 
of  danger  is  passed.  The  writer  has 
used  this  method  for  30  years,  and  I  can¬ 
not  recall  the  time  when  I  have  ever  lost 
any  melon  vines  by  the  attacks  of  the 
beetle,  or  injured  the  plants  with  the 
simple  remedy  when  applied  with  cau¬ 
tion.  t.  M.  WHITE. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


“All  right  on  behind  there?”  called  the 
conductor  from  the  front  of  the  car. 
“Hold  on,”  cried  a  shrill  voice.  “Wait 
till  I  get  my  clothes  on !”  The  passen¬ 
gers  craned  their  necks  expectantly.  A 
small  boy  was  struggling  to  get  a  basket 
of  laundry  aboard. — Everybody's 

If  you  are  seeking  a  safe  and  profitable  invest¬ 
ment,  write  Industrial  .Savings  and  Loan  Co.  of 
New  York  City  and  learn  what  decided  advantages 
they  offer.  See  their  advertisement  on  Page  400. -A  dw. 


Use  Fairmount  Brand 

Concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture 

To  one  gallon  add  49  gallons  of  water 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Only  makers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory, 

N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Perfection  Sprayer 

combined  hand  and  horse  power,  and  has  both  cart  ami  barrel. 
It’a  simple,  reliable,  practicable  and  durable.  Sprays  everything, 
trees,  potatoes,  vines.  Catalogue,  telling  how  to  spray  and  con¬ 
taining  valuable  formulas,  FJiEE. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  70,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


and  Bugs 

results  you 
o«//]iartK  of the 
vines  with  a  line,  fog-like 
spray.  Powerful  and  steady 
pressure  is  necessary  to 
spray  Bordeaux  mixture.  So 
you  want 

BROWN’S 

TRACTION  SPRAYER 

For  large  Golds.  Sprays  6 
rows  at  a  time,  any  width 
150  pounds  pressure  turns- 
leaves  so  solu  tl  on  gets  to  all 
leels  generate  power.  Cypress 
tank  holds  100  gallons.  Easily  adjusted  for  orchard 
and  vineyard  work.  Small  Growers — with  5 acres  or 
less  need  our  low  priced  Auto  Spray  No.  1.  Easy  fast 
work  with  hand  power.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Catalogue — All  Styles  and  Sizes  and  prices. 
The  E.C.  Brown  Co.,  28  Jay  Si.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 


Leggett’s  Dusters 

Save  Crops  when  other  Methods  Fail. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 

LEGGETTS  The  CHAMPION 


CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 

The  BEETLE 

(Horse  Power)  dusts  four 
rows 


The  JUMBO  SJjfg 


i  f  ^ Aci  a 

20-1’age  Spray  Calendar  gives  information  regarding  Dusters 
Address  of  n.&rest  dealer  mailed  on  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BUO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 


Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  8t-,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40 North  3th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  ' 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


On  May  25  tlie  sun  came  over  the  ridge 
to  the  east  of  us  with  a  business-like  air. 
We  should  have  known  he  would  come,  be¬ 
cause  the  weather  report  said  “cloudy — with 
showers.”  The  sun  looked  into  my  window 
as  much  as  to  say : 

“Come,  old  man,  time  for  business.”  The 
first  minute  or  so  after  waking  causes  a 
lively  debate  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  middle 
years.  He  remembers  that  Dr.  Osier  says 
that  a  man  is  not  of  great  account  at 
starting  new  things  after  45,  while  another 
doctor  says  that  from  45  to  GO  are  what  we 
may  call  “the  dominant  years !”  I  agree 
as  I  crawl  out  of  bod  that  I  have  started 
enough  new  things  already,  and  that  I  can¬ 
not  dominate  any  one  of  them  by  taking 
another  nap. 

While  the  sun  is  shining  a  cold,  dry  wind 
is  blowing  down  the  valley,  sucking  tons 
of  water  out  of  our  soil.  Some  people  like 
a  crust  on  the  bread,  but  a  crust  among  my 
new-planted  strawberries  is  all  out  of  place. 
We  have  cultivated  them  four  times  already, 
and  we  must  go  at.  them  again.  The  boy 
starts  at  this  with  the  fine-tooth  cultivator, 
while  I  take  a  hoe  and  begin  cleaning  out  the 
weeds  where  the  strawberries  are  planted  be¬ 
tween  currants.  Philip  milks  and  then  cleans 
off  the  horses.  Merrill  is  up  and  giving  the 
chickens  their  breakfast.  With  about  125 
little  chicks,  75  old  hens,  an  incubator  full 
of  eggs,  six  sitting  hens  and  three  turkeys 
on  their  eggs  he  has  plenty  to  do  until  the 
little  girl  runs  out  to  tell  us  breakfast  is 
ready.  And  we  are  ready  for  it !  Let  me 
have  the  handling  of  some  of  these  grumblers 
and  “no  appetite"  people,  and  I  will  cure 
them.  I  would  roust  them  out  early  and 
make  them  work  in  the  early  sunshine  before 
breakfast.  Hold  them  right  up  to  it,  and 
before  long  they  could  eat  boiled  shingle 
nails  and  be  glad  to  get  them.  It  required 
good-sized  dishes  to  hold  the  oatmeal,  fried 
eggs  and  bread  and  butter  that  our  family 
called  breakfast. 

You  may  have  noticed  how,  when  you  think 
you  can  put  in  a  great  day  on  the  farm  the 
women  folks  come  forward  with  a  job.  It 
was  so  with  us.  Mother  isn’t  quite  satisfied 
with  the  shape  of  our  driveway.  She  wanted 
the  lawn  cut  off  a  little,  the  new  flower  beds 
fixed  and  the  yard  cleaned.  She  finally  com¬ 
promised  by  taking  the  two  boys  for  this 
work.  If  it  be  true  that  the  master’s  eye 
makes  the  fat  ox.  the  eye  of  the  mistress 
can  make  the  useful  bey. 

There  were  20  things  on  the  farm  that 
needed  doing,  and  it  needed  some  quick  think¬ 
ing  to  decide  which  should  come  first.  The 
first  of  the  rye  is  ready  to  cut.  so  Philip 
got  out  the  mower  and  saw  that  it  was  all 
ready  for  business.  I  had  half  a  bushel  of 
a  new  variety  of  potatoes  to  plant,  so  right 
after  breakfast  I  cut  the  seed.  A  neighbor 
was  coming  before  noon  to  mark  our  first 
cornfield.  The  ground  was  Fall-plowed,  and 
had  been  harrowed  three  times,  but  this 
cold,  dry  wind  was  raising  a  crust  which 
means  Cain  for  a  corn  crop.  So  Merrill 
hitched  Bob  and  Jerry  with  the  steel  harness 
and  went  to  the  hill,  hauling  the  plow  on  the 
stone  boat.  He  took  the  Acme  and  gave 
that  field  another  harrowing.  After  cutting 
the  potatoes  I  took  Nellie  and  the  small 
wagon  and  threw  on  a  load  of  rich  manure 
for  the  melons.  Jack  and  Henry  work  by 
the  hour.  They  had  work  of  their  own  to  no, 
but  we  all  took  advantage  of  the  good  day 
and  came  on  to  plant  melons.  I  had  selected 
what  seems  to  me  the  best  place  on  the  farm 
for  them:  a  young  peach  orchard  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  hill  under  a  little  ridge  which 
protects  it  from  the  north  winds.  The  soil  Is 
warm  and  light,  and  the  sun  has  selected  it 
as  a  favorite  spot.  We  had  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  this  piece  until  it  seemed  fit,  but  I 
took  the  cultivator  and  tore  it  up  again  and 
again.  Then  we  stretched  a  line  and  set 
stakes  where  we  wanted  the  hills.  Good- 
sized  holes  were  made  with  hoe  or  spade,  and 
a  forkful  of  rich  manure  put  into  each  hole. 
This  was  stamped  down  as  hard  as  we  could 
stamp  it,  and  a  layer  of  fine  dirt  hoed  over. 
The  seeds  were  put  on  this,  and  more  dirt 
hoed  over  and  patted  down.  This  gives  a 
small  hotbed  under  each  hill,  which  will  be 
needed  this  cold  season.  Verv  likely  some  of 
you  expert  melon  growers  will  laugh  at  this, 
but  we  can  stand  a  lot  of  laughing — if  v;e 
get  the  melons. 

Meanwhile  Bob  and  Jerry  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  were  steadily  pursuing  their  monotonous 
journey  up  and  down  that  cornfield.  Mer¬ 
rill  is  no  lightweight,  and  when  he  sits  on 
the  Acme  he  leaves  a  mark  behind  him. 
That  harrowing  gave  just  the  final  fitting 
for  the  corn.  It  mis  a  groat  place  for  work. 
Even  the  horses  seemed  to  enjoy  the  view  as 
they  stopped  to  rest.  The  clean,  sharp  wind 
had  blown  the  sky  clear,  and  we  could  see 
for  miles  to  the  north,  east  and  south. 
Straight  across  to  the  Palisades  the  eye 
swept  without  obstruction.  Here  and  there 
black  masses  of  smoke  told  where  some 
steamer  was  toiling  up  the  Hudson.  On  the 
far  hill  to  the  south  there  was  a  great  sparkle 
as  of  fire  where  the  sun  touched  the  great 
mass  of  greenhouses  sheltered  on  the  hill 
north  of  Jersey  City.  I  had  a  man  once  talk 
to  me  like  this: 


“After  all  what  a  foolish  business  your 
northern  fruit  growing  is.  You  toil  and 
sweat  through  five  months  of  the  year  to 
make  your  trees  and  vines  live,  well  knowing 
that  Nature  is  sure  to  strip  them  in  the  end 
and  put  them  out  of  business  for  seven 
mouths.  You  know  this  and  yet  you  strug¬ 
gle  on  for  your  short  five  months  in  a  hope¬ 
less  fight !” 

I  wish  I  could  have  had  that  man  on  the 
hill  and  shown  him  the  sweep  of  green,  the 
sparkle  of  water  and  the  pink  of  the  apple 
bloom !  He  would  have  admitted  that  it 
was  worth  while. 

But  this  doesn’t  take  advantage  of  sun¬ 
shine.  By  the  time  Merrill  finished  harrow¬ 
ing  we  saw  the  neighbor  crawling  up  the 
hill  riding  the  marker.  This  man  used  to 
lend  the  marker,  but  now  he  says  he  goes 
along  With  it— a  Wise  precaution.  ITe 

started  rglit  in  to  mark  that  field.  Merrill 
hitched  to  the  plow  and  began  plowing  a 
wider  space  around  the  rows  of  apple  trees. 
We  plowed  three  furrows  before,  but  that 
doesn’t  give  a  wide  enough  track  for  the 
harrow,  so  we  are  turning  at  least  two  more 
— then  we  can  easily  cultivate. 

By  12  we  had  the  melons  planted,  and  all 
hands  went  down  to  dinner.  The  little  girls 
had  the  new  kittens  in  a  box  with  their 
mother  on  the  lawn.  I  was  called  upon  to 
decide  a  very  important  question.  Some 
two  weeks  ago  the  girls  found  the  gray  cat 
with  two  little  kittens  in  the  barn.  We 
have  more  than  enough  cats,  but  a  little 
kitten  is  more  than  a  cat,  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing  when  I  told  them  they  could 
keep  the  kittens.  Hardly  were  the  little  eyes 
opened  before  another  cat  was  found  in  the 
other  barn  with  two  more.  Now  the  little 
girls  wanted  to  know  which  two  they  could 
keep.  There  was  great  dancing  and  rejoic¬ 
ing  when  I  told  them  to  keep  all  four.  The 
little  boy  was  watching  his  rabbit.  The 
Belgian  hare  business  doesn’t  pan  out  with 
him.  He  had  a  doe  with  five  young  ones  in 
a  box  but  the  neighbor’s  dog  got  at  them  and 
killed  all  six.  The  boy  got  his  evidence, 
wrote  a  letter  and  put  the  case  so  well  that 
the  owner  of  the  dog  paid  him  $5  for  dam¬ 
ages.  That  is  greater  profit  than  the  boy 
could  make  in  a  year  of  breeding  rabbits ! 

It  needed  the  largest  frying  pan  in  the 
house  to  hold  the  corned  beef  hash  we  had 
for  dinner.  Then  there  was  an  even  larger 
dish  of  rhubarb  sauce,  while  two  loaves  of 
bread  disappeared  like  smoke.  Having  eaten 
up  all  the  food  that  was  offered  us  there 
was  no  reason  why  we  should  tarry,  for  that 
corn  must  be  planted  before  night.  There 
were  64  long  rows  to  be  traveled. 

First  thing  was  to  pur  tar  on  the  seed 
for  the  benefit  of  Charlie  Crow  and  his 
friends.  I  use  Early  Canada  flint  in  this 
field.  There  are  three-year-old  apple  trees 
growing  in  it,  and  I  do  not  want  a  stalk  that 
will  smother  them.  The  flints  are  excellent 
for  our  hills.  We  poured  the  seed  into  a  pail, 
poured  in  a  small  quantity  of  tar,  and  then 
proceed  to  stir  and  stir,  and  then  to  stir 
again  with  a  wooden  paddle.  It  makes  your 
arm  ache,  but  if  you  keep  at  it  the  seed  be¬ 
comes  black  with  tar,  and  when  the  crows 
pull  it  out  and  taste  it  they  vote  you  “no 
gentleman  !” 

The  children  wanted  to  help,  so  they 
started  dropping  corn  after  dinner.  They 
put  on  the  average  five  kernels  at  each  check, 
and  we  followed  with  hoes  to  cover.  Of 
course  this  will  seem  like  small  business  to 
those  farmers  who  have  broad,  level  fields 
where  they  can  use  corn  planters.  They  must 
remember  that  we  were  working  on  a  rough 
and  steep  hillside  full  of  rocks  and  among 
apple  trees.  We  would  not  have  plowed  the 
sod  at  all  if  the  grass  had  not  run  out. 
Working  the  corn  crop  will  clean  the  ground 
so  that  we  can  reseed  it  properly.  The 
children  did  well.  When  I  saw  that  their 
little  arms  were  tired  1  proposed  going  to  the 
spring  for  a  drink.  We  all  planted  till 
about  4  o’clock,  when  I  saw  that  the  boys 
could  finish.  The  children  have  long  wanted 
to  plow — so  I  let  them  each  hold  the  plow  in 
going  twice  around  a  row  of  trees.  This 
was  the  best  test  yet  for  the  Wonder  plow 
trucks.  The  children  were  able  to  hold  the 
plow  in  the  furrow  steadily  with  these 
wheels  on.  Then  we  went  down  to  the  lower 
farm.  The  little  girls  ran  to  see  the  kittens, 
while  the  boy  dropped  two  rows  of  potatoes. 
I  found  that  a  hard  crust  had  formed  in  our 
last  planted  strawberry  field.  We  set  the 
plants  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  and  drilled 
Prizetaker  onion  seed  midway  between  the 
rows.  The  dry  wind  had  crusted  the  whole 
field  over.  I  did  not  want  to  take  a  horse 
into  that  field  before  the  onions  came  through, 
so  I  took  the  wheel  hoe  and  began  pushing 
it  up  and  down  along  the  rows  of  strawber¬ 
ries.  This  left  a  narrow  space  over  the 
onions  which  we  could  break  with  a  rake. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  pushing  of  a  wheel 
hoe  you  may  have  done,  but  I  covered  some 
4,000  feet,  and  knew  I  had  been  at  work.  I 
remembered  that  I  had  agreed  to  drive  over 
to  the  station  with  Mother  to  get  the  mail ! 
The  boys  had  finished  corn  planting,  and 
came  down  from  the  hill.  Jack  had  an  in- 
dubator  that  needed  attention,  while  Mer¬ 
rill  and  Henry  finished  planting  the  potatoes. 
I  put  Nellie  to  the  buggy,  and  Mother  and 
I  took  a  lively  drive  to  end  up  our  day.  I 
told  Mother  before  we  started  that  if  we  met 
any  autos  she  could  get  out  if  she  wanted 


to,  though  I  could  hold  the  horse  unless  the 
harness  broke.  At  the  turn  of  the  road  we 
saw  an  auto  coming,  and  Mother  concluded 
to  let  me  have  the  whole  sent  for  the  battle. 
As  usual  Nellie  tried  to  throw  herself  back¬ 
ward  or  wheel  around,  but  I  got  the  bit  on 
her  jaw  in  time  and  she  concluded  to  quit. 
The  auto  stopped,  and  I  drove  the  horse  up 
to  it  and  around  it.  Just  as  I  thought  she 
was  over  her  fight  she  bolted,  but  we  had 
her  safe.  There  are  few  things  more  aggra¬ 
vating  than  a  nervous  horse  plunging  and 
jumping  at  an  auto.  We  got  home  safely. 
The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  there  was  a 
sting  in  the  air  that  makes  it  necessary  to 
start  a  fire  under  the  boiler.  Supper  was 
ready,  and  the  baked  beans  and  rhubarb 
sauce  had  violent  admirers.  After  supper  the 
children  started  a  game  of  hide  and  seek, 
while  I  walked  around  for  a  last  eye  on  the 
strawberries.  Then  the  darkness  came  upon 
us,  and  the  lamps  were  lighted.  I  had  put 
in  something  of  a  day,  but  I  did  enjoy  an 
hour  with  my  beloved  old-timers.  Who  are 
they?  I  am  reading  history  at  all  spare 
times,  slowly  and  earefullv.  and  am  now  at 
the  end  of  the  war  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  It  may  be  true  that  there  is  nothing 
about  mulching  trees  or  growing  strawberries 
in  this  history,  but  I  enjoy  it.  Human  nature 
appears  to  have  been  much  the  same  in  every 
age.  With  all  her  brains  and  wealth  and 
power  and  learning  Athens  went  down  because 
she  did  not  have  sense  enough  to  stop  at  her 
limit  and  realize  her  true  capacity.  If  that 
doesn’t  hit  the  case  of  dozens  of  failures  I 
know  of  on  the  farm  and  off  of  it  I  lose  my 
guess.  As  it  happened  I  had  read  those  few 
verses  in  Luke  in  which  we  find  “1-Ie  hath  put 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats !”  I  had 
several  good-sized  blisters,  a  pain  in  the  back 
and  two  tired  knees  when  I  blew  out  my 
reading  lamp.  Outside  the  air  was  chilly. 
Clouds  were  sailing  across  the  face  of  the 
moon,  and  the  trees  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
were  clearly  outlined  against  the  sky.  We 
had  put  in  a  good  day.  and  accomplished 
something.  Sunday  morning  we  found  the 
ground  soaked  and  the  rain  falling.  No  doubt 
there  were  farmers  in  our  community  who 
were  not  so  very  sorry  fihat  Sunday’s  weather 
had  not  been  substituted  for  Saturday’s. 

H.  W.  C. 

Starting  Alfalfa  in  West  Virginia. 

G.  C.  W.j  West  Virginia. — I  have  a  small 
piece  of  ground  that  has  been  in  sweet  corn 
for  five  years ;  each  year  was  sown  to  rye 
or  Crimson  clover.  The  last  time  I  worked 
it  and  plowed  under  the  last  of  May.  It 
has  on  it  now  Crimson  clover  in  bloom.  I 
want  to  sow  to  Alfalfa.  Would  I  better  sow 
now  or  wait  and  cultivate  ground  until  next 
Spring?  I  have  manured  aim  iertmzed  each 
year. 

Ans. — We  should  plow  under  the 
clover,  keep  the  ground  thoroughly 
worked  and  seed  the  Alfalfa  from  August 
1  to  10.  This  will  most  likely  give  better 
results  than  Spring  seeding.  We  would 
use  at  least  a  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre  and 
keep  the  surface  fine  and  free  from  weeds 
throughout  the  Summer. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  hit  that  man  who 
called  you  a  liar.”  “Shouldn’t,  hey?” 
“No,  you  should  have  demanded  the 
proof,  and  if  he  could  not  produce  it  he 
would  have  been  branded  as  the  falsifier.” 
“That’s  right  ethically,  but  I  knew  he 
had  the  proof.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers 

are  enormously  strong  and  dur¬ 
able,  providing  abundant  water 
for  every  use  of  household  and 
farm  for  all  time.  Hundreds  of 
progressive  farmers  have  them, 
many  in  your  locality.  Ask  for 
them  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

W.  E.  OAIDWEI.L  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanks  fSteel>  Woral\  T 
lanks  Galvanized  )  10wer3 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


s 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

I  Book  on  "Wheel Sense”  free. 
[Electric  Whee’ Co.  Bi  88,  Quincy,  111, 


The  two  asphalt  wonders 
of  the  world  are  the  Trini¬ 
dad  Lake  and  Genasco 
Ready  Roofing. 

Send  for  Book  10  about  both.  Progres¬ 
sive  dealers  sell  Genasco. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


UREKA 


HARNESS 

i*oi  iT 


Makes  harness  proof  against  heat 
and  moisture.  Gives  a  glossy  black 
finish.  Prevents  rot.  Imparts  plia¬ 
bility,  strength,  and  durability  to 
leather.  Saves  bills  and  mishaps. 
Keeps  a  new  harness  looking  new 
and  makes  an  old  harness  look  like 
new.  Contains  nothing  rough  to  cut 
and  clia-fe.  For  axle  troubles  use 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

Better  and  more  economical  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lasting,  reliable, satisfactory.  High¬ 
est  Award  World’s  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition.  Sold  everywhere— all  sizes. 

.  MADE  BY 

STANDARD  Oil.  COMPANY 

 Incorporated 


;TmtTwo\&\rs 

Our  Guarantee  that  this  Buggy  will  stay  . 
right  for  that  time  is  backed  by  a  cash  bond  L 
of  $25,000.  Your  money  back  if  itis  not  all  wel 
claim  for  it. 


Try  an 

lAnder- 
ton 

30  Days 


Witli  your 
Money  in  | 
Your 
Pocket 


Anderton”  Top  Buggy. 


Write  today  for  our  plan  and  140-page,  illustrated  I 
|  catalog.  The  “Anderton”  line  includes  Buggies, 

I  Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles 
Carts,  Harness,  etc. 

The  Anderton  Manufacturing  Co., 

1  9  Third  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  widej  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .*.  Havana,  HI. 


THE  “RELIANCE”  HAY  PRESS 


whilo  cheaper  than  any 
other  machine  of  its  class, 
is  absolutely  reliable,  very 
substantial,  easiest  of  all 
hay  presses  to  operate ; made 
to  last  a  lifetime.  12  sizes. 
Manufactured  only  by 

HOBSON  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA. 


,5aTaSy  HAY 


The  Gem  Full  Circle  Steel  Baler  offers  large 
feed  opening,  power  head  getting  greatest  bal¬ 
ing  pressure  out  of  a  light  team,  quick  return 
plunger,  allowing  two  charges  to  each  circle,  and 
brakedevice  which  relieves  any  jerk  from  the  re¬ 
bound.  Easiest  for  men  and  horses  and  bales 
most.  Our  press  weighs  2, COO  pounds,  some  others 
only  1,500.  Such  light  presses  requlroconstantre- 
pairs.  We  save  you  $25  or  more  in  first  cost  and 
more  every  year  in  repairs.  Send  us  a  posUil  today 
for  prices,  5  days’  free  trial  plan  and  a  free  copy  of 
Established  1867  fftf*  '"““"-‘o'™  our  new  “Baler  Book. 


y^Co..  Quincy,  III^ 


bought  a 


BALING  PRESS 


and  found  it 


was  not  the  best  you  could  have  bought  for  the  money,  you  would  be 
sorry.  Our  presses  have  taken  so  many  first  prizes,  including 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  GRAND  PRIZE,  that  they  are  called 

WHITMAN’S  “WORLD’S  STANDARD” 

Ought  you  not  to  know  why  they  are  so  superior  before  you  buy 
a  press?  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  Presses  and  other  superior 
Agricultural  Machinery. WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  St.  Louis 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  ffa-JSS' 

,  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

C?  mi  kin  Til  IT  1  Jackson's  Kouml  Drain  I'llo  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
FiUU  M  LI  I  I  LC.  4  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  brick.  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
_  .  -/  for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  U.  JAtkSO.N,  76  Third  Are.,  Albany,  S.I. 
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‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  8,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  are  having  an  unusual  number  of  questions  about 
vetch  as  a  green  manuring  plant.  Cow  peas  are  very 
high  in  price  this  year,  and  some  similar  legume  is  want¬ 
ed.  Will  those  who  have  had  experience  please  tell  us 
about  Spring  and  Winter  vetch?  How  do  they  com¬ 
pare  with  other  green  manuring  crops  ?  Can  you  advise 
their  use?  When  and  how  do  you  grow  them? 

* 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  will  this  year 
hold  its  sixth  Summer  school.  This  school  is  designed 
for  teachers  who  wish  to  teach  agriculture  in  rural 
schools,  but  it  is  also  found  helpful  for  parents  who 
wish  to  interest  their  children  in  country  life.  There 
are  already  68  applications  for  this  course.  Keep  this 
up  in  all  the  States,  and  before  10  years  are  over  there 
will  be  a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  our  rural  schools. 

* 

Let's  see,  it  was  our  good  friend  The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  who  said  there  was  “nothing  to  investigate.” 
The  same  good  friend  warned  us  about  that  railroad 
train  that  was  to  run  us  down.  It  seems  that  the  train 
actually  found  a  bogus  cow  on  the  track,  and  switched 
off  in  time!  And  the  New  York  State  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  their  solemn  “resolution”  offered  “at  the 
request  of  certain  friends  of  Mr.  Dawley!”  They  all 
helped !  We  arc  quite  willing  that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  should 
include  them  in  the  vote  of  thanks  which,  without  doubt, 
the  executive  committee  will  now  offer  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  spurring  them  on  to  find  that  bogus  cow ! 

* 

Readers  still  send  us  circulars  of  the  Seedless  Apple 
Co.,  which  show  the  same  old  game.  One  agent  in 
Missouri  offers  trees  in  lots  of  100  at  75  cents !  He 
also  has  250  glass  jars  of  Seedless  apples  to  give  away. 
At  the  Connecticut  Pomological  meeting  last  year  Prof. 
A.  G.  Gulley  and  J.  H.  Hale  showed  how  these  “Seed¬ 
less”  samples  were  prepared.  They  took  Baldwin  apples 
and  cut  a  thick  slice  through  the  center.  This  removed 
the  core.  By  putting  the  two  ends  together  they  had  an 
apple  without  seeds  !  What  bluffers  those  Seedless  apple- 
ites  are !  They  threatened  to  bring  suit  against  Prof.  L. 
A.  Taft  of  Michigan  for  telling  the  truth  about  them! 
Suit!  Why,  you  couldn’t  haul  such  people  into  court 
with  a  steam  engine! 

* 

Don't  ever  forget  it !  What  ?  That  it  pays  to  try  to 
make  the  home  and  its  surroundings  trim  and  beautiful. 
We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  wise  to  spend  money  or  time 
which  are  needed  on  the  farm  in  beautifying  the 
grounds.  If  a  man  needs  a  cultivator  and  a  lawn 
mower  and  has  the  price  of  only  one  he  ought  to  get 
the  cultivator.  Still,  there  are  dozens  of  little  things 
that  can  be  done,  without  great  expense,  to  make  the 
home  attractive.  We  have  come  to  a  time  when  neat¬ 
ness  and  taste  have  commercial  values.  In  old  days 
New  England  people  built  large  and  substantial  houses, 
spending  considerable  money  on  them.  These  houses 
were  mostly  great  square  boxes  with  nothing  to  relieve 
their  solid  ugliness.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  went 
away  from  home  for  a  time,  and  brought  back  visions 
of  what  a  country  house  might  be.  By  building  bay 
windows,  porches  and  little  extensions  here  and  there, 


and  using  taste  in  painting,  they  have  changed  the  entire 
appearance  of  the  homestead  and  made  it  beautiful. 
This  not  only  makes  home  better,  but  adds  to  the  selling 
value  of  the  farm.  We  often  see  substantial  and  cos.tl.v 
farmhouses  where  it  seems  as  if  people  did  their  best 
to  give  them  hideous  surroundings.  Trim  them  up! 

* 

“They  make  Dawley  right,  hut  make  one  cow  dead 
wrong!"  That  is  one  comment  we  hear  about  that 
A.  J.  C.  C.  “resolution.”  Here  is  still  another.  “It  does 
not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  zvhitewash — you  can  see 
through  it!" 

Are  such  remarks  justified?  The  committee  could 
not  make  the  papers  fit  the  cows.  The  attitude  of  the 
Cattle  Club  all  through  this  controversy  has  led  the 
public  to  believe  that  this  committee  would  fit  the  cows 
if  it  were  possible  to  find  any  reasonable  grounds  for 
doing  so.  It  is  well  understood  that  in  only  one  case 
would  the  committee  actually  say  that  the  cow  corre¬ 
sponded  with  her  papers.  We  all  understand  that 
“quite  possible”  and  “could  be”  leave  the  question  re¬ 
garding  two  other  cows  in  doubt.  In  the  case  of 
“Dotshome  Harmony”  there  is  no  possible  getting 
around  the  point,  and  the  committee  has  fully  justified 
The  R.  N.-Y.  But  how  does  this  executive  committee 
meet  the  statement  of  its  own  investigators?  Its  reso¬ 
lution  does  not  fit  the  report !  Both  Rogers  and  Dawley 
identify  a  cow  as  one  which  Dawley  sold  and  trans¬ 
ferred  as  a  registered  animal.  This  is  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  says  about  her: 

According  to  her  teeth,  this  cozv  is  between  five  and 
six  years  old,  and  from  the  evidence  adduced  she  does 
not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  correspond  to 
the  registry,  which  shows  her  to  have  been  dropped 
December  io,  1903. 

On  the  strength  of  this  the  executive  committee  con¬ 
demns  the  cow  and  refuses  to  transfer  her  as  a  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey.  In  the  same  breath,  and  on  his  own  evi- 
-  dence  alone,  they  clear  Mr.  Dawley  of  blame.  How  can 
they  separate  the  cow  from  the  man?  What  are  their 
transfer  and  registry  papers  good  for  if  they  do  not 
bind  the  man  to  the  cow  closer  than  the  Siamese  twins? 
The  transfer  paper  is  a  part  of  the  breeder  or  owner’s 
character  which  goes  along  with  the  cow.  The  transfer 
records  of  this  rejected  animal  carry  a  part  of  Mr. 
Dawlev’s  character.  The  committee  proves  that  there  is  a 
cow  which  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  will  not  accept,  in  the 
place  of  Dotshome  Harmony.  How  did  she  get  there 
without  transfer  papers  from  Mr.  Dawley,  recorded  by 
the  Club?  The  committee  condemns  her  and  destroys 
half  her  value  as  a  breeding  animal.  Now  do  they  ex¬ 
pect  Mr.  Rogers  to  stand  the  loss,  after  they  created 
the  value  by  granting  the  pedigree  and  transfer?  The 
question  now  is,  “Do  the  papers  tie  the  man  to  the  cozv ? 
We  do  not  see  how  Frank  E.  Dawley  can  plume  himself 
on  such  a  “letter  of  credit.”  There  is  a  string  tied  to 
it,  with  a  bogus  cow  at  the  end  of  the  string! 

* 

We  begin  the  story  of  that  concrete  barn  this  week. 
The  details  are  about  as  complete  as  we  can  well  make 
them.  Just  imagine  how  people  would  have  regarded 
such  a  thing  20  years  ago!  Yet  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  our  use  of  concrete  for  building.  Mr.  P. 
A.  Rockefeller  is  building  a  house  in  Connecticut  of 
terra  cotta  blocks  of  which  it  is  said: 

The  walls  of  the  house  have  not  a  piece  of  wood  in  them. 
Altogether  there  are  57,000  square  feet  of  these  walls — that 
is,  more  than  800  tons.  On  the  outside  there  is  an  eight- 
inch  thickness  of  the  hollow  blocks,  then  comes  the  confined 
air  space  of  four  inches,  and  then  the  inside  thickness  of 
four  inches  of  terra  cotta.  Thus,  in  effect,  there  are  two 
walls  four  inches  apart,  constructed  of  material  through 
which  moisture  cannot  he  absorbed.  It  is  said  that  if  all 
the  windows  and  doors  were  closed  on  a  hot  Summer  day, 
air  being  introduced  only  through  the  basement,  the  tem¬ 
perature  would  be  from  15  to  20  degrees  lower  inside  the 
house  than  without. 

People  were  driven  to  this  use  of  concrete  by  the  high 
price  of  lumber.  Now  that  they  realize  what  it  will 
do  new  uses  are  being  discovered  for  it.  What  was 
first  considered  an  unfortunate  thing  is  now  known  as 
a  blessing.  That  is  the  way  great  changes  in  industrial 
life  work  out. 

* 

Practical  farmers  sometimes  find  fault  with  advice 
given  by  the  scientists.  One  year  they  will  say  the  sci¬ 
entists  are  too  slow,  another  that  they  are  too  fast,  and 
again  that  they  change  their  advice.  Most  of  this 
trouble  comes  from  urging  the  scientific  men  to  put  out 
a  fair  guess  and  call  it  a  fact.  Some  years  ago  the 
scientists  very  properly  advised  farmers  to  spray  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  to  prevent  fungous  diseases.  After 
some  years  it  was  found  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  full  strength  of  Bordeaux  did  more  harm  than  good. 
The  scientists  again  very  properly  urged  farmers  to  be 
careful  until  the  true  cause  for  this  could  be  found  out. 
Then  they  were  blamed  for  changing  their  minds.  In 
Louisiana  the  Crop  Pest  Commission  by  one  majority 
passed  a  resolution  urging  all  cotton  growers  to  use 
Paris-green  to  kill  the  boll  weevil.  The  director  of  the 
Station  and  the  entomologist  show  that  this  is  not  sound 
advice,  since  the  poison  will#  not  kill  all  the  insects  and 


may  hurt  the  plants.  Sometimes  a  farmer  says  that 
these  scientists  could  not  make  a  living  on  a  farm.  Did 
he  ever  stop  to  think  what  would  happen  if  he  dropped 
hoe  or  plow  handle  and  established  himself  in  a 
laboratory? 

* 

The  State  of  Vermont  will  spend  $2,500  on  a  nursery 
for  forest  seedling  trees.  It  will  be  established  at  the 
experiment  station,  and  the  young  trees  are  to  be  sold 
at  a  low  price  to  farmers  and  others  who  will  plant 
them.  This  year  seedlings  of  White  pine  and  locust 
are  offered — the  list  will  be  enlarged  later.  This  is  a 
sensible  effort  to  encourage  practical  forestry.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  lands — old  pastures  or 
hillsides  which  are  of  no  value  as  they  stand.  There 
would  be  no  profit  in  trying  to  plow  and  cultivate 
them,  and,  in  some  cases,  they  would  not  even  make 
good  pasture.  If  well  planted  with  pine  and  other 
timber  trees,  they  will,  after  some  years,  produce  a 
good  crop.  It  will  be  at  least  40  years  before  such 
trees  will  make  suitable  timber,  but  every  year  after  the 
first  five  will  give  evidence  of  increased  value.  The 
writer  well  remembers,  as  a  boy,  how  a  tract  of  ten 
acres  of  New  England  land -was  cut  off  and  left  to 
grow  up  to  scrub  oaks  and  brush.  Had  it  been  planted 
to  young  pines  and  given  a  small  amount  of  care,  it 
would  now  be  worth  enough  to  care  for  a  middle-aged 
man  through  life.  There  ought  to  be  a  great  extension  of 
forestry  all  through  New  England.  If  a  man  feels  that 
he  is  too  old  to  benefit  from  such  planting,  let  him 
think  of  his  children.  And  the  citizen  is  not  the  only 
one  that  is  helped  by  such  work.  The  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont  will  be  helped  if  those  wasted  fields  can  be  turned 
into  timber  lands.  Not  only  will  the  wealth  of  the 
State  be  increased,  but  the  happiness  and  hope  of  the 
people  as  well.  At  one  end  of  the  country  Vermont 
is  organizing  a  nursery  for  forest  seedlings;  on  the 
Pacific  coast  Oregon  is  building  a  “hatchery”  for 
10,000,000  young  salmon! 

★ 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have  read  the  story  of 
“The  Christ  of  the  Andes.”  For  years  there  has  been 
hard  feeling  between  Argentina  .and  Chili — the  two 
most  prosperous  South  American  republics.  They 
were  close  to  war  a  few  years  ago,  and  most  of  us  won¬ 
dered  how  bloodshed  was  prevented.  The  army,  the 
navy,  the  political  leaders  and  fighting  men  generally 
wanted  war.  It  now  seems  that  the  women  and  the 
common  people,  upon  whom  war  is  always  a  fearful 
burden,  created  a  sentiment  which  proved  stronger  than 
revenge  or  mere  national  spirit.  The  result  was  arbi¬ 
tration  instead  of  war.  After  it  was  over,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  Youth’s  Companion,  the  women  of  the  two 
nations  raised  a  fund  for  a  noble  monument.  A  gigan¬ 
tic  statue  of  Christ  was  cast  in  bronze  produced  from 
old  cannon.  It  stands  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Andes 
on  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  nations.  It  bears 
a  tablet  with  these  words:  “Sooner  shall  these  moun¬ 
tains  crumble  into  dust  than  shall  the  people  of  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Chili  break  the  peace  to  which  they  have 
pledged  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer.” 
The  significance  of  this  action  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  advocates  of  peace  among  nations.  To  us  it 
has  another  and  more  practical  meaning.  If  the  humble 
people  of  these  South  American  countries  can  in  this 
way  overcome  the  spirit  of  war,  cannot  we  in  this 
great  Republic  right  civil  wrongs  and  overcome  oppres¬ 
sion?  We  have  held  for  years  that  whenever  the  plain 
people  will  take  up  the  right  side  of  any  public  question, 
and  stick  to  it  honestly  and  fearlessly,  they  will  win 
in  spite  of  politicians  or  bribery.  That  is  why  we  keep 
at  this  subject  persistently  and  cheerfully  as  a  part  of 
our  regular  business. 


BREVITIES. 

Tillage  and  tiling  are  both  manure. 

Ip  you  can’t  help  a  goofl  cause — at  least  don’t  binder  It. 

Has  anyone  obtained  a  good  seeding  of  clover  and  grass 
with  Japan  millet? 

Nine  to  one  you  can  remember  an  instance  where  silence 
would  have  been  golden  for  you. 

Cut  oats  and  peas  for  hay  as  soon  as  you  find  oat  heads 
that  will  crush  to  milk  in  the  fingers. 

The  best  millet  for  good  soil  that  we  have  found  is  the 
Japanese  Barnyard  variety.  Don’t  feed  this  hay  to  horses. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  get  good  seed  of 
cow  peas  at  a  fair  price.  This  crop  is  now  being  used  all 
over  for  green  manuring. 

Here’s  a  cheerful  man  from  New  York  State :  “Noth¬ 
ing  discouraging  about  the  season.  We  get  used  to  late 
Springs  up  here  anyway.” 

Have  you  ever  seen  some  “smart”  child  showing  off  In 
public  places  and  felt  like  contributing  50  cents  toward  a 
“fresh  heir”  fund  to  buy  a  shingle? 

Southern  strawberries  thus  far  are  sour  enough,  but  we 
don’t  care  for  the  second  dish.  We  learn  the  difference 
between  sourness  and  flavor.  The  latter  is  a  child  of 
sunshine. 

There  are  more  than  the  usual  reports  from  people  who 
say  their  cows  gnaw  wood  or  old  bones  this  Spring! 
Some  of  them  are  “well  kept”  too.  The  trouble  is  a  lack 
of  bone  forming  food.  Give  them  ground  bone,  wheat 
bran  or  linseed  meal. 


1907. 
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THAT  LOST  JERSEY  CATTLE  REPORT! 

Papers  Do  Not  Fit  the  Cows ! 

\ 

J.  J.  Hemingway,  secretary  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  sends 
us  a  copy  of  that  Investigating  Committee’s  report.  It 
is  signed  by  W.  B.  Dickinson,  Dr.  G.  A.  Dick  and  E.  F. 
Carpenter.  The  executive  committee  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution : 

Kesoi.vku:  That  we  accept  and  endorse  the  report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges; 

That  we  express  to  the  Committee  our  thanks  for  Its  com¬ 
petent  services ; 

That,  from  said  report  and  from  the  hest  information  ob¬ 
tainable,  through  t lie  Investigating  Committee  and  other 
sources,  as  to  the  transactions,  character  and  standing  of 
the  parties,  in  our  judgment  Dawley  has  not  been  guilty  of 
substitution,  wilful  misrepresentation  or  fraud. 

That  we  blame  Dawley,  in  the  first  instance,  for  not 
furnishing,  more  fully  and  promptly,  the  information  to 
which  Rogers  was  entited  ; 

That  we  blame  Rogers  for  his  conduct  on  the  18th  day 
of  April,  lOOfi,  when,  as  we  believe,  Dawley  made  an  honest 
effort  to  “straighten  the  tangle,”  and  for  his  attitude  on 
April  3  and  4,  1907,  when  the  Investigating  Committee  made 
repeated  and  persistent  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  facts. 

Resolved,  further:  That  no  transfer  of  the  cow  Dotshome 
Harmony  be  accepted  by  the  Club,  and  that  no  progeny  from 
said  cow  be  registered,  unless  said  cow  shall  have  been  first 
identified  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  tlie  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

This  full  report  would  fill  about  four  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Most  of  it  deals  with  the  business  transac¬ 
tions  between  Dawley  and  Rogers.  We  omit  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  Committee  heard  only  Dawley’s  side,  and 
could  not  therefore  present  Rogers’  case  fairly.  Do  the 
papers  fit  the  cotvs ?  That  is  the  question  we  have  asked 
of  the  Cattle  Club,  and  we  are  pleased  to  give  their 
answer.  The  Committee  devote  some  space  to  explain¬ 
ing  why  Mr.  Rogers  did  not  present  his  testimony.  This 
is  the  nut  of  it ! 

At  the  reassembling  of  the  Committee  April  4,  1907,  at 
10  o  clock  a.  m.,  the  chairman  announced  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  upon  the  question  of  permitting  Mr.  Rogers  to 
have  a  personal  representative  present  to  take  minutes  of 
the  hearing,  giving  its  reasons  therefor.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  the  Committee  to  have  Mr.  Rogers  proceed  with  the 
hearing  and  submit  his  proofs,  but  he  positively  refused  to  do 
so  unless  he  was  permitted  to  have  some  one  present  to  take 
minutes  of  the  evidence,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  allow  any  one  except  its  official  stenographer  to 
take  the  minutes,  Mr.  Rogers  withdrew  from  the  hearing. 

We  deny  that  statement  absolutely.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
willing  to  go  on  without  any  representative  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  agree  to  give  him  a  copy  of  the  testimony. 
Even  this  courtesy  was  denied  him,  and  his  lawyer  was 
right  in  refusing  to  continue.  No  lawyer  acting  in  the 
interest  of  a  client  could  do  otherwise. 

Now,  as  to  the  papers,  Rogers  bought  10  head  of  reg¬ 
istered  cattle  from  Dawley.  It  was  claimed  that  three 
of  them  did  not  correspond  with  their  papers.  This  is 
what  the  Committee  says  about  one  of  them: 

Cow  Marked  “  04." 


breeding  could  not  be  full  sisters,  since  there  was  only 
a  few  months’  difference  in  their  ages.  Dr.  Barber  and 
Mr.  Hunt  both  swore  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
these  cows  to  be  full  sisters.  Now,  here  are  the  notes 
made  by  Dr.  Dick  and  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Cow  Marked  “59.” 

This  is  a  black  Jersey  cow,  indelibly  marked  “59”  In 
her  left  ear.  Tag  in  right  ear,  No.  59.  Rings  in  nose. 
Identified  to  the  Committee  by  Rogers  as  Queen  Carey, 
and  by  Dawley  as  Matilda  Naiad.  Dawley  said  he  placed 
ring  in  her  nose  himself,  to  prevent  her  sucking  other  young 
heiters,  and  was  positive  in  his  identification.  When  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Committee  April  3  and  4,  1907,  at  the 
Rogers’  farm,  she  showed  full  mouth;  corner  teeth  showed 
no  wear ;  horn  tips  sawed  off.  showed  no  distinct  ring, 
informed  by  Rogers  that  she  dropped  heifer  calf  November 
1G,  190G. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  this  cow  is,  according 
to  her  mouth,  between  four  and  one-half  and  five  years  old. 
From  her  general  appearance,  she  appears  to  have  grown 
very  thrifty,  and  shows  evidence  of  forcing  as  testified  to 
by  Dawley.  The  forcing  would  account  for  the  one  year’s 
difference  in  the  apparent  age,  and  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  this  animal  could  be  Matilda  Naiad. 

Notice  that  they  say  the  cow  could  be  Matilda  Naiad. 
She  could  be  the  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon  as  well 
as  any  other  cow,  but  Mr.  Dawley,  when  he  identified 
her,  forgot  that  he  had  already  given  her  another  name. 
On  May  17,  1906,  Mr.  Dawley  wrote  this  to  Dr.  C.  D. 
Smead : 

Dotshome  Queen  Carey,  193277,  Nov.  30,  1901.  (She  is 
the  black  cow  with  the  ring  in  her  nose  who  was  in 
asture  with  the  other  heifers,  and  through  sucking  them 
efore  they  came  fresh  brought  them  to  their  milk.) 

He  has  repeated  the  same  statement  in  other  letters, 
and  on  April  18  picked  out  this  cow  as  “Queen  Carey.” 
There  was  only  one  cow  with  a  ring  in  her  nose,  and 
Dawley  is  on  record  as  calling  her  “Queen  Carey.”  He 
evidently  saw  that  this  black  cow  did  not  agree  in  age, 
as  “Queen  Carey”  is  now  nearly  six  years  old. 

This  cow  was  not  identified  by  Mr.  Rogers  as  Dot¬ 
shome  Queen  Carey.  What  he  said  was  that  this  cow 
was  first  represented  as  Matilda  Naiad  and  that  she  was 
represented  in  contract  as  Dotshome  Queen  Carey;  but 
he  has  always  claimed  and  still  claims  that  he  has  never 
had  any  such  cow  as  Dotshome  Queen  Carey. 

As  for  the  cow  claimed  to  be  a  sister  of  the  other, 
there  was  no  dispute  about  her,  and  these  notes  were 
made : 

Cow  Marked  “56.” 

This  Is  a  black  Jersey  heifer,  indelibly  marked  “56” 
in  her  left  ear.  Right  ear  tagged  No.  56.  Identified  by 
both  Rogers  and  Dawley  as  Helen  Stanley.  When  examined 
by  the  Committee  April  3  and  4,  1907.  at  the  Rogers'  farm, 
her  teeth  showed  as  follows,  viz. ;  Middle  incisors,  first  and 
second  lateral  incisors  and  right  corner  tooth  up;  left 
corner  tooth  just  broken  through  ;  right  corner  tooth  shows 
no  wear.  Horn  shows  one  distinct  ring.  Animal  emaciated 
and  In  very  poor  condition. 

Told  by  Rogers  that  she  dropped  hull  calf  January  20, 
1906. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  the  teeth  of  this 
cow,  “56,”  show  her  to  be  four  and  one-half  years  old,  but 
that  she  could  be  Dotshome  Helen  Stanley,  as  clajmed  by 
Mr.  Dawley. 


alone.  Mr.  C.  I.  Hunt  was  also  present.  He  tells  an¬ 
other  story : 

I  examined  these  cows,  and  I  found  according  to  all 
indications,  just  as  Dr.  Smead  did,  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made.  C  met  Mr.  Dawley  at  the  Rogers  place  and 
said  to  him :  “Now,  Mr.  Dawley,  you  can  to  five  minutes, 
if  you  so  desire,  straighten  out  this  tangle  by  naming  these 
cows  as  you’  come  to  them,”  his  only  reply  being,  “You 
show  me  cows  here  that  I  have  never  seen.”  Turning  to 
Rogers  he  said  :  “If  you  want  trouble  go  ahead.” 

He  also  made  the  following  affidavit,  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  seems  to  have  ignored  entirely: 

Chester  I.  Hunt,  beiing  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  resides 
at  Hunt,  N.  Y.  That  on  April  17th,  1906,  he  was  at  the 
farm  of  Mr.  I.  C.  Rogers,  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and  there  met 
Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley.  That  Mr  Rogers  and  deponent  there 
requested  Mr.  Dawley  to  identify  the  cows  and  tell  their 
ages  as  registered  with  the  A.  J".  C.  C.,  as  he  alone  could 
straighten  out  the  matter.  He  refused  to  do  so,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  amd  deponent  then  told  him  that  an  impartial  in¬ 
vestigation  would  be  requested  from  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  unless 
he  could  identify  the  cows  and  make  the  register  papers  of 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  compare  with  the  cattle  both  as  regards 
age  and  name.  ITe  then  told  deponent  that  he  feared  no 
investigation,  as  he  already  knew  who  would  be  on  the 
committee  in  case  an  investigation  was  held.  , 

CHESTER  I.  HUNT. 

The  Committee  might  have  had  all  the  facts  had  it 
been  willing  to  give  Mr.  Rogers  a  copy  of  the  testimony. 
As  it  stands',  on  Dawley’s  testimony  alone  they  have 
demonstrated  that  the  papers  did  not  fit  one  cow,  while 
on  their  recommendation  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  has  stamped  as 
bogus  an  animal  which  Mr.  Dawley  sold  and  transferred 
as  a  ourebred  Jersey. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Governor  Hughes’s  public  utilities  bill  was 
passed  by  the  New  York  Senate  May  22  by  a  vote  of  41  to 
6.  Several  amendments  were  presented  by  Democrats,  but 
were  voted  down  by  the  Republicans  united  by  the  caucus 
rule.  The  public  utilities  bill  in  its  final  form  divides  the 
State  into  two  districts — 'New  York  City  and  the  rest  of 
the  State — and  creates  for  each  a  commission  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  with  salaries  at  815,000  a  year,  a  counsel  at  810,000 
and  a  secretary  at  86,000.  Each  commission  has  authority 
to  appoint  necessary  clerks,  inspectors,  experts  and  em¬ 
ployes,  and  to  fix  their  salaries.  An  appropriation  of 
8150,000  for  each  commission  is  provided.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  must  be  residents  of  the  district  for  which  appointed, 
and  must  mot  hold  any  official  relation  to  or  hold  stocks  or 
bonds  in  corporations  belonging  to  the  classes  over  which 
the  commissions  are  to  have  jurisdiction.  The  term  of 
office  is  five  years,  but  the  terms  of  office  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  be  first  appointed  shall  expire,  respectively,  on 
February  1,  1909,  1910,  1911,  1912  and  1913.  The 
Governor  may  remove  any  commissioner  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty  or  misconduct  in  office  after  giving  him  a 
copy  of  the  charges  and  an  opportunity  to  be  publicly  heard, 
upon  not  less  than  10  days’  notice.  If  the  Governor  deter¬ 
mines  to  remove,  he  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  complete  statement  of  all  charges  and  his  findings-  thereon, 
together  with  a  complete  record  of  the  proceedings.  Sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses  in  the  first  district  for  others  than  the 
commissioners,  their  counsel  and  secretaries  shall  he  paid 
by  the  City  pf  New  York.  Each  commission  must  make  an 
annual  public  report,  with  recommendations  as  to  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  abstracts  of  reports  to  it  of  the  corporations 
under  its  supervision.  The  act  abolishes  the  present  State 
Roard  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  the  State  Commission 
of  Gas  and  Electricity,  the  inspector  of  gas  meters  and 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  New  York  City.  By  the 
abolishment  of  the  latter  board  the  extremely  important 
powers  and  duties  under  the  present  rapid  transit  act  are 
imposed  on  the  commission  for  the  1st  District.  .  .  . 
Joseph  T.  Cowan,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  who  was  the  prime 
mover  to  getting  persons  to  supply  him  with  money  for 
the  purpose  of  pushing  the  so-called  Ilartsfield  claim,  was 
convicted  May  22  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  Six 

counts  in  the  indictment  charged  him  with  using  the  mails 
to  collect  money  from  people  supposed  to  be  heirs  of  the 
TIartsfieJd  estate,  which  he  said  was  in  the  heart  of  New 
^  ork  City,  on  the  pretext  that  a  clique  of  capitalists  in 
New  York  had  offered  him  8225,000,000  for  his  papers  and 
titles,  and  that  only  such  heirs  as  contributed  would  be 
recognized  in  the  settlement  of  the  claim.  Cowan  was 

first  arrested  In  connection  with  the  case  several  months 
ago,  and  gave  bond.  A  few  weeks  later  he  attempted  to 
commit  suicide,  but  recovered  from  his  wounds.  .  .  Mrs 
McKinley,  widow  of  the  late  president,  died  at  Canton,  O., 

May  26.  Mrs.  McKinley  was  Miss  Ida  Saxton  and  was  the 

daughter  of  John  A.  Saxton,  a  banker  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
and  granddaughter  of  John  Saxton,  the  veteran  Ohio 
journalist,  who  in  1815  established  the  Ohio  Repository. 
Mrs.  McKinley  was  one  of  three  children  and  was  horn 
in  Canton  in  1847.  .  .  .  Thirteen  dead.  22  badly  Injured, 

nearly  half  a  hundred  suffering  cuts  or  bruises  and  more 
tliam  $100,000  worth  of  propertv  destroved  is  the  result 
of  tornadoes  May  25  in  north  Texas.  The  worst  of  the 
storm  was  at  and  near  Wills  Point  where  four  persons 
were  killed,  and  19  houses  destroyed.  At  Martins  Mills 
three  negroes  were  killed.  At  Emery,  the  county  seat  of 
Rains  county,  twenty  cabins  occupied  bv  negroes  were 
blown  to  pieces.  .  .  .  Six  men  were  killed  and  a  score 
were  injured  by  the  explosion  of  an  ammonia  tank  In  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Company’s  warehouse  No.  10  at  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards  May  23.  The  deadly  ammonia  fumes  penetrated 
every  hall  and  department  of  the  big  building  and  many 
in  the  path  of  the  gas  were  overcome.  Ambulances  from 
the  stockyards  police  station  and  the  fire  department  were 
hurried  to  the  building  and  the  work  of  rescue  began  at 
once.  Several  times  policemen  and  firemen  trving  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  interior  of  the  building  were  themselves  overcome 
and  had  to  be  carried  out  by  companions.  .  .  .  Michi¬ 
gan  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  worst  May  storm  ever  known 
in  the  State  May  27.  After  violent  rain  and  lightning 
storms  May  25-26,  the  weather  turned  cold  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  heavy  snow  has  fallen.  At  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  there  were  six  inches  of  snow.  At  Mackinaw  the 
snow  was  driven  by  a  forty-mile  gale.  Reports  from  the 
fruit  belt  are  very  discouraging,  strawberries  and  fruit  trees 
being  in  full  bloom.  At  Cadillac  there  was  six  inches  of 
snow,  with  a  30  degree  temperature,  and  at  Grand  Rapids 
a  typical  Winter  storm  raged  all  day.  Similar  reports 
come  from  Saginaw,  Travers  City.  Owosso,  Alpena,  Hills¬ 
dale  and  the  whole  northern  peninsula.  .  .  .  Heavy 
frosts  were  general  all  over  Nebraska  May  26.  Wheat  was 
probably  not  injured,  but  rye  suffered  greatly.  The  corn  is 
uninjured  in  most  fields,  as  it  had  not  yet  sprouted.  Market 
gardeners  in  Douglas  County  suffered  8200.000  loss.  North¬ 
west  Missouri  was  visited  by  a  damaging  frost  the  same 
date.  The  strawberry  crop  particularly  suffered.  The 
weather  broke  another  record  at  Warsaw,  Tnd.,  May  27. 
when  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  followed  a  sudden  drop  in 
temperature.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  27.  the  thermometer 
stood  at  42,  the  coldest  May  27  in  seventy-one  years. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  South  Omaha  Live  Stock 
Exchange  May  24  adopted  resolutions  in  which  the  members 
agree  not  to  sell  heifers  and  cows  to  tne  pacKlng  houses 
in  that  city  until  the  packers  rescind  their  orders,  taking 
effect  May  27.  to  refuse  to  pay  full  prices  lor  came  or  those 
classes  if,  after  being  slaughtered,  signs  of  tuberculosis  or 
other  diseases  are  found.  Their  action  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  condemnation  of  this  class  of  cattle  is  so  heavy 
that  the  loss  is  too  great  and  the  risk  too  heavy. 

Prof.  William  R.  Hart,  of  the  Nebraska  Normal  School, 
has  been  named  by  the  faculty  of  Amherst  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  for  the  head  of  the  new  department  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  to  lie  established  at  Amherst  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Fall  term.  The  department  aims  to  pro¬ 
mote  agriculture  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  science,  not  only 
in  technical  schools,  but  more  especially  to  work  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  to  the  public  schools. 


This  animal  is  a  fawn-colored  cow,  indeliblv  marked  “04” 
in  her  left  ear.  Has  no  ear  tag.  She  was  identified  to  the 
Committee  by  Rogers  as  Dotshome  Harmony,  and  Dawley 
told  the  Committee  that  if  Dotshome  Harmony  were  in  the 
stable  he  believed  her  to  be  this  animal. 

When  examined  by  the  Committee  April  3  and  4,  1907,  at 
the  Rogers’  farm,  she  showed  full  mouth,  corners  wearing; 
had  six  molars ;  middle  Incisors  not  level,  well-marked 
grooves  on  surface;  horn  tips  sawed  off;  of  large  growth; 
smooth  and  distinct  ring.  Committee  was  puzzled  by  the 
horns ;  didn't  know  whether  there  were  two  rings  or  one. 

It  is  stated  by  Rogers  that  this  cow  dropped  a  heifer 
June  24,  1906,  but  that  calf  is  dead. 

According  to  her  teeth,  this  cow  is  between  five  and  six 
years  old,  and  from  the  evidence  adduced  she  does  not,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  correspond  to  the  registry, 
which  shows  her  to  have  been  dropped  December  10, ‘  1903. 

Here  the  papers,  do  not  fit  the  cows.  The  Executive 
Committee  admit  it  by  refusing  to  transfer  her.  Daw¬ 
ley  sold  and  transferred  her  as  a  purebred  cow,  and 
identified  her.  This  report  entirely  justifies  the  course 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  .  Had  we  not  demanded  the  investi¬ 
gation  a  covv  which  the  Committee  now  admits  is  im¬ 
properly  registered  would,  with  her  progeny,  have  re¬ 
mained  on  the  books  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  But  where  is 
the  cow  that  actually  fits  the  papers  delivered  with 
Dotshome  Harmony?  She  must  be  masquerading  un¬ 
der  another  pedigree,  which  does  not  fit  her.  Just  how 
did  this  error  occur?  Who  was  responsible  for  it? 
Was  it  an  excusable  error  or  a  deliberate  deception? 
These  are  questions  that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  should  be  able 
to  answer  by  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Dawley’s 
books,  and  other  evidence.  It  will  not  do  to  slur  over 
this  important  point.  Farmers  will  want  to  know  how 
this  error. of  record  came  about,  and  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.  The  A.  J.  C.  C.  will  be  held  responsible 
until  it  has  exhausted  every  means  of  inquiry,  and 
fixed  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 

Next  comes  a  cow  which  Dr.  Samuel  Barber  and  Mr. 
C.  T.  Hunt  both  pronounce  eight  years  old.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  say  about  her : 

Cow  Marked  “03.” 

Tliis  is  the  animal  called  Matilda  Naiad  by  Rogers  and 
alleged  by  him  to  have  beep  tagged  Kitty  d’A.,  and  identi¬ 
fied  by  Dawley  before  the  Committee,  April  3,  1907.  as 
Queen  Carey.  8he  is  Indelibly  marked  “03”  in  her  loft 
ear.  When  examined  by  the  Committee  April  3  and  4, 
1907,  at  the  Rogers  farm,  she  showed  a  full  mouth;  left 
corner  tooth  showed  irritation  of  the  gum  and  no  wear; 
right  corner  tooth  showed  wear ;  middle  incisors  peculiar 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  a  large  longitudinal  ridge  on 
their  surface;  right  middle  incisor  showed  slight  groove  on 
the  left  side  of  the  tooth;  molars  all  up;  horn  shows  one 
ring ;  no  tag  in  ear. 

It  is  stated  by  Rogers  that  she  dropped  calf  December 
4,  1905.  This  calf  was  examined  by  Mr.  Carpenter  and 
Dr.  Dick  on  the  morning  of  April  4,  1907,  and  his  mouth 
showed  eight  temporary  incisors,  showing  wear;  four 
molars,  first  permanent  molar  up. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee  this  animal  is  five 
years  old,  and  is  the  cow  Dotshome  Queen  Carey,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  registry  papers. 

Dr.  Barber  has  practiced  veterinary  medicine  for  over 
25  years.  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  a  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle 
for  12  years.  They  say  this  cow  is  eight  years  old.  As 
we  shall  see,  Mr.  Dawley  gave  the  name  Queen  Carey 
to  another  cow. 

One  claim  made  by  Mr.  Rogers  was  that  two  young 
cows  claimed  by  Dawley  to  be  of  exactly  the  same 


Dotshome  Queen  Carey — Dotshome  Helen  Stanley 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  fact  sometimes  impossible,  to 
tell  within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  the  age  of  a  cow 
which  is  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  years  old.  A  cow 
carrying  a  calf  may  be  forced,  the  calf  itself  may  be  forced 
or  It  may  be  naturally  precocious,  like  individuals  of  the 
human  race,  amd  so  develop  early.  It  Is  not  unusual  to 
find  a  cow  three  and  a  half  or  four  years  old  with  a  full 
mouth,  and  with  teeth  and  other  characteristics  of  a  cow 
of  five  years ;  and  therefore,  taking  into  consideration  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Dawley  that  some  of  these  animals  were 
forced,  it  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  quite  possible 
for  Dotshome  Queen  Carey  and  Dotshome  Helen  Stanley 
to  be  full  sisters. 

Now,  Dr.  Dick  and  Mr.  Carpenter  do  not  say  defi¬ 
nitely  that  these  cows  are  sisters.  They  say  that  one  is 
4 J4  years,  while  the  other  is'  Al/>  to  5  years.  This  cor¬ 
responds  exactly  with  what  Dr.  Barber  and  M’r.  Hunt 
claimed.  We  have  Mr.  Dawley  on  record  as  claiming 
that  the  cow  with  a  ring  in  her  nose  is  “Queen  Carey,” 
a  six-year-old  cow !  Now,  in  the  case  of  “Dotshome 
Harmony”  there  was  no  possible  way  for  the  Executive 
Committee  to  dodge  the  fact  that  the  papers  did  not  fit 
the  cows.  How  eagerly  they  jump  at  “quite  possible,” 
“could  be”  and  “might  be”  in  their  desire  to  defend  the 
purity  of  their  records !  Dr.  Dick  and  Mr.  Carpenter 
could  not  remove  the  doubt  from  these  cows;  yet  see 
how  quickly  this  Committee  runs  to  give  Mr.  Dawley 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt ! 

The  Executive  Committee  in  its  “resolutions”  blame 
Dawley  for  not  sending  the  papers  promptly.  This  is 
what  the  Committee  said — on  Dawley’s  evidence  alone: 

However  whether  or  not  the  cattle  were  all  properly 
tagged  by  Dawley,  it  is  evident  from  the  correspondence 
passing  between  them  that  Rogers  had  confused  the  cattle 
and  was  unable  to  identify  them  to  his  satisfaction,  amd 
that  he  lacked  the  certificates  of  transfei’,  the  register 
papers  and  the  necessary  information  to  enable  him  to  do 
so.  It  appears  that  lie  wrote  to  Dawley  repeatedly  for  the 
papers  and  for  information  in  reference  to  service  and  the 
coining  in  of  the  cows,  and  that  Dawley  delayed  or  wholly 
failed  to  give  this  information,  and  that  in  consequence 
Rogers  found  himself  in  difficulty  with  a  Dansville  bank, 
which  was  to  accept  the  cattle  as  security  in  place  of  the 
engine  which  Rogers  exchanged  for  the  cattle.  Rogers  was 
entitled  to  this  information,  and  the  irritation  caused  by 
his  failure  to  get  it,  was  undoubtedly  the  beginning  of  this 
controversy. 

Mr.  Dawley  seems  to  have  a  habit  of  delaying  such 
things.  We  have  the  record  of  another  case  where  he 
sold  an  animal,  but  would  not  send  the  papers  even 
after  repeated  urging — not  sending  pedigrees  at  all. 

The  Committee  also  hlames  Rogers,  the  complaint 
being  based  upon  this  report : 

Dawley  did  eventually  send  most  of  the  papers  to  Rogers, 
and  furnished  information  in  reference  to  service,  but  by 
the  time  he  had  done  so  the  identity  of  the  cattle  had 
become  so  confused  that  Rogers  seemed  unable  to  identify 
them  by  the  papers,  and  on  or  about  April  18,  1906,  Dawley 
went  to  Rogers’  farm,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Henry  Vaii 
Dreser.  for  the  purpose  of  straightening  out  the  tangle. 
From  Dawlev’s  testimony,  corroborated  by  that  of  Dr.  Van 
Dresser,  we  believe  that  be  made  an  honest  effort  to  identify 
the  cattle  for  Rogers,  but  that  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  Rogers  himself. 

The  delays  and  unsatisfactory  answers  of  Dawlev,  under 
the  circumstances,  were  undoubtedly  irritating:  but 'the  con¬ 
duct  of  Rogers,  April  18.  1903,  when  Dawley  went  to  Rogers’ 
farm  to  identify  the  cattle,  was  entirely  unjustifiable,  and 
we  therefore  find  that  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  Dawley 
to  identify  the  cattle  should  be  shared  by  both.  • 

This  rests  upon  the  corroboration  of  Van  Dreser 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 

•  A.  A  A. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  FARMER  FEEDS  THEM  ALL. 
The  king  may  rule  o'er  land  and  sea, 

The  lord  may  live  right  royally, 

The  soldier  ride  in  pomp  and  pride. 

The  sailor  roam  o'er  the  ocean  wide. 

But  this  or  that,  wliate'er  befall, 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  writer  thinks,  the  poet  sings, 

The  craftsman  fashions  wondrous  things; 
The  doctor  heals,  the  lawyer  pleads, 

The  miner  follows  the  precious  leads: 

But  this  or  that,  whate'er  befall, 

The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  merchant  he  may  buy  and  sell. 

The  teacher  do  his  duty  well ; 

But  men  may  toil  through  busy  days, 

Or  men  may  stroll  their  pleasant  ways; 

From  king  to  beggar,  whate’er  befall. 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  farmer’s  trade  is  one  of  worth ; 

He's  partner  with  the  sky  and  earth; 

He’s  partner  with  the  sun  and  rain; 

And  no  man  loses  for  his  gain ; 

And  men  may  rise  and  men  may  fall, 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

God  bless  the  man  who  sows  the  wheat,  , 

Who  finds  us  milk  and  fruit  and  meat; 

May  his  purse  be  heavy,  his  heart  lie  light, 
His  cattle  and  corn  and  all  go  right; 

God  bless  the  seeds  his  hands  let  fall. 
For  the  farmer  he  must  feed  us  all. 

redit  I iost . 


An  example  of  the  crowding  in  some 
.  parts  of  this  city  was  brought  out  in  a 
recent  trial  before  a  city  magistrate 
where  one  of  the  witnesses  was  an  Italian. 
Examination  revealed  the  fact  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  six  children  and  that  the 
whole  family  lived  in  two  rooms. 

“And  what  do  you  do  for  a  living?” 
asked  the  examining  lawyer. 

“We  taka  da  boarders,”  he  responded 
cheerfully. 

* 

! 

Dr.  John  Watson,  better  known  as  Ian 
Maclaren,  the  English  author,  died  May 
6  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  illness.  He  was  traveling  in  this 
country  on  a  lecture  tour.  It  was  in  1894 
that  Dr.  Watson  began  to  tell  about 
Drumtochty  in  “Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush,”  which  was  an  immediate  success; 
it  was  not  copyrighted  in  this  country, 
and  thousands  of  pirated  copies  were  sold. 
Since  then  he  has  written  a  number  of 
Scottish  stories,  as  well  as  books  on  re¬ 
ligious  topics.  He  was  born  in  England 
in  1850,  but  was  of  Scotch  blood,  and  be¬ 
gan  his  clerical  career  in  Scotland.  His 
clean  and  wholesome  books,  with  their 
kindly  humor  and  sympathetic  insight  in¬ 
to  humble  lives,  have  given  pleasure  to 
thousands,  and  will  long  keep  his  mem¬ 
ory  green. 

* 

t 

|  Here  is  a  receipt  for  “Holland  Home” 
sausage,  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald.  Grind,  mix  and 
season  the  meat  as  desired.  But  instead 
of  stuffing  “cases,”  pack  in  half  gallon 
stone  jars  (butter  jars).  Bake  four  hours 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Remove  from 
the  oven  and  press  with  a  heavy  weight 
twelve  hours — over  night  usually.  Then 
remove  the  weight.  There  will  be  some 
fat,  but  not  enough  to  cover  it.  Heat 
|  lard  to  the  boiling  point  and  pour  over 
'  enough  to  cover.  Tlijs  seals— excludes 
the  air.  Keep  in  a  cool  place.  Beef  or 
pork  may  be  kept  in  this  way  indefinitely. 
Late  in  the  hot  Summer  months  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  serve  meat  thus  prepared  in 
March.  The  meat  then  has  that  fine, 
sweet,  fresh  meat  flavor  that  one  never 
gets  in  town  slaughtered  animals. 

I  * 

1  Lemon  jelly  cake,  which  is  extra  good, 
is  best  when  fresh,  and  should  be  eaten 
the  day  it  is  made.  'Cream  half  a  cup  of 
;  butter  with  two  teacups  of  sugar.  Add 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Beat  all  until  very 
light.  Add  half  a  cup  of  milk,  and  stir 
in  two  teacups  of  flour  that  have  been 
sifted  with  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  and  half  as  much  soda.  It  is  better  to 


of  moderate  fulness  and  are  tucked  at 
their  lower  edges  where  they  are  finished 
with  straight  bands.  The  skirt  is  straight 
and  also  is  tucked  flat  over  the  hips.  1  he 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 


sift  the  flour  several  times  with  the  cream 
of  tartar  and  soda.  Fold  in  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  stiffly  beaten.  Butter  four  tin 
plates,  pour  the  batter  into  them,  and 
bake  the  cake  about  twenty  minutes. 
Cream — a  teacupful — may  be  used  instead 
of  butter  and  milk.  The  filling  calls  for  a 
cup  of  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  one  lem¬ 
on,  the  juice  of  one  and  a  half  lemons, 
two  eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water. 
After  beating  the  eggs  well  put  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  together  on  the  stove  in  a  porce¬ 
lain  lined  pan.  Cook  them,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently,  for  seven  minutes  over  a  slow 
fire.  Then  take  the  mixture  from  the 
stove  and  put  it  where  it  will  cool.  When 
cold  spread  it  over  three  of  the  cakes. 
Put  one  on  top  of  another,  and  over 
them  place  the  remaining  fourth,  which 
should  be  iced  with  a  white  icing  flavored 
with  lemon. 

* 

When  a  person  of  country  “raising” 
first  moves  into  a  big  city  apartment  house 
it  is  something  of  a  shock  to  find  that 
there  are  no  neighbors,  in  the  country 
sense  of  the  word.  They  are  just  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  above  and  below  and  around 
one — nothing  more.  Let  the  woman  who 
thinks  the  country  lonesome  imagine  her 
days  spent  in  one  of  those  flats  that 
merely  give  a  view  of  roofs  and  water 
tanks,  with  perhaps  a  little  patch  of  sky; 
hurrying  feet  all  about,  but  none  to 
“neighbor”  with.  The  only  birds  are  the 
pugnacious  city  sparrows,  who  seem  no 
more  like  real  country  birds  than  the  Park 
Row  gamin  resembles  a  wholesome  farm 
child;  the  poor  trees  shed  their  leaves 
early,  or  make  abortive  efforts  to  bloom 
twice  a  year,  as  though  they  didn’t  know 
how  a  real  out-of-doors  tree  should  be¬ 
have.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  loneliness  of  Mother  Nature,  and  the 
city  isolation  that  surrounds  us  with  an 
ocean  of  unseeing  or  unfriendly  faces.  If 
your  lot  is  cast  in  the  quiet  country,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that,  after  all,  loneli¬ 
ness  is  a  purely  relative  term ;  an  isolated 
home  may  be  full  of  love  and  kindness, 
while  the  thickly  populated  city  is  to 
many  a  hungry  soul  a  solitude. 

Canned  Apples. 

This  coming  Fall  put  down  plenty  of 
apples  in  the  bins.  Then  as  the  fruit 
jars  are  emptied  through  the  Winter,  refill 
them  with  stewed  apples.  Pare,  quarter 
and  remove  the  seeds,  and  cook  quickly 
till  tender,  using  very  little  water,  but 
keeping  tightly  covered.  Use  no  sugar. 
Can  as  in  ordinary  way.  Then  in  Spring 
(when  the  bins  are  empty)  add  a  little 
water,  sugar  and  scrap  of  dried  orange 
peel,  and  cook  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
grate  nutmeg  over  it  and  an  expert  can 
hardly  tell  it  from  fresh  sauce. 

_ L.  L.  HATCH. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  apron  shown  is  one  that  covers  up 
the  frock  completely,  and  it  will  also  be 
found  a  useful  pattern  for  a  plain  little 
play  dress.  The  apron  is  made  with 
front  and  backs  and  is  finished  at  the 
neck  with  a  roll-over  collar.  There  are 
convenient  patch  pockets  on  the  front  and 
the  sleeves  are  full  enough  to  be  worn 
over  those  of  the  dress  with  ease  and 
comfort.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (4  years)  is 
yards  27  or  2T4  yards  36  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  5606  is  cut  in  sizes  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

The  dress  that  is  made  with  a  slightly 
open  neck  and  short  sleeves  is  an 
eminently  satisfactory  one  for  warm 
weather  wear.  Here  is  one  that  is  made 
of  ring  dotted  batiste  with  trimming  of 
embroidery  that  is  daintiness  itself,  yet 
absolutely'  simple.  The  frock  is  made 
with  waist  and  skirt,  the  waist  being 
tucked  at  its  upper  edge.  The  sleeves  are 


6606  Child’s  Apron,  2,  4  and  6  years. 

medium  size  (10  years)  is  A/z  yards  27, 
3'/  yards  32  or  3  yards  44  inches  wide 
with"  1  *4 *  yards  of  embroidery  7  inches 
wide  for  the  epaulettes,  2^  yards  of  band¬ 
ing  and  1  yard  of  narrow  embroidery  for 
sleeve  frills  to  make  as  illustrated.  The 


’'Hit*  Master's  Voice 


5656  Girl’s  Dress,  6  to  12  years. 

pattern  5656  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Molasses  Cookies. — Two  cups  mo¬ 
lasses;  one-half  cup  sugar;  one  cup  short¬ 
ening;  one  egg;  one-half  cup  hot  water; 
two  teaspoonsful  soda  soda ;  one-half 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves  and 
allspice;  two  teaspoonsful  of  ginger; 
mix  soft.  mrs.  w.  s.  b. 


No  matter  where  you  live,  the 

VICTOR 

brings  the  living  voices  of  the 
world’s  greatest  musical  enter¬ 
tainers  into  your  home — the 
great  bands  and  orchestras  of  the 
world,  grand  opera  by  the  great¬ 
est  artists,  minstrels,  the  good 
old  songs,  and  the  popular  songs 
of  the  day. 

Why  not  have  the  best.  It 
costs  no  more,  and  is  very  easy 
to  get.  Your  dealer  is  glad  to 

sell  the  Victor  on  the  easy 
payment  plan. 

$io  to  $ioo.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  to  us.  > 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 

Box  56  Camden.  N  J 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 

WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  FOR¬ 
WARD  YOU  WITHOUT  COST 
A  COPY  OF  THE 

SPECIAL 
“JAMESTOWN 

^  CVDACITIOM”  ® 


(I 


EXPOSITION” 
NUMBER  OF, 

SEABOARD  MAGAZINE 


I) 


handsomely  illustrated, — containing  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  features  of  the  Exposition, 
as  well  as  many  interesting  articles  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  South 
and  the  territory  reached  by  the  SEABOARD 
AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 

WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  MAGAZINE,  but  take 
pleasure  in  sending  same  upon  request  in  order  that 
you  may  know  of  the  many  excellent  advantages  and 
possibilities  existing  in  our  mild  climate  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  profits  others  arc  realizing  daily 
along  our  line. 

The  SEABOARD  traverses  six  Southern 
States,  and  is  in  position  to  offer  a  variety  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  magazine 
will  interest  and  assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  is  great  and 
you  should,  therefore,  send  today  before  the  supply 
is  exhausted.  _ 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

Portsmouth,  -  Virginia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  DEPT.  18. 


IDLE  MONEY 
SHOULD  EARN 


5% 


Instead  of  keeping  unemployed  funds  you 
expect  to  use  later,  let  them  bear  earnings  at  5£ 
until  such  time  as  you  aro  ready  for  them.  We 
can  handle  such  funds  as  profitably  for  you  as 
more  permanent  accounts. 

We  are  Paying  5£  on  Savings. 

Start  any  time — withdraw  at 
your  option.  Earnings  computed 
for  each  day.  We  will  send  you  full 
information  ami  can  probably  re¬ 
fer  you  to  patrons  in  your  locality. 

Established  14  years.  TJnderNew 
York  Banking  Dept,  supervision. 

Assets  $1,750,000. 
Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 

6  Times  Bldg., Broadway,  flew  York 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

•  Springfield,  Mass. 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

Beautiful  and  economical  for 
Spring  and  Summer  dresses.  Some 
designs  have  a  new  silk  finish.  They 
wash  without  fading  and  they  wear 
long  because  their  quality  is  standard 
—  never  equaled  in  over  6o  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Si»t fison-ILddy  stone 
Shepherd  Plaids. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
__  __  have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

PRIN  I  O  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


EDdyston£ 


1907. 
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Homemade  Health  Foods. 

A  friend  in  a  nearby  city  has  a  large  J 
sale  for  bran  bread,  the  deputy  county 
clerk  being  the  first  one  to  mention  it, 
wishing  for  a  loaf  twice  a  week.  She 
recommended  it  to  others  who  lead  a 
sedentary  life,  for  its  action  on  digestion. 
The  following  is  the  formula :  One  quart 
and  a  fourth  of  bran;  one  pint  flour;  one 
pint  sour  milk;  one-helf  pint  New  Or¬ 
leans  molasses  (which  makes  it  sweeter 
than  I  like  it)  one  teaspoonful  soda;  one- 
half  teaspoonful  salt.  It  is  good  either 
with  .butter  or  in  milk. 

Another  excellent  idea  I  have  learned 
from  some  friends  who  make  their  own 
breakfast  food,  and  it  Is  delicious.  They 
have  a  coffee  mill,  kept  on  purpose  for 
f  rinding  wheat.  The  wheat  is  looked 
.  over,  washed  and  dried,  then  ground 
coarse  or  finer  as  they  desire,  and  the 
quantity  they  wish  for  one  meal  at  a 
time.  In  my  younger  days  I  remember 
my  father  taking  wheat  to  the  mill  and 
having  it  cracked.  Mother  used  to  steam 
it  for  hours,  and  what  a  delicious  feast 
it  was!  I  know  no  breakfast  foods  of  the 
present  time  could  equal  it. 

Again  in  war  time,  1861  to  1865,  when 
coffee  was  so  high,  we  browned  barley 
and  peas  to  use  in  its  stead.  Coffee  not 
agreeing  with  me  my  husband  got  some 
peas  not  long  ago,  which  when  browned 
and  an  egg  stirred  in,  could  hardly  be 
told  from  purchased  coffee  substitutes; 
we  prefer  it  to  them;  still,  it  is  not  Java 
or  Mocha,  mrs.  Frederick  c.  Johnson. 

Winter  SuppltesWithout  Cooking 

No  good  housewife  ever  has  too  many 
catsups  in  the  Winter  supply,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  arc  so  good  for  seasoning 
soups,  salads,  and  various  other  dishes, 
as  well  as  for  serving  with  meats  of  all 
kinds.  The  long  boiling,  and  much 
watching  required  in  the  making  of  the 
cooked  sorts  may  all  be  done  away  with 
if  one  chooses  with  no  loss  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  catsup.  The  following  recipe 
has  been  tested  year  after  year,  with  no 
failure,  so  it  is  given  without  hesitation 
to  even  the  most  inexperienced  worker. 

Uncooked  Tomato  Catsup. — Peel  and 
chop  a  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes  and  hang  fn 
bag,  to  drain  for  24  hours.  Add  to  the 
drained  tomato  four  bunches  of  celery 
(chopped  fine)  and  one  large  cupful  of 
chopped  onion.  Mix  the  three  vegetables 
thoroughly  and  then  add  one-fourth  cup 
of  salt;  one-fourth  cup  sugar;  two 
tablespoonfuls  mustard  seed;  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  ground  cinnamon;  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  ground  allspice,  and  two  large 
red  peppers,  chopped  fine.  Mix  very  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  cover  with  good  cider  vinegar, 
and  put  in  self-sealing  cans.  The  first 

year  that  I  used  the  above  recipe  I  opened 
a  can  of  the  catsup  a  few  weeks  after 
making  and  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
fresh,  raw  taste  of  the  tomato  that  I 
emptied  all  but  two  cans  of  the  stuff  into 
a  kettle ;  added  a  little  more  celery  and 
sugar,  and  cooked  it,  with  the  result  that 
I  had  a  supply  of  perfectly  delicious 
celery-sauce.  Later  in  the  season  I 
opened  one  of  the  cans  saved  and  found 
that  the  spices  and  other  flavors  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  tomato  and  removed  that  raw 
taste.  This  experience  is  given  for  the 
benefit  of  any  who  may,  like  myself,  dis¬ 
like  the  raw  tomato. 

Cucumber  Catsup. — Peel,  and  grate  the 
solid  meat  of  50  large  cucumbers  (be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  turn  yellow)  ;  chop  15 
large  onions  and  six  green  peppers. 

Put  all  in  colander  and  let  stand  two  or 
three  hours  to  drain,  then  add  six  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  black  pepper;  eight  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  three  quarts  of 
Strong  vinegar.  Mix  thoroughly  and  put 
in  air-tight  cans  or  bottles. 

Ripe  Cucumber  Catsup. — (Some  peo¬ 
ple  call  thin  a  “salad”  but  it  is  worth 
making  under  any  name.)  Peel  12  large, 
ripe  cucumbers;  remove  seeds  and  pulp; 
chop  the  solid  meat;  mix  with  it  a  cupful 
of  salt  and  hang  in  bag  to  drain.  Giop 
12  large  onions  and  six  peppers  and  mix 
with  the  cucumber.  Mix  together  one- 
fourth  pound  white  mustard  seed;  one- 
half  cupful  celery  seed,  and  one  cupful  of 
sugar.  Mix  all  together;  cover  with  cold 
vinegar ;  put  in  cans  and  fix  tops  firmly. 

The  above,  or  any  similar  preparations 
should  be  kept  in  a  dark,  cool  place.  If 
the  darkness  is  not  available,  wrap  the 
cans  with  paper,  eva  ryman-gaillard. 


The  Domestic  Partnership. 

Where  two  people,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
are  associated  together  in  the  maintain¬ 
ing  of  a  home,  each  one  has  his  or  her 
own  problems  to  work  out,  and  each  is 
inclined  to  look  only  at  one  side.  Some 
there  may  be  who  are  so  constituted  that 
they  cannot  see  but  one  side.  Others  who 
have  broader  minds  and  livelier  imagina¬ 
tions,  are  able  to  see  both  sides,  but  to 
.actually  experience  both  sides  as  I  have 
done,  is,  I  believe  rather  unusual.  It 
has  happened  to  me  to  be  the  man  of  the 
house,  and  also  on  occasion  to  be  the 
housekeeper  for  weeks  at  a  time.  So  I 
feel  that  I  have  unusual  qualifications  for 
presenting  both  sides  of  the  case. 

Tt  is  often  the  little  things  that  cause 
rouble.  Your  nice  new  gasoline  engine 
may  refuse  to  run  some  fine  morning. 
It  may  take  you  hours  to  locate  the  trou¬ 
ble,  but  when  it  is  found  it  may  be  some 
little  thing  that  you  can  remedy  in  a  few 
minutes. _  _  With  the  domestic  machine 
some  trifling  thing  that  could  easily  be 
avoided  may  eventually  bring  its  days  of 
usefulness  to  an  end,  or  if  not  that,  cause 
ic  to  drag  and  grind  and  clatter.  Often¬ 
times  a  little  oil  on  the  bearings  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  everything  run 
smoothly.  I  don't  set  myself  up  .as  an 
expert  domestic  machinist,  but  I  do  think 
I  know  a  few  of  the  bearings  where  the 
oil  of  tact,  good  temper  and  toleration 
needs  to  be  applied  to  prevent  friction  and 
hot  boxes. 

His  Side. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  consider  Mary  as 
a  mere  accessory  to  my  comfort,  or  as 
simply  a  useful  article  of  household  fur¬ 
niture.  She  is  ornamental  as  well — when 
she  has  her  hair  combed  and  a  becoming 
diess  on.  But  I  realize,  also,  that  she  is 
a  woman  with  a  mind  of  her  own,  and 
with  her  own  ideas  of  what  she  wants 
her  life  to  be.  Keeping  this  in  mind  all 
the  time,  and  with  a  perfect  willingness 
that  she  should  have  all  the  pleasures 
and  recreation  possible,  I  still  think,  con¬ 
sidering  the  partnership,  and  that  we  are 
supposed  to  share  alike  in  both  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  responsibilities  of  it,  that  there  are 
certain  things  I  have  a  right  to  expect. 
Mary  understands  this  as  well  as  1  do 
and  I  very  seldom  have  any  excuse  for 
finding  fault  with  her. 

Having  meals  on  time  and  having  them 
well  cooked  and  enough  of  them,  is  one 
of  the  first  duties  a  wife  owes  her  hus¬ 
band.  Now  don’t  think  that  I  am  one 
who  care  for  nothing  but  eating,  for  I 
am  not.  Everybody  knows  that  if  fuel  is 
not  added  to  the  fire,  it  will  go  out,  and 
the  faster  it  burns  the  sooner  this  hap¬ 
pens.  Well,  you  take  a  farmer  who  works 
hard  out  of  doors  as  I  do,  and  when  meal 
time  comes  his  system  cries  out  for  fuel. 
A  woman  who  works  in  the  house  all  the 
forenoon,  and  especially  if  a  good  part  of 
that  work  is  in  the  preparation  of  food, 
has  no  conception  of  a  farmer's  appetite. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  partnership, 
Mary  had  a  very  delicate  appetite.  She 
cooked  dainty  things  that  tasted  delicious 
but  left  an  aching  void  in  a  man’s  stom¬ 
ach.  One  day  I  thought  I’d  give  her  an 
object  lesson,  so  I  told  her  I  wanted  her 
to  help  me  cultivate  the  potatoes,  and  we 
did  up  the  housework  together  and  then 
went  out  in  the  field.  She  led  the  horse, 
and  every  little  while  I’d  have  her  stop, 
so  as  not  to  get  too  tired,  and  we’d  hunt 
for  Potato  bugs.  I  kept  this  up  for  two 
hours,  the  outdoor  air  and  the  exercise 
doing  their  work  for  her.  “Are  you 
tired?”  I  asked  when  we  got  through. 
“No,”  she  answered,  “but  I  am  so  hun¬ 
gry/”  “So  am  I,”  I  said.  She  looked  at 
me  sharply.  “You  poor  man!”  she  cried 
suddenly,  “I  never  realized.” 

Well,  it  wasn’t  but  a  little  while  after 
she  had  gone  back  into  the  house  that  I 
saw  her  run  out  and  hail  the  butcher, 
and  when  I  went  in  to  dinner  she  had  on 
the  table  an  abundance  of  mashed  pota¬ 
toes,  juicy  steak,  hot  johnny  cake  and 
hot  gingerbread,  with  cold  milk  to  drink. 
What  is  more,  she  did  ample  justice  to 
the  meal  herself.  She’s  quick  about  see¬ 
ing  through  things,  Mary  is,  and  when 
we  got  up  from  the  table,  she  said  with  a 
laugh,  “I  mean  to  go  out  of  doors  every 
day,  John,  so  I  can  realize  your  appetite, 
but  if  I  should  forget  and  go  to  starving 
you  again,  just  ask  me  to  help  you  culti¬ 
vate,  and  that  will  remind  me.” 

It  isn’t  such  a  lot  of  kinds  of  things  a 
man  wants,  but  a  reasonable  variety  from 
day  to  day,  and  a  plenty  of  a  few  things 
that  are  well  cooked  at  each  meal.  And 
things  that  are  supposed  to  be  hot,  he 
likes  to  have  hot,  and  not  lukewarm  and 
fast  growing  stone  cold.  Some  men  may 
be  different,  but  I  don’t  like  to  have  Mary 
ask  me  what  to  have  for  dinner.  I  real¬ 
ize,  for  I’ve  been  there  myself,  that  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  think  what  to  get,  but 
it  is  also  somewhat  hard  at  times  to  think 
which  of  a  dozen  outdoor  jobs  to  do.  But 
I  don’t  run  into  the  house  and  ask  Mary 
about  it.  We  each  try  to  look  after  the 
little  details  of  our  own  department,  con¬ 
sulting  together  only  on  more  important 
matters.  Two  other  little  things  are 


quite  important — the  keeping  of  a  man’s 
clothes  mended  and  the  buttons  on,  and 
the  keeping  of  his  lantern  in  good  run¬ 
ning  order. 

Life  isn’t  all  hard  work — or  shouldn’t 
be,  and  when  I  sit  down  to  rest  of  an 
evening  I  like  to  see  Mary  sitting  also 
with  idle  hands.  Then  we  can  talk  things 
over  comfortably.  But  if  she  should  be 
working  in  a  nervous  way  and  sighing 
occasionally,  how  much  comfort  could  I 
take?  There  are  women  who  do  not 
seem  to  want  their  men  folks  ever  to  see 
them  resting,  but  give  the  impression  that 
they  are  much  abused  and  hard-worked. 
It  must  make  the  men  feel  real  happy,  I 
should  imagine.  But  Mary  is  all  right, 
she  never  forces  her  work  on  my  notice. 
When  for  any  reason  I  come  into  the 
house  she  always  has  a  smile  for  me — now 
don’t  laugh.  I  know  it  is  an  old  rule,  but 
I’d  rather  be  smiled  at  tha'n  frowned  at 
— and  she  drops  whatever  work  she  may 
be  doing  and  gives  me  a  few  minutes  of 
her  time,  and  then  we  both  go  back  to  our 
work  feeling  better  for  the  pleasant  little 
chat.  I  wouldn’t  know  that  she  ever  did 
any  work,  only  that  I  can  see  that  it  gets 
done.  Why,  she  sometimes  leaves  the 
supper  dishes  so  that  we  can  have  our  rest 
time  together.  And  she  neveer  sighs. 
I’m  so  thankful  for  that.  I  should  take 
to  the  woods  or  dissolve  the  partnership 
if  she  did ;  it  is  an  awful  habit. 

You  may  think  from  this  that  Mary  and 
I  get  along  better  than  most  people.  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  you.  It  is 
because  we  both  try  all  the  time  to  do  the 
square  thing  by  each  other  and  use  plenty 
of  the  oil  I  spoke  of.  If  T  conducted  my¬ 
self  as  some  men  do,  I  should  not  expect 
Mary  to  do  all  these  things  that  she  does 
to  make  me  comfortable  and  contented. 
She’d  have  a  perfect  right  to  sigh,  or 
throw  things  at  me,  or  leave  the  domestic 
machine  to  go  to  smash.  As  it  is  we 
manage  to  keep  it  running  smoothly. 

Her  Side. 

One  fhmg  which  causes  a  great  deal 
of  feeling  between  some  husbands  and 
wives  never  has  troubled  us  in  the  least — 
that  is,  building  the  fires.  If  it  comes 
handy  I  do  it,  and  if  John  has  the  spare 
time,  he  does  it.  Neither  of  us  care  any¬ 
thing  about  it  either  way.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  it  little  short  of  a  crime 
for  a  man  to  permit  his  wife  to  build  the 
fire,  but  if  there  are  kindlings  handy — 
and  John  is  very  good  about  keeping  the 
kindling. basket,  wood  box  and  coal  hods 
full — I  don’t  mind  doing  it  any  more 
than  any  other  part  of  housework.  In 
Winter,  of  course,  I. might  feel  differently 
but  we  burn  coal  then,  so  I  don’t  have  to 
get  up  in  the  cold. 

But  there  was  one  time  when  something 
else  threatened  trouble,  and  that  was 
John’s  habit  of  not  coming  to  meals  as 
soon  as  I  called.  Sometimes  he  would 
wait  so  long  that  things  would  get  cold, 
but  if  I  counted  on  his  being  late  and 
called  before  dinner  was  quite  ready,  why 
he  was  sure  to  come  right  away  and  then 
he’d  look  surprised  and  say.  “I  thought 
you  called  me!” 

Well,  I  couldn’t  understand  it,  so  I  had 
a  serious  talk  with  him  one  day.  "This 
hoeing  out  your  row  idea  is  all  very  well 
in  theory,”  1  said,  “but  it  is  very  vexa¬ 
tious  to  the  housekeeper.  There  is'  more  or 
less  planning,  work  and  judgment  needed 
in  the  preparing  of  a  meal,  and  it  isn’t 
pleasant  to  have  your  work  all  spoiled 
just  because  folks  won’t  come  when  they 
are  called.”  Well,  John  was  ever  so  nice 
and  reasonable  about  it,  and  since  then 
has  come  promptly  when  I  blow  the 
horn.  Sometimes  he  gets  ready  a  little 
before  I  do,  and  then  he  lends  a  hand  and 
fills  the  teakettle  or  brings  in  some  wood. 
And  he  is  nice  about  it,  too.  You  know 
a  man  can  do  a  little  tiling  like  filling  a 
teakettle  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  either 
a  woman’s  love  and  devotion,  or  her 
enmity  and  aversion.  John  does  it  the 
former  way.  Pie  doesn’t  wear  the  air  of 
a  martyr,  and  his  manner  does  not  say 
plainer  than  words,  “I  am  doing  work 
that  is  far  beneath  my  station  in  life,  and 
I  feel  very  much  abused,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  it.” 

There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why 
John  and  I  should  not  help  in  little  ways 
on  each  other’s  work  when  there  is  occa¬ 
sion  for  it.  When  he  wants  to  go  away 
for  a  day,  he  arranges  things  so  I  can  at¬ 
tend  to  the  chores  easily — and  when  I  go 
away,  I  leave  plenty  to  eat  in  the  pantry 
so  that  he  gets  along  all  right.  Neither 
of  us  feels  abused  or  neglected.  The  one  1 
that’s  left  at  home  may  be  a  bit  lone¬ 
some,  but  that  is  made  up  for  when  the 
other  one  comes  home  with  quantities  of 
new  impressions  to  impart.  We  both 
try  to  remember  everything  we  see  and 
hear  while  we  are  away,  so  that  when 
we  tell  of  our  experiences  it  is  almost  as 
if  we  went  together. 

If  I  seem  to  have  less  to  complain  of 
than  some  women,  I  think  it’  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  this  habit  of  talking.  We  can 
talk  things  over  and  make  suggestions 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  good  humored. 

D.  B. 


SAVE  y2 

on  House  Painting  By  Using 

Averill  Paint 

TT  lasts  from  six  to  ten  years,  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  any  other  paint.  This 
means  a  positive  saving  of  50#  or  more. 

AVERILL  PAINT  lias  stood  the  test  of  40 
years  of  extensive  and  successful  use  on 
houses  small  and  large.  It  is  ready  for  use, 
easily  applied. and  dries  with  a  beautiful  last¬ 
ing  gloss.  IT  IS  AMPLY  GUARANTEED. 
Write  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  to 

AVERILL  PAINT  CO.,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS.  ESTABLISHED  1866. 
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'aRn°dN  ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  I  fit  Isn’t  the  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
it.  Hftaj  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Toll 
ub  about  your  building  and  lot  un  qunt©  you 
factory  prices.  Writ©  for  MotalGooda  Catalog 
No.  R31  It  Is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FARM  TELEPHONES 

Save  their  cost  in  one  year 

I)o  you  realize  the  real  value  of  the  actual 
time  you  spend  going1  to  town  or  your 
neighbors  on  errands  you  could  do  on  the 
phone?  You  want  John  to  come  to  work 
for  you  tomorrow;  you  want  to  know  if 
a  machine  part  has  arrived  at  the  Express 
Otlice;  you  want  the  Doctor  for  a  sick 
child,  or  the  Veterinary  for  a  sick  horse. 
You  say  there  Is  no  telephone  system? 
Then  you  are  just  the  man  we  want  to 
correspond  with.  We  can  show  you  how 
to  make  a  handsome  profit  by  organizing 
a  farm  telephone  line  and  we  will  tell 
yon  how  to  organize,  how  to  build  and 
bow  to  operate.  Write  for  our  free  bul¬ 
letin  226X. 

American  Electric  Telephone  To., 
6400  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

WFI  I  drilling 

T?  JU  L/  Lt  MACHINES 

wWagfiaaMras 

wheels  or  on  sills  With  engines  or  horse  powers  KtVone 

sx  s'a 


WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
’  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
‘‘The  wheels  of  the 

_ _ ...  ...  gods  grind  slow  but 

exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  -  top 

the  ntrind  opun)a  Car(j0|1  Bisulphide’^  doing! 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  1’enn  Van,  N.  Y. 

BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  1  eas,  Coffees,  Raking  Powder  Ex- 
i  raets  ami  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer,  tor  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

„  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
It-3d  \esev  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


RRflYFN  fifllfP-"'0  offer  an  exceptional 
UIIUAL.il  UHTVCi  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cake  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  110  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Riscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thrash¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■onarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Corilandt  St.,  Now  York. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
„„  PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYBACUSB,  ».  Y. 


Easy  Put  Up 

Can’t  sag  or  loosen 
when  it  is  up,  because 
every  wire  and  stay  in  the  | 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

is  strongly  made  and  carefully  tested. 
Wear 8  far  longer  than  ordinary  woven  wire 
fence.  Send  for  free  catalogue*  We  pay  freight. 
THE  FROST  ftTHK  FENCK  CO.*  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H*  »-  1>KAKK  &  CO.,  90  West  St,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TWEMTY  TO  ONE 

We’(l  rather  pret  twenty  small  orders 
than  one  big  order  for  same  amount  of 

ALL  No.  9  STEEL  WIRE 

Empire  Fence 

Because  it  makes  more  farmers 
acquainted  with  it. 

Ve  want  you  to  know  about  tills 
fence.  Knowing  Empire 
fence  makes  the  sales. 

We  want  a  small 
order.  EMPIRE 
fence  sold  you  at  wholesale. all 
ready  to  staple  to  posts.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  Write  today  for  more 
Information  about  the  So.  'j  wire. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  >  Adrian,  Mlchigi* 


Look 

Into 

It. 


We 


Pay 
The 

freight 
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Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  May  31,  1907,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2.  red, 
No.  1,  Northern 
Corn  . 


Oats 

Rye 


in  elevator 
Duluth’. . .  . 


1.02 

1.12 

.04 

.51 

.84 


Bran  . 

Middlings  . 
Red  Dog  . . 
Hominy  chop 
Oil  meal  .  . 


MILLFEED. 

. 22.50 

. 23.50 


@24.50 

@26.00 

@26.50 

@23.25 

@29.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hav,  prime,  ton .  — 

No.  1  .  — 

No.  2  . . 

Clover,  mixed . 17.00 

Clover  . 15.00 


@24.00 

@23.00 

@22.00 

@20.00 

@18.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.41  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

.  23 

@ 

@ 

25 

24 

Lower  grades  . 

.  19 

@ 

22 

@ 

24 

( ct 

21 

Packing  stock  . 

.  15 

@ 

19 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

— 

@ 

>2% 

Common  to  good . 

.  10%  @ 

12 

Part  skims . 

5 

@ 

8  % 

Utica  market,  top  quotation. 

.  - 

@ 

12 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white  . 

.  - 

@ 

19 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  18 

@ 

18% 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

@ 

18 

Lower  grades  . 

.  16 

@ 

17% 

Western  and  southern . 

.  15%  @ 

17% 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 

.1.90 

@2 

.25 

Medium  . 

@1.80 

@  1 .90 

Red  kidney  . 

@2 

.45 

White  kidney  . 

@2 

.85 

Yellow  eye  . 

@1.85 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  best . 

8 

@ 

8% 

Common  to  good . 

5%@ 

7% 

Sun  dried  . 

5 

@ 

6 

Cherrjes  . 

.  IS 

@1 

18% 

Raspberries  . 

.  30 

@ 

31 

FRESTI  FRUITS. 


Apples,  best,  bbl .  — 

Common  to  good . 2.50 

Peaches.  Fla.,  carrier . 2.00 

Strawberries,  Norfolk,  qt .  7 

Md.  and  Eastern  Shore .  8 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  crate . 2.50 

Watermelons,  each  .  50 


@  6.50 
@5.50 
@3.25 

@  U 
@  1 2 
@4.50 
@  60 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00 

Southern,  new  . 3.50 

Old,  180  lbs . 2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  barrel . 2.50 

Asparagus,  dozen  . 1.75 

Beefs  &  Carrots,  new,  100  belts. 2. 00 

Cucumbers,  bushel  . 1.25 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl . 1.75 

Sweet  Corn,  southern,  100.... 2. 50 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 4.00 

Kale,  barrel  . 100 

String  beans,  bushel . 1.50 

Lettuce,  %-bbl.  basket . 1.00 

Spinach,  barrel  . 1.25 

Onions,  bushel  . 2.00 

Salsify,  100  bunches . 4.00 

Peppers,  carrier  . 1.00 

Parsley,  barrel  . 7.00 

Peas,1  bushel  . 1  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  75 

Tomatoes,  carrier  . 2.00 


@6.50 
@5.50 
@2.50 
@  4.no 
@4.75 
@5.00 
@2.00 
@2.50 
@4.00 
@6.00 
@  1 .50 
@3.00 
@2.00 
@1:75 
@3.00 
@  6.00 
@2.50 
@10.00 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@4.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Spring  chickens,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

— 

@ 

@ 

@ 

33 

16 

10 

Turkeys  . 

— 

@ 

14 

Ducks.  Spring  . 

— 

(3) 

21 

8 

(Sj 

10 

Pigeons,  pair  . 

@ 

30 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkevs  . 

12 

@ 

14 

Broilers,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  lb. 

35 

@ 

45 

11 

@ 

15 

Ducks  . 

11 

@ 

14% 

8 

@ 

13 

Squabs,  dozen  . 

2.00 

@E 

i.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veal  . 

.  8 

@ 

12 

l^imbs,  hothouse,  head . 

@>6.00 

Pork  . 

8%@ 

9% 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania . 

33 

@ 

34 

Unwashed  Delaine . 

Michigan  fine  washed . 

— 

@ 

24 

LIVE  STOCK. 

@6.50 

@4.60 

@r 

>.00 

Calves  . 

4.00 

@7.00 

@0.50 

Lambs  . 

6.00 

@10.00 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Lemon  Business. — Trade  lias  been  very 
good  despite  the  cold,  late  Spring.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  pure  food  law  has  de¬ 
cidedly  benefited  the  lemon  business,  as  it 
shuts  out  the  artificial  acid  lemonade.  This 
stuff  is  still  vended  about  the  streets,  but 
not  to  the  extent  formerly  noted,  and  the 
sellers  run  a  constant  risk  of  getting  into 
trouble.  At  the  first  of  this  week  the  supply 
of  Sicilian  lemons  in  this  country  and  on 
the  way  was  estimated  at  360,000  boxes, 
running  from  300  to  360  lemons  each.  The 
best  of  these  are  mow  bringing  about  $4.50 
per  box  wholesale. 

Cherries  from  California  are  arriving  in 
carload  lots,  selling  at  $1.50  to  $5.25  per 
flat  box  containing  about  460  cubic  inches, 
or  a  trifle  over  4y2  quarts.  The  top  price 
named,  over  $1  per  quart,  is  rather  high  for 
pie  making.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
no  commercial  experimemts  have  been  made 
in  the  East  in  handling  cherries  after  the 
California  plan,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  flat  box  and  extra  care  im  packing  would 
pay.  The  California  cherries  strike  this 
market  at  a  time  when  cherries  are  a  novelty, 
and  thus  far  the  supply  has  scarcely  been 
large  enough  to  do  away  with  the  novelty 
element.  But  when  our  local  crop  ripens, 
cherries  become  a  staple,  and  few  would  pay 
double  price  for  fancy  packing,  when  just  as 
good  fruit  can  be  had  in  quart  or  four-pound 
handle  baskets.  There  Is,  nowever,  room 
for  improvements  in  methods  of  marketing 
our  local  cherries.  Cherries  should  be  picked 
by  the  stems  and  laid  into  shallow  vessels. 
The  'four-pound  grape  basket  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cherry  package,  and  If  the  fruit  is 
not  pinched  when  packed,  leaky  baskets  are 
seldom  seen.  The  16-quart  peach  basket  is 
sometimes  used,  but  if  the  cherries  are  at 
all  ripe  those  in  the  lower  half  will  be 
crushed  by  the  weight  above.  w.  w.  H. 


HEN  TURKEYS. 

“  What  She  Said/' 

The  Hope  Farm  man  is  smart,  but  not 
versed  in  turkey  lore.  Nearlv  all  turkeys  con¬ 
tinue  to  lay  for  a  few  days  after  they  com¬ 
mence  to  show  signs  of  becoming  broody, 
even  after  they  stay  on  over  night.  We 
have  one  that  laid  five  eggs  this  week,  and 
was  off  only  one  day  in  the  time.  As  a  rule 
they  cannot  be  moved  successfullv  until  after 
they  stop  laying.  Had  he  nreDared  a  nice 
nest  for  his  wayward,  roadside  ben  where  he 
wanted  her  to  sit,  put  three  china  eggs  in  it, 
and  after  she  had  settled  down  to  business, 
be  bad  carefully  lifted  her  from  the  nest  just 
at  dusk,  and  put  her  gently  on  his  nest,  she 
would  have  accepted  with  thanks.  If  he  and 
the  children  and  the  dog  went  after  her 
with  baste,  noise  and  daylight,  and  yanked 
her  ofT  by  one  leg  and  scared  her  out  of  her 
wits  before  they  got  her  to  his  nest,  and 
then  jammed  her  into  a  dark,  empty  barrel, 
which  she  would  never  have  entered  herself, 
she  would  rebel,  of  course.  A  big  barn  door 
is  about  as  small  a  hole  as  you  can  drive  a 
turkey  into.  I  have  moved  three  this  Spring 
which  are  now  sitting  in  shallow  drygoods 
boxes.  One  was  brought  from  the  woods. 
Moral — “Get  Madame  to  handle  the  hen  tur¬ 
keys.”  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


Lost  By  Exfress. — The  majority  of  your 
readers  regard  this  explanation  of  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  as  a  fake,  but  if  the  committee  really 
did  send  it  and  it  was  lost,  they  can  prove  the 
transaction  by  showing  their  receipt  for  the 
package  from  the  express  company.  It  is 
unusual  to  send  such  a  package  by  express 
when  the  mail  is  cheaper,  quicker  and  safer, 
and  it  is  equally  strange  that  there  should 
be  only  one  copy  in  existence.  Are  we  to 
infer  that  the  committee  is  as  slow  to  adopt 
modern  improvements  as  they  are  to  seek 
to  find  out  the  truth?  It  is  a  pretty  small 
concern  nowadays  that  does  not  own  a  type¬ 
writer  or  a  letter  press  that  does  not  make 
a  carbon  copy,  and  it  is  a  very  careless  one 
that  does  not  file  a  copy.  Show  a  receipt. 

C.  E.  C. 


REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 

The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER,  .  .  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
S.  P.  FRANCHOT,  .  .  .  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH,  .  .  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY, . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M,  WILCOX,  ....  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  .  .  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Barred  Rock  and  Brown  Leghorn  Hens 

cheap.  Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


PI  CACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LlHoL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E  B  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


FRUITS, 

Vegetables,  Dressed  Lambs,  Calves,  Hot¬ 
house  products,  etc.,  wanted.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer. 

p.  M.  ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  I’RODllCK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  30  Little  1  2t!i  St.,  New  York. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS;  improved;  productive  soil; 

selling  cheap.  Splendid  climate — good  schools. 
Write  for  list20.  Benham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich. 


CHRONIC  COUGH  IN  HORSE. 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  a  horse 
with  a  cough?  I  have  a  young  mare  that 
has  had  a  hacking  cough  for  some  time.  I 
have  tried  lots  of  different  remedies,  but  do 
no  good.  n.  c.  h. 

Cough  may  be  due  to  one  of  a  great 
many  different  causes,  and  the  special 
cause  should,  of  course,  be  determined 
and  removed  as  the  chief  step  in  success¬ 
ful  treatment.  On  general  principles, 
however,  glyco-heroin  in  dose  of  half  to 
one  ounce  two  or  three  times  daily  as 
found  necessary  will  prove  effective.  Wet 
all  food ;  avoid  dusty  hay ;  have  teeth  put 
in  proper  order,  and  see  that  the  stable  is 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  well  ventilated, 
to  prevent  emanations  of  noxious  gases 
that  prove  irritating  to  the  sensitive  lining 
of  the  throat,  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 

KING  VENTILATING  SYSTEM. 

Does  the  ventilating  shaft  in  the  King  sys¬ 
tem  of  ventilation  pass  out  through  the  roof, 
or  is  it  sufficient  to  have  it  terminate  be¬ 
neath  the  roof  in  the  interior  of  the  barn? 
My  ridge  is  40  feet  high.  F.  w.  k. 

Strykersville,  N.  Y. 

The  ventilating  shaft  should  always 
pass  through  the  roof,  and  to  a  point 
high  enough  so  there  will  be  nothing  to 


Summer  Hotel 


ON  FISHER’S 
ISLAND, NEW 
YORK. in  Long 
Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
let  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade;  accommodate  100;  popular  resort:  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  City 


ONCE  A  YEAR  LICE  FAINT  will  keep 
houses,  brooders,  etc.,  free  from  mites  if  used 
once  a  year;  50c.  gal.  Woodsdale  Poultry  Plant, 

Summit,  R.  I. 


100  ACRE  FARM 

WITH 

STOCK  AND  TOOLS  $1,600. 

Outs  25  tons  of  hay :  400  cords  of  hardwood.  Quite 
a  lot  of  hemlock;  40  bbls.  of  apples  in  season  from 
orchard;  7  room  bouse;  barn  40x60  with  cellar; 
shingled  walls;  convenient  out  buildings.  Maple 
shade;  owner  lias  other  business,  and  to  settle  affairs 
Quickly  will  include  2  horses,  2  cows,  wagons,  farm 
tools  and  machinery  for  only  $1,000.  For  travelling 
details  see  No.  1543,  page  4  “Strout’s  List  18. ’  Copy 
mailed  FREE.  It  describes  hundreds  of  farm  bar¬ 
gains  through  ten  states.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept.  42, 
ISO  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER 

■^>0.  W“  W A  cheap,  effective  dis- 
,  sy/M A.\  nNYvl  infectant  and  remedy, 
m  in  powder  form  to  be 
■HIHw  dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
31bs.  50c.  6 X  Lbs. $1.00.  (f.  o.  b.N.  Y.  City)  , 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  , 
Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


FIVE  MINUTE  TALK 


prevent  direct  passage  of  wind  across 
the  top  of  the  flue.  In  this  system  of  ven¬ 
tilation  the  force  of  aspiration  produced 
by  currents  of  air  passing  over  the  top 
of  the  flue,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  success.  I  do  know  of  one 
barn,  however,  where  the  flues  were  run 
to  the  cupola  with  the  intention  of  con¬ 
tinuing  them.  Delay  was  caused  lor 
some  reason,  and  yet  they  worked  fairly 
well.  The  location  of  this  barn  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  favorable.  If  one  will  study 
the  workings  of  a  chimney  he  will  have 
all  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  venti¬ 
lation  flue.  While  the  flue  might  work  in 
some  cases  in  cold  weather,  the  tendency 
would  he  to  condense  the  moisture  at  the 
mouth  of  the  flue,  even  though  there  was 
some  circulation  of  air  through  the  flue. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  current 
of  air  is  laden  with  water  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  and  it  must  reach  the  outside  air 
before  condensation  takes  place,  or  trouble 
will  follow.  H.  E.  COOK. 


SENT  FREE  “HOW  TO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  AND  M  ITES,”by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  OUTING 


Business  Hen,  Collingwood . 75 

Care  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.25 

Campbell’s  Handbook  of  Synonyms . 50 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  Shaw.  1.12 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Fruit  Harvesting  and  Marketing,  Waugh  1.00 
Farmer’s  Veterinary  Advisor,  Law....  3.00 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.00 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.59 

Landscape  Gardening,  Long . 25 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh . 50 

Medical  Dictionary,  Black .  2.66 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing.  . . .  1.00 

Methods  of  Testing  Milk,  Van  Slyke. .  .75 

Mushroom  Growing,  Falconer .  1.00 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 


THE  RURAL  NEW=Y0RKER,  New  York. 


WAIST 

HIGH 


Only  $29.75  L°oVhdVwn 

AMERICAN 


Cream  Separator 

Guaranteed  to  Skim  Closer  than  any  Separator  in  the  World. 
Sold  direct  from  the  factory.  We  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Hand  Separators  in  America.  You  save  all  agent’s,  dealer’s 
and  even  mail  order  house  profits.  We  have  the  most  liberal  30 
DAYS’ TRIAL,  freight  paid  offer.  Write  for  it  today  Ournew, 
low  down ,  waist  high  Separator  is  the  finest,  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market ;  no  other  separator  compares  with  it  in  close 
skimming,  ease  of  cleaning,  easy  running,  simplicity,  strength  or 
quality.  Our  own  (the  manufacturer’s)  longterm  term  guarantee 
protects  you  on  every  AMERICAN  Machine.  Don’t  buy  a 
separator  from  any  agent,  dealer,  or  mail  order  house  ;  don’t 
make  any  contract  or  agreement;  don’t  accept  any  machine  finally 
until  you  run  a  few  gallons  of  milk  through  our  new,  comfortable 

waist  high  AMERICAN.  Use  It  every  day  for  a  month  and  see  how  It 
outclasses  every  Other  machine.  We  can  ship  immediately.  Let  us 
send  you  our  new  Cream  Separator  Offer.  Its  different  from  any 
other,  just  as  our  new,  waist  high  AMERICAN  is  miles  in  advance, 
years  ahead  of  any  other  separator  in  the  world. 

Write  for  our  great  offer  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1066,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


asa07. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

This  is  from  a  prominent  breeder : 

I  regret  exceedingly  the  loss  of  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.'s  report  the  express  company  lost,  and 
hope  the  committee  may  remember  part  of  it 
anyway.  I  did  not  expect  they  would  do 
anything  but  whitewash  Dawley,  bub  I  don't 
see  that  they  even  did  that,  simply  made 
a  bungle  of  the  job.  Are  you  going  to  drop 
It?  c.  A. 

New  York. 

Since  that  was  written  the  report 
has  been  made  public.  The  report  is  not 
a  whitewash.  The  committee  did  all  it 
could  by  way  of  apology  and  denial,  but 
it  admits  that  at  least  one  cow  does  not 
fit  the  papers,  and  of  others  it  is  only 
said  that  they  could  be  the  ones  described 
in  the  papers.  This  breeder  asks :  “Are 
you  going  to  drop  it?”  Why,  sir,  we 
have  not  yet  begun.  We  had  hoped  that 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  would  handle  this  matter 
in  a  way  to  make  further  exposure  un¬ 
necessary.  .Now  the  whole  sickening  story 
must  be  told. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Lake  Brie 
Seed  Co.  of  West  Seneca,  N.  Y.  ?  They  are 
selling  seed  corn  and  also  selling  silos. 

New  York.  c.  s.  k. 

Yes,  we  know  a  whole  lot  about  them. 
See  issue  of  April  20,  page  355.  If  you 
believe  ten  per  cent  of  what  these  people 
tell  you,  you  are  easy.  Our  information 
and  belief  is  that  they  take  common  west¬ 
ern  corn  out  of  the  elevators,  give  it  a 
new  name,  and  sell  it  as  a  special  variety. 
Practically  the  same  thing  is  done  with 
potatoes  and  other  seeds. 

I  like  the  way  your  paper  Is  exposing  the 
crooks  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  I  was  In 
New  York  in  the  latter  sixties,  and  if  I 
should  get  over  again  any  time,  I  shall  be 
sure  to  come  to  see  you  and  the  new  print¬ 
ing  press  you  speak  of.  In  the  meantime  I 
send  you  check  for  $3.  h.  j.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  this  good  friend  calls  we  hope 
the  new  press  will  be  in  operation,  print¬ 
ing  papers  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  a 
minute,  as  it  will  be  capable  of  doing. 
But  whether  it  is  or  not  he  will  always 
find  our  latchstring  out,  so  that  he  can 
walk  right  in  without  knocking,  and  this 
applies  to  every  farmer  in  the  country 
who  finds  time  to  favor  us  with  a  call. 
We  appreciate  the  sentiment  that  prompts 
this  good  friend  to  send  a  remittance  for 
three  years  to  help  along  in  the  payment 
of  the  press.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  there  are  enough  others  who 
would  if  requested  do  the  same  thing  to 
pay  for  the  press  before  the  first  paper 
is  run  on  it.  But  we  do  not  need  to  ask 
this,  and  shall  not  ask  it.  We  only  re¬ 
quest  that  each  one  send  in  his  renewal 
promptly  when  the  expiration  notice 
reaches  him,  and  if  this  be  done,  we  will 
take  care  of  the  press  all  right.  The  ex¬ 
tra  help  you  can  do  by  sending  in  the 
new  names.  As  you  know,  10  cents  will 
pay  for  a  new  subscription  for  10  weeks. 

An  inquiry  comes  to  us  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  in  reference  to  a  nursery  company 
whose  agent  claims  that  he  has  a  scale- 
proof  plum,  and  a  new  prune  that  will 
dry  itself  without  heat  or  evaporation. 
We  should  call  it  a  doubtful  recommend 
for  the  prune.  A  shriveled-up  fruit  of 
any  kind  is  the  last  thing  anyone  would 
care  to  have.  A  scale-proof  plum  is,  of 
course,  a  fake.  The  firm  may  not  be,  and 
probably  is  not,  responsible  for  the  agent’s 
representation,  but  he  affords  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  giving  direct  orders  to  some  re¬ 
sponsible  house. 

No  use  talking,  we  have  the  best 
natured  friends  in  existence.  When 
we  said  we  would  ship  the  grapes 
up  to  June  15,  we  calculated  we  could  do 
so  on  account  of  the  late  cold  Spring. 
When  we  got  word  from  the  nursery 
that  it  was  impossible  to  send  out  any 
more  with  safety,  we  had  about  two 
thousand  orders  ready  to  go  out.  We 
had  to  send  these  a  letter  of  explanation. 
We  knew  there  would  be  some  disap¬ 
pointment.  We  expected  some  complaint, 
but  not  a  word  of  complaint  has  reached 
us.  The  replies  are  practically  all  like 
the  following: 

Yours  of  the  14th  inst.  just  received;  in 
regard  to  the  grape,  it  suits  me  much  better 
to  get  it  this  Fall  than  this  Spring,  as  it  will 


be  better  to  set  it  out  in  the  Fall  this  far 
south.  Yours  with  very  best  wishes. 

Mississippi.  w.  o.  v. 

Yours  of  Mav  18  received  in  regard  to 
grapevine,  which  will  be  thankfully  received 
whenever  it  suits  your  convenience. 

Virginia.  j.  c.  B. 

Of  course  if  there  had  been  any  seri¬ 
ous  complaint,  we  would  simply  return 
the  remittance.  We  are  always  ready  to 
do  this  for  any  cause  whatever,  but  it  is 
especially  pleasing  to  receive  such  kindly 
and  considerate  assurances  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Do  you  know  what  those  little  10  weeks 
for  10  cents  subscriptions  mean?  The  two 
letters  that  follow  may  give  you  a  hint : 

Emclosed  you  will  find  my  check  for  $2 
to  be  applied  to  my  subscription  account  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  am  one  of  your  trial  sub- 
scribers.  I  did  not  think  I  would  renew,  but 
it  seems  that  the  longer  I  read  your  paper 
the  better  I  like  it.  f.  m.  h. 

Ohio. 

Some  person  sent  me  a  trial  subscription 
for  your  most,  valuable  paper.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  I  also  admire  the  stand  you 
take  in  regard  to  tlie  fraud  advertisers.  If 
you  run  short  of  material  train  your  artil¬ 
lery  on  the  automobiles  and  blow  them  off 
from  our  highways.  Enclosed  find  one  dol¬ 
lar  in  payment  for  one  year’s  subscription. 

Vermont.  a.  j. 

Out  of  about  15,000  of  these  10-week 
orders  sent  in  this  year  nearly  12,000 
have  become  regular  subscribers,  about 
80  out  of  every  100.  These  records  we 
have  right  here  in  the  office.  From  now 
on  we  shall  want  more  of  these  to  keep 
the  new  press  busy.  If  every  old  friend 
would  send  just  one,  we  would  have 
about  all  the  press  could  do.  Can’t  you 
send  that  one?  j.  j.  d. 

THE  LITTLE  CHICK  PROBLEM. 

I  have  been  reading  Hope  Farm  Notes  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  seeing  your 
troubles  with  an  incubator  leads  me  to 
write  this.  I  have  been  trying  my  hand  at 
running  one  for  the  last  nine  seasons,  and 


SELF-FEEDING  BOX  FOR  HENS. 


have  had  more  or  less  success — sometimes 
less — but  have  not  been  bothered  by  one 
smoking  unless  the  lamp  was  turned  low, 
until  this  Spring  and  I  would  rather  risk 
breaking  that  quadruped  of  yours  from 
smoking  than  most  bipeds  I  know  of !  I 
have  a  112-egg  machine  which  I  have  run 
six  years.  I  got  some  Standard  oil  and  lit 
it  up.  It  smoked.  I  then  got  some  20-cent 
red  oil,  claimed  to  be  the  best,  and  after 
swabbing  about  a  tablespoonful  of  soot  out 
of  the  heater  with  a  stick  and  rag,  tried  it. 
It  then  smoked  worse  than  at  first.  I  then 
tried  changing  lamps,  and  still  the  same 
smoke.  I  made  another  trip  to  town  and 
got  a  different  oil,  a  water-white  Indiana  oil 
this  time.  After  cleaning  the  heater  again 
I  tried  this,  and  the  smoking  stopped  at 
once,  and  I  could  turn  the  flame  high  or  low 
and  not  a  particle  of  smoke  or  odor  after¬ 
ward.  So  I  think  if  you  get  the  right  oil 
and  clean  the  heater  well  (especially  the 
opening  or  short  tube  that  connects  the  inner 
tube  and  outer  flues,  if  you  have  a  Cyphers 
machine,  you  will  have  no  further  trouble  on 
that  account.  There  is  an  oil  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  incubators  and  brooders  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  which  I  think  I  will  try  another 
season.  This  oil  was  recommended  by  the 
incubator  men  at  our  State  fair  last  Fall. 
I  hatched  80  chicks  the  first  time  and  70 
the  second  out  of  about  100  fertile  eggs 
each  time — 78  and  84  last  Spring.  When 
you  learn  how  to  hatch  100  per  cent  every 
time  tell  us  about  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Lovington,  Ill.  g.  w.  t. 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  incubator 
experience,  and  it  is  so  contrary  to  mine  that 
there  is  something  wrong.  In  early  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year  I  bought  a  300-egg  incu¬ 
bator  ;  set  it  up  and  started  it,  and  out  of 
315  fertile  eggs  we  hatched  205  strong  vig¬ 
orous  chicks.  This  was  our  first  experience 
with  an  incubator,  I  never  had  my  hands  on 
one  before.  We  had  run  it  three  times  and 
averaged  over  250  chicks  each  time.  My 
aunt  is  an  experienced  “poultrvman,”  having 
always  been  manager  of  the  hen  department, 
and  she  cannot  beat  the  Incubator  with  hens 
(on  an  average)  ;  she  sometimes  hatches  every 
egg,  and  again  she  loses  every  one.  I  think 
I  would  have  had  better  hatches  if  my  aunt 


had  not  forced  her  hens  so  much.  I,  too, 
am  a  Wyandotte  man,  just  paid  $56.56  for 
eight.  R.  T.  A. 

Georgia. 

I  see  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  is  having 
the  much  to  be  dreaded  white  scours  in  his 
flock  of  incubator  chicks.  As  one  of  those 
who  have  overcome  the  trouble  in  her  flocV 
I  would  like  to  help  him  out.  Two  years 
ago  I  started  with  a  flock  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  an  incubator.  The  first  hatch  I 
had  no  trouble  with,  but  the  second  hatch 
was  mostly  pullet  eggs  from  a  neighbor,  and 
with  many  misgivings  I  put  those  in  the  in¬ 
cubator.  Out  of  200  eggs  I  got  20  chicks, 
and  such  weaklings !  The  white  scours 
started  in  the  flock,  and  I  saved  only  25. 
This  Spring  I  took  one  of  mv  henhouses  and 
after  a  thorough  cleaning  put  up  an  old 
stove  and  put  in  a  couple  of  indoor  brooders, 
putting  a  couple  of  bushel  baskets  of  clover 
heads  and  siftings  off  the  barn  floor  on 
the  floor  of  the  house.  I  sprinkled  oatmeal 
in  the  stuff  and  turned  the  chicks  out  on  the 
floor,  and  made  them  scratch  for  what  they 
wanted  to  eat;  oatmeal  and  plenty  of  water 
with  a  box  of  sand  and  one  of  bone  meal  to 
pick  at,  and  how  they  did  scratch  and  thrive  1 
I  take  once  a  day  a  couple  of  hard-boiled 
eggs,  a  couple  of  tablcspoonfuls  of  powdered 
charcoal  and  a  pint  of  onfon  tops  chopped 
fine,  with  enough  stale  bread  to  make  one 
mess  for  the  chicks,  and  feed,  and  how  they 
do  enjoy  it.  The  first  lot  of  150  are  five 
weeks  oid.  and  are  all  feathered  out,  and  are 
twice  as  large  as  a  dozen  I  gave  an  old  hen 
to  take  care  of.  and  not  a  sign  of  the  scours, 
though  I  have  300  now.  mrs.  m.  c.  h. 

Michigan. 

The  Hope  Farm  Notes  speak  of  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  incubator  chickens  when  placed  in 
brooders.  Personally  I  used  brooders  before 
purchasing  an  incubator,  and  for  several 
years  took  the  chicks  from  the  liens,  hatching 
them  and  put  them  in  the  brooders.  I  have 
had  good  success  as  a  rule,  and  now  that 
I  am  using  incubator  have  the  same  result : 
use  chick  food  in  the  litter,  beef  scrajis  and 
growing  food  in  pans  where  the  chicks  have 
access  to  it  at  all  time.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  of  this  growing  food  the  little  ones  will 
eat.  Fresh  water  in  drinking  fountains  so 
they  cannot  wet  their  feet,  and  above  all 
“fresh  air.”  The  “Model”  brooders  are  very 
good  in  regard  to  ventilation:  the  hover  is 
far  enough  back  from  the  door  so  the  chicks 
can  get  under  cover  if  chilly,  and  the  door 
can  be  kept  open  to  let  in  air.  By  using 
an  extra  long  hook  on  the  door  one  can  keep 
the  door  open  enough  to  let  in  the  air,  and 
yet  not  so  far  that  the  little  ones  get  out. 
I  begin  to  feed  fresh  cut  bone  a  little  at  a 
time  after  a  few  davs,  and  increase  the 
quantity  as  they  become  older.  When  fully 
feathered  I  feed  all  the  fresh  cut  bone  they 
will  eat.  It  certainly  makes  them  grow. 
TTntil  ready  for  market  or  the  laving  house, 
feed  all  they  can  eat.  It  goes  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  when  small  and  growing  than  when 
they  are  old.  Horace  b.  Parker 

Massachusetts. 


KRESO-DIPl 


FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 
SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 


USE 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  alt  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Memphis;  London,  Eng.;  Mont  eal,  Que.;  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


V  WOODLANDS  FARM  ; 

Rocks6  lwHniTm,  m’LT’Vw  AIi,,,,?,1.?ale  of  8  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

6,000  LAYERS 

va]iwn|shwiS.aUwf°a\,1m,n0Jn.  nje?horns’  wi,n  be  Pff®Te,d  in,  .this  about  one-half  their  actual 

This  ’is  an  onnm-tnnPv  ,  'if  ,ar|fV number  of  chicks  tins  season  and  must  make  room  for  them 
at  mode  rate  n^fccs.  f°v.6  ?ffered  the  P«bl*c  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stocK, 

Il.50  t®0  ePach;SMaleesd  8  00  $5  V™’  8y8tem’  830  trap  J108*8  ben,g  }"  ^  Pe,nale8’ 

EGGS  FOR  J  TO,nb  ™hltG  ^©SEorns,  $3.00  $8.01)  $00.01) 

HATCHING  ]  ,  3.50  10.00  80.(10 

1.  Barred  I  lymouth  Hocks,  3.00  8.00  00.00 

T  „„  ~  „  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS 

*]}  Jar2©  or  small  lots;  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  us  for  prices.  Send  100  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells 5  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRES  ION  PIGEON  FARM  Morton,  Pa. 

BONNIE  B  RA  E  Breeders  ot  strictly  high 
nm  1 1  t  „  ,,  class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 

POULTRY  FARM  White  Leghorns,  White 
a?  u  ii  » i  xr  Wyandottes,  White  and 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
„  ,  .  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 

hve  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
’■arden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  any  quantity 
at  $6.00  per  100;  $1.50  per  sitting.  Eighty  per  cent 
fertility  guaranteed.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs. 
$8.00  per  100. 

Largest  Plant  in  the  Vicinity  of  New  York  City 
Incubators  10,000  Eggs  Capacity. 

^  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
selul  for  our  free  HOOK, 
H°w  *°  Make  Money  dYYTdWrj 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 

S,  G.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

.  Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Unexcelled  for 
introducing  new  blood  or  as  foundation  stock.  Eggs 
from  my  special  matings,  $1.50  por  15;  $2.50  per  30; 
»b  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

IRA  L.  LETTS,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

MONEY  IN  S0UABS~TryiJt'  Pure  Homers,  guar- 

m  1  L  i,  In  anteed,  mated  and  ready  to 

work.  $1.50  per  pair.  Write  us. 

MARYLAND  SQUAB  COMPANY,  TOWSON,  MD 

f,emIted SSH0MER  PIGEONS 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  0.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  0.  SMITH.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

t  ,utl?  hatched  Leghorns  will  develop  before  winter 
duly  Orpingtons  will  develop  in  spite  of  winter. 
Our  eggs  are  from  strong,  healthy,  standard  stock, 
hatching  well,  and  a  majority  of  pullots. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

MATED  HOMERS  $1.15  PAIR 

for  limited  time.  Every  pair  actually  mated,  tested 

DELAWARE  SQUAB 
FARM  COMPANY,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. 

PGGS  FOR  HATCHING;  Barred  Plymouth 
*-<  Rocks,  from  First-Prize  Winning  Fowls  of  10  years 
selection;  free  range;  Fertile  Eggs,  with  90  per  cent 
fertihty  guaranteed:  65  cents  per  13;  $4.00  per  100. 
JAS.  SINSABAUGH,  Pine  Bush,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,;>00  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  RICK,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
”  from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  White 
Wyandottes  only  $6.00  and  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER- 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.  Walter  McEwan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Seik,  Mgr. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  IEGH0RNS 

Winners  at  N.Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
tor  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  1).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs,  $1.25  per  15;  $2.50 
per  50;  $40  per  1,000.  Also  fine  breeding  stock  at 
$6.00  per  trio:  choice  pens  of  ten  hens  and  cock, 
l’.r.°.PSrly  roamed.  $15.00.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Also 
PEKIN  DUCK  eggs,  $1.00  per  11.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN, Stanley, N.Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1888.  —  BRED  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT. 

L  Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks:  White,  Buff  Wyan- 
(lottos  ;  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Beds,  Minorcas,  Brahmas,  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  high 
quality  exhibition,  $5  per  setting;  Trap-nested  Lay- 
ing  Bred,  $2  per  setting,  $8  per  100;  or  little  chicks, 
$15  per  100.  ELM  POULTRY  YARDS,  Itox  Y,  Hartford,  Cornu 

DUFF,  Wh.  Lenhorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 
IF  Red  Kggs  90c.  per  15,  $1 .50  per  SO;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  (Junkerton n,  Pa. 

O  n  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Oi  Ui  Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying.  Free 
range.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15;  $4  per  hundred. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  sale.  Special 
nuiikv  mating  $1.00  per  sitting.  Colony  mating 
$3.00  per  100.  C.  A.  HERSHEY,  R.D.5,  Gettysburg, Pa 

COK  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  SEASON, 

,A  R-.J- h"0!1  and  White  Leghorn  Eggs;  setting,  500; 
100,  $3.00.  Indian  Runner  Ducks  Eggs;  setting,  750 
Maple  Avenue  Poultry  Yards,  Brookton,  N.  Y. 

M  APLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  ran  fill  orders  from  all  vari¬ 
eties,  .Andalusians,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Mfnorcas,  leghorns, 
Hanibnrgs,  Spanish,  Aneonas,  .lavas.  W.  (J.  Mnslier,Sy|vanla,Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  layers  for  sale; 
!■  eggs  for  hatching  ;  $1.00  per  15,  $4.00  per  100. 
Very  best  strain.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 
February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 

ROOK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Hocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 
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COTTON  SUED  FOR  COWS. 

How  much  cotton  seed  can  I  feed  a  cow 
with  impunity?  c.  b.  c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  that 
can  be  fed  with  safety  depends  on  the 
particular  cow  and  the  other  feed  she  has. 
If  the  cow  is  inclined  to  take  on  fat  or 
is  disposed  to  garget,  much  less  can  be 
fed  with  “impunity”  than  with  a  rather 
thin  cow,  or  one  not  likely  to  have  trou¬ 
ble  with  her  udder.  As  a  rule,  an  old 
cow  can  use  more  to  advantage  than  a 
young  one.  It  is  very  rich  in  blood- 
making  material,  and  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  with  a  cow  of  “full  habit”  trou¬ 
ble  will  result  from  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  where  a  cow  of  a  different  make¬ 
up  might  take  twice  the  amount  to  good 
advantage.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  consti¬ 
pating,  and  when  it  is  fed  with  dry  feeds 
alone,  or  those  of  like  nature,  the  diges¬ 
tion  will  not  be  so  perfect  as  if  a  succu¬ 
lent  food,  such  as  silage,  is  given,  or  a 
laxative  grain,  like  linseed  meal,  or  mo¬ 
lasses.  It  is  necessary  to  make  these  ex¬ 
planations  before  naming  any  amount. 
We  might  say  two  pounds  daily  would 
be  a  fair  and  safe  amount  to  feed  on 
the  average;  yet  with  old  or  thin  healthy 
cattle,  when  cotton-seed  meal  is  cheap, 
and  to-day  at  $30  per  ton  it  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  feeds,  fed  with  pasture  or  laxa¬ 
tive  foods,  one  could  double  it  with 
safety.  For  one  whole  Winter  I  fed  an 
average  of  five  pounds  daily  per  cow 
with  very  best  results.  This  was  fed  with 
silage  as  the  bulk  of  the  roughage;  the 
other  grain  was  pitted  brewers’  grains. 
I  never  had  anything  that  made  me  as 
much  milk  for  the  money  as  this  ration, 
r.or  one  that  kept  my  cows  in  better  shape. 
Cotton-seed  meal  cost  $24;  grains  $2.45 
a  ton  (75  per  cent  water)  laid  in  June.  It 
is  an  excellent  and  safe  feed  with  pas¬ 
ture,  particularly  after  the  cows  first  go 
out,  when  the  grass  is  watery,  and  loosens 
the  bowels.  Care  should  be  exercised  to 
see  that  the  meal  is  not  old,  indicated 
by  its  light,  bright  color,  and  is  not  adul¬ 
terated.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


ABNORMAL  BREATHING  IN  COW. 

I  have  just  beep  reading,  on  page  327 
of  The  R.  N.-Y..  the  article  entitled  “An¬ 
other  Coughing  Cow,”  and  it  tempts  me  to 
inquire  of  you  about  my  own.  I  have  a 
valuable  four-year-old  cow  giving  nine  quarts 
of  milk,  farrow,  is  in  good  llesh  on  two 
quarts  fine  feed  (good  bran)  and  two  quarts 
cob  meal,  with  good  English  hay  and  corn 
fodder  (dry),  the  latter  once  a  day.  She 
does  not  appear  sick  in  any  way,  yet  she 
makes  an  unusual  noise  at  times  in  breath¬ 
ing.  I  can  only  liken  it  to  a  very  loud 
snore,  at  intervals  of  live  to  10  minutes. 
At  other  times  her  breathing  is  natural 
without  any  noise.  Apparently  it  is  located 
in  her  head  or  nose ;  does  not  draw  long 
breaths  and  swell  up  ’like  a  heavy  horse,  no 
unusual  sound  in  her  lungs,  no  cold  or 
mucus  as  from  catarrh,  simply  a  rattle  or 
snoring  sound  in  the  nose.  Site  is  no  worse 
eating  dry  'hay  or  gra'in  than  when  it  is 
wet,  but  sounds  louder  with  head  down  eat¬ 
ing  than  when  with  head  up  chewing  her 
cud.  She  has  been  afflicted  two  or  three 
months,  and  grows  no  worse.  Can  you  tell 
me  (he  cause,  and  give  a  remedy?  Inspector 
passed  me  a  clean  certificate  last  Fall. 

Massachusetts.  h.  c.  b. 

Tuberculosis  affecting  the  glands  of  the 
throat  (retro-pharyngeal)  is  a  most  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  snoring  sounds  in  breathing, 
but  actinomycosis  (lumpy  jaw)  may  also 
affect  the  same  location  with  a  like  result. 
In  both  instances  there  is  likely  to  be 
some  slight  enlargement  or  tenderness  of 
the  parts  to  be  detected  by  handling.  A 
polypus  in  the  nostril  also  may  be  the 
cause,  but  these  are  much  more  common 
in  horses  than  in  cattle.  We  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  have  the  cow  retested  with 
tuberculin,  and  if  she  proves  free  from 
tuberculosis  try  effects  of  half  a  dram 
of  iodide  of  potash  given  twice  daily  in 
water  for  four  days  a  week. 

A.  s.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


DORSET  AND  TUNIS  SHEEP. 

On  page  329  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  says  lie 
would  not  keep  Dorset  or  Tunis  sheep  except 
for  raising  Winter  lambs.  Will  he  state 
briefly  his  objections  to  those  breeds  for  other 
purposes  than  raising  Winter  lambs?  As¬ 
suming  that  the  sheep  will  have  good  care  in 
either  case,  cannot  a  farmer  make  more 
profit  raising  Winter  lambs  than  he  can  rais¬ 
ing  the  later  lambs?  H.  c.  H. 

West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

P'irst  as  to  your  last  observation,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  believe  that  with  good  care  a  man 
can  make  more  money  raising  Winter 
lambs  than  later  ones  if  he  has  the  right 
kind  of  sheep.  That  is  why  1  shifted 
from  Shropshircs  to  Tunis.  The  former 
will  not  lamb  early  enough,  to  bring  the 
highest  price.  It  ought  not  to  take  a 
philosopher  to  see  that  there  must  be  a 
much  greater  margin  of  profit  in  a  lamb 
bringing  from_  $5  to  $12  at  say  10  weeks 
old,  even  with  heavy  feeding  of  the  ewe 
for  a  brief  time,  than  from  one  from  four 
to  12  months  old  at  from  $4  to  $8.  I 
have  recently  sold  for  $0  net,  grade  Tunis 
lambs  born  the  middle  of  February.  The 
mothers  of  the  same  will  now  get  fat  on 
very  moderate  rations.  In  fact,  with 
good  pasture  they  are  liable  to  get  too 
fat  to  make  good  breeders.  As  to  why  I 
would  not  keep  Dorsets  or  Tunis  except 
to  raise  Winter  lambs;  I  believe  in  a 
sheep  for  a  special  purpose,  just  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  cow  for  the  same.  The  special 
purpose  of  both  of  these  breeds  is  to 
drop  lambs  earlier  than  most  breeds. 
Aside  from  that  they  have  no  form  or 
comeliness  or  beauty  that  I  should  desire 
them.  They  are  not  particularly  hardy, 
are  light  shearers,  and  while  their  lambs 
fatten  at  two  or  three  months,  equal  to 
any  (the  Tunis  gives  the  fattest  lamb  at 
this  age  of  any  I  ever  saw),  after  that 
they  will  not  compare  with  those  of  the 
mutton  breeds,  being  light  quartered.  A 
year  ago  I  had  a  bunch  from  a  Tunis 
ram  that  came  too  late  to  bring 
good  prices  as  Spring  lambs,  so  I  sum¬ 
mered  them  over.  They  dressed  fat,  hut 
did  not  weigh  within  10  to  20  pounds 
each  of  what  Shropshire  lambs  would 
have  in  November  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  edw’d  van  alstyne 


Curing  a  Sucking  Cow. — in  regard  to 
preventing  a  cow  from  sucking  herself.  I  have 
tried  till  the  remedies  suggested  in  the  articles 
recently  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  found 
all  of  them  inefficient.  Finally  I  tried  a 
“calf  weaner”  which  fastened  in  the  nose 
of  the  cow  like  a  hull  ring — only  it  clamped 
between  the  nostrils,  and  made  to  open  and 
shut  and  clamped  the  cartilage  between  the 
two  nostrils,  and  there  were  some  five  or 
six  spikes  extending  out  in  every  direction 
about  three  or  four  inches  long.  That  pre¬ 
vented  my  cow  from  sticking  herself  after  all 
other  methods  had  failed.  This  will  not  only 
prevent  a  cow  from  sucking  herself,  but  will 
wean  a  calf.  It  can  be  got  from  almost  any 
good  hardware  merchant,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  Texas  to  break  calves  from  sucking 
their  mothers.  k.  p.  e. 

Tulsa,  Ind.  Ter. 


f 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  or  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
■Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tlfSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0, 


T  KEEPS 
OFF 
FLIES-i 


and  allows  the  cattle  to  feed  in  peace. 
It  does  not  gum  the  hair,  blister  the 
skin  or  make  milk  taste  or  smell.  Saves 
double  its  cost  in  extra  milk. 

Cow-Ease 

is  a  clean,  non-penetrating  liquid  that  is 
absolutely  harmless— easy  to  apply.  Keeps 
the  cows  in  good  condition  and  makes 
money  for  tlie  farmer.  If  your  dealer 
can  not  supply 
you,  send  *1.00 
direct  to  us  for 
gallon  can, 
express  paid. 

Carpenter- 
Morton  Co. 


ifr.v 
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MILK 

MORE 

RJinUCVI  Cows  will  give  16  to  20  per 
IlIUll  Ml  1  cent  more  milk  if  protected 
from  the  torture  of  flies  with 

CHILD’S  SO- BOS- SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  flies  and  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
30  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Auk  dealer  for  Child's  8O-BO8-SO  or  send  $1  (special 
price)  for  1-gal  can  and  Sprayer  complete  by  express, 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
16  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ft] 
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Kills  Every  Fly  It  Strikes*  Keeps  all  insect  pests 
off  cows  in  pasture  longer  than  any  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  since  1885.  Kills  lice 
tin  d  mites*  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  #1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SIIOO-FLY  to  pro¬ 
tect  200  cows.  $  1  returned  if  cows  not  protected. 
Name  express  office.  Free  booklet. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co*t  1018  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phfla.,  Pa.  ■ 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb,  thrush* 
colic,  founder,  distemper,  etc.  Stand- 
lng  offer,  good  everywhere:  $100.  for  a 
failure  where  we  say  it  will  cure.  11  Vet¬ 
erinary  Experience"  tree.  lOOpages, 
the  perfect  homo  horse  doctor.  Write  for  a  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CANAPIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Muutroal,  Quebec. 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES  I  newtoh’s 

1  ■  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

GUARANTEED^.  A  Specific  for  Wind  aud  Throat 

troubles.  25  years  iu  Vctcrin- 
W  ary  practice,  15  years  on  tho 
L-SS'®  market,  provesits  worth.  One 
'  to  two  cans  will  effect 

a  permanent  cure  for 
Heave.  $1.00  per  can.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

Send  for  booklet  of  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  IbR.  of  DU. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  if  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing;  il  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $f..00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 

CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTKNJEJR 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  aud  for 
sale  by 

O.  U.  ROBERTSON, 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER'S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 

—  Eorestville,  Conn. 


1,000  CHOICE  FEKRKTS  for  the 

Spring  trade.  Perfect  workers.  They  clear  out 
rats,  hunt  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book,  6c.  Cir.  price 

S.  FAUNS  WORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


list  free. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  ehoiee.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hilihurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  .Inly  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van.  New  York. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  K.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Berkshire  Sow  Pigs;  Shropshire  Rams;  Collie pup- 
O  pies  and  W.  Holland  turkeys;  Farmers’  prices;  also 
Buff  Orpington  eggs,  15—750.  W.  a.  lathers,  Pern  Lack,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Registered  Silver  Premium  Stock.  Mated 
akin. 


not 


March,  April,  and  May  farrow. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


PH  D  CAI  CT-  Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine, 

^ ^  ■“ “  Scotch  Collie  Dogs.BronzeTur- 
keys,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Partridge  P.  Rocks,  Buff 
P.  Rocks,  Golden  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  C.  B.’Bantams, 
Rouen  Ducks.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON, Cameron, W.Va. 

IYCROCS.— Pure  bred  service  boars:  choice  pigs  at 
$(i  and  $8;  pedigree  papers  furnished;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Fairpoint,  Ohio. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires&G.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,Oocliranville,Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


CHESHIRES.  FARMERS'^HOti; 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned:  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Y’oung  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

CHESTER  WHITEST1^  of  April.  May  and 

™  "'ll  tO  jnne  farrow;  pairsortrios 

Route  2. 


pair 
.  Pa., 


LAUREL  FARM 


not  akin.  JOS.T.  FLEMING,  Belleville 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM^teiSESS?: K 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY.  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

Pfll  I  IF  PUPS  Females  and  brood  bitches.  NEL- 
UULLIl  ruro  SON  BltQS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 

CHOICE  COLLIE  PUPS^S! 

ings.  Sired  by  tiie  great  “Brookmere  Christopher.” 
Genuine  workers.  Fancy  large  P.  C.  Pigs;  all  ages. 
F.  0.  HEASLEY,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Mercer,  Pa. 

P  A  T  O  won’t  kill  all  your  Chickens  if  you 
nil  I  A  have  a  SCOTTISH  TERRIER.  Very 
w  fine  Pups  from  recorded  parents; 
pedigree  with  sale.  W.  HARR,  Riverside,  Iowa. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

|— registered  jerseys 

only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

THREE  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS, 

Niue  to  18  months.  Good  Bulls,  seven  months. 
Breeding  quality  and  prices  right. 

W.  A.  Alexander,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 

REMOVAL  SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

Having  sold  one  of  our  large  farms  at  Lacona, 
preparatory  to  concentrating  at  Liverpool  March  1st, 
we  ought  to  sell  at  least  130  head  before  that  date. 
We  are  offering  special  bargains  and  just  now 
can  supply  you  with  anything  in  high  class  Holsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  quality  considered. 

STEVENS  BROS, -HASTINGS  CO., 

Brookside  Herd,  Lacuna,  New  York. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Second  grand  “  Bargain  Counter  ”  Sale  J  U  N  E  I  to  30 
One  hundred  and  twenty  registered  Holstein 
cons.  Sixty  registered  Holstein  service 
bulls.  Fifty  registered  Holstein  calves. 

Sweeping  reductions  on  everything.  Freight  and 
buyers  expenses  paid  on  carload  lots.  For  descrip¬ 
tion  of  stock  and  cut  prices,  send  for  new  illustrated 
“Bargain  Counter”  circular  free.  Photographs  and 
circulars  free.  Do  not  miss  this  greatest  sale  of 
Holsteins.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

.  HOLSTK1N-FRIKSIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.i,  Cai,vE8. 

A  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


FOR  SALE— Pnro  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

\V.  \V.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 

BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  RULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 
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BITTER  MILK. 

I  have  t\%o  cows  that  always  give  plenty 
of  good  milk,  and  we  made  the  best  of  but¬ 
ter  until  the  last  three  weeks.  The  milk 
and  cream  is  a  little  bitter,  and  we  cannot 
get  the  butter  to  come.  The  cow  is  about 
eight  years  old;  she  is  in  good  condition 
and  will  be  fresh  about  August  20  next. 
When  we  strain  the  milk  we  find  a  little 
curdle;  very  little.  I  am  feeding  mill  feed 
and  fodder.  Can  I  do  anything  to  get  her 
all  right?  s.  a.  s. 

Virginia. 

Indigestion  from  a  sudden  change  of 
food  or  from  some  irritant  in  the  food  is 
the  common  cause  of  the  conditions  de¬ 
scribed,  and  bacteria  are  the  particular 
cause  of  failures  of  butter  to  churn  nor¬ 
mally.  In  all  probability  the  indigestion 
leads  to  subacute  mammitis  (garget)  and 
germs  are  found  in  the  udder  when  this 
disease  is  present,  and  explain  the  changes 
in  the  milk  and  cream.  Usually  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  a  full  dose  of  physic,  such 
as  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  half  an  ounce 
of  ground  ginger  root,  one  ounce  of  salt¬ 
peter  and  a  cupful  of  black-strap  molasses 
in  three  pints  of  warm  water  as  one  dose, 
and  then  follow  with  an  ounce  dose  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  twice  daily  in  the 
feed,  or  as  a  drench  in  water  until  the 
milk  again  becomes  normal.  Scrupulous 
attention  also  must  be  paid  to  all  utensils 
used  for  the  catching  and  holding  of  milk, 
as  well  as  for  the  care  of  the  cream,  and 
the  churn  must  be  scalded  thoroughly. 
These  precautions  are  necessary,  as  the 
bacteria  affecting  the  milk  may  be  in  the 
utensils  instead  of  the  udder.  Also  clean 
up,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the  stable, 
which,  too,  should  be  ventilated  perfectly.. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


DIPPING  SHEEP  FOR  TICKS. 

I  have  a  flock  of  50  ewes,  and  they  have 
a  great  many  ticks,  and  some  of  the  lambs 
get  full  of  them.  When  is  the  proper  t'me 
to  din  the  sheep  (after  shearing,  I  imagine)  ? 
Should  the  lambs  be  dipped  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  there  any  danger  in  dipping 
the  lambs?  What  is  used  for  dipping  and 
how  prepared?  This  is  my  first  attempt 
keeping  sheep.  At  present  I  have  39  lambs 
with  35  ewes.  j.  p. 

New  York. 

You  have  done  well  with  your  lambs 
thus  far,  and  certainly  have  made  a  good 
beginning.  The  best  time  to  dip  the 
sheep  is,  as  you  say,  after  shearing.  I 
would  shear  them  the  first  opportunity. 
The  old  way  was  to  wait  till  the  weather 
got  warm  in  June,  then  wash  (?)  them, 
and  after  the  wool  got  dry  and  often 
dirty,  shear  them.  Few  follow  this. cus¬ 
tom  now.  Buyers  expect  to  get  un¬ 
washed  wool.  The  washing  was  an  un¬ 
pleasant  job  at  best,  and  does  not  pay. 
The  wool  about  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
sheep,  after  they  go  on  grass  and  their 
bowels  become  loose,  gets  dirty,  often 
occasioning  quite  a  loss.  The  older  sheep 
from  now  on  will  be  likely  to  lose  a  good 
deal  of  wool,  particularly  if  they  are  full 
of  ticks ;  they  will  pull  it  out  in  trying 
to  reach  the  insects.  If  they  are  suddenly 
given  grain  the  wool  will  usually  start  to 
come  out.  The  lambs,  too,  will  be  much 
better  able  to  get  the  milk  from  the  udders 
if  they  are  not  obliged  to  stick  their  heads 
into  a  mass  of  greasy  wool.  If  you  select 
a  mild  day  for  the  dipping  and  .keep  the 
sheep  closely  housed,  crowding  them  to¬ 
gether  for  a  few  days,  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  take  cold  than  if  allowed  to 
swelter  in  their  hot  fleeces  when  the 
weather  gets  warm,  and  then  have  the 
wool  removed  and  be  obliged  to  be  out  on 
the  cold  wet  ground. 

A  day  or  two  after  shearing  most  of 
the  ticks  will  be  on  the  lambs.  The  dip 
both.  No  danger  will  result  to  either  if 
you  keeps  their  eyes,  ears  and  nostrils  out 
of  the  dip.  Use  a  tub  or  box,  a  little 
larger  than  the  sheep  will  lie  in  on  their 
back.  Set  a  tight  door  on  an  incline  into 
the  dipping  vessel.  On  this  door  tack  a 
couple  of  cleats,  so  as  to  run  the  liquid 
back  in  the  tub  as  the  sheep  are  taken  out, 
letting  the  attendants  hold  them  there  for 
a  little,  pressing  out  the  dip  with  the 
hands.  Dip  the  sheep  first,  as  the  lambs 
will  require  less  to  cover  them.  Have 
one  man  to  catch  them  (by  the  way,  never 
catch  a  sheep  by  the  wool,  but  by  the  hind 


leg  or  about  the  neck).  With  the  old 
sheep  two  men  can  do  a  better  and  easier 
job  holding  them  in  the  dip,  and  working 
it  into  the  skin.  At  this  season  it  will 
pay  to  use  enough  hot  water  to  take  the 
chill  off.  Use  some  of  the  carbolic  dips. 
I  have  for  several  years  used  Zenoleum. 
It  costs  $1.50  a  gallon.  Any  druggist  can 
get  it  for  you.  One  gallon  will  make  100 
of  the  dip.  It  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
skin ;  in  fact,  I  like  to  keep  it  on  hand  as 
an  antiseptic  wash  for  wounds  in  farm 
animals,  and  as  a  disinfectant,  particularly 
good  to  use  as  a  wash  or  injection  for 
an  aborting  cow.  Full  directions  for 
making  the  dip  and  the  proportions  for 
different  uses  will  be  found  on  the  pack¬ 
age.  It  is  always  better  to  use  soft  water. 
Have  an  extra  supply  made  up  to  add  to 
that  in  the  dipping  tub,  as  the  supply 
becomes  reduced,  so  there  is  sure  to  be 
enough  to  cover  the  sheep. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

PERIODIC  OPHTHALMIA. 

I  have  a  young  mare  that  has  some  trou¬ 
ble  with  one  of  her  eyes.  It  gets  dim,  or 
a  sort  of  a  milky  color;  runs  some.  The 
trouble  lasts  about  a  week  and  then  gets 
better.  She  is  now  having  the  second  spell, 
the  first  was  about  March  1.  Please  pre¬ 
scribe  for  her.  r.  g.  p. 

New  York. 

The  disease  is  “periodic  ophthalmia” 
(moon  blindness),  and  is  incurable  and 
hereditary,  so  that  an  affected  mare  or 
stallion  should  not  be  employed  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  disease  comes  on  at 
intervals  of  a  month  or  so,  and  after  sev¬ 
eral  attacks  culminates  in  blindness  of 
one  or  both  eyes.  The  attacks  may  be 
shortened  and  rendered  less  frequent  by 
giving  iodide  of  potash  in  dram  doses 
twice  daily  in  water  when  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  appear,  and  local  treatment  at  the 
same  time  consists  in  covering  the  eyes 
with  a  soft  cloth,  to  be  kept  wet  with  a 
solution  of  half  a  dram  each  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  and  fluid  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves,  and  10  drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid 
in  a  quart  of  cold  water.  Feed  light,  lax¬ 
ative  rations.  When  inflammation  sub¬ 
sides  and  eye  remains  milky  looking  paint 
eye  once  daily  for  10  days  with  a  solution 
of  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  one 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  to  be  kept  in  a 
blue-colored  bottle.  Also  rub  the  eyelids 
once  daily  right  along  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  citrine  ointment  and  two  parts 
of  lanolin.  Darken  the  stable  and  see  to 
its  cleanliness  and  perfect  ventilation. 
The  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  low,  wet 
malarial  districts,  and  by  some  is  consid¬ 
ered  contagious,  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trough  is  no  place  to  put 
butter. 

Wide  awake  farmers  want  the 
cream  separator  that  skims  the  clean¬ 
est.  It  means  more  profit— better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  separator  that's 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  any  other 


BLACK,  ITCHING  SPOTS 

All  Over  Face — Physicians  Called  It 
Eczema  in  Its  Worst  Form— 
Cuticura  Cured  the  Disease. 

“About  four  years  ago  I  was  afflicted 
with  black  splotches  all  over  my  face  and 
a  few  on  my  body,  which  produced  a  se¬ 
vere  itching  irritation,  and  which  caused 
me  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  I  was 
forced  to  call  in  two  of  the  leading  physi¬ 
cians  of - .  After  a  thorough  exami¬ 

nation  of  the  dreaded  complaint  they  an¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  skin  eczema  in  its  worst 
form.  Their  treatment  did  me  no  good. 
Finally  I  became  despondent  and  decided 
to  discontinue  their  services.  My  husband 
purchased  a  single  set  of  Cuticura  Reme¬ 
dies,  which  entirely  stopped  the  breaking 
out.  I  continued  the  use  of  the  Cuticura 
Remedies  for  six  months,  and  after  that 
every  splotch  was  entirely  gone.  I  have 
not  felt  a  symptom  of  the  eczema  for 
three  years.  Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Sledge,  540 
Jones  Ave.,  Selma,  Ala.,  Oct.  28,  1905.” 


SMALLEY 

MODERN  SILO  FILLER 


Immense  capacity,  great  strength 
fewest  parts,  simplicity  of  construc¬ 
tion,  economy  of  power  and  absolute 
safety  in  operation.  These  features 
combine  to  make  the  SMALLEY 
THE  MODERN  SILO  FILLER.  It 
is  called  Special,  because  of  the  large 
feed  rolls,  flaring  sides,  rounded  throat 
and  the  heaviest  and  strongest  gearing 
used  on  silo  fillers.  No  corn  binder 
bundle  too  large  for  it.  The  feed  enters 
the  blower  In  rapid  motion,  thus  requiring 
little  power  to  throw  it.  Ten  to  15  tons  of 
silage  can  be  elevated  each  hour  when 
driven  with  a  10-horse  engine.  The  safety 
fly  wheel  acts  automatically  when  hard, 
foreign  matter  reaches  the  knives.  No 
accidents  or  break-downs  occur.  Thou¬ 
sands  testify  to  its  efficiency.  The  Smal¬ 
ley  saves  time,  labor,  repairs  and  worry. 
It’s  built  for  business  and  built  to  last. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Box  82,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder'*  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery ,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  11,  Cobteskill,  N.  V. 


A  LOST  COW.  Q 

That  can  never  happen  where  the  "" 

cows  wear  our  patented 

Swiss  Cow  Bells 

Made  from  finest  quality  of  SwImh 
JscII  Metal,  they  are  light  but 
strong  and  lasting.  Musical  in  the 
extreme.  They  add  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  herd  besides  makinp  them  tame  and  - 

tractoble.  4,  5  and  6  In.  In  diameter.  Strap  with  each.  Direct  In  set. 

Bevln  Bros.  MfecS  * East  H am pion  1  Co nm 

CONCRETE  SILOS. 

Do  not  go  astray  ! 

Do  not  waste  money ! 

For  six  dollars  will  furnish  full  details, 
drawing-s  and  plain  instructions  for  the 
best  and  cheapest  Silo. 

W.  N.  WIGHT,  Westwood,  New  Jersey. 

¥Ilos 

The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  most  in  use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  Opening 
Roof  made.  TANKS  AND  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  Price  and  Catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910  Market  St„  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Economy  Silo 

Keeps  all  ensilage  in  perfect  condition, 
because  it  is  absolutely  air-tight  all  over. 

Doorways  are  continuous  and  make 
the  ensilage  easy  to  get  at.  Self-adjust¬ 
ing  doors  that  fit  snugly  but  are  easily 
opened  without  tools  of  any  kind.  Right 
in  design  and  construction,  well-hooped— 
hoops  form  a  permanent  ladder— easy  to 
put  up  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  with  experience  of  users. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  TANK  CO. 

Box  38.J,  Frederick.  Mil.  J 


AN  INFLAMED  TENDON 

NEEDS  COOLING. 


AJISORBINE 


Will  do  it  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup¬ 
tured  ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  2-0  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind," $1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  en¬ 
larged  Glands  and  Ulcers.  Allays  pain  quickly 

W,  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Sorlngfield.Mass 


URES  WHILE  HE  WORKS 


Bickmore  s  Gall  Cure  prevents  laying  aside  a  good  horse  because  he" 
Is  suffering  from  galled  shoulders  or  back.  You  can  work  vour 
horse  and  cure  him  quickly  and  surely  with  the  old  reliable 


BICKMORE'S  CALL 

Equally  sure  for  all  cases  of  chaps,  bruises 


CURE 


,  - - - — -ps,  bruises,  speed  crack,  wire  cut 

or  cracked  cows  teats.  Guaranteed.  Avoid  substitutes;  look  for 
trade  mark.  Every  horse  owner  can  have  our  new  Illustrated  Horse 
Book  and  large  sample  box  Gall  Cure  for  10c  to  pay  postage.  Write. 
Sold  by  dealers.  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co..  Box 912,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


[ HEEBNER’S  “EnJftSr  HORSE  POWER 


Level  Tread 

and  Little  Giant  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

mak«  tho  handieet  and  moat  economical  threshing  outfit  known. 
The  thresher  is  made  in  three  sixes,  ‘21,  26  and  30  in.  cylinder.  It  is 
ft  simple,  easy  to  handle,  light  running,  strong,  durable  and  efiectivo 
machine.  Will  thresh  and  clean  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  rice» 

Results  ™rfA^  nnA  .  .  .  ,  ,U  V — T - - - - — —  millet,  sorghum,  timothy,  etc.  Capacity  200  to  600  bus. 

„  r,f'f,t_n,.W,i 'L' Tho1*  "oWborkood  equally  well.  Can  l.e  run  by  „t«m,  (•....line,  „r  any  other  power  if  preferred.  Treed 

powers  lor  I.  -  and  3  horses  <  equal  to  2,  4  and  0  horses  in  lever  power).  For  cutting  dry  food,  ensilage  and  shelling  sawimr  wood  numnlnr  Rennrst- 
FnJi re*'r  hw  ' ’T?1  r.unning  Power*  on  the  market-  Mounted  or  unmounted,  as  ordered.  W  e  also  make  Lever  Powers ^FeecTftXid 

FUEE  catalogue,  HBKIIKKIt  A  SONS,  No.  -d-d  Hroad  Bt.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  "I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The  skimming  is  the 
closest  I  have  ever  seen— lust  a  trace 
of  fat.  I  believe  the  loss  to  be  no  great¬ 
er  than  one  thousandth  of  one  per 
cent.” 

.  That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub¬ 
ulars  are  different,  in  every  way,  from 
other  separators,  and  every  differenca  i 
,  is  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  cat- 
alog  S-  153  and  valuable  free  book, 

*  Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 


Provide  perfect  and  complete  preservation  of  the  green 
forage  for  feeding  at  all  times. 

Unlike  the  old-time  silos  below  ground,  they  keep  the 
silage  from  rotting  or  molding.  They  do  not  leak  and 
there  is  no  waste. 

You  will  never  have  known  the  very  best  of  silos  nor 
the  finest  of  silage  until  you  have  seen  the  Green  /fount¬ 
ain  Silo  and  fed  Green  /fountain  Silage. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for 
free  booklet  g 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


The  old-time  Silo 
wan  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo  construction  Tim 

S^So  oSeaKtSK  With  --vabM^r^te 

Stock  Troughs0  a.HlY«,wgStUm.i?ino„snCi KM.  h*  gPn,'PTS '  We  roal 
workmanship  'SZSgX?  eve^^d^clki 


BRUTUS,  1  4  ft., 
16 


CAYUGA.  14 

16  ft. 


SENECA,  14  ft..  68.50 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY, “Box  83,  Weedsport,  N.°l 
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HUMOROUS 

The  cassowary  Is  a  bird 

That’s  hard  to  capture,  very. 

Folk  hunting  for  her  plumes  have  made 
The  cassowary  wary. 

— Kansas  Cty  Times 

Waiter:  “Yes,  sir;  we’re  very  hup  to 
date  ’ere.  We  cook  heverythink  by  helec- 
tricity.”  Customer:  “Oh,  do  you?  Then 
just  give  this  steak  another  shock.”— 
Punch. 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking: 
“What  is  the  matter  with  you,  M'r.  Jones? 
Can’t  you  speak  any  louder?  Be  more 
enthusiastic.  Open  your  mouth  and  throw 
yourself  into  it.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

“A  young  man,”  said  the  man  of  ready¬ 
made  maxims,  “should  learn  to  say  ‘no.  ” 
“That’s  right,”  answered  Senator  Sor¬ 
ghum,  “A  man  who  has  the  habit  of  say¬ 
ing  ‘no’  saves  ’himself  a  lot  of  wear  and 
tear  when  people  get  to  asking  him  to  re¬ 
sign.” — Washington  Star. 

“My  dear,  will  it  bother  you  if  I  ask 
a  question  about  our  club  bookkeeping  ? 
You  know  I’m  treasurer.”  “No;  delight¬ 
ed,  I’m  sure.”  “Well,  we  gave  a  charity 
euchre  for  the  benefit  of  the  Old  Ladies’ 
Home.  It  cost  our  club  $300,  and  we 
only  took  in  $250.  Now  I  figure  it  out  that 
the  old  ladies  owe  us  $50.  Am  I  right?” 
— Life. 

At  the  pit  of  a  coal-mine  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  there  have  occurred,  during  the  past 
few  months,  quite  a  number  of  accidents 
whereby  innocent  bystanders  have  come 
to  grief..  Accordingly,  some  kind  official 
has  caused  to  be  posted  a  notice  that 
reaches  the  acme  of  politeness.  It  reads : 
“Please  do  not  tumble  down  the  shaft.” 
— Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  champion  absent-minded  man  lives 
at  Balham.  On  one  occasion  he  called 
upon  his  old  friend,  the  family  physician. 
After  a  chat  of  a  couple  of  hours  the  doc¬ 
tor  saw  him  to  the  door  and  bade  him 
good-night,  saying,  “Come  again.  Fam¬ 
ily  all  well,  I  suppose?”  “My  heavens!” 
exclaimed  the  absent-minded  beggar, 
“that  reminds  me  of  my  errand.  My  wife 
is  in  a  fit !”— Pick-me-up. 

A  Washington  man  on  a  recent  visit 
to  a  benighted  section  of  a  southwestern 
State  was  riding  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  that  waters  that  section,  and,  al¬ 
though  he  had  gone  some  twenty  miles  or 
so,  he  had  not  in  all  that  distance  no¬ 
ticed  a  single  fisherman.  Meeting  a  man 
lounging  near  the  stream,  he  asked: 
"Why  doesn’t  some  one  fish  in  this 
river?”  “Ain’t  no  fish,”  was  the  laconic 
response  of  the  native.  "No  fish  in  such 
a  beautiful  river  as  this!”  exclaimed  the 
astonished  Washingtonian.  “Why  not? 
The  native  lazily  shifted' his  position  and 
asked:  “Stranger,  ef  you  could  git  outer 
this  country  as  easy  as  a  fish  can,  do 
you  reckon  you’d  be  here?’ — ‘Credit  Lost. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

lngersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
Prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expanse 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
1  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  lngersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

GATE For 


FARMER,  STOCKMAN,  POULTRYMAN  AND  CITY  RESIDENT 

MADE  IN  WOOD  OR  GALVANIZED  STEEL. 

The  Weston  Gate  slides  and  swings,  does  not  bind,  sag  nor 
drag,  works  easily  as  a  door,  does  away  with  extra  walk  gates  ; 
endorsed  by  hundreds  of  Farmers.  You  can  buy  our  attach¬ 
ments,  make  your  own  gates  and  save  money.  We  pay  freight 
and  sell  on  trial.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  32,  NORTH  DOVER,  OHIO. 
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Warm,  Dry  and  Tight 
in  any  Climate 

If  you  put  this  roofing  on  your  buildings  it 
matters  not  whether  you  live  in  Maine  or  Florida, 
your  stock,  grain  and  implements  will  be  ab¬ 
solutely  protected  from  wind,  rain  and  storms  of 
every  kind. 

Amatite  doesn’t  freeze  in  zero  weather,  nor 
does  it  “  run”  when  the  thermometer  is  high.  It’s 
the  best  roofing  for  use  the  country  over. 

It  comes  ready-to-lay.  We  send  nails  and 
cement  for  laps  with  every  roll  so  you  don’t  have 
to  send  to  the  store  for  anything. 

As  Amatite  has  a  real  mineral  surface  you 
don’t  have  to  spend  any  time  patching,  painting 
or  repairing  it.  Once  down,  it’s  there  to  stay. 
It  won’t  leak — it  won’t  blow  off. 

As  compared  with  shingles,  tin,  and  most  other 
ready  roofing,  the  price  of  Amatite  seems  ridicu¬ 
lously  low.  Yet  it  makes  a  better  roof  than  any 
of  these. 

Investigate  for  yourself  .  Don  t  take  our  word 
for  it.  Send  to-day  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE.  If 
you  once  see  Amatite — how  pliable,  tough  and 
solid  it  is — you  will  never  buy  any  other. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Allegheny  Kan«a*  City 
St.  Louis  Bosten  Minneapolis  Philadelphia 
New  Orleans  Cincinnati  London,  Eng. 
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THE 

DAI  IN 
HAY 

LOADER 

ADT 


In  the  Field  is  Where  the  Dains 
Show  Their  Worth 

Out  in  the  field  handling  hay  iswhere  the  Dains 
shine  best.  Out  there  they  never  fail  to  make 
friends  with  the  farmer.  We  wish  that  every 
farmer  who  makes  hay  could  watch  The  Dam 
Hay  Loader  and  the  Dain  Side  Delivery  Hay 
Rake  work  awhile — could  follow  them  around 
and  see  how  easily  and  how  well  they  do  the 
work.  We’d  sell  a  lot  of  ’em  and  the  old  pitch- 
fork  would  have  to  stay  in 
the  barn.  The 
Dain  is  the 
lightest 
draft 


SIDE 

DELIVERY 

RAKE 

I  IN 

OPERATION 


7  ill 


load' 
eronthe 
^  ^market;  prac¬ 
tically  automatic 
— almost  works  itself. 
It  has  no  twisted  chains,  cog- 
gears,  drums,  cylinders,  return  carriers,  long  crook¬ 
ed  crank  shafts,  or  any  of  those  things  that  com¬ 
plicate  a  machine  and  make  it  hard  to  handle  and 
hard  to  haul.  . 

The  Side  Delivery;  Rake  delivers  two  swaths 
in  a  loose  continuous  windrow  upside  down  so  that 
the  sun  and  wind  can  get  in  their  work  and  cure  the 
hay  without  loss  of  quality  or  color.  It  leaves  the 
nay  in  fine  shape  for  the  loader  to  come  along  and 
gather  it  up.  We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  these 
two  good  hay  tools  before  you  buy.  If  you’ll  write 
we’ll  send  circulars  describing  and  illustrating 
them  fully,  We  are  complete  outfitters  for  hay 
makers— everything  you'll  need  in  the  field.  W rite 

today.  DAIN  MANUFaCTURING  CO., 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  U.  S,  A. 


“VERMONT” 

In  time  of  need  “  The  Vermont”  Gasoline  Engines 
are  always  ready.  They  need  no  adjustment.  3  to 
16  horse  power,  mounted  or  stationary,  for  farm, 
factory  and  shop  use.  Write  for  catalogue  E.G., 
describing  the  most  reliable  engine  made. 

STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  have  a  few  new  Fairbanks  Engines 
at  a  bargain.  Ask  for  description. 


ENGINES 

Our  Portable  Type 

There  Is  no  style  of  engine  we 
make  that  fulfills  the  functions 
better  than  our  Portable  Type  (2 
to  35  h.  p.) 

It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  such  as  wood  sawing,  threshing, 
etc.,  and  is  economical  to  own. 

The  iron  used  is  a  special  tough  "gas 
engine”  iron  after  a  German  formula, 
making  the  engine  extra  durable. 

Send  for  catalogue kho wins:  Portable*  (2  to  35  h.p.);  tell 
us  your  requirement*  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out 
what  you  need. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 
Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

OLDS  OAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

(19  WaNhlnHnn  St.*  N.. 

BOSTON 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  e  n  - 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINCER  &  BRO 
Wrlghtsville,  Pa. 


30  DAYS 
ON  THIS 


Woodpecker 
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DOUBLE  ACTION 

to 

no 

CCl  MORE 
USE 


AT  LAST  A 

Perfect  Power. 

OUR  2  cycle  Gasoline  Engines  mark  a  new  era 
in  Farm  powers.  Simplest  constructed  and 
easiest  operated  Engine  made.  Uses  no  more  fuel 
than  4-Cycle  Engines.  No  Valves,  Springs,  Cams 
nor  Gears  to  give  trouble  and  wear  out.  Speed 
adjustable  while  Engine  is  running.  Starts  easy  in 
cold  weather.  Uses  Alcohol,  Gasoline,  Natural 
or  City  Gas.  Four  sizes,  2  1-2,  5,  10,  15  H.  P., 
Stationary  or  Portable. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  prices,  they  will  surprise  you. 

‘The  Maxwell  O  Fitch  Co.,Rome,N.Y. 


AN  ENGINE  THAT  WOHKS 

A  hun  i red  job  power  for  (arm 
work.  Perfectly  simple  and  never 
any  trouble  to  make  it  run.  Try  till 
you  know.  Shipi  tback  if  you  have 
any  kick;  no  harm.no  expense. 
Uses  alcohol  or  gasoline  3^,7, 14 
h.p.  A  selling  plan  that’s  fair  and 
square.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you. 
WOODPECKER,  10th  St.  Office, Mlddlotown.Ohlo. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
I  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

'JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

osr  semdfor  ; — r~; 

//  CIRCULARSTOTSl  y— _ 

CUTAWAY  S; 
HARROW  pQ! 

,  CO.  CD 

FOR  0  ysyic  fm  HIGGANUM 

C— )  PLOW.  '  tf^a^CONN.U.S.A. 

Jointed  Role  takes-  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  39  Main  St..  Higganum,  Conn. 

FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modern  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features. 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 
Carriers.  Silos, Horse  and  Dog  Powers,  Threshers,  Mar 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FKKK. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Try 


a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home.  If  not 
as  represented  ret  urn 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
8100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 


quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sw  eet  dur¬ 
ing  liotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 

_  and  pans  to  handle. 

60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1906.  More  Doss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFT0N  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 


HORSE  POWERS 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTCRQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  Uv  I  I  EllO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
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MORE  ABOUT  MILCH  GOATS. 

Increase  in  Value  and  Appreciation. 

To  answer  some  questions  that  have  already  been 
asked,  and  to  anticipate  others  that  some  interested 
friends  might  like  to  ask  relative  to  the  nature,  care 
and  habits  of  the  milch  goats,  I  would  say,  first,  that 
much  of  the  antipathy  people  have  against  goats’  milk 
or  the  taste  of  it  is  due  to  their  taking  it  too  strong. 
Goat’s  milk  is  much  richer  in  fat  than  ordinary  cow’s 
milk,  and  if  diluted  by  adding  a  little  water,  one  finds 
it  not  at  all  unpleasant.  The  same  idea  holds  good  in 
cooking  with  it ;  add  about  one-third  water.  Some  very 
good  authorities  claim  that  the  unpleasant  flavor,  which 
is  frequently  found  in  goat’s  milk  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
cleanliness.  My  experience  does  not  bear  this  out. 
Others  have  expressed  themselves  after  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  showing  that  goat’s  milk  does  taste  more  or  less 
goaty.  Right  here  I  will  say  that  our  family  has 
found  that  by  adding  a 
very  little  salt  to  the  milk 
just  before  drinking  it 
makes  a  great  difference 
in  the  flavor,  and  adds  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  pleasure  of 
using. 

Several  have  inquired 
where  they  could  procure 
milch  goats,  and  what 
ought  they  to  pay  for 
them.  I  might  answer  by 
telling  a  little  experience 
of  my  own,  since  I  started 
out  to  find  some  one  who 
had  a  nice  large  herd  of 
goats,  so  that  I  might  have 
a  better  stock  to  select 
from,  and  possibly  get  one 
a  little  cheaper.  I  visited 
18  or  19  keepers  of  goats; 
one  was  an  Englishman, 
one  an  Irish  woman,  an¬ 
other  a  Pole  and  all  the 
rest  were  Italians.  Not 
one  of  the  people  I  called 
on  had  more  than  five  or 
six  young  and  old  togeth¬ 
er,  and  most  of  them  had 
but  one  or  two.  Neither 
could  I  hear  of  anyone 
who  had  any  number  of 
common  milch  goats.  I 
liked  the  looks  of  one  goat 
very  much,  and  asked  the 
price.  They  would  not 
sell,  because  just  a  month 
before  she  had  dropped  ROCK 

five  young  ones,  that  were 

very  smart  little  kids  (at  least  the  two  I  saw  were' 

I  hose  that  had  any  to  sell  wanted  anywhere  from 
$10  to  $15  each,  and  as  I  went  on  from  one  to  another, 
asking  prices  and  finding  that  they  all  ranged  about 
the  same,  1  concluded  I  must  be  three  or  four  years 
behind  the  times,  for  about  that  long  ago  I  could  get 
plenty  of  fair  goats  at  from  $5  to  $8  and  $10.  So  if  any¬ 
one  interested  can  get  a  goat  under  $10  I  would  consider 
him  fortunate. 

In  looking  for  goats  I  would  advise  inquiring  for  the 
nearest  Italian  settlement  or  where  any  considerable 
number  of  foreigners,  especially  from  Central  or  South¬ 
ern  Europe,  are  congregated,  and  you  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  find  goats  among  them,  for  it  has  been  very 
well  demonstrated  that  the  peasant  class  of  Europe  has' 
learned  not  only  the  habits  of  industry,  but  also  the 
secrets  of  economy. 

Now  about  bringing  up  little  ones,  without  using  the 
mother's  milk  and  this  wilj  answer  the  query  of  Fr  S.  Mi 


on  page  383,  on  feeding  young  animals.  Last  February 
we  had  two  little  kids  come  during  the  coldest  weather, 
and  we  took  them  into  the  house  for  two  or  three 
days  and  fed  them  on  milk  from  a  bottle;  then  took 
them  back  to  the  mother,  and  she  refused  them.  Then 
we  took  oil  meal,  about  one  tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of 
water  and  boiled  it  well  for  an  hour,  and  added  a  very 
littlei  milk  when  we  filled  the  bottle,  only  one  or  two 
teaspoonfuls  on  top.  The  kids  grew  and  flourished  as 
well  as  those  that  were  left  entirely  with  the  does.  I 
know  of  others  who  have  raised  young  calves  on  the 
same  plan  when  they  felt  they  could  not  spare  the 
milk.  So  much  for  the  poor  man’s  cow ;  now  a  few 
words  about  the  rich  man’s  goat.  I  have  learned  that 
there  are  goats  that  sell  in  this  country  for  from  $50 
to  $100  each,  and  that  these  goats  give  large  quantities 
of  milk  for  their  size.  One  correspondent  writes  me, 
concerning  these  Swiss  goats,  that  he  saw  one  that  sold 
for  $105.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  milk  from  the  Swiss 


tary  at  a  farm  In  Essex,  who  had  previously  disbelieved  in. 
such  a  yield  from  any  species,  at  home  or  abroad.  That 
controversy  .being  ended  by  his  experiments,  the  society 
will,  no  doubt,  add  to  the  value  of  its  previous  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  rural  laborer’s  children  by  promoting  im¬ 
portations  of  this  profitable  breed.  Among  its  supporters 
there  are  some  men  of  large  wealth  and  many  acres  who 
have  afforded  repeated  evidence  of  their  desire  to  give 
the  goat  a  higher  position  in  English  estimation  as  an 
economical  food  producer.  But  the  English  farm  hand 
requires  a  deal  of  talk  before  he  is  convinced  that  in  many 
details  of  human  life  new  ways  are  better  than  old.  This 
perversity  of  conservatism  has  broken  down,  odd  to  say. 
in  the  sister  isle ;  the  Irish  goat,  well  tended  and  carefully 
bred  as  it  usually  is,  ranks  far  higher  than  the  English 
as  a  milk  producer,  and  the  society  finds  little  difficulty  in 
securing  the  co-operation  of  the  peasantry  in  further  im¬ 
provements. — London  Globe. 
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SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  LIMA  BEAN. 

The  cultivation  of  all  varieties  of  beans  is  decidedly 

easy,  except,  perhaps,  the 
pole  Lima.  This  variety 
of  beans,  unlike  most  of 
the  other  kinds,  requires 
high  culture,  and  succeeds 
best  in  rich,  sandy  loam. 
The  seed  when  germinat¬ 
ing  is  very  sensitive  to 
sudden  changes  and  irreg¬ 
ular  temperature,  and  for 
this  reason  there  are  more 
failures  in  growing  the 
crop  than  any  other  vege¬ 
table  in  cultivation.  The 
majority  of  failures  are 
due  to  early  planting.  It 
may  sometimes  be  true 
that  when  planted  early 
they  will  give  fair  returns, 
but  this  is  only  when  the 
condition  of  the  weather 
is  highly  favorable.  It  is 
not  practical  to  plant  the 
Lima  bean  until  the 
weather  becomes  warm 
and  settled,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  about  May  20.  Seed, 
when  planted  in  cold 
ground,  is  much  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  rot  than  to  germi¬ 
nate,  and  if  they  do  come 
through  the  cold  ground, 
they  are  seldom  found  in 
a  healthy  condition  after¬ 
ward,  and  its  future  exist¬ 
ence  appears  to  be  nothing 
but  a  struggle.  When  the 
soil  is  warm  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  for  quick 
germination  how  different  their  appearance.  They 
will  come  through  the  ground  in  a  few  days,  the 
seed  leaves  quickly  expand,  and  the  character  of  the 
whole  plant  will  develop  in  48  hours. 

•  METHOD  OF  PLANTING.— The  pole  Limas  are 
usually  cultivated  in  hills,  four  or  five  feet  apart.  The 
best  poles  are  made  of  young  cedar,  and  they  should 
be  nine  or  10  feet  in  length.  Eight  feet  is  high  enough 
for  convenience,  but  the  foot  of  the  poles  will  soon 
rot  or  decay.  Chop  this  off  and  resharpen,  and  the 
poles  will  last  for  a  number  of  years.  The  poles  must 
be  set  firmly  in  the  center  of  the  hills.  Well-rotted 
manure  is  decidedly  the  best  for  Lima  beans,  and  a 
liberal  forkful  should  be  used  in  each  hill.  After  the 
poles  have  been  set  the  hills  should  be  formed  around 
them.  The  term  hill  is  an  unfortunate  one,  as  it  often 
leads  inexperienced  persons  to  suppose  that  a  large  heap 
or  mound  must  be  made.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
form  miniature  hills  of  unusual  size,  into  which  seed 
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are  to  be  planted;  these  hills  mentioned  should  not  be 
above  the  general  level  of  the  soil.  After  they  have 
been  properly  formed  around  the  poles  from  five  to 
six  beans  should  be  planted  at  a  depth  of  two  inches. 
Some  authorities  advise  placing  the  seed  eye  down¬ 
ward.  pushing  them  in  the  soil,  while  others  prefer  to 


AN  ARIZONA  SUN  MOTOR.  Fig.  224. 


plant  them  flat  on  their  side.  In  practice  the  writer 
has  tried  both;  if  conditions  are  favorable  there  is  but 
little  difference.  Frequent  cultivation  and  stirring  of 
the  soil  is  very  important.  The  young  plants  will 
grow  with  great  vigor  when  well  cultivated;  not  more 
than  four  plants  should  be  left  in  each  hill,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  too  much  foliage.  A  great  many  gardeners  pinch 
the  ends  of  the  runners  after  five  or  six  feet  of  growth 
is  made,  but  I  think  it  better  to  reduce  the  foliage  by 
thinning  the  plants.  Plenty  of  sunshine  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air  is  very  important  in  the  Lima  bean 
patch ;  we  are  seldom  troubled  with  blight  where  this 
is  admitted.  The  Lima  bean  usually  takes  the  whole 
season  to  mature;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  plant  the 
very  earliest  kinds,  like  the  Early  Jersey;  a  few  days 
or  perhaps  a  week  can  be  gained  in  this  way. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  t.  m.  white. 


MUSLIN  CURTAINS  FOR  VENTILATING. 

I  expect  to  bui'cl  a  barn  this  Summer.  I  would  like  some 
advice  about  my  cow  stable  as  to  ventilation.  The  stable 
will  be  in  a  basement  with  a  nine-foot  wall  on  the  west  side 
and  the  stable  in  the  south  end  of  the  same,  and  will  be 
30x30  feet,  with  a  milk  room  6x10  in  one  corner.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  room  for  16  head  of  cattle,  with  eight  in  the 
row  facing  each  other.  Now,  how  large  a  flue  shall  I  need, 
and  how  many  intake  flues  and  what  size  should  they  be? 
Will  Mr.  Cook  tell  what  he  thinks  of  the  muslin  ventilator? 
How  would  he  ventilate  the  above  stable  with  the  same? 
Will  one  thickness  of  lumber  be  enough  for  the  outtake  flue? 
If  not  would  it  do  to  cover  the  same  with  Ruberoid  rooting? 

j.  H.  j. 

I  have  given  but  a  year’s  careful  study  to  the  muslin 
curtain  system  of  ventilation  for  dairy  barns,  but  I 
feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  system  has  decided 
merit.  It  has  become  a  well-known  fact  that  it  works 
well  in  poultry  houses,  but  somehow  I  did  have  some 
hesitation  in  believing  that  it  could  work  equally  as 
well  in  the  dairy  stable.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  really 
clean  cut,  scientific  explanation  of  the  working  of  this 
system.  In  fact,  it  seems  difficult  to  explain  that  such 
complete  interchange  of  air  could  take  place  through 
these  fine  meshes,  but  the  fact  remains  nevertheless, 
that  a  damp  stable  can  be  dried  out  in  a  week  without 
greatly  reducing  temperatures.  Most  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  so  far  has  been  conducted  with  muslin 
fastened  over  the  window  space  and  the  window  re¬ 
moved,  because  few  people  would  believe  until  they  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  what  it  would  do.  Dr.  E.  M. 
Santee,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  now1  in  the  employ  of  the 
Federal  Government,  has  the  only  data  that  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  showing  relative  temperature  and 
humidity.  The  surprising  part  of  the  whole  scheme 
is  the  very  nearly  uniform  temperatures  which  can  be 
maintained.  I  believe  that  the  same  careful  method 
of  control,  now  well  understood  in  the  King  system, 
would  enable  one  to  hold  temperatures  under  varying 
changes  outside,  as  nearly  uniform  as  with  the  King 
system.  The  result  of  Dr.  Santee’s  work  would  war¬ 
rant  the  statement  that  two  square  feet  of  space  per 
cow  would  be  sufficient.  This  space  should  be  cut  out 
between  the  regular  windows,  thereby  giving  the  ani¬ 
mals  full  benefit  of  the  sunlight.  While  the  room  will 
not  be  materially  darkened  by  the  use  of  the  muslin, 
of  course,  the  sun’s  rays  will  be  entirely  shut  out. 
My  own  experience  covers  the  past  Winter  only.  The 
openings  upon  the  east  side  of  the  building  were  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory  in  the  very  coldest  weather,  while 
on  the  west  side  our  means  of  control  were  not  suf¬ 
ficient  on  the  extremely  cold,  windy  days.  No  latitude, 
probably,  would  give  the  system  a  more  severe  test 
than  northern  New  York,  where  the  temperatures  are 
very  low  and  brisk  winds  prevail.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  means  of  control  will  be  most  satisfactory 
if  an  extra  muslin  curtain  is  arranged  to  slide  past  the 


one  constantly  in  use,  and  thereby  reducing  the  chance 
for  air  passage,  or  whether  a  board  slide  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  front  of  the  curtain.  In  brief,  I  am  willing 
to  say  this  much :  that  if  I  was  building  a  new  stable, 
I  should  put  in  the  cloth  curtains  above  mentioned 
and  test  them  thoroughly  before  resorting  to  any  other 
means.  If  this  system  proves  all  that  one  can  anticipate, 
it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  live  stock  interests  of  the 
country,  because  of  the  ease  and  economy  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Santee  sent  me  figures,  going  to  show  that 
the  humidity  was  less  in  certain  comparative  tests  than 
with  the  King  system.  I  am,  however,  unable  to  quali¬ 
fy  fully  in  regard  to  this  statement  because  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  King  system  in  that  particular  instance  is 
not  known.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  Government 
did  not  inaugurate  some  test  experiments  in  one  of  my 
barns,  where,  I  believe,  the  King  system  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  can  be  and  maintain  the  higher  tempera¬ 
tures,  namely,  50  to  60  degrees.  If  J.  H.  J.  does  not 
care  to  speculate  with  the  muslin  curtain  upon  the  data 
at  hand,  he  can  put  in  an  outtake  flue  two  feet  by  V/2  at 
some  convenient  joint  in  the  barn,  running  from  near 
the  floor  to  the  highest  point  of  the  building,  with  an 
opening  near  the  ceiling  in  the  stable,  to  be  used  on  the 
warm  days.  In  order  to  prevent  condensation  in  these 
flues,  I  would  double-board  each  side  of  2x4  studs  and 
fill  the  space  with  dry  planer  shavings.  Of  course,  the 
Ruberoid  roofing  would  serve  as  one  covering,  but  would 
cost  nearly  double  that  of  lumber  good  enough  for  this 
purpose.  The  intake  flues  should  start  near  the  sill 
on  the  outside,  pass  up  through  between  the  boarding 
inside  and  outside,  or  entirely  inside  to  a  point  near  the 
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ceiling  where  the  air  is  introduced  into  the  stable. 
The  combined  area  of  this  intake  should  equal  that 
of  the  outtake  flue.  h.  e.  cook. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  THE  FALL. 

I  have  noted  the  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  late 
strawberries.  In  1884  I  dug  up  a  bed  of  Manchester 
strawberries  that  had  grown  to  a  sod  and  were  about 
worthless.  I  shook  out  a  handful  of  the  plants,  took 
them  to  a  corner  of  the  field  where  there  remained  quite 
a  snow  bank.  I  put  some  sawdust  on  the  snow  and 
then  snow  on  the  dust,  and  laid  the  plants  on ;  put  on 
more  snow  and  covered  them  again  with  sawdust.  On 
the  first  of  June  I  opened  my  mound  and  still  found 
plants  covered  with  snow  just  as  fresh  as  when  put 
there.  I  planted  them  in  a  good  spot  and  they  did  well 
considering  the  quality  of  the  plants.  I  had  as  full  a 
crop  as  though  they  were  planted  when  dug.  They 
ripened  in  September.  One  man  said  I  had  picked  off 
the  fruit  buds,  which  made  them  form  a  new  set,  hence 
their  lateness ;  another  remarked  they  were  a  new  Fall¬ 
bearing  variety  which  must  have  great  value.  Some 
years  ago  my  neighbor,  Silas  Devine,  tried  retarding  by 
holding  the  plants  in  four-inch  pots  in  cold  storage 
and  set'ing  them  in  June.  About  one-quarter  acre  were 
so  retarded  with  good  results.  The  next  Winter  the 
same  plot  was  covered  about  four  feet  deep  with  ice  after 
the  ground  was  well  frozen,  and  the  ice  was  covered 
with  a  foot  of  straw.  They  were  thus  held  back  until 
June  1,  when  the  straw  was  removed  and  the  plants 
appeared  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  berries 
were  a  full  crop  and  sold  for  a  fabulous  price,  but  just 
think  of  the  cost  oi  cutting  and  hauling  ice  to  cover 
one-quarter  acre  four  feet  deep,  and  then  covering  that 
with  a  foot  of  straw !  Mr.  Devine  told  me  he  had  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  a  full  crop  of  strawberries  could  be 
grown  in  the  Fall,  and  now  he  would  let  some  one  else 
carry  on  the  scheme,  as  he  was  out  about  $2,000  on  the 


experiment;  yet  he  did  not  care  for  that,  as  he  had  the 
means  and  his  neighbors  needed  the  money  they  earned. 

I  saw  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Devine’s  experiment  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  at  the  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  well- 
developed  plants  can  be  taken  up  in  the  Spring  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  before  the  Spring 
growth  starts  and  held  in  cold  storage  to  such  a  time  as 
may  be  desired,  and  then  planted  and  a  Fall  crop  ob¬ 
tained  that  would  pay  a  liberal  profit.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  irrigate  to  carry  the  growth  through  the 
heat  of  August.  I  tried  about  20  four-inch  pots  a  few 
years  ago,  and  had  a  full  yield  in  September  without 
any  extra  water.  e.  van  fradenburgh. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BITS  OF  LAW. 

Traction  Engine  Law. 

Do  you  know  of  the  law  which  requires  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine  owner  to  send  a  man  an  eighth  of  a  mile  ahead  of 
his  traction  engine  on  the  public  highway?  They  always 
run  slower  than  a  horse  walks — and  the  automobile  can 
run  a  mile  a  minute  if  their  driver  chooses.  What  about 
their  having  a  man  go  on  ahead  to  warn  people?  b.  p.  n. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  the  Statutes  of  1901  make  these  provisions  on  all 
roads  of  the  State.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  pre¬ 
caution  inures  to  the  safety  of  those  driving  spirited  horses. 

It  seems  to  apply  alike  to  engines  hauled  by  horses  and 
those  moving  under  their  own  steam.  Automobiles  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  restriction. 

Wagon  Lamps  and  Sleigh  Bells. 

Are  rubber  tired  wagon  compelled,  by  law,  to  carry  lights,  . 
at  night?  Also,  are  sleighs  compelled  to  use  bells,  at  night? 

New  York.  t,.  t. 

These  provisions  for  the  safety  of  others  may  be  im¬ 
posed  by  cities  and  villages  as  a  part  of  the  “police  regu¬ 
lations.”  There  are  thousands  of  such  rules  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  society  from  the  recklessness  of  others.  But 
there  is  no  such  State  law,  and  it  is  rare  that  villages  im¬ 
pose  these  restrictions.  In  case  of  doubt,  consult  the  chief 
of  police  or  city  clerk.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to  require 
such  hardships  on  all  the  rural  roads. 

Ownership  of  Street  Grass. 

A  leases  farm  inside  corporation  limits  of  village.  B 
lives  on  opposite  side  of  street.  Can  A  stop  B  from 
mowing  grass  on  A's  side  of  street?  If  so,  how?  If  not, 
why?  S.  D.  F. 

New  York. 

Clearly  B  has  no  right  to  intrude  or  trespass  on  the 
roadside  of  A.  A  has  a  right  to  all  the  products  grown  on 
his  s'idc  of  the  road  as  much  as  in  his  fields.  The  pub¬ 
lic  may  use  the  road  for  travel  only,  and  A  may  use  his 
roadside  for  crops  or  grass  as  long  as  he  does  not  im¬ 
pede  the  traffic.  A  should  sue  in  trespass,  setting  up  all 
the  facts  and  proving  value  of  the  grass  taken. 

Widow's  Dower  Right. 

My  wife  and  I  bought  a  piece  of  property  together,  with 
both  names  on  deed.  My  wife  after  some  time  signed  a  quit 
claim  deed  to  me,  giving  me  the  right  to  sell  any  time.  In 
signing  that  quit  claim  deed,  does  she  forfeit  her  rights  of 
dower  of  one-third  of  my  property  after  my  death  if  I  make 
no  will?  I  understand  the  laws  of  Connecticut  give  wid¬ 
ows  one-third  of  husband’s  property  after  death.  i\  k. 

Connneetieut. 

The  laws  of  Connecticut  provide  that  In  case  there  is  no 
will  the  property  descends  as  follows:  Widow  without  chil- 
drew  gets  all  the  property  up  to  .$2,000  and  one-half  of  the 
balance,  if  any :  remainder  to  go  to  nearest  of  kin.  Widow 
with  children  gets  a  life  estate  in  one-half  of  the  property, 
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real  and  personal,  balance  to  children.  No  will  can  cut 
off  widow’s  right  of  dower  without  giving  her  an  equal  in¬ 
terest.  A  quit  claim  deed  would  release  dower  right  only 
to  that  particular  property.  General  release  of  dower 
must  be  in  writing  and  placed  on  record.  If  a  man  merely 
wishes  to  transfer  land  without  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
her  signature  he  must  get  from  her  a  power  of  attorney 
and  place  the  same  of  recqrd.  , 
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A  MICHIGAN  CONCRETE  BARN. 

How  It  Was  Built 

PART  II. 

Fig;  226  shows  a  silo  tinder  construction;  1,  is  cow 
stable  Wall;  2,  is  storage  barn  wall;  3,  is  silo,  showing 
Opening  for  the  doors,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  building  during  construction.  The  forms  arc  on  the 
last  course  of  wall,  36  feet  above  guide  line;  4,  is  the 
hoist,  one  leg  in  silo  and  one  outside;  5,  is  the  form 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  30  inches  wide,  20  gage.  Fig, 
227  shows  the  buildings  from  the  barnyard  side:  Thin 
picture,  I  think,  shows  every  feature  of  the 
buildings  very  plainly. 

In  diagram,  Fig.  225,  showing  ground  plan, 

A  is  the  residence ;  B,  room  for  milk  wagon ; 

C,  milk  room,  1514  feet  square;  D,  cream 
tank,  3x8  feet;  E,  milk  cooling  tank,  314x10; 

F,  platform  to  front  barn  door;  G,  ice 
house;  H,  hay  chute;  K,  barn  floors,  2Sx38; 

L  L,  feeding  alleys;  M  P,  horse  stalls;  O, 
hay  chute;  R,  cross  alley;  S,  water  tank; 

T  T,  silos,  40  feet  6  inches  high  and  20  feet 
diameter  inside ;  V,  grain  and  feed  storage ; 

X  X,  cross  alley,  three  feet  wide;  Y 
Y,  cow  stalls,  42  on  west  side  end, 

38  on  other,  with  drop  at  rear,  14  inches 
wide  and  8  deep ;  Z  Z,  alley  behind  cows ; 
a  a,  feeding  alley,  9  feet  wide;  b  c,  concrete 
ventilators,  3  feet  3  inches  diameter  inside  by 
50  feet  high;  e  e,  cross  alley;  f,  manure  pit. 

The  milk  house  is  out  away  from  the 
barn,  and  is  built  entirely  of  concrete;  floor, 
roof,  walks,  partitions  and  cooling  tanks, 
everything  except  doors  and  windows.  It  is 
one  story,  except  a  small  receiving  room  above, 
where  the  milk  Is  taken  in  from  the  stable. 

As  to  the  cost  of  these  buildings  and  of 
concrete  construction  compared  with  wood, 
reliable  engineers  and  architects  put  it  at 
from  five  to  25  per  cent  above  wood  con¬ 
struction.  In  the  case  of  these  buildings  I  believe  it 
would  figure  out  about  -15  per  cent,  but  we  worked 
under  some  difficulties  that  would  in  most  cases  be 
done  away  with.  We  paid  $1  per  yard  for  gravel,  which 
was  hauled  two  miles;  cement  cost  $1.45  per  barrel; 
common  labor,  17*4  cents  per  hour;  mechanics,  from  20 
to  35  cents  per  hour,  mostly  25  cents.  The  total  cost 
of  the  buildings  was  $11,000:  There  is  some  lumber 
and  the  entire  lot  of  molds  and  apparatus  left.  The 
molds  cost  at  least  $450,  and  are  still  good  for  other 
building  and  for  sale.  The  work  was  carried  on  along 
together  so  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
keep  track  of  the  cost  of  various  pieces  of 
it  separate  and  it  can  only  be  estimated  by 
measuring  the  amount  of  material  used.  I 
will  give  a  little  example  of  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  placing  concrete.  In  a  trench  for 
foundation,  one  day,  seven  men  put  in  con¬ 
crete  at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  yard  in  14 
minutes,  including  the  entire  mixing  and 
putting  in  field  stone  with  it.  Another  day 
seven  men  and  a  horse,  to  hoist  with,  put 
three  cubic  yards  in  the  silo  wall  molds,  in¬ 
cluding  cost  of  raising  and  setting  the  molds 
and  building  scaffold  for  that  day,  at  a  cost 
of  $8.40  or  as  near  that  as  I  can  estimate  it 
by  keeping  close  watch  of  the  work,  but  this 
material  was  hoisted  40  feet,  as  it  was  the  top 
course  on  one  of  the  silos.  Work  on  the 
straight,  clear,  concrete  wall  can  be  done 
cheaply,  but  inserting  window  frames  and 
other  necessary  parts  of  building  add  ex¬ 
pense  just  as  they  do  in  any  method  of  build¬ 
ing.  However,  the  difference  in  the  two 
classes  of  buildings  will  make  the  extra 
cost  of  the  concrete  above  wood  seem  small 
when  paint  and  repair  bills  come  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  cost  of  floors  on  the  ground 
here  is  from  four  to  six  cents  per  square 
foot;  our  roof  cost  14  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  concrete  silos  at  the  Beach  Farm 
have  proved  to  be  the  finest  silage  keepers  I 
have  ever  seen.  To  build  them  we  struck 
the  circle  of  the  outside  diameter  and  exca¬ 
vated  the  whole  surface  to  a  depth  of  four 
feet  below  the  grade  of  the  barn,  and  then 
around  the  outside  in  the  bottom  we  made 
a  trench  about  30  inches  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  and 
put  in  a  foundation  reinforced  with  several  layers  of 
/4-in.  iron  rods.  On  that  a  starter  block  was  laid, 
formed  by  a  section  of  wood  four  inches  thick  and  cut 
to  a  circle  the  exact  diameter  of  the  inside  of  the  silo, 
20  feet.  This  piece  of  wood  was  only  six  or  eight  feet 
long.  A  circle  was  struck  for  a  working  line  and  the 
wood  strip  set  and  filled  and  then  moved  on  around 
until  the  circle  was  completed.  The  inside  mold  of  the 
silo  was  then  put  around  in  place  and  securely  braced, 
and  the  wall  was  built  up  to  grade  with  one  foot  of 
concrete,  with  stone  bedded  in  to  help  fill  up.  Also  a 


one-fourth  inch  steel  rod  was  laid  in  the  wall  every 
foot  of  its  height,  and  extra  iron  put  in  across  between 
the  doors.  The  wall  was  reinforced  at  the  doors  further 
by  three  one-fourth  inch  rods  perpendicular  each  side 
of  the  door  frames.  The  door  frames  were  made  of 
oak  two  inches  thick,  24x30  inches  in  size  and  were 
placed  about  32  inches  apart,  one  above  the  other  all 
the  way  up.  The  doors  are  made  of  a  sheet  of  16  gauge 
galvanized  iron,  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  frame  by 
several  nails  bent  over  them,  they  are  tight  and  cheap, 
and  easily  placed  and  removed. 

Itl  building  the  silos  all  work  of  hoisting,  etc.,  was 


one  foot  stuff  and  nailed  together  double  into  seg¬ 
ments  the  length  of  the  inside  sheets  of-  iron,  which  on 
a  20-foot  silo  would  be  about  six  inches  shorter  than 
the  outside  sheets  on  a  six  inch  wall,  and  that  was  the 
thickness  we  used.  One  of  these  wood  circles  was  put 
on  both  top  and  bottom,  just  under  the  band  iron 
that  was  on  the  edge  and  another  was  put  on  half  way 
between  and  the  iron  was  fastened  to  them  with  screws. 
The  2x4’s  were  put  over  the  joinfs,  same  as  the  outside, 
and  holes  through  them  for  the  bolts.  There  were  two 
more  pairs  of  2x4’s  near  the  middle  to  clamp  it  further, 
and  then  the  long  2x4’s  used  as  uprights  were  clamped 
on  two  feet  from  the  ends  and  plumbed  and 
stayed  in  place  and  were  the  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  walls  plumb  and  level.  The  cost  of 
building  the  molds  was  about  $65.  They 
built  the  two  silos  and  are  good  for  several 
more  and  by  changing  the  circles  could  be 
used  on .  other  sizes.  The  walls  were 
smoothed  up  with  trowel  and  mortar  where 
any  holes  were  and  on  rough  joints  and  then 
brushed  over  with  a  wash  of  clear  cement 
and  water. 

These  silos  cost  about  $800,  roofs  and  all. 
They  do  not  show  the  slightest  crack,  which 
I  lay  to  using  plenty  of  reinforcing  and  a 
firm,  heavy  foundation  and  good,  rich  con¬ 
crete,  one  to  six.  r.  c.  angevine. 

Michigan. 


BARNYARD  VIEW  OF  CONCRETE  BUIEDINGS.  Fig.  227, 


done  from  the  inside,  the  concrete  being  put  in  through 
the  lower  door.  This  made  it  very  little  work  to  land 
the  buckets  of  concrete  at  any  point  on  the  scaffold 
where  needed ;  also  made  the  work  of  erecting  the  scaf¬ 
fold  very  much  less  than  when  the  work  is  done  from 
the  outside.  We  had  brackets  which  we  bolted  on  the 
outside  to  carry  a  light  scaffold  to  do  the  finishing  work 
and  to  help  set  the  molds.  The  forms  for  the  silo  were 
built  as  follows :  Galvanized  iron  sheets  were  used,  20 
gauge  30x96  inches  in  size.  A  strip  of  heavy  band  iron 
was  riveted  on  both  top  and  bottom  to  make  the  edges 
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A  SUN  MOTOR  IN  ARIZONA. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  400,  you  mention  in 
Brevities  a  man  in  New  Mexico  who  had 
sweet  peas  in  bloom  on  April  16.  In  Salt 
River  Valley,  near  Phcenix,  Ariz.,  we  had 
sweet  peas  in  bloom  in  the  open  and  unpro¬ 
tected  in  January,  and  continuously  ever 
since.  Of  course,  there  was  not  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  bloom  at  that  time,  but  we  could 
always  find  two  or  three  any  time  we  went 
to  look  for  them.  I  send  a  photograph  (Fig.  224)  of  a 
sun  motor  which  is  in  operation  near  Tempe,  Ariz. 
Were  it  not  for  the  complication  of  the  machine  it  would 
be  practical  for  lots  of  purposes.  The  inside  of  the 
inverted  umbrella  is  lined  with  looking  glass,  placed  at 
such  an  angle  that  they  all  focus  on  the  boiler,  which 
is  the  handle  of  the  umbrella,  and  painted  black,  but  gets 
white  hot  soon  after  sun  rises.  The  steam  runs  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  pump,  throwing  about  120  gallons  per  minute. 
The  umbrella  runs  by  clockwork  so  that  it  follows 
the  sun,  and  is  set  back  by  hand  at  night.  The 
cost  is  about  $2,000. 

Arizona.  earl  s.  ream. 

SWEET  CLOVER  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

In  your  issue  of  April  25  a  Pennsylvania 
correspondent  has  a  good  word  in  behalf 
of  Melilotus.  This  plant  in  the  North  and 
West  is  usually  regarded  as  a  weed.  In  the 
South  the  white-flowered  variety  is  regard¬ 
ed  with  much  favor  as  a  forage  plant,  and 
also  for  grazing.  It  is  largely  grown  in 
certain  sections  of  this  State  and  Alabama, 
in  the  limestone  regions,  and  when  the 
plant  is  mowed  at  the  proper  stage,  before 
there  is  too  much  wood  developed  in  it — 
the  quality  of  the  hay  is  considered  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  of  the  clover  family,  Alfalfa 
not  excepted.  It  only  thrives  to  advantage 
on  lands  strongly  impregnated  with  lime; 
here  it  is  at  its  best  and  reaches  its'  great¬ 
est  perfection.  It  will  take  root  and  grow 
luxuriantly  on  bare  lime  spots  where  there 
is  no  other  soil  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  time,  left  to  itself,  it  will  com¬ 
pletely  hide  these  unsightly  bald  places  and 
corn  and  other  field  crops  can  be  grown 
profitably  on  the  land.  It  has  an  enormous 
tap  root  that  penetrates  deep  down  into 
the  subsoil  and  gains  nourishment  from 
plant  food  denied  to  other  leguminous 
plants.  It  reseeds  itself  every  two  years; 
but  if  the  plant  is  mowed  (in  this  climate 
at  any  rate)  or  grazed,  so  that  no  seed  can 
develop,  the  plant  seems  to  lose  its  natural 
tendency  to  give  up  life  after  two  years’ 
growth,  and  will  continue  to  produce  good 
crops  for  several  years  in  succession.  It  has  been  fully 
10  years  since  I  have  sown  any  Melilotus  seed,  and  yet 
I  find  it  every  year  more  or  less  plentiful  and  luxuri¬ 
ant  on  my  Johnson  grass  and  Bermuda  grass  meadows. 
Of  course _  the  presence  of  this  plant  on  the  lands 
named  is  highly  beneficial  to  these  meadows,  the  coarse, 
deeply  penetrating  tap  roots  of  the  Melilotus  opening 
up  the  compact  soil  and  thus  conducing  to  the  better 
growth  of  both  Johnson  and  Bermuda  grasses.  Hay 
made  from  Melilotus  when  the  plant  is  in  just  the  right 
stage  of  growth  for  best  results,  and  properly  cured, 
is  a  hay  that  is  in  every  sense  equal  to  the  best  quality 
cow  pea  vines,  or  any  of  the  clover  family 

Mississippi,  EDWIN  MONTGOMERY; 
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FARMERS'  CLUB 

[Lvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Potting  Strawberry  Plants. 

Instead  of  putting  the  pots  in  the  ground 
under  the  runners  of  strawberry  plants 
to  make  a  pot  plant,  I  cut  the  runners 
from  the  parent  plant  when  the  first  white 
roots  were  about  one-fourth  inch  long,  and 
potted  them  in  2j4-inch  flower  pots,  same 
as  any  other  cutting;  shaded  them  a  few 
days  under  a  cover  of  light  cloth  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  then  gave  them  the  full 
sun.  They  made  equally  good  plants  with 
a  great  deal  less  work  than  the  old  way. 
When  they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots 
enough  to  take  the  earth  with  them,  plant 
out.  *  j.  A.  H. 

Warwick,  R.  I. 

Rose  Mildew;  Aster  Beetles. 

S.  R.  F.,  Middleburg,  Pa. — What  must  I 
do  to  prevent  and  also  cure  mildew  on  roses? 
What  must  I  put  on  Asters  to  prevent  them 
being  eaten  by  a  black  bug? 

Ans. — Pure  powdered  sulphur  is  the 
best  preventive  of  Rose  mildew.  It  can 
be  applied  with  a  bellows  or  a  dust  gun 
when  the  foliage  is  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 
It  is  more  of  a  preventive  than  a  cure, 
and  should  be  frequently  applied,  espe¬ 
cially  on  damp  mornings,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  mildew  spores  from  gaining 
foothold.  There  is  no  effectual  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  black  bug  or  beetle  that 
troubles  your  Asters.  They  may  be  poi¬ 
soned  to  some  extent  by  Paris-green,  but 
as  they  feed  upon  the  young  parts  of  the 
opening  flowers  they  are  not  likely  to 
get  enough  of  the  poison  to  do  them 
much  harm.  Hand-picking  is  the  only 
effectual  remedy,  and  begun  early  is  not 
as  great  a  job  as  it  appears  at  first  sight. 

Planting  Vine  Near  Wall. 

J.  B.  7/.,  Rutland,  O. — I  wish  to  plant 
Brown’s  Seedling  grape  near  a  wall ;  is  this 
a  desirable  location  ?  I  have  tried  such  a 
place  twice  before,  without  sucess. 

Ans. — The  trouble  with  planting  small 
vines  near  a  wall  is  that  the  soil  in  such 
situations  is  often  very  poor  and  dry. 
If  you  dig  out  a  large  hole  20  inches  deep 
and  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  fill  it 
uo  with  good  top  soil  from  a  garden, 
mixed  with  a  little  fine  old  manure  you 
may  safely  plant  your  vine  in  it,  setting 
it  deep,  so  that  only  one  or  two  buds 
show  above  the  surface.  The  soil  should 
be  made  very  firm  over  the  roots,  which 
would  best  be  cut  back  to  within  one 
foot  in  length.  If  the  situation  is  dry  the 
plant  should  be  well  watered.  By  water¬ 
ing  we  do  not  mean  simply  sprinkling 
the  top  of  the  soil,  but  it  should  he  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked  once  or  twice  a  week,  so 
that  the  moisture  goes  through  to  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation. 

Japan  Iris. 

G.  77.  K.,  Scarborough,  N.  Y.-I  have 
about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  land  which 
I  think  particularly  well  adapted  to  growing 
Japan  Iris;  it  is  a  rich  loam,  moist,  but 
does  not  have  any  standing  water  on  it.  The 
soil  will  average,  I  would  say,  at  least  18 
inches  in  depth.  My  idea  would  be  to  grow 
the  Iris  for  pleasure  and  profit  as  well. 
I  should  like  to  procure  a  nucleus  stock  of 
choice  distinct  named  varieties.  I  have  at 
present  sufficient  strong  roots  of  various  col¬ 
ors  to  make  five  hundred  or  more  divisions, 
but  these  are  not  named,  and  would  only 
answer  for  mixed  sorts.  I  would  try  to  grow 
a  better  and  stronger  root  than  is  usually 
sold,  and  so  command  a  good  price;  but  am 
unable  to  form  any  idea  as  to  what  output 
could  be  expected  from  the  land  mentioned. 

Ans. — The  land  you  describe  should  be 
very  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  Japa¬ 
nese  Iris.  Thev  should  be  planted  about 
two  feet  by  3V2  apart  for  best  results. 
Good,  clean  cultivation  and  moderate  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure  or  good  commercial 
potato  fertilizer  just  as  growth  starts  in 
the  Spring  will  be  necessary  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  a  rapid  increase.  They  need  no  pro¬ 
tection  in  Winter,  except  that  of  their 
own  foliage,  which  slioqld  be  allowed  to 


die  down  in  the  Fall,  and  not  cleared 
away  until  the  sprouts  start  again  in  the 
Spring.  Varieties  increase  at  such  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  that  no  estimate  can  be  made 
of  the  number  of  plants  to  be  grown  on 
an  acre.  Sometimes  they  rapidly  make 
large  clumps  that  can  he  divided  to  ad¬ 
vantage  by  the  third  year.  Others  require 
more  time,  or  never  produce  any  offsets 
to  speak  of. 

Care  of  Narcissus. 

J.  IT.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  bed  of 
Narcissus,  but  they  do  not  bloom  as  they 
should.  Ought  they  to  be  taken  up  and  if 
so,  when?  Can  they  be  taken  up  in  July? 

Ans. — Narcissus  bulbs  seldom  bloom 
well  when  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  ground  several  years.  Offsets  are 
produced,  and  the  soil  becomes  so  ex¬ 
hausted  and  matted  with  roots  that  bloom 
buds  are  not  formed,  though  profuse 
Laf  growth  may  take  place.  It  is  best 
to  take  up  the  clumps  at  least  every  three 
years,  some  time  in  June  or  early  July 
after  the  foliage  turns  yellow  and  has 
begun  to  die  down.  Thoroughly  cure  the 
bulbs  in  the  shade,  separate  them  and 
replant  four  to  six  inches  apart  in  new 
fresh  soil.  Planting  may  be  done  any 
time  before  October,  but  should  not  be 
delayed  until  the  ground  becomes  chilled. 
Some  growers  think  better  blooms  are 
secured  if  the  bulbs  are  lifted  every  year, 
divided  and  replanted  without  curing. 
The  more  common  practice  is  to  let  them 
remain  for  one  or  two  seasons  before  dis¬ 
turbing. 

Ornamental  Apple  Tree. 

C.  S.  P-,  Winslow,  Me. — In  our  orchard 
Is  an  apple  tree  remarkable  for  the  high  color 
of  its  blossoms,  which  at  a  distance  make  It 
look  much  like  a  peach,  and  it  would  for 
its  beauty  alone  be  worthy  a  place  upon  any 
lawn  among  other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 
I  have  thought  of  grafting  a  few  trees  merely 
for  ornament.  The  apple  is  rather  under  the 
medium  size,  not  so  large  as  a  Pearmain, 
and  not  flattened,  deep  red,  with  a  heavy 
purple  bloom,  the  earliest  apple  on  the  place, 
mildly  acid  in  flavor,  and  quite  good  for  a  few 
days  only,  when  ripe,  and  when  fully  ripe 
falling  quickly.  This  tree  gets  rid  of  its 
fruit  so  early  that  though  standing  in  grass, 
and  not  manured,  it  sets  a  heavy  annual 
crop  of  apples,  very  rarely  skipping  a  year, 
showing  what  a  few  weeks  rest  will  do 
early  in  the  season.  I  hope  you  can  give  us 
its  name. 

Ans. — So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
common  variety  of  apple  tree  that  bears 
blossoms  entirely  pink  in  color,  similar 
to  those  of  the  peach.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  variation  in  color  of  apple  blossoms, 
but  the  most  of  them  are  pinkish  or  blush, 
mixed  with  white.  It  is  probable  that 
the  tree  mentioned  is  a  seedling  and  came 
from  the  root  of  a  nursery  tree  that  had 
been  planted  there  and  died  down  from 
some  accidental  cause.  As  its  fruit  of 
fair  quality  and  very  early  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  very  handsome  it  might  be  well  to 
propagate  from  it  and  plant  the  trees  for 
ornamental  purposes,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  It  would  be  well  to  send  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  bloom  to  the  Pomologist  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington  this  Spring,  and  in  the  Fall,  fruit 
for  examination,  and  abide  by  his  judg¬ 
ment.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Borers  and  Others. — In  regard  to  wire 
screen  for  keeping  borers  from  apple  trees, 
would  say  that  I  tried  it  some  years  ago 
with  the  result  that  wherever  the  wire  so 
rested  against  the  tree  there  I  would  find 
borers,  and  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
this  will  be  the  case  with  anything  and  on 
any  of  the  tree.  Some  years  ago  we  had  an 
invasion  of  forest  worms,  and  I  took  a  paint 
brush  and  painted  a  narrow  strip  of  the  tree 
with  pine  tar,  and  stuck  some  cotton  to  it 
to  keep  the  worms  from  getting  on  the  trees. 
In  the  early  Autumn  I  was  passing  through 
the  orchard,  and  noticed  a  tree  the  top  of 
which  did  not  look  right,  and  upon  examin¬ 
ing  it,  I  found  eight  borers  under  the  bunch 
of  cotton.  Upon  examining  the  rest  of  the 
trees  I  found  them  in  almost  every  tree 
These  trees  were  about  five  or  six  yeax-s  old. 
A  neighbor  had  the  same  experience  with  a 
certain  so-called  tree  armor,  some  years 
ago,  the  borers  entering  the  tree  at  tb,c>  top 
of  it.  As  to  sowing  rape  with  a  Spring 
crop  with  the  idea  of  pasturing  the  ray-je  after 
the  other  crop  is  off,  my  experience  v,-as  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  rape  will  get  to  be  as 
large  as  the  other  crop  by  harvest  time,  and 
make  it  hard  work  to  cut  the  crop  and  hard¬ 
er  work  to  cure  it,  and  there  will  be  no  pas¬ 
ture  worth  while.  p.  S. 

Freehold,  N.  Y. 


COMBINATION  HAY 

Stock  Rack  and  Double  Wagon  Box.  Direct  to  you 
at  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

ALBION  HACK  CO.,  Albion,  New  York, 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 


N.  Y. 


FULL  CROP  1008  UR-MID; ;SU: MMER 


for  List. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
Kevitt's  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CTRAWBBHRT  PLANTS-None  better  grown.  Buy 
^  direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  K.  SCHAUBElt,  Box  K,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 

FOK  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover.  Seed,  $7.50  and  $8.00  bushel 
Onion  sets,  $3.00  and  $3.50  bushel,  Cow  Peas 
$3.50  to  $3.75  bushel.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Pol. 


—Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
for  samples,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  “33”  on  growing. 


ALFALFA 

J,  E.  Wing  &,  Bros,,  Boi  23, 

POTTED  STRAWBERRIES. 

A  full  list  of  kinds  @  S2.00  per  100  for 
August  delivery  provided  the  order  is 
sent  before  August  1st  with  cash.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 


APPLE  TREES  *"S8 

rilUNTGr  BUT  ABBIjES 

GEKS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

grihi 

ISO 

N  CLOV 

m  mm  ■%  The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 

I  |  1 1  also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 

V  k  K  hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
ri  sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

I  LI  I  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  RIGHT  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Stock  is  right.  The  Prices  are  Right.  I  will  Use  you  Right.  Write  me 
for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  every  standard  variety  grown.  32nd 
anniversary.  S.  J.  CONNELLY.  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GetThiS 

free  DOWDEN  Book 


It  will  tell  you  how  to  get  all  your  potatoes. 

Do  vou  know  how  to  get  all  your  potatoes!— Every  last  one  from  the  big  pink  two  pounder,  to  the  small 
aiuffcw  in  a  hill!  Po  you  knowhow  many  dollars  difference  it  makes  whether  you S®* 
fotlnthe  ground!  Send  for  the  Dowden  Book.  It’sFree-it  will  tell  you  how  to  gather  in  every  potato 
your  field  has  produced.  If  you  are  a  potato  grower  you  want  to  know  about  the 

Dowden  Potato  Digger 

The  Digger  that  works  where  other  diggers  fail-the  digger  that  takes  every  potato  out  ofTtlff  lands, 

rluv  trrass  mud  weeds  and  stones,  as  well  as  clean  lands.  One  enthusiastic  owner  of  a  Dowden  w  rites 

us  about  it’s  perfect  work  in  grass  and  weeds  four  to  six  feet  tall.  Wehavehundredsofsuch  reports  on 
file  I.et  us  show  them  to  you.  In  some  crops  the  Dowden  digger  actually  pays  for  Itself  in  the  potatoes 
it  saves.  Write  for  the  Dowden  Book.  It  will  tell  you  how  this  machine  is  made  so  strong  that  a  break 
need  never  be  feared,  and  so  simple  that  a  tjoy  can  run  It. 

Drop  us  a  postal  to-day.  The 
book  will  come  right  back. 

Dowden  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box722,  Prairie  City,  la. 


IMPORTANT 
CROP  FACTS 


Farmers  generally  are  very  “blue”  over  the  unfavorable 
grain  crop  outlook  at  this  time,  hut  there  is  one  crop  that 
they  need  not  feel  doubtful  about  and  which  becomes  of 
even  more  than  usual  importance  to  them  by  reason  of  the 
uncertain  prospect  as  to  other  crops,  and  this  is  the  M I LK 
CROP,  which  continues  month  in  and  month  out,  regardless  of 
good  or  had  weather,  and  of  which  it  has  well  been  said  “  the 
harvest  never  ends.” 

There  is  nothing  doubtful  about  the  outlook  for  the  MILK 
CROP.  Dairy  product  prices  have  been  high  and  are  sure  to 
continue  so.  The  uncertainty  about  other  crops  makes  it  all 
the  more  important  to  make  the  MOST  of  the  one  that  is  sure. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make  the  MOST  of  it,  to  be  certain  of 
recovering  all  the  butter-fat  with  the  least  effort  and  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  that  is  with  the  help  of 

A  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Every  farmer  with  milk  to  separate  needs  a  separator,  and 
there  never  was  a  better  time  to  make  the  purchase  of  one. 
There  can  hardly  he  good  reason  to  defer  putting  in  a  machine 
or  replacing  a  poor  one  with  a  DE  LAVAL.  Machines  are 
made  in  all  sizes  to  meet  all  conditions,  and  may  either  be 
bought  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  that  they  will  actually 
save  their  own  cost  while  you  are  paying  for  them. 

Catalogue  with  full  particulars  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  A  Canal  8ta. 

CHICAGO 


1213  &  1215  Filbert  St, 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drnmnt  U  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  10  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 
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CLOVER  CROPS  FOR  FLORIDA. 

J.  8 ■  C-,  Miami ,  Fla. — Do  you  think  to 
plant  castor  beans  close  arouind  fruit  trees 
would  prove  beneficial  or  detrimental  as  a 
fertilizer  and  shade  during  hot  Summer 
months  on  thin,  thirsty,  sandy  land?  What 
clovers  do  you  think  best  jto  plant  around 
fruit  trees  down  here  for  a  Summer  shade 
and  fertilizer? 

Castor  beans  grow  on  a  shrub  or  tree 
known  here  as  castor  tree ;  they  grow  to 
five  inches  in  diameter  and  it  takes  a 
grubbing  hoe  or  stump  puller  to  get  them 
out.  It  takes  up  all  fertilizer  and  gives 
none.  Cow  peas  are  good,  but  the  best 
we  have  in  Florida  is  beggar  weed ;  it 
gives  ammonia  to  the  ground  and  shade, 
too.  Velvet  beans  are  good,  but  they 
climb  on  trees  and  are  hard  to  pull  off; 
one  vine  will  grow  40  feet  long,  and  I 
have  seen  them  60  feet  long.  Clover  of 
any  kind  is  out  of  the  question  in  Ma¬ 
natee  Co. ;  it  has  been  tried  by  every 
northern  man  who  comes  here  without 
even  getting  the  amount  of  seed  he  plant¬ 
ed.  We  have  Crab  grass  for  hay  and  cut 
twice  during  rainy  reason,  say  three 
months ;  all  other  time  groves  have  to  be 
kept  free  from  grass  or  weeds.  r.  vv. 
Bradentown,  Fla. 

My  experience  with  castor  beans  leads 
me  to  believe  that  some  benefit  can  be 
derived  from  them  for  shading  young 
orange  or  grape  fruit  trees.  For  shading 
the  soil  I  would  very  much  prefer  the 
Velvet  bean  or  cow  pea.  The  Velvet 
bean  is  preferred  here,  as  it  gives  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  rich  mulching  material. 
True,  great  care  must  be  taken  when  in 
their  rankest  growth,  or  they  will  smother 
out  trees,  and  for  this  reason  they  must 
be  guided  away  from  the  trees  every  10 
days  or  so.  The  Soy  bean  and  the 
clovers  are  not  adapted  for  this  soil  and 
climate,  but  excellent  hay  can  be  made 
from  both  Velvet  bean  and  cow  peas  if 
properly  and  thoroughly  cured.  Velvet 
beans  will  easily  grow  50  feet  with  us 
on  rich  soil.  We  do  not  attempt  to  cut  them 
when  harvesting,  but  simply  use  a  strong 
two-horse  sulky  rake  and  turn  them  every 
other  day  or  so  until  thoroughly  cured, 
then  mow  away,  salting  liberally.  It  gen¬ 
erally  takes  about  eight  or  10  days  to 
cure  them,  and  mules  or  horses  will  grow 
fat  on  them.  We  have  had  no  injurious 
effects  from  them  among  our  animals,  but 
think  if  fed  partly  green  or  badly  cured 
they  would  produce  such.  w.  w. 

Miami,  Fla. 

,1  do  not  think  the  castor  bean  would 
be  of  the  least  benefit  to  the  land,  nor  to 
the  trees.  The  castor  bean  itself  makes 
a  considerable  tree  with  us,  sometimes  • 
living  through  the  mild  Winters  and 
growing  to  be  20  to  25  feet  tall,  five  to  six 
inches  in  diameter.  The  cow  pea  or  beg¬ 
gar-weed  would  be  better  than  almost 
anything  else  that  I  know  of.  We  use  the 
beggar-weed  for  Summer  planting;  this 
is  a  variety  of  clover,  but  I  have  forgot¬ 
ten  the  botanical  name.  This  is  a  great 
celery  center,  and  we  plant  our  celery 
lands  in  cow  peas  after  our  crops  are 
harvested.  h.  h.  c. 

Sanford,  FTa. 


VETCH  AS  A  GREEN  MANURE. 

I  send  with  this  roots  of  Winter  vetch  to 
let  you  see  that  growth  of  nodules.  I  think 
these  roots  are  not  unfair  samples  of 
plants  growing  on  about  2l/2  acres  of 
young  peach  orchard.  I  had  last  season, 
on  an  adjoining  piece,  an  equally  good 
growth.  The  tops  of  the  plants  at  this 
time  have  made  more  than  12  inches 
growth,  but  the  seeding  is  very  thin, 
an  1  the  plants  sprawl  on  the  ground,  so 
it  is  difficult  plowing  in  the  crop.  The 
peach  trees  where  I  had  the  vetch  last 
year  made  an  enormous  growth.  I  meas¬ 
ured  the  length  of  one  shoot  which  I  cut 
in  trimming  this  year,  and  it  measured 
nine  feet  four  inches.  Very  many  shoots 
were  six  or  more  feet  long — too  much 
growth  altogether.  The  land  where  I 
have  grown  the  vetch  is  gravelly  loam, 
not  very  wet  nor  very  dry.  Now  I  have 
some  lots  of  moister  soil  that  I  would 
like  to  sow  to  vetch  for  plowing  in  when 
grown.  I  wish  to  learn  if  vetch  thrives 


on  moist  soil.  Can  you  tell  me?  If  it 
does  I  wish  to  sow  it  on  my  present 
strawberry  lot  after  harvesting  the  crop. 
I, have  some  on  a  lot  not  far  from  where 
these  roots  grow,  which  does  not  seem 
to  thrive  and  there  are  not  many  nodules 
on  the  roots.  Do  you  suppose  the  soil 
needs  inoculation?  I  intend  now  to  plow 
the  lot  and  sow  with  barley  and  Spring 
vetch,  to  plow  in  in  August,  and  seed  to 
grass.  If  you  can  give  me  any  points  on 
the  use  of  vetch  for  improving  soil,  I  wish 
you  would  do  so.  I  do  all  my  farming 
with  chemical  fertilizers,  and  to  maintain 
humus  in  soil,  I  have  to  plow  in  green 
crops.  I  use  cover  crops  in  my  peach 
orchards,  which  I  harrow  in.  I  have 
found  barley  as  satisfactory  as  anything 
in  the  older  orchards,  but  my  limited  ex¬ 
perience  with  vetch,  where  trees  are  small 
enough  so  I  can  plow  leads  me  to  value 
it  for  cover.  The  cold  and  variable  tem¬ 
peratures  of  Winter  have  ruined  my  peach 
crop ;  there  is  not  a  blossom  to  be  found 
on  my  trees,  more  than  a  thousand  of 
bearing  age.  When  I  found  the  prospect 
for  a  crop  was  nil,  I  decided  to  dehorn 
the  trees  so  as  to  keep  the  bearing  wood 
low  and  close  to  the  stem  of  the  tree. 
The  orchard  looks  now  as  if  it  had  been 
through  a  fierce  battle  and  got  worsted.  I 
have  about  one-fourth  acre  of  brush  heap 
to  burn  when  it  gets  dry  enough.  M.  M. 

Medway,  Mass. 

R.  N-Y. — We  find  great  interest  taken 
in  Winter  and  Spring  vetch.  Since  seed 
of  cow  peas  is  scarce  and  high  this  year, 
many  fruit  growers  are  considering  vetch. 
We  have  heard  little  personal  experience 
with  it.  Prof.  Voorhees  of  New  Jersey, 
has  obtained  excellent  results  with  vetch 


eight  inches  in  depth  would  be  best.  Much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Where  it  is  fairly  light  and  open  the  air 
penetrates  freely  to  greater  depths,  and 
tubercles  may  therefore  be  found  in  such 
soils  at  greater  distances  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  Because  of  their  openness  such 
soils  allow  the  bacteria,  which  escapes 
from  the  decaying  tubercles,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  down  to  greater  depths  by  the  per¬ 
colating  surface  waters.  However,  we 
should  always  remember  that  tubercle 
formation  occurs  only  near  the  surface ; 
hence,  most  of  the  corresponding  bacteria 
are  found  near  the  surface.  The  dried 
and  sifted  soil  could  be  used,  but  it  would 
not  be  as  useful  as  fresh,  moist  soil,  for 
the  bacteria  are  weakened  by  drying.  It 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  plac¬ 
ing  the  soil  two  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  would  be  fully  as  effective  when 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in ;  for  the  or¬ 
ganisms  are  carried  down  to  some  depth 
by  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  land. 


King  Apple  and  Scale. — -I  have  seen  an 
article  about  the  King  apple  being  free  from 
scale.  in  my  orchard  of  several  different 
kinds  of  trees  the  King  was  the  first  to  be 
affected,  next,  in  order  to  Ben  Davis,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  most  easily  affected  of  any 
apple  I  have  had  experience  with.  The  King 
proved  an  easy  mark  for  the  scale  im  my 
orchard,  but  may  be  different  for  others,  h. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Elbehta  Peaches. — I  know  nothing  about 
President  strawberry,  but  if  I  were  sure  I 
could  have  all  the  Ben  Davis  and  Elbertas  I 
could  eat  the  rest  of  my  life  I  would  not 
quarrel.  While  Elbertas  were  plentiful  last 
Summer  I  canned  800  quarts,  and  as  I  do  not 
ex:pect  to  have  any  more  for  several  years 
I  am  not  sorry.  There  are  no  orchards  and 
very  few  bearing  fruit  trees  of  any  kind 
for  miles  around  here.  You  who  are  fond 
of  fruit  can  imagine  liftw  we  will  hoard  that 
fruit.  K.  H.  T. 

Sulphur,  I.  T. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowlter’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.^ — They  enrich  the  earth  — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  •  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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UBEROlb 

trade  mark  reg.  u.S.  pat.  orriCE 

ROOFING 


Imparts  an  even  temperature  to 
the  building  in  all  climates  and 
under  all  conditions. 

WATERPROOF,  AIR  TIGHT 
FIRE- RESISTING 

Contains  no  paper  or  tar.  Will 
not  rot,  tear,  melt  or  corrode. 
Any  handy  man  can  apply  it. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

The  Standard  Paint  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

100  WILLIAM  ST.f  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHCS-CHICAQO.  ST.  LOUIS,  BOSTON  , 
KANSAS  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  ATLANTA. 


SUPERIOR 

U/|pr  Don’t  build 
"  *  ■*  another  rod 

FrNPF  °f  fence  until 
■  ^  i  ’  v  c.  y0U  get  our  free 
catalog.  W e  make  114  different 
styles  of  fence,  and  standard  sizes  . 
of  gates.  We  use  the  Superior  Lock  , 
—the  strongest,  neatest  and  cheapest 
lock  made.  Freight  prepaid. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveuid,  Ohio 


as  a  green  manure.  On  the  light  soils  of 
.South  Jersey  the  growth  of  Winter  vetch 
is  astonishing.  Prof.  Voorhees  thinks  the 
Winter  vetch  would  not  do  so  well  on 
moist  soils.  The  Spring  vetch,  however, 
does  better  on  the  heavy,  moist  soils  when 
seeded  early.  The  hot  weather  of  June 
and  July  (not  in  sight  this  year)  seems 
to  injure  the  plant.  We  think  in  the  case 
mentioned  above,  inoculation,  using  soil 
from  the  field  where  the  crop  grows  well, 
would  help.  We  want  all  the  notes  of  ex¬ 
perience  we  can  get.  That  peach  orchard 
made  too  much  growth  to  suit  us. 


Care  of  Seed  Potatoes. 

J.  R.  H.,  Glen  SumnM  Springs,  Pa. — Will 
you  give  the  best  method  of  handling  pota¬ 
toes  for  seed?  They  now  have  sprouts  on 
them  about  three  inches  long.  Should  these 
he  removed  now  or  not  before  I  am  ready  to 
plant  them? 

Ans. — If  you  care  to  take  sufficient 
trouble  in  planting  potatoes  to  avoid 
breaking  the  sprouts  which  are  already 
three  inches  long,  we  would  advise  you 
to  spread  the  potatoes  thinly  in  some 
warm  sunny  place  and  allow  the  sprouts 
to  remain  until  you  are  ready  to  plant 
them.  The  potatoes  will  turn  green  and 
the  sprouts  grow  thick  and  stronger  in¬ 
stead  of  lengthening  if  exposed  to  light, 
but  this  will  increase  rather  than  injure 
their  vitality,  and  they  may  be  planted 
without  breaking  if  sufficient  care  is 
taken.  In  case  you  do  not  care  to  go 
to  this  trouble  we  would  advise  you  to 
rub  off  all  the  sprouts  without  delay,  as 
a  new  set  of  eyes  will  start  soon  after 
planting. 

Best  Soil  for  Inoculation. 

R.  A.  Y.,  Stithton,  Ky. — I  have  read  your 
answer  which  you  gave  L.  C.  D.,  page  229, 
with  much  interest.  You  claim  the  soil  from 
an  Alfalfa  field  where  it  grows  well,  is 
much  superior  to  nitro-culture.  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  lie  better  than  nitro- 
culture,  as  the  bacteria  in  the  soil  is  in 
contact  with  the  Alfalfa.  I  am  aiming  to 
sow  Alfalfa  this  Spring  and  would  like  to 
know  where  the  most  bacteria  is  found  in  the 
soil,  close  to  the  surface  or  down  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface?  I  have  thought 
that  if  the  soil  was  dried  and  fined  and  put 
in  the  fertilizer  hopper  of  a  wheat  drill,  drill¬ 
ing  would  be  a  good  way  to  apply  the  in¬ 
oculated  soil  to  get  it  evenly  scattered  over 
t lie  ground.  Should  the  soil  be  put  in  the 
ground  or  on  top?  I  should  think  in  the 
ground. 

Ans. — Most  of  the  bacteria  are  found 
from  two  to  eight  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  Probably  the  soil  between  four  and 


OV.HALLOCtt  &S0NS 
-•York,  Pa.  * 
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Lightest  Draft  Potato 
Digger  in  the  World  Do¬ 
ing  Satisfactory  Work. 

We  want  you  to  try  it  before  you  buy,  and  we 
propose  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  get  one  on  trial;  We 
will  send  a  machine  on  approval  to  any  responsible 
farmer  in  the  United  States.  Try  it  in  your  own  field, 
if  it  don’t  fulfill  every  claim  we  make,  don’t  keep  it — 
if  it  does,  you  wouldn’t  part  with  it  for  twice  the 
price. 

Write  today  for  terms  of  this  trail  offer  and  our 
special  price  to  introduce  the  O.  K.  Digger  in  terri¬ 
tory  where  we  have  no  agent.  Only  one  in  a  com¬ 
munity  at  this  special  price,  so  write 
at  once.  Address 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS, 

.  Box  813 

York,  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS  SUIT | 


as  evinced  by  many 
letters  which  this  from 
a  customer  in  Rhode 
Island  is  a  fair  example 

Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  Prices. 


IT’S  A  PLEASURE  TO  HUSK  THE  CORN. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Gentlemen This  is  my  second  year  with  Hubbard’s 
Fertilizers,  and  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  cannot  find  any 
fault  with  them. 

I  am  raising  an  elegant  crop  of  Com  on  pasture  land 
with  Hubbard's  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure. 
I  find  it  too  strong  to  use  in  the  hill,  but  when  broadcasted 
t  he  Corn  comes  up,  and  then  it  grows  and  matures  ears  that 
make  husking  a  pleasure. 

I  have  as  fine  a  crop  of  Potatoes  this  year  on  brush  land 
as  I  would  wish  to  see,  raised  with  SoO  lbs.  per  acre  of 
Hubbard’s  Market  Garden  Phosphate. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO, 


Fertilizer  Manufacturers 


MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Recent  Plant  Novelties. — Few  of  the 
highly-boomed  plant  novelties  of  recent 
years  have  made  much  impression  on  hor¬ 
ticulture.  Impatiens  Holstii,  the  new 
Central  African  balsam,  proves  really 
useful,  and  is  gradually  coming  into  use 
as  a  decorative  plant  for  greenhouse  and 
window  garden,  and  has  also  successfully 
been  tried  for  bedding  effects.  In  rich 
soil  and  partial  shade  it  thrives  well  out¬ 
side  in  Summer,  and  makes  a  brilliant 
show.  The  bright  scarlet  flowers  open 
flat,  and  are  produced  in  countless  pro¬ 
fusion  throughout  the  entire  growing  sea¬ 
son.  They  bleach  to  some  extent  in  hot 
sunlight,  but  give  a  far  better  effect  in 
dull  weather  than  geraniums  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions.  Plants  do  not  propagate 
as  freely  as  may  he  desired,  but  are  easily 
grown  from  seed.  A  new  variety,  I.  IIol- 
stii  delicata,  is  claimed  to  have  much 
larger  blooms,  often  more  than  i]/z  inch 
across,  of  a  light  rosy-pink  color,  with 
darker  center.  Other  hybrids  in  mixture 
including  such  shades  as  deep  red,  purple 
violet,  blush  white  and  orange  scarlet  are 
now  offered.  It  is  said  they  come  almost 
true  from  seeds. 

Nicotiana  Sandkrae  was  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  many.  It  is  true  the 
plants  are  vigorous  and  graceful,  and  the 
blooms  most  freely  and  constantly  pro¬ 
duced,  but  their  dull  coloring  and  weedy 
droop  during  bright  sunlight  preclude 
their  use  for  anything  but  background  ef¬ 
fects.  Some  gain  has  since  been  made 
in  selecting  better  shades  of  crimson,  hut 
the  “new  hybrids,”  of  various  purple  and 
light  shades  offered  last  year,  have  little 
to  recommend  them.  The  rose-colored 
one  turned  out  best  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Some  of  the  plants  have  flowers  of  good 
color  with  slight  fragrance.  They  are 
seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  evening. 

The  Reb  Sunflower  may  not  he  a 
hoax,  hut  trials  at  home  and  abroad  show 
that  seeds  sold  under  the  name  either  do 
not  grow,  or  if  rarely  plants  are  produced, 
they  turn  out  to  be  the  ordinary  purple 
Rudbeckia,  Echinacea  purpurea,  which  is 
claimed  to  he  one  of  the  parents,  Heli- 
anthus  multiflorus,  a  perennial  sunflower, 
being  the  other.  A  reliable  amateur,  how¬ 
ever,  reports  that  though  unsuccessful  in 
growing  red  sunflowers  from  seeds  he 
procured  a  plant  from  the  originators  in 
Germany  that  distinctly  shows  hybrid 
characteristics,  and  appears  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  Rudbeckia  and  Helianthus.  1  lie 
name  of  Rudbeckia  Heliopsis  x  has  been 
proposed  for  the  red  sunflower.  1  he 
cross  mark  affixed  to  the  name  indicates 
its  hybrid  origin.  It  is  quite  showy 
when  in  bloom,  the  flowers  appear¬ 
ing  on  long  stems  in  great  profu¬ 
sion.  They  are  of  a  queer  shade  of 
smoky  orange,  not  a  tint  that  can  right¬ 
fully  be  termed  red.  It  would  appear 
that  the  seeds  sent  out  the  last  two  sea¬ 
sons  either  were  sterile,  or  only  had  the 
faculty  of  reproducing  one  of  the  paren¬ 
tal  types.  The  hybrid  can  probably  only 
be  increased  Iw  division,  and  sooner  or 
later,  if  meritorious',  will  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  commerce.  A  similar  instance 
was  noted  when  hybrids  between  Clematis 
coccinea  and  the  large-flowered  C  lematis 
varieties  first  made  their  appearance. 
They  were  handsome  and  distinct,  the 
plants  showing  great  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease,  and  have  since  been  widely  planted. 
The  usual  methods  of  budding,  grafting 
and  division  were  used  in  propagation, 
hut  as  solid-looking  seeds  were  occasion¬ 
ally  produced  they  were  for  several  years 
offered  by  seedsmen.  We  repeatedly  tested 
them,  but  only  got  a  few  typical  Coccineas 
for  our  trouble.  \  he  Rural  Grounds 
plants,  of  which  Countess  of  Onslow  is 
most  desirable,  bloom  with  the  utmost 
profusion,  hut  have  never  been  induced  to 
perfect  seeds,  though  pollenized  with  many 
species  and  varieties. 


Plant  the  Rhodora. — The  lovely  little 
early-blooming  Azalea  or  deciduous  Rho¬ 
dodendron,  popularly  known  as  the  Rho¬ 
dora,  is  far  too  little  planted  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  though  long  esteemed  abroad.  Its 
native  range  appears  to  be  from  New¬ 
foundland  to  the  highlands  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  westward  to  Lake  Ontario,  but 
it  is  nowhere  plentiful,  possibly  being 
most  abundant  in  moist  glades  near  rapid 
streams,  not  far  from  the  coast.  It  forms 
a  bushy  shrub  two  or  three  feet  high, 
well  clothed  with  small  oval,  bluish-green 
leaves,  and  brilliant  in  early  Spring  with 
feathery  rose-purple  flowers  of  an  espe¬ 
cially  delicate  and  pleasing  shade.  The 
many  and  conspicuous  anther  filaments 
give  the  flower  clusters  a' noticeable  effect 
of  airy  lightness  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  peculiar  two-lipped  arrangement  of 
the  narrow  petals,  only  one  other  species 
found  in  the  highlands  of  Japan  having 
similar  characteristics.  The  Rhodora  is 
now  classified  by  botanists  as  Rhododen¬ 
dron  Canadensis,  though  it  has  had  many 
names  in  the  past  and  is,  from  a  horticul¬ 
tural  standpoint,  a  most  distinct  as  well 
as  attractive  species.  The  blooms  come 
so  early  that  they  are  almost  the  first  bits 
of  pleasing  color  to  brighten  the  bleak 
northern  woodlands  and  its  delicacy  and 
regularity  inspired  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
to  write  the  affecting  and  oft-quoted  poem 
“Rhodora,”  reprinted  last  year  in  '1  he 
R.  N.-Y.  As  a  garden  shrub  the  Rhodora 
is  quite  manageable,  requiring  only  partial 
shade  and  deep,  moist  soil.  It  is  of  un¬ 
questioned  hardiness — its  northern  habitat 
fitting  it  to  endure  extreme  cold,  but  the 
foliage  should  not  be  .burned  by  fierce 
Summer  suns.  Most  farm  homes  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
have  suitable  nooks  for  this  delightful 
native  shrub  that  would  well  repay  in 
cheeriness  any  slight  attention  required. 
The  Rhodora,  like  most  of  its  genus,  has 
a  great  mass  of  fibrous  roots  and  may  be 
easily  moved  while  dormant  or  in  the 
early  weeks  of  its  growth,  if  the  ball  of 
earth  and  roots  is  not  permitted  to  dry 
out.  It  is  unfortunately  seldom  offered  by 
nurserymen,  but  a  few  northern  dealers 
in  hardy  plants  list  it,  and  good  speci¬ 
mens  may  often  be  found  if  looked  for  in 
proper  localities  in  early  Spring.  When 
catalogued  it  is  usually  priced  at  25  cents 
each,  for  plants  of  blooming  size.  Fig. 
228,  page  475,  shows  the  flowering  habit, 
from  a  shrub  grown  on  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

Hard  on  Rhubarb. — The  phenomenally 
late  season  bids  fair  to  overwork  rhubarb 
plantations.  The  demand  for  this  succulent, 
acid  vegetable  was  never  before  so  urgent 
and  continuous.  Strawberries  normally 
begin  to  ripen  in  our  locality  by  the  end 
of  May,  but  this  year  finds  the  plants  still 
in  heavy  bloom.  When  strawberries  01- 
other  tart  fruits  are  not  to  be  had  rhu¬ 
barb  is  called  for,  and  the  chances  are 
that  many  plots  will  be  pulled  to  their 
lasting  injury.  Like  asparagus,  rhubarb 
stores  up  in  its  heavy  root  stocks  the 
plant  food  elaborated  by  the  foliage  dur¬ 
ing  Summer,  to  expend  it  next  season  in 
early  leaf  growth  and  seed  production,  if 
permitted.  Only  a  certain  amount  may  be 
taken  away  in  the  form  of  merchantable 
stalks  before  natural  growth  is  resumed 
without  injury  that  can  scarcely  be  made 
up  by  cultivation  and  profuse  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  Time  is  a -factor  as  well  as  manure 
and  tillage  in  building  up  the  crowns  for 
next  year’s  crop.  If  it  is  good  business 
to  sacrifice  next  season’s  chances  to  the 
present  demand  the  grower  is,  of  course, 
justified  in  pulling  hard  and  late,  but  he 
should  know  what  he  is  about.  Straw¬ 
berries  under  the  best  of  conditions  will  be 
two  weeks  late.  Southern  berries  have 
been  with  us  for  months,  but  they  are  a 

miserable  substitute  for  local  fruits.  We 
may  occasionally  put  up  with  their  sour¬ 
ness  and  astringency  for  the  sake  of  the 
strawberry  flavor,  but  this  year  they  ap¬ 
pear  devoid  of  even  that — merely  tough, 
sour  pulp.  Most  people  prefer  rhubarb, 
and  freely  use  it.  W.  v.  F. 

Little  Ethel:  “There  was  a  strange 
man  here  to  see  you  to-day,  papa.”  Papa: 
“Did  he  have  a  bill?”  Little  Ethel:  “No, 
papa,  just  a  plain  nose.” — Ally  Sloper. 


Cement  and  Wire  for  Roofing. 

B.  .].,  Lyons,  A’.  Y. — There  has  been  an 
article  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  about  the  use  of 
cement  for  making  roofs.  In  what  propor¬ 
tions  are  (lie  cement  and  gravel  mixed  for 
tlds  purpose? 

Ans. — Portland  cement  for  roof  is 
mixed  with  one-half  the  quantity  of  sand, 
or  what  has  been  used  mostly  here  is  pul¬ 
verized  limestone  rock.  Some  use  two 
of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  but  the  boss 
mason  said  he  preferred  half  of  each  by 
measure.  The  wire  is  one-half  inch  mesh 
and  can  be  purchased,  I  presume,  from 
any  dealer  in  wire  goods.  We  know  of 
one  man  who  used  poultry  wire.  Those 
who  profess  to  know  say  that  is  too  light 
a  wire.  1  inquired  the  weight  of  the  wire 
and  was  informed  it  was  No.  18.  The 
cement  and  sand  is  thoroughly  mixed 
before  wetting,  and  should  be  about  the 
same  consistency  as  plaster  for  walls,  and 
it  should  not  lie  applied  on  a  real  hot  day, 
as  it  would  dry  too  fast.  In  case  it  <k>es 
it  should  be  sprinkled  and  the  next  day 
after  it  dries,  so  one  can  go  on  it  and 
not  show  the  prints  of  the  feet.  It  wants 
to  be  painted  with  cement  mixed  with 
water,  so  it  will  spread  with  a  brush  or 
soft  broom.  Some  advise  using  asphaltum 
paint  in  place  of  the  cement  for  the  last 
coat.  The  builders  claim  it  can  be  put 
on  for  $2.75  per  square.  The  wire  should 
be  nicely  covered ;  that  seems  to  expand 
and  contract  so  to  avoid  the  cracking. 
The  Helderberg  Cement  Co.  has  roofing 
by  the  acre,  and  is  applying  it  on  all  roofs 
as  fast  as  they  need  new  ones.  They  use 
cheap  help  to  apply  it,  having  a  foreman 
to  see  the  mixing  is  properly  done.  So 
far  they  make  the  surface  smooth,  but 
have  it  applied  as  siding  by  using  woven 
wire  built  in  shape  of  siding,  the  same  could 
be  used  on  rOof  to  represent  shingle,  but 
it  would  require  an  expert  to  put  it  on. 
‘They  claim  it  should  be  one-half  to  one- 
third  inch  thick;  when  put  on  old  shingles 
it  would  he  thicker  in  some  places.  I  will 
gladly  answer  any  further  inquiries.  The 
Helderberg  Cement  Co.  are  building  a 
smoke  stack  150  feet  high,  of  concrete;  it 
is  reinforced  with  iron  rods. 

Hows  Cave,  N.  Y.  m.  b.  f. 

Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Stool  nre  iiaod 
every whore.  Sl/.utt  up  to  1*200 
gnllotiH  can  bo  alitpped  wot  up 
nt  small  coat  for  freight.  These 
tanks  aro  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  loss  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  delivered  prlcas 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Loiiifcville,  Ky. 

Towr. 

Wind  Mills, Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


OSGOODSCALES 

All  kinds:  Portable, Pit, Pltlcua;  Steel 
and  Cement  Construction.  Guaran¬ 
teed  accurate,  reliable  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale 
on  trial.  Free  catalogue. 


5^ 


Kst. 


OSGOOD  ISCALK  CO.,  167  Central  St.,  Itiiighuinton,  N.  V. 


The  Perfection  Sprayer 

combines  hand  and  horse  power,  and  lias  both  cart  and  barrel, 
it  s  simple,  reliable,  practicable  and  durable.  Sprays  everything, 
trees,  potatoes,  vines.  Catalogue  telling  how  to  spray  and  con¬ 
tain  i  ng  valuable  formulas,  FKKK. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  70,  Hlghtstown,  N.J. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
—found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
;  ’VJ_y4  r  factoring  on  a  large  scale. 

\  . You  take  no  chances.  We 

'  -  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 

menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


IURST 

ORCHA 

'  POTATO* 
RD  SPRAYER 

•  ^  <  iv  •>  ’/iiLY  •-» 

ON  FREE  TRIAL. 

No  money  In  advance— Fay  when 

Treop;  Potatoes,  Truck  etc.  4  rows 
at  a  time— 20  acres  a  day.  Doubles 
r-TMjpi  Your  Crop  extra  yield  one  acra 
will  pay  it  first  »eo#on.  A  boy  can 
operate  it.  GUAKANTEED  FIVE 
YEARS.  Wholesale  Price  (where 
no  agent).  AGENTS  WANTED. 
After  trial,  if  you  keep  It— pay  when  you  can  Special  FREE 
OFFER  for  flrat  one  in  each  locality.  "SPRAYING  GUIDE”  and 
full  Information  FREE.  Write  Today.  We  Pay  Freight. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG  CO.,  56,  North  St. .Canton, 0. 


It  Is  Worth  While 

Buy  a  machine  that  docs  the 
work  right— that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  that  foltaKe  is  never 
burned,  but  gets  its  due  proportion, 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  tlioso  things.  They  throw  finest  spray, 
aro  easiest  to  work  unit  they  never  clog. 
You  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  Write 
for  Instruction  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Alailed  lree. 

KI EMI  FORCE  PllMP  CO.,  No.  2 11th  St., Elmira,  N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTE 
IN8ECTK  IDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 


Leggett’s  Dusters 

Save  Crops  when  other  Methods  Fail. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 
, DUSTER 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  wulk. 

The  BEETLE 

(Horse  Power)  dusts  four 
rows 

The  JUMBO 

20-Page  Spray  Calendar  given  Information  regarding  Dusters 
Address  of  nearest  dealer  mailed  on  request. 

JLEGGKTT  &  BRO.,  301  Henri  St.,  N.  Y. 


ix .  f '  YVA  h'r '  A\U  * 


mum 

For  Blight  and  Bugs 

To  accomplish  results  you 
niuslsaturatea//|iartsof  the 
vines  with  a  line,  fog-Uko 
spray,  l'oworfu  1  and  steady 
pressure  Is  necessary  to 
spray  Bordeaux  mixture.  So 
you  want 

BROWN’S 


TRACTION  SPRAYER 

I  For  large  fields.  Sprays  0 
rows  at  a  time,  any  width 
I  Jf>0  pounds  pressure  turns- 
_  loaves  so  solution  gets  to  all 

r plant.  W  mills  generate  power.  Cypress 
tank  holds  100  gallons.  Easily  adjusted  for  orchard 
and  vineyard  w  ork.  Small  Crowara—  with  fiacres  or 
less  need  ourlow  priced  AutoSpray  No.  1.  Easy,  fast 
work  with  hand  power.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Catalogue— All  Styles  unil  Sizes  and  prices. 
Tho  E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


These 

Spoil  Your  Crops. 

'WW* l 

Arsenate 
of  Lead 

Destroys  all  Leaf-Eating  Insects 

It  is  estimated  that  insects  destroy  %  to  %  the  entire  yield  of  farm  and 
orchard  produce.  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  the  hest  insecticide  for  the  use 
of  the  farmer  and  orchardist,  because  it  destrovs  all  leaf-eating  insects,  sticks 
to  the  foliage  in  spite  of  rain  and  wind,  and  because  it  cannot  burn  or  scorch 
the  foliage  no  matter  how  strong  a  solution  is  used.  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead 
is  used  and  recommended  by  leading  fruit  growers,  truck  farmers,  horti- 
.culturists  and  shade  tree  owners. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  valuable  information  for  combat¬ 
ing  the  Codling  Moth ,  Potato  Bug  and  other  insect  pests. 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  31  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


We  have  tended  to  regard  education  as  a 
matter  of  the  head  only,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  great  many  of  our  people,  themselves 
the  sons  of  men  who  worked  with  their 
hands,  seem  to  think  that  they  rise  in  the 
world  if  they  get  'into  a  position  inhere  they 
do  no  hard  manual  work  whatever;  where 
thdir  hands  will  grow  soft,  and  their  work¬ 
ing  clothes  will  he.  kept  clean.  Such  a  con¬ 
ception  is  both  false  and  mischievous. 

I  wish  you  could  all  have  been  with  mo  to 
hear  that  on  the  afternoon  of  May  31.  The 
speaker  was  President  Roosevelt.  He  stood 
there  oulverlng  with  energy,  brown  and  strong 
as  a  prize  fighter,  pounding  his  fist  into  his 
palm  as  lie  spoke  for  the  man  who  works 
with  his  hands.  Before  him  Ihe  campus  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  gently 
sloped  away  to  the  distant  college  buildings. 
At  the  right  a  fringe  of  trees  marked  the 
course  of  the  Cedar  River.  In  front,  on 
either  side,  and  behind,  stood  and  sat  what 
1  believe  was  the  most  remarkable  audience 
the  President  ever  faced.  No  other  occa¬ 
sion  could  call  out  such  a  gathering.  They 
had  come  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  an  American  agricultural 
college.  That  crowd  was  part  of  the  exhibit 
which  the  college  could  justly  and  proudly 
make. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  a  lifetime  to  look 
over  a  company  of  25,000  eager  and  orderly 
plain  people.  A  smart  wind  was  blowing, 
and  hats  were  off.  That  is  a  supreme  test 
for  an  outdoor  gathering,  for  when  the  Wind 
is  right  all  the  low  and  slanting  foreheads 
will  be  revealed.  That  kind  of  a  head  is  not 
built  up  at  an  agricultural  college,  and  so 
with  the  wind  blowing  their  hair  about  and 
with  eager  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker  this 
hopeful  gathering  sat  through  the  sunny  af¬ 
ternoon  unconsciously  helping  to  make  history. 
When  that  audience  rose  to  sing  “America" 
and  the  great  volume  of  sound  rolled  down 
the  slope,  75  per  cent  of  them  were  able  to 
sing  the  words  without  looking  at  the  paper. 
They  had  learned  the  song  in  church  and 
Grange  and  patriotic  gathering.  When  the 
exercises  were  over  it  was  necessary  for  the 
President  to  make  ills  way  through  the  crowd. 
There  was  just  a  simple  request  that  the 
people  would  rise  and  listen  to  the  benedic¬ 
tion,  and  then  sit  down  for  two  minutes 
while  the  President  passed  out.  They  lis¬ 
tened  with  bowed  head  to  the  blessing  which 
surely  fell  upon  them  and  then  not  a  man 
stirred  until  the  President  was  safely  in  his 
auto  and  away !  Imagine  the  fight  and 
tumult  of  a  city  crowd  under  such  conditions! 
They  would  resent  such  a  request,  but  these 
plain  people  of  the  farm  by  that  very  action 
justified  what  the  President  had  said  in  his 
speech. 

No  growth  of  cities,  no  growth  of  wealth 
can  make  up  for  a.  loss  in  either  the  number 
or  the  character  of  the  fanning  population. 
In  the  United  States  more  than  in  almost 
any  other  country  we  should  realize  this  and 
should  prize  our  country  population.  In 
every  great  crisis  of  the  past  a  peculiar  de¬ 
pendence  has  had  to  be  placed  upon  the  farm¬ 
ing  population;  and  this  dependence  has 
hitherto  been  justified. 

This  orderly  willingness  to  follow  unflinch¬ 
ingly  the  advice  of  those  In  whom  they  have 
confidence  lias  been  in  the  past  both  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  farmers.  In 
tile  future  it  will  he  more  and  more  a  source 
of  strength  with  them,  for  as  they  learn  to 
study  out  the  problems  of  nature  they  will 
learn  to  apply  her  great  and  sure  patience 
to  public  matters. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  he  able  to  go 
back  to  the  old  college  for  this  celebration. 
There  were  nearly  2,000  of  the  “old  boys” 
on  hand.  Every  man  wore  a  badge  with  his 
name  and  the  number  of  his  class.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  Time  had  dealt  gently  with  most 
of  the  “boys”  and  “girls,"  yet  I  confess  that 
I  had  to  read  most  of  the  badges  before  I 
was  sure.  Prosperity  had  sent  some  of  them 
to  the  meeting  fair  and  round  and  confident, 
while  trouble  and  sickness  had  left  others 
careworn  and  thin.  But  the  2.1  years  were 
all  wiped  out  for  the  day,  and  we  didn't  see 
a  wrinkle  or  a  white  hair  or  a  sign  of  age. 
I  confess  that  it  was,  at  times,  too  much 
for  me.  Somehow  I  couldn’t  say  what  I 
wanted  to — -couldn’t  quite  give  expression  to 
the  memories  that  came  boiling  up  out  of 
deeply  hidden  depths.  Thank  God  we  all 
knew  about  it,  and  realized  what  there  was 
under  the  poor  disguise  of  joke  and  foolish 
talk.  I  understood  why  so  many  of  the  old 
“boys”  were  to  Is-  seen  walking  aimlessly 
about  alone.  I  wandered  through  some  of  the 
old  class  rooms.  On  the  blackboards  were 
written  some  questions  for  the  Freshman 
class.  I  couldn’t  have  answered  20  per  cent 
of  them,  and  be  sure  of  it,  to  save  my  life. 
Truly  what  1  studied  at  college  and  what  my 
record  as  a  student  stands  for,  has  repre¬ 
sented  in  my  life  work  just  about  what  the 
dumbbell  or  the  ax  would  to  the  man  who 
tried  to  strengthen  his  body  by  healthful 
exercise.  Most  of  the  facts  that  we  dug  out 
and  drilled  so  faithfully  have  laid  down 
their  arms  and  deserted,  but  the  love  and 
the  loyalty  and  the  character  and  spirit 


come  back  to  us  stronger  than  ever.  As  I 
went  about  the  grounds  a  hand  seemed  to  be 
pointing  at  me  and  written  over  the  old 
familiar  places  I  could  read: 

What  have  you  done  with  your  lifef  The 
State  gave  you  your  education  and  ufith  it 
went  an  obligation.  What  gift  do  you  bring 
back f 

Think  o?a  man  at  such  a  call  going  back 
to  dig  up  the  poor  talent  that  he  selfishly 
buried  in  the  ground.  lie  could  only  come 
to  the  altar  with  the  poor,  petty  record  of  a 
selfishly,  cowardly  life.  Perhaps  President 
Roosevelt  had  him  in  mind  when  he  said 
that  young  people 

Should  get  over  the  idea  that  to  earn  $12 
a  week  an<t  call  it  “salary”  is  better  than  to 
earn  $25  a  week  and  call  it  “wages.” 

It  was  a  glorious  thing  that  some  of  those 
old  “boys”  with  hard,  scarred  hands  and 
bent  backs,  struggling  with  honorable  poverty 
and  classed  by  the  superficial  ns  “failures" 
could  still  bring  the  noblest  gift  to  the  altar. 
They  could  say  “I  have  not  done  the  things 
I  wanted  to  do,  but  the  tilings  I  knew  1 
ought  to  do."  Give  me  the  power  to  make 
the  college  graduate  know  just  what  it 
means  to  be  50  and  I  will  soon  give  you  the 
ideal  Republic. 

President  Roosevelt  spoke  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  great  celebration,  but  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  could  really  understand  it. 
That  was  reserved  for  those  of  us  who  could 
look  back  25  years  to  the  days  when  the 
college  was  small  and  struggling.  From 
where  I  sat  I  could  throw  a  base  ball  even 
now  and  hit  the  path  along  which  I  first  en¬ 
tered  the  college  ground — with  little  advan¬ 
tage  over  a  tramp  except  that  we  had  am¬ 
bition  and  hope.  At  that  time  there  were 
but  few  over  150  students  in  the  entire  col¬ 
lege.  Now  there  were-over  1,000  and  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  alone  numbered  96.  Then  the  col¬ 
lege  was  often  spoken  of  as  a  “mossbaek” 
institution  by  men  from  the  university  and 
the  denominational  colleges.  To-day  its  fifti¬ 
eth  birthday  had  called  together  what  was, 
without  question,  the  largest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  gathering  of  college  presidents  and 
educators  ever  seen  in  this  country.  The 
great  schools  of  California  and  Washington 
on  the  Pacific  joined  with  Maine  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Georgia  and  Texas  and  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  to  acknowledge  that  the  new  idea  of 
education  was  no  longer  an  experiment  but  an 
assured  success.  Many  of  us  know  how  for 
years  the  advocates  of  the  old  “classical" 
system  of  education  fought  the  theory  that 
head  and  hand  should  be  trained  together. 
They  can  fight  no  more,  for  this  celebration 
lias  settled'  it.  I  have  beard  it  advanced  as  a 
last  argument  that  an  agricultural  education 
is  too  “material” — that  it  crowds  the  spirit¬ 
ual  out  of  the  student’s  life.  I  am  glad  that 
this  celebration  upset  that  argument.  There 
was  no  spirit  of  boasting  or  idle  valnglory- 
ing  about  it,  but  all  through  it  ran  a  vein  of 
thanksgiving  and  responsibility.  The  real 
spirit  of  the  occasion  was  caught  when  that 
great  audience  sang  the  old  hymn  “Mendon 

“Great  God  of  Nations,  now  to  thee 
Our  hymn  of  gratitude  we  raise 

With  humble  heart  and  tending  knee 
We  offer  Thee  our  songs  of  praise.” 

From  President  Roosevelt  to  the  small 
girl  who  sat  beside  her  mother  on  the  grass, 
all  helped  to  swell  the  great  chorus  which 
swept  the  fear  of  “materialism”  off  the  cam¬ 
pus. 

But  granting  that  what  this  college  stands 
for  lias,  during  the  past,  fought  and  won 
its  way,  what  of  the  future?  It  is  bewilder¬ 
ing  to  the  “old  boys”  to  think  what  there 
will  ho  on  this  campus  25  years  hence.  There 
is  only  one  of  the  original  college  buildings 
left.  That  is  the  old  chapel.  It  has  been 
pronounced  unsafe  and  suggestions  were  made 
that  it  be  torn  down.  That  aroused  a  storm 
of  protest  from  the  alumni  so  strong  that  I 
was  told  the  Legislature  will  appropriate 
money  enough  to  strengthen  the  building. 
That  action  as  I  view  it,  points  a  finger  to 
show  what  the  future  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  has  in  store.  It  will  be  dominated  bv 
worthy  sentiment  and  respect  for  the  past, 
and  it  will  inspire  and  organize  men  to  dom¬ 
inate  public  matters  in  the  right  wav.  You 
cannot  educate  the  hand  along  with  the  head 
without  educating  the  heart  also.  At  this 
celebration  wise  men  justly  lauded  the  college 
and  what  it  stands  for,  because  crop  produc¬ 
tion  has  l>een  vastly  Increased  and  the  wealth 
of  the  country  made  greater.  It  was  also 
shown  that  the  farm  home  and  the  man  and 
woman  have  been  made  better,  but  I  think 
the  speakers  failed  to  recognize  what  to  me 
is  the  most  hopeful  thing  of  all.  As  men 
have  been  taught  to  analyze  and  apply  scien¬ 
tific  principles  in  handling  crops  or  fighting 
insects  and  disease,  they  have  unconsciously 
grown  to  apply  similar  exact  reasoning  to  the 
settlement  of  public  questions.  The  fruit  grow¬ 
er  begins  to  spray  and  learns  to  his  sorrow  that 
Paris-green  will  not  kill  the  scale,  nor  will 
lime  and  sulphur  kill  the  Codling  worm,  lie 
will  learn  to  suit  the  remedy  to  the  trouble 
and  that  wilt  slowly  show  him  that  no  poli¬ 
tician  can  give  him  a  specific  to  solve  all  the 
public  evils.  As  this  education  spreads  and 
is  made  sensible  and  practical  we  are  to  have 
In  this  country  the  highest  type  of  land  own¬ 
ers  and  country  dwellers  that  any  nation  has 
yet  seen.  In  that  lies  the  truest  hope  for  the 
Republic,  for  it  strengthens  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  society.  That  Is  what,  came  to  me 
that  day  like  n  vision— -looking  over  those 
acres  of  clear,  hopeful  faces,  like  a  modern 
army  teaching  the  newer  patriotism  that  it 
is  better  to  live  clean,  fearless  lives  in  one’s 
own  home  for  country  than  to  fight  on  the 
battlefield.  it.  w.  c. 


^  A  medium  for  safe  and  judicious  investments— 
so  you  will  decide  if  you  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go.,  a  business 
established  14  years  under  Now  York  Banking  Laws. 
See  ad.  'on  Pago  48,’i. — Adv. 


A  Model  Dairy  Barn  in  Missouri 


MR.  AMERICAN  FARMER :  The  picture  before  you  is  that  of  the 
Maplewood  Dairy,  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  the  modern  establishment 
owned  by  George  M.  Kellogg.  In  this  big  country  of  ours  hundreds  of 
other  farm  buildings,  just  as  handsome  as  Maplewood,  are  covered  with 


CAREY’S 


FLEXIBLE 

CEMENT 


ROOFING 


It  makes  tho  only  TIME-PROOF  roof— tho  roof  of  everlasting  life  and  elasticity. 
Fire  brands,  boat,  cold,  moisture,  wind  or  storm  do  not  alfect  it  in  tho  least.  A  Carey 
roof  will  not  rof,  rust,  molt,  break  nor  blow  off. 

Carey’s  Hoofing  is  tineqnalod  for  NEW  buildings  and  adds  life  to  OLD 
structures.  1 1  is  adapted  to  fiat  or  steep  surfaces,  is  easily  laid  and  may 
l>e  applied  over  old  shingle  or  metal  roofs  without  expense  of  removal. 

Carey’s  Roofino  is  composod  of  our  superior  grade  of  woolen  felt,  our  highly  tempered 
asphalt  cement  and  strong  burlap.  Our  patent  lap  covers  and  protects  nail  heads  and  insures  a 
neat,  perfectly  moisturo-proof,  lasting  union  of  shoot  to  sheet  and  roofing  to  roof-board. 

Wrlto  to-day  for  FREE  sample,  beautiful  bookie*  and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  (Established  1873) 
General  Offices  and  Factories:  42  WAYNE  AVENUE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Mica  Axle  Grease 

Best  lubricant  for  axles  in  the 
world — long  wearing  and  very  ad¬ 
hesive.  ^ 

Makes  a  heavy  load  draw  like  a 
light  one.  Saves  half  the  wear  on 
wagon  and  team,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  your  outfit. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mica  Axle 
Qrease. 

STANDARD 

OIL  CO. 

Incorporated 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Savo  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  llclds.  Tiros  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STF.KL  WHEELS  furnished  XU  FIT 
UI.Ii  GEARS.  Wrlto  for  tree  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


(DIRECT™, 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES  l«  our  way. 

No  middlemen  between 
you  and  us.  Our  largo 
i  fr 


_ree  catalog  tells  ail 
about  our  uo-money- 
with-order-plan,  l  years’ 
guaranty  and  now  wo 

- — —  ship  anywhere  on  np- 

roval.  Wo  build  over  lOOstylesof  vehicles  including 
lew  stylo  “Auto  Toils”  and  lino  National  Leader  at 
ft’J.K).  Every  vehicle  we  soil  goes  out  on  trial .  to  ho 
returned  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  Don’t 
buy  vehicles  or  harness,  till  you  hoar  from  us 

Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog 

AJ.S.  BUGGY  &.  CART  CO. 

Sta.UT,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 
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'  Properly  con¬ 
structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  TwTo4»LsL 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 
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HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
tt.  Cobleskili.  N. 
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will  run  hand  rream* 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 
machines,  etc. 

Best.  Cheapest. 
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Hay  Press. 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

38  styles  and  sizes  of 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand- 
ard.  Lead  in  character  \ 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating,  d 
Don’t  buy  until  you! 
seethe  EH  catalogue. ^ 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today. 

ROLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St,,  Quincy,  Ills. 


THE  “RELIANCE”  HAY  PRESS 

a  while  eheapor  than  any 

t  iff  other  machine  of  its  class, 

is  absolutely  reliable,  very 
substantial,  easiest  of  all 
hay  presses  to  operate; made 
to  last  a  lifetime.  12  sizes. 
Manufactured  only  by 

HOBSON  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA. 


BALES' VS  ay  HAY 


Say  “Baler  Book”  on  a  postal  to  us  and  wo  I 
will  send  you  free  a  book  tolling  the  results  of  j 
our  experience  sinco  lsti7  making  hay  presses. 
You  want  protit,  so  should  spend  a  penny  to  I 
learn  about,  our  Gem  Full  Circle  Steel  Baler  and 
how  wo  save  you  about  {25  in  price  and  soli  you  ' 
a  press  which  will  savo  you  as  much  moro  each 
year  in  repairs  and  do  tho  most  work,  l’atent  | 
power  head,  short  trip  lever  arms,  long  plung¬ 
er  stroke  with  quick  rebound,  largo  feed  open¬ 
ing  and  two  charges  for  each  round  of  tho  | 
team  are  ad-  Y,7o  vantages  of  our  presses.  | 


;  ; 


o. ,  Quincy, 


HAY 


Hay  baled  with  a  Poderlck  Baling  Press  may  be 
relied  upon  t  o  sell  for  a  higher  nrieo  than  the  product  of 
other  presses.  A  I  lederiek  halo  is  invariably  neatest, 
smoothest  and  most  compact. 

DEDERICKS  PRESSES 

are  most  profitable  to  operate,  because  they  make  not 
only  the  best  hale,  but  tho  most  hales.  For  simplicity, 
ease  of  operation  and  volume  of  output,  they  aro 
unequalled.  Tho  wonderful  durability  of  Dederiek’s 
Baling  Presses,  their  freedom  from  breakage  delays 
and  repair  hills,  often  results  In  an  aggregate  saving 
equal  to  tho  first  cost  of  the  press.  W  rite  for  descriptive 
catalogue,  illustrating  presses  especially  adapted  to 
every  Paling  purpose.  Sent  1’nF.K. 

P.  K.  Dcdcrick’s  Sons,  69  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


30  Days  FREE  Trial 


THE  FAMOUS  SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 
You  Utiy  Us  Nothing-  Unless  Satisfied 
Crtnrl  ItifoTi  ozr  hut  write  mo  at  once  for  full 

aCna  tllO  Money  information  about  this  most 
liberal  otrer.  Ketnemhor.  you  can  have  80  days’  free  trial  on 
any  of  my  famous  Split  Hickory  Vehicles,  and  you  don’t  have  to 
pay  us  any  money  unless  yon  uro  satisfied. 

Write  For  BUGGY  BOOK  Mailed  FREE 

Don’t  buy  a  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  anyone  until  you 
get  my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  Is  the  most  wonderful  Book  about 
Vehicles  over  published.  Just  wrlto  mo  a  postal  card  and  say: 
“ Send  me  your  Tree  liumill  Book,”  and  1  will  send  it  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mall  absolutely  free.  Write  me  now,  before  you  forgot  It. 
II.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290,  Cincinnati, 0. 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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soluble  oil  question.  Is  there  any  way  of  obtaining  a 
reliable  oil  at  less  cost?  Can  anything  be  used  to  act 
as  a  fungicide?  We  consider  these  questions  of  great 
importance.  The  experiment  stations  should  take  them 
up,  even  if  they  find  it  necessary  to  drop  other  work. 
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Hekbkrt  w.  Collinowood,  Editor. 

«K.  WALTER  VAN  FLEET,  ) 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  (  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10  Mi  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  lie  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  t lie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  t lie  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  Y»rk. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  Ohio  Farmer  is  making  a  brave  and  effective 
fight  against  Senator  J.  B.  Foraker  of  Ohio.  Mr.  For- 
aker  should  never  be  permitted  to  represent  Ohio  in 
the  Senate  after  his  present  term  expires.  The  Ohio 
Farmer  demonstrates  clearly  that  he  has  not  been  a 
true  friend  of  the  people.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  these 
unworthy  men  picked  out  and  held  up  where  all  may 
look  at  them. 

* 

“A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches.’  “A  poor  man  is  better  than  a  liar.”  The  above 
words  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  are  worth  pon¬ 
dering  in  a  time  when  so  many,  to  gain  wealth  and 
position,  have  brought  themselves  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  poverty,  so  far  as  honor,  humanity  and  even  com¬ 
mon  decency  are  concerned.  And  it  is  a  most  hopeful 
sign  for  the  community  that  so  many  of  these  men 
are  receiving  the  reward  of  their  shame  in  an  outraged 

public  sentiment  that  is  not  afraid  to  have  its  say. 

* 

That  gray-haired  joke  about  farming  with  apes  has 
started  again.  This  time  we  are  told  that  a  Minnesota 
farmer  bought  six  apes  at  circus  sale,  and  has  trained 
them  to  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  including  milking 
and  cooking.  We  actually  have  people  writing  to  ask  if 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  train  apes  and  thus 
solve  the  labor  question !  It  is  hard  to  treat  such  things 
seriously,  but  there  are  people  so  desperately  driven  by 
need  of  farm  help  that  they  grasp  even  at  this  straw. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it — the  report  is  a  lie 
pure  and  simple. 

* 

Two  classes  of  people  are  at  us  to  ask  about  the  use 
of  “dry  Bordeaux.”  This  is  a  dust  containing  copper 
and  lime,  much  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  liquid 
material.  The  dust  is  blown  upon  the  vines  or  trees  in 
place  of  spraying  a  liquid  through  a  nozzle.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  ask  questions  like  the  enclosed.  They  are  after 
information : 

Has  anyone  bad  experience  with  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
and  with  what  success?  If  as  effective  as  the  mixture  with 
water,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  use,  and  less  expensive. 

G.  w.  A. 

Others  accuse  us  of  trying  to  discredit  this  dust 
method  of  spraying  by  refusing  to  talk  about  it.  We 
refer  the  question  to  our  readers.  Let  us  have  the  facts 
from  experience.  That  will  settle  it.  In  our  own  lim¬ 
ited  experience  we  do  not  find  the  dust  on  the  whole 
equal  to  the  liquid,  but  we  want  the  truth — with  the 
reason  for  it. 

* 

Many  of  us  thoroughly  believe  that  the  soluble  oils 
are  to  solve  the  problem  of  spraying  to  protect  our 
trees  from  scale.  All  recognize  the  great  value  of  lime 
and  sulphur  when  properly  made  and  applied.  Yet  it 
must  be  evident  to  observing  people  that  there  are  con¬ 
ditions  which  make  the  oils  preferable.  One  large  fruit 
grower,  for  example,  writes  us  that  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  do  at  least  part  of  his  spraying  in  late  Fall 
and  Winter.  The  oils  are  undoubtedly  better  for  use 
at  this  season.  Other  arguments  can  be  given  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  Our  scientific  men 
'hould  begin  at  once  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 


Long  Island  is  terribly  infested  with  the  San  Jose 
scale,  and  this  makes  it  a  paradise  for  scale-killing  hum¬ 
bugs.  When  people  see  their  favorite  trees  dying  they 
are  ready  to  pay  well  for  any  plausible  scheme  for 
saving  them.  We  are  not  surprised  to  receive  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter: 

The  Milford  Nurseries  Company’s  agent  was  here  last 
week  with  a  guaranteed  remedy  to  destroy  San  Jos6  scale 
by  painting  the  trunk  of  trees  with  iodide  of  mercury,  caustic 
soda  and  some  other  chemical.  He  claimed  by  painting  two 
feet  of  the  trunk  of  the  trees  it  would  poison  the  sap  and 
kill  all  scale  on  the  trees.  T.  s. 

Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Ask  the  agent  if  he  will  paint  some  of  his  compound 
on  his  feet  to  destroy  a  wart  on  the  end  of  his  nose! 
When  he  can  do  this  he  can  expect  to  kill  the  scale  in 
this  way — and  not  much  before!  Do  not  under  anv 
circumstances  pay  money  for  such  “remedies.”  It  is 
also  a  safe  game  to  cut  out  all  orders  from  people  who 
make  any  such  “guarantee.” 

* 

“ You  might  as  well  try  to  melt  an  iceberg  with  a 
box  of  matches!  You  cannot  make  a  dent  on  them  !” 

That  cheerful  remark  was  made  by  a  Jersey  breeder 
last  Fall.  He  warned  us  in  a  kindly  way  that  we 
could  not  make  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  feel  the  force  of  public 
opinion,-  He  knew  that  the  club  membership  was  Hin¬ 
ted,  and  that  the  executive  committee  have  self-created 
and  arbitrary  powers — but  he  was  wrong!  A  single 
box  of  matches  will  scarcely  bring  a  drop  of  water 
from  an  iceberg,  but  when  you  put  100,000  boxes  to¬ 
gether  you  can  raise  the  temperature  considerably.  Of 
course  the  executive  committee  felt  secure  perched  on 
their  aristocratic  and  well-guarded  roost.  The  Country 
Gentlemen,  Jersey  Bulletin  and  those  creatures  who 
worship  snobs  and  do  the  bidding  of  politicians  were 
very  willing  to  help  stifle  an  investigation.  “Thereis noth¬ 
ing  to  investigate,” they  said, as  if  that  settled  it  for  good. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  no  help  in  this  contest  except 
such  as  was  volunteered  by  its  readers.  That 
was  enough — it  is  all  we  want  in  any  fight  for 
a  principle.  But  imagine  if  you  can  the  feelings 
of  the  Country  Gentleman  and  Jersey  Bulletin  when 
that  committee  admits  that  the  papers  do  not  fit  the 
cow !  They  claim  to  be  the  champions  of  purebred 
cattle,  yet  if  they  could  have  had  their  way  a  bogus 
cow  would  have  passed  as  a  purebred  animal.  How 
many  more  such  are  there  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of 
sneering  silence  which  they  stand  for?  And  the  agony 
is  not  yet  over  for  them.  We  intend  to  find  out 
whether  the  papers  tie  the  man  to  the  cow.  The  A.  J. 
C.  C.  will  answer  if  it  takes  200,000  boxes  of  matches 
to  melt  the  answer  out  of  them !  Mr.  Dawley  sold 
what  he  claimed  was  a  purebred  Jersey  to  Mr.  Rogers. 
He  and  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  gave  this  cow  all  the  value  it 
possessed  as  a  breeding  animal,  since  they  certified  to 
her  pedigree.  Now,  on  the  strength  of  what  its  own 
committee  reports  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  refuses  to  transfer 
this  cow — thus  stamping  her  as  a  fraud.  But  if  she 
is  bogus,  who  made  her  so,  and  where  is  the  real  cow 
which,  by  reason  of  her  pedigree  has  a  right  to  the  true 
name  and  number?  If  these  papers  do  not  tie  Mr. 
Dawley  to  that  cow,  of  what  value  on  earth  are  the 
transfer  and  registry  records  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.? 

A  few  red  hot  coals  like  the  following  dropped  on 
that  “iceberg”  will  help: 

Since  returning  to  the  old  homestead  some  few  years  ago 
I  have  been  breeding  a  smallish  herd  of  grade  Jerseys, 
beginning  with  a  grandson  of  Pedro.  It  was  my  Intention 
to  put  on  some  registered  stock  this  season.  Like  your  corre¬ 
spondent  on  page  449  who  wrote,  “We  are  about  to  em¬ 
bark  in  the  registered  ones,  but  hesitate  a  little,”  only  I 
do  not  hesitate  at  all.  The  Jerseys  on  hand  will  be  sold, 
and  Guernseys  or  some  other  breed  introduced,  where  “the 
papers  fit  the  cows.”  c.  r. 

Litchfield  .Co.,  Conn. 

That  is  the  way  hundreds  of  people  who  are  not  in 
the  ring  begin  to  talk.  The  responsibility  for  this  loss 
of  trade  and  prestige  will  rest  entirely  upon  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  At  any  time  during 
the  past  year  they  could  have  settled  the  matter  and 
stopped  the  injury  to  Jersey  cattle  inside  of  24  hours! 

* 

There  is  no  let  up  in  the  campaign  against  those  New 
York  Senators  who  voted  against  Gov.  Hughes.  Al¬ 
ready  several  of  them  have  said  that  they  “do  not  care 
to  remain  in  the  Senate.”  Everybody  knows  what  this 
means'.  They  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall — it  is 
reflected  from  hundreds  of  letters  which  voters  of  their 
districts  have  written  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
abuse  them  or  attack  them  personally.  They  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  moral  public  question,  and  therefore 
the  best  place  for  them  is  on  the  outside.  We  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  “political”  discussion  on  page  481.  Now, 


then,  as  a  farmer  and  an  American,  which  sort  of 
“politics”  do  you  believe  in?  Here  is  a  letter  from  a 
well-known  farmer  which  we  print  for  your  special 
benefit : 

If  more  farmers  would  speak  out  their  honest  sentiments, 
these  irresponsible  men  in  rural  communities,  who  assume 
to  dictate  and  control  all  political  action,  would  have  much 
less  Influence.  In  nearly  every  rural  town  there  are  a  few 
men  who  are  not  worth  a  dollar  in  property,  who  are  prac¬ 
tical  failures  in  any  line  of  work,  yet  who  are  active  in 
attending  caucuses  and  getting  out  voters,  especially  those 
who  can  be  bought,  and  who  control  the  important  interests 
in  the  town.  These  are  the  active  tools  of  equally  irre¬ 
sponsible  political  bosses  In  rural  districts,  who  would  not 
be  trusted  by  any  bank  or  in  any  responsible  business  trans¬ 
action. 

Now  is  that  true  of  your  town  or  not?  Do  any  of 
these  New  York  Senators  depend  upon  such  characters 
to  control  caucuses  or  conventions?  They  could  not  do 
it  if  the  really  respectable  farmers  in  any  township  took 
the  old-time  interest  in  town  affairs.  You  must  realize 
that  there  is  no  sense  in  a  farmer’s  trying  to  influence 
big  national  affairs  if  he  will  not  handle  those  of  his 
own  town.  The  first  thing  to  do  with  these  Senators  is 
to  beat  them  for  the  nomination  or  make  a  great  show¬ 
ing  in  the  conventions.  Do  not  wait  to  cut  the  ticket 
after  the  politicians  have  nominated  them,  but  get  busy 
at  once  to  put  the  homes  of  the  people  against  them. 

* 

The  meeting  last  week  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  was  re¬ 
markably  successful.  There  was  not  a  hitch  in  the 
programme,  the  weather  was  perfect,  and  there  was, 
without  doubt,  the  greatest  gathering  of  prominent  edu¬ 
cators  ever  seen  in  this  country.  The  affair  reflects 
great  credit  upon  those  who  organized  the  celebration 
and  carried  it  out.  It  was  a  great  day  for  agricultural 
education,  for  the  American  farmer  and  for  American 
history.  For  years  the  right  of  a  farmer  to  enjoy  a 
special  education  was  scoffed  at,  and  fought  by  author¬ 
ities  in  education.  The  National  Government  had  de¬ 
cided  that  soldier,  sailor  and  farmer  should  be  educated 
at  public  expense,  as  a  public  asset,  and  had  laid  aside 
a  vast  sum  for  the  purpose.  Still  there  was  fierce  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  idea.  Older  college  men  could  see  little 
virtue  in  the  so-called  “new  education,”  while  most 
farmers  could  not  understand  how  “book  farming” 
could  help  them.  Thus  with  bitter  enemies  and  few 
supporters  in  their  own  class  the  agricultural  colleges 
made  an  uphill  fight  for  years !  As  is  usually  the  case, 
the  tide  seemed  to  turn  all  at  once,  but  this  was  not  so, 
for  even  when  there  seemed  to  be  greatest  discourage¬ 
ment  forces  were  at  work  which  could  not  be  resisted. 
It  is  an  achievement  little  short  of  marvelous  to  start 
with  nothing  and  in  50  years  pile  up  such  a  mountain 
of  worthy  records  as  was  built  at  Lansing.  From 
North,  South,  East  and  West  men  came  with  messages 
of  hope  and  confidence  from  farmers.  No  man  could 
attend  such  a  meeting  without  feeling  that  the  future 
has  greater  things  in  store.  The  colleges  will  learn, 
among  other  things',  to  stop  talking  about  “lifting  up” 
the  farmer,  but  will  learn  to  carry  their  science  up 
to  the  level  of  his  practice.  This  celebration  cannot 
help  but  give  new  life  and  power  to  our  agricultural 
colleges.  Their  best  work  will  be  done  in  training 
country  people  to  study  public  questions  accurately.  It 
may  be  that  there  will  be  little  evidence  of  this  for 
years,  but  wait  until  some  crisis  comes  or  some  great 
principle  is  to  be  settled,  and  you  will  find  the  evidence 
of  it. 


BREVITIES . 

How  about  limoid  and  kerosene  for  scale?  Has  it  already 
fallen  into  innocuous  desuetude? 

Spring  has  been  unkind  to  the  mosquitoes,  Potato  bugs 
and  cutworms. 

What  do  you  think  of  an  “open  season”  for  the  fruit 
thieves  and  chicken  stealers? 

We  should  like  to  have  the  “Bureau  of  Plant  Industry” 
do  something  to  make  our  sweet  com  and  Lima  beans  a 
trifle  more  industrious  than  they  seem  at  present. 

Gov.  Hughes  has  signed  the  “rabbit  bill,”  which  makes 
an  open  season  in  several  Hudson  River  counties  and  gives 
farmers  the  right  to  shoot  rabbits  found  injuring  property. 

The  Mayo.r  of  Chicago  says  that  bed-slats,  properly  ad¬ 
ministered  by  parents  would  cure  a  lot  of  drunkenness  in 
the  embryo.  This  seems  a  somewhat  allopathic  endorsement 
of  Solomon’s  views  on  child  culture. 

The  Indianapolis  Board  of  Public  safetv  recently  bought 
Kansas  prairie  hay  at  $15  a  ton  for  the  fire  department 
horses,  being  assured  it  was  just  as  good  as  Timothy  at 
$20.20  a  ton  :  both  being  bought  in  car  lots.  Wonder  how 
much  the  Kansas  farmers  get  for  it? 

The  New  York  City  Milk  Commission,  consisting  of  five 
prominent  physicians,  recommends  the  sale  of  skimmed  or 
separated  milk  (which  is  not  now  allowed)  under  proper 
official  inspection,  because  of  its  high  nutritive  value,  and 
the  fact  that  it  might  be  sold  cheaper  than  whole  milk. 

On  page  295  wre  pictured  a  horrible  lot  of  pea  seed 
which  was  sold  for  Telephone.  Here  is  a  note  from  the 
man  who  bought  the  seed  :  “They  looked  bad  for  Telephone 
peas,  didn’t  they?  I  noticed  also  you  marked  them  as 
cheap  seed.  I  don’t  believe  I  said  anything  regarding  the 
price  of  those  peas,  which  was  $5  the  bushel,  that  being  the 
regular  price  in  all  the  different  seed  stores  in  our  city,  so 
not  very  cheap  after  all.” 
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POLITICS  AND  “POLITICS." 

Wc  h?ve  been  surprised  at  the  response  which  coun¬ 
try  people  have  made  to  the  issue  over  those  New  York 
Senators.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  surprise,  because, 
it  men  will  be  honest  with  themselves,  there  is  only  one 
side  to  this  matter.  One  criticism  has  come  from  a 
reader  in  New  York  City.  We  cheerfully  print  it, 
though  it  indicates  the  kind  of  ‘‘politics”  which  we 
have  no  right  to  enter : 

I  read  your  issue  of  May  18,  and  have  no  further  use 
for  your  paD_er.  Hughes  is  nothing  but  a  wrecker,  he  was 
not  elected  .Governor,  Hearst  was  defeated.  The  idea  of 
giving  the  Governor  power  to  remove  from  office,  is  entirely 
wrong,  for  it  would  mean  that  when  a  Democratic  Governor 
was  elected,  the  first  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  remove 
men  of  respectability  from  office,  which  would  be  a  dis¬ 
grace,  consequently  no  one  that  had  any  respect  for  himself 
would  accept,  which  would  mean  placing  the  position  with 
incompetent  people — who  would  care.  Any  fool  can  tear 
down  ;  if  Hughes  has  any  good  in  him  let  him  try  to  build 
up.  Yon  had  bettex  stick  to  your  country  life,  which  has 
been  good,  and  leave  things  you  don’t  understand  alone. 

H.  C.  FISHER. 

The  figures  show  that  Mr.  Hughes  received  749,002 
against  691,105  for  M'r.  Hearst.  This  majority  was 
given,  not  to  the  man,  but  for  what  he  stood  for  and 
what  he  promised.  Is  the  man  who  tries  to  keep  his 
promise  a  “wrecker”?  If  what  Mr.  Fisher  says  is  true 
about  the  Democrats,  he  should  explain  why  the  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  Legislature  voted  against  the  principle  of 
removal  by  the  Governor !  All  but  two  of  them  voted 
against  removal,  while,  from  Mr.  Fisher’s  own  argument, 
their  interests  lay  in  giving  the  Governor  power.  We 
believe  in  making  a  man  Governor  after  he  has  been 
elected  to  the  office.  Make  him  responsible  and  do  not 
tie  his  hands.  When  a  man  finds  a  structure  full  of 
“graft,”  cowardice  and  incompetency  he  must  tear  it 
down  before  he  can  build  what  the  public  needs.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  been  advised  to  “stick 
to  country  life”!  We  always  accept  the  advice,  and 
stick  closer  than  ever  to  the  things  that  make  country 
life  really  worth  living — strong  manhood  and  brave 
citizenship.  Now,  having  given  Mr.  Fisher’s  letter  as 
a  sample  of  one  sort  of  “politics,”  we  give  the  following 
from  the  opposite  corner  of  the  State  as  a  sample  of 
the  other  kind ! 

Glad  I  am  to  see  you  going  for  those  Republican  Senators 
who  so  badly  misrepresented  their  constituents  by  voting 
to  retain  Kelsey.  You  ask  wiM  Governor  Hughes  win  in 
the  fight  with  the  friends  of  corruption  and  graft.  Of  two 
men  equally  wicked,  the  one  a  church  member  and  the  other 
not,  the  church  member  is  by  far  the  worst  man.  People 
have  a  right  to  expect  better  things  of  him.  Of  the  Sena¬ 
tors  who  opposed  the  Governor,  the  Republicans  are  by  a 
long  way  the  most  to  be  condemned.  I  am  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Republican  party.  I  was  the  youngest  delegate 
to  the  Convention  at  which  it  was  formed,  and  I  have 
always  stood  hy  it  when  possible.  But  when  I  have  a  hired 
man  whom  I  see  deliberately  working  against  my  interests 
and  doing  those  things  which  I  condemn,  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  discharge  him.  For  that  reason  I  did  all  I  could  last 
Fall  to  convince  Mr.  Wadsworth  that  I  did  not  wish  him 
longer  to  misrepresent  me  in  Congress,  nor  shall  I  hesitate 
when  the  time  comes  around  for  me  to  vote  for  a  State 
Senator  from  this  district  to  vote  and  work  against  S.  P. 
Franchot,  if  the  Republicans  are  so  short-sighted  and 
foolhardy  as  to  nominate  him.  I  am  pretty  largely  over 
this  and  adjoining  counties,  and  I  find  a  universal  approval 
of  the  course  of  Governor  Hughes  and  an  equally  unani¬ 
mous  condemnation  of  Franchot.  Of  course,  those  Senators 
have  heard  the  thunder  and  are  trying  to  get  back  into 
public  favor  by  resolving  to  stand  by  the  Governor,  but  it 
is  too  late :  it  won’t  save  them.  People  have  seen  that  it  is 
not  a  desire  for  an  honest,  pure  administration  that  governs 
their  actions,  but  fear  for  their  future  that  actuates  them. 
The  fact  is  Governor  Hughes  was  nominated  last  Fall  as  a 
forlorn  hope  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  result  of  the 
election  showed  that  he  was  the  only  man  that  was  or 
could  have  been  elected  on  the  ticket.  But  when  the  voters 
looked  at  liiip  and  listened  to  his  pledges  they  believed  him 
honest,  and  believing  that  they  elected  him.  The  bosses 
and  politicians  in  the  party  thought  they  could  control 
him  :  thought  they  could  put  pressure  on  him  that  he  could 
not  withstand.  But.  thank  God,  he  was  not  made  of  that 
material.  He  had  a  backbone ;  dared  to  stand  for  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  pledges  he  made  in  the  canvass.  Wise  man.  He 
has  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  irrespective  of  party.  I 
hear  Democrats  as  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  as  Republicans. 
Had  Governor  Hughes  failed  to  fulfill  the  promises  made  in 
his  canvass  it  would  have  been  the  death  of  his  party,  and 
he  could  nqt  have  done  anything  which  would  have  so 
fully  gained  the  confidence  of  the  whole  people  as  the  digni¬ 
fied  course  which  he  took  in  refusing  to  make  any  bargains 
or  influence  legislation,  hut  just  let  the  corruptionists  combine 
and  thwart  his  effort  to  purify  the  insurance  department. 

Niagara  Co*.  N.  Y.  j.  s.  woodwarp. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  May  28  the  question  of  mad  dogs  came  up. 
If  was  discussed  at  great  length,  and  Commissioner  Darling¬ 
ton  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  asking  it  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  Health  Department  to  frame 
an  ordinance  giving  the  police  power  to  shoot  all  dogs  with¬ 
out  muzzles  or  collars,  if  found  at  large.  There  was  an 
ordinance,  said  the  commissioner,  in  effect  up  to  January 
1  of  1906,  requiring  all  dogs  to  be  leashed,  but  it  was  re¬ 
pealed.  Dr.  Darlington  is  trying  to  get  legislation  compelling 
the  police  not  only  to  shoot  all  unmuzzled,  collarless  and 
unleashed  dogs,  but  also  to  compel  them  to  prosecute  all 
persons  allowing  dogs  to  be  at  large.  .  .  .  The  tempera¬ 

ture  dropped  to  40  deerees  above  zero  at  Cleveland,  O., 
May  27.  This  record  has  been  equalled  only  twice  before 
since  the  Weather  Bureau  was  established  In  that  city  in 


1871.  Throughout  the  fruit  belt  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  huge  bonfires  were  kept  burning  with  a  view  to 
prevent  damage  by  frost  to  young  fruits.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  light  wind  blowing  nearly  all  night,  it  is 
not  believed  that  the  damage  by  frost  will  be  heavy  in 
that  section.  There  was  a  heavy  frost  over  eastern  and 
central  Kentucky  May  27,  which,  it  is  feared,  has  killed  all 
fruit  and  early  vegetables.  It  was  the  coldest  weather  ever 
known  in  that  section  at  this  time  of  the  year.  .  .  Rent 

and  torn  by  the  jagged  ice  which  surrounded  Cape  Breton, 
the  little  schooner  Guardian  finally  sank  in  four  fathoms 
of  water  two  miles  north  of  Cranberry  Head  May  31.  Capt. 
William  Davies  and  his  small  crew  barely  had  time  to 
jump  to  the  ice  as  the  schooner  went  down.  The  men 
managed  to  reach  shore  in  safety.  .  .  .  The  wholesale 

and  retail  drug  store  of  Elting  &  Schoonmaker,  Kingston, 

N.  Y’.,  and  the  adjoining  stores  of  Herman  Marblestone, 

clothier,  and  W.  Scott  Gillespie,  wholesale  grocer  and  liquor 
dealer,  were  burned  May  31.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
8130,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance.  .  .  .  Four  persons 

were  killed  and  15  were  injured  in  a  rear-end  collision  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Southwestern  Traction  Road  at  Elyria, 

O. ,  May  30. .  The  front  car  was  filled  with  holiday  excur¬ 

sionists,  nearly  all  of  whom  received  more  or  less  serious 
injuries.  The  wounded  were  taken  to  the  Elyria  Hospital, 
where  two  died  later,  eight  of  the  remaining  fifteen  had  both 
legs  amputated,  one  lost  one  leg.  and  still  another  had  both 
legs  broken.  Three  more  died  May  31.  .  .  .  Decisions 
by  the  Circuit  Court  at  Findlay,  O.,  May  31  open  the 
Standard  Oil  Company’s  pipe  line  privileges  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operators  and  enables  the  State,  through  any  County 
Prosecutor,  to  prosecute  the  Standard  or  any  other  com¬ 
pany  charged  with  violation  of  the  Valentine  Anti-Trust 
law  without  procuring  indictments.  Both  decisions  are  re¬ 
garded  as  great  victories  for  the  State  of  Ohio  in  its  flights 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  In  the  case  of  the 
State  against  the  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company  the  Circuit 
Court  held  that  the  pipe  line  company  must  accept  all  oil 
offered  it  by  the  independent  producers  at  a  fairly  remunera¬ 
tive  price.  The  State  asserted  that  the  price  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  independent  oil  by  the  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Com¬ 
pany.  a  subsidiary  concern  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
has  been  20  cents  a  barrel,  which  precludes  the  Independents 
from  using  the  line.  The  court,  in  a  unanimous  decision, 
held  that  since  the  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company  admitted 
that  it  was  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Ohio, 
it  must  obey. the  laws  governing  common  carriers  and  trans¬ 
portation  companies.  .  .  .  Much  interest  is  taken  in  the 

suit  opened  before  Judge  Adams  in  the  Circuit  Court  at 
Newark,  N.  J..  June  3,  between  Frank  W.  Meeker,  a  Livings¬ 
ton  farmer,  complainant,  and  the  city  of  East  Orange,  de¬ 
fendant.  Meeker  asks  $10,000  damages  for  the  loss  of  his 
water  supply,  due  to  the  sinking  of  twenty  artesian  wells 
hy  the  city  pear  his  farms  in  Livingston.  Many  prominent 
engineers  of  Essex  County  will  be  called  to  testify,  including 
City  Engineer  Morris  Sherrerd  of  Newark,  Cornelius  Ver- 
mueie,  George  C.  Whipple  and  ex-County  Engineer  James 
Owen.  Meeker  has  retained  Ralph  E.  Lum  as  counsel,  while 
Jerome  Gedne.v  will  appear  for  the  city  of  East  Orange. 
In  his  complaint  Meeker  says  that  springs  upon  which  he 
depended  for  water  for  his  cattle  and  for  refrigerating  pui- 
poses  in  connection  with  a  dairy  were  rendered  useless  after 
the  wells  of  the  East  Orange  supply  were  sunk  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away,  and  that  fields  that  produced 
twenty  acres  of  hay  now  produces  only  six.  He  maintains 
that  the  artesian  wells  tapped  the  same  subterranean-  river 
from  which  his  springs  -were  supplied,  thus  diminishing 
their  flow.  The  contention  of  the  city  of  East  Orange  will 
be  that  Mr.  Meeker’s  springs  were  supplied  from  a  river 
on  a  level  much  higher  than  the  river  tapped  by  the  East 
Orange  wells.  .  .  .  The  British  steamer  Boniface,  from 

Galveston,  May  22,  for  Liverpool,  loaded  with  cotton  and 
carrying  nine  passengers,  eight  of  whom  were  women, 
arrived  in  Bermuda  May  30  with  her  cargo  on  fire.  The 
flames  were  discovered  May  26,  when  the  vessel  was  700 
miles  from  Bermuda.  The  hatches  were  battened  down 
and  the  Boniface  was  headed  for  those  islands.  When  she 
arrived  her  cargo  was  burning  furiously  and  her  decks 
were  crumbling  in.  .  .  .  Judge  Waddill,  of  the  United 

States  District  Court  of  Virginia,  will  grant  a  hearing  on 
.Tune  10  on  the  effort  of  the  Government  to  force  officers  of 
the  fertilizer  trust,  nine  of  whom  reside  in  Virginia,  to 
answer  indictments  returned  against  them  in  Tennessee.  If 
the  test  case  in  Virginia  succeeds  there  will  be  no  difficulty, 
it  is  believed,  in  bringing  the  other  officers  of  the  trust  to 
justice.  The  bill  against  the  powder  trust,  so-called,  is 
about  ready  and  will  be  filed  at  Cincinnati  within  the  next 
week  or  ten  days.  .  .  .  Harry  Hamlin,  a  wealthy  resi¬ 
dent  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  June  4.  was  killed,  a  boy  was 
fatally  injured  and  three  others  were  hurt  when  Hamlin’s 
automobile  ran  into  a  wagon  near  Buffalo.  The  accident 
happened  at  a  bend  in  the  road.  Thet  chauffeur,  who  was 
driving,  says  he  was  running  under  control  and  at  about 
20  miles  an  hour.  Two  cars  out  on  a  testing  trip  had  just 
passed  at  high  speed,  leaving  a  great  cloud  of  dust.  The 
buggy  was  in  the  midst  of  this  cloud  when  the  Hamlin  car 
smashed  into  it,  head  on.  Hamlin  was  very  well  known  in 
Buffalo,  in  Newport  and  New  York.  Lately  his  greatest 
delight  was  driving  a  high  power  car  at  breakneck  speed 
and  at  all  hours,  day  and  night.  He  has  been  the  defendant 
in  many  damage  accidents  because  of  his  reckless  driving. 
On  the  day  the  accident  occurred  the  constable  of  the 
township  was?  lying  in  wait  for  him  and  expected  to  arrest 
him  for  speeding.  After  the  accident  he  did  arrest  the 
chauffeur.  .  .  .  Avoiding  a’l  the  subterfuges  employed 

by  the  Reading  when  it  announced  a  50  per  cent  increase 
in  Philadelphia  suburban  fares,  in  revenge  for  the  passage 
of  the  two  gent  fare  bill,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  a 
statement  June  4,  in  which  far  more  radical  retaliation  is 
threatened,  boldly  declares  that  the  increase  is  due  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  further¬ 
more  boasts  that  it  has  no  doubt  that  it  can  have  the  law 
declared  unconstitutional,  but  it  wishes  to  announce  that 
if  there  is  anv  delay  or  if  it  does  not  have  the  law  knocked 
out  there  will  be  no  appeal.  The  order  went  into  effect  June 
5.  A  flat  two-cent-a-mile  rate  to  all  suburban  points  will 
be  charged  and  the  railroad  will  sell  no  commutation  tickets 
at  all.  Even  ten  ride,  package  and  workmen’s  tickets,  the 
statement  announces.  wiU  be  done  away  with.  Excursion 
tickets  will  not  be  sold  after  September  30  either,  if  the 
road  does  not  succeed  in  having  the  new  law  declared  un¬ 
constitutional.  Thousands  of  people  will  be  affected  by 
the  move.  The  Reading  road  was  boycotted  in  consequence 


of  Its  increase,  and  after  10  days  went  back  to  the  old 
rates. 

FARM  ANp  GARDEN.- — The  world’s  record  price,  $11,500, 
was  paid  May  30  by  A.  B.  Lewis,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
for  Stockwell,  the  king  of  the  herd,  at  the  sale  of  Jersey 
cattle  at  the  Linden  Grove  Farm  May  30  by  T.  S.  Copper. 
It  was  announced  the  bull  would  head  the  herd  on  Thomas 
F.  Ryan’s  Virginia  estate.  Other  bidders  for  the  bull  were 
buyers  for  William  Rockefeller  and  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt. 
Stockwell  was  born  in  1903.  He  was  bred  by  Philip  J.  Ahier, 
of  St.  Martin,  Island  of  Jersey.  He  was  sired  by  Oxford 
Lad,  out  of  Flying  Fox,  and  besides  being  of  solid  color, 
with  perfect  black  tongue  and  switch,  has  a  most  aristocratic 
carriage.  He  commanded  the  highest  price  ever  bid  for  a 
horned  animal  at  any  auction  in  the  world.  At  the  same 
sale  five  young  cows  sired  by  Stockwell  brought  prices  rang 
ing  from  $2,200  to  $3,000.  The  bull  calf  Sensational  Fern, 
seven  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Cooper,  brought  $10,200. 
Ninety-seven  head,  including  calves,  brought  $93,950.  The 
average  was  the  highest  ever  derived  at  any  cattle  sale  in 
America. 

The  dairy  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
going  to  get  after  those  who  manufacture  inferior  brands 
of  oleomargarine  and  sell  them  as  butter.  A  chemical 
laboratory  has  been  established  In  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Department,  where  samples  of  butter  bought  in  the  open 
market  will  be  tested  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  they  come  up  to  the  required  standard  of  richness 
and  quality.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  butter  in¬ 
tended  for  interstate  and  foreign  shipment.  Levi  Wells,  of 
Washington,  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  laboratory. 

The  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  have 
designated  January  14,  15  and  16,  1908,  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
as  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  conven¬ 
tion  and  dairy  show.  A  good  programme  will  be  provided, 
and  a  banquet  will  be  a  feature  of  the  convention.  The 
fine  new  Armory  has  been  secured  for  both  convention  and 
exhibit  hall.  While  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wilkes-Barre 
may  not  be  noted  for  great  dairy  development,  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  reached  from  the  dairy  sections  and 
the  good  hotels  make  it  a  desirable  convention  city.  Several 
prominent  breeders  are  located  there.  H.  E.  Van  Norman, 
President.  State  College,  Pa. ;  W.  E.  Perham,  Secretary, 
Muncy,  Pa.  _ 


CROP  NOTES . 

Spring  is  very  backward  here,  much  corn  planted  over. 
First  crop  of  Alfalfa  was  lost  by  continued  April  freezes. 

Ross  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Chicks  are  doing  finely.  I  have  In  use  this  season  a  new 
gasoline  brooder  system  of  our  own  devising.  It  has  helped 
mightily  in  the  work.  j.  t.  c. 

Ilartstown,  Pa. 

We  have  .2.700  bushels  old  com  on  hand  yet,  besides  250 
bushels  old  wheat :  100  acres  of  corn  planted,  40  acres  of 
wheat  without  green  bugs,  and  six  acres  of  Alfalfa  nearly 
ready  to  cut.  E.  s.  e. 

Nebraska. 

Our  early  strawberries  were  all  killed  by  the  frost.  There 
will  be  but  few  cherries,  and  no  pli»ms  to  mention.  Cum¬ 
berland  raspberry  and  Ratlibun  and  Mersereau  blackberries 
are  just  blooming.  Apples  have  set  a  good  crop  with  the 
exception  of  Northern  Spy.  A  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  nursery 
firm  has  beeti  advertising  a  seedless  apple  and  a  blight-proof 
and  drought-proof  potato  in  our  local  papers.  J.  w.  l. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Farmers  are  just  replanting  corn.  It  will  have  to  be  very 
favorable  weather  hereafter  if  there  is  over  half  a  crop. 
Potatoes  have  been  frozen  down  three  times,  one-third  got 
disgusted  and  quit.  All  fruit  is  gone  but  blackberries  and 
strawberries.  I  shall  not  have  apples  enough  to  make  an 
apple  pie  on  300  trees.  Kansas  farmers  need  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  promise  there  shall  be  a  seed  time  and  harvest. 

Pittsburg,  Kan.  e.  m.  c. 

We  are  having  the  worst  Spring  here  in  years,  so  all  say. 
It  was  very  warm  and  dry  in  February  and  March  and  the 
middle  of  Ap_ril  it  began  to  rain,  and  we  have  had  one  tor¬ 
rent  after  another  interspersed  with  cool  dark  spells  and 
a  little  sunshine  now  and  then.  The  parable  of  the  girl 
and  your  short  seasons  of  uninterrupted  conversation  fits 
our  case  this  Spring  as  well  as  your  own.  Our  cotton 
prospect  is  bad,  and  some  of  the  ground  has  been  planted 
three  .times.  If  it  stops  raining  now  maybe  we  will  make 
a  fair  crop  yet.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  light  cotton  crop 
this  year,  and  our  corn  will  be  poor.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Louisiana.  _ 


NO  MAIL  SERVICE. — We  are  not  getting  any  papers  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  I  have  not  seen  one  of  your 
papers  for  nine  weeks,  or  any  other  paper  in  fact,  and  letters 
are  the  only  mail  we  get.  These  are  carried  voluntarily  by 
anv  of  the  people  who  are  passing  the  office  where  we  get 
mail  to  this  post  office.  The  trouble  is  the  Department  will 
not  pay  living  wages  for  carrying  the  mail  from  Taholah. 
Several  times  bids  have  been  called  for  and  every  time  the 
bids  have  been  rejected.  The  distance  from  Taholah  to 
Clearwater  is  about  20  miles  and  it  takes  a  man  two  days 
to  make  the  round  trip  over  a  very  hard  road,  a  trail,  in 
fact.  Can  you  not  ventilate  this  matter  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
There  are  now  lying  at  Tahaloh  600  pounds  of  newspapers 
waiting  to  be  carried  to  this  office.  c.  J.  w. 

Clearwater,  Wash. 

Here  is  a  dairy  sermon  in  a  few  words  from  Missouri : 
“I  do  know,  however,  that  if  I  had  nothing  but  corn  and 
Timothy  hay  for  feed,  I  should  sell  my  dairy  cows  and 
buy  yearling  muleg  to  eat  it.” 

Every  year  comes  the  question  of  killing  ants  on  lawns. 
Find  the  hole  or  hill.  Punch  holes  in  it  with  a  crowbar  or 
cane — from  a  foot  to  18  inches  deqp.  Pour  Into  each  hole 
a  small  quantity  of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  and  cover  with 
a  blanket  or  sack.  Do  not  breathe  the  fumes  or  bring  them 
near  a  flame. 

Last  year  the  Vacant  Lot  Gardening  Association  of  this 
city  received  the  loan  of  30  acres  of  land  in  the  Bronx, 
only  15  acres  of  this  being  tillable.  More  than  300  appli¬ 
cants  responded  to  the  announcement  of  free  gardens,  the 
plots  assigned  varying  in  size  from  an  ordinary  city  lot  to 
one-half  acre,  and  the  results  were  so  good  that  the  work 
is  to  be  continued. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  SUNRISE  NEVER  FAILED  US  YET. 

Upon  the  sadness  of  the  sea 
The  sunset  broods  regretfully; 

From  the  far,  lonely  spaces  slow 
Withdraws  the  wistful  afterglow. 

So  out  of  life  the  splendor  dies. 

So  darken  all  the  happy  skies. 

So  gathers  twilight,  cold  and  stern  ; 

But  overhead  the  planets  burn. 

And  up  the  east  another  day 
Shall  chase  the  bitter  dawn  away, 

What  though  our  eyes  with  tears  be  wet? 
The  sunrise  never  failed  us  yet. 

The  blush  of  dawn  may  yet  restore 
Our  light  and  hope  and  joy  once  more, 

Sad  soul,  take  comfort,  nor  forget 
The  sunrise  never  failed  us  yet. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 

• 

If  the  strawberry  crop  permits  it,  try 
this  delicious  fruit  in  dumplings.  They 
will  require  one  egg,  a  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  a  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and 
_  flour  enough  to  make  a  batter  that  will 
'  be  a  trifle  thicker  than  that  which  is  com¬ 
monly  used  for  griddle  cakes.  Pour  a 
little  of  this  batter  into  buttered  tins,  or 
porcelain  cups ;  place  a  number  of  well- 
sweetened  berries  in  the  center  and  cover 
'  them  with  more  batter;  then  steam  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Serve  with  a  sauce 
'  made  by  mashing  some  strawberries  and 
incorporating  them  into  an  ordinary  hard 
butter-and-sugar  sauce. 

* 

The  new  shirt  waists  with  two  rows 
of  fine  knife  pleating  down  the  front  are 
hard  to  iron  satisfactorily.  Some  of  the 
laundries  flute  them,  but  this  does  not 
look  well.  One  woman  says  that  she 
fastens  down  the  pleating  with  two  rows 
of  bastings  before  it  is  washed.  It  is 
ironed  on  the  wrong  side  to  press  the 
pleats  into  shape ;  then  the  bastings  are 
drawn  out,  and  it  is  ironed  on  the  right 
side.  If  the  frill  has  a  lace  edge  it  has  to 
be  picked  out  carefully.  Some  women 
buy  cheap  knife  pleating,  and  baste  it 
down  each  side  of  the  center  pleat  of  the 
waist;  this  is  not  laundered,  but  discard¬ 
ed  when  soiled. 

* 

1  Some  of  the  hats  we  have  seen  this 
Spring  recall  the  criticism  thus  related  in 
The  Youth’s  Companion : 

|  Mrs.  Eldredge’s  new  hat  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  New  York.  The  brim  had 
the  fashionable  downward  tendency,  the 
ribbon  was  exquisite,  and  a  heavy  wreath 
of  large,  many-hued  globular  objects  en¬ 
circled  the  picturesque  crown. 

The  feminine  members  of  the  household 
eyed  it  approvingly,  but  could  give  no 
name  to  the  botanical  portion  of  the  deco¬ 
rations.  Mr.  Eldredge,  however,  regard¬ 
ed  the  creation  with  mild  disfavor. 

“I  can  see,  John,”  said  the  owner  of  the 
hat,  pinning  it  into  place  and  smiling  at 
her  husband,  “that  you  don’t  admire  my 
hat.  But  why?  Isn’t  it  becoming?” 

“It’s  becoming  enough,”  returned  Mr. 
Eldredge,  examining  it  critically,  “and  it 
seems  to  be  a  nice  hat,  in  spite  of  all 
those  onions,  beets  and  carrots ;  but  you 
|  know,  Sallie,  I  never  did  like  a  boiled 
i  dinner.” 

.  * 

The  Census  Bureau  has  just  issued  a 
report  showing  that  in  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  other 
outlying  territories;  there  are  4,833,639 
women  at  work.  The  total  number  of 
(  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  in  1900  was  23,- 
.485,559,  which  makes  one  woman  in 
every  five  a  breadwinner.  In  spite  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  occupations 
that  now  employ  women,  almost  one- 
fourth  of  these  workers  were  engaged  in 
some  form  of  domestic  service.  The  cen¬ 
sus  shows  that  five  females  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  pilots;  that  on  steam  railroads 
10  were  employed  as  baggagemen,  31  as 
brakemen,  seven  as  conductors,  45  as  en¬ 


gineers  and  firemen  and  26  as  switchmen, 
yardmen  and  flagmen;  that  43  were  car¬ 
riage  and  hack  drivers,  six  ship  carpen¬ 
ters,  and  two  roofers  and  slaters;  that 
185  were  returned  as  blacksmiths  and  508 
as  machinists ;  that  eight  were  boiler¬ 
makers,  31  were  charcoal,  coke  and  lime 
burners  and  11  were  well  borers.  Some 
of  these  occupations  seem  to  refute  the 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  a  woman  can¬ 
not  drive  a  nail  without  using  a  flatiron 

or  a  hairbrush  in  place  of  a  hammer. 

* 

Some  time  ago  the  newspapers  told  of 
Miss  Etta  Nelson,  a  rural  carrier  in  New 
England,  who  delivered  the  mail  during 
a  blizzard  that  kept  the  entire  community 
indoors.  It  appears,  however,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  heroines  among  the  rural 
carriers,  and  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  Degraw  has  received  many  letters, 
newspaper  clippings  and  photos  from 
places  which  claim  distinction  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  carriers  of  the  fair  sex  who 
perform  their  duties  under  unfavorable 
conditions.  Indiana  has  two  candidates 
for  honors  in  this  respect,  and  they  are 
sisters — 'Misses  Mollie  and  Effie  Stevens. 
Whatever  the  weather  the  Misses  Stevens 
deliver  the  mail  on  the  route  on  which 
they  are  employed.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  roads  were  in  such  shape  as  to 
be  almost  impassable,  the  sisters  shoul¬ 
dered  the  mail  sacks,  one  of  which  con¬ 
tained  200  copies  of  a  country  paper,  and 
traveled  the  entire  route  of  25  miles  on 
foot,  walking  from  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  eight  at  night.  Another 
incident  of  bravery  to  which  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  was  called  is  that 
of  Miss  Ella  Bolton,  a  carrier  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  who  while  delivering  the  mail  was 
overtaken  by  a  severe  storm,  and  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  cross  a  badly-swollen  stream 
was  thrown  with  her  horse  and  vehicle 
into  the  water.  She  succeeded  in  saving 
not  only  herself,  the  horse  and  the  ve¬ 
hicle,  but  also  in  recovering  the  bag  of 
mail,  which  had  fallen  out  of  the  wagon 
into  the  swiftly-moving  stream.  Boise, 
Idaho,  claims  the  distinction  of  employ¬ 
ing  more  women  than  any  other  place. 
One  of  them,  Miss  Mollie  Stewart,  is 
the  champion  bronco  rider  of  the  North¬ 
west. 

* 

The  beautiful  handmade  trimmings 
now  so  popular  make  a  fashionable  cos¬ 
tume  excessively  expensive,  but  they  also 
put  this  work  within  the  reach  of  clever 
needlewomen  who  have  the  leisure  for 
it.  Crewel  embroidery  is  often  seen  in 
foreign  work,  applied  to  woolen  or  mo¬ 
hair  costumes,  and  this  gives  a  good  ef¬ 
fect  without  close  work.  Crewels  are 
also  used  on  the  square-meshed  filet  net 
for  cuffs,  vests  and  bandings.  A  bolero 
decorated  with  hand  work  converts  a 
simple  gown  into  an  elaborate  one.  We 
also  notice  a  lot  of  fine  braiding  used, 
sometimes  entirely  covering  a  bolero.  Our 
grandmothers  used  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
fine  braiding,  producing  beautiful  results, 
but  it  has  rather  lost  its  vogue  as  fancy 
work  and  many  would  hesitate  to  try  it. 
A  bolero  of  the  Japanese  kimono  shape, 
completely  covered  with  fine  braiding,  was 
made  of  twine-colored  rough  pongee,  the 
braid  being  the  same  color.  The  various 
shades  of  cream,  beige,  biscuit  and  twine 
color  seem  likely  to  be  popular  in  both 
pongee  and  linen.  Loose  box  coats  of 
coarse  linen  crash  are  offered  for  Sum¬ 
mer  driving  and  automobiling;  such  a 
coat  would  be  a  very  useful  garment  for 
a  women  who  drives  on  dusty  country 
roads,  as  it  would  protect  her  clothes,  and 
still  look  smart.  It  may  be  made  of  any 
desired  length,  after  one  of  the  tour'st 
coat  models.  The  buttons  may  be  of 
pearl,  of  white  linen,  or  of  brown  horn 
or  composition,  pearl  being,  as  a  ruli, 
the  most  expensive.  We  have  seen  some 
of  these  coats  with  a  trimming  of  plaid 
mohair  braid  on  collars  and  cuffs,  but 


this  may  not  launder  well.  Detachable 
cuffs  and  collar  of  colored  linen  would 
look  well,  and  often  make  the  linen  color 
more  becoming.  Sometimes  adjustable 
silk  collar  and  cuffs  are  put  on  a  linen 
coat;  this  Spring  colored  moire  is  more 
used  than  velvet  for  this  purpose,  on  both 
cloth  and  linen  jacket  suits. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Tomato  Culture,  by  W.  W.  Tracy,  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  very  useful  book  includes  chapters 
devoted  to  the  home  garden ,  hotbed, 
greenhouse,  and  large  areas  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes.  Every  detail  is  treated 
under  the  following  heads:  Botany,  his¬ 
tory.  general  characteristics,  essentials  for 
development,  selection  of  soil  for  maxi¬ 
mum  crop,  exposure  and  location,  fertili¬ 
zation,  preparation  of  the  soil,  hotbeds 
and  cold-frames,  starting  plants,  proper 
distance  for  planting,  cultivation,  staking, 
training  and  pruning,  ripening,  gathering, 
handling  and  marketing,  adaptation  of 
yarieties,  seed  breeding  and  growing,  pro¬ 
duction  for  canning,  cost  of  production, 
insects  injurious  to  tomatoes  and  tomato 
diseases.  It  is  a  timely  discussion  of  an 
important  subject.  Published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York;  illus¬ 
trated;  50  cents. 

Celery  Culture,  by  W.  R.  Beattie,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  book 
gives  a  mass  of  information  in  condensed 
form.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are 
the  following:  Areas  adapted  to  celery 
culture;  preparation  of  land;  fertilization; 
production  of  plants,  planting  in  field  and 
garden ;  cultivation,  irrigation,  diseases  of 
celery;  insects  and  animals  injurious  to 
celery;  blanching;  storing;  marketing; 
varieties ;  profits  derived  from  celery  cul¬ 
ture;  production  of  celery  seed.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Orange  Judd  Company,  New 
York;  illustrated;  price  50  cents. 

Bean  Culture,  by  Glenn  C.  Severy, 
B.S. ;  a  practical  monograph  on  this  crop. 
It  includes  the  manner  of  growth,  soils, 
and  fertilizers  adapted,  best  varieties,  seed 
selection  and  breeding,  planting,  harvest¬ 
ing,  insects  and  fungous  pests,  composi¬ 
tion  and  feeding  value ;  with  a  special 
chapter  on  markets  by  Albert  W.  Fulton. 
Illustrated;  published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York;  price  50  cents. 


Of  all  the  prides  since  Lucifer’s  attaint 
there  is  not  one  more  disastrous  to  prog¬ 
ress  and  success  than  that  which  will 
never  acknowledge  ignorance,  and  would 
rather  remain  in  darkness  than  ask  a 
neighbor  for  a  light. — Dean  Reynolds 
Hole. 


is  a  small  item  of  cost  compared  with 
the  expense  of  replacing  the  wagon. 

There  is  no  better  business  economy 
than  is  shown  in  the  spending  of  a  few 
dollars  on  Pure  White  Lead  Paint 
to  preserve  buildings,  wagons  and  im¬ 
plements  costing  thousands. 

The  deterioration  caused  by  weather, 
rather  than  wear,  is  responsible  for 
depreciation  in  their  value. 

Pure  White  Lead  Paint  is  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  ravages  of  damp,  rust 
*  and  decay. 

The  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  appears 
only  on  kegs  containing  Pure  White 
Lead  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable 
information  on  the  paint  subject.  Sent 
free  upon  request 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

In  whichever  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities  is  nearest  yon: 

Now  York.  Boston,  Buffalo.  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.)  Pittsburgh 
[National  Lead  <fc  Oil  Co.) 


UDIlVCil  OMI/C-We  offer  an  exceptional 
DYlUIVE.lv  UHnC  trade  in  £ood,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cake  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  .Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.58  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  "Worcester,  Mass. 


For  cool  cooking,  less  work  and  least  fuel-expense  use  a 

NEW  PERFECII0N 
Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

— the  ideal  stove  for  summer.  Does  everything  that  any  other 
kind  of  stove  will  do.  Any  degree  of  heat  instantly.  Made  in 
three  sizes  and  fully  warranted.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  write  our 
nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


R&yb  Lamp 


The  JLJ T  j-j  j-l  is  the  best  lamp  for 

all-round  household 
use.  Made  of  brass 
throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled.  Perfectly  con¬ 
structed  ;  absolutely  safe ;  unexcelled  in  light-giving 
power;  an  ornament  to  any  room.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

incorporated) 


1907. 
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Delicious  Cheese  Dishes. 

Gieese  Noodles. — Make  your  noodle 
dough  and  roll  it  out  the  day  before 
wanted  and  allow  to  dry  thoroughly. 
Roll  and  cut  fine  in  the  morning  about 
three  hours  before  dinnertime.  They  will 
dry  a  little  more,  and  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  dinnertime  throw  into  boiling, 
salted  water.  Boil  20  minutes  and  then 
drain.  Place  in  a  baking  dish  and  sprin¬ 
kle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dotting  with 
butter  the  size  of  a  bean.  Over  the  top 
put  an  inch  layer  of  grated  cheese,  and 
carefully  pour  in  enough  sweet  milk  al¬ 
most  to  reach  the  top  of  the  noodles. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  one  hour.  Serve 
in  the  baking  pan  in  order  that  each 
helping  may  have  some  of  the  browned 
cheese. 

Cheese  Patties. — When  making  pies  line 
a  number  of  patty  pans  with  thin  paste 
and  bake.  These  will  keep  several  days, 
but  are  better  fresh.  Grate  one-fourth 
pound  cheese  and  add  one  pint  milk,  one 
tablespoon  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  mus¬ 
tard  or  one  dessertspoon  prepared  mus¬ 
tard,  one  tablespoon  butter  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Carefully  heat  together, 
stirring  to  make  a  smooth  mass.  Serve 
hot  in  the  patty  shells.  Nice  for  even¬ 
ing  lunches  or  Sunday  night  suppers. 

Cheese  Omelet. — Make  your  omelet  by 
any  good  recipe  and  pour  it  into  a  pan 
with  a  generous  supply  of  hot  butter  or 
frvings  to  keep  from  sticking.  After  two 
or  three  minutes  sprinkle  with  grated 
cheese,  fold  and  brown  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  Use  one-half  cup  of  grated  cheese 
to  every  four  eggs. 

Cheese  Toast. — Make  as  many  slices  of 
toast  as  needed  and  spread  with  butter. 
Arrange  in  shallow  pans  and  sprinkle 
with  grated  cheese.  Dust  lightly  with 
salt  and  place  in  the  oven  until  the  cheese 
melts.  The  oven  should  be  quite  hot. 

Cheese  Sticks. — Mix  together  one  pint 
grated  cheese,  one  pint  flour,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  two  scant  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  a  little  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 
Mix  with  milk  or  water  and  roll  thin  like 
nie  crust.  Cut  into  strips  four  or  five 
inches  long  and  nearly  an  inch  wide. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Macaroni  with  Cheese. — Throw  one- 
half  box  of  macaroni  into  boiling  water 
and  cook  20  minutes.  Never  let  the  water 
stop  boiling,  or  the  macaroni  will  be  soft. 
Drain  and  pour  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish.  Have  ready  one  cup  of  cheese  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  stir  this  through  the 
hot  macaroni  together  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  to  taste  and  a  lump  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  small  egg.  Add  enough  sweet  milk 
to  almost  cover  and  sprinkle  the  top 
with  more  grated  cheese  Bake  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
A  good  supper  dish  on  a  cold  night. 

Cheese  Sandwiches. — Mash  the  cheese 
in  a  pan  on  the  back  part  of  the  range  or 
where  it  will  be  slightly  warm,  and  mix 
with  a  little  sweet  cream,  salt  and  pepper. 
For  some  the  flavor  is  improved  by  add¬ 
ing  a  little  prepared  mustard.  Spread  on 
thin  slices  of  buttered  bread  and  press  to¬ 
gether  lightly.  HILDA  RICHMOND. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  blouse  and  skirt  shown  will  make 
a  pretty  suit  in  wash  material,  either 
white  or  colored,  or  in  some  soft  woolen 
or  silk.  The  waist  is  made  with  front 
and  backs,  both  of  which  are  tucked  and 
joined  to  the  yoke.  The  closing  is  made 
invisibly  at  the  back  and  the  sleeves  of 
moderate  size  are  gathered  at  their  lower 
edges.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  3J4  yards  21,  2J4 
yards  32  or  V/%  yards  44  inches  wide  with 
?4  yard  of  all-over  lace  and  Ye  yard  of 
silk  for  the  bands.  The  pattern  5644  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  is  made  with  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  and  flounce,  both  of  which  are 
straight  at  their  lower  edges.  The  upper 
portion  is  cut  out  to  form  a  succession  of 
squares  and  the  flounce  is  fitted  info 
these.  At  the  lower  edge  is  a  hem  and 
tucks  which  are  simply  stitched  with  silk. 
The  fullness  at  the  waistline  also  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  tucks,  which  is  stitched  flat  to 
avoid  all  bulk.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  11  yards 
21,  seven  yards  36  or  5 Y  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  five  yards  of  banding.  The 
pattern  5642  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  measure ;  price 
10  cents. 


Country  Feather-Work. 

“Just  see  these  poor  dead  pigeons — 
dead  because  they  were  too  tame !  I’ve 
always  told  you  quietness  and  meekness 
never  pay;  one  always  gets  trodden  upon 
unless  on  the  alert  to  fight — or  fly,  upon 
occasion.  These  lovely  fantail  pigeons 
would  trust  themselves  on  the  ground  and 
therefore  the  ponies  have  trampled  them 
to  death,  not  wickedly,  but  because  where 
they  stepped  the  pigeons  were,  that’s  all,” 
and  the  Master  dangled  the  soiled  white 
beauties  before  me.  “You  have  a  fairy’s 
gift  in  your  fingers,  and  always  find  a 


*  6644  Tucked  Blouse,  32  to  40  buat. 


use  for  the  seemingly  useless — what  can 
you  do  with  these?  The  wings  and 
breasts  are  unsoiled,”  and  the  'Master 
again  dangled  the  birds  half  pathetically, 
half  carelessly,  before  me. 

Like  a  flash  I  recalled  some  kitchen 
farmhouse  work,  where  the  women  were 
besought  by  a  man  milliner  who  had  gone 
out  from  their  midst — had  left  his  fath¬ 
er’s  cows  and  hens  to  their  care  and 
gone  to  a  large  city  to  live  out  his  indi¬ 
vidual  life  according  to  his  natural  bent — 
being  a  “born  milliner.”  His  millinery 
was  unique,  and  so  were  his  methods,  and 
soon  he  had  all  his  girl  friends  studying 
the  colors  of  the  barnyard  fowls,  and 
plucking  all  fowls  dry,  when  killed  for 
home  use  and  for  market,  and  sorting  the 
feathers  according  to  shades  and  tints, 
salting  and  curing  them  by  careful  expo¬ 
sure  to  sun  and  air  until  all  oil  and  fleshy 
tissue  was  dried  away,  and  then  gluing 
and  wiring  them  into  all  sorts  of  bands, 
tufts,  pompons,  aigrettes,  and  many  fanc¬ 
iful  bits  for  just  “butterfly-like  touches 
amid  the  bows.” 

Fearless,  though  inexperienced,  and 
spurred  on  to  victory  by  the  compliment 
given  to  my  fairy-like  power  to  “do 
things,”  I  accepted  the  poor  dead  pigeons. 
First  I  took  off  the  wings  and  divided 
them  into  wings  and  sub-wings,  as  I 
called  the  smaller  portions.  Smoothing 
each  into  its  natural  shape  and  plucking 
out  a  soiled  feather  here  and  there,  they 


6642  Tucked  Flounce  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


soon  looked  perfect.  I  nailed  the  best 
side  down  to  shingles  and  rubbed  into 
the  tissues  about  the  joints  all  the  table 
salt  that  the  tissues  would  absorb.  The 
cutting  of  the  wing’s  made  openings 
into  which  I  inserted  my  fingers,  and  I 
carefully  pressed  off  the  skin  of  all  those 
portions  unsoiled  on  the  breasts.  With 
old  scissors  I  detached  these  pieces,  laid 
them  feather  side  down  carefully  on 
pieces  of  thin  boards,  and  stretched  tight¬ 
ly  and  tacked  firmly.  With  a  dull  table 
knife  I  then  scraped  off  all  the  fatty  tis¬ 
sues  on  the  surface,  always  scraping  only 
one  way — the  way  the  feathers  lay — from 
ton  to  bottom.  To  have  scraped  up  and 
down  would  have  “gone  against  the 
grain”  of  the  feathers — would  have  dis¬ 


turbed  their  “roots”  and  rumpled  them 
besides.  Then  I  rubbed  salt  in  liberally, 
all  the  skin  would  take,  and  later  took 
these  boards  and  nailed  them  upon  the 
door  of  one  of  the  buildings — a  door  that 
could  be  hooked  and  stand  open  on  all 
pleasant  days,  and  unhooked  and  closed 
when  it  was  foggy  or  rained.  This  fore¬ 
thought  saved  taking  down  these  several 
pieces  whenever  they  needed  to  be  shield¬ 
ed  from  the  weather. 

In  two  or  three  days  the  skins  were 
growing  dry  and  crackly,  so  were  the 
wing  joints.  The  next  step  was  to  take 
them  down  and  rub  with  vaseline,  cotto- 
lene,  or  plain  lard  (I  have  used  each  with 
equal  success)  into  the  skins  until  soft¬ 
ened.  The  wing  joints  were  softened  by 
the  same  treatment,  and  then  all  were  re¬ 
hung  in  the  sun  for  another  day.  Next 
day  all  were  scraped  again,  and  it  was 
surprising  how  much  fatty  substance  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  surface.  Clearing  this 
off,  the  joints  and  skins  were  again  salt¬ 
ed.  To  make  the  story  shorter,  these 
processes  are  repeated  until  the  skins  and 
joints  present  no  more  fatty  tissues  for 
worms  to  breed  in,  and  the  skin  seems  dry 
but  not  crackly.  The  length  of  time  de¬ 
pends  wholly  upon  the  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  of  oily  fatness  in  the  various  skins. 

The  prettiest  work  done  was  the  whole 
skin  of  a  bronze-feathered  bantam  rooster, 
whose  head  and  throat  rivaled  in  its 
sheeny  greenness  the  lights  and  shades  of 
the  famous  Impeyan  pheasant,  whose 
feathers  are  almost  priceless.  With  a  bit 
of  gold-brown  velvet  and  an  arrangement 
of  these  bronze  and  green-feathered  skins, 
the  fairy  who  directed  the  fingers  and 
eyes  evolved  a  bonnet  for  almost  nothing 
— and  the  real  bantam  made  a  most  de¬ 
licious  broth  for  a  couple  of  invalids. 
And  when  the  Nimrods  came  home  from 
a  day’s  shooting,  was  it  too  un-Audubon- 
like  to  utilize  the  “green-head”  in  the 
same  thrifty  way? 

From  the  soiled  parts  of  the  aforesaid 
fantail  pigeons  there  were  pluckable 
thousands  of  tiny  feathers  of  snowy 
whiteness,  and  these  were  placed  loosely 
in  a  large  pasteboard  box,  sprinkled  with 
salt,  covered  with  mosquito  netting  to 
keep  them  from  being  blown  away,  and 
kept  in  an  open  window  and  sunlight  for 
several  days  until  the  quills  were  dried 
out.  Each  day  they  were  well  stirred  up, 
that  all  might  take  their  chance  at  the 
surface  for  stronger  light  and  air.  These, 
later,  were  sewed  singly  on  a  tape  a  half 
inch  wide,  three  feathers  across,  each  held 
bv  one  stiten,  the  next  row  a  feather  be¬ 
tween  each,  that  is,  t\yo  feathers,  three, 
then  two,  until  there  was  a  feather  band 
long  enough  to  trim  an  opera  sack.  A 
long  piece  of  work?  Yes,  several  yards 
long,  and  perhaps  it  took  the  leisure  hours 
of  some  weeks,  but  it  was  not  trying  to 
the  eyes,  like  embroidery,  and  was  much 
more  effective,  and  as  pretty  as  a  swan- 
down  border.  These  experiences  taught 
me  to  look  for  feathers  wherever  there 
were  fowls,  and  so,  when  in  the  country, 
I  am  looking  for  pretty  feathers  on  the 
ground,  wherever  ducks  come  to  drink  or 
the  mother  hens  in  seach  of  food.  Some 
days  there  are  six  or  seven  beautiful 
grays,  browns  or  greens  found,  and  they 
go  with  the  handfuls  of  other  days  into 
the  netted  box,  to  be  dried. 

The  Guinea  hen’s  “craik,  craik”  is  one 
of  the  most  unholy  noises  with  which  the 
quiet  (?)  farmyard  assails  the  nervous 
person  seeking  country  quiet.  And  one 
could  scarcely  believe  that  the  Guinea 
fowl  could  furnish  comfort  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  yet  the  mourner,  ready  to  be  half 
comforted  with  “half  mourning,”  finds 
in  the  lovely  feathers  of  this  unlovely 
gaited,  shaped,  and  voiced  biped,  the  most 
charming  polka-dotted  black  and  white 
feathers.  All  intelligent  milliners  know 
that  they  buy  one  thousand  feathers 
plucked  from  lawful  game  and  barnyard 
fowls,  and  pay  the  wholesaler — and  in 
turn  charge  their  customers  “song-bird” 
prices — for  every  feather  that  they  buy 
that  is  really  Mucked  from  a  rare  song 
bird.  “Art”  is  very  busy  with  the  dye- 
pot,  and  the  inartistic  feather-worker 
evolves  heads  and  breasts  of  hideous  hues, 
the  like  of  which  Nature  herself  dis¬ 
claims  all  knowledge.  The  artist  works 
with  Nature,  and  does  not  run  to  glass 
bead  eyes  and  celluloid  bird  beaks,  which 
Nature  will  never  pattern  after. 

SARA  M.  C.  ALDRICH. 


PERHAPS  4  PER  CENT,  is  paid  on 
■  your  savings,  reckoned  to  and  from 
dates  arbitrarily  fixed. 

5%  For  F till  Time 

is  paid  in  dividends  to  our  patrons.rcckon- 
ing  from  day  of  receipt  to  day  of  withdrawal. 

Experience,  large  capital  resources,  a 
specially  favorable  field  of  operations.and 
always  enhancing  security, are  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  enable  us  to  pay  6  per  cent. 

and  grow  in  strength. 
Under  New  York  Banking  l 
Department  Supervision. 
Assets  $1,750,000 
Write  for  detailed 
information. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  CO., 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  & 
42nd  Street,  New  York. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  a  cent 
deralLireieftt  prepaid.  DON’T 
”AY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicyclo  10  days. 

DO  HOT  BUY $%!&£!££ 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicyclo,  and  have  loarned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
nuc  PCUT  is  all  it  will  cost  you  to 
wi»H  I  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
,  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  In¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  writoitnow. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brakes,  Built- 
up-Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept-  G  80,  CHICAGO 


CORNED  BEEF 


We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 


GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
•‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

u,“?,2°d  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide","  S!“2 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Pay  Two  Prices 
for  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Fac¬ 
tory  and  save  all  dealers’  prof¬ 
its.  HOOSIER  Stoves  and 
Ranges  are  the  “Best  in  the 
World;”  Fuel  savers  and  easy 
bakers.  Sold  on  30  days’  free 
trial.  We  pay  the  freight.  Guar¬ 
anteed  two  years.  Ourdarge  illus- 
"Uoosior”  ste«i  H&ogo  trated  catalog  gives  descriptions, 
prices,  etc.  Write  for  our  catalog* 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.,  Factory,  159  State  Street,  Marion,  Ind. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■starch  Machinery  Co.,  Raom  161 . 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Nta  York. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


A 

B  B  Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8L, 
8YIUCU8B.  N.  Y. 


Look 
Into 
It. 


l’ay 
The 
Freight 


mpire  Fence 


TWENTY  TO  ONE 

We'd  rather  get  twenty  small  orders 
than  one  big  order  for  same  amount  of 

ALL  No.  9  STEEL  WIRE 

t' 

Because  It  makes  more  farmers 
■a acquainted  with  it. 

We  want  you  to  know  about  this 
fence.  Knowing  Empire 
fence  makes  the  sales. 

We  want  a  small 
order.  EMPIRE 
fence  sold  you  at  wholesale,  all 
reaily  to  staple  to  posts.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  Write  today  for  more 
Information  about  the  No.  9  wire. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan 


imowm 


-mIA'ItPAYS  the 


I  HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE! 

jPLAlI  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  J 
ABM  moro  than  most  fences.  15  to  K5e  per  rod  t 
delivered.  We  send  free  sample  forinspec- 
■Htion  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133 

HfKMM^stylcs.  The  Brown  Fence  A  Wire 
Co->  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

—'in  —  itY' 
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Simpson-Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 


What  a  shame  to  make  a  dress 
that  fades,  after  all  the  work  that  is 
put  upon  it  !  Simpson-Eddystone 
Prints  are  of  absolutely  fast  color, 
and  enduring  quality — the  standard 
for  over  60  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Silver  Greys 
Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
TinfMTC  have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

tKIIN  1  O  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers) 


EDdystoNE 
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mar  rets 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  June  7,  1907,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 


noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red........ . 1-01% 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth . 1.09% 

Com  . 64 

Oats  . 52 

Rye  . 84 


MILL  FEED. 

Bran . 22.50 

Middlings  . 23.50 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Hominy  chop .  — 

Oil  meal  .  — 


@24.50 

@2(5.00 

@26.50 

@23.25 

@29.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime,  ton .  — 

No.  1  .  — 

No.  2  .  — 

Clover,  mixed  . 17.00 

Clover  . 15.00 


@24.00 

@23.00 

@22.00 

@20.00 

@18.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  1.31  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  host  . 

.  - 

@ 

25 

Firsts  . 

.  23 

< CD. 

24 

Lower  grades  . 

.  19 

@ 

22 

State  Dairy  . 

.  19 

@ 

24 

Factory  . 

.  is 

@ 

21 

Packing  stock  . 

.  15 

@ 

18% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

.  - 

@ 

12  y4 

Common  to  good . 

.  10%@ 

12 

Part  skims  . 

.  5 

8% 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white  . 

@ 

19 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  18 

@ 

18% 

Mixed  colors,  extra  . 

.  - 

@ 

18 

Lower  grades  . 

.  10 

@ 

17% 

Western  and  southern . 

.  15 

m 

17 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 1.90  @2.25 

Medium  . 1.75  @1.85 

Pea  . 1.85  @1.95 

Red  kidney .  —  @2.50 

White  kidney  .  —  @2.90 

Yellow  eye  .  —  @1.85 

DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evap.,  best. 
Common  to  good 

Sun  dried  . 

Cherries  . 

Raspberries  . 


8  @  8% 
5%@  7% 

5  @  6 

18  @  isy2 

30  @  31 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best,  bbl .  — 

Common  to  good . 2.50 

Peaches,  Fla.,  Bidwell,  carrier2.50 
Fla.,  Honey  &  Jewell  carrier2.00 
Strawberries,  N.  C.,  quart....  4 

Norfolk,  quart  .  6 

Eastern  Shore,  quart  .  7 

Lower  Maryland  quart .  7 

Upper  Md.  and  Del.,  qt .  8 

Jersey,  quart .  8 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  quart....  10 
Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  quart.  ...  20 

Gooseberries,  Md.,  quart .  10 

Muskmelons  Fla.,  45s,  crate.  1.75 
Florida  other  sizes,  crate.  .1.25 

Florida,  pony  crate  . 1.00 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  carload .  300.00 
Florida  in  barrels,  each ....  40 


@6.50 
@5.50 
@3.25 
@3.00 
@  12 
@  14 
@  14 
@  15 
@  15 
@  12 
@  20 
@  — 

@  — 
@2.75 
@2.25 
@2.00 
@500.00 
@  60 


N.  C„  white.  No.  1,  bbl. 

.  .  .4.50 

@5.75 

N.  C„  red,  No.  1,  bbl. 

.  .  .4.50 

@5.25 

N.  (’.,  red,  No.  1,  bill.. 

_ 4.50 

@5.25 

N.  C„  No.  2,  bbl . 

.  .  .3.00 

@3.75 

Maine,  white,  hag . 

. .  .  2.25 

@2.50 

Maine,  red.  bag . 

State  &  W’n,  in  bulk. 

180 

@2.00 

lbs . 

@2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt.  .1.50  @2.50 

Artichokes,  California,  drum.  5.00  @7.00 

Asparagus,  Green  Colossal,  doz.4.00  @5.00 

Green,  extra  . 3.00  @3.75 


Green,  prime  . 2.00  @2.75 

Green,  culls  . 1.25  @1.75 

White,  Colossal  . 3.25  @4.00 

White,  extra  . 2.25  @2.75 

White,  prime  . 1.50  @2.00 

White,  culls . 1.00  @1.25 

Beets,  100  bunches . 2.50  @5.00 

Carrots,  Old,  bbl.  or  bag.  ...2.25  @2.75 

New,  100  bunches . 2.00  @4.00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket . 1.25  @2.25 

Florida,  crate  . 1.00  @2.00 

Savannah,  basket . 2.00  @3.00 

Charleston,  basket  . 2.00  @3.00 

New  Orleans,  basket  . 1-25  @1.75 

Cabbage,  N.  C..  crate . 1.50  @2.00 

Va.  and  Md.,  crate  . 1.50  @2.00 

Corn,  New  Orleans,  100 . 1.50  @2.50 

Florida,  case  . 1.50  @2.25 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1.50  @2.50 

Kale,  nearby,  barrel .  50  @1 .00 

Lime  Beans,  Fla.,  crate . 2.00  @4.00 

Lettuce,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bkt.. 1.00  @1.75 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  bbl . 2.00  @3.50 

Mint,  dozen  bunches  .  15  @  25 

Onions,  Leeks.  100  belts . 2.00  @3.00 

Shallots  and  green.  100  belts. 1.00  @2.50 

New  Orleans,  baa . 1.00  @1.25 

New  Orleans,  basket  . 1.00  @1.12 

Texas,  white,  crate . 2.00  @3.00 

Texas,  yellow,  crate . 2.25  @  — - 

Texas,  poor,  crate . 1.00  @2.00 

Texas,  yellow,  bush-basket.  . 2.00  @2.15 

Bermuda,  crate . 2.20  @2.25 

Egyptian,  bag  . 3.00  @  — 

Okra,  carrier  . 100  @3.00 

Oysterplants,  100  bunches  .  .4.00  @6.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier ..  1 .50  @2.50 

Cuban,  carrier  . 1.00  @2.00 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box . 1.50  @2.00 

New  Orleans,  barrel  . 7.00  @10.00 

Peas,  N.  C.,  large,  large  bkt.. 1.00  @1.50 

N.  C.,  small,  large  bkt .  75  @1.25 

Va..  large  basket  . 1.00  @2.00 

Baltimore,  basket  . 1.50  @1.75 

Eastern  Shore,  basket . 1.25  @2.00 

Maryland,  basket  . 1.50  @2.25 

Radishes,  nearby,  100  bunches.  75  @1.25 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1.00  @2.00 

Rontaine,  barrel  . 1.50  @2.50 

String  Beans,  Florida,  bkt.. .1.00  @2.00 

Georgia  &  S.  C.,  bkt . 1.00  @2.50 

North  Carolina,  bkt . 1.75  @2.25 

New  Orleans,  basket . 1.75  @2.00 

New  Orleans,  box  . 1.50  @1.75 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl-erate  ....1.00  @1.50 

White,  bkt  or  box  .  75  @1.25 

Yellow  crook-neck,  basket..  75  @1.25 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl . 1.75  @2.25 

Turnips,  Rulabaga.  Can.,  bbl.  1.75  @2.25 

White,  100  hunches  . 1.00  @4.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fancy,  carrier.  2.50  @3.25 

Fla.,  choice  . 1.75  @2.25 

Fla.,  common  . 1.00  @1.50 

Texas,  flat  case  . 1.25  @  — 

Mississippi,  flat  case  . 1.25  @1.50 

Watercress,  100  hunches  ....1.00  @2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  —  @  28 

Fowls  .  —  @  16 

Roosters  —  @  10 

Turkeys  . —  @  12 

Ducks,  Spring .  —  @  21 

Geese  .  8  @  10 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  14 

Broilers,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  lb.  35  @  45 

Fowls  .  11  @  15 

Ducks,  Spring  .  17  @  19 

Geese  .  8  @  13 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.00  @5.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veal  .  8  @  12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 3.00  @6.00 

Pork  .  8%@  9% 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.75  @6.30 

Bulls  . 3.75  @5.15 

Cows  . 2.25  @4.75 

Calves  . 6.00  @8.75 

Sheep  . 5.00  @6.00 

Lambs  . 8.00  @10.00 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pa.,  x  to  xx .  33  @  34% 

O.  and  Mich.,  fine,  unwashed..  24  @  25 

Washed  Delaine  .  —  @  37 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Oi/eo  Man  Caught. — Joseph  R.  Morris,  a 
Missouri  man,  has  just  been  sentenced  to  two 
years  imprisonment  and  to  pav  $6,100  fine 
for  selling  colored  oleo  as  butter. 

Big  Whale  Catch. — A  whaling  vessel 
which  left  a  Connecticut  port  two  years  ago 
has  just  been  reported  with  3,200  barrels  of 
sperm  oil  on  board.  This  is  an  average  of 
more  than  four  barrels  a  day  for  the  entire 
trip. 

Apples  From  the  South  Seas. — Great 
Britain  uses  large  quantities  of  Australian 
and  Tasmanian  apples,  and  a  trial  lot  of 
about  1,000  bushel  boxes  was  recently  re- 
shipped  to  the  New  York  market.  They  did 
not  sell  readily,  being  small  and  unattractive. 
Those  that  I  saw  would  not  lie  regarded 
above  seconds  in  our  home-grown  fruit.  The 
market  is  still  well  supplied  with  Oregon 
boxed  apples,  Newtown,  Spitzenburg  and 
Arkansas  Black,  and  there  is  no  use  import¬ 
ing  apples  unless  they  come  somewhere  near 
these  in  appeai’anee.  The  Arkansas  Black 
(not  Mammoth  Black-Twig,  or  Arkansas)  is 
perhaps  the  most  showy  apple  seen  in  this 
market. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new,  No.  1. 

barrel  . 0.00  @6.50 

Bermuda  new  No.  2 . 4.00  @4.50 

Texas,  red.  No.  1,  barrel.  ..  .4.50  @5.00 

Texas,  red  No.  2 . 3.25  @3.75 

Texas,  red,  100-lh  hag . 2.25  @2.75 

N.  Orleans,  white.  No.  1  bbl.  4.00  @5.00 

N.  Orleans,  white.  No.  2...  3. 00  @3.50 

Florida,  Rose,  No.  1,  bbl.. 0.00  @6.75 

Florida.  Red  Chili.  No.  1.5.00  @6  25 

Ga.  &  S.  C.  Rose.  No.  1,  bbl. 4  50  @0.50 

Ga.  &  S.  C..  Chili,  white.  .  4.50  @0.25 

Ga.  &  S.  C,  No.  2,  bbl _ 3.00  @4.00 


Railroap  Retaliation. — Several  of  the 
State  legislatures  have  recently  passed  bills 
for  the  regulation  of  railroad  fares,  in  some 
instances  the  limit  for  the  State  being  set 
at  two  cents  a  mile.  A  common  opinion  is 
that  this  amount  is  as  nearly  a  fair  charge 
as  it  is  possible  to  figure  out.  That  is,  most 
railroads  can  afford  to  carry  passengers  for 
two  cents  per  mile,  and  on  the  other  hand 
passengers  ought  not  to  expect  a  cheaper  rate. 
Few  roads,  however,  have  willingly  come  to 


the  two-cent  basis,  except  on  mileage  or  other 
special  tickets,  and  they  resent  being  clubbed 
into  it  by  law.  Some  are  fighting  back  by 
abolishing  commutation  rates,  evidently  con¬ 
sidering  this  one  of  their  most  powerful 
weapons.  Thousands  of  people  employed  in 
the  large  cities  live  from  five  to  25  miles 
out  in  the  suburbs,  going  back  and  forth 
daily.  The  railroads  have  made  very  low 
rates  for  this  service,  in  many  cases  less 
than  one-half  cent  per  mile.  To  kill  these 
low  fares  will  create  great  hardship  and  drive 
commuters  with  small  salaries  back  to  the 
city,  stirring  up  public  indignation  at  a 
great  rate.  This  is  exactly  what  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  figured  on.  They  think  that  the 
men  with  little  homes  in  the  country  and 
a  liking  for  country  life  will  fight  to  save 
their  homes  by  putting  pressure  on  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  let  the  railroads  alone.  Perhaps 
the  pressure  may  be  put  somewhere  else, 
however.  In  the  writer’s  opinion  a  rate  law 
of  this  sort  can  be  effective  only  as  a  sequence 
to  the  most  carefully  studied  preparatory 
legislation,  and  this  should  be  done  not  with 
the  idea  of  pounding  the  railroads  but  on 
a  basis  of  justice  to  all.  Why  enact  laws 
that  will  be  mere  boomerangs?  It  would  be 
nearly  a  parallel  case  were  a  desperado 
captured  and  one  hand  held,  while  with  the 
other  he  had  access  to  his  seven-shooter ;  or 
were  a  man  to  tickle  the  free  and  unre¬ 
strained  hind  leg  of  a  healthy  mule. 

_________  w.  w.  H . 

He  found  his  hair  was  leaving  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  took  his  barber  to  taks 
about  it.  “You  sold  me  two  bottles  of 
stuff  to  make  this  hair  grow.”  “It  is 
very  strange  it  won’t  grow  again,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  barber.  “I  can’t  understand 
it.”  “Well,  look  here,’  said  the  man,  “I 
don’t  mind  drinking  another  bottle,  but 
this  must  be  the  last.” — Wesleyan  'Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


PA  DBA  fit  PLANTS. — 2,000,000  stalky  plants. 
UMDDHUC  Fine  large  roots.  Plants  taken  up 
with  forks  to  preserve  all  the  roots  on  each  plant.  A 
customer  who  ordered  40,000  plants  last  year  wrote: 
“  The  plants  you  sent  ine  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw 
come  into  this  place.”  All  Head  Early,  Succession, 
Danish  Ballhead.  $1  per  1000  ;  5,000. $4.  Celery  Plants. 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  24,  Chester,  N.  J. 


Keep 


Your  Money 
In  Your  Fist 


if’"' 


Don’t  give  us  acentuntil 
you  are  satisfied.  Bushel  crates 
handle  economically  your  crop  of 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  fruits, 
etc.  They’re  best  for  stor- 
■  age.  Tier  them  high  as  you 
please;  they  hold  a  bushel 
even  full.  More  time  for 
other  work,  quicker  ser¬ 
vice,  more  profit  from  bet¬ 
ter  kept  fruit,  less  sorting 
when  you  use  Geneva 
Bushel  Crates.  Write 
for  information  how  we 
send  goods— no  cash  in 
advance.  Book  free. 
Geneva  Cooperage  | 

Co.,  Box  20, 

/  Geneva,  Ohio. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mi  11s  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  YVe  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  59th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  VV.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

I  have  several  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
Calves  for  sale,  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
Sir  Segis  Inka  Poseh,  No.  38,504,  which  was  bred  by 
H.  A.  Moyer,  of  Syracuse.  This  sire  is  backed  by 
some  of  the  largest  official  records  in  the  country. 
These  calves  are  offered  at  FARMERS’  PRICES 
and  are  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular.  Will 
be  shipped  on  approval  if  desired.  Full  description, 
pedigree,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  request. 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  Y’ork. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are  offering 
some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS;  improved;  productive  soil; 
JT1  selling  cheap.  Splendid  climate— good  schools. 
YVrite  for  list20.  Benham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich, 


NEAR  LAKE  ONTARIO. 

43  acres,  32  set  to  apples,  pear,  poaches  and  plums. 
For  picture  of  the  fine  17  room  house  with  hot  water, 
heat,  see  cut  No.  40,075,  page  23  of  ''Strout's  Country 
Homes.”  Splendid  stock  barn  32x120;  grand  shade; 
$4,730  was  received  from  sale  of  fruit  in  1900.  To 
settle  estate  price  only  $16,000.  Part  cash. 

E.  A.  STROUT  COMPANY, 
Mexico,  New  York, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


DEKTN  DUCKS.— Eggs,  $1  for  13.  A  few  good 
r  birds.  O.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— S,  C.  BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS. 

Hens  are  of  fine  quality,  selected  by  trap  nests, 
mated  to  high  scoring  Northup  Cock.  These  hens 
are  prolific  layers  of  extra  large  eggs,  averaging 
seven  to  pound.  Price,  $1.00  per  15.  Stock,  $1.50  up. 

MACHUGH  POULTRY  YARDS,  Brazil,  Indiana. 


RANKIN  STRAIN 

MAMMOTH  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS  EGGS 

$1.00  per  15;  $6.00  per  100. 

C.  J.  STAFFORD.  Cortland,  New  York. 


Experienced  poultry  man  wanted; 

up-to-date,  growing  plant  near  New  York  City. 
Good  accommodation  and  good  salary  to  the  right 
man,  married  or  single.  State  experience  for  past 
ten  years  and  give  references. 

"WHITE  ROCKS,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


□  I  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILlMOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


Summer  Hotel 


ON  FISHER’S 
ISLAND.  NEW 
YORK, In  Long 
Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London.  Conn.,  to 
let  or  sell:  furnished  complete;  established 
trade;  accommodate  100;  popular  resort:  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  City 


Between  Phila.  and  Atlantic  City. 

A  BIG  BARGAIN  FOR  $850. 

1000  Blackberries,  ht  acre  of  strawberries  and  100 
grape  vines  are  growing  in  the  fertile  soil  of  this  5- 
acre  farm;  besides  all  these  small  fruits  that  will 
yield  an  income  at  once,  there  is  a  young  orchard  of 
70  pear  trees;  a  well  furnishes  a  good  supply  of  cool, 
pure  water;  very  favorite  location,  within  two  min¬ 
utes  walk  of  railroad  depot;  near  neighbors;  Vmile 
from  school.  The  house  contains  4  rooms  and  is 
occupied  by  the  owner,  who  wishes  to  make  a  quick 
change,  and  the  price  is  only  $850.  See  picture  72,102, 
page  2,  ‘‘Strout’s  Vineland  Farms.’  STROUT, 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila.;  P.  O.  Bldg.,  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  or  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


FANCY  FRUIT  FARM 
AT 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 

$1,300  worth  of  peaches  alone  was  sold  from  this  18- 
acre  farm  in  1905:  the  trees  are  in  good  condition, 
and  this  season  the  crop  should  he  a  record  breaker; 
besides  the  peaches,  there  are  165  pear  trees  ami  a  large 
number  of  apple,  pear  and  plum  trees;  also  a  nice  lot 
of  dewberries.  The  land  is  all  in  cultivation  and  more 
fruit  can  be  set  to  advantage;  mail  delivered;  only 
one  mile  from  depot  and  large  village;  near  neigh¬ 
bors;  bi-mile  from  school;  Few  minutes’  walk  from 
trolley.  House  of  7  rooms;  barn  21x40;  3  chicken 
houses;  carriage  house.  All  are  in  good  repair;  water 
supplied  from  wells.  The  income  from  the  fruit  will 
in  a  few  years  more  than  pay  for  it.  Only  $3,200; 
$2,000  easli  and  balance  to  suit.  For  picture  of  the 
neat  buildings  see  No.  72,056,  page  8,  "Strout’s  Vine- 
land  Farms,”  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Land 
Title  Bldg.,  Phila.;  P.  O.  Bldg.,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and 
j  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Wouldn’t  YOU 
Like  to  Make 
Twice  as  Much 
BUTTER 

\ 

with  Less  work 
from  same  cows  ? 
This  man  did— 
and  more.  HOW? 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY 


Until  we  decided  to  buy  a  U.S.  we  were  only 
making  about  12  pounds  of  butter  a  week. 
The  first  week  the  U.  S.  Separator  was  in 
our  house  we  made  26  pounds,  a  gain  of  14 
pounds  over  the  old  way  —  putting  the  milk 
in  pans.  This  increase  would  well  repay  any 
farmer  to  buy  a  U.  S.  Separator. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  with  your  sepa¬ 
rator.  The  machine  is  all  O.K.  If  we  could 
not  get  another  one  money  could  not  buy  it. 

Auburn,  Ill,  Jan.  6, 1907.  WALTER  S.  WOOLSEY. 


YOU  can  make  more  money  with  a  U.S.  than  any 
other  way.  WHY?  Because  cream  is  money,  and  you 
get  it  ALL  when  you  use  the  standard,  reliable 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

Holds  World’s  Record  for  Clean  Skimming 

And  the  U.  S.  is  also  the  simplest,  strongest,  safest  sepa¬ 
rator.  Only  two  parts  in  the  bowl — easy  to  wash.  Gears 
turn  in  oil  and  run  surprising  easy.  Lasts  for  many  years 
with  ordinary  care,  as  proved  by  experience  of  many 
thousands  of  users  during  the  past  sixteen  years.  Let  us 
tell  you  ALL  about  it.  It’s  money  in  your  pocket  to  know. 

Just  write,  “  Send  me  New  Catalog  No.  159  The  pictures 
tell  the  story.  FREE  TO  YOU.  Write  coaay,  addressing  the 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouse..  Bellows  Falls.  Vt., 


m 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

This  is  a  bit  of  confidence  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  It  is  uttered  in  a  whisper,  and 
you  can  be  sure  the  proof  will  never  be 

ead  in  the  editorial  rooms.  If  in  con¬ 
sequence  this  department  is  omitted  from 
the  next  issue  or  so,  you  will  know  that 
the  publisher  is  laid  up  for  repairs. 

Chicago,  May  31,  1907. 

Dear  Mr.  Dillon  : 

For  fear  that  the  editor  will  be  so 
modest  as  not  to  tell  you,  let  me  say  that 
he  is  now  Dr.  Collingwood,  LL.D.  Now 
let’s  see  his  picture  in  Ttik  R.  N.-Y. 

HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED. 

Many  old  readers  knows  that  the 
editor  is  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  taking  the  degree 
of  B.  Sc.  at  graduation.  The  college  held 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  last- week  and  con¬ 
ferred  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  on 
Editor  Collingwood  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 
President  Roosevelt,  who  was  on  the  plat¬ 
form  at  the  time  the  degree  was  conferred, 
emphasized  this  service  and  the  honor  by 
a  personal  tribute.  It  is  ofily  the  boldest  of 
us  in  the  office  who  dared  to  salute  him 
with  the  new  title  on  his  return,  but  at 
long  distance  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  to 
write  it  Dr.  Collingwood. 

Continue  to  punch  the  A.  .T.  C.  C.  in  the 
short  ribs.  They  need  it.  As  long  as  you 
continue  to  champion  the  rights  of  the  masses 
you  can  count  on  me  as  a  subscriber. 

Virginia.  n.  J.  w. 

I  think  every  honest  Jersey  breeder  should 
add  his  name  to  the  roll  in  favor  of  clearing 
up  the  case  under  discussion  for  it  is  a 
groat  injury  to  the  Jersey  as  a  breed  to  have 
such  a  discussion  hanging  over  it.  I  have 
an  occasional  animal  to  sell,  and  I  want 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  clean,  clear,  open 
honesty,  not  a  doubtful  proposition. 

Massachusetts.  e.  w.  m. 

The  above  two  letters  are  respectfully 
submitted  for  the  information  of  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  Every  honest  Jersey  breeder 
will  appreciate  what  this  Massachusetts 
breeder  says,  but  Jersey  breeders  cannot 
feel  that  they  have  done  their  full  duty 
until  they  have  made  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  feel 
their  thumb  in  the  region  of  the  short  rib, 
as  our  Virginia  friend  suggests.  Elimi¬ 
nate  what  has  been  said  to  distract  at¬ 
tention  from  the  real  facts  and  you  have 
this :  At  least  one  cow  sold  by  Dawley 
to  Rogers  as  a  registered  cow  is  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  condemned,  and  she  cannot  be  trans¬ 
ferred,  nor  her  progeny  registered.  The 
papers  do  not  fit  her.  Everybody  knows 
that  Rogers  paid  more  for  her  as  a  regis¬ 
tered  cow  than  she  is  worth  unregistered. 
All  cattle  men  admit  that  the  accuracy 
of  registry  depends  on  the  integrity  of 
the  breeder  who  first  registers  her.  The 
A.  J.  C.  C.  cut  this  pedigree  value  out 
of  the  cow,  yet  solemnly  resolved  that 
Dawley  did  no  wrong.  But  it  is  in  the 
case  of  the  dark  cow  with  rings  in  her 
nose  that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  must  appear  as 
a  willing  dupe  to  Mr.  Dawley’s  persua¬ 
sions.  Mr.  Dawley  identified  this  cow  to 
the  investigating  committee  as  Matilda 
Naiad.  We  have  in  this  office  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Dawley  in  which  he  calls  her 
Dotshome  Queen  Carey  193277.  Further¬ 
more,  Dawley’s  certificate  of  transfer  says 
Dotshome  Queen  Carey  was  farrow  when 
sold,  yet  this  cow  dropped  a  calf  in  14 
days  after  the  sale.  This  evidence 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  A.  J.  C.  *C. 
Dawley  was  either  mistaken  or  wilfully 
lied  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  identifica¬ 
tions.  The  A.  J.  C,  C.  can  have  the  proof 
if  it  wants  it.  Mr.  Rogers  paid  for  one 
admittedly  bogus  pedigree;  how  many  of 
the  same  kind  have  been  paid  for  by  other 
farmers?  In  its  effort  to  protect  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  close  corporation  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
has  cast  a  suspicion  on  its  entire  records, 
which  must,  if  permitted  to  remain,  work 
to  the  detriment  of  every  man  who  owns 
a  registered  Jersey  cow.  Jersey  breed¬ 
ers  have  shown  their  honesty  and  sense  of 
justice  in  insisting  on  a  clearing  up  of  this 
case,  and  approved  of  the  course  taken 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.;  but  if  the  Jersey  cattle 
business  is  to  maintain  in  the  future  the 
confidence  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  past  this 
case  must  be  cleared  up.  Suspicion  of  the 
buying  public  is  not  an  asset  that  pays 
dividends. 

If  it  was  not  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  would 

never  have  seen  that  $15,  Thanking  you  for 


your  trouble  and  wishing  you  success  with 
your  (rood  work  and  the  greatest  agricultural 
weekly,  I  remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

Iowa.  a.  w.  v. 

The  above  letter  is  from  a  farmer  who 
bought  a  reliable  machine  through  an 
agent  who  sold  for  a  responsible  firm. 
The  farmer  sent  $5  advance  payment,  but 
the  machine  came  with  a  sight  draft  for 
$15  in  excess  of  the  balance.  Thinking 
this  an  error,  he  paid  the  draft  and  was 
unable  to  get  another  word  out  of  the 
agent.  The  agent  also  ignored  our  letters 
for  a  time,  but  when  he  understood  that 
we  were  not  to  be  trilled  with,  he  settled. 
The  extra  $10,  it  developed,  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  charge  for  crating,  but  the  agent  had 
contracted  to  deliver  free  on  board.  The 
time  was  when  a  farmer  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  have  no  redress. 

Will  you  kindlv  inform  me  if  the  De  King 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago,  is  all 
right,  and  would  I  be  safe  in  doing  business 
with  them?  a.  t.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  one  of  the  fake  cream  sep¬ 
arators,  sometimes  called  a  three-minute 
churn.  We  have  repeatedly  advised  to 
leave  it  alone.  We  repeat  that  advice 
now. 

T  enclose  you  an  advertisement  of  a  New 
York  company  offering  a  treatment  for  obesity 
or  fatness,  and  I  would  like  very  much  to 
know  something  of  their  reputation  for  scpiare 
dealing  or  reliability.  h. 

Michigan. 

We  have  no  faith  in  these  obesity  cures 
whatever.  Most  of  them  have  mineral 
agencies,  which  are  detrimental,  and  many 
have  pokeberry  extracts,  which  destroy 
the  stomach.  The  only  good  feature  of 
them  is  the  hygienic  directions,  including 
diet,  which  accompany  them  generally ; 
but  these  regulations  can  be  followed 
without  the  expensive  and  dangerous 
medicines. 

I  see  you  give  so  much  information  through 
your  paper  about  frauds  that  I  thought  I 
would  better  write  you  before  I  sent  the 
Globe  Association  any  money.  They  send 
out  a  large  catalogue,  and  they  certainly 
quote  very  low  prices.  I  enclose  their  cir¬ 
cular  letter,  and  if  you  can  advise  me  about 
them  I  shall  feel  better  about  sending  to 
them  with  your  endorsement  than  I  do  now. 

I  do  not  quite  like  the  tone  of  the  circular; 
think  they  offer  too  much.  J.  B.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

We  don’t  see  how  anyone  could  read 
the  letter  without  feeling  a  suspicion.  In 
the  first  place,  you  pay  $2.50  to  become  a 
member  before  you  can  buy  goods  of  this 
house.  Why  in  the  name  of  goodness  pay 
for  a  privilege  that  so  many  others  are 
urging  you  to  accept  without  pay?  The 
argument,  of  course,  is  that  you  buy 
cheaper.  The  membership  dodge  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  old  scheme  to  induce  you  to  part 
with  money  for  goods  which  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  would  not  appeal  to  you. 
This  company  was  at  one  time  under  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  the  business  was  suspended,  but  the 
matter  was  fixed  up  and  the  business  re¬ 
sumed.  We  will  guarantee  to  duplicate 
any  article,  of  equal  quality,  at  the  price 
you  pay  as  a  member  for  goods  of  any 
house  requiring  you  to  pay  a  membership 
fee. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  stand  you 
have  taken  in  the  Jersey  registration  affair 
and  in  the  corrupt  political  schemes,  affairs, 
etc.,  and  for  all  your  efforts  in  the  interests 
of  clean,  honest  business  and  government. 
Every  honest  man  should  uphold  and  advance 
■principles  of  integrity  and  right.  Again 
commending  your  attitude  and  wishing  you 
merited  success.  J.  b.  m. 

Maryland. 

We  hope  you  agree  with  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  above.  It  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  prompt  remittance  for  his  re¬ 
newal.  If  you  have  no  time  to  write,  just 
send  the  renewal  and  we  will  assume  your 
“me  too.”  j.  j.  d. 


CAPONS  FOR  BROODING  CHICKS 

Did  the  Hope  Farm  man  ever  try  giving 
his  incubator  chicks  to  capons?  Capons  will 
hover  chicks  as  affectionately  as  the  best 
old  mother  hen  he  has,  and  carry  from  one- 
third  to  half  as  many  more  chicks.  They 
will  cluck,  scratch  and  fight  for  their  brood, 
and  never  wean  them  until  the  chicks  quit  of 
their  own  accord.  When  the  first  brood  is 
old  enough  put  capon  in  a  coop  with  a  new 
brood  and  in  another  part  of  the  yard,  and 
the  capon  will  as  readily  care  for  the  new 
brood  as  he  did  his  first.  Whetn  your  incu¬ 
bator  chicks  are  about  old  enough  to  take 
out  of  the  machine,  about  dark  get  a  box  two 
feet  square,  about  eight  Inches  deep,  or  deep 
enough  so  that  the  capon  cannot  stand  up 
when  inside  with  cover  over  top  of  box :  take 
capon  by  the  feet  and  whirl  him  around 
about  45  or  50  times  which  makes  him  dizzy; 
Immediately  put  him  iin  the  box  with  four  or 


five  little  chicks  under  him  and  cover  box, 
making  it  dark,  and  allow  capon  to  sit  there 
all  night.  Next  morning  push  cover  back 
slightly,  to  let  in  light  and  drop  in  a  little 
feed.  If  capon  tries  to  call  his  chicks  and 
feed  them  he  is  all  right.  Than  you  can  give 
him  30  or  40  chicks  in  box,  and  leave  him 
all  the  first  dav  and  following  night  with 
entire  brood  and  the  following  morning  can 
move  capon  and  chicks  to  coop  in  yard.  In 
a  day  of  two  he  will  begin  to  cluck  to  his 
brood,  and  will  ever  afterwards  care  for 
chicks  as  affectionately  as  any  old  hen. 
Sometimes  a  capon  when  starting  them  with 
broods  will  peck  at  the  chicks  and  not  hover 
them  ;  in  case  he  does,  swing  him  again  as 
before  and  try  him  again.  When  you  have 
become  accustomed  to  raising  chicks  with  in¬ 
cubator  and  capon  you  will  never'  again  set 
another  hen.  I  never  have  any  chicken  mites 
in  my  houses,  and  the  only  remedy  I  ever  use 
is  to  whitewash  my  chicken  houses  about 
twice  every  Summer,  and  keep  the  houses 
clean.  I  have  long  since  concluded  the  brood¬ 
ers  are  a  failure  with  the  small  chicken  rais¬ 
er — they  are  all  right  if  the  plant  is  large 
enough  to  justify  continual  watching. 

Louisiana.  c.  N.  iiamner. 

Brooding  Little  Chicks. — 'Not  long  since 
I  noticed  mention  of  “bowel  trouble”  among 
brooder  chicks ;  so  allow  me  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions.  No  doubt  the  trouble  is  caused 
by  being  too  cold  or  a  sudden  change  in  tem¬ 
perature,  which  produces  indigestion.  Too 
much  heat  produces  paralysis  and  cripples. 
It  really  requires  more  experience  to  run  a 
brooder  successfully  than  an  incubator,  as  one 
has  no  thermostat  to  assist  him.  Not 
knowing  the  style  of  your  brooder  I  can  only 
guess  at  the  objectionable  features  in  same; 
viz.,  having  a  warm  and  cold  room  on  same 
floor.  The  stronger  push  the  weaker  to  the 
wall  always,  and  in  case  there  is  a  cold 
corner  the  results  are  disastrous.  Our  home 
made  brooders,  with  a  capacity  of  75  or  a 
few  more,  and  made  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$2.25  each,  care  for  their  occupants  nicelv. 
The  entire  floor  space  is  evenly  heated  by  hot 
air.  Begin  the  brood  at  85  or  90  degrees  F., 
and  gradually  reduce  to  70  as  the  chicks 
become  feathered.  The  position  of  them  in 
the  brooder  will  tell  an  experienced  man  if 
the  lamps  are  right,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold.  Given  proper  heat  and  only  dry  feed 
no  such  trouble  should  appear  in  any  flock. 
Mine  are  indoor  brooders.  They  may  not  vary 
with  the  changes  in  the  weather  ‘so  quickly 
as  outdoor  brooders.  My  first  hatch  had  no 
lamp  after  they  were  five  or  six  weeks  old 
ibis  year;  just  the  ainimal  heat  held  in  by 
hover  and  brooder.  h.  w.  h. 

Freehold,  N.  Y. 


KRESO-DIP 


FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  ENI>  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 
- USE - 

S< 

NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  alt  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  BaltL 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  'leniphis;  London,  Kng.;  Mont  eal,  Que.;  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


WnEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SQUAB 


BREEDING  HOMERS  AT  ™cES 


No. 1  Mated  Homers, 
in  large  or  small  lots;  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  us  for  prices.  Send  100  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM.  Morton,  Pa. 


MONEY  IN  SQUABS-S;  mpa"«SS3",rS<ij""r' 


to 


anteed,  mated  and  ready 
work.  $1.50  per  pair.  Write  us. 

MARYLAND  SQUAB  COMPANY,  TOWSON,  MD 


F IJMATED  88  HOMER  PIGEONS  salb. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  ami  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HATED  HOMERS  $1.15  PER  PAIR. 

We  actually  guarantee  mating  of  every  pair. 
Want  customers  to  raise  young  stock  for  us  from  our 
breeders.  Trial  order  solicited.  Delaware  Squab 
Farm  Company,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific,  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-Macomber  stock  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 

I  have  also  Buff,  Golden,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White, 

Barred,  Buff  and  Black  Rocks; 

Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns; 

Black  Minorcas  and  Javas,  Light  Brahmas, 
to  Hatch”  from  all  above  kinds,  at  10c.  each. 


‘Eggs 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  168,  Soulhold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  V. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorn*,  Kkkh  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  K.  I. 

Red  Kk£h  90c.  per  15,  $1 .50  per  30;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,  $1.25 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30;  Clr.  freo.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Fa. 

U/HITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  White 
Wyandottes  only  *0.00  and  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.  Walter  McEwan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Skik,  Mgr. 

pGGS  FOR  HATCHING;  Barred  Plymouth 
^  Rocks,  from  First-Prize  Winning  Fowls  of  10  years 
selection;  free  range;  Fertile  Eggs,  with  90  per  cent 
fertility  guaranteed;  65  cents  per  13;  $4.00  per  100. 
JAS.  SINSABAUGH,  Pine  Bush,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 


75 


STONE  RIDGE, 

„  NEW  YORK. 

W . Plymouth  Rocks  anti  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 

Barred  Rock  and  Brown  Leghorn  Hens 

cheap.  Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Fn. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLEL1NG  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 

Established  i888.  —  bred  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks:  White,  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes  ;  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Brahmas,  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  high 
quality  exhibition,  $5  per  setting;  Trap-nested  Lay¬ 
ing  Bred,  $2  per  setting,  *8  per  100;  or  little  chicks, 
$15  per  100.  ELM  POULTRY  YARDS,  llox  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 

COR  THE  BALANCE  OE  THE  SEASON, 

R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn  Eggs;  setting,  500; 
100,  $3.00.  Indian  Runner  Ducks  Eggs;  setting,  750. 
Maple  Avenue  Poultry  Yards,  Brookton,  N.  Y. 

Sn  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

i  III  Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying.  Free 
range.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15;  $4  per  hundred. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,500  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktown.N.  Y. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

June  hatched  Leghorns  will  develop  before  winter. 
July  Orpingtons  will  develop  in  spite  of  winter. 
Our  eggs  are  from  strong,  healthy,  standard  stock, 
hatching  well,  and  a  majority  of  pullets. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  any  quantity 
at  $6.90  per  100;  $1.50  per  sitting.  Eighty  per  cent, 
fertility  guaranteed.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$8.00  per  100. 

Largest  Plant  in  the  Vicinity  of  New  York  City 

Incubators  10,000  Eggs  Capacity. 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

Quality  in  Incubators  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Profit  and  Loss.  Begin¬ 
ners  and  Experts  Use  and  Recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

They  write  their  experiences  in  our  260- 
page  book — “How  to  Make  Money  With 
Poultry  &  Incubators.”  It's  free.  Write. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Kaunas  City  and  Oakland,  Cal. 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


A  cheap,  effective  dis- 
i  infectantand  remedy, 

^  Ain  powder  form  to  be 
'dusted  on.  Perfectly 
I  harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
31bs,50c.  6K  lbs. $1.00,  (f.o.b.N.  Y.  City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co,, 
Dept.HG  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York  City. 


**  WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 

* 


We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 


6,000 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 
$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 


EGGS 

H 


LEE  T. 


Per  13. 

Leghorns,  $3.00 
2.50 

Rocks,  2.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  ... 


GGS  FOR  f  ftejfl®  Vv,nb  wh4Ue 
a  White  Wyandottes, 
A1LHING  |  Barred  Plymouth  K« 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$00.01) 
80.00 
60.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SHEEP  PULLING  THEIR  WOOL 

My  slicep  have  been  pulling  their  wool 
during  the  past  Winter.  Some  have  ticks,  I 
used  a  louse  killer  but  could  not  see  that  it 
did  any  good,  only  made  wool  as  though 
cotted.  They  were  fed  on  hay,  clover  and 
Alfalfa  mixed  with  barley  and  oats  two  to 
one  as  grain  twice  daily.  I  was  short  of 
oats.  Comfortable  basement  with  yard  free 
from  drafts,  but  inot  warm  nor  crowded.  1 
'  have  had  several  die  since  removing  wool 
and  ticks ;  found  wool-ball  in  third  stomach 
1  of  one.  Will  that  cause  death?  I  did  not 
i  feed  as  much  grain  as  I  would  like  to,  as 
many  would  not  come  to  eat  any,  and  I  was 
afraid  of  over-feeding  those  that  would. 
Lambs  were  a  little  weak  and  ewes  gave  very 
little  milk.  I  do  not  do  as  most  of  my 
neighbors,  and  let  them  run  on  fields  all  Win- 
i  ter  and  Spring,  and  yet  I  do  not  see  that  they 
do  any  better  than  theirs.  h.  w. 

Gore’s  Landing,  Ont. 

Your  feed  and  surroundings  seem  to 
have  been  ideal  for  the  sheep.  I  feel 
that  the  ticks  were  only  an  incident,  and 
the  trouble  lies  further  back.  This  is 
indicated,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  sheep  did  not  come  free¬ 
ly  for  their  grain.  A  healthy  sheep  has 
a  good  appetite  and  will  eat  grain  greedily. 
All  the  feeds  are  first-class,  except  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  suc¬ 
culence,  most  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
sheep,  roots  or  silage;  next,  by  the  state- 
.  ment  that  in  spite  of  such  good  feed,  the 
lambs  were  weak  and  the  ewes  had  little 
;  milk.  Occasionally  sheep  seem  to  de-. 
)  velop  an  abnormal  appetite  for  their  own 
or  the  wool  of  another  sheep,  evidently 
there  is  something  wrong  with  their  in¬ 
ternal  functions.  This  is  the  second  case 
of  the  kind  that  has  come  to  my  notice 
within  a  few  weeks.  Doubtless  the  wool 
forming  in  a  ball  in  the  stomach  would 
cause  death,  as  twine  from  silage  is  said 
to  do  with  cows  in  rare  instances. 

I  should  expect  the  trouble  was  intes¬ 
tinal  worms,  and  would  treat  the  sheep 
now  for  them.  I  have  had  best  results 
from  gasoline,  one  tablespoonful  with 
three  times  the  amount  of  sweet  oil  or 
milk.  Give  on  an  empty  stomach.  Repeat 
the  dose  after  48  hours  and  give  a  third 
after  five  days  or  a  week.  As  I  have  said 
before  in  these  columns,  be  careful  and 
not  raise  the  sheep’s  head  too  high  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  dose,  or  the  sheep  will  strangle. 
Many  use  and  speak  highly  of  Zenolcum, 
one  tablespoonful  with  a  pint  of  milk. 
This  is  much  safer.  I  have  been  trying  it 
this  Spring,  but  do  not  find  it  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  gasoline.  Zenoleum  or  some 
of  the  carbolic  dips  are  superior  to  any 
louse  powder,  and  will  surely  kill  the 
ticks;  have  no  bad  effects  on  the  wool, 
and  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  skin.  Don’t 
become  discouraged  because  with  your 
good  feed  and  care  you  do  not  succeed 
better  than  your  neighbors  with  their 
slack  methods.  Patient  continuance  in 
well  doing  will  always  bring  its  reward. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


COW  WITH  ANEURISM. 

I  have  a  cow  which  has  a  reddish  growth 
about  as  large  as  my  little  finger  and  a  half 
inch  long,  extending  from  the  hip  near  back¬ 
bone.  Several  times  she  has  rubbed  the  top 
off,  when  it  bled  profusely ;  indeed  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  stop  it.  She  appears  in 
good  health,  but  is  slightly  lame  on  that  leg. 
Do  you  think  the  milk  would  be  safe  to  use 
if  it  were  boiled?  When  we  first  noticed  the 
growth  it  was  bleeding,  and  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  open  tube  somewhat  like  a  large 
quill.  x- 

Apparently  there  is  a  dilation  of  a 
blood  vessel  and  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  lameness  nor 
would  it  make  it  necessary  to  boil  the 
milk  for  human  use.  Apart  from  a  sur¬ 
gical  operation,  which  would  require  an 
expert,  little  can  be  done  to  cure  the 
trouble,  but  the  part  may  be  protected 
by  first  drying  the  red  place  thoroughly 
by  daily  applications  of  tincture  of  iron 
and  then,  when  sufficiently  dry  (clotted) 
so  that  it  no  longer  is  red,  daub  the  part 
with  pitch  and  keep  it  so  covered.  If  this 


does  not  succeed  careful  searing  ftiight  be 
done  by  means  of  a  fed-liot  iron.  Should 
it  ever  start  bleeding  again  saturate  oakum 
in  tincture  of  iron  and  bind  upon  part. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

INDIGESTION  IN  HORSES. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  indigestion  in  a 
horse?  I  have  the  care  of  a  bay  mare,  good 
size,  well  built.  I  feed  com  twice  a  day  and 
bran  and  oats.  She  suffers  with  what  the 
doctor  calls  colic  every  week ;  sometimes 
more  often.  She  seems  to  have  worms.  Tier 
food  passes  from  her  im  the  same  condition 
as  she  ate  it.  I  work  her  every  time  both 
in  double  and  single  team.  Can  you  suggest 
a  remedy?  m.  h.  h. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Horses  certainly  do  have  indigestion 
and  “colic”  is  but  an  aggravated  form 
accompanied  by  severe  pain.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  manure  described  proves  positively 
that  the  mare  is  not  digesting  food  prop¬ 
erly,  and  the  first  step  should  be  to  have 
her  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  veterinary 
dentist  as,  owing  to  irregularities,  she 
may  be  unable  to  masticate  perfectly. 
Next  see  to  it  that  she  does  not  bolt  her 
food,  and  prevent  such  a  habit  by  putting 
feed  in  an  extra  wide-bottomed  manger, 
and  put  in  with  it  a  few  round  cobble 
stones.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt, 
and  always  give  the  drinking  water  be¬ 
fore  feeding  or  not  at  all ;  additional 
drinking  water  may  be  allowed  after  the 
food  has  been  digested — say  in  two  or 
three  hours.  If  she  eats  her  bedding  put 
her  in  a  box  stall  and  bed  with  shavings 
or  sawdust.  Have  her  well  exercised 
every  day,  wet  or  shine.  If  she  has  a 
long,  coarse  coat  of  hair  have  her  clipped. 
This  often  serves  better  than  medicine. 
At  present  stop  feeding  grain  and  bran 
and  let  her  live  on  hay  and  some  grass 
until  her  manure  is  normal  in  consistency 
and  color.  Then  begin  to  feed  whole  oats 
again,  and  gradually  increase  the  amount 
of  food,  provided  she  is  working  steadily 
or  getting  ample  exercise  every  day.  If 
this  plan  is  followed  she  will  get  along 
without  medicine,  but  it  might  be  well  to 
have  the  veterinarian  give  her  a  physic 
ball  to  start  with.  If  indigestion  persists 
and  worms  are  seen  in  the  manure  mix 
in  her  feed  twice  daily  a  tablespoonful  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  powdered  Hy¬ 
drastis  Canadensis,  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
powdered  wood  charcoal  and  ground  gin¬ 
ger  root.  Dried  sulphate  of  iron  is  ef¬ 
fective  for  worms,  but  does  not  act  well 
when  indigestion  is  a  marked  symptom  of 
the  trouble.  The  dose  is  one  dram  night 
and  morning  in  the  feed.  It  must  not  be 
given  to  mare  in  foal. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

Hydraulic  Ram  for  Water  Supply. 

H.  P.  T.,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. — I  am  plan¬ 
ning  a  water  system  as  follows,  and  would 
like  to  know  if  I  have  the  correct  idea,  and 
if  not,  wherein  it  is  faulty.  I  am  damming 
a  spring  brook  with  ample  flow,  so  as  to  get. 
a  five-foot  head.  I  shall  install  hydraulic 
ram  to  force  water  750  feet  through  three- 
quarter-incli  galvanized  pipe  to  an  elevation 
of  47  feet,  discharging  in  a  stone  and  con¬ 
crete  reservoir  in  the  ground,  covered  except 
manhole;  use  one-inch  pipe  from  reservoir 
to  house  and  barn,  300  feet,  with  fall  of  25 
feet.  Overflow  is  to  go  into  a  smaller  auxil¬ 
iary  reservoir  and  be  piped  to  a  fountain  in 
front  of  house,  fall  about  40  feet. 

Ans. — The  general  idea  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent  is  essentially  correct.  It  would 
be  well  if  practicable  to  increase  the  head 
fall  for  the  ram  to  six  or  seven  feet,  if 
this  can  be  readily  done  without  more 
than  doubling  the  length  of  the  supply 
pipe.  The  ram  should  be  set  in  a  pit  so  as 
to  be  frostproof,  and  if  there  is  difficulty 
of  increasing  the  fall  to  the  ram  without 
too  much  increasing  the  length  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  pipe  it  may  be  practicable  to  lay  a 
drain  to  the  pit  in  which  the  ram  stands, 
so  that  it  may  discharge  farther  down¬ 
stream,  thus  giving  the  increased  fall.  It 
would  be  well  to  use  a  2T/£-inch  drive  pipe, 
or  at  least  not  smaller  than  two-inch,  and 
in  all  probability,  a  No,  6  ram.  F.  h.  king. 


BABY  GIRL’S  ECZEMA 

Covered  With  Yellow  Sores — Sight  of 
Eye  Destroyed — Doctors  Fail — 
Cured  in  a  Week  by 
Cuticura. 

“Our  little  girl,  one  year  and  a  half  old, 
was  taken  with  eczema.  We  took  her  to 
three  doctors,  but  by  this  time  she  was 
nothing  but  a  yellow,  greenish  sore.  One 
morning  we  discovered  a  little  yellow 
pimple  on  one  of  her  eyes.  Doctor  No. 
3  said  that  we  had  better  take  her  to  some 
eye  specialist,  since  it  was  an  ulcer.  So 
we  went  to  Oswego  to  doctor  No.  4,  and 
he  said  the  eyesight  w.as  gone,  but  that 
he  could  heD  it.  Well,  we  were  nearly 
discouraged.  I  thought  we  would  try  the 
Cuticura  Treatment,  so  I  purchased  a  set 
of  Cuticura  Remedies,  which  cost  me  $1, 
and  in  three  days  our  daughter,  who  had 
been  sick  about  eight  months,  showed 
great  imnrovement,  and  in  one  week  all 
sores  had  disappeared.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Abbott,  R.  F.  D.  No.  9,  Fulton, 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1906.” 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Writ©  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.- 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 


MONEY  SAVED 


BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

triad©.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Females  and  brood  bitches. 
SON  BROS..  Grove  City,  Pa. 


NEL- 


CHOICE  COLLIE  PUPSiiM 

ings.  Sired  by  the  great  “Brookmere  <  Kristopher. 
Genuine  workers.  Fancy  large  P.  C.  Pigs;  all  ages. 

F.  O.  HEASLEY.  R.  F.  D.  4,  Mercer,  Pa. 


ftlHTCTED  WUITCC— P>KS  °f  April,  May  and 
wnCOICn  If  111  I  COjune  farrow;  pairs  or  trios 
not  akin.  JOS.T.  FLEMING.  Belleville,  Pa.,  Route  2. 


r'HPQHIDPC.  the  new  YORK 

L'  1  I  Call  1  l\LJ.  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Registered  Silver  Premium  Stock.  Mated 

not  akin.  March.  April,  and  May  farrow. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.  N.  Y. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM^SH? 'iSiS 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsbnrg,  N.  Y. 


guaranteed 


Berkshire  Sow  Pigs;  Shropshire  Rams;  Collie  pup- 
D  pies  and  W.  Holland  turkeys :  Farmers’  prices;  also 
Buff  Orpington  eggs,  15—750.  W.  A.  lathers,  Vera  I.tck,  I’a. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005.  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
ou  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akm. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Qreafest  offering  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  ever  made. 

Three  hundred  head  in  June,  Special  Sale.  Cut 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Copy  of  letter  from 
Dr.  S.  A.  Robinson,  Covesville,  Va.:  “Your  cow 
Anzaletta  Pauline  Paul  Second,  now  has  a  record  of 
ninety-two  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day  and  twenty-four 
and  one  quarter  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.”  Send 
for  other  testimonials,  photographs,  Second  Bargain 
Counter,  Free.  Address  HORACE  I..  BRONSON, 
Department  D,  Cortland,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU.  Somerville,  N .  J. 


BULL  CALVES  and-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I, ad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  Bull  Galf 

BORN,  MARCH  2,  1907. 

Sire:  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Dam:  l’ietertje  Mink  Lady  De  Kol,  a  fine 
well  bred  cow  with  an  official  record  of  17.26  lb. 
butter  lu  seven  days. 

Price,  $75.00.  Write  now. 

175  head  in  the  herd.  Females  singly  or  in  car  lots. 
HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  I.acona,  N.  Y. 


LAUREL  FARM 


|  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

VV.  \V.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

GUERNSEY  HERD. 


WE  OFFER 


A  bull  calf  out  of  Imp.  Violet 
of  Fulias,  18556,  and  a  bull  calf 
out  of  Imp.  Marie  of  Pulias, 

18554,  both  Adv.  Reg.  daughters  of  Imp.  Masher’s 
Sequel  11463,  Adv.  Keg.  44.  Both  calves  are 
sired  by  Gold  Moon  7583  a  son  of  Millionaire  4955, 
A.  R.  14,  and  of  Yolo  Maid  a  sister  of  Mary  Marshall 
5604,  A.  R.  15,  and  grand  dam  of  Queen’s  Red  Rose 
14340,  A.  R.  158.  Address  SOAPSTONK  mm,  llaverlord,  Pa. 


THREE  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 


Nine  to  18  months.  Good  Bulls,  seven  mouths. 
Breeding  quality  and  prices  right. 

W.  A.  Alexander,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 


Regist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  of  Eureka  130B91  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  1‘enna. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  AVC5N. 

I  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  female 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

\V.  V.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS. 

I  will  sell  a  few  fine  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  of  this 
Spring’s  crop  from  Producing  Cows,  with  long  teats. 
I  breed  entirely  for  Milk  and  Butter.  Address 
Dr.  C.  E.  Hatch,  V.  S.,  Gainesville,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.Y. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires&C;White$ 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
’  Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Coclirauville,Pa 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg 


Pa. 


V  XDJLVOJLJ  M.  VIJu  JL  IXI4.1 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  bad  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder* 
deary  man,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y„ 


1907. 
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SHEEP  FOR  MAINE. 

I  notice  on  page  329,  that  Mr.  Van  Als- 
tyne  answers  some  questions  in  regard  to 
sheep  for  New  England.  I  intend  to  build  up 
a  flock  as  soon  as  possible,  and  wish  gradu¬ 
ally  to  work  into  purebred  stock.  I  now  have 
a  small  flock  of  grade  Shropshires,  and  had 
intended  to  buy  a  purebred  ram  and  a  few 
ewes  this  Pall.  Would  Mr.  Van  Alstyne 
advise  the  purchase  of  Sliropshires  or  some 
other  breed?  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a 
specialty  of  either  wool  or  mutton,  although 
bying  near  Portland,  I  think  mutton  and  lamb 
would  command  a  good  price.  Last  year 
wool  sold  in  this  vicinity  for  about  30  cents, 
some  instances  a  little  higher.  I  have  an 
excellent  pasture  of  about  one  hundred  acres, 
and  the  necessary  buildings.  b.  m.  l. 

West  Pownal,  Me. 

From  such  knowledge  as  I  have  of 
your  conditions,  I  should  think  you  would 
be  wise  to  carry  out  your  intention  and 
buy  Shopshires.  They  are  probably  the 
most  popular  sheep  in  the  East  to-day. 
They  are  good  shearers,  and  make  fine 
mutton,  both  as  lambs  and  mature 
sheep.  Moreover  their  increase  is  in  de¬ 
mand  to  breed  from.  They  are  handsome 
sheep,  and  always  make  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  farm.  Being  short-legged 
and  very  docile  they  are  easily  kept  with 
decent  fences.  They  are  as  hardy  as  any 
of  the  mutton  breeds,  and  with  good  pas¬ 
ture  in  Summer,  and  the  right  sort  of 
feed  and  enough  of  it  in  Winter,  with 
good  housing,  are  a  very  profitable  sheep. 

In  buying  be  sure  to  start  right;  that 
is,  get  good  sheep,  even  if  you  have  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  them,  only  be  sure 
they  are  good;  square  bodies,  with  the 
ham  and  shoulders  well  spread  down  to 
the  first  joint;  wool  of  good  length  fibre, 
and  covering  the  abdomen  and  well  over 
the  face.  Be  sure,  too,  that  they  have  a 
pink  skin,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  good 
health;  above  all,  buy  young  sheep.  They 
will  cost  more,  but  will  be  much  more 
profitable  in  the  end  than  old  sheep, 
whose  mouths  are  getting  poor  and  whose 
wool  begins  to  come  off.  They  will  get 
old  fast  enough  in  any  case.  When  the 
ram  is  put  with  the  ewes  keep  him  up 
during  the  day,  feed  him  when  in  the 
stable  all  the -clover  hay  and  oats  he  will 
eat.  This  you  will  find  will  give  you 
much  stronger  lambs.  Keep  the  first¬ 
born  ewe  lambs  for  breeders,  both  of  the 
purebreds  and  grades,  and  save  no  lamb 
for  a  breeder  simply  because  it  stays  on 
earth.  Those  that  fail  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  by  Winter  let  go  for  slaughter. 
This  line  followed,  accompanied  by  good 
care  and  food  may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be 
very  sure,  and  in  a  few  years  you  should 
have  a  flock  that  is  not  only  a  thing  of 
beauty,  but  a  joy  forever  (  ?) 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

INDIGESTION  IN  A  COW. 

Can  anyone  prescribe  for  my  cow?  She 
was  bloated  somewhat  when  I  bought  her 
April  15,  and  I  thought  she  might  be  going 
to  give  birth  to  two  calves.  I  had  trouble 
driving  her  home,  about  12  miles,  as  she 
became  winded,  and  I  had  finally  to  leave 
her  over  night,  after  getting  her  half  way. 
Her  droppings  were  thin  and  watery  when  I 
started  with  her,  but  after  getting  her  home 
and  watching  her  a  day  or  two  1  found  that 
it  was  scant  and  full  of  long  bits  of  hay. 

T  gave  her  some  oil  and  she  passed  hard 
lumps  and  seemed  to  improve.  Two  weeks 
after  I  bought  her  she  calved  all  right,  hav¬ 
ing  a  big  strong  calf.  She  is  now  out  at 
grass,  and  getting  besides  four  quarts  mid¬ 
dlings  with  stock  food,  but  doesn’t  eat  much. 
Her  paunch  is  distended  and  her  droppings 
of  the  character  afore  mentioned.  g.  k. 

Connecticut. 

The  fact  that  the  cow  is  more  or  less 
bloated,  and  that  her  excrement  is  some¬ 
times  thin  and  sometimes  hard,  dry  lumps 
with  long  shreds  of  hay  in  it,  certainly 
shows  chronic  indigestion,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  the  exact  cause.  It  may  come 
from  faulty  or  decayed  teeth,  rendering 
mastication  imperfect.  It  may  result 
from  poor  musty  hay,  or  from  grain  food 
which  has  fermented.  This  has  been 
shown  to  be  responsible  for  wholesale 
epidemics  of  “scours,”  or  it  may  result 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  or 
from  general  debility.  In  any  case,  the 
oil  was  all  right.  Oil  is  a  half-mechani¬ 
cal  purgative,  and  to  rid  the  system  of 
irritating  matter  is  the  first  step  in  bowel 
trouble.  So  far  as  diet  is  concerned,  pas¬ 


ture  grass  together  with  the  four  quarts 
of  middlings  now  fed  should  be  first- 
class.  Some  first-class  well-cured  hay 
and  a  good  warm  stall  at  night  is  the 
only  further  improvement  that  can  be 
suggested.  _ j.  v.  w.,  jr. 

FISTULA  OF  EAR. 

Hove  you  had  experience  with  a  horse 
or  mule,  the  ear  of  which  is  running?  A 
light  ill-smelling  discharge  runs  from  the  ear 
and  does  not  yield  to  any  treatment.  Trouble 
seems  to  be  in  the  passage.  Mule  is  in  good 
condition  so  far,  amd  it  does  not  seem  to 
hurt  him.  p.  h. 

Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Make  a  careful  examination  and  see  if 
the  discharge  does  not  come  from  a  little 
hole  (sinus)  at  the  edge  of  the  base  of 
the  ear,  instead  of  from  the  cavity  of  the 
ear.  We  often  have  run  across  cases  of 
chronic  discharge  of  a  liquid  vaseline¬ 
like  fluid  from  a  fistulous  tract  involving 
the  location  indicated  and  connecting 
with  the  “bursa  mucosa”  of  the  part.  In 
such  cases  there  is  a  secreting  sac,  and 
this  must  be  removed  by  dissection,  and 
even  when  this  is  done  it  is  found  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  stop  the  discharge  per¬ 
manently.  Chronic  discharge  from  the 
ear  is  quite  rare,  in  our  experience,  and 
in  a  mule  its  treatment  would  be  attended 
with  so  much  trouble  and  difficulty  that 
we  do  not  think  it  would  pay,  while  it 
might  also  be  stated  that  even  skillful  at¬ 
tention  for  some  time  might  absolutely 
fail  to  stop  the  discharge,  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  disease  of  the  deep-seated  tissues 
of  the  inner  ear,  if  not  of  the  bone. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  cow.The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  it’s  high  time  you 


IT 

did.  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  price 
Of  one  or  more  cows  each  vear— there’s 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu¬ 
bular  and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  milk  ;savo  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don’t  buy  some  cheap  rattle¬ 
trap  thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won’t  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work, skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction;  easily 
understood.  That’s  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar¬ 
pies  Tubular.  Don’t  you  want  our 
ttlebook  “Business  Dairymen,”  and 
our  Catalog  A.  153  both  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


250,000,000 , 

Sheep  Every  Year, 
Dipped  In 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con- 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 
Send  $1.75  for  $2.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  Hew  York. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Chicago. 


«  . THE  wmm 

“ANlMAEJt 
.  FRIEND 

KILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 


when  our  patent  sprayer  is 
used.  Keeps  nil  Insect 
pests  off  cows  In  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
|  Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
Pharmless,  cures  all  sores, 
cent’s  worth  saves 
quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
NO  LICK  In  Poultry  Jlouse,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  $1.00  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cows.  Name  express  office.  $1.00  returned  If 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet.  „ 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg. Co., 1018  Fairmount  Ave.,PhIlada.,  Pa# 


OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

Tells  How  You  Can  Easily 

Save  $20  to  $50 

on  the  first  cost  of  a  standard  high-grade  cream  sep¬ 
arator  by  straight  factory  buying.  Tells  why  and 
how  you  may  make  your  cows  pay  you  810  to  $15  more 
per  cow  peryt-ar  while  cutting  your  dairy  workln 
two.  Fully  describes  the  latest  improved  1907  model 

nAVIQ  CREAM 
UAVI9  SEPARATOR 

the  easiest  running,  easiest  cleaned,  most  durable 
standard  separator  made  and  tells  why  it  is.  Con¬ 
tains  valuable  separator  Information  that  has 
cost  us  thousands  of  dollars,  yet  It’s  free  to  you— 
if  you  write  today  and  mention  catalogue  A140 
Write  now.  This  offer  may  not  appear  again. 

Davis  Cream  Separator  Company, 

66A  North  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Cut  this  out,  sign  and  mail  at  once. 


SEPARATORS  from  i  to  xo  horse.  Steam  and  Gasoline 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  i,  2  and  3  H.  Tread  Powers,  2 

to  8  Horse 
Sweep 
Powers, Hand 
a  d  Power 
Corn  Shellers, 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cn  tters,  Wood  Saws. 
Steel  and  Wood  Land 
Rollers. 

The  Mcsslngcr  Mfg.  Co.  Box  1  ,  Tatamy,  Pa, 


iPRING  WORK 


lu/ncjf  mr  Brings  sore  shoulders  and 
harness  galls.  Blckmore’s 
JtOQSc  Gall  Cure  will  cure  it  while  | 
you  work  the  horse. 

BICXMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

,  is  guaranteed  or  money  back  to  I 
cure  all  harness  or  saddle  galls,  [ 
cracks,  outs  and  bruises.  Look  | 
wfbr  the  trade  mark.  Write  today  f 
for  our  new  illustrated  Horse  Book  i 
and  large  FREE  sample  box  Gall 
1  Cure,  for  10c  to  pay  postage  on  both.  I 
8old  by  dealers. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 
Box  912  Old  Town,  Maine 


Is  Your  Horse 
Worth  $f.°°  ? 


That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
splint,  spavin,  wind- 
_  .  „  .  puffs  or  bunches, 

r  e  ar  .  We  Jiave  thousands 

of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  Fasig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n,  writes : 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $1,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  If  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Sample_/r<?<?.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

LWm.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.J 


SAVE-THE-HORSE’ 


SPAVIN  CURE 

cures  these 


Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Mind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boll,  injured  Tendons' 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

^  ff*  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

guarantee  or  contract.  Sene  _ _ _ 

\J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  cPAVl-  d, 
from  business  men  and  trainers  — •  "iggggy.uugS.  Hjoroot# 
on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


h\ 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin , 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  Without  an  Equal 

THE  WORCESTER-KEMP  MANURE 
SPREADERS  equipped  with  new  SIMELEX 
beater  drive— the  greatest  invention  ever  made 
in  Manure  Spreaders— belts  directly  from  beater 
shaft  with  giant  chain  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
doing  away  with  all  gearing,  hangers  and  bear¬ 
ings,  adding  strength,  preventing  breakages,  re¬ 
ducing  draft  and  doing  better  work.  The  roller 
axle  bearings  also  lighten  draft. 

Worcester-Kemp  Manure  Spreaders  have  double 
floor  drive,  mortise-and-tenon-framed  body, 
patented,  jointei  tail-board— no  scattering  in 
going  to  the  field.  Is  the  perfectly  up-to-date 
Manure  Spreader.  It  is  simplest  to  operate. 
It  is  fool-proof,  easiest  draft,  best  made,  has 
more  years  of  experience  behind  it  than  any 
other  and  works  where  others  fail. 

Send  for  Catalogue— Free  to  Everybody. 

THE  RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Department  A.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  be  removed  with 


^JJSORBINE 


,n7 

caused  by  strain  or  lnflam- 1 
mation.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  $2.00  per  bottle,  de¬ 
livered.  Book  3-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  UD- 

llvered.  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins, 
Hydrocele,  Varicocele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Soringfield.Mass. 


PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  buc-I 
cessful  method  known  ;  recommended  byl 
United  States  Agricultural  Department :  cures  I 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Also  a  full  I 
line  of  cattle  instrumeuts.  Catalog  free. 
^EO^JMLMNC^SoN^W^Arcl^tJPhil^Pa .  | 

A  LOST  COW. 

That  can  never  happen  where  the 
cows  wear  our  patented 

Swiss  Cow  Bells 

Made  from  finest  quality  of  Swlun 
Bell  Metal,  they  are  light  but 
strong  and  lasting.  Musical  in  the* 
extreme.  They  add  to  the  appear^" 

ance  of  herd  besides  making  them  tame  and  - 

tractable.  4,  6  and  6  In.  in  diameter.  Strap  with  each.  Direct  in  seta 
of  3  to  introduce.  Circulars  on  Cow,  Sheep  and  Turkey  Belle  Free. 

Bevln  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., East  Hampton, Conn. 


CONCRETE  SILOS. 

Do  not  go  astray  ! 

Do  not  waste  money ! 

For  six  dollars  will  furnish  full  details, 
drawings  and  plain  instructions  for  the 
best  and  cheapest  Silo. 

W.  N.  WIGHT,  Westwood,  New  Jersey. 


SILOS 

The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  most  in  use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  Opening 
Roof  made.  TANKS  ANI)  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  Price  and  Catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Seledted  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


A  GOOD  SILO 

will  double  the  profits  of  your  dairy  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months.  I  make  the 
best  ROUND  SILO,  for  the  price,  in  the 
market — no  better  at  any  price. 

Write  for  prices  on  Silos,  Hoops,  Lugs.  Doors. 

ELMER  B.  LACY,  :  :  UNION,  N .  Y. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG-  CO., 

Box  11,  Cob leskil I,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Essential  to  the  equipment  of  the  modern  farm.  Keeps 
cows  healthy,  fat  and  milk-yielding.  Fresh  green  pastur¬ 
age  all  winter.  Especially  valuable  where  registered  stock 
is  kept  and  bred.  In  use  on  the  finest  farms  and  endorsed 
by  the  most  progressive  farmers  in  America.  We  want  you 
to  know  all  about  Green  Mountain  Silos.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Write  for  Catalog 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


DON’T  BUY  GA  SOUND  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

—  .  .  . — , , — - —  — - —  —  -  i  a  two-cylinder  gatollne,  kerosene  or 

Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costa 
'•  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  la  a  combination  portable,  stationary  o»  traction 
- J  ,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OOB  FIFTY -TH1 BD  YBAB. 
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HUMOROUS 


I’m  happy  now  as  one  can  be — 

At  least,  upon  this  earth — 
Because  I  haven’t  time  to  think 
How  little  I  am  worth ; 

It’s  really  gratifying  to 

Forget  how  poor  you  are 
While  riding  in  an  auto — er 
I  mean  a  mortgaged  car. 

It  used  to  trouble  me  to  meet 
My  creditors,  for  they 
Have  such  a  faculty  at  times 
Of  getting  In  the  way  : 

But  now  I  scarcely  see  them  in 
My  touring  — er,  I  mean 
A  mortgaged  autombile  run 

With  borrowed  gasoline  !  — Bife. 

She  (gushingly)  :  “Don’t  you  love  all 
the  fresh,  green  young  things?”  He  (ju¬ 
dicially)  :  “Yes,  if  they  ain’t  human.” — 
Baltimore  American. 

“Freddy,  you  shouldn’t  laugh  out  loud 
in  the  schoolroom,”  exclaimed  the  teacher. 
“I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it,”  apologized  Fred¬ 
dy.  “I  was  smiling,  when  all  of  a  suddent 
the  smile  busted.”— Harper’s  Weekly. 

Irate  Parent:  “Here!  What  is  all  this 
racket?”  Bobby:  “Please,  papa,  we  are 
playing  a  train  of  cars  and  I  am  the  loco¬ 
motive.”  Irate  Parent:  “You  are  the 
locomotive,  eh?  Well,  I  think  I'll  just 
switch  you.”— Dispatch  Magazine. 

“What  a  bright  little  thing!”  exclaimed 
the  society  woman,  patronizingly  cooing 
at  a  baby  out  for  an  airing  in  the  park. 
“Whose  little  one  is  this?”  “Yours,” 
ma’am,  replied  the  nurse.  “I’m  the  new 
nurse  that  kern  yistherd’y.”— Philadelphia 
Press. 

Russian  Official:  “You  cannot  stay 
in  this  countrv,  sir.”  Traveler :  “T  hen,  of 
course,  I  will  leave  it.”  “Have  you  a  per¬ 
mit  to  leave?”  “No,  sir.”  “Then  I  must 
tell  you  that  you  cannot  go.  I  will  give 
you  24  hours  to  make  up  your  mind  as  to 
what  you  will  do.” — Tatler. 


V  Everything 
Is  in  the  Roll 

intkote  is  easily  laid  by  an  ordi- 
n>.»rkman,  and  everything  needed  to  ^ 
^  es  in  the  roll.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
o  Lex  Flintkote  the  standard  by  which  all 
s  are  now  measured. 


FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 


much  higher  in  quality  and  a  little  higher  in 
ice  than  the  “next  best.”  Those  who  cheer- 
dly  pay  the  price  are  first  absolutely  convinced 
f  the  quality.  Let  us  convince  you. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK 


The  book  will  tell  you  all  about  REX  Flintkote 
Roofing,  and  the  samples  will  show  what  it  y 
really  is  and  enable  you  to  test  its 
properties.  “Look  for  the  Boy.” 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

| 70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere  A Ak '■ 


Congo  costs  little  and  lasts  long,  it  keeps 
out  the  dampness  and  never  leaks.  The 
man  who  notices  how  his  different  roofs 
wear  and  how  they  protect  the  roof 
boards  — the  man  who  remembers  or 
keeps  records  of  costs  and  service,  buys 
Congo. 

Congo  is  easy  to  lay.  Nails  and  cement 
free.  Every  roll  perfect. 

Sample  free  on  request. 

BUCHANAN-FOSTER  COMPANY, 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


INDRURO ID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong:  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


“I  like  the  automobile  for  style,”  said 
the  old  Georgia  farmer,  “but  for  safety 
an’  solid  comfort  give  me  the  slow,  old- 
fashioned  ox  cart,  but  I’d  like  to  collar 
one  o’  them  automobiles  an’  hitch  about 
four  plows  behind  it  in  a  20-acre  field, 
then  turn  on  steam  an’  let  it  give  the  old 
mule  lessons  in  gittin’  over  ground. — At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

“Now,  in  order  to  subtract,”  explained 
a  teacher  to  the  class  in  mathematics, 


rENSILAGE'j 

Cutters  and  Blowers. 

The  modern  Smalley  type  has  no  superior. 
Patent  Safety  Fly  Wheel.  Belt  Pulley,  Feed 
Controller  and  Drop-leaf  Table  are  distin¬ 
guishing  features.  Either  hand-feed  or  our 
new  flaring-side  self-feed.  Unusual  strength 
and  capacity.  Also  Carriers,  Shredders,  Silos, 
Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers. 
Threshers,  Catalogues  free. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  11  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BLIZZARD 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  any  height.  Strong. 

I  durable,  economical.  Fully  gnaran-  I 
teed.  Send  lor  new  illustrated  | 
catalogue  EREE 


» 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


“things  have  to  be  of  the  same  denomina¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  we  couldn’t  take  three 
apples  from  four  years,  nor  six  horses 
from  nine  dogs.”  A  hand  went  up  in  the 
back  of  the  room.  “Well,  'Johnny?” 
smiled  the  unsuspecting  teacher.  “Please, 
madam,”  shouted  the  boy,  “can’t  you  take 
four  quarts  of  milk  from  three  cows?” — 
Credit  Lost. 

Old  Uncle  Jacob  was  walking  majes¬ 
tically  up  and  down  the  village  street 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  suit.  “Hallo,  Uncle 
Jacob,”  cried  one  of  his  neighbors,  “are 
you  having  a  holiday?”  “Yes,  I  am,”  re¬ 
plied  Uncle  Jacob,  proudly.  “I’m  cele¬ 
brating  my  golden  wedding.”  “Then  why 
isn’t  your  wife  celebrating  it  with  you?” 
said  the  man.  “She  aint  got  aught  to  do 
with  it,’  replied  Uncle  Jacob  indignantly. 
“She’s  the  fourth.” — Credit  Lost. 


SAVE  OIME-HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best. by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Orange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  Mow  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me./  Do  it  now. 
1  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  voting  folks:  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  Ex- 
iraets  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

R— 33  Yesey  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PNEUMATIC  TANK 


PRIVATE  WATER  WORKS 

ECONOMY  HOT  AIR  PUMP 

temperature  and  anv  desired  pressure  the  vear  around.  RUN  BV 

heat,  no  explosion,  no  exhaust,  no  trouble'. 

NO  NOISE.  A  child  can  run  it.  We  equip  your  WATER  SUP¬ 
PLY  COMPLETE  with  either  Hot  Air  or  Electric  Pump,  pneu¬ 
matic  or  open  tank.  TEN  DAYS  TRIAL. 

THOMAS  A  M  ITH  s  288  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

I  nUITlHO  <X  Oltllin,  5-15S.  Carpenter  St.,  Chicago. 


“VERMONT” 

In  time  of  need  “  The  Vermont”  Gasoline  Engines 
are  always  ready.  They  need  no  adjustment.  3  to 
16  horse  power,  mounted  or  stationary,  for  farm, 
factory  and  shop  use.  Write  for  catalogue  E.G., 
describing  the  most  reliable  engine  made. 

STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  have  a  few  new  Fairbanks  Engines 
at  a  bargain.  Ask  for  description. 


MONEY  LOST  IN  JOLTS 

Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon— and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  produce— are  injured 
by  lack  of  springs? 

It  may  not  seem  much  when  only  given  a  passing  thought— but  those  who  have  tried 
bolster  springs  know  that  it  is  considerable. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered  to  the 
point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  farm  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect  of  material  or 
workmanship,  a  Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any  time— one  year  or  ten  years— 
we  will  make  it  good  without  a  word  of  argument. 

Free  Trial  of  Harvey  Bolster  Spring 

Every  dealer  is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  clays’  free  trial.  If 
they  fail  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial  will  not  cost  one  cent.  We  sell 
only  through  dealers — it’s  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you  are  getting  before  buying. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs,  ask  him  to  write  us  mentioning  your  name.  We’ll  send  him 
prices  and  YOU  WILL  GF.T  A  USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  ride  iu  a  farm  wagon  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springe.  HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  1  44  Carver  Avp.,  Racine,  Wl*. 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 


The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  15,  1906 


$60 


GILSON  MFG.  CO 


GOES  tIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  ^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
^Separators,  Churns.  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FS£E  TRIAL 
_  Ask  for  catalog  all  size* 

144  Park  St.  Pott  Washington,  Wis. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUT  A 

NO  send  fop 

S  usefor>^^^.tSv^ 

5  PI  flu/  CUTAWAY  5) 

HARROW  C0.o 

t  •%,  F/-'  -Wl-/  HIGGANUMCONN  ^ 

C-J  U.  S.A.  < 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark's  machines 
will  kill  witcli-grass,  wild 
mustard,  *  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

83  Alain  St.,  Higgnnuin,  Conn. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PMTTERQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  *  *  LIIO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR'L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa, 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14*2  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to 
do  more  and  better  work  with 
the  same  amount  of  power 
than  other  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  same 
or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
manufacture 
different  sizes 
ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 
A  FAIR  TEST 
will  demonstrate  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  Ross  machines  over  all 
competitors. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalogue. 
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Experience 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Alaehinery  in  the  World. 

Write  for  Ross  Manure  Spreader  Catalogue. 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec,  Send  forcataloggivingfull  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 
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“GRAVITATION”  FOR  A  HAY  FORK. 

Handling  Hay  in  Connecticut. 

The  haymaking  portion  of  our  place  (we  have  named 
it  Fair  Meadows)  consists  of  seven  large,  well-cleared 
fields,  on  which  a  boy,  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  mowing 
machine  with  a  six-foot  cutting  bar  can  get  down 
enough  grass  in  a  few  hours  to  keep  three  men  and  a 
team  busy  several  hours  in  getting  it  up  again.  If  the 
grass  is  heavy  it  is  tedded  with  a  two-horse  tedder, 
then  raked  with  a  horse  rake,  and  pitched,  loaded  and 
unloaded  by  men  and  hand  forks,  and  the  loads  raked 
after  by  a  boy  (or  sometimes  by  “the  Madam”  herself) 
with  a  drag  rake,  called  a  “bull  rake,”  said  drag  rake 
being  an  easy  and  efficient  tool  when  properly  hung  and 
intelligently  handled. 

By  far  a  large  portion  of  the  public  farm  work  is 
not  classed  as  skilled  labor,  but,  oh  dear  me,  how  dis¬ 
tressing  are  the  ways  of  slack,  untrainable,  untrained 
help  in  the  hayfield !  In  mowing,  team  and  machine 


it  possible  to  dress  it  off  and  build  a  stable  upon 
it  with  hay  barn  adjoining,  the  hay  barn  to  be  30  x  40 
feet  and  24  feet  from  sill  to  eaves.  We  are  aware  that 
manure  cellars  are  considered  unsanitary  and  out  of 
date;  but  after  much  study  of  various  automatic  de¬ 
vices,  also  the  lay  of  the  land,  our  pocketbook,  and  the 
liability  of  being  frequently  without  help,  we  decided  that 
it  is  the  cheapest,  easiest  and  generally  most 
satisfactory  method  of  cleaning  the  stable,  and 
saving  the  fertilizer.  We  would  like  a  cistern 
for  saving  the  liquid  manure,  but  cannot  hear  of 
any  which  have  been  successfully  used.  By  having  the 
barn  floor  over  stable,  and  the  hay  barn  all  mow,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  have  the  barn  very  high,  and 
will  require  no  high  pitching  of  hay  in  unloading  and 
mowing  away.  The  barn  floor  is  to  be  16  feet  wide  and 
40  feet  long;  at  the  right  the  hay  mow,  at  the  left  a 
grain  room  done  off  from  the  attic  over  the  stable,  and 
beyond  that  a  room  for  cut  bedding,  to  be  put  in  by  the 
same  cutter  and  blower  which  fills  the  two  silos  at  that 


could  possibly  get  on  it — not  in  great  hunks — but  well 
distributed.  After  the  wheat  comes  off  in  June,  I  should 
disk  it  twice,  once  each  way.  After  the  first  shower  the 
weeds  will  begin  to  appear,  then  disk  again.  Keep 
this  up  until  about  the  first  of  September.  Don’t  plow 
under  any  circumstances,  but  kill  all  the  weed  growth 
by  surface  cultivation.  All  this  sounds  like  work  and  it 
is  work,  but  the  best  remunerated  work  a  farmer  ever 
did.  About  September  first,  if  there  be  moisture  enough 
for  germination,  sow  20  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Use 
a  wheelbarrow  seeder  and  sow  10  pounds  each  way. 
This  covers  ‘skips’  and  gives  a  better  distribution  of 
the  seeds.  Then  slant  your  harrow  teeth  and  cover  by 
going  over  the  field  at  least  twice. 

“If  this  cultivation  has  been  given  as  outlined,  there 
will  probably  be  enough  moisture  to  cause  germination 
even  in  very  dry  weather,  but  the  growth  will  be  aston¬ 
ishing  after  the  first  shower.  Don’t  pasture  it,  don’t 
mow  it,  but  let  it  grow  up,  fall  down  and  go  through 
the  Winter  in  that  shape.  The  next  Spring  you  will  be 


A  BUSY  DAY  IN  A  PENNSYLVANIA  HARVEST  FIELD.  Fig.  231. 


should  be  so  managed  that  no  grass  is  left  “hogged”  off. 
After  raking  the  windrows  should  be  closed  up,  the 
heaps  rolled  and  raked  after  and  when  the  last  load 
leaves  the  field  it  should  leave  it  as  clean  as  a  well-kept 
lawn,  and  with  intelligent  help  who  understand  their 
work  and  take  an  interest  and  pride  in  doing  it  well 
this  is  not  a  lengthy  nor  tedious  task.  We  like  early- 
cut,  quickly  cured  hay,  so  usually  begin  haying  the  last 
week  in  June,  and  do  not  plan  to  have  more  than  one 
day's  work  cut  ahead,  as  even  with  continued  pleasant 
weather  too  long  exposure  to  sun  and  dew  cause  a  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  quality  of  the  hay  for  dairy  feeding. 
As  to  what  labor-saving  devices  we  use,  we  are  planning 
to  use  the  only  one  never  known  to  break,  need  oil,  or 
get  out  of  order,  namely,  gravitation,  to  lighten  the 
task  of  mowing  away. 

Last  September  we  had  the  misfortune  to  have  our 
hay  and  stock  barn  struck  by  lightning  and  burned,  to¬ 
gether  with  60  tons  of  nice  hay  and  most  of  our  vehicles 
and  machinery.  It  was  a  swift  and  terrible  destruction, 
but  that,  as  Kipling  says,  “is  another  story”;  and. we 
intend  to  rebuild.  The  burned  barn  was  40  x  50  feet, 
and  consisted  of  cement-floored  manure  cellar,  stable 
occupying  next  floor,  and  two  haymows  above,  with 
barn  floor  between  them.  The  stonework  for 
this  barn  cost  $1,000  when  it  was  built,  in  1869. 
This  stonework  is  badly  burned,  but  we  think 


end  of  the  stable.  Gravitation  will  then  come  to  our 
aid  in  feeding  the  grain,  silage  and  hay. 

Connecticut.  mrs.  f.  l.  ives. 


A  WESTERN  ALFALFA  GROWER  TALKS . 

Mr.  E.  C.  Dameron,  of  Pike  Co.,  Mo.,  wrote  an  excellent 
letter  to  a  local  newspaper,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ins:  extracts  : 

“After  several  years’  experimentation,  with  both  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure,  I  unhesitatingly  advise  Fall  seeding. 
While  I  know  of  no  plant  that  excels  Alfalfa  in  vigor 
of  growth,  after  it  is  once  established,  it  is  extremely 
timid  about  its  association  with  other  plants  in  its  early 
life.  Weeds  and  foxtail  are  its  worst  foes,  and  how  to 
avoid  them  or  to  reduce  them  to  the  minimum  is  the 
problem  before  the  Alfalfa  grower.  It  is  with  this  in 
view  that  I  advise  the  Fall  seeding,  I  have  about  50 
acres  to  cut  next  year,  all  of  which  is  on  low-lying 
land  rather  inclined  to  be  wet.  While  this  land  is  very 
fertile,  I  do  not  consider  it  ideal  Alfalfa  land.  To  my 
mind  the  piece  selected  for  seeding  down  next  Fall 
should  be  upland  naturally  well  drained  and  fertile.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  Alfalfa  is  the  most 
valuable  crop  one  can  possibly  raise,  it  is  entitled  to  the 
best  piece  of  land  on  the  farm. 

“If  the  piece  selected  be  now  in  wheat,  I  should  top- 
dress  it  during  Winter  with  all  the  stable  manure  I 


amply  rewarded  when  you  find  it  the  first  green  thing  to 
be  seen,  and  it  will  remain  so  when  everything  in  the 
landscape  is  parched,  dry  and  sun-cooked. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  the  land  selected  be  in  sod, 
stalks  or  what  not,  I  should  grow  a  preparatory  crop. 
Nothing  that  I  know  of  enriches  soil  more  quickly  or 
puts  it  in  better  tilth  than  cow  peas.  Anywhere  be¬ 
tween  May  15  and  June  15,  I  should  plow  and  order 
the  land  and,  .with  a  wheat  drill,  plant  about  a  bushel 
of  peas  to  the  acre,  any  variety,  but  preferably  Whip¬ 
poorwill.  Don’t  wait  for  this  crop  to  mature,  but  cut 
for  hay,  for  feed,  pasture  it  or  “hog  ’em  off’  in  time  to 
prepare  your  seed  bed.  Disk  this  pea  stubble  until  you 
are  tired,  but  don’t  stop  short  of  five  times.  Proceed 
then  as  above  described.  I  have  given  above  the  result 
of  my  experience,  and  this  experience  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  recent  experiments  made  at  the  various 
agricultural  stations.  The  keynote  is  the  preparation  of 
a  perfect  seed  bed  on  good  rich  soil,  and  a  season  of 
the  year  when  there  is  least  danger  from  weeds.  Be 
warned  that  a  failure  is  sure  to  follow  careless,  slip¬ 
shod  methods,  but  the  careful  painstaking  farmer  may 
rest  assured  that  the  labor  he  may  put  on  an  Alfalfa 
field  will  be  rewarded  a  hundred  fold.  My  experiments 
have  been  confined  to  my  own  farm,  ’tis  true,  but  I 
believe  that  Alfalfa  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  will 
produce  Red  clover.  It  is  one  of  the  clover  species  it- 
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self — a  perennial  clover — and  will  grow  forever  as  far 
as  I  know. 

“And  now  about  the  harvesting — also  from  my  own 
expei  ience.  It  is  quite  as  difficult  as,  but  no  more  so, 
than  Red  clover  to  put  away.  After  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  experimenter  we  have  evolved  the  following  plan, 
which  seems  to  work  perfectly,  and  which  I  feel  that 
]  can  recommend.  Under  the  penalty  of  severe  injury 
do  not  mow  until  the  Alfalfa  begins  to  bloom.  When 
about  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  field  is  in  bloom,  you 
will  find  on  examination  that  the  plants  are  putting 
forth  a  new  growth  at  the  crown.  That  is  evidence  that 
the  root  system  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  that  ma¬ 
turity  is  near  and  that  the  crop  should  be  cut  in  order 
to  give  this  new  growth  a  chance.  Cut  it  then  or  you 
will  seriously  damage  the  next  crop.  We  start  the 
mowers  at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  letting  the 
crop  lie  in  the  swath  over  night.  We  shall  not  use  a 
tedder  next  season  because  we  find  it  shakes  off  too 
many  leaves — though  there  are  conditions  which  may 
force  its  use.  After  lunch  the  next  day  we  use  a  side- 
delivery  rake  to  throw  it  into  windrows.  If  the  weather 
conditions  be  good  we  leave  it  to  cure  in  the  row.  If 
threatening,  we  bunch  it  in  medium-sized  cocks  and 
cover  with  a  cap  40  to  45  inches  square  made  of  heavy 
cotton  sheeting,  weighted  with  old  horseshoes,  scrap 
iron  or  what  not  tied  to  the  corners  with  string.  These 
covers  cost  about  14  cents  each,  but  as  they  will  last 
indefinitely,  the  cost  per  crop  is  next  to  nothing.  They 
require  neither  paint  nor  oil  and  will  turn  the  heaviest 
rains.  After  standing  in  cock  until  well  cured,  haul  to 
the  mow  or  stack.” 


HAIRY  VETCH  (VICIA  1 /ILLOSA)  FOR  GREEN 
MANURING . 

Part  I. 

You  inquire  on  page  464  about  the  growing  of 
vetches  as  a  green  manuring  crop.  In  the  past  three 
years  I  have  been  growing  Hairy  vetch,  Vicia  villosa, 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  elsewhere  in  tobacco¬ 
growing  districts.  A  brief  bulletin  on  this  question, 
prepared  by  the  writer,  can  be  secured  by  writing  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  called  “A  New  and  Valuable  Cover 
Crop  for  Tobacco  Fields.” 

Hairy  vetch  is  an  annual  legume,  best  adapted  for 
Fall  sowing.  It  has  been  grown  in  the  United  States  in 
limited  quantities  for  many  years,  but  its  full  value 
has  not  as  yet  been  appreciated  by  American  farmers. 
This  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  methods  of  sowing  the  seed,  handling  the  crop,  and 
the  difficulty  experienced  so  far,  in  securing  reliable 
seed.  It  is  a  .northern  grown  crop,  being  extensively 
used,  in  fact  more  than  all  other  legumes  in  such  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  as  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Ger¬ 
many.  I  am  informed  on  reliable  authority  that  the 
farmers  in  Riga,  Russia,  sow  the  seed  of  this  crop  in  the 
Fall,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  although  the  temper¬ 
ature  frequently  falls  below  25  degrees  below  zero,  F. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  when  the  seed  is  prop¬ 
erly  handled  and  sown  at  the  right  time,  Hairy  vetch 
is  hardy  in  all  parts  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Last 
season  I  secured  several  bushels  of  Canadian  grown 
seed  of  this  crop,  showing  that  it  is  hardy  that  far 
north. 

At  present  the  seed  of  Hairy  vetch  is  mostly  im¬ 
ported  from  Russia,  Germany,  France  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  It  can  be  purchased  from  almost  every 
reliable  seed  firm  in  the  country.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
great  care  in  buying  the  seed,  as  in  some  cases  to  my 
knowledge,  seed  of  other  cheaper  and  inferior  vetches 
has  been  palmed  off  on  the  purchaser  by  unscrupulous 
seed  dealers.  Good  seed  costs  at  present  from  four 
to  eight  dollars  a  bushel.  A  number  of  common  vetches 
grown  extensively  in  the  South,  not  adapted  for  north¬ 
ern  sections,  which  can  be  grown  very  cheaply,  are 
frequently  substituted  for  the  genuine  Hairy  vetch.  For 
this  reason  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
be  sure  of  the  character  of  the  vetch  seed  before  pur¬ 
chasing. 

The  time  for  sowing  this  seed  varies  with  conditions 
of  season,  etc.,  but  as  a  rule  it  can  be  safely  sown  from 
the  fifteenth  of  August  to  the  fifteenth  of  September. 
The  soil  should  be  in  good  condition,  preferably  plowed 
and  harrowed  thoroughly  before  sowing  the  seed. 
However,  the  best  crop  of  Hairy  vetch  I  have  ever 
seen  was  harrowed  in  on  tobacco  land  without  plowing 
last  Fall  after  the  tobacco  crop  had  been  harvested. 
The  method  of  sowing  the  seed  will  depend  on  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  writer  has  usually  sown  it  broadcast. 
The  seed  could  be  sown  much  better  and  more  uni¬ 
formly  with  a  drill  if  such  an  implement  is  available. 
When  sown  alone  V/2  bushel  of  seed  should  be  sown 
to  the  acre.  When  sown  with  rye  or  other  crop,  one 
bushel  or  less  to  the  acre  is  preferable.  If  the  seed  is 
sown  broadcast  it  should  be  harrowed  in  like  clover 
seed.  The  seed  should  be  covered  about  one-half  to 


one  inch  deep,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  season. 

When  grown  for  a  cover  crop,  Hairy  vetch  should  be 
sown  alone,  i.  e.,  without  nurse  crop.  When  grown 
for  feed  it  should  be  sown  with  rye  or  other  available 
crop.  If  it  is  sown  in  the  Spring  it  can  be  sown 
with  oats  to  advantage.  When  sown  with  oats  or  rye, 
the  vetch  plants  climb  up  the  stalks  of  the  oats  or  rye 
plants,  thus  holding  the  vetch  off  the  ground.  When 
sown  alone,  it  spreads  over  the  ground  in  a  dense  mat, 
making  an  ideal  cover  crop. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  there 
is  little  use  in  sowing  the  seed  of  this  crop  unless  the 
seed  is  inoculated,  or  the  soil  inoculated.  Where  it  is 
sown  for  the  first  time  in  land  where  vetch  has  not  been 
grown  before,  it  is  always  safe  to  inoculate  the  seed. 
This  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Otherwise  the  grower 
is  not  likely  to  get  a  stand  and  the  crop  from  the  not 
inoculated  seed  will  be  disappointing.  This  last  season 
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the  writer  had  one  field  from  inoculated  seed,  and  an 
adjoining  field  from  not  inoculated  seed  for  comparison. 
The  yield  from  the  inoculated  seed  was  about  four  times 
that  from  the  not  inoculated  seed.  The  writer  in  his 
experiments  has  secured  cultures  of  vetch  organisms 
from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Some  of  the  dealers 
in  Vetch  seed  inoculate  it  before  sending  out  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  but  it  is  always  safe  to  inoculate  freshly.  After 
a  field  has  been  grown  to  inoculated  plants,  the  soil 
from  this  field  can  be  used  to  inoculate  other  fields, 
sowing  the  inoculated  soil  broadcast  like  fertilizer,  over 
the  field  to  be  inoculated,  at  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
writer  would  recommend  the  most  careful  attention  of 
the  vetch  growers  to  this  important  detail.  The  vetch 
seed  is  about  the  size  of  a  wheat  kernel,  but  almost 
round  and  dark  colored.  This  large  seed  is  very 
fortunate,  as  it  gives  the  young  plants  a  good  start,  even 
under  unfavorable  conditions.  In  other  words,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  get  a  stand.  In  this  respect  it  has 
a  great  advantage  over  clover,  Alfalfa  and 'some  other 
common  legumes.  A.  d.  shamel. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


TRADE  UNION  MEN  AS  FARMERS. 

Is  co-operative  farming  practical?  In  other  words,  say  25 
or  50  men  (from  one  of  the  large  trade  unions  of  our  me¬ 
tropolis)  form  themselves  into  an  organization,  rent  a  farm 
which  would  give  each  man  about  three  acres  of  land,  pro¬ 
vided  he  could  take  care  of  that  amount  and  would  work 
conscientiously,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  all  to  com¬ 
bine  and  ship  the  product  of  their  labor  to  some  commission 
merchant  in  the  city.  Is  the  scheme  practical  from  a  finan¬ 
cial  standpoint?  Consider  that  a  few  will  be  found  among 
the  number  who  have  been  “bread  and  buttered"  on  the 
farm  in  early  life,  while  others  have  never  seen  a  potato 
planted.  There  are  certain  labor  unions  in  the  big  cities 
whose  members  experience  a  certain  amount  of  hardship 
through  idleness  in  Summer.  It  is  in  behalf  of  these  that 
the  above  question  is  asked.  w.  J. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Spring  of  1900  a  scheme  was  promoted  and 
carried  through  whereby  the  unemployed  or  partly  em¬ 
ployed  members  of  our  typographical  union  could  try 
their  luck  at  farming,  so  50  names  were  enrolled  without 
much  persuasion,  the  writer  being  one  of  the  number. 
A  farm  of  nearly  300  acres  was  rented  at  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J. ;  six  practical  farmers  with  teams  were  hired  to  do 
the  plowing,  and  an  instructor  engaged.  There  was  a 
large  house  on  this  farm  that  easily  accommodated  11s 
all.  Fifty  tons  of  potato  ferliliz.er  and  25  tons  of  truck- 
fertilizer  were  bought ;  600  bushels  of  fine  Michigan  seed 
potatoes  were  procured  through  a  local  dealer  and  about 
20  barrels  of  Early  Rose.  The  land  was  measured, 
staked  off  and  numbered  in  acre  plots.  Each  man  re¬ 
ceived  two  acres  (some  more),  an  acre  for  potatoes  and 
another  for  truck;  we  divided  the  land  in  two  sections, 
the  potato  fields  in  one  section  and  the  truck  in  the 
other.  The  numbers  of  plots  were  drawn  for  by  both 
young  and  old — no  discrimination  whatever.  That  was 
the  first  grievous  mistake  we  made,  and  perhaps  the 
chief  cause  of  our  failure  as  farmers  on  the  whole. 

Planting  started  about  May  3,  and  some  men  did  not 
get  finished  before  June,  although  there  was  only  one 
acre  for  each  to  plant ;  others  completed  the  task  the 
second  day.  We  then  started  with  the  truck  acre,  and 
although  the  instructor  tried  his  best  to  keep  the  plots 
uniform,  it  seemed  that  each  man  adopted  his  own  idea 
of  how  a  garden  should  be  laid  out,  and  planted  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

About  this  time  we  commenced  to  realize  that  farm¬ 
ing  was  not  child’s  play — our  backs  and  legs  ached,  and 
our  hands  and  arms  were  sore.  The  instructor  would 
smile  as  we  showed  each  other  the  blisters  on  our 
hands,  and  the  only  consolation  we  got  was :  “They’ll 
be  hard  as  nails  in  a  short  while.”  “Don’t  mind  a 
little  thing  like  that,”  etc.  Our  live  stock  consisted  of  a 
cow  and  calf,  three  little  pigs  and  some  chickens.  In 
most  cases  the  fertilizer  was  used  very  liberally.  Some 
could  not  bear  the  obnoxious  smell,  and  what  they  did 
use  was  sprinkled  at  arm’s  length  with  the  aid  of  a 
shingle.  We  planted  sweet  corn,  early  and  late,  onions, 
cucumbers,  radishes,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  about 
everything  except  eggplant,  celery  and  ilowers. 

Again  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  potatoes  and 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  their  heads  bursting 
through  the  earth.  Hoeing  began  in  earnest  with  the 
younger  element,  the  older  men  striving  hard  to  keep 
in  the  race.  Our  potato  fields  were  a  credit  to  us,  and 
were  complimented  by  experienced  farmers  time  and 
again.  But,  lo !  the  eagle  eye  of  Mr.  Instructor  dis¬ 
covered  something  that  made  us  all  very  curious — it 
was  the  Potato  bug’s  eggs,  and  we  were  cautioned  to 
examine  each  plant  and  nip  off  the  leaf  which  con¬ 
tained  any  and  destroy  it.  Some  men  could  be  seen  at 
daybreak  out  in  fields  hunting  them.  Paris-green  was 
procured,  Slug-shot,  and  no  expense  was  spared  to 
keep  the  pest  down.  One  old  gentleman  compared  it 
with  the  plague  of  locusts  in  Egypt.  As  time  went  on 
our  fields  commenced  to  have  a  very  uncertain  and 
ragged  appearance.  We  bought  three  horses  and  three 
cultivators,  one  spring-tooth  harrow,  and  tried  our  best 
to  encourage  those  who  were  getting  discouraged  to 
keep  their  plots  clean,  but  to  no  avail.  Dissatisfaction 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  us  all,  and  it  was 
hard  to  convince  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  group  that 
they  had  not  been  “handed  a  lemon.”  When  you  would 
find  an  ambitious  man,  you  would  find  his  neighbor  the 
opposite,  and  the  result  was  that  the  former  had  to  deal 
with  the  latter’s  bugs  as  well  as  his  own. 

Negotiations  with  New  York  commission  merchants 
were  entered  into,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  agreed 
to  ship  everything  to  them.  The  first  shipment  con¬ 
sisted  of  string  beans  and  tomatoes,  each  man  contrib¬ 
uting  three  or  four  bushels  of  beans  and  from  one  to 
three  crates  of  tomatoes.  Day  after  day  passed  and 
no  word  from  the  commission  merchant.  We  appointed 
two  of  the  number  to  start  for  New  York  to  inter¬ 
view  him,  but  that  was  about  all  the  good  it  did,  as 
they  were  told  the  beans  were  wilted  and  the  tomatoes 
so  ripe  they  were  all  consigned  to  the  “dump.”  The 
commission  merchant  threw  the  blame  on  the  railroad, 
as  there  was  a  strike  on  among  the  freight  handlers 
about  that  time.  We  also  sent  one  shipment  of  potatoes 
and  received  so  little  in  case  that  it  made  us  feel  for 
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the  poor  farmer  who  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  commission 
merchant. 

One  of  our  number  speculated  in  a  horse  and  wagon 
and  said  he  Would  peddle  his  stuff  in  surrounding  towns 
before  he  would  send  anything  to  New  York,  That  was 
the  greatest  rig  you  would  ever  want  to  lay  eyes  on. 
The  wagon  and  harness  were  passable,  but  the  horse—* 
Which  may  have  deserved  the  name  of  horse  at  oile  time 
in  his  life — was  nothing  more  than  a  skeleton,  and 
when  he  laid  down  it  required  several  of  the  able- 
bodied  to  get  lllm  on  his  feet  again.  Blit  his  OWiler 
thoUght  tlie  world  of  hint,  alld  Spoilt  all  dhy  Saturday 
ahd  Sunday  brushing  arid  eleailiitg  hint:  We  iiever 
found  out  where  the  horse  came  ffbfH;  of  fidtf  mticii 
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was  paid  for  it,  but  one  thing  we  could  all  say,  and 
that  was  that  the  horse  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
kind  master.  After  being  cared  for  for  three  weeks,  he 
was  loaded  lightly  and  started  for  Somerville,  a  town 
four  miles  away,  and  he  surprised  us  all,  for  though 
the  flesh  was  weak  the  spirit  was  strong,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  until  he  was  as  round  as  a  barrel. 
We  soon  found  a  new  source  of  getting  rid  of  our 
produce,  and  this  peddler  was  “a  peach”  at  coming 
home  every  evening  with  empty  bags.  Nothing  was 
ever  known  to  he  brought  hack  to  the  farm  unless  it 
was  the  old  horse  and  wagon,  and  the  driver’s  pockets 
bulging  out  with  bills.  He  canvassed  from  house  to 
house,  the  old  horse  following  him  anywhere  he  went, 
so  that  lie  lost  no  time.  A  good  business  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  way,  and  after  he  had  all  his  own  stuff 
sold,  then  turned  to  work  and  sold  everything  he  could 
get  from  the  rest  of  us  on  commission,  allowing  us  50 
or  60  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes,  Our  “peddler”  got 
hold  of  the  “Winter  supply”  of  his  customers,  making 
a  note  of  the  wants  of  each,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
hire  his  horse  to  anyone  or  even  take  anyone  on  his 
routes. 

In  October  we  commenced  to  say  farewell  to  the 
farm,  some  leaving  with  as  much  as  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  itl  their  pockets,  while  others  barely  had  their  train 
fare.  Ill  the  latter  cases  the  rumshops  got  it  all.  We 
could  not  say  what  our  “peddler”  made,  but  the  writer 
understands  he  remained  there  for  two  years  and  got 
married,  and  now  has  three  bouncing  “kids,”  two  boys 
and  a  girl. 

The  candid  opinion  of  the  undersigned  is  that  any 
man  who  has  a  little  “go”  in  him  can  make  a  fair  living 
for  himself  and  family  out  of  two  or  three  acres,  and 
if  he  owns  the  latter,  so  much  the  better.  Land  is  as 
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cheap  now  as  it  ever  will  be,  and  I  would  advise  any 
mechanic  who  has  any  inclination  for  country  life  to  go 
ahead  and  buy  a  small  farm.  If  he  cannot  buy  it  out¬ 
right,  then  pick  out  some  reliable  estate  concern,  and 
buy  through  them  at  terms  to  suit,  thomas  stewart. 

New  York.  _ 

“In  a  mam  came  to  you  and  wanted  your  name  on  his 
book  because  you  are  ‘the  most  influential  man  in  tbe 
neighborhood’  what  are  the  chances  that  he  would  get  it?” 
asks  Brevities,  page  416.  I  would  toll  him  that  if  1  were 
‘the  most  influential  man  in  my  neighborhood,’  I  should 
he  all  the  more  careful  as  to  what  and  whom  I  endorsed, 
and  that  I  would  use  my  Influence  only  to  promote  the  best; 
in  favor,  only,  of  those  things  best  calculated  to  advance 
the  interests  and  the  prosperity  of  my  community,  and 
never  to  aid  private  gain  or  personal  advancement. 

Massachusetts.  C.  f.  w. 


AN  ILLINOIS  DRAINAGE  DITCH 
Wholesale  Reclamation  of  Farm  Land. 

There  has  just  been  completed  in  Bristol  Township, 
Katie  County,  Illinois,  one  of  the  best  and  perhaps  the 
costliest  drainage  ditches  that  have  been  carried  through 
in  northern  Illinois  by  the  operation  o‘f  the  State 
Drainage  law.  This  ditch  is  known  as  the  Rob  Roy, 
because  it  widens  and  deepens  the  creek  of  that  name. 
At  the  top  it  is  25  feet  wide,  eight  feet  deep,  and  at  the 
bottom  the'  channel  varies  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  It  is 
HOW  about  five  miles  long  and  eventually  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the'  Fox  River.-  The  cost  was  about  $22,000. 
The  ditch  was  dug  by  hauling  across  the  country  a 
powerful  dredge  h'oat,-  td  accommodate'  which  a  big 
basin  ^vas  stooped  brit  of  the  channel  of  the  creek  200 
feet  south  of  the  fo'wtfship  hfl&  The  boat  was  floated 
and  then  worked  itself  tloWri  Stream,  Scooping  out  a 
ditch  big  enough  to  pass  it  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  canal. 

The  ditch  so  constructed  will  reclaim  a  little  Ie§§  than 
one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sections  of  the  Prairie  State.  This  land  was  so  wet  that 
it  was  unfit  for  use,  and  could  not  be  cultivated.  I  he 
creek  was  too  shallow  to  afford  an  outlet  for  lines  of 
drain  tile  that  could  have  been  laid  to  it.  Tile  sunk  to 
the  ordinary  depth  would  reach  the  creek  below  its  bot¬ 
tom.  Now  the  tiling  that  has  been  laid  since  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  ditch  is  over  two  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  canal.  At  one  place  along  the  canal  there  is  an¬ 
other  intersecting  ditch  which  extends  out  into  another 
low  district,  draining  a  great  area  of  valuable  land  into 
the  main  ditch.  This  is  known  as  No.  1  on  No.  1. 

To  show  the  great  interest  taken  by  the  farmers 
whose  land  has  been  benefited  by  the  ditch,  some  of  the 
assessments  are  given.  Mrs.  Mary  Ament,  who  owns 
a  tract  of  225  acres,  paid  an  assessment  of  $3,000  to 
have  the  ditch  built.  On  this  ditch  Mrs.  Ament  owns 
one  little  12-acre,  three-cornered  tract  of  land  that 
never  has  been  plowed  until  two  weeks  ago.  It  is  now 
as  dry  as  any  field  of  any  farm  in  the  State.  The 
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season  is  late,  and  conditions  are  not  good  for  big 
crops,  but  it  is  estimated  this  new  land  will  turn  out 
60  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  that  it  will  produce 
80  next  year.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other 
land  on  the  Ament  farm  that  the  ditch  was  designed 
to  benefit.  Mrs.  Lizzie  Barnes  has  an  80-acre  farm, 
and  for  the  benefit  to  the  wet  land  of  the  place  she  was 
assessed  $900.  Louis  Nelson  owns  225  acres  near  the 
intersection  of  the  two  ditches.  His  land  is  drained  by 
the  action  of  both  these  canals.  His  assessment  amount¬ 
ed  to  $3,000. 

Tom  Mack,  Jr.,  was  found  preparing  some  of  the 
land  for  a  crop  of  corn.  Lie  rents  30  acres  from  Mrs. 
Barnes.  He  breaks  up  the  drained  land  with  a  heavy 
sulky  plow  drawn  by  four  horses.  1  he  land  is  then 
gone  over  with  a  spreader-pulverizer,  and  then  har¬ 
rowed  twice,  when  it  is  ready  for  planting  corn.  One 
of  the  farmers  who  is  now  preparing  his  ground  says 
that  the  land  redeemed  by  the  action  of  the  Rob  Roy 
ditch  is  the  finest  land  to  work  with  that  one  may  find. 
The  ground  on  the  Barnes  farm  that  had  been  drained 
by  the  ditch  was  plowed  five  years  ago,  but  never 
cropped.  It  went  back  to  nature,  that  had  held  it  in  a 
slough  for  centuries.  It  was  an  odd  sight  to  see  in 
this  beautiful  Illinois  county,  the  name  and  fame  of 
which  as  an  agricultural  community  is  known  in  almost 
every  Middle  State,  land  being  broken  for  the  first 
time.  Virgin  soil  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
had  been  turned  was  now  being  broken  by  powerful 
teams,  prepared  for  crops,  and  thus  put  to  the  use  it 
had  escaped  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

A  walk  along  the  ditch  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  tile  draining  had  been  done.  The  outlets  of 
these  tile  drains  could  be  found  sticking  out  of  the 
bank  of  the  ditch.  In  some  places  the  work  was  going 
on,  and  in  still  others  the  water  could  be  seen  pouring 
a  constant  stream  of  clear  cold  water  into  the  drainage 
channel.  At  places  the  course  of  Rob  Roy  creek  lay 
between  rows  of  great  willow  trees.  These  were  taken 
up  by  the  roots  in  digging  the  ditch.  At  frequent  places 
the  ditch  was  spanned  by  bridges  of  substantial  char- 
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acter.  All  of  them  were  built  by  the  drainage  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  were  included  in  the  assessment  of  the 
farmer  on  whose  land  they  were  built.  Similar  ditches 
are  now  projected  both  north  and  south  of  the  Rob  Roy, 
Each  will  reclaim  a  like  amount  of  valuable  land,  and 
the  surplus  will  be  carried  to  Fox  River,  a  famous 
western  stream,  the  history  of  which  is  rich  in  legend¬ 
ary  lore,  and  which  is  destined  to  he  a  factor  in  the; 
projected  deep-water  way  from  the  lake  to  the  gulf.. 
It  has  got  beyond  the  time  when  land  owners  allow  this- 
wet,  soggy  soil  to  go  untilled.  Farm  lands  in  Kane 
and  adjoining  counties  bring  all  the  way  from  $100  to> 
$150  an  acre,  and  sometimes  more.  It  costs  dose  to> 


VIRGIN  LAND  RECLAIMED  BY  DRAIN.  Fig.  236. 

$30  an  acre  to  have  it  drained,  but  scarcely  more  than 
two  crops  pay  the  entire  expense.  There  are  instances 
in  which  a  single  crop  of  corn  has  paid  the  entire  ex¬ 
pense  of  drainage,  and  the  improvement  lasts  for  all 
time.  Farmers  are  becoming  less  and  less  prone  to  fight 
the  drainage  projects.  There  are  too  many  object  les¬ 
sons  to  be  seen.  Improvements  in  drainage  machinery 
have  come  with  the  increased  interest  in  drainage  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  where  once  it  was  next  to  an  insurmountable 
task  to  start  and  carry  through  such  an  improvement,  it 
is  now  comparatively  easy.  Figs.  233,  234,  235,  236 
and  237  show  some  of  the  results  in  detail. 

Illinois. _ J.  L.  GRAFF. 


KILLING  WILD  CHERRY  TREES. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  killing  young  wild  cherry  trees 
and  Osage  orange  that  have  grown  to  tree  size?  I  have 
some  fence  rows  that  I  wish  to  clean  that  are  lined  with 
wild  cherry,  ash,  elm  and  maple.  I  intend  to  let  one  of 
these  trees  stand  about  every  25  feet  to  staple  fence  wire 
to.  Which  of  the  species  do  you  think  would  stand  the  most 
abuse — that  is — in  driving  staples  into  and  in  cutting  hack 
from'  time  to  time  to  prevent  them  from  giving  too  much 
shade?  What  tree  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  to  plant 
for  this  puroose?  f.  g.  d. 

Beaver  Co.,  I’a. 

Trees  that  sprout  from  the  root  are  very  difficult 
to  kill,  as  1  know  by  many  years’  trial.  The  best  suc¬ 
cess  I  ever  had  was  with  an  Ailanthus  tree  that  had 
been  giving  trouble  for  years.  This  tree  was  girdled  in 
August,  the  bark  stripped  back  and  clown  to  the  ground, 
and  salt  freely  applied  to  the  wound.  The  tree  died 
quickly,  and  the  sprouts  as  well,  even  those  that  had 
come  up  some  distance  from  the  tree.  This  is  what  I 
would  suggest  for  the  cherry  and  Osage  orange  trees 
complained  of.  The  latter  are  very  valuable  for  fence 
posts,  the  heart  of  the  wood  being  as  durable  as  any 
that  I  have  ever  tested.  I  have  used  hundreds  of  them 


FARM  BRIDGE  OVER  DITCH.  Fig.  237. 


on  my  old  home  farm  in  Kansas,  and  know  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  them  except  their  crookedness  and  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  wood.  My  opinion  is  that  living  fence 
posts  are  a  delusion.  I  have  seen  this  tried  often,  and 
rarely  with  satisfaction.  It  is  positively  objectionable 
to  staple  wires  directly  to  trees  because  of  them  being 
overgrown  and  finally  deeply  imbedded  in  the  trees,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  moved  or  tightened.  The  best  way 
that  I  know  to  fasten  wire  fence  to  trees  is  to  nail  nar¬ 
row  boards  up  and  down  the  trees  and  staple  the  wires 
to  these  strips.  As  the  trees  grow  the  strips  will  be 
pushed  out  with  the  bark,  and  may  be  renailed  if  need 
be.  But  the  shade  and  roots  from  the  trees  will  injure 
crops  and  more  than  overbalance  the  saving  of  the  cost 
of  good  fence  posts.  The  better  plan,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is,  to  clear  the  fence  row  of  all  trees,  brush,  etc., 
and  put  up  a  good  fence  of  locust,  cedar  or  Osage 
orange  posts.  ,H,  e,  van  deman. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


A  QUESTION  IN  ROAD  MAKING. 

I  send  you  a  diagram  of  road  and  the 
manner  of  scraping  adopted  by  some  of 
our  town  road  commissioners.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  road  with  sufficient  crown  to  throw 
off  the  water,  excepting  in  a  few  slight 
depressions.  Now  at  the  points  indicated 
by  A.  A.  the  road  machine  operated  by 
six  horses  cuts  a  furrow  four  to  six  inches 
in  depth,  leaving  a  shoulder  to  catch 


water  and  hold  it  if  level,  or  to  run  out  a 
gutter  if  upon  descending  ground.  This 
is  being  done  by  commissioners  in  towns 
where  money  system  is  in  force  and  sup¬ 
posedly  under  instructions  from  the  State 
road  inspector.  Now,  if  this  is  good  road 
making,  then  I  am  certainly  a  back  num¬ 
ber.  I  believe  I  am  as  familiar  with  the 
roads  within  a  radius  of  five  to  10  miles 
of  my  home  as  almost  anyone,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soils,  etc.,  and  therefore  the 
different  kinds  of  treatment  necessary  for 
good  dirt  roads.  I  could  comment  upon 
this  work,  but  would  rather  leave  it  for 
others  to  do.  Possibly  my  ideas  are 
wrong.  What  do  others  think  about  it. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  A.  reader. 


Automobile  Engine  for  Farm  Work. 

L.  H.  P.  Orleann  Four  Corners,  N.  Y. — 
Would  a  12  horse  power  automobile  engine 
develop  the  same  power  when  laboring  on  a 
wood  saw  or  feed  mill?  Do  you  know  of 
anyone  having  one,  and  If  they  are  satisfied, 
and  would  machine  last  as  long  as  a  station¬ 
ary  engine  of  some  other  kind? 

A  ns. — The  following  note  is  sent  us  by 
Prof.  F.  H.  King.  We  shall  be  much 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  readers  who 
have  tried  such  engines : 

On  general  principles  I  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  discourage  attempts  to  use  auto¬ 
mobile  engines  for  general  farm  work. 
If  a  second  hand  automobile  engine  is  for 
sale  at  any  low  figure  the  chances  are  that 
it  is  badly  out  of  order.  Then,  too,  it  is 
a  more  complicated  engine,  designed  for 
high  speed,  and  for  this  reason  requires 
more  intelligence  and  care  to  keep  it  in 
good  working  condition.  Then  again, 
the  setting  of  the  engine  up  and  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  farm  machinery  of  any  kind 
would  have  to  be  a  makeshift  arrange¬ 
ment  and  is  liable  to  be  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  even  when  fairly  good  mechanics  are 
available  to  make  the  transformation. 

F.  H.  KING. 

Care  of  Pears  in  Kentucky. 

R.  8.  Paducah,  Ky. — I  have  bought  a 
farm  that  has  about  1,400  Kleffer  and  Garber 
pear  trees  on  It.  They  are  two  years  old, 
arc  on  rolling  land  and  have  made  a  fine 
growth.  The  ground  has  been  cultivated 
In  tobacco  and  peas  the  last  two  years, 
and  am  preparing  to  sow  peas  this  year. 
Will  you  advise  me  as  to  future  management? 
Are  they  desirable  varieties?  Shall  I  culti¬ 
vate  or  not?  What  can  I  spray  with  to 
prevent  blight? 

Ans. — Although  Kieffer  and  Garber 
pears  are  of  poor  quality  they  yield  big 
crops,  and  there  is  sale  for  them  at  home 
and  abroad  at  prices  that  are  considered 
profitable  to  the  growers.  The  fruit  is 
used  extensively  by  canners,  and  labeled 
and  sold  under  the  name  of  the  old  and 
superior  Bartlett,  with  exceedingly  rare 
exceptions.  The  orchard  mentioned  seems 
to  be  a  good  one  for  profit,  and  has  been 
well  treated  so  far.  The  plan  of  seeding 
the  land  to  cow  peas  this  year  is  right, 
for  the  tobacco  crop  has  probably  de¬ 
tracted  much  from  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
and  the  peas  will  replace  some  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen.  After  the  pea  crop  has  been 
gathered  it  would  be  well  to  plow  up  and 


seed  to  rye  about  the  first  of  September. 
This  should  be  plowed  under  early  next 
Spring.  It  is  well  to  have  a  green  cov¬ 
ering  on  the  ground  over  Winter  but  there 
is  harm  to  the  trees  in  leaving  it  to  grow 
more  than  about  knee  high,  because  of 
the  evaporating  influence  on  the  soil.  The 
crop  that  I  should  suggest  to  grow  next 
year  is  early  potatoes,  and  this  again  may 
be  followed  by  some  soiling  crop.  If 
Red  clover  would  get  well  enough  estab¬ 
lished  before  Winter  to  endure  the  alter¬ 
nate  freezing  and  thawing  it  would  be  well 
to  seed  down  the  orchard  to  this  crop.  Rye 
sown  with  the  clover  would  help  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  during  the  Winter,  while  the  plants 
are  small,  but  the  rye  would  require  early 
cutting  to  prevent  injury  to  both  the  pear 
trees  and  the  clover  the  following  Spring. 
By  1908  the  trees  ought  to  begin  to  bear 
a  little,  and  the  clover  should  be  mowed 
and  left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  This  would 
probably  be  good  treatment  for  two  years 
or  more  before  plowing  again. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Asparagus  in  Florida. 

R.  II.  W.,  Sanford,  Fla. — If  four-year-old 
asparagus  plants  are  set  In  the  Spring,  can 
they  by  any  method  of  forcing  be  made  to 
yield  a  crop  fit  for  market  immediately  after 
they  begin  to  grow?  From  well  established 
plants,  what  Is  the  duration  of  the  cutting 
season?  How  early  Is  it  desirable  to  put 
asparagus  in  the  New  York  market  to  obtain 
top  prices?  What  paper  is  published  ex¬ 
clusively  (if  any)  In  the  truck  growers’ 
interest? 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  method  by  which 
asparagus  can  be  forced  for  immediate 
cutting,  without  allowing  the  roots  to  be¬ 
come  established.  Asparagus  crowns  are 
in  many  respects  like  bulbs.  It  should 
have  a  certain  length  of  time  to  make 
root  growth  before  any  demand  is  made 
on  the  product,  otherwise  immediate  ex¬ 
haustion  would  be  the  result.  While  I 
have  never  seen  it  tried,  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  undertak¬ 
ing  to  move  or  set  four-year-old  crowns, 
for  at  that  age  they  should  be  very 
large  and  almost  at  their  best  in  point  of 
yield.  Two-year-old  crowns  set  closely  to¬ 
gether  in  the  rows  would  perhaps  give 
better  returns  a  few  years  hence  than  the 
largo  ones.  The  duration  for  cutting  as¬ 
paragus  is  usually  from  six  to  eight 
weeks,  after  which  the  crowns  should 
have  a  period  of  rest.  It  should  be  the 
object  of  asparagus  growers  to  have  it 
ready  for  the  New  York  market  as  early 
as  possible  after  January,  beginning  south 
of  course  as  far  as  the  trucking  limits 
extend,  gradually  working  north  until  the 
end  of  the  asparagus  season,  which  is 
usually  about  July  15.  The  methods  of 
cultivation  are  practically  the  same  in 
every  locality,  and  the  earliest  “grass” 
usually  sells  for  the  highest  price.  I  know 
of  no  publication  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  market  gardening  interest. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 

Questions  About  Tile  Drainage. 

O.  G.  B.,  Shelton,  Conn. — I  have  2,000  feet 
of  four,  five  and  six-inch  glazed  and  flanged 
tile  piled  In  my  back  yard.  I  want  to  put 
two  drains,  each  1,000  feet  In  length, 
through  a  clay  meadow  that  has  about  one 
foot  fall  to  the  100  feet.  We  propose  to 
dig  three  feet  deep,  and  then  lay  the  tile. 
On  account  of  the  clay,  would  2  %  be  bet¬ 
ter?  Would  six  or  eight  inches  of  small 
stones  or  cedar  boughs  help  to  prevent  the 
stoppage  of  the  joints  with  dirt?  We  ex¬ 
pect  the  water  to  find  the  joints.  The  clay 
is  our  bugbear.  Will  the  water  get  through 
it  into  the  tile? 

Ans. — The  size  of  tile  for  this  work  is 
out  of  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
drains.  I  find  2^-inch  tile  for  the  first 
500  feet  and  t'hree-inch  for  the  next  500 
to  be  plenty  large  with  even  a  lighter 
grade  than  inquirer  has.  Of  course,  if 
he  has  water  above  the  source  of  these 
drains  that  he  wishes  to  run  through  them, 
then  the  large  tile  would  be  in  order,  but 
it  is  a  common  error  of  the  inexperienced 
to  use  a  larger  tile  than  is  needed.  No, 
three  feet  of  depth  is  better  than  V/2  if 
it  does  not  cost  too  much  for  the  last 
half  foot ;  2l/2  feet  is  a  good  average  depth, 
but  three  gives  a  lower  and  wider  water 
level,  consequently  fewer  drains  and  deep¬ 
er  feeding  for  plants.  Gravel  just  coarse 
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CALDWELL  TANKS, 

Towers  and  Windmills  are  as  con¬ 
venient,  even  necessary  to  the  coun¬ 
try  home  as  the  telephone,  or  daily 
mail.  They  give  the  full  benefit  of 
city  water  service  for  house,  grounds 
and  stock  at  small  first  cost  and  no 
expense  for  repairs.  Ask  for  Special 
Illustrated  Water  Works  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia.  N.  J. 


enough  so  it  will  not  pass  into  the  joints 
makes  a  better  covering  than  stone  or 
boughs  and  can  be  handled  rapidly.  I 
frequently  use  this  in  crossing  quicksand 
to  fence  out  the  sand,  which  should  be 
our  chief  concern,  rather  than  letting  the 
water  in.  Good  tile  with  joints  as  tight 
as  possible  will  let  in  the  water.  I  have 
put  in  miles  of  drain  tile  with  no  other 
covering  than  the  stiff  clay  that  came  out 
of  the  ditch,  and  never  had  one  that  water 
failed  to  get  into,  but  the  filling  of  drains 
with  silt  as  the  result  of  careless  grading 
and  laying  is  a  common  complaint,  and 
I  would  feel  that  I  had  missed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  if  I  failed  here  to  urge  careful 
work  in  these  two  particulars.  The  kind 
of  gravel  mentioned  for  cover  will  help 
some  in  stiff  clay  to  make  the  drains  work 
more  quickly,  but  the  ordinary  drain  tile 
one  foot  in  length  are  far  better  for  drains 
than  the  flanged  sewer  pipe.  Two-foot 
pipe  has  only  half  the  receiving  capacity 
of  one-foot  length,  and  the  flange  is  not 
the  protection  to  the  joints  that  it  seems 
to  be,  but  rather  tends  to  hide  the  joint  in 
a  way  that  prevents  us  from  knowing 
whether  we  have  made  a  good  or  bad 
joint.  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  make  boughs 
and  hay  a  “mantle  of  charity”  to  “cover 
a  multitude  of  sins”  in  poor  joints. 

J.  T.  VAN  SCHOONHOVEN. 

A  Greenhouse  in  a  Gulley. 

D.  O.  M.,  West  Virginia. — I  desire  Infor¬ 
mation  regarding  building  greenhouses.  The 
place  I  have  in  view  is  on  a  southeast  slope, 
with  a  strong  spring  at  the  top,  water  running 
down  the  ravine,  which  Is  from  10  to  12  feet 
deep,  sloping  nicely  to  a  level  on  either  side, 
and  about  30  feet  wide  at  top.  Will  It  do 
to  build  walls  on  side  18  or  20  inches  high, 
using  the  slope  for  remainder  of  height? 
Water  can  left  open  or  run  through  a  tile. 
Which  would  be  best?  I  wish  to  save  build¬ 
ing  walls.  It  seems  this  would  be  warmer 
than  exposed  walls.  In  this  way  I  would 
have  water  pressure. 

Ans. — Had  it  been  stated  to  what  use 
the  proposed  greenhouse  was  to  be  put, 
it  would  have  been  easier  to  answer  this 
query  intelligently.  If  it  were  a  matter 
of  choice,  I  would  prefer  to  build  green¬ 
houses  on  level,  or  nearly  level,  ground, 
notwithstanding  the  additional  expense 
of  walls,  instead  of  roofing  over  a  ravine 
or  gulley  on  a  hillside.  But  as  I  under¬ 
stand  this  proposition,  the  first  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  pipe  the  water  from  the 
spring  in  order  that  it  may  be  under  en¬ 
tire  control,  and  be  used  in  the  green¬ 
house  under  the  natural  pressure  derived 
from  its  elevated  source.  It  would  then 
be  possible  to  use  this  water  supply  with 
some  degree  of  satisfaction.  A  green¬ 
house  may  be  constructed  in  the  manner 
suggested,  though  it  would  practically  be 
a  large  pit,  to  use  the  common  expression 
among  greenhouse  men,  and  would  neces¬ 
sitate  a  good  deal  of  grading  to  get  the 
beds  or  benches  in  order  for  convenient 
use.  These  beds  would  have  to  be  ar- 


REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 


The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 


J0THAM  P.  ALLDS,  . 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER, 
S.  P.  FRANCHOT,  .  . 
S.  PERCY  HOOKER,  . 
JOHN  RAINES,  .  .  . 
SANFORD  W.  SMITH, 
WM.  J.  TULLY,  .  . 
HORACE  WHITE,  .  . 
BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  . 
JOSEPH  ACKR0YD  . 
FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  . 


.  .  .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

....  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Corning,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

.  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


That  Hillside  Vineyard. — In  reply  to 
the  Inquiry  made  by  your  Canada  subscriber, 
page  351,  I  see  no  way  but  to  set  the  posts 
lengthwise  of  the  hill.  The  principal  diffi¬ 
culty  I  s'ee  Is  in  bringing  the  rows  quite 
close  together,  but  with  me  this  would  be 
preferable  to  having  the  vines  7V&  feet  apart 
In  the  row,  which  is  too  close  for  free-grow¬ 
ing  vines  like  most  of  those  mentioned.  I 
would  train  the  vines  on  the  Kniffen  system. 
With  me  the  growth  of  vine  would  fill  the 
entire  space  when  of  full  age,  say  four  or 
five  years.  Better  waste  a  little  room  than 
have  them  so  close  as  to  Induce  rot  by  too 
thick  growth  of  foliage.  Walter  f.  taber. 

New  York. 

Sulky  Plows  on  Small  Farms. — Re¬ 
garding  the  question  on  page  138,  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  conditions.  I  farm  about  50 
acres  In  three  fields;  use  a  16-inch  sulky 
plow  for  all  except  close  to  fences,  corners, 
etc.,  then  single  plow.  Plow  about  12  Inches 
deep  (mostly  sugar  beets).  Use  four  horses. 
I  have  a  neighbor  who  farms  about  20  acres, 
mostly  to  beans  (Limas).  He  plows  about 
six  Inches  deep,  uses  a  disk  plow  (10-inch), 
and  does  good  work  with  a  two-horse  team. 
I  use  a  turning  plow,  but  the  disks  seem  to 
be  all  right  here.  Our  land  Is  level  and  free 
from  stone,  etc.  If  your  inquirer  has  hill¬ 
sides  he  can  get  a  reversible  disk.  I  have 
used  them  and  they  are  O.  K.  o.  b.  e. 


ranged  like  a  series  of  steps  on  each  side 
of  the  ravine,  and  unless  the  beds  were 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 


enough  to  provide  drainage,  there  would 
likely  be  some  trouble  from  the  lower 
beds  getting  too  wet,  as  the  water  from 
the  upper  beds  drained  down  upon  them. 
Such  a  structure  would  be  easy  to  heat, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  its 
area  would  be  below  the  ground  level, 
but  for  the  culture  of  either  flowering 
plants  or  general  greenhouse  stock,  a 
house  built  on  level  ground  or  else  run¬ 
ning  along  a  hillside  with  a  southern  or 
southeastern  exposure,  would  be  decided- 
lv  preferable  to  the  building  of  a  house 
up  and  down  the  hill  in  order  to  enclose 
a  ravine.  w.  H.  taplin. 


CTKAWBEKRY  PLANT8— None  better  grown.  Buy 
direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  K.  8CHAUBEK,  Box  K,  Ballston  Lake.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  #4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  #7.50  and  #8.00  bushel 
Onion  sets.  #2.00  and  #2.60  bushel,  Cow  Peas 

#2.75  to  #3.25  bushel.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 


-Best  seed  for  eale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  “23”  on  growing. 


ALFALFA 

J,  E.  Wing  &  Bros,,  Box  23, 


APPLE  TREES 


3XTOTHI3XTG  BUT  APPLES 

ROGERS  ON  THK  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Farquhar 


yijnr CUIUP  UlPUItlCDV  Quality  of  material  and  manufacture 
inncomnu  niAwnineni  count  forall  in  threshing  machinery. 
Every  farmer  knowB  what  breakdowns  cost  In  damage  and  delay.  Farquhar 
engines,  boilers  and  separators  are  built  with  every  possible  improvement  and 
convenience  that  is  consistent  with  durability  ana  service.  We  do  not  experi¬ 
ment  on  our  customers.  FARQUHAR  TIIUE8HEU8  are  unexcelled  In 
capacity,  made  in  three  styles,  20  to  <0  Inch 
cylinders,  for  all  kinds  of  grains,  and  for 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Aja. 

Threshing  Engines  are  Btrong, 
durable  and  easy  steamers,  thor-  ' 
oughly  tested  and  guaranteed. 

Wme  for  68  page  catalogue  of 
engine!,  boiler*,  lawmllls  and 
threiheri.  Tells  all  about  the 
latest  Improved  machinery 
and  how  to  save  labor  and  J 
expense.  Free  on  request. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd., 

York,  I’a. 
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BUCKWHEAT  CULTURE. 
Varieties  and  Treatment  in  New  York. 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  buck¬ 
wheat  to  export  to  Italy,  the  price  for  the 
part  two  years  has  been  very  high,  and 
the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  in  this 
section  has  more  than  doubled.  The  yield 
of  this  plant  is  determined  largely  by  the 
weather  at  the  time  the  blossoms  are  set¬ 
ting;  long  continued,  extremely  hot 
weather  causes  it  to  “blast”  and  there 
are  a  great  many  false  heads.  For  the 
above  reason  the  time  of  sowing  varies 
very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  according  to  the  sower’s  idea  of 
when  he  can  best  strike  favorable  weather. 
In  this  section  they  have  been  sowing 
earlier  than  formerly,-  and  they  get  it  in 
as  soon  as  possible  after  finishing  the 
planting  of  corn  and  potatoes.  July  4  is 
about  as  late  as  this  crop  is  sown,  as  there 
is  danger  of  the  early  Fall  frosts  killing 
it  before  the  crop  is  ripe,  if  the  sowing  is 
delayed  after  that  date.  As  a  rule  a  bet¬ 
ter  crop  of  buckwheat  is  obtained  if  the 
plowing  can  be  done  early  and  the  field 
be  allowed  to  settle,  and  several  harrow- 
ings  be  given  in  the  two  weeks  after 
plowing  before  sowing.  Buckwheat  is  a 
gross  feeder,  grows  luxuriantly  on  good 
ground,  and  is  considered  a  good  crop  to 
subdue  weeds,  and  leaves  the  ground  mel¬ 
low  and  in  good  condition  for  future 
workings.  For  this  reason  it  used  to  be 
sown  on  Summer  fallows,  rough  ground 
plowed  for  the  first  time,  and  any  spot  not 
suitable  for  anything  else.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  field  was  not  in  a  suit¬ 
able  condition  for  seeding  and  but  very 
little  effort  was  ever  made  to  start  a 
meadow  with  this  crop. 

This  crop  responds  more  readily  and  to 
a  greater  degree  to  an  application  of 
commercial  fertilizers  than  any  other  of 
the  farm  crops  and  100  to  200  pounds  of 
low-grade  fertilizer  is  considered  plenty 
on  the  poorer  fields,  while  none  is  re¬ 
quired  on  ground  of  fair  fertility.  I 
would  advocate  the  use  of  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  large  quantities  of  phosphoric 
acid,  a  little  potash  and  no  nitrogen  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  very  poorest  land.  The  plant 
will  stool  out  wonderfully  on  good 
ground,  and  there  is  danger  of  putting  on 
too  much  seed.  From  eight  to  16  quarts 
per  acre  is  enough,  according  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  land  and  the  thoroughness  of 
preparation.  I  would  always  sow  it  with 
a  grain  drill,  if  possible,  so  as  to  get  an 
even  distribution  over  the  entire  area,  and 
insure  its  all  being  covered.  Where  the 
ground  is  rough  and  it  is  sown  by  hand 
more  seed  should  be  used,  as  it  will  not 
all  be  covered.  The  seed  is  usually  sure 
to  grow  under  almost  any  circumstance 
except  in  cases  where  heavy  rains  follow 
the  sowing  and  beat  down  clay  land  so 
that  it  is  hard  and  baked, «or  where  wa¬ 
ter  stands  in  the  hollows.  I  would  har¬ 
row  the  hard  ground  before  it  dried  too 
much  with  a  smoothing  harrow  if  hard 
rains  followed  the  sowing,  and  on  swampy 
ground  we  usually  plow  it  in  small  lands 
by  back  furrowing  so  that  the  surface 
water  will  be  carried  off  in  the  dead  fur¬ 
rows.  The  Japanese  buckwheat  produces 
an  enormous  kernel  and  in  some  places 
large  yields.  The  Little  Gray,  so  called, 
is  only  about  half  the  size,  but  has  a 
great  many  kernels  to  the  plant,  and  fre¬ 
quently  gives  much  better  yields,  besides, 
I  think,  being  less  likely  to  be  injured  by 
the  frost.  Many  farmers  mix  the  two 
kinds  together,  half  and  half,  claiming 
that  they  get  better  yields  by  so  doing,  on 
the  principle,  T  suppose,  of  the  two  kinds 
growing,  one  above  the  other.  They  grind 
well  together  for  flour. 

Where  the  land  is  in  condition  for  seed¬ 
ing,  as  for  example — where  the  grass  is 
run  out  and  poor,  now,  on  one  of  your 
meadows,  and  you  wish  to  get  it  reseeded 
as  quickly  as  possible,  it  is  quite  practica¬ 
ble  to  plow  it  at  once,  cultivate  it  thor¬ 
oughly  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then 
seed  it  with  Timothy  and  clover  with  the 
buckwheat  at  the  time  of  sowing.  I  have 
known  of  a  very  early  crop  of  grass  being 
taken  off  for  hay  and  then  after  plowing 


the  field  sowing  to  buckwheat  and  reseed¬ 
ing  at  once.  I  think  the  principle  cause  of 
failure  in  seeding  to  grass  with  buck¬ 
wheat  has  been  the  avariciousness  of  the 
farmer  in  trying  to  get  a  full  yield  of 
buckwheat  and  reseeding  at  the  same 
time.  Such  farmers  sow  too  much  of  the 
buckwheat  and  give  too  little  preparation 
to  the  ground,  and  as  a  result  the  buck¬ 
wheat  smothers  the  grass,  robs  it  of  all 
moisture  and  the  lumpy  ground  is  not 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  grass.  I 
should  advise  the  sowing  of  the  smaller 
quantity  of  buckwheat,  the  use  of  more 
and  better  fertilizer  with  as  much  work 
and  preparation  as  could  be  given  up  to 
seeding  time.  I  would  use  10  quarts  of 
good  Timothy  and  five  quarts  of  clover 
per  acre,  well  covered  with  a  weeder 
or  smoothing  harrow  after  the  buckwheat 
was  sown.  If  the  farmer  will  think  all 
the  time  how  to  improve  his  chances  of 
getting  a  good  seeding  without  caring 
very  much  about  the  buckwheat,  lie  prob¬ 
ably  will  get  both.  This  crop  should  be 
cut  before  it  is  very  ripe,  to  prevent  shell¬ 
ing,  and,  in  that  case  a  binder  can  be 
used  without  loss.  It  is  usually  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  field  until  it  dries  and  then 
drawn  directly  to  the  machine  for  thrash¬ 
ing.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

HOW  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  KILLS. 

Substitute  fob  Lime  and  Sulphur. — Bul¬ 
letin  101  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  discusses  “The  Liine- 
Sulphur  Wash  and  Its  Substitutes.”  Among 
other  things  a  substitute  is  suggested — 10 
pounds  sulphur,  10  pounds  caustic  soda  and 
50  gallons  of  water.  We  asked  Mr.  F.  II. 
Pough,  a  high  authority  on  the  chemistry  of 
sulphur,  to  tell  us  what  he  thought  of  this 
substitution  of  soda  for  lime.  His  answer 
follows : 

Action  of  the  Sulphur. — In  the  usual 
15  :15 :50  formula,  which  I  think  Is  the  one 
most  largely  used,  there  Is  twice  as  much 
lime  (assuming  the  lime  to  be  pure)  as 
would  be  required  to  combine  with  the  sul¬ 
phur.  In  preparing  the  wash  by  this  for¬ 
mula,  we  use  the  lime  for  two  purposes. 
About  one-half  of  the  lime  used  is  caused 
to  combine  with  all  of  the  sulphur  to  form 
calcium  penta-sulphide,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  lime  serves  simply  as  a  medium 
for  holding  the  active  agent  on  the  tree.  I 
think  we  can  therefore  get  the  best  idea 
as  to  the  nature  and  action  of  the  wash  by 
considering  separately  each  function  that  the 
lime  performs.  Now,  we  can  substitute  for 
lime  some  other  chemical  which  will  com¬ 
bine  with  sulphur  and  form  a  compound  sim¬ 
ilar  In  character  to  calcium  penta-sulphide. 
Either  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  Instead  of  calcium 
penta-sulphide  we  would  then  have  sodium  or 
potassium  penta-sulphide  as  the  chief  In¬ 
gredient  and  active  principal  of  the  wash. 
It  Is  evident  -  that  If  the  wash  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  using  only  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  lime,  or  caustic  soda,  or  caustic  potash 
to  combine  with  the  sulphur,  we  would  have 
a  clear,  dark  reddish  or  brownish  yellow 
liquid  which  would  be  free  from  any  sedi¬ 
ment,  If  exactly  the  right  proportions  of  the 
chemicals  were  used  and  they  were  free 
from  Impurities.  If  any  of  these  liquids 
were  applied  In  this  State  to  the  trees  It 
Is  doubtful  If  we  would  get  any  beneficial 
result,  for  the  reason  that  we  know  that  the 
action  of  the  sulphur  wash  Is  not  Immediate, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  slow,  though 
persisting  In  its  action  for  some  months.  The 
compounds  which  are  formed  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  sodium  and  potassium  penta-sul- 
phkle  are  readily  soluble  In  water  and  would 
therefore  be  rapidly  washed  away  by  rains, 
carrying  with  them  the  sulphur  (which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  real  active  Ingredient  In  the 
wash),  which  Is  set  free  upon  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  penta-sulphide.  In  the  case 
of  calcium  penta-sulphide  the  products  of  de¬ 
composition  are  not  so  soluble  and  would 
not  be  so  readily  washed  away.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  Is 
that  the  wash  has  no  action  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days,  and  experiments  which  I 
have  made  show  conclusively  that  the  penta- 
sulphide  present  In  the  w'asli  when  first  made 
and  applied  decomposes  completely  within 
two  or  three  days.  The  amount  of  Insolu¬ 
ble  products,  however,  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  probably  Insufficient  to  re¬ 
tain  upon  the  trees  for  months,  as  seems  to 
be  necessary,  the  finely  divided  sulphur  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  penta- 
sulphide.  which,  as  I  have  stated  above,  I 
believe  Is  the  active  agent  in  the  killing  of 
the  scale.  The  action  of  the  sulphur  which 
Is  in  a  state  of  infinitely  fine  division,  Is  to  be 
explained  by  its  persistent  and  continuous, 
though  slow,  oxidation  to  form  the  gas  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide,  which  Is  so  universally  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  as  an  Insecticide  and  germi¬ 
cide.  This  is  the  gas  which  is  formed  when 
sulphur  is  burned  and  is  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  odor  of  burning  matches.  As 
everybody  knows,  it  Is  universally  used  for 
the  disinfection  of  sick  rooms  and  the  killing 
of  Insect  parasites. 

Wiiat  the  Lime  Does. — If  the  above  ex¬ 
planation  is  correct,  the  first  essential  Is 


how  to  retain  this  sulphur  on  the  trees,  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  function 
of  the  excess  of  lime  which  is  called  for  in 
all  of  the  lime-sulphur  formulas  now  In  use. 
It  acts  as  a  whitewash,  which  serves  to 
hold  upon  the  tree  the  products  of  decom¬ 
position  of  tbe  penta-sulphide,  formed  on 
boiling  the  sulphur  with  the  lime  or  other 
ingredients  as  above.  As  its  function  is 
practically  that  of  a  whitewash  its  action  is 
similar;  that  is  to  say,  the  caustic  lime  is 
rapidly  converted,  by  the  action  of  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  present  in  the  air,  into  the 
carbonate  of  lime — a  comparatively  Insolu¬ 
ble  substance,  which  serves  well  its  func¬ 
tion  of  holding  the  sulphur,  which  I  have 
reierred  to  above  as  the  active  agent,  upon 
the  tree,  in  close  contact  with  tbe  scale.  In 
addition  to  this.  I  think  there  is  a  second 
function  performed  by  the  lime,  the  Impor¬ 
tance  of  which  is  possibly  recognized,  but 
which  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
referred  to  directly;  that  is,  if  we  apply  to 
the  tree  a  wash  which  is  simply  a  clear 
liquid.  It  Is  well  nigh  impossible  to  tell 
when  the  tree  has  been  thoroughly  drenched. 
In  addition  to  this,  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  the  wash  does  not  act  Immediately, 
one  can  readily  see  that  it  might  run  off 
so  rapidly,  in  certain  places,  as  to  leave 
tittle  or  none  of  the  wash  adhering,  and  the 
result  would  be  the  same  as  comes 
from  Imperfect  or  careless  spraying,  that  is, 
the  scale  would  survive  upon  these  parts  of 
the  tree  and  rapidly  spread  from,  these  cen¬ 
ters.  Where  an  excess  of  lime  Is  used  it  Is 
easy  to  tell  when  the  tree  Is  properly 
drenched,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  any  spots  that  have  been  overlooked  will 
stand  out  prominently  and  can  readily  be 
treated  again.  In  addition  to  this,  I  believe 
that  a  fair  excess  of  lime  is  desirable,  for 
if  too  small  a  quantity  be  used  the  tendency 
will  be  to  continue  spraying  until  a  coat¬ 
ing  has  been  built  up  sufficiently  thick  to  be 
readily  noticeable  to  the  eye.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  must  lead  to  a  very  great  waste 
of  the  wash  for  a  tree  might  be  thoroughly 
drenched  long  before  a  sufficient  coating  of 
lime  had  been  built  up  to  Indicate  this,  if 
only  a  small  excess  of  lime  is  used. 

The  Questions  of  Caustic  Soda.— Possi¬ 
bly  some  of  this  discussion  is  rather  foreign 
to  your  question,  as  you  say  that  caustic 
soda  is  recommended  for  dry  climates.  It 
might  serve  Its  purpose  very  well  in  such 
cases,  of  course,  as  there  would  be  no  rain 
to  wash  off  the  soluble  products,  and  the  free 
sulphur  formed  on  the  decompotdtlon  of 
the  penta-sulphide  as  explained  above,  but 
It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  serious  question 
as  to  this.  I  presume  that  the  reason  for 
suggesting  caustic  soda  as  a  substitute  for 
the  straight  lime-sulphur  compound  is  that  it 
Is  somewhat  easier  to  prepare.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  what  in  any  case  when  It  comes  to  the 
question,  how  large  an  excess  of  lime  Is  to 
be  used,  that  the  answer  is  about  the  same 
exce.8H  of  lime  should  be  used,  whether  the 
wash  is  prepared  by  combining  sulphur  with 
lime,  with  caustic  soda,  or  with  caustic  pot¬ 
ash  for  the  function  of  the  excess  of  lime, 
as  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  is  one  entirely 
apart  from  the  function  of  the  lime  that  Is 
used  to  combine  with  the  sulphur. 

A  Question  for  Orciiardists. — This  let¬ 
ter  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  raising  a 
question  with  your  readers,  which  I  would 
like  to  learn  more  about.  Although  I  have 
had  considerable  correspondence  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
and  also  with  a  number  of  the  various  State 
experimental  stations.  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  convince  them  that  my  explanation 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  wash  acts  Is 
correct.  That  they  have  practically  conceded 
what  they  first  disputed,  that  it.  is  calcium 
penta-sulphide.  Instead  of  calcium  sulphide, 
w-.ich  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  freshlv 
prepared  wash,  but  none  of  them  so  far 
has  been  willing  to  admit  that  it  Is  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
very  fine  sulphur  set  free  when  the  penta- 
sulphide  decomposes,  which  is  the  active 
agent  in  killing  the  scale.  The  point  I  would 
like  to  raise  with  your  readers  is :  Have 
they  at  any  time  noticed  a  more  or  less 
strong  odor  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  and  about 
their  orchards?  I  have  had  one  or  two  re¬ 
ports  from  different  parties  saying  that  at 
times  this  odor  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  very 
strong,  but  I  would  like  to  get  a  wider  and 
more  general  confirmation  of  this.  , 

F.  H.  POUGH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Save  $10  to  $20 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US  AT 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


This  Splendidly  Built  Two -Seated 

FARMER’S  HANDY  (AQ  7C 
WAR  ON,  ,Xmts  ©40.13 

Many  other  styles  of  strictly  high-grade  wagons  at 
factory  cost.  (Each  and  every  part  strictly  guaran¬ 
teed).  We  want  to  prove  that  we  can  sell  you  a  New 
York  Stato  Wagon  at  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted  on 
this  grado  of  work.  Send  postal  for  our  Free  Carriage 
Catalogue  of  over  70  different  styles,  with  Wholesale 
Price  List. 

THE  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO. 

362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“IT’S  IT” 


Investigate 

and  you  will 
find  the 


PARSONS 

“LOW- 

DOWN” 


WAGON 

is  decidedly  in  every  detail. 

PARSONS  “LOW  DOWN”  WAGON  WORKS, 


Earlville,  New  York, 


SWIHG  COW  STAHCHIONS 

SIMPLE  STRONG  INEXPENSIVE 

Open  and  close  quickly.  A  luxury  for  the  cattle. 
Sensible;  humane.  BOWEN  A  ql'ICK,  Mfgra.,  Auburn,  N.  *. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two  new 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for 
club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


WAIST 

HIGH 


Only  $29.75  [°oVhdowK 

AMERICAN 


Cream  Separator 

Guaranteed  to  Skim  Closer  than  any  Separator  in  the  World. 
Sold  direct  from  the  factory.  We  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Hand  Separators  in  America.  You  save  all  agent’s,  dealer’s 
and  even  mail  order  house  profits.  We  have  the  most  liberal  30 
DAYS’ TRIAL,  freight  paid  offer.  Write  for  it  today  Ournew, 
low  down,  waist  high  Separator  is  the  finest,  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market ;  no  other  separator  compares  with  it  in  close 
skimming,  ease  of  cleaning,  easy  running,  simplicity,  strength  or 
quality.  Our  own  (the  manufacturer’s)  long  term  term  guarantee 
protects  you  on  every  AMERICAN  Machine.  Don’t  buy  a 
separator  from  any  agent,  dealer,  or  mail  order  house  ;  don’t 
make  any  contract  or  agreement;  don’t  accept  any  machine  finally 
until  you  run  a  few  gallons  of  milk  through  our  new,  comfortable 
waist  high  AMERICAN.  Use  It  everyday  for  a  month  and  see  how  It 
outclasses  every  other  machine.  We  can  ship  immediately.  Let  us 
send  you  our  new  Cream  Separator  Offer.  Its  different  from  any 
other,  just  as  our  new,  waist  high  AMERICAN  is  miles  in  advance, 
years  ahead  of  any  other  separator  in  the  world. 

Write  for  our  great  offer  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1066,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Al$2.00  BOOK  FOR  $1.00. 

We  have  just  a  few  volumes  of  this  book  that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on 
one  end.  Unless  your  attention  were  called  to  it,  you  would  scarcely  notice  it ; 
but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the  regular  S2  price  of  tbe  book.  As  long  as  they 
last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid  to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1.  The  postage 
alone  is  17  cents.  This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great  live  stock  book,  with  nearly 
100  full-page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  most  of  tbe  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  for  single  volumes  with  SI  w ill  be  accepted  as  long 
as  the  soiled  edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Rural  isms 


/VOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

At  Tt  Again. — A  writer  for  one  of  the 
new  know-it-all  garden  magazines — possi¬ 
bly  the  individual  who  last  year  advised 
farmers  not  to  hoe  or  cultivate  the  soil 
later  than  3  P.  M.  if  it  was  desired  to  kill 
weeds — now  joyously  proclaims  that,  “at 
last,  at  last,  AT  LAST,  a  way  has  really 
been  found  to  ‘fix’  the  Rose. bug  or  chaf¬ 
er.”  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  stir  a  pound 
of  arsenate  of  lead  in  five  or  six  gallons 
of  water,  and  frequently  spray  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  and  on  the  attacked  flowers.  This 
master  authority  asserts  lead  arsenate  will 
kill  the  Rose  chafer!  And  so  it  will  if 
you  can  induce  him  to  make  it  his  chief 
article  of  diet,  but  as  this  discriminating 
insect  infinitely  prefers  the  fresh,  unfold¬ 
ing  petals  of  your  choice  roses  and  paeonies 
to  any  arsenical  preparation  you  may 
spread  over  the  buds  and  foliage,  you  arc 
little  likely  to  inconvenience  him.  The 
writer  tried  lead  arsenate  several  years 


NEW  NURSERY  LABEL.  MUCH  REDUCED 
Fig.  238. 

ago,  as  a  Rose-bug  antidote  on  grape  and 
blackberry  blooms  and  on  cherry  foliage. 
The  preparation  spreads  and  sticks  well, 
and  is  undoubtedly  eaten  to  some  extent, 
when  thus  applied,  but  in  our  experience 
few  if  any  of  the  pests  were  destroyed. 
The  Rose  chafer  has  been  proved,  by 
many  experiments,  to  be  extremely  resis¬ 
tant  to  arsenicals  or  other  internal  poisons 
that  can  practically  be  applied.  The  de¬ 
structive  action  of  either  Paris-green  or 
lead  arsenate — swift  and  sure  on  Potato 
beetle  larvae  and  Currant  worms — is  so 
slow  that  it  is  next  to  useless  for  saving 
blooms  or  foliage  from  the  Rose  chafer. 
If  eaten  it  may  give  him  eventually  fatal 
indigestion,  but  his  demise  is  not  likely  to 
occur  until  your  floral  treasures  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  Despite  the  many  schemes  de¬ 
vised  for  the  suppression  of  this  nuisance, 
nothing  more  effective  than  plowing  up 
the  sandy  breeding  grounds,  trap  crops  of 
white-flowering  shrubs  and  hand-picking, 
appears  to  have  been  proposed. 

A  Practical  Nursery  Label. — Con¬ 
siderable  interest  is  manifested  in  the  zinc 
garden  label  described  on  page  362.  Ama¬ 
teurs  and  gardeners  not  only  have  trouble 
in  preserving  the  names  of  low-growing 
plants,  but  in  locating  bulbous  and  herbac¬ 
eous  specimens  before  growth  starts  in 
Spring.  Good  labels  in  place  are  wonder¬ 
fully  helnful  when  starting  work  early  in 
the  season.  In  Fig.  238  we  have  a  cheap 
and  practical  nursery  label  used  and,  we 
believe,  got  up  bv  The  Elm  City  Nursery 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  They  inform  us 
that  it  is  not  patented,  and  all  are  welcome 


to  its  use.  Tt  consists  of  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  1  V-i  by  two  inches  and  a  foot  long  in 
dimensions.  One  surface  is  smoothly 
planed  and  to  the  other  is  securely  stapled 
a  loop  of  well  galvanized,  heavy  telegraph 
wire,  the  free  ends  forming  a  pair  of  legs 
nearly  two  feet  long.  These  are  deeply 
thrust  in  the  soil,  diverging  as  they  enter 
and  form  a  .good  support.  The  smooth 
front  surface  of  the  wood  may  be  coated 
with  white  lead  paint  and  the  name  written 
with  a  heavy  black  lead  or  graphite  pencil, 
making  a  record  that  will  endure  several 
years,  or  rendered  more  durable  still  by 
writing  on  a  sheet  of  weathered  zinc, 
tacked  to  the  surface.  The  Elm  City 
Nursery  people  say  this  is  the  most  dur¬ 
able  and  satisfactory  label  they  have  ever 
used.  It  is  lasting,  never  overthrown 
by  frost,  not  easily  knocked  out  of  place 
or  turned  around  by  singletrees  in  horse 
cultivation.  This  last  is  quite  an  import¬ 
ant  item,  as  most  nurseries  set  their  labels 
so  that  the  rows  of  plants  or  trees  start 
from  the  back.  If  turned  about,  especially 
among  varieties  not  easily  distinguished 
apart  in  certain  stages  of  growth,  much 
confusion  may  ensue  in  filling  orders. 
Th-  ordinary  stake  label  is  particularly 
liable  to  this  mishap,  but  the  springy  di¬ 
verging  legs  of  the  Elm  City  label  seem 
well  calculated  to  prevent  it.  Not  the  least 
of  its  advantages  would  appear  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  taken  up  and  re¬ 
placed  when  necessary  to  hoe  out  grass 
and  weeds  that  may  grow  about  it.  All 
who  have  tried  to  pull  out  a  deeply  driven 
stake  on  reset  it  without  a  heavy  driving 
tool  at  hand,  will  appreciate  this  feature. 
With  slight  modifications  this  label  would 
appear  as  well  adapted  to  parks  and  pri¬ 
vate  pleasure  grounds  as  for  nursery  use. 

A  Flowerless  Memorial  Day. — May 
30,  1907,  will  long  be  remembered  as  a 
nearly  flowerless  Memorial  Day.  The 
continued  chilly  weather  so  delayed  out¬ 
door  blooms  that  few  were  available  for 
decoration  save  wild  Azaleas,  dogwood  s 
and  Crimson  clover  blossons.  The  white  f 
flowered  shrubs  usually  relied  on,  such  as 
Japan  and  native  snowballs,  Deutzia  grac¬ 
ilis,  Weigela  Candida,  and  light-colored 
herbaceous  perennials  like  Pyrethrums, 
field  daises  and  Canterbury  bells  were  en¬ 
tirely  lacking.  In  some  localities  potted 
geraniums  and  German  Iris  only  were 
available.  Wealthy  people  had  their  glass¬ 
house  blooms,  but  even  these  were  in  short  j 
supply,  roses  being  notably  deficient.  The 
close  of  the  first  week  of  June  finds 
Weigelas,  early  Deutzias  and  Viburnum 
tomentosum,  the  progenitor  of  the  very 
popular  Japan  snowball,  V.  plicatum  in 
bloom.  V.  tomentosum  makes  an  attractive 
but  less  showy  appearance  than  its  very 
floriferous  offspring,  but  the  Autumn  col¬ 
oring  of  its  foliage  is  extremely  rich. 

W.  v.  F.  * 


remedies.  To  use  the  King  for  stock  to  top- 
work  oil  would  he  very  unwise ;  as  I  have 
staled  before,  I  do  not  lielieve  in  the  principle 
of  setting  something  to  top-work  on,  as  a 
general  proposition,  the  King  and  Twenty 
Ounce  excepted,  for  they  are  both  tender  and 
short-lived  in  their  own  stock.  Again  the 
tree  after  a  year  or  two,  would  be  the  sort 
worked  on  and  any  advantage  that  variety 
may  have,  as  partially  immune  from  the 
scale,  would  be  multiplied.  I  finished  the 
not  agreeable  job  of  applying  a  ton  of  sul¬ 
phur,  with  a  greater  amount  of  lime  to  some 
2.000  trees,  from  yearlings  to  veterans  of  one- 
half  century,  where  tops,  like  Jacob's  ladder 
reach  toward  heaven,  and  I  have  sprayed,  like 
the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven  that  fails  on  the 
evil  and  good  alike,  King,  Northern  Spy  and 
Kietfer  pear,  not  because  I  wanted  to.  but 
because  I  must.  They  stand  to-day  like  whited 
sepulchres,  and  I  trust  are  full,  not  of  dead 
men’s  bones,  but  dead  and  dying  scale. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALYSTYNE. 


FRUITS  THAT  WITHSTAND  SCALE. 

Plum  Varieties. — I  live  oni  a  small  place, 
shut  in  on  three  sides  bv  forests.  On  the 
east  side  is  the  road.  I  had  in  a  chicken 
yard  near  the  east  side  Japanese  plums  of 
the  Botan,  Burbank,  Satsuma,  Red  June,  and 
Chabot  varieties,  all  thrifty  and  bearing 
abundantly.  All  were  killed  suddenly  by  San 
.Tose  sca'e.  One  tree  of  Octolter  Purple  of 
large  size,  blooming  abundantly  and  setting 
a  fair  proportion  of  fruit  from  year  to  year ; 
but  ripening  few  specimens  is  now,  May  10, 
alive  and  well  and  in  full  bloom.  This  tree 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  yard,  away  from 
t lie  other  trees,  except  a  single  Red  June 
which  was  outside  the  yard  and  east  of  it. 
A  Red  June  and  a  Chabot  both  in  another 
yard  with  good  varieties  of  Wild  Goose  plums 
were  killed,  but  the  Wild  Goose  were  undis¬ 
turbed.  w.  w.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  King  ArrLE. — It  is  a  fact  that  the 
King  apple,  like  the  Kioffer  pear,  is  not  for 
some  reason  so  likely  to  be  infested  by  the 
San  Jose  scale,  as  are  most  others.  This  is 
also  true  to  even  a  greater  degree  with  the 
Northern  Spy,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Roxbury  Russet  is  in  the  same  class.  My 
own  orchard,  however,  does  not  confirm  this 
latter  view.  I  find  more  scale  on  this  variety 
than  on  Jonathan,  Greening.  Baldwin  and 
Fall  Pippin,  all  in  the  same  block.  Without 
doubt  both  the  King  and  Spy  will  suffer 
less,  and  live  and  thrive  longer  where  the 
scale  is  present,  than  most  varieties ;  but  let 
no  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  even  with 
these  he  will  not  have  to  use  the  prescribed 


Tests  for  Acid  Soil. 

E.  L.  K„  8o.  Burlington.  Vt. — How  can 
I  tell  whether  my  land  needs  lime? 

Ans. — We  have  told  many  times.  A 
good  indication  of  sour  soil  is  a  thick 
growth  of  sorrel.  When  the  red  of  sor¬ 
rel  appears  among  other  crops  it  is  a  good 
sign  that  lime  is  needed.  The  “litmus  test” 
is  quite  accurate.  “Litmus  paper”  which 
we  buy  at  a  drug  store,  is  thin  blotting- 
paper  stained  with  litmus.  This  is  a  blue 
dye  extracted  from  lichens  or  moss  grow¬ 
ing  on  rocks.  This  litmus  color  is  very 
sensitive  to  acids.  When  touched  with  an 
acid  substance  it  turns  red,  and  when  this 
red  is  put  with  an  alkaline  substance  it 
turns  back  to  blue.  It  is  this  quality  that 
makes  it  a  test  for  soil.  A  fair  sample  of 
the  soil  of  a  field  is  taken  and  put  into  a 
cup  or  glass,  with  just  enough  water  to 
make  it  pack  firmly.  A  knife  is  thrust 
down  into  this  soil  and  a  piece  of  the  blue 
litmus  paper  put  into  the  hole  and  the  soil 
pressed  firmly  around  it.  There  it  is  left 
about  15  minutes  and  then  taken  out.  If 
on  drying  the  blue  color  has  changed  to 
red  you  may  safely  conclude  that  the  soil 
is  sour  and  needs  lime. 

Spraying  Danger;  Bordeaux  Substitute. 

C.  8.  8.,  A lew  Haven,  N.  T. — Is  there  any 
danger  of  poisoning  birds  by  spraying  trees 
to  kill  the  insects,  using  the  term  popularly? 
Is  there  a  preparation  that  has  the  same 
beneficial  effects  as  the  ordinary  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  but  which  does  not  leave  such  an 
amount  of  coloring  matter  on  the  trees? 
This  is  very  disfiguring  on  all  ornamental 
parts  of  the  grounds.  Is  there  danger  to 
sheep  from  their  being  in  an  orchard  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green? 

Ans. — There  is  so  little  danger  of 
poisoning  birds  with  ordinary  spraying 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  considering.  Sev¬ 
eral  experiments  in  pasturing  sheep  in 
sprayed  orchards,  in  feeding  the  cut  grass 
to  them,  and  in  analyzing  the  grass  show 
no  danger.  It  is  generally  considered  that 
well-made  Bordeaux  is  the  best  fungicide 
yet  discovered.  Eyperiments  are  being 
made  with  benzoate  of  soda,  which 
promise  well.  This  substance  was  form¬ 
erly  used  in  very  small  quantities  in  pre¬ 
paring  canned  goods.  It  destroys  germs 
and  thus  prevented  ferments.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  pure  food  law  prevents  its 
use  in  food,  but  it  may  succeed  as  a  fungi¬ 
cide  alone,  or  with  copper. 


It  costs  money  to  change 
your  mind  when  you  get 
the  wrong  roof  on  your 
house. 

Send  to  us  for  Book  10  and  samples.  Go 
to  your  dealer  for  Genasco  Ready  Roofing. 

TIIE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORI.EV.  Benton  Harbor,  MIcb. 


Use  Fairmount  Brand 

Concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture 

To  one  gallon  add  49  gallons  of  water 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Only  makers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory, 

N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f  Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

Kill  San  Jose  Scale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  sprayin';  solution  of 

Good’s  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  deatli  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.  Dept. of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 
Ongim^ADiker^Uj^^MYam^^^^Plifiadolpluir 


m  Hoover  Digger 


Clean,  fast 
work.  It  stands 
the  wear  and 
tear. 


Rye  Threshers 


Save  and  bind  the 
straw  in  m  at  bun¬ 
dles  and  clean  the 
grain  perleetly. 
400  Du.  a  day.  Small  power  required.  Also  Manure 
Spreaders,  Silos,  Horseand  Dog  Powers,  Cutters.  Catalogfree 
HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  1  I  ,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y.. 


Look 

into 

It. 


Pay 
The 
freight 


TWENTY  TO  ONE 

We’d  rather  get  twenty  small  orders 
than  one  big  order  for  same  amount  of 

ALL  No.  9  STEEL  WIRE 

Empire  Fence 

Because  It  makes  more  farmers 
acquainted  with  it. 

We  want  you  to  know  about  this 
fence.  Knowing  Empire 
fence  makes  the  sales. 

Wo  want  a  strut 1 1 
order.  E  MPIKE 
fence  sold  you  at  wholesale,  all 
ready  to  staple  to  posts.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  Write  today  for  more 
Information  abqut  the  No.  9  wire. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  C0„  Adrian,  Michigan 


FOR  $10.00  PAID  ON  INSPECTION 

You  can  secure  a  genuine  JONES  5  Ton  S45.00 
Wagon  Scale, all  steel  trussed  levers,  brass  com¬ 
plete  beam  without  loose  weights,  beam  box,  plat- 
form  14x8,  for  pit  or  without.  Warranted  agaiust 
all  defects.  I,  EDWARD  F.  JONES,  personally 
guarantee  tin’s  scale.  Pay  balance  when  ship  conies  in.  Send  me  a  postal  for  my  new  plan. 

Address  only  JONES  He  Pays  the  Freight.  Box  422 A,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  tho 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Bouton, 

40  bru.  liorn  St.,  Cbieago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  q. 

40  North  Jth  Sti,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  ” 

Amargura  95,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Coal  Ashes. — This  question  from 
Connecticut  is  like  many  others  received. 

You  say  that  coal  ashes  add  no  plant  food. 
Wood  ashes  furnish  some  potash  and  soda, 
and  coal  is  but  preserved  wood  fibre.  It 
should  contain  about  the  same  salts,  though 
the  ash  appears  less  soluble,  which  is  partly 
due  to  clinkers,  large  and  small.  I  would 
like  to  know  a  chemical  analysis  of  soluble 
part  of  sifted  coal  ashes.  J.  l. 

It  is  hard  for  most  people  to  believe 
that  all  ashes  are  not  alike.  You  take 
sawdust  and  wheat  bran,  a  Ben  Davis  and 
a  Grimes  Golden  apple,  or  two  men.  You 
know  one  is  better  than  the  other,  though 
each  pair  grew  in  the  same  way  and  on 
much  the  same  food.  We  know  they  are 
different — to  find  out  why  we  go  to  those 
who  know  what  they  contain.  Chemists 
tell  us  that  a  ton  of  good  wood  ashes  con¬ 
tains  100  pounds  of  potash,  40  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  600  or  more  of  lime. 
When  he  comes  to  a  ton  of  hard  coal 
ashes  he  cannot,  to  save  his  life,  find  in 
the  ton  over  three  pounds  each  of  potash 
or  phosphoric  acid.  There  would  be  about 
eight  pounds  each  of  these  elements  in 
ashes  from  soft  coal.  If  woo’d  has  been 
burned  with  coal  the  ashes  will  have 
greater  value,  but  the  coal  alone  has  little 
or  no  actual  plant  food. 

But  why?  As  our  friend  says,  coal  is 
“preserved  wood  fibre.”  Now,  “wood 
fibre”  is  not  equal  in  value.  Take  a  tree 
growing  by  the  side  of  a  meadow.  Cut 
it  into  sawdust  and  grind  it  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der.  It  would  not  feed  a  horse  as  would 
the  grass  or  the  grain  growing  in  the 
same  soil.  The  “wood  fibre”  from  which 
coal  was  made  was  very  different  from  the 
tree  growth  of  to-day,  and  it  was  changed 
in  the  preserving.  It  is  supposed  that 
our  present  coal  beds  were  formerly  peat 
or  muck  swamps.  Under  the  climate 
and  conditions  which  prevailed  ages  ago 
this  peat  or  muck  was  derived  from  very 
different  plants  from  those  grown  in  our 
own  time.  We  know  that  even  now  the 
soil  of  these  swamps  is  very  low  in  potash, 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  formation 
of  coal  was  due  to  a  process  somewhat 
like  distilling  with  heat,  fermentation  and 
great  pressure.  We  can  easily  see  how 
this  would  drive  off  the  nitrogen  and  get 
rid  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
They  are  certainly  not  there  now. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  sifted  coal  ashes 
sometimes  show  good  results  when  put 
on  the  soil.  Their  chief  value  is  in  im¬ 
proving  the  mechanical  condition  of.  the 
soil.  For  example,  they  bind  the  particles 
of  sandy  soil  together  so  that  it  will  hold 
moisture  better.  On  heavy  clays  they 
often  open  up  the  soil  and  let  in  the  air. 
Do  not  confuse  this  mechanical  effect  with 
results  from  plant-food.  1  he  finer  parts 
of  coal  ashes  are  excellent  as  absorbents. 
You  can  keep  a  box  or  barrel  of  them 
handy  and  pour  over  them  house  slops  or 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  ashes 
absorb  this  rich  liquid,  and  when  dried 
can  be  broadcast  like  a  fertilizer.  We 
find  the  “clinkers”  excellent  for  piling 
around  trees. 

Plow  Notes. — The  following  note  from 
Maryland  gives  me  a  chance  to  explain. 

Some  years  ago  I  noticed  in.  the  Hope 
Farm  Notes  that  you  were  using  a  reversible 
sulky  plow.  I  have  been  thinking  of  order¬ 
ing  one,  for  I  do  hate  a  dead-furrow,  and  I 
like  more  power  than  two  horses  to  a  plow 
so  as  to  plow  deep,  but  thought  I  would 
consult  you  to  learn  how  you  liked  the  plow. 

I  noticed  recently  that  you  wrote  about  us¬ 
ing  a  plow  truck,  which  looks  as  though  you 
had  reverted  to  the  walking  plow.  Was  the 
sulky  reversible  plow  not  satisfactory  ?  Will 
sav  our  fields  are  large  and  soil  gravelly, 
with  some  stone.  I  am  a  young  man,  but 
have  been  reading  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  with  interest,  especially  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  farming  very  much  like 
you  on  Hope  Farm.  We  used  to  grow  mainly 
potatoes,  but  find  we  can  make  as  much  and 
do  it  easier  on  our  gravelly  soil  by  growing 
corn  and  hay  and  feeding  to  stock.  We 
devote  our  hill  land  to  pasture  and  apple 
trees,  using  t lie  mulch  method.  We  put  a 
little  mound  of  coal  ashes  around  some  of 
the  little  trees  to  prevent  mice,  and  to  our 
surprise  we  have  not  found  a  borer  in  those 
trees  in  the  two  years  since  the  ashes  were 
applied.  This  little  experience  leads  me  to 
wonder  if  wood  ashes  would  possibly  be  as 
good  as  the  potash  wash  you  have  been 
using.  We  are  trying  a  few  trees  this  year 
for  experiment,  anyhow.  H.  N.  M. 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  land  side 
walking  plow.  This  has  a  reversible  mold 
board.  You  plow  across  the  field,  turn 
around,  swing  over  your  mold  board  and 
come  back  in  the  same  furrows,  thus 
throwing  all  the  same  way.  I  found  this 
plow  a  little  heavier  to  pull  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  walking  plow,  and  it  does  not  turn 
the  furrows  as  well.  I  sold  it  and  bought 
a  reversible  sulky.  As  most  people 
know,  this  runs  on  wheels  with  two  plows 
which  can  be  raised  out  of  the  ground 
when  needed.  You  plow  across  the  field 
turning  the  furrow  to  the  right,  then 
raise  that  plow,  turn  around  and  lower 
the  other  and  back  in  the  same  furrow.  I 
found  this  a  great  implement.  I  would 
rather  work  three  horses  on  it.  When 
we  planted  our  orchards  all  over  the  hills 
I  sold  this  plow,  as  I  did  not  expect  to 
plow  much  more.  Now  I  wish  I  had  it 


back.  We  now  use  a  walking  steel  beam 
plow  with  the  trucks,  which  we  find  use¬ 
ful.  I  doubt  from  my  experience  if  there 
is  enough  lye  in  the  wood  ashes  to  do  the 
peach  borer  any  harm.  I  think  the  mound 
you  speak  of  helps  by  compelling  the 
moth  to  lay  her  eggs  higher  up  on  the 
trunk.  Her  instinct  is  to  lay  the  egg 
close  to  the  ground,  where  the  insect  has 
a  much  better  chance  to  get  in  his  deadly 
work.  When  hatched  higher  on  the  tree 
he  has  a  smaller  chance  for  his  life.  You 
interfere  with  the  instinct  of  either  a  moth 
or  a  man  and  you  will  interfere  with 
the  best  plans  they  are  capable  of  making. 

“The  Child  Crop.” — The  following  let¬ 
ter  from  Rhode  Island  is  a  big  idea  from 
a  small  State : 

The  recent  letter  from  the  Hope  Farm 
man,  telling  of  the  dissatisfaction  his  stories 
gave  to  some  practical  people,  leads  me  to 
write  a  word  of  appreciation  of  your  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  little  folks  and  the  home. 

As  you  say.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  truly  a  home 
paper  and  I  trust  it  will  never  become  less 
so.  I,  unfortunately,  have  no  children,  but 
I  feel  that  they  are  the  most  Important  crop 
that  our  land  can  raise,  and  no  amount  of 
time  or  trouble  should  be  spared  to  make  the 
crop  a  worthy  one.  The  story  of  the  man 
who  thrashed  his  wife  for  giving  milk  to  the 
baby  when  there  was  not  more  than  the  pup 
needed,  for  as  he  said,  a  baby  can  get  along 
somehow,  but  a  dog  had  fo  be  carefully 
treated  when  young,  or  it  would  not  amount 
to  anything,  is  too  truly  the  attitude  of 
many  otherwise  good  men,  who  will  take 
any  amount  of  trouble  to  improve  their 
coin  crop  or  tlteir  pigs,  but  expect  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  grow  into  good  men  and  women 
without  attention.  Take  all  the  space  you 
want  for  the  crop  of  humanity,  and  when 
you  hear  complaints,  remember  that  the 
kickers  are  usually  in  evidence,  while  only  a 
very  few  of  those  who  approve  will  let  you 
know  it. 

Some  men  certainly  do  love  a  dog.  As 
for  the  child  crop  I  do  not  know  what 
more  I  can  say  to  express  my  sentiments 
than  to  add  that  some  people  spoil  the 
crop  by  kindness.  We  met  a  woman  the 
other  day  who  confessed  that  she  could 
not  get  her  children  to  do  any  work  or 
useful  thing.  Nice  citizens  they  will 
make!  How  can  a  child  appreciate  its 
home  unless  it  can  feel  that  some  little 
part  of  that  home  is  due  to  its  own  labor 
and  self-denial? 

Gasoline  in  Incubators. — It  is  a  little 
late  for  incubators  now,  although  we  are 
running  ours  still.  I  print  the  following 
note  from  Illinois : 

I  see  that  you  have  been  having  trouble 
with  the  lamp  of  your  incubator.  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  to  remedy  that  trouble,  which 
I  can  best  do  bv  telling  what  I  did,  having 
had  the  same  trouble,  as  have  many  others 
from  what  I  hear  and  read.  There  is  a 
brooder  made  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  called  the 
suspension  brooder,  which  is  heated  with  a 
small  gasoline  burner.  I  ordered  one  of 
these  burners  and  fitted  it  to  the  incubator, 
and  it  works  perfectly.  One  tank  full  of 
gasoline  will  make  a  steady  heat  for  over  two 
days,  with  no  variation  in  temperature  ex¬ 
cept  what  may  be  caused  by  surrounding  con¬ 
ditions.  With  a  gasoline  burner  there  Is  no 
possibility  of  a  smoky  flame  and  clioked-up 
flues.  Why  makers  of  incubators  have  not 
adopted  gasoline  for  heating  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand:  it  is  far  safer  In  an  incubator  than  an 
oil  lamp  when  handled  properly. 

E.  A.  RIEHL. 

We  tried  every  way  to  make  the  old 
heater  work,  but  without  success.  We 
bought  a  new  heater,  fitted  it  to  the  incu¬ 
bator  and  started  again.  It  puffed  awhile 
and  then  settled  down  to  business,  and  is 
now  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  300 
eggs.  This  gasoline  talk  sounds  right. 

More  Apple  Pie. — I  regard  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  apple  eating  as  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation.  There  may  have  been  hearty 
apple  eaters  who  get  drunk,  commit  mur¬ 
der  or  otherwise  extinguish  themselves, 
but  I  haven’t  their  names  at  hand.  I 
believe  in  raw  and  baked  apples,  but  some 
people,  I  admit,  can  put  a  crust  on  a 
pie  that  seems  almost  like  a  new  halo 
around  the  apple.  We  .  mentioned  the 
failing  some  unhaltered  pies  have  of  let¬ 
ting  the  juice  run  away  in  the  oven — 
on  page  109.  At  once  men  and  women 
began  to  send  in  remarks  on  pie  making- 
some  of  which  are  printed  here.  Here  is 
one  from  a  pie  maker  of  60  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Think  of  the  good  citizenship 
her  pies  are  responsible  for: 

To  the  woman  from  Massachusetts  who 
wants  to  learn  how  to  make  apple  pies  so 
the  juice  will  not  run  out  in  the  oven  :  Se¬ 
lect  rather  deep  pie  plates,  put  In  the  under 
crust  and  trim  close  to  edge  of  plate.  In  ar¬ 
ranging  apples  In  pie  leave  a  small  vacant 
place.  In  center,  add  sugar,  spice  and  sift  a 
little  flour  over  to  thicken  the  juice.  Wet 
the  edge  of  under  crust  with  cold  water, 
then  put  on  the  top  crust  and  press  firmly 
together  the  two  crusts  around  edge  of  plate 
before  trimming  off.  Cut  a  slit  in  center 
of  top  crust,  an  Inch  or  more  long.  Bake 
In  a  moderately  heated  oven  and  your  pie 
will  be  all  right.  This  plan  is  good  for 
berry  pies,  which  are  even  more  liable  to 
leak  their  juice  in  the  oven.  The  juice  bub¬ 
bles  and  bolls  in  the  little  central  cavity, 
and  the  steam  escapes  through  the  opening 
above,  whereas  if  It  was  confined  it  would 
seek  to  escape  at  the  weakest  place  around 
the  edge.  I  should  not  think  the  children 
would  like  the  three  layers  of  crust  around 
the  edge  in  Aunt  Jennie’s  pies.  Ask  her  to 
trv  my  plan,  and  get  a  crust  which  the 
children  will  eat  up  clean.  From  a  Yankee 
housewife  who  has  made  pies  for  60  years. 
Just  think  of  the  time  and  reams  of  paper 
consumed  in  60  years  by  the  funnel  method. 

Then  comes  a  good  cook  from  Con¬ 
necticut  : 

I  notice  a  request  for  a  plan  to  keep  Juic” 


pies  from  running  over  in  the  oven.  Take 
a  strip  of  cloth  an  inch  wide,  and  wet  It 
In  cold  water,  and  lay  it  around  the  edge 
of  the  pie  so  that  the  edge  of  the  pie  will 
be  In  the  middle  of  the  strip  of  cloth  and  let 
the  ends  lap  an  inch  or  two.  I  have  never 
known  a  pie  to  run  through  the  cloth  though 
It  will  sometimes  burst  through  the  crust 
above  the  cloth  and  run  over,  but  this  is 
very  seldom.  l.  m.  w. 

The  same  plan  is  suggested  by  a  woman 
in  Michigan,  who  two  years  ago  asked 
how  to  make  fried  pies,  since  her  hus¬ 
band  remarked  about  those  his  mother 
used  to  make.  Then  comes  a  man  from 
Maine  with  a  suggestion  that  makes  my 
mouth  water.  I  will  add  that  several 
other  experts  have  told  me  how  they 
make  fine  pies — all  except  the  brains  and 
experience  which  go  under  the  crust : 

Please  ask  Mrs.  “IT.  G.”  to  try  making 
apple  pies  in  a  deep  dish  with  only  an  upper 
crust.  Just  slice  the  apples  and  lay  them 
in  the  dish,  but  do  not  use  any  under  crust. 
I  wish  you  would  try  it. 


All  Sorts. — A  discussion  of  this 
weather,  with  a  full  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  is  not  permitted  in  polite  society.  It 
is  still  raining  with  us,  and  between  show¬ 
ers,  a  cold,  dry  wind  is  blowing.  The 
strawberries  made  a  fine  growth,  and 
made  a  wonderful  bloom,  but  there  they 
have  stopped  with  practically  no  develop¬ 
ment  of  berry.  The  tomatoes — but  say, 
what’s  the  use?  Let’s  look  at  the  other 
side.  The  apple  trees  are  splendid.  I 
use  that  word  only  upon  special  occa¬ 
sions — since  an  orator  in  Mississippi  once 
made  a  speech  at  me  and  alluded  to  my 
“splendid  services  to  humanity.”  I  knew 
more  about  the  truth  of  those  services 
than  he  did.  Every  young  tree  we  planted 
this  year  has  started.  We  never  had. finer 
potatoes — and  there  I  stop.  I  notice  a 
strange  thing  in  the  meadows  thi.s  year. 
Where  they  were  not  top-dressed  with 
manure  or  fertilizer  the  clover  stands 
nearly  three  times  as  high  as  the  Tim¬ 
othy.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  the 
clover  stands  up  from  the  ground.  Where- 
ever  we  have  used  manure  or  fertilizer 
the  grass  has  jumped  nearly  up  to  the 
clover.  I  look  upon  this  as  proof  of  two 
claims  about  nitrogen.  The  clover  is 
evidently  able  to  get  it  during  this  cold 
season,  while  the  grass  cannot  touch  it. 
Where  we  have  supplied  soluble  nitro¬ 
gen  the  grass  has  quickly  found  it.  Thus 
a  cold,  wet  season  like  this  one  seems  to 
be  the  ideal  time  for  using  nitrate  of  soda 
on  grass.  No  matter  how  much  moisture, 
the  grass  cannot  develop  without  solub.e 
nitrogen,  and  in  a  cold  soil  the  grass  can- 
not  obtain  it  as  the  clover  does.  This 
year  apparently  the  clover  can  feed  itself 
better  than  the  Alfalfa.  .  .  .1  get  all 

sorts  of  questions,  but  now  and  then  there 
comes  a  “corker.”  A  man  wants  to  know 
what  he  shall  do  when  he  is  offered  a 
drink  of  liquor  out  of  a  bottle.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  sometimes  pulls  a  flask  out  of  his 
pocket  and  says :  “Have  something  on 
me!”  This  man  doesn’t  drink— but  what 
shail  he  do?  Now,  I  don’t  want  to  break 
up  any  old-established  habits  and  customs, 
but  I  know  very  well  what  I  would  do 
under  the  circumstances.  If  I  found  a 
bottle  of  liquor  on  the  farm  .1  would  at 
once  smash  it  against  the  rock  in  the  barn¬ 
yard.  That  article  is  contraband  of  war 
on  Hope  Farm.  If  a  man  offered  me  a 
drink  out  of  a  bottle  I  would  measure 
with  my  finger  at  least  two  good  inches 
of  the  stuff. '  If  he  thought  that  was  about 
right  for  me  I  should  say :  “Here’s  to  your 
health  1”  and  proceed  to  pour  it  rieht  on 
the  ground.  Then  I  would  return  his  bot- 
te  with  many  thanks.  Tt  would  certainly 
be  quite  to  liis  “health”  to  have  the  good 
old  earth  have  a  share  1  .  I  suggest  this 
practice  for  general  adoption,  h.  w.  c. 


SEEDING  FLAX  WITH  OATS. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  question  was  asked  about 
seeding  oats  with  flax  for  a  forage  crop: 

I  have  not  tried  sowing  flax  with  oats,  but 
have  made  extensive  experiments  in  sowing 
it  with  wheat,  and  I  would  expect  the  results 
to  lie  similar.  The  results  of  sowing  flax 
mixed  with  wheat  give  reasonably  good  yiuUls 
for  a  combined  crop,  although  not  quite  so 
good  on  the  average  as  when  the  two  crops 
were  seeded  separately  in  similar  acreage 
for  comparison.  We  found  that  the  flax  had 
a  little  shorter  growing  season  than  the 
wheat,  and  usually  seeded  it  a  week  to  10 
days  later  bv  cross-drilling  the  flax  about  the 
time  the  wheat  was  coming  through  the 
ground..  T  believe  that  the  same  method  will 
give  you  similar  returns  by  sowing  it  mixed 
■with  oats.  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  plan  is  not  practicable. 

N.  Dakota  Station.  J.  h.  siiepperd. 


Durable  Harness^ 

Your  harness  will  always 
look  well  and  wear  well, 
and  will  give  double  service 
if  treated  with 


Prevents  rotting.  Gives  a  glossy 
black  finish  Makes  leather 
soft,  strong  and  durable. 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

is  the  best  axle  lubricant.  Will 
not  gum  or  corrode.  Superior 
to  castor  oil  and  more  ecnomi- 

cal.  Sold  everywhere-eli 
sixes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CQU 

Incorporated  1 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  HaWagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’11  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Quincy, III. 


Try  it  Two\mrs 


Our  Guarantee  that  this  Buggy  will  stay  , 
right  for  that  time  is  backed  by  a  cash  bond  L 
of  $25,000.  Your  money  back  if  it  is  not  all  wel 
claim  for  it. 


Try  an 

Ander- 

ton 

30  Days 


With  your ' 
Money  in 
Your 
Pocket 


"Anderton”  Top  Buggy. 


Write  today  for  our  plan  and  140-page,  illustrated  I 
catalog.  The  “Anderton"  line  includes  Buggies,  I 
Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles  1 
Carts,  Harness,  etc. 

The  Anderton  Manufacturing  Co., 
19  Third  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  widej  The  Groove  protectg 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  (it 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  17  .'.  Havana,  HI. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheel*,  Steel  Tire#  on  -  $?.?(» 
With  Kubber  Tire*,  $  1 4.20.  I  mfg.  wheels  %  io4in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies  $28.75;  Harness  $4.90.  Write  for 
catlog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Kepnlr  Wheel*,  $5.00. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  \V.K*liOO15,CinciRnatlf0. 


THE  “RELIANCE”  HAY  PRESS 


while  cheaper  than  any 
other  machine  of  its  class, 
is  absolutely  reliable,  very 
substantial,  easiest  of  all 
hay  presses  to  operate: made 
to  last  a  lifetime.  12  sizes. 
Manufactured  only  by 

HOBSON  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA. 


You  will  be  convinced  that  you  can  carry  your 
Savings  account  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
with  the  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  of  New 
York  City  if  you  will  answer  tiieir  ad.  on  Page  4U8 
and  get  the  information  they  offer  to  send.— Adv. 


BALES' YSK  HAY 


•^frequently  18  and  20  tons.  Such  wonderful  re¬ 
cords  are  possible  because  our  Gem  Full  Circle 
Steel  Baler  has  a  30  inch  feed  opening,  making  it 
easy  to  charge  and  quick  rebounding  plunger  al- 
lowingtwo  charges  to  each  circle  of  team.  The 
|  patent  power-head  with  its  9  inch  trip  lever  arms 
enables  us  to  realize  the  greatest  baling  pressure 
I  ever  produced  in  a  similar  machine.  Wo  will 
save  you  $25  or  more  in  tirst  cost  and  much  more 
every  year  in  repairs  and  because  of  greater  ca- 
I  pacify.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  prices  and  a 
[  free  copy  of  f  ,-:-'  our  “Haler  Book.” 

|AA  NAT  r« 


!  1 


(r^ERTELv^S>'Co.,  Quincy,  Illv  ' 


bought  a 


BALING  PRESS 


and  found  it 


was  not  the  best  you  could  have  bought  for  the  money,  you  would  be 
sorry.  Our  presses  have  taken  so  many  first  prizes,  including 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  GRAND  PRIZE,  that  they  are  called 

WHITMAN’S  “WORLD’S  STANDARD” 

Ought  you  not  to  know  why  they  are  so  superior  before  you  buy 
a  press?  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  Presses  and  other  superior 
Agricultural  Machinery.  WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  St.  Louis 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 


We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col- 
limns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  22,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
11  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

T  hose  Seedless  apple  men  are  at  it  again.  They 
wrote  one  of  our  readers  in  Boston,  telling  him  as  an 
inducement  that  three  prominent  business  men  had  each 
bought  100  trees !  We  wrote  these  gentlemen  at  once, 
and  found  that  they  gave  orders  for  one  tree,  which  has 
not  yet  been  delivered !  From  all  we  can  learn  the 
Seedless  people  are  still  practicing  the  old  game  and 
using  the  old  circulars  ! 

* 

While  so  much  is  being  said  about  reclaiming  the 
arid  lands  by  running  water  over  them  let  us  not  forget 
how  swamp  lands  are  being  saved  by  taking  the  water 
out.  The  reclaiming  of  tracts  of  the  most  valuable 
land  in  Illinois,  land  that  never  has  been  broken  from 
the  creation,  is  the  newest  thing  in  farming  and  one  of 
the  best.  1  he  little  story  on  page  491  gives  an  idea 
of  what  is  being  done.  For  centuries  these  swamps  have 
been  storing  plant  food  away.  All  over  the  East  are 
swamps  and  low  places  with  soil  richer  than  average 
manure.  One  good  way  for  the  eastern  farmer  to 
compete  with  “Arid  America”  is  to  dry  out  that  part  of 
wet  America  which  lies  on  his  own  farm. 

* 

1  he  Michigan  State  Grange  has  selected  September 
30  for  the  purpose  of  improving  rural  cemeteries,  and 
will  call  it  Memory  Day.  Says  the  Grange  leaflet: 

Tt  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  Patrons  will  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  their  neighbors  and  in  some  way  beautify  the 
burying  grounds.  Clear  out  untidy  shrubbery  that  has 
grown  rampant;  repair  broken  gates  and  fences,  reset 
hitching  posts,  till  up  unsightly  boles  or  whatever  suggests 
itself  to  put  the  premises  in  more  orderly  condition. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  referred  to  such  work  as  this  more 
than  once,  and  we  cannot  commend  too  highly  this  ex¬ 
tension  of  Grange  work.  Many  a  dreary  country  grave¬ 
yard  could  be  transformed  by  a  little  intelligent  effort; 
native  plants  and  shrubs  are  well  fitted  for  its  adorn¬ 
ment,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  little  time  each  season 
may  transform  it  from  a  dreary  waste  to  “God’s  Acre 
beautiful.” 

* 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  year’s  grain 
crop  will  be  short.  Already  prices  of  flour  and  feed 
have  been  increased.  As  the  grain  is  out  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  hands,  the  advantage  of  this  increase  will  go  to 
dealers  and  speculators.  All  over  the  East  the  cold, 
wet  weather  has  delayed  or  prevented  corn  planting. 
Many  farmers  are  discouraged,  as  they  think  it  is  now 
too  late  to  mature  corn.  We  expect  to  continue  plant¬ 
ing  flint  corn  up  to  July  4,  trusting  to  a  late  Fall  to 
ripen  it.  This  flint  corn  may  yet  prove  the  salvation 
of  a  hill  farmer,  for  it  grows  rapidly  and  with  good 
culture  gives  a  surprising  yield.  At  Fig.  232,  page  490, 
is  shown  an  ear  (exact  size)  of  a  flint  corn  now  being 
planted  at  Hope  Farm.  This  is  part  of  the  crop  which 
Mr.  Carrington  Phelps  of  Connecticut  told  us  about  on 
page  410.  Mr.  Phelps  grew  201  bushels  of  ears  on 
an  acre !  It  may  be  hard  to  convince  some  farmers 
that  one  can  do  more  than  play  at  corn  growing  with 
such  small  ears,  but  if  they  give  these  flints  a  fair  trial 
they  will  be  surprised  at  the  result.  We  are  sure  to 
be  up  against  a  shortage  of  grain  and  high  prices. 
The  flint  corn  will  help  us  out  as  nothing  else  will. 


A  shipment  of  70,000  southern  daffodils,  which 
reached  Chicago  Easter  week,  sold,  we  are  informed, 
for  70  cents  less  than  the  express  charges.  The  same 
week  we  heard  of  a  consignment  of  2,700  violets  which 
sold  in  Philadelphia  for  $1.  Such  instances  may  aid 
reflection,  after  reading  some  of  the  accounts  so  often 
published  of  the  florists’  extraordinary  profits.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  and  women  making  a  comfortable 
living  by  producing  flowers,  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  a  number  whose  living  is  more  than 
comfortable,  but  there  are  also  florists  whose  position 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  small  farmer  on  a  mortgaged 
farm.  Economic  changes,  especially  such  matters  as 
fuel,  transportation,  and  increased  rates  on  glass  and 
other  building  materials,  affect  the  florist  very  seri¬ 
ously,  and  opportunities  for  persons  of  small  capital 
seem  more  restricted  than  a  few  years  ago.  We  think 
beginners  trying  to  work  into  this  line  should  always 
study  the  possibilities  of  the  local  market  before  endeav¬ 
oring  to  meet  the  competition  of  a  great  city. 

* 

We  get  a  little  nearer  the  core  of  that  Jersey  cattle 
tangle.  A  watch  might  be  out  of  order.  It  would  not 
be  an  exact  statement  to  say  the  watch  was  wrong.  If 
we  said  the  works  were  broken  we  would  come  nearer, 
but  when  we  learn  that  the  mainspring  is  broken  we 
know  the  small  point  which  discredits  the  whole  watch. 
We  have  talked  about  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  and  the  executive 
committee  much  as  we  would  about  the  watch  and  the 
“works.”  Mr.  Shannon’s  letter  (page  497)  puts  us 
closer,  for  we  are  told  that  Prof.  Henry  S.  Redfiehl 
plays  the  part  of  mainspring!  That  being  so  we  will 
drop  the  others  and  talk  straight  at  Prof.  Redfield. 
Very  likely  he  does  not  hear  what  people  outside  of 
his  executive  committee  are  saying.  When  a  man  un¬ 
dertakes  to  guide  the  commercial  destinies  of  a  great 
breed  of  cattle  by  giving  what  Mr.  Shannon  calls 
“opinion  .  .  .  both  moral  and  legal,”  he  takes  a 
large  contract,  and  ought  to  welcome  well-meant  advice 
and  honest  opinion.  He  will  therefore  be  glad  to  read 
this  note  from  a  New  York  dairyman: 

It  is  doubtless  superfluous  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  position  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  questions 
of  right  or  wrong.  I  wouldn’t  take  the  paper  if  it  did  not 
have  principles  worth  fighting  for.  As  regards  the  A.  .T.  C. 
C.,  I  am  waiting  for  the  new  registry  association,  -which  it 
seems  must  come  if  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  succeeds  In  committing 
suicide,  before  I  take  any  particular  fancy  for  registration 
papers. 

Now,  this  man  does  not  buy  $10,000  cows,  but  he  rep¬ 
resents  a  class  of  farmers  who  want  herds  of  butter 
makers  that  will  support  the  family.  We  are  told  that 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  this  country  are 
purebred.  The  future  market  for  breeding  cattle  must 
come  from  these  practical  men.  They  are  not  throwing 
away  money.  They  know  that  a  purebred  animal  may 
not  give  as  much  milk  as  one  of  their  grades,  yet  she 
may  be  worth  three  times  as  much  for  breeding  if  her 
pedigree  is  right.  Do  her  papers  tie  her  to  certain 
ancestors  that  are  known  to  be  great  producers?  A 
man  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  years  to  find  that  out  by 
testing  the  heifer  calves.  The  pedigree  and  transfer 
papers  must  be  as  sound  as  a  government  bond.  Prof. 
Redfield  and  the  man  who  sells  the  cow  are  responsible 
for  the  value  of  these  papers.  Talk  about  the  regis¬ 
tered  bull  being  half  the  herd — he  isn’t  as  responsible  for 
it  as  the  man  who  sells  him.  We  are  told  to  deal  onlv 
with  honorable  men.  Good  advice,  but  if  the  papers  do 
not  tie  the  man  to  the  cow  and  represent  his  character 
what  are  they  good  for,  and  how  can  they  reflect  the 
man’s  honor?  But  can  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  commit  suicide? 
Certainly — once  let  the  public  believe  that  they  care 
more  about  clearing  their  own  members  than  about 
keeping  their  records  pure  and  there  wouldn’t  be  much 
life  left.  It  is  evident  that  many  people  are  beginning 
to  think  so.  We  leave  these  thoughts  with  Prof. 
Redfield ! 

* 

We  are  quite  frequently  asked  questions  like  the  one 
printed  on  page  490.  Somehow  there  is  a  general  idea 
among  city  people  that  the  farm  can  and  will  provide 
for  all.  It  is  a  pretty  theory  to  say  that  a  lot  of  city 
workers  out  of  a  job  can  go  to  the  country  and  grow 
a  crop  through  the  growing  season.  We  have  asked 
the  officers  of  many  trades  unions  if  such  a  scheme 
could  succeed.  They  all  doubt  it,  saying  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  tried  by  the  typographical  union  could  not  be 
called  a  success.  It  is  this  experiment  which  Mr. 
Stewart  tells  us  about,  and  his  story'  is  the  real  thing. 
We  have  also  asked  opinions  from  a  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers,  hard-headed  business  men.  With  one 
accord  they  say  such  a  plan  would  fail.  Yet  out  of 
every  such  experiment  we  think  there  would  be  several 
men  who  would  remain  in  the  country  and  do  well 
there.  To  those  of  us  who  know  what  real  farm  work 
is,  and  how  much  skill  and  bulldog  courage  are  required 
to  fight  a  profitable  crop  through  from  planting  to  mar¬ 
ket,  it  seems  strange  that  people  should  suggest  farm¬ 
ing  as  an  occupation  for  a  company  of  ill-assorted  and 
untrained  workmen  who  do  not  go  to  the  country  for 
a  home. 


It  is  said  that  if  the  Federal  law  is  strictly  enforced, 
interstate  trade  in  ice  cream  will  be  Very  seriously  af¬ 
fected,  as  the  new  law  rules  that  ice  cream  must  con¬ 
tain  not  less  than  14  per  cent  butter  fat,  and  fruit  ice 
cream  12  per  cent.  Some  of  the  big  dealers  say  that  ice 
cream  containing  14  per  cent  fat  would  be  neither 
palatable  nor  profitable,  the  usual  average  of  what  they 
consider  good  cream  being  eight  per  cent  fat.  This  is  a 
good  standard  article,  made  from  wholesome  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Some  of  the  small  dealers  in  the  tenement  dis¬ 
tricts,  however,  make  “ice  cream”  with  from  one  to 
three  per  cent  fat,  using  skimmed  milk,  gum  traga- 
canth  and  lard  or  cocoa  butter,  flavored,  we  infer,  with 
pure  fruit  extracts  made  from  coal  tar.  The  Food  and 
Dairy  Commissioner  finds  a  good  deal  of  work  in  sup¬ 
pressing  these  frozen  frauds  every  Summer. 

* 

A  Western  man  who  is  a  good  observer  agrees  with 
what  we  say  about  the  need  of  “fixing  up”  and  beauti¬ 
fying  the  farm  home  and  the  town. 

I  quite  agree  agree  with  you  that  there  is  need  for  more 
of  this  work  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  our  country  is  new,  hut  it  is  due 
more  largely.  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  our  people  have 
been  so  intent  upon  making  money  that  they  have  missed 
many  of  the  better  things  of  life.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
too,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  that  in  the  small  towns 
and  cities  of  the  West  are  a  great  many  retired  farmers, 
men  who  have  lived  their  lives  on  the  farm  and  now  have 
either  rented  the  home  place,  or  have  turned  it  over  to  their 
children  and  have  moved  to  the  town  or  city.  These  retired 
farmers  are  not  interested  in  better  improvements ;  as  a 
rule  they  are  opposed  to  paved  streets  and  those  other 
things  which  make  the  more  attractive  cities. 

Now  then,  is  this  true  where  you  live?  If  so,  what 
reason  do  these  retired  farmers  give  for  their  action? 
We  want  to  know  the  motives  which  lie  below  the  deed ! 

* 

What  is  the  difference  between  grass  and  hay?  If 
we  understand  that  we  strike  the  first  principle  of 
hay  making.  Green  clover  contains  about  80  per  cent 
of  water,  while  good  clover  hay  contains  about  10 
per  cent.  Hay  making  consists  in  drying  the  water  out 
of  the  grass  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  dry,  brisk  wind 
is  more  necessary  to  hay  making  than  a  hot  sun,  as 
all  will  see  who  remember  what  excellent  hay  is  made 
in  the  shade  of  an  orchard  or  in  a  large  haycock  kept 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  If  we  look  at  a  plant 
under  a  microscope  we  can  find  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  and  the  stem.  Water  is  far  more 
readily  thrown  off  through  the  leaves,  and  to  cure  grass 
quickly  the  leaves  should  not  be  dried  first.  You  have 
probably  seen  clover  with  the  leaves  so  dry  that  they 
rattle  off,  yet  with  stems  so  wet  that  you  can  squeeze 
water  out  of  them.  That  was  because  the  leaves, 
spread  out  to  the  hot  sun  on  a  still,  day,  were  killed 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  throw  off  water.  Had  that 
clover  been  kept  in  cocks  or  windrows,  turned  over 
from  time  to  time,  the  leaves  would  have  kept  green 
and  would  have  “sweat  off”  most  of  the  water  in  the 
stems.  It  is  not  safe  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for 
hay  making,  but  in  most  cases  green  clover  and  grass 
will  make  much  better  hay  if  kept  in  bunches. 


BREVITIES. 

Think  of  the  grain  hills  this  Winter,  and  get  in  ail 
the  corn  you  can. 

It  is  said  of  the  night-hawk  in  the  South  that  it  asks 
less  of  men  and  gives  more  to  him  than  any  other  bird. 

“Vi  hat’s  in  a  name?”  Take  that  cow  “Dotshome  Har¬ 
mony.”  Who  will  claim  that  she  produces  harmony  in  any 
home? 

No  form  of  co-operation  can  succeed  without  at  least  one 
strong  and  dominant  mind  and  other  willing  and  appreciative 
helpers. 

A  New  Y’ork  subscriber  puts  it  this  way :  “It  seems  as 
though  the  man  upstairs  had  gone  away  and  left  the  faucet 
running.” 

“The  rumshops  got  it  ail.”  says  Mr.  Stewart  of  those 
men  who  after  farming  all  Summer  had  barely  car  fare  to 
the  city  left. 

Phosphorus  is  not  recommended  as  a  rat  poison.  Cases 
have  been  known  where  the  rats  carried  it  into  the  walls 
of  buildings  and  set  them  on  fire. 

Now  the  medical  men  declare  that  kissing  should  he  pro¬ 
hibited,  since  it  may  transmit  disease,  in  the  face  of 
a  storm  of  protest  they  modify  by  saying  that  a  “sterilizing 
gargle”  shpuld  be  used. 

Last  week  a  correspondent  told  us  how  he  plowed  under  a 
crop  of  vetch  and  obtained  an  enormous  growth  on  young 
peach  trees.  That  is  like  accepting  a  present  of  half  a  ton  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  We  hear  great  reports  from  this  vetch. 

A  California  rancher  has  produced  a  talking  chicken,  a 
cross  between  a  parrot  and  a  guinea  fowl,  we  are  told.  It 
will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by  those  who  keep  chickens  for 
society  only, 

Mr.  Van  Deman  recently  stated  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  retard  fruit  buds  in  Spring  so  as  to  hold  them  back 
from  a  late  frost.  It  seems  that  some  practical  orchard 
men  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  We  shall  hear,  later, 
what  they  say. 

Experiments  in  California  with  oranges  for  packing 
houses  show  that  only  2%  per  cent  of  sound,  unbrushed 
fruit  decayed  in  two  weeks.  Where  the  fruit  was  brushed 
the  loss  was  six  per  cent.  Where  it  was  bruised  when  put 
in  the  house  the  loss  was  37  per  cent.  The  brushing  in¬ 
creased  the  loss  by  actual  injury  or  by  spreading  decay. 
Fruit  that  Is  handled  least  keeps  best. 


.  190?, 
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FAIRNESS  FOR  THE  A.  J.  C.  C. 

A  Well-Known  Breeder  Talks. 

Are  3'0u  fair?  Let  your  readers  judge.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  Dawley  or  Rogers, .  neither  am  I  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  a  breeder  of 
the  best  “all  round  cow  on  earth,”  bar  none,  and  a  plain 
old  fogy  member  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
composed  of  about  450  as  fair-minded  men  and  women 
as  you  will  find  under  the  heavens.  We  try  to  do  right 
and  make  as  few  blunders  as  possible,  striving  to  main¬ 
tain  the  purity  of  registry  for  which  we  hold  our 
charter,  and  do  not  have  any  rights  whatever  to  act  as 
a  court  of  arbitration  or  a  collection  agency.  You  say 
Dawley  claimed  “not  to  be  afraid  of1  an  investigation.” 
Why  should  he  be,  if  honest?  You  have  taken  the 
case  from  the  jury  before  a  defense  is  offered,  act  as 
grand  jury  and  find  an  indictment,  and  say  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  that  we,  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  are  a  set 
of  rascals  and  shield  dishonesty.  Is  that  fair? 

But,  l  will  not  defend  the  Executive  Committee,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  E.  A.  Darling  and  Mr.  'C.  I.  Hood  are  known 
to  and  by  thousands  in  this  country  and  Europe,  but, 
you  probably  are  unaware  that  another  member  of  that 
board,  Prof.  Henry  S.  Redfield,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
filling  some  chair  on  law  (correct  title  unknown  to 
me),  in  Columbia  University,  an  honorable  gentle-man 
(put  that  hyphen  in),  is  depended  on  for  opinions  in 
such  matters,  both  moral  and  legal,  believes,  that  “if” 
there  was  sharp  dealings  on  one  side,  there  was  on  the 
other,  but  that  does  NOT  right  the  matter.  You  charge 
us,  the  whole  club,  with  being  crooked  through  our 
Executive  Committee.  Is  THAT  fair?  I  think  our 
whole  directory  should  have  been  called  together,  at 
least  all  facts  known  given  them  by  mail,  an  investiga¬ 
tion  promptly  gone  into,  and  quick  action  taken ;  they 
were  too  slow  to  suit  my  hot  Irish  blood.  If  you  want 
to  be  fair  to  us  (A.  J.  C.  C.),  start  an  inquest,  take  the 
depositions  of  facts  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  the  attor¬ 
ney  and  the  breeder.  Ask  (sworn)  Mr.  John  F.  White, 
of  Mt.  Morris,  about  rumors  of  a  chattel  mortgage  on 
engine  in  part  pay.  Get  affidavits  of  good  people  who 
are  intimate  with  Dawley  and  Rogers.  Then  publish 
these  m  full,  also  trace  that  report  by  express  and 
tell  us  if  lost  or  covered  up  as  you  repeatedly  have 
insinuated.  I  for  one  want  to  know  which  side  gets  an 
impartial  verdict.  My  draft  for  expenses  of  such  a 
decision,  to  be  published  in  full  in  The  R.  N  -Y  up  to 
$20  is  at  your  demand.  Sorry  it  could  not  be  more,  but 
I  am  not  a  so-called  “Pittsburg  millionaire.”  And  also 
regret  the  many  times  use  of  I.  Now,  Mr.  Editors, 
doubt  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  if  you  dare  publish 
verbatim  with  my  address.  If  not  send  it  back,  envelope 
enclosed.  R  F.  shannon. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  print  Mr.  Shannon’s  letter  just  as  he 
wrote  it.  J  he  Jersey  cow  has  proved  her  value.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Shannon’s  estimate  of  the  character  of 
members  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  We  feel,  however,  that  they 
have  been  put  in  a  wrong  position  by  Prof.  Redfield. 
We  have  before  this  referred  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  After  Mr.  Shannon’s  letter  we  talk  straight  at 
Prof.  Henry  S.  Redfield.  He  appears  to  be  the  man 
behind  the  _  resolution.”  We  never  asked  him  to  act 
as  a  collection  agency.  We  asked  if  he  could  make  the 
papers  fit  the  cows.  His  committee  could  not  do  so  * 

1  he  R.  N.-Y.  will  not  be  unfair  to  anyone.  We  have 

|t^e<\?UrT^aSe,  again  and  again-  Now’  will  Prof.  Red- 
field,  Mr.  Dawley  or  any  other  interested  party  tell  us 
definitely  where  we  have  done  them  injustice? 

As  for  Mr.  Dawley  and  an  investigation,  we  gave 
him  every  chance  to  settle  the  matter  before  his  name 
appeared  in  print.  At  the  State  Fruit  Growers’  meeting 
at  Penn  Yan  January  2  the  writer  suggested  an  inves- 
tigation  to  Air.  Dawley.  As  I  left  him  he  told  me  to 
submit  a  proposition.  On  January  4  I  wrote  him  among 
other  things  as  follows: 

o„^!l0WiT  up  our.  .conversation  of  Wednesday  evening,  I 
submit  tins  suggestion  for  a  settlement  of  the  trouble 
between  you  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

5  ou  select  a  man  and  let  Mr.  Rogers  select  one.  These 
two  men  together  nominate  four  veterinarians  and  seven, 
breeders.  Prom  the  number  thus  selected,  you  have  the 
privilege  of  rejecting  one  veterinarian  and  two  breeders, 
and  Mr.  Rogers  the  same.  That  would  leave  a  committee 
consisting  ot  two  veterinarians  and  three  breeders,  who 
ought,  by  this  method,  to  be  fair  and  impartial.  It  would 
be  better  to  have  these  men  taken  from  outside  the  State, 
and,  of  course,  they  should  not,  in  any  way  be  connected 
with  the  institutes  or  any  other  organizations,  which  enter 
into  the  public  life  of  New  York.  Let  these  five  men  go 
ahead  in  their  own  way  and  examine  the  cattle,  look  over 
evidence  and  compare  the  records.  Let  their  decision  bo 
final  and  the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  loser.  In  this 
way,  i  think,  a  fair  decision  could  be  made.  It  would  settle 
the  only  question,  which  concerns  us;  namely,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  mix-up  in  the  delivery  or  registraton  of  cattle. 

Of  course,  there  should  be  a  time  limit  for  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  work  should  be  done  promptly.  If  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  could  be  guaranteed,  The  R.  N.-Y.  would 
be  willing  to  wait  patiently  for  the  decision, 

I  nder  the  clrcumstanc.es,  I  think  it  would  be  to  your 
advantage  to  accept  and  promote  such  an  investigation, 
ion  insist  that  you  have  committed  neither  mistakes  nor 
wrong-doing.  It  will,  however,  as  you  well  know,  always 
leave  more  or  less  suspicion,  even  if  nothing  more  were  to 
be  said  publicly.  Your  own  friends  and  men  of  the  Institute 
force  appear  to  have  published  the  fact  of  your  connection 
with  the  case  widely.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  con¬ 
sider  it  our  duty  to  keep  after  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  until  some 
sort  of  an  investigation  is  made,  and  we  shall  certainly  do 
so.  if  such  a  committee  as  I  have  mentioned  were  to  decide  ■ 
in  your  favor  your  position  and  influence  would  be  higher 
than  ever  before. 

Will  Mr.  Shannon  or  Mr.  Dawley  say  there  is  any¬ 
thing  unfair  about  that?  It  would  have  settled  the  case 
inside  of  three  weeks,  and  settled  it  right.  Yet  Mr. 
Dawley  has  never  to  this  day  replied  directly  to  this 
suggestion.  He  only  wrote  a  short,  evasive  note  which 
meant  nothing  17  days  after  it  was  sent.  Mr.  Shannon’s 
offer  is  a  liberal  one.  No  one  unless  it  be  Prof.  Red¬ 
field,  is  satisfied  with  the  case  as  it  now  stands,  because 
it  has  opened  a  greater  question  than  ever — do  the 
papers  tie  the  man  to  the  coir?  If  Prof.  Redfield  does 
not  care  to  settle  this  we  might  suggest  that  Mr.  Shan¬ 
non  interest  Jersey  breeders  in  the  following:  Arrange 
for  an  open  and  full  investigation.  Have  no  secret 


sessions  or  jockeying.  Ask  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wilson,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
or  any  man  of  national  prominence  to  settle  the  ages 
of  the  cattle.  W e  do  not  care  who  does  it  so  long  as 
his  word  is  strong  enough  to  be  final.  Get  the  ablest 
breeders  in  the  country,  and  let  them  examine  the 
papers  and  Mr.  Dawley’s  records,  to  see  if  they  fit  the 
co^vs.  Ask  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  to  name  a 
lawyer  strong  enough  for  the  Supreme  bench  to  hear 
the  testimony  and  sift  it.  Put  the  case  up  to  these  men 
openly  and  without  any  bluffing  or  wire-pulling.  Mr. 
Shannon  and  his  friends  may,  if  they  care  to,  pay  the 
expense  of  presenting  the  case  of  the  A.  J.  C  C.  As 
Mr.  Rogers  may  not  feel  able  to  present  his  case  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  pay  the  cost  of  it.  It  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  to  Jersey  breeders  whether  the  engine  or  the 
cattle  were  mortgaged,  but  it  does  make  a  world  of 
difference  whether  Prof.  Redfield  is  right  or  wrong  in 
leaving  the  case  as  it  is  now.  Let’s  settle  this  and  settle 
it  right ! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — One  man  is  dead,  a  child  will  probably  die 
and  several  pther  children  are  in  a  serious  condition  at  the 
farm  of  John  Montgomery,  at  Trucksville,  Pa.,  as  a  result 
of  eating  pie  containing  arsenic.  The  housekeeper,  who 
baked  the  pie,  mistook  the  arsenic  for  baking  powder.  Cans 

containing  both  were  on  the  same  shelf . The 

action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  abolishing  commuters’ 
tickets  after  October  20  will  be  bitterly  fought  by  the  sixty 
thousand  commuters  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  ‘backed  by 
tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  commuters  declare  that 
they  will  boycott  the  railroad.  Following  the  lead  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  com¬ 
pany  June  5  filed  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  at  Philadelphia,  attacking  the  constitutionality  of  the 
two-cont  fare  law  passed  by  the  Legslature.  Other  railroads 
in  the  State  are  expected  to  take  similar  action.  .  .  That 

the  railroads  of  Nebraska  believe  they  cannot  endure  the 
loss  in  revenue  caused  by  the  2-cent  passenger  rate  law  and 
that  they  will  probably  at  some  time  in.  the  near  future 
attack  the  law  in  the  courts,  was  clearly  indicated  June  5 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  by  the  action  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railroads  at  a  session  of  the' 
Nebraska  Railroad  Commission.  John  N.  Baldwin,  general 
solicitor  of  the  Union  Pacific,  presented  to  the  commission 
a  written  notice  and  protest  to  the  effect  that  the  Union 
Pacific  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  form  and  forum 
would  contest  the  2-cent  law  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
confiscatory.  The  Rock  Island  filed  a  similar  notice  and 
protest.  It  is  said  that  the  Burlington  and  other  railroads 
will  join  in  the  attack  on  the  law.  Railroad  men  are  almost 
unanimous  in  the  belief  that  in  none  of  the  Western  States, 
if,  indeed,  in  any  State,  is  the  2-cent  rate  compensatory. 

.  .  .  .  Fire  broke  out  in  the  elevator  shaft  of  the  Smith 

Table  Company  plant  at  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  and  caused 
about  $100,000  damage  before  it  was  got  under  control  The 
table  factory,  the  Bellinger  Box  Factory  and  several  smaller 
concerns  and  stores  were  burned.  .  .  .  .Tune  5  Alfred 
Horsley,  alias  Harry  Orchard,  went  on  the  stand  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  as  a  witness  against  W.  D.  Ilaywood,  and  made  con¬ 
fession  of  a  long  list  of  revolting  crimes.  These  are  the 
principal  crimes  to  which  Orchard  confesses.  Blew  up  the 
mill  of  the  SulMvan  and  Bunker  Hill  mines  at  Warder, 
Idaho,  on  April  29,  1899 :  killing  two  men.  Exploded  a 
bomb  in  the  Vindicator  mine  at  Bull  Head,  near  Cripple 
Creek,  in  1903,  killing  Superintendent  McCormick  and  Mel 
Beck,  a  shift  boss.  Shot  and  killed,  in  Denver,  in  1904, 
Lytle  Gregory,  a  deputy  sheriff,  who  had  been  active  In  seek¬ 
ing  out  perpetrators  of  crimes  in  the  mining  regions.  Blew 
up.  in  1904,  the  railroad  station  at  Independence,  Col.,  and 
a  train  standing  by  it,  on  which  were  100  non-union  miners, 
killing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  men.  In  the  same  year  in 
Sain  Francisco,  maimed  for  life  Frederick  Bradley,  a  mine 
boss  who  had  been  against  the  union  in  klalio,  by  planting 
a  bomb  so  that  Bradley  exploded  it  when  he  opened  the 
door  to  leave  home  on  a  morning.  Attempted  to  assassinate 
with  dynamite,  in  1904,  Gov.  Peabody,  of  Colorado,  but  was 
foiled :  later  tried  to  shoot  Gov.  Peabody,  also  tried  to 
murder  other  prominent  men.  Killed  at  ‘  Denver,  a  man 
named  Wollv.  in  one  of  several  attempts  to  assassinate 
Judge  Gabbert,  Wolly  falling  into  a  trap  set  for  the  jurist. 
Tried  to  assassinate  Sherman  Bell,  former  Adjutant-General 
of  Colorado.  Second  attempt  to  assassinate  Judge  Goddard, 
by  dynamite.  The  crowning  crime  was  committed  at  Cald¬ 
well,  Idaho,  in  1905,  when  Orchard  assassinated  ex-Gov. 
Steunenberg.  .  .  .  June  8  a  cloudburst  struck  Grady ville, 

Ky.,  houses,  barns  and  growing  crops  were  swept  away,  and 
21  persons  killed.  On  the  same  date  tornadoes  caused  great 
loss  in  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana.  At  New  Minden,  Ill., 
four  persons  were  killed.  Eleven  years  ago  New  Minden 
was  struck  bv  a  tornado  and  four  or'  five  persons  were  killed 
and  a  score  or  more  were  injured.  At  that  time  the  tornado 
demolished  nearly  every  building  In  the  village.  At  York, 
Ind.,  two  persons  were  killed  and  much  property  destroyed. 

.  .  .  .  The  steam  launch  of  the  battleship  Minnesota, 

stationed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  disappeared  the  night  of  June  10 
during  a  trip  from  shore  to  the  ship,  and  seven  officers  and 
five  men  are  missing.  How  the  launch,  buoyed  by  airtight 
compartments,  could  have  been  sunk  is  a  matter  of  much 
speculation.  One  theory  is  that  it  was  cut  down  bv  a 
passing  vessel,  and  another  is  that  the  boiler  exploded,"  de¬ 
stroying  the  launch  and  killing  the  occupants.  Those  in  the 
launch  must  have  received  injuries,  otherwise  some  of  them 
would  have  swam  ashore.  .  .  .  Senator  John  Tyler  Mor¬ 

gan  of  Alabama  died  at  Washington,  June  11.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  cause  of  death  was  heart  disease.  Senator  Morga/n  was 
,84  vears  of  age.  He  had  been  confined  to  his  home  in 
Washington  for  two  months.  John  Tyler  Morgan  was  born 
at  Athens,  Tenn.,  June  20,  1824,  but  went  to  Alabama  when 
nime  years  old.  Since  then  he  had  his  home  at  Selma,  Ala., 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1S45.  He  took  an  early 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  had  an  honorable  and  promin¬ 
ent  place  in  all  the  great  questions  which  divided  sections 
and  parties  since  his  advent  to  manhood.  His  most  notable 
fights  since  the  famous  canal  debates  were  those  on  the 
arbitration  and  the  Santo  Domingo  treaties.  On  both  he 
took  a  strong  position  against  the  Administration,  and  was 
the  most  potent  factor  the  Administration  had  to  combat 
Some  idea  of  Senator  Morgan’s  services  can  be  gained  by  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  committees  on  which  he  has  served 
prominently:  Foreign  Relations,  Public  I.ands,  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs.  Claims  Against  Nicaragua,  Pacific  Railway,  Fisheries, 
Interoceanic  Canals,  Coast  antf  Insular  Surveys.  On  several 
of  these  committees  Senator  Morgan  served  from  six  to  ten 
terms.  Senator  Morgan  was  one  of  the  great  orators  of  the 
Upper  House.  Age  did  not  dim  his  faculties  or  wither  the 
infinte  variety  of  his  topics.  1-Te  was  able  to  speak  inter¬ 
estingly  and  at  indefinite  length  upon  almost  any  subject 
that  could  be  brought  before  the  Senate,  and  the ‘range  of 
his  information  was  extraordinary. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Washington  sheep  owners  have 
filed  two  suits  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  compulsory  sheep-inspection  law 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Oregon  Legislature.  The 
plaintiffs  are  all  members  of  the  Wenaha  Woolgrowers’ 
association.  The  complainants  recite  that  in  order' to  take 
their  sheep  from  Washington  to  their  herding  grounds  in 
the  Wenaha  forest  reserve,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  Umatilla 
County.  Here  they  are  confronted  by  the  authorities,  who 
insist  on  a  strict  observance  of  the  State  law  for  inspectin'* 
sheep.  The  plaintiffs  allege  that  the  law  as  enacted  is 
harsh  and  unreasonable  and  illegal,  in  that  it  is  contrary  to 
those  clauses  in  the  constitution  which  provide  that  the 
citizens  of  one  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States. 

About  150  pupils  have  registered  for  the  Summer  School 
of  Agriculture  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
The  great  majority  of  these  are  teachers. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  hold 
a  demonstration  meeting  on  the  grounds  of  Ihe  Housatonic 
Agricultural  Society  at  Great  Barrington,  June  25, 


CROP  NOTES. 


Shall  we  get  any  Summer?  Apple  trees  are  still  id 
bloom,  June  7.  Corn  planted  weeks  since  is  still  hidden  in 
the  ground,  and  I  think  will  have  to  be  replanted,  also 
beans,  cucumbers  and  squash.  x  m 

Massachusetts. 

Spring  is  very  backward,  not  much  corn  planted  yet 
(June  7).  Meadows  are  a  very  good  color,  but  the  growth 
is  short:  pastures  are  short.  Apples  are  just  nicely  in 
bloom.  Plums  and  pears  are  reported  frozen.  Potatoes  not 
all  planted  yet;  nothing  seems  to  gow  very  much  as  it  is 
so  cold  and  wet.  Dairymen  are  getting  $1,17  per  hundred 
for  milk,  except  those  who  sell  on  test.  e  e  s 

East  Meredith,  N.  Y. 


BITS  OF  LAW . 

Legality  of  Deed  of  Gift. 

•  ma^es  deed  of  property  to  son,  and  keeps  deed 

in  his  desk ;  at  his  death  it  is  still  there.  It  seems  to  be 
the  intent  of  father  that  son  should  have  the  land  after 
his  death.  T 

New  York. 

All  deeds  require  that  they  should  be  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered,  ibis  deed  was  not  delivered;  it  was  kept  in  the 
possession  of  the  father  and  might  be  destroyed  at  any 
time.  Ihe  father  should  have  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
i?  delivered  it  to  son  with  understanding  that 

it  will  be  effectual  only  at  death.  This  is  a  wise  wav  to 
dispose  of  an  estate,  but  it  must  be  done  legally.  Notes 
T  'lli  be  de  lvered  to  be  binding  on  the  maker  even  before 


Preparing  a  Will. 


Is  it  legal  for  a  person  to  write  his  own  will,  and  if  . said 
person  has  no  child,  can  he  leave  a  certain  portion  of  estate 
to  a  part  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  exclude  others? 
if  not,  what  is  the  legal  consideration? 

New  York, 

would  be  perfectly  legal  for  a  person  to  write  his  own 
\vlll  but  the  law  requires  that  the  will  shall  be  signed  bv 
!J>Ltesta  the  presence  of  not  less  than  two  witnesses. 

* lla  usual  and  proper  form  is  to  follow  the  signature  of  the 
testator  with  these  words.  “We  hereby  attest  that  the 
foregoing  instrument  was,  at  the  date  thereof,  in  our 

piesenee,  signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  bv _ — 

the  above  named  testator  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament 
and  we  have  at  his  request,  and  in  his  presence,  and  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  signed  our  names  as  witnesses 
thereto,  this  day  of  —  A.  D.,  19 — Witnesses  to  siem 
theii  names  and  addresses.  You  can  devise  vour  pronertv 
to  whom  you  choose,  and  exclude  anyone  except  your  wife. 

Another  Fence  Question. 

My  neighbor  has  almost  no  fence  between  my  pasture  and 

!nanrimead0^' ^  tleiL\  no  fence  whatever  between  his 
a“d  the  road  If  my  cows  get  out,  who  is  respon- 
tr  fur  n  't  dama£e  they  may  do  other  neighbors,  he  or  -I  ? 
How  shall  I  go  at  it  to  make  him  build  a  fence?  I  like  to 
live  at  peace  with  all  my  neighbors,  but.  I  would  like  to 
have  my  cows  stay  in  their  own  pasture.  p  h  s 

Each  prop.erty  owner  must  maintain  proper  division  fences 
In  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  so  the  adjoining  owner 
may  call  upon  the  fence  viewers  of  the  town  to  inspect  the 
fence,  examine  witnesses  and  file  a  report  of  their  findings 
with  the  town  clerk.  All  the  costs  are  on  the  owner  refus¬ 
ing  to  do  his  part  and  the  outlay  for  a  proper  fence  is 
borne  equally  by  the  adjoining  owners.  In  this  case  the 
neighbor  may  become  liable  for  damage  resulting  in  permit 
ting  a  fence  so  poor  that  cattle  can  i?am  about  on  land 
of  third  parties  Write  your  neighbor,  keeping  a  copy  of 
your  letter,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  his  risks.  y 

Line  Fence  Queries. 

Some  time  ago  I  sold  part  of  my  farm  where  it  is  mv 
S  ipi  fliCe  build  tlie  line  fence.  In  rebuilding  the 
fence  should  I  make  as  much  fence  as  before,  or  outfit  mv 
neighbor  to  build  half  the  line  fence  remaining between  us’ 
Accotding  to  tradition  a  former  owner  of  an  adjoining  farm 
when  relaying  rail  fence  between  the  farms,  about  half  a 
century  ago,  put  the  fence  over  on  to  his  neighbor’s  in  mi 

E<S  r\v? 

w.!1  m3’ ne,Bbbor  ,o  av“ 

bumTaV ?SuPaa«°^S  ‘tTtauSTbSt'talf" f?r  to 
ffflTSUSrS  r  ss 

?®lKhbT  can  build  the  fence  himself  under  aiRhoritTof 

nh4.fc?sCetoerrSitand  C0HeCt  the  cost  frpm  tle  iffifrlrfi 


we  out  here  think  it  will  take  lots  hf  Uope  ,Farm  Notes 

s  ,n-  & 

rs?  oi?  r-nSr  s 

Z  w/have 

and  we  have  clover  that  will  have  to  be  cut  ?n  June  and 
a  few  ripe  strawberries.  I  have  lived  in  Washington 
years,  and  last  Winter  was  the  first  Winter  that  mv  Chrvsan 
themums  winter-killed,  but  with  our  nice  “Late  the 
farmers  have  some  drawbacks.  One  is  high  taxes  in  this 

nmi  «  arvh-T’  and  the  Iand  belli  at  such  a  high  price 
This  Spring  has  been  very  dry;  our  gardens  are  in  need 
of  rain  now.  hope  It  will  come  soon.  mrs  s  n  m 

Snohomish,  Wash.  u-  M’ 

INDIANA  FARMS. — The  article  from  the  Illinois  fruit 
grower,  page  393,  and  the  replies  he  received  interested  me 
greatly.  I  made  careful  inquiries  about  several  different 
locations  before  I  decided  to  settle  here  norm -men  tiv 
and  I  believe,  all  things  being  considered,  that  this  countrv 
has  as  tew  drawbacks  and  as  many  real  good  advantages  as 
almost  any  country  can  offer.  All  kinds  of  stock  and 
adapted  to  the  temperate  climate  thrive  here,  and  genera 
farming  is  carried  on  extensively.  Well  improved"  lands 
sell  at  very  reasonable  figures ;  not  as  cheap  as  those  men 
t’0I1(;d  Connecticut,  but  when  we  give  the  matter  due 
consideration  does  it  pay  a  man  who  expects  to  make  bio 
ving  and  lav  up  a  few  hundred  a  year  from  his  labor  on 
the  farm  to  invest  in  any  uncertainties?  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  most  careful  inquiries  concerning  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  found  the  cheap  land  there  was  of  very  poor 
quality  while  good  land  sold  for  two  or  three  times  the. 
price  of  land  here.  I  think  for  general  farming,  good 
markets  and  the  generally  good  yield  from  year  to  year 
°l!L coantr-V  here  in  Northern  Indiana  compares  favorably 
with  others.  Fruit  does  well  here,  and  most  farms  furnish 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  owner  with  good  varieties 
The  land  is  somewhat  rolling  through  this  section,  but  of 
splendid  soil  free  from  rocks,  etc.  Most  farms  have  some 
timber  which  makes  building  cheaper.  Schools  and  social 
conditions  are  also  good.  T  »  „  * 

Noble  County,  Ind. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

PLANTING. 

Who  would  lx*  planted  chooseth  not  the  soil 
Or  here  or  there, 

Or  loam  or  peat, 

Wherein  he  best  may  grow 
And  bring  forth  guerdon  of  the  planter’s 
toil — 

The  Ely  is  most  fair, 

But  says  not  “I  will  only  blow 
Upon  a  southern  land”;  the  cedar  makes  no 
coil 

What  rock  shall  owe 
The  springs  that  wash  his  feet ; 

The  Crocus  cannot  arbitrate  the  foil 
That  for  his  purple  radiance  is  most  meet — 
Lord,  even  so 
I  ask  one  prayer, 

The  which  if  It  be  granted, 

It  skills  not  where 

Thou  plantest  me,  only  I  would  he  planted. 

_ Thos.  Edward  Brown,  Vicar  of  Kirk 

Braddan  (1830-1897). 

* 

It  is  several  years  since  we  first  gave 
the  recipe  for  or-ra-cur,  as  its  originator 
called  it,  but  it  has  often  been  asked  for 
since*  and  the  time  for  making  this  de¬ 
licious  preserve  will  soon  be  here.  It 
calls  for  five  pounds  of  red  currants,  five 
pounds  of  sugar,  the  juice  and  grated 
rinds  of  three  oranges,  one  pound  of 
raisins,  chopped  and  stoned.  Boil  all  to¬ 
gether  for  20  minutes,  and  put  away  in 
jelly  glasses. 

Ordinary  pillow  shams  are  often  rather 
a  nuisance  to  keep  in  place ;  we  have  been 
trying  a  pillow  valance,  which  is  especial 
ly  suited  to  a  metal  bed.  It  is  simply  a 
deep  flounce  of  white  lawn  strung  on  a 
tape  extending  across  the  head  of  the  bed, 
completely  covering  the  pillows.  1  he 
tape  is  drawn  tight,  and  the  casing  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  loose  to  permit  the  valance  to  be 
drawn  aside  without  effort.  It  is  simply 
pushed  to  one  side  when  the  bed  is  occu¬ 
pied,  and  is  then  easily  drawn  back  into 
place  when  the  bed  is  made  up. 

* 

What  the  city  dealers  describe  as 
“Summer  furniture”  is  usually  designed 
for  country  houses,  and  the  woman  who 
lives  in  the  country  all  the  year  round 
will  find  much  of  it  quite  suited  to  her 
conditions— only,  unfortuntely,  it  is  likely 
to  be  beyond  her  purse.  Light-colored 
enameled  wood  and  rattan  appear  in 
many  styles,  the  rattan  coming  in  all  sorts 
of  delicate  colors;  in  the  backs  of  chairs 
and  lounges  the  rattan  is  often  woven 
into  lace-like  patterns.  Dining-room  fur¬ 
niture  designed  for  country  houses  is 
often  a  sort  of  modified  mission  style  in 
quartered  oak,  with  rush  or  cane  seats, 
or  a  Colonial  model  of  white  enameled 
wood,  with  rush  seats.  Bedsteads  of 
enameled  wood  are  sometimes  trimmed 
at  the  head  and  foot  with  panels  of  cre¬ 
tonne  or  of  woven  cane.  1  here  seems  a 
revival  of  demand  for  wooden  bedsteads, 
in  place  of  the  familiar  brass  and  iron. 
Our  choice  for  bedroom  furniture  is  al¬ 
ways  white  enamelled  wood,  which  does 
not  necessarily  mean  great  expense ;  an 
old-fashioned  painted  set  can  be  renewed 
in  this  way  to  the  great  improvement  of 
its  appearance. 

|  Here  is  what  President  Roosevelt  said 
about  the  farm  home,  in  his  speech  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College; 

'Hie  best  crop  is  the  crop  of  children  ,  the 
best  products  of  the  farm  are  the  men  and 
women  raised  thereon,  and  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive  and  practical  treatises  on  farming,  neces- 
,  sary  though  they  be,  are  no  more  necessary 
\  than  the  books  which  teach  us  our  duty  to 
n  our  neighbor,  and  above  all  to  the  neighbor 
-  who  is  of  our  own  household.  You  young 
‘  men  and  women  of  the  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  colleges  and  schools — and  for  that 
matter,  you  who  go  to  any  college  or  school- 
must  have  some  time  for  light  reading;  and 
there  is  some  light  reading  quite  as  useful 
as  heavy  reading,  provided  of  course  that  you 
do  not  read  in  a  spirit  of  mere  vacuity.  .  . 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  those  hysterical  and 
foolish  creatures  who  wish  women  to  attain 
to  easy  lives  by  shirking  their  duties.  I  have 


as  hearty  a  contempt  for  the  woman  who 
shirks  her  duty  of  bearing  and  rearing  chil¬ 
dren,  of  doing  her  full  housewife's  work,  as 
I  have  for  the  man  who  is  an  idler,  who 
shirks  his  duty  of  earning  a  living  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  his  household,  or  who  is  selfish 
or  brutal  toward  his  wife  and  children.  I 
believe  in  the  happiness  that  comes  from  the 
performance  of  duty,  not  from  the  avoidance 
of  duty.  But  I  believe  also  in  trying,  each 
of  us,  as  strength  is  given  us,  to  bear  one 
another’s  burdens;  and  Ibis  especially  in  our 
own  homes.  No  outside  training,  no  co-opera¬ 
tion,  no  Government  aid  or  direction  can 
take  the  place  of  a  strong  and  upright  char¬ 
acter;  of  goodness  of  heart  combined  with 
clearness  of  head,  and  that  strength  and 
toughness  of  fibre  necessary  to  wring  suc¬ 
cess  from  a  rough  work-a-day  world.  Noth¬ 
ing  outside  of  home  can  take  the  place  of 
home.  The  school  is  an  invaluable  adjunct 
to  the  home,  but  it  is  a  wretched  substitute 
for  it.  The  family  relation  is  the  most  fun¬ 
damental,  the  most  important  of  all  rela¬ 
tions.  No  leader  in  church  or  state, 
in  science  or  art  or  industry,  how¬ 
ever  great  his  achievement,  does  work  which 
compares  in  importance  with  that  of  the 
father  and  the  mother,  “who  are  the  first  of 
sovereigns  and  the  most  divine  of  piiosts. 

The  President  also  bad  this  to  say  of 
the  farmer’s  wife: 

And,  most  important  of  all,  I  want  to 
say  a  special  word  on  behalf  of  the  one  who 
is  too  often  the  very  hardest  worked  laborer 
on  the  farm — the  farmer’s  wife.  Reform,  like 
charity,  while  it  should  not  end  at  home, 
should  certainly  begin  there,  and  the  man, 
whether  he  lives  on  a  farm  or  in  a  town, 
who  is  anxious  to  see  better  social  and  econ¬ 
omic  conditions  prevail  through  the  country 
at  large,  should  be  exceedingly  careful  that 
they  prevail  first  as  regards  his  own  woman¬ 
kind.  I  emphatically  believe  that  for  the 
great  majority  of  women  the  really  indis¬ 
pensable  industry  in  which  they  should  en¬ 
gage  is  the  industry  of  the  home.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course,  but  exactly  as  the  first 
duty  of  the  normal  man  is  the  duty  of  being 
a  home-maker,  so  the  first  duty  of  the 
normal  woman  is  to  he  the  homekeeper,  and 
exactly  as  no  other  learning  is  as  important 
for  tlie  average  man  as  the  learning  which 
will  teach  him  how  to  make  bis  liveli¬ 
hood,  so  no  other  learning  is  as  important 
for  the  average  woman  as  the  learning  which 
will  make  her  a  good  housewife  and  mother. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  she  should  be  an 
overworked  drudge. 

I  have  hearty  sympathy  with  the  move¬ 
ment  to  better  the  condition  of  the  average 
tiller  of  the  soil,  of  the  average  wageworker, 
and  I  have  an  even  heartier  sympathy  and 
applause  for  the  movement  which  is  to  better 
the  condition  of  their  respective  wives.  There 
is  plenty  that  is  hard  and  rough  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  the  necessary  work  of  actual  life, 
and  under  the  best  circumstances,  and  no 
matter  how  tender  and  considerate  the  hus¬ 
band,  the  wife  will  have  at  least  her  full 
share  of  work  and  worry  and  anxiety  ;  hut  if 
the  man  is  worth  his  salt  he  will  try  to  take 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  burden  off  the 
shoulders  of  his  helpmate. 


did  the  work.  1  hey  didn’t  intend  to  be 
mean,  but  it  was  because  they  didn’t  put 
themselves  in  my  place,  and  realize  what 
I  had  given  up.  T  he  habit  of  possession 
is  strong  in  men.” 

“That’s  so,”  I  said,  “for  when  we  were 
children  Father  sometimes  gave  us  things 
that  same  way.  One  time  he  brought  in 
a  weakly  lamb  and  gave  it  to  me,  and  I 
fed  it  warm  milk  with  a  spoon,  but  when 
it  grew  lusty  and  plump  he  sold  it  to  the 
butcher  and  kept  the  money,  telling  me  he 
would  give  me  another  some  day.  Poor 
Father  needed  all  the  money  we  could 
raise,  but  many  a  boy  and  girl  has  turned 
from  farm  life  just  for  that  very  tiling. 
Money  is  made  clerking  or  typewriting, 
and  they  will  not  stay  where  they  cannot 
have  a  little  independence.  So  they  put 
up  with  third-rate  boarding  houses  at  high 
prices  and  forget  the.  fresh,  pure  air  and 
food  of  the  homes  they  have  left.  No 
one  can  be  blamed  for  wanting  to  feel 
that  what  he  has  he  owns,  for  it  is  not  a 
thought  of  age  or  youth,  but  to  have  a 
little  independence.  You  should  have 
gone  out  and  fed  those  Rocks,  Cousin  El¬ 
len ;  it  would  give  you  an  interest  in  life 
to  gather  the  eggs  and  send  them  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  if  you  like  I’ll  give  you  a,  hen 
and  seven  chickens  to  start  afresln 

Before  she  left  her  face  was  brighter, 
and  the  motherly  hen  and  half-grown 
cmcks  did  not  seem  disturbed  by  the 
transfer. 

It  is  just  these  things  that  made  me  urge 
Brother  to  deal  fair  with  the  boys  and 
recognize  their  rights,  for  they  will  soon 
be  thinking  of  their  own  future,  and  1  do 
not  want  them  to  have  too  many  regrets. 
Sherman  and  Grant  are  very  proud  of 
their  apple  trees  that  were  loaded  with 
blossoms  this  year  and  set  a  good  deal  of 
fruit,  but  Cleveland’s  tree  is  unfruitful 
and  I  fancied  did  not  look  healthy.  But 
I  did  not  say  anything  until  he  asked  one 
day:  “Can  I  do  anything.  Auntie,  to 

make  my  tree  have  some  apples?”  and  I 
told  him  to  treat  it  as  we  did  little  boys— 
feed  it  well  and  keep  it  clean.  This 
caused  him  to  examine  it  closely,  and  we 
found  it  was  covered  with  scale,  so  on 
washing  day  l  gave  him  a  pailful  of  suds 
in  which  had  been  dissolved  some  wash¬ 
ing  soda,  lie  mixed  a  tablespoonful  of 
kerosene  in  a  little  milk,  and  stirred  all 
together,  then  with  a  soft  brush  scrubbed 
the  bark  of  limbs  and  branches.  Already 
the  leaves  respond  to  the  treatment,  and 
another  season  may  bear  evidence  of  im¬ 
provement.  So  many  things  have  to  be 
attended  to,  if  we  hope  for  good  results. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEAWT. 


GREATER  EARNINGS 

with  less  risk  and  less  trouble.  Our  fourteen 
years’  record,  certified  to  by  patrons  in  every 
State,  gives  ample  assurance  that  small  savings 
entrusted  to  us  arc  better  invested  and  earn 
more  than  when  locally  employed. 

A 

YEAR 

reck o lied  from  day  of  receipt  to 
day  of  withdrawal. 

I'nder  New  York  Itnnking  Dept. 
Supervision. 

Assets  $1,750,000 

Let  vs  send  non  complete 
information. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 
5  Times  Itldp.,  Broadway  &  fid  Street,  Now  York  I'lty 
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CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 

■  a  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
•‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  hut 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

theHgrind  npuma  Carbon  Bisulphidena.bedoing! 

EDWARD  U.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


“FUMA 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
■steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
_  ers.  Catalog  free. 

■onarch  lachlnery  Co..  Room  161  •  39  Cortlandt  St.,  fork. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYIUCPSE,  K.  Y. 


FARM  TELEPHONES 

Save  tlieir  cost  in  one  year 

Do  you  realize  the  real  value  of  the  actual 
time  you  spend  koIuk  to  town  or  your 
neighbors  on  errands  you  could  do  on  the 
phone?  You  \n  ant  John  to  come  to  work 
for  you  tomorrow :  you  want  to  know  if 
i.  machine  part  has  arrived  at  the  Express 
Office:  yon  want  the  Doctor  for  a  sick 
child,  or  the  Veterinary  for  a  sick  horse. 
You  say  there  is  no  telephone  system? 
Then  you  are  .lust  the  man  we  want  to 
correspond  with.  We  can  show  you  how 
to  make  a  handsome  profit  by  organizing 
a  farm  telephone  llhe  and  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  organize,  how  to  hnild  and 
k  i»ow  to  operate.  Write  for  our  free  bul¬ 
letin  226X. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co., 
C-100  state  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

Cousin  Ellen  Jane  Rumford  came  over 
to  see  me  the  other  day,  as  she  heard  that 
I  had  been  ill.  She  is  a  widow  and  lives 
with  her  son  over  at  Lincolnville,  but  we 
have  not  seen  her  for  years.  I  noticed 
at  once  the  sad  look  in  her  face,  and 
knew  that  life  was  not  happy,  and  it  set 
me  thinking  how  many  women  I  knew 
who  wore  that  depressed  look  as  soon  as 
they  had  to  live  dependent  upon  their 
children.  Cousin  Jonas  left  her  a  share 
of  the  property,  but  her  son,  who  is  an 
only  child,  has  kept  encroaching,  and 
since  he  brought  in  a  wife  Ellen  has  had 
to  give  up  everything.  It  is  a  pity  for 
both  of  them.  I  asked  her  what  she  was 
interested  in  nowadays,  and  she  shook  her 
head,  saying  she  had  lost  all  ambition. 
Now,  when  Jonas  lived  his  wife  was  head 
and  front  in  everything  on  the  farm;  she 
helped  make  it  what  it  is,  and  it  is  hard 
to  be  laid  aside  and  shut  out  from  every¬ 
thing  she  loved  and  helped  in  all  her  mar¬ 
ried  life.  “No  use  being  interested  in 
anything,  Charity,”  she  said  solemnly. 
“Eve  tried  it.  I  raised  Plymouth  Rocks 
one  year  and  quite  enjoyed  tending  them, 
but  as  soon  as  they  got  profitable  and 
eggs  were  dear  I  was  told  that  if  I 
couldn’t  go  out  stormy  days  to  feed  them 
I  might  as  well  give  them  up  to  them  that 


What  the  Navy  Can  Do 
tor  Young  Men 

Any  young  man,  17  to  35  years  of  age,  who  is 
sound  in  health  and  character,  has  a  good  position 
awaiting  him  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Good  pay — $16.00  to  $70.00  per  month,  including 
board,  medical  attendance  and  clothing  allowance  on 
first  enlistment. 

Special  advantages  to  applicants  who  have  had 
experience  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  plumb¬ 
ers,  machinists,  electricians,  boiler- makers, 
$  \  bakers,  cooks  or  hospital  attendants.  The 


U.S.Navy 

offers  an  opportunity  for  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion,  advancement,  and  promotion  to  higher 
ratings  and  higher  pay.  Vacancies  in  every 
branch  of  the  service.  Naval  training  fits 
a  man  for  lucrative  position  in  merchant 
marine. 

Applicants  must  be  American  citizens,  of 
good  habits.  If  accepted,  will  be  assigned 
to  United  States  Naval  Vessel,  or  to  Naval 
Training  School.  Term  of  enlistment,  four 
years.  Special  inducements  to  re-enlistment. 

Apply  in  person  at  any  Navy  Recruiting 
Station,  or  write  for  full  information  to  the 

Bureau  of  Navigation, 

Navy  Department,  Box  IH , 
Washington,  D.  C* 
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A  Double  Batch  of  Bread. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  house¬ 
keepers  ever  try  my  way  of  bread  mak¬ 
ing?  I  dissolve  one  cake  of  yeast  in 
about  one-half  pint  of  luke  warm  water. 
When  all  dissolved  thicken  with  flour  un¬ 
til  about  like  ordinary  sponge.  (I  do  this 
right  after  dinner,  when  I  have  to  set 
bread  at  night.)  Keep  it  just  warm 
enough  so  it  will  rise  well ;  after  supper 
I  have  my  flour  warm,  then  I  take  about 
twice  as  much  wetting  as  I  need  to  make 
what  bread  I  wish  to  bake  at  one  time 
and  sponge  in  the  usual  way,  only  I  leave 
it  in  soft  sponge  over  night  in  cold 
weather.  In  the  morning  I  knead  up 
stiff,  then  let  rise  until  light,  when  I  take 
what  I  wish  to  bake  at  that  time  and  mold 
into  loaves,  raise  and  bake.  The  rest  of 
the  dough  I  knead  very  stiff,  then  rub  all 
over  with  soft  sweet  lard  to  keep  from 
forming  a  crust  on  it;  then  cover  in  my 
bread  pan ;  keep  where  it  is  cold,  but  not 
quite  freezing  until  wanted  to  bake  again. 
In  warm  weather  it  may  be  kept  in  refrig¬ 
erator.  The  second  baking  will  be  just  as 
nice  as  the  first,  and  if  at  any  time  a  loaf 
of  new  biscuit  is  wanted  for  tea  just  cut 
off  what  you  need  and  warm  by  the  fire, 
then  make  into  the  desired  size,  raise  and 
bake.  I  find  it  much  easier  to  do  this 
than  to  be  obliged  to  set  a  sponge  every 
time  I  want  new  bread.  One  cake  will 
make  plenty  of  dough  for  eight  or  nine 
loaves  of  bread  or  biscuit.  I  use  three 
quarts  of  wetting  beside  the  yeast  I  have 
to  put  in,  and  that  usually  is  about  one 
quart  after  raising.  I  hope  those  who 
care  to  lighten  the  labor  of  housework 
will  try  this  and  see  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  keep  plenty  of  bread  in  the  house. 

_ MRS.  p.  M.  H. 

Bakeci  Beans  and  Brown  Bread. 

The  following  recipes,  while  not  orig¬ 
inal,  can  be  vouched  for  as  being  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  The  best  bean  to 
use  is  the  pea  bean,  which  is  the  smallest 
white  bean  grown,  although  many  use 
the  common  white  bean,  and  some  use 
the  yellow-eyed,  but  the  pea  bean  is  more 
delicate  in  flavor  and  makes  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  dish.  A  quart  of  beans  should 
be  picked  over  the  night  before  they  are 
to  be  used,  and  all  the  speckled  ones  re¬ 
moved.  If  the  beans  are  over  a  year  old 
they  may  be  soaked  over  night  in  cold 
water,  the  water  being  turned  off  in  the 
early  morning,  and  renewed  with  fresh 
water.  If  the  beans  are  not  over  a  year 
old  they  need  not  be  soaked  over  night, 
as  they  would  grow  too  soft,  and  would 
break  and  become  mushy  when  cooked,  a 
result  to  be  sedulously  avoided.  In  the 
morning  put  them  over  the  fire  in  cold 
water  and  parboil  them  very  slightly.  Al¬ 
low  the  water  to  come  just  to  a  boil,  then 
take  them  off,  drain  them  through  a  col¬ 
ander  and  pour  cold  water  over  them, 
rinsing  them  thoroughly.  This-  not  only 
rinses  all  the  water  from  them  in  which 
they  have  been  boiled,  but  gives  them  an 
additional  firmness  which  tends  to  prevent 
their  breaking  while  in  the  process  of 
further  cooking.  Furthermore,  the  beans 
will  have  a  much  more  delicate  flavor 
and  will  be  less  likely  to  disagree  with  a 
person  who  has  a  tendency  to  dyspepsia. 
Lay  a  thin  slice  of  fat  salt  pork  on  the 
bottom  of  the  bean  pot  and  on  this  a  small 
onion;  pour  in  the  beans.  Have  ready  a 
piece  of  salt  pork  weighing  about  half  a 
pound,  the  rind  scored  every  quarter  of 
an  inch,  and  put  in  the  pot  with  the  beans, 
arranging  it  so  that  the  top  shall  be  even 
with  the  top  of  the  beans,  and  the  rest 
buried  in  them.  If  the  pork  is  well  salted 
and  partially  lean  very  little  salt  will  be 
required,  about  one-third  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  ;  but  if  it  is  fat  use  one  full  teaspoon- 
f ill.  Add  one  saltspoon  of  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  one  heaping  tablespoon ful  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mo¬ 
lasses — most  people  prefer  this  to  sugar, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  taste — cover  with  cold 
water,  set  in  a  moderate  oven  and  bake 
from  eight  to  10  hours  slowly  and  stead¬ 
ily.  If  the  water  should  cook  away  rap¬ 
idly  replenish  from  the  teakettle  with 
boiling  water.  Do  not  add  any  water  for 


at  least  an  hour  before  serving,  except 
just  a  little  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
too  dry.  Do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  onion 
because  some  members  of  the  family  do 
not  like  onions.  I  have  never  found  one 
person  who  could  detect  the  onion  flavor, 
although  there  is  a  different  flavor  when 
the  onion  is  not  used.  The  whole  secret 
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6687  Girl’s  One-Piece  Dress, 


4  to  8  year*. 

of  success  lies  in  the  cooking.  By  all 
means  use  a  bean  crock.  You  will  find 
it  useful  in  many  ways.  We  use  it  to 
bake  chicken  in  milk,  to  cook  preserves 
and  apple  sauce — in  fact,  it  pays  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  one  season.  I  find 
that  women  often  economize  on  such  ne¬ 
cessities  and  spend  the  small  amount  that 
would  buy  t'  m  foolishly. 

Brown  Bread. — I  have  tried  many 
recipes  for  brown  bread,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  only  one  that  entirely  satisfies 
me.  Another  thing  in  its  favor  is  that 
one  always  has  all  the  ingredients  in  the 
house.  One  cup  cornmeal,  one  cup  flour, 
two-thirds  cup  molasses,  two-thirds  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  a  little  salt,  water  enough  to 
make  medium  batter,  which  will  be 
enough  to  half  fill  two  well-greased  bak¬ 
ing  powder  cans.  Put  on  covers,  also 
greased,  and  steam  two  hours.  Set  in 
oven  one-half  hour.  Let  stand  a  few 
minutes  before  taking  off  covers.  Turn 
bottom  side  up  and  they  will  slide  out 


i633  Child’s  Dress,  1,  2  and  4  year*. 


easily.  Experience  has  taught  that  it 
takes  about  two-thirds  cupful  of  water 
to  make  of  right  consistency,  that  it  will 
more  than  one-half  fill  two  pound  baking 
powder  cans,  but  that  it  does  not  raise  so 
much  as  to  overflow.  Put  on  over  cold 
water  and  never  allow  it  to  stop  steam¬ 
ing  for  even  a  moment. 

MARGARET  C.  DALY. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  one-piece  dress  is  a  convenient 
model  for  small  girls,  and  is  a  becoming 
style  with  the  white  chemisette.  The 
dress  is  made  with  the  fronts  and  backs, 
the  skirt  portion  being  laid  in  inverted 
plaits  at  the  under-arms.  The  right  front 
is  lapped  over  the  left  and  the  two  are 
held  in  place  by  ornamental  buttons  while 
the  belt  adjusts  the  fullness  at  the  waist 
line.  Whether  the  sleeves  are  cut  off  at 
the  elbows  or  made  in  full  length  they 
are  gathered  into  bands,  but  the  elbow 
sleeves  are  finished  also  with  roll-over 
cuffs.  The  separate  chemisette  is  made  in 
one  piece  with  a  standing  collar  attached 
to  the  neck  edge.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  (6 
years)  is  4)4  yards  27,  3(4  yards  32  or  2 % 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  %  yard  27 
inches  for  the  chemisette,  belt  and  cuffs. 
The  pattern  5687  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  4,  6  and  8  years ;  price  10  cents. 

The  simple  little  frock  that  is  tucked  to 
form  its  own  yoke  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  daintiest  that  any  child  can  wear. 
Here  is  a  really  attractive  and  very 
charming  little  model  that  can  be  trimmed 
as  illustrated  or  left  without  the  band 
that  finishes  the  lower  edge  of  the  tucks 
and  the  upper  edge  of  the  hem  as  liked, 
while  also  it  allows  a  choice  of  long  or 
short  sleeves.  In  the  illustration  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  Persian  lawn  with  a  simple  em¬ 
broidered  banding  and  a  frill  of  narrow 
lace  at  neck  and  wrists.  The  dress  is 
made  with  front  and  back  and  is  tucked 
to  form  the  yoke.  It  is  shaped  by  means 
of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  the 
opening  is  made  at  the  center  back.  The 
sleeves  are  of  moderate  fullness  and  are 
gathered  into  bands  whether  they  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  wrists  or  are  cut  off  to  make 
the  shorter  ones.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  (2 
years)  is  2)4  yards  27  or  2  yards  36 
inches  wide,  with  4  yards  of  insertion  and 
1)4  yards  for  edging.  The  pattern  5633 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  1,  2  and  4 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


CONSIDER  THE 
ADVANTAGES  OF 


WATER  &  WEATHER  PROOF, 
FIRE-RESISTING. 

Will  not  melt,  rot,  tear  or  corrode. 
Contains  no  tar,  oil  or  paper. 

Outlasts  metal  and  shingles. 

Pliable  -can  be  easily  fitted  into  gutters, 
valleys,  etc.,  thereby  saving  expense 
of  tin  and  copper. 

Any  handy  man  can  apply  Ruberold. 
Lengthens  the  life  of  any  building. 

IVn/i  for  prices  and  samples , 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCH  C8-CHICAQO,  ST.  LOUIS*  BOSTON, 
KANSAS  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  ATLANTA. 


SAVE  y2 

on  House  Painting  By  Using 

Averill  Paint 

TT  lasts  from  six  to  ten  years,  more  than 
x  twice  as  long  as  any  other  paint.  This 
means  a  positive  saving  of  50sfc  or  more. 

AVERILL  PAINT  lias  stood  the  test  of  40 
years  of  extensive  and  successful  use  on 
houses  small  and  large.  It  is  ready  for  use, 
easily  applied, and  dries  with  a  beautiful  last¬ 
ing  gloss.  IT  IS  AMPLY  GUARANTEED. 
Write  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  to 

AVERILL  PAINT  CO.,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS.  ESTABLISHED  1866. 


BEST  GATE  The 


FARMER,  STOCKMAN,  POULTRYMAN  AND  CITY  RESIDENT 


Pickled  Artichoke  (German). — Peel 
the  artichoke ;  warm  up  in  water  and 
vinegar  until  the  leaves  are  detachable. 
Take  out  and  mop  off  with  towel  the  ex¬ 
cess  water ;  the  bitterness  or  earthiness 
goes  with  it.  Put  into  salted  water  for  a 
time ;  put  under  a  pressboard  to  free  of 
the  excess  of  brine.  Put  into  a  jar,  or 
keg,  according  to  quantity,  in  layers, 
sprinkling  with  ground  Cayenne  pepper 
and  powered  ginger,  to  the  brim.  Pour  in 
lukewarm  vinegar  to  fill  the  vessel.  Cov¬ 
er  or  cork.  The  sauce  going  with  it  is 
composed  of  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  in  burnt 
butter  (black,  flavored  with  lemon  juice; 
pour  over  the  vegetable.  It  would  seem 
that  our  American  addiction  to  sweets 
only  demanded  sugar  in  the  above  to 
make  a  sweet  pickle  of  it.  H.  l.  w. 


Having  a  good  time  is  a  habit.  Tf  you 
are  waiting  for  great  things  to  happen — 
if  you  belittle  simple  home  joys — if  you 
have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  under¬ 
take  festivities  because  you  can’t  do  things 
in  elegant  style,  it  is  quite  likely  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  will  avoid  you. — Christian 
Advocate. 


MADE  IX  WOOD  on  GALVANIZED  STEEL. 

The  Weston  Gate  slides  and  swings,  does  not  bind,  sag  nor 
drag,  Works  easily  an  a  door,  does  away  with  extra  walk  gates: 
endorsed  by  hundreds  of  Farmers.  You  can  buy  our  attach¬ 
ments,  make  your  own  gates  and  save  money.  We  pay  freight 
aud  sell  on  trial.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  32,  NORTH  DOVER,  OHIO. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

lu  your  home,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
$ioo  Separator.  Huns 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweot  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
„„„  _  and  pans  to  handle. 

60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1906.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Writo  today  for 
free  Catalogue,  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 


U/aII  drilling  & 

W  UBS  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO-  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


wri  I  drilling 

TV  Le  Lt  Lf  MACHINES 


s$  ttfss&iAr “ «»»» a 


WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RRnSfFN  fiAifF_Wo  oftor  an  exceptional 

UnUlXLIl  UH l\ L  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cake  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$l.r>t)  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

They  bring  stylish  dresses  within 
moderate  means.  Exceedingly 
attractive  and  durable.  Some  de¬ 
signs  in  a  new  silk  finish  ;  all  designs 
in  absolutely  fadeless  color. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simfson-ILddystone 
Shepherd  Plaids. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  Carries  off  surplus  water; 


,,  ,  admits  air  to  the  soil.*  In. 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson's  KouikI  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chiinuey  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Wain.  Tile,  etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  aud  prices.  Jims  u.  JACKSON,  J6  Third  Ate.,  S.j% 
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GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2.  red,  for  export  — 
No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  — 

Com  .  — 

Oats  .  — 

Rye  .  — 

MILLFEED. 

Bran  . 22.25 

Middlings  . 24.00 

Linseed  meal  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


No  1  . 

. 24. (X) 

Nr>  . 

. 22.00 

No  3  . 

. 20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

. 20.00 

. 17.00 

Straw,  Ixmg  Rye . 

Short  and  Oat . 

. 10.00 

@  96% 
(@1.05% 
@  03 
@  50 
@  85 


@  24.00 
(3)20.00 
<3)29.00 


<3?  — 
(3)  — 
(S'  — 
@  — 
(323.00 
@19.00 
@15.00 
@11.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 

@ 

24 

.  IS 

@ 

23 

.  18 

@ 

22 

.  17 

@ 

19 

.  15 

@ 

18 

CHEESE. 

@ 

11% 

Common  to  good  . 

.  10%  @ 

.  4%  @ 

11% 

9 

EGGS. 

@ 

20 

White,  good  to  choice . 

Mixed  colors,  best  . 

Western  and  Southern  . 

.  17%  @ 

.  17  @ 

.  14  @ 

18 

18 

17 

8 

6 

5 

18 

13 

20 


dried  fruits. 

Apples,  evap.,  best . . . 

Evap.,  common  to  good . 

Sun  dried  . 

Cherries  . 

Blackberries  . 

Raspberries  . 

FRESH  fruits. 

Apples,  Spy,  hbl . 5.00 

Baldwin  . 5.00 

Ben  Davis . . . 

Greening  . 

Russet,  Roxbury  . 4.00 

Russet,  Golden  . 

Peaches,  Ga.  and  Fla.,  carrier.  2.00 

Strawberries.  Norfolk .  5 

Eastern  Shore .  5 

Lower  Maryland  .  J 

Upper  Md.  and  Del .  < 

Jersey  .  8 

Blackberries,  N.  C„  qt .  9 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt .  IS 

Gooseberries,  Md.,  qt .  10 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  st’rd  cr’t.  .1.25 

Florida,  pony  crate . 1.00 

Calif.,  standard  crate .  — 

Calif.,  pony  crate  .  — 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  carload .  .300.00 
Florida,  in  barrels,  each. ...  40 
Florida,  100  . 40.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new,  No.  1 

bbl . 6.00 

Bermuda,  new.  No.  2....  4.00 
Texas,  red,  100-lb.  bag.  ...2.00 
Florida,  white.  No.  1,  bbl.. 4. 00 

Ga.  &  S.  C„  white,  bbl . 3.50 

Ga.  &  S.  C..  red . 3.00 

N  C.,  white.  No.  1,  bbl - 3.00 

N.  C.,  red,  No.  1,  bbl . 3.00 


@ 

@ 

@ 
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8% 

7% 

0 

18% 

14 

28 


@6.00 

@6.00 

@5.50 

@  5.25 
@5.00 
@4.50 
@2.75 
@  8 
9 
10 
14 
13 


@ 


12 

09 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@  — 
@2.25 
@  1 .75 
@8.00 
@5.00 
@400.00 
@  60 
@60.00 


@6.50 
@4.50 
@2.25 
@5.50 
@5.00 
(S' 4. 50 
@4.25 
@4.00 
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Virginia,  white,  No.  1,  bbl.. 4.00  @6.00 

Southern,  seconds,  bbl . 2.00  @2.50 

Southern,  culls,  bbl . 1.50  @2.00 

Maine,  white,  bag . 2.20  @2.40 

Maine,  red,  bag . 1.50  @2.00 

St’e  &  W’n,  in  bulk,  180  lbs. 2.25  @2.37 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt.1.50  @2.50 

Artichokes,  Calif.,  drum . 5.00  @7.00 

Asparagus,  green,  Colossal,  doz.3. 50  @4.00 

Green,  prime  . 1.75  @2.25 

Green,  culls  . 1.00  @1.50 

White,  Colossal  . 3.00  @3.25 

White,  extra  . 2.00  @2.50 

White,  prime  . 1.50  @1.75 

White,  culls  . 1.00  @1.25 

Beets,  100  bunches . 3.00  @6.00 

Carrots,  old,  bbl.  or  bag . 3.00  @4.00 

New,  100  bunches . 2.00  @4.00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket. .  .1.00  @1.75 

Savannah,  basket  . 1.50  @2.00 

Charleston,  basket  . 1.75  @2.25 

Norfolk,  basket  . 2.00  @2.25 

Cabbage,  North  Car.,  crate. ..  .1.25  @1.75 

Va.  &  Md.,  crate . 1.25  @1.75 

Va.  &  Md..  bbl . 1.25  @1.50 

Corn,  New  Orleans,  100 . 2.00  @3.00 

Florida,  case  . 1.50  @2.50 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1.25  @2.00 

Ivale,  nearby,  bbl .  50  @  60 

Lettuce,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bkt. ...  75  @1.25 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl . 1.25  @2.00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches  .  15  @  25 

Onions,  I>eeks.  100  bunches.  .  .2.00  @5.00 

New  Orleans,  basket  ....1.00  @1.25 

Texas,  white,  crate . 2.25  @3.00 

Texas,  yellow,  crate . 2.15  @2.35 

Texas,  poor,  crate . 1.00  @2.00 

Texas,  yellow,  bush.  bkt.... 2. 00  @2.15 

Bermuda,  crate  . 2.20  @2.25 

Egyptian,  bag  . 3.00  @  — 

Okra,  carrier  . 1.00  @3.00 

Oyster  plants.  100  bunches. .  .4.00  @6.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier . 1.50  @3.00 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box . 1.50  @2.00 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 5.00  (3)7.00 

Peas,  Va„  large,  large  bkt...  1.00  @2.00 

Va.,  small,  large  basket  ....  75  @1.50 

Baltimore,  basket  . 1.50  @1.75 

Eastern  Shore,  basket . 1.25  @2.00 

Maryland,  basket  . 1.50  @2.50 

Radishes,  nearby.  100  bchs.  . .  65  @  75 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  . 1.00  @2.00 

Romaine,  bbl  . 150  @2.50 


String  Beans,  Fla.,  basket....  50  @1.25 

Georgia  &  S.  C..  basket _  50  @1.37 

North  Car.,  basket .  75  @1.25 

New  Orleans,  basket  .  75  @1.00 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl.  crate. ..  .1.00  @1.75 


White,  bbl . 1.50  @2.00 

Yellow  crook-neck,  bbl . 1.50  @2.25 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga.  Can.,  bbl.  2.00  @2.75 

White,  100  bunches . 2.00  @4.00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  fancy,  carrier. 2.00  @2.25 

Fla.,  choice,  carrier  . 1.25  @1.75 

Fla.,  common,  carrier .  75  @1.00 

Mississippi,  flat  case .  75  @  — 

■Watercress,  100  bunches  ....1.00  @2.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doz .  40  @  65 

Mushrooms,  best,  lb .  40  @  50 

Lower  grades .  15  @  35 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15  @  20 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 1.95  @2.25 

Medium  .  —  @1.85 

Pea  . — •  @1.90 

Red  Kidney  .  —  @2.55 

White  Kidney  .  —  @2.85 

Yellow  Eye  .  —  @1.85 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  —  @  21 

Fowls  . . .  —  @  14% 

Roosters  . —  @  9 

Turkeys  .  .  . .  —  @  12 

Ducks  .  —  @  12 

Geese  .  —  @  10 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  14 

Fancy  broilers,  lb .  37  @  40 

Common  to  choice  .  25  @  35 

Fowls  .  12  @  15 

Ducks,  spring  .  16  @  17 

Geese  .  12  @  13 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00  @5.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steess  . 4.80  @6.35 

Bulls  . 3.75  @4.90 

Cows  . 2.50  @4.50 

Calves  . 5.00  @8.25 

Sheep  . 3.50  @6.15 

Lambs  . 7.50  @8.50 

Hogs  . 5.50  @6.50 

WOOL. 

O.  and  Pa.,  x  to  xx .  32  @  34 

Fine,  unwashed .  24  @  25 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

New  Form  op  Power. — Science  has  made 
another  “home  run”  by  discovering  the  specific 
germ  of  whooping  cough.  Let  it  be  harnessed 
and  set  to  work  at  once.  From  personal  ex¬ 
perience  the  writer  concludes  that  no  less 
than  10  horse-power  of  energy  is  developed 
in  the  course  of  six  week’s  wrestle  with  this 
robust  germ  and  its  numerous  relatives. 

Special  Egg  Trade. — The  following  letter 
brings  up  a  matter  that  Is  of  interest  to 
many  people  at  this  season  when  the  price 
of  eggs  is  dropping. 

“Will  you  advise  me  how  farmers  may  se¬ 
cure  private  customers  for  their  eggs  in  New 
York  or  Brooklyn?  I  would  like  to  secure  cus¬ 
tomers  who  would  pay  a  good  price  for 
eggs  that  are  warranted  to  be  strictly  fresh.” 

Long  Island.  e.  s. 

There  Is  not  so  much  profit  in  this  private 
family  egg  trade  as  might  be  Imagined.  The 
proportion  of  people  willing  to  pay  a  sub¬ 
stantial  premium  above  market  prices  is  not 
large,  and  getting  their  trade  is  a  matter 
of  personal  work.  A  small  advertisement  in 
one  of  the  better  city  newspapers  might 
bring  inquiries  that  could  be  looked  up  to 
advantage.  Some  consumers  who  formerly 
thought  that  they  must  get  eggs  direct  from 
the  farmer  now  depend  on  the  better  class 
of  dairy  stores,  finding  that  they  can  thus 
get  a  reliable  article  at  a  slight  advance 
over  regular  prices,  without  any  of  the  bother 
of  making  a  private  bargain,  receiving  ex¬ 
press  packages,  making  kicks  about  breakages 
(no  inconsiderable  amount),  etc.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  a  great  many  producers  are  not 


sufficiently  careful  in  collecting  eggs.  Where 
hens  have  free  range,  and  several  people 
gather  the  eggs,  now  and  then  a  stale  one 
will  work  in.  and  this  is  positively  fatal  to 
a  private  egg  trade.  It  is  better  for  one 
person,  to  gather  the  eggs  where  the  hens 
lay  anywhere  about  the  place,  as  in  this  way 
there  is  less  danger  of  mistaking  “stolen” 
nests  for  a  one-day’s  laying. 

Commission  Charges. — The  usual  charge 
for  selling  goods  like  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  in 
this  market  is  five  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent 
for  fruits  and  similar  products.  The  charge 
is  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  relative 
difficulty  in  handling  the  stuff.  Perishable 
goods  are  more  expensive  to  handle  and  extra 
effort  may  lie  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them 
while  in  good  condition.  I  recently  ran 
across  a  complaint  in  which  the  shipper  made 
a  great  “fuss”  because  he  was  charged  five 
per  cent  for  selling  a  lot  of  cheese.  He  felt 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  charged  more 
than  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  which,  at 
the  price  received  for  the  cheese,  would  have 
been  about  three  per  cent.  The  commission 
man  sold  the  cheese  on  30  days’  time  (which 
was  the  best  he  could  do,  and  is  considered 
cash  in  business),  but  he  made  immediate 
returns  to  the  shipper,  who  got  his  money 
about  a  week  after  sending  the  cheese.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  under  the  circumstances 
there  was  nothing  to  kick  about.  When  the 
expenses  of  the  dealer  are  considered  it  will 
be  found  that  five  per  cent  is  a  moderate 
charge.  Now  and  then  a  dealer  will  cut 
his  commission  1m  order  to  draw  trade,  but 
it  is  well  to  look  up  very  carefully  the  busi¬ 
ness  standing  of  such  men  before  making  ship¬ 
ment.  I  have  found  cases  where  they  offered 
to  sell  at  2%  per  cent,  and  yet  would  beat 
the  shipper  out  of  more  than  the  balance  in 
making  returns.  The  shipper  is  practically 
at  their  mercy.  In  regard  to  the  10  per 
cent  charge.  It  is  probably  true  that  this 
has  been  made  in  many  cases  where  a  lower 
figure  would  have  been  ample.  In  fact  some 
dealers  have  a  modified  charge  of  7%  per 
cent. (  By  far  the  best  way  to  regulate  this 
matter  is  to  deal  with  men  of  good  standing, 
who  may  be  trusted  to  do  the  square  thing 
with  regard  to  commissions.  w.  w.  h. 


AILING  LAMBS. 

We  have  lately  lost  two  nice  large  lambs 
in  this  way  :  A  crust  or  scab,  accompanied 
with  much  itching,  appeared  on  the  ears  and 
around  the  eyes,  and  continued  to  increase 
until  they  became  almost  blind.  In  this  con¬ 
dition,  of  course,  they  must  run  down  fast. 
Several  years  ago  we  lost  one  in  the  same 
way.  Is  the  trouble  contagious?  What  is 
the  proper  treatment?  l.  h.  o. 

North  Weare,  N.  H. 

It  is  always  best  to  Ret  at  the  cause  of 
a  trouble  first.  In  your  case  it  doubtless 
comes  from  the  oil  secretions  and  foreign 
matter  in  the  sheep’s  wool,  with  which  the 
lambs  come  in  contact  in  nursing.  This 
gets  into  the  eyes  and  ears  and  about 
the  face.  The  eyes  run,  and  the  matter 
exuded  produces  loss  of  sight,  and  also 
affects  the  whole  system.  If  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  the  first  thing  is  to  shear 
the  sheep.  The  trouble  will  then  disap¬ 
pear.  For  those  affected  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  first  washing  off  the  face  with  tepid 
water.  Then  bathe  with  a  solution  made 
of  a  dram  each  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
carbolic  acid  and  10  grains  of  morphia 
to  a  quart  of  distilled  water.  If  any  of 
the  lambs  appear  sick  give  a  drench  of  one 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts.  It  might  be  as 
well  to  separate  any  badly  affected  from 
the  well  ones,  but  I  think  there  is  little 
danger  of  it  spreading  if  you  follow7  my 
suggestions.  edward  van  alstyne. 

Mistress  :  “I’m  sorry  you  want  to  leave, 
Ellis.  Are  you  going  to  better  yourself?” 
Maid:  “No,  m’m;  I’m  going  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.” — Punch. 

“But,”  protested  the  dealer,  “these  are 
good  chickens,  ma’am.”  “If  that’s  true,’ 
replied  Mrs.  Housekeep,  “there’s  no  truth 
in  the  old  saying,’  “What  old  saying, 
ma’am  ?”  “  The  good  die  young.’  ” — 

Philadelphia  Press. 

CABBAGE  PLANTSToS'clSS: "  ~r 

F.  M.  PATTINGTON,  Scipioville,  New  York. 

Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  C.  Reeves  Co.,  187Water  St.,  N.Y.City 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agents 

AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  -  Iowa. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 


I  have  several  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
Calves  for  sale,  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
Sir  Segis  Inka  Posch,  No.  38,r>04,  which  was  bred  by 
H.  A.  Moyer,  of  Syracuse.  This  sire  is  backed  by 
some  of  the  largest  official  records  in  the  country. 
These  calves  are  offered  at  FARMERS’  PRICES 
and  are  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular.  Will 
be  shipped  on  approval  if  desired.  Full  description, 
pedigree,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  request. 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


When  yoii  Write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


at  a  bargain  125  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  hatched 
February  15;  will  sell  entire  lot  for  $60.00  or  in  lots  to 
suit  at  500  each  or  I  will  exchange  for  February  or 
March  hatched  White  Wyandotte  Pullets.  Also  25 
White  Leghorn  yearling  Hens  that  go  at  $1.00  each. 
Write  B.  B.  CHASE,  Wyoming,  Delaware. 


P|  c  ACC  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
(LlHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay ,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  >.ew  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12tli  St..  New  York. 


WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs.  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


For  full  particulars,  for 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  INVESTMENTS 

in  the  market  today  near  Atlantic  City,  address 

WINFIELD  SCOTT  HANCOCK, 

Box  87,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


O  d  AO  DC  C  A  DM  on  “Eastern  Shore”  of 
OO  All  nil  iHnlVl  Maryland  may  be  bought 
cheap.  Write  to  A.  J.  DASHIELL,  Hebron,  Md. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS;  improved;  productive  soil; 
JTl  selling  cheap.  Splendid  climate— good  schools. 
Write  for  list20.  Beuham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich, 


Summer  Hotel 


ON  FISHER’S 
ISLAND, NEW 
YORK, in  Long 
Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
let  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade;  accommodate  100;  popular  resort;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  City 


4,000  FARMS. 

MONEY  MAKERS  for  sale  Maine  to  Maryland; 
“  Strout’s  List  No.  18  ”  describes  hundreds  in  detail, 
one  to  one  thousand  acres,  $600  to  $20,000;  many  with 
stock  and  tools  included;  it  is  the  most  complete 
book  of  real  farm  bargains  ever  issued;  it  has  cuts  of 
buildings  and  traveling  instructions  to  reach  prop¬ 
erties:  send  to-day  for  free  copy.  E.  A.  STROUT 
CO,,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  JERSEY  FRUIT  FARM. 

This  is  a  money-making  fruit  farm  of  110  acres. 
There  are  1,300  peach  trees,  500  pear  trees  and  500 
apple  trees,  10  acres  of  asparagus,  six  acres  of  rasp¬ 
berries,  two  acres  of  strawberries  and  two  acres  of 
blackberries.  Very  neat  and  comfortable  set  of 
buildings,  consisting  of  two-story  house,  large  barn, 
wagon  bouse,  wagon  sheds,  poultry  bouse,  corn  crib 
and  outkitchen  adjoining  bouse.  Grand  maple  shade 
trees  all  around;  a  large  lake  nearby;  mile  from 
church,  hotel  and  store;  located  on  stone  road,  2’v 
miles  from  depot;  only  1L  hours  from  New  York. 
Income  about  $3,000  a  year;  to  get  quick  sale  price 
reduced  to  $5,000.  J.  E.  DU  BOIS,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer . 50 

Animal  Breeding,  Shatv .  1.50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root .  1-25 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. .  . .  2.50 

Angora  Goats,  Allen . 25 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Storer,  3  Vols.  5.00 

Alfalfa,  Coburn  . 50 

Bush  Fruits,  Card . 1.50 

Business  Hen,  Collingwood . 75 

Care  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.25 

Campbell’s  Handbook  of  Synonyms . 50 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  Shaw.  1.12 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder . . .  1.00 

Fruit  Harvesting  and  Marketing.  Waugh  1.00 
Farmer’s  Veterinary  Advis(/r,  Law.,..  3.00 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.00 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.59 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long... . 25 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh . 50 

Medical  Dictionary,  Black .  2.66 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.00 

Methods  of  Testing  Milk,  Van  Slyke. .  .75 

Mushroom  Growing,  Falconer .  1.00 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Swine.  Craig . 75 

Dwyers’  Guide  to  Hardy  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  . 50 

Domestic  Sheep,  Stewart  .  1.50 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.00 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1.25 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed,  S.  W.  Johnson . 1-50 

How  Crops  Grow,  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.50 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Fruits,  Peterson  1.65 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh .  1.50 

Physics  of  Agriculture,  King .  1.75 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey .  1.25 

Plant  Culture.  Oliver .  1.00 

Profitable  Dairying,  Peck . 75 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn .  1.50 

Soil,  King  . 75 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman .  1-00 

The  Farmer’s  Garden . 75 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Green .  1-00 

Vinegar  and  Acetates,  Brannt . 5.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


1907. 

PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

The  daily  papers  are  full  of  stories  of 
the  wonderful  things  that  are  going  to 
be  accomplished  by  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions  promoted  by  politicians  and  schem¬ 
ers  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  general 
plan  of  all  of  them  is  to  promote  some 
selfish  personal  interest  and  get  the 
farmer  to  pay  for  the  job  as  it  develops. 
Where  farmers  organize  themselves,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Grange,  the  cotton 
growers  of  the  South  and  the  Dairymen’s 
Association  of  Wisconsin,  they  promote 
the  interests  of  their  members;  but  we 
have  yet  to  know  of  an  organization  of 
farmers  by  outside  influences  that  ever 
met  with  anything  but  expense,  disap¬ 
pointment  and  disaster  to  those  farmers 
who  linked  their  fortunes  with  it.  The 
promoter  always  has  an  ax  to  grind,  ' 
and  the  farmer  is  useful  simply  in  turn¬ 
ing  the  grindstone.  If  anyone  enjoys 
the  work  and  wants  to  do  it  we  have  no 
objection.  This  information  is  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  want  to  know. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Calfette  Milk¬ 
ing  Machine  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  failed  and  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  in  the  hands  of  the  court  pend¬ 
ing  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

I  shipped,  March.  2,  about  250  pounds  of 
evaporated  raspberries  to  — -  — ,  commission, 
merchants.  West  Washington  Market,  New 
York.  I  have  not  received  return  of  money  for 
them,  they  claiming  that  there  is  no  demand 
for  them,  which  according  to  quotations  in 
The  14.  N.-Y.  seems  to  me  unreasonable. 
Will  you  kindly  see  them  about  it?  u.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 
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much  attached  to  it.  Keep  on  with  your 
showing  up  of  the  fakes ;  I  am  sure  the  people 
will  stand  by  you.  p.  b.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

This  company  has  not  been  heard  of 
in  business  circles  since  1904,  when  it 
ceased  to  pay  dividends  and  was  report¬ 
ed  a  failure.  The  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  report  that  they  lost  money  and 
say  the  business  was  crushed  by  large 
competing  concerns;  but  they  do  not  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  company  came  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  while  the  business  was  a  failure. 
Some  concerns  pay  dividends  out  of  the 
money  paid  for  stock.  In  other  words, 
you  pay  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  they 
pay  you  back  two  per  cent  dividends  or 
more  in  the  hope  that  you  will  buy  more 
stock  or  induce  your  friends  to  do  so. 
When  the  concern  goes  up  you  have  the 
dividends  and  the  balance  in  experience. 
The  scheme  is  unlawful,  of  course,  and 
once  in  a  while  the  promoter  goes  to 
jail  for  it,  but  not  often.  We  arc  not 
so  much  concerned  about  the  past,  but 
we  do  want  to  caution  our  people  against 
these  bogus  investments  in  the  future. 

Owing  to  the  complete  destruction  of  our 
apple  and  peach  crop  by  the  freezing  weather, 
we  had  concluded  to  cut  down  expenses  by 
stopping  your  paper  with  others,  hut  we  find 
so  many  good  things  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that 
we  don’t  like  to  give  it  up.  In  last  week's 
issue  we  find  an  article  on  the  raising  of 
Alfalfa  that  we  consider  of  more  value  than 
the  subscription  to  your  paper,  so  vou  will 
please  remew  our  subscription.  Enclosed  find 
one  dollar  greenback.  j.  d.  e 

Missouri. 


NEW  ZEALAND  EGG  CRATES. 

The  New  Zealand  Poultry  Journal 
prints  among  others,  the  picture  shown 
herewith.  These  and  other  egg  holders 


SQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS 

No.  I  Mated  Homers, 
in  large  or  small  lots:  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  us  for  prices.  Send  100  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM.  Morton,  Pa. 

1  IfMATED  88  HOMER  PIGEONS  SALE. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


are  offered  for  sale.  The  wires  are  fixed 
so  that  they  clasp  the  egg  like  fingers,  and 


We  find  this  shipment  of  dried  rasp¬ 
berries  was  sent  to  a  commission  house 
which  deals  principally  in  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  and  probably  has  no  trade  in  dried 
fruits.  Men  who  want  dried  fruits  go  to 
houses  making  a  specialty  of  that  line, 
just  as  poultry  men  go  to  this  house  for 
supplies.  The  result  is  that  the  dried 
raspberries  lay  in  the  storehouse  for 
nearly  four  months  without  a  customer. 
We  frequently  have  complaints  arising 
from  this  source.  Of  course  this  com¬ 
mission  house  should  turn  the  shipment 
over  to  a  house  which  has  a  trade  in 
dried  fruits,  but  in  that  case  the  shipper 
would  have  two  commissions  to  pay,  all 
of  which  goes  to  show  that  if  you  want 
prompt  sales  and  best  possible  returns 
you  should  ship  produce  to  a  responsible 
house  making  a  specialty  of  that  line. 
No  one  goes  to  a  drug  store  for  a  suit 
of  clothes.  The  man  looking  for  tur¬ 
keys  cannot  be  induced  to  buy  dried  fruit 
or  any  other  fruit  product.  Farmers 
have  been  lectured  to  death  about  pro¬ 
duction,  a  subject  which  many  of  them 
know  more  about  than  the  lecturers,  but 
they  have  had  little  information  about 
marketing,  the  details  of  which  are  not 
familiar  to  them. 

Is  the  United  States  I’heasantry  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  ’  N.  Y„  a  reliable  concern?  I  have 
written  to  them  for  prices  of  eggs  and  it 
does  not  look  all  right  to  me.  hence  as  one 
of  the  Rural  family,  I  send  you  this  inquiry 
before  sending  the  money.  f.  m.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  man  sent  us  letters  some  time 
ago  from  customers  who  expressed  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  their  purchases;  but  we 
had  complaints,  and  failing  to  get  him 
to  settle  we  returned  the  money  our¬ 
selves,  and  refused  to  carry  any  more  ad¬ 
vertising  for  him.  We  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  concern  to  our  people. 

Can  you  kindly  tell  of  an  Insurance  com¬ 
pany  licensed  to  do  business  in  New  York, 
that  makes  a  specialty  of  live  stock  insur¬ 
ance?  A  local  stock  company  wishes  to  in¬ 
sure  a  Belgian  stallion,  and  our  local  agents 
can  only  get  insurance  against  fire  and  lightn¬ 
ing.  J.  R.  w. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  company  now 
that  insures  live  stock,  except  against 
fire  and  lightning.  There  used  to  be  a 
company  or  two  which  made  a  business 
of  general  insurance  for  live  stock,  but 
they  have  failed  or  gone  out  of  business. 
If  any  one  knows  of  such  a  company 
now  we  would  be  glad  to  know  about  it. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Springfield 
Beaumont  Oil  Company?  For  a  while  they 
paid  two  per  cent  a  month,  but  for  several 
years  I  have  heard  nothing  from  them.  I 
wrote  the  treasurer  asking  him  if  it  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  or  what  had  become  of  it. 
He  never  answered.  Although  this  is  my 
first  year  with  The  R.  N.-Y..  I  have  become 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  this  western 
farmer  gets  his  money’s  worth  out  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear 
from  subscribers  who  say  they  get  the 
value  of  a  year’s  subscription  out  of  a 
single  issue.  The  expense  of  getting  out 
a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  increased 
greatly  during  the  last  year  or  so.  Help 
of  all  kinds,  rent  and  general  expenses 
have  greatly  increased,  and  the  advance 
on  paper  and  printing  alone  for  one  year 
runs  into  thousands  of  dollars.  All  this 
would  make  it  simply  impossible  to  get 
out  such  a  paper  and  keep  it  up  to  its 
present  standard  if  the  paper  had  a  small 
circulation  A  dollar  is  not  much  for 
each  one ;  but  it  makes  such  a  paper  pos¬ 
sible  'when  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
send  on  the  dollar.  If  the  publisher  were 
ambitious  to  make  money  rather  than 
build  up  a  strong  and  useful  paper,  many 
features  could  be  cheapened  and  large 
savings  made ;  but  our  concern  is  to 
make  the  best  possible  paper  within  the 
limits  of  its  income.  This  policy  we  be¬ 
lieve  cannot  fail  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y., 
through  its  subscribers,  the  strongest  and 
most  powerful  influence  for  the  interests 
of  agriculture  'in  the  world.  This  is  a 
busy  time  to  talk  to  you  about  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  a  busy  and  exacting  time 
for  us,  too.  Our  rent  has  already  more 
than  doubled  to  make  room  for  the  new 
press  soon  to  be  delivered.  Then  there 
are  power  and  motors  and  extras  of  un¬ 
told  numbers  to  be  provided.  These  are 
all  expensive  and  demand  prompt  cash. 
Wo  think  you  will  be  interested  in  these 
things  because  they  tend  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  your  paper.  We  are  not  going 
to  shift  the  responsibility  of  these  things 
to  you.  We  assume  it  all.  Your  share 
will  be  only  to  send  in  your  renewal 
promptly  when  the  notice  of  expiration 
reaches  you.  If  you  all  do  this,  even  in 
this  busy  season,  the  work  here  will  go 
on  in  your  interest,  and  we  will  try  to 
give  you  each  one  value  equal  to  that 
acknowledged  by  our  western  friend. 

_  J-  J.  D. 

Caller  :  "What’s  the  matter,  old  man ! 
Has  anything  happened?”  Host  (groan¬ 
ing)  :  “Oh,  nothing— only  when  I  was 
called  upon  at  the  club  for  my  maiden 
speech  last  night  I  began,  ‘As  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  my  thought  a  seat  struck  me,’  and 
spoiled  everything !’  ” — Lippincott’s. 

A  New  Yorker  in  Belgium  entered  a 
humble  cafe,  on  whose  window  was  writ¬ 
ten  “English  spoke.”  A  Flemish  woman 
was  mopping  the  floor,  and  painful  cleanli¬ 
ness  was  everywhere.  M.  le  Proprietaire 
advanced  to  meet  his  guest  with,  ‘Will 
Monsieur  be  good  and  go  outside  and 
scratch  his  feet?” — Good  Housekeeping. 


hold  it  securely  in  place.  It  is  certainly 
something  of  a  novelty  to  have  a  dozen 
eggs  hanging  on  the  wall. 

Loss  in  Barreled  Manure. 

W.  R.  T.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. — I  have  some 
barnyard  manure  thoroughly  rotted ;  in  fact 
it  is  in  a  salvy  condition  like  lard  or  liver. 
If  I  take  this  manure  and  put  it  in  good 
barrels  that  are  nearly  watertight  and  cover 
the  barrels  so  that  no  water  can  get  into  the 
manure,  leaving  the  manure  exposed  to  the 
air  in  about  six  months  this  manure  will 
come  out  in  fine  physical  condition,  very 
much  like  moist  sawdust,  each  particle 
separate  from  the  other.  Has  this  manure 
lost  any  of  its  fertility? 

Ans. — There  would  probably  be  but  lit¬ 
tle  loss  from  such  treatment.  The  only 
loss  likely  to  occur  would  be  that  of 
ammonia  caused  by  fermentation.  There 
would  be  no  loss  of  either  potash  or 
phosphoric  acid.  If  the  temperature  rose 
too  high,  so  that  the  manure  fermented, 
there  might  be  a  slight  loss.  In  case  of 
this  heating  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
manure  could  be  poured  on  top. 

Test  for  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

J.  M.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — I  had  occasion  to 
send  my  boy  to  the  store  for  two  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  just  to  experiment  on  some 
gooseberry  bushes,  but  when  the  boy  came 
back  he  brought  what  looks  to  me  what  I 
have  been  using  for  muriate  of  potash.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  are  out  of  potash,  so  they 
say,  and  what  I  formerly  got  from  them  is 
in  the  ground.  Is  there  any  test  which  will 
enable  a  beginner  to  tell  which  is  which? 

Ans. — A  test  which  usually  works  with 
satisfaction  is  to  take  one  teaspoonful,  or  a 
small  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  and  put  it 
on  a  small  thoroughly  clean  shovel,  and 
then  put  the  same  over  an  ordinary  fire, 
with  the  bottom  of  the  shovel  directly 
upon  or  very  close  to  the  fire.  If  the 
mass  melts  readily  in  all  probability  it 
is  nitrate  of  soda.  If  it  does  not  melt  it 
is  some  other  salt.  If  it  crackles  without 
fusing  or  melting  it  is  probably  common 
salt.  It  would  be  wise,  of  course,  to  send 
a  sample  to  the  experiment  station  of  the 
State  in  which  the  sample  may  bave  been 
purchased.  william  s.  myers. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

"-c  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  tljo 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  HOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 

FIVE  MINUTE  TALK 

SENT  FREE  “HOW  TO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  AND  M ITES,”by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER 

%  A  cheap,  effective  dis- 
l^rA\lY(\Nl  infectantand  remedy, 
in  powder  form  to  be 
dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  I5c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
3  lbs.  50c.  6X  lbs. $1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.  City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.. 
Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  COMFORT 


means  poultry  profit.  Keep 
your  fowls  healthy  and  free 
from  lice  with 

Rust's  Lice-Killlng  Powder 

Prices:  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
at  dealers.  Valuable  booklet  and 
egg-record  free. 

Wm.  Rust  &  Sons,  (Established  1854) 
Dept.  P ,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

DEKIN  DUCKS.— Eggs,  $1  for  13.  A  few  good 

birds.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

COR,  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  SEASON, 

R,oLR®d  and  White  Leghorn  Eggs;  setting,  500; 

Ducks  Eggs;  setting,  750. 

,  N. 


100,  $3.00.  Indian  Runner  ncei,i 

Maple  Avexue  Poui/tby  Yards,  Brookton 


Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 


COGS  FOR  HATCHING;  Barred  Plymouth 
^  Rocks,  from  First-Prize  Winning  Fowls  of  10  years 
selection;  free  range;  Fertile  Eggs,  with  90  percent 
fertility  guaranteed;  65  cents  per  13;  $4.00  per  100. 
JAS.  SIN&ABAUGH,  Pine  Bush,  (Grange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


F  fl  H  Q  A  I  C— Buff  and  Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks, 
I  Un  OnLL  Buff  Wyandottes,  Buff  Leghorns,  R.C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Buff  Orpingtons, 
$10  for  1  cock  and  6  hens.  This  chance  comes  but 
once  in  a  lifetime  to  get  some  good  breeding  stock 
cheap.  Rowland  G.  Buffinton,  Somerset,  Mass. 


w 


HITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  White 
VV yandottes  only  $6.00  and  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.  Walter  McEvvan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Seik,  Mgr. 

R0CK-H0LLAND  FARM  “T^Vork”' 

H.  Plymouth  Bucks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  K.I, 

Barred  Roek  and  Brown  Leghorn  Hens 
cheap.  Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


75 


EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5-  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  14.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

SB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

■  Ui  Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying.  Free 
range.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15;  $4  per  hundred. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,500  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown.  N.  Y. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

STOCK  ANI)  EGGS. 

June  hatched  Leghorns  will  develop  before  winter 
July  Orpingtons  will  develop  in  spite  of  winter. 
Our  eggs  are  from  strong,  healthy,  standard  stock, 
hatching  well,  and  a  majority  of  pullets. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Ridgefield.  Conn. 


BONNIE  BRAE  Breeders  of  strictly  high 
POULTRY  FARM  White  Eeghorns?*50 White 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  &ed0tpTymo«hiteRocks 

„  ,  ,  .  .and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 

hve  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  any  quantity 
at  $6.00  per  100:  $1.50  per  sitting.  Eighty  per  cent 
fertility  guaranteed.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs! 
$8.00  per  100.  ’ 

Largest  Plant  in  the  Vicinity  of  New  York  City 
Incubators  10,000  Eggs  Capacity. 


*  WOODLANDS  FARM 


.  6,  OOO  - . — 

valnoas largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
This  ’is  an  oDDortunitv  never  hi*  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them, 
at  moderate  Micas?  bred  fore^lht  ?ffered  tbe  PubhcQt°  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
$1.50  to  $2  00  each? Males  $3  00  «  Litrap  n6St  system’  830  trap  nests  belng  1,1  «se-  Brices:  Females, 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

EGGS  FOR  f  tomb  White  Leghorns, 


Per  13. 

-Y - -  ;****WI  V.VSIIUUIS,  $3.(10 

White  yandottes,  3.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  3.00 

i ___  „  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HALLOCK,  Proprietor.  ... 


HATCHING 


{ 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8,00 


Per  1,000. 
$60.01) 
80.00 
60.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 
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MARE  WITH  RHEUMATISM, 


I  have  a  nice  11 -year-old  mare.  One  fore 
foot  is  stiff,  so  slio  can  hardly  step  over  sill 
in  morning:.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  swollen, 
nor  does  she  step  on  toe  or  raise  part  of  hoof 
•off  ground.  She  limbers  up  after  working  a 
while.  A  veterinarian  says  it  is  rheumatism 
.and  gave  me  linament  and  blister,  but  t lie 
k  trouble  does  not  improve.  What  must  I  do 
Jj  for  her?  J.  b. 

ji  Union  Co.,  Ill. 

|ij  It  is  quite  likely  that  rheumatism  is  the 
|  eause  of  the  stiffness  of  the  knee  (car- 
(  pitis)  and  lameness  referred  to  and  we 
would  give  her  two  drams  of  salicylate  of 
soda  three  times  daily  on  tongue  or  in 
feed,  if  she  will  take  it  that  way.  Rc- 
[  move  hair  from  knee  and  back  tendons  of 
affected  leg,  and  blister  well  with  a  mix- 
\  ture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of  mercury 
i  in  two  ounces  of  cerate  of  cantharides. 
Rub  the  blister  in  for  15  minutes  by  the 
watch.  Tie  her  so  she  cannot  lie  down 
or  bite  the  blistered  part.  Wash  the 
blister  off  in  -18  hours;  then  apply  lard 
daily  for  a  week  or  10  days,  at  end  of 
!  which  time  turn  her  in  box  stall  or  pas¬ 
ture.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


NAVEL  AND  JOINT  DISEASE. 

I  have  a  fine  large  half  French  Percheron 
mare  bred  to  a  registered  sire  of  the  same 
breed.  The  colt  was  foaled  May  8,  10  days 
j  before  the  11  months,  and  is  a  fine  large  colt 
but  bled  quite  a  lot  from  cord  at  time  of 
'  birth  before  found.  It  lias'  never  had  any 
life,  acted  stupid,  and  in  a  few  days  it  be¬ 
came  lame  on  one  knee  and  was  puffed  in 
front,  hard  when  its  weight  was  on  it  and 
soft  when  off.  I  bathed  with  liniment  which 
appeared  to  relieve  the  pain  and  swelling.  In 
about  two  days  the  other  knee  became  the 
same  and  then  one  of  the  hock  joints  was 
the  same,  only  has  puffs  like  thoroughpin. 
The  mare  is  very  valuable ;  gives  a  big  lot 
of  milk  ;  has  Timothy  hay,  four  or  five  quarts 
oats,  one  quart  bran  twice  a  day  and  once 
a  day  chop  composed  of  one  bushel  rye,  two 
bushels  oats  and  four  bushels  corn ;  three 
quarts  of  this  with  one  quart  bran  for  feed 
once  a  day.  She  was  exercised  or  worked 
at  light  work  before  foaling,  one-half  day  at 
time,  and  since  has  been  turned  in  grass 
field  two  to  four  hours  a  day  when  not  wet. 
She  raised  one  of  the  best  colts  In  this 
vicinity  last  season  from  same  horse.  1  re¬ 
fused  $100  for  colt,  five  months  old,  so  I 
am  anxious  to  know  what  to  do;  have  no 
good  veterinarian  here.  e.  h.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  give  a  description  of  a  typical  case 
of  “omphalo-phlebitis”  (navel  and  joint 
disease),  caused  by  filth  germs  entering 
the  system  by  way  of  the  raw  navel  cord 
at  birth.  No  man  need  have  a  case  of  this 
disease  to  trouble  with  and  cause  death, 
for  nearly  always  it  is  fatal.  It  easily 
may  be  prevented  by  having  the  foal  come 
in  a  perfectly  clean,  disinfected,  white¬ 
washed,  fresh-bedded  box  stall  and  then 
immediately  wetting  its  navel  cord,  as 
soon  as  tied  or  severed,  with  a  strong  so¬ 
lution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  so¬ 
lution  we  advise  is  made  by  dissolving 
half  an  ounce  of  finely  powdered  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
containing  a  dram  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
When  cold  color  the  solution  by  adding 
a  couple  of  drams  or  so  of  tincture  of 
iron ;  then  label  the  bottle  “poison”  and 
set  in  a  safe  place  for  use  as  required. 
The  solution  instantly  kills  filth  germs 
possibly  present  upon  the  navel  cord  (um¬ 
bilicus),  and  at  the  same  time  sears  and 
contracts  (he  cord.  The  application  after 
the  first  use  should  be  repeated  twice 
daily  until  the  cord  shrivels  up,  drops  off 
and  no  raw  spot  is  seen.  The  same 
treatment  should  be  given  to  the  navel 
of  each  young  animal  born  upon  the 
farm,  and  will  not  only  prevent  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  question  but  likewise  a  bad  form 
of  scours,  if  care  also  is  taken  to  wash 
the  udder  of  the  cow  and  mare  with  a 
two  per  cent  solution  of  coal  tar  disin¬ 
fectant  before  the  calf  or  foal  is  allowed 
to  suck  for  the  first  time  and  then  twice 
daily  for  20  days  or  more  until  all  danger 
of  scours  is  past.  When  germs  invade  the 


system  by  way  of  the  navel  they  set  up 
irritation  which  causes  pus  to  form  in 
an  abscess  at  the  navel  and  from  this 
abscess  germs  are  carried  to  other  parts 
of  the  body,  notably  the  joints  of  the 
extremities,  and  there  cause  secondary  ab¬ 
scesses,  such  as  you  describe.  This  condi¬ 
tion  of  pus  absorption  technically  is 
known  as  “pyaemia.”  In  a  majority  of 
cases  treatment  is  of  little  avail,  although, 
recently,  quite  good  results  have  been 
had  from  the  following  treatment:  Scarify 
the  navel,  liberating  the  pus;  lance  the 
soft  swellings  for  same  purposes;  in- 
’ect  once  daily  into  all  discharging  places 
a  mixture  of  one  dram  of  iodoform  in 
an  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether;  paint  the 
navel  with  tincture  of  iodine  once  daily; 
poultice  swollen  joints  with  antiphlogis- 
tine  before  they  are  ready  to  lance  and, 
most  important,  give  two  teaspoon fuls  of 
the  following  mixture  every  hour  until 
great  improvement  is  seen ;  then  every 
three  or  four  hours:  Tincture  of  echi¬ 
nacea,  half  an  ounce;  water  to  make  half 
a  pint ;  mix.  Three  times  daily  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy  if  colt  or  calf  is 
weak.  Feed  dam’s  milk  from  bottle  every 
two  hours.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


RYE  HAY ;  GREEN  CLOVER. 

My  hay  crop  is  short  this  year,  but  I  have 
some  nice  rye  growing  that  I  would  like  to 
make  into  hay  for  cattle  and  horses  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Our  horse  likes  the  dry  rye  straw  very 
well.  If  it  is  possible  to  make  the  hay  from 
it,  how  should  I  do  it,  and  when  should  I 
cut  it,  that  is,  at  what  stage  of  its  growth? 
Do  you  think  that  it  is  all  right  to  feed 
sweet,  tender  clover  to  a  young  four-year-old 
work  horse.  w.  l.  h. 

Niles,  Michigan. 

We  cut  all  our  grain  early  and  make  it 
into  hay.  The  rye  would  have  been  cut 
by  June  1  if  the  weather  had  permitted. 
We  cut  some  on  May  28.  Cut  it  as  soon 
after  it  forms  heads  as  you  can  and  cure 
the  same  as  you  would  Timothy  hay.  If 
you  mean  green  clover  we  should  begin 
with  a  small  quantity  and  increase  as  the 
horse  became  used  to  it.  We  have  seen 
horses  killed  by  feeding  too  heavily  at  first 
on  green  clover  and  Alfalfa.  Such  feeds 
give  them  colic  and  bloat.  If  you  do  not 
over  feed  the  clover  will  be  excellent  for 
the  horse.  _ _ 

THRIFTLESS  COW. 

I  have  a  three-ycar-old  Jersey  heifer, 
calved  in  October,  1906 ;  gave  12  quarts. 
Now,  after  being  in  milk  eight  months,  is 
giving  eight  quarts  per  day.  She  was  very 
thin  at  calving  time ;  is  still  so  thin  I  am 
sorry  for  her.  She  will  weigh  from  500  to 
600  pounds ;  has  a  little  grass  and  all  the 
green  rye  she  will  eat,  also  one  bushel  of 
chaff  shaken  out  of  baled  hay  at  night  in 
the  stable.  For  grain  she  gets  three  quarts 
cornmeal,  two  quarts  middlings,  three  quarts 
bran  per  day  in  two  feeds ;  she  cleans  it  up 
and  would  eat  more.  What  is  the  limit  of 
grain  that  can  be  fed  to  a  cow  without  im¬ 
pairing  her  usefulness  in  future  years,  re¬ 
gardless  of  profit?  Would  letting  her  go  15 
to  18  months  between  first  and  second  calf 
make  her  always  keep  up  the  quantity  longer? 

Randolph,  Mass.  g.  d.  m.  a. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  with 
the  cow,  as  you  certainly  arc  feeding  her 
generously  enough  to  keep  her  in  good 
condition  were  she  healthy.  She  is  a 
stunted  animal  and  quite  likely  has  tu¬ 
berculosis,  but  that  could  easily  be  set¬ 
tled  by  having  her  tested  with  tuberculin, 
so  that  we  strongly  would  advise  this 
course  under  the  circumstances.  For  a 
milch  cow  figure  one  pound  of  concen¬ 
trated  food  (ground  grains  and  milling 
by-products)  for  each  three  pounds  of 
milk  produced.  The  mixture  stated  is  an 
excellent  combination,  but  might  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  flaxseed  meal  or  ground  oil  cake  fed 
twice  daily.  We  would  not  advise  letting 
her  go  any  great  length  of  time  between 
calving  were  she  in  good  health,  but  as 
she  is  it  would  not  seem  right  to  breed  her. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.S. 


ITCHING  ERUPTIONS 

Covered  His  Body — Suffered  14  Years 
— Completely  Cured  by  Three 
Boxes  of  Cuticura. 

“Small  sores  appeared  on  each  of  my 
lower  limbs,  and  shortly  afterwards  they 
became  so  sore  that  I  could  scarcely  walk. 
The  sores  began  to  heal,  but  small,  scaly 
eruptions  appeared.  The  itching  was  so 
severe  that  I  would  scratch  the  sores  until 
the  blood  began  to  flow.  After  1  suffered 
thus  about  ten  years  I  made  a  renewed 
effort  to  effect  a  cure.  The  eruptions  by 
this  time  had  appeared  on  nearly  every 
part  of  my  body.  The  best  doctor  in  iffy 
native  county  and  many  remedies  gave  tt3 
relief.  Finally  my  hair  began  to  fall  out 
and  I  was  rapidly  becoming  bald.  A  few 
months  after  I  thought  1  would  try  Cuti¬ 
cura  Ointment  and  Cuticura  Soap.  After 
using  three  boxes  I  was  completely  cured, 
and  my  hair  was  restored,  after  fourteen 
vears  of  suffering.  B.  Hiram  Mattingly, 
Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  Aug.  18,  1906.” 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speed;,  and  Positive  Cure 
The  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  Unaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPEKSKDKS  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLI AMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN  or 
THOROUGHPIN,  but 


APS 


will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  if 
you  write.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  4-C  free. 

A BSOKIJINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
gl. 00  bottle.  Cures  Varicose  Veins,  Vari¬ 
cocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or 
Ligaments, Enlarged  Glands,  Allays  Pain. 
Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  ,  Springfield. Mass. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


:lv  all  common  horse  ail- 
Vnen  we  say  cure,  and  it 


cures  nearly 

meats.  When  we  say  cure, 
fails,  $100.  reward.  Never  claimed 
yet.  Get  free  "Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence. "  100  papres.  Makes  you  mas¬ 
ter  of  horse  ailments  and  diseases. 
Write  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mast* 

CANADIAN  BRANCH; 

32  6t  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  QutbM* 


Sols-so 

>KILFmt 


Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 


MILK 

MORE 

III  U  N  1 1  1  cent  more  inilk  if  protected 
11  w  "  from  the  torture  of  flies  with 

CHILD’S  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  flies  and  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
80  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Ask  dealer  for  Child’s  SO-BOS-SO  or  send  91  (*P««lal 
priee)  for  1-gal  can  and  Sprayer  complete  by  express. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
16  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


>} 

B\V.SFR 


Kills  Every  Fly  It  Strikes.  Keeps  allinsect  pests 
off  cows  in  pasture  longerthan  any  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  since  1885.  Kills  lice 
and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  I>1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  pro¬ 
tect  200  cows.  1(1 1  returned  if  cows  not  protected. 
Name  express  office.  Free  booklet.  , 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1018  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philo.,  Pa. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 


kCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
►  eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


CHOICE  COLLIE  PUPS 


-Sables,  full 
_  _ _  white  mark¬ 
ings.  Sired  by  the  great  “Brookmere  Christopher.” 
Genuine  workers.  Fancy  largo  P.  C.  Pigs;  all  ages. 
F.  0.  HEASLEY,  R.  F.  IX  4,  Mercer,  Fa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Females  and  brood  bitches. 
SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


NEL- 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Writo  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-KRI KSIANS. 

are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution.  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  Want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  frohl.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Burn.  Cai,ves< 
A.  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.J. 


REMOVAL  SALE  OFHOLSTEINS 

Having  sold  one  of  our  large  farms  at  Lacona 
preparatory  to  concentrating  at  Liverpojl  March  1st, 
we  ought  to  sell  at  least  130  head  before  that  date. 
We  are  offering  special  bargains  and  just  now 
can  supply  you  with  anything  in  high  class  Holsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  quality  considered. 

STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINGS  CO., 

llrookside  Herd,  Lacona,  New  York. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 


Greatest  offering  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  ever  made. 

Three  hundred  head  in  June.  Special  Sale.  Cut 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Copy  of  letter  from 
Dr.  S.  A.  Robinson,  Covesville,  Vu.:  "Your  cow 
Anzaletta  Pauline  Paul  Second,  now  has  a  record  of 
ninety-two  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day  and  twenty-four 
and  one  quarter  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.”  Send 
for  other  testimonials,  photographs,  Second  Bargain 
Counter,  Freo.  Address  HORACE  I..  BRONSON, 
Department  1),  Cortland,  New  York. 


LAUREL  FARM 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


FOR  SAI.E-Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

\V.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

U.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred.  / 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few-  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 
CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 


BERKSHIRES. 


American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg', Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


CHPQHIPP^  THE  NEW  YORK 
I1LD1111VLC’.  FARMERS’  HOCi. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.N.  Y. 


nilROCS.- Pure  bred  service  boars:  choice  pigs  at 
$6 and  $8;  pedigree  papers  furnished;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Fairpoint,  Ohio. 


CHESTER  WHITES  ,i Pl8S_  of  Apn1,  May  and 


not  akin.  JOS.T.  FLEMING,  Belleville 


pair: 
le,  Pa., 


Route  2. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM-1tei”irve,]Vork' 


imported  stock. 


_ _ oettor:  from 

A.  A.  BRADLEY’,  Frewsbnrg,  N.  Y. 


DEATH  TO  1EAVESI  BS’SHPIS 

&  GUARANTEED, 


Heave  ano  Cough  Cure 

A  Specific  for  W iml and  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  15  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  On© 

to  two  cuiiH  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
JleuveM.  $1.00  per  can.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

Send  for  booklet  of  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  1)R. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing;  i  1  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


WARRINER’S 


STANCHION 


CHAIN 
HANGING 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Semi  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
iforestville.  Conn. 


1907. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SILO  QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  kind  of  silo  to  build,  and 
what  size  should  I  have  to  keep  10  cows, 
with  a  little  extra  for  horses  and  a  calf  or 
two?  Is  clover  and  Alfalfa  good  for  silage, 
and  how  should  it  be  put  in  the  silo?  Alfalfa 
giving  two  or  three  crops  during  the  season, 
can  it  be  put  in  any  time  on  top  of  what 
is  already  in  the  silo?  I  am  planting  some 
mangels;  will  they  be  as  profitable  fed  with 
silage  as  fed  with  dry  feed?  j.  c. 

Kansasville,  Wis. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  size  for  a  silo 
for  10  cows  we  may  safely  assume  that 
50  pounds  of  silage  per  day  per  cow  will 
be  about  the  largest  amount  that  wc  will 
ever  wish  to  feed,  and  this  means  a  total 
consumption  of  five  tons  per  animal  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  hundred  days  which  ordinar¬ 
ily  make  up  the  stabling  period  on  most 
farms.  Then  in  addition  to  this  it  will  be 
well  to  have  some  surplus  both  for  the 
young  stock  and  also  for  the  shortage 
in  pastures  which  comes  some  time  during 
the  Summer  every  year.  A  round  silo 
13  feet  ii_  diameter  and  26  feet  deep  will 
hold  about  60  tons,  and  would  be  pretty 
close  to  the  theoretical  requirements.  One 
additional  foot  in  diameter  will  increase 
the  capacity  almost  one-sixth  at  little  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  and  will  allow  some  margin, 
and  be  a  safer  size  to  adopt.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  it  will  be  better  to  build  of 
small  diameter  and  of  greater  depth  in 
order  that  a  thicker  layer  of  silage  may 
be  removed  each  day.  This  is  especially 
important  if  Summer  feeding  is  to  be 
practiced,  because  silage  spoils  rapidly  in 
warm  weather. 

There  is  very  little  room  for  question, 
but  that  the  standard  form  is  the  round 
stave  silo,  now  almost  universally  adopt¬ 
ed.  There  may  be  localities  and  condi¬ 
tions  where  the  use  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  is  advisable,  but  in  most  circum¬ 
stances,  especially  where  economy  must 
be  observed,  the  wooden  silo  is  still  most 
practical.  Constantly  advancing  lumber 
prices  may  alter  this,  however.  A 
silo  like  the  above  all  in  good  shape, 
together  with  roof  and  constructed  by 
a  leading  eastern  manufacturer,  would 
cost  about  $200.  If  the  inquirer  is  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  lumber  of  his  own, 
or  be  able  to  buy  it  advantageously, 
he  can  have  the  necessary  work  done  at 
most  good  planing  mills,  and  make  a  very 
substantial  saving  over  these  prices. 
“Patent  open  fronts”  and  the  like  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  a  homemade  silo  with  beveled 
doors  cut  by  a  good  carpenter  and  pressed 
tightly  into  place  by  the  silage  is  good 
enough  for  most  of  us.  The  silo  has  been 
highly  developed  in  Wisconsin,  and  I 
judge  that  one  should  be  able  to  purchase 
there  as  advantageously  as  anywhere,  es¬ 
pecially  as  freight  charges  are  consider¬ 
able.  In  regard  to  the  place  to  set  a  silo, 
bear  in  mind  these  two  fundamental  re¬ 
quirements  :  First,  it  must  be  convenient 
to  the  cows,  because  silage  is  heavy,  with 
a  great  deal  of  water,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  carry  it  long  distances;  and 
secondly,  in  locating  be  sure  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  reach  with  the  corn,  and  that 
there  is  a  good  spot  to  set  up  the  cutter 
and  engine.  I  have  seen  cases  where  this 
apparently  very  simple  matter  bad  not 
been  considered. 

Alfalfa  and  clover  have  both  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  silaged,  but  not  with  the  same 
uniform  success  as  corn.  The  writer  has 
run  in  the  last  crop  of  Alfalfa  along  with 
the  corn  with  good  results.  Wherever 
the  filling  of  a  silo  is  interrupted  for  some 
time  before  adding  the  rest  there  will  be 
a  streak  of  spoiled  material,  and  in  the 
case  of  putting  in  the  different  crops  of 
Alfalfa  as  grown,  this  would  probably  be 
a  pretty  serious  matter.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  growing  of  mangels  is  to  he  rec¬ 
ommended  in  any  large  way,  especially 
where  a  silo  is  used.  Root  crops  are  capa¬ 
ble  under  favorable  circumstances  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  astonishing  amount  of  food  per 
acre,  yet  the  labor  cost  is  so  great  that 
the  corn  plant  with  its  suitability  for  the 
silo  and  its  less  exacting  cultural  re¬ 
quirements  has  pretty  well  driven  them 
out  of  our  agriculture.  They  still  main¬ 
tain  a  place  in  climates  unsuited  for  corn. 


Their  especial  value  lies  in  their  succu¬ 
lence,  and  good  silage  very  largely  re¬ 
places  them  in  this  regard. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


“  PASTURE  SERVICE  ”  FOR  CATTLE 

Will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the 
policy  of  registering  purebred  animals  which 
are  from  animals  credited  with  “pasture 
service? 

I  should  consider  stock  bred  by  “pasture 
service”  very  unreliable,  and  should  not  care 
to  purchase  such  stock,  at  a  high  figure. 

New  York.  a.  p.  pulton. 

In  my  experience  of  breeding  Jersey  cattle 
the  past  30  years,  I  never  yet  have  had  a 
mistake  made.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
know  just  when  a  heifer  has  been  served  for 
her  first  calf,  as  it  is  the  general  custom  to 
turn  heifers  out  to  pasture  with  a  certain 
hull,  and  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  permits  of  a 
certificate  being  filled  out  with  our  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  that  effect.  With  the  breeding  of  cows, 
it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  know  just  when  a 
cow  is  served,  and  the  exact  (rate  can  readily 
be  taken,  which  I  think  is  very  important. 
I  do  not  see  where  there  can  be  any  question 
as  to  the  pedigree  of  the  offspring  if  a 
breeder  uses  proper  precaution. 

Pennsylvania.  kdward  Walter. 

Where  can  uncertainty  lie?  For  instance, 
I  have,  say  12  to  15  unbred  yearlings,  have 
to  pasture  them  in  large  outlot.  They  can¬ 
not  be  watched  closely  and  if  we  do,  we 
cannot  catch  them,  bring  out  and  have 
served.  Now,  we  can  pasture  a  bull  with 
them  and  chances  are  they  will  be  attended 
to  and  prove  “in  calf”  when  brought  in  to 
stable  in  the  Fall.  Again  I  say,  where  can 
anv  doubt  arise?  Sut  it  is  not  good  for  the 
bull;  the  results  usually  are  a  used-up,  worth¬ 
less  animal,  unless  he  is  well  grain  fed.  In 
(he  other  side  the  opponents  to  this  custom 
claim,  the'  bull  will  fight,  become  unrulv  or 
break  in  with  neighbor's  cattle,  or  neighbors 
will  lift  locked  gates  off  hinges  and  steal  a 
service  as  lias  been  worked  on  me. 

Pennsylvania.  u.  p.  shannon. 

When  the  matter  of  pasture  breeding  was 
brought  up  before  our  association  (Ilolsteim- 
Friesian),  I  expressed  myself  as  decidedlv 
against  it,  and  voted  against,  although  the 
motion  was  carried  at  that  time.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  majority  in  favor  of  it,  and  In 
an  association  meeting  of  that  kind  I  think 
you  wll  always  find  that  the  majorty  are 
those  who  favor  as  lenient  forms  as"  posi- 
ble.  It  may  lie  by  not  knowing  the  details 
as  fully  as  they  might,  but  the  more  I  see 
of  breeding  operations  the  more  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  pasture  service  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed.  The  keeping  of  our  records  as  pure 
and  untainted  as  possible  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  regard  to  purebred  reg¬ 
istered  animals.  Every  association  should  take 
this  matter  up  carefully  and  gve  it  their  very 
best  attention.  a.  a.  cortelyojl 

New  Jersey. 

I  think  that  such  registration  should  be 
permitted,  if  at  all,  only  on  affidavit  made 
by  some  person  having  actual  knowledge  of 
the  facts  recited  and  duly  filed  with  the 
registering  officer,  showing  the  date  of  ser- 
ice,  and  that  no  male  amimal  other  than 
the  sire,  had  access  to  the  female  during  the 
season.  In  the  absence  of  such  proof  of  pa¬ 
ternity,  the  breeding  of  the  offspring  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  he  established  wth  re¬ 
quisite  certainty.  Were  it  not  that  public 
interests  demand  the  registration  of  all  pure¬ 
bred  animals,  or,  at  least  the  largest  possi¬ 
ble  (number  that  are  eligible,  and  that  many 
breeders,  especially  owners  of  small  herds 
would  decline  to  register  their  animals  if  the 
male  could  not  be  pastured  with  the  herd  I 
should  favor  prohibiting  registration  on 
“pasture  service”  entirely.  But  I  believe 
that  where  such  registration  is  permitted, 
the  identity  of  the  sire  and  the  time  of  serv¬ 
ice  should  be  established  with  reasonable, 
if  not  absolute  certainty.  e.  w.  richter. 

Owatonna,  Minn. 

Pasture  service,  as  a  whole,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  little  unreliable.  It  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  man  who  owns  the  stock. 
Some  breeders  have  their  pastures  well 
fenced,  look  after  their  cattle  often,  and 
know  that,  no  bull  breaks  in.  Other  breeders 
are  more  careless,  and  it  occasionally  occurs 
that  some  of  their  animals  are  bred  by  other 
than  the  bulls  running  with  them.  It  would 
be  a  great  inconvenience  to  many  breeders 
to  cut  out  pasture  service,  as  they  have 
heifers  they  want  bred  and  there  is  ho  room 
or  pasture  for  them  at  their  home  farm, 
and  they  are  practically  compelled  to  turn 
them  away,  and  put  a  bull  with  them.  We 
don’t  think  there  is  near  the  danger  that 
there  was  years  ago,  as  many  farmers  and 
dairymen  keep  their  hulls  in  the  stable.  If 
we  have  not  now,  I  think  we  should  have  a 
law  making  a  man  liable  for  any  damage  his 
hull  might  do  while  running  at  pasture. 
Years  ago,  we  had  more  or  less  trouble  with 
our  neighbors  in  this  respect.  We  made  two 
of  them  settle,  and  have  nnd  but  little,  if 
any  trouble  since.  Where  bulls  are  allowed 
to  rim  this  trouble  is  just  as  apt  to  occur 
where  the  owner  is  keeping  his  own  bull  in 
the  barn,  in  fact  more  so.  I  think,  if  the 
public  understood  they  were  liable  for  any 
damages,  their  bulls  might  do,  it  would  be 
the  best  way  out  of  it.  Pasture  service  is 
a  hard  problem,  at  the  best. 

New  York.  henry  stevens. 

This  has  been  a  vexed  question  for  a  long 
time.  Some  associations  have  tried  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  rejecting  “pasture  service,”  but 
have,  I  understand,  returned  to  accept  such 
service.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  llol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  to  have  “pasture 
service”  abolished  but  motions  of  this  char¬ 
acter  have  been  defeated  in  very  decisive 
manner.  The  subject  is  an  important  one, 
important  to  the  breeder,  the  dealer  and  to 
every  one  who  deals  in  registered  stock. 
My  own  notion  is  that  “pasture  service” 
should  not  he  accepted.  Among  the  more  im¬ 
portant  reasons  should  he  mentioned  the  fact 
that  generally  the  chief  value  of  a  purebred 
animal,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  purebred 
and  registered.  For  instance,  take  the  cow 
Pontiac  Itag-apple,  who  was  sold  recently 
for  $8,000.  If  she  had  been  a  grade  and  not 
registered,  $100  would  have  been  considered 
a  long  price  for  her.  Without  elaborating 
on  this  idea,  it  will  bo  seen  that  it  is  all 
important  that  the  genuineness  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  a  registered  animal  cannot  bo  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  indeed  it  should  l>e  above  suspicion. 
This  can  only  he  brought  about  by  having  the 
registered  cow  served  by  the  registered  bull 
in  the  presence  of  credible  witnesses,  and 
then  a  record  made  containing  details  of 
the  service.  In  the  case  of  “pasture  breed¬ 
ing”  animals,  the  females  are  turned  out 
and  run  at  large  with  a  registered  animal  in 
the  same  lot.  The  hull  runs  with  the  cows 
In  this  way,  usually  from  about  the  first  day 


of  May  down  until  November.  The  breeder 
does  not  attempt  to  notice  the  breeding  of 
the  cows,  on  the  other  hand,  if  sold  they  are 
disposed  of  as  “pasture  bred.”  Those'  that 
drop  calves  are  credited  with  being  served 
by  the  bull  with  which  they  were  turned, 
and  the  nine  months  and  eight  days  are  com¬ 
puted  from  the  time  that  the  calf  was 
dropped.  The  great  majority  of  registered 
Holstein  heifers  are  turned  in  back  pastures 
with  a  registered  Holstein  bull  and  left  for 
the  entire  season.  Many  times  the  owner 
does  not  see  his  young  stock  oftener  than 
once  a  month.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
pasture  fences  in  the  country  are  not  good, 
indeed  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  bad.  During  tin'  Winter  and  Spring  posts 
are  tin-own  out  of  the  ground,  are  broken  off, 
wire  drops  down  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  flic  cattle  from  one  lot  passing  into 
the  adjoining  one.  Although  the  farmer 
usually  gets  out  in  the  fore  part  of  May  and 
“fixes  fence,”  yet  many  times  he  is  hurried 
by  other  work  and  the  fence  is  toggled  in 
such  a  way  that  it  offers  little  resistance. 
Of  course,  the  adjoining  owner,  who  has  a 
herd  of  grades,  and  a  scrub  bull,  will  pasture- 
breed  his  cows  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
scrub  bull  gets  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fence  and  runs  with  the  purebred  cows ;  if 
it  does  no  damage  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
hick.  Now  this  introduces  an  element  of  un¬ 
certainty  to  the  authenticity  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  cattle,  which  can  not  lie  indorsed.  Al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  breeders,  perhaps  will 
disagree  with  mo  in  the  position  I  have  taken, 
yet  I  believe  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  considei  it  too  much  trouble  to  keep 
their  bull  confined  during  the  Summer,  to 
his  detriment,  they  will  say.  and  then  to 
watch  their  cows  in  the  pasture  so  closely 
that  they  will  be  able  to  know  when  each 
one  is  ready  for  service.  With  vouing  stock 
turned  in  the  back  pastures*  they  think  this 
would  he  a  great  hardship,  with  which  I 
heartily  conceded,  for  it  takes  a  lot  of  time, 
and  that  time  involves  extra  expense.  How¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  always  get  at  the  right  of 
a  matter  by  deciding  from  the  money  stand¬ 
point.  The  right  thing  is  that  t lie  breeding 
of  every  registered  animal  should  be  beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt  or  contradiction.  This 
position  cannot  be  maintained  by  allowing 
cattle  to  run  at  large  during  the  Summer. 

New  York.  HORACE  l.  bronson. 


KRESO-DIP 


FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Because  You 
Need 

The  Money 

It’s  your  business  and  if  you  don’t 
attend  to  it.  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keop  cows  for  fun.  That  isn’t  | 
1  business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn’t ’ 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be- 
sides  tnere  is  more  fun  in  groin#  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  because  it  will  make  money  Tor 
you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
it  saves  time ;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  you  like  our  book  , 
“Business  Dairying’’;  and  our  catalog 
B.  153  both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that'* Uncle  Sam” uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening:  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


puts  an  end  to 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 
SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  Inferior  dips. 


USE 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  ah  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston.  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Memphis;  London,  Eng.;  Mont  eal,  Que.;  Sydney 
N.S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India;  * 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 


The  PHILADELPHIA,  the  Best  on  Earth 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  most  in  use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  Opening 
Roof  made.  TANKS  AND  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  Price  and  Catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTEB,  1910  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating.  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St.,  LJnesville,  Pa. 


(-Economy  Silo-i 

Every  bit  of  ensilage  put  into  the 
Economy  is  in  perfect  condition  when 
taken  out.  Absolutely  air-tight  even 
at  the  doorways. 

Continuous  easily  opened  doors 
from  top  to  bottom  and  an  ingenious 
way  to  reach  them — the  hoops  form  a 
perfect  ladder  which  is  always  in  place. 

.  Strongly  made  from  the  best  mater¬ 
ials.  easily  erected  and  guaranteed. 

Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated 
catalogue  with  experience  of  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  TANK  CO. 
Box  38J,  Frederick,  M(l. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Essential  to  the  equipment  of  the  modern  farm.  Keeps 
cows  healthy,  fat  and  milk-yielding.  Fresh  green  pastur¬ 
age  all  winter.  Especially  valuable  where  registered  stock 
Is  kept  and  bred.  In  use  on  the  finest  farms  and  endorsed 
by  the  most  progressive  farmers  in  America.  We  want  you 
to  know  all  about  Green  Mountain  Silos.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Write  for  Catalog  ij 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo  construction.  The  ou 
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HUMOROUS 


All  things  in  nature  harmonize, 

We  may  be  sure  of  that. 

Birds  in  their  little  nests'  agree 
And  also  on  a  hat. 

— New  York  Sun. 

The  Judge  :  “And  did  this  man  do  you 
bodily  harm?”  The  Victim:  “Naw,  yer 
anner.  He  smashed  me  fa-ace.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Leader. 

“The  wall  paper  hangers  charged  so 
much  that  Knockley  put  the  paper  on  him¬ 
self.”  “Dear  me,  how  odd  he  must  have 
looked.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“Who  is  the  sleek,  prosperous-looking 
man?”  “That’s  Jossherley.  He  made  $80,- 
000  out  of  a  book  he  wrote,  showing  how 
to  live  on  90  cents  a  week.” — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

“How  many  ribs  have  you,  Johnny?” 
asked  the  teacher.  “I  don’t  know,  ma’am,” 
giggled  Johnny,  squirming  around  on  one 
foot.  “I’m  so  awful  ticklish  I  never  could 
count  ’em.” — Everybody’s. 

Barber  :  “Thank  you,  sir.  I  don’t  often 
get  my  tip  before  I  begin.  I’m  sure  I  ap¬ 
preciate - ”  Customer  (who  likes  his 

hair  cut  in  silence)  :  “I  don’t  want  you 
to  consider  that  a  tip.  It’s  ‘hush’  money.” 
— Punch. 

“If  I  give  you  a  dime,”  remarked  the 
benevolent  old  gentleman,  “what  assur¬ 
ance  have  I  that  you  will  not  go  off  and 
get  intoxicated?”  “Sir,”  exclaimed  the 
weary  wayfarer,  with  a  remnant  of  pride, 
“do  I  look  like  a  person  who  could  get  in¬ 
toxicated  on  a  dime?” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

“The  Scotch,’  said  Secretary  Wilson,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  “are  cer¬ 
tainly  a  witty  people.  Now,  there  was  a 
visitor  in  the  little  town  of  Bowdoin  who, 
on  looking  about,  saw  no  children,  but 
only  grown  men  and  women.  He  won¬ 
dered  at  this  and,  finally,  meeting  a  weaz¬ 
ened  old  man  on  the  street,  inquired: 
“How  often  are  children  born  in  this 
town?”  “Only  once,”  the  man  replied,  as 
he  proceeded  on  his  way. — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Bill  Nye,  the  humorist,  once  had  a 
cow  to  sell  and  advertised  her  as  follows: 
“Owing  to  my  ill-health  I  will  sell  at  my 
residence,  in  township  nineteen,  range 
eighteen,  according  to  the  Government’s 
survey,  one  plush  raspberry  cow,  aged 
eight  years.  She  is  of  undoubted  courage, 
and  gives  milk  frequently.  To  a  man  who 
does  not  fear  death  in  any  form  she  would 
be  a  great  boon.  She  is  very  much  at¬ 
tached  to  her  present  home  with  a  stay- 
chain,  but  she  will  be  sold  to  anyone 
who  will  agree  to  treat  her  right.  She 
is  one-fourth  Short-horn  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  hyena.  I  will  also  throw  in  a  double- 
barrel  shotgun,  which  goes  with  her.  In 
May  she  usually  goes  away  for  a  week  or 
two  and  returns  with  a  tall  red  calf  with 
wabbly  legs.  Her  name  is  Rose.  I 
would  rather  sell  to  a  nonresident.”— 
Judge’s  Library. 

The  people  didn’t  merely  look  at  Prof. 
Branefog — they  stared.  He  knew  he  was 
absent-minded  at  times,  and  he  wondered 
whether  he  had  rubbed  his  face  with  boot 
polish  instead  of  cold  cream  after  he  had 
shaved,  or  whether  he  had  forgotten  to 
change  his  dressing  gown  for  his  frock 
coat.  But  a  kindly  policeman  put  things 
right.  “Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  you  are 
carrying  a  joint  of  beef  in  your  arms?”  he 
asked.  “Goodness  me!”  said  the  profes¬ 
sor.  “I  knew  something  was  wrong.  My 
wife  told  me  to  put  her  Sunday  hat  on 
the  bed,  to  place  this  roast  in  the  oven  and 
to  take  the  baby  and  the  dog  for  a  walk.” 
“You’ve  not  put  the  baby  in  the  oven, 
surely?”  said  the  law’s  guardian.  “I  put 
something  in  it,”  said  Branefog,  “but  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  was  the  baby  or  the 
dog!”  With  bated  breath  they  hurried 
to  the  professor’s  house.  Here,  on  the 
bed,  lay  the  baby  and  the  dog,  but  it  was 
just  as  bad  for  Branefog.  It  was  his  wife’s 
Sunday  hat  that  was  in  the  oven!— Tit- 
Bits. 


STRONGER  THAN  OTHER  THF 

SILO  Fl„  ?iS; SMALLEY 

ffiBB  k!/< o.  18  Special  Cutter 

c  '  earned  the  reputation  for  greatest  capacity, 
IlWlH  ~  lightest  running  and  strongest  silo  filler  on  the 
piDTQ  irket.  No  bundle  too  large;  no  silo  too  high;  feed  it  to 

to  ,imit  it  will  not  break.  The  feed  rollers  are  large,  throat 
rounued,  sides  flared  and  gearing  heavier  than  used  on  other 
silo  fillers.  It  is  built  special  throughout.  That’s  why  the 

OIJ/I  f  f  171/  MODERN 

u/fl/lLLL  I  SILO  FILLER 

is  the  machine  of  economy  and  results.  It  easily  cuts  and  elevates 
1 0  to  15  tons  an  hour  when  driven  with  1 0  horse  engine.  The 
Smalley  Cutter  is  absolutely  safe  to  operate.  The  fly  wheel 
and  pulley  will  loosen  instantly  when  iron  and  other  hard  foreign 
matter  reaches  the  knives.  The  drive  belt  runs  cutter  and 
blower.  No  chance  for  belt  slippage  or  loss  of  power. 

Our  free  catalog  tells  all  about  the  20  sizes  of  cut¬ 
ters  we  build. 


SMALLEY  MF6.  CO. 

Box  90 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


ngines 


Every  Olds  Gas  Engine  is  guaranteed  by  us  to  operate 
successfully. 

No  risk  is  taken  in  buying  one  for  we  stand  behind  it. 

An  Olds  Engine  will  run  a  threshing  machine  or  feed  cutter, 
cream  separator,  wood  saw,  etc.,  more  economically  than  any  other 
engine. 

It  will  last  longer  because  it  is  made  of  a  special  tough  gas  engine 
iron,  after  a  time-tried  German  formula,  instead  of  ordinary  coke 

iron.  Repairs  cost  practical^  nothin**. 

Write  us  for  catalogue  of  Type  A  Engines  (2  to  15  h-p.)  tell  us  your  requirements  and  we 
will  help  you  figure  out  what  you  need. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  GO.,  908  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

OLDS  CAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

69  Washington  Street,  N.,  Boston. 


VERMONT 


In  time  of  need  “  The  Vermont”  Gasoline  Engines 
are  always  ready.  They  need  no  adjustment.  3  to 
16  horse  power,  mounted  or  stationary,  for  farm, 
iactory  and  shop  use.  Write  for  catalogue  E.G., 
describing  the  most  reliable  engine  made. 

STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  have  a  few  new  Fairbanks  Engines 
at  a  bargain.  Ask  for  description. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
ground 
and  on  side  hill. 
Digs  every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


VT  llll 

SeaGreen 

N. 

PurpleSlateJ 


La  at  a  F oraver — No  Paint  In  g-- No  Repairs — No  Expenao 

Affords  spark  and  fire  protection  and  pure  cistern  water.  Reduces 
insurance  rates.  The  only  roofing  known  that  will  outwear  any 
building.  Costs  little  more  than  short-lived  roofing 
Write  today  for  our  free  book,  “ROOFS.” 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.,  Box  10  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks:  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Pow  der,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

R— 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to 
do  more  and  better  work  with 
the  same  amount  of  power 
than  other  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  same 
or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
manufacture 
different  sizes 
ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  of 
en  silage  per  hour. 
A  FAIR  TEST 
will  demonstrate  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  Ross  m  aehines  over  ail 
competitors. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalogue. 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO..  Box  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilace  Maeh  inery  in  the  World. 

Write  for  Boas  Manure  Spreader  Catalogue. 


HEEBNER’S  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

The  best  cutter  on  the  market  for  green  or  dry  corn. 
Leading  ensilage  cutter  made.  It  not  only  cuts  but  crushes 
the  stalks,  rendering  them  palatable.  Stock  greatly  relish 
and  thrive  on  it.  A  |5. 00  attachment  turns  the  machine  into  a  perfect 
shredder.  Runs  with  least  power.  Used  for  cutting  all  kinds  of  Btock  foods. 
Power  can  be  applied  to  pumping,  churning,  grinding,  etc.  Catalogue  freo. 

HEEBNEIt  A  SONS,  22  Brcmd  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa* 


FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modern  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features. 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 
Carriers,  Silos,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers,  Threshers,  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINCER  &  BRO. 
Wrlghtsvllle,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  *lU  I  I  LuO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Outs  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
18U0  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTION^  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


NO 
cm  MORE 
USE 
--3  FOR  I 
C_>  PLOW. 


*  SEND  FOR  .  ■  , 

//  Cl  RCULAR5T0  THE  S — J 

CUTAWAY  £3 
HARROW  pd 
-  CO...  CD 
HIOCANUM 
CONN.  U  S.  A. 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.. 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 

Send  for  circulars  to  the 
39  Main  St,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 
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IRON  ROOF  FOR  A  BARN. 

What  Paint  Sticks  To  Iron  ? 

I  am  building  a  large  barn  on  my  farm  and  would  like 
some  information  about  roofing.  After  some  study  of  the 
subject  I  have  considered  the  advisability  of  putting  on  a 
galvanized  iron  roof  painted  on  the  inside  to  protect  it 
from  rust  due  to  steam  and  moisture  from  stock  and  crops. 
The  main  reason  why  I  would  prefer  an  iron  roof  if  I  can 
fix  it  so  it  will  be  certain  not  to  rust  out  is  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  from  lightning  it  would  afford.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
right  kind  of  paint  to  use  on  galvanized  iron?  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  ordinary  paint  does  not  stay  on,  and  wish  to 
use  something  regarded  as  permanent.  e.  h.  p. 

To  make  roofs  lightning  con¬ 
ductors,  to  answer  the  last  ques¬ 
tion  first,  if  he  will  provide  two 
things  with  this  roof  it  will  be  a 
perfect  protection  against  all 
forms  of  lightning  except  what  is 
known  as  ball  lightning — that 
which  goes  like  a  round  ball  near¬ 
ly  horizontally  through  the  air, 
and  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
anything  bursts  with  great  de¬ 
struction.  We  had  a  set  of  five 
barns  once  burned  by  such  a  bolt. 

Our  nearest  neighbor  sat  looking 
out  towards  our  barns  and  saw 
the  stroke.  He  said  the  ball  looked 
as  large  in  diameter  as  a  wagon 
wheel  and  that  it  sailed  along  not 
very  rapidly  and  when  it  struck 
the  cupola  of  our  barn  it  burst 
and  seemed  to  cover  a  half  acre, 
and  immediately  the  whole  barn 
seemed  afire.  We  found  fine 
splinters  for  rods  in  all  directions 
from  that  barn.  Now,  the  two 
things  to  make  the  sure  protec¬ 
tion  are,  first,  a  number  of  sharp 
points  erected  on  various  parts  of 
the  roof,  and  full  and  ample  con¬ 
ducting  material  from  roof  to  per¬ 
manent  moisture  in  the  ground. 

As  to  the  paint,  coal  tar,  pitch, 
any  paint  with  a  good  coat  will 
be  a  protection  to  the  iron  while  it 
lasts,  but  rust  soon  finds  its  way 
under  them  in  places,  and  they 
scale  off.  By  far  the  most  dur¬ 
able  paint  I  have  ever  found  for 
any  metallic  surface — for  all  sur¬ 
faces,  for  that  matter — is  what 
is  known  as  “Rossie”  paint.  It 
is  simply  iron  ore  ground  very 
fine  and  comes  from  the  town  of 
Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  County, 

N.  Y.  If  you  get  it  on  your 
hands  you  can’t  wash  it  off  with¬ 
out  soap,  and  painted  on  any 
metal  it  adheres  very  firmly  and  L 
very  durable.  I  am  confident  that 
two  good  coats  put  on  the  under 
side  of  any  metal — galvanized  es 
pecially — would  be  almost  as  last¬ 
ing  as  the  iron.  The  same  is  by 
far  the  best  paint  to  use  on  the 
upper  side.  While  it  is  not  as 
bright  and  of  a  darker  shade 

than  Venetian  red,  it  is  many  times  more  durable  for 
the  outside  of  all  buildings.  The  fact  is,  Venetian 
red,  ochre,  umber  and  all  the  cheaper  paints  are  simply 
and  only  earth,  “ground  rock,”  and  there  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  metal  in  any  of  them,  and  they  color  when  put 
on,  but  do  not  form  any  body.  Rossie  is  oxide  of  iron 
and  combines  with  oil  to  form  a  firm  metallic  coat. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  woodward. 

So  far  as  I  know  or  have  been  able  to  set?  m  ?J(peri- 


ence  galvanized  iron  roofing  needs  no  paint  on  the 
under  side  to  keep  it  from  rusting.  I  do  not  believe 
that  first-class  iron  of  that  kind  will  rust  in  your  in¬ 
quirer’s  case.  There  are  a  good  many  roofs  of  that 
kind  on  buiidings  around  here,  and  I  never  knew  of 
one  having  to  be  replaced  from  rust.  One  I  know 
of  in  this  city  has  been  on  for  a  bit  over  20  years,  and 
I  heard  the  dealer  who  put  it  on  tell  last  Fall  that 
not  one  nickel  had  been  paid  out  on  it  since  it  was 
laid.  However,  this  is  on  a  house  and  of  course  it 
would  not  get  as  much  moisture  as  one  would  on  a 
stock  barn.  Yet  I  should  not  paint  one  for  myself,  and 
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THE  STARS  IN  THE  OLD  FLAG.  Fig.  241. 

that  is  the  material  I  should  use  by  all  means  for  a 
roof  on  a  barn  or  house.  I  do'  not  know  that  my 
opinion  as  to  whether  iron  roofing  is  a  protection 
against  lightning  is  any  good  or  proves  anything,  but 
I  have  read  a  good  many  articles  and  opinions  to  that 
effect,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is,  and  I 
should  use  iron  roofing  on  buildings  for  that  reason. 
There  are  a  great  many  buildings  burned  by  fires  set 
by  lightning,  and  in  this  vicinity  I  have  never  known 


of  one  that  burned  or  was  struck  that  had  a  metal 
roof.  .  There  may  have  been  some,  but  I  have  been 
looking  for  cases  of  the  kind  for  some  years.  If  the 
reader  does  wish  to  paint  the  iron  he  uses,  which  will 
not  hurt  it  at  least,  the  best  thing  I  know  of  in  every 
respect  is  the  common  Venetian  red  and  boiled  linseed 
oil.  To  back  up  my  opinion  in  this  I  Have  the  word  of 
a  personal  friend,  a  painter  of  repute  and  many  years’ 
experience,  who  says  it  is  the  best  paint  for  metal  and 
I  will  not  look  farther  for  a  paint  when  I  have  occasion 
to  use  one  on  a  metal  roof  or  any  other  metal  work. 
Michigan.  r.  c.  angevine. 

Galvanized  iron  for  the  roofing 
of  barns  and  other  out-buildings 
is  probably  the  best  form  of  metal 
roofing  that  has  been  put  upon  the 
market,  chiefly  because  of  .  its 
greater  power  of  resisting  rust. 
When  painted  iron  is  used  on  the 
roof  of  dairy  barns,  especially 
where  no  provision  is  made  for 
ventilation  other  than  allowing 
the  moisture  to  pass  upward  and 
condense  on  the  under  side  of  the 
roof,  the  effect  of  such  moisture 
is  to  cause  painted  iron  to  rust 
out  rapidly;  even  the  moisture 
from  curing  hay  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  this  rusting.  None  of 
the  ordinary  paints  is  permanent 
protection  against  rusting.  Even 
the  best  asphalt  paint  is  not  an  ab¬ 
solute  protection,  for  the  reason 
that,  in  applying  it  with  a  brush, 
it  is  practically  impossible  so  to 
spread  it  as  not  to  include  under 
the  asphalt  paint  many  tiny  air 
bubbles.  These  air  bubbles,  when 
they  come  to  expand  with  changes 
of  temperature,  blow  minute  open¬ 
ings  through  the  paint.  These 
may  be  almost  or  quite  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  when  mois¬ 
ture  condenses  on  the  surface  the 
effect  of  capillarity  is  to  draw  the 
moisture  through  the  opening  into 
contact  with  the  naked  metal,  and 
rusting  begins  and  spreads  from 
these  openings  as  a  center  until- 
the  paint  flakes  off.  Where  iron 
has  been  well  galvanized  the  gal¬ 
vanizing  furnishes  the  most  com¬ 
plete  protection  against  rusting, 
under  ordinary  roof  conditions, 
that  has  been  devised.  It  cannot 
be  said,  however,  that  it  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  protection  against  corro¬ 
sion  under  the  conditions  of  barn 
roofs.  If  an  effort  is  made  fur¬ 
ther  to  protect  the  metal  against 
rusting  an  asphalt  paint  is  likely 
to  be  the  best  which  can  be  used. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
lessening  the  liability  of  danger 
from  lightning  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  the  metal  roof, 
whether  galvanized  or  painted, 
provides  the  best  opportunity. 
It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  no  method  of 
protecting  buildings  from  lightning  has  yet  been  de¬ 
vised  which  has  rendered  complete  immunity  from 
stroke  and  injury  by  lightning.  Instances  are  on  rec¬ 
ord  where  systems  of  protection  have  been  installed 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  experts,  were  regarded  as 
absolutely  safe,  and  yet  damage  under  those  conditions 
has  resulted.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that  injury  from 
lightning  can  be  greatly  reduced  and  oftentimes  ef- 
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fectively  prevented  by  suitable  appliances,  but  it  seems 
to  be  also  true  that  it  has  thus  far  been  impossible  to 
install  any  appliance  which  will  completely  ward  off 
every  stroke.  It  is  probably  true  that  in  those  cases 
where  injury  has  resulted  under  conditions  which  were 
thought  to  be  complete  protection,  the  damage  which 
was  done  was  very  much  less  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

To  utilize  the  metal  roof  of  a  building  in  its  pro¬ 
tection  against  lightning  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  metal 
roof  adequately  connected  with  the  ground,  and  there 
is  probably  no  better  way  of  making  this  connection 
than  that  of  riveting  to  the  metal  of  the  roof,  at  the 
eaves,  strips  of  galvanized  iron  sufficiently  long 
to  be  turned  under  the  eaves  and  carried  down 
the  side  of  the  barn  to  and  into  the  ground 
far  enough  to  end  in  soil  permanently  moist. 
To  accomplish  this  result  the  ordinary  No.  28 
galvanized  iron  in  sheets  S  or  10  feet  long  can  be  cut 
into  strips  two  to  three  inches  wide  and  riveted  together 
at  the  ends,  and  rolled  up  until  a  sufficient  length  has 
been  provided.  A  hole  should  be  dug  in  the  ground  at 
least  30  inches  square  to  a'  depth  where  the  soil  is 
permanently  moist,  and  usually  not  less  than  three  or 
four  feet.  The  strip  of  galvanized  iron  should  be 
riveted  to  a  square  sheet  of  the  same  metal  28  x  28 
inches  and  laid  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  so  as 
to  give  ample  connection  between  the  roof  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  permanently  moist  soil  in  the  ground.  The 
strip  of  metal  between  this  and  the  roof  should  rise 
out  of  the  ground  close  to  the  barn,  and  may  be  nailed 
flat  against  the  side  and'  painted  with  the  rest  of  the 
barn,  if  desired,  to  render  it  less  conspicuous.  Four 
such  strips  tunning  down  the  four  corners  of  a  large 
barn,  and  thoroughly  grounded  as  described,  would  be 
adequate.  Smaller  buildings  would  need  three,  two 
or  one,  according  to  their  size. 

Ordinarily  galvanized  fence  wire  may  be  used  for 
connecting  the  roof  with  the  ground,  using  the  sheet 
of  galvanized  iron  in  the  same  way,  but  for  the  same 
amount  of  metal  the  sheet  form  is  most  effective  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  conceptions.  To  understand  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  it  needs  to  be  said  that  in  lightning  dis¬ 
charges  over  a  conductor  only  the  surface  takes  part 
in  the  conduction.  It  is  believed  that  the  discharges 
alternate  and  surge  up  and  down  with  great  frequency, 
passing  only  along  the  surface  of  the  metal.  If  this  is 
true,  and  so  far  as  I  know  we  need  not  doubt  the  state¬ 
ment,  a  strip  of  galvanized  iron  one  inch  wide  has 
the  same  amount  of  surface,  for  both  sides  are  effective, 
as  eight  strands  of  No— 14  wire;  seven  strands  of  No. 
13 ;  six  strands  of  No.  12  and  five  strands  of  No.  11 
wire.  A  strip  of  galvanized  iron,  therefore,  three 
inches  wide  is  equivalent  in  surface  to  24,  21,  18  or  15 
strands  of  the  sizes  of  wire  named  above,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  when  wires  are  used,  in  order  to 
give  them  their  greatest  efficiency,  they  must  run  sep¬ 
arate  and  not  be  twisted  or  bundled  together  The 
reason  for  not  twisting  or  bundling  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  only  the  surface  layer  of  a  many- 
stranded  cable  takes  full  part  in  transmitting  the 
charges,  the  surfaces  of  wires  in  the  interior  of  the 
cable  are  regarded  as  only  feebly,  if  at  all,  taking  part 
in  the  transmission  of  lightning  charges. 

Good  discharge  points  rising  above  the  ridge  of  the 
barn  and  above  the  cupola,  if  there  be  one,  well  con¬ 
nected  with  the  metal  of  the  roof,  help  materially  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  stroke  for  the  reason  that  points 
cause  silent  discharges  of  a  less  intense  character  to 
dissipate  into  the  air  above  the  roof  of  the  building 
the  charge  which  a  passing  electric  storm  tends  to 
induce  upon  the  roof.  In  the  case  of  metal  roofs  it 
would  only  be  essential  that  these  points  be  well  con¬ 
nected  with  the  roof  at  the  nearest  point,  no  metal 
strips  being  necessary  to  connect  them  with  the  con¬ 
ductors  leading  down  from  the  roof,  the  general  sheet 
metal  of  the  roof  making  the  best  connection. 

F.  H.  KING. 

CORN  AND  SUNFLOWERS  IN  VERMONT. 

Noticing  recently  an  editorial  comment  on  growing 
corn  on  inaccessible  or  semi-neglected  fields  by  use  of 
suitable  commercial  fertilizers,  it  occurs  to  me  that  some 
of  my  last  year’s  experience  in  doing  that  very  thing 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers.  The  land  was  a 
typical  New  England  pasture,  with  occasional  bowlders 
and  many  small  cedar  and  hardhack  trees.  The  first 
proposition  was  to  remove  trees,  rocks,  etc.  The  trees 
being  still  small  and  somewhat  easily  pulled,  I  had  a 
high-school  boy,  who  was  working  through  vacation,  pull 
them  out  by  a  chain  attached  to  front  axle  and  wheels 
of  one-horse  farm  wagon.  The  boy  fixed  a  board  for 
seat  and  a  quick-moving  horse  was  placed  in  shafts, 
and  those  bushes  came  out  in  short  order.  Best  of  all, 
the  boy  thought  it  fun  as  compared  with  the  drudgery 
of  using  ax  or  bush  hook.  Next  a  sturdy  team  re¬ 
moved  most  of  the  rocks,  with  the  help  occasionally  of 
a  judiciously-administered  stick  of  dynamite.  The  land 
was  well  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  planted  May  31  to 
Sanford  corn,  a  white  flint  variety,  and  sunflower  seed; 


one  quart  of  the  latter  to  a  bushel  of  corn,  planted  in 
drills.  The  fertility  used  was  50  bushels  per  acre  of 
hard  wood  ashes,  purchased  from  our  local  bobbin 
factory,  applied  broadcast,  and  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
good  fertilizer  containing  rather  a  preponderance  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  later,  thinking  the 
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soil  deficient  in  nitrogen,  we  applied  broadcast  100 
pounds  per  acre  of  dried  blood,  15  per  cent  ammonia. 

July  9  we  applied  broadcast,  by  hand,  a  rather  heavy 
seeding  of  grass  and  clover,  applying  just  after  culti¬ 
vating  and  before  a  heavy  thunder  shower.  The  result, 
as  the  picture  shows  (Fig.  244),  was  a  heavy  yield  of 
forage  well  loaded  with  grain,  much  of  the  corn  being 
nearly  ripe  enough  for  seed,  and  many  sunflower  heads 
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measuring  15  to  18  inches  across  and  well  filled,  while 
the  stalks  were  fully  eight  feet  high  and  leaves  inter¬ 
locking  across  the  spaces  between  rows.  Although  this 
field  was  quite  a  distance  from  the  barn,  it  was  decided 
to  draw  it  and  cut  into  silo,  and  a  cheap  hemlock  struc¬ 
ture  was  built  for  that  purpose  and  filled  September  23 
and  24.  The  resulting  silage  was  of  excellent  quality, 
and  was  fed  to  milch  cows  with  very  gratifying  results, 
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the  manure  being  drawn  daily. and  lightly  spread  on  the 
young  grass  and  clover  in  the  field  from  which  the  corn 
was  taken.  This  plan  was  so  successful  and  profitable 
that  I  am  carrying  out  a  similar  one  this  year  on  an¬ 
other  pasture  of  12  acres,  except  that  as  potatoes  are  to 
form  one  of  our  “side  issues,”  we  have  put  in  three 
acres  of  the  best  of  the  piece  to  the  last-named  crop 
with,  of  course,  different  fertilizing.  L.  c.  litchfielp, 
Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


FARMING  FOR  CITY  WORKMEN. 

That  proposition  of  city  workmen  doing  a  little  co¬ 
operative  farming  is  mighty  interesting,  and  if  I  had 
the  inquirer  here  I  would  like  to  have  a  good,  long 
talk  with  him  over  the  situation.  Off-hand,  without 
giving  it  much  thought,  I  do  not  see  how  any  body  of 
men  would  slide  out  into  the  country  just  in  Summer, 
when  they  were  not  busy  at  their  own  trade,  and  do 
much  at  agriculture,  unless  there  was  an  organization 
back  of  it  with  a  head  manager  and  some  workmen 
living  on  the  place  throughout  the  year,  and  taking  in 
these  others  just  as  extra  helpers  and  sharers  in  the 
losses  or  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Each  individual 
managing  his  own  private  tract  of  land  I  am  sure  would 
make  a  failure  of  it.  Agriculture,  like  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,  needs  a  head,  a  manager,  boss,  or  whatever  you 
may  call  him,  and  others  must  work  under  him.  If 
your  friend  and  his  fellow-workmen  hope  to  succeed 
agriculturally  in  their  plans,  they  want  to  get  some 
capital  together,  elect  their  most  pushing  and  broad¬ 
minded  associate  as  manager,  and  then  turn  him  loose. 
They  want  to  throw  overboard  any  ideas  of  six  or  eight 
hours  a  day  labor,  plan  to  work  some  days  eight  hours 
in  the  morning  and  eight  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and 
go  fishing  when  the  weeds  and  the  condition  of  the 
crops  will  let  them,  but  regular  hours  and  uniform  scale 
of  wages  will  not  make  crops  or  profits  in  the  country ; 
too  much  is  dependent  upon  the  weather  and  the 
Almighty.  J.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut.  _ 

PLOWING  UNDER  MANURE . 

Is  the  plowing  under  of  a  heavy  coat  of  manure,  or 
dead  grass,  or  trash  of  any  kind,  any  advantage  for  a 
corn  crop?  Last  August  I  plowed  under  a  heavy  crop 
of  cow  peas,  so  much  that  a  heavy  ox  chain  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  drag  them  under  to  cover  them;  sowed  the  field 
to  grass,  clover,  Alsike  and  Timothy.  Part  of  the  field 
had  no  peas  on  it.  The  five  acres  where  the  peas  were 
plowed  under  show  a  rather  yellow  color,  do  not 
look  so  strong  and  vigorous  as  the  two  acres  where 
there  were  no  peas.  Has  the  land  been  benefited  by 
the  burying  of  the  peas,  or  is  it  yet  too  soon  to  decide? 
Regarding  burying  fertilizers  or  surface  application,  30 
years  ago,  I  made  some  careful  experiments  measuring 
the  land  (acre  plots),  and  weighing  the  corn,  with 
decided  results  in  favor  of  plowing  it  under,  which 
has  been  my  practice  since;  either  to  plow  under  or 
drill  deeply.  My  theory  is  to  bury  phosphate  where 
it  will  get  moisture  to  dissolve  it,  but  keep  manure  near 
the  surface.  T.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  large  portion  of  our  eastern  farmers  who 
follow  a  regular  crop  rotation  seem  to  agree  that  it  is 
best  to  put  most  of  the  manure  on  the  corn  crop.  The 
favorite  plan  is  to  spread  the  manure  on  the  sod  and 
plow  it  all  under.  R  is  argued  that  corn  is  better  suited 
to  utilizing  a  sod  or  coat  of  manure  than  most  other 
crops.  It  does  best  in  an  open,  mellow  soil,  and  its 
feeding  system  and  habits  of  growth  fit  it  specially  for 
utilizing  decaying  organic  matter.  It  makes  its  best 
growth  late  in  the  season,  just  at  the  time  when,  in  the 
warm,  moist  soil  the  plant  food  in  this  organic  matter 
is  most  likely  to  be  available.  We  like  to  plow  manure 
and  other  organic  matter  under  for  what  seem  to  us 
several  good  reasons.  This  manure  or  trash  put  under 
ground  and  well  packed  down  holds  moisture  somewhat 
like  a  sponge.  If  it  were  turned  under  and  left  open 
and  loose  so  that  the  air  could  easily  work  through 
the  soil  would  dry  out  too  fast.  The  manure  adds 
bacteria  to  the  soil,  which  help  break  up  its  organic 
matter.  The  decay  of  the  manure  in  the  ground  has  a 
useful  effect.  For  its  mechanical  and  chemical  effect 
upon  the  soil  we  think  the  manure  is  much  better 
plowed  under.  From  our  experience  we  consider  It 
quite  likely  that  the  heavy  crop  of  green  cow-pea  vines 
plowed  under  in  August  soured  the  ground.  That 
sometimes  happens  in  hot  weather.  Fermentation  sets 
in  and  acids  develop.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  a  coat 
of  lime  would  correct  the  trouble  and  greatly  improve 
the  grass  and  clover.  Without  question  the  land  has 
been  helped  by  the  cow  peas.  A  certain  amount  of 
nitrogen  which  the  peas  gathered  has  been  added  to 
the  soil,  and  the  organic  matter  will  improve  its  texture. 
If,  as  we  think,  the  trouble  in  this  case  is  due  to  an 
acid  soil,  lime  will  make  a  surprising  showing.  We 
know  that  good  farmers  differ  in  opinion  about  plowing 
under  fertilizers  and  manure.  Most  of  our  fertilizers 
are  soluble,  and  will  naturally  work  down  into  the  soil. 
Most  of  the  feeding  roots  of  plants  are  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  young  plant  in  particular  needs  its  food  close 
at  hand.  We  like  to  put  fertilizers  on  the  surface  and 
harrow  or  cultivate  them.  There  is  a  more  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  them  in  this  way.  If  we  plowed  under 
such  chemicals  as  nitrate  of  soda  we  should  expect  to 
have  a  good  share  of  it  leached  away  in  the  drain 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  the  manure  is 
better  put  down  deeper,  where  it  will  hold  moisture  and 
induce  a  little  deeper  rooting  of  the  crop. 
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HAIRY  VETCH  (VICIA  VILLOSA)  FOR  GREEN 
MANURING. 

PART  II. 

The  vetch  plants  are  very  nutritious  and  easily  di¬ 
gestible  for  all  classes  of  live  stock  and  poultry,  vetch 
hay  being  recognized  where  it  is  known  as  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  of  all  legumes  for  hay  purposes. 
Analyses,  as  shown  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  18S9,  and  the  New 
Haven  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  report  for 
1890  and  other  reports,  show  vetch  to  be  especially 
valuable  for  feeding  purposes.  Kilgore  (North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  Board  Bulletin,  7,  1904)  gives 
the  average  fertilizing  value  of  Hairy 
vetch  hay  as  $25.12  per  acre,  85  per  cent 
of  which  is  due  to  the  nitrogen  content 
alone,  “the  principal  part  of  which  wras 
derived  directly  from  the  air.”  Eighty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  vetch 
plant  is  found  in  the  hay;  132.5  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  afforded  by  the  entire 
plant,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  ton  of  cot- 
ton-seed  meal  or  1,000  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  worth  $20  to  $25.  Chas.  F. 

Penny  (Delaware  Bulletin,  60)  says  that 
vetch  (roots  and  tops)  afforded  129 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  value  $19.64. 

Of  this  amount  108  pounds  was  found  in 
tops  or  hay.  These  figures  were  taken 
from  fields  four  months  after  seeding 
(Spring  seeding).  In  comparison  with 
Red  clover,  two-tliirds  of  the  same  weight 
of  vetch  plants  showed  nearly  an  equal 
amount  of  nitrogen.  J.  F.  Dugger  (Ala¬ 
bama  Bulletin,  105)  shows  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  crop  at  various 
stages  of  growth,  all  based  on  weights 
per  acre:  Vines  just  before  blooming, 
dry  weight,  3,117  pounds,  117  pounds 
nitrogen ;  vines  and  roots  at  same  time, 

137  pounds;  vines  in  full  bloom,  dry 

weight,  5,789  pounds,  159  pounds ;  vines 

and  roots  at  same  time,  180  pounds;  vines  with  seed 

pods  formed,  dry  weight,  5,463  pounds,  173  pounds; 

vines  and  roots  at  same  time,  202.8  pounds. 

On  the  average  the  nitrogen  added  is  equivalent  to  a 
ton  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  it  is  considered  that  more 
than  half  the  nitrogen  came  from  the  air.  Baessler 
found  that  Hairy  vetch  afforded  more  nitrogen  per 
acre  than  Crimson  clover,  lupines,  etc.,  equivalent  to 
127  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrogen.  V.  Strebel  found 
Hairy  vetch  afforded  about  150  pounds  per  acre  of 
nitrogen. 

These  results  were  all  with  inoculated  plants  having 
the  tubercles  or  nodules  on  the  roots,  either  through 
natural  or  artificial  inoculation. 

These  nodules  indicate  that  the 
plants  are  getting  the  benefit  of  cer¬ 
tain  minute  soil  bacteria  which 
are  able  to  extract  nitrogen  directly 
from  the  air — “free  nitrogen.”  They 
first  attack  the  root  tissues,  form¬ 
ing  small  protuberances  or  “nod¬ 
ules,”  and  the  plant  dissolves  and 
feeds  in  the  nitrogenous  substances 
which  the  bacteria  build  up  in  these 
nodules. 

The  above  results  have  been  given 
somewhat  in  detail  to  show  the 
great  value  of  this  crop.  Animals 
must  learn  to  eat  the  plants,  as  any 
new  crop,  after  which  they  seem 
to  prefer  the  vetch  hay  to  any 
other.  Its  value  as  a  hay  need  only 
be  tried  to  be  demonstrated.  For 
hay  the  crop  should  be  cut  when 
the  plants  are  in  full  bloom.  The 
crop  is  handled  like  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  is  little  if  any  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cure.  For  seed  the  crop  should 
be  cut  when  most  of  the  pods  are 
ripe,  the  exact  time  being  found 
only  by  experience.  The  yield  of 
seed  is  from  five  to  20  bushels  per 
acre.  The  writer  is  engaged  in 
breeding  some  strains  acclimated  to 
the  Connecticut  Valley  and  other  northern  sections. 
So  far  the  home-grown  seed  has  proven  more  valuable 
than  the  foreign.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  abun¬ 
dant  home-grown  seed  will  be  secured  for  use,  but  at 
present  we  are  largely  dependent  on  foreign-grown 
seed.  An  average  yield  of  cured  hay  of  vetch  is  about 
two  and  one-half  tons  per  acre,  but  with  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  four  to  six  tons  can  be  secured. 

Hairy  vetch  can  be  sown  in  the  Fall  after  Summer 
crops  have  been  removed,  and  a  good  growth  secured 
in  time  for  plowing  under  the  following  Spring.  This 
season  the  crops  plowed  under  produced  from  14,000 
to  33,000  pounds  greeq  weight,  about  one-fifth  to 


eighth  being  dry  weight,  before  they  were  plowed  under 
in  May.  The  nodules  on  the  roots  were  very  numer¬ 
ous  where  the  ground  was  plowed,  the  nodules  showing 
like  a  coating  of  fertilizer.  Some  of  the  clusters  of 
nodules  were  as  large  as  hazel  nuts.  The  roots  are 
very  fine,  and  penetrate  the  soil  in  every  direction.  The 
crop  is  easily  plowed  under,  and  then  rots  quickly.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  cultivation,  and  is  preferable 
to  most  other  cover  crops,  if  not  all  others  for  the 
North.  This  vetch  can  be  sown  in  tlie  Spring  or  early 
Summer  and  will  produce  a  good  crop  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  when  sown  at  this  time.  The  experience 
of  the  writer  is  that  it  is  preferable  to  other  species  or 
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varieties  for  Spring  sowing  and  is  the  only  successful 
Fall-grown  variety  of  vetch. 

Hairy  vetch  would  be  a  very  fine  cover  crop  for 
orchards,  and  is  highly  recommended  for  this  purpose 
by  the  eminent  authority  on  this  subject,  J.  H.  Plale. 
It  is  also  adapted  to  many  other  purposes.  This  crop 
should  be  grown  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  until  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  the  best  way  to  handle  it  under  indi¬ 
vidual  conditions.  A  part  of  the  crop  should  be  saved 
for  seed,  if  found  desirable,  and  acclimated  strains 
secured  in  this  way.  This  will  enable  farmers  to  secure 
strains  suited  to  different  localities. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  A.  d.  shamei! 


good  pickers  will  pick  three  and  four  crates  a  day, 
much  depending  on  “the  woman  with  the  carrier,”  as 
well  as  on  the  grower’s  industry  and  success  in  growing 
great  crops.  The  carrier  is  a  shallow,  crated  box  with 
a  handle,  holding  six  quart  boxes.  One  box  is  held  in 
the  left  hand,  filled  by  the  right  hand,  and  quickly  ex¬ 
changed  for  an  empty  box  in  the  carrier. 

The  boxes  are  heaped,  as  in  the  walk  to  the  packing 
shed  they  will  settle  quite  a  little.  This  shed  is  a  rough 
structure  erected  for  the  purpose;  the  quart  boxes  are 
packed  into  the  crates,  a  record  is  kept  and  the  picker 
goes  back  to  the  vines.  They  are  told  openly  or  by  in¬ 
sinuation  “to  pick  clean  and  not  to  talk”;  to  tell  them 
not  to  eat  of  the  luscious  fruit  would  be 
impracticable. 

Some  growers  rather  than  have  berries 
remain  unpicked  will  engage  more  help 
than  needed  or  may  overestimate  the  rip¬ 
ening;  so  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
picking  gives  out,  and  after  two  or  three 
crates  are  filled  the  tired  pickers  stray  off 
or  wait  for  the  wagon.  Some  fields  are 
picked  only  every  other  day,  while  some 
arrange  to  have  one-half  of  the  field  gone 
over  each  day  alternately.  At  noon  a 
carried  lunch  is  eaten  in  the  shade  of 
nearby  trees.  The  liberal  grower  some¬ 
times  furnishes  ice  cream  or  lemonade 
towards  the  end  of  the  season  to  those 
“who  have  stayed  by  him.”  After  20  min¬ 
utes  of  eating  and  laughing  the  more  in¬ 
dustrious  hasten  back  to  the  work.  To¬ 
wards  evening  the  grower  who  lives  from 
one  to  four  miles  from  town  takes  his 
berries  in  a  spring  wagon,  the  crates  cov¬ 
ered  with  canvas  to  shade  and  keep  them 
from  dust,  to  the  railroad  station.  From 
there  they  are  to  be  shipped  by  boat  across 
Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago,  there  to  pass 
through  a  commission  man’s,  jobber’s  and 
broker’s,  and  the  grocer’s  hands,  and 
-  finally  to  the  consumers. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  market. 
Away  back  in  early  Spring  the  proprietor  of  a  local 
canning  factory  has  contracted  with  most  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  for  all  of  their  berries,  without  the  boxes  or  crates 
for  75  cents  a  crate.  These  contracts  are  now  being 
filled,  and  berries  are  being  put  into  glass  and  tin  for 
Winter  eaters.  Then,  too,  some  berries  are  evaporated 
or  “dried,”  as  we  used  to  say  when  sun  and  wind  and 
our  mothers’  cook  stoves  did  the  drying.  Now  as  an 
evaporator,  including  the  building  to  house  it  and  the 
workers,  is  used,  the  more  pretentious  word  is  right. 
The  length  of  the  raspberry  picking  season  depends  on 
the  rainfall.  The  woman  who  counts  every  dollar  will 
say  it  is  only  eight  or  10  days,  the  grower  in  engaging 
his  helpers  offers  three  to  four 
weeks’  work,  but  it  can  never  be 
told  beforehand,  as  no  one  knows 
the  rain’s  programme,  and  on  that 
depends  the  raspberry  crop. 

J.  J.  G. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  A  MICHIGAN  RASPBERRY  HOUSE.  Fig.  246. 


RASPBERRY  PICKING  IN  MICHIGAN. 

It  is  early  July  in  southwestern  Michigan.  Black 
raspberries  are  ripe  and  the  pickers  are  busy.  The 
grower  has  engaged  them  from  among  his  neighbors, 
and  every  morning  he  or  some  one  hired  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  brings  a  wagon  load  of  pickers  from  town.  Women 
and  girls  make  the  best  pickers;  they  need  the  spend¬ 
ing  money,  and  are  steady,  careful  .workers.  This  is 
not  six  days  a  week  and  10  hours  a  day  of  work,  for 
the  berries  do  not  always  ripen  the  same ;  dry  weather 
becomes  a  great  check  to  the  yield,  and  the  pickers  are 
often  less  and  often  more  than  are  required.  Twenty- 
£yf,  cents  is  p.aid  fp/  picking  a  10-quart  crate,  and 


FRIEND  OF  LIME-SULPHUR. 

I  take  it  from  Ruralisms,  page 
462,  that  most  people  do  not  get 
along  first-rate  with  the  lime-sul- 
plnir  spray.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
view  of  Mr.  Hale.  I  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  whatever  with  it ;  moreover  I 
always  make  a  practice  of  holding 
nozzle  rod  for  our  line  of  hose  my¬ 
self.  It  is  more  trouble  to  prepare 
and  a  little  more  trouble  to  apply 
than  Bordeaux,  but  not  enough 
more  to  do  much  kicking  about. 
Outside  of  being  a  little  more  bother 
and  work  than  Bordeaux,  the  whole 
thing  can  be  got  along  with  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  if  you' 
only  just  go  at  it  right.  In  the  first 
place,  use  lines  of  hose  long  enough 
to  get  away  from  the  horses,  none 
less  than  50  feet.  I  use  50-foot  line 
of  hose  for  all  kinds  of  work,  even 
in  spraying  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes.  The  advantages  are  that  with  long  line  of  hose 
you  can  keep  away  from  the  horses ;  you  do  not  have  to 
be  continually  starting  up  and  stopping  the  rig;  your 
long  line  of  hose  will  enable  you  always  to  work  from 
the  windward  side,  so  there  is  never  any  occasion  for 
trying  to  spray  directly  against  the  wind. 

As  to  its  caustic  effect  which  seems  to  be  such  a 
terror,  I  always  work  bare-handed.  I  never  have  sore 
hands  or  face.~  I  must  admit  that  my  hands  look  pretty 
black  and  rough  after  a  week’s  work,  but  they  never 
get  sore.  I  never  use  vaseline  or  any  other  preparation, 
and  above  all  things,  use  only  clear  water  and  plenty  of 
it  for  washing  hands  and  face.  Never  use  soap  of  any 
kind.  i  A-  ??  loop. 

Pennsylvania, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FARMERS ’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 

The  Quinces ;  and  One  Apple. 

B.,  Central  Ohio. — 1.  What  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  in  this  country,  in  regard  to  the 
French  quince,  Borgeat?  Has  Mr.  Burbank’s 
new  variety.  Van  Deman,  proved  valuable? 
Rea’s  Mammoth  does  not  seem  productive 
enough ;  and  so  with  Champion.  The  old 
Orange  quince  still  stands  well  in  most  local¬ 
ities.  2.  What  is  the  origin,  the  color,  and 
the  time  of  ripening  of  the  Kinsman  apple? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Borgeat  quince  has  not  been 
extensively  grown  in  America,  but  it  has 
been  tried  enough  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
good  variety.  Van  Deman  has  not  proved, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  be  any  improvement 
on  the  Orange  and  other  varieties  we 
have  been  growing.  It  is  later  than  sev¬ 
eral  of  them.  Orange  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  one  to  grow.  2.  The 
Kinsman  apple  is  a  variety  that  I  have 
never  seen,  and  there  is  no  record  of  it 
at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  anywhere  that  I  can  find. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

How  to  Kill  Woodchucks. 

J.  F.  B.,  Forth  Andover ,  Mass. — How  can 
I  banish  or  destroy  woodchucks?  They  have 
burrows  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  they  come 
out  near  my  tennis  court.  I  fear  they  will 
extend  their  work  on  my  grounds. 

Ans. — A  good-sized  steel  trap  set  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  will  generally  get 
them.  Have  a  stout  chain  fastened  to  a 
stake  that  cannot  be  pulled  out.  Some  re¬ 
port  success  with  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
This  is  a  liquid  which  readily  evaporates, 
and  gives  off  a  heavy,  poisonous  vapor. 
A  quantity  of  cotton  wool  is  wrapped 
around  a  good-sized  stone,  the  liquid 
poured  over  it  and  the  whole  thing  rolled 
down  into  the  hole,  after  which  the  open¬ 
ing  is  covered  over.  Be  careful  not  to 
breathe  the  vapor  or  bring  a  flame  near 
it.  One  reader  reports  that  the  wood¬ 
chucks  can  easily  be  poisoned  by  putting 
a  mixture  of  Paris-green  and  salt  near 
their  hole.  The  surest  way  is  to  put  a 
good  marksman  with  a  rifle  near  their 
hole  about  sunrise  or  about  five  in  the 
afternoon,  when  woodchucks  come  out  to 
feed. 

The  Culture  of  Ginseng. 

N.  M.  B.  Gallant,  Ala. — I  am  Interested 
In  growing  ginseng  and  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  on  same.  I  have  about  700  plants  put 
out  last  Fall,  which  seems  to  be  doing  well. 
1  have  bad  no  experience  in  growing  “  ’samg,” 
and  would  like  to  have  information  from 
those  who  have  had  experience.  I  planted 
some  seed  last  Fall ;  but  get  no  results.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  handle  seed  so  as 
to  make  them  germinate ;  also  how  to  plant, 
fertilize  alnd  cultivate,  value  of  the  product, 
both  green  and  dry. 

Ans. — The  growing  of  ginseng  has  been 
well  explained  in  some  of  the  papers  and 
in  bulletins  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  some  of 
the  State  Experiment  Stations.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ginseng  culture  is  to  plant  it  in 
naturally  suitable  soil  and  climate  and 
give  it  proper  shade.  It  requires  a  cool, 
deep  woods  and  the  best  of  soil,  well 
drained,  to  grow  naturally  to  perfection. 
Nearly  all  of  it  is  found  in  the  hills  or 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Northeastern 
States,  but  it  may  be  grown  over  a  much 
wider  region  by  proper  treatment.  The 
soil  must  be  made  very  loose  and  filled 
with  humus  that  is  not  rich  in  nitrogen. 
Ordinary  manure  is  not  good  for  ginseng, 
but  woods  mold  is.  After  the  roots  are 
set  in  the  soil,  about  three  inched  below 
the  surface,  the  whole  should  be  covered 
two  inches  deep  with  woods  mold  or  old 
sawdust.  The  shade  should  be  made  of 
lath  that  covers  two-thirds  of  the  sur¬ 
face  overhead.  The  laths  should  extend 
north  and  south  to  provide  the  most  reg¬ 
ular  and  even  distribution  of  the  sun¬ 
light.  Ginseng  seeds  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  really  dry,  but  kept  packed 
in  damp,  sifted  leaf-mold  and  stored  in  a 
cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground  from  the 


time  they  are  gathered  until  the  next 
August  or  September,  when  they  should 
be  sown  one  inch  deep  in  the  shaded 
garden,  and  mulched  as  for  the  roots. 
They  ought  to  come  up  the  following 
Spring,  18  months  after  having  been  gath- 
eied.  One  or  two  years  afterwards  the 
plants  should  be  set  in  the  permanent  beds 
6x6  inches  apart  After  four  years  more 
of  growth  they  should  be  ready  to  be  dug 
and  dried.  The  ginseng  business  has  been 
over-boomed  by  interested  propagators 
and  sellers  of  seed  and  young  plants,  but 
the  market  for  dried  root  is  steady  and 
reliable.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Building  Fish  Pond. 

A.  S.,  Arnold,  Pa. — I  contemplate  building 
a  fish  pond.  Could  you  give  the  necessary 
information;  how  to  construct  and  dimen¬ 
sions?  Would  a  two-inch  galvanized  iron 
pipe  carry  water  enough  to  fill  it?  Where 
can  I  get  fish  to  stock  the  pond? 

Ans. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  de¬ 
tailed  information  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
without  knowing  something  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  A  small  stream  is  sometimes 
dammed  to  make  a  fish  pond.  A  neighbor 
of  mine  kept  carp  in  such  a  pond  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  they  are  always  open 
to  two  objections.  They  are  liable  to  fill  up 
with  sediment  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
fish  from  being  lost  from  overflow  in 
time  of  heavy  rainfall.  To  avoid  these 
objections  the  pond  can  be  excavated,  and 
it  is  probably  something  of  this  kind  that 
the  inquirer  has  in  view  from  the  fact 
that  he  asks  whether  a  two-inch  pipe  will 
furnish  water  supply.  To  this  last  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer.  It 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  pond  and- 
what  kind  of  a  bottom  there  is  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  seepage  of  water.  A  two-inch 
pipe,  if  it  be  long  and  has  but  little  fall, 
will  deliver  but  a  small  amount  of  water. 
A.  S.  may  build  a  fish  pond  of  consider¬ 
able  size  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  work  if  he  selects  a  site  with 
a  natural  depression  and  uses  two-wheeled 
scoops  to  remove  earth  and  form  an  em¬ 
bankment  surrounding.  If  the  soil  is  nat¬ 
urally  somewhat  impervious  to  water  and 
he  has  an  abundant  supply  no  artificial 
bottom  may  be  needed,  or  he  may  puddle 
the  bottom  and  sides  with  clay.  I  have 
seen  a  successful  fish  pond  about  40  feet 
in  diameter  made  by  excavating  the  earth 
to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  the 
sides  laid  up  with  a  stone  wall.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  such  a  reservoir  may  be  cemented 
over,  and  in  this  case  a  small  amount  of 
water  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  and  main¬ 
tain  it.  As  to  where  to  get  fish,  I  can 
give  no  information.  In  this  State  (New 
Jersey)  we  have  fish  and  game  wardens 
who  will  supply  them  usually.  He  may 
inquire  of  some  of  his  county  officials 
and  can  perhaps  get  some  information. 

GRANT  DAVIS. 

Liquid  Manure  and  Grass. 

W.  E.  //.,  Cataicissa ,  Pa. — I  Lave  frequent¬ 
ly  noticed  that  where  the  cattle  urinate  in 
a  Timothy  pasture  the  grass  makes  a  wonder¬ 
ful  growth,  dark  green  in  color,  and  I  have 
been  wondering  what  would  be  the  best  appli¬ 
cation  to  make  the  grass  ®row  equally  well 
over  the  entire  field.  Can  you  give  us  the 
analysis  of  ordinary  cattle  urine? 

Ans. — We  must  know  what  the  liquid 
contains  if  we  try  to  duplicate  it.  A  ton 
of  fresh  cow  urine  contains  12  pounds 
of  nitrogen  and  10  pounds  of  potash,  with 
very  little  or  no  phosphoric  acid.  If  we 
took  a  40-gallon  barrel  of  water  weighing 
about  325  pounds,  and  dissolved  in  it  12 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda  and  four  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  we  would  have  a  liquid 
with  about  the  fertilizing  strength  of  cat¬ 
tle  urine.  You  will  notice,  however,  that 
stock  rarely  eat  this  rank  growing  grass 
when  it  is  green.  Cut  it  and  let  it  wilt  on 
the  ground  and  they  will  eat  it  fairly  well. 
Put  a  good  handful  of  wood  ashes  on  the 
clump  or  a  mixture  of  ground  bone  and 
potash  and  the  cattle  will  soon  eat  the 
growing  grass.  We  learn  from  this  that 
in  order  to  be  profitable  a  fertilizing  mix¬ 
ture  must  be  well  balanced.  Soluble  ni¬ 
trogen,  such  as  is  found  in  this  liquid, 
promotes  a  rapid  growth  which  in  grass 
is  too  tender  and  lacking  in  the  flavor 
which  cattle  seek  for.  Instinct  teaches 
them  to  let  it  alone  as  they  would  weeds. 


Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  needed  to 
give  the  grass  quality  and  attract  stock 
to  it.  In  case  of  this  liquid  there  is  too 
much  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  the  pot¬ 
ash.  We  have  claimed  repeatedly  that 
the  most  economical  way  to  use  farm  ma¬ 
nure  is  to  value  it  for  the  nitrogen  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  add  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
enough  to  give  it  a  fair  “balance.”  Ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  where  this  has 
been  done  four  tons  of  manure  with  the 
chemicals  give  as  good  results  as  six  tons 
alone.  A  simple  mixture  of  chemicals  for 
grass  is  500  parts  each  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
ground  bone,  acid  phosphate  and  sulphate 
of  potash.  Some  800  pounds  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  per  acre  will  make  grass  grow— but 
you  do  not  want  grass  like  that  growing 
in  clumps  in  the  pasture. 

Poisonous  Gas  in  a  Henhouse. 

P.  C.  H.,  Cornplanter,  Pa. — I  read  on 
page  436,  of  fumigation  for  vermin.  I  saw 
the  same  article  a  good  many  years  ago, 
but  paid  no  attention,  to  it,  btit  now  can  see 
the  good  that  may  follow  if  we  will  only  use 
it.  I  want  to  use  it  in  my  hen  coop,  but 
am  afraid  to  try  it  until  I  get  a  little  more 
information.  Will  you  make  it  a  little  plainer 
in  regard  to  mixing? 

Ans. — You  cannot  use  this  successfully 
unless  the  henhouse  is  absolutely  airtight. 
The  gas  formed  when  the  cyanide  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  put  into  the  acid  is  very  active,  and 
will  escape  through  any  hole  or  crack.  It 
will  not  do  much  good  unless  you  can  hold 
it  in  the  henhouse  for  at  least  half  an 
hour.  Cover  all  the  cracks  and  holes  air¬ 
tight.  Be  sure  to  have  the  door  so  you 
can  shut  it  quickly  and  make  it  tight. 
Put  the  acid  and  water  in  a  dish  or  jar 
and  place  it  inside  near  the  door.  Have 
the  cyanide  in  a  paper  bag.  Put  this  on 
a  broad  stick  and  reach  in  so  as  to  hold 
the  cyanide  over  the  jar.  Have  your  hand 
on  the  door,  take  a  long  breath,  turn  your 
head  away,  drop  in  the  cyanide,  drop  the 
stick  inside  and  slam  the  door  at  once. 
Then  let  the  house  alone,  and  if  you 
have  made  the  house  tight  and  have  used 
the  right  amount  of  chemicals,  the  gas 
will  kill  every  breathing  thing  inside. 


Lima  Beans  on  Trellis.— On  page  473 
Mr.  White  recommends  planting  Lima 
beans  to  poles.  I  did  so  for  a  great  many 
years,  but  for  the  last  10  years  have 
planted  and  trained  to  trellis  and  find  it 
much  better  and  more  profitable  to  do  so. 
I  use  old  telephone  wire — two  wires  will 
do,  three  are  better— putting  a  stout  post 
at  each  end  (I  use  old  railroad  ties),  sink¬ 
ing  them  deep  enough  to  make  them  firm. 
Almost  any  kind  of  small  stick  will  sup¬ 
port  the  wires  when  necessary.  In  this  way 
of  planting  there  is  no  danger  of  poles 
blowing  down,  and  it  requires  very  few 
small  poles  to  answer  the  purpose;  be¬ 
sides,  they  are  much  easier  to  gather.  A 
few  strings  of  binder  twine  may  be  useful 
for  them  to  climb  on.  wm.  Johnson. 

Illinois. 

Corsican  Strawberry. — I  noticed  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  Summer  in  regard  to 
the  Corsican  strawberry.  I  have  grown  that 
variety  with  very  good  success ;  in  fact  I  con¬ 
sider  it  very  good  for  home  or  market  use. 

Purdy  Station’  N.  Y.  w.  B.  L. 

Tarring  Seed  Corn. — 'Being  a  constant 
reader  of  your  Hope  Farm  news,  and  learning 
things  there  that  have  been  of  great  help  to 
me,  I  thought,  after  reading  your  description 
of  fixing  your  corn  for  “Charlie  Crow’s” 
benefit,  I  could  save  you  some  of  that  “stir¬ 
ring”  you  spoke  of.  First  after  pouring  your 
corn  in  a  box,  barrel,  or  tub,  pour  hot  water 
on  it  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  then  a  littl® 
over  a  tablespoonful  of  gas  tar,  if  it  is 
warm  will  tar  a  bushel  of  com.  After 
stirring  the  corn  until  the  tar  has  run  all 
over  it,  sprinkle  a  little  dry  wood  ashes, 
plaster,  or  air-slaked  lime  over  all.  I  prefer 
dry  wood  ashes.  w.  J.  miller. 

Maryland.  __________ 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Save  $10  to  $20 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US  AT 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


S49.75 


This  Splendidly  Built  Two -Seated 

FARMER’S  HANDY 
WAGON,  -sKKs 

Many  other  styles  of  strictly  high-grade  wagons  at 
factory  cost.  (Each  and  every  part  strictly  guaran¬ 
teed).  Wo  want  to  prove  that  we  can  sell  you  a  New 
York  State  Wagon  at  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted  on 
this  grade  of  work.  Send  postal  for  our  Free  Carriage 
Catalogue  of  over  70  different  styles,  with  Wholesale 
Price  List. 

THE  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO. 

362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DOG  POWERS 


■will  run  hand  cream, 
separators,  churns, 
_  fan  mills,  washing 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.  machines,  etc. 

ROX  It.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y.  Cheapo* t. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal, 
bend  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  89th  Annual  Catalogue  FKKE. 
THE  a.  W.  STRAUB  CO.t  PhUadelphia? Pa! 


’"Easy  Put  Up 

Can’t  sag  or  loosen 
-  when  it  is  up,  because 
every  wire  and  stay  in  the 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

ii  strongly  made  and  carefully  tested,  j 
Wears  far  longer  than  ordinary  woven  wire 
fence.  Scud  for  free  catuiogiie.  We pav  freight. 
TUB  KK08T  WIKK  FKNCK  10.,  Cleveland,'  Ohio. 

H.  B.  I)KAKK  A  CO.,  00  West  8L,  Hew  lork,  N.  Y. 


CTKAWHEKBY  PLANTS— None  better  grown.  Buy 
direct  from  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  It.  SCHADBEli,  Box  It,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Fill  I  PROP  1908  from  our  mid-summer 

TULL  onur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRIES. 

A  full  list  of  kinds  @  $2.00  per  100  for 
August  delivery  provided  the  order  is 
sent  before  August  1st  with  cash.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  *4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  *7.50  and  *8.00  bushel 
Onion  sets,  *2.00  and  *2.50  bushel,  Cow  Peas 
*2,75  to  *3.25  bushel.  Joseph  K.  Holland,  Milford,  Del. 


Innn  nnn  Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants. 
■  UUUiUUU  Send  for  Price  List. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Delaware 

CABBAGE  PLANTST™” *<32££  B  p" 


alogue 

IT.  M.  PATTINGTON,  Scipioville,  New  York. 


CELERY  and  CABBAGE 

PLANTS. — 4,000,000  stalky  plants.  Fine  large  roots. 
Plants  taken  up  with  forks  to  preserve  all  the  roots 
on  each  plant.  A  customer  who  ordered  40,000  plants 
last  year  wrote:  “The  plants  you  sent  me  were  the 
finest  lever  saw  come  into  this  place.”  Celery- 
Golden  Self-Bleaching  (French  Seed),  White  Plume, 
Winter  Queen,  Giant  Pascal,  and  Golden  Heart. 
Cabbage— Danish  Ballhead,  Surehead,  Flat  Dutch,  $1 
per  1,000;  5.000,  $4.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester, N.  J. 


ALFALFA 

J.  E.  Wing  &  Bros.,  Box  23, 


—Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  andFRKE 
. 23”  on  growing. 

Meehnniesburg,  O. 
or  Eutaw,  Ala. 


directions  “i 


APPLE  TREES  THE  HILL,  Dausville,  N.  Y. 

THE  RIGHT  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Stock  is  right.  The  Prices  are  Right.  I  will  Use  you  Right.  Write  me 
for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  every  standard  variety  grown.  32nd 
anniversary.  S.  J.  CONNELLY,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

914  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa, 


1907. 
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DISTANCE  APART  FOR  ASPARAGUS 

H.  T.  IF.,  Ozark,  Ark. — Will  you  get  from 
growers  a  practical  expression  of  opinion  or 
experience  as  to  which  is  the  best  distance 
apart  to  plant  asparagus?  What  difference 
is  there  in  yield,  in  the  different  ways  of 
growing?  What  distances  are  preferable, 
rows  three,  four,  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and 
hills  three  or  four  feet,  or  rows  with  pla.nts 
two  feet  in  the  row.  Which  will  produce 
the  most  shoots  and  the  largest  ones?  It 
would  be  of  value  to  some  who  will  plant. 
Mr.  Van  Siclen,  the  originator  of  Conover’s 
Colossal,  planted  his  in  hills  six  feet  apart, 
and  claimed  that  the  mammoth  size  came 
mainly  from  this  distance  apart,  instead  of 
closer  distances. 

I  would  put  the  rows  five  feet  apart, 
so  as  to  be  convenient  for  driving 
through  with  manure,  and  put  the  roots 
not  more  than  two  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
There  is  too  much  waste  ground  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  when  planting  so  far  apart  both 
ways ;  the  gain  in  size  of  stems  would  not 
begin  to  equal  the  loss  by  idle  space.  Why 
does  not  H.  T.  W.  get  a  variety  that  will 
grow  larger  stems  than  the  Conover’s  Col¬ 
ossal  does?  l.  c.  b. 

Indiana. 

The  usual  practice  here  is  to  plant  as¬ 
paragus  rows  five  feet  apart  and  plants 
about  two  feet  in  the  row.  As  I  have 
no  experience  in  planting  other  distances, 

I  do  not  know  what  results  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Asparagus  is  a  rank  feeder,  and 
large  stalks  a  prime  consideration,  so  any 
man  who  has  the  ability  to  capture  a 
fancy  market  would  better  check-row  it 
like  corn,  say  five  by  four  feet,  and  culti¬ 
vate  both  ways.  This  cross  cultivation 
could  be  kept  up  10  years  before  the 
stools  would  grow  too  near  together,  and 
I  believe  the  increased  size  of  shoots 
would  amply  compensate  for  the  smaller 
number.  u  w.  ruth. 

Michigan. 

I  would  strongly  advocate  2x6  feet 
as  the  nearest  allowable  distance  between 
the  plants,  six  feet  being  required  for 
making  the  ridge  and  at  least  two  feet 
for  plant  food  range.  The  usual  practice 
is  from  12  to  18  inches  by  6  feet.  As 
large  size  is  most  profitable  to  sell,  I 
should  choose  the  wider  distance.  After 
considering  the  common  idea  that  close 
planting  with  heavy  fertilization  and  a 
short  life  period  pays  best,  which  I  still 
do  not  believe,  as  the  plant  is  so  very 
largely  composed  of  water,  I  would  keep 
the  surface  of  the  soil  worked  to  the  dry 
mulch  condition  to  avoid  its  loss  by  evap¬ 
oration.  w.  s.  BUCKLIN. 

New  Jersey. 

For  commercial  and  common  sense 
reasons  we  plant  our  asparagus  4x2; 
rows  four  feet  apart  and  two  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  We'  grow  it  green.  If  for 
blanched  “grass,”  the  rows  should  be  five 
or  six  feet  apart.  Asparagus  grown  4 
x  2  has  yielded  very  large  stalks  under 
favorable  conditions.  One  bunch  of  12 
stalks  12  inches  long  cut  on  my  ground 
weighed  four  pounds  nine  ounces  and  was 
given  a  gratuity  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  Local  conditions 
might  cause  the  distance  4  x  2  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  unsuited,  so  each  one  must  judge 
for  himself.  Some  good  growers  plant 
even  nearer,  viz:  3J4  x  1)4,  or  even  one 
foot,  and  get  good  returns  for  15  years 
or  so,  when  the  bed  is  renewed.  As  con¬ 
ditions  are  at  present  I  shall  plant  4x2. 

Massachusetts.  c.  w.  prescott. 

The  result  of  our  experience  has  been 
that  the  rows  should  not  be  less  than  six 
feet  apart,  for  the  reason  that,  as  the  bed 
gets  along  in  years,  say  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  the  crowns  are  so  near  the  sur¬ 
face  that  more  earth  is  required  for  the 
ridge  than  if  rows  were  less  than  that. 
Of  course  this  only  applies  to  growing 
the  white  “grass,”  where  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  eight  or  nine  inches  of  earth  over 
the  crowns.  We  have  never  grown  the 
green  asparagus,  so  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  As  to  the  best  distance  apart 
for  the  hills,  of  course,  the  wider  apart 
you  place  them  the  larger  grass  one  would 
expect  to  get,  but  for  market  where 
money  is  the  object  I  would  say  that 
three  feet  apart  would  be  the  outside 


mark  and  probably  two  feet  apart  would 
be  a  better  distance  for  profit. 

New  Jersey.  w.  b.  conover. 


THAT  TERRIBLE  STRIPED  BUG. 

Last  year,  as  soon  as  my  vines  came  up, 
I  put  a  moth  ball  in  the  center  of  each  hill, 
and  had  no  more  trouble  with  the  bugs. 
That  may  not  be  the  case  this  year,  as  they 
are  an  uncertain  quantity,  but  I  am  going 
to  try  it.  B.  w- 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

In  answer  to  J.  S.,  page  462,  I  will  say 
that  to  protect  melon  and  other  vines  from 
the  striped  beetle  I  bought  36-inch  wire  cloth 
for  screens,  and  cut  It  Into  18-inch  squares ; 
then  cut  to  the  center  from  the  mlddhe  on 
one  side,  lift  one  flap  up  and  pull  it  around 
on  top  of  the  other  some  four  inches,  or, 
until  it  makes  the  cone  shape  that  suits 
you,  and  fasten.  I  fastened  by  making  a 
staple  of  the  fine  wire  with  my  thumb  and 
finger,  putting  it  through  and  twisting  with 
pliers.  The  screen  cloth  comes  in  100  'ineal 
feet  lengths  and  each  piece  made  132  covets 
and  cost  $3.75  and  freight  from  Kansas  City 
making  the  covers  cost  nearly  four  cents  each. 
My  first  planting  was  protected  from  a  frost 
that  killed  uncovered  vines,  the  soil  seems  to 
crust  less  and  vines  grow  quite  as  well. 
When  the  vitaes  get  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves  I  make  a  second  planting 
and  move  the  covers  on  to  it.  At  end  of 
season  covers  can  be  nested  and  put  away 
for  coming  year.  I  would  abandon  the  melon 
business  before  I  would  go  back  to  dusting 
and  fussing,  to  say  nothing  about  protection 
from  frost.  Almost  any  shears  will  cut  the 
cloth.  I  bought  a  pair  of  “clips,”  tinners’ 
shears,  for  50  cents ;  very  useful  an  any 
farm.  Distribute  the  covers  and  then  take 
a  small,  fine  shovel  and  place  them,  but 
first  of  all  plant  the  seeds  so  that  they  can 
be  covered  with  the  size  of  cover. 

Indian  Territory.  H.  c.  b. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Cement  Water  Tank. — One  of  our  readers 
in  Ohio  says  he  wants  to  build  a  cement  stor¬ 
age  tank  for  water,  which  will  hold  100 
barrels.  He  wants  to  build  it  out  of  doors, 
and  would  like  plans  for  the  work.  He 
wants  to  know  the  most  desirable  shape  for 
building  such  a  tank,  and  also  the  best  way 
to  attach  pipes  to  it  In  order  to  prevent 
freezing  and  troubles  of  that  kind.  Will  you 
tell  us  what  you  would  do  in  a  case  of  this 
sort,  and  how  you  would  build  such  a  tank? 

Painting  With  a  Pump. — Have  any  of 
your  readers  ever  applied  oil  paints  to  plain 
surfaces,  such  as  barn  painting  with  a  spray 
pump  and  Bordeaux  nozzle,  and  if  so  with 
what  success  and  what  points  require  special 
precautions?  Will  not  the  oil  in  the  paint 
injure  the  hose?  IIow  best  clean  up  the 
pump  when  through  with  the  job?  Is  such 
painting  as  durable  as  when  It  is  rubbed  in 
with  a  brush?  How  much  more  paint  Is 
required  by  the  pump  method  than  when 
applied  with  a  brush?  a.  n.  b. 

Milford,  Conn. 

Best  Portable  Fence — I  noticed  In  a 
western  farm  paper  where  a  large  farmer 
and  stock  raiser  used  portable  fence  for 
inclosing  his  stock,  and  found  it  very  econ¬ 
omical.  It  stated  he  had  several  miles  of 
this  fence,  that  it  was  effective  and  easily 
handled.  Will  you  discuss  it  In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  inquire  as  to  best  portable  fence 
for  sheep,  hogs  and  possibly  cattle?  I  am  in 
a  stock  law  county,  and  believe  a  little 
portable  fence  will  be  better  than  to  have 
so  much  permanent  fencing.  I  own  nearly 
two  thousand  acres,  and  wish  to  carry  some 
stock  in  connection  with  general  farming. 

Madras,  Ga.  b.  l.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — Several  plans  for  a  portable  fence 
were  shown  on  page  873,  last  year.  W» 
would  like  to  hear  from  readers  who  have 
used  such  fences. 

The  Heat  From  Fireplaces. — One  of  our 
readers  in  Virginia  asks  us  a  singular  ques¬ 
tion  about  utilizing  heat.  He  says  he  has 
a  fireplace  on  the  ground  floor  living  room, 
in  which  a  big  wood  fire  is  kept  up  during 
the  Winter.  The  chimney  goes  through  a 
hall  and  a  bedroom  upstairs  forming  part 
of  the  partition  wall  between.  He  says  that 
every  time  he  thinks  of  the  immense  amount 
of  heat  which  goes  to  waste  up  that  chimney 
he  wonders  if  there  isn’t  some  way  in  which 
this  heat  can  be  caught  and  used  in  the 
hall  or  bedroom.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
any  device  by  means  of  which  such  a  result 
could  be  brought  about?  Would  It  be  possible 
to  utilize  the  heat  In  this  chimney  either  for 
hot  water  or  hot  air  to  ge  used  in  heating 
the  room?  No  doubt  there  are  other  people 
who  have  tried  to  reason  out  that  problem. 
If  you  know  of  any  case  where  such  things 
have  been  done,  will  you  please  tell  us  about 
It? 


Paragon  Apple. — Fig.  219,  page  459,  re¬ 
sembles  Paragon  apple  in  size  and  shape, 
but  not  in  color.  Paragon  being  dark  red. 
We  have  a  few  of  them  at  this  writing  (June 
10),  almost  as  solid  as  when  picked  last  Fall; 
somewhat  of  a  banana  flavor.  w.  l.  c. 

St.  Clairsville,  O. 


Ram,  Windmill  or  Engine. 

B„  (No  Address). — I  have  a  fine  spring 
about  600  feet  away  and  about  100  feet  below 
my  house.  What  is  the  most  effective  and 
least  expensive  method  of  getting  the  water 
Into  my  house?  What  are  the  relative  merits 
and  cost  of  a  ram,  gasoline  engine  and  wind¬ 
mill?  By  cost  I  mean  not  only  expense  of 
Installation,  but  maintenance. 

Ans. — If  the  conditions  are  favorable 
for  the  installation  of  a  hydraulic  ram 
this  method  of  supplying  water  would  be 
the  cheapest  from  the  standpoint  of  first 
cost  of  installation  and  of  maintenance. 
In  general,  a  hydraulic  ram  is  capable  of 
lifting  about  one-seventh  of  the  volume 
of  the  water  in  the  drive-pipe  to  a  height 
equal  to  five  times  the  distance  through 
which  the  water  falls.  But  in  estimating 
the  effective  lift  of  the  ram  the  friction  of 
the  water  in  the  discharge  pipe  must  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  resistance  which 
must  be  overcome,  and  this  being  true, 
the  effective  height  through  which  the 
ram  must  lift  the  water  is  greater  than 
the  actual  height  by  the  amount  of  re¬ 
sistance  which  must  be  overcome  in  forc¬ 
ing  the  water  through  the  pipe.  Whether 
your  correspondent  can  use  the  ram  to 
advantage  will  depend  upon  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  spring  when  running  at  its 
slowest  rate,  the  amount  of  water  required, 
and  the  amount  of  available  fall  for  the 
water  in  the  drive-pipe.  The  first  cost 
of  a  ram  is  materially  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  windmill,  and  the  first  cost  of  a 
windmill  is  likely  to  be  less  than  that  of 
a  gasoline  engine.  The  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  ram  will  be  least,  that  of 
the  engine  most.  If  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  of  the  supply  pipe  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  spring  to  the  house  it  would 
be  least  with  the  ram  and  most  with  the 
engine,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  case  of 
the  ram  the  water  would  be  flowing  con¬ 
tinuously  and  therefore  would  require  a 
pipe  of  less  diameter  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  water.  If  your  corre¬ 
spondent  will  write  to  the  manufacturers 
of  hydraulic  rams,  stating  to  them  the 
amount  of  available  fall  for  driving  the 
ram,  the  amount  of  water  discharged  by 
the  spring  in  gallons  per  minute  and  the 
quantity  of  water  desired  at  the  house, 
together  with  the  height  through  which 
the  water  is  to  be  lifted  and  the  horizontal 
distance  over  which  it  must  be  carried, 


FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 


USE 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balt!* 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  .Memphis;  London,  Eng.;  Mont  eal,  Que.;  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  O.  Reeves  Co.,  187Water  St.,  N.Y.City 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agents 

AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  -  Iowa. 


TANK  8 

that  don’t  leak  or  wear  out;  Tow¬ 
ers  that  stand  any  strain,  are  the 
kind  Caldwell  makes.  Only  the 
best  materials  and  best  workman¬ 
ship  go  into  them.  Cost  no  more 
than  inferior  kinds  and  last  twice 
as  long.  Plenty  of  references  to 
convince  you.  Get  them,  also  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue. 


W.  E,  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(^Galvanized* ) 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


they  will  be  able  to  inform  him  whether 
a  hydraulic  ram  would  give  him  the 
service  desired.  As  it  is  usually  undesir¬ 
able  to  use  a  fall  of  more  than  10  feet  for 
the  drive-pipe,  and  as  the  height  to  which 
the  water  must  be  lifted  is  more  than  10 
times  this  fall,  the  general  statement  made 
above  shows  that  the  capacity  of  the 
spring  would  have  to  exceed  the  water 
desired  at  the  house  by  probably  20-fold. 
If  the  available  fall  is  less  than  10  feet 
then  the  capacity  of  the  spring  would 
have  to  exceed  that  of  the  supply  desired 
more  than  this  amount.  f.  l.  king. 


Keen  Your  Money" 

H  In  Your  Fist 

Don’t  give  us  a  cent  until 
you  are  satisfied.  Bushel  crates 
handle  economically  your  crop  of 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  fruits, 
etc.  They’re  best  for  stor¬ 
age.  Tier  them  high  as  you 
please;  they  hold  a  bushel 
even  full.  More  time  for 
other  work,  quicker  ser¬ 
vice,  more  profit  from  bet¬ 
ter  kept  fruit,  less  sorting 
when  you  use  Geneva 
Bushel  Crates.  Write 
for  information  how  we 
send  goods— no  cash  in 
advance.  Book  free. 
Geneva  Cooperage  | 

Co.,  Box  20, 

1/  Geneva,  Ohio, 


GETS  ALL 
THE  CREAM 


PAYS  BIG 

PROFITS 


We  were  only  making  about  12  pounds  of  butter  a  week. 
The  first  week  the  U.  S.  Separator  was  in  our  house,  we  made 
26  pounds,  a  gain  of  14  pounds  over  the  old  way.  This 
increase  would  well  repay  any  farmer  to  buy  a  U.  S.  Separator. 
January  6, 1907.  Auburn,  DL  WALTER  S.  WOOLSEY. 

The  picture  above  shows  how  clean  the  U.  S.  skims  — 
Holds  the  World’s  Record  —  and  with  its  simple  bowl 
(only  2  parts  inside),  easy-running,  self-oiling  gearing, 
low  milk  tank,  strong  frame  and  proved  durability 
—  the  U.  S.  is  far  and  away  the  best  separator. 
That’s  what  users  say  after  trying  other  kinds. 

Send  for  handsome  free  catalog  telling  ALL  about  its  con¬ 
struction  and  operation.  Just  write  for  “No.  159.”  today. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 

470  EIGHTEEN  DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

White  or  Green  Asparagus? — Natural 
or  green  asparagus  continues  to  gain  in 
favor  in  discriminating  markets  as  against 
the  elaborately  bleached  article,  which, 
though  attractive  in  appearance,  is  so 
wasteful  that  only  the  tips  can  be  used. 
The  gain  is  slow,  as  most  city  buyers  ap¬ 
pear  to  suspect  the  green  bunches  are  of 
inferior  type  and,  in  fact,  much  of  the 
green  asparagus  offered  is  made  up  of  the 
smaller  sizes  of  spears  or  stalks.  Almost 
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PALMETTO 


ASPARAGUS. 
SIZE.  Fig.  247. 


NATURAL 


every  grower  prefers  for  his  own  use 
crisp,  green  growths,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  snapped  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  but  the  market  has  been  so  long  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  tough  and  insipid  under¬ 
ground  stems,  just  as  it  has  to  polished 
rice  and  blue-dyed  sugar,  that  it  does  not 
quickly  welcome  a  change.  Small  grow¬ 
ers,  who  do  not  care  to  ridge  their  as¬ 
paragus  for  bleaching,  have  tried,  with 
good  success,  to  work  up  local  trade  for 
green  spears,  and-  report  the  majority  of 
their  customers  well  pleased  with  the 
product.  Large  growers,  however,  cling 
to  the  bleaching  process.  They  are 
equipped  for  ridging  up  the  soil  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  blanched  spears  low  down  as 
soon  as  tips  appear.  They  claim  the  fre- 
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quent  stirring  necessary  to  maintain  the 
high  ridges  over  the  crowns  is  a  most  lib¬ 
eral  advance  cultivation,  working  the  soil 
into  the  best  possible  condition  by  the  end 
of  the  cutting  season,  and  that  the  bleach¬ 
ing  of  the  shoots  to  the  tip  maintains 
nearly  uniform  size  throughout  their 
length,  while  that  grown  above  ground 
tapers  so  that  it  does  not  bunch  well.  They 
think  the  gain  in  size  offsets  the  loss  of 
spears  and  crowns  injured  by  deep  cut¬ 
ting  below  the  surface.  Only  radically 
increased  preference  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
sumers  for  unbleached  asparagus  would 
induce  them  to  change  present  methods. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  authoritative  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  comparative  yields  of 
bleached  and  green  asparagus  of  commer¬ 
cial  sizes  in  similar-  areas  of  the  same 
field.  Our  personal  observation  is  to  the 
effect  that  plants  produce  a  considerably 
greater  bulk  of  edible  shoots  of  better 
average  size  if  not  ridged,  the  shoot  being 
cut  at  the  surface  when  eight  inches  high. 
The  dictum  of  a  well-known  authority  on 
asparagus  that  “no  one  with  any  preten¬ 
sion  to  good  taste  would  serve  up  green 
asparagus  at  table”  is  regarded  with  small 
reverence  when  unprejudiced  trials  are 
made.  A  fair  shoot  of  unbleached  aspara¬ 
gus  of  the  Palmetto  variety  is  here  shown 
in  Fig.  247.  Every  portion  of  it  is  edible 
when  divested  of  scales. 

French  Breakfast  Radish. — This  re¬ 
liable  old  variety,  illustrated  in  Fig.  243, 
page  50G,  is  one  of  the  quickest  growing 
of  small  radishes,  but  has  too  large 
foliage  for  economical  forcing,  special 
strains  of  the  scarlet  turnip  type  needing 
less  glasshouse  space,  but  for  home  and 
garden  nothing  much  better  has  yet  been 
found.  It  is  crisp,  mild  and  tender,  keep¬ 
ing  quite  a  while  in  good  condition.  Plant¬ 
ings  made  in  succession  in  frame  or  open 
border  will  keep  the  household  supplied 
throughout  the  season  with  radishes  of 
decorative  appearance  as  well  as  of  the 
most  acceptable  quality.  The  neat  oval 
form,  scarlet  coloring  and  white  tip  make 
it  a  very  pretty  radish. 

Possible  Shortage  in  Seeds. — The  con¬ 
tinual  replanting  of  tender  seeds,  such  as 
corn,  melons  and  beans,  on  account  of  the 
unseasonably  cool  weather  has  exhausted 
many  local  supplies  and  drawn  heavily 
on  wholesale  stocks  that  were  regarded 
at  beginning  of  the  year  as  more  than 
ample.  Cucumber  and  Lima  bean  stocks' 
are  much  depleted,  and  there  is  little  pres¬ 
ent  indication  that  the  seed  crop  of  these 
indispensables  for  the  coming  year  will 
b  sufficient,  as  climatic  conditions  appear 
practically  similar  over  the  whole  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  not  even  the  usually-fa¬ 
vored  seed  farms  of  California  escaping 
the  pervading  chilliness.  Practically  no 
seed  crops  are  reported  in  good  present 
condition,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
varieties  of  turnip  and  cabbage.  The 
outlook  for  the  vegetables  in  question  af¬ 
ter  such  general  replanting  is  naturally 
discouraging,  but  may  quickly  improve 
under  seasonable  conditions,  if  they  come 
in  time.  At  this  writing  it  may  be  said 
potatoes  are  about  the  only  promising 
item  among  market  garden  crops.  Where 
not  planted  in  too  moist  soil  they  do  not 
find  the  abnormal  temperatures  trying  at 
this  early  stage  of  growth.  In  view  of 
possible  shortages  of  seeds  next  year  it 
would  appear  wise  for  growers  to  save  for 
themselves  a  portion  of  their  usual  re¬ 
quirements  where  opportunity  presents. 

Great  Demand  for  Vegetable.  Plants. 

— Replanting  has  not  been  confined  to  : 
seeds  alone.  Frosts  have  been  severe  in 
many  places,  and  tender  plants  have  per¬ 
ished  by  the  thousand  from  cold  and  wet  * 
where  frost  has  not  been  quite  sharp 
enough  to  nip  them.  Dealers  and  plant 
growers  who  plan  to  have  yearly  surplus, 
over  any  probable  demand  find  this  sea-  > 
son  they  are  unable  to  meet  late  orders  ; 
that  are  continually  pouring  in.  As  it 
requires  several  weeks  to  grow  the  plants 
most  wanted,  the  season  is  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  to  make  up  the  shortage.  The 
garden  of  the  commuter  as  well  as  the 
fields  of  the  trucker,  will  likely  remain 
skimpy,  as  far  as  tender  vegetables  are 
concerned.  w.  v.  f. 


Oil  and  Iron  on  Shingles. 

T.  R.  C.,  Campbell  Hill,  III. — Referring  to 
what  I.  A.  Thayer,  of  Lawrence  Co.,  Fa.,  has 
to  say  on  page  443  of  his  experience  with 
oil  and  iron  on  shingles',  I  would  like  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  very  important  subject.  What 
does  he  refer  to  as  oil?  I  suspect  he  means 
either  raw  or  boiled  linseed  oil,  yet  he  may 
be  talking  about  crude  kerosene  or  maybe 
coal  tar.  Does  his  manner  of  treating  the 
shingles  render  the  water  caught  from  the 
roof  in  cisterns  unfit  for  family  use?  Cis¬ 
terns  furnish  about  all  the  water  used  by 
families  in  this  vicinity. 

Ans. — I  used  raw  linseed  oil ;  the  18,000 
shingles  absorbed  the  52  gallons  of  paint. 
The  water  was  not  tainted  in  the  least. 
Another  fact  I  might  have  stated;  this 
thick  coat  of  iron  paint  on  the  shingles 
rendered  them  much  less  liable  to  be  set 
on  fire  by  falling  sparks.  To  convince  my 
insurance  agent  of  this,  as  he  came  along 
.  hen  I  was  dipping  shingles,  I  took  a 
well-dried  shingle  and  laid  a  live  coal  of 
fire  from  beneath  the  kettle  on  it.  The 
coal  lay  there  until  it  died  out  without 
igniting  the  shingle.  A  year  or  two  after 
the  roof  was  laid,  on  the  night  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  boys  were  sending  up 
rockets  at  a  lively  rate,  when  two  of  my 
neighbors’  roofs  were  set  on  fire  by  the 
descending  rockets.  Two  fell  on  my 
roof  without  igniting  it,  so  well  was  the 
surface  of  the  shingles  glazed  with  the 
iron.  I.  A.  THAYER. 

Fruil  Questions  from  Colorado. 

O.  W.  II.,  Rifle,  Col. — 1.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  “Ensee,”  and  Red  Canada 
apples?  2.  What  Is  the  season  of  Engle’s 
Mammoth,  peach  as  compared  with  Elberta, 
also  quality,  etc.  ?  3.  Please  describe  the  Chil- 
low  peach. 

Ans. — 1.  The  Ensee  is  a  new  apple  that 
had  its  origin  in  Southeastern  Ohio  and 
is  very  well  thought  of  by  the  few  who 
are  familiar  with  it.  The  tree  is  very 
good  in  every  way,  being  well  formed 
and  productive.  The  fruit  i.s  medium  to 
large,  roundish  oblate,  covered  with  mixed 
and  striped  red,  making  it  attractive  in 
color;  the  flavor  is  subacid;  flesh  firm, 
yellowish ;  quality  better  than  the  aver¬ 
age;  keeps  well.  Of  the  new  Winter 
apples  Ensee  deserves  to  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  tested  than  the  average.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  apple  that  go  under  the 
name  Red  Canada.  The  one  that  is  prop¬ 
erly  called  so  is  not  so  large  as  the  other 
and  in  appearance  is  somewhat  like  a  very 
small  Northern  Spy,  except  that  it  is  more 
dotted  and  less  striped.  It  is  of  excellent 
quality,  being  very  juicy,  subacid  and  deli¬ 
cately  flavored.  It  is  a  good  keeper  but 
not  so  late  as  some.  The  other  variety  is 
larger,  more  oval  in  shape,  dark,  dull  red 
in  color,  with  very  prominent  dots ;  coarse 
yellow  flesh;  subacid  flavor;  rather  poor 
quality,  being  dry  and  mealy  when  fully 
ripe;  keeps  well  towards  Spring.  Its  true 
name  is  Roseau,  which  was  given  it  as 
early  as  1849,  but  this  variety  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  true  Red  Can¬ 
ada.  The  above  description  is  given  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  better  variety. 
Roseau  is  grown  in  Canada  more  than 
elsewhere,  while  true  Red  Canada  is 
grown  chiefly  in  Michigan  and  other 
northern  States.  2.  Engle  Mammoth 
peach  is  a  large  yellow  freestone  of  good 
quality  that  ripens  soon  after  Late  Craw¬ 
ford.  The  stone  is  small  and  quality  is 
very  good.  It  is  a  good  market  variety 
and  well  worth  growing.  3.  Chillow  is 
a  yellow  peach  of  good  size,  color  and 
flavor,  and  ripens  about  midseason.  It 
has  been  tested  but  little  as  yet. 

h.  e.  v.  D. 
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Home 
Guard 


RUBEROID 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF 


Guards  against  rust  and  decay. 
Contains  no  tar  or  paper.  Outlasts 
metal  and  shingles. 

WATER  &  WEATHER-PROOF 
FIRE-RESISTING 

RUBEROID  is  the  pioneer  ready  to  lay 
roofing.  Any  handy  man  can  apply  it. 
See  that  you  get  the  genuine. 

Write  for  prices  and  saniples, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

OCN  IRAL  OFFICCS 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

B  HAN  OH  19-  -CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS.  BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA,  ATLANTA. 
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GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


(JRST  POTATO  dr 
ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


'  ON  FREE  TRIAL. 

No  money  in  advance — Pay  when 
convenient.  Sprays  Everything — 
Trees;  Potatoes,  Truck  .etc.  4  rows 
at  a  time — 20  acres  a  day.  Doubles 
Your  Crop— extra  yield  one  acra 
will  pay  it  first  season.  A  hoy  can 
operate  it.  GUARANTEED  FIVE 
YEARS.  Wholesale  Price  (where 
A  f  .  ..  .  ,  no  agent).  AGENTS  WANTED. 

After  trial,  if  you  keep  it— pay  when  you  can.  Special  FREE 
♦OFFER  for  first  one  in  each  locality.  “SPRAYING  GUIDE”  and 
full  information  FREE.  Write  Today.  We  Pay  Freight. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG  CO.,  56,  North  St.,Canton,0. 


It  will  pay  yon  to  spray  your 
Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  seale  and  all  insect 
pests  and  fungus  diseases.  FBEE 
lust  ruction  Hook  shows  the 
famous  Garfield,  Umpire  King,  Orchard 
Monarch  and  other  sprayers ;  also  gives  a  lot 
of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  11th  Si..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY 

fftmnnR  C, 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

1  All  No*  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  J 
more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod  j 
delivered.  Wo  send  tree  maniple  for  inspec-  A 
^tion  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133 
^ styles.  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio* 


“Lasts  a  Lifetime” 

exactly  describes  the 
merits  of  the 


Superior  Wire  Fence 


Best  steel;  best  galvanizing, 
and  connected  by  the  Superior 
Lock— strongeBt.neatestand  cheap¬ 
est  lock  made.  Free  catalog,  describ. 
ing  over  114  styles.  Freight  prepuld. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.’ 


TWENTY  TO  ONE 

'  We’d  rather  get  twenty  small  orders 
than  one  big  order  for  same  amount  of 

ALL  No.  9  STEEL  WIRE 

mpire  Fence 

Because  It  makes  more  farmers 
acquainted  with  it. 

We  want  you  to  know  about  this 
fence.  Knowing  Empire 
fence  makes  the  sales. 

We  want  a  small 
order.  K  M  PIKE 
fence  sold  you  at  wholesale,  all 
ready  to  staple  to  posts.  W e  guar¬ 
antee  It.  Write  today  for  more 
Information  about  the  No.  0  wire. 

BONO  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan 


We 
Bay 
The 
Freight 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS  SUUi 


as  evinced  by  many 
letters  which  this  from 
a  customer  in  Rhode 
Island  is  a  fair  example 

Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  Prices. 

THE  ROGERS 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 


IT’S  A  PLEASURE  TO  HUSK  THE  CORN. 

The  ROOEBS  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Gentlemen : — This  is  my  second  year  with  Hubbard's 
Fertilizers,  and  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  cannot  find  any 
fault  with  them. 

I  am  raising  an  elegant  crop  of  Coni  on  pasture  land 
with  Hubbard  s  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure. 
I  find  ittoo  strong  to  use  in  the  hill,  but  when  broadcasted 
t  he  Corn  comes  up,  and  then  it  grows  and  matures  ears  that 
make  husking  a  pleasure. 

I  have  as  fine  a  crop  of  Potatoes  this  year  on  brush  land 
as  I  would  wish  to  see,  raised  with  800  lbs.  per  acre  of 
Hubbard's  Market  Garden  Phosphate. 


&  HUBBARD  CO. 

 MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


J 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  Farm  Lawn. — Here  is  a  letter  from 
an  Illinois  woman  about  a  lawn.  I  wish 
every  farm  woman  in  the  land  would  in¬ 
sist  upon  having  pleasant  surroundings 
for  the  house : 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  improve  an  old 
lawn?  Being  quite  shady  the  grass  has 
thinned  out,  and  there  is  very  much  moss. 
Where  It  is  more  sunny  there  is  considerable 
sorrel.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  spade 
or  plow  it  all  over  and  start  new,  and  some 
tell  me  to  sow  grass  seed  over  it  in  Spring, 
while  others  say  Fall  is  the  time.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  ever  seeded  to  lawn  grass  seed, 
such  as  is  used  to-day,  but.  is  old-fashioned 
Prairie  grass  and  White  clover,  with  June 
grass.  After  all  the  advice  I  have  received 
if  I  were  to  go  about  it  alone  I  should  wait 
till  Fall,  say  October,  and  then  rake  thorough¬ 
ly  to  get  the  moss  out  and  sow  the  seed. 
Then  rake  again  and  perhaps  roll.  Would 
that  be  right?  But  what  about  the  leaves 
which  would  fall  almost  to  cover  it?  Hard 
maple  leaves  from  the  many  trees  along  the 
road?  What  kind  of  seed  should  be  used — • 
lawn  mixture  or  Blue  grass  or  clover?  But 
the  clover  could  not  be  sown  in  Fall  in  this 
country.  Would  raking  be  enough  or  would 
it  be  better  to  go  over  lightly  with  disk  har¬ 
row  and  then  roll  ?  Should  it  not  be  top- 
dressed  with  some  good  fertilizer  like  ground 
bone  and  the  pulverized  sheep  manure  which 
is  $4  a  barrel  in  Chicago?  Does  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  sorrel  indicate  that  the  soil  is  sour, 
and  if  so  could  we  apply  air-slaked  lime 
as  a  top-dressing?  While  my  father  lived 
he  kept  the  lawn  in  good  condition,  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  ever  applied  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  perhaps  that  accounts  for  its  run¬ 
down  state.  I  shall  have  trees  trimmed  so 
the  shade  need  not  hinder  the  growth  of 
grass.  It  is  a  farm  lawn,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  keep  it  smooth  and  green.  e.  s.  w. 

I  have  found  the  early  Fall  the  best 
time  for  seeding  a  lawn.  That  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  time  for  seeding — when  Nature  sows 
her  seeds.  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
seeding  the  old  lawn  without  tearing  up 
the  old  sod.  I  should  call  it  a  hard  prop¬ 
osition  to  remake  an  old  mossy  and  shady 
lawn  without  giving  it  thorough  culture 
through  the  Summer.  Our  own  lawn  is 
voted  a  success.  A  year  ago  it  was  a 
rough  old  field,  and  Mother  wanted  a 
smooth  lawn  right  away.  I  will  say  to 
any  man  that  if  he  wants  a  job  to  try  the 
very  limits  of  his  character  he  wants  to 
make  a  good  lawn  out  of  an  old  field  with 
a  critical  and  impatient  lady  to  boss  the 
job.  Our  folks  couldn’t  see  why  I  did 
not  plow  that  old  sod  in  the  Spring,  level 
it  and  seed  at  once.  I  admit  that  it  was 
hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to  travel  in 
the  broad  and  easy  path,  but  I  knew  what 
would  come  later,  when  the  weeds  and 
foul  stuff  in  that  old  sod  came  into  the 
lawn.  I  knew  we  couldn’t  keep  them  out 
if  they  were  left  in  there,  so  I  stuck  to 
the  job  with  all  the  dignity  I  could  mus¬ 
ter.  We  gave  that  sod  a  thick  coat  of 
manure  and  plowed  it  under.  Then  we 
sowed  Japanese  millet,  cut  it  early,  plowed 
again  and  alternated  with  spring-tooth 
and  Acme  about  10  times  each.  Then  the 
field' was  made  level  or  nearly  so.  I  put 
that  word  “nearly”  because  999  men  out 
of  1,000  will  finally  go  down  when  the 
wife  runs  her  eye  over  the  job  he  is 
proud  of  and  finds  a  hollow.  Talk  about 
your  spirit  levels — few  things  will  level 
your  spirits  like  the  discovery  of  those 
hollows  in  your  job.  We  put  seed  of  a' 
lawn  grass  mixture  on  with  a  Cahoon 
seeder  on  a  still  day,  going  once  each  way. 
The  seed  was  worked  in  with  a  hand  rake. 
We  seeded  in  early  September  just  before 
a  little  rain.  This  Spring  I  top-dressed 
with  basic  slag  and  a  fertilizer  strong  in 
nitrogen,  and  we  now  have  a  thick,  rich 
lawn.  Happily  some  people  nearby  seed¬ 
ed  in  Spring  on  top  of  an  old  sod.  The 
weeds  and  foul  stuff  have  come  in,  and 
the  so-called  lawn  is  an  eyesore  instead 
of  a  rest  for  the  eye.  The  moss  and 
sorrel  indicate  the  need  of  lime.  Ihis  can 
be  supplied  in  slaked  lime  or  wood  ashes. 
We  should  sow  the  seed  in  September. 
It  may  be  possible  to  get  a  new  start  by 
thoroughly  raking,  but  I  would  not  guar¬ 
antee  it.  From  my  experience  I  would 
disk  the  land  thoroughly,  then  roll  and 
rake.  I  would  use  the  lime  or  wood 
ashes  at  once  after  disking.  Get  the  soil 
as  fine  as  you  can.  Use  the  mixed  lawn 
grass  seed  or  equal  parts  Red-top  and 
Blue  grass,  with  a  little  White  clover,  and 
put  it  on  thick.  If  you  can  get  wood 
ashes  use  two  parts  by  weight  of  the 
ashes  to  one  part  of  ground  bone.  The 
sheep  manure  is  good.  If,  in  the  Spring, 
the  lawn  does  not  show  green  enough 
use  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  150 
pounds  per  acre.  Now  that.  is  what  I 
would  do  from  my  own  experience.  New 
Jersey  is  a  long  distance  from  Illinois, 
■and  perhaps  in  that  soil  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  good  lawn  out  of  a  poor  one  with¬ 
out  killing  the  bad  one  first.  I  can’t  do  it. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  grass  without  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing?  Yes,  but  I  doubt  if  if  is  practical. 
We  have  a  letter  from  a  reliable  man  who 
tells  how  he  killed  an  old  lawn  with  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  then  started  a  beautiful 
new  one!  Nitrate  of  soda?  We  thought 
that  was  plant  food — to  give  life  to  plants ! 
So  it  is,  about  the  liveliest.  plant  food 
there  is,  but  everything  that  gives  life  will 
also  give  death  if  you  handle  it  that  way. 
Take  water,  for  example.  Let  a  cat 


drink  Out  of  a  tub  and  he  will  have  an 
abundance  of  energy  to  catch  rats  or 
make  night  hideous — as  his  constitution 
dictates.  Hold  the  cat  down  under  the 
water  and  he  would  have  no  value  at 
Hope  Farm  except  for  planting  beside  a 
peach  tree.  Now  my  friend  knew  that  a 
reasonable  amount  of  nitrate  would  make 
grass  grow,  but  his  lawn  was  played  out — 
thin,  poor,  mossy  and  sour.  It  needed  re¬ 
seeding,  but  was  so  situated  that  he  didn’t 
want  to  plow  it  up.  So,  as  an  experiment, 
he  covered  part  of  it  with  nitrate  of  soda. 

I  cannot  say  how  much,  but  he  put  on 
enough  to  kill  out  every  spear  of  grass ! 
After  this  was  done  he  raked  the  laiul 
over  thoroughly  and  at  the  right  time 
sowed  his  grass  seed,  got  a  fine  catch,  and 
has  now  a  beautiful  lawn  in  place  of  the 
old  one.  The  great  dose  of  nitrate  killed 
the  old  grass,  but  was  largely  washed  out 
of  the  soil,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the 
new  seeding.  I  give  this  as  a  curious  il¬ 
lustration  of  what  people  can  do.  I  could 
not  afford  to  make  a  lawn  that  way. 

The  Man  and  the  Land. — I  hail  from 
the  neck  of  Cape  Cod,  and  am  proud  of 
the  fact.  I  didn’t  stay  there  because  I 
couldn’t  see  much  opportunity.  Here  is 
a  man  who  found  and  held  it : 

As  the  farmers  of  this  town  are  largely 
engaged  in  asparagus  culture,  I  noted  with 
interest  the  article  on  its  profit  as  a  crop  on 
page  433.  My  net  sales  last  season  from 
four  acres  of  old  and  two  acres  of  "young,  cut 
hut  part  of  the  season,  were  a  trme  over 
$1,800.  Perhaps  it  may  interest  the  Hope 
Farm  man  who  advised  some  three  years  ago, 
and  has  lately  repeated  the  advice  to  leave 
the  Cape,  to  know  of  one  who  has  lived  on 
its  sandy  shores  for  73  years,  and  is  very 
well  satisfied  with  his  sandy  acres,  and  would 
not  care  to  exchange  for  a  rocky  hillside 
farm  in  .Tersev.  J.  A.  C. 

Barnstable  Co.,  Mass. 

Now — “there’s  no  place  like  home.”  An 
offer  to  swap  Hope  Farm  for  a  much 
richer  and  more  prosperous  place  wouldn’t 
interest  me  for  a  moment.  If  it  is  a 
rocky  hillside — so  much  the  better  if  we 
bring  the  orchard  through.  Cape  Cod  is 
all  right  for  those  who  have  a  home  root¬ 
ed  to  its  sand.  This  man's  income  from 
asparagus  will  make  many  a  western 
farmer  look  thoughtful.  When  I  was  a 
boy  farming  was  voted  “played  out”  on 
the  Cape.  Now  asparagus  and  cranber¬ 
ries  are  making  fortunes  for  those  who 
handle  them  right.  You  talk  about  your 
inventors  and  scientists  and  “captains  of 
industry” — they  are  no  more  worthy  of 
praise  than  the  men  who  have  learned  to 
adapt  new  crops  to  old  and  waste  soils. 
With  asparagus  for  the  sands  and  cran¬ 
berries  for  the  swamps  these  men  have 
changed  the  destiny  of  a  section.  My  re¬ 
gret  is  that  I  have  no  soil  that  is  just 
right  for  asparagus.  A  few  miles  south 
of  us  there  are  acres  of  land  on  which 
this  crop  would  grow  to  perfection.  If 
some  of  the  young  men  who  are  earning 
a  few  dollars  per  week  in  the  city  would 
take  off  coat  and  vest  and  sweat  a  little  in 
body  and  brain  they  could  make  a  small 
fortune.  As  for  Cape  Cod  I  have  said  it 
is  a  good  place  to  go  away  from,  be¬ 
cause  a  man  carries  a  reputation  which 
sometimes  he  cannot  live  up  to.  It  is  also 
a  good  place  to  stay  if  a  man  will  use  the 
wits  which  pedigree,  history,  climate  and 
diet  give  him. 

Life  Insurance. — This  letter,  which  is 
like  many  others,  touches  me  in  a  tender 
spot,  as  I  have  a  similar  policy  in  the 
same  company: 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  in  regard 

to  the  - -  Insurance  Company.  Do  you 

consider  them  a  good  reliable  company,  and 
if  you  held  a  20-year  policy  against  them  aud 
hail  paid  13  premiums,  would  you  continue 
paying,  or  would  you  drop  it?  Can  you  in¬ 
form  me  what  per  cent  they  pay?  I  have 
been  told  that  they  only  pay  90  cents  on  a 
dollar  of  the  amount  of  the  policy.  v.  A. 

I  carry  a  20-year  policy  on  which  I  have 
paid  premiums  for  13  years.  No  one 
could  induce  me  to  take  out  another  policy 
of  that  sort,  yet  I  shall  continue  to  pay 
the  premiums,  as  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
get  my  money  back  unless  I  do  so.  Like 
thousands  of  others,  I  took  this  policy 
without  figuring  just  how  it  would  work 
out.  I  find  that  the  policy  guarantees  no 
real  earnings,  but  intimates  that  I  shall 
get  what  the  company  will  allow.  Last 
year  I  asked  the  company  what  they  would 
pay  me  if  I  got  out.  They  tell  me  the 
policy  has  “no  surrender  value.”  They 
will  lend  me  about  half  what  I  have  paid 
in  at  five  per  cent,  and  I  must  transfer 
the  policy  to  them  as  security,  I  now  find 
that  if,  when  I  started,  I  had  taken  a  plain 
insurance  without  any  “endowment”  side 
to  it  and  put  the  difference  in  cost  into  a 
savings  bank  I  should  now  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  off.  As  I  figure  it,  they  have  simply 
got  me  and  my  money,  and  I  must  either 
die  or  keep  on  paying  those  premiums  to 
realize  on  it.  Some  policies  are  different 
from  mine,  but  I  give  the  most  unhappy 
five  minutes  I  can  to  those  gentlemen  who 
come  and  ask  me  to  take  out  a  larger 
policy.  I  can  understand  how  these  great 
companies  are  piling  up  their  vast  sums 
of  money.  Thousands  of  people  like  my¬ 
self  have  been  contributing  to  it;  now  our 
hands  are  tied  while  our  accumulations 
may  be  loaned  and  manipulated  so  as  to 
do  us  no  end  of  damage.  We  do  not  often 


realize  how  money  grows.  Not  long  ago 
I  was  notified  by  the  savings  bank  in  the 
little  town  where  I  lived  as  a  boy  that  I 
had  an  account  there.  I  did  not  know  it, 
but  I  understand  that  47  years  ago,  just 
before  my  father  went  to  the  war,  he  de¬ 
posited  a  dollar  to  my  credit  at  this  bank. 
A  few  dimes  and  nickels  were  added,  and 
then  nothing  more  was  done.  Now,  with 
no  effort  or  thought  on  my  part  that  little 
sum  has  grown  to  $11.71.  This  power  of 
the  working  dollar  for  good  or  evil  is 
enough  to  make  people  lie  awake  at 
nights. 

Growing  Strawberry  Mulch. — The 
following  question  interests  me,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  discussed : 

I  have  been  greatly  troubled  with  foul 
seed  in  the  straw  I  use  for  mulching  my 
strawberries.  Last  Fall  I  sifted  the  straw, 
and  it  was  considerable  benefit,  but  there 
is  still  too  much  rye,  cheat,  etc.,  in  the 
mulch,  and  I  am  thinking  of  trying  to  grow 
some  crop  purposely  for  mulch.  What  shall 
it  be?  I  would  like  something  that  can  be 
grown  after  July  1,  so  I  can  grow  It  on  old 
strawberry  beds  after  picking  the  fruit,  and 
of  course  I  would  be  glad  if  it  could  he  a 
leguminous  plant,  but  am  hardly  expecting 
that.  I  am  thinking  of  sowing  or  drilling 
corn  very  thickly,  but  am  afraid  it  will  1m? 
rather  coarse,  and  difficult  to  handle  unless 
cut  up,  and  that  will  be  expensive.  We  can 
get  straw  for  about  $1  per*  ton  within  two 
or  three  miles,  so  you  see  that  is  our  cheap¬ 
est  material,  but  the  foul  seeds  almost  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  it.  w.  w.  f. 

I  am  up  against  the  same  proposition. 
Straw  in  this  country  is  worth  $22  or 
more  per  ton.  Hay  is  nearly  $30  at  re¬ 
tail,  and  both  are  out  of  the  question  for 
mulching.  I  have  cut  all  my  rye  and 
wheat  for  fodder.  Many  Lima  beans 
are  grown  in  this  country,  and  I  get  all 
the  vines  I  can  for  mulching.  They  are 
coarse,  and  give  good  protection  when 
held  down  by  a  little  manure.  We  use 
the  vines  of  beans,  peppers,  potatoes  and 
tomatoes  in  much  the  same  way.  Cow- 
pea  and  Soy  bean  vines  are  good,  but  all 
these  need  something  else  to  pack  them 
down.  A  thick  seeding  of  Japanese  millet 
on  rich  land  ought  to  make  a  good  mulch. 
While  I  have  not  tried  it,  I  think  from  its 
appearance,  it  would  be  better  than  corn 
fodder.  I  shall  try  it  this  year,  seeding 
on  a  part  of  the  strawberry  field  which  is 
to  be  plowed  under.  I  have  never  found 
anything  better  than  straw.  If  I  could 
get  it  at  a  dollar  a  ton  I  would  shake  out 
what  seed  I  could  and  use  it.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  strawberry  growers  at  once 
about  this. 

Farm  Notes. — We  got  one  of  those  rare 
June  days  after  all  on  Sunday,  June  16. 
It  is  rare  that  we  get  one  well  done,  but 
we  did  enjoy  that  warm  weather.  So 
did  everything  on  the  farm,  including  the 
weeds.  We  had  our  first  strawberries  on 
that  day — the  first  picking  from  Excelsior, 
which  should  have  been  ready  by  June  1. 
The  crop  from  the  early  sorts  is  very 
light,  as  the  frost  killed  most  of  the  bloom. 
The  later  ones  look  better,  but  every¬ 
thing  is  at  least  two  weeks  behind.  The 
farm  made  a  fair  showing  after  all  in  the 
face  of  this  June  day.  The  lower  farm, 
or  the  warden  part  of  it,  never  looked 
cleaner  or  better.  We  have  nearly  half  an 
acre  of  Spring-set  strawberry  plants  that 
we  are  prepared  to  back.  They  are  Presi¬ 
dents  and  Marshalls.  By  June  16  we  had 
hoed  them  four  times  and  cultivated  them 
seven  times,  and  they  showed  it.  In  old 
times  a  man  was  quite  a  power  in  society 
when  he  could  muster  Tour  blades  in  his 
household  when  the  enemy  appeared.  In¬ 
cluding  the  boys  Hope  Farm  can  at  a 
pinch  muster  seven  hoes.  During  the 
week  we  expect  to  drill  carrots  midway 
between  the  rows  of  strawberries.  As  the 
latter  are  to  be  kept  in  hills  we  can  find 
room  for  the  carrots.  I  arp  after  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  used  for  stock  feeding 
for,  without  doubt,  hay  and  grain  will  be 
out  of  sight  by  Fall.  ...  I  have  told 
of  one  field  where  we  set  strawberries 
five  feet  apart  and  drilled  onions  midway 
between.  The  berry  plants  are  doing 
well  enough,  but  the  onions  are  very  poor. 
It  looks  like  a  flat  failure  for  us  on 
onions  this  year,  as  we  lost  our  plants  for 
transplanting.  We  shall  keep  on  planting 
corn  until  late  in  July.  I  feel  hopeful  for 
a  late  Fall ;  at  least  I  feel  like  taking  the 
risk  and  putting  in  the  corn.  Every 
mouthful  of  feed  will  be  money  saved  this 
year.  I  told  how  we  planted  melons  and 
squash  in  some  of  the  orchards.  I  did 
not  expect  much  from  them,  as  it  was  so 
late  and  cold,  but  to  my  surprise  they  are 
making  a  fair  start.  It  was  the  little  hot¬ 
bed  under  them — in  the  shape  of  a  forkful 
of  good  manure  stamped  down  and  cov¬ 
ered  that  kent  them  going.  Our  trade  in 
pansy  plants  turned  out  well.  The  chil¬ 
dren  filled  the  neighborhood  with  color, 
and  had  enough  left  for  three  great  beds 
in  front  of  the  house.  I  find  that  while 
some  things  change,  peddling  remains 
much  the  same.  The  little  boys  passed 
bv  some  houses  because  they  were  “afraid 
of  the  dog.”  I  remembered  some  scenes 
from  my  old  book-agent  days,  and  had  no 
heart  to  find  fault.  h.  w.  c. 

You  cannot  know  all  the  good  investments  until 
you  have  learned  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  See  their  ad.  on 
Page  515  and  write  them  for  full  particulars.— Adv, 
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Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet.  f 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  1 7,  HAVANA,  ILL. 
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structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 
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38  styles  and  sizes 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed, 
and  safe 
Don’t  buy 
see  the  EH 
Mailed  free. r 
for  it  today. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St„  Quincy,  Ills. 


KAY  PRESSES 


Guaranteed  enough  better  than  the  best 
of  other  makes  to  earn  6  per  cent  Interest 
as  follows,  or  no  sale. 

The  Alligator  6%  Int.  on  $13687.50 
“  Favorite  “  “  “  $18000.00 

“  Hercules  “  “  “  $22812.50 


BALES' VS  ay  HAY 


The  Gem  Full  Circle  Steel  Baler  offers  large 
feed  opening,  power  heud  getting  greatest  bal¬ 
ing  pressure  out  of  a  light  team,  quick  return 
plunger,  allowing  two  charges  to  each  circle,  and 
brake  device  which  relieves  any  jerk  from  there- 
bound.  Easiest  for  men  and  horses  and  bales 
most.  Our  press  weighs  2,600  pounds,  somoothers 
only  1,500.  Such  light  presses  require  constant  re¬ 
pairs.  We  save  you  $25  or  more  in  first  cost  and 
more  every  yearin  repairs.  Sendusa  postal  today 
for  prices,  5  days’  free  trial  plan  and  a  free  copy  of 
our  new  “Baler  Book.” 
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The  life  of 
Dederick’s 
r  Baling  Presses 
r gives  them  many 
times  the  value  of 
the  ordinary  press. 
Furthermore,  their 
freedom  from  break¬ 
age  delays  and  repair 
bills  is  in  itself  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  profit. 

Do  not  buy  a  baling  press 
without  knowing  how  baling 
presses  differ  and  why 
Dederick’s  Presses  will  save  you 
work  and  profit. 

For  every  baling  purpose, 
there’s  a  Dederick  Press.  Valu¬ 
able  catalogue  sent  FREE. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 

6i t  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  ¥. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  s^nt  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  29,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

If  any  statement  should  appear  in  The  R.  N.-Yi 
which  you  know  to  be  unjust  or  untrue  it  is  your  privi¬ 
lege  and  duty  to  correct  it,  with  proof,  at  once.  This 
is  addressed  to  the  public  in  general  and  to  Frank  E. 
Dawley  and  Prof.  Henry  S.  Redfield  in  particular ! 

* 

Will  a  galvanized  iron  roof  help  protect  a  barn  from 
lightning  stroke?  If  the  roof  is  connected  with  moist 
earth  by  suitable  conductors  it  will  help.  If  such  con¬ 
ductors  are  not  used  we  need  not  expect  service  of  this 
kind  from  the  roof.  John  L.  Shawver,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  barn  builders  in  the  country,  tells  us 
heavy  building  paper  may  be  put  under  the  iron  roofing. 
This  will  largely  prevent  steam  or  moisture  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  iron,  and  thus  stop  condensation  of  moisture. 
If  this  is  not  done  moisture  will  form  on  the  iron  and 
drop  back  upon  the  hay  or  grain. 

* 

We  want  the  truth  about  vetch  as  a  green  manure  or 
fodder.  This  includes  good  and  bad  qualities.  Here  is 
a  fair  statement: 

Grain  farmers  will  do  well  to  let  Winter  vetch  alone.  It 
will  self  sow  and  become  a  nuisance  In  the  grain.  Sown 
two  bushels  per  acre  in  the  proportion  of  three  bushels  wheat 
to  one  of  vetch  it  makes  an  ideal  crop  for  soiling  pur¬ 
poses,  or  for  making  into  hay.  Horses  and  cattle  eat  it 
with  relish  and  do  well  on  it.  For  hay  it  should  be  cut 
as  soon  as  the  blossom  falls  from  the  wheat,  and  should  be 
cured  in  the  cock  as  much  as  possible.  c.  E.  w. 

Dutchess  Go.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  heard  of  this  trouble  of  seeding  the  entire 
farm  before.  Most  fruit  growers  would  not  call  that 
an  objection. 

* 

We  have  heard  parents  say  that  they  wish  they  could 
make  their  children  know  how  they  feel  about  them. 
The  average  man  and  woman  may  not  like  to  admit  it 
publicly,  but  still  know,  that  they  have  not  lived  up  to 
their  possibilities.  Most  of  them  cherish  the  hope  that 
their  children  may  live  down  some  of  the  mistakes  of 
their  own  lives.  If  the  child  could  only  understand 
what  father  or  mother  would  like  to  have  them  make, 
perhaps  they  would  take  a  more  earnest  view  of  life. 
Some  people  think  these  things,  but  they  do  not  realize 
that  the  feeling  is  mutual.  While  they  grieve  that  the 
child  cannot  realize  the  ideal  they  have  set  for  it,  they 
cannot  understand  that  the  little  one  has,  also,  an  ideal 
man  and  woman  in  mind  when  it  looks  at  father  and 
mother.  Has  not  one  as  much  right  to  demand  ideals 
as  the  other?  If  we  are  disappointed  in  our  children, 
how  much  are  we  responsible  for  not  living  up  to  what 
the  little  one  needed  as  an  example  ? 

* 

Several  very  smooth  gentlemen  are  after  endorse¬ 
ments  for  what  they  call  a  new  principle  in  churning. 
They  claim  to  make  good  butter  in  less  than  five  min¬ 
utes  by  revolving  a  beater  inside  a  churn,  and  also 
“forcing  air  through  the  cream.”  They  state  that  some 
of  the  experiment  stations  “endorse”  the  churn  as 
superior  to  the  old  style.  Some  men  can  hang  a  very 
strong  story  on  a  weak  support.  From  what  we  can 
learn,  it  seems  that  the  churn  was  tried  at  several  ex¬ 
periment  stations — by  the  introducers.  The  station  au¬ 
thorities  carefully  refrained  from  giving  any  opinion. 


A  beater  revolves  inside  the  churn  at  a  high  speed, 
whipping  the  cream  violently.  The  butter  does  come  in 
a  few  minutes — from  two  to  six — and  was  of  very  fair 
quality.  The  loss  of  fat  was  greater  than  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  churn.  There  is  nothing  in  particular  new  about 
this  churn.  The  principle  of  a  high-speed  beater  has  been 
often  tried.  The  theory  of  “air  circulation”  does  not 
seem  to  be  sound.  The  power  required  to  run  the  churn 
is  very  large— too  much  for  an  ordinary  back.  A  rig 
which  would  churn  200  pounds  of  butter  would  require 
many  horse  power!  We  give  these  facts  so  that  readers 
may  know  what  to  do  when  these  smooth  gentlemen 
call. 

*' 

One  of  the  big  express  companies,  to  which  we  have 
paid  our  respects  on  previous  occasions,  recently  caused 
the  arrest  of  a  scrubwoman  charged  with  the  horrible 
crime  of  absorbing  a  cake  of  soap,  retail  value  five 
cents.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  remarks,  concerning  this : 

It  strikes  me  It  would  be  a  very  good  idea  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  impress  upon  its  claim  department  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  common  honesty  for  it  to  settle  its  own  debts 
promptly.  If  is  my  experience,  and  I  fancy  the  same  is 
true  with  others,  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  monopoly 
the  company  has,  that  no  claim,  however  just,  can  ever  be 
collected  from  the  company  without  months  of  delay  and 
repeated  applications,  such  as  it  is  not  worth  one’s  while 
to  make  over  small  amounts.  Just  at  present,  for  instance, 
the  company  is  owing  me  a  claim  which  was  agreed  as  due 
last  December,  but  on  which  I  have  not  heard  anything 
from  it.  and.  as  it  is  only  a  few  dollars,  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  keep  dunning  the  company  about  it.  Of  course, 
this  may  simply  be  part  of  an  utterly  incompetent  service, 
but  the  salvage  in  such  little  matters  must  amount  to 
enough  in  the  aggregate  to  cover  the  loss  of  quite  a  number 
of  cakes  of  soap. 

* 

For  the  benefit  of  Prof.  Henry  S.  Redfield  we  print 
another  letter  about  Jersey  cattle.  This  one  is  from 
a  well-known  man  living  in  Ohio : 

I  have  watched  the  Jersey  cattle  discussion  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  because  I  formerly  grew  some  excellent 
Jersey  grades,  and  had  planned  to  buy  some  registered 
Jersey  heifers  to  eat  some  surplus  pasture  and  surplus 
fodder  which  is  already  partly  grown  for  next  Winter.  I 
have  waited  somewhat  impatiently  for  the  report,  and  finally 
decided  to  get  some  Guernseys  Instead,  but  find  that  there 
are  others  who  are  changing  their  plans ;  the  price  of  the 
latter  has  stiffened  on  account  of  the  Jersey  scandal,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  Guernseys  at  a  figure  which  common 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay.  The  Jersey  Cattle  Club  could 
have  well  afforded  to  pay  the  few  hundred  dollars  involved 
in  the  Dawley-Rogers  deal  and  hush  it  up  in  the  start.  It 
will  take  years  for  cattlemen  to  forget  that  Jersey  registra¬ 
tion  is  liable  to  favoritism,  and  perhaps  tainted  with  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  many  hundreds  of  honest  breeders  of  Jerseys 
will  have  to  stand  the  cost.  Accept  the  congratulations 
of  one  who  wears  the  Grand  Army  button. 

We  think  Prof.  Redfield  will  find,  if  he  takes  a  little 
time  to  investigate,  that  the  feeling  expressed  in  this 
note  is  rapidly  growing.  Perhaps  he  does  not  now 
realize  what  this  will  mean  to  breeders  of  Jersey  cattle, 
but  there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  men  in  the  Club  to 
tell  him.  Quite  a  number  of  people  have  expressed 
surprise  that  this  matter  has  been  permitted  to  grow 
when  a  little  money  would  have  “hushed  it  up.”  There 
should  be  no  “hushing.”  Better  have  the  tooth  taken 
out  at  once.  There  is  no  more  useful  animal  on  earth 
than  a  good  Jersey  cow  in  her  right  place.  There  are 
no  more  honorable  men  than  Jersey  breeders  as  a  class. 
They  are  both  sure  to  suffer  if  the  present  “muss”  is 
left  as  it  is  or  covered  up.  Will  Prof.  Redfield  hear 
any  such  expression  as  “Thou  art  the  man!”? 

* 

Near  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  is  a  bakery  and  lunch 
place.  The  shop  is  a  small  affair,  and  the  customers 
the  kind  who  want  a  whole  lot  for  their  money.  Yet 
in  about  two  years  the  proprietor  cleared  $5,000.  In¬ 
credible  as  this  may  sound,  it  would  be  understood  by 
anyone  who  watched  the  “rush  time”  trade  of  a  single 
day.  Two  people  behind  the  counter  haul  in 
money  about  as  rapidly  as  a  hungry  hen  would 
pick  up  corn.  This  rush  trade  consists  largely 
of  lunches  for  the  workers  in  nearby  printeries 
and  factories.  From  500  to  1,000  people  work 
in  some  of  these  buildings,  and  many  of  them 
have  their  noon  meal,  a  few  cakes,  a  sandwich,  or  some¬ 
thing  more  extensive,  brought  in,  a  boy  being  appointed 
by  the  employer  to  take  orders  and  get  the  food.  Com¬ 
petition  is  sharp,  there  being  25  or  30  similar  bake  shops 
within  a  short  distance,  though  not  all  so  prosperous. 
Within  the  10  years’  observation  of  the  writer  this 
unpretentious  little  bakery  has  put  three  men  on  the 
road  to  fortune. 

* 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  prints  reports'  from 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  that  the  compulsory  spraying  or  dip¬ 
ping  of  cattle  is  causing  serious  loss  to  the  owners  of 
large  herds.  It  appears  that  the  prevalence  of  scabies 
renders  the  dipping  necessary,  but  the  strong  odor  of 
the  dip  so  saturates  the  skin  of  the  animals  that  it 
prevents  the  cows  from  recognizing  their  own  calves, 
and  vice  versa.  These  range  animals  depend  on  the 
delicate  sense  of  smell  to  recognize  their  offspring,  and 
after  spraying  all  the  cows  and  calves  smell  alike.  The 


cow’s  instinct  causes  her  to  disown  any  calf  she  does 
not  recognize,  and  thus  many  of  the  poor  little  creatures 
slowly  starve.  In  the  dipping  machine  generally  used 
the  cattle  are  made  to  pass  through  a  chute  where  an 
emulsion  of  crude  petroleum  and  soap  is  forced  in 
innumerable  jets  against  every  part  of  their  bodies,  so 
saturating  them  that  the  smell  remains  for  weeks  in 
that  dry  climate.  The  problem  involved,  which  may  be¬ 
come  serious  on  the  range,  is  one  that  hardly  enters 
the  horizon  of  the  eastern  farmer  with  barn-housed 
cattle. 

* 

There  has  not  been  for  years  anything  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  in  the  hay  market.  We  recently  bought  a 
ton  of  fairly  good  hay  in  New  York  for  $22.  It  cost 
a  little  less  than  $25  when  delivered  by  freight  25  miles 
from  the  city.  That  same  quality  of  hay  now  retails 
at  $26,  and  will  very  likely  go  to  $30  before  the  middle 
of  July.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  hay  left  in  farm¬ 
ers’  hands,  and  this  year’s  crop  promises  to  be  at  least 
two  weeks  late  on  account  of  the  cold  season.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  people  who  buy  small  lots  of.  hay  will 
be  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $40  before  September ! 
While  grain  prices  are  likely  to  soar,  we  doubt  if  they 
will  rise  in  proportion  to  those  of  hay.  It  is  strange 
that  this  enormous  rise  comes  in  the  face  of  the  strong¬ 
est  theoretical  arguments. '  More  and  more  of  the  work 
formerly  done  by  horses  is  now  being  done  by  steam 
and  gas  engines.  We  have  been  told  that  the  horse  is  a 
“back  number,”  yet  horses  are  higher  than  ever,  while 
hay  never  was  in  such  demand.  A  farmer  with  a  good 
lot  of  hay  to  sell  will  surely  be  in  clover  this  year,  pro¬ 
vided  he  can  take  care  of  it  properly.  If  there  ever 
was  a  year  when  it  will  pay  to  invest  in  hay  machinery 
this  is  that  year.  Any  implement  that  will  help  put  the 
crop  under  cover  with  less  cost  and  loss  will  go  far  to 
pay  for  itself  this  year.  Some  farmers  argue  that  hay 
should  never  be  sold  from  the  farm  because  it  takes 
away  too  much  plant  food.  That  all  depends  upon  what 
the  plant  food  brings  in  money.  The  plant  food  in  a  ton 
of  Timothy  hay  would  cost  about  $7  if  bought  in  chem¬ 
icals.  This  year’s  prices  will  pay  for  the  plant  food 
and  leave  a  good  margin.  It  will  be  good  business  to 
put  in  all  the  unsalable  forage  like  corn  foddder,  roots, 
cow  peas  and  millet  we  can — use  this  for  feeding  our 
own  stock  and  sell  more  hay. 

* 

We  still  print  the  names  of  those  New  York  Senators 
who  opposed  Gov.  Hughes.  The  feeling  against  them  is 
bitter,  and  the  people  only  want  a  chance  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  it.  The  only  chance  thus  far  has  been  in  Or¬ 
leans  County,  where  the  issue  seems  to  have  been  made 
squarely  between  the  friends  of  Gov.  Hughes  and  those 
who  opposed  him.  S.  P.  Franchot  is  the  Senator  from 
that  district.  Last  Fall  he  polled  3,507  votes  in  Orleans 
County,  while  Gov.  Hughes  on  the  same  ticket  polled 
4,115  votes.  Anyone  of  common  sense  would  say  that 
this  showed  that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  Orleans 
County  endorsed  Gov.  Hughes  and  wanted  his  pro¬ 
gramme  carried  out.  Yet  Mr.  Franchot,  though  receiv¬ 
ing  608  votes  less  than  the  Governor,  misrepresented 
the  people  of  that  county.  Of  course  his  party  turned 
him  down  hard  just  as  soon  as  they  got  a  chance  at 
him.  Very  likely  Niagara  County  will  do  the  same,  and 
in  every  district  represented  by  these  Senators  the  same 
thing  will  follow.  We  hope  there  will  be  a  new  election 
of  Senators  this  Fall.  If  farmers  can  get  a  chance  at 
these  men  with  other  issues  taken  out  at  least  six  of 
them  will  be  left  at  home,  and  the  others  will  be  driven 
so  hard  that  they  will  go  back  to  Albany  very  quiet  and 
humble  men.  In  a  Presidential  year  they  would  stand  a 
better  chance  of  crawling  back  under  the  wing  of  a 
stronger  candidate,  but  this  year  they  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  their  own  record  to  hide  under,  and  that  is  too 
thin  to  disguise  them.  The  best  way  to  hit  them  now  is 
to  dominate  the  county  conventions.  Do  not  stay  at 
home  and  find  fault  if  politicians  try  to  capture  the 
delegates.  Get  out  and  do  some  capturing  yourself. 
You  cannot  do  anything  more  in  line  with  good  morals 
and  good  politics  than  to  help  control  your  county  con¬ 
vention  against  any  of  the  men  named  in  our  list.  Do 
not  wait  to  cut  the  ticket  later — cut  them  now! 


BREVITIES . 

What  about  concrete  for  culverts  and  large  drains? 

How  about  painting:  witb  a  spray  pump — page  509? 

Bordeaux  Mixture  and  tobacco  tea  will  help  keep  the 
black  flea  beetles  from  potato  vines. 

With  all  this  talk  in  the  papers  about  ‘‘nature  fakers” 
the  Hope  Farm  man  feels  doubtful  about  his  animal  stories. 

Make  no  mistake  in  supposing  that  people  do  not  grasp 
the  principle  involved  in  that  A.  5.  C.  C.  struggle. 

We  are  surprised  to  see  the  interest  taken  in  vetch 
growing.  It  is  pronounced  a  remarkable  plant  for  green 
manuring. 

Those  men  who  have  been  drinking  water  brought  through 
lead  pipes  for  years  do  not  seem  to  think  much  of  the 
theory  of  lead  poisoning. 

We  are  coming  after  you  now  for  information  on  many 
subjects.  You  will  see  some  of  the  questions  on  page  509. 
The  information  wanted  will  not  be  found  In  printed  pages 
but  In  the  great  book  of  experience.  Is  it  on  your  page? 
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THE  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  HORN. 

“ The  most  remarkable  Jersey  cow 
That  ever  yet  was  born. 

With  -five  years  on  her  pedigree 
And  eight  years  on  her  horn !” 

We  address  ourselves  to  Prof.  Henry  S.  Redfield, 
whom  we  understand  to  be  the  man  behind  the  “resolu¬ 
tion.”  We  were  told  last  week  that  he  supplies  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  with  “opinions  both 
legal  and  moral.” 

Now,  among  the  cattle  which  Mr.  Dawley  sold  to 
Rogers  is  a  cow  which  Dr.  Samuel  Barber  and  Mr.  C. 
I.  Hunt  swear  is  eight  years  old.  The  investigating 
committee  looked  at  this  cow  and  made  the  following 
report : 

Cow  Marked  “03.” 

This  is  the  animal  called  Matilda  Naiad  hy  Rogers  and 
alleged  by  him  to  have  been  tagged  Kitty  d’A.,  and  identi¬ 
fied  by  Dawley  before  the  Committee,  April  3,  1907,  as 
Queen  Carey.  She  is  indelibly  marked  “03”  in  her  left 
ear.  When  examined  by  the  Committee  April  3  and  4, 
1907,  at  the  Rogers  farm,  she  showed  a  full  mouth ;  left 
corner  tooth  showed  irritation  of  the  gum  and  no  wear; 
right  corner  tooth  showed  wear;  middle  incisors  peculiar 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  a  large  longitudinal  ridge  on 
their  surface ;  right  middle  incisor  showed  slight  groove  on 
the  left  side  of  the  tooth;  molars  all  up;  horn  shows  one 
ring ;  no  tag  in  ear. 

It  is  stated  by  Rogers  that  she  dropped  calf  December 
4,  1905.  This  calf  was  examined  by  Mr.  Carpenter  and 
Dr.  Dick  on  the  morning  of  April  4,  1907,  and  his  mouth 
showed  eight  temporary  incisors,  showing  wear;  four 
molars,  first  permanent  molar  up. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee  this  animal  is  five 
years  old,  and  is  the  cow  Dotshome  Queen  Carey,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  registry  papers. 

Notice  that  the  committee  call  this  cow  five  years 
old,  and  find  one  ring  on  her  horn.  This  report  of  age 
does  not  satisfy  those  who  claim  she  is  eight  years. 
One  of  her  horns  has  been  cut  off,  and  we  show  at  Fig. 
248  the  exact  size  taken  from  a  photograph.  We  have 
this  horn  here,  and  the  other  is  still  fast  to  the  head  of 
the  live  cow !  We  have  marked  in  ink  figures  showing 
just  where  the  five  rings  are  found.  The  upper  two 
have  been  polished  and  scraped  off,  but  it  is  still  easy 
to  see  what  and  where  they  were.  This  is  a  small  cow 
and  could  in  the  past  easily  have  been  exhibited  as  a 
heifer — with  these  rings  polished  down.  But  there  are 
the  five  rings,  and  any  cattle  man  will  know  what  they 
mean.  Prof.  Redfield  may  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
in  such  matters.  For  his  benefit,  therefore,  we  give 
this  extract  from  “The  Ages  of  Domestic  Animals,”  by 
Dr.  Huidekoper: 

From  three  years  on,  the  growth  of  the  horn  Is  marked 
by  a  groove  or  furrow,  much  deeper  and  so  distinct  that 
they  show  between  them  a  decided  elevation  or  “ring”  of 
horny  substance,  which  forms  an  accurate  basis  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  age  of  the  animal.  In  an  animal  over  three 
years  of  age  we  count  all  of  the  horn  beyond  the  first  groove 
as  indicating  three  years,  and  add  one  year  to  its  age  for 
each  groove  and  “ring”  which  is  present  toward  the  base 
of  the  horn. 

Many  causes,  however,  tend  to  diminish  the  value  of  the 
“rings”  and  grooves  in  the  estimation  of  age.  In  “show” 
cattle  and  in  herds  of  cattle  kept  for  show,  the  horns  are 
frequently  sandpapered,  scraped,  and  polished  to  give  them 
the  fine  appearance  of  delicate  texture,  which,  with  that 
of  the  other  integument,  indicates  the  similar  condition  of 
the  mammary  gland  for  secreting  milk  and  of  the  con¬ 
nective  tissues  for  forming  fat.  Dealers  scrape  the  horns 
to  destroy  the  evidences  of  age  in  the  animals  which  they 
have  for  sale.  In  old  cows  there  Is  an  atrophy  of  growth 
and  am  apparent  contraction  of  the  base  of  the  horn ;  the 
rings  and  grooves  are  much  less  distinctly  marked  and  may 
be  indistinguishable. 

This  cow  has  five  rings  on  her  horn,  two  of  them 
scraped  down.  She  is  therefore,  according  to  Dr. 
Huidekoper,  eight  years  old,  and  if  so  cannot  be  the  cow 
known  as'  Dotshome  Queen  Carey,  which  was  dropped 
November  30,  1901.  Now,  we  don’t  know  whether  Prof. 
Redfield  will  feel  moved  by  this  horn  to  give  a  moral 
or  a  legal  opinion,  but  we  hold  the  horn  up  before  him 
— and  it  seems  to  be  a  horn  of  plenty  so  far  as  trouble 
for  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  is  concerned. 

We  have  Mr.  Dawley  on  record  as  saying  that  Dots¬ 
home  Queen  Carey  was  a  black  heifer  with  rings  in  her 
nose.  Mr.  Rogers  has  such  a  heifer,  but  at  this  investi¬ 
gation  Mr.  Dawley  gave  her  another  name.  We  also 
ask  Prof.  Redfield  if  it  is  not  a  true  statement  that 
Dawley  transferred  Dotshome  Queen  Carey  as  a  farrow 
cow?  Yet  the  cow  which  he  fitted  to  this  name  dropped 
a  calf  14  days  after  Rogers  bought  her! 

Our  readers  are  now  prepared  to  see  the  point  in  the 
following  letter  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  sent  to  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  He  takes  the  calf  of  the  cow  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  settles  as  Dotshome  Queen  Carey,  gives  the  nec¬ 
essary  statement  from  the  records,  and  send  it  in  for 
transfer: 

We  enclose  herewith  application  for  the  bull  calf  dropped 
by  the  cow  latest  identified  by  F.  E.  Dawley  as  Dotshome 
Queen  Carey,  this  being  the  fourth  name  given  for  this 
particular  cow  since  we  purchased  her,  and  the  application 
Is  made  according  to  the  accepted  records  of  F.  E.  Dawley. 
This  calf  was  dropped  according  to  the  service  given  to 
me  by  Ray  Dawley,  who  had  charge  of  the  herd  during  th» 
time,  and  of  which  I  have  the  proof.  This  particular  cow 
was  dried  off  ready  to  calve!  when  received  from  JP.  B, 


Dawley,  and  the  calf  was  dropped  in  14  days  after  we 
bought  her.  If  this  calf  cannot  be  registered  according  to 
the  accepted  records  of  F.  E.  Dawley,  we  demand  that  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  straighten  out  this  tangle. 

Here  follows  a  reproduction  of  the  application.  See 
what  nonsense  the  actual  records  make : 


In  reply  to  this  the  following  note  was  received: 

In  regard  to  the  application  for  the  registry  of  the  bull 
named  Kitty’s  Czar,  dropped  September  4,  1905,  we  beg  to 
say  we  have  to  return  said  application,  as  we  cannot  accept 
an  entry  upon  which  the  dam  is  stated  as  not  having  been 
served  for  the  calf  In  question,  besides  which,  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  case,  tho  dam,  Dotshome  Queen  Carey,  has  not  been 
transferred  on  our  books  to  you  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley,  he 
not  having  sent  in  the  certificate  of  transfer  for  record. 

J.  J.  HEMINGWAY. 

Here  the  tangle  gets  worse  than  ever,  for  the  Club 
refuses  to  acknowledge  its  own  records.  The  cow  was 
identified  largely  upon  Mr.  Dawley’s'  testimony,  and 
now  it  seems  she  has  never  been  transferred  to  Rogers ! 

We  understand  that  Prof.  Redfield  is  professor  of 
law  at  Columbia  University.  We  should  think  that  the 
question  involved  in  registering  such  an  animal  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  legal  pedigree  and  standing  would  make  a  good 
subject  for  a  lecture  to  his  students  ! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — A  verdict  for  six  cents  damages  was  re¬ 
turned  by  a  jury  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  Newark,  N.  .T.,  June 
12,  In  the  case  of  Frank  W.  Meeker,  a  dairyman,  of  Livings¬ 
ton,  against  the  city  of  East  Orange.  Meeker  brought  suit 
for  $10,000  damages,  claiming  that  springs  on  his  farm 
had  run  dry  after  East  Orange  had  caused  artesian  jvells 
to  be  driven  jiearby  for  the  operation  of  a  municipal  water 
supply  plant.  The  case  was  important,  and  had  been 
watched  by  every  municipality  in  the  State  owning  its  own 
water  supply.  The  verdict  sustains  the  contention  of  Meek- 
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er  that  a  land  owner  has  right  to  the  use  of  subterranean 
streams.  The  case  went  to  the  Jurors  June  11,  but  they 
were  unable  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  during  the  night,  and 
they  were  locked  up  until  the  next  morning.  The  city  will 
appeal.  .  .  .  June  10  the  Cunard  liner  Carmania  while 

westward  of  the  Grand  Banks,  picked  up  a  dory  containing 
a  French  fisherman,  Louis  Vollet,  who  had  been  adrift  15 
days.  Yollet  and  a  companion  lost  their  ship  while  put¬ 
ting  out  trawls  May  27,  during  a  sudden  gale  and  fog,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  snow.  The  other  man  fell  overboard  when  numb 
with  cold,  apd  Yollet  found  himself  alone  in  an  open  boat, 


with  one  oar,  and  48  hours’  rations  for  two.  He  had  been 
without  food  for  six  days  when  found,  but  will  recover. 
.  .  .  Nine  men  were  killed  and  several  more  badly  burned 

in  an  explosion  June  18  in  the  Dunmore  vein  of  the  John¬ 
son  No.  1  mine  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Company  at  Priceburg, 
a  small  borough  abutting  on  Scranton,  Pa.  There  were  two 
heavy  explosions  of  gas.  .  .  .  The  Government  is  con¬ 

templating  a  movement  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
Unless  the  concern  agrees  to  furnish  certain  Information 
demanded  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  It  is  to  be  brought 
into  court  and  forced  to  answer.  The  information  which 
the  company  declined  to  furnish  is  needed  by  the  bureau  to 
complete  a  general  investigation  begun  by  Commissioner 
Garfield  and  continued  by  Commissioner  Smith.  Two  re¬ 
ports  relating  to  the  Government’s  investigations  have  been 
made,  but  some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  are  yet  to  be  covered.  Until  recently  the  com¬ 
pany  showed  a  disposition  to  answer  all  questions  pro¬ 
pounded  by  representatives  of  the  bureau.  It  is  now  declin¬ 
ing  to  furnish  any  information.  Commissioner  Smith  con¬ 
tends  that  the  bureau  has  ample  power  under  the  act  creat¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  force  the 
company  to  answer.  .  .  .  The  New  York  City  Railway’s 

car  barn  at  Madison  avenue  and  Eighty-sixth  street.  New 
York,  was  destroyed  by  fire  .Tune  16.  Deputy  Chief  Binns 
placed  the  loss  on  the  building  at  about  $150,006.  Four 
cars  used  on  the  Madison  avenue  line  were  destroyed,  and  so 
were  fifty  or  more  electric  automobiles  belonging  to  the 
New  Y’ork  Transportation  Company,  which  were  stored  on 
the  second  floor.  Altogether  the  loss  was  figured  at  about 
$200,000.  .  .  .  Representative  Frank  W.  Mondell  of 

Wyoming,  has  relinquished  claims  to  a  homestead  of  160 
acres  near  New  Castle,  Wyo.  Mondell’s  action  follows  aD 
investigation  made  by  agents  of  the  Interior  Department  to 
establish  whether  in  filing  his  claim  he  had  violated  the  laws. 
When  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  started 
an  investigation  of  the  charge  that  the  homestead  taken  bv 
Mondell  was  described  as  agricultural  land,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  coal  on  the  land.  It  was  also  alleged  that 
Mondell  never  lived  on  the  place  as  the  law  requires.  .  .  . 

A  dozen  firemen  were  overcome  by  smoke.  200  finished  pianos 
were  burned  and  $250,000  damage  was  done  in  the  fire  that 
destroyed  thp  piano  factory  occupied  by  Winters  &  Co.  and 
Heller  &  Brooks  at  138th  street  and  Southern  Boulevard, 
New  York,  .Tune  13.  .  .  .  United  States  District  Attor¬ 

ney  Thompson  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Philadelphia 
June  12  the  petition  in  equity  which  has  been  some  time  in 
preparation  against  all  save  two  of  the  hard  coal  carrying 
roads  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Coal  Companies 
are  also  made  defendants.  The  general  charges  made  in  th» 
petition  are  discrimination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  violation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  by  the  creation  of  a  monopoly 
to  oppress  independent  coal  operators  in  the  anthracite 
region.  The  defendant  corporations  are  the  Reading  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad  Company,  the  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Jersey,  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Goal  Company,  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal 
Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  the  Hillside  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  the  New  York.  Susquehanna  and  Western 
Coal  Company,  and  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  in  all  repre¬ 
senting  a  capitalization  of  many  hundred  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  .  .  .  The  Olympic  Theatre.  Randolph  and  Clark 

streets,  Chicago,  was  burned  June  14 :  loss  $100,000.  .  . 

Mayor  Eugene  E.  Schmitz  of  San  Francisco  was  found  guilty 
June  13  by  the  jury  in  Judge  Dunne’s  court  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  of  extorting  monev  from  keepers  of  French  restaurants 
In  that  city.  This  is  the  first  formal  conviction  in  the  anti¬ 
graft  campaign  begun  several  months  ago.  Abe  Ruef.  who 
was  indicted  for  similar  offences,  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charges  and  appeared  as  a  witness  against  Mayor  Schmitz 
Mayor  Schmitz  was  formally  removed  from  office  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  June  17.  as  the  first  move  on  the  part  of  the 
graft-hunters  to  establish  good  government  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Mayor  was  removed  on  the  ground  that  because  of  his 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  which  followed  his  con¬ 
viction  for  extortion,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office.  .  .  .  Formal  complaints  instigated 

by  the  National  Union  of  Railway  Trackmen  and  signed 
by  S.  J.  I.  Sheppard,  secretary  of  the  organization,  were 
mailed  June  18  by  Sheppard  to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Kansas  and  to  the  State  Board  of  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commissioners  of  Missouri.  The  complaint  sets 
out  that  by  its  long  continued  practice  of  not  furnishing 
sufficient  material  to  keep  its  tracks  in  repair  the  Missouri 
T’acific  has  in  use  on  a  large  part  of  its  lines  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri  rotten  and  decayed  ties  and  old  worn-out  rails. 
Instead  of  employing  the  proper  number  of  men  on  each  sec¬ 
tion  it  has  on  most  of  its  sections  only  a  foreman  and  one 
or  two  men.  It  provides.  It  is  declared,  no  trackwalkers  for 
day  or  night.  As  the  results  of  these  conditions  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  it  is  alleged,  is  operating  its  trains  over  tracks  that 
are  dangerous  and  unfit  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 

with  reasonable  safety . The  longshoremen’s  strike 

in  New  York  ended  June  14,  the  men  going  back  to  work  at 
their  old  wages.  The  last  day  of  the  strike  was  marked  bv 
rioting,  and  many  men  were  injured.  .  .  .  The  launch 

of  the  battleship  Minnesota  which  was  sunk  .Tune  11  with 
six  midshipmen  and  five  seamen  aboard  was  raised  June  15. 
Only  one  body  was  found  inside,  that  of  G.  W.  Westphal. 
the  fireman.  Several  other  bodies  were  found  afloat  later. 
The  launch  showed  signs  of  having  been  In  collision.  There 
was  a  hole  about  four  feet  deep  and  two  feet  wide  in  her 
starboard  side,  and  the  iron  hoops  which  supported  her 
canvas  canopy  top  were  bent  down  as  If  a  great  weight  had 
been  laid  upon  them. 


thirty  years  secretary  of  the  Utica  Dairy  Board  of  Trade, 
died  at  his  home  in  CTayville,  N.  Y„  June  7.  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
born  in  Albany,  November  21,  1835.  He  graduated  from  Ham- 
II  ton  College  in  1857.  For  many  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
II1tJc?^DaAry7Jen  s  Board  of  Trade,  which  position  he  held  up 
till  the  Spring  of  this  year,  when  poor  health  forced  him 
to  abandon  active  service.  For  fully  25  vears  he  was  the 
Utica  dairy  correspondent  of  the  “Commercial  Bulletin”  and 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  his  report 
on  that  market  always  being  considered  the  highest  author¬ 
ity-  From  1,892  to  1897  Mr.  Gilbert  was  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association.  Aside  from  his 
wide  knowledge  of  the  dairy  business  Mr.  Gilbert  had  made 
a  lifelong  study  of  ferns,  and  his  collection  of  nearly  1.300 
species  is  ope  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  highly  respected  by  all  with  whom 
he  carnie  In  contact,  not  only  for  his  personal  character,  but 
also  for  his  yaried  abilities.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  survived  bv  his 
an"  0Iie  s<w-  Benjamin  Thorn  Gilbert,  of  New  York'  citv. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen’s  Association  will  hold  its 
fifth  annual  meeting  at  Salem.  Oregon.  July  10.  11  and  12, 
T00<:  in  connection  with  the  Salem  Oherrv  Fair  (under  the 
auspices  of  the  Marjon  County  Horticultural  Society! .  Many 
prominent  agriculturists  will  attend,  and  there  will  be  the 
finest  display  of  cherries  ever  seen  on  the  Pacific  Coast: 
a  large  number  of  silver  cups  having  been  offered  as  pre¬ 
miums.  The  cost  of  annual  membership  is  $2.  Special  rail¬ 
road  rates  have  been  granted.  Those  Intending  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  should  address  either  C.  A.  Tonneson.  Tacoma,  Wash., 
W.  Power  Oregon  Nursery  Company,  Salem,  Ore., 
president  of  the  Association.  ’ 


Fruit  prospects  rather  poor  here.  Apples  30  to  50  pe* 
cent,  early  ones  best :  pears  fair  crop  of  most  varieties ; 
plums  light  crop;  peaches  half  crop;  cherries  five  per  cent; 
strawberries  half  crop  or  possibly  a  little  more.  Currants 
full  crop,  and  raspberries  a  failure.  w  w  p 

Waterville,  Ohio. 

Thanks  to  Providence  Spring  has  come  at  last,  though  two 
or  three  weeks  late.  For  a  wonder  we  haven’t  had  a  cold 
night  for  near  two  weeks,  and  the  sun  is  shining  and  we  all 
feel  glad.  Work  is  very  backward,  corn  is  only  just  going 
into  the  ground  and  oats  make  but  a  poor  showing.  Winter 
wheat  cannot  be  over  30  per  cent  of  a  moderate  crop.  Apple* 
have  a  good  show  for  fruit  where  trees  have  been  treated  for 
scale.  Peaches  do  not  amount  to  anything  except  in  the  inn 
mediate  lake  shore  region.  Sweet  cherries  very  light  but 
sour  ones  make  a  fair  showing.  Pears  very  light  and  this 
means  all  kinds,  Bartlett,  Duchess  and  even  Kieffer. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  g,  woodward. 
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I  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

OF  AN  ORCHARD. 

Good  is  an  Orchard,  the  Saint  saith, 

To  meditate  on  life  and  death, 

With  a  cool  well,  a  hive  of  bees, 

A  hermit’s  grot  below  the  trees. 

Good  is  an  Orchard,  very  good, 

Though  one  should  wear  no  monkish  hood ; 
Right  good  when  Spring  awakes  her  flute, 

And  good  in  yellowing  time  of  fruit. 

Very  good  in  the  grass  to  lie 
And  see  the  network  ’gainst  the  sky, 

A  living  lace  of  blue  and  green, 

And  boughs  that  let  the  gold  between. 

The  bees  are  types  of  souls  that  dwell 
With  honey  in  a  quiet  cell ; 

The  ripe  fruit  figures  goldenly 
The  soul’s  perfection  in  God’s  eye. 

Prayer  and  praise  in  a  country  home, 

Honey  and  fruit ;  a  man  might  come, 

Fed  ou  such  meats,  to  walk  abroad, 

And  in  his  Orchard  talk  with  God. 

— Katharine  Tynan  llinkson. 

• 

Fruit  toast  is  a  wholesome  dessert  for 
invalids  or  children,  and  may  also  make 
its  appearance  as  a  nice  supper  dish. 
Toast  bread  carefully,  so  that  it  is  dry, 
but  not  burned.  Make  a  nice  fruit  sauce — 
strawberries  or  raspberries  are  very  good 
— sweeten  to  taste  and  thicken  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  arrowroot,  and  pour  it  while  boiling 
hot  over  the  toast. 

* 

When  silver  is  blackened  by  sulphur,  as 
in  eggs,  or  by  contact  with  rubber,  wash¬ 
ing  does  not  affect  it,  because  silver  sul¬ 
phides  are  insoluble  in  water.  Rub  first 
with  salt,  and  wash  in  ammonia  and  wa¬ 
ter.  If  the  ammonia  is  not  used  the  metal 
will  quickly  tarnish  again.  For  ordinary 
silver  cleaning  nothing  is  better  than 
whiting,  made  into  a  paste  with  ammonia 
or  alcohol,  and  most  cleaning  powders 
sold  are  composed  of  it.  Ammonia  should 
not  be  used,  however,  in  cleaning  silver- 
topped  scent  bottles  and  similar  articles, 
because  these  tops  are  often  made  of'cop- 
per  coated  with  silver,  and  wherever  the 
ammonia  remains  on  copper  it  forms  poi¬ 
sonous  copper  salts;  better  use  alcohol  for- 
such  cleaning. 

* 

As  we  are  likely  to  be  short  of  fruit  this 
Summer  it  will  be  well  to  try  rhubarb  in 
more  ways  than  usual,  to  increase  our 
stock  of  canned  goods.  It  will  make  a  de¬ 
licious  marmalade  with  figs.  Three 
pounds  of  rhubarb,  three  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  pound  of  figs,  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
grated  rind  of  half.  Wash  the  figs  and 
cut  fine  and  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle;  cut  rhubarb  into  inch  cubes  and 
spread  evenly  over  the  figs ;  over  the  rhu¬ 
barb  distribute  one  pound  of  the  sugar 
and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  cook  slowly  until  it  looks  clear,  then 
add  remainder  of  sugar  and  cook  until 
thick.  About  fifteen  minutes  before  tak¬ 
ing  from  the  stove  add  juice  and  rind  of 
lemon.  This  quantity  will  make  two 
quarts  of  marmalade.  It  can  be  sealed 
while  hot,  or  put  in  jelly  glasses  and  cov- 
ere  with  paraffin. 

One  of  the  potted  meats  recently  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  New  York  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  was  described  on  the  label  as 
“Fine  old  English  luncheon  meat  as  pre¬ 
pared  at  Haddon  Hall  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.”  It  consisted  of  fibrous 
tissue  and  fat,  with  scattered  pieces  of 
skin,  glands,  hair  and  a  little  muscular 
tissue.  Since  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  such  a  mixture  may  have  been 
prepared  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  we  think  that  auburn-haired  lady 
would  have  made  things  warm  for  the 
cook  had  such  a  compound  appeared  on 
the  royal  table.  One  sample  of  veal  loaf 
examined,  which  contained  a  preservative, 
consisted  chiefly  of  cereal  and  fatty  and 
fibrous  tissue,  with  a  few  muscle  fibres. 
The  various  analyses  we  have  seen  of 
late  show  a  lessening  use  of  preservatives, 
and  w-e  believe  that  most  manufacturers 


are  honestly  trying  to  comply  with  the 
Pure  Food  law,  but  we  consider  most  pot¬ 
ted  meats  too  expensive  to  be  used,  save 
in  emergencies,  by  careful  housewives. 
In  the  cheap  grades  we  appear  to  pay 
meat  prices  for  cereals  even  if  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  not  actually  deleterious.  We 
have  heard  of  housejceepers  who  make  pot¬ 
ted  ham  and  chicken  for  their  own  use. 
If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  recipes 
and  experience  in  keeping  such  prepara¬ 
tions  for  home  use  we  feel  sure  the  in¬ 
formation  would  be  of  value  to  others. 

* 

A  good  many  parents  are  impressed  by 
the  varied  knowledge  modern  school  chil¬ 
dren  acquire,  though  some  of  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  assimilated  as  thus  suggested  in  the 
Youth’s  Companion: 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Wakeman, 
pausing  on  the  sidewalk  to  let  the  grade 
pupils,  just  released  from  bondage,  rush 
by,  “that  school  must  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  it  was  in  my  time.  The  chil¬ 
dren  acquire  so  much  general  knowledge 
nowadays — so  much  that  is  useful — ” 

“They  do,”  agreed  Mrs.  Northrop, 
promptly.  “Now  here  comes  little  Johnny 
Greenfield — we’ll  ask  what  he  learned. 
Here,  Johnny!  Tell  us  what  your  les¬ 
son  was  about  to-day?” 

“About  octagons,”  replied  blushing 
Johnny. 

“And  what,”  pursued  Mrs.  Wakeman, 
“is  an  octagon?” 

“It’s  a  many-sided  animal,”  piped  the 
lad,  “that  grabs  you  when  you  go  in 
swimming.”  _ 

The  Girl  oil  the  Farm. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  “the  boy 
on  the  farm”  that  sometimes  “the  girl 
on  the  farm”  may  well  feel  slighted.  In 
our  grandmothers’  day,  the  daughters 
found  ample  scope  for  their  energies  in 
doing  many  things  which  can  in  our  day 
be  better  and  more  quickly  done  by  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  The  farmer  has  the 
latest  style  of  mower  and  reaper,  and 
his  family  have  the  most  up-to-date  con¬ 
venience  indoors.  In  the  heart  of  every 
healthy  American  boy  and  girl  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  makes  them  want  to  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  independence;  that  is,  they 
want  to  feel  that  they  are  recognized  fac¬ 
tors  in  doing  the  world’s  work.  Rural 
schools  of  our  day  give  better  education 
than  city  high  schools  75  years  ago,  and 
country  children  are,  as  a  rule,  to-day, 
up  to  city  standards  in  the  essentials  of 
education,  if  not  in  all  the  frills.  Then, 
too,  the  average  country  girl  has  a  bonus 
of  good  health  to  add  to  her  equipment, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  be  equally  as  successful  a  business 
woman  as  her  city  cousin.  There  are  no 
parts  of  the  farming  business  which  a 
girl  may  not  learn  and  at  least  oversee,  if 
the  actual  labor  be  too  hard  for  her.  But 
the  boy’s  question  becomes  the  girl’s 
question :  “Where  is  the  chance  for  me 
to  earn  anything  when  the  farm  yields 
only  enough  for  Father?  I  must  go  away 
from  home  to  get  ahead.” 

Let  us  take  a  familiar  phase.  The  far¬ 
mer  keeps  cows  and  sells  his  cream  at  a 
creamery,  frequently  carrying  it  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  The  daughter,  with 
a  knowledge  of  dairying  and  a  liking  for 
it  might  run  a  dairy  at  home,  possibly 
buying  cream  from  neighbors  also,  pay 
for  it,  make  her  butter,  market  it,  and 
carry  on  the  business  herself  just  as  in¬ 
dependently  as  if  she  were  away  from 
home.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  farm 
occupations  to  choose  from,  such  as  poul¬ 
try,  sheep,  bees,  vegetables,  small  fruits, 
cut  flowers,  herbs,  jellies,  pickles,  etc. 
When  she  launches  out,  however,  it  would 
be  well  for  all  concerned  to  observe  the 
following  “don’ts” : 

Don’t  expect  her  to  do  half  the  house¬ 
work  when  she  is  in  business  for  her¬ 


self  any  more  than  if  she  were  employed 
in  an  office. 

Don’t  stand  off  and  make  her  feel  un¬ 
comfortable  any  more  than  you  would 
Neighbor  Jones. 

Don’t  try  to  dictate  to  her  as  to  how 
she  should  carry  on  her  business  any 
more  than  you  would  like  to  have  her  or¬ 
der  your  affairs. 

Don’t  think  she  ought  to  turn  the  profits 
over  to  you  any  more  than  you  would 
expect  your  grocer  to  do  so  with  his. 

There  are  also  “do’s”  as  well  as 
“don’t” : 

Do  treat  her  like  a  rational  business 
woman. 

Do  give  her  encouragement,  even  if  at 
first  it  is  up-hill  work  for  her,  for  that 
condition  is  true  of  many  a  man  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Do  let  her  try  the  newest  methods,  even 
if  she  has  to  learn  wisdom  by  experience. 

Do  be  honorable  in  your  money  dealings 
with  her. 

Do  give  her  a  chance  to  earn  a  com¬ 
petency  in  the  blessed,  pure  air  of  the 
country,  and  doubt  not  that  some  time 
you  will  be  glad  you  kept  “the  girl  on  the 
farm.”  Henrietta  m.  brayton. 

Homemade  Candy. 

Velvets.— Mix  in  a  saucepan  three  cup¬ 
fuls  of  coffee  sugar,  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water  and  one  of  the  best  quality  of  mo¬ 
lasses.  Set  over  the  fire  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Add  then  a  half-teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  stirred  in  well.  Cook 
steadily  until  the  syrup  hardens  in  cold 
water,  when  stir  in  a  half  cupful  of  but¬ 
ter  and  as  much  soda  as  will  lie  on  a 
dime.  Take  at  once  from  the  fire  when 
it  boils  up,  after  the  effervescing  is  over, 
add  any  essence  you  like,  and  pull  into 
light,  yellow  ropes.  Lay  these  on  a  floured 
board  and  cut  into  lengths  of  an  inch  and 
a  half.  Wrap  in  squares  of  buttered 
paper. 

Peanut  Brittle. — Wet  three  cupfuls  of 
granulated  sugar  with  a  scant  cupful  of 
boiling  water.  Let  it  melt  over  a  slow 
fire.  Cook  gently,  without  stirring  until 
a  little  dropped  into  cold  water  hardens 
quickly.  Add  a  cupful  of  roasted  shelled 
and  skinned  peanuts,  with  as  little  use 
of  the  spoon  as  may  be;  turn  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  buttered  pans  and  cut  up  while 
hot.  The  brittleness  of  the  candy  depends 
much  upon  the  scant  use  of  the  spoon. 
Another  recipe  for  peanut  brittle  is  as 
follows:  Boil  together  a  cupful  each  of 
brown  sugar  and  molasses  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar.  When  a  bit  of  the 
mixture  will  crack  brittle  dropped  in  cold 
water  add  a  cupful  of  blanched  peanuts, 
remove  from  the  fire,  add  a  scant  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  soda,  beat  hard  and 
pour  the  whole  into  a  buttered  dish. 

Maple  Brittle. — Boil  one  and  one-half 
pound  of  maple  sugar,  one  cupful  of  New 
Orleans  molasses,  one  cupful  of  water  and 
a  level  teaspoonful  of  cream-of-tartar  to 
the  “hard-crack”  stage.  Test  by  drop¬ 
ping  in  cold  water,  after  ten  seconds  roll 
into  a  ball,  chill  a  few  seconds  longer  and 
then  press  between  the  teeth,  and  if  it 
leaves  them  without  sticking,  add  half  a 
cupful  of  butter;  boil  for  three  minutes, 
remove  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  two 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  water.  As  soon  as  it 
begins  to  foam  pour  it  out  upon  a  mar¬ 
ble  slab  or  large  platters  (well  oiled) 
and  spread  very  thin.  Sprinkle  with  fine¬ 
ly  chopped  nuts,  and  when  cool  pour  melt¬ 
ed  chocolate  or  a  thin  fondant  over  the 
top,  and  when  the  chocolate  is  firm  cut 
or  break  into  squares. 

Plain  Molasses  Candy. — Put  four  cup¬ 
fuls  of  New  Orleans  molasses  in  a  good- 
sized  iron  kettle.  Add  a  piece  of  butter 
as  large  as  a  big  egg  and  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  vinegar  that  is  not  too  sharp.  If 
the  vinegar  is  very  strong  it  should  be 
made  half  the  strength  with  cold  water. 
Let  these  ingredients  boil  rapidly  so  that 
there  is  a  yellow  froth  on  top  until  the 
last  few  minutes  of  cooking  and  stir  con¬ 
stantly  with  a  big  spoon.  Over  a  quick 


fire  this  should  be  dorie  in  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  After  the  first  fifteen 
minutes  of  boiling  drop  a  little  from  the 
spoon  into  cold  water  every  few  minutes 
until  it  becomes  brittle  as  soon  as  it 
strikes  the  water.  It  is  also  well  to  test 
it  by  allowing  drops  of  the  liquid  to  fall 
from  the  spoon  until  a  thread  an  inch 
long  spins  out  from  each  one.  Imme¬ 
diately  this  occurs  the  kettle  should  be 
removed  at  once  from  the  fire  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  stirred  quick¬ 
ly  and  thoroughly  into  the  molasses.  Pour 
without  delay  in  thin  layers  into  buttered 
cake  tins.  Fill  the  kettle  up  with  warm 
water  and  place  back  on  the  stove. 
When  the  candy  becomes  set  around  the 
edges  turn  them  over  into  the  center  and 
begin  to  pull  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
If  the  hands  have  been  thoroughly  washed 
before  starting  to  pull  there  is  no  need 
of  greasing  them,  quick  movements  and  a 
little  flour  being  all  that  is  required.  As 
soon  as  the  pulling  makes  the  candy  a 
light  golden  brown  draw  it  out  into  a 
long  stick  and  on  a  floured  board  chop  it 
into  small  pieces. 

More  Rhubarb  Recipes. 

Orange  and  Rhubarb  Marmalade. — 
Three  pounds  of  rhubarb,  four  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  sugar,  three  oranges,  the 
grated  rind  of  one  orange.  After  grating 
the  yellow  from  one  orange,  remove  the 
peel  from  all  three  and  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Cut»the  rhubarb  in  inch  cubes,  mix  with 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar  and 
the  oranges  and  let  stand  twenty-four 
hours.  Cook  until  it  looks  clear,  then 
heat  the  remaining  three  pounds  of  sugar, 
add,  and  cook  until  thick. 

Spiced  Rhubarb. — To  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  rhubarb,  washed  and  cut  in 
inch  pieces,  add  one  cupful  of  vinegar, 
two  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves.  Put 
all  in  a  preserving  kettle  and  boil  stead¬ 
ily  for  half  an  hour.  Put  in  jelly  glasses, 
covering  the  tops  with  paraffin. 

Uncooked  Canned  Rhubarb. — Wash, 
peel,  cut  into  inch  cubes  and  fill  compact¬ 
ly  into  glass  jar,  then  pour  slowly  into 
the  jar  good  fresh  water  to  overflowing. 
Adjust  rubber,  screw  on  the  top  and  set 
away  in  a  cool  place  until  morning.  Then 
if  there  be  any  air  bubbles  tap  the  side 
of  the  jar,  fill  again  to  the  brim  with 
water  and  screw  on  cover  tightly.  If 
tops  and  rubbers  are  perfect  the  rhubarb 
will  keep  until  used. 

Rhubarb  Marmalade.  —  Four  pounds 
rhubarb,  four  oranges,  juice  of  all,  peel 
of  two;  four  pounds  sugar,  one  lemon, 
two  pounds  of  raisins.  Peel  and  cut  the 
rhubarb  into  half-inch  pieces.  Prepare 
the  oranges  by  squeezing  out  juice  and 
cooking  the  peel  in  water  till  tender. 
Drain  and  scrape  out  white  skin.  Ex¬ 
tract  the  juice  of  the  lemon.  Put  the 
rhubarb  into  a  granite  preserving  kettle, 
beat  it  slowly  to  boiling,  cook  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  then  add  the  sugar,  orange  juice  and 
peel,  lemon  juice  and  raisinS,  and  cook 
slowly  until  thick. 

Almond  Marmalade. — Cut  rhubarb  up 
very  fine,  and  to  each  cupful  add  the  pulp 
and  juice  of  one  orange,  one  teaspoonful 
of  the  grated  yellow  of  the  rind,  one 
tablespoonful  lemon  juice  and  one  and 
one-half  cups  of  sugar.  Let  stand  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  boil  rapidly  until 
transparent,  then  add  one-half  cup  of 
blanched  almonds  cut  in  thin,  slices,  boil 
up  once  and  put  in  glasses. 

Here  is  an  excellent  pudding,  especially 
calculated  to  please  the  members  of  the 
Apple  Consumjers’  League :  Peel  and 
slice  several  sour  cooking  apples  into  a 
pudding-dish;  add  sugar  and  water  as  for 
stewing  Cover  and  bake  until  nearly 
tender.  Sift  together  two  cupfuls  of  flour, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
and  a  scant  half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat 
one  egg,  mix  in  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter  and  one 
cupful  of  milk,  then  stir  the  latter  into 
the  dry  ingredients.  Pour  the  batter  over 
the  partly  cooked  apples,  and  bake  about 
20  minutes.  Serve  with  whipped  cream 
or  a  creamy  sauce  made  with  sugar,  white 
of  egg,  and  lump  of  butter. 
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Pickles  and  Relishes. 

A  sweetness  fills  the  Autumn  air, 

An  odor  faintly  fine  and  mellow 
Strays  o'er  the  landscape  golden  fair 

With  soft  September  shades  of  yellow. 

An  odor  this,  howe’er,  that  flows 

Not  from  art’s  source  of  grace  that  tickles, 
But  from  the  kitchen  where  our  Rose 

The  cook,  Is  putting  up  green  pickles. 

— Baltimore  Sun. 

Shirley  Sauce. — Chop  very  fine  twenty- 
four  large  tomatoes,  two  large  onions, 
two  peppers;  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  two  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  ginger,  cloves,  allspice,  cinnamon,  one 
nutmeg,  one  pint  of  vinegar.  Stew  one 
hour  and  bottle  while  hot. 

Muskmelon  Pickles. — Pare  the  rind  off 
ripe,  spicy,  green  melons,  remove  the 
seeds  and  cut  into  thick  slices.  Weigh 
as  for  peaches,  seven  pounds  of  fruit  to 
three  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  put  the  sugar  to  cook  with  water 
enough  to  dissolve  it.  Boil  and  skim  it 
until  clear,  then  pour  it  over  the  melon 
in  a  crock.  Repeat  this  for  three  morn¬ 
ings,  but  on  the  third  morning  add  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  vinegar  to  each  three  pints  of  syrup 
and  boil  it  up  with  a  cupful  of  spices  in 
a  bag.  Pour  it  over  the  melon  in  jars 
and  seal  at  once. 

Spiced  Grapes. — Take  the  pulp  from 
the  fruit,  preserving  the  skins;  boil  the 
pulp  and  run  through  a  colander  to  get 
out  the  seeds,  then  add  the  skins  to  the 
strained  pulp  and  boil  with  the  sugar,  vin¬ 
egar  and  spices;  to  every  seven  pounds  of 
grapes  use  four  and  one-half  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  pint  of  best  vinegar,  one  and 
one-half  ounce  of  ground  cloves  and  all¬ 
spice,  and  one-half  ounce  of  cinnamon ; 
ljoil  until  thick;  be  careful  they  do  not 
Burn.  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  overblouse  or  jumper  remains  very 
popular,  a  pretty  model  being  shown  in 
No.  5649.  The  waist  is  made  with  fronts 
and  backs  and  sleeves.  Both  the  fronts 
and  the  backs  are  tucked  at  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  the  closing  is  made  invisibly 
at  the  back.  The  fronts  are  held  to¬ 
gether  by  straps  on  which  the  little  bows 
are  arranged  and  the  sleeves  are  in  bell, 
or  kimono,  shape.  In  this  instance  the 
waist  is  cut  out  in  sections  and  velvet  is 
applied  under  the  edge  and  is  finished 
with  soutache  braid  within  all  edges. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  2%  yards  21,  1%  yards  32 
or  Ip l  yards  44  inches  wide  with  5  yards 
of  velvet  to  make  as  illustrated.  The 
pattern  5649  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents. 

A  simple  blouse  costume  is  always  in 
demand.  As  shown,  the  dress  is  made 
with  a  smoothly  fitted  body  lining,  which 
is  faced  to  form  the  shield,  the  skirt  and 
the  blouse.  The  skirt  is  kilted  and  joined 
to  the  body  lining,  and  the  two  are  closed 
together  at  the  back.  The  blouse  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back,  finished  with  a 
sailor  collar,  and  is  closed  at  the  front, 
while  it  is  drawn  up  at  the  waist  line  by 
means  of  elastic  inserted  in  the  hem.  The 
sleeves  are  comfortably  full,  tucked  at 
their  lower  edges  and  finished  with 
straight  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (10  years) 
is  6  yards  27,  5  yards  36  or  4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  §4  yard  of  contrasting 
material  for  the  shield  and  12J4  yards  of 
braid.  The  pattern  5597  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. _ 

Household  Congress. 

A  Shell  Basket. — Children  and  in¬ 
valids  take  pleasure  in  making  and  caring 
for  a  hanging  basket  made  from  a  cocoa- 
nut  shell,  and  others  than  invalids  and 
children  have  been  known  to  express  ad¬ 
miration  for  one  of  these  dainty  green 
balls.  Select  a  rather  pointed  nut  with 
shaggy  shell,  and  having  drawn  off  the 
milk  saw  off  the  larger  end  considerably 
above  the  middle.  If  the  nut  can  be 
screwed  fast  in  a  carpenter’s  vise  the  saw¬ 
ing  is  easily  managed.  With  a  flexible 
steel  knife  remove  the  meat  from  the 


shell.  Three  holes  are  now  needed  for 
the  hanging  cords,  and  there  must  be  one 
at  the  bottom  that  drainage  may  be  as¬ 
sured.  These  can  be  burned  with  a  stout 
nail  heated  in  the  kitchen  fire.  Long- 
handled  pinchers  will  be  needed  to  hold 
the  red-hot  nail.  Suspend  the  basket 
with  long  strands  of  green  raffia  prettily 
knotted  at  the  top.  Loops  of  wire  can 
be  twisted  into  the  holes  and  the  raffia 
inserted  in  these  above  the  dampness  of 


5649  Over  Blouse  or  Jumper, 

32  to  40  bust. 

the  soil.  Put  a  piece  of  cloth  and  some 
bits  of  charcoal  in  bottom  for  drainage 
and  fill  the  shell  with  good  soil,  setting  in 
it  some  simple  trailng  plant.  Othonna, 
with  its  starry  yellow  blossoms  is  a  good 
choice,  and  also  a  saxifrage  which  sends 
off  little  plants  at  the  end  of  a  trailing 
runner  as  does  the  strawberry  plant. 
But  surest  of  all  to  succeed  is  one  of  the 
Sedums.  If  never  allowed  to  dry  out, 
any  of  these  plants  fill  completely  cover 
the  basket  till  it  appears  but  a  ball  of 
luxuriant  foliage.  .  pattie  lyman. 

Southern  Dried  Corn. — I  have  tried 
various  ways  of  canning  sweet  corn 
which  never  proved  satisfactory,  but  this 
is  tried  and  true,  a  southern  way  of  dry- 


6597  Girl’s  Blouse  Costume, 

6  to  12  years. 

ing  sweet  corn.  Sew  firmly  into  a  quilt¬ 
ing-frame  a  strong  sheet.  Gather  the 
corn  when  ready  for  use,  husk  and  re¬ 
move  silk.  Put  on  in  boiler,  cover  with 
water  and  when  it  starts  boiling  let  cook 
well  for  10  or  15  minutes.  Take  off, 
allow  it  to.  cool  some,  then  score  and  cut 
off,  but  not  too  close,  to  have  it  shucky, 
and  scrape  off  what  remains  on  ear. 
Have  your  frame  out  in  a  sunny  place, 
spread  corn  evenly  upon  it,  cover  with  a 
mosquito  netting  and  it  will  dry  quickly 


in  this  way,  as  it  dries  from  below  just 
as  fast  as  above.  We  have  dried  over 
half  a  bushel  in  less  than  two  days  in 
this  way.  The  variety  was  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  and  it  dried  beautifully.  Then  at 
some  convenient  time  when  the  oven  is 
piping  hot  we  put  it  in  the  oven  to  heat 
well  through  in  order  to  kill  any  chance 
“microbe.”  In  drying  a  lot  as  we  did 
last  year  we  used  the  same  water  to 
boil  all  in  and  added  cold  water  for  the 
evaporation.  When  it  comes  time  to 
cook  the  dried  corn  wash  well  in  water. 
Put  to  soak  in  milk  over  night  and  cook 
in  the  milk  it  soaked  in ;  season  with 
sugar,  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  and  you 
will  find  it  very  good  and  know  that  it 
is  clean.  e.  f.  g. 

Syrian  Stew. — Neck  !of  mutton  will 
do  nicely  for  this.  Separate  the  fat  from 
the  lean  meat.  Mince  the  fat  and  melt 
it  in  frying  pan.  Cut  the  lean  meat  into 
chunks  about  a  cubic  inch,  more  or  less, 
in  size,  and  fry  in  the  hot  fat.  Have  at 
hand  an  earthen  cooking  vessel ;  remove 
the  meat  from  frying  pan  when  done  and 
drop  into  earthen  vessel.  Have  ready 
the  vegetables,  also  cut  into  chunks  (not 
slices),  and  brown  in  the  fat,  removing 
them  as  they  brown  and  putting  them 
with  the  meat.  Next,  slice  two  large  or 
four  small  Spanish  onions  (slicing  not 
into  rings,  but  first  into  halves,  length¬ 
wise,  then  slicing  each  half  lengthwise), 
and  fry  until  well  done  (sprinkling 
them  with  salt  hastens  the  process).  Add 
these  to  the  meat  and  vegetables,  then 
add  a  cupful  of  canned  or  fresh  tomato 
and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  seasoned 
with  salt  and  that  brown  pepper  which 
is  more  spicy  than  hot;  let  it  come  to  a 
boil  and  simmer  gently.  It  should  be  be¬ 
gun  two  hours  before  mealtime.  Any 
vegetable  will  do.  Celery  stew  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  cabbage  also  is  good ;  but 
for  either  of  these  omit  the  tomatoes  and 
add  some  lemon  juice  shortly  before  re¬ 
moving  from  fire.  Such  vegetables  as 
celery,  cabbage  and  beans  should  not  be 
browned  in  the  fat,  but  stirred  about  for 
awhile  in  the  cooking  vessel  with  the 
meat  and  gravy. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  many 
wise  and  witty  things,  but  nothing  better 
than  this :  “I  never  saw  a  garment  too 
fine  for  a  man  or  maid;  there  never  was 
a  chair  too  good  for  a  cobbler  or  a  cooper 
or  a  king  to  sit  in;  never  a  house  too 
fine  to  shelter  the  human  head.  Elegance 
fits  man.  But  do  we  not  value  these  tools 
a  little  more  than  they  are  worth  and 
sometimes  mortgage  a  house  for  the  ma¬ 
hogany  we  bring  into  it?  I  had  rather 
eat  my  dinner  off  the  head  of  a  barrel, 
or  dress  after  the  fashion  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  or  sit  on  a 
block  all  my  life,  than  consume  all  myself 
before  I  got  to  a  home,  and  take  so 
much  pains  with  the  outside  that  the  in¬ 
side  was  as  hollow  as  an  empty  nut. 
Beauty  is  a  great  thing,  but  beauty  of 
garment,  house  and  furniture  are  tawdry 
ornaments  compared  with  domestic  love. 
All  the  elegance  in  the  world  will  not 
make  a  home,  and  I  would  give  more 
for  a  spoonful  of  real  hearty  love  than 
for  whole  shiploads  of  furniture  and  all 
the  gorgeousness  the  world  can  gather.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


CATISFACT0RY  DIVIDENDS  mean  the  highest 
°  rate  that  money  will  earn  when  SAFELY 
invested.  Small  savings  usually  earn  4#  or 
less.  Under  exceptionally  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  due  to  large  operations  for  many 
years  in  the  best  loaning  market,  we  offer 
PERFECT  SECURITY  and  pay  LARGER  DIVIDENDS 
than  the  average  savings  institution. 

5%aYear 

reckoned  from  day  of  re¬ 
ceipt  to  day  of  withdrawal. 

References  from  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

New  York  Banking  De¬ 
partment  supervision. 

Asset*  $1,750,009. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO., 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


I  Pent  is  all  it  costs 

Ml  r  |»  R  to  write  postal  for  our  big 
"Free  Bicycle  cata¬ 
log-  showing  all  models  at  lowest  prices, 
nn  ftlftT  D 1 1 V  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
UU  I1U  I  DU  1  tires  until  you  learn 
our  marvelous  new  offers.  We  ship  on  ap¬ 
proval  without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay 
freight,  allow  10  Days  Free  Trial- 
All  our  new  and  wonderful  propositions  with 
catalogues  and  much  valuable  information 


sent  you  FREE  for  the  asking.  I  D 

WE  WILE  CONVINCE  you  that  we 
sell  a  better  bicycle  for  less  mon 
other  house.  Buy  direct  from  the 
WJ-  you  want  to  Make  Money  < 

Bicycle  write  for  our  Special  Orf« 

TIKES,  Coaster-Brakes,  built-u- 


sell  a  better  bicycle  for  less  money  than  any 
1  other  house.  Buy  direct  from  the  factory.  If 
rou  want  to  Make  Money  or  Earn  a 

_  _  ____  __  jp-wheeliand 

*11  sundries  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  Not  Wait,  but  wrlto 
us  a  postal  today  and  learn  everything.  Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  G  80,  Chicaso,  ILL 


Don’t  Pay  Two  Prices 
for  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Fac¬ 
tory  and  save  ail  dealers’  prof¬ 
its.  HOOSIER  Stoves  and 
Ranges  are  the  “Best  in  the 
World;”  Fuel  savers  and  easy 
bakers.  Sold  on  30  days’  free 
trial.  We  pay  the  freight.  Guar¬ 
anteed  two  years.  Our  large  illus- 

WBooai.r'>stMiiuii««  descriptions, 

prices,  etc.  Write  for  our  catalog:* 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.,  Factory,  159  State  Street,  Marion,  Ind. 

DDflVCU  njUTC— We  offer  an  exceptional 
D  llUIVL.ll  UHlVb  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cake  of  the  same  ldgh  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to  35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasolina  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■onarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Nea  York. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  We»t  Water  8t., 
SYRACUSE,  K.  Y. 


•'METAL  ROOFING 

Straight  to  you  at  real  factory  pricM.  Put  ojj 
the  kind  of  roof  that  wears.  Ours  la  guaran- 
teed.  If  it  ian’t  the  beat  you  can  buy  anywhere 
don’t  pay  for  It.  Genuine  Charooai  Iron.  Double 
refined  Puddled  Iron  and  Bteel.  It  interested 
write  for  froe  metal  gooda  catalogue.  R  31 
Xl»e  United  Factories  Co.  CleTeland.Uhlo. 


OSGOODSCALES 

All  kinds;  Portahle,  Pit,  Pitiess;  Steel 
and  Cement  Construction.  Guaran¬ 
teed  accurate,  reliable  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale 
on  trial.  Free  catalogue. 


OSGOOD  SCALE!  CO.,  157  Central  St*,  Binghamton,  H.Y. 


EDdystojIE' 

PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddy  ston  e 

Solid  Blacks 

The  standard  material  for  mourn¬ 
ing  dresses  —  standard  of  quality 
for  over  6o  years.  Color  will  not 
fade  from  sunlight,  perspiration  or 
washing. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Sintpson- 
Eddystone  Solid  Blacks. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


SeaGreen 

&  tj 

PurpleSlatejJ 


Laata  F ormvci" — Mo  Painting- -Ho  Rcpairs--Ho  Expenae 

Affords  spark  and  fire  protection  and  pure  cistern  water.  Reduces 
insurance  rates.  _  The  only  roofing  known  that  will  outwear  any 
building.  Costs  little  more  than  short>lived  roofing 
Write  today  for  our  free  book,  “ROOFS.” 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.,  Box  lO  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  ending 
June  21,  1907,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 


noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat  No.  2,  red.  in  elevator. 
No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth.. 

'  Corn  . 

Oats  . 

Rye  . 


@  97% 
@  1.07 
@  62 
@  51 
@  88 


MILLFEED. 

Spring  bran  . ; .  — 

Middlings  . 23.00 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Hominy  chop  .  — 


@22.50 

@24.00 

@26.10 

@24.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Prices  for  large  bales.  Small 
cents  to  $1  per  ton  less. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 24.00 

No.  2 . 22.00 

No.  3  . 20.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 19.00 

Clover  . 17.00 

Straw,  long  rye .  — 

Short  and  oat . 9.00 


bales  50 

@25.00 

@23.00 

@21.00 

@21.00 

@19.00 

@13.00 

@11.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

— 

@ 

24 

Lower  grades  . 

18 

@ 

23 

Factory  . 

17 

@ 

19 

Packing  stock  . 

15 

@ 

18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

— 

@ 

11% 

Common  to  good . 

10 

(Ol 

11 

Skims  . 

5 

@ 

8 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  . 

— 

@ 

20 

White,  good  to  choice . 

18 

@ 

19 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

18 

@ 

18% 

Western  and  Southern . 

14 

@ 

17 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  best . 

— 

@ 

8% 

Evap.,  common  to  good.  . . 

6 

8 

Cherries  . 

18 

18% 

Raspberries  . 

26 

@ 

28  • 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


Fair  to  good  . 

Peaches,  carrier  . 

. 2.00 

.  5 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  qt. 
Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt. 

.  6 

.  16 

.  10 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  late. 

California  . 

Watermelons,  100  . 

. 4.00 

_ 30.00 

@7.00 
@5.00 
@2.75 
@  11 
@  12 
@  20 
@  15 
@1.50 
@7.00 
@60.00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Ber.,  new.  No.  1  bbl.4.00 

Bermuda,  new.  No.  2 . 3.00 

Texas,  red,  100-lb.  bag....  1.00 
Southern  Rose,  No.  1,  bbl.. 2. 25 
S’n,  Irish  Cob’l’r,  No.  1,  bbl.2.00 


S’n,  other  white.  No.  1....1.75 

Southern,  red.  No.  1 . 1.75 

Southern,  seconds  . 1.25 

Southern,  culls  .  75 

State  &  W’n,  in  bulk,  180  lbs  — 
Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt..l.50 
Asparagus,  green,  Col’s’l,  doz..2.50 

Green,  extra  . 2.00 

Green,  prime . . . 1.50 

Green,  culls  . 1.00 

White,  Colossal  . 2.25 

White,  extra  . 1.75 

White,  prime  . 1.25 

White,  culls .  — 

Beets.  100  bunches  . 3.00 

Carrots,  old,  bbl.  or  bag . 3.00 

New,  100  bunches . 2.00 


@  — 
@3.50 
@1.25 
@2.75 
@2.62 
@2.25 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@2.00 
@2.50 
@3.00 
@2.25 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@2.50 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@6.00 
@3.50 
@4.00 


Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket...  75 


Savannah,  basket  . 1.00 

Charleston,  basket  . 1.25 

Norfolk,  basket  . 2.25 

Boston,  hothouse,  No.  1,  doz.  40 
Boston,  hothouse,  culls,  box.  1.50 

Cabbage,  Va.  &  Md„  bbl . 1.00 

Corn,  Southern,  100 . 1.50 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1.25 

Kale,  nearby,  bbl .  40 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl . 1.00 

Mint,  dozen  bunches  .  15 

Mushrooms,  lb .  10 

Onions,  Leeks,  100  bunches ..  2.00 
Shallots  and  green,  100  bchs.1.00 

New  Orleans,  bag . 1.00 

Texas,  white,  crate . 3.00 

Texas,  yellow . 2.25 

Bermuda,  crate . 2.20 

Egyptian,  bag  . .2.75 

Okra,  carrier  . 1.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier . 1.25 

Peas,  Baltimore,  basket . 1.25 

Eastern  Shore  . 1.00 

Maryland . 1.25 

Jersey  . 1.50 

Radishes,  nearby,  100  bcbs.  ...  50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Romaine,  bbl . 1.50 

String  beans,  Florida,  bkt.  ...  40 

Georgia  &  S.  C .  40 

North  Carolina  .  75 

Norfolk,  wax  . 1.00 

Norfolk,  green  . 1.50 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl.  crate. . .  .1.00 

White,  bbl . 1.50 

Yellow  crook-neck,  bbl . 1.50 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl.... .  50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.50 

White,  100  bunches  . 2.00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  fancy,  carrier.  1.75 

Fla.,  choice  . 1.25 

Fla.,  common .  75 

Mississippi,  flat  case .  70 

Texas,  flat  case  .  75 

Hothouse,  lb .  10 


LIVE  POULTRY. 
Spring  chicken,  lb . 


Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Ducks  .  12 

Geese  .  8 

Pigeons,  pair .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12 

Broilers,  fey.,  lb .  33 

Lower  grades  .  20 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducks,  spring  .  16 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.50 

Oxen  . 4.30 

Bulls  . 3.50 

Cows  . 2.25 

Milch  cows  with  calves . 25.00 

Calves  . 4.50 

Sheep  . 4.00 

Lambs  . 6.50 

Hogs  . 6.60 

WOOL. 

Fine  unwashed  .  22 

Washed  Delaine .  — 


@1.25 
@2.00 
@2.25 
@  — 
@  60 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@2.50 
@2.00 
@  60 
@1.50 
@  25 
@  60 
@5.00 
@3.00 
@1.50 
@3.25 
@2.35 
@2.25 
@3.00 
@3.00 
@2.25 
@  — 
@1.50 
@2.25 
@2.50 
@  75 
@2.00 
@2.50 
@  60 
@  60 
@1.25 
@3.00 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@2.00 
@2.25 
@  75 
@2.00 
@4.00 


@1.00 

@ 

75 

@ 

80 

@ 

15 

@ 

18 

@ 

13% 

@ 

8% 

@ 

13 

@ 

10 

@ 

35 

@ 

14 

@ 

35 

@ 

25 

@ 

13 

@ 

17 

@5.00 

@6.45 
@4.75 
@4.50 
@4.90 
■  @60.00 
@7.25 
@5.25 
@7.25 
@6.75 

@  24 
@  37 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Expressage  on  Cut  Flowers. — The  U.  S. 
Express  Co.  has  made  a  40-per  cent, reduc¬ 
tion  on  its  rate  on  cut  flowers  from  New 
Jersey  and  Pensylvania  points  to  New  York. 
This  was  not  an  act  of  pure  generosity,  but 
the  result  of  an  order  from  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  which  after  in¬ 
vestigation  decided  that  the  rate  was  exorbi¬ 
tant. 

Eggs. — One  effect  of  the  warm  wave  Is 
seen  in  the  increased  quantity  of  under 
grades  offered.  Many  of  these  eggs  are 
damaged  before  they  leave  the  farm  because 
of  not  being  gathered  promptly.  Eggs  ought 
to  be  collected  every  day,  and  in  hot  weather 
twice  a  day  is  not  too  often,  especially  where 
several  hens  lay  in  the  same  nest,  so  that 
those  deposited  early  are  incubated  for  half 
a  day. 

Manchuria,  that  northeastern  corner  of 
China,  where  the  land  part  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  was  fought,  is  a  great  grain 
country.  Although  only  partially  developed 
it  produces  annually  more  than  80,000,000 
bushels  of  the  standard  grains,  about  one- 
fourth  being  wheat.  In  the  town  of  Harbin 
alone,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  there  were  12 
mills  turning  out  an  average  total  of  6,000 
barrels  of  flour  daily. 

Strawberries  are  arriving  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Jersey.  The  local  crops  are  beginning  to 
ripen,  but  are  about  two  weeks  late.  For 
some  time  the  writer  has  seen  the  robins 
examining  his  strawberry  patch  in  early  morn¬ 
ing,  hopping  along  the  rows  and  critically 
inspecting  the  large  green  berries  in  the  hope 
of  finding  one  with  a  spot  soft  enough  to 
sample.  Wholesale  prices  for  the  week  have 
been  low,  many  berries  bringing  only  six  to 
eight  cents ;  but  retail  they  have  run  from 
12  cents  up.  At  present  15  cents,  or  two 
for  25  cents,  will  buy  good  table  berries. 

Potatoes. — The  market  is  very  weak  both 
on  old  and  now  stock.  Old  potatoes  have 
wholesaled  at  $2  per  barrel,  and  new  seconds 
from  the  South  down  to  $1.25.  Southern 
prime  Rose  have  brought  $2.75,  and  Cobblers 
within  a  shilling  of  this.  Yet  small  quan¬ 
tity  retail  buyers  have  to  pay  enormous 
prices,  In  many  cases  75  cents  a  peck,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $9  per  barrel.  Although  the) 
waste  on  potatoes  is  not  heavy,  they  are 
bulky  things  to  store  and  handle,  and  re¬ 
tailers  insist  on  having  a  good  profit  from 
them.  They  figure  that  most  people  will  have 
potatoes  anyway  and  they  might  as  well  make 
enough  out  of  them  to  cover  the  losses  on 
some  other  goods  not  considered  necessities. 

Woodchuck  Hides. — “Please  send  me  a 
recipe  for  tanning  woodchuck  hides,  to  make 
a  robe.  I  want  to  tan  them  with  the  hair 
on.  I  am  a  farmer’s  boy  and  expect  to 


shoot  the  groundhogs.  I  cannot  buy  expensive 
stuff  to  tan  with.”  R.  c.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  have  made  mittens  from  woodchuck 
skins,  but  never  tried  making  a  robe.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  get  more  hides  than  the 
robe  requires,  in  order  that  proper  selection 
may  be  made  and  only  the  best  used.  First 
remove  all  flesh  and  fat  from  the  skin  before 
it  gets  dried  on.  Sprinkle  the  flesh  side 
thickly  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  powdered 
alum  to  two  of  common  salt.  Roll  up  tightly 
and  let  remain  a  week  or  10  days.  Then 
scrape  off  the  powder,  put  on  a  fresh  dose 
and  leave  for  another  week.  After  this  the 
skins  may  be  waslied  or  not  as  desired. 
Washing  will  remove  the  superfluous  oil  and 
unpleasant  “chucky”  odor.  Use  soap  and 
warm  water,  not  hot  enough  to  cook  the 
skin.  Work  thoroughly  with  the  hands,  and 
rinse  in  two  waters.  Tack  to  a  board  or 
the  side  of  a  building  unUl  dry.  To  soften, 
scrape  with  a  knife  or  piece  of  coarse  sand¬ 
paper  until  the  glazed  surface  is  broken, 
when  the  skin  should  be  reasonably  pliable. 
As  with  other  trades  the  more  experience 
one  has  the  better  job  he  will  do,  so  if  the 
first  hide  is  not  a  success  do  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  .  Of  course,  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  amateur’s  work  will  not  nearly 
approach  that  of  the  professional  tanner.  It 
is  a  trade  in  which  great  skill  is  needed  to 
get  best  results. 

Coffee  Valorization. — This  plan,  out¬ 
lined  several  months  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
appears  to  have  worked  out  thus  far  as  satis¬ 
factorily  as  could  be  expected.  There  were 
many  predictions  that  it  would  be  a  failure, 
as  certain  elements  in  the  coffee  trade  de¬ 
sired  it  to  be.  In  brief  it  is  a  plan  adopted 
by  the  Brazilian  government  to  help  the 
coffee  planters  of  that  country.  Three  of 
the  larger  coffee-growing  States  of  Brazil 
have  agreed  to  buy  and  hold  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  surplus  in  years  of  very  heavy 
production ;  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
gathering  statistics  covering  accurate  crop 
forecasts,  and  as  far  as  may  be  feasible  to 
regulate  production  by  law,  so  that  a  dis¬ 
astrous  surplus  may  be  avoided.  As  may  be 
readily  seen,  this  is  a  heavy  contract,  requir¬ 
ing  not  only  skilful  management,  but  the 
use  of  large  amounts  of  money  to  remove 
the  coffee  from  the  market.  Part  of  this 
money  has  been  secured  from  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  using  actual  coffee  as  collateral,  and 
the  Brazilian  government  is  now  asked  for 
a  loan  of  $15,000,000  for  this  purpose.  In 
all  probability  it  will  be  granted,  as  the 
government  agreed  to  stand  by  the  coffee 
producing  states  in  the  undertaking.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  coffee  speculators 
of  the  class  that  is  trying  to  squeeze  every 
cent  possible  out  of  it  regardless  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  industry  do  not  favor  the  balance 
wheel  that  this  government  valorization  puts 
on  the  trade.  The  case  has  no  parallel  In 
this  country ;  that  is,  there  is  no  productive 
industry  here  at  present  that  could  safely 
be  paternalized  in  this  way.  If  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  authorities  finally  succeed  in  putting 
the  coffee  business  on  the  basis  at  which 
they  have  aimed,  without  weakening  the 
independence  and  self-reliance  of  the  plant¬ 
ers,  or  getting  into  serious  financial  tangles 
they  will  have  made  industrial  history  well 
worth  studying.  w.  w.  h. 


REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 


The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts'  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity: 


JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS,  . 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER, 
S.  P.  FRANCHOT,  .  . 
S.  PERCY  HOOKER,  . 
JOHN  RAINES,  .  .  . 
SANFORD  W.  SMITH, 
WM.  J.  TULLY,  .  . 
HORACE  WHITE,  .  . 
BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  . 
JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . 
FRANK  M,  BOYCE,  . 


.  .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
.  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Corning,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


PI  EAQE  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS;  improved;  productive  soil; 
I"*  selling  cheap.  Splendid  climate — good  schools 
Write  for  list20.  Benham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich. 


Summer  Hotel 


ON  FISHER’S 
ISLAND. NEW 
YORK. in  Long 
Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
let  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade:  accommodate  100;  popular  resort;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  City 


$800  YEARLY  INCOME 

from  this  75  acre,  fruit,  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  1  ^ 
miles  from  large  manufacturing  town,  near  noted 
seashore  resorts;  keep  10  cows,  7  room  cottage,  barn 
40  x  50,  bordering  river,  overlooking  village;  to  settle 
estate  immediately  only  $1,700,  tools  included,  easy 
terms.  See  No.  23080,  page  14,  “  Strout’s  List  18,” 
copy  FREE.  E.  A.  STIiOUT  CO..  Dept.  42,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


COR  SALE— Farm  near  Richmond;  adapted  for 
1  Poultrv,  Stock  or  Dairying.  Good  buildings,  silo, 
and  telephone.  Address,  FARM,  Box  32,  Bon  Air,  Va. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two  new 
yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each,  or  for 
club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer . 50 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root .  1.25 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. .  . .  2.50 

Angora  Goats,  Allen . 25 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Storer,  3  Vols.  5.00 

Alfalfa,  Coburn  . 50 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 

Business  Hen,  Colllngwood . 75 

Care  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.25 

Campbell’s  Handbook  of  Synonyms . 50 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  Shaw.  1.12 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Fruit  Harvesting  and  Marketing,  Waugh  1.00 
Farmer’s  Veterinary  Advis(/r,  Law.  . . .  3.00 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.00 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening,  Long . 25 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh . 50 

Medical  Dictionary,  Black .  2.66 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.00 

Methods  of  Testing  Milk,  Van  Slyke. .  .75 

Mushroom  Growing,  Falconer .  1.00 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Swine,  Craig . 75 

Dwyers’  Guide  to  Hardy  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  . 50 

Domestic  Sheep,  Stewart  .  1.50 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.00 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan.  .  1.25 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

IIow  Crops  Feed,  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Grow,  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.50 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Fruits,  Peterson  1.65 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh .  1.50 

Physics  of  Agriculture,  King .  1.75 

riant  Breeding,  Bailey .  1.25 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver .  1.00 

Profitable  Dairying,  Peck . 75 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn .  1.50 

Soil,  King  . 75 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman .  1.00 

The  Farmer’s  Garden . 75 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Green .  1.00 

Vinegar  and  Acetates.  Brannt .  5.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

A  $2.00  BOOK  FOR  $1.00. 

We  have  just  a  few  volumes  of  this  book  that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on 
one  end.  Unless  your  attention  were  called  to  it,  you  would  scarcely  notice  it ; 
hut  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the  regular  $2  price  of  the  hook.  As  long  as  they 
last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid  to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  SI.  The  postage 
alone  is  17  cents.  This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great  live  stock  hook,  with  nearly 
100  full-page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at  this  price  will  not  he  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  for  single  volumes  with  SI  will  he  accepted  as  long 
as  the  soiled  edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Some  time  ago  we  exposed  the  methods 
of  the  Harlem  Produce  Company,  of  328 
East  125th  street,  New  York,  as  operated 
by  one  R.  B.  Baker  with  an  alias,  and 
cautioned  our  people  not  to  send  them 
produce,  if  they  expected  pay  for  it.  As 
a  result  complaint  was  made  to  the  police 
department  and  some  arrests  have  been 
made.  Henry  Rosenblatt,  one  of  the 
gang,  is  in  the  lockup,  and  three  others 
have  left  town  suddenly.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  gang,  operating  under  different 
names,  have  secured  about  $100,000  worth 
of  produce  from  farmers  and  others  for 
which  they  have  never  paid  one  cent.  The 
goods  came  to  them  in  great  quantities, 
because  they  promised  higher  prices  than 
the  market  would  warrant,  or  reliable 
merchants  would  quote.  The  goods  were 
always  sold  to  the  city  trade  promptly 
and  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  The  money 
went  into  their  pockets,  and  the  shipper 
got  nothing — not  even  a  reply  to  his  com¬ 
plaints,  all  of  which  emphasizes  our  oft- 
repeated  caution  not  to  ship  goods  to  any 
concern  unless  you  know  you  are  reason¬ 
ably  sure  to  get  your  money  for  it.  It  is 
a  sad  reflection  on  the  business  methods 
of  farmers  that  a  gang  of  rogues'  can 
get  $100,000  worth  of  farm  produce  in  six 
months  without  paying  a  cent  for  it.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  got  caught. 

Do  not  confuse  the  California  Fruit 
Growers’  Exchange,  which  is  a  reputable 
and  reliable  company,  with  the  California 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  which  is  one 
of  those  peculiar  companies  organized  by 
promoters  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  pro¬ 
moters.  This  latter  company  has  officers 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  New  York  City. 
If  you  write  them  they  will  tell  you  won¬ 
derful  stories  of  the  profits  to  be  made 
in  growing  oranges  in  California.  One 
O.  J.  Watkins  seems  to  be  the  whole 
company.  He  bought  some  sagebrush 
land  at  $20  an  acre.  Those  who  assume 
to  know  say  that  only  about  one-tenth  of 
the  land  is  fairly  productive;  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  it  might  grow  oranges  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  worthless.  Mr.  Watkins  has 
organized  companies  before ;  but  none  of  • 
them  is  now  doing  business,  and  it  is  said 
he  has  served  terms  in  the  service  of  sev¬ 
eral  States  on  free  board  and  lodging.  His 
advertisements  are  very  rosy ;  your  profits 
are  all  figured  out  until  they  run  so  high 
the  promoter  fears  you  may  be  skeptical, 
and  leaves  the  rest  to  your  imagination, 
but  the  payments  for  land  he  wants  in 
hard  cash.  They  will  agree  to  give  you 
a  position  at  $2.50  a  day,  but  those  who 
have  gone  on  soon  found  that  this  feature 
of  the  scheme  was  as  deceptive  as  the 
prospective  profits  in  fruit  growing. 

In  the  January  5  Issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
a  reader  asks  about  the  Chicago-New  York  Air 
Line  Railroad,  and  you  speak  of  it  as  “a  rail¬ 
road  on  paper.”  Day  before  yesterday  the 
company  went  into  a  receiver’s  hands.  Now 
you  also  spoke  of  the  stock  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  Boston  brokerage  house,  and  soon 
after  that  paper  was  out,  a  friend  of  mine 
told  me  of  a  relative  of  his,  a  Boston  man, 
who  had  already  made  $50,000  selling  stock 
for  that  company,  and  how  he  was  going  to 
take  his  family  to  Europe  for  the  Summer, 
etc.,  etc.  Now,  I  wonder  how  many  farmers 
and  poor  widows  and  other  hard-working  peo¬ 
ple  helped  to  make  up  that  fifty  thousand. 

Illinois.  e.  s.  w. 

The  above  letter  from  a  western  woman 
is  so  clear  and  forcible  that  we  give  it 
in  full.  You  would  better  cut  it  out  and 
read  it  over  every  time  you  are  tempted 
to  put  money  into  bargain  paper  stocks. 
There  is  one  other  feature  of  these  fakes 
that  farmers  will  some  day  consider.  We 
refer  to  the  papers  which  carry  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  publishers  of  such 
papers  are,  if  anything,  more  guilty  of 
fraud  and  deception  than  the  promoters, 
because  readers  naturally  have  some  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  paper  they  take,  and  the 
publisher  who  knowingly  betrays  that 
confidence  by  conspiring  with  a  faker  to 
rob  them  of  hard-earned  money  is  a  big¬ 
ger  rogue  than  the  promoter.  Both  in¬ 
terests  are  selfish.  But  the  promoter  owes 
no  allegiance  to  his  victim.  The  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  conspires  with  him  for  a  part 
of  the  loot,  betrays  the  trust  of  his  pa¬ 
trons  and  his  friends. 


What  do  you  know  of  the  Veterinary 
Science  Association,  London,  Canada? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  b.  d. 

These  people  had  a  fake  proposition 
some  years  ago,  and  we  refused  their  ad¬ 
vertising  on  that  account.  At  that  time 
they  made  a  pretense  of  hiring  men  to 
establish  and  manage  branch  houses,  but 
they  first  required  him  to  sell  a  certain 
amount  of  goods  or  canvass  on  commis¬ 
sion.  They  offered  the  manager’s  posi¬ 
tion  to  every  man  who  applied  on  these 
terms.  Of  course,  the  branch  house  and 
manager’s  inducement  was  a  fake,  to  in¬ 
duce  people  to  take  up  the  canvassing 
work.  The  scheme  is  old  and  is  resorted 
to  by  quite  a  good  many  fake  houses.  We 
are  refusing  such  advertising  almost 
every  week. 

I  like  the  way  you  are  exposing  the  crooks 
and  frauds  of  all  kinds  and  sorts  in  your 
paper.  Through  it  I  saved  a  friend  $1.25. 
About  two  years  ago  his  wife  got  a  letter 
telling  her  she  won  a  diamond  ring,  and  if 
she  sent  $1.25  for  packing  and  mailing,  she 
would  receive  it.  He  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  what  he  should  do  about  it.  The  same 
week  you  exposed  the  same  concern,  telling 
how  they  worked  the  people :  they  didn’t  get 
his  money,  but  he  sent  10  cents  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  10  weeks,  and  now  he  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  reader.  But  deeds  go  further  than  words, 
so  I  enclose  you  10  cents  for  your  paper  for 
10  weeks  for  another  neighbor.  lie  thought 
he  had  a  good  thing  when  he  sent  $2.50  to 
the  Globe  Association  of  Chicago.  When  I 
showed  him  what  you  said  about  them  he  said 
the  next  money  he  threw  away  he  would 
throw  at  The  R.  N.-Y.  Yours  for  success 
for  the  best  paper  published  for  the  farmer 
in  the  United  States.  p.  k.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  all  of  our  readers  took  the  same  in¬ 
terest  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors  that  this  Pennsylvania  friend  does 
we  would  soon  have  all  the  new  press 
could  do  to  turn  out  papers  for  its  regu¬ 
lar  subscribers.  The  10  weeks  for  10 
cents  order  gives  an  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  service;  but  we  go 
further  than  that.  If  a  farmer  sends  a 
dollar  either  direct  himself  or  through 
his  neighbor  and  feels  at  any  time  after¬ 
wards  that  he  is  not  getting  the  value  of 
his  money  in  52  issues  of  the  paper,  we 
will  return  his  full  dollar.  j.  j.  d. 


VARIATIONS  IN  POULTRY. 

Many  amateurs  in  the  poultry  business 
are  greatly  troubled  at  times  by  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  color  of  the  down  on  young 
chicks,  and  think  they  have  been  swindled 
because  the  chicks  do  not  come  uniform 
in  color  when  first  hatched.  I  know  I 
was  very  much  disturbed  myself  when  I 
first  began  raising  White  Wyandottes,  and 
paid  a  good  price  for  eggs  supposedly 
from  first-class  stock,  to  see  the  chicks 
come  some  yellow,  some  with  dark  heads, 
some  a  bluish  slate  color,  etc.,  and  I  wrote 
the  breeder  asking  him  about  it.  His  re¬ 
ply  was  “Don’t  be  alarmed ;  you  will  find 
the  feathers  will  be  white  when  they  fea¬ 
ther  out,  and  the  slate-colored  ones  will 
be  your  whitest  males.”  I  found  it  to  be 
true;  after  the  chicks  had  got  their  fea¬ 
thers  they  were  white  enough. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  breeding  Black 
Leghorns,  I  remember  being  savagely  as¬ 
sailed  by  a  man  to  whom  I  had  sold  eggs 
because  the  chicks  came  out  half  white. 
In  his  ignorance  he  thought  he  had  been 
grossly  cheated,'  and  without  waiting  to 
inquire  sent  me  a  very  abusive  letter.  I 
wrote  him  requesting  him  not  to  get  ex¬ 
cited,  for  as  he  grew  in  knowledge  of 
the  business  he  would  learn  that  the 
chicks  of  all  black  fowls,  no  matter  what 
the  variety,  always  were  part  white  when 
first  hatched,  but  as  the  down  disappears 
and  the  feathers  begin  to  grow  he  would 
see  that  they  were  black  enough.  Now, 
as  to  the  American  breeds,  we  must  not 
forget  that  they  are  made  breeds ;  that  is, 
they  are  the  result  of  certain  crosses,  and 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  nature  to  re¬ 
vert  back  to  original  types.  Plence  we 
must  expect  more  or  less  variation,  and 
this  variation  is  more  likely  to  show  in 
the  young  chick  than  in  the  mature  fowl. 
Occasionally  a  new  breed  is  produced 
from  a  “sport.”  I  recall  an  instance 
where  a  friend  of  mine  was  breeding 
French  fowls  named  Crevecoeurs.  They 
were  jet  black  and  had  been  bred  black 
for  perhaps  a  hundred  years;  but  he  had 
a  cockerel  and  a  pullet  from  these  black 
birds  that  were  pure  white.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  as  this  pair  did  not  have  any 


of  the  black  coloring  pigment  in  their 
blood,  their  progeny  might  always  be  pure 
white.  The  white-crested  White  Polish 
fowls  are  “sports”  of  the  Black  Polish, 
and  doubtless  there  are  others  with  which 
I  am  not  acquainted.  White  Wyandottes 
vary  as  to  a  degree  of  whiteness,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  whitest  birds  are  the 
surest  to  have  black  feathers  in  them. 
The  partly  black  or  gray  “ticking”  is  very 
seldom  seen  in  the  yellowish  white  birds. 
The  effort  to  breed  small  combs  on  the 
males  is  partly — if  not  wholly —  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  occasional  single  combs  that 
appear,  though  if  a  single  comb  was  used 
in  the  original  it  may  be  a  reverting  back. 
If  not  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent  show 
single  combs  I  think  there  is  no  cause  to 
complain.  I  often  hear  fowls  spoken  of 
as  being  “pure  blooded,”  but  invariably  it 
is  an  amateur  who  uses  the  expression ; 
the  experienced  breeder  seldom  uses  it. 
The  introduction  of  new  blood  into  a 
flock  by  purchase  of  males  or  by  eggs 
brings  in  a  problem  which  requires  at 
least  two  generations  of  fowls  to  say 
whether  it  has  been  beneficial  or  not,  and 
many  of  the  best  breeders  do  not  risk  it, 
but  breed  from  the  same  strain  continu¬ 
ously  by  what  is  called  “line  breeding.” 
But  this  introduces  a  subject  too  large  to 
consider  now.  I  may  have  something  to 
say  about  it  at  another  time. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

GAS  FOR  INCUBATORS. 

Can  acetylene  or  illuminating  gas  be  used 
successfully  for  heating  brooders  and  incu¬ 
bators? 

We  have  fitted  up  quite  a  number  of 
incubators  with  gas  burners.  So  far  as 
we  know  they  were  satisfied  with  them. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  shouldn’t  do 
good  work  with  gas,  gasoline  or  acetylene 
with  the  proper  kind  of  burner  and  fa¬ 
cilities  for  getting  the  gas. 

PINELANg  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO. 

Natural  gas  is  used  very  successfully. 
We  have  a  great  many  customers  who 
are  operating  their  incubators  with  it.  To¬ 
day  we  have  an  order  from  a  Kentucky 
man,  who  told  us  in  shipping  his  machine 
not  to  send  him  a  kerosene  lamp,  as  he 
was  going  to  use  natural  gas.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  parties  usifig  the  acety¬ 
lene  gas.  While  it  would  perhaps  do  the 
work,  it  would  be  much  more  expensive 
than  kerosene. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

We  have  experimented  here  at  the  of¬ 
fice  with  both  acetylene  and  ordinary  city 
illuminating  gas.  The  acetylene  gas  did 
not  give  very  good  results.  We  find  it 
is  more  expensive  than  the  city  gas  and 
presume  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  acety¬ 
lene  is  more  for  lighting  purposes.  We 
understand  that  the  manufacturers  of 
acetylene  gas  generators  claim  they  can 
give  more  candle  power  for  the  stated 
expense  than  can  be  secured  by  manufac¬ 
tured  gas  such  as  is  used  here  in  the  city 
and  also  that  which  is  made  from  gaso¬ 
line.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  less 
heat  in  proportion  to  the  candle  power  in 
acetylene  gas  than  in  the  other  gas.  Nat¬ 
ural  gas  is  splendid  for  heating  incubators 
or  brooders  in  that  it  is  generally  steady 
and  of  course  in  places  where  it  can  be 
secured  is  cheap.  There  are  several  large 
duck  farms  in  Pennsylvania  which  use 
natural  gas  exclusively  for  heating  the  in¬ 
cubators  and  in  some  cases  for  heating 
brooders.  We  are  operating  incubators 
here  in  the  store  with  city  gas  and  find 
it  very  satisfactory. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS 

No.l  Mated  Homers, 
in  large  or  small  lots;  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition  ;  write  us  for  prices.  Send  100  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM.  Morton,  Pa. 


first-class  unM CD  DIDCMIC  for 

MATED  numcif  rlUCUIlOSALE. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER 

VyV  VT’RV^l  A  cheap,  effective  dis- 
infectantand  remedy, 
l  \ln  powder  form  to  be 

'  dusted  on.  Perfectly  ] 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
31bs.  50c.  6)4  lbs.$l.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  , 
Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City! 


KAP0N 

TOOLS 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  free. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Make  Money  With  Fowls 

Beginners,  Broiler  Raisers,  £gg  Farmers, 
and  Experiment  Stations  Use  and  Rec¬ 
ommend 

YPHERS  INCUBATORS 

I*  REE  260-Page  Book — "Howto 
Make  Money  with  Poultry  &  Incubators." 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  Nor  York,  Bouton,  ChiCRO, 
Kaneae  City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng. 


DEKIN  DUCKS.-Eggs,  $1  for  13.  A  few  good 
r  birds.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLELiNQ  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

WHITF  WYANDOTTE  BABY  CHICKS,  10 

'»  111  I  L  cents  each.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  $4  per 
100.  FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Burnwood,  New  York. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &,  EGGS 

East  Donegal,  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

\V.  Plymouth  Hocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


lA/HITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
•*  from  Prize  Winners,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  White 
Wyandottes  only  $6.00  and  $10.00  per  100.  LAUDER¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Loudonville,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.  Walter  McEwan,  Prop.  W.  H.  Seik,  Mgr. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING;  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  from  First-Prize  Winning  Fowls  of  10  years 
selection;  free  range;  Fertile  Eggs,  with  90  per  cent 
fertility  guaranteed;  65  cents  per  13:  $4.00  per  100. 
JAS.  SINSABAUGH,  Pine  Bush,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y, 
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Barred  Rock  and  Brown  Leghorn  Hehs 

cheap.  Bred  to  lay  strains.  Nolson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


SO  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

■  Ui  Healthy  stock  bred  for  heavy  laying.  Free 
range.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15;  $4  per  hundred. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  mature  hens,  selected 
from  over  1,500  birds  bred  for  egg  production.  Write 
for  prices.  WHITE  &  BICE.  Yorktown.  N.  Y. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

June  hatched  Leghorns  will  develop  before  winter. 
July  Orpingtons  will  develop  in  spite  of  winter. 
Our  eggs  are  from  strong,  healthy,  standard  stock, 
hatching  well,  and  a  majority  of  pullets. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  any  quantity 
at  $6.00  per  100;  $1.50  per  sitting.  Eighty  per  cent, 
fertility  guaranteed.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$8.00  per  100. 

Largest  Plant  in  the  Vicinity  of  New  York  City 

Incubators  10,000  Eggs  Capacity. 


HAVENS 

(imPmn 


Two  Profit  Earners  for  Poultrymen 


Only  Healthy  fowls  Pay;  Sick  fowls  mean  Loss. 

RUST’S  Havens  Climax  Powder 
cures  sick  fowls  and  keeps  well  fowls  healthy.  The  only 
reliable  cure  for  chicken-cholera,  turkey-chqftera,  gapea 
etc.  Five  sizes,  25c.  50c,  $1.00  etc.  at  dealers. 

RUST’S  LIce-Killing  Powder 
destroys  and  keeps  away  vermin.  Does  not  affect  eggs. 
Prices:  5  oz.  box  10c;  16  oz.  box  25c;  48  oz.box  50c;  112 oz. 
box  $1.00  at  dealers.  Booklet  and  egg-record  free.  Wm. 
Rust  &  Sons,  Est.  1854.  Dept.  P  .New  Brunswick,  N.  J . 


VIST'S 


* 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 


0,000 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

EGGS  FOR  /  HP™1*  Wh*te  Leghorns, 


LEE  T. 


Per  13. 
$3.00 

>,  ...te  Wyandottes,  3.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  3.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  ... 


HATCHING 


{ 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$60.00 
80.00 
60.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


THE  WORK  OF  A  HOLSTEIN  COW. 

She  was  bred  by  the  Estate  of  Fenton 
Howe,  Poland,  N.  Y.,  dropped  April  10, 
1899.  Color  rather  more  white  than  black, 
of  good  size  and  “dairy  form,”  quiet  dis¬ 
position  ;  a  baby  can  play  with  her  head. 
Her  name  is  Prize  Winner  Oothilde  2d  No. 
71076.  She  came  into  our  possession  No¬ 
vember  18,  1905,  dropped  a  nice  heifer 
calf  December  15,  1905,  and  gave  the 
following  amounts  of  milk  each  month: 

December,  1905,  616  pounds  4  ounces, 
at  27  cents  a  can,  $9.24  (18  pounds  to  the 
can)  ;  January,  1906,  1,409  pounds,  at  26 
cents  a  can,  $20.35 ;  February,  1,159  pounds 
8  ounces,  at  26  cents  a  can,  $16.71 ;  March, 

I, 077  pounds  9  ounces,  at  26  cents  a  can, 
$15.54;  April,  962  pounds  1  ounce,  at  24 
cents  a  can,  $12.83 ;  May,  1,023  pounds,  at 
23)4  cents  a  can,  $13.19;  June,  951  pounds 
7  ounces,  at  23)4  cents  a  can,  $12.41; 
July,  874  pounds,  at  25)4  cents  a  can, 
$12.38;  August,  680  pounds  6  ounces,  at 
26)4  cents  a  can,  $10.01;  September,  614 
pounds  14  ounces,  at  26)4  cents  a  can, 
$9.05 ;  October,  532  pounds  8  ounces,  at 
28  cents  a  can,  $8.28;  November,  542 
pounds  4  ounces,  at  29  cents  a  can,  $8.73 ; 
December,  493  pounds  15  ounces,  at  29 
cents  a  can,  $7.96;  January,  1907,  358 
pounds  5  ounces,  at  28  cents  a  can,  $4.56 ; 
February,  142  pounds  7  ounces,  at  27 
cents  a  can,  $2.13 ;  March,  5  pounds  10 
ounces,  at  27  cents  a  can,  8  cents.  Total, 

II, 443  pounds,  2  ounces,  $164.45. 

Unless  I  have  made  a  mistake  this  is  a 

correct  summing  up  of  that  old  cow’s 
work  for  a  little  more  than  a  year.  April 
28,  1907,  she  dropped  a  nice  bull  calf,  sold 
before  it  came.  We  cannot  tell  how  much 
grain  she  had,  but  had  about  12  pounds 
a  day  some  of  the  time,  perhaps  $40  or 
$50  worth  in  all;  a  little  linseed,  a  little 
cotton  seed,  and  a  little  Indian  meal  some 
of  the  time;  Red  dog,  mixed  feed,  hominy 
and  gluten.  She  was  fed  hay  just  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  the  cows,  stood  with 
fore  feet  on  “Mother  Earth”  and  her 
back  feet  on  a  steel  grating,  in  a  warm, 
sunny  basement,  with  individual  watering 
basins.  She  was  turned  outdoors  for  a 
while  pleasant  days.  (We  didn't  keep  her 
in  cotton  wool.)  I  do1  not  think  we  had 
quite  24  cows  averaged  through  the  year, 
though  it  is  hard  telling,  as  we  occasion¬ 
ally  buy  one,  and  oftener  sell  one,  as  we 
are  raising  all  the  time.  But  we  sold 
about  $1,950  work  of  milk  in  1906,  and 
if  we  reckoned  the  milk  that  we  used  in 
the  families  and  that  we  made  into  butter 
(feeding  skim-milk  to  calves),  it  would 
have  mounted  to  $2,100  if  the  the  value  of 
the  calves  that  we  sold  were  added  also. 
So  the  old  cow  did  not  do  such  a  very 
great  thing  after  all. 

On  account  of  the  cold  and  rain  to-day 
we  kept  our  cows  (nearly  30  head)  in 
and  fed  them  two  fodderings  of  hay,  but 
finally  turned  them  out  this  afternoon,  but 
it  is  still  raining,  Alas!  Alas! !  Some  one 
may  want  to  know  how  much  our  grain 
bill  was.  That  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer,  as  the  horses  and  hens  help  eat 
it.  But  I  think  that  $400  would  cover 
what  the  cows  had.  G.  T.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

AILING  CHICKS. 

What  can  1  do  for  my  chickens?  They  are 
seven  weeks  old,  and  have  done  nicely  until 
now  :  they  are  beginning  to  droop  their  wings' 
and  are  very  listless;  I  have  lost  a  number 
already.  I  have  fed  them  on  chick  feed  and 
johnny  cake  made  from  Mr.  Cosgrove's  recipe, 
also  give  them  beef  scraps;  plenty  of  clean 
water;  keep  their  brooder  clean  and  run  at 
large.  There  is  no  heat  in  the  brooder  now; 
no  vermin.  MRS.  E.  D.  c. 

Deerfield,  N.  Y. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  a  query  like 
the  above,  when  if  one  was  on  the  ground 
and  could  see  the  conditions  the  trouble 
might  be  observed  at  once.  E.  D.  C. 
says  there  is  no  vermin.  I  have  seen  the 
time  when  my  chicks  were  not  thriving 


and  hunted  in  vain  for  any  lice  on  them, 
but  taking  the  inside  lining  of  the  brooder 
out,  found  thousands  of  the  round-bodied 
roost  lice,  red  with  the  blood  of  the  chicks, 
.in  every  crack  and  crevice.  These  lice 
go  on  the  chicks  at  night  and  hide  under 
the  roosts  or  in  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
day  time,  except  in  cold  weather,  when 
they  stay  on  the  hens  all  the  time. 

There  is  so  much  poor  feed  on  the 
market  that  a  person  is  in  danger  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  chicks  by  feeding  stuff  that  looks 
all  right  but  is  not.  Chick  feed  left  over 
from  last  year  is  dangerous  feed,  I  have 
found  by  experience.  In  fact,  I  have 
nearly  given  up  the  use  of  prepared  chick 
feeds  and  gone  back  to  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  feeding  good  sweet  cornmeal  wet¬ 
ted  up  with  skim-milk,  and  if  the  milk 
is  loppered  it  is  all  the  better.  This  for 
the  morning  feed,  and  I  ought  to  say 
that  I  scald  the  milk — if  it  is  sweet — be¬ 
fore  wetting  the  cornmeal  with  it.  I  have 
scarcely  had  a  case  of  bowel  trouble  since 
feeding  this  way;  had  plenty  of  it  while 
feeding  prepared  chick  feed.  I  think  poor 
beef  scrap  is  one  serious  cause  of  trouble. 
I  just  buried  about  50  pounds  of  it  un¬ 
der  my  currant  bushes ;  it  was  rather 
costly  fertilizer,  but  cheaper,  I  thought, 
than  dead  hens.  At  present  I  am  using 
for  young  chicks  of  all  ages  the  following 
mixture  in  the  proportion  of  a  quart  each 
of  bran,  middlings  and  cornmeal,  a  pint 
of  good  beef  scrap,  and  twice  a  week  a 
half  pint  of  charcoal.  Stir  this  all  to¬ 
gether  and  wet  it  with  scalding  hot  skim- 
milk  in  which  is  dissolved  a  pinch  of 
salt,  and  occasionally  a  very  little  red 
pepper.  I  am  particular  to  feed  only  what 
will  be  eaten  up  clean  in  say  a  half  hour. 
Don’t  leave  any  surplus  to  get  sour  on 
the  boards.  My  chicks  seem  to  like  this 
better  than  any  dry  feed,  but  I  feed  it  for 
breakfast  only.  At  noon  and  night  I  feed 
fine  cracked  corn  and  wheat  screenings. 
Green  food  they  must  have,  and  those 
that  are  not  on  grass  runs  have  lawn 
clippings  fed  them.  If  your  grass  is  too 
long  cut  it  up  in  half-inch  lengths  with 
scissors  or  knife.  I  have  one  rather  large 
yard  with  three  or  four  broods,  hens  and 
chicks  running  loose  in  it.  I  cover,  say, 
two  square  yards  with  oats  and  spade 
them  under,  and  as  soon  as  they  sprout 
put  in  more.  It  is  fun  to  see  the  way 
hens  and  chicks  dig  for  those  sprouted 
oats,  eating  the  whole  thing,  roots  and  all. 
I  don’t  know  that  this  article  will  be  of 
much  use  to  E.  D.  C.,  but  it  may  offer 
some  suggestions  to  others. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Twin  Heifers  Breeding. — Last  year  I 
was  much  interested  in  numerous  articles 
in  your  paper  concerning  the  breeding 
qualities  of  twin  cows,  as  I  w^s  raising 
a  pair  of  heifers,  then  yearlings,  with  the 
sincere  belief  that  they  would  not  prove 
to  be  “freemartins,”  as  most  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  claimed.  They  were  two  years  old 
the  29th  of  April  last,  and  on  that  date 
one  of  them  delivered  a  fine  heifer  calf, 
without  the  least  trouble.  Just  three 
weeks  later  at  nearly  the  same  hour  the 
other  dropped  a  hundred-pound  male 
calf,  and  at  the  present  time  both  are 
giving  from  eight  to  12  quarts  of  milk 
at  each  milking,  and  making  their  pound 
of  butter  a  day  each.  If  any  of  you  read¬ 
ers  can  beat  that  with  any  two  single 
heifers  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 
They  are  getting  no  grain,  just  grass  and 
water.  Many  of  my  neighbors  have 
laughed  at  me  for  keeping  them,  saying 
they  would  never  breed;  still  others  who 
have  admired  their  rapid  growth  and 
promising  butter  qualities  have  offered 
good  prices  for  them.  A. 

Macedon,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  discussions  in  the  R. 
N.-Y.  have  referred  to  “freemartins” — 
twin  sister  of  a  bull  calf. 


LITTLE  ONE  SUFFERED 

For  Over  a  Year— Itching  Skin  Like 
Eczema  Covered  Face  and  Neck — 
Mother  Lost  Faith  in  Medicines 
— Cuticura  Remedies 
Cured  Her. 

“My  baby’s  face  and  neck  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  itching  skin  similar  to  eczema, 
and  she  suffered  terribly  for  over  a  year. 
I  took  her  to  a  number  of  doctors,  and 
also  to  different  colleges  to  no  avail. 
Then  Cuticura  Remedies  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  me  by  Miss  G - ,  who  was 

telling  me  how  they  helped  her.  I  did 
not  use  it  at  first,  as  I  had  tried  so  many 
other  'remedies  without  any  favorable 
results.  As  last  I  tried  Cuticura  Soap, 
Cuticura  Ointment,  and  Cuticura  Resolv¬ 
ent  Pills,  and  to  my  surprise  noticed  an 
improvement.  After  using  three  boxes 
of  the  Cuticura  Ointment,  together  with 
the  Soan  and  Pills,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
she  is  altogether  a  different  child  and  the 
picture  of  health.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Breslin. 
171  N.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct. 
20  and  30,  1906.” 


CHOICE  COLLIE  PUPStStS! 

ini's.  Sired  by  the  great  "Brookmere  Christopher. 
Genuine  workers.  Fancy  largo  P.  C.  Pigs;  all  ages. 
F.  C.  HEASLEY,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Mercer,  Pa, 

no|  I  1C  DIIDC  Females  and  brood  bitches.  NEL- 
bULLIt  rUrO  SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. _ 

nUCCTCD  WUITCQ—Pigs  of  April,  May  and 
WilCO  I  tn  (Till  I  LOjvine  farrow;  pairs  or  trios 
not  akin.  JOS.T. FLEMING,  Belleville, Pa.,  Routo  2. 

rHPUHIDFC,  THE  NEW  YORK 
L  n  Co  I  1  1  K  .  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy,  prolific:  strong  fine  boned:  quick  growersand 
easy  keepers.  Your.g  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.  Y. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM;tet XlKSS r<"m 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are  offering 
some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  G.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 

’  Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
_  Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 

Hows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Ooehranville,Pa 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  or  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred.  .  , 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 
CALVIN  ,J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-, Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.- 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 


bv.  FRIEND 

KILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 


■when  our  patent  spraye 
used.  Keeps  nil  In 


yer  is 

_ .... _ Insect 

pests  off  cows  In  pasture 

longer  than  any  imitation. 
[Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
If  harmless,  cures  all  sores. 
SHnlf  cent’s  worth  save*  8 

■  n  - - —  ’quarts  milk  andmuch  flesh. 

NO  LICE  In  Poultry  Iloiise,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  $1.00  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cows.  Name  express  office.  #1.00  returned  If 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet. 

Wlwx.v.Fl,-  11f»  I'n  IBlftFairmount  A  VC  Pbllllff  H.. 


_ _ _ -A.LE1 

Fine  Holstein-Fresian  Bull  8  weeks  old.  Beautifully 
marked,  sired  by  Grandson  of  Canary  Mercedes  (25.16 
lbs.  in  7  days.)  If  he  don’t  suit  as  an  individual  send 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

I  have  several  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
Calves  for  sale,  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
Sir  Segislnka  Posch,  No.  38,504,  which  was  bred  by 
H.  A.  Moyer,  of  Syracuse.  This  sire  is  backed  hy 
some  of  the  largest  official  records  in  the  country. 
These  calves  are  offered  at  FARMERS’  PRICES 
and  are  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular.  Will 
be  shipped  on  approval  if  desired.  Full  description, 
pedigree,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  request. 

P.  1{.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  Bull  Calf 

BORN,  MARCH  2.  1907. 

Sihe:— King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Dam: — Pietertje  Mink  Lady  De  Kol,  a  nne 
well  bred  cow  with  an  official  record  of  17.26  lb. 
butter  in  seven  days. 

Price,  S75.00.  Write  now. 

175  head  in  the  herd.  Females  singly  or 


ivt  no  v 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I.ad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Greatest  offering  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  ever  made. 

Three  hundred  head  in  June,  Special  Sale.  Out 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Copy  of  letter  from 
Dr.  S.  A.  Robinson,  Covesville,  Va.:  "Your  cow 
Anzaletta  Pauline  Paul  Second,  now  has  a  record  of 
ninety-two  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day  and  twenty-four 
and  one  quarter  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  Send 
for  other  testimonials,  photographs,  Second  Bargain 
Counter,  Free.  Address  HORACE  L.  BKONSON, 
Department  1),  Cortland,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production,  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
\nd  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville, N.J. 

I— REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 

GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


LAUREL  FARM 


FOR  SALE-Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly.  „  _  , 

\V.  \V.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


Begist’l  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
(Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
•  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
'stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  of  Jmuukh  13U891  por  (few  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Penna. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive  prices 
in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importation. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE’BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

GUERNSEY  HERD. 

A  bull  calf  out  of  Imp.  Violet 
of  l’uliiis,  18550,  and  a  bull  calf 
out  of  Imp.  Marie  of  Pulias, 
18554,  both  Adv.  Reg.  daughters  of  Imp.  Masher’s 
Sequel  11463,  Adv.  Keg.  44.  Both  calves  are 
sired  by  Gold  Moon  7583  a  son  of  Millionaire  4955, 
A.  R.  14,  and  of  Yolo  Maid  a  sister  of  Mary  Marshall 
5604,  A.  R.  15,  and  grand  dam  of  Queen’s  Red  Rose 
14340,  A.  R.  158.  Address  SOAPSTONE  FAKM,  Hnvcrford,  Pa. 


WE  OFFER 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


IMMUNITY  FROM. TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BOVO VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  “great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder* 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  <2?  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 
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SHEEP  FOR  ROUGH  PASTURE. 

I  have  a  cultivated  chestnut  orchard  on 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  Virginia  which 
requires  Summer  pasture.  The  growth  of 
wintering  forage  is  difficult,  and  I,  therefore, 
desire  sheep  which  can  rough  it  on  rough 
and  bushy  pasture  and  eat  close.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  Winter  forage  the  lambs 
should  be  bonn  late  in  the  Spring  and  spend 
most  of  their  time  on  pasture.  I  know  that 
Dorset  is  a  Winter  breed.  Is  there  any 
breed  better  for  my  purpose?  At  the  present 
time  I  have  a  flock  of  Virginia  Mountain 
ewes  and  purebred  Dorset  ram,  and  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  up  a  flock  on  that  basis,  but  ow¬ 
ing  to  changes  in  my  plans  of  forage  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  concerning  this 
breed  for  the  rough  pasture,  late  lamb  com¬ 
bination  described  above.  j.  r.  s. 

First,  let  me  say,  you  run  a  great  risk 
if  you  turn  sheep  into  your  chestnut  or¬ 
chard.  Unless  the  trees  are  large,  and 
the  bark  hard,  the  sheep  will  be  likely  to 
ruin  them.  If  you  will  put  chicken  wire 
about  the  trunks  as  high  as  the  sheep  can 
reach,  you  will  protect  the  trees.  As  to 
the  breed  of  sheep,  the  Dorsets  are  a 
Winter  breed,  in  that  they  will  conceive 
in  warm  weather  and  therefore  drop  their 
lambs  in  early  Winter,  so  they  will  sell 
for  high  prices  at  from  10  to  12  weeks 
old.  This  means  high  feeding  during  the 
Winter,  a  thing  you  are  not  situated  to 
do.  The  desirable  feature  of  the  Dorsets 
is  their  habit  of  early  lambing;  aside  from 
this  they  are  surpassed  by  several  other 
breeds  in  weight  of  carcass  and  fleece,  as 
well  as  hardiness.  I  should  consider  you 
were  making  a  serious  mistake  to  head 
your  flock  with  a  Dorset  ram.  As  you 
are  situated,  what  you  want  is  a  hardy 
sheep,  a  good  forager  or  rustler,  and  one 
that  will  give  a  good,  rather  quickly  ma¬ 
turing  lamb,  as  well  as  one  that  will  shear 
well.  Your  conditions  as  described,  are 
not  such  as  will  develop  the  best  lambs 
or  sheep.  In  your  case  I  should  use  a 
Rambouillet  ram  with  my  native  ewes. 
This  breed  is  hardy,  heavy  shearers,  with 
a  good  strong  frame  that  produces  a  good 
compact  mutton  lamb  in  a  reasonable 
time.  The  Gieviots  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  vou  than  the  Dorsets,  if  for  any 
reason  you  do  not  want  to  use  the  Ram¬ 
bouillet.  They  come  from  the  mountains 
of  Scotland,  are  exceedingly  hardy,  with 
well-shaned  and  sized  carcasses,  and  are 
fair  shearers ;  withal  a  most  beautiful 
sheep,  particularly  in  the  face.  They  are 
not  as  easily  confined  as  most  other 
breeds.  You  can  regulate  the  lambs  com¬ 
ing  in  late  April  or  early  May  by  turning 
the  rams  with  the  ewes  about  December 
1,  no  matter  what  the  breed. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


RUST  IN  A  HOT  WATER  BOILER. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  rusting  in  a 
boiler  used  for  heating  a  house?  It  is 
located  in  a  damp  cellar.  Can  it  be  painted? 

We  have  found  that  the  best  protection 
against  a  boiler  rusting  during  the  time  it 
is  unused  is  to  fill  the  plant  with  water, 
occasionally  drawing  same  off  and  re¬ 
plenishing  with  fresh  water.  This  keeps 
the  air  from  the  inner  surface  and  pre¬ 
vents  rusting.  abendroth  brothers. 

We  know  of  nothing  that  will  prevent 
cast  iron  from  rusting  in  a  damp  cellar 
with  the  exception  of  painting.  If  the 
boiler  was  painted  on  the  inside  and  kept 
painted  it  might  prevent  the  rusting.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  the  best  way 
to  prevent  rust  on  a  heating  apparatus 
was  to  keep  the  cellar  as  dry  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  we  recommend  to  all  inquirers 
that  the  cellar  windows  be  kept  closed  in 
the  day  time  and  open  at  night,  in  order 
to  dry  out  the  cellar  as  much  as  possible. 

THE  BOYNTON  FURNACE  CO. 

You  do  not  state  just  exactly  what  kind 
of  a  water  heater  it  is,  but  if  it  is  a  cast 
iron  heater,  the  rust  is  doubtlessly  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  heater  is  not  used 
verv  frequently,  and  when  it  is  used  the 
action  of  the  hot  water  on  the  sediment 
which  collects  in  the  heater  during  the 
time  it  is  not  in  use  causes  it  to  rust. 
Another  cause  for  rusty  water  in  a  cast 
iron  heater  is  overheating  of  the  water, 
that  is,  heating  it  above  180  degrees  or 
possibly  160,  the  variation  of  temperature 


depending  on  the  chemicals  in  the  water. 
To  prevent  water  from  rusting  by  either 
of  these  causes,  it  would  be  possible  to 
galvanize  cast  iron  water  cylinders,  but  if 
the  cylinder  which  the  party  you  mention 
has,  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  and 
has  caused  rusty  water  for  some  time, 
it  would  not  be  practical  to  galvanize  it, 
as  it  would  doubtlessly  crack  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
order  a  new  cylinder  and  have  same  gal¬ 
vanized,  or  to  have  a  brass  cylinder  made 
to  suit  the  heater. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS. 

If  the  boiler  is  cast  iron,  the  best  way 
of  protecting  same  during  the  Summer 
months  when  the  boiler  is  not  in  oper¬ 
ation  would  be  to  draw  the  water  entirely 
out  of  the  system,  and  then  refill,  opening 
all  fire  doors  and  taking  down  smoke  pipe, 
allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air.  When 
cellars  are  extremely  damp,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  retard  the  rusting 
of  boilers  of  which  you  speak.  Of  course, 
we  are  manufacturers  of  boilers  of  the 
cast  iron  type,  and  have  followed  up  very 
little  the  results  obtained  in  the  corrosion 
of  wrought  iron  boilers. 

THE  HERENDEEN  MFG.  CO. 

We  understand  your  query  refers  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  rusting  in  the  fire-box  and 
over  the  flue  surfaces  of  the  boiler,  and 
not  on  the  inside  of  the  heater.  If  the 
apparatus  is  kept  filled'  with  water  there 
can  be  no  rusting  or  oxidation,  as  this 
prevents  the  entrance  of  any  air.  If  the 
rusting  is  in  the  fire-box  of  the  heater  it 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  difference  in 
temperatures,  and  while  it  cannot  be  over¬ 
come  any  damage  can  be  prevented  by 
taking  off  the  smoke  pipe  and  all  the 
doors,  and  either  oiling  or  lightly  paint¬ 
ing  the  inside  surfaces.  Building  an  oc- 
casonal  fire  so  as  to  soot  over  the  sur¬ 
faces  is  also  a  preventive,  but  we  believe 
the  oiling  is  better. 

GURNEY  HEATER  MFG.  COMPANY. 

RATIONS  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

With  gluten  meal,  direct  from  the  glucose 
works  here  at  $23  per  ton,  loose,  how  does 
this  compare  with  whole  corn  shelled  at 
50  cents  per  56-pound  bushel  for  feed  for 
dairy  cows,  with  Timothy  hay  as  roughness 
and  bran  from  full  process  mills  at  $20  per 
ton?  Is  not  the  whole  corn  the  best?  Feeders 
here  buy  gluten  to  feed  steers  at  above  prices. 
Timothy,  $12.  s. 

Iowa. 

Why  not  feed  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay 
instead  of  Timothy  and  bran  and  gluten 
meal?  As  I  understand  it,  the  object  in 
feeding  something  else  with  the  corn  is 
to  get  roughness  and  protein.  By  feed¬ 
ing  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  he  would  get 
the  roughness  and  the  protein  and  would 
have  a  balanced  ration  at  much  less  price 
than  buying  bran  and  gluten.  Alfalfa 
hay,  which  he  can  buy  at  $12  per  ton,  and 
grow  for  $3  per  ton,  will  furnish  as 
much  protein  per  ton  as  either  the  bran 
or  the  gluten,  and  at  a  much  less  cost. 
In  fact  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  Tim¬ 
othy  as  roughness  and  will  be  no  extra 
outlay  at  all.  He  can  simply  save  the 
bran  and  gluten.  With  whole  corn  at 
40  to  50  cents,  and  growing  our  own 
clover  and  Alfalfa  at  a  cost  of  about  $4 
per  ton  for  clover  and  $3  per  ton  for  Al¬ 
falfa,  our  feeding  problem  is  very  simple 
here.  I  do  not  think  that  a  better  bal¬ 
anced  ration  could  be  figured  out  than 
corn  and  Alfalfa,  and  I  am  certain  there 
could  be  none  as  cheap.  henry  field. 

Iowa. 


Spray  Tank  on  Cultivator. 

J.  W.  R.,  Chester,  N.  J.— I  have  been 
thinking  of  putting  a  tank  on  top  of  pole  of 
cultivator,  which  would  be  about  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  Would  this  answer  with 
a  spraying  nozzle  attached  to  spray  potatoes 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  that  is,  without  hav¬ 
ing  air  pressure? 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  this  would 
work.  There  would  not  be  enough  pres¬ 
sure  to  drive  the  liquid  through  the  noz¬ 
zle  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  It  would  be 
like  running  liquid  through  the  rose  of  a 
flower  pot.  This  might  wash  off  the 
plants,  but  in  order  to  do  them  much 
good  you  must  blow  the  liquid  upon  them 
in  a  fine  spray. 

“Oh  !  Willie,  what’s  this  queer  looking 
thing  with  about  a  million  legs  ?”  “That’s 
a  millennium.  It’s  somethin’  like  a  cen¬ 
tennial,  only  it  has  more  legs.” — Life. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  regly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


USB 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  and 
Swellings,  Lameness  and 
Allays  1  ain  Quickly  without 
Blistering,  removing  the  hair,  or 
Jayrag  the  horse  up.  Pleasant  to  use. 
g2.no  per  bottle,  delivered  with  full 
directions.  Book  5-C,  free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  #1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Strains, 
Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele. 
Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 


W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Soringfield, Mass. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 

//mm.  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' . 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet* 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  46I  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pi 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

QUINN’S 

OINTMENT 

Note  the  sign.  Price  S 1 .00  per 

Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall.  W.T. 


onvc-int-nuftor,  arAViN  LUKJ 

*  Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boll,  injured  Tendons^ 
and  all  Lameness*  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

#  £  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

*P  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  r*  ^  ^  „.v 

\J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  $PAyil(  ringbo-c  Cura 

from  business  men  and  trainers  - - * - * 

on  every  kind  of  case.  AH  Dealers  or  Express  paid* 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  th0 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Addrees  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


SILOS 

Harder  Silos  make  dairying  profit¬ 
able.  Used  by  U.  S.  Government. 
Recommended  by  the  best  dairymen 
everywhere.  Continuous  opening 
front  with  air-tight  doors.  Cypress, 
White  Pine*  White  Hemlock.  Also 
Silo  Filling  Machinery,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers, 
Threshers.  Send  for  catalogs. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 
Box  11,  Cobieskill,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CANS  ROB; 
YOU 

Look  [through  a  microscope  at  milk  1 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  and  you’ll  I 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You’ll  see  the  I 
caseine— the  cheese  part— forming  a 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You’ll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd.  , 
How  can  you  expect  all  the  cream  to 

rise  through  that  ?  It  can’t.  This 


caseine  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  You  stand  that  loss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven’t  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  you  commence  using  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator,  you 
stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  10,nno  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ¬ 
ator.  They  get  all  the  cream— get  it 
quick— get  it  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don’t  bother  the  Tub- 
The  Tubular  is  positively  cer- 
tain  to  greatly  increase  your  dairy 
profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog  I 
1-153  and  our  valuable  free  book, 
“Business  Dairying.” 

Tho  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Rcin’c  nand 

fitly  v Separators 

Lightest  running;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  30  dnj'8*  tree  trial,  if  desired. 
W rite  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Reid  Hand  Separators  and  pricelist 
Qf  Dairy  Supplies. 

A.  H.  REIl)  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SWISS 

Cow  Bells' 

Patented  Design.  Made  from  T  1)//, 

Finest  Quality  Swiss  f  E 

Wo  sell  exclusively  tothejob-  (■  »'-T 

bing  trade,  but  to  introduce  V 
these  delightfully  musical  fSZ&rm 

toned  Swiss  Cow  Bells  more 

generally,  offer  them  singly  or  in  sets,  tuned  to  ac¬ 
cord.  Made  in  8 different  sizes,  with  extra  fine  and 
substantial  straps,  orsingly  with  or  withoutstraps. 
Send  for  circular  of  Cow,  Sheep  and  Turkey  Bells, 
etc.  Wo  are  the  oldest  Bell  Makers  in  America. 

BEVIN  BROS.  MFQ.  CO.,  EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 

250,000,000 , 
Sheep  Every  Year, 
Dipped  In 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  {1.75  for  $2.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Chicago. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  I  ank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


“Bitter  Milk.” — Let  everyone  who  finds 
his  cows  giving  bitter  milk  investigate  the 
feed  before  dosing  the  cows.  I  have  been 
through  it,  having  a  nice  Jersey  cow  that 
gave  bitter  milk,  so  bitter  I  could  not  use  it, 
but  when  I  found  the  cause  was  nothing 
but  a  feed  of  couch  grass  the  cure  was  easy. 
I  have  been  the  means  of  curing  many  a 
cow  for  neighbors  since.  Couch  hay  does 
not  seem  to  make  the  milk  taste  badly.  I 
am  planning  to  eradicate  this  grass  by  con¬ 
stant  cultivation  in  hot  dry  weather,  aaid  one 
year  succeeding  in  time  to  set  cabbage  and 
the  next  year  a  good  clean  patch  for  straw¬ 
berries  was  the  result.  In  my  boyhood  days 
this  grass  was  known  as  dog  grass. 

Byfield.  Mass.  j.  o.  h. 


THE  FAMOUS 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Guaranteed  all  right  in  every  particular.  Couldn’t  be  better  if  it  cost 
twice  as  much.  The  home-made  Silo  is  almost  invariably  disappointing 
if  not  a  downright  failure. 

T  .  ,  .  _  _  Brunswick,  N.  Y.,  August  13th. 

In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  nth,  I  would  say  my  Silo  was  built  Septem. 
ber,  1899,  by  a  man  from  Cornell,  who  had  worked  on  two  at  the  Experiment 
Station.  Gave  him  $2.00  per  day  and  his  fare  one  way,  $30.00;  lumber 
$67.00;  hardware,  $15.00.  Enough  silage  spoiled  from  faulty  construction 
to  have  paid  20  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  a  first-class  one,  and  it  blew  down 
August  10th,  but  rather  than  not  have  any  Silo,  I  would  build  one  every 
year.  But  now  I  have  ordered  one  of  yours  and  hope  to  have  It  standing 
10 years  from  now,  O.  K.— Parker  Bristol.  b 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Write  for  free  Silo  Booklet  B 
STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland V  t  - 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

_  _ _ _  _  _  _  _ _ “THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

engine.  Siw  «>*  Catalogs.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Min..  Meagher  andTsthSts.rChi^go.  ^ TH^Ts^uTFIlTY-raiRD  0rtracUoa 
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Any  statesman  can  bust  up  a  trust, 

If  the  people  insist  that  he  must. 

But  the  worst  of  it  Is 
In  this  trust-busting  biz 
That  the  blamed  things  will  never  stay  bust. 

— Life. 

“Yes,”  remarked  Farmer  Corntossel, 
“my  boy  Josh  gets  a  good  deal  o’  fun  out 
of  automobiling.”  “But  he  doesn’t  own  a 
machine.”  “Of  course  not.  He’s  one  o’ 
the  county  constables.” — Washington  Star. 

•  She:  “What  interested  you  most  in 
your  travels,  Major?”  Major:  “Well, 
the  mummy  of  a  queen  I  saw  in  Egypt. 
It’s  wonderful  how  they  could  make  a 
woman  dry  up  and  stay  that  way.” — Pick- 
Me-Up. 

Invalid:  “Is  this  a  good  place  for  the 
nerves  ?”  Proprietor  of  Health  Resort : 
“Is  it!  Why,  when  I  opened  up  here  I 
only  charged  two  dollars  a  day — now  I’ve 
got  the  nerve  to  charge  ten.” — Town 
Topics. 

“I  hear  your  son,-  Hank,  wants  to  go  to 
college?”  said  the  constable  to  the  farmer. 
“Yas,”  replied  the  farmer,  resting  on  his 
hoe;  “he  wants  to  learn  to  play  baseball, 
and  he  says  he  doesn’t  have  time  to  learn 
on  the  farm.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Visiting  Prison  Chaplain  :  “Ah,  my 
friend,  this  world  is  full  of  trials.”  In¬ 
carcerated  Guest :  “Don’t  I  know  it,  mis¬ 
ter?  Ain’t  I  ’ad  my  share  of  ’em?  But 
it  ain’t  the  trials  I  mind  so  much ;  it’s  the 
verdicts.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  country  bull  looked  askance  at  the 
group  of  city  girls  meandering  across  the 
field.  “I  don’t  like  the  cut  of  that  red 
dress,”  he  muttered,  pawing  the  ground. 
“I  think  I’ll  put  a  few  gores  in  it  and  then 
it  will  be  just  ripping!” — Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Caller :  “Do  you  think  the  doctor  is  go¬ 
ing  to  help  you,  Mr.  Jones?”  Jones:  “He 
may,  if  I  can  only  follow  orders.  He  told 
me  to  drink  hot  water  thirty  minutes  be¬ 
fore  every  meal,  but  I’ll  be  blamed  if  it 


HUMOROUS 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating:  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Plat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


CONGO  ROOFING 


The  time  to  be  satisfied  with  your 
roofing  is  five  years  afteryou  bought  it. 
That’s  the  test  that  Congo  asks  for. 
Durability  is  the  only  thing  about  a 
roofing  that  is  really  indispensable  and 
Congo  is  full  of  it  in  the  shape  of  high- 
grade  weather-proof  materials  put  to¬ 
gether  in  the  right  way.  Send  for  a 
free  sample  and  see  for  yourself.  Cut 
open  the  sample — test  it.  If  you  can 
recognize  what  is  good  in  a  roofing, 
you  will  decide  on  Congo. 

BUCHANAN-FOSTER  COMPANY, 

532  West  End  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 

Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


?  This 
tvDEN  M 


It  will  tell  yo 


v  to  get  all  your  potatoes. 

to  i — Every  last  one  from  theblg  pink  two  pounder,  to  the  small 
/  dollars  difference  It  makes  whether  you  get  all  or  leave  a 


Do  you  know  how  to  get  all  yo' 

fot? 1  nth  o  gr  o  u  nd\  ^end'tor  the  Dowaeu  fooH  It’s  Free— Tt  will  tell  you  how  to  gather  In  every  potato 
your  field  Mas  produced.  It  you  are  a  potato  grower  you  want  to  know  about  the 

Dowden  Potato  Digger 

The  Digger  that  work,  where  other  diggers  fall— the  digger  that  takes  every  potato  out  ofTttff  lands, 
clay,  grass,  mud,  weeds  and  stones,  as  well  as  clean  lands.  One  enthusiastic  owner  of  a  Dowden  writes 
us  a£>out  Its  perfect  work  In  grass  and  weeds  four  to  six  feet  tall.  Wo  have  hundreds  of such  reports on 
tile.  Lotus  show  them  to  you.  In  some  crops  tha  Dowden  digger  actually  pays  for  Itself  In  the  potames 
It  saves.  Write  for  the  Dowden  Book.  It  will  tell  you  how  this  machine  Is  made  so  strong  that  a  break 
need  never  be  feared,  and  so  simple  that  a  boy  can  run  it. 

Drop  us  a  postal  to-day.  The 
book  will  come  right  back. 

,  Dowden  Manufacturing  Co. 
222  £lm  St.  Prairie  City,  la. 


Tour  Dlggor  has 
1  given  very  good 
|  **tl»factioD.  Oar 
I  foil  la  *  deep  riot  } 

I  bleok  loam  with 
deep  clay  aubsoll.U 
Many  Digger*  w#^ 
have  tried  failed.  8a 
we  etiek  to  your*. 

Hoyt  Plant  and 
Seed  Co.,  bt.  Paul,  Mlnu.^ 


1  told  six  I 
Dow  deni 
Dirge  re  a«fl 
a  re  milt  of  I 
fcoonteitofl 
the  Dowdeol 
with  two  I 
other «  here. 

0.  A.  Newberry, 
Alliauoe,  Neb.  I 


ain’t  hard  work  to  drink  hot  water  for 
thirty  minutes.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  philanthropical  Fifth  avenue  lady 
was  visiting  a  lower  East  Side  Sunday- 
school.  To  test  the  aptness  of  a  particu¬ 
larly  indigent  cluster  of  pupils,  she  took 
the  class  in  hand  to  question  them.  “Chil¬ 
dren,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  virtues?” 
Not  one  answered.  “Think  a  little.  What 
is  it  I  am  doing  when  I  give  up  time  and 
pleasure  to  come  down  among  you  for 
your  moral  good?”  A  grimy  hand  went 
up.  “Well,  what  am  I  doing,  little  boy?” 

“Buttin’  in  !”• — Life. 

“Don’t  take  it  so  hard,  Mr.  Playman,” 
said  th£  young  woman,  mockingly. 


ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to 
do  more  and  better  work  with 
the  same  amount  of  power 
than  other  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  same 
or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
manufacture 
different  sizes 
ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 
A  EAIB  TEST 
will  demonstr  ate  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  Ross  machines  over  all 
competitors. 

write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalooue. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  1 3,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Much  lurry  In  the  World, 

Write  for  Rose  Manure  Spreader  Catalogue. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14ks  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Red  top  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


Clark’s  Reversible  Rush  and  Hog  Plow, 
a  track  6  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will 
plow  a  new  cut  forest.  HU 
double  action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves  1,600 tons 
of  earth,  cuts  30  aero*  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

89  Main  8t.,  Ifiggauum,  Cornu 


“There  are  other  girls^you  know.  There’s 
Lil  Grumplins,  Sallie  Plimborn,  Kate  Is- 
noggles  and  Fan  Biliwink.  Any  one  of 
them  would  make  a  better  wife  for  you 
than  I  would.”  “I  know  it,”  he  said, 
swallowing  a  lump  in  his  throat  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  go.  “If  any  one  of  those  four 
girls  had  said  ‘Yes,’  do  you  suppose  I 
would  ever  have  thought  of  coming  here 


PRIVATE  WATER  WORKS 

ECONOMY  HOT  AIR  PUMP 

temperature  and  any  desired  pressure  the  year  around.  RUN  BY 
HEAT.  NO  EXPLOSION.  NO  EXHAUST.  NO  TROUBLE. 
NO  NOISE.  A  child  can  run  it.  We  equip  your  WATER  SUP¬ 
PLY  COMPLETE  with  either  Hot  Air  or  Electric  Pump,  pneu¬ 
matic  or  open  tank.  TEN  DAYS  TRIAL. 

THOMAS  &rSMITH{  5-15  S.  Carpenter  St.,  Chicago. 


PNEUMATIC  TANK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  In  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  neverdlsappolnts.  Wo  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  It. 

If  you  need  an  enallage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  THRESHERS 

and  clean  perfectly.  No  waiting  or  feeding  big  crews. 
Silos.  Cutters.  Powers,  Manure  Spreaders.  Catalog  free. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCRC 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed&Ensilage  tlU  I  I  Lnd 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


$60 


ttILSON  MFG.  CO 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
.Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEEE  TRIAL 

_ Askfor  catalog  all  sizes 

144  Puri  St.  Pott  Washington,  Wit. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogue*  on  Request. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


for  a  wife?” — Answers. 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange, 
prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information 'free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.f  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 


young  routs;  m  getting  up  club  orders  for  oui 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder.  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

'  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
R— 33  Vesev  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter " 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Gut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARS AW-W1LKINSON  CO.,  BO  Highland  Avo.,  Waraaw,  H,  V.  ^ 


“VERMONT” 

In  time  of  need  “  The  Vermont”  Gasoline  Engines 
are  always  ready.  They  need  no  adjustment.  3  to 
16  horse  power,  mounted  or  stationary,  for  farm, 
iactory  and  shop  use.  Write  for  catalogue  E.G., 
describing  the  most  reliable  engine  made. 

STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  have  a  few  new  Fairbanks  Engine* 
at  a  bargain.  Ask  for  description. 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 


Pat«ntod  May  16,  1800 


The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Go. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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soil  need  not  be  cultivated  or  stirred.  The  trees  grow 
in  a  large  plot  of  fertile  soil  surrounded  by  other  soil, 
which  encloses  the  fertile  plot  and  by  gently  dwarfing 
and  yet  root  feeding  brings  them  into  bearing  in  about 
half  the  usual  time,  and  half  the  usual  space.  2.  The 
growing  plot  can  be  kept  fertile  by  wood  ashes  or  hen 
or  pig  or  any  manure  judiciously  sprinkled  on,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  mulches  when  they  are  renewed.  Coal  ashes 
used  with  muck  or  dirt  in  a  dust  closet  are  fine.  The 
roots  will  work  in  the  fertile  soil,  and  go  away  down 
and  away  up  to  the  mulch,  but  stay  under  the  tree 
where  they  are  needed.  As  the  tree  enlarges  so  should 
the  mulched  and  fertile  circle,  and  in  so  doing  the 
growth  of  the  tree  may  be  checked,  if  desired,  by  root 
pruning,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  bearing.  Families  of  earth 
worms  do  the  plowing  and  digest  the  leaves  into  ferti¬ 
lizer;  while  millions  of  microbes  supply  the  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere.  3.  The  pyramidal  plan  of  pruning 

should  be  adopted  when 
the  tree  is  young,  so  as  to 
secure  a  well-formed  head, 
that  will  need  little  cutting 
afterwards.  Long  shoots 
may,  instead  of  cutting,  be 
turned  in  and  tied  so  as 
to  give  new  growth  and 
fruit  where  wanted  at  the 
bend.  Fruit  can  be  thinned 
on  such  trees  and  spraying 
easily  managed.  4.  To 
make  sure  that  the  blos¬ 
soms  will  bear  have  diver¬ 
sified  planting  with  two  or 
three  hives  of  bees.  Then 
have  pigs  enough  to  make 
sure  of  a  good  home  mar¬ 
ket,  in  addition  to  the 
family  consumption  the 
year  around.  Poultry, 
pigs,  bees  and  fruits  with 
plenty  of  corn  and  clover, 
and  a  good  garden,  with 
the.  chickens  wired  out, 
will  soon  make  many  an 
old  farm  and  family  look 
anything  but  abandoned 
or  worthless.  5.  The  tools 
necessary,  besides  good 
head,  arms,  hands,  ax, 
sickle  pruner  and  wheel¬ 
barrow,  are  a  good  hoe, 
iron  rake,  long-handled 
shovel  and  fork  with  a 
“Mobile”  single  wheel  hoe, 
cultivator  and  plow.  With 
these  even  the  cow  and  horse  may  wait,  if  only  the 
mulching  is  plentiful.  Nor  are  the  woods  robbed,  for 
grass  and  clover  may  take  the  place  of  the  leaves,  where 
the  trees  are  not  too  thick  and  the  small  trees  and 
underbrush  are  kept  out  or  down.  Thus  mulch  and 
leaf  culture  may  restore  domestic  fruit  raising  and 
domestic  life  over  thousands  of  hills  and  dales  where 
it  has  been  supposed  that  “commercial  planting”  had 
rendered  them  impossible,  and  where  it  has  under  the 
old  culture.  t.  b.  wakeman. 


DID  RUST  MEND  THE  PIPE?— In  the  Winter  of 
1905  our  steam  pump  refused  to  work,  the  draft  pipe 
evidently  being  frozen.  A  three-eighths  pipe  was  in¬ 
serted  and  the  ice  located  about  75  feet  from  the  boiler. 
This  pipe  was  connected  with  hose  to  the  boiler,  the 
ice  melted,  but  still  the  pump  would  not  draft,  the  ice 
having,  as  we  supposed,  burst  the  pipe.  The  following 
Summer  our  steam  fitter  had  the  pipe  uncovered,  but 
was  unable  to  find  any  break.  After  searching  for 
some  time  he  asked  for  steam,  and  to  our  great  sur¬ 
prise  the  pump  worked  perfectly.  The  only  explanation 


SUMMER  DAYS  PrAVE  COME  AT  LAST.  Fig.  251. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  HOME  ORCHARDS. 


Mulch  and  Leaf  Culture. 


did  well,  and  came  into  bearing  in  about  half  the  usual 
time.  After  two  or  three  crops  the  peaches  took  the 
yellows  badly,  and  had  to  be  cleared  out.  The  other 
trees  continued  to  grow  and  bear  well,  and  were  the 
wonder  and  curiosity  of  the  neighbors.  But  in  the 
eighth  year  the  wealthy  bought  the  place.  The  orchards 
were  torn  out  to  make  lawns  and  parks — so  they  ended 
in  another  “crying  disappointment” — but  not  the  fault 
of  the  mulch.  My  next  attempt  was  started  on  a  wild, 
mostly  deserted  stony  farm  on  Hardscrabble  Road,  at 
North  Mianus,  Conn.  Rocks,  stones  and  hills  prevented 
the  plowing  and  strip  planting;  but  rows  were  indulged 
in  where  possible,  among  the  swales  and  pockets  of 
good  soil,  among  the  rocks  and  hills.  Japan  plums  were 
the  temporary  crop  instead  of  peaches,  for  they  do  not 
indulge  in  yellows  and  borers,  and  the  young  fruit  has 
a  “tang  to  it”  that  discourages  the  larvse  of  the  curculio 
— although  she  practices  industriously.  Just  as  these 


trees  were  in  and  began  to  look  up  well,  I  was  called 
to  Oregon  to  practice  pedagogy,  and  there  I  started 
another  similar  orchard.  I  was  gone  six  years  when 
health  failure  compelled  our  (wife  and  I)  return  to  the 
glacial  soil  and  water  of  old  Connecticut.  Our  place 
there  had  been  vacant  or,  worst  for  the  fruit,  rented 
meanwhile.  And  what  a  sight!  The  San  Jose  scale 
and  all  of  the  fungi  and  borers  had  had  their  way,  and 
most  of  the  trees  were  dead  or  dying.  The  dead  were 
replaced,  and  the  sick  called  back  to  health  by  pruning, 
spraying  and  mulching  chiefly  with  abundant  leaves 
from  the  woods,  which  prove  to  be  just  the  thing.  The 
trees  are  doing  well.  Those  which  survived  are  bear¬ 
ing,  and  the  new  ones  growing  hopefully. 

These  are  my  conclusions  from  these  trials  and  much 
other  observation.  1.  Mulch,  and  especially  leaf  culture 
is  the  most  natural,  scientific  and  best  practical  method 
of  raising  all  kinds  of  fruits.  The  holes  or  plowed 
trench  for  planting  should  be  suited  to  tl^  size  and 
nature  of  the  tree,  and  be  filled  with  good  top  soil. 
Then  if  the  mulch  is  put  on  and  kept  on,  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  grass  an4  weeds  are  kept  down,  the  rest  of  the 


Experience  has  made  me  an  enthusiast  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  mulch  method  in  orcharding.  I  am  now  in 
my  seventy-third  year ;  was  a  farmer’s  boy,  and  though 
a  “professional  man”  for  over  40  years  I  have  always 
had  one  hand  in  the  dirt;  have  set  out  five  orchards, 
and  am  now  retired  to  start  another  on  an  “abandoned 
farm.”  Leaf-mulching  is  my  chief  reliance — and  this 
is  why:  I  began  mulching  in  a  front  garden  in  the 
upper  part  of  New  York  City  in  1859,  where  I  was 
raising  dwarf  fruits,  especially  pears  and  grapes.  The 
trees,  with  roots  rather  short  and  smoothly  cut,  were 
set  about  three  inches  deeper  than  before  in  a  circular 
hole  about  two  feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide,  and  filled 
with  top  soil  well  packed  around  the  roots.  A  mulch  of 
straw  and  stable  bedding  with  house  and  garden  litter 
was  kept  about  a  foot 
thick,  and  for  three  feet 
out  from  each  tree  and 
vine ;  the  house  slops  were 
also  thrown  around  them, 
and  some  coal  and  wood 
ashes,  but  not  much. 

Within  five  years  they 
were  bearing  well  and 
then  for  15  years  they 
were  the  delight  of  the 
family  and  neighbors. 

There  were  30  varieties  of 
grapes,  raised  as  the  news¬ 
papers  said,  “under  the 
law  of  correlation,”  and 
to  great  satisfaction.  In 
time  the  dwarfs  rooted 
into  standards,  and  yet 
bore  well — till  modern  im¬ 
provements  demanded 
their  home,  and  many 
eyes  not  dry  saw  them  cut 
and  torn  from  their  soil. 

Meanwhile  two  orchards, 
apple,  pear  and  other 
fruits  had  taken  their 
place  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I., 
on  a  different  soil,  and 
set  in  a  larger  application 
of  the  same  method  of 
mulching  to  standard  pear 
trees.  But  neighboring 
woods  gave  an  abundance 
of  leaves.  These  seemed 
to  be  the  true  natural 
food  of  trees,  and  were 

used  in  place  of  other  mulch.  Some  ashes  and  street 
dirt  from  the  city  were  occasionally  thrown  on  the 
mulch,  and  the  circle  enlarged  a  foot  or  so,  and  the 
grass  cut  and  used  for  hay,  for  they  were  set  in  sod. 
These  trees  did  well,  until  they  passed  into  other  hands 
and  were  neglected,  so  that  cattle  and  blight  have 
ended  many,  but  the  survivors  remember  their  youthful 
mulch,  and  gave  a  fair  and  surprising  crop  this  year, 
though  over  25  years  old. 

Meanwhile  another  orchard  (really  two)  were  started 
at  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  test  mulching  on  a  new  plan. 
It  was  in  meadow  sod,  but  instead  of  digging  holes 
strips  were  plowed  25  feet  apart  and  six  feet  wide,  and 
the  trees  were  set  in  the  middle  with  clean-cut,  short¬ 
ened  roots — pears  and  apples  in  alternate  rows,  and' 
peaches  between  the  rows  for  temporary  crop  till  the 
other  trees  should  come  to  bearing.  The  grass  in  the 
meadow  was  cut  and  used  as  mulch  on  the  rows,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  growth  of  weeds,  leaves,  and  stuff 
that  could  be  found,  with  the  usual  sprinkling  of  wood 
and  coal  ashes.  The  grass  was  kept  down  along  the 
rows  so  as  not  to  draw  much  from  them.  All  the  trees 
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which  seemed  reasonable  was  that  the  break  in  the  pipe 
must  have  rusted  together,  making  it  tight  again.  It 
was  a  new  experience  and  seemed  peculiar,  r.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

AN  ORGANIZATION  OF  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Utah,  N.  C.  Anderson,  sends 
us  an  account  of  £  new  organization  which  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  near  Salt  Lake  City  have  formed.  The  following 
note  from  the  Inter-Mountain  Republican  tells  the 
story : 

The  company  will  build  two  fruit  packing  sheds,  one  at 
Holliday  and  another  in  East  Mill  Creek.  The  fruit  grower 
wil  take  his  fruit  directly  from  the  orchard  to  one  of  these 
sheds,  where  it  will  be  packed  for  shipment.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  a  manager  and  solicitors  for  the  company  will  be  in 
Salt  Lake  City  placing  the  fruit  and  taking  orders  for 
future  loads.  The  company  will  have  teams  whose  special 
duty  will  be  to  bring  the  fruit  from  the  packing  sheds  to 
the  city  and  make  deliveries  where  the  solicitors  have  placed 
orders.  The  company  will  also  establish  a  storeroom  in 
this  city,  perhaps  on  First  South  street,  where  all  fruit  not 
placed  by  the.  solicitors  will  be  sold  at  retail  to  the  shoppers 
who  visit  market  row.  Samuel  Cornwall  of  Mill  Creek  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  company.  The  com¬ 
pany  intends  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  build  a  store 
at  Holliday  or  in  WInderward,  where  it  will  conduct  a 
general  merchandise  business. 

One  trouble  with  such  companies  is  that  after  a  time 
the  stock  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  controlling  few 
who  dictate  the  management.  In  this  case  there  are 
20,000  shares  of  stock  at  one  dollar  per  share.  No  onp 
is  permitted  to  own  or  control  over  500  shares.  About 
100  farmers  have  thus  far  bought  stock.  Under  such 
a  plan  the  middleman  will  not  have  much  chance  to 
“corner”  a  crop.  There  oufdit  to  be  thousands  of  just 
such  organizations  in  this  country  selling  produce  in 
every  large  city.  Farmers  must  do  their  own  organiz¬ 
ing — for  if  other  interests  do  it  for  them  the  lion’s 
share  will  be  taken  for  the  service.  The  western  men 
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have  two  advantages.  They  are  in  a  country  where 
farming  is  the  chief  business  and  where  there  is  little 
competition  from  the  outside. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  ROAD. 

On  page  ,432  you  quote  a  portion  of  my  letter  in 
which  I  gave  expression  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  roads  and  the  regrettable  fact  that  this  condition 
exists  because  of  the  total  indifference  of  the  men  re¬ 
siding  and  owning  farms  along  this  road.  You  ask: 
“Do  we  mean  to  say  that  dragging  this  road  would 
have  changed  all  this?  Would  it  have  changed  the 
weather  or  lessened  the  rainfall?”  No,  it  would  have 
done  neither ;  it  seems  to  rain  on  good  roads  as  well  as 
on  bad,  just  as  it  rains  on  the  just  and  unjust  alike,  but 
a  well-kept  road,  where  no  water  is  allowed  to  stand 
any  length  of  time,  never  gets  so  bad — almost  impassa¬ 
ble.  It  is  probable  that  I  feel  a  little  sore  about  this 
section  of  road  for  various  reasons;  the  principal  one 
that  as  supervisor  three  years  ago  I  turnpiked  and 
graded  it,  leaving  it  as  fine  as  a  race  track — a  road  30 
feet  wide  about  three  feet  higher  in  the  center  than  the 
sides,  perfectly  curved  so  as  to  turn  water  quickly.  How 
did  I  find  this  road  when  chosen  as  supervisor?  Well, 
I  saw  a  strip  of  land  about  60  feet  wide  from  fence  to 
fence — a  State  road  that  resembled  an  Indian  trail  as 
much  as  anything  else,  only  that  it  was  rutted  up  worse. 
The  real  track  would  be  along  the  west  side  of  fence, 
when  all  at  once  it  would  cross  abruptly  to  the  east 
side  (to  escape  a  sink  hole  or  some  obstruction  of  an¬ 
other  nature),  then  it  would  veer  to  the  center  and  stav 
there  a  few  rods,  when  it  would  split  and  form  two 
tracks,  one  along  each  side  of  the  fence,  leaving,  as  it 
looked  like,  a  small  island  in  the  center.  Some  farmers 
had  their  front  door  yards — the  greens — run  out  into 
this  road,  and  woe  to  the  supervisor  who  attempted  to, 
open  up  a  ditch  here  to  let  the  water  pass  on. 

I  first  found  the  center  of  the  road  and  staked  it; 
from  these  stakes  I  measured  nine  feet  on  either  side, 
thus  giving  me  a  track  of  18  feet.  My  first  furrow  T 
took  somewhat  shallow,  turning  towards  the  center  out¬ 
side  of  the  18  feet,  going  down  one  way  and  coming  up 
the  other;  the  next  and  subsequent  furrows  (five  on 
each  side)  a  little  deeper  each  one,  and  finally  with  road 
machine  worked  this  ground  towards  the  center.  I 
levelled,  cut  up  with  Cutaway  harrow  and  rolled  until  I 


had  a  road  as  stated  above,  perfectly  curved,  30  feet 
wide;  to-day  it  is  the  most  dangerous  thoroughfare, 
with  deep  ruts  and  sink  holes ;  a  number  of  serious  ac¬ 
cidents  have  occurred  on  it  lately,  liable  to  plunge  the 
township  into  lawsuits.  During  the  three  years  since  I 
completed  this  work  there  has  never  been  any  work 
done  on  this  road.  My  successors  never  looked  at  it, 
but  as  a  testimonial  for  reasonable  care  of  a  road,  and 
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as  an  accuser  for  unpardonable  negligence,  stands  out 
a  portion  of  this  road  in  front  of  my  farm  (which  I 
cared  for)  as  fine  to-day  as  three  years  ago,  never  a 
hole  or  rut  on  it,  always  passable  for  any  load  without 
much  work  but  always  at  the  proper  time.  Does  it  pay 
to  do  good  work  that  costs  money  and  then  totally 
neglect  it?  Can  anyone  outside  of  a  farmer  afford  such 
a  luxury?  Will  cursing  road  laws  and  trusts,  monopo¬ 
lies  and  combines  improve  matters?  Why  not  lick  a 
stamp  and  stick  it  on  the  farmer?  j.  h.  bollinger. 

Ohio.  _ 

LEAD  PIPE  AND  LEAD  POISONING. 

No  Bad  Effects  Here. 

S.  H.  R.,  page  443,  seems  to  think  my  advice  all  wrong 
about  the  using  of  lead  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  convey¬ 
ing  water.  In  the  first  place  I  should  feel  very  sorry 
indeed  to  give  anyone  advice  that  if  followed  would 
work  an  injury  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  I  think 
those  who  read  this  article  will  be  fully  convinced  that 
the  water  in  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  and  the  water  in 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  must  be  of  an  entirely  different 
composition.  First,  water  running  through  an  iron 
pipe  in  Worcester  County  will  not  rust  the  pipe,  and  in 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  the  same  pipe  would  be  filled 
with  rust  in  from  six  to  10  years.  If  the  water  runs 
through  lead  pipe  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  and 
is  used  by  a  family,  it  poisons  them,  while  in  Delaware 
Co.,  N.  Y..  the  poisoning  is  unknown.  Below  is  the 
result  of  a  trip  13  miles  long.  There  are  40  farms,  36 
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of  them  are  supplied  at  the  house  with  running  spring 
water  that  conies  through  lead  pipe.  The  length  of 
pipe  varies  from  12  rods  to  190  rods.  Three  tenant 
houses  have  running  water,  and  one  schoolhouse.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  overflow  at  the  house  supplies  the 
cow  yards  with  running  water.  There  are  on  the  above 
farms  1,100  cows.  As  a  cow  will  drink  at  least  12 
gallons  each  day  from  November  to  May,  it  would  seem 
as  if  every  cow  would  be  poisoned  during  the  Winter, 
if  our  water  was  poisoned  by  running  through  lead 
pipe.  I  met  a  neighbor  a  few  days  ago  with  some  drain¬ 
age  tile  in  his  wagon,  and  he  was  going  to  use  it  for  the 
overflow,  as  his  two-inch  iron  pipe  had  filled  with  rust 
in  seven  years,  so  it  must  seem  evident  to  the  reader  that 
iron  pipe  for  Delaware  County  is  of  but  very  little  use, 


and  if  I  could  not  get  lead  I  should  get  pine  pump  logs, 
3^2  inches  through  with  an  inch  bore.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  nice  and  will  last  in  dry  ground  about  14 
years,  and  in  wet  ground  20  or  more  years,  and  they 
cost  about  75  cents  per  rod.  E.  e.  s. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Good  Age  on  Lead  Water. 

Several  of  your  correspondents  under  this  head  write 
of  the  dire  effects  of  water  so  conducted.  I  live  in  a 
hilly  county  abounding  in  springs  of  pure  soft  water. 
It  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  the  farm 
buildings  are  supplied  by  water  conveyed  by  lead  pipe. 
I  never  knew  of  a  case  of  lead  poisoning  from  such 

water,  or  ever  had  evidence  that  would  be  heard  in  a 

court  that  where  there  was  continuous  flow  water  would 
absorb  lead  enough  to  endanger  life  or  health.  In  the 
old  homestead  where  I  was  raised  my  father  made  and 
laid  a  pipe  of  sheet  lead  conveying  water  some  50  rods 
to  supply  two  farm  homesteads  in  1816.  This  has  been 
running  ever  since,  in  good  order  to-day.  I  am  80  years 
old,  one  of  13  children ;  two  died  at  about  40  from 
known  causes,  not  lead  poison,  none  others  at  less  than 
70,  several  at  over  80;  my  mother  at  90.  The  other 

family,  several  died  over  80,  one  living  at  87  now,  one 

died  at  96.  The  old  homestead  is  occupied  by  my 
younger  brother,  aged  78.  I  live  on  the  farm  of  my 
wife’s  ancestors,  the  first  settlers.  The  lead  pipe  was 
laid  more  than  60  years  ago.  My  wife  died  recently 
at  79;  her  aunt,  who  lived  here  all  her  life,  at  90.  There 
is  some  use  for  common  sense  in  considering  such  ques¬ 
tions.  Of  the  millions  of  gallons  passing  through  a 
lead  pipe  in  a  series  of  years  absorbing  lead  enough, 
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so  from  an  infinitesimal  portion  used  by  anyone  the 
result  is  poison  and  sickness  and  death;  how  long  would 
such  pipe  last?  It  must  be  all  absorbed  within  a  few 
years  at  most.  Wherever  I  have  had  occasion  to  exam¬ 
ine  my  pipe  laid  more  than  60  years  apparently  there 
has  been  no  absorption.  On  laying  pipe  for  water 
supply,  in  many  places  there  are  no  springs  available. 
On  one  farm  near  the  summit  of  a  hill  where  no  water 
was  available  in  a  dry  time  a  piece  of  land  higher  than 
the  buildings  was  situated* too  wet  at  times  for  culti¬ 
vation.  By  my  advice  holes  were  dug  and  at  some 
four  or  five  feet  water  was  found.  A  ditch  was  dug 
of  sufficient  length,  tile  laid  to  a  prepared  reservoir, 
lead  pipe  laid  to  the  buildings,  and  water  brought, 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  farm,  at  very  little 
expense.  This  has  been  in  operation  some  25  years, 
never  failing.  There  are  some  soils  which  have  some 
corrosive  action  on  lead  pipe,  and  not  universal  through 
the  soil.  I  have  such  on  my  premises,  where  holes 
would  be  eaten  through  from  outside,  no  internal  action, 
in  a  few  years,  making  it  necessary  to  lay  a  new  pipe. 
I  laid  it  in  cement.  I  mixed  in  the  usual  manner,  laid 
a  trowelful  at  bottom  of  ditch,  pressed  the  pipe  into  it, 
another  trowel  on  top,  and  had  my  pipe  encased  in 
stone.  This  has  stood  for  many  years,  a  most  effectual 
remedy.  Ralph  Buckingham. 

Connecticut. _ 

A  DRILL  MAGNET. — We  put  down  a  six-inch 
drilled  well  175  feet,  and  then  broke  off  a  bit  of  drill 
weighing  about  two  pounds.  After  all  manner  of 
schemes,  including  dynamiting,  we  hit  upon  a  big  elec¬ 
tric  dynamo  and  specially  contrived  magnet,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pulling  up  and  out  the  broken  bits  of  steel. 
It  worked  finely.  First  we  sent  down  a  lot  of  shingle 
nails  and  dirt  mixed,  tamped  that  well  in  and  then 
applied  the  magnet.  It  pulled  out  the  whole  business, 
and  luckily  included  the  broken  drill  fragments,  some 
of  them  three  inches  through.  I  quote  this  experience 
in  case  some  reader  wants  to  know  how  to  recover  a 
bit  of  drill  at  that  great  depth.  Now  we  are  going 
after  the  water  again,  and  hope  we  will  strike  it  inside 
of  two  hundred  feet  A.  s.  Alexander. 
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PREPARING  WHITE  ARSENIC  AND 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD . 

On  page  170  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  speaks  of  preparing  white 
arsenic,  without  boiling,  for  spraying.  Will  he  kindly  give 
specific  directions  for  making  the  mixture,  and  also  state 
what  quantity  to  use  with  50  gallons  of  water,  and  any 
other  direction  for  its  preparation  or  use  which  he  thinks 
advisable.  Also  state  how  to  prepare  arsenate  of  lead. 

Albion,  N.  Y.  J.  H.  S. 

To  make  white  arsenic  suitable  for  use  without  boil¬ 
ing,  take  one  pound  of  Babbitt’s  lye,  or  potash,  dissolve 
it  in  enough  water  to  make  solution.  Then  add  one 
pound  of  the  white  arsenic.  The  potash  will  cut  it  in 
a  few  minutes.  Use  one-fourth  of  the  total  bulk  to  50 
gallons  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  fruit  trees,  one-half  to 
same  amount  for  potatoes.  If  mixed  with  water  alone, 
there  should  be  at  least  four  pounds  of  lime  added. 

1  he  only  advantage  this  has  over  the  one  pound  of 
white  arsenic  boiled  with  four  pounds  of  sal  soda  and' 
four  quarts  of  water,  is  that  it  saves  the  time  and 
trouble  of  boiling — really  not  very  great.  The  one 
pound  potash  will  cost  12 Va  cents,  the  four  pounds  sal 
soda  not  to  exceed  six  cents ;  quite  an  item  when  one 
Ins  to  use  a  large  amount.  Both  are  equally  effective. 

I  have  used  the  potash  when  I  wanted  a  small  amount, 
and  had  none  of  the  boiled  mixture  at  hand.  For  the 
sal-soda  mixture  use  one  quart  to  50  gallons;  double 
that  for  potatoes.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  one-half  pound 
of  Paris-green  to  50  gallons  Bordeaux  for  fruit  trees; 
one  pound  for  potatoes.  The  white  arsenic  has  twice 
the  poisoning  properties  of  the  Paris-green.  In  addi¬ 
tion  it  costs  only  half  as  much,  and  being  a  liquid, 
stays  in  suspension  much  better.  In  adding  same  to 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  pour  in  gradually  as  the  tank  is 
filled.  In  this  way  it  will  be  more  thoroughly  mixed 
than  when  it  is  to  be  put  in  all  at 
once ;  one  or  two  quarts  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  is  a  pretty  small  proportion, 
and  unless  it  gets  very  thoroughly 
mixed,  will  not  give  best  results. 

I  would  riot  advise  the  making  of 
arsenate  of  lead,  as  it  is  quite  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  good  mixture.  Better 
buy  the  Swift’s  arsenate  of  lead  or 
"Disparene” — the  same  thing  under 
a  trade  name.  The  latter  as  now 
put  up  gives  satisfaction.  Arsenate 
of  lead  has  the  advantage  of  stay¬ 
ing  on  much  longer  than  any  other 
poison,  and  will  never  injure  the 
foliage.  The  only  objection  to  it, 
is  the  expense.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  use  at  least  three  pounds  to  the 
50  gallons  for  fruit,  and  five  pounds 
for  potatoes.  It  will  cost  from  12 
to  20  cents  a  pound,  according  to 
the  quantity  purchased.  Arsenate 
of  lead  can  be  made  according  to 
following  formula,  but  I  repeat,  it 
is  wiser  to  purchase  the  prepared 
article:  acetate  of  lead,  11  ounces; 
arsenate  of  soda,  4  ounces;  water, 

50  gallons.  Dissolve  acetate  of  lead 
in  one-half  gallon  water;  the  arsen¬ 
ate  of  soda  in  another  half  gal¬ 
lon.  pour  the  two  solutions  together  In  a  tank  contain¬ 
ing  48  gallons  water.  The  white  precipitate  formed  is 
arsenate  of  lead.  Purchase  chemicals  from  a  first-class 
dealer,  and  specify  that  the  acetate  of  lead  shall  contain 
about  59  per  cent  available  lead  oxide,  and  the  arsenate 
of  soda  not  more  than  two  to  three  per  cent  of  chloride. 

_ E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

FARMERS,  " SPORTSMEN ”  AND  DEER. 

The  question  of  damage  to  farm  crops  by  wild  deer 
interests  me  very  much,  because  I  have  always  stood 
for  reasonable  protection  to  all  harmless  wild  animals, 
and  especially  for  deer.  I  have  just  been  reading  on 
page  442  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  in  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  and  if  actual  con¬ 
ditions  are  half  as  bad  as  Mr.  Beebe  paints  them  it  is 
high  time  that  some  of  those  surplus  deer  were  salted 
down  in  somebody’s  corned-beef  barrel.  We  have  some 
deer  here  with  us,  and  I  frequently  see  them  in  my 
fields,  and  also  in  the  garden,  too,  but  I  have  yet  to 
find  the  first  instance  of  their  having  done  any  damage. 
I  enjoy  seeing  them  about  the  farm,  but  if,  as  many 
writers  in  the  farm  papers  of  late  contend,  much  actual 
damage  is  done  by  deer,  and  this  is  conclusively  shown, 
I  think  it  would  be  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to 
have  the  laws  so  changed  as  to  give. farmers  a  reason¬ 
able  measure  of  protection,  and  just  here  lies  the  trouble. 
I  can  only  speak  of  conditions  in  our  own  State,  but 
here  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases  of  alleged  damage  by 
deer,  upon  investigation,  are  found  to  be  “hot  air.” 
Losses  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  no  actual  damage  can  be  shown.  Our  Legis¬ 
lature  provides  a  fund  out  of  which  real  damages  by 
deer  shall  be  paid  for.  I  think  thus  far  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars  a  year  has  been  expended. 


Another  thing  in  connection  with  this  question  I 
never  could  understand ;  why  it  is  that  the  farmers  and 
the  sportsmen  are  so  often  “by  the  ears.”  They  have 
many  interests  in  common,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  both 
would  be  benefited  by  a  sort  of  get-together  spirit. 
Sportsmen  as  a  rule  are  a  very  decent  sort  of  people, 
and  quite  as  apt  to  pay  a  good  fat  tax  for  the  support 
of  our  State  institutions  as  do  the  farmers,  and  in  many 
other  ways  are  quite  as  good  citizens  as  are  the  farmers 
who  complain  so  bitterly  about  them.  By  sportsmen  I 
mean  sportsmen,  not  the  class  of  irresponsible  hoodlums 
roaming  the  country  with  a  large  portion  of  gun  and 
mighty  small  portion  of  brains,  shooting  at  everything 
animate  and  inanimate  that  comes  under  their  observa¬ 
tion.  For  this  class  of  animals  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  an  open  season  the  year  round.  They  do  far  more 
damage  to  the  farmers  than  all  the  deer  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  w.  E.  ROBINSON. 

Vermont. 

“Destructive  Deer  ” 

Were  I  E.  O.  Beebe  and  the  deer  were  destroying  my 
crops,  and  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  my  family,  I  would 
do  this :  Get  a  choke-bore  shotgun  and  some  shells 
loaded  with  No.  7  shot,  sit  up  some  moonlight  nights,  or 
rise  early  some  moonlight  mornings.  After  the  deer 
have  felt  a  few  charges  of  the  shot  at  long  range  prob¬ 
ably  necessary  they  will  learn  to  shun  the  neighborhood 
permanently.  Did  they  threaten  any  member  of  the 
family  I  should  not  hesitate  to  exchange  the  loads  for 
buckshot  and  use  it.  Then  if  suit  were  commenced  by 
the  State  I  should  demand  a  jury  trial.  No  jury  would 
convict  a  farmer  for  protecting  his  crops,  at  least  to  an 
extent  less  than  the  maiming  or  killing  which  the  law 
forbids,  nor  for  exercising  the  right  of  self-defense  of 


himself  or  family,  permissible  even  to  the  taking  of 
human  life.  C.  p. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  complaint  of  E.  O.  Beebe, 
of  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is 
this :  Why  do  not  the  farmers,  laborers,  truckmen  and 
all  others  who  are  troubled  as  he  is  with  the  deer 
nuisance  send  men  to  their  Legislature  *  who  would  re¬ 
peal  that  law  that  protects  the  deer  and  its  friends?  I 
am  glad  that  I  live  in  a  State  that  gets  waked  up  once 
in  a  while  and  elects  a  farmer  to  help  make  the  laws. 
What  is  the  matter  with  those  eastern  folks?  1  have 
read  enough  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  such  laws  to  make 
me  want  to  come  down  East  and  start  a  crusade.  I 
like  the  stand  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  against  the 
crooks.  But  what  can  you  do  if  the  farmers  will  not 
drop  old  political  lines  and  vote  solid  for  their  own 
interests?  G.  s.  G. 

Tobias,  Neb.  _ 


ARE  CONCRETE  HOUSES  DRY ? 

Is  a  house  built  of  cement  likely  to  sweat  or  become 
damp  on  tUq  inside  in  wet  weather?  I  have  been  told  It 
would  by  men  claiming  to  know.  h.  p-  e. 

Tulsa,  I.  T. 

I  can  speak  very  positively,  for  I  have  lived  in  a 
concrete  house  with  solid  walls,  doors  (wood  covered) 
and  partitions  for  nearly  four  years.  The  houses  that  I 
have  built  of  concrete  are  the  driest  houses  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  but  I  am  far  from  wishing  this  statement, 
which  I  cannot  make  too  positive,  to  apply  to  all  styles 
of  concrete  houses.  The  dryness  of  a  residence  is1 
mainly  dependent  upon  two  things :  First,  the  impervi¬ 
ousness  of  its  roof  and  walls  to  moisture,  and  second, 
the  conductive  quality  of  the  walls  as  to  heat.  In  plain 


terms,  the  house  may  be  damp  because  of  the  percola¬ 
tion  of  moisture  from  a  cloud  or  the  atmosphere 
through  porous  crevices  and  openings  in  the  walls,  and 
the  house  may  be  damp  because  the  walls,  being  of  a 
very  conductive  nature  as  to  heat,  convey  the  warmth 
from  within  to  the  exterior  atmosphere  so  rapidly  that 
condensation  of  moisture  in  suspension  within  the  house 
takes  place  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  it  is  the  fear  of  this  action  that  inspires  the 
question  so  often  asked,  but  the  houses  that  I  have 
built  have  walls  composed  of  concrete  made  of  a  very 
porous  material,  my  aim  being  to  make  the  cores  of  the 
walls  as  porous  as  possible,  and  still  maintain  sufficient 
strength  with  an  abundant  factor  of  safety.  I  then 
finish  the  exterior  of  the  walls  with  an  impervious  coat 
of  cement,  and  treat  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
saturation  from  storms,  and  as  the  walls,  being  so 
porous,  are  very  refractory  to  the  passage  of  heat,  I 
overcome  the  tendency  to  condensation  that  other  walls 
might  show  very  strongly. 

There  is  another  reason  why  concrete  houses  such  as 
I  am  building  are  the  driest  houses  in  the  world,  and 
this  is  that  Portland  cement  is  for  many  years  after 
its  initial  composition  very  thirsty  for  water,  and  this 
quality  is  much  enhanced  by  the  use  of  the  porous  ma¬ 
terials;  so  the  walls  of  concrete  houses  built  of  porous 
materials  and  cement,  instead  of  shedding  moisture,  are 
continually  absorbing  it.  You  have  undoubtedly  heard 
it  stated  that  concrete  continues  to  increase  in  strength 
for  many  years  after  the  time  of  its  initial  set.  This 
is  because  it  takes  up  additional  water,  and  the  waters 
of  crystallization  arc  continually  augmented. 

As  compared  with  other  durable  styles  of  building,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  that  common  brick  will  absorb 
during  a  heavy  rainstorm  an  average  of  eight  ounces 
each  of  water,  and  that  the  sand 
mortar  is  almost  equally  absorptive. 
In  stone  houses  the  absorption  of 
most  stone  suitable  for  building 
purposes  is  much  less  than  in  brick, 
but  the  mortar  is  frequently  fully 
as  absorptive.  It  is  also  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  average  mason  in 
laying  up  brick  or  stone  falls  far 
short  of  hermetically  sealing  them 
together  (and  this  is  very  emphat¬ 
ically  true  in  the  customary  method 
of  laying  up  hollow  concrete  blocks). 
Many  a  chimney  laid  up  by  the 
average  mason  with  the  average 
brick  has  40  per  cent  of  its  natural 
drafting  power  lost  by  the  suction 
of  air  through  pores  and  interstices 
not  filLd  by  the  mortar.  This  has 
been  frequently  proven  by  the  hot¬ 
air  heating  people.  In  walls  of 
concrete  made  and  dressed  external¬ 
ly  as  I  dress  them  a  great  advantage 
is  dryness  and  warmth  is  gained 
over  every  other  kind  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  common  use. 

New  Jersey.  w.  n.  wight. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Wight  refers  to 
the  house  pictured  on  page  409, 
issue  of  May  18,  1907. 

DRY  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE.— I  notice  your  edi¬ 
torial  about  dry  Bordeaux.  Why  should  anyone  ask 
whether  dry  Bordeaux  is  effective?  The  remedy,  cop¬ 
per  sulphate,  is  the  same,  the  carrier,  lime  dust,  is  a 
fungicide,  while  water,  the  carrier  for  liquid  Bordeaux, 
is  of  no  value  at  all.  I  have  had  several  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  both  dry  and  wet  Bordeaux,  and  would 
certainly  not  go  back  to  using  the  wet  wherever  and 
whenever  I  could  use  the  dry.  For  very  large  apple 
trees  and  in  very  dry,  windy  weather  dust  will  not 
adhere,  but  when  leaves  are  wet  with  dew,  rain  or 
fog,  I  can  spray  more  trees  in  two  hours  with  dust 
than  I  can  in  five  hours  with  liquid,  and  the  material 
will  not  cost  over  half  what  the  liquid  would.  For 
grapes,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries 
and  medium-sized  apple  trees  dust  will  replace  liquid 
just  as  soon  as  practical  men  get  acquainted  with  it. 
Dust  will  control  Grape  rot  as  well  as  Plum  and  Peach 
rot;  liquid  will  not.  By  adding  some  sulphur  you 
have  a  good  remedy  for  mildew.  c.  v. 

La  Crescent,  Minn. 

The  question  of  G.  W.  A.  regarding  dry  Bordeaux 
is  one  I  should  like  to  see  discussed  fully.  Last  year 
I  used  it  for  the  first  time  on  potatoes,  and  with  appar¬ 
ently  as  good  results  as  the  wet  process.  The  vines  re¬ 
mained  green  until  frost,  giving  me  a  good  crop,  with 
no  rot,  while  the  unprotected  crops  of  my  neighbors 
went  down  with  blight  early  in  the  season.  Not  having 
a  pump  I  was  unable  to  use  the  wet  process  as  a  check. 
I  say  apparently  good  results,  because  I  am  not  fully 
satisfied  that  it  is  as  good  as  the  wet  process.  However, 
I  shall  give  it  another  trial  this  season.  .  A.  c.  I. 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 
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te  very  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

SOME  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ALFALFA. 

As  I  have  seen  considerable  written 
about  Alfalfa  culture,  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  my  experience  on  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  I  selected  a  plot  of  one-third 
t>f  an  acre;  land  medium  light,  with  some 
clay  in  it.  The  plot  was  well  improved 
previous  to  sowing  to  Alfalfa.  After 
plowing  I  limed  heavily,  manured  with 
well-rotted  manure,  and  drilled  in  200 
pounds  of  good  phosphate.  I  made  a 
fine  seed  bed,  and  the  last  week  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1905,  I  sowed  one-quarter  bushel  of 
seed,  ran  a  light  drag  harrow  over  it, 
and  in  a  few  days  it  was  up  as  thick  as  one 
could  ask  for,  and  made  a  growth  of 
about  eight  inches  before  frost  took  it. 
About  midwinter  I  top-dressed  it  with 
stable  manure  free  from  seeds.  When 
Spring  opened  the  Alfalfa  sprang  up  as 
though  it  meant  business.  I  was  sure  I 
had  a  stand,  after  it  got  about  eight  inches 
high  I  noticed  it  begin  to  turn  yellow 
on  about  two-thirds  of  it;  the  remainder 
kept  green  so  I  thought  I  would  make  it 
grow  and  sowed  nitrate  of  soda  and 
muriate  of  potash  over  it,  but  no  use. 
The  yellow  portion  only  dwindled  away, 
so  I  determined  to  plow  it  up  and  let 
some  one  elso  do  the  experimenting.  It 
was  about  all  a  pair  of  good  horses 
wanted  to  plow  it.  In  several  weeks  an 
expert  sent  out  by  the  Government  came 
to  see  me,  and  wanted  me  to  try  a  plot 
of  Alfalfa  as  an  experiment.  I  said, 
“No,  it  won’t  grow  for  me,”  but  he  in¬ 
sisted  ;  said  he  would  send  me  12  pounds 
of  Alfalfa  seed  and  inoculation  free,  so  I 
decided  to  give  it  another  trial.  I  did  the 
same  for  the  plot  as  in  1905,  except  I  top- 
dressed  with  chicken  manure  in  early 
Spring,  and  spread  one  course  of  ashes, 
which  made  its  mark;  in  my  judgment 
nothing  could  take  its  place.  Now  I  have 
a  stand  of  Alfalfa  worth  looking  at;  it 
stands  two  feet  at  this  writing  (May  22), 
thick  as  one  could  ask  for,  and  no  sign 
of  heading  yet  that  I  can  see.  The  ques¬ 
tion  with  me  is,  did  I  get  the  inoculation 
from  plowing  the  Alfalfa  under,  or  from 
the  inoculation  sent  out  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment?  I  am  to  make  another  trial  plot 
to  convince  the  expert.  j.  s.  j. 

Greensboro,  Md. 

R.  N.-Y. — Very  likely  some  of  this  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  the  third  of  the  field  which 
did  well.  If  the  bacteria  were  there  the 
harrowing  would  scatter  them  more  or 
less  over  the  whole  field. 


Flea  Beetles  on  Potatoes. 

TF.  H.  O.,  Medfield,  Mass. — My  early  po¬ 
tatoes  bave  come  up  rank  and  strong,  but  the 
little  flea  beetles  are  very  numerous.  Will 
you  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  that  will 
stop  their  depredations? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  found  nothing  that 
will  “entirely  stop  their  depredations.” 
They  do  not  like  Bordeaux  Mixture.  A 
good  spraying  with  that  will  keep  most 
of  them  away.  A  strong  tea  of  tobacco 
made  by  boiling  the  stems  will  also  help. 

Preparation  for  a  Potato  Crop. 

W.  L.  H.,  Brunswick,  Me. — Do  you  think  I 
can  raise  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  next  Sum¬ 
mer  if  I  carry  out  this  experiment :  I  have 
95  rods  of  ground  which  has  not  been  plowed 
for  30  years.  There  is  some  moss  and  the 
grass  is  played  out.  I  have  plowed  it,  har¬ 
rowed  it  down  fine,  then  I  sowed  900  pounds 
high-grade  sulphate  of  potash,  150  pounds 
basic  slag,  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
harrowed  again.  Then  I  sowed  10  quarts  of 
Japanese  millet  and  did  some  more  harrow¬ 
ing.  The  last  of  August  I  intend  to  sow 
Winter  vetch  and  rye,  to  be  cut  in  Spring  fop 
fodder,  and  then  plant  to  potatoes  without 
any  more  fertilizer. 

Ans. — We  should  expect  to  raise  a 
good  crop  if  we  used  plenty  of  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  potatoes'.  Japanese  millet 
is  a  strong-growing  crop,  and  takes  much 
from  the  surface  soil.  Of  course  the  rye 
will  add  nothing  to  the  ground.  What 


the  vetch  will  do  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
thorough  working  and  the  stubble  from 
the  millet  and  the  rye  ought  to  leave  the 
soil  fine  and  well  filled  with  humus.  That 
is  just  what  potatoes  need,  and  if  you  will 
use  fertilizer  you  ought  to  have  a  good 
crop. 

Borers  in  Vinegar  Barrels. 

Reader. — Is  there  any  printed  matter  on 
the  subject  of  “Vinegar  and  how  to  make  it.” 
A  more  serious  problem  now  presents  itself ; 
that  of  being  able  to  hold  the  vinegar.  Shot- 
hole  borers  (?)  in  almost  countless  numbers 
bore  through  the  staves,  invariably  beginning 
at  the  edge  of  the  hoop,  or  just  under  it 
where-  hoop  does  not  fit  tight  to  barrel.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  hold  vinegar  in  barrels? 
Cement  cisterns  are  not  satisfactory,  neither 
are  barrels  unless  borers  can  be  kept  out.  I 
am  told  that  a  coating  of  paraffin  on  the 
barrels  is  the  remedy.  Is  there  not  a  more 
practical  way? 

Ans. — The  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  issues  an  excellent 
bulletin  on  cider  vinegar.  The  Virginia 
Station  at  Blacksburg  has  also  done  work 
in  this  line.  A  book  by  William  T. 
Brannt,  “A  Practical  Treatise  on  Vinegar 
Making,”  can  be  obtained  at  this  office, 
price  $5.  The  question  about  borers  was 
submitted  to  Prof.  Slingerland,  who  says : 
“I  do  not  know  that  any  experiments  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  work  of  Shot- 
hole  borers  in  barrels  or  casks.  Why  not 
paint  a  strip  around  that  portion  of  the 
barrel  infested,  using  any  ordinary  paint? 
While  a  coating  of  paraffin  might  have 
some  effect  upon  the  beetles  already  in  the 
barrels,  it  would  soon  get  rubbed  off  in 
handling  the  barrels.”  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  the  experience  of  other  vinegar 
makers. 

Quality  in  Pear  Trees. 

G.  M.  C.,  Ostcego,  N.  Y. — Will  you  state 
the  requirements  of  a  first-class  Bartlett  pear 
tree  from  the  nursery  as  to  size,  condition 
of  roots,  straightness  of  body,  shape  of  top, 
etc?  Are  “cut  backs”  first-class  trees?  Also 
trees  with  no  small  roots,  and  but  two  or 
three  short  stubs,  or  when  the  center  of  tree 
was  split  between  roots.  How  would  these 
defects  affect  the  price  if  first-class  trees 
were  purchased  at  $30?  All  of  them  are 
cut-backs  and  many  of  them  have  other 
defects. 

0 

Ans. — The  inquirer  does  not  state  the 
age  of  the  nursery  tree  to  be  described, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  a  two-year-old  is 
intended.  A  first-class  Bartlett  pear  tree 
of  this  age  would  be  from  four  to  five 
feet  high,  having  a  trunk  half  that  height 
and  the  branches  evenly  balanced  and  not 
less  than  four  in  number.  There  should 
be  no  crook  in  the  stem,  except  a  ver^ 
slight  indication  of  one  where  the  bud 
became  connected  with  the  stock,  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  roots 
should  be  branched  in  some  degree,  and 
about  a  foot  long,  but  there  are  not  many 
fibrous  roots  attached  to  the  main  ones 
on  a  pear  tree,  as  it  is  usually  seen.  They 
are  not  material  if  the  large  roots  are 
healthy.  There  should  be  no  splits,  breaks, 
sharp  bends  that  are  unnatural  nor  insect 
or  fungus  signs  on  either  root  or  top.  Cut¬ 
back  trees  sometimes  are  very  good,  but 
more  often  they  are  not,  and  I  would  not 
like  to  accept  such  in  case  I  had  ordered 
first-class  trees  and  paid  $30  per  100  or 
even  a  less  price.  I  would  consider  this 
a  big  price  for  good  trees.  There  should 
be  no  lack  of  size  or  quality  in  them  at 
that  price,  but  rather  extra  good  trees. 
If  the  trees  are  one  year  old  they  should 
be  at  least  three  feet  high,  straight  from 
base  to  top,  and  usually  without  any 
branches,  although  at  this  age  they  are 
sometimes  slightly  branched. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 


Leggett’s  Dusters 

Save  Crops  when  other  Methods  Fail. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 

LEGGETT’S  CHAMPION 

CHAMPION  ,nctnAMP,ulN 
.DUSTER 


dusts  two  rows  of  pota= 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 


The  BEETLE 

(Horse  Power)  dusts  four 
rows 

The  JUMBO  fjgf 

20-Page  Spray  Calendar  gives  information  regarding  Dusters 
Address  of  nearest  dealer  mailed  on  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BEO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


4% 


Simpson-Eddystone  Prints 


en- 


Extraordinary  fabrics  of 
during  quality;  beautiful  patterns 
and  fast  colors  not  moved  by 
washing,  sunlight,  or  perspira¬ 
tion.  Some  designs  with  a  new 
silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


EDdystonE 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price  On  a 

CHA  THAM 

FANNING  MILL 

With  Bagging  Attachment 

They  will  aoparate  oatm  from  wheat— a  perfect 
aeparatlon  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  50 
buahela  per  hour 

You  ought  to  own  a  first-class,  high-grade  Fanning  Mill. 

It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money — and  make  you  a  lot  of  money. 

Before  you  think  of  buying  a  Mill  anywhere  you  should  write  me  a 
postal  asking  for  book  and  prices  on  my  celebrated  Mills.  It  will 
take  only  a  penny  for  a  postal— and  a  minute  of  your  time — to  get  my 
special  prices  on  a  1907  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  with  Bagging  Attach¬ 
ment.  My  book  will  tell  you  how  good  Fanning  Mills  and  Bagging 
i  Attachments  are  made — will  tell  you  how  I  have,  made  over  250,000 
Celebrated  Chatham  Fanning  Mills,  which  are  giving  good  service 
all  over  the  country. 

This  book  will  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  know  about  clean 
seed— tell  you  a  great  deal  about  how  to  do  away  with  the  weed 
crop — will  post  you  on  the  best  way  to  make  money  out  of  your 
grain — will  tell  you  how  to  grade  up  your  crop — will  tell  you  why 
it’s  just  as  easy — and  cheaper— to  raise  good  graded  crops  that 
bring  the  highest  prices,  as  it  is  to  raise  poor,  uneven  crops  on 
Manson  Campbell  account  of  planting  poor  seed  mixed  with  weeds. 

Chatham  Fanning  Miiis  are  Sold  on 
Time — and  on  30  DA  YSP  FREE  TRIAL — 

FREIGHT  PREPAID-GUARANTEED  5  YEARS 


That’s  the  story  of  the  celebrated  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

We  sell  them  on  trial— pay  the  freight— and 
guarantee  them  for  five  full  years.  With  proper 
care  a  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  last  a  lifetime. 

I’m  going  after  the  Fanning  Mill  business  of 
this  country  this  season— and  I  intend  to  get  jt  on 
a  great  big  value  in  a  machine— at  a  low  price. 

Chatham  Fanning  Mills  are  fitted  with  17 
screens  and  riddles— they  will  clean— and 
Erode — all  kinds  of  seed— from  the  largest 
to  the  tiniest.  They  will  clean  and  grade 
Seed  corn — they  will  take  weed  seeds  and 
all  kinds  of  foreign  matter  out  of  your  seed. 

Now  don’t  think  of  buying  a  Fanning 
Mill  anywhere  until  you  get  my  book  and 
my  prices — and  then  decide. 

With  the  immense  amount  of  money— Five 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars— that  we  have  Invest¬ 
ed  In  the  Fanning  Mill  manufacturing  business, 
we  are  Bure  to  give  our  customers  every  im¬ 
provement  worth  having  In  the  Chatham  Fan¬ 
ning  Mill,  and  we  are  bound  to  please  every 
customer  who  buys  from  us. 

Manson  Campbell,  President 
The  Manson  Campbell  Company,  Ltd., 

339  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dept  339Topeka, Kan.  Dept  3S'J  Albany, N.Y.1, 

Dept.  339St.  Paul, Minn.  Dept839NashvlUe,TenttJ 

In  writing,  address  nearest  branch  house. 


We  carry  a  full  stock  of 
Chatham  Fanning  Mills  at  all 
branch  houses,  which  are 
located  in  leading  trade 
centers  throughout  the 
country 


Write  today  for  book  and 
prices  without  fail 


P  o.t  t  e.dfS  kaw  berry 
"  i  r^'  Plants 


-  The  best  varieties,  both  * 
new  and  old,  and  the  best 
methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 


Mid-Summer  Catalog 

Also  describes  and  prices  the  best 
strains  of  Celery,  Cabbage  and  other 
vegetable  plants. 

A  select  list  of  the  best  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  decorative  plants. 

Seeds  of  old-fashioned  Hardy 
Perennials  and  other  flowers  for 
summer  sowing. 

Write  today  far  a  copy  and  please 
mention  this  magazine—  FREE . 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia. 


ALFALFA 


—Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  andFREE 
directions  “23”  on  growing. 


J.  E.  Wing  &  Bros.,  Box  23,  “•Sffir.’V' 


Pill  I  PROP  1908  PROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
TULL  unur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  and 
ORNAMENTAL 
Evergreens, 
.Shrubs,  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144  pages),  also  De¬ 
scriptive  List  of  Novelties  and  Specialties,  incl  ding  the 
New  Hardy  White  R  se  SNOW  QUEEN  (Erau  Karl 
Druschki),  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Mope  Nurseries  Nurserymen— Horticulturists, 
Established  1840.  Rochester,  New  York. 


FOK  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.50  bushel. 

Red  Clover  Seed,  #7.50  and  #8.00  bushel 
Onion  sets,  #2.00  and  #2.50  bushel,  Cow  Peas 
#2.75  to  #3.25  bushel.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  .Mill'ord,  llel. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS“SrdS“S' !1  p" 

E.  M.  PATTIN GTON,  Scipioville,  New  York. 


Innn  nnn  cabbage  and  Celery  Plants. 
■  UUUjUUU  Send  for  Price  List. 
CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


CELERY  and  CABBAGE 

PLANTS.— 4,000,000  stalky  plants.  Fine  large  roots. 
Plants  taken  up  with  forks  to  preserve  all  the  roots 
on  each  plant.  A  customer  who  ordered  40,000  plants 
last  year  wrote:  "The  plants  you  sent  me  were  the 
finest  I  ever  saw  come  into  this  place.”  Celery — 
Golden  Self-Bleaching  (French  Seed),  White  Plume, 
Winter  Queen,  Giant  Pascal,  and  Golden  Heart. 
Cabbage— Danish  Ballhead,  Surehead,  Fiat  Dutch,  $1 
per  1,000;  5.000,  $4.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  N.  J. 
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FUMA 


91 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
’  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

theh  gund  ‘<puma  carbon  Bisulphide’^ doing! 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES 


NOTHING  BUT  AjPPLES 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  3SSSS 

1  j  . -v’k  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

j-  1  Jackson's  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Eneaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  W rite 
for  what  you  want  aud  prices.  JOHN  U.  JACKbUK,  16  ’it in!  Am,  Albsaj,  K.R. 
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WASTED  HEAT  FROM  A  CHIMNEY . 

8.,  Winchester  Ya. — I  have  a  fireplace  in 
our  ground  floor  living  room  in  which  a  hig 
wood  fire  is  kept  up  throughout  the  Winter. 
The  chimney  goes  through  a  hall  and  a  bed¬ 
room  upstairs,  forming  part  of  the  partition 
wall  between.  Every  time  I  think  of  the 
immense  amount  of  heat  which  goes  to  waste 
up  that  chimney  I  wonder  if  there  is  not 
some  way  in  which  It  can  be  caught  and  used 
in  the  hall  or  bedroom.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
any  practical  way  of  accomplishing  this? 
Please  note  that  the  apparent  unseasonable¬ 
ness  of  this  question  is  rather  apparent  th,an 
real,  for  the  idea  is  to  prepare  this  Summer 
for  another  Winter  and  such  preparation 
might  involve  tearing  down  the  chimney  to 
the  level  of  the  hall  floor,  which  would  be. 
necessarily  a  Summer  job. 

Your  Virginia  reader  raises  a  question 
that  confronted  me  during  the  Winter  of 
the  great  coal  strike.  My  situation  was 
similar  to  his.  I  had  planned  to  fix  up  a 
hot  water  heater  in  the  fireplace  and  run 
pipes  to  radiators  in  room  on  second  floor. 
I  believe  this  is  entirely  practicable.  There 
are  heaters  made  in  Chicago  that  sell  for 
a  few  dollars.  They  are  intended  to  be 
put  into  a  hot-air  furnace  just  above  the 
fire-box,  and  furnish  hot  water  to  radi¬ 
ators  at  such  points  as  it  is  not  convenient 
to  carry  hot-air  pipes.  They  work  well 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes.  I  see  no 
reason  why,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  they 
would  not  be  adapted  to  a  fireplace  with 
satisfactory  results  and  at  little  expense. 
The  heaters  are  small,  could  be  set  above 
grate,  and  pipes,  only  two,  inch  ones,  same 
as  in  regulation  hot  water  system,  flow 
and  return  are  used,  and  they  could  be  run 


directly  up  chimney  to  radiator.  This  wa3 
my  plan,  but  time  pressed  and  I  put  in  a 
Jackson  ventilating  grate.  This  is  on  the 
principle  of  a  hot-air  furnace.  The  grate 
is  open,  takes  wood  or  coal.  Above  the 
grate  is  a  register  that  through  an  air  duct 
runs  directly  outdoors.  The  fresh  air  as 
it  comes  in  is  heated  and  flows  into  the 
•room.  It  can  be  carried  to  room  above  at 
small  additional  expense.  In  Summer  it 
makes  an  ideal  ventilating  system.  The 
grate  all  complete  cost  me  $35.  I  have 
used  it  in  my  dining-room  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  In  fact,  it  worked  so 
well  during  coal-strike  Winter  that  I  have 
never  carried  out  my  hot-water  idea  so 
far  as  a  fireplace  is  concerned,  though 
now  my  house  of  13  rooms  is  heated  by 
a  hot-water  system  that  I  personally  in¬ 
stalled  at  comparatively  little  cost  and 
with  splendid  results.  I  am  confident  the 
waste  heat  of  a  fireplace  can  be  utilized 
to  advantage.  I  am  personally  partial  to 
hot  water  as  the  heat-conveying  medium. 
In  diagram  D  is  the  fireplace;  C  hot 
water  heater;  B  flow  and  return  pipes 
and  A  radiator.  At  the  right  is  the  ex¬ 
pansion  tank,  to  be  located  at  any  con¬ 
venient  spot,  connected  with  return  pipe 
and  carried  above  radiator. 

Connecticut.  Wallace  h.  miller. 

A  Pipe  Coil  in  Chimney. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  your  Virginia 
reader  may  be  able  to  utilize  the  heat 
which  he  seems  to  be  wasting  from  his 
fireplace  without  much  trouble.  The  thing 
that  he  will  have  to  look  out  for  more 
particularly  is  the  ruining  of  his  draft. 
We  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  by-pass  the  hot  gases  from  the 
fireplace  through  an  old-fashioned  drum 
on  the  second  floor,  and' if  the  size  of 
the  chimney  flue  would  admit  it,  it  would 
be  a  very  easy  matter,  by  tearing  out  some 


of  the  chimney  wall,  to  locate  a  pipe  coil 
right  over  the  fireplace  in  chimney  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  connect  one  or  more 
radiators  with  this  coil  and  receive  quite 
satisfactory  results.  We  would  suggest 
that  he  procure  a  good  mechanic  to  in¬ 
stall  such  apparatus. 

KEWANEE  BOILER  COMPANY. 

Make  Chimney  a  Hot  Air  Chamber. 

The  most  simple  way  in  which  the  heat 
of  the  open  fireplace  could  be  utilized 
would  be  to  put  a  smoke-pipe  into  the 
throat  of  the  chimney  above  the  fireplace 
and  pass  it  through  a  tight  sheet-iron 
throat  board  above  the  register  to  the 


rooms  above  This  would  make  a  hot-air 
chamber  of  the  chimney,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  admit  the  cold  air  below  by  a 
pipe  leading  outdoors  or  otherwise.  Or 
it  would  be  perfectly  practicable  to  put  a 
rack  of  return  coils  in  the  back  of  the 
fireplace  and  take  the  flow  pipe  to  an 
open  expansion  tank  above,  from  which 
the  hot  water  can  flow  back  through  radi¬ 
ators.  In  any  hot  water  heating,  the  more 
directly  the  water  is  taken  to  the  highest 
point  the  better  will  be  the  action,  for  it 
is  easier  to  heat  on  the  return  than  to 
overcome  the  friction  of  the  radiators  on 
the  flow.  Water,  hot  or  cold,  will  run 
down  hill  faster  than  you  can  force  it  up. 


Our  city  houses  are  heated  by  hot-air  fur¬ 
naces  generally.  Last  Winter  in  my  fur¬ 
nace  I  put  in  a  single  turn  around  the 
fire-box  of  one-inch  pipe,  and  took  it  to 
a  radiator  in  the  kitchen  and  also  at¬ 
tached  it  to  the  water  boiler  of  the  kitchen 
ranae.  The  result  was  that  the  kitchen 
was  warmed,  and  we  had  hot  water  for 
the  bathroom  as  soon  as  we  were  up  in 
the  morning,  and  saved  running  the  big 
coal  range  by  using  a  gas  range,  which 
was  cheaper.  Your  correspondent  could 
put  in  that  fireplace,  if  he  wishes  to  burn 
coal,  one  of  the  Baltimore  heaters  which 
will  heat  downstairs  and  up  by  the  meth¬ 
od  I  have  first  mentioned,  w.  f.  massey. 


BARRELS  OF  AIR  BURNED  AS  FUEL 

New,  Remarkable  Stove— Ohioan’s  Great  Invention — Consumes  395  Barrels  of 
Air  to  One  Gallon  of  common  Kerosene  oil  making  oil=gas— the 
New  Fuel  that  looks  and  burns  like  gas  ! 

Wood,  coal  and  oil  all  cost  money.  ONLY  FREE  FUEL  IS  AIR  ■  Unlimited  supply — no  trust  in  con¬ 
trol.  Air  belongs  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  We  can’t  burn  air  alone  but  see  here!  OliT  Wond©!*" 

ful  stove  burns  air  and  gas— very  little  gas— principally  air.  Takes 
its  fuel  almost  entirely  from  the  atmosphere. 

A  miniature  gas  works— penny  fuel  for  every  family— save  Y  to  on  cost— save  dirt  and  drudgery- 

no  more  coal  or  wood  to  carry — ashes  unknown — absolute  safety. 

SEE  HOW  SIMPLE  \  TURN  A  KNOB-TOUCH  A  MATCH-FIRE  IS  ON.  TURN  AGAIN — FIRE  IS  OFF !  THAT’S  ALL. 

Astonishing  but  true — time-tested — proven  facts  -  circulars  give  startling  details — overwhelming  evidence. 

NO  SUCH  STOVE  SOLD  IN  STORES-UNLIKE  ANYTHING  YOU’VE  SEEN  OR  HEARD  OF. 


A  genius  of  Cincinnati  has  invented  a 
new,  scientific  oil-gas  generator  that  is 
proving  a  blessing  to  women  folks,  enab¬ 
ling  them  to  cook  with  gas — relieving 
them  of  drudgery.  Makes  cooking  and 
housework  a  delight  and  at  the  same 
time  often  saves  1-3  to  1-2  in  cost  of  fuel. 

How  often  have  many  of  our  lady  read¬ 
ers  remarked  that  they  would  give  any¬ 
thing  to  get  rid  of  the  drudgery  of  using 
the  dirty  coal  and  wood  stoves — also  the 
smoky  oil  wick  stoves  and  their  gasoline 
stoves  which  are  so  dangerous  and  liable 
to  cause  explosions  or  fire  at  any  time. 

Well,  that  day  has  arrived  and  a  fine 
substitute  has  been  discovered  and  every 
family  can  now  have  gas  fuel  for  cooking, 
baking  and  heating  and  not  have  their 
kitchens  a  hot,  fiery  furnace  in  summer, 
and  be  carrying  coal  and  ashes — ruining 
their  looks  and  health. 

Thousands  a  Week. 

Upon  calling  at  the  factory  we  found 
that  this  invention  has  caused  a  remark 
able  excitement  all  “  ' 

over  the  U.  S. — 
that  the  factory  is  u 
already  rushed  with 
thousands  of 
orders  and  /KEROsEM^ 
evidently  the  [RFcrpuniR 
Comp  any’s  ^RLStR“01R' 
represen  t  a  - 
t  i  v  e  s  and 
agents  are 
making  big 
profits,  as 
they  offer 
splendid  in- 

dlAsmwilf'  be  SECTIONAL  CUT  OF  GENERATOR 

noticed  from  the  engraving,  this  OIL¬ 
GAS  GENERATOR  is  entirely  different 
from  any  other  stove — although  its  con¬ 
struction  is  very  simple — may  be  easily 
and  safely  operated  and  is  built  on  the 
latest  scientific  principles,  having  no 
valves,  which  is  a  marked  improvement, 
as  all  valves  are  liable  to  leak,  carbon¬ 
ize,  clog  up  or  overflow. 

By  simply  moving  a  knob  the  oil  is  au¬ 
tomatically  fed  to  a  small,  steel  burner 
bowl  or  retort,  where  it  is  instantly 
changed  into  gas,  which  is  drawn  up¬ 
wards  between  two  red  hot  perforated 
steel  chimneys,  thoroughly  mixed  with 
air  and  consumed,  giving1  a  bright  blue 
flame— hottest  gas  fire,  similar  in  color 
and  heating  power  to  natural  gas. 

This  invention  has  been  fully  protected 
in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  is  known  as 
the  HARRISON  VALVELESS,  WICK¬ 
LESS,  AUTOMATIC  OIL-GAS  GENERA¬ 
TOR — the  only  one  yet  discovered  that 
consumes  the  carbon  and  by-products  or 
the  oil.  .  .  T_ 

The  extremelv  small  amount  of  Kero¬ 
sene  Oil  that  is  needed  to  produce  so 
large  a  volume  of  gas  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  economical  fuels  on  earth  and  the 
reason  for  the  great  success  of  this  Gen¬ 
erator  is  based  on  the  well-known  fact  of 
the  enormous  expansiveness  of  oil-gas 
when  mixed  with  oxygen  or  common  air. 

Oil-gas  is  proving  so  cheap  that  15c  to 
30c  a  week  should  furnish  fuel  gas  for 
cooking  for  a  small  family. 

Kerosene  oil  from  which  oil-gas  is 
made  may  be  purchased  in  every  grocery 
— ’S  cheap  and  a  gallon  of  it  will  furnish 
a  hot,  blue  flame  gas  fire  in  the  burner 
for  about  18  hours,  and  as  a  stove  is  only 
used  3  or  4  hours  a  day  in  most  families 
for  cooking,  the  expense  of  operating 
would  be  but  little. 

In  addition  to  its  cheapness  is  added 
the  comfort,  cleanliness — absence  of  soot, 
coal,  dirt,  ashes,  etc. 

What  pleasure  to  just  turn  on  the  oil — 
light  the  gas — a  hot  Are  ready  to  cook. 
When  through,  turn  it  off.  Just  think;  a 
little  kerosene  oil— one  match — light — a 
beautiful  blue  gas  flame — hottest  fire — 
always  ready — quick  meals — a  gas  stove 
in  your  home. 

It  generates  the  gas  only  as  needed — 
Is  not  complicated,  but  simple — easily 
operated,  and  another  feature  is  its  PER¬ 
FECT  SAFETY. 

NOT  DANGEROUS  LIKE  GASOLINE 

And  liable  to  explode  and  cause  fire  at 
any  moment.  This  stove  is  so  safe  that 
you  could  drop  a  match  in  the  oil  tank 
and  it  would  go  out. 

This  Oil-Gas  Stove  does  any  kind  of 
cooking  that  a  coal  or  gas  range  will  do 
— invaluable  for  the  kitchen,  laundry — 


summer  cottage  —  washing  —  ironing  — 
camping,  etc.  Splendid  for  canning  fruit 
—with  a  portable  oven  placed  over  the 
burner  splendid  baking  can  be  done. 

Another  Important  Feature 

Is  the  invention  of  a  small  Radiator 
Attachment  which  if  placed  over  the 
burner  makes  a  desirable  heating  stove 
during  the  fall  and  winter  so  that  the 
old  cook  stove  may  be  done  away  with 
entirely. 

While  at  the  factory  in  Cincinnati  the 
writer  was  shown  thousands  of  letters 
from  customers  who  were  using  this 
wonderful  oil-gas  stove,  showing  that  it 
is  not  an  experiment  but  a  positive  suc¬ 
cess  and  giving  splendid  satisfaction  and 
as  a  few  extracts  may  be  interesting  to 
our  readers  we  produce  them: 

L.  S.  Norris,  of  Vt.,  writes:  “The  Har¬ 
rison  Oil-Gas  Generators  are  wonderful 
savers  of  fuel— at  least  50%  to  75%  over 
wood  and  coal.” 

Mr.  H.  Howe,  of  N.  Y.,  writes:  “I  find 
the  Harrison  is  the  first  and  only  perfect 
oil-gas  stove  I  have  ever  seen — so  sim¬ 
ple  anyone  can  safely  use  it.  It  is  what 
I  have  wanted  for  years.  Certainly  a 
blessing  to  human  kind.” 

Mr.  E.  D.  Arnold,  of  Nebr.,  writes: 
“That  he  saved  $4.25  a  month  for  fuel 
by  using  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove. 
That  his  gas  range  cost  him  $5.50  per 
month  and  the  Harrison  only  $1.25  per 
month.” 

J.  A.  Shafer,  of  Pa.,  writes:  “The  Har¬ 
rison  Oil-Gas  Stove  makes  an  intense 
heat  from  a  small  quantity  of  oil — en¬ 
tirely  free  from  smoke  or  smell — great 
improvement  over  any  other  oil  stove. 
Has  a  perfect  arrangement  for  combus¬ 
tion — can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
a  natural  gas  fire.” 

Mr.  H.  B.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  writes: 
“I  congratulate  you  on  such  a  grand  in¬ 
vention  to  aid  the  poor  in  this  time  of 
high  fuel.  The  mechanism  is  so  simple — 
easily  operated- — no  danger.  The  color  of 
the  gas  flame  is  beautiful  dark  blue, 
and  so  hot  seems  almost  double  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  gasoline.” 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Hamilton  writes:  “Am  de¬ 
lighted — Oil-Gas  Stoves  so  much  nicer 
and  cheaper  than  others — no  wood,  coal, 
ashes,  smoke,  no  pipe,  no  wick,  cannot 
explode.” 

Hon.  Ira  Eble,  J.  P.,  of  Wis.,  writes: 
“Well  pleased  with  the  Harrison — far 
ahead  of  gasoline.  No  smoke  or  dirt — no 
trouble.  Is  perfectly  safe — no  danger  of 
explosion  like  gasoline.” 

Chas.  L.  Bendeke,  of  N. 
Y„  writes:  “It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  be  the  owner  of 
your  wonderful  Oil-Gas 
Stove — no  coal  yard, 
plumbing  —  ashes  or 
dust.  One  match  lights 


ALL  SIZES 

the  stove  and  in  10  minutes  breakfast  is 
ready.  No  danger  from  an  explosion — no 
smoke — no  dirt — simply  turn  it  off  and 
expense  ceases.  For  cheapness  it  has  no 
equal.” 

Agents  are  doing  fine — Making  big  money. 
WONDERFUL  QUICK  SELLER. 

Geo.  Robertson,  of  Maine,  writes:  “Am 
delighted  with  Oil  Gas,  so  are  my  friends 
— took  12  orders  in  3  days.” 

A.  B.  Slimp,  of  Texas,  writes:  “I  want 
the  agency — in  a  day  and  a  half  took 
over  a  dozen  orders.” 

Edward  Wilson,  of  Mo.,  writes:  “The 
Harrison  very  satisfactory — Sold  5  stoves 
first  day  I  had  mine.” 

J.  H.  Halman,  of  Tenn.,  writes:  “Al¬ 
ready  have  7  0  orders.” 

This  is  certainly  a  good  chance  for  our 
readers  to  make  money  this  summer. 
Hundreds  'of  other  prominent  people 
highly  endorse  and  recommend  oil-gas 
fuel  and  there  certainly  seems  to  be  no 


doubt  that  it  is  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  over  other  stoves. 

The  writer  personally  saw  these  Oil- 
Gas  Stoves  in  operation — in  fact,  uses 
one  in  his  own  home — is  delighted  with 
its  workings,  and  after  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  can.  say  to  our  readers  that 
this  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove  made  by 
the  Cincinnati  firm  is  the  only  perfect 
burner  of  its  kind. 

It  is  made  in  three  sizes:  1,  2  or  3  gen¬ 
erators  to  a  stove.  They  are  made  of 
steel  throughout — thoroughly  tested  be¬ 
fore  shipping — sent  out  complete — ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  received — nicely  fljn- 
ished  with  nickel  trimmings  and  as  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  about  it  to  wear 
out,  they  should  last  for  years.  They 
seem  to  satisfy  and  delight  every  user 
and  the  makers  fully  guarantee  them. 


HOW  TO  GET  ONE 

All  our  lady  readers  who  want  to  en¬ 
joy  the  pleasures  of  a  gas  stove — the 
cheapest,  cleanest  and  safest  fuel — save 
1-3  to  1-2  on  fuel  bills  and  do  their  cook¬ 
ing,  baking,  ironing  and  canning  fruit  at 
small  expense  should  have  one  of  these 
remarkable  stoves. 

Space  prevents  a  more  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  these  oil-gas  stoves  will  bear 
out  the  most  exacting  demand  for  dur¬ 
ability  and  satisfactory  properties. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  only  makers, 
The  World  Mfg.  Co.,  ««58  World  Illdg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  ask  for  their  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet  describing  this  inven¬ 
tion  and  also  letters  from  hundreds  of 
delighted  users  you  will  receive  much 
valuable  information. 

The  price  of  these  Stoves  is  remarkably 
low,  only  $3.25  up.  And  it  is  indeed  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  where  that  amount  of 
money  could  be  invested  in  anything  else 
that  would  bring  such  saving  in  fuel 
bills,  so  much  good  health  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  our  wives. 

DON’T  FAIL  TO  WRITE  TODAY 

For  full  information  regarding  this 
splendid  invention. 

The  World  Mfg.  Co.  is  composed  of 
prominent  business  men  of  Cincinnati, 
are  perfectly  responsible  and  reliable, 
capital  $100,000.00  and  will  do  just  as 
they  agree.  The  stoves  are  just  as  rep¬ 
resented  and  fully  warranted. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  for  Catalogue. 

$40.00  Weekly  and  Expenses. 

The  firm  offers  splendid  inducements 
to  agents,  and  an  energetic  man  or 
woman  having  spare  time  can  get  a 
good  position  paying  big  wages  by  writ¬ 
ing  them  at  once  and  mentioning  this 
paper. 

A  wonderful  wave  of  excitement  has 
swept  over  the  country,  for  where  shown 
these  Oil-Gas  Stoves  have  caused  great 
excitement.  Oil-Gas  fuel  is  so  economi¬ 
cal  and  delightful  that  the  Sales  of  these 
Stoves  last  month  were  enormous  and 
the  factory  is  rushed  with  thousands  of 
orders. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  spare  time, 
or  are  out  of  employment  and  others  are 
not  making  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
we  advise  them  to  write  to  the  firm  and 
secure  an  agency  for  this  invention.  Ex¬ 
hibit  this  stove  before  8  or  10  people 
and  you  excite  their  curiosity  and  should 
be  able  to  sell  5  or  8  and  make  $10  to 
$15  a  day.  Why  should  people  live  in 
penury  or  suffer  hardships  for  the  want 
of  plenty  of  money  when  an  opportunity 
of  this  sort  is  open? 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Forsythia  Blooms. — Early  blooming 
shrubs  have  been  exceedingly  attractive 
this  season.  Cool  and  cloudy  weather 
favors  gradual  development  and  deliber¬ 
ate  opening  of  blooms,  allowing  them  to 
gain  greater  size  and  better  coloring  than 
if  hurried  by  dry  heat.  Forsythia  blooms 
— Golden  bells  as  they  are  often  termed 
— were  noticeably  larger  and  more  per¬ 
fect  than  for  many  years.  They  were 
most  freely  produced  and  lasted  long, 
making  a  brilliant  and  cheerful  effect  at 
a  particularly  trying  season.  Fig.  257  is 
a  good  example  of  the  freedom  of  bloom 
of  Fortune’s  variety  of  Forsythia  sus- 


FORSYT11 1 A  BLOOMS.  NATURAL  SIZE 
Fig.  257. 

pensa,  but  utterly  fails  to  indicate  the 
lightness  and  grace  with  which  the  bells 
are  carried  on  the  swaying  branches.  The 
two  most  cultivated  species,  Forsythia 
suspensa  and  F.  viridissima,  are  very 
graceful  in  habit,  the  former  often  droop¬ 
ing  over  and  rooting  at  the  tips  of  the 
twigs.  Viridissima  is  most  upright  in 
growth,  and  more  abundantly  floriferous, 
but  the  blooms  are  smaller  and  the  yel¬ 
low  coloring  rather  less  pure  than  in  the 
other  species.  Both  are  highly  desirable 
hardy  shrubs,  easily  grown  under  the 
most  ordinary  conditions  and  practically 
free  from  disease  and  insect  pests.  The 
home  yard  without  its  Golden  bell  shrub 
lacks  its  chief  early  Spring  ornament. 
The  flowers  come  in  May,  and  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  clean,  handsome,  bright  green 
fcjiage  that  lasts  unchanged  until  late 
Fall.  Fortune’s  variety  is  probably  the 
best,  if  only  a  single  specimen  is  wanted. 
It  may  be  had  at  low  cost  from  any 
nursery. 


Don’t  Prune  Too  Much. — Few  shrubs 
are  so  frequently  pruned  to  hideousness 
as  the  bright  and  graceful  Forsythias. 
When  the  tree  butcher  makes  his  annual 
rounds,  whether  in  public  or  private  em¬ 
ploy,  it  is  on  them  he  is  certain  to  wreak 
his  utmost  ill  taste.  These  pliant  shrubs, 
with  their  arching  branches  and  pendu¬ 
lous  twigs,  on  which  the  flowers  are 
borne,  are  chopped  back  into  stiff  broom¬ 
like  shapes,  the  flowering  wood  being 
usually  nearly  cut  away  in  the  process. 
The  result  is  so  forbidding  as  to  injure 
this  lovely  plant  in  public  estimation. 
Forsythias  thrive  best  and  look  best  when 
allowed  to  grow  at  will.  The  occasional 
removal  of  old  and  weak  branches  is  all 
that  is  needed.  We  know  a  clump  almost 
20  feet  in  diameter  that  has  been  spread¬ 
ing  for  many  years  in  low  rich  soil  by 
the  tips  of  the  loaded  branches  rolling 
over  in  the  sward  and  rooting.  It  is  a 
glorious  mass  of  color  in  Spring.  So 
much  space  is  not  needed  for  good  effect, 
but  care  should  be  taken  in  planting  to 
find  situations  that  are  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed  for  years.  The  best  places  for 
Forsythias  are  near  buildings,  trellises 
and  pergolas  where  their  free  growth  can 
find  suitable  background  and  partial  sup¬ 
port.  -  v 

Wiiat  Will  the  Harvest  Be? — We 
are  now  far  enough  along  in  the  fruit 
season  to  appreciate  crop  prospects.  Of 
all  the  orchard  fruits  peaches  appear  lo¬ 
cally  the  most  promising.  The  blooming 
period  was  so  unusually  cold  and  incle¬ 
ment  that  hopes  of  a  fair  set  were  faint 
indeed.  There  were  few  dangerous 
frosts,  but  the  skies  were  so  chill  and 
I  loomy  that  bees  and  winged  insects 
scarcely  made  their  appearance  about  the 
blooms.  The  result  shows  that  the  peach 
blossom  is  practically  independent  of  in¬ 
sect  visitors  for  pollination.  The  set  of 
most  commercial  varieties  is  excellent, 
and  in  vigorous  young  trees  or  cut  back 
older  ones  rather  too  heavy.  There  is 
little  tendency  to  drop  up  to  the  end  of 
June.  There  is  some  leaf  curl,  especially 
in  Elberta  and  Chinese  varieties,  where 
oil  insecticides  were  used  for  spraying, 
but  practically  none  where  lime-sulphur 
was  applied.  Spraying  for  scale  is 
spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  no 
one  expects  peaches  unless  his  trees  are 
cleared  of  the  dangerous  pest.  Taken  all 
together  peaches  appear  about  as  promis¬ 
ing  in  central  New  Jersey  as  in  any  lo¬ 
cality  from  which  reports  have  come. 
Plum  blossoms,  however,  were  far  less 
able  to  withstand  buffeting  from  the  chill 
winds,  and  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  light 
and  scattering.  A  better  showing  among 
Japan  varieties  on  high  ground  would  in¬ 
dicate  positive  injury  by  frost  on  low 
lands.  Native  kinds  are  near  to  complete 
failure.  They  are  hardy  enough,  but  the 
flimsy  blooms  need  fair  weather  and  in¬ 
sect  he’p  to  insure  pollination.  Pears  do 
not  promise  well.  The  set  is  poor  and 
dropping  continues.  Kieffer  had  an  enor¬ 
mous  bloom,  but  it  is  known  to  be  nearly 
self-sterile,  and  so  little  help  was  had 
from  insects  jn  transferring  pollen  from 
other  kinds  that  the  crop  is  sure  to  be 
light,  though  it  may  turn  out  of  good 
size  and  quality.  Bartlett  trees,  where 
healthy  and  free  from  scale,  are  fairly 
well  covered.  Apples  generally  were  fa¬ 
vored  with  better  chances  at  blooming 
time,  though  there  are  reports  of  injury 
to  hud  and  young  fruits  by  frosts.  There 
should  be  fractional  yields,  especially 
among  early  varieties,  where  the  trees  did 
not  overbear  last  year.  Quinces  will  gen¬ 
erally  fail  and  commercial,  cherry  varieties 
do  not  hold  much  promise,  though  late 
blooming  individuals  of  the  Mazzard  class 
show  occasional  well-filled  branches. 

Small  Fruits  are  distinctly  more 
premising.  Strawberries  are  now  with 
us — nearly  three  weeks  late,  it  is  true,  but 
in  fair  quantity  and  good  quality.  Though 
regarded  as  a  cool-weather  plant,  the 
strawberry  got  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
this  Spring,  and  has  undoubtedly  been 
harmed  by  the  long-continued  low  tem¬ 
perature.  Many  plantings  have  set  enor¬ 
mous  crops,  but  may  not  be  able  to  carry 
them  through,  as  runners  are  already  be¬ 
ing  sent  out  by  varieties  that  normally 
do  not  begin  to  propagate  until  the  ber¬ 
ries  have  ripened.  This  division  of  en¬ 
ergy  is  unusual,  and  the  result  will  be  of 
interest.  From  present  indications  straw¬ 
berry  pickings  that  ordinarily  end  at  the 
beginning  of  July  will  extend  far  into 
the  month.  Gooseberries  are  well  loaded 
and  appear  in  best  condition.  Currant 
blooms  were  injured  by  untimely  freezes 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  and  the 
yield  will  be  light.  Rubus  fruits  are 
showing  fine  bloom,  and  the  outlook  is 
hopeful.  Some  Cuthbert  raspberry  blocks 
that  appeared  to  have  been  severely  in¬ 
jured  by  February  freezes,  have  broken 
out  better  than  anticipated,  and  may  give 
fair  returns.  Blackberries  and  dewberries 
have  apparently  benefited  by  the  cool 
Spring,  and  are  loaded  with  bloom. 
Grapes  promise  better  than  for  the  last 
three  years.  Blooms  have  not  opened, 
June  22,  but  the  bud  clusters  are  full  and 


abundant.  Much  depends  on  the  abund¬ 
ance  and  behavior  of  the  Rose  chafers 
that  have  just  made  their  appearance.  If 
the  abnormal  season  has  appreciably  re¬ 
duced  this  scourge  it  will  occasion  sincere 
gratitude.  A  minor  but  appreciated  fruit 
is  the  Juneberry,  which  promised  a  good 
crop  again  this  year.  The  Success  va¬ 
riety  is  especially  well-filled.  w.  v.  f. 
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DON’T  spend  time  or 
money  on  a  cheap 
tank  ■when  the  CALD¬ 
WELL  TANK  costa  no 
more  and  wcui  sand  lasts 
much  longer.  Ked  Gulf 
Cypress  and  scientific 
hooping  make  our  tanks 
leak-proof,  wear-proof 
ami  decay-proof. 

Thousands  sold  to 
prove  it,  with  many 
right  in  your  vicinity. 
Ask  for  references  and 
illustrated  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gab  Engines. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Outs  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 
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Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in. deep,  14  in. 
"'■do.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  wood, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 

_  Send  for  circulars  to  the 

QUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  39  Main  St..  Hfgganum.  Conn. 
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Hay  Press. 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

38  styles  and  sizes  of 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand-  , 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating.  H 
Don’t  buy  until  youH 
seethe  Eli  catalogue.  ^ 

Mailed  free.  •  Write 
for  it  today.  ^ 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St„  Quincy,  Ills. 


BALES' Volt  HAY 


Say  “Baler  Book”  on  a  postal  to  us  and  wo  I 
will  send  you  free  a  book  telling  tho  results  of 
our  experience  since  1807  making  hay  presses. 
You  want  prolit,  so  should  spend  a  penny  to  1 
learn  about  our  Gem  Full  Circle  Steel  Baler  and  [ 
how  we  save  you  about  $25  in  price  and  sell  you  ] 
a  press  which  will  save  you  as  much  more  each  I 
year  in  repairs  and  do  tho  most  work.  Patent  | 
power  head,  short  trip  lever  arms,  long  plung¬ 
er  stroke  with  quick  rebound,  large  feed  open¬ 
ing  and  two  charges  for  each  round  of  tho 
team  are  ad-  vantages  of  our  presses. 


HAY  presses 

■  ,r'  *  THE  HENDRICKS 

Press  will  Earn  its  Cost  in  One 
Season.  A  postal  with  your  name  and 
prv  j,  address  on  the  back 
Ijisfhi  will  bring  you  our 
SpU  7*  Free  Catalog. 

aiWD.B.  Hendricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MOBLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


f  Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

Kill  San  Joso  Scale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  ^Whale^OU1111  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.Dept.of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 
^rigma^^Hiker^jii^^^Fron^SU^^hnadelghia^ 


Use  Fairmount  Brand 

Concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture 

To  one  gallon  add  49  gallons  of  water 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Only  makers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory, 

N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTCDO 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LIIO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR'L  WORKS.  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Galvanized  Iron  Tanks 

9,  12  and  15 
barrel  capacity. 
Light,  Durable, 
inexpensive. 

BOWEN  &  QUICK 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


We 
Pay 
The 
Freight 


TWENTY  TO  ONE 

We’d  rather  get  twenty  small  orders 
than  one  big  order  for  same  amount  of 

ALL  No.  9  STEEL  WIRE 

Empire  Fence 

Because  It  makes  more  farmers 
acquainted  with  It. 

We  want  you  to  know  about  this 
fence.  Knowing  Empire 
fence  makes  the  sales. 

We  want  a  small 
order.  E  M  P  ]  RE 
fence  sold  you  at  wholesale, all 
ready  to  staple  to  posts.  We  guar¬ 
antee  It.  Write  today  for  more 
Information  about  the  No.  9  wire. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan 


BEST  GATE 


FARMER,  STOCKMAN,  POULTRYMAN  AND  CITY  RESIDENT 

MADE  IN  WOOD  OK  GALVANIZED  STEEL. 

The  Weston  Gate  slides  and  swings,  does  not  bind,  sag  nor 
drag,  works  easily  as  a  door,  does  away  wifh  extra  walk  gat**s; 
endorsed  by  hundreds  of  Farmers.  Yon  can  buy  our  attach¬ 
ments,  make  your  own  gates  and  save  money.  We  pay  freight 
and  sell  on  trial.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  32,  NORTH  DOVER,  OHIO. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
Stony  ground 
and  on  side  hill. 
Digs  every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  evory  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

85  Warren  St.,  New  York.  289  Franklin  St,,  Boiton. 

40  Pearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craifj  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  ” 

Amargura  9C,  Haraua,  Cuba. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — Here  we  are  at  the  end 
of  June  calling  for  a  good  shower.  Part 
of  our  strawberries  are  on  soil  where 
this  fruit  never  should  be  planted.  It  is 
hard  and  stiff,  lacking  in  humus.  After 
a  week  or  so  of  hot  sun  this  soil  bakes 
like  a  brick.  The  plants  having  made  a 
heavy  growth  during  the  wet  season  can¬ 
not  get  water  to  mature  their  fruit.  Right 
now,  however,  the  soil  that  is  full  of  de¬ 
caying  humus,  holds  water  so  well  that  a 
dig  of  the  hoe  sends  up  damp  and  dark 
soil.  It  has  taken  me  some  years  fully 
to  realize  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  a  soil 
full  of  humus  if  you  want  strawberries. 
Our  strawberry  crop  will  be  light.  T  hat 
late  frost  did  us  more  harm  than  I  thought. 
President  seems  to  be  particularly  liable  to 
frost  injury.  I  banked  on  Excelsior  this 
year  for  a  very  early  berry.  It  seems  to 
be  a  little  ahead  of  Michel’s  Early  but 
with  us  is  sour  as  a  pickle — too  sour  ex¬ 
cept  for  canning.  I  have  never  known  the 
wild  strawberries  to  be  as  large  as  they 
are  this  year.  There  are  several  spots  on 
the  hills  where  the  wild  fruit  will  aver¬ 
age  nearly  as  large  as  some  cultivated 
varieties.  .  .  .  We  drilled  the  carrots 
between  the  rows  of  Spring-set  straw¬ 
berries  on  June  17.  I  would  not  think  of 
doing  this  if  the  berries  were  to  run  in 
matted  rows.  We  follow  the  hill  system — 
leaving  about  five  strong  plants  to  each 
one  set  and  cutting  off  all  other  runners. 

In  this  way  we  have  space  enough  left  for 
the  carrots  and  can  use  the  cultivators 
until  late  in  the  season.  I  have  spoken 
of  another  strawberry  field  with  plants  set 
five  feet  apart  and  onions  drilled  in  be¬ 
tween.  It  hurts  my  feelings  to  give  things 
up,  but  after  trying  my  best  to  make  the 
onions  do  their  duty  I  give  it  up.  We 
shall  cultivate  the  whole  space  between  the 
strawberry  rows,  clean  it  nicely  and  drill 
carrots.  Our  onion  crop  is  thus  admitted 
to  be  a  total  failure.  But  why  carrots? 
All  signs  point  to  a  short  gram  crop, 
which  means  awful  prices  for  us.  I  must 
do  all  I  can  to  cut  my  bills  down.  It  will 
not  do  to  plant  corn  or  some  high-grow¬ 
ing  crop  among  the  berries,  as  the  latter 
would  suffer.  Of  all  roots  for  cow  or 
horse  feed  I  know  of  none  better  than 
carrots.  With  idle  horses  in  Winter  I 
can  keep  them  in  good  condition  on  corn- 
fodder,  carrots,  and  a  little  wheat  bran. 
We  are  also  sowing  yellow  turnips  and 
mangels,  but  for  the  strawberry  beds  the 
carrots  seem  best.  ...  I  have  been 
debating  what  to  do  with  my  three  acres 
of  wheat,  which  is  in  good  condition. 
Shall  I  let  it  go  to  grain  or  cut  it  early 
for  hay?  In  the  former  case  I  should 
have  a  good  lot  of  grain  for  chicken  feed 
and  good  straw  for  the  strawberries.  If  I 
cut  it  now  I  shall  have  four  tons  or  more 
of  good  hay,  which  I  could  not  buy  in 
market  for  less  than  $100.  I  shall  also 
gain  nearly  three  weeks  in  getting  the 
stubble  plowed  under  and  planted  to  corn 
and  cabbage.  This  may  make  all  the 
difference  this  year  between  a  crop  of 
grain  and  none  at  all  on  the  corn.  So  I 
shall  cut  the  grain  for  hay,  and  the  first 
cutting  of  Alfalfa  will  come  at  about  the 
same  time.  .  .  .  When  a  man  is  doing 

gardening  the  question  of  how  far  he  can 
go  in  double  cropping  is  sure  to  come  up. 
If  we  have  a  good  piece  of  ground,  and 
fill  it  full  of  manure,  it  seems  like  a  great 
loss  to  let  the  plants  stand  far  apart  as 
we  do  in  field  culture.  Why  not  crowd 
them  and  thus  get  more  off  each  square 
rod?  My  experience  shows  that  this 
scheme  may  result  in  great  success  or 
awful  failure — depending  on  the  care  you 
give  the  soil.  The  more  you  crowd  the 
plants  the  more  hoe  and  finger  work  you 
must  give,  and  that  is  where  most  people 
fall  down.  I  have  a  patch  of  hand- 
planted  and  hand-worked  potatoes  that 
bid  fair  to  give  three  times  the  yield  of 
ordinary  field  culture.  1  hey  are  planted 
two  feet  by  one,  and  have  been  kept  clean. 
Our  bush  fruits  we  planted  in  rows  six 
feet  apart.  Between  the  plants  in  the  rows 
we  have  early  cabbage  or  Golden  Bantam 
sweet  corn — doing  well.  Between  the 
rows  we  have  drilled  two  rows  of  yellow 
turnips  after  cultivating  the  ground  thor¬ 
oughly  six  times.  After  cultivating  pota¬ 
toes  (in  rows  three  feet  apart)  eight  times 
and  hoeing  twice  we  shall  plant  sweet  corn 
between  the  rows.  On  another  part  of 
the  lower  field  we  have  currants  in  rows 
eight  feet  apart  and  three  feet  in  the  row. 
Between  the  currant  plants  are  strawber¬ 
ries.  Between  the  currant  rows  are  pota¬ 
toes  with  sweet  corn  growing  between 


potato  plants  every  five  feet.  In  every 
other  potato  row  are  young  peach  trees. 
They  have  all  been  well  fertilized,  and  I 
have  cultivated  between  the  potatoes  and 
currants  nine  times  already,  and  hoed 
twice.  It  looks  now  as  if  we  should  get 
good  pay  for  the  time  and  toil  we  have 
plastered  on  this  piece  of  ground,  but  I 
well  know  that  if  we  let  it  alone  for  a 
short  time  we  should  have  an  awful  failure. 


A  Woman’s  Plowing. — This  note  is 
from  an  ex-teacher  in  Massachusetts,  who 
has  taken  a  farm  where  she  raises  chick¬ 
ens,  and  wants  to  grow  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  : 

I  have  before  now  written  you  of  my 
attempts  at  farming.  The  out-of-door  life 
has  given  me  strength,  even  if  it  hasn't 
filled  my  purse.  Help  is  so  scarce  here  that 
it  is  hard  to  get  a  man  to  do  anything 
The  only  way  I  could  get  any  plowing  done 
this  year  was  to  use  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
on  land  previously  cultivated  for  two  years. 

A  Danish  woman  helps  me  do  the  cultivating. 
From  your  .notes  on  page  463  I  wondered 
if  it  would  be  possible  for  me  with  the  help 
of  this  Danish  woman,  my  horse  weighing 
from  000  to  1,000  pounds,  and  the  “Wonder 
plow  trucks,”  to  do  my  own  plowing.  Do 
you  think  it  would? 

There  is  a  hard  problem.  “Plowing” 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  one  horse 
is  not  very  satisfactory  to  land  or  crops. 

It  might  fit  soil  roughly  for  grass  or 
grain,  but  garden  crops  need  deeper  work. 
We  find  the  trucks  very  satisfactory  with 
our  team  and  soil  and  we  could  hardly  get 
along  without  them.  I  have  not  tried  them 
with  a  one-horse  plow,  but  the  manufac¬ 
turers  claim  they  will  work  with  it.  That 
horse  is  rather  light  for  plowing  hard 
ground,  but  I  think  the  trucks  will  enable 
you  to  turn  the  soil  over.  Don’t  try  to  do 
too  much  at  a  time,  and,  if  you  can,  train 
the  horse  to  walk  slowly.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  say  they  will  send  the  trucks  on 
trial. 

A  Woman’s  Farm  Problem. — As  I  go 
about  the  country,  or  hear  from  people 
who  feel  they  can  talk  without  reserve, 

I  meet  people  with  hard  problems.  Some 
of  them  deal  with  the  stern  question  of 
providing  the  daily  supply  of  bread  and 
butter.  With  others  this  question  does 
not  press  hard,  but  other  things  crowd  in 
upon  life  with  fearful  force.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  from  a  private  letter 
from  a  Western  State  that  we  may  know 
the  farm  problem  which  confronts  one 
woman.  The  Massachusetts  teacher  wants 
to  plow  a  few  acres,  the  western  woman 
wants  to  maintain  that  excellent  farm,  but 
is  denied  by  affliction  the  power  to  do  it 
as  she  would  like: 

This  woman  lost  her  hearing  when  she 
was  a  little  girl,  and  so  feels  she  cannot 
assume  the  management  herself,  as  she  might 
otherwise  do.  She  loves  the  farm  because 
it  has  been  her  home  all  her  life;  because 
her  father  planned  and  laid  out  the  fields, 
put  up  the  buildings,  set  out  the  now  tower¬ 
ing  shade  trees,  and  planted  the  orchard  and 
small  fruit  garden.  The  spirits  of  loved  ones 
seem  to  hover  about  this  place,  and  makes 
the  woman  feel  at  home.  Also  this  woman 
loves  farming'.  She  has  studied  art,  hut  to 
her  eyes  there  are  no  sights  more  beautiful 
than  waving  fields  of  grain,  clean  from  all 
weeds :  long  and  well-kept  rows  of  corn ; 
and  a  wide-spread  garden  where  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables  mingle  in  neighborly 
profusion.  Also  this  woman  believes  in  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  not  the  scrubs  which  the  ordinary 
tenant  is  contented  with.  The  tenant  can¬ 
not  afford  “thoroughbreds,”  so  what  is  the 
woman  to  do  ?  And  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  this  woman  believes  with  all  her  heart 
and  with  all  her  soul  and  with  all  her  might, 
in  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
soils;  and  the  average  tenant  believes  In 
skinning  the  land  for  all  it  is  worth.  I  do 
reallv  think  that  every  land  owner  should 
keep  the  soil  in  such  condition  that  future 
generations  may  derive  as  much  benefit  frpm 
it  as  did  the  pioneers  who  upturned  the 
virgin  soil.  I  know  that  if  given  proper 
care,  one  acre  might  produce  as  much  as  two 
acres  now  do,  and  I  do  believe  in  purebred 
stock,  but  unless  I  can  secure  an  honest,  cap¬ 
able  and  up-to-date  manager  I  cannot  hope 
to  keep  the  farm  from  depreciating  in  value. 

Now  there  are  parts  of  that  letter,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  soil  and  the  love  of  the  fai  in 
which  might  well  occupy  your  mind  for 
half  a  dozen  Sunday  afternoons  on  the 
hill.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  read 
a  clearer  statement  of  what  I  call  the 
duty  which  a  farmer  owes  to  his  soil  and 
his  home.  Let  a  man  with  strength  and 
energy  have  this  ambition,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  not  be  a  hard  one,  for  such  a 
man  would  only  need  to  put  on  his  armor 
and  fight.  With  this  woman,  however,  the 
task  seems  wellnigh  overpowering.  I  can 
realize  just  how  she  feels.  Will  not  some 
of  you  western  farmers  tell  us  what  can 
be  done? 

Windmills.— Here  is  a  question,  from 
Maine,  which  needs  general  discussion: 

Aside  from  the  vagaries  of  the  wind,  are 
there  anv  “outs”  or  objections  to  the  power 
windmills?  We  have  been  making  quite  care¬ 
ful  experiments  with  charcoal  for  the  chicks 
this  Spring  and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  bring  up  a  flock  of  chicks  again  with¬ 
out  a  liberal  supply.  f.  c.  c. 

Our  mill  has  now  been  in  operation 
seven  years.  There  have  been  no  costs 
for  repairs  in  that  time,  except  a  small 
chain.  The  mill  has  worked  steadily 
whenever  the  wind  blew.  Our  mill  does 
nothing  but  pump  water  but  it  does  this 


so  well  that  only  three  times  during  the 
past  year  have  our  tanks  run  dry.  This 
was  partly  our  own  fault  for  not  utilizing 
the  wind  as  we  should.  I  hear  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  power  mills  except  that  they  are 
slow  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  Of 
course  no  one  could  depend  on  them  for 
filling  a  silo  or  generating  electricity,  for 
they  might  stand  idle  just  when  needed. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  gas  engines.  Peo¬ 
ple  want  something  that  has  povver  always 
on  tap — they  don’t  like  to  wait — -though 
sometimes  they  have  to  wait  until  the  gas 
engine  gets  ready  to  wake  up.  I  regard 
my  windmill  as  a  faithful  old  friend.  If 
anyone  can  put  up  other  objections  to 
wind  power  I  should  like  to  hear  them. 
We  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
after  using  charcoal  for  chicks  and  going 
through  several  attacks  of  white  scours. 

Patents. — Now  and  then  I  have  ques¬ 
tions  like  the  following: 

Will  you  let  me  know  just  how  I  must  go 
to  work  to  patent  a  sap  spout  which  I  have 
made  a  drawing  of?  I  noticed  that  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours  who  tapped  thousands  of  trees 
lost  a  great  many  pails  of  sap  and  also  pan 
covers.  This  sap  spout  I  have  in  mind  is 
perfect.  It  cannot  slip  cover  or  pail  either. 

A.  M.  T. 

I  am  not  a  patent  lawyer,  and  probably 
couldn’t  invent  a  new  machine  that  could 
stand  the  test.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
mere  conception  of  an  idea  is  not  patent¬ 
able.”  A  thing  might  be  new  and  useful 
and  yet  of  such  a  character  that  no  patent 
could  be  given.  Who  decides  this?  The 
patent  office  at  Washington.  You. or  your 
agent  must  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  at  Washington.  You  send  draw¬ 
ings  or  models  if  required.  There  are 
in  the  patent  office  a  number  of  exam¬ 
iners  who  will  look  up  the  records  and 
decide  whether  your  sap  spout  is  new  and 
useful.  There  may  be  something  just  like 
it  already  on  file,  or  they  may  consider  it 
no  improvement  over  others.  If  these  men 
find  no  objection  to  granting  the  patent  it 
will  be  given.  If  they  do  find  objection 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  explain  or  argue 
further.  If  the  examiners  refuse  the  pat¬ 
ent  you  will  have  the  right  to  appeal  if 
you  care  to.  While  some  inventors  deal 
directly  with  the  patent  office,  I  think  most 
of  them  now  hire  agents  or  patent  law¬ 
yers  to  do  the  work  for  them.  These 
men,  through  long  practice  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  know  just  what  to  do. 

Cold  Canning. — We  used  to  have  more 
questions  like  the  following  than  we  do 
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Guarantee  that  our  buggies  will 
stay  right  two  full  years,  backed 
by  |25,000  cash  bond.  Your 
money  back  if  erery  claim  Is 
not  proved. 
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now : 

I  have  recently  purchased  'a  formula  for 
preserving  fruit  and  vegetables  by  the  cold 
process.  Formula  calls  for  a  compound  ex¬ 
tract  of  salvx.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
this  compound  extract  of  salyx  is.  Can  it  he 
used  as  a  food  or  is  it  a  poisonous  drug? 

R.  A.  B. 

I  will  try  to  relieve  your  anxiety  by 
advising  you  to  throw  the  stuff  away  at 
once  where  nothing  can  eat  it,  and  then 
make  a  solemn  resolution  not  to  invest  in 
any  more  such  games.  The  “extract  of 
salyx”  I  understand  to  be  a  form  o i  salicylic 
acid  which  should  never  be  put  into  food. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  medicine  and 
before  the  pure  food  law  went  into  effect 
I  am  told  it  was  often  used  in  canned 
goods.  'Such  stuff  is  also  used  in  em¬ 
balming  fluids.  If  you  want  to  embalm 
your  fruit  you  might  try  this  “cold  pro¬ 
cess,”  but  not  any  for  me.  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  if  you  used  it  for  preserving 
food  and  then  tried  to  sell  this  food  where 
the  law  could  touch  you  you  would  be 
liable  to  arrest.  Let  the  “cold  process” 
alone.  If  you  want  canned  goods  follow 
the  good  old  plan  of  cooking  them  thor¬ 
oughly  and  putting  them  into  air-tight  jars 
while  they  are  red  hot.  h.  w.  c. 
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4  in.  wide,  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
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of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 
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|  Press  stands  on  Its  wheels  In  operation— no 
holes  to  dig.  Tyer  stands  up  to  do  h  Is  work;  no 
getting  down  In  the  dust,  mud  or  snow.  Positive, 
automatic  plunger  draw,  bridge  less  than  eight 
I  Inches  high.  Easily  and  quickly  set  for  work. 
Adapted  for  work  at  bank  barns.  Woalsobullda 
Belt  Power  Press.  Get  free  catalog  before  buying. 
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Carey’s  Roofing 


Barn  on 
Charles  Lexow’s  Farrfl 
Mitchell.  Illinois. 


The  CAREY  Idea :  ONE  Root  is  Enough 

DON’T  YOU  THINK  one  roof  ought  to  be  enough  for  any  building? 

Charles  Lexow,  of  Mitchell,  Ills.,  recently  became  a  convert  to  this 
Carey  Idea.  In  20  years  or  so,  doubtless  he  will  pay  the  sort  of  tribute  to 
Carey’s  Roofing  that  H.  L.  Bonta,  of  Harrodsburg,  Mercer  Co.,  Ky.,  does, 
when  he  wrote  us,  April  23rd  last : — “Some  15  or  18  years  ago ,  I  bought  Carey’s 
Hoofing  to  cover  a  large  bam.  The  Roofing  is  still  doing  good  service.” 


CAREY’S 


FLEXIBLE 

CEMENT 


ROOFING 


is  fire-resisting,  wind  and  waterproof;  will  not  Rot,  Rust,  Melt,  Break  or  Dry  Out.  It  is 
equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces;  is  easily  laid  on  new  buildings  or  over  leaky 
shingles  or  metal  roofs,  with  but  knife  and  hammer  as  tools. 

CAREY’S  ROOFING  is  composed  of  the  highest  grade  of  woolen  felt  of  our  own  manu¬ 
facture,  strong  East  Indian  burlap  and  our  own  highly  tempered  asphalt  cementcompound, 
all  compressed  into  compact,  always  flexible  sheets.  The  Carey  Patent  Lap  covers  and 
permanently  protects  nail-heads. 

Sold  and  shipped  direct  from  our  warehouses,  conveniently 
located.  Write  for  Sample  and  our  KOOK-HOOK — both  FREE. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.,  42  Wayne  Avenue,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

danger.  In  a  properly  conducted  Grange,  however,  this 
possibility  is  eliminated;  old  and  young  work  together, 
and  the  middle-aged  woman  finds  that  her  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  possess  a  social  value  of 
which  she  had  never  dreamed.  Many  a  hard-worked 
matron  who  has  felt  only  fit  for  the  background  finds 
herself  taking  an  active  part  in  Grange  affairs,  and 
developing  character  anew,  while  the  young  girl  realizes 
that  there  is  more  in  social  life  than  the  ability  to  dance 
a  two-step  or  play  indifferent  rag-time.  Great  are  the 
material  benefits  of  the  Grange,  but  the  moral  and  men¬ 
tal  benefits  are  still  greater,  and  not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  family,  old  and  young,  in 
well-ordered  social  union. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  6,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
k)  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  submit  that  no  one  is  satisfied  with  that  Jersey 
cattle  case  as  it  stands.  We  propose  that  members  of 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  ( who  realise  what  will  follow  if  noth¬ 
ing  is  done)  join  us  in  promoting  an  open  and  free 
investigation.  We  will  guarantee  that  the  case  for  Mr. 
Rogers  is  fully  presented:  We  make  the  definite  charge 
that  we  have  evidence  to  prove  that  animals  now  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  are  not  true. 

* 

We  have  advised  farmers  to  plant  flint  corn  at  this 
late  season  in  the  hope  of  making  a  corn  crop.  As 
all  know,  we  have  advised  the  use  of  cow  peas  for 
green  manuring.  Requests  are  coming  by  the  dozen 
for  Early  Canada  flint  corn.  We  have  hunted  among 
all  the  seedsmen,  but  they  have  sold  the  last  kernel. 
Cow  pea  seed  hqs  also  been  cleaned  up — there  is  none 
to  be  found.  We  had  no  idea  there  would  be  such 
a  demand  for  this  corn.  It  only  shows  how  desperate 
the  situation  is  for  many  corn  growers. 

* 

The  later  the  corn  and  the  poorer  the  crop  the 
greater  the  need  of  saving  every  particle  of  it  in  good 
condition.  This  is  the  year  for  a  silo  if  there  ever  was 
one.  No  one  will  claim  that  he  can  possibly  feed  dry 
cornstalks  as  profitably  as  he  could  the  same  stalks  well 
preserved  in  a  silo.  Many  of  us  are  not  likely  to  get 
much  more  than  stalks  in  our  cornfields.  It  will  depend 
upon  the  Fall,  but  unless  the  Hon.  John  Frost  lives 
fully  up  to  his  title  there  will  be  little  grain.  Frosted 
fodder  is  poor  stuff.  Get  it  into  a  silo !  You  may  find 
calamity  a  blessing  if  it  drives  you  to  silage. 

* 

In  the  Spring  of  1870  hay  sold  at  $40  to  $48  per  ton 
in  New  York.  The  following  August  the  price  had 
fallen  to  $14  to  $20.  T  his  year  these  extreme  prices 
have  not  been  reached,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  figures 
will  drop  so  rapidly.  Old  hay  seems  to  be  well  cleaned 
out.  The  season  has  been  so  cold  that  the  crop  is  far 
behind  in  growth,  and  will  not  be  ready  to  cut  until  at 
least  two  weeks  later  than  usual.  There  is  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  than  ever  before  for  good  hay,  and  farmers  are 
in  better  shape  than  formerly  for  holding  until  the  price 
suits  them.  Altogether  the  outlook  for  hay  farmers 
never  was  better.  Those  who  top-dressed  with  fertilizer 
or  manure  this  Spring  will  make  great  interest  on  their 
investment.  A  forkful  of  hay  is  about  like  a  dollar 
bill  this  year.  Most  of  us  can  handle  all  the  dollars  we 
are  likely  to  get  with  our  fingers.  The  hay  needs  the 
steel  fingers  of  hay  machinery  to  put  it  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  This  is  just  the  year  for  buying  haying  tools. 

* 

The  Grange  confers  many  social  benefits  upon  its 
members,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  mutual  inter¬ 
dependence  of  old  and  young.  In  many  rural  commu¬ 
nities  active  social  life  exists  among  the  young  only; 
the  elder  people  do  little  visiting,  and  attend  few  enter¬ 
tainments;  they  are  “laid  on  the  shelf.”  The  result 
is  not  good;  the  older  people  become  more  and  more 
fossilized,  while  the  younger,  relieved  from  any  re¬ 
straint,  are  free  to  pursue  their  frivolous  bent,  with, 
sometimes,  a  slackening  of  decorum  that  leads  to  moral 


We  continue  our  efforts  to  enlighten  Prof.  Henry  S. 
Redfield,  and  show  him  what  bread  and  butter  dairymen 
are  saying.  Here  is  a  note  from  a  young  farmer  in 
Kentucky : 

I  wish  there  were  more  than  yon  to  “go  after”  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  We  are  very  much  interested.  Father  started  in  the 
dairy  business  a  few  years  ago  with  cows  that  would  average 
one-quarter  pound  butter  daily.  Now  we  have  14  head  milk¬ 
ing  of  which  only  one  fell  below  one  pound  (and  she  is  for 
sale),  and  one  made  two  pounds.  We  have  a  great  grandson 
of  Golden  Lad.  Jerseys  have  been  our  favorite,  and  we  are 
just  now  getting  in  a  position  to  change  our  grades  to  reg¬ 
istered  ones,  but  if  we  sell  what  we  know  to  be  good  grades, 
to  buy  what  are  likely  to  be  poor  grades,  what  then?  They 
are  all  strangers,  and  we  are  not  in  a  pecuniary  position 
to  be  duped.  We  shall  be  like  the  burnt  child ;  let  them 
all  severely  alone  until  justice  is  proven.  If  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
will  not  act  honestly,  other  breeds  are  desirable,  for  their 
registry  descriptions  are  more  explicit  and  such  an  opening 
for  fraud  is  not  to  be  had. 

We  could  fill  a  good  share  of  The  R.  N.  Y  with  just 
such  letters.  They  come  from  all  over  the  country. 
Of  course  wealthy  men  may  continue  to  play  with  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  and  toss  great  prices  back  and  forth  for  fine 
animals.  They  can  keep  that  up  for  a  time,  but  when 
hundreds  of  men  like  this  young  dairyman  begin  to  feel 
like  the  “burnt  child”  it  will  be  like  drying  up  the  hill¬ 
side  springs  that  supply  the  river!  And  we  put  it 
straight  to  Prof.  Redfield — what  else  can  they  think? 
Rogers  bought  a  cow  for  a  purebred  Jersey.  She  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  bogus,  her  value  as  a  breeder  impaired, 
and  yet  Rogers  is  left  to  shoulder  the  loss.  Can  Prof. 
Redfield  blame  farmers  for  thinking  that  a  poor  man 
has  little  chance  for  redress  against  a  member  of  this 
rich  club?  What  has  Prof.  Redfield  done  to  make  them 
think  otherwise?  We  offer  him  another  little  note  from 
our  collection — from  a  Long  Island  dairyman: 

The  A.  J.  O.  O.  seem  to  have  run  up  against  a  good-sized 
landslide  instead  of  a  poor  old  bossy.  The  Jersey  is  a  fine 
animal  and  deserves  better  caretakers  than  she  has  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  having  at  at  present. 

Why,  yes,  that  train  which  was  to  crush  things  cut  out 
too  large  a  contract.  But  let  us  do  justice  to  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  Several  members  write  us  that  the  club  should 
not  be  held  responsible.  What,  then,  are  these  club 
mmbers  doing  that  they  permit  this  matter  to  grow  into 
a  serious  scandal?  They  at  least  can  realize  what  the 
result  will  be  unless  it  is  absolutely  cleared  up.  It  is 
high  time  they  made  their  influence  felt  at  headquarters; 
every  week  of  silence  helps  make  another  ring  on  that 
cow’s  horn ! 

* 

Blight  and  other  diseases  of  the  vine  have  driven 
thousands  of  melon  growers  out  of  business.  Many 
sections  where  in  former  years  melon  growing  was  a 
leading  industi  -r  now  barely  produce  enough  for  home 
consumption  The  Adams  Express  Company  has  just 
cut  up  a  “melon”  which  shows  that  blight  and  downy 
mildew  have  no  terrors  for  them!  They  are  able  to 
spray  the  crop  with  dimes  and  dollars  taken  out  of  the 
public.  The  Adams  Express  Company  is  supposed  to 
have  a  stock  capital  of  $12,000,000.  Up  to  1898  it  paid 
eight  per  cent  interest.  It  then  had  sufficient  earnings 
to  issue  gratis  to  stockholders  $12,000,000  worth  of 
four  per  cent  bonds.  Now,  besides  paying  10  per  cent 
dividends  the  company  issues  out  of  its  earnings  $24,- 
000,000  more  of  these  bonds,  or  200  per  cent  on  its 
capital  stock.  Surely  there  is  nothing  sickly  about  that 
“melon”  for  those  who  hold  stock  in  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company!  We  should  remember,  however,  that 
every  cent  of  this  $36,000,000  came  out  of  the  people 
in  small  sums  paid  for  carrying  express  packages. 
People  have  wondered  why  this  great  surplus  was  dis¬ 
tributed  in  this  way.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
gives  this,  among  other  reasons: 

One  reason  why  the  200  per  cent,  dividend  was  declared 
at  this  time  was  that,  under  the  Hepburn  Rate  law.  the 
Adams  Express  Company,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
would  be  forced  to  make  a  statement  of  Its  affairs.  Up 
to  the  present  time  none  of  the  express  companies  has 
ever  published  a  statement  of  earnings,  liabilities,  or  assets. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one  copy  of  the  Adams  Express  Com¬ 
pany’s  charter,  and  that  Is  kept  locked  up  in  a  safe.  When 
the  shares  were  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  it  was  not 
customary  to  demand  a  copy  of  the  charter,  together  with 
statements  of  earnings,  assets,  liabilities,  mortgages,  etc. 

Under  the  Dew  law  the  express'  company  will  be 
treated  as  a  “common  carrier”— though  it  seems  to  have 
uncommon  capacity  for  carrying  money  away  from 
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the  people.  By  changing  this  vast  sum  of  cash  into 
stock  the  express  company  can  make  a  great  bluff 
that  it  is  paying  only  a  fair  rate  on  its  stock.  This 
will  not  deceive  anyone  who  knows  the  facts.  There  is 
no  use  cursing  the  express  company.  That  concern 
has  our  money  and  will  continue  to  absorb  it  until  we 
obtain  a  fair  parcels  post.  Give  us  the  privilege  of 
sending  packages  by  mail  at  fair  rates,  and  that  “melon” 
will  grow  down  to  normal  size.  No  wonder  these 
express  companies  are  opposed  to  a  parcels  post. 

* 

Since  printing  the  article  about  damage  done  by  deer 
in  Massachusetts  we  learn  that  the  law  in  that  State  has 
been  changed.  The  act  which  was  approved  April  18, 
1907  reads  as  follows: 

Section  17,  Whoever,  before  the  first  day  of  November 
in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  hunts,  chases, 
wounds  or  kills  a  deer,  or  sells  or  offers  for  sale  or  has  in 
his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  a  deer  captured  or 
killed  In  Massachusetts,  except  his  own  tame  deer,  kept  on 
his  own  grounds,  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offence ;  provided  however  that  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  prevent  a  farmer  or  other  person  from  chasing,  wound¬ 
ing  or  killing,  by  use  of  a  shot  gun,  any  deer  found  injur¬ 
ing  or  destroying  any  crop  or  fruit  tree  upon  cultivated  land 
owned  or  occupied  by  him.  Any  farmer  or  other  person  kill¬ 
ing  a  deer  found  injuring  or  destroying  any  crop  or  fruit 
tree,  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  unless  he  shall  in  writing,  under  his  signature, 
report  such  killing  forthwith  to  the  clerk  of  the  city  or 
town  in  which  the  deer  was  killed.  The  report  shall  state 
the  time  and  place  of  the  killing  and  the  crop  or  tree  which 
was  being  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  deer,  and  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  clerk  receiving  it,  who  shall  thereupon  for¬ 
ward  it  to  the  board  of  commissioners  on  fisheries  and 
game. 

This  establishes  the  principle  that  a  farmer  may  de¬ 
fend  his  property  from  damage.  It  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  Massachusetts  to  follow  the  advice  given  on 
page  523. 

* 

One  great  thing  about  that  campaign  against  Wads¬ 
worth  last  Fall  was  the  way  farmers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  took  a  hand.  The  actual  voting  was  limited  to  the 
Thirty-fourth  New  York  District,  but  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  there  were  farmers  glad  to  give  moral  sup¬ 
port  to  a  good  cause.  They  all  recognized  that  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  national  significance  to  farmers  was  a  stake. 
We  find  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  contest  against 
those  New  York  Senators.  For  example,  here  is  a 
note  from  Massachusetts: 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  the  way  that  you  are  holding  up 
the  names  of  the  “good  and  great”  men  ( ?)  in  the  New  York 
Senate.  If  all  the  newspapers  would  only  do  that,  fraud, 
corruption  and  graft  would  all  have  to  crawl  into  that  hole 
that  “Cousin  Woodchuck”  lives  in. 

Now  “Cousin  Woodchuck”  is  no  grafter,  and  the 
reception  he  would  give  those  gentlemen  would  fit  them 
to  realize  what  is  coming  when  their  home  voters  get 
at  them.  His  teeth  are  no  sharper  than  the  ballots  they 
will  feel  later.  To  show  how  widespread  is  this  influ¬ 
ence  here  is  another  note  from  North  Carolina : 

We  are  all  with  you  In  your  fight  for  the  farmer  all  along 
the  line.  Every  State  and  almost  every  county  has  its  ring 
of  grafters,  but  we  are  all  interested  in  New  York. 

They  are  all  “interested  in  New  York.”  Thousands 
of  men  carry  life  insurance  policies,  and  they  realize 
how  New  York  laws  and  New  York  supervision  of  in¬ 
surance  affect  their  interests'.  Then  again,  the  great 
money  interests  centered  in  New  York  affect  more  or 
less  directly  90  per  cent  of  the  people  in  this  country. 
Of  course  they  “are  interested”  in  what  New  York 
country  people  will  do.  They  also  have  an  idea  after 
last  year  that  these  New  York  farmers  are  good  fighters 
when  they  have  a  leader  and  a  principle  to  fight  for. 
Gov.  Hughes  has  provided  the  principle,  and  people  all 
over  the  country  are  justified  in  expecting  New  York 
farmers  to  fight.  They  will  not  be  disappointed.  The 
fight  has  already  started. 

BREVITIES . 

The  best  butter  color — carrots. 

Put  in  some  millet  for  cow  feed. 

We  find  fruit  growers  far  more  hopeful  that  they  can  hold 
the  San  Jos6  scale  in  check. 

Some  of  these  Cape  Cod  farmers  put  money  in  a  sand 
bank  when  they  plant  asparagus. 

Who  can  tell  us  whether  old  engines  taken  from  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  useful  for  farm  work? 

We  want  all  the  Information  we  can  get  about  using  chem¬ 
icals  of  any  sort  for  destroying  weeds. 

The  weak  man  expects  to  absorb  character  from  a  “situ¬ 
ation.”  The  strong  man  adds  character  to  a  job. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  man  in  a  dozen  drinks  as 
much  water  as  he  should.  Why  not  drink  a  little  extra 
and  help  out  the  average? 

The  coal  trade  of  this  country  is  immense,  but  not  as  old 
as  some  others.  Plymouth,  Penn.,  Is  preparing  to  celebrate 
the  centennial  of  that  trade’s  real  beginning. 

A  reader  jells  how  his  neighbors  laughed  because  he  used 
the  weeder  in  his  potato  field  three  times  before  the  plants 
were  up.  He  will  see  them  later  giving  some  other  reason 
for  the  size  of  the  crop. 

How  do  you  like  to  “trim  up”  and  spend  time  improving 
your  grounds  and  then  have  taxes  jumped  up  in  consequence? 
They  ought  to  remit  part  of  the  taxes  when  a  man  helps 
shine  lip  the  neighborhood ! 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — A  precedent  in  “trust  busting’’  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  State  Attorney  John  .7.  Healy  at  Chicago  June  21, 
when  he  successfully  crushed  a  .$5,000,000  grain  and  elevator 
trust  before  the  organization  was  consummated.  By  an  in¬ 
junction  granted  by  Judge  Windes  the  firm  of  Bartlett, 
Frazier  &  Carrington,  the  Armour  Grain  Company,  corpora¬ 
tions  associated  with  them,  and  a  number  of  railroads  are 
restrained  from  making  private  elevators  of  the  public 
elevators  in  and  about  Chicago.  The  restraining  order 
provides  “that  at  least  one  of  the  elevators  now  being 
operated  in  Chicago  as  a  public  grain  elevator  shall  at  all 
times  remain  open  to  grain  shippers  who  desire  to  make  use 
of  it.”  .  .  .  Forest  fires  were  raging  along  the  line  of 

the  New  York  and  Ottawa  Railroad,  which  runs  from  Tup- 
per  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks  to  Ottawa.  After  a  combina¬ 
tion  passenger  and  freight  train  passed  Black  River  station 
June  21  a  bridge  100  feet  in  length  was  burned,  and  before 
reaching  Moira  the  trainmen  discovered  a  76-foot  bridge 
ahead  destroyed.  These  bridges  must  be  rebuilt  before 
traffic  ran  be  resumed.  The  present  dry  spell  has  made  the 
underbrush  in  the  Adirondack  forest  excellent  fuel  for  the 
flames,  and  unless  proper  precautions  are  taken  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  the  destructive  forest  fires  of  three  years  ago  will  be 
repeated.  ...  A  $100,000  fire  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  June 
22.  partly  destroyed  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  Rollowa.v  skating  rink  and  bowling  alley,  as  well  as  the 
stable  of  Orville  W.  Peabody.  No  life  was  lost,  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  firement  were  struck  by  falling  slate.  .  .  .  One 

of  the  dinky  trains  that  run  on  a  half-hourly  schedule  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  between 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  New  Britain  In  place  of  the  now  aban¬ 
doned  third  rail  services,  crashed  into  the  rear  of  a  work 
train.  The  engine  of  the  dinky  train  telescoped  the  two 
rear  cars  of  the  work  train.  Six  of  the  workmen  were 
killed.  Most  of  them  were  Italians.  A  dozen  more  of  the 
workmen  were  injured,  some  quite  seriously,  and  several  of 
the  passengers  on  the  dinky  train  were  also  slightly  in¬ 
jured.  .  .  .  Four  were  killed  and  a  score  injured  in 
a  head-on  collision  of  a  passenger  and  freight  train  on  the 
Auburn  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  a  mile 
east  of  Pittsford.  N.  Y„  June  23.  .  .  .  Medicine  Lodge, 

Kan.,  was  struck  by  three  distinct  tornadoes  June  23,  which 
left  part  of  the  city  in  ruins.  No  loss  of  life  has  been  re¬ 
ported.  The  northern  part  of  the  town  is  wrecked.  The 
barn  of  United  States  Senator  Long  was  demolished  and  his 
two  Shetland  ponies  were  carried  away.  One  was  found 
two  miles  east,  feeding  in  a  pasture.  The  other  was  found 
two  miles  north  of  the  Long  residence,  held  fast  in  the 
forks  of  a  cottonwood  tree,  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Neither  was  injured.  .  .  .  Aktibologet  Obligationskon- 

toret  and  A.  B.  Obligationskontoret  of  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
have  been  denied  the  further  use  of  the  United  States 
mails.  They  have  been  selling  lottery  tlckts  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  officer  who  wrote  the  case  was  evidently  at  a  loss 
as  to  whether  Obligationskontoret  was  the  name  of  a  man, 
a  city  or  a  disease.  The  official  memorandum  in  this  case 
reads :  “The  scheme  operated  is  in  violation  of  law.  A  fraud 
order  is  accordingly  issued  against  those  names.”  .  .  . 

The  plant  of  the  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Drop  Forge  and  Tool  Com¬ 
pany  was  burned  down  .Tune  25,  causing  a  loss  of  $200,000. 

.  .  .  A  plan  for  the  retirement  of  aged  and  incapaci¬ 

tated  employees  of  the  Government  has  been  evolved  by  the 
Keep  commission  and  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  next 
Winter  in  the  form  of  a  bill  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  enacted  into  law.  The  commission  recommends  that  an 
annuity  be  paid  to  Government  employees  who  reach  the 
age  of  70,  such  annuity  to  be  taken  from  a  fund  created 
by  deducting  a  certain  percentage  of  their  salaries.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  employees’  accu¬ 
mulated  savings  with  interest  in  case  he  leaves  the  service 
before  reaching  the  age  of  retirement.  .  .  .  Seven  per¬ 

sons,  six  of  them  members  of  one  Italian  family,  were 
killed  June  25  in  the  collapse  of  an  old  four-story  brick 
building,  which  had  been  in  a  noticeably  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion  for  some  time,  at  No.  93  Walker  street,  New  York. 
Three  other  members  of  the  same  family,  rescued  from  tlfe 
ruins,  including  the  father  and  mother,  are  in  the  Hudson 
Street  Hospital,  on  the  way  to  recovery.  The  entire  build¬ 
ing  fell — the  main  part  first,  then  a  small  extension  on  the 
Lafayette  street  side.  The  extension  remained  standing  long 
enough  for  the  firemen  to  rescue  one  man  who  had  been 
caught  on  its  third  floor.  When  it  collapsed,  the  firemen 
searching  the  ruins  for  the  victims  narrowly  escaped  being 
buried.  Several  were  cut  and  bruised  by  falling  bricks. 

THE  COTTON  STATISTICS  TRIAL.— Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Wilson  was  recalled  to  the  stand  by  the  defence 
June  20  in  the  case  of  Edwin  S.  Holmes,  Jr„  on  trial  In 
Criminal  Court  1  on  an  indictment  charging  conspiracy  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  Government  cotton  reports. 
Holmes’  attorney,  A.  S.  Worthington,  sought  to  show  by  the 
Secretary  that  he  himself  had  given  out  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  crop  statistics,  but  Mr.  Wilson  denied  that  he  had. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hays  testified  that  he 
was  present  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  when  the  cotton  re¬ 
port  for  June  3,  1905,  was  prepared.  He  said  that  he  re¬ 
called  that  Holmes  made  a  Rtrong  argument  with  Statistician 
Hyde  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  percentages  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  acreage  column  and  finally  won  his  point.  This  showed 
a  prospective  increase  in  the  cotton  crop,  which.  Van  Riper 
testified,  was  what  Theodore  H.  Price,  of  New  York,  wanted 
and  was  secured  from  Holmes  for  him  by  Moses  Haas  of 
New  York,  thus  placing  Van  Riper  on  the  other  side  of  the 
market  on  figures  which  had  been  furnished  by  Haas;  also 
double  crossing  *  him  and  making  him  lose  approximately 
$25,000.  It  was  after  this  loss  that  Van  Riper  gave  Secre¬ 
tary  Cheatham  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Growers’  Association 
the  affidavit  read  in  court,  which  brought  about  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  the  indictment  of  Holmes,  Haas  and  Peckham. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Illinois  State  Fair  will  be 
held  at  Springfield  September  27-October  5. 


In  a  Wisconsin  potato  experiment  10  tons  of  barnyard 
manure  were  tested  against  $12  worth  of  chemical  fertilizers 
and  gave  a  larger  yield.  With  us  this  manure  would  be 
worth  nearly  $25.  In  the  same  test  a  clover  sod  turned 
under  in  the  Spring  gave  about  50  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  the  fertilizer. 


CROP  NOTES. 

We  are  now,  June  16,  getting  some  Summer  weather — - 
much  needed.  There  was  frost  in  many  places  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  on  the  morning  of  June  13,  but  not  much  damage  done. 
Apple  trees  are  scarcely  out  of  bloom.  Strawberries  in  full 
bloom  and  mine  are  looking  fine,  though  very  late ;  two  weeks 
sure.  m.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

We  are  having  a  very  unsatisfactory  crop  year  in  the 
West.  Meadows  promise  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a 
crop.  I  was  through  one  of  mine  yesterday,  which  I  think 
will  make  three  tons  to  the  acre,  Alslke  and  Timothy 
mixed ;  but  this  is  on  rich  bottom  land.  The  Timothy 
meadows  will  perhaps  yield  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half,  but 
are  the  best  by  far  that  I  have  seen  this  year.  Corn  is  in 
very  bad  shape.  It  is  all  from  two  to  three  weeks  late ; 
small,  bad  color,  a  poor  stand,  and  infested  with  cutworms, 
and  on  Blue  grass  pasture  with  wireworms  as  never  before. 
Two-thirds  of  a  crop  is  about  all  that  can  possibly  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  this  will  require  the  most  favorable  weather 
from  now  on.  Oats  promise  a  fairly  good  crop,  but  are  very 
late.  Early  Champion  oats,  which  in  this  latitude  should  be 
fit  to  cut  by  July,  are  not  yet  headed  out.  Alfalfa  sown 
two  years  ago,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  should  be  ready 
to  (jut  the  first  week  in  June,  is  merely  beginning  here 
to  form  buds,  while  that  sown  last  Fall,  which  should  have 
been  ready  to  cut  the  first  week  in  June,  shows  as  yet  no 
signs  of  bud  formation.  Every  filing  is  late.  The  season 
started  out  on  the  wrong  foot  in  March,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  abdle  to  catch  step.  h.  w. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  _ 

SOIL  UNDER  HAY  COCKS. 

I  have  a  problem  for  some  of  the  wise  ones.  A  few 
years  ago  I  cut  a  strip  of  grass  along  a  road  leading  to  the 
house,  about  25  feet  wide.  After  it  was  cocked  a  rain  of 
a  week  or  10  days  came.  Wishing  to  put  it  in  something 
else,  the  ha_y  cocks  were  removed  and  the  ground  plowed. 
Under  the  cocks  the  ground  was  dry  and  hard,  and  broke 
upt  in  great  lumps.  It  was  sown  to  rape,  and  the  ground 
harrowed,  all  but  that  under  where  the  cocks  stood  break¬ 
ing  up  in  fine  condition.  To  my  surprise,  these  spots  could 
be  told  for  two  or  three  years  by  the  more  vigorous  growth 
upon  them.  Who  can  tell  why?  t.  w. 

While  there  are  several  answers  which  might  be 
given,  yet  these  would  be  more  in  the  way  of  a  guess 
than  definite  fact.  Possibly  the  heavy  rain  washed  the 
nitrates  from  the  soil  in  the  ground  not  covered  by 
the  hay  cocks,  and  where  the  ground  was  covered  by 
the  hay  cocks  conditions  were  more  favorable  for  the 
development  of  nitrates  and  the  growth  of  bacteria. 
Possibly  when  the  hay  was  removed  some  of  it  was 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  ground,  and  this  hay  being 
plowed  under  at  that  point  improved  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  land  so  that  future  crops  were  benefited 
by  it.  This  is  just  a  guess  on  my  part,  and  may  explain 
the  case  and  may  not.  l.  a.  Clinton. 

Connecticut. 

Without  more  exact  information  concerning  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil,  the  size  of  the  haycocks,  the  amount 
of  rainfall  and  the  appearance  of  the  succeeding  grow¬ 
ing  crops  with  reference  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
haycocks,  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  concerning  the  probable  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  increased  growth  of  succeeding  crops 
where  the  haycocks  had  stood.  There  are  two  things 
which  we  know;  first,  that  plants  require  plant  food, 
and,  second,  that  heavy  rains  leach  plant  food  out  of 
the  haycocks  or  shocks  of  grain,  especially  the  elements 
nitrogen  and  potassium.  The  roots  of  most  agricul¬ 
tural  plants  extend  several  feet  through  the  soil,  and 
it  is  possible  a  sufficient  amount  of  plant  food  was 
leached  out  of  the  haycocks  to  benefit  succeeding  crops 
for  one  or  two  years,  and  that  even  the  plants  growing 
in  the  middle  of  the  spot  where  the  haycock  stood 
would  have  feeding  roots  running  out  far  enough  to 
receive  benefit  from  this  addition  of  available  plant 
food. 

If  the  soil  in  question  is  especially  deficient  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  especially  subject  to  leaching,  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  nitrification  may  have  been  very  active  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  heavy  rains  referred  to,  and 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  available  nitrogen  was 
thus  leached  out  of  the  ordinary  soil  by  the  heavy 
rains,  while  under  the  haycocks  this  nitrogen  was  saved 
for  the  use  of  succeeding  crops,  and  this,  together  with 
the  plant  food  leached  into  the  soil  from  the  hay,  may 
be  the  correct  explanation  for  the  increase  in  crops 
which  followed. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  if  G.  T.  W.  would 
try  to  repeat  this  as  an  experiment  at  about  the  same 
time  of  year,  and  under  similar  conditions  so  far  as 
possible,  except  that  instead  of  having  haycocks  on  the 
land  let  him  have  pieces  of  oil  cloth  spread  out  and 
held  down  with  a  few  stones  for  perhaps  10  days  or 
two  weeks,  or  until  a  few  heavy  rains  have  fallen. 
Preferably  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  ground 
is  covered  with  the  oil  cloth  should  be  about  the  same 
as  the  length  of  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  haycocks, 
or  for  comparison  he  might  well  put  out  a  few  hay¬ 
cocks  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  repeat  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way  his  former  experience. 

University  of  Illinois.  Cyril  g.  hopkins. 

The  more  vigorous  growth  of  crops  on  spots  that 
have  been  covered  by  haycocks,  or  piles  of  rubbish,  may 
not  always  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  In  some  in¬ 


stances  it  may  be  brought  about  by  the  comparatively 
large  amounts  of  nitrates  which  accumulate  in  the  soil 
under  such  heaps,  the  nitrates  being  protected  by  the 
latter  from  the  leaching  action  of  rain.  The  larger 
quantities  of  nitrates  in  such  spots'  would  stimulate 
plant  growth  in  the  following  season,  and  would  exert 
a  certain  beneficial  influence  in  the  second  and  perhaps 
also  in  the  third  season,  because  of  the  larger  residue 
of  roots  and  stubble  left  by  the  first  season’s  crop.  In 
other  instances  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  haycocks  on 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  may  be  due  to  the 
soluble  organic  matter  leached  out  of  the  haycocks  and 
washed  into  the  ground.  Where  the  amounts  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  thus  washed  into  the  soil  are  large,  the 
latter  may  be  injured  rather  than  benefited,  as  I  have 
already  had  the  occasion  to  point  out  in  these  columns 
some  months  ago.  Under  such  conditions,  the  soil 
tends  to  become  sour,  nitrification  (that  is  the  change 
of  organic  nitrogen  into  nitrate)  is  stopped,  and  the 
plants  remain  yellow  and  feeble,  thanks  to  their  in¬ 
ability  to  secure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  available  ni¬ 
trogen. 

In  still  other  instances  the  beneficial  results  noted 
may  be  due  to  certain  changes  (caused  by  the  shading 
of  the  ground)  in  the  character  of  those  soil  bacteria 
which  are  responsible  for  the  decomposition  of  the  soil 
humus.  We  must  remember  that  the  soil  is  a  labora¬ 
tory  where  plant  food  is  being  manufactured  daily 
where  conditions  warrant  it,  and  that  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  plant  food  the  minute  living  things,  which 
we  call  bacteria,  play  a  very  important  part.  Where 
the  conditions  favor  their  rapid  growth  they  vigorously 
attack  the  soil  humus,  and  by  hastening  its  decomposi¬ 
tion,  they  provide  to  the  growing  crops  a  larger  sup¬ 
ply  not  only  of  nitrogen,  but  also  of  phosphoric  acid, 
potash  and  lime.  Everything  considered,  however,  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  hay¬ 
cocks,  as  noted  by  your  correspondent,  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  conservation  of  nitrates  in  the  protected  spots, 
in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  instances. 

N*.  J.  Exp.  Station.  Jacob  g.  lipman,  Soil  Chemist. 

T  imagine  the  facts  are  about  these:  The  hay  cocks 
covered  the  land,  and  kept  out  the  rain  that  saturated 
the  rest  of  the  piece.  The  land  was  doubtless  full  of 
water  when  the  hay  was  cut,  hence  the  soil  under  the 
cocks  broke  up  hard  and  full  of  lumps;  but  where  these 
cocks  stood,  at  this  season  of  the  year  they  caused  the 
grass  roots  to  decay,  denitrification  took  place,  and  these 
spots  were  richer  in  available  plant  food  because  of  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  which  always  contains  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  at  the  same  time  sets  free  the  mineral  matter 
locked  up  in  the  soil.  The  remainder  of  the  sod  decay¬ 
ing  more  slowly,  cool  weather  came  on,  and  less  plant 
food  was  set  free  that  season.  This  increased  supply 
of  plant  food  made  the  rape  grow  more  rapidly.  This 
is  one  of  the  plants  that  gets  hold  of  locked-up  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  stores  it  up  in  the  roots  and  tops,  and  there 
decaying  makes  more  food  available  for  future  crops. 
Had  the  soil  worked  up  as  fine  as  the  remainder  of  the 
field,  the  results  would  have  been  still  more  marked. 

_ E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

COW  PEAS  IN  NEW  JERSEY.— On  page  461  you 
have  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  cow  peas.  I  had  two  acres 
of  poor  land,  nothing  but  wire  grass.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Prof.  Voorhees,  of  the  StatetExperiment  Station,  early 
last  year,  I  sowed  it  to  field  peas  and  oats.  They  were 
cut  and  cured  end  of  June;  next  sowed  to  cow  peas, 
cut  the  first  of  September;  some  parts  stood  to 
three  feet  in  height,  but  I  find  anything  green  cut  so 
late  cannot  be  cured  properly.  I  turned  the  field  into 
rye  and  on  about  May  20  cut  same,'  some  standing  six 
feet  high.  I  am  just  turning  over  a  stubble  that  is  in 
some  places  12  inches  high.  I  think  if  your  reader  will 
sow  at  once  with  cow  peas  for  turning  under  (easily 
done  by  using  a  chain),  put  in  rye  and  by  cutting  early 
and  curing  he  will  not  only  enrich  the  ground,  but  also 
get  some  return  in  fodder  for  his  labor.  'Cover  here¬ 
abouts  is  a  very  uncertain  crop,  whereas  I  find  cow 
peas  mean  a  little  more  work  but  a  sure  thing. 

Califon,  N.  J.  f.  h.  c.  p. 

DO  BEANS  EXHAUST  THE  GROUND?— While 
passing  through  the  bean  section  of  Livingston  and 
Monroe  counties,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  farm¬ 
ers  consider  beans  a  more  exhaustive  crop  than  pota¬ 
toes.  We  of  the  potato  belt  think  that  potatoes  deplete 
the  soil  of  humus  and  fertility  as  rapidly  as  any  crop. 
Though  the  bean  is  a  legume,  I  have  never  found 
nodules  on  the  roots,  except  on  those  of  the  White 
Kidney,  and  then  only  in  a  portion  of  the  field  already 
rich  in  nitrogen.  Isn’t  it  true,  however,  that  crops 
which  draw  largely  of  plant  food  from  the  soil,  make 
correspondingly  rich  manure?  A  neighbor,  whose 
Medium  beans  rusted  badly,  turned  them  under  and 
sowed  wheat.  The  former  location  of  each  bean  row 
was  indicated  by  an  extra  growth  of  wheat.  In  my 
limited  experience  I  have  found  manure  from  animals 
fed  on  bean  pods  to  be  a  very  potent  fertilizer. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  A.  l. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

ARILD'S  HARVEST. 

(An  Arbor  Day  Legend  from  Denmark.) 
“My  lord  the  earl,”  Count  Arlld  said, 

“Thy  lawful  captive,  here  I  stand ; 

Yet  grant  me  leave  again  to  tread 

Fair  Solberg’s  earth — to  plow  my  land. 

“To  sow  and  till  those  acres  wide; 

And  when  ihe  harvest  yield  is  stored 
To  Aalborg’s  keep  again  I’ll  ride 

And  give  myself  to  chain  or  sword.” 

“One  harvest  more?  The  time  is  short,” 

The  earl  replied  ;  “I  grant  it  thee.” 

Count  Arild  passed  the  frowning  port 
And  spurred  for  Solberg,  fast  and  free. 

But  thrice  the  Danish  fields  were  sown, 

And  thrice  the  waving  harvest  glowed, 

Yet  back  to  Aalborg’s  keep  of  stone 
The  Count  of  Solberg  never  rode. 

To  Solberg's  hall  Earl  Eric  came. 

“A  ree'd,”  he  cried,  “is  Arild’s  oath ! 

False  Count,  unworthy  knighthood's  name, 
Thy  name  and  head  are  forfeit,  both  !” 

•‘Nay,  Earl,”  Count  Arild  laughed,  “not  so! 

‘One  harvest  more  P — my  faith  I  keep ; 

My  acorn  fields  have  much  to  grow 
Before  their  oaks  are  ripe  to  reap  !” 

Earl  Eric  stared.  Where  once  the  sheaves 
Of  gathered  grain  at  harvest  stood. 

The  furrows  shone  with  glossy  leaves 
Of  baby  oaks — a  future  wood. 

So  wit  and  shrewdness  conquered  strife, 

And  hate  in  laughter  found  an  end. 

The  Count  of  Solberg  won  his  life. 

The  Earl  of  Aalborg  gained  a  friend. 
******* 

In  slumber  lies  the  Earl  full  low ; 

The  Count  beside  him  shares  his  sleep, 
The  mighty  oaks  of  Solberg  know 
That  Arild’s  fields  are  still  to  reap. 

— Arthur  Guiterman,  in  May  St.  Nicholas. 
* 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  useful  bulletin 
on  “Canning  and  Preserving,”  by  Prof. 
Gerald  McCarthy.  It  contains  much  val¬ 
uable  information  on  the  scientific  side 
of  this  domestic  work,  and  many  excel¬ 
lent  recipes.  The  attention  now  given  by 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  al¬ 
lied  bodies  to  household  work  is  very  en¬ 
couraging.  Domestic  science  and  agri¬ 
cultural  science  unite  to  form  the  ideal 
farm  home. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  quick  nut  bread, 
given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald;  Sift  together  four  cup¬ 
fuls  of  white  flour,  one  cupful  of  white 
sugar,  four  rounded  teaspoon fuls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt;  add 
one  cupful  of  chopped  hickorynut  meats, 
one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  well-beaten 
egg ;  mix  well ;  butter  two  bread  tins,  put 
in  the  mixture*  let  it  stand  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  bake  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes. 


A  bird  dealer  warns  purchasers  not  to 
hang  canary  birds  too  high  in  the  room. 
The  cage  is  often  hung  high  to  avoid 
drafts  and  also  marauding  cats,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  in  a  living  room  the 
air  near  the  ceiling  is  more  or  less  con¬ 
taminated,  especially  in  the  evening  with 
artificial  light.  T  his  affects  the  delicate 
little  songster  very  seriously,  and  the 
trouble  is  much  increased  if  tobacco  is 
used.  Don’t  put  your  bird  up  near  the 
ceiling,  if  you  really  consider  the  little 
creature’s  comfort  and  health. 

* 

Sam,  a  negro  servant  of  a  Harrisburg 
family,  is  very  ambitious  to  appear  well 
informed  on  all  subjects,  says  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger.  His  master  had 
installed  electric  lights  throughout  the 
house  and  was  explaining  the  workings 
of  the  fluid  to  Sam  as  follows: 

“You  see,  the  whole  thing  comes  from 
the  dynamo  and  goes  into  the  wires,  and 
then  into  the  lights.  Now,  do  you  under¬ 
stand  ?” 

“Yes,  sah,”  said  Sam.  “I  understand 
all  ’bout  dem  dynamos  and  other  things, 
but  what  I  wants  to  know  is  how  do  the 
kerosene  squirt  throo  dem  wicks? 


The  Woman’s  Work  Committee  of  the 
Michigan  State  Grange  desires,  very  wise¬ 
ly.  to  extend  its  work  in  the  line  of  what 
is  known  as  civic  improvement.  The 
Grange  sisters  are  urged  to  use  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  preserve  natural  beauty  from 
destruction,  to  protect  from  defacement 
and,  where  possible,  to  secure  bits  of 
beauty  for  public  parks.  1  he  beautifying 
of  the  farm  home  was  also  urged,  and  the 
committee  suggested  the  following  points 
among  the  many  to  be  observed : 

The  burying  of  decaying  animals  and  veg¬ 
etable  matter. 

The  careful  examination  of  tbe  water  sup¬ 
plies  that  they  are  pure. 

The  boiling  of  water  to  be  used  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes. 

The  foods  given  our  domestic  animals,  that 
they  are  clean  and  healthful. 

The  frequent  renovation  of  cellars  and 
store  rooms,  etc. 

Cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  closets  and 
cesspools. 

The  paint  brush  and  whitewash  brush  ju¬ 
diciously  used  will  transform  an  ill-looking 
article  into  one  of  real  beauty. 

The  planting  of  shrubbery,  ferns  in  every 
shady  nook  will  delight  the  eye  and  gladden 
the  heart  while  we  toil. 

Choose  a  name  for  your  farm  and  place  it 
on  your  buildings  so  the  traveler  may  know 
your  home  and  you  yourself  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  make  more  improvements. 

Porch  boxes,  clinging  vines,  hanging  bas¬ 
kets  and  potted  plants  require  but  little 
time,  and  each  is  a  blossoming  welcome  to 
every  friend  who  knocks  at  your  door. 

Some  Good  Puddings. 

French  Tapioca  Pudding. — Scald  one 
pint  of  milk  over  hot  water.  Stir  in  one- 
third  of  a  cup  of  a  quick  cooking  tapioca, 
mixed  with  a  few  grains  of  salt  and  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  sugar.  Stir  and  cook 
about  ten  minutes,  then  add  very  gradu¬ 
ally  to  three  eggs  (or  to  two  whole  eggs 
and  the  whites  of  two  more  beaten  very 
light  and  thick.  Also  add  a  grating  of 
lemon  rind  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Turn  into  a  turban-shaped  mold,  thor¬ 
oughly  buttered  and  dusted  with  sugar, 
and  bake,  standing  in  a  pan  of  water,  one 
hour.  Serve  cold,  turned  from  the  mold 
and  surrounded  with  a  fruit  sauce.  1  his 
is  a  rich,  yet  delicate  pudding. 

Graham  Pudding. — The  ingredients  are 
one-half  cup  of  molasses,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  or  some  suet  chopped 
fine;  three  cupfuls  of  graham  flour,  three- 
quarters  of  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  cupful  of  water  (use  the  cup 
that  held  the  molasses).  Add  a  teacup¬ 
ful  of  sour  milk  if  you  have  it,  otherwise 
use  water,  and  a  cupful  of  currants  and 
raisins  mixed.  Make  into  a  soft  batter 
and  boil  two  hours.  This  makes  a  large 
pudding.  If  any  is  left  over,  steam  it 
up  and  it  will  look  and  taste  as  nice  as  it 
did  originally.  Serve  hot  with  sauce. 

Poverty  Pudding. — Chop  one  cup  of 
suet  very  fine;  stone  one  cup  of  raisins; 
add  one  cup  of  molasses  to  the  suet ; 
then  add  milk,  one  cupful;  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  three  cupfuls  of  sifted 
flour  and  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon; 
beat  hard  for  three  minutes ;  add  raisins 
well  floured  and  three  level  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder;  turn  into  a  greased 
mold  and  boil  three  hours;  serve  with 
hard  sauce. 

Poor  Man’s  Pudding. — One  cupful  sour 
milk,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful 
of  cold  water,  two  cupfuls  Indian  meal, 
half  a  cup  of  butter,  one  egg,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  cin¬ 
namon,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt.  Beat 
all  together  thoroughly.  Pour  into  a 
greased  pudding  pan  and  bake  two  hours 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

Steamed  Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. — 
This  is  an  English  recipe.  Butter  a  small 
pudding  bowl.  Cut  some  thin  bread  and 
butter,  decorate  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
with  candied  peel  cut  in  stars,  or  a  few 
raisins  or  preserved  cherries;  put  in  the 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  dusting  each 


slice  with  sugar  and  sprinkling  with  a 
few  chopped  preserved  cherries.  When  full 
beat  up  an  egg  with  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
flavor  with  essence  of  almonds,  and  strain 
over  the  pudding.  Leave  to  soak  for  a 
while,  cover  with  buttered  paper,  and 
steam  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Turn 
out,  and  serve  with  custard  or  lemon 
sauce.  _ _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  handsome  model  for  making  a  hand- 
embroidered  waist  is  shown  in  No.  5620. 
In  the  illustration  it  is  made  of  handker- 


6620  Shirt  Waist  or  Blouse,  32  to  42  bust, 
chief  lawn  and  the  embroidery  is  all 
worked  on  to  tbe  material,  but  busy  wom¬ 
en  often  find  such  labor  excessive  and  in¬ 
sertions  can  be  used  for  the  narrower 
work  and  medallions  set  into  the  box 
plaits  at  the  front  with  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  success,  either  lace  or  embroid¬ 
ery  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Again, 
if  a  still  simpler  waist  is  desired  the  trim¬ 
ming  can  be  omitted  altogether  while 
there  is  a  choice  allowed  of  elbow  or  full- 
length  sleeves.  The  waist  is  made  with 
front  and  backs.  The  backs  are  tucked 
to  give  tapering  lines  to  the  figure,  the 
front  to  give  the  effect  of  a  double  box 
plait  at  the  centre  and  to  yoke  depth  from 
that  point  to  the  shoulder.  The  sleeves 
are  of  moderate  fullness  and  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  bands  or  deep  cuffs  as  liked. 


6632  Boy’s  Blouse  Suit, 

6  to  12  years. 

The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  3^4  yards  27,  2}4  yards 
36  or  2  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  2  yards 
of  lace  insertion  to  make  as 'illustrated, 
2 yards  if  the  deep  cuffs  are  used.  The 
pattern  5620  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

No.  5632  is  a  very  comfortable  model 
for  the  small  boy.  The  suit  consists  of 
the  blouse  and  knickerbockers.  The  blouse 
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is  made  with  fronts  and  back  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  big  sailor  collar,  the  shield 
being  separate,  arranged  under  it  and 
closed  at  the  back.  There  are  tucks  at 
the  front  edges  of  the  blouse  and  beneath 
these  the  closing  is  made.  The  sleeves 
are  of  the  usual  sort  and  are  tucked  to 
form  cuffs.  The  knickerbockers  are  wide 
enough  to  be  comfortable  and  are  drawn 
up  by  means  of  elastic  inserted  in  the 
hems  at  their  lower  edges.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(10  years)  is  5]/2  yards  27,  3%  yards  36 
or  2^4  yar<ls  44  inches  wide  with  ^4  yard 
any  width  for  the  shield  and  4}4  yards 
of  braid.  The  pattern  5632  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  boys  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age; 
price  10  cent£_ _ 

City  Guests  at  Country  Tables. 

The  coming  of  the  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  months  marks  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  city  dwellers,  either  as 
boarders  or  welcomed  guests  in  country 
homes.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  third  variety, 
sometimes  styled  the  “star  boarder,”  mean¬ 
ing  those  selfish  ones  who  use  their  coun¬ 
try  acquaintance  as  a  convenience  for  the 
taking  of  cheap  vacations,  but  let  us  hope 
that  this  class,  like  the  dodo,  is  becoming 
extinct.  It  is  only  when  hospitality  is 
reciprocal,  and  the  country  friends  are  in 
turn  given  the  pleasures  of  a  Winter  in 
town,  that  the  Summer  visits  become  all 
they  should  be,  contributing  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  advantage  of  city  and  country 
dweller  alike.  However,  be  they  boarders 
or  guests,  the  presence  of  city  appetites 
at  country  tables  often  becomes  a  problem 
to  the  country  housewife.  She  feels  that 
the  simple  fare  of  the  country  will  seem 
plain  and  unattractive  to  them  after  the 
daintier  appointments  and  larger  variety 
of  menu  of  the  city  table.  Possibly  she 
tries  to  reconstruct  her  table  according  to 
her  idea  of  what  her  guests  have  been 
accustomed  to,  and  in  so  doing  makes  her¬ 
self  extra  work,  which,  with  the  many 
duties  devolving  upon  the  country  house¬ 
wife  in  Summer,  she  has  neither  time  nor 
strength  for.  As  a  consequence,  enter¬ 
taining,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  be¬ 
comes  a  burden  far  in  excess  of  any  ad¬ 
vantages  that  might  be  derived  from  it. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake  from  both 
points  of  view.  While  the  guest  has  a 
right  to  expect  meals  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  satisfactory  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  this  does  not  necessarily  im¬ 
ply  a  repetition  of  the  fare  to  which  she 
has  been  accustomed.  Indeed,  it  might 
mean  exactly  the  opposite,  and  the  very 
change  of  diet  might  be  what  was  sought 
as  a  spur  to  a  jaded  appetite. 

Let  the  hostess  take  simplicity  as  the 
keynote  in  her  table  ministrations,  and  she 
will  find  few  to  cavil  at  it.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  she  is  not  to  seek  variety 
in  her  bill  of  fare,  nor  that  the  dishes  and 
service  should  not  be  as  dainty  as  may 
be ;  but  that  there  should  be  an  absence  of 
intricate  made  dishes  and  the  novelties 
that  require  much  time  and  many  condi¬ 
ments  in  their  preparation.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  men  folk  of  the  family  re¬ 
quire  substantial  food  while  performing 
the  heavy  duties  of  the  farm  in  Summer, 
and  in  quantities  which  should  bar  any 
attempt  at  over-trimming.  The  hostess 
owes  it  to  them  to  continue  to  provide 
these  substantiate,  and  she  also  owes  it 
to  herself  not  to  overwork.  The  city  guest 
also  should,  and  probably  does,  understand 
that  her  country  hostess  may  not  always 
be  able  to  serve  fresh  meats  on  her  table 
every  day.  Doubtless,  however,  she  would 
relish,  after  the  so-called  fresh  meats  of 
city  markets,  the  home-grown  and  home- 
cured  ham,  bacon  and  beef,  preserved  as 
only  a  conscientious'  farmer  can  do  them, 
and  served  as  only  his  wife  knows  how 
to  prepare  them.  And  always  there  are 
eggs,  fresh  and  wholesome,  to  which  the 
city  palate  is  well  nigh  a  stranger.  Vege¬ 
tables  from  city  markets  are  limp  and 
shriveled  things,  and  would  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  eating  without  complicated  dressings ; 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  country  product. 
Give  them  vegetables  fresh  from  the  gar¬ 
den  and  with  the  dew  still  on  them,  served 
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either  in  simple  salads,  or  cooked  so  as  to 
lose  no  particle  of  their  individual  flavor. 

In  the  matter  of  fruits,  too,  be  sure  you 
will  find  them  best  appreciated  when 
served  simply.  Fruits  ripened  wholly  in 
the  sun,  and  served  almost  from  tree  to 
table,  have  a  flavor  entirely  distinct  from 
the  shriveled  product  of  city  stalls.  Wild 
berries  particularly  will  be  relished,  since 
when  obtainable  at  all  in  city  markets  they 
will  necessarily  have  traveled  some  dis¬ 
tance,  with  consequent  loss  of  flavor  and 
freshness ;  and  with  the  aroma  of  the  very 
woods  about  them  they  will  be  a  happy 
change  from  the  more  common  cultivated 
fruits.  With  these,  and  custards  made 
from  country  milk,  rich  and  wholesome, 
you  will  not  need  to  touch  upon  the  long 
list  of  fanciful  desserts  or  complicated 
entrees,  which  possibly  your  guests  have 
fled  from  the  city  to  escape.  Be  generous 
also  with  cream,  since  you  receive  its 
equivalent  in  time  and  strength  saved 
from  preparing  unsatisfactory  substitutes, 
as  well  as  in  the  appreciation  and  restored 
health  of  your  guests.  Even  in  the  matter 
of  flowers  for  your  table  be  simple.  In¬ 
stead  of  sacrificing  the  aristocrats  of  your 
garden,  imported  perhaps  from  some  city 
greenhouse,  give  the  city  guests  the  dainty 
blossoms  from  your  country  by-ways,  and 
be  sure  they  will  find  a  welcome  in  their 
eyes  as  well  as  in  their  hearts. 

MAUDE  E.  S.  HYMERS. 


The  Canning  Season. 

The  season  of  canning  and  preserving* 
coming  as  it  does  in  the  very  height  of 
the  warm  weather,  is  looked  forward  to 
with  dread  by  most  housewives.  And 
yet  when  the  shelves  are  well  stored  with 
rows  of  glass  jars  of  tempting  dainties, 
the  housewifely  spirit  predominates  and 
the  weary  toil  is  forgotten  in  the  pleasure 
of  its  achievements.  That  there  is  an 
"easy  way  to  do  everything”  holds  true 
in  this  case  as  in  many  others  if  one  but 
takes  the  trouble  to  discover  it,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  opinion  of  many  women  to  the 
contrary  the  easy  way  is  very  often  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than  the  more  la¬ 
borious  and  tiinehonored  method. 

The  canning  of  small  fruits  such  as 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
cherries,  is  now  an  easy  matter.  Many 
people  object  to  washing  the  softer  fruits, 
saying  it  crushes  and  softens  them,  yet 
a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  gathered  and  shipped  will  con¬ 
vince  one  that  washing  is  necessary  to 
cleanliness.  As  the  berries  are  looked 
over  place  them  lightly  in  a  colander  or 
deep  sieve ;  fill  a  receptacle,  large  enough 
to  admit  the  colander,  with  water,  and 
very  gently  lower  the  fruit  into  it;  after 
a  moment  remove  it  carefully  and  al¬ 
low  the  water  to  drain  out.  If  the  fruit 
seems  very  dusty  or  sandy  repeat  in  fresh 
water.  Now  fill  the  glass  jars  with  the 
fruit,  pour  over  it  enough  hot  syrup  to 
fill  the  jars,  and  fit  on  the  covers  care¬ 
fully.  Have  on  the  stove  a  deep  recepta¬ 
cle,  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  cans, 
full  of  hot  water.  In  this  place  the  cans 
so  that  they  do  not  touch  and  so  that 
there  are  two  or  three  inches  of  water 
over  their  tops,  bring  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  then  let  stand  until  the  water  is  cold. 
It  is  generally  most  convenient  to  prepare 
the  fruit  during  the  day,  and  to  make  the 
syrup  and  do  the  sealing  while  preparing 
the  evening  meal,  as  the  fruit  can  then  be 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  stove  until  morn¬ 
ing,  when  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
water  and  the  tops  examined.  Fruit 
canned  in  this  way  is  delightfully  fresh 
in  flavor  and  perfect  in  appearance,  and 
keeps  well,  as  has  been  proven  by  repeat¬ 
ed  trials.  This  is  so  much  easier  than 
the  weary  standing  and  filling  of  cans 
over  a  hot  fire,  that  everyone  should  give 
it  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Larger  fruits 
may  be  canned  in  the  same  way,  but  with 
an  additional  boiling  of  about  an  hour. 

Vegetables  are  very  easily  canned  and 
"help  out”  in  a  most  acceptable  manner 
during  the  Spring  days  when  it  is  so 
difficult  to  find  variety  for  the  menu.  Peas 
and  string  beans  should  be  prepared  as 
for  immediate  use,  and  put  into  cans 


which  are  then  filled  with  cold  water  to 
which  is  added  one  teaspoonful  of  salt; 
they  should  be  put  into  cold  water, 
brought  to  the  boiling  point,  boiled  for 
two  hours,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  water.  Corn  should  be  cut  from  the 
cob,  pounded  with  a  wooden  masher  until 
every  kernel  is  slightly  crushed,  and 
pressed  into  the  cans  until  the  milk  cov¬ 
ers  it  and  fills  the  cans.  This  should  be 
cooked  three  hours. 

If  a  large  tin  tank  or  boiler  is  used  for 
the  canning  it  must  be  supplied  with  a 
false  bottom,  over  which  a  thick  cloth 
should  be  spread  before  putting  in  the 
cans.  Some  of  the  water  must  be  dipped 
out  until  the  cans  are  arranged,  and  then 
poured  back;  it  is  very  important  to  have 
the  cans  well  covered  with  water.  The 
most  convenient  thing  for  this  purpose  is 
a  dishwasher;  the  cans  are  placed  in  the 
dish  cylinder  and  lowered  into  the  water 
as  in  washing  dishes.  I  find  this  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  canning  corn;  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  heat  frequently  drives  tiny 
particles  of  the  corn  between  the  rubber 
and  the  cover,  preventing  the  can  from 
sealing,  so  when  the  boiling  is  done  I  lift 
out  the  cans,  remove  the  covers  and  wipe 
carefully,  and  then  return  to  the  hot  water 
to  seal.  In  this  way  I  seldom  lose  a 
can  of  corn,  though  some  people  find  it 
difficult  to  keep. 

For  the  jelly  making  a  convenient  jelly 
bag  is  a  great  help.  The  best  one  con¬ 
sists  of  a  conical  bag  of  white  flannel 
with  a  wide  hem  at  the  top  through  which 
is  run  a  stout  wire.  Put  two  hooks  on 
the  lower  side  of  a  shelf  from  which  to 
suspend  the  bag  and  set  a  stone  jar  on  the 
shelf  beneath  to  catch  the  juice.  Cook 
the  fruit  thoroughly  and  pour  into  the 
bag;  let  stand  over  night,  and  the  fruit 
will  be  drained  dry,  while  the  juice  will 
be  much  clearer  than  when  the  fruit  is 
pressed  or  squeezed. 

The  making  of  the  many  kinds  of  pre¬ 
serves  and  marmalades  is  more  trying 
work,  but  even  that  may  not  be  the  dread¬ 
ed  task  it  often  is  when  performed  over 
a  hot  stove.  When  there  is  no  place  to 
cook  these  things  but  the  kitchen  range, 
the  housewife  will  do  well  to  get  one 
of  the  little  oil  cookers  having  one  burner, 
and  which  can  be  purchased  for  half  a 
dollar ;  over  this  handy  little  lamp  the 
preserves  may  be  made  with  comparative 
comfort. 

Seal  the  glasses  of  jelly  and  marmalade 
with  paraffin.  It  is  easy  and  sure,  and 
'not  expensive,  as  it  may  be  carefully 
cleaned  in  fresh  water  when  the  glass  is 
opened,  and  melted  for  use  again.  Ex¬ 
pend  your  energy  in  making  a  great  many 
dainties  in  the  easiest  manner,  instead  of 
in  making  a  few  in  the  hardest  way. 

ALICE  M.  ASHTON. 


Baking  for  Two. 

To  make  crust  for  one  pie  is  often  a 
troublesome  thing  for  young  housekeep¬ 
ers.  Here  is  a  simple  rule  and  one  that 
will  not  fail.  Put  in  your  mixing  bowl 
one  cupful  of  flour,  ^  cup  of  shortening, 
pinch  of  salt,  if  you  want  the  crust  flaky, 
chop  all  together  with  a  knife,  then  add 
water  to  make  just  wet  enough  to  handle 
nicely  and  roll  out.  If  you  do  not  want 
it  flaky  rub  together  with  your  hands, 
then  add  the  little  water  and  stir  with  a 
knife;  do  not  handle  too  much.  I  never 
have  a  failure  with  this  rule.  This  makes 
one  large  pie. 

Tea  biscuit  for  one  or  two  people; 
Take  three  cupfuls  flour,  three  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  baking  powder,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  large  tablespoonful  of  shorten¬ 
ing;  sift  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder 
all  together,  then  add  shortening  and  rub 
well  into  the  flour  with  the  hands.  Then 
add  one  cupful  of  milk  or  water ;  mix 
quickly  and  soft,  just  to  roll  out  about  1% 
inch  thick;  cut  out  with  small  cake  cutter 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  p.  A.  e. 


Thou  art  not  rich,  thou  art  not  poor, 
Thy  fortune  keeps  the  middle  way; 
No  ills  thy  strength  cannot  endure, 
Apportioned  to  the  passing  day. 

Thou  art  not  young,  thou  art  not  old. 

Yet,  calm,  thou  seest  thy  years  depart; 
And  joys  are  thine,  a  thousandfold — 
Because  thou  hast  the  Thankful  Heart. 

— Edith  M.  Thomas. 


The  Bookshelf. 

A  Handbook  for  Farmers  and  Dairy¬ 
men,  by  F.  W.  Woll.  This  is  the  fourth 
edition  of  this  very  useful  work,  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date,  and  with  much 
additional  matter.  It  contains  an  aston¬ 
ishing  amount  of  information  of  the  sort 
every  farmer  needs,  and  connected  with 
every  branch  of  agriculture.  The  tables 
giving  composition  of  foods  and  their 
feeding  values,  components  of  feed  rations, 
and  average  weights  of  concentrated  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs,  will  be  found  very  useful  to 
dairymen.  The  subjects  touched  on  are 
very  numerous,  and  will  settle  many  a 
disputed  point.  Published  by  John  Wiley 
&  Son,  New  York;  price  $1.50. 


We  always  find  some  wholesome  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  Atchison  Globe ;  here  is  what 
the  Kansas  philosopher  says  about  farm¬ 
ers  : 

We  have  lately  thought  of  printing  a  list 
of  the  “best  farmers”  of  Atchison  County, 
but  they  are  so  numerous  that  we  find  great 
difficulty  in  securing  a  complete  list.  The 
fact  is,  the  country  is  full  of  good  farmers; 
in  the  country,  the  proportion  of  good  peo¬ 
ple  is  very  large.  The  great  men  of  the 
nation,  or  certainly  eight-tenths  of  them, 
come  from  the  country.  Let  the  country 
hoys  prepare  themselves  for  the  time  when 
they  will  occupy  the  big  positions  in  the 
cities. 

And  there  is  no  better  preparation  tha* 
industry,  fairness  and  general  good  conduct. 
Let  them  neglect  no  opportunity  to  inform 
themselves.  And  no  preparation  will  do 
them  more  good  than  politeness  and  help¬ 
fulness  toward  their  parents. 

* 

"One  of  the  uses  of  education,”  said 
young  Mr.  Quimby,  as  quoted  by  the 
Youth’s  Companion,  when  he  settled  down 
on  his  newly-acquired  farm  to  put  his 
agricultural  studies  into  practice,  “is  the 
ability  to  turn  everything  to  account.” 
Having  delivered  himself  of  that  wisdom, 
he  procured  a  board  and  painted  a  sign 
upon  it  and  nailed  it  on  one  of  his  pear 
trees,  where  all  might  read : 

“These  trees  and  pears  are  infested 
with  Sciurus  Hndsonius. 

“The  owner  considers  that  this  notice 
frees  him  from  responsibility  for  the  fate 
of  any  persons  who  disregard  the  warn¬ 
ing.” 

All  that  year  luscious  pears  hung  un¬ 
guarded  from  Mr.  Quimby’s  orchard 
boughs — Sheldons,  Bartletts,  Clapp’s  Fa¬ 
vorites,  and  other  choice  varieties.  Hun¬ 
gry  boys  stood  just  outside  the  fence 
and  eyed  them,  but  none  intruded. 

“What  are  ‘skurrus  hudsonnicusses’?” 
they  asked  Mr.  Quimby,  fearfully. 

“Little  red  things  that  eat  into  the 
pears  and  devour  the  seeds.  They  are 
fearfully  destructive,”  said  Mr.  Quimby, 
in  his  most  learned  tone.  “One  oannot 
be  eaten  and  live.” 

Later,  when  the  pears  had  all  been 
picked  and  sold,  one  of  the  small  boys 
mustered  courage  to  put  the  question  to 
the  school  teacher,  who  looked  it  up  in 
the  dictionary. 

“They  are  red  squirrels,”  she  an- 
•'-'’ineed.  authoritatively. 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.*  Do  it  now. 

I  can  Save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 


_  - - -  you 

preter.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

■*  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

R— 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y* 

CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

_ Springfield,  Mass. 

RRflKFN  nnmnFS-Wo  offer  an  exceptional 
UnUIVLIi  UUUIYILO  trade  ill  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Cheek  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

WOE 

Best  and  cheapest. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

X18  West  Water  St., 

siiucusk,  N.  y. 


MACHINERY 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■ooarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Mu  York. 

Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

*  - —  -  -  In  your  home,  If  not 

as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
8100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
anil  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1906.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  S3. 25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  gave  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 


IDLE  MONEY 
SHOULD  EARN 


5% 


Instead  of  keeping  unemployed  funds  you 
expect  to  use  later,  let  them  bear  earnings  at  5# 
until  such  time  as  you  are  ready  for  them  We 
can  handle  such  funds  as  profitably  for  you  as 
more  permanent  accounts. 

We  are  Paying  5?6  on  Savings. 

Start  any  time — withdraw  at 
your  option.  Earnings  computed 
for  each  day.  We  will  send  you  lull 
information  and  can  probably  re¬ 
fer  you  to  patrons  In  your  locality. 

Established  14  years.  TInderNew 
York  Banking  Dept,  supervision. 

Assets  $1,750,000. 
Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 

5  Times  Uldg.,Rroadn  ay,  .New  York 


CHICLETS — That  dainty  mint-covered,  candy- 

coated  chewing  gum.  It  takes  two  great  big  cleanly  factories  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  still  growing  demand  for  these  pearl-like 
pellets  of  delight.  Your  neighborhood  druggist  or  confectioner  can  sup¬ 
ply  you  if  he  will  or  send  us  a  dime  for  a  sample  packet  and  a  booklet. 

CHICLET  PALMISTRY.  Look  at  your  hand!  A  square  on  the  Mount  of  Jupiter  (base  of  the 
first  finger)  shows  capacity  to  command. 

If  the  Head  Line  (the  second  line  from  the  base  of  the  fingers  running  across  the  palm)  is  joined  by  a 
fork  to  the  Life  Line  it  means  Good  Fortune. 

When  the  Heart  Line  extends  around  the  percussion  (side  of  the  hand)  it  shows  a  daring  spirit. 
You  can  have  a  Chiclet  Palmistry  Chart  FREE  if  you  cut  out  this  advertisement 
and  mail  it  to  us  with  your  request  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  527  No.  24th  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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markets 

Trices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  ending 
June  28,  1907,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  in  elevator  —  @  97% 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth...  —  @  108% 

Corn  .  —  ®  £2 

Rye  .  —  @  38 

MILLPEED.  _ 

Spring  Bran  . 22 .00  @23. oO 

Middlings  . 22.00  @26.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  @26.50 

Hominy  chop  .  lUo'r  > 

Oil  meal  .  —  @29.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilav  No  1.  ••••«*•  •■••••••  —  @  24.00 

No  2  22.00  @23.00 

No  3  —  @20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 19.00  @22.00 

Plover  . . H  .00  (?z)  18.00 

Straw.  Long  rye  . 13.00  @14.00 

Short  and  Oat . 8.00  @  10.00 

MILK. 

N  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40-quart 
can  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 

@ 

25 

.  19 

@ 

24 

State  Dairy,  best 
Tx)wer  grades 

.  18 
.  17 

@ 

fa 

@ 

23 

22 

19% 

.  16 

@ 

18 

Full  cream,  best 
Com.  to  good. . 

CHEESE. 

@ 

12 

.  10%  @ 

11% 

.2.00 

50 

10 

3 

6 

10 
8 


20 

19 

18% 

17 

8% 

8 

7 

18% 

28 


@7.00 
@3.50 
@1.00 
@  15 
@  8 
@  8 
@  18 
@  12 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@40.00 
@400.00 


Skims  .  ° 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  ...... .  7T  @ 

White,  good  to  choice .  18  @ 

Mixed  colors,  best .  18  @ 

Western  and  Southern .  14  @ 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples  evap.  best..... .  “ @ 

Evap.,  prime  to  choice .  7Y2@ 

Evap.,  common  .  ®  @ 

Cherries  . Bn  ^ 

Raspberries  .  @ 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  old,  bbl . 4.00 

Australian,  bu.  box . 

Cherries.  8-Ib.  bkt . •  •  • 

Strawberries,  fey  Jersey,  qt.. 

Common  run  . 

Blackberries.  N.  C..  qt . 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 

Gooseberries,  N.  C  ,  qt . 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 100 

Pony  crate  . . 

Watermelons,  100  . -18.00 

Carload  . loO.OO 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new,  No 

No.  1,  bbl . 3.00  @4.00 

Bermuda,  new.  No.  2 . 2.00  @  — 

Texas,  red.  No.  1,  100-lb.  bag  —  @1-00 

Texas,  culls,  bag .  40  @  60 

Southern  Rose,  No.  1,  bbl.. 2.00  @2.50 

S’n,  Irish  Cobbler  No.  1 - 2.00  @2.50 

S’n  other  white  No.  1 . 1.75  @2  25 

Southern,  red,  No.  1 . 1.50  @2.00 

Southern,  seconds  . 1.00  @1.2.> 

Southern,  culls  .  60  fi!  90 

Maine,  white,  bag .  75  @1.-5 

Maine,  red,  bag .  75  @100 

State  &  W’n.  in  b’lk,  180  lbs.1.00  @1.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt. .  .1.50  @2.50 

Asparagus,  green,  Colossal,  doz.2.25  @2.75 

Green,  extra  . 1.75  @2.00 

Green,  prime  . 1.25  @1.50 

Green,  culls  .  75  @1.00 

White,  Colossal . 2.00  @2.25 

White,  extra  . 1.50  @1.75 

White,  prime  . 1.00  @1.25 

Beets,  100  bunches  . 3.00  @5.00 

Carrots,  old,  bbl.  or  bag . 2.00  @2.50 

New,  100  bunches  . 2.00  @2.50 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket  ..1.00  @1.50 

Savannah,  basket  . 1-00  @1.75 

Charleston,  basket  . 1.00  @2.00 

North  Carolina,  bkt . 1.50  @1.75 

Norfolk,  basket  . 1.75  @2.00 

Boston,  hothouse,  No.  1,  doz  50  @  65 

Boston,  hothouse,  culls,  box. 2.50  @3.50 

Cabbages,  Va.  <fe  Md.,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Corn,  Southern,  100 . 3.00  @3.50 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1.00  @1.75 

Kale,  nearby,  bbl .  50  @  60 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl .  60  @1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb.  . .  25  @1.00 


Onions,  leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00 

New  Orleans,  crate . 1.25 

Texas,  white,  crate . 3.00 

Okra,  carrier  . 1.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier  ..,.1.00 

Peas,  Baltimore,  basket . 1.00 

Eastern  Shore,  basket .  50 

Maryland,  basket  .  75 

Jersey,  basket  .  75 

Radishes,  nearby,  100  bchs.  . .  50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Romaino,  bbl .  50 

String  beans.  Georgia,  basket. .  50 
South  Carolina,  basket  ....  50 
North  Carolina,  basket  ....  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 1.00 

White,  bbl . l.oo 

Yellow,  crook  neck,  bbl....  1.00 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  ■ — 

Ducks  .  11 

Geese  .  8 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


@4.00 
@1.50 
fa  8.25 
@2.50 
@1.75 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@1.75 
@2.00 
@  75 
@2.00 
@1.00 
@  75 
@  75 
fa  1.00 
fa  1.75 
fa  1.75 
fa  1.75 
@  75 

@  20 
@  14 
@  9 

@  11 
@  13 
fa  10 
@  35 


Turkeys  . 

Broilers,  best,  lb . 

Common  to  good  . 

Fowls  . . 

,  12 
30 
20 
11 

,  16 
2.00 

@  14 
@  35 
@  27 
@  13% 
@  18 
@4.50 

@6.50 
@4.50 
@4.00 
@3.60 
@8.00 
@5.00 
@  s  no 

Ducks,  Spring 
Squabs,  doz.  . . 

Steers  . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Oxen  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

1.40 

Calves  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

7.00 

Hogs  . 

@6.70 

@  35 
@  20 

Ohio  and  Pa., 
Fine  unwashed 

WOOL. 

X  to  XX . 
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Fruits. — The  stock  of  old  apples  is  getting 
small.  Another  shipment  of  1,000  bushels 

from  Tasmania  has  arrived  and  is  meeting  a 
fair  sale  at  $2.50  per  bushel  up.  Georgia 
peaches  of  the  Belle,  Carman  anjl  Waddell 
varieties  are  on  hand.  The  quality  is  show¬ 
ing  up  well  for  early  shipments.  ‘Strawber¬ 
ries  are  now  at  their  best.  The  finest  marks 
of  the  Hilton,  N.  J.,  crop  have  sold  up  to 
40  cents,  but  large  quantities  of  table  and 
canning  berries  have  retailed  at  10  cents. 
The  weather  during  part  of  this  week  was  too 
warm  for  Maryland  and  Delaware  receipts 
which  arrived  soft.  Delaware  has  had  a  very 
prosperous  strawberry  season.  Growers  near 
New  York  on  land  not  suffering  from  drought 
are  picking  a  heavy  crop  of  exceptionally  line 
fruit.  Plants  on  the  thinner  lands  will  not 
mature  more  than  half  their  set  of  bloom. 
The  first  of  the  local  cherry  crop  is  here, 
selling  at  10  cents  per  pound.  Blackberries 
and  huckleberries  are  plentiful  and  low. 

Express  Companies’  Profits. — These  com¬ 
mon  carriers,  as  they  are  now  classed  in 
inter-state  commerce,  find  themselves  embar¬ 
rassed  by  an  excess  of  wealth.  Ordinarily 
this  condition  is  not  considered  troublesome, 
and  few  seek  relief  from  it  so  long  as  they 
are  able  to  continue  salting  down  the  cash 
without  being  made  to  explain  how  they  got 
it.  But  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that’  cor¬ 
porations  having  a  monopoly  of  any  business 
directly  affecting  public  welfare  should  give 
some  definite  assurance  that  they  are  not  rob¬ 
bing  the  public.  One  of  these  express  com¬ 
panies  has  in  nine  years,  besides  paying  an 
annual  dividend  of  eight  per  cent  on  the  stock, 
accumulated  a  surplus  of  $24,000,000.  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  an  additional  dividend  of  20 
per  cent  on  all  its  stock.  There  are  two 
classes  of  people  specially  interested  in  this 
surplus,  the  stockholders  of  the  company  and 
outsiders  who  use  express  service.  '  The 
stockholders  want  their  individual  slices  of 
this  big  “wad,’  and  the  public  would  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  common 
carrier  to  accumulate  honestly  this  amount 
of  profit  from  the  volume  of  business  done. 
In  accordance  with  the  Hepburn  law  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  must  file  annual  statements 
showing  their  profits  and  the  essential  de¬ 
tails  of  their  business.  The  company  referred 
to  in  this  note  has  decided  to  turn  this  sur¬ 
plus  into  an  issue  of  four  per  cent  40-year 
bonds,  the  shareholders  to  be  given  $200 
worth  of  these  bonds  for  every  $100  share 
of  express  stock  they  hold.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  will  be  fairly  satisfactory  to  the 
stockholders,  and  it  will  put  out  of  public 
sight  this  pile  of  profits.  There  are  lines 
of  trade  in  which  the  profits  may  be  enor¬ 
mous  and  yet  outsiders  clearly  have  no  cause 
to  complain  or  pry  into  the  matter.  In  other 
cases  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  common 
good  requires  a  frank  and  open  statement  of 
all  business  details.  Between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  there  are  types  of  business  where 
honest  men  differ  as  to  where  the  line  of 
secrecy  or  publicity  should  be  drawn.  But 
in  tbe  case  of  the  express  companies  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  ground  for  question, 
as  their  extraordinary  profits  are  the  re- 
splt  of  special  privileges  not  enjoyed  by 
their  patrons.  Congress  has  coddled  them 
and  they  have  had  free  license  to  kill  all 
competition  in  a  service  which  has  become 
an  essential  to  the  producers  of  this  country. 
It.  is  one  thing  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  this 
world’s  goods  and  quite  another  thing  to  be 
a  hog.  _ _  w.  w.  h. 

There  are  many  good  and  safe  investments 
Perhaps  the  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  of 
New  York  City  may  meet  your  requirements  better 
than  others.  Write  them  for  terms  and  particulars 
Their  ad.  is  on  Page  SU.— Adv. 

Peach 
Baskets 

2,  4,  6,  8,  10, 12,  Hand 
16-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  PRICES  and  CATALOGUE. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


The  three  essentials  of  the  best 
farm  wagons  are: 

—Tne  toughest  wood  stock  thor¬ 
oughly  air  seasoned. 

—Proper  construction  and  Ironing 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  strength. 

—Light  running  qualities  for  the 
longest  possible  time. 

*  *  * 

This  describes  the  wagons  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company 
line. 

More  than  that,  these  qualities  are 
combined  in  wagons  of  tbe  handsom¬ 
est  appearance.  They  are  built  for 
the  maximum  of  durability  along  the 
most  pleasing  lines. 

The  Weber 
The  Columbus 
The  Bettendorf 

are  old  established  makes  with  well 
known  reputations  for  superiority. 

The  Weber,  a  strictly  high-grade 
farm  wagon,  has  been  one  ot  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  farm  wagons  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  It  is  constructed 
of  the  very  best  material  obtainable 
and  is  adapted  to  all  conditions  ot 
climate  and  service. 

The  Columbus  is  known  in  all  mar¬ 
kets  as  a  wagon  well  designed  for 
general  farm  purposes,  and  con¬ 
structed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  good  farm  wagon. 

The  Bettendorf  has  an  all  steel  front 
and  rear  gear  which  cannot  warp, 
bend,  rot,  or  shrink  under  any  con¬ 
dition  of  climate  or  service,  and  is 
capable  of  sustaining  unusual  loads. 

It  makes  little  difference  which  of 
these  wagons  you  buy.  You  will 
make  sure  of  wagon  value  and  wagon 
satisfaction  in  any  event.  You  sim¬ 
ply  can’t  buy  anything  better  at  any 
price. 

You  should  know  more  about  these 
wagons  than  we  can  tell  you  in  this 
small  space.  Call  on  the  local  agent 
and  look  them  over,  or  write  us  direct 
for  our  wagon  pamphlets  which  fully 
describe  each. 

International  Harvester  Company  of 
America, 

(INCORPORATED) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.D,  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.Y. 


Witkn  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


For  Sale.— DUROC  JERSEY  REDS. 

Sows  bred  for  September  and  October  farrow.  Nice 
Spring  Pigs.  Choice  Collie  Dogs. 

<J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


JERSEY  REDS 


200  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 
The  right  kind  at 
right  prices. 

It,  1i.  HARRISON,  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey. 


FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  lor  Kalians,  .r>9  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  city.  Send  for  circular  and  application  blank.. 


WANTED 


A  farmer  (married)  of  experience, 
executive  ability,  and  some  financial 
responsibility  to  work  a  valuable  225  acre  farm  on 
shares.  Owner  to  furnish  farm,  stock,  tools,  build¬ 
ings,  etc.  Splendid  opportunity  for  wideawake, 
thinking  man,  willing  to  work.  Address, 

“OWNER,,’  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


P|  C  A  0C  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
18118.  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay.  Apples,  etc., 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  202  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMONI).  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  3(>  Little  1  2tli  St..  New  York, 


WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co..  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS}  improve 
1”  soiling  cheap.  Splendid  climate— good  schools. 
Write  for  list 20.  Benham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich. 


Summer  Hotel 


ON  FISHER’S 
ISLAND, NEW 
YORK, in  Long 
Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
let  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade:  accommodate  100;  popular  resort:  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  City 

BORDERING  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE 
Widow  must  sell  100  Acres  for  $1000 

Excellent  8  room  bouse,  good  stable  (see  picture 
No.  13208,  page  9,  Strout’s  List  No.  18).  Cold  spring 
water,  delightful  shade;  keep  8  cows,  big  lot  of  wood 
and  timber:  75  fruit  treos;  grand  views,  growing 
crops  included.  Easily  worth  $2,000.  It’s  yours  for 
$1,000.  Part  cash.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO..  Dept.  42,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


FANCY 


FRUIT 

AT 


FARM 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 

$1,300  worth  of  peaches  alone  was  sold  from  this  18- 
acre  farm  in  1905:  the  trees  are  in  good  condition, 
and  this  season  the  crop  should  be  a  record  breaker; 
besides  the  peaches,  there  are  165  pear  trees  and  a  large 
number  of  apple  and  plum  trees;  also  a  nice  lot 
of  dewberries.  The  land  is  all  in  cultivation  and  more 
fruit  can  bo  set  to  advantage;  mail  delivered;  only 
one  mile  from  depot  and  largo  village;  near  neigh¬ 
bors;  Vmilo  from  school;  i'ew  minutes’ walk  from 
trolley.  House  of  7  rooms;  barn  21x40;  3  chicken 
houses;  carriage  house.  All  aro  in  good  repair;  water 
supplied  from  wells.  The  income  from  the  fruit  will 
in  a  few  years  more  than  pay  for  it.  Only  $3,200, 
part  cash.  For  picture  of  the  neat  buildings  see  No. 
72,056,  page  8,  “Strout's  Vineland  Farms,”  copy  free. 
E.  A.  STROUT,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila.:  P.  O.  Bldg., 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  and  88 
Broad  St.,  Boston. 


$1.65 

A  YEAR. 


THRICE=A=WEEK  WORLD,  and 
THE  RURAL  NEW=Y0RKER, 

The  World  gives  you  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
three  times  a  week— 156  times  a  year.  In  this  com¬ 
bination  it  costs  you  only  65  cents.  If  you  want  the 
news  of  the  day,  you  can  hardly  look  for  anything 
cheaper.  Short  of  a  daily  paper,  you  can  get  it  no 
better.  You  also  got  the  GRAPE  in  this  combination. 

The  Rural  New=Yorker,  New  York. 


bought  a 


BALING  PRESS 


and  found  it 


was  not  the  best  you  could  have  bought  for  the  money,  you  would .be 
sorry.  Our  presses  have  taken  so  many  first  prizes,  including 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  GRAND  PRIZE,  that  they  are  called 

WHITMAN’S  ** WORLD’S  STANDARD” 

Ought  you  not  to  know  why  they  are  so  superior  before  you  buy 
a  press?  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  Presses  and  other  superior 
Agricultural  Machineiy.  WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  C0-,  St.  Lonis 


VERMONT 


99 


In  time  of  need  “  The  Vermont”  Gasoline  Engines 
are  always  ready.  They  need  no  adjustment.  3  to 
16  horse  power,  mounted  or  stationary,  for  farm, 
factory  and  shop  use.  Write  for  catalogue  E.G., 
describing  the  most  reliable  engine  made. 

STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  have  a  few  new  Fairbanks  Engines 
at  a  bargain.  Ask  for  description. 


TUDCCtllUP  I1ADI1IUCDV  Quality  of  material  and  manufacture 
I  ntlLoninU  lYIAuninCIlI  count  for  all  in  threshing  machinery. 
Every  farmer  knows  what  breakdowns  cost  in  damage  and  delay.  Karquhar 
engines,  boilers  and  separators  are  built  with  every  possible  improvement  and 
convenience  that  is  consistent  with  durability  ana  service.  We  do  not  experi¬ 
ment  on  our  customers.  FARQUJIAR  TIlliESlIERS  are  unexcelled 
capacity,  made  in  three  styles,  20  to  40  inch 
cylinders,  for  all  kinds  of  grains,  and  for 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Ajax 
•  Threshing  Engines  are  strong, 
durable  and  easy  steamers,  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  guaranteed. 

Wrfto  lorGS  page  catalogue  of 
engines,  boilers,  sawmills  and 
threshers.  Tells  all  about  the 
latest  improved  machinery  , 
and  how  to  save  labor  and 
expense.  Free  on  request. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd., 

York,  Pa. 


1907. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

Seeing  so  many  inquiries  kindly  answered 
at  your  “desk,”  gives  me  courage  to  ask 
about  a  man  named  W.  M.  Ostrander,  25  W. 
42d  Street,  New  York.  My  mother  has  a 
little  money  of  her  own  and  she  has  given 
$100  to  him  to  invest  in  what  he  calls  “Fox” 
shares.  She  wants  the  money  back,  but  In¬ 
stead  he  seems  to  want  her  to  invest  more. 
I  know  little  about  it,  as  I  live  far  from  her, 
but  of  course  feel  interested,  especially  as 
she  needs  the  money  to  live  on.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  who  lives  here  is  quite  uneasy  that  she 
will  give  more,  and  most  likely  lose  all.  If 
you  will  advise  us  we  would  thank  you  very 
much.  We  are  poor  and  need  money  too, 
but  you  deserve  all  we  can  do.  v.  h. 

This  is  the  Ostrander  of  Philadelphia, 
who  used  to  telegraph  farmers  that  he 
had  a  customer  for  their  farm,  if  the 
farmer  would  send  an  advance  fee  to 
him.  When  the  remittance  was  sent  to 
cover  the  fee  no  more  was  heard  from 
Mr.  Ostrander.  He  was  then  running 
full-page  advertisements  in  papers  and 
magazines.  The  R.  N.-Y.  exposed  his 
scheme.  Many  of  the  other  papers  then 
refused  his  advertising,  and  the  advance 
fee  business  ceased  to  he  profitable.  Mr. 
Ostrander  then  developed  a  scheme  to 
bleed  his  former  victims  still  further.  He 
wanted  to  trade  them  suburban  lots  for 
their  farms.  No  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  country  a  farm  was  located  he  had 
a  customer  looking  for  it.  This  customer, 
however,  happened  to  have  a  city  lot 
which  was  worth  about  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  farm,  and  to  effect  a  trade  the 
farmer  had  to  put  up  this  50  per  cent  in 
cash  or  mortgage  on  the  lot.  After  The 
R.  N.-Y.  discussed  the  merits  of  this 
proposition,  the  scheme  seemed  to  have 
been  dropped.  Now  Mr.  Ostrander  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  you  rich  by  taking  your 
money  in  exchange  for  stock  in  various 
enterprises.  Among  the  others  lie  has  in¬ 
corporated  himself  for  $2,000,000,  and  is 
willing  to  dispose  of  a  limited  amount  of 
this  stock  at  par.  You  can  hunt  up  his 
picture  in  the  papers  which  yet  consent 
to  run  his  advertising,  and  if  you  have  a 
fair  appreciation  of  masculine  beauty 
you  may  want  to  invest.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  other  asset  behind  this  two  million 
of  stock.  One  of  the  companies  the 
stocks  of  which  Mr.  Ostrander  boomed 
and  sold  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  This  stock  paid  dividends  for  a 
time ;  but  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  the  dividends  were  not  paid  out  of 
earnings,  but  out  of  the  money  paid  in  by 
stockhofders,  in  an  effort  to  allure  them 
to  buy  more  or  induce  their  friends  to 
d<s>  so.  Whether  the  other  stocks  lie  sells 
are  working  the  same  game  or  not,  future 
bankrupt  courts  may  reveal.  Mr.  Os¬ 
trander  seems  to  think  his  ability  to  put 
through  schemes  like  the  above  and  sell 
watered  stocks  to  poor  old  women  is  worth 
$2,000,000.  If  so,  don’t  the  profits  come 
out  of  the  man  or  woman  who  sends 
him  money?  I  would  not  buy  any  stock 
he  sells  for  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Apparently  one  of  the  slickest  schemes 
to  get  goods  without  paying  for  them 
that  we  have  yet  seen  was  worked  by  G. 
A.  Toadvine,  White  Haven,  Md.,  to  get 
a  $5  turkey  and  prepaid  expressage  of  $1 
from  Mrs.  J.  H.  Janney,  Brookville,  M'd. 
He  sent  the  order,  explaining  why  he 
must  have  it  shipped  at  once  and  why  it 
was  necessary  to  prepay  expressage.  The 
turkey  was  shipped  and  bill  sent  as  di¬ 
rected,  but  that  is  the  last  ever  heard 
from  him.  He  neglects  to  pay  and  has  not 
replied  to  our  inquiry  for  explanation.  It 
will  evidently  save  you  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  demand  cash  in  advance  if  he 
ever  sends  you  an  order  for  turkeys  or 
anything  else. 


peated  the  order  and  we  promptly  re¬ 
turned  it.  Some  weeks  ago  now  we  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  with  remittance  from  G. 
Veltman,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  We  held 
the  order  and  started  an  investigation. 
In  the  meantime  we  received  another 
order  and  another  remittance.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  failed  to  locate  G.  Veltman 
and  asked  more  details.  We  ordered  the 
investigation  continued.  By  this  time  we 
had  received  a  third  order  and  a  third 
remittance  accompanied  each  time  with 
copy  for  the  advertisement.  Finally  G. 
Veltman  began  to  inquire  why  his  adver¬ 
tisements  did  not  appear.  We  frankly 
told  him  that  we  had  been  looking  him 
up  and  had  not  been  able  to  get  satis 
factory  references  and  returned  his 
orders  and  his  three  checks.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  investigation  went  on.  The 
final  report  shows  that  G.  Veltman  is  the 
name  of  the  sister  of  Ferd  Sudow’s 
wife.  The  name  was  used  by  Ferd  Su- 
dow,  and  advertising  bills  made  in  that 
name  are  paid  hv  him.  So  that  Ferd  Su- 
dow,  G.  Veltman,  and  United  States 
Pheasantry  are  all  one  and  the  same  as 
far  as  business  responsibility  goes.  Mr. 
Sudow  will  find  no  trouble  to  get  his 
advertising  in  many  papers,  while  he  pays 
his  hills  in  advance,  and  his  rating  is 
good  enough  to  justify,  a  limited  credit. 
His  anxiety  to  get  into  The  R.  N.-Y. 
therefore  must  be  due  to  his  desire  for 
an  endorsement  carrying  with  it  a  con¬ 
fidence  which  he  feels  he  can  get  nowhere 
else. 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  June  11  con¬ 
cerning  my  shipment  of  raspberries  I  am  ex¬ 
ceedingly  grateful  to  you.  They  have  made 
prompt  returns.  You  can  consider  me  a  life 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Will  you  kind¬ 
ly  give  me  the  addresses  of  several  reliable 
parties  who  deal  in  dried  fruits?  I  here¬ 
with  enclose  you  $1  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  a  neighbor  as  part  compensation  for 
your  splendid  favor.  u.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  is  a  gracious  and  pleasant 
letter  the  consideration  and  courtesy  of 
which  we  appreciate.  We  referred  fo 
this  case  a  few  weeks  back.  It  was  a 
case  where  a  shipper  sent  dried  fruit  to 
a  commission  merchant  whose  principal 
trade  is  in  poultry,  and  the  berries  lay  in 
his  storage  house  several  months  until 
we  stirred  him  up,  and  induced  him  to 
make  a  sale.  Many  readers  will  no  doubt 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  we  do  services 
of  this  kind  often  for  farmers  who  do 
not  even  take  the  pains  afterwards  to 
advise  us  that  the  cause  of  the  complaint 
has  been  settled.  Only  last  week  we  had 
before  us  two  complaints  from  sub¬ 
scribers  which  had  been  received  some 
weeks  before.  We  had  written  the  parties 
complained  of,  but  got  no  reply  from 
them,  and  heard  nothing  further  from  the 
readers  who  had  made  the  complaints. 
We  wrote  the  houses  again  and  in  both 
cases  got  the  reply  that  the  matter  had 
been  promptly  adjusted  when  we  first 
wrote  about  it.  If  the  readers,  who  com¬ 
plained  to  us;  had  advised  us  when  the 
adjustment  was  made,  as  this  man  has 
done,  it  would  have  saved  us  annoyances 
and  trouble.  We  speak  of  these  things 
because  we  believe  the  neglect  is  one  of 
oversight  to  small  details  rather  than  to 
want  of  appreciation  or  indifference.  We 
are  doing  all  these  things  for  the  general 
interest  and  we  should  be  kept  advised  of 
changes  in  the  situation  of  a  complaint. 
While  _  we  would  not  accept  any  com¬ 
pensation  for  a  service  of  this  kind,  we 
accept  the  new  subscriber  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  j.  T.  J, 


WA||  DRILLING  & 

Vf  CII  PROSPECTING  MACHINI 


A  brand  new  so-called  co-operative 
scheme  has  branched  out  at  Allegan, 
Michigan,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Benjamin  F.  Foster.  You  simply  send 
him  $5  for  a  membership  certificate,  and 
then  you  may  buy  anything  he  has  to  sell 
you.  Without  discussing  it  in  detail  we 
simply  want  to  repeat  our  advice  to  avoid 
all  these  co-operative  schemes  promoted 
by  outsiders  for  alleged  farmers’  benefit. 
They  are  schemes  of  schemers  by  schem¬ 
ers  for  schemers. 

The  following  experience  will  serve  to 
show  how  much  trouble  some  classes  of 
advertisers  will  take  to  get  the  indorse¬ 
ment  which  the  appearance  of  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  would  give  them  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  J  wo  or  three  years  ago,  Ferd 
Sudow,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  sent  us 
an  order  with  check  in  advance  to  pay  for 
an  advertisement  of  his  so-called  United 
States.  Pheasantry.  Inquiries  discovered 
no  objections  and  we  inserted  the  adver¬ 
tisement;  but  we  soon  began  to  get  com¬ 
plaints  from  his  customers.  The  com¬ 
plaints  seemed  perfectly  just,  and  we 
asked  Mr.  Sudow  for  an  explanation  and 
ati  adjustment.  His  reply  was  so  offen¬ 
sive,  and  vulgar  we  discontinued  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  returned  the  balance  of  his 
remittance,  and  adjusted  the  complaint 
Ourselves.  Sometime  afterwards  he  re- 


Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


WFI  I  drilling 
”  Ls-L/mj  machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  o 
shallow  wells  m  any  kind  of  Boil  or  rock.  Mounted  o 
wheels  or  on  sills.  W  ith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strom 
simple  and  ^durable.^  Any  mechanic  can  operate  tliei 


easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS 


,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modem  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 
Carriers.  Silos,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers,  Threshers,  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Amore 


CIDER 


GOOD  UlULn  un  JUICE 

can  bo  made  from  a  given  amount  of 
apples  or  grapes  with  ouo  of  our 
presses  than  with  any  other. 

The  juice  will  be  purer  and 
bring  higher  prices,  while 
the  extra  yield  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  Wo  make 

HYDRAULIC  JSL 

in  all  sizes,  hand  or  pow¬ 
er.  25  to  600  barrels  per  day.  __ 

Also  Steam  Evaporators,  Ap-  =- 
pie-butter  Cookers, etc.  Fully* 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydr&ulio  Press  M%.  Co. 

S7M»in  Street.  Ml.  Gileed.  Ohio  _ _ 

h  or  Boom  I34ii,  39  Cortland  8L,  Mew  ?ork.  *.  Y, 


ffox. 


o0GH-0N-FL/e 

'  I  mi  nr  a»s. 


FOR  SAL t  Ilf  UF 


Mth  (Jalton  . 
ijifaraiTwctf  •  -  ■ 


lureki  Mimitr  Co. 


EVERY  GALLON  GUARANTEED. 

One  gallon  used  on  a  dairy  of  cows  in  Fly 
time  will  go  farther  than  one  ton  of  feed  in 
producing  milk  or  flesh.  Rough-on-Flies 
kills  Flies  or  any  other  Vermin. 

Its  equal  has  never  been  known. 

EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY 
_ Utica,  N.  Y. _ 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINCER  *  BRO..| 

WrlghUvIllo,  Pi, 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  ■ffi® 

\V.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  YV.  Holland  Turkeys. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  E6GS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Ilnx  158,  Southolcl,  Snffnlk  Co.,  X.  Y. 


IA/UITC  WYANDOTTE  BABY  CHICKS,  10 
111  I  t  cents  each.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  $4  per 
1U0.  FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Bnmwood,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1004-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


FDR  9  A I  F~80  YOUNG  HENS,  purebred  S.  O. 
I  U  ll  OH  LL  Whito Leghorns  to  make  room  at$1.10. 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  (Fisliel  Strain).  Cyphers’ 
Model  Incubators  and  Second  ones.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  STANLEY  BROOKE,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Mated  pens  of  five  matured  pullets 
and  one  line  bred  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pens  of  ten  selected  nens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs' capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers’ 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  Wo  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  EREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs." 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


HOMER  PIGEONS  j 


FIRST-CLASS 

mated  numtn  r iu cun o  sale. 

Consult  yonr  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

No.l  Mated  Homers, 
in  lax-ge  or  small  lots;  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  us  for  prices.  Send  100  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM.  Morton,  Pa. 


FIVE  MINUTE  TALK 

SENT  FREE  “HOW  TO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  AND  MITES, ”by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  COMFORT 

means  poultry  profit.  Keep 
your  fowls  healthy  and  free 
from  lice  with 

Rust's  Lice-Killlng  Powder 

Prices:  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
at  dealers.  Valuable  booklet  and 
egg-record  free. 

Wm.  Runt  &  Sons,  (Established  1854) 
Dept,  p ,  Mew  Brunswick,  M  .J. 

BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER # 

W"  A  cheap,  effective  dis- 

l  infectant  and  remedy, 

l  " '  -4“  A  in  powder  form  to  be 
’  dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz,15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
|  3 lbs.  50c.  6)4  lbs. $1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.City) 

I  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  Ybrk  City! 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Genasco  Ready  Roof¬ 
ing  is  the  end  of  your 
roof  troLibles. 

Get  it  at  your  dealer’s.  Send  to  us  for 
Book  10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


RUBEROID 
ROOFI  NG 

The  Pioneer 
Prepared  Roofing, 

Outlasts  metal  and  shingles. 
Contains  no  tar,  paper  or  rubber. 
Will  not  rot,  crack,  melt  or  cor¬ 
rode. 

Standard  for  over  15  years. 

Do  not  accept  substitutes. 

Write  /or  samples  and  prices. 

The  Standard  Paint  CO. 

lOO  William  St.,  New  York 

CHICAGO.  ST.  LOUIS,  PHILADCLRMMk 
BOSTON, ATLANTA 


TTiCONGd’ 
^ROOFING 

Samp  es  are  the  best  kind^ 
of  information  if  they  are  fairl 
samples — not  selected  pieces. 
When  you  buy  Congo  every  inchl 
rof  it  is  the  same  as  sample.  No) 
rthin  spots,  no  weak  places,  no| 
[torn  edges,  no  faults  anywhere. 
[That  is  because  we  inspect  it  soj 
thoroughly  when  it  is  made  and, 
[pack  it  so  carefully  when  it-  is, 

[  shipped.  That’s  why  Congo, 
i  never  leaks.  It’s  all  good. 

BUCHANAN-FOSTER  C0.,_< 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

CHICAGO  AX1)  c/ 1 ^1 

8A.N  FRANCISCO. 


Ei 

ree 

<2/eonpIe 


Laata  Forever — No  Pointing- -No  Repairs— No  Expenmo 

Affords  spark  and  fire  protection  and  pure  cistern  water.  Reduces 
insurance  rates.  _  The  only  roofing  known  that  will  outwear  any 
building.  Costs  little  more  than  short-lived  roofing 
Write  today  for  our  free  book,  “ROOFS.” 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.,  Box  lO  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


*  - - - -  XILXVDX  * 

£*4  h?ld  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

0,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them 
1  his  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock 

at  moderate  pneos:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  uso  n— -  ’  ’ 

$l.o0  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Per  18> 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $3.00 

White  Wyandottes,  3.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  3.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  . 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


{ 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Prices:  Females, 
Per  1,000. 
$60.00 
80.00 
60.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


FINE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

You  have  asked  me  to  furnish  you  with 
photographs  showing  a  good  bull  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  breed,  a  cow  and  a  calf 
resulting  from  this  cross.  I  send  you  the 
photographs  of  three  animals;  Fig.  252, 
page  522,  is  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline 
Count  29640.  This  famous  sire  is  one  of 
the  premier  bulls  in  Star  Farm  herd ;  born 
March  23,  1901,  his  sire  is  Pauline  Paul 
Count  2d  22909,  that  nicks  the  blood  of 
Pauline  Paul  and  De  Kol  2d.  He  has 
18  daughters  in  the  list,  and  is  a  grand- 
sire  of  the  peerless  Aaggie  Cornucopia 
Pauline,  the  four-year-old  champion  cow 
of  the  world.  The  dam,  Aaggie  Cornu¬ 
copia  Pauline  48426,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  wonderful  cow  in  the  world  to-day; 
she  was  officially  tested  in  her  two-year- 
old  form,  again  in  her  three-year-old 
form,  and  her  four-year-old  form.  She 
made  a  world’s  record  by  producing  in  an 
official  test  in  seven  days  659.2  pounds  of 
milk,  34.52  pounds  of  butter;  in  30  days 
she  produced  2,064.3  pounds  of  milk  and 
137.10  pounds  of  butter,  a  record  never 
exceeded  but  once,  and  that  by  a  mature 
cow  after  she  had  a  rest  of  about  two 
years  before  freshening.  After  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Pauline  had  finished  her 
world’s  record,  I  purchased  her  son,  Aag¬ 
gie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count,  for  $3,000, 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  Star  Farm 
herd.  That  he  combines  the  best  blood 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  of  cattle, 
barring  Mercedes  Julip’s  Pietertje  Paul 
29830,  the  first  premier  sire  at  the  head  of 
Star  Farm  herd,  I  think  would  hardly  be 
disputed. 

This  bull  is  of  the  strict  dairy  type  and 
has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  a 
perfect  specimen.  All  of  his  daughters  to 
be  officially  tested  have  made  the  require¬ 
ments  of  advanced  registry,  and  as  a  rule 
have  averaged  about  four  per  cent  butter 
fat,  while  giving  a  large  flow  of  milk. 

Fig.  253  is  the  heifer  named  Segis  Inka 
McKinley  62411:  born  August  26,  1902. 
During  the  past  Winter  she  was  officially 
tested,  and  in  seven  days  produced  526.4 
pounds  of  milk,  23.03  pounds  of  butter, 
leading  in  the  four-year-old  junior  class. 
Her  dam,  A.  G.  Inka  McKinley,  has  an 
official  record  of  28.60  pounds  of  butter, 
and  her  30-day  record  for  butter  is  118.26 
pounds.  Her  grand-dam,  Segis  Inka,  has 
an  official  seven-day  record  of  28.04 
pounds  of  butter. 

Fig.  255  is  the  young  heifer  calf  Star 
Farm  Aaggie  Cornucopia  91445 ;  her  sire 
was  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count  and 
the  dam  Segis  Inka  McKinley.  Her  four 
dams  in  three  nearest  generations  aver¬ 
aged  over  28.5  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  the 
dam  is  in  color  nearly  all  black,  as  was 
her  dam  and  grand-dam,  yet  the  heifer 
calf  is  nicely  marked,  black  and  white, 
very  much  indeed  like  its  famous  sire, 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count;  thus 
we  find  that  we  can  nick  the  blood  of  a 
prepotent  sire  upon  a  dam  of  opposite 
color  markings  and  produce  an  offspring 
perfectly  marked  and  strongly  resembling 
the  sire.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the 
little  calf,  Star  Farm  Aaggie  Cornucopia, 
is  ideal  and  could  stand  the  most  severe 
criticism  as  to  dairy  conformation  and 
general  appearance.  The  “Count,”  as  I 
have  said,  was  purchased  for  $3,000,  and 
the  dam,  Segis  Inka  McKinley,  could  not 
be  bought  for  that  amount;  the  offspring, 
Star  Farm  Aaggie  Cornucopia,  could  not 
be  bought  short  of  $5,000.  To  further  il¬ 
lustrate  this  idea  of  prepotency,  I  send  you 
the  picture  of  the  young  heifer,  Matildia 
Cornucopia  De  Kol,  Fig.  254;  she  is  an¬ 
other  daughter  of  the  “Count”  bull.  Note 
close  resemblance  between  the  two  color 
markings  and  conformation.  One  might 
well  infer  that  they  were  own  sisters. 
However,  such  is  not  the  case,  for  the 
family  likeness  is  due  solely  to  the  pre¬ 


potency  of  the  sire.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  it  costs  no  more  for  the  breeder  or 
farmer  to  raise  this  class  of  stock  than 
it  does  the  unproductive  scrubs,  that  do 
not  pay  the  cost  of  their  care  and  keep 
from  year  to  year;  one  should  also  note 
that  it  is  possible  by  nicking  great  strains 
of  Holstein-Friesian  blood  to  raise  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  each  generation, 

thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON. 


BROKEN  WIND. 

I  have  a  mare  apparently  in  Rood  health, 
plenty  of  flesh,  ambition  and  a  splendid  appe¬ 
tite,  but  when  worked  to  plow  or  harrow,  or  if 
she  gets  wet,  there  is  a  short,  hard  cough, 
running  at  nose  and  breathing  very  much 
(juickened.  As  she  exhales  an  intermittent 
gurgling  sound  is  heard  at  the  last.  No 
lumps  of  any  consequence  under  jaw  or  throat. 
Pulse  is  normal  and  I  notice  no  unnatural 
sound  from  lungs.  This  cough  is  at  least  of 
a  year’s  existence.  The  mare  came  here  from 
St.  Louis,  probably  from  a  high  altitude  to 
St.  Txuiis.  Have  tried  to  cauterise  by  letting 
her  breathe  a  little  unslaked  lime,  but  it 
seems  to  do  no  good.  f.  w.  l. 

Arkansas. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
mare  is  afflicted  with  what  horsemen  term 
broken  wind,  otherwise  known  as  heaves, 
or  technically  as  emphysema  of  the  lungs. 
This  trouble  often  assumes  the  character 
of  asthma,  affecting  the  animal  worst  in 
wet  or  muggy  weather  and  always  is  ag¬ 
gravated  by  working  when  the  stomach  is 
full.  Cough  is  a  prominent  symptom  of 
heaves,  and  the  abdominal  heaving,  or 
double  bellows-like  action  of  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  muscles,  is  seen  during  exhalation  of 
air.  Heaves  is  incurable,  but  the  distress 
may  be  greatly  lessened  by  giving  affected 
animals  double  the  rest  usually  allowed 
after  a  meal,  feeding  no  bulky  food  at 
noon,  wetting  all  food,  preferring  oat 
straw  to  hay  or  fodder  in  Winter  and 
allowing  grass  in  Summer  in  place  of  the 
straw.  We  would  advise  giving  her  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning  for  10  days  and  then, 
if  much  improved,  reduce  the  dose  daily  un¬ 
til  in  a  week  or  so  she  is  doing  without  the 
medicine.  For  the  cough,  if  it  should  per¬ 
sist,  give  half  to  one  ounce  of  glyco-heroin 
two  or  three  times  daily.  For  the  wetting 
of  the  food  use  lime  water  and  see  to  it 
that  the  stable  is  kept  well  ventilated,  as 
noxious  gases  in  dirty  or  unventilated  sta¬ 
bles  often  prove  sufficiently  irritating  to 
cause  chronic  cough.  In  conclusion,  it 
may  be  stated  that  it  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that  the  mare  may  have  a  poly¬ 
pus  (tumor)  in  nostril  which  might  cause 
the  distress  described  or  be  affected  with 
some  throat  trouble  having  a  like  effect, 
but  as  to  these  things,  one  could  not  say 
positively  without  making  a  personal  ex¬ 
amination.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


DISFIGURING  ECZEMA 

Spread  from  Ear  to  Cheek  —  Best 
Doctors  Did  Not  Cure  It — Lasted 
Five  Years,  But  Speedily 
Cured  by  the  Use  of 
Cuticura. 

“I  had  been  troubled  with  eczema  for 
five  vears  on  my  ear  and  it  began  to 
extend  on  my  cheek.  I  had  been  doc¬ 
toring  with  the  best  physicians,  but  found 
no  relief  whatever.  As  the  medicines 
and  salves  did  me  no  good,  I  thought  I 
would  get  the  ‘Magic  Three,’  Cuticura 
Soap,  Cuticura  Ointment,  and  Cuticura 
Pills,  costing  me  one-half  of  one  visit  to 
my  physician.  I  can  truthfully  state  that 
I  found  instant  relief.  When  I  had  used 
three  boxes  of  Cuticura  Ointment  and 
two  cakes  of  Cuticura  Soap  I  found  my 
skin  as  soft  and  fine  as  a  baby’s.  I  am 
persuading  my  friends  to  use  Cuticura 
Soap  and  give  up  the  kinds  they  were 
using.  Miss  Netta  Ayers,  331  Franklin 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1  and  15, 
1906.” 

POI  1  1C  DI1DQ  Females  and  brood  bitches.  NKL- 
UULUl  rUro  SON  BR08  ,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


•JT  KEEPS 
v  OFF 
FUES- 

_  allows  the  cattle  to  feed  in  peace. 

It  does  not  Kum  the  hair,  blister  the 
skin  or  make  milk  taste  or  smell.  Saves 
double  its  cost  in  extra  milk. 

Cow-Ease 

is  a  clean,  non-penetrating  liquid  that  is 
absolutely  harmless— easy,  to  apply.  Keeps 
the  cows  in  good  condition  and  makes 
money  for  the  farmer.  If  your  dealer 
can  not  supply 
you,  send  *1.00 
direct  to  us  for 
gallon  can, 
express  paid. 

Carpenter- 
Morton  Co. 


MONEYI 


Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 
cent  more  milk  if  protected 
from  the  torture  of  flies  with 


CHILD’S  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  flies  and  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
80  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Aik  dealer  for  Child's  SO-BOS-SO  or  send  $1  (speeltl 
price)  for  l*gal  can  and  Sprayer  complete  by  express. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
16  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Kills  Every  Fly  It  Strikes.  Keeps  all  insect  pests 
off  cows  in  pasture  longer  than  any  Imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  since  1885.  Kills  lice 
lind  mites.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  #1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  pro¬ 
ject  aoo  cows.  $1  returned  if  cows  not  protected. 
Name  express  office.  Free  booklet. 

Nhoo-FIy  Mfff.  Co.,  1018  Fairmount  Ave..  Philo.,  Pfc. 


HORSE  .OWNERS!  USE 


GOMBAULT  S  ' 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever 
used.  Removes  all  bunches  from 
Horse*.  Impossible  to  produce 
scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu- 
*  ■  ™  *"  jars.  Special  advice  tree. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


SHOE  BOILS 

Are  Hard  to  Cure, 
yet 


A0SORBINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 
blemish.  Does  not  blister  or  re- 
move  tne  hair.  Curesany  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Rook  fr-C  1-  ree. 

ABSORIilNE,  JR,  for  mankind,  81.00  per 
bottle.  Cures  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  Pain 

W.  F  .YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield. Mass. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Our  old  $100  offer  always  good  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  cure,  when  cure  is  possible,  any 
case  of  splint,  curb,  colic,  thrush,  etc. 
"Vot.rlnary  Exporlonco,"  the  horse¬ 
man's  infallible  guide.  Valued  every¬ 
where.  A  copy  mailed  free.  Write 
for  it. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

SO  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mill, 

CANADIAN  BRANCH! 

32  St  Gabriel  Street,  Moated,  HucbW. 


DE1TI 10  HEMES!  SfTOKI 


Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  Specific  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  15  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  One 
to  two  cans  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
llcavc*.  $1.00 per  can.  All 
or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid, 
for  booklet  of  endorsements. 


THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  I)R. 
II OL  LA  Mrs  MEDICATED  STOCK 
8ALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing;  i  I  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5,00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


SWING  COW  STANCHIONS 


SIMPLE  STRONG  INEXPENSIVE 

Open  and  close  quickly.  A  luxury  for  the  cattle. 
Sonsible;  humano.  KOWKN  A  qriCK,  Mfgm.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
ForestvUle,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C,  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cochranville,Pa 


TTIE  HOMESTEAD  HERD  OF  POLAND  CHINAS. 
3  Some  fine  young  sows;  75  Spring  Pigs.  Prices  right. 
Representation  guaranteed.  E.  L.  Ilinermnn,  Cumeron,  >V.  >a. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM-Jf™*!"K5'.Jv,;* 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

. . .  , -  bodied,  Square-built,  good 

azers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 


HESHIRES^Long 


rHP^HIDPC,  THE  NEW  YORK 
LIICOI1IKLO.  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.Y. 


LAUREL  FARM 


I— REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coining  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
(18000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  typo  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  ,1.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg 


Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W,  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


WAR WS>  hSKSIKg  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forcstville,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad,  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  testod. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FKIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTKLYOU.  8omervllle, N.  J. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEIHS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

HI VENHUIIGH  BltOS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Greatest  offering  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  ever  made. 

Three  hundred  head  in  Juno,  Special  Sale.  Cut 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Copy  of  letter  from 
Dr.  S.  A.  Robinson,  Covesville,  Va.:  “Your  cow 
Anzaletta  Pauline  Paul  Second,  now  has  a  record  of 
ninety-two  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day  and  twenty-four 
and  one  quarter  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.”  Send 
for  other  testimonials,  photographs,  Second  Bargain 
Counter,  Free.  Address  HORACE  I-.  BRONSON, 
Department  D,  Cortland,  New  York. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

I  have  several  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
Calves  for  sale,  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
Sir  Segis  Inka  Posch,  No.  38,504,  which  was  bred  by 
H.  A.  Moyer,  of  Syracuse.  This  sire  is  backed  by 
some  of  the  largest  official  records  in  the  country. 
These  calves  are  offered  at  FARMERS’  PRICES 
and  are  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular.  Will 
be  shipped  on  approval  if  desired.  Full  description, 
pedigree,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  request. 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


REMOVAL  SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

Having  sold  one  of  our  large  farms  at  Lacona 
preparatory  to  concentrating  at  Liverpool  March  1st, 
we  ought  to  sell  at  least  130  head  before  that  date. 
We  are  offering  special  bargains  and  just  now 
can  supply  you  with  anything  in  high  class  Holsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  quality  considered. 

STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINGS  CO., 

Brookaide  Herd,  Lacuna,  New  York. 
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THE  SCOTCH  TERRIER  DOC. 

The  little  picture  showing  the  head  of 
a  Scottish  terrier  dog  was  sent  us  by  S. 
W.  Harr,  Riverside,  Iowa,  who  breeds 
these  dogs.  Somehow  these  little  fellows 
seem  to  be  ver^  popular  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  We  frequently  have  peo¬ 
ple  ask  where  such  animals,  can  be  bought. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  this,  and 
a  study  of  the  good  qualities  of  these 
little  fellows  shows  what  that  reason  is. 
The  Scottish  terrier  is  a  native  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  color  is  usually  brindled  black 
or  brown,  the  darker  colors  predominat¬ 
ing.  The  little  dog  is  very  hardy  and 
will  stand  almost  any  degree  of  cold,  and 
it  is  sakf  that  the  Scotch  terrier  is  the 
most  useful  member  of  the  canine  race. 
They  are  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  known, 
and,  as  some  one  has  said,  they  seem  to 
grow  in  value  and  intelligence  as  the  gen¬ 
erations  multiply.  They  arc  very  wide- 


1IEAD  OF  A  SCOTTISH  TERRIER.  Fig.  260. 

awake,  sharp  and  intelligent.  As  pets 
they  are  very  superior,  as  they  can  be 
taught  to  do  all  kinds  of  tricks,  and 
thev  learn  to  guard  property  or  persons 
with  wonderful  fidelity.  Their  great  spe¬ 
cialty  is  killing  rats  or  other  small  ver¬ 
min,  and  at  this  work  they  display  great 
energy  and  courage.  It  is  said  that  they 
have  no  superior  as  a  watch  dog,  being 
quick  of  scent  and  keen  of  ear,  and  very 
ready  to  give  the  alarm  when  strangers 
come  on  the  place.  They  very  rarely 
roam  or  go  away  from  home.  The  Scot¬ 
tish  terrier  does  not  rank  as  a  quarrel¬ 
some  dog,  but  is  full  of  pluck  and  nerve, 
and  will  defend  his  friends  with  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood.  No  steel  trap  is 
sharper  as  a  burglar  alarm,  while  he  is 
one  of  the  neatest  dogs  that  can  be  kept 
in  the  house.  It  is  said  that  the  little 
fellow  is  an  obstinate  chap,  wanting  to 
have  bis  own  way.  For  this  reason  great 
care  is  necessary  in  his  training.  When 
you  tell  him  to  do  anything  you  must 
make  him  do  it,  or  he  will  feel  that  his 
will  is  stronger  than  yours,  and  he  will 
have  his  own  way.  While  to  many  the 
Scottish  terrier  is  an  ugly  and  rough¬ 
looking  citizen,  a  study  of  the  dog  will 
quickly  show  his  good  points,  and  his 
useful  work  around  the  house  and  farm 
will  quickly  make  friends  for  him. 


RATIONS  FOR  MILCH  COWS . 

Cows  giving  a  full  flow  of  milk,  say 
25  pounds  four  per  cent  per  day,  require 
about  the  following  ration :  Protein  2.00, 
carbohydrates  12.50,  fat  .48.  The  use  of 
considerable  gluten  in  the  ration  will  be 
required  to  get  a  full  balanced  ration  for 
good  results,  about  as  follows:  18 
pounds  Timothy  hay,  five  pounds  gluten, 
two  pounds  bran,  two  pounds  cornmeal. 
The  analysis  of  this  ration  is,  protein 
2.07 ;  carbohydrates  12.47  ;  fat  .52.  I  know 
the  above  ration  will  give  good,  results, 
far  better  than  corn,  as  you  cannot  get 
good  results  without  a  certain  amount  of 
protein.  Gluten  meal  has  the  following 
analyses : 

Digestible  per  100  pounds. 

Protein . 23.4  carbohydrates  50.7  fat  8.0 

I>ran,  protein. 12.0  “  43  •*  2  7 

Corn,  protein..  7.0  “  60.  “  4^3 

Tim.  protein..  2.8  “  43.  “  1.4 

I  believe  gluten  meal  can  be  used  with 
profit.  It  is  considerably  cheaper  than 
the  bran,  protein  value,  and  that  is  what 
the  ration  is  lacking  on  page  519.  I  have 
not  used  gluten  in  the  last  four  years. 
I  have  good  Alfalfa  hay  and  do 


not  buy  very  much  mill  feed.  If  the 
roughage  is  Alfalfa  hay  of  good  quality 
there  is  no  need  of  bran  or  gluten,  except 
for  dairy  cows.  They  should  have  some 
concentrated  protein  feed  if  giving  full 
flow  of  milk.  The  ration  I  use  is  corn 
silage  40  pounds;  Alfalfa  hay  15  pounds; 
cornmeal  two  pounds.  For  change  some¬ 
times  I  had  a  trifle  of  cotton-seed  meal  or 
a  little  bran;  this  is  for  a  cow  giving  25 
to  30  pounds  milk  per  day.  For  a  cow 
giving  50  pounds  of  milk  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  add  about  two  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  per  day.  b.  f. 

Fremont,  Ind. 

TWO  SILO  QUESTIONS. 

Stone  and  Mortar  for  Foundation. 

I  have  a  round  silo  12  feet  in  diameter  and 
24  feet  high,  which  I  wish,  to  put  10  or  12 
feet  under.  This  10  or  12  feet  will  come 
under  ground.  I  wish  to  know  which  would 
be  in  your  opinion  the  cheaper,  to  build  this 
of  cement  and  concrete,  or  lay  a  wall  in  ce¬ 
ment,  as  we  have  lots  of  flat  field  stones  not 
very  large.  Will  you  give  the  proportion  to 
mix  the  ingredients  for  whichever  you  think 
the  better  and  cheaper?  I  can  get  Portland 
cement  for  $1.75  per  barrel.  s.  a.  c. 

Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 

The  cost  would  be  less  to  build  with  the 
flat  stone  and  mortar  than  of  concrete.  You 
would  save  the  expense  of  the  form,  and 
the  form  would  cost  as  much  as  if  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  was  to  be  constructed.  Use  good 
quicklime  and  sand  as  you  would  for 
any  wall,  with  the  addition  of  one  part  to 
five  Portland  cement.  Line  the  inside 
of  the  silo  about  one-half  inch  back  from 
the  line  of  the  silo  wall  above,  then  when 
pointing  this  silo  plaster  it  with  Portland 
cement  and  sand  one  to  three,  so  that  it 
will  form  a  perpendicular  line  with  silo 
above.  I  think  you  can  remove  the  tim¬ 
ber  and  support  the  silo  on  posts  or  piers 
while  the  work  is  going  on.  You  need  not 
face  the  outside,  but  bank  it  against  the 
dirt.  If  the  wall  is  one  foot  thick  it  will 
be  sufficient.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
much  more  expensive  if  made  15  inches, 
because  the  material  costs  only  the  han¬ 
dling.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  concrete, 
but  in  this  case  it  would  probably  cost 
you  25  per  cent  more  than  the  common 
masonry.  h.  e.  cook.. 

Linseed  Oil  for  Wood  Silo. 

How  would  a  coat  of  raw  linseed  oil  work 
on  the  Inside  of  my  silo?  It  is  pine,  erected 
last  year,  and  had  a  coat  of  preservative  put 
on  as  soon  as  it  was  up.  G.  j.  B. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

The  linseed  oil  would  be  a  good  preserva¬ 
tive  for  the  silo,  but  I  should  prefer  to 
use  a  wood  preservative  known  as  Car- 
bolineum.  It  is  a  thin  liquid,  quickly  ab¬ 
sorbed  when  put  on  hot;  leaves  no  thick 
coating  on  the  timber,  such  as  one  finds 
with  coal  tar  paint,  and  it  does  not  there¬ 
fore  permit  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
to  enter  the  timber  and  hold  it  there,  when 
decomposition  takes  place.  I  was  very 
careful  for  a  number  of  years  not  to 
recommend  this  preparation.  While  I 
thought  it  had  merit,  I  did  not  know.  I 
feel  now  after  practical  experience  and 
observation  that  its  recommendation  is 
safe.  I  have  changed  my  mind  very  ma¬ 
terially  concerning  proprietary  goods.  If 
they  have  no  merit,  say  so.  If  they  have 
merit  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  let  each 
other  know  it.  This  can  be  purchased,  I 
think,  depending  upon  the  quantity,  at 
from  80  cents  to  $1  per  gallon. 

_ _ H.  E.  COOK. 

You  ask  in  “Brevities”  how  about  limoid 
and  kerosene.  I  will  say  that  the  K-L  is  the 
most  satisfactory  mixture  that  I  have  used, 
easy  to  mix  and  easy  to  use,  and  if  work  is 
well  done  sure  death  to  scale  and  helps  to 
eradicate  Codling  moth.  r.  p.  h. 

Terryville,  L.  I. 


Whex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Is  the 
,  cream  of  cream  separators— the  pick 
of  the  whole  bunch.  Supply  can  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  it  with  one  hand.  ATI 
gears  enclosed,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
self-oiling— no  oil  holes,  no  bother- 
needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  any  other  separator— skims  t  wice  as 
clean.  Holds  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming 


Bowl  so  simple  you  can  wash  it  in  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others— 
easier  handled.  Bowl  hung  from  a 
single  frictionloss  ball  bearing— runs 
so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  Itvs 
modern.  Others  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant¬ 
age  to  you,  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-153 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  “Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to 
do  more  and  better  work  with 
the  same  amount  of  power 
than  other  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  same 
or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
manufacture 
different  sizes 
ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour, 
A  FAIR  TEST 
will  demonstrate  the  superior- 
57  Years’  ity  of  Ross  machines  over  all 

Experience  ^^competitors. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalogue. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacture™  of  Knsilagc  Machinery  in  the  World. 


Write  for  Robh  Manure  Spreader  Catalogue. 


SEPARATORS  from  i  to  xo  horse.  Steam  and  Gasoline 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  i,  a  and  3  H.  Tread  Powers,  a 

to  8  Horse 
Sweep 
Powers,  Hand 
and  Power 
Corn  Shell ers» 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
C  n  1 1  e  rs,  Wood  Sawst 
Steel  and  Wood  Land 
Rollers. 

Thu  Mesdngcr  Alfg.  Co.  Box  1  »  Tatamy,  Pa 


HEEBNER’S  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

The  best  cutter  on  the  market  for  green  or  dry  corn. 
Leading  ensilage  cutter  made.  It  not  only  cuts  but  crushes 
the  stalks,  rendering  them  palatable.  Stock  greatly  relish 
and  thrive  on  it.  A  |5. 00  attachment  turns  the  machine  into  a  perfect 
shredder.  Runs  with  least  power.  Used  for  cutting  all  kinds  of  stock  foods. 
Power  can  bo  applied  to  pumping,  churning,  grinding,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  22  Broad  8t.,  Lansdale,  Pa* 


SMALLEY 

MODERN  SILO  FILLER 


Immense  capacity,  great  strength 
fewest  parts,  simplicity  of  construc¬ 
tion,  economy  of  power  and  absoluto 
safety  in  operation.  These  features 
combine  to  make  the  SMALLEY 
THE  MODERN  SILO  FILLER.  It 
is  called  Special,  because  of  the  large 
feed  rolls,  flaring  sides,  rounded  throat 
and  the  heaviest  and  strongest  gearing 
used  on  silo  fillers.  No  corn  binder 
bundle  too  large  for  it.  The  feed  enters 
the  blower  in  rapid  motion,  thus  requiring 
little  power  to  throw  it.  Ten  to  15  tons  of 
silage  can  be  elevated  each  hour  when 
driven  with  a  10-horse  engine.  The  safety 
fly  wheel  acts  automatically  when  hard, 
foreign  matter  readies  the  knives.  No 
accidents  or  break-downs  occur.  Thou¬ 
sands  testify  to  its  efficiency.  The  Smal¬ 
ley  saves  time,  labor,  repairs  and  worry. 
It’s  built  for  business  and  built  to  last. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Box  82,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


SILOS 

Harder  Silos  make  dairying*  profit¬ 
able.  Used  by  U.  S.  Government. 
Recommended  by  the  best  dairymen 
everywhere.  Continuous  opening 
front  with  air-tight  doors.  Cypress, 
White  Pine,  White  Hemlock.  Also 
Silo  Filling  Machinery,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers, 
Threshers.  Send  for  catalogs. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WEEDS  PORT  SILOS. 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo  construction.  The  cut 
shows  The  Weedsport  Improved  Silo,”  with  removable  sliding,  interchange¬ 
able  doors.  and  octagon  shingle  roof. 

Our  HAYRACKS  are  light,  strong  and  convenient  for  all  purposes.  We  make 
Stock  1  roughs  and  (  ow  Stanchions,  Cider,  Krout  and  Spraying  Tanks 
All  goods  of  our  make  are  warranted  to  be  of  good  material  In  every  part  and  flrst-clkss 
workmanship  throughout.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices 


BRUTUS,  14  11.,  39.00.  CAYUGA,  1  4  It.,  39.00.  SENECA,  1  4  ft..  $8.50. 

“  16  ft.,  10.00.  “  16  ft.,  9.50.  "  16  H.,  9.00. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY,  Box  83,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


"IT’S  IT” 


Investigate 

and  you  will 
find  the 


PARSONS 
“LOW- 
DOWN” 
WAGON 

is  decidedly  *  4  w  in  every  detail. 

PARSONS  “LOW  DOWN”  WAGON  WORKS, 
Earlville,  New  York. 


GREEN 


THE  FAMOUS 

MOUNTAIN  SILO 


Guaranteed  all  right  in  every  particular.  Couldn’t  be  better  if  it  cost 
twice  as  much.  The  home-made  Silo  is  almost  invariably  disappointing, 
if  not  a  downright  failure. 

Brunswick,  N.  Y.,  August  13th. 

In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  nth,  I  would  say  my  Silo  was  built  Septem¬ 
ber,  1899,  by  a  man  from  Cornell,  who  had  worked  on  two  atthe  Experiment 
Station.  Gave  him  $2.00  per  day  and  his  fare  one  way,  $30.00 ;  lumber, 
$67.00 ;  hardware,  $15.00.  Enough  silage  spoiled  from  faulty  construction 
to  have  paid  20  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  a  first-class  one,  and  it  blew  down 
August  10th,  but  rather  than  not  have  any  Silo,  I  would  build  one  every 
year.  But  now  I  have  ordered  one  of  yours  and  hope  to  have  It  standing 
10  years  from  now,  O.  K. — Parker  Bristol. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Write  for  free  Siio  Booklet  B 

STODDARD  MFG.  DO.±  Rutland,  Vt. 
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Don’t  Cl  os  b  a  Deal  for  a  Potato 

^  O 

Digger  Ui  til  You  Have  Tested 


PATENT  APPLIED 
FOR 


We  Will  Ship  Two 
Wheel  Truck  if  You 
Prefer  It.  and  We  Hollow  Fork  if  Wanted 


Hamburg,  N.  J.,  April  18, 1907. 
D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs:— J ust  received  the  extra 
links  you  sent.  I  put  them  in  the 
chain  and  tried  the  machine  in  the 
same  place  I  tried  it  before— a  regu¬ 
lar  bed  of  stones— of  all  sizes:  the 
stones  did  not  bother— not  a  stone 
caught  between  the  sprocket  wheel 
and  the  chain  where  it  bothered  me 
before.  As  you  said  the  only  trouble 
was  the  chain  was  too  tight.  The 
Digger  is  all  right,  it  beats  anything 
on  the  market.  Yours  very  truly, 

Uloses  Dart. 


Whig  Lane.  N.  J..  May  2. 1907. 
D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  just  tried  the 
new  1907  Digger  in  nothing  but  stones 
and  it  works  fine.  I  think  it  is  per¬ 
fect:  only  wish  you  were  here  to  see 
how  fine  it  works  in  the  stones.  I 
can’t  give  it  praise  enough.  It  is  a 
Dandy!  The  new  forks  work  to  per¬ 
fection.  If  anyone  wants  to  know 
more  about  the  Hallock  O.  K.  Digger 
let  them  write  to  me  I  will  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  answering  all  inquiries. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Driver. 


8We’ll  Ship  You  a  Digger 

To  Try  Before  You  Buy 

If  you  raise  potatoes  for  profit  you  no 
doubt  realize  that  a  potato  digger  is  a  very 
necessary  implement  in  your  business. 
Without  a  digger  you’re  not  getting  all  the  profit 
there  is  in  the  potatoes  you  grow. 

You  are  working  too  hard  for  what  you  do  get,  and 
you’re  not  doing  yourself  justice. 

With  a  Hallock  O.  K.  Potato  Digger  the  hardest  job 
becomes  the  easiest — the  longest  job  becomes  the  shortest. 

Perhaps  you  have  about  made  up  your  mind  to  buy  a 
digger  and  make  more  money. 

We  want  to  help  you — we  want  to  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  get  the  right  digger.  That’s  why  we  have  decided  to  make  you  this  remarkable  offer. 

We  propose  to  ship  one  of  our  latest  1907  Hallock  0.  K.  Potato  Diggers  to  you  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  putting  it  to  the  test.  You  are  to  try  it  on  your  own  farm  in  your  own  potatoes  at  our 
expense.  This  is  certainly  throwing  all  bars  down,  and  putting  the  proof  all  on  the  machine. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  the  machine  a  fair,  impartial  and  unbiased  test.  We  know  what  the 
machine  will  do.  We  have  so  much  confidence  in  its  ability  to  “msvke  good”  under  all  conditions  of 
soil  and  seasons,  that  we  are  willing  to  take  all  the  risk  so  that  we  can  convince  you  of  its  many 
points  of  superiority  and  its  ability  to  make  you  money. 

Nothing  like  a  test  to  prove  it. 

The  new  1907  features  are  the  marvel 
of  everyone  who  has  seen  the  new  O,  K. 

Digger.  We  have  perfected  a  digger 
that  overcomes  every  difficulty. 

Are  you  willing  to  make  the  test 
at  our  expense — if  so,  fill  out  the  ccupcn 
below,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  to  us  today. 

Address  your  letter  to 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SOHS 

Box  812 

YORK,  -  -  PA. 


TRIAL 

OFFER 

COUPON 

. .  1907 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: — Please  mail  to  me  at  oivce  full  particulars 
about  your  free  trial  offer,  telling  me  how  I  can  test  your  1907 
O.  K.  Potato  Digger  at  your  expense. 

THE  RURAL 

NEW-YORKER 

LIGHTEST 
DRAFT 
DIGGER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 
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A  COUNTRY  COAL  MINE. 

Cheap  Fuel  for  West  Virginia  Farmers. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  im¬ 
mense  coal  mines  of  modern  times,  with  their  steel  tip¬ 
ples,  huge  fans,  heavy  machinery  and  electric  appliances, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  inspect  a  coal  mine  of  any  sort,  will  be  interested 
in  the  picture  of  a  country  coal  mine  shown  in  Fig. 
261.  this  mine  is  about  a  half  mile  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  Line  in  Monogalia  County,  West  Virginia. 
The  output  of  this  mine  is  not  shipped  by  rail,  or  by 
water,  or  manufactured  into  coke,  but  is  used  by  the 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  for  heating  their  homes  during 
the  Winter  months.  That  section  is  supplied  with  sev- 


must  be  left  for  this  purpose.  After  being  mined  the 
coal  is  screened  with  a  fork,  and  as  there  is  no  market 
for  the  fine  or  slack  coal,  it  is  either  thrown  away  or 
burned  for  fertilizer.  The  diggers  are  paid  75  cents 
per  ton  for  the  coal  mined  by  them,  and  at  that  rate  are 
able  to  earn  from  $40  to  $80  per  month. 

From  50,000  to  60,000  bushels  were  mined  last  year, 
and  the  amount  this  year  will  reach  75,000.  This  is 
sold  by  weight  on  a  Jones  scale  at  five  cents  a  bushel, 
or  $1.25  per  ton.  During  the  Spring  and  Summer  months 
the  amount  of  coal  ready  for  market  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  until  about  the  first  of  September  there  is  a 
heap  of  30,000  bushels,  or  1,200  tons  in  the  coal  yard. 
Then  the  hauling  commences.  Everybody  is  anxious 
to  have  his  Winter’s  supply  of  coal  laid  in  before  the 


soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature  a  stone  crusher  is  almost  a 
necessity,  and  when  the  farmer  awakes  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  just  what  this  implement  can  do  for  him  he  will 
favor  an  appropriation  for  one  almost  immediately. 
A  very  bad  piece  of  road  in  this  section  was  put  into 
fine  shape  last  Summer  by  the  addition  of  a  dressing  of 
crushed  stone  and  clay.  The  stone  was  obtained  at  a 
small  expense  from  a  large  building  which  was  being 
torn  down;  crushed,  and  after  the  roadbed  was  scraped 
down  to  the  depth  of  about  18  inches,  applied  heavily 
and  thoroughly  clayed;  then  the  sand  was  replaced  and 
graded  down  smoothly  at  the  sides  to  allow  the  water 
to  drain  off.  This  Spring,  after  an  application  of  the 
steam  roller  and  a  little  more  grading,  the  piece  of  road 
which  has  been  a  terror  for  years,  is  in  ideal  condition. 


A  BUSY  DAY  AT  A  COUNTRY  COAL  M'INE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA.  Fig.  261. 


cral  veins  of  coal,  the  vein  which  is  operated  being 
known  as  the  Waynesburg  vein.  It  runs  from  seven  to 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  and  can  be  conveniently  oper¬ 
ated  where  it  crops  out.  It  is  considered  an  excellent 
steam  coal,  lhe  mine  has  been  operated  for  a  number 
of  years  and  now  extends  about  800  feet  back  under  the 
lull,  with  enough  of  a  slope  toward  the  opening  to  allow 
the  water  to  drain  away.  Three  diggers  are  employed 
throughout  the  year,  and  th^  coal  is  hauled  out  with  an 
ordinary  one-horse  dump  cart,  one-half  ton  to  the  load. 
Twenty  years  ago  all  the  coal  was  brought  out  in  a 
wheelbarrow.  Later  a  push  cart  was  used,  and  then 
the  dump  cart. 

A  peculiar  feature  is  that  no  lumber  is  used  in  the 
mine,  either  for  track  or  supports.  Instead  of  being 
lined  with  pit  posts  or  props,  enough  coal  is  left  to  sup¬ 
port  the  overlying  strata.  About  one-fourth  of  the  goal 


weather  and  roads  become  bad  and  so  September,  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  are  busy  months.  Two  horses  will 
haul  from  20  to  70  bushels  at  a  load,  and  during  the 
busy  season  as  high  as  50  loads  are  hauled  in  a  day,  some 
of  this  coal  being  hauled  as  far  as  10  miles.  It  is  an 
interesting  sight  to  see  the  teams  in  line,  while  some  of 
the  wagons  are  being  loaded  and  others  are  waiting  their 
turn.  At  such  times  the  men  are  as  jolly  as  if  they 
were  at  a  picnic.  Some  sections  have  their  husking 
bees,  others  have  their  chopping  bees,  but  this  section 
has  an  annual  coal-hauling  bee.  c.  w. 

TREATING  SANDY  ROADS. 

Probably  no  other  theme  has  been  so  universally  dis¬ 
cussed  as  that  of  good  roads,  and  it  certainly  is  one 
which  deserves  the  uttermost  consideration  from  the 
agricultural  world,  especially.  In  sections  where  thg 


Fig.  262  shows  how  a  trom,.esome  sand  hill  was  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  a  new  road  opened  up  last  Fall.  The  cut 
was  made'  about  November  1,  and  was  about  15  rods 
long  and  five  or  six  feet  deep.  An  appropriation  of 
$50  from  the  town  and  about  $50  or  $60  in  road  work 
was  applied,  and  although  the  hill  is  improved  con¬ 
siderably  it  is  still  in  bad  condition  on  account  of  the 
loose  sand  constantly  drifting  down  the  sides  and  filling 
the  road.  The  work  was  done  with  two-wheel  scrapers, 
one  leveler  and  four  wagons.  The  scrapers  were  used 
only  on  the  short  hauls,  and  none  of  the  sand  was 
hauled  more  than  30  feet  each  way.  If  a  right  of  way 
around  the  hill  could  have  been  procured  the  cutting 
would  have  been  unnecessary,  as  it  simply  needed  level¬ 
ing,  as  shown  at  right  of  Fig.  263,  and  the  grade  would 
have  been  about  10  feet  lower.  But  a  right  of  way  was 
unobtainable,  even  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  acre,  for  com- 
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mon  June  grass  land.  The  cut  will  have  to  be  cleaned, 
and  recleaned,  until  the  sides  stop  caving,  then  the 
road-bed  must  be  dressed  with  crushed  stone  or  gravel 
and  clayed  in  order  to  make  a  permanent  roadway. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  T.  j.  j. 

STARTING  ALFALFA  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

I  desire  to  write  for  information,  as  I  am  planning 
to  sow  a  piece  of  ground  with  Alfalfa  this  Summer. 
The  piece  of  ground  which  I  expect  to  sow  was  old 
ground  broken  up  in  the  Summer  of  1904,  and  planted 
with  fodder  corn.  The  next  two  years  it  was  planted 
with  corn,  potatoes,  and  general  garden  truck.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  planting  it  had  a  good  coating  of  stable 
manure.  Last  Fall  it  was  sown  to  Winter  rye  and  vetch 
in  part,  the  rest  this  Spring  with  oats  and  cow  peas. 
We  intend  to  plow  as  soon  as  these  crops  are  cut,  and 
put  on  manure  from  cattle  fed  chiefly  on  Alfalfa  the 
past  Winter.  We  also  intend  to  lime  and  keep  fallow 
until  seeding  time.  This  piece  of  land  in  question 
lies  on  a  rolling  knoll  from  which  the  water  sheds  in 
every  direction.  It  is  a  very  good  loam  soil,  with  a  clay 
gravelly  under  soil.  What  I  would  like  to  know  par¬ 
ticularly  is,  when  would  be  the  best  time  to  put  on  soil 
for  inoculation,  and  would  the  lime  hurt  it  if  put  on  at 
once  after  liming?  If  the  soil  for  inoculation  should  be 
shipped  to  me  before  it  is  ready  to  be  put  on  will  it  keep 
all  right?  Where  is  the  best  place  to  buy  seed,  and 
where  could  I  get  soil  that  would  be  likely  to  do  the 
best  in  this  locality?  I  intend  to  have  the  ground  ready, 
and  sow  the  seed  the  latter  part  of  August,  as  I  find  that 
is  what  is  recommended  by  most  writers  as  the  best 
time.  e.  a.  R. 

River  Point,  R.  I. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  manure  from  the  cattle  fed  on  Alfalfa 
will  help,  but  we  would  use  soil  from  a  good  Alfalfa 
field  also.  We  think  D.  C.  Lewis,  of  Cranbury,  N.  J., 
can  supply  the  soil.  We  should  use  the  lime  at  once 
after  plowing,  and  keep  the  soil  well  harrowed  until 
ready  to  seed.  While  we  doubt  if  the  lime  will  hurt 
the  inoculating  soil,  we  think  the  lime  will  do  more 
good  if  used  right  after  plowing.  The  soil  should  be 
used  at  the  time  of  seeding,  and  will  keep.  We  should 
use  western  seed  from  Kansas  if  possible,  and  sow 
close  to  the  middle  of  August. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE  ON  FRUIT. 

Is  There  Danger  From  It  ? 

In  Oregon  the  law  gives  fruit  inspectors  the  right  to  con¬ 
demn  fruit  found  in  market  carrying  the  San  Jos6  scale.  In 
several  cases  such  fruit  has  been  destroyed  and  the  courts 
sustain  the  inspectors.  We  often  find  such  fruit  in  eastern 
markets.  Is  it  a  source  of  danger  and  would  it  he  better  to 
destroy  it? 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where  the  San 
Jose  scale  has  been  transferred  from  an  infested  fruit 
to  a  growing  plant.  This  whole  matter  has  been 
thrashed  over  again  and  again  before  the  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists,  and  while  it  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  agreed  that  it  is  theoretically  possible  for  an 
infestation  to  take  place,  it  means  that  an  infested  fruit 
with  scales  in  reproducing  condition  must  be  directly 
thrown  into  a  growing  tree  or  plant.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  course,  the  hatching  young  could  crawl 
from  the  fruit  to  the  tree  or  plant,  and  an  infestation 
would  be  complete.  From  the  fruit  which  comes  to  the 
city  market  I  can  see  no  possible  source  of  danger.  I 
should  certainly  never  favor  any  legislation  in  New 
Jersey  that  was  intended  to  prevent  the  marketing  of 
scale-infested  fruit.  In  a  country  in  which,  as  in 
Europe,  the  scale  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance, 
there  is  a  justification  for  keeping  out  even  infested 
fruit  which  does  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  no  criticisms  to  make  of  the  laws  in 
other  States.  The  governing  bodies  there  must  be  the 
judges  of  what  their  people  want,  and  they  are,  of 
course,  entitled  to  get  their  wants  in  any  way  that  they 
see  fit.  In  reference  to  cuttings,  if  you  mean  those 
things  that  are  trimmed  from  the  trees  and  left  on  the 
ground,  the  scale  dies  just  as  soon  as  the  sap  is  out  of 
the  wood.  A  dead  scale  is  not  dangerous  at  any  time. 
Wood  used  for  grafting  is,  of  course,  a  different  propo¬ 
sition,  and  in  any  case  you  can  put  it  down  that  a  scale 
will  remain  alive  on  any  cutting  as  long  as  the  wood  it¬ 
self  remains  alive.  Any  wood  cut  from  any  orchard  in 
Winter  can  be  quite  safely  left  in  the  orchard  without 
danger  to  uninfested  trees.  Long  before  the  period  of 
reproduction  arrives  for  the  scale  the  wood  would  be 
in  no  condition  to  bring  the  insect  to  maturity. 

New  Jersey.  John  b.  smith. 

While  there  may  be  a  remote  possibility  of  the  same, 
yet  I  do  not  consider  the  distribution  of  fruit  infested 
with  San  Jose  scale  on  the  markets,  or  otherwise,  in 
any  way  a  means  of  dissemination  of  the  scale.  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  a  condition  whereby  if  the  reproduction  of 
the  insect  should  take  place  on  any  fruit  after  being 
picked  from  the  trees,  and  removed  from  the  orchards, 
the  young  would  survive  being  transferred  to  any  plant 
where  it  would  be  a  menace,  except  by  a  professional 
experienced  hand  intent  for  that  feat.  Likewise  I  do 


not  consider  it  possible  for  the  pest  to  be  distributed  by 
apple,  peach  or  other  fruit  parings.  Such  parings  soon 
die,  and  the  insect  accordingly  dies,  and  even  if  the 
parings  remained  fresh  I  would  not  consider  the  dis¬ 
tribution  possible  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fruit.  We  must  remember  that  when  a  scale  set¬ 
tles,  if  a  female,  it  remains  there  for  its  entire  life, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  tiny  young,  they  are  exceed- 


TIIE  START  OF  A  GOOD  ROAD.  Fig.  262. 

ingly  delicate  individuals.  I  would  not  consider  a  law 
compelling  the  destruction  of  infested  fruit  either 
wise  or  necessary.  I  think  it  is  probable  and  in  fact  an 
existing  trouble  that  the  pest  is  disseminated  by 
cuttings  from  our  fruit  trees;  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  nursery,  where  buds  and  grafts  are  cut. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  entomologists  recommend  that 
all  buds  from  deciduous  trees  be  fumigated  with  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  before  being  put  in  the  seedlings, 
likewise  the  grafts  should  be  treated.  I  am  now  em¬ 
ploying  some  rather  extensive  experiments  with  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  in  fumigating  buds  in  the  nursery, 
as  I  believe  the  strength  ordinarily  recommended,  name¬ 
ly,  16  to  18  hundredths  grams  per  cubic  foot,  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  of  course  we  will  have  to  ascertain  what 
strength  of  gas  the  buds  themselves  will  stand.  There¬ 
fore,  considering  cuttings  from  this  point  of  view, 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  a  means  of  distributing  the 
insect,  and,  as  a  whole,  I  would  recommend  the  fumi¬ 
gation  or  other  effective  treatment  of  all  cuttings  from 
deciduous  fruit  trees.  thomas  b.  symons. 

Maryland. 

While  there  is  a  remote  possibility  that  the  San 
Jose  scale  may  be  distributed  by  means  of  fruit  and 
become  established  in  this  way,  I  have  never  known 
of  a  case  where  it  was  actually  accomplished.  If  apples 
are  gathered  and  transported  during  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son  of  the  insect,  namely,  before  December  1  in  this 
climate,  there  is  of  course  more  or  less  danger  that  the 
young  will  hatch  out  and  be  able  to  reach  trees  where 
they  can  establish  themselves;  for  instance,  if  small 
boys  should  take  such  infested  apples  and  throw  them 
through  the  branches  of  fruit  trees  so  that  the  apples 
were  crushed  and  portions  remained  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  it  would  seem  as  though  scales  hatching 
therefrom  might  readily  establish  themselves  on  the 
bark.  But  where  apples  are  gathered  and  kept  for 
Winter  use  in  storage,  and  are  consumed  before  warm 
weather  the  following  season,  there  is  probably  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  spreading  the  scale  in  this  way.  I  should  con- 
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DIAGRAM  OF  SANDY  ROAD.  Fig.  263. 

sider  it  very  unwise  to  attempt  the  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  of  fruit  in  the  Eastern  States  on  account  of  its 
being  infested  with  scale.  Of  course  the  climate  is 
different  in  Oregon,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
conditions  existing  there,  so  cannot  state  whether  their 
law  is  a  wise  one  or  not.  The  scale  certainly  is  dis¬ 
tributed  on  cuttings  of  wood,  especially  where  these 
cuttings  are  used  for  propagation.  If  the  wood  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  dry,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  scale 
surviving  long  enough  to  re-infest  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  where  the  wood  is  used  for  budding  or 


grafting,  or  is  planted  out  for  rooting,  as  is  done  with 
currants  and  gooseberries,  the  wood  of  course  is  kept 
alive,  and  the  scales  also  live  and  will  propagate  during 
the  season.  Wherever  a  portion  of  a  tree  is  severed 
from  the  remaining  part  and  allowed  to  dry  up  or  die, 
the  scale  insects  upon  it  also  die  within  a  short  time. 

Connecticut.  _  w.  e.  britton. 

STUDY  OF  AN  ALFALFA  FIELD. 

I  have  been  making  a  study  of  an  Alfalfa  field  grow¬ 
ing  about  15  miles  from  here.  This  field  was  sown  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  good  object  lesson — a  better 
lesson  for  study  than  to  follow  as  practice.  There  are 
three  acres  in  the  field ;  some  was  sown  in  1906  and  some 
in  1905,  so  the  owner  told  me.  The  land  had  no 
special  preparation,  and  was  very  foul,  with  weeds  and 
witch  grass,  I  should  think  from  viewing  it  now.  It 
had  been  heavily  dressed  with  stable  manure.  Part  of 
the  field  was  sown  with  a  mixture  of  Red  clover  and 
Alfalfa,  and  part  with  those  two  and  also  Crimson 
clover.  I  think  grass  was  sown  too,  as  it  is  there 
quite  plentiful,  as  well  as  witch  grass.  Of  all  the  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  plants  sown  the  Alfalfa  has  the  best 
stand.  The  soil  is  quite  compact  gravelly  loam,  and  I 
should  call  it  moist,  almost  wet.  The  clover  (Red) 
grows  well,  and  the  roots  are  fairly  well  supplied  with 
nodules.  The  Crimson  clover  is  making  a  fairly  good 
growth,  15  to  18  inches  high,  now  in  bloom,  but  the 
roots  are  in  only  rare  cases  supplied  with  nodules.  As 
a  whole,  the  Crimson  clover  is  of  poor  color,  but  where 
the  nodules  are  found  the  color  and  growth  is  better. 
The  Alfalfa  shows  poor  color,  and  growth  is  not  more 
than  18  inches  tall  for  the  best.  Most  of  it  is  not  more 
than  12  inches,  and  small,  and  the  stems  feel  woody, 
though  it  has  not  yet  developed  buds.  I  saw  one  plant 
which  looked  exceptionally  dark  green  and  vigorous, 
and  upon  digging  it  up  I  found  one  cluster  of  nodules 
as  large  as  a  fair-sized  acorn,  and  that  was  the  only 
nodule  I  could  find  on  any  Alfalfa  root,  though  I  dug 
up  many.  In  some  cases  the  clover  and  Alfalfa  roots 
interwined,  and  the  clover  roots  were  well  supplied  with 
nodules,  but  none  was  on  the  Alfalfa.  From  study  of 
that  field  I  concluded  each  variety  of  clover  needs  its 
own  special  bacteria.  m.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  understanding  is  Mr.  Morse  is  right 
in  concluding  that  each  clover  variety  requires  its  spe¬ 
cial  bacteria.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  bacteria 
which  work  in  Sweet  clover  are  much  the  same  as  those 
on  Alfalfa.  Very  likely  all  have  come  from  one  or¬ 
iginal  species — changed  somewhat  by  work  upon  each 
variety  of  clover. 

HOME  MIXING  OF  CHEMICALS. 

The  article  on  home  mixing  of  fertilizers  on  page 
325  hardly  put  the  case  in  line  with  my  experience. 
Judging  from  the  article,  a  person  without  experience 
might  conclude  that  it  was  a  difficult  and  complicated 
process  for  an  ordinary  farmer,  which  is  not  so,  if  a 
little  judgment  is  used.  I  use  from  30  to  50  tons  per 
year,  and  use  the  chemical  salts,  such  as  the  nitrates, 
chlorides  and  sulphates  of  potash,  and  the  superphos¬ 
phates,  as  well  as  the  animal  preparations;  there  is  little 
trouble  with  any  of  them,  and  I  have  never  seen  any 
necessity  for  using  fillers.  The  different  materials  are 
stored  around  the  fertilizer  house,  which  has  a  cement 
floor,  made  very  smooth  in  the  center.  We  mix  it 
usually  in  batches  of  about  half  a  ton  or  so,  and  the 
mixer  to  whom  I  give  the  formula  weighs  out  the  dif¬ 
ferent  materials,  crushes  all  the  lumps  on  the  hard 
floor  till  they  are  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  then 
spreads  them  layer  by  layer  in  a  heap  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  Then  he  cuts  it  over  a  couple  of  times,  and 
then  screens  it  through  a  sloping  sieve  with  one-quarter 
to  one-third  inch  meshes,  pounding  up  any  particles 
that  will  not  pass  through  the  sieve,  and  then  it  is  cut 
over  again  and  put  into  bags  and  carried  to  the  fields. 
As  I  apply  it  entirely  by  means  of  planters,  drills,  etc., 
it  has  to  be  in  good  mechanical  condition  to  go  on 
well,  and  I  might  say  here  that  when  I  have  tried  the 
ready-mixed  fertilizers,  I  have  usually  had  to  break  up 
the  fertilizer  and  screen  it  before  it  would  work 
smoothly  in  our  machines.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the 
ready-mixed  goods,  for  they  were  undoubtedly  in  good 
order  when  shipped,  but  most  high-grade  goods  contain 
substances  that  will  cake  if  allowed  to  stand  any  length 
of  time.  By  mixing  just  as  I  need  them  I  avoid  any 
trouble  on  this  score.  The  fertilizer  agent  will  try  to 
argue  that  the  machine-mixed  product  is  more  evenly 
mixed,  and  this  may  be  true,  but  so  long  as  the  plants 
are  satisfied  with  the  home  product  this  argument  does 
not  weigh  very  heavily  with  me,  when  I  have  to  pay 
about  $5  a  ton  more  for  the  same  amount  of  fertility. 
A  number  of  times  I  have  tested  a  commercial  brand 
alongside  of  our  own  mixing,  and  in  no  instance  did 
the.  commercial  brand  surpass  ours,  and  it  was  usually 
a  little  inferior,  and  yet  as  I  was  testing  it  for  infor¬ 
mation,  I  tried  to  be  perfectly  fair.  The  cost  of  mix¬ 
ing  in  the  manner  described,  using  ordinary  labor  cost¬ 
ing  $1.50  per  day,  comes  very  close  to  50  cents  per  ton, 
and  I  knozv  just  what  I  am  using,  and  can  vary  it  as  I 
see  fit,  and  this  is  often  of  distinct  advantage. 

Rhode  Island.  h.  w.  heaton. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN . 

An  Experience  With  Dry  Mash. 

The  ciaim  that  it  schoolboy  or  girl  can  easily  pet- 
form  the  labor  in  connection  with  the  daily  care  of  §00 
hens  in  a  pfoperiy  arranged  licit  hard,  Otit  of  school 
hours,  proves  to  have  been  well  within  the  bounds  of 
truth.  My  granddaughter,  Bessie  Mapes,  IS  years  old, 
had  the  misfortune  td  contract  the  whoopitig  cotigh 
this  Spring,  sO  that  she  was  prevented  front  attending 
school,  but  Oh  May  i  she  began  to  take  full  chafge  Of 
my  500  hens  in  the  new  hen  barn,  devoting  Only  such 
time  to  the  work  as  could  have  been  secured  had  she 
been  a  regular  attendant  at  our  district  school,  which 
is  only  two  or  three  minutes  walk  from  our  home. 
The  work  proved  to  be  ‘mere  play”  for  her,  and  helped 
to  pass  the  time  during  her  quarantine.  The  picture, 
Tig.  265,  was  taken  the  first  day  of  June,  and  speaks  for 
itself  as  to  whether  she  has  been  overworked.  During 
the  mouth  of  May  6,263  eggs  were  laid  by  this  flock. 
We  received  26  cents  per  dozen  for  our  market  eggs 
the  first  half  of  the  month,  and  25  cents  per  dozen  the 
last  half  of  the  month;  521  dozen  at  251/§  cents  per 
dozen  amounts  to  $132.85.  Thirty  bushels  .of  droppings 
were  sold  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  making 
$141.85  total  sales.  I  paid  out  $36.63  for 
feed,  grain,  etc.,  leaving  just  about  $100  bal¬ 
ance  for  the  month,  after  deducting  the 
value  of  the  feed  and  the  few  that  died. 

My  man  spent  two  half  days  cleaning  out 
the  building.  I  figure  that  the  fertilizer 
obtained  in  this  wav  from  the  lower  floor, 
and  from  the  four-foot  floor  space  surround 
ing  the  perches  oil  the  upper  floor,  amply 
pays  for  his  time.  This  was  used  on  the 
farm,  while  the  clear  droppings  under  the 
perches  was  sold  at  30  cents  per  bushel. 

What  is  the  first  work  of  the  day? 

About  7.30  she  turns  the  key  and  finds 
most  of  the  flock  on  the  lower  floor  in 
waiting  for  their  breakfast.  They  have 
been  busy  since  daylight  scratching  over 
the  litter  on  the  floor  for  stray  kernels  left 
over  from  the  previous  day’s  supper,  or 
helping  themselves  to  dry  mash  from  the 
hoppers,  that  is  always  at  hand.  First  on 
the  programme  she  takes  a  pail  of  cracked 
corn  from  oiie  of  the  barrels  of  grain  ill 
the  alley  near  the  door,  and  scatters  it  in 
the  litter  on  the  lower  floor.  The  pail 
holds  15  pounds.  Next  she  fills  the  pail 
with  oats  and  wheat,  dipping  a  quart  of 
each  alternately  from  the  two  barrels  be¬ 
side  the  one  containing  cracked  corn. 

This  she  also  scatters  over  the  floor.  The 
whole  proceeding  takes  possibly  10  min¬ 
utes.  Next  in  order  comes  the  filling  of 
the  drinking  trough.  This  holds  about  50 
quarts,  and  as  the  water  has  to  be  carried 
from  the  water  box  at  the  barn,  75  feet 
away,  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work. 

A  small  pail  and  frequent  trips  brings  it 
well  within  her  strength,  and  by  eight 
o’clock  the  morning  work  is  done. 

At  noon  time  she  puts  six  pounds  of  the 
dry  mash  from  one  of  the  hoppers  in  her 
pail,  pours  upon  it  four  quarts  of  water, 
and  with  a  big  iron  spoon  stirs  it  well  and 
distributes  it  in  the  V-shaped  troughs  about 
the  floor.  This  is  repeated  three  times, 
making  18  pounds  of  the  mash  for  dinner. 

The  hens  devour  it  as  fast  as  she  can  place 
it  in  the  troughs.  By  the  time  she  has 
opened  the  four  small  doors  on  south 
side  of  building  the  hens  are  ready  to  rush 
out  of  doors  for  a  free  range  during  the 
afternoon,  and  the  troughs  are  ready  to  be  inverted  in 
order  to  keep  them  clean.  A  half  hour’s  work  at  noon 
is  ample.  At  5  p.  m.  the  whole  grain  and  cracked 
corn  is  scattered  upon  the  floor  the  same  as  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  the  eggs  gathered  from  the  nests,  carried  to 
the  house,  cleaned  and  packed.  This  requires  about  an 
hour’s  time,  making  two  hours  work  for  the  day. 
As  soon  as  hens  are  on  the  perches,  the  plug  is  pulled 
at  the  low  end  of  the  drinking  trough,  to  allow  any 
water  remaining  to  be  drawn  off,  the  small  doors  closed 
and  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  making  all  secure  for 
the  night. 

The  dry-mash  system  of  feeding  has  not  been  very 
satisfactory  with  us  this  season.  I  did  not  get  the  hens 
to  laying  at  all  well  until  after  I  began  to  wet  some 
of  the  same  mash  at  noon  for  them.  The  eagerness 
with  which  they  eat  it  after  it  is  wetted  for  them, 
in  preference  to  dry  mash  indicates  that  they  are  not 
inclined  to  eat  sufficient  of  the  dry  mash  for  good  re¬ 
sults.  Other  people  claim  to  have  got  good  results 
from  the  dry  mash  system,  so  on  May  20  I  told  Bessie 
we  would  cut  out  the  wet  feed  at  noon  and  watch  re¬ 
sults.  I  watched  the  egg  basket  dwindling  down  from 
^that  time  until  the  close  of  the  month  to  my  satisfac¬ 


tion,  and  June  1  the  wet  mash  at  noon  was  restored  to 
them.  Here  is  an  interesting  egg  record  from  May  20, 
when  the  wet  mash  was  withheld,  to  June  1,  when  it 
was  restored,  and  up  to  date,  June  12: 

May  20,  243  eggs;  May  21,  230;  May  22,  213;  May  23, 
200;  May  24,  174;  May  25,  155;  May  26,  145;  May  27, 
130;  May  28,  120;  May  29,  89;  May  30,  95;  May  31,  99; 
Jutle  1,  8a;  June  2,  78;  June  3,  86;  June  4,  90;  June  5, 
Si;  June  6,  105;  June  7,  123;  June  8,  123;  June  9,  132; 
Juris  10,  151;  June  11,  163;  June  12,  184. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  egg 
yieid  nftef  the  wet  mash  was  withheld  and  a  steady 
gaiii  since  it  was  restored,  at  a  time  of  year  when  a 
steady  egg  yield  is  Usually  secured.  This  experiment  was 
rather  an  expensive  one,  and  hurts  the  May  and  June 
receipts  to  quite  an  extent. 

On  page  329  our  friend,  James  E.  Rice,  advanced 
this  theory  as  to  the  size  of  eggs  influenced  by  the  feed: 
‘‘The  more  rapidly  the  yolks  are  formed  and  deposited 
in  the  oviduct,  the  more  demand  for  the  secretion  of 
the  albumen  and  the  shell  to  complete  the  perfect  egg, 
the  more  likely  the  eggs  are  to  decrease  in  size.”  This 
sounds  very  plausible  as  a  theory,  but  unfortunately  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  facts  as  they  have  been 


noted  in  my  experience.  I  have  frequently  noticed  that 
the  largest  eggs  are  produced  at  such  times  as  my  hens 
have  been  depositing  a  completed  egg  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Whenever  anything  occurs  to  check  egg 
production,  giving  the  egg  more  time  in  passing  through 
the  oviduct,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  egg.  This  was  very  noticeable  during  the  time  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  above  record.  We  had  to  cull  out  a  good 
many  more  eggs  than  usual  as  being  too  small  for  our 
market,  and  still  the  grocer  who  handles  the  eggs  no¬ 
ticed  the  difference  in  size  of  eggs,  and  wrote  to  know 
if  I  was  setting  all  the  big  eggs  and  sending  him  the 
culls.  After  June  1,  when  the  egg  yield  began  to  im¬ 
prove  again,  the  size  also  quickly  increased  to  normal. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 

CANADA  THISTLE;  HOW  TO  KILL 

From  what  John  Jeannin,  Jr.,  has  to  say  about  Can¬ 
ada  thistles  on  page  79  one  would  be  led  to  think  it 
impossible  to  eradicate  them.  But  the  fact  is  they  are 
as  easily  killed  as  any  other  perennial  plant,  in  any 
ground  that  can  be  plowed  and  cultivated.  In  order  to 
kill  any  plant  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  and  how  it  grows  and  propagates.  Canada  thistles 


spread  but  very  little  from  the  seeds,  but  mostly  by  a 
system  of  underground  creeping  rhizomes  or  root  stalks. 
These  are  not  true  roots,  but  really  a  system  of  stems- 
filled  with  joints  every  inch  or  so,  and  from  these: 
joints  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  growth  commences,, 
stalks  start  chat  come  to  the  surface  and  form  the 
thistles  'that  we  see,  and  from  these  stalks  put  out  the 
true  roots.  From  the  beginning  of  growth  in  Spring  up 
to  the  formation  of  seed,  the  growth  of  stem  and 
leaves  is  mostly  at  the  expense  of  material  stored  up 
in  the  rhizomes  the  previous  season,  and  by  this  time 
it  is  nearly  exhausted.  From  this  time  on  new  rhizomes 
are  forming  and  being  filled  with  material  for  the  next 
season’s  growth,  and  the  rhizomes  of  the  previous  year 
all  die.  To  kill  Canada  thistles  then  easily  we  must 
take  advantage  of  this  fact.  How  will  it  be  done?  I 
can  tell  it  no  better  than  to  give  a  little  personal  ex¬ 
perience. 

Years  ago  we  bought  a  farm  on  which  was  a  field 
so  badly  filled  with  thistles  that  we  had  to  put  trousers 
on  the  horses  to  cut  the  wheat,  what  little  there  was. 
The  thistles  stood  up  to  horses’  shoulders,  and  so  thick 
that  but  very  little  wheat  could  grow.  We  seeded  the 
field  to  clover,  and  the  following  Summer  got  a  splen¬ 
did  crop  of  thistles  with  a  sprinkling  of 
clover  amongst  them.  Just  as  the  thistles 
were  coming  into  full  bloom  we  mowed 
them,  and,  by  the  way,  when  cut  at  this 
time  and  well  cured  they  make  better  sheep 
feed  than  Timothy  hay,  ton  for  ton.  As 
soon  as  the  crop  was  off  we  sowed  plenty 
of  plaster,  and  this  helped  to  start  the 
clover  into  a  quick,  rank  growth ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  thistles  was  so  much  ex¬ 
hausted  that  they  showed  very  weak  and 
yellow.  As  soon  as  the  clover  had  made 
a  growth  of  about  one  foot  we  put  in  the 
plows  with  chains  on  them  so  as  to  put 
all  tops  underground,  and  were  very  care¬ 
ful  to  plow  every  inch  of  that  field.  We 
followed  the  plow  with  a  roller  every  day, 
so  as  to  press  the  soil  down  as  flat  as  pos¬ 
sible.  As  soon  as  the  field  was  plowed  we 
harrowed  and  cultivated  it  so  as  to  fill  all 
spaces  between  the  furrows  and  leave  the 
surface  level.  By  this  method  the  clover 
was  packed  flat  between  the  plowed  ground 
and  the  soil  beneath,  forming  an  almost 
unbroken  shield  sufficient  so  that  the  thistles 
from  below  could  not  come  through. 

From  this  time  till  late  in  the  Fall  we 
cultivated  that  field  over  often  enough  so 
that  no  thistle  was  allowed  to  form  a  full 
leaf.  The  next  day  after  each  cultivation 
we  went  over  with  a  sharp  hoe  and  cut  off 
every  thistle  that  escaped  the  cultivator, 
and,  by  the  way,  these  grew  rapidly  less 
and  less  at  each  time  over,  so  that  by  the 
middle  of  October  none  appeared. 

Late  in  the  Fall  we  plowed  that  field,  and 
the  next  Spring  sowed  it  to  barley,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  never  a  thistle  has 
been  seen  in  that  field,  except  such  as  may 
have  come  from  a  stray  seed.  With  a  field 
that  can  be  all  plowed,  and  with  this  treat¬ 
ment  faithfully  followed  I  will  give  a  dol¬ 
lar  each  for  every  thistle  surviving.  But 
there  must  be  no  half-way  work  about  it. 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  s.  woodward. 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  VETCH.— 
Six  years  ago  I  selected  one-fourth  acre 
of  very  poor  ground,  so  poor  indeed  that 
oats  the  previous  year  were  hardly  long 
enough  to  form  a  bundle  that  could  be 
bound  with  the  machine.  Upon  this  plot 
I  sowed  one-half  peck  of  Winter  vetch  and  one 
peck  of  oats.  These  were  sown  in  the  Spring  and 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground,  and  the  next  year 
turned  under,  and  oats  sown  again  upon  the  whole 
field.  I  did  not  see  the  field  until  September,  when 
I  was  asked  how  much  manure  I  had  applied  to 
“that  patch”  the  previews  year.  My  questioner  would 
hardly  believe  that  no’  manure  had  been  applied.  I 
should  have  been  nearly  as  skeptical  myself  had  I  not 
known  the  circumstances,  for  the  boundary  of  that  plot 
was  indeed  clean  cut.  Where  the  oats  and  vetch  had 
been  the  oats  were  so  heavy  that  the  whole  plot  lodged, 
while  all  around  it  the  oats  were  very  short  again. 
The  oats  were  sown  with  the  vetch  to  hold  it  up,  but 
this  they  utterly  failed  to  do.  Not  having  had  previous 
experience  with  vetch,  I  kept  waiting  for  the  crop  of 
seed  to  mature,  but  found  that  a  few  pods  at  a  time 
ripened,  and  by  the  time  the  later  pods  had  ripened  the 
others  had  burst  open  and  dropped  the  seed.  But  judg¬ 
ing  by  what  I  was  told  of  the  oat  crop  the  following 
year  and  from  the  stubble  which  I  saw,  the  vetch  cer¬ 
tainly  proved  a  very  profitable  investment  upon  this 
particular  kind  of  soil,  gravel  with  a  sandy  subsoil. 

Ohio.  J.  D.  PRICKETT, 


ENTRANCE  TO  A  COUNTRY  COAL  MINE.  Fig.  264. 


THE  MAPES  “HEN  BARN”  AND  ITS  KEEPER.  Fig.  265. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

|  Every  query  must  l>e  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  lhe  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  sec  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  But  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


HOW  CLOSE  TO  SET  ASPARAGUS. 

The  distance  apart  to  set  asparagus 
crowns  is  an  unsettled  question  among 
growers  of  that  crop.  In  southern  New 
Jersey  (Gloucester  County)  the  growers 
claim  that  by  making  rows  five  and  a 
half  feet  apart  and  setting  plants  two  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  distant  in  the  row, 
they  secure  more  prime  grass  than  by 
any  other  methods. 

Here  in  Monmouth  County  our  best 
growers  are  setting  closer  than  they  did 
years  ago,  claiming  that  by  this  method 
they  get  more  money  from  an  acre  than 
formerly.  Personally  I  am  not  an  old 
grower  of  asnaragus,  but  I  am  of  the  be¬ 
lief  that  close  planting,  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  high  feeding  will  give  us  larger 
returns  than  any  other  method.  Years 
ago  asparagus  was  planted  six  feet  by 
three,  and  the  bed  cut  for  fifteen  or  more 
years,  and  the  last  five  or  more  years  of 
its  life  but  little  more  than  culls  of  to¬ 
day  was  gathered  from  the  beds.  To¬ 
day  all  beds  are  set  five  and  a  half  or  six 
feet  in  between  the  rows  and  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  distant  in  the  row ;  this  is  a 
universal  practice  here  at  present,  and 
more  money  is  being  received  per  acre 
than  formerly.  It  is  true  that  a  bed  set 
this  close  cannot  be  cut  as  long  as  one 
set  farther  apart,  but  why  plant  for  the 
benefit  of  the  last  three  or  more  years  of 
the  life  of  the  crop  and  get  only  partial 
crops  the  first  three  years?  By  setting 
as  stated  above  and  having  good  strong 
one-year-old  plants  (I  would  set  no  other 
at  a  gift)  ihe  crop  will  yield  quite  some 
returns  one  year  from  setting  the  crowns, 
and  when  two  years  old  will  cut  at  least 
two-thirds  of  a  full  crop.  As  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  grass  set  this  close  must  have  lib¬ 
eral  treatment,  and  where  the  grower  is 
so  located  that  he  cannot  manure  and  fer¬ 
tilize  heavily  perhaps  it  would  be  advisa¬ 
ble  to  plant  wider  apart.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  close  planting,  and  high  feed¬ 
ing,  with  weekly  cultivations  give  us 
most  liberal  returns.  I  have  a  bed  of 
asparagus  six  years  set  that  is  now  at  its 
best.  This  bed  had  quite  some  plants  die 
early  the  first  season  on  a  few  rows  on 
one  side  of  the  field.  This  is  scattered 
evenly  over  a  given  area,  and  was  never 
reset  for  want  of  plants  at  proper  time. 
This  naturally  L  /es  many  crowns  with 
twice  the  distance  to  grow  in  that  the 
full  rows  have  adjoining.  I  fail  to  see 
any  general  advantage  as  to  size  and 
yield  of  crop  where  many  of  these  crowns 
have  double  the  room  that  others  have. 
It  is  true  we  get  an  occasional  spear 
larger  than  we  do  elsewhere,  but  nothing 
to  warrant  planting  at  double  the  dis¬ 
tance.  C.  C.  HULSART. 

New  Jersey. _ 

Buckwheat  and  Turnips  for  G  een  Manure. 

J.'D.  G.,  Petersburg,  N.  J. — I  have  a  piece 
of  ground  which  is  very  hard  and  bakes 
quickly.  Will  buckwheat  loosen  it  up  and 
make  it  easier  to  work?  I  thought  of  sowing 
buckwheat  at  last  cultivation  of  corn. 

Ans. — A  crop  of  buckwheat,  worked 
into  that  soil  will  help  loosen  it  up.  We 
should  add  at  least  one  pound  of  Cow- 
horn  turnip  seed  per  acre — sow  with  the 
buckwheat.  This  turnip  roots  deep  in  the 
ground  and  will  help  break  it  up.  Time 
also  helps  soils  like  this  which  bake  hard. 

Killing  Weeds  With  Chemicals. 

H.  P.  N.,  Conn. — Can  Canada  thistles  be 
killed  by  spraying  them  with  some  chemical 
that  will  not  injure  the  grass? 

Ans. — Experiments  were  conducted  at 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  Prof. 
A.  L.  Stone  sends  us  the  following  re¬ 
port  :  “A  year  ago  experiments  for  the 
eradication  of  weeds  from  grain  fields 
were  begun  at  this  Station,  and  carried 
out  successfully  50  far  as  ivild  mustard. 
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ox-eye  daisies  and  several  other  weeds 
were  concerned.  The  spray  was  tried 
several  times  on  'Canada  thistles,  but  so 
late  in  the  season  that  no  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  effect  of  the  spray  was 
gained.  The  experiments  are  being  con¬ 
tinued  this  year,  but  until  the  spraying 
season  is  over  we  will  be  unable,  to  state 
with  certainty  whether  or  not  we  can 
kill  the  Canada  thistles.  The  solution  we 
are  using  for  this  purpose  is  a  20-per 
cent  solution  of  iron  sulphate.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  thistles  are  taken  when 
young  and  tender,  that  the  spray  will  kill 
them,  and  successive  spraying  as  needed 
during  the  season  will  so  keep  down  the 
plants  that  they  will  eventually  be 
killed.”  The  solution  was  made  by  emp¬ 
tying  300  pounds  of  iron  sulphate  into  a 
52-gallon  barrel  of  water  and  stirring  un¬ 
til  all  was  dissolved.  It  was  sprayed  from 
a  broadcast  sprayer,  such  as  is  used  in 
spraying  large  fields  of  potatoes. 

Sowing  Alfalfa  Seed  on  Stubble. 

J.  E.  G.,  Catskill  Station,  N.  Y. — I  bought 
Alfalfa  seed  this  Spring  purposing  to  harrow 
some  of  my  pastures  and  sow  it  on  them ; 
using  phosphate  freely  and  not  allowing  stock 
to  run  on  it  till  it  had  a  good  stand,  but 
did  not  get  the  time  to  do  it.  I  would  like 
your  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  sowing 
after  haying.  Would  the  seed  take  root  in 
the  Fall  and  survive  the  Winter,  and  grow 
for  next  year’s  feed? 

Ans. — In  our  opinion,  this  is  just  the 
way  not  to  do  it.  We  do  not  believe  you 
can  get  a  good  start  with  Alfalfa  that 
way.  You  must  give  the  soil  good  prep¬ 
aration  and  make  it  fine  before  you  can 
hope  to  have  a  stand  of  Alfalfa. 

Difficulty  With  Garden  Vegetables. 

G.  II.  M.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. — Why  is  it,  or 
what  is  there  lacking  in  my  soil,  that  I 
cannot  raise  these  four  vegetables,  beets, 
spinach,  lettuce  and  rhubarb?  All  other 
vegetables,  succulents  and  fruits  do  well. 
My  land  consists  of  30  acres  upland,  gravelly 
loam,  with  considerable  stone.  Seeds  of  the 
above  mentioned  vegetables  will  germinate 
ail  right  when  sown,  but  soon  after  getting 
above  ground  fail  to  make  any  satisfactory 
growth.  I  grow  good  corn,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
peas,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  strawberries  and 
bush  fruits.  Is  the  soil  too  acid  for  these 
other  vegetables,  or  what  do  you  think  is 
the  trouble? 

Ans. — This  is  a  question  for  the  soil 
doctors.  We  hope  they  will  help  us.  We 
have  known  cases  where  the  soil  was  too 
sour  or  where  some  poisonous  principle 
injured  vegetation.  We  can  only  suggest 
a  good  application  of  lime  or  wood  ashes. 

Pears  Dropping  Bloom. 

J.  E.,  Ellensburp,  Wash.- — What  do  you 
think  caused  about  all  of  the  bloom  to  drop 
from  my  nine-year-old,  dwarf  Duchess  pear 
trees?  They  have  ever  made  a  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  were  just  as  full  of  bloom  as 
they  could  stick,  but  set  scarcely  any  fruit ; 
no  frost,  nor  other  cause  that  I  know  of.  In 


When  I  visited  Ellensburg  and  other 
places  in  the  arid  part  of  Washington,  I 
was  favorably  impressed  with  the  rich  soil 
and  delightful  climate  for  fruit  growing 
and  I  have  seen  and  tested  much  of  the 
latter  at  the  exposition  and  elsewhere,  and 
I  can  bear  testimony  to  its  beauty,  size 
and  good  quality,  when  properly  grown. 

H.  C.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Splitting  Cabbage. — I  have  never  had  my 
crop  of  Winter  cabbage  crack  open  enough 
to  annoy  me.  What  few  do  crack  I  use  for 
kraut.  If  your  readers  have  trouble  along 
tills  line  I  can  only  suggest  they  are  plant¬ 
ing  the  wrong  variety  for  their  section,  or 
else  they  are  planting  the  seed  too  soon  for 
growing  a  Winter  crop.  A  cabbage  that  has 
headed  hard  by  the  first  week  in  September, 
for  example,  would  be  useless  to  try  to  keep 
for  Winter  sale ;  it  would  certainly  burst 
open  or  else  rot.  My  Winter  cabbages  are 
grown  on  well-manured  land  that  has  been  re¬ 
cently  in  a  crop  of  grass  or  clover.  The 
seed  (Danish  Ball  Head)  is  planted  in  hills 
where  the  crop  is  to  grow,  the  very  last  of 
May  or  the  first  of  .Tune.  They  are  gathered 
the  first  week  in  November,  and  stored  in  a 
root  cellar.  If  the  soil  is  very  rich  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  plant  a  week  or  10  days 
later.  Look  out  for  club  root.  I  was  told 
lime  was  a  remedy,  and  so  it  is  in  theory,  but 
not  in  practice.  Nothing  can  be  done  for 
club  root  save  a  new  location  free  from  the 
germs  of  the  disease — and  remember  that  soil 
adhering  to  plow  or  harrow  can  carry  the 
germs  from  one  field  to  another. 

New  York.  i.  m.  brainard. 

Pat  :  “The  next  wan  o’  they  chauffeurs 
as  runs  over  me’Il  be  sorry  for  ut.” 
Thomas:  “And  why’s  that?”  Pat:  “I’ve 
got  a  tin  o’  nitro-glycerine  in  me  pocket !” 
—Punch. 

He:  “That  handsome  girl  over  there 
made  a  fool  of  me  two  years  ago.”  She: 
“I  felt  sure  that  something  happened  in 
your  past  life  that  you  had  never  got 
over. — Tit-Bits.” _ 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth  — Adv. 

Great  Binder  Twine  Offer. 

If  you  have  any  use  for  binder  twine  this 
season,  don’t  fail  to  write  us  and  get  our  great 
binder  twine  offer  before  buying  elsewhere. 

We  have  binder  twine  stored  in  warehouses  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  so  we  can  get  the 
twine  to  you  in  just  a  day  or  two  after  we  receive 
your  order.  We  have  a  special  price  and  a  most 
extraordinary  binder  twine  offer  we  want  you  to 
be  sure  to  receive  before  you  buy  a  pound  of 
twine,  ,  . 

Write  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  simply 
say,  “Mail  me  your  binder  twine  offer,”  and  our 
great  twine  offer  will  be  sent  you  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  at  once,  together  with  a  price  quotation 
that  will  mean  a  great  saving,  protection  and 
assurance  to  you,  _  . 

Address,  SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO..  Chicago. 


■%  MM  ■  |  Save  and  bind  the 

DllA  I  hrachore  Straw  in  neat  bun- 

IS  W  C  1  IllCOIId  W  dies  and  clean  the 
m  grain  perfectly. 

400  bu.  a  day.  Small  power  required.  Also  Manure 
Spreaders,  Silos,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers,  Cutters.  Catalogfree 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  I  1  ,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y.. 


PORTO  RICAN  STRAW  HATS 

‘[$3.00 


Equal  Panamas  usually  sold  for  $5  , 
and  $10.  May  be  fashioned  in  any  , 
shape.  No  duty  or  extra  charge. 

Send  P.  O.  Money  Order,  with  size  wanted  to 

P.  R.  STRAW  HAT  CO.,  POKTO  Vucb. 

References— Mayor  and  Postmaster  of  Mayaguez. 
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FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

7 


Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

tnrigthlnd  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide^ SS 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRIES. 

A  full  list  of  kinds  @  $2.00  per  100  for 
August  delivery  provided  the  order  is 
sent  before  August  1st  with  cash.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightitown,  N.  J. 

CABBAGE  PLANTSTmY.SK:*1 1”r 

E.  M.  PATTINGTON,  8clpioville,  New  York. 

In  fin  nnn  Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants. 

■  UUUlUUU  Send  for  Price  List. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Delaware 

I  nnn  nnn  celery  and  cabbage 
■  UUUlUUU  PLANTS  only  *5.00  for  5,000. 
List  Free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover.  Delaware. 

CELERY  ^  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  $1  per  1,000  ;  500,  70c.— Four  million  stalky 
plants.  Fine  large  roots.  Plants  taken  up  with  forks 
to  preserve  all  the  roots  on  each  plant.  A  customer 
who  ordered  40,000  plants  last  year  wrote:  The 

plants  you  sent  me  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw  come 
into  this  place.”  Celery— Golden  Self-Bleaching 
(French  Seed),  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant 
Pascal,  and  Golden  Heart.  Cabbage-Danish  Bullhead. 
Surehead,  Flat  Dutch.  F.  W  Rochelle,  Chester,  N.  J • 


Clll  I  PROD  1908  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
FULL  UltUr  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


rnn  Oil  C-2*000  bushels  Crimson  Clover 
rUtl  wAkC  Seed,  *4.50  bushel.  Address 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

m  m  mm  m  ■  w  ■  —Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
Ml  k  HI  bM  forsamples,  prices,  and  FKKK 
Mini  Mb  I  M  directions  “23”  on  growing. 

J,  E.  Wing  &  Bros,,  Box  23,  ■•ST.r.VV- 

QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Coin,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OSGOOD SCALES 

All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitiess;  Steef 
and  Cement  Construction.  Guaran¬ 
is  teed  accurate,  reliable  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale 

.  .  on  trial.  Free  catalogue. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  Co!T" 157  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  S.  V. 


APPLE  TREES 


NOTHINGr  BUT  A-UPIjES 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dausville,  N.  Y. 


the  past  I  have  pruned  regularly,  but  this 
Spring  not  at  ail.  My  reason  for  not  doing 
so  was  that  they  seemed  to  he  making  too 
much  wood,  caused,  as  I  thought,  possibly  by 
excessive  pruning  and  irrigation.  They  have 
never  produced  as  much  fruit  as  they  should. 
Last  year  I  set  two  Bartlett  buds  in  each  tree, 
and  ail  grew.  There  is  no  other  variety  of 
pears  in  the  orchard. 

Ans. — What  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
dropping  of  the  bloom  from  the  Angou- 
leme  (Duchess)  pear  tree  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  know.  It  might  have  been  ow¬ 
ing  to  rain  or  some  other  unfavorable 
climatic  influence  that  occurred  just  at 
the  critical  time.  There  were  some  such 
things  in  Central  Washington  the  past 
Spring,  among  them  a  rather  late  frost, 
and  one  of  these  may  have  been  the  cause. 
If  Pear  blight  is  prevalent  in  the  vicinity 
it  may  be  that  it  affected  the  delicate  or-  I 
gans  of  the  flowers.  Angouleme  is  not 
self-sterile,  and  it  was  not  from  this  rea¬ 
son  that  the  fruit  failed  to  set.  It  might 
be  that  “excessive  pruning  and  irrigation” 
they  have  had,  especially  the  latter  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  At  the  age  of  nine 
years  dwarf  Angouleme  pear  trees  ought 
to  be  bearing  well.  My  suggestion  is 
that  those  trees  be  allowed  to  grow 
almost  without  pruning  for  a  few  years, 
and  the  greatest  care  be  used  not  to  over¬ 
irrigate  them.  There  is  much  harm  done 
to  fruit  trees  and  the  fruit  by  this  latter 
mistaken  practice,  as  I  have  peen  in  many 
of  the  irrigated  regions  in  the  West. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1D08. 


We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Iree. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 


The  great  soil  Improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
bay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  NEVER  FAILING  WATER  SUPPLY 

one  of  these  little  PUMPING  ENGINES  will  pump  more  water  in  an  hour 
than  a  windmill  will  all  day— costs  only  3c.  to  fill  your  tank.  These  pumps  last  a 
lifetime — nothing  to  get  out  of  order — a  boy  can  run  it.  We  will  ship  you  one 
of  these  slightly  used  pumps  for  $95— no  charge  for  boxing,  etc.  Also  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  second-hand  Gasoline  and  Steam  Engines  for  farm  work  at  half  price. 
Write  us  what  you  need— we  will  gladly  give  you  any  information  you  wish. 

R.  W.  HERFURTH  COMPANY,  39-41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Fanners  Sit  Up  and  Take  Notice. 

Barre,  Vt„  Sept.  1,  '06 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Middletown,  Conn., 
Gentlemen  :— Your  letter 
of  Aug.  27th.  received,  and 
in  reply  would  say  that  you 
may  rest  assured  of  my  ab¬ 
solute  peace  of  mind,  both 
in  regard  to  the  goods  you 
send  me  and  the  courteous 
treatment  I  have  invariably 
received  from  your  office. 

I  am  getting  such  results 
from  the  Hubbard  Fertili¬ 
zers  that  the  fanners  who 
died  with  their  Grandfa¬ 
thers  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  ALLEN. 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

At  no  time  will  you  be  more  in  need  of  a  depend¬ 
able,  enriching,  never-failing  fertilizer  than  during 
this  cold,  backward  spring  of  planting. 

No  other  fertilizers  enrich  the  soil  and  mature  the 
crops  like  Hubbard’s. 

Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  prices.  ' 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 

Middletown  -  -  Conn. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Bull  Running  at  Large. 

My  children  in  going  to  school  often  meet 
a  vicious  bull,  not  dishorned,  on  road.  As 
this  is  very  dangerous,  what  can  I  do  to  in¬ 
sure  safety  to  them  and  others?  a.  b.  r. 

New  York. 

The  owner  runs  rash  chances  in  allow¬ 
ing  a  full-grown  bull  to  run  at  large,  and 
for  one  having  horns  to  go  on  the  road 
is  a  serious  offence  against  public  safety. 
A  man  is  answerable  in  damages  if  he  al¬ 
lows  a  vicious  animal  to  run  loose  in  a 
field  if  he  thinks  that  it  will  do  hurt  to 
a  person  crossing  the  field.  Human  life 
and  safety  is  sacred.  We  think  that  the 
citizens  of  the  locality  should  take  any 
steps  to  end  this  matter,  and  not  wait  un¬ 
til  he  has  done  harm. 

Farm  Without  Right  of  Way. 

A  owns  two  farms,  one  on  highway,  the 
other  in  rear  of  first  farm,  abutting  on  no 
road.  A,  in  reaching  his  rear  farm,  goes  over 
part  of  the  land  of  B.  Discuss  rights  and 
remedies  of  B.  r.  j.  J. 

Ohio. 

Clearly  A  has  no  right  to  trespass  on 
the  lands  of  B  under  any  pretext.  A  must 
use  his  own  land  as  a  private  way  to  his 
rear  farm,  and  has  no  color  of  right  to 
intrude  on  the  lands  of  a  neighbor.  B 
may  erect  fences  to  keep  A  out,  and  re¬ 
cover  damages  for  the  trespass  if  he 
wishes.  If  B  allows  A  so  to  use  his  land 
as  a  private  way  for  20  years  or  more, 
B  will  then  acquire  a  right  by  proscrip¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  as  A  must 
use  the  private  way  “openly,  notoriously 
and  continuously”  for  20  years.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  call  your  neighbor’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  facts  in  a  letter,  keeping  a 
copy;  if  he  then  persists  you  may  appeal 
to  the  courts'  for  redress  and  protection. 


A  COIL  FOR  HOT  WATER. 

I  would  advise  the  Virginia  inquirer,  on 
page  525,  to  tr-  hot  water.  While  I  never 
saw  a  plant  just  as  will  be  described  (in 
some  respects),  yet  the  principle  is  old 
and  in  constant  use.  As  to  the  size  of 
boiler  and  pipe,  he  will  have  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  amount  of  radiation  needed. 

I  would  not,  however,  get  less  than  an 
ordinary  40-gallon  range  boiler.  The 
boiler  can  be  placed  in  the  corner  of 
room  nearest  the  fireplace,  and  one-inch 
pipe  run  from  the  bottom  of  boiler  to 
floor  offset  against  baseboard,  then  into 
fireplace  around  jamb  to  back  wall  of 
fireplace  as  near  in  corner  as  practical 
to  be  out  of  way;  then  rise  to  a  line 
above  where  wood  is  generally  placed, 
and  run  a  coil  of  six  loops  across  on 
arch  where  blaze  strikes;  thence  up  the 
chimney  to  a  line  just  above  the  floor 
line  in  hall;  cut  a  hole  in  chimney.  Put 
in  a  thimble  that  pipe  will  come  through, 
allowing  thimble  to  be  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  larger  than  pipe  to  care  for  expan¬ 
sion  ;  thence  along  floor  and  base  to 
where  radiator  or  coil  is  to  be  located, 
allowing  at  least  one-inch  rise  to  10  feet 
of  horizontal  run.  If  coil  is  to  be  used 
pipe  should  be  run  to  top  of  coil  first, 
thence  to  floor  again,  and  back  to  top  of 
boiler,  giving  always  a  fall  toward  boiler. 
Where  pipe  comes  through  chimney  a  T 
is  placed,  and  a  three-quarter-inch  pipe  run 
to  an  expansion  tank  that  will  hold  about 
10  gallons,  a  pipe  of  same  size  to  run 
from  top  of  expansion  tank  through 
roof.  At  the  bottom  of  boiler  a  sediment 
cock  is  put  in  to  drain  system  when  so 
desired.  If  this  kind  of  system  would 
suit  inquirer  I  will  go  more  fully  in  de¬ 
tail  if  you  so  desire,  or  any  plumber 
where  he  lives  can  go  over  the  house  with 
him,  and  give  him  an  estimate  as  to  its 
cost,  etc.,  that  I  could  not  do  very  well 
without  knowing  just  how  everything  is 
situated.  I  do  not  see  why  more  people 
do  not  try  to  use  the  wasted  heat.  Al¬ 
most  any  kitchen  stove  is  large  enough 
to  admit  of  a  three-quarter-inch  pipe  coil 
in  firebox  attached  to  a  35  or  40-gallon 
barrel.  The  water  will  heat  while  the 
meal  is  being  prepared  with  no  extra  cost 
or  damage  to  stove,  if  properly  put  in. 
Then  the  good  housewife  is  not  bothered 
with  a  teakettle  or  pot  in  the  way,  and 


few  know  except  the  cook  how  conveni¬ 
ent  it  is  to  have  plenty  of  hot  water  at 
command,  and  the  cost  is  only  a  trifle. 

Kentucky.  M.  l.  owen. 

REPORTS  ON  VETCH. 

It  Pays  in  Ohio. 

I  have  grown  Sand  vetch  for  a  number  of 
years  with  satisfactory  results.  I  aim  to  put 
the  ground  in  good,  clean,  mellow,  moist  con¬ 
dition  in  July  or  August,  sow  20  pounds  per 
acre,  and  cover  wtih  weeder.  One  or  twice 
I  have  sown  30  pounds  per  acre  on  a  small 
strip,  and  thought  it  paid  to  use  the  extra 
amount  of  seed.  I  have  never  secured  much 
growth  in  the  Fall,  but  how  it  does  grow  in 
the  Spring!  In  this  latitude  (northern  Ohio) 
it  is  about  full  grown  and  in  bloom  by  June 
1  to  5  in  an  ordinary  season,  and  can  bo 
plowed  under  for  late  potatoes  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  very  thick  and  “vlney,”  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  plow  unless  you  “know  how.”  Itoll  it 
down  with  heavy  roller  ahead  of  plow,  driving 
the  same  way  you  intend  to  go  with  plow, 
then  put  on  a  sharp  rolling  cutter  and  joint¬ 
er,  and  you  can  easily  do  a  good  job.  Last 
Summer  I  had  vetch  in  an  old  apple  orchard, 
and  allowed  it  to  ripen  seed ;  then  in  the 
afternoon  when  dry  and  brittle  I  went  over  it 
thoroughly  with  Cutaway  harrow,  chopping  it 
up  and  reseeding,  and  secured  a  fine  stand 
again.  The  trees  do  well  with  it.  Last 
Summer  I  plowed  up  a  Timothy  meadow,  after 
mowing,  and  sowed  ^to  vetch  intending  to  plow 
under  for  potatoes  this  Spring,  but  have  de¬ 
cided  to  plow  and  fit  for  Alfalfa  instead. 
It  winter-killed  considerably  last  Winter  for 
the  first  time  in  my  experience,  still  there  is 
now  a  fine  mass  of  it  to  turn  under,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  nodules  on  the  roots.  It 
seems  to  grow  equally  well  on  sand  or  heavy 
soil.  I  believe  it  to  be  worthy  of  more  gen¬ 
eral  use.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

Ohio. 

If  Grew  in  Connecticut. 

The  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  issued  a  bulletin  regarding  this  plant, 
Vlcia  villosa,  to  furnish  a  green  crop  for 
tobacco  land.  We  put  in  about  one-half  acre 
on  August  25,  1906,  after  tobacco,  simply 
splitting  the  ridges  where  tobacco  stood,  and 
harrowing  down,  broadcasting  seed  and  har¬ 
rowing  in.  It  made  fair  growth  in  the  Fall, 
stood  the  Winter  well,  except  where  water 
stood,  and  made  good  growth  this  Spring. 
How  the  crop  on  the  land  (tobacco)  will  do 
remains  to  be  seen.  A  little  Government 
seed  (Pearl  vetch)  sowed  on  one  end  win¬ 
ter-killed.  We  paid  12  cents  per  pound  for 
our  seed  last  year.  I  see  it  listed  cheaper 
this  year,  nine  cents  by  the  100  pounds. 

Connecticut.  E.  pomeroy. 

Experience  in  Oregon. 

As  I  have  had  a  good  many  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  with  vetches  in  Oregon,  I  can 
speak  with  some  certainty  for  this  region. 
In  the  first  place,  Spring  and  Winter  are  not 
proper  adjectives  for  any  species  of  vetch  as 
grown  here.  The  Hairy  vetch  (Villosa) 
should  be  sown  in  Spring  on  rich  land  for 
the  next  year  like  Red  clover.  As  it  is  not 
very  good,  and  will  produce  a  large  crop  only 
in  that  way,  it  may  be  counted  out.  The 
common  vetch  (Sativa)  sown  the  first  of 
September  or  earlier,  will  be  a  mat  about  one 
foot  high  by  April  15.  The  soil  will  also  be 
mellowed.  Reports  from  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  this  vetch  fails  in 
many  places,  but  where  it  will  grow  it  has 
these  great  advantages.  Compared  with  Al¬ 
falfa,  every  kind  of  clover,  field  peas,  cow 
peas  and  every  other  forage  plant  recommended 
by  seedsmen  In  the  past  20  years,  It  is  surest 
to  make  a  good  crop,  is  always  liked  by  all 
stock  and  tests  higher  than  Alfalfa.  I  have 
known  it  often  to  survive  freezing  and  snow, 
but  in  wet  land  when  grain  freezes  out  clean, 
it  is  often  hurt  more  or  less.  Beyond  ques¬ 
tion  It  is  our  best  hay  crop,  green  feed  or 
green  manure.  H.  l.  french. 

Oregon. 

Winter  Vetch  on  Long  Island. 

While  Winter  vetch  as  a  green  manuring 
crop  may  be  valuable  farther  south,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  here  when  sown  early  on  light  soil, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  pay  in  New  York 
on  heavy  lands,  although  my  opinion  is  based 
on  only  one  year’s  trial.  The  seed  was  sown 
the  first  week  in  September,  on  well  prepared 
heavy  moist  land,  from  which  potatoes  had 
just  been  harvested,  one  bushel  to  the  acre 
being  drilled  in.  The  Winter  (that  of  1905- 
6)  was  much  milder  and  shorter  than  our 
average  Winters  here  on  Ix>ng  Island,  but  the 
vetch,  although  it  all  came  up  and  none  of  it 
winter-killed,  made  such  a  sl'ght  growth  that 
when  plowed  under  in  April  It  was  hardly 
noticeable.  The  roots,  though  surprisingly 
long  and  numerous  for  the  growth  of  the 
vines,  showed  only  slight  traces  of  nodules, 
and  I  considered  that  the  land  had  received 
much  less  value  from  the  vetch  than  an  ad¬ 
joining  lot  had  from  rye  sown  at  the  same 
time.  What  we  need  here  is  a  legume  that 
can  be  sown  In  September  and  October  after 
potatoes  are  off  the  ground,  to  be  plowed 
under  the  next  Spring  for  another  potato  crop, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  nitrogen  gathering 
crop  that  can  be  sown  here  so  late  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Rye,  while  it  protects  the  ground 


through  the  Winter  and  lightens  the  soil  some¬ 
what,  is,  of  course,  far  from  being  an  ideal 
green-manuring  crop.  ciias.  b.  foster. 

Long  Island. 

Vetch  in  Canada. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  grown  Hairy  vetch 
in  the  orchards  for  several  years,  and  have 
been  well  satised  with  the  results.  We  have 
experimented  with  nearly  all  the  practical 
cover  crops,  and  have  come  to  Crimson  clover 
and  Hairy  or  Winter  vetch  as  the  two  most 
suitable  for  this  climate  and  our  special  pur¬ 
pose.  Compared  with  Crimson  clover,  though 
we  have  had  very  satisfactory  results  from 
the  latter,  we  think  vetch  surer  to  take  in  a 
dry  season,  and  owing  to  the  quick  early 
Spring  growth,  there  is  less  danger  of  being 
caught  in  the  Spring  with  dry  weather,  and 
not  enough  top  of  green  matter  to  plow  under. 
We  can  plow  under  the  vetch  two  weeks 
earlier  than  Crimson  clover.  I  think  as  you 
do  that  writer,  page  477,  got-too  much  growth 
in  that  peach  orchard,  and  that  is  just  the 
weakness  with  'vetch,  if  carelessly  handled. 
Vetch  will  cause  a  rampant  growth  of  wood 
if  planted  on  rich  orchard  land,  or  even  on 
quite  poor  land,  if  planted  two  or  three  con¬ 
secutive  years.  For  quick  results  give  me 
vetch  every  time.  Plant  it  on  land  covered  I 
with  young  trees,  or  in  orchards  in  an  ex¬ 
hausted  condition,  and  save  the  nitrogen  bill, 
but  for  an  every  year  cover  crop  we  prefer 
clover.  w.  o.  burgess. 

Canada.  _ 

Crown  Rot  in  Peaches. 

N.  O.  77.,  Rothsville  Pa. — Some  of  m.v 
peach  trees  are  dying  from  what  is  called 
stem  rot.  Can  you  tell  mo  the  cause,  and 
how  to  prevent  it?  I  lost  about  50  young 
trees  last  Summer,  and  a  ’half  dozen  more 
are  dying.  Those  dead  are  nearly  all  of  the 
Champion  variety,  but  the  dead  bark  is  al¬ 
ways  below  the  bud. 

Ans. — This  is  probably  the  disease 
known  as  crown  or  foot  rot.  "Prof.  Clin¬ 
ton  has  noticed  it  in  Connecticut,  but  no 
one  appears  to  have  given  it  much  study. 
Prof.  Clinton  says :  “I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  it  is  a  fungous  trou¬ 
ble.  The  only  advice  as  to  treatment  that 
I  can  give  is  to  remove  the  dead  or  in¬ 
jured  trees  and  set  out  new  ones  in  their 
place.  Growers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  think 
that  a  tree  set  out  in  place  of  a  diseased 
one  contracts  the  disease.” 
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is  strongly  made  and  carefully  tested. 
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Keen Your  Money 

r  In  Your  Fist 

Don’t  give  us  a  centuntil  — 
you  are  satisfied.  Bushel  crates 
handle  economically  your  crop  of 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  fruits, 
etc.  They’re  best  for  stor- 
^  age.  Tier  them  high  as  vou 
please;  they  hold  a  bushel 
even  full.  More  time  for 
other  work,  quicker  ser¬ 
vice,  moro  profit  from  bet¬ 
ter  kept  fruit,  less  sorting 
when  you  use  Geneva 
Bushel  Crates.  Write 
for  information  how  we 
send  goods— no  cash  in 
advance.  Book  free. 
Geneva  Cooperage  i 
Co.,  Box  20, 

Geneva,  Ohio. 
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PRIVATE  WATER  WORKS 

ECONOMY  HOT  AIR  PUMP 

temperature  and  any  desired  pressure  the  year  around.  RUN  Bv 

heat,  no  explosion,  no  exhaust,  no  trouble. 

NO  NOISE.  A  child  can  run  it.  We  equip  your  WATER  SUP¬ 
PLY  COMPLETE  with  either  Hot  Air  or  Electric  Pump,  pneu¬ 
matic  or  open  tank.  TEN  DAYS  TRIAL. 

THOMAS  &  SMITH] ^?adS!^i,S’s?!cwSi. 


lever.  The  quantity  of  manure  to  be 
spread  is  regulated  by  means  of  this 
lever,  the  range  of  adjustment  being 
from  3  to  30  loads. 

Certain  features  are  peculiar  to  these 
two  spreaders  and  not  found  on  other 
spreaders,  such  as  the  vibrating  leveling 
rake  which  brings  the  manure  up  square 
and  level  to  the  beater,  and  the  driving 
of  the  aprons  by  applying  power  to  both 
sides,  thus  avoiding  binding,  friction 
and  twisting,  with  consequent  breakage. 

The  wheels  are  made  of  steel  with 
broad  tires,  and  the  front  wheels  cut 
under  to  permit  short  turning.  The 
draft  is  as  light  as  can  be  secured  in  any 
spreader  which  provides  the  necessary 
strength  to  sustain  the  proper  working 
apparatus. 

The  Corn  King  and  Cloverleaf  spread¬ 
ers  are  made  in  sizes  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  users,  and  can  be  secured  by  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  local  dealer. 

Call  for  catalogs  and  colored  hangers 
illustrating  and  describing  these  ma¬ 
chines,  or  write  us  for  little  booklet  on 
wasteful  practises  on  the  farm,  which 
you  will  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
reading 


OULDN'T  you  like  to  get  all  the 
value  out  of  the  manure — t lie 
only  fertilizer  produced  on  the 
farm? 

There’s  an  alarming  waste  in  the  way 
manure  is  ordinarily  handled.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  get  double  the  value  that 
most  farmers  are  now  getting  from  it. 

Don't  let  it  lie  in  piles  in  the  barnyard 
indefinitely,  to  ferment  and  burn  up 
from  a  third  to  a  half  of  its  fertilizing 
content. 

Don't  allow  the  rains  to  drain  and 
wash  away  into  the  streams  the  rich 
liquids  that  are  so  valuable  for  plant 
food. 

Don’t  haul  it  out  and  throw  it  in  piles 
in  the  fields  to  waste. 

Haul  it  out  as  it  is  produced,  when  it 
is  fresh,  while  it  is  in  its  most  valuable 
form,  while  it  contains  all  its  fertilizing 
elements,  and  distribute  it  evenly  and 
thinly  so  that  the  land  will  receive  every 
particle  of  its  fertilizing  content 

The  Corn  King  return  apron  spreader 
and  the  Cloverleaf  endless  apron 
spreader  are  both  made  exceptionally 
strong  and  durable.  The  operation  of 
each  machine  is  controlled  by  a  single 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Choice  Tulip  Species. — Interest  in  wild 
or  botanical  tulip  continues  to  grow.  T1m 
gorgeous  garden  varieties  were  never 
more  popular,  the  general  appreciation 
extending  to  the  long-neglected  late  or 
May-blooming  varieties,  as  well  as  to  the 
familiar  early  ones,  but  cultivators  of  this 
charming  genus  are  also  finding  much 
pleasure  in  growing  the  various  natural 
or  wild  forms  from  which  the  garden 
kinds  were  developed,  as  well  as  the  very 
attractive  new  species  brought  to  light 
by  recent  explorations  in  Central  Asia. 
About  90  species  are  now  known  to  bot¬ 
anists,  of  which  more  than  half  are  pro¬ 
curable  from  European  bulb  dealers. 
These  are  naturally  those  most  orna¬ 
mental  in  character  and  best  adapted  for 
garden  culture.  Some  have  been  grown 
and  appreciated  by  generations  of  tulip 
fanciers,  while  others  are  newcomers, 
whose  characteristics  are  less  known.  The 
following  species  have  grown  and  bloomed 
well  on  the  Rural  Grounds  as  planted  in 
light  soil,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  weathered  swamp  muck: 

Tulipa  Kaufmanniana,  introduced 
from  Turkestan  in  1877,  is  a  gem  of  the 
first  water — the  earliest  of  all  tulips — 
hlooming  normally  in  April,  fully  two 
weeks  before  the  well-known  red-and-yel- 
low  Puc  van  Thol  garden  varieties.  It 
forms  a  strong  plant  a  foot  high  with 
three  or  four  broad,  thick,  light-colored 
leaves.  The  flower  is  four  to  six  inches 
across  in  its  later  stages,  and  is  very  last¬ 
ing-  The  petals  or  perianth  divisions  are 
pointed  and  spreading  in  water-lily  form, 
white  or  soft  yellow  in  color,  with  a 
rich  yellow  basal  blotch,  which  is  often 
marked  with  red,  and  broadly  flamed  out- 
aide  with  crimson.  It  is  most  attractive 
at  aU  times,  and  so  rugged  in  constitu¬ 
tion  as  to  withstand  hard  freezing  when 
in  bloom  with  little  harm.  The  bulbs 
thrive  well  and  increase  in  vigor  under 
ordinary  garden  conditions.  This  species 
becomes  variable  in  cultivation,  and  gives 
rise  to  scarlet  and  variegated  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  now  offered  at  much 
higher  prices  than  the  type  which  costs 
from  seven  to  10  cents  each  in  Holland. 

T.  Greigi  and  T.  Micheliana,  among 
tjhe  newer  kinds,  bloom  next,  coming  in 
early  May.  The  former  is  now  well 
known  and  unapproached  in  the  glowing 
beatify  of  its  large  orange-scarlet  blooms 
and  chocolate-spotted  foliage,  which  is  at¬ 
tractively  undulated  in  form.  There  are 
now  fine  yellow  and  striped  varieties. 
Micheliana  is  less  showy,  the  leaves  are 
striped  with  brown  and  the  large  flowers, 
borne  on  tall  stalks,  are  deep  red  with 
purple-black  blotch  at  base.  Though  flow¬ 
ering  well,  the  bulbs  lose  strength  and 
show  less  adaptability  than  its  gorgeous 
companion. 

T.  Tubergeniana  and  T.  Wilsoniana 
are  new  species  recently  discovered  in  Bok¬ 
hara.  There  is  considerable  resemblance 
botanically,  but  as  garden  plants  they  are 
quite  distinct.  Tubergeniana  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  tulips,  the  cup-shaped  blooms 
being  over  six  inches  across.  The  color 
is  dazzling  vermilion  with  large  black 
and  yellow  center.  It  is  in  every  way  a 
bold  and  vigorous  tulip.  Wilsoniana  is 
almost  as  striking  in  appearance,  but  the 
basal  blotch  is  smaller  and  plain  black. 
The  blooms  do  not  appear  to  endure 
bright  sunlight  as  well  as  those  of  Tn- 
bergeniana  and  are  shorter  lived,  even  in 
cool  weather. 

Tulipa  Ingens,  also  from  Bokhara,  is 
absolutely  the  largest-flowered  species  we 
have  grown.  It  is  rather  compact  in 
growth,  with  enormous  blood-red,  cup¬ 
shaped  blooms,  spreading  as  they  mature 
more  than  seven  inches  wide.  The  basal 
blotch  is  black,  but  not  as  conspicuous 
as  in  related  species. 
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T.  Ostrowskyana  is  a  rather  rare 
Turkestan  species,  with  medium-sized 
flowers  on  tall  stems,  very  bright  scarlet 
in  color,  with  small  black  and  yellow 
blotches.  Most  of  our  bulbs  produced 
.forked  stems  bearing  two  flowers  each. 
It  is  a  neat  grower  and  pretty  tulip.  A 
number  of  yellow  and  orange  varieties 
have  been  grown. 

T.  Fosteriana,  another  Central  Asian 
species,  has  lately  been  introduced  as  “the 
most  splendid  tulip  in  cultivation,”  a  char¬ 
acter  not  borne  out  by  our  trial.  It  has 
a  very  large  scarlet  flower  with  black  and 
yellow  marked  center,  'very  bold  and 
handsome,  but  less  striking  in  appearance, 
to  our  observation,  than  either  Greigi  or 
Ingens.  It  is,  however,  well  worth 
growing. 

T.  nitida,  from  Bokhara  is  a  gem  for 
neat,  compact  growth,  reaching  only  seven 
inches  high.  The  flower  is  large,  bright, 
clear  scarlet  and  of  most  perfect  form. 
T.  linifolia  is  also  a  dwarf-growing, 
bright  scarlet  species.  The  basal  blotch 
is  blue-black.  It  also  comes  from  Bok¬ 
hara  and  makes  a  fine  companion  for  the 
last  species. 

T.  Mauriana  and  T.  planifolia  are 
considered  by  botanists  as  only  varieties 
of  Tulipa  Didieri,  native  of  southern  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  former  is  a  very  showy,  tall- 
growing  variety,  scarlet  with  yellow  cen¬ 
ter.  The  flowers  are  as  fine  as  those  of 
the  best  garden  kinds,  and  are  very  last¬ 
ing.  As  it  blooms  late,  it  is  alike  decora¬ 
tive  in  the  garden  and  useful  as  a  cut- 
flower.  Planifolia  is  tall  and  stately,  with 
broad  green  leaves  and  large  deep  red 
flowers,  marked  with  black.  It  comes 
nearest  in  appearance  to  ordinary  single 
tulip. 

T.  Kolpakowskyana,  notwithstanding 
its  forbidding  name,  is  a  remarkably  fine 
species.  There  are  several  brightly  col¬ 
ored  garden  varieties,  but  the  type  has 
well-formed  yellow  flowers,  broadly 
flamed  with  red  on  the  outside  of  petals. 
It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  occurs 
wild  in  Asia.  It  is  likely  to  give  rise  to 
many  fine  varieties  under  prolonged  cul¬ 
tivation. 

T.  Clusiana,  the  Lady  Tulip,  has 
been  in  cultivation  over  200  years.  It  is 
native  to  Portugal  and  some  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  islands,  and  bears  small  star¬ 
shaped  flowers,  white  or  lemon  yellow  in¬ 
side  and  purple  or  crimson  outside.  When 
closed  during  dull  weather  the  pointed 
blooms  have  an  appearance  remarkably 
like  striped  stick  candy.  When  open,  the 
water-lily  appearance,  like  the  early- 
blooming  Kaufmanniana,  is  strongly 
marked.  It  is  an  admirable  dwarf  species. 

Tulipa  Sprf.ngeri  is  probably  the  latest 
blooming  of  all  tulips  as  Kaufmanniana 
is  the  first.  Its  habitat  does  not  appear  to 
be  known,  but  the  first  bulbs  were  col¬ 
lected  about  1893,  near  the  Himalayan 
mountains.  The  foliage  is  peculiar,  long, 
narrow,  bright  green  in  color,  looking 
more  like  that  of  a  Camassia  than  of  a 
tulip.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stems 
nearly  two  feet  high,  and  come  in  late 
May  or  June,  after  the  last  of  the  “Cot¬ 
tage”  garden  tulip.  The  color  is  uniform 
scarlet  inside  with  gray  markings  outside 
at  base;  the  size  is  large  and  the  form  a 
graceful  cup-shape.  Two  or  more  blooms 
often  appear  to  be  produced  from  the 
same  bulb.  This  cool  season  has  so  de¬ 
layed  the  blooms  of  this  fine  novelty  that 
they  were  in  good  condition  June  18, 
though  well  exposed  to  sun.  There  ap¬ 
pears  value  in  Sprengeri  as  a  cut-flower, 
as  it  comes  at  a  season  when  bright,  bul¬ 
bous  blooms  are  scarce  and  has  much  in¬ 
dividual  beauty. 

T.  galatica,  from  Persia,  is  quite  new 
to  cultivation  and  is  a  distinct  and  lovely 
species.  The  plant  is  rather  stocky,  with 
broad  green  leaves.  The  flower  develops 
late  and  is  of  good  size  and  elegant  form. 
The  coloring  is  soft  primrose  yellow,  pass¬ 
ing  to  clear  green  in  the  basal  blotches. 
The  effect  is  that  of  refreshing  daintiness, 
quite  unusual  in  this  showy  genus. 

W.  V.  F. 


GROWING  MULCH  CROPS  FOR 
STRAWBERRIES. 

On  page  511  a  reader  In  Ohio  asked  what 
crops  he  can  grow  to  provide  mulch  for 
strawberries.  He  would  like  to  sow  some¬ 
thing  after  old  strawberry  beds  are  plowed 
under.  The  following  replies  have  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

My  experience  with  mulching  crops  is 
limited  to  cow  peas.  Not  that  I  am  a  cow 
pea  “crank,”  but  simply  because  I  think 
they  are  as  good  as  anything  I  know  of. 
At  this  writing,  June  24,  I  am  still  pick¬ 
ing  some  fine  berries  on  a  five-acre  field, 
which  will  be  plowed  and  harrowed  and 
sowed  to  cow  peas  before  July  1.  On 
July  12,  1902,  I  sowed  three  acres  of  cow 
peas  and  from  this  I  got  enough  mulch 
to  cover  five  acres  of  new  plants,  and 
saved  about  two  tons  for  covering  my 
sweet  potato  beds  in  Spring.  In  this  local¬ 
ity  cow  peas  will  grow  well  where  other 
mulch  crops  will  starve,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  greatly  improve  the  soil,  while 
other  crops  tend  to  destroy  it.  If  our 
Ohio  friend  will  try  cow  peas  he  will  get 
the  desired  result  without  filling  his  straw¬ 
berry  beds  with  weeds,  and  other  trash, 
and  next  Spring  he  will  have  a  piece  of 
rich  mellow  soil  where  they  were  grown. 

New  Jersey.  j.  casazza. 

In  the  absence  of  wheat,  rye  or  oats, 
straw  as  mulch  for  strawberries  I  would 
use  buckwheat  straw.  If  the  buckwheat 
can  be  sown  by  the  middle  of  July,  and 
frosts  should  hold  off  until  near  October 
1  it  would  mature  grain,  and  when 
thrashed  would  give  a  fair  mulch.  If 
grain  cannot  be  matured  the  crop  can  be 
secured  for  mulch  alone.  Two  years  ago 
I  sowed  buckwheat  on  July  10,  and  by  the 
middle  of  September  it  was  ripe.  I  used 
some  of  the  straw  for  mulch  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  because  the  stack  was  near 
one  berry  field,  and  it  did  very  well, 
though  more  difficult  to  burn  off  than  is 
wheat  straw.  Two  months  of  good  grow¬ 
ing  weather  will  produce  a  good  crop  of 
straw.  If  strawberry  vines  are  plowed  in, 
of  course,  the  ground  should  be  well  com¬ 
pacted  with  a  roller,  so  as  to  hasten  ger¬ 
mination  and  retain  moisture  through 
the  rest  of  the  Summer.  In  raising  buck¬ 
wheat  for  grain  we  like  to  have  a  frost  to 
drop  the  leaves  before  harvesting;  but  if 
raised  for  straw  mulch  this  would  not  be 
best,  as  the  straw  would  be  too  much  like 
sticks.  It  should  be  allowed  to  come  as 
near  maturity  as  possible  without  danger 
of  frost,  and  be  set  up  in  the  usual  way 
until  well  dried  before  stacking.  Then 
the  stack  should  be  capped  with  something. 
The!  straw  should  not  be  spread  until  the 
ground  is  frozen.  Thus  treated,  it  will 
retain  most  of  its  leaves,  and  being  nearly 
matured  and  well  dried  it  will  not  decay 
so  rapidly.  i.  a.  thayer. 

Pennsylvania; _ 

Killing  Striped  Beetles. — Take  four 
■quarts  of  gypsum  or  laud  plaster,  and  add 
three  or  four  tahlespoonfuls  of  turpentine ; 
mix  thoroughly.  We  take  it  in  our  hand 
■amd  scatter  along  the  row  or  on  the  hill, 
and  have  found  it  very  effective.  The  odor 
•of  the  turpentine  makes  other  parts  more 
attractive.  w.  c.  F. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mlcb. 


JRST  POTATO  dr 
ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


ON  FREE  TRIAL. 

No  monoy  in  advance — Par  when 
convenient.  Spray*  Everything — 
Trees;  Potatoes,  Truck  etc.  4  rows 
at  a  time — 20  acres  a  day.  Doubles 
Your  Crop— extra  yield  one  acre 
will  pay  it  first  season.  A  boy  can 
operate  it.  GUARANTEED  FIVE 
YEARS.  Wholesale  Price  (whera 
no  agent).  AGENTS  WANTED. 
After  trial,  if  you  keep  it— pay  when  you  can.  Special  FREE 
OFFER  for  first  one  in  each  locality.  “SPRAYING  GUIDE**  and 
full  information  FREE.  Write  Today.  We  Pay  Freight. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG  CO.,  56,  North  St.,Canton,0. 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 


Leggett's  Dusters 

Save  Crops  when  other  Methods  Fail. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 

LEGGETT'S  t CHAMPION 
CHAMPION 
, DUSTER 

The  BEETLE 

(Horse  Power)  dusts  four 
rows 


dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  you  walk. 


i mim 


The  JUMBO  “g 

20-Pafe  Spray  Calendar  gives  information  regarding  Dusters 
Address  of  nearest  dealer  mailed  on  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BKO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


It  will  pay  you  to  spray  your 
||  ||  ■  y  Fruit  Tices  and  Vines  lor  protee- 
mf  fl  I  tion  from  scale  and  all  insect 
*  pests  and  fungus  diseases.  I-ltl.E 
^11  *  1  list  ruction  Hook  shows  the 

1  famous  Garfield,  Empire  King,  Orchard 

Monarch  and  other  sprayers;  also  gives  a  lot 
of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  St..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE 

Caldwell  Tank 

and  you  get  the  bestj 
liest  in  materials,  In  con¬ 
struction,  best  service. 
Free  from  annoying 
leaks  and  repairs.  It  is 
giving  hundreds  of  coun¬ 
try  homes  satisfactory 
service,  storing  water 
for  every  purpose.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  gives 
full  information. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(talvaa'S')  *«""" 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines 


STEEL 

WHEELS 


with  wide  tires  double  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  70a  ,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  RobertC.  Reeves  Co.,  187Wnter  St.,  N.Y.Uity 


fHY  TAKE  ANY  RISK? 


BUCKEYE ) 


Don’t  pnt  your  money  in  a  drill  or  cultivator 
that  does  not  have  a  reputation  back  of  it— some¬ 
thing  to  guarantee  it  will  give  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  You  can’t  afford  to  buy  experiments.  Got  tools  that  time  has 
proven  are  best.  Buck¬ 
eye  Drills  and  Cultiva¬ 
tors  have  proven 
their  worth  for  60 
years.  Always  ahead 
In  improvements. 

Always  cheap¬ 
est  because 
they  last  the 
longest. 

~  "  Drills  &  Cul¬ 

tivators  are  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  any 
soil  condition.  Don’t 
buv  until  you  have  seen 
this  year’s  styles.  Get  a 
'postal  card  and  send  for  our 
latest  catalog.  It’s  FREE  and 
will  save  you  money.  Do  it  now 
lest  you  forget.  It’s  well  worth  sending  for.V 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Dept.K,  Springfield,  O. 


© 


STEEL 
PLOWS 

Here’s  lust  the  plow  the  farmer  has  long  looked  for-a  reversible 
plow  for  flat  land  or  hillside  work.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
iron,  and  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Our  No.  29  Cambridge  Steel  Plows  with  Auto- 
■x.  ^ —  matic  Steel  Jointer,  Shifting  Clevis  and  Wheel— Automatic  Coulter— when 

desired— are  positively  the  best  in  every  way  that  skill  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Light  in  weight  and  draft,  they  are  easy  on  man  and  team,  do 
splendid  work  under  all  conditions,  and  the  more  expert  the  plow- 
w  man  the  better  he  will  appreciate  our  plows.  If  we  have.no 

dealer  in  your  town  we  want  to  make  you  A  Special 
Offer— write  for  it  today,  and  be 
sure  to  ask  for  our  Com- 

£lete  Catalog  of  “The 
ovejoy  Line”  of  Farm 
.  Tools.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
get  the  catalog— it’s  free. 

THE  EOVEJOY 
_  COMPANY, 

700  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Two  Days. — Something  of  an  idea  of 
the  variety  of  farm  life  may  be  gained 
by  the  record  of  two  days.  On  June  25, 
as  night  came  on,  I  sat  on  our  front 

porch,  reviewing  the  day's  . foceedings^  $  p%sTdent'7t7awbe7riesT  "  to  can  the  fruit  by  itself  and  add  sugar 

later.  You  will  have  some  eternal  facts 
Strawberries. — Our  fruit  was  slow  to  to  back  you  up,  but  if  you  save  sugar  you 
ripen,  but  finally  it  came  .with  a  rush,  all  beat  me.  Or  take  the  dish  washer  with 
varieties  in  a  bunch.  It  was  an  unusual  a  pile  of  greasy  dishes,  and  inform  her 
thing  to  see  Gandy  ripening  with  Glen  that  a  little  spray  of  kerosene  on  these 
Mary.  I  was  afraid  the  cold,  wet  season  dishes  will  cleanse  them  quickly.  Again 
had  hurt  our  crop  severely.  President  you  will  have  chemists'  and  various  other 
has  an  imperfect  flower,  and  needs  thor-  wise  men  waving  you  on — at  a  safe  dis 
ough  pollenizing  in  order  to  do  its  best. 

The  bees  could  not  work  at  the  time  they 
were  most  needed,  and  there  were  many 
nubbins  as  a  result.  The  best  of  the 
fruit,  however,  was  better  than  I  have 


Our  folks  were  just  starting 
strawberry  festival  at  the  chapel.  I  had 
been  having  a  festival  of  hoeing  in  my 
strawberries,  and  part  of  it  remained  in 
rny  back  and  knees,  so  I  stayed  at  home 
to  keep  house.  We  had  sent  along  a  half 
crate  of  what  we  fondly  believed  to  be 
the  finest  berries  in  the  county.  Our 
folks  wanted  to  take  some  berries  that 
would  “beat  them  all.”  While  this  seems 
to  me  hardly  the  humble  spirit  with  which 
to  approach  a  church  gathering,  I  confess 
that  I  fell  in  with  the  idea.  We  sent  some 
berries  as  large  as  apples — so  large  that 
they  had  to  cut  them  up  when  they  were 
served.  It  took  three  vehicles  to  carry 
the  Hope  Farm  folks,  and  they  finally 
turned  the  corner  with  many  a  backward 
wave.  It  could  not  be  said  that  life 
showed  all  its  wrinkles  as  I  stretched  out 
on  that  comfortable  chair  and  watched  the 
moon  sail  up  over  the  eastern  ridge.  We 
had  put  in  a  lively  day.  Merrill  had 
harrowed  the  field  where  we  cut  the  rye, 
and  had  planted  sweet  corn  over  half  of 
it.  Henry  kept  the  cultivator  moving  and 
Jack  and  I  had  moved  several  tons  of  dirt 
with  our  hoes.  We  all  had  a  hand  in 
picking  those  great  berries.  My  fingers 
felt  as  if  a  quarter  of  an  inch  had  been 
worn  off  the  ends,  and  something  caught 
in  my  back,  but  we  had  accomplished 
something.  The  farm  never  was  cleaner 
• — the  prospect  never  more  hopeful.  It 
was  very  hot  and  dry,  and  on  the  harder 
ground  the  strawberries  acted  like  a 
thirsty  man.  Every  wagon  that  passed 
sent  up  a  cloud  of  dust.  A  gentle  rain 
some  night  after  all  had  gone  to  sleep 
would  be  good,  but  here  was  the  wheat 
and  the  Alfalfa  all  ready  to  cut  and  a  few 
more  weeds  to  be  turned  up  to  the  hot 
sun!  From  a  farmer’s  standpoint  the 
world  was  bright  and  the  moon  seemed 
to  smile  like  an  old  friend  who  rejoices 

in  your  good  fortune. 

*  *  *  * 

On  June  29  I  stood  up  against  it  as 
long  as  I  could,  but  an  extra  jolt  at  half 
past  four  let  me  know  I  had  had  enough ! 
It  in  this  case  was  about  the  meanest  rain 
I  think  I  ever  knew.  Encouraged  by  our 
bright  weather,  we  cut  down  all  our  fine 
wheat  and  our  Alfalfa.  The  Weather 
Bureau  said  “continued  fair.”  Thev 
couldn’t  find  any  storm  in  the  country,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  one  in  Dakota.  So  1  told 
the  boys  we  could  jump  that  hay  into  the 
barn  on  Saturday,  and  have  something  ex¬ 
tra  to  be  thankful  for  on  Sunday.  When 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  Saturday 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

quick  reply  and 


grow  large  enough  to  realize  how  small  a  argue  with  her  about  the  use  of  sugar.  . 

place  in  the  economy  of  Nature  we  fill,  Take  her  just  over  a  hot  stove  on  a  July  •  •' '  •  „  s  naM  « 

we  forget  that  there  is  a  responsible  day,  with  her  fruit  ready  for  the  cans, 

and  competent  power  over  us  still.  pud  tell  her  not  to  use  sugar  in  the  cook- 

“Supper !  Supper ! !”  called  the  little  boy  ing  fruit.  Explain  the  chemical  changes 

with  a  voice  sharpened  by  hunger.  We  that  take  place,  and  show  how  the  sugar 

let  the  rain  go  without  further  comment  loses  its  "sweetness  when  cooked  with 

baked  beans  and  the  fruit,  and  how  it  is  more  economical 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


tance — but  they  will  all  go  down  before- 
“What,  put  kerosene  on  my  dishes?  No, 
sir!” 

Of  if  you  want  an  easier  one  that  has 
to  do  with  the  foundations  of  society,  try 


ever  known.  I  hear  people  argue  that  it  the  following: 
does  not  pay  to  grow  these  monsters.  You  Find  some  family  where  Father  and 
can  grow  a  basket  of  small  berries  in  mat-  Mother  are  bound  that  their  children  shall 
ted  rows  for  less  money,  and  for  the  have  “things  easier  than  I  did.”  It  is  all 
ordinary  market  I  will  agree  that  the  big  Father  can  do  to  get  along.  Fie  has  to 
berries  may  not  pay.  If  you  can  reach  a  dodge  some  bills,  but  he  and  Mother  must 
fancy  market,  however,  there  is  no  ques-  keep  up  with  “society.”  They  try  to  keep 
tion  about  the  profit  in  big  berries.  Every  step  with  people  who  have  far  more 
box  is  an  advertisement.  We  sent  one  money  than  they  have,  and  the  entire 
crate  of  big  fellows  by  express.  A  man  household  lesson  is  one  of  snobbery  and 
at  a  station  saw  them  go  by  on  the  train,  cheap  imitation.  Now,  if  you  want  to 
and  at  once  telegraphed  for  prices  on  an-  fight  for  your  country,  you  go  into  that 
other  crate.  In  case  of  a  glut  in  the  mar-  household  and  talk  to  those  children  about 
ket  these  big  berries  will  sell  where  the  the  “dignity  of  labor,”  and  tell  these  par- 
smaller  fruit  could  hardly  be  given  away.  ents  how  they  are  spoiling  good  raw  mate- 
Our  boys  have  become^  thoroughly  inter-  rjai  for  men  and  women.  While  you  will 
ested  in  fruit  culture.  The  glory  of  pick-  have  the  facts  of  5,000  years  of  solid  ex- 
ing  and  handling  these  great  beauties  com-  perience  back  of  you,  the  chances  are  that 
pensates  for  the  toil  and  sweat  required  the  only  dent  will  be  made  on  your  own 
in  keeping  the  plants  clean.  Word  came  feelings, 
to  us  that  T.  C.  Kevitt  sold  7,000  quarts 

of  berries  in  one  day.  I  tried  to  make  Currants  and  Roses.  The  fo  lowi  g 
our  boys  see  that  Kevitt’s  10  hours  of  tri-  from  New  York  is  somewhat  out  °f  niy 
umph  represented  1,000  hours  of  dull,  ^ine.>  but  there  are  ^ew  things  equal  t 
sweaty  hoeing  and  finger  work.  We  un-  variety: 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  WAGoVs! 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


I  enclose  some  clippings  that  you  may 
read  with  some  interest.  The  man  who 
makes  $1,200  a  year  on  two  acres  has  us  all 
beaten.  While  it  may  be 


morning  something  was  wrong.  The  sky  clippings  with  the  following  note: 
was  gray  and  mean  looking.  Hope  told 
me  it  might  not  rain,  but  common  sense 
said  it  would  ,and  as  usual  the  latter  won. 

We  got  some  hoeing  and  weeding  done 
between  showers,  and  I  cut  the  grass  in  a 
two-acre  peach  orchard. 

“Have  you  gone  daft?”  said.  Mother, 
when  she  heard  of  it.  No,  there  are  many 
weeds  in  that  orchard  and  I  want  to  leave 
most  of  it  for  mulching.  I  know  that  I 
have  taken  too  much  out  for  the  past 
two  vears.  Now  most  of  it  must  stay 


A  brother  minister  Joined  our  church  and  at 
his  first  prayer-meeting  talk  told  ns  about 
grafting  a  white  rose  on  a  red  currant  hush, 
and  when  the  rose  bloomed  it  was  red  like 
the  currant.  Now.  I  think  it  ‘bosh,”  but 
would  like  the  conjoined  authority  of  emi¬ 
nent  doctors  to  back  me  up.  I  have  budded 
lilacs  into  ash  trees  and  snowballs  into 
apples,  but  never  tried  roses  on  currants. 
Can  it  be  done? 

This  makes  me  think  of  the  time  I  un¬ 
dertook  to  lead  a  prayer  meeting,  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  “Universal  Peace.”  I  made  a 
“few  remarks,”  and  thought  I  had  the 
of  the  berry,  and  if  it  is  ripe  we  pinch  off  dove  of  peace  right  in  the  room.  It  was 
the  stem  with  the  thumb  nail,  leaving  just  true,  but  I  fear  I  put  an  eagle’s  heart  in 
enough  to  handle  without  touching  the  her.  Something  I  said  stirred  up  an  Eng- 
fruit.  I  have  seen  pickers  go  that  far  lishman,  and  something  he  said  started  an 
properly  and  then  throw  the  berry  into  American  of  Holland  descent.  I  couldn’t 
the  box.  None  of  that  in  my  field!  I  well  hear  what  they  said  until  the  meeting 
want  my  berries  handled  as  if  they  were  was  like  a  prairie  fire.  I  have  always 
soft-shelled  eggs. 

Concentrated  Work. — A  friend  in 
Pennsylvania  sends  me  some  newspaper 


derstand  that  now  better  than  ever,  for 
a  part  of  our  pafch  was  not  cleaned  out 
last  year.  You  ought  to  see  it  now — a 
mass  of  weeds  and  grass.  Oh,  you.  can’t 
grow  these  great  red  bouncers  without 
finger  work.  I  find,  too,  that  some  people 
spoil  a  good  job  in  the  picking.  They 
take  hold  of  the  berry  and  pull  it  off  the 
stem.  The  fruit  is  mashed  a  little,  and 
never  makes  a  nice  appearance.  We  are 
taught  to  let  the  berry  alone.  We  take 
hold  of  the  stem,  lift  it  up  to  see  the  tip 


there  any  way.  Just  after  dinner  the  sky  dain;s  to  have  solcl  $76  25  worth'  Qf  fruit 
looked  clearer.  That  s  just  the  way  wi  i  four  years  i  He  keeps  200  hens  and, 
these  mean  characters.  You  could  get 
used  to  the  wet  side  of  life  if  you  were 
sure  there  was  no  dry  up  to  it,  but  when 
they  make  a  combination  with  hope  and 
fool  you  you  want  to  fight  something.  A 
couple  of  hours  of  sun  and  wind  would 
have  fixed  that  wheat,  but  it  was.  not  to 
be.  The  clear  sky  coaxed  us  out  into  the 
strawberry  field  to  fill  our  day’s  orders, 
and  having  got  us  there  turned  on  the 
hose  and  ducked  us  well.  However,  we 
picked  nearly  50  quarts  of  big  fellows— 
not  between  drops,  but  right  through 
them.  The  children  all  wanted  to  sell 
fruit,  so  they  started  off  regardless  of  the 
rain.  Another  break  in  the  clouds  induced 
me  to  take  a  scythe  and  start  cutting 
grass'.  Same  old  story — another  ducking! 

That  was  where  I  quit  and  came  to  the 
house  to  dry  off.  The  hay  lay  soaking 
in  the  rain.  There  wasn’t  enough  water  to 
do  the  berry  crop  much  good — it  had  only 
soaked  the  big  vines  so  that  thousands  of 
half-ripe  berries  will  spoil  before  we  can 
pick  them.  I  had  to  smile  as  I  thought 
of  the  ending  of  the  other  day.  The 
thing  I  wanted  then  was  a  little  rain.  I 
got  it,  and  here  I  was  ready  to  let  out 
a  growl  for  what  it  had  done.  I  have 
had  hay  before  now  out  in  the  rain  for 


regretted  that  I  did  not  give  out  the  hymn, 
“Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds”  in  clos¬ 
ing,  but  this  experience  teaches  me  to  step 
softly  and  cut  the  big  stick  up  for  fire¬ 
wood  when  approaching  such  a  discussion. 
I  have  asked  some  of  the  best  botanists 
and  rose  growers  in  the  country,  and  with 

. . true,  it  seems  one  accord  they  say  the  thing  is  impos- 

harclly  possible,  but  if  true,  then  think  of  rj'fie  rose  has  not  been  grown  on 

the  vast  amount  of  work  it  requires,  truck-  ,  .  ... _ .  <  r 

insr  is  hard  work,  and  the  trucker  certainly  the  currant,  so  that  it  did  not  blush  for 
earns  his.  money.*  shame.  It  is  a  question  perhaps  whether 

The  clipping  tells  the  story  of’Oliver  R.  you  should  confront  this  well-disposed  but 
Shearer,  who  has  two  acres.  He  grows  erring  brother  with  the  facts  or  issue  a 
lettuce,  bunched  onions  and  beets,  endive  form  of  poetic  license  to  him.  H.  w.  c. 
and  celery,  besides  tomatoes  and  cabbage 
plants.  There  are  some  80  good  peach 
trees.  From  one  Elberta  tree  Mr.  Shearer 


as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Shearer,  now  56 
years  old,  does  practically  all  the  work 
himself,  with  some  little  help  from  his 
wife.  Do  I  believe  any  such  story?  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  do.  No  human  being  has  yet 
demonstrated  the  full  limit  of  crop  pro¬ 
duction  on  an  acre  of  land.  After  seeing 
what  Kevitt  does  with  strawberries,  what 
Mr.  Jerolaman  does  with  small  fruit,  what 
A.  Johnson  did  with  berries  and  hens.  I 
am  prepared  to  listen  to  any  story.  We 
might  tell  a  modest  tale  from  Hope  Farm 
of  what  comes  off  the  four  acres  nearest 
the  house,  and  they  are  not  at  their  best 
yet.  But  how  many  people  can  realize  the 
fight  that  Mr.  Shearer  has  been  up 
against?  It  has  required  the  rarest  sort 
of  courage  to  keep  at  the  hardest  sort  of 
toil.  I  have  great  respect  for  a  man  who 
conquers  a  little  piece  of  ground  and 
makes  it  show  what  it  can  do.  But  let  no 
man  sitting  at  a  desk  and  watching  the 
clouds  through  the  window  dream  that  he 
can  go  to  a  two-acre  place  and  do  what 
Mr.  Shearer  has  done.  Ten  to  one  he 
would  enter  the  fiery  furnace  with  a  bold 
heart,  ready  to  show  the  “old-timers”  how 
to  do  it,  but  it’s  10  to  one  he  would  quit 
and  run  for  an  icehouse  before  the  flames 
are  at  their  worst.  It’s  the  man ,  not  the 


days,  but  I  never  threw  any  of  it  away!  j  ,  that  does  jt_the  man  and  the  hand. 
"Oh,  but  this'  is  splendid  for  my  flow-  ,  , 

.  Hard  Jobs. — I  have  had  people  tell  me 

that  they  liked  to  take  hold  of  impossible 
things  and  thus  demonstrate  their  power 
by  doing  something.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
Forty  years  ago  I  would  have  said  the  years  have  increased  this  desire  in  me,  but 
same  thing — trustful  that  the  responsible  those  who  are  still  hopeful  in  that  line 
member  of  the  family  knew  his  business,  might  try  the  following:  .  Go  to  some 
Life  would  indeed  be  a  farce  if,  as  we  good  housekeeper  in  canning  time,  and 


ers,”  said  the  little  girl. 

“But  how  are  we  to  feed  the  stock?” 
“Oh,  you  will  find  some  way,  I  am 
sure.” 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Keauires  no  Coatincr  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samplos,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

H 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  HEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Help  the  Horse 

No  article  is  more  useful 
about  the  stable  than  Mica 
Axle  Grease.  Put  a  little  on 
the  spindles  before  you  ‘  ‘hook 
up” — it  will  help  the  horse,  and 
bring  the  load  home  quicker. 

MICA  AXLE 
GREASE 

•wears  well— better  than  any 
other  grease.  Coats  the  axle 
with  a  hard,  smooth  surface  of 
powdered  mica  which  reduces 
friction.  Ask  the  dealer  for 
Mica  Axle  Grease. 

STANDARD  (ML  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


A 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

38  styles  and  sizes  of 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand- , 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating.. 

Don't  buy  until  you! 
seethe  Eli  catalogue.^ 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today.  _ 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Ills. 


ention  R.N.-Y. 


BALES' VSay  HAY 


.-frequently  18  and  20  tons.  Such  wonderful  re¬ 
cords  are  possible  because  our  Gem  Full  Circle 
Steel  Baler  has  a  30inch  feed  opening,  making  it  j 
easy  to  chargo  and  quick  rebounding  plunger  al-  I 
lowing  two  charges  to  each  circle  of  team.  The  I 
I  patent  power-head  with  its  9  inch  trip  lever  arms  | 
|  "enables  us  to  realize  tho  greatest  baling  pressure 
I  ever  produced  in  a  similar  machine.  We  will 
save  you  $25  or  more  in  first  cost  and  much  more 
|  every  year  in  repairs  and  because  of  greater  ca¬ 
pacity.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  prices  and  a  ! 


our  “Baler  Book.” 


GIsErteISS  ”Co..  Quincy.  111'. 


IT  MAKES  A 
Ife  BALE  THAT 
EVERY  HAY 

»  buyer 
f-  Wants 


THE  “NEW  WAY”  PRESS 

is  a  horizontal  press.  It  bales  1%  to  2J4  ton*  per  hour. 
Feed  hole  46x50  inches— easy  to  feed;  no  tramping,  I 
fork  only  used.  Revolutionizes  the  loose  baling  system. 
Makes  the  very  desirable  eastern  market  bale.  Beat* 
all  Box  and  Upright  Preaaea  by  doing  100  per  cent 
morework.  Stands  at  work  just  as  you  see  itin  the  cut. 
Very  portable.  Adapted  to  bank  barn  work.  We  also 
make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses.  Write  for  catalog. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  157  MAIN  ST.,  SANDWICH,  ILL 


Buy  your  baling  press,  not  only  in  view  of  Its  present 
cost  and  performance,  but  also  for  what  it  will  do,audfor 
what  it  will  have  saved  you  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

Dcderick’s  Presses 


are  money  makers  and  profit  savers  at  every  point.  They 
have  been  copied  In  appearance  as  far  as  possible  by 
other  presses,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends. 

The  Dederick  Press,  in  whatever  style  is  best  adapted  to  your  purpose,  will  do  better  work,  will  run 
lighter,  longer  and  at  less  expense  for  repairs  than  any  other  press  in  the  world.  Sena  for  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  illustrating  baling  presses  adapted  to  every  possible  kind  and  condition  of  baling  work.  Valuable 
to  you,  but  sent  FREE.  p.  k.  DEDERICH’S  SONS.  69  Tivoli  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  13,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
1  )  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
0/e  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
-ighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Here  is  a  question  from  a  reader  in  Ohio  which  we 
submit  for  answer: 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  plan  for  -  satisfactory 
traveling  mail  box?  Distance  one-half  mile. 

We  have  printed  pictures  of  one  or  two  contrivances 
for  carrying  mail  boxes  short  distances  on  a  wire.  Who 
can  tell  of  a  long  distance  outfit? 

* 

Hay  is  precious  this  year,  and  every  scheme  will  be 
worked  for  getting  it  into  the  barn  quickly.  Some  of  it 
will  be  put  in  green  to  “sweat”  the  surplus  moisture 
out  in  the  hay  mow.  This  brings  up  the  oft  debated 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  keep  the  barn 
.shut  tight  or  open  to  the  air.  The  best  argument  is  in 
favor  of  a  closed  barn.  In  such  a  barn  the  moisture 
will  rise  from  the  hay  and  pass  away  from  the  top  of 
the  barn  as  vapor — which  is  what  we  want.  When  the 
barn  is  left  open  the  cooler  air  from  outside  striking 
t  lie  rising  steam  condenses  the  moisture  and  leaves  it 
as  water  on  the  hay. 

* 

We  shall  keep  track  of  American  exports  of  fruits 
.  and  nuts,  that  people  may  realize  how  this  trade  is 
growing.  During  the  11  months  ending  May  1  we  sent 
abroad  $16,970,314  worth  of  nuts  and  fruits.  During 
II  months  of  (he  previous  year  the  amount  was  $14,- 
,  725,317.  The  value  of  apples,  green  and  dried,  was 
$7,756,155.  England  was  our  best  customer,  taking 
$6,305,763  worth,  while  British  North  America  bought 
$3,151,159.  During  the  same  11  months  our  exports 
of  wheat  amounted  to  $56,563,120.  We  make  the 
prophecy  that  10  years  from  now  exports  of  nuts  and 
fruits  will  be  worth  more  than  those  of  wheat. 

* 

There  seems  no  use  in  talking  about  the  great  value 
of  cow  peas  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  seed  for 
sowing.  While  the  seed  crop  has  increased  rapidly,  so 
great  has  been  the  spread  of  cow  pea  culture  that  prices 
have  doubled,  and  there  is  never  enough  to  supply  the 
demand.  There  ought  to  be  good  profit  in  parts  of 
the  South  in  growing  seed  cow  peas.  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  cow  peas  can  lie  used  to  great  advantage  by 
grain  growers.  The  seed  may  be  drilled  in  after  wheat 
harvest  and  the  crop  plowed  under  in  time  for  another 
wheat  seeding.  We  know  how  hard  it  is  to  convince 
the  average  farmer  that  there  is  any  great  value  in 
cow  pea  vines.  Let  him  once  plow  a  crop  under  and 
see  what  follows,  and  he  will  be  convinced. 

★ 

Not  every  man  lives  to  find  an  abundance  of  riches 
a  disadvantage.  Some  do,  however.  Here  is  a  case : 

I  guess  your  Now  York  pure  food  cranks  are  going  to 
knock  out  the  Jerseys  if  Redfield  &  Co.  don’t.  I  got  a 
letter  from  a  commission  man  to  whom  T  sent  a  tub  of 
butter,  saying  that  I  must  he  careful  about  putting  in  so 
much  color.  Guess  he  never  saw  any  Jersey  butter  made 
in  June  before. 

A  good  Jersey  cow  represents  about  the  highest  notch 
in  the  ability  to  take  yellow  color  out  of  green  grass. 
That  is  her  business,  and  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  greater 
insult  than  to  suggest  that  there  is  imitation  color  in 
her  butter.  But  the  strongest  combination  of  “pure 


food  cranks”  and  “Redfield  &  Co.”  cannot  knock  out 
the  Jersey  cow.  The  breeders  who  are  out  among  the 
people  and  know  what  is  going  on  will  soon  take  care 
of  ’’Redfield  &  Co.” 

* 

After  a  century  or  more  of  wasteful  despoliation  the 
mountain  slopes  about  the  headwaters  of  the  sources 
of  the  Ohio  River  are  so  bared  of  trees  and  flood- 
retaining  herbage  that  disastrous  freshets  occur  with 
alarming  frequency.  The  direct  damage  attributed  to 
the  Spring  floods  this  year  is  claimed  to  he  over  $50,- 
000,000  in  the  Pittsburgh  region  alone.  To  overcome 
these  discouraging  conditions  the  gigantic  project  of  re¬ 
planting  the  !umbercd-out  districts  with  over  5,000,000,000 
young  forest  trees  with  after-care,  including  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  fires,  is  serjously  being  considered.  It  will 
require  vast  expenditure  and  years  of  time  to  material¬ 
ize  this  mighty  hut  necessary  scheme,  hut  the  interests 
at  stake  are  so  great  that  there  is  little  doubt  hut  that 
something  of  the  kind  will  he  attempted.  It  is  probable 
that  the  burden  will  he  borne  by  public  taxation,  hut  it 
js  a  natural  suggestion  that  some  of  the  great  fortunes 
of  the  discredited  steel  millionaires  could  he  well  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  work  of  such  great  importance. 

* 

Prof.  Henry  S.  Redfield  appears  to  he  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  absorb  knowledge  slowly.  We  trust, 
however,  that  his  education  will  finally  he  sound  and 
sure.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  show  him  what  people 
think  of  this  Jersey  cow  case,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
keep  at  it  cheerfully  until  his  education  is  complete. 
Wo  are  not  likely  to  run  short  of  material.  Here  is  a 
note  from  a  Jersey  breeder  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
thousands  of  farmers : 

"No  one  could  look  over  your  reproduction  of  the 
photograph  of  the  cow’s  horn  and  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  the  cow  from  whose  head  it  came  zvas  less  than  six 
or  seven  years  ‘of  age,  provided  alzvays  they  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  cozvs’  horns.  The  stand  you  have  taken  in 
this  matter  has  my  entire  sympathy  and  cordial  endorse¬ 
ment.  The  stand  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  is  utterly  indefensi¬ 
ble,  and  you  are  right  in  touching  up  the  sore  spot  until 
they  come  to  their  senses,  or  another  organisation  for 
the  purpose  of  registering  Jersey  cattle  is  provided.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  any  doubts  in  regard  to  accuracy 
in  this  matter.” 

We  told  you  that  horn  would  become  a  horn  of  plenty 
— overflowing  with  trouble  for  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Prof.  Redfield  ever  milked  a  cow  or 
not,  yet  he  must  know  that  a  cow  with  five  rings  on  her 
horn  must  he  more  than  five  years  old.  Yet  his  com¬ 
mittee  fits  this  eight-year-old  horn  upon  a  five-year-old 
cow,  and  registers  her  calf  as  purebred!  Everybody 
else  can  see  the  rings  on  that  horn,  but  Prof.  Redfield 
seems  to  skip  three  of  them.  Three  weeks  ago  it  was 
suggested  that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  might  commit  suicide.  It 
looks  as  if  silence  would  be  a  very  effective  weapon 
for  doing  it. 

* 

Some  of  our  common  weeds  contain  a  large  amount 
of  plant  food.  Common  purslane  and  pigweed  are  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  either  clover  or  Alfalfa.  Thus  such 
weeds  not  only  interfere  with  the  growth  of  farm  crops 
but  also  rob  the  soil.  For  instance,  when  weeds  arc 
grown  and  cut  with  a  grain  crop  they  often  take  more 
pitrogen  out  of  the  soil  than  the  grain  does.  Some 
.farmers  think  they  are  safe  in  growing  a  crop  of  weeds, 
cutting  them  and  burning.  As  the  burning  drives  off 
gll  the  nitrogen  we  can  see  what  a  wasteful  practice 
this  is.  For  some  years  we  have  used  weeds  for  mulch¬ 
ing  around  young  trees  and  the  results  have  been  sur¬ 
prising.  We  have  long  believed  that  our  common  rag¬ 
weed  is  a  potash  plant,  capable  of  obtaining  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  that  element  from  the  soil.  When  plowed  un¬ 
der  before  the  seed  head  is  formed  this  weed  makes  an 
excellent  green  manure.  A  few  sheep  to  eat  up  the 
weeds  in  fence  corners  and  odd  places  will  prove  more 
useful  than  many  a  hired  man. 

* 

It  may  he  that  Mary  read  the  poem  at  the  school 
“commencement”  and  that  Billy  was  “valedictorian”  or 
performed  some  other  literary  function.  You  and 
mother  sat  on  a  front  seat,  perhaps  not  getting  it  all, 
but  very  proud  of  your  children.  You  dream  fine 
dreams  about  the  future  of  the  poet  and  the  orator. 
At  home  plain  and  honest  Kitty  cannot  write  poetry, 
hut  she  can  make  the  finest  of  bread,  while  her  pies 
are  a  joy  forever.  Jack  cannot  make  a  speech,  but  what 
a  furrow  he  can  turn,  and  how  that  calf  does  shine! 
Now,  friend,  do  not  make  any  mistake  in  ranking  your 
children.  A  good  loaf  of  bread  should  rank  far  above 
a  poor  or  even  a  good  poem.  A  clean  field  or  a  well- 
trained  colt  beats  a  school  hoy’s  oration  out  of  sight. 
We  would  not  belittle  any  honest  literary  pretension, 
but  we  put  skill  with  the  hand  above  them.  Be  proud 
pf  M'ary  and  Billy,  but  thank  God  for  Kitty  ^nd  Jack, 
flnd  use  them  fairly.  Don’t  let  the  poet  and  the  orator 
.spend  the  Summer  resting  on  their  laurels,  hut  put  them 
right  at  work.  The  harness  will  brighten  up  their  am¬ 
bition  if  they  have  any. 


T  he  Spencer  Seedless  Apple  Co.  selected  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  as  good  territory  in  which  to  work  their 
agents.  This  may  he  a  compliment  to  the  fruit  growers 
in  these  States  or  otherwise.  The  Wisconsin  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  took  the  matter  up,  laying  particular 
stress  upon  the  question  of  hardiness  and  price.  An 
apple  tree  to  endure  in  Wisconsin  must  be  exception¬ 
ally,  hardy,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Seedless 
will  stand  the  climate.  In  order  to  show  the  folly  of 
paying  $2  for  a  tree  of  Seedless,  nurserymen  were  asked 
to  state  how  many  three-year-old  trees  of  standard  vari¬ 
eties  they  would  sell  for  $2..  The  replies  are  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows : 

None  offered  less  than  six  trees  for  two  dollars  delivered 
and  in  one  case  16  first-class  trees  were  offered  f.  o.  b.  at 
shipping1  point  with  no  guarantee  to  replace.  From  these 
quotations  It  may  be  seen  that  for  $2,  the  price  of  one 
tree  of  the  Spencer  Seedless,  Coreless  and  Bloomless  apple, 
at  least  six  good  treps  of  standard  apples,  all  adapted  to 
the  State,  may  be  purchased.  When  every  farm  home  in 
Wisconsin  has  an  orchard  of  at  least  two  dozen  trees,  in¬ 
cluding  Wealthy,  Duchess,  Northwestern  Greening,  with  a 
few  cherries  and  native  plums,  it  will  he  time  enough  to 
invest  in  novelties. 

Just  think  of  a  sane  man,  in  the  face  of  that  paying 
a  two-dollar  bill  for  a  .“Seedless”  tree.  And  yet  the 
same  thing  might  lie  said  of  hundreds  of  “novelties” 
for  which  people  pay  their  hard-earned  money. 

* 

What  is  known  as  the  Eggleston  hill,  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislature,  seems  to  be  very  satisfactory  to 
New  York  fruit  growers.  For  some  years  fruit  has 
been  shipped  into  this  State  from  outside,  sold  here 
and  resold  or  shipped  as  New  York  State  fruit.  New 
York  has  gained  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  high- 
class  fruit,  and  the  dishonest  practice  of  stealing  the 
name  and  brand  has  been  a  profitable  one.  Both  peach 
pud  pear  growers  have  suffered,  hut  the  greatest  trouble 
has  been  with  apples.  The  New  York  apple,  when  prop¬ 
erly  grown,  is  especially  fitted  for  storage,  and  it  has 
been  a  great  temptation  to  palm  off  cheaper  and  inferior 
fruit  as  “New  York  State.”  The  State  cannot  afford  to 
Jet  this  practice  continue.  Fruit  growing  as  a  business 
is  developing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  is  giving  in¬ 
creased  value  to  thousands  of  acres  of  land.  Having 
won  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  their  fruit,  and 
given  credit  to  the  name  of  the  State,  New  York  growers 
are  justified  in  expecting  the  State  to  protect  them. 
This,  it  seems,  the  Eggleston  bill  will  do.  It  not  only 
prohibits  the  use  of  “New  York”  brand  for  outside 
fruit,  hut  the  individual  grower  is  also  protected.  It 
has  often  happened  that  men  like  J.  H.  Hale,  who  pack 
Jiigh-class  fruit  in  well-known  packages,  find  these  same 
packages  refilled  with  inferior  fruit  and  sent  back  to 
market!  Under  the  new  law  the  man  who  uses  these 
second-hand  packages  is  compelled  to  erase  the  name 
pf  the  original  packer.  The  law  is  also  strict  against 
dishonest  packing.  The  so-called  “plugging”  or  filling 
the  middle  of  the  package  with  inferior  fruit  is  made 
a  crime,  the  punishment  beimr  $50  to  $100  for  first  and 
$100  to  $200  for  second  offense.  Each  package  will 
constitute  a  separate  offense !  Now  this  law,  properly 
enforced,  will  prove  a  genuine  help  to  fruit  growers. 
The  way  to  have  it  enforced  is  to  take  interest  in  it 
and  follow  it  up.  The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers, 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  and  every  other  farm 
organization,  large  and  small,  should  support  this  bill. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  and 
farmers  cannot  be  too  forcible  in  getting  on  that  side  of 
their  business. 


BREVITIES . 

No  man  can  gain  the  respect  of  others  until  he  respects 
himself. 

Smut  or  rust  on  the  wheat  is  reported  from  some  points 
in  Western  New  York. 

Now  the  town  of  Freewater,  Ore.,  has  started  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  a  new  holiday — Peach  Day. 

One  of  the  first  things  milk  inspectors  should  do  is  to 
compel  consumers  to  clean  the  bottle  and  cans  which  are 
returned. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Health  claims  the  right  to  con¬ 
fiscate  milk  coming  to  this  city  at  a  temperature  above  50 
degrees.  Such  milk  is  destroyed. 

Ten  men  will  say,  “I  had  a  hard  time  in  youth  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  my  boy  should  have  it  easier!”  Of  these 
barely  one  will  have  the  courage  to  deny  his  boy  for  the 
child's  own  good.  y 

Experiments  on  swamp  or  muck  soils  in  Wisconsin  show 
just  what  has  been  noted  elsewhere — that  such  soil  require 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  With  these  chemicals  and 
fair  drainage  they  become  very  productive. 

How  can  you  educate  a  Canadian — by  coaxing  him  or 
driving  him?  That  question  was  asked  at  a  dairy  meeting 
in  Ontario.  Where  one  man  seeks  education  100  must  have 
it  thrust  upon  them.  It’s  all  in  the  art  of  presenting  it ! 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  behavior  of  our  “dehorned” 
peach  trees.  They  were  badly  injured  by  scale  and  we  cut 
the  tops  off  close  and  soaked  the  stem  and  stubs  with  spray 
mixture.  A  new  and  vigorous  top  started  which  is  very  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

We  judge  from  reports  that  Crimson  clover  is  growing 
more  popular  than  ever.  Now  that  farmers  understand  this 
valuable  crop  they  see  its  great  value.  With  us  it  is  most 
useful  for  seeding  in  the  gorn  at  the  last  cultivation.  We 
use  Cow-horn  turnips  with  it. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Four  persons  were  killed  and  five  badly 
injured  by  the  collapse  of  a  scaffold  at  Fourth  and  Natoma 
streets,  San  Francisco.  June  2G.  ...  A  terrific  storm, 

followed  by  a  cloudburst,  swept  the  oil  fields  of  Northern 
Indian  Territory  June  20.  Three  persons  are  reported 
killed  at  Sapulpa,  the  heart  of  the  great  Glenn  oil  pool, 
where  the  storm  was  fiercest.  Water  rushed  down  the 
streets  of  Sapulpa  over  a  foot  deep.  Plate  glass  was  broken 
throughout  the  town,  and  the  roof  was  torn  from  a  hotel. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  oil  derricks  were  reported 
down  in  the  Glenn  pool,  and  it  is  said  all  the  oil  derricks 
in  the  Osage  Nation  have  been  swept  away.  Fifty-four 
derricks  are  reported  down  at  Turley.  At  Maize  houses 
were  overturned  and  brick  buildings  demolished.  Many  oil 
wells  are  running  wild,  flooding  the  land.  .  .  .  Judge 

Landis,  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  ordered  June  20 
the  issuance  of  subpoenas,  returnable  July  0,  for  the  presi¬ 
dent.  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Indiana,  the  officers  of  the  Union  Tank  Line,  and  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  companies  holding  the  stock 
of  the  two  concerns  first  mentioned.  This  action  was  taken 
by  the  court  after  it  had  examined  with  meagre  results  a 
number  of  witnesses  in  the  effort  to  obtain  certain  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  financial  standing  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Judge  Landis  also  refused  a  new  trial  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  recently  convicted  of  making  ship¬ 
ments  at  illegal  rates  between  Whiting,  Ind.,  and  East 
St.  Louis.  After  the  denial  of  the  motion  asking  for  a 
new  trial,  John  S.  Miller,  for  the  oil  company,  entered  a 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment.  This  was  promptly  overruled. 
Mr.  Miller  then  asked  the  court  to  elect  a  particular  count 
in  the  indictment  on  which  to  base  the  final  judgment  of 
the  court.  This  was  also  denied  by  Judge  Landis.  Subpoenas 
were  issued  for  John  D.  Rockefeller,  William  ivocKofeller, 
John  I).  Archbold,  Henry  II.  Rogers,  W.  IT.  Tilford,  C.  M. 
Pratt,  William  P.  Ilowe  and  Charles  T.  White,  all  officers 
of  the  New  Jersey  corporation,  and  for  the  following  officers 
of  the  Indiana  Standard  Oil  Company  :  ,T.  A.  Moffett,  W.  P. 
Cowan,  G.  W.  Stahl.  Subpoenas  were  issued  June  20  for 
II.  E.  Felton,  president  of  the  Union  Tank  Line  Company, 
and  F.  A.  Wann,  former  chief  auditor  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton,  but  now  general  freight,  agent  for  the  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad.  Mr.  Felton  is  in 
New  York  and  Mr.  Wann  is  in  Los  Angeles.  These 
subpoenas  are  issued  in  an  effort  to  discover  certain  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  profits  of  the  oil  trust,  its  capitalization, 
etc.,  which  Judge  Landis  wants  before  he  imposes  fines  in 
the  rebating  cases  In  which  the  Standard  has  been  found 
guilty.  The  Standard’s  attorneys  refused  to  give  this  in¬ 
formation  to  the  court.  .  .  .  Gov.  Hughes  announced  at 

Albany,  N.  Y„  June  28,  the  members  of  the  public  service 
commissions,  created  bv  the  new  law,  as  follows :  First 
District  (Greater  New  York)  :  William  R.  Wilcox,  chairman; 
Wm.  McCarroll,  Edward  M.  Bassett,  Milo  Roy  Maltbie.  John 
E.  Eustis.  Second  District  (All  other  counties)  ;  Frank  W. 
Stevens,  Jamestown,  chairman  ;  Thomas  Mott  Osbourne,  Au¬ 
burn  ;  Chas.  Ilallam  Keep,  Buffalo;  Jas.  E.  Sague,  New  Ham¬ 
burg;  Martin  S.  Decker,  New  Paltz.  The  new  commissioners 
will  replace  all  the  old  public  utility  boards  of  New  York  City 
and  State,  including  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  will 
have  almost  unprecedented  power  for  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  all  public  utilities  of  the  State,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph.  The  commissioners 
for  the  First  District  will  exercise  authority  in  the  whole 
of  Greater  NT(‘w  York,  and  those  for  the  Second  District 
will  have  jurisdiction  in  all  the  other  counties  of  the  State. 
Not  onlv  those  corporations  which  operate  entirely  within 
the  State  or  have  New  York  charters  will  come  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Commission,  but  all  other  corporations  doing 
business  in  the  State  will  be  amenable  to  the  Commission’s 

rulings . One  of  the  most  important  cases  yet 

filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
new  railroad  rate  law  was  presented  to  the  Commission 
June  28  by  the  American  Bankers’  Association.  In  brief,  the 
complainant  alleges  that  the  express  companies  of  the 
United  States,  through  their  power  and  facilities  as  common 
carriers,  are  usurping  the  prerogatives  of  banking  associa¬ 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time  are  employing  the  capital  of  the 
banks  in  the  country  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  operations  of  the  express  companies,  in 
the  conduct  of  their  exchange  business,  is  seriously  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  Interests  of  the  banks,  and  (hat  the  use  of  the 
interstate  facilities  and  the  relations  which  the  express  com¬ 
panies  have  with  the  railroads  enable  the  companies  seri¬ 
ously  to  discriminate  against  regular  commercial  operations 
of  banking  institutions.  .  .  T.  B.  Gerow.  director  of  the 

Free  Employment  Bureau  of  Kansas,  sent  a  letter  June  28  to 
E.  T.  Clark,  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  formally  protesting  against  the  manner  in  which  he  as¬ 
serts  the  Hepburn  act  has  destroyed  the  former  effective  plans 
of  sending  out  harvest  hands  into  Kansas.  Mr.  Gerow 
wrote :  “Heretofore  we  have  been  able  to  send  five  men 

in  a  party  at  the  rate.  Now  we  must  have  a  party  of 
fifteen.  Further  than  that,  pay  agents  are  sending  them 
from  depots  to  places  where  they  are  not  wanted.  Farmers 
are  telegraphing  me  about  the  trouble  in  getting  men.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  our  wheat  crop  destroyed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  I  wish  to  make  mv  protest  now.”  .  .  .  Three  damage 

suits,  aggregating  $140,000,  have  been  filed  in  the  United  States 
Gircuit  Court  in  Cambria  County  against  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  by  persons  injured  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Special,  the  eighteen-hour  train  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York,  at  Mineral  Point,  on  February  22.  The 
nlaintiffs  are  John  T.  Clyde,  postmaster  at  Joliet,  TIL; 
Everett  .1.  Murphy,  warden  of  the  Joliet  penitentiary,  and 
Henry  F.  Pipenbrink,  a  business  man  of  Joliet.  Mr.  Clyde 
and  Mr.  Murphy  each  ask  $50,000,  and  Pipenbrink  $40,000. 

.  .  .  Fire  broke  out  June  28  in  the  Chalifoux  building 

at  First  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  street,  Birmingham.  Ala., 
reducing  it  to  ashes.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $300,000. 
The  origin  o.f  the  fire  is  unknown.  .  .  .  The  explosion 

of  a  twenty-ton  steel  cylinder  at  the  plant  of  the  Sand¬ 
stone  Brick  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  June  20.  partly 
destroyed  the  plant  and  killed  three  men.  The  roar  of  the 
explosion  could  be  heard  for  miles.  Two  men  standing  near 
the  kettle  were  blown  to  pieces.  Fragments  of  their  bodies 
were  picked  up  200  feet  away.  The  head  of  the  kettle  was 
blown  through  the  building  and  down  the  railroad  tracks, 
a  distance  o.f  nearly  300  feet,  killing  another  man  in  its 
course.  .  .  .  The  town  of  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  was  visited  by. 

a  disastrous  fire  June  29.  The  greatest  damage  was  in 
the  residence  district,  there  being  more  than  1,000  people 
homeless.  The  fire  started  early  in  the  morning  from  a 
gasoline  explosion  in  the  Colorado  Hotel.  Fanned  by  a  high 
wind  the  flames  swept  over  the  residence  district  with  great 
rapidity.  Everybody  in  the  town  turned  fire  fighter.  Part 
of  the  business  district  of  the  town  was  burned.  No  fatalities 
have  been  reported.  Bisbee  has  a  population  of  20,000  and 
is  the  headquarters  of  many  mining  companies.  .  .  .  The 

Newark.  N.  .T.,  plant  of  the  Consolidated  Color  and  Chemical 
Company  was  destroyed  by  fire  June  29  ;  loss  $330,000. 

.  .  The  United  States  Grand  Jury  July  1  returned  a  true 

bill  against  the  so-called  umbrella  frame"  trust.  The  names 
of  the  firms  indicted  are  the  National  Umbrella  Frame  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia,  the  Newark  Rivet  Works  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  the  Newark  Tube  and  Metal  Works,  Newark  N.  J.. 
and  S.  W.  Evans  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of 
umbrellas  and  parasol  rods,  ribs  and  stretchers.  There  are 
three  counts  in  the  bill,  charging  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade,  conspiracy  to  engage  in  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  commerce  and  conspiracy  to  monopolize  trade.  .  .  . 

Railroad  companies  operating  in  Illinois  will  not  combat, 
the  two-cent  fare  law,  in  effect  July  1.  Tickets  were  placed 
on  sale  at  all  local  offices  under  the  new  rate.  The  road 
hardest  hit  by  the  legislation  is  the  Chicago  and  Alton. 
Tts  lines  lie  together  in  Illinois  and  in  Missouri  where  the 
reduced  rate  has  been  in  effect  for  some  time.  Officers  oi 
the  company  said  that  under  the  tb.ree-cent  tariff  the 
road  was  only  paying  a  fair  profit.  This  will  be  wiped  out 
altogether  unless  the  farmers  along  the  line  travel  more 
extensively  in  the  future,  they  said. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  opened  in  the  small 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  Times  Square,  New  York. 
June  25.  with  a  very  large  attendance.  President  Henry 
W.  Wood,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  lion.  Patrick  McGowan,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  welcomed  the 
.  seedsmen  to  the  metropolis.  In  his  annual  address,  Mr. 


Wood  said :  “I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the 
Committee  on  Experiment  Stations  to  take  up  the  question 
of  having  a  Seed  Control  Station  established  at  each  of  the 
State  Experiment  Stations  throughout  this  country,  where 
seeds  could  be  tested  both  for  the  seedsmen  and  for  the 
farmer.  I  am  sure  that  any  efforts  on  this  line  would  meet 
with  the  hearty  approval  and  support  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  would  unquestionably  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  seed  trade  throughout  this  country. 
I  would  also  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Weights  and  Measures,  to  secure  a  uniform  system 
of  selling  grass  and  clover  seeds  by  the-  pound  and  hundred 
pounds,  instead  of  by  the  bushel,  as  prevails  in  some  of  the 
leading  markets  of  this  country.”  The  following  officers 
were  elected  :  George  S.  Green,  of  the  Illinois  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  president;  M.  II.  Duryea,  of  Henry  Nun- 
gesser  &  Co.,  New  York,  first  vice-president :  F.  W.  Bolgiano, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  second  vice-president;  C.  E.  Kendel, 
of  Cleveland.,  Ohio,  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  In¬ 
vitations  for  the  1908  meeting  were  received  from  Bismarck, 
N.  I).,  Niagara  Falls  and  Detroit.  This  question  will  be 
decided  by  the  executive  committee  at  their  meeting  in 
January  next. 

CANADIAN  INSPECTION  LAWS. 

Three  years  ago  the  Ontario  House  passed  a  statute,  em¬ 
powering"  municipalities  to  pass  a  by-law  compelling  rate¬ 
payers  to  cut  all  thistles  and  other  noxious  weeds.  An 
inspector  to  be  appointed  to  inspect  the  municipality  at 
all  times,  and  in  the  event  of  the  ratepayer  neglecting  to 
do  so,  such  weeds  to  be  cut  by  the  municipality,  and  same 
added  to  the  property  owner’s  taxes.  This  by-law  is  in 
force  in  this  township,  and  works  out  well.  We  are  noti¬ 
fied,  every  year,  that  the  weeds  must  be  cut  on  the  road 
bordering  the  farm,  and  a  limit  date  is  set  after  which  the 
township  sends  men  to  do  the  work.  I  do  not  think  the 
cutting  of  weeds  on  the  farm  is  as  universal  as  it  should 
be,  and  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  are  compelled  to  cut 
them  in  this  township  ;  though  I  think  I  remember  an  occa¬ 
sion,  when  the  inspector  was  petitioned  to  examine  a  certain 
farm,  and  upon  doing  so  compelled  the  owner,  a  very  sloppy 
farmer,  to  clean  up.  I  am  not  certain  of  this.  Regarding 
spraying  an  act  was  passed  compelling  ratepayers  to  spray 
for  scale,  and  in  the  town  of  St.  Catharines,  last  year, 
several,  or  rather  many,  were  brought  up  and  fined  for 
neglecting  to  do  so.  In  this  case  the  fine  would  offset  cost 
of  spraying."  Either  spray  infested  trees  or  cut  them  out. 
For  years  we  have  had  black  knot  and  yellows  inspectors, 
who  compel  the  removal  of  yellows  trees  and  the  treatment 
or  removal  of  black  rot.  We  also  have  a  statute,  permitting 
municipalities  to  pass  a  by-law  appointing  a  scale  inspector 
for  the  township  who  will  demand  the  treatment  of  scale- 
infested  trees,  and  upon  the  neglect  of  the  owner  to  do  so 
he  shall  be  fined  ;  and  I  presume  the  fine  would  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  treatment.  The  above  Is  certainly 
carried  out,  and  anyone  causing  trouble  with  the  official 
Is  severely  dealt  with.  In  this  township  we  have  not  yet 
appointed,  or  had  the  Government  appoint,  a  scale  inspector, 
because  we  all  spray.  The  inspection  of  nurseries  is.  how¬ 
ever,  rigorously  carried  out,  and  many  young  trees  destroyed. 

Ontario,  Canada.  w.  o.  b. 

CROP  NOTES. 

Apples  and  pears  will  be  a  light  crop  in  this  section. 
Sour  cherries  will  also  be  a  light  crop,  and  peaches  are 
practically  a  complete  failure.  Plums  set  very  well,  but 
seem  to  l>e  dropping  badly.  Prunes  will  be  a  light  crop. 
Quinces  are  a  good  crop,  but  the  fruit  generally  in  western 
New  York  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  lightest  we  have  had  in 
a  great  many  years.  a.  e.  b. 

Rochester,.  N.  Y. 

The  present  indications  are  for  a  good  crop  of  apples  this 
season.  The  peach  crop  is  very  uneven;  some  are  full  and 
others  have  none,  even  in  the  same  orchard,  and  the  same 
variety;  some  trees  are  full  and  others  none  at  all.  The 
plums"  are  full,  but  dropping  considerably.  Pears  a  light 
crop;  quinces  full;  berries  and  currants  full  crops;  grapes 
promise  well.  Early  cherries  are  light  but  late  fair  crop. 
Season  10  days  later  than  average.  D.  is.  p. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Our  hay  harvest  will  be  late  in  this  section,  and  short. 
Wheat  average,  and  corn  backward,  but  warm  weather  will 
hurry  it  up  to  average  in  due  time,  no  doubt.  I  notice  so 
many  sycamore  or  buttonwood  trees  with  all  their  leaves 
killed  by  the  late  frosts  in  the  Spring;  never  saw  that 
before.  Our  peach  trees  are  loaded,  ditto  plums. 

Malvern,  Pa.  A.  tc. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  sycamore  trees  in  our  own  section  (Northern 
New  Jersey)  were  nearly  all  injured  by  late  frost. 

The  prospect  for  apples  in  this  section,  is,  I  believe,  very 
fair,  although  there  are  so  few  grown  it  is  rather  hard  to 
estimate.  Peaches  are  looking  fine,  especially  those  that 
have  had  severe  cultivation  (lots  of  it),  and  well  sprayed; 
unsprayed  orchards  and  those  uncultivated  are  dead  or 
dying.  Spraying  with  lime-sulphur  in  the  late  Spring  and 
constant  cultivation  with  harrow  or  cultivator  (anything 
to  keep  a  good  mulch)  is  the  way  it  seems  to  do  best  for  a 
peach  orchard.  Corn  is  late ;  potatoes  are  looking  fine ; 
hay  good,  just  began  to  cut;  gardens  are  looking  fine.  Horses 
are  selling  for  $450  to  $250  each;  cows  $40  to  $75;  milk  for 
June  $1.10;  July  $1.25;  Buffalo  gluten  feed  $25;  bran  $25. 

New  Milford,  N.  Y.  H.  v. 

I  find  that  that  there  will  not  be  a  tenth  of  an  apple  crop ; 
in  fact  I  have  80  acres  and  you  cannot  find  a  dozen  apples 
on  the  whole  orchard.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  spraying ;  I 
used  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  adding  lead  and  soda.  I  thought 
after  using  i  had  made  it  too  strong,  as  a  great  many  of 
the  leaves  turned  brown  on  the  end.  I  find  it  on  trees  that 
had  not  been  sprayed.  A  friend  of  mine  had  corner  of  his 
orchard  infested  with  San  Jose  scale.  He  used  lime  and 
sulphur  early  in  the  season.  They  are  the  only  trees  in  the 
orchard  with  any  apples  on,  and  they  are  fine,  and  the 
foliage  nice  and  green  The  rest,  of  the  orchard  looks  brown. 
How  do  you  explain  this?  I  have  been  buying  and  selling 
apples  for  14  years.  I  never  saw  so  bad  a  failure  before. 
Last  year  there  were  200,000  barrels  shipped  out  of  this 
county.  I  d»  not  think  there  will  be  over  10,000  barrels 
shipped  this  year.  Wheat  is  looking  fine,  most  will  be  cut 
this  week;  oats  good;  clover  the  best  in  years;  pasture  fine; 
cattle  doing  well  ;  Timothy  poor  ;  pig  crop  fair ;  sorrel  taking 
the  county.  Give  it  to  the  Jersey  men ;  every  pedigree 
should  be  perfect.  A.  s.  a. 

Pittsfield,  Ill. 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  441.  an  article  by  E.  O. 
Beebe  in  regard  to  the  deer  nuisance  in  Massachusetts,  lie 
hits  the  case  exactly,  as  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  where 
I  was  visiting  not  far  from  Miller’s  Falls.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  lawmakers  of  Massachusetts  are  making  a  great, 
mistake:  that  is,  if  they  want  people  to  buy  those  neglected 
farms,  for  who  would  buy  a  farm  and  raise  a  crop  for  the 
deer  to  destroy  and  not  even  have  the  right  to  dog  them  out 
of  mischief,  as  you  would,  your  own  or  neighbors’  breachy 
stock.  It  is  a  nice  farming  section  around  where  I  was, 
splendid  markets  at  Orange  and  Athol  ;  does  not  require  a 
whole  lot  of  trimming  up  to  make  nice  farms.  I  did  intend 
to  buy  there,  and  five  others,  but  when  I  reported  about  the 
game  nuisance  we  weren’t  in  it.  as  we  would  prefer  to  have 
the  benefit  of  crops  raised  ourselves.  g.  s.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  we  have  stated  the  Massachusetts  •  law  has 
now  been  changed,  so  as  to  permit  farmers  to  shoot  or  drive 
away  the  game. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  the  prospects  now  of  about  00 
per  cent  of  the  crop  of  apples  we  had  last  year.  I  think 
that  it  would  have  been  75  per  cent  except  that  the  Rosy 
apple-aphis  has  done  serious  damage  from  commencing  1(1 
or  15  miles  west  of  the  Genesee  River  through  Monroe," 
Wayne  and  Oswego  counties.  We  were  fearful  that  it  was 
going  to  cut  the  crop  in  two,  but  we  find  that  they  are 
leaving  ujs  and  have  not:  done  as  much  damage  as  we  antici¬ 
pated.  The  Kieffer  pears  are  verv  light  west  of  the  Genesee 
River;  most  of  them  have  dropped  off.  but  east  of  the  river 
I  think  enough  are  going  to  stick  to  make  a  fair  crop. 


Bartlett  pears  are  a  very  light  crop  throughout  the  whole 
section  from  Oswego  to  Niagara  Falls,  probably  not  over 
one-fourth  what  we  had  last:  year.  We  had  a  good  bloom, 
but.  for  somq  reason  they'  have  dropped  off.  If  you  draw, 
an  imaginary  line  a  little  east  of  Williamson,  N.  Y.,  you  will 
find  practically  no  peaches  cast  of  it.  West  of  It  to  the 
Genesee  River  they  have  the  prospects  for  probably  50  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  From  the  Genesee  River  to  the 
Niagara  River  the  crop  is  generally  good.  All  of  these 
estimates  ai;e  peach  orchards  near  the  lake.  Cherries 
bloomed  finely,  but  are  dropping  badly,  and  it  now  looks  as 
though  the  crop  would  be  light.  Duchess,  Seckel  and 
Clairgeau  pears  now  promise  well.  b.  j.  case. 

Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

The  weather  is  improving  some  of  late  but  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  crop  reports  are  all  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
stand  of  corn  is  probably  from  one-lnilf  to  three-fourths. 
With  all  our  preparation  a  perfect  stand  is  a  very  rare 
thing.  We  went  through  our  seed  cor-n  with  the  greatest  of 
care,  testing  every  ear  and  throwing  out  everything  that 
showed  the  least  sign  of  weakness;  and  yet  we  have  five  or 
six  acres  on  which  there  is  no  stand  at  all,  and  some  more 
on  which  there  is  only  a  half  stand.  We  have  abandoned 
this,  and  intend  to  put  it  in  garden  condition  in  the  next. few 
days  and  seed  down  to  clover  and  Timothy.  The  surprising 
thing,  however,  is  that  notwithstanding  the  repeated  frosts 
in  April  and  May,  frost  the  last  of  May  that  actually  nipped 
the  top  blades  of  oats  we  yet  have  in  some  places  a  half 
setting  of  peaches,  from  a  quarter  to  half  setting  of 
cherries  and"  quite  a  fair  prospect  for  apples. 

Iowa.  henry  waeiace. 

This  is  our  “off”  year  for  a  full  crop  of  apples.  This 
applies  to  varieties  like  Baldwin,  Greening  and  Spy.  Bald¬ 
win  is  bearing  little  or  none  Ibis  year,  and  Greening  about 
half  a  crop.  On  the  other  "hand,  varieties  like  Fall  Pippin 
and  Hendrick  Sweet  are  full  this  year;  last  year  not 
enough  to  go  around.  King  will  bear  almost  a  full  crop, 
in  fact,  we  are  always  sure  of  Kings.  One  tree  which  bore 
for  the  writer  seven  barrels  last:  years  promises  as  many 
more  this  Year-  Apples  promise  to  be  very  smooth  and 
fair.  There  will  be  no  Bordeaux  injury,  as  no  rains  occurred 
for  nearly  two  weeks  after  spraying.  A  weaker  solut’on 
was  generally  used  also.  Insect  pests  have  been  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  cold,  back¬ 
ward  Spring.  It  is  faintly  hoped  that  scale  may  have  got 
so  chilly  that  it  may  not  show  up  again.  Peaches  will  be  a 
rarity,  while  plums  promise  well.  We  have  used  arsenate 
of  lead  now  for  the  third  season  on  plums  for  cureul'o. 
and  find  it  to  be  a  valuable  remedy.  Bartlett  pears  will  be 
short,  but  Seckel  and  Kieffer  about  an  average  crop.  The 
season  has  thus  far  been  unfavorable  for  blight  none  hav¬ 
ing  appeared  yet.  There  were  but  few  insects  flying  when 
trees  were  in  bloom.  This,  doubtless,  checked  the  spread  of 
blight  germs,  but  on  the  other  hand  did  not  seem  to  prevent 
pollination.  ,  w.  a.  b. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Apples  have  set  fairly  well  in  this  locality,  and  trees  are 
now  covered  with  an  unusually  rank,  heavy  foliage,  and 
look  very  promising  but  “What  will  the  harvest  be?"  Last 
year  the  outlook  was  very  flattering  for  apples  till  about 
midsummer  when  the  dreaded  San  .lose  scale  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  by  gathering  time  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  so 
affected  that  they  were  only  fit  for  the  evaporator.  Also, 
large  numbers  of  apple  trees  in  this  section  have  died  in  the 
last  year  or  two  from  the  effects  of  the  scale.  The  question 
now  asked  is.  will  the  scale  be  as  bad  as  last  year?  Time 
alone  will  tell.  Spraying  was  done  this  Spring  with  lime 
and  sulphur,  and  the  oils,  as  never  before  and  fruit  growers 
are  hopeful  of  partial  victory  at  least.  There  is  no  question 
of  controlling  the  scale  on  medium-sized  trees,  but  with  our 
old  apple  orchards  it  is  different,  and  seems  exceedingly 
doubtful.  I  am  trying  the  experiment  of  heading  my  large 
apple  trees  back  gradually,  always  cutting  the  limbs  off 
smoothly,  leaving  no  stub  to  die,  just  above  a  branch  so  that 
it  will  heal  over;  then  leaving  the  suckers  in  the  center 
near  body  of  tree  to  grow.  Later  these  can  be  thinned  out 
and  cut  back,  causing  them  to  branch  out,  eventually  form¬ 
ing  a  lower,  more  bushy  head  that  can  be  readily  sprayed, 
and  apples  more  easily  gathered.  Some  of  the  trees  pruned 
in  this  way  for  three  or  four  years  already  begin  to  show 
very  satisfactory  results.  Pears  will  be  a  light:  crop,  peaches 
good,  plums  good;  not  as  many  prunes  as  last  year.  Cher¬ 
ries  very  light.  Cultivation,  spraying  and  pruning  make  the 
difference  between  success  or  failure,  and  profit  or  loss,  in 
fruit  growing  here.  f.  s.  h. 

Lewiston,  N.  Y.  _ 


BITS  OF  LAW. 

Railway  Waiting  Rooms. 

Do  the  State  laws  make  any  provision  for  compelling  a 
railroad  company  to  furnish  a  waiting  room  or  any  accom¬ 
modations  for  its  passenger  traffic  at  stations.  a.  l.  t. 

West  Virginia. 

The  railway  must  provide  adequate  accommodations  for 
passengers,  la  be  open  at  least  an  hour  before  train  time, 
and  with  proper  sanitary  provisions. 

Right  of  Way  Across  Farm. 

Twelve  years  avo  I  purchased  my  farm  from  a  man  who 
owned  a  farm  joining  mine,  divided  by  a  railway.  For  con¬ 
venience  sane  the  railroad  left  an  opening  through  their 
right  of  way  so  a  drive  could  be  maintained  across  mv 
farm  to  the  public-  highway.  Other  parties  bought  the  farm 
joining  mine,  and  keep  up  this  drive  across  my  farm. 
Must,  t  allow  this  when  my  neighbor’s  farm  joins  "a  public 
highway  at  the  west  and  east  side  of  their  farm?  Of  course, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  oppn  a  drive  and  drive  farther  to  get 
to  the  public  highway  on  their  own  land.  h.  b.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  right  to  use  the  drive  was  made  in  writing,  and  of 
record,  or  if  it  has  been  used  for  such  purpose  for  more  than 
15  years,  it  becomes  a  permanent  easement.  If  it  is  not  a 
permanent  easement  and  your  neighbor  can  reach  the  high¬ 
way  in  any  other  manner  you  can  shut  him  out  from  vour 
land.  _ 


NEW  ENGLAND  GRASS.— Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Connecticut, 
the  “grass  man,”  sends  us  the  following  account  of  his 
crops  ; 

“On  the  third  day  of  .Tune,  1905,  after  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  I  sowed  3*4  acres  of  high  and  dry  abandoned 
New  England  field  to  Alfalfa.  In  53  days  from  the  time 
it  was  sown  I  cut  1  '4  ton  of  dry  hay  to  the  acre  and  in 
53  days  more  the  same  amount  was  cut  again.  In  the 
season  of  1900  I  cut  four  crops  of  114  ton  of  dry  hay  to 
each  acre,  making  in  all  30  tons  in  six  crops.  In  1905-0  I 
used  onlv  commercial  fertilizer.  This  Spring  I  put  about 
four  or  five  eords  of  decomposed  yard  manure  on  each  acre, 
using  a  manure  spreader  to  drop  it  evenly.  The  Spring  has 
been  so  backward  that  the  first  crop  did  not  mature  until 
the  IStli  of  June.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  seven 
clear  days,  and  put  in  the  first  crop.  10i/  tons  from  the  3V> 
acres,  in  fine  condition  the  seventh  day  after  cutting,  sub¬ 
stantially  three  tons  to  the  acre,  some  more  and  some  less, 
seven  crops  substantially  two  years,  total  nearly  41  tons. 
I  have  set  a  double  action  Cutaway  harrow  at  a  light  angle 
and  gone  over  the  field  with  it  each  way  after  cutting  each 
crop,  sowing  a  little  more  seed  each  time.  Each  crop  has 
grown  stronger,  this  last  being  double  any  other.  It  is 
growing  an  inch  ppr  day.  ’Pile  grass  crop  of  every  kind  In 
this  section  is  light,  because  of  continued  cold  weather. 
Last  year  the  two  crops  from  the  11-acre  field  of  Timothy 
and  Red-top  together  with  the  four  crops  from  the  3 14  acres 
of  Alfalfa,  amounted  to  102  tons.” 


A  poor  crop  year  does  more  than  pinch  the  farmer.  When 
the  man  on  the  farm  has  less  to  buy  and  sell  every  man  who 
handles  or  makes  over  goods  has  less  to  do.  Toil  us  what 
anv  man  off  the  farm  does  besides  handling  or  making  over 
raw  material  ? 
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From  Day  to  Day.  well  as  white.  Modern  workers  combine 

A  SONG  OF  TWILIGHT.  eyelet  and  other  embroidery  stitches  with 

O,  to  come  home  once  more,  when  the  dusk  it,  and  the  effect  is  excellent.  It  is  very 
Is  falling,  pretty  for  making  tailored  stocks,  and 

To  see  the  nursery  lighted  and  the  chil-  ajSQ  ]ingerje  hats.  The  braid  is  used  on 
dren’s  table  spread  ;  .... 


“Mother,  mother,  mother !’’  the  eager  voices 
calling, 


sheer  as  well  as  heavy  materials,  though 
personally  we  like  it  better  on  the  heavier 


lng  faces. 

Dark  head,  bright  head,  clustered  at  the 
pane ; 

Much  the  years  have  taken,  when  the  heart 
its  path  retraces, 


Men  and  women  now  they  are,  standing 
straight  and  steady. 


but  ready ! 

The  future  shines  before  them  with  the 
light  of  their  own  eyes. 

Still  each  answers  to  my  call;  no  good  has 
been  denied  me, 


The  baby  was  so  sleepy  that  he  had  to  goods.  Some  of  the  patterns  used  are 
go  to  bed !”  quite  elaborate ;  flower  designs  are  espe- 

O,  to  come  home  once  more  and  see  the  smil-  daily  effective  when  eyelet  centers  are 

used,  or  curves  of  eyelets  graduated  in 
size,  like  tendrils  connecting  the  pattern. 

* 

ns  yam  [euam,  We  have  heard  from  returning  tourists 

But  until  time  is  not  for  me  that  image  ^  ^  delicious  «red  pudding”  served  at 
will  remain.  Swiss  hotels.  It  is  worth  trying.  We 

are  told  that  it  calls  for  a  pint  of  red 
„  ,  "  .  fnr  lifp’s  pm-  currants,  a  pint  of  raspberries,  and  a 

prlse.  pint  of  cold  water;  mix,  and  add  sugar 

Shoulder  set  to  shoulder,  how  should  they  be  to  taste.  Thus,  if  a  rather  sour  pudding 
.  jg,  desired,  two  teacupfuls  of  sugar  will 

be  sufficient  to  sweeten  these  ingredients, 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  sweeter 
pudding  that  is  required,  the  amount  of 
My  bu  rd  ens  °h  ave™ been  fitted  to  the  little  sugar  must  be  increased  correspondingly, 
strength  that’s  mine,  To  this  mixture  add  cinnamon — two 

Beauty,  pride  and  peace  have  walked  by  day  stjcks,  each  about  three  inches  in  length 
beside  me.  ‘  will  be  sufficient— already  broken  into 

Th<!  cane?"r«pi»r?M  bits,  a"d  when  a"  *hese  ingredients  have 

B,„  (Tto  once  more',  when  the  earl,  b°iled  together  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
flunk  la  falling,  porcelain-lined  stewpan,  press  the  juice 

The  nursery  windows  glowing  and  the  through  a  sieve  into  another  receptacle, 
children’s  table  spread;  and,  adding  a  teacupful  of  blanched  al- 

'•Mother,  mother,  mother!”  the  high  child  moncjs  an(j  c;tron  that  have  been  chopped 

He  cmS“.r/'»w»ke  tor  goal  he  had  finely  together,  cook  again  for  another 
to  go  to  bed !”  twenty  minutes.  When  nearly  done, 

— Scribner’s  Magazine.  thicken  with  cornstarch.  Set  aside  in  a 

*  wet  mold  until  it  has  had  time  to  become 
The  teacher  of  Number  Three  was  al-  ]iar(j .  tjien  serve  jt  jn  slices  covered  thick- 

ways  trying  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  wj^jj  r;ch  cream, 
her  pupils  in  other  ways  than  those  set  * 

forth  in  the  text-books,  says  the  Youth’s  When  we  hear  about  a  rich  woman 
Companion.  “Now  you  have  seen  with  who  can  lose  a  $15,000  trinket  without 
the  microscope  the  many  little  creatures  even  bothering  the  police  about  it,  or 
in  a  glass  of  water,”  she  said  one  day.  another  woman  who  has  tried  to  evade 
“What  have  you  learned  about  them?”  part  of  the  customs  duty  on  a  $300,000 
“We’ve  learned  what  makes  the  singing  necklace,  we  wish  we  could  strip  away 
in  the  teakettle  when  the  water  begins  to  some  of  these  useless  superfluities,  and 
boil,”  spoke  up  one  of  the  little  girls,  apply  their  value  to  a  few  of  our  neigh- 
briskly.  hors.  This  *s  tlie  season  when  we  see 

*  pale  little  girls  seated  on  the  edge  of  the 
Strawberry  marmalade  with  currant  griniy  pavement,  trying  to  soothe  fretful, 

juice  is  excellent.  It  requires  four  quarts  big-headed  babies,  who  ought»to  be  getting 
of  well-cleaned  strawberries  and  one  t]ieir  teeth  in  real  out-doors,  instead  of 
quart  of  ripe  currants.  Mash  the  cur-  tbe  cjty  streets.  There  are  many  associa- 
rants,  place  them  in  a  saucepan  over  the  t;onS)  supported  by  private  benevolence, 
fire  and  cook  a  few  minutes.  Squeeze  trying  to  supply  these  needs;  $5  sent  to 
out  all  the  juice  through  a  cheese  cloth  tbe  >jew  York  Association  for  Improving 
bag.  Put  the  currant  juice  and  four  tjie  Condition  of  the  Poor  will  send  a 
quarts  of  strawberries  in  a  kettle  over  the  “bttle  mother”  and  a  teething  baby  to 
fire,  boil  one-half  hour  without  a  cover ;  the  seashore  for  a  week ;  $10  will  give  the 
add  four  pounds  of  white  sugar;  boil  ten  same  treat  to  an  overworked  mother  and 
minutes,  removing  all  white  scum.  Seal  three  children;  $2.50  would  give  a  week 
in  jars  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Gf  rest,  good  food  and  happy  surround- 

*  ings  to  an  underfed  working  girl,  an 
Here  is  a  suggestion  in  making  a  skirt  aged  woman  or  a  convalescent :  $25  would 

when  there  is  no  one  to  see  that  it  hangs  support  a  bed  for  the  season,  while  $100 
just  right.  Sew  up  the  seams  and  press  would  give  a  glorious  day  to  400  boys  and 
them  then  baste  the  tucks  or  plaits  in  girls.  What  a  luxury  such  giving  would 
place’  and  put  the  skirt  on  a  band.  Fold  be,  and  yet  the  people  who  buy  automo- 
the  skirt  in  half  and  lay  it  on  a  table,  biles  by  the  dozen  and  diamonds  by  the 
Take  a  finished  skirt  which  hangs  prop-  peck  rarely  rise  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
erly  and  lay  over  the  same,  putting  a  row  privileges.  Senseless  luxury  on  the  one 
of  pins  or  a  basting  thread  around  the  hand,  and  preventable  privation  on  the 
bottom  edge  to  indicate  where  the  hem  other,  form  a  problem  older  than  the 
should  be  turned  up  on  the  new  skirt,  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
however,  the  person  to  be  fitted  is 


the  paste  on  plates  and  dry  in  the  sun, 
or  in  a  cool  oven.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
pack  between  waxed  papers,  or  cut  in 
strips  and  wrap  each  one  in  waxed  paper. 
To  use  it;  Cut  off  a  piece  large  enough 
to  season  whatever  dish  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  ;  put  it  in  a  little  while  before  serv¬ 
ing  that  it  may  have  time  to  dissolve  and 
thoroughly  penetrate  the  food. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Jaunty  little  wraps  or  mantles  are  in 
vogue  again  this  Summer.  They  are  used 
as  part  of  a  suit  or  as  separate  wraps. 
The  cape  Eton  is  made  with  fronts  and 
back  and  the  big  circular  sleeves  that  are 


6678  Cape  Eton,  34  to  42  bust. 

joined  to  it  beneath  the  plaits.  I  he  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  3  yards  21,  2  yards  27  or  1J4  yards 
42  inches  wide  with  1  yard  of  silk  for  the 
bands  and  collar  and  1%  yards  of  ap¬ 
plique.  The  pattern  5678  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust 
measure,  price  10  cents. 

A  useful  model  for  the  boy’s  wardrobe 
is  shown  in  No.  5599.  Both  the  knicker¬ 
bockers  and  the  trousers  are  made  with 
front  and  back  portions  and  are  joined 
to  waist  bands  which  can  be  buttoned  to 
the  shirt  waist  or  blouse.  The  trousers 
are  finished  with  hems  at  their  lower 
edges  while  the  knickerbockers  are  drawn 


neven  in  figure  (many  of  us  are  higher 
n  one  side  than  the  other)  this  must  be 
iken  into  account. 

* 


Tomato  Paste. 

There  is  nothing  finer  than  tomato  paste 
for  use  in  soups,  stews,  sauces,  gravies, 
macaroni,  or  other  dishes  where  a  finely 
We  saw  a  very  pretty  blue  linen  shirt-  blended  seasoning  is  needed.  To  make  it: 
aist  dress  recently,  which  was  hand-  Peel  and  slice  four  onions  and  two  car- 
>mely  decorated  with  white  coronation  rots,  and  boil  them  togther  with  a  peck 
•aid.  The  waist,  which  buttoned  at  the  of  tomatoes,  peeled  and  sliced,  until  they 
tck,  was  elaborately  braided  on  the  front  can  be  put  through  a  colander.  Sift 
id  cuffs,  with  a  belt  to  match.  There  is  them  and  add  a  dozen  sprigs  of  parsley, 
revival  in  the  use  of  this  braid  the  two  bay  leaves,  one  tablespoonful  each 
-esent  season;  it  is  what  we  used  to  of  celery  seed,  mace,  ground  cloves,  sugar, 
ill  rice  cord, ’and  was  formerly  much  salt,  and  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  cayenne 
;ed  for  doilies  and  centerpieces.  The  pepper.  (Put  celery  seed  in  thin  bag.) 
nver  braid  is  very  evenly  woven,  and  Boil  until  the  pulp  will  jelly  when  a  little 
e  believe  may  be  obtained  in  colors  as  is  cooled.  Remove  the  celery  seed;  spread 


6599  Knickerbockers  and  Knee  Trousers, 

4  to  12  years. 

up  at  the  knees  by  means  of  elastics  in- 
serted  in  the  hems.  The  quantity  of  ma- 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  (8 
years)  is  V/2  yards  27,  lx/4  yards  36  or 
yA  yard  52  inches  wide  for  the  knicker¬ 
bockers;  1J4  yards  27,  1  yard  36  or  H 
yard  52  inches  wide  for  the  trousers.  The 
pattern  5599  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents.  _ . 


I  am  absolutely  opposed  _  to  any  ex¬ 
travagant  theories  of  what  is  called  the 
emancipation  of  women.  In  whatever 
condition  of  life  a  woman  may  be  placed, 
her  first  duty  is  the  negative  one  oi  not 
giving  up  the  qualities  that  distinguish  her 
sex.  Above  all,  she  should  guard 
against  developing  the  traits  of  men.  A 
blending  of  ancient  reserve  with  modern 
independence  would  give  us  the  ideal 
woman.— Queen  Margherita  of  Italy. 
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Candied  Fruits. 

Candied  fruits  are  luxuries  that  many 
housewives  get  along  without  because  of 
their  high  price,  but  many  sorts  may  be 
prepared  at  home  if  one  is  willing  to  take 
the  trouble  to  do  so. 

Cherries. — Get  large,  sound  clierries  and 
cut  off  the  stem  to  avoid  tearing  the 
fruit.  Wipe  with  a  soft  cloth.  Weigh 
the  cherries  and  then  weigh  out  an  equal 
amount  of  fine  sugar.  Sprinkle  a  little 
sugar  over  the  cherries  and  let  them 
stand  over  night.  With  the  rest  of  the 
sugar  make  a  thick  syrup  and  let  that 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  bring 
the  syrup  to  boiling  heat;  put  the  cher¬ 
ries  in  and  boil  for  five  minutes.  Let  them 
stand  together  for  24  hours,  drain  off  the 
syrup  and  boil  long  enough  to  get  rid  of 
the  juice  from  the  cherries  (until  a  thick 
syrup  as  it  was  at  first)  and  pour  over  the 
cherries.  The  next  morning  drain  off 
the  syrup  and  boil  to  candy  degree.  Dip 
each  cherry  in  this  and  put  on  a  sieve, 
in  a  warm  place  to  dry.  When  perfect¬ 
ly  dry  pack  in  glass,  or  in  boxes  with 
waxed  paper  between  layers. 

Pineapple — Get  the  finest  fruit  to  be  had ; 
pare  and  cut  into  the  thinnest  possible 
slices.  Weigh,  and  allow  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Spread 
sliced  fruit  on  platters  and  sprinkle  the 
sugar  over  it.  Keep  in  a  warm  place 
for  a  week — or  until  dry — then  put  in  a 
hot  oven  for  ten  minutes'.  When  cold, 
pack  between  waxed  papers. 

Oranges. — Peel  the  oranges  and  separate 
the  sections  without  breaking  the  white 
skin  that  covers  them.  Place  on  plates 
and  keep  where  it  is  warm  until  dry. 
Make  a  syrup  with  granulated  sugar ; 
boil  until  it  will  thread  and  then  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  for  each  pound 
of  sugar  used.  Boil  until  it  begins  to  turn 
straw-colored.  The  instant  this  change 
of  color  shows  lift  the  pan  and  set  it  in 
a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Now  take  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  orange  on  a  greased  fork;  dip 
them  carefully  in  the  syrup,  and  drop  on 
waxed  paper  to  dry.  Lay  the  orange  on 
the  fork,  never  stick  the  fork  through  the 
skin.  If  the  syrup  begins  to  harden  it 
may  be  heated  again.  Don’t  stir  the  syrup 
at  any  stage  of  the  work,  and  when  dip¬ 
ping  the  orange  do  it  gently,  or  the  syrup 
will  be  spoiled,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
not  advisable  to  use  more  than  a  pound 
of'  sugar  at  one  time. 

Peaches— Pare  and  halve  enough  large 
peaches  to  weigh  two  pounds.  Make  a 
syrup  with  one-half  a  pound  of  sugar  and 
a  cup  of  water  by  boiling  together  for 
five  minutes.  Drop  the  fruit  in  and  cook 
gently  until  tender,  then  drain  out  and 
spread  on  plates.  Boil  the  syrup  until 
fairly  thick  and  pour  over  the  fruit.  Place 
the  plates  in  a  warm  oven;  turn  the  fruit 
over  frequently  until  dry.  Roll  each  piece 
in  granulated  sugar  and  put  in  hot  sun¬ 
shine.  Let  stand  in  sun  an  hour  or  two. 
When  cooled  pack  in  layers  between 
waxed  paper. 

Quinces. — Boil  fruit  until  tender  in  as 
little  water  as  possible  (may  be  steamed) 
and  put  through  a  sieve.  Weigh-  the 
sifted  fruit  and  to  each  pound  of  fruit 
allow  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  fruit  and 
sugar  together  and  boil  until  very  thick. 
Spread  on  plates ;  dry  in  oven  or  sun ; 
cut  in  bars ;  roll  in  sugar ;  dry  again,  and 
pack  like  the  others  described,  or  wrap 
each  bar  in  waxed  paper.  Tin  boxes  are 
fine  for  packing  away  these  fruits,  but 
small  tin  pails  will  serve  the  purpose 
equally  well.  Glass  cans  are  good  so  far 
as  keeping  quality  goes,  but  are  not  so 
easy  to  use. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  these  re¬ 
cipes  are  partly  preserved  and.  partly 
dried,  and  any  fruits  with  a  solid  meat 
may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  To 
describe  the  process  seems  like  describ¬ 
ing  something  difficult,  but  in  reality,  the 
work  is  very  simple,  while  the  result  is 
a  supply  of  the  things  that  are  worth  far 
more  than  those  who  have  not  tried  them 
can  realize.  As  a  garnish  on  cakes,  fruit 
salads,  custards,  dishes  served  with 
whipped  cream,  and  many  others,  these 
candied  fruits  are  used  by  the  cooks  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  appearance  of 
the  dishes  they  serve.  When  packing 
boxes  of  candy  for  Christmas  or  other 
gifts  a  few  of  these  fruits  make  a  de¬ 
lightful  mixture — furnishing  a  relief 
from  the  cloying  sweetness  of  the  can¬ 
dies.  EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 
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The  Country  Housewife’s  Reign 
of  Terror. 

“Summer  on  a  farm  always  reminds 
me  of  a  ‘reign  of  terror,’  ”  said  a  slender 
little  woman  with  a  sigh,  “I  cannot  help 
being  jealous  of  my  two  town  sisters  who 
have  such  an  easy  time  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  who  usually  enjoy  a  vaca¬ 
tion  beside.  My  husband  can  afford  this 
as  well  as  theirs,  but  I  cannot  get  help 
for  love  or  money,  so  I  simply  drudge 
from  day  to  day.  I  shall  never  consent  to 
my  daughter  marrying  a  farmer !” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
she  said,  and  yet  the  woman  who  has 
been  through  one  such  Summer,  and  will 
look  ahead,  can  do  much  to  lighten  the 
Summer  drudgery.  Most  important  of 
all,  never  let  a  bit  of  extra  work  drag  over 
into  the  late  Spring  or  Summer,  if  you 
can  possibly  help  it.  I  am  not  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  so-called  early  housecleaning,  yet 
the  long  days  of  March  when  the  farm 
work  has  not  yet  begun,  find  me  cleaning 
closets,  cupboards  and  bureau  drawers, 
and  examining  and  repairing  the  Summer 
clothing.  If  this  work  chances  to  be  in 
an  unwarmed  part  of  the  house  an  oil 
heater  is  my  constant  and  agreeable  com¬ 
panion.  All  necessary  underclothing  and 
household  linen  are  made,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  obtain  the  Spring  styles  and 
materials  by  the  middle  of  March  if  one 
can  complete  the  sewing  at  that  time. 
Knowing  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  help 
later,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  repaper 
rooms  and  do  other  repairing,  while  the 
husband  has  time  to  help.  It  is  well  to 
keep  a  large  old  carpet  for  such  times, 
and  by  spreading  it  down  carefully  the 
papering  can  be  done  without  disturbing 
the  usual  floor  covering.  With  this 
done,  I  find  the  “cleaning,”  when  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  to  warrant  it,  an 
easy  matter. 

Simplify  the  furnishing  for  the  Summer. 
Cover  the  upholstered  furniture  with  linen 
slips,  put  away  the  dust-catching  bric-a- 
brac,  using  some  vases  of  flowers  in  its 
place.  Furnish  a  piazza  as  comfortably  as 
you  can,  and  determine  to  stay  there  every 
possible  minute  of  the  Summer.  Use  a 
little  forethought  and  common  sense  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  clothing  for  yourself  and  the 
children.  Make  a  couple  of  trim  after¬ 
noon  dresses  for  yourself  of  dark  muslin 
with  a  drop  skirt  of  mercerized  material 
of  the  same  color.  These  dresses  are  very 
dainty  with  white  lace  collars  and  cuffs, 
and  may  be  worn  a  whole  season  without 
washing.  If  you  think  with  longing  of 
pretty  light  gowns,  remember  that  you 
look  much  more  attractive  on  the  front 
porch  in  a  dark  dress  than  you  do  in  the 
kitchen  sweating  over  the  endless  light 
ones  with  their  necessary  accompaniment 
of  white  petticoats.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  children.  Make  the  little  daughter 
pretty  sailor  suits  of  plain  dark  blue  ging¬ 
ham  which  washes  so  admirably  and  dark 
blue  petticoats,  with  white  guimpes;  noth¬ 
ing  can  he  prettier  or  more  appropriate  for 
the  hard  usage  they  will  meet  with,  and 
the  little  girl  will  look  nicer  than  she 
would  in  a  light  frock  which  is  sure  to  be 
badly  soiled.  Of  course  there  must  be 
dainty  frilly  things  for  best,  to  satisfy  the 
feminine  yearning  for  the  beautiful. 

The  housewife  should  take  it  upon  her¬ 
self  to  see  that  there  is  plenty  of  fruit 
and  a  good  garden  on  the  farm.  These 
are  not  always  easy  to  obtain,  for  the 
men  are  busy  with  what  they  consider 
“more  important  things,”  but  I  know  from 
experience  that  a  great  deal  of  persuasion, 
tact,  and  appreciation  will  bring  the  de¬ 
sired  results.  With  these  supplies  at 
command,  let  simplicity  be  the  keynote  of 
the  meal  problem.  The  men  are  hungry 
for  wholesome,  substantial  food,  not  for 
elaborate  desserts  and  fancy  dishes ;  have 
the  necessary  meat  and  potatoes  and 
plenty  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  for  dessert 
a  generous  dish  of  fruit  with  sweet  bread 
and  butter,  and  everyone  will  be  better 
satisfied. 

Last  of  all,  I  want  to  beg  the  country 
housewife  to  get  a  good  oil  or  gasoline 


range  that  will  do  all  her  cooking.  She 
cannot  appreciate,  until  she  has  tried,  the 
comfort  of  a  cool  kitchen  in  which  to 
work.  If  you  live  in  a  locality  where  it 
is  a  great  breach  of  propriety  to  expect 
the  help  to  eat  by  themselves,  you  can 
have  the  table  set  in  the  kitchen  during 
the  busy  season,  if  the  great  wood  range 
is  not  in  use,  and  much  work  is  saved. 
For  this  kitchen  table  use  white  oilcloth ; 
I  know  many  people  object  to  it,  but  it  is 
much  nicer  in  appearance  than  a  colored 
tablecloth,  and  it  is  a  great  waste  of 
energy  to  laboriously  launder  white  linen 
when  the  first  touch  of  the  wet  and  dusty 
clothing  of  the  haymakers  leaves -a  smudgy 
mark.  With  this  arrangement,  the  dining 
room  is  ready  for  company,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  guest  will  not  mean  an  hour 
or  more  of  extra  work. 

Live  out  of  doors  all  you  can ;  play 
with  the  children  a  little;  be  satisfied  to 
live  the  simple  life  at  least  three  months 
of  the  year;  take  a  little  rest  in  spite  of 
the  farm  work ! 

I  am  a  country  housewife,  and  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  Alice  m.  ashton. 

Tomatoes  Extraordinary. 

To  many  housewives  tomatoes  mean 
only  a  delightful  salad  possibility  iq  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  Winter  merely  a  savory  cat¬ 
sup  or  pickle.  Those  who  attempt  to  put 
them  up  at  home  simply  can  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  are  only  possible  in 
soups  or  stews,  the  more  delicate  and  de¬ 
sirable  methods  of  preservation  being 
comparatively  unknown.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  tomato,  however,  are  many. 
In  canning  alone  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
being  to  can  them  whole  so  that  they 
may  be  served  in  Winter  as  salads,  either 
with  mayonnaise  dressing,  or  as  tomato 
cups  containing  a  salad  mixture.  Beside 
these  there  is  a  long  line  of  delicious  pre¬ 
serves  made  from  the  tomato,  many  so 
dainty  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized  by 
those  who  know  only  the  makeshift 
canned  article.  For  those  who  wish  to 
lengthen  their  list  of  delicacies  I  give 
formulas  for  some  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  of  tomato  conserves,  which  cannot  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  book  of  recipes. 

Clove  Preserves. — To  four  pounds  of 
yellow  plum  tomatoes,  not  too  ripe,  allow 
four  pounds  of  sugar,  three  lemons  and 
one-half  ounce  (or  according  to  taste) 
of  whole  cloves.  Peel  the  tomatoes  with¬ 
out  breaking,  sprinkle  sugar  over  and  let 
them  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
pour  off  the  syrup,  add  the  cloves  and 
let  it  boil  until  thick,  then  strain.  Return 
to  fire  and  add  the  chopped  pulp  of  the 
lemons,  rejecting  the  skin,  and  the  toma¬ 
toes,  and  cook  gently  until  the  tomatoes 
look  clear.  Put  into  jars  and  seal.  To 
give  a  quite  different  flavor  substitute 
one-half  ounce  of  ginger  root  for  the 
cloves,  and  proceed  as  above. 

M'ock-Orange  Marmalade.— Scald  and 
peel  large-sized  yellow  tomatoes.  Cut 
downward  over  each  seed  section,  press 
open  and  remove  all  seeds  with  the  thumb, 
leaving  the  pulp  comparatively  whole.  To 
two  parts  of  the  prepared  tomatoes  al¬ 
low  one  part  of  oranges,  slicing  thinly. 
Cover  all  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar 
and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
pour  off  syrup  and  cook  down  about  half, 
add  the  tomatoes  and  oranges  and  cook 
until  the  orange  skins  are  transparent. 
Seal  in  jelly  glasses.  This  is  an  original 
recipe,  and  is  a  delightful  substitute  for 
the  genuine  orange  marmalade,  though 
much  cheaper. 

Amber  Pickles.— Oioose  small  yellow 
pear  tomatoes  when  just  turning  to  ripen. 
Prick  each  tomato  with  a  needle  three 
times  to  prevent  bursting  in  cooking,  and 
soak  half  an  hour  in  salted  water.  Take 
out  and  put  in  jars,  after  which  make  a 
syrup  of  one  pint  of  vinegar,  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  C  sugar  and  a  pinch 
of  salt,  and  put  to  boil  in  a  porcelain 
kettle.  Take  one-half  dozen  cloves,  same 
of  whole  allspice,  one  peppercorn,  a  piece 
of  cinnamon,  a  splinter  of  mace  and  a 
chip  of  ginger  root;  tie  all  in  a  cheese 


cloth  bag  and  boil  ten  minutes  in  the 
syrup.  Remove  spice  bag  and  put  the 
tomatoes  in  the  kettle  until  they  are 
heated  through  (do  not  let  boil),  take 
out  with  skimmer  and  put  in  jars.  Boil 
syrup  20  minutes  longer  and  pour  hot  over 
tomatoes.  Next  day  pour  off  syrup,  re¬ 
heat  and  pour  over  tomatoes,  and  seal  in 
jars. 

Green  Tomato  Conserve. — For  one  peck 
of  green  tomatoes,  slice  six  lemons  with¬ 
out  removing  the  skin,  but  taking  out  the 
seeds.  Put  to  this  quantity  six  pounds 
of  sugar  and  boil  until  transparent  and 
the  syrup  thick.  Ginger  root  may  be  added 
if  liked. 

Tomato  Butter. — Cook  ripe  tomatoes, 
salt  to  taste  and  put  them  through  a  col¬ 
ander  to  remove  the  seeds.  Have  ready 
an  equal  quantity  of  sour  apple  sauce, 
well  cooked ;  add  it  to  the  tomatoes, 
sweeten  slightly  and  let  it  boil  until  the 
mixture  begins  to  thicken.  Be  careful 
that  it  does  not  burn.  Seal  in  jelly  glasses. 
Excellent  to  serve  with  meats. 

Green  Tomato  Mangoes. — Select  smooth 
tomatoes  of  good  shape  and  showing  no 
signs  of  ripening.  Cut  across  one-fourth 
of  the  length  below  the  stem  and  care¬ 
fully  extract  the  seeds  and  pulp.  Have 
ready  a  filling  composed  of  two  parts  fine¬ 
ly  chopped  cabbage  and  one  part  onions, 
also  chopped  fine,  and  season  to  taste 
with  celery  and  mustard  seeds,  pepper  and 
sugar  Fill  the  tomato  shells  as  full  as 
possible  and  tie  the  tops  firmly  on  with 
strong  cord.  Let  the  mangoes  lie  over 
night  in  very  strong  brine,  then  soak  them 
for  24  hours  in  weak  vinegar.  Pack  in 
a  stone  jar,  leaving  plenty  of  space  above 
them,  and  fill  the  jar  with  three  parts 
vinegar  to  one  part  water,  sweetened  to 
the  taste.  These  mangoes  may  be  made 
either  sweet  or  sour  as  preferred.  A  few 
pieces  of  horseradish  root  will  season  and 
preserve  the  vinegar. 


Why  not 
have  the  best? 

The  Victor  costs  no  more  than 
any  other  talking  machine — is  1 
that  news  to  you  ?  You  know  it 
is  the  best,  and  you  know  that| 
sooner  or  later  you  will  want  a 

VICTOR 

Why  don’t  you  get  a  Victor 
now  ?  Your  nearest  dealer  is 
glad  to  sell  the  Victor  on  the  | 
pay-by-the-week  plan. 

$10  to  $100.  Ask  your  | 
dealer,  or  write  to  us. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 

Box  56  Camden  R  J 


Don’t  Pay  Two  Prices 
for  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Fac¬ 
tory  and  save  all  dealers’  prof¬ 
its.  HOOSIISR  Stoves  and 
Ranges  are  the  “Best  in  the 
World;’’  Fuel  savers  and  easy 
bakers.  Sold  on  30  days’  free 
trial.  We  pay  the  freight.  Guar¬ 
anteed  two  years.  Our  large  illus- 
“Hoosier”  sw«i  Rang.  tnFed  catalog  gives  descriptions, 
prices,  etc.  Write  for  our  catalog. 
H00S1ER  STOVE  CO.,  Factory,  1 59  State  Street,  Marion,  Ind. 


CORNED  BEEF 


We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Every  body  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 


Tomato  Mincemeat. — Chop  fine  four 
quarts  of  green  tomatoes,  drain  off  juice, 
cover  with  cold  water  and  bring  to  a  boil, 
scalding  for  30  minutes,  then  drain.  Re¬ 
peat  till  parboiled  three  times.  Add  two 
pounds  brown  sugar,  one  pound  seeded 
raisins,  one-half  pound  chopped  citron, 
one  large  half  cup  chopped  suet,  one 
tablespoonful  salt  and  one-half  cup  strong 
vinegar.  Mix  and  cook  until  thick. 
When  cold  add  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
ground  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  grated  nutmeg  (or  suit 
taste).  Mix  thoroughly,  and  keep  in  open 
jar. 

Canned  Whole  for  Winter  Salads. — 
Select  firm,  smooth  fruit,  not  over  ripe, 
and  of  a  size  to  slip  into  the  ordinary 
fruit  jar.  Peel  without  breaking  and  with 
as  little  scalding  as  possible.  Have  ready 
a  preserving  kettle  full  of  water,  which 
has  been  salted  slightly,  only  enough  to 
taste.  Just  before  the  water  reaches  the 
boiling  point  drop  the  tomatoes  into  it, 
one  layer  at  a  time  and  heat  through.  Do 
not  allow  the  water  to  boil  at  any  time. 
When  thoroughly  heated  transfer  toma¬ 
toes  to  the  cans,  being  careful  not  to 
bruise  them.  Fill  the  cans  with  the  hot, 
salted  water,  and  screw  the  tops  on  quick¬ 
ly.  Turn  the  cans  over  in  a  deep  kettle 
of  hot  water  until  the  rubbers  are  heated 
and  set,  which  hermetically  seals  the  cans. 
In  using  drain  from  the  salt  water,  and 
serve  exactly  as  fresh  tomatoes.  Catsups, 
Chili  sauce  and  sweet  and  sour  tomato 
pickles,  while  delicious  in  themselves,  are 
so  well  known  as  not  to  warrant  repeti¬ 
tion  here.  maude  e.  s.  hymers. 


GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 

RRflKFN  PflflKlF^— We  offer  an  exceptional 
UnUIxLIl  UUUlxlLo  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookiesof  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  3U  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  ltiscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  lor  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,  PRESS  CO., 

118  We»t  Water  St., 
8XUACUSB.  S.  X. 


tm 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca. 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161. 39  Cortlandt  St.»  Mas  York. 


An  Investment  placed  with  this 
Company  is  free  from  any  element  of 
speculation.  We  loan  money  only  on 
Ample  Real  Estate  Security  under  New 
York  Banking  Department  supervision. 

No  Speculation 
5%  Per  Year 

Patrons  of  ten  to  fourteen 
years'  standing  will  inform 
you  as  to  our  reeord  and 
our  manner  of  meeting  ob¬ 
ligations.  Write  for  their 
names—  some  probably  in 
your  own  locality. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO., 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  42nd  Street,  New  York 


Assets  $1,750,000 


4% 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

Bright,  cool  and  dainty-looking. 
Durable  and  fadgless ;  some  designs 
with  a  new  silk  finish.  Beautiful 
for  Spring  and  Summer  wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simp  son- Eddy  stone 
Shepherd  Plaids 


EdbystoHE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 
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MARKETS 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  July  5,  1907,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  export. . . 
No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth. 

Corn  . 

Oats  . 

Rye . 
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MILLFEED. 

City  bran  . 22.00 

Middlings  . 23.00 

Red  Dog  . — 

I, inseed  meal  .  — 


AND  STRAW. 
. 23.00 


HAY 

Hay  No.  1  . 

No.  2  .  — 

No.  3  — — 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00 

Clover  . 17.00 

Wild  . 12.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 12.00 

Short  and  Oat  . 8.00 


@1.03 
@1.14 
@  63 
@  53 
@  84 


<(7>23.00 

@25.00 

@26.00 

@29.50 


@24.00 
@22.00 
@20.00 
@22.00 
@19.00 
(a  1 3.00 
@  1  3.00 
@10.00 


N. 

can, 

pors 


MILK. 

Y.  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40-quart 
netting  ‘2i/  cents  to  2G-cent  zone  ship- 
who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  .  — 

IiOwer'  grades  .  20 

State  Dairy,  best .  — 

Lower  grades  .  18 

Factory  .  17 

Renovated,  . .  16 

Packing  stock  .  16 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  .  — 

Common  to  good  .  U 

Inferior  .  8 

Part  skims  .  0 
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EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . .  . .  20 


Good  to  choice,  white 
Mixed  colors,  best... 

Lower  grades  . 

Western  and  Southern 


@ 
18Vo  @ 


21 

19 


Grape  Fruit,  box . 5.00 

Limes,  bbl . 6.00 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  30s  to  24s.  .3.50 

42s  to  36s . 2.00 

Havana,  36s  to  24s  . 2.50 


@9.00 
@6.50 
@4.50 
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@  3.75 
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50 
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NUTS. 

Peanuts,  finest  Va.  hd.  pckd  7%  @ 

Lower  grades  .  5%  @  J>  'A 

Hickory  nuts,  bu . 2.o0  @3.o0 

Black  Walnuts,  bu .  —  @1.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  B'rm’da,  new  No.  bbl .3. 

Bermuda,  new,  No.  2 . 2. 

Southern,  new,  No.  1 
S'n,  Irish  Cobbler.  No. 

S'n,  other  white,  No.  1 

Southern,  seconds  . 

Southern,  culls  . 

Maine,  white,  bag . 

Maine,  red,  bag . 

State  &  W’n,  180  lbs......1. 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt.  .1 
Asparagus,  green,  Colossal,  doz.2 

Green,  extra . 2 

Green,  prime  . 1 

Green,  culls  . 1 

White,  Colossal  . 2 

White,  extra  . 1 

White,  prime  . *• 

White,  culls  . 

Beets,  100  bunches  . 2 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  basket. . . 

Savannah,  basket  . 

Charleston,  basket  . n 

North  Carolina,  bbl . 2. 

North  Car.,  U-bbl.  bkt - 1. 

Norfolk,  bbl . 3. 

Norfolk,  y2-bbl.  basket - }■ 

Norfolk,  third-basket  . 1. 

Boston,  hoi  house,  No.  1,  doz 
Boston,  hothouse,  culls,  box.  2. 

Cabbage,  Va.  &  Md.,  bbl . 

Baltimore,  crate  . 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  bbl . 1 

Corn,  N.  C.,  case . 1 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  bbl . 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1 

Kale,  nearby,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl . 

Nearby,  basket  . 

State,  basket . 

Mushrooms,  lb . .  •  • 

Onions,  Jer.,  white,  basket.. 

Jersey,  yellow,  basket . 

Md.,  white,  crate . 

Md.  &  Va.,  red.  bbl . . 

Md.  &  Va.,  potato,  basket. 

New  Orleans,  bag  . 

New  Orleans,  crate . 

Texas,  white,  crate . 

Texas,  yellow,  crate . 

Texas,  poor,  crate . 

Bermuda,  crate  . } 

Egyptian,  bag  . •> 

Okra,  carrier  . l 

Peppers.  Florida,  carrier. ,....! 

Peas,  Eastern  Shore,  basket. . 

Maryland,  basket . 

Jersey,  basket  . 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bag . . 

Western  N.  Y„  basket.. - 1 

Radishes,  nearby,  100  belts.  . . 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  . 1 

Romaine,  bbl . 

String  beans,  basket  . 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl . 1 

White,  bbl . .  •  •  • 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl.. 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl . 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.... 

White,  100  bunches . 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fev,  carrier 

Fla.,  choice,  carrier . 

Fla.,  common,  carrier.... 

Georgia,  carrier  . 

Mississippi,  flat  case  .... 

Hothouse,  lb . 
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@4.00 
@  — 
@2.50 
@2.50 
@2.37 
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in  the  window  or  by  the  door.  Most  custom¬ 
ers  will  take  the  basket  without  wrapping 
and  no  handle  has  to  be  put  on  to  carry  it  by. 
It  is  a  time  saver  so  far  as  retail  handling 
goes.  There  are  a  number  <Tf  till  crates  used, 
made  after  the  peach  crate  style.  _  The 
early  southern  grapes  usually  come  in  this 
way  and  large  quantities  from  the  Hudson 
River  section.  The  size  of  the  small  baskets 
in  the  carrier  runs  from  two  to  four  pounds. 
I  have  seen  some  that  actually  had  less  than 
two  pounds,  the  whole  six-basket  carrier  con¬ 
taining  but  little  more  than  the  eight-pound 
Climax  basket.  This  is  too  small,  as  the 
buyer  of  a  crate  gets  more  kindling  wood 
than  grapes.  If  the  inquirer  wishes  to  sub¬ 
stitute  carriers  for  handle  baskets,  he  prob¬ 
ably  can  do  no  better  than  to  use  the  package 
containing  six  baskets  holding  about  3  Vv 
pounds  each.  This  is  a  good  size  for  retail¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  grapes  are  fancy  it  may  pay 
to  use  some  form  of  ornamental  or  lace  paper 
as  lining.  Catawbas  for  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  trade  are  often  packed  in  car¬ 
riers  of  this  size.  Great  quantities  of  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  are  sold  in  eight-pound  Climax 
baskets,  and  some  Niagaras  are  thus  packed, 
but  it  is  not  suitable  for  fancy  grapes,  as  the 
retail  price  must  be  too  high.  Buyers  who 
willingly  pay  25  cents  for  a  four-pound  basket 
balk  at  50  cents  for  one  double  the  size,  and 
eight  pounds  are  more  than  a  small  family 
with  no  adequate  storage  can  use  to  advan¬ 
tage.  _ _  w.  w.  H. 

REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 

The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 
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Grape  Packages.— “My  grape  trade  re¬ 
quires  small  packages.  I  have  been  using 
four-pound  Climax  baskets,  but  they  are  hard 
to  pack  full  without  the  lid  mashing  some 
of  the  berries,  and  if  shipped  out  by  ex¬ 
press  companies  six  or  eight  must  be  tied 
compactly  together  with  strong  twine  or  they 
would  be  thrown  around  like  balls.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  carriers  or  crates 
are  used  on  your  market  for  grapes  and 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  satisfactory  pack¬ 
age  to  retailers.”  T- 

Kentucky. 

The  four-pound  Climax  basket  mentioned 
by  F.  T.  is  not  extensively  used  for  shipment 
to  this  market.  It  is  open  to  the  objection 
mentioned,  that  is,  if  they  are  not  tied  to¬ 
gether  in  packages  the  express  men  and  hand¬ 
lers  have  an  opportunity  to  toss  them  instead 
of  carrying.  When  thrown  only  10  feet  the 
iar  in  starting  and  stopping  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  bottom  of  the  package  leaky.  But 
the  proportion  of  handlers  who  butcher  the 
grapes  thus  is  small.  I  seldom  see  such  misuse 
and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  fruit 
is  likely  to  be  jarred  worse  when  the  baskets 
are  tied  together  in  heavy  bundles,  as  the 
man  handling  them  sets  them  down  with  a 
“chuck”  that  goes  all  through  them.  There 
is  no  more  popular  package  with  the  retail¬ 
ers.  A  pile  of  them  set  at  an  angle  with  a 
few  covers  removed  makes  an  attractive  show 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


For  Sale.— DUROC  JERSEY  REDS. 

Sows  bred  for  September  and  October  farrow.  Nice 
Spring  Pigs.  Choice  Collie  Dogs. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


TAMWORTH  SWINE' 


JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS,  . 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER, 
S.  P.  FRANCHOT,  .  . 
S.  PERCY  HOOKER,  . 
JOHN  RAINES,  .  .  . 
SANFORD  W.  SMITH, 
WM.  J.  TULLY,  .  . 
HORACE  WHITE,  .  . 
BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  . 
JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . 
FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  . 


.  .  Norwich,  N.  Y, 

.  Salamanca,  N,  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
.  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Corning,  N.  Y, 

.  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
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Cooper’s  Tablets 

A  Sure  Remedy  for 

intestinal 
Worms 

in  Horses, 
Sheep, 
Cattle, 
Hogs. 

DOSE— One  tablet  for  lamb  or  shoat;  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Box  of  150  Tablets,  $1.50  Postpaid. 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


10 

TABLETS 
Postpaid 
20  Cents 


Summer  Hotel 


Immense  size,  prolific 
breeders;  grand  stick¬ 
lers  and  economic  feeders;  booklet  free.  Address 
WARREN  MORTON,  Russellville,  Ky. 

DUTCH  BELTED  BULL  CALF. 

Dropped  Mar.  30,  1907,  by  Byblis,  No.  1023.  Sired 
by  Bloomfield,  No.  474.  Price  $75.  Address 

G.  G.  GIBBS,  Vail.  New  Jersey. 

PI  r  A  or  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com-' 
iLLMoL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples  etc., 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  for  Italians,  59  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City.  Send  for  circular  and  application  blanks. 

UlAIITCn  A  farmer  (married)  of  experience, 
TV  All  I  CU  executive  ability,  and  some  financial 
responsibility  to  work  a  valuable  225  acre  farm  on 
shares.  Owner  to  furnish  farm,  stock,  tools,  build¬ 
ings,  etc.  Splendid  opportunity  for  wideawake, 
thinking  man,  willing  to  work.  Address, 

"OWNER,,’  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS;  improved;  productive  soil; 
1"  selling  ciieap.  Splendid  climate— good  schools. 
Write  for  list20.  Benham  &  Wilson,  Hastings,  Mich. 

ON  FISHER’S 
ISLAND, NEW 
YORK, in  Long 
Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London.  Conn  to 
let  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade;  accommodate  100;  popular  resort;  ex- 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  City 

MONEY  MAKING  WINE  FARM. 

Ten  acres— 4  in  grapes  and  1  in  berries;  land  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  raising  grapes;  situated  in  the 
grape  district— near  winepresses,  ('elebrated;  good 
0  room  house;  barn  and  chicken  house.  1  o  settle 
estate  quickly  price  reduced  to  $1,250.  Half  Cash. 

E.  A.  STR0UT  COMPANY,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

INCOME  $2,000  YEARLY. 

Thirty-six  acres— in  highest  state  of  cultivation; 
close  to  school  and  church;  2  miles  from  station; 
various  kinds  of  fruit;  fine  0 room  house;  large  barn: 
80  foot  brooder-house  (cost  $500);  large  chicken- 
house;  wagon  shed  (incubator  room  attached);  bar- 
ness-room;  ouo  of  the  best  paying  farms  around; 
must  he  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Worth  easily  $a, 000; 
for  quick  sale  only  $4,100.  Part  cash. 

E.  A.  STROUT  COMPANY, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

70  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM 
WITH 

STOCK  AND  TOOLS  INCLUDED. 

Flourishing  towns  in  all  directions  only  3  to  4  miles 
distant;  trolleys,  macadam  roads,  and  finest  markets 
in  Connecticut.  Farm  up  in  the  pink  of  condition;  35 
acres  are  tillable,  and  balance  in  pasture  and  wood; 
plenty  of  apples,  peaches  and  plums.  Good  2-story 
house,  well  painted  and  blinded,  and  having  a 
verauda;  beautiful  shaded  lawn.  See  picture  No. 
55187,  page  23,  "Strout’s  List  18”  mailed  free.  Bain 
in  good  condition;  2  hen  houses,  round  silo,  etc.  In- 
cluded.are  11  fine  cows,  pair  good  horses,  about  100 
liens,  mower,  horse  rake,  3  or  4  plows,  cultivator, 
harrow,  wagons,  harnesses  and  all  small  tools. 
Price  for  the  whole,  only  $3,800.  E.  A.  STROCT  CO., 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


GETS  ALL 
THE  CREAM 


We  were  only  making  about  12  pounds  of  butter  a  week. 
The  first  week  the  U.  S.  Separator  was  in  our  house,  we  made 
20  pounds,  a  gain  of  14  pounds  over  the  old  way.  This 
increase  would  well  repay  any  farmer  to  buy  a  U.  S.  Separator. 
January  6,  1907.  Auburn,  I1L  WALTER  S.  WOOLSEY. 

The  picture  above  shows  how  clean  the  U.  S.  skims  — 
Holds  the  World’s  Record  —  and  with  its  simple  bowl 
(only  2  parts  inside),  easy-running,  self-oiling  gearing, 
low  milk  tank,  strong  frame  and  proved  durability 
—  the  U.  S.  is  far  and  away  the  best  separator. 
That ’s  what  users  say  after  trying  other  kinds. 

Send  for  handsome  free  catalog  telling  ALL  about  its  con- 
jstruction  and  operation.  Just  write  for  “  No.  15  J.”  today. 

| VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 

EIGHTEEN  DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES 


470 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

A  $2.00  BOOK  FOR  $1.00. 

We  have  just  a  few  volumes  of  this  book  that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on 
one  end.  Unless  your  attention  were  called  to  it,  you  would  scarcely  notice  it ; 
but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the  regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long  as  they 
Tast  we  will  mail  them  prepaid  to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1.  The  postage 
alone  is  17  cents.  This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great  live  stock  book,  with  nearly 
100  full-pace  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  most  of  the  agricultuia 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  acceptea 
from^dealers  or  schools.  Orders  for  single  volumes  with  $1  will  be  accepted  as  long 
as  the  soiled  edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

THE  RURAL  NEW= YORKER,  409  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

A  GOOD  PROPOSITION. 

I  have  a  beautiful,  fast  trotter,  lon^  inane 
and  tail;  sound,  safe,  reliable;  drives  without 
blinds;  cost  $930;  also  Stillings  Harness. 
Brewster  Runabout,  Robes,  Whip,  etc. ;  all 
cost  over  $1,400;  I  want  to  borrow  $350  until 
October  1  ;  will  turn  over  above  as  security 
and  the  use  of  same  until  that  time  for  use 
of  the  money,  but  understand,  do  not  desire 
to  sell. 

I  read  the  above  advertisement  in  one 
of  the  Sunday  city  papers,  and  went 
around  to  the  address  given  to  satisfy 
myself  that  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
buy  an  outfit  at  a  high  price.  The  trotter 
was  a  broken-down,  generally  stove-up 
and  lame  road  horse,  a  cheap  factory  run¬ 
about,  with  harness,  etc.,  to  match.  1  lie 
whole  outfit  would  hardly  bring  $125.  No 
man  could  get  such  an  advertisement  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  at  any  price.  The  paper 
in  which  it  appeared  is  generally  credited 
with  making  a  net  profit  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  New 
Jersey  Mineral  Company,  Suit  24-5-0-7,  Mills 
Building,  35  Wall  street.  New  York?  They 
are  sending  out  a  book  “How  Fortunes  Are 
Made.”  which  shows  how  $12.50  invested  now 
should  be  worth  $200  in  three  years.  I  en¬ 
close  book  called  “Evidence.”  J.  R.  D. 

Louisiana. 

The  booklet  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
the  Ostrander  products,  but  it  does  not 
bear  his  name.  There  is  not  a  word  in 
it  to  show  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
company.  The  best  evidence  that  these 
people  do  not  believe  what  they  want  you 
to  believe  is  that  they  are  willing  to  sell 
you  the  stock.  If  they  had  any  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  a  $12.50  investment 
would  be  worth  $200  in  three  years,  or  in 
10  years,  they  would  keep  it  themselves. 
The  book  called  “Evidence”  contains  all 
the  evidence  we  want  to  advise  you  to 
leave  it  alone. 

I  have  been  faking  note  of  the  good  caro 
you  are  taking  of  vour  subscribers  and  wish 
to  know  about  the  Bioplasm  Company,  100 
William  street,  New  York  City.  I  am  suffer¬ 
ing  from  locomotor  ataxia;  they  have  a 
remedy.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  are 
reliable  and  if  you  can  tell  me  anything  in 
regard  to  their  medicines.  c.  a.  e. 

New  York. 

These  people  can  do  nothing  for  this 
man’s  trouble.  Firms  that  put  up  stock 
prescriptions  for  chronic  and  incurable 
diseases  have  no  magic  power-  Any  phy¬ 
sician  will  probably  give  you  practically 
the  same  thing,  except  that  being  an  ob¬ 
server  of  the  symptoms  he  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  serve  you  better  and  in  the  long 
run  he  is  sure  to  be  cheaper. 

Our  city  friends  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  “come-ons”  from  the  farms  are 
the  only  really  good  things  for  city  sharp¬ 
ers.  In  common  with  others  I  used  to 
think  this  was  true,  but  it  did  not  take  me 
long  in  a  big  city  to  find  my  mistake.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  countryman  is  swindled  by  one 
trick  or  another.  In  rare  cases  this  coun¬ 
tryman  happens  to  be  a  farmer.  We  hear 
all  about  it,  but  these  swindlers  and  bunco 
games  arc  going  on  every  day  in  the  large 
cities  and  no  one  hears  anything  about  it. 
In  the  country  such  experiences  are 
spread  for  miles  around  and  usually  get 
into  the  papers.  In  the  city  the  news  of 
a  swindle  would  hardly  get  to  the  flat 
across  the  hall.  It  is  only  the  great  big 
cases  that  attract  city  attention.  We  have 
a  recent  case  in  point.  D.  C.  Davis,  a 
millionaire  and  bank  director  of  1’itts- 
burg.  Pa.,  learned  through  a  couple  of 
chance  acquaintances  that  an  employee  in 
a  New  York  gambling  house  had  a  griev¬ 
ance  against  the  proprietor  of  the  house, 
and  through  this  employee  Mr.  Davis 
could  satisfy  this  grievance  and  win  $100,- 
000  for  himself.  All  that  was  wanted 
was  $25,000  to  start  the  game.  Mr.  Davis 
put  up  the  cash  and  lost,  through  a  mis¬ 
take  of  the  employee,  it  was  explained.  So 
Mr.  Davis  went  in  with  $25,000  to  get 
back  the  first  and  the  extra  $200,000  which 
was  promised  this  time,  but  another  error 
occurred,  and  Mr.  Davis  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  hire  a  special  train  to  go  to  his 
bank  in  Ohio  to  get  $20,000  and  hurry 
back  to  recover  his  losses  and  capture 
the  bonus.  When  this  was  staked  and 
lost  without  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
Mx.  Davis  that  lie  was  being  swindled, 
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one  of  his  gentlemanly  chance  acquaint¬ 
ances  felt  that  the  game  had  been  worked 
far  enough,  and  told  him  the  cards  were 
fixed.  His  total  loss  was  $70,000.  These 
“bracers”  would  not  catch  the  average 
hard-headed  farmer  in  a  game  of  this 
kind;  he  is  too  conservative  and  too  hon¬ 
est.  The  farmer  is  not  used  to  making 
strikes.  He  works  for  what  he  gets.  He 
is  not  looking  for  snaps  as  a  rule.  It  is 
the  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing 
that  enable  these  rogues  to  work  their 
game.  They  stimulate  the  instincts  of  cu¬ 
pidity  and  avarice,  and  then  con-.-ert  them 
to  their  own  purposes.  When  a  man  in¬ 
vites  you  into  a  game  to  “do”  the  other 
fellow,  you  may  feel  pretty  certain  he 
only  wants  the  opportunity  to  "do”  you. 

The  Bensonizer  Sanitarium  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  claims  to  cure  catarrh  by  a  method  of 
inhalation,  termed  the  Bensonizer.  I  have 
had  catarrh  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
would  like  to  get  well.  I  have  tried  a  great 
many  remedies,  but  all  have  failed.  Their 
system  looks  reasonable.  If  this  company  is 
reliable  and  can  cure  Catarrh  I  would  be  glad 
for  you  to  inform  me  so.  c.  w.  H. 

Indiana. 

This  is  a  new  concern  to  us.  W e  do 
not  find  any  financial  rating  for  it.  The 
treatment  is  one  of  spraying  with  an  ato¬ 
mizer  and  would  -probably  relieve  the 
symptoms  of  catarrh  somewhat;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  attempt  the  treatment  of 
the  delicate  organs  of  the  inside  of  the 
head  except  at  the  advice  of  a  competent 
physician.  These  foreign  treatments  usu¬ 
ally  prove  expensive  and  seldom  if  ever 
give  the  promised  relief.  Our  advice 
would  be  to  let  them  alone.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  designed  to  make  money  out 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  people. 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a  money  order  for 
$2,  for  which  please  give  me  credit  and 
apply  same  on  payment  of  your  new  press. 
I  appreciate  the  honest  and  straightforward 
way  you  conduct  your  paper,  and  especially 
your  advertising  department.  I  think  there 
should  he  a  Federal  censorship  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  being  circulated,  especially  in 
farm  papers.  K-  A-  L- 

West  Virginia. 

This  is  the  way  many  of  our  people  are 
showing  their  interest  in  the  new  press. 
It  is  the  best  evidence  in  the  world  of  the 
indorsement  of  the  paper.  In  theory  we 
now  have  a  sort  of  Federal  censorship  of 
the  press.  The  postal  authorities  have  the 
right  to  deny  the  use  of  the  mails  to  any 
paper  or  other  mail  matter  which  carry 
dishonest  or  swindling  propositions.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  the  right  is  not  exer¬ 
cised.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  at  times  to 
detect  many  of  these  swindles  until  after 
the  damage  is  done.  After  all,  farmers 
have  the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  Re¬ 
fuse  to  take  a  paper  or  to  allow  one  to 
come  into  the  house  gratis,  if  it  carries 
dishonest  advertisements  or  publishes  fake 
schemes  of  any  kind,  and  you  will  soon 
cure  the  evil  as  far  as  the  farm  papers 
go.  As  it  is  now,  few  of  the  legitimate 
farm  papers  accept  fake  advertising;  but 
some  papers  published  by  city-bred  men 
under  farm  titles  are  themselves,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  bigger  fakes  than  the  worst  adver¬ 
tisement  they  carry,  and  this  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  These  are  the  publishers,  too, 
who  are  loudest  in  their  protestations  of 
friendship  for  the  farmer  and  who  ad¬ 
dress  their  readers  in  terms  of  affection 


planation  in  April  last.  He  acknowledged 
having  received  the  money,  but  refused  to 
return  it,  alleging  he  did  not  know  who 
was  authorized  to  receive  it.  It  apparent¬ 
ly  never'  occurred  to  him  to  return  it  to 
the  man  who  sent  it.  But  to  relieve  him 
of  the  embarrassment  we  requested  him 
to  return  it  through  us,  and  we  guaran¬ 
teed  to  protect  him  fully.  We  repeated 
this  request,  but  he  now  neglects  to  reply 
to  our  letters.  He  has  the  $1.50  on  his 
own  admission  and  it  seems  to  be  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  keep  it.  In  our  search  of  records, 
we  find  that  we  refused  an  order  to  run 
his  advertising  some  time  back,  but  we 
had  no  positive  records  against  him  at 
that  time — only  a  suspicion.  We  occa¬ 
sionally  run  across  a  faker,  a  dead  beat 
or  a  sordid  rogue.  Mr.  Rutland  may  not 
belong  to  any  of  these  classes.  We  hope 
he  does  not,  but  he  has  money  in  his 
possession  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  he  seems  to  insist  on  keeping  it. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  “ad.”  in  your 
paper  of  wire  for  sale  by  Case  Bros.,  Col¬ 
chester,  Conn.  I  sent  them  an  order  on 
February  21,  1907,  for  ten  dollars,  and  have 
not  heard  from  them.  I  don’t  see  their 
“ad.”  in  the  paper  any  more.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  reason  why  you  quit  advertising 
them.  r.  j.  f. 

Indiana. 

We  ran  this  advertising  about  two 
years  ago.  They  were  representing  good 
houses,  and  their  standing  and  references 
were  satisfactory.  That  was  about  two  ; 
years  ago,  and  we  had  no  occasion  to 
look  them  up  since  until  we  began  to 
get  complaints  during  the  last  couple  of 
months ;  we  then  asked  them  to  explain 
why  they  took  people’s  money  and  neg¬ 
lected  to  send  the  goods.  At  first  they 
made  no  reply  but  when  we  insisted  they 
explained  that  they  had  met  with  recent 
losses  which  embarrassed  them  financial¬ 
ly,  also  that  they  had  had  trouble  to  get 
orders  filled  at  the  mills.  They  showed 
us  receipts  for  orders  that  they  had  filled 
out  and  assured  us  they  would  fill  all 
orders.  That  was  all  well  enough  in  a 
way,  but  our  subscribers  had  sent  their 
moncy,  they  were  waiting  for  the  wire 
to  build  their  fences,  and  we  insisted  that 
the  wire  must  be  shipped  at  once  or  the 
money  promptly  refunded.  They  have 
done  neither  of  these  things,  and  after 
repeated  warnings  we  can  only  in  justice 
to  other  readers  express  this  word  of 
caution. _ j.  j.  p. 

The  Counsel  for  the  Defense:  “I 
uphold  that  a  tomato,  however  well  aimed, 
could  not  have  caused  such  a  black  eye.” 
The  Plaintiff :  ‘But  it  were  in  a  tin,  yer 
honor.” — London  Sketch. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  ‘you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  S. 


EVERY  GALLON  GUARANTEED. 
One  gallon  used  on  a  dairy  of  cows  in  Fly 
time  will  go  farther  than  one  ton  of  feed  in 
producing  milk  or  flesh.  Rough-on-Flies 
kills  Flies  or  any  other  Vermin. 

Its  equal  has  never  been  known. 

EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKSTHATLIVE 

Quality  in  Incubators  makes  the  difler- 
ence  between  Profit  and  Loss.  Begin¬ 
ners  and  Experts  Use  and  Recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

They  write  their  experiences  in  our  200- 
page  book — “How  to  Make  Money  With 
Poultry  &  Incubators.”  It's  free.  Write. 

Cyphers  incubator  Co.  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Oakland,  Cal. 


SQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS 

No. 1  Mated  Homers, 
in  large  or  small  lots:  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition:  write  ns  for  prices.  Send  100  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM  Morton,  Pa. 


FIRST-CLASS 

MATED 


HOMER  PIGEONS  S 


Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Soutkold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y, 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  «»«.*• 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


WHITF  WYANDOTTE  BABY  CHICKS,  10 

If  11!  I  L  cents  each.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  $4  per 
100.  FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Burnwood,  New  York. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLEL1NG  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER.  U.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER 

A  cheap,  effective  dis¬ 
infectant  and  remedy, 
i  in  powder  form  to  bo 
'  dusted  on.  Perfectly  I 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 

3 lbs.  50c.  6 '4  lbs. $1.00.  (f.  o.  b.N.  Y.  City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


BONNIE  BRAE  Breeders  of  strictly  high 

rxyN.,.  ClHSS  klUglO  ailll  K(>S6  COIRD 

POULTRY  FARM  White  Leghorns,  White 

..  ,,  Wyandottes,  White  and 
NfiW  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
live  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Mated  pens  of  five  matureu  pullets 
and  one  line  bred  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pens  of  ten  selected  hens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs,  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers’ 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 


and  endearment.  The  sentiment  seems 
really  overpowering  whenever  they  have 
a  specially  hot  chestnut  for  the  beloved 
farmer  to  pick  out  of  the  fire.  If  a  man 
is  born  a  faker  it  is  hard  to  suppress  him, 
but  one  can  leave  his  schemes  alone. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Rutland,  proprietor  of  the 
Crystal  Spring  Farm,  Westboro,  Mass., 
seems  to  belong  to  that  class  of  proprie¬ 
tors  who  believes  he  owes  no  responsi¬ 
bility  to  a  customer  after  he  has  that  cus¬ 
tomers  money  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  Wm.  R. 
Palmer,  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  sent  him 
$1.50  for  a  Muscovy  drake  months  ago, 
but  has  never  been  able  to  get  either  the 
drake  or  the  money  returned.  After  ap¬ 
parently  exhausting  every  other  means, 
Mr.  Palmer  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  it 
and  we  asked  Mr.  Rutland  for  an  ex¬ 


Profit  Earners  for  Poultrymen 


Only  Healthy  fowls  Pay;  Sick  fowls  mean  Loss. 

RUST’S  Havens  Climax  Powder 
cures  sick  fowls  and  keeps  well  fowls  healthy.  The  only 
reliable  cure  for  chicken-cholera,  turkey-cholera,  gapes 
etc.  Five  sizes,  25c.  50c,  $1.00  etc.  at  dealers. 

RUST’S  Lice-Killing  Powder 
destroys  and  keeps  away  vermin.  Does  not  affect  eggs. 
Prices:  5  oz.  box  10c;  16  oz.  box  25c;  48  oz.  box  50c;  112  oz. 
box  $1.00  at  dealers.  Booklet  and  egg-reconl  free.  Wm. 
Rust  <&  Sons,  Est.  1854.  Dept.  P.New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Awntft 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 

Plymouth 
hand 


* 

X 

We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B 
Hocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  lias  on 

6,000  LAYERS 

Oue  Half  of  those,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock] 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  .nests  being  in  uso.  Prices:  Females, 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $23.00  to  $5.00. 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


LEE  T.  HALLOCK, 


I*or  13. 

orns,  $2.00 
2.50 
2.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Proprietor,  - 


:>  f  Single  Comb  White  Eeghc 
>  1  White  Wyandottes, 

J  l  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


IV  r  1,000. 
$00.00 
80.00 
00.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


PIG  WITH  CATARRHAL  TROUBLE. 

I  have  a  pig  which  for  several  weeks  has 
had  a  rattling:  noise  in  his  head,  and  seems 
to  have  difficulty  in  breathing-  The  pig  is 
kept  in  an  outside  pen,  on  the  ground.  What 
is  the  trouble?  F.  H. 

Bangor,  Pa. 

Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  the 
cause  of  such  troubles.  Nearly  always 
they  come  from  some  mistake  in  their 
management  or  care.  Now  this  pig  beds 
on  the  ground,  and  possibly  sometimes 
his  nest  is  mud  and  sometimes  dust,  so 
between  the  two  he  has  got  a  little  cold 
and  dust  in  his  head  that  causes  the  rat¬ 
tling,  and  he  may  have  a  touch  of  the 
catarrh.  All  that  can  be  done  if  these 
surmises  are  correct  is  to  make  his  nest 
dry  and  free  from  dust  and  feed  him 
wholesome  clean  food.  If  he  is  thrifty 
and  in  good  shape,  as  long  as  he  keeps  so 
I  would  not  give  myself  much  uneasiness 
about  the  noise  in  his  head.  If  you  can 
give  him  the  privilege  of  a  clean  wal¬ 
low  now  that  warm  weather  is  here  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  for  the  pig  and  add  to  his 
health.  john  m.  jamison. 

SUMMER  ITCH  IN  HORSE. 

Would  you  give  a  remedy  for  a  horse  that 
is  afflicted  with  some  kind  of  itch  or  mange? 
Last  Summer  he  broke  out  on  his  neck, 
shoulders  and  hips  with  small  lumps  and 
after  a  few  days  the  hair  came  off  and  didn't 
come  in  until  cold  weather.  This  year  the 
skin  broke  out  the  same  way  about  a  month 
ago.  It  is  worse  about  the  neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  but  all  the  body  is  more  or  less  broken 
out  and  hair  off  in  round  spots.  The  skin 
is  quite  hot  and  itches  very  much,  and  as 
he  is  rubbing  whenever  he  can,  I  use  soap¬ 
suds  and  powdered  sulphur  as  wash,  also 
cresol  and  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  vaseline  and 
carbolic  acid  as  an  ointment.  I  think  he 
needs  something  for  his  blood ;  his  appetite 
is  good.  I  feed  whole  corn,  shelled,  and  bran 
and  good  Timothy  hay ;  turn  him  out  three 
or  four  times  a  week  for  an  hour,  or  so 
and  let  him  eat  grass.  His  digestion  is 
poor,  as  some  of  the  corn  passes  through 
just  the  same  as  he  ate  it  (whole  grains). 

Keyport,  N.  J.  T- 

Corn  is  the  worst  possible  food  for  a 
horse  afflicted  with  this  form  of  disease, 
which  comes  in  Summer  and  leaves  as 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  cold.  Being 
fat  in  condition  he  really  requires  no 
grain,  and  the  first  step  should  be  to  stop 
feeding  any  concentrate,  and  let  him  live 
on  hay,  grass  and  such  food  until  he  is 
well ;  then  gradually  put  him  upon  a  ration 
of  oats  and  bran.  Have  him  clipped  at 
once;  then  rub  a  little  iodine  ointment  into 
the  bare  places  three  times  at  intervals  of 
two  days.  Afterward  apply  to  itching 
parts  as  required  a  lotion  composed  of 
ichthyol,  two  drams;  glycerine,  one 
ounce;  water,  one  pint.  Night  and  morn¬ 
ing  for  two  weeks  give  him  half  an  ounce 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  with 
syringe  in  mouth ;  then  decrease  the  dose 
daily,  until  in  a  week  he  is  doing  without 
the  medicine.  Remove  harness  at  noon 
and  see  that  he  is  kept  in  a  clean,  well 
ventilated  stable.  Make  sure,  before  do¬ 
ing  anything  else,  that  chicken  lice  are  not 
causing  the  irritation,  as  they  often  are 
the  cause  of  skin  trouble  quite  similar  to 
Summer  itch.  A.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


AIR  TREATMENT  FOR  MILK  FEVER. 

Last  December  I  had  a  cow  that  fresh¬ 
ened  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Early  the 
next  morning  I  noticed  she  was  weak  and 
staggered.  She  grew  worse  rapidly,  and 
in  a  few  hours  (probably  two  and  a  half) 
she  could  not  stand  on  her  feet.  A  few 
weeks  previous  I  had  read  an  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  air  treatment  for 
milk  fever,  so  I  decided  to  try  it,  half¬ 
hearted,  however.  I  got  a  bicycle  pump, 
a  piece  of  rubber  hose  I  used  for  natural 
gas,  and  the  nozzle  of  a  sewing  machine 
oiler.  Having  my  “outfit”  ready  I  tried 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  as  nearly  as  I  could.  In  two  and 
one-half  hours  the  cow  got  up  without 
any  trouble  and  walked  up  to  the  manger 


and  began  eating  hay.  She  has  not 
missed  a  feed  since,  and  has  given  a 
large  flow  of  milk  ever  since.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  I  saved  her,  and  with  only 
an  expense  of  about  three  cents  for  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  She  was  worth  $40. 

This  Spring  my  neighbor’s  cow  had 
milk  fever.  We  got  together  the  same 
“milk  fever  outfit”  and  treateS  her.  She 
did  not  respond  to  the  treatment  like 
mine  did,  so  he  ’phoned  for  a  veterinarian. 
When  he  came  he  pumped  her  udder  full 
of  air  and  injected  something  in  her  side 
to  make  her  bowels  move.  Before  night 
she  was  up  and  eating.  Had  we  “pumped 
her  up”  the  second  time  we  would  have 
saved  the  veterinarian’s  bill,  I  believe. 
I  then  ordered  a  “milk  fever  outfit.”  I 
would  advise  all  farmers  owning  cows 
to  have  some  kind  of  an  air  pump  and 
a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  ready,  so  when 
their  cows  get  sick  they  can  work  quickly, 
which  is  very  necessary.  Or  several 
farmers  could  have  one  among  them. 
Last  Monday  morning  our  tenant  came 
in  and  said  his  cow  was  very  sick.  He 
did  not  believe  she  would  live.  I  got  up 
from  the  breakfast  table  and  with  my 
fever  outfit  started  to  treat  her.  She  was 
in  a  worse  condition  than  any  of  the 
others.  She  could  not  hold  her  head  up, 
her  neck  and  legs  stiff ;  she  was  badly 
bloated.  In  less  than  one  hour  after  the 
treatment  was  given  her  she  was  on  her 
feet.  At  noon  our  tenant  brought  her 
to  the  barn — a  distance  of  one-half  mile. 
Any  one  of  the  cows  treated  was  worth 
$40,  so  you  will  see  we  saved  $120  in 
cows  at  least.  Had  I  not  read  the  article 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  referred  to  above,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  cows  would  have 
all  died.  Right  here  I  would  advise  all 
farmers  to  take  some  good  agricultural 
paper  (we  take  three),  and  I  know  of 
none  better  than  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have 
more  than  saved  the  price  of  the  paper 
for  a  lifetime.  J.  greenwood. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  article  was  written  by 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne.  This  treatment 
is  quite  simple.  It  consists  in 
forcing  ’  sterilized  air  or  gas  into 
each  quarter  of  the  cow’s  udder, 
keeping  it  well  puffed  out.  We  had  a 
cow  sick  in  this  way  and  called  in  the 
veterinarian.  He  inflated  the  udder,  keep¬ 
ing  the  air  in  by  tying  cloths  around  the 
teats.  This  overcame  the  fever,  but  the 
cow  had  been  permitted  to  get  her  head 
down  low,  and  went  off  with  pneumonia. 
In  a  case  of  milk  fever  compel  the  cow 
to  keep  her  head  off  the  ground. 

QUALITIES  OF  DEVON  CATTLE. 

What  is  the  objection  to  Devon  cattle? 
I  very  seldom  see  them  advertised?  I  think 
they  are  the  handsomest  breed  there  is. 

Ossining.  N.  Y.  w.  p.  K. 

The  chief  objections  we  have  heard 
urged  against  Devon  cattle  are  their  size 
and  lack  of  dairy  quality.  They  are  not  as 
large  as  Short-horns  or  Herefords,  so  that 
they  would  not  be  as  valuable  for  beef 
making  alone.  They  do  not  give  as  much 
milk  as  Holsteins,  or  make  as  much  butter 
as  the  Jersey,  so  that  for  special  dairy 
cattle  they  have  not  the  reputation  of  these 
breeds.  For  general-purpose  cattle,  es¬ 
pecially  on  rough  land,  the  Devons  have 
no  superior.  They  make  a  fair  carcass  of 
beef.  The  steers  are  valuable  for  work, 
and  the  cows  are  fair  milkers. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Woburn, 
was  pension  examiner  under  the  Cleve¬ 
land  administration,  he  was  one  day  ex¬ 
amining  witnesses.  He  asked  one  of 
them :  “Terrence  McCartey,  do  you  swear 
that  you  know  the  applicant,  Michael 
Murphy,  who  has  made  application  for 
increase  of  pension?”  “You  may  well  say 
that  I  do,”  said  Terrence,  “Me  and  him 
were  shot  in  the  same  leg  at  Antietam.” 
— Boston  Herald.  _ . 


SKIN  CURED  IN  A  WEEK 

Disfiguring  Red  Spots  and  Pimples 
Made  Life  Miserable  for  Six 
Months — Skin  Now  Like 
Velvet — Owes  Cure 
to  Cuticura. 

“Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  are  the 
greatest  remedies  for  skin  diseases  on 
earth.  I  have  suffered  six  months  from 
a  disease  which  I  cannot  describe,  but  I 
will  tell  you  the  symptoms.  My  skin  was 
full  of  red  spots  and  my  face  was  full 
of  red  pimples.  It  made  life  miserable 
for  me,  and  I  was  discouraged  with 
everything.  I  went  to  several  doctors, 
but  it  was  useless.  Then  I  resolved  to 
try  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  after  using 
them  for  about  one  week  I  became  a  new 
man.  The  pimples  and  the  red  spots  .have 
disappeared,  and  they  made  my  skin  as 
soft  as  velvet.  Now  I  am  a  constant 
user  of  the  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment, 
and  I  recommend  them  highly.  Albert 
Cashman.'  Bedford  Station,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
29,  1905.” 


MILK  TUBES' 


r  Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  60c.  Set  of  four 
12.  Teat  opener  toe.  Dilating  Plug  26o. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS  NEJk* 


SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMt^ISK^W; 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

CHF^HIDF^  the  new  york 

II  Loll  I  l\LO.  FARMERS*  HOG. 
Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  Keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE, 
he  right  kind  at 
right  prices. 

It.  B.  HARRISON,  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey. 


JERSEY  REDS'® 


LAUREL  FARM 


WE  OFFER 


THE  HOMESTEAD  HERD  OF  POLAND  CHINAS. 
*  Some  fine  young  sows;  75  Spring  Pigs.  Prices  right. 
Repri-sentHtion  guaranteed.  E.  L.  llinerruan,  Cameron,  W .  Va. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRESi 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  H0U05,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires&G.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Rog.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Coehranville,Pa 

Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  arc  offering 
some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

KALORAMA  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  typo  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


•  THE 

,j::ANIMAI4P 
'.‘•  FRIEND 


KILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES! 


|—  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
only.  Increase  of  herd 
for  sale.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

SOAPSTONE  FARM 

GUERNSEY  HERD. 

A  bull  calf  out  of  Imp,  Violet 
of  Pulias,  18556,  and  a  bull  calf 
out  of  Imp.  Marie  of  Pulias, 
18554,  both  Adv.  Reg.  daughters  of  Imp.  Masher’s 
Sequel  11462,  Adv.  Reg.  44.  Both  calves  are 
sired  by  Gold  Moon  7583  a  son  of  Millionaire  4955, 
A.  R.  14,  and  of  Yolo  Maid  a  sister  of  Mary  Marshall 
5604,  A.  R.  15,  and  grand  dam  of  Queen’s  Red  Rose 
14340,  A.  R.  158.  Address  SOAPSTONE  KARJI,  llarerford,  Pa. 


when  our  patent  sprayer  is 
'used.  Keeps  all  Insect 
pests  off  cows  In  pasture 
,  longer  than  any  imitation, 
j  Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
•<■  !’  harmless,  cures  all  sores. 

'  xSlIalf  cent’s  worth  saves  8 

■ansa  .... -  quarts  mllkandmuch  flesh. 

NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  $1.00  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo- Fly  to  protect 
200  cows.  Name  express  ofhee.  $1.00  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet. 

8hoo-FIy  Mf|f.Co.,1018Fairmount  Ave.,Philada.,  Pa. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

I  have  several  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
Calves  for  sale,  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
Sir  Segis  Inka  Posch,  No.  38,504,  which  was  bred  by 
H.  A.  Moyer,  of  Syracuse.  This  sire  is  backed  by 
some  of  the  largest  official  records  in  the  country. 
I’liCBt)  cttlVeS  ftt'B  offered  at  FARMERS’  PRICKS 
atid  are  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular.  Will 
be  shipped  Oil  approval  if  desired.  Full  description, 
pedigree,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  request. 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  lie  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Greatest  offering  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  ever  made. 

Three  hundred  head  in  June,  Special  Sale.  Cut 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Copy  of  letter  from 
Dr.  S.  A.  Robinson,  Covesville,  Va.:  “Your  cow 
Anzaletta  Pauline  Paul  Second,  now  has  a  record  of 
ninety-two  pounds  of  milk  in  0110  day  and  twenty-four 
and  one  quarter  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  Send 
for  other  testimonials,  photographs,  Second  Bargain 
Counter,  Free.  Address  HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 
Department  D,  Cortland,  New  York. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OP 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

arc  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  COltTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  Bull  Calf 

BORN,  MARCH  2.  1907. 

Sire:— King  of  the  Pontiaes. 

Dam: — Pietertje  Mink  Lady  De  Kol,  a  fine 
well  bred  cow  with  an  official  record  of  17.26  lb. 
butter  in  seven  days. 

Price,  $75.00.  Write  now. 

175  head  in  the  herd.  Females  singly  or  in  car  lots. 
HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

Regist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire-  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
^Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
.Poultry.  Come  see  my 
"stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Seno  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  of  LureKa  laussi  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and. Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive  prices 
in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importation. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 

Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


a? 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

g  Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.- 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  e.  h.  knapp  &  son,  •  fabius,  n.  y. 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  yon  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  yon  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BOVOVACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  “great  white  plague’’  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CEMENT  FLOOR  FOR  SILO. 

Wr  are  about  to  build  a  cement  silo,  and 
we  are  putting  it  down  in  the  ground  five 
feet.  We  are  advised  by  some  to  put  ft 
cement  bottom  in  it,  while  others  advise 
against  it.  claiming  that  where  there  is  a 
bottom  in  it  on  account  of  no  drainage  the 
silage  gets  soft  and  mushy  in  the  bottom  and 
not  so  good  as  where  there  is  no  flooring. 
What  do  you  advise?  A,  w.  M, 

Ingersol),  Ont, 

I  have  three  silos,  all  with  cement  bot¬ 
toms  ;  two  of  them  in  the  ground  four 
feet.  I  Would  by  all  means  put  in  such. 
First — and  if  for  no  other  reason — to 
keep  out  rats.  They  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  corn  in  a  silo,  and  delight  to  bur¬ 
row  from  below.  If  given  an  opportunity 
they  will  often  do  a  great  deal  of  injury 
both  to  the  silo  and  its  contents.  Sec¬ 
ond,  because  it  will  keep  the  water  out, 
which,  in  a  wet  time,  is  likely  to  settle  in 
the  bottom  of  a  silo  that  goes  below  the 
ground.  If  the  silage  is  “soft  and  mushy” 
it  is  because  it  is  put  in  too  green.  I  have 
filled  silos  for  nearly  20  years,  and  I  never 
have  any  water  in  the  bottom,  except  what 
leaked  in  through  a  poor  roof.  I  did  once 
in  a  silo,  where  the  water  ran  through 
the  staves,  but  it  was  filled  with  rank, 
immature  corn,  A  cement  bottom  is  not 
expensive.  One  part  of  Portland  cement 
to  five  of  good  sharp  sand,  three  to  four 
inches  thick,  will  be  sufficient,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  employ  a  mason  to  put  it  in. 
See  first  that  the  cement  and  sand  are 
thoroughly  mixed  before  wetting.  Then 
take  a  plank  or  joist  as  thick  as  you  want 
the  cement  to  be.  Lay  it  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  put  the  cement  back  of  and  level 
with  it,  moving  it  ahead  a  foot  at  a  time. 
This  will  make  a  level  floor,  and  an  ordi¬ 
nary  trowel  or  even  a  smooth  board  will 
make  it  smooth  enough.  For  the  side 
walls,  after  the  cellar  is  dug,  and  squared, 
set  studding  14  inches  from  the  bank, 
about  four  feet  apart  all  around  the  silo. 
See  that  they  are  plumb,  and  stayed 
securely  above  the  ground.  Behind  these 
set  one  inch  boards,  squared  at  the  ends, 
so  they  will  come  out  easily  after  the  wall 
is  in.  This  can  be  filled  in  with  concrete. 
We  use  the  lime  and  cement  mixture  with 
great  satisfaction,  if  it  is  put  down  in 
warm  weather,  so  it  will  dry  out  before 
frost.  Make  a  box,  13  feet  long,  614  wide, 
and  10  inches  high.  In  this  slake  a  barrel 
of  good  lime.  With  this  put  10  or  12 
barrels  of  coarse  clean  gravel,  or  broken 
stone.  After  this  is  well  mixed  together 
put  on  one  barrel  of  cement.  As  the  cem¬ 
ent  is  worked  in  fill  it  in  the  box  around 
the  silo,  working  the  concrete  down  close 
to  the  boards.  Lay  this  as  full  of  rough 
stones  (cobbles  arc  all  right)  as  will  go  in 
without  coming  nearer  than  an  inch  of  the 
outer  side,  or  touching  each  other.  When 
dry  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
stand  till  Gabriel  blows  his  horn.  This 
makes  a  cheap  and  a  good  wall  while  it 
requires  some  hard  labor  to  mix,  it  is  of 
the  unskilled  sort.  One  wall  14  inches 
thick,  17)4  feet  by  11)4  by  4)4  feet  high 
took  six  barrels  each  of  cement  and  lime 
to  complete.  I  have  a  milk  house  built 
of  this  material,  standing  in  a  very  wet 
place.  It  will  be  there  long  after  I  am 
gathered  to  my  fathers.  If  lumber  is  not 
too  expensive  for  frames  it  is  the  very 
best  material  of  which  to  construct  a  silo. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


EFFECT  OF  MILKING  MACHINES. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  must  have  a  tendency  to  consolidate  the 
dairy  business  and  knock  out  all  of  us  little 
fellows  who  keep  only  eight  or  10  cows.  Then 
looking  at  it  another  way  it  may  be  like 
most  other  machinery,  be  a  blessing.  We 
could  not  get  our  hay  now  by  hatfd  as  we 
used  to  when  I  was  a  hoy.  I  used  to  think 
It  a  pretty  sight  to  see  eight  or  10  men  mow¬ 
ing  and  all  keeping  stroke,  but  I  do  not 
know  where  I  could  find  10  men  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  who  know  how  to  mow.  I  have  thought 
that  the  milking  machine  would  reduce  the 
price  of  dairy  products,  hut  that  is  rather 
doubtful,  for  it  must  cost  quite  a  sum  to 
get  one  in  operation,  and  also  quite  a  little 
to  run  it,  will  require  intelligent  help  to 
run  it,  and  that  kind  is  not  working  for  fun. 
There  are  quantities  of  help  who  can  milk 
from  six  to  10  cows  an  hour  that  could  not 
he  trusted  with  high-priced  machinery.  After 
one  has  got  a  lot  of  money  invested 


and  high-priced  help  he  is  not  going 
to  reduce  the  price  below  cost  and  I 
think  it  will  not  make  much  difference 
with  the  small  farmer.  Perhaps  someone  will 
come  along  with  a  machine  after  while  that 
can  be  run  with  a  crank,  that  can  be  bought 
at  a  reasonable  price,  which  would  help  out 
the  man  with  a  few  cows.  At  any  rate  I 
am  Inclined  to  think  that,  like  almost  every¬ 
thing  else,  the  demand  for  the  goods  will 
regulate  the  sale  of  the  machinery,  and  also 
the  price  of  dairy  products,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  growing  demand  for  everything  the 
cow  produces.  I  never  saw  any  ice  cream 
until  I  was  13  years  old,  and  now  it  is  com¬ 
mon  everywhere.  The  only  drawback  I  see 
is  that  the  middleman  makes  the  price  for  the 
producer.  geo.  b.  hall. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  save  the 
small  farmer.  That  is  for  him  to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  milk  reeking  in  stable  filth  can¬ 
not  be  sold  in  the  average  market  as  a 
first-class  article.  If  he  will  learn  this  pri¬ 
mary  lesson,  the  milking  machine  will  be  one 
of  his  best  friends.  The  small  producer  feels 
the  help  question  as  greatly  as,  if  not  greater, 
than  the  large  producer,  because  it  costs  him 
more  to  produce  his  milk  than  it  does  the 
large  producer,  and  the  extra  expense  of 
help,  which  the  milking  machine  saves,  is  a 
greater  hardship  to  him  than  to  the  man 
who  can  better  afford  to  stand  it.  I  believe 
the  solution  of  the  clean  milk  problem  to  rest 
with  the  milking  machine,  and  when  that  is 
so  perfected  and  cheapened  that  the  small 
producer  can  afford  to  have  it,  the  work  of 
the  sanitary  inspector  will  be  cut  in  two 
about  twice.  E.  M.  SANTEE. 

The  milking  machine  question  Is  a  matter 
that  I  do  not  feel  capable  of  discussing  in¬ 
telligently,  as  I  have  never  seen  any  in  opera¬ 
tion  but  otice,  and  then  there  was  quite  a 
number  of  people  in  our  party,  so  that  a 
close  inspection  was  almost  impossible.  From 
what  little  knowledge  I  have  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  they  ate  practical  as  yet,  except  in 
large  dairies,  1  think  they  may  in  a  measure 
solve  the  hired  help  problem  which  most 
farmers  know  is  quite  a  serious  matter  for 
those  who  have  to  hire.  I  think  if  a  suc¬ 
cessful  machine  could  be  manufactured  at  a 
price  within,  reach  of  small  dairymen  who 
would  not  have  to  expend  too  much  for  in¬ 
stalling  a  plant  to  operate  it,  it  would  be  a 
help  to  them.  I  do  not  think  the  time  has 
come  yet  for  small  dairymen  to  worry  about 
the  dairy  busisess  being  concentrated  into  the 
hands  of  the  larger  farmers.  H.  p.  b. 

It  is  a  fact  involved  in  the  stern  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  that  all  changes  when 
they  come,  however  beneficial  they  may  be  to 
the  world  at  large,  nevertheless  often  work 
hardship  and  suffering  to  some  .  We  talk 
much  of  the  wonders  and  advantages  of  mod¬ 
ern  transportation  methods,  yet  it  lias  left 
stranded  right  here  in  New  York  State  many 
a  little  village  whose  history  and  prosperity 
is  now  two  generations  in  the  past.  When 
the  Erie  canal  was  opened  in  1S25,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Great  Western 
Turnpike,  and  all  along  that  one-time  imperial 
highway  are  strung  hamlets  and  villages 
whose  halycon  days  were  in  the  far-off  times 
when  the  little  street  rang  lo  the  stirring 
music  of  swift  rolling  four-horse  stages,  and 
when  the  tollgate  keeper  often  passed  a  hun¬ 
dred  teams  during  the  first  hour  of  a  morning. 
Improved  transportation!  for  these  communities 
has  meant  disaster,  has  meant  decadence  of 
wealth  and  population  and  church  and  social 
life,  yet  a  hundred  other  places  have  been 
helped  and  enriched  thereby,  and  no  man  can 
stay  the  resistless  march  of  events.  So,  too, 
with  new  inventions.  Every  great  advance 
in  methods  has  brought  sorrow  and  woe  to 
some,  and  left  some  men  in  worse  condition 
than  before,  and  yet  to  the  masses  they  make 
possible  the  industrial  miracles  which  are  the 
boast  of  our  modern  life. 

Certainly  a  milking  machine  is  on  the  way, 
and  when  it  comes  it  may  work  the  extinction 
of  some  struggling  dairymen.  Yet  in  the 
end  it  must  mean  relief  from  drudgery  and 
more  time  for  those  things  in  life  that  are  best 
worth  while.  In  any  event  to  try  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  economic  movement  is  as  idle 
as  to  chide  the  wind.  I  can  imagine  no 
greater  social  calamity  than  the  extinction 
of  the  middle-class  farmer,  with  the  land 
brought  together  into  great  holdings  and  no 
one  between  the  lord  and  peasant,  but  the 
course  of  events  does  not  run  that  way.  The 
day  of  the  bonanza  farm  and  the  ranch  are 
passing.  The  economic  statistics  of  our  agri¬ 
culture  show  that  any  change  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  sub-division  rather  than  combination  of 
farms,  a  few  conspicuous  examples  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Deep  down  in  our 
business  there  seems  to  be  fundamental  rea¬ 
sons  why  corporation  methods  do  not  work 
when  applied  to  farm  life.  The  so-called 
“captain  of  industry”  sits  in  his  office  and 
outlines  every  detail  of  his  business  policy  for 
months  to  come,  but  the  best-laid  plans  of 
the  farmer  must  be  changed  instantly  at  the 
coming  of  a  Summer  shower.  The  very  com¬ 
plexity  and  uncertainty  of  agriculture,  the 
way  In  which  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  is  its  salvation. 

Some  day  the  milking  machine  may  be  like 
the  silo — a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
well-conducted  dairy  farm,  but  I  have  little 
fear  that  it  will  mean  any  sweeping  industrial 
change  to  the  dairy  business.  Nearly  all  of 
the  very  large  dairy  plants  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  are  still  new,  and  are  run  by 
interests  which  have  money  to  lose.  They 
are  not  yet  demonstrated  successes.  I  am 
wondering  if  in  the  long  run,  with  their 
salaried  superintendents  and  suits  of  offices 
and  imposing  methods,  they  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  thoughtful,  intelligent,  hard¬ 
working  farmer,  milking  his  dozen  cows  up 
there  on  that  stony  hillside  farm.  I  know 
that  my  sympathies  and  hopes  are  all  with 
Dial.  JABED  VAN  WAGENBN,  JB. 


Saves  Hours 
of  Gleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  try  to 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy, 

complicated“bucket  bowl, ’’like  either 

j  IF^Ibs.  IE/8lbs.  8141bs.  lOfalbT^k 


of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 
her  hours  of  cleaning  every  week 

by  getting  a  .Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 

I  V  Separator  with  a  simple, 
light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
I  ?.  Di', Hates,  like  that  on  the  right? 
It  holds  the  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming. 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  are  different-very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
I  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
|  153,  and  valuable  free  book  “Bus- 

'  mess  Dairying.” 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  P?. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


THE  PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  In  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machino  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to 
do  more  and  better  work  with 
the  same  amount  of  power 
than  other  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  same 
or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
nanufacture 
uifferent  sizes 
ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 
A  FAIR  TEST 
will  demonstrate  the  superior- 
57  Years  ity  of  Ross  machines  over  all 

Experience  ^^competitors. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalogue. 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Mach  inery  in  the  World. 

Write  for  Boss  Manure  Spreader  Catalogne. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  ana 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these  m 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind-  - 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  Tend o ns ^ 
and  nil  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
dj  r*  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

V  H  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  _  __ 

for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  swa  BmGBoat.CunZ  TwkibvB 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  — •*  ■  ■ 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid.  '  ‘ 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  46I  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Is  Your  Horse' 
Worth  $1.—  ? 

That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
splint,  spavin,  wind- 
puffs  or  bunches. 

We  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  F asig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass'n,  writes : 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $ 1 ,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  If  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Sample  free.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

Wm.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.j 


Trade  Mark. 


250,000,000  , 
Sheep  Every  Year, 
Dipped  In 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  clipping  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  81.75  for  82.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Chicago. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage 
Write  for  catalogue 


CUTTERS 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa, 


Many  a  farmer  has  failed  and  many  a  farm  gone  to  rack  and  ruin 
and  been  abandoned  for  lack  of  a 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Under  the  old  and  wasteful  system  of  hay  and  gTain  feeding  in 
winter  the  cost  of  keeping  cows  was  doubled,  proper  nutrition  lacking 
and  the  milk-yield  one-fourth  less  than  it  should  be. 

But  now  fresh,  green,  juicy  and  nutritious  ensilage,  properly  stored 
at  small  expense  in  the  Green  Mountain — the  best  of  all  silos — keeps 
the  stock  in  the  pink  of  condition  through  frozen  winter  and  pasture- 
parching  drought  of  summer  and  leaves  a  handsome  cash  balance  to 
your  credit  besides. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  Booklet  ® 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


“Did  the  prisoner  strike  you  in  the  al¬ 
tercation?”  “No,  sor;  in  the  stummick.” 
— ‘Baltimore  American. 

Candidate:  “Yes,  as  I’ve  already  told 
you,  gentlemen,  you  see -before  you  a  self- 
made  man.”  Voice  (from  the  back)  : 
“Better  ha’  put  the  job  out,  mister !” 
■ — Punch. 

The  Teacher:  “Now  Mary  Ann,  tell 
tjs  what  is  a  fluid?”  The  Small  Girl: 
Please,  ma’am,  I  think  a  fluid  is  anythin -j 
you  can  spill  on  the  tablecloth.” — Phil¬ 
adelphia  Press. 

Nurse:  “Why  are  you  so  anxious  I 
should  take  you  to  the  zoo  to-day?” 
Bobby:  “I  want  to  get  a  crack  at  that 
doggon  stork  that  soaked  us  with  twins 
last  week.” — Kansas  City  Times. 

Miss  Jones  (sister  of  the  doctor)  : 
“Have  you  heard  of  Dr.  Jones  about 
here?”  Mr.  Binks:  “Rather,  mum!  Yer 
see  that  ’earse  and  kcrridge  over  there. 
That’s  one  of  ’is  funerals.”- — Tatler. 

He:  “But  why  did  you  lead  me  on  to 
propose  if  you  had  no  intention  of  ac¬ 
cepting  me?”  She:  “Oh,  Clara  tbld  me 
how  funny  you  looked  when  you  pro¬ 
posed  to  her,  and  I  wanted  to  see  for  my¬ 
self.”- — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Church  :  “I  like  to  see  a  man  who  can 
forget  an  injury.”  Gotham:  “Well, 
there’s  that  neighbor  of  mine:  he’s  suing 
the  railroad  company  for  an  injured  leg, 
and  every  once  and  a  while  he  forgets 
to  limp.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

“What  makes  you  so  late?”  “The 
teacher  kept  me  in  because  I  couldn’t  find 
Moscow  on  the  map  Of  Europe.”  “And 
no  wonder  you  couldn't  find  Moscow ! 
It  was  burnt  down  in  1812.  It’s  an  out¬ 
rage  to  treat  a  child  like  that.” — Pick-Me- 
Up. 

“I  understand  that  you  have  relics  of 
the  war  for  sale,”  said  the  southern  tour¬ 
ist  to  the  little  towhead.  “We  did  have,” 
replied  the  boy,  “but  they  done  bought  us 
out,  an’  the  swords  dad  buried  last  week 
won’t  git  rusted  ’fore  summer.” — Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Your  Differ  has  w/ 

given  very  good 
satisfaction.  Our  A 
soil  is  a  deep  rich  MX 
black  loam  with  % 
deep  clay  subsoil. 
Many  Diggers  we  ^1 
have  tried  failed.  So 
we  stick  to  yours, 

Hoyt  Plant  and 
Seed  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


1  I  sold  six 
“ —  1  Dow  den 
I  Diggers  as 
M  a  result  of 
a  contest  of 
the  Dowdeo 
^  with  two 
others  here. 

0.  A.  Newberry, 
Alliance,  Neb- 


«  how  to  get  all  your  potatoes. 

£3potatoe8? — Every  last  one  from  the  big  pink  two  pounder,  to  the  small 
Cow  many  dollars  difference  it  makes  whether  you  Retail  or  leave  a 
n  *»wden  Hook.  It's  Free— it  will  tell  you  how  to  gather  In  every  potato 
&  ore  a  potato  grower  you  want  to  know  about  the 

DowcjJfi  Potato  Digger 

The  pwer  that  worl  c  bther  dippers  fall— the  digger  that  takes  every  potato  out  of  stiff  lands, 


will  tell  o 

Do  yon  know  how  to  ge  ^ 
and  lew  In  a  hill!  Do  y. 
lot  Intlie  ff round !_  Sen*  ^ 

tS) 


your  field  has  produced 


The  Digger  that  worl 
clay,  prase, mud.  wet 
us  about  its  perfect  ' 
file.  I.et  us  show  th- 
jt  saves.  Write  for 
need  never  bo  feare 


5?  *-*her  diggers  1 —  - „„ -  -  -  .  . 

Cr-  s<  as  wcn  a8clean  lands.  One  enthusiastic  owner  of  a  Dowden  writes 
Miss  and  weeds  four  to  si  x  feet  tall.  We  have  hundreds  of  such  reports  on 
r-.  In  some  crops  the  Dowden  digger  actually  pays  for  Itself  In  the  potatoes 
Cpn  Book.  It  will  tell  you  how  this  machine  Is  made  so  strong  that  a  break 
Imple  that  a  l>oy  can  run  it. 

Drop  us  a  postal  to-day.  The 
book  will  come  right  back. 

Dowden  Manufacturing  Co. 

722  Elm  Street,  Prairie  City,  la. 


less  than  shingles,  and  is  easily  laid  by  any  ordinary 
workman.  Everything  needed  for  laying  comes  in  the  roll, 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

Let  us  send  you  free  samples  to  test;  also  valuable 
roofing  booklet.  Look  for  the  boy  on  the  roll.  Our  book, 
“Making  Poultry  Pay,”  sent  for  4c.  in  stamps. 

J.A.&W.  Bird  &  Co., 70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everyivhere 


REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

is  specially  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  poultry  house. 

It  keeps  the  poultry  warm  in 
Winter  and  cool  in  Summer,  as 
well  as  protecting  from  dampness 
and  draughts. 

Rex  Flintkote  makes  the  best 
siding  as  well  as  the  best  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  very  durable,  costs 


Inquisitive  acquaintance:  “Have  you 
ever  thought  what  you  would  do  if  your 
'  as  bag  should  collapse  while  you  are 
half  a  mile  or  more  up  in  the  air?”  Dar¬ 
ing  Aeronaut :  “Often.  I  should  start  at 
once  for  terra  firma  by  the  shortest  pos- 
:  Vie  route.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 


Lasts  Forever— No  Painting- -Ho  Repairs — Mo  Expense 

Affords  spark  and  firo  protection  and  pure  cistern  water.  Reduces 
insurance  rates.  The  only  roofing  known  that  will  outwear  any 
building.  Costs  lit  tle  more  than  short-lived  roofing 
Write  today  for  our  free  book,  “ROOFS.” 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.,  Box  1 0  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  elub  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  linking  Powder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
15—33  Vesey  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y< 


iQuick  Work  at  the  Silo 

No  delay — no  annoyance— a  saving  of  time  and  money,  if  you  have  our  outfit 

THE  Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 
the  Papec  Pneumatic 
Cutter. 

The  cutter  of  best  modern  type;  elevates  into  any  silo 
and  requires  the  least  power.  Abenaque  Engines  (suited 
ed  lor  all  farm  work)  can  be  set  anywhere  in  any  posi¬ 
tion,  and  run  without  foundation  or  bolting  down. 

Economical  in  fuel— entirely  dependable. 

We  make  farm  engines  from  2  to  25  H.  IV,  special  sawing  outfits,  etc. 

Get  prices  and  (IntalogueO. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  WESTMINSTER  STATION;  VERMONT 


Climax  Ensilage  Gutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Gut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  If  you  want  to  bo  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


BLIZZARDS 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
or  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
etc.  Elevates  to  any  height.  Strong, 
durable,  economical.  I  uily  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue  TREE 


“VERMONT” 

In  time  of  need  “  The  Vermont”  Gasoline  Engines 
are  always  ready.  They  need  no  adjustment.  3  to 
16  horse  power,  mounted  or  stationary,  for  farm, 
•factory  and  shop  use.  Write  for  catalogue  E.G., 
describing  the  most  reliable  engine  made. 

STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  DO.,  Rutland,  VI. 

We  have  a  few  new  Fairbanks  Engines 
at  a  bargain.  Ask  for  description. 


OLDS™1® 


— U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 


You  take  no  risk  in  buying  an 
Olds  Engine,  because  you  are 
protected  by  the  strongest  guar¬ 
antee  made  by  any  engine  maker. 

It  is  the  lowest  priced  good  engine 
made  by  a  factory  25  years  in  the  business. 

There  is  an  agent  near  you  to  see  that 
everything  is  right  and  kept  so. 

We  have  a  liberal  proposition  to  any¬ 
one  wanting  a  good  engine. 

Be  sure  to  write  us  about  it  before  you 
buy  elsewhere. 

Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Type  A 
Engines,  3  to  8  h.  p.  and  Type  G  8  to  50 
h.  p.  for  gasoline  or  distillate. 


OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.— ‘23  Washington  St. 

Main  Office — 908  Scager  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Boston — 69-75  Washington  Si.,  N. 

Philadelphia— 1 816  Market  St. 

. .  -J 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Go. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Patented  May  15,  1906 

The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 


Catalogues  on  Request. 

W.  I).  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I$6Q 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY’ 

SELLS  for  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

Pumping,  Cream 
Churns.  Wash  Ma- 
FREE  TRIAL 
catalog  all  sizes 

GILSON  MFG.CO.  in  Fari  St,  Por-t  Washington,  Wis. 


Let  Knight,  the  “Saw  Mill 


IGHT’S 


Man,"  send  you  his  book  free. 
Tolls  all  about  big  ami  little  mill*, 
and  bow  to  m&ke  money  with  thorn. 
Nine  Sizes — portable  and  station- 
ary.  Advantages  and  soonumiot 
»  posse Bded  by  no  others. 

Bend  for  the  book  to-day. 
S&Tho  KNIGHT  Mfg.  Co.,  i 
1932  8.  Market  St.,  jA 
(union,  0. 


Saw  Mills 


Straight  to  you  at  real  factory  prices.  Put  on 
the  kind  of  roof  that  wears.  Ours  is  guaran- 
teed,  lfit  isn’t  the  best  you  can  buy  anywbera 
don’t  pay  for  it.  Genuino  Charcoal  Iron.  Doukla 
refined  Puddled  Iron  and  Steel.  Ifintereoted 
write  for  free  rnetnl  goods  catalogue.  It  31 
The  United  Faciorieb  Co.  Cleveland, Ohio* 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14  ks  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Rodtop  Hay.  If  yon  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE 

^Np.MOl 

I  icc  cm 


)TI0N  JOINTED  POLECUTA 


;  NQ  MORE 

rPLOkSv 


send  for 

g’SSF  CIRCULARS  J0THE=1 

^CUTAWAY 

HARROWCOo, 

'higganum  conn< 

y.S.A.:  <■ 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  aw  ay  from  the  Disks. 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

SB  lluln  St.,  liigganuiu,  Coun, 
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HOW  TO  GROW  MONSTER  STRAWBERRIES 

With  Expense  Lillie  Object. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  wanted  to  produce  strawberries 
of  such  mammoth  size  that  a  dozen  of  them  would  fill  a 
quart  basket?  What  varieties  would  you  pick  out,  and  how 
would  you  handle  the  fruit  from  the  planting  to  the  picking? 
Would  you  use  potted  plants,  and  would  you  set  hr  Spring 
or  Fall?  Of  course  this  is  not  a  question  which  concerns 
the  practical  fruit  grower,  but  it  has  been  asked  by  some 
amateurs  who  say  they  do  not  care  about  the  cost  so  long 
as  they  can  show  big  fruit. 

Good  Practice  in  Ohio. 

Twelve  strawberries  large  enough  to  fill  a  quart  basket 
the  way  I  fill  my  baskets  are  generally  grown  in  a  farm 
paper  whose  editor  cares  little  for  truth,  though  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  been  done  in  some  instances.  The  nearest 
I  ever  came  to  it  was  18  berries  to  the  quart.  They  were 
placed  in  the  basket  in  three  layers,  six  berries  in  each 
layer,  and  filled  the  basket  even  full.  The  varieties  were 
Jessie  and  Bubach  No.  5.  If  1  wanted  to  grow  such 
monster  berries  re¬ 
gardless  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  did  not 
care  for  profit,  just 
so  as  to  be  able  to 
show  the  largest 
fruit,  I  would  se¬ 
lect  a  young  clover 
sod,  manure  it 
heavily  in  the  Fall 
with  the  best  of 
stable  manure. 

Early  in  the  Spring 
I  would  plow  it 
deeply  and  prepare 
a  thorough  seed 
bed  as  deeply  as 
possible.  As  early 
as  practical  I 
would  set  plants  of 
the  three  varieties 
■ — Bubach  No.  5, 

Jessie  and  Presi¬ 
dent.  President  I 
fruited  for  the  first 
time  last  year  and 
though  season  and 
everything  else  was 
against  it,  I  picked 
two  berries  that 
would  easily,  with 
ten  more  of  equal 
size,  have  filled  a 
quart  basket  heap¬ 
ing  full.  I  would 
want  thrifty, 
stocky  plants  to 
start,  grown  from 
other  plants  that  never  fruited  before.  These  I 
would  set  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  two 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  I  would  allow  each  plant  to 
make  four  runners  and  place  them  an  equal  distance 
apart.  As  soon  as  these  four  plants  were  fully  estab¬ 
lished  I  would  remove  the  mother  plant  and  keep  the 
ground  well  worked  during  the  growing  season.  Early 
in  December  I  would  mulch  with  strawy  horse  manure 
and  later  on  add  more  straw  until  the  plants  were  cov¬ 
ered  at  least  six  inches  deep.  This  mulch  I  would  leave 
on  as  long  as  possible  in  the  Spring  so  as  to  retard 
growth  and  thereby  prevent  the  killing  of  blossoms  by 
late  frosts.  In  the  Spring  after  the  plants  had  begun 
to  set  fruit  spurs  I  would  go  over  the  plantation  and 
remove  from  each  plant  all  but  one  spur.  If  that  one 
was  too  large  I  would  remove  from  it  all  but  two  ber¬ 
ries.  I  would  see  to  it  that  the  ground  was  heavily 
mulched  and  no  weed  allowed  to  come  through.  If  the 
plant  made  too  heavy  growth  I  would  remove  from 
each  one  a  portion  of  the  foliage;  in  fact,  I  would  en¬ 


courage  that  plant  to  concentrate  all  its  energies  on 
those  few  berries.  I  believe  I  have  tried  all  of  the  large 
varieties  of  berries  and  on  my  soil  the  three  above 
named  varieties  have  proven  the  best  and  largest.  The 
question  of  variety  must  be  settled  by  the  grower. 

Ohio.  J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 

Would  Use  Marshall. 

If  I  wanted  to  produce  extra  large  strawberries  and 
did  not  mind  the  time  or  expense  I  would  plant  the 
Marshall.  Set  plants  in  the  Spring  in  ground  that  had 
been  well  manured  the  year  before.  Before  setting 
plants  would  work  in  some  good  fertilizer.  Set  plants 
15  inches  apart  and  cut  all  runners.  Mulch  between  the 
rows  with  well-rotted  manure  before  ground  freezes  and 
cover  the  whole  bed  with  straw  after  ground  is  frozen. 
The  next  Spring  I  would  rake  off  straw  and  dig  in  ma¬ 
nure  and  give  a  light  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
start  plant  growth.  I  would  cultivate  thoroughly  until 
fruit  was  set.  Then  mulch  with  clean  s'traw,  have  the 


rows  far  enough  apart  so  that  a  shallow  trench  can  be 
dug  with  a  hoe.  Stop  up  both  ends  and  fill  it  with  water 
twice  a  week.  Also  use  liquid  manure.  I  have  had 
good  results  by  making  holes  with  an  iron  bar  and  fill¬ 
ing  with  liquid  manure.  Don’t  try  to  grow  a  quart  to  a 
plant,  but  only  leave  a  few  berries  on  each  plant.  I  am 
trying  the  Dixon  for  a  new  variety.  Set  them  in  May. 
Abundance  of  food  is  needed  for  big  fruit. 

Massachusetts.  f.  p.  briggs. 

A  Veteran's  Views. 

To  raise  the  largest  berries  it  is  necessary  to  have 
proper  varieties,  a  rich  soil  and  give  the  best  cultivation. 
William  Belt,  Nick  Olitner  or  Marshall  are  among  the 
largest.  To  have  berries  for  next  year  plants  should 
be  procured  at  once.  If  they  are  to  be  ordered  from  a 
distance  well-grown  potted  plants  will  probably  be  the 
safest  to  buy.  If  they  are  to  be  home  grown  strong 
runners  should  be  selected — not  over  two  from  one  plant 
— and  layered  into  three-inch  pots.  These  should  be 


watered  frequently  for  three  weeks,  when  they  will  be 
ready  for  removal  to  the  permanent  bed.  The  ground 
should  be  prepared  at  once  by  raking  off  all  rubbish 
and  applying  about  half  a  ton  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  to  the  square  rod.  This  should  be  mixed  with 
the  surface  soil  so  thoroughly  that  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches  the  bed  will  look  like  potting  soil.  It  should  be 
raked  frequently  until  the  plants  are  ready  and  the  more 
tramping  it  gets  the  better.  Plant  in  double  rows  18 
inches  apart  and  the  same  distance  between  the  plants. 
Then  have  a  space  of  30  inches  before  making  the  next 
double  row.  The  crown  of  the  plant  should  be  level 
with  the  surface  and  the  ball  of  earth  should  be  rather 
drier  than  the  soil  in  the  bed  and  pressed  firmly  in  its 
place.  From  that  time  on  to  the  end  of  the  growing 
season  all  that  can  be  done  is  frequent  and  shallow 
stirring  of  the  surface  and  cutting  off  all  runners  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  About  the  last  of  October  when 
the  ground  is  liable  to  freeze  an  inch  in  a  night  the 
whole  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  covered  with  an  inch 

or  two  of  manure, 
but  the  foliage 
should  be  left  ex¬ 
posed.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  roots 
from  being  injured 
by  a  sudden  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  soil 
when  too  wet,  and 
yet  it  allows  the 
plant  to  grow  every 
day  when  the 
weather  will  per¬ 
mit  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Winter. 
Then  the  whole 
bed  should  be  well 
covered  with 
straw.  So  far  there 
is  nothing  unusual 
in  this  treatment. 
It  is  simply  good 
cultivation,  such 
as  any  Fall-set  bed 
should  receive,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  plants 
have  an  extra 
amount  of  room, 
which  will  be  need¬ 
ed  before  the  fruit 
ripens.  When 
growth  commences 
in  the  Spring  the 
straw  should  be 
moved  from  di¬ 
rectly  over  each 
plant,  leaving  a 
slight  opening,  so 
that  the  new  leaves  may  be  unobstructed  in  their 
growth.  When  the  plants  come  into  bloom  they  must 
be  covered  on  frosty  nights  to  protect  the  blossoms. 
This  is  usually  done  with  the  straw  from  between  the 
rows,  but  a  nicer  way  is  to  use  cheap  building  paper, 
which  can  be  unrolled  and  placed  over  the  row  and 
again  rolled  up  with  little  trouble. 

When  the  first  few  berries  are  set  on  each  fruit  stalk 
the  real  work  of  producing  mammoth  berries  com¬ 
mences.  Select  the  berries  you  want  on  each  plant  and 
cut  off  all  the  others  and  the  blossoms.  Now  your  op¬ 
portunity  is  to  prolong  the  time  between  the  setting  of 
the  fruit  and  its  ripening  and  to  force  its  growth  all 
that  it  will  bear  during  that  period.  To  retard  the  ri¬ 
pening  some  shade  must  be  provided  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  This  can  be  overdone.  Just  as  soon  as 
you  have  made  a  selection  of  the  berries  to  be  grown 
liquid  manure  may  be  applied.  It  is  better  to  have  it 
weak  and  use  more  of  it  than  to  have  it  strong.  A  few 
quarts  of  hen  manure  or  a  larger  quantity  of  stable 
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manure  put  in  a  bag  and  dropped  in  a  barrel  of 
water  is  a  convenient  way  to  get  it.  It  need  not  be 
darker  than  weak  tea.  It  is  to  be  put  between  the 
plants — not  on  them.  An  ounce  of  saltpeter  dissolved 
in  ten  quarts  of  water  is  quite  as  good  and  far  cleaner. 
There  is  no  danger  of  using  it  too  freely  unless  it  is 
much  stronger  than  this.  I  presume  that  a  gallon  to 
the  square  yard  twice  a  day  would  do  no  harm.  The 


TIIE  MILLIONAIRE  STRAWBERRY.  Fig.  269. 

late  E.  C.  Davis,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  raised  berries 
as  large  as  the  average  lemon,  and  he  applied  liquid 
manure  two  or  three  times  a  day  during  the  growing 
period.  This  treatment  encourages  a  great  growth  of 
runners,  and  they  must  be  cut  promptly. 

John  F.  Beaver,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.;  Joseph  Haywood, 
of  Ambler,  Pa.,  and  Arthur  T.  Goldsborough,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  D.  C,  are  all  wonderfully  successful  with  the 
strawberry.  The  largest  berries  on  record  were  carried 
to  Secretary  Wilson  by  Mr.  Goldsborough.  Five  weighed 
18  ounces  and  the  largest  one  four  ounces.  'These  were 
the  Commander,  an  English  variety.  Since  then  he 
raised  a  still  heavier  one  of  the  St.  Louis  Prize,  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  his  own.  m.  crawford. 

Ohio. 

Keep  Them  Growing. 

To  grow  fancy  berries  for  fancy  trade,  plant  New 
York,  President,  Oom  Paul,  Win.  Belt,  Dixon,  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Glen  Mary.  To  produce  strawberries  of 
mammoth  size,  so  that  a  dozen  berries  will  fill  a  quart 
basket,  plants  should  be  set  out  in  the  early  part  of 
August  in  good,  rich  soil  and  kept  well  cultivated  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season;  all  runners  should  be  kept  off 
the  plant.  t.  c.  kevitt. 

New  Jersey. 

Using  Liquid  Fertilizer. 

I  have  never  raised,  in  50  years’  experimenting,  straw¬ 
berries  of  the  size  of  which  you  mention.  1  had  a 
friend  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  Wilson  used  to  tell 
of  14  berries  filling  a  quart  measure.  1  cannot  tell  you, 
therefore,  how  to  do  it,  but  if  I  were  to  try  I  should 
proceed  as  follows:  I  would  lake  the  first  strong  run¬ 
ners  from  strong  fruiting  plants  of  the  Dixon  straw- 


't  ,VO  ORNAMENTS  FOR  A  FARM  LAWN.  Fig.  270. 

berry  (noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  23,  1904),  root 
them  in  pots,  and  as  soon  as  established  plant  one  in  a 
place  in  soil  containing  a  large  proportion  of  rotten  and 
partially  rotten  manure.  I  would  allow  each  plant  to 
make  but  four,  five  or  six  runners  at  distances  limited 
only  by  the  length  of  the  runner  stem.  Cultivate  thor¬ 
oughly  and  feed  with  liquid  fertilizer  containing  12 
per  cent  potash  in  form  of  sulphate  or  carbonate,  six  per 
cent  nitrogen  in  form  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 


and  four  per  cent  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  with  a  little 
magnesia  and  lime.  Give  a  very  coarse  covering  in 
Winter  and  feed  with  the  solution  during  fruiting. 
Helped  by  partial  shade,  I  should  expect  to  see  some 
enormous  berries.  If  I  should  fail  I  would  try  to 
keep  sweet  and  look  into  the  future  with  hope  and  an¬ 
ticipation.  DR.  JABEZ  FISHER. 

Massachusetts. 

From  the  Home  of  Dixon. 

I  like  to  set  strawberry  plants  for  large  fruit  in  Au¬ 
gust  or  early  September  on  land  well  enriched  with  fresh 
stable  manure  the  previous  Spring.  I  prefer  ground 
layer  plants,  with  a  little  ground  sticking  to  the  roots 
if  possible,  in  rows  2]/2  to  three  feet  apart;  plants  18  to 
20  inches  in  the  rows.  A  little  chicken  manure  and 
ground  bone  worked  around  the  plants  when  growing, 
and  all  runners  cut  as  fast  as  they  appear,  will  help  to 
make  large  plants.  Cultivating  and  hoeing  will  have 
to  be  done  often.  In  late  Fall,  when  the  ground 
freezes,  I  put  some  coarse  stable  manure  over  the 
plants;  salt  ha;  over  all  when  ground  is  frozen  hard. 
In  Spring,  when  danger  of  heavy  freezing  is  over,  I 
loosen  and  take  a  little  of  the  cover  away  from  the 
plants  to  give  them  air  and  a  chance  to  grow  through 
the  cover.  Enough  is  left  on  to  keep  the  ground  well 
shaded  from  hot  sun  and  drying  winds,  as  those  large 
berries  need  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  ground,  and  a  dry 
cover  to  lie  on.  Weeds  as  they  appear  in  the  Spring 
are  pulled  by  hand.  No  chemical  fertilizers  are  used 
at  any  time.  I  have  been  advised  to  pull  all  blossoms, 
except  two  or  three,  from  the  stems  to  drive  the  sap  to 
the  few  berries.  It  may  be  all  right;  I  have  never  done 
it.  I  often  had  six  to  eight  berries  to  fill  a  quart  heap¬ 
ing  full.  The  weather,  of  course,  has  to  be  right  to 
ripen  these  large  fellows.  As  far  as  my  experience 
reaches,  the  Dixon  is  the  only  variety  that  will  prod¬ 
uce  such  large  berries  under  above-described  culture 
on  medium  heavy  clay  soil.  emil  grafe. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Fussing  With  the  Plants. 

Select  one  of  the  largest  varieties  of  strawberries,  as 
Sample,  Marshall  or  Enormous.  Set  strong  plants  in 
early  Spring,  in  deep,  mellow,  well-drained  soil  that  is 
filled  with  well-rotted  manure.  It  is  well  also  to  give 
it  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  in  case  the  soil  may  be  acid. 
Be  sure  to  get  enough  plant  food  in  the  soil,  but  no 
rule  or  directions  can  be  given  for  all  soils.  I  would 
set  the  plants  in  check  rows  at  least  two  feet  apart. 
Keep  off  all  blossoms  and  runners;  spray  occasionally 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  cultivating  very  frequently. 
Every  few  days  scatter  with  the  hand  some  high-grade 
commercial  fertilizer  in  a  ring  around  plants,  a  few 
inches  from  it;  water  when  dry.  Just  before  the  ground 
freezes  cover  with  straw.  In  early  Spring  rake  the 
straw  between  the  plants,  and  when  the  fruit  stems 
grow  remove  all  but  one  fruit  stem  on  each  plant  and 
remove  all  the  blossoms  and  buds  from  it  but  two  or 
three  of  the  largest.  These  are  the  first  to  set.  Stir 
the  ground  a  little  around  the  plants  with  a  fork  hoe, 
and  apply  liquid  manure  around  them  every  few  days. 
If  the  weather  is  very  hot  or  insects  eat  the  berries, 
cover  the  plants  with  screen  cloths  to  protect  them. 
The  results  of  this  kind  of  culture  should  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  inquirer.  w.  H.  jenkins. 

New  York. 

HOW  MANY  PICKERS  PER  ACRE? 

Can  you  inform  me  how  many  ordinary  pickers  it  will 
take  to  pick  one  acre  of  strawberries  (an  average  crop)  ? 
Will  it  take  more  or  less  pickers  for  an  acre  of  blackberries, 
also  an  acre  of  black  raspberries?  I  am  thinking  of  going 
into  small  fruit,  but  where  my  land  is  there  are  very  few  to 
be  hired,  and  I  wish  to  know  how  few  would  do. 

St.  Louis.  w.  s.  C. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  the  question  of  W.  S. 
C.  in  few  words,  since  there  is  such  a  difference  in 
pickers.  An  expert  would  pick  four  or  five  bushels 
while  an  amateur  was  picking  one.  Large  berries  in 
the  hill  system  can  be  picked  more  rapidly  than  smaller 
ones  in  matted  rows.  Some  varieties,  like  Marshall, 
Sample,  Aroma,  Gandy,  Brandywine,  Nic  Ohmer,  etc., 
hold  their  fruit  up  well  from  the  ground  and  can  be 
picked  more  rapidly  than  such  varieties  as  Haverland, 
Wm.  Belt  and  others  with  longer  fruiting  stems.  Most 
of  my  berries  were  in  hills  or  open  hedge-rows,  and 
three  or  four  good  pickers  would  pick  an  acre  if  picked 
every  day.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest,  if  many  of 
the  pickers  are  young  amateurs  it  will  require  twice 
that  number;  and  if  the  berries  are  in  wide,  matted 
rows  the  number  would  have  to  be  nearly  doubled  again. 
If  the  berries  are  properlv  picked,  that  is,  with  a  portion 
of  the  stem  left  on  and  each  berry  placed  in  the  basket 
before  the  next  is  picked,  it  will  require  more  time  than 
if  pulled  off  and  placed  in  the  basket  by  handfuls.  In 
a  new  neighborhood  where  there  will  be  no  experienced 
pickers  it  will  not  be  safe  to  calculate  on  less  than  six 
or  seven  pickers  not  younger  than  14  or  15  years  of 
age  for  an  acre  of  hills  or  hedge-rows.  Then  there 
should  be  one  experienced  picker  to  teach  and  super¬ 
intend  the  others.  I  pick  my  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 


berries  three  times  a  week,  and  it  requires  about  one- 
half  that  number  of  pjekers.  Currants  require  rather 
more.  If  the  briers  are  properly  headed  back  they  will 
not  only  produce  more,  but  can  be  more  rapidly  picked, 
and  picked  by  younger  persons.  Let  me  suggest  to 
W.  S.  C.  that  if  he  expects  to  employ  girls  or  women 
to  pick  the  brier  berries  he  should  provide  aprons  and 
sleeve  protectors  made  of  some  hard,  smooth  material, 
or  enameled  goods,  upon  which  the  briers  will  not  take 
hold,  and  gloves  with  ends  of  the  fingers  ripped  and 
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KEVITT' S  NEW  SEEDLING.  Fig.  271. 

turned  back  half  wav,  so  as  to  protect  the  hand  and 
yet  allow  the  fingers  to  grasp  the  berry.  A  belt  should 
be  provided  with  one  or  two  holders  in  front  to  hold 
the  baskets,  so  that  both  hands  can  be  used  in  picking 
and  handling  the  briers.  I.  A.  thayer. 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  A  FARMER’S  LAWN. 

I  enclose  you  a  picture  of  a  Junior  Bassett,  with  a 
Spiraea  Van  Houttei  for  background,  shown  in  Fig. 
270.  Either  one  makes  a  good  ornament  for  the  lawn, 
but  I  think  I  prefer  the  boy,  as  we  have  him  the  year 
round.  He  says  he  is  going  to  be  a  farmer  and  will 
doubtless  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  day.  w.  a.  bassett. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  ought  not  to  be  any  argument  about 
the  better  of  these  two  “ornaments.” 

PROMISING  SEEDLING.— Fig.  271  shows  in  nat- 
ular  size  a  seedling  strawberry  grown  by  T.  C.  Kevitt,  of 
New  Jersey.  It  bore  a  good  crop  this  year,  and  the 
quality  is  excellent _ 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE  ON  FRUIT . 


Young  scale  will  be  born  from  mature  female  scales 
for  some  time  after  apples  have  been  picked  (just  how 
long  I  do  not  know),  but  doubt  if  the  new-born  young 


COSGROVE  AND  ONE  OF  IIIS  WYANDOTTES.  Fig.  272. 

scales  will  mature  and  reproduce  young  on  picked  fruit. 
I  consider  the  possibility  of  spreading  it  on  fruit  very 
remote  and  very  much  doubt  if  there  is  an  authentic 
instance  of  its  speading  in  that  way.  I  do  not  consider 
the  marketing  of  infested  fruit  dangerous,  and  believe 
that  the  Oregon  law  mentioned  will  have  no  influence 
upon  the  spread  of  this  pest,  but  will  tend  to  better 
spraying  and  more  complete  controlling  of  it  in  the 
orchard  if  growers  know  that  only  clean  fruit  can  be 
sold.  I  doubt  if  such  a  law  would  be  wise  in  the  East 
at  the  present  time.  b.  d.  van  buren. 
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THE  MILLIONAIRE  STRAWBERRY. 

How  Henry  Jerolaman  Grows  It. 

Five  years  ago  Henry  jerolaman,  the  New  jersey 
Strawberry  man,  produced  a  seedling,  specimen  fruit  of 
which,  hi  natural  size,  is  shown  at  Fig.  26th  When  the 
increase  of  the  first  plant  had  made  a  row  eight  feet 
iotlg  Air*  Jerolaman  on  going  away  one  day  told  the 
boy  left  in  charge  that  no  berries  were  to  be  sold  from 
those  plants  for  less  than  $1  per  quart,  thinking  that 
Would  be  prohibitive.  On  his  return  the  boy  handed 
him  $4,  a  customer  having  taken  four  quarts,  all  that 
were  ready  at  the  time.  Next  day  the  same  man  re¬ 
turned  and  got  three  quarts  more.  This  was  running 
into  money  so  fast  that  Millionaire  seemed  an  appro¬ 
priate  name  for  the  berry.  This  year  the  finest  of 
the  crop  has  wholesaled  at  40  cents  in  New  York. 
The  fruit  illustrated  was  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  as  large  as  any  seen.  Many  run  from  1*4  to 
inch.  The  shape  is  uniform,  no  coxcombing  being 
noted;  color  bright  red,  with  a  fine  gloss;  quality 
good,  above  the  average  to  my  taste.  Its  season  is 
long  and  nearly  every  berry  is  matured.  Foliage  is 
strong  and  abundant,  the  plants  standing  from  10  to  15 
inches  high  by  actual  measurement.  Air.  Jerolaman  has 
the  variety  scattered  all  about  his  place,  here  and  there 
part  of  a  row,  in  order  to  test  it  beside  such  standards 
as  Wm.  Belt,  Glen  Mary,  Bubach,  etc.,  and  it  appeared 
to  stand  the  blistering  heat  of  the  past  trying  week  best 
of  all.  From  the  above  description  it  might  seem  all 
known  good  qualities  are  claimed  for  this  berry,  and, 
indeed,  as  shown  by  Air.  Jerolaman,  it  is 
on  the  top  notch.  Just  what  it  will  do  in 
other  localities  and  under  other  conditions 
can  be  learned  only  by  careful  test.  It  is 
not  in  commerce  and  Air.  Jerolaman  has 
no  plants  for  sale  at  present. 

“Hilton  and  Irvington”  strawberries  are 
known  for  excellence  in  the  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  markets  and  the  fame 
of  the  expert  growers  in  this  section  has 
spread  to  many  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  a  friendly,  wholesome  ri¬ 
valry  among  these  neighbors  and  a 
worthy  pride  in  the  successful  work  that 
is  being  done. 

Mr.  Jerolaman’s  methods  of  culture  are 
those  practiced  by  most  of  the  growers 
in  that  section.  Points  considered  essen¬ 
tial  are :  Careful  selection  to  get  varie¬ 
ties  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  condi¬ 
tions  and  a  further  and  even  more  critical 
selection  of  individual  plants  for  propa¬ 
gation,  plants  that  have  shown  vigor  and 
productiveness;  plenty  of  well-rotted  and 
thoroughly  fined  and  worked  over  stable 
manure  (he  uses  practically  no  chem¬ 
icals),  clean  culture,  which  means  that 
the  weeds  have  no  chance  for  their  life, 
and  enough  of  the  manure  worked  into 
the  soil  to  give  the  roots  ample  food ;  a 
mulch  of  marsh  hay  free  from  weeds, 
put  on  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  cover¬ 
ing  the  crowns  of  the  plants  not  more 
than  one  inch.  This  mulch  is  readjusted  in 
Springand before  fruiting  it  is  put  on  so  as 
to  form  a  heavy  mat  between  the  rows  and 
close  to  the  plants.  This  keeps  the  berries 
clean  and  the  ground  moist.  There  are  no  mud-spat¬ 
tered  berries  as  the  result  of  heavy  showers,  which  often 
cause  great  damage  to  unmulched  plantations. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

WONDERS  OF  A  HEN’S  EGG. 

The  photograph  shown  in  Fig.  272  was  taken  last  Fall 
and  was  a  snap  shot  taken  as  I  was  weighing  one  of  my 
White  Wyandotte  pullets.  I  do  not  remember  now  what 
the  weight  was,  but  anyone  can  see  by  the  length  of 
her  body — nearly  one-third  of  a  man’s  height — that  she 
was  no  under-sized  bird.  I  remember  that  the  cockerels 
of  the  same  brood  weighed  8,  8.'4  and  8*4  pounds  when 
less  than  seven  months  old  and  were  the  finest  Wyan- 
dottes  I  ever  raised.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  this 
great  creature  was  inside  of  an  egg  only  a  few  months 
before.  The  potentiality  of  an  egg  does  not  depend  upon 
its  size  at  all,  for  a  three-pound  Leghorn  hen  lays  a  much 
larger  egg  than  an  eight  or  nine  pound  Buff  Cochin,  for 
instance;  also  she  lays  more  than  three  times  as  many  of 
them.  That  the  small  brown  egg  of  the  Cochin  should 
contain  within  it  the  possibility  of  a  fowl  three  times 
the  size  of  that  within  the  larger  egg  of  the 
Leghorn  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature.  One  of  my 
customers  this  Summer  wrote  me  that  out  of  the  hundred 
eggs  sent  him  there  were  a  half  dozen  so  small  he 
should  not  set  them.  It  was  the  first  complaint  of  the 
kind  I  had  ever  received.  I  immediately  wrote  him  to 
set  those  eggs  under  a  hen  as  a  favor  to  me  and  mark 
the  chicks  to  see  if  they  were  any  smaller  than  the 
others  when  full  grown.  I  suppose  every  breeder  of 
large  numbers  of  fowls  finds  there  are  times  when  the 


eggs  seem  to  run  smaller  than  usual  and  I  think  bins  ts 
apt  to  occur  after  the  hens  have  been  laying  extra  well 
for  some  time,  and  I  have  noticed  that  a  scant  supply 
of  meat  in  their  food  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  egg.  Part  of  the  time  this  Spring  I  was 
bothered  with  eggs  too  large ;  had  more  of  them  than 
we  could  use  in  the  family,  could  not  get  them  in  the 
egg  crates,  as  they  stuck  up  above  the  paper  “fillers,” 
and  they  became  quite  a  bother  for  a  while,  until  we 
thought  of  reserving  them  to  fill  the  top  layers,  which 
were  sufficiently  lower  than  the  edge  of  the  crates  to 
allow  of  the  eggs  projecting  above  the  fillers  without 
liability  of  undue  breakage.  GEO*  A.  CosgSoVE, 

A  CEMENT  STORAGE  TANK. 

An  Ohio  reader,  page  509,  wishes  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  cement  storage  tank  that  will  hold  100  barrels,  the 
most  desirable  shape  for  such  tank,  how  to  attach  pipes, 
etc.  First,  we  will  talk  about  the  square  tank.  Make 
the  dimensions  7 J4  feet  square,  8  feet  high,  100  barrels, 
5  gallons  and  a  fraction.  The  inquirer  did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  his  location,  but  we  will  suppose  that  the 
lay  of  the  land  is  such  that  lie  will  locate  the  tank  half 
under  ground  and  half  above.  This  will  put  the  pipes 
four  feet  in  the  ground  and  drain  the  tank  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  For  this  size  of  tank  the  walls  should  be  five 
inches  thick  under  ground  and  six  inches  thick  above 
ground.  Dig  the  pit  eight  feet  four  inches  square,  four 
feet  deep,  with  slope  enough  to  the  bottom  to  drain  all 
to  one  side,  where  the  pipe  goes  out.  Dig  some  ditch 
for  the  pine  (one  length  is  enough  now)  ;  this  ditch 


must  be  five  inches  shallower  than  the  pit.  Lay  in  two 
pipes  and  tamp  them  firmly,  so  that  they  will  not  move 
by  settling  dirt  after  cement  work  is  completed,  as  it 
might  cause  a  leak  around  the  pipes.  We  want  the  out¬ 
going  pipe  placed  so  as  to  entirely  drain  the  tank  and 
then,  too,  in  this  position  all  sediment  is  carried  out  and 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  clean  the  tank.  The  in¬ 
going  pi pe  I  would  put  10  inches  from  the  other,  so 
there  would  be  plenty  of  room  to  work  around  them 
with  the  mortar,  and  around  the  pipes  would  have  the 
wall  double  thick,  to  insure  no  leakage.  The  in-going 
pipe  should  be  high  enough  from  the  bottom  so  that 
an  elbow  could  be  screwed  on  after  mason  work  is 
completed,  for  we  want  the  in-going  pipe  extended  a 
little  higher  than  we  expect  to  have  the  water  stand  in 
the  tank.  At  the  outer  ends  of  these  pipes  would  put 
on  elbows  and  make  a  square  turn  in  the  ditch  ;  then 
when  you  attach  more  pipe  you  will  not  loosen  the  pipe 
where  it  goes  through  the  wall  of  the  tank. 

Now  we  have  the  pipes  in  place  we  are  ready  for  the 
forms  to  hold  the  mortar  in  place  till  it  hardens ;  if  2x4 
studding  are  used  they  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart. 
Get  the  frame  ready  before  the  mortar  is  commenced, 
for  the  bottom  has  to  be  put  in  before  the  frame  is  put 
in.  It  is  better  to  put  the  frame  together  with  the 
plates  on  outside,  then  when  the  mortar  is  put  in  the 
bottom  and  fixed  set  the  frame  in,  put  a  fence  board 
under  the  studding  for  a  sill  and  the  frame  will  not  sink 
in  the  mortar  to  do  any  harm.  The  mortar  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  should  be  rather  stiff.  I  would  not  nail  the  boards; 
they  can  be  put  in  as  the  walls  are  filled  up  and  then 
they  are  easier  got  out.  The  mortar  for  the  sides  I 


would  use  a  little  thinner ;  then  it  will  fill  in  nicely  and 
make  a  tight  job.  When  you  are  above  ground  you 
will  have  to  put  up  forms  to  hold  the  outside  of  the 
walls.  I  would  make  a  two-sided  roof,  as  it  is  easier 
done;  leave  a  manhole  in  one  end  or  in  the  roof.  Take 
a  large  barrel,  saw  it  in  two  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
middle;  this  will  make  a  good  form  for  the  manhole. 
When  making  the  structure  from  the  ground  up  the 
corners  should  be  reinforced  by  some  pieces  of  wire 
about  two  feet  long  bent  and  laid  in  the  mortar  at  the 
corner,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  put  in  a  rod  across  at 
the  eaves  with  a  head  or  burr  on  each  end ;  put  it  in 
when  the  walls  are  being  made. 

If  the  inquirer  wishes  a  round  tank  the  same  general 
principles  given  above  will  apply  to  it ;  to  hold  100  bar¬ 
rels  the  inside  measurements  should  be :  Diameter, 
eight  feet;  height,  eight  feet  four  and  one-half  inches. 
The  round  pit  can  be  easily  dug,  but  to  make  the  round 
form  to  hoid  the  wall  in  place  till  it  hardens  will  take 
some  time,  and  as  the  structure  is  to  be  well  covered 
with  dirt  the  apparent  beauty  of  the  curved  lines  over 
the  square  are  hidden  from  view,  so  I  confined  my  atten¬ 
tion  chiefly  to  the  square  structure.  Some  put  wood 
roofs  on  these  structures,  but  they  arc  more  susceptible 
to  heat  or  cold  and  will  not  last  so  long.  The  inquirer 
also  asks  how  I  would  make  a  tank  of  this  kind. 

I  should  put  in  a  brick  wall  laid  in  cement  mortar, 
then  plaster  about  two  coats  inside  with  the  same  kind 
of  mortar ;  when  we  come  to  count  the  cost  there  would 
be  little  difference  in  either  case,  and  then  we  would  not 
be  bothered  with  much  lumber.  We  might  want  a  little 
to  make  a  platform  to  stand  on  some  of 
the  time.  In  making  the  round  tank  take 
pains  to  have  the  hole  round ;  then  when 
laying  the  wall  crowd  brick  tight  against 
the  dirt  and  above  ground  use  plenty  of 
dirt  around  it.  The  top  could  be  finished 
same  as  any  cistern  top.  Any  farmer 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  this  kind  of  work  if 
he  had  time.  A  trowel  would  be  all  that 
would  be  needed  aside  from  tools  usually 
found  on  the  farm.  If  the  pump  and  tank 
are  close  together  then  connect  the  pump 
and  pipe  with  a  piece  of  hose,  otherwise 
the  vibration  of  the  pump  may  loosen  the 
pipe  at  the  tank  after  a  time,  but  if  the 
well  and  tank  are  not  far  apart  I  should 
pump  in  over  the  top,  running  the  pipe 
perpendicular  at  side  of  the  pump  till  it 
was  high  enough  so  the  water  would  run 
to  tank  or  high  enough  so  the  pipe  would 
not  be  in  the  way.  l.  c.  greene. 

Cedar  County,  Iowa. 


APPLYING  OIL  PAINT  WITH  A 
PUMP. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  inquiry 
in  your  “Want  to  Know”  column,  page 
509,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  a  spray  pump 
for  applying  oil  paint,  and  that  is :  Don’t 
try  it!  The  writer  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  introduction  of  the 
force  pump  for  painting  large  surfaces 
and  speaks  from  experience.  A  pump 
capable  of  maintaining  a  pressure  of  from 
150  to  200  pounds  may  be  used  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  applying  cold  water  paint  or 
whitewash  to  rough  surfaces,  such  as  brick  or  stonewalls 
or  unplaned  lumber,  but  even  on  such  surfaces  oil  paint 
has'  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  so  applied  with  un¬ 
qualified  success,  although  I  have  known  of  instances 
where  an  expert  operator  has  produced  fairly  good  re¬ 
sults.  Oil  paint  dries  so  slowly  and  must  be  so  thin  to  flow 
freely  and  produce  a  fine  spray  that  a  smooth  job  is  next 
to  impossible.  All  openings  and  trim  must  be  carefully 
protected  by  covering  with  building  paper  or  other  suit¬ 
able  material  and  unless  one  is  very  expert  in  handling 
the  nozzle  a  mottled  job  is  sure  to  be  the  result.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  will  require  at  least  twice  as  much 
stock  to  spray  a  given  surface  as  when  applied  with  a 
brush,  and  oil  paint  so  applied,  even  under  high  pres¬ 
sure,  has  a  decided  tendency  to  pull  off.  Perhaps  your 
correspondent  has  never  noticed  that  the  spots  about  a 
paint  shop  when  brushes  are  cleaned  never  peel,  even 
after  hundreds  f  coats  of  paint  have  been  applied.  It’s 
the  brushing  out  that  makes  paint  stick,  provided  the 
material  used  is  of  the  right  quality.  j.  d. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 

NOTES  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. — At  present  all 
imported  plants  go  to  the  coast  for  inspection,  which  causes 
considerable  delay.  There  Is  considerable  complaint  about 
this,  and  we  may  set  an  inspector  appointed  locally.  This 
past  Winter  has  been  fatal  to  many  peach  trees.  Spitzen- 
berg  and  Kins  apples,  Bartlett  pears,  and  some  kinds  of 
cherries  have  also  suffered.  Roses  have  also  felt  the 
Winter  too  much,  and  many  are  killed  outright.  Around 
Okanagan  Lake,  however,  things  are  different  as  the  large, 
deep  body  of  water  (70  miles  long)  tempers  the  climate, 

and  while  the  thermometer  dropped  to  25  degrees  (Fah. ) 
below  zero  around  Vernon,  it  only  reached  10  degrees  below 
at  Shorts  Point,  which,  is  15  miles  south  on  the  lakeside. 

Vernon,  B.  C.  A.  B. 


A  SINGLE  BERRY  OF  DIXON  STRAWBERRY.  EXACT  SIZE.  Fig.  273. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


T  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  But  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


THE  SHAPE  OF  A  ROAD. 

A  man  writing  from  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
sends  diagram  of  highway,  showing 
method  of  scraping  with  the  road  ma¬ 
chine,  and  asks  what  others  think  of  it. 
Twenty  years  ago  and  upwards  we  had 
highways  such  as  he  describes,  of  ample 
width  and  solidity  to  support  an  im¬ 
mense  traffic  from  Portland  to  the  back 
towns,  even  to  the  Mt.  Washington  range 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  road  machine 
was  then  brought  to  town,  and  our  broad, 
firm  roads  began  to  disappear ;  slice  after 
slice  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  road  on 
each  side  has  been  taken  off  and  heaped 
up,  a  soft  and  pulpy  mass,  on  a  too 
crowniner  roadway,  only  to  be  washed 
off  into  the  adjacent  lands.  This  process 
has  gone  on  until  our  roads  have  become 
reduced  in  width  in  many  places  nearly 
or  quite  one  half,  inconvenient  at  all 
times  for  light  vehicles  to  pass  one  an¬ 
other,  and  impossible  for  laden  teams 
with  any  reasonable  degree  of  comfort  or 
safety.  Our  highways  under  the  blight¬ 
ing  work  of  the  road  machine  have  be¬ 
come  narrow  and  conical  ridges  of  loose 
and  pulpy  earth,  rough,  gouged  and 
rutted,  and  kept  so  by  frequent  doses  of 
road  machine,  as  our  officials  in  the  town 
work  on  the  principle  that  “the  hair  of 
the  dog  is  a  cure  for  the  bite.” 
Let  your  correspondent  bestir  himself 
or  the  roads  there  will  become  as  they 
are  here.  This  is  as  sure  as  fate,  unless 
the  process  he  names  is  stopped.  I  may 
add  that  we  have  commenced  to  use  the 
King  road  drag  with  excellent  results, 
secured  at  very  little  expense.  The  road 
machine  must  go.  F.  p.  s. 

Standish,  Me. 

Referring  to  road  question  on  page  492, 
in  the  Road  Red  Book  of  New  York, 
is  the  following  on  that  subject:  “Atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  the  points  A.  A.,  known 
as  shoulders  of  the  road.  The  inspectors 


of  this  department  find  that  those  high¬ 
way  commissioners  who  are  most  success¬ 
ful  in  their  road  work  maintain  for  all 
roads  except  sand  roads  hard  points  at 
A.  A.,  which  are  never  loosened  up  if  it 
can  be  avoided  when  working  the  road.” 
I  suppose  the  road  workers  at  Penn  Yan 
have  put  a  second  ditch  or  shoulder  at 
the  points  A.  A.  It  seems  some  other 
word  than  shoulder  should  be  used  for 
the  points  A.  A. ;  the  very  common  error 
of  a  false  ditch  at  the  points  A.  A.  might 
then  be  avoided.  The  State  advises  not 
to  scrape  the  worn-out  soil  from  the 
ditches  into  the  road  again.  If  you  do 
not  scrape  too  much  at  a  time  I  find  it 
is  the  best  place  for  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  in  Summer.  The  great¬ 
est  wear  on  a  well-kept,  well-scraped 
dirt  road  is  the  one-horse  track. 
There  are  very  few  people  who  really 
drive  a  one-horse  rig  properly  (I  don’t)  ; 
the  horse  picks  out  the  softest  spot  in  the 
road,  and  in  a  week  or  so  after  scraping 
there  is  a  small  depression  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  from  the  ons-horse  travel. 
Sand  scraped  into  this  in  dry  weather  is 
as  good  almost  as  dry  loam,  as  the  horse 
will  soon  wear  a  track  there  again,  and 
most  of  it  will  blow  away.  Some  road 
workers  seem  afraid  to  scrape  the  sand 
from  the  sides  on  to  a  hard  loamed  cen¬ 
ter,  thinking  the  two  materials  will  mix, 
and  so  spoil  the  road.  After  the  ground 
has  settled  in  the  Spring  the  sand  and 
loam  will  not  mix  enough  to  hurt  It. 
It  is  better  for  the  sand  to  blow  away  than 


the  loam,  which  has  been  put  there  to 
stay.  It  is  almost  forbidden  to  scrape  sod 
into  the  road.  It  seems  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  rid  of  it  to  scrape  a  little  into 
the  road  at  a  time.  Within  a  week  scrape 
that  sod  into  another  position ;  in  most 
cases  it  will  dry  up  and  disappear.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  getting  the  middle  of 
the  road  too  high ;  occasionally  reverse  the 
scraper  and  scrape  from  the  center  out. 

GEO.  PROSSER. 


“  Land  Plaster  ”  and  Lime. 

II.  D.  J.,  Summit,  N.  J. — Will  land  plaster 
take  the  place  of  lime  to  sweeten  the  soil? 

Ans. — No.  The  land  plaster  is  sulphate 
of  lime  while  what  we  call  “lime”  is  a 
carbonate.  This  “sweetening”  results 
from  a  chemical  action  in  the  soil  which 
the  lime  carries  on  quickly  but  which 
plaster  does  slowly,  if  at  all. 

Soap  Material  as  Fertilizer. 

J.  C.  L.,  Louisville,  Oa. — I  have  consider¬ 
able  potash,  such  as  Is  used  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  world  for  making  soap.  Can  this  he 
used  as  a  fertilizer?  If  so,  how  can  it  he 
used? 

Ans. — Be  sure  this  “potash”  is  not 
caustic  soda.  The  latter  will  be  of  no 
use  to  plants.  The  best  way  to  use  the 
potash  lye  is  to  dissolve  it  in  water  and 
sprinkle  the  liquid  over  coal  ashes  or 
coarse  dry  dirt.  When  this  has  absorbed 
the  liquid  and  dried  it  can  be  applied 
like  any  fertilizer. 

Cement  on  a  Tar  Walk. 

E.  J.  L.,  Hazardville,  Conn. — What  Is  the 
advisability  of  putting  two  inches  of  cement 
on  top  of  a  tar  walk?  It  is  somewhat  cracked 
but  the  foundation  is  all  right.  Would  It  be 
put  on  in  small  blocks,  say  about  one-fourth 
inch  between  blocks?  Would  the  frost  heave 
It  up? 

Ans. — If  the  foundation  is  sound  you 
could  cover  this  walk  with  a  coating  of 
cemc-nt  by  blocking  or  checking  as  the 
question  suggests.  The  danger,  however, 
would  be  more  or  less  lifting  by  frost  of 
the  old  tar  walk,  and  there  being  no 
checks  in  the  old  walk  the  lift  in  the  walk 
would  not  correspond,  or  might  not  corre¬ 
spond,  to  the  cljeck  in  the  cement.  In 
such  a  case  these  two-inch  cement  blocks 
would  most  certainly  break  anew,  the  two 
inches  of  cement  would  last  and  be  per¬ 
manent  if  this  foundation  did  not  move. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  much  safer 
to  run  less  risk  and  put  down  at  least 
three  inches  of  cement  and  sand  on  this 
tar  walk,  checking  as  suggested.  A  little 
clear,  dry  cement  scattered  over  the  walk 
and  then  moistened  with  a  sprinkling  pot 
just  before  putting  on  the  finish  coat 
would  help  to  make  a  better  union,  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  it  will  not  be  complete, 
as  between  cement  foundation  work  and 
a  surface  of  this  sort.  In  using  cement 
in  this  way  if  one  will  just  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  and  understand  that  this  two  inches 
in  thickness,  more  or  less,  is  nothing  but 
a  slab  of  stone,  and  then  mentally  figure 
out  in  his  mind  how  much  such  a  thin 
slab  would  stand  laid  independent  he  will 
pretty  nearly  have  this  whole  question 
solved.  H-  E-  C00K- 

THE  VAN  DEMAN  QUINCE. 

In  his  comments  on  the  Van  Deman  and 
Borgeat  quinces,  page  508,  Mr.  Van  Deman 
hardly  does  justice  to  his  namesake.  I  have 
both  these  varieties  on  my  place.  The  fruit 
of  the  Borgeat  is  of  good  size,  and  in  shape 
considerably  like  a  Bartlett  pear.  The  Van 
Deman  is  large  (one  of  my  specimens  last 
year  weighed  18  ounces),  almost  perfectly 
round,  and  of  a  fine  rich  color.  In  beauty  of 
form,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Borgeat  is  not  com¬ 
parable  to  it.  My  Van  Deman  tree  last  sea¬ 
son,  with  its  fruit  hanging  from  the  branches 
like  immense  oranges,  was  indeed  a  superb 
sight.  In  fruit  trees  I  have  seen  nothing 
handsomer.  .  d. 

Madisonville,  0. 

“Sam,  what  would  you  do  if  you  had 
a  million  dollars?”  “Fo’  de  Lawd’s 
sake !  I’m  sho’  I  dunno  wot  I’d  do  ef 
I  had  a  million  dollars;  but  I  know  wot  I 
do  ef  I  had  two  dollars.  I’ve  bin  waitin’ 
two  yeahs  ter  git  married.” — Judge. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


ALFALFA 


—Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  andFRKE 
directions  “23”  on  growing. 


J,  E,  Wing  &  Bros.,  Box  23, 


Meehnniesburg,  0. 
or  Eutaw,  Ala* 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE. 

(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER.) 

Take  Advantage  of  the  High  Price  of 
Wheat,  and  Insure  a  Bountiful  Crop 
by  Using  Basic  Slag  Phosphate. 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Seeding  Down  to  Grass,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  and  All  Fall  Sown  Grains. 

Unequalled  for  Fruit  Trees,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Pasture 

Lands. 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  does  not  revert  or  go  back  to  insoluble  forms. 
BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  is  not  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  heavy  rains. 
It  sweetens  sour  soils  and  makes  them  productive. 

It  is  very  available.  The  plants  can  use  it  all. 

It  makes  plump  Wheat,  and  an  abundance  of  Straw. 

It  permanently  enriches  the  Land.  It  produces  delicious  Fruits. 

It  makes  available  the  Plant  Food  already  in  the  Soil.  Drills  Perfectly. 


THE  PRICE  IS  LOW. 


Says  Bulletin  68  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  (pages  28  and  29) : 
“SLAG  PHOSPHATE  produced  A  GREATER  YIELD  and  at  LESS  COST 
than  the  average  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  plots  and  hone  meal  plots.” 
This  test  included  THREE  CORN  CROPS,  ONE  WHEAT  CROP,  and  ONE 
GRASS  CROP. 

Says  DR.  H.  J.  WHEELER,  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station,  in  Bulletin  No.  114  :  “BASIC  SLAG  MEAL  has  proved  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  TO  BE  A  HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  PHOSPHATIC  MANURE.  Its  relative 
efficiency  has  been  particularly  high  where  those  plants  have  been  grown 
which  are  helped  by  liming.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
it  CONTAINS  FAR  MORE  LIME  THAN  BONE  MEAL  AND  FLOATS.” 


Our  Booklet,  “A  Remarkable  Fertilizer,  Basic  Slag  and  Its  Uses,”  is  sent  free  If  you 

mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  COE-MOHTIMEH  OO. 

Special  Importers  of  Basic  Slag,  Nitrate  of  Soda  aud  Potash  Salts. 

Sole  United  States  Agents  for  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Manufacturers  of 
E.  FRANK  COE  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands. 

24  Stone  Street,  IXTow  Yorlt  City. 


Peach 

Baskets 

2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 14  and 
16-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 


Berry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates,  etc. 


Write  for  PRICES  and  CATALOGUE. 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
ESTABLISHED  1884. 


PORTO  RICAN  STRAW  HATS 

Equal  Panamas  usually  sold  for  $5  j  AQ  ftH 
aud  $10.  May  be  fashioned  in  any  y  JJ 

shape.  No  duty  or  extra  charge.  _  )  ^ 

Send  P.  O.  Money  Order,  with  size  wanted  to 

P.  R.  STRAW  HAT  CO  ■  uokto  Yucb. 

References— Mayor  and  Postmaster  of  Mayaguez. 


Innn  nnn  celery  and  cabhage 

■  UUUiUUU  PLANTS  only  $5.00  for  5,000. 
List  Free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


CELERY  and  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  $1  per  1,000;  500,  70c.— Four  million  stalky 
plants.  Fine  large  roots.  Plants  taken  up  with  forks 
to  preserve  all  the  roots  on  each  plant.  A  customer 
who  ordered  40,000  plants  last  year  wrote:  “The 
plants  you  sent  me  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw  come 
into  this  place.”  Celery— Golden  Self-Bleaching 
(French  Seed),  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant 
Pascal,  and  Golden  Heart.  Cabbage— Danish  Ballhead. 
Surehead,  Flat  Dutch.  F.  W.  Rochelle,  Chester,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLANTSiS” ’dSKSS  "  p" 

F.  M.  FATTINGTON,  Scipioville,  New  York. 


Innn  nnn  Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants. 

■  UUUiUUU  Send  for  Price  List. 
CALEB  HOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


rno  C  A|  C— 3.000  bushels  Crimson  Clover 
rUlf  vALC  Seed,  $4.50  bushel.  Address 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


Clll  I  PROD  1908  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
TULL  bnur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


new  and  old,  and  the  best 
methods  of  plinting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 

Dreer’s 

Mid-Summer  Catalog 

Also  describes  and  prices  the  best 
strains  of  Celery,  Cabbage  and  other 
vegetable  plants. 

A  select  list  of  the  best  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  decorative  plants. 

Seeds  of  old-fashioned  Hardy 
Perennials  and  other  flowers  for 
summer  sowing. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  and  please 
mention  this  magazine—  FREE. 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1908. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


APPLE  TREES 


JXrOTHING  BUT  APPLES 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


190?. 
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CAUSES  0F(4  CLOVER  SICKNESS 

O.  M.,  Ilopedale ,  Mass. — What  is  your  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  question  of  “clover  sickness,”  its 
cause  and  means  of  prevention?  How  often 
should  clover  occur  In  the  rotation  of  crops? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  heard  two  sorts  of 
reasons  given  for  “clover  sickness.”  By 
this  is  meant  a  general  failure  of  clover 
to  thrive  after  growing  successfully  for 
some  years.  One  reason  is  that  the  soil 
is  out  of  order.  Applications  of  lime  or 
wood  ashes  often  “bring  in”  clover  so  it 
is  argued  that  land  becomes  sour  so  that 
the  bacteria  which  work  upon  clover  do 
not  thrive.  Another  argument  is  that 
some  soils  are  lacking  in  available  potash. 
We  have  also  heard  it  claimed  that  the 
clover  roots  open  the  soil  too  much  and 
that  a  change  of  crop  is  needed  in  order 
to  compact  the  soil  once  more.  The  other 
reason  is  based  upon  the  new  theory  of 
bacterial  action.  It  is  said  that  Red  clover 
requires  a  special  bacteria.  After  some 
years  of  cultivation  in  rich  soils  these 
bacteria  become  too  feeble  to  do  the  work. 
By  introducing  stronger  bacteria,  either 
in  soil  from  another  field'  or  by  inoculat¬ 
ing  the  seed,  the  remedy  is  found.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  where  this  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  tried. 

Lime  Often  Causes  It. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  cause 
for  the  disease  known  as  “clover  sick¬ 
ness.”  Time  was  when  if  a  cow  was  out 
of  order  for  any  reason  whatever,  she 
had  hollow  horn,  and  the  remedy  was  to 
split  the  end  of  her  tail.  If  the  soil  gets 
out  of  condition  for  any  reason  whatever 
so  that  clover  does  not  grow,  then  we 
call  it  clover  sickness.  The  most  common 
cause  of  clover  sickness  is  probably  de¬ 
ficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil.  On  many 
farms  where  clover  has  been  a  shy  grow¬ 
er  I  have  found  that  by  a  liberal  use  of 
hard-wood  ashes,  the  difficulty  has  been 
overcome  and  the  clover  sickness  re¬ 
moved.  Frequently  by  continued  crop¬ 
ping  the  soil  becomes  deficient  in  humus 
and  in  available  plant  food,  and  clover 
will  not  thrive  under  these  conditions. 
Clover  is  not  a  crop  for  run-down  soils, 
but  it  is  a  crop  which  thrives  only  when 
well  fed  and  well  cared  for.  Inoculation 
of  the  soil  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
in  a  country  where  clover  has  not  been 
grown.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  farm 
in  New  England  where  inoculation  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  growth 
of  clover.  As  a  practical  means,  then,  of 
overcoming  clover  sickness  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  a  general  improving  of  soil  con¬ 
ditions,  the  use  of  ashes  and  of  farm  ma¬ 
nures,  possibly  of  lime,  if  the  soil  is 
strongly  acid,  underdrainage  if  the  soil  is 
wet,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  are 
but  few  soils  which  will  not  respond  if 
given  this  treatment.  L.  A.  Clinton. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

Opinions  From  a  Clover  Country. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  with 
what  is  known  as  clover  sickness,  and 
hence  my  suggestions  would  be  of  little 
value.  While  in  Europe  15  years  ago  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  Sir  John  B.  Lawes, 
who  admitted  that  notwithstanding  his 
long  experience  he  was  utterly  at  sea. 
He  found  it  impossible  to  grow  clover 
except  in  rotation  on  any  part  of  his  farm, 
with  the  exception  of  one  part  of  his 
lawn,  which  had  been  an  old  garden, 
heavily  manured,  for  a  great  many  years. 
On  this  he  grew  Mammoth  clover  year 
after  year  with  only  an  occasional  re¬ 
sowing.  I  talked  with  Professor  Wallace, 
of  Edinburg  University,  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  attributed  the  failure  of  clover  to 
eel  worms.  I  found  in  Ireland  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  grow  common  Red 
clover  except  in  a  six  or  seven-year  rota¬ 
tion,  but  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
growing  Alsike.  When  the  acid  soil  the¬ 
ory  came  up  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  prob¬ 
able  solution  of  the  question.  Two  years 
ago  I  visited  my  old  home  in  Westmore¬ 
land  County,  Pa.,  where  in  my  boyhood 
days  Red  clover  grew  luxuriantly  every¬ 
where.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
find  very  little  of  it  except  on  dairy  farms 
where  steer  feeding  was  practiced,  or 


the  land  heavily  manured  in  some  way; 
while  I  found  Alsike  the  common  clover 
grown  almost  everywhere.  I  inquired  as 
to  the  practice  of  the  farmers,  and  they 
told  me  that  they  sowed  the  seed  half  and 
half,  but  the  Red  clover  did  not  seem  to 
thrive.  I  came  through  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio  by  daylight,  and  found 
the  same  condition  of  things  as  far  west 
as  Mansfield,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip 
of  very  rich  bottom  land  near  Wooster. 
I  visited  Mr.  Carpenter’s  Short-horn 
farm  near  Mansfield,  and  found  that  he 
grew  both  Red  clover  and  Alfalfa  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  lands  kept  rich  by  a  constant 
application  of  manure.  This  has  some¬ 
what  shaken  my  faith  in  the  theory  that 
the  bacteria  which  enable  clover  to  obtain 
nitrogen  from  the  air  cannot  thrive  in  an 
acid  soil.  If  those  lands  in  Pennsylvania 
refuse  to  grow  clover  because  of  acidity, 
why  should  Alsike  clover  thrive  where 
the  Red  refuses  to  grow  ?  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  as  yet  got  hold  of 
the  bottom  facts.  In  Iowa  clover  will 
grow  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  pro¬ 
vided  the  seed  is  germinable  and  it  has 
the  proper  amount  of  heat  and  moisture. 
I  think  the  time  will  come,  however,  when 
we  can  grow  clover  only  in  rotation,  as 
in  Europe.  On  my  own  farms  I  haye 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  growing  it. 
For  10  or  12  years  I  grew  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Timothy  and  Orchard  grass  as 
a  meadow ;  and  there  are  Blue  grass  pas¬ 
tures  in  which  Blue  grass  and  White 
clover  have  thrived  together  for  40  years. 

Iowa.  HENRY  WALLACE. 


RUST  IN  A  HOT  WATER  BOILER. 

During  our  many  years’  experience  we 
have  found  that  by  thoroughly  covering 
the  surface  with  linseed  oil,  the  heater 
will  be  protected  from  rust,  and  be  in 
good  condition  again  in  the  Fall,  when 
readv  to  fire  up.  Of  course,  where  cel¬ 
lars  are  dry  such  care  is  not  required. 

DETROIT  HEATING  AND  LIGHTING  CO. 

If  this  heater  be  left  full  of  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  there  will  be  very  small 
likelihood  of  any  rust  forming,  as  oxida¬ 
tion  takes  place  slowly  when  the  surfaces 
are  covered  with  water.  We  have  always 
advised  the  filling  up  of  steam  or  hot 
water  heater  with  water  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  to  prevent  rust.  This  will  cause 
more  or  less  sweating  of  the  boiler  during 
this  time,  but  if  a  small  fire  is  kindled 
occasionally  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  boiler  in  very  excellent  condition. 
We  know  of  no  preparation  to  put  on  the 
inside  of  a  boiler  for  stopping  of  rust. 

KEWANEE  BOILER  COMPANY. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Finding  Water  With  Divining  Rod  — 
,’hat  is  the  success  and  accuracy  of  finding 
ater  with  a  crotch  stick?  Will  some  one 
ho  has  experience  reply?  A-  d.  c. 


Painting  Sii.o  With  Coal  Tar. — I  would 
ke  to  hear  the  experience  of  those  (if  there 
•e  sucli)  who  have  painted  the  inside  of  their 
Ios  with  coal  tar?  It  is  claimed  to  he  a 
reat  preservative  and  I  do  not  douht  that  it 
ould  benefit  the  silo,  but  the  question  with 
,e  is  whether  it  will  taint  the  fodder  or  not. 

Of  »n  fPon/I  P'A  "NI  T  T  A •  *T  •  T. 


A  Heating  Problem. — I  am  soon  to  build 
a  new  farmhouse  and  want  advice.  I  want 
some  of  the  modern  improvements  and  am 
cramped  for  means,  so  must  save  at  all  points. 
Will  those  who  know  tell  me  how  to  furnish 
heat  and  water  in  the  cheapest  successful 
wav?  1  can  arrange  for  bath  room  and 
closet  in  cellar,  but  have  no  steam  for  heat; 
would  have  to  elevate  water  to  tank  on  tower 
or  in  garret,  or  have  air  pressure  from  ce  - 
lar.  Which  is  most  satisfactory?  Water  will 
have  to  be  pumped  from  well ;  it  is  plentiful, 
25  feet  or  less  below  surface.  All  farmhouses 
in  this  section  have  open  fireplaces  or  heat¬ 
ers.  Pine  wood  is  worth  $3  per  cord  In 
eight-foot  lengths;  soft  coal  $7.50  per  ton, 
and  hard  coal  $8.25  per  ton.  Heaters  are 
not  liked  by  those  who  can  have  open  fires. 
There  are  no  hot-water  or  steam  heaters  and 
It  might  involve  a  lot  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense  to  install  either  of  them,  as  no  plumb- 
ers  are  accessible.  s- 

North  Carolina. 


Concrete  Fence  Posts. — We  are  about  to 
erect  a  wire  fence  200  rods  in  one  pull  on  a 
square,  and  would  like  your  advice  as  to  the 
best  kind  of  corner  posts,  stone,  cement  or 
concrete,  and  what  size  and  what  depth  In 
ground  to  stand  the  strain  without  moving. 
Good  gravel,  sand  or  stone  are  all  close  at 
hand.  What  would  be  the  probable  cost  of 
such  posts  by  doing  the  work  ourselves,  our 
work,  not  contract?.  Q-  a.  c. 

Water  Pipes. — I  had  seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  iron  pipe  for  water  on  a  Hudson 
River  farm  ;  almost  constant  annoyance  from 
rust.  I  had  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  it  coated  with  tar.  I  had  iron  pipe  in  the 
city  fill  up  almost  solid  with  rust,  so  that 
water  could  hardly  be  forced  through  it.  Much 
of  the  liability  to  rust  in  piping,  wire  fencing 
and  nails  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  metal 
used  is  steel  instead  of  iron.  I  wouldn’t  put 
shingles  on  with  wire  nails  if  the  nails  were 
given  me.  Steel  boilers  for  kitchen  ranges 
can  be  bought  much  cheaper  than  iron  ones. 
The  exact  figures  can  be  ascertained  from 
houses  that  furnish  plumbers’  supplies.  Steel 
boilers  are  not  as  durable  as  the  others. 
I  would  use  heavy  lead  pipe  for  the  farm 
and  allow  the  water  to  run  freely  if  possible. 
If  it  is  lime  water  there  is  no  danger  from 
lead  poisoning.  In  nine-tenths  of  all  city 
homes  the  plumbing  or  piping  is  lead  and  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  poisoning,  though  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  always  think  of  the  possible  dan¬ 
ger  and  try  to  let  the  water  run  some.  How 
would  it  do  to  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned 
bored  logs?  They  would  last  for  generations 
and  we  would  drink  fearlessly.  j.  y.  p. 


REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 


The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 


J0THAM  P.  ALLDS,  . 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER, 
S.  P.  FRANCH0T,  .  . 
S.  PERCY  HOOKER,  . 
JOHN  RAINES,  .  .  . 
SANFORD  W.  SMITH, 
WM.  J.  TULLY,  .  . 
HORACE  WHITE,  .  . 
BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  . 
JOSEPH  ACKR0YD  . 
FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  . 


.  .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
.  .  .  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
.  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Corning,  N.  Y, 

.  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

.  .  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


CRAIN  DRILL 


The  YORK  FORCE  FEEI>  DRILL  combines 
lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  ol  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  Fully 

regulates  Guaranteed 

quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  GOLD 
MEDAL 
St.  Louis 
World's 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  700  lbs. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  catalogue, 

THE  HENCH  &  D  ROM  GOLD  CO. 

Mfrs.,  York,  I*a.  BADK  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Sawa 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LilO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa, 


ui^n  DRILLING  & 

IV  611  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.. TIFFIN;,  OHIO. 

RTF  T  Y  DRILLING 

TT  l/LL machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheelsoron  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


SMALL  THRESHERS 

bors^  Thresh 

and  clean  perfectly.  No  waiting  or  feeding  big  crows. 
Silos.  Cutters.  Powers,  Manure  Spreaders.  Catalog  freo. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY.  Box  1  1 ,  Coblesklll.  N.  Y. 


Live 
Harness 

Don’t  allow  your 
harness  to  dry  up 
and  die.  Once 
thishappens it  can 
never  be  remedied. 

Save  the  harness,  save 
expense,  prevent  accidents  by  using 

EUREKA 

Harness 

Nourishes  the  leather  and  keeps  it 
soft  and  strong.  Preserves  the  grain- 
fibre.  Makes  leather  proof  against  all 
weathers.  Gives  best  tanner’s  finish. 

Boston  Co&ch  Axle  Oil 

smoothes  the  way  to  good  wheel- 
action.  Better  and  cheaper  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lightens  the  load — eases  the  road. 

Sold  everywhere — All  Sizes. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


Great  Binder  Twine  Offer. 

If  you  have  any  use  for  binder  twine  this 
season,  don’t  fail  to  write  us  and  get  our  great 
binder  twine  offer  before  buying  elsewhere. 

We  have  binder  twine  stored  in  warehouses  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  so  we  can  get  the 
twine  to  you  in  j  ust  a  day  or  two  after  we  receive 
your  order.  We  have  a  special  price  and  a  most 
extraordinary  binder  twine  offer  we  want  you  to 
be  sure  to  receive  before  you  buy  a  pound  of 
twine. 

Write  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  simply 
say,  ”  Mail  me  your  binder  twine  offer,”  and  our 
great  twine  offer  will  be  sent  you  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  at  once,  together  with  a  price  quotation 
that  will  mean  a  great  saving,  protection  and 
assurance  to  you. 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO..  Chicago. 


DURABLE 
WEATHER-PROOF 
FIRE-RESISTING 

OUTLASTS  METAL  AND  SHINCLES, 
COSTS  LESS 

CONTAINS  NO  TAR.  . 
PAPER  OR  RUBBER  ^ 


WILL  NOT 
CRACK. 
MELT  OR 
ROT 


aP 
ror 


a 


The 
genuine 
original 
prepared 
i ling  has 


♦  roofing 
ne  name 


RUBEROID 

stamped  on  under  side 
every  lour  feet 


,<?-  WRITE  FOR  PRICE8  ANO  SAMPLES 
v”  - 

TheStandard  PalntCompany 

jT  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Branches :  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Atlanta 


COVERED  WITH 

Carey's  Roofing 


p  Barn  on 
Charles  Lexow’s  Farnl 
Mitchell,  Illinois. 


The  CAREY  Idea:  ONE  Roof  is  Enough 

DON’T  YOU  THINK  one  roof  ought  to  be  enough  for  any  building? 

Charles  Lexow,  of  Mitchell,  Ills.,  recently  became  a  convert  to  this 
Carey  Idea.  In  20  years  or  so,  doubtless  he  will  pay  the  sort  of  tribute  to 
Carey’s  Roofing  that  H.  L.  Bonta,  of  Harrodsburg,  Mercer  Co.,  Ky.,  does, 
when  he  wrote  us,  April  23rd  last : — “Some  15  or  18  years  ago,  I  bought  Carey's 
Roofing  to  cover  a  large  bam.  The  Roofing  is  still  doing  good  service.” 


CAREY’S 


FLEXIBLE 

CEMENT 


ROOFING 


is  fire-resisting,  wind  and  waterproof;  will  not  Rot,  Rust,  Melt,  Break  or  Dry  Out.  It  is 
equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces;  is  easily  laid  on  new  buildings  or  over  leaky 
shingles  or  metal  roofs,  with  but  knife  and  hammer  as  tools. 

CAREY’S  ROOFING-  is  composed  of  the  highest  grade  of  woolen  felt  of  our  own  manu¬ 
facture,  strong  East  Indian  burlap  and  our  own  highly  tempered  asphalt  cementcompound, 
all  compressed  into  compact,  always  flexible  sheets.  The  Carey  Patent  Lap  covers  and 
permanently  protects  nail-heads. 

Sold  and  shipped  direct  from  our  warehouses,  conveniently 
—  “  ‘  HOOF-BOOK— both  FILES'. 


located.  Write  for  Sample  and  our 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.,  42  Wayne 


Avenue,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


TT»IOa 

YOUR  BUILDINGS,! 

w  i  i  h  1 

SeaGreenl 

PurpleSlatei 

^ 

Lamta  F ormver—Mo  Painting— Mo  Repairs — Mo  Exnenme 

Affords  spark  and  fire  protection  and  pure  cistern  water.  Reduces 
insurance  rates.  The  only  roofing  known  that  will  outwear  any 
building.  Costs  little  more  than  shortlived  roofing 

Write  today  for  our  free  book,  “ROOFS.” 

}  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.,  Box  1 0  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 

“VERMONT” 

In  time  of  need  “  The  Vermont”  Gasoline  Engines 
are  always  ready.  They  need  no  adjustment.  3  to 
16  horse  power,  mounted  or  stationary,  for  farm, 
factory  and  shop  use.  Write  for  catalogue  E.G., 
describing  the  most  reliable  engine  made. 

STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  GO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  have  a  few  new  Fairbanks  Engines 
at  a  bargain.  Ask  for  description. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Seedsmen’s  Convention — The 
twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  was 
recently  held  in  New  York  City.  Being 
generally  ver-  prosperous  citizens,  the 
seedsmen  foregathered  at  one  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  uptown  hotels  and  for  three  days, 
with  intermissions  for  stately  banquets, 
discussed  government  free  seed  distribu¬ 
tion,  transportation  problems,  advertising 
features  and  catalogue  making.  1  lie 
questions  of  actual  seed  production  and 
handling  were  very  lightly  touched  upon, 
about  the  only  papers  on  these  important 
subjects  being  contributed  by  non-com¬ 
mercial  government  experts.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  modern  seedsmen  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  seeds.  They  are  merchants  only 
and  replenish  their  stocks  through  elab¬ 
orate  systems  of  contracts  with  growers 
and  dealers  throughout  the  world.  While 
meeting  at  conventions  on  the  common 
ground  of  the  advancement  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  they  are  chary  of  giving  out  details 
of  their  operations.  American  seedsmen 
are,  with  rare  exceptions,  highly  intelli¬ 
gent,  energetic  and  honorable  men,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  difficult  but  necessary  and 
interesting  occupation.  The  successful 
seedsman  is  usually  an  individual  of  va¬ 
ried  attainments  and  keen  discrimination, 
in  touch  with  growers  and  planters  of 
seeds  in  every  imaginable  locality,  near 
and  distant,  and  watchful  of  the  effects 
of  all  conceivable  variations  of  soil  and 
climate  as  they  affect  the  production  and 
quality  of  the  commodities  in  which  he 
deals.  He  must  plan  far  ahead  and  be 
able  to  meet  all  contingencies  of  seed 
shortage  as  well  as  overproduction.  That 
(he  American  seed  business  is,  on  the 
whole,  exceedingly  well  managed  is  evi¬ 
dent  by  its  enormous  expansion  and  the 
confidence  it  retains  among  planters  to 
whom  reliable  seeds  are  almost  the  first 
necessity  of  existence.  May  it  long  live 
and  prosper. 

The  California  Seed  Boom. — The  cli¬ 
mate  of  California  has  so  shown  its  fit¬ 
ness  for  seed  production  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  her  growers  is  so  keen  that  Cali¬ 
fornia-grown  seeds,  both  flower  and  vege¬ 
table,  in  great  variety  bid  fair  to  displace 
the  products  of  other  portions  of  the 
world.  Many  kinds  are  so  plentifully 
produced  that  they  find  their  way  into 
the  most  distant  markets,  to  the  exclusion 
of  home  products.  “California-grown” 
has  taken  the  place  of  “northern-grown 
as  an  advertising  catchword  and  by  sheer 
insistence  is  made  to  imply  special  merit 
in  the  mind  of  the  casual  buyer.  Plant¬ 
ers,  however,  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
any  obvious  superiority  of  Pacific  coast 
seeds  over  those  of  home  production  lies 
in  the  special  skill  and  care  of  the  grower 
and  not  in  the  locality.  Comparative 
trials  often  show  that  California  seeds 
have  a  tendency  to  rapid  deterioration  of 
type,  possibly  because  the  stimulating  cli¬ 
mate  favors  too  heavy  setting,  causing 
loss  of  vitality  in  individual  seeds.  In 
practice  it  is  becoming  evident  that  to 
keep  up  the  high  grades  needed  by  com¬ 
mercial  gardeners  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  growing  the  stock  seeds  of  many 
varieties  here  in  the  East  under  normal 
conditions,  but  careful  supervision,  and 
from  these  revitalized  seeds  produce  the 
commercial  seed  crop  in  California.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  all  varieties,  espe¬ 
cially  such  heat-loving  legumes  as  the 
Lima  bean,  which  is  at  home  under  the 
cloudless  skies  and  ardent  sun  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  yields  far  better  than  with  us. 
The  “northern-grown”  idea  has  nearly 
passed.  Except  that  some  inclination  to 
early  maturity  is  favored  by  seed  growing 
in  high  latitudes  there  appeared  nothing 
to  justify  the  great  claims  made.  When 
economic  and  climatic  conditions  do  not 


forbid  seeds  are  best  grown  where  the 
subsequent  crop  is  to  be  produced. 

The  Best  Camassia — The  quamash,  or 
Camassia  is  one  of  the  hated  poison  plants 
or  loco  weeds  of  the  western  plains,  caus¬ 
ing  a  considerable  loss  of  sheep  on  many 
of  the  ranges,  but  it  is  in  no  other  way 
detrimental  to  human  kind  and  is  really 
a  pretty  bulbous  plant,  the  nearest  Amer¬ 
ican  ally  of  the  old  world  Scillas  and 
Hyacinths.  The  bulbs  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  mucilage  that  is  converted 
into  edible  material  by  long  baking  and 
have  been  for  ages  a  fairly  important  ar¬ 
ticle  of  diet  among  western  Indians. 
Four  or  five  species  are  already  recog-1 
nized  by  botailists  and  it  is  likely  the 
genus  will  he  taken  in  hand  some  time 
by  a  scientific  enthusiast  and  broken  up 
into  many  more.  Their  range  is  from 
Texas  to  British  America,  everywhere  in 
the  Rocky  mountain  region,  one  coming 
east  almost  to  Pennsylvania.  Camassias 


CAMASSIA  CUSICKI.  MUCH  REDUCED  IN 
SIZE.  Fig.  274. 

have  found  their  way  into  cultivation 
within  the  last  20  years  and  are  generally 
offered  by  all  bulb  dealers.  The  most 
common  species,  or  rather  type,  is  C. 
esculenta,  growing  about  15  inches  high, 
with  dark  purple  flowers  in  a  neat  spike. 
It  is  cheap,  hardy  and  abundant,  but  bet¬ 
ter  kinds  are  C.  Cusicki,  of  which  a  flow¬ 
er  spike,  much  reduced  in  size,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  274,  and  C.  Leichtlini,  the  tallest 
and  largest  flowered  of  all.  Cusicki  has 
a  large,  solid  bulb  and  quite  broad  and 
decorative  foliage.  It  blooms  in  early 
May,  the  spike  growing  two  feet  high,  and 
bearing  nearly  a  hundred  flowers,  which 
open  in  long  succession.  They  are  more 
than  an  inch  across  and  of  a  pleasing- 
pale  porcelain  blue  color.  Leichtlini  has 
darker,  narrow,  upright  leaves  and  the 
spike  often  exceeds  three  feet  in  height. 
The  type  has  cream-white  flowers,  over 
two  inches  in  diameter,  but  there  are  va¬ 
rieties  with  even  larger  rich  blue-purple 
blooms.  Some  authorities  claim  the  col¬ 
ored  ones  are  not  true  Leichtlini,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  the  most 
showy  of  the  genus.  We  are  told  a  west¬ 
ern  plant  breeder  is  concentrating  his  ex¬ 
ertions  on  the  purple  forms  of  Leichtlini 


and  is  expecting  to  produce  something 
startling  in  the  way  of  new  varieties.  Ca¬ 
massias  are  susceptible  to  variation  under 
cultivation  and  some  good  seedlings  of 
varied  colors  have  already  been  raised 
abroad  and  in  this  country.  Both  C. 
Cusicki  and  C.  Leichtlini  are  hardy  and 
long-lived  plants.  Bulbs  planted  seven 
years  ago  on  the  Rural  Grounds  increase 
in  vigor  and  throw  up  better  flower  spikes 
each  succeeding  year.  They  are  planted 
in  ordinary  soil  in  light  shade  and  receive 
absolutely  no  care  with  the  exception  of 
a  mulch  of  old  manure  each  Winter.  1  hey 
look  best  against  a  background  of  shrubs. 

_  w.  v.  f. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Corn. 

./.  Tt.  G.,  Edinburg,  Va. — I  have  10  acres 
in  corn  that  I  want  to  use  for  corn  another 
year.  I  have  thought  to  sow  in  Crimson 
clover  at  last  cultivation,  about  July  20,  cover 
lightly  with  a  light  10-tooth  hand-made  culti¬ 
vator,  going  one  round  to  each  row.  Land 
is  good  clover  and  Timothy  sod ;  has  been 
well  cultivated.  Which  is  preferable,  Crim¬ 
son  clover  or  Hairy  vetch?  By  sowing  in 
July,  will  the  Crimson  clover  be  large  enough 
to  mow  by  May  10.  or  will  it  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  turn  the  whole  crop  under?  I  shall 
want  the  field  for  corn  for  several  years. 

Ans. — From  our  own  experience  we 

should  use  the  Crimson  clover;  12  pounds 
to  the  acre  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn.  With  such  culture  we  think  the 
Crimson  will  give  better  results  than 
vetch.  The  Crimson  ought  to  be  large 
enough,  in  your  section,  by  May  10  to 
give  good  hay.  With  us  the  question  of 
mowing  or  plowing  clover  would  depend 
on  our  need  for  hay.  If  we  could  get 
along  without  it  we  should  plow  the 
clover  under.  By  doing  this  year  after 
year  and  using  some  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  as  fertilizer,  we  could  raise 
good  corn  crops  for  several  years. 


July  20, 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
—  a  facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

L- - You  take  no  chances.  We 

•;"--'.vr.-.;:v.v.v;-'----'l  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Ber.ton  Harbor,  Mich. 

r  Save  Your  Trees 

Kill  San  Jose  Scale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S. Dept. of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 
()righia^^hdter^t4j^NJhjontJ5^^^hiladelj}hia^ 


Use  Fairmount  Brand 

Concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture 

To  one  gallon  add  49  gallons  of  water 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Only  makers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory, 

N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pc. 


Caldwell  Tanks,  Towers 
and  Wind  Mills 

solve  your  water  supply  troubles  perman 
ently.  Outfit  enormously  strong  ami  durable’ 
lasting  a  lifetime  without  repairs  and  provid" 
in g  abundant  water  at  high  pressure  for  all 
purposes.  Plenty  of  outfits  giving  this  Her 
vice  right  around  yon.  Illustrated  catalogue 
for  the  asking. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  COM  Louisville,  Ky. 

(S.,r)  Towers 
Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


1907 —  (potato  digger, 


PATENT 
APPLIED  FOR 


If  you’re 
going  to  buy 
a  digger  you 
want  the  best 
digger  built.  We’re  going  to  help 
you  get  it  and  prove  to  you  that  it 
is  the  best  before  you  buy  it. 

We  propose  to  ship  you  one  of 
our  1907  O.  K.  Potato  Diggers  and 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  test  it 
thoroughly  on  your  own  farm. 

See  for  yourself  just  what  it 
will  do  for  you. 

If  it  backs  up  our  claims  it  is 
certainly  ahead  of  any  other  dig¬ 
ger  ever  devised. 

Will  You  Try  It?  Write  today 
for  full  information  and  our  free 
trial  plai\— don’t  close  a  deal 
for  anybody’s  digger  until  you 
give  the  O.  K.  a  trial. 


D.  Y.  HALLQCK 

&  SONS, 

Box  812,  York,  Pa. 


%£#s.oMS 

III® .  s  ■ 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  bo  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER -ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  Jiorth  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  (J.  r^7 


iw.  .  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

rn(J.«  \Tw4-z\c*  cream.  We  find  a  modest  sum  of  money  acre  of  air-slaked  lime  on  the  furrows, 

nOpC  r dlill  lNUlCo  in  the  business,  while  the  cream  and  sugar  harrowing  it  well  in.  In  that  way  I  think 

- —  - part  is  played  to  the  limit.  Some  wise  the  “old  wife”  would  drop  her  sourness 

scientific  man  is  now  out  with  the  solemn  and  become  so  sweet  that  the  crops  would 

statement  that  strawberries  are  injurious,  jump  like  a  man  trying  to  please  his  bride. 

Another  Fake  Story. — I  received  the 
following  from  a  friend  in  Massachusetts  : 


Farm  Notes. — That  rain  I  mentioned 
last  week  kept  on  in  showers  until  lues- 
day  night.  Little  harm  was  done,  and  it 
put  the  soil  in  fair  shape  for  planting  cab¬ 
bage.  The  hay  lay  out  through  it,  but  we 
gave  it  the  best  care  we  knew  how,  and  it 
will  all  be  eaten.  With  strawberry  picking 
corn  cultivating,  haying,  cabbage  planting, 
hoeing  and  plowing  grain  stubble  for  fod¬ 
der  corn  all  pushing  at  once,  there  is  no 
time  to  write  poetry  or  play  baseball.  It 
requires  some  nice  judgment  at  this  season 
to  steer  things  so  that  all  work  will  get  its 
fair  share.  We  get  plenty  of  sleep,  eat  all 
the  fruit  we  can,  drink  an  abundance  of 
cold  water,  try  to  keep  good-natured  and 
think  each  day’s  work  out  in  advance.  1 
try  to  write  out  each  day’s  job  in  the 
morning,  so  that  each  one  of  us  will  know 
what  is  to  be  done.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  slate  or  a  blackboard  hanging  in 
the  barn  where  the  day’s  programme  can 
be  “chalked  up”  for  all  to  see.  During 
the  busy  season  I  try  to  run  the  mower 
half  a  day  and  haul  in  hay  the  other  half. 
The  extra  horse  is  kept  on  the  cultivator  as 
much  as  possible,  and  when  the  day’s 
picking  is  over,  all  hands  know  what  to 
do  with  the  hoes. 

Fourth  of  July  was  a  lively  day  at  Hope 
Farm.  We  had  much  on  hand,  and  we 
were  glad  to  see  the  sun  bright  and  shin¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  patriotic  meeting  in  the 
forenoon  managed  by  the  local  Grange. 
The  Hope  Farm  man  was  to  play  the  part 
of  “orator  of  the  day,”  but  most  people 
are  able  to  size  up  a  prophet  at  short 
range,  and  the  four  children  were  the  only 
Hope  Farmers  who  cared  to  hear  this  ora¬ 
tion.  We  drove  over  to  the  hall  while 
Merrill  and  Philip  shook  up  the  hay  and 
Jack  and  Henry  did  light  chores.  The 
patriots  came  home  with  two  quarts  of  ice 
cream,  which,  with  four  quarts  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  a  peck  of  ‘green  peas,  made  a 
comfortable  dinner.  We  sent  a  little  con¬ 
tribution  of  cherries,  strawberries  and 
cream  to  a  sick  neighbor.  There  were  or¬ 
ders  for  some  50  quarts  of  berries,  so 
after  the  children  had  let  off  a  few  fire¬ 
crackers  we  adjourned  to  the  berry  field. 
Old  Jerry  is  a  safe  Fourth  of  July  horse, 
and  the  little  boys  started  off  to  deliver 
the  berries  as  soon  as  we  had  them  picked. 
Then  Merrill  and  I  hitched  Bob  and  Nel¬ 
lie  to  the  wagon  and  hauled  in  a  mam¬ 
moth  load  of  Alfalfa.  The  little  girls 
rode  down  on  the  load,  and  it  was  a  thrill¬ 
ing  experience  to  drive  under  the  apple 
trees  in  the  lane,  for  you  had  to  burrow 
down  into  the  hay  to  keep  from  being 
brushed  off.  There  being  a  few  more 
hours  before  night.  I  got  out  my  hoe  and 
imagined  that  the  weeds  in  the  strawber¬ 
ries  were  a  regiment  of  Hessians,  such  as 
used  to  march  through  this  country..  As 
evening  fell  the  little  girl  and  1  picked 
four  boxes  of  berries  for  supper.  Nothing 
of  ordinary  rank  suited  us.  We  scoured 
the  field  for  dark  red  Marshalls,  not  one 
less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  through.  The 
boys  came  home  well  satisfied  with  their 
trip.  They  had  collected  over  six  dollars 
and  had  a  load  of  orders  on  their  book. 
Then  we  settled  up.  One  boy  takes  10  per 
cent  of  cash  sales  and  the  other  5  per  cent. 
One  little  girl  got  10  cents  for  hoeing  a 
row  of  berries,  while  the  other  got  a  dime 
for  making  a  strawberry  short  cake.  I 
believe  it  a  wise  thing  to  give  the  children 
a  financial  interest  in  the  farm  work.  Peo¬ 
ple  may  say  what  they  will  about  the 
money  value  of  service,  but  when  we  see 
our  labor  turned  into  cash  and  know  that 
is  all  we  are  to  get,  the  money  side  of  life 
helps  the  moral  side.  Our  children  became 
quite  careless  about  their  clothing — shoes 
and  stockings  disappeared  like  smoke.  Fin¬ 
ally  Mother  laid  down  the  rule  that  when 
these  things  were  lost  through  evident 
carelessness  they  must  be  replaced  out  of 
the  child’s  own  funds.  After  some  little 
enforcement  of  this  rule  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  held  out  like  “the  woman’s  cruse  of 
oil.”  After  surrounding  those  strawber¬ 
ries  and  what  was  left  of  the  peas  our 
folks  cooled  off  on  the  porch.  At.  least 
the  elder  members  did.  while  the  children 
saluted  the  evening  with  fire  crackers.  As 
night  came  on  the  rockets  began  to  shoot 
up  from  the  little  towns  below  us,  and 
now  and  then  a  paper  balloon  went  sailing 
over  the  ridge.  That  was  our  signal,  and 
we  all  journeyed  to  the  top  of  our  hill. 
There  T  spread  a  blanket  on  the  grass  and 
Mother  and  I  rested  while  the  children 
sent  their  supply  of  fireworks  flaming  into 
space.  We  certainly  let  . the  people  realize 
that  Hope  Farm  was  alive.  Oh,  it  was  a 
great  day,  with  patriotism,  pleasant  labor 
and  honest  fun  made  into  a  good  sand¬ 
wich. 

Strawberry  Culture.— There  are  peo¬ 
ple  who,  in  books  and  articles  write  so 
pleasantly  about  strawberry  growing  that 
you  must  believe  that  It  is  just  picking  up 
money  while  you  sit  and  eat  sugar  and 


He  says  they  make  people  ugly  and  mo¬ 
rose.  If  I  could  have  him  here  I  would 
work  him  in  the  sun  half  a  day  and  then 
give  him  a  quart  of  Marshalls  well  layered 
in  sugar  and  swimming  in  thick  cream 


I  enclose  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper.  If 
the  statement  Is  true  it  is  interesting  to 
every  farmer  who  has  very  large  rocks  to 


Morose!  He  would  feel  so  gay  after  eat-  move.  I  suspect  that  the  whole  story  is 

ing  them  that  he  would  feel  like  standing  Eave^rnE^R  *  ^.-TL^give  its  opinion  on  the 
on  his  head.  We  find  some  fun  in  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  “A 
business  and  a  large  amount  of  sweat  and  Dane  at  Fertile,  Minn.,  recently  proved  to  a 
.  ..  ,,,,  i  •  •  n  crowd  of  doubters  that  it  is  possible  to  blast 

toil.  When  the  berries  are  ripening  all  at  ^  stone  without  explosives.  He  blasted  two 
once  and  pickers  are  scarce,  rain  threatens  big  bowlders  in  the  presence  of  the  skeptics, 
and  every  other  job  on  the  farm  is  calling.  «{fevi“c^^hee“ £  simpiT  amf  highly 
the  nervous  man  with  a  weak  heart  action  jnteresting.  A  stick  of  burning  wood  is  laid 
ought  to  quit  the  business'  of  raising  big  on  the  stone  where  it  is  intended  to  have  it 

berries  The  big  berries  shown  on  the  first  blasted,  and  this  is  then  suiioundod  on.  u 
perries,  i  ne  Dig  oernes  snown  on  uic  m  sl  jd  an  the  t0))  1)y  several  more  pieces 

page  are  not  our  largest.  We  sell  many  of  wood  t0  cl.ea.te  a  draught.  Inside  of  half 

boxes  just  as  large  as  these.  It  is,  course,  an  hour  the  stone  will  crack  in  two  as  even 

easy  to  pick  such  bi;  ones,  but  they  bruise  as  if  cut  with  a  knife.  it.  l.  ii. 

easily,  and  do  not  ship  as  well  as  the  I  believe  this  ranks  with  the  old  classics 

smaller  ones.  The  big  Presidents  are  about  boring  a  hole  in  a  stump  or  feeding 

softer  than  those  of  medium  size,  but  the  a  pumpkin  on  milk  and  raising  a  ball  of 

large  Marshalls  are  usually  firm  and  solid,  butter  inside  the  pumpkin.  There  may  be 

These  big  fellows  are  best  for  a  local  a  Dane  at  Fertile,  but  there  is  also  some 

trade,  where  you  can  deliver  without  pack-  man  with  a  fertile  imagination  who  does 

ing  in  crates.  We  mound  up  the  boxes  not  disdain  to  draw  the  long  bow.  It  may 

and  deliver  mostly  in  trays — a  single  layer  be  possible  to  crack  some  kinds  of  flat, 

of  boxes.  When  we  are  obliged  to  use  soft  rock.  We  had  two  of  them  as  a  rest 

crates  for  these  big  ones  I  put  pieces  of  for  one  big  iron  kettle,  and  the  heat  of 

wood  about  an  inch  thick  between  the  the  fire  cracked  them.  To  say  that  one 

layers.  This  separates  them,  and  we  can  can  crack  granite  bowlders  in  this  way  is 

round  up  the  boxes  without  crushing.  Of  altogether  too  good  to  be  true.  Scripture 

course,  in  this  way  we  can  only  get  24  says,  “Take  heed  how  ye  hear !”  It  is 

boxes  in  a  bushel  crate,  but  for  retail  de-  better  to  apply  the  principles  of  common 

livery  it  gives  a  better  appearance.  We  sense  to  such  things.  Such  treatment  will 

are  very  much  pleased  with  this  year’s  usually  blast  them  as  this  fire  is  supposed 

experience  with  Wm.  Belt.  It  will  do  to  to  blast  the  rocks.  H.  w.  c. 

go  with  Marshall  and  President  in  our  big 

berry  collection,  besides  being  a  good  one 

to  fertilize  President.  I  want  no  more 

Excelsiors,  and  we  cut  out  Glen  Mary.  If 

we  have  the  true  variety  the  tip  stays  hard 

and  green  too  long  to  suit  our  trade.  Long 

before  picking  is  over  the  Spring-set 

plants  demand  hoeing.  There  is  a  streak 

through  the  center  of  the  field  where  crab 

grass  and  redweed  come  in  like  an  armv 

bent  on  destruction,  and  every  hoe  on  the 

farm  must  be  drawn  in  defense.  I  notice 

that  at  one  end  of  the  field  where  we 

broadcast  turnips  last  year  and  plowed  the 

remains  under  this  Spring  there  are  few 

weeds,  while  the  soil  is  mellow  as  need 

be.  My  friend  the  turnip  is  a  good  one 

for  the  soil. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.-’  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dow* 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


SEE  WHAT  WE  DO 

before  buying  a  I 
jM  buggy.  Send  for  the 
If  "Andcrton"  plan,  the  | 
most  liberal  yet  made. 

\  $26,000  Cash  Bor  i 
back  of  our  Two- 
Year  Guarantee. 

"Try  an 

ANDERTON 

With  Your  Money  In  Your  Pocket."  Buggies,  I 

Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons,  Spring 
Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles,  Carts,  Harness,  etc.1 
Write  for  our  new,  140-page  catalog. 

The  Anderton  Mfe,  Co.,  19  Third  8t., Clnelnoiti.O. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  bestinvestmentthey  ever  made  W0ii 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  Ha  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’H  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Quincy,  III. 


Oats  for  Mulch. — A  woman  in  Indiana 
■sends  this  advice : 

Oats  is  the  stuff  to  sow  in  your  straw¬ 
berry  patch  for  mulch.  We  tried  it  a  few 
years  ago,  and  It  was  a  success  and  we  are 
going  to  try  it  again  this  year.  Keep  your 
Strawberry  patch  well  cultivated  and  clean 
up  to  the  middle  of  August;  then  sow  your 
oats  and  sow  them  pretty  thick.  The  late 
runners  will  not  take  root  in  the  oats,  and 
when  freezing  weather  comes  the  oats  will 
all  fall  down,  and  then  you  have  just  as  nice 
a  mulch  as  you  could  wish  for.  If  you 
want  the  oats  all  to  lie  one  way,  just  go 
over  the  patch  with  a  drag,  and  there  you 
have  it.  mbs.  j.  u. 

I  have  heard  of  that  before,  but  I  con¬ 
fess  that  some  experts  frightened  me 
away  from  it.  They  said  it  was  a  mistake 
to  sow  anything  in  the  field.  You  should 
have  nothing  but  berries  there — they  say. 
It  seems  like  a  sensible  plan,  and  I  think 
T  will  try  it  on  part  of  the  field.  You 
will  see  that  my  faith  is  a  little  small  after 
talking  to  those  experts.  Can  any  prac¬ 
tical  man  tell  me  what  actual  objection 
there  can  be  to  the  oats?  I  don’t  want  j 
any  “plant  out  of  place”  in  my  strawberry 
field.  We  work  hard  enough  as  it  is  to 
keep  the  weeds  out.  Why  not  barley  or 
Winter  oats? 

“The  Old  Wife.”— Some  years  ago  a 
farmer  in  the  South  asked  a  question 
about  as  follows : 

What  can  I  do  to  overcome  the  disease 
known  as  the  old  wife t  It  has  ruined  part 
of  my  corn ! 

This  was  too  much  for  me.  I  asked  a 
dozen  scientific  men  what  they  made  out 
of  “old  wife,”  but  every  one  dodged  it. 
One  said  he  might  tell  if  he  could  see  one 
of  the  plants,  but  when  it  came  be  could 
only  look  wise  and  say  the  trouble  was 
due  “to  an  evident  lack  of  power  to  as¬ 
similate  nutriment !”  It  seems  that  he  was 
right,  though  his  wisdom  was  unavailable! 
Not  long  since  I  received  the  following 
note  from  Virginia; 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  grows  what  we 
call  sheep  sorrel  or  sour  grass,  and  hardly 
anything  else  will  grow  on  it.  If  put  in  conn 
or ‘wheat  it  turns  white  about  in  spots  and 
falls  down  ;  looks  to  l>e  a  kind  of  blight.  _  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  best  to  do  with 
it.  The  farmers  in  this  section  call  this 
disease  the  old  wife.  w.  J.  b. 

Now  there  you  have  it  made  clear.  T 
do  not  see  that  the  name  is  very  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  effects,  of  a  sour  soil,  but  no 
one  cares  to  criticize  a  local  name.  1  hat 
land  is  sour.  It  can  no  more  nourish 
crops  than  a  sour  stomach  can  nourish  a 
man,  or  a  sour,  bitter  mind  can  nourish 
the  germs  of  good  nature  and  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  The  soil  may  be  reasonably 
strong  in  plant  food,  but  crops  will  not 
thrive  on  it  until  it  is  made  sweet.  I  would 
plow  that  land  and  put  3,000  pounds  per 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes'. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

While  it  is  early  yet  to  form  any  decided  opinion 
about  the  coming  apple  crop,  the  indications  are  that  it 
will  as  a  whole  be  small.  In  some  parts  of  the  West 
failure  is  reported.  New  England  prospects  seem  to  be 
fair  at  present,  while  it  is  hard  to  obtain  a  fair  average 
of  conditions  in  New  York.  We  look  for  a  shortage 
of  fruit. 

* 

In  one  of  the  rose-growing  districts  adjacent  to  New 
York  the  florists  have  to  pay  $150  an  acre  for  surface 
soil — merely  a  shallow  layer  to  use  in  the  greenhouses. 
A  few  years  ago  they  paid  $00  an  acre  for  the  same, 
but  increasing  demand,  combined  with  a  real-estate 
boom,  has  caused  the  rise  in  prices.  In  some  cases  it  is 
necessary  for  a  florist  to  buy  a  farm  to  supply  himself 
with  soil.  Modern  floriculture  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  many  wonders,  but  we  have  not  yet  developed  the 
possibility  of  growing  roses  without  soil.  We  have, 
however,  learned  how  to  remove  the  surface  soil  and 
then  by  means  of  chemicals  and  green  manures  to  make 
a  new  layer  on  top  of  the  earth. 

* 

The  Apple  Growers’  Congress  meets  at  St.  Louis  this 
year  on  August  13  and  14.  This  is  probably  the  most 
important  fruit  growers’  meeting  of  the  year.  Our 
eastern  growers  ought  to  attend  it,  and  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  western  growers.  There  is  likely 
to  be  a  large  attendance  this  year.  -Clark  Allis,  of 
Medina,  N.  Y.,  has  arranged  for  special  railroad  rates, 
and  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  trip  at  light  ex¬ 
pense.  The  meeting  will  include  a  trip  through  the 
corn  and  apple  country  that  will  be  an  eye-opener  to 
our  eastern  friends.  Mr.  Allis  says  about  these  western 
men : 

The  western  fruit  growers  have  great  big  red  hearts  that 
look  like  Ben  Davis,  but  are  tender  as  Jonathans. 

There  is  no  higher  compliment  in  the  language  of 
pomology.  The  writer  expects  to  be  on  hand.  Let’s  all 
go  and  see  these  western  apple  orchards.  Mr.  Allis 
will  give  full  informaltion. 

* 

The  discussion  about  the  best  way  to  produce  big 
strawberries  was  started  by  an  amateur,  who  probably 
wanted  to  astonish  his  friends  regardless  of  cost.  He 
set  strong  potted  plants  in  early  August,  cultivated  and 
manured  them  well  and  obtained  very  strong  plants. 
They  were  well  mulched  and  cared  for,  yet  somehow 
it  took  more  than  seven  to  fill  a  quart.  What  did  he 
lack  in  his  treatment?  Probably  if  he  had  picked  off 
the  bloom,  so  as  to  leave  one  or  at  most  two  good  ber¬ 
ries  to  each  spray  he  would  have  had  larger  fruit.  That 
it  is  possible  to  grow  such  monsters  is  shown  by  the 
picture  of  a  Dixon  berry  on  page  555.  Mr.  Grafe,  the 
originator,  brought  the  berry  here,  and  we  vouch  for 
(the  statement  that  this  picture  is  exact  size.  It  is  not 
likely  that  such  great  berries  would  pay  in  practical 
culture, ’yet  without  doubt  the  large  fruit  of  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Marshall,  President  or  Wm.  Belt  will  pay  where 
one  is  near  a  fancy  market.  The  labor  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  such  fruit  is  considerable,  for  much  hand  work  is 
required.  It  is  no  job  for  a  lazy  or  impatient  man. 


There  will  be  an  election  of  Senators  in  New  York 
State  this  Fall.  That  gives  us  a  chance  at  those  Sen¬ 
ators  who  opposed  Governor  Hughes  without  any  “side 
issues”  or  any  main  issues  except  the  one  vital  point  of 
government  by  the  people.  If,  as  is  hoped,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  will  also  give  us  a  law  requiring  direct  nomina¬ 
tions  the  old  “rings”  in  rural  New  York  counties  will 
be  badly  smashed.  Next  year,  with  a  presidential  fight 
in  full  swing,  these  Senators  might  come  before  the 
people  and  plead  that  a  vote  againsit  them  might  hurt 
their  party.  They  can  make  no  such  plea  this  year,  for 
the  only  contest  is  the  one  over  their  record.  Thus  we 
have  them  right  out  in  the  open,  where  the  ballots  can 
be  put  into  them  like  knives.  As  soon  as  the  new  dis¬ 
tricts  are  settled  upon  we  will  print  the  facts  and  show 
farmers  just  where  these  men  are  to  run.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  get  ready  for  them,  and  do  your  best  to  prevent 
their  nomination.  Get  out  among  your  neighbors  and 
see  that  your  town  either  goes  on  record  against  them 
or  makes  such  a  showing  in  opposition  that  the  politi¬ 
cians.  will  know  what  is  coming.  It  is  doubtful  if  either 
you  or  your  children  will  ever  again  see  just  such  a 
combination  of  opportunities  to  act  the  part  of  good 
citizens  as  you  have  this  year.  Begin  now  and  keep 
working  until  the  polls  close  in  November! 

* 

We  trust  that  Prof.  Henry  S.  Redfield  is  able  to  real¬ 
ize  the  character  of  the  information  which  people  are 
trying  <to  give  him.  If  he  doesn’t  learn  much  about  the 
Jersey  cow  and  old-fashioned  ideas  of  honesty  and  fail- 
dealing  it  will  be  because  such  an  education  cannot  be 
absorbed.  We  go  this  week  first  to  British  Columbia 
for  the  following  snowball : 

I  have  been  watching  with  great  interest  to  see  how 
the  papers  will  fit  the  cows.  What  I  cannot  understand  is 
that  the  other  large  breeders  do  not  take  it  up,  as  it  is 
bound  to  do  them  harm.  I  have  some  Jerseys  myself,  and 
1  wanted  to  get  a  good  bull  calf  from  the  —  farms.  They 
wanted  $500  for  one.  There  were  three  others  who  were 
going  in  with  me,  but  after  they  saw  how  things  were  they 
backed  out,  as  they  said  that  if  the  seller  was  a  member 
he  could  sell  them  any  old  thing,  and  they  have  bought  a 
Holstein.  It  is  out  of  my  reach  to- buy  it  myself.  Maybe 
they  will  try  to  do  something  when  the  whole  of  the  Jersey 
breed  come  under  suspicion.  p.  r. 

We  think  we  can  assure  Prof.  Redfield  and  members 
of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  that  this  feeling  is  spreading  like  a 
fire.  It  might  have  been  put  out  with  a  glass  of  water 
at  any  time  during  the  past  year.  In  our  travel  through 
the  country  we  stop  in  New  York  State — where  all  the 
parties  are  known.  Here  is  a  man  who  speaks  the 
sentiments  of  hundreds : 

I  have  been  interested  and  pained  by  the  Dawley,  Rogers 
and  A.  J.  C.  C*  controversy.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is 
that  Dawley’s  cow  Is  thrown  out  of  the  Club  while  her 
owner  is  retained.  One  of  my  neighbors,  an  A.  J.  C.  C. 
breeder,  who  recently  paid  $500  for  a  bull  calf  at  auction, 
said  to  me :  “Dawley  ought  to  have  been  put  out  of  the 
club,  and  you  or  I  would  have  been.”  s.  d.  g. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

Exactly !  Prof.  Redfield  will  see  at  once  how  these 
men  cut  right  down  to  the  core  of  the  trouble.  Unable 
to  fit  the  papers  to  the  cows  or  to  tie  the  man  to  the 
papers  they  attempt  to  square  the  whole  thing  by  fitting 
an  eight-year-old  horn  on  a  five-year-old  cow !  Now, 
having  left  the  lands  of  snow  and  of  apples,  we  go  to 
Florida  and  hand  Prof.  Redfield  the  following  lemon: 

I  certainly  like  the  way  in  which  you  have  handled  the 
“cow”  deal.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  no  fraud  was  intended 
Mr.  Rogers  would  have  been  given  the  Information  which  he 
was  entitled  to,  without  the  necessity  of  seeking  legal 
redress.  The  way  in  which  the  investigation  was  conducted 
by  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  would  lead  intending  purchasers  to  seek 
some  other  breed  to  answer  their  purposes.  It  is  too  bad 
to  leave  the  Jersey  under  a  cloud.  She  has  won  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  dairymen.  e.  f.  m. 

Lemon  City,  Fla. 

We  could  go  on  through  every  State  in  the  Union  if 
need  be,  but  short  visits  make  long  friends.  If  the 
members  of  the  A.  J.  iC.  C.  are  willing  to  sit  still  and 
see  the  credit  of  their  breed  injured  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  dignity  of  Prof.  Redfield  and  his  committee,  it 
is  their  privilege  to  do  so.  Such  action,  however,  seems 
to  us  to  fit  the  practical  business  of  breeding  Jerseys 
just  about  as  well  as  that  eight-year-old  horn  fits  that 
five-year-old  cow ! 

* 

Much  was  said  about  the  famous  automobile  law  in 
New  Jersey  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  The  theory  of 
the  law  was  well  enough,  but  ft  has  become  pretty  much 
of  a  farce  in  practice  because  it  is  not  enforced.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  “speed  limit”  would  compel  the  auto 
drivers  to  slow  down  in  villages,  or  on  country  roads 
so  that  human  life  would  be  safer.  These  hopes  have 
not  been  realized.  The  machines  dart  along  our  roads, 
in  many  cases  showing  utter  disregard  of  the  law.  Con¬ 
stables  and  policemen  are  usually  unable  to  make  a  case 
in  court,  and  if  there  be  a  conviction  the  penalty  is  a 
paltry  fine  of  a  few  dollars.  That  law  needs  just  one 
thing  to  make  it  effective — a  little  of  the  so-called  stern 
Jersey  justice.  Lodge  a  few  of  these  auto  hogs  in  jail 
and  feed  them  on  prison  fare  of  bread,  water  and  pota¬ 
toes — to  the  limit  of  time.  When  they  found  that  they 
were  up  against  the  real  thing  their  machines  would 


crawl  inside  the  speed  limit  with  little  trouble.  Ever 
since  the  first  trail  was  cut  through  the  wilderness  and 
called  a  road  certain  men  have  claimed  special  rights 
and  privileges  to  travel  over  it.  They  claimed  this 
right  by  reason  of  superior  blood,  or  brawn,  or  boodle, 
and  the  man  on  horseback  felt  justified  in  telling  the 
man  on  foot  to  get  out  of  his  way.  Our  highways  be¬ 
long  just  as  much  to  the  laborer  who  walks  barefooted 
in  the  dust  as  they  do  >to  the  auto  driver  who  covers 
him  with  dust. 

* 

Now  we  have  another  illustration  of  the  power  of 
public  opinion  which  ought  to  put  new  courage  into 
every  honest  man.  Wm.  Rockefeller  has  a  great  tract 
of  land  in  the  Adirondacks  which  he  has  turned  into  a 
private  park — well  guarded  by  private  keepers.  The 
town  of  Brandon  lay  within  this  territory,  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  desired  to  destroy  the  town  and  make  it  a 
part  of  his  estate.  He  bought  part  of  it,  but  among 
others  Oliver  Lamora,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  his  home.  Mr.  Lamora,  a  poor  man,  with 
little  beside  his  small  pension,  resisted  as  best  he  could, 
efforts  to  drive  him  away.  With  such  backing  as  he 
could  get  he  fought  the  case  from  court  to  court,  and 
won.  All  sorts  of  efforts  were  made  to  force  him  out, 
but  he  stuck.  Finally,  in  the  face  of  a  remonstrance 
signed  by  74  persons  who  got  their  mail  at  Brandon, 
that  post  office  was  given  up  and  a  new  one  opened  at 
Bay  Pond,  several  miles  away  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
rich  man’s  park.  It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Lamora  to 
go  or  send  to  Bay  Pond  in  order  to  receive  his  mail. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  obtained  an  injunction  restraining  La¬ 
mora  or  anyone  representing  him  from  going  into  the 
Rockefeller  property.  Thus  the  old  soldier  could  not 
go  to  the  post  office  for  his  mail.  His  only  income  was 
the  small  pension  received  from  the  Government,  and 
the  check  for  this  was  sent  to  Bay  Pond.  As  he  was 
denied  access  to  this  post,  office  the  desperate  situation 
of  the  old  man  can  be  imagined.  He  fought  through 
the  war  over  the  world-old  struggle  of  common  rights 
against  special  privilege,  and  yet  here  was  the  United 
States  Government  apparently  aiding  a  rich  man  to 
crush  out  a  poverty-stricken  soldier.  It  looked  like  a 
hopeless  case,  and  yet  nothing  is  ever  hopeless  in  this 
Republic  when  right  walks  at  its  side.  A  few  fearless 
men  took  up  this  matter  and  made  it  public.  Papers 
were  found  to  print  the  facts,  and  make  the  principle 
back  of  it  all  clear.  Letters  hot  and  steaming  with  in¬ 
dignation  went  to  the  President  and  the  Post  Master 
General.  If  anyone  thinks  patriotic  feeling  is 
dead  in  this  country  let  him  go  straight  to 
the  people  with  a  clear-cut  issue  of  this  sort. 
All  the  wealth  in  the  oil  wells  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  could  not  keep  men  quiet.  Such  a  storm  was 
aroused  that  the  Post  Master  General  could  not  stand 
against  it.  I  he  post  office  at  Bay  Pond  will  be  given 
up  and  re-established  at  Brandon.  Oliver  Lamora  has 
fought  a  greater  battle  for  the  American  people  in  this 
contest  for  civil  rights  than  he  ever  could  with  a  musket 
on  the  battlefield.  We  find  unbounded  hope  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  this  incident.  The  plain  people  of  this 
country  can  still  do  wonderful  things  with  the  pen  if 
they  will  only  have  faith.  No  public  official,  from 
county  clerk  up  to  the  man  in  the  White  House,  will 
dare  stand  by  an  unjust  thing  when  the  plain  people 
Stand  up  and  point  a  finger  at  the  injustice.  The  next 
thing  in  New  York  State  is  to  run  these  State  Senators 
out  of  public  life!  Up  and  at  them.  How  we  wish  the 
two  United  States  Senators  from  this  State  could  be 
reached  by  the  ballot ! 


BREVITIES . 

How  many  eggs  In  water  glass? 

You  can  judge  some  men  by  their  adjectives. 

We  shall, sow  field  beans  in  place  of  cow  peas. 

The  prudent  man  stops  to  find  out  where  he  is  at. 

Now  begin  to  pack  the  old  hens  away  in  chicken  pie. 

The  old  flag  treatment  for  the  public  rascals — make  them 
see  stars  and  wear  stripes. 

The  man  who  continually  “squeezes  for  the  last:  cent” 
will  get  his  hand  burned  in  the  end. 

A  New  York  farmer  bought  what  he  thought  was  clover 
seed — put  it  In,  and  got  a  fair  stand  of  Alfalfa.  The  seed 
adulterator,  “scatters  seeds  of  kindness”  now  and  again  after 
all. 

Crimson  clover  seed  over  one  year  old  is  doubtful,  but 
will  often  germinate.  Better  test  such  seed  before  sowing 
much  of  it.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
will  test  it  for  you. 

A  writer  in  The  Florists’  Exchange  says  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  alum  scattered  where  the  rats  run  will  get  rid  of 
the  vermin.  On  putting  foot  or  nose  to  this  mixture  they 
run  for  water  and  we  do  not  blame  them. 

The  drivers  of  refuse  wagons  in  this  city  struck  for  a 
few  days.  The  filth  accumulated  and  disease  threatened. 
It  takes  longer  for  such  things  to  be  noticed  in  the  country, 
but  let  there  be  no  strikes  in  the  job  of  cleaning  up. 

We  recognize  a  kindred  spirit  in  this  Pennsylvania  man  : 
“Rain,  rain,  rain,  and  I  am  thinking  of  my  40  acres  of  hay 
and  20  acres  of  wheat  to  be  harvested.  But  I  gue§s.  L 
won’t  cross  the  bridge  until  I  get  to  it.  T  have  done  toof 
much  of  that  in  my  time.  Foolish?  Yes;  but  we  can’t’ 
always  help  it.”  1 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Chester  B.  Runyan,  the  paying  teller  of  a 
branch  of  the  Windsor  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  disap¬ 
peared  June  29  with  .$96,317.75  of  the  firm’s  cash.  He  had 
been  on  the  losing  side  In  recent  speculations,  but  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  quiet  man  of  excellent  character.  July  5  he  was 
betrayed  to  the  police  by  a  woman  in  New  York,  in  whose 
flat  he  was  hiding.  lie  had  in  his  possession  $54,410  when 
arrested.  .  .  .  The  electric  process  smelter  at  Herault, 

on  Pitt  River,  18  miles  from  Redding,  Calt,  started  up  July 

4  with.  2,000  horse-power  current.  The  smelter  cost  $70,000, 

and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  on  a  commercial 
basis.  The  success  of  the  smelter,  which  is  still  somewhat 
experimental,  will  mean  the  dawn  of  an  iron  age  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  There  are  mountains  of  iron  ore  on  Pitt  River  which 
could  never  be  smelted  in  the  old  way  because  of  the  cost  of 
coke.  .  .  .  An  investigation  has  been  ordered  by  Post¬ 

master  General  Meyer  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
a  post  office  discontinued  at  the  town  of  Brandon,  N.  Y., 
shall  be  re-established  there.  The  inquiry  involves  some 
unique  facts.  According  to  the  papers  on  file  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  it  appears  that  several  years  ago  Wil¬ 
liam  Rockefeller,  who  owns  a  large  estate  comprising  more 
than  50,000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarrytown,  conceived 
the  idea  of  acquiring  the  site  of  the  town  of  Brandon  to  fill 
out  his  estate.  Brandon  was  a  flourishing  place,  with  a 
post  office  and  two  or  three  small  stores  and  a  small  number 
of  inhabitants.  Mr.  Rockefeller  purchased  all  the  property 
from  its  owners  except  one  small  tract  "that  was  owned  by  a 
Civil  War  veteran  named  Lamora.  Lamora  refused  to  sell 
and  persisted  in  fishing  in  a  stream  which  ran  through  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  £state  and  in  using  the  roads  which  had  been 
open  to  the  public,  it  is  said,  for  a  generation.  The  Post 
office  at  Brandon  was  abolished  and  another  was  opened  at 
Bay  Pond,  three  miles  away,  within  the  confines  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  estate.  There  the  people  who  formerly  received 
their  mail  at  Brandon  were  expected  to  get  it.  Lamora  was 
arrested  for  trespass  on  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  estate,  and  he  and 
his  friends  fought  the  case  in  the  courts,  but  eventually 
was  defeated.  A  court  order  was  made  preventing  Lamora, 
in  person  or  by  agent,  from  going  on  to  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  it  is  stated  that  therefore  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  mail  for  him  directed  to  the  Bay  Pond  office.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Postmaster  General 
Meyer  through  letters  received  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  he  has  determined  not  only  to  ascertain  the 
facts  regarding  it,  but  if  possible  to  re-establish  the  post 
office  at  Brandon  or  at  some  nearby  point  outside  of  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  which  will  be  convenient  for  the 
residents  of  that  vicinity.  ...  As  a  result  of  the  suits 
filed  by  the  Government  against  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  forcing  that  company  to  aban¬ 
don  coal  property  alleged  to  have  been  illegally  secured  from 
the  Government,  three  of  the  big  coal  mines  situated  on  the 
disputed  property  have  been  closed  down.  The  mines  belong 
to  the  Superior  Coal  Company,  which  is  owned  by  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  effect  will  be  a  further  shortage  of  coal  in  the 
West.  .  .  .  Texas  cattlemen  are  filing  complaints  against 

the  railroads  for  damages  aggregating  a  million  dollars. 
Cattle  are  dying  by  thousands  in  west  and  northwest  Texas 
for  the  want  of  water.  But  the  stock  raisers  base  their 
claims  against  the  railroads  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
failed  to  furnish  cars  in  which  to  transport  cattle  to  market 
and  to  other  feeding  grounds.  Orders  for  cars  were  placed 
early  in  March  and  continuously  ever  since,  but  at  no  time 
did  the  roads  supply  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  demand 
for  cars.  .  .  .  The  call  for  the  fifteenth  national  irri¬ 

gation  congress,  to  meet  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  September  2 
was  issued  July  2.  The  call  recites  the  purposes  of  the 
congress,  invites  the  appointment  of  delegates  by  organized 
bodies  of  all  kinds,  and  announces  special  railway  rates  over¬ 
all  railway  lines  to  California.  An  interstate  irrigation  and 
forestry  exposition,  the  California  State  fair  and  special 
harvest  excursions  over  California  are  among  the  enter¬ 
tainment  features  promised  those  who  attend.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  congress  are  declared  to  be  to  “save  the  for¬ 
ests,  store  the  floods,  reclaim  the  deserts,  make  homes  on 
the  land,”  and  all  who  are  Interested  in  these  objects  or  in 
any  of  them  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations 
and  thereby  contribute  to  a  wise  direction  of  national  poli¬ 
cies  and  development  of  practical  methods  of  conserving  and 
developing  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  country.  The 
interstate  exposition  of  irrigated  land  products  and  forest 
products  will  lie  held  simultaneously  with  the  irrigation  con¬ 
gress.  The  largest  and  finest  list  of  trophies  and  prizes  ever 
offered  will  stimulate  competition.  .  .  .  Returns  July 

5  recorded  30  dead,  1,471  hurt,  throughout  the  country,  in 
celebrating  Independence  Day.  Of  these  casualties,  828 
were  from  fireworks,  90  from  cannon,  127  from  firearms, 
152  from  gunpowder,  120  from  toy  pistols,  and  19  from 
horses  running  away.  The  total  fire  loss  was  estimated 
at  $245,375.  This  estimate  was  made  too  early  to  include 
victims  of  tetanus.  ...  A  loss  of  $100,000  was  caused 
and  1,000  men  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  a  fire  which  was 
discovered  by  a  watchman  in  the  plant  of  the  American 
Steel  Foundry  Company  at  Indiana  Harbor,  Ill.,  July  4. 

.  .  .  John  D.  Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 

Company  of  New  Jersey,  struggled  through  a  riotous  crowd 
In  the  corridors  of  the  Federal  Building  at  Chicago  July  6, 
and  took  the  witness  stand  before  Judge  Iv.  M.  Landis  in  the 
United  States  District  Court.  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  testimony 
amounted  to  little.  He  knew  none  of  the  essential  points 
that  Judge  Landis  sought.  He  had  a  vague  idea  that  the 
outstanding  capital  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ws  about  $100,000,000.  He  did  not  know  positively.  He 
also  remembered  that  at  one  time  the  company  had  been 
engaged  In  the  business  of  refining  oil.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  it  had  then  owned  a  refinery  in  New  Jersey.  He  said 
the  dividends  of  the  company  were  approximately  40  per 
cent  annuafly.  The  court  is  making  an  Inquiry  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  fine  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana,  which  has  been  found  guilty  on  numer¬ 
ous  counts  of  accepting  rebates  from  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad.  The  important  thing  is  to  learn  whether  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  is  owned  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  if  the  Indiana  concern  was 
organized  under  the  “trust  agreement.”  .  ...  Twenty- 

one  persons  are  now  known  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  the 
tornado  which  swept  a  path  100  miles  long  and  from  a  mile 
to  a  few  rods  wide  through  the  counties  of  central  Wis¬ 
consin  July  3.  In  addition  to  those  killed  a  score  or  more 
persons  were  injured,  some  of  them  so  seriously  that  their 
recovery  is  doubtful.  The  property  damage  has  not  been 


accurately  established,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  more  than 
$100,000.  .  .  .  State  Attorney-General  Thompson  served 

injunctions  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  July  6,  upon  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Adams,  American,  United  States  and  Wells-Fargo 
express  companies  restraining  them  from  charging  higher 
rates  than  75  per  cent  of  those  in  force  on  January  1,  1907, 
as  provided  by  the  new  law  which  went  into  effect  recently. 
The  petitions  charge  that  the  companies  in  violation  of  the 
law  are  demanding  excessive  charges  and  are  depriving  the 
people  of  the  State  of  their  rights  to  lawful  and  reasonable 
rates  and  that  unless  compelled  hy  mandatory  injunction  to 
reduce  rates  irreparable  damage  will  be  done.  The  suit  was 
filed  in  anticipation  of  the  express  companies  getting  an 
injunction  in  the  Federal  court  against  the  State  authorities 
from  putting  the  new  law  into  effect.  .  .  .  Mayor  Eu¬ 

gene  E.  Schmitz,  of  San  Francisco,  convicted  of  extortion, 
was  sentenced  July  8  to  five  years  in  the  San  Quentin  peni¬ 
tentiary.  When  sentence  was  pronounced  there  was  an  out¬ 
burst  of  applause  from  the  hundreds  who  crowded  Judge 
Dunne’s  court  room.  Sentence  followed  the  recent  convic¬ 
tion  of  Schmitz  for  extorting  $1,175  from  French  restaurant 
keepers.  .  .  .  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 

decided  that  the  Jim  Crow  car  law  is  not  discriminatory 
where  equal  facilities  are  furnished  to  both  races.  In 
passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  enacted  by 
Southern  States  requiring  railroads  to  furnish  separate 
coaches  for  the  races  the  commission  holds  that  “the  broad 
question  of  the  right  under  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution  to  segregate  white  and  col¬ 
ored  passengers  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.”  The  decision  in  the  Jim  Crow  car  case  was 
written  by  Commissioner  Franklin  K.  Lane  of  California,  and 
there  was  not  a  dissenting  opinion  among  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  commission.  This  fact  in  itself  is  significant, 
for  when  the  railway  rate  bill  was  before  Congress  one  of  the 
most  persistent  arguments  offered  in  opposition  to  the  meas¬ 
ure  hy  its  opponents  in  the  South  related  to  the  possibility 
of  the  people  of  that  section  being  deprived  of  the  right  to 
compel  negroes  to  ride  in  separate  coaches.  .  .  .  One  of 

the  severest  hailstorms  in  central  New  York  in  thirty  years 
fell  upon  part  of  the  hop  country  between  Cooperstown  and 
Waterville  July  8,  and  caused  enormous  damage  to  the  crop. 

.  .  .  Fire  started  July  9  in  the  factory  of  the  Glen 

Wagon  Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y„  extending  to  the  store¬ 
houses  of  the  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  and  other  buildings,  causing 
in  all  a  loss  of  $80,000.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Dis¬ 

trict  Attorney  and  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  are  investigating  a  plan  by  which  hundreds  of  Immi¬ 
grants  were  to  be  held  in  peonage  in  southern  lumber  camps 
and  phosphate  mines. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  fourteenth  educational  butter 
scoring  contest  of  Purdue  University  will  be  held  July  23  at 
the  Indianapolis  Cold  Storage  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  announcement  says  “For  creamery  butter  a  twenty- 
pound  tub  is  most  desirable.  Larger  packages  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Dairy  butter  should  be  sent  in  five-pound  lots, 
preferably  prints.  In  order  to  have  the  butter  arrive  in  good 
condition  it  will  he  advisable  to  pack  the  twenty-pound  tub 
in  a  sixty-pound  tub  and  fill  in.  with  paper  between  tubs. 
Send  the  butter  early  enough  so  it  will  arrive  at  Indianapolis 
not  later  than  Friday,  July  19.  Ship  all  butter  express 
prepaid.  The  butter  will  be  scored  by  H.  J.  Credicott, 
United  States  butter  expert,  of  Chicago.  Unless  otherwise 
directed,  all  butter  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Every 
package  will  be  sampled  and  analyzed  for  per  cent  of  mois¬ 
ture.  A  report  of  the  contest,  score  card,  moisture  test, 
letter  of  criticisms  and  check  covering  returns  for  butter  will 
be  mailed  to  each  contestant  as  early  after  the  contest  as 
possible.  Entry  blanks  and  shipping  tags  have  been  mailed 
to  all  addresses  on  our  mailing  list.  Dairymen  and  butter 
makers  who  failed  to  receive  same  please  write  at  once  to 
O.  F.  Ilunziker,  Lafayette,  Ind.” 

The  next  session  of  the  American  Berkshire  Congress  will 
be  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  27-28,  1908.  The  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association  is  Charles  F.  Mills,  Springfield,  Ill. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  APPLE  BARRELS. 

There  are  not  enough  apples  barreled  about  here  to  make 
it  necessary  for  our  growers  to  make  any  special  preparation 
for  them.  In  my  own  case  the  bulk  of  my  crop  is  marketed 
in  20-pound  baskets  covered  with  netting  and  shipped  from 
the  storage  house  to  grocers  every  few  days  upon  order. 
The  crop  will  he  very  light  here  this  year. 

Lucas  Co.,  O.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

Up  to  the  present  time  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  apple  growers  have  made  contracts  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  They  are  slower  than  usual  this  year  in  this 
respect  on  account  of  the  high  price  asked,  both  for  stock 
and  the  finished  barrel.  The  larger  manufacturers  have 
bought  their  stock,  some  early  in  the  year  at  a  low  figure, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  forced  to  pay  prices  now  that 
will  compel  them  to  ask  from  40  to  45  cents  at  present, 
with  the  prospect  of  the  price  going  to  50  cents  just  as  soon 
as  the  market  for  fruit  opens.  s.  w.  wadhams. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  usually  buy  buy  some  barrels  in  the  Winter  and  more 
in  the  Spring.  Last  Winter  I  bought  for  28  cents  delivered, 
and  the  last. ones  cost  33  cents  cash.  Prices  are  from  36 
to  40  now,  but  if  all  apples  are  going  like  mine  I  think 
barrels  will  ]>e  lower  at  picking  than  now.  I  have  barrels 
for  sale  now.  Prospects  were  good  for  an  apple  crop,  but 
they  grow  less  every  day.  Lice  have  hurt  the  crop,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  new  kind  of  worm  (new  to  me)  that 
eats  the'  lice.;  will  clean  all  the  lice  from  a  big  leaf  and  then 
move  on  to  a  new  leaf.  c.  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We,  here,  are  not  concerned  about  the  price  of  apple 
barrels  as  we  have  more  than  enough  “left-overs”  to  take 
care  of  our  crop  this  year,  which  will  be  practically  a 
failure  on  most  varieties,  where  early  in  the  season  we 
thought  there  was  a  chance  for  a  light  to  medium  crop.  We 
do  not  know  how  barrels  are  quoted  now — of  course,  they 
will  be  high,  as  barrel  stock  is  high,  but  as  far  as  we  can 
learn  there  will  not  be  demand  enough  for  apple  barrels  in 
this  State  to  advance  prices  any.  I  certainly  think  it  is 
policy  for  growers  who  have  apples  to  foot  up  on  prices 
early,  and  if  they  do  not  buy,  at  least  to  keep  In  touch  with 
the  market  and  know  where  they  can  stock  up  at  any  time. 
If  barrels  are  reasonable  in  price  and  crop  prospects  heavy 
we  believe  it  is  policy  to  buy  early,  as  the  certainty  of 
having  a  supply  is  quite  an  item.  Some  large  growers  buy 
their  barrel  stock  and  hire  a  cooper  to  make  it  up.  This  is 
generally  quite  a  saving  if  the  right  kind  of  help  can  be  had, 


and  is  also  an  advantage  In  the  way  of  freight  charged 
The  prudent  man  will  know  “where  he  is  at”  in  the  way 
of  packages,  early  in  the  season,  if  he  has  a  large  crop  of 
apples.  b.  R.  BRYANT. 

Princeton,  Ill. 

Heretofore  the  crop  in  this  vicinity  has  been  handled 
largely  through  buyers  who  have  supplied  their  own  barrels. 
Very  few  growers  have  purchased  stock  ahead.  We  find, 
however,  that  there  is  a  tendency  this  year  for  growers  to 
make  their  barrel  contracts  ahead,  so  as  to  be  independent 
in  that  respect  of  the  buyer.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
this  will  not  be  done  much  before  the  first  of  August,  at 
which  tinje  quite  a  little  thrashing  will  have  been  done,  thus 
making  room  in  our  big  Pennsylvania  barns  for  storing 
barrels.  The  present  price  here  at  our  barrel  factory  is  37 
cents,  which  will  hold  as  long  as  materials  now  contracted 
for  last.  The  stave  people  refuse  to  guarantee  present 
prices,  sp  that  if  barrel  makers  find  it  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  stock  late  in  the  season,  they  may  find  it  necessary 
to  advance  the  price  of  barrels.  We  believe  there  is  very 
little  likelihood  of  a  drop  in  the  price  of  barrels,  unless 
something  should  seriously  affect  the  crop.  e.  g.  t. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa.  _ 


BACK  TO  THE  LAND  FOR  ME ! 

If  a  farmer  goes  to  New  York  City  and  keeps  his  eyes 
open  he  sees  a  food  many  things  in  a  single  day,  and  for 
that  matter  in  a  single  hour.  For  example,  quite  well  up¬ 
town  near  Forty-fifth  Street  there  suddenly  appeared  a 
couple  of  men  in  front  of  a  saloon,  who  had  been  drinking 
and  who  commenced  settling  a  dispute  with  fists.  Almost 
as  quick  as  thought  men,  women  and  children  were  rushing 
up  to  see  the  outcome.  One  man  was  there  with  a  babe 
in  his  arms  and  a  small  boy  by  his  side.  Everybody  seemed 
to  come  except  the  policeman,  and  he  was  intently  looking 
at  some  pictures  in  a  window  a  half  block  away.  I  believe 
he  didn’t  want  to  see,  thinking,  prehaps,  that  all  would  be 
quiet  in  a  minute.  The  fighting  did  quiet  down,  but  I 
couldn’t  see  what  was  done,  for  there  were  so  many  people 
around  the  corner.  The  women  began  to  go  away,  laughing 
as  though  they  had  been  to  a  picnic.  Before  the  crowd 
had  dispersed  the  fire  engine  came  rattling  by,  with  the 
attendant  wagon  and  the  ladder  trucks.  This  called  off  the 
crowd,  and  I  actually  saw  well-dressed,  good-looking  young 
men,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  boys,  go  rushing  down  the  street 
towards  the  place  where  smoke  was  coming  up  in  consid¬ 
erable  amounts.  This  fire  was  the  third  call  I  had  seen 
in  my  wanderings  during  the  day,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  caused  by  an  attempt  to  burn  garbage,  the  garbage 
men  being  on  a  strike.  Within  a  few  minutes  I  saw  a 
man  who  was  running  to  catch  a  car,  run  Into  by  an  auto, 
but,  fortunately,  he  was  not  seriously  hurt.  Being  hungry, 
I  stepped  into  a  small  restaurant  on  Lexington  Avenue. 
The  restaurant  was  quite  neat  and  was  one  kept  by  a  woman 
and  her  son.  These  people  were  really  worried  because  a 
frind  of  theirs  had  received  a  “Black  Hand”  letter  in  which 
a  threat  was  made  to  blow  up  the  property  of  their  friend 
unless  money  was  paid  over.  A  fellow-diner  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  was  discussing  New  York,  and  said  it  is  queer 
how  people  in  the  city  live.  They  don’t  know  the  people 
in  the  same  house  with  themselves.  I  thought  it  became 
me  to  speak,  and  I  said  that  there  is  no  one  within  a  half 
mile  of  were  I  live,  but  I  know  practically  every  person 
within  five  miles  of  my  home.  All  this  within  an  hour’s 
time.  I  am  going  to  the  country.  h.  h.  l. 


CROP  NOTES. 

The  outlook  for  the  apple  crop  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
short  this  year,  though  the  quality  is  perhaps  20  per  cent 
better  than  it  was  last  year.  There  were  no  cherries  or 
plums,  and  perhaps  about  25  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  peaches. 
The  crop  of  small  fruit  is  also  short.  j.  w.  t. 

Madison,  Ind. 

It  is  early  to  give  any  estimate  as  to  what  the  fruit  crop 
will  he  this  season  ;  the  outlook  is  fairly  good,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  earlier,  when  the  blossoms  were  on  the  trees. 
The  fruit  has  not  set  as  well  as  the  blossoms  indicated.  In 
some  sections  a  louse  has  made  its  appearance  upon  the 
trees.  j.  b. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  for  apples,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  tree  fruits 
in  this  locality  is  very  poor.  I  cannot  recall  a  season  when 
the  crop,  as  a  whole,  promised  so  little — all  due  to  the  severe 
frosts  in  May.  A  few  apple  orchards  in  this  (Dallas), 
county,  are  bearing  a  good  crop  due  to  favored  location  or 
protection  by  belts  of  timber.  Very  little  spraying  has  been 
done.  m.  j.  g. 

Adel,  Iowa. 

Fruit  prospects  are  very  uneven  in  this  section.  I  have 
seen  and  heard  of  a  number  of  apple  orchards  that  are  well 
filled,  a  good  many  with  light  crops,  and  a  good  many  with 
poor  to  nothing.  A  few  estimate  the  crop  equal  to  last  year. 
The  majority  of  those  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  place 
their  estimates  at  two-thirds  of  last  year’s  crop.  Peaches 
are  said  to  be  very  uneven.  Pears  are  reported  light.  The 
aphis,  or  apple  lice,  have  disappeared,  leaving  but  little  sign 
of  having  been  here.  On  some  of  the  sandy  ground  the 
Rose  bugs  are  eating  the  apples  pretty  badly.  Hay  is  fairly 
good,  but  little  cut  yet  on  account  of  late  Spring  weather. 
Foliage  on  all  fruit  trees  is  looking  fine.  s.  w.  s. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

Apples  promise  only  a  fair  crop.  The  trees  were  white 
with  bloom,  and  wefe  very  slow  in  coming  into  blossom,  in 
some  varieties  20  da,vs  after  first  blossom  opened  other  blos¬ 
soms  were  just  opening.  This  prolonged  blossoming  period, 
together  with  a  severe  attack  of  plant  lice,  weakened  the 
trees,  and  has  caused  an  excessive  June  drop  of  apples. 
However  at  present  there  are  enough  apples  left  in  sight  to 
make  a  fair  crop  of  excellent  quality.  With  exception  of 
plant  lice,  insects  have  not  been  troublesome,  the  cold  Spring 
being  against  their  development.  The  season  is  15  days 
later  than  usual.  The  crops  taken  as  a  whole  promise  ve’ry 
satisfactory.  grant  g.  hitchings 

Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
crop  in  Iowa  for  June  is  as  follows :  Apples,  50  percent ; 
pears,  18  per  cent;  American  plums,  31  per  cent;  Japanese 
plums,  7  per.  cent;  European  plums,  11  per  cent;  cherries, 
10  per  cent ;  peaches.  24  per  cent ;  grapes,  75  per  cent ;  red 
raspberries,  73  er  cent ;  black  raspberries,  71  per  cent ;  black¬ 
berries,  77  per  cent :  currants,  51  per  cent ;  gooseberries,  49 
per  cent ;  strawberries,  70  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  There 
was  less  injury  to  the  early-blooming  fruits  from  the  frosts 
of  May  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  reports 
on  the  condition  of  the  crop  are  more  favorable  from  that 
section  than  farther  south.  Plums,  cherries,  peaches  and 
pears  will  be  scarce  this  year.  Grapes,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  strawberries  are  still  in  good  condition,  and 
pomise  a  fair  crop.  The  prospect  for  a  fruit  crop  this  year 
is  24  per  cent  less  than  on  June  1  last  year,  and  7  per  cent 
less  than  in  June.  1902, when  there  was  a  prospect  for  51 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  The  conditions  may  improve  as  the 
season  advances.  wesley  greene 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

PRIESTS  UNTO  GOD. 

There  Is  a  silent  ministry 

That  knows  no  rite  of  hook  or  hell 
That  eyes  divine  alone  can  see, 

And  Heaven’s  own  language  only  tell. 

It  has  no  altars  and  no  fane, 

No  waiting  crowd,  no  tuneful  choir; 

It  serves  from  beds  of  speechless  pain. 

Prom  lips  that  anguish  brands  with  fire. 

Prom  homes  of  want,  and  loss,  and  woe, 

Its  worship  rises  up  to  Him 
Who  hears  those  accents  faint  and  low. 
Through  the  loud  praise  of  cherubim. 

The  dauntless  heart,  the  patient  soul, 

That  faces  life’s  severest  stress 
With  smiling  front  and  stern  control, 
Intent  Its  suffering  kin  to  bless ; 

The  meek,  who  gather  every  hour, 

Prom  brier  and  thorn  and  wayside  tree, 

Their  largest  scant  of  fruit  or  flower. 

The  harvest  of  humility ; 

The  tempered  will  that  bows  to  God, 

And  knows  Him  good  though  tempests  lower. 
That  owns  the  judgments  of  His  rod 
Are  but  the  hidings  of  His  power ; 

That  sings  the  sun  behind  the  cloud, 

Intent  to  labor,  pray,  and  wait, 

Whatever  winds  blow  low  or  loud, 

Sure  of  the  harbor,  soon  or  late ; 

Like  the  small  blossoms  by  the  way, 
Enduring  cold,  enjoying  the  sun, 

In  rain,  or  snow ;  or  sprinkling  spray, 
Cheerful  till  all  their  life  is  done. 

Dear,  homely  ministers  of  love, 

Used  and  forgot,  like  light  and  air, 

Ah,  when  we  reach  that  life  above 
They  will  be  stately  serapEs  there. 

— Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

* 

Some  small  boys  of  our  acquaintance 
recently  acquired  mumps,  to  the  surprise 
of  their  family,  as  there  was  no  apparent 
exposure  to  the  disease.  The  doctor 
stated,  however,  that  the  most  common 
source  of  infection  was  the  soda  fountain. 
The  glasses  were  rarely  properly  steril¬ 
ized  and  one  infected  ffgrson  could  thus 
pass  the  disease  on  to  others.  It  would 
really  seem  as  though  local  health  boards 
should  exercise  authority  over  the  soda 
fountain  irmn  and  see  that  all  cups  and 
glasses  are  cleansed  in  a  way  to  render 
sterilization  certain. 

* 

In  making  mousse,  which  is  frozen  to 
a  mushlike  consistency,  an  ice  cream 
freezer  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  it 
is  not  turned  while  freezing.  For  straw¬ 
berry  mousse  take  one  quart  of  cream, 
one  box  of  very  ripe  berries,  one  cup  of 
granulated  sugar,  one-quarter  box  of  gel¬ 
atine,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water. 
Wash  and  hull  berries,  sprinkle  with  sug¬ 
ar  and  let  stand  for  one  hour;  mash  and 
rub  through  a  fine  sieve ;  add  gelatine 
soaked  in  cold  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
water.  Set  in  pan  of  ice  water  and  stir 
until  it  begins  to  thicken ;  then  pour  in 
whipped  cream,  put  in  mould  or  pail, 
cover  securely,  pack  in  ice  and  salt  and 
let  stand  four  hours.  Some  cooks  recom¬ 
mend  opening  the  mould  two  or  three 
times  to  scrape  down  the  sides.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  not  to  get  any 
salt  in  the  mousse. 

* 

Among  the  summer  suits  sold  at  a  re¬ 
duction  we  find  a  good  many  "lingerie” 
princess  dresses — that  is,  one-piece 
dresses  of  this  model  made  of  fine  muslin, 
trimmed  with  much  lace  and  insertion. 
They  are  often  surprisingly  cheap,  while 
not  at  all  out  of  date.  But  they  have 
one  fatal  defect,  which  surely  accounts 
for  their  reduced  price;  they  are  very 
troublesome  to  launder  and  they  often 
sag  out  of  shape  badly  when  washed. 
For  this  reason  we  never  advise  a  prin¬ 
cess  model  for  washing  material.  A 
French  laundress  of  the  highly  skilled 
class  (the  blanchisseuse  de  fin,  like  poor 
Trilby)  irons  such  pieces  on  forms  made 
for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  hard  to  get 


such  skilled  work  here,  and  no  busy 
housekeeper  should  fuss  with  it  at  home. 
The  ideal  “tub  frock”  is  one  that  can  be 
washed  and  ironed  with  the  minimum  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  strength  and  while 
we  admire  daintiness  of  dress  and.  person 
at  all  seasons,  it  seems  little  short  of 
wicked  to  make  any  woman  a  slave  to 

superabundant  frills. 

* 

The  druggists  who  sell  calisaya  in  New 
York  are  much  exercised  because  the 
State  excise  commission  holds  that  it  is 
liquor  and  cannot  be  sold  without  a  li¬ 
cense.  Calisaya  is  simply  cinchona  bark, 
sugar,  water  and  a  goodly  amount  of  al¬ 
cohol.  It  is  regarded  as  “refreshing”  by 
many  persons  who  never  take  whiskey 
and  who  would  be  horrified  at  the  thought 
of  entering  a  saloon.  Women,  young  and 
old,  are  said  to  call  for  it  very  largely 
at  soda  fountains  in  the  shopping  district. 
They  say  it  brightens  the  eyes  and  makes 
them  feel  fresh ;  in  other  words,  it  acts 
like  any  other  alcoholic  stimulant.  It  may 
easily  be  seen  that  the  free  use  of  this 
stuff  is  demoralizing  in  the  extreme  and 
it  is  quite  proper  that  it  should  be  under 
official  restraint.  As  a  rule  druggists 
manufacture  their  own  calisaya,  and  now 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue  says 
that  they  must  take  out  rectifiers’  licenses, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  State  excise 
commission  says  that  the  sellers  must  take 
out  liquor  licenses.  If  both  these  require¬ 
ments  are  insisted  upon  the  calisaya  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  much  less  flourishing. 

* 

Here  is  what  an  appreciative  reader  in 
New  York  State  has  to  say  about  one  of 
the  recipes  for  canning  corn  given  last 
year  : 

I  wisti  to  say  that  the  recipe  for  “salted 
corn”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year,  on  page 
G54,  certainly  solves  the  sweet  corn  problem 
as  far  as  preserving  it  for  Winter  use  is 
concerned.  The  rule  is  well  worth  reprint¬ 
ing  this  Summer  for  any  new  subscriber,  or 
any  old  one  who  did  not  try  it  last  year;  it 
is  the  best  and  easiest  way  I  have  ever 
tried,  and  I  have  tried"  several. 

MRS.  h.  v.  s. 

The  recipe,  which  was  given  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Cavanaugh  Daly,  is  as  follows : 

Have  corn  “just  right’’  for  eating.  While 
it  may  be  brought  from  the  field  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening  it  should  not  be  prepared  other¬ 
wise  until  the  following  morning,  as  there 
is  danger  of  its  souring.  Clean  and  scald 
your  boiler  thoroughly  and  fill  with  the  corn 
properly  husked  and  silked,  discarding  all 
ears  either  over  or  under  ripe.  Cook  as  for 
the  table.  Removing  from  the  boiler,  score 
each  row  of  kernels  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
shave  off  not  too  close  to  the  coh.  After 
cutting  from  cob,  measure  and  to  each  eight 
pints  of  corn  add  one  pint  of  salt  and  mix 
thoroughly  with  the  hands  until  a  brine  is 
formed.  Have  ready  a  well-scalded  and  clean 
crock  and  pack  corn  in  this  as  it  is  mixed. 
When  jar  is  filled  within  one  inch  of  top, 
cover  with  a  clean  white  cloth  large  enough 
to  hang  over  edge  of  crock.  On  this  cloth 
put  about  an  inch  of  salt,  and  on  the  salt  a 
plate  that  fits  the  top  of  jar.  Now  it  is 
ready  to  put  in  the  cellar  or  any  cool  place 
for  Pall  and  Winter  use,  but  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  table  lies  the  secret  of  its  suc¬ 
cess.  There  is  only  one  way  of  making  It 
palatable,  but  with  directions  strictly  adhered 
to  it  is  preferred  by  many  to  canned  corn. 
About  one  and  one-half  hour  before  the 
meal  at  which  one  wishes  to  serve  it  it  must 
be  brought  from  the  cellar — enough  for  ono 
meal — and  cold  water  enough  to  cover 
poured  on  and  at  once  poured  off.  Then 
sufficient  boiling  water  is  poured  on  to  cover 
and  it  is  allowed  to  stand  on  the  hack  of 
the  range  for  15  minutes.  This  water  is 
drained  off  and  sufficient  fresh  boiling  water 
poured  on  to  cover  and  the  same  time  al¬ 
lowed.  This  process  is  repeated  twice  more, 
in  all  four  times.  Then  cream,  butter,  sugar 
and  if  liked  a  little  pepper  is  added.  In 
short,  after  pouring  off  the  water  for  the 
fourth  time  it  is  prepared  exactly  as  canned 
corn.  The  process  of  removing  the  salt  by  a 
swift  boiling  water  process  instead  of  a 
slow  cold  water  process  seems  to  leave  the 
corn  as  fresh  as  when  taken  from  the  cob. 
This,  together  with  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
prepared — so  much  easier  and  surer  than  can¬ 
ning — makes  the  process  ideal. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

No.  5705  shows  a  pretty  and  useful 
dress  that  will  give  a  child  the  greatest 
possible  comfort,  while  relieving  the  laun¬ 
dry  problem,  if  dark  gingham  or  serge  is 
used.  In  the  illustration  it  is  made  of  a 
pretty  Scotch  gingham  with  collar  and 
cuffs  of  white  linen,  but  percales  and 
chambrays,  linen  and  all  similar  sturdy 


6705  Girl’s  Blouse  Costume  with 
Bloomers,  6  to  12  years. 


materials  of  the  sort  are  appropriate  for 
the  washable  frocks,  while  the  dress  also 
would  be  found  satisfactory  in  serge  or 
light-weight  flannel.  The  costume  is 
made  with  the  blouse,  skirt,  bloomers  and 
underwaist.  The  skirt  is  made  straight 
and  in  one  piece  and  can  be  either  plaited 
or  gathered  at  the  upper  edge,  while  it  is 
joined  to  the  under  waist  and  closed  at 
the  back.  The  blouse  is  separate  and  is 


5690  Girl’s  Dress,  6  to  12  years. 


finished  with  a  shirtwaist  plait  at  the 
front  and  with  a  roll-over  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  there  is  a  convenient  pocket  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  left  front.  The  bloomers 
are  comfortably  but  not  over  full  and 
are  gathered  and  finished  with  .straight 
bands,  the  closing  being  made  at  the  sides. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (10  years)  is  6 54  yards 
27,  5l/2  yards  32  or  4  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  Y\  yard  36  inches  wide  for 


collar  and  cuffs  and  y2  yard  36  inches 
wide  for  the  under  waist.  The  pattern 
5705  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years  of  age ;  price,  10  cents. 

The  dress  that  can  be  worn  with  any 
guimpe  is  always  a  satisfactory  one  and 
is  quite  certain  to  be  in  demand.  Here  is 
a  charming  and  attractive  little  model 
which  includes  the  big  armholes  of  the 
season.  As  illustrated  it  is  made  of  rose- 
colored  linen  chambray,  with  belt  and 
trimming  bands  of  white  linen  embroi¬ 
dered  with  white  and  piped  with  the 
darker  shade,  but  linen  is  to  be  found 
in  a  number  of  suitable  colors  and  there 
are  a  whole  host  of  pretty  cotton  fabrics 
that  are  equally  suited  to  the  Summer 
frocks,  while  if  a  slightly  warmer  dress 
is  needed  the  model  will  be  found  satis¬ 
factory  for  cashmere,  serge  and  similar 
light-weight  wools.  The  guimpe  being 
entirely  separate,  always  can  be  varied  to 
suit  the  occasion  and  the  material.  The 
dress  is  made  with  the  waist  and  skirt. 
The  waist  portion  consists  of  front  and 
backs  that  are  plaited  at  the  shoulders 
and  gathered  at  the  waist  line,  while  the 
skirt  is  laid  in  plaits  that  give  the  effect 
of  deuble  box  plaits,  and  both  are  joined 
to  the  belt.  As  illustrated  bands  of  con¬ 
trasting  material  are  faced  over  the  neck 
and  arms-eye  edges.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  (10 
years)  is  5}/$  yards  27,  4]/2  yards  32  or 
4%  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  fa  yard 
36  inches  wide  for  bands  and  belt.  The 
pattern  5690  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price,  10 
cents.  _ 

Hygienic  Walls  for  Kitchen. 

It  should  be  a  study  with  every  house¬ 
wife  so  to  arrange  her  kitchen  that  the 
work  is  done  in  the  easiest  possible  man¬ 
ner.  Paper  forms  a  very  unsatisfactory 
covering  for  kitchen  and  pantry  walls;  it 
soon  becomes  soiled  with  the  steam  and 
smoke  of  the  cooking  and  there  is  no 
practical  way  of  cleaning  it,  the  best 
alternative  being  a  tedious  removing  of 
the  old  paper  and  a  putting  on  of  fresh. 
Then  very  often,  when  one  is  not  particu¬ 
lar  to  keep  the  room  well  ventilated  on 
washing  day,  the  confined  steam  loosens 
the  paper  in  a  most  discouraging  manner. 

Many  people  building  new  houses  have 
the  kitchen  ceiled  throughout  and  treated 
with  some  hardwood  finish.  It  would 
seem  that  this  might  be  ideal  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint,  but  many  housewives 
have  told  me  that  the  cleaning  of  those 
walls  was  the  hardest  work  they  had  to 
do,  and  one  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  have  them  torn  out 
and  the  old-time  plaster  and  paper  sub¬ 
stituted.  For,  as  she  said,  she  could  get 
a  man  to  paper,  but  she  positively  could 
not  find  a  woman  to  wash  the  ceiling. 
Personally,  I  think  I  should  prefer  a 
smooth  plastered  wall  painted  some  rest¬ 
ful  tone  suited  to  the  exposure  of  the 
room,  but  here  again  arises  the  question 
of  cleaning.  Rough  plaster  is"  much  more 
artistic  when  painted  than  the  smooth 
finished,  but  should  never  be  employed 
in  the  kitchen,  as  every  little  crevice  will 
institute  itself  a  catcher  of  dust. 

When  all  is  told  most  of  us  have  to  live 
in  houses  of  other  people’s  building,  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  existing  circumstances,  and 
1  feel  I  have  made  “the  best”  of  my 
kitchen  walls.  After  trying  various  things 
I  put  on  some  of  the  waterproof  paper  in 
a  pretty  tiled  pattern,  using  a  paste  in 
which  a  generous  amount  of  glue  had 
been  mixed,  and  it  has  given  no  trouble 
by  loosening.  It  is  easily  cleaned  by  wip¬ 
ing  off  with  a  damp  cloth  and  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  Some  people  object  to 
the  shiny  surface,  but  I  do  not  myself. 
When  my  kitchen  work  is  done  I  do  not 
like  to  see  a  superfluous  object  in  sight; 
as  we  never  think  of  sitting  in  the  kitchen 
after  the  work  is  finished  I  do  not  care  to 
have  it  look  like  a  sitting  room.  I  know 
some  women  wish  to  have  their  kitchens 
look  cosy  rather*  than  formal,  filling  them 
with  pictures,  plants  and  rocking  chairs, 
and  in  that  case  one  might  find  this  paper 
cold  and  uninviting,  but  when  one  de¬ 
sires  to  plan  her  kitchen  so  as  to  make 
the  least  work  possible  it  makes  an  ideal 
wall  covering  from  every  standpoint. 

ALICE  M.  ASHTON. 
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The  Spirit  of  Revolt. 

Myra  counted  the  little  pile  of  bills  the 
second  time,  then  she  rolled  them  up  and 
put  them  back  in  the  tin  baking-powder 
box. 

"A  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars,”  she 
said  as  she  put  the  cover  on.  She  rested 
her  elbows  on  the  table  and  her  chin  on 
her  hands  and  looked  wearily  out  of  the 
windo„w.  “You  might  go  this  afternoon 
and  put  it  in  the  bank.” 

Ruth,  her  younger  sister,  sat  in  the 
rocking-chair  beside  the  stove.  Although 
the  October  sun  shone  in  at  the  west  win- 
clows,  there  was  a  cold  wind  blowing, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  fire  was  very  com¬ 
forting. 

Suddenly  Ruth  spoke  passionately  “I’m 
tired  of  being  poor,  and  I’m  sick  to  death 
of  the  way  we  live.” 

“So  am  I,”  said  Myra,  without  chang¬ 
ing  her  position  or  her  expression. 

“We  never  go  anywhere,  nor  see  any¬ 
thing,  nor  hear  anything.” 

“Or  know  anything,”  Myra  added  dully. 
“It’s  all  very  well  in  the  Summer,”  said 
Ruth.  “It’s  fun  to  see  things  growing — 
the  flowers  and  vegetables — and  to  have 
folks  come  and  buy  them.  We  work 
hard,  but  that’s  kind  of  fun,  too,  while  it 
lasts.  But  we  don’t  have  any  other  kind 
of  fun,  and  I’m  tired  of  it.” 

“So  am  I,”  Myra  repeated. 

“When  the  Fall  comes  we  count  up  our 
Summer’s  savings  and  put  them  in  the 
bank,  and  that’s  the  end  of  everything  till 
the  next  Spring.  Through  the  Winter  we 
just  stagnate.” 

“Vegetate,”  said  Myra. 

“If  only  we  could  hibernate  it  would  be 
some  satisfaction,  but  we  can’t,”  and  Ruth 
fell  silent  again,  brooding  discontent  and 
rebellion  in  her  eyes.  Presently  she  spoke 
again.  “Lots  and  lots  of  folks  who  don’t 
work  half  as  hard  as  we  do  have — every¬ 
thing.  They  don’t  earn  it,  and  we  do. 
We  work  hard  enough  to  have  everything 
we  want,  and  I  say  we  are  fools  if  we 
don’t  take  what  we  want.  It’s  our  right. 

I  don’t  care  what  folks  say.  We’re  tried 
being  poor  and  honest  long  enough  and 
have  seen  the  folly  of  it.  Let’s  try  the 
other  way  for  a  while.” 

Myra  turned  in  her  chair  and  looked 
at  her  sister.  “But  how?”  she  asked. 

Ruth’s  eyes  flashed  and  she  spoke  ve¬ 
hemently.  “Sell  the  farm  and  then  go  to 
the  city  and  hire  a  big  house  and  furnish 
it  elegantly ;  entertain,  go  to  concerts, 
opera,  theater,  lectures,  and  enjoy  our¬ 
selves  generally.” 

“How  could  we  pay  for  it?” 

Ruth  laughed  recklessly.  “Don’t  pay 
for  it,”  she  said.  “Pay  for  theater  tickets 
and  things  like  that,  but  not  for  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life — house  rent,  food,  fuel, 
lighting.  I’m  tired  to  death  of  paying 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.” 

“So  am  I,”  said  Myra. 

“Let’s  do  it,  then.” 

But  Myra  was  more  cautious.  “We 
might  want  to  come  back  to  the  farm.” 
she  said.  “Let’s  take  this  money  and 
go  to  the  city  and  stay  as  long  as  we  can, 
and  then  come  back  home.” 

“That’s  so,”  agreed  Ruth,  “let’s.  Won’t 
it  be  fun  to  buy  house  furnishings  on  in¬ 
stalments  ?” 

“And  owe  the  grocer,”  said  Myra. 

“And  the  coal-man,”  said  Ruth. 

“And  we  won’t  do  a  stroke  of  work 
from  morning  till  night.” 

“No,  we  won’t.” 

Both  fell  silent,  making  plans.  Their 
faces  were  lighted  up  by  new  hope,  and 
they  smiled  at  each  other  happily. 

“I  don’t  see  why  we  can’t  go  by  the 
first  of  November— all  the  Fall  work  is 
done,”  said  M^ra.  Then  a  sudden  shade 
of  consternation  crossed  her  face.  “But 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  house  and  the 
cow  and  horse?” 

“Oh,  dear !  I  had  not  thought  of  that.” 
They  looked  at  each  other  in  alarm  for 
some  minutes. 

“Oh,  I  have  it !”  cried  Ruth.  She 
jumped  up  and  walked  excitedly  about 
the  room.  “Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelsey 
would  be  tickled  to  death  to  come  here 
and  keep  house  for  us.  You  know  they 
are  perfectly  miserable  at  the  poor-farm.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,  and  we’ve  got  stocked 
up  with  provisions  and  vegetables  so  it 
wouldn’t  cost  them  hardly  anything  to 
live.” 

“Why,  they’d  sell  milk  at  the  door,  as 
we  do,  and  that  would  almost  keep  them 
supplied  with  things  they’d  have  to  buy, 
that  and  the  eggs.” 

“So  it  would.” 

A  little  later  the  sisters  had  gone  to 
the  city,  and  the  old  couple  from  the 
poor-farm  were  comfortably _  settled,  per¬ 
fectly  happy  in  their  new  independence 
and  quiet  solitude. 

As  for  Ruth  and  Myra,  the  large  house 
of  their  dreams  had  been  reduced  to  three 
pleasant  rooms  and  a  tiny  pantry. 

“It’s  really  all  we  need,”  said  Myra. 
“Yes,”  acquiesced  Ruth.  “We  caifit 
afford  to  keep  servants,  and  we  don’t 
•want  any  mare  rooms  to  take  care  of.” 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“And  I  think  we’d  bfetter  pay  one  “After  all,”  said  Ruth  reminiscently, 

month’s  rent  in  advance,”  said  Myra.  “We  “it  was  considerable  fun.” 
won’t  have  to  worry  about  that  item,  “Yes,”  said  Myra,  “but  another  time 

then.”  I’d  go  in  for  honesty  and  paying  our  bills 

“No,”  said  Ruth,  craftily,  “and  it  will  from  the  start.” 
be  easier  to  get  out  of  paying  the  next  “Yes,  so  would  I.” 
month’s  rent.”  “I  suppose  we  could  get  back  our  old 

They  furnished  their  rooms  daintily  and  work  any  time.”, 
simply  and  made  their  first  payment  on  “I’m  sure  of  it.” 

the  things.  The  rooms  were  not  heated.  “Didn’t  we  go  to  lots  of  plays  and  hear 

but  they  had  a  large  kitchen  range  which  lots  oi  music?” 
warmed  them  sufficiently  with  the  aid  of  1 


a  little  oil  heater  in  extreme  weather. 
There  being  a  family  in  the  tenement  be¬ 
low,  the  floors  were  not  cold. 

And  now  they  began  to  take  comfort. 
Every  evening  saw  them  at  a  concert, 
a  lecture  or  the  theater.  The  entertain¬ 
ing  had  not  begun  as  yet.  Ruth  had 


‘Yes,  and  we  didn’t  stagnate,  did  we?” 
“Not  exactly.” 

“Let’s  try  it  again  next  Winter.” 
“Let’s.”  SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


Fruit  Leathers. 


... Q  -  „  .  .  .  The  recipe  which  follows  calls  for 

bought  a  chafing  dish  in  anticipation  of  peaches,  but  other  “meaty”  fruits  may  be 


the  little  parties  she  would  give,  but  she 
had  not  used  it  except  to  practice  upon. 
Somehow  they  did  not  seem  to  find  con¬ 
genial  friends,  as  they  had  expected. 

The  first  month  passed  thus.  When  the 
second  had  opened,  with  the  funds  in  the 
baking-powder  box  alarmingly  low,  the 
sisters  began  to  be  a  trifle  apprehensive. 
They  took  to  going  out  separately  in 
the  day-time. 

One  day  Ruth  came  bounding  up  the 
stairs  and  burst  into  the  kitchen,  her 
face  wreathed  in  smiles.  Myra  stood 
there  smiling  also,  and  her  face  very 
red  from  working  over  the  hot  stove. 

“I’ve  got  work,”  said  Ruth  joyously. 

“So  have  I,”  said  Myra. 

“I’m  going  to  work  in  a  flower  store. 
I  showed  the  man  what  I  could  do  this 
afternoon,  and  he  praised  my  work  and 
told  me  to  come  to-morrow  for  a  steady 
job.” 

“And  I’m  going  to  cook  for  a  woman  s 
exohange,”  said  Myra.  “I  carried  some 
things  there  day  before  yesterday,  and 
they  sent  me  an  order  to-day,  and  they 
think  I’ll  have  all  the  work  I  want  to  do.” 

After  this  the  sisters  went  out  evenings 
less  than  they  had  done.  They  worked 
steadily  and  were  contented.  Ruth  made 
some  friends  at  the  flower  store,  and  the 
chafing  dish  came  into  use  at  last. 

As  they  grew  more  accustomed  to  their 
work  they  fell  into  the  way  of  going  to  a 
play  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  a  con¬ 
cert  Saturday  night  and  to  church  on 
Sunday.  The  last  of  February  came,  and 
for  some  little  time  the  sisters  had  been 
subject  to  attacks  of  melancholy.  One 
evening  they  sat  together  resting  after 
a  hard  day’s  work.  Ruth  was  the  first  to 


used  if  more  sugar  is  allowed  for  those 
having  more  acid.  Pare  fully  ripe 
peaches  (yellow  ones  preferred)  ;  re¬ 
move  the  pits  and  weigh.  To  each  pound 
of  fruit  add  one-fourth  pound  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar.  Put  in  stew  kettle  and  cook 
slowly,  mashing  the  fruit  as  it  boils. 
When  cooked  to  a  thick  paste  spread  on 
a  buttered  board  and  put  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  Put  out  the  second  day  and  when 
dry  enough  that  it  will  'not  stick  roll  up 
like  a  roll  of  leather  and  keep  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  Slice  from  the  end  of  the  roll 
and  serve  with  wafers  and  tea  when  you 
want  to  give  a  treat  to  callers  or  as  a 
course  at  a  formal  luncheon. 

EVA  RYMAN  GAILLARD. 


Spice  Cake — Here  is  a  good  spice  cake 
recipe  that  is  acceptable  when  eggs  are 
high :  Two-thirds  cup  of  molasses,  and 
fill  the  cup  with  sugar;  four  heaping 
tablespoons  shortening;  one  cup  cold  cof¬ 
fee;  one  teaspoonful  saleratus  dissolved 
in  the  coffee;  one  teaspoon  cinnamon; 
one-half  teaspoon  allspice;  one-fourth 
teaspoon  each  cloves,  extract  vanilla  and 
lemon;  a  little  more  than  two  cups  of 
flour  and  one  cup  of  raisins.  This  makes 
two  small  loaves.  Frosting — One  cup 
sugar,  five  tablespoons  of  milk;  boil  five 
minutes ;  beat  until  cool  and  spread. 

MARGARET  E.  HIGBY. 

An  Iodine  Stain. — Oxalic  acid  for  re¬ 
moving  iron  rust  stains  is  in  common 
use.  Not  long  ago  an  accident  caused 
me  to  venture  further  in  its  use  than, 
perhaps,  many  housekeepers  have  done. 
A  bottle  of  iodine  was  overturned  upon 


speak:  “I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter  a  child’s  pink  gingham  dress,  leaving,  of 
with  you,  but  I’m  as^  homesick  as  death.  course,  an  ugly  black  stain.  Seeing  that 

garment  was  useless  as  it  was,  we 


“So  am  I,”  said  Myra. 

“I  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm.” 

“So  do  I.” 

“I  don’t  think  much  of  this  way  of  liv¬ 
ing.  I’d  rather  be  poor  but  honest." 

“I  know  I  would,”  said  Myra.  Then, 
with  unusual  vehemence,  “I  hate  debt.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Ruth.  “And  instalment* 
aren’t  the  least  bit  of  fun.” 

“No,  they  are  not.”  * 

“I  wonder  how  much  we  owe?  Let’s 
reckon  it  up  and  know  the  worst.  It’s 
hung  ov„er  me  like  a  nightmare  all  Win¬ 
ter.” 

“It  has  over  me,  too.  If  I  hadn’t  been 
so  busy  I’d  have,  gone  crazy.  It’s  awful.” 
“I  know  it,”  said  Ruth.  “It  was  lucky 
But  I  want  to  get 


the 

took  the  matter  boldly  in  hand  and  or¬ 
dered  from  the  druggist«20  cents  worth  of 
oxalic  acid.  This  quantity  made  a  pail¬ 
ful  of  solution,  enough  to  plunge  the 
dress  into  and  stir  freely  about.  After 
lying  several  hours  in  the  solution  the 
dress  was  taken  out  and  very  thoroughly 
rinsed,  using  plenty  of  water  and  fre¬ 
quent  changes.  The  iodine  stain  had  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  the  pink  of  the  ging¬ 
ham  was  not  injured  nor  the  fabric  rot¬ 
ted,  for  that  same  little  frock  saw  two 
seasons’  wear  after  its  mishap.  Since 
then  we  have  used  oxalic  acid  upon  other 
colored  garments  without  removing  their 
color  along  with  the  stains.  Sometimes 


baeckCOhlomegetPoVv0erty  and  honesty  for  mV,  we  scatter  the  dry  crystals  upon  the  rust 
„  J  spots,  having  the  garment  stretched  over 

eV“My  sentiments,  too,”  said  Myra.  »  washbowl.  B?ilinS  P®"* 

“Well,  let's  take  the  fatal  plunge.  How  «Mdl  f*  Oni^  «*;  after  that  i 
much  do  we  owe?  Will  we  have  to  mort¬ 


gage  the  farm  to  pay  it  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  guess  not.  The  furni¬ 
ture  is  what  worries  me  most,”'  and  My¬ 
ra’s  brow  became  furrowed  with  lines  of 
care. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Ruth  easily. 
“I  made  the  last  payment  on  that  two 
weeks  ago.” 

“You - ”  Myra  gasped. 

“Why,  you  see,  the  things  are  pretty, 
and  I  thought  they’d  come  in  handy  at 
the  farm — we  need  new  furniture  there 
. — and  so  I  went  and  made  a  payment 
every  week,  after  I  got  to  work.  That 
hasn’t  troubled  me  at  all,  but  I  have  lain 
awake  nights  worrying  about  the  grocer¬ 
ies.” 

“Why,”  said  Myra,  “ever  since  I  began 
to  cook  for  the  exchange  I  have  paid  for 
all  the  groceries  and  paid  up  the  back 
bill,  too.  It  doesn’t  cost  us  much  to  live, 
you  know.  And  I’ve  paid  for  the  coal 
and  kerosene  besides.” 

“Why — why,  then,  we  don’t  owe  any¬ 
thing!”  Ruth  cried  incredulously, ,  “for 
we’ve  paid  the  house  rent  together.” 

“And  we’ve  had  all  our  worry  for  noth¬ 
ing.” 

“I  wish  I’d  told  you.” 

“I  wish  I’d  told  you.” 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

“Just  the  same,  I  want  to  get  back 
home,”  said  Myra.  , 

“So  do  I.  And  we’d  better,  too,  for  it  s 
most  time  to  be  thinking  about  putting  in 
our  sweet  peas.” 

“And  the  green  peas,  too.” 

Two  weeks  later  they  were  on  the  train 
going  home. 


CONGO  R®  FUNGI 

Always  Means 

cSatis/ied  Custonid|| 

We  want  every  farmer 
in  America  to  know 
about  Congo  roofing.  We 
know  when  a  practical 
man  sees  a  sample  of 
Congo  he  will  immediatly  eg 
become  a  convert. 

You  never  saw 
such  values  in 
roofing  at  the 
prices  of  Congo.  \ 

It  comes  in  four 
thicknesses,  so 
that  you  can  suit  I 
yourself  as  to  the 
price  you  pay. 

Get  the  sample 

in  your  hands;  that  will  convert' 
you.  Free  Sample  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

BUCHANAN=FOSTER  CO., 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Weather-proof  is  water¬ 
proof.  That’s  why  Genasco 
Ready  Roofing  is  the  end 
of  roof  troubles. 

Send  to  us  for  book  10  and  samples. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


PRUDENT  PEOPLE  in  every  State  are 

investing  their  savings  through  us. 
Many  are  patrons  of  ten  to  fourteen 
years’  standing  who  know  why  and  how 
their  money  earns  more  and  is  better  safe¬ 
guarded  than  when  locally  invested.  Let 
us  send  you  their  names  or  put  you  in 
communication  with  them.  The  informa¬ 
tion  you  will  get  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 

a  Year 

reckoned  from  day  of  re¬ 
ceipt  to  day  of  withdrawal. 
Under IVuT (/Afiking  Debt. 
Supervision.  ▼ 

Assets  $1,750,000 
NDUSTR1AL  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  CO., 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  and 
42nd  St.,  New  York. 


most  vigorous  rinsing  is  immediately 
given.  As  all  users  of  the  oxalic  solu¬ 
tion  know,  one  can  scarcely  rinse  too 
thoroughly,  as  any  remaining  in  the  cloth 
will  eat  away  the  film.  pattie  lyman. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices — will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &l  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

7  7 1 


“We’re  weary  a-walking  the  highway  of  life ; 
We’re  fretted  and  flustered  with  worry  and 
strife. 

Let  us  drop  by  the  wayside  the  heavy  old 
load, 

And  rest  at  the  Inn  h.v  the  turn  of  the  road — 
Let  us  tarry  awhile 
At  the  ‘Sign  of  the  Smile.’ 

Let  us  tarry  awhile  at  the  ‘Sign  of  the 

Smile’-— 

Forget  all  our  griefs  in  the  joys  that  beguile; 
Let  us  pleasure  the  noon  till  It  changes  to 

Then  up^wdth  our  loads  and  we’ll  And  they 
are  light — 

Let  us  tarry  awhile 

At  the  ‘Sign  of  the  Smile.’  ” 


Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  tho  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

theb  grlnd  "f^g  BiSUlphitie’Tre  doing! 

EDWAKI)  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■onareh  Machinery  Co..  Room  161 . 39  Cortlandt  St..  Niv  York. 


CIDE 

MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Went  Water  St., 
SYIUCl'SE.  N.  Y. 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

Dress  goods  which  were  worn 
by  your  grandmother,  and  ap¬ 
proved  for  their  quality.  Steadily  (d 
improved  for  over  6o  years.  Some 
designs  have  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Silver  Greys. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Maker?)  Philadelphia. 
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Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  ending 
July  12,  1907,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 

noted.  , 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export..  —  @1.00 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth....  —  @1.12 

Corn  .  —  @  63 

Oats  .  —  @  52 

Rye  ....  *  ~ . . .  —  @  85 

•  ,  f9  #  MILLFEED. 

Spring  bran  . 21.00  @22.00 

Middlings  . 22.00  @23.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime, ton  .  —  @25.00 

No.  1  .  —  @24.00 

No.  2  .  —  @22.00 

No.  3  . 19.00  @20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00  @22.00 

Clover  . 15.00  @17.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye  . 

Short  and  oat . 8.00  @11.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  • —  @  26 

Lower  grades  .  22  @  2o 

State  Dairy  .  19  @  24 

Factory  .  17  @  20 

Packing  stock  .  16  @  19 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best .  —  @  12% 

Common  to  good .  11  @  12 ‘A 

Part  skims  .  3  @  9 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  20  @  21 

White,  good  to  choice .  19  @  19% 

Mixed  colors,  best .  19  @  19% 

Western  and  Southern .  14  @  17 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 1.85  @2.10 

Medium  .  —  @1.65 

Pea  . 1-50  @1.70 

Red  Kidney  .  —  @2.40 

White  Kidney  .  —  @2.75 

Yellow  Eye .  —  @1.80 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  —  @  8% 

Evap.,  choice  .  —  @  8 

Tvap.,  common  to  good....  6  @  7% 

Cherries  .  —  @  18 

Raspberries  .  26  @  28 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  choice,  per  bu . 2.00  @2.50 

Poor  to  good . 1.00  @1.50 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta,  carrier. 2.25  @3.25 

Ga.,  Belle  of  Ga . 2.50  @3.25 

Ga.,  Carman  . 2.00  @2.50 

.  Ga.,  Waddell  . 2.00  @12.50 

Ga.,  Mt.  Rose . 2.00  @2.50 

Ga.,  Tillotson  . 1.75  @2.25 

Pears.  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  bbl....7.00  @9.00 

Plums,  Ga.,  Burbank,  carrier.  .3.00  @3.50 

S’n,  Wild  Goose,  quart....  6  @  8 

Cherries,  red,  8-lb.  basket....  65  @1.00 

Sour,  8-lb.  basket .  50  @  60 

Red,  lb .  12  @  18 

White,  lb .  10  @  13 

Currants,  cherry,  quart .  8  @  9 

Small,  quart  .  6  @  7 

Strawberries,  W’n  N.  Y.,  qt..  7  @14 

Up-river,  upper  stations....  6  @  13 

Up-river,  lower  stations  ....  4  @  10 

Staten  Island  .  6  @  9 

Hilton  &  Irvington  .  7  @  11 

Other  Jersey  .  3  @  9 

Raspberries,  Up-river,  red,  pint  9  @  11 

Jersey,  red,  pint .  8  @  10 

Del.  &  Md.,  red,  pint .  6  @  9 

Black-cap,  pint  .  6  @  8 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  qt .  6  @  10 

Del.  &  Md. .  8  @  12 

Jersey  .  11  @  13 

Huckleberries,  qt .  12  @  15 

Gooseberries,  N.  C.,  qt .  10  @  12 

Small,  green,  quart .  7  @  9 

Muskmelons,  Ga.,  bu.  crate.. 1.00  @2.00 

Georgia,  pony  crate . 1.00  @1.50 

California,  standard  crate.  .2.50  @5.00 

California,  pony  crate  2.00  @3.50 


Arizona,  standard  crate  ....1.25  @4.00 

Arizona,  pony  crate . 2.00  @2.50 

Watermel’s,  Fla.  by  rail,  car.200.00  @400.00 

By  steamer,  car . 150.00  @300.00 

Florida,  100  . 18.00  @50.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  S’n  Rose,  No.  1,  bbl.1.50  @2.00 

S’n,  Irish  Cobbler,  No.  1 - 1.50  @2.00 

S’n,  other  white,  No.  1....1.50  @1.75 

S’n,  red,  No.  1 . 1.50  @1.62 

Southern,  seconds  . 1.00  @1.25 

Southern,  culls  .  60  @  90 

Old,  bbl.  or  bag .  50  @1.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt..l,50  @2.50 

Asparagus,  green,  Colossal,  doz.3.00  @3.50 

Green,  extra  . 2.25  @2.75 

Green,  prime  . 1.50  @2.00 

Green,  culls  . 1.00  @1.25 

White,  Colossal  . 2.50  @2.75 

White,  extra  . 1.75  @2.25 

White,  prime  . 1.25  @1.50 

White,  culls  .  75  @1.00 

Beets,  100  bunches  . 2.00  @3.00 

Carrots,  100  bunches . 1.50  @2.50 

Celery,  Mich.,  dozen .  20  @  30 

Jersey,  doz . . .  20  @  60 

Cucumbers,  N.  C.,  bbl . 1.50  @2.50 

Norfolk,  bbl . 2.50  @3.00 

Boston,  hothouse.  No.  1,  box. 2. 50  @3.00 

Boston,  hothouse,  No.  2,  box. 1.50  @2.00 

Cabbage,  Va.  &  Md.,  bbl _  50  @  60 

Baltimore,  crate  .  75  @1.00 

Long  Isl’d  &  J’y,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Corn,  N.  C.,  case . 1.00  @2.00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @1.25 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1.00  @2.00 

Kale,  nearby,  bbl .  40  @  60 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl .  35  @  65 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  @1.25 

Onions,  Jersey,  white,  basket. 2.00  @2.25 

Jersey,  yellow,  basket .  —  @2.00 

Md.,  white,  crate . 1.25  @1.75 

Md.  &  Va.,  white,  basket ...  1.75  @2.25 

Md.  &  Va.,  red,  bbl . 4.00  @4.50 

Md.  &  Va.,  potato,  bbl _ 1.50  @1.75 

New  Orleans,  bag . 1.25  @1.75 

Kentucky,  bag  .  —  @2.00 

Egyptian,  bag  . 3.00  @3.50 

Okra,  carrier  . 1.00  @>2.50 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.00  @1.75 

Jersey,  box  .  —  @2.00 

Peas,  Jersey,  basket .  50  @  75 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket .  65  @  85 

Western  N.  Y.,  bag .  55  @  70 

Radishes,  nearby,  100  bchs...  50  @  75 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1.00  @1.50 

Ilomaine,  bbl .  50  @  75 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  wax,  bkt  25  @1.00 

Norfolk,  green,  basket .  50  @1.00 

Norfolk,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

Baltimore,  wax,  basket .  75  @1.25 

Baltimore,  green,  basket. ...  1.00  @1.12 

Del.  &  Md.,  basket . 1.00  @1.50 

Jersey,  wax,  basket . 1.00  @1.50 

Jersey,  green,  basket . 1.25  @1.50 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 1.00  @1.75 

White,  bbl .  50  @1.25 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl .  50  @1.25 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

White,  100  bunches  . 1.50  @2.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fey.  carrier.  .2.50  @3.00 

Fla.,  choice,  carrier . 1.75  @2.25 

Fla.,  common,  carrier . 1.00  @1.50 

Georgia,  carrier  . 1.50  @3.25 

Jersey,  box  . 3.00  @3.50 

North  Carolina,  carrier ....  1.00  @1.75 

Md.  &  Del.,  carrier . 1.25  @2.25 

Norfolk,  carrier  . 1.00  @2.50 

Mississippi,  flat  case  . 1.25  @1.35 

Hothouse,  lb .  10  @  15 

Watercress,  100  bunches . 1.00  @2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  17  @  18 

Fowls  .  11  @  14 

Roosters  .  —  @  9 

Turkeys  .  —  @  11 

Ducks  .  11  @  13 

Geese  .  8  @  10 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  30 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  14 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb .  29  @  30 

Fair  to  good .  20  @  25 

Fowls  .  n  @  14 

Spring  ducks  .  16  @  17 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00  @5.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.00  @6.70 

Bulls  . . 3.40  @4.80 

Cows  . l.r,0  @4.60 

Calves  . 5.50  @8.50 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.50 

Lambs  . 7.50  @8.75 

Hogs  . 5.50  @6.00 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pa.,  No.  1,  washed..  — ■  @  38 

Fine  unwashed  .  23  @  26 

MILK  MAKING  FEED 

The  short  wheat  crop  makes  bran  too  high-priced.  I 
Clover  hay  is  scarce.  For  your  protein  feed  to  ke»p  I 
up  the  milk  flow,  the  best  substitute  is  Dewey’s  I 

DISTILLERS  DRIED  GRAINS 

(  504  Protein  Guaranteed ) 

It  lias  nearly  twice  the  protein  or  milk  producing  value  oi 
bran.  It’s  a  light-weight,  bulky  feed.  It  fills  the  cow  up. 
Nice,  sweet  grains,  light  in  color,  dried  by  steam,  therefore 
tuns  uniform.  Every  particle  digested  and  assimilated. 

Extremely  L  ow  Summer  Prices.  Time  payments  on  large 
orders  by  responsible  people.  Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.,  Box  656,  Blanchesler,  Ohio. 


PI  FA^F  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc., 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York. 

WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs.  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  for  Italians,  59  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City.  Send  for  circular  and  application  blanks. 


FOR  SALE 


168  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM. 

50  head  Jersey  Cattle,  teams  and 
tools,  or  will  sell  separately,  or  will  take  partner.  I 
do  not  live  on  farm  and  cannot  give  it  proper  attention. 
C.  M.  MCLAUGHLIN,  Magrew,  Champaign  Co.,  O. 


Every  Kernel  a  Good  One 

Plump,  solid,  clean,  heavy.  You  can  raise  this 
kind  of  wheat  every  year  if  you  fertilize 
systematically  with 


Potash 


Don’t  accept  a  fertilizer  that 
contains  less  than  6 %  of  this  most 
essential  plant-food.  Rather  than 
risk  an  under-supply,  mix  Muriate 
or  Sulphate  of  Potash  liberally 
with  the  fertilizer. 

Our  Books  on  Farming — Free 

Written  by  experts.  Full  of  practical 
suggestions.  Ought  to  be  in  every  farm¬ 
er’s  library. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Monadnock  Building,  Chicago 

Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Addreai  office  nearest  you. 


FAIR  AGENTS  WANTED 

I  WANT  live  hustling  agents  at  every  county  and  district  fair  in  the  country  especially  in  New  York,  Penn- 
*  sylvania  and  the  Virginias,  and  have  a  proposition  that  will  make  them  $10.00  per  day  or  over,  and 

w  is  that  you  are  RIGHT.  You  don’t  invest  a  cent.  No  experien 


expenses.  All  I  want  to  know  is  that  you 
lint  if  you  iiave  solicited  subscriptions  or  advertising,  so  much  the  better 
and  reserve  your  fairs.  Address, 


experience  necessary, 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars 


R.  R.  FISHER,  Publisher,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS. 


IAf  MLITpn— A  farmer  (married)  of  experience, 
If  fill  I  L U  executive  ability,  and  some  financial 
responsibility  to  work  a  valuable  225  acre  farm  on 
shares.  Owner  to  furnish  farm,  stock,  tools,  build¬ 
ings,  etc.  Splendid  opportunity  for  wideawake, 
thinking  man,  willing  to  work,  Address, 

"OWNER,,’  care  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkeu. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


For  Sale— AYRSHIRE  BULL 

Eight  months  old;  two-thirds  white.  Also,  Cows, 
Cheshire  Sows  in  farrow.  All  stock  eligible  to  Reg, 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 

TRUCK  GROWER  WANTED.-A  practical 
1  trucker  or  farm  hand  can  learn  of  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  addressing  Fruit  Park  Farm,  Athens, 
Texas.  House,  land,  teams  and  tools  furnished. 


Big  Horse  Farm  Near  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

200  acres,  pasture  for  30,  cuts  80  tons  of  hay;  50 
barrels  apple;  2  large  bai-ns,  clapboarded  and  painted: 
12-room  residence;  8-room  farmer’s  house,  all  in  good 
repair;  chance  for  race  track ;  grand  views;  convenient 
to  town.  To  settle  estate  price  only  $0000.  For 
picture  of  house  see  No.  65064,  page  21,  "Strout’s 
Country  Homes, ”-a  profusely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
Country  Real  Estate.  E.  A.  STROUT  COMPANY, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York, _ 

Big  Red  Apples  Aud  Golden  Dairy  Produets 

have  made  the  owner  of  this  500-acre  farm  wealthy; 
cuts  100  tons  of  hay:  500  bbls.  apples  last  year;  500 
cords  wood;  fine  set  buildings,  in  first  class  repair: 
beautiful  shady  lawn,  broad  views  of  fertile,  peaceful 
farming  valleys.  Accident  to  owner  forces  sale; 
price  cut  to  $7,700.  If  taken  this  month,  15  cows, 
dandy  colt,  pair  oxen,  50  sheep,  wagons,  tools  and 
machinery  will  bo  thrown  in.  See  Ko.  6204,  page  46 
“Strout’s  Oountry|Homes”  a  big  illustrated  catalogue 
of  high  class  country  property  mailed  free.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42, 150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

ON  FISHER’S 
ISLAND, NEW 
YORK, in  Long 
Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
let  or  sell;  furnished  complete;  established 
trade;  accommodate  100;  popular  resort;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  J.  DILLON,  409  Pearl  St„  N.Y.  City 


Summer  Hotel 


h 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILO 

And  all  the  stock  on  the  farm  is  kept  health¬ 
ier,  fatter  and  happier.  Cows  yield  25  per 
cent  more  milk  if  fed  on  Green  Mountain 
Silage.  Rich,  fresh  and  juicy  and  costs  only 
about  half  as  much  as  other  feed. 

The  Green  Mountain  is  superior  to  all 
other  Silos — superior  in  design,  material, 
construction,  operation  and  durability — and 
is  in  use  on  the  finest  dairy  farms  in  the 
country. 

Special  discount  if  you  buy  early. 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  our  New 
Free  Catalogue.  Write  for  it  now. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory . 

Note — We  are  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  for  Dairy  and  Creamery  ;  also 
Gasolene  Engines,  Pleasure  Boats,  etc.,  etc. 

i  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Those  who  remember  our  exposure 
some  time  ago  of  the  concern,  will  read 
the  following  from  a  local  paper  with 
some  interest : 

Indictments  against  O.  J.  Watkins  and  his 
fellow  promoters  and  operators  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Fruit  Growers’  Association  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Rialto,  Cal.,  were  returned  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  yesterday.  One  indict¬ 
ment  containing  four  counts  is  against  O.  .T. 
Watkins,  Ira  Leigliley  and  Flora  Peters,  and 
charges  the  use  of  the  mails  for  fraudulent 
purposes.  Another  contains  the  same  charge, 
different  instances  being  cited,  and  includes 
seven  counts.  It  is  directed  against  Wat¬ 
kins,  Dr.  C.  P.  V.  Watson,  Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
George  H.  Peters,  J.  W.  Lawrence,  G.  M. 
Bartlett,  Leighley  and  H.  W.  Hanson.  Five 
thousand  dollars  bail  was  required  from  each 
defendant  in  eacli  case,  and  all  got  bondsmen. 
Watkins  was  the  organizer  and  Watson  the 
first  president  of  the  California  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association.  Lawrence  later  succeeded 
Watson.  Leighley  was  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  Peters  treasurer.  G.  Maurice 
Bartlett,  the  vice-president,  who  was  also  in¬ 
dicted.  bad,  it  is  alleged,  much  to  do  with  the 
victimizing  of  persons  in  New  York  and  vi¬ 
cinity.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
old  office  of  the  company  in  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Building,  and  it  was  his  arguments  that 
sent  many  from  New  York  to  California. 

Given  time  enough  one  after  another 
of  these  concerns  go  the  same  way.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  the  victims  never 
have  any  chance  of  getting  their  money 
back.  But  the  experiences  are  good  things 
to  remember  when  you  are  approached  by 
new  and  alluring  propositions. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  inquir¬ 
ies  as  to  the  value  of  stock  in  publishing 
houses,  and  the  wisdom  of  investing  in 
them.  We  have  never  examined  any  of 
these  propositions  that  we  would  invest 
in  ourselves,  or  that  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  our  friends.  Some  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  schemes  that  have  been  promoted 
on  this  basis  are  already  failures.  The 
publishers  have  failed  to  keep  their  guar¬ 
antee  of  paying  fixed  dividends.  Such 
guarantees  are  of  no  earthly  value,  be¬ 
cause  if  the  business  does  not  earn  divi¬ 
dends  it  is  unlawful  for  the  publisher  to 
pay  them  out  of  the  company’s  money. 
As  a  rule,  if  the  business  does  not  earn 
dividends  the  publisher  has  no  personal 
means  to  make  good  on  a  guarantee  him¬ 
self,  even  if  he  were  inclined  to  do  so. 
Whatever  the  plausible  excuses  for  offer¬ 
ing  these  stocks  to  the  public,  there  is 
just  one  controlling  reason  for  doing  so. 
The  company  is  stocked  for  more  than 
its  intrinsic  value.  The  possible  future 
is  capitalized  and  as  no  bank  or  experi¬ 
enced  investor  would  put  up  money  on 
such  securities,  the  farmer  is  invited  to 
do  so.  This  applies  to  all  the  schemes 
of  this  kind,  of  which  inquiry  has  been 
made,  some  of  which  are  notorious  frauds 
and  most  of  which  have  something  of  the 
element  of  fake  in  them. 

I  have  a  mortgage  past  due.  It  expired 
June  1.  The  holder  did  not  then  want 
the  money.  Now  lie  wants  it.  If  I  pay  it 
now  will  I  have  to  pay  a  full  year’s  interest? 

New  Jersey.  j.  c. 

No;  you  will  have  to  pay  interest  only 
to  the  day  you  pay  the  principal. 

The  following  letter  came  to  us  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  recent  inquiry  in  this  de¬ 
partment  : 

I  see  on  page  501  a  letter  from  .T.  R.  W. 
about  live  stock  insurance.  An  English  com¬ 
pany  of  good  standing  does  business  here. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  and  if  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  our  friend  J.  R.  W. 
will  bo  pleased  to  serve  him  and  give  him  a 
square  deal.  J.  klein, 

713  Tenth  avenue.  New  York. 

The  above  letter  led  us  to  inquire  of 
the  agents  of  the  company,  who  wrote  us 
as  follows : 

We  are  in  a  position  at  the  present  time 
to  secure  a  policy,  which  indemnifies  the  as¬ 
sured  against  the  death  of  a  horse  from 
“natural  causes,  fire,  accidents,  the  act  of 
God  or  man,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  its 
destruction  in  the  cause  of  humanity.”  This 
policy  is  only  issued  on  high-class  horses, 
valued  at  $1,000  and  over,  the  rate  being 
six  per  cent  on  horses  valued  under  $5,000, 
and  5!4  per  cent  on  horses  valued  over 
$5,000.  But  on  orders  we  receive,  we  re¬ 
quire  the  enclosed  application  filled  out, 
signed  by  the  assured,  his  signature  wit¬ 
nessed,  aiid  the  certificate  of  a  licensed  grad¬ 
uate  veterinary  that  the  horse  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  When  we  have  the  horse  covered, 
which  is  done  by  cable  with  Lloyds,  London, 
we  attach  the  cover  note  to  a  sight  draft  for 
the  premium,  and  let  the  same  take  the  usual 
course  through  our  bank.  Regarding  the  fi¬ 
nancial  standing  of  Lloyds,  London,  will  say 
that  they  are  the  largest  concern  in  the  in¬ 
surance  world.  pox  &  PIER,  INC. 

35  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

The  Horse  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  200  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
also  issues  policies  on  horses.  Their  rate 
is  $12  per  $100  valuation  of  horse,  and 
the  limit  is  $400  on  any  individual  horse 


or  mule.  We  believe  the  business  of  this 
company  is  largely  confined  to  New  York 
City  and  vicinity.  It  is  a  New  York 
State  corporation  and  subject  to  State 
insurance  laws  and  regulations. 

On  or  about  July  1,  1906,  I  ordered  a  port¬ 
able  greenhouse  of  the  Chas.  II.  Manley  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  remitting  for  same 
when  ordering.  After  some  delay  I  received 
the  frame  work  for  the  house,  but  glass  for 
same  has  never  been  shipped.  Recent  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  this  firm  have  been  returned 
with  advice  that  this  firm  has  moved  with¬ 
out  leaving  address.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
learn  through  your  valuable  paper  of  this 
company’s  whereabouts.  l.  r.  b. 

New  York. 

The  above  request  reached  us  about 
the  first  of  June.  At  that  time  we  were 
not  able  to  locate  Mr.  Manley,  but  we 
said  at  the  time  that  he  would  probably 
turn  up  later  under  a  new  name.  We 
believe  that  he  is  now  located  at  202  Main 
street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  doing  business 
as  the  National  Construction  Company. 
This  company  does  not  seem  to  be  in¬ 
corporated,  and  an  inquiry  failed  to 
elicit  any  statement  as  to  its  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  issue  a  catalogue,  but  former 
experience  with  Mr.  Manley  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  wisdom  of  having  the  goods  in 
hand  before  parting  with  the  cash. 

We  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  only  a  little 
while,  but  like  it  very  much  Indeed,  and  enloy 
your  straight  from  the  shoulder  hit's. 
Can't,  you  move  over  the  line  into  Massachu¬ 
setts?  H.  II.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

We  give  the  above  letter  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  friends  who  take  the  trouble 
to  induce  their  neighbors  to  send  a  ten 
weeks’  subscription  for  ten  cents.  They 
all  enjoy  the  paper,  like  it,  and  praise  it, 
and  send  their  permanent  renewal.  It  is 
rather  refreshing  for  them  to  get  a  hold 
of  a  paper  that  speaks  right  out  for  the 
farm.  Many  of  them  are  not  used  to  it. 
It  is  a  new  experience  for  them.  We 
cannot  well  move  over  to  Massachusetts, 
but  we  are  willing  to  send  any  number 
of  papers  there.  We  are  sending  more 
and  more  into  that  State  every  week. 
You  can  help  along  the  good  work  by 
sending  on  an  occasional  ten  weeks’  sub¬ 
scription.  _ _  J.  J.  p. 

CHICKS  “OFF”  IN  COLOR  OR 
MARKING. 

Do  you  have  much  complaint  about  chicks 
“untrue”  In  breeding?  To  what  extent  Is  a 
man  justified  in  complaining  about  poorly 
colored  chicks? 

We  have  not  much  complaint — less  perhaps 
than  we  might  expect.  As  to  what  extent  a 
person  is  justified  in  finding  fault  it  is  hard 
to  say,  as  there  are  so  many  points  from 
which  this  matter  might  be  discussed.  One 
who  pays  a  high  price  for  eggs  would  expect 
a  larger  proportion  of  high  scoring  birds,  and 
would  have  more  cause  for  complaint  than 
one  who  buys  the  cheaper  eggs,  and  cannot 
reasonably  expect  so  much  care  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  breeding  stock. 
Some  people  sell  eggs  from  their  entire  flock 
instead  of  from  selected  breeding  pens.  If 
a  person  buys  eggs  from  these  dealers,  and 
knows  the  conditions,  he  has  but  little  cause 
for  complaint.  On  the  other  hand,  If  he  has 
reason  to  expect  eggs  from  selected  pens,,  and 
receives  eggs  from  the  flock  that  do  not  give 
as  good  results  as  he  anticipated,  his  cause 
for  fault  finding  is  greatly  increased.  Then 
there  are  some  dealers  who  say  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  some  certain  fowl  breeds 
very  true  to  color.  I  have  read  such  descrip¬ 
tions  when  I  knew  from  experience  that  the 
fact  was  exactly  contrary.  A  person  who 
makes  a  purchase  and  relies  upon  such  a  de¬ 
scription  must  be  excused  for  making  a  very 
vigorous  protest.  We  have  had  White  Rock 
chicks  that  were  very  dark  at  first — so  much 
so  that  they  were  thoroughly  disgusting ;  yet 
as  time  went  by  and  they  changed  their  coats 
they  were  among  the  whitest.  Some  of  our 
Buff  Orpington  chicks  are  white  in  color,  but 
take  on  the  buff  later  in  the  season,  although 
they  are  never  as  nice  color  as  some  of  the 
others.  Some  of  these  pullets  with  buff  backs 
and  creamy  buff  breasts  were  at  the  very 
head  of  our  flock  as  egg  producers,  but  could 
not  lie  used  as  breeders.  Many  will  see  in 
this  an  argument  against  breeding  for  points. 
In  buying  eggs  of  the  newer  breeds  I  should 
not  expect  more  than  75  per  cent  to  represent 
the  breed  very  closely  in  general  points ;  if 
50  per  cent  were  of  good  form  and  fair  out¬ 
ward  color  I  should  be  satisfied ;  while  if  25 
per  cent  were  a  close  approach  to  correct 
form  and  fine  outward  color  and  of  good 
under-color  I  would  be  highly  pleased.  Of 
course  the  older  established  breeds  come  much 
more  true  than  the  newer.  This  is  especially 
so  in  the  coloring  of  the  white  and  black 
breeds,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
chicks  of  black  breeds  have  white  breasts 
when  hatched.  We  have  purchased  Rhode 
Island  Red  eggs  that  gave  us  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  chicks  that  were  at  all  good  in 


color,  and  it  is  a  question  in  our  mind  whether 
to  attach  any  blame  to  the  dealer,  although 
it  looks  as  if  there  was  some  neglect  in  selec¬ 
tion.  We  should  look  for  but  few  rose  combs 
among  the  single  comb  breeds  or  single  combs 
among  the  rose.  v.  r.  wooster. 

I  bought  100  Columbian  Wyandotte  eggs,  20 
of  the  number  coming  from  pens  from  which 
the  breeder  sells  eggs  at  $1  each,  and  from 
the  number  I  hatched  67  chicks,  12  of  which 
bad  single  combs  and  some  had  feathered 
legs.  While  feathered  legs  and  single  combs 
are  disqualifications  in  Wyandottes,  and  some 
might  think  this  a  proof  of  poorly  bred 
stock,  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  this,  for  I 
saw  this  stock  and  they  are  good.  Referring 
to  White  Wyandotte  chicks  that  are  dark  col¬ 
ored  when  hatched,  also  single-combed  chicks, 
I  have  some  complaints  from  this  source,  and 
don't  think  there  is  a  flock  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  anywhere  that  produce  all  perfectly 
marked  chicks.  “Smoky”  White  Wyandotte 
chicks  when  feathered  are  as  white  as  any, 
but  of  course  a  single  comb  will  not  change. 
I  have  not  bred  my  Wyandottes  with  a  view 
of  showing  them  at  large  poultry  shows,  but 
have  bred  them  for  large  size,  vigor  and  heavy 
Winter  laying,  and  have  to  a  degree  accom¬ 
plished  my  object.  My  breeding  stock  lay 
very  large,  mostly  brown  eggs,  and  they  will 
stand  a  very  low  temi^rature  in  Winter  with¬ 
out  dropping  off  laying.  I  do  not  breed  from 
single-combed  stock,  and  always  dispose  of 
such  chicks  as  broilers,  e.  franklin  kean. 

A  few  years  ago  we  used  to  get  about  one 
in  every  hundred  chicks  hatched  that  would 
be  off  color,  either  buff  or  with  black  spots 
on  them,  but  this  season  have  not  had  more 
than  one  in  300,  and  our  cockerels  are  pure 
whit  on  the  back,  having  bred  the  brassy 
feathers  entirely  out  of  our  White  Leghorns. 
We  have  had  three  or  four  complaints  from 
our  customers  during  the  eight  years  of  our 
lousiness,  and  where  people  buy  one  setting  of 
eggs  and  get  one  chick  off  color  out  of  10  or 
12  hatched  they  have  a  right  to  think  they 
have  been  cheated  but  the  fact  is  they  have 
drawn  the  one  chick  out  of  several  hundred. 
We  always  make  good  with  a  disappointed 
customer  and  explain  to  them  that  breeders 
of  all  classes  of  fowls  and  animals  admit  that 
occasional  freaks  are  difficult  to  avoid  with¬ 
out  injurious  inbreeding.  We  have  a  flock  of 
Pekin  ducks  and  have  not  seen  a  freak  for 
years  from  them,  but  this  season  sold  a  neigh¬ 
bor  two  dozen  eggs  and  out  of  them  came  one 
duckling  with  some  black  feathers.  This  was 
a  pure  freak,  but  It  made  greater  growth 
than  the  remainder  of  flock.  We  have  had  no 
experience  with  the  newer  breeds ;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Pekin  ducks  are  our  specialty. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER. 

The  question  of  fraud  here  Is  a  difficult 
one  to  answer,  and  as  a  rule  we  believe  the 
breeder  wishes  to  satisfy  his  customers.  But 
if  he  breeds  more  than  one  breed  he  will 
find  some  of  this  trouble  of  color  markings, 
no  matter  how  careful  he  is  to  keep  them 
separated.  Besides  the  breeder  has  no  pro¬ 
tection  against  dishonest  express  employees, 
who  have  every  chance  to  improve  their  own 
flock  of  chickens  at  others’  expense.  In  our 
own  case  we  have  hatched  over  3,000  chicks 
this  Spring  without  finding  a  spot  of  color 
on  a  chick,  and  yet  we  received  a  complaint 
from  a  man  who  claimed  he  hatched  all  colors 
from  a  single  sitting  he  purchased  from  us 
this  Sprung,  and  so  far,  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  colored  gentleman  in  the  fence. 
This  buyer  calls  us  frauds,  while  others  who 
have  bought  thousands  write  us  they  were 
very  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  established 
breeds  come  true  to  color  and  markings,  al¬ 
though  there  are  some,  like  the  Barred  Rocks, 
that  look  so  different  when  hatched  that 
many  unfamiliar  with  the  breed  would  shout 
fraud  as  soon  as  the  chicks  hatch.  A  few  of 
the  newer  breeds  are  not  fixed  in  their  type, 
so  some  of  them  revert  to  one  or  the  other 
of  their  ancestors  and  show  wrong  markings 
or  combs.  These  must  be  expected  on  the 
new  breeds.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  when 
a  Rhode  Island  Red  breeder  told  bis  customerg 
he  would  not  guarantee  any  color.  Where 
you  are  not  satisfied  write  to  the  breeder 
and  tell  him  your  trouble.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten,  you  will  find  him  honest  and  willing  to 
do  anything  to  make  the  mistake  right  if 
there  has  been  any  mistake  made.  Don't  call 
him  a  fraud  until  you  have  his  side  of  the 
case,  or  else  he  will  think  you  are  trying  to 
“do  him.”  white  &  rice. 

“And  is  there  no  hope  for  me?”  de¬ 
jectedly  asked  the  rejected  suitor.  “O'!  of 
course  there  is  hope  for  you,”  replied  the 
fair  girl ;  “there  are  surely  lots  of  girls  in 
the  world  who  are  not  as  particular  as  I 
am.” — Catholic  Standard. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  ThU 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


A Bs 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints* 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches,  Cure  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quick¬ 
ly;  pleasant  to  use:  does  not 
blister  under  bandage  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the 
horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  express 
prepaid.  Book  7-C  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  formankind, 

; $1.00  per  bottle.  Cures  Varicose 

_  Veins,  Varicocelo  Hydrocele, 

Strains,  Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflammation. 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .  Soringfield. Mass. 


Tuttle's  Elixir 

Sovereign  Horse  Remedy. 

We  offer  $100.  for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splint  or  lameness  it  fails  to  cure  whe» 
wesay  cure  is  possible.  Our  great  book, 

"Veterinary  Experience."  free.  10® 
pages,  a  perfect  guide.  Send  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co- 

30 Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec, 


SQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS 

in  large  or  small  lots:  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  us  for  prices.  Send  100  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM.  Morton,  Pa. 


FIImatedSS  HOMER  PIGEONS /a°l1 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


PLYMOUTH  ROOK  SQUABS 

are  largost  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  HOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


WHITF  WYANDOTTE  BABY  CHICKS,  IO 
I  L  cents  each.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  $4  per 
100.  FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Bnrnwood,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

O.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  VV,  Holland  Turkeys. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOOL  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  YARD^Jd/jHitta,  Pea 


R.  C.  Rhode 


Islam 


NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  15.1,  Sonlholil,  Sufiulk  Co.,  N.Y, 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  RIDSfI,D’ 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Mated  pens  of  five  matureu  pullets 
and  one  lino  bred  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pons  of  ten  selected  nens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers’ 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 


FIVE  MINUTE  TALK 

SENT  FREE  “  HOW  TO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  AND  M ITES,”by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


a  cneap,  effective  dis- 
l  ////-MYXNV'vm  infectant  and  remedy, 
in  powder  form  to  bo 
dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
|  3  lbs.  50c.  6)4  lbs.  $1.00.  (f.o.b.  N.Y.  City) 
i  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.. 
Dept.  HQ  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York  City, 


POULTRY  COMFORT 


means  poultry  profit.  Keep 
your  fowls  healthy  and  free 
from  lice  with 

Rust’s  Lice-Killing  Powder 

Prices:  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
at  dealers.  Valuable  booklet  and 
egg-record  free. 

Wm.  Rust  &  Sons,  (Established  1854) 
Dept.  f> ,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


,*  WOODLANDS  FARM  * 

We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 


0,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 
$1.50  to  $2,00  each:  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Per  13.  Per  100.  Per  1,000. 


EGGS  FOR  / 
HATCHING  } 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $3.00 

White  Wyandottes,  3.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  3.00 

Send  foe  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


$8.00 

10.00 

8.00 


$60.00 

80.00 

60.00 


LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor, 


IONA,  New  Jersey 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


LAMP  AS  IN  HORSE. 

I  would  like  to  know  treatment  for  horse's 
lampers  which  are  down,  although  not  In¬ 
flamed.  Ilorse  is  not  a  cribber  but  spasmodi¬ 
cally  bites  at  sides  of  stall,  lie  is  quite  old. 
Is  this  biting  due  to  the  lampers,  to  worms 
or  what?  k.  L.  h. 

So.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Lampas,  or  “the  lampers,”  as  often  it 
is  called,  largely  is  a  disease  of  the  at¬ 
tendant’s  mind  more  than  the  horse’s 
mouth,  for  it  simply  is  a  swollen  and  in¬ 
flamed  condition  of  the  bars  of  the  hard 
palate  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  just 
back  of  the  upper  incisor  teeth.  It  is 
sympathetic,  with  corresponding  swelling 
and  inflammation  of  the  entire  mucous 
(buccal)  lining  membrane  of  the  horse’s 
mouth,  and  that  not  to  disease  but  to 
irritation  due  to  teething  in  young  colts, 
or  to  irregularities  of  the  teeth  in  adult 
or  aged  horses.  Where  lampas  is  seen 
in  the  voung  colt  he  needs  something 
hard  to  chew  upon,  just  as  does  the  infant 
when  teething.  The  baby’s  teething  ring 
helps  the  teeth  to  cut  through  and  at 
the  same  time  seems  to  relieve  the  irrita¬ 
tion  which  induces  the  tendency  to  gnaw 
or  chew  upon  some  hard,  cool  object.  In 
the  same  way  we  prescribe  some  old,  bard 
ears  of  corn  for  the  teething  colt  to  bite 
on  daily  while  his  teeth  are  coming 
through  and  his  gums  are  inflamed  and 
sore.  The  corn  used  in  this  way  also 
helps  the  condition  termed  lampas  and 
should  be  used  in  such  cases,  and  along 
with  this  simple  treatment  it  is  well  to 
swab  the  mouth  once  or  twice  daily  with 
a  solution  of  one-half  ounce  of  powdered 
alum  or  borax  in  a  quart  of  cold  water 
juid  milflH|aQth  crowns  should  be  re- 
gums  scarified  where 
teetlT'afeTseen  to  be  coming  through.  In 
adult  horses  affected  with  lampas  the  first 
step  should  be  to  have  the  teeth  attended 
to  by  a  veterinary  dentist,  as  sharp  points 
may  need  cutting  off  and  filing  smooth, 
or  there  may  be  a  split  molar  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  or  a  long  molar  tooth  to  be  cut 
down  and  smoothed.  He,  too,  may  have 
the  old  ears  of  corn  to  chew  on  and  the 
alum  or  borax  wash,  but  if  these  measures 
do  not  avail  then  usually  the  swelling 
will  subside  promptly  if  the  horse  while 
undergoing  the  local  treatment  is  given 
half  an  ounce  of  Glauber  salts  night  and 
morning  in  his  drinking  water  or  soft 
feed  for  a  few  days.  On  no  account 
should  the  “lampers”  be  burned  or  scari¬ 
fied  deeply.  This  was  the  old,  cruel,  ig¬ 
norant,  unnecessary  treatment.  More 
misery  was  caused  to  the  horse  and  the 
new,  painful  conditions  created  needed 
time  and  treatment  for  recovery.  The 
empiric,  quack,  old-time  blacksmith  and 
ignorant  stable  hand  alone  believe  in 
harsh  treatment  of  “lampers”  nowadays. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 


UMBILICAL  HERNIA. 

I  have  a  three-weeks-old  colt  which  has 
developed  a  small  navel  rupture.  Will  you 
advise  treatment?  A  t.  k. 

Ceiina,  O. 

As  a  general  rule  such  small  hernise 
(ruptures)  tend  to  disappear  with  growth 
of  colt,  and  therefore  require  no  treat¬ 
ment.  The  application  of  a  truss  will, 
however,  tend  to  hasten  matters,  but  it 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  keep 
the  pressure  upon  the  part  without  ham¬ 
pering  the  breathing  of  the  patient.  A 
truss  is  best  made  of  sole  leather  to  be 
placed  upon  the  rupture  at  navel  and 
to  be  kept  there  by  means  of  a  harness 
made  of  suspender  elastic,  or  with  suffi¬ 
cient  elastic  used  in  its  make-up  to  al¬ 
low  of  the  natural  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  abdomen  seen  in  breath¬ 
ing.  If  the  truss  persists  in  slipping  off 
the  navel  smear  a  little  pitch  upon  the 
part  and  then  stick  the  leather  truss  upon 
the  pitch.  Burgundy  pitch  melted  and 
applied  proves  most  effective  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Another  treatment  popular  with 


experienced  horsemen  is  to  blister  the 
skin  of  the  ruptured  part  with  an  acid, 
such  as  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  One 
or  more  treatments  will  be  needed  but 
good  results  are  usually  obtained  from 
this  simple  method  of  treatment.  Apply 
the  blister  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  First 
smear  lard  around  part  to  protect  the 
skin  of  parts  it  is  not  desired  to  blister. 
Where  a  navel  rupture  is  seen  to  be  en¬ 
larging  more  stringent  measures  are  nec¬ 
essary,  and  the  simplest  and  best  of  these 
is  to  reduce  the  rupture  by  manipulating 
the  parts  with  the  fingers  for  return  of 
the  bowel  into  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
then  mill  up  the  slack  skin  and  the  sac 
of  the  hernia  and  include  both  in  wooden 
clamps  such  as  are  used  by  old-fashioned 
castrators  of  colts.  The  clamps  cause 
death  of  the  parts  enclosed,  so  that  after 
a  time  they  drop  off  with  the  sloughed 
skin  and  leave  the  rupture  perfectly 
healed.  Graduate  veterinarians  have  more 
scientific  methods  of  treating  umbilical 
herniae  by  operation,  but  the  clamp  plan 
usually  works  sufficiently  well,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  simple. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

_  * 

The  Holstein  Friesian  Cow. — At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  Secretary,  F.  L.  Houghton,  laid 
out  the  following  large  contract  for  the 
black  and  white  cattle:  “Our  correspond¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  our  figures,  show  an  Interest 
in  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  which  presages 
an  era  of  widespread  use  and  development 
that  will  carry  the  black  and  white  cow,  in 
large  numbers,  into  every  pasture  in  America  ; 
and  this,  too,  strictly  upon  her  merits,  as 
a  cow,  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  prolific, 
the  longest  lived,  the  best  aide  to  keep  up 
immense  production,  through  a  long  career, 
the  most  resistant  to  disease,  the  least  liable 
to  abort,  the  surest  to  breed  and  to  rear 
calves,  the  ablest  to  convert  the  roughage  of 
the  farm  into  milk,  the  most  abundant  pro¬ 
ducer  of  fertilizer,  the  quickest  to  respond 
to  good  treatment  and  rations,  the  slowest 
to  fall  off  when  the  treatment  and  rations 
are  not  of  the  best,  and  the  most  certain 
to  command  the  highest  price  when  beefed.” 

Dual  Purpose  Cattle. — D.  L.  Thomas, 
writing  to  the  National  Stockman  and  Farmer, 
says : 

“I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  1 
regard  the  Red  Polls  as  fully  equal  to  the 
best.  In  the  first  place  they  are  absolutely 
hornless,  which  is  a  very  large  factor,  other 
things  being  equal.  Again,  they  are  very 
hardy,  or  as  some  would  say,  good  rustlers 
and  have  made  first-class  records  for  both 
milk  and  beef.  The  statement  which  some 
make  that  an  animal  cannot  be  a  good  beef 
and  at  the  same  time  a  first-class  milker, 
does  not  count  for  much  with  me.  As  a 
people  we  must  have  both  milk  and  beef.  If 
Red  Polls  are  equal  to  any  in  both  respects 
why  not  accord  the  hornless  beauties  at  least 
a  leading  part?  At  the  Buffalo  Exposition 
the  Red  Tolls  made  a  good  showing  in  the 
milk  test  of  six  months.  Mayflower  2d  gave 
6,161  pounds  milk,  323  pounds  butter;  Susie 
6,430  pounds  milk,  287  pounds  butter.  The 
official  report  of  that  show  was  as  follows : 
‘If  we  consider  individual  records,  Mayflower 
2d  of  the  Red  Polls  takes  second  place  in 
butter  profit  of  the  50  cows  tested,  excelling 
all  Jerseys,  all  Avrshires,  all  llolstoins  and 
four  of  ‘the  Guernseys.’  There  were  three 
breeds  in  this  test  claiming  dual-purpose 
character— Short-horns,  Brown  Swiss  and  Red 
Polls  The  report  shows  that  food  cost  of 
making  100"  pounds  of  butter  for  the  three 
breeds  was:  Red  Polls,  810.27;  Brown  Swiss 
Si  i  14  •  Short-horns,  $12.10.  Mr.  Alfred 
Smith’s  herd  furnished  the  first  prize  heifer 
at  London  Dairy  show  in  1905.  In  1905, 
Minx  8739  gave  10,541  pounds  of  milk.  For 
two  years  in  farmers'  cow  class  at  Inter¬ 
national  in  Chicago  the  prize  was  won  by 
Red  Poll  animals.” 


HAD  ITCHING  ECZEMA 

Whole  Skin  Covered  for  a  Year— Kept 
Sufferer  Awake  at  Night — Tried 
Many  Remedies  But  Only 
Cuticura  Proved  a 
Success. 

“I  wish  to  let  you  know  that  I  have 
used  one  set  of  Cuticura  Remedies— one 
cake  of  Cuticura  Soap,  one  box  of  Cuti¬ 
cura,  but  two  vials  of  Cuticura  Resolvent 
Pills.  For  a  year  I  have  had  what  they 
call  eczema.  I  had  an  itching  all  oyer 
my  body;  and  when  I  would  retire  for 
the  niglit,  it  would  keep  me  awake  half 
the  night,  and  the  more  I  would  scratch, 
the  more  it  would  itch.  I  tried  all  kinds 
of  remedies,  but  could  get  no  relief.  1  hen 
I  used  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  I  am 
very  glad  I  tried  them,  for  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  cured,  and  if  I  know  anyone  who 
wants  to  know  how  I  cured  myself,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  tell  them.  Walter  W. 
Paglusch,  207  N.  Robey  St.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Oct.  8  and  16,  1906.” 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 

The  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
O  R  FI  RING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
ny  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
.ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

I  have  several  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
Calves  for  sale,  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
Sir  Segislnka  Poseh,  No.  38,004,  which  was  bred  by 
H.  A.  Moyer,  of  Syracuse.  This  sire  is  backed  by 
some  of  the  largest  official  records  in  the  country. 
These  calves  are  offered  at  FARMERS’  PRICES 
and  are  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular.  \\  ill 
be  shipped  on  approval  if  desired.  Full  description, 
pedigree,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  request. 

P.  B.  McLennan,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIES1ANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  atprioes  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

1  A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


kiii  t#  nuns 


NEWTON’S  Hun  and  Cough  Cuie 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

IB  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
t  trill  cure  Heaves .  $1.00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

TheNewtonB«medyC<>»|Tol*<lo*0* 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
►eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


fini  I  IC  mine  Females  and  brood  bitches.  NEL- 

uULLIl  ruro  SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


CHESHIRES.  £KrVh%rgk 

Hardy;  prolific:  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growersand 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  1 . 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMiteiSCS’K 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY.  Frewsbiug,  X.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

200  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 
The  right  kind  at 

- - -  right  prices. 

.  HARRISON,  Chesterfield,  New  .Jersey. 

For  Sale.— DUROC  JERSEY  REDS. 

Sows  bred  for  September  and  October  farrow.  Nice 
Spring  Pigs.  Choice  Collie  Dogs. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron.  W.  Va. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-, Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires&C,  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cochranville,Pa 


KALORAMAFARM  RERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


TAMWORTH  SWINEi™”  IIS/S 

lers  and  economic  feeders;  booklet  free.  Address 
WARREN  MORTON,  Russellville,  Ky. 


CHOICE  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

•Tune  farrow.  Two  very  fine  boar  pigs.  All  stock 
Registered.  B.  H.  STEVEN'S,  New  Britain,  Pa. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  GLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

KIVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Earin,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


rnn  CM  I  C— Czar's  Rlssa’s  Czar  No.  76,208 
lUn  OflLt  A.  J.  C.  C.  Dropped  Nov.  7,  1906. 
The  best  hull  ever  bred  at  Laurel  Farm.  Price  $100. 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

DUTCH  BELTED  BULL  CALF. 

Dropped  Mar.  30,  1907,  by  Byblis,  No.  1023.  Sired 
by  Bloomfield,  No.  474.  Price  $75.  Address 

G.  G.  GIBBS,  Vail,  New  Jersey. 

Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lb*,  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benelU,  it 
costs  you  nothin*:;  i  l  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $r*.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio, 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  Invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  II.  ROBERTSON, 
EorestvUle,  Conn. 


KING  PONTIAC  DE  KOL. 

Born  January  6th,  1907.  Sire  :  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  combining  in  the  closest  degree  the  blood  of 
the  two  leading  Pontiac  sires,  Hengerveld  De  Kol  and 
Pontiac  Korndyke.  Dam  :  De  Kol  Princess  Belle,  a 
17.8  lb.  daughter  of  De  Kol  2d’s  Butter  Boy  3d.  The 
first  check  for  $100  takes  him.  Send  for  our  300 
page  catalog.  Address 

STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINGS  CO., 

BROOKSIDE  HERD,  Liverpool,  New  York. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Greatest  offering  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  ever  made. 

Three  hundred  head  in  June,  Special  Sale.  Cut 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Copy  of  letter  from 
Dr.  S.  A.  Robinson,  Covesville,  Va.:  "Your  cow 
Anzaletta  Pauline  Paul  Second,  now  has  a  record  of 
ninety-two  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day  and  twenty-four 
and  one  quarter  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.”  Send 
for  other  testimonials,  photographs,  Second  Bargain 
Counter,  Free.  Address  HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 
Department  I),  Cortland,  New  York. 

BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Lister  County,  New  York. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 

—  Forestville,  Conn. 


SWING  COW  STANCHIONS 

SIMPLE  STRONG  INEXPENSIVE 

Open  and  close  quickly.  A  luxury  for  the  cattle. 
Sensible;  humane.  BOWKS  Si  QUICK,  Jlfgrs.,  Auburn,  S.  y. 


memm* 


~:r  r,V . 

Kills  Every  Fly  It  Strikes.  Keeps  all  Insect  pests 
off  cows  in  pasture  longer  than  any  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  since  1885.  Kills  Hoe 
and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  $  1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  pro¬ 
tect  200  cows.  $1  returned  if  cows  not  protected. 
Name  express  office.  Free  booklet. 

Shoo-Fly  Mffc.  Co.,  1018  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


T KEEPS 
OFF 
FUES- 


auu  allows  the  cattle  to  feed  in  peace. 
It  does  not  gum  the  hair,  blister  the 
skin  or  make  milk  taste  or  smell.  Saves 
double  its  cost  in  extra  milk. 

Cow-Ease 

is  a  clean,  non-penetrating  liquid  that  is 
absolutely  harmless— easy  to  apply.  Keeps 
the  cows  in  good  condition  and  makes 
money  for  the  farmer.  If  your  dealer 
can  not  supply 
you,  send  $1.00 
direct  to  us  for 
gallon  can, 
express  paid. 

Carpenter- 
Morton  Co. 

Dept.  B 
BOSTON 


SO%$0 


pfKILFLYh 


|,v 


MORE 

MILK 

MORE 

MnilCVI  CowB  w111  Five  15  to  20  per 
III  U  ll  L.  I  1  cent  more  milk  if  protected 
■  iiwiihi  ■  f  rom  jkg  torture  0f  flies  with 

CHILD’S  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  fliesand  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
80  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

A.k  dealer  for  Child's  SO-BOB-SO  or  seed  $1  (special 
price)  for  1-gal  can  and  Sprayer  oomplote  by  express. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
16  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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BARRELS  OF  MILK  FROM  THIS 
COW. 

The  record  of  my  Holstein  cow  Nep- 
hele  Mercedes,  No.  64,680,  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  She  was  dropped  May  28,  1902,  a 
large  vigorous  cow,  color  more  white 
than  black.  She  made  the  following  rec¬ 
ord  during  these  months  and  came  fresh 
Nov.  28,  1905 :  972  pounds  in  25  days  in 

November  at  $1.35  per  can,  $15.55 ;  De¬ 
cember,  1,2S5  pounds  at  $1.45  per  can, 
$21.91;  January,  1,400  pounds  at  $1.45  per 
can,  $23.88;  February,  1,126  pounds  at 
$1.35  per  can,  $17.88;  March,  1,207  pounds 
at  $1.25  per  can,  $17.75;  April,  1,203 
pounds  at  $1.25  per  can,  $17.69 ;  May, 
1,180  pounds  at  $1.05  per  can,  $14.57 ; 
June,  1,151  pounds  at  95  cents  per  can, 
$12.86 — total  pounds  milk,  9,524,  $141.99. 

In  addition  to  what  this  cow  has  done 
I  want  to  say  a  little  about  the  care  and 
the  feed,  as  any  good  dairyman  well 
knows  the  care  and  the  feed  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  their  milk  producing. 
Her  feed  ration  didn’t  exceed  any  day 
over  twelve  pounds  of  the  following: 
Gluten  and  bran,  mixed,  three  pounds 
gluten  and  three  pounds  bran,  at  each 
feeding,  twice  every  day.  She  was  treat¬ 
ed  the  same  as  the  rest  of  my  cows  and 
would  have  given  half  more  if  forced  and 
is  now  giving  35  pounds  of  milk  daily 
on  short  pasture.  This  makes  one  think 
that  the  Holstein  Friesian  cow  is  the 
cow  for  the  dairyman,  as  she  is  a  large 
producer  and  is  rugged,  of  good  size  and 
shape.  I  have  14  head  of  cattle,  six  pure¬ 
bred  and  eight  grades.  The  Holsteins 
far  excel  the  Jerseys  in  both  butter  and 
milk.  A.  L.  M. 

New  York. _ 

BLOATING;  WORMS. 

1.  When  I  first  began  to  turn  our  cows 
out  we  turned  them  in  a  small  lot  a  half 
day  at  a  time,  then  turned  them  into  the 
big  pasture.  After  about  three  days  I  had 
a  young  cow  come  up  to  the  bam  bloated 
badly  ;  could  get  nothing  to  pass  her  bowels, 
so  I  tapped  her  and  she  soon  seemed  easier, 
began  chewing  her  cud.  After  a  time  the 
bowels  moved  freely  and  after  baiting  her 
for  three  or  four  days  turned  her  back  in  tho 
big  pasture.  In  about  a  week  she  was  taken 
In  the  same  way.  I  did  not  tap  her  until  it 
became  difficult  for  her  to  breathe  and  she 
got  apparently  better.  I  baited  her  around  a 
week,  turned  her  back  in  the  lot  and  in  three 
days  she  was  taken  again,  and  I  had  to  tap 
her.  I  began  giving  her  a  quart  of  oil  meal 
and  a  peck  of  little  potatoes ;  this  morning 
she  is  bloating  again.  Since  she  was  taken 
I  have  given  her  a  quart  of  raw  oil,  five 
pounds  of  salts  and  nearly  a  pound  of  ginger, 
and  boneset  tea.  When  she  Is  not  bloated 
and  the  bowels  move,  she  seems  hearty  and 
well,  and  gives  her  usual  amount  of  milk. 
Since  the  second  time  she  was  taken  I  have 
kept  here  in  a  lot  where  feed  is  short.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do?  2.  I  also  have -a 
young  horse  that  has  pin  worms.  Is  there 
anything  about  worms  or  the  teeth  that  would 
cause  him  to  cough?  c.  b. 

Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  cow  in  question  suffers  from 
acute  indigestion  and  will  have  to  be  kept 
out  of  rank  pasture  until  she  is  entirely 
well.  Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  bloat¬ 
ing  upon  rich  pasture  always  feed  dry 
hay  before  the  cows  are  turned  in  and 
allow  free  access  to  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  slaked  lime  and  salt.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  salts  and  oil  was  correct  treat¬ 
ment  to  clear  irritants  out  of  the  stom¬ 
achs  and  bowels,  but  the  first  medicine 
given  in  a  case  of  bloating  should  be  two 
ounces  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  This,  as  a  rule,  will  reduce  the 
distension,  but  if  not  it  may  be  repeated 
in  half  an  hour,  or  give  one  ounce  of  aro¬ 
matic  spirits  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  and  a  dram  of  fluid 
extract  of  nux  vomica  in  a  quart  of  flax¬ 
seed  tea.  Instead  of  tapping  first  try  ef¬ 
fects  of  putting  a  stick  bitwise  in  the 
mouth  and  holding  it  in  place  by  tying  a 
string  from  each  end  of  the  gag  to  the 
horn.  Also  walk  the  cow  about  after  in¬ 
jecting  into  rectum  a  couple  of  quarts  of 
warm  water  containing  two  ounces  of  gly¬ 
cerine.  Repeat  the  injection  every  three 
hours.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  tap  a 
cow  for  bloat  medicine  may  be  injected 
into  the  paunch  through  the  cannula,  a 
suitable  mixture  being  a  tablespoonful  of 


chloride  of  lime  in  a  quart  of  water  or 
four  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a 
like  amount  of  water.  The  physic  should 
follow  the  other  medicines  as  soon  as 
the  bloating  subsides.  In  a  chronic  case 
such  as  the  one  in  question  give  two 
ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  a  dram 
of  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica  twice  daily. 
Do  not  feed  potatoes;  no  food  is  much 
more  unsuitable  in  this  trouble.  2. 
Cough  is  a  symptom  of  indigestion  in  some 
horses  and  especially  in  colts.  It  is  a 
prominent  symptom  of  heaves.  Worms 
may  and  often  do  set  up  the  indigestion 
characterized  by  cough.  As  the  young 
horse  is  cutting  a  number  of  large  teeth 
the  irritation  due  to  this  cause  may  ex¬ 
plain  the  cough.  For  the  cough  give  half 
to  one  ounce  of  glyco-heroin  three  times 
daily.  For  pin  worms  give  an  ounce  of 
turpentine  in  a  half  pint  of  raw  linseed 
oil  and  repeat  in  10  days.  In  feed  night 
and  morning  mix  a  tablespoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  powdered  wood 
charcoal,  ground  gentian  and  ginger  roots 
and  one-half  part  dried  sulphate  of  iron. 
Continue  the  powder  for  a  week ;  then 
skip  10  days  and  repeat.  Avoid  feeding 
hay  from  low,  wet  land  and  keep  colt  from 
pasturing  such  land. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


A  SANITARY  COW  BARN. 

I  should  like  your  opinion  on  the  building 
of  m.v  cow  barn,  52x36  feet.  My  mason  says 
It  would  be  better  to  lay  the  wall  all  the 
way  around,  dry,  and  then  point  it  inside  and 
out,  than  to  build  it  half  wall  and  half 
boards.  What  I  am  after  is’the  most  sanitary 
stable  I  can  get,  for  I  have  been  having  much 
bad  luck  with  my  cattle.  j.  c.  s. 

No  matter  what  the  mason  might  say  to 
me  I  should  not  lay  up  a  dry  wall  and 
point  it  after  it  was  up  if  I  wanted  a  good 
job.  If  it  was  a  low  wall,  and  one  upon 
which  there  would  be  little  strain  and 
one  did  not  care  for  permanency,  all 
might  go  well,  but  if  you  are  building  a 
good  barn  don’t  make  any  mistake  and 
put  a  cheap  foundation  under  it.  Whether 
you  want  a  half  wall  or  a  full  basement 
wall  is  a  matter  that  you  alone  can  de¬ 
cide.  You  will,  no  doubt,  build  a  half 
wall  cheaper  than  a  full  wall,  but  if  you 
have  plenty  of  flat  stone  at  hand  the  ex¬ 
pense  might  not  be  so  very  much  more. 
It  is  an  impossibility  to  give  accurate 
figures  of  cost  in  work  of  this  sort  be¬ 
cause  one  does  not  know  the  expense  of 
material  delivered  on  the  spot.  You  can 
usually  figure  the  expense  of  laying  the 
foundation  wall  at  50  cents  a  perch.  Now 
the  stone  may  cost  you  nothing  but  the 
hauling  of  them,  or,  they  may  cost  you 
75  cents  a  perch  according  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  material.  In  regard  to  the 
healthful  stable,  neither  a  full  wall,  a 
half  wall,  a  dry  wall,  or  any  other  sort 
of  a  wall,  will  materially  govern  in  the 
case.  The  reason  stables  are  not  health¬ 
ful  is  primarily  due  to  improper  ventila¬ 
tion.  If  you  will  look  after  the  ventila¬ 
tion,  either  the  King  system  or  the  cloth 
curtains  (both  systems  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  described  in  these  columns),  you  will 
have  a  stable,  all  other  things  being 
equal  and  right,  that  will  be  a  safe  place 
for  cattle.  The  wall  can  be  laid  up  with 
an  air  chamber  if  the  mason  understands 
his  business,  leaving  air  spaces  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  made  so  by  not  filling  the  centers  full 
of  mortar.  If  he  takes  pains  and  breaks 
joints  with  good-sized  flat  stone  this  wall 
will  stand.  Another  way,  and  just  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  get  an  air  chamber,  will  be  to 
lay  up  a  solid  wall,  furrow  on  the  inside 
and  lath  and  plaster.  If  you  lay  a  half 
wall  it  would  be  so  short  a  distance  above 
ground  that  you  may  not  need  to  take  this 
precaution  of  insulation.  The  board  wall 
above  the  stone  wall  should  be  solid  in¬ 
side  and  outside  of  the  studs  and  filled 
in  with  planer  shavings.  The  ceiling 
overhead  should  also  be  perfectly  tight  to 
prevent  warm  air  and  moisture  escaping 
into  the  loft  of  the  building.  Put  in  a 
eement  floor  and  ventilation,  and  I  guar¬ 
antee  this  stable  to  be  healthful  if  you 
will  use  ordinary  care  in  keeping  it  clean. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


TROUBLE  WITH  COW. 

Early  in  January  one  of  my  cows  calved. 
Three  days  later  the  milk  came  hard  from 
one  section  of  her  udder,  also  showed  slight 
inflammation.  Called  veterinary  and  upon 
close  examination  he  found  a  small  growth 
like  a  piece  of  skin  in  the  opening  of  the 
teat,  which  he  promptly  cut  out,  after  which 
the  section  showed  considerable  inflammation 
for  a  week  or  10  days,  and  eventually  became 
dry.  On  the  20th  of  May  another  section  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  udder  became  af¬ 
fected  in  the  same  way,  went  through  the 
same  course  and  is  now  dry,  the  small  growth 
showing  the  same  as  in  the  first  instance. 
This  cow  is  four  years  old,  a  heavy,  rich 
milker,  and  was  not  sick  a  day  in  her  life, 
and  seems  to  be  at  the  present  time  in  per¬ 
fect  health,  the  trouble  being  apparently  en¬ 
tirely  local.  She  is  now  giving  about  10 
quarts  from  the  two  well  sections.  The 
veterinary  states  he  never  saw  a  case  like  it, 
has  no  idea  of  the  cause  of  it,  does  not  know 
whether  she  will  come  right  when  she  again 
comes  fresh,  and  seems  to  be  absolutely  “at 
sea,’’  and  non-committal.  Can  you  help  me 
out  in  this  matter,  as  she  is  too  good  a  cow 
to  fatten  if  there  is  any  chance  of  her  again 
coming  right?  I  have  other  cows  fed  in  the 
same  way  and  milked  by  the  same  man,  who 
is  a  quick,  strong,  clean  milker.  Could  the 
milker  have  caused  the  trouble  by  using  too 
much  pressure,  and  if  so,  why  would  he  not 
cause  it  in  the  others  he  milks?  s.  s. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  milker  is  in  any 
way  to  blame  for  the  condition  described 
nor  that  he  will  injure  any  of  the  cows 
because  of  his  strong  milking.  The  gar¬ 
get  alluded  to  was  due  to  a  growth  of 
warty  character  or  possibly  to  infection  of 
the  teat.  In  the  former  case  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  infect  the  udder  by  cutting  out 
the  small  growth  referred  to  unless  the 
greatest  possible  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
infection  by  use  of  antiseptics  and  the 
cleanest  of  instruments.  It  also  may  be 
stated  that  there  is  a  form  of  contagious 
mammitis  which  starts  in  each  case  by 
the  appearance  of  a  small  sore  at  the  end 
of  the  teat  and  from  this  gradually  the 
entire  quarter  becomes  affected,  especially 
so  if  a  milking  tube  is  used,  as  this  carries 
the  infective  germs  into  the  udder.  It 
possibly  was  a  mistake  to  cut  out  the 
growths ;  it  would  perhaps  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  slit  through  them  by  use  of  a  teat 
bistoury,  but  ordinarily  the  veterinarian 
if  experienced  in  cow  practice  should  be 
able  to  perform  the  excision  operation 
without  having  infection  follow.  We 
fear  that  the  function  of  the  two  affected 
quarters  has  been  lost  and  that  the'  udder 
will  give  more  trouble  when  the  cow  next 
freshens,  but  as  she  is  such  a  good  animal 
and  had  so  little  systemic  disturbance  dur¬ 
ing  the  trouble  already  experienced  it 
might  be  well  to  give  her  another  trial. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


Cooper’s  Tablets 

A  Sure  Remedy  for 

Intestinal 


Worms 


in  Horses, 
Sheep, 
Cattle, 
Hogs. 

DOSE— One  tablet  for  lamb  or  shoat;  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Box  of  l50Tablets,  $1.50  Postpaid. 

Wm.Cooper&  Nephews,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


IO 

TABLETS 
Postpaid 
20  Cents 


Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trough  is  no  place  to  put 
butter. 

Wide  awake  farmers  want  the 
cream  separator  that  skims  the  clean¬ 
est.  It  means  more  profit— better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  separator  that's 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  any  other 


ft 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  “I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The  skimming  is  the 
closest  I  have  ever  seen— lust  a  trace 
of  fat.  I  believe  the  loss  to  be  no  great¬ 
er  than  one  thousandth  of  one  per 
cent.” 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub¬ 
ulars  are  different,  in  every  way,  from 
other  separators,  and  every  difference  , 
is  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  cat¬ 
alog  S-  153  and  valuable  free  book, ' 
“Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home.  It  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
1  #100  Separator.  Kuns 
itself,  raises  croam 
quickly,  Gets  Mora 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
ami  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather, no 
'skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 

(50,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1906.  MoAirfLoss  thq 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  antf 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  youf 
BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  C 

SEPARATORS  from  i  to  io  horse,  Steam  Ind  Gasoline 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  i,  a  and  3  H.  Tread  1‘owers,  a 
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to  8  Horse 
Sweep 
Powers, Hand 
and  Power 
Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
Co  tters.  Wood  Saws, 
Steel  and  Wood  Land 
R  oners.  „ 

The  Hembier  Hfg.  Co.  Box  1  ,  Tnturnj,  P* 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINCER  & 
Wrlghtsvllle,  Pa. 


SILOS 

Harder  Silos  make  dairying  profit¬ 
able.  Used  by  U.  S.  Government. 
Recommended  by  the  best  dairymen 
everywhere.  Continuous  opening 
front  with  air-tight  doors.  Cypress, 
White  Pine,  White  Hemlock.  Also 
Silo  Filling1  Machinery,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers, 
Threshers.  Send  for  catalogs. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WEEDSPORT  SI  LOS. 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo  mnctmctinn  Tho 


BRUTUS,  14 

I  6  ft., 


CAYUGA,  14  ft.,  $9.00.  SENECA,  14  ft.,  $8.50. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY, 9Box  83,  WeedspSrt,  N.°Y. 


No  Green  Mountain  Silo  on  this  Pina 


Many  a  farmer  has  failed  and  many  a  farm  gone  to  rack  and  ruin 

and  been  abandoned  tor  lack  of  a 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Under  the  old  and  wasteful  system  of  hay  and  grain  feeding  in 
winter  the  cost  of  keeping  cows  was  doubled,  proper  nutrition  lacking 
and  the  milk-yield  one-fourth  less  than  it  should  he. 

But  now  fresh,  green,  juicy  and  nutritious  ensilage,  properly  stored 
at  small  expense  in  the  Green  Mountain — the  best  of  all  silos — keeps 
the  stock  in  the  pink  of  condition  through  frozen  winter  and  pasture- 
parching  drought  of  summer  and  leaves  a  handsome  cash  balance  to 
your  credit  besides. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  Booklet  B 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Yt. 
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HUMOROUS 


9  9 


Said  a  highly  intelligent  lizard 

Who  was  caught  in  a  summer-time  blizzard. 

“The  moment  has  come 

To  nature-fake  some. 

I  shall  wear  an  oil-stove  in  my  gizzard !” 

*  ■ — Washington  Star. 

Little  Mabel  (age  five)  :  “I  dot  a  flea 
off  pussy,  muvver.”  Mother :  “What  did 
jrou  do  with  it,  dear?”  Little  Mabel: 
“I  put  it  back  on  pussy,  taus  it’s  her  flea.” 
— Judge’s  Library. 

Johann:  “You  nearly  got  engaged 

while  you  were  on  your  tour  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  I  hear.”  Michel:  Precious  near. 
But,  fortunately,  just  at  the  moment  I  fell 
down  a  precipice.” — Fliegende  Blaetter. 

I  Nervous  New  Yorker  (in  frontier 
town)  :  “Do  you  have  many  shooting  ac¬ 
cidents  here  on  the  Fourth  of  July?”  Na¬ 
tive:  “Oh,  no;  this  ain’t  New  York.  If 
you  git  shot,  it  won’t  be  no  accident.” — 

Judge. 

“So  you  think  a  rich  man  can’t  go  to 
heaven,  eh?”  “Oh,  yes,  suh— he  kin  go 
dar  all  right,  but  his  case’ll  be  purty  much 
de  same  ez  dat  er  de  boy  peekin’  under 
der  circus  tent  whilst  de  circus  is  gwine 
on !” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

“I  cracked  a  lawyer’s  house  the  other 
night,”  said  the  first  burglar  disgustedly, 
“and  the  lawyer  was  there  with  a  gun  all 
ready  for  me.  He  advised  me  ter  git  out.” 
“You  got  off  easy,”  replied  the  other.  “Not 
much  I  didn’t!  He  charged  me  $25  for 
de  advice.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

Beggar:  “Say,  mister,  I’m  out  uv  work, 
an’  I’ve  got  six  small  children  t’  support. 
Won’t  youse  gimme  a  few  pennies  for 
’em?”  Citizen:  “Much  obliged  for  the 
offer,  old  man ;  but  I’ve  got  all  the  children 
I  need  at  present.”— Chicago  Daily  News. 

.  “I  admit,”  said  Crittick,  “that  he’s  ac- 
J^m^^^i^priety,  but  not  fame,  as 
1 1 1 

*domtsee*the  difference  between  notoriety 
and  fame.”  “You  don’t?  Then  you 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
odor  of  a  rose  and  Limburgcr  cheese.”— 
Philadelphia  Press. 

The  Lady  (to  applicant)  :  “Yes,  I  ad¬ 
vertised  for  a  cook.  Why  did  you  leave 
your  last  place?”  Applicant:  “The  wom¬ 
an  I  worked  for  was  an  old  crank,  an’  I 
hadn’t  been  there  two  days  until  she  dis¬ 
charged  me.’  The  Lady :  “Why  did  she 
discharge  you?”  Applicant:  “Because  I 
couldn't  cook.” — Chicago  Daily  News, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Orange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.c  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  leaking  1  owder,  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
R— 33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y, 


"SKS  CIDER  °»0R4PE 


'juice 


can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
apples  or  grapes  with  one  of  our 
presses  than  with  any  other 
The  juice  will  be  purer  and 
bring  higher  prices,  while 
the  extra  yield  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  We  make 

HYDRAULIC  ESI. 

in  all  sizes,  hand  or  pow¬ 
er.  25  to  600  barrels  per  day.  — 
Also  Steam  Evaporators,  Ap- 
pie-butter  Cookers, etc. Fully  — 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  “ 

Ike  Hydraulio  Press  Mfg.  Co.' 

STMiin  Street,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohie 


••■••■I  — - - -  " — — — — - 

or  Boom  134 L,  39  Cortland  St,,  Bow  York,  H.  Y* 


STRONGER  THAN  OTHER  THE 

SILO  F|LLERSj>^  SMALLEY 

PAPiriTY1  No.  18  Special  Cutter 

uAlAUI  I  I  j  gamed  the  reputation  for  greatest  capacity, 

FEWER  lightest  running  and  strongest  silo  filler  on  the 

PARTS 

U1V  M»ee^»  - - -  _  -  _ 

rounded^  tw  ouared  and  gearing  heavier  than  used  on  other 
silo  fillerCr  >  £*  built  special  throughout.  That’s  why  the 

Ol  £  f  |  ri/  MODERN 
^r  igkLLC.  I  SILO  FILLER 

is  the  macT  *  ;onomy  and  results.  It  easily  cuts  and  elevates 
1 0  to  15  tons  a.,  our  when  driven  with  1 0  horse  engine.  The 
Smalley  Cutter  is  absolutely  safe  to  operate.  The  fly  wheel 
and  pulley  will  loosen  instantly  when  iron  and  other  hard  foreign 
matter  reaches  the  knives.  The  drive  belt  runs  cutter  and 
blower.  No  chance  for  belt  slippage  or  loss  of  power. 

Our  free  catalog  tells  all  about  the  20  sizes  of  cut- 
ters  we  build.  - 

SMALLEY  MF6.  CO.^fffL 


Box  90 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  teBt.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSOW  CO..  50  Highland  Ava..  W»r»«w,  N.  Y.  A 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hoop 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  '  In- 

_ _  _  V  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

OAllUfl  ttI  I  C  1  Jackson’s  Round  Ormln  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
RUU  M  U  1. 1 JLC.,  A  Pipe,  Red  ami  Eire,  Brick, Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile, etc.  Write 

for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  U.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Are.,  Albxuy,  N.Y. 


One  Month  Trial  Allowed 


>  > 

Every  Columbus  Buggy  is  shipped  subject  to  this  test— sold 
straight  from  factory  to  you  at  manufacturers’  prices.  If  not  found 
as  represented — and  satisfactory  in  every  way — buggy  can  be  re¬ 
turned — all  freight  charges  will  be  borne  by  us— and  all  money  paid 
cheerfully  refunded.  Long-time  guarantee  given  on  every 
vehicle.  COLUMBUS — on  a  Buggy— stands  for  quality  the 
World  over — highest  quality  possible  to  obtain  in  a  vehicle — 
and  being  now  sold  direct  from  factory  saves  the  big  dealers’ 

,  profits  to  the  user. 


On  Every 
Columbus 
Vehicle 


OLUPfBUS 

^BUGGIES 


Tra  nr’ mark  brand 


Guarantee 


Send  for  Special  Sheet  of  Columbus 
Buggy  Bargains  now  ready.  Sent  Free, 
with  catalogue  and  other  literature. 

Columbus  Quality  the  highest— Col¬ 
umbus  Direct  Prices  the  Lowest. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.  j 
2026  So.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


High-Grade 
Farm 
Wagons 


C''  OOD  wagrons  are  absolutely  necessary 
'J  on  the  farm. 

Remember  that  paint  may  hide  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  deficiencies— a  lot  of  poor  materi¬ 
als,  particularly  poor  wood  stock— and 
that  the  well  painted  but  cheap  and 
poorly  constructed  wagon  may  not  be  a 
bargain  at  any  price.  Break-downs  are 
expensive,  repairs  cause  delay,  and  in  the 
end  the  cheap  wagon  will  prove  a  most 
expensive  one. 

Iron  of  the  best  quality,  and  wood  stock 
of  desired  toughness,  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned,  are  required 
for  the  big  loads,  rough  roads, 
ruts,  slips  and  slides  that  try 
the  farm  wagon. 

The  iron  and  wood  must  be 
put  together  properly  to  give 
the  greatest  durability. 

That’s  not  all;  this  excellence  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  building  must  be  combined 
with  light  running  qualities  to  make  the 
completely  successful  farm  wagon. 

All  these  requirements  you  will  find  In 
■  the  International  Harvester  Company 
9gns  of  farm  wagons. 
hj  The  Weber  for  more  than  fifty  years 
*  has  been  among  the  best  and  most  favor¬ 
ably  known  of  America’s  farm  wagons. 
The  most  carefully  selected  and  sea¬ 
soned  materials  with  superior  construc- 


Wcber 

Columbus 

Bettendorf 


tion  in  every  part  make  It  suit  every  con¬ 
dition  of  wagon  service. 

The  Columbus  is  a  strong,  well  con¬ 
structed  and  durable  wagon,  such  as  will 
well  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  army  of 
farm  wagon  buyers  and  users. 

The  Bettendorf  i  s  a  new  and  valuable 
improvement  in  wagon  construction,  the 
front  and  rear  gears  being  made  entirely 
of  pressed  steel;  therefore,  the  axles, 
bolsters  and  other  gear  parts  are  free 
from  swelling,  shrinking,  rot,  etc.  Ideal 
for  hot  or  dry  climates. 

They  are  the  only  steel  con¬ 
structed  farm  wagon  gears  on 
the  market.  These  wagons 
are  built  to  last.  Almost  any 
wagon  can  be  guaranteed  for 
a  year,  but  the  point  that 
should  always  be  considered 
is  how  many  years  is  the  wagon 
likely  to  do  good  service?  Think 
it  over. 

It  makes  little  difference  which  of  these 
wagons  you  buy.  You  will  make  sure  of 
wagon  value  and  wagon  satisfaction  In 
any  event.  You  simply  can’t  buy  any 
thing  better  at  any  price.  „ 

Call  on  the  local  agent  or  write  today 
for  illustrated  pamphlet,  describing  the 
wagon  you  prefer. 


International  Harvester  Company  ol  America.  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 

[Incorporated] 


THE  PAPEC 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  All  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  legs 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  Is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

“%  If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to 
do  more  and  better  work  with 
i  same  amount  of  power 
,  than  other  ma- 
’  chines  of  the  same 
,,  or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
'manufacture 
different  sizes 
ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour 
1  A  FAIR  TEST 
will  demonstrate  the  superior 
,ity  of  Ross  machines  over  all 
'competitors. 

Write  to-day  far  FREE  Catalogue. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Mach  Inerjr  In  the  World 

Write  for  Ross  Manure  Spreader  Catalogue. 
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Experiince 


ENSILAGE 

Gutters  and  Blowers. 

The  modern  Smalley  type  has  no  superior. 
Patent  Safety  Fly  Wheel,  Belt  Pulley,  Feed 
Controller  and  Drop-leaf  Table  are  distin¬ 
guishing  features.  Either  hand-feed  or  our 
new  flaring-side  self-feed.  Unusual  strength 
and  capacity.  Also  Carriers,  Shredders,  Silos, 
Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers. 
Threshers,  Catalogues  free. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  1 1  Cehlesklll,  N.  Y. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

DO U BLE  ACTi ONlV  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA, 

Cy’ST  Vll  '^/■’SENDFOH  ' 

hL  '  circulars  to  the 
—  "  CUTAWAY 

■  HARROW 

\#C0.C^  CZ>! 

,  Vhicganum  ,— <* 
PLOVV^-^%jii..^/ir^&>gC0NN.U.3.A.  ^ 
Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  A 11  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  88  Main  Si.,  Hlflsanum,  Conn. 
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INSTANCE  OF  NATURAL  RE-FORESTING. 

How  We  May  Let  Nature  Work  For  Us. 

One  thing  man  has  to  learn  is  to  let  nature  work  for 
him ;  that  the  more  he  studies  to  learn  her  ways  and  the 
more  he  works  in  harmony  with  nature  the  more  good 
things  he  will  possess  and  the  fuller  will  be  his  life. 
For  present  gain  man  has  denuded  the  hillsides  of  the 
clothing  of  trees,  and  this  perfect  and  natural  reservoir 
that  conserves  the  rainfall  provided  for  feeding  the 
springs  and  streams  with  a  constant  and  uniform  supply 
is  destroyed.  The  result  is  droughts,  and  not  only  arc 
the  farmers’  crops  shortened,  but  every  living  thing  on 
the  earth  suffers  because  of  this  unwise  interfering  with 
nature’s  plan.  These  trees  are  the  natural  homes  of 
the  birds  which  work  for  him,  by  destroying  the  insect 
parasites  that  infest  his  crops,  and  when  he  cuts  down 
the  trees  the  birds  cease  their  vicarious  service  and  he 
must  resort  to  insecticides,  with  uncertain  results,  and 
perhaps  he  must  irrigate  some  of  his  arid  lands  to  grow 
good  crops.  Much  of  the  work  man  tries  to  do,  often 
unsuccessfully,  nature  would  do  for  him  much  better. 
My  experience  as  a  farmer  in  eastern  New  York  has 
proved  to  me  that  every  farm  of  100  acres  should  have 
20  of  timber.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  wood  and  lumber  lot  on  the  farm  and 
I  have  taken  much  pains  to  get  actual  returns  from  such 
lots  and  compare  them  with  the  returns  from  lands  near 
them  that  are  in  grass  or  cultivated.  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  good  wood  and  lumber  lot  on  the  farm  will  return  to 
its  owner  an  annual  net  income  of  at  least  $5  more  per 
acre  than  do  those  from  grass  or  cultivated  land  near 
them,  figuring  hard  wood  at  $1  per  cord,  in  the  tree, 
and  lumber  at  $5  per  1,000  feet.  From  every  point  of 
view  man  needs  and  must  have  trees.  Fig.  278  shows  a 
lumber  and  wood  lot  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  of  25 
or  30  acres.  It  is  on  a  side  hill  and  the  trees  are  mostly 
maple,  birch  and  beech,  but  at  the  base  of  the  hill  in 
moister  land  is  a  small  grove  of  pines.  Just  below  these 
on  the  southeast  side  a  few  acres  of  hard  wood  timber 
was  cut  off  and  the  land  came  into  grass.  Here  nature 
has  begun  a  work  in  re-foresting  that  is  very  interesting. 
On  about  five  acres  there  are  growing  several  thousand 
pine  trees  varying  from  one  to  10  years 
old.  These  stand  so  close  together,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  277  that  they  nearly  cover 
the  ground.  The  one  by  which  the  owner 
of  the  land  is  standing  is  five  years  old, 
as  shown  by  the  branches  on  it.  There 
is  not,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  a  hard-wood 
tree  growing  on  this  land.  Here  we  see 
nature’s  plan  of  following  hard  wood 
with  pine,  hemlock  or  the  soft  woods. 

One  explanation  of  this  re-foresting  is 
that  the  winds  carried  the  pine  cones 
from  the  trees  near  it  over  this  piece  of 
land  and  the  grass  made  sufficient  cover¬ 
ing  for  them  so  they  could  germinate  and 
grow,  but  why  did  not  seed  from  the 
hard  wood  trees  near  also  germinate  here 
and  grow?  Nature  provides  nearly  all 
the  seed  of  trees  with  wings.  This  is  a 
question  I  leave  for  some  reader  to  an¬ 
swer. 

The  owner  of  this  land,  who  has  ob¬ 
served  the  growth  of  these  trees  for  many 
years,  told  me  that  one  of  these  trees  in 
20  years  would  make  500  feet  of  pine  lum¬ 
ber,  and  this  at  $20  per  1,000  feet  would 
make  the  tree  worth  $5  standing,  allowing  one-half  for 
marketing.  Estimating  50  trees  on  an  acre,  which  is  too 
low,  we  have  $250  in  20  years,  or  $12.50  a  year  per  acre, 
that  nature  was  earning  for  him.  This  is  more  than 
his  grass  lands  near  by  are  earning  him  as  net  profits. 
All  the  owner  has  to  do  is  to  thin  these  trees  and  the 
wood  will  pay  him  for  doing  this.  Every  year  he 


takes  both  lumber  and  wood  from  this  lot  for  his  own 
use  and  to  sell.  And  this  lot  (the  older  trees)  will  pay 
him  at  least  $10  per  acre.  This  represents  the  growth 
of  his  timber.  This  is  according  to  the  figuring  of 
himself  and  experienced  men  owning  such  lots  near  by. 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD  PINE.  Fig.  277. 

This  lot  may  pay  better  than  the  average  one,  but  it  is 
very  evident  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  farm  that  pays 
better  than  a  well-managed  timber  lot.  There  is  no 
more  timely  or  important  question  than  the  preservation 


of  timber  lands  and  the  re-foresting  of  denuded  hill¬ 
sides,  where  land  is  too  steep  or  rough  for  cultivation 
and  the  question  must  be  made  a  matter  of  State  legis¬ 
lation,  for  men  will  not  stop  to  consider  that  by  cutting 
these  trees  they  are  doing  an  injury  to  themselves,  their 
fellow  men  and  all  animal  life,  so  great  that  it  will  take 
the  work  of  several  generations  to  rectify  it.  In  many 


places  nature  will  re-forest  these  lands  if  we  will  let  her 
alone  and  do  some  judicious  pruning.  On  some  lands 
she  will  need  some  help  by  re-planting  trees  we  most 
desire,  but  this  must  be  done  according  to  nature’s  plan 
and  will  need  much  study  to  do  it  rightly. 

New  York.  _  w.  H.  jenkins. 

FIGHTING  THE  ASPARAGUS  BEETLE. 

PIcre  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  where  blanched 
“grass”  is  nearly  the  only  kind  of  asparagus  produced 
for  market,  we  are  not  troubled  so  badly  with  the  beetle 
as  are  those  who  grow  green  grass.  The  reason  for 
this  is  clear.  First,  the  beetles  have  very  little  chance 
to  lay  their  eggs  and  have  them  hatch  where  the  farmer 
'is  around  with  his  cutting  knives  as  fast  as  any  shoots 
show  above  ground.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years 
we  have  not  had  any  severe  damage  done  by  this  pest 
late  in  the  season — that  is,  after  cutting  season  was  over. 
I  attribute  this  largely  to  the  fact  stated,  that  the  bugs, 
having  their  eggs  destroyed  at  every  cutting  and  the 
old  bugs  dying  after  the  egg  crop  is  all  deposited,  has 
had  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  numbers  early  in  the  year. 
I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
we  have  no  beetles.  We  have  quite  some  early  in  the 
cutting  season,  but  they  have  not  bothered  us  badly 
after  cutting  had  ceased  except  on  young  planted  beds. 
On  these  there  is  a  fight.  A  few  mature  bugs  will  find 
the  young  plants  on  the  first  warm  days,  just  when 
every  grower  is  too  busy  to  know  what  to  do  first.  In 
a  few  days  those  young  plants  are  covered  with  “slugs’” 
and  they  are  what  we  fear.  For  these  there  are  various 
remedies  used;  one  is  blowing  Paris-green  from  a  gun 
through  the  foliage  when  wet  with  dew.  Another  is  to 
brush  off  the  young  slugs  on  the  ground.  This  works 
well  on  sandy  soil,  provided  the  weather  and  sand  is 
hot  when  the  work  is  being  done;  they  never  get  back. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  soil  is  damp  and  cool  that  method 
is  useless.  Still  another  remedy  (and  I  think  the  hest 
one  yet  mentioned)  is  to  mix  Paris-green  with  Bordeaux, 
or  simply  milk  of  lime.  I  would  prefer  Bordeaux 
and  spray  the  whole  top  growth.  This  operation  re¬ 
quires  a  good  pump  and  high  pressure,  because  the  as¬ 
paragus  foliage  is  such  that  it  is  hard  to  penetrate,  but 
it  will  do  its  work  if  made  strong  enough, 
and  it  should  be  made  quite  strong — a 
pound  or  more  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

In  some  sections  the  writer  has  visited, 
where  they  grow  green  grass,  their  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  allow  a  row  of  grass  to  grow  in 
two  or  three  places  through  the  field  as 
catch  rows  for  the  bugs,  and  poison  those 
rows  as  noted  above.  This  practically 
rids  the  field  if  done  frequently  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  cheapest  of  all  remedies  is 
to  have  your  planting  where  hens  and 
half-grown  young  chickens  can  roam  at 
large  through  the  field.  Where  this  can 
be  done  or  fowls  introduced  and  fed  in 
the  asparagus  field  you  will  have  no  fur¬ 
ther  trouble.  I  raised  a  bed  of  plants  last 
season  from  seed  near  the  house  and  did 
not  have  to  spray  once,  neither  did  I  have 
any  damage  done  by  bugs  or  slugs.  I 
now  have  the  same  piece,  which  is  about 
one-third  acre,  sown  to  seed  this  season; 
plants  are  now  about  four  inches  high 
and  no  damage  done  as  yet  by  the  beetles 
or  young.  As  I  pen  these  lines  I  have 
been  watching  some  hens  walking,  row 
after  row,  and  crosswise  as  well,  picking  any  stray  bugs 
they  could  find. 

The  crop  of  marketable  grass  this  season  has  been 
fully  up  to  the  average.  While  our  cut  at  times  was 
quite  light  compared  with  last  year,  prices  received  have, 
I  think,  in  most  cases  compensated  for  any  shortage  in 
yield  during  the  early  cold  spell.  This  is  certainly  my 
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individual  case.  Last  year,  after  cutting  ceased  and  we 
were  growing  tops,  we  had  very  little  rust.  This  prob¬ 
ably  accounts  for  a  fair  yield  this  cold  Spring.  The  in¬ 
come  from  an  acre  of  asparagus  depends  largely  on  the 
soil  where  planted,  how  it  is  planted,  how  it  is  fed  and 
cared  for,  the  variety  set,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  man 
who  grows  the  crop.  This  makes  a  wide  range  in  net 


THE  ROAD  DRAG  AT  WORK.  Fig.  279. 

earnings,  varying  all  the  way  from  $150  to  $300  per 
acre;  $200  would  be  a  fair  average,  but  $300  has  been 
exceeded.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 


PERMANENT  LABELS. 

I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  that  H.  E.  Cook  recommends 
Carbolineum  as  a  wood  preservative,  and  I  want  to  add 
my  testimony.  In  planting  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
plants  and  bulbs  we  mark  them  with  large  pot  labels 
stuck  in  the  ground,  in  addition  to  strong  stakes  that 
cannot  be  displaced  by  the  cultivator.  For  good  reasons 
we  do  not  always  want  the  name  on  the  stake.  Our 
way  was  to  write  the  name  on  a  newly  painted  label 
and  stick  the  end  in  the  ground  for  two  or  three  days, 
until  the  paint  was  dry,  and  then  push  it  clear  down. 
We  found  that  a  common  pine  label  would  often  decay 
in  one  season,  even  when  painted.  A  few  years  ago  my 
attention  was  called  to  Carbolineum.  I  obtained  a  quart 
for  30  cents,  and  found  it  to  be  all  that  was  claimed 
for  it.  When  a  label  was  wanted  it  was  stuck  into  the 
liquid  an  inch  or  two,  and  the  surplus  preservative  was 
spread  with  the  finger.  If  two  were  needed  orte  was 
dipped  and  then  rubbed  against  a  dry  one,  till  both  were 
covered.  Later  on  I  procured  a  small,  flat  brush  that 
stands  in  the  jar  under  the  cover,  and  with  it  I  can  take 
up  what  is  needed  and  apply  it  without  soiling  the  fingers. 
In  planting  time  we  keep  treated  ones  on  hand.  If 
written  upon  with  a  lead  pencil  before  they  are  dry — 
and  this  requires  some  days — the  writing  becomes  indel¬ 
ible,  and  will  remain  so  for  at  least  five  years,  even  if 
buried  in  the  ground.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  signs 
of  decay  in  a  label  treated  with  Carbolineum,  and  as 
long  as  the  label  stands  the  writing  is  there.  Every 
nurseryman  knows  that  a  lead  pencil  will  not  “bite” 
on  a  smooth,  unpainted  label,  but  this  is  not  so  with 
one  treated  with  Carbolineum.  It  makes  a  blue-black 
mark  that  is  pleasant  to  see  and  is  there  to  stay.  There 
is  more  in  this  for  horticulturists  than  appears  at  first 

Sight.  M.  CRAWFORD. 

Ohio.  _ 

THE  CELLAR  BOILING  SPRING. 

We  were  purchasing  a  residence,  and  the  owner  re¬ 
marked  :  “There  is  a  boiling  spring  in  the  cellar,  and 
I  would  advise  you  to  have  a  brick  curbing  put  around 
it  and  then  you  can  pipe  to  it  and  have  nice  cool  spring 
water  to  pump  all  the  time.”  I  was  extremely  busy, 
and  knowing  the  seller  to  be  absolutely  trustworthy,  I 
gave  the  matter  no  attention  beyond  sending  a  mason 
to  do  as  he  suggested.  Some  days  later  I  glanced  into 
the  spring,  after  the  mason  had  completed  his  work, 
and  to  my  surprise  found  it  perfectly  dry.  Procuring  a 
lamp,  I  made  what  I  should  have  done  in  the  first  place, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  cellar.  When  I  left  the 
house  almost  the  first  man  I  met  was  the  late  owner. 

“Well,”  I  remarked,  “the  curbing  has  been  placed 
around  your  boiling  spring.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  he  answered.  “A  good  spring 
like  that  furnishing  clear  cold  water  in  the  cellar,  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  property.  We  appreciated  it,  and 
I  know  you  will  also.  Say,  what  in  the  world  are  you 
laughing  about?” 

“We  have  Ideated  the  source  of  the  spring,”  I  said. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  remember  you  had  a  molasses  gate  in  your 
cistern  in  the  cellar?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well,  it  leaks.” 

“Why — why — ” 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “that  is  all  right,  but  that  leaky 
molasses  gate  supplied  the  water  to  the  boiling  spring !” 
Maine.  r-  c-  c- 


BLOAT  IN  CATTLE. 

I  have  clover  pasture  for  12  head  of  cattle,  which 
causes  them  to  bloat.  I  have  tried  every  way  that  1 
could  to  prevent  it;  viz.,  by  giving  them  corn  on  ear 
before  turning  them  out,  by  giving  them  straw  or  hay, 
and  waiting  until  the  pasture  is  dry  from  the  effects  of 
rain  or  dew,  and  all  have  failed. 

I  have  sometimes  had  to  treat  six  or  seven  head  a 
day  for  bloat,  and  have  been  bothered  about  seven 
weeks.  At  present  I  turn  them  on  the  clover  20  min¬ 
utes,  then  bring  them  back  into  the  yard,  and  keep  them 
in  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  hour  according 
to  how  full  they  look.  Imagine  how  well  I  can  keep 
up  my  farm  work  alone,  and  have  to  let  my  cattle  into 
the  pasture  six  or  eight  times  a  day,  and  get  them  out! 
1  have  had  two  cases  of  bloat  in  spite  of  their  being 
in  so  short  a  time.  For  bloat  I  turn  a  tablespoonful  of 
pine  tar  into  a  tin  cup  and  warm  it,  and  turn  it  into 
the  cow’s  mouth,  and  I  sometimes  give  two  tablespoons 
of  turpentine  in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  but  do  not  like 
to  give  it  for  fear  of  choking  them.  Is  there  any  safe 
remedy  that  I  can  give  them  to  prevent  their  bloating? 

Cass  Co.,  Mich. _  J.  c.  n. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  KING  DRAG. 

In  reply  to  query  as  to  the  use  of  the  King  drag,  I 
will  say  that  on  our  soils  the  best  time  to  run  it  is  not 
immediately  after  a  rain,  but  when  the  ground  becomes 
partially  dry,  and  before  it  becomes  hard.  On  a  clay 
soil  the  ground  is  too  sticky  right  after  a  rain.  It  will 
not  slide  off  the  scraper,  but  will  clog  it.  I  can  speak 
from  experience  in  this  matter,  having  made  and  put  in 
successful  operation  the  first  King  drag  that  I  know  of 
in  these  parts.  A  neighbor,  seeing  it  under  construction, 
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said:  “That  may  be  all  right  out  West,  but  it  won’t 
work  here.”  Another  said  I  would  have  to  put  handles 
to  it  or  it  would  jump  out  of  the  row.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  it  has  been  a  success.  I  have  quite  a  long 
lane  to  the  public  road,  and  have  had  no  end  of  trouble 
in  keeping  it  in  good  shape.  Since  using  this  scraper 
on  it  and  going  over  it  occasionally  I  have  succeeded 
in  giving  the  roadbed  a  hard  rounded  surface  that  sheds 
water  like  a  duck’s  back,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  main¬ 
taining  a  road — keeping  water  from  entering  the 
roadbed. 

There  is  one  precaution,  and  that  is,  you  must  dig 
out  any  projecting  stones  which  may  catch  the  shoe  of 
the  scraper;  otherwise  you  may  get  a  fall.  Stones  are 
no  good  in  the  road  anyway,  and  the  quicker  you  get 
them  out  the  better  it  will  be.  It  is  not  intended  that 
this  small  scraper  drawn  by  two  horses  is  to  be  used  in 
building  roads,  or  for  moving  much  earth  at  a  time. 
Still  I  have  found  it  practicable  to  use  it  after  the  plow. 
By  running  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  the  drag  alter¬ 
nately  a  lot  of  work  can  be  done  with  it.  In  cases  like 
this  it  is  best  not  to  ride,  but  to  tie  on  it  a  flat  stone 
weighing  about  100  pounds.  The  work  of  the  scraper 
can  be  regulated  by  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  chain 
which  draws  it.  If  you  wish  to  scrape  out  a  plow  fur¬ 
row  or  clean  out  a  ditch,  the  short  end  of  the  chain 
wants  to  be  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  long  end, 
and  the  weight  on  the  scraper  placed  near  the  outer  end. 
My  drag  is  not  made  out  of  a  split  log,  but  out  of  oak 
plank.  I  do  not  say  which  is  the  better,  but  planks  are 
easier  to  get  and  work  up.  The  successful  working  of 
the  scraper  depends  largely  on  the  shoes  and  the  manner 
of  putting  them  on.  I  used  a  discarded  tire  off  a  drill 


wheel.  I  took  it  to  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  had  it  cut  in 
proper  lengths  and  pierced  with  holes  about  one  foot 
apart,  made  to  take  tire  bolts  with  heads  sunk  even  with 
the  surface.  The  diagram  shows  a  sectional  view,  and  the 


manner  in  which  the  shoe  is  put  on,  and  also  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  scraper  is  braced.  The  bolt  tying  the 
two  planks  is  near  the  outside  end  of  the  scraper.  Here 
is  the  most  strain,  and,  at  the  same  time  it  is  somewhat 
out  of  the  way  of  the  moving  dirt. 

I  believe  it  would  pay  the  township  authorities  to 
place  a  King  drag  in  each  township  by  way  of  exper¬ 
iment.  The  large  four  to  six-horse  road  machines  are, 
as  a  rule,  run  over  the  road  but  once  a  year,  or  at  most 
twice.  In  the  meantime,  no  matter  how  well  the  work 
lias  been  done,  there  will  form  depressions  where  the 
wheels  travel.  This  depression  holds  water,  and  on 
slopes  the  water  follows  the  wheel  track,  doing  all  kinds 
of  damage.  The  object  of  the  King  drag  is  to  keep  the 
wheel  ruts  filled  by  running  over  the  road  at  intervals, 
and  especially  after  a  rain  has  softened  the  ground. 
This  is  a  simple  contrivance,  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  I 
know  from  experience  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  much 
good.  _  GRANT  DAVIS. 

CLIMBERS  FOR  THE  PORCH. 

There  is  no  cheaper,  easier  and  prettier  way  to  dec¬ 
orate  the  exterior  of  a  house  than  to  have  a  variety  of 
climbing  vines  around  the  porch.  They  not  only  pro¬ 
vide  a  beautiful  screen,  with  the  green  of  the  leaves 
painted  by  flowers  of  varying  hue,  but  exclude  the  hot 
sun  and  enable  one  to  enjoy  an  easy  chair  in  the  open 
air  when  otherwise  the  sun’s  hot  rays  would  render  it 
impossible.  The  objection  is  sometimes  heard  that 
vegetation  rots  the  woodwork  which  it  shades,  but  this 
damage,  if  any,  is  not  worth  mentioning,  and  only  calls 
for  an  occasional  extra  coat  of  paint.  Of  all  the  climb¬ 
ers  the  family  of  Clematis  arc  the  most  refined  and  deli¬ 
cate  in  their  growth  and  beauty  of  flower.  They  are 
true  aristocrats  among  the  climbers,  but  on  account 
perhaps  of  their  usually  high  price  and  the  more  than 
usual  care  sometimes  required  to  start  them,  they  are 
not  seen  as  often  as  could  be  desired.  The  purple  Jack- 
manni  is  the  best  known,  and  is  well  distributed,  but 
there  are  several  other  meritorious  varieties  that  are 
seldom  seen.  Madame  Andre  is  a  crimson  variety  that 
I  prize  very  much.  It  is  a  constant  and  profuse  bloomer 
and  has  only  one  defect,  and  that  is  its  dwarfish  growth. 
After  three  years  it  is  only  a  little  over  four  feet  high. 
Instead  of  a  few  separate  vines  that  grow  several  feet 
in  a  season,  it  forms  rather  a  mass  of  short  vines  that 
expend  all  their  strength  in  blooming.  Its  flowers  are 
large,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  but  never  attain 
the  size  of  the  full-grown  Jackmanni.  Occasionally 
there  are  situations  where  a  dwarfish  grower  would  be 
preferred,  and  there  Madame  Andre  would  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  A  third  variety  that  is  blooming  this  Sum¬ 
mer  for  the  first  time  is  the  white  Henryi,  and  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  as  rapid  a  grower  as  the 
Jackmanni  and  is  also  perfectly  hardy  so  far  as  tried. 
It  begins  to  bloom  early,  and  its  flowers  are  immense 
in  size.  They  seem  to  continue  to  grow  after  they 
open,  until  they  attain  a  diameter  of  full  six  inches. 
This  is  no  guesswork,  but  I  actually  laid  the  rule 
across  several  of  the  blossoms.  They  are  a  fine,  creamy 
white.  Henryi  appears  to  be  fully  equal  to  Jackmanni 
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in  every  desirable  quality  and  may  surpass  it  in  vigor 
of  growth.  Fig.  280  shows  the  white  Henryi  and  the 
crimson  Madame  Andre  growing  together,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  on  account  of  its  color  does  not  show  well. 

Missouri.  _  l.  r.  Johnson. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  vetch  as  a  green  manuring  crop 
seems  conclusive.  The  only  objection  we  have  is  that  the 
seed  may  mix  with  grain.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
crops  that  make  you  a  present  of  two  bags  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  acre. 
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THAT  WOMAN'S  FARM  PROBLEM. 

Advice  from  a  Western  Man. 

In  reply  to  the  woman  who  writes  on  page  527,  I  ad¬ 
vise  her  to  turn  the  whole  farm  into  grass.  Don’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  any  grain  farming.  Get  as  good  a  man 
as  you  can  from  any  source  in  the  West  you  can,  prefer¬ 
ably  from  somewhere  where  cattle  feeding  is  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Get  a  man  who  has  been  on  a  cattle-feeding 
farm,  or  who  has  had  experience  in  feeding  cattle. 
Fence  two-thirds  of  the  land  into  pasture  for  grazing; 
keep  the  other  third  for  hay  and  reserve  pasturage  if 
needed.  No  extensive  barns  and  appurtenances  arc  need¬ 
ed  for  feeding  as  suggested,  but  water  and  shade  are 
great  necessities ;  unless  best  water  facilities  are  pro¬ 
vided  this  work  should  not  be  undertaken.  As  near  as 
possible  get  all  the  pasture  lands  fenced  “hog  tight”  so 
hogs  can  follow  cattle.  As  far  as  possible  only  conduct 
feeding  operations  through  Summer  and  Fall  and  “fin¬ 
ish”  cattle  before  Christmas  to  avoid  any  Winter  opera¬ 
tions,  and  do  not  Winter- feed,  as  it  is  too  expensive 
unless  under  most  favorable  conditions  when  grain  is 
low,  something  that  has  not  been  the  rule  of  late  years. 

During  the  month  of  February,  March  or  April  in¬ 
struct  some  reliable  live-stock  commission  firm  to  buy 
you  as  many  carloads  of  “feeders”  as  your  circum¬ 
stances  or  land  will  carry.  Preferably  take  2-year- 
olds  and  avoid  buying  anything  but  best  feeding  cattle. 
Leave  severely  alone  all  cattle  from  dairy  districts  and 
skinny,  bony,  poor  quality  stuff.  Let  the  commission 
men  buy  the  best  they  can  get  for  you  ;  do  not  hurry 
them  to  make  the  shipment,  but  give  them  time  until 
there  is  a  run  in  the  market  of  a  good 
class  of  feeding  steers.  Instruct  them  to 
be  particular  about  quality  and  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  western  cattle.  Get  them  on  your 
place  in  March,  April  or  May  in  this  pro¬ 
portion  if  you  have  good  grass  lands — 50 
head  to  75  to  100  acres  of  pasturage. 

Graze  them  until  after  grass  hardens  in 
August  or  September,  then,  without  regard 
to  money  it  takes,  feed  with  corn  until 
near  Jan.  1,  leaving  them  on  grass  while 
taking  the  corn  ration.  Make  the  start, 
getting  on  full  feed  slow'y,  and  carefully 
cover  three  weeks.  If  corn  is  high  shut 
your  eyes  and  buy  it  and  when  green  corn 
is  husked  change  from  old  to  new  corn 
slowly.  During  the  Summer  get  a  local 
buyer  of  hogs  at  your  town  to  buy  up 
shotes,  or  if  he  is  buying  for  shipment  to 
live  stock  markets  give  him  a  premium  over 
buyers’  prices  and  buy  two  shotes  to  each 
steer,  or  one  will  do,  to  follow  and  take  up 
waste  and  follow  cattle. 

If  you  have  a  good  hand  he  can  make 
the  hay  crop  and  feed  these  cattle  for  you 
and  you  can  oversee  it.  After  getting  a 
start  brood  sows  can  be  saved  over  and 
pigs  can  be  raised  for  future,  necesitating 
only  wintering  good,  mature  brood  sows. 

I  advise  raising  no  grain  and  putting  in 
excellent  farm  scales  and  buying  up  corn 
from  farmers,  as  any  woman  can  go  in  and 
buy  up  corn  at  market  price  or  a  cent 
premium  to  get  it  from  regular  markets. 

This  will  all  necessitate  the  use  of  con¬ 
siderable  money,  but  there  is  not  much  risk  in  it, 
as  steers  grazing  on  good  grass  increase  rap¬ 
idly  in  flesh ;  the  expense  of  putting  “finish”  on 
them  in  short  feeding  is  not  risky  and  corn-fed  cat¬ 
tle  are  always,  if  of 'good  quality,  a  good  market  price. 
This  would  be  less  in  work  and  detail  for  a  woman 
farming,  and  we  know  of  women  in  feeding  sections 
in  the  West  with  hired  hands  easily  handling  this  work. 

One  hand  this  way  can  handle  1G0  acres  of  ground,  but 
it  must  have  proper  head  and  business  management.  A 
long  line  of  details  in  mixed  farming  is  not  practical  for 
a  woman  in  this  western  country  and  she  will  have  only 
to  take  an  interest  in  cattle,  their  quality  and  see  that 
they  are  bought  by  a  responsible  commission  firm  and 
sold  right  by  same,  and  see  that  they  have  all  they  will 
and  can  eat;  have  hired  man  shove  feed  in  bunks;  all 
will  be  eaten,  but  make  a  clean  feed  every  time  and  clear 
the  trough.  There  are  many  details,  we  know,  but  they 
can  be  looked  up  and  studied  out ;  there  is  not  nearly 
the  overwhelming  lot  there  is  in  western  mixed  farming; 
the  work  will  be  nearer  in  hand  and  under  control  than 
if  mixed  husbandry  is  undertaken.  The  wdiole  farm 
will  be  continuously  in  grass  and  continuously  enriching 
and  there  will  be  no  deterioration.  Most  of  the  land  in 
the  writer’s  locality  has  been  under  cultivation  25  to  28 
years  from  the  time  it  was  broken  up  from  wild  prairies. 

To-day  all  “feeder”  farms  are  richer  than  they  were 
when  original  native  prairies.  Such  operations  will  re¬ 
quire  capital,  and  if  you  have  not  got  it  will  have  to 
be  obtained  at  the  local  banks.  All  over  the  West  banks 
finance  such  farming  on  almost  any  scale  they  find 
safety  in  venturing  into  with  bank  customers.  Such  an 


operation  would  require  about  $2,400  in  cattle,  $1,600  in 
corn,  $500  in  shotes;  the  use  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  from 
March  until  marketing  Dec.  1  to  Jan.  1  following. 

More  land  would  require  more  cattle  and  hogs.  Many 
farmers  carry  from  $6,000  to  $20, COO  “feeding”  opera¬ 
tions  on  their  farms  in  this  section  of  the  West.  You 
must  live  in  a  “corn  country”  for  this  work  and  have 
nerve  and  watch  your  scales  and  weights  and  give  the 
feeding  fairly  good  and  intelligent  attention.  There  is 
little  risk  in  feeding  grain  to  grazing  steers,  and  if  they 
are  followed  by  hogs  there  is  double  profit.  A  growing 
shote  on  grass  makes  12  pounds  of  pork  out  of  a 
bushel  of  corn  and  a  steer  will  make  twice  the  gain  on 
grass  on  corn  he  will  .over  dry  Winter  feeding.  There 
is  much  data  on  western  cattle  feeding  that  can  be  gath¬ 
ered  up  and  be  of  use  to  the  inquirer  and  I  advise  her 
to  let  farm  go  to  grass  and  use  steers  and  hogs,  and  if 
she  can  get  a  man  whom  she  knows  is  strictly  good  in 
these  lines  offer  and  pay  him  $5  per  month  over  his 
present  wages,  and  have  good  hired  help  at  even  a 
greatly  increased  cost.  There  are  “self  feeders”  made 
and  used  in  cattle  feeding  that  can  be  filled  with  700 
bushels  of  corn  at  a  time,  and  I  know  of  women  who 
buy  in  their  own  feed  over  the  scales  and  see  that  self- 
feeders  work  well  and  that  the  windmill  keeps  tanks 
filled  with  water.  The  market  problem  is  not  a  certain 
factor,  but  Summer  grazing,  “short”  feeding  in  Fall, 
has  not  so  much  risk.  In  general  farming  there  are  all 
manner  of  risks  in  grain  crops  being  detroyed  by  storms 
that  are  at  times  very  destructive  and  prices  on  grains 
and  hay  are  just  as  uncertain  factors  in  market  as  fin¬ 
ished  cattle  and  hogs.  w.  m.  bomberger. 


HAY  AT  THE  N.  I.  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  Farm  has  just 
harvested  four  acres  of  new  seeded  Timothy  and  clover, 
which  yielded  17  loads,  or  16.4  tons,  of  well-cured  hay, 
or  an  average  of  4.1  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  There  is  no 
guesswork  about  these  figures.  Eac.i  load  was  weighed 
and  the  hay  had  four  days  of  extra  good  weather  in 
which  to  dry,  so  that  it  was  as  dry  as  could  be  made  in 
the  field.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  red  shale  and  in  places 
with  considerable  Alloway  clay.  The  soil  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  work,  bakes  in  dry  weather  and  has  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  harrowed  after  plowing  else  the  lumps  get  hard 
and  the  cultivation  unmanageable. 

The  history  of  this  field  for  the  past  seven  years  is  as 
follows :  From  1900  to  1904,  inclusive,  it  was  planted 
successively  to  corn  for  the  silo,  with  a  catch  crop  of 
Crimson  clover  used  for  soiling,  and  hay  in  1901  and 
1903.  During  this  period  manure  was  applied  twice, 
1902  and  1903,  about  nine  tons  per  acre,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizers  has  been  moderate.  In  1905  three 
acres  of  this  field  had  a  dressing  of  six  tons  of  manure 
per  acre  and  the  four  acres  were  seeded  to  oats  and 
peas,  yielding  2.7  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  In  August,  1905, 
400  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  and  one  ton,  or  25  bush¬ 
els,  stone  lime,  slaked,  were  applied  and  the  field  fitted 
and  seeded  to  Alfalfa.  Either  from  poor  seed  or  soil 
conditions  the  Alfalfa  blighted  and  the  field  was  planted 
to  oats  and  peas  again  the  following  Spring;  150  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre,  with  a  formula  5.25-10.05-8.75,  was 
applied  for  this  crop  and  a  yield  of  2.16  tons  of  oat 
and  pea  hay  per  acre  was  taken  off.  Aug.  28  to  30, 
190G,  this  field  was  seeded  to  Timothy  and  clover,  nine 


and  one-half  pounds  Timothy,  five  pounds  Red  clover 
and  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  Alsike  clover  per  acre; 
250  pounds  of  Chincha  Island  Peruvian  guano,  100 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  100  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  was  applied  per  acre,  a  mixture  containing  4.2 
per  cent  nitrogen,  9.4  per  cent  total  phosphoric  acid  and 
12.3  per  cent  potash. 

The  grass  was  thick  at  the  bottom,  with  considerable 
Alsike  clover,  and  the  Timothy  was  badly  lodged.  In 
cutting  it  took  two  or  three  helpers  with  the  machine 
to  clear  the  track  for  the  next  round.  The  expense  for 
cutting  and  hauling  the  hay  was  as  follows:  Mowing, 
$6;  tedding  $4.80;  raking,  $1,  and  carting  and  putting  in 
barn,  $21,  or  a  total  of  $32.80,  equal  to  $2  per  ton.  The 
expense  of  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor  of  seeding  was 
$58.20,  or  $3.55  per  ton,  making  a  total  cost  of  $5.55  per 
ton  of  hay.  Assuming  the  hay  to  be  worth  $20  per  ton 
as  drawn  from  the  field,  and  this  is  a  fair  price  when 
hay  sells  in  the  market  for  $25  per  ton,  the  net  profit 
from  a  ton  would  be  $L4.45,  or  $59.24  per  acre.  The 
income,  therefore  from  the  four-acre  field  after  de¬ 
ducting  total  cost  of  seeding  and  harvesting  is  $236.98. 

BUILDING  A  CEMENT  RESERVOIR. 

A  reader  asks  how  to  construct  an  outdoor  storage 
tank  to  hold  100  barrels  of  water.  Two  years  ago,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  a  mason,  we  made  one  of  about  40  bar¬ 
rels  capacity  of  cull  brick,  a  large  portion  being  broken 
or  half  brick;  these  were  laid  in  cement  and  also  incased 
in  about  one  inch  of  cement  on  each  side  of  the  brick. 
The  pit  (six  feet  deep)  was  cut  down  true  and  plumb 
with  hoe  and  post-hole  bar,  after  which  we  dressed  or 
hewed  the  sides  down  with  an  old  broadax. 
Having  secured  cheap,  sound  boards  for 
one  side  of  our  form  (the  earth  acting  as 
the  other  side),  we  were  ready  to  lay  the 
brick  in  the  center  of  a  six-inch  space  to  be 
occupied  by  the  wall ;  then  we  have  one 
inch  of  cement  on  each  side  of  the  brick. 
The  boards  are  put  or  dropped  in  one  round 
at  a  time,  the  brick  laid  and  the  side  space 
filled  at  the  same  time.  The  brick  should 
be  laid  wet  and  the  cement  can  be  poured 
from  a  bucket  and  leveled  and  floated  down 
with  a  trowel.  The  boards  are  held  in 
place  by  four  light  corner  posts,  which 
should  extend  a  few  feet  above  the  pit, 
where  they  may  be  braced  to  keep  the  work 
plumb;  these  can  also  be  braced  from  the 
floor  of  the  pit,  as  it  will  not  be  cemented 
till  the  sides  are  up.  The  floor  we  covered 
with  two  inches  of  gravel,  which  was  filled 
with  the  same  strength  of  cement  as  was 
used  on  the  sides,  three  parts  sand  to  one 
cement.  After  the  work  set  we  drew  the 
boards,  and  with  another  batch  of  cement, 
enc  part  cement  to  two  sand,  plastered  to  a 
nice  finish  the  entire  inside.  I  think  we 
have  about  one-fourth  inch  thick  of  this 
coat.  Should  the  reservoir  extend  above 
ground  another  set  of  boards  would  be  used 
as  one  side  of  form  from  the  soil  up.  As 
to  pipes,  inlet  and  outlet,  these  can  be  in¬ 
serted  or  built  in  in  short  lengths  between 
the  brick  at  any  point  desired,  and  should 
be  below  frost  line  unless  some  protection 
is  provided.  To  prevent  the  cement  holding 
too  firmly  to  the  boards  we  took  a  cake  of  soap,  and 
after  sprinkling  the  boards  rubbed  that  side  with  the 

SOap.  D.  H.  WATTS. 

Pennsylvania. 

Presuming  that  your  Ohio  reader  desires  to  build 
the  tank  entirely  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  first  lay  the  supply  pipe  below  the 
line  of  probable  freezing,  bringing  the  end  up  so  it  will 
enter  the  tank  from  the  bottom.  I  would  make  the  tank 
square  or  rectangular  in  form,  the  size  upon  the  ground 
to  be  governed  by  the  height  desired.  Provide  an  ample 
supply  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel.  Mix,  dry,  three  or 
four  parts  of  same  with  one  part  of  good  cement;  then, 
add  20  per  cent  of  bulk  in  water,  or  enough  to  make 
the  mixture  quite  wet.  Spread  floor  or  bottom  of  tank 
eight  inches  thick,  using  2x8  inch  plank  to  retain 
same  and  while  the  mixture  is  soft,  set  three-eighths- 
inch  rods  upright  in  the  cement  at  intervals  of  18  inches, 
and  about  eight  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  floor. 
These  rods  may  be  18  to  24  inches  long,  and  are  used 
to  keep  sides  firmly  on  the  bottom,  or  to  prevent  spread¬ 
ing.  Allow  floor  to  harden  before  erecting  form  for  sides. 
If  the  sides  are  to  be  three  or  four  feet  high,  I  would 
make  them  12  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  and  six  inches 
at  the  top,  with  slope  on  the  inside.  Set  the  outside  of 
form  on  top  of  the  floor,  so  floor  will  project  two 
inches  beyond  the  sides  after  form  is  removed.  Be 
sure  to  keep  the  mixture  wet  enough ;  this  not  only  in¬ 
sures  a  more  thorough  cementing  of  the  ingredients, 
but  permits  the  finer  particles  to  seek  the  outside,  giving 
the  walls  a  smooth,  finished  appearance  after  the  form 
is  removed.  While  filling  the  form,  tamp  lightly  and 
evenly  with  a  piece  of  2x4  pine  scantling.  Iron  rods 
laid  horizontally  and  bent  at  the  corners  should  be  laid 
in  the  walls  every  six  or  12  inches,  while  filling;  this 
will  add  very  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  walls,  and 
prevent  cracking.  By  having  the  slope  of  walls  on  the 
inside,  any  ice  that  may  form  in  the  tank  will  readily 
loosen  and  rise  when  fresh  water  is  turned  in. 

Dallas  Co.,  Iowa.  m.  j.  graham. 
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r  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


GROWING  MULCH  FOR  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

Each  year  we  are  met  with  the  serious 
question  of  mulch  for  strawberries.  Straw 
from  wheat,  rye  or  oats  is  usually  used,  and 
makes  a  good  mulch,  hut  it  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  One  of  the  first  objections  to 
straw  is  that  it  contains  foul  weed  seed  and 
usually  some  wheat,  rye  or  oats  and  more 
or  less  Timothy  seed.  All  this  sprouts,  and 
by  the  first  or  middle  of  June,  at  a  time  the 
ripening  berries  need  all  the  moisture  in  the 
soil,  the  berry  field  looks  more  like  a  meadow 
if  this  kind  of  a  covering  is  used,  unless  the 
weeds  are  pulled  out  early  in  the  Spring. 
This,  however,  is  tedious,  as  well  as  expen¬ 
sive  work,  as  everyone  knows  who  lias  tried 
it.  It  is  useless  to  undertake  to  grow  straw¬ 
berries  at  a  profit  and  a  crop  of  weeds  at 
the  same  time.  Sometimes  obnoxious  weeds 
are  introduced  that  it  takes  years  to  eradi¬ 
cate.  Straw  is  sometimes  scarce  and  only 
secured  at  high  prices.  The  past  two  years 
I  have  used  baled  straw.  We  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  a  solution  to  the  mulch  question  by 
trying  to  find  some  crop  that  can  be  sown 
in  the  Fall  or  Spring  and  furnish  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  material,  free  from  weed  seed.  I 
have  had  but  little  experience  along  this 
line,  but  will  give  my  plan  for  this  year’s 
experiments.  One  piece  of  land  was  sown 
about  July  1  to  field  corn,  drilled  with  an 
eight-holed  drill,  putting  on  about  two  bushels 
to  the  acre.  One  piece  will  be  planted  to 
cane  and  another  to  oats  and  vetch.  An¬ 
other  piece  will  be  planted  to  green  beans, 
and  in  August  vetch  will  be  sown  between 
the  rows.  The  beans  will  be  picked  and  used 
in  the  farm  cannery.  In  the  Fall  a  row  of 
rye  will  be  sown  where  the  row  of  beans 
stood.  The  rye  will  help  support  the  vetch, 
and  will  be  cut  in  the  Spring  before  it  ma¬ 
tures.  The  vetch  and  rye  will  grow  through 
the  Winter  and  make  a  large  growth  in  the 
Spring,  and  be  cut  about  the  first  of  June. 
After  being  cut  and  cured  it  will  be  stacked  or 
put  iu  a  shed,  and  used  early  in  the  Fall, 
before  the  ground  freezes.  I  find  that  the 
best  time  to  apply  the  mulch  is  before  the 
ground  freezes.  By  applying  it  early  the 
plants  make  a  later  growth,  which  means 
a  stronger  plant  and  a  larger  crop  of  berries. 

Indiana.  elmeu  g.  tufts. 

That  the  crop  to  be  grown  on  the  old 
strawberry  bed  be  a  leguminous  one  is  not 
important,  for  if  the  bed  has  been  fertilized, 
manured  and  mulched  as  it  should  be  there 
will  be  a  mass  of  stuff  to  turn  under,  and 
nitrates  will  develop  as  rapidly  as  any  crop 
can  use  them,  so  the  crop  should  be  one  that 
will  make  the  most  growth.  In  this  latitude, 
central  Ohio,  we  cannot  plow  up  the  old  bed 
until  July  4  or  after,  and  cow  peas  or  Soy 
beans  sown  that  late  do  not  make  a  great 
growth,  so  this  year  we  are  going  to  try 
buckwheat  and  millet,  this  to  be  followed  by 
vetch.  We  have  found  the  vetch  a  wonder¬ 
ful  plant  for  increasing  nitrates  in  the  soil. 
The  buckwheat  must  be  cut  before  it  ripens 
its  seed.  Oats  and  Canada  peas  make  quite 
a  growth  when  sown  during  August,  but  they 
have  to  stand  so  long  that  they  cannot  be 
followed  by  a  satisfactory  cover  crop. 

CARY  W.  MONTGOMERY. 

Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 

Scale  on  Fern. 

J.  8.  TF.,  Lockpori,  N.  Y. — I  send  a  speci¬ 
men  of  fern  leaves ;  one  has  a  lot  of  scales 
on  it.  The  other  shows  a  couple  of  little 
plants  just  starting;  by  and  by  the  whole 
plant  will  be  full  of  these  little  ferns,  which 
will  grow  by  taking  off  and  potting.  What 
is  the  name  of  this  variety  and  also  what 
can  I  put  on  to  kill  the  scales?  The  plant 
is  getting  so  large,  we  can  no  longer  invert 
it  in  any  solution  for  scale,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  •what  I  can  use  that  will  kill 
the  insects  and  not  injure  the  fern.  I  have 
tried  keeping  them  in  check  by  picking  them, 
but  life  is  too  short  now  the  plant  is  so 
large. 

Ans. — The  fern  in  question  is  Asple- 
nium  bulbiferum,  a  very  pretty  and  free 
growing  species  from  New  Zealand  and 
some  other  portions  of  Australasia.  This 
species  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
what  are  known  as  proliferous  ferns, 
namely,  those  that  form  small  bulbils 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  fronds,  by  means 
cf  which  young  plants  are  readily  secured, 
as  stated  by  J.  S.  W.  Other  examples 
of  this  singular  habit  of  growth  among 
the  ferns  are  found  among  the  Aspleniums, 
the  Woodwardias,  some  two  or  three  of 
the  maidenhairs,  or  Adiantums,  and  the 
native  “walking  leaf,”  Camptosorus  rhi- 


zophvllus,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ferns  in  our  eastern  woods. 

The  scale  problem  is  one  that  troubles 
many  a  fern  grower,  there  being  quite  a 
variety  of  scale  insects  that  prey  upon 
the  members  of  the  fern  family.  But 
this  large  brown  scale  that  appears  upon 
the  specimens  forwarded  may  be  over¬ 
come  with  repeated  doses  of  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract,  using  one  part  of  “Rose  Leaf  Ex¬ 
tract  of  Tobacco”  to  50  parts  of  water. 
If  the  plant  is  too  large  to  be  dipped  con¬ 
veniently,  it  may  be  laid  upon  its  side 
and  syringed  or  sprinkled  thoroughly, 
thus  avoiding  the  wetting  of  the  roots 
with  the  tobacco  extract.  It  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  treat  the  plant  several  times 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  and 
during  the  treatment  it  is  best  to  protect 
the  plant  from  the  sunshine,  else  the  ex¬ 
tract  may  injure  the  young  leaves. 

W.  H.  TAPLIN. 

Culture  of  Asparagus  Plumosus  Nanus. 

E.  G.  M.,  Ea ftt  Bethany,  N.  Y. — Will  you 
give  me  cultural  instructions  on  the  growing 
of  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  from  seed?  I 
would  like  to  raise  for  market,  and  wish  to 
grow  plants  from  seed. 

Ans. — Seed  of  Asparagus  plumosus 
nanus  is  sown  as  soon  as  the  new  seed 
comes  into  the  market,  usually  about  Jan 
nary.  It  is  sown  in  flats  about  one- fourth 
inch  deep  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
6o  to  65  degrees.  It  often  lies  six  weeks 
before  germinating;  30  days  is  a  short 
period  for  it.  When  10  or  12  weeks  old 
the  little  plants  are  shifted  from  the  flats 
to  a  bench,  where  they  are  planted  out. 
Here  they  remain  until  June,  July  or 
August,  according  to  convenience,  when 
they  are  replanted  on  side  benches,  where 
they  spend  the  Winter.  They  do  not  run 
to  vine  the  first  year,  but  modern  growers 
cut  short  sprays  from  them.  In  June  or 
July  of  the  second  year,  about  18  months 
after  sowing,  the  plants  are  set  in  solid 
beds,  where  they  are  strung  like  smilax. 
Strong  wires  and  twine  are  needed,  as 
the  vines  are  very  heavy.  The  solid  beds 
run  three  or  four  years  without  replant¬ 
ing. 

Fertilizer  Questions  from  Florida. 

J.  8.,  Southern  Florida. — 1.  In  applying 
commercial  fertilizers  around  fruit  trees, 
should  it  he  applied  from  a  few  inches  of 
trunk  out  to  a  diameter  a  few  inches  beyond 
where  end  of  longest  limbs  reach,  or  a  di¬ 
ameter  equal  one-half  height  of  tree?  I 
have  read  both  and  do  not  know  best  direc¬ 
tions  to  follow.  2.  When  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  applied  around  fruit  trees  (on  this 
sandy  soil — without  any  clay  subsoil),  and  it 
is  there  and  remains  for  three  months  with¬ 
out  rain  to  wet  soil  deeper  than  two  inches, 
will  this  fertilizer  application  be  of  any  ben¬ 
efit  when  a  good  rain  does  fall  three  months 
after?  What  becomes  of  this  fertilizer  dur¬ 
ing  this  drought  if  heavy  winds  frequently 
blow?  3.  Which  is  correct  in  figures  and 
application,  or  application  of  figures  to  fer¬ 
tilizers,  to  say  8 — 4 — 3,  meaning  phosphate 
8,  potash  4,  ammonia  3 ;  or  should  it  be  3— 
.4 — 8,  meaning  ammonia  3,  potash  4,  phos¬ 
phate  8? 

Ans. — 1.  For  young  trees  we  scatter 
the  fertilizer  evenly  over  the  ground  in 
a  circle  about  a  foot  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  branches.  As  the  trees  grow  and 
reach  bearing  age  we  broadcast  evenly 
over  the  entire  field.  Bearing  trees  plant¬ 
ed  the  right  distance  apart  will  get  ferti¬ 
lizer  which  is  scattered  anywhere  in  the 
orchard.  Very  young  trees  need  ferti¬ 
lizer  close  to  them — as  they  grow  larger 
we  put  no  fertilizer  within  a  foot  of  the 
trunk.  2.  It  will  depend  upon  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  making  the  fertilizer.  If 
nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash  or  acid 
phosphate  were  put  on  the  surface,  light 
rains  would  dissolve  them  and  carry  the 
plant  food  into  the  soil  These  substances 
are  soluble  in  water,  like  sugar  or  salt. 
On  the  other  hand,  dried  blood  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  are  not  entirely  soluble  in 
water,  and  would  not  be  washed  into  the 
soil  in  this  way.  Before  their  plant  food 
could  be''' me  available  they  must  decay. 
While  .oing  this,  on  the  surface,  part  of 
the  at  monia  would  escape  as  a  gas  and 
be  lo  t.  In  very  dry  weather  some  of  the 
fine  parts  of  the  fertilizer  would  be 
bk  vn  away.  We  think  it  a  mistake  to 
pi  t  cotton-seed  meal  or  blood  on  the  sur- 
fate  of  the  ground.  These  organic  forms 


should  be  plowed  or  harrowed  into  the 
soil.  Then  when  they  decay  the  ammonia 
will  be  held  by  the  soil.  We  have  used 
nitrate  of  soda  on  top  of  the  ground  in  a 
very  severe  drought,  and  had  it  slowly 
disappear — melted  by  the  dew.  3.  As  a 
rule  we  think  fertilizers  are  best  har¬ 
rowed  into  the  soil  at  once.  In  quoting 
a  fertilizer  analysis  the  following  order 
is  given :  Ammonia,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash.  _ 


Lime  and  Kerosene  for  Scale. — I  can 
now  give  you  the  results  of  the  spraying  last 
Spring  with  the  kerosene-limoid  emulsion  in 
the  orchards  of  this  Experiment  Station. 
The  trees  have  been  examined  by  the  men  in 
the  Department  of  Entomology,  who  make  the 
following  report :  In  an  orchard  of  535  trees 
of  apples  and  peaches,  six  to  eight  years 
old,  only  one  or  two  young  insects  were 
found.  About  80  trees  iu  this  orchard  were 
sprayed  with  the  lime-sulphur-salt  wash.  In 
an  adjoining  orchard  of  340  trees  of  young 
plums  and  apples  there  are  three  or  four 
trees  with  scattered  scales  on,  and  one  tree 
with  considerable  live  scales  present.  On 
50  young  cherry  trees  adjoining,  no  live 
scales  were  found.  I>ast  year  these  orchards 
had  considerable  scale  on  many  of  the  trees. 
Since  I  left  Delaware  I  have  paid  only  a  little 
attention  to  the  San  Jos6  scale,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  get  letters  from  fruit  growers  who  re¬ 
port  complete  success  from  the  use  of  kero¬ 
sene  and  limoid.  c.  r.  close. 

State  Horticulturist,  Maryland. 


Our  Beautifully  Illustrated 
BULB  CATALOGUE  will  be 


ready  for  mailing  August  15. 

Write  for  a  copy.  We 
mail  it  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place. 
NEW  YORK 


POTTED  STRAWBERRIES. 

A  full  list  of  kinds  @  $2.00  per  100  for 
August  delivery  provided  the  order  is 
sent  before  August  1st  with  cash.  Address 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


I9O7CR0P  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEEDS. 

now  ready.  No  weeds.  Thoroughly  recleaned  new 
seeds,  fully  guaranteed.  Writelto-day  for  sample 
and  price.  Address  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Field  Seeds 
Specialist,  Dover,  Delaware. 


rnD  CII  C— 2,000  bushels  Crimson  Clovi 
rUIl  OHLC  Seed,  $4.50  bushel.  Address 

JOSEPH.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


P ADD  ACC  D|  AMTQ— 150»000  Lite  Fli4t  Dutch,  Burpee’B 
OnDDnUL  rLnli  I  OSureheadaiul  Danish  Ball,  75cper  1,000. 
200,000  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant  Pascal  ami  G.  S. 
Blanching  Celery,  11  per  1,000.  Caleb Bogge  A  Sou,Cheswold,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED.  New  crop,  true  and  clean. 

No  turnips  or  other  pests.  All  our  own  growing. 

H.  D.  LEARNED,  Clieswold,  Del.,  or  Dover,  It.  F.  D.  4,  Del. 


POTTED  PLANTS— Marshall,  President,  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  other  Standard  Strawberries. 
Choice  plants  and  low  prices.  Order  early  for  best 
results.  J.  W.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Fill  I  PROP  1908  from  our  mid-summer 

TULL  unur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


1,000,000 


CELERY 

PLANTS 


AND  CABBAGE 

only  $5.00  for  5,000. 


List  Free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware 


CABBAGE  PLANTS“S”ciSS 41  per 

F.  M.  PATTINGTON,  Scipioville,  New  York. 


CELERY  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fine  large  stocky  plants,  White  Plume,  Winter 
Queen,  Golden  Heart  and  Giant  Pascal,  $2  per  1,000; 
$7.50  per  5,000.  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  $1.50  per  1,000;  $5 
per  5,000,  Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Order 
once  and  you  will  order  again.  Cash  with  order  please. 
J.  P.  CANNATA,  Mt.  Freedom,  N.  J. 


CELERY  and  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  $1  per  1,000  ;  500,  70c.— Four  million  stalky 
plants.  Fine  large  roots.  Plants  taken  up  with  forks 
to  preserve  all  the  roots  on  each  plant.  A  customer 
who  ordered  40,000  plants  last  year  wrote:  ‘‘The 
plants  you  sent  me  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw  come 
into  this  place.”  Celery— Golden  Self-Bleaching 
(French  Seed),  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant 
Pascal, Golden  Heart.  Cabbage— Flat  Dutch, Surehead, 
Succession,  Danish.  F.  W.  Rochelle,  Chester,  N.  J. 


CREAM  IS  MONEY 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a  separator1 
to  get  more  cream — more  money — out 
of  your  milk.  Of  course  you  want  to  get 
the  most,  and  you  naturally  want  the 
separator  that  gets  the  most  cream. 

GETS 
ALLTHE 
_  .CREAM 

Holds  World’s  Record  for  CLEAN  Skimming 

Marshfield,  Yt.,Feb.  2, ’07. 

I  bought  one  of  the - ma¬ 

chines,  but  after  running 
It  a  little  while  I  found  it 
was  not  skimming  clean. 

I  had  it  tested  at  the  cream¬ 
eries  here  and  found  it  to 
(test  1  per  cent,  and  I 
could  not  stand  this  so  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  one  of  the 
U.  S.  machines,  and  find 
that  if  I  had  given  tlio 
other  machine  away  I 
should  have  made 
money  by  so  doing.  I 
like  the  U.  S.  very  much. 

Almon  Tucker. 

The  U.  S.  is  also  the  simplest,  strong¬ 
est,  safest  separator.  Only  two  parts  in 
the  bowl — easy  to  wash.  Gears  turn  in 
oil  and  run  surprising  easy.  Lasts  for 
many  years  with  ordinary  care. 

Let  us  tell  you  ALL  about  it.  It’s  mon¬ 
ey  in  your  pocket  right  away  to  know. 

Justwrite,“Send  me  new  Catalog  No.  159.” 
The  pictures  tell  the  story.  FREE  TO  YOU. 
Write  today,  addressing  the 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CCL 
Bellows-  Falls,  Vt. 

Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses 


SILOS. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  and 
shipping  SILOS  for  seven  seasons. 
We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand,  and 
will  make  low  prices  for  the  next  30 
days,  delivered  at  your  nearest  station, 
freight  prepaid.  We  can  interest  you, 
if  you  will  write  us  at  once. 

VAN  SLYKE  &  COMPANY, 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


ALFALFA 


—Best  seed  for  sale.  Write 
forsamples,  prices,  and  FREE 
directions  “23”  on  growing. 


J.  E,  Wing  &  Bros,,  Box  23, 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PMTTERQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed&  Ensilage  LiU  II  Lllu 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS.  Pottstown,  Pa, 


APPLE  TREES 


NOTHING  BUT  APPIjES 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  V. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1908. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
rail  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O,  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 
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CAUSES  OF  “CLOVER  SICKNESS/* 
A Isike  Clover  is  Different. 

There  are  several  entirely  different 
causes  for  clover  failure,  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  one  of  these  is  clover  sickness,  that 
is,  some  disease,  or  diseases,  which  attack 
the  clover  and  cause  greater  or  less  dam¬ 
age  to  the  crop. 

The  evidence  thus  far  secured  at  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station  and  reported 
from  other  sources,  more  especially  by 
the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station,  in¬ 
dicates  that  this  sickness,  or  disease,  is 
due  to  a  fungus  parasite.  More  complete 
information  is  being  secured  relating  to 
this  subject.  The  investigations  of  Bol- 
ley  of  the  North  Dakota  Station,  concern¬ 
ing  flax  sickness  produced  by  a  parasitic 
fungus  furnish  valuable  information  ap¬ 
parently  very  closely  related  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  clover  sickness.  That  several 
other  legume  plants  are  subject  to  similar 
diseases  is  also  quite  apparent.  Thus,  we 
have  cow-pea  wilt  and  pea-sick  soils  and 
also  bean-sick  soils.  Unquestionably 
clover  failure  is  frequently  due  to  soil 
acidity.  Indeed,  we  have  in  Illinois  some 
very  extensive  soil  areas  which  not  only 
refuse  at  the  present  time  to  grow  clover, 
but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never 
have  grown  clover  successfully.  On  other 
soils  clover  fails  because  it  is  deficient 
in  phosphorus,  while  on  still  other  soils, 
particularly  soils  of  a  more  sandy  char¬ 
acter  or  soils  very  deficient  in  humus, 
clover  failure  is  apparently  due  to  lack 
of  available  potassium.  There  are  soils, 
furthermore,  whose  physical  condition  is 
such  that  clover  can  be  grown  only  with 
great  difficulty,  and  on  which  failure  is 
the  rule.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  very 
sandy  soils  which  dry  out  so  quickly 
that  the  delicate  young  clover  plant  can¬ 
not  secure  a  foothold  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  stand  long  enough  to  become  well 
established.  Such  soils  can  be  markedly 
improved  by  a  liberal  use  of  farm  manure 
or  green  manures,  which  will  increase  the 
absorbent  and  water-holding  power  of  the 
soils.  Of  course,  if  soils  are  deficient  in 
lime  or  in  phosphorus  or  in  available  po¬ 
tassium,  the  remedy  lies  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  material,  but,  if  the 
soil  is  truly  clover  sick,  then  the  only 
known  remedy  is  to  discontinue  sowing 
clover  upon  the  land  for  six  or  eight 
years. 

From  the  information  thus  far  obtained, 
the  indications  are  that  the  fungus  disease 
that  is  peculiar  to  Red  clover  does  not  at¬ 
tack  Alsike  clover,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover, 
vetch,  cow  peas,  Soy  beans,  or  other 
markedly  different  legume  plants,  al¬ 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  same  dis¬ 
ease  will  attack  common  Red  clover  and 
Mammoth  Red  clover.  If  one  is  practic¬ 
ing  a  four-year  rotation,  such  as  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  clover,  I  would  suggest 
that  Alsike  clover  might  well  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  Red  clover  every  third  course. 
In  other  words,  if  Red  clover  is  seeded  in 
1904  and  1908,  then  Alsike  clover  might 
be  seeded  in  1912,  Red  clover  being  seeded 
again  in  1916  and  1920.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  Red  clover  is  kept  free 
from  Alsike,  and,  of  course,  that  the  Al¬ 
sike  is  kept  free  from  Red  clover,  be¬ 
cause  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of 
clover  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  clover 
sickness  being  present  in  the  soil  for  both 
clovers  at  the  same  time. 

CYRIL  G.  HOPKINS. 

University  of  Illinois. 

Late  Seeding  for  Clover. 

I  have  about  concluded  that  it  is  all 
wrong  to  expect  a  stand  of  clover  from 
early  Spring  seeding  in  grain,  nowadays. 
We  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
forefathers,  and  have  not  changed  or 
adapted  our  plans  to  present  conditions. 
I  believe  that  “clover-sick”  soil  is  but 
another  name  for  soil  lacking  in  humus. 
Just  as  with  Alfalfa,  I  believe  that  humus 
supplies  the  best  conditions  for  the  clover 
bacteria  to  work  in.  Humus  existed  in 
abundance  in  the  time  of  our  fathers,  and 
gave  them  every  advantage  over  us.  As 
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it  is  lacking  now  let  us  either  supply  it 
or  change  our  method  of  sowing.  It  long 
ago  struck  me  as  absurd  to  sow  our  most 
expensive  seed  in  February  and  March, 
leaving  to  chance  its  germination  and 
survival  of  freezing  weather.  I  now  sow 
in  April,  and  always  with  excellent  results 
as  to  germination,  but  with  a  crop  failure 
about  every  third  or  fourth  year.  These 
failures  are  not  because  of  “clover-sick” 
soil,  but  because  in  harvesting  the  grain 
I  change  the  habitat  of  the  clover  plant, 
instantly,  from  dense  shade  to  fierce  light  ; 
from  moist  shaded  earth  to  bare  ground 
that  bakes  immediately.  The  environ¬ 
ment  and  conditions  are  changed,  in- 
stanter,  and  yet  we  expect  the  tender 
young  plant  to  thrive.  This  season  I 
purpose  sowing  a  considerable  acreage 
after  the  wheat  is  off  the  ground.  I 
shall  disk  the  stubble  thoroughly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  and  sow  about  August  15.  I 
believe  that  plants  started  and  grown 
under  the  then  existing  conditions  will 
have  a  far  better  chance  than  the  early 
Spring  seeding  sown  in  standing  grain. 
May  I  have  your  opinion  on  this  plan? 
Incidentally,  I  have  never  known  a  fail¬ 
ure  where  clover  was  sown  in  the  Spring 
without  a  nurse  crop.  falicon. 

Missouri.  _ 

REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 

The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS,  ....  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER,  .  .  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
S.  P.  FRANCHOT,  .  .  .  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH,  .  .  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY, . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE, . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  .'  .  .  .  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  .  .  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


Vitality  of  Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

Reader,  Delaware. — I  have  some  seed  of 
Crimson  clover  of  the  crop  of  T905.  It  has 
been  kept  in  dry  stacks  in  a  dry  place.  Can  it 
be  guaranteed  as  suitable  seed? 

Ans. — On  account  of  the  thin  seed  coat 
of  Crimson  clover  this  seed  retains  its 
vitality  for  a  much  shorter  time  than  any 
of  the  other  cultivated  clovers.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  season  of  planting,  however, 
practically  all  the  seed  which  is  sown  is 
at  least  one  year  old  at  the  time  of  sow¬ 
ing.  It  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
conditions  of  storage  and  the  locality  in 
which  the  seed  is  kept  as  to  the  way  in 
which  it  retains  its  vitality.  As  a  usual 
thing  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  seed  more 
than  one  year  old,  but  with  Crimon  clover 
it  is  especially  important  to  have  a  ger¬ 
mination  test  made  before  sowing  to  be 
sure  of  the  quality  of  the  seed.  This  is 
one  of  the  quickest  seeds  to  germinate, 
germination  taking  place  in  about  two 
days.  The  discoloring  of  the  seed,  that 
is,  the  changing  from  the  yellowish  olive 
green  of  fresh  seed  to  the  brown,  and  fin¬ 
ally  to  chocolate  color,  is  the  best  outward 
indication  of  poor  germination.  This 
laboratory,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will,  of  course,  be 
glad  to  make  tests  for  germination  for 
anyone  in  accordance  with  circular  sup¬ 
plied.  E.  BROWN. 

Botanist  in  Charge  of  Seed  Testing. 


Mr.  Nuspltced:  “But,  dearest,  I  really 
don’t  believe  that  this  is  a  Spring  chicken 
we’re  eating.”  Mrs.  N. :  “Why.  I’m  sure 
it  is !  The  butcher  told  me  himself  that 
it  was  killed  last  Spring.” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Is  the  Gateway  to  Big  Grain  Crops 

Grain  can’t  grow  without  food.  It  must  get  it  from  the  soil.  It  is  for  the 
farmer  to  see  that  his  soil  has  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  plant-food  necessary  to 
the  kind  of  crops  he  grows. 

The  fertilizer  for  Wheat,  Rye  and  Barley  should  contain  at  least  6%  Potash. 
Rather  than  risk  an  under-supply,  mix  Muriate  or  Sulphate  of  Potash  liberally 
with  the  fertilizer  before  applying. 

Send  for  our  free  books  on  growing  grain.  They  won’t  give  you  theories, 
but  facts  on  how  the  right  use  of  Potash  has  turned  poor  soil  into  good  soil, 
and  made  good  soil  better  soil. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Monadnock  Building.  Chicago  Candler  Building,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Address  office  nearest  you. 


Farmers  Sit  Up  and  Take  Notice. 

Barre,  Vt.,  Sept.  1,  ’00 

THE  ROGERS  Sc  IIUBBARI)  UO. 

Middletown,  Conn., 
Gentlemen  Your  letter 
of  Aug.  27th.  received,  and 
in  roply  would  say  that  you 
may  rest  assured  of  my  ab¬ 
solute  peace  of  mind,  both 
in  regard  to  tho  goods  you 
send  me  and  the  courteous 
treatment  I  have  invariably 
received  from  your  office. 

I  am  getting  such  results 
from  the  Hubbard  Fertili¬ 
zers  that  tlie  farmers  who 
died  with  their  Grandfa¬ 
thers  sit  up  and  tako  notice. 

Very  truly  yours. 

a.  w.  a  u.r.v. 

I 


At  no  time  will  you  be  more  in  need  of  a  depend¬ 
able,  enriching,  never-failing  fertilizer  than  during 
this  cold,  backward  spring  of  planting. 

No  other  fertilizers  enrich  the  soil  and  mature  the 
crops  like  Hubbard’s. 

Send  for  1907  Almcmac  cmd  prices. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 

Middletown  -  -  Ccnn. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it. o  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  It  you  want  to  bo  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILK1NSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  . 


The  Complete 
Machine 


_Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


Old  Time  Honesty 

If  you  want  a  heavy¬ 
weight,  substantial  fence, 
buy  and  erect  the 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

Will  last  a  lifetime,  because  every 
yard  of  it  Is  fnll  of  ola-time  honesty. 
We  pay  freight.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
.Drake^k  Co.,90We»t8t.,New  York,  N.Y, 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE) 

^All  No.  9  Steel  Wire*  Well  galvanized.  Weighs 
*  'i  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod  j 
lelivered.  We  send  free  Afimple  for  inspec-^ 
L.tion  and  tost.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133 
^styles.  The  Brown  Fence  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  reauest. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VERMONT” 

In  time  of  need  “  The  Vermont”  Gasoline  Engines 
are  always  ready.  They  need  no  adjustment.  3  to 
16  horse  power,  mounted  or  stationary,  for  farm, 
factory  and  shop  use.  Write  for  catalogue  E.G., 
describing  the  most  reliable  engine  made. 

STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  GO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  have  a  few  new  Fairbanks  Engines 
at  a  bargain.  Ask  for  description. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  9-14,  1907. 


$65,000  IN  PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Industrial  and  Agricultural  Exhibition. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Additional  Prizes  offered  in  the  Cattle  and  Poultry 
Departments;  improved  classification  in  the  Sheep 
and  Swine  Departments, 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  classification  has  been  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date.  The  rules  have  been  changed.  Exhibitors 
who  are  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Pair  can  have 
their  exhibit  placed  for  them  and  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  Pair. 


LIBERAL  PRIZES 

Offered  in  tho  Dairy,  Farm  Produce,  Fruit  and 
Flower  Departments. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

The  increased  demand  for  space  indicates  one  of 
the  largost  displays  of  Farm  Implements  and 
Machines  in  the  history  of  the  Fair. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE, 

Live  Stock,  August  12.  Implements  and  Machines, 
September  9.  All  othor  Departments,  September  2. 


Send  for  3?rizo-Xjist. 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Agricultural  Hall,  ...  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


The  Strawberry  Crop — “A  fair  crop, 
but  a  late  and  short  one,”  appears  to  be 
the  local  verdict  regarding  the  current 
strawberry  season.  Commercial  pickings 
did  not  begin  until  June  15  and  were  prac¬ 
tically  over  by  July  6.  Prices  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  quite  satisfactory,  beginning  at 
about  12  cents  wholesale  and  rising  to 
.15  cents  the  quart  as  the  late  kinds  like 
Gandy  and  .Stevens  came  in,  with  slight 
lowering  during  the  midseason  glut. 
These  prices  were,  of  course,  for  first- 
class,  carefully  picked  berries,  and  were 
paid  by  hucksters  who  peddle  throughout 
the  numerous  Summer  coast  resorts.  Ship¬ 
ments  to  New  York  markets  netted  the 
growers  considerably  less  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  if  growers  who  depended  on  metro¬ 
politan  markets  find  much  profit  in  this 
year’s  strawberry  operations.  The  great 
demand  on  the  part  of  middlemen  and 
handlers  is  for  hard-fleshed  varieties — 
kinds  that  will  “stand  up”  under  transpor¬ 
tation  and  look  well  next  day  after  being 
hauled  about  in  a  peddler’s  wagon.  They 
do  not  care  for  quality — it  is  durability 
they  want — and  claim  their  customers  are 
better  suited  with  an  inferior  berry  of 
good  appearance  than  with  better  kinds 
that  do  not  present  such  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  purchaser’s  door.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view  Gandy  and  the  almost 
inedible  New  Home  is  the  type  to  be 
sought  after.  They  bear  rough  usage  and 
look  well  enough  to  sell  after  distant  trans¬ 
portation,  but  it  is  a  question  if  they  do 
not  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  pop¬ 
ular  appetite  for  strawberries.  Growers 
on  the  other  hand,  naturally  desire  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties.  Large  berries  and  plenty 
of  them  is  their  cry.  Good  quality,  large 
size  and  heavy  bearing  under  proper  cul¬ 
ture  are  features  readily  combined  in  mod¬ 
ern  strawberries,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
work  in  firmness  of  texture  without  losing 
some  of  the  afiove  important  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  perfect  strawberry,  like  the 
perfect  rose,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  realized, 
seems  a  long  way  in  the  future. 


New  and  Oi.d  Commercial  Varieties — 
Successful  commercial  varieties  do  not 
rapidly  lose  their  hold  on  the  planter. 
New  kinds  are  cautiously  tried,  but  there 
must  be  considerable  prospective  merit  to 
warrant  putting  in  large  breadths  of  a 
novelty.  Chief  satisfaction  this  year,  as  in 
many  preceding  seasons,  appears  to  lie 
with  the  older  kinds. 

Excelsior  and  Success — The  earliest 
berries  were  picked  from  these  varieties. 
The  first  to  ripen  is  Excelsior.  It  is  a 
good  grower  and  a  profuse  plant-maker. 
The  berries  are  fairly  abundant,  small  and 
sour.  They  carry  well,  but  are  otherwise 
of  little  credit  to  either  grower  or  dealer. 
Success,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  good 
size,  attractive  color  and  excellent  quality, 
but  too  soft  for  shipment  or  anything  but 
careful  handling  in  near  market.  It  gains 
favor  and  is  generally  being  planted  for 
first  early. 

Glen  Mary  comes  next  and  divides 
honors  with  Wm.  Belt  and  Gandy  as  most 
likely  to  return  good  profit.  It  is  now 
well  known  as  an  early  kind,  quite  large 
in  berry,  easy  to  cultivate,  productive  and 
firm  enough  for  general  purposes.  Its 
indifferent  quality  and  irregular  form 
probably  contribute  in  no  inconsiderable 
manner  to  reconcile  strawberry  consumers' 
to  crop  shortages. 

1  President  is  increasingly  planted  by 
those  desiring  a  fancy  trade  and  willing 
to  give  high  culture.  It  is  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  plant  producer  if  not  handled  just 
right,  but  the  berries  are  the  largest  and 
showiest  that  come  into  the  local  markets. 
Complaint  is  made  that  the  large  berries 
are  less  firm  than  the  smaller  ones  from 
the  same  plants  and  care  is  needed  to  get 


them  to  consumers  in  attractive  condition. 
While  the  quality  is  not  high,  there  is  no 
objectionable  acidity  or  odd  flavor  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
berries.  They  sell  well  and  bring  top 
prices. 

William  Belt  is  in  the  height  of  its 
popularity  and  all  who  have  the  true  va¬ 
riety  are  inclined  to  hold  on  to  it.  The 
foliage  weakness  incident  to  overpropa¬ 
gation  in  the  early  life  of  the  variety  has 
quite  disappeared.  The  berries  average 
large  and  are  of  excellent  color  and  rich, 
satisfying  flavor,  invariably  pleasing  ac¬ 
tual  consumers.  It  is  a  good  plant  maker 
and  highly  productive  under  fair  treat¬ 
ment,  while  the  perfect  bloom  make  good 
polllenizers  for  such  pistillates  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  lacking  feature  is  extra  firm¬ 
ness,  Wm.  Belt  being  rated  too  soft  for 
long  shipment. 

Bubach  is  still  grown  for  its  large  soft 
fruits  by  those  familiar  with  its  require¬ 
ments. 

Gandy  is  essential  to  round  out  the  sea- 
on  and  is  universally  planted.  Its  late 
ripening,  firmness  and  fine,  light  color 
cause  it  to  sell  at  comparatively  high 
prices  and  render  it  fairly  profitable,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  lack  of  productiveness  on 
ordinary  and  light  soils.  When  entirely 
suited  on  rich,  moist  soils  it  crops  well 
and  is  a  tremendous  money  getter. 

Stevens’  Late  Champion,  known  lo¬ 
cally  as  Stevens,  is  quite  a  rival  of  Gandy 
and  is  largely  planted  in  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  State.  It  is, 
however,  a  main  crop  rather  than  an  extra 
late  variety.  It  is  a  good  cropper  and  a 
good  shipper,  rather  above  ordinary  in 
quality. 

Newer  Kinds — Cardinal  has  probably 
been  more  vigorously  advertised  than  any 
of  its  competitors  among  new  strawber¬ 
ries.  A  local  trial,  both  in  commercial 
matted  rows  and  single  hills,  shows  it 
capable  of  producing  as  fine  trusses  of 
attractive  berries  as  shown  in  the  intro¬ 
ducer’s  color  plates.  It  certainly  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  grower  and  plant  maker.  The 
blooms  are  pistillate  and  require  an  abun¬ 
dant  pollenizer  nearby.  The  berries  are 
medium  to  large,  round,  dark  red,  with 
red  flesh,  sour,  indifferent  quality,  and 
none  too  firm  for  modern  demands.  It 
appears  to  be  almost  a  reversion  to  the 
old  Wilson’s  Albany,  with  the  added  size 
of  berry  gained  by  suppressing  stamens  in 
the  blooms.  Its  vigor  and  productiveness 
may  be  as  great  as  claimed,  but  the  fruits 
will  scarcely  convert  buyers  into  eager 
strawberry  eaters. 

New  Home,  after  three  years’  trial,  has 
borne  a  full  crop.  Here  we  have  firmness 
galore,  but  few  other  meritorious  quali¬ 
ties.  The  plant  is  now  well  knewn  as  an 
undersized  one,  with  yellowish  foliage,  but 
it  has  vigor  and  cropping  capacity  when 
suited.  The  berries  run  small  and  are 
almost  disagreeable  in  their  hard  acidity, 
but  carry  well,  and  may  be  sold  when  other 
kinds  are  scarce.  We  are  told  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted  in  Boston  markets  when  shipped  in 
from  Maryland.  Hucksters  are  able  to 
offer  it  for  sale  after  being  hauled 
around  for  a  day  or  two,  but  we  fancy  it 
will  not  do  much,  in  the  way  of  increasing 
their  trade. 

Mead. — This  New  England  variety  wins 
favor  when  tried.  It  has  the  firmest  and 
most  glossy  foliage  of  all,  perfect  blooms 
and  bears  a  profuse  crop,  good-sized, 
bright  red  berries  of  very  regular,  broadly 
conical  form.  The  flavor  is  sprightly  and 
pleasant.  It  appears  to  be  unusually 
hardy  and  quite  able  to  perfect  a  fine 
crop  of  fruits.  Its  season  is  rather 
early.  _  w.  v.  f. 

OUt  in  Downs  a  little  Swede  boy  went 
to  school  and  the  teacher  asked  his  name. 
“Yonny  Olsen,”  lie  replied.  “How  old  are 
you?”  asked  the  teacher.  “Ay  not  no 
how  old  ay  bane.”  “Well,  when  were 
you  born?”  continued  the  teacher.  “Ay 
not  born  at  all ;  ay  got  stepmutter.” — Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  pears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  llelds.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  KIT 
OLD  HEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet.  r 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  ^aToanlsl 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon  free  catalog. 


The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  a  n  y  - 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  lit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

EmpireMfg.Co.,  Box  70  H  Quincy,  III. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Hiijisy  Wh«*K.  St**«*l  Tiro*  on  -  #7. 75 
With  Rubber  Tires,  $14.20.  I  mfg.  wheels  *4  io4in. 
tread.  Top  $28.75;  Hnrne**,  $4.90.  Write  for 

catlog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Ropnir  Wheels.  $6.00. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W .lleHOOUji'incinnatljO. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VKTER1NARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatinc  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliuble 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samplos,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  Sizes  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  be  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight.  Theso 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  delivered  prices 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

***.  (MSS)  ™ 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


QET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


HURST  SPRAYER  FREE  TRIAL 

Nomoney  in  advance— Pay  when  con* 
venient.  Hprays  Everything— Tree*  ;Po- 
tatocs,  Truck,  etc.  4  rows  at  a  time— 20 
acres  a  day.  Double*  Your  Crop — extra 
yield  one  acre  will  pay  for  it  first  seas¬ 
on.  A  boy  can  operate.  GUARANTEED 
5  YEARS.  Wholesale  Price  (where  no 
agent).  Agts.  wanted.  After  trial. if  you 
keep  it—  pay  when  you  can.  Special 
FREE  OFFER  for  first  one  in  locality. 
“Spraying  Gutde"and  full  information 
FREE.  H.  L.  HURST  B1FG.  CO.,  50  Worth  81.  Canton,U. 


^  will  pay  yon  to  spray  yonr 
M  '  lilU  AT  Fruit  'Frees  and  Vines  for  protec- 
Ulf  Sjk  I  tion  from  scale  and  all  insect 
■  pests  and  fungus  diseases.  Fit  EE 
Instruction  Book  shows  the 
famous  Garfield,  Empire  King,  Orchard. 
Monarch  and  other  sprayers;  also  gives  a  lot 
of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  St..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
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U  M  Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  lor  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
8YBACUSK.  N.  ¥. 


Keen Your  Mo»ey 

_ Z  In  Your  Fist 

Don’t  give  us  a  cent  until 
you  are  satisfied.  Bushel  crates 
handle  economically  your  crop  of 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  fruits, 
etc.  They’re  best  for  stor- 
age.  Tier  them  high  as  you 
'  please;  they  hold  a  bushel 
even  full.  More  time  for 
other  work,  quicker  ser¬ 
vice,  more  profit  from  bet- 
i  ter  kept  fruit,  less  sorting 
when  you  use  Gencvu 
Bushi‘1  Crates.  Write 
for  information  bow  we 
send  goods— no  cash  in 
advance.  Book  free, 
Geneva  Cooperage  i 
Co.,  Box  20, 

li«  1/  Geneva,  Ohio. 
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Got  This 

free  DOWDEN  Book 


It  will  tell  you  how  to  get  all  your  potatoes. 

Do  you  know  how  to  get  all  yonr  potatoes! — Every  last  one  from  the  big  pink  two  pounder,  to  the  small 
ami  few  in  a  hill!  Do  you  know  how  many  dollars  difference  It  makes  whether  you  get  all  or  leave  a 
lot  lnthe  ground!  Send  for  the  Dowden  Book.  It’s  Free— It  will  tell  you  how  to  gather  in  every  potato 
your  field  has  produced.  If  you  are  a  potato  grower  you  want  to  know  about  the 

Dowden  Potato  Digger 

The  Digger  that  work,  where  other  diggers  fall— the  digger  that  takes  every  potato  out  of  stl  ff  lands, 
clay,  grass,  mud,  weeds  and  stones,  as  well  asclean  lands.  One  enthusiastic  owner  of  a  Dowden  writes 
us  about  Its  perfect  work  In  grass  and  weeds  four  to  six  feet  tall.  Wo  have  hundreds  of  such  reports  on 
file.  Let  us  show  them  to  you.  In  some  crops  the  Dowden  digger  actually  pays  for  itself  In  the  potatoes 


it  saves.  Write  for  the  Dowden  Book.  It  will  tell  you  how 

need  never  he  feared,  and  bo  simple  that  a  boy  can  run  It. 


is  machine  Is  made  so  strong  that  a  break 


The 


book  will  come  right  back. 


.Dowden Manufacturing  Co. 
222  Elm  st.  Prairie  City,  la. 


Yonr  Differ  ha* 

,  given  very  good 
satisfaction.  Oap 
soil  is  a  deep  rloh  1 
black  loam  with  al 
deop  clay  tubsolljl 
Many  Diggers  WO } 
have  tried  fulled.  Bo 
wo  stick  to  youro. 

I  Hoyt  Plant  and 
Seed  Co.,  8t.  Paul,  Minn.^ 


Isold  six  I 
Dow  dsn  I 
Diggers  as  I 
a  result  of  I 
a  contest  of I 
the  Dowdeol 
vlth  two  f 
others  here. 

0.  A.  Newberry,  I 
Alliance,  Neb- 


1907. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

All  Sorts. — We  had  our  first  mess  of 
Excelsior  strawberries  this  year  on  June 
14.  On  July  15  we  were  still  eating  Gandy  cent  sweat;  but  it  can’t  be  done  on  our 
berries,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  soil !  .  .  .  The  mulch  question  brings 

were  at  their  best.  For  thirty  days  there-  out  many  answers.  Several  write  me 
fore  we  consumed  at  home  at  least  eight  that  Japanese  millet  is  excellent.  A 
quarts  of  berries  each  day.  We  could  have  Texas  man  asks  the  following  question 
gone  on  for  five  days  more,  but  on  July  about  sawdust: 

14  the  first  of  the  black  raspberries  were  I  have  on  my  place  about  100  tons  of  old 


cent  sweat,  40  per  cent  finger  work,  10  flying  from  one  section  to  another  is 
per  cent  horse  work  and  10  per  cent  Pretty  much  of  a  ctcatn. 
fertilizer.  Our  boys  would  like  to  change  Rye  Hay. — A  Michigan  reader  seems  to 
this  to  80  per  cent  horse  work,  15  per  cent  be  a  little  afraid  of  rye  hay : 
fertilizer,  3  per  cent  hand  work  and  2  per 


We  did  not  got  our  rye  cut  until  most  of 
each  head  was  through  blooming,  and  the 
other  part  of  the  head  in  bloom.  It  is  all 
cured  now,  looks  yellowish,  but  was  per¬ 
fectly  green  when  cut.  I  want  to  know 
the  best  way  to  feed  it  to  cows  and 
horses.  I  have  just  made  about  3%  tons 
of  clover  hay  and  how  would  it  be  to  mix 
it?  Most  of  ' the  farmers  here  do  not  think 
much  of  rye  hay.  The  rye  was  cut  June  19. 
Michigan.  R- 

I  cannot  say  that  rye  hay  is  popular 
with  live  stock.  It  is  tough  and  hard— 
the  poorest  of  all  the  grains.  We  feed 
our  rye  that  way  because  hay  is  worth 
nearly  or  quite  $25  per  ton,  and  thus  the 
rye  hay  brings  more  than  the  straw  and 
grain.  Our  stock  eat  this  rye  because  they 
My  experience  with  sawdust  for  this  have  no  other  fodder.  The  way  to  get 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


DEDERICKS 


BALING 

PRESSES 


sawdust.  I  am  starting  a  fruit  farm  largely 
strawberries.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam, 
underlaid  with  a  red  clay  subsoil.  Would 
this  sawdust  make  a  good  mulch  for  the 
strawberries  to  keep  them  clean.  Would  it 
be  an  advantage  to  it?  j.  Q.  s. 


ready.  Then  will  follow  Columbian  and 
red  raspberries  and  the  Red  Astrachan 
and  Yellow  Transparent  apples  will  soon 
be  on  tap.  With  what  we  gave  away  our 
folks  took  care  of  nearly  400  quarts  of 
strawberries  this  year  and  if  we  didn’t 
get  $50  worth  of  good  out  of  them  my  purpose  has  not  been  entirely  satisfac-  most  out  of  it  for  cattle  would  be  to  run 

figuring  is  all  wrong.  While  the  berries  tory.  I  certainly  would  not  use  it  over  withlt.'okl  SrmerTin  °ouv 

were  fine  I  am  glad  to  see  apple  sauce  the  plants,  for  it  mats  down  over  them  sectjon  feecj  chopped  rye  straw  before  it  is 

time  come  again.  That  marks  a  bright  and  is  likely  to  smother  them  in  Winter,  thrashed  to  horses.  It  is  moistened  with 

and  pleasantly  acid  spot  in  the  year  for  Around  them,  and  along  the  rows  to  keep  water  and  mixed  with  ground  feed.  I  his 

me.  Give  me  bread  and  butter,  apple  down  weeds  and  hold  moisture  it  does  ^h°"g ’th^gremrcured'Vye V's^as 

sauce,  peas  or  Lima  beans  and  you  may  better,  but  it  must  be  thoroughly  rotted  j  (j0  ]iay  j  jiave  known  farmers  who 

or  it  will  sour  the  ground  even  too  much  Were  afraid  to  feed  it,  having  been  told 


Before  you  buy  a  baling  press  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue,  ' 
and  learn  of  some  one  particular  Iiederick 
Press  exactly  adapted  to  your  especial  needs. 

Some  of  the  Dederick  Baling  Presses  are 
remarkable  for  the  little  labor  necessary  for 
their  operation;  others  for  rapidity  and  tre¬ 
mendous  daily  output.  But  allure  famous  for 
simplicity,  strength  and  durability.  They 
may  be  imitated  in  appearance,  but  never 
equaled  in  value. 

P.K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS. 

69  Tivoli  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Write 

for  the 

Catalogue 

to-day. 

It's  FREE.  1 

have  the  pork  and  beef.  With  apple  time 
the  old  question  of  building  apples  into 
good  pies  will  come  up  again.  Here  is  a 
Pennsylvania  man  who  speaks  for  his 
wife : 

After  reading  in  your  Hope  Farm  Notes 
of  different  methods  to  prevent  juice  of  pies 
from  running  out  in  the  oven,  I  will  give  you 
my  wife’s  plan.  After  placing  bottom  crust 
In  dish  she  trims  even  with  outside,  places 
in  filling,  then  cuts  the  top  crust  so  it  fits 
just  inside  the  bottom  crust,  but  does  not 
lap  on  or  unite  with  it.  She  has  a  small 
kettle  cover  to  cut  the  top  crust  by. 
juice  may  boil  up  around  the  edge,  but  set¬ 
tles  back  into  the  pie.  She  has  used  the 


for  a  sour  strawberry !  Who  can  give  us 
real  experience  with  sawdust?  .... 

We  are  extra  anxious  to  have  our  corn 
clean  this  year  as  we  plan  to  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  at  the 
last  cultivation.  Last  year  we  waited  until 
the  corn  was  off  the  field,  then  worked  it  seems  that  last  Winter  Uncle  Ed  shipped 
the  soil  with  the  Cutaway  and  seeded  rye.  18  boxes  of  oranges  to  this  man.  1  he  re- 
This  gave  a  fair  crop  and  we  cut  some 


that  it  would  poison  horses.  _  Nonsense! 
Some  of  the  healthiest  people  in  the  world 
are  rye  eaters. 

The  Middleman. — Uncle  Ed  came  up 
from  Florida  to  spend  the  Summer.  On 
his  way  he  stopped  off  at  Savannah  and 
had  an  interview  with  a  commission  man. 


turns  were  about  $4.60,  which  did  not  pay 
,  ,  _  .  .  .  for  the  packing — say  nothing  pf  the  fruit, 

forage  but  I  am  now  more  anxious  to  im-  The  excuse  0ffered  was  “fruit  rotten  when 

prove  the  soil  than  to  provide  forage,  received.”  As  a  rule  a  small  shipper  has 
This  the  clover  and  turnips  will  do.  While  to  take  about  what  is  offered  him.  I  his 

analysis  does  not  give  much  value  to  the  man  got  s0  jlc  wouldn  t  answer  Icttei  s, 
.  :  .  ,  6  ,  ,  .  .  ..  .  but  Uncle  Ed  got  the  railroad  and  ex- 

above  for  three  years  or  more  with  perfect  turnip  it  has  a  way  of  showing  itself  in  prcss  company  receipts  showing  that  the 

satisfaction.  n.  w.  m.  the  crops  which  follow  it  that  cannot  be  fruit  was  received  “in  good  condition.” 

When  a  man  says  his  wife’s  pies  are  disputed.  The  Cow-horn  turnip  digs  down  So  he  walked  into  the  store  and  some- 
perfectly  satisfactory  there  is  little  more  deep,  opens  the  soil  and  certainly  leaves  thing  like  the  following  dialogue  went 

it  in  better  condition. 


Ndv\/I 

Capacity:  1 2  to  1 8  Tons  per  Day 

Economical  in  help  and  power.  The  simple  | 
Self-Eeed  attachment  handles  large  or  small 
charges,  saves  labor  and  adds  to  capacity. 
Press  stands  on  its  wheels  in  operation— no 
holes  to  dig.  Tyer  stands  up  to  do  hlswork;  no 
getting  down  in  the  dust,  mud  or  snow.  Positive, 
automatic  plunger  draw,  bridge  less  than  eight 
inches  high.  Easily  and  quickly  set  for  work. 
Adapted  for  work  at  bank  barns.  We  also  build  a 
Bel  t  Power  Press.  Get  free  catalog  before  buy  I  n  g. 
Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  1 87  Main  Si.,  Sandwich,  III. 


to  be  said  and  we  hope  the  good  lady 
realizes  the  full  size  of  such  a  compliment. 

Now  comes  the  hardest  and  meanest 
job  on  the  farm — fighting  weeds  in  the 
strawberries  and  corn.  In  former  years 
the  weeds,  like  “pussley,”  have  nearly 
captured  us  during  haying.  When  it  was 


Steel  I-Iay  Track. — Our  hay  works 
help  us  greatly  this  year.  As  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  we  have  a  steel  track  running 
under  the  ridge  of  the  barn  with  a  carrier 
and  double  harpoon  fork.  We  drive  in  at 
the  center  of  the  barn,  lift  the  hay 
through  a  hole  in  the  second  floor  and 
carry  it  either  side  to  the  mows.  Since 


through : 

“Good  morning — is  this  Mr.  - ? 

“Yes!”  What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“I  thought  I’d  come  and  pay  what  I 
owe  you !” 

“Good,  I’ll  look  up  your  account.” 

After  some  hunting  through  his  books 
the  man  came  back. 

“I  don’t  see  that  you  owe  me  anything.” 
“Well,  let’s  see  if  you  owe  me” — and 


HAY  JUMPING 

will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hay  Baling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

Guaranteed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  sale. 
No  jumping.  Every  farmer  who  furnishes  Tabling 
and  Board  should  talk  this  Press,  because  he  does 
not  have  to  pitch  hay  as  high  as  the  Upright 
Again,  the  Upright  cannot  take  feed  while  pressing 
and  tying.  We  can;  hence  men  on  the  mow,  not 
having  to  wait,  are  more  efficient.  Greater  speed 
means  less  board.  For  Catalog  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  =  =  Dwight,  Ills. 


come  up  I  have  been  wondering  about  office, 
this  steel  track.  It  projects  nearly  two  “But  it  may  take  two  or  three  hours  to 
feet  outside  the  barn.  Is  it  likely  to  draw  hunt  it  up !” 

lightning?  Should  it  be  grounded  or  con-  “All  right.  I  am  not  busy — I’ll  stay 
nectcd  with  the  earth?  A  steel  windmill  right  here” — and  he  did  take  a  chair  and 
stands  about  50  feet  from  the  barn.  I  lighted  his-  pipe  while  the  man  hunted 
asked  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  about  this  and  through  his  hooks  and  papers.  Right  there 


clear  we  had  to  use  all  hands  in  the  hay,  the  discussion  about  lightning  rods  has  Uncle  Ed  followed  him  right  into  his 
and  when  it  rained  the  weeds  got  a  fear¬ 
ful  start.  So  they  did  this  year,  but  we 
kept  one  horse  quite  steadily  at  work  with 
the  cultivator  and  this  has  helped.  The 
strawberries  are  full  of  weeds  but  we 
shall  conquer  them.  Some  young  apple 
trees  planted  in  the  brush  are  suffering 
now  for  lack  of  trimming  and  mulching, 
but  I  suppose  most  of  us  block  out  more 
work  than  we  can  well  do  and  have  to 
let  some*  of  it  go.  We  have  a  good  hay 
crop,  most  of  it  saved  in  good  condition. 

I  am  top-dressing  the  best  meadows,  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  a  good  second  crop.  .  .  The 
real  work  of  strawberry  culture  is  now 
upon  us.  The  Spring-set  plants  must  be 
kept  clean  and  the  runners  kept  down. 

That  sounds  easy  until  you  realize  how 
fast  the  weeds  grow  in  July  and  August. 

Many  a  man  who  would  run  up  a  hill  be¬ 
hind  a  brass  band  to  attack  a  fort  would 
quit  after  two  days  on  his  knees  weeding 


15  TONS 
A  DAY 


HAY 


here  is  what  he  says : 

In  regard  to  tlie  steel  hay-fork  traek,  I 
don’t  think  it  in  any  way  adds  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  Injury  by  lightning.  If  it  was  per¬ 
pendicular  it  might  in  some  measure  attract 
the  electricity,  but  in  the  present  condition 
it  would  have  little  or  no  attractive  force. 
I  hav 


on  his  own  books  was  the  record  of  sales 
and  dates.  Uncle  Ed  stayed  by  him  and 
actually  got  $30.58  in  cash  before  he  left. 

“I  can’t  afford  to  lose  this” — said  the 
commission  man. 

“You  can  afford  it  a  good  deal  better 


,-e  no  doubt  but  your  windmill  on  the  than  j  can,  for  I  had  all  the  expense  of 
steel  tower  does  in  every  thunderstorm  eon-  •  ■  f r,.:f  wi,i1e  npupr  cost  vnu 

duct  enough  electricity  from  or  to  the  ground  raising  the  truit,  while  it  never  cost  you 

to  destroy  your  barn,  were  It  to  come  in  the  a  cent ! 

form  of  a’  stroke.  But  the  mill  with  its  Think  of  the  poor  fellows  who  have  to 

many  points  and  angles  silently  takes  fiom  the  mere  nittance  without  redress 

the  clouds  and  carries  to  the  earth  a  steady  ™  {e  me  mere  pittance  wimout  rearess 

stream  while  the  cloud  is  above  it.  Dr.  They  cannot  chase  up  their  shipments,  and 


Say  “Baler  Book”  on  a  postal  to  us  and  wo 
will  send  you  free  a  book  telling  the  results  of 
our  experience  since  1867  making  hay  presses. 
You  want  profit,  so  should  spend  a  penny  to 
learn  about  our  Gem  Full  Circle  Steel  Baler  and 
how  we  save  you  about  $25  in  price  and  sell  you 
a  press  which  will  save  you  as  much  more  each 
year  in  repairs  and  do  the  most  work.  Patent 
power  head,  short  trip  lever  arms,  long  plung¬ 
er  stroke  with  quick  rebound,  largo  feed  open¬ 
ing  and  two  charges  for  each  round  of  the 
team  are  ad-  |s($<  vantages  of  our  presses. 


(i*°  n  cy,"i 


Lardner  states  that  on  one  oeasion  when 
Napoleon  was  exercising  his  army  a  ter¬ 
rific  thunder  shower  came  up.  Napoleon  or¬ 
dered  every  man  to  fix  bayonets,  and  shouTder 
arms,  aud  that  as  the  cloud  came  over  that 
vast  concourse  of  men  with  the  array  of 
bright,  sharp  points  presented  it  ceased  thun¬ 
dering  and  passed  silently  beyond,  when  the 
lightning  and  thunder  immediately  began 
again.  He  says  the  soldiers  thought  Napo¬ 
leon  possessed  supernatural  power,  when  he 
only  took  advantage  of  a  natural  law  of 


if  they  do  they  are  usually  bluffed  out  of  1 
what  they  have.  It  does  me  good  when  ; 
some  one  gets  at  least  a  share  of  his 
rights.  H.  w.  C. 
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COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St„  Quincy,  Ills, 


out  redweed  and  “pussley.”  There  is  no 

o-lnrv  or  nnetrv  nhmit  it hut  there  won’t  electricity  -by  drawing  off  the  abundance  by 

glory  or  poetry  aDout  it  nut  mere  worn  means  of  the  thousands  of  sharp  points.  I 

be  any  crop  unless  you  do  it.  The  old  have  never  heard  of  a  steel  windmill  being 
plants  that  have  been  fruited  must  be  han¬ 
dled  now.  We  cut  them  off  with  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine  close  to  the  ground.  The 
vines  are  either  raked  and  burned  or 
taken  off  to  pile  around  trees  as  mulch,, 
as  we  are  opposed  to  burning  organic  mat¬ 
ter  we  like  the  latter  plan.  After  the 
vines  are  disposed  of  we  cut  out  the 
center  of  the  rows.  This  is  done  with  a 


struck  by  lightning  or  a  case  where  a  hay- 
track  was  struck  in  a  barn. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

South  and  North. — In  the  past  few 
years  we  have  had  some  discussion  of  the 
scheme  of  fanning  both  ends  of  the 
country.  Usually  some  Northern  man 
wants  to  know  if  he  can  go  South  in 
Winter.  Here  is  the  other  end  first : 


I  have  been  teaching  a  country  sehoool 
during  the  Winter  and  farming  through  the 
Summer.  I  may  he  forced  to  quit  teaching 
sharp  plow  or  by  stretching  lines  where  altogether.  I  own  a  small  place  and  hate  to 
_„.i  quit  farming.  Gan  I  get  work  in  a  poultry 

plant  or  dairy  for  the  Winter  (North)  where 
I  can  get  fair  wages  and  board?  I  wish  to 


we  want  them  and  cutting  out  the  plants 
with  sharp  hoes.  This  leaves  a  narrow 
strip  of  plants  at  the  side,  leaving  the 
space  where  the  row  stood  open  for  the 
cultivator.  The  plan  is  to  keep  this  clean 
and  let  new  plants  run  out  and  root  for 
next  year’s  fruiting.  This  gives  ns  about 
half  old  plants  and  half  new  ones  and 
enables  us  to  use  horse  power  in  cleaning 
out  the  weeds.  Such  varieties  as  Presi¬ 
dent  do  best  with  us  the  second  season. 
You  must  remember  right  now  that  those 
big  berries  next  year  will  analyze  40  per 


come  back  and  truck  next  Summer. 

G.  L.  E. 

Thus  this  man  wants  to  keep  his  small 
farm  running  in  Summer,  leave  it  in 
Winter  and  go  North  for  work.  There 
is,  of  course,  less  farm  work  in  the  North 
during  Winter  than  at  any  other  time. 
Many  farmers  cannot  find  \york  for  a 
man  all  the  year.  Yon  might  find  a  job 
on  a  dairy  farm  hut  there  would  he  far 
more  competition  than  in  Summer.  Very 
likely  you  would  do  better  to  go  to  Florida 
or  Texas  into  the  trucking  sections  there. 
I  am  afraid  this  idea  of  playing  bird  and 


UCKEYE  tool 

if  _  When  you  buy  a  Drill  or  Culti- 

Mr.  rarmer.  vator  what  three  things  do  yon 
consider  most?  What  three  things  must  such  implements  embody  in  a 
way  that  will  get  you  to  purchase  them  in  preference  to  others?  Are 
hoy  not,  First-ability  to  do  better  work than  others ;  Second-made 
so  as  to  last  longer  than  others :  Third-price,  quality  considered?  If 
you  are  getting  the  most  value  for  your  money— getting  the  most 
satisfactory  farm  tools,  you  are  deciding  your  purchases  on  these 
three  points.  They  are  the  three  strong  points  of  the  famous 

w>  F  T  If  IP  "V  IP  DRILLS  AND 
D  L  Lj  Iv  L  1  Hi  cultivators 

Go  to  any  dealer  who  handles  them  and  compare  them  with  any 
others.  You’ll  get  the  most  convincing  proof  you  ever  hail.  Ever 
since  the  first  Buckeye  Drill  was  made  60  years  ago  we’ve  been 
building  them  to  meet  these  Important  points  and  each  year  we’ve 
built  them  better  and  kept  them  well  ahead  of  all  others.  A  postal 
will  bring  our  latest  catalog  and  plenty  of  proof.  If  you’re  think¬ 
ing  of  buying  a  drill  or  cultivator  bo  sure  to  get  our  catalog  first. 
P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Springfield,  Ohio 


AMBRIDGE, 

REVERSIBLE  SULKY  PLOW 

Will  do  equally  good  work  on  level  land  or  hill-side:  no 
ridges  or  dead  furrows;  lighter  draft  than  a  hand  plow 
doing  same  work;  power  lift  for  raising  plows;  adjust¬ 
able  pole  does  away  with  all  side  strain  and  regulates 
width  of  furrow;  extra  heavy  improved  steel 
wheels  with  dust  cap  and  removable  chilled 
boxes.  Constructed  to  meet  the  growing  do- 
_  mand  for  a  riding  plow  that  will  do  the  _j_  ,  ■%. 

~  work  without  leaving  the  land  in  ridges  — - 

or  dead  furrows.  Successfully  operated  by  anyone  who  can  drive  a 
team.  The  Reversible  Sulky  Plow  is  a  labor-saver  aud  a 
money-maker  for  the  up-to-date  farmer,  fully  described  In  a 
circular  which  we  will  send  free,  at  the  same  time  we  will 
send  our  catalog  describing  “The  Love  joy  Line  of  Farm  Tools. 

If  we  have  no  dealer  near  ypu  we  want  to  make  you  a  Special  I  rice 
Proposition  that  will  save  you  money. 

THE  10VEJ0Y  CO.,  700  fOUNDBY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE.  H.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  Y'ork. 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

In  this  discussion  of  “clover  sickness”  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  stable  manure  is  alkaline.  It  sweetens  the 
soil  much  as  lime  does,  besides  filling  it  with  humus  and 
with  life  in  the  form  of  bacteria.  It  is  also  quite  likely 
that  the  different  varieties  of  clover,  such  as  Red,  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Alsike,  require  different  bacteria  to  do  their 
best. 

* 

Many  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  patents  and 
inventions.  We  have  many  questions  about  such  things. 
1  hey  seem  to  appeal  to  intelligent  people.  Why  are 
Patents  granted?  What  is  a  patent  and  what  does  it 
represent?  Who  is  benefited  by  it?  These  and  other 
questions  are  important  and  we  have  arranged  with  a 
principal  examiner  in  the  patent  office  to  tell  us  all 
about  it. 

* 

One  of  the  most  amusing  things  we  have  seen  in 
print  lately  is  a  statement  in  a  Buffalo  paper  that  our 
old  friend,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  is  to  be  nominated 
for  governor  of  New  York.  There  are  something  like 
100,000  farmers  in  New  York  who  were  denied  the 
privilege  of  knifing  Mr.  Wadsworth  because  they  did 
not  live  in  the  Thirty-fourth  District.  They  would  like 

to  have  him  run  where  they  could  get  at  him. 

* 

This  is  the  season  for  telling  the  wonders  of  Alfalfa. 
Before  we  got  our  first  crop  off  the  ground  the  second 
crop  was  nearly  six  inches  high.  How  that  crop  does 
jump  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  hot  weather!  Would 
you  know  what  to  do  with  four  tons  of  wheat  bran? 
These  Alfalfa  farmers  are  getting  the  equivalent  of  that 
out  of  an  acre  of  Alfalfa.  Surely  it  pays  to  work  and 
spend  some  money  to  get  such  a  crop  started.  Right 
now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  it,  as  the  middle  of 

August  is  the  time  for  seeding  in  this  latitude. 

* 

We  have  many  letters  from  growers  who  ask  about 
Summer  spraying  to  kill  the  scale.  Most  of  them 
sprayed  last  Fall  or  Spring,  but  now  find  some  live 
scales  left.  As  a  commercial  proposition  we  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  Summer  spraying.  If  you  use  a  wash  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  covered  scales  you  will,  most  likely, 
hurt  the  trees.  If  you  use  a  mild  wash  and  kill  only 
the  unprotected  insects  you  will  have  to  keep  spraying 
all  Summer,  for  new  broods  will  be  constantly  hatching 
out.  If  we  had  trees  badly  covered  we  would  destroy 
them  outright,  or  let  them  go  until  Fall,  feeding  them 
well  to  promote  growth.  Early  in  the  Fall  we  would 
cut  them  back  and  soak  with  spray. 

* 

We  submit  the  following  proposition  to  our  readers. 
They  can  help  settle  it  if  anyone  can: 

We  have  a  rural  cemetery,  a  most  beautiful  spot,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  bills  along  the  Mississippi  River,  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  views  I  know  of.  Wo  have  tried  many  schemes  of 
keeping  it  clean,  but  .so  far  without  much  success.  There 
are  a  few  who  are  faithful  in  their  labors  and  contributions, 
while  the  many  simply  do  nothing.  In  your  acquaintance 
of  rural  affairs  do  you  know  of  any  successful  mode  of  in¬ 
teresting  the  community  in  helping  clean  their  cemeteries? 

This  problem  of  beautifying  the  rural  cemetery  is  a 
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timely  one.  Such  places  ought  to  be  like  parks,  neatly 
kept  and  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees.  Surely  in  this 
way  we  can  show  our  love  for  those  who  have  gone 
before.  In  fact,  however,  most  of  those  “burying 
grounds”  are  hideous  in  their  ugliness  and  lack  of  care. 
They  are  often  grown  up  to  weeds  and  briars — some¬ 
times  even  used  as  pasture — when  they  might  be  made 
attractive.  We  know  how  hard  it  is  to  interest  people 
in  such  work,  yet  here  and  there  we  see  evidence  that 
it  has  been  done.  Usually  a  few  public-spirited  persons 
must  do  most  of  the  work  at  first.  Will  they  not  tell 
us  how  to  start  such  cemeterj'  reform  and  how  to  in¬ 
terest  people  in  the  work? 

* 

State  Horticultural  Commissioner  (Cooper,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  sent  to  the  various  county  boards  of  that 
State  a  set  of  orders  concerning  the  white  fly  insect. 
Here  is  a  sample: 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  all  infested  trees,  plants  or 
other  forms  of  vegetation  upon  which  the  said  Aleyrodes 
citrl  feeds  shall  be  immediately  destroyed,  by  the  removal 
and  burning  of  all  portions  liable  to  infestation.  In  the 
case  of  trees,  the  whole  foliage-bearing  surface  must  be  re¬ 
moved,  leaving  only  the  bare  trunks,  and  these  trunks  must 
be  treated  with  a  thorough  coating  of  whitewash  composed 
of  quicklime  slaked  with  water. 

This  is  a  stern  order,  but  Mr.  Cooper  seems  to  have 
the  authority  to  enforce  it.  No  one  will  doubt  that 
strict  and  prompt  obedience  would  in  the  end  be  profit¬ 
able  to  California.  Suppose  we  had  some  one  in  New 
York  State  who  had  the  right  to  issue  such  an  order 
regarding  the  San  Jose  scale,  or  to  force  the  spraying 
of  every  tree.  Would  it  help  or  hurt  New  York? 

* 

The  following  letter  is  sent  us  from  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  from  an  American  reader  now  traveling  in 
Europe : 

I  hope  that  before  I  reach  my  home  you  will  have  caused 
the  officials  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  publicly  to  admit  their  short¬ 
comings,  for  a  recent  conversation  I  had  with  a  thoroughly 
straightforward  man,  a  member  of  that  Club,  convinces  me 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  its  members  still  believe  in  the 
integrity  and  fair  dealings  of  its  officials. 

It  is  well  enough  for  Prof.  Redficld  and  the  executive 
committee  to  realize  that  this  case  will  not  down.  The 
principle  which  underlies  it  is  as  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  as  are  the  rings  on  that  cow’s  horn.  Every 
day  adds  to  the  injury  which  breeders  of  Jersey  cattle 
will  sustain  through  the  refusal  of  that  committee  to  do 
their  plain  duty.  We  are  prepared  to  hold  that  horn  up 
before  them  for  10  years  if  need  be  until  their  education 
is  completed.  All  they  are  asked  to  do  is  to  hold  an 
open  and  free ‘investigation. 

* 

Perhaps  you  think  stockmen  and  breeders  are  not 
reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  these  days.  We  are  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  no  other  agricultural  paper  is  studied  by  so 
many  people  who  are  interested  in  purebred  stock. 
Every  point,  too,  is  being  considered.  Here,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  note  from  a  Jersey  breeder: 

I  can  see  another  place  where  this  agitation  is  likely  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  Jersey  breeders.  That  is,  it 
is  likely  to  break  down  that  fool  notion  that  many  people 
Lave  that  a  Jersey  must  be  “solid  color’’  to  be  purebred. 
This  belief  is  so  strong  that  it  has  forced  breeders  to  breed 
for  “solid  color’’  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  quality.  It  looks  a 
little  now  as  if  people  might  want  a  spot  or  two  for  “iden¬ 
tification”  at  any  rate,  l  am  betting  that  they  will,  to  the 
extent  of  saving  good  spotted  calves  in  case  they  might  be 
wanted.. 

Probably  most  Jersey  breeders  will  admit  that  there 
is  some  sense  in  this.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
conviction  with  many  people  that  the  spotted  breeds  of 
cattle  are  surer  of  identification  because  color  maps  can 
be  made  of  them.  While  this  would  be  of  great  service 
in  identifying  transfers,  it  would  not  help  much  with 
the  original  registry.  Most  of  the  fraud  in  registering 
cattle  is  done  with  young  calves.  When  once  registered 
the  color  marks  would  be  of  no  value  in  discovering 
the  imposture. 

* 

The  campaign  against  those  New  York  Senators  is 
going  on  day  and  night.  Wherever  farmers  meet  the 
subject  is  brought  up  and  discussed— just  as  was  done 
in  last  year’s  Wadsworth  campaign.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Clyde,  N.  Y. : 

The  Ii.  N.-Y.  is  becoming  more  popular  every  day  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  and  more  so  because  of  the  course  it 
lias  taken  in  regard  to  those  New  York  Senators.  Where  you 
lose  one  subscriber  on  that  account  you  gain  many;  so  keep 
at  them. 

We  did  not  start  this  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  subscribers.  We  believe  those  Senators  got 
on  the  wrong  side  of  an  important  principle  and  we 
should  “keep  after  them”  even  if  for  the  time  the  issue 
were  an  unpopular  one.  As  it  is  there  has  seldom  been 
a  more  popular  issue  in  New  York  State.  The  letter 
quoted  above  comes  from  Wayne  County,  in  the  district 
now  represented  by  John  Raines.  Last  year  Mr.  Raines 
polled  0,795  votes  in  Ontario  and  0,230  in  Wayne,  or 
13,025  in  all.  At  the  same  election  Governor  Hpghes 
polled  7,390  in  Ontario  and  7,018  in  Wayne — 14,408  in 
all,  or  1,383  more  than  Mr.  Raines.  Any  man  will 


R. 

admit  from  this  that  the  Governor  represented  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  district  better  than  Mr.  Raines  did!  Yet, 
when  the  Governor  tried  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
promises  made  to  the  people  before  election  Senator 
Raines  stepped  in  and  prevented  it.  He  had  no  author¬ 
ity  from  his  people  to  do  this.  Had  he  said  during  the 
campaign  that  he  would  do  this  very  thing  if  elected  he 
would  have  been  beaten  out  of  sight.  Every  one  ad¬ 
mits  that.  Now  he  comes  with  the  record  pasted  on 
his  back  and  nothing  else  to  help  him  through.  If  he 
could  not  carry  this  load  last  year  he  certainly  cannot 
now.  All  sorts  of  stories  are  being  sent  us,  but  we 
make  no  attacks  upon  men.  Our  contest  is  for  a  prin¬ 
ciple.  We  do  nothing  to  advance  the  political  fortunes 
of  Governor  Hughes.  In  this  contest  he  is  on  the 
right  side  of  a  great  question  and  by  defeating  those 
Senators  farmers  have  a  chance  to  show  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  honesty  and  in  popular  government.  We  pull 
no  wires,  we  make  no  personal  attacks.  We  simply 
point  out  the  way  for  farmers  to  help  themselves. 
They  may  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest. 

* 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  the  value  of 
cow  peas  for  green  manuring  or  forage.  The  varieties 
which  give  such  remarkable  results  at  the  South  are  not 
always  successful  in  northern  culture.  Probably  the 
variety  known  as  Whippoorwill  is  our  best  all-around 
sort.  The  public  does  not  generally  know  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  develop 
new  varieties.  There  are  nearly  150  hybrids  under  test. 
For  example,  at  the  North  a  pea  is  wanted  that  will 
grow  in  bush  form,  with  a  fair  amount  of  seed,  easily 
harvested  and  not  subject  to  blight.  In  the  South  an¬ 
other  type  is  wanted — a  quick-maturing  kind  that  can 
be  planted  in  cotton  at  the  last  cultivation.  The  scien¬ 
tists  are  going  at  this  work  much  as  they  would  try  to 
develop  new  breeds  or  varieties  of  animals  by  crossing 
varieties  of  cow  peas  for  definite  results.  One  of  the 
most  desirable  varieties  was  sent  as  a  small  sample  from 
India.  After  being  kept  on  hand  over  three  years 
practically  every  seed  germinated.  This  work  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  cow  pea  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
clovers  and  Alfalfa  will  maintain  or  increase  the  fertility 
of  good  land,  but  the  cow  pea  will  build  up  the  poorest 
soil  and  do  it  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  It  will  start  a 
fertilizer  factory  on  a  sand  bank  and  make  it  possible 
to  grow  good  clover  there  in  two  years. 

* 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  imagine  that  stock 
men  are  the  only  people  interested  in  that  Jersey  cattle 
case.  That  might  be  true  if  there  was  nothing  to  it  but 
cattle.  The  cows  represent  only  an  incident — there  is  a 
principle  at  stake,  and  the  public  understand  just  what 
it  is.  Whenever  a  man  buys  superior  goods  which  cost 
more  than  ordinary  things  he  knows  that  the  seller’s 
guarantee  is  the  only  protection  he  has.  You  can  buy  a 
watch,  a  sewing  machine,  a  mower,  or  a  live  animal  at  a 
low  price  and  take  your  chance  on  getting  the  worth 
of  your  money.  Most  of  us  do  not  care  to  buy  things 
that  way.  We  are  willing  to  pay  more  and  be  able  to 
hold  some  one  responsible.  Thus  the  value  of  a  superior 
watch  or  machine  or  live  animal  depends  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  maji  we  deal  with.  We  must  have  faith  in 
what  he  says,  or  it  would  be  nonsense  to  pay  extra 
money  for  his  goods.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
pedigreed  live  stock  business,  for  men  must  wait  for 
years  actually  to  know  whether  breeding  animals  will 
prov«  themselves.  Suppose  a  man  buys  a  high-priced 
bull  to  head  his  herd,  having  been  guaranteed  that  the 
parents  of  this  bull  for  several  generations  were  fa¬ 
mous  for  milk  or  butter  production.  Such  a  man  builds 
for  the  future  on  faith.  Suppose  he  finds  a  year  or  so 
later  that  through  fraud  or  mistake  he  did  not  get  the 
bull  which  answers  to  the  desired  pedigree.  Great  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done  to  this  man’s  business,  but  we  do  not 
see  what  redress  he  can  claim.  Or,  suppose  he  buys 
breeding  cows  worth  $100  each  if  they  are  true.  They 
are  declared  bogus,  and  are  not  worth  $40  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  or  beef!  Jersey  cattle  are  harder  to  identify 
than  some  other  breeds,  because  of  their  solid  color,  and 
thus  the  Cattle  Dub  should  be  more  careful  than  any 
other  cattle  association  in  stamping  out  fraud.  If  they 
fail  to  do  this  they  discredit  the  breed,  throw  suspi¬ 
cion  upon  all  purebred  stock  associations  and  strike  at 
the  principle  of  honorable  guarantee — which  runs,  all 
through  business  life.  The  people  recognize  this.  They 
may  not  be  interested  in  Jersey  cattle,  but  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  principle. 


BREVITIES. 

Do  not  kill  small  snakes. 

A  quart  of  kerosene  in  a  peck  of  sand  scattered  along 
the  rows  of  cabbages  and  onions  will  help  drive  off  maggots. 

In  talking  about  planting  Red  cedar  trees  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  speaks  of  a  “60-year  rotation.”  Few  of  us 
could  expect  more  than  one  round  of  it. 

When  the  eagle  was  our  National  bird  It  was  proper  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  to  “let  the  eagle  scream.”  Now  that  the 
hen  is  on  the  flag  let  us  change  it  to  “let  the  hen  cackle !” 
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JUSTICE  IN  THAT  CATTLE  CASE . 

On  page  512  you  state  that  it  is  the  duty  of  anyone  who 
believes  that  you  are  unfair  to  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  or  to  Mr.  Dawley  in  this  controversy  to  write  you.  giv¬ 
ing  the  reasons  for  such  belief,  and  I  take  the  libert  of  do¬ 
ing  so  at  this  time.  You  have  practically  taken  the  case  of 
Mr.  Rogers  against  Mr.  Dawley  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  and  endeavored  to  try  it  yourself  with  the 
farmers  of  the  State  as  a  jury.  In  doing  this  you  have  pre¬ 
sented  just  one  side  of  the  case.  You  have  not  only  left 
Mr.  Dawley  absolutely  unrepresented,  but  you  have  shown  a 
decided  bias  against  him  in  every  article  that  has  appeared. 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  matter  should  be  appealed  beyond 
the  decision  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Here  we  have  the 
great  body  of  Jersey  breeders,  the  people  most  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  controversy.  They  were  represented  by  two  of 
their  leading  breeders  and  a  lawyer.  This  committee  heard 
all  the  evidence  and  decided  the  case.  It  does  seem  impossi¬ 
ble  that  the  two  farmer  members  of  the  committee  would 
allow  a  lawyer,  alone  and  single-handed,  to  put  out  a  verdict 
against  their  interests,  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
this  lawyer  would  care  to  do  such  a  thing.  The  fact  is.  that 
you  have  taken  only  a  few  alleged  facts  and  have  appealed 
to  the  people  on  those,  and  a  few  facts  are  sometimes  worse 
than  a  lie.  This  committee  took  evidence  on  the  matter  of 
the  substitution  of  cows  in  this  herd  after  Mr.  Dawley  sold 
them.  Have  they  any  proof  that  no  cow  was  substituted 
in  place  of  Dotshome  Harmony?  I  do  not  see  where  Mr. 
Dawley  can  be  blamed  for  registering  cattle  as  solid  color 
with  black  points  when  they  are  solid  color  and  have  black 
points,  and  the  rules  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
woud  not  allow  him  to  register  otherwise.  Mr.  Dawley  has 
always  lived  right  here  in  central  New  York,  and  has  built 
up  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  square  dealing  (I  take 
simply  the  common  speech  of  people)  In  this  section  that 
is  equaled  by  few.  He  is  a  leader  among  us  farmers,  and 
you  will  not  only  injure  him  but  the  cause  of  agriculture 
and  yourself  in  this  matter.  If  Mr.  Dawley  has  done  what 
Mr.  Rogers  says  he  has,  why  does  not  Rogers  take  the  case 
into  court?  Even  if  Rogers  could  prove  that  Dawley  made  a 
mistake,  or  men  in  his  employ  made  a  mistake,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  intentional  fraud,  it  would  give  him  a  verdict. 

I  am  a  farmer  in  a  noted  live-stock  center,  and  I  come  in 
contact  with  a  large  number  of  breeders  of  purebred  stock 
every  week.  Few  of  these  men  are  Jersey  breeders.  With¬ 
out  exception  these  men  all  condemn  your  attitude  in  this 
matter,  and  feel  that  you  are  injuring  the  live  stock  indus¬ 
try  in  the  manner  in  which  you  are  handling  it.  Your  state¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Dawley  is  rich  and  powerful  is  being  laughed 
at  in  this  section,  because  the  fact  in  the  case  is  that  he  is 
simply  a  well-to-do  farmer,  working  every  day  that,  his 
duties  as  director  of  institutes  do  not  keep  him  tied  to  his 
desk,  and  if  he  has  developed  a  powerful  influence  in  any 
direction,  no  one  who  knows  him  would  ever  charge  him  with 
using  it  for  personal  advantage.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
appealing  from  the  decision  of  this  unbiased  committee, 
which  it  appears  was  not  acquainted  with  either  party,  and 
without  giving  your  readers  an  opportunity  to  examine  all 
the  evidence,  and  without  printing  Mr.  Dawley’s  statement 
to  you  (which  I  presume  he  lias  made),  your  readers  are 
justified  in  accusing  you  of  being  biased  in  this  matter. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  above  all  agricultural  papers,  cannot  afford  to 
be  unjust  to  anyone.  The  man  who,  by  his  own  brains  and 
energy,  has  made  something  of  himself  Is  certainly  entitled 
to  as  much  consideration  as  one  who  has  not. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  r.  stevens. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  thank  Mr.  Stevens  for  his  letter.  He 
makes  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  we  are  attacking 
Mr.  Dawley  personally.  Our  case  is  against  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Mr.  Dawley  and  his 
record  form  only  one  incident  of  it.  If  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  discuss  Mr.  Dawley  personally  we  shall  do  so 
directly  and  openly,  with  an  abundance  of  ammunition. 
If  Dawley’s  side  has  not  been  heard  it  is  his  own  fault. 
On  Nov.  27,  before  any  of  the  names  were  made  public, 
we  wrote  him  as  follows : 

The  only  reason  why  this  article  was  printed  was  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  fulfill  Its  promise.  As  I 
think  I  have  stated  several  times,  the  personal  difficulty  be¬ 
tween  you  and  Mr.  Rogers  is  absolutely  no  concern  of  ours. 
We  felt,  however,  in  view  of  the  statements  that  were  made 
on  both  sides,  that  the  case  ought  to  be  sifted  down,  and  I 
am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  I  cannot  understand  how  you 
could  let  the  thing  go  without  demanding  the  most  complete 
investigation.  We  have  been  hearing  for  the  last  year  or  so 
a  great  number  of  complaints  about  the  registering  of  cattle, 
not  alone  in  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  but  in  other  associations, 
in  fact  it  is  quite  evident  that  something  is  wrong  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter.  We  approached  the  Cattle  Club,  ask¬ 
ing  them  for  an  investigation.  They  promised  two  or  three 
times  that  the  matter  would  be  taken  up  and  thoroughly 
investigated.  We  therefore  left  it  to  them,  and  after  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time,  we  are  informed,  In  a  roundabout  way, 
that  no  investigation  will  be  made.  We  are  backed  up,  as 
I  find,  by  some  of  the  best  breeders  in  the  country,  and 
our  only  desire  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  breeding  industry. 
In  making  the  statements  I  endeavored  to  be  just  as  far  as 
it  was  possible  for  one  to  be.  I  gave  a  conservative  outline 
of  what  Rogers  charged  and  I  gave  your  side  of  the  case, 
which  is,  as  I  understand  it.  that  the  cattle  are  exactly  the 
ones  which  Mr.  Rogers  bought,  that  you  fulfilled  your  part  of 
the  contract  to  the  letter  and  that  Rogers  is  a  liar  and  a 
villain.  You  certainly  have  not  submitted  to  us  any  other 
argument  or  reply.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  statement  I 
have  printed,  which  is  erroneous,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  print  any  statement  you  see  fit  to  make,  without  your 
name,  but  simply  print  it  as  a  correction  due  to  the  unknown 
breeder.  If,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Rogers  manages  his  business  in 
such  a  way  that  he  is  not  reliable,  he  certainly  will  not  make 
a  reliable  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  he  ought  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated  and  exposed  as  a  careless  man,  or  one  that  is  untrust¬ 
worthy.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  statements  you  make 
regarding  Mr  Rogers  are  correct  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
prove  them,  and  that  an  investigation,  such  as  we  want, 
would  strengthen  your  position  and  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers.  I  cannot  see,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  how  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  can  do  anything,  except  carry  out  the  investiga¬ 
tion  which  Is  promised. 

Will  Mr.  Stevens  tell  us  what  could  be  a  fairer  propo¬ 
sition  than  that?  Dawley  paid  no  attention  to  this 
letter  for  35  days.  He  then  said  in  explanation  that  he 
delivered  the  right  cattle  to  Rogers,  that  his  long  record 
as  a  breeder  and  public  man  ought  to  put  him  above 
suspicion  and  that  Rogers  is  a  liar  and  a  villain  who 
attempted  to  blackmail  him.  We  have  never  received 
any  other  explanation  from  Mr.  Dawley,  though  our 
columns  are  and  have  been  constantly  open  to  him. 
Mr.  Stevens  is  mistaken  about  the  committee  and  the 
evidence.  The  committee  was  composed  of  a  lawyer, 
a  veterinarian  and  the  manager  of  a  Jersey  herd,  not 
one  of  them  members  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  and  not  one 
of  them  farmers,  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Stevens  infers. 
These  men  did  not  hear  all  the  evidence!  They  simply 
looked  at  the  cattle  and  took  the  evidence  of  Dawley, 
Van  Dreser  and  people  at  Dansville  who  were  brought 
in  to  testify  about  Rogers.  The  case  against  Mr.  Daw¬ 
ley  was  not  presented  at  all,  for  reasons  which  we  have 
repeatedly  given.  Understand,  then,  clearly,  that  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  attempts  to  close  the  case  after  hearing  only 
one  side  of  it.  We  have  found  no  fault  with  Mr.  Daw¬ 
ley  for  carrying  out  the  rules  of  the  club  with  regard 
to  color  marks.  We  are  not  ready  to  accept  the  action 
of  that  committee  as  final  for  the  following  reasons : 

It  does  not  settle  the  principle  for  which  we  contend 
and  which  was  the  only  reason  we  had  in  entering  the 


controversy.  Dawley  sold  Rogers  a  cow  which  was 
claimed  to  be  purebred.  The  A.  J.  C.  C.  declares  that 
the  cow  now  in  Rogers’  possession  is  a  fraud.  Now, 
one  of  two  things  must  be  true.  Dawley,  through  mis¬ 
take  or  misrepresentation,  sold  the  wrong  cow  or  else 
Rogers  has  substituted  another  cow  for  the  one  that 
Dawley  sold  him.  Rogers  has  an  abundance  of  proof 
to  show  that  this  is  the  identical  cow  which  he  himself 
brought  from  Dawley’s  farm,  but  the  committee  did  not 
hear  his  testimony.  Dawley  has  received  his  price  for 
the  cow,  but  the  loss  is  thrown  upon  Rogers.  If  Daw¬ 
ley  will  claim  definitely  that  Rogers  did  the  substituting 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  him  do  so  and  he  may  have 
all  the  space  he  wants  in  which  to  do  it.  If  he  cannot 
prove  this  the  fair  inference  is  that  he  sold  the  wrong 
cow.  The  A.  J.  C.  C.  will  not  do  its  duty  until  it  set¬ 
tles  this  matter.  We  claim  that  it  can  do  so  with  the 
evidence  now  ready  for  them.  If  they  take  the  position 
that  Rogers  substituted  a  cow  for  the  one  which  was 
bought  from  Dawley  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  has  no  right  to  go 
on  registering  animals  from  Rogers’  herd,  which  it  is 
now  doing. 

Again,  the  committee  bases  its  claim  that  the  cow, 
“Dotshome  Queen  Carey,”  is  true  to  her  number  be¬ 
cause  she  is  five  years  old  and  has  one  ring  on  her  horn. 
Now,  again,  we  show  a  picture  of  the  horn  of  this  cow. 
We  ask  Mr.  Stevens  to  tell  us  if  he  thinks  this  horn 
came  from  a  five-year-old  cow.  We  will  guarantee  that 
if  he  were  personally  interested  in  this  case  and  the 
committee  put  him  to  one  side  on  the  plea  that  a  cow 
carrying  this  horn  was  five  years  old  he  would  refuse  to 


“AND  EIGHT  YEARS  ON  HER  HORN.”  Fig.  283. 


“stay  put”  for  a  single  moment.  He  knows  better  if  he 
ever  saw  a  cow’s  horn  before.  Again,  we  have  proof 
that  Mr.  Dawley  gave  this  name  of  “Dotshome  Queen 
Carey”  to  another  cow,  identified  by  her  black  color  and 
rings  in  her  nose.  Will  Dawley  claim  definitely,  over 
his  own  name,  that  he  did  not  identify  and  sell  this 
black  heifer  as  “Dotshome  Queen  Carey?”  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  him  do  so  and  we  offer  him  every 
opportunity. 

Regarding  a  suit  at  law,  Mr.  Rogers  is  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  a  long-headed  and  capable  lawyer  who 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  do  the  proper  thing  at  the 
right  time.  The  executive  committee  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
is  making  the  case  for  Mr.  Rogers  by  the  action  it  is 
taking  in  registering  and  transferring  some  of  these 
cattle.  To  show  the  interest  taken  in  this  case  we  have 
received  suggestions  from  readers  that  a  popular  fund 
be  raised  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  suit  brought  by  Mr. 
Rogers  and  it  is  evident  that  such  a  fund  could  be  easily 
raised  if  desired  among  plain  farmers  of  the  country. 


CROP  NOTES . 

We  have  miserable  crops  in  Mississippi  and  I  hear  it  is  as 
bad  all  over  the  South,  but  if  this  is  true,  as  no  doubt  it  is, 
we  shall  get  more  for  our  cotton.  I  do  not  see  how  wo  can 
possibly  make  over  one-half  crop  if  everything  is  favorable 
from  now  on,  as  we  only  have  one-half  stand  and  it  is  30 
days  late.  d.  a.  s. 

Mississippi. 

The  prospect  for  a  fruit  crop  in  central  New  York  is  not 
very  flattering.  Apples  in  particular,  in  my  best  judgment, 
cannot  be  from  present  appearances  over  one-half  of  an 
average  crop.  Only  about  three-fourths  of  the  trees  blos¬ 
somed.  and  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  though  it  would  take 
all  Summer  to  do  that.  It  was  over  two  weeks  from  the 
time  the  first  blossoms  put  in  an  appearance  liefore  they  fell 
from  the  trees.  If  I  was  to  venture  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  this  condition  of  things,  it  would  be  the  cold  backward 
Spring.  I  have  noticed  but  two  apple  tree  worms’  nests  this 
season.  Perhaps  if  the  cool  weather  is  the  cause,  that  will 
partly  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  apple  crop.  Peaches 


one  cannot  say  anything  about,  for  there  are  none.  I 
have  not  seen  a  blossom  this  Spring.  Pears  and  plums  bid 
fair  to  be  an  average  crop.  Grapes  and  the  smaller  fruits 
and  berries  are  about  as  usual ;  I  should  judge  about  a 
fidl  average  crop.  The  territory  here  spoken  of  consists  of 
the  towns  of  northern  Seneca,  eastern  Wayne,  and  cen¬ 
tral  Cayuga  counties.  w.  m. 

New  York. 

My  little  grape  is  thriving,  but  practically  the  fruit  crop 
destroyed  by  May  frost.  Many  trees  seriously  were  checked 
in  growth,  and  black  blight  more  rampant  than  ever  before. 
An  occasional  peach  is  seen,  but  usually  20  bushels  would  be 
grown  to  one  peach  this  year.  Grapes  bloomed  on  new  wood 
after  freeze  and  fair  set.  Raspberries  many  killed  to  root. 
Cherries  one  per  cent  of  crop.  Grass  fine ;  Winter  grain  aver¬ 
age.  Gladiolus  in  bloom  July  15  and  Cannas  coming  out. 

Maine.  j.  f.  g. 

The  string  bean,  cucumber,  squash,  Irish  potato,  lettuce 
and  cabbage  crops  were  marketed  in  March,  April  and  May, 
and  in  .Tune  we  shipped  melons,  cantaloupes,  tomatoes  and  egg¬ 
plants.  Now  we  are  still  shipping  eggplants,  okra  and  sweet 
peppers  and  some  car  loads  of  melons.  We  are  busy  sowing 
our  Havana  and  Sumatra  tobacco.  It  is  fine  and  wil  make 
1,000  pounds  per  acre  and  is  sold  at  40  cents  per  pound,  pole 
cured ;  could  sell  at  05  cents  now.  w.  E.  e. 

Dade  City,  Fla. 

Our  section  of  the  State  is  all  under  cultivation,  hence 
we  have  practically  no  wild  hay.  The  Elkhorn  Valley,  west 
from  Fremont;  Neb.,  also  in  northwest  Iowa,  in  vicinity  of 
Sioux  City,  are  points  where  they  put  up  immense  quantities 
of  wild  hay  every  season.  Our  hay  crop  will  be  about  nor¬ 
mal.  Corn  a  little  late,  but  coming  on  rapidly,  as  we  are 
having  ideal  weather.  Wheat  is  simply  immense,  and  the 
oat  crop  fine.  Our  fruit  crop  almost  a  total  failure;  will  be 
some  apples.  f.  e.  w. 

Bedford,  Iowa. 

We  have  the  worst  failure  we  have  had  in  25  years.  We 
have  no  cherries,  pears,  plums  or  peaches  worth  naming, 
and  the  apple  crop  will  not  go  above  five  per  cent  of  an 
average  crop.  Here  and  there  you  will  find  an  Individual 
who  has  a  few  trees  of  certain  late-blooming  varieties.  In  a 
protected  place,  who  may  report  25  per  cent  of  a  crop,  but 
taking  the  country  over  at  large,  and  including  our  large 
commercial  orchards,  five  per  cent  is  plenty  high  ;  in  fact, 
many  orchards  will  not  have  one  per  cent  of  a  crop!  We 
have  one  orchard  of  600  trees,  and  the  man  in  charge  in¬ 
forms  me  there  will  not  be  a  bushel.  My  oldest  son  has 
175  acres  of  fine  apple  orchard  in  fine  condition,  and  he  will 
not  have  10(T  bushels.  We  are  having  a  good  growing  season, 
plenty  of  rain,  and  our  trees  are  looking  fine. 

Holt  Co.,  Mo.  _  N.  F.  MURRAY. 


THE  HAY  CROP. 

All  we  can  speak  of  are  the  conditions  in  this  vicinity,  and 
they  all  point  to  an  unusually  large  crop  of  hay,  and  also 
of  hay  of  very  good  quality.  Feed  we  know  nothing  about, 
as  none  is  produced  in  this  section.  We  think  that  the 
prices  will  be  much  lower  during  the  coming  year. 

Fall  Riverj  Mass.  Mackenzie  &  winsuow. 

Market  conditions  are  in  a  very  peculiar  condition.  We 
have  extremely  large  receipts  for  this  time  of  the  year,  yet 
prices  are  firm  and  buyers  for  all  arrivals.  Invoices  are 
coming  forward  freely,  showing  that  there  is  considerable 
old  hay  still  in  the  country,  and  all  crop  reports  indicate  a 
bountiful  crop  of  hay.  Our  judgment  is  against  the  present 
range  of  prices,  yet  the  majority  of  receivers  here  believe 
our  market  will  hold  firm  until  new  hay  is  readily  taken. 

New  York.  slingeruand  &  company. 

The  hay  crop  through  Michigan  is  looking  very  well  at 
present,  and  it  promises  much  better  than  it  did  earlier  in 
the  season.  We  do  not  think  there  will  be  as  large  a  crop 
as  last  year,  and  as  far  as  the  clover  and  mixed  grades  are 
concerned,  they  will  be  very  light,  but  there  is  a’  very  fair 
crop  of  Timothy.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  range 
of  prices  will  be  during  the  coming  season,  but  we  would  say 
that  the  high  price  of  hay  last  season  was  largely  due  to  the 
inadequate  car  supply,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  the  same 
conditions  will  prevail  this  season.  Old  hay  is  closely  picked 
up,  so  it  is  jjrobable  that  the  new  crop  will  start  in  higher 
than  usual,  although  we  anticipate  a  decline  from  present 
values.  FERRIN  BROTHERS  COMPANY. 

Detroit. 

There  is  no  prairie  grass  cut  for  hay  in  this  section  of  the 
West,  but  Imported  prairie  hay  has  been  selling  here  for  $10 
to  $12  per  ton.  Wheat  was  short,  but  well  headed,  and  will 
thrash  out  well.  Oats  unusually  good.  Clover  and  Timothy 
are  the  principal  hay  crops  ;  clover  was  good  and  Timothy 
meadow  fairly  good,  ‘with  probably  70  per  cent  in  stack.  I 
never  saw  meadows  come  out  as  they  have  in  the  last  six 
weeks.  Corn  is  about  three  weeks  late,  but  is  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  and  growing  nicely;  season  for  the  past  six  weeks  has 
been  very  favorable  to  plant  growth.  Apples  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  failure.  A  few  peaches,  full  crop  of  grapes  and  a  good 
crop  of  all  berry  fruits.  Good  crop  of  Spring  pigs  and  calves 
and  stock  of  all  kind  in  good  condition,  with  plenty  of  good 
pasture.  ,  w.  d.  g. 

Dixon,  Mo. 

We  have  a  very  nice  crop  of  hay  of  all  kinds ; 
some  a  little  thin.  With  the  drought  last  season  hay 
has  been  very  high  here  the  past  year,  something  like 
$16  or  $18  J>er  ton;  for  Timothy  and  clover  much  more, 
and  prairie  hay  was  $8  and  $10.  Now  these  are  the  prices 
for  the  old  hay.  I  hardly  think  new  hay  will  be  quite  so 
high.  You  were  referring  to  the  prairie  hay ;  there  is  a 
great  deal  cut  every  year,  sold  at  home  and'  shipped  The 
crops  here  are  late  this  season  owing  to  the  cold  Spring. 
Wheat  straw  is  heavy  this  time,  but  not  looking  for  a  very 
heavy  yield.  Wheat  straw  was  in  great  demand  last  season 
but  will  not  be  this  time.  Oats  are  good ;  there  is  not  a  very 
large  acreage  of  oats  around  here.  I  cut  my  oats  to-day 
(July  12),  the  heaviest  straw  I  ever  remember  cutting  oh 
my  place.  We  have  a  good  prospect  for  corn,  a  large  acreage 
out  and  corn  is  coming  up  right  along,  going  at  62  cents 
a  bushel.  This  is  what  we  call  high.  a.  e.  g. 

Maywood,  Mo. 

The  prospect  for  the  hay  in  our  section  of  the  country 
is  very  fair.  The  quality  will  be  better  I  think  than  last 
year  if  the  harvest  is  secured  in  good  condition.  There  is 
not  as  mucluflover.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  as  much 
tonnage  as  last  season,  although  the  season  is  going  to  be 
later,  and  the  hay  is  growing  very  rapidly  at  the  present 
time.  The  prospects  are  that  hay  will  be  lower,  and  it  is 
lower  now.  We  believe  that  it  will  continue  lower  through 
the  season.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  hay  yet  to  come 
forward.  Our  wheat  crop  looks  very  fine,  and  never  better 
to  my  recollection.  Our  oat  crop  is  backward  on  account 
of  cold  weather  early  in  the  season,  but  it  is  coming  along 
nicely  now.  Whether  it  will  keep  up  or  not  we  cannot  tell. 
The  corn  crop  looks  bad  at  the  present  time.  It  is  fully  a 
month  late  on  the  average.  We  have  a  large  tobacco  sec¬ 
tion  and  our  tobacco  crop  is  fully  a  month  late.  We  have 
had  two  or  three  heavy  hailstorms  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  which  has  done  quite  a  large  amount  of  damage. 

Towanda,  Pa.  _  e.  d.  rundell. 


DRY  BORDEAUX. — Being  very  much  interested  In  farm¬ 
ing,  etc.,  and  seeing  a  recent  item  on  dry  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  for  prevention  of  blight  in  potatoes.  I  want  the  formula, 
being  desirous  of  trying  the  same,  as  we  have  no  spraying 
apparatus  here.  Also  give  me  the  different  stges  of  growth 
for  applying  same.  Our  crops  are  late,  so  hope  to  be  in  time 
to  use  same  this  season.  w.  h.  d. 

Greene  Co..  N.  Y. 

It.  N.-Y. — Leggett  &  Bro.,  Pearl  St.,  New  Y’ork,  make  a 
dry  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  PECOS  VALLEY?— Will  you  ask 
your  readers  resident  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  to 
furnish  information  regarding  that  section  to  one  who  is 
desirous  of  removing  to  the  southwest?  Is  there  any  de¬ 
sirable  Government  land  remaining  to  be  taken  up  Is  the 
price  of  agricultural  land  reasonable?  What  particular  part 
of  that  section,  or  of  New  Mexico,  offers  the  best  prospects 
to  prospective  settlers?  r.  p.  n. 

Massachusetts. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  J 


From  Day  to  Day. 

FRIENDS  IN  PARADISE. 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light ! 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here ; 

Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear  : — 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast, 
Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove, 

Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is 
drest, 

After  the  sun’s  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory. 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days : 

My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and 
hoary, 

Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 

O  holy  Hope!  and  high  Humility, 

High  as  the  Heavens  above! 

These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  skew'd 
them  me 

To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

Dear,  beauteous  Death  !  the  jewel  of  the  just 
Shining  nowhere,  but  in  the  dark  ; 

What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  -dust, 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark  ! 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird’s  nest 
may  know 

At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 

But  what  fair  well  or  grove  he  sings  in  now, 
That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet,  as  Angels  in  some  brighter  dreams, 
Call  to  the  soul,  when  man  doth  sleep ; 

So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our 
wonted  themes, 

And  into  glory  peep. 

— Henry  Vaughan  (1621-1695). 

* 

Tf  storing  away  white  goods,  cotton  or 
linen,  wrap  them  in  blue  paper  to  prevent 
the  material  from  turning  yellow.  If 
making  dust  bags  to  slip  over  dresses  that 
are  hung  away  use  blue  material  to  slip 
over  white  dresses;  glazed  cambric  will 
do.  This  is  surprisingly  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  fabric  from  becoming  yellow. 
* 

Blueberry  bread  pudding  is  simple  and 
delicious,  as  well  as  sightly  to  look  upon. 
Stew  one  quart  of  ripe  blueberries  with 
half  a  cupful  of  sugar  until  very  soft. 
Butter  lightly  thin  slices  of  nice  white 
bread  and  fill  a  bowl  or  mold  with  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  blueberries  and  bread.  Set 
away  in  the  icebox  and  serve  very  cold 

with  plenty  of  rich  cream. 

* 

According  to  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  188, 
"Weeds  Used  in  Medicine,”  we  import 
from  Europe  annually  about  250,000 
pounds  of  couch  grass  for  use  in  medi¬ 
cine.  The  part  tised  is  the  dried  rhizome 
or  rootstock  (not  rootlets),  lhe  plant  Is 
known  in  the  drug  trade  as  dog  grass  or 
triticum,  and  the  price  is  3  to  7  cents  a 
pound.  This  grass  is  such  a  nuisance  in 
some  farm  lands  that  its  importation  from 

Europe  seems  entirely  unnecessary. 

* 

Graham  cookies  are  good  and  very 
Jmple.  Two  cups  of  granulated  sugar, 
one  cup  of  shortening  (half  butter  and 
half  lard  or  other  shortening)  and  grated 
nutmeg  to  taste;  mix  well  together,  then 
add  three-quarters  teaspoon  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  one-half  cup  sour  milk  or  but¬ 
termilk.  Stir  in  half  graham  flour  and 
half  white  flour  until  stiff  enough  to  han¬ 
dle,  then  finish  on  the  board  with  white 
flour.  Mold  as  soft  as  possible  and  roll 
either  thin  or  thick  as  desired.  Sprinkle 
with  a  little  sugar  and  run  the  rolling 
pin  lightly  over  it,  then  cut  out  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 

* 

For  ready-made  lemonade  syrup,  which 
is  convenient  in  an  emergency,  boil  a 
cup  of  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water  for  12 
minutes.  Add  one-third  of  a  cup  of  lem¬ 
on  juice  and  let  the  mixture  cool.  Bottle 
and  put  in  the  icebox  and  when  required 
dilute  with  ice  water  of  the  amount  pre¬ 
ferred.  In  making  lemonade  it  is  better 
to  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water,  as  it 
dissolves  very  slowly  in  the  acid  juice,  re¬ 
quiring  a  good  deal  of  stirring.  A  scant 
half  cup  of  sugar  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
water,  to  which  the  juice  of  two  or  three 


lemons  is  added,  is  a  safe  rule.  A  good 
many  fruit  syrup  combinations  may  be 
made  with  the  lemonade,  and  even  plain 
lemonade  appears  much  more  festive  if 
a  few  raspberries  or  other  available  fresh 
fruit  are  added. 

>  * 

Modern  railway  travel,  we  are  often 
told  by  those  who  lament  "the  good  old 
days,”  is  quite  destructive  of  romance;  it 
is  too  easy  and  convenient.  We  should 
advise  such  pessimistic  souls  to  try  a  trip 
on  the  Uganda  Railway  in  Central  Af¬ 
rica;  which,  we  think,  would  supply  as 
much  excitement  as  a  frontier  stage 
coach.  The  Colonizer  says  that  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1905,  for  instance,  the  traffic  man¬ 
ager  at  Mombasa  received  from  the  Balm 
station  master  at  Simba  the  following 
telegram  marked  urgent :  "Lion  is  on  the 
platform.  Please  instruct  guard  and 
driver  to  proceed  carefully  and  without 
signal  in  yard.  Guard  to  advise  passen¬ 
gers  not  to  get  out  here  and  be  careful 
when  coming  into  booking  office.”  The 
touching  piece  of  advice  included  seems 
somewhat  superfluous.  However,  one  bold 
sportsman  did  get  out,  and  ascending  a 
convenient  tree  managed  to  "get”  a  lioness 
and  a  lion  within  a  few  minutes.  He 
further  wounded  another  lion,  the  one 
waiting  on  the  platform.  However,  the 
latter  after  being  wounded  disappeared 
and  could  not  be  found,  so  the  sportsman 
went  along  the  siding  to  look  for  him. 
He  found  him — suddenly — but  owing  to 
his  swiftness  in  getting  in  a  blow  from 
the  shoulder  on  the  lion’s  jaw  after  an 
exciting  rough  and  tumble  he  found  him¬ 
self  on  top  when  the  lion  bolted  into  the 
bush.  A  little  later  in  the  day  the  traffic 
manager  received  a  further  wire  from 
the  station  master,  who  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  recovering  confidence,  as  it  was 
not  marked  urgent:  "One  African  in¬ 
jured  again  by  a  lion.  Please  send  cart¬ 
ridges  by  next  train  certain.”  The  same 
afternoon  this  was  followed  by  a  second 
touching  telegram:  “Pointsman  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  lions  while  returning 
from  distant  signal,  and  then  pointsman 
went  on  top  of  telegraph  post,  near  water 
tanks.  Train  to  stop  there  and  take  him 
on  train  and  then  proceed.”  Judging 
from  these  incidents,  railroading  in 
Uganda  is  no  place  for  mollycoddles. 

A  Young  Step-Saver. 

Mr.  Ithamar  brought  something  from 
the  city  one  evening  last  week  that  I  was 
not  at  all  sure  we  wanted.  When  he 
came  into  the  kitchen,  followed  by  a 
small  bo’*  of  12,  I  was  a  good  deal  non¬ 
plussed,  for  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
picking  up  strangers  by  the  wayside. 
Later,  when  I  heard  the  lad’s  story,  I  felt 
no  doubt  but  he  needed  friends  and  a 
home,  but  of  his  earning  his  board  and 
“saving  more  steps  than  he  made”  I  was 
not  so  sure.  Yet  I  saw  when  it  was  set 
before  me  that  I  had  fallen  in  the  way 
of  letting  Pet  have  most  of  her  time  be¬ 
fore  and  after  school  for  her  piano  prac¬ 
tice.  The  child  has  great  love  of  music 
and  has  done  so  remarkably  well  since 
she  began  taking  lessons  that  after  the 
dishes  were  out  of  the  way  and  her  room 
in  order  I  have  let  her  have  the  rest  of 
her  time  for  practice.  Neither  Pauline  nor 
Bess  showed  so  much  musical  ability  and 
this  may  be  Pet’s  way  toward  earning  her 
living  later  on. 

Since  Bess  went  away  to  school  I  have 
taken  up  her  work  of  looking  after  the 
poultry  and  doing  those  many  chores 
about  the  house  that  one  hates  to  hinder 
the  men  with.  Some  day  I  must  try  to 
tel!  The  R.  N.-Y.  friends  a  little  about 
what  has  happened  to  Pauline  and  is 
now  absorbing  her  time  and  thought,  but 
now  I  must  finish  this  introduction  to  our 
new  step-saver. 

“I  warn  you  that  it  will  be  only  an 


experiment,  but  we  might  try  him  for  a 
month.”  That  was  as  far  as  I  went  in 
capitulating  and  if  he  had  been  almost 
any  other  sort  of  child  I  doubt  if  even  the 
experiment  would  have  seemed  feasible. 
But  he  was  so  shy  and  so  quiet  that  it 
went  to  one’s  heart  to  think  of  his  home¬ 
less  estate. 

The  new  boy’s  shyness  and  reserve  did 
not  begin  to  thaw  out  until  the  second 
evening,  when  Pet  carried  him  a  dissected 
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32  to  42  bust. 

map  to  put  together.  This  interested  him 
to  the  point  of  forgetting  himself  and  the 
newness  of  his  surroundings.  After  a 
while  Pet  followed  me  into  the  pantry  to 
whisper:  "Oh,  mother,  do  go  and  tell 
him  he  mustn’t.  He’s  swearing  under  his 
breath  all  the  time.”  And  sure  enough,  he 
was.  A  cheerful  little  "gosh  darn !’  ac¬ 
companied  every  successful  as  well  as 
every  unsuccessful  move  with  the  puzzle. 
But  I  have  always  found  it  worked  well 
to  move  deliberately  when  undertaking 
fresh  ventures  and  experiments.  Habits, 
both  good  and  bad,  grip  us  like  iron 
chains  and  the  planting  of  good  habits 
where  wrong  ones  have  flourished  is  well 
worth  careful  effort.  As  the  boy  seems 
both  bashful  and  sensitive  our  first  need 
is  to  gain  his  confidence  and  liking.  I 
have  also  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  the  un¬ 
conscious  influence  which  every  home  ex¬ 
erts.  This  faith  was  rewarded  next  day 
when  we  discovered  that  the  “gosh  darn” 
had  been  laid  aside  and  "Oh,  Lordy !” 
taken  up  in  its  place.  In  a  day  or  two  I 
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hope  to  see  the  “Oh,  Lordy”  retired  from 
use  and  the  habit  broken  up,  because  no 
one  else  in  the  family  uses  these  foolish, 
low-down  expressions.  Now,  perhaps 
some  mother  reading  this  may  set  me 
down  as  fussy  or  even  “stuck  up”  for  ob¬ 
jecting  to  a  child’s  using  expressions  of 
this  sort  by  which  he  means  no  harm. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  when  a  child  goes 
out  into  the  world  he  is  judged  and  val¬ 
ued  by  strangers  on  just  such  small  evi¬ 
dences  as  his  manner  of  speaking  and 


carrying  himself?  They  say:  “He  evi¬ 
dently  comes  of  good  family,”  or  “of  poor 
stock”  and  his  status  not  only  in  the  so¬ 
cial  but  in  the  business  world  is  deter¬ 
mined  for  him.  Therefore  the  merest 
waif  is  helped  up  a  step  in  the  world 
when  you  help  him  to  improve  even  his 
manner  of  speech. 

As  to  the  helpfulness  of  our  new  boy  he 
proves  a  wonderful  little  step-saver.  To 
and  fro  he  runs  while  breakfast  is  prepar 
ing  and  for  a  half  hour  after,  till  by  the 
time  he  must  start  for  school  a  half  mile 
of  my  morning’s  work  seems  accom¬ 
plished.  I  find  that  if  one  has  a  child’s 
attention  and  tells  in  few  words  just 
where  things  will  be  found,  what  is  to  be 
done  and  how  things  are  to  be  left,  the 
errand  is  likely  to  be  done  right.  But 
one  should  tell  only  what  belongs  to  that 
task  and  not  mix  up  other  duties  with  it. 
Let  the  child  do  one  thing  at  a  time, 
notice  any  errors  and  speak  of  the  better 
way  the  next  morning  when  he  goes  to 
repeat  the  task.  He  will  soon  learn  your 
ways. 

A  very  decided  advantage  in  training  a 
young  helper  lies  in  one’s  freedom  to 
direct,  even  to  the  least  detail,  without 
giving  offense.  It  is  not  unlike  planting 
a  garden  in  fresh  soil  where  there  are  no 
weed  seeds.  One  may  even  correct  in  a 
child  those  ill-bred  and  annoying  ways 
at  table  and  about  the  house  which  make 
many  an  older  hired  helper  what  my 
neighbor  humorously  styles  “a  necessary 
evil.”  _ R.  ITHAMAR. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

An  attractive  tailored  waist  is  shown  in 
No.  5702.  The  waist  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back.  The  fronts  are  laid  in  groups 
of  narrow  tucks  with  wide  ones  between; 
the  back  is  arranged  in  groups  of  narrow 
tucks  only.  There  is  a  regulation  shirt¬ 
waist  plait  at  the  front  edge.  The  long 
sleeves  are  finished  with  openings  and 
straight  cuffs,  while  the  elbow  sleeves  are 
gathered  into  narrow  bands.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  3,(4  yards  27,  2%  yards  36  or  2)4 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5702 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

An  11-gored  skirt  is  very  desirable  for 
making  up  narrow-width  materials,  while 
giving  a  graceful  outline.  No.  5688  is 
made  in  11  gores  and  there  is  a  tuck 
plait  at  the  back  edge  of  each  gore,  while 
the  fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  inverted 
plaits.  When  walking  length  is  desired 
it  is  cut  off  on  indicated  lines.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  10(4  yards  27,  6J4  yards  44  or  5 
yards  52  inches  wide  if  material  has  figure 
or  nap.  yards  44,  4(4  yards  52  inches 
wide  if  it  has  not.  The  pattern  5688  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32 
inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Sugar  Cookies  Without  Eggs — Two 
cups  sugar,  one  cup  sour  milk  (the  richer 
the  better),  one  cup  shortening  (butter  or 
lard  or  half  of  each),  one  teaspoon  soda, 
flour  enough  to  roll  easily.  m.  e.  h. 

No  one  is  required  to  do  more  than  so 
much.  The  service  of  life  is  not  a  mili¬ 
tary  conscription.  When  we  do  more 
than  is  required  of  us,  we  are  volunteers. 
The  soldier  who  has  been  seized  upon  and 
forced  into  the  profession  of  arms  cannot 
be  blamed  if  he  grumbles,  but  the  one  who 
voluntarily  quits  the  career  of  a  civilian 
to  be  a  fighting  man  need  expect  no  sym¬ 
pathy  in  his  whining  jeremiads  about  the 
hardships  of  army  life.  There  is  no  law 
obliging  any  man  or  any  woman  to  do 
the  work  of  two,  three  or  four.  The 
overworked  woman  is  sinfully  burdened 
generally  because  those  who  ought  to  help 
her  are  sinful  duty  shirkers.  Of  necessity 
many  busy  mothers  must  be  overworked 
during  the  few  years  of  the  children’s 
childhood,  after  which  they  have  a  right 
to  expect,  nay,  to  demand,  assistance.  If 
they  continue  adding  slavery  to  slavery 
in  order  to  keep  their  sons  and  daughters 
well-dressed  and  well-fed  idlers,  whose 
fault  is  it  when  weary  frame  and  puzzled 
brain  rebel  and  the  unselfish  heart  breaks 
into  selfish  lament? — Catholic  Standard. 
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A  Belated  Garden. 

The  cold,  backward  Spring  has  im¬ 
pressed  several  lessons  upon  the  woman 
gardener;  one  is  to  have  a  larger  store 
of  home-canned  vegetables  reserved  for 
early  Summer  use ;  another,  to  plant  more 
Spring  greens  and  salads.  Last  Fall  we 
had  70  cans  of  tomatoes,  sweet  corn  and 
string  beans  on  the  cellar  shelves.  We 
could  have  used  twice  that  number.  This 
year  we  have  made  larger  plantings  and 
will  put  most  of  what  is  not  required  for 
immediate  consumption  into  cans.  Then 
we  shall  not  be  reduced  to  a  meat  and 
potato  diet,  no  matter  what  pranks  Jack 
Frost  mav  play.  Early  spinach  is  a  vege 
table  of  which  we  never  have  enough. 
The  obstacle  is  lack  of  space  in  the  gar¬ 
den  in  September,  which  is  the  proper 
month  for  sowing  the  seed.  After  the 
early  peas  are  taken  off  we  prepare  the 
ground  for  Winter  cabbage.  This  time 
the  peas  are  too  late  for  a  succession  of 
cabbage  and  I  shall  reserve  the  space  for 
spinach.  We  shall  also  have  sorrel,  dan¬ 
delion  and  cress  and  if  after  partaking  of 
these  things,  which  are  said  to  tone  up 
the  system  and  assist  it  in  throwing  off 
the  lethargv  of  Winter,  we  are  still  af¬ 
flicted  with  Spring  languor,  then  farewell 
to  our  faith  in  greens. 

The  season’s  experience  has  also  taught 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  seedlings 
growing.  We  raise  many  of  our  plants 
because  dealers  never  have  the  varieties 
we  want.  For  tomatoes  we  like  the  stocky 
sorts,  with  smooth,  solid  fruit,  such  as 
Dwarf  Champion  and  Dwarf  Stone.  They 
do  not  make  tall,  fine  plants  that  would 
attract  the  eye  of  a  customer,  therefore 
our  greenhouse  men  do  not  raise  them. 
The  same  with  Asters,  Verbenas,  etc.,  the 
commercial  dealers’  stock  is  seldom 
choice.  In  March  or  April,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits,  we  move  the  young 
plants  upstairs  to  a  room  fronting  south 
and  warmed  from  below.  Here  they  usu¬ 
ally  do  well,  but  this  Spring  there  was 
little  sunshine  and  at  night  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room  dropped  almost  to  freez¬ 
ing.  The  plants  that  did  not  die  simply 
stood  still  and  when  warm  weather  and 
sunlight  returned  they  continued  to  stand 
still.  They  were  stunted  and  no  amount 
of  coddling  would  induce  them  to  grow 
thriftily  again.  Seeds  planted  outdoors 
did  worse.  A  friend  wrote  recently: 
“We  are  having  a  good  deal  of  sport 
over  our  bed  of  Eschscholtzias ;  if  the 
light  is  just  right  we  can  see  them  by 
getting  down  upon  our  knees  and  looking 
carefully.”  This  in  mid-June,  when,  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions,  Eschscholtzias 
are  beginning  to  blossom. 

If  any  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have 
started  seeds  of  hardy  plants  as  suggested 
in  the  article  on  “Perennial  Mixtures”  in 
the  issue  of  March  30,  I  would  say,  put 
them  where  a  snowbank  will  tuck  them  in 
for  their  Winter  sleep.  This  is  not  so 
necessary  after  the  plants  become  well 
rooted,  but  the  first  cold  season  is  a  try¬ 
ing  one.  There  is  some  dearly  bought 
experience  back  of  this  advice.  Three 
Summers  ago,  when  the  desire  for  a  pe¬ 
rennial  border  first  seized  me,  I  decided 
to  place  it  in  the  door  yard.  I  had  to 
break  up  the  sod  to  do  it,  but  I  thought 
the  flowers  would  show  to  best  advantage 
there.  In  my  mind’s  eye  I  saw  a  broad 
expanse  of  floral  treasures  which,  once 
established,  would  flourish  without  any 
tending.  I  put  in  some  strenuous  hours 
digging  up  that  tough,  unyielding  sward 
and  after  all  my  splendid  vision  was  only 
a  chimera.  In  my  ignorance  I  set  the 
plants  where  the  west  winds  could  rake 
savagely  over  them.  The  leaves  with 
which  I  protected  them  for  the  Winter 
soon  blew  off,  the  snow  followed  and 
my  tender  seedlings  were  exposed  to  al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing.  In  early 
Spring,  when  the  green  shoots  began  to 
appear,  every  chicken,  stray  pig  and  vag¬ 
rant  cow  made  straight  for  them  and  de¬ 
voured  them  with  groat  appetite.  At 
last  only  on  lonely  survivor  was  left — a 
Campanula.  Had  it  not  been  for  that 


blessed  plant  I  should  never  have  had 
courage  to  start  another  border.  It  grew 
up  tall  and  strong,  branched  out  freely 
and  every  inch  of  stem  was  loaded  with 
lovely  pale  pink  bells.  It  bloomed  and 
bloomed  and  after  all  were  gone  I  broke 
off  the  seed  pods  and  then  it  bloomed 
again.  Last  year  I  decided  to  make  an¬ 
other  trial  in  the  garden.  Our  garden  is 
120  feet  long  and  is  inclosed  by  an  ugly 
chicken-proof  wooden  fence.  Along  the 
eastern  border  a  space  four  feet  wide  is 
not  plowed,  because  it  is  full  of  stumps  of 
fruit  trees  which  have  never  been  re¬ 
moved.  This  ground  I  appropriated  for 
my  flowers.  After  it  was  dug  up  I  plant¬ 
ed  the  seedlings,  each  kind  by  itself,  with 
spaces  between  for  sweet  herbs — thyme, 
Summer  savory,  sweet  marjoram  and 
lemon  balm.  Then  Winter  came  and  the 
snow  drifted  across  the  garden  and 
banked  high  over  my  border.  The  drifts 
were  four  or  five  feet  deep  along  the 
fence.  Late  in  March  came  a  few  days  of 
warm,  thawing  weather  and  the  last  of 
the  snowbanks  disappeared.  Then  I 
peeped  through  the  chinks  and  found  my 
plants  fresh  and  vigorous.  Even  small 
pansies  from  seed  sown  Sept.  10,  which  I 
hardly  expected  to  survive,  were  holding 
up  their  heads  with  the  rest.  Much  to 
my  delight  the  succession  of  bloom  has  so 
far  been  unbroken  and  promises  to  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  growing  season. 
Three  days  after  the  snowfall  of  May  12 
forget-me-nots  opened  their  blue  eyes ;  be¬ 
fore  these  were  gone  columbines  and 
grass  pinks  were  blooming;  at  the  time  of 
writing  foxgloves  and  Sweet  Williams 
make  a  brave  showing,  with  larkspurs, 
Campanulas,  Shasta  daisies,  hollyhocks, 
Coreopsis,  Phlox,  Golden  Glow  and  hardy 
Chrysanthemums  still  to  come. 

We  have  planted  grape  vines  along  the 
fence;  Brown’s  Seedling  is  among  them. 
As  these  are  too  small  for  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  nasturtiums  will  climb  over  the  ugly 
background  and  hide  its  blemishes.  Per¬ 
haps  when  those  barbaric  reds  and  yel¬ 
lows  come  out  I  may  wish  for  quieter 
colors  on  my  screen,  but  I  should  like  to 
see  the  border  all  aglow  with  the  hues 
of  the  sunset  in  its  last  hours.  Of  course, 
I  have  learned  that  a  border  of  hardy 
plants,'  like  anything  worth  having  must 
be  cared  for  and  tended.  Some  sorts  re¬ 


this  is  a  class  to  which  the  farmef  cer¬ 
tainly  belongs.  The  study  of  political 
economy,  rather  than  party  politics,  awak¬ 
ens  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  we  already  see  its  results  in  the 
attitude  of  our  rural  population  toward 
certain  public  questions.  “Political  Prob¬ 
lems  of  American  Development’  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Columbia  University  Press, 
New  York;  268  pages;  price  $1.50  net. 

The  Limit  of  Wealth,  by  Alfred  L. 
Hutchinson,  looks  forward  to  the  year 
1943  and  to  a  solution  of  certain  prob¬ 
lems  already  causing  anxiety,  which  are 
likely  to  becom.  still  more  serious  with 
the  passage  of  time.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  all  estates  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  should  revert  to  the  State  on 
the  death  of  the  owner  is  here  worked  out 
quite  independently  of  the  views  of  the 
great  iron  master.  The  whole  book  is  an 
industrial  fairy  tale,  in  which  a  single 
reformation  of  social  and  political  condi¬ 
tions  reforms  human  nature  so  completely 
that  all  evil  ceases  and  everyone  lives 
happily  ever  after.  The  best  thing  about 
Mr.  Hutchinson’s  book,  as  in  the  fan¬ 
tasies  of  Edward  Bellamy  and  H.  G. 
Wells,  is  the  fact  that  it  opens  our  eyes 
to  existing  evils  and  makes  us  ask 
whether  they  are  really  inevitable,  even  in 
a  complex  society.  It  is  well  written ;  of 
course,  it  will  be  ridiculed  by  those  who 
hold  that  whatever  is  is  right,  but  even 
a  fairy  tale  may  point  a  sound  moral,  and 
many  a  dreamer  is  now  blazing  a  trail  that 
will  lead  to  a  greater  republic  than  we 
now  know.  “The  Limit  of  Wealth”  is 

Rublished  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
Tew  York;  285  pages;  price  $1.25  net. 


Gingerbread — One  cup  of  molasses,  one 
teaspoonful  saleratus,  one  teaspoon  ginger, 
one  tablespoon  butter  or  lard,  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Stir  these  together  and  then  pour 
on  one-half  cup  of  boiling  water  and 
flour  enough  to  make  a  thin  batter.  If 
eaten  fresh  this  suits  me  the  best  of  any 
•gingerbread  I  ever  ate.  m.  e.  h. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

Don’t  Pay  Two  Prices 
for  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Fac¬ 
tory  and  save  all  dealers’  prof¬ 
its.  HOOSIJBR  Stoves  and 
Ranges  are  the  “Best  in  the 
World;”  Fuel  savers  and  easy 
bakers.  Sold  on  30  days’  free 
trial.  We  pay  the  freight.  Guar- 

- 11m  anteed  two  years.  Our  large  illus- 

«Hoo.iM»st«.uuni!0  trated  catalog  gives  descriptions, 
prices,  etc.  Write  for  our  catalog. 
HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.,  Factory,  159  State  Street,  Marion,  Ind. 

RRflKFN  r.nninFC-W°  offer  an  exceptional 
unUM.ll  UUuMLO  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
bi-oken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices — will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


DERHAPS  4  PER  CENT,  is  paid  on 
your  savings,  reckoned  to  and  from 
dates  arbitrarily  fixed. 

5%  For  Full  Time 

js  paid  in  dividends  to  our  patrons, reckon¬ 
ing  from  day  of  receipt  to  day  of  withdrawal. 

Experience,  large  capital  resources,  a 
specially  favorable  field  of  operations.and 
always  enhancing  security, are  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  enable  us  to  pay  5  per  cent. 

and  grow  in  strength. 
Under  New  York  Banking 
Department  Supervision. 
Assets  $1,750,000 
Write  for  detailed 
information. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  CO., 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  & 
42nd  Street,  New  York. 


Simpson- Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

T> •  •  r  1  *1  •  i  r- 


EDdystoNE 


Beautiful  and  economical  for 
Spring  and  Summer  dresses.  Some 
designs  have  a  new  silk  finish.  They 
wash  without  fading  and  they  wear 
long  because  their  quality  is  standard 
—  never  equaled  in  over  60  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  Jor  Simp  son-Eddy  stone 
Shepherd  Plaids. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


quire  frequent  renewal  and  all  must  be 
kept  free  from  weeds.  I  have  found  a 
set  of  small  gardening  tools,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  children  of  the  family,  excel¬ 
lent  for  digging  between  the  clumps. 
They  are  not  the  usual  flimsy  toys,  but 
practical  tools,  intended  for  real  work.  I 
can  use  the  sharp,  narrow  hoe  and  spade 
among  the  roots  where  larger  ones  would 
do  irreparable  injury. 

There  is  a  shady  corner  which  I  mean 
to  reserve  for  English  violets.  I  believe 
they  will  winter  safely  under  the  drifts. 
I  once  asked  a  friend  whose  home  was 
high  up  in  the  mountains  of  Germany 
how  they  managed  to  grow  violets  and 
other  tender  plants  at  an  alttiude  of  1,800 
feet.  She  explained  that  it  was  because 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  snow. 
Early  in  November  the  ground  is  covered 
and  does  not  appear  again  until  late 
Spring.  The  plants  do  not  freeze  under 
that  warm,  white  mantle.  After  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  grow  the  Alpine 
Edelweiss  I  set  it  on  the  south  side  of  a 
fence.  After  that  I  had  no  more  failures, 
for  by  accident  I  gave  this  interesting 
flower  the  two  things  it  most  requires — 
full  sunlight  and  a  Winter  covering  of 
snow.  M.  E.  COLEGROVE. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Political  Problems  of  American  De¬ 
velopment,  by  Albert  Shaw,  L  L.  D. 
This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  lec 
hires  delivered  as  the  opening  course 
upon  the  Blumenthal  Foundation  in  Co 
lurnbia  University.  The  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  include  immigration  and  race  ques 
tions,  settlement  and  use  of  the  national 
domain,  control  of  railways  and  trusts, 
problems  of  tariff  and  of  money,  foreign 
policy  and  expansion,  etc.  There  is  much 
to  interest  the  thoughtful  reader,  and 


There’s  a  Chance 
For  Young  Men 

Never  before  has  the  Navy  offered  such  an 
opportunity  to  the  young  American  citizen  as  to-day. 
There  is  room  for  young  men  of  good  character  in 
every  branch  of  the  service. 

The  pay  is  good — $16.00  to  $70.00  per  month,  in¬ 
cluding  board,  medical  attendance  and  clothing 
allowance  on  first  enlistment. 

There  is  ample  opportunity  for  study,  and 
advancement  to  higher  ratings  and  higher 
pay.  The 

United  States 
Navy 


not  only  gives  a 
young  man  a  general 
training  that  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  secure  elsewhere, 
but  enables  him  to  earn  good  pay  while 
learning  a  profitable  trade. 

Successful  applicants  will  be  assigned  to  a  U.  S. 
Naval  Vessel,  or  to  Naval  Training  Station  for 
special  training  in  the  various  trades. 

The  term  of  enlistment  is  four  years.  All  appli¬ 
cants  must  be  American  citizens,  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  35  years,  thoroughly  sound  iu  health, 
character  and  intellect. 

Personal  application  may  be  made  at  Navy  Re¬ 
cruiting  Stations  in  various  cities,  or  full  inform¬ 
ation  will  be  furnished  by  letter.  Address 

Bureau  of  Navigation , 

Navy  Department,  Box  HI,  Washington ,  Dm  Cm 
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GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  — 

No.  2,'  Red,  for  export .  — 
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Corn 

Oats  . 

Rye  . 

FEED. 

Spring  bran  .  —  @21.50 

Middlings  . 23.00  <5)25.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  <527.00 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @29.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilav,  prime  .  —  @24.00 

No.  1  .  —  @23.00 

jvj0  o  .  —  (522.00 

No!  3  . 18.00  @20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00  @22.00 

Clover  . 15.00  @18.00 

Straw,  Ixrng  Rye . 12.00  @13.00 

Short  and  Oat .  8.00  @10.00 

MILK. 

On  July  16  the  N.  Y.  Exchange  price  was 
advanced  to  $1.41,  netting  2%  cents  to  26- 
con  t  zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra  sta¬ 
tion  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best .  — 

Lower  grades  .  21 

State  Dairy  .  20 

Factory  .  17 

Packing  stock  .  17 

CHEESE. 

Full  Cream,  best .  — 

Common  to  good .  11  @ 

Part  skims  .  4%@ 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  .  22 

White,  good  to  choice .  20 

Mixed  colors,  extra  .  20 

Western  and  Southern  .  14 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

Evap.,  common  to  good 

Cherries  .  1.8 

Blackberries  .  13 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  choice,  bu... 

Poor  to  good  . 1  -00 

Peaches.  Ga.,  Elberta,  car 
Ga.,  Belle  of  Ga .  .  . . 

Ga.,  Early  Crawford  . 1.50 

Ga.,  Mt  Rose  . 1.50 

Ga.,  Chinese  Free  ..... 

Pears.  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  bbl 
Cherries,  sweet.  8-lb.  bkt 

Sour.  8-lb.  basket . 

Currants,  Cherry,  quart.. 

Small,  quart  .  7 

Strawberries,  W'n  N.  Y.,  qt. 

Up-river,  upper  stations.. 

Up-river,  lower  stations.  . 

Raspberries,  Up-river,  red,  pint 

Jersey,  red,  pint . 

Del.  &  Md„  red,  pint . 

Black-cap,  pint  . 

B'nekberries,  Del.  &  Md.,  qt. 

Jersey,  quart  . 

Huckleberries,  quart  .  8 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  qt 

Small  to  med.,  green . 

Mnskmelons,  Ga.,  bu.  crate.  . 

Georgia,  pony  crate  .  75 

So.  Carolina,  stand. 

Calif.,  stand,  crate. 

Calif.,  pony  crate  . 2.50 

Arizona,  stand,  crate . 3.00 

Arizona,  pony  crate  . 2.50 

Watermelons.  So.,  by  rail, 

Bv  steamer,  car . 

Southern,  100  . 18.00  @50.00 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 1.85  @2.10 

Medium  . 1-50  @1.65 

Pca  . 1.50  @1.70 

Red  Kidney  .  —  @2.40 

White  Kidney  .  —  @2.75 

Yellow  Eye  .  • —  @1.80 
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VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Sn,  Rose,  No.  1.  bbl. 2.37 
Sn,  Irish  Cobbler,  No.  1  bbl.  2.25 
S’n  other  white,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.25 

S'n  red.  No.  1,  bbl . 2.00 

Southern,  seconds,  bbl....  — 

Old,  prime,  bbl.  or  bag . 1.00 

Old,  common,  bbl.  or  bag.  .  75 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt... 2. 0.0 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  doz . 3.50 

Extra,  dozen  bunches . 2.75 

Prime,  dozen  bunches  ....2.00 

Culls,  dozen  bunches  . 1.00 

Beets,  ''00  bunches  . 1.50 

Carrots,  new,  10<i  bunches. ..  .1.25 

Celery,  Mich.,  dozen .  10 

Jersey,  dozen  .  20 

State,  dozen  .  25 

Cucumbers,  N.  C.,  bbl . 1-0,0 

N.  C.,  %-bbl.  bkt .  50 

N.  C.,  third  bkt .  40 

Norfolk,  bbl . 1.12 

Norfolk,  %-bbl.  basket .  65 

Norfolk  third  basket  .  40 

Baltimore,  small  basket. . .  .  50 
Boston,  hothouse.  No.  1,  box. 2. 00 
Boston,  hothouse.  No.  2,  box. 1.25 

Cabbage  Va.  &  Md.,  bbl .  25 

Baltimore,  crate  .  — 

Long  Island  &  Jersey,  bbl..  7.5 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  100 . 2.00 

L.  I.  red  and  savoy,  100.  ...3.50 

Corn,  N.  C.,  case . 1.50 

Jersey,  100  .  50 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  bbl . 1.50 

Eggplants,  Nor'k,  60-qt.  crate.  4.00 

Florida,  basket  or  box . 1.00 

Kale,  nearby,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  Jersey,  white,  basket..  1 
Jersey,  yellow,  basket . 1 


Md.,  white,  crate  . 1 . 


40 
25 
50 
50 
50 
25 

Md.  &  Va.,  white,  basket. . .  .1.75 

Md.  &  &Va.,  red,  bbl . 3.7.5 

Md.  &  Va.,  vellow,  bbl.... 3. 50 
Md.  &  Va.,  p’to,  %-bbl.  bkt.  1.50 

New  Orleans,  bag . 1.25 

New  Orleans,  crate . 1.50 

Kentucky,  bag  . 2.00 

Okra,  carrier  . 1.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier  ....  75 

Jersey,  box  . 1.50 

Peas  Jersey  basket .  75 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bag .  75 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket .  75 

Western  N.  Y.,  bag .  65 

Radishes,  nearby,  100  bunches  50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 

Romaine,  bbl . 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  wax,  bkt 
Norfolk,  green,  basket.... 
Baltimore,  wax,  basket... 
Baltimore,  green,  basket.. 

Del.  &  Md.,  basket . 

Jersey,  wax,  basket . 

Jersey,  green,  basket . 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 

White,  bbl . 1 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl. 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1 

White,  100  bunches  . 1 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fancy,  carrier.  2 

Fla.,  choice,  carrier . 1 

Fla.,  common,  carrier . 1 

Georgia,  carrier  . 1 

Jersey,  box  . 2 

North  Carolina,  carrier  ....1 

Md.  &  Del.,  carrier . 1 

Norfolk,  carrier  . 1 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks  .  11 

Geese  .  8 

Pigeons,  pair  . . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  11 

Broilers,  best,  lb . 

Common  to  good . 

Spring  chickens  .  1.7 

Fowls  .  11 

Ducks  .  16 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 5.40 

Cows  . 1-90 

Bulls  . 3.40 

Calves  . 5.50 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 6..>0 

Hogs  . 

WOOL. 

Ohio  and  Pa.,  No.  1,  washed 
Fine  unwashed  .  23 
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PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

What  About  Broilers? — “I  have  some 
White  Leghorn  broilers  nearly  ready  to  sell 
and  wish  to  ship  them  alive.  Can  you  rec¬ 
ommend  a  good  commission  merchant  who 
could  handle  them  to  the  best  advantage  for 
me?”  l  t. 

New  York. 

The  name  of  a  dealer  handling  live  broilers 
has  been  given  this  inquirer.  I  have  seen 
many  inferior  lots  of  broilers  recently,  espe¬ 
cially  Leghorns,  all  feathers  and  comb.  This 
breed  makes  a  very  fine  broiler,  but  the  birds 
need  to  be  forced  as  much  as  can  well  be 
done  to  get  fair  size  without  too  much  age. 
The  regular  sized  broilers  should  weigh 
three  to  four  pounds  per  pair.  Squab  broil¬ 
ers  are  about  half  this  size,  but  any  kind  of 
broiler  ought  to  be  fatter  than  the  ordinary 
chicken  that  is  meant  to  be  kept  until  full 
grown.  The  R.  I.  Red  makes  an  excellent 
broiler,  and  the  growers  in  Rhode  Island  sell 
large  quantities  in  this  way  at  high  prices 
to  the  people  of  Newport  and  other  Summer 
resorts.  W.vandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
other  favorite  breeds  for  this  purpose.  The 
broiler  business  is  one  of  those  specialties  in 
which  only  the  expert  can  pick  up  more  than 
a  moderate  profit. 

Bagging  Grapes. — “In  bagging  grapes  do 
you  pin  the  sack  over  the  cane,  or  simply 
around  the  stem  of  the  cluster?  If  over  the 
cane,  how  do  you  manage  about  the  big  strong 
leaf  that  always  occurs  just  opposite  the 
bunch?”  w.  d. 

Ohio. 

The  sack  must  be  put  around  the  cane.  If 
fastened  only  to  the  stem  of  the  cluster,  the 


force  of  wind  on  the  sack  will  be  likely  to 
break  off  the  cluster  before  ripening  time. 
In  some  cases  that  leaf  will  have  to  be  pushed 
out  of  the  way,  but  as  a  rule  it  will  not 
bother  so  much  as  might  be  expected.  The 
ordinary  two-pound  paper  sack,  of  medium 
heavy  weight  is  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
Clip  the  corners  slightly  at  the  bottom  to 
provide  drainage,  insert  the  cluster,  fold  over 
the  cane,  pin,  and  the  job  is  done.  The  bag¬ 
ging  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  blossom 
falls,  and  in  the  writer’s  locality  quick  work 
is  needed  to  get  ahead  of  the  Rose  bugs.  With 
us  bagging  appears  to  be  the  only  way  to 
save  the  crop,  as  the  beetles  have  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  many  vines.  Pinning  on 
these  paper  sacks  seems  a  very  slow  process 
at  first,  but  skill  and  speed  are  quickly 
gained  by  practice. 

Fruits. — The  new  apples  thus  far  received 
from  the  South  have  been  poor,  going  at  $1 
or  a  trifle  more  per  bushel.  Le  Conte  pears 
from  the  same  sections  are  scarce  and  high. 
This  variety  is  gaining  in  favor,  and  its  pop¬ 
ularity  is  well  merited.  Those  unacquainted 
with  it  often  mistake  it  for  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  bell  varieties,  hard  and  tasteless 
when  green  and  mealy  when  ripe.  The  peach 
season  is  now  on,  good  specimens  of  Georgia 
stock  wholesaling  at  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Varieties 
now  on  hand  are  Elberta,  Carman,  Early 
Crawford,  Mountain  Rose  and  Chinese  Free. 
Strawberries  in  poor  condition  and  selling  low  ; 
only  choice  arc  a  few  from  western  N.  Y., 
Cherries  are  bringing  a  rather  higher  range 
of  prices  than  last  year.  Sales  of  choice 
red  at  16  to  20  cents  per  pound  have 
been  noted.  Most  of  them  come  in  eight- 
pound  Climax  baskets.  Sour  cherries  bring 
about  one-third  less.  This  is  excellent  lemon 
weather,  and  high  prices  are  being  obtained 
for  stock  that  is  sound,  the  wholesale  figure 
running  $1.50  to  $2  per  100.  The  lemon  im¬ 
porters  and  brokers  here  have  organized  a  sort 
of  Kilkenny  cats  society,  and  the  fur  has  been 
flying  for  some  time.  The  trouble  has  grown 
out  of  a  system  of  rebating.  The  lemon  im¬ 
porters  who  supply  the  trade  have  given  the 
brokers,  particularly  those  who  buy  for  out- 
of-town  dealers,  rebates  to  handle  their  spe¬ 
cial  brands.  Thus  the  honest  broker  who  is 
supposed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
out-of-town  party  for  whom  he  is  buying,  is 
getting  what  amounts  to  a  double  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  man  who  gets  the  lemons  is 
probably  paying  more  than  they  are  actually 
worth.  A  peculiarity  of  the  rebate  business 
is  that  while  it  is  all  right  for  Dick  to  sell 
his  influence  (and  his  client)  thus,  he  thinks 
it  terribly  wicked  for  Tom  and  Harry  to  do 
likewise.  These  men  have  been  telling  tales 
on  each  other,  and  hence  the  row.  The  chief 
concern  of  the  public  is  that  on  account  of 
these  dishonest  practices  it  gets  less  lemons 
for  its  money.  Some  good  may  come  out  of 
the  disturbance,  however,  as  a  result  of  the 
publicity  given  this  rascality.  w.  w.  h. 


“You  say  you  were  in  the  saloon  at 
the  time  of  the  assault  referred  to  in  the 
complaint?”  asked  the  lawyer.  “I  was, 
sir.”  Did  you  take  cognizance  of  the 
barkeeper  at  the  time?”  “I  don’t  know 
what  he  called  it,  but  I  took  what  the 
rest  did.” — Lippincott’s  Magazine. 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON 


IS  THE  ONLY 
“LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGON 
IMITATED. 


WHY! 

Our  Printed 
Matter  Tells 
The  Story. 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


Highest  prices  paid  for  fine  fresh  Leghorn,  Brown 
or  mixed  eggs.  Let  us  have  your  shipments  and  we 
will  remit  promptly.  Address 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  HRO., 

147  Reade  Street,  -  -  New  York  City. 


HI  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILlMOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay ,  Apples,  etc., 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  for  Italians,  59  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City.  Send  for  circular  and  application  blanks. 


UflllTCn  Til  DCIIT  'with  °Pti011  to  buy 

TV  All  I  LU  I  U  null  I  small  farm  20  or  30 

miles  from  New  York  City.  Reply  to 

GEO.  STEGNER,  1430  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WILL  TRADE 

and  small  town. 


Residence  in  New  York 
City  with  6  lots  for  large 
farm  near  New'  York  City 
Give  full  particulars. 


enD  CAI  C- 168  ACHE  HAIRY  FARM. 

rUn  wALC  50  head  Jersey  Cattle,  teams  and 
tools,  or  will  sell  separately,  or  will  take  partner.  I 
do  not  live  on  farm  and  cannot  give  it  proper  attention. 
C.  M.  MCLAUGHLIN,  Magrew,  Champaign  Co.,  O. 

Baldwin  Apples  and  Jersey  Cream 

Made  this  farmer  a  snug  fortune;  you  harvest  from 
your  cows  twice  daily;  dairy  products  always  in  de¬ 
mand  at  profitable  prices;  150 acres,  300  barrels  apples 
in  year;  wood;  cuts  25  tonshay ;  pasture  for  25  cows; 
good  house  and  barn,  supplied  by  running  water:  to 
settle  estate,  price  reduced  to  $1,700,  worth  $3,000 
if  a  cent.  Ask  for  details  about  No.  16.105.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND  FARMS 

FOR  SALE. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  farm  for  either  pleasure  or 
profit,  let  us  send  you  our  list  of  desirable  places. 

ESTATES,  HAIRY  FARMS,  STOCK  FARMS, 
POULTRY  FARMS,  TRUCK  FARMS. 
Prices  Ranging  from  $2,500  to  $250,000 

STEPHENSON  &  RAINEY. 

1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  II. or  Herndon,  \a. 

Reference:  American  Nat.  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two  new 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for 
club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE 

(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER.) 

Take  Advantage  of  the  High  Price  of  Wheat,  and  Insure  a 
Bountiful  Crop  by  Using  Basic  Slag  Phosphate. 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Seeding  Down  to  Grass,  Wheat,  Buckwheat, 

and  All  Fall  Sown  Grains. 

Unequalled  for  Fruit  Trees,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Pasture  Lands. 

THE  PRICE  IS  LOW. 

Our  Booklet,  “A  Remarkable  Fertilizer,  Basic  Slag  and  Its  Uses”  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

Special  Importers  of  Basic  Slag,  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Potash  Salts. 

Sole  United  States  Agents  for  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Manufactureres 
of  E.  FRANK  COE  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands, 

24  Stone  Street  -  -  IXTew  Y orli.  City. 


ROOF 

‘  YOUR  BUILDING 

T 

with 

SeaGreenl 

& 

PurpleSlatej 

f  . . .  . . “  ~  “ 

La  atm  F eraser— Ho  Painting— Mo  Repalra—Mo  Expense 

Affords  spark  and  fire  protection  and  pure  cistern  water.  Reduces 
insurance  rates.  The  only  roofing  known  that  will  outwear  any 
building.  Costs  little  more  than  short-lived  roofing 

Write  today  for  our  free  book,  “ROOFS.” 

|  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.,  Box  10  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

A  $2.00  BOOK  FOR  $1.00. 

We  have  just  a  few  volumes  of  this  hook  that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on 
one  end.  Unless  your  attention  were  called  to  it,  you  would  scarcely  notice  it ; 
hut  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the  regular  $ 2  price  of  the  hook.  As  long  as  they 
last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid  to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  SI.  The  postage 
alone  is  17  cents.  This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great  live  stock  hook,  with  nearly 
100  full-page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  hook  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at  this  price  will  not  he  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  for  single  volumes  with  $1  will  be  accepted  as  long 
as  the  soiled  edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

THE  RURAL  NEW=YORKER,  409  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK.  separator.  They  do  not  give  satisfaction. 


This  dispatch  comes  from  St.  Louis, 


Mo.: 

Two  indictments  were  returned  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  court,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  8,  against 
E.  G.  Lewis,  president  of  the  Lewis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  and  Frank  V.  Putnam,  formerly 
cashier  of  the  defunct  People's  United  Slates 
Bank,  now  treasurer  of  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Company.  It  is  charged  (hat  Lewis  and 
Putnam  induced  the  stockholders  of  the  bank 
to  trade  $1,500,000  worth  of  stock  in  the 
bank  for  stock  of  the  Lewis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  which  had  been  inflated.  These  new 
indictments  are  more  serious  in  that  they 
charge  $1,500,000  of  the  stockholders’  money 
was  put  into  the  Lewis  Pub’ish’ng  Company, 
and  that  the  stockholders  practically  receive 
nothing  from  it  Four  indictments  have  been 
returned  against  Lewis,  charging  that  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  scheme  to  defraud  when  the  bank 
was  staried  by  means  of  literature  sent 
through  the  mails  Another  indictment 
charges  Lewis  et  al.  with  mailing  more  copies 
of  the  Lewis  publications  than  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to. 

The  information  may  be  of  timely  ser¬ 
vice  to  farmers  to  whom  constant  and 
frantic  appeals  are  being  made  to  invest 
in  inflated  paper  values  of  publishing  con¬ 
cerns.  After  the  failures  there  are  al¬ 
ways  abundant  and  plausible  explanations, 
but  the  cold,  hard  fact  always  remains 
that  the  investor  has  lost  part  or  all  of 
his  money.  The  appeals  are  always  made 
in  your  interest  and  usually  on  the  plan 
of  co-operative  advantages,  but  from  the 
520  per  cent  Miller  syndicate,  down  or 
up,  just  as  you  wish  to  call  it,  the  object 
is  to  get  the  real  value  of  your  money  for 
selfish  purposes  through  paper  securities 
that  would  not  be  accepted  in  financial 
transactions  generally,  and  to  return  you 
as  little  of  it  as  possible — the  rule  being 
that  you  never  get  any  of  it  returned. 

I  am  troubled  quite  seriously  with  heart 
disease :  have  sick  dizzy  spells  most  of  the 
time  :  frequently  fall  and  am  unconscious  for 
a  short  time,  but  gradually  revive.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  be  rushing  around  me  in  a 
circle  with  wonderful  rapidity,  gradually 
slower  and  slower  until  the  spell  leaves  me. 
Usually  I  fall  without  a  moment's  warning; 

T  feel  half  sick  practically  all  the  time. 
Find  circular  inclosed :  this  Dr.  Milos  proposes 
to  treat  me  and  says  he  can  cure  me  in  a 
few  weeks;  charges  about  $5  per  week.  My 
home  physicians  are  giving  me  but  little  if 
any  relief.  I  do  not  feel  safe  to  go  outside 
of  the  house,  especially  in  warm  or  hot 
weather.  My  hearing  is  bad  and  gradually 
growing  worse ;  terrible  roaring,  ringing 
sound.  Dr.  Miles  does  not  propose  to  treat 
my  hearing,  but  for  the  other  trouble,  heart 
disease  and  dizziness.  Can  you  inform  me  is- 
this  Dr.  Miles  responsible  or  a  quack?  My 
home  doctors  say  don’t:  trust  him,  but  they 
are  getting  my  money  and  don't  give  any  per¬ 
manent  relief..  g.  w.  it. 

About  every  advertising  doctor  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  fraud  claiming  more 
than  he  can  possibly  perform.  Testimo¬ 
nials  even  with  weighty  and  apparently 
reputable  names  are  easily  procured.  Pa¬ 
tients  may  be  encouraged  and  deluded  by 
apparent  good  results  in  early  treatment 
that  is  not  borne  out  by  after  results. 
At  the  best  these  advertising  doctors  only 
exploit  the  chance  successes  that  come 
to  all.  They  never  advertise  their  nu¬ 
merous  failures  and  discouragements  and 
are  keen  to  get  money  from  their  custom¬ 
ers,  practically  in  advance.  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  them  disgorge  if  a  cure  is  not 
made.  This  man  will  likely  do  just  as 
you  claim  your  home  physicians  do — 
take  your  money  and  let  you  take  the 
chances.  You  would  better  seek  out  the 
nearest  reputable  doctor  who  will  take 
your  case  and  treat  it  according  to  the 
symptoms  that  come  under  his  personal 
observation.  He  may  not  cure  you  per¬ 
manently  but  he  will  probably  do  all  that 
medical  skill  can  do.  We  are  prone  to 
try  quacks  because  they  promise  more 
than  an  honest  doctor  will.  They  do  not 
expect  to  make  good.  Usually  they  know 
they  cannot  but  the  promises  bring  the 
remittances  and  that  is  what  they  are 
after. 

Would  you  inform  me  whether  you  know 
anything  of  the  People’s  Supply  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  also  if  their  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  will  do  good  work?  f.  h. 

Canada. 

These  people  do  not  make  a  separator. 
They  make  a  tin  can  in  which  to  hold 
milk  until  the  cream  rises.  If  the  can 
be  surrounded  with  cold  running  water 
or  ice  water  practically  all  of  the  cream 
will  be  separated  from  the  milk,  but  not 
so  completely  as  by  a  centrifugal  sepa¬ 
rator.  It  is  no  doubt  the  perfect  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  centrifugal  separator  that  in¬ 
duced  these  people  to  call  their  tin  can  a 


It  is  more  difficult  to  surround  them 
with  ice  than  the  ordinary  narrow  can 
used  in  creamery  vats,  which  cost  much 
less  and  arc  easier  to  handle.  It  would 
be  folly  to  use  them  without  ice  or  cold 
running  water.  This  form  of  implement 
is  usually  misrepresented  by  the  makers. 

I  want  to  add  my  experience  to  yours  in 
regard  to  Ferd  Sudow  of  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 
Last  Winter  I  sent  him  a  dollar  for  his  book, 
'‘Pheasant’s  Standard.”  I  got  a  lot  of  loose 
leaves  and  a  sort  of  a  catalogue,  bill  no  book. 
I  wrote  several  times  about  the  book,  lie 
finally  said  it  had  been  sent  and  lost  in  the 
mail,  hut  if  I  would  send  20  cents  he  would 
seed  another.  This  I  refused  to  do  and  have 
my  experience  for  my  dollar  and  my  postage 
on  letters.  l.  w.  d. 

Indiana. 

The  above  is  another  experience  re¬ 
peated.  We  never  call  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  one  of  these  concerns  without 
learning  later  that  others  have  had  similar 
experiences. 

You  will  remember  that  a  young  farmer 
who  had  saved  up  a  few  hundred  dollars 
wrote  us  last  year  asking  if  he  could 
safely  invest  his  money  in  Uncle  Sam 
Oil  Company  stock  at  10  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Wo  told  him  no,  which  made  the 
secretary  of  the  company  very  angry,  but 
lie  neglected  to  answer  the  questions  we 
asked  him  about  the  business  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  Later  the  company  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  Now  we  get  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dispatch : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  in  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  July  10,  the  receiver,  Mr.  Morse,  an¬ 
nounced  in  his  report  that  the  poor  system 
of  bookkeeping  used  makes  it  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  actual  statement  of  the  company’s 
conditon  and  $74,000  is  still  “unacounted 
for.”  The  report  said  that  $245,000  was 
spent  in  advertising  stock,  $18,000  having 
been  spent  in  postage  alone. 

You  will  see  it  is  all  the  same  old 

stories.  Big  promises,  liberal  expenditure 

of  other  people’s  money  and  finally  the 

inevitable  failure  and  inability  to  account 

for  the  money. 

Enclosed  please  find  $2  for  renewal  of  my 
subscription.  It  will  settle  for  two  years 
from  date.  I  cannot  keep  house  without 
The  It.  N.-Y.  Its  genuine  truth  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  has  saved  us  from  being  an 
easy  mark  for  such  men  as  Ostrander.  I 
could  give  you  a  sketch  of  some  of  his  doings 
in  this  section  had  I  time,  for  he  has  tried 
his  telegraph  game  here.  We  always  have 
confidence  in  the  advertisers  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
for  we  feel  you  are  our  friend,  j.  r.  e. 
Pennsylvania. 

It  pleases  us  that  our  friends  are  able 
to  say  The  R.  N.-Y.  saved  their  money, 
and  every  mail  brings  letters  saying  this 
very  thing.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
have  have  paid  out  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  nast  for  which  they  never  got  a  farth¬ 
ing  in  return.  They  have  been  swindled, 
pure  and  simple.  That  city  people  are 
swindled  in  the  same  way  and  in  even 
greater  degree  does  not  make  it  any  dif¬ 
ferent.  We  propose  to  do  what  we  can 
to  stop  it  as  far  as  our  readers  are 
concerned.  As  for  our  advertisers,  we 
can  only  say  that  they  justify  the  confi¬ 
dence  placed  in  them.  We  are  not  going 
to  importune  any  one  to  patronize  them, 
as  some  publishers  do  every  week.  Use 
your  own  judgment  about  that.  The 
more  you  patronize  them,  of  course,  the 
more  credit  the  paper  gets,  and  probably 
that  will  help  increase  the  advertising  or 
maintain  what  is  now  being  carried,  but 
the  paper  is  for  your  personal  interest. 
They  are  all  responsible  and  all  straight, 
honest,  reliable  houses.  We  believe  they 
fully  merit  the  confidence  this  and  other 
friends  place  in  them.  We  are  obliged  to 
take  the  precaution  to  know  them  all, 
otherwise  our  guarantee  to  stand  behind 
them  would  cost  us  much  more  than  their 
patronage.  _  j.  j.  d. 

Eggs  in  Water  Glass. 

Reader  (No  Address). — Will  you  tell  me 
what  change  has  taken  place  in  the  silicate 
of  soda  in  which  I  preserved  about  20  dozen 
eggs  a  few  weeks  ago?  The  water  glass  has 
turned  to  a  white,  ropy,  gelatinous  substance 
on  top.  Will  the  eggs  spoil?  What  has 
caused  "such  a  change,  totally  unlike  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  last  year,  when  I  used  water  glass 
for  the  first  time  according  to  directions  given 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Please  tell  me  what  to  do 
as  I  do  not  want  to  lose  the  eggs. 

Ans. — 'There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  water  glass.  Soluble  silicate  of  soda 
will  decompose  when  the  solution  is  open 


to  the  air,  forming  a  bulky  precipitate  of 
silica,  and  carbonate  of  soda  which  re¬ 
mains  in  solution.  The  eggs  will  keep 
just  the  same.  When  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  use  a  milk  can  cthat  seals  hermet¬ 
ically  the  water  glass  remains  clear,  but 
in  open  vessels  the  soft  gelatinous  precip¬ 
itate  always  occurs  and  without  detriment. 

_ s.  R.  DIVINE. 

GAS-HEATED  INCUBATORS. 

I  furnish  incubators  which  are  heated 
by  gas,  either  acetylene,  natural  or  ordi¬ 
nary  illuminating  gas.  I  also  furnish 
them  with  electric  heaters.  In  the  gas- 
heated  machines  the  same  heaters  and  reg¬ 
ulators  are  used  as  where  kerosene  or  coal 
oil  is  used ;  the  only  changes  made  are 
substituting  the  gas  burner  attachment  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  oil  lamp.  The 
temperature  of  the  machine  is  operated 
and  regulated  by  the  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  valve  over  the  heater,  allowing 
all  surplus  heat  to  escape.  With  the  electric 
heater  the  current  is  cut  off  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  machine  rises  to  a  certain 
point,  and  is  again  automatically  turned 
on  when  below  a  certain  temperature. 

Illinois.  GEO.  H.  STAHL. 

Mistress:  “Your  cold’s  very  bad, 
Jane.  Are  you  doing  anything  for  it?” 
Jane:  “Oh,  yes,  m’m.  The  chemist  ’ave 
giv’  me  some  cremoniated  stincture  of 
Queen  Anne.” — Punch. 

Baron  R.  (who  has  been  explaining  the 
mechanism  of  his  new  motor  car  to  one 
of  his  tenants  for  over  an  hour)  :  “I  hope 
you  understand  it  now.”  Tenant:  “Per¬ 
fectly,  all  except  one  thing.”  Baron  R. : 
“And  what  is  that?”  Tenant:  “How  it 
goes  without  a  horse.” — Bon  Vivant. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Cooper  s  Tablets 

A  Sure  Remedy  for 

Intestinal 


Worms 


IO 

TABLETS 
Postpaid 
20  Cents 


Mica 
Axle 
Grease 

Helps  the  Wagon  up 
theHffl  < 

The  load  seems  lighter — Wagon 
and  team  wear  longer — You  make 
more  money,  and  have  more  time 
to  make  money,  when  wheels  are 
greased  with 

Mica  Axle  Grease 

— The  longest  wearing  and  most 
satisfactory  lubricant  in  the  world. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

Incorporated 


in  Horses, 
,  Sheep, 
Cattle, 
Hogs. 

DOSE— One  tablet  for  lamb  or  shoat;  two  for 
sheep  orTiogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Box  of  ISO  Tablets,  $1.50  Postpaid. 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


Make  Money  With  Fowls 

Beginners,  Broiler  Raisers,  Egg  Farmers, 
and  Experiment  Stations  Use  and  Rec¬ 
ommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Send  for  F  R  E  E  260-  Page  Book — “  H  o w  to 
Make  Money  with  Poultry  &  Incubators.” 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 

Kansas  Citj,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLELINQ  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


SQUAB 


BREEDING  HOMERS  £TBARCAI" PR1CES 


.  No. 1  Mated  Homers, 

in  large  or  small  lots:  birds  in  prime  working  con¬ 
dition;  write  us  for  prices.  Send  100  in  stamps  for 
our  book,  it  tells  how  to  raise  and  market  Squabs. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM  Morton,  Pa. 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


W"  A  cheap,  effective  dis- 

infectantand  remedy, 
win  powder  form  to  be 
'  dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
31bs.50c.  6H  lbs.  $1.00.  (f.o.b.  N.Y.  City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.. 
[  Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
tor  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Cataloguu  free. 
_ C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

VV. Plymouth  Rocks  and  XV.  Holland  Turkey  s. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Itox  158,  Houthiilil,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  KI,,™,,W* 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


B0NNI E  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Mated  pens  of  five  matureu  pullets 
and  one  line  bred  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pens  of  ten  selected  hens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers’ 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 

Females  and  brood  bitches.  NEL¬ 
SON  BKOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


10,000  FERRETS  from  selected  breeders.  Per- 
*  f«ct  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  4 8  p.  illus’d  book  and  price 
list  free.  y.  KA1IX8W0KTH,  lllddletonn,  Ohio- 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  ou 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OSCOODSCALES 

All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Piticss;  Steel 
and  Cement  Construction.  Guaran¬ 
teed  accurate,  reliable  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale 

_  on  trial.  F re©  catalogue. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  157  Centrul  St.,  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 


HUSTT HAVENS 


Two  Profit  Earners  for  Poultr/men 


Only  Healthy  fowls  Pay;  Sick  fowls  mean  Loss. 

RUST’S  Havens  Climax  Powder 
cures  sick  fowls  and  keeps  well  fowls  healthy.  The  only 
reliable  cure  for  chicken-cholera,  turkey-cholera,  gapes 
etc.  Five  sizes,  25c.  50c,  $1.00  etc.  at  dealers. 

RUST’S  Lice-Killing  Powder 
destroys  and  keeps  away  vermin.  Does  not  affect  eggs 
Prices:  5  oz.  box  10c:  16  oz.  box  25c;  48  oz.  box  50c;  112  oz. 
box  $1.00  at  dealers.  Booklet  and  egg-record  free.  Win. 
Rust  <&  Sons,  Est.  1854.  Dept.  P, New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


VIST’S 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 
w 

We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm, 


5* 

of  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

6,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 


LEE  T.  HALLOCK. 


Sknd  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Proprietor,  ... 


IONA,  New  Jersey 
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Live  StockandDairy 


SELF  FEEDERS  FOR  SHEEP  FEEDING. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  that  sheep- 
orchard  man,  J.  S.  Woodward,  about  feeding 
sheen  bran  in  the  orchard.  The  orchard  is 
so  far  from  the  buildings  it  is  impossible  to 
feed  every  day.  Would  it  be  safe  to  put  a 
self-feeder  in  the  orchard  and  fill  it  once  or 
twice  a  week?  c.  H.  T. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T  can  see  only  one  objection  to  the  plan 
of  using  self-feeders  with  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  bran,  that  of  cost,  as  the  sheep 
would  eat  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  health.  The  in¬ 
quirer  needs  not  fear  that  they  would  eat 
enough  to  do  them  any  injury,  as  bran 
is  a  safe  food  and  entirely  harmless. 
From  the  fact  that  the  benefit  derived  by 
the  orchard  frdm  the  fertilizing  effects  of 
the  bran  would  be  nearly  if  not  quite 
equal  to  cost  of  bran,  he  would  be  quite 
justified  in  trying  this  plan.  Of  course, 
he  must  understand  that  the  self-feeders 
must  be  under  cover  or  in  some  way  pro¬ 
tected,  so  bran  should  be  kept  dry,  for  if 
once  wet  the  sheep  would  not  eat  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  it.  Further,  the  sheep  must  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  clean,  fresh  water 
always  accessible  and  should  be  salted 
once  a  week,  unless,  what  would  be  bet¬ 
ter,  a  box  of  salt  was  placed  under  cover 
where  they  could  eat  at  will.  Few  people 
realize  the  value  of  bran  when  used  about 
apple  trees.  We  once  had  a  quantity  of 
bran  get  wet  and  spoil  as  food.  We 
threw  this  out  and  applied  it  in  the  apple 
orchard  and  for  years  the  trees  to  which 
it  was  applied  showed  its  good  effects, 
both  in  color  and  growth  and  also  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality  of  fruit.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  have  the  inquirer  put 
from  10  to  15  sheep  to  the  acre  in  this 
orchard,  adopt  his  self-feeder  as  outlined 
and  watch  and  report  the  result.  I  would 
suggest  the  desirability  of  changing  the 
self-feeders  about  the  orchard  so  as  to 
have  the  benefits  all  over.  lie  would  not 
see  the  best  results  to  the  orchards  at 
once,  but  within  two  years  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  he  will  thank  me  for  recommending 
this  plan.  This  plan  is  especially  desira¬ 
ble  for  rough,  rocky  hillsides  where  cul¬ 
tivation  cannot  be  practiced. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

SKIN  ERUPTION  IN  COW. 

I  brod  a  valuable  cow  to  a  purebred  Dur¬ 
ham  bull.  At  about  five  or  six  months  she 
aborted,  but  was  not  sick ;  she  gave  good 
milk  all  the  time.  A  while  after  that  the 
bull  was  taken  sick  and  in  spite  of  veter¬ 
inarian's  treatment  he  died.  Since  last 
Summer  my  cow  has  been  troubled  with  an 
eruption  on  the  back  of  her  udder,  breaking 
out  in  little  watery,  scabby  sores.  Iler  legs 
swell  and  down  on  her  fetlock  sores  appear. 
She  walks  stiff.  It  seems  only  to  bother 
her  in  warm  weather.  She  eats  pretty  well, 
looks  well,  chews  her  cud  naturally.  She 
gives  a  good  mess  of  milk  only  lately  I  think 
she  shrinks  some.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it 
is,  or  suggest  a  remedy?  The  bull  was  af¬ 
fected  something  similar  to  my  cow ;  do  you 
think  she  could  have  contracted  any  disease 
from  him?  C.  H. 

Michigan. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  cow’s  skin  eruption  and 
the  sickness  which  led  to  the  death  of  the 
bull.  It  is  likely  that  she  has  “cow  pox” 
in  which  case  the  pimples  appearing  upon 
udder  and  elsewhere  will  have  depressed 
centers  with  fluid  contents  contained  in 
several  different  receptacles,  so  that  more 
than  one  puncture  is  needed  to  liberate 
tbe  fluid.  After  rupture  of  the  vesicles 
sores  form  and  are  covered  with  crusts, 
which  come  off  when  the  hands  touch 
the  parts  at  milking  time.  All  the  treat¬ 
ment  necessary  is  to  wash  the  affected  ud¬ 
der  twice  daily  with  a  solution  of  half  an 
ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  one 
ounce  of  glycerine  in  a  pint  of  water,  and 
then  paint  each  sore  with  glycerite  of 
tannin.  In  tardy  cases  give  the  cow  in¬ 
ternally  half  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  night  and  morning  in  feed  or  drink¬ 
ing  water.  It  is  as  likely  that  the  trouble 


is  “erythema”  (inflammation  of  the  skin) 
of  an  eczematous  nature,  for  such  trou¬ 
bles  are  common  in  Summer  time,  and 
usually  disappear  in  the  Winter.  Treat 
by  scrubbing  parts  clean  and  then  wetting 
daily  with  a  lotion  composed  of  two  ounces 
of  Goulard’s  extract  and  an  ounce  of 
glycerine  in  water  to  make  one  pint.  Or 
use  a  mixture  of  two  drams  of  ichthyol 
and  one  ounce  of  glycerine  in  a  pint  of 
water.  Internally  give  the  cow  half  an 
ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  night  and 
morning.  A.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 

MAMMITIS. 

I  have  a  valuable  cow  which  has  con¬ 
tracted  udder  trouble  in  one  quarter.  There 
Is  more  or  less  swelling :  when  the  weather 
is  warm  it  is  worse.  The  milk  is  always  more 
or  less  bloody  and  at  times  gavgety.  Only 
about  one  quart  of  milk  a  day  or  even  less. 
I  was  told  to  use  hot  water  but  this  aggra¬ 
vated  the  trouble.  1  use  cold  water  and  lard 
or  castor  oil.  Is  it  possible  to  bring  about 
a  complete  restoration?  Other  cows  in  herd 
on  same  feed  but  no  similar  trouble  in  them 

Pennsylvania.  J.  a.  b. 

Inflammation  of  the  quarter  of  udder 
(mammitis)  explains  the  condition  present 
and  there  is  no  chance  that  the  quarter 
can  be  saved.  As  such  conditions  of  the 
udder  sometimes  arc  due  to  tuberculosis 
it  always  is  well  to  have  the  animal  tested 
with  tuberculin,  which  will  determine 
within  48  hours  whether  or  not  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  present.  If  she  proves  to  be  free 
from  the  disease  we  would  proceed  to  dry 
off  the  affected  quarter  and  as  soon  as 
the  milk  flow  in  other  quarters  diminishes, 
so  that  she  cannot  be  used  profitably  for 
dairy  purposes  she  should  be  fed  off  for 
slaughter.  The  cause  of  the  inflammation, 
apart  from  tuberculosis,  may  be  one  of 
many,  including  bruise,  rupture  of  small 
blood  vessels,  retention  of  milk,  catching 
cold,  lying  upon  cold  cement  floor,  bruis¬ 
ing  between  thighs  when  walking,  change 
of  milkers,  entrance  of  germs  by  way  of 
teat.  The  last  mentioned  cause  is  most  to  be 
suspected  in  such  a  case  as  you  describe 
and  is  most  likely  to  ruin  the  quarter  as 
regards  its  milk-producing  function.  To 
dry  up  the  milk  flow  in  affected  quarter 
bathe  with  cold  water  twice  daily;  then 
foment  with  a  lotion  composed  of  two 
drams  each  of  powdered  alum  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  with  one  ounce  of  tincture 
of  arnica  in  water  to  make  one  pint.  This 
usually  will  stop  “bloody”  milk  and  is  all 
that  need  be  used  in  ordinary  cases,  but 
where  it  is  found  necessary  to  “dry  off” 
milk,  as  in  the  case  in  question,  each  treat¬ 
ment  should  at  once  be  followed  by  a 
thorough  rubbing  with  a  mixture  of  one 
dram  each  of  solid  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves  and  gum  camphor  in  one  ounce  of 
lard.  Often  the  latter  ointment  proves 
sufficient  for  drying  off  if  a  little  milk  is 
left  in  the  udder  at  each  milking  and  the 
cow  is  fed  sparingly. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

CHARCOAL  FOR  POULTRY. 

I  am  interested  in  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  article  on 
page  518  and  would  like  to  ask  about  tbe 
charcoal.  Where  does  he  get  it,  and  does  he 
pulverize  it?  If  so,  has  he  a  machine  for  do¬ 
ing  it,  and  could  the  mixture  he  speaks  of  be 
used  as  a  dry  mash,  to  be  kept  before  the 
fowls  all  the  time?  I  am  anxious  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  work  of  caring  for  the  fowls  if  prac¬ 
ticable.  K.  s.  B. 

Torrington,  Conn. 

I  get  charcoal  from  the  C.  B.  Charcoal 
Co.,  Bridgewater,  Mass.  The  cost  is  $1 
per  barrel  and  it  comes  in  two  grades — 
one  ground  fine  for  mixing  in  wet  mash 
for  chicks  or  fowls  and  “granulated”  to 
keep  in  hoppers  for  adult  fowls.  There 
is  no  objection  to  using  it  in  a  dry  mash. 
It  is  a  good  corrective  of  looseness  of  the 
bowels.  Sometimes  the  droppings  will  be¬ 
come  solid  or  lose  their  semi-liquid  form 
within  three  or  four  hours  from  the  time 
it  is  fed.  Increasing  the  amount  of  beef 
scraps  or  meat  meal  in  the  feed  will  fre¬ 
quently  cause  looseness  of  the  bowels  and 
feeding  charcoal  is  the  easiest  way  to 
overcome  it.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


ALMOST  A  SOLID  SCAB 

Had  Skin  Disease  Six  Years— Old 

Doctor  Suggested  Cuticura — Cured 

in  Two  Months  and  Now  Skin 

Smooth  As  a  Baby’s 

“I  have  a  cousin  in  Rockingham  Co. 
who  once  had  a  skin  disease  from  her 
birth  until  she  was  six  years  of  age. 
Her  father  had  spent  a  fortune  on  her 
to  get  her  cured  and  none  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  did  her  good.  Old  Dr.  G — • — 
suggested  that  he  try  the  Cuticura  Rem¬ 
edies,  which  he  did.  When  he  commenced 
to  use  it  the  child  was  almost  in  a  solid 
scab.  He  had  used  it  about  two  months 
and  I  could  hardly  believe  she  was  the 
same  child.  Her  skin  was  as  soft  as  a 
baby’s,  without  a  scar  on  it.  I  have  not 
seen  her  in  seventeen  years,  but  I  have 
heard  from  her,  and  the  last  time  I  heard 
from  her  she  was  well.  I  hope  this  may 
be  of  some  service  to  you  in  the  future. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Ingle,  Burlington,  N.  C., 
June  16,  1905.” 


r/uA/  ^wr  .*»  * 

'■’^-:-  kILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 

“  when  our  patent  sprayer  is 
■used.  Keeps  nil  Insect 

I  tests  off  cows  In  pnstiire 
on^er  than  any  imitation. 

I  Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
P harmless,  cures  all  sores, 
gllnlf  cent’s  worth  saves# 
'Quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  $1.00  for 
Improved  3-tubc  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo- Fly  to  protect 
200  cows.  Name  express  office.  #1.00  returned  If 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet. 

Hhoo-Fly  Mf|t.Co.,10l8Fairmount  Ave.,Philada.,  Pa. 

MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  tit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 

THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER,  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 

FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  suc¬ 
cess!  ul  method  known  :  recommended  by 
United  States  Agricultural  Department :  cures 

97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Also  a  full 
line  of  cattle  instruments.  Catalog  free. 

Gko.  P.  Pilling  A  Son,  2233  Arch  St.  Phila.^Pa 

C  H  P  H  I  D  F  <2.  the  new  york 

U  II  C,Uim\LCi.  FARMERS'  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific:  strong  fine  boned:  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department,  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-, Pa. 

200  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 
The  right  kind  at 
right  prices. 

It.  1$.  HARRISON,  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey. 

CHOICE  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

June  farrow.  Two  very  fine  boar  pigs.  All  stock 
Registered.  B.  H.  STEVENS,  New  Britain,  Pa. 


JERSEY  REDS 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  li.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Groat  Lord  Premier.  We  are  offering 
some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

I  have  several  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
Calves  for  sale,  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
Sir  Segis  Inka  Posch,  No.  38,504,  which  was  bred  by 
H.  A.  Moyer,  of  Syracuse.  This  sire  is  backed  by 
some  of  the  largest  official  records  in  the  country. 
These  calves  are  offered  at  FARMERS’  PRICES 
and  aro  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular.  Will 
be  shipped  on  approval  if  desired.  Full  description, 
pedigree,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  request. 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Greatest  offering  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  ever  made. 

Three  hundred  head  in  June,  Special  Sale.  Cut 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Copy  of  letter  from 
Dr.  S.  A.  Robinson,  Covesville,  Va.:  “Your  cow 
Anzaletta  Paulino  Paul  Second,  now  has  a  record  of 
ninety-two  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day  and  twenty-four 
and  one  quarter  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.’’  Send 
for  other  testimonials,  photographs,  Second  Bargain 
Counter,  Freo.  Address  HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 
Department  I),  Cortland,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  Bull  Galf 

BORN,  MARCH  2,  1907. 

Sire:— King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Dam: — Pietertje  Mink  Lady  De  Kol,  a  fine 
well  bred  cow  with  an  official  record  of  17.26  lb. 
butter  in  seven  days. 

Price,  $75.00.  Write  now. 

175  head  in  the  herd.  Females  singly  or  in  car  lots. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona,  N.  A'. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OP 

UOLSTEIN-ERIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec,’y,-IIrattIeboro,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements -for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Hoifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive  prices 
in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importation. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

VV .  1’.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 

DUTCH  BELTED  BULL  CALF. 

Dropped  Mar.  30,  1907,  by  Byblis,  No.  1023.  Sired 
by  Bloomfield,  No.  474.  Price  $75.  Address 

G.  G.  GIIIIIS,  Vail.  New  Jersey. 

rnn  CAI  C  — Czar's  Rissa's  Czar  No.  76,208 
rUn  vALk  A.  J.  C.  C.  Dropped  Nov.  7,  1906. 

‘  Fi 


The  best  bull  ever  bred  at  Laurel  Farm.  Price  $100. 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

li.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Regist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
1  and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
iCollie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
.Poultry.  Come  see  my 
fstock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  of  K.ureka  130891  fOI-  New  Catalogue. 

BDWAKI)  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

For  Sale.— DUROC  JERSEY  REDS. 

Sows  bred  for  September  and  October  farrow.  Nice 
Spring  Pigs.  Choice  Collie  Dogs. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  Si  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

KALORAMA  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Wo  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  tho  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm.  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 

Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires&G.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,Oochranville,Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


TAMWORTH  SWINEtSKST 


size,  prolific 
,  grand  stick¬ 
lers  and  economic  feeders;  booklet  free.  Address 
WARREN  MORTON,  Russellville,  Ky. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  au  order 


ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  E.  H.  knapp  &  son,  ■  fabius,  n.  y. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague’’  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dadryman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


1907. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


POLL  EVIL 

Is  there  any  cure  for  poll  evil  in  horses? 
My  veterinary  surgeon  says  it  is  incurable, 
but  I  thought  some  of  the  numerous  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  your  paper  might  know  of  some  cure 
for  it.  A.  M. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

While  poll  evil  certainly  is  a  most  for¬ 
midable  disease  affecting  the  tissues  of  the 
top  of  the  neck  just  back  of  the  ears  it 
is  curable  in  very  many  instances.  The 
case  in  question  may  be  incurable  by  rea¬ 
son  of  disease  of  the  bones  (caries)  of 
the  part  or  deep-seated  sinuses  that  have 
been  over-cauterized  or  that  cannot  safely 
be  laid  open.  At  the  outset  poll  evil,  which 
is  due  to  bruising  from  striking  the  poll 
upon  a  low  ceiling,  beam  or  door  lintel, 
or  by  a  blow  delivered  by  some  rough  at¬ 
tendant,  may  sometimes  be  aborted  by 
keeping  cold,  wet  compresses  continuously 
upon  the  part  and  then  applying 
tincture  of  iodine  or  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  after  the  inflammation  subsides  but 
the  enlargement  remains.  Persistent  blis¬ 
tering  with  cerate  of  cantharides  also 
gives  good  results.  In  cases  where  the 
''art  softens  from  presence  of  pus  an  oper¬ 
ation  becomes  necessary  and  by  prefer¬ 
ence  should  be  performed  by  a  graduate 
veterinarian,  as  indiscriminate  cutting  is 
dangerous  at  this  part  where  important 
blood  vessels  and  other  organs  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  easily  injured.  After  removing 
the  hair  and  washing  the  parts  with  a  two 
per  cent  solution  of  some  effective  disin¬ 
fectant  the  operation  consists  in  laying 
open  each  pocket  and  sinus  (pipe)  for  per¬ 
fect  drainage  of  its  contents.  Instead  of 
making  free  incisions  the  surgeon  may 
have  to  open  through  skin  alone  and  then 
break  down  the  tissues  with  blunt  instru¬ 
ments  until  the  pus  chambers  are  reached. 
When  drainage  has  been  insured  and  all 
diseased  tissue  removed  treatment  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  once  daily  swabbing  the  parts 
clean  with  antiseptic  cotton  on  a  probe 
and  then  using  full  strength  tincture  of 
iodine  with  which  to  inject  the  sinuses  and 
swab  the  wounds.  There  are  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  treating  the  trouble,  but  the 
one  just  described  is  known  to  be  quite 
effective  and  is  much  safer  than  the  com 
mon  plan  of  injecting  corrosive  sublimate, 
terchloride  of  antimony  and  like  caustics. 
As  soon  as  good  results  are  seen  to  fol¬ 
low  the  daily  use  of  iodine  tincture  the 
enlargement  should  be  thoroughly  blis¬ 
tered  by  rubbing  in  for  fifteen  minutes  a 
mixture  of  two  drams  of  powdered  can¬ 
tharides  and  one  dram  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  in  two  ounces  of  lard.  Tie  the 
horse  so  he  cannot  rub  part;  wash  the 
blister  off  in  three  days;  then  apply  lard 
daily  for  a  week  and  repeat  the  blister 
every  three  or  four  weeks.  The  swabbing 
treatment  is  to  be  continued  in  addition 
to  the  blistering  until  the  “poll  evil”  is 
completely  cured,  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


BEWARE  OF  GASOLINE  HEATERS! 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  495,  I 
notice  a  little  squib  about  using  gasoline 
in  the  operation  of  incubators.  If  any 
person  desires  to  commit  suicide  by  any 
specified  method  I  have  found  it  best  not 
to  enter  other  than  the  mildest  protest, 
simply  because  my  motive  might  be  mis¬ 
understood.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  for  any 
person  bent  on  shuffling  out  of  existence  to 
include  innocent  bystanders.  Last  year 
a  party  not  far  from  here  “discovered” 
the  value  of  gasoline  as  an  incubator 
warmer,  and  for  a  time  was  jubilant.  But 
one  day,  without  any  more  warning  than 
a  gun  usually  gives,  the  apparatus  ex¬ 
ploded  just  as  his  little  girl  happened  to 
be  near  it  playing  on  the  floor.  The  poor 
little  thing  was  buried  the  next  day. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  lamp  of  a  high- 
class  incubator  I  had  in  my  hatching 
house  exploded,  though  it  was  filled  with 
the  finest  kerosene  I  could  buy.  We  got 
the  fire  out  before  my  entire  outfit  was 
consumed.  The  following  year  our  min¬ 
ister  was  not  quite  so  fortunate.  The 
lamp  in  his  $15  brooder  exploded  and  his 
chickens  and  entire  “plant”  was  burned. 
1  hese,  and  several  other  accidents  of'  a 
similar  nature  quite  satisfied  me  that  the 
insurance  companies  are  right  in  classing 


incubators  as  dangerous.  I  have  hatchec 
and  raised  a  good  many  thousands  o 
chickens  by  the  safer  methods,  and  made 
considerable  money  at  the  business,  but 
that  is  a  private  matter.  In  my  26  years 
experience  raising  poultry  I  have  learnec 
qu.ite  a  number  of  things,  and  one  of  them 
is  that  if  any  person  gets  an  idea  that  any 
certain  method  is  the  best  of  all  it  is  a 
waste  of  breath  to  try  to  prevent  him  or 
her  from  investing  good  cash  and  time  in 
it.  It  is  best  to  let  them  give  it  a  trial 
even  if  it  is  dangerous,  provided,  of 
course,  they  can  do  so  without  risk  to  the 
life,  limb  or  property  of  persons  other 
than  themselves.  I  think  there  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  on  earth  that  has  so  much  pipe- 
dreaming  connected  with  it  as  poultry 
raising;  no  business  pictured  so  beauti- 
f ull v  and  practised  so  badly;  no  business 
in  which  fancy  is  so  rampant  and  fact  so 
quiet. 

Beware  of  gasoline  heaters ! 

Illinois.  _ FRED  GRUNDY. 

BEDBUGS  IN  A  HENHOUSE. 

A.  J.  K.,  Hamburg,  III. — Has  anyone  ever 
reported  bedbugs  in  henhouses?  What  shall 
I  do,  is  there  any  remedy  or  shall  1  have  to 
abandon  the  house?  I  have  had  hens  to  givo 
up  eggs  almost  ready  to  hatch. 

Ans.— While  it  is  true  that  the  human 
bedbug  may  attack  fowls,  probably  the 
bedbug  found  by  the  correspondent  in  his 
henhouse  is  the  species  which  commonly 
infests  the  chicken,  and  which  is  different 
from  the  human  being.  The  henhouse 
bedbug  will  feed  upon  man  and  mice 
if  necessary.  It  would  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  job  to  eradicate  the  chicken  bed¬ 
bug  from  the  ordinary  henhouse  by  the 
usual  methods  employed  in  controlling  the 
human  bedbug  in  dwelling  houses.  I 
think  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  in  a 
henhouse  would  be  to  fumigate  it  thor- 
oughly  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  as 
nursery  stock  is  fumigated  for  the  San 
Jose  scale.  The  henhouse  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  closed  very  tightly,  and  the 
poisonous  gas  generated  by  using  the  cy¬ 
anide  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  ounces 
per  100  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  hen¬ 
house.  1  his  is  about  twice  as  strong  as 
is  used  on  nursery  stock.  Measure  the 
contents  of  the  henhouse,  weigh  out  the 
cyanide  and  get  1  />  times  as  much  com¬ 
mercial  sulphuric  acid  as  it  will  take  of 
cyanide;  then  pour  about  two  ounces  of 
water  to  each  one  ounce  of  acid  into  a 
stone  jar  or  crock,  and  drop  the  cyanide 
enclosed  in  a  paper  bag  into  the  acid  so¬ 
lution.  If  the  house  is  large  and  long 
two  or  three  more  jars  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  the  poison  equally  distributed. 
Drop  the  bag  of  cyanide  into  the  farthest 
jar  and  quickly  pass  along,  dropping  the 
other  bags  as  you  go  towards  the  door, 
or  it  could  be  arranged  to  drop  the  bags 
with  a  cord  and  hook  arrangement,  hang¬ 
ing  the  bags  over  each  jar  and  dropping 
them  in  all  at  once.  Of  course  the  fumiga¬ 
tion  should  be  done  only  when  the  fowls 
are  out  of  the  house,  and  this  could  be 
effected  at  any  time  during  the  day,  as 
the  bedbugs  are  on  the  fowls  mostly  at 
night,  and  are  hidden  during  the  day  in 
cracks  and  crannies  of  the  house. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

A  SMOKY  INCUBATOR. 

I  have  been  reading  about  the  trouble  the 
Hope  Farm  man  and  several  others  have  been 
having  with  smoky  incubator  lamps.  Seven 
or  eight  years  ago  we  bought  an  incubator 
for  half  price.  It  smoked  so  badly  the 
farmer  who  sold  it  to  us  was  very  much  dis¬ 
gusted.  We  took  It  home  and  in  the 
Spring  started  it.  After ’a  few  days  it  went 
to  smoking  again,  and  twice  it  filled  our 
cellar  full.  We  cleaned  out  the  flues,  and 
while  examining  the  burner  we  found  that 
the  sleeve  that  covers  the  wick  tube  was  not 

cut  true,  so  that  it  would  reverse,  and  unless 
it  was  put  on  a  certain  way  the  flame  would 
strike  against  the  side  of  It.  and  as  a  result 
the  flame  would  not  burn  true;  the  burner 
would  become  hot,  and  the  oil  would  draw 
up  too  freely  and  smoke,  with  danger  of  fire, 

I  would  suggest  a  careful  examination  of  this 
sleeve.  See  that  the  flame  does  not  strike 
against  the  side  of  it,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  the  principal  cause  of  your  smokv  lamps. 

I  have  a  small  piece  of  V-shaped  iron  three 
Inches  long,  and  after  trimming  and  adjust- 
ing  the  flame  I  slip  this  under  the  thumb- 
nut  that  raises  or  lowers  the  wick.  For  live 
or  six  seasons  I  have  used  this  incubator, 
taking  off  from  four  to  five  hatches  each  sea¬ 
son,  and  without  a  smoky  lamp. 

Rowley,  Mass.  w.  t.  w- 
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Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  live  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Xul>ular  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  cow.The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  it’s  high  time  you 


did.  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  price 
Of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there’s 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu¬ 
bular  and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  milk  ;save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don’t  buy  some  cheap  rattle¬ 
trap  thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won’t  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work,skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction:  easily 
understood.  That’s  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar- 

f>les  Tubular.  Don’t  you  want  our 
ittlebook  “business  Dairymen,”  and 
our  Catalog  A.  153 both  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


REID’S 


Hand 

Separators 


Lightest  running;  closest  skimmers. 
Easiest  to  care  for.  Guaranteed  to 
do  just  what  is  claimed  or  money 
refunded.  80  day.’  free  trial.  If  denired. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  of 
Reid  Hand  Separators  and  price  list 
of  Dairy  Supplies. 

A.  II.  REID  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPAVIN  CURt 

cures  these 


“  SAVE-THE-HORSE  ” 

Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoo  Boll,  injured  Tendons ^ 
and  nil  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
guarantee  or  contract.  Sena  _ _ ^  ^ 

for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spavui.  Rinobohe.Cuss  Thowow* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  — —  — — 

On  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


oi  na: 
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SILOS 

Harder  Silos  make  dairying  profit¬ 
able.  Used  by  U.  S.  Government. 
Recommended  by  the  best  dairymen 
everywhere.  Continuous  opening 
front  with  air-tight  doors.  Cypress, 
White  Pine,  White  Hemlock.  Also 
Silo  Filling  Machinery,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers, 
Threshers.  Send  for  catalogs. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.. 
Box  11,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


“FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

77i 


Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

•ns""'  "Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide’^  S!S 

EDWARD  K.  TAVI.OR,  Fenn  Van,  N.  V. 


250,000,000 , 

Sheep  Every  Year, 
Dipped  la 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 
Send  81.75  for  82.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  ChlcagB. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
'YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 


S3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  46I  fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do.* 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint,  spavin,  wind  puff  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  It — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  $1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 
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GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


SILO 


r#  vvsr 


v 


A 
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And  all  the  stock  on  the  farm  is  kept  health¬ 
ier,  fatter  and  happier.  Cows  yield  25  per 
cent  more  milk  if  fed  on  Green  Mountain 
iSilage.  Rich,  fresh  and  juicy  and  costs  only 
about  half  as  much  as  other  feed. 

The  Green  Mountain  is  superior  to  all 
other  Silos — superior  in  design,  material, 
construction,  operation  and  durability — and 
is  in  use  on  the  finest  dairy  farms  in  the 
country. 

Special  discount  if  you  buy  early. 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  our  New 
Free  Catalogue.  Write  for  it  now. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory . 

Note — We  are  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  for  Dairy  and  Creamery ;  also 
Gasolene  Engines,  Pleasure  Boats,  etc.,  etc. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


“Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.”  “Yes, 
and  it  grows  best  by  the  grafting  process.” 
— Baltimore  American. 

“Doctors  never  bleed  people  now,  do 
they?”  “Great  Scott,  man!  did  you  never 
have  one  of  them  send  you  a  bill?” — Bal¬ 
timore  American. 

Her  Husband  (during  the  spat) : 
“Don’t  you  think  for  a  minute  that  you 
can  impose  on  me.  There  are  no  fools  in 
our  family.”  His  Wife:  “Why,  John 
you  forget  yurself  !”■ — Chicago  News. 

An  English  tourist  traveling  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  far  away  from  any¬ 
where,  exclaimed  to  one  of  the  natives: 
“Why,  what  do  you  do;  when  any  of  you 
are  ill?  You  can  never  get  a  doctor.” 
“Nae,  sir,”  replied  Sandy.  “We’ve  just  to 
to  dee  a  natural  death.” — Argonaut. 

“Johnny,  where  have  you  been?  Your 
hair  is  suspiciously  wet.  School  was  out 
two  hours  ago.”  “I  fell  in  the  creek.” 
“But  your  clothes  are  not  wet.”  “Well, 
you  see,  mamma,  while  I  was  standin  on 
the  bridge  I  thought  maybe  I’d  fall  in,  so 
I  took  off  my  clothes,  an’  I  did.” — Life. 

“Do  you  give  gas  here?”  asked  a  wild¬ 
looking  man  who  rushed  into  a  dentist’s. 
“We  do,”  replied  the  dentist.  “Does  it 
put  a  fellow  to  sleep?”  “It  does.”  “Sound 
asleep,  so  you  can’t  wake  him  up?” 
“Yes.”  “You  could  break  his  jaw  or 
black  his  eye  and  he  wouldn’t  feel  it?” 
“He  would  know  nothing  about  it.”  “How 
long  does  he  sleep?”  "The  physical  in¬ 
sensibility  produced  by  inhaling  the  gas 
lasts  a  minute,  or  probably  a  little  less.” 
“I  expect  that’s  long  enough.  Got  it  all 
ready  for  a  fellow  to  take?”  “Yes.  lake 
a  seat  in  this  chair  and  show  me  your 
tooth.”  “Tooth  nothing!”  said  the  ex¬ 
cited  caller,  beginning  rapidly  to  remove 
his  coat  and  vest.  “I  want  you  to  pull  a 
porous  plaster  off  my  back.” — Credit  Lost. 

When  j’ou  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Orange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  rae.t  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BIG  MONEY  TO  LADIES 

or  young  folks;  in  getting  up  club  orders  for  our 
celebrated  Teas,  Coffees,  Halting  Powder,  Ex- 
i  racts  and  Spices.  Handsome  Premiums  if  you 
prefer.  For  full  particulars  and  price  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
11—33  Vesey  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y, 


METAL  ROOFING 

8traight  to  you  at  real  factory  prices.  Pot  on 
tho  kind  of  roof  that  wears.  Ours  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  If  it  isn’t  the  best  you  can  buy  anywhere 
don’t  pay  for  iL  Genuine  Charcoal  Iron.  Double 
refined  Puddled  Iron  and  8teel.  If  interested 
write  for  freo  metal  goods  catalogue.  R31 

The  United  Factories  Co.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modern  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con- 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features. 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 
Carriers.  Silos,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers,  Threshers,  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

m  /■* — . .ii.  t 

y  ^  inn  unne  ~ 


XL  NO  MORE 
~  USEFOjLj 


^-5=aX*  SEND  FOR  -c 
CIRCULARS  TOTHE^I 

^CUTAWAY  =g 
HARROW  COo 

HIGGANUM  C0f.N.< 
u.  S.  a. 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14*2  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


Clark’s  Reversible  Hush  and  Bog  Plow, 
a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will 
plow  a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves  1,600  tons 
of  earth,  cuts  30  acre®  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

38  Main  St.,  UiggamuB,  Conn. 


Kuny  "p  the  Corn 


*•»  it; 

Your  chief  be  to, 

-  e*  «-*d  machine 
'  V  n'j  have  an 


get  the  corj 
fast  enough 


G  s  ?me  _ 

Engine  and  Papec  Pneumatic  Cutter 

The  blower  cutter  that  requires  the  least  power,  and  the  engine  that  gives  the  most— an 

ideal  ensilage  outfit.  The  cutter  is  of  most  modern  type, 
runs  fast  and  easily,  and  will  elevate  ensilage  to  highest  silo. 
The  Abenaque  is  not  only  good  for  your  ensilage  cutter,  but 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  wider  range  of  work,  and  to  give  you  less 
trouble  than  any  other  gasoline  engine  made.  Mounted  or  unmount- 
„  ,4  .  ed ;  you  can  set  it  down  anywhere,  in  any  position,  and 

\S'i  ]I  it  Is  ready  for  business. 

P-’ft cl  AVStilftSlL  We  sell  engine  and  blower  separately  or  as  an  outfit. 


VBCK.Qut' . 


Don’t  fail  to  send  for  catalogue  O. 


I  Abenaque  Machine  Works,  Sffi",Tn 

If  you  have  wood  to  saw  get  pricea  on  our  sawing 
outfits. 


OLDS 

ENGINES 

"best  by  every  test" 

u.s. gov't  report. 


This  engine  is  ready  to  run 
when  you  get  it,  fill  it  with 
turn  the  wheel — that’s  all. 

Write  us  to  tell  you  about  our 
liberal  proposition  that  will  save 
you  money. 

We  guarantee  every  Olds  En¬ 
gine  to  run  properly.  You  take 
no  risk  in  buying  it.  There  is 
an  agent  near  by  to  see  that 
everything  is  all  right. 

Send  for  catalog  showing  3  to 
50  h.  p.  engines  and  get  our 
interesting  offer. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  23  Washington  St. 

Main  Office— 908  Seager  St.,  I.alising,  Mich.  Boston— 69-75  Washington  St.,  N.  Philadelphia— 1816  Market  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.— 1226  Kleveuth  St.  Minneapolis— 313  So.  Front  St.  Omaha— 1018  Farnnm  St. 


3  to  8  h.  p.  Hopper  Jacket  Engine  on  Skids. 

gasoline,  throw  on  the  switch, 

No  pipe  to  connect,  nothing 
to  set  up,  no  foundation  to 
make,  no  experience  required. 

It  is  the  most  practical  en¬ 
gine  for  the  farmer,  because  it 
is  always  ready,  compact,  ad-  . 
justed  and  can  be  moved  any¬ 
where.  ' 

The  price  is  right — the  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  standard  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,  who  use  it. 


Big  interest  on  gour  investment. 


A  Farmer  who  knew  said  that  if  a  man  did 
not  have  the  money  to  buy  a  manure 
spreader,  he  could  afford  to  borrow  it, 
pay  50  per  cent  interest,  and  still  make 
money. 

This  shows  how  extremely  profitable  the 
use  of  a  manure  spreader  is. 

It  will  make  more  than  50  per  cent  per  year 
on  the  investment. 

It  increases  the  fertilizing  value  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  the  only  fertilizer  produced  on 
the  farm,  fully  100  per  cent,  and  when  you 
remember  that  this  barnyard  manure  is 
worth  about  $2.00  per  ton,  you  know  how 
much  money  a  spreader  makes  for  you  on 
every  ton  of  manure  hauled  into  the  field. 

Of  course,  you  must  be  sure  and  buy  a  good 
spreader.  We  mean  a  strong,  dependable, 
practical  machine — one  that  you  can  load  up 
day  after  day  and  drive  into  the  field  with 

absolute  certainty  that  it  will  spread  as  many 

loads  per  acre  as  you  desire. 

The  I.  H.  C  spreaders,  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf,  will  do  this.  They  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  spread  any  number  from  3  to  30  loads 
per  acre.  The  principal  point  of  difference 
is  in  the  apron.  The  Corn  King  is  a  return 
apron  machine  and  the  Cloverleaf  an  endless 
apron  machine.  Both  spreaders  are  replete 
with  valuable  features,  not  found  on  other 
spreaders, 

For  instance,  the  single  lever  on  the  I.  H.  C. 
allows  the  driver  to  make  every  adjustment 


change  the  rate  of  feed,  return  the  apron, 
start  the  machine,  or  stop  it. 

Then  again  there  is  the  vibrating  rake,  a 
feature  not  found  on  any  other  spreader.  You 
know  that  when  first  starting  the  machine,  if 
not  properly  loaded,  the  manure  is  apt  to  pile 
up  against  the  cylinder  and  clog  it.  Perhaps 
great  chunks  will  be  thrown  out  until  the  load 
is  properly  fed.  The  vibrating  rake  on  the 
Cloverleaf  and  Corn  King  spreaders  prevents 
this  irregular  feeding.  It  levels  the  load 
before  it  reaches  the  cylinder  and  insures 
an  even  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  You  won’t  find  a  whole  lot  coming  out 
directly  over  the  center  and  none  at  all  at  the 
sides,  but  instead  an  even  distribution  the 
full  width  of  the  cylinder. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  features 
about  these  spreaders — both  wheels  are  drive 
wheels,  the  steel  wheels  cut  under  the  box, 
the  apron  never  binds  nor  buckles,  the  front 
axle  is  well  trussed,  the  frame  is  staunch  and 
absolutely  rigid. 

We  suggest  that  you  look  into  this  question 
of  a  profitable  manure  spreader  very  care¬ 
fully.  The  local  agent  in  your  town  will 
gladly  demonstrate  the  line  he  handles.  Or 
write  the  general  office  for  catalogues,  colored 
hangers,  or  other  information  desired. 

Send  for  copy  of  “Farm  Science"  or 
"Wasteful  Farm  Practices"  which  contain 
very  valuable  information  on  agricultural 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  you. 


International  Harvester  Company  ol  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


WIGHT’S 
Saw  Mills 


Let  Knight,  the  “Saw  Mill  v 

Man,"  send  you  his  bookfrea.l 
Tolls  all  about  bi*  an 4  little  aav  mill#,  I 
and  how  to  make  money  with  them.  [ 
Nino  Sizes — portable  and  sUtlotv*  | 
ary.  Advantages  and  economic®  | 
possessed  by  no  other  b. 

8end  for  the  book  to-day. 
The  KNIGHT  Mfg.  Co»9i 
1932  8.  Market  8t„ 
Canton,  0.  J 


THE  PAPEC 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
ello  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

%  If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  givingfull  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


ROSS  ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 

- — -  with  blower  are  guaranteed  to 

do  more  and  better  work  with 
the  same  amount  of  power 
.than  other  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  same 
, or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
rmanufacture 
different  sizes 
ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 
1  A  FAIR  TEST 
will  demonstr  ate  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  Ross  machines  over  all 
competitors. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalogue. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13,  Springfield.  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  In  the  World. 
Write  for  lines  Manure  Spreader  Catalogue. 


57  Years’ 
Experience 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 


BUZZARD 

I  with  wind  olevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed.  I 
letc.  Klcvates  to  any  height,  btrong. 

I  durable,  economical.  Fully  guarau- 
teed,  send  lor  new  illustrated  | 
iFr™-  catalogue  FREE 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  16,  1906 

The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


$60 


QILSON  MFG.  CO. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY ^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping.  Cream 
rs.  Churns.  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FREE  TRIAL 
_  Ask  for  catalog-all  size* 

144  Park  St.  Fort  Washington,  Wis. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  singl 
Less  to  Buy — Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon,  ! 

engine.  Ssm>  son  Catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  RUMP  COn  Mire.,  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago, 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
le  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Cost, 
t  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
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LOCUST  TIMBER  FOR  PROFIT. 

A  Forty-Year  Crop  That  Pays . 

“Locust  posts  will  last  forever,  ’cause  father  tried  it 
twice  and  he  knows.”  This  belief  of  the  small  boy  in 
the  ability  of  locust  timber  to  resist  decay  is  become 
almost  proverbial.  In  greenhouse  construction,  when 
supporting  timbers  are  exposed  to  conditions  most  fa¬ 
voring  fungus  growth,  locust  is  the  one  native  wood 
sought  for.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  after  careful 
testing,  reports  that  locust  is  the  best  timber  for  cross 
ties.  And  yet  to  many  farmers  the  popular  notion  is  i 
little  more  than  a  myth,  the  builder  and  the  railroad 
engineer  get  all  of  the  scanty  stock  of  locust  at  their 
own  prices  and  locust  posts  often  sell  at  public  sales  for 
no  more  than  chestnut.  A  neighbor  said  he  would  not 
use  locust  for  posts,  because  a  bar  post  he  had  set  last 
Spring  checked  and  split  and  he  regarded  the  tree  as 
the  worst  weed  on  the  place.  Any  very  hard  wood  if 
cut  in  the  sap  and  immediately  exposed  to  air  and  sun 
will  check  severely  in  rapid  drying  and  this  very  hard¬ 
ness  is  one  of  the  winning  qualities  of  the  wood; 
coupled  with  the  antiseptic,  rot-resisting  powers  of  the 
Catalpa,  it  possesses  a  hardness  of  fiber  superior  to 
that  of  the  best  White  oak,  as  proved  by  use  as  rail¬ 
road  ties  where  the  cutting  of  the  tie  under  the  rail 
is  the  greatest  difficulty.  When  to  these  two  qualities 
is  added  the  tendency  of  the  tree  to  form  a  tall,  slen¬ 
der  trunk,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  an  almost  ideal 
tree  for  poles,  posts  and  ties.  In  open  groves  and 
in  single  specimens  on  lawns  the  locust  grows  prac¬ 
tically  into  a  pole.  In  rich  land  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  a  narrow  strip  of  locust — closely  joining  a  40- 
vear-old  stand  of  “second  growth’”  chestnut,  oak,  tulip 
and  other  kinds — have  not  only  developed  tall,  straight 
trunks,  but  they  have  equaled  in  height  the  older  trees. 
When  cut  last  year  they  were  large  enough  for  small 
“wire  fence”  posts  at  80  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
following  table  presents  graphically  the  story  of  one 
of  these  trees,  one  that  was  carefully  selected  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  average  of  30  cut.  The  measurements 
were  taken  from  narrow  disks  cut,  the  first  from  the 
stump  (one  foot  high),  the  second  from  the  top  of  a 
seven-foot  post,  and  so  on  up.  In  the  “height”  column 
are  given  distances  from  the  ground  in  feet.  The  diam¬ 
eter  is  mean,  not  including  bark,  measured  in  inches; 
by  “age”  is  signified  the  number  of  rings  or  layers  of 
yearly  growth  found  in  each  disk.  The  last  column 
gives  in  inches  the  width  at  each  point  of  the  last  10 
years’  growth,  in  one-half  the  increase  in  diameter: 


Height. 

Diameter. 

Width  of  last 
Age.  10  rings  outside. 

1 

11.1 

41 

1.4 

8 

10. 

36 

1.4 

15 

9.4 

32 

.85 

22 

S.2 

32 

1.2 

29 

7.8 

28 

1. 

36 

*  7.6 

17 

.8 

43 

7. 

26 

1. 

50 

6.2 

23 

1.3 

57 

5.4 

20 

1.9 

64 

4.2 

16 

1.5 

ige  width 

of  last  10 

years'  growth. 

. .  .1.24  in. 

Average  yearly  increase  in  diameter . 25  in. 

In  40  years,  then,  these  trees  have  each  made  21.41 
cubic  feet  of  wood,  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of 
split  wood.  And  this  tree  during  its  last  five  years 
was  growing  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  of  its  volume 
per  year.  The  average  annual  increase  during  the  last 
10  years  is  over  six  per  cent,  indicating  that  the  locust 
at  40  years  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  period  of  probable 
growth.  As  cut  into  posts  these  21.4  cubic  feet  of 
locust  wood  sold  for  $3.60  net  (equal  stumpage  value), 
measured  for  ties  a  little  under  “standard”  specifica¬ 
tions  it  would  have  produced  three  ties  and  seven  posts, 
representing  a  stumpage ,  value  of  $3.32.  This  counts 
ties  at  75  cents  delivered  at  the  railroad,  10  cents  more 
than  was  obtainable  at  that  time.  These  figures,  typi¬ 
cal,  but  perhaps  a  little  above  the  average,  will  serve 
to  impress  the  value  side  of  Yellow  locust  culture. 


There  is  only  this  one  species  (Robinia  pseudacacia) 
worth  considering  in  the  East;  the  Clammy  locust  (R. 
viscosa)  is  a  smaller  and  rather  prettier  tree  and  the 
Rose  acacia  (R.  hispida)-~is  only  a  tall,  ornamental 
shrub.  There  is  a  western  species  (R.  Neo-Mexicana), 


A  BACKYARD  LOCUST  TREE.  Fig.  286. 

similar  to  ours.  But  there  are  several  horticultural 
forms  or  varieties  of  the  true  locust  that  should  be 
avoided  for  post  plantings.  Last  Winter  in  a  section 
of  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  I  found  the  roadside  locust 
a  decidedly  branching,  round-headed  type,  distinguish¬ 
able  at  a  distance  only  by  the  clinging  seed  pods.  I 
was  unable  to  trace  these  trees  to  their  source,  but  have 
no  doubt  that  they  came  from  a  stock  of  seed  secured 


FORTY-YEAR-OLD  LOCUSTS.  Fig.  287. 

from  some  of  the  dwarf  or  weeping  varieties,  for  in  the 
woodland  the  native  tree  was  true  to  the  type  already 
described.  The  Honey  locust  (Gleditschia  triacanthos) 
is  not  a  locust,  but  closely  related ;  its  needlelike  thorns 
make  it  an  effective  hedge  fence  and  as  a  post  tree  it  is 


inferior  to  the  locust,  except  in  its  immunity  from 
borers. 

There  is  just  one  great  drawback  to  locust  as  a 
wood-lot  tree,  just  one  limitation  to  the  statement  that 
it  is  easily  the  best  tree  for  a  man  to  plant  for  his  own 
profit.  If  in  your  neighborhood  the  Locust  borer  is  an 
active  agent  the  planting  of  locusts  can  result  only  in 
loss  of  money  and  a  great  strain  on  the  planter’s  vocab¬ 
ulary.  In  the  Landreth  planted  forest  in  tide-water 
Virginia  nearly  100,000  locusts  had  reached  a  height  of 
12  feet,  the  branches  were  interlaced  and  the  whole 
formed  a  densely  crowded  woods,  set  4x4  feet.  The 
borer  practically  destroyed  them,  it  seemed,  suddenly. 
On  a  farm  one  mile  from  the  grove  referred  to  early  in 
this  paper  some  locust  trees  by  the  lane  fence  have 
been  struggling  with  the  borers  at  least  since  the  present 
owner  was  a  little  boy.  The  sprouts  come  up  vigor¬ 
ously,  the  borers  work  away  until  the  weakened  stem 
breaks  off  and  then  the  process  is  repeated.  The 
statement  has  been  made  quite  recently  that  in  no  place 
is  the  locust  safely  free  from  the  ravages  of  this  insect, 
and  therefore  the  same  writer  predicts  the  locust  will 
never  become  a  factor  in  the  post  and  tie  timber  supply. 
The  harvest  I  have  already  referred  to  suggests  a  doubt 
as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  these  statements.  I  have 
visited  two  districts  in  which  are  many  locust  trees  in 
the  woods  and  along  ’the  roadsides  where  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  pest.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  ex¬ 
cept  in  these  few  immune  districts  it  is  useless  to  plant 
unless  some  method  of  control  is  devised. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  all  locust  trees  in 
three  districts,  one  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  one  in  Co¬ 
lumbiana  County,  Ohio,  the  other  in  Burlington  County, 
N.  J.,  in  order  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  “local”  variation  above  referred  to,  where  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  less  than  a  mile  separated  a  free 
from  an  infected  district.  The  only  hint  ^  found  in 
the  scanty  studies  available  of  the  insect  (Clytus 
pyctus)  was  that  the  velvet  black  yellow-banded  beetle 
feeds  on  the  flowers  of  the  goldenrod  (Solidago),  and 
m  my  study  this  goldenrod  proved  to  be  the  only  vari¬ 
able  factor.  Another  theory,  that  shade  discouraged 
the  borer,  seems  to  connect  directly  with  the  golden¬ 
rod  influence.  The  trees,  borer  free,  studied  in  detail 
previously,  have  been  growing  as  part  of  a  dense  wood, 
and  bordering  clean  truck  patch  and  lawn;  the  neigh¬ 
boring  patch,  borer  riddled,  grows  in  a  rough,  rock- 
and-rail  fence  line  always  beautiful  with  goldenrod.  In 
Ohio  I  found  several  evidences  of  the  same  thing. 
Full-grown  trees  on  a  clean  road  bank  bordering  a 
close-cropped  pasture  field  were  sound — half  a  mile 
down  the  road  the  grounds  were  less  neat  and  the 
locust  trunks  showed  many  of  the  tell-tale  sawdust 
marks.  Landreth’s  experience  shows  that  the  locust 
tree’s  own  shade  does  not  discourage  the  borer,  and 
in  one  large  mixed  wood  lot  in  Ohio  I  found  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this,  while  in  the  same  wood  was  a  further 
suggestion :  Where  the  locust  was  associated  with 
heavier  foliaged  trees,  as  tulip  and  chestnut,  in  crowded 
stand  there  were  no  borings.  So  with  the  goldenrod. 
On  the  ragged  field  side  and  the  wood  border  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  abundance;  almost  as  freely  was  it  growing 
under  the  groups  of  locust  alone,  but  under  the  dense 
mixed  wood  there  was  none.  No  goldenrod,  no  borers. 
So  I  went  home  and  that  Fall  I  planted  locust  and 
Catalpa  in  mixture.  My  friend  the  bug  man  laughed; 
but  I  have  faith  that  if  this  hint  is  followed  out  by 
one  who  has  time  to  extend  the  study  far  enough  to 
establish  proofs  that  right  here  will  be  found  the  key 
to  the  situation.  Some  writers  say  that  the  Clytus 
beetles  mate  on  the  trunks  of  the  tree.  I  have  seen 
thousands  of  them  mating  and  feeding  upon  the  flowers 
of  the  goldenrod.  On  emerging  from  the  tree  trunk 
in  August  and  September  they  directly  hunt  food,  the 
impregnated  eggs  are  deposited  on  first  locust  found. 
How  far  the  creatures  can  fly  I  can’t  pretend  to  know, 
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but  I  do  know  that  in  the  50  groves  that  have  come 
-under  my  notice  they  have  not  flown  far.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  that  ona  wash  the  trunks  with  a  poison  soap  or 
hire  children  to  pick  the  beetles  off  the  goldenrod  or 
squirt  carbon  bisulphide  into  the  bore  holes — they  are 
only  admissions  that  the  suggester  has  no  remedy.  And 
there  has  been  proved  no  practicable  remedy,  unless  it 
be,  keep  locust  groves  clear  of  goldenrod. 

Some  one  may  ask  why  not  let  the  locusts  go  to  the 
borers  and  raise  some  species  freer  from  pests.  True, 
there  are  several  other  quick  growing,  profit-making 
trees,  but  none  so  good  as  the  locust.  A  small  plant- 


SECTIONS  OF  LOCUST  POSTS.  Fig.  288. 


ing,  about  half  an  acre  growing  under  average  condi¬ 
tions,  made  in  40  years  400  trees  to  the  acre  worth 
(taking  lowest  figure  from  preceding  estimate)  $3.32 
each.  Can  any  farmer  give  for  comparison  the  average 
net  annual  return  from  a  regular  rotation  on  a  dairy 
farm?  A  planted  grove  in  Ohio,  19  years  old,  490 
trees  per  acre,  has  made  posts  that  if  sold  would  make 
a  return  of  $17.98  per  acre  for  each  year  they  had 
been  growing.  This  estimate  is  based  on  prices  actu¬ 
ally  realized  on  the  preceding  lot.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  in  the  last  five  years  planted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  locust  for  tie  timber,  and  has  just  recently 
employed  an  expert  forester  to  look  after  this  work. 
Here  is  evidence  enough  of  the  value  of  the  locust,  and 
justification  enough  for  anyone  for  trouble  taken  to 
remove  or  at  least  regulate  the  one  prohibitive  pest. 

Plant  locust  as  you  would  corn,  even  with  the  corn 
if  not  too  close,  or  save  a  year  and  plant  the  one-year- 
old  seedlings,  procurable  at  about  $5  per  thousand. 
Here  again  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  trees  to  plant 
corn  in  the  alternate  rows,  for  tjiis  will  insure  culture, 
and  the  crop  will  pay  for  the  work.  I  am  planting  half 
locust  and  half  Catalpa  for  denser  shade.  You  cannot 
keep  locust  from  growing.  The  only  pruning  needed  is 
to  prevent  the  forking  of  the  main  stem.  The  shade- 
killed  branches  will  fall  off.  Distance  apart  should  be 
regulated  by  the  prospect  of  a  profitable  thinning.  To 
grow  rapidly  a  tree  must  have  room  gradually  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  leaf  crown.  Trees  standing  12  feet  high  and 
spaced  four  feet  by  four  feet  are  being  stunted.  A  good 
healthy  growth  in  the  plant  is  one  of  the  best  insurances 
against  disease  and  insect  attacks.  I  plant  6x6  feet 
and  expect  to  thin  for  small  round  fence  posts.  Closer 
planting  would  be  made  possible  by  certain  demand 
for  bean  poles  and  garden  stakes.  Locust  bean  poles 
would  not  rot  off  in  half  a  season  and  they  would  likely 
be  rough  enough  for  the  vines  to  climb  easily.  And  the 
closer  you  plant  and  the  more  carefully  you  thin  the 
more  actual  value  you  will  get  from  your  crop. 

Only  one  “Don’t.” — Don’t  plant  a  locust  grove  along¬ 
side  of  the  cornfield,  or  especially  if  you  have  any  re¬ 
spect  at  all  for  the  proper  preservation  of  your  self- 
control  don’t  plant  a  locust  tree  alongside  of  the  garden 
or  your  wife’s  flower  bed.  And  perhaps  one  other — if 
you  have  locusts  growing  in  such  situation  and  want  to 
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be  rid  of  them  don’t  cut  them  now  or  in  the  Winter  or 
you’ll  have  no  end  of  trouble  with  suckers.  If  cut  in 
August  a  little  past  the  middle — the  dead  season  for 
plants — there  will  be  very  little  root  suckering.  The 
tree  has  then  used  its  strength  for  the  production  of  leaf 
and  flower,  and  is  not  likely  to  recuperate.  s.  s.  d. 


THE  SOIL  UNDER  HAY  COCKS. 

On  page  529  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  note  the  replies  to 
G.  T.  W.  No  one  seems  to  think  of  the  beneficial  effect 
of  pulverizing  and  grinding  that  hard  soil  under  those 
haycocks  received.  We  look  for  good  crops  the  next 
year  after  a  dry  season,  one  reason  for  which  I  think  is 
due  to  the  grinding  the  soil  receives  in  order  to  sow  and 
plant,  which  unlocks  plant  food  for  succeeding  crops 
to  use.  H.  P.  M. 

In  answer  to  G.  T.  W.,  page  529,  rape  is  a  deep-root¬ 
ing  plant.  We  plant  it  to  bring  up  fertility  from  a 
greater  depth  than  we  plow.  The  dry  soil  under  hay¬ 
cocks  compels  the  rape  roots  to  go  deep  down  for 
moisture,  hence  bring  up  more  plant  food  than  the  ad¬ 
joining  saturated  land.  G.  T.  W.  has  stumbled  on  a 
positive  proof  that  rape  improves  the  soil  in  dry  years 
more  than  wet.  A.  H.  w. 

Michigan.  _ 

NEW  IDEA  IN  HARROWING. 

Dragging  “Dutch  fashion”  is  nothing  new ;  I  learned 
it  more  than  20  years  ago,  still  it  may  be  new  to  some 
R.  N.-Y.  readers.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  drags 
neither  lengthwise  nor  square  across  the  furrows,  and 
makes  easier  corners  than  the  ordinary  diagonal  drag¬ 
ging.  Plain  Dutch  fashion  is  shown  in  diagram  below. 
Commence  by  “striking  out”  from  A  to  B.  Turn  to  the 
right  and  go  back  on  the  left  side  of  first  track  till  you 
reach  edge  of  field  near  A.  Drive  across  the  first  track 


and  back  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  other  end.  Cross 
over  and  back  on  opposite  side  again.  Continue  cross¬ 
ing  over  at  each  end  inside  your  last  track  and  outside 
the  last  track  along  the  sides.  When  half  done  the 
piece  will  look  like  first  diagram,  and  the  next  trip  would 
be  from  C  to  D  to  E  to  F  to  C.  When  done  the  last 
trip  would  be  from  G  to  H,  and  the  piece  will  have  been 
dragged  twice  diagonally  in  opposite  directions.  This 
works  well  on  pieces  that  are  nearly  square  or  not  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  wide.  Of  late  we  have  found  that 
it  is  economy  in  plowing,  cultivating,  etc.,  to  make  our 
lands  as  long  as  possible.  On  these  Dutch  dragging  did 
not  work  as  well,  as  it  was  too  near  lengthwise  the 
furrows,  so  we  hit  upon  what  we  call  “crazy  Dutch,” 
shown  in  second  diagram.  We  “strike  out”  zig-zag  across 
the  piece  two  or  three  or  more  times,  according  to  its 


viz:  From  A  to  B  to  C  to  D.  Turn  to  the  right  and 
go  back  on  left  of  first  track  to  C,  and  drive  across  it. 
Go  on  right  side  to  B,  then  up  left  side  to  A.  Cross 
over  and  back  on  left  side  to  B.  Drives  straight  across 
the  first  two  tracks,  turn  to  the  left  and  go  on  right 
side  to  C,  where  you  will  cross  the  two  tracks  again 
and  go  on  left  side  to  D.  Always  go  straight  ahead 
till  you  get  to  the  edge  of  the  field  before  you  make  a 
turn.  When  half  done  it  will  look  like  the  picture,  and 
the  next  trip  would  be  from  E  to  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  E. 
When  done  the  last  trip  will  be  from  M  to  N,  O,  P. 
This  looks  complicated,  but  it  isn’t  half  as  hard  to  do  it 
as  it  is  to  tell  about  it.  At  least  it  seems  that  way  to 
me  just  now.  In  striking  out  we  never  measure  a  piece, 
buc  guess  at  the  angles.  However,  the  truer  you  get 
it  struck  out  the  better  it  works  out  in  finishing. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  uncle  reuben. 


PROTECTING  BARHS  FROM  LIGHTNING. 

There  was  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  answer  to 
a  correspondent  in  regard  to  protecting  farm  buildings  from 
lightning  by  use  of  lightning  rods.  This  is  a  subject  that  I 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  since  becoming  a  farmer,  but 
one  that  I  think  has  been  neglected  by  the  farm  papers,  the 
article  referred  to  being  the  only  one  that  I  have  seen  that 
gave  any  in  formation  in  regard  to  it,  all  other  mention 
of  it  being  only  a  warning  against  the  “ignorant”  and  “un¬ 
scrupulous”  venders  of  rods  throughout  the  country.  I  am 
rebuilding  a  barn  burned  by  lightning  last  Fall ;  It  is  36x50 
feet  and  is  covered  with  a  painted  iron  roof.  1  If  I  put,  say 
two  or  four  heavy  wires  from  the  eaves  or  bottom  of  this 
roof  to  ground,  and  ground  them  properly,  would  they  give 
as  much  protection  as  if  extended  above  top  of  roof?  For 
a  barn  with  shingle  roof  30x40  feet,  would  I  get  good  protec¬ 


tion  if  I  lay  a  cable  or ’“strand”  composed  of  one  or  two 
strands  of  galvanized  barb  fence  wire,  and  enough  smooth 
No.  7  wire  to  stiffen  it,  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof  from  one 
gable  to  the  other,  and  rising,  say  five  feet  at  each  gable, 
then  letting  the  smooth  wires  extend  to  the  ground  at  some 
convenient  point?  Would  not  the  great  number  of  sharp 
galvanized  points  on  the  barb  wire  be  a  great  benefit? 

Virginia.  c.  c.  C. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  an  iron  roof  is 
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a  partial  protection  from  lighting,  but  it  has  no  sharp 
points  projecting  upwards,  and  it  is  a  fixed  principle  in 
electricity  that  it  passes  to  and  from  sharp  points  very 
rapidly  and  silently.  If  C.  C.  C.  would  erect  along  the 
ridge  of  his  barn  50  feet  long,  say  a  half  dozen  uprights 
eight  or  10  feet  high  of  three-eighths  or  one-half  inch 
galvanized  cable  with  the  upper  ends  untwisted  and  each 
wire  filed  to  a  point  and  twined  so  as  to  keep  it  free 
from  rust,  and  the  wires  at  lower  end  spread  out  on 
iron  roof  and  soldered  to  it,  and  then  the  roof  con¬ 
nected  to  permanent  moisture  in  the  ground  from  each 
corner  with  a  piece  of  same  kind  of  galvanized  cable, 
his  barn  would  be  practically  safe  from  damage  by  light¬ 
ning,  except  of  the  ball  variety.  If  he  would  unwind 
these  upright  cables  down  for  a  foot  or  more  and  insert 
an  equal  number  of  copper  wires  to  project  up  from  the 
top  and  have  these  made  sharp  it  would  add  very  much 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  cable,  and,  better  yet,  if  he  would 
take  pieces  of  copper  rods  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter 
and  have  points  made  sharp,  and  plated  with  silver. 
If  his  barn  has  galvanized  conductors,  by  all  means 
make  a  connection  between  the  lower  end  of  these  and 
permanent  moisture  in  the  ground.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  make  connection  with  the  ground  is  to  dig  a 
hole  deep  enough  to  reach  moist  ground,  then  get  an 
old  copper  boiler  and  take  one  side  of  it  and  cut  one 
edge  into  strings  the  size  of  shoe  strings.  Connect  rods 
to  these  pieces  and  bury  them  with  strings  spread  out 
in  the  earth.  It  would  be  better  yet  if  a  half  bushel 
of  broken  charcoal  was  put  in  the  hole  in  contact  with 
the  copper  strips. 

In  regard  to  the  shingled  roof,  on  building  30  x  40 

feet,  if  it  had  such  a  cable  as  before  described  along 
the  ridge,  with,  say,  fou.  uprights  with  points,  as  said, 
with  a  cable  from  each  end  running  down  and  connect¬ 
ing  with  eaves  trough,  and  from  thence  to  the 
ground,  all  as  indicated,  the  barn  would  be  reasonably 
safe.  In  the  construction  of  protectors,  what  is  wanted 
is  the  sharp  points  to  afford  a  safe  road  for  the  elec¬ 
tricity,  so  as  to  prevent  the  discharges.  C.  C.  C.’s  barn 
protected  as  described  would  draw  from  every  thunder 
cloud  silently  and  carry  safely  to  the  ground  enough 
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electricity  to  destroy  the  barn  if  it  came  in  the  form 
of  a  bolt  or  strike  of  lightning.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  went  to  school  where  there  was  a  rod  on  the  building 
which  had  a  place  where  it  could  be  separated.  I  have 
often  seen,  when  a  thunder  cloud  was  passing  over, 
even  though  there  was  no  lightning  or  thunder,  sparks 
passing  between  the  ends  of  this  rod,  as  I  now  remem¬ 
ber,  for  more  than  an  inch,  and  of  enough  intensity  to 
make  the  muscles  twitch.  j.  s.  woodward. 
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THE  ASPARAGUS  BEETLE ;  THE  CROP. 

Experience  from  Massachusetts. 

In  regard  to  remedies  for  the  Asparagus  beetle  (Crio- 
ceris  asparagi)  would  say  they  are  many.  When  the 
beetle  first  appeared  many  beds  were  ruined  and  plowed 
up  and  we  thought  that  the  asparagus  industry  had  re¬ 
ceived  its  deathblow,  but  now  we  have  learned  “to  take 
our  medicine”  and  have  many  methods  of  fighting  them, 
and  very  successfully  too.  Many  years  ago  a  man  ad¬ 
vertised  a  sure  method  of  exterminating  the  beetle  and 
offered  his  method  to  the  public  for  a  small  cash  re¬ 
mittance.  It  was  a  sure  cure  all  right,  but  rather  ex¬ 
pensive.  He  said:  “Take  a  block  of  wood,  place  the 
beetle  on  it  and  then  another  block  on  the  beetle  and 
hit  the  last  block  with  an  ax.”  So  much  for  bunco 
games.  From  nearly  20  years’  acquaintance  with  the 
beetle  I  would  suggest  the  following  practical  ways  of 
fighting  it.  On  every  acre  of  new  beds  set  out  I  would 
place  four  or  five  coops  of  chickens.  Keep  the  hen 
cooped  and  let  the  chickens  run  at  large 
and  you  will  have  very  few  beetles. 

When  the  young  shoots  are  about  a  foot 
high  and  well  leaved  out  the  beetles  mate 
and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  stalks  and 
leaves.  When  the  eggs  hatch  out  use 
Paris-green  dry  with  an  air  gun  in  the 
early  morning  when  the  dew  is  on.  Some 
use  “Boxall,”  which  is  good.  This  is  a 
new  preparation  of  phosphate  of  copper 
and  arsenical  poison,  which  answers  two 
purposes,  one  to  kill  the  slugs  and  beetles 
and  the  other  to  act  as  a  fungicide.  Some 
are  using  Boxall  to  protect  the  asparagus 
plants  from  the  Asparagus  rust,  and  with 
good  results.  Another  method  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  larvae  .of  the  Asparagus  beetles  is 
to  knock  them  off  when  the  ground  is 
very  hot  with  a  few  birch  branches  or 
carry  a  long  board  so  it  will  brush  them 
from  several  rows  at  once.  Some  people 
cultivate  the  larvae  in  as  they  lie  on  the 
ground,  but  this  is  needless  if  the  ground 
is  hot.  They  will  die  in  about  one  min¬ 
ute  on  the  average.  A  severe  open  Win¬ 
ter  kills  many  beetles,  as  they  winter  un¬ 
der  bark  and  between  stones  on  walls. 

Don’t  let  the  beetles  feed  on  the  young 
tops,  as  it  stunts  the  plant,  and  it  never 
seems  to  do  as  well  afterwards.  The 
young  plantations  of  asparagus  this  year 
as  a  rule  have  been  a  failure,  many  beds 
having  been  plowed  up.  The  cold,  late 
Spring,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  this. 

The  sub-station  beds  (three  acres),  how¬ 
ever,  are  an  exception  and  are  looking 
well,  some  shoots  being  four  feet  high 
on  July  1.  The  asparagus  crop,  on  the 
whole,  this  year  was  late  and  not  very 
remunerative.  The  average  income  from 
an  acre  of  asparagus  differs  as  much  as 
the  size  of  men’s  shoes;  some  localities 
claim  $500  or  $000  per  acre  and  others 
$300  to  $400.  The  Asparagus  rust  has 
not  appeared  here  yet  and  we  hope  it 
will  not,  but  in  another  month  it  will 
probably  show  itself.  I  had  hoped  that 
our  Asparagus  Association  would  have 
made  a  report  before  this,  but  it  will 
come  later.  c.  w.  prescott. 

Massachusetts. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

GAS  TAR  ON  IRON.— A  little  while 
ago  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  best  cov-> 
ering  to  prevent  rust  on  iron  or  steel 
roofing.  Five  years  ago  I  put  steel  roof¬ 
ing  on  my  house.  It  had  on  it  a  coat  of 
Venetian  red  when  I  bought  it  and  I  put 
on  another  coat  as  soon  as  it  was  put 
on,  yet  inside  of  a  year  it  was  rusting  so  badly  that 
after  every  rain  the  ground  under  the  eaves  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  rust  flakes.  Then  a  friend  of  mine  told  me 
to  try  gas  tar  on  the  roof.  I  did  not  fancy  the  black 
color,  but  I  put  it  on,  and  it  has  given  me  such  fine 
results  that  I  can  recommend  it  in  the  highest  terms. 
It  stopped  the  rusting  at  once,  as  it  formed  a  glasslike 
surface  on  the  roofing,  and,  rain  or  dry  weather,  heat 
or  cold,  has  no  effect  on  it  whatever'.  I  put  on  a  new 
coat  about  every  two  or  three  years.  The  proper  way 
to  do  is  to  put  on  a  coat  of  gas  tar  on  the  under  side 
of  the  roofing  before  putting  it  on  the  roof,  then  tar 

it  on  top  as  soon  as  it  is  on  the  roof,  and  with  an 

occasional  renewing  your  roof  will  last  forever.  As 
soon  as  it  is  dried  on  well  and  the  rain  has  washed  it 

off  once  the  water  is  just  as  clear  and  sweet  as  from 

any  other  roof.  Where  moisture  gathers  on  the  inside 
of  the  building  a  layer  of  sheathing  paper  will  help. 

Highland  Springs,  Va.  j.  f. 


CONCRETE  FOR  GRAVES — As  concrete  is  now 
applied  to  so  many  uses  there  is  one  use  to  which  it 
could  be  put  which  would  be  of  more  lasting  consola¬ 
tion  to  the  user.  This  use  would  be  in  the  graves  of 
the  cemetery.  It  is  lamentable  to  bury  our  friends 
and'  after  a  time  to  visit  the  burial  place  and  find  it 
sunken,  so  .that  extra  filling  is  necessary  to  make  it 
pleasant  to  the  sight.  To  overcome  the  sinking  many 
go  to  the  expense  of  slate  vaults,  others  to  a  tier  of 
brick  laid  outside  the  casket  box ;  still  others  use  a 
course  of  stone  in  place  of  brick,  and  still  others  use  a 
metallic  case.  Any  and  all  these  methods  involve  more 
labor  and  a  much  greater  expense  than  concrete.  My 
proposition  is  to  place  the  outer  box  in  the  grave  pit, 
fill  the  outside  space  to  the  top  of  the  box.  After  the 
casket  is  in  place  in  the  outer  box  and  cover  on  add 
four  or  five  inches  of  concrete  over  the  whole  top. 
One  can  then  be  satisfied  that  no  settling  will  ever 
take  place.  As  to  wetting  the  concrete,  just  as  one  saw 
fit.  The  moisture  of  the  ground  would  very  soon 


harden  the  concrete.  As  to  the  top,  the  concrete  may 
be  placed,  wet  or  dry,  or  the  sexton  could  mold  and 
prepare  the  covering  in  suitable  sizes,  convenient  to 
handle.  A  quantity  could  be  kept  on  hand  for  use  at 
any  time.  In  freezing  weather  the  sexton  should  have 
the  gravel  dried  and  sheltered.  o.  h.  smith. 

PORTABLE  FENCE — I  notice  on  page  509  that  B. 
L.  R.  inquires  for  the  best  portable  fence.  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  all  been  looking  too  far  for  a  portable 
fence.  Several  years  ago  I  had  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  lengths  of  portable  fence  made.  It  has  been 
my  experience  since  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  haul 
this  style  of  fence  into  the  location  where  it  is  to  be 
used  and  when  in  place  the  wind  has  blown  it  down 
with  us  ever  so  many  times.  We  now  put  up  barbed- 
wire  fence.  By  securing  the  end  posts  firm  one  can 
make  a  three  or  four  strand  fence  that  will  turn  any  or¬ 
dinary  herd  of  cows,  and  two  men  can,  with  favorable 
conditions,  put  up  one  mile  of  this  fence  in  a  day. 


With  a  straight  claw-hammer  it  can  be  taken  down 
when  occasion  requires  quite  rapidly.  Our  stakes  are 
driven  from  15  to  40  feet  apart,  according  to  size  of 
stakes  and  evenness  of  land.  We  place  the  upper  wire 
42  inches  from  the  ground  and  the  others  10  inches 
apart.  Our  wooden  portable  fence  is  stacked  up  and 
we  presume  the  lot  that  cannot  be  used  for  gates  will 
rot  where  it  it.  It  costs  more  to  transport  ordinary 
portable  fences  than  to  build  the  barbed-wire  fence,  as 
we  look  at  it.  j.  h.  r. 

Portland,  Me. 

KILLING  THISTLES — In  answer  to  H.  P.  N.’s 
inquiry  as  to  killing  thistles,  page  540,  I  would  say 
that  the  easiest  and  surest  way  I  have  ever  found  for 
thistles  and  burdock  is  to  let  them  get  in  full  bloom 
and  then  cut  down.  There  may  be  a  few  late  ones 
which  will  sprout,  but  cutting  them  when  in  bloom  will 
end  the  plague.  Be  sure  not  to  leave  until  the  seed 
ripens  or  they  will  sprout.  j.  v.  henry  nott. 

New  York. 

CANNING  RHUBARB.  — In  Hope 
Farm  Notes,  page  527,  I  have  read  the 
reply  of  H.  W.  C.  to  R.  A.  B.,  and  wish 
that  all  who  “do  up”  fruit  could  read  it. 
We  have  excellent  rhubarb  in  Winter  that 
is  canned  in  Summer  in  pure  cold  spring 
water  and  nothing  else.  The  rhubarb 
stalks  are  washed  and  sliced  in  pieces,  one- 
quarter  inch  long  or  less,  so  the/  will  pack 
closely  in  the  jars.  The  glasses  are  filled 
as  solid  as  possible  with  the  rhubarb  and 
water  poured  in  gently,  overflowing  the 
top  to  carry  off  all  the  air  bubbles,  shak¬ 
ing  the  jar  a  few  times  that  bubbles  may 
be  released,  and  after  a  few  minutes  a 
little  more  water  is  put  in,  the  jar  capped 
with  a  new  rubber  ring  and  put  away. 
Cool  canning  for  a  Summer  day  and  deli¬ 
cious  sauce  for  the  cool  days  when  the 
apples  are  gone.  F.  a.  b. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

TANNING  HIDES.— On  page  516  a 
farmer’s  boy  asks  how  to  tan  woodchuck 
skins.  First  take  a  slab  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  put  two  legs  in  one  end,  the  other 
end  to  rest  on  the  ground.  Take  a  piece  of 
an  old  scythe  about  two  feet  long  with 
blunt  edge ;  thus  you  have  beam  and  beam¬ 
ing  knife.  As  soon  as  skins  are  taken  off 
trim  off  legs  and  head  and  scrape  off  all 
fat  and  flesh.  Then  take  four  parts  salt, 
two  parts  alum,  one  part  saltpeter,  one 
part  Glauber  salts,  pulverize  and  mix; 
rub  on  flesh  side  of  skin,  fold  together, 
lay  in  a  cool  place  four  or  five  days,  then 
apply  more  if  necessary,  which  you  can 
tell  if  it  is  all  absorbed  by  the  skin. 
When  tanned  spread  out  in  the  shade  to 
dry.  When  partly  dry  beam  thoroughly  and 
when  dry  finish  with  sand  paper  or  pum¬ 
ice  stone.  Give  the  hair  a  good  brushing, 
as  it  is  much  better  than  washing.  I 
have  tanned  all  kinds  of  furs  and  skins, 
everything  from  a  moleskin  to  a  dogskin. 
Waverly,  N.  Y.  a.  l.  s. 

STRAWBERRY  MULCH.— The  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  to  use  as  a  mulch  for  straw¬ 
berries  and  where  to  secure  it  is  certainly 
a  live  one.  Our  experience  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  use  of  wheat  straw,  rye  straw 
and  a  little  spoiled  hay.  Needless  to  say, 
we  will  never  try  the  last  again,  for  we 
secured  a  •beautiful  seeding  on  the  little 
patch  covered  by  it.  The  rye  straw  is 
not  as  satisfactory  a  mulch  to  handle  as 
wheat  straw,  and  more  or  less  rye  will 
grow  the  next  Spring  and  must  be  pulled. 
Clean  wheat  straw  is  the  best,  but  since 
the  advent  of  the  “blower”  we  have 
had  difficulty  in  securing  straw  free 
from  wheat  and  grass  seeds.  Last  Fall  we  bought 
a  two-year-old  wheat  stack  for  mulching.  This  Spring 
we  had  a  nice  stand  of  wheat  in  our  strawberry  beds 
and  spent  many  hours  laboriously  pulling  it  by  hand. 
In  the  beds  covered  by  other  straw  Timothy  came  up 
thickly.  Two  years  ago  beds  mulched  with  wheat 
straw  were  so  clean  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  over 
the  rows  to  pull  the  weeds.  So  long  as  we  can  buy 
good,  clean  wheat  straw  at  $1  per  load  handy  by  we 
will  not  attempt  grow  our  mulch,  but  if  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  last  season  is  repeated  we  shall  experiment 
with  other  material.  We  expect  to  try  marsh  hay  the 
coming  season,  purchasing  it  this  Summer  and  cutting 
and  stacking  to  haul  when  the  marshes  are  frozen. 
When  we  try  growing  mulch  material  it  will  first  be 
some  legume  like  cow  peas  or  vetch,  though  I  believe 
more  and  perhaps  better  mulch  material  can  be  secured 
by  growing  lye  or  corn.  I  have  known  of  corn  being 
used  very  successfully,  but  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
grown  after  old  strawberry  beds  or  not. 

Michigan.  s.  b.  hartman. 


IRIS  HEXAGONA.  MUCH  REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  292. 


See  Ruralisms,  Page  590. 


DUTCH  BELTED  HEIFERS.  Fig.  293.  See  Page  599. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper. 1 


REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 

The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the' votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER,  .  .  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT,  .  .  ,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER, . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH,  .  .  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY,  .  .  .  Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE,  ...  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  V. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  .  .  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


Draining  a  Low  Field. 

TV.  L.,  Fort  Wayne,  Tnd. — I  have  some 
ground  along  a  creek  that  is  a  very  heavy 
sticky  blue  clay.  It  Is  naturally  wet,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  well  drained  it  is  so  sticky  that 
the  water  sometimes  stands  in  the  furrows  not 
more  than  a  foot  above  a  tile,  and  will  not 
go  down.  Part  of  this  ground  is  now  in 
Timothy  and  part  in  corn.  What  can  I  do 
with  this  ground  to  make  it  drier  and  more 
easily  worked? 

Ans. — If  the  inquirer  is  '-sure  that  the 
drains  are  open  and  laid  to  a  grade,  the 
most  that  can  be  done  to  help  them  now 
is  to  keep  off  the  ground  when  it  is 
at  all  wet,  and  grow  clover  or  some  other 
deep-rooting  plant  in  his  rotation  of 
crops.  This  will  help  to  ameliorate  this 
unfriendly  clay,  and  when  the  clover 
roots  decay  below  the  plow,  water  will 
find  its  way  down  in  the  holes  punched 
for  it  by  the  clover  roots.  The  inquirer 
does  not  say  how  long  these  drains  have 
been  in.  Newly-laid  drains  are  never  so 
satisfactory  as  they  will  be  after  water 
has  made  its  way  to  them  for  a  time.  If 
real  stiff  blue  clay  never  got  dry  or  had 
holes  driven  into  it  by  plant  roots  we 
might  store  gunpowder  in  its  drains,  but 
the  drying  process  develops  cracks,  and 
when  the  water  comes  in  it  finds  a  road 
through  these  cracks  to  the  drains.  Do 
not  expect  too  much  of  these  drains,  for 
while  they  will  relieve  a  stiff  soil  of  its 
free  water,  and  plenty  of  decaying  organic 
matter  with  tillage  at  the  proper  time  will 
improve  its  mechanical  condition,  we  can 
no  more  expect  the  former  to  make  this 
kind  of  soil  dry  like  porous  gravel  than 
the  latter  to  make  of  it  a  nice  garden 
loam.  J.  F.  VAN  SCHOONHOVEN. 

Clearing  Brush  Land. 

A.  L.,  Old  Lyme,  Conn. — I  had  a  piece 
of  ground  which  was  covered  with  small 
brush,  rose  briars,  sumach  and  such  growth. 
I  had  it  cleared  this  Spring,  and  by  this 
date  there  is  a  growth  of  about  18  inches 
of  everything  that  was  cut  down.  What  is 
the  very  best  thing  to  do  just  now?  Eventu¬ 
ally  I  want  to  seed  hay  on  that  piece.  Shall 
I  plow  it  now  in  July  or  August,  and  sow 
buckwheat  and  plow  it  again  in  Spring,  and 
then  sow  my  hay  seed?  I  want  to  know 
which  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  get 
clear  of  this  wild  growth  and  put  the  land  in 
good  shape  for  hay? 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  of  any  better 
treatment  which  can  be  given  the  brush 
land  described  than  to  take  a  strong  plow 
and  one  or  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  break 
it  up.  After  plowing  the  Cutaway  har¬ 
row  should  be  put  on  and  run  over  it 
repeatedly  until  all  surface  growth  is  ef¬ 
fectually  destroyed.  This  Cutaway  har¬ 
row  should  be  used  at  intervals  of  one 
week  until  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
August,  when  the  grass  seed  may  be 
sown.  Or  if  seeding  is  to  be  delayed 
until  next  year  then  the  harrowing  should 
continue  until  Fall  and  the  ground  should 
be  plowed  again  next  Spring,  after  which 


the  land  should  be  harrowed  thoroughly. 
This  may  be  done  next  Spring  and  grass 
and  clover  seed  may  be  sown  with  oats, 
or,  better  yet,  the  oats  may  be  cut  for 
hay  and  then  the  ground  may  be  fitted 
for  grass  seeding.  The  soil  if  mellow 
and  loose,  may  be  fitted  with  the  Cut¬ 
away  harrow,  but  if  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
be  hard  and  compact  then  put  on  the 
plow  and  break  it  up  once  more.  By  this 
time  the  wild  growth  ought  to  be  pretty 
well  subdued.  l.  a.  clinton. 

Storrs  (Conn.)  Experiment  Station. 

Dividing  Rhubarb  ;  Dwarf  Duchess. 

G.  W.  H.,  Itifle,  Col. — 1.  How  soon  will  it 
do  to  divide  rhubarb  roots  after  the  foliage 
and  stalks  have  died  down?  Mine  are  near 
ly  dried  up  now.  2.  Why  is  it  that  nearly 
ail  horticultural  writers  advise  planting  the 
Duchess  pear  as  a  dwarf?  I  have  500  eight 
years  old,  and  they  are  not  growing  at  all  to 
suit  me.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam.  Will  stan¬ 
dards  grow  better?  I  like  the  fruit  of  this 
variety ;  it  sells  well,  but  as  a  dwarf  doesn’t 
make  wood  enough  for  a  decent  crop. 

Ans. — 1.  Rhubarb  is  usually  planted  in 
the  East  in  Spring,  but  in  mild  climates 
seeds  or  divisions  may  be  planted  at  any 
season.  Old  roots  many  safely  be  divided 
any  time  when  growth  is  dormant. 
2.  The  Duchess  or  Angouleme  pear  gener¬ 
ally  proves  more  fruitful  as  a  dwarf  on 
quince  roots  than  as  a  standard.  Duchess 
standards  make  fine  large  trees  which 
generally  turn  out  late  and  shy  bearers. 

Rye  as  a  Green  Manure , 

W.  If.  P.,  Connecticut. — Will  you  tell  me 
the  manurial  value,  as  compared  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  of  rye?  I  have  been  advised 
to  sow  it  this  Fall  and  plow  it  under  in  the 
Spring.  It  is  old  ground,  having  been  used 
for  a  garden  a  number  of  years.  If  I  do  this, 
can  I  use  same  ground  next  Spring  for  gar¬ 
den?  The  rest  of  my  land  is  just  where  I 
want  it,  so  am  anxious  to  use  this  piece 
again  before  seeding  it  down. 

Ans. — The  following  figures  show  a 
fair  comparison: 

Pounds  In  a  Ton. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 

Green  rye  .  10  5  14 

Manure  .  10  6  13 

Thus  on  the  face  of  it  there  is  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  analysis,  yet  any  farmer  will 
know  that  a  ton  of  rye  plowed  under 
will  not  give  as  good  results  as  a  ton  of 
good  manure.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  The  rye  adds  nothing  to  the  soil. 
It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  plant  food 
from  the  soil,  and  returns  it  in  another 
form  when  it  is  plowed  under.  There  is 
nothing  gained,  while  the  plant  food  in 
the  manure  is  clear  gain  to  the  soil.  The 
plant  food  in  the  rye  is  not  so  available 
as  that  in  the  manure.  Before  it  can  feed 
other  plants  the  rye  must  decay  in  the 
soil,  and  we  know  how  tough  and  hard 
rye  straw  is.  We  have  found  the  chief 
value  of  rye  as  a  green  manure  the  fact 
that  it  prevents  loss  from  the  soil.  At 
the  end  of  Summer,  after  most  crops  have 
made  their  growth,  the  soil  is  well  filled  with 
nitrates,  which  represent  the  soluble  form 
of  nitrogen.  If  there  be  some  living  crop 
growing  in  the  soil  most  of  these  nitrates 
will  be  saved,  while  if  the  ground  is  bare 
much  nitrogen  will  be  washed  away  in 
the  drainage  water.  Thus,  by  sowing 
rye  after  other  crops  have  been  removed 
we  save  these  nitrates  in  the  crop  of  rye. 
When  we  plow  the  crop  under  in  Spring 
we  do  not  add  plant  food,  but  we  leave 
the  soil  loose  and  open — in  better  condi¬ 
tion  for  garden  crops.  You  can  certainly 
use  such  soil  for  garden  next  year. 

It  was  the  morning  after  their  arrival 
at  a  seaside  resort.  “I  have  often  heard 
of  the  roar  of  the  ocean,”  she  said  dream¬ 
ily,  “but  I  never  knew  it  sounded  like 
that.”  “That’s  not  the  roar  of  the  ocean,” 
answered  her  more  experienced  husband. 
“That’s  the  roar  of  a  departing  guest  who 
has  just  been  presented  with  his  bill.” — 
Judge. 

Small  Boy  :  “Can  I  have  a  ride  on  a 
donkey,  ma?”  Ma:  “No,  dear;  your 
papa  says  you  are  not  to  have  one.”  Small 
boy :  “Why  can’t  I  have  a  ride  on  a 
donkey?”  Ma  (to  her  husband):  “Oh! 
for  goodness  sake,  James,  give  him  a  ride 
on  your  back  and  see  if  it’ll  keep  him 
quiet !” — Illustrated  Bits. 


Poik^Sftawbcrry 
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ii  The  best  varieties,  both 
new  and  old,  and  the  best  ? 
methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 

Dreer’s 

Mid-Summer  Catalog 

Also  describes  and  prices  the  best 
strains  of  Celery,  Cabbage  and  other 
vegetable  plants. 

A  select  list  of  the  best  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  decorative  plants. 

Seeds  of  old-fashioned  Hardy 
Perennials  and  other  flowers  for 
summer  sowing. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  and  please 
mention  this  magazine— FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia. 


* 


FULL  CROP  1908  FR0M  0UR  mid-summer 


tor  List. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
Kevitt’s  Pi.ant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


DRIICV  QCCn-111  sePar!lte  colors  and  the 
rAllO  V  OULU  finest  mixtures,  embracing 
every  conceivable  shade  and  marking  and  largest 
flowers.  25  and  50  cents  packet,  ounce  $1.50  up. 
Crop  1907.  Get  my  descriptive  price  list  Free. 
FRANCIS  BRILL,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fultz 


Hardiest  and  best  yielding 
winter  wheat  on  all  soils. 
Always  plump  and  good 
\\ru  rvoF  color.  The  very  best  pos- 
’  ’  ^  sible  milling  wheat.  Our 

seed  pure  and  graded  for  sowing.  Also 
Mammoth  White  Rye,  and  extra  quality 
Timothy  Seed.  Samples  and  circulars.  Write, 
THE  0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  9  E  ST.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 

GRANULATED  LIME 

For  Farms.  Especially  prepared  to  drill  with  crop 
same  as  phosphate.  Manufactured  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa,  Circular  free.  C.  J.  Y'oder,  Grnntsvillc,  Md. 


1,000,000 


List  Free 


CELERY  ANI)  CABBAGE 
PLANTS  only  $5.00  for  5,000. 
SLAY  MAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


PA  DBA PC  Dl  AWTC— ,50>000  Ijl,c  Flat  b,l'ch,  Burpee’S 
UnDDnUC  I  LAN  I  v  Stirchead  amt  Danish  Ball,  7fic  per  1,000. 
200,000  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant  Pascal  and  G.  S. 
Blanching  Celery,  $1  per  1,000.  Caleb  Boggs  <fc  Son,  Chcs wold,  Del. 


per 


CABBAGE  PUNT$TSr«SS£ 81 

F.  M.  FATTINGTON,  Scipioville,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  Seech  $4 ,50bush  eh 


JOSEPH  E 


bushels  Crimson  Clover 
Address 
HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


CRIMSON  CI.OVKK- My  own  growing;  1st.  New  York  City. 
Fresh  new  reclcancd  seed,  Jl.s.t  per  pk.,  tr,.ou  per  bushel. 

ISRAEL  M.  HU  FFMAN,  Belleville.  Mifflin  Co.,  Fa. 

I907CR0P  CRIMSON  CLOVERSEEDS, 

now  ready.  No  weeds.  Thoroughly  recleaned  new 
seeds,  fully  guaranteed.  Write  to-day  for  sample 
and  price.  Address  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Field  Seeds 
Specialist,  Dover,  Delaware. 


CELERY 


PLANTS,  $1  per  1,000  ;  500,  70c.. 
raised  in  rows  a  foot  apart  and 
hoed  like  onions.  Plants  taken 
up  with  forks  to  preserve  all  the  roots  on  each  plant. 
A  customer  who  ordered  40,000plants  last  year  wrote; 
"The  plants  you  sent  me  were  the  finest  lever  saw 
come  into  this  place.”  Golden  Self-Bleaching  (French 
seed),  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant  Pascal 
and  Goldenhieart.  <  ahbage-Flat  Dutch,  $1  per  1,000; 
5  000  $4  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


BASIC 


SLAG  PHOSPHATE. 

(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER.) 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Seeding'  Down  to  Grass,  Wheat,  Rye,  and  All  Fall  Sown  Grains. 
Unequalled  for  Fruit  Trees,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Pasture  Lands. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  with  your  name  and  address,  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker, #  and  we  will 
tell  you  WHY  the  above  is  true,  and  will  send  you  our  Booklet,  *  A  Remarkable  Fertilizer,  Basic 
Slag  Phosphate  and  Its  Uses.” 

THE  COE-MOR.TIMER  CO., 

Special  Importers  of  BASIC  SLAG,  NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  POTASH  SALTS. 

Sole  United  States  Agents  for  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano, 

Manufacturers  of  Higli  Grade  Fertilizers. 

24  Stone  Street,  _ JJow  York  City. 


APPLE  TREES 


NOTHING  BUT  YYUI’XjES 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1908. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  Sl  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


A  NEVER  FAILING  WATER  SUPPLY 

one  of  these  little  PUMPING  ENGINES  will  pump  more  water  in  an  hour 
than  a  windmill  will  all  clay— costs  only  3c.  to  fill  your  tank.  These  pumps  last  a 
lifetime — nothing  to  get  out  of  order— a  boy  can  run  it.  We  will  ship  you  one 
of  these  slightly  used  pumps  for  $95— no  charge  for  boxing,  etc.  Also  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  second-hand  Gasoline  and  Steam  Engines  for  farm  work  at  half  price. 
Write  us  what  you  need— we  will  gladly  give  you  any  information  you  wish. 

R.  W.  HERFURTH  COMPANY,  39-41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


-Quick  Work  at  the  Silo 

j  No  delay — no  annoyance — a  saving  of  time  and  money,  if  you  have  our  outfit 

THE  Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 
THE  Papec  Pneumatic 
Cutter. 

I  The  cutter  of  best  modern  type;  elevates  Into  any  silo 

■  and  requires  the  least  power.  Abenaque  Engines  (suited 
I  ed  for  all  farm  work)  can  be  set  anywhere  In  any  posi- 
I  tlon.  and  run  without  foundation  or  bolting  down. 

■  Economicalln  fuel— entirely  dependable. 

I  We  make  farm  engines  from  2  to  25  H.  P.;  special  sawing  outfits,  hay  presses,  etc. 

Get  prices  and  CatalogueO. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  WESTMINSTER  STATION;  VERMONT. 


HERE’S  A  MONEY  MAKER 


xwa.u,FtT£H 

•PORTABLE  V 
SOUH'E  EN0IF6; 

«OME,N.Y  •! 

■  Av- 


10  Horse  Power  Two  Cylinder 
15  Horse  Power  Two  Cylinder 
Catalogue  “A”  FREE 


Reliable 

Simple 

Safe 


Steel  X  Beam  Trucks.  Adjustable  Speed.  Water  Circulating;  Pump. 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  Easy  to  Start.  Easy  to  Move.  No  Vibration. 


THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO.,  Rome,N.Y. 


1907. 
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THE  MOWING  MACHINE: 
Various  Makes  and  Points  on  Selecting 

I  can  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  there 
was  “Manny”  mower  on  the  farm,  and, 
viewed  in  comparison  with  the  modern  ma¬ 
chine  it  was  a  very  primitive  affair.  It 
had  one  large  power  wheel  and  a  heavy 
cutting  bar  rigid  with  the  machine  frame. 
When  an  obstruction  was  met,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  grasp  the  end  of  the  cutting  bar 
and  tip  the  whole  machine,  and  it  was  not 
light  either.  The  present  day  mower  is 
under  complete  control  from  the  driver’s 
seat,  and,  as  a  grass-cutting  machine, 
would  seem  to  have  reached  the  limit  of 
improvement.  Probably  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
genious  and  puzzling  forms  of  mechanical 
motion  was  involved  in  the  construction  of 
the  “wobble  gear”  mower,  which  for  a 
while  was  quite  popular.  While  a  most 
compact  machine,  it  seemed  to  be  heavy 
of  draft,  and  was  quickly  worn  out  by 
those  who  did  not  know  how  to  adjust  it. 
Of  the  different  makes  each  has  its  ad¬ 
vocates  and  good  points,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  make  the  construc¬ 
tion  lighter,  and  to  widen  the  cut.  But  a 
farmer  may  easily  make  a  mistake  in  get¬ 
ting  too  wide  a  cut.  While  a  wide  cut 
run?  satisfactorily  when  new  it  will  be¬ 
come  heavier  as  the  machine  becomes 
worn,  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  gear¬ 
ing  is  not  made  correspondingly  strong, 
breakage  will  result  and  the  machine  be¬ 
come  useless  before  it  should.  The  best 
machine  is  the  one  that  has  provisions 
for  tightening  bearings  and  connections 
after  becoming  loose  by  wear.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  sickle  bar  and  its  con¬ 
nections.  The  pitman  should  be  so  at¬ 
tached  that  it  car.  be  always  kept  tight,  and 
there  be  no  lost  motion.  The  guard  plates 
holding  the  knife  bar  should  be  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  can  be  tightened  up 
and  thus  keep  the  knife  surface  running 
close  to  the  ledger  plates.  The  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  cutting  qualities  of  an  old 
and  of  a  new  machine  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  wear  causes  too  much  play, 
and  the  sickle  does -not  run  close  to  the 
guard  plates. 

The  Care  of  the  Machine. — It  is  a 
common  remark  that  some  farmers  “are 
not  fit  to  run  a  machine,”  and  that  ex¬ 
plains  why  Farmer  A  may  get  good  serv¬ 
ice  out  of  a  mower  for  15  years,  while 
Farmer  B,  with  the  same  make  of  ma¬ 
chine,  is  always  going  to  the  shop  for 
repairs,  and  has  his  machine  worn  out  in 
one-half  of  the  time.  Some  men  can  see 
through  a  machine  better  than  others, 
and  all  should  study  the  mechanism 
of  the  machine  they  handle  to  know 
the  use  of  each  part  and  where  the  strain 
comes.  But  a  person  does  not  have  to 
have  a  mechanical  bent  to  give  his  ma¬ 
chine  good  care,  to  keep  it  sharp,  well 
oiled  and  run  it  in  out  of  the  rain.  The 
following  suggestions  may  be  of  help  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  get  the  longest 
and  best  service  out  of  his  machine. 

It  should  be  overhauled  once  a  year  ?n 
the  Spring  before  busy  work  begins.  He 
will  then  have  time  to  get  repairs 
or  renew  any  part  which  may  need 
it.  Bearings  should  be  cleaned,  nuts  tight¬ 
ened  and  connections  be  adjusted  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  wear  so  far  as  possible.  It 
should  be  kept  well  oiled  with  a  good 
grade  of  lubricating  oil.  Probably  more 
poor  oil  is  used  on  farm  machinery  than 
elsewhere.  Some  of  the  cheap  oils  for 
sale  at  the  country  stores  have  very  little 
lubricating  power.  The  bearings  soon  gum 
and  grind  out.  Keep  the  sickle  sharp. 
More  mowers  become  prematurely  worn 
and  broken  from  this  source  than  one 
would  think.  I  have  known  farmers  to  cut 
on  with  dull  knives  because  it  “takes  too 
much  time  to  grind.”  It  is  hard  on  the 
horses,  hard  on  the  machine  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  breakage  results  which  takes 
much  more  time  than  grinding.  Every 
five  hours  of  mowing  is  not  too  often  to 
sharpen  the  knife  blades.  Keep  track 
cleaner  adjusted  properly,  so  that  the  shoe 
has  a  clear  passage  in  the  succeeding 
round.  Otherwise  the  fallen  grass  will 


dog  or  have  to  be  cut  again.  Do  not  try 
to  cut  too  low.  It  is  injurious  to  the  crop 
and  cuts  harder.  Do  not  tilt  the  guards  un¬ 
less  necessary  in  lodged  grass. 

Have  a  steady  walking  team  and  do  not 
let  them  go  too  fast,  as  that  causes  a 
great  strain  on  the  high  speed  parts.  At¬ 
tend  to  business.  See  all  obstructions  that 
may  be  in  the  way  and  be  on  the  alert  for 
anything  wrong  in  the  machine.  An  experi¬ 
enced  ear  can  detect  by  the  sound  when 
all  is  not  right,  and  a  timely  stopping 
will  sometimes  save  a  serious  breakage. 

_ GRANT  DAVIS. 

Corn-Ear  Worm;  Wireworms. 

A.  G.,  Pasco,  Wash. — 1.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  keep  corn  worms  off  sweet  corn? 
Roasting  ears  sell  here  for  from  10  to  30 
cents  per  dozen,  hut  the^worms  get  on  almost 
every  ear  and  spoil  it  for  market.  2.  What 
can  I  dip  seeds  of  melons  and  pumpkins  in 
to  keep  the  wireworms  from  destroying  the 
plants?  These  worms  are  in  the  ground  by 
the  hundreds  and  bore  into  corn,  cucumber, 
melon,  pumpkin  and  squash  seed,  eating  the 
heart  and  .after  the  plants  are  started  cut 
them  off. 

Ans. — 1.  The  'Corn-ear  worm  is  the 
same  insect  that  is  known  as  the  Cotton 
boll-worm  in  the  South,  and  it  also  often 
works  on  tomatoes  and  tobacco.  Exten¬ 
sive  investigations  have  been  made  upon 
this  insect,  and  in  a  recent  •bulletin  issued 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  results  of  an  extensive 
study  are  summarized  as  follows,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  pest  on  corn :  “It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  thus  far  no  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  controlling  this  insect 
on  sweet  and  field  corn  has  been  discov¬ 
ered.  In  those  State  where  the  insects 
hibernate  in  cornfields,  Fall  and  Winter 
plowing  would  be  especially  valuable  in 
destroying  the  pupae  in  the  soil.  The  plan 
to  crush  the  larvae  in  the  roasting  ears 
by  hand  or  otherwise,  does  not,  apparent¬ 
ly,  take  account  of  the  often  numerous 
smaller  larvae  to  be  found  in  the  ear  and 
which  largely  escape  the  effects  of  pres¬ 
sure  fatal  to  the  larger  individuals.  Tests 
of  various  substances  placed  on  the  corn 
silk  and  ears,  such  as  black  pepper,  tar, 
sulphur,  tobacco,  crude  petroleum,  penny¬ 
royal,  creolin,  pyrethrum,  etc.,  as  repel¬ 
lents  to  the  moth  in  egg-laying  on  these 
parts  gave  negative  results.  The  first 
brood  of  larvae  infesting  “buds”  of  corn 
in  the  Spring  could,  in  many  instances, 
be  profitably  sought  after  and  destroyed 
by  children  of  plow-hands  in  the  course 
of  their  work,  thus  greatly  lessening  the 
number  of  the  insects  in  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations.” 

2.  The  specimen  of  “wireworm”  which 
the  correspondent  sent  failed  to  reach  me, 
so  that  I  am  not  sure  if  the  pest  is  the 
genuine  wireworm  or  the  thousand-legged 
worm.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  to  protect  seeds  from  the  ravages 
of  these  pests.  Corn  kernels  have  been 
soaked  in  all  kinds  of  poisonous  and  oily 
solutions,  from  kerosene  oil  to  a  saturat¬ 
ed  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  and 
the  results  indicate  that  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  protect  corn  by  means  of  such 
substances,  even  where  it  is  possible  to 
use  them  without  retarding  or  preventing 
the  germination  of  the  seed.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  doubt  if  any  of  the  other  seeds  men¬ 
tioned  could  be  thus  protected.  In  the 
extensive  experiment  we  conducted  some 
years  ago  against  wireworms,  we  were 
unable  to  starve  them  out  by*keeping  the 
soil  clean  of  vegetation  for  a  season,  or 
bv  the  growth  of  supposed  immune  crops, 
like  buckwheat,  mustard  or  rape.  We 
were  also  unable  to  get  any  satisfactory 
results  with  insecticides  applied  to  the 
soil  or  by  the  use  of  large  quantities  of 
commercial  fertilizers  or  salt.  The  only 
satisfactory  method  we  found  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  numbers  of  these  pests  was  by 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  during 
late  Summer  or  early  Fall.  We  found 
that  many  of  the  wireworms  transformed 
through  a  very  tender  pupa  stage  during 
July  and  August,  and  if  any  of  these  ten¬ 
der  pupae  were  distributed  by  thoroughly 
breaking  up  the  soil  they  inevitably  died. 
As  the  wireworms  are  about  three  years 
in  attaining  their  development,  not  all  of 
them  transform  the  same  season,  so  that 
this  method  of  Fall  cultivation  must  be 
continued  for  two  or  three  years  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAN» 


Good  Paint  is 
as  Necessary 
to  a  Barn  as 
to  a  House 


Exposure  to  the  weather  without  a  preserving  coat  of  paint 
soon  causes  decay.  When  the  paint  on  your  buildings  and  imple¬ 
ments  begins  to  show  wear,  and  bare  spots  appear,  repaint  with 
Pure  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil.  Don’t  wait  until  decay  and  rust 
have  set  in  and  joints  have  become  loose;  better  paint  a  little  while 
before  it  is  needed  than  a  little  while  after.  Repainting  is  a  pre¬ 
ventative  rather  than  a  curative  measure.  Repaint  with  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  because  Pure  White  Lead  will  give 
better  protection  and  longer  protection  than  any  imitation  or  sub¬ 
stitute.  Practice  proves  it. 

You  can  know  Pure  White  Lead  by  the  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark 
found  on  the  side  of  the  keg.  It  is  positive  identification  of  Pure 
White  Lead  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process — the  genuine  and 
unadulterated  old-fashioned  paint  material.  Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy. 

Send  for  Book 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable  information 
on  the  paint  subject.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

In  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  & 

Bros.  Co.)  Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 
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REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 


is  made  of  long-fibred  wool  felt,  treated  with  water-proof 
materials  and  fire-resisting  compounds.  The  cost  per  year 
is  so  low  that  you  simply  can’t  afford  to  use  any  other. 
“Look  for  the  Boy”  trade  mark. 

T 

We  Send  Free  Samples 

to  show  you  how  strong,  how  pliable  and  how  fire-resisting  it  is,  with 
a  booklet  to  give  you  points  on  roofing.  Thousands  of  roofs  of  all 
-  sorts,  sizes  and  ages  all  over  the  country,  prove  the  water¬ 
proofness  and  everlastingness  of  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing. 

^  J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Lovely  Native  Iris — A  little  culti¬ 
vated,  but  most  decorative  native  plant  is 
Iris  hexagona,  growing  wild  in  moist 
lands  from  Florida  to  Texas  and  Missouri. 
It  is  one  of  the  more  vigorous  species  of 
the  genus,  attaining  three  feet  or  more 
in  height  in  congenial  situations.  The 
leaves  are  broad  and  graceful,  light,  cool 
green  in  color,  while  the  blooms,  which 
are  freely  produced  in  late  June,  are  usu¬ 
ally  five  inches  in  diameter  and  singular¬ 
ly  harmonious  in  their  coloring  of  sky 
blue,  orange  and  pale  green.  The  flower 
stems  are  long,  rather  tortuous  in  form 
and  drooping  or  prostrate  in  habit,  so 
that  the  richly  colored  blojoms  nestle 
amid  the  foliage  instead  of  overtopping 
it,  as  in  many  other  Irises.  Flower  heads, 
much  reduced  in  size,  are  shown  in  Fig.  292, 
page  587.  The  fruits  or  seed  capsules  hang 
by  flexible  stems  and  are  conspicuously 
six-angled,  giving  the  plant  its  specific 
name.  Though  a  moisture-loving  species, 
Iris  hexagona  grows  well  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  and  may  be  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated  in  any  bed  or  border  of  sufficient 
fertility  for  common  herbaceous  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  but  free  watering  at  blooming 
time  and  an  after-mulch  of  cow  manure 
will  be  well  repaid  in  increased  vigor  of 
the  clump.  In  the  South  it  is  called  blue 
flag,  a  name  indifferently  applied  to  all 
the  blue  or  purple  flowering  wild  Irises. 
A  pure  white  variety  of  much  beauty  is 
known  and  offered,  together  with  the 
type,  by  a  .Florida  nursery  that  describes 
the  latter  as  “the  loveliest  flower  of  the 
whole  South,”  comparing  it  to  the  rarest 
orchids.  In  truth,  there  is  as  great 
beauty  and  greater  refinement  in  Iris 
hexagona  flowers  as  in  the  finest  Catt- 
leyas,  but  the  Iris  blooms  are  short-lived, 
not  enduring  more  than  48  hours,  while 
the  orchid  flowers,  when  properly  han¬ 
dled,  remain  effective  for  nearly  a  month. 
The  extreme  southern  forms  of  Hexa¬ 
gona  are  of  doubtful  hardiness  in  the 
North  and  are  generally  considered  ten¬ 
der  in  Europe,  but  a  Missouri  form  dis¬ 
tributed  some  years  ago  by  J.  N.  Gerard, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  under  the  varietal  name 
of  La  Mancei,  appears  entirely  reliable. 
It  is  somewhat  more  dwarfish  in  growth 
than  the  southern  plants  and  the  blooms 
range  smaller  in  size,  but  the  coloring  is 
richer  blue.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  more 
desirable  and  manageable  garden  plant. 
Clumps  on  the  Rural  Grounds  were  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  severe  Winter 
and  late,  cold  Spring,  blooming  with  the 
greatest  profusion  at  about  the  usual 
time. 


A  Japanese  Ally — The  nearest  old- 
world  ally  of  Iris  hexagona  appears  to  be 
I.  albo-purpurea,  recently  imported  from 
Japan.  This  uncommon  species  has  cer¬ 
tain  structural  peculiarities  that  place  it 
very  close  to  Hexagona,  but  it  has  erect 
stems,  bearing  heads  of  large,  showy 
blooms,  bright  purple,  marbled  and  spot¬ 
ted  with  white.  The  flowers  rival  in 
showiness  and  size  those  of  the  familiar 
Japan  Iris,  I.  laevigata  or  Kaempferi,  but 
the  plant,  though  undoubtedly  hardy,  is 
a  comparatively  weak  and  slow  grower, 
requiring  abundance  of  moisture.  1  he 
foliage  is  tall,  light  green  and  so  weak 
that  many  leaves  fall  over.  Albo-pur¬ 
purea  is  not  in  commerce  and  can  only 
be  obtained  from  collectors  for  botanic 
gardens. 

Making  Seedless  Fruits— Our  read¬ 
ers  still  bear  in  mind  the  great  claims 
made  for  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple  and 
California  or  Miracle  pitless  prune.  Both 
are  realities,  but  while  they  may  be  actual 
improvements  on  similar  kinds  known 
for  centuries,  they  do  not  appear  to 
promise  commercial  success.  The  apple 
is  of  ordinary  size  and  distinctly  low 
quality,  retaining  the  objectionable  core 


even  when  the  seeds  are  absent,  while  the 
plum  is  said  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  tree, 
though  the  fruits  are  of  excellent  quality 
and  generally  without  pit  or  stone.  In  a 
review  of  commercial  seedless  fruits  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  25,  1905,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  with  the  exception  of 
tropical  pineapples  and  bananas  the 
Washington  navel  orange  and  currant 
grapes  only  are  of  acknowledged  value. 
This  does  not  indicate  that  the  effort  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  seeds  in  useful  fruit 
varieties  is  hopeless.  It  is  likely  that  sys¬ 
tematic  plant  breeding  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  may  from  time  to  time  favor  the 
production  of  highly  valuable  kinds  with 
few  or  no  seeds,  where  seeds  are  now 
far  too  plentiful.  Prof.  B.  D.  Halsted  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  who 
is  doing  excellent  work  in  breeding  mar¬ 
ket  vegetables,  reports  a  nearly  seedless 
tomato  of  most  desirable  characteristics 
and  other  novelties  of  this  kind  may  crop 
up  anywhere  that  breeding  work  designed 
to  induce  great  individual  variation  is 
carried  on. 

Direct  Production  of  Seedless 
Fruits — A  German  scientist,  Dr.  Richard 
Ewert  of  the  Proskau  Pomological  Insti¬ 
tute,  relates  some  interesting  experiments 
in  the  direct  production  of  seedless  or¬ 
chard  fruits  by  painting  the  stigmas  of  the 
blooms  before  pollination  can  naturally 
take  place  with  a  liquid  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion,  which  prevents  the  possibility  of 
pollen  grains  germinating  on  the  stigma 
and  thus  fertilizing  the  ovules  or  incipient 
seeds.  The  development  of  the  ovary 
into  the  fruit  in  favorable  subjects  goes 
on  by  inherent  natural,  growth  termed 
parthenocarpy,  and  a  more  or  less  per¬ 
fect  fruit,  without  seeds,  but  with  the 
usual  core  or  carpels,  may  result.  The 
ingenious  doctor  used  dwarf  cherry, 
pear  and  apple  trees,  100  or  more 
blooms  being  treated  on  each  tree,  all 
others  being  cut  off  before  opening.  It 
was  found  that  if  only  part  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  tree  were  sterilized  and  the 
others  allowed  to  remain,  no  seedless 
fruits  were  secured,  as  they  were  out¬ 
grown  by  the  others.  The  best  results  were 
attained  with  the  pear  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
which  gave  a  crop  of  85  per  cent  totally 
seedless  fruits.  Other  pears  with  unpro¬ 
nounceable  German  names  also  gave 
good  results.  Cherries  did  not  take  kind¬ 
ly  to  the  process,  while  the  only  apples 
bringing  their  seedless  fruits  to  maturity 
were  Winter  Golden  Pearmain,  Cellini 
and  Charlamowsky,  the  latter  evidently 
a  Russian.  In  every  instance  the  horny 
cores  remained,  though  seeds  were  sup¬ 
pressed.  Dr.  Ewert  thinks  that  perfectly 
seedless  and  coreles*  pears  and  apples  of 
good  quality  would  bring  sufficiently  high 
prices  in  the  market  to  compensate  for 
their  artificial  and  expensive  culture,  but 
he  is  not  sanguine  as  to  getting  rid  of 
the  cores.  He  thinks,  however,  that  his 
demonstration  of  parthenocarpy  or  virgin 
fertility  in  common  orchard  fruits  may 
lead  to  the  planting  of  varieties  capable 
of  developing  fruits,  without  pollen,  as 
then  the  grower  will  be  less  dependent 
on  suitable  weather  conditions  and  the 
services  of  bees  and  similar  winged  in 
sects  at  blooming  time.  Certainly  varie¬ 
ties  able  to  dispense  with  pollination 
would  have  proved  a  boon  this  chilly 
Spring,  when  a  bee  among  the  fruit  blos¬ 
soms  was  a  rarity.  w.  v.  F. 


Preparing  for  Alfalfa. 

E.  N.  G.,  Knox,  Pa. — I  am  fitting  up  three 
teres  of  ground  for  Alfalfa ;  had  intended  to 
,ow  the  seed  about  August  1,  hut  think  now 
will  wait  another  year.  Soil  sandy  loam 
Tom  four  to  10  inches  deep,  underlaid  with 
ough  clay.  Clover  freezes  out  in  Spring.  I 
lave  it  sown  to  Canada  field  peas,  which  I  in¬ 
end  to  plow  down  and  sow  to  rye,  and  next 
•ear  plow  that  down  and  sow  to  Alfalfa  about 
tu gust'  1.  Now  about  ditching.  After  hay- 
ng  is  over  I  shall  put  a  ditch  through  centeo 
if  field  and  put  laterals  in.  How  close  shall 
have  to  put  in  lateral  to  avoid  ground 
leaving  and  freezing  out  clover?  I  had  the 
'round  in  sowed  corn,  cow  beets,  potatoes  and 
'arrots.  I  used  commercial  fertilizer  at  rate 
if  900  ’to  2,000  pounds  per  acre  last  year ; 
his  year  400  pounds  of  lime  with  nothing 


else.  Bo  you  think  I  shall  need  any  more 
fertilizer?  I  intend  to  use  about  500  or  COO 
pounds  of  lime  when  I  seed  again  where  I 
sow  Alfalfa,  and  I  intend  to  sow  about  half 
a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre.  I  want  to  get 
the  best  results. 

Ans. — It  will  be  useless  for  E.  N.  G.  to 
sow  Alfalfa  on  land  which  allows  clover 
to  be  lifted  out  by  freezing.  If  he  could 
turn  this  land  upside  down  and  have  a 
part  of  the  tough  clay  on  top,  and  the 
land  under  it,  he  would  have  much  less 
expense  in  getting  it  in  shape  for  Alfalfa. 
As  it  is  he  will  have  to  tile-drain.  If  he 
has  had  experience  along  this  line  fitting 
land  to  grow  clover  he  will  learn  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  Alfalfa  will  require  about 
twice  as  much  drainage  as  clover.  In 
growing  clover  it  is  only  necessary  to 
tile-drain  sufficiently  to  keep  the  clover 
from  freezing  out  the  first  Winter  after 
sowing,  but  the  Alfalfa  must  stand  the 
vicissitudes  of  many  Winters.  In  drain¬ 
ing  this  farm  the  drains  were  laid  to 
make  the  land  safe  for  wheat  or  rye, 
clover  and  corn.  The  drains  were  laid 
four  to  six  rods  apart  as  necessity  seemed 
to  require,  but  when  I  came  to  grow 
Alfalfa  I  found  all  would  better  have 
been  laid  four  rods  apart.  Then  by  divid¬ 
ing  this  space  with  another  drain,  mak¬ 
ing  the  drains  two  rods  apart,  they  were 
about  as  near  right  as  they  could  be  made, 
while  dividing  a  six-rod  space  made  the 
distance  between  drains  three  rods,  which 
was  most  too  great.  In  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  I  found  that  it  takes  on  this  farm 
about  twice  as  much  drainage  to  make 
Alfalfa  a  success  as  was  required  for 
clover.  The  greater  part  of  my  two  Al¬ 
falfa  fields,  11  and  10  acres  in  area,  have 
as  much  as  50  rods  per  acre  down.  But 
a  farmer  cannot  tell  just  how  much  will 
be  needed  till  the  trial  is  made;  land  is 
so  variable  in  its  make-up.  E.  N.  G. 
might  try  a  five-inch  main  through  the 
center  of  his  field,  and  use  three-inch 
for  laterals.  If  lie  thinks  the  laterals  four 
rods  apart  will  do  the  work,  lay  them 
this  distance  apart,  and  if  he  finds  this 
will  not  do,  divide  the  space.  My  own 
impression  is,  from  what  he  says,  that  it 
will  be  the  safer  plan  to  lay  the  drains 
two  rods  apart  at  the  start.  Had  I  done 
this  it  would  have  been  a  most  excellent 
investment,  but  I  would  not  have  had  the 
grit  to  do  it  then.  But  since  I  have 
learned  the  value  of  the  crop  the  tile 
has  been  going  down  where  the  Alfalfa 
showed  the  need  of  it. 

The  preparation  E.  N.  G.  is  making  is 
all  right  with  one  exception.  I  would  not 
like  to  risk  plowing  down  a  crop  of  rye 
the  last  thing  before  sowing  the  Alfalfa. 
If  I  did  plow  under  rye  I  would  not 
want  it  to  be  more  than  a  foot  high  when 
the  plowing  was  done.  I  do  not  think 
I  would  use  any  more  fertilizer  before 
sowing  the  Alfalfa.  It  can  be  used  after¬ 
wards  as  deemed  necessary.  I  have 
never  sown  over  15  to  16  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
seed  to  sow  at  any  time  over  20  pounds 
per  acre.  I  saw  a  field  to-day  sown  at 
the  rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre.  It  is 
just  coming  up;  if  one-half  the  plants  sur¬ 
vive  it  will  be  plenty  thick  for  the  most 
satisfactory  returns.  John  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  O. 


TANKS  AND  TOWERS 

made  by  Caldwell  have  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  Cypress  and  strength  of 
steel,  making  them  wear  a  life¬ 
time  and  stand  any  storm.  They 
make  your  water  supply  secure  for 
all  time.  They  are  doing  it  for 
hundreds  of  others,  many  near 
you,  and  will  for  you.  Illustrated 
catalogue  for  the  asking. 

L  W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Kj. 

Tanks  fSteel>  Wood\  T 
JankB  ^  Galvanized  )  10"c15 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


^  Save  Your  Trees 

~  Kill  San  Jose  Seale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  1  “uhni(-(iii'sl1  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.  Dept.of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 

^riginal^lakerj^SU^^Fron^t^^hiladelghuv 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
i  practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
-  g  ers.  Catalog  free, 

■onarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 . 39  Cortlandt  St.. New  York. 


MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St,, 
StUACLSK,  K.  1. 


Strong  Harness 

If  you  would  have  your  harness 
rain -proof,  sun -proof,  sweat- 
proof,  soft,  strong  and  pliable,  use 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 


Makes  old  harness  look  like  new. 
Preserves  the  looks  of  new  har¬ 
ness.  Contains  nothing  to  cut 
and  chafe.  Will  not  rot  stitches. 

To  reduce  axle-friction  to  an 
absolute  minimum  use 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OSL 

Superior  to  castor  oil  and  more 
economical.  Does  not  gum  or 
corrode.  Highest  Award  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  Sold 
everywhere — all  sizes. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


HlCH51ANnAW>  }) 

^IQUID  PAINT  V 

.  L3S55st55PT 


«wi/t~ — r~ 

PEOPLES 

SAVINGS 

BANK 


IM  ACCOUNT  WITH 


Your  Paint- 
Money’s  Worth 

BUY  your  paint  as  you  would  seed,  or 
stock,  or  fertilizer — For  the  results  you 
get  from  it. 

First  cost  per  gallon  is  a  small  matter  to 
consider  —  when  compared  with  covering 
power,  spreading  capacity  and  wear. 

Wouldn’t  you  call  %  to  Vi  more  painted 
work  to  the  gallon  and  two  or  three  years 
added  paint  service  inducements  worth  while?  Well,  that’s  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
“HIGH  STANDARD”  PAINT. 

For  painting  the  farm  home,  outbuildings,  fen.ces,  implements,  etc.— 

Lowe  Brothers  “Hij£h  Standard”  Paint 

Gives  "Best  'Results 

There  is  a  Eowe  Brothers  paint  for  every  purpose. 

“HIGH  STANDARD”  PAINT  is  made  of  best  paint  materials,  mixed  and  mulled, 
ground  and  reground  by  the  most  powerful  and  scientific  machinery 
ever  used  in  paint  making— more  particles  to  the  gallon  than  auy 
other  paint,  and  a  full  gallon  of  paint  every  time, 

“HIGH  STANDARD”  PAINT  is  sold  by  the  leading  paint 
dealers  in  almost  every'  town,  in  sealed,  air-tight  cans,  always  fresh 
and  ready-to-use  with  uniform  results. 

Look  for  the  trade-mark — “The  Little  Blue  Flag”— your  protec¬ 
tion.  Send  for  pur  valuable  and  interesting  free  booklet  “Paint 
and  Painting”.  Write  today. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company,  450-456  Third  St.,  Dayton,  O. 

PaintmaKers  Varnish  makers,  New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 


The  "I.ittle 
Blue  Blag"' 


— Your 
Protection 


100?. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Sunday  Afternoon. — I  would  like  to 
have  some  of  your  good  folks  with  me 
this  afternoon  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
our  hill,  looking  off  over  the  valley  to 
the  Palisades.  There  was  a  hard  thunder 
shower  last  night,  with  a.  deluge  of  rain, 
but  we  awoke  this  morning  to  find  the 
wind  blowing  and  the  sun  shining.  The 
trees  and  the  grass  are  washed  clean. 
There  are  streaks  of  lighter  green  where 
the  tops  of  the  chestnuts  show  in  the 
woods,  or  where  the  wind  blows  up  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  A  bit  of  blue 
water  sparkles  off  to  the  left,  and  patches 
of  corn,  cabbage  and  fruit  show  their 
different  shadings  of  green.  The  second 
growth  of  Alfalfa  is  standing  up  just  be¬ 
low  me  and  the  melons  and  squash  are 
feeling  their  strength  and  reaching  their 
vines  out  from  t-he  tree  rows.  At  my 
back  is  a  five-year-old  apple  tree.  I 
planted  it — a  mere  stick — and  it  seemed 
at  times  as  if  it  could  not  live.  Yet  here 
it  is  strong  and  true,  with  its  first  little 
crop  of  fruit.  In  the  pasture  below  us  is 
Juno,  the  young  cow.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  three  days  old,  and  we 
were  left  almost  without  milk.  We 
cooked  messes  of  all  sorts  for  the  little 
orphan,  but  it  seemed  as  if  she  could 
not  live.  Yet  here  she  is  strong  and 
vigorous,  bidding  fair  to  make  the  best 
cow  we  ever  had.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  a  dairyman  thinks  more  of  his 
cow  than  a  fruit  grower  does  of  a  good 
tree,  but  with  each  of  them  it  is  the 
thought  that  he  gave  protection  and  care 
to  a  small  helpless  thing  that  gives  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  If  I  had  you  here 
this  afternoon  we  should  probably  fall  to 
talking  about  these  things.  The  young 
look  hopefully  ahead  to  the  great  things 
they  expect  to  do.  You  and  I  have  had 
our  visions  pretty  well  shattered,  yet,  in 
all  reason,  we  ought  to  be  more  hopeful 
than  these  young  folks,  for  has  not  ex¬ 
perience  taught  us  time  and  again  the 
great,  never  ending  lesson  of  life — that 
there  can  be  no  death  for  those  who  work 
patiently  and  hopefully  on?  Yesterday 
the  rain  fell  in  sheets  all  through  the 
forenoon,  and  the  fog  covered  us  like  a 
blanket.  No  wind,  the  tank  empty  and 
the  women  folks  calling  for  water.  It 
seemed  like  a  black  outlook  to  the  boys. 
They  figured  that  it  would  take  2,500 
strokes  of  the  pump  to  fill  even  the  small 
tank  at  the  house,  and  no  one  wants  to 
figure  out  how  many  tons  of  lifting  that 
means.  Yet  it  seems  like  very  foolish 
worrying  here  on  the  hillside  to-day,  with 
the  windmill  whirling  and  doing  all  the 
lifting  for  us.  Sometimes  men  tell  me 
that  I  am  foolish  to  stay  here  on  the 
rough  hills.  Sell  out,  they  say,  when  you 
get  the  chance,  and  buy  some  good  level 
farm  where  you  can  run  a  rotation  of 
crops.  I’d  like  to  have  them  here  to-day. 
They  can  beat  me  on  crops  no  doubt  but 
this  view  is  worth  something,  and  their 
bank  account  couldn’t  touch  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  feeling  that  one  has  struggled  to 
save  a  farm  and  give  permanent  va’ue  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  There 
are  different  motives'  which  induce  men 
to  work;  love,  hatred,  habit,  necessity, 
ambition — I  can  see  a  good  share  of  mine 
in  a  little  group  coming  up  the  lane. 
Mother  and  the  children  will  sit  under 
the  trees  and  read.  Whatever  the  motive 
few  men  could  face  such  a  scene  as  is 
spread  before  us  this  afternoon  without 
feeling  the  words  of  the  old  hymn  “Not 
the  labor  of  my  hands”!  It  is  the  spirit 
that  lies  back  of  it— the  part  we  cannot 
realize  or  touch,  and  yet  which  is  the 
most  important  thing  of  it  all.  What  a 
world  this  would  be  if  we  could  only  tie 
Sunday  afternoon  to  all  our  working 
hours ! 

All  Sorts. — Usually  I  find  it  hard  to 
start  the  children  in  the  morning,  but  for 
the  past  two  weeks  they  have  been  up 
before  I  like  to  turn  out.  Let  no  one  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  means  any  frantic  desire 
to  wipe  all  the  weeds  off  the  face  of 
Hope  Farm !  The  Sunday  school  picnic 
is  coming,  and  the  children  are  to  run  in 
the  various  races.  So  they  are  spending 
some  time  in  practicing  how  to  make  a 
good  start.  That  seems  to  be  25  per  cent 
of  a  good  race,  and  surely  one  who  gets 
that  much  ahead  stands  a  good  show.  I 
find  my  bags  scattered  all  about  where 
practice  for  the  sack  race  has  left  them. 
Childish?  Well,  what  else  do  you  want 


from  children?  Suppose  you  were  11  to 
14  years  old,  and  your  mates  had  been 
telling  all  Summer  how  they  could  leave 
you  out  of  sight.  The  minister  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  make  a  speech  in  presenting  the 
prizes,  and  to  name  the  prize  winners 
from  the  pulpit!  Why,  say,  with  such  a 
prospect  you  would  conquer  sleep  and  get 
out  and  practice — if  you  had  any  spirit  in 
you,  and  what  a  blunderbuss  of  a  farmer 
it  would  be  who  couldn’t  understand  why 
you  prefer  to  play  hall  and  run  races  for 
glory  rather  than  hoe  corn  for  nothing. 
This  spirit  of  labor  must  be  considered. 
The  other  day  we  attacked  our  weedy 
cornfield.  The  little  boy  went  along,  but 
when  I  handed  him  a  hoe  he  could  not 
feel  that  it  was  a  glorious  weapon.  His 
eyes  kept  wandering  to  tl  -  other  side  of 
the  field,  where  Merrill,  behind  a  culti¬ 
vator,  was  chasing  old  Jerry  up  and  down 
the  rows. 

“I  could  do  that,”  said  the  boy,  and  I 
gave  him  a  chance.  He  was  very  proud 
and  happy  to  follow  the  horse,  while 
Merrill  did  far  better  work  with  the  hoe. 
Up  to  the  age  of  responsibility  you  must 
put  play  or  its  representative  into  labor 
to  save  it  from  drudgery.  ...  It  was 
another  side  of  this  spirit  of  labor  that 
spoiled  my  carrot  crop.  I  hate  to  admit 
another  failure,  but  I  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  sow  carrots  so  late, 
between  the  Spring-set  strawberry  plants. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  sow  the 
carrots  in  April — then  they  would  have 
made  a  good  start  and  got  past  the 
Spring  weeds.  Carrots  are  slow  starters, 
and  like  Alfalfa,  they  are  feeble  in  youth. 

I  did  not  figure  how  the  redweed  and 
“pussley”  rush  upon  us  in  July.  The 
little  carrots  came  up  when  strawberry 
picking  was  at  its  height,  and  the  hay 
had  to  be  cut.  We  could  not  hoe  at  that 
time,  and  before  we  knew  it  the  carrots 
were  hidden  and  the  strawberries  foul 
with  weeds.  I  offered  the  children  their 
price  to  clean  out  those  carrots,  but  two 
rows  were  all  we  could  get  clean.  Then 
I  had  to  figure  rapidly,  and  I  found  I 
couldn’t  clean  those  carrots  and  save  the 
other  crops.  So  I  did  it  myself — took  a 
-.ultivator  and  ripped  carrots  and  weeds 
all  up.  That  gave  us  a  chance  to  clean 
the  berries.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  set  peo¬ 
ple  wrong  on  this  double  cropping  plan. 
Don’t  sow  carrots  in  June  among  other 
crops.  Put  them  in  early  if  you  have  the 
hoe  power  to  handle  them,  but  don’t  bring 
them  in  competition  with  late  Summer 
weeds.  .  .  .  “We  are  all  out  of  pota¬ 
toes — shall  we  buy  some  or  will  you  dig?” 
That’s  what  came  out  of  the  kitchen  on 
July  20.  New  potatoes  sell  at  $1.25  a 
bushel  in  our  local  market.  I  went  out 
and  dug  a  hill  or  two  of  Irish  Cobblers 
which  were  planted  April  26.  They  were 
not  fully  grown,  but  fair  size,  and  I 
figure  that  it  will  pay  best  to  dig.  These 
potatoes  are  in  that  patch  I  have  told  of 
where  we  have  peach  trees,  currants, 
strawberries,  potatoes  and  sweet  corn  all 
growing  together.  The  potatoes  are  in 
drills  with  sweet  corn  about  five  feet 
apart — a  hill  between  two  hills  of  pota¬ 
toes.  The  corn  has  now  grown  above  the 
potato  vines.  I  dig  the  hills  close  to  the 
corn  so  as  to  give  the  latter  a  good 
chance  and  set  a  cabbage  plant  in  the 
empty  hill.  .  .  .  We  are  now  feast¬ 
ing  on  raspberries  and  five  different  kinds 
of  vegetables.  There  are  raspberries, 
both  blacks  and  reds,  on  tap  at  every 
meal,  and  better  than  all,  the  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Red  Astrachan  apples 
are  ready  for  sauce  and  baking.  We  need 
this  inspiring  diet,  for  weed  killing  time 
has  come,  and  there  is  no  meaner  job  on 
a  naturally  weedy  farm.  The  hay  is  all 
under  cover,  and  peach  and  apple  pick¬ 
ing  will  soon  be  here.  We  have  some 
8,000  cabbage  planted.  How  to  kill  the 
weeds,  pick  the  fruit  and  get  the  plow¬ 
ing  done  requires  close  figuring  and  closer 
working. 

Cow  Peas  and  Canada  Peas. — This 
question  has  no  doubt  occurred  to  others : 

My  seed  house  cannot  supply  me  with  any 
cow  peas,  but  with  Canada  field  peas.  Would 
you  sow  them  and  turn  under  same  as  cow 
peas  in  Fall  and  sow  rye,  or  do  you  think 
Crimson  clover  would  give  better  results? 
ITow  many  bushels  of  Canada  field  peas  do 
you  sow  per  acre?  Can  they  be  sown  with 
regular  seed  drill?  If  field  peas  are  sown  do 
you  think  it  advisable  to  apply  lime  to  soil 
before  sowing  rye  or  not?  The  soil  intended 
for  field  peas  or  Crimson  clover  is  a  clay 
soil.  E.  w.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  little  use  trying  to  buy  good 
seed  of  cow  peas.  The  demand  is  far 
ahead  of  supply.  This  cow  pea  is  not  a  pea 
at  all — but  a  bean.  The  Canada  field  pea 
will  not  do  well  in  hot  weather.  You 
would  not  take  a  Florida  darkey  to  work 
in  a  lumber  camp  in  Winter — nor  would 
you  take  a  French  Canadian  to  get  out 
cypress  timber  on  one  of  the  Florida 
Keys  in  Summer.  The  cow  pea  repre¬ 
sents  the  darkey.  It  does  its  best  in  hot 
sunshine.  You  could  sow  it  now  after 
some  other  crop,  and  obtain  a  great 
growth  before  Fall  sowing  of  rye.  The 


Canada  pea  does  not  like  hot  weather.  In 
early  Spring  or  in  late  Fall,  when  the 
weather  is  cool,  it  will  do  well,  but  sow 
it  now  and  it  will  fail — mildew  and 
starve.  We  sow  five  pecks  per  acre  of 
Canada  peas  ;  they  can  be  seeded  by  a  drill, 
but  do  not  sow  them  now.  We  would  use 
12  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  and  lj4 
pound  Cow-horn  turnip  seed  per  acre  at 
once.  Let  them  grow  until  late  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  then  fit  for  the  rye.  At  that 
season  you  probably  will  not  need  the 
lime  to  sweeten  the  soil.  Rye  responds 
less  to  lime  than  any  of  the  other  small 
grains. 

Life  Insurance. — I’ll  guarantee  that 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  will 
say  amen  to  the  following: 

Your  note  of  warning  on  life  insurance 
excites  my  feelings  of  gratitude  and  makes 
me  hope  some  may  be  rescued  from  falling 
into  the  trap.  I  have  no  possible  claim  on 
your  time — only  wish  I  had  so  that  I  might 
ask  you  if  you  know  anyone  in  the  flesh  who 
has  received  “the  dividend  apportioned  by 
the  company,”  and  if  so,  what  that  dividend 
amounted  to.  As  our  case  is  even  more  dis¬ 
astrous  than  yours,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
relate  it  to  show  how  much  your  warning  is 
needed.  We  bought  a  bearing  orange  grove 
in  Florida,  and  had  a  very  comfortable  and 
unencumbered  home.  The  freezes  of  1894-5, 
however,  changed  all  this.  My  husband  hav¬ 
ing  learned  farming  and  I  thrift  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  latitude,  we  were  able  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  after  our  trees  were  gone.  But  farming 
in  Florida  has  its  limitations,  and  we  could 
only  make  a  living.  The  only  thing  to  do  to 
feed  the  vulture  of  premiums  was  to  move 
North  and  work  for  others  in  order  to  secure 
a  fixed  income.  We  have  spent  nine  labori¬ 
ous,  uncomfortable  years,  simply  living  to 
work  and  denying  ourselves  even  some  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  We  have  three  poli¬ 
cies,  and  have  paid  17  premiums  on  one  20- 
year  one.  Now  the  question  is,  are  we  all  the 
time  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  or  will 
we  be  able  at  last  to  realize  something  with 
which  to  start  a  little  farm  home  once  more? 
Our  life  is  one  incessant  drudgery,  with  lots 
of  provocation  for  those  who  were  not  born 
in  slavery.  I  think  we  are  fond  of  work 
and  certainly  love  farming,  but  at  the  end 
of  every  year  there  is  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
we  have  got  that  much  of  life  over.  All  our 
misery  seems  to  be  caused  by  this  horrid 
trap  we  have  fallen  into,  and  like  yourself, 
can  see  no  way  out  of,  but  by  paying,  pay¬ 
ing,  paying.  What  this  vulture  has  con¬ 
sumed.  'if  kept  in  a  stocking  even,  would 
now  buv  us  a  comfortable  little  farm.  With 
excellent  health  and  simple  tastes  and  nat¬ 
urally  well-developed  powers  of  enjoyment, 
we  might  be  happy  and  perhaps  help  to 
make  others  so  Instead  of  being  nothing  but 
machines,  and  aching  ones  at  that.  One  can 
endure  much  if  one  can  see  freedom  coming, 
but  if  the  only  result  is  to  be  a  palace  for 
Mr.  McCall  and  a  fancy  dressing  gown  for 
Mr.  Hyde  one  feels  it  has  been  something  of 
a  waste  to  be  merely  a  parasite  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  A-  e.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Now,  I  don’t  want  to  do  injustice  to 
anyone.  If  any  readers  have  paid  out 
and  received  their  “dividends”  I  wish 
they  would  tell  us  what  it  amounts  to. 
No  more  “endowment”  policies  for  me. 
I  think  plain  insurance  in  a  strong  com¬ 
pany  a  good  thing,  but  the  trouble  is  you 
have  to  pay  your  share  of  supporting  an 
army  of  employees  and  a  great  parade  of 
getting  “new  business.”  I  have  got  to 
keep  on  paying  in  order  to  get  anything 
on  my  policy.  If  I  had  more  than  one 
policy  and  were  as  hard  pressed  as  this' 
friend  I  would  borrow  what  I  could  on 
one  and  use  the  money  to  pay  all  the 
premiums.  A  new  law  in  Massachusetts 
permits  savings  banks  to  issue  insurance 
policies  up  to  $500.  The  rate  will  be  low, 
and  the  business  is  supervised  by  the 
State.  I  would  like  to  have  the  agent  who 
got  me  into  my  policy  tackle  me  for  an¬ 
other  -with  his  palaver  about  “the  dear 
little  wife”  and  my  “great  duty  to  my 
family.”  He’d  get  a  reception  that  would 
warm  or  chill  him  as  needed.  There 
ought  to  be  some  form  of  safe  insurance 
that  would  work  out  like  a  building  and 
loan  association.  The  thing  that  galls  me 
most  is  to  think  of  my  few  dollars  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  contribution  of  100,000  more 
piled  up  in  banks  and  trust  companies  for 
“financiers”  to  play  financial  “baseball” 
with  and  we  poor  things  doing  all  the 
chasing  of  the  ball. 

A  Strange  Dog. — Here  is  a  dog  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  a  new  one  to  me: 

A  strange  dog  came  to  my  place  one  month 
ago,  and  is  still  here.  I  advertised  him 
three  times  in  the  local  paper,  but  no  one 
has  claimed  him.  I  cannot  keep  him  unless 
I  pay  a  license  fee ;  he  stays  at  my  home  all 
alone  most  of  the  time,  as  my  wife  and  I 
are  away.  He  is  a  nice  dog;  I  do  not  like 
to  kill  him.  After  advertising  him  and  pay¬ 
ing  his  license,  when  could  I  sell  him  by 
right  of  law,  and  what  redress  would  I 
have  if  his  former  owner  took  him  away 
when  we  were  all  away,  supposing  I  found 
out  who  he  was?  M.  f. 

Massachusetts. 

I  am  neither  a  lawyer  nor  a  judge  of 
dogs,  but  if  it  were  my  case  and  I  didn’t 
want  to  keep  him  and  could  find  a  cus¬ 
tomer  I  would  sell  him  at  once.  I  think 
you  have  used  reasonable  means  to  find 
the  owner.  If  he  came  and  took  the  dog 
away  you  could  make  him  pay  reasonable 
expense  for  advertising  and  keep.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  no  strange  dog  will  select 
Hope  Farm  as  an  abiding  place.  We 
have  now  all  the  members  of  the  underfoot 
world  we  can  provide  for,  yet  there  would 
surely  be  tears  if  I  banished  a  new  comer. 

h.  w.  c. 
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THE  HENDRICKS 

Press  will  Kuril  its  Cost  in  One 
Season.  A  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  our 

Free  Catalog. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


IT  MAKES  A . 
BALE  THAT 
EVERY  HAY 
BUYER 
WANTS 


THE  NEW  WAY”  PRESS 

is  a  horizontal  press.  It  bales  1%  to  214  tons  per  hour. 
Feed  hole  46x50  inches — easy  to  feed;  no  tramping-, 
forkonlyused.  Revolutionizes  the  loose  baling  system. 
Makes  the  very  desirable  eastern  market  bale.  Beats 
all  Box  and  Upright  Presses  by  doing  100  per  cent 
more  work.  Stands  at  work  just  as  you  see  it  in  the  cut. 
Very  portable.  Adapted  to  bank  barn  work.  We  also 
make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses.  Write  for  catalog. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  15?  MAIN  ST..  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


Galvanized  Iron  Tanks 


,  12  and  15 
barrel  capacity. 
Light,  Durable, 
Inexpensive. 

BOWEN  &  QUICK 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 


Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  COM  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


TAT- PI  ¥  drilling 
tt  l/L1/  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Bhallow  wells  in  anv  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  W  ith  engines  orhorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


|  _  I  Save  nnd  hind  the 

IctfA  I  hr  a  Chare  straw  in  neat  bun- 

11  Tv  I  III  G9IICI  9  dies  and  clean  the 

•  grain  perfectly. 

400  bu.  a  day.  Small  power  required.  Also  Manure 
Spreaders,  Silos,  Horseand  Dog  Powers,  Cutters.  Catalogfrea 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  1  1  ,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y- 


CRAIN  DRILL 


TheYORK  FORCE  FEED  DRIIX  combines 
lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  Fully 

regulates  \^=rra^  Guaranteed 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  GOLD 
MEDAL 
St,  Louis 
World’s 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  700  lbs. 

Agents  Wanted. 

W rite  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.. 

•  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa.  BI4DK  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong'  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


^flORE 
GOOD 


CIDER 


JUICE 


can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
apples  or  grapes  with  one  of  our 
presses  than  with  any  other. 

The  juice  will  be  purer  and 
bring  higher  prices,  while 
the  extra  yield  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  We  make 

HYDRAULIC  ES. 

in  all  sizes,  hand  or  pow¬ 
er.  25  to  600  barrels  per  day. 

Also  Steam  Evaporators.  Ap-  —  ■ 
pie-butter  Cookers, etc.  Fully~= 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  — 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.'  ~ - Hftil 

§3JMain  Street,  Ml.  Gilead,  Ohio 

V  or  Room  124Lt,  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PIONEER  PREPARED 

ROOFING 

DURABLE,  WEATHER-PROOF,  FIRE-RESISTING 
CHEAPER  THAN  METAL  OR  SHINGLES. 
WEARS  LONGER.  NO  TAR  OR  PAPER.  | 

WILL  NOT  MELT,  ROT  OR  CRACK 

THE  standard  paint  company 
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straw  which  stock  will  not  eat  entirely.  In  ripening 
some  of  the  nutHment  in  the  stems  passes  into  the 
grain.  The  same  is  true  to  some  extent  of  grass.  When 
dead  ripe  the  seeds  are  like  the  ripened  grain,  while 
the  stems  are  like  the  straw.  If  we  could  utilize  the 
grass  seeds  as  we  do  the  grain  we  could  save  the  value 
in  the  entire  plant,  but  we  know  that  grass  seeds  shake 
off  and  are  lost.  Thus  we  lose  a  good  share  of  the 

value  when  we  let  these  seeds  fully  mature. 

* 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10  Vi  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORIvER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

•  In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  have  a  good  many  letters  like  the  following: 

Our  hay  is  not  nearly  a  full  average  and  quality  better. 
Hay  buyers  are  trying  to  make  out  a  big  crop  in  western 
States.  What  are  the  facts? 

There  will  be  a  lively  contest  over  prices  for  apples 
and  hay  this  year.  Buyers  will  naturally  attempt  to 
show  that  the  general  crop  is  large.  Our  reports  do 
not  indicate  a  heavy  hay  crop.  The  old  hay  is  mostly 
cleaned  up  and  we  can  see  no  reason  for  low  prices. 
Good  hay,  properly  baled,  can  be  held  safely  and  unless 
there  is  urgent  need  of  the  money  we  would  not  hurry 
to  sell.  Of  course,  when  any  farm  product  runs  high, 
substitutes  will  be  used.  There  will  be  much  prairie 
hay  cut,  and  shredded  fodder  will  be  baled  and  put  on 
the  market.  Still,  we  can  see  no  reason  to  expect  either 
a  large  crop  or  lower  prices.  Judging  from  present  in¬ 
dications  hay  should  be  higher  than  last  year. 

* 

Would  it  be  possible  for  a  case  like  that  of  those 
disputed  Jersey  cows  to  develop  in  the  other  cattle 
associations?  Yes,  but  not  so  likely  to  do  so.  The 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  has  made  special  provision  for 
handling  just  such  cases.  A  sum  of  money  is  laid  aside 
to  pay  for  prompt  investigation.  When  a  complaint  is 
made  to  the  secretary  he  is  authorized  to  look  it  up 
at  once — either  through  trusted  agents  or  by  going  in 
person  to  see  the  cattle.  Under  this  system  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  such  a  trouble  as  this  between  Daw- 
ley  and  Rogers  to  grow  into  a  scandal.  The  Guern¬ 
seys,  too,  generally  carry  spots  of  color  so  that  they  are 
quite  easily  identified.  The  Guernsey  Club  will  not 
undertake  to  interfere  in  cases  of  jockeying  or  sharp 
practice  in  selling,  but  where  its  records  are  in  danger 
they  pounce  upon  the  evil-doer  at  once. 

* 

Every  year  we  have  a  good  many  questions  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  ask  when  they  can  kill  brush  or  stump  growth  to 
best  advantage.  We  get  in  advance  of  these  questions  by 
saying  that  August  is  the  best  month.  The  theory  is  that 
during  the  Summer  rapid  growth  is  made — largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  roots.  Most  of  this  growth  stops  in 
August — Nature  being  prepared  to  give  the  roots  a 
chance  to  recuperate.  Then  if  we  cut  off  the  tops  we 
are  like  attacking  a  man  who  is  tired  out  and  with  little 
energy  left  in  him.  Wait  until  he  is  rested  and  he 
could  make  a  good  defense,  but  when  he  has  worked 
himself  out  he  is  in  your  power.  It  is  much  the  same 
with  brush  and  tree  growth.  Cut  them  in  August  and 
the  roots  make  a  feeble  effort  to  make  a  new  top  which 
can  be  quite  easily  killed.  We  can  laugh  at  the  slow 
awkward  work  of  a  yoke  of  work  cattle  until  we  want 

to  break  up  stump  land.  Then  we  know  their  value. 

* 

Once  in  a  while  we  find  a  farmer  who  argues  that  it 
pays  best  to  let  grass  stand  before  cutting  until  it  is 
dead  ripe.  Some  argue  that  it  cuts  easier,  dries  out 
quicker  and  makes  smaller  bulk  to  handle,  but  a  few  go 
further  and  say  the  dead  hay  is  better  feed.  A  little 
observation  of  grain  ought  to  show  them  better.  Take 
oats;  if  we  cut  them  green,  or  while  the  heads  are 
soft,  we  have  a  good  fodder  which  stock  will  eat  up 
clean.  If  we  let  the  seeds  ripen  the  stems  make  hard 


We  should  all  be  sure  ofxntr  ground  before  we  blame 
man,  beast  or  insect  for  damage  to  property.  Some 
years  ago  a  man  sent  us  in  great  haste  a  strawberry 
plant  and  a  box  containing  insects.  He  said  he  had 
caught  the  insect  destroying  the  plants,  and  wanted  a 
sure  remedy  at  once.  The  plant  had  been  injured  by 
the  common  white  grub.  The  insect  was  the  common 
wood  louse  or  sow  bug,  which  could  not  possibly  gnaw 
a  plant !  The  man  saw  this  sow  bug  running  away 
from  a  plant  and  upon  this  evidence  accused  him.  We 
have  heard  of  a  man  who  saw  that  ants  followed  plant 
lice  on  trees.  ITe  reasoned  that  they  killed  the  lice,  and 
so  went  around  digging  up  ant  hills  and  throwing  the 
earth  into  his  orchard.  He  could  not  have  done  a 
worse  thing,  for  the  ants  protect  the  lice — herd  them  in 
fact  for  a  sweet  secretion  which  the  lice  produce.  Now 
comes  a  man  with  samples  of  an  insect  which  he  finds 
on  maple  trees — apparently  boring  deadly  holes  in  the 
trunk.  These  insects  were  sent  to  Prof.  Slingerland 
who  reports : 

The  insects  found  boring  into  the  maple  stump  were  try¬ 
ing  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  burrow  of  the  true  Maple  borer. 
From  these  eggs  would  hatch  grubs  that  would  follow  along 
the  burrows  until  they  reached  the  borer  grub,  which  they 
would  then  proceed  to  devour.  Thus  the  insects  sent 
were  parasites  or  beneficial  insects  and  should  have  been 
left  to  continue  their  good  work.  The  gimlet-like  holes 
were  made  by  the  adult  of  the  true  borer  when  it  emerged. 

Thus  these  insects  were  friends  rather  than  foes  and 
deserved  shelter  rather  than  harm.  What  a  world  this 
would  be  if  we  all  had  the  power  to  weigh  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  so  as  not  to  do  injustice. 

* 

The  auto  question  has  now  come  home  to  New 
Jersey  farmers  in  a  new  way.  For  some  years  past 
there  have  been  races  with  automobiles  on  Long  Island 
— a  course  being  marked  out  on  the  public  roads.  The 
machines  are  driven  at  terrific  speed,  and,  of  course, 
during  the  race  and  for  days  before  it,  travel  on  these 
highways  is  impossible  or  full  of  danger.  A  new  law 
in  New  York  prohibits  such  races  and  the  promoters 
of  them  have  now  gone  to  New  Jersey.  They  applied 
to  the  Legislature  to  have  the  auto  law  changed  so  that 
a  course  of  some  30  miles  can  be  laid  out  on  the  public 
roads,  and  high  speed  permitted  thereon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  present  New  Jersey  law  is  broken  every 
day  and  will  continue  to  be  until  the  violators  are 
lodged  in  jail.  If  these  rich  “sports”  are  permitted  to 
come  to  the  State  and  use  the  public  roads  for  a  race 
track,  the  law  will  become  more  of  a  farce  than  ever. 
Nq  real  good  can  come  to  the  State  through  such  a 
scheme.  We  are  told  that  thousands  of  people  will 
come  to  see  the  races  and  spend  their  money.  That  was 
the  argument  we  heard  years  ago  when  we  were  trying 
to  shut  out  the  race  track  gamblers.  The  horses  that 
ran  in  these  races  did  consume  hay  and  grain,  but  the 
humans  did  a  trade  mostly  in  drinks — hard  or  “soft.” 
New  Jersey  has  no  need  of  the  crowd  that  follows 
an  auto  race.  The  roads  would  be  injured  and  made 
even  more  unsafe  than  they  are  now.  If  these  rich 
men  and  auto  manufacturers  want  to  race  why  do  they 
not  build  tracks  of  their  own  on  some  of  the  great 
parks  which  they  are  buying?  New  Jersey  farmers 

should  oppose  this  scheme  to  the  limit. 

* 

The  following  note  comes  from  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  district  at  present  represented  by  one  of  those  black¬ 
listed  New  York  Senators: 

You  can  do  no  more  valuable  service  than  to  educate  farm¬ 
ers  up  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  looking 
after  their  own  local  interests  more  actively.  Our  country 
districts  have  suffered  immensely  by  farmers  not  keeping  up 
their  old-time  interest  in  town  affairs,  and  in  selecting  hon¬ 
est  representatives,  responsible  for  making  the  laws  of  the 
State. 

One  thing  is  sure,  the  time  has  gone  by  when  farmers 
can  safely  keep  on  working  out  in  the  sun  and  trust 
their  public  interests  to  people  who  sit  on  a  comfort¬ 
able  chair  in  the  shade.  From  earliest  times  the  man 
in  the  shade  has  enjoyed  a  special  privilege  and  worked 
it  to  the  limit.  Under  the  old  caucus  and  political  boss 
system  the  people  were  never  fairly  represented.  Every 
one  of  the  men  whose  names  we  print  has  misrepre¬ 
sented  his  district.  With  one  possible  exception  had 
they  stated  last  Fall  openly  that  they  would  oppose 
Governor  Hughes  in  his  attempt  to  strengthen  the  State 
Insurance  Department  they  would  have  been  the  worst 
beaten  men  who  ever  ran  in  their  districts.  Now  they 
must  come  before  the  people  stripped  of  all  ornament 
or  nonsense  and  run  on  their  record.  We  make  no 
attack  upon  their  character  or  ability.  The  issue  is  a 
higher  one.  These  men  deliberately  put  themselves  on 


the  wrong  side  of  a  great  moral  question — in  the  face 
of  the  expressed  wish  of  their  districts.  For  farmers 
now  to  humbly  give  way  and  send  them  back  to  Albany 
would  be  to  admit  that  dwellers  in  country  'homes  lack 
the  courage  to  use  the  weapons  which  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  have  put  in  their  hands.  All  over  the  country 
people  are  watching  to  see  what  the  farmers  in  these 
New  York  districts  will  do  to  those  Senators.  Fate 
has  played  right  into  your  hands  by  jpaking  it  possible 
to  fight  these  men  out  in  the  open  without  larger  issues 
to  hide  behind  or  stronger  men  to  pull  them  through. 
If  they  are  beaten  it  will  be  known  and  recognized  that 
the  beating  was  done  by  farmers  and  every  blow  will 
mean  an  inch  back  to  the  better  days  when  the  New 
York  farmer  had  a  truer  power  in  public  affairs.  We 
welcome  every  honest  opportunity  for  a  farmer  to  put 
himself  bravely  and  openly  on  the  right  side  of  a  public 
question.  No  better  chance  was  ever  offered  than  this. 

* 

There  are  so  many  “Jersey  cattle  letters”  this  week 
that  we  could  not  find  space  for  half  of  them.  This 
one  comes  from  Maine: 

The  A.  ,T.  C.  C.  scrimmage  is  interesting.  I  stuck  my 
postage  stamp  on  Secretary  Hemingway,  and  think  you  are 
doing  good  by  following  the  case.  It  is  hard  for  a  plain 
dairyman  to  accept  all  the  pedigree  and  performance  of  an¬ 
cestors  if  the  doubt  arises  as  to  authenticity  of  individual. 

,t.  f.  g. 

We  have  not  yet  asked  readers  to  stick  their  stamps 
on  Prof.  Redfield.  We  should  feel  sorry  for  him  if 
they  once  begin  to  really  use  the  power  of  the  postage 
stamp.  The  old  baron  of  the  middle  ages  built  a  castle 
on  a  rock  and  lorded  it  over  the  common  people  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  had  no  power  that  could  reach  them. 
The  general  use  of  gunpowder  ended  that,  for  a  man 
could  carry  enough  of  it  in  his  arms  to  blow  down  the 
strong  gate  that  barred  him  before.  The  postage  stamp 
and  the  drop  of  ink  are  to  blow  up  strong  entrench¬ 
ments  of  dignity  and  special  privilege. 

Here  comes  a  letter  .from  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association : 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  persistent  and  bulldog 
tenacity  with  which  you  have  hung  on  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C., 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  let  up,  for  I  think  you  have  a  just 
cause.  The  A.  ,T.  C.  C.  is  not  infallible.  I  have  known  of 
their  making  mistakes  before,  and  Mr.  Dawley  is  no  better 
than  any  other  man.  If  he  makes  a  mistake,  let  him  make 
it  good,  but  some  men’s  heads  grow  pretty  fast.  I  think  it 
would  he  well  for  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State.  They 
have  had  their  own  way  too  long,  and  need  a  cleansing 
process. 

Now  then — what  do  you  think  of  that ?  This  is  the 
same  Association  which  passed  that  “resolution”  last 
Winter.  Governor  Hughes  knows  his  business  and  may 
be  trusted  to  attend  to  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

And  now,  from  dozens  of  others,  let  us  select  this 
one  from  Michigan : 

I  glory  in  your  stand  against  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Keep  at 
them  until  you  straighten  them  up.  You  are  the  only  one 
that  can  do  it  that  has  the  nerve.  I  have  registered  Jerseys, 
but  registration  papers  don't  count  with  me  half  as  much 
as  they  did  before  this  came  up.  They  have  had  their  last 
fee  out  of  me  till  they  do  business.  f.  i.  w. 

A  Pennsylvania  man  has  expressed  his  sentiments  in 
three  words,  “Sic  ’em  Towser.”  We  might  say  that  we 
glory  in  the  name  of  “Towser”  when  we  understand 
the  confidence  and  appreciation  which  it  represents. 
Ever  since  the  world  began  the  “pocket  book  nerve” 
has  run  pretty  close  to  the  surface.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  people  have  got  at  it  in  this  Jersey  cattle  con¬ 
troversy.  _ 


BREVITIES . 

Needs  a  divorce — the  writer  who  is  married  to  big  words. 

Most  people  who  use  sulphur  for  fumigating  fail  to  use 
enough  of  it. 

Don't  try  to  sow  a  clover  crop  in  the  corn  unless  you  can 
first  get  the  corn  clean. 

Why  not  raise  cane  a  little  more  than  you  do?  Stock  like 
It  and  it  makes  good  strawberry  mulch. 

“Our  combined  ages  are  161  years,’’  write  a  farm  couple  in 
Michigan.  Is  this  the  record  among  readers? 

A  great  gulf  fixed!  Where?  Between  the  plain  people 
and  the  expert  who  has  forgotten  that  once  he  did  not  know. 

We  have  often  mentioned  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  for  killing 
insects.  It  kills  all  breathing  things,  but  not  the  eggs  of  in¬ 
sects.  Dry  food  products  are  not  injured  by  it. 

“  I  am  sure  that  God  does  not  intend  us  to  have  a  whole 
loaf  and  those  who  come  after  us  only  half  a  loaf.”  That  is 
what  an  Illinois  farmer  says  about  the  soil.  What  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  it  is  to  feel  that  the  farm  is  constantly  growing 
better. 

Speaking  of  “trap  crops.”  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith  includes  the 
dog  and  cat.  Fleas  infest  these  household  pets.  Wash  the 
dog  in  carbolic  soap  and  dust  the  cat  with  insect  powder. 
When  they  are  clean  let  them  run  through  the  infested  house 
and  pick  up  a  new  stock  of  fleas,  which  may  be  killed  by  the 
same  process. 

The  weed  known  as  Devil’s  paintbrush  is  gaining  ground 
in  southwestern  New  York.  The  following  sensible  advice  is 
given  :  “Don’t  delay,  for  it  may  get  started  on  your  farm 
and  get  the  upper  hand  of  you.  Have  a  sack  of  salt  on 
hand.  Keep  your  eyes  open,  watching  for  this  pretty  rod 
flower.  When  you  locate  it,  go  for  the  salt.  A  few  pecks 
sprinkled  on  the  thing  in  time  will  save  purchasing  carloads 
of  salt  in  the  future.” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Governor  nughes  has  signed  Assemblyman 
Phillips's  hill  amending  the  Penal  Code  to  limit  the  expenses 
of  candidates  for  public  office.  Candidates  for  the  office  of 
Governor  are  limited  to  $10,000 ;  for  any  other  elective  State 
office,  other  than  a  judicial  office,  $6,000 ;  for  Congress  or 
Presidential  elector,  $4,000.  for  State  Senator,  $2,000 ;  for 
Assembly,  $1,000;  by  a  candidate  for  any  other  public  office 
to  be  voted  for  by  the  electors  of  county,  city,  town  or  vil-  • 
lage,  or  any  part  thereof  if  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
therein  for  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  Governor  at  the 
last  preceding  State  election  shall  be  5,000  or  less,  $500 ; 
if  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  therein  at  such  a  last 
preceding  State  election  be  in  excess  of  5,000  the  sum  of  $3 
for  each  100  votes  in  excess  of  such  number  may  be  added 
to  the  amounts  above  specified.  A  violation  of  this  act  is 
made  a  misdemeanor.  .  .  .  Nine  pedestrians  have  lost  their 
lives  and  34  have  been  injured  as  a  result  of  automobile 
accidents  in  Massachusetts  in  the  26  days  preceding  July  17, 
according  to  statistics  compiled  and  made  public  by  the  Safe 
Roads  Automobile  Association.  During  the  26  days  there 
have  been  92  collisions  in  which  automobiles  have  figured. 
The  investigations  conducted  by  the  association  show  that 
out  of  16  cases  looked  into  the  operators  were  to  blame  in 
13.  Convinced  that  radical  measures  must  be  adopted  if 
these  accidents  are  to  be  stopped,  the  association  has  of¬ 
fered  rewards  for  conviction  of  operators  who  do  not  leave 
their  names  after  an  accident,  and  have  also  offered  to  re¬ 
ward  evidence  which  shall  secure  the  conviction  of  persons 
operating  automobiles  while  under  suspension  or  after  the 
revocation  of  their  licenses.  Evidence  leading  to  the  con¬ 
viction  of  persons  attaching  wrong  numbers  to  vehicles  will 
also  be  rewarded  by  the  association.  The  Safe  Roads  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  was  formed  by  a  number  of  automobile 
owners,  who  determined  to  seek  evidence  for  the  purpose 
of  convicting  operators  guilty  of  reckless  driving  and  who 
desire  to  make  the  highways  of  the  State  safe  for  persons 
traveling  on  foot  as  well  as  all  vehicles.  .  .  .  The  Southern 
Railway  Company  was  fined  July  19  $30,000,  and  T.  E. 
Green,  ticket  agent  of  the  company,  fined  $5  in  the  State 
Court  at  Raleigh.  N.  C.,  for  selling  railroad  tickets  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  that  provided  by  the  recent  State  law  for 
a  uniform  rate  of  2)4  cents  a  mile  in  North  Carolina.  The 
court  required  Green  to  promise  not  to  sell  tickets  at  the 
illegal  rate.  Green  made  the  promise  and  paid  the  fine.  The 
fines  were  imposed  by  Judge  B.  P.  Long  after  the  jury  had 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  railroad  and  ticket 
agent.  District  Passenger  Agent  J.  H.  Wood,  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway,  and  O.  C.  Wilson,  ticket  agent,  were  sentemced 
to  the  chain'  gang  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  by  Police  Justice  Rey¬ 
nolds  for  thirty  days  each  for  violating  the  passenger  rate 
law.  They  were  released  July  22,  Judge  Pritchard  holding 
the  law  unconstitutional.  .  .  .  Thirty-three  persons  are  dead 
aid  60  injured  as  a  result  of  a  wreck  on  the  Pere  Marquette 
Railroad  at  Salem,  Mich..  July  20.  A  special  passenger 
train  of  eleven  coaches  left  Iona  with  between  800  and 
1,000  of  the  employees  of  the  Pere  Marquette  on  board  for 
the  annual  excursion  to  Detroit.  About  half  way  between 
Salem  and  Plymouth  there  was  a  head-on  collision  with  a 
freight  train  going  west.  The  passenger  train  had  the  right 
of  way,  but  by  some  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
freight  train  it  kept  on,  instead  of  waiting  at  Plymouth, 
which  is  the  ^despatching  headquarters  for  this  division  of 
the  Pere  Marquette,  to  let  the  passenger  train  pass.  The 
passenger  train  was  just  rounding  ther  curve  at  Washbourne 
Crossing  when  it  sighted  the  freight  train.  Both  engineers 
apparently  saw  their  danger  at  the  same  moment.  They 
shut  off  steam  and  applied  the  emergency  brakes.  With  the 
passenger  train  travelling  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour 
the  shock  of  collision  was  terrific.  .  .  .  The  passenger 
steamer  Columbia  was  sunk  July  21  off  the  coast  of  Men¬ 
docino  County,  Cal.,  after  a  collision  with  the  steam 
schooner  San  Pedro.  It  is  believed  that  98  persons  were 
drowned  out  of  a  total  of  249  passengers  and  crew  on  board. 
Fifty  persons  escaped  by  leaping  to  the  San  Pedro’s  deck. 
The  Columbia  sank  in  eleven  miniutes,  which  gave  the 
women  and  children  who  were  asleep  below  no  chance  to 
escape  and  which  also  drowned  all  the  engineering  force. 
The  disaster  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  captain  of  the  San  Pedro  who  was  out  of  his  course. 
The  vessels  crashed  together  in  a  heavy  fog,  and  most  of 
those  who  escaped  leaped  from  the  sinking  Columbia  to  the 
decks  of  the  San  Pedro.  Captain  Doran,  of  the  Columbia, 
went  down  with  his  ship. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Fanciers'  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Newark 
July  12,  and  elected  the  following  officers  :  President,  Miles 
A.  Hanchett,  of  Orange :  vice-president,  Frederick  Iluyler,  of 
Peapack ;  secretary,  T.  Farrer  Rackham.  of  East  Orange ; 
treasurer,  Joseph  N.  Sinnock,  of  Newark  ;  directors — Edward 
F.  Duffy,  Christian  Ivirschler,  John  I.  Craig,  Joseph  N.  Sin¬ 
nock,  John  F.  Noll,  of  Newark ;  Frederick  Iluyler,  of  Pea- 
pack ;  Miles  A.  Hanchett.  of  Orange:  Alfred  B.  Sparks,  of 
Swainton  ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Wolfe,  of  Bloomfield  ;  T.  Farrer  Rack- 
ham  and  H.  A.  Parkhurst,  of  East  Orange ;  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee — Joseph  N.  Sinnock,  T.  Farrer  Rackham  and  Edward 
F.  Duffy.  The  poultry  and  pet  stock  exhibit  at  the  Inter- 
State  Fair  will  be  conducted  again  this  year  by  the  New 
Jersey  Association. 

The  “sealed  package"  system  of  buying  cattle  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  stockyards  iyas  adopted  as  a  compromise  at  a  meet-, 
lng  between  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  packers  July  1.2.  The  packers  held  out 
for  a  system  of  purchasing  cattle  at  the  yards  whereby  stock 
found  to  be  infected  could  be  rejected  after  the  purchase. 
The  commission  men  maintained  that  such  a  system  gave  the 
packers  an  undue  advantage  over  the  cattle  owners  and  com¬ 
mission  men.  Under  the  agreement  the  packing-house  buy¬ 
ers  will  make  purchases  at  their  own  risks.  They  will  be 
given  the  right  to  examination,  but,  once  selections  have 
been  made  arid  prices  agreed  upon,  the  sale  will  be  regarded 
as  completed,  and  any  subsequent  losses  will  fall  upon  the 
purchasers. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  will  be  held  this  year  as  usual. 
The  Governoy  recently  reappointed  two  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  James  II.  Durkee  and  George  A.  Smith,  and  named 
James  M.  Graeff,  of  Westport,  and  Nathan  S.  Beardslee,  of 
Warsaw,  in  place  of  Clarence  H.  Mackey,  resigned,  and 
M.  H.  Olin,  deceased.  Mr.  Graeff  was  chairman  of  the 
agricultural  committee  of  the  Assembly  a  few  years  ago. 
Mr.  Beardslee  is  a  civil  engineer,  president  of  the  Empire 
Dairy  Salt  Company. 

American  cows  are  to  furnish  milk  for  the  royal  Japanese 
family.  Seven  of  the  cattle  are  now  on  their  way  to  the 
Orient.  They  were  bought  from  D.  W.  and  F.  F.  Field, 
owners  of  Dutchland  Dairy,  Brockton,  Mass.,  by  J.  Wada,  a 
Japanese  fancier.  One  of  the  cattle  bought  by  him  is  Dutch- 
land  Sir  Artis  Ilengerveld,  bull  calf,  son  of  Pieterje  Ilenger- 
veld,  and  the  brother  of  De  Kol  Cremelle,  a  cow  for  which 
the  Fields  refused  an  offer  of  $15,000.  She  gave  10,017 
pounds  of  milk  in  100  consecutive  days.  Wada  is  a  Jap¬ 
anese  farmer  who  got  a  contract  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russia-.Tapan  war  to  furnish  the  hospitals  in  Tokio  with 
8,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  He  got  the  milk  by  making 
contracts  with  all  the  dairies  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
capital.  He  now  intends  to  start  a  condensed  milk  plant, 
which  will  be  the  first  in  Japan. 

The  1907  Summer  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Shiocton,  August  28.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  plan  of  previous  years  this  will  be  a  “flower” 
meeting.  The  leading  topic  will  be  bulbs  and  tuberous- 
rooted  plants. 

It  became  necessary  to  reorganize  the  Missouri  State 
Horticultural  Society,  as  the  semi-annual  appropriations  by 
the  State  could  not  be  legally  made  under  the  Constitution, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  was  created  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  1907.  The  members  of  the  board  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  instead  of  being  elected,  as  by  the 


old  society.  The  new  board  is :  C.  H.  Dutcher,  Warrens- 
burg,  president ;  N.  F.  Murray,  Oregon,  first  vice-president ; 
J.  H.  Christian,  Neosho,  second  vice-president ;  T.  H.  Todd, 
New  Franklin,  treasurer ;  W.  P.  Stark,  Louisiana ;  R.  M. 
Hitt,  Koshkanong.  C.  n.  Dutcher  was  re-elected  president 
by  the  old  society  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  was 
elected  president  'of  the  new  hoard.  George  T.  Tippin, 
Springfield,  jvas  elected  secretary  at  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  and  was  also  elected  secretary  of  the  new  board. 

A  meeting  of  representative  dairymen  and  business  men 
of  Franklin  County.  N.  Y„  was  held  in  Grange  Hall  in  the 
village  of  Malone  on  July  8,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
arrangements  for  entertaining  the  dairymen  of  the  State  In 
December.  Director  Dawley,  representing  the  Bureau  of 
Farmer’s  Institutes,  and  Thomas  E.  Tiquin,  secretary  of  the 
association,  were  present,  and  it  is  decided  to  hold  the  next 
annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  In  Malone.  The  opera  house  for  the  convention 
and  a  commodious  exhibition  hall,  in  which  the  display  of 
dairy  Implements  and  the  exhibits  of  all  dairy  products  will 
be  held,  have  been  engaged  for  the  dates  of  the  convention, 
December  10-13,  1907.  For  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
coming  meeting  apply  to  the  secretary,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Breeders'  Association  will  hold  its  fourth 
annual  meeting  at  Washington.  D.  C.,  January  28,  29  and 
30,  1908.  Secretary  James  Wilson,  the  president  of  the 
association,  will  speak,  and  other  able  and  prominent  men 
are  beimg  secured  to  take  part  in  the  programme.  The  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  In  the  National  Rifles’  armory. 

The  Societv  for  Horticultural  Science  will  hold  its  fifth 
annual  meeting  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  in  connection 
with  the  thirty-first  biennial  meeting  of  the  American  Born¬ 
ological  Society,  September  24,  24  and  26,  1907.  The  Inn- 
side  Inn  on  the  exposition  grounds  is  to  be  headquarters 
for  tlie  American  Pomological  Society,  and  since  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science  belong 
to  the  older  association,  arrangements  have  not  been  made 
for  separate  headquarters. 


IOWA  FARM  NOTES 

The  warm  weather  came  with  June,  and  how  everything 
has  grown  ! '  .How  nice  it  is  to  see  every  tree,  bush,  grain 
and  vine  putting  forth  such  a  growth,  showing  life  and 
vigor  so  plainly ;  and  there  are  the  weeds  too,  what  a 
growth  they  are  making !  I  was  away  from  my  garden  a 
few  days.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how  the  weeds  had 
grown.  There  are  many  corn  fields  where  the  weeds  have 
now  got  such  a  start  that  they  will  not  be  cleaned  out 
this  season.  Unlucky  is  the  farmer  where  the  weeds  have  got 
the  start  of  him.  Strawberries  were  a  fair  crop  We  have 
quite  a  number  of  cherry  trees^but  very  few  cherries.  Those 
Ijeghorn  chickens  were  in  the  trees  eating  the  very  few  there 
were.  Leghorn  chickens  are  smart  chickens.  Blackberries 
will  be  plentiful ;  plums  none ;  apples  50  per  cent  of  crop. 
Flay  will  be  a  big  crop,  pastures  good.  Our  cows  are  giv¬ 
ing' a  big  yield  of  milk.  Our  butter  sales  are  larger  than  last 
year  at  this  time.  But  when  I  read  of  cows  yielding  400 
pounds  or  more  of  butter  a  year,  our  cows  are  nowhere.  I 
do  not  know  where  to  get  that  kind  of  cows.  They  never 
were  in  this  part  of  the  country.  No  one  tries  to  get  them  ; 
why  they  do  not  I  do  not  know.  Our  farmers  are  up  to  date 
here  in  all  that  pertains  to  good  farming.  We  raise  as  good 
cattle,  horses  and  hogs  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  I  wonder 
if  those  400  to  dOO  pounds  butter-yielding  cows  are  not  some¬ 
thing  like  our  U.  S.  Senators  or  other  very  distinguished 
men,  very  scarce  articles,  about,  two  to  a  State.  The  other 
day  I  brought  home  an  oil  stove.  Mother  was  opposed  to 
getting  it  but  the  girls  thought  it  would  be  nice,  and  truly 
it  is  very  nice  these  warm  days.  It  is  quite  as  cheap 
to  run  as' a  wood  stove  and  very  much  cooler  to  cook  by  and 
much  more  convenient.  Mother  is  as  much  taken  up  with  it 
as  the  girls  are.  Wanting  to  put  a  new  roof  on  my  hay 
barn  I  went  last  week  to  the  lumber  yard  to  see  about  buy¬ 
ing  shingles.  The  cheapest  shingle  they  had  would  cost  $5 
per  1,000.  To  pay  the  carpenter  for  laying  them  and  the 
nails  would  run  them  up  to  over  $6  per  1,000.  They  had  a 
roofing  made  of  some  kind  of  composition  that  they  would 
sell  for  $3  per  1,000  and  give  written  guarantee  for  10 
years ;  I  shall  try  it.  If  It  stands  that  long  the  difference  in 
price  will  put  on  a  new  roof  at  end  of  that  time,  and  I  have 
the  hopes  that  before  that  time  we  will  have  a  roofing  that 
will  stand.  b.  d. 

Jackson  Co.,  Iowa. 


HOW  SOON  TO  BALE  HAY? 

Would  you  bale  hay  direct  from  the  field?  If  the  grass 
stands  until  ilpad  ripe  can  the  hay  be  baled  without  stacking 
or  mowing? 

I  have  never  baled  any  hay  very  soon  after  harvest,  but 
understand  it  should  be  mowed  at  least  four  weeks  before 
baling.  It  must  have  opportunity  to  sweat,  or  it  would  spoil. 
If  left  in  the  field  late  it  would  not  require  so  long  a  time 
before  baling.  d.  c.  lewis. 

New  Jersey. 

I  am  not  a  hay  seller.  Never  have  had  a  bale  of  hay 
made.  When  I  came  to  the  old  farm,  more  than  40  years 
ago,  I  cut  the  first  season  all  I  could  find  of  grass,  weeds 
and  briars,  and  got  about  three  tons  all  told.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  in  hay  now — nearly  done — and  we  are  getting  three 
tons  to  the  acre,  at  least,  and  this  is  not  a  first-class  sea¬ 
son  for  hay  hereabout,  either.  There  are  some  hay  sellers 
right  in  sight  who  are  not  getting  half  as  much.  We  feed 
our  hay  in  order  to  have  the  manure  to  make  more  hay. 

Millville,  Pa.  a.  p.  y. 

I  should  not  consider  it  safe  to  bale  hay,  to  be  left  baled 
any  length  of  time  before  using,  under  two  months  after 
putting  In  mpw  or  stack,  as  it  has  to  go  through  a  sweating 
process.  No  matter  how  dry  it  is  when  put.  in  mow,  if 
baled  before  this  sweating  is  over,  it  will  sweat  in  the  bale 
and  rot,  If  left  any  length  of  time  before  using.  Of  course, 
if  left  standing  until  it  is  ripe  and  the  stalk  is  dead,  it 
would  not  need  to  lie  as  long  in  the  mow,  but  for  feeding 
purposes,  such  hay  is  almost  worthless.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  farmers  who  bale  their  hay  direct  from  the  field,  but  I 
presume  there  are  such,  and  it  is  probably  baled  for  imme¬ 
diate  use.  G.  w.  H. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Various  conditions  enter  into  the  time  that  new-cut  hay  is 
fit  to  bale,  and  also  the  time  it  remains  in  the  bale  before 
being  used.  If  well  cured  before  housing  in  three  or  four 
weeks  it  can  be  baled  and  shipped  a  reasonable  distance,  and 
remain  in  good  condition.  Bales  should  be  placed  on  end, 
and  there  will  be  but  little  risk  from  heating.  This  is  im¬ 
perative  to  insure  good  condition.  I  would  not  think  it  safe 
to  bale  direct  from  the  field  unless  grass  was  dried  up,  and 
then  the  quality  would  be  very  low.  I  have  known  farmers 
to  leave  the  grass  until  dead  ripe  before  cutting  and  sell  it 
at  the  shore  market  for  old  hay  (loose),  but  Tiie  It.  N.-Y. 
does  not  give  that  sort  of  advice.  The  drier  the  hay  when 
housed  the  soomer  it  can  be  baled — from  two  to  four  weeks 
on  short  shipment.  J.  h.  demise. 

New  Jersey. 

If  I  had  hay  to  bale  I  would  not  bale  till  it  finished  sweat- 
lag  in  the  mow  or  stack,  as  it  seems  that  it  must  sweat,  no 
difference  how  dry  you  put  it  in  the  mow.  I  think  it  should 
he  in  the  mow  or  stack  four  weeks  at  least.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  let  it  get  dry  and  hard  before 
cutting,  as  the  substance  is  all  gone ;  then  I  would  rather 
have  good  wheat  straw  to  feed  than  such  hay.  We  have  had 
a  very  backward  season,  but  it  seems  to  be  coming  around 
all  right ;  after  all,  the  hay  crop  is  better  than  last  season, 
and  the  wheat  Is  right  good.  Oats  are  locking  nice,  begin¬ 
ning  to  ripen ;  the  wheat  harvest  is  the  latest  ever  known. 
Just  beginning  to  harvest.  Most  of  the  corn  is  looking  well ; 
a  little  late,  like  the  season,  hut  if  the  frost  holds  off  will 
have  a  fair  crop.  b.  w.  k. 

Orangeville,  Pa. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hay  baled  right  from  the 
field.  Such  conditions  are  never  favorable  to  first-class  hay, 
but  may  he  by  very  thorough  drying  so  baled  as  not  to  have 
it  “muss”  ip  the  center.  All  hay  has  to  go  through  its 
natural  course  and  sweat  in  the  bow.  I  have  never  con¬ 


sidered  it  safe  to  bale  hay  under  six  weeks  after  it  was  cut. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  dry  my  hay  at  least  one  day 
more,  full  sunshine,  than  my  neighbors.  I  wouldn't  think 
it  safe  to  bale  it.  under  six  weeks  after  it  was  cut  to  get 
best  results  in  fact,  no  matter  how  long  you  dry  it  it  goes 
through  the  sweat  after  being  put  in  the  mow.  I  presume 
if  it  stood  long  enough  to  be  old,  pretty  near  worthless  for 
feeding,  there  would  be  loss  trouble  from  sweating,  but  I  cut 
all  of  my  hay  so  as  to  have  it  in  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tion  for  feeding  out  to  the  animals,  get  the  best  results  and 
further  keep  the  surface  in  condition  to  produce  a  second 
crop.  I  cut  all  of  my  hay  when  one-third  of  the  blossoms 
appear  in  the  Timothy  and  Red-top;  in  the  Alfalfa  when  one- 
tenth  of  the  blossoms  appear,  and  I  cut  Alfalfa  whether  it 
rains  or  shines,  in  that  condition.  geohge  m.  clark. 

Connecticut. 

New  hay  is  not  fit  to  bale  until  It  has  gone  through  a 
sweating  process.  Usually  six  or  eight  weeks  is  as  soon  as 
it  is  advisable  to  commence  baling.  In  the  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  that  I  have  known  where  this  rule  Is  disregarded,  the 
hay  molded  and  was  spoiled  by  heating  in  the  bale.  The 
buyer  paid  $10  for  it,  and  it  sold  for  $8  in  New  York.  I  do 
not  know  aiiv  hay  buyer  in  this  section  who  will  allow  any 
baling  from  tire  field  nor  until  all  sweating  in  the  mow  is  fin¬ 
ished.  The  longer  the  grass  stands  the  more  woody  and  dry 
it  will  become,  which  would  reduce  the  sweating;  but  I  think 
this  could  not  he  depended  upon  to  avert  the  danger  of  spoil¬ 
ing.  Riper  hay  weighs  more,  and  it  may  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  farmer  to  delay  cutting  of  Timothy  until  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  bloom,  if  the  hay  is  to  be  sold,  but  it  is  not  of  as  good 
quality  for  home  use,  and  if  it  gets  too  ripe,  it  will  be  off 
color,  which  wijl  reduce  the  price.  c.  E.  chapman. 

I  have  never  known  anyone  in  this  section  to  bale  hay 
before  it  has  gone  through  a  sweat.  In  the  West  I  saw  them 
shoving  hay  right  from  the  swath  to  the  press,  but  of  course 
conditions  were  very  different  from  those  here  in  the  East.  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  bale  Timothy  hay  after  it  has  become 
too  old  and  and  woody  to  make  the  most  palatable  feed.  I 
have  "dumped”  it  by'  the  ton  right  into  the  mow  without 
mowiDg  it  away  aside  from  simply  shoving  the  pile  over  when 
it  became  too  high.  In  this  instance  I  never  saw  hay  much 
more  compact  in  the  bale  than  in  the  bottom  of  the  mow 
where  the  hay  dropped.  This  hay  was  about  a  week  past  its 
prime,  but  from  the  seller's  point  of  view  was  handled  in, 
perhaps,  the  most  profitable  manner  possible,  without  baling 
directly  from  the  field.  Briefly,  I  am  certain  a  good  quality 
of  hay'  cannot  be  baled  directly  from  the  swath  unless  it  is 
left  till  it  is  so  dry  it  will  break  up.  and  will  be  handled 
with  considerable  waste  unless  it  is  taken  up  with  a  tight- 
bottom  loader.  j.  d.  r. 

Ohio. 


.  CROP  NOTES. 

The  hay  crop  is  fair  in  this  section,  and  all  other  crops 
are  looking  fair.  Oats  about  half  crop  ;  wheat  about  half 
crop,  and  no  fruit  of  any  kind  except  grapes.  Grapes  will 
be  full  crop.  h.  a.  m. 

Ferguson,  Mo. 

There  is  some  hay  shipped  here  at  present,  and  selling  for 
about  $15  per  ton.  We  have  no  waste  land  ;  every  foot  of 
land  is  used,,  and  we  grow  all  kinds  of  heavy  crops,  corn, 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  Timothy,  clover  and  potatoes; 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  but  no  hay  for  the  market,  and 
often  not  enough  for  home  use  but  we  never  buy  enough  to 
cut  any  figure  in  the  hay  market.  We  had  a  very  cold, 
drv  Spring;  everything  was  slow  and  backward,  and  all 
things  are  a  little  behind  the  average  season,  but  look  well 
and  promise  well  up  to  the  average.  Strawberries  were 
almost  a  blank ;  early  plums  froze  out.  Other  fruit  and 
berries  promise  fair  to  good ;  very  little  fruit  raised  here, 
except  for  home  use.  Work  is  plenty  ;  wages  are  good  ;  no 
idle  hands  that  are  willing  to  work.  Corn  plowing  is  not 
done  yet ;  hay  harvest  is  begun  on  a  small  scale.  Barley 
will  be  ripe  in  about  a  week.  Everything  is  at  a  good  price, 
Farmers  fear  God  and  make  money  and  fight  the  whisky  ele¬ 
ment.  Down  with  the  curse !  d.  m.  m. 

Templeton,  Iowa. 

We  have  had  the  most  peculiar  season  I  ever  saw,  with¬ 
out  any  exception ;  two  weeks  before  the  usual  time  of 
cutting  June  clover  it  looked  as  if  we  would  have  but  a 
very  little  hay.;  then  the  weather  changed  to  very  hot  and 
wet,  and  now  there  is  the  most  hay  in  this  vicinity  we 
have  ever  seen.  I  saw  a  number  of  pieces  the  other  day  of 
fine  mixed  hay  that  would  cut  from  two  to  three  tons  per 
acre.  The  same  kind  of  weather  bids  fair  to  spoil  our  oats 
unless  it  changes  radically  pretty  soon.  It  is  making  them 
terribly  rusty.  It  is  also  bad  for  beans.  Beans  planted 
the  last  of  June  and  just  nicely  up  are  beginning  to  rust. 
If  this  hot  weather  holds  into  August  a  little  you  may 
calculate  on  this  part  of  Michigan,  and  I  guess  the  whole 
State  will  have  a  very  light  crop  of  potatoes  on  account  of 
the  blight.  They  were  got  in  very  late,  some  being  planted 
in  July,  and  now  it  looks  as  though  they  would  be  done  up 
by  the  blight.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  including  apples,  plums, 
peaches,  also  all  kinds  of  berries,  are  very  plentiful,  no 
pears.  Rye  and  wheat  heavy ;  haying  and  harvest  two  weeks 
late ;  corn  very  backward.  Prices  for  all  the  products  of 
the  farm  as  good,  unless  it  is  potatoes,  and  the  price  on 
them  will  be  all  right  this  Fall  unless  the  weather  changes 
pretty  soon.  a.  a.  l. 

Harvard,  Mich. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
how  we  are  progressing  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  It  is  now 
past  the  middle  of  July,  and  haying  is  in  full  swing,  with 
many  fine  pieces  of  mixed  grasses  and  some  fine  pieces  of 
Timothy,  hut  upon  the  whole  not  up  to  former  years.  Wheat: 
is  about  the  average  crop,  but  will  be  about  three  weeks 
late.  Oats  and  barley  are  uneven,  with  some  rust  on  the 
leaves.  It  is  too  early  to  say  what  will  be  the  result.  Corn 
and  potatoes  are  coming  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  Many  pieces 
will  not  receive  the  care  they  should  have,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  planting  and  scarcity  of  help,  as  the  warm,  wet 
weather  we  are  having  at  present  is  bad  for  the  haymakers, 
and  does  not  give  any  time  for  the  corn.  Potatoes  may  get 
a  final  shovel  plowing.  We  have  about  a  half  crop  of  cher¬ 
ries,  and  they  rotted  badly,  some  kinds  before  they  were 
fit  to  pick.  Pears  are  about  a  half  crop,  as  well  as  plums 
and  prunes ;  some  kinds  of  apples  poor ;  on  the  whole  a  pretty 
fair  crop  is  expected.  The  scale  is  getting  quite  notice¬ 
able.  and  not  much  doing  for  it.  Pastures  are  good  and 
cows  doing  well,  and  milk  products  are  bringing  good  prices. 
On  the  whole,  the  farmers  would  feel  pretty  well  if  they 
could  get  help  to  secure  their  crops,  many  offering  from 
$35  to  $50  per  month  and  board  for  haying  and  harvest. 
Some  are  getting  discouraged,  and  say  they  will  not  farm 
it  any  longer  than  this  year.  a.  b.  d. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

There  are  no  apples  in  this  vicinity  this  year ;  therefore 
no  preparations  are  being  made  by  growers  or  others  for 
barrels.  Many  of  the  largest  growers  buy  barrel  stock  early 
In  the  season,  when  they  have  a  crop.  Some  of  them  buy 
staves  from  the  stave  mills  and  heads  from  the  mills  that 
make  headings,  both  in  car  lots,  and  from  different  plants. 
The  best  hoops  are  brought  in  from  Indiana.  Elm  hoops 
from  Indiana  are  of  better  quality  usually  than  is  the 
stock  bought  in  Arkansas  or  southeast  Missouri.  There  are 
brokers  who  do  much  business  in  this  line.  They  sell  to 
the  growers  and  to  coopers  who  make  apple  barrels.  They 
usually  claim  to  be  mill  owners,  but  often  own  nothing. 
It  always  pays  to  buy  stock  early  in  the  season — in  April 
or  May.  at  least.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  prices  this  year. 
All  kinds  of  stock  gets  a  little  higher  each  year.  I  have 
sold  more  apples  to  commission  men  in  the  orchard,  they 
furnishing  their  own  ban’els.  Usually  they  bought  them 
from  local  coopers,  but  sometimes  they  have  shipped  them 
here  in  regular  barrel  cars  or  in  furniture  cars  from  St. 
Louis  or  elsewhere,  hut  that  occurred  several  years  ago, 
when  barrels  were  not  so  high  as  now  and  local  coopers 
were  not  here.  It  is  now  considered  best  to  buy  direct  from 
the  mills  in  car  lots.  Matched  car  lots  are  often  bought, 
but  better  prices  can  he  had  by  buying  separately  when 
the  larger  amounts  of  material  can  be'  used.  So  far  I  have 
not  been  a  large  buyer  of  cooper  stock.  However,  I  got  two 
cars  last  year.  The  remainder  I  bought  from  the  local 
Cooper.  ‘  "  W,  T.  FLOURNOY. 

Missouri.  -v 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  MEMORY. 

This  is  just  the  weather,  a  wet  May  and 
blowing, 

All  the  shining,  shimmering  leaves  tossing 
low  and  high. 

When  my  father  used  to  say:  “'Twill  be  the 
great  mowing! 

God's  weather's  good  weather,  he  it  wet  or 
dry." 

Blue  were  his  eyes  and  his  cheeks  were  so 
ruddy, 

lie  was  out  in  all  weathers,  up  and  down 
the  farm  ; 

With  the  pleasant  smile  and  the  word  for 
a  wet  body : 

“Sure  the  weather's  God's  weather.  Who 
can  take  the  harm?” 

With  a  happy  word  he’d  silence  all  repin¬ 
ing, 

While  the  hay  lay  wet  in  field  and  the  cat¬ 
tle  died, 

When  the  rain  rained  every  day  and  no  sun 
was  shining : 

“Ah,  well,  God  is  good,”  he'd  say,  even 
while  he  sighed. 

In  the  parched  Summer  with  the  corn  not 
worth  saving, 

Every  field  bare  as  your  hand,  and  the 
beasts  to  feed, 

Still  he  kept  his  heart  up,  when  other  folk 
were  raving : 

“God  will  send  the  fodder;  ’tis  lie  that 
knows  the  need.” 

A  wet  May,  a  wild  May  ;  he  used  to  rise  up 
cheery 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning  for  market  and 
for  fair. 

Now  he  sleeps  the  whole  year  long,  though 
days  be  bright,  be  dreary, 

In  God’s  weather  that’s  jsfood  weather  he 
sleeps  without  a  care. 

Now  'tis  just  the  weather,  a  wild  May  and 
weeping, 

How  the  blackbird,  sang  and  sang  ’mid  the 
tossing  leaves ! 

When  my  father  used  to  say :  “’Twill  be  the 
great  reaping, 

God  sends  fine  weather  to  cevry  home  the 
sheaves !” 

— Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson 

in  Freeman's  Journal. 

* 

We  do  not  believe  in  starching  table¬ 
cloths  unless  they  are  old  and  worn  thin ; 
if  of  good  quality  they  are  quite  stiff 
enough  when  well  dampened  and  ironed 
until  dry.  If  the  cloth  is  very  thin,  how¬ 
ever,  rinse  it  in  a  thin  water  starch  made 
by  diluting  the  starch  left  from  the  other 
clothes,  and  after  drying  sprinkle  and  iron 
as  usual. 

* 

If  you  have  some  sour  cream  on  hand 
use  it  to  make  biscuits  as  follows :  To 
each  pint  of  sour  cream  add  one  teaspoon 
of  soda,  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  flour 
enough  sifted  with  one  teaspoon  of  soda 
for  a  soft  dough.  To  the  first  cup  of 
flour  add  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder 
and  sift  together.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven 
fifteen  minutes. 

* 

To  make  elderberry  jelly  strip  the  ripe 
berries  into  the  kettle  and  stir  over  the 
fire  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  the  juice 
flows  freely;  turn  into  a  jelly  bag  and  let 
drain  without  touching  so  as  not  to  be¬ 
come  cloudy.  Weigh  and  boil  sharply  15 
minutes.  Remove  from  fire  and  add 
sugar,  allowing  14  ounces  to  one  pint  of 
juice.  Boil  15  minutes,  stirring  and  skim¬ 
ming  until  it  jellies.  This  is  an  English 
recipe  and  a  very  good  one. 

* 

A  mixture  for  sunburn  that  will  be 
found  equally  useful  for  chapped  hands 
consists  of  almond  oil,  good  mutton  tal¬ 
low  and  white  vaseline,  equal  parts,  melt¬ 
ed  and  stirred  together.  The  mutton  tal¬ 
low  should  be  carefully  tried  out  before 
melting  with  the  other  materials.  For  a 
bad  case  of  sunburn  the  mixture  should 
be  melted  by  standing  the  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  it  in  a  saucer  of  hot 
water  and  then  painted  on  with  a  brush. 
This  may  sound  absurd  to  a  person  whose 
outdoor  life  makes  sunburn  merely  a 
passing  discomfort,  but  a  thin-skinned 


person  who  is  out  of  doors  but  little  may 
suffer  a  good  deal  from  this  cause.  The 
daily  papers  recently  recorded  the  case  of 
a  young  man  who  sought  to  obtain  a 
complete  coat  of  sunburn  in  a  single  day 
down  at  Coney  Island.  He  spent  the  en¬ 
tire  day  out  on  the  beach  attired  in  a 
scant  bathing  suit  and  the  next  day  he 
was  taken  to  a  hospital.  The  intense 
heat  caused  the  skin  to  blister  off  in  large 
patches  and  a  species  of  poisoning  super¬ 
vened,  rendering  careful  medical  treat¬ 
ment  a  necessity. 

* 

When  cracking  ice  with  a  hammer  for 
use  in  the  freezer  put  it  in  a  heavy  can¬ 
vas  bag  with  a  draw  string  to  prevent  it 
from  flying  about.  Such  bags  are  sold  in 
the  department  stores,  but  can  be  very 
cheaply  made  at  home  and  are  much  more 
convenient  than  using  odd  pieces  of  bur¬ 
lap.  Indeed,  we  have  known  cases  where 
a  good  dish  towel  was  used  to  inclose  the 
ice  while  it  was  pounded — not  at  all  a 
thrifty  proceeding. 

* 

One  of  the  delightful  new  books  we 
have  been  reading  is  the  “New  Chronicles 
of  Rebecca,”  by  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin, 
which  continues  the  career  of  that  de¬ 
lightful  heroine,  “Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm.”  The  reference  to  the  parsonage 
carpet  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  more 
than  one  rural  community.  The  Rev. 
Judson  Baxter,  the  new  incumbent  of 
Riverboro  Center  parish,  was  voted  by 
his  people  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  a 
minister  can  be  in  this  finite  world.  His 
young  wife  had  a  small  income  of  her 
own.  This  was  a  distinct  and  unusual 
advantage  and  as  soon  as  it  was  generally 
known,  says  the  author  of  “The  New 
Chronicles  of  Rebecca,”  the  subscription 
committee  immediately  hoped  that  they 
might  not  be  eternally  driving  over  the 
country  to  get  some  body’s  50  cents  that 
had  been  overdue  for  eight  months,  but 
might  take  their  onerous  duties  more  eas¬ 
ily.  Said  one  of  them: 

“It  does  seem  as  if  our  ministers  were 
the  poorest  lot!  If  their  salary  is  two 
months  behindhand  they  begin  to  be  nerv¬ 
ous  !  Seems  as  though  they  might  lay 
up  a  little  before  they  come  here  and 
not  live  from  hand  to  mouth  so.” 

“The  Baxters  seem  quite  different  and 
I  only  hope  they  won’t  get  wasteful  and 
run  into  debt,”  said  Mrs.  Robinson  rather 
dolefully.  “They  say  she  keeps  the  parlor 
blinds  open  ’bout  half  the  time  and  the 
room  is  lit  up  so  often  evenings  that  the 
neighbors  think  her  and  Mr.  Baxter  must 
set  in  there.  It  don’t  seem  hardly  as  if  it 
could  be  so,  but  Mrs.  Buzzell  says  ’tis, 
and  she  says  we  might  as  well  say  good- 
by  to  the  parlor  carpet,  which  is  church 
property,  for  the  Baxters  are  living  all 
over  it.” 

This  criticism  was  the  only  discordant 
note  in  the  chorus  of  praise  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  gradually  grew  accustomed  to  the 
open  blinds  and  the  overused  carpet, 
which  was  just  completing  its  twenty-fifth 
year  of  honest  service. 

* 

We  are  offered  a  good  many  hygienic 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  and 
strength  nowadays  and  it  may  be  wise  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ramsey 
Woods  of  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  who  was  born 
in  Ten.  essee  120  years  ago.  Mrs.  Woods’ 
rules  of  health  are :  “Don’t  live  artificial¬ 
ly;  work,  eat,  sleep  and  rest  in  a  natural 
manner;  forget  yourself;  be  temperate.” 
She  still  eats  the  food  prepared  for  the 
rest  of  her  family  and  sleeps  twelve  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  Her  face  bears 
the  marks  of  her  years,  but  she  has 
changed  little  in  appearance  since  she 
passed  the  century  mark.  She  says  she 
does  not  see  why  she  may  not  live  for 
many  years  to  come.  But  she  is  prepared 


for  the  end  and  shows  to  visitors  the 
shroud  and  little  bonnet  in  which  she  will 
be  buried. 

“Never  until  after  I  had  passed  my  one 
hundredth  birthday  did  I  think  of  death,” 
said  Mrs.  Woods.  “I  believe  that  mind 
more  than  bodily  ills  affects  one’s  happi¬ 
ness  and  welfare.  I  never  built  air  castles 
and  my  motto  has  been  ‘Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.’  Observation 
has  taught  me  that  most  people  live  al- 


5701  Misses’  Jumptr  Waist, 

14  and  16  years. 

ways  in  a  world  of  their  own  creation. 
Consequently  their  sorrows  and  discontent 
and  unhappiness  are  imaginary.  Every 
event  that  comes  within  their  view  seems 
of  some  personal  significance  to  them, 
when,  in  fact,  such  events  are  without  re¬ 
lation  to  their  being. 

“With  mind  grasping  the  world  as  it  is 
and  conscience  at  rest,  the  problem  of 
long  life  consists  only  of  the  questions  of 
diet,  work  and  sleep.  I  have  always  eat¬ 
en  the  coarse  foods  of  the  farmer  class 
and  have  sometimes  gone  hungry,  but 
was  never  overfed.  One  hundred  years 
ago  people  lived  in  much  more  primitive 
fashion  than  now.  All  through  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century  and,  in  fact,  until 
after  the  civil  war,  the  people  practiced 
economies  that  would  not  be  dreamed  of 
these  days.  They  lived  largely  on  corn 
bread  and  pork  and  chicken  was  eaten  for 
Sunday  dinner  because  the  farmers  all 
raised  poultry.  As  to  work,  we  did  just 


5700  Misses’  Box  Plaited  Skift, 1 
14  and  16  years. 

what  there  was  to  do.  We  worked  hard, 
but  worried  little.  We  went  to  bed  soon 
after  dark  and  slept  soundly  till  morning. 
Since  I  have  been  a  very  old  woman  I 
have  gone  to  bed  soon  after  sundown  and 
have  risen  very  early.  I  take  a  nap  every 
morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon.  I 
come  of  a  long-lived  race.  My  mother 
died  sixty-five  years  ago  at  the  age  of  110. 
My  father  died  a  few  years  before  almost 
as  old.”  Mrs.  Woods  went  West  in  1853 
and  on  July  4  was  proclaimed  “Mother 
Queen  of  Oregon.” 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  jumper  waist  and  skirt  figured  will 
make  a  very  pretty  suit  for  a  young  girl. 
The  waist  consists  of  front  and  backs  and 
is  laid  in  plaits  at  the  shoulder  - 1  d  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  waist  line.  The  shat  .d  band 
is  arranged  over  the  neck  edge  and  holds 
the  fullness  firmly  in  place  and  the  short 
loose  sleeves  are  similarly  finished.  The 
closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  back  and 
the  pointed  girdle  is  adjusted  over  the 
waist.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  16-year  size  is  2%  yards  27,  2 
yards  32  or  1V2  yards  44  inches  wide  with 
%  yard  36  inches  wide  for  the  trimming. 
The  pattern  5701  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores  and  is 
arranged  in  a  succession  of  double  box 
plaits,  the  closing  being  made  invisibly  at 
the  back.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  16-year  size  is  7%  yards 
27  or  32  or  4%  yards  44  inches  wide  with 
18  yards  of  braid  to  trim,  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  5700  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  14  and  16  years  of  age.  price  10  cents. 

How  Do  You  Make  Dill  Pickles? 

Will  you  ask  some  of  the  readers  to 
tell  just  how  to  make  dill  pickles? 
Those  who  have  given  formulas  in  the 
past  are  not  explicit  enough.  When  they 
say  to  place  dill  in  alternate  layers  with 
pickles  what  part  of  the  dill  plant  do 
they  mean?  Some  seem  to  indicate  seed, 
others  evidently  the  foliage  of  the  plant, 
but  they  don’t  say  whether  green  or  dry. 
I  would  think  it  should  be  dried  before 
using.  Would  not  the  green  set  up  a 
ferment?  I  have  a  row  of  the  dill  grow¬ 
ing  and  cucumber  plants  and  wish  to 
make  these  pickles.  c.  B. 

Illinois. 

Some  Citrou  Recipes. 

Doubtless  most  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  delicious  flavor  of  the  citron  as 
a  preserving  fruit.  I  find  the  following 
tested  recipe  looks  well,  keeps  well  and 
makes  an  agreeable  change  of  sweets : 
Cut  the  citron  in  strips  half  an  inch  wide, 
pare  off  the  rind  as  thin  as  possible  and 
cut  up  the  fruit  in  small  squares.  Put 
in  a  vessel  and  cover  with  water  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  an  ounce  of  alum  to 
the  gallon  of  water.  Soak  24  hours,  or 
until  the  citron  is  clarified.  Take  out  of 
alum  water  and  soak  in  clear  water  until 
the  alum  is  all  out,  which  will  probably 
be  in  12  hours.  Weigh  and  allow  to  each 
pound  of  fruit  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  the 
fruit  in  a  preserving  kettle  with  only  a 
little  sugar,  adding  sugar  several  times 
until  the  weighed  amount  has  been  used. 
Season  with  any  flavoring  preferred. 
Cook  rapidly  until  done,  put  in  glass  cans 
and  seal. 

To  prepare  citron  for  cakes  and  pies 
cut  the  fruit  in  four  parts,  pare  and  re¬ 
move  the  seeds ;  then  take  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  clear  water,  dissolve  a  piece  of 
alum  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  in  the 
water,  put  in  the  preserving  kettle  as 
much  citron  as  the  water  will  cover  and 
boil  until  tender  enough  to  pierce  with  a 
straw ;  then  boil  in  sugar ;  a  pint  bowl 
of  sugar  to  the  same  measure  of  fruit. 
Boil  one-half  hour.  Spread  it  on  pie 
plates  and  set  it  in  a  cool  oven  or  heater 
and  let  it  dry  perfectly.  Chop  up  rather 
fine  when  used  for  pies  or  cakes  and  it  is 
ever  so  much  better  to  my  taste  than  the 
real  citron  peel  that  is  so  high  priced  ini 
the  market.  mrs.  n.  a.  m.. 

Pumpkin  Pickle — This  is  very  good 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  apples.  Pare 
the  pumpkins  carefully,  leaving  out  all 
soft  or  stringy  parts,  then  cut  into  pieces 
about  one  or  two  inches  square.  Soak 
over  night  in  vinegar,  salt  and  water,  just 
enough  vinegar  and  salt  to  make  a  good 
flavor.  The  next  day  make  a  pickle  as 
you  would  for  any  nice  pickle  and  let 
them  simmer  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
for  a  long  time  without  stirring.  My 
rule  for  pickle  is  seven  pounds  fruit,  four 
pounds  sugar  and  one  pint  of  vinegar. 
We  usually  flavor  the  pumpkin  pickle  with 
either  sliced  lemon  or  ginger  root. 

MARGARET  E.  HIGBY. 
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A  Co-Operative  Vacation. 

They  sat  on  the  shaded  back  porch. 
Miss  Winnifred  Weston  rested  comfort¬ 
ably  in  her  rocking  chair  like  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  relaxation  and  ease.1  Her  face 
was  a  little  flushed  from  the  exercise  of 
walking,  for  she  had  just  arrived,  but  her 
plump  hands,  lying  idle  in  her  lap,  were 
very  white. 

Miss  Theresa  Kent  sat  stiffly,  erect  in 
her  hard  kitchen  chair.  She  was  paring 
potatoes  and  all  her  motions  were  nerv¬ 
ous  and  energetic.  Her  hands  were 
large  and  bony  and  brown  from  exposure 
to  the  sun.  “Look  tired,  do  I  ?”  she  said 
with  a  short  laugh.  “Look  just  as  I  feel, 
then.  I’m  tired,  tired,  tired !  I  go  to  bed 
at  night  about  dead  and  get  up  in  the 
morning  more  tired  than  I  was  the  night 
before.  It’s  the  hot  weather  partly  and 
it’s  a  good  while  since  I’ve  had  a  vaca¬ 
tion  or  any  change.” 

“jCouldn’t  you  arrange  it  so  you  could 
go  away  for  a  week  or  two?” 

“A  week  or  two !”  Miss  Kent  repeated 
irritablv.  “I  guess  you  don’t  know  much 
about  what  I  have  to  do.  There  are  four 
of  us  to  cook  for  and  I  want  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  my  three  young  nephews 
haven’t  any  canary-bird  appetites — more 
like  growing  ostriches.  Then,  of  course, 
the  oldest  one  is  only  17  and  I  don’t  want 
to  put  everything  on  to  him,  nor  work 
the  others  too  hard,  though  they  are  real 
willing  and  I  don’t  find  any  fault  with 
them.  So  I  do  a  good  many  things  out 
of  doors.  They  seem  to  like  to  have  me 
work  with  them,  and  we  do  have  real 
jolly,  sociable  times  hoeing  and  weeding 
together  and  getting  in  the  hay.  If  I 
wasn’t  so  tired  I’d  just  enjoy  myself  every 
minute;  as  it  is  life  is  a  burden  and  I  feel 
sometimes  as  if  I’d  like  to  get  rid  of  it. 
There!  I  suppose  you  think  I’m  wicked, 
but  I  must  admit  that  I’ve  got  the  blues 
and  got  them  bad,  this  afternoon.” 

“For  my  part,”  said  Miss  Weston,  “I 
think  you  are  to  be  envied.” 

“Envied!”  ejaculated  Miss  Kent  with  a 
look  of  incredulity. 

“Yes.  You  are  making  A  home  for 
your  motherless  and  fatherless  nephews ; 
you  are  bringing  them  up  to  be  useful 
members  of  society  and  your  farming  is 
a  most  interesting  business.  You  are  do¬ 
ing  some  good  in  the  world,  while  as  for 
me — what  earthly  use  am  I?  I’d  like  to 
change  places  with  you  if  I  could  and  be 
necessary  to  some  one’s  happiness  for  a 
change.” 

Miss  Kent  laughed.  “I  wish  you  could,” 
she  said.  “I  can’t  imagine  living  as  you 
do,  with  not  a  care,  not  a  thing  to  do  ex¬ 
cept  take  care  of  yourself,  not  even  a  cat 
to  feed  nor  a  plant  to  water.”  She  sighed 
wearily.  “It  would  seem  like  Heaven.” 
She  got  up  and  carried  the  potatoes  into 
the  house  and  Miss  Weston  could  hear 
the  rattle  of  stove  lids  and  the  pouring  of 
water.  She  sat  very  still,  but  a  look  of 
lively  animation  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  slightly  bored  expression  habitual  to 
her  face. 

Theresa  came  back  with  a  work  basket 
and  some  stockings,  which  she  began  to 
mend. 

“Why  couldn’t  we  do  it?”  asked  Winni¬ 
fred  without  preface  or  explanation. 

“Do  what?”  asked  Theresa  without 
looking  up. 

“Change  places  for  a  while.  I’d  love  to 
do  it,  and  I  think  I  could,  for  I  used  to 
work  before  I  got  so  prosperous.  I’m 
tired  of  resting  and  you  are  tired  of 
working,  and  it  would  do  us  both  a  world 
of  good.  Say  you  will.” 

“Do  you  mean  it?”  asked  Theresa  slow¬ 
ly,  looking  up  from  her  work. 

For  answer  Winnifred  reached  over 
and  drew  away  the  basket  and  stockings 
and  went  to  work  on  them.  “Go,”  she 
said  imperatively,  “and  change  your  dress. 
Then  you  can  walk  to  the  village,  just  as 
I  was  going  to  do  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
I’ll  stay  here  and  get  supper  and  put  on 
one  of  your  old  dresses  and  take  your 
place  the  best  I  can  for  a  while.  Do  as 
I  say,”  she  said,  laughing,  and  Theresa 


-  *  t  - 


with  a  few  faint  objections,  but  with  . a  been  seasoned  in  the  same  way.  Pour 

look  of  excitement  on  her  face,  did  as  she  over  all  two  more  tablespoonfuls  of  oil 

was  told.  and  send  the  dish  to  a  hot  oven,  where 

“You’ll  find  the  key  hanging  inside  the  the  tomatoes  must  bake  for  about  one 

blind  of  the  window  next  the  back  door  hour. 


and  the  milkman  leaves  a  pint  of  milk 
every  other  day,”  said  Winnifred  at  part¬ 
ing.  and  Theresa  said :  “Don’t  let  the 
potatoes  burn.  You’ll  find  everything  in 
the  pantry  for  supper  except  the  milk, 
and  that’s  down  the  well.  The  boys  will 
tell  you  how  to  do  things.” 

They  did  not  see  each  other  again  for 
a  week.  This  time  Theresa  sat  in  the 
rocker  with  idle  hands  and  watched  Win¬ 
nifred  work. 

“How  do  you  like  it?”  questioned  The¬ 
resa. 

“Oh,  I  like  it,”  Winnifred  answered, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  enthusiasm.  “I 
feel  as  if  I  had  a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  It  is  so  delightful  to  think  that 
I  am  useful.  I  had  some  awfully  funny 
times  at  first,  but  the  boys  put  up  with 
my  blunders  and  gave  me  necessary  in¬ 
structions,  so  I  get  along  nicely  now. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  but 
I  glory  in  it,  and  when  your  alarm  clock 
wakes  me  in  the  morning  I  get  up  gladly 
and  begin  the  joyous  new  day.  And  the 
boys  are  just  dears.  It  is  some  time  since 
I  lived  with  people  and  I  think  now  that 
it  is  the  only  way  to  live.” 

“I’m  glad  you  like  it,”  said  Theresa. 
“I  like  your  way  of  living  too.  It  is  the 
only  right  way.  It  is  such  a  blissful  mo¬ 
ment  when  I  awake  in  the  morning  and 
think  that  I  haven’t  got  to  get  up  till  I 
want  to.  And  then  I  sit  around  all  day 
long  and  read  and  get  my  meals  when  I 
feel  like  it  and  go  to  the  postoffice  and 
just  be  as  lazy  as  I  know  how.  I  dread 
giving  it  up.” 

“And  I,”  said  Winnifred  quickly.  “I 
cannot  endure  the  thought  of  giving  up 
this  life.  Why  can’t  we  try  it  a  while 
longer?” 

“I  don’t  know  why  not.” 

Another  week  passed  and  Winnifred 
got  her  work  done  early  and  started  on 
foot  toward  the  village.  Half  way  she 
met  Theresa.  They  sat  on  the  grass  in 
the  shade  of  a  maple  tree  to  talk  things 
over. 

“I  was  coming  home,”  said  Winnifred. 

“So  was  I,”  returned  Theresa. 

“I’ve  had  enough  of  the  strenuous  life 


New  Potatoes  in  Butter — One  of  the 
nicest  ways  of  preparing  small  new  po¬ 
tatoes  is  to  cook  them  in  butter.  Heat 
plenty  of  butter  in  some  sort  of  pan  that 
can  be  closely  covered.  Peel  the  potatoes, 
but  do  not  slice  them.  Put  them  into  the 
hot  butter,  cover  down  air  tight  and  cook 
till  the  potatoes  are  done,  shaking  them 
about  now  and  then.  T  hey  should  come 
out  well  browned  all  around  and  mealy 
and  white  within.  Another  way  in  which 
to  cook  new  potatoes  is  somewhat  similar, 
but  demands  that  they  first  be  boiled. 
Cook  them  in  their  jackets  in  unsalted 
water  till  done.  Peel  them  immediately 
and  put  them  into  a  frying  pan  with  some 
very  hot  butter.  If  the  butter  is  not  at 
an  intense  heat  the  cooking  will  not  be 
successful.  Toss  the  potatoes  about,  un¬ 
covered,  till  they  are  nicely  browned. 
Dust  them  with  a  little  paprika  and  serve. 

String  Beans  and  Bacon — Cut  one  or 
two  slices  of  tender  mild-cured  bacon  in 
tiny  cubes  and  cook  to  a  delicate  brown  in 
the  frying  pan.  Add  a  pint  of  hot  cooked 
and  drained  string  beans  and  a  few  drops 
of  onion  juice.  Shake  the  frying  pan 
thoroughly.  Add  salt  and  pepper  as 
needed  and  turn  into  a  hot  dish.  Peas 
may  be  served  in  the  same  way. 

Okra  and  Corn — Cut  up  the  okra  and 
cut  the  corn  from  the  ears,  using  equal 
quantities.  Fry  a  slice  of  salt  pork  brown 
and  remove  from  the  grease.  In  the  pan 
fry  the  okra  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
put  in  the  corn.  Fry  thoroughly  without 
burning,  season  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of 

flour.  When  this  has  U'en  stirred  add  a 
teacupful  of  chopped  and  fried  tomatoes. 
If  preferred  milk  may  be  substituted  for 
the  tomatoes,  but  okra,  being  rather  in¬ 
sipid  by  itself,  seems  to  need  the  acid  of 
tomatoes. 

Baked  Onions — Peel  and  cut  in  thick 
slices  large  white  onions.  Parboil  in 
plenty  of  salted  water,  drain  well,  ar¬ 
range  in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  dot  with 
bits  of  butter  and  bake  until  soft  and  a 
pale  yellow.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  cover  with  a  half-inch  layer  of 
grated  crumbs  thickly  dredged  with  grated 
cheese.  Return  to  the  oven  long  enough 
to  melt  the  cheese. 


For  every 
building  on  the 
farm — Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

At  progressive  dealers’ 
everywhere.  Send  to  us  for 
Book  10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


D  DO  If  CM  nnniflCQ-W0  offer  an  exceptional 
DnUNLlI  uUUMLO  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


CORNED  BEEF 


We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  TIIE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  Is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &.  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


IDLE  MONEY  CQL 
SHOULD  EARN  O  /u 


Instead  of  keeping  unemployed  funds  you 
expect  to  use  later,  let  them  bear  earnings  at  5# 
until  such  time  as  you  are  ready  for  them.  We 
can  handle  such  funds  as  profitably  for  you  as 
more  permanent  accounts. 

We  are  Paying  5$  on  Savings. 

Start  any  time — withdraw  at 
your  option.  Earnings  coyiputed 
foreachday.  We  willsend  you  full 
Information  and  can  probably  re¬ 
fer  you  to  patrona  In  your  locality. 

Established  14  years.  Under  New 
York  Banking  Dept,  supervision. 

Asset#  $1,730,000. 
Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 

5  Times  Bldg., Broadway,  New  York 
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for  a  while.” 

“And  I’ve  had  enough  of  luxurious 
idleness.” 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

“If  I’d  stayed  till  another  morning  I’d 
have  smashed  that  alarm  clock  of  yours.” 

“If  I’d  been  obliged  to  stay  another  day 
I’d  have  borrowed  a  boarding  house  or 
an  orphan  asylum  for  the  sake  of  having 
something  to  do.” 

“I  shall  sleep  for  48  hours,”  said  Win¬ 
nifred. 

“I  am  longing  to  get  home  and  go  to 
work.  I’ll  never  be  blue  again.  And  I’ve 
missed  the  boys  so.” 

They  rose  to  go. 

“I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
each  like  our  own  lives  the  best.  We 
wouldn’t  be  living  them  if  we  didn’t.  And 
when  we  think  we’d  like  to  be  some  one 
else  it  is  just  imagination,”  said  Winni¬ 
fred. 

“And  the  need  of  a  vacation,”  added 
Theresa. 

Then  they  said  good-bye  and  with  no 
backward  glance  each  walked  eagerly  to¬ 
ward  her  home. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 

Suggestions  in  Vegetables. 

Baked  Tomatoes,  Italian  Style — Pour 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil  into  a 
baking  dish.  Add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  bread  crumbs  that  have  already 
been  mixed  with  parsley  and  other  herbs, 
all  of  which  must  have  been  chopped  very 
fine.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  LTpon 
this  bed  of  oil  and  crumbs  lay  a  dozen 
tomatoes  that  have  been  cut  in  halves. 
Cover  them  with  four  more  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  bread  crumbs  that  have  previously 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 


The  prints  of  quality. 

Absolutely  fast,  intense  black 
that  keeps  its  good  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  fabrics  that  give 
long  wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Solid  Blacks. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
_  _  - _  _  — v  _  have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

RRIN  1  ^  The  Eddystone  Mfg^Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


EDdystonE 


NICKEL  for  an  ounce 
of  those  dainty  pearl-gray 
candy-covered  gems  of 
chewing  gum  called  CHICLETS. 
The  peppermint  flavor  is 
simply  delicious.  The  candy 
just  right  (not  too  sweet)  and 
the  chewing  gum  in  the 
centre  is  the  best  ever.  If 
you  haven’t  tried  CHICLETS  go 
straight  away  to  your  Druggist  or 
Confectioner  and  invest  a  nickel — or 
a  dime.  Or  send  us  a  10c  piece  and 
we’ll  mail  you  a  sample  and  a  booklet. 


FRANK  H.  FLEER  <&  CO.,  Inc., 

527  No.  24th  Street  Philadelphia,  U.  S,  A. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.,  during  week  end¬ 
ing  July  26,  1907.  These  figures  represent 
sales  by  first-hand  dea'ers  in  this  cfty,  and 
the  range  of  prices  (except  where  otherwise 
specified)  covers  common  to  good  quality  and 
small  to  large  wholesale  deals.  These  prices 
are  obtained  from  reports  of  merehinta,  in¬ 
quiry  and  observations  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red.  in  elevatoi . 97% 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth . 1.08% 


Com  . 

Oats  . . 

Rye  . 

MILL 

FEED. 

. .  .87 

Spring  Bran . 

. 22.00 

@22.50 

Middlings  . 

@26.50 

Rod  Dog  . 

.  . 

@27.50 

Oil  meal  . 

....  - 

@29.00 

Hominy  chop  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

@24.00 

Hay  prime,  ton . 

— 

@24.00 

No.  1  . 

.  . 

@23.00 

No.  2  . 

. 20.00 

@  21 .00 

Clover,  mixed . . 

. 15.00 

@21.00 

(’lover  . 

. 14.00 

@17.00 

Straw,  long  rve . 

. 11.00 

@12.00 

Short  and  oat . 

.  8.00 

@10.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.41  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

.  .  - 

@ 

25% 

Lower  grades . 

. .  20 

@ 

25 

State  Dairy,  best . 

,  - 

@ 

24% 

Lower  grades  . 

..  20 

@ 

24 

Factory  . 

..  17 

%@ 

21% 

Packing  stock  . 

..  17 

@ 

20 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

,  - 

@ 

12% 

Common  to  good . 

..  11%@ 

12% 

Part  skims . 

@ 

8 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white . 

. .  24 

@ 

25 

White,  good  to  choice . 

. .  21 

@ 

23 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Western  and  Southern . 

22 

@ 

23 

.  .  1~4 

® 

19 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 1.85 

Medium  . 1.50 

Pea  . 1.50 

Red  kidney  .  — 

White  kidney .  — 

Yellow  Eye .  — 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  fancy .  — 

Evap.,  common  to  good.  - 

Cherries  .  — 

Blackberries  .  12 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Now  apples,  bushel .  50 

Peaches.  Ga.  and  Ark .  75 

Pears.  Le  Conte,  barrel . 3.00 

Cherries,  sour,  8-Ib.  bkt .  50 

Currants,  quart  . 6 

Raspberries,  red.  pint .  6 

Blackberries,  quart  .  5 

Huckleberries,  quart .  8 

Gooseberries,  quart .  10 

Muskmelons,  southern,  bu.  crate  75 

Western  . 2.00 

Watermelons,  100  . 12.00 


@2.00 
@1.65 
(a  1.70 
@2.35 
@2.75 
@1.80 


@ 


8% 

8% 


@  20 

14 


@2.25 
@2.00 
@7.00 
@  75 
@  8 
@  8 
@  10 
@  13 
@  18 
@2.00 
@6.50 
@28.00 


VEGETABLES. 


Beets.  100  hunches . 1.50  @2.00 

Carrots,  barrel  . 2.00  @2.75 

Cabbage.  100  . 2.50  @6.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  barrel . 1.50  @3.00 

Celery,  dozen  .  20  @  50 

Sweet  Corn.  S.  Jersey,  100....  50  @1.25 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bbl . 1.00  @2.00 

Jersey,  bushel . 1.25  @1.75 

Eggplants,  60-qt  crate . 3.50  @4.00 

Lettuce,  barrel  . 40  @  60 


Onions.  Conn.,  and  L.  I.,  bbl.. 3.00  @3.25 

Jersey,  bushel  . 1.25  @1.50 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y..  bushel....  85  @1.00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bushel  box.  . .  .1.50  @1.75 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  50  @  75 

String  beans,  bushel .  50  @1.00 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel .  75  @1.00 

Crook-neck  .  75  @1 .00 

Tbrnips,  new,  100  bunches. ..  .1.50  @2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  .  —  @  20 

Fowls  .  —  @  14 

Turkeys .  —  @  11 

Ducks  .  11  @  13 

Geese .  8  @  10 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  15 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb .  25  @  30 

Ixnver  grades .  18  @  22 

Fowls  .  12  @  15 

Ducks,  Spring  .  16  @  17 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.00  @4.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers . 4.55  @6.55 

Oxen  . 4.75  @6.00 

Cows  . 2.00  @4.70 

Calves  . 4.50  @8.75 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.50 

Lambs  . 5.00  @7.25 

Hogs  . 6.75  @7.00 

WOOL. 

Fine  unwashed  .  18  @  20 

Medium  and  coarse .  22  @  25 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

That  Butter  Case. — On  page  452  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  a  suit  brought  by  certain 
butter  dealers  in  this  city  to  enjoin  the  N.  Y. 
Mercantile  Exchange  from  issuing  what  was 
alleged  to  be  an  untrue  quotation  on  butter. 
This  case  has  just  been  decided,  the  judge 
granting  a  permanent  injunction  against  the 
issuance  by  the  exchange  of  quotations  other 
than  those  representing  actual  selling  values. 
It  is  thought  that  no  appeal  will  be  taken 
from  the  decision.  The  calculations  of  some 
butter  dealers  whose  bargains  with  producers 
are  on  the  basis  of  paying  a  premium  over 
the  exchange  price  will  be  upset,  and  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  contracts  will  be  necessary. 

Meaning  of  Quotations. — “With  refer¬ 
ence  to  your  quotations  of  farm  produce, 
under  ‘Markets,’  I  would  like  to  know  just 
what  basis  is  taken.  Do  the  figures  given 
mean  the  prices  charged  by  wholesale  dealers 
to  the  retail  trade,  or  do  they  mean  the  prices 
paid  to  farmers  less  freight,  or  less  freight 
and  commission?  If  the  latter,  does  the 
farmer  have  any  idea  definitely  of  what  com¬ 
mission  he  will  be  charged  on  a  given  ship¬ 
ment  so  that  he  may  know  from  these  figures 
fust  about  what  his  produce  is  to  net  him? 
’’Ve  are  charged,  as  consumers,  24  @  30 

'*nts  for  fowls.  Your  quotations  for  this 
Yeek  are  11  @  14  cents.  The  evidence  of 
losperity  is  plain  to  he  seen;  but  I  am  de¬ 
sirous  to  know  wherein  the  farmer  shares  in 
It.  We  are  paying  30  cents  a  half  peck  for 
potatoes  or  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  a  barrel. 
Your  quotations  are  $1.50  @  $2.00.  Now 
we  are  being  robbed  anyway,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  the  extent  of  this  robbery  by 
learning  whether  your  quotations  are  the 
figures  our  local  dealers  have  to  pay  in  the 
wholesale  markets,  or  whether  your  quota¬ 
tions  refer  to  the  figures  the  producer  re¬ 
ceives  less  freight.”  G.  B. 

The  prices  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  are 
those  obtained  by  first-hand  dealers  in  this 
city.  Thus  they  represent  what  the  grower 
receives,  plus  transportation,  commission  and 
cartage,  or  profit,  according  to  whether  the 
goods  are  handled  on  commission  or  bought 
direct  from  the  grower.  The  range  of  prices 
given  covers  quality  from  common  to  good 
and  from  small  to  large  wholesale  quantities. 
But  many  retailers,  possibly  those  referred  to 
by  the  inquirer,  are  unable  to  get  their  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  first-hand  dealer,  as  they  re¬ 
quire  smaller  quantities  than  he  will  sell,  so 
they  buy  from  the  jobber.  In  some  cases  the 
goods  go  through  the  hands  of  a  large  and 
small  jobber,  so  the  retailer  gets  them  with 
all  this  accumulation  of  profits,  and  when 
wastage  is  considered  his  personal  profit  may 
not  be  excessive.  The  retail  prices  mentioned 
by  the  inquirer  could  be  duplicated  in  many 
other  places ;  in  fact  in  Washington  market, 
within  one-fourth  mile  of  the  wholesaler’s 
from  whom  the  stuff  was  bought.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  retail  prices  two  and  even  I 
three  times  the  wholesale  figures  for  the  same 
day. 

As  to  whether  the  farmer  knows  what  the 
commission  man  is  to  charge  for  selling  his 
goods,  it  would  be  well  to  learn  before  mak¬ 
ing  shipment.  The  common  charge  for  fruits 
and.  perishables  is  10  per  cent,  and  for  butter, 
cg£s  and  similar  staples  five  per  cent,  hut 
there  is  no  law  governing  the  matter,  and 
different  men  have  their  own  rules. 

The  methods  by  which  the  quotations  in 
The  R.  N.-Y  are  obtained  were  described  in 
full  several  years  ago,  and  in  general  are  the 
same  now.  Information  is  got  from  all  avail¬ 
able  sources,  reports  of  dealers,  inquiry  and 
observation  of  sales ;  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press  this  matter  is  sifted  and  the  figures 
given  indicate  the  conditions  of  the  week, 
modified  by  any  special  changes  at  the  last. 

W.  W.  H. 


Before  you  decide  how  best  to  invest  your 
savings,  see  advertisement  of  the  Industrial 
Savings  and  Loan  Co.  on  Page  595.  and  write 
them  for  more  detailed  information.  They 
afford  certain  distinct  advantages.— Adv. 


“Dear  me,  John,  this  is  dreadful  with 
hot  weather  on  us  and  no  money  to  go 
anvwhere.  Haven’t  you  any  country  re¬ 
lations  you  can  scare  up?”  “That’s  the 
trouble.  I’ve  scared  all  I’ve  got  already.” 
— Baltimore  American. 


“Darling,”  declared  the  sentimental 
man.  “I  would  gladly  die  a  hundred 
deaths  for  your  sake.”  “And  so  would 
any  other  man,”  rejoined  the  practical 
maid  coldly,  “but  the  trouble  is  that  one 
death  is  a  man’s  limit.” — Chicago  Daily 
News'. 


“I  sent  you  some  suggestions  telling 
you  how  to  make  your  paper  more  inter¬ 
esting.  Have  you  carried  out  any  of  my 
ideas  ?”  Editor :  “Did  you  meet  the  of¬ 
fice  boy  with  the  waste  paper  basket  as 
you  came  up  the  stairs?”  “Yes.”  “Well,  he 
was  carrying  out  your  ideas !” — Tit-Bits. 


Evergreens 

dfor  Hugust  planting 


ill  Specially  Selected  Crecs,  as 
Til  follows : 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  (Abies  pungens 
glauca),  all  sizes  with  ball. 

Nordmann’s  Silver  Fir,  2  to  3  ft.  with  ball. 
Compact  and  Globe  Headed  Arbor  Vitae, 
2  ft.  with  ball. 

Pyramidal  Arbor  Vitae,  2  to  4  ft.  with  ball. 
American  Arbor  Vitae,  2  to  8  ft.  with  ball. 
Hemlocks,  2  to  3  ft. 

Irish  Juniper,  2  to  3  ft. 

Yews,  18  to  24  in. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have 
White  Pines  for  screens,  etc.  Evergreens 
for  hedges,  including  American  and 
Siberian  Arbor  Vitae.  Other  Hardy 
Evergreens.  All  carefully  grown.  Prices 
on  request.  Inspection  invited.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free. 


Bllwanger  &  JBarrp 

Uluracrumen— ■fcorticuiturista 

TRocbcster,  IRcw  Uorh 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED.  New  crop,  true  and  clean* 
No  turnips  or  other  peels.  All  our  own  growing. 

H.  D.  LEARNED,  Cheswold,  Del.,  or  Dover,  H.  F.  D.  4,  Del. 


,*N'jrACTUf»£PA'> 

*  SlVkc  *.<•? 

ft-.Tc.sAyAnQAjT. 


SIIOS. 

Write  for  our 
prices  and 
circular,  and 
let  us  quote 
you  on  any 
size  you  wish 
to  erect.  We 
are  large 
shippers. 

VAN  SLYKE 
6  CO., 

North  Tonawanda, 
New  York. 


REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


rf|D  CAI  C— Holstein  Bull,  milk  and  butter 
lUn  OflLE  strain;  good  breeder;  half  price. 

A.  A.  WARRINER,  Warren,  Mass. 


Wanted-PULLETS. 

25  Black  Minorcas,  50  Buff  Wyandottes,  25  B.  Leg¬ 
horns,  25  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  25  Golden  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  CHESTER  CREST.  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mieh.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  C.  Reeves  Co.,  187Water  St.,  N.Y.City 


FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  for  Italians,  59  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City.  Send  for  circular  and  application  blank.. 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  0.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.Y. 


P|  pAQP  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LL/lOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc., 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  3U3  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


litU.  r.  HAMMUNu  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNI’llY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 


WANTED 

All  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  live  broilers, 
fancy  eggs.  etc.  Write  us  what  you  have  to 
offer.  Top  prices  secured  for  choice  products. 


Archdeacon  &  Co..  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


Highest  prices  paid  for  fine  fresh  Leghorn,  Brown 
or  mixed  eggs.  Let  us  have  your  shipments  and  we 
will  remit  promptly.  Address 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO., 

147  Reade  Street,  •  -  New  York  City. 


WANTED  TO  RENT 

miles  from  New  York  City.  Reply  to 

GEO.  STEGNER,  1430  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FARM  OF  103  ACRES  3 

soon.  Fine  location;  H  mile  to  store,  P.  O.  and 
station;  H  mile  to  shell  road:  plenty  of  fruit  and 
good  buildings.  C.  I).  GRAVES,  Rockawalking,  Md. 


CRD  CAI  C-16»  ACHE  DAIRY  FARM: 

rUi*  wMLk  50  head  Jersey  Cattle,  teams  and 
tools,  or  will  sell  separately,  or  will  take  partner.  I 
do  not  live  on  farm  and  cannot  give  it  proper  attention, 
j  C.  M.  MCLAUGHLIN,  Magrew,  Champaign  Co.,  O. 

F  f  \  n  A  I  ET-Country  house  and 
I  IX  O  Ax  La  Ei  farm  of  140  acres,  level 

fertile  meadows,  sugar  camp,  brooks,  wood,  good, 
water,  pleasantly  located  on  main  street,  good  shade, 
fair  buildings,  will  keep  15  cows  and  team.  Electric 
j  light,  telephone  and  village  water  if  desired.  Cor- 
!  respondents  solicited.  Address 
Maple  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Manchester  Center,  Vt. 


FARM,  STOCK  and  TOOLS 

FOR  ONLY  $500 

down  and  balance  of  $1,300  on  easy  terms;  180  acres, 
300  apple  trees,  1.000  cords  of  wood,  125,000  feet  spruce 
and  hemlock,  pasture  for  30  cows;  send  for  picture  of 
good,  large,  maple-shaded  house,  and  barn  40x00,  all 
in  good  repair;  near  neighbors,  store  and  school;  a 
few  steps  to  lake;  owner  must  make  quick  change  to 
distant  state,  and  price  is  reduced  to  only  $1,800,  with 
$500  down,  If  taken  soon,  2  cows,  horse,  tools  and 
machinery  will  be  thrown  in.  See  No.  1471,  page  0, 
“  Strout’s  List  19.”  Write  to..- day  for  FREE  copy. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


bought  a 


BALING  PRESS 


and  found  it 


was  not  the  best  you  could  have  bought  for  the  money,  you  would  be 
sorry.  Our  presses  have  taken  so  many  first  prizes,  including 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  GRAND  PRIZE,  that  they  are  called 

WHITMAN’S  “WORLD’S  STANDARD” 

Ought  you  not  to  know  why  they  are  so  superior  before  you  buy 
a  press?  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  Presses  and  other  superior 
A gricujturajJVfaHinery\ WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  St.  Louis 


TlliBiathe  price  of  a  genuine  "JONES”  5  ton,  Steel  Truss  Lever 
Wagon  Scale  with  a  14  x8  ft.  platform,  furnished  with  heavy  sub¬ 
stantial  beam  box,  Complex  beam  for  use  without  weights,  de¬ 
livered  to  your  station.  We  sell  these  scales  on  long  time  and 
easy  payments.  W  e  guarantee  them  in  every  way,  and  warrant 
for  ten  years.  We  make  all  sizes  of  scales,  and  have  other  bar¬ 
gains.  We  will  send  FREE  full  information  on  application. 
Remember  the  address  and  write  early  to 

“JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight”, 

Drawer  28,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 


A  $2.00  BOOK  FOR  $1.00. 


We  have  just  a  few  volumes  of  this  hook  that  have  become  sKghtly  soiled  on 
one  end.  Unless  your  attention  were  called  to  it,  you  would  scarcely  notice  it; 
hut  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the  regular  82  price  of  the  book.  As  long  as  they 
last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid  to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  81.  The  postage 
alone  is  17  cents.  This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great  live  stock  hook,  with  nearly 
100  full-page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  U nited  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at  this  price  will  not  he  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  for  single  volumes  with  81  will  be  accepted  as  long 
as  the  soiled  edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

THE  RURAL  NEW=YORKER,  409  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


One  year  with  another,  and,  for  that 
matter,  every  day,  we  receive  pleasing 
letters,  but  we  are  frank  to  say  that  we 
seldom  receive  a  letter  that  affords  more 
general  satisfaction  than  the  following: 

Now  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Cor¬ 
nel!  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  July  15,  1907. 

To  the  Editor :  I  cannot  too  highly  com¬ 
mend  your  purpose  of  purging  your  paper  of 
every  swindling  or  unworthy  advertisement. 
Too 'many  papers  speak  freely  of  honor  and 
honesty  in  dealing  with  their  readers,  and 
yet  wink  at  the  paid  advertisements  which 
are  known  to  he  false,  criminal  or  otherwise 
immoral ;  or  which  even  bear  on  their  faces 
clear  Indications  of  an  unworthy  purpose. 
The  simple-minded,  seeing  these  too  often  go 
on  and  are  fleeced,  but  the  paper  that  has 
allowed  the  well-paid  advertisement  to  blind 
its  eyes  to  the  character  of  the  offer,  is  usual¬ 
ly  no  less  criminal  than  the  advertiser,  though 
it  may  not  have  rendered  itself  amenable  to 
legal  penalties.  james  law. 

Dr.  James  Law  is  one  of  the  best 
known  veterinarians  in  this  country  and 
has  not  only  a  national,  but  an  interna¬ 
tional,  reputation.  It  is  not  because  of 
this  that  we  appreciate  his  letter,  but  in 
the  fact  that  such  a  man  in  such  a  posi- 
tition  is  giving  his  attention  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  farm  and  takes  the  pains  vol¬ 
untarily  to  express  his  approval  of  our 
honest  and  sincere  effort  to  protect  farm 
interests.  His  analysis  of  the  situation 
with  papers  that  make  a  boast  of  their 
devotion  to  their  readers  in  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  and  at  the  same  time  become  ac¬ 
complices  of  the  frauds  worked  on  them 
by  paid  advertisers,  shows  that  he  is 
something  of  a  student  of  farm  papers. 
We  have  in  our  time  printed  a  great 
many  letters  of  value  to  the  thoughtful 
reader.  We  doubt  if  we  ever  gave  space 
to  a  thought  of  greater  value  to  the 
farm  community  than  this  brief  letter 
from  Dr.  Law.  Coming  from  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  of  such  well-known  ability 
after  the  lengthy  discussion  of  the  Jersey 
cattle  case,  it  has  in  that  connection  alsb 
a  special  significance. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  for 
some  years,  and  shall  continue  to  be  a  sub¬ 
scriber  as  long  as  the  paper  holds  “high”  the 
farmer  of  “common  honesty.”  I  want  your 
help  in  the  matter  of  enclosed  circular  of  the 
Pacific  Wireless  Telegraph  Company.  Are 
those  stocks  worthy  of  investment  or  are  they 
frauds?  C.  T.  H. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  $5,000,000  company  organized 
to  promote  wireless  telegraphy.  The  cir¬ 
cular  gives  no  statement  that  would  jus¬ 
tify  the  payment  of  two  cents  a  share  for 
the  stocks.  The  officers  may  increase  the 
issue  of  stock  as  they  please  and  do  with 
the  money  as  they  please  when  they  get 
it.  They  certainly  give  no  statement  that 
would  justify  an  investment  in  their 
stocks.  We  advise  letting  it  alone. 

I  write  to  ask  you  about  L.  T.  Leach  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  claims  to  have  a  sani¬ 
tarium  at  that  address.  A  friend  of  mine 
has  been  doctoring  with  him  for  a  cancer  for 
some  time,  and  he  now  wants  her  to  come  to 
his  sanitarium.  I  have  not  believed  in  him, 
but  write  to  you,  for  he  may  he  O.  K. 

New  York.  G.  d.  b. 

We  have  no  greater  contempt  for  any 
class  of  people  than  we  hold  for  the 
quacks  who  claim  to  cure  cancer.  The 
highest  medical  and  scientific  authorities 
of  the  world  are  baffled  by  this  dreadful 
disease.  No  cure  has  ever  been  discov¬ 
ered.  Yet  quacks  advertise  ability  to 
cure  it.  I  have  had  some  experience  with 
this  disease  myself  and  I  can  sympathize 
with  the  man  who  becomes  a  victim  of 
their  persuasions,  as  I  can  with  no  one 
else  who  patronizes  other  fakes.  The 
patient’s  suffering  is  beyond  description. 
The  regular  physicians  can  give  no  en¬ 
couragement  or  hope  at  certain  stages  of 
development  of  the  disease,  but  the 
quacks  promise  both  relief  and  cure.  The 
situation  is  an  agonizing  one  and  you 
say  to  yourself :  “There  Ss  no  other 
hope;  why  not  try  this?”  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  expense,  and  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  no  one  will  hesitate  to  spend 
the  last  cent  provided  there  be  even  a 
faint  hope  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  The  quacks  understand 
these  conditions  and  bank  on  them  and 
make  the  most  of  them.  It  is  their  cap¬ 
ital  in  trade.  They  may  occasionally  get 
a  case  of  simple  tumor  that  disappears 
and  on  this  they  make  much  capital,  but 


such  cases  yield  to  ordinary  treatment. 
Malignant  cancer  once  fully  developed  is 
incurable  and  the  best  use  one  can  make 
of  his  means  is  to  make  the  patient  as 
comfortable  as  possible  at  home.  Avoid 
the  cancer  quacks. 

Would  you  inform  me  of  the  reputation  of 
A.  D.  Fuller  &  Co..  94  Park  Place,  as  to 
financial  standing?  Is  it  safe  to  do  business 
with  them?  J.  K.  H. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  commission  man  with  consid¬ 
erable  experience  and  a  very  good  repu¬ 
tation,  but  with  little  means.  He  has 
room  with  a  strong  and  reliable  commis¬ 
sion  house,  which  gives  him  additional 
strength,  as  the  house  in  question  would 
,not  encourage  anything  of  a  shady  na¬ 
ture. 

Do  you  consider  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company  a  conservative 
investment?  The  stock  is  now  selling  for 
about  $90  per  share  (par  $100),  and  pays 
a  dividend  of  $1.75  per  share  quarterly.  Do 
you  think  the  company  well  managed,  and 
what  do  you  think  of  its  future?  I  think 
the  company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey.  There  are  quite  a  few  about 
here  who  have  bought  stock  in  this  company. 
Do  you  think  the  stock  is  “watered,”  and  if 
so,  about  how  much  actual  capital  does  a 
share  represent?  l.  t.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

This  good  friend  gives  us  a  bigger 
proposition  than  he  imagines.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  18S9  with  an  au¬ 
thorized  capital  stock  of  $65,000,000,  of 
which  $25,000,000  was  seven  per  cent  pre¬ 
ferred  cumulative,  the  balance  common. 
In  1905  it  issued  $5,000,000  additional 
preferred  stock  and  it  has  recently  again 
issued  another  increase  of  10,000,000 
preferred,  making  in  all  a  capitalization 
of  $80,000,000.  The  company  owns  and 
controls  some  26  mills.  To  say  just 
what  this  stock  is  worth  would  be  to  put 
a  valuation  on  all  these  mills  and  the 
material  on  hand,  as  well  as  to  make  an 
appraisal.  An  inventory  of  all  the  assets 
and  liab.lities  of  the  company  would  re¬ 
quire  months  of  time  and  the  services  of 
experts.  The  fact  that  the  common  stock 
sold  last  year  at  43  cents  on  its  face 
value  and  at  29  cents  this  year  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  considerable  water  in 
the  stock.  The  preferred  stock  is  also 
selling  this  year  about  10  per  cent  lower 
than  last  year.  That  is,  if  you  bought 
preferred  last  year  at  the  price  at  which 
it  was  quoted  and  were  obliged  to  sell  it 
this  year  you  would  lose  10  per  cent. 
Of  course,  it  may  advance  again,  but  a 
seven  per  cent  preferred  stock  selling 
about  90  cannot  be  called  a  conservative 
investment.  A  stable  stock  with  good  as¬ 
sets  back  of  it  would  command  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  40  to  50  per  cent  at  least.  One 
time  with  another  farmers  had  better 
keep  away  from  stocks  which  are  issued 
by  the  tens  of  millions  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  which  are  not  known,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  cannot  be  definite¬ 
ly  ascertained. 

I  notice  vour  item  on  page  549  in  reference 
to  E.  F.  Rutland  of  the  Crystal  Spring  Farm, 
Westboro,  Mass.  I  might  add  my  experience, 
as  I  think  it  well  for  all  such  frauds  to  he 
fully  exposed  to  keep  people  from  being 
swindled,  and  I  think  your  paper  is  helping 
in  that  line.  Last  Fall  I  answered  Mr.  Rut¬ 
land’s  advertisement  saying  lie  was  selling 
out  all  breeds  of  purebred  poultry  at  90  cents 
each.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  Rose  Comb 
Buff  Orpingtons.  He  wrote  back  saying  he 
had  three  pullets  and  a  cockerel,  which  lie  had 
reserved  for  himself,  hut  as  he  was  selling  out 
he  would  let  me  have  them  at  same  price.  I 
wrote  again  asking  positively  if  they  were 
Rose  Comb ;  he  replied  that  they  were.  I 
sent  $3.60  and  received  four  mongrel  late 
Fall  stunted  chicks ;  the  two  largest  weighed 
about  two  pounds  each,  and  the  two  small 
ones  one  pound  each.  The  latter  two  both 
died  in  a  few  days.  None  of  them  was  pure¬ 
bred  or  rose  comb.  They  were  single  comb, 
and  just  mongrel  birds  that  happened  to  be 
mostly  buff  or  yellow.  I  would  not  give  50 
cents  for  another  lot  of  the  same.  He  adver¬ 
tises  satisfaction  guaranteed.  I  wrote  him 
and  got  no  reply.  I  should  have  taken  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  once  only  I  thought  the  trouble 
would  be  too  much.  Everybody  ought  to 
know  of  such  frauds  so  they  could  be  let 
alone.  E.  a.  beowx. 

Vermont. 

No  comment  is  necessary  on  the  above 
letter.  It  is  the  old  experience ;  the 


hope  that  it  may  in  time  goad  the  paper 
in  question  either  to  do  as  it  agrees  or 
take  down  the  guarantee,  which  serves 
only  to  give  its  readers  a  false  security 
and  make  them  the  more  ready  victims 
of  its  partners  in  crime.  J.  J.  D. 


Chicks  “Off”  In  Color. — I  have  no  posi¬ 
tive  experience  to  give  on  this  subject,  ex¬ 
cept  as  pertains  to  Barred  Rock,  having 
raised  no  other  pure  breeds.  I  have  never 
had  any  complaint  about  chick  not  being  cor¬ 
rectly  marked,  and  I  think  that  the  pure 
strains  of  this  breed  give  chicks  of  uniform 
marking.  As  with  many  other  breeds,  the 
chicks  are  of  different  color  from  the  adult 
birds  when  feathered  out.  Barred  Rock 
chicks  are  black  with  white  spot  on  head  and 
beneath  the  rump.  A  defect  of  some  Barred 
Rock  chicks  is  black  legs,  and  indicates  that 
the  bird  will  he  too  dark,  and  not  have  the 
bright  yellow  legs  which  is  so  desirable.  I 
heard  of  a  case  where  one  party  sold  White 
Wyandotte  eggs  for  hatching,  and  some  of  the 
chicks  were  quite  dark.  Complaint  was  made, 
but  it  was  said  in  explanation  that  this 
variety  was  quite  apt  to  give  chicks  more  or 
less  dark.  While  the  marking  of  the  chick 
may  be  quite  different  from  the  parent  bird, 
one  should  look  for  a  fair  amount  of  uni¬ 
formity  if  the  strain  is  up  to  standard  and 
purebred  A  double  comb  appearing  on  a 
chicks  of  a  single  comb  variety  ought  to  be, 
I  think,  a  just  cause  for  an  emphatic  re¬ 
monstrance.  GRANT  DAVIS. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  liair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  8-0 
free.  ABSORBINB,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
$1.00.  Removes  Soft  Bunches,  Cures 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Ruptured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Glands.  Allays  Pain.  Mfd.  only  by 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


VIST'S 


OWQt' 


POULTRY  COMFORT 


means  poultry  profit.  Keep 
your  fowls  healthy  and  free 
from  lice  with 
Rust’s  Lice-Killing  Powder 
Prices:  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
at  dealers.  Valuable  booklet  and 
egg-record  free. 

Wm.  Rust  &  Sons,  (Established  1854) 
Dept.  P,  New  Brunswick,  N.j. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios, $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  1).  41.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


COR  SALE  CHEAP— 400  cockerels  from  selected 
*  matings.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns.  Also  100  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  2 
year  hens  from  special  matings.  Must  sell  to  make 
room.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  A.  A.  County,  Md. 


10  000  FERRETS  from  Rolcctcfi  br«eder«.  Por- 

uu  feet  workers.  They  exterminate  nits, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book  and  price 
list  free.  s>  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio* 


FIVE  MINUTE  TALK 

SENT  FREE  “HOW  TO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  AND  IVllTES,”by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CAKMERS,  it  pays  to  raise  squabs;  get  high  prices 
*  for  your  grain  by  feeding  it  to  homer  squab 
breeders;  write  us  for  prices;  send  us  10  cents  in 
stamps  for  our  book;  it  tells  bow.  Address 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM,  Morton,  Pa. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

IMAMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


BONNI E  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Mated  pens  of  five  matureu  pullets 
and  one  line  bred  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pens  of  ten  selected  hens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers’ 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  KI,,“n’ 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


FIRST-CLASS  U  nil  CD  DlftCHIK  F(m 
mated  nUInCn  rlULUHo  sale. 

Consult  yonr  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


R0CK-H0LLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  IIox  153,  Sonthold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y* 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


</'/•  W""  A  cheap,  effective  dis-  I 

I  ///^aIYaXX  infectantand  remedy,, 
jn  powder  form  to  be  I 
dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 

3 lbs.  50c.  6Xlbs.$1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.  City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
i  Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York  City! 


*  WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 

* 


Wo  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  ou  hand 

0,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  wo  hatched  an  unusually  Targe  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 
$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Per  13.  Per  loo.  Per  i,ooo. 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


eghorns. 


LEE  T. 


$3.00 
3.50 
3.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  - 


f  Single  Comb  White  Begin 
■<  White  Wyandottes. 

(.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 


$8.00 

10.00 

8.00 


$00.00 

80.00 

60.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 


Last*  F ormver — Ho  Painting — Ho  Repairs— Ho  Expanse 

Affords  spark  and  firo  protection  and  pure  cistern  water.  Reduces 
insurance  rates.  The  only  roofing  known  that  will  autwear  any 
building.  Costs  little  more  than  short-lived  roofing 
Write  today  for  our  free  book,  “ROOFS.” 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.,  Box  1 0  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


The  Old 
Harper  Mill 
Proved  the  Claim 
that  a  Carey  Hoof  lasts 
as  Ions  as  the  Buildins  Stands. 


'T'HAT  ONE  ROOF  is  enough,  providing  it  is  Carey’s,  has  been  demon- 
strated  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  Geo.  H.  Harper,  of  Morgans- 
ville,  Genesee  Co.,  New  York.  Recently,  Mr.  Harper  paid  this  written 
tribute  to 


CAREY’S  FXSr“  ROOFING 


man  who  plays  a  sharp  game  on  one 
fanner  will,  and  generally  does,  cheat 
another.  But  how  about  the  paper  which 
claims  to  guarantee  its  advertisers,  yet 
runs  this  advertisement?  The  R.  N.-Y. 
never  ran  it,  but  refused  to  do  so.  Yet 
it  is  to  it  that  the  victims  of  the  fraud 
must  appeal  for  the  scant  redress  we  can 
give  them.  We  refer  to  this  only  in  the 


“I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  purchased  4,000  square  feet  of  Carey’s  Roofing  sixteen 
years  ago  and  applied  same  on  mill,  residence  and  barn.  I  applied  a  large  portion  over 
shingles  and  it  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  mill  was  destroyed  by  heavy  winds  last 
winter,  but  the  roofing  on  the  house  and  barn  are  in  as  good  condition  to-day  as  when 
I  applied  it.  I  consider  your  roofing  to  be  the  best  on  the  market  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  its  use  to  my  neighbors  and  friends.” 


Carey’s  Roofing  is i  equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces.  Will  not  rust,  rot,  meltor 
l>reak.  Is  lire  resisting.  Contains  no  tar  or  paper.  The  Carey  Patent  Lap  permanently 
covers  and  protects  nail  heads,  making  neat,  everlasting,  weather-proof  joints. 

Write  for  free  sample,  illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  42  Wayne  Ave.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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AILING  PIGS. 


I  have  a  sow  with  11  pigs  about  three 
weeks  old.  After  the  pigs  get  their  meal 
they  seem  to  get  dizzy  and  fall  over,  and 
cannot  get  up  for  a  long  time.  They  seem  to 
he  tlirjfty,  and  I  think  the  mother  is  proper¬ 
ly  fed.  I  should  like  to  know  what  to  do 
for  them,  or  have  some  one  tell  me  what 
causes  it.  Last  Summer  I  raised  a  litter  on 
cow's  milk,  the  other  having  died  when  the 
pigs  were  five  days  old,  and  every  time  I  fed 
them  they  would  act  the  same  way.  e.  b. 

Fayette,  o. 

The  inquirer  fails  to  tell  how  the  sow 
is  fed,  and  no  doubt  therein  lies  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Neither  does  he  tell  their  surround¬ 
ings,  whether  they  are  kept  in  a  pen  or 
have  the  run  of  a  pasture  lot.  Doubtless 
the  sow  has  rich  feed  and  she  must  be 
well  fed  to  care  for  such  a  large  litter 
of  pigs.  The  pigs  look  well  and  seem 
thrifty,  another  evidence  that  she  is 
abundantly  fed.  But  the  trouble  is  the 
ration  is  not  well  balanced,  too  much  of 
one  kind.  Here  on  the  farm  where  the 
sows  and  pigs  have  the  run  of  a  large 
pasture  area  wheat  middlings  are  used 
mainly  for  making  slop.  With  this  they 
have  a  liberal  feed  of  ear  corn.  But 
they  do  not  have  of  either  or  both  of 
these  all  they  will  eat;  to  some  extent 
they  must  depend  on  pasture.  If  they 


heels  a  certainty.  If  a  work  horse  is  fed 
properly  for  the  perfect  nutrition  of  his 
hoofs,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  his 
body  (and  such  nutrition  must  come  from 
nitrogenous  foods,  protein  rich,  as  hoof 
horn  is  a  product  of  the  proteid  known 
as  “keratin”),  the  feet  will  not  tend  to 
crack  unless  abused  in  the  shoeing  shop. 
If  the  horse  is  stuffed  upon  an  incomplete 
food,  such  as  corn,  and  is  made  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  stuffy,  dirty  stable,  and  stand  un¬ 
exercised  for  days  and  months  on  dry 
board  floors  or  cement  floors,  for  that 
matter,  he  will  be  prone  to  contraction 
and  cracking  of  his  hoofs  if  they  have 
been  weakened  by  the  detrimental  atten¬ 
tions  of  the  thoughtless  shoeing  smith. 
In  order  that  a  horse’s  hoofs  may  be  kept 
in  good  order  and  escape  contraction, 
cracking,  brittleness  and  malformation 
feed  well  of  mixed  foods;  see  that  each 
horse  is  well  exercised  every  day;  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  clean  bedding  and  keep 
it  dry,  reset  shoes  once  a  month  and  pre¬ 
vent  smith  from  rasping  the  walls  of  the 
hoof,  cutting  the  frogs,  “opening  the 
heels”  and  cutting  and  burning  the  soles. 
Have  him  make  shoes  that  will  fit  the 
feet  instead  of  allowing  him  to  whittle 
and  rasp  the  feet  until  they  fit  the  shoes. 


GIRLS’  SKIN  TROUBLES 

Two  Sisters  Had  Eczema  of  Head — 
Another  Needed  a  Tonic — They 
Found  Prompt  Relief  and  Now 
Praise  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“I  must  give  much  praise  to  all  the 
Cuticura  Remedies.  I  used  but  one  cake 
of  Cuticura  Soap  and  one  box  of  Cuticura 
Ointment,  as  that  was  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired  to  cure  my  disease.  1  was  very 
much  troubled  with  eczema  of  the  head, 
and  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  to  use  the 
Cuticura  Remedies,  which  I  did.  and  am 
glad  to  say  that  thev  cured  my  eczema 
entirely.  Since  then  we  have  always  kept 
the  soap  on  hand  at  all  times.  My  sister 
was  also  cured  of  eczema  of  the  head  by 
using  the  Cuticura  Remedies.  Another 
sister  has  used  Cuticura  Resolvent  and 
Pills  and  thinks  they  arc  a  splendid  tonic. 
I  cannot  say  exactly  how  long  I  suffered, 
but  1  think  about  six  months.  Miss  Edith 
Hammer,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Morrison,  Ill., 
Oct.  3,  1906.” 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

„  KIVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillliurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Born  last  January.  Sire— Sir  Pauline  Colantha 
Lad,  by  a  son  of  Rosa  Bonheur  5th  (A.  R.  O.  25.34 
lbs.)  Dam— Hettie  Belle,  a  typical  dairy  cow,  and  a 
large  producer.  This  young  bull  is  a  nice  individual, 
largely  black,  handsome  and  attractive.  Would 
make  a  splendid  sire  to  grade  up  a  herd.  The  first 
order  with  $25.00  takes  him  all  papers  included. 
N.  B.  This  a  very  special  offer.  Address 

STEVENS  BROTHERS-HAST1NGS  CO., 
Liverpool,  New  York. 

BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 


were  fed  wholly  on  the  two  feeds  men¬ 
tioned  and  had  no  pasture  and  were  fed 
all  they  would  eat  of  these  two  feeds  I 
would  expect  some  such  trouble  as  the 
inquirer’s.  The  pigs  will  begin  to  eat  be¬ 
fore  they  see  this  and  if  they  have  grass 
will  probably  begin  to  improve  unless 
their  systems  are  too  badly  deranged. 
Usually  where  I  have  known  this  trouble 
in  a  herd  it  has  resulted  from  too  much 
corn  fed  and  slop  too  rich,  and  I  believe 
it  safe  in  this  case  to  advise  a  change  in 
feed  or  else  cut  down  in  quantity.  It  is 
better  not  to  have  the  pigs  look  so  well 
than  to  have  them  too  sleek  and  overfed. 
Never  feed  so  much  but  that  they  will 
clean  the  troughs  promptly  and  be  ready 
squealing  for  the  next  feed.  This  rule 
applies  to  sow  as  well  as  the  pigs.  Get 
them  on  grass.  Feed  pure  middlings  for 
slop,  not  thin;  let  them  drink  pure  water 
to  satisfy  thirst,  not  drink  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water  with  a  little  thickening  to 
satisfy  hunger.  If  you  have  skim-milk 
feed  it  with  the  middlings,  as  the  two 
make  a  better  ration  together  than  either 
alone.  I  would  feed  little  if  any  corn. 
1  feel  almost  certain  that  with  a  cut  down 
in  amount  fed  and  grass  along  lines  sug¬ 
gested  the  pigs  will  improve.  The  pigs 
last  year  were,  I  think,  overfed  or  milk 
too  rich.  A  sow’s  milk  is  rich  at  first, 
but  changes  to  thinner  quality  very  rap¬ 
idly  as  the  pigs  grow  older,  while  a  cow’s 
milk  after  the  first  few  days  after  calving 
changes  very  little.  John  m.  jamison. 

CRACKED  HOOFS. 

Would  standing  on  a  cement  floor  crack  a 
horse’s  hoofs,  or  is  it  from  some  other  cause? 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  w.  w. 

Cement  floors  would  not  in  themselves 
cause  cracked  hoofs.  Any  dry  floor 
helps  to  cause  cracks,  brittleness  and  con¬ 
traction,  when  the  tendency  to  such  con¬ 
ditions  exists  by  reason  of  other  causes. 
These  causes  are :  Rasping  away  the 
“cortical  layer”  of  horn  from  the  walls 
of  the  hoof  at  shoeing  time,  this  layer  be¬ 
ing  a  coat  of  varnish  secreted  by  the 
perioplic  band  for  the  express  purpose  of 
sealing  the  hoof  against  escape  of  its 
natural  moisture ;  cutting  and  burning 
away  the  old,  dry  horn  layer  from  the 
sole  of  the  hoof,  this  layer  being  intended 
by  nature  to  protect  the  underlying  lay¬ 
ers  which  gradually  are  being  formed, 
and  while  forming  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  air  or  fluids  of  the  stable  floor; 
cutting  the  frbg  and  “notching”  at  each 
side  of  it  to  “open  the  heels,”  both  of 
which  practices  are  wrong  and  ruinous 
in  that  they  make  contraction  of  the 


Pasture  the  horse  moderately  to  help 
keep  the  hoofs  moist.  Keep  the  stable 
floors  clean  to  prevent  urine  and  manure 
from  injuring  the  hoofs. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


ready  for  servico,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


SOW  PARTLY  PARALYZED. 

I  have  a  sow  one  year  old  that  has  suckled 
seven  pigs  up  to  five  weeks  old.  Up  to  .Tune 
18  sow  and  pigs  were  thriving  finely;  then 
all  at  once  the  sow  seemed  to  lose  control 
of  her  hinder  parts,  and  cannot  get  up.  She 
does  not  seem  to  suffer  pain,  has  a  fairly 
good  appetite,  and  is  in  fairly  good  flesh. 
Her  feed  has  been  one  quart  each  of  brown 
middlings  and  ground  rye,  in  buttermilk,  and 
an  occasional  ear  of  corn,  say  three  large 
ears  daily,  also  the  run  of  a  pasture  field.  A 
neighbor  has  an  older  sow  that  has  been  the 
same  way  six  weeks,  hut  is  gaining  a  little 
as  she  now  begins  to  hobble  about  some,  but 
is  very  wobbly  as  to  her  hinder  parts.  Neith¬ 
er  sow  appears  to  be  sick  at  heart,  as  their 
appetite  continues  fairly  good,  considering 
that  they  cannot  take  exercise.  Could  you, 
from  the  above,  decide  what  ails  the  sow, 
and  suggest  a  remedy?  G.  e.  h. 

Layton,  N.  J. 

Years  ago  on  a  near-by  farm  the  writer 
remembers  often  seeing  one  or  more 


DUTCH  BELTED  BDLL  CALF. 

Dropped  Mar.  30,  1907,  by  Byblis,  No.  1023.  Sired 
by  Bloomfield,  No.  474.  Price  $75.  Address 

G.  G.  GIBUS,  Vail,  New  Jersey. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Star  Farm  is  selling  more  registered  Holstein  cattle 
to-day  than  any  other  two  individuals  or  concerns  in 
the  United  States.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 
First,  we  carry  the  largest  stock. 
Second,  wc  carry  the  best  stock. 

Third,  our  prices  are  lower. 

Fourth,  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

We  fully  guarantee  every  animal  sold.  Tabulated 
charts,  photographs  and  full  information  sent  free 
on  application.  Address 

Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  I),  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.J. 


FAD  CAI  C— Czar’s  Rissa’s  Czar  No.  76,208 
lUn  OALC  A.  J.  C.  C.  Dropped  Nov.  7,  1906. 
The  best  bull  ever  bred  at  Laurel  Farm.  Price  $100. 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


hogs  in  the  herd  dragging  their  hind 
legs  and  they  would  do  it  for  a  long 
time.  Whether  they  ever  recovered  he 
does  not  know,  for  as  a  schoolboy  ob¬ 
servation  was  not  carried  that  far.  When 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cube 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

_  15  years  sale.  One  to  two  cant 
•g*.  trill  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
*^can.  of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  8end  for  booklet. 
TheNen  tunKemedy  Co., Toledo, O. 


a  hog  got  down  that  way  it  was  said  to 
have  kidney  worms.  This  worm  when 
full  grown  is  about  two  inches  long  and 
as  large  as  a  small  wheat  straw.  It  lives 
in  the  leaf  lard  near  the  kidneys  and  in 
burrowing  in  the  fat  near  the  kidneys 
affects  them  and  weakens  the  muscles  of 
the  back.  This  writer  says  the  only  ef¬ 
fectual  remedy  is  turpentine  poured 
across  the  loins ;  by  absorption  it  drives 
the  worms  from  near  the  kidneys,  when 
inflammation  ceases  and  the  animal  gets 
better.  A  tablespoonful  poured  across 
the  loins  once  a  day  for  three  days,  an 
old  experienced  farmer  says,  is  a  sure 
cure.  Another  farmer  says  that  he  has' 
found  a  teaspoonful  of  copperas  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  sulphur  fed  at 
night’s  meal  for  three  days  is  effective 
in  this  disease.  If  hard  wood  ashes  are 
fed  the  hogs  in  abundance  it  is  a  splendid 
preventive  against  this  trouble,  or  if  corn 
soaked  in  lye  made  from  such  ashes  is 
fed  less  of  the  disease  will  be  known. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  the  writer  sees  a 
hog  down  with  this  disease  these  days. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

First  Old  Lady  :  “What  kind  of  a  time 
did  you  have  at  the  funeral?”  Second  Old 
Lady:  “Well,  I’ve  enjoyed  myself  more  at 
others.” — Life. 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 


GOMBAULT’B  < 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM. 


A  snfe,  speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever 
used.  Removes  all  bunches  from 
Horses.  Impossible  to  produce 
scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu- 

_ _  lars.  Special  advice  free. 

LAWRENCE-WILI  TAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb,  thrush* 
colic,  founder,  distemper,  etc.  Stand* 
ing  offer,  good  everywhere:  f  100.  for  % 
failure  where  we  say  it  will  cure.  MVot» 
orlnary  Experience"  free.  100 pages, 
the  perfeot  home  horse  doctor.  Write  for  *  oopy. 

_  ■-  Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30  Boverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass* 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St.  Gabriel  Streot,  Montreal,  QuebM* 


Better  Than  Bran 


Cheaper  aud  nearly  twice  the  protein  in 
DEWEY'S  DISTILLERS  DRIED  CRAINS.  Guaran¬ 
teed  analysis  30$  protein — 8$  fat.  That  makes  the  ideal 
milk  producing  feed.  Balances  the  homo  grown  feeds, 
makes  all  go  farther.  Bran  is  high  and  must  go  still 
higher.  Th«se  grains  are  an  economical  substitute. 
Light  color,  steam  dried,  light  weight.  A  bulky  feed 
that  fills  the  cow  tip  and  is  easy  to  digest  and  assimilate. 
Low  Summer  Prices.  Write  for  particulars. 

DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  BOX  656,  BLANCHESTER,  O. 


r~&W, 

Kills  Every  Fly  It  Strikes.  Keeps  all  insect  pests 
I  off  cows  in  pasture  longer  than  any  imitation.  Absolutely 
I  harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  since  1885.  Kill 8  lice 
I  and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  $1  for 
I  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  pro- 
Itect  200  cows.  $1  returned  if  cows  not  protected. 
]  Name  express  office.  Free  booklet. 

I  Ihoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co*,  1018  Fairmount  Axe.,  Philo.,  Pa* 


T  KEEPS 
OFF 

FLIES -» 


.  and  allows  the  cattle  to  feed  in  peace. 
*  It  does  not  cum  the  hair,  blister  the 
skin  or  make  milk  taste  or  smell.  Saves 
double  its  cost  in  extra  milk. 

Cow-Ease 

Is  a  clean,  non -penetrating  liquid  that  is 
'  7  harmless— easy  to  apply.  Keeps 


absolutely -  - - - 

the  cows  in  good  condition  and  makes 
money  tor  the  farmer.  If  your  dealer 
can  not  supply 
you,  send  $1.00 
direct  to  us  for 
gallon  can, 
express  paid. 

Carpenter- 
Morton  Co. 

Dept.  B 

BOSTON 


SWING  COW  STANCHIONS 

SIMPLE  STRONG  INEXPENSIVE 

Open  and  close  quickly.  A  luxury  for  the  cattle. 
Sensible;  humane.  BOWEN  A  QUICK,  Mfgra.,  Auburn,  N.  T. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  Invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

cqlp  L vr 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S  hSKS'iKg  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kowanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing:  it  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $r..00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


For  Sale  AYRSHIRE  BULL 

Eight  months  old;  two-thirds  white.  Also,  Cows, 
Cheshire  Sows  in  farrow.  All  stock  eligible  to  Reg, 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TAMWORTH  SWINE*;;;, 


size,  prolific 
grand  suck- 
lers  and  economic,  feeders;  booklet  free.  Address 
WARREN  MORTON,  Russellville,  Ky. 


For  Sale.— DUR0C  JERSEY  REDS. 

Sows  bred  for  September  and  October  farrow.  Nice 
Spring  Pigs.  Choice  Collie  Dogs. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron.  W.  Va. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No.  8091)5.  bred  to  Baron  Puke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  K.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Conn. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires&C,  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 

-  _  Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 

Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cochranville,Pa 


KALOR AHA  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  hoars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van.  New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F,  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg  Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

*  for  sale  at  Farmers’  Prices.  Address 
W.  P.  RECTOR,  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  New  York. 


pUCCUIRCq— the  white.  BACON  HOG. 

UllLOnillLO  Long  -  bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


CHF(sHIPF(S  THE  NEW  YORK 
11  LJll  I  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific:  strong  fine  boned:  quick  growersand 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akm. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gett ysburg;,Pa. 


JERSEY  REDS 

R.  B.  HARRISON. 


200  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 
The  right  kind  at 
right  prices. 

Chesterfifild.  New  .lersev. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Females  and  brood  bitches. 
SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


NEL- 


1907. 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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FAMILY  CHEESE  MAKING. 

Can  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  cheese 
for  family  use?  John  h.  green. 

It  is  hardly  possibly  to  outline  even  in 
the  briefest  way  any  method  of  making 
small  quantities  of  cheese  for  family  use. 
To  make  the  common  factory  or  so-called 
American  cheese  requires  considerably  ap¬ 
paratus  to  begin  with,  and  in  addition  a 
good  deal  of  skill,  training  and  time.  In 
fact  it  is  hardly  feasible  unless  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  of  milk  are  avail¬ 
able.  Then  the  room  for  it  to  undergo 
the  curing  process  of  several  weeks  must 
be  reasonably  cool.  In  fact,  to  make 
good  cheese  is  far  more  difficult  than 
the  making  of  good  butter.  Some 
of  the  f...icy  or  soft  cheeses  can  be  made 
more  easily,  and  Neufchatel  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  cream  cheese  are  eaten  without 
any  curing,  but  even  these  require  the 
use  of  rennet  and  some  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment.  I  think  your  inquirer  will  be  most 
likely  to  succeed  with  the  plain  “Dutch” 
or  “pot”  cheese,  which  is  skim-milk  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  sour  enough  to  thicken 
and  then  slowly  heated  up  to  a  little  more 
than  blood  heat,  and  the  curd  drained  in 
cloths  and  then  rubbed  fine  with  the 
hands  and  salted  to  taste.  The  more  but¬ 
ter  and  cream  added,  the  more  palatable 
it  will  be.  Nicely  made  and  flavored  it 
is  by  no  means  an  unpalatable  product. 
For  some  tastes  it  is  improved  by  being 
allowed  to  become  strong  by  keeping  a 
few  days.  jared  van  wagenen,  JR. 


THF  DEVON ,  COW  WITH  THREE  B’s. 

On  page  550  W.  P.  K.,  of  Ossining, 
N.  Y.,  asks  what  is  the  objection  to 
Devon  cattle,  as  he  sees  none,  or  seldom 
sees  them  advertised.  In  your  remarks 
in  answer  to  the  query  you  say  “The 
chief  objection  to  Devons  is  their  size 
and  lack  of  dairy  qualities.”  While  we 
admit  they  are  not  as  large  as  the  Short¬ 
horns  and  Herefords,  still  the  Devon  is 
by  no  means  a  small  animal.  Bulls 
weighing  1,800  to  2,200  are  very  common 
among  them.  Steers  weighing  1,600  to 
1,700  at  two  years  old  are  not  uncommon 
among  the  Devons,  cows  weighing  1,200 
to  1,400.  While  these  weights  may  seem 
small  to  the  breeder  of  the  larger  breeds, 
still  when  compared  with  the  amount  of 
feed  consumed  per  hundred  pounds  we 
think  the  Devon  will  be  counted  the  more 
profitable  animal  of  the  two.  The  dairy 
qualities  of  the  Devon  have  been  under¬ 
rated;  cows  giving  50  to  65  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  are  very  common.  As  one 
Devon  breeder  says,  his  cows  give  in 
one  year  over  five  times  their  weight  in 
milk.  At  a  test  of  four  Jersey  and  four 
Devon  cows  at  an  Indiana  county  fair  the 
Jerseys  tested  as  follows.  No.  1,  5  8-10; 
No.  2,  6  4-10;  No.  3,  6  6-10;  No.  4,  7  2-10. 
The  Devons  tested  as  follows:  No.  1, 
6  4-10;  No.  2,  6  6-10;  No.  3,  6  8-10;  No.  4, 
8  per  cent.  This  shows  some  of  the  mer¬ 
its  of  Devons  as  dairy  cows.  At  the 
Minnesota  State  Fair  a  few  years  ago  the 
premium  offered  for  the  best  herd  of 
milk  cows,  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
to  be  considered,  was  taken  by  the  Dev¬ 
ons  from  the  herd  of  George  Baker  & 
Son.  In  the  transactions  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  Agricultural  Society  a  report 
is  given  of  the  feeding  for  20  days  of  two 
Devons  and  two  Ayrshires  of  about  the 
same  age  and  condition.  It  was  found  that 
the  Devons  consumed  2.10  pounds  of  hay 
for  every  100  pounds  of  live  weight  that 
the  Ayrshires  consumed  2.86  pounds  per 
day  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight; 
the  Devons  gained  62  pounds  and  the  Ayr- 
.  shires  40  pounds,  a  gain  for  the  Devons 
of  55  per  cent  more  on  25  per  cent  less 
food.  The  cow  Gem  produced  215  pounds 
of  butter  in  95  days,  more  than  2 
pounds  per  day;  cow  Beauty  produced 
16  pounds  of  butter  a  week  when  she 
was  14  years  old,  an  age  when  most  of 
the  cows  of  the  butter  breeds,  so-called, 
have  passed  to  that  country  where  churn 
dashers  are  unknown.  Thus  we  might  go 
on  and  enumerate  more  of  the  same  kind, 
but  this  is  enough  to  show  the  Devon  is 


not  lacking  as  a  dairy  cow.  As  for  beef, 
they  are  as  good  as  any,  while,  as  said 
above,  not  so  large  as  some  other  breeds, 
still  they  grow  large  enough  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  I  might  say  further  that 
a  South  Dakota  Devon  breeder  sold  nine 
head,  one  bull  and  eight  cows,  that 
weighed  on  an  average  after  being  driven 
six  miles  1,416  1-9  pounds — not  so  bad 
for  the  so-called  little  Devon.  The  Dev¬ 
ons  are  hardy,  easy  keepers,  always  in 
good  heart  and  .the  farmers’  cow,  the  cow 
with  the  three  B’s — Beef,  Butter  and 
Beauty.  l.  p.  sisson. 

Newark,  Ohio. 


HORSE  WITH  STRINGHALT. 

I  have  a  colt  14  months  old  that  is  string- 
halted  very  badly.  Give  me  a  remedy. 

Alabama.  c.  c.  m. 

There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease  as  a 
general  rule,  but  when  it  has  come  as  a 
result  of  some  strain  or  accident  in  the 
adult  horse  there  is  a  possibility  of  success 
from  an  operation  known  as  “peroneal 
tenotomy,”  which  requires  an  expert  sur¬ 
geon.  In  young  geldings  we  have  known 
a  few  cases  apparently  induced  by  for¬ 
mation'  of  a  tumor  upon  the  end  of  one 
of  the  soermatic  cords  severed  at  time  of 
castration,  but  become  adherent  to  the 
walls  of  the  scrotum,  and  where  this  con¬ 
dition  is  found  to  exist  its  removal  may 
possibly  •remedy  the  jerking  gait  which 
at  least  simulates  string-halt  in  such  cases. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE. 

On  page  587  is  a  picture  showing  some 
Dutch  Belted  cattle  owned  by  G.  G.  Gibbs, 
of  Vail,  N.  J.  These  animals  certainly 
present  a  beautiful  appearance.  We  have 
heard  it  claimed  that  the  standard  of  col¬ 
oring  is,  against  them — that  where  calves 
are  selected  because  of  the  white  belt  the 
best  dairy  animals  might  be  rejected. 
The  following  note  from  Mr.  Gibbs  shows 
that  belted  or  not  the  cattle  attend  to 
business. 

You  say :  “That  Dutch  Belted  breed  cer¬ 
tainly  does  make  a  beautiful  showing  in  a 
picture.”  There  is  only  one  thing  more  cer¬ 
tain,  and  that  is  that  they  certainly  make  a 
more  beautiful  showing  out  of  a  picture. 
Aunt  Macrina,  No.  931,  is  due  to  calve 
(counting  nine  months),  August  9,  and  her 
daughter,  Clytie,  No.  1059,  is  due  August  12. 
They  should  be  dry,  but  the  two  together 
give  more  milk  than  I  can  milk  into  a  10- 
quart  pail  twice  daily.  I  have  hut  13  cows, 
and  am  getting  four  40-quart  cans  of  milk 
daily.  This  is  practically  made  by  10  cows, 
as  it  takes  about  the  milk  of  the  three  cows 
that  give  the  least  for  domestic  purposes. 
These  10  cows  are  not  all  fresh.  My  milk 
from  these  13  cows  for  last  December  at 
3%  cents  per  quart  brought  me  10  per  cent 
more  than  my  milk  for  this  month  will  bring 
me  at  two  cents  per  quart.  The  milk  for 
November,  December  and  January  averaged  a 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  They  are  good  for 
more  than  to  look  at. 

HOW  TO  CATCH  COONS? 

I  live  about  10  miles  east  of  the  city  of 
Richmond,  near  the  Chickahominy  River, 
somewhere  near  where  Captain  John 
Smith  was  captured  and  afterward  res¬ 
cued  by  Pocahontas.  I  am  troubled  a 
great  deal  with  coons,  not  those  of  the 
genus  homo,  but  the  four-legged  kind. 
They  commence  to  pull  and  eat  my  corn 
as  soon  as  it  gets  to  be  roasting  ear  size. 
Last  year  they  pulled  down  as  high  as 
fifty  ears  in  one  small  field.  They  would 
not  eat  it  all,  but  most  of  the  time  they 
would  only  take  a  bite  or  two  out  of  an 
ear,  just  enough  to  ruin  it.  I  tried  all 
kinds  of  remedies  against  them,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  I  put  poisoned  eggs  in 
ther  path,  but  they  would  not  touch  them. 
I  watched  for  them  at  night,  set  traps  and 
even  tied  a  dog  in  the  field  at  night,  but 
while  he  would  be  howling  all  night  the 
coons  would  be  pulling  down  the  corn 
not  200  yards  away.  Seeing  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  of  so  much  help  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers,  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  would  publish  an  inquiry  in  your 
paper  how  to  catch  or  destroy  the  coons 
or  how  to  keep  them  out  of  the  corn 
field.  Is  there  any  bait  that  will  draw 
them  ?  j.  F. 


Because  You 
Need 

The  Money 

It’s  yonr  business  and  if  you  don’t 
attend  to  it.  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keep  cows  for  fun.  That  isn’t  I 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn’t  | 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


ft 


Sepa- 

To 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  _ 
rator  because  it  will  make  money  for 
you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
t  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  you  like  our  book 
“Business  Dairying’^  and  our  catalog 
B.  153  both  free,  write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


ROSS  ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 


57  Years 
Experience 


with  blower  are  guaranteed  to 
do  more  and  better  work  with 
the  same  amount  of  power 
,  than  other  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  same 
,  or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
Manufacture 
different  sizes 
ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 
1  A  FAIR  TEST 
will  demonstrate  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  Ross  machines  over  all 
competitors. 


Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalogue. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Mach  inery  in  the  World. 
Wrlto  for  Rosa  Manure  Spreader  Catalogue. 


Cooper’s  Tablets 

A  Sure  Remedy  for 

Intestinal 


Worms 


in  Horses, 
Sheep, 
Cattle, 
Hogs. 

DOSE— One  tablet  for  lamb  or  shoat;  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Box  of  150  Tablets,  $1.50  Postpaid. 

Wm.Cooper& Nephews,  177  Illinois St., Chicago 


IO 

TABLETS 
Postpaid 
20  Cent! 


SILOS 

Harder  Silos  make  dairying1  profit¬ 
able.  Used  by  U.  S.  Government. 
Recommended  by  the  best  dairymen 
everywhere.  Continuous  opening 
front  with  air-tight  doors.  Cypress, 
White  Pine,  White  Hemlock.  Also 
Silo  Filling  Machinery,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers, 
Threshers.  Send  for  catalogs. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.. 
Box  lit  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HEEBNER’S  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

The  best  cutter  on  the  market  for  green  or  dry  corn. 
Leading  ensilage  cutter  made.  It  not  only  cuts  but  crushes 
the  stalks,  rendering  them  palatable.  Stock  greatly  relish 
and  thrivo  on  it.  A  fft.OO  attachment  turns  tho  machine  into  a  perfect 
shredder.  Runs  with  least  power.  Used  for  cutting  all  kinds  of  stock  foods. 
Power  can  be  applied  to  pumping,  churning,  grinding,  etc.  Catalogue  freo. 

1IEEBNER  As  SONS, 22  Broad  St..  Lonsdale,  Pa. 


Try  a  Boss  CrearruRaiser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
8100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
80,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1906.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 

GASOLINE  * 
ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINGER  & 

Wrlghtsvllle,  Pa. 


SEPARATORS  from  i  to  io  horse.  Steam  and  Gasoline 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  i,  a  and  3  H.  Tread  Powers,  a 


to  8  Horse 
Sweep 
Powers, Hand 
and  Power 
Corn  Shellers, 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
C  n  1 1  e  rs.  Wood  Saws, 
Steel  and  Wood  Land 
Rollers. 

The  Mcsstnger  M fg.  Co.  Box  1  ,  Tatamy,  I  * 


kk 


FUMA 


J* 


kills  Prairie  Hogs, 
’  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
•‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“ar  "Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide".1^ S3SE 


EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Many  a  farmer  has  failed  and  many  a  farm  gone  to  rack  and  ruin 
and  been  abandoned  for  lack  of  a 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

.,  Under  the  old  and  wasteful  system  of  hay  and  grain  feeding  in 
■winter  the  cost  of  keeping  cows  was  doubled,  proper  nutrition  lacking 
and  the  milk-yield  one-fourth  less  than  it  should  be. 

But  now  fresh,  green,  juicy  and  nutritious  ensilage,  properly  stored 
at  small  expense  in  the  Green  Mountain — the  best  of  all  silos" — keeps 
the  stock  in  the  pink  of  condition  through  frozen  winter  and  pasture- 
parching  drought  of  summer  and  leaves  a  handsome  cash  balance  to 
your  credit  besides. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  Booklet  B 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS. 


The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo  construction.  The  cut 
shows  "The  Weedsport  Improved  Silo,’’  with  removable  sliding,  interchange¬ 
able  doors,  and  octagon  shingle  roof. 

Our  HAYRACKS  are  light,  strong  and  convenient  for  all  purposes.  We  make 
Stock  Troughs  ami  Cow  Stanchions,  Older.  Kront  and  Spraying  Tanks. 

All  goods  of  our  make  are  warranted  to  be  of  good  material  in  every  part  and  first-class 
workmanship  throughout.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices 


BRUTUS,  14  li.,  $9.00. 

“  1  6  ft.,  10.00. 

HE  ABRAM  WALRATH 


CAYUGA,  14  «.,  39.00. 
“  16  M.,  9.50. 

COMPANY.  Box 


8.T 


SENECA,  14  II.,  $8.50. 

“  16  «.,  9.00. 

Weedsnnrf  N.  V 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  3,  1907. 


HUMOROUS 


My  bonnie  lies  under  the  auto, 

My  bonnie  swears  under  the  ear. 

lie  can't  get  the  engine  to  working 
And  so  we  must  stay  where  we  are. 

We’re  lonesome,  lonesome, 

Lonesome  out  here  where  we  are. 

He’s  sent  to  the  garage  for  some  one 
To  tow  us  to  town  before  dark ; 

He  can’t  get  the  spark  plug  to  sparking 
It  simply  refuses  to  spark. 

The  spark  plug,  the  spark  plug, 

It  simply  refuses  to  spark. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

City  Visitors  “I  suppose  there’s  quite 
a  little  idle  gossip  in  a  village  like  this.” 
The  Postmaster :  ‘‘Idle  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it !  Works  18  hours  a  day  an’  never 
takes  a  holiday.” — Puck. 

Landlord  (to  new  tenant)  :  “I  suppose 
you  would  require  a  bathroom  m  the 
house?”  Tenant:  “Oh!  we  don’t  need 
a  bathroom.  We  go  to  the  sea  every 
year.” — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 

“What  is  there,”  asked  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  “in  connection  with  George  Washing¬ 
ton  that  distinguishes  him  from  all  other 
Americans?”  “He  always  told  the  truth, 
sir!”  replied  Brown,  Jr.,  brightly. — Tit- 
Bits. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  X.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use; 

INGERSOLL  FAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  ft  PRICE 

Finest  Teas  19c,  27o  and  best  37o.  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  St  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  DETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  I  >1  - 
POUTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTPRQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  WLI  I  I  LtlO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


THE 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 


is  the  standard  of  the 
world,  by  which  all 
others  are  measured. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 

New  York  and  Everywhere. 


STEEL 

PLOWS 

Here’s  Just  the  plow  the  farmer  has  long  looked  for-a  reversible 
plow  for  Sat  land  or  hillside  work.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
guaranteed  for  5  year*.  Our  No.  29  Cambridge  Steel  Plows  with  Auto- 
rrmtie  Steel  Jointer,  Shifting  Clevis  and  Wheel- Automatic  Coulter- when 
desired— are  positively  the  best  in  every  way  that  skill  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Light  in  weight  and  draft,  they  are  easy  on  man  and  team,  do 
splendid  work  under  all  conditions,  and  the  more  expert  the.  plow¬ 
man  the  better  ho  will  appreciate  our  plows.  If  we  have  no 
dealer  In  your  town  we  want  to  make  you  A  Special 
Offer— write  for  it  today,  and  be 
sure  to  ask  for  our  Com- 

£lete  Catalog  of  “The 
ovejoy  Line”  of  Farm 
Tools.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
get  the  catalog— it’s  free. 

THE  LOYEJOY 
COMPANY, 

700  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Failing  Water  Supply 


ANe 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  bad  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "Cl”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-EP.ICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  SL,  New  York.  239  Franklin  8t.,  Bouton. 

40  Dearborn  8t.,  Chicago.  234  ('raijr  8t,,  West,  Montreal,  P.  <$. 

40  North  7tb  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Hayana,  Cuba. 


Farquhar 


TUDCCUIUP  U19UIUCDV  Quality  of  material  and  manufacture 
inncamnu  ITIAUninCni  count  for  all  in  threshing  machinery. 
Every  fanner  knows  what  breakdowns  cost  in  damage  and  delay.  Farquhar 
engines,  boilers  and  separators  are  built  with  every  possible  improvement  and 
convenience  that  is  consistent  with  durability  and  service.  We  do  not  experi¬ 
ment  on  our  customers.  KARQUHAB  THIiESlIEKS  are  unexcelled  in 
capacity,  made  in  three  styles,  20  to  40  inch 
cylinders,  for  all  kinds  of  grains,  and  for 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Aja 
Threshing  Engines  are  strong, 
durable  and  easy  steamers,  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  guaranteed. 

Write  for  68  page  catalogue  of 
engines,  boilers,  sawmills  and 
threshers.  Tells  all  about  the 
latest  improved  machinery  i 
and  how  to  save  labor  and 
expense.  Free  on  request. 

A. B. Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd., 

York,  Pa. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
ground 
and  on  side  hill. 
Digs  every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Gut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  An.,  Warsaw,  H.  V,  A 


The  Cemplete 
Machine 


CuLs¥.1 


7  te 


Elevates 
•ns  an  Hour 


The  STODDARD  IDEAL 

1-s  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine. 

0  0  0 

^85 

The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farm  work.  Fitted 
with  4  inch  or  6  inch  friction  clutch  pulley  for 
running  hand  separators.  Futher  information  and 
prices  given  by  request.  Agents  wanted. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


The  three  essentials  of  the  best 
farm  wagons  are: 

—The  toughest  wood  stock  thor¬ 
oughly  air  seasoned. 

—Proper  construction  and  Ironing 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  strength. 

—Light  running  qualities  for  the 
longest  possible  time. 

... 

This  describes  the  wagons  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company 
line. 

More  than  that,  these  qualities  are 
combined  in  wagons  of  the  handsom¬ 
est  appearance.  They  are  built  for 
the  maximum  of  durability  along  the 
most  pleasing  lines. 

The  Weber 
The  Columbus 
The  Bettendorf 

are  old  established  makes  with  well 
known  reputations  for  superiority. 

The  Weber,  a  strictly  high-grade 
fdrm  wagon,  has  been  one  ot  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  farm  wagons  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  It  is  constructed 
of  the  very  best  material  obtainable 
and  is  adapted  to  all  conditions  of 
climate  and  service. 

The  Columbus  is  known  in  all  mar¬ 
kets  as  a  wagon  well  designed  for 
general  farm  purposes,  and  con¬ 
structed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  good  farm  wagon. 

The  Bettendorf  has  an  all  steel  front 
and  rear  gear  which  cannot  warp, 
bend,  rot,  or  shrink  under  any  con¬ 
dition  of  climate  or  service,  and  is 
capable  of  sustaining  unusual  loads. 

It  makes  little  difference  which  of 
these  wagons  you  buy.  You  will 
make  sure  of  wagon  value  and  wagon 
satisfaction  in  any  event.  You  sim¬ 
ply  can’t  buy  anything  better  at  any 
price. 

You  should  know  more  about  these 
wagons  than  we  can  tell  you  in  this 
small  space.  Call  on  the  local  agent 
and  look  them  over,  or  write  us  direct 
for  our  wagon  pamphlets  which  fully 
describe  each. 

International  Harvester  Company  ol 
America, 

(INCORPORATED) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  Is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
eperate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  9-14,  1907. 


$65,000  IN  PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Industrial  and  Agricultural  Exhibition. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Additional  Prizes  offered  in  the  Cattle  and  Poultry 
Departments;  improved  classification  in  the  Sheep 
and  Swine  Departments, 

DO  ESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  classification  has  been  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date.  The  rules  have  been  changed.  Exhibitors 
who  are  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Fair  can  have 
their  exhibit  placed  for  them  and  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  Fair. 

SondL  for 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Agricultural  Hall, 


LIBERAL  PRIZES 

Offered  in  the  Dairy,  Farm  Produce,  Fruit  and 
Flower  Departments. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

The  increased  demand  for  space  indicates  one  of 
the  largest  displays  of  Farm  Implements  and 
Machines  in  the  history  of  the  Fair. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE, 

Live  Stock,  August  12.  Implements  and  Machines, 
September  9.  All  other  Departments,  September  2. 

Prize-Uist. 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTIONS  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


co 

NO 

QZ  MORE 
USE 

.—3  r»R  i 

C_J  PLOW. 


r  SEND  FOR 
Cl  RCULARSTO  THE 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 

c». 

HI0GANUM 
C0NN.U.S.A. 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


His  Rev.  Disk  PI  ew  cuts  a 
furrow  o  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant.  - 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  39  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  10,  1907. 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  DAKOTA  THRASHING  CREW. 

Modern  Machinery  in  the  Great  Graintields. 

I'ig.  296  shows  a  North  Dakota  thrashing  crew,  taken 
near  Cando,  N.  D.  '1  his  shows  a  cook  and  bunk 
car  along  with  11  bundle  teams  and  water-tank,  one 
man  for  hauling  supplies,  etc. ;  a  25  horse  power  engine 
and  separator.  They  thrash  about  2,000  bushels  of 
wheat  per  day ;  3,000  of  oats.  With  these  rigs  they 
board  the  hands  and  horses  and  all  go  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Daily  expenses  are  $100  to  $125;  they  aim  to 
clear  $100  per  day. 

The  thrashing  starts  about  September  1,  and  the  sea¬ 
son  continues  about  30  days  when  there  is  a  good  crop. 
A  man  got  up  in  the  court  house  at  Cando  and  counted 
35  thrash  rigs  in  10  square  miles;  they  are  from  25  to 
35  horse  power,  and  all  burn  straw.  This  is  a  full  crew, 
1 1  bundle  teams,  one  straw  team,  one  man  to  haul  food, 
etc.,  tank  man,  engineer,  fireman,  separator  man,  two 
spike  pitchers  to  help  unload  at  feeder;  cook  boss.  You 
will  also  see  the  cook  and  bunk  car  in  view,  and  a  grain 


four  days  to  a  week  at  one  farm.  Some  have  out  from 
500  to  2,000  and  3,000  acres  of  grain.  The  biggest  thrash 
bill  amounted  last  Fall  to  $1,400.  We  all  live  in  these  cars 
and  camp  out  in  the  field,  sometimes  one  or  two  miles 
from  a  house.  They  move  about  once  or  twice  per 
week.  Sometimes  we  move  on  the  next  farm,  and 
sometimes  a  few  miles;  always  try  to  move  at  night, 
and  work  15  hours  per  day.  All  one  can  see  up  in 
North  Dakota  is  grain  fields,  and  it  is  a  fine  place  up 
there  for  those  that  have  a  start.  In  thrashing  season 
people  come  from  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  for 
this  work.  h.  N>  kerr. 

Iowa. 

RAW  OIL  AND  IRON  ORE. 

I  am  just  putting  new  roof  on  my  buildings,  and  am 
using  galvanized  iron.  About  two  weeks  ago  I  painted 
the  under  side  with  raw  oil  and  iron  ore;  on  top  I  use 
iron  ore  and  red  lead  to  give  it  a  brighter  color.  I 
buy  the  oil  and  dry  paint  and  mix  it  myself;  then  I 


paint  the  under  side  of  a  galvanized  roof  (page  505), 
and  I  doubt  the  utility  of  painting  the  upper  side.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  make  paint  stick  to  galvanized  iron. 
It  may  be  that  ordinary  paint  is  not  sufficiently  elastic 
to  conti  act  and  expand  with  the  metal,  or  there  may 
be  other  reasons,  that  men  better  versed  in  the  science 
of  the  case  might  give  for  the  cracking  and  peeling  of 
paint  from  galvanized  iron.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  Co.,  in  one  of  whose  paint  shops  I  worked  three 
years,  tried  many  experiments  to  cause  paint  to  adhere 
to  the  hoods  of  their  passenger  cars.  No  kind  of  prim¬ 
ing  was  successful  until  the  plan  of  coating  the  bare 
metal  with  a  good  elastic  varnish,  as  a  foundation. 
1  his  surely  would  be  too  expensive  for  a  barn  roof; 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  well-galvanized  iron,  will  wear 
better  without  any  coating  whatever.  Now,  as  to  the 
other  questions  on  page  509,  about  painting  with  a  spray 
Pump,  l  am  not  competent  to  speak  as  to  using  a  Bor¬ 
deaux  nozzle;  but  will  say  that  there  are  comparatively 
cheap  pumps  in  the  market  that  are  especially  made  to 
spray  paint  and  whitewash.  I  can  say,  however,  that 


A  THRASHING  CREW  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA.  ALL  HANDS,  INCLUDING  THE  COOK.  Fig.  296 


tank  in  picture  which  eastern  farmers  have  never  seen; 
they  haul  125  bushels  of  wheat  on  one  load.  They 
usually  have  three  or  four  hauling  away  with  four 
horses  mostly;  when  they  get  the  grain  tanks  empty 
they  come  back  in  a  gallcp.  I  he  engineer  gets  $7  per 
day;  separator  man,  $6;  each  bundle  hauler  gets  $2.75; 
for  each  team,  $2.25 ;  total  for  man  and  team,  $5  per 
day;  cook,  $4;  water  tank  man,  $5;  fireman,  $3;  two 
spike  pitchers,  $3  each ;  total  expense  per  day  is  $100 
to  $125.  And  if  the  boss  does  not  clear  $100  to  $125 
per  day  he  does  not  think  he  is  doing  much.  We 
thrashed  one  day  barley  and  oats;  started  after  sun-up 
and  quit  before  sundown,  and  thrashed  3,100  bushels. 
The  average  day’s  work  for  wheat  is  2,000  bushels.  If 
the  men  lay  up  a  few  days  about  anything  the  boss 
feeds  them  free;  if  he  did  not  he  could  not  keep  hands. 
Prices  for  thrashing  are  nine  cents  for  wheat  per  bushel ; 
six  cents  for  oats  and  barley;  20  cents  for  flax.  Each 
farmer  hauls  his  own  grain  away.  I  have  seen  them 
thrash  and  let  the  grain  run  out  on  the  ground ;  wagon 
loads  of  it;  they  did  not  have  room  for  it  at  the  eleva¬ 
tors,  or  waiting  for  better  prices.  They  average  about 


know  what  I  have.  I  always  use  raw  oil,  as  I  think  I 
get  better  results.  On  inside  work  where  I  want  to 
hasten  the  drying  I  use  Japan  drier.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  paint  in  existence  that  is  more  durable  or  has 
any  more  stick-to-itiveness  than  raw  oil  and  iron  ore. 
You  may  put  it  on  glass,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  it  off.  One  very  im¬ 
portant  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  plenty  of  “elbow 
grease”;  don’t  be  afraid  of  wearing  out  your  paint 
brush ;  rub  it  on  good  and  hard.  About  thirty  years 
ago  I  was  carriage  painting,  and  tried  an  experiment. 
Two  carriages  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  given  the 
same  length  of  time  to  dry.  On  one  raw  oil  was  used, 
and  on  the  other  boiled  oil.  They  were  owned  by  two 
young  men ;  both  had  about  the  same  use  and  care.  At 
the  end  of  five  years  the  difference  in  appearance  was 
largely  in  favor  of  the  raw  oil.  a.  l.  9. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 

It  Will  Not  Stick. 

My  experience  as  a  painter,  in  nearly  all  departments 
of  industrial  painting,  which  has  been  almost  continuous 
since  1S65,  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  I  would  not 


the  oil  in  the  paint  will  not  greatly  injure  the  hose,  if 
any,  though  I  believe  that  paint  to  spray  well  should 
have  added  to  the  linseed  oil,  benzine  or  turpentine; 
and  these  would  injure  the  rubber  hose.  Since  I  left 
the  car  shop  the  Lehigh  Company  has  adopted  spraying 
for  its  freight  cars;  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  mode.  l.  g. 

New  York. 

FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  think  the  prospect  is  good  so  far  for  a  crop  of 
apples.  I  usually  count  the  trees  in  full  bloom;  about 
May  12,  1905,  359  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  I  gath¬ 
ered  in  October  170  barrels  M  fruit.  May  12,  1906,  169 
trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  we  gathered  300  barrels 
of  apples;  one-half  the  number  of  trees  in  1906  gave 
twice  as  much  fruit  as  1905.  This  year  it  was  May  22 
before  trees  were  out  full,  and  543  were  in  full  bloom. 
We  think  the  honey  bee  is  of  service  in  carrying  the 
pollen  from  flower  to  flower.  This  season  it  was  so 
cold  thousands  of  bees  left  the  hives  and  got  so  chilled 
they  never  returned.  Will  this  affect  the  set  of  the 
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fruit?  You  see,  on  my  trees  we  had  the  best  blossom 
for  several  years.  We  had  hard  luck  with  the  lime- 
sulphur  spray.  We  sprayed  four  orchards,  and  I  think 
it  did  the  work  for  the  scale,  but  one  member  of  our 
family  got  the  lime  in  his  eyes.  It  might  have  brought 
out  other  troubles,  but  the  result  has  been  14  visits  to 
an  eye  expert,  and  two  operations.  I  hear  of  others 
who  have  been  severely  injured  or  poisoned  by  the 
lime-sulphur  wash. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  controversy  over 
sod  and  cultivation  and  sometimes  wonder  if  both  sys¬ 
tems  are  not  good.  I  have  an  old  russet  tree;  seed 
planted  in  1318;  never  was  plowed  around  or  cultivated 
in  any  manner,  or  fertilized.  It  has  borne  six  to  10 
barrels  for  the  last  50  years.  I  have  another  tree  which 
was  always  cultivated  and  fertilized,  which  has  done 
as  well.  I  have  taken  14  barrels  of  hand-picked  frnit 
from  it.  I  do  not  say  all  my  trees  have  done  as  well 
as  these;  some  orchards  have  skipped  several  years 
with  poor  returns.  Our  orchard  is  30  acres,  half  our 
trees  young,  just  coming  into  bearing.  These  men 
who  want  to  plow  an  orchard  might  come  to  some  of 
my  orchards  where  it  is  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house 
and  so  rocky  that  one  can  go  across  a  six-acre  lot  and 
not  step  on  the  ground.  What  is  the  use,  in  this  time 
of  scarcity  of  labor?  Horses  instead  of  oxen,  and  no 
better  results,  or  any  better  fruit,  but  when  we  say  sod 
we  mean  to  leave  the  grass  where  it  is  cut,  not  rob  the 
soil.  If  a  tree  can  be  set  between  two  large  rocks  it  is 
an  ideal  place  for  it.  Dry  weather  will  not  hurt  it,  and 
it  will  outlive  trees  in  what  some  would  call  better  soil. 

Massachusetts.  _ _  J-  e. 

THE  DIFFUSION  SYSTEM  OF  STABLE 
VENTILATION, 

Modern  stables  are  as  a  rule,  constructed  on  one  gen¬ 
eral  plan.  The  floors  are  made  of  cement  or  hard  wood, 
woodwork  is  eliminated  from  the  stalls  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.,  constant  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  place 
and  its  occupants  is  demanded,  disinfectants  are  used, 
and  to  supplement  all  of  this  care  in  construction  and 
management,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ventilation.  Arguments  are  made  in  support  of 
various  systems  which  are  open  to  objection,  if  not 
refutation  and  in  some  instances  practical  demonstrations 
on  a  small  scale  are  used  to  support  these  arguments. 
The  terrible  enemy  against  which  these  various  systems 
are  arrayed  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  to  hear  or  read  of 
its  frightful  ravages  calls  up  a  vision  of  a  vast  tangible 
cloud  of  this  poisonous  fluid  rolling  along  the  floor  like 
the  morning  mist  along  the  mountain  side.  To  inhale 
it  is  death,  and  the  unfortunate  Holstein  or  Jersey  fool¬ 
hardy  enough  to  recline  in  her  stall  pays  for  her  rash¬ 
ness  with  her  life.  This  enemy,  we  are  told,  must  be 
driven  out  by  force,  not  coaxed  or  gently  exorcised  by 
the  influx  of  the  pure  outer  air,  and  upon  that  theory 
has  been  based  what  is  known  as  the  “King  system.” 
Quite  an  elaborate  system  it  is,  with  outer  and  inner 
walls,  pipes  for  the  admission  of  pure  air  above,  flues 
for  the  exit  of  the  foul  air  below.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose  a  draft  is  necessary,  a  draft  of  cold  air  10  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  coming  into  an  apartment  where  the 
temperature  is  some  50  degrees  above.  Is  this  beneficial 
to  man  or  beast?  Make  a  practical  application  of  it 
and  after  working  yourself  into  a  perspiration  take  your 
stand  where  that  incoming  air  can  strike  you.  The  im¬ 
mediate  effect  is  apparent — subsequent  effects  will  de¬ 
pend  on  your  constitution.  Experiments  have  been  made 
from  which  has  been  evolved,  in  some  minds,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  adoption  of  the  King  system.  If  the  argu¬ 
ment  were  to  be  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  no 
amount  of  King  systems  or  any  other  system  would  act 
as  a  safeguard.  The  experiment  or  demonstration  was 
as  follows:  A  lighted  candle  was  placed  in  a  jar,  a 
man  breathed  two  lungs  full  of  air  into  the  jar  and 
the  light  went  out.  Hence,  the  poisonous  nature  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  To  apply  it  to  stables  in  order  to  show 
its  evil  effects  to  a  proportionate  extent  it  would  require 
a  pair  of  lungs  the  size  of  a  barn.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  a  cow  stable,  but  there  is  a  question  as  to  its  alleged 
horrible  effects,  as  well  as  to  the  general  efficacy  of  the 
King  system  for  minimizing  the  same  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  entailed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  it. 

That  a  reasonable  amount  of  pure  air  is  beneficial  to 
man  or  beast  is  a  self-evident  truth,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
forced  into  houses  or  stables  by  the  means  of  elaborate 
systems  of  pipes  and  flues  is  an  idea  not  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  The  bugbear  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  should  receive  the  same  attention  as  any  other  bug¬ 
bear.  Assuming  certain  facts  to  be  true,  any  propo¬ 
sition,  no  matter  how  ridiculous,  can  be  proved  logically 
and  conclusively.  Get  your  pure  fresh  air,  but  get  it  in 
a  simple,  sensible,  economical  way.  Get  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  will  be  no  radical  changes  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  or  any  drafts  in  any  part  of  your  stables.  The 
diffusion  system  is  simple,  cheap  and  practicable.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  years  and  has  been  adopted  in 


places  where  results  were  aimed  at  without  the  slightest 
consideration  as  to  cost.  It  can  be  seen  now  in  one 
place  where  exit  would  have  been  adopted  if  the  cost  had 
been  20  times  what  it  is,  added  to  the  combined  cost 
of  all  the  other  systems  in  existence,  simply  because  it 
has  proved  itself  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  Jor  it.  Your 
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barn  may  have  one  window,  it  may  have  20,  the  principle 
is  the  same,  but  it  is  generally  known  that  there  should 
be  plenty  of  windows.  These  windows  are  to  be  open 
at  all  times  for  the  space  of  about  two  feet,  varying 
with  the  number  and  size  of  windows  and  weather 
conditions.  Into  this  space  is  fitted  a  wooden  frame 
covered  with  No.  10  cotton  canvas,  or  thinner  material 


may  be  used  if  weather  permits.  Simple,  is  it  not? 
That  it  is  the  most  perfect  system  of  ventilation  so  far 
discovered  is  the  verdict  of  everyone  who  has  tried  it. 
Nothing  comes  through  the  screen  but  pure  air.  no  im¬ 
purities  whatever,  and  that  pure  air  is  diffused,  not 
forced  in.  There  is  no  current,  the  cold  air  is  not  felt 
as  it  is  diffused  and  absorbed  as  soon  as  it  enters.  If 
the  temperature  outside  the  window  is  10  degrees  below 
zero,  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  from  the  window  on  the 
inside,  it  would  be  about  45  degrees  above;  in  the  center 
of  the  barn  two  degrees  higher.  When  the  severest  part 
of  the  Winter  is  over  the  cotton  may  be  removed  and 
muslin  substituted.  This,  of  course,  will  be  removed 
altogether  with  the  increasing  warm  weather. 

“Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good” 
is  advice  as  well  worth  heeding  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  as  in  the  first.  That  an  article  or  a  system  is  ex¬ 
pensive  does  not  of  itself  imply  its  superiority,  but  an 
article  or  a  system  that  is  cheap,  so  cheap  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  humble  owner  of  one  cow,  and  yet  is 
considered  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  owner 
of  dozens  certainly  has  elements  in  its  favor  that  must 
appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  com¬ 
fort  of  their  cattle.  The  diffusion  of  air.  That  is  the 
object  aimed  at,  that  is  the  result  obtained.  Its  abso¬ 
lute  simplicity  cannot  be  questioned ;  its  effectiveness  has 
been  rigidly  tested  and  conclusively  proved.  To  inves¬ 
tigate  is  to  be  convinced.  c.  s.  Greene. 


KILLING  AN  AILANTHUS  THICKET. 

At  first  there  was  but  one  tree,  and  it  was  let  grow 
because  it  was  something  different  and  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  air.  Soon  more  appeared  around  the  first 
tree,  and  then  more  and  more,  until  there  was  quite  a 
grove.  Then  we  decided  to  get  rid  of  these  trees  or 
they  would  spread  all  over  the  farm.  The  Ailanthus  or 
“Tree  of  Heaven”  is  from  China,  but  thrives  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  here.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  has  wonder¬ 
ful  vitality,  and  the  handsome  foliage  has  a  rank  odor 
and  is  presumably  poisonous,  as  no  stock  will  eat  it. 
The  trees  attained  height  of  30  to  40  feet,  growing  rap¬ 
idly  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  when  the  wood  is 
rather  soft,  but  at  no  time  of  growth  is  the  wood  of 
value.  The  roots  are  wide-spreading  and  numerous,  and 
wherever  injured  a  sprout  promptly  springs  up,  soon  to 
become  a  lusty^tree,  and  in  grubbing,  or  if  the  infested 
land  be  tended,  every  bit  of  root,  however  small,  will 
soon  make  another  tree  if  let  alone  for  a  time.  After 
a  few  years’  work  at  these  trees  we  decided  they  must 
go.  All  our  efforts  so  far  had  only  thickened  the  stand, 
and  besides  they  now  about  covered  an  acre  of  ground. 
In  May,  1900,  we  grubbed  them  as  well  as  we  knew 
how,  taking  out  every  bit  of  root  that  we  could  see,  feel 
or  hear  of,  a  very  thorough  job.  This  patch  had  never 
been  grubbed  so  well  before  .and  when  done  the  patch 
resembled  a  byroad  after  the  neighbors  have  put  in  their 
two  days’  labor.  It  took  lots  of  time,  but  it  was  time 
well  spent,  for  we  were  rid  of  those  trees.  We  did  not 
see  the  patch  again  for  two  months,  and  then  the  sprouts 
were  coming  up  as  thickly  as  Timothy.  We  then  and 
there  decided  never  to  grub  another  Ailanthus. 

Late  in  July  we  cut  them  with  a  mower  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  with  a  hoe.  Next  year,  1901,  we  cut  them  early 
in  June  with  a  hoe,  with  a  mower  late  in  July,  and  with 
a  hoe  in  September.  Each  year  since  we  have  repeated 
the  operation,  but  the  sprouts  became  less  numerous  each 
year.  Last  year  there  were  only  a  few,  and-  none  has 
shown  up  as  yet  this  year.  Had  they  been  cut  oftener 
perhaps  the  time  required  to  kill  these  trees  would  have 
been  much  less,  but  we  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  at 
any  cost  of  time  and  labor.  These  trees  are  sometimes 
sold  and  planted  as  ornamentals,  and  they  do  make  a 
fine  tropical  effect  and  are  quick  growers,  but  here  their 
value  ends  and  their  other  qualities  are  against  them. 
Do  not  plant  them  or  allow  them  to  grow  or  you  will 
wish  you  had  not.  These  trees  have  a  vigor  of  growth, 
a  vitality  and  ability  to  thrive  in  any  soil,  in  any  kind 
of  weather  and  under  the  worst  possible  treatment  which 
are  worthy  attributes  of  a  nobler  and  more  useful  tree. 
Just  imagine,  if  oak  trees  were  as  persistent!  It  is  to 
be  seen  that  grubbing  and  pasturing  are  out  of  the 
question  when  fighting  these  trees,  and  whether  any 
chemicals  would  have  been  effective  we  do  not  know,  as 
we  did  not  try  any,  but  we  know  that  cutting  the  foliage 
as  fast  as  formed  is  effective  and  satisfactory.  Fig.  300 
shows  all  stages  of  growth  of  an  Ailanthus  thicket. 
In  the  foreground  are  numerous  small  clumps  which 
have  sprung  up  from  the  roots  of  the  large  trees  in  the 
rear.  This  field  is  closely  pastured  with  sheep,  but 
these  shrubs  have  not  been  touched,  though  all  weeds 
and  briers  have  been  closely  nipped,  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Ohio. _ _ _ 

A  homeopathic  remedy  for  eat  birds — keep  plenty  of  cats. 

We  are  told  that  men  and  women  in  this  country  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  for  so-called  “movement  exercises.” 
Books  and  charts  tell  them  how  to  move  the  limbs  or  bend 
the  body  so  as  to  develop  their  muscles.  A  buck-saw  and  a 
wash  tub  would  give  better  results  and  accomplish  something 
at  the  same  time, 
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GROWING.  FANCY  STRAWBERRIES. 

A  Successful  Grower’s  Practice. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  way  and  manner  in 
which  I  have  grown  some  very  fine  fruit,  not  forgetting 
that  the  season  had  much  to  do  with  my  success,  as 
well  as  with  others  who  raised  remarkably  fine  berries 
that  year.  I  have  fine  berries  every  year,  but  have  not 
succeeded  in  growing  four-ounce  berries  since  1898. 
Though  I  have  continued  to  cultivate  the  same  variety 
each  year,  namely  the  Glen  Mary,  1  have  other  vari¬ 
eties  as  well,  but  this  one  is  the  largest.  I  had  four  of 
this  variety  which  completely  filled  a  quart  box  when 
placed  side  by  side  as  close  as  they  could  be  put  in  the 
box,  filling  it  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  though  the 
weight  was  short  14J/2  ounces,  instead  of  1SJ/2  which  I 
understand  is  the  lawful  weight.  This  I  suppose  was 
occasioned  by  the  spongy  texture  of  the  berry.  A  box 
of  small  fruit  will  weigh  heavier  than  large  ones. 

My  method  of  cultivation  is  as  follows:  Select  a 
piece  of  land  which  has  been  under  cultivation  for  a 
few  years  to  avoid  the  .grubs  which  infest  newly-broken 
sod  or  grass  land.  Manure  freely  with  well-rotted 
manure;  plow  and  harrow  it  thoroughly.  Plow  furrows 
five  feet  apart,  as  many  as  you  wish  to  have  beds  of 
berries.  Manure  these  furrows  with  any  good  compost; 
close  them  again  with  the  plow,  so  as  to  form  a  low 
ridge  three  or  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground;  rake  ofif  evenly  to  this  height,  and  set 
the  plants  about  two  feet  apart.  Nip  off  all  blossoms 
as  they  appear  through  the  season.  Water  as  you  plant 
if  the  season  is  dry.  As  the  young  plants  begin  to  grow 
top-dress  the  rows  with  compost  of  hen  manure  and 
such  horse  manure  as  can  be  got  from  the  blacksmith 
shops,  containing  the  parings  of  horses’  feet,  and  hoe 
in.  Apply  this  dressing  liberally,  or  any  other  good . 
short  manure;  cow  or  hog  manure  when  well  rotted  is 
excellent.  Spread  the  manure  out  about  two  feet  from 
the  row  on  each  side,  and  as  the  runners  grow  plow 
lightly  on  each  side  of  the  row  to  form  a  bed  3 /2  feet 
wide.  In  the  Fall,  when  the  plants  are  well  rooted, 
dress  the  bed  off  with  a  rake,  keeping  it  elevated  a  few 
inches,  and  oval  on  the  top,  to  turn  the  water  off 
in  wet  seasons.  If  you  wish  the  beds  to  look  nice  draw 
a  line  along  the  edge  of  the  bed  18  inches  from  the 
center  row,  and  place  the  plants  to  the  line  15  inches 
apart.  Water  them  as  you  plant  to  settle  the  earth 
about  them.  When  this  is  completed  the  bed  is  three 
feet  wide  and  as  straight  as  a  line,  and  the  path  two 
feet  wide  between  the  beds.  If  you  have  taken  care 
of  the  young  plants  through  the  Summer  and  given 
them  plenty  of  nourishment  and  kept  them  free  of 
weeds  the  plants  should  be  strong  and  of  rank  growth, 
and  the  beds  will  look  fine.  Remember  that  the  straw¬ 
berry  makes  all  the  fruit  buds  and  all  the  necessary 
preparation  for  next  year's  crop  during  the  preceding 
Fall,  and  only  perfects,  finishes  and  ripens  the  fruit  the 
next  Spring.  At  all  times  remove  all  surplus  runners 
and  plants,  and  after  the  beds  are  set  nip  off  all  runners 
as  they  appear.  It  is  best,  if  there  are  plenty  of  young 
plants,  only  to  produce  two  plants  from  each  runner  ;  this 
insures  early  strong  plants.  The  late  ones  are  smaller 
and  may  not  fruit  the  next  season. 

It  is  necessary  during  the  first  Summer  to  place  the 
runners  near  where  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  remain, 
so  as  to  have  as  little  shifting  of  the  plants  as  possible; 
this  is  done  by  frequently  going  over  the  beds  and  plac¬ 
ing  the  vines  where  you  wish  the  young  plants  to  take 
root,  and  after  placing  them  lay  a  small  stone  or  a 
clod  of  earth  on  the  vine  to  hold  it  fast  until  rooted. 

I  finish  the  edge  of  the  bed  by  taking  the  plants  out 
of  the  middle  of  the  bed  where  they  arc  too  thick. 
The  plants  should  stand  from  12  to  15  inches  apart 
when  the  bed  is  completed.  See  that  the  surface  water 
can  drain  off.  I  now  get  a  carload  of  stable  manure 
from  Philadelphia,  let  it  rot  until  the  ground  begins  to 
freeze.  I  then  have  the  long  straw  shaken  out  of  it 
and  the  short  manure  is  used  to  cover  the  beds  with, 
covering  them  so  that  only  the  ends  of  the  leaves  are 
to  be  seen.  This  protects  them  from  the  severe  weather 
of  the  Winter.  In  the  Spring  the  plants  will  grow 
through  this  covering,  and  the  mulching  remains  to 
keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist,  and  it  protects  the 
fruit  from  the  dirt  and  sand.  Should  it  be  necessary 
in  places  to  remove  a  little  of  the  covering  where  it  is 
too  thick  do  so,  to  relieve  the  plant.  The  paths  between 
the  beds  will  need  weeding  and  hoeing,  and  such  weeds 
and  grass  as  may  begin  to  grow  on  the  beds  must  be 
pulled  out.  Of  late  years  just  before  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen  I  have  had  a  quantity  of  corn  fodder  cut  up 
with  a  fodder  cutter,  and  after  the  paths  are  cleaned 
the  fodder  is  placed  in  the  paths,  which  keeps  the  fruit 
clean  on  the  edge  of  the  beds.  If  all  has  been  well  and 
faithfully  done  the  beds  should  now  be  an  ornament  to 
any  vegetable  garden,  and  may  be  shown  with  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

It  is  customary  to  plant  in  the  Spring,  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  and  the  plants  can  be  procured; 
so  necessary  is  this  to  inspre  getting  plenty  Qf  young 


plants  early  in  the  season  with  which  to  set  the  new 
beds,  that  I  have  thought  many  times  of  preparing  the 
ground  in  the  Fall,  say  during  October,  and  planting  as 
recommended  to  be  done  in  the  Spring,  then  protect  the 
plants  by  covering  them  lightly;  this  covering  to  be 
removed  in  the  Spring,  or  if  short  to  be  hoed  in.  This, 
I  think,  would  enable  the  new  bed  to  make  an  early 
start  and  would  be  of  great  benefit  by  giving  the  young 
plants  a  few  weeks  longer  to  develop  in.  Pinch  off  all 
blossoms  as  in  Spring  planting,  that  no  strength  may 
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be  wasted  or  taken  from  the  young  plants.  The  only 
reason  why  I  have  not  practiced  this  method  of  Fall 
planting  is  because  the  work  on  the  farm  occupies  all 
our  time,  and  Winter  sets  in  by  the  time  the  Fall  work 
is  completed,  but  I  hope  some  time  in  the  future  to  try 
it  and  to  see  how  it  will  work. 

Something  might  be  said  upon  the  advisability  of 
cleaning  up  old  beds  for  the  second  year’s  crop.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  most  varieties  give  the  best 
results  when  new  beds  are  planted  every  year,  but  there 
is  one  exception,  and  that  one  is  the  Gandy.  It  bears 
much  better  the  second  year,  and  will  do  well  even  the 
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third  year.  When  the  beds  have  been  made  as  recom¬ 
mended  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  clean  them  after  fruiting, 
for  the  next  year’s  crop.  I  mow  the  tops  off,  then  a 
man  takes  one  side  of  the  bed  at  a  time ;  he  should  get 
on  his  knees,  gather  the  runners  and  leaves  of  each 
plant  in  his  left  hand,  and  cut  them  off ;  then  scrape  the 
dry  mulching  from  the  bed  into  the  path  in  which  he 
is  kneeling.  This  is  easily  and  quickly  done,  as  the 
plants  all  stand  clear  of  each  other.  The  paths  are  then 
cleaned  and  the  rubbish  taken  away  to  be  burned.  Do 
not  burn  on  the  bed,  as  the  dry  mulching  will  make  too 
hot  a  fire,  and  would  be  likely  to  kill  the  plants.  Then 
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hoe  between  the  plants  with  a  narrow  hoe ;  apply  good 
fertilizer  (dried  blood  is  good),  sprinkle  between  the 
plants,  hoe  after  every  rain,  or  as  often  as  necessary 
until  frost  closes  the  growing  season;  then  cover  as 
recommended  for  young  beds.  Perhaps  I  have  ex¬ 
tended  these  remarks  to  a  greater  length  than  necessary, 
but  as  one  of  our  Revolutionary  patriots  said  that 
“eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom,”  so  I  say 
eternal  diligence  is  the  price  of  success. 

Pennsylvania.  Joseph  haywood. 


The  Double  Row  System. 

I  have  grown  strawberries  since  1855;  and  have  had 
many  very  fine  exhibits  at  our  horticultural  meetings.  I 
have  grown  in  hills,  in  single  and  double  rows  and  in 
matted  rows.  I  got  the  best  results  by  planting  in 
double  rows ;  rows  one  foot  apart  and  plants  one  foot 
apart  in  the  rows,  leaving  a  space  of  two  feet  between 
each  of  the  double  rows.  1  set  out  all  my  plants  in  August. 
I  try  to  get  young  plants  as  soon  after  fruiting  as  I 
can  possibly  get  them.  1  aim  to  set  them  out  from 
about  tenth  to  latter  part  of  August.  As  soon  as  I  set 
out  any  plants,  say  one  or  two  rows,  I  follow  with  clean 
horse  manure,  fresh  from  the  stable,  and  mulch  the 
plants  solid  about  two  inches ;  then  follow  with  hose, 
and  water  thoroughly;  one  or  two  such  applications  of 
water  will  stop  all  chances  of  the  manure  heating,  and 
all  the  fertility  in  it  will  be  out  in  the  soil.  I  also  apply 
about  three  inches  of  manure  in  the  two-foot  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  After  heavy  rains  I  cultivate  slightly 
with  a  six-tined  steel  rake,  just  enough  to  break  the 
crust,  and  again  take  back  of  hoe  or  rake  and  pack  it 
enough  to  make  it  firm,  so  that  the  moisture  will  not 
escape.  The  manure  is  strictly  manure,  no  sawdust  or 
other  bedding  material  in  it.  I  get  it  every  morning 
across  the  alley,  and  when  I  do  not  apply  it  for  mulch, 
I  put  it  on  a  pile  to  rot  thoroughly  to  put  in  the  ground 
when  I  make  my  new  beds.  During  the  Summer  I  fre¬ 
quently  add  more  manure  so  as  to  have  a  good  solid 
mass  of  it  when  frost  and  cold  weather  stops  growth. 
I  have  grown  a  great  many  seedlings;  one  of  them  I 
named  “Kittie  Rice,”  for  a  young  lady  across  the  street. 
I  have  grown  it  16  or  17  years,  and  it  has  never  missed 
doing  well.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  berries  I 
ever  saw;  good  quality  and  always  where  exhibited 
was  first  choice,  while  not  as  large  as  many  others.  It 
is  imperfect,  but  does  not  grow  buttons  as  many  others 
do;  the  very  last  berries  are  perfect.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Matthew  Crawford.  john  f.  beaver. 

Ohio. 

Cane  for  Strawberry  Mulch. 

In  regard  to  a  mulch  for  strawberries,  we  have  the 
same  trouble  here;  not  only  is  straw  scarce  and  high, 
but  the  thrashing  machines  here  do  poor  work,  leaving 
a  good  deal  of  the  grain  in  the  straw  which  we  all  know 
is  a  great  nuisance  in  the  fields  of  berries.  As  a  grain 
to  sow  after  berry  fields  arc  plowed  under  I  would  give 
first  preference  to  sugar  cane  sown  quite  thickly,  say 
two  bushels  per  acre.  This  gives  a  dense,  heavy  growth 
of  fine  stalks  which  are  easily  handled.  Hard  on  the 
soil,  some  will  say,  but  I  differ  with  them  when  sown 
late  and  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  I  also  find  that  it 
leaves  the  ground  in  a  fine  mellow  condition.  I  would 
next  recommend  pop  corn  sown  in  the  same  way.  In 
corn  growing  sections  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  the 
stalks  through  a  shredder  for  this  purpose.  There  is 
no  better  mulching  material  on  earth  than  shredded 
corn  fodder,  but  we  should  be  careful  to  see  that  there 
are  no  morning-glory  vines  in  the  fodder. 

Illinois.  EDWIN  H.  RUHL. 


JERSEY  CATTLE ,  EXPRESS  COMPANIES 
AND  SEEDS. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  controversy,  and  to  add  that 
while  your  paper  is  all  interesting,  the  editorial  part  is 
the  first  to  claim  my  attention.  I  am  interested  in 
upholding  the  purity  of  the  Jersey  breed  of 
cattle,  and  cannot  understand  how  any  sane 
member  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  can  approve  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  their  representatives.  It  is  but  recently  that 
I  purchased  a  registered  Jersey  bull  to  head  my  herd. 
Before  purchasing  I  received  several  replies  to  my  in¬ 
quiries  from  breeders  of  prominence  relative  to  their 
Jersey  bulls.  I  need  not  say  that  I  wanted  cne  of  the 
best,  but  that  controversy  was  on,  and  the  stain  was 
becoming  more  fixed  on  records  submitted  in  the  same, 
and  I  hesitated,  dropped  all  communications  with  those 
breeders,  until  through  a  chance  observation  I  noticed 
the  advertisement  of  a  man  whose  name  carried  convic- 
tion  of  an  “honest  deal.”  From  him  I  purchased  simply 
because  of  his  standing;  otherwise,  1  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  have  hesitated  to  invest  a  dollar.  Yet  I  am  but 
one  of  the  thousands  watching  this  controversy  and 
wondering  “who’s  next.”  Your  efforts  to  dislodge  the 
express  companies  from  their  fortress  of  arrogance, 
extortion  and  cold  contempt  for  the  rights  of  shippers 
deserves  all  the  moral  support  your  many  patrons  can 
give,  for  like  the  Wadsworth  upheaval,  an  indignant 
public  when  once  thoroughly  aroused  can  accomplish 
great  things.  Next  thing  of  importance  is  to  get  after 
the  seedsmen  selling  dead  seed  to  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners.  “There’s  lots  of  ’em”;  some  whose  name  ap¬ 
parently  stands  high.  It  may  be  true  they  indemnify,  yet 
of  what  use  is  that  to  the  man  whose  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  successful  crop  is  lost?  The  money  in¬ 
vested  in  the  seeds  is  the  least  value.  j.  F.  D. 

Illinois. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Tut  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  NURSERY 
TREES. 

J.  B.,  Berwick,  Nova  Beotia. — I  had  a  nur¬ 
sery  with  six-year-old  apple  trees.  The  best 
of  them  were  Spy.  I  transplanted  them  eight 
feet  apart,  and,  having  fine,  bushy  roots, 
nearly  all  lived.  Roots  and  top  were  cut 
back  to  medium  stubs.  Will  it  do  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  next  year  to  their  future  posi¬ 
tion,  or  should  I  wait  another  year?  If  I 
transplant  next  year,  should  I  cut  back 
again?  Growth  will  not  be  as  good  as  some 
three-year-olds  planted  at  same  time,  but  will 
be  fair. 

If  the  trees  were  transplanted  this  past 
Spring  they  should  remain  where  they  are 
another  year.  We  do  not  like  to  trans¬ 
plant  trees  two  seasons  in  succession.  It 
is  better  to  have  a  season  of  good,  strong 
growth  before  resetting.  If  the  trees  have 
made  a  strong  growth  this  season  they 
may  be  transplanted  next  Spring.  Other¬ 
wise  not.  I  would  advise  cutting  back 
one-half  or  more  of  the  growth  when  re¬ 
set.  EDWIN  HOYT. 

Connecticut. 

If  I  understand  the  inquiry,  it  is  that  he 
has  six-year  apple  trees,  from  graft  or 
bud,  now  in  nursery  row,  and  transplanted 
the  past  season.  If  so,  I  should  not  move 
till  a  year  later.  If  transplanted  next 
Spring  they  would  need  very  little  head¬ 
ing  in,  as  the  growth  will  not  be  large 
the  present  year.  If,  however,  they  have 
already  been  in  their  present  position 
over  one  year,  then  I  should  transplant, 
either  to  permanent  position  or  in  nursery 
row,  in  which  case  heading  in  will  be  de¬ 
sirable.  These  trees  could  readily  stand 
two  more  years  in  nursery  row  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  a  perfectly  practical  idea  to 
continue  trees  longer  in  the  nursery  with 
repeated  transplanting.  A.  g.  gulley. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

If  the  trees  are  very  vigorous  and  made 
a  first-class  growth  last  year,  both  in  top 
and  root  I  would  transplant  them  now ; 
that  is,  either  this  Fall  or  next  Spring. 
They  would  probably  need  only  a  very 
moderate  cutting  back  at  this  time.  In 
case  the  growth  is  not  decidedly  vigor¬ 
ous  I  would  say  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  another  year.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Mass.  Agric.  College. 

The  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas. 

J.  IF.  S.,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. — Are 
sweet  peas  a  good  money  crop?  If  so,  how 
are  they  grown  and  bunched?  Are  the  col¬ 
ors  separated  or  mixed?  Which  are  the 
best  colors?  How  are  they  sent  to  market, 
loose  or  bunched?  Are  they  sent  in  baskets 
or  crates?  Are  they  all  planted  at  once  or 
in  succession  ? 

Ans. — Sweet  peas  are  grown  for  the 
cut  flower  trade  under  two  different  plans, 
according  to  the  season  the  flowers  are 
intended  for.  Those  that  are  grown  for 
Winter  flowering  are  sown  in  the  green¬ 
house  about  the  end  of  August  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  September,  the  seeds  being  planted 
rather  thinly,  in  rows  about  24  to  30 
inches  apart,  the  beds  containing  about 
eight  inches  of  good  soil  and  the  plants 
being  trained  up  on  wire  netting  or  on 
strings.  The  night  temperature  of  the 
greenhouse  should  be  kept  50  to  55  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  sweet  peas  should  have 
plenty  of  ventilation  in  bright  weather, 
and  be  dusted  with  tobacco  dust  in  case 
the  green  aphis  appears  on  the  plants.  For 
Summer  flowering  the  sweet  peas  should 
be  sown  outdoors  just  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked ;  in 
fact,  some  growers  sow  outdoors  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  thus  gain  possibly  ten  days  in 
the  time  of  flowering  the  following  sea¬ 
son.  But  this  latter  practice  is  not  an 
entire  success  in  all  soils,  and  thus  the 
majority  of  growers  depend  on  early 
Spring  sowing.  As  to  prices  realized  for 
these  flowers,  much  depends  upon  the 
quality,  but  during  the  past  Winter  the 
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wholesale  price  of  sweet  peas  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  ranged  from  60  cents  to  $1  per 
hundred,  provided  that  the  flowers  were 
fresh  and  of  good  quality.  In  the  Summer 
the  price  is  much  lower,  and  at  times  the 
market  becomes  overloaded.  I  he  flowers 
are  tied  in  bunches  of  25  or  50  sprays 
usually,  and  are  kept  in  separate  colors. 
The  colors  most  in  demand  are  pink, 
white  and  lavender,  and  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  the  first  two  of  these  colors  are  much! 
more  free  in  flowering  than  is  the  laven¬ 
der.  The  bunches  of  flowers  are  care¬ 
fully  packed  in  baskets  or  boxes  that  have 
been  well  lined  with  paper,  the  flowers 
having  been  placed  in  water  for  some 
time  before  packing.  The  crop  is  usually 
sown  at  one  time*  as  successional  sow¬ 
ings  in  Spring  are  not  very  satisfactory 
after  the  weather  becomes  hot  and  dry. 

w.  H.  TAPLIN. 

Draining  a  Swamp;  Water  Supply. 

E.  D.  C.,  (No  Address). — I-  have  just 
bought  a  farm  in  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  where 
the  old  house  stands  within  50  feet  of  a 
of  a  small  swampy  place  about  an  acre  in 
extent.  The  swamp  is  the  source  of  a 
small  brook,  but  could  only  be  drained  into 
land  which  I  do  not  own,  which  *  is  not 
practicable.  Could  a  cistern  be  sunk  at  any 
reasonable  expense  that  will  collect  the  water 
below  ground  level,  and  would  such  water 
be  suitable  for  household  use  even  if  the 
cistern  did  not  drain  the  swamp?  The  well 
is  about  20  feet  from  the  house  toward  the 
swamp.  Is  the  water  likely  to  be  fit  for 
drinking  and  if  not  would  a  well  anywhere 
within  100  yards  of  the  swamp  be  likely 
to  be  good? 

Ans. — If  the  small  marsh,  of  about  an 
acre,  referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  is 
an  isolated  area  surrounded  entirely  by 
higher  land  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
rise  to  a  small  brook,  it  is  clear  that  the 
marsh  cannot  be  drained  by  any  cistern 
without  pumping  a  volume  of  water  equal 
to  that  carried  by  the  brook.  If  the  main 
problem  is  to  drain  the  marsh  and  the 
brook  has  any  considerable  fall  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  brook  itself  could  be 
made  to  drain  the  marsh,  provided  the 
marsh  is  entirely  surrounded  by  higher 
land  and  a  fall  of  one  or  two  feet  in  the 
brook  occurs  within  the  premises  of  the 
owner.  If  the  conditions  supposed  exist 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  water  giving 
rise  to  the  brook,  and  which  maintains 
the  marsh,  seeps  into  the  low  area  from 
all  around  its  margin,  and  that  the  water 
level  in  the  higher  ground  is  above  the 
level  of  the  marsh.  If  this  is  true,  a  line 
of  drain  tile  laid  around  the  border  of  the 
marsh  at  as  low  a  level  as  an  outlet  into 
the  brook  can  be  obtained  ought  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  water  as  it  comes  from  the  higher 
land,  and  carry  it  away.  It  may.  also  be 
true  that  the  bottom  of  "the  marsh  is  sandy, 
so  that  water  rises  up  through  its  bottom, 
or  it  might  be  that  the  marsh  has  a  layer 
of  clay  underneath  its  surface  and  at  some 
point  a  spring  breaks  up  through  this,  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  swamp  soil,  but  a  line 
of  tile  leading  through  the  wettest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  marsh,  in  addition  to  the  line 
around  the  margin,  ought  to  drain  it. 
If  there  is  a  couple  of  feet  of  fall  in  the 
stream,  within  a  short  distance,  simply  to 
deepen  its  channel  should  lower  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  marsh,  when  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  central  line  of  drain  tile, 
with  one  or  two  branches  perhaps,  a  cor¬ 
responding  amount.  E.  D.  C.  can  readily 
ascertain  whether  the  main  body  of  water 
causing  the  'marsh  enters  it  by  general 
seepage  around  its  entire  border,  by  using 
an  extension  auger  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  boring  into  the  ground  around  its 
margin  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet. 
The  auger  holes  will  in  time  fill  with 
water  to  the  level  of  the  ground  water  at 
the  place,  and  thus  show  whether  a  line  of 
tile  passing  along  the  line  of  borings 
could  be  laid  so  as  to  intercept  the  flow  of 
water  into  the  marsh.  The  water  collected 
from  the  marsh  in  a  cistern  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  suitable  for  household  pur¬ 
poses,  but  might  answer  for  farm  stock, 
but  a  well  anywhere  outside  of  the  marsh, 
even  20  feet  away  in  the  higher  land, 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  contaminated  by 
water  from  the  marsh,  as  the  supply  for 
the  well  would  be  from  the  higher  around. 
The  only  possibility  of  water  from  the 
marsh  contaminating  the  well  would  occur 
in  the  event  of  pumping  a  large  volume  of 
water  from  the  well  so  as  to  maintain  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  well  below  that 
of  the  water  in  the  marsh,  but  this  in  sup¬ 
plying  water  for  household  use  is  hardly 
likely  to  occur.  f.  h.  king. 


THE  “RELIANCE”  HAY  PRESS 


while  cheaper  than  any 
other  machine  of  its  class, 
is  absolutely  reliable,  very 
substantial,  easiest  of  all 
hay  presses  to  operate;  made 
to  last  a  lifetime.  12  sizes. 
Manufactured  only  by 

HOBSON  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA. 


Fultz 


Hardiest  and  best  yielding 
winter  wheat  on  all  soils. 
Always  plump  and  good 
V\/V|  £kCkf- color.  The  very  best  pos- 
V  ▼  AAC<1  L  sjble  milling  wheat.  Our 
seed  pure  and  graded  for  sowing.  Also 
Mammoth  White  Rye,  and  extra  quality 
Timothy  Seed.  Samples  and  circulars.  W rite, 
THE  0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  9  E  ST.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


CHI  I  PROD  1908  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
rULU  wnur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


I  AYER 

It  A  full 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

A  full  li^t  of  varieties  for  delivery  after 
September  10th. 

$1.50  per  IOO  and  $10.00  per  M. 

Addrc5S  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  6  CO., 

H1GHTST0WN,  N.  J. _ 

CABBAGE  PLANTS"S.eVaSSe. $1  per 

F.  M.  FATTINGTON,  Scipioville,  New  York. 


CELERY 


PLANTS.  Strong  healthy  plants 
$1.00  per  1,000,  500  70c.  Golden  Heart, 
Winter  Queen,  White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal,  Golden 
Self  Bleaching.  Cabbage  plants,  Flat  Dutch  80c  per 
1,000.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 

Innn  nnn  celery  and  cabbage 
■  UUUiUUU  PLANTS  only  $5.00  for  5,000. 
List  Free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 

rf|D  Cll  C-2,000  bushels  Crimson  Clover 
fUn  O  ALu  Seed,  $3.75  bushel.  Address 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

niury  CCC separate  colors  and  the 
r  Alio  I  O ECU  finest  mixtures,  embracing 
every  conceivable  shade  and  marking  and 
flowers.  25  and  50  cents  packet,  ounce  $1.50  up. 
Crop  1907.  Get  my  descriptive  price  list  1<  ree. 
FRANCIS  BRILL,  Hempstead.  L.  1.,  N.  \. 

For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

CARBOLINEUM 

60  Wall  Street,  New  York. _ 

FERTILIZER  LIME  etc.,  address 

1 1  WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

GRANULATED  LIME 

For  Farms.  Especially  prepared  to  drill  with  crop 
same  as  phosphate.  Manufactured  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa,  Circular  free.  C.  J.  Yoder,  Grantsville,Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Our  Beautifully  Illustrated 
BULB  CATALOGUE  will  be 
ready  for  mailing  August  15. 

Write  for  a  copy.  We 
mail  it  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place. 

NEW  YORK 


Largest  list  anywhere.  1,200 
sorts.  Most  satisfactory  of  all 
hardy  plants.  Plant  in  fall. 
Send  for  list.  Address 
C.  BETSCHER,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


PEONIAS, 


choicfoEesadleheat  "GOLD  COIN” 

Produced  40  bushels  to  acre  grown  on  my  farm 

Huntington,  Long  Island.  Address 

CHAS.  D.  SMITH,  Fairground,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER.- 1,400  bushels  Fancy 
^  Crimson  Clover  Seed  for  sale,  $3.60  per  bushel. 

H.  C.  LAYTON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. 


1907  CROP  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEEDS, 

now  ready.  No  weeds.  Thoroughly  recieaned  new 
seeds,  fully  guaranteed.  Write  to-day  for  sample 
and  price.  Address  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Field  Seeds 
Specialist,  Dover,  Delaware. 

RIMSOK  CLOVER — My  own  growing;  lat.  New  York  City. 
Fresh  new-  recleaned  seed,  $1.3,',  per  pk.,  $6.00  per  bushel. 

ISRAEL  M.  KAUFFMAN,  Belleville,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED.  New  crop,  true  and  clean. 

No  turnips  or  other  pests.  Ail  our  own  growing. 

H.  D.  LEARNED,  Cheswold,  Del.,  or  Dover,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Del. 
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APPLE  TREES 


NOTHIN Gr  BUT  iY3?3?LES 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1908. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


I  Economy  of  Page  Fence 


The  Coiled  Spring  Steel  Wire  used  in  all  Page  Fences 
keep  the  top  and  bottom  firm  and  rigid  at  all  times. 
This  does  away  with  the  need  of  top  and  bottom  boards, 
and  Page  Fence  requires  fewer  posts  and  staples.  The 
whole  fence  is  heavily  galvanized — compact — strong 
elastic  and  long  lived.  Send  for  catalog  and  folder. 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  714  ,  Adrian,  Mich. 


■Quick  Work  at  the  Silo 

No  delay — no  annoyance — a  saving  of  time  and  money,  if  you  have  our  outfit 

THE  Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 
THE  Papec  Pneumatic 
Cutter. 

The  cutter  of  best  modern  type;  elevates  into  any  silo 
and  requires  the  least  power.  Abenaque  Engines  (suited 
ed  for  ail  farm  work)  can  be  set  anywhere  In  any  posi¬ 
tion,  and  run  without  foundation  or  bolting  down. 

Economical  in  fuel—  entirely  dependable. 

We  make  farm  engines  from  2  to  25  H.  P. ;  special  sawing  outfits,  hay  presses,  etc. 
Get  prices  and  Catalogued. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  WESTMINSTER  STATION;  VERMONT 


UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 


Low  Milk  Can 


Enclosed 
Gears — 
Safe, 

Self- 
Oiling 
and  Easy- 
Running. 
Simple 
Bowl,  only 
2  parts 
Inside. 

Easy 
To 
Wash 
And  handle 


SSixteen  years’  use  has  conclusively  proved 
durability  of  the  U.  S.,  and  it  makes 
dairying  more  profitable  than 
other  machines  because  it 

GETS  ALL  THE  CREAM 


HOLDS 

WORLDS 

RECORD 


FOR  CLEAN  SKIMMING’ 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find 


The  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  U. 
S.  is  indorsed  by 
leading  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  throughout  the 
country.  For  example:  — 
“April  29, 1907.— Your  sepa¬ 
rators  continue  to  give  us 
perfect  satisfaction.  Since 
our  last  report  we  have  tried 
two  more  machines,  and  of 
all  the  nine  machines  tried 
up  to  the  present,  none  have 
skimmed  closer  than  the 
U.  S.”  Can  send  you  20 
letters  from  them  if  you 

r  .  ,  A  n  o:  want.  TheU.S.  isac- 

out  why  the  U.  S.  is  the  best, TV  knowledged  THE 

and  it’s  money  in  your  pocket  toknow^^^  standard  cream 

separator. 


Just  write,  “Send  me  new  Catalog  No.  >59 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


1907. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYEti. 
Discount  on  Cash  Sale. 

I  own  a  small  farm  in  northern  New  York, 
Winter  before  last  I  had  some  maple  timber 
cut  and  sawed  into  two-inch  plank.  The 
lumber  was  shipped  here,  and  I  sold  it  to  a 
piano  manufacturer.  He  agreed  to  give  me 
my  price,  and  would  pay  me  the  cash  in  30 
days.  At  the  expiration  of  30  days  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  the  amount  of  my  bill,  less 
2  per  cent.  The  buyer  now  claims  that  that 
is  the  way  he  buys  all  his  lumber,  and  sup¬ 
posed  he  was  buying  mine  in  the  same  way. 
At  time  of  sale  nothing  was  said  about  dis¬ 
count  for  cash,  and  I  supposed  I  was  to  re-* 
ceive  the  full  amount  agreed  upon.  Must 
I  submit  to  his  interpretation  of  the  trade, 
or  can  I  bring  suit  and  recover  the  bal¬ 
ance?  a.  h.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

You  can  collect  the  full  contract  price, 
as  nothing  was  stated  as  to  discount,  be¬ 
sides  you  gave  him  30  days’  credit.  Where 
these  discounts  are  understood  they  are 
binding,  but  here  it  was  cash  at  end  of 
the  time.  We  suggest  that  you  return 
the  check,  demand  the  full  price,  which, 
if  not  paid,  may  be  sued  for.  But  re¬ 
member  that  suits  are  costly,  and  that 
the  agent  will  swear  to  his  recollection 
of  the  contract.  Look  to  the  liabilities 
of  the  firm  also. 

Wife's  Property  Right. 

After  a  separation  of  18  months  between 
husband  and  wife,  where  there  is  real  estate 
willed  to  the  wife,  has  she  a  right  to  rent 
it  without  my  consent?  Even  though  rented, 
can  I  not  gather  a  portion  of  what  grows 
on  it?  Has  she  a  right  to  sell  the  timber 
from  it,  or  any  of  the  outbuildings  after  I 
have  moved  away  all  of  my  personal  prop¬ 
erty?  What  would  be  the  course  she  would 
have  to  pursue  to  keep  me  away?  h.  s.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

If  wife  owns  the  real  property  she 
has  absolute  right  to  do  what  she  wishes 
with  it,  its  crops,  rents  and  timber.  Sep¬ 
aration  or  divorce  will  not  affect  wife’s 
rights  in  land.  A  husband,  however, 
holds  land  subject  to  the  dower  rights  of 
the  wife,  but  wife  may  release  dower  by 
deed  or  forfeit  it  by  divorce.  A  wife  can 
claim  support,  but  husband  may  choose  the 
location  of  home.  In  this  case  she  may 
decline  support  and  repel  husband  from 
her  place;  he  has  no  legal  rights  there. 
Her  attitude  is  an  ethical  and  social 
wrong,  but  not  illegal. 

Recovery  of  Trespassing  Bees. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  swarmiug  bees?  My  bees  sometimes 
swarm  in  my  neighbor’s  yard.  He  objects 
to  my  getting  them.  Have  I  any  right  to  go 
on  his  property,  if  he  forbids  me,  to  get  the 
bees?  Some  say  I  have,  and  some  say  I 
have  not.  w.  p.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

You  are  liable  in  trespass  for  going  on 
the  property  of  a  neighbor,  but  he  can 
recover  only  the  extent  of  the  injury, 
which  is  nominal.  He  has  no  right  to 
assault  you,  however.  We  suggest  that 
you  offer  to  make  good  any  damage 
caused.  Call  his  attention  to  the  benefits 


Steps  to  be  taken.  But  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  title  clear  on  the  records 
all  the  children  of  the  mother,  with  their 
wives  and  husbands,  should  deed  their  in¬ 
terest  to  some  one  person.  Verbal  prom¬ 
ises,  possession  and  payment  of  taxes 
will  never  give  you  a  clear  title.  Write 
to  the  local  authorities  about  the  taxes 
before  there  are  penalties  added.  It  is 
lucky  for  you  that  your  father  has  exe¬ 
cuted  a  deed  to  you,  for  he  is  entitled  to 
a  life  interest  in  it,  but  now  has  signed 
it  away. 

Favoritism  in  Road  Work. 

In  townships  where  the  law  is  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  work  out  road  tax  on  public  roads,  A 
has  small  farm,  and  by  reason  of  favoritism 
of  those  in  authority  is  given  work  enough 
to  liquidate  his  road  tax  and  has  a  balance 
of  $50  coming  to  him  from  township.  B. 
has  a  large  farm  and  heavy  taxes,  but,  not 
holding  same  political  views  as  road  mas¬ 
ters  and  supervisors,  is  given  no  opportunity 
to  work  out  his  taxes.  B.  sent  word  to  su¬ 
pervisors  when  they  were  short  on  teams  for 
road  work  that  his  teams  and  men  were  ready 
to  work  out  his  tax.  Request  was  com¬ 
pletely  ignored,  they  sending  for  men  and 
teams  who  had  tax  worked  out  already  and 
money  due  them.  Can  tax  be  collected  by 
law  from  B.  under  facts  stated?  If  so,  how 
and  what  redress  has  B.  ?  e.  l.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

B.  should  send  written  request  to  high¬ 
way  officials  for  a  statement  of  number 
of  days  charged  against  him,  offering  to 
do  same.  If  that  fails,  he  should  write 
to  superviser  and  town  clerk,  keeping 
copies  of  letters,  offering  to  work  out  the 
road  tax.  A  petition  by  the  neighbors 
with  an  appeal  to  fairness  would  be  wiser 
than  a  resort  to  the  courts.  See  town 
clerk,  superviser  or  local  attorney  for 
road  law.  The  money  penalty  imposed  is 
for  refusal  to  do  the  work,  so  offer  to 
work  it  out ;  state  that  you  are  ready  at 
all  times  to  do  the  work,  and  keep  copies 
of  your  letters. 

Roadside  Privileges. 

A.  owns  25  acres,  also  10  acres ;  B.  owns 
25  acres ;  both  25-acre  lots  extend  across 
the  road.  Road  belongs  to  the  town.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  25  acres  does  A.  or  B. 
have  the  grass?  On  the  east  of  B.’s  lot 
B.  owns  only  enough  for  said  road  east  of 
highway.  Can  A.  compel  B.  to  cut  grass  or 
weeds  along  A.’s  10-acre  lot,  or  should  A. 
cut  it?  One  and  one-half  rod  is  all  B. 
owns  on  each  side  of  road.  s.  h. 

New  York. 

Where  a  road  is  the  boundary,  each 
farmer  owns  to  center  of  the  roadway, 
and  can  gather  grass,  etc.,  that  grows 
there,  and  must  keep  the  weeds  out  under 
direction  of  the  highway  commissioner. 
The  traveling  public  may  use  the  road  for 
travel,  but  not  for  pasture  or  even  loung¬ 
ing.  Here  B.  owns  a  narrow  strip  east  of 
the  center  of  the  road ;  it  is  his  property, 
and  he  may  gather  or  pasture  same.  It 
appears  that  A.  never  owned  to  center  of 
the  roadway;  therefore,  A.  cannot  claim 
any  interest  in  the  strip. 

Killing  Out  Witch  Grass. 


is  the  most  important  element  in  a  fertilizer  whose  object  is 
to  increase  the  grain  crop. 

It  is  wise  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  ample  Potash  in  the 
fertilizer  you  use. 

Rather  than  risk  an  under-supply,  mix  Muriate  or  Sulphate  of 
Potash  liberally  with  your  fertilizer  before  applying  to  the  soil. 

We  send  free  ®ur  books  on  Profitable  Farming.  Books  that  should  be  in 
i  the  library  of  every  farmer  who  is  trying  to  get  the  biggest  returns  from  his  farm. 
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GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Monadnock  Building,  Chicago  Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Qa. 

Address  office  nearest  you. 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE. 

(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER.) 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Seeding  Down  to  Grass,  Wheat,  Rye,  and  All  Fall  Sown  Grains. 
Unequalled  for  Fruit  Trees,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Pasture  Lands. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  with  your  name  and  address,  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker, _  and  we  will 
tell  you  WH  Y  the  above  is  true,  and  will  send  you  our  Booklet,  “  A  Remarkable  Fertilizer,  Basic 
Slag  Phosphate  and  Its  Uses.” 

TIIE  OOE-MORTIMER  OO., 

Special  Importers  of  BASIC  SLAG.  NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  POTASH  SALTS. 

Sole  United  States  Agents  for  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano, 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Fertilizers. 

24  Stone  Street,  JNTew  York  City. 


Farmers  Sit  Up  and  Take  Notice. 

Barrk,  Vt.,  Sept.  1,  '00 
THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Middletown,  Conn., 
Gentlemen  Your  letter 
of  Aug.  27th.  received,  and 
in  reply  would  say  that  you 
may  rest  assured  of  my  ab¬ 
solute  peace  of  mind,  both 
in  regard  to  the  goods  you 
send  me  and  the  courteous 
treatment  I  have  invariably 
received  from  your  office. 

I  am  getting  such  results 
from  the  Hubbard  Fertili¬ 
zers  that  the  farmers  who 
died  with  their  Grandfa¬ 
thers  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  ALLEN. 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

At  no  time  will  you  be  more  in  need  of  a  depend¬ 
able,  enriching,  never-failing  fertilizer  than  during 
this  cold,  backward  spring  of  planting. 

No  other  fertilizers  enrich  the  soil  and  mature  the 
crops  like  Hubbard’s. 

Send  for  1907  Almcmae  and  prices. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 

Middletown  -  -  Ccnn. 


The  STODDARD  IDEAL 

!■§  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine. 


0  0  0 

^85 


The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farm  work.  Fitted 
with  4  inch  or  6  inch  friction  clutch  pulley  for 
running  hand  separators.  Futher  information  and 
prices  given  by  request.  Agents  wanted. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


done  by  the  bees  in  pollination  of  blos¬ 
soms.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  bees  are 
classed  as  wild  animals,  and_when  away 
belong  to  the  finder,  like  game. 

Securing  a  Clear  Title. 

I  live  in  Massachusetts.  My  mother,  who 
lived  in  New  York  State,  died  two  years  ago 
last  Christmas,  leaving  five  other  sons,  one 
daughter,  and  one  son,  who  is  my  half 
brother,  besides  my  father,  with  whom  she 
had  not  lived  for  23  years,  although  they 
were  never  divorced.  She  owned  a  piece  of 
real  estate  in  last-named  State.  By  a  verbal 
agreement  between  myself  and  the  other  chil¬ 
dren,  except  the  half  brother  and  one  of  the 
brothers,  who  was  absent,  I  was  given  pos¬ 
session  of  the  property.  In  addition  to  this 
I  secured  a  quit  claim  deed  from  my  father. 
Does  this  make  me  legal  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty?  And  if  so,  why  have  I  received  no 
tax  bill?  Is  it  possible  for  an  outside  party 
voluntarily  to  pay  the  tax  on  said  property 
and  thereby  gain  possession?  And  if  so,  how 
many  taxes  would  he  have  to  pay?  I  have 
been  told  that  this  can  be  done  in  three  years. 
If  so,  what  is  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  do 
to  prevent  his  gaining  possession,  and  to 
guard  myself  against  further  trouble  of  this 
kind?  e.  a.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

As  your  mother  left  no  will,  each  child 
owns  a  share  in  the  land  of  deceased,  and 
title  vests  in  them  instantly  without  any 


O.  P.  L.,  Kingston,  N.  H. — I  have  some 
land  that  is  full  of  witch  grass,  and  wish 
to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  Will  the 
farmers  express  their  ideas  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  Tiie  R.  N.  Y.? 

Ans. — This  has  been  discussed  several 
times.  This  grass  extends  from  under¬ 
ground  roots.  It  cannot  be  killed  out 
until  these  roots  are  killed.  Plowing 
them  under  and  then  harrowing  the  sur¬ 
face  will  not  do  it,  as  this  keeps  the  roots 
covered  so  that  they  continue  to  sprout. 
They  must  be  brought  up  to  the  surface 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  For  this 
purpose  some  digging  or  tossing  tool  like 
a  spring-tooth  or  Cutaway  harrow  is  best. 
This  will  throw  the  roots  out.  The  best 
time  to  do  this  work  is  during  June  and 
July,  and  the  ground  must  be  worked 
again  and  again. 

Diner:  “Waiter,  bring  me  a  cutlet 

and  also  a  big  bone  for  my  dog.  I  will 
pay  extra  for  that.”  Waiter:  “Yes,  sir.” 
Diner  (when  the  cutlet  arrived)  : 
“Where  is  the  bone  for  the  dog?” 
Waiter :  “In  the  cutlet,  sir.” — Meggen- 
dorfer  Blaetter. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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Got  This 

Free  DOWDEN  M»K' 


It  will  tell  you  how  to  get  all  your  potatoes. 

Do  you  know  how  to  get  all  your  potatoes!— Every  last  one  from  the  big  pink  two  pounder,  to  the  small 
and  few  In  a  hill!  Do  you  know  how  many  dollars  difference  It  makes  whether  you  get  all  or  leave  a 
lot  In  the  ground!  Send  for  the  Dowden  Book.  It's  Free — it  will  tell  you  how  to  gather  In  every  potato 
your  field  has  produced.  If  you  are  a  potato  grower  you  want  to  know  about  the 


Dowden  Potato  Digger 

The  Digger  that  work,  where  other  diggers  fail— the  digger  that  takes  every  potato  out  of  stiff  lands, 
clay,  grass,  mud,  weeds  and  stones,  as  well  as  clean  lands.  One  enthusiastic  owner  of  a  Dowden  writes 
us  about  Its  perfect  work  In  grass  and  weeds  four  to  six  feet  tall.  We  have  hundreds  of  such  reports  on 
file.  Let  us  show  them  to  you.  In  some  crops  the  Dowden  digger  actually  pays  for  Itself  In  the  potatoes 

this  i 


It  saves.  Write  for  the  Dowden  Book.  It  will  tell  you  how 
need  never  be  feared,  and  so  simple  that  a  boy  can  run  it. 


i  machine  Is  made  so  strong  that  a  break 


Drop  us  a  postal  to-day.  The 
book  will  come  right  back. 

Dowden  Manufacturing  Co. 

722  Elm  Street,  Prairie  City,  la. 


Your  Digger  haa 
given  very  good 
satisfaction, 
toll  ifl  a  deep  rich 
black  loam  ' 
deep  clay 
Many  Diggers  we 
have  tried  failed.  8o 
we  stick  to  youra. 

Hoyt  Plant  and 
Seed  Co.,  St.  Paul, 


I  sold  six 
Dow  den 
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;  Ruralisms  [ 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Bank  of  Ten  Thousand  Roses. — 
When  grading  the  steep  slopes  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Rural  Grounds  it  ap¬ 
peared  necessary  to  form  several  terraces 
varying  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  height 
and  some  rods  in  length.  Three  of  the 
terraces  were  sodded,  and  have  since 
needed  much  care  to  keep  in  trim  condi¬ 
tion.  The  remaining  one,  farthest  from 
dwelling,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
rough  until  a  lot  of  hybrid  seedlings  of 
Rosa  Wichuraiana,  the  trailing  wild  rose 
of  Japan,  could  be  grown.  These  seed¬ 
lings  were  produced  by  pollinating 
Wichuraiana  with  quite  a  variety  of  hardy 
garden,  Tea  and  Bourbon  roses,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  both  double  and  single  blooms 
of  a  wide  range  of  color,  including  pure 
white,  cream,  and  about  every  gradation 
of  pink  and  red  to  flaming  crimson.  The 
habits  also  vary  from  the  flat  trailing  type 
to  fountain-like  clumps  of  arching  canes, 
some  of  which'  are  capable  of  making  a 
growth  of  20  feet  in  a  season.  Selections 
were  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  developed  their  characteristics,  and 
the  terrace  finally  planted,  placing  the  roses 


not  know.  Wichuraiana  hybrids,  11  years 
old,  if  well  situated,  increase  rather  than 
diminish  in  vigor,  and  it  may  require  a 
long  time  to  ascertain  their  actual  lease  of 
life.  The  species  itself  is  very  perma¬ 
nent,  the  trailing  branches  rooting  at  in¬ 
tervals  as  they  creep  on  the  ground,  and 
eventually,  if  unchecked,  spreading  over 
a  wide  area.  It  also  makes  an  excellent 
covering  for  banks  in  unconventional 
plantings,  the  extreme  glossiness  of  the 
foliage  and  starry  effect  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  white  blooms  being  exceptionally 
pleasing.  We  know  a  bank  of  perhaps 
20  feet  slope  where  Wichuraiana  has  been 
allowed  to  usurp  all  other  growths  in  wild 
fashion,  and  forms  a  beauty  spot  during 
the  growing  season.  A  new  owner,  think¬ 
ing  the  rambling  canes  unkempt  in  Win¬ 
ter,  tried  to  have  it  pruned,  but  workmen, 
unable  to  disentangle  the  snarl  of  old  and 
new  canes,  cut  them  all  at  the  soil,  thus 
giving  the  bank  an  extremely  “close 
shave.”  The  effect,  forlorn  enough  at 
first,  was  rapidly  changed  to  luxuriant 
verdure,  as  growths  started  from  every 
shortened  stub  and  exposed  root.  Before 
the  end  of  the  season  the  bank  was  more 
densely  clothed  than  ever,  and  the  bloom 
the  following  year  was  a  joy  to  all  be¬ 
holders.  Our  rose  bank  may  eventually 
need  the  same  treatment. 

Farm  and  Market  Crops. — A  fair  crop 
of  hay  has  been  housed  in  unusually  fine 
condition.  While  we  had  a  few  showers 
they  were  so  timed  that  there  was  little 
excuse  for  wet  hay.  Clovers,  including 
Alfalfa,  have  made  a  record  growth,  and 
the  finer  grasses,  although  late  in  start¬ 
ing,  came  on  well  enough  to  make  good 
average  yields.  Haymaking,  like  most 
other  farm  operations  this  season,  was 


THE  BANK  OF  TEN  THOUSAND  ROSES.  Fig.  301. 


in  two  alternating  tiers,  in  pockets  of  good 
soil,  in  which  had  been  mixed  a  liberal 
supply  of  cracked  bones.  Care  was  taken 
rather  to  mass  together  the  different 
shades  of  color  than  to  dot  them  regu¬ 
larly  over  the  surface.  The  flat  trail¬ 
ers,  however,  were  placed  near  the  top, 
while  those  of  more  upright  growth  ap¬ 
peared  best  suited  for  the  lower  tier. 
Some  trifling  care  was  needed  for  two 
seasons  after  planting  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  grass,  but  the  rose  plants  have  since 
been  able  to  suppress  about  all  other 
growths,  and  have  transformed  the  slope 
into  a  mass  of  shining  verdure  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  a  veritable  bank  of  roses  in  late 
June.  The  earlier  ones  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  Rose  beetles  in  average  years, 
but  most  of  the  blooms  come  out  so  late 
that  the  pests  fail  greatly  to  mar  the  bril¬ 
liant  show.  The  foliage  effect  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  the  glowing  brightness  of  the 
myriads  of  brilliant  scarlet  heps  in  Win¬ 
ter  would  well  repay  us,  even  without  the 
countless  blooms.  Fig.  301  most  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  represents  a  portion  of  this  rose 
terrace,  the  white  blotches  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  standing  for  clusters  of  roses  of 
every  imaginable  shade  except  yellow.  We 
pruned  out  the  old  and  spent  canes  for  a 
few  seasons,  but  soon  observed  that  na¬ 
ture  was  entirely  competent  to  care  for 
them  in  her  own  way,  it  being  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  a  few  straggling  growths 
at  top  and  bottom  of  terrace  within 
bounds  by  trimming  in  July.  Flow  long 
the  good  effect  will  be  maintained  we  do 


from  10  days  to  two  weeks  late.  Oats 
have  made  a  tall  growth,  but,  as  usual  in 
this  locality,  have  not  “filled,”  and  will  be 
cut  for  hay.  The  Jersey  oat  at  best  is  a 
light  affair,  more  hull  than  kernel,  and 
makes  an  unsatisfactory  feed.  The  crop 
is  principally  grown  for  forage.  The  stand 
of  wheat  appears  excellent.  A  fine  crop  is 
just  ready  for  cutting.  It  may  not  be  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  Monmouth  County  is  a 
most  successful  wheat  producer.  The  acre¬ 
age  is  never  large,  only  the  best  lands 
being  usually  sown  to  this  cereal,  but  the 
average  yield  per  acre  favorably  compares 
with  those  of  crack  wheat-growing  locali¬ 
ties.  The  corn  prospect  is  still  a  conun¬ 
drum.  Fine  growing  weather  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  phenomenal  chilliness  of 
Spring  and  early  Summer,  but  th’e  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  corn,  weak,  late  and  un¬ 
even  in  stand,  does  not,  in  view  of  the 
shortening  days,  promise  more  than  half 
an  average  crop,  even  with  the  most  favor¬ 
able  subsequent  conditions.  Potatoes  look 
extremely  well,  although  the  early  kinds 
are  turning  out  lighter  than  expected. 
Beetles  have  been  numerous  and  persist¬ 
ent,  requiring  an  unusual  expenditure  of 
arsenicals  for  their  control.  Market 
garden  crops  vary  enormously  this  year, 
the  skill  of  the  individual  grower  count¬ 
ing  far  more  than  in  normal  years.  Some 
highly  creditable  yields  of  seasonable 
vegetables  are  selling  at  good  prices,  the 
prosperous  condition  and  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  consumers  offsetting  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  seasonal  expenses 
and  difficulties  of  production.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  rather  discouraging  year  for 
slack  truckers  and  farmers.  Promptness 
and  energy  have  been  needed  in  un¬ 
usual  degree  to  insure  reasonable  suc¬ 
cess  in  cropping.  The  steady  demand 
and  fair  average  prices  for  soil  products 
are  the  most  favorable  features  of  the 
season.  w.  v.  F. 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price  On  a 

CHA  THAM 

FANNING  MILL 

With  Bagging  Attachment 

They  will  aeparate  oaf  a  from  wheat— a  perfect 
aaparatlon  at  the  rata  of  from  40  to  60 
buahela  per  hour 

You  ought  to  own  a  first-class,  high-grade  Fanning  Mill. 

It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money — and  make  you  a  lot  of  money. 

Before  you  think  of  buying  a  Mill  anywhere  you  should  write  me  a 
postal  asking  for  book  and  prices  on  my  celebrated  Mills.  It  will 
take  only  a  penny  for  a  postal— and  a  minute  of  your  time — to  get  my 
special  prices  on  a  1907  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  with  Bagging  Attach¬ 
ment.  My  book  will  tell  you  how  good  Fanning  Mills  and  Bagging 
Attachments  are  made — will  tell  you  how  I  have  made  over  250.000 
Celebrated  Chatham  Fanning  Mills,  which  are  giving  good  service 
all  over  the  country. 

This  book  will  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  know  about  clean 
seed — tell  you  a  great  deal  about  how  to  do  away  with  the  weed 
crop— will  post  you  on  the  best  way  to  make  money  out  of  your 
grain— will  tell  you  how  to  grade  up  your  crop— will  tell  you  why 
it's  just  as  easy — and  cheaper— to  raise  good  graded  crops  that 
bring  the  highest  prices,  as  it  is  to  raise  poor,  uneven  crops  on 
Manson  Campbell  account  of  planting  poor  seed  mixed  with  weeds. 

Chatham  Fanning  Mi  Us  are  Sold  on 
Time— and  on  30  DA  YS'  FREE  TRIAL— 

FREIGHT  PREPAID-GUARANTEED  5  YEARS 


That’s  the  story  of  the  celebrated  Chatham  Fanning  Mill. 


We  sell  them  on  trial— pay  the  freight— and 
guarantee  them  for  five  full  years.  With  proper 
care  a  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  last  a  lifetime 

I’m  going  after  the  Fanning  Mill  business  of 
this  country  this  season — and  I  intend  to  get  it  on 
a  great  big  value  in  a  machine— at  a  low  price. 

Chatham  Fanning  Mills  are  fitted  with  17 
screens  and  riddles— they  will  clean— and 
Erode — all  kinds  of  seed — from  the  largest 
to  the  tiniest.  They  will  clean  and  grade 
seed  corn — they  will  take  weed  seeds  and 
all  kinds  of  foreign  matter  out  of  your  seed. 

Now  don’t  think  of  buying  a  Fanning 
Mill  anywhere  until  you  get  my  book  and 
my  prices — and  then  decide. 

With  the  Immense  amount  of  money— Fire 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars— that  wo  have  Invest¬ 
ed  In  the  Fanning  Mill  manufacturing  business, 

■we  are  sure  to  give  our  customers  every  Im¬ 
provement  worth  having  In  the  Chatham  Fan¬ 
ning  Mill,  and  we  are  bound  to  please  every 
customer  who  buys  from  us. 

Manson  Campbell,  President 
The  Manson  Campbell  Company,  Ltd., 

339  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  C'y 

Dept.  .139  Topeka,  Kan.  Dept.  339  Albany,  N.  V.  lj,? 

Dept.  339  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dept.  339  Portland,  Ore. 

Dept.  339  Nashville,  Tenn. 

In  writing,  address  nearest  branch  house. 


We  carry  a  full  stock  of 
Chatham  Fanning  Mills  at  all 
our  branch  houses,  which  are 
located  in  leading  trade 
centers  throughout  the 

country 


Write  today  for  book  and 
prices  without  fail 


Don’t  Push 

The  horse  can  draw  the 
load  without  help,  if  you 
reduce  friction  to  almost 
nothing  by  applying 


MicaAxl 


to  the  wheels. 
No  other  lubri¬ 
cant  ever  made 
wears  so  long 
and  savesso  much 
horsepower.  Next  time 
try  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Incorporated 


Keen  Your  Money" 

In  Your  Fist 

Don’t  give  us  a  cent  until 
you  are  satisfied.  Bushel  crates 
handle  economically  your  crop  of 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  fruits, 

-  etc.  They’re  best  for  stor¬ 
age.  Tier  them  high  as  you 
please;  they  hold  a  bushel 
even  full.  More  time  for 
other  work,  quicker  ser¬ 
vice,  more  profit  from  bet¬ 
ter  kept  fruit,  less  sorting 
when  you  use  Geneva 
liushel  Crates.  Write 
for  information  how  we 
send  goods— no  cash  in 
advance.  Book  free. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  ourown  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all.  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORI.EY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


HURST  P0TATO 


SPRAYER 


FREE  TRIAL 


FREE. 


■No  money  in  advance— Pay  when  con* 
lvenient.  8pray*  Everything— Treeu  ;l'o« 
Itatoes,  Truck,  etc.  4  rows  at  a  time— 20 
Jacres  a  day.  Doubles  Your  Crop — extra 
■  yield  one  acre  will  pay  for  it  first  sea9- 
jjon.  A  boy  can  operate.  GUARANTEED 
YEARS.  Wholesale  Price  (where  no 
■agent).  Agts.  wanted.  After  trial. if  you 
ijkeep  it — pay  when  you  can.  Special 
I  FREE  OFFER  for  first  one  in  locality. 
““Spraying  Guide"and  full  information 
H.  L.  liUUST  HIFG.  CO.,  50  North  St.  Canton.O. 


»It  will  pay  you  to  spray  your 
Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  scale  and  all  insect 
pests  and  f  imgu  s  diseases .  F It  ICE 
1  list  ruction  Kook  shows  thO 
xa.»uuo  Barfield,  Empire  King,  Orchard 
Monarch  and  other  sprayers;  also  gives  a  lot 
of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


ii,/.N 


Geneva  Cooperage  i 
Co.,  Box  20, 
Geneva,  Ohio. 


CALDWELL 
TANKS 

are  nothing  like  the  or¬ 
dinary  kind.  Setter  ma¬ 
terial,  better  hooping, 
better  workmanship,  re¬ 
sults  in  better  service, 
longer  life,  less  repairs. 

Give  unexcelled  ser¬ 
vice  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  at  reasonable 
cost.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

monu.  /Steel,  Wood\ 
lanks  (  Galvanized  )  lowers 
Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

J'or  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STltAUH  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161.39  Cortland!  St..  Me«  York. 


IDER 

MACHINERY 


P 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,  PRESS  CO., 

118  Weat  Water  SL, 
bXIUCUSK.  H.  Y. 


MAKERS’ 


[heaviest  fence  made] 

No.  9  Steel  wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs^" 
more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85e  per  rod^ 
Sl delivered.  We  send  tree  sample  forinspec-  , 

L f i°n  and  test.  Writ©  for  fence  book  of  133 
styles.  The  Brown  Fence  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland*  Ohio. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Home  Notes. — The  Sunday  school  pic¬ 
nic  was  voted  a  great  success  by  all — the 
older  folks  giving  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
that  it  was  over  at  last.  Our  folks  sat  up 
the  night  before  making  sandwiches.  The 
little  girl  made  a  large  cake.  She  forgot 
to  put  any  baking  powder  in  the  first  one, 
but  we  had  that  as  a  sort  of  shortcake. 

It  was  eaten  in  short  order.  Every  horse 
on  the  place  except  the  brown  colt  was 
mustered  into  service  to  carry  the  pic¬ 
nickers.  At  night  there  was  a  crowd  of 
little  folks  in  whom  weariness  and  happi¬ 
ness  were  struggling  for  mastery.  I  could 
not  tell  how  many  races  they  won.  The 
smaller  boy  was  fairly  loaded  down  with 
prizes.  He  said  he  came  within  two 
points  of  winning  the  “grand  prize.”  I 
told  him  he  ought  to  go  out  and  give  old 
Jerry  an  extra  quart  of  oats,  for  it  must 
have  been  chasing  the  cultivator  behind 
that  worthy  old  veteran  that  gave  the  boy 
wind  and  legs  to  win  his  races.  Old 
Jerry  beats  any  professional  trainer  you 
can  find.  The  children  wanted  me  to  go 
and  play  baseball  on  the  married  men’s 
side.  What  would  I  gain  by  throwing 
away  a  good  record?  It  is  now  easy  for 
me  to  sit  on  a  comfortable  chair  and  tell 
about  the  time  I  jumped  up  in  the  air  and 
caught  a  ball,  touched  the  runner  and 
then  ran  to  second  base  and  put  another 
man  out!  I  know  very  well  that  if  I  got 
out  on  the  field  face  to  face  with  a  hot 
ball  I  should  quickly  destroy  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  faith  people  may  now  have  in 
this  old  story  of  the  triple  play.  So  I  will 
play  baseball  in  a  chair. 

Alfalfa  Notes. — The  second  cutting  of 
Alfalfa  was  ready  August  1.  This  is  later 
than  usual,  and  the  third  cutting  will  not 
be  large.  I  was  afraid  this  Spring 
that  the  Alfalfa  had  played  out. 
There  was  considerable  Timothy  in 
with  it,  but  th!e  first  cutting  was  the  heav¬ 
iest  we  have  yet  taken  from  the  field.  The 
Alfalfa  has  thinned  out,  but  what  there  is 
of  it  is  good  size.  I  have  decided  to  seed 
nearly  two  acres  more.  This  field  is  an 
orchard  of  Baldwin  apple  trees  some  20 
years  old.  They  are  headed  high,  and 
some  have  been  taken  out  so  that  they  are 
not  too  close.  I  would  not  think  of  put¬ 
ting  Alfalfa  in  a  young  orchard,  but  in 
one  as  old  as  this  I  can  see  no  harm.  We 
had  rjfe  and  wheat  in  this  orchard,  the 
crops  being  cut  and  cured  for  hay.  The 
stubble  was'  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  a 
good  dressing  of  basic  slag  broadcast  and 
harrowed  in.  Now  we  shall  harrow,  then 
harrow  again  and  then  keep  on  harrowing 
until  the  middle  of  August.  Then  I  shall 
put  on  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  strong 
fertilizer.  On  a  cloudy,  moist  day  I  shall 
dig  out  of  the  old  field  enough  soil  to 
give  500  pounds  per  acre,  and  scatter  it 
evenly  over  the  new  field.  Then  we  shall 
put  25  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  as  evenly 
as  possible  and  work  the  whole  thing  with 
a  light  harrow.  The  soil  from  the  old 
field  will  be  taken  wh'ere  we  find  the 
nodules  on  the  roots,  using  the  upper  eight 
inches  with  stones  and  stalks  sifted  out. 
Now  if  we  carry  out  this  programme  I  do 
not  see  what  more  can  be  expected  of  us. 
Faith  tells  me  to  sow  the  Alfalfa  seed  all 
alone.  Experience  says  put  a  little  Tim¬ 
othy  in  to  provide  against  failure. 

Burning  Stones. — T  would  not  willingly 
make  fun  of  any  honest  opinion  or  state¬ 
ment.  I  am  aware  that  some  things  which 
look  strange  to  me  are  easy  enough  to 
others.  Now  this  idea  of  blasting  rocks 
by  building  a  fire  on  them.  Evidently  I 
sh'all  have  to  take  a  back  seat  and  go  back 
to  the  primary  class : 

Do  you  allow  women  to  have  a  voice  in 
vour  paper?  Upon  reading  the  “Hope  Farm 
Notes'’  on  page  559  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  you  doubted  whether  blasting  stones  by 
fire  could  he  done.  Whether  it  can  he  done 
as  the  Dane  did  it,  T  do  not  know  certainly, 
hut  think  it  quite  probable.  However,  I  have 
seen  my  father  remove  a  very  large  granite 
bowlder  from  a  held  in  that  way.  The  stone 
was  too  largo  to  move  without  breaking,  so 
he  built  a  tire  around  it  and  also  on  top. 
After  burning  a  while  (I  am  not  certain 
about  the  time  it  took),  the  stone  broke  into 
many  pieces.  He  has  done  the  same  thing 
many  other  times,  but  this  was  the  only 
time  I  saw  it.  e.  l.  d. 

New  York. 

Do  women  have  a  voice?  If  this  lady 
could  be  at  Hope  Farm  awhile  she  would 
probably  see  that  women  not  only  have  a 
voice,  but  the  ability  to  use  it.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  women  are  more  trust¬ 
worthy  witnesses  than  men,  and  I  am 
forced  to  admit  the  possibility  of  blasting 
by  fire.  If  further  evidence  is  needed 
here  we  have  it  from  a  Canadian: 

For  the  benefit  of  anyone  interested  I  may 
say  that  I  have  broken  hundreds  in  the  way 
mentioned.  The  harder  and  more  compact 
the  stone  the  more  easily  it  breaks.  Lime¬ 
stone  or  any  soft  or  porous  stone  does  not 
break  readilv.  onlv  crumbles.  I  have  blasted 
with  dvnamite.  giant  powder  and  fire,  and 
where  rough  fuel  is  plentiful  and  cheap  I 
prefer  fire.  A  little  common  sense  is  advan¬ 
tageous  in  the  work.  a.  g. 

Very  likely  that  last  sentence  may  be 
truthfully  applied  to  me.  We  shall  have 


to  admit  that  th'e  Dane  knew  his  business, 
and  that  the  newspaper  reporter  got  his 
story  right.  ^ 

Sour  Soil. — Any  suggestion  regarding 
lime  is  useful  at  this  season.  I  presume 
hundreds  of  readers  have  noticed  the 
green  color  mentioned  by  this  Kentuckian : 

I  have  a  little  garden  hack  of  my  house, 
and  I  find  that  after  a  rain  it  turns  green 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Does  this  not  in¬ 
dicate  sourness  or  acid?  Would  potash  rem¬ 
edy  it,  or  is  lime  better?  l.  r. 

The  chances  are  that  the  soil  is  sour, 
though  the  green  color  is  not  a  sure  sign. 
We  are  told  of  people  who  turn  “green 
with  envy,”  yet  not  all  whb  have  a  tinge 
of  this  color  are  envious.  This  green  soil 
often  comes  from  scum  or  slime,  and  indi¬ 
cates  some  form  of  fungus  disease.  T  he 
most  practical  test  for  sour  soil  is  to  use 
blue  litmus  paper.  Take  a  fair  sample  of 
soil  and  put  it  in  a  cup.  Make  it  just 
moist  enough  to  pack  together  well.  Make 
an  opening  in  it  with  a  knife,  push  a  piece 
of  the  blue  litmus  paper  into  the  opening 
and  press  the  soil  around  it.  Leave  it 
there  15  minutes,  and  if  the  soil  is  sour 
the  blue  color  will  change  to  pink  or  red. 
Lime  should  be  used  on  a  sour  soil.  As 
for  potash,  muriate,  sulphate  or  kainit 
would  not  correct  the  sourness.  Carbonate 
of  potash  would  do  so,  as  lime  would. 
In  wood  ashes  you  would  have  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  potash,  both 
of  which  would  act.  The  lime,  too,  would 
help  destroy  the  green  scum  or  slime. 

Value  of  Weeds. — I  like  a  man  who, 
wh'en  he  doubts  a  printed  statement,  comes 
and  demands  proof.  For  instance,  here  is 
a  Massachusetts  man  with  his  why: 

It  was  recently  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  some  of  our  common  garden  weeds  have 
a  higher  feeding  value  than  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa.  Does  the  Hope  Farm  man  really  ex¬ 
pect  people  to  believe  that?  M.  t.  d. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  doesn’t  expect  too 
much  from  the  intelligence  of  anyone. 
He  just  gets  the  nearest  to  the  truth  that 
he  can,  with  the  help  of  his  friends,  and 
lets  others  apply  it.  The  Minnesota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  gives  the  following  anal¬ 
ysis  of  some  of  our  common  weeds : 


Protein  Carbohydrates 

Fat 

Purslane  ... 

_ 26.13 

53.70 

2.9 

Pigweed  . . . 

_ 26.54 

62.86 

1.36 

Dandelion  . . 

. 17.68 

68.87 

3.42 

Catnip.  .  .  . 

22.25 

63.07 

2.66 

Lamb’s  Quarters  .25.06 

79.12 

1.96 

Let  tWese  be  compared  with  some  well- 
known  fodders : 

Protein  Carbohydrates  Fat 


Alfalfa  . 

40.6 

2.43 

Clover  . 

.14. 

52.3 

3.49 

Timothy  hay  . . . 

.  8.75 

41.47 

2.16 

Millet  . 

39.09 

2.59 

live  fodder 

.  8.75 

32.12 

1.8 

Spring  Vetch.  . . . 

.16.37 

46.54 

1.73 

Corn  Stover  . . . 

.  7.10 

50.72 

1.90 

Now,  when  I  say  protein  I  mean  muscle 
makers,  that  part  of  the  food  which  con¬ 
tains  nitrogen.  We  value  Alfalfa  because 
it  is  about  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  wheat 
bran,  yet  here  we  see  that  our  old  friend 
“pussley”  or  purslane  is  50  per  cent  richer 
than  Alfalfa,  three  times  as  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen  as  Timothy  hay,  and  nearly  four  times 
as  corn  stover.  Of  course  this  does  not 
refer  to  green  “pussley”  as  we  pull  it  up, 
but  to  a  sample  dried  like  hay.  When  I 
was  a  boy  we  ate  boiled  “pussley”  with  vin¬ 
egar  and  liked  it.  Some  poor  families 
kept  strong  and  healthy  on  bread,  “puss¬ 
ley”  and  potatoes.  We  can  see  from  this 
analysis  that  the  “pusslev”  pretty  nearly 
took  the  place  of  meat.  When  the  cat  eats 
catnip  she  gets  far  more  muscle  makers 
than  in  skim-milk.  Pigweed  is  richer  yet. 
Now  about  one-sixth  of  this  protein  is 
nitrogen.  A  ton  of  dried  “pussley”  or  of 
pigweed  would  contain  four  per  cent  of 
nitrogen — more  than  most  grades  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Our  hogs  eat  these  weeds  fairly 
well,  but  sheep  are  best,  and  a  few  head 
penned  here  and  there  on  weedy  ground 
will  pick  up  a  great  living.  But  just  see 
whlat  you  do  when  you  let  such  weeds  as 
“pussley”  and  pigweed  grow  and  dry  up 
and  then  burn  them.  Burn  100  pounds  of 
dry  “pussley”  and  you  send  away  from 
your  farm  four  pounds  of  nitrogen,  worth 
nearly  75  cents.  We  dig  tons  of  green 
“pussley”  out  of  our  strawberries  and  haul 
it  to  the  hill  to  mulch  around  the  young 
trees.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  trees 
thrive  under  this  treatment  while  the 
strawberries  do  not  grow  as  they  ought 
to  unless  we  use  extra  fertilizer.  The  “puss¬ 
ley”  takes  the  nitrogen  from  the  ground, 
and  it  is  carried  away.  Thus  whenever 
we  burn  weeds  or  carry  them  away  we 
rob  the  soil  even  more  than  in  some  pro¬ 
ductive  crop.  If  we  let  weeds  grow  and 
plow  them  under  before  they  seed  we 
help  the  soil.  In  digging  potatoes  I  like 
to  bury  the  vines  as  I  dig,  and  yet  pound 
for  pound  “pussley”  has  six  times  as  much 
nitrogen  as  the  potato  tops.  I  think  we 
are  to  learn  great  things  regarding  the 
value  of  our  common  weeds,  and  that  they 
are  to  help  us  greatly  in  the  future.  That’s 
like  all  growth  in  knowledge.  The  things 
that  we  at  first  curse  and  detest  come  fin¬ 
ally  to  be  known  as  blessings  and  true 
helpers.  H.  w.  c. 


BUCKEYE  ' 


HOE 

OR  DISC 

When  you  sow  seed  for 
any  crop  you  know  that  a 
groat  deal  depends  on  how 
well  it  is  sown,  don’t  you? 

Then  isn’t  it  folly  to  take 
chances  on  apoordrill?  When 
the  crop  is  poor  you  blame  the 
weather,  but  how  much  was  the 
drill  you  used  to  blame?  No  doubt 
a  great  deal.  Why  not  be  “dead 
sure”  next  time  by  doing  it  with  a 
drill  you  can  depend  upon. 

Buckeye 

DRILLS 

never  disappoint.  They  are  as  perfect 
a  piece  or  seeding  machinery  as  you 
ever  looked  at.  Sixty  years  ago  the 
first  Buckeye  drill  was  made  and  every 
year  since  they  have  been  improved  in 
every  way  possible  No  wonder  they 
are  the  most  popular  drill  today.  The 
Buckeye  Combined  Grain  and  Fertiliz¬ 
er  Drill  is  the  only  fertilizer  distribu¬ 
ter  made  that  will  not  corrode  or 
clog.  It’s  well  worth  your  while  to 
send  for  our  now  Drill  and  Cultiva¬ 
tor  book  to  learn  about  this  one 
exclusive  feature  alone.  Many 
other  good  points  that  will  inter¬ 
est  you  too.  A  postal  brings  it 
by  return  mail.  It  will  save  you 
a  lot  of  disappointment  and 
money.  Send  for  it  today— 
don’t  put  it  off.  Now  is 
the  time.  A  Postal  will  do. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 

Dept  K. 

Springfield,  O. 


m 


FARMERS 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON 

IS  THE  ONLY 
“LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGON 
p-j-— ^  IMITATED. 

telAWHY! 

?  Our  Printed 
Matter  Tells 
The  Story. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Enrlville,  N.  Y. 

The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


s  Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  »anlsl. 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


s 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  “Whee  1  Sense"  free. 

Elsctrlc  Whes'Co.  Bx  88,  Quincy, 111. 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wheels  to  litany  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Straight  or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG. CO.,  Box  70  F  Quincy,  III. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  op  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  8TF.F.L  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  oka  us.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA.  ILL. 


Hay  Press 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER, 
ol 


Eli 

38  styles  and  sizes 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand-  r^: 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating.| 

Don't  buy  until  you 
seethe  Eli  catalogue. 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  ills. 


‘ANDWICH  BELT  POWER  PRESS 

Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour.  X 

Eight  hors©  gasoline  or  steam  power  runs  largest  size  to  full  capacity,  while  many 
customers  are  using  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Block 
Dropper  which  Is  safe  and  sure  in  operation.  Simple 
and  effective  Self  Feeder,  easy  and  fast  to  serve 
and  one  which  handles  large  or  small  charges.  A 
Simple,  Solid,  Businesslike  Outfit.  A  Money-Maker. 

It  is  not  made  up  of  a  maze  of  gears,  tangle  of  sh-.fts 
and  friction  clutches.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  slow  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  jerky  movements.  Wood  or  Steel  Mountings. 
Lever  Brake.  Lined  throughout  with  heavy  sheet 
steel.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today  for  our  M  page  cata¬ 
logue, mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 


Wo  maks 
horse  power 
presses  too. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO„  157  Main  Street,  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS. 


HOW 
TO 
HAVE 
BEST 
BALED 
HAY 


Llay  baled  with  a  Pederick  Baling  Press  may  be 
relied  upon  to  sell  for  a  higher  price  than  the  product  of 
other  presses.  A  Dedericfe  bale  is  invariably  neatest, 
smoothest  and  most  compact. 

BALING 


DEDERICK’S 


PRESSES 


are  most  profitable  to  operate,  beoanse  they  make  not 
only  the  best  bale,  but  the  most  bales.  For  simplicity. 


and  repair  bills,  often  results  in  an  aggregate  saving 
equal  to  the  first  cost  of  the  press.  W  rite  for  descriptive 
catalogue,  illustrating  presses  especially  adapted  to 
every  baling  purpose.  Sent  Free. 

P.  K.  Dcderick’s  Sons,  69  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


RK.DCOCRICKA0Q 

MMNYN" 


HERE’S  A  MONEY  MAKER 


xwcll's,  Fitch 

,p£jH7*ait 

solInelEnwne 


10  Horse  Power  Two  Cylinder 
15  Horse  Power  Two  Cylinder 
Catalogue  “A”  FREE 


Reliable 

Simple 

Safe 


Steel  X  Beam  Trucks.  Adjustable  Speed.  Water  Circulating  Pump. 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  Easy  to  Start.  Easy  to  Move.  No  Vibration. 


THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO.,  Rome,  N.Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TUE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  |  . 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04. 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  8  >4  marks,  or  10  >4  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction*  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  is  obliged  to  hold  up  both  hands 
and  go  to  a  back  seat  on  this  question  of  blasting  stones 
by  fire.  When  a  dozen  responsible  readers  come  in  with 
a  record  in  this  line,  and  not  only  prove  the  process 
but  show  the  philosophy  of  it,  what  can  you  do?  Just 
admit  it  and  thank  the  wiser  heads  who  make  it  clear. 
Life  is  a  search  for  truth — not  a  struggle  to  defend 
prejudice  or  personal  opinion. 

* 

We  would  like  to  have  a  photograph  of  a  recent  street 
scene  in  New  York.  A  side  street  in  a  manufacturing 
district  was  crowded  during  the  noon  hour.  Half  a 
dozen  men  sat  eating  their  dinners  in  a  shady  corner 
near  a  saloon.  Each  had  a  supply  of  beer,  drinking 
it  from  cans  or  pails.  A  few  rods  away  a  milk  wagon 
was  surrounded  by  25  men  and  boys  who  were  buying 
cold  bottled  milk.  The  driver  of  this  wagon  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  good  trade  among  men  who  formerly  drank 
beer.  If  skimmed  milk  could  be  sold  in  this  way  at  a 
low  figure,  and  efforts  were  made  to  have  it  on  sale 
near  saloons  during  the  noon  hour  we  could  make  the 
good  old  cow  work  for  temperance ! 

* 

We  have  had  pictures  of  big  strawberries  and  pota¬ 
toes,  and  records  of  big  egg  and  milk  yields.  Now  we 
have  a  picture  of  big  grass  heads  at  Fig.  297,  page  602. 
i  hese  are  sent  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Feight,  of  Bedford  Co., 
Pa.  We  show  the  exact  size  of  these  Timothy  heads, 
and  if  anyone  has  larger  we  would  like  to  see  them. 
Mr.  Feigh't  says  that  the  grass  stalks  which  carried  these 
heads  were  five  feet  tall.  The  soil  upon  which  this 
wonder  grew  is  a  limestone  gravel.  There  wouldn’t  be 
much  trouble  about  cutting  over  three  tons  to  the  acre 
of  such  grass,  and  if  Red-top  were  mixed  with  it  the 
yield  would  be  at  least  one  ton  more.  The  question  is, 
would  seed  from  such  grass  be  better  than  that  from 
smaller  heads? 

* 

It  is  close  to  Alfalfa  seeding  time.  Some  farmers 
regard  the  great  loads  of  hay  coming  off  the  field  as 
the  greatest  glory  of  this  crop.  To  us  a  greater  one 
is  its  ability  to  live  and  start  where  grasses  fail.  We 
have  one  hard  old  hillside  where,  some  years  ago,  we 
seeded  Alfalfa.  We  thought  it  had  all  dried  out,  and 
planted  other  crops,  but  here  and  there  plants  are  still 
growing  among  the  grass.  The  soil  is  now  baked  hard 
and  the  grass  has  made  no  start  since  mowing.  The 
Alfalfa,  however,  started  at  once  and  is  over  a  foot 
higher— green  and  thrifty.  How  it  gets  a  water  supply 
out  of  that  dry  soil  is  a  mystery.  Alfalfa  appears  to  be 
the  weakest  of  all  hay  plants  while  young,  yet  the 
strongest  when  full  grown. 

* 

The  American  Poultry  Association  is  a  strong  organ¬ 
ization  that  has  done  much  for  poultry  keepers.  The 
New  York  State  branch  ought  to  be  the  leading  part 
of  the  Association.  It  is  estimated  that  300,000  persons 
in  New  York  are  directly  interested  in  poultry,  repre¬ 
senting  an  investment,  all  told,  of  $60,000,000.  The  va¬ 
rious  smaller  association  in  the  State  have  a  member¬ 
ship  of  less  than  1,000  persons.  These  associations, 


while  preserving  their  local  character,  ought  to  be  welded 
together,  and  multiply  their  membership  and  power  by 
50.  These  facts  seem  to  be  evident.  How  can  they  be 
worked  out?  One  way  to  help  is  for  you  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Association 
at  Niagara  Falls,  August  13,  14  and  15.  Another  is  to 
get  into  communication  at  once  with  Prof.  James  E. 
Rice,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Association. 
Why  not  organize  for  the  benefit  of  the  lady  who  lays 
the  egg? 

* 

In  the  discussion  of  this  Jersey  cattle  case  it  has  been 
necessary  to  mention  the  connection  with  it  of  Frank 
E.  Dawley.  In  the  report  of  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  we  find  the  following: 

However  whether  or  not  the  eattle  were  all  properly 
tagged  by  Dawley,  it  is  evident  from  the  correspondence 
passing  between  them  that  Rogers  had  confused  the  cattle 
and  was  unable  to  identify  them  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
that  he  lacked  the  certificates  of  transfer,  the  register 
papers  and  the  necessary  information  to  enable  him  to  do 
so.  It  appears  that  he  wrote  to  Dawley  repeatedly  for  the 
papers  and  for  information  in  reference  to  service  and  the 
coming  in  of  the  cows,  and  that  Dawley  delayed  or  wholly 
failed  to  give  this  information,  and  that  in  consequence 
Rogers  found  himself  in  difficulty  with  a  Dansville  bank, 
which  was  to  accept  the  cattle  as  security  in  place  of  the 
engine  which  Rogers  exchanged  for  the  cattle.  Rogers  was 
entitled  to  this  information,  and  the  irritation  caused  by 
his  failure  to  get  it,  was  undoubtedly  the  beginning  of  this 
controversy. 

1  bus  the  committee  bolds  Mr.  Dawley  responsible 
(upon  his  correpondence,  as  Rogers  did  not  testify) 
for  the  trouble,  for  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that  he 
might  easily  have  straightened  out  the  tangle  in  the 
beginning  lfad  he  cared  to  do  so.  At  any  rate,  being 
largely  responsible  for  the  mix-up  and  what  has  grown 
from  it,  Mr.  Dawley  should  not  complain  at  fair  criti¬ 
cism  or  fair  inference  when  he  refuses  to  state  his  side 
of  the  case.  We  never  went  so  far  to  ask  a  man  to 
state  his  facts  and  justify  himself  before  the  public  as 
we  have  with  Mr.  Dawley.  While  his  friends  have 
accused  us  of  injustice  because  we  failed  to  print  his 
side,  Mr.  Dawley  has  deliberately  refrained  from  giving 
us  the  facts.  Mr.  Dawley  occupies  an  important  public 
position.  There  has  been  some  criticism  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  continuing  to  occupy  it  without  clearing  up 
promptly  and  finally  his  connection  with  this  cattle  case. 
The  following  letter  from  a  well-known  breeder  is  a 
fair  sample  of  several  that  have  come  to  us : 

I  have  been  mucli  interested  in  the  matter  of  making 
the  papers  fit  the  Jersey  stock  sold  by  F.  E.  Dawley  to 
Isaac  C.  Rogers  I  think  this  a  matter  reaching  far  be¬ 
yond  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  The  Country  Gentleman,  or  The  R. 
N.-\r.  even.  This  is  a  matter  that  comes  home  to  every 
breeder  of  purebred  stock,  and  to  every  progressive  farmer 
in  the  State,  and  in  my  judgment  should  bo  taken  up  by 
Governor  Hughes,  as  Mr.  Dawley  holds  a  most  important 
appointive  office,  and  one  that  stands  for  both  the  moral 
and  financial  betterment  of  farmers  whom  Director  Dawley 
reaches  through  speakers  he  selects  and  sends  out.  Should 
a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation  reveal  that  Mr. 
Dawley’s  dealings  with  Mr.  Rogers  have  been  honorable 
and  just,  everyone  interested  in  institute  work  will  be 
more  than  pleased,  and  say  amen  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  it  be  found  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  duped 
and  made  a  loser,  then  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  remove  and  place  at  head  of  institute  work  one 
who  would  restore  confidence  not  only  as  director,  but  do 
away  with  any  embarrassment  to  institute  speakers.  In 
my  judgment  there  has  no  question  arisen  that  has  and 
will  so  affect  breeders  and  breeding  of  good  stock  as  this, 
and  no  question  is  settled  only  as  it  is  settled  right. 

X  BREEDER. 

Thus  far  we  have  taken  the  position  that  nothing  in 
Mr.  Dawley’s  public  or  private  life  concerns  us  except 
this  one  incident  connected  with  the  sale  of  cattle  to  Mr. 
Rogers.  We  should  say  that  very  few  besides  those 
who  are  connected  with  it  in  some  capacity  care  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Agricultural  Department  as  at  present 
conducted.  It  ought  to  be  the  strongest  department  in 
the  State,  and  as  we  believe  will  be  made  so  in  the 
future. 


Crowd  Alfalfa  into  a  section  of  country  and  you  will 
change  its  history.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when 
wealth  makes  change  necessary?  Fill  a  country  with 
gold  taken  from  other  sections  and  it  cannot  remain 
the  same.  Alfalfa  is  uncoined  gold — most  of  it  hon¬ 
estly  taken  from  the  air  in  the  form  of  nitrogen.  As  a 
country  Argentina  has  advanced  in  prosperity  beyond 
most  of  her  neighbors,  largely  because  the  farmers  have 
made  great  use  of  Alfalfa.  The  section  of  country 
around  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  farm  sections  in  the  country  since  it  was 
demonstrated  that  Alfalfa  does  so  well  there.  How 
could  any  good  farm  section  help  prospering  if  carload 
after  carload  of  wheat  bran  or  ton  after  ton  of  nitrate 
of  soda  were  sent  there  as  a  gift?  That  is  about  what 
happens  when  Alfalfa  fastens  itself  upon  the  farms. 
The  Pacific  coast  has  not  been  famous  as  a  swine  pro¬ 
ducing  country.  Most  of  the  ham  and  bacon  used  there 
has  been  imported,  chiefly  because  no  large  quantity  of 
corn  is  grown  there.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
profit  of  $50  per  acre  is  possible  by  pasturing  hogs  on 
Alfalfa!  It  is  well  worth  making  a  struggle  to  get 
this  wonderful  crop  started. 


We  have  explained  the  Eggleston  fruit  bill  which  be¬ 
came  a  law  in  New  York  last  Winter.  It  is  modeled 
on  the  National  Pure  Food  law  and  seeks  to  protect 
New  York  fruit  growers  by  defending  the  trade  mark 
name  of  their  State.  No  one  can  now  legally  bring 
fruit  into  this  State,  unpack  it,  repack  and  sell  it  as 
New  York  fruit.  Such  work  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
both  with  green  and  dried  fruit,  and  it  has  been  a  real, 
inquiry  to  our  growers.  Another  injury  to  business  has 
been  the  stealing  of  packages.  A  grower  will  work 
hard  to  gain  a  good  reputation  and  then  devise  an 
original  and  attractive  package  for  his  fruit.  Some  one 
will  gather  up  the  empty  packages,  fill  them  with  his  own 
fruit  and  sell  them  as  new  packages  from  the  original 
grower.  I  his  hurts  both  ways.  The  man  who  is 
jealous  of  his  reputation  finds  inferior  fruit  in  his 
packages,  and  customers  blame  him  for  the  fraud.  The 
man  who  practices  the  cheat  has  for  a  time  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  his  competitors,  since  he  rides  on  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  those  cast-off  packages.  The  Eggleston  law 
puts  a  severe  penalty  on  this  practice.  If  a  man  uses 
these  packages  he  must  erase  the  name  of  the  grower 
or  packer  before  doing  so.  Now  this  law  will  prove 
a  genuine  help  to  fruit  growers  if  it  can  be  enforced. 
Nothing  will  enforce  it  except  public  sentiment.  This 
sentiment  must  come  from  interested  parties,  and  fruit 
gioweis,  both  inside  and  out  of  their  organizations, 
should  begin  at  once  to  talk  about  this  law  and  demand 
its  enforcement. 

* 

This  cattle  case  gives  one  a  liberal  education  in  some 
phases  of  the  purebred  live  stock  business.  You  will 
generally  find  a  company  of  “sports”  around  a  livery 
or  sales  stable.  Somehow  our  noble  four-footed  friend, 
the  horse,  seems  to  attract  a  crowd  of  jockeys  and  sharp¬ 
ers.  We  find  that  our  horned  friend,  the  purebred  cow, 
has  her  share  of  these  parasites  which  no  ordinary  fly 
killer  will  destroy.  Agricultural  fairs  are  partly  con¬ 
ducted  at  State  expense,  and  some  of  this  money  is  paid 
as  prizes  for  herds  of  cattle  which  are  driven  from 
fair  to  fair  like  a  string  of  race  horses.  In  one  case 
we  are  told  of  a  man  who  draws  a  comfortable  salary 
from  tlie  State  and  is  also  a  breeder  of  purebred  stock 
1  his  man,  who  we  call  A,  made  over  one  of  his  ani¬ 
mals  to  a  friend,  who  may  be  called  B.  Now  B  takes 
the  animal  some  distance  from  home  to  a  county  fair 
and  enters  her  for  a  prize.  The  judge  turns  out  to  be 
A,  and  he  gives  the  first  prize  to  B’s  entry.  Later  B 
tiansfers  the  animal  back  to  A,  who  sells  her  on  the 
strength  of  her  prize  winning!  A  horse  jockey  will 
have  to  stretch  himself  to  beat  that,  and  what  a  wise 
use  of  State  money  that  is  for  “benefiting  the  live 
stock  industry.”  In  another  case  an  official  of  a  fair 
is  thus  entitled  to  see  the  entries  and  records.  He 
waits  until  all  entries  are  made  and  printed.  Then, 
knowing  just  what  the  competition  will  be,  he  enters 
animals,  and  is  not  only  permitted  to  exhibit,  but 
awarded  prizes  on  so-called  purebred  stock  that  has 
never  been  registered.  There  seem  to  be  numerous 
cases  where  horns  of  cattle  are  polished  and  scraped  so 
as  to  destroy  evidence  of  their  ages.  All  such  things 
come  floating  to  the  surface  now  that  this  Jersey  case 
is  being  thrashed  out.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  such  prac¬ 
tices  have  defenders.  What  possible  defense  can  they 
make?  Two  sentences  will  sum  it  up! 

“They  all  do  it!” 

“If  you  talk  about  it  you  will  hurt  the  fairs!” 

The  first  is  a  lie;  the  second  a  coward’s  subterfuge. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  Satan  wanted  to  win  first  prize 
in  a  contest  for  the  most  dangerous  advice  to  give 
young  men  he  would  model  it  on  these  two  arguments 
and  on  the  meaner  one  that  a  public  man  should  not  be 
criticised  because  there  are  others  just  as  bad. 

BREVITIES . 

How  many  jars  of  fruit  yet  put  up? 

As  you  get  past  40  drop  meat  and  eat  vegetables  like 
sixty. 

If  you  can  t  pull  the  weeds  try  to  sheep  them  or  bury 
them  before  they  seed. 

5es,  it  takes  some  people  a  long  time  to  get  around  to 
doing  business  on  the  square. 

Last  week  our  “Remember  Wadsworth”  notice  was  put 
under  the  significant  heading  of  “Farmers'  Club.” 

You  may  shuffle  up  a  question  and  keep  it  out  of  si<dit 
hut  it  never  will  be  settled  till  it’s  fixed  and  settled  right.’ 

Why  is  cow  pea  seed  so  scarce  and  high  ?  The  wet 
weather  last  Fall  spoiled  most  of  the  crop,  and  more  than 
ever  before  are  being  planted. 

An  Oregon  man  tells  of  raising  Sharpless  strawberries 
five  of  which  measured  17  inches  when  placed  side  by  side’ 

It  was  impossible  to  crowd  four  of  them  into  a  box. 

A  new  law  in  Missouri  provides  for  registering  farm 
names.  By  paying  one  dollar  to  the  county  clerk  a  farmer 
may  register  the  name  of  his  farm,  receive  a  certificate  for 
it,  and  thus  secure  special  right  to  use  it.  We  believe  in 
naming  the  farm  of  course. 

This  is  from  a  man  in  a  suburban  New  Jersey  town : 

We  are  now  going  through  our  amateur  course  of  horti¬ 
cultural  work  in  small  fruits,  in  my  case  through  the 
pointers  which  I  have  got  through  reading  The  R.  N  -Y 
I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  pay  my  taxes  easy  on  my  house 
and  lot,  which  amount  to  $22  a  year.” 
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THOSE  INSURANCE  STATE  SENATORS. 

The  Grape  Belt,  published  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
political  newspaper  with  an  excellent  farmer’s  depart¬ 
ment.  It  does  good  service  for  the  grape  growers  in 
southwestern  New  York.  It  doesn’t  like  The  R.  N.  Y.’s 
advice  to  defeat  those  insurance  Senators.  Here  is  its 
cautious  essay  on  the  subject: 

Personalities  in  Farm  Papers. 

It  is  a  serious  question  as  to  the  advisability  or  justice 
even  of  agricultural  papers  taking  part  in  politics  to  the 
extent  of  personal  attacks  on  prominent  men  in  official 
positions.  A  leading  agricultural  paper  opposes  the  re-elec¬ 
tions  of  S.  P.  Franchot,  of  the  Orleans  district,  and  also 
Albert  T.  Fancher,  of  Salamanca,  both  New  York  State 
Senators.  Farmers — dairy,  grain,  stock  and  fruit — are  a 
class.  Their  interests  are  first  of  all  class  interests.  Be¬ 
cause  of  some  grievance,  fancied  or  even  in  a  sense  real,  is 
it  well  to  rush  into  print  with  a  too  ill-considered  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  men  who  are  judged  offenders?  A  political 
partisan  paper  is  justified  in  favoring  the  election  of  the 
candidates  of  Its  own  party  and  ‘opposing  those  of  the 
opposite  party.  A  farm  paper  is  not  primarily  a  political 
sheet.  Agriculture  and  the  science  of  government  require 
in  many  respects  both  differing  and  dis-similar  discussions. 
The  field  is  broad  in  both  cases  and  we  suggest  that  it  is 
belter  to  thoroughly  treat  the  one  in  a  comprehensive  and 
intelligent  manner,  than  to  rush  into  the  other  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  only  partially  understood.  Besides  this  political 
discussion  almost  necessarily  has  in  it  an  element  of  per¬ 
sonality  and  bitterness  which  agriculture  does  not  have. 
It  looks  like  a  mistake  for  a  farm  paper  to  leave  its  legi¬ 
timate  field  for  one  in  many  respects  radically  different. 
Such  a  course  will  tend  to  prejudice  fair-minded  thinkers 
against  farming  and  the  farmers’  profession. 

We  not  only  oppose  Mr.  Fancher  and  Mr.  Franchot, 
but  every  Senator  from  a  rural  ddistrict  who  opposed 
Governor  Hughes  when  he  tried  to  remove  the  insur¬ 
ance  commissioner.  Here  are  their  names : 

Jotham  P.  Allds,  Norwich,  N.  Y.;  Albert  T. 
Fancher,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.;  S.  P.  Franchot,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  S.  Percy  Hooker,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.;  John 
Raines,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  Sanford  W.  Smith, 
Chatham,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  J.  Tully,  Corning,  N.  Y.; 
Horace  White,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Benj.  M.  Wilcox, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  Ackroyd,  Utica,  N.  Y.; 
Frank  M.  Boyce,  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

Some  are  Republicans  and  others  Democrats.  Their 
politics,  character  and  ability  are  not  considered  in  op¬ 
posing  them  as  we  do.  We  have  made  no  personal 
attacks  whatever,  and  shall  not  do  so.  Governor 
Flughes  made  certain  definite  promises  before  election. 
We  believe  that  his  attempt  to  remove  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  was  part  of  his  effort  to  keep  this  prom¬ 
ise.  These  eleven  men  made  it  impossible  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  carry  out  a  plan  which,  we  believe,  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  75  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  State.  In 
the  22  counties  which  these  men  represented,  Governor 
Hughes  received  183,873  votes,  while  the  combined  vote 
of  these  Senators  was  174,366.  If  there  is  any  man 
in  New  York  who  has  really  sized  up  the  evils  of  life 
insurance  that  man  is  Governor  Hughes.  If  any  one  of 
these  Senators-  had  announced  before  election  that  he 
would  oppose  the  Governor  he  would  have  been  beaten 
out  of  sight.  Let  any  one  of  them  go  before  the  people 
this  year  on  the  single  issue  of  his  insurance  vote,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  never  could  get  back  to  Albany. 
His  only  hope  will  be  to  appeal  to  his  party  because 
he  is  the  party  candidate.  Does  The  Grape  Belt  sup¬ 
pose  that  “fair-minded  thinkers”  have  less  respect  for 
those  farmers  in  the  Thirty-fourth  District  because 
they  defeated  J.  W.  Wadsworth  for  Congress?  The 
fact  is  that  no  class  of  people  in  this  country  ever  won 
a  quicker  reputation  for  good  sense  and  moral  cour¬ 
age  than  these  farmers  did.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
farmers  to  rise  above  “class  legislation,”  politics  and 
prejudice  into  that  independence  which  always  com¬ 
mands  respect.  The  farmers  in  these  eleven  districts 
never  had  just  such  a  chance  before,  and  if  they  reject 
it,  it  is  doubtful  if  their  sons  will  see  another  like  it. 
As  for  this  talk  about  the  “legitimate  field”  of  a  farm 
paper,  we  have  heard  that  before.  Most  of  it  comes 
from  politicians  and  office  holders  who  would  like  to 
have  the  farmer  remain  a  crude  producer,  content  to 
keep  on  furnishing  food,  men  and  votes — the  food  at 
such  price  as  the  middlemen  see  fit  to  give  him,  the 
men  to  supply  th'e  blood  and  bone  for  town  and  citv 
and  the  votes  to  keep  politicians  in  office. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC — Statistics  compiled  from  the  official  records 
of  the  Coroner  of  Allegheny  County  and  the  police  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  show  that  since  January  1,  1006,  17  persons 
have  been  killed  and  136  seriously  injured  in  automobile 
accidents.  This  does  not  take  into  account  many  Who 
were  hurt,  but  were  able  to  get  away  without  making  their 
names  public.  In  commenting  upon  these  figures  F.  O. 
Ayres,  fourth  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  said  :  “If  automobilists  continue  on  the 
reckless  course  many  of  them  are  now  pursuing  and  if  the 
number  of  fatalities  continues  as  alarming  as  they  now 
are  the  insurance  companies  will  have  to  insert  clauses  in 
their  policies  covering  the  dangers  to  which  many  persons 
are  now  exposing  themselves.  Automobile  accidents  were 
the  subject  of  special  consideration  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  General  Accident  Insurance  Association  at  Fron- 
tenac,  N.  Y.  At  its  next  meeting  the  association  will  take 
definite  action,  which  will  probably  be  to  increase  the  cost 


of  insurance  for  automobilists.’’  ...  A  cloudburst  that 
broke  over  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  July  24,  inflicted  damage  aggre¬ 
gating  thousands  of  dollars.  One  life  was  lost,  that  of 
Lee  Pretiman,  a  teamster,  who  was  drowned  while  trying 
to  get  his  horse  away  from  a  rush  of  water.  All  traffic 
on  the  trolley  lines  was  suspended,  bridges  on  all  roads 
were  washed  away  and  in  the  city  the  streets  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  district  were  flooded.  ...  A  fire  at  Victoria,  B.  C., 
July  23,  destroyed  five  blocks  and  many  detached  buildings. 
Firemen,  aided  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  and  a  host 
of  volunteers,  fought  desperately,  pulling  down  many  build¬ 
ings  in  the  pa  Hi  of  the  fire.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$250,000.  .  .  .  New  Edinburgh,  the  portion  of  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada,  that  lies  in  the  direction  of  Rideau  Ilall,  was  visited 
July  25  by  the  most  destructive  fire  that  has  occurred  in 
Ottawa  since  the  burning  of  the  Gllmour  Hotel  last  Au¬ 
tumn.  The  fire  was  discovered  in  the  machinery  hall  of 
the  W.  C.  Edwards  lumber  mills.  For  a  time  it  was 
feared  that  all  of  New  Edinburgh  and  the  lower  town  would 
be  destroyed.  The  total  loss  will  be  nearly  half  a  million. 

.  .  .  .  The  United  Verde  smelter  at  Jerome,  Ariz.,  is  closed 
down  on  account  of  the  sinking  of  the  ground  upon  which 
it  is  built.  Reports  say  the  shutdown  is  only  temporary, 
but  considerable  uneasiness  is  felt,  as  the  smelter  is  built 
over  underground  workings  of  a  great  copper  deposit.  Fear 
is  expressed  that  the  plant  may  fall  through.  It  has  been 
sinking  more  or  less  for  the  last  five  years.  .  .  .  Senator 
Pettus  of  Alabama  died  at  Hot  Springs,  N.  C-,  July  27, 
aged  86.  Senator  Pettus  was  born  in  Limestone  County, 
Alabama,  on  July  6,  1821.  He  was  graduated  from  Clinton 
College  in  Tennessee  and  was  admitted  to  the  Alabama  bar 
in  1842,  settling  down  in  Gainesville  to  practice.  /  On  June 
27,  1844,  he  was  married  to  Mary  S.  Chapman.  When  the 
Mexican  war  broke  out  Pettus  was  25  years  old  and  went 
in  as  a  lieutenant,  serving  with  distinction.  In  1849,  with 
a  party  of  31  young  men  of  Gainesville,  he  started  on 
horseback  for  the  California  gold  fields.  He  was  active  in 
raising  the  Twentieth  Alabama  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.,  and 
served  with  it  as  a  major  when  the  civil  war  started.  lie 
came  out  of  the  war  a  Brigadier-General,  but  he  was 
wrecked  financially,  and  like  General  Morgan,  who  lived 
also  at  Selma,  he  had  to  start  in  all  over  to  make  a  living. 
In  the  troublous  times  of  reconstruction  General  Pettus 
performed  notable  services  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 
He  endeavored  to  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
negroes.  One  day  when  the  blacks  rose  in  a  mob  and 
started  to  lynch  a  young  hot-headed  friend  of  his  who  had 
shot  a  negro  after  a  quarrel  Pettus  single  handed  overawed 
the  mob  and  then  restored  its  members  to  reason  and 
quiet.  He  even  took  the  young  man  away  from  the  mob 
and  not  a  negro  endeavored  to  stop  him.  He  held  no 
political  office  of  any  sort  except  a  solicitorship  and  a 
judgeship  until  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

.  .  .  Wm.  D.  Haywood,  on  trial  at  Boise,  Idaho,  for  the 
murder  of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg  of  Idaho,  was  acquitted 
July  28.  The  trial  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Frank 
Steunenberg  assassinated  December  30,  1905.  Harry  Or¬ 
chard  arrested  January  1,  1906.  Moyer,  Haywood  and  Pet- 
tibonc  arrested  February  1.7,  1906.  Trial  begun  May  9, 
1907.  Jury  completed  June  3,  1907.  Number  of  veniremen 
summoned  248.  Number  of  witnesses  for  prosecution,  89. 
Number  of  witnesses  for  defense  (including  depositions), 
97.  Verdict  of  “Not  guilty”  returned  July  28,  1907.  Cost 
of  trial  to  State  of  Idaho,  $95,000.  Cost  of  trial  to  Canyon 
County,  $25,000.  .  .  .  Coney  Island  was  fire  swept  for  the 
third  time  in  eight,  years  at  dawn  July  28.  George  C. 
Tilyou’s  Steeplechase  Park  was  laid  in  ruins,  causing  a  loss 
of  $1,000,000,  on  which  there  was  not  a  penny  of  insur¬ 
ance.  It  will  not  be  rebuilt.  Twenty-seven  buildings  along 
the  east  side  of  the  old  Bowery,  between  Steeplechase  Park 
and  Henderson’s  Walk,  were  licked  up  like  houses  of  paper, 
adding  an  approximate  $250,000  to  the  loss  sustained  by 
Mr.  Tilyou.  The  fire  is  believed  to  have  started  from  a 
lighted  cigarette.  .  .  .  The  hot  wave  that,  prevailed  over 
Texas  for  more  than  a  week  began  moderating  July  29. 
The  mercury  at  Dallas  registered  102  in  the  shade.  July 
28  it  stood  at  104  at  Gainesville.  A  report  from  McGregor, 
100  miles  southwest  of  Dallas,  says  that  for  more  than  an 
hour  July  28  the  mercury  registered  179  in  the  sun  and 
117  in  the  shade.  The  report  said  that  more  than  20 
persons  were  overcome  and  that  nearly  a  hundred  head  of 
live  stock  died  from  the  heat.  .  .  .  Fire  started  in  an  upper 
room  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Long  Beach  Hotel 
at  Long  Beach,  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  at  5 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  July  29.  In  an  hour  and  five  min¬ 
utes  the  flames  swept  the  entire  length  of  the  four-story 
wooden  structure,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  burning  it 
down  to  the  black,  charred  stumps  of  the  foundation  piling, 
and  also  consuming  a  large  frame  cottage,  the  church,  the 
big  four-story  house  occupied  by  the  servants  and  several 
other  smaller  buildings.  The  1,100  guests  of  the  hotel 
were  asleep  when  the  fire  broke  out.  They  escaped  in  every 
variety  of  costume,  from  nightgowns  and  pajamas  to  auto¬ 
mobile  coats  and  rubber  boots.  Nine  persons  were  injured. 
Two  of  them,  guests  at  the  hotel,  were  hurt  by  jumping 
and  by  flames.  Seven  servants  were  bruised  and  suffered 
broken  legs  and  arms  in  the  course  of  the  exciting  hour 
that  followed  the  giving  of  the  alarm.  None  of  the  injured 
will  die.  The  loss  is  believed  to  reach  $1,000,000.  .  .  . 
Fire  in  a  tenement  house  on  Chrystie  street,  New  York, 
July  29,  caused  the  death  of  19  persons.  .  .  .  The  steam¬ 
boat  Frontenac  was  burned  and  beached  opposite  Farley’s 
Point  on  Lake  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  July  27,  and  eight  lives  were 
lost.  The  victims  were  all  women  and  children  passen¬ 
gers,  and  all  wore  drowned.  Several  other  passengers  were 
severely  burned  before  the  boat  could  be  beached.  The 
bodies  of  the  drowned  women  and  children  have  been  re¬ 
covered  and  the  injured  were  cared  for  at  the  homes  of 
persons  near  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  ...  A  serious  break  in 
the  Erie  Canal  July  30  at  Syracuse,  where  the  canal  passes 
over  Onondaga  Creek  resulted  in  a  loss  of  more  than 
$100,000.  Stone  arches  that  held  the  canal  bed  gave  way, 
letting  the  water  of  the  canal  into  the  creek  with  a  rush. 
Five  canal  boats  fell  through  and  were  smashed  up.  The 
force  of  the  water  undermined  the  building  of  the  Standard 
Milling  Company  and  the  rear  wall  fell  into  the  water  on 
top  of  the  canal  boats.  No  persons  were  hurt.  .  .  .  July 
30,  after  10  hours  of  debate,  the  lower  house  of  the  Georgia 
General  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  1 39  to  39,  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  the  State  after  January  1.  1908.  The  bill  is 
drastic  in  its  provisions  and  after  the  Senate  concurs  in  a 
few  amendments  made  by  the  lower  house  it  will  go  to 


Governor  Hoke  Smith  for  his  signature.  Governor  Smith 
has  announced  that  he  will  sign  the  bill,  although  prohi¬ 
bition  means  the  closing  of  the  bar  of  the  Piedmont  Hotel, 
from  which  the  Governor  receives  a  handsome  income. 

STATE  FAIR  EXCURSION  TICKETS — In  response  to  a 
request  of  the  State  Fair  Commission,  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  in  the  Second  District,  announced  July  26  that 
it  has  ruled  that  railroad  companies  may  sell  round-trip 
excursion  tickets  to  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Syracuse 
which  shall  have  appendant  thereto  a  coupon  covering  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  fair,  providing  that  the  price  charged  for 
the  admission  coupon  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  round-trip 
fare  charged  to  the  State  Fair  Grounds.  The  carrier  may 
at  its  option  sell  fair  admission  tickets  separately  or  by 
coupon  attached  to  the  round-trip  ^excursion  ticket;  but  the 
passenger  must  not  be  compelled  to  purchase  admission  to 
the  fair  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  round-trip  excur¬ 
sion  rate  to  the  Fair  Grounds.  “This  ruling,”  says  the 
commission,  “has  been  made  for  the  comfort,  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  public  who  attend  the  State  Fair  and  to 
prevent  crushing  and  crowding  about  ticket  stands  at  the 
fair  should  they  be  compelled  to  purchase  tickets  at  the 
grounds  before  entering.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN — Governor  Hughes  has  appointed 
Prof.  \V.  G.  Johnson  of  the  American  Agriculturist  trustee 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station  in  place  of  M.  II.  Olin, 
deceased. 

The  construction  of  the  building  of  the  new  Agricultural 
School  at  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  has  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  work  will  be  pushed  with  the  utmost  speed. 
The  building  is  to  be  large  and  commodious,  finely  equipped 
with  class  rooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  rooms  for  carpen¬ 
try,  blacksmithing,  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
All  branches  of  agricultural  knowledge  will  be  taught  by 
competent  instructors.  While  a  year  will  be  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  building,  the  school  will  be  opened 
on  September  18  of  the  present  year.  Apartments  in  other 
buildings  of  the  University  will  be  used  temporarily.  Tui¬ 
tion  will  be  free.  The  regular  course  will  take  two  years, 
but  partial  courses,  taking  less  time,  will  be  provided.  Pros¬ 
pective  students  and  others  desiring  information  can  obtain 
it  by  writing  to  the  Agricultural  School,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  APPLE  BARRELS . 

We  usually  buy  our  barrel  stock  in  the  flat,  having  it  made 
up  as  the  picking  season  approaches  according  to  require¬ 
ments.  We  purchased  a  carload  in  January.  1906,  and  have 
plenty  on  hand  for  this  season.  The  cost  will  be  from  25  to 
28  cents  made  up.  We  think  the  usual  plan  in  this  State 
is  to  wait  until  near  packing  season,  and  then  buy  barrels 
made  up  at  the  prevailing  price.  Not  being  personally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  price  of  cooperage  this  season  we  have  not 
made  inquiries.  It  is  rumored,  however,  that  the  price  will 
be  high  ;  some  think  that  cooperage  stock  will  run  as  high 
as  40  and  50  cents  per  barrel  made  up. 

Indiana.  bubton  fkcit  co. 

I  had  not  had  any  information  in  regard  to  apple  barrels 
until  I  made  it  my  business  to  look  up  the  manufacturers  in 
this  part  of  the  county,  and  was  very  much  surprised  to 
find  that  the  price  is  38  cents.  Last  year  we  bought  for 
30  cents,  that  is.  those  who  bought  early  in  the  season,  and 
later  they  sold  for  33  cents.  By  buying  early  one  can  gen¬ 
erally  save  about  three  cents  per  barrel,  and  generally  get 
better  ones  than  one  does  later  in  the  season.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  condition  to  warrant  the  price  some  men 
are  asking  at  the  present  time,  and  do  not  know  of  anyone 
paying  it.  I  understand  barrels  can  be  bought  in  western 
New  York  for  32  cents  at  the  present  time,  and  just  why  our 
people  should  ask  so  much  more  I  do  not  understand,  unless 
they  think  they  have  a  corner  on  barrels  and  can  force  the 
price,  but  I  think  they  will  fail  in  the  end.  l.  l.  w. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TEXAS  NOTES. — I  read  your  articles  on  Alfalfa  growing, 
and  have  a  piece  of  nice  ground,  deep  sandy  soil  with  a 
sandy  clay  subsoil.  I  am  manuring  heavily  with  manure 
from  mules  fed  on  Alfalfa,  and  am  also  going  to  put  on  in 
different  plots  wood  ashes  and  lime  and  soil  shipped  to  me 
from  an  Alfalfa  field  80  miles  west.  I  have  tried  It  be¬ 
fore,  but  made  a  failure.  This  is  a  cotton  country  and  if 
we  could  grow  Alfalfa  it  would  make  the  country  rich.  Our 
crops  are  six  weeks  late  and  the  boll-weevil  is  here;  the 
chance  for  cotton  is  very  bad.  I  make  oat,  Crab  grass  and 
Sorghum  hay,  (he  latter  yielding  last  year  three  tons  at 
one  cutting.  Crab  grass  made  one  ton  after  oats;  the  oat 
heads  are  very  light.  I  cut  mine  in  the  milk,  and  made 
good  hay.  j.  o’b. 

Gladewater,  Texas. 


THE  HAY  CROP. 

Hay  is  two-thirds  of  a  crop  in  this  section.  o.  m. 

Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 

There  will  be  very  little  prairie  hay  cut  in  this  (central) 
portion  of  Iowa  this  year,  and  any  that  Is  offered  for  sale 
will  be  taken  by  feed  stables  in  local  markets  at  $6  to  $8 
per  ton.  Considerable  prairie  hay  is  annually  cut  in  the 
northwest  portion  of  this  State,  and  baled  for  shipment. 
During  the  past  year  or  two  it  has  been  shipped  in  car  lots 
to  Kansas  City  and  thence  to  Georgia  and  other  Southern 
States.  Demand  is  always  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The 
crop  of  Timothy  hay  will  be  light  in  the  Central  West  owing 
to  the  very  dry  weather  during  April  and  May.  Farm 
crops  generally  will  be  light.  Corn  is  now  making  a  fine 
growth  ;  but  there  Is  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  “stand." 
due  to  the  dry,  cold  weather  in  May.  The  latest  crop  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  the  corn  crop  of  Iowa  will  fall  eighty 
million  bushels  short  of  last  year,  or  that  the  yield  will  bo 
about  75  per  cent,  of  a  normal  crop.  m.  j.  q, 

Iowa. 

Haying  Is  now  (July  29),  at  flood  tide,  and  the  bulk  of 
it  will  be  secured  this  week  if  the  weather  holds  as  fine  as 
it  now  promises.  We  have  had  abundance  of  rain  and  hot 
weather  for  a  month,  and  would  be  glad  if  it  would  give 
us  two  or  three  weeks  of  drought.  The  hay  crop  is  heavier 
than  last  year.  The  corn  has  done  wonderfully  well  the 
past  three  weeks,  but  is  quite  weedy,  and  most  fields  are 
rather  a  poor  stand  on  account  of  worms  and  other  enemies 
that  seemed  more  plentiful  than  usual  this  Spring.  Potato 
crop  is  good,  though  most  raisers  had  to  put  up  a  hard 
fight  with  the  old  Colorado  beetle.  The  young  bugs  seem 
to  have  become  immune  to  Paris-green,  as  I  could  see  very 
little  effect  in  its  use.  Berries  are  plentiful,  but  other 
fruit  nearly  a  total  failure.  w.  s.  s. 

Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Ill. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  GREEN  INN. 

I  sicken  of  men's  company — 

The  crowded  tavern’s  din. 

Where  all  day  long  with  oath  and  song 
Sit  they  who  entrance  win  ; 

So  come  I  out  from  noise  and  rout 
To  rest  in  God's  Green  Inn. 

Here  none  may  mock  an  empty  purse 
Or  ragged  coat  and  poor, 

But  Silence  waits  within  the  gates, 

And  Peace  beside  the  door ; 

The  weary  guest  is  welcomest, 

The  richest  pays  no  score. 

The  roof  is  high  and  arched  and  blue, 

The  floor  is  spread  with  pine ; 

On  my  four  walls  the  sunlight  falls 
In  golden  flecks  and  fine. 

And  swift  and  fleet,  on  noiseless  feet 
The  Four  Winds  bring  me  wine. 

Upon  my  board  they  set  their  store — 
Great  drinks  mixt  cunningly, 

Wherein  the  scent  of  furze  is  blent 
With  odor  of  the  sea, 

As  from  a  cup  I  drink  it  up 
To  thrill  the  veins  of  me. 

It’s  I  will  sit  in  God's  Green  Inn 
Un vexed  by  man  or  ghost; 

Yet  ever  fed  and  comforted. 

Companioned  by  mine  host, 

And  watched  at  night  by  that  white  light 
High-swung  from  coast  to  coast. 

Oh,  you  who  in  the  House  of  Strife 
Quarrel  and  game  and  sin, 

Come  out  and  see  what  cheer  may  be 
For  starveling  souls  and  thin, 

Who  come  at  last  from  drought  and  fast 
To  sit  in  God's  Green  Inn  ! 

— Theodosia  Garrison  in  Scribner’s  Magazine. 
* 

If  cucumber  salad  is  found  indigestible, 
try  cooking  this  vegetable.  Peel  the  cu¬ 
cumbers,  cut  into  quarters  lengthwise,  and 
boil  or  steam  slowly,  so  they  do  not 
mash ;  drain,  and  serve  with  cream  sauce. 
* 

When  nickel-plated  articles  become 
dull  and  rusty  looking,  cover  first  with 
mutton  tallow,  which  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  for  several  days.  Remove 
this,  rub  with  powdered  rotten  stone, 
wash  this  off  with  ammonia  and  warm 
water,  and  lastly  polish  with  dry  whiting. 
* 

A  hot-weather  luxury  is  iced  tea  com¬ 
bined  with  sherbet.  Prepare  the  tea, 
sweeten  it  and  let  it  cool.  Freeze  lemon 
sherbet  to  a  mush,  pour  the  tea  over  it, 
and  serve.  Whenever  we  have  a  portion 
of  fruit  sherbet  left  after  serving,  we 
combine  it  wTith  lemonade,  and  find  it 
makes  a  delicious  drink. 

* 

Here  is  our  cornbread  recipe,  which  is 
light,  delicious,  and  not  too  crumbly:  One 
cup  white  flour,  one-half  cup  yellow  corn- 
meal,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients  to¬ 
gether,  and  mix  with  one  beaten  egg  and 
enough  sweet  milk  to  make  a  thin  batter. 
Stir  in  at  the  last  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  melted.  Pour  into  a 
well-greased  flat  pan,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  who  asks  anxiously  for  an  old- 
fashioned  school,  gives  the  following  an¬ 
ecdote  to  show  how  very  thoroughly 
geography  is  taught  in  an  up-to-date  city 
school.  The  small  girl  came  home,  and 
on  being  asked  what  she  had  learned  to¬ 
day  in  the  science  just  cited  answered: 
“Learned  all  about  Georgia.  Georgia’s 
bounded  north  by  North  'Carolina,  east 
by  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by  itself;  wesW 
oh,  west,  it  isn’t  bounded.  Capitol  is 
Mitchellville ;  products,  cotton,  gold,  sil¬ 
ver  and  diamonds.  And  the  wild  animals’ 
are  .rabbits  and  remuses.” 

* 

During  an  exceptionally  warm  day  in 
July,  a  New  York  woman  drank  ice  water 
while  she  canned  berries ;  then  she  had 
ham  an^  cabbage,  with  sliced  cucumbers 


and  more  ice  water  for  supper,  and  later 
had  ice  cream  soda  and  candy.  The  next 
morning  she  was  taken  to  Bellevue  Hospi¬ 
tal,  and  later  in  the  day  she  died  of 
ptomaine  poisoning,  so-called.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  all  the  foods  mentioned  were 
entirely  wholesome  in  themselves,  but 
apart  from  the  injudicious  mixture  it  is 
likely  that  the  victim  had  been  overheated 
all  day,  while  chilling  the  digestive  organs 
with  ice  water.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  a  freshly 
gathered  country  cucumber,  and  the  half- 
wilted  product  of  the  city  grocer.  In  any 
case  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  person 
over-heated  or  over-fatigued  must  avoid 
foods  known  to  be ’difficult  of  digestion, 
or  the  chill  of  icy  water.  Many  troubles 
of  the  digestive  tract,  for  which  we  blame 
the  hot  weather,  are  really  the  result  of 
incautious  diet.  The  children  especially 
need  care  in  this  particular,  for  in  their 
case  the  constitution  is  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  check  thus  sustained. 

* 

An  amendment  in  the  postal  regula¬ 
tions  which  permits  writing  on  the  face 
of  a  postal  card  went  into  effect  August 
1.  Some  months  ago  that  privilege  was 
given  to  users  of  post  cards  '(private 
mailing  cards,  such  as  the  illustrated 
ones)  so  that  we  could  write  on  both 
sides,  like  our  foreign  correspondents. 
We  may  write  on  the  face  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  postal  card,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
cover  more  than  one-third  of  the  space 
from  the  left  side  of  the  card,  which  is 
divided  by  a  vertical  line  from  the  ad¬ 
dress,  which  is  placed  in  the  portion  re¬ 
served  at  the  right.  A  very  thin  sheet  of 
paper  may  be  attached  if  it  entirely  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  card,  and  such  a  paster  may 
bear  both  writing  and  printing.  This  new 
ruling  adds  materially  to  public  conveni¬ 
ence.  When  buying  illustrated  post  cards 
it  should  be  remembered  that  those  bear¬ 
ing  particles  of  glass,  metal,  mica,  sand, 
tinsel,  or  other  similar  substances  are  un¬ 
mailable  except  when  enclosed  in  en¬ 
velopes  and  sent  at  letter  rates,  or  when 
treated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  objec¬ 
tionable  matter  will  not  rub  off.  These 
substances  are  a  danger,  as  well  as  a 
nuisance,  to  the  clerks  who  handle  them, 
causing  sore  hands,  and  sometimes  other 
injuries,  hence  the  order. 

Three  Kitchen  Conveniences. 

In  my  kitchen  are  three  simply  con¬ 
structed  homemade  conveniences  which 
have  saved  me  much  work  and  annoy¬ 
ance.  The  first  of  these  is  an  odor-hood 
for  the  cook  stove.  Our  stove  is  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  not  originally  provided 
with  a  hood,  so  my  husband  made  one 
that  cost  less  than  a  dollar  and  meets 
every  requirement.  A  piece  of  tin  large 
enough  to  cover  the  stove  was  procured, 
the  corners  cut  to  about  one-half  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  center,  lapped  slightly,  and 
soldered,  to  give  the  hood  an  arched 
shape.  In  the  center  a  hole  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  was  cut  and  a  pipe 
containing  an  elbow  attached.  When  in  use 
this  pipe  is  slipped  over  a  short  length 
inserted  in  the  stovepipe  at  a  convenient 
height,  and  the  smoke  and  steam  from  the 
cooking  are  carried  by  the  draught  up 
the  chimney. 

A  great  help  to  the  woman  who  is  not 
strong,  is  an  arrangement  with  which  to 
fill  the  water  tanks  and  wash  tubs,  with¬ 
out  lifting  the  water.  Ours  is  made  by 
removing  the  bottom  from  a  small  tin  pail 
and  soldering  on  a  funnel-shaped  piece  of 
tin  to  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  rubber 
hose.  The  pail  is  hung  on  a  hook  riveted 
to  the  pump,  and  the  water  conveyed 
easier  and  quicker  than  of  old. 

A  pump  with  which  to  empty  my  wash 
tubs  has  also  proved  a  great  help.  It  is 
rudely  made  of  a  cylinder  of  stout  tin, 
valves  of  leather,  and  a  hose  to  reach  to 


the  drain.  It  is  constructed  on  the  plan 
of  a  force  pump,  and  with  it  my  work  on 
washing  day  is  materially  lightened. 

ALICE  M.  ASHTON. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Tjie  nightgown  shown  is  a  popular 
style  for  Summer  wear.  The  gown  is 
made  with  the  front  and  back.  The  neck 
edge  is  finished  with  beading  which  is 
threaded  with  ribbon  and  which  serves  to 
regulate  the  size  and  the  sleeves  are  in 


32  to  42  bust. 


one  piece  each,  gathered  at  their  upper 
edges.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  5J4  yards  36  inches 
wide  with  2  yards  of  wide  and  2  yards 
of  narrow  embroidery,  2)4  yards  of  bead¬ 
ing.  The  pattern  5711  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust 
measure ;  price  10  cents. 

The  paneled  skirt  with  double  box- 
plaits  is  a  popular  model  with  a  very 
graceful  effect.  The  skirt  is  made  with 
plain,  narrow  panels  which  are  joined  to 
the  box  plaited  portions  and  the  plaits  are 
stitched  flat  well  below  the  hips  while 


6706  Double  Box  Plaited  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


they  are  only  pressed  into  position  below 
the  stitchings.  A  choice  is  allowed  of 
round  or  walking  length.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  13 yards  27,  10)4  yards  32  or  8l/2 
yards  44  inches  wide  if  there  is  figure  or 
nap;  12  yards  27,  0j4  yards  32  or  6)4 
yards  44  inches  wide  if  there  is  not,  with 
4 y2  yards  of  braid.  The  pattern  5706  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch 
waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Lettuce — Oftentimes  lettuce  brought  in 
from  the  garden  wilts  badly  and  putting 
it  in  cold  water  seems  only  to  make  it 
worse.  If  it  can  be  washed  and  picked 
over  and  then  put  in  a  colander  on  a  cold 
cellar  bottom  for  a  few  hours  before  it  is 
eaten  it  will  be  nice  and  crisp.  s.  b.  r.  , 


Thinning  Out  the  Flock. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  thin  the  flock 
of  chickens,  for  as  soon  as  the  tender 
young  ones  come  on  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  tempt  country  people  with  “old  hen.” 
You  can  always  find  fat,  lazy  liens  who 
are  poor  layers  and  poorer  mothers,  so 
the  meat  supply  can  be  lengthened  out 
materially  if  savory  stews  and  roasts  are 
prepared.  Many  hesitate  to  roast  fowls 
of  uncertain  age,  but  it  can  be  done  by 
giving  them  a  thorough  steaming  first. 
Boiled  or  stewed  chicken  gets  monoton¬ 
ous,  and  it  is  well  to  have  variety.  Long 
steady  boiling  or  roasting  is  better  than 
to  try  to  hurry  the  chicken.  A  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sharp  vinegar  in  the  water  chicken 
is  stewed  in  helps  to  make  it  tender,  but 
it  is  always  best  to  trust  more  to  long 
cooking  than  anything  else.  If  the 
chicken  should  not  be  fat  and  plump  add 
a  lump  of  fresh  butter  and  use  rich  milk 
for  gravy. 

A  change  from  the  ordinary  pot  pie 
with  its  dumplings,  potatoes  and  gravy  is 
to  keep  the  fowl  well  covered  with  broth, 
and  half  an  hour  before  dinner  is  to  be 
served  add  noodles  enough  to  make  a 
thick  soup.  The  noodles  should  be  made 
the  day  before  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and 
the  noodles  and  broth  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  after  becoming  thoroughly 
cooked. 

Among  the  newer  dishes  is  “chicken 
wiggle,”  which  is  simply  warmed  chicken 
with  peas.  Cut  the  cold  chicken  into 
small  pieces  and  warm  with  butter,  pepper, 
salt  and  a  little  cream.  Add  the  peas, 
which  have  been  cooked  in  salted  water ; 
stir  till  all  is  heated  through  and  serve. 
For  a  moderately  lean  fowl  add  a  small 
cupful  nut  meats  to  the  stuffing,  and  this 
will  make  it  richer.  In  making  chicken 
pie  from  old  hens  have  plenty  of  gravy 
and  boil  the  meat  till  thoroughly  tender. 

Pressed  chicken  is  delicious  for  supper 
or  picnics  and  even  an  amateur  cook  need 
not  be  afraid  to  attempt  it.  Boil  the  meat 
till  tender,  saving  the  clear  broth.  Dis¬ 
card  bones,  skin  and  gristle  before  chop¬ 
ping  the  meat  fine.  For  this  the  old- 
fashioned  chopping  bowl  is  better  than 
the  grinder,  or  the  meat  may  be  cut  into 
small  bits  by  hand.  It  should  have  been 
highly  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  when 
cooked,  and  if  liked  a  little  celery  salt 
may  be  added.  Pour  over  it  the  broth 
and  set  away  in  a  small  crock  or  mold 
to  harden  thoroughly,  and  slice  it  cold  for 
supper.  A  little  experience  will  teach  you 
the  amount  of  broth  to  have,  and  it 
should  be  just  enough  thoroughly  to 
moisten  the  chopped  meat.  Veal  may  also 
be  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Another  thing  old  chickens  are  particu¬ 
larly  fitted  for  is  salad,  and  this  is  alike 
good  for  picnics  and  at  home.  The  chief 
objection  to  salad  as  a  picnic  dish  is  that 
it  is  hard  to  serve,  but  this  may  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  taking  along  a  number  of  crisp 
lettuce  leaves  on  which  to  place  a  small 
portion;  then  there  is  no  dishwashing  on 
account  of  the  salad.  For  this  use  an 
equal  quantity  of  chopped  celery  and 
chicken  and  cover  with  any  salad  dressing 
you  may  prefer.  If  you  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  make  mayonnaise  you  can  buy 
a  bottle  of  prepared  dressing  from  your 
grocer,  which  will  last  a  long  time. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 

«  - 

Corn  Chowder — This  recipe  has  been 
given  before,  but  it  will  bear  repetition. 
One  can  of  corn  (or  one  quart  of  fresh 
corn  pulp),  one  qffart  of  sliced  potatoes, 
one-fourth  pound  of  fat  salt  pork,  one- 
half  tablespoon  of  salt  (or  more),  one 
cup  each  of  cream  and  milk,  one  sliced 
onion,  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  six 
crackers,  four  dashes  of  pepper.  Cook 
the  sliced  onion  in  the  fat  from  the  pork, 
add  two  cups  of  water  and  let  simmer 
while  the  potatoes  are  parboiling,  drain 
the  potatoes  and  strain  over  them  the 
fat  from  the  onions ;  add  the  corn  and 
simmer  until  the  potatoes  are  tender,  then 
acid  the  scalded  cream,  the  butter  aud 
the  seasonings;  put  the  split  crackers 
(soaked  in  cold  milk)  in  the  tureen  and 
pour  over  the  chowder. 
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Banana  Dainties. 

Like  the  poor,  the  banana  we  have  al¬ 
ways  with  us.  Other  fruits  may  charm 
us  for  a  while,  but  their  joys  are  fleeting, 
and  only  the  banana  remains  faithful 
throughout  the  year.  We  who  have 
learned  its  many  virtues  during  the  less 
favored  seasons  will  scarcely  desert  it 
when  the  fickle  fruits  of  Summer  smile 
upon  us,  especially  when  we  know  that 
among  them  all  there  is  none  more  bene¬ 
ficial,  combining  much  needed  nourish¬ 
ment  with  those  refreshing  qualities  that 
tempt  the  appetite  at  the  very  time  when 
the  heat  has  well-nigh  deprived  us  of  it. 
Other  fruits  may  tempt  where  they  can 
not  satisfy;  not  so  the  banana,  which 
does  both  effectively.  Therefore,  all  hon¬ 
or  to  the  succulent  banana!  For  those 
who  may  wish  a  more  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  dainty  food  I  give  below 
a  number  of  delightful  banana  dishes, 
many  of  them  new,  but  all  of  them  tried 
and  proven  good. 

Banana  Fritters — Remove  the  skins 
from  five  bananas  and  cut  in  halves 
lengthwise,  then  across.  Lay  in  a  shal¬ 
low  dish  and  sprinkle  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Let  stand 
an  hour  or  so.  In  the  meantime  sift  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  salt  with  one  and 
one-quarter  cup  of  flour.  Add  gradually 
one  cup  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  melted 
butter  and  two  eggs  beaten  separately. 
Drain  the  bananas,  dip  in  the  batter  and 
fry  in  hot  lard. 

Stuffed  Bananas— Remove  one  section 
from  the  skin  of  several  bananas  and 
scoop  out  the  pulp;  mash  fine.  To  the 
pulp  of  four  bananas  add  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  powdered  sugar,  one  cup  whipped 
cream  and  one-half  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  Mix  all  together  and  fill  the 
banana  skins,  then  replace  the  sections 
that  were  pulled  back.  Pack  the  bananas 
in  a  pail,  surround  by  ice  and  salt  and 
let  stand  for  two  hours.  Serve  tied 
around  the  center  with  baby  ribbon. 

Baked  Bananas— Strip  the  skin  from 
one  side  of  the  bananas  and  arrange  them 
in  a  baking  pan.  Loosen  the  skin  and 
sprinkle  over  each  banana  a  teaspoonful 
of  sugar  and  bake  20  minutes.  Serve  with 
orange  sauce  made  from  the  juice  of  three 
large  oranges,  one-quarter  cupful  of  sugar 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  cornstarch,  mixed 
and  cooked  to  a  thin  custard. 

Banana  Jelly  Cake — One  of  the  dainti¬ 
est  of  layer  cake  fillings  is  made  with  the 
pulp  of  two  bananas  which  are  mashed 
fine  and  smooth.  To  this  add  one  egg 
white  and  beat  until  the  mass  is  white 
and  foamy.  Have  ready  one  and  a  half 
cupful  of  white  sugar  with  a  gill  of 
water  boiled  until  it  forms  a  ball  in 
water.  Pour  this  over  the  egg  and  ba¬ 
nana  fluff  and  beat  briskly.  Into  this  stir 
one  tablespoonful  of  granulated  gelatine, 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  warm  water,  beating  all  the 
time.  When  cool  and  beginning  to  thicken 
put  between  layers  of  cake  made  after  any 
good  recipe. 

Banana  Sherbet— Make  a  syrup  with 
one  pint  of  sugar  and  one  quart  of  water ; 
let  it  boil  five  minutes  and  set  away  to 
cool.  Add  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  the 
juice  and  pulp  of  two  oranges  and  one 
dozen  ripe  bananas,  peeled  and  mashed 
smooth.  Freeze  until  it  begins  to  thicken, 
then  add  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs. 
This  is  delightful  to  the  palate,  besides 
being  more  than  usually  nutritious. 

Banana  Ice  Cream — To  one  quart  of  ice 
cream  mixture  made  after  any  reliable 
recipe,  add  six  ripe  bananas,  mashed 
smooth  and  the  cores  removed.  Prepare 
the  bananas  first  and  squeeze  over  them 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  also  a,  bit  of  salt. 
Add  to  cream  just  before  it  begins  to  set. 

Banana  Snow — Another  dainty  Sum¬ 
mer  dessert,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
not  necessitating  a  freezer,  is  called  ba¬ 
nana  snow.  To  make  it  take  two  large 
bananas  that  have  lain  on  ice,  peel  them 


and  mash  fine  with  a  potato  masher,  us:ng 
a  large,  deep  bowl  for  the  purpose.  Over 
the  banana  pulo  squeeze  the  juice  of  one 
lemon.  Now  break  on  this  the  white  of 
one  egg  and  begin  to  beat  with  a  wire 
|egg  whip,  or  if  unavailable  a  fork  will  do. 
i  When  beginning  to  look  white  and  fluffy 
add  gradually  a  half  cup  of  powdered 
sugar  and  continue  beating  for  at  least 
half  an  hour.  Pile  the  snow  roughly  in 
a  dish  and  when  ready  to  serve  pour  over 
it  a  thin  custard  (ice  cold)  made  of  the 
egg  yolk,  milk  and  sugar  and  flavored 
with  bitter  almonds. 

Banana  Cream  Pie — Beat  three  eggs 
separately  until  light  and  fluffy,  add  one 
cup  of  sugar  and  the  pulp  of  two  large 
bananas,  mashed  and  put  through  a  colan¬ 
der.  Dilute  with  one  pint  of  rich  milk 
and  bake  in  a  single  crust  with  meringue. 

Banana  Pudding — Cut  sponge  cake  or 
angel  food  in  thin  slices  and  arrange  in 
a  glass  dish,  alternating  with  layers  of 
sliced  bananas,  over  which  squeeze  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice.  Make  a  soft  cus¬ 
tard,  flavor  as  desired  and  when  cold 
pour  over  the  fruit  and  cake.  Cover  the 
top  with  whipped  cream. 

Strawberry  Bananas — Mash  to  a 
smooth  pulp  six  large  ripe  bananas. 
Measure  the  pulp  and  add  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fresh  strawberries,  together  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  orange  juice.  Beat  all 
smoothly  together,  but  do  not  get  it  too 
liquid.  Fill  the  banana  skins,  which  have 
been  opened  carefully,  with  this  mixture 
and  stand  on  ice.  Serve  as  whole  ba¬ 
nanas,  tied  with  narrow  ribbons  of  a  color 
to  match  the  table  decorations. 

Banana  Crisps — Peel  without  breaking 
as  many  bananas  as  there  are  peopl;  to 
serve.  Sprinkle  with  lemon  juice  and 
sugar  and  let  stand.  Make  a  rich  puff 
paste  as  for  pies  and  roll  out  very  thin. 
Cut  from  it  pieces  a  little  longer  than  the 
banana  and  wide  enough  to  wrap  around 
it.  Sprinkle  with  sugar,  lay  the  bananas 
on  and  fold  crust  over  to  meet,  pinching 
the  edges  to  hold  contents.  Twist  crust 
together  at  ends,  roll  in  coarse  sugar  and 
bake  slowly  until  the  fruit  is  done.  Serve 
with  lemon  sauce. 

MAUDE  E.  SMITH  IIYMERS. 

More  About  Women’s  Clothes.] 

In  giving  this  list  of  clothing  for  a 
working  woman,  such  as  the  ordinary 
woman  requires  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
I  take  everything  at  the  usual  price  here, 
as  follows : 


6  pairs  stockings . $1.75 

1  pair  boots  .  3.00 

1  pair  Oxfords  .  2.00 

2  pairs  rubbers  .  1.25 

2  Winter  union  suits . 2.00 

2  Summer  undervests  . 35 

Muslin  underwear  .  1.25 

2  corsets  .  2.00 

Corset  covers  .  1.00 

Underskirts  .  3.50 

1  white  skirt  .  1.25 

3  house  dresses  .  3.00 

2  hats  .  6.00 

Gloves,  collars,  belts  and  handkerchiefs  4.50 

3  shirt  waists  .  3.00 

Material  for  one  Summer  and  one  Win¬ 
ter  dress  .  8.50 

Night  dresses  .  5.00 

1  Spring  and  1  Winter  coat . 13.00 

Aprons  .  2.00 


$64.35 

Were  this  to  be  purchased  all  at  one 
time,  it  could  be  bought  here  for  about 
$60,  but  at  the  above  schedule,  fully  one- 
third  of  the  cost  could  be  saved  every 
second  year  on  the  clothing  that  would 
be  serviceable  the  second  year,  so  that  the 
actual  average  cost  would  be  about  $54 
per  year  of  comfortable  and  serviceable 
apparel.  mrs.  lala  b.  allen. 

Being  much  interested  in  the  former  ar¬ 
ticles  on  this  subject,  I  offer  unasked  the 
following  account,  it  being  the  actual  ex¬ 
pense  for  my  own  clothes  for  1906.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  woman  of  average 
judgment  and  abaility  for  dressmaking 
could  not  dress  well,  even  with  compar¬ 
ative  elegance,  certainly  with  comfort,  on 
$65  per  year.  Knowing  she  would  have 
that  sum  to  depend  upon  each  year  would 
enable  her  to  purchase  to  much  better 
advantage  than  she  could  if  she  did  not 
know  how  much  she  could  use.  My  best 
dress  is  a  silk  of  fairly  good  quality,  of 
which  material  enough  was  bought  to  en¬ 
able  several  makings  over  and  still  be  pre¬ 
sentable.  I  also  have  a  black  cashmere 
of  good  quality,  a  blue  mixed  suit,  waist 
and  skirt,  a  grey  walking  suit,  and  white 


dress,  besides  my  house  dresses.  My 
Winter  coat  is  a  heavy  fur  over¬ 
coat  suitable  for  the  climate  (Central 
New  York),  but  having  this  saves  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  Winter  cloth  coat.  My  ex¬ 
penses  this  year  will  be  larger,  as  I  need 
best  shoes  and  gloves  and  Summer  wrap, 
but  will  still  fall  below  the  $65,  and  I 
never  am  called  shabby  or  behind  the 
times  in  dress,  neither  am  I  ashamed  of 
my  apparel. 


2  suits  Winter  underwear . 

2  Summer  vests  . 

2  pairs  Winter  hose . 

Material  for  three  house  waists 
Material  for  one  house  skirt... 
1  Winter  shirt  waist  . 

1  Summer  shirt  waist  . 

2  collars  . 

1  belt  . 

1  yard  ribbon  . 

1  apron  . 

Material  for  white  dress . 

Heavy  walking  skirt  . 

Remaking  silk  dress  . 

Summer  hat  . 

Winter  hat  . 

Rubbers  . ' . 

Low  shoes  . 

2  pairs  working  shoes . 

1  pair  golf  gloves  . 

1  set  combs  for  hair . 

1  girdle  corset  . . 

2  pairs  dress  shields  . 

Dress  patterns  . 


$2.00 

.40 

.50 

.66 

.45 

.88 

2.00 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.15 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

4.00 

.60 

1.25 

4.00 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.30 

.45 


$30.84 


This,  of  course,  represents  actual  money 
paid  out  and  clothing  that  is  worn  from 
year  to  year.  But  I  consider  it  an  easy 
problem  to  solve  at  the  prices  for  which 
material  can  be  bought  here  in  Central 
New  York.  U  n.  w. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Essentials  of  Milk  Hygiene,  by  C.  O. 
Jensen,  translated  and  amplified  by  Leon¬ 
ard  Pearson,  Pennsylvania  State  Veter¬ 
inarian.  This  book  by  the  Danish  scien¬ 
tist,  translated  by  the  equally  distinguished 
American,  deals  with  milk  from  the  sani¬ 
tarian’s  standpoint,  its  production  and 
handling.  The  sale  of  certified  milk,  and 
the  public  demand  for  a  product  free 
from  possibilities  of  disease  or  contagion, 
make  the  subject  a  most  important  one, 
both  to  the  dairyman  and  the  student.  In 
the  book  under  discussion,  the  chapter  on 
harmful  properties  which  milk  may  pos¬ 
sess  will  be  found  of  absorbing  interest 
to  dairymen,  as  well  as  to  students.  It 
shows  very  clearly  the  dangers  that  may 
result  from  using  the  milk  of  an  ailing 
cow,  apart  from  other  forms  of  infection. 
The  discussion  of  Pasteurization  and 
sterilization  gives  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  while 
the  handling  of  milk  is  very  fully  con¬ 
sidered.  A  most  useful  am'  helpful  book, 
calculated  to  give  any  dairyman  a  strong 
sense  of  his  responsibilities.  Published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  New 
York;  275  pages. 

The  Book  of  Water  Gardening,  by 
Peter  Bisset.  The  author  of  this  book  has 
long  been  known  as  a  clever  gardener, 
whose  practical  experience  enables  him 
to  speak  with  authority.  Mr.  Bisset  has 
originated  some  of  the  handsomest  seed¬ 
ling  Nymphseas  now  in  cultivation,  and 
has  under  his  charge  at  the  present  time 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
water  gardens  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  In  his  book  he  gives  the  results 
of  his  many  years’  experience,  and  it  can 
safely  be  asserted  that  never  before  has 
the  subject  of  water  gardening  been  so 
concisely  yet  so  fully  and  interestingly 
treated.  It  gives  in  full  detail,  all  the 
practical  instruction  necessary  to  the 
selection,  grouping  and  successful  culti¬ 
vation  of  aquatic  and  other  plants  re¬ 
quired  in  the  making  of  a  water  garden 
and  its  surroundings,  and  covering  all 
conditions  from  those  of  the  amateur  with 
a  few  plants  in  tubs  and  half  barrels  to 
those  of  the  large  estate  or  park.  The 
chapter  which  treats  on  the  formation  of 
ponds  and  basins  is  most  instructive,  also 
that  concerning  fish  for  lily  ponds.  The 
instructions  for  growing  the  giant  lily  of 
the  Amazon,  Victoria  regia,  will  be  found 
interesting  even  to  those  denied  facilities 
for  cultivating  this  wonderful  plant.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated,  well  printed 
and  handsomely  bound ;  a  most  desirable 
addition  to  the  garden  library.  Published 
by  the  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing  & 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  New  York; 
price  $2.50. 


Sousa’s  Band 
On  your  porch 

You  needn’t  go  to  town  to  I 
hear  Sousa,  Pryor,  or  any  of  the 
great  bands  or  orchestras.  The  j 
Victor  brings  them  right  to  you  I 
— in  your  own  home — for  your 
family  and  friends  to  enjoy. 

No  other  talking  machine  has  | 
the  clear,  full,  true,  natural  tone. 

VICTOR 

is  the  best.  It  costs  no  more, 

and  your  nearest  dealer  will  be  ! 
glad  to  sell  the  Victor  on  the  easy  , 
payment  plan. 

$ioto$ioo.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  to  us. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 

Box  56  Camden  N  J 


Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Prepaid 


We  offer  you,  not  a  cheap  stove,  but  the  guaran¬ 
teed  product  of  our  own  foundry,  and  save  you  the 
dealer’s  profit  of  $5  to  $20.  We  sell 

GOLDCOIN  RANGES 

at  wholesale  prices,  with  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
freight  prepaid,  highly  polished,  ready  for  your  own 
home.  Save  fuel,  time  and  labor — last  a  lifetime. 

Furthermore,  we  always  guarantee  to  take 
back  any  Gold  Coin  Stove  at  our  expense  and 
return  your  money  If  not  satisfied  after 
ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL 

No  better  stove  in  the  world,  and  our  offer  not 
duplicated  by  any  standard  stove  manufacturer. 
Illustrated  Stove  Book— Free 
It  tells  about  all  the  stoves,  prices,  guarantee, 
etc.  Send  for  this  before  you  buy  anv  stove. 

THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street.  Troy.  N.  Y. 
(Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Established  18C0i 


Don’t  Pay  Two  Prices 
for  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Fac¬ 
tory  and  save  all  dealers’  prof¬ 
its.  HOOSIER  Stoves  and 
Ranges  are  the  “Best  in  the 
World;’’  Fuel  savers  and  easy 
bakers.  Sold  on  30  days’  free 
trial.  We  pay  the  freight.  Guar¬ 
anteed  two  years.  Our  largo  illus- 

'•noo»i«r”  s«.t  tu„s.  ®aAa%,Slve,8  Ascriptions, 

prices,  etc.  Write  for  our  catalog. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.,  Factory,  159  State  Street,  Marion,  Ind. 


CORNED  BEEF 


We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  t lie 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 


GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 


Springfield,  Mass. 


GREATER  EARNINGS 


with  less  risk  and  less  trouble.  Our  fourteen 
years’  record,  certified  to  by  patrons  in  every 
State,  gives  ample  assurance  that  small  savings 
entrusted  to  us  arc  better  invested  and  earn 
more  than  when  locally  employed. 


5% 


A 

YEAR 


reckoned  from  day  of  receipt  to 
day  of  withdrawal. 

Under  New  York  Hanking  Dept. 
Supervision. 

Assets  $1,750,000 

Let  us"  send  you  complete 
information. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  illdg.,  II  road  nay  &  4  2d  Street,  New  York  City 


Simpson-Eddystone  Prints 


These  are  questions  to  ask  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  dress:  Will  it  hold  its  color? 
W'll  it  wear  well  ?  Will  it  pay  for  the 
time  spent  in  making? 

Simpson-Eddystone  Prints  are 
standard  for  quality,  fast  color,  and 
long  wear.  Some  designs  with  a  new 
silk  finish. 


’  Ask  your  dealer  /or 
Sintpson- Eddy  stone  Prints 
Three  genera  ons  of  Simpsons 
have  made  olmpson  Prints. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddyitone  Mfg.  to.  (Sole  M&kers)  Philadelphia. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  August  2,  1907.  These  figures  represent 
sales  by  first-hand  dealers  in  this  city,  and 
the  range  of  prices  (except  where  otherwise 
specified)  coyers  common  to  good  quality  and 
small  to  large  wholesale  deals.  These  prices 
are  obtained  from  reports  of  merchants,  in¬ 
quiry  and  observations  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  in  elevator.  — 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth....  — 

Corn .  — 

Oats .  — 

Rye .  — 

MILLFEED. 

Spring  Bran  . 22.00 

Middlings . 24.00 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Hominy  chop  .  — 

Linseed  meal  .  — 


@  96 
@  1.08 
@  60 
@  53 
87 


@23.00 

@26.00 

@28.50 

@24.00 

29.50 


IIAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  .  — 

No.  2  . 19.50 

No.  3  . 17.00 

Clover  mixed . 15.00 

Clover . 14.00 

Straw,  Long  rye  .  — 

Short  and  Oat .  8.00 


@22.00 

@20.00 

@19.00 

@20.00 

@17.00 

@11.00 

@10.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.41  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

.  .  - 

@ 

25 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .  21 

@ 

24 

State  Dairy,  best  . . 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .  - 

@ 

24 

.  .  20 

@ 

23 

Factory  . 

.  .  17 

@> 

21 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  17 

@ 

20 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

,  .  - 

@ 

12% 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .  10 

@ 

12 

Part  skims  . 

. .  3 

@ 

8 

EGGS. 

Fancv  white  . . 

,  ,  - 

@ 

25 

White,  good  to  choice  .  . . .  , 

.  .  22 

@ 

24 

Mixed  colors,  best  . 

Western  and  Southern  .... 

. .  22 

(a) 

24 

. .  15 

@ 

20 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  .1.80 

2.00 

.  .  1.50 

@1.65 

Pea  . 

@1.65 

Red  Kidney  .  —  @2.35 

White  Kidney  .  —  @2.70 

Yellow  Eye  .  —  @1.75 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best  hand-picked,  bbl..3.00  @3.50 

Fair  to  good  . 1.50  @2.00 

Windfalls,  half-bbl-bkt .  50  @  75 

Peaches,  24-qt.  carrier .  50  @1.50 

Maryland  &  Del.,  bkt .  50  @1.00 

Pears,  Ga.,  bbl . 3.00  @7.00 

Cherries,  sour,  8-lb.  bkt .  • —  @75 

Currants  qt .  7  @  8 

Raspberries  red  pint  . 6  @  8 


Blackberries,  qt . 

.  7 

@  10 

Huckleberries,  qt . , 

.  8 

@  14 

Gooseberries,  qt . . 

Muskmelons,  S’n,  bu.  crate.  . 

.  8 

@  15 

.1.00 

@2.50 

Arizona,  bu.  crate  . 

.3.00 

@4.50 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl.  . 

.  2.50 

@2.75 

Jersey  . 

@2.75 

Southern  Rose,  No.  1 . . 

.  2.50 

@2.75 

S’n,  Irish  Cobbler,  No.  1 .  . . 

,  2.50 

@2.75 

S'n,  other  white,  No.  1 . . . . 
Southern  red.  No.  1 . 

.2.37 

@2.50 

9  9^ 

@2.50 

Southern,  Inferior  . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jer.,  old,  bkt. 

,  1 .75 

@2.00 

2.00 

@3.00 

Beets,  100  bunches  . 

@1.75 

Carrots,  new,  bbl . 

Celery,  Mich.,  dozen . 

@3.00 

.  10 

@  25 

Jersey,  dozen  . . 

.  20 

@  50 

State,  dozen  . 

.  20 

@  50 

Cucumbers,  Sn,  prime,  bbl.... 

1.75 

@2.25 

Southern,  poor  to  fair . 

1.25 

@1.50 

Baltimore,  small  basket. . . . 

— 

@  1 .00 

Jersey,  box  . . 

.1.00 

@1.25 

'Jersey,  basket  . 

1.25 

@1.50 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  100 . 5.00  @6.00 

L.  I.  red  and  savoy,  100. ..  .3.50  @4.50 

Corn,  N.  C.,  case . 1.00  @1.75 

South  Jersey,  100  .  50  @1.37 

Hackensack,  100  . 1.25  @1.75 

Cauiflowers,  L.  I.,  bbl . 1.50  @3.00 

Eggplants,  Norfolk,  60-qt.  crte.3.00  @3.50 

Florida,  basket  or  box . 1.00  @1.50 

Jersey,  box  . 1.25  @1.50 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Onions,  Jersey,  white,  bkt.... 1.25  @1.50 

Jersey,  yellow,  basket . 1.25  @1.50 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  bbl . 3.25  @3.75 

Md.  &  Va.,  white,  basket.  ..  1.25  @1.37 

Md.  &  Va.,  red.  bbl . 2.75  @3.00 

Md.  &  Va.,  yellow,  bbl.... 2. 75  @3.25 

Md.  &  Va..  p’to,  %-bbl.  bkt.  1.00  @1.37 

Kentucky,  bag  . 1.60  @1.65 

Okra,  Southern,  carrier .  75  @1.25 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier  ....  75  @1.00 

Jersey  box  . 1.00  @1.25 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y.,  basket.  .1.00  @1.25 

Western  N.  V..  bag  .  75  @1.12 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  . 1.50  @2.00 

String  beans.  Conn.,  bag.  ...1.25  @  — 

Long  Island,  bag  .  75  @1.25 

Western  N.  Y.,  green,  bkt...  1.25  @1.75 

Western  N.  Y..  wax,  basket.  1.00  @1.50 

Squash,  S’n,  marrow,  bbl...  75  @1.00 

Southern,  white,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

S’n  yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl.  1.00  @1.25 

Jersey  &  L.  L,  white,  bbl... 2.00  @2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

White,  100  bunches  . 2.00  @3.00 

Tomatoes,  ICeyport,  box . 1.50  @2.00 

South  Jersey,  fancy,  box.  ..1.50  @  — 

S.  Jersey,  usual  kinds,  box.  75  @1.25 

Baltimore,  box  . 1.12  @1.37 

North  Carolina,  carrier  ....  75  @  80 

Md.  &  Del.,  carrier .  75.  @1.00 

Norfolk,  carrier  .  50  @1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  —  @  17 

Fowls  .  —  @  14 

Roosters  .  —  @  8% 

Turkeys  .  -  -  @  11 

Ducks  .  11  @  13 

Geese  .  8  @  10 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  15 

Broilers,  best,  lb .  —  @  25 

Com.  to  good .  17  @  23 

Fowls  .  12  @  15 

Ducks,  Spring  .  16  @  17 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00  @4.00 

WOOL. 

Fine  unwashed  .  19  @  21 

Medium  and  coarse  .  25  @  27 

TOBACCO. 

Conn.  Broadleaf  fillers  .  8  @  10 

Fine  wrappers  .  35  @  50 

N.  Y.  State  fine  and  selections  20  @  25 

Penn.  Broadleaf  .  18  @  20 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.40  @0.70 

Bulls  . 3.00  @4.25 

Cows  . 1.75  @4.40 

Calves  . 5.00  @8.75 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.50 

Lambs  . 6.50  @7.75 

Hogs  . 6.50  @7.00 


is  to  be  suspected,  and  for  this  reason 
we  would  consider  it  highly  advisable  for 
you  to  have  the  horse  examined  as  soon 
as  possible  by  a  competent  grad¬ 
uate  veterinarian.  Meanwhile  we  would 
keep  him  apart  from  other  horses 
and  disinfect  and  whitewash  the  stall 
where  he  has  stood.  If  the  case  is  of 
short  standing  glanders  is  unlikely  to  be 
present;  if  it  is  of  long  standing,  and 
therefore  chronic,  either  nasal  gleet  (ca¬ 
tarrh)  or  glanders  may  be  present.  From 
what  has  been  said  it  should  be  evident 
that  a  veterinarian  should  be  called  in  to 
make  an  examination,  as  not  being  sure 
of  the  disease  present  anything  we  might 
prescribe  apart  from  the  safe  medicine 
for  cough  might  not  prove  appropriate. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


Kainit  Around  Young  Trees. 

II.  A.  R.,  Easton ,  Pa. — I  have  a  peach 
orchard  of  about  500  trees  planted  in  Spring 
of  1906.  This  Spring  I  was  advised  by  a 
man  having  considerable  experience  in  peach 
orchards  to  throw  a  good  handful  of  kainit 
about  each  tree  close  up  to  body  of  trees ; 
that  it  would  keep  away  worms  and  borers. 
It  certainly  did  so,  but  killed  about  half  the 
trees.  I  bought  it  from  a  local  dealer.  Could 
it  have  been  the  genuine  article  to  have  such 
an  effect? 

Ans. — It  seems  to  us  poor  advice  to  put 
kainit  close  to  the  body  of  young  trees. 
It  contains  salt,  which,  banked  up  against 
the  trunk,  will  most  likely  do  damage. 
We  would  not  put  any  strong  fertilizer  up 
against  the  trunk.  Scatter  it  evenly  over 
the  ground  under  the  limbs.  We  have 
injured  young  peach  trees  by  putting  ma¬ 
nure  close  around  them. 


Write  f'or  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  C.  Reeves  Co.,  187Water  St.,  N.Y.City 

FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  for  Italians,  59  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City.  Send  for  circular  nm!  application  111  auks. 

D|  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc., 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Highest  prices  paid  for  fine  fresh  Leghorn,  Brown 
or  mixed  eggs.  Let  us  have  your  shipments  and  we 
will  remit  promptly.  Address 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO., 

147  Reade  Street,  -  -  New  Y’ork  City. 

glYlALL 


FRUIT  MAN  !  !  I  want  married  man, 
one  or  two  grown  sons  to  plant 

and  grow 

Jars  and  references. 


“Now,  son,  what  ye  going  to  do  about 
the  farm  ?”  “I  think,  pater,  I’ll  go  in 
for  a  little  tally-hoing.”  “Fine  idee!  You 
do  the  hoeing  and  I’ll  keep  tally.” — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


COUGH  IN  HORSE. 

I  have  a  fine  horse  that  has  enlargement  of 
the  glands,  be  has  a  cough  until  that  breaks 
and  runs  at  the  nose,  then  his  cough  is  not  so 
bad.  If  he  gets  wet  he  seems  to  take  cold 
and  Ids  cough  is  worse.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  to  do.  L.  v.  l. 

Delaware. 

For  the  cough  good  satisfaction  should 
be  got  from  the  administration  of  half  to 
one  ounce  of  glyco-heroin  two  or  or 
three  times  daily,  as  required,  but  in  a 
case  such  as  you  describe  glanders  always 


If  yon  are  seeking  a  safe  and  profitable  invest¬ 
ment,  write  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  of 
New  York  City  and  learn  what  decided  advantages 
they  offer.  See  their  advertisement  on  Page  (ill.- Adv. 

SOAPSTONE  FARM, 

Haverford,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

SHROPSHIRE  Ram  Lambs,  $12;  Collie  Pnps,  Males, 
$5;  Females,  $4;  Berkshire  Pigs,  $5;  excellent  breed¬ 
ing;  registered  stock.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa, 


preferably  with 

:1  grow  small  fruit  and  berries.  Give  full  particu- 

James  K.  (Jwillinin,  Mcrchnnt\illc,  N.  J. 

Ilf  ■  |J Tr  n -Trustworthy  married  man  to  take 
W  fin  I  LI#  charge  of  small  farm  near  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Address,  giving  references  and  wages  asked, 
George  E.  Shaw,  1027  Carnegie  Bldg. .Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Virginia  Farm— 400  acres.  Good  stock  farm,  build- 
'  ings,  location;  will  lease,  sell  or  share  with  good 
farmer.  Write  at  once  to  T.  ii.  Harris,  Fredericksburg,  Vb. 

Uf  lilTCn  TO  DCftIT  with  option  to  buy 
111 111  I  CII  I  U  11  Ell  I  small  farm  20  or  30 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Reply  to 
GEO.  STEGNER,  1430  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

COD  CAI  E— 168  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM: 

■  Un  wALE  50  head  Jersey  Cattle,  teams  and 
tools,  or  will  sell  separately,  or  will  take  partner.  I 
do  not  live  on  farm  and  can  not  give  it  proper  attention. 
C.  M.  McLAUGHLIN,  Magrew,  Champaign  Co.,  O. 

CUTS  125  TONS  HAY. 

Pasture  for  00  cows;  100,000  feet  timber,  mostly 
pine,  1,000  cords  hard  wood;  250  barrels  apples  from 
thrifty  orchard.  See  picture  No.  35109  page  18 
"Strout’s  List  No,  19”  showing  the  splendid  2-story 
bouse  and  grand  barns:  main  road,  near  everything; 
A1  markets  as  it  is  between  Worcester  and  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  Widow  must  sell  and  price  is  cut  to 
$0,000  from  $10,000;  easy  terms.  E.  A,  STROUT.CO., 
Department  42, 150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Widow  Must  Sell  90  Acres. 

Beautiful  11-room  house,  large  barn  and  stable, 
hennery;  all  good  repair;  cuts  00  tons  hay;  if  taken 
immediately,  10  good  cows,  yoke  oxen,  tools,  wagons 
and  machinery  will  bo  included  for  $3,200;  easy 
terms.  The  farm  alone  is  a  big  trade  at  that  low  fig¬ 
ure.  It  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  a  war¬ 
ranty  deed  to  easy  living  for  you  and  yours  while 
life  lasts.  For  details  see  Farm  No.  49004,  page  13,  of 
“Strout’s  List  19”;  just  out,  describing  with  pictures 
hundreds  of  real  bargains.  Copy  Free.  E.A.Strout 
Co.,  Department  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  Now  Yoi  k. 

MONEY-MAKING  FRUIT  FARM 
UP  THE  HUDSON 
84  ACRES  FOR  $2,500. 

Being  in  a  large  summer  boarding  section,  the 
dollars-  are  readily  accumulating  as  soon  as  you 
pick  your  produce.  84  acres,  1,000  peach  trees,  300 
cherry  trees,  300  pear,  100  apple;  2  acres  in  straw¬ 
berries;  large  amount  of  currants;  2,000  grape  vines 
in  full  bearing,  $000  to  $1,200  made  m  season. 
Boarders  can  be  kept  profitably:  house  of  11  rooms, 
piazza:  painted,  and  supplied  with  good  water:  barn 
26x36,  tie-up  for  10  head;  shaded  by  cherry  trees,  with 
beautiful  view  of  the  Berkshires  and  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains.  Price  only  $2,500  as  widow  must  sell.  Easy 
terms.  Soe  No.  89061  page  27  "Strout’s  List  19”  for 
details,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND  FARMS 

FOR  SALE. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  farm  for  either  pleasure  or 
profit,  let  us  send  you  our  list  of  desirable  places. 

ESTATES,  DAIRY  FARMS,  STOCK  FARMS, 
POULTRY  FARMS,  TRUCK  FARMS. 
Prices  Ranging  from  $2,500  to  $250,000. 
STEPHENSON  <&  RAINEY, 

1101  IVniiKylvunia  Avenue,  Washington,  I).  or  Herndon,  Yu 

Reference:  American  Nat.  Batik  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


No  Matter  Whether  You  Are  a  Farmer  or  Not 

Write  for  This  Free  Book 

—  Tells  All  About  the  Fortunes  Being  Made  on 

Canada  Wheat  Farm  Lands 


300,000  People  Going.  Onl-  50  Miles  from  U.S. 
Cheaper  Than  Homesteads— On  Railroads 
—Fine  Land  Investments—  Best  Neighbors 

If  you.  are  even  half  way  dissatisfied  with  working  hard  on  a  farm  in  the  United  States  for  small 
returns— if  you  want  to  read  about  the  greatest  land  of  promise  in  America  and  actual  results  in 
dollars— or  if  you  want  to  double  your  money  quickly  on  a  sure  profit  investment— just  write  for 
this  interesting ^illustrated  free  book,  sent  postage  paid  anywhere  to  you.  Tells  about  opportunities  in 

Sas-kat-che-wan 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  GREAT  WHEAT  BELT 


— Tolls  how  and  why  you  can  goto  Sas-kat-che-wan 
easily — or  stay  at  homo  and  make  big  money  there 
by  investing  only  a  litlle  money. 

—Tells  you  all  about  others’  experiences  with  letters 
from  happy  people  who  have  made  their  best  start 
in  life  and  fortune  by  either  going  to  Sas-kat-chc-wun  or 
buying  fine  wheat  lands  there. 

—Tells  you  all  about  the  Soil,  big  crops  of  At  Wheat,  Barley  and 
Oats  raised  there— the  quick  profits— the  easy-to-get-to  markets— tho 
towns— the  splendid  railroad  facilities— the  elevators— the  greut 
water  supply  and  the  invigorating  climate. 

—  ..Via  wky  over  189,000  people  wont  to  Onnada  Inst  year  and  why 
over  300,000  are  going  this  year  — about  your  neighbors,  mostly 
Americans,  with  some  thrifty  Swedes  and  Germans, 
un.  i  ..“Tells  you  why  it  pays  you  better  to  take  a  160-ncre  quarter-section 
Wheat  harm  here  instead  of  a  “homestead”  way  off  from  the  ruilroad  and 
market. 


-with  bank  references— and  all 
Acres  of  Farms  iu  bus -hat - 


—Tells  you  our  easy  terms  to  get  the  best  land  at  low 
prices  per  aero. 

—Tel  Is  you  how  you  gejt  your  title  direct  from  the  Can¬ 
adian  Government. 

—Tells  you  all  about  ns- 
about  our  500,000 
che-wan. 

—Tells  all  facts,  with  pictures  and  maps,  which  will 
Interest  you  and  make  you  glad  you  wrote  for  our  FREE 
ROOK  and  terms  and  prices  for  this  wonderful  land. 

— Just  write  us  a  postal  card  or  letter — Now.  Let  us  send 
you  our  interesting  Free  Book  to  read  so  you  can  Provo 
for  yourself  what  we  tell  you  here  and  hundreds  of  other 
facts.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  read  this  book.  Writo 
today.  Address 


Saskatoon  &  Western  Land  Go.  Ltd.,  417  Main  St.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  balk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
I.G8S  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  VlbraMon  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  Snap  non  Catalouuu.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO..  Mfra.,  Mcaglier  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIKTY-THlRl)  YEAR. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Subscribers  and  readers  are  continually 
expressing  their  approval  of  this  depart¬ 
ment.  We  are,  besides,  beginning  to  get 
a  great  many  inquiries  for  articles  that 
have  appeared  here  from  people  who  are 
neither  readers  nor  subscribers,  but  who 
have  evidently  heard  of  it  through  friends 
who  arc  readers.  This  we  are  glad  to 
furnish  when  the  inquiry  is  accompanied 
by  postage,  as  it  usually  is.  We  do 
not  refuse  the  information,  even  where 
the  non-subscriber  neglects  the  postage, 
but  as  the  inquiries  are  increasing  this 
should  be  furnished.  We  are  often  asked 
to  send  bill  for  the  service.  This  we 
never  do,  though  a  remittance  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  is  always  welcome.  Heretofore 
a  few  advertisers  expressed  approval  of 
the  work,  but  we  had  no  general  expres¬ 
sion  from  them  on  the  subject.  To  learn 
their  feeling,  we  sent  them  a  copy  of 
July  6,  and  asked  them  how  they  felt  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  refusing  fake  ad¬ 
vertising  and  showing  up  rogues.  We 
find  by  the  responses  that  the  best  adver¬ 
tisers  approve  with  just  as  much  empha¬ 
sis  as  the  farmers.  They  naturally  appre¬ 
ciate  good  company  in  business,  and  have 
no  wish  to  be  associated  with  fakers  and 
cheats.  Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  ex¬ 
press  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
any  way  they  can  to  influence  other  farm 
papers  to  exclude  them  also.  Here  is 
just  what  some  of  them  say: 

In  relation  to  fake  advertisers  we  can  say 
tc  you  that  we  are  with  you  very  heartily  in 
your  war  on  this  class  of  people.  It  is  the 
large  number  of  fakes  that  are  continually 
advertised  through  the  papers  that  damages 
legitimate  advertising  more  than  any  other 
one  thing.  We  have  always  been  rather  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  Ostrander  advertisements,  and 
have  not  seen  any  account  of  this  person's 
business  until  we  read  it  in  your  paper.  All 
reputable  papers  ought  to  guard  their  col¬ 
umns  very  carefully  to  see  that  fake  adver¬ 
tisements'  are  not  inserted.  While  it  will 
bring  a  little  income  temporarily  to  the  pa¬ 
per,  yet  in  the  long  run.  it  discourages  legi¬ 
timate  advertising  more  than  the  profit  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  fakes.  We  are  with  you  in 
tills  war  and  hope  you  will  get  after  the 
fakers  good  and  hard. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Fremont,  Neb. 

The  writer  personally  thinks  that  the 
“Publisher's  Desk"  column  is  almost  the 
most  important  part  of  t lie  paper,  as  his 
knowledge  of  it  dates  back  to  its  inception. 
While  tlie  other  parts  of  the  paper  are  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  treated  of  in  other 
papers,  (lie  publisher's  column  is  unique,  and 
practically  stands  alone  in  its  field. 

THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
some  years,  and  shall  continue  to  lie  a  sub¬ 
scriber  as  long  as  the  paper  holds  “high”  the 
banner  of  “common  honesty.”  I  want  your 
help  in  the  matter  of  enclosed  circular  of 
the  Pacific  Wireless  Telegraph  Company. 
Are  those  stocks  worthy  of  investment,  or 
are  they  frauds?  c.  t.  h. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  California  company.  The 
authorized  stock  is  $5,000,000,  in  shares 
of  $10  each  at  par.  These  are  quoted  in 
the  circular  for  $6.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  circular  to  show  how  much  stock  has 
been  issued  or  what  price  was  paid  for  it; 
nor  what  is  equally  important,  what  the 
present  net  assets  of  the  property  are,  if  it 
has  any.  It  is  our  standing  advice  not 
to  invest  money  in  the  stock'-  or  other 
paper  securities  of  companies  he  actual 
assets  of  which  you  know  nothing  and 
the  business  of  which  is  uncertain  and 
prospective. 

Hartman  &  Carson  Company,  47 
Thompson  avenue,  Washington  Market, 
New  York  city,  were  referred  to  some 
weeks  ago  as  commission  merchants 
whom  we  could  not  recommend.  The 
place  is  now  reported  closed,  on  account 
of  financial  difficulties.  They  are  said  to 
be  owing  considerable. 

I  would  be  gratified  if  you  will  inform 
me  what  lias  become  of  F.  B.  Mills'  ginseng 
plantation  situate  at  Rose  Hill.  N.  V.  I  sub¬ 
scribed  for  some  of  I  lie  stock,  but  cannot 
hear  from  him  now.  If  it  is  broken  I  would 
like  to  know  It.  Mills  will  not  answer  me. 
Tennessee.  a.  a.  y. 

This  correspondent  undoubtedly  refers 
to  the  Consolidated  Ginseng  Company  of 
America,  which  was  capitalized  for  $2,- 
000,000.  Wc  believe  the  company  is  still 
in  existence,  but  our  information  is  that 
it  pays  no  dividends.  The  only  tangible 
assets  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  are 
a  few  acres  planted  to  ginseng  roots. 


I  have  received  your  paper  for  about  three 
months  free  for  some  reason.  Enclosed  find 
?1  :  send  me  the  paper,  I  like  it.  w.  e.  b. 
New  York. 

This  is  a  case  where  a  mutual  friend 
sent  a  subscription  10  weeks  for  10  cents 
and  evidently  paid  for  it  ‘himself.  We 
always  have  the  record  of  the  sender.  We 
have  it  in  this  case,  but  do  not  publish 
these  details  for  obvious  reasons.  It 
would,  however,  be  furnished  to  the  par¬ 
ties  interested  if  requested.  We  refer  to 
it  to  show  again  how  the  10  weeks’  sub¬ 
scriptions  work.  “I  like  it”  is  sometimes 
expressed  in  different  words,  but  they  all 
mean  the  same,  and  the  dollar  comes  for 
a  renewal  after  an  intelligent  and  up-to- 
date  farmer  has  read  the  paper  for  ten 
weeks.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  wc  keep 
asking  you  to  send  in  these  10-week  or¬ 
ders.  This  is  a  good  time  to  do  it.  We 
hope  soon  to  have  the  new  press  in  oper¬ 
ation,  and  we  shall  need  more  names  to 
keep  it  busy.  _  j.  j.  d. 

CHICKS  COMING  OFF  COLOR. 

I  have  had  some  complaints  from  pur¬ 
chasers  of  eggs  relative  to  chicks  coming  at 
first  slightly  olT  color,  but  they  write  later 
that  it  disappears  and  comes  clear  white. 
As  to  reversion,  in  all  made  breeds  the  orig¬ 
inal  types  will  crop  out;  that  is,  of  course, 
lessened  by  careful  selections  of  breeding 
stock.  Feathered  shanks,  single  combs,  etc., 
will  occasionally  crop  out  in  Wyandottes. 
These  reversions  should  not  be  as  frequent 
in  older  breeds.  In  some  strains  of  White 
Wyandottes,  the  chicks  when  first  hatched 
are  smutty  white,  sometimes  nearly  blue  or 
black,  but  when  fully  feathered  the  plumage 
will  he  white  though  such  birds  often  show 
“ticks,”  or  an  occasional  black  feather  in 
plumage.  Of  the  newer  breeds  those  less 
than  10  -years  in  breeding  may  not  come 
more  than  50  per  cent  true;  10  to  18  years 
75  to  90  per  cent  true;  18  to  25  years,  90  to 
100  per  cent.  Some  of  my  customers  prefer 
birds  with  an  occasional  “tick”  or  black 
feather,  and  in  ordering  birds  ask  that  I  ship 
them,  claiming  the  plumage  is  much  whiter 
than  those  without,  while  others  object  to  the 
birds  and  claim  they  are  not  purebred,  but 
from  my  experience  I  must  agree  with  the 
former.  I  have  had  single  comb  chicks  come 
from  my  strain  and  when  matured  showed  a 
much  whiter  plumage  than  any  of  the  double 
comb  fowls  from  the  same  hatch. 

New  York.  m.  m.  farhell. 

A  Ram  for  Irrigation. 

A.  8.  K.,  Jackson,  'Venn. — Can  you  tell  me 
how  I  may  use  a  ram  ?  I  want  to  water 
about  one-lhird  acre  of  celery  and  garden. 

I  have  a  small  running  stream  close  to  bor¬ 
der  of  garden,  with  hanks  six  or  seven  feet 
high.  Said  stream  has  hut  little  fall,  and 
is  all  quicksand  at  the  bottom.  I  built 
a  small  dam  with  plank,  hut  the  first  heavy 
shower  washed  it  all  out.  This  stream  only 
runs  about:  50  gallons  per  minute  in  dry 
time,  hut  with  a  heavy  shower  it  rises  into 
a  small  river.  I  only  want  to  lift  water 
about  seven  or  eight  foot.  Is  there  any  way 
we  may  use  a  ram  under  the  circumstances? 

The  information  given  is  too  limited  to 
make  it  possible  to  give  very  safe  ad¬ 
vice  regarding  the  advisability  of  trying  to 
install  a  ram  for  the  irrigation  of  celery 
under  the  conditions  named.  As  the  time 
when  the  water  will  be  needed  most  is 
likely  to  be  when  the  stream  is  lowest, 
and  supp'ying  but  about  50  gallons  per 
minute,  it  is  clear  that  a  hydraulic  ram 
could  not  be  expected  to  supply  any  con¬ 
siderable  volume  of  water,  probably  not 
more  than  seven  to  ten  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute,  unless  the  water  can  be  accumulated 
in  some  volume  back  af  the  dam,  which 
would  he  necessary  to  provide  the  head 
needed  to  work  the  ram.  For  the  short 
lift,  which  would  here  be  necessary,  there 
are  forms  of  pumps  which  could  be  in¬ 
stalled  so  as  to  be  worked  either  by  horse 
power  or  even  by  a  man,  so  as  to  supply 
much  more  water  than  coidd  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  a  ram  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  named,  and  if  the  area  to  be  irri¬ 
gated  is  not  larger  than  that  stated,  it 
would  he  much  the  cheapest  to  install  a 
hand  pump  capable  of  throwing  a  three- 
inch  stream,  providing  a  temporary  dam 
to  accumulate  the  necessary  amount  of 
water  when  needed.  f.  h.  king. 

Doctor:  “Have  you  consulted  anyone 
else?”  Patient:  “I  went  to  see  a  chem¬ 
ist  and  he  told  me - ”  Doctor  (inter¬ 

rupting),  “Don’t  tell  me  that  you  asked 
advice  of  a  ch'emist.  No  one  except  a 
lunatic  would  take  the  advice  of  a  chem¬ 
ist.”  Patient :  “I  was  about  to  say  that 
he  told  me  to  come  to  you.” — Cardiff 
Times. 


HAVENS 

(umkrn 


Two  Profit  Earners  for  Poultrymen 


Only  Healthy  fowls  Pay;  Sick  fowls  mean  Loss. 

KUST^S  Havens  Climax  Powder 
cures  sick  fowls  and  keeps  well  fowls  healthy.  The  only 
reliable  cure  for  chicken-cholera,  turkey-cholera,  gapes 
etc.  Five  sizes,  25c.  5fic,  $1.00  etc.  at  dealers. 

BUST'S  Cice- Killing  Powder 
destroys  and  keeps  away  vermin.  Does  not  affect  eggs. 
Prices:  5  oz.  box  10c;  16  oz.  box  25c ;  48  oz.  box  50c;  112  oz. 
box  $1.00  at  dealers.  Booklet  and  egg-record  free.  YVm. 
Bust  &  Sons,  Est.  1854.  Dept.  P.New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


W±T$ 


f  WOODLANDS  FARM  * 

Wo  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

0,000  LA.YER.S 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  bo  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  Targe  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stoca, 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  oggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 
$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  per  13.  Per  loo. 

f  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2.00  $8.00 

HATi'iimi'  White  Wyandottes,  2.50  10.00 

l  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks,  2.00  8.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor, 


Per  1,000. 
$00.0  > 
80. <  O 
00.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Mated  pens  of  five  matureu  pullets 
and  one  line  bred  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pens  of  ten  selected  hens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers' 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 


pOB  SALE  CHEAP — 400  cockerels  from  selected 
matings.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Brown  and 
Whito  Leghorns.  Also  100  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  2 
year  liens  from  special  matings.  Must  sell  to  make 
room.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  A.  A.  County,  Md. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Houtliold,  Huff, ilk  Co.,  N.Y, 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

\Y  •  Plymouth  Hocks  mid  YV.  Hoi  hind  Turkeys, 


kk 


FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  ^  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

thelrgrdnd  Q^bOIl  BiSUlpfiideVrl  doing! 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


RRflKFN  MM  FS-Wo  offer  an  exceptional 
DnUI\LI1  OUUMLO  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 

broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


METAL  ROOFING 

Btraliflit  to  you  at  real  factory  prices.  Put  oM 
tho  kind  of  roof  that  wears.  Ours  Id  puaraiw 
teed.  1  f  it  Isn’t  tho  best  you  cau  buy  any wbera 
don  tpay  for  it.  Genuino  Charcoal  Iron.  Doubla 
refined  Puddled  Iron  and  Steel.  It  interested 
write  for  free  metal  goods  catalogue.  R31 
The  United  Factories  C’o,  Cleveland,  l/hlo* 


pARMKRS,  it  pays  to  raise  squabs;  get  high  prices 
1  for  your  grain  by  feeding  it  to  homer  squab 
breeders;  write  us  tor  prices;  send  us  10  cents  in 
stamps  for  our  book;  it  tolls  how.  Address 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM,  Morton,  Pa. 


HATCH  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 


Quality  in  Incubators  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Profit  and  Loss.  Begin¬ 
ners  and  Experts  Use  and  Recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

They  write  their  experiences  in  our  260- 
page  book — “How  to  Make  Money  With 
Poultry  &  Incubators.”  It's  fret.  Write. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  Buffalo,  Now  York, 
Bouton,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Oakland,  Cal. 

Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Comploto  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  free. 

0E0.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


[CAPONl 

TOOLS* 1 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1004-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching.  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  11.  I).  41.  Weedspoi-6,  N.Y. 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


/VT"  A  cheap,  effective  dls- 

i  ivfOs^  infectantand  remedy, 

'““—o'  powder  form  to  be 

■Mm?  dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.lSc.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
Ulbs.  50c.  6%  lbs. $1.00.  (f.  o.  b.N.  Y.  City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.. 
[  Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City! 


R 


OSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale, 
very  best  strain.  I.  C.  H  v  \\  KIN8,  Bullville.  New  York. 


Wanted-PULLETS. 

25  Black  Minorcas,  50  Buff  Wyandottes,  25  B.  Leg¬ 
horns,  25  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  25  Golden  Wyan- 
dottos.  CHESTER  CREST.  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  (. Catalogue  C. 

MARLELING  POULTRY  YARDS.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 


STRICTLY  PURE  ALL 


White  Lead  Paint 

MADE  FRESH  TO  ORDER 


Two  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try.  Sold  on  Time . 
Purity  Guaranteed.  Freight  Prepaid. 


individual 
factory 


I  am  the  Paintman 

I  make  Paint  to  order — for  the 
user. 

I  sell  it  direct  from  factory — at 
prices. 

I  ship  it  in  special  extra  size  cans — guaran¬ 
teed  to  contain  full  measure  of  paint. 

These  cans  are  dated  the  day  the  paint  is 
made— your-  guarantee  that  it  is  absolutely 
fresh  when  you  get  it. 

Out  of  any  six-gallon  order  or  over  you  may 
use  2  gallons  on  your  buildings. 

Then  stand  off  and  look  at  it 
^test  it  in  any  way  you  like. 

If  it  is  satisfactoiy — use  the 
balance. 

If  it  is  not  satisfactory — re¬ 
turn  the  balance — I’ll  refund  all 
of  your  money — pay  the  trans¬ 
portation  charges  both  ways — 
and  the  test  shan’t  cost  you  a 
penny. 

That’s  my  way  of  selling  my 
Made-to-Order  Paint. 

I’m  the  only  paintmaker  in 
the  United  States  selling  it  that 
way. 

I’m  the  only  paintmaker  in 
the  United  States  making  paint  to  order. 

My  paint  will  please  you — it’s  got  to  please 
you.  You  are  the  judge — and  if  it  doesn’t  it 
shan’t  cost  you  anything. 

There’s  no  question  about  the  purity  of  my 
paint — no  question  about  it’s  high  quality. 
There  can’t  be — because  it’s  made  from  the 
pure  materials— the  best  it  is  possible  to  buy. 

My  O.  L.  Chase  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 
Paint— The  Roll  of  Honor  Brand— an  all  white 


/  Challenge 
the  World 
on  my 

Strictly  Pure 
All  White 
Lead  Paint 


Dutch  Process  White  Lead — strictly  pure, 
well  settled,  aged,  raw  Linseed  Oil  made  from 
Northern  grown  selected  flax  seed — pure 
Spirits  of  Turpentine  and  pure  Turpentine 
Drier,  and  the  necessary  tinting  colors  and 
nothing  else. 

This  paint  stands  the  tests  of  any  chemist— 
this  I  guarantee  under  $100.00  cash  forfeit. 

I  will  give  that  sum  of  money  to  any  chem¬ 
ist  who  will  find  any  adulteration  in  this  paint. 

It’s  just  what  it’s  name  implies — the  Roll 
of  Honor  Brand. 

It  meets  all  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  State  Pure  Paint 
Laws  and  more. 

I  challenge  the  world  on  this 
Roll  of  Honor  Brand — and  as  I 
make  it  to  order  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  user — ship  it  fresh  as 
soon  as  made  that  you  may  get 
all  of  its  life  right  on  your 
buildings — it’s  assuredly  the 
best  paint  in  the  world  to  buy. 

I  want  to  tell  you  more  about 
my  Made-to-Order  paint  propo¬ 
sition — want  to  send  you  my 
Big  Fresh  Paint  Book,  together 
with  samples  of  colors  to 
choose  from — and  tell  you  all  about  my 

Three  Great  Chase 
Made -To -Order  Paints 

Myltollnf  Ifonor-  llrtvntl — »<>/  10-00 
Ijctul  mid  Zinc  and  tuy  O.  JL. 

Chatte  Durability  I’uint. 

When  yon’ve  read  these  books  I’m  sure  you  will  be 
convinced  that  It  will  be  more  economy— and  more 


_  satisfaction — for  you  to  let  me  make  vour  paint  to 

i  amt  i  ue  rumor  rtonor  lirand  an  all  white  order,  than  to  buy  palntofany  other  kind— made  In 
J^eaa  paint  is  made  from  strictly  pure  Old  any  other  way.  Write  for  these  Books  at  once-  today 

Om  Lm  PHASE,  The  Paintman ,  Deptm  45,  St.  Louis ,  Mo. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


SUCCESS  WITH  DRY  MASH. 

Reading  Mr.  Mapes’s  article,  “An  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Dry  Mash,”  on  page  539, 
leads  me  to  give  my  experience.  I  have 
been  feeding  dry  mash  about  two  years, 
and  have  had  excellent  results.  For  the 
mash,  I  take  200  pounds  of  clean  bran, 
100  pounds  of  yellow  gluten,  50  pounds 
of  high  grade  beef  scrap,  and  two  or 
three  handfuls  of  salt,  then  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  shovel.  The  hens  have  this 
before  them  constantly,  in  feeders  made 
by  nailing  slats  across  boxes  which  are 
about  seven  inches  deep,  leaving  a  space 
of  one  and  one-half  inches  between  the 
slats.  The  hens  waste  very  little  when 
fed  in  this  simple  way.  I  now  have  about 
170  hens,  mostly  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  this  is  my  system  of  feeding: 
After  the  hens  have  gone  to  roost  for  the 
night,  I  take  a  basket  of  mash  and  eight 
quarts  of  heavy  oats,  and  fill  the  boxes 
and  scatter  the  oats  in  the  litter  for  break¬ 
fast,  one  handful  for  every  five  hens  is 
my  rule.  On  this  trip,  the  houses  are 
locked  for  the  night.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  houses  are  opened  but  the  hens 
are  not  fed  again  until  5  p.  m.,  when  they 
get  about  seven  quarts  of  corn  and  wheat, 
mostly  wheat  during  the  warm  season. 
The  hens  have  free  range  and  oyster 
shells  are  before  them  always.  In  the 
Winter,  they  are  given  water  and  green 
food,  mangels,  apples  or  cabbage,  at  8 
a.  m.,  wheat  at  noon,  and  all  the  corn 
that  they  will  eat  up  clean  at  night.  I 
feed  whole  corn.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  get  heavy  oats,  as  light  oats  make  very 
poor  hen  feed.  Occasionally,  Kaffir  corn 
or  buckwheat  are  substituted  for  one  of 
the  other  grains  so  as  to  give  variety  to 
the  ration.  This  makes  a  practical  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  The  liens  are  housed  in 
muslin  front  houses  which  are  kept  rea¬ 
sonably  clean.  The  perches  are  kept  free 
from  mites  by  the  use  of  liquid  lice  paint. 

This  is  the  result,  since  November  1, 
1906,  I  have  gathered:  November,  201 
eggs;  December,  897;  January,  1,851; 
February,  1,905 ;  March,  3,153 ;  April, 
3,174;  May,  3,443;  June,  2,977;  total, 
17,601  eggs.  On  November  1  I  had  115 
pullets  and  70  old  hens  but,  as  some  have 
been  killed  and  others  have  died,  I  think 
that  175  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the 
eight  months.  This  makes  an  average  of 
over  100  eggs  per  hen  during  the  eight 
months.  The  eggs  are  sold  for  the  high¬ 
est  New  York  quotations  net,  and  the 
actual  cash  income  was  $333.53.  This 
does  not  include  1,100  eggs  incubated  or 
the  eggs  used  by  the  family  of  five.  The 
hens  have  not  had  a  wet  mash  during  this 
time,  but  I  doubt  if  many  who  have  fed 
wet  mash  can  show  better  results  for  the 
same  period.  H.  p. 

Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


AMOUNT  OF  PASTURE  FOR  A  COW. 

I  have  a  farm  which  has  several  cleared 
places,  not  cultivated,  which  would  makegood 
pasture  land  for  cows.  I  would  like  to  know 
about  how  much  .pasture  land  it  takes  for  a 
cow  throughout  the  year.  I  wish  to  know  this 
so  that  I  can  see  how  many  cows  my  land 
would  support.  h.  p. 

Orangeburgh,  N.  Y. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  pasturage 
required  for  a  cow,  because  this  varies 
within  very  wide  limits  depending  upon 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  character  of 
the  pasturage;  i.  e.,  the  kind  of  grasses 
and  the  closeness  of  the  stand  and  also 
upon  the  amount  of  rainfall  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Out  in  the  range  country  of  the 
West,  they  commonly  reckon  20  acres  as 
necessary  to  carry  a  steer.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  here  in  the  East  pasture  lands 
generally  make  less  returns  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  farm.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  an  acre  of  soiling  crops  will  provide 
far  more  food  than  can  be  expected  from 
any  acre  of  permanent  pasturage  and  yet 


because  of  the  great  economy  in  letting  a 
cow  gather  her  own  food  the  pasturage 
system  is  now  and  probably  should  remain 
the  most  common  method  of  Summer 
feeding.  But  we  have  made  the  mistake 
of  letting  pastures  take  care  of  themselves, 
without  fertilization  or  reseeding.  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  a  great  field  .for  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect.  Probably  on 
most  New  York  State  farms  it  will  re¬ 
quire  as  much  as  three  acres  of  pasturage 
to  provide  food  for  the  cow,  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  then  it  will  be  first-class  for  only 
about  six  weeks  of  that  time.  There  will 
be  more  than  she  can  eat  in  June  and  she 
will  have  to  eat  the  mature  and  weathered 
grass  in  August  and  September.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  expect  best  results  from  one 
pasture  used  continuously  from  Spring  to 
Fall.  Either  it  must  be  largely  supple¬ 
mented  with  soiling  crops,  such  as  oats 
and  peas  or  corn,  or  else  we  shall  have  to 
depend  upon  the  aftermath  of  the 
meadows.  I  think  the  inquirer  will  do 
well  to  allow  at  least  two,  or  better  three, 
acres  per  cow  and  then  expect  to  furnish 
some  food  in  addition.  If  the  season  is 
moist  and  his  land  very  fertile  and  well 
set  in  grass  then  even  as  little  as  an  acre 
per  cow  might  furnish  most  of  the  food 
required.  jared  van  wagenen,  jr. 

ADVANTAGES  OR  DISADVANTAGES 
OF  THE  MILKING  MACHINES. 

This  last  century  has  been  loaded  down 
with  inventions,  some  which  have  proven 
to  be  a  blessing  and  some  a  curse  to  the 
human  race.  Especially  has  the  field  of 
dairying  been  flooded  with  inventions 
that  have  made  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  follow  it  as  a  vocation  not  only 
more  bearable,  but  also  more  profitable, 
and  many  is  the  mortgage  that  has  been 
lifted  because  of  the  advent  of  the  labor- 
saving  machinery  with  which  the  butter 
factories,  cheese  factories  and  modern 
farm  dairies  of  the  present  day  are 
equipped.  When  I  say  modern  I  mean 
more  especially  the  dairy  consisting  of 
15  cows  or  less,  for  I  believe  they  are 
in  the  majority.  I  believe  the  next  de¬ 
cade  wil  go  down  in  history  as  a  record 
breaker  in  the  planning  and  inventing 
of  labor-saving  devices  for  the  farmer 
and  dairyman.  Conditions  demand  it. 
Most  of  the  desirable  homesteads  are 
taken  up,  the  population  is  increasing 
rapidly  by  immigration  and  native  birth 
and  this  all  tends  to  more  intense  farm¬ 
ing  to  raise  enough  produce  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  home  consumption  and 
export  trade.  Alongside  of  the  manure 
spreader  (which  the  farmer  looked  upon 
for  a  long  time  as  a  needless  luxury), 
like  it  the  milking  machine  will  become 
even  to  the  small  dairyman  a  blessing; 
a  machine  that  will  prove  the  greatest 
boon  of  all  to  him.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
gieatest  agencies  in  solving  the  labor 
problem,  of  bringing  about  more  intense 
farming.  T  believe  the  milking  machine 
will  not  be  a  curse  to  the  dairy  farmer 
in  that  it  will  cut  off  the  chance  of  the 
smaller  dairyman,  being  able  to  compete 
with  the  rich,  but  rather  a  blessing  in 
that  he  can  keep  as  a  tenant  or  small 
land  owner  on  80  acres,  with  a  two  or 
four-cow  equipment,  backed  up  with  a 
silo  cutter  and  manure  spreader  to  milk 
without  hired  help  (excepting  when  fill¬ 
ing  silo),  as  many  cows  as  he  would  in 
common  way  of  farming  with  hired  help 
all  the  time  on  160  acres.  Like  all  other 
inventions,  it  must  have  its  infancy. 
When  once  perfected  and  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  the  cost  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  considering  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  its  use.  Then  its  worth  will 
be  recognized  by  the  average  progres¬ 
sive  dairyman,  and  with  the  binder,  ma¬ 
nure  spreader,  thrashing  machine,  and 
all  other  labor-saving  devices,  it  will  aid 
in  intense  farming,  not  as  a  luxury,  but 
as  a  necessity.  The  labor  problem  may 
be  solved,  and  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
small  dairyman  to  compete  with  the 
more  wealthy.  There  are  two  or  three 
10-cow  dairies  in  this  section  that  are 
using  milking  machines  and  report  suc¬ 
cess.  .  .  J,  T.  A. 

Wisconsin. 


BABY’S  ECZEMA  CURED 

Grew  Worse  Under  Care  of  Doctors 

and  Hospitals — Parents  Tried  Cut- 

icura  and  Child  Is  Perfectly 

Cured  At  a  Cost  of  But  $1.25. 

“Eczema  appeared  when  our  child  was 
three  months  old.  We  applied  to  several 
doctors  and  hospitals,  each  of  which  gave 
us  something  different  every  time,  but 
nothing  brought  relief.  At  last  one  of 
our  friends  recommended  to  us  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment.  A  few 
days  afterwards  improvement  could  be 
noted.  Since  then  we  have  used  noth¬ 
in'  but  Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  now  the  baby  is  six  months 
old  and  is  quite  cured.  All  that  we  used 
was  one  cake  of  Cuticura  Soap  and  two 
boxes  Cuticura  Ointment,  costing  in  all 
$1.25,  and  I  recommend  the  Cuticura 
Remedies  strongly  to  all  mothers  whose 
children  suffer  from  such  diseases.  C.  F. 
Kara,  343  East  65th  St.,  New  York, 
March  30,  1906.” _ 

REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route 2,  Hanunondsport,  N.  Y. 


COLUE  PUPS 


Females  and  brood  bitches. 
SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


NEL- 


1n  nnn  FERRETS  from  selected  breeders.  Per- 
iu, uuu  fect  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  Illus’d  book  and  price 
list  free.  Si  i  aKNSIVOUTII,  Middleton h,  Ohio' 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  Mi 

•  FRIEND 

KILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 

.  when  our  patent  sprayer  is 
••used.  Keeps  all  Insect 
pests  off  cows  In  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
|  Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
[harmless,  cures  all  sores, 
s  Half  cent’s  worth  saves 
quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 

NO  LICE  In  Poultry  Jlouse,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  $1.00  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cows.  Name  express  office.  #1*00  returned  If 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet. 

Shoo-Fly  Mf|f. Co., 1018 Fairmount  Ave.,PhIlada.,  Pa- 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  Bull  Calf 

BORN,  MARCH  2,  1907. 

Sire:— King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Dam:— Pietertje  Mink  Lady  Do  Kol,  a  fine 
well  bred  cow  with  an  official  record  of  17.26  lb. 
butter  in  seven  days. 

Price,  $75.00.  Write  now. 

175  head  in  the  herd.  Females  singly  or  in  ear  lots. 
HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Laconn,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIK8IANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bell  Calves. 

a  a  mu'i'TCl . von.  Somerville.  H .  J. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  BARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are  offering 
some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

*  for  sale  at  Farmers’  Prices.  Address 
W.  P.  RECTOR,  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  New  York. 


CH  ESHIRES. 


THE  NEW  YORK 
FARMERS’  HOG. 


Hardy:  prolific;  strong  fine  boned:  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  REDS 


200  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 
The  right  kind  at 
right  prices. 

It.  B.  HARRISON,  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Star  Farm  is  selling  more  registered  Holstein  cattle 
to-day  than  any  other  two  individuals  or  concerns  in 
the  United  States.  Hero  are  some  of  the  reasons. 
First,  we  carry  the  largest  stock. 
Second,  we  carry  the  best  stock. 

Third,  our  prices  are  lower. 

Fourth,  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

We  fully  guarantee  every  animal  sold.  Tabulated 
charts,  photographs  and  full  information  sent  free 
on  application.  Address 

Horace  t.  Bronson,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Hrattleboro,  Vt. 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


DUTCH  RELTED  BULL  CALF. 

Dropped  Mar.  30,  1907,  by  Byblis,  No.  1023.  Sired 
by  Bloomfield,  No.  474.  Price  $75.  Address 

G.  G.  GIBliS,  "Vail,  New  Jersey. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive  prices 
in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importation. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon.  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premie}-,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSCN,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


rnn  Oil  C— 1 Czar’s  Rissa’s  Czar  No.  76,208 
rUn  OALE  A.  J.  C.  C.  Dropped  Nov.  7,  1906. 
The  best  bull  ever  bred  at  Laurel  Farm.  Price  $100. 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


Regipt’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin 
coin,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  While,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  of  Kureka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester.  Penna. 


MONEY  SAVED 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C,  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akir 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returnee 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactorj 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls 
H  A  MTT/TON  A  CO  .Cochran  villi 


Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Oocbrauville,F 


KALORAMA  FARM  BERKSHIRES 


BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HDSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


For  Sale.— DUROC  JERSEY  REDS. 

Sows  bred  for  September  and  October  farrow.  Nice 
Spring  Pigs.  Choice  Collie  Dogs. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 


Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


IMMUNITY  FROM. TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BOVO VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovacclnations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  O  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 
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HORSES  AND  BEEF  CATTLE  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Iowa  is  a  stock 
man,  raising  horses  and  Short-horn  cat¬ 
tle.  He  is  thinking  of  moving  to  an  east¬ 
ern  farm,  not  far  from  New  York  City.  He 
does  not  know  much  about  the  conditions  of 
farm  life  in  the  East,  and  wants  to  know 
about  raising  horses  and  beef  cattle  in  this 
section.  He  has  some  good  mares  that  he 
would  like  to  use  for  breeding  purposes  In  the 
East.  He  also  has  a  good  bunch  of  Short¬ 
horn  cattle.  He  is  familiar  with  both  kinds 
of  animals.  Would  it  pay  such  a  man  to 
bring  these  animals  east  and  go  to  breed¬ 
ing  horses?  If  so,  what  breeds  would  you 
advise?  Do  you  think  such  a  man  could  find 
a  market  for  good  Short-horn  cattle? 

Short-Horn  Cattle  in  the  East. 

In  a  general  way,  I  believe  that  the 
East  should  continue  to  make  milk  and 
let  the  Mississippi  Basin  and  the  range 
country  beyond  make  the  beef  for  the 
country.  There  are  sound  economic  rea¬ 
sons,  mainly  problems  of  markets  and 
transportation,  for  this  division  of  indus¬ 
try,  and  on  the  whole  our  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  is  along  these  lines,  although 
the  Central  West  is  furnishing  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  butter  as  well.  There  is 
no  room  for  debate  thfet  dairying  is  a 
more  intense  and  higher  grade  business 
than  beef  making.  A  ton  of  grain  fed  to 
a  good  dairy  cow  will  furnish  far  and  away 
more  gross  or  net  returns  than  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  secured  from  a  steer.  Then,  too, 
most  of  us  feel  that  the  dairyman  makes 
a  mistake  if  he  does  not  tie  to  one  of  the 
three  or  four  recognized  dairy  breeds.  So 
much  for  my  personal  sentiments  in  the 
matter.  But,  nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
the  inquirer  would  make  no  mistake  in 
bringing  his  herd  of  good  Short-horn  cat¬ 
tle  east  with  him.  I  believe  he  would  find 
a  market  for  the  progeny.  The  memory 
of  beef-making  days  still  lingers  in  New 
York,  and  there  are  many  men  who  re¬ 
tain  a  sentimental  regard  for  the  red  and 
roans  such  as  they  have  for  no  other 
breed.  Then,  too,  there  are  thousands  of 
dairymen  who  are  harassed  by  the  labor 
problem,  and  who  would  turn  toward 
anything  that  promised  relief  from  the 
labor  of  caring  for  the  dairy  herd.  Beef¬ 
making,  or  perhaps  the  general-purpose 
cow  appeals  to  these  men.  The  idea  is 
new  in  the  East,  but  I  believe  that  it 
could  be  further  exploited.  I  know  of 
two  Short-horn  herds  right  here  in  New 
York  that  seem  to  be  making  sales  read¬ 
ily  without  any  large  expenditure  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  feel  that  the  stock  could  be 
sold,  although  I  fear  that  those  who  buy 
it  seek  for  success  along  wrong  lines. 
Then,  too,  we  must  not  forget  that  there, 
are  some  big,  fine  Short-horn  cows  that 
are  a  delight  to  look  at,  and  are  very 
creditable  dairy  animals  as  well.  So  far 
as  the  horse  question  is  concerned,  I  see 
no  reason  why  any  one  of  the  utility  types 
of  horses  cannot  be  profitably  produced  in 
New  York,  jared  van  wagenen,  jr. 

Good  Chance  for  Horse  Breeding. 

I  feel  very  sure  there  is  good  money 
to  be  made  raising  horses  in  the  East, 
particularly  on  some  of  the  cheaper  lands, 
when  the  labor  question  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  if  a  man  understands  his  business, 
has  the  right  kind  of  mares,  uses  a  good 
horse  and  does  not  attempt  to  run  a  fancy 
stud  farm.  A  good  young  horse  at  four 
years  old  is  worth  to-day  (and  likely  to 
be)  not  less  than  $200.  Outside  of  the 
service  it  will  not  cost  more  than  one- 
third  more  than  a  heifer  or  steer  of  the 
same  age,  which  will  not  be  worth  half  as 
much.  T  should  advise  Percherons.  They 
are  good  horses,  easily  broken  and  in  de¬ 
mand.  If  he  can  raise  them  in  the  West 
at  a  profit,  on  land  costing  more  per  acre 
and  sell  them  East  after  paying  transpor¬ 
tation,  he  certainly  ought  to  do  so  here, 
on  cheap  land,  with  a  market  at  his  door. 
The  same  thing  is  true  on  the  right  kind 
of  land  as  to  Short-horn  cattle.  Corn 
can  be  grown,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  silo 
very  cheap  beef  can  be  made.  I  feel  very 
sure,  in  view  of  the  high  price  and  scar¬ 
city  of  labor,  many  men  now  dairying 
would  better  go  into  raising  or  fattening 
beef.  My  next  neighbor  (now  dead)  for 
several  Winters  fed  steers  on  silage  with 
a  good  profit.  edward  van  alstyne. 

Leave  Beef  Breeds  West. 

In  my  opinion,  the  opening  for  breed¬ 
ing  horses  is  far  greater  in  the  East  than 
for  breeding  beef  cattle.  It  sounds  all 
very  well  as  a  loyal  way  of  standing  up 
for  our  eastern  institutions  to  say  that 
we  should  raise  our  own  beef  and  not 
send  the  money  to  the  Western  States,  but 
there  are  two  things  which  are  fundamen¬ 
tal  in  making  fine  beef,  good  pasturage 
and  plenty  of  corn  and  Alfalfa.  Few  of 
the  pastures  in  the  East  are  good  enough 
to  make  fine  beef  without  extra  feed,  and 
while  we  are  shipping  great  quantities  of 
porn  and  feeding  all  other  animals,  it  is 


a  recognized  fact  that  milk  has  paid  bet¬ 
ter  than  beef  and  enabled  us  to  buy  these 
western  feeds  and  convert  them.  The 
horse  breeding  business  is,  however,  upon 
just  a  slightly  different  basis.  The  ma¬ 
ture  animal  is  worth  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  the  steer,  and  the  market  will 
readily  absorb  horses  at  their  full  value. 
The  readjustment  of  our  activities  may 
be  such  that  we  shall  have  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  farm  products  in  the  future.  No 
one  can  prophesy  concerning  it.  I  should 
say  to  this  man:  Yes,  by  all  means  come 
to  New  York  State  and  raise  horses,  but 
leave  some  member  of  the  family  on  the 
old  Iowa  farm,  and  for  the  present  breed 
the  beef  cattle  there.  h.  e.  cook. 

Good  Opening  in  Central  New  York. 

I  think  your  friend  from  Iowa  can  do 
well  to  bring  his  breeding  mares  and  also 
his  cattle  here  to  western  New  York. 
Horses  weighing  from  1,100  to  1,400  are 
in  best  demand,  and  bringing  the  best 
prices.  Seven  carloads  of  western  horses 
were  sold  in  Yates  County  this  Spring, 
and  about  the  same  each  Spring.  Prices 
run  from  $175  to  $225  each  for  a  good 
young,  sound  horse.  People  are  not  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  breed.  I  think  raising 
horses  will  pay  him  rather  better  than  cat¬ 
tle,  yet  I  believe  he  will  do  well  with  both. 
This  section  is  good  hay  and  pasture  land. 
I  raise  upwards  of  500  tons  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  each  year.  The  inquirer  can  buy  land 
here  for  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  is 
actually  worth.  He  can  buy  land  three 
miles  from  railway  station,  free  delivery 
mail  service  and  good  schools,  land  picked 
up,  first  class  water,  fruit  in  abundance, 
fair  buildings,  land  only  one  and  a  half 
mile  from  lake,  for  $12  to  $20  per  acre. 
Every  acre  of  this  land  will  pay  for  itself 
in  one  year  to  hay  after  it  is  properly 
seeded.  He  can  get  higher  priced  land 
here  if  he  wants  to.  This  land  is  all  good 
and  productive.  Land  here  where  I  live 
is  worth  about  $40  per  acre.  Land  is 
cheaper  here  in  western  New  York.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  than  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  its  worth. 
While  in  Iowa  in  1900  I  decided  that  I 
would  rather  have  a  farm  here  for  a  home 
that  I  could  buy  for  $15  per  acre  than  a 
farm  there  at  $80  per  acre. 

THOMAS  W.  CAMPBELL. 

Yates  Co..  N.  Y. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  or  not  to  raise  Short-horns  and 
horses  near  New  York  City,  as  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  conditions  as  to  land, 
cost  of  same  and  adaptability.  I  think  in 
the  western  part  of  New  York  State  it 
would  pay  to  raise  horses  and  cattle,  par¬ 
ticularly  horses.  About  $8(>.000  worth  of 
horses  are  brought  into  this  county  (Gen¬ 
esee)  every  year  and  sold.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  raising  grade  draft  horses  and  Dur¬ 
ham  Short-horn  cattle.  Good  land,  adapt¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose,  well,  watered  and  lo¬ 
cated,  can  be  bought  for  $50  per  acre. 
Grade  draft  three-year-old  colts  from  the 
West  sold  at  $175  here  last  Spring. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  burke. 

I  can  say,  from  many  years’  experience 
and  study  of  the  live  stock  conditions  in 
the  East,  that  with  some  good  draft  mares 
and  Short-horn  cattle,  located  on  a  good 
farm  not  far  from  New  York  City,  with 
the  same  push  and  business  methods  used 
in  the  West,  I  believe  he  can  make  more 
clear  profit  than  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  I  should  certainly  advise  bringing 
all  the  good,  heavy  brood  mares  East  tWat 
he  can  .use,  and  perhaps  a  few  more,  as  a 
number  of  medium  weights  could  be  sold 
East  in  any  section  at  a  profit  now.  My 
advice  would  be  to  bring  Percherons,  and 
my  second  choice  would  be  Belgians.  Of 
course,  judgment  must  be  used,  as  qual¬ 
ity  counts  as  well  as  the  breed.  You  can 
raise  a  $200  or  a  $500  heavy  market  horse 
with  the  same  amount  of  care,  feed  and 
time.  The  higher  priced  animal  represents 
the  good  judgment  used  in  the  breeding 
business.  Short-horn  cattle,  I  believe, 
should  be,  and  will  be,  far  more  popular 
with  the  more  progressive  farmers  in  the 
East  from  now  on  than  in  the  past,  with 
the  present  conditions  on  the  eastern 
farm,  scarcity  of  farm  help  and  high- 
priced  labor.  There  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  production  of  draft  horses  and 
beef  cattle.  E.  s.  akin. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


Mistress  :  “Bridget,  have  you  ce¬ 
mented  the  handle  on  to  the  water  jug 
which  you  dropped  yesterday?”  Bridget: 
“I  started  to,  mum,  but,  most  unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  dropped  the  cement  bottle.” — 
Punch. 

Her  (sighing)  :  “Oh,  I  met  such  a 
lovely,  polite  man  to-day !”  Him : 
“Where  was  that?”  Her:  “On  the 
street.  I  must  have  been  carrying  my 
umbrella  carelessly,  for  he  bumped  his 
eye  into  it.  And  I  said,  ‘Pardon  me,” 
and  he  said,  ‘Don’t  mention  it.  I  have  an¬ 
other  eye  left.’  ” — Cleveland  Leader. 


MILK  GAMS  ROB 

YOU 


Look  through  a  microscope  at  milk 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  and  you ’ll 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You’ll  see  the 
caseine— the  cheese  part— forming  a 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You’ll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd. 
How  can  yon  expect  all  th e  cream  to 
rise  through  that  ?  It  can’t.  This 


caseine  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream. ,  You  stand  that  loss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven’t  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  you  commence  using  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator,  you 

stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  lQ.ono  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ¬ 
ator.  They  get  all  the  cream— get  it 
quick— get  it  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don’tbother  the  Tub- 
tJiar.  The  Tubular  is  positively  cer¬ 
tain  to  greatly  increase  your  dairy  i 
profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog  | 

1-153  and  our  valuable  free  book, 
“Business  Dairying.” 

Tho  Sharpies  Separator  Co, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  IIL 


BLIZZARD 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Guts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  any  height,  btrong. 
\ durable,  economical.  l>uily  guaran- 
teed.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue  I  EEE 


A= 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co., 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


a 


SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 


cures  these 


Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind-  „ 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  TendonsV 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
oi  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
tfl*  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
V  guarantee  or  contract.  Sene 

si  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  SpWi„,  RingboM.Cur*  Thowum* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  — — ' 

Oil  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 


troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N„  Y. 


Former 
Troy, 


nnerly 

X.  if 


Is  Your  Horse 
Worth  $I.m  ? 

That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
splint,  spavin,  wind- 
_  ,  „  ^  _  puffs  or  bunches. 

™  We  have  thousands 

of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  Fasig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n,  writes : 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $t,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Sampl zfree.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

Wm.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.J 


Cooper’s  Tablets 

A  Sure  Remedy  for 

Intestinal 


Worms 


to 

TABLETS 
Postpaid 
20  Cent* 


in  Horses, 
Sheep, 
Cattle, 
Hogs. 

DOSE— One  tablet  for  lamb  or  shoat;  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Box  of  ISO  Tablets,  $1.50  Postpaid. 

Wm.Cooper&  Nephews,  177  Illinois  St.,Chicago 


SGOOD 

STANDARD 


All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitless; 
Steel  and  Cement  Construction. 
Guaranteed  accurate,  reliable  and  dur- 
Let  us  send  you  a  scale  on  trial.  Send 
free  catalogue. 

Osgood  Seale  Co.l57Central  St.,  Binghamton,  IT.Y- 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  “Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  ll,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SILOS. 

Write  for  our 
prices  and 
circular,  and 
let  us  quote 
you  on  any 
size  you  wish 
to  erect.  We 
are  large 
shippers. 

VAN  SLYKE 
6  CO., 

North  Tonawanda, 
New  York. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILAGE 

IS  ALL  GOOD 

Grafton ,  Mass.,  April  2/,  /qoj- 

After  one  of  the  coldest  and  most  trying  winters  known  in  this 
section  for  many  years,  we  are  feeding  at  this  date  from  the  Green 
Mountain  Silo,  the  sweetest  and  best  silage  I  ever  saw. 

Not  only  did  the  silo  stand  the  extreme  cold  weather  perfectly,  but 
the  silage  is  all  good  right  up  to  the  staves ;  no  waste  around  the  sides 
or  at  the  doors.  This  appeals  strongly  to  me,  as  I  have  had  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  experience  with  two  square  silos. — George  D.  Leavens, 
Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  Silo  Booklet  B 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


6i6 


August  10,  1907. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Wn*s  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
E.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Orange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story — all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 

I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  i  PRICE 

Finest  Tens  19c,  27o  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffefes  1  le,  13c,  18c  &  best  S26v  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLI)  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  (Hi  Church  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  «90,  New  York  City. 

Many  A  Man 

has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage  and 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  wras  not  heavy 
enough  to 


Outs  4 
different 
Lengths. 
Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lever. 

Gale  -  Baldwin  and  Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  TRAVELING  FEED  TABLE 

Require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 

They  cut  faster,  food  easier,  last  longor  and  have  this 
additional  advantage  of  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 

Don't  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue  and 
prices.  We  will  save  you  money. 

The  BELCHER  &TAYLORA.T.CO.,Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls, Mas*. 


HORSE  POWERS 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


Wood  - - rajj 

Saws  /f  .  0tce- 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTERQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  ull  I  I  tno 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS.  Pottstown,  Pa. 


IIGHT’S 
Saw  Mills 


Let  Knight,  the  "Sew  Mill  v 
Mon,"  send  you  his  book  free.  1 
Tells  nil  about  big  and  little  8»w  mills,  I 
and  bow  to  make  money  with  thorn. 
Nino  Sizos — portable  and  station¬ 
ary.  Ad  vantages  and  eoonomloa  | 
possessed  by  no  others. 

Send  for  the  book  to-day. 
The  KNIGHT  Mf0.  Co.f 
1932  8.  Market  St., 
Canton,  0. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS, 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  iPa  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


.Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  lieels  away  from  the  Disks. 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

99  Main  St.,  Higgaimiii,  Conn. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatinc  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Eight  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


You  Garf  iy  and  Lay  DAAFINfi 

G  ordon  £  s'AiTi  n  e n,3SMbL l*VVI  I II 11 
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Gordon  2.-  2iTine 

50%  F^lOW  DEALERS’  PRICES 

Wo’ll  CT  you  want  roofing,  better  roofing  than  yon  can  buy  anywhere  else — Fllntcoated,  Fire- 
pr  ^  cr  ^Roofing.  Sell  you  direct  at  half  what  your  local  dealer  will  charge  you  for  ordinary 
.  Tlf  what  shingles  will  cost  you,  for  wo  ship  right  from  our  factory  to  you.  Send  you  a 
^  )f  Book  on  our  roofing,  telling  why  it's 

rustproof  and  Practically  Fireproof 


tear  it — pound  it — smell  it  to  sco  that  there’s  no  tar  iu  it  to  burn  or  melt — try  it  with 
hot  coals — try  it  with  acid — try  it  any  way  to  satisfy  yourself. 

All  You  Need  is  a  Hammer 

every  order  all  the  nails,  metal  caps  and  cement  you  need  to  put  it  on. 
Also  8  sq.  ft.  for  laps.  And  it’s  the  easiest  roofing  to  put  on  made  today. 

HI  oefe  a  I  ifntimn  antl  wi,l  kcpp  your  buildings  dry.  warm 
Luolo  a  LIIUIIIIIu  and  substantial  in  appearance.  Won’t 
rust  out  like  stool  roofing.  This  isn’t  an  ordinary  roofing.  Wo 
make  it  from  a  special  process  material  with  such  heavy  machin¬ 
ery  that  when  it’s  finished  there* 8 absolutely  no  ’* wear-out”  to 
it.  Wo  tell  you  in  our  Roof  Book  all  about  the  process— 
the  pressure  it  gets— the  flintcoating — the  acidproof 
soaking — tho  weatherproofing  that  wo  give  it.  It 
makes  25  per  cent  saving  on  insurance.  It’s 

Sold  Only  Direct 

cent,  which  on  other  roofing  goes  into  your  local 
I  dealer’s,  tho  jobber’s  and  tho  wholesaler's  profits. 
You'll  see  from  what  wo  tell  you  in  our 

Free  Roofing  Book  JSi 

|  guarantee  safe,  prompt  delivery  everywhere  In 
|  the  United  States.  Wo  save  you  50  per  cent,  freight 
included.  We  ship  to  you  from  Kansas  City,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Chicago  or  Davenport.  This  saves  on  freight. 
Write  or  send  catalog  requests  only  to  Davenport  and 
let  us  save  you— dollar  for  dollar— HALF. 


Less 

Than  Half  What 
Shingles  Cost  You 


DDIPT  Per  Square 
■  Itl  w  L  108  sq.  feet 

1- Ply . $1.41  per  Roll 

2- Ply .  1.96  per  Roll 

3- Ply  .  2.29  per  Roll 


Write  today, 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO.  MM'  177  CASE  ST.,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Grand  Catalog  of  Factory  Price*  on  Sash,  Doors,  Building  Material  and  Woodwork  sent  free  also. 


Climax  Ensilage  Gutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
iet  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
tire  buyer  to  take  the  best.  Ir  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  BO  Highland  Ave..  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hone 


WOULDN'T  you  like  to  get  all  the 
value  out  of  the  manure — the 
only  fertilizer  produced  on  the 
farm? 

There’s  an  alarming  waste  in  the  way 
manure  is  ordinarily  handled.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  get  double  t He  value  that 
most  farmers  are  now  getting  from  it. 

Don't  let  it  lie  in  piles  in  the  barnyard 
indefinitely,  to  ferment  and  burn  up 
from  a  third  to  a  half  of  its  fertilizing 
content. 

Don't  allow  the  rains  to  drain  and 
wash  away  into  the  streams  t he  rich 
liquids  that  are  so  valuable  for  plant 
food. 

Don’t  haul  it  out  and  throw  it  in  piles 
in  the  fields  to  waste. 

Haul  it  out  as  it  is  produced,  when  it 
is  fresh,  while  it  is  in  its  most  valuable 
form,  while  it  contains  all  its  fertilizing 
elements,  and  distribute  it  evenly  and 
thinly  so  that  the  land  will  receive  every 
particle  of  its  fertilizing  content. 

The  Corn  King  return  apron  spreader 
and  the  Cloverleaf  endless  apron 
spreader  are  both  made  exceptionally 
strong  and  durable.  The  operation  of 
each  machine  is  controlled  by  a  single 


lever.  The  quantity  of  manure  to  be 
spread  is  regulated  by  means  of  this 
lever,  the  range  of  adjustment  being 
from  3  to  30  loads. 

Certain  features  are  peculiar  to  these 
two  spreaders  and  not  found  on  other 
spreaders,  such  as  the  vibrating  leveling 
rake  which  brings  the  manure  up  square 
and  level  to  the  beater,  and  the  driving 
of  the  aprons  by  applying  power  to  both 
sides,  thus  avoiding  binding,  friction 
and  twisting,  with  consequent  breakage. 

The  wheels  are  made  of  steel  with 
broad  tires,  and  the  front  wheels  cut 
under  to  permit  short  turning.  The 
draft  is  as  light  as  can  besecured  in  any 
spreader  which  provides  the  necessary 
strength  to  sustain  the  proper  working 
apparatus. 

The  Corn  King  and  Cloverleaf  spread¬ 
ers  are  made  in  sizes  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  users,  and  can  be  secured  by  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  local  dealer. 

Call  for  catalogs  and  colored  hangers 
illustrating  and  describing  these  ma¬ 
chines,  or  write  us  for  little  booklet  on 
wasteful  practices  on  the  farm,  which 
you  will  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
reading 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  9-14,  1907. 

$65,000  IN  PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS. 

Industrial  and  Agricultural  Exhibition. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Additions'  Prizes  offered  in  tho  Cattle  and  Poultry 
Department.,;  improved  classification  in  the  Sheep 
and  Swine  Departments, 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  classification  has  been  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date.  The  rules  have  been  changed.  Exhibitors 
who  are  unable  to  be  present  at  tho  Fair  can  have 
their  exhibit  placed  l'or  them  and  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  Fair. 

Siond.  for 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Agricultural  Hall, 


LIBERAL  PRIZES 

Offered  in  the  Dairy,  Farm  Produce,  Fruit  and 
Flower  Departments. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

The  increased  demand  for  space  indicates  one  of 
the  largest  displays  of  Farm  Implements  and 
Machines  in  the  history  of  the  Fair. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE, 

Live  Stock,  August  12.  Implements  and  Machines, 
September  9.  All  other  Departments,  September  2. 

Prisae-Ziist. 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 


OLDS®®5 


“Best  by  Every  Test.’ 

— V.  S.  Qov't  Report. 

You  take  no  risk  in  buying  an 
Olds  Engine,  because  you  are 
protected  by  the  strongest  guar¬ 
antee  made  by  any  engine  maker. 

It  is  the  lowest  priced  good  engine 
made  by  a  factor y25  years  In  the  business. 

There  is  an  agent  near  you  to  see  that 
everything  is  right  and  kept  so. 

We  have  a  liberal  proposition  to  any¬ 
one.  wanting  a  good  engine. 

Be  sure  to  write  us  about  it  before  you 
buy  elsewhere. 

Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Typo  A 
Engines,  3  to  8  h.  p.  and  Type  G  8  to  50 
1).  p.  for  gasoline  or  distillate. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

Hinghnmton,  Y. — 23  Washington  St. 

Main  Office — 908  Seager  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

'Boston —  69-76  Washington  St.,  N. 

Philadelphia — 1816  Market  St. 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  15,  1006 

The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary 
and  Portab 
for  all  purpot 

Catalogues  on  K«*ij 

W.  D.  DINNI! 

331  W.  Water  S 

Syracuse,  N. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  I  J 

.A  SELLS  FOR  SIXTY^^ 

. 

ENGINE 

*For  Pumping.  Cream 
(^Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FKEE  TRIAL 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  PATENTS. 


What  They  Are;  How  Obtained. 

Within  a  short  time  a  presidential  campaign  will  be 
on,  and  then  the  voice  of  the  politician  will  be  heard 
throughout  the  land  crying  his  wares.  Whatever  his 
party,  the  reason  he  will  advance  for  his  preferment 
will  be  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  best 
promoted  by  his  special  scheme  of  government.  The 
tariff,  the  trusts,  the  form  of  our  money,  etc.,  have  been 
talked  about  so  continuously  and  persistently  by  press 
and  politician  that  thousands  of  good  people  believe 
those  things  are  the  prime  cause  of  our  prosperity.  They 
have  their  decided  effects,  of  course,  but  the  thing  that 
has  placed  us  where  we  are 
to-day  is  the  enormous  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.  The  farmer,  the 
miner  and  the  lumberman 
obtain  the  raw  material ;  the 
artisan  fashions  into  a  form 
desirable  for  use ;  the  rail¬ 
road  and  vessel  carry  it  to 
the  desired  place  and  the 
merchant  sees  that  it  gets  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

Somewhere  along  this  line 
from  producer  to  consumer, 
every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States  depends, 
either  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  his  bread  and  butter. 

Now,  our  natural  resources 
would  be  almost  valueless  to¬ 
day  without  means  to  secure 
and  develop  them.  It  should 
therefore  be  apparent  to  the 
dullest  mind  that  the  one 
thing  that  has  placed  an  eter¬ 
nity  of  progress  between  us 
and  our  ancestors  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  is  the  marvelous 
machinery  by  which  we  are 
able  to  handle,  develop  and 
transport  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Without  all  this 
machinery  a  large  part  of 
our  natural  resources,  our 
raw  material,  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  worthless.  To  go  one 
step  further,  I  believe  that 
upon  proper  consideration,  it 
will  be  just  as  apparent  to 
everybody,  that  the  direct 
cause  of  the  production  of 
that  machinery  is  the  reward 
the  Government  offers  for 
the  production  of  a  new  and 
useful  machine,  and  that  re¬ 
ward  is  the  grant  to  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  exclusive  fight 
to  make,  use  and  sell  his  invention  for  17  years,  pro¬ 
vided  he  will  patent  it,  that  is,  make  it  patent  or  clear 
or  plain,  so  that  anybody  can  make  and  use  it  after  the 
17  years  have  passed.  No  man  could  or  would  make 
any  special  effort  to  invent  and  build  new  machinery 
for  his  own  personal  use.  When  he  has  put  his 
thought,  his  time  and  his  money  into  producing  some¬ 
thing  useful,  he  has  a  right  to  hope  to  reap  some  profit. 
If  we  all  stood  around  and  grabbed  his  inventions  away 
from  him  as  fast  as  he  made  them,  he  would  quit  in¬ 
venting,  or  more  probably  never  even  try,  just  as  you 
would  quit  planting  corn  if  your  neighbors  carried  it 
off  as  fast  as  it  ripened  and  you  were  powerless  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  If  giving  an  inventor  the  exclusive  right  to 
his  invention  for  17  years  has  resulted  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  means  whereby  nature  can  be  forced  to  yield  up 


her  riches  in  the  way  she  is  now  being  forced  to  yield 
them  up,  that  privilege  must  be  valuable  to  us  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  and  should  be  guarded  and  extended  wherever  prac¬ 
ticable.  At  present  the  law  only  covers  the  granting  of 
a  patent  for  a  “new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufac¬ 
ture  or  composition  of  matter,  or  a  new  and  useful  im¬ 
provement  thereof.”  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  prac¬ 
tical  way  has  been  evolved  for  protecting  one  who  has 
produced  a  new  and  useful  organic  product  of  nature, 
such  as  a  new  and  useful  plant  or  animal.  If  a  reward 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  their  services  to  the 
world  were  given  to  some  of  the  men  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  creation  of  new  plants  or  breeds  of  ani¬ 
mals,  they  would  have  died  multi-millionaires.  The 


difficulties  surrounding  the  protection  for  a  term  of 
years  of  a  plant  or  animal  appear  to  be  insuperable.  A 
mechanical  thing  does  not  reproduce  itself;  it  can  al¬ 
ways  be  followed  and  identified,  and  as  a  rule  can  only 
be  made  in  a  factory  where  it  could  readily  be  detected. 
But  a  plant  or  animal  reproduces  itself.  An  inventor  of 
a  new  and  useful  potato  selling  you  one,  sells  you  a 
complete  potato  factory,  as  it  were,  all  equipped  and 
ready  for  operation,  and  sells  you  the  right  to  run  your 
factory  to  its  full  capacity.  In  a  few  months  from  the 
time  you  put  your  potato  in  the  ground,  you  have,  may¬ 
be,  forty  fully  equipped  potato  factories.  You  can 
readily  see  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  the  courts  to 
follow  and  punish  infringements  in  such  a  matter.  This 
matter  has  all  been  carefully  thought  out  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  it  is  doing  the  best  it  can  as  a  substitute  by 


employing  the  most  competent  experts  it  can  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  to  produce  and  develop  the 
organic  products.  It  has  its  agents  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe  searching  out  plants  and  animals  that  may 
prove  to  be  useful  to  the  American  farmer,  and  its  ex¬ 
periment  stations  are  testing  everything  they  can  to 
determine  the  possibilities  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  in  their  relation  to  the  material  welfare  of 
this  nation.  Much  that  is  being  done  along  that  line 
may  seem  unnecessary  and  even  a  waste  of  time,  but 
on  the  whole  great  and  lasting  good  comes  from  our 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Most  people  think  that  the  patent  laws  are  made  sole¬ 
ly  in  the  interests  of  the  inventors,  and  as  a  sort  of 

reward  for  what  they  have 
done.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
They  are  made  solely  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  and  not  at  all 
for  the  inventors.  The  sole 
object  of  the  patent  law  is 
to  excite  into  activity  the  in¬ 
ventive  mind  wherever  it  may 
be  located  in  this  world,  so 
that  we  may  get  the  benefit 
of  it,  without  putting  a  di¬ 
rect  charge  on  the  people.  If 
we  could  get  inventions  in 
any  other  better  or  cheaper 
way,  we  would  do  it.  If  some 
one  has  a  better  way  of  har¬ 
vesting  hay  than  we  have 
now,  we  want  to  know  it, 
and  know  it  quick,  and  we 
don’t  care  whether  he  lives  in 
Greenland  or  in  the  Fiji  Isl¬ 
ands.  We  will  give  him  the 
sole  right  to  his  machine  for 
17  years,  and  will  buy  it 
from  him,  if  it  is  profitable 
for  us  to  do  so.  If  he  asks 
too  much  for  it,  we  are  just 
as  well  off  as  we  were  be¬ 
fore,  and  go  on  using  what 
we  had  before,  holding  our 
peace  until  his  patent  expires, 
when  we  can  use  it  free  for¬ 
ever.'  In  order  to  spur  the 
inventor  to  his  •supremest 
efforts,  the  Patent  Office  does 
the  best  it  can  to  give  him  a 
good  strong  patent  that  will 
be  of  substantial  value.  In 
other  words,  the  Government, 
through  the  Patent  Office, 
tries  honestly  to  carry  out  its 
part  of  the  agreement,  and 
the  courts  protect  him  when 
they  can.  At  the  same  time 
the  Patent  Office  and  the 
courts  do  their  best  to  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  people  by  heading  off  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  attempts  to  get  patents  that  should  not 
be  granted. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  patent  four  things  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  If  one  of  them  is  absent  a  patent  can¬ 
not  be  granted,  or  if  it  has  been  granted,  it  is  held  by 
the  courts  to  be  void.  First,  the  thing  for  which  a  pat¬ 
ent  is  asked  must  be  an  invention.  It  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  what  a  skilled  mechanic  would  do; 
it  must  involve  the  inventive  faculty.  To  determine 
this  point  is  extremely  difficult,  and  requires  sound 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  and  a  thoroughi 
knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  the  courts  on  what  does 
and  what  does  not  involve  invention. 

Second,  the  thing  must  be  new.  To  determine  this 
it  is  necessary  to  look  up  all  that  has  ever  been  done  in 
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the  world  along  the  same  line.  The  Patent  Office  has 
in  its  possession  over  2,000,000  patents  that  have  been 
granted  by  foreign  governments  and  at  tbe  close  of 
business  on  June  25,  1907,  857,360  patents  and  12,667 
reissues  had  been  granted  by  our  Government,  making 
a  total  of  3,000,000  patents  to  search.  Besides  these 
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patents,  the  Office  has  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
books,  pamphlets,  trade  journals,  technical  reviews,  re¬ 
ports  of  scientific  associations  and  publications  of  every 
conceivable  sort  and  in  all  languages,  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  what  is  being  and  has  been  done  in  the  industrial 
world.  The  patents  have  all  been  classified  in  an  im¬ 
perfect  way  as  well  as  the  meager  force  of  assistant 
examiners  we  have  could  do  it,  but  the  publications  arc 
practically  unclassified.  By  classification  we  mean  that 
all  the  things  that  relate  to  a  certain  thing  are  put 
together  in  one  place.  An  assistant  searches  through 
the  class  to  which  the  invention  he  has  in  hand  be¬ 
longs  and  brings  the  things  that  are  like  it  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Examiner,  who  allows  or  rejects  the  claims  of  the 
inventor  according  to  what  the  search  has  revealed. 

Third,  the  thing  for  which  a  patent  is  asked  must  be 
useful.  That  is,  it  must  operate  in  the  manner  the  in¬ 
ventor  says  it  will.  It  must  not  be  immoral  or  frivol¬ 
ous  or  injurious  to  the  public  health. 

Fourth,  it  must  be  for  an  art,  machine,  manufacture, 
or  composition  of  matter,  or  for  an  improvement  there¬ 
of.  A  patent  will  not  be  granted  for  anything  else. 

The  value  of  a  patent  to  the  inventor  or  owner  de¬ 
pends  upon  four  things ;  its  validity,  its  breadth,  the 
necessity  for  the  device  and  the  ability  of  the  inventor 
or  owner  to  handle  it  as  a  business  proposition.  If  it 
possesses  the  four  recpiisites  and  the  inventor  is  the 
first  and  original  inventor,  that  is,  the  invention  was 
not  stolen  or  pirated  from  the  actual  inventor,  it  is 
valid.  If  it  covers  a  device  that  is  entirely  new  it  is 
a  broad  patent  and  may  be  exceedingly  valuable,  but 
if  it  is  an  improvement  on  existing  devices  it  is  more 
or  less  narrow,  and  more  or  less  valuable  accordingly. 
Entirely  new  things  are  extremely  rare.  The  telephone 
as  patented  by  Bell  was  new.  The  phonograph  as  pat¬ 
ented  by  Edison  was  new.  The  telegraph  as  patented 
by  Morse  was  new.  As  soon  as  a  new  thing  appears 
it  is  only  a  short  time  before  applications  for  improve¬ 
ments  on  it  begin  to  roll  into  the  Office  by  the  scores 
and  hundreds,  and  in  a  few  years  there  may  be  forty 
applications  for  improving  some  small  part  of  the  new 
device  and  each  improvement  different  from  the  others. 
It  hardly  seems  possible,  but  on  January  1,  1902,  there 
was  a  count  of  the  patents  and  there  were  1,812  patents 
on  improvements  on  coal-oil  lamps,  not  including  lan¬ 
terns  or  headlights  of  any  description.  We  grant  pat¬ 
ents  on  all  improvements,  but  no  improver  can  use  his 
device  during  the  life  of  the  first  patent  without  paying 
royalty  to  the  owner  of  the  first  patent.  Neither  can 
the  first  patentee  use  any  of  the  improvements  without 
paying  royalty  to  the  improvers.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  an  improvement  renders  the  first  or  previous  de¬ 
vice  so  superior  that  the  improvement  is  worth  many 
times  as  much  as  the  first  device,  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  Then  there  are  improvements  on  improve¬ 
ments  ad  infinitum.  The  result  of  it  all  is  that  the 
people  owning  the  patents  generally  sell  out  to  each 
other  in  some  way.  At  present  nearly  every  patent 
granted  is  for  an  improvement  on  something,  and  as 
the  Patent  Office  does  not  in  any  manner  concern  itself 
with  the  question  of  infringement,  leaving  that  entirely 
to  the  courts  to  determine,  it  follows  that  there  are  few 
patents  granted  that  do  not  infringe  some  prior  patent. 
That  should  not  discourage  an  inventor,  for  we  arrive 
at  perfection  by  small  advances.  Manufacturers  are 
quick  to  appreciate  even  the  smallest  improvement  if 
it  is  a  real  substantial  one,  and  not  merely  a  change 
that  neither  cheapens  the  production  of  the  device  nor 
makes  it  operate  better.  One  trouble  with  most  inven¬ 
tors  is  that  they  overestimate  the  value  of  their  inven¬ 
tions.  “Every  man  thinks  his  geese  are  swans.”  A 
friend  of  mine  made  a  small  improvement,  and  was 
offered  $2,500  for  the  patent  by  a  manufacturer.  I  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  take  it,  but  he  thought  it  was  worth  at 


least  $10,000  and  refused  the  offer.  In  a  few  months 
a  machine  appeared  with  his  improvement  on  it.  He 
sued  and  spent  several  hundred  dollars  in  lawing.  The 
party  he  sued  succeeded  in  convincing  the  court  that 
the  improvement  did  not  amount  to  an  invention,  but 
was  no  more  than  a  skilled  mechanic  would  do,  so  his 
patent  was  gone  and  his  money  too.  A  patent  lawyer 
told  me  that  a  man  in  Alabama  wrote  to  him  to  see  if 
he  could  get  a  patent  on  a  new  trip  for  a  mousetrap  of 
the  squirrel  cage  kind.  The  lawyer  wrote  him  to  send 
a  model  and  he  would  find  out  for  him.  The  inventor 
wrote  back:  “Not  on  your  life  will  I  show  it  unless 
you  lay  down  half  a  million  cold  plunks  first.” 

A.  F.  KINNAN. 

SMUT  DISEASE  IN  WHEAT. 

Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff  wheat  raised  here  extensively  was 
affected  with  smut  last  year  and  this.  What  is  the  reason 
and  cure?  Is  there  any  other  variety  proof  against  it? 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  H-  F-  c. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  among  wheat  growers  and  plant 
pathologists  that  different  varieties  of  grains  resist  at¬ 
tacks  of  fungus  and  bacteria  diseases  in  different  de¬ 
grees.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  specific  instances 
whether  the  greater  damage  is  due  to  the  variety  being 
more  susceptible  to  the  trouble,  or  whether  the  seed 
was  more  abundantly  infected  with  the  fungus.  Either 
of  these  might  cause  quite  a  variation  in  the  result. 
Dawson’s  Golden.  Chaff  wheat  has  been  grown  at  the 
college  farm  for  a  number  of  years.  Only  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  however,  have  we  observed  that  it  was  more  ex¬ 
tensively  affected  with  smut  than  other  varieties  grown 
in  the  same  vicinity.  In  this  case  Dawson’s  Golden 
Chaff  and  Gold  Coin  were  grown  side  by  side,  and  the 
former  was  much  more  affected  by  smut  than  the  latter. 
We  are  not  able  to  say,  however,  that  it  was  because  of 
its  greater  susceptibility,  because  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  seed  was  not  more  extensively  infected. 

The  loose  smut  of  wheat  which  seems  to  be  the  one 
doing  damage  in  Ontario  County  is  not  as  amenable  to 
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treatment  as  the  similar  fungus  affecting  oats.  In  “The 
Cereals  in  America,”  Prof.  Hunt  has  this  to  say: 

Loose  Smut. — This  fungus  belongs  to  tbe  same  genus  as 
the  smut  so  commonly  found  on  maize.  The  spores  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  grain  germinate  and  enter  the  young  wheat  plant 
through  the  sheath  of  the  first  leaf.-  The  fungus  grows 
within  the  wheat  plant  without  external  manifestation  until 
the  wheat  plant  is  about  to  flower,  when  the  whole  spike 
except  the  rachis  is  reduced  to  a  mass  of  black  smut  spores. 
The  loss  from  loose  smut  is  rarely  large,  although  as  high  as 
eight  per  cent  has  been  reported.  The  remedy  is  known 
as  the  modified  hot  water  treatment  and  is  as  follows  : 

Soak  the  seed  grain  for  four  hours  in  cold  water,  let 
stand  for  four  hours  more  in  the  wet  sacks,  then  immerse 
for  five  minutes  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  133  degrees 
Fahrenheit ;  then  dry  and  sow.  Since  this  treatment  injures 
the  germinating  power  of  the  seed,  one-half  more  seed  per 
acre  is  required.  The  purchase  of  non-infected  seed  is  also 
to  be  recommended. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff  is 
somewhat  less  resistant  to  the  smut  fungus  than  some 
other  varieties  it  is  probable  that  the  inquirer  will  secure 
satisfactory  results  more  readily  by  seeking  seed  free 
from  infection  and  by  using  the  hot  water  treatment 
named  above  rather  than  seeking  new  varieties  that  are 
more  resistant.  _  J-  l.  stone. 

CHICKEN  MANURE  FOR  GRASS. 

We  clean  all  the  henhbuses  twice  a  week,  making  a 
manure  spreader  load  from  each  house.  This,  begin¬ 
ning  with  last  Fall,  we  spread  five  to  10  loads  to  the 
acre  over  a  piece  of  Timothy  and  clover,  13  acres, 
until  the  grass  was  too  high ;  then  we  spread  on  the 
corn  land  with  spreader  until  corn  was  planted,  and 
now  we  have  it  in  wagon  and  spread  with  shovel 
lightly  on  growing  corn.  As  soon  as  we  are  through1 
mowing  will  spread  on  hayfield  in  places  where  we 
missed,  and  keep  on  corn  land  as  long  as  we  can  get 
through  with  a  wagon.  I  have  tried  keeping  it  in 
houses,  but  believe  the  waste  from  decomposition  and 
evaporation  is  too  great.  The  manure  as  it  comes 
from  the  house  is  fully  50  per  cent  dry  dirt  raked  in- 
with  it.  I  am  now  cutting  Timothy  averaging  over 
four  feet  high  from  this  field;  where  in  places  the 


spreader  did  not  cover  it  is  from  10  to  24  inches.  Can 
I  -  broadcast  kainit  over  this  field,  say  300  pounds  per 
acre,  with  advantage?  It  will  be  covered  again  this 
Fall  with  2l/2  to  five  loads  per  acre  chicken  manure. 
The  land  is  poor  and  sour  in  places.  Will  the  potash 
and  salt  in  kainit  help  to  sweeten  it?  I  sowed  clover 
and  Timothy  over  the  field  this  Spring  to  try  to  force 
it,  and  had  a  fine  catch.  I  cut  35  tons  clear  Timothy 
on  13  acres.  I  have  two  to  three  times  as  much  hay 
on  that  field  as  on  the  other,  or  any  other  farm  within 
100  miles  of  me,  and  yet  they  say  that  hen  manure 
is  not  (properly  used)  worth  30  cents  per  hen  per  year. 

Maryland.  buchanan  burr. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  not  use  kainit  alone  on  this 
grass.  Muriate  of  potash  will  give  a  cheaper  dressing 
df  potash,  and  the  salt  in  the  kainit  will  not  sweeten 
the  soil.  You  need  lime  to  do  that,  and  you  need  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  also  to  make  a  balanced  ration.  Kainit 
contains  \2]/2  pounds  of  potash;  thus  your  300  pounds 
give  37  pounds,  which  would  be  found  in  75  pounds  of 
muriate.  We  should  use  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
that,  for  one  ton  of  Timothy  hay  contains  40  pounds 
of  potash.  We  should  use  500  or  600  pounds  basic  slag 
per  acre  in  addition  to  the  potash.  This  will  furnish 
phosphoric  acid  and  also  lime.  The  latter  will  help 
sweeten  the  soil.  __ 

USE  OF  A  “ DIVINING  ROD". 

Recently  a  reader  asked  for  experience  from  those  who 
have  used  “divining  rods”  to  locate  water.  In  using  such 
a  “rod”  the  operator  walks  slowly  along  with  a  crotch  or 
two  twigs  shaped  like  a  wishbone  in  his  hands.  When  the 
operator  is  a  "water  witch”  the  rod  turns  down  and  points 
toward  the  ground  on  passing  over  a  place  where  water  is 
near  the  surface.  We  have  here  the  experience  of  a  “water 
witch”  and  one  who  had  the  water  located  for  him. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  A.  D.  C.  I  will  say  that 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  that  line.  I 
came  to  this  town,  now  a  city  of  35,000  inhabitants,  in 
the  Fall  of  1854,  and  have  resided  here  since  that  time. 
I  am  what  some  call  a  “water  witch  ”  I  have  never 
kept  a  record,  but  I  have  located  not  less  than  100  wells 
in  town.  Before  the  introduction  of  city  water  I  had 
numerous  calls  to  locate  water,  but  now  I  have  calls 
only  outside  of  the  limits  of  city  water  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns.  I  think  that  the  rod  is  as  sure  to  in¬ 
dicate  hidden  veins  of  water  as  the  magnetic  needle  is 
to  point  to  the  north  pole.  I  have  never  known  but 
two  failures  and  then  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  because 
the  parties  got  discouraged  and  did  not  dig  deep 
enough.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  electricity  and 
water  i  avc  a  great  affinity,  and  scientific  men  say  that 
when  a  person  is  highly  charged  with  electricity,  either 
positive  or  negative  (I  forget  which)  it  will  work  in 
their  hands.  In  locating  water  for  a  railroad  company 
I  had  occasion  to  pass  under  some  telegraph  wires,  and 
the  rod  would  point  right  straight  up  to  the  wires.  Be¬ 
cause  the  rod  (I  use  whalebone)  will  not  work  in  every 
person’s  hand  it  leads  some  to  think  there  is  some 
witchery  about  it.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  people 
try  it,  but  very  few  could  feel  the  least  pull.  E.  N.  c. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Some  years  past  our  water  troubled  us,  the  supply 
being  short,  so  I  asked  a  man  to  find  a  new  spring.  In 
trying  the  rod  near  the  old  spring  it  would  work  very 
quick  four  feet  from  the  spring,  but  at  the  spring  only 
very  slowly.  The  spring  was  dug  one  side  of  the  vein 
of  water.  When  the  vein  was  opened  there  was  a  good 
supply.  The  second  time  the  man  passed  over  a  place 
where  everyone  said  there  was  water,  as  water  stood 
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in  a  hollow,  but  the  rod  refused  to  work.  About  six 
feet  on  one  side  the  rod  did  work  so  quickly  that  the 
bark  came  off  the  stick.  We  had  to  go  only  three  feet  to 
find  water  in  abundance.  One  cold  Winter  the  water 
pipes  froze.  There  were  40  cows  to  water.  The  rod 
worked  in  the  cellar  of  the  barn;  at  the  depth  of  20 
feet  we  found  water,  which  has  furnished  a  full  supply. 

Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.  t.  l.  c. 
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THE  OUTWARD  PRESSURE  IN  A  SILO. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  reading  in  many  of 
the  farm  papers  and  also  hearing  the  subject  discussed 
concerning  the  cause  of  the  hoops  bursting  on  silos,  and 
wish  to  give  my  views  on  the  subject,  gained  from  a 
large  field  of  experience  in  building  and  observation. 

For  a  number  of  years,  when  I  was  new  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  only  knew  from  reading  about  them  what  a 
silo  was  like,  I  used  to  be  afraid  they  would  burst,  but 
after  building  a  few  and  hooping  them  with  wire  fencing 
and  having  no  trouble  from  bursting  hoops,  I  began,  to 
see  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  great  outward  pressure 
of  the  contents,  but  in  the  swelling  of  the  dry  lumber, 
caused  by  the  hot,  moist  mass  in  the  interior.  I  am 
positive  that  I  have  never  built  a  silo  30  feet  or  more 
deep  that  was  hooped  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain 
of  outward  pressure  of  330  pounds  per  square  foot.  As 
I  have  read  several  articles  lately  in  the  papers  stating 
that  it  was  “a  well-established  fact”  that  silage  in  a 
silo  30  feet  deep  would  exert  an  outward  pressure  of 
330  or  more  pounds  per  square  foot,  I  have  wondered 
how  it  was  that  such  a  large  per  cent  of  them  withstand 
the  strain.  In  building  a  silo  I  have  always  warned 
the  owner  or  user  against  leaving  the  hoops  too  tight  at 
filling  time,  as  they  would  be  apt  to  burst  from  the  lum¬ 
ber  swelling,  and  so  far  I  have  never  heard  a  complaint, 
and  judge  that  none  of  them  has  had  any  trouble  that 
way.  I  am  positive  as  can  be  that  there  is  almost  no 
outward  pressure  to  silage  at  any  time,  as  the  nature 
of  this  material  is  to  pack  downward  instead  of 
outward,  and  if  one  leaves  it  alone  in  a  silo  when  filling 
it  will  stack  up  in  the  middle  of  the  silo  to  quite  a 
height  and  pack  very  solid.  I  saw  three  silos  go  through 
a  fire  four  days  from  the  time  the  filling  was  finished 
and  the  silos  entirely  burned  away  and  left  the  contents 
standing  naked.  Not  only  that,  but  they  stood  for 
weeks  and  months,  or  till  the  last  of  the  piles  had  been 
fed,  and  they  did  not  burst  out  and  fall  down,  but  stood 
almost  as  firmly  as  they  would  with  the  silo  around  them. 
The  largest  one  was  17x36  feet  in  size,  and  it  stood  from 
Oct.  20  till  in  January  before  they  began  feeding  from 
it,  and  lasted  till  in  March.  Now,  as  these  silos  were 
just  filled  and  settling,  they  were  exerting  their  greatest 
outward  pressure,  and  if  it  was  as  extreme  as  some  try 
to  make  out  they  would  have  burst  out  and  come  down 
in  a  pile,  and  the  feed  would  have  been  ruined.  As  it 
was  the  silage  was  good  and  was  fed  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  waste. 

In  a  concrete  or  masonry  silo  the  outward  pressure 
would  be  of  no  consequence  at  all,  as  there  would  be 
nothing  to  swell,  and  likewise  no  pressure  to  amount  to 
anything.  The  cause  of  cracking  would  be  the  same  as 
in  any  other  building;  that  is,  from  faulty  work  or  ma¬ 
terial  and  a  poor  foundation.  Wheat  or  grain  tanks 
have  been  built  of  re-enforced  concrete  as  high  as  84 
feet  and  used  successively  and  the  re-enforcement  was 
a  flat  band  of  iron  put  in  every  foot  in  height.  The 
walls  were  only  eight  inches  thick  the  whole  way  up.  of 
course  resting  on  a  wide  re-enforced  foundation.  Now, 
in  a  grain  tank  of  that  height  the  outward  pressure 
would  be  something  immense,  as  grain  would,  owing  to 
its  smoothness',  press  out  about  as  hard  as  down,  and  I 
believe  that  if  a  re-enforced  wall  eight  inches  thick,  84 
feet  deep  will  stand  the*  strain  of  being  filled  with  grain 
one  need  have  uo  fear  whatever  of  the  outward  strain 
in  a  silo  wall  and  a  wall  six  inches  thick  above  the 
ground  line,  with  a  quarter-inch  rod  in  it  every  foot  in 
height,  will  stand  all  requirements  in  silos  up  to  16  feet 
in  diameter  and  40  feet  deep.  If  more  than  16  feet  in 
diameter  a  wall  eight  inches  thick  could  be  used  up  for 
eight  or  10  feet,  and  then  a  six-inch  wall  above  that,  and 
a  little  more  iron  used  in  the  first  10  or  12  feet.  The 
concrete  needs  to  be  of  a  first-class  quality  made  of 
crushed  rock  and  sand  or  good  coarse,  sharp  sand  con¬ 
taining  pebbles  up  to  one  inch  in  diameter  and  about 
one  part  of  cement  to  six  parts  sand  or  crushed  rock. 
There  are  simple  tests  whereby  material  can  be  tested 
and  the  right  proportions  of  cement  found  out,  and  as 
gravel  varies  so  much  in  different  pits  it  would  be  sen¬ 
sible  to  test  the  material  on  the  ground  and  go  according 
to  the  test  rather  than  by  hearsay.  In  standard  tests 
a  proportion  of  one  of  cement  to  seven  crushed  rock 
and  sand  is  claimed  to  make  solid  stone.  What  is  need¬ 
ed  is  to  get  all  of  the  voids  between  the  grains  of  ma¬ 
terial  filled  and  then  concrete  is  at  its  best.  In  any 
case  of  a  wall  where  you  want  it  to  stand  get  down  to 
good  soil  and  be  sure  of  drainage  in  clay  soil,  and  then 
make  a  wide  slab  of  concrete  under  your  wall,  the 
wider  the  better.  This  slab  should  be  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot  thick,  and  well  re-enforced,  and  it  will  then 
bridge  many  of  the  difficulties, and  defects  that  happen 
with  walls.  In  case  of  silo  foundations  if  the  ground 
should  be  soft  and  springy  or  quicksand  dig  out  the 
whole  floor  surface  down  to  the  foundation  and  a  foot 
outside  of  the  foundation  wall  and  then  put  down  a 
six-inch  re-enforced  floor  over  the  whole  surface,  with 
plenty  of  three-eighths  inch  iron  rods  in  it  and  you  will 
have  a  foundation  that  will  hold  up  in  good  shape. 


While  I  do  not  wish  to  discredit  others  who  think  they 
are  right  in,  regard  to  the  bugaboo  of  outward  pressure 
in  a  silo,  I  do  think  the  matter  has  been  greatly  over¬ 
done  and  that  the  theory  of  the  bursting  hoops  and 
cracked  walls  has  been  wrongly  applied. 

Michigan.  _  r.  c.  angevine. 

TROUBLE  WITH  A  STORAGE  CELLAR. 

In  1902  I  built  a  building  33x30  feet  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses.  The  basement  was  dug  partially  in  rock,  and  was  all 
enclosed  with  a  20-inch  wall  laid  double.  The  windows  and 
doors  were  all  double  or  two  sets  In  each  opening.  The 
ceiling  was  nine  feet  high :  joists  eight  inches  wide  were 
laid  on  top  of  the  wall,  then  the  basement  was  ceiled  over¬ 
head  with  matched  ceiling  painted  with  three  coals  of  lead 
and  oil.  On  top  of  the  ceiling  sawdust  was  filled  in  to  top 
of  joists  and  then  floor  laid  on  top.  There  is  one  swing 
ventilator  in  center  of  ceiling  that  is  open  most  of  the  time. 
The  basement  is  used  for  storing  vegetables  in  Winter  and 
handling  fruit  in  Summer ;  is  always  cool  in  Summer  and 
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never  freezes  in  Winter,  but  the  trouble  is  the  moisture  from 
the  vegetables  and  the  rock  bottom  cause  the  ceiling  to  decay 
so  much  that  some  of  the  joists  are  rotted  and  in  places  the 
ceiling  is  dropping  off.  I  have  now  sound  White  oak  joists 
to  put  in,  but;  what  shall  I  do  for  the  ceiling?  I  had  thought 
of  getting  galvanized  sheet  iron,  paint  on  both  sides  with 
^ore  paint  and  nail  on  over  the  ceiling  that  is  on,  and 
through  into  the  new  joists,  and  also  leave  the  old  ones  in. 
Is  there  a  better  way  for  durable  ceiling?  a.  h. 

Ohio. 

It  appears  probable  from  the  statements  of  A.  H. 
that  the  decay  of  the  ceiling  and  joists  has  resulted 
from  insufficient  ventilation  of  the  cellar,  although  an¬ 
other  cause  may  possibly  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  decay.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
walls  are  so  constructed  that  capillary  action  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  moisture  up  through  the  wall  from  the 
damp  soil  outside  to  the  sills  and  allow  it  to  spread 
laterally  into  the  joists  and  ceiling,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  oil  moves  through  a  wick.  If  this  latter  con¬ 
dition  has  been  the  cause  of  the  decay  the  fact  will  be 


evident  from  the  rotting  being  most  extensive  around 
the  walls.  Cn  the  other  hand,  if  the  decay  is  the  result 
of  insufficient  ventilation  there  would  be  a  general  de¬ 
cay,  tending  to  be  even  greater  away  from  the  walls. 

I  assume,  of  course,  in  making  these  statements,  that 
conditions  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  sawdust  and  ceil¬ 
ing  from  ever  becoming  wet  through  water  from  above, 
caused  by  leaks  or  other  conditions. 

If  the  decay  has  resulted  from  insufficient  ventilation 
the  use  of  galvanized  iron  is  all  righr.  but  it  would  not 
be  of  material  help  to  paint  it,  provided  it  is  a  good 
quality  of  galvanized  iron,  as  it  should  be.  It  is  very 
important,  however,  that  the  old  joists,  if  left  in,  and 
the  sawdust  and  ceiling  should  be  thoroughly  dried  out 
before  the  upper  floor  is  again  laid.  The  rotting  is  the 
result  of  fungus  growth,  and  could  easily  spread  to  the 
new  wood  if  sufficient  moisture  were  present,  develop¬ 
ing  a  condition  that  is  commonly  known  as  dry  rot.  If 
there  has  been  much  decay  in  the  sawdust  it  would  be 
better  to  use  new  and  to  fill  only  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  upper  floor,  and  then,  when  the  upper  floor  is  laid, 
provide  a  few  auger  holes  letween  each  pair  of  joists 
at  opposite  ends  so  as  to  permit  a  little  interchange  of 
air  above  the  sawdust.  These  holes  need  not  be  more 
than  two  54-inch  openings,  but  should  be  covered  with 
wire  netting  to  prevent  mice  entering. 

If  the  decay  has  resulted  from  dampness  coming 
through  the  wall,  carried  to  it  by  the  damp  soil  out¬ 
side,  this  may  1  i  remedied  by  preventing  the  roof  water 
from  falling  near  the  wall  and  grading  so  that  surface 
water  drains  quickly  away.  If,  to  lessen  the  liability  of 
freezing,  the  entire  wall  has  been  covered  with  earth  up 
to  the  sills,  except  where  the  windows  are,  this  of  course 
facilitates'  the  entrance  of  capillary  moisture  which 
would  favor  the  rotting  of  the  sill  and  joist.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  be  well  to  lay  the  joists  on  galvanized 
iron,  to  cut  off  the  moisture,  and  if  the  earth  placed 
close  to  the  wall,  down  for  a  couple  of  feet  and  for  a 
foot  out  from  the  wall,  were  coarse  gravel  and  sand  or 
cinders,  only  the  very  surface  being  covered  with  soil, 
this  would  materially  lessen  the  entrance  of  capillary 
water.  But,  whatever  the  conditions  which  have  resulted 
in  the  decay,  it  is  important,  from  the  standpoint  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  as  well  as  from  that  of  preventing 
decay  of  the  ceiling,  that  ample  ventilation  be  provided, 
and  this  means  that  provision  must  he  made  some  way 
for  air  to  enter  the  cellar  by  some  other  opening  than 
that  by  which  it  escapes,  otherwise  the  ventilation  is  not 
likely  to  be  effective.  It  is  quite  important  for  such  a 
storage  that  a  ventilating  shaft  should  be  provided, 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  chimney,  and  it 
should  rise  out  of  the  building  just  as  a  chimney  would. 
For  a  storage  space  of  the  capacity  here  under  consid¬ 
eration  not  less  than  an  eight  or  10-inch  galvanized  iron 
flue,  or  something  else  as  effective,  should  be  installed 
and  provided  with  a  close  fitting  damper  which  permits 
complete  regulation.  Provision  for  the  entrance  of  air 
may  be  any  opening  where  the  inflow  of  the  fresh  air 
in  the  coldest  weather  would  not  strike  immediately  on 
products  sensitive  to  frost.  Two  or  three  small  open¬ 
ings  distributed,  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  single  opening.  These  should  be  provided 
with  arrangements  for  closing,  if  necessary  during  se¬ 
verest  weather.  F*  KING- 

ALFALFA  AS  A  WEED. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  so  many  easterners  trying  to 
grow  Alfalfa,  and  make  a  failure  of  it  year  after 
year.  Here  we  are  having  a  time  to  keep  the  plants 
under  subjection.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  weeds  we 
fruit  growers  have  to  contend  with.  It  will  get  started 
in  our  orchards  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  and  unless 
it  is  chopped  out  while  young  it  will  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  it  down,  and  not  only  this,  but  it  will 
increase  a  thousandfold  in  one  year.  I  have  a  large 
peach  orchard  in  which  two  tons  of  h'ay  can  be  cut 
to  the  acre  three  times,  making  six  tons  to  the  acre, 
all  because  my  place  had  been  leased  for  three  years. 
Whn  I  left  this  farm  there  wasn’t  a  spear  of  Alfalfa 
in  it;  now  it  cuts  all  this  hay.  Every  seed  came  into 
the  patch  by  irrigation  water  and  volunteer.  I  have 
as  yet  noticed  no  bad  effects  from  it,  and  it  may  prove 
to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the  orchard,  unless  it 
will  injure  the  trees  when  it  is  plowed  up,  as  we  have 
to  cut  it  deep  in  order  to  kill  the  immense  roots. 
Sweet  clover  is  another  pest  we  have  to  contend  with, 
but  as  it  is  a  biennial  plant,  is  not  so  hard  to  get  rid 
of.  This  latter,  under  good  conditions,  grows  eight 
feet  high  on  our  rich  soils.  g.  w.  hoover. 

Garfield  Co.,  Coh _ 

The  large  stories  of  success  with  asparagus'  have 
started  plenty  of  get-rich-quick  people  into  action.  One 
man  who  never  grew  the  crop  purposes  to  start  with 
1*0  acres — another  who  has  a  good  garden  patch  talks 
of  50  acres!  Easy,  gentlemen!  Walk  first!  It  takes 
more  brains  and  harder  study  to  handle  10  acres  of 
asparagus  than  it  does  to  become  a  fair  lawyer  or 
doctor.  Go  easy!  Grow  into  the  business  and  master 
it  as  you  go. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


A  YOU  NO  APPLE  EATER. 

Mrs.  Ole  Enwolsen,  of  Washington, 
sends  the  little  picture  shown  at  Fig.  309 
and  says : 

Tell  the  Hope  Farm  man  never  again  to 
talk  about  “out  West”  until  he  has  visited 
Puget  Sound.  Roses  large  as  saucers  and 
strawberries  like  teacups;  perfect  climate 
and  scenery  unrivaled,  and  apple  consumers'; 


A  YOUNG  APPLE  EATER.  Fig.  309 

Yes,  the  champion  is  our  own  little  boy.  At 
three  months  of  age  he  could  consume  all  he 
could  get,  and  all  of  his  two  years  of  life 
he  has  eaten  of  them  every  day  and  has  never 
been  sick  an  hour. 

That’s  a  good  send-off  for  good  old 
Doctor  Apple..  As  for  being  “out  West” 
some  30  years  ago  when  the  Hope  Farm 
man  went  West  in  all  the  country  beyond 
Indiana  people  spoke  of  going  back  to 
“God’s  country”  some  day.  Now,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  western  line  marking  this 
territory  had  reached  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  at  least. _ 

A  Talk  About  Poison  Ivy . 

J.  P.  /).,  Madison,  Ind, — Is  there  anything 
we  can  put  in  water  that  will  kill  the  poison 
ivy  plant  by  sprinkling  it  on  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  can?  I  have  tried  carbolic  acid  emul¬ 
sion  ;  it  only  burned  the  leaves.  I  have  been 
poisoned  (and  so  has  my  six-year-old  boy) 
for  two  Summers  during  hot  weather.  As 
soon  as  we  get  it  cured  it  will  break  out 
anew  when  we  get  near  the  vines.  It  is  not 
practical  to  dig  the  plant  up,  because  it  grows 
all  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  along 
the  fences;  also  around  old  stumps  in  the 
clear.  Most  people  claim  you  have  to  touch 
it  to  get  poisoned.  I  know  better ;  I  have 
had  my  toes  poisoned  for  about  six  weeks, 
and  I  never  went  barefooted.  I  have  touched 
it  and  had  my  hands  and  arm  swollen  twice 
their  natural  size.  I  have  the  pimples  all 
over  my  face  now.  and  my  little  boy  has  the 
water  blisters  on  his  hands. 

Ans. — Wc  Enow  of  nothing  which  can 
be  sprinkled  on  poison  ivy  to  prevent  its 
growth ;  digging  and  rooting  up  is  the 
most  certain  method.  The  only  thing  we 
know  of  is  the  application  of  concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  applied  to  the  stem  every  two  or  three 
we«ks  in  the  Spring  when  the  plant  is 
growing  most  vigorously.  This  acid  must 
be  handled  very  carefully  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  touch  the  skin,  as  it  is  highly 
corrosive.  It  is  a  very  long  job  to  get 
rid  of  this  plant  where  it  grows  freely, 
as  we  know  from  experience.  The  brush 
should  not  be  left  on  the  ground  or  used 
for  fuel  and  in  burning  it  in  the  field 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  inhale  the 
smoke  or  to  handle  the  wood  any  more 
than  is  necessary.  We  have  known  of  a 
serious  outbreak  of  inflamed  eyes  during 
the  Winter,  which  was  laid  to  the  use  of 
stove  wood  covered  with  poison  ivy. 
Although  dried  and  seasoned,  the  smoke 
or  vapors  arising  from  the  wood  caused 
this  inflammation.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  a  susceptible  person  may  be  poisoned 
without  actual  contact  with  the  plant,  as 
we  have  known  several  such  cases.  Some 
people,  however,  are  completely  immune 
and  efforts  should  be  made  to  engage 
such  persons  in  the  uprooting  of  the 


plant.  There  are  a  number  of  familiar 
remedies  for  this  poisoning,  the  most 
excellent  one  being  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead.  It  should  not  be  the 
strongest  alcohol,  but  a  50  or  75  per  cent 
grade.  Add  to  this  powdered  sugar  of 
lead,  as  much  as  will  easily  dissolve. 
The  milky  fluid  should  be  well  rubbed 
into  the  affected  skin  and  the  operation 
repeated  several  times  during  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  The  itching  is  at  once 
relieved  and  further  spread  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  checked.  This  lead  solution  is  poi¬ 
sonous  if  taken  internally.  Another  rem¬ 
edy  which  we  have  found  useful  is  pure 
olive  oil  rubbed  over  the  skin,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  susceptible  person  who  is 
working  around  the  poison  ivy  would  do 
well  to  rub  hands  and  face  and  other  ex¬ 
posed  skin  with  olive  oil  while  at  work. 
We  think  this  would  be  of  some  use  in 
preventing  poisoning.  But  the  poison 
gets  on  the  clothes,  too,  and  thus  one 
may  be  poisoned  without  actual  contact 
with  the  plant.  Ordinary  washing  does 
not  remove  the  poison  unless  very  hot 
water  and  plenty  of  soap  is  used,  because 
it  is  a  volatile  oil,  and  for  this  reason 
bathing  the  skin  in  alcohol  or  tincture  of 
witch  hazel  after  exposure  is  the  best 
way  to  remove  the  poison. 

Hovr  To  Work  a  King  Drag. 

E.  C.  T.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. — I  note  on  page 
426  an  article  by  J.  H.  Bollinger,  headed 
“Drag  the  Roads.”  We  made  a  King  drag 
a  year  ago,  using  planks  3x12  inches,  and 
the  cutter  bar  from  an  old  mowing  machine 
to  furnish  a  cutting  edge.  It  scrapes  very 
nicely,  but  we  find  one  serious  objection, 
which  is,  that  it  leaves  quite  a  windrow  of 
earth  and  loose  stones  in  the  center  of  the 
road,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bollinger, 
or  anyone  else  who  has  had  experience,  how 
they  avoid  this.  With  a  road  machine  we 
have  control  of  the  cutting  edge,  and  can 
raise  it  slightly  so  as  to  permit  the  earth  to 
pass  under,  thus  spreading  It  evenly  and 
leaving  no  ridge. 

Ans. — I  saw  a  short  time  ago  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  township  a  drag  built  probably  on 
the  same  principal  as  described,  made  of 
plank  3  x  12  set  on  edge  with  a  sharp 
plate  bolted  to  it  to  produce  a  “cutting 
edge.”  It  does  the  cutting  and  scraping 
almost  as  well  as  a  regular  road  machine, 
but  like  E.  C.  T.’s,  the  operator  has  no 
control  of  the  “cutting  edge,”  and  there¬ 
fore  leaves  a  windrow  of  dirt  at  the  side 
as  it  moves  along.  The  mission  of  the 
King  drag  is  not  to  turnpike  or  grade  the 
road,  but  to  “keep  up”  a  improved,  prop¬ 
erly  graded  and  turnpiked  road;  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  a  “cutting  edge”  is  not  want¬ 
ed.  You  do  not  want  to  “cut”  into  this 
roadbed,  but  simply  level  down  the  wheel 
and  hoof  tracks  that  traffic  produces  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  a  rainfall.  During  a  long 
wet  spell  these  tracks  become  deep;  and 
water  stands  in  the  bottom  of  them  even 
though  the  edges  and  surface  have  par¬ 
tially  dried  up.  Going  over  the  road  now 
the  mud  that  your  drag  forces  ahead  of 
it  forces  every  drop  of  water  out  of  those 
tracks  and  fills  them  with  mud,  leaving 
the  road  back  of  the  drag  as  smooth  as 
a  cemented  surface  troweled  down,  and 
on  a  “drying  day”  will  bake  and  become 
almost  as  hard.  At  the  next  rain  the 
water  will  run  from  this  roadbed  quickly, 
where  if  these  tracks  remain,  they  will 
fill  up  and  hold  the  water  and  become 
gradually  deeper,  eventually  producing 
ruts  and  sink  holes.  It  also  is  essential 
that  stones,  sod  and  water  be  kept  off  an 
earth  road;  if  that  is  done  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  have  a  good  road  10  months  out 
of  every  12.  The  drag  that  I  use,  de¬ 
scribed  some  time  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
I  made  from  two  White  oak  sticks  6x6 
inches  eight  feet  long,  set  on  edge  18 
inches  apart,  held  in  that  position  by  two 
iron  rods;  to  these  rods  is  fastened  the 
chain  to  which  the  team  is  hitched.  To 
the  “cutting  edges”  of  these  sticks  I 
spiked  blunt  strips  of  old  wagon  tire,  not 
to  cut,  but  to  keep  the  edges  from  wear¬ 
ing  down,  which  it  would  not  take  long 
to  do,  thus  necessitating  the  building  of  a 
new  drag  often.  This  drag  on  an  unim¬ 
proved  road  with  ruts  and  sink-holes, 
would  do  very  little,  if  any  good,  but  is 
just  the  tool  to  keep  up  an  improved  road 


to  perfection ;  it  leaves  no  windrows.  I 
was  amused  last  week  one  day ;  a  city 
man  ventured  out  into  this  part  of  the 
country  (the  first  one  this  season)  in  his 
auto.  With  the  exception  of  the  bottoms 
of  those  terrible  ruts  and  sink-holes  the 
road  was  dried  up,  but  he  had  a  picnic 
getting  through  them.  When  he  struck 
the  north  line  of  my  farm  he  saw  before 
him  a  stretch  of  fine  road.  Thinking 
probably  that  from  now  on  he  would  have 
clear  sailing,  he  “let  her  out,”  never 
dreaming  that  “breakers”  were  awaiting 
the  speedy  auto  before  long.  No  sooner 
was  he  off  from  in  front  of  my  place  than 
his  auto  went  down,  pitching  him  almost 
headlong  into  the  rut.  it  came  so  suddenly 
the  speeding  was  of  such  short  dura¬ 
tion  ;  I  was  not  close  enough  to  hear 
any  remarks,  nor  any  expression  of  his 
feelings,  but  imagination  in  such  cases 
helps  one  along.  j.  h.  bollinger. 

Ohio. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Picking  Up  Cohn. — The  dread  of  picking 
up  the  corn  a  corn  binder  knocks  off  on  some 
(i0  acres  prompts  me  to  write  for  helpful 
ways  of  doing  this.  In  picking  up  by  hand 
one  stoops  and  then  lifts  half  the  body 
about  two  feet  in  raising  up.  The  muscles 
that  do  it  are  proportionately  weaker  than 
are  the  muscles  of  the  legs  that  lift  the 
whole  body  in  climbing  stairs,  and  of  the 
two  things  I  would  prefer  climbing  stairs 
all  day.  I  believe  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  are  too  intelligent  to  waste  energy  so 
unprofitably,  and  they  surely  have  this  kind 
of  work  to  do.  I  want  to  hear  how  they 
do  it.  Some  kind  of  fork  would  reduce  the 
lifting  to  the  weight  of  the  fork  and  the 
corn  on  it.  A  manure  fork  doesn't  hold 
enough  ears  and  requires  too  much  walking 
to  empty  and  most  other  kinds  require 
stooping.  What  has  been  your  solution  of 
this  problem?  c.  l.  h. 

Noblesville,  Ind. 

Mulch  in  Strawberries. — I  tried  grow¬ 
ing  mulch  in  strawberries  about  30  years 
ago  in  Indiana.  It  did  not  work  satisfactor¬ 
ily  because  Jack  Frost  would  not  come  on 
schedule  time.  If  seed  is  sown  too  late  you 
will  not  get  enough  growth ;  if  too  soon  you 
will  get  too  much.  s.  f.  ii. 

The  Clyde  Strawberry. — I  see  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Clyde  strawberry  in  The  R.  N.-Y. ; 
this  has  been  my  best  bearer,  as  early  as 
Glen  Mary,  more  and  larger  berries,  several 
two  inches  in  diameter,  later  than  except 
Nick  Olimer.  and  excellent  in  quality.  I 
have  Glen  Mary,  Clvde,  Commonwealth.  Sam¬ 
ple,  Marshall  and  Nick  Ohmer.  I  think  the 
Clyde  has  done  better  than  any  two  of  the 
others.  s.  J.  G. 

Connecticut. 

“Ma!”  “Yes,  dearest;  what  is  it?” 
“Did  you  get  my  baby  sister  at  the  gro¬ 
cery?”  “Of  course  not.  What  ever  put 
such  an  idea  in  your  head?’  “It  says  on 
the  grocer’s  wagon,  ‘Families  supplied.’  ” 
—Judge. 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE. 

(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER.) 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Seeding  Down  to  Grass,  Wheat,  Rye, 
and  All  Fall  Sown  Grains.  UnequaJed  for  Fruit 
Trees,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Pasture  Lands. 


Send  uh  a  postal  card  w  ith  your  name  and  address,  mentioning 
The  Bubal  Nkw-Yokkkr  and  we  will  tell  you  WHY'  the  above  is 
true, and  we  will  send  yon  our  Booklet,  “A  Remarkable  Fertilizer, 
Basie  Slag  Phosphate  and  Its  rses.” 

THE  COE- MORTIMER  CO., 

Special  Importers  of  BASIG  SLAG,  NITRATE  OF  SODA  and 
POTASH  SALTS.  Sole  United  States  Agents  for  (lenuine 
Peruvian  <>uaiio,  Manufacturers  of  High  tirade  Fertilizers. 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


ARE  YOU  PLANNING  TO 

SOW  YOUR  WHEAT  RIGHT? 

Careful  preparation  of  seed  bed  and  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  will  go  a  long  way— not  the  whole  way. 

YOUR  SEED  MUST  BE  RIGHT. 

I  grow  and  sell  seed  wheat  of  the  quality  and 
variety  you  want.  My  Booklet  and  samples  are  free 
to  careful  wheat  growers. 

If  the  seed  you  buy  from  me  is  not  satisfactory 
send  it  back  and  I  will  do  the  same  with  your 
money  and  pay  freight  for  round  trip. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN, 

Bamford,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


11  The  best  varieties,  both 
new  and  old,  and  *  the 
methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 

Dreer’s 

Mid-Summer  Catalog 

Also  describes  and  prices  the  best 
strains  of  Celery,  Cabbage  and  other 
vegetable  plants. 

A  select  list  of  the  best  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  decorative  plants. 

Seeds  of  old-fashioned  Hardy 
Perennials  and  other  flowers  for 
summer  sowing. 

Write  today  for  a  eojry  and  please 
mention  this  magazine— FREE. 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia. 


Gold  Coin  Wheat, 

Stiff  Straw,  no  smut,  hardy,  yield  over  40  bushels; 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Bags,  15  cents. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM,  -  -  Ludlow  ville,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT 

“Gold  Coin,”  also  Large  White  Rye, 

very  superior  quality,  for  sale.  Produced  40  bushels 
to  acre  grown  on  my  farm  Huntington,  L.  I.  Address 
CHAS.  D.  SMITH,  Fairground,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FNOX’S  SEED  WHEAT  yields  30  to  45  bushels 
per  acre.  Red,  bearded  or  smooth,  pure,  clean, 
cheap.  Sold  on  a  plain  guarantee.  Poole,  Fulcaster. 
Imp.  Rudy,  Invincible,  Silver  Sheaf  and  others. 
Booklet.  WILLIS  R.  KNOX,  14  Newport  A ve.,  Intercourse,  Pa. 


Fultz 


Hardiest  and  best  yielding 
winter  wheat  on  all  soils. 
Always  plump  and  good 
WnPfl  t  c°l°r-  The  very  best  pos- 
’  '  sible  milling  wheat.  Our 

seed  pure  and  graded  for  sowing.  Also 
Mammoth  White  Rye,  and  extra  quality 
Timothy  Seed.  Samples  and  circulars.  Write, 
THE  0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  9  E  ST.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


nr  I  rnv  PLANTS.  Strong  healthy  plants 
UCLCnl  $1.00  per  1,000  ,  500  70c.  Golden  Heart, 
Winter  Queen,  White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal,  Golden 
Self  Bleaching.  Cabbage  plants,  Flat  1  hitch  80c  per 
1,000.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Wood  Preservatives 

Addross  C.  S.  McKINXEV,  Manager, 
CARBOLINEDM  WOOD-PliESERV  ING  CO., 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


SMALL  THRESHERS  SS 

and  clean  perfectly.  No  waiting  or  feeding  big  crews. 
Silos.  Cutters.  Powers,  Manure  Spreaders.  Catalog  free. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY.  Box  »  1  ,  Coblesklll.  N.  Y. 


[Till  I  PROD  IMS  from  our  mid  summer 
TULL  linur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


bushels  Crimson  Clover 
Address 


-3,000 

Seed,  $3.75  bushel. 


JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER— M.v  own  growing;  lat.  New  York  City. 
Fresh  new  recleanod  seed.  tl.Sf,  per  pk.,  $5.00  per  bushel. 

ISRAEL  Jl.  KAUFFMAN,  llelletille,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa. 


1907  CROP  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEEDS, 

now'  ready.  No  tveeds.  Thoroughly  recleaued  new 
seeds,  fully  guaranteed.  Write  to-day  for  sample 
and  price.  Address  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Field  Seeds 
Specialist,  Dover,  Delaware. 


FERTILIZER  LIME. SS 

Si  WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg;,  Pa. 


GRANULATED  LIME 

For  Farms.  Especially  prepared  to  drill  with  crop 
same  as  phosphate.  Manufactured  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa,  Circular  free.  C.  J.  Yoder,  Grantsville,Md. 


m 
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YOU  CAN’T  GEU1 
A  BETTER  FENCE, 

’no  matter  how  much  you  | 
'  pay,  than  the 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

-  For  farmers’  use,  it’s  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  fence  made,  most  satisfactory. 
We  pay  freight.  Gel  our  free  catalogue,  j 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland.  Omo.j 

■brake  A-  Co.,  !><>  West  St.,  New  York,  X.  Y . 


APPLE  TREES 


INTOTIIINTG  BUT  APPLES 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  15H)8. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T-  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 
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EXPERIENCE  IN  TESTING  THIRTY 
VARIETIES  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  present  season  has  been  a  most  re¬ 
markable  one,  coming  on  so  late  that  all 
varieties  of  strawberries  escaped  Into  frosts, 
while  bright  days  and  frequent  showers 
combined  to  produce  an  enormous  crop  of 
berries,  with  resulting  low  prices,  but  large 
sales.  Several  times  we  took  from  1,000  to 
1,200  quarts  of  berries  per  acre  at  a  single 
picking.  I  may  easily  divide  the  different 
varieties  of  strawberries  into  three  classes, 
viz :  standard  varieties,  promising  and 

worthless.  The  latter  will  often  do  well  on 
certain  soils,  but  because  of  defects  in  foli¬ 
age  or  fruit  were  of  no  value  to  me. 

Standard  Varieties. — The  first  variety 
to  open  the  season  was  Texas.  The  foli¬ 
age  is  bright  and  strong  and  the  berries 
of  good  size  and  quality,  very  light  in  color, 
the  yield  being  good.  Dunlap  might  bo 
called  the  standard  early.  Much  of  the 
fruit  is  large,  but  most  berries  are  of  good, 
medium  size,  firm,  showy  and  of  superb 
quality ;  season  very  long.  The  plant  rusts 
somewhat  and  runners  as  badly  as  sorrel ; 
needs  restricting.  Dunlap  does  best  on 
good  corn  land,  not  extremely  light  and  not 
toe  heavy.  Bubach  ripens  almost  as  early 
as  Dunlap  and  makes  but  few  plants,  those 
being  big,  healthy  rust-proof  vines.  Dunlap 
blooms  very  early ;  Bubach  very  late,  thus 
escaping  late  frosts.  The  berries  are  of  mam¬ 
moth  size  and  very  soft.  Poeomoko  comes 
third  in  ripening,  is  an  enormous  cropper  and 
very  rich  in  pollen,  being  a  staminate  that 
will  fertilize  almost  any  other  variety,  either 
early  or  late.  This  variety  has  immense  roots 
and  yet  does  not  thrive  on  light  soil,  as  the 
leaves  curl  up  and  turn  purple  just  at 
fruiting  time.  On  heavy  soil  this  tendency 
is  less  noticeable.  The  fruit  is  often  dull  in 
color  and  has  a  speck  of  rot  at  the  shoulder. 

Minute  Man  is  the  most  promising  new 
variety  I  have  tested.  The  foliage  looks 
like  Dunlap,  but  is  stronger  and  free  from 
blight.  Every  berry  is  as  smooth  as  a  ball : 
the  color  is  bright  red,  and  the  berries  are 
held  up  from  the  ground  so  that  they  seldom 
rot.  The  fruit  is  not  as  firm  as  Sample,  but 
the  season  of  ripening  is  a  fourth  longer. 
Of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Jessie  type.  Uncle 
Jim  is  as  good  as  any  I  have  tested.  (Jessie 
and  New  York  both  failed  with  me.)  Uncle 
Jim  bears  a  heavy  crop  of  big,  soft,  light- 
colored,  sweet  berries,  which  come  at  mid¬ 
season  and  are  soon  gone.  Sample  we  count, 
in  this  locality,  as  the  standard  of  standards. 
Sample  requires  a  medium  heavy  soil  where 
it  will  produce  a  big  crop  of  good-sized  dark 
red  berries,  fairly  firm  and  quite  late  if  the 
plants  are  kept  under  mulch  as  late  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  vines  should  be  sprayed  just  be¬ 
fore  they  blossom.  Glen  Mary  always  closes 
the  season  with  me.  This  year  on  rich  low 
land,  with  lots  of  mulch  to  keep  the  plants 
back  in  Spring,  my  Glen  Mary  did  not  get 
Unto  action  very  much  until  other  varieties 
were  nearly  done ;  hence  the  net  returns  from 
this  variety  were  at  least  one-fourth  more 
than  from  midseason  varieties.  One-fourth 
acre  planted  largely  to  Glen  Mary,  the  re¬ 
maining  varieties  being  earlier  and  inferior 
to  this,  produced  over  Id  crates,  (320 
quarts),  at  a  single  picking.  The  vines  are 
very  liable  to  rust  and  the  fruit  is  rough,  but 
becomes  smooth  as  the  season  advances,  and 
holds  up  well  In  size. 

Promising  Varieties. — Of  these  I  will 
say  but  little,  as  few  of  them  are  the  equals 
of  those  varieties  already  named.  Wm. 

Belt  is  a  fairly  good  berry,  of  superb  quality, 
but  the  vines  rust  badly.  Bismarck  Is  very 
firm,  a  good  pollenizer,  but  the  fruit  soon 
runs  small.  Mark  ITanna  appears  to  de¬ 
serve  a  high  place  among  standard  sorts. 
The  fruit  is  very  large  and  of  beautiful  dark 
red  color,  apparently  a  heavy  cropper;  very 
promising.  Mrs,  Hanna  produced  the  finest 
fruit  I  raised  this  year,  but  was  not  very 
prolific.  I.atest  seems  much  like  Parker 
Earle  but  is  twice  as  large ;  not  equal  to 
Nettie,  the  most  promising  new  late  variety. 
All  the  fruit  of  this  variety  was  large  and 
late,  even  on  early  light  soil.  Morning  Star 
was  unlike  the  catalogue  descriptions — rather 
late ;  the  berries  were  large,  round,  of  dark 
color  when  fully  ripe  and  of  good  quality. 
Hero  bore  a  good  crop  of  large  berries,  rather 
.  dull  in  color,  like  Bismarck,  but  colored  all 
over  at  once  and  attractive.  Southerland 
bears  a  big  crop  of  bright  red,  soft  berries, 
not  as  large  as  Minute  Man,  and  in  every 
way  inferior  to  the  latter.  Aroma  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  vines  unless  treated  with  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  Spring.  The  fruit  is  very  large 
and  late,  but  Aroma  is  not  a  very  prolific 
variety  apparently.  Nehring’s  Gem  bore  a 
good  crop  of  dark  red  berries,  very  easy  to 
pick ;  promising.  Stevens  Late  Champion 
;yiWds  a  very  small  crop  of  very  handsome, 
IbrSght,  scarlet  fruit ;  season  late  and  short. 
Not  much  good.  I  believe  that  Common¬ 
wealth  is  the  best  very  late  variety  yet  tested. 
The  season  is  extremely  late  and  hence  short 
but  the  yield  is  fine  while  the  berries  last. 
Firm  as  an  apple,  the  fruit  needs  to  stay  on 
the  vines  for  several  days  after  the  upper 
half  turns  red.  The  berries  are  large  and 
very  sweet ;  the  great  late  berry  to  ship. 
President  would  be  a  grand  mate  for  Com¬ 


monwealth  were  it  not  that  the  fruit.  Is  soft 
and  the  blossoms  very  tender  to  frost. 

Worthless  Varieties. — These  varieties 
need  no  comment  other  than  that  with  me 
they  proved  to  be  by  far  inferior  to  those 
above  named.  Excelsior,  Marie,  Fairfield, 
Springdale  Beauty,  New  Home,  Velvet,  Splen¬ 
did,  Crescent,  Beaver,  Mrs.  Miller,  North 
Shore,  Fountain.  The  latter  was  too  thick 
in  vines  for  best  results,  and  may  be  worthy 
of  another  trial.  a.  t.  tenney. 

Massachusetts. 


TRADE  UNION  MEN  AS  FARMERS. 

W.  J.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y — Is  co-operative 
farming  practical?  In  other  words,  say  25 
or  50  men  (from  one  of  the  large  trade 
unions  of  our  metropolis)  form  themselves 
into  an  organization,  rent  a  farm  which 
would  give  each  man  about  three  acres  of 
land,  provided  he  could  take  care  of  that 
amount  and  would  work  conscientiously,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  for  all  to  combine 
and  ship  the  product  of  their  labor  to  some 
commission  merchant  in  the  city.  Is  the 
scheme  practical  from  a  financial  standpoint? 
Consider  that  a  few  will  be  found  among 
the  number  who  have  been  “bread  and  but¬ 
tered”  on  the  farm  in  early  life,  while  others 
have  never  seen  a  potato  planted.  There 
are  certain  labor  unions  in  the  big  cities 
whose  members  experience  a  certain  amount 
of  hardship  through  idleness  in  Summer. 
It  is  in  behalf  of  these  that  the  above  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked. 

Co-Operative  “Union”  Farming. 

I  do  not  believe  this  scheme  is  practical. 
The  profits  from  large  enterprises,  in  all 
lines,  depend  largely  on  some  “master  mind 
that  has  grown  up  in  the  business,  and  has 
a  large  financial  Interest  and  a  larger  pa¬ 
ternal  one.  Every  enterprise  that  is  above 
the  average  has  some  one  who  feels  a  pride 
in  it,  and  a  hired  manager  does  not  often 
fill  the  bill.  A  farm,  to  be  profitable,  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery  which  must  he  fed  and  cared  for  all 
the  year,  so  that  some  one  would  have  to 
stay  there  all  the  time.  The  product  of 
two  or  three  acres  per  man  would  not  sell 
for  enough,  net,  to  pay  his  carfare  and 
board,  because  there  are  but  few  crops.  If 
any,  that  can  be  grown  in  a  few  Summer 
months.  Farmers  average,  as  a  rule,  to  care 
for  50  acres  each.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
work  that  must  be  done  to  prepare  for  the 
crop  in  Winter  and  Spring.  A  competent 
manager  would  have  to  be  provided  who 
would  stay  there  all  the  time,  and  be  would 
have  to  plan  for  all,  buy  the  seed,  fertilizers, 
and  board  the  men.  There  would  be  no  suc¬ 
cess.  for  each  man  to  determine  for  himself 
what  he  would  put  on  his  ground,  and  when. 
Three  aeres  for  50  men  would  be  150  acres, 
and  as  they  would  all  want  to  plow,  there 
would  be  quite  a  demand  for  teams  and  tools 
the  same  week  to  get  that  amount  of  ground 
ready.  There  would  be  confusion,  contention 
and  consumption  of  time  enough  to  drive  a 
man  crazy.  Hence  a  manager  is  imperative, 
and  complete  control  by  him  required.  He 
would  have  an  access  of  help  for  a  few 
months,  such  as  It  Is,  but  in  early  Spring 
and  in  the  Fall  he  would  have  none.  Should 
he  hire  enough  for  those  periods  he  would 
not  need  the  city  men  during  three  months 
of  Summer.  Farming  is  no  “Summer  vaca- 
'  tlon"  trip  to  be  picked  up  and  dropped  when 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  but  a  profession 
requiring  a  comprehensive  plan,  carefully 
outlined  for  several  years  in  advance.  The 
organization  would  be  fortunate  if  it  did  not 
get  a  “grafter”  as  manager,  one  who  only 
“stayed  as  long  as  his  salary  was  paid,” 
not  cutting  them  short  on  time,  and  who 
had  the  spirit  of  getting  the  rest  to  work. 

There  would  be  no  trouble  about  selling 
the  products.  Instead  of  selling  to  a  com¬ 
mission  man,  have  one  man  sell  it  to  the 
members  of  the  union,  who  would  have  no 
trouble  in  eating  all  of  it.  He  might  have 
to  charge  pretty  well  for  it  to  get  costs, 
perhaps,  but  it  would  be  “their  own  make” 
and  taste  better.  I  presume  the  union  could 
establish  a  store  or  distributing  point  with 
some  merchant  In  their  own  neighborhood 
that  would  be  self-supporting,  if  it  received 
the  patronage  of  all  the  members,  that  would 
provide  a  market  for  a  dozen  such  farms 
and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  pur¬ 
chased  goods  beside. 

The  only  way  I  can  see  Is  to  form  a  stock 
company  with  some  owner  of  a  large  farm 
near  the  city,  who  shall  be  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  owners  and  manager,  and  let  the  mem¬ 
bers  work  for  the  company  under  him  at  regu¬ 
lar  wage  and  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
growing  on  the  farm  and  the  selling  in  the 
store.  The  union  would  have  to  manage  so 
that  help  could  be  furnished  when  needed, 
and  could  plan  to  have  as  much  work  as 
possible  when  there  was  the  least  in  the  city. 
I  think  I  can  offer  a  more  feasible  plan  to 
aid  the  “out  of  work"  members.  Form  an 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
help  to  people  needfng  help.  Have  a  regular 
office,  advertise  in  agricultural  papers,  send 
out  reliable  men  of  good  habits,  at  a  fair 
price,  at  first,  and  you  will  soon  be  swamped 
with  orders.  As  soon  as  your  reputation  is 
established  you  can  obtain  the  highest  prices 


going.  Workmen  are  needed  badly  in  the 
country  in  the  Summer,  and  every  member  of 
the  union  can  have  all  he  wants  to  do.  Pre¬ 
vious  experience  is  not  needed ;  nothing  but  a 
shirt,  a  pair  of  overalls,  hat,  heavy  shoes 
and  a  willingness  to  work  is  required.  The 
farmer  will  furnish  food,  room,  work  and 
wages.  c  E.  CHAPMAN. 

Very  Little  Faith  In  It. 

Theoretically,  yes.  Practically,  co-opera¬ 
tion  does  not  usually  work  out  the  utopian 
way  it  should.  The  personal  equation  enters 
in.  If  each  man  would  “work  conscientious¬ 
ly”  the  thing  would  go,  but  as  is  always 
the  case,  there  are  so  many  whose  “con¬ 
sciences  are  seared,  as  it  were,  with  a  red 
hot  iron.”  From  a  financial  standpoint,  I 
think  most  of  the  number  without  experi¬ 
ence,  would  lie  found  in  the  Fall,  begging 
bread.  With  the  demand  going  up  all  over 
the  country  for  “laborers  to  go  forth  to  the 
harvest.”  there  is  no  need  for  any  to  stand 
about  the  market  places  all  the  day  idle.  If 
men  are  willing  to  go  out  in  the  country 
at  all.  and  are  worth  their  salt  when  they 
get  there,  at  the  wages  being  paid  at  the 
present  time  they  would  be  much  better  off 
to  work  for  some  farmer  with  land,  cash 
and  experience.  Personally  I  have  very  little 
faith  in  such  schemes,  or  sympathy  for  the 
army  of  the  unemployed,  and  I  have  bad 
some  experience  with  both. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNB. 

Would  Like  to  See  Them  Try  It. 

In  regard  to  the  co-operative  farming 
scheme  practiced  by  trade  union  men,  I  will 
say  that  I  don’t  believe  it  would  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  These  men  expect  too  much  pay  for 
too  little  work.  They  would  want  as  much 
pay  as  I  could  command  as  an  expert  dairy¬ 
man  and  cattle  feeder,  and  they  would  be  of 
about  as  much  use  as  an  eight-year-old 
farm-bred  boy.  I  would  really  like  to  see 
them  try  the  scheme,  just  to  take  some  of 
the  conceit  out  of  them,  but  I  cannot  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  T  think  they  would  make  any 
money  at.  it.  The  question  you  sent  me  is 
just  a  rumble  of  an  impending  earthquake 
that  is  going  to  shake  up  this  country  some 
day.  The  United  States  Government  has 
fostered  the  manufacturer  and  the  mechan¬ 
ical  worker  until  nearly  all  of  the  competent 
men  have  been  drawn  away  from  the  farms. 
There  is  a  limit  even  to  American  mechanical 
industries,  and  the  workmen  must  have 
something  to  eat.  ,t.  grant  morse. 


Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 
pays  for  itself 
over  and  over 
again  in  years  of 
service. 

At  wide-awake  dealers’ ;  but 
send  to  us  for  Book  10  and 
samples  anyway. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


MONEY  LOST  IN  JOLTS 


Can  yon  estimate  how  much  your  wagon— and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  produce— are  injured 
by  lack  of  springs? 

It  indy  not  seem  much  when  only  given  a  passing  thought-but  those  who  have  tried 
bolster  springs  know  that  it  is  considerable. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered  to  the 
point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  farm  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect  of  material  or 
workmanship,  a  Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any  time— one  year  or  ten  years— 
we  will  make  it  good  without  a  word  of  argument. 

Free  Trial  of  Harvey  Bolster  Spring 

Every  sealer  is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  days’  free  trial,  ff 
they  fail  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial  will  not  cost  one  cent.  We  sell 
only  through  dealers— it  s  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you  are  getting  before  buying. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bol-ter  Sprint™,  auk  him  to  write  us  mentioning  your  name.  We’ll  send  him 
prices  and  YOU  WILL  GET  A  USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  liolstcr  Springs.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  ride  in  a  farm  wagon  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  144  Carver  Ave.,  Racine.Wla. 
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Laata  Foravop—No  Paint  In  g-  -  Ho  Rcpalra—Mo  Expenac 

Affords  spark  and  fire  protection  and  pure  cistern  water.  Reduces 
insurance  rates.  _  The  only  roofing  known  that  will  outwear  any 
building.  Costs  little  more  than  shortdived  roofing 
Write  today  for  our  free  book,  “ROOFS.” 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.,  Box  1 0  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


■Quick  Work  at  the  Silo 

No  delay — no  annoyance — a  saving  of  time  and  money,  if  you  have  our  outfit 

the  Abenaaue  Gasoline  Enaine 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 
Papec  Pneumatic 
Cutter. 


THE 


The  cutter  of  best  modern  type;  elevates  into  any  silo 
and  requires  the  least  power.  Abenaque  Engines  (suited 
ed  forall  farm  work)  can  be  set  anywhere  In  any  posi¬ 
tion,  and  run  without  foundation  or  bolting  down. 

Economical  in  fuel -entirely  dependable. 

We  make  farm  engines  from  2  to 2a  H.  1*. ;  specialsawing  outfits,  hay  presses,  etc. 
Get  prices  and  CatalogueO. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  WESTMINSTER  STATION;  VERMONT. 


AM  BRIDGE, 

REVERSIBLE  SULKY  PLOW 

Will  do  equally  good  work  on  level  land  or  hill-side:  no 
ridges  or  dead  furrows;  lighter  draft  than  a  hand  plow 
doing  same  work;  power  lift  for  raising  plows;  adjust¬ 
able  pole  does  away  with  all  side  strain  and  regulates 
width  of  furrow;  extra  heavy  improved  steel 
wheels  with  dust  cap  and  removable  chilled 
boxes.  Constructed  to  meet  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  a  riding  plow  that  will  do  the 


r-  mana  lor  a  ruling  plow  that  will  do  the  _j 

work  without  leaving  the  land  in  ridge9  —  — 

or  dead  furrows.  Successfully  operated  by  anyone  who  can  drive  a 


f 

■  team.  The  Reversible  Sulky  Flow  i  s  a  labor-saver  and  a 
I  money-maker  for  the  up-to-date  farmer,  fully  described  in  a 

■  circular  which  we  will  send  free,  at  the  same  time  we  will  - 

■  send  our  catalog  describing  “The  Lovejoy  I.iue’’  of  Farm  Tools. 

I  If  wo  have  no  dealer  near  you  we  want  to  make  you  a  Special  Frice 

■  Proposition  that  will  save  you  money. 

1  THE  LOVEJOY  C0„  700  FOUNDRY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE.  N.  t. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

More  Hybrid  Gooseberries — Many 
seedlings  of  promising  native  gooseberry 
species  have  been  raised  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  during  the  last  12  years.  Hy¬ 
bridizations  have  been  effected  in  some 
instances  for  the  fourth  successive  gen¬ 
eration  between  the  eastern  smooth 
gooseberry,  Ribes  oxyacanthoides,  the 
western  or  prairie  species,  R.  gracile, 
the  eastern  prickly  gooseberry,  R.  Cynos- 
bati,  the  round-leaved  gooseberry,  R.  ro- 
tundi folium,  also  of  the  East,  together, 
and  with  many  selected  varieties  of  the 
European  species  R.  Grossularia.  The 
main  effort  has  been  to  approach  the  size 
of  berry  of  the  best  European  kinds  and 
retain  as  far  as  possible  the  better  qual¬ 
ity  and  more  resistant  foliage  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  The  results  up  to  date  are  highly 
encouraging  and  there  is  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation  of  further  useful  development 
as  new  combinations  are  made.  Two 
factors  now  unite  to  make  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  large-fruited  American  gooseber¬ 
ries  especially  desirable;  the  ravages  of 
San  Jose  scale  have  rendered  the  culture 
of  currants  in  this  country  expensive  and 
uncertain,  thus  turning  attention  to  the 
almost  immune  gooseberry,  while  the 
spread  of  American  mildew,  to  which 
our  native  kinds  have  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed,  throughout  northern  Europe  will 
surely  create  a  demand  for  resistant  va¬ 
rieties  of  otherwise  desirable  character¬ 
istics.  We  illustrated  promising  hybrids 
of  Ribes  oxyacanthoides  and  R.  Cynos- 
bati  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  August  12, 
1905.  On  pages  618  and  619  we  present  in 
Figs.  307  and  308,  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  first  hybrid  of  R.  rotundifolium,  and 
both  typical  and  hybrid  berries  of  R. 
gracile.  Both  hybrids  are  strong  grow¬ 
ers,  with  dark,  tough  foliage,  enduring 
our  hottest  suns  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
jury,  and  are  highly  productive.  Both 
began  bearing  the  second  year  from  the 
seed  and  crop  better  each  successive  sea¬ 
son.  In  both  instances  the  fruits  are 
shown  in  natural  size.  The  berries  of 
the  Rotundifolium  hybrid  are  pea-green 
in  color  when  ripe,  thin-skinned  and 
small-seeded.  They  are  quite  pulpy  and 
have  a  sweet,  pleasant  flavor,  so  nearly 
free  from  acidity  that  they  need  very  lit¬ 
tle  sugar  when  cooked.  When  thorough¬ 
ly  ripened  they  are  veritable  little  honey 
balls  in  quality.  All  that  appears  lacking 
is  size  of  berry,  and  if  gained  this  will 
probably  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of 
its  other  attractive  features.  The  bush 
is  compact  and  somewhat  drooping  in 
growth.  It  was  produced  by  repeatedly 
crossing  a  wild  Rotundifolium  from 
North  Carolina  with  Keepsake,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  variety.  In  the  Ribes  gracile  or 
prairie  gooseberry  hybrid,  Fig.  307,  we 
appear  to  have  gained  a  variety  of  im¬ 
mediate  practical  value.  In  its  make-up 
there  is  wild  R.  gracile  from  Iowa, 
Houghton,  Triumph  and  Lancashire  Lad, 
the  last  two  of  the  European  class.  The 
growth  is  upright  and  exceedingly  vigor¬ 
ous,  shoots  rising  four  feet  high  in  a 
season.  The  leaves  are  thicker  and  more 
leathery  than  in  any  other  kind  we  have 
seen  and  have  never  been  affected  by 
sun-scald  or  disease,  remaining  deep 
green  until  frosts,  when  they  change  to 
scarlet,  like  the  wild  type.  The  berries 
are  generally  borne  in  pairs  on  long 
stems,  making  them  very  easy  to  pick, 
are  of  good  size,  as  shown ;  deep  red 
when  ripe,  perfectly  smooth,  with  thin, 
tough  skin  and  small  seeds.  The  quality 
we  regard  as  very  high,  sweet,  rich  and 
vinous,  better  for  dessert  purposes  than 
any  foreign  or  native  variety  we  are 
acquainted  with  and  excellent  when 
stewed  or  canned.  As  the  parent  wild 
species  naturally  grows  throughout  the 
Middle  West,  from  Michigan,  Tennessee 
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and  Texas  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
hybrid  would  appear  likely  to  succeed 
where  the  cultivation  of  standard  varie¬ 
ties  usually  gives  little  satisfaction.  'J  he 
wild  forms  of  Ribes  gracile  are  very 
prickly  and  the  berries,  dark  purple  and 
of  fair  flavor  when  ripe,  are  sparingly 
borne.  Breeding  has  not  only  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  the  fruits  and  given 
them  far  higher  quality,  but  has  enor¬ 
mously  increased  the  productiveness 
while  greatly  diminishing  the  thorns, 
which  on  the  bearing  wood  are  few  and 
not  very  sharp.  Young  shoots  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  fine  prickles  that  fall  away  the 
second  year. 

Hyrbids  of  Ribes  Cynosbati. — Many 
crosses  have  been  made  between  Ribes 
Cynosbati,  which  naturally  bear  spiny 
berries  of  good  size  and  quality,  and  the 
best  native  and  foreign  kinds.  There  is 
little  difficulty  in  securing  large-fruited, 
cross-bred  seedlings  of  excellent  flavor, 
but  the  spininess,  always  an  undesirable 
feature,  is  usually  much  emphasized. 
Some  of  the  hybrids  have  berries  about 
as  comfortable  in  the  mouth  as  a  minia¬ 
ture  chestnut  burr.  When  the  cross  is 
made  with  European  gooseberries,  which 
also  have  a  strong  tendency  toward 
spines,  the  progeny  is  almost  certain  to 
be  rough  in  berry,  though  we  have  been 
favored  with  one  seedling  quite  free 
from  this  blemish,  yet  retaining  size, 
productiveness  and  fine  quality.  The 
Cynosbati  type  of  berry  has  thicker  skin 
and  larger  seeds  than  varieties  bred  from 
other  native  species,  and  the  quality  when 
fresh  is  less  distinctive,  though  very 
agreeable.  They  ripen  later,  continuing 
the  gooseberry  season  well  into  August, 
and  on  account  of  the  long  stems  are 
easily  picked.  The  bushes  are  healthy, 
though  rather  slow  growers,  and  the  fo¬ 
liage  is  quite  tolerant  of  hot  sunlight. 
Productiveness  greatly  increases  with 
age.  The  especial  value  of  Cynosbati 
hybrids,  aside  from  their  late  ripening, 
appears  to  be  for  jelly-making,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  spiny-fruited  kinds  are 
equal  to  the  smooth  ones.  The  jelly  is 
firm,  rich  and  high-flavored,  there  ap¬ 
pearing  abundance  of  pectin  in  the  thick 
skin,  with  its  spiny  processes.  As  fruit 
jelly  is  rather  an  important  article  of 
diet,  we  may  imagine  Cynosbati  hybrids 
commercially  grown  for  the  purpose  in 
future  years.  Gooseberries  of  native- 
origin  are  so  easily  grown  and  so  su¬ 
perior  in  quality  that  they  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  grown  as  currant  culture  di¬ 
minishes. 

Uses  of  Gooseberries — As  a  dessert 
fruit  the  gooseberry  is  almost  unknown 
in  this  country,  though  for  centuries  al¬ 
most  the  most  important  small  fruit  of 
northern  Europe.  Thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  probably  never  tasted  a  really 
ripe  gooseberry.  It  is  almost  universally 
known  and  used  in  the  acrid,  immature 
state  when  the  flavor,  raw  or  cooked,  is 
little  better  than  rhubarb.  A  basket  of 
ripe  gooseberries  in  market  would  be  a 
curiosity.  This  premature  use  of  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  garden  fruits  is 
surely  the  direct  cause  of  its  limited  con¬ 
sumption  and  the  relatively  slight  interest 
taken  in  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  agree¬ 
able  and  satisfying  than  ripe  and  well- 
flavored  gooseberries  eaten  in  the  garden 
or  at  table.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
fruits'  to  be  eaten  without  sugar,  as  the 
flavor  is  perfect  in  itself.  The  taste  for 
ripe  gooseberries  increases  with  indul¬ 
gence  and  we  find  them  displacing  other 
seasonable  fruits  for  home  use.  For 
culinary  purposes  the  mature  or  nearly 
mature  berry  is  so  obviously  superior  to 
the  rankly  acid  green  ones  that  we  won¬ 
der  why  the  latter  are  ever  used  at  all. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  induce 
people  who  actually  prefer  green  grapes 
to  ripe  ones  to  change  their  views,  and 
the  same  may  be  true  regarding  users  of 
unripe  gooseberries,  but  it  may  be  said 
to  those  who  have  never  tried  fully  de¬ 
veloped  gooseberries  that  they  may  be 
cooked  or  preserved  in  every  style  pos¬ 


sible  with  the  green  berry  with  infinitely 
better  results  and  far  greater  economy  in 
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the  amount  used  of  sweetening  material. 
Rankly  green  grapes  may  make  more  de¬ 
sirable  jelly  than  ripe  ones,  but  this  is 
distinctly  not  the  case  with  gooseberries. 

_  w.  v.  F. 

Crude  Oil  For  Road  Sprinkling. 

O.  IF..  Ossining,  IV.  Y. — Could  you  tell 
me  how  far  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  would  go 
on  a  25-foot  wide  road  for  sprinkling,  also 
the  price  of  same?  We  intend  to  give  this 
a  trial  to  lay  the  dust,  which  is  raised  terri¬ 
bly  by  the  passing  automobiles  in  front  of 
our  place. 

Ans. — You  should  send  to  the  office  of 
Public  Roads,  Agricultural  Department, 
Washington,  for  a  bulletin.  The  amount 
of  oil  required  varies  with  the  kind  of 
road,  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  use.  It 
runs  all  the  way  from  three  pints  to  three 
quarts  to  a  square  yard. 

Cement  Cuib  For  Well. 

A.  P.  IF.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. — I  wish  to 
make  cement  curbing  for  well  about  60  feet 
deep.  I  wish  to  make  it  in  two-foot  sec¬ 
tions  and  slip  in  well  as  we  dig,  as  banks 
are  sandy  and  will  not  stand.  ell  is  four 
feet  in  diameter.  How  thick  should  cement 
be  to  stand  the  pressure  of  banks  and  its 
own  weight?  Would  two  inches  thick  be 
enough?  The  well  is  round  and  I  expect  to 
make  molds  to  hold  it  while  setting.  I 
have  all  coarse  sand  and  gravel  at  baud  that 
I  shall  need.  What  proportion  of  each, 
sand  and  cement,  should  I  use?  Gravel  size 
of  hen's  eggs  down  to  coarse  sand.  Which 
is  best  to  use,  coarse,  medium  or  fine? 

Ans. — I  should  say  these  cement  walls 
should  be  not  less  than  three  inches  in 
thickness.  They  should  also  be  reinforced 
to  permit  safe  handling.  Use  a  No.  10  wire 
laid  in  the  center  of  the  wall,  about  one 
foot  apart.  The  small  gravel  will  be  pre¬ 
ferable  in  this  thin  wall  mixed  with  coarse 
sand.  Beware  of  fine  sand;  it  usually  con¬ 
tains  clay  and  weakens  the  job.  A  very 
safe  mixture  for  this  class  of  work  is  1- 
2>4-5;  that  is,  one  of  Portland  cement, 
two  and  one-half  of  sand  and  five  of 
gravel.  Be  sure  to  mix  the  sand  and  ce¬ 
ment  thoroughly  before  wetting;  then  add 
water  until  of  a  plastic  condition,  then 
mix  in  the  gravel,  first  sprinkling  with 

water.  Sheet  steel  makes  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  form ;  use  thin  stovepipe  iron  for  the 
outside  and  heavy  iron  inside;  the  inside 
torm  can  be  braced  from  a  post  in  the 
center  or  braced  from  segment  scantling. 

_  H.  E.  cook. 

“But  wouldn’t  you  like  to  live  your 
life  over  again?”  “Not  so  as  you  could 
notice  it.  I’ve  got  a  20-year  insurance 
policy  coming  due  next  week.” — Judge. 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
t practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
- — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 
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s*  Save  Your  Trees 

Kill  San  .lose  Scale  and  other  destructive  | 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  nMr  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.  Dept.of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  troe  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 

Original  Maker.  1)45  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia- 


CALDWELL  TANKS 

an  superior  to  ordinary  kind  as  day  to  night.  Best 
Cvpress  used,  best  construction,  making  them  Im¬ 
perishable  and  lasting.  No  leaks,  repairs  or  other 
annoyances.  Also  make  steel  towers ,  strong  as 
bridge  construction.  Used  everywhere  by  every¬ 
body,  many  farmers  and  stockmen.  Write  for 
Illustrated  catalogue  and  photos. 

VT.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Wind  Mills,  Bumps,  Gas  Engines. 
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Cider  Press 
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steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
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The  juice  will  be  purer  and 
bring  higher  prices,  while 
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Power 
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10  Horse  Power  Two  Cylinder 
15  Horse  Power  Two  Cylinder 
Catalogue  “A”  FREE 


Reliable 

Simple 


Safe 


Steel  X  Beam  Trucks.  Adjustable  Speed.  Water  Circulating  Pump. 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  Easy  to  Start.  Easy  to  Move.  No  Vibration 


THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO.,  Rome,N.Y. 


The STODDARD  IDEAL 

1-5  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine. 
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The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farm  work.  Fitted 
with  4  inch  or  6  inch  friction  clutch  pulley  for 
running  hand  separators.  Futher  information  and 
prices  given  by  request.  Agents  wanted. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

All  Sorts. — The  month  of  August 
reminds  me  of  the  view  of  life  held  by 
most  men  of  middle  age.  Trees  and 
regular  crops  have  made  most  of  their 
growth}  and  are  now  ripening.  The 
woods  are  at  their  best,  with  heavy,  rich 
foliage.  With  this  evidence  of  struggle 
and  toil,  the  trees  are  ready  to  rest  and 
get  ready  for  another  season.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  strength  and  power 
something  hangs  over  the  scene — an  inde¬ 
finable  something — like  a  prophecy  of  ca¬ 
lamity;  of  the  end  of  things.  In  June 
Nature  seems  all  full  of  hope.  In  Au¬ 
gust  it  is  more  like  a  hopeful  melancholy, 
like  the  thoughts  of  one  who  knows  that 
all  this  evidence  of  strength  and  beauty 
must  pass  away.  We  may  still  plant  fod¬ 
der  corn  or  millet  or  cabbage  or  vege¬ 
tables,  but  we  know  they  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather,  and  it  is  faith 
rather  than  reason  which  induces  us  to 
plant  them.  We  sow  our  grain  and  grass 
for  next  season  hopefully,  but  this  year’s 
crops  are  about  done.  A  man  of  55  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  looking  over  an  Au¬ 
gust  scene  of  hill,  field  and  wood  must 
realize  that  his  life  has  reached  the 
month  of  August  at  least.  With  fair 
health  and  a  clean  heart  there  should  lie 
before  him  at  least  ten  of  the  strong,  dom¬ 
inant  years  of  life,  and  yet  he  must  real¬ 
ize  that  from  this  time  on  most  of  his 
work  will  mean  the  ripening  of  life  crops 
rather  than  the  sowing.  As  for  me,  I 
would  not  turn  the  seasons  back.  August 
is  a  good  month. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  became  at 
last  convinced  that  he  was  growing  deaf. 
Most  people  fight  this  conviction  for  a 
long  time,  but  at  last  they  are  forced  to 
admit  it.  An  aurist  told  this  man  that 
there  was  no  cure  for  him — he  might 
remain  as  he  was  or  become  stone  deaf 
in  time. 

“What,  then,  can  I  do?” 

“Nothing,  but  keep  as  well  and  happy 
as  you  can,  and  lay  up  all  the  pleasant 
memories  and  cheerful  days  and  good 
deeds  you  can,  so  that  you  can  take  thou 
into  the  silence  with  you!” 

There  are  different  forms  of  deafness 
— that  of  the  ears  is  not  the  worst.  You 
may  have  one.  What  have  you  this  Au¬ 
gust  to  carry  into  the  silence  as  a  pleas¬ 
ant  companion? 

Work  for  Vacation. — I  have  been  lis¬ 
tening  'to  men  and  women  whb  talk  “vaca¬ 
tion.”  They  have  some  two  weeks  away 
from  work,  and  I  have  been  amused  at 
hearing  what  they  do  with  it.  They  want 
to  loaf  or  hunt  or  rush  about  as  the  mood 
strikes  them.  A  good  many  of  them  go 
to  the  country  and  board.  Some  claim  to 
be  all  broken  down  in  nerve  and  spirit, 
so  that  they  need  tonics  and  rest  together. 

I  would  like  to  try  my  hand  on  some  of 
these  played-out  gentlemen  with'  the  work 
cure.  They  would  have  to  sign  a  contract 
to  do  just  exactly  what  I  told  them  with¬ 
out  complaint  or  argument.  I  would  first 
go  through  their  baggage,  and  if  I  found 
any  liquor  break  the  bottle  over  the  stone 
in  the  barnyard.  They  would  go  to  bed 
early,  and  next  morning  before  six  I 
would  shake  them  up.  They  could  lie 
awhile  and  get  the  mind  steady,  and  then 
thley  would  get  up  jf  I  had  to  pour  cold 
water  over  them,  for  my  contract  would 
protect  me.  I  would  get  them  into  over¬ 
alls  and  flannel  shirt,  have  them  drink  a 
glass  of  milk  and  eat  a  piece  of  bread, 
and  then  get  out  with  a  hoe  until  break¬ 
fast.  Then  they  could  sit  on  the  porch 
half  an  hour,  and  then  it  would  be  a  line 
for  the  strawberries.  Just  now  is  the  time 
for  getting  on  your  knees  and  pulling 
weeds  with  your  fingers.  Those  gentle¬ 
men  would  do  it.  As  tlfe  sun  got  hot  they- 
could  have  an  umbrella  mounted  on  a 
stool  to  carry  along  and  protect  them. 
About  the  third  time  they  tried  to  unkink 
their  backs  I  would  call  one  of  the  boys 
from  the  cultivator  and  let  the  patient 
chase  Jerry  awhile  up  and  down  the  corn. 
That  would  distribute  the  burden  of  stiff¬ 
ness  from  back  to  legs.  I'  can  tell  when 
a  man  is  dry,  and  at  the  right  moment 
our  friend  would  come  to  the  well.  We 
would  pump  about  a  barrel  of  water,  so 
as  to  hit  th!e  purest  part,  then  I  would 
fill  a  quart  measure,  with  the  top  bent  so 
you  can  get  the  water  only  through  a  small 
hole.  You  would  see  our  thirsty  friend 
sit  in  the  shade  and  slowly  absorb  that 
water.  Then  I  would  explain  that  unless 
he  went  back  to  work  he  would  be 
foundered,  so  he  would  hoe  gently  until 
just  before  dinner.  We  would  let  him 


have  time  to  clean  up  and  cool  off.  He 
could  have  one  good-sized  piece  of  chicken 
and  a  plate  full  of  vegetables.  After  lie 
passed  his  dish  three  times  for  peas  I 
would  reach  over  and  fill  it  again.  Then 
he  would  have  a  big  bowl  full  of  baked 
apples.  They  would  be  Nyack  Pippins, 
the  cores  cut  out  and  the  center  filled  with 
sugar,  and  baked  until  the  jelly  stands 
all  over  them.  After  dinner  I  would  have 
a  big  pile  of  new  hay  under  a  tree,  and 
he  could  lie  down  and  sleep  on  it.  He 
would  forget  his  sunburn  and  his  back 
and  h'is  “nerves”  until  I  woke  him  for 
another  round  of  hoeing.  Then  he  would 
talk  about  taking  the  next  train  for  home, 
but  I  would  hold  him  to  his  contract  and 
get  him  into  the  sun  once  more.  After 
supper  I  would  make  him  play  ball  with 
the  boys  awhile;  then  after  cooling  off 
send  him  to  bed  early,  first  taking  a  good 
bath  in  ammonia  water.  The  next  night 
he  would  use  salt  and  the  next  alcohol,  and 
so  on.  Now  give  me  the  power  to  stay 
by  a  man  two  weeks  or  a  month  on  that 
basis,  and  I  think  I  could  key  up  his 
nerves,  give  him  the  appetite  of  a  horse, 
make  him  forget  most  of  his  troubles  and 
become  a  mighty  useful  citizen.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  th&t  statement  farmers  ought  to 
size  up  to  that  description.  I  can  show 
you  thousands  who  do  so  as  the  result  of 
plain  and  useful  living. 

Blasting  with  Fire. — I  am  glad  to 
print  the  following  well-written  and  in¬ 
teresting  article,  even  though  it  completely 
blows  up  my  theory.  Warming  up  my  new 
title  in  this  way  may  act  upon  my  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  wise  man  as  the  fire  does  on 
those  rocks.  No  doubt  about  it,  we  must 
be  careful  how  we  use  the  word  “fake.” 

I  am  anxious  to  stand  corrected,  even 
when  it’s  necessary  to  “sit  down”  on  me 
to  do  so,  for  I  would  not  willingly  lead 
any  one  astray. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  is  always  interesting, 
and  Hope  Farm  Notes  are  read  by  our  family 
with  the  keenest  relish.  Heretofore  we  have 
esteemed  the  Doctor  as  the  only  genuine  one 
in  the  bunch,  hut  last  week’s  issue  of  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  fixed  that.  His  comments  on  that 
Danish  stone  cracker’s  methods  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  slump  in  his  stock,  which  usually 
rules  strong  at  par.  Just  now  we  feel  like 
quoting  that  particular  issue  at  a  discount. 
He  has  a  remarkably  keen  nose  for  fakes 
and  swindles,  but  for  just  this  once  he  has 
struck  a  false  scent.  If  that  Dane  sticks  to 
the  simple  proposition  that  rocks  can  be 
cracked  with  fire  he  won’t  have  any  trouble 
proving  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Hope  Farm  man  says  :  “To  say  that  one 
can  crack  granite  bowlders  in  this  way  is 
altogether  too  good  to  be  true.”  He  invites 
us  to  “apply  the  principles  of  common  sense 
to  such  things”  and  “take  heed  how  you 
hear.”  He  makes  it  plain  that  he  is  “from. 
Missouri,”  and  is  anxious  to  be  shown. 

This  is  another  one  of  those  cases  where 
an  ounce  of  practical  experience  is  worth 
a  ton  of  speculation.  If  we  had  never  seen 
the  thing  done,  or  never  did  it  ourselves,  we 
would  be  in  the  “show  me”  class,  too,  but  as 
it  is,  we  are  positive  that  granite  rock  may 
not  only  be  broken  by  fire,  but  that  under 
certain  conditions  it  is  the  safest  and  most 
economical  way.  We  have  tried  blasting 
powder,  but  that  is  slow  and  dangerous.  We 
have  seen  dynamite  use<f,  which  is  very 
quick,  but  more  dangerous.  We  have  also 
tried  burying  those  too  heavy  to  move  by 
horse  power,  but  even  that  is  a  hard,  slow 
job  with  an  element  of  danger  in  it.  So  we 
have  fallen  back  on  fire  as  a  sovereign  rem¬ 
edy  for  both  stumps  and  stones.  The  “why” 
of  it  is  simple  enough  and  is  clearly  within 
the  realm  of  common  sense.  A  rock  heated 
gradually  and  uniformly  will  not  check  nor 
split  for  the  reason  that  the  expansion  is 
uniform.  Heat  a  small  portion  of  it  quickly 
and  you  will  have  an  entirely  different  re¬ 
sult.  The  heated  portion  expands  rapidly, 
while  the  remainder  of  it  retains  its  normal 
temperature  and  volume,  and  the  same  thing 
happens  to  the  rock  that  happened  to  your 
water  pipe  last  Winter  when  it  froze ;  it 
hursts.  We  might  put  it  this  way :  The 
heated  portion  of  the  stone  is  a  wedge, 
driven  in  by  fire.  When  the  wedge  is  the 
right  size  and  driven  in  far  enough,  some¬ 
thing  must  break.  The  writer  is  hut  little 
better  than  a  novice  at  the  business,  and  we 
frankly  say  that  we  have  driven  a  good  many 
stone  wedges  that  we  didn’t  drive  at  the 
right  place,  nor  hard  enough  to  get  results 
the  first  time,  but  we  have  never  had  to 
abandon  one  yet  without  accomplishing  what 
we  set  out  to  do.  We  might  remark  that 
after  an  abortive  attempt  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  the  rock  cools  before  trying  a  second 
time.  F- 

Ashland  Co.,  Ohio. 

Clover  and  Turnips. — This  question  is 
from  New  Hampshire: 

I  have  just  been  seeking  advice  about 
what  to  plant  to  fertilize  sandy  loam  soil  in 
central  New  Hampshire.  Kindly  tell  me  how 
much  Cow-horn  turnip  seed  and  clover  seed 
per  acre?  If  sown  the  middle  of  August  with 
clover  would  not  a  dwarf  pea  be  better  than 
turnip?  Would  not  the  pea  vine  be  rotted 
out  of  the  way  of  the  rake  in  case  I  harvest 
the  clover  next  year?  I  am  preparing  a  field 
to  sow  in  August  with  the  plant  that  will 
fertilize  it  the  best.  c.  k. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  can  only  give  our  own  plans  and  ex¬ 
perience.  We  use  12  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  and  ll/2  pounds  of  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nip  seed  per  acre.  It  is  scattered  evenly 
in  the  corn  before  the  last  cultivation, 
and  worked  under  with  a  light  harrow, 
with  a  plank  dragging  behind  it.  I  use 
turnips  for  several  reasons.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  get  a  surer  stand  of  clover 
when  turnips  are  used.  The  Cow-horn 
variety  roots  deep  into  the  soil,  working 
it  almost  like  a  shallow  plowing.  I  think 
the  turnip  has  power  to  utilize  forms  of 
phosphoric  acid  which-  some  other  cro^s 


do  not  have.  This  deep  root,  rotting 
slowly  in  the  soil,  is  of  very  great  ben¬ 
efit,  and  we  can  pull  what  we  need  for 
feeding  or  sale.  The  Crimson  clover  adds 
a  good  supply  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil, 
while  the  phosphoric  acid  which  the  tur¬ 
nips  secure  and  the  work  they  do  in 
opening  the  soil  lead  us  to  prefer  them 
to  peas.  Our  sandy  lands  are  greatly  in 
need  of  humus.  I  cannot  advise  for  New 
Hampshire — that  may  be  too  far  north  for 
Crimson  clover.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
try  Red  clover  there.  I  will  leave  that 
to  farmers  who  know  more  about  it.  On 
our  soil  turnips  and  clover  seem  a  first- 
class  combination. 

Oat  Hay. — The  Pennsylvania  man 
starts  a  good  discussion : 

What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a  nice- 
looking  batch  of  oats  in  a  young  orchard, 
let  them  ripen  and  then  thrash,  or  cut  while 
in  the  milky  stage  and  feed  as  hay?  If  the 
latter,  does  it  give  the  same  amount  of  nour¬ 
ishment  to  the  horse,  or  will  we  have  to  feed 
oats  beside  it  for  horses  doing  light  work? 

I  notice  you  are  familiar  with  cutting  oats 
green  on  ‘Hope  Farm.  Do  you  feed  thrashed 
oats  when  you  feed  the  milky  stage  cut  oats 
as  hay?  F-  J-  °- 

What  would  I  do?  Well,  sir,  first  of 
all,  I  wouldn’t  have  oats  in  a  young  orch¬ 
ard.  That  is  no  crop  to  mix  with  young 
trees.  The  oat  is  a  surface  feeder,  and 
demands  a  vast  supply  of  moisture.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  wet  season  the  trees  will 
surely  be  injured.  I  would  never  grow 
anything  but  a  cultivated  crop  among  young 
trees.  As  it  is,  I  would  cut  those  oats 
just  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  cure  them 
for  hay.  Some  people  bind  the  green  oats 
in  small  bundles  and  cure  that  way,  but 
we  have  nothing  but  a  mower.  M'y  un¬ 
derstanding  is  that  after  the  oat  plant  is 
well  developed,  that  is,  past  the  bloom, 
very  little  more  nutriment  is  taken  from 
the  soil.  In  forming  the  ripe  grain  food 
is  taken  from  the  stem  and  deposited  in 
head.  There  is  about  the  same  amount  of 
food  in  the  entire  plant  at  the  “milky 
stage”  or  when  the  grain  is  soft,  as  there 
is  when  the  grain  is  hard  and  the  stem 
has  turned  to  straw.  In  feeding  “oat 
hay”  the  entire  plant  is  usually  consumed, 
while,  as  we  know,  oat  straw  is  not  eaten 
clean;  we  therefore  get  more  of  the  total 
nourishment  in  the  oat  plant  when  we 
make  “hay”  of  it.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that  the  hard  grain  is 
more  concentrated  than  any  part  of  the 
oat  hay,  and  I  think  it  wise  to  feed  some 
corn  in  addition  when  we  feed  oats  as 
hay.  h.  w.  c. 


Ndv\/I 


[^Capacity:  12  to  18  Tons  per  Day' 

Economical  In  help  and  power.  The  simple  | 
Self-Feed  attachment  handles  large  or  small 
charges,  saves  labor  and  adds  to  capacity. 

Press  stands  on  Its  wheels  In  operation— no 
holes  to  dig.  Tyer  stands  up  to  do  his  work;  no 
getting  down  In  the  dust,mudorsnow.PoBltlve, 
automatic  plunger  draw,  bridge  less  than  eight 
Inches  high.  Easily  and  quickly  set  for  work. 
Adapted  for  work  at  bank  barns.  We  also  build  a 
Belt  Power  Press.  Get  f  ree  catalog  before  buying. 
Sandwich  Nila-  Co.,  1 87  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III, 

HAY  PRESSES 

1  1  n  ■  THE  HENDRICKS 

will  Earn  its  Cost  in  One 
A  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  our 

Free  Catalog. 

D.  6.  Hendricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

P%  m  I  m  and  FERTILIZER 

GRAIN  DRILL 

^mm*  The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  combined 

lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  Fully 

regulales  Guaranteed 

quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  GOLD 
MEDAL 
St.  Louis 
World's 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  TOO  lbs. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH&DROMGOLO  CO.. 

Mfrs.,  York,  Pa.  HADE  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

TAT PI  I  DRILLING 

Yt  £/i/L machines 

.  Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Old 
Harper  Mill 
Proved  the  Claim 
that  a  Care  v  lioof  lasts 
as  long  us  the  Building  Stands. 


THAT  ONE  ROOF  is  enough,  providing  it  is  Carey’s,  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  Geo.  H.  Harper,  of  Morgans- 
ville,  Genesee  Co.,  New  York.  Recently,  Mr.  Harper  paid  this  written 
tribute  to 


CAREY’S 


FLEXIBLE 

CEMENT 


ROOFING 


“I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  purchased  4,000  square  feet  of  Carey’s  Roofing  sixteen 
years  ago  and  applied  same  on  mill,  residence  and  barn.  I  applied  a  large  portion  over 
shingles  and  it  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  mill  was  destroyed  by  heavy  winds  last 
winter,  but  the  roofing  on  the  house  and  barn  are  in  as  good  condition  to-day  as  when 
I  applied  it.  I  consider  your  roofing  to  be  the  best  on  the  market  and  I  take  pleasura 
in  recommending  its  nse  to  my  neighbors  and  friends.” 

Carey’s  Roofing  Is  equally  adapted  to  flat  or  Btoep  surfaces.  Will  not  rust,  rot,  meltor 
break.  Is  fire  resisting.  Contains  no  tar  or  paper.  The  Carey  Patent  Lap  permanently 
covers  and  protects  nail  heads,  making  neat,  everlasting,  weather-proof  joints. 

Write  for  free  sample,  illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  42  w.yne  Av.„  CINCINNATI,  O. 


TUDCCUIUP  u  lAUIUCDV  Quality  of  material  and  m&nafacture 
I  fill  toll  IIIU  nlAulllIVttll  count  for  all  in  threshing  machinery. 
Every  farmer  knows  what  breakdowns  cost  in  damage  and  delay.  1  arquhar 
engines,  boilers  and  separators  are  built  with  every  possible  improvement  and 
convenience  that  is  consistent  witli  durability  ami  service.  W  e  do  not  experi¬ 
ment  on  our  customers.  FARQCIIA.lt  THRESHERS 
capacity,  made  in  three  styles,  20  to  40  inch 
cylinders,  for  all  kinds  of  grains,  and  for 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Ajs 
Threshing  Engines  are  strong, 
durable  and  easy  steamers,  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  guaranteed. 

Write  for  68  page  catalogue  of 
engines,  boilers,  sawmills  and  t 
threshers.  Tells  all  about  the 
latest  improved  machinery 
and  how  to  save  labor  and 
expense.  Free  on  request. 

A.B.Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd., 

York,  Pa. 


are  unexcelled  in 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 

works  well  in 
aStony  ground 
and  on  side  hill. 
Digs  every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  Y’ork. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  now  seems  to  have  stirred  up 
the  life  insurance  people.  We  are  receiving  various 
comments  about  life  insurance  policies.  That’s  right — 
we  want  the  facts  and  the  truth  plainly  stated.  There 
are  doubtless  times  when  gloves  should  be  worn,  but  you 
would  better  take  them  off  when  the  essential  things  of 
life  are  to  be  Worked  out  and  settled.  Better  go  at 
them  as  the  women  folks  knead  bread.  , 

* 

This  is  about  the  last  call  for  seeding  Alfalfa  in  this 
latitude.  Give  it  a  fair  chance.  We  are  plowing  up  the 
chicken  yards  and  scattering  the  surface  soil  over  the 
Alfalfa  field  before  seeding.  Every  other  crop  we  have 
tried  makes  a  great  success  in  following  the  hen.  Too 
much  work  to  fit  ground  for  Alfalfa?  Wouldn’t  you 
work  to  fit  up  a  spout  if  some  one  agreed  to  pour  five 
tons  of  wheat  bran  through  it — as  a  gift?  That’s  about 
what  two  acres  of  Alfalfa  will  mean! 

* 

On  the  next  page  is  a  suggestion  regarding  an  asso¬ 
ciation  among  the  farmers  of  the  Champlain  Valley. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  many  readers  in  that  section,  and  we 
advise  them  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Gordon.  By  getting 
together  in  a  strong  association  those  farmers  can  help 
themselves  in  disposing  of  the  products  which  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  that  section.  For  example,  a  very  superior 
quality  of  Baldwin  apple  is  grown  in  those  northern 
parts,  and  pure  maple  sugar  is  a  specialty.  By  adopting 
a  trade  mark  name  for  such  products  and  selling  in  large 
quantities  under  a  guarantee,  farmers  could  have  a 
great  advantage  in  the  market.  This  is  only  one  way 
in  which  such  an  association  would  pay.  There  are 
many  others.  By  all  means  get  together. 

* 

Suppose  there  are  150  farmers  in  your  section,  who 
hire  all  told  200  hired  men.  Those  farmers  agree  that 
certain  things  must  be  done  in  a  certain  way  on  the 
farm.  They  tell  these  hired  men  so,  but  the  hired  men 
ignore  them,  do  as  they  please  and  give  the  farmers  to 
understand  that  all  they  are  expected  to  do  is  to  keep 
at  work  and  come  up  with  the  price.  When  the  year  is 
up  these  hired  men  come  around  and  say:  “Here,  we 
want  the  same  job  on  the  same  terms  another  year!” 
What  would  people  think  of  those  farmers  if  they 
knuckled  down  and  did  just  what  the  hired  men  told 
them  to?  A  stranger  would  have  a  right  to  say  that 
such  farmers  had  no  business  to  complain  at  ill-treat¬ 
ment  when  they  made  such  doormats  of  themselves. 
Now  these  same  farmers  and  many  more  like  them  elect 
a  man  to  the  State  Senate.  He  is  their  public  hired 
man.  Governor  Hughes  wants  a  new  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  and  the  farmers  agree  with  him.  Their 
public  hired  man.  disregards  their  wishes  and  prevents 
the  Governor  from  carrying  out  his  plan.  Then  the 
hired  man  comes  back  and  asks  to  be  put  at  work 
again.  Now  what  will  outsiders  think  of  those  farmers 
if  they  knuckle  down  and  let  him  have  his  own  way? 
To  do  that  with  the  farm  hired  man  means  failure, 
mortgage  and  loss  of  self  respect !  To  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  public  hired  man  means  a  mortgage  on 
manhood  and  a  failure  of  character.  Perhaps  you  think 


the  farmers  of  New  York  State  do  not  see  this  point. 
Get  over  the  idea  at  once.  Here  is  a  sample  note  from 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y. : 

I  could  not  get  along  without  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  double 
the  subscription  price.  Keep  after  the  Senators  who  op¬ 
posed  Gov.  Hughes,  and  Sanford  Smith  especially.  I  helped 
elect  him  but — 

There  is  a  sinner  come  to  repentance,  and  there  are 
thousands  like  him.  T  hese  “huts”  mean  whole  volumes 
of  words.  Keep  right  at  them  without  anger  or  personal 
abuse,  but  right  on  this  one  line  of  principle. 

* 

Money  talks!  It  has  been  speaking  ever  since  the 
first  coin  was  put  into  circulation.  When  a  man  gives 
it  up  voluntarily,  as  an  expression  of  appreciation,  we 
all  know  what  it  means.  That  is  why  we  appreciate 
such  notes  as  this  one; 

My  letter  enclosing  cash  was  lost  in  the  mails,  and  you 
kindly  offered  to  make  the  subscription  good.  You  are 
doing  such  good  work  in  that  A.  J.  C.  C.  matter  as  well  as 
in  other  matters  (Wadsworth,  etc.),  that  I  feel  that  I  must 
show  my  appreciation  by  sending  another  dollar  in  place  of 
the  one  lost.  s.  j.  g. 

When  this  man  sends  a  dollar  which  he  does  not 
need  to  send  we  understand  how  he  feels  over  this 
cattle  case.  Offers  have  been  made  to  raise  a  fund  by 
popular  subscription  to  carry  this  case  through  to  the 
end.  We  have  no  doubt  such  a  fund  could  be  raised. 
How  it  would  shame  the  rich  and  powerful  A.  J.  C  C. 
to  have  a  body  of  plain  farmers  take  this  case  out  of 
their  hands  and  settle  it.  How  the  fair-minded  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  must  enjoy  standing  up  to  take 
such  letters  as  this  one  from  Vermont: 

Why  do  not  the  honest  members  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  (and 
they  must  be  In  the  majority),  get  together  and  “turn  the 
rascals  out,”  and  reorganize  the  society  on  an  honest  busi¬ 
ness  basis,  making  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  repeat  the 
Rogers  incident?  Surely  the  honest  business  members  of 
this  society  must  realize  that  prompt  and  energetic  meas¬ 
ures  must  be  adopted  at  once  if  the  society  is  to  retain  any 
vestige  of  usefulness.  It  is  already  costing  them  .good 
money  every,  month  in  loss  of  business,  and  will  continue 
so  to  do  until  a  thorough  housecleaning  is  had,  and  even  so 
it  will  take  years  to  entirely  overcome  the  harm  already 
done.  I  admire  the  stand  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  taken  in  the 
matter,  though  this  particular  instance  is  only  in  line  with 
the  paper’s  policy  to  do  things.  Just  what  pleases  the 
wideawake  farmers  of  to-day. 

Of  course,  the  honest  members  are  in  a  majority. 
Most  of  them  fully  realize  the  unfortunate  situation  in 
which  the  lawyers  on  their  various  committees  have 
placed  them.  It  was  an  awful  blunder  when,  after 
months  of  waiting,  the  executive  committee  refused  to 
investigate.  We  consider  ourselves  justified  in  saying 
that  no  other  cattle  association  in  the  country  would 
have  turned  down  this  case.  Then,  after  being  prodded 
as  with  a  red-hot  iron,  they  had  a  one-sided  investiga¬ 
tion,  which  mixed  things  up  worse  than  ever.  They 
remind  us  of  Deacon  Reed’s  horse,  which  we  knew  as 
a  boy.  This  was  an  old  army  horse  that  would  balk 
when  you  most  wanted  him  to  go.  One  day  he  hauled 
a  load  of  hay  up  to  the  gate  and  then  balked.  Deacon 
Reed  was  a  great  student  of  the  agricultural  papers,  and 
had  a  list  of  “remedies”  pasted  in  a  scrap  book.  The 
most  promising  “cure”  he  found  was  the  advice  to  build 
a  fire  under  the  old  horse.  He  did  so.  The  old  horse 
stood  it  until  the  hair  was  all  singed,  and  then  lie  trav¬ 
eled  just  ten  feet.  That  brought  the  fire  right  under 
the  wagon,  the  hay  was  burned  and  the  house  nearly 
destroyed.  The  A.  J.  C.  C.  balked  at  an  investigation, 
a  fire  was  built  under  them,  and  they  went  just  far 
enough  to  show  that  they  lack  either  the  power  or  the 
courage  to  settle  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  purebred  cattle  breeding.  Now,  if  they  do  not 
move  the  whole  premises  will  take  fire.  The  value  of 
Mr.  Rogers’s  herd  for  breeding  purpose  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  destroyed,  and  yet  no  definite  principle  has  been 
settled.  It  will  not  do  for  the  A.  J.  C  C.  to  say  it 
will  wait  for  the  courts  to  settle  the  case. 

Suppose  it  were  fought  out  in  this  way  and  the  legal 
aspects  of  it  settled,  what  position  would  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
then  occupy?  It  would  be  obliged  to  confess  its  im¬ 
potence  or  inability  to  do  its  plain  duty.  Such  a  con¬ 
fession  of  a  lack  of  moral  power  would  indeed  be  sui¬ 
cide.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  A.  J. 

C.  C.  will  rise  at  last  to  the  occasion,  re-open  the  case 
and  absolutely  settle  it,  and,  if  need  be,  buy  up  the 
suspicious  herd  and  wipe  it  out ! 

* 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  fined  $29,000,000 
for  rebating.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
this  great  company  had  its  oil  transported  for  6  1-4  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  while  the  regular  rates  to  others 
were  at  least  18  cents  for  similar  service.  Anyone  can 
see  how  such  an  advantage  would  enable  the  Standard 
to  crush  out  competition  and  secure  a  monopoly — not  by 
superior  skill,  brains  or  natural  advantage,  but  by 
criminal  means.  This  vast  sum,  greater  than  a  king's 
ransom,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  plunder  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  people.  Will  the  fine  ever  be  paid? 
That  is  what  people  will  wait  to  find  out  before  they 
believe  that  any  serious  check  has  been  put  upon  this 


monopoly.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  the  rich 
can  evade  payment !  We  see  evidence  of  this  again 
and  again,  so  that  there  is  a  general  fear  that  the  rich 
have  an  advantage  before  our  courts.  Levying  this 
great  fine  is  not  the  great  test  of  justice  in  this  Repub¬ 
lic,  for  that  is  no  actual  punishment.  The  true  test  is 
the  power  and  courage  required  to  collect  the  money, 
or  if  that  is  no  punishment,  to  send  the  offenders  to  jail 
like  common  criminals. 

* 

Last  week  a  man  was  discharged  from  the  New  York 
police  force  for  cowardice.  A  murderer  had  killed  a 
woman  and  run  into  a  store.  This  policeman  knew  he 
was  there,  yet  he  was  afraid  to  go  in  after  him,  evi¬ 
dently  through  fear  that  he,  too,  might  be  shot.  As  a 
result  the  murderer  made  his  escape  and  killed  another 
victim.  The  policeman  and  the  soldier  go  into  a  dan¬ 
gerous  business  from  choice.  There  can  be  no  flowery 
paths  about  such  a  job — it  is  one  of  blood  and  steel  and 
fire.  1  he  man  who  goes  into  such  a  business  knows 
that  the  time  is  liable  to  come  when  he  must  take  his 
life  in  his  hands  and  follow  duty  hand  in  hand  with 
death.  The  man  who  does  not  realize  this  has  no  right 
to  take  up  such  work.  Society  cannot  rest  easy  if  it 
is  to  be  “protected”  by  cowards.  It  may  seem  like  a 
hard  and  stern  doctrine,  but  every  man  who  assumes 
a  public  position  also  assumes  an  obligation.  He  is 
put  where  he  is  to  protect  society,  not  simply  to  live 
upon  it,  and  stand  aside  when  called  upon  to  face  dan¬ 
gerous  or  unpleasant  things.  This  obligation  runs  all 
through  the  line  from  soldier  or  policeman,  through  of¬ 
fice  holder,  scientist  to  editor.  Each  has  a  certain  pub¬ 
lic  duty  to  perform,  and  it  is  their  personal  duty  to  face 
danger  when  it  presents  itself. 

He  f caret h  not  the  face  of  man!”  Every  public  char¬ 
acter  ought  to  size  up  to  that  description,  from  the 
policeman  with  a  pistol  in  his  pocket  to  the  writer  with 
pen  in  his  hand.  We  cannot  understand  why  so  many 
of  our  papers,  supposed  to  represent  the  poor  and  those 
of  the  middle  class,  shrink  from  the  iron  of  opposition 
until  all  the  danger  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 

* 

An  Iowa  reader  recently  asked  how  rural  cemeteries 
may  be  cleaned  and  kept  in  order.  As  all  know, 
some  of  these  “cities  of  the  dead”  are  in  hor¬ 
rible  condition.  We  are  receiving  a  good  many 
suggestions.  The  following  comes  from  central 
New  York.  We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  it  is 
a  public  duty  to  keep  in  decent  order  the  places  where 
the  pioneers  rest  after  their  years  of  toil  which  meant 
so  much  for  their  country. 

On  page  57G  is  an  article  desiring  information  on  how 
to  care  for  and  beautify  our  rural  cemeteries.  After  am 
experience  of  30  years  or  more  in  trying  to  keep  up  our 
cemetery  in  the  country  I  am  farther  from  a  solution  of 
that  subject  than  ever.  But  I  will  offer  a  suggestion  that 
may  help  in  a  way  to  keep  the  old  grounds  from  being  pas¬ 
tured  and  plowed  sometime  in  the  future.  I  know  of  no> 
other  way  but  that  the  State  at  no  distant  day  should! 
appropriate  money  whereby  the  old  cemeteries  will  be  kept 
fenced  and  free  from  weeds  and  underbrush ;  that  is  as;  ear¬ 
ns  I  could  hope  for  them  to  go.  It  is  a  public  duty  Hint 
we  all  owe  to  our  ancestry,  as  fully  75  per  cent  of  the- 
pioneers  of  the  country  are  buried  in  these  old  grounds,, 
and  it  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  that  they  should  be  so- 
neglected.  Yet  if  you  will  stop  to  think  it  is  not  strange- 
they  should  be  neglected.  In  my  own  vicinity  all  of  the- 
genorations  preceding  myself  and  those  of  my  age  are  dead 
and  gone.  Some  left  no  children,  while  with  those  that 
did  most  of  the  old  homesteads  have  been  sold  to  divide 
the  property  and  the  locality  has  been  newly  peopled  by 
those  who  have  no  interest  whatever  In  our  cemetery. 
Nowadays  no  one  is  buying  lots  in  these  grounds,  but  all 
are  going  to  the  towns  where  they  are  incorporated,  and 
are  always  certain  to  have  proper  care,  and  in  many  cases 
when  friends  are  living  and  able,  the  bodies  of  their 
friends  are  being  removed  to  the  town  cemeteries.  This  may 
not  be  any  comfort  to  the  inquirer,  but  we  must  work  now 
and  hard,  before  we  are  no  more,  to  have  the  State  or 
counties  care  for  these  sacred  places,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  it  ever  be  done. 

BREVITIES. 

The  most  remarkable  Jersey  cow 
That  now  remains  alive 

With  eight  years  showing  on  her  horn 
While  pedigree  says  live  ! 

Work  for  the  frost  is  coming. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  reader  asked  how  to  kill  coons.  The 
coon  killers  are  coming  with  experience! 

1  oba<  co  dust  for  the  Asparagas  beetle.  We  wouldn’t 
mind  if  all  tobacco  could  be  used  as  insecticide. 

Nature  has  little  use  for  living  things  that  are  not  exer¬ 
cised.  They  pass  away.  For  example,  if  a  man  will  not 
exercise  his  brain  or  his  hand — w-hat  happens? 

It’s  a  good  plan  to  clip  the  lawn  frequently  and  leave  the 
clippings  on  the  ground.  That’s  the  ideal  mulch  culture, 
and  you  can  see  how  shrubs  and  trees  grow  on  a  good  lawn.' 

We  are  told  that  in  building  the  great  dam  which  holds 
back  the  waters  of  the  Nile  for  irrigation,  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  were  driven  back  and  forth  to  pack  down  the 
earth.  A  roller  with  teeth  like  a  sheep’s  hoof  has  now  been 
invented  for  packing  oiled  roads. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  states  that  5,000 
tons  of  cotton-seed  meal  are  annually  used  as  fertilizer  by 
tobacco  growers  in  that  State  at  a  cost  of  $155,000.  In 
1S99  the  acreage  cost  was  $22.80  per  ton,  making  nitrogen 
cost  12.9  cents  a  pound.  Last  year  the  price  had  risen  to 
$31  per  ton  of  meal  or  19.4  a  pound  for  nitrogen. 
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THE  COW  AND  THE  MAN. 

Little  by  little  we  get  closer  to  the  core  of  this  Jersey 
cattle  case.  Frank  E.  Dawley  now  makes  it  imperative 
for  the  A.  J.  C.  'C.  to  follow  up  its  investigation  and 
place  the  responsibility  for  the  substitution  of  the  cow 
Dotshome  Harmony  squarely  upon  either  Dawley  or 
Rogers.  Before  the  committee  Dawley  did  not  deny 
that  the  cow  shown  was  the  one  he  sold  Rogers.  The 
fact  that  he  let  her  stand,  saying  that  if  Dotshome 
Harmony  were  in  the  barn  this  was  the  cow,  will  pass 
as  identification.  Previously  he  had  identified  her  in 
Rogers’  stable  before  a  reliable  witness.  He  now  de¬ 
clares  positively  that  the  cow  shown  the  committee  was 
not  the  one  he  sold  Rogers — that  this  is  a  different  ani¬ 
mal  altogether.  It  will  seem  strange  to  the  average 
mind  that  a  man  should  identify  a  cow  once,  not  deny 
her  identity  at  another  time,  and  then  after  a  decision 
had  been  made  say  it  was  an  entirely  different  cow. 
Mr.  Dawley  explains  that  he  did  not  know  this  until 
he  got  home,  after  the  investigation  at  Dansville,  and 
looked  up  the  records.  He  had  had  over  a  year  in 
which  to  look  them  up. 

Now  here  is  where  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  should  stand  up 
and  pay  attention.  Everyone  who  has  examined  this 
cow  and  her  registry  papers  agrees  that  she  is  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  real  Dotshome  Harmony.  The  only  dispute 
is  as  to  who  did  the  substituting.  If  after  identifying 
the  cow  in  the  way  he  did  Mr.  Dawley  now  has  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  that  he  sold  the  true  Dotshome  Har¬ 
mony  and  that  the  cow  shown  by  Rogers  is  another 
cow,  let  him  produce  that  evidence  and  enable  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  to  place  the  responsibility  upon  Rogers ! 

If  the  A.  J.  'C.  C.  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  do  this, 
in  justice  to  Rogers,  who  claims  that  he  has  a  bogus 
cow  and  stands  ready  to  prove  that  she  is  the  identical 
cow  bought  from  Dawley  as  Dotshome  Harmony,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  clearing  one  of 
its  own  members  from  suspicion.  Besides,  if  Rogers  be 
guilty  in  this  case,  as  Dawley  now  insists,  how  can  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  continue  to  register  other  animals  for  him? 
Any  way  you  look  at  it  the  duty  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  is 
plain.  It  should  settle  the  matter  once  for  'all  in  a 
thorough,  open  investigation. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Suit  In  equity  for  the  enjoining  of  the 
Powder  Trust  from  further  operations  as  such  and  the  ap¬ 
pointing  of  receivers  for  its  constituent  properties  was 
begun  July  30  in  the  United  States  Court  at  Wilmington, 
Del.  The  defendant  corporations,  of  which  there  are  or 
were  four  "holding  companies,”  are  26  in  number  and  the 
Individual  defendants  17.  The  amount  of  capitalization 
represented  by  all  of  the  constituent  companies  is  something 
more  than  $300,000,000.  .  .  .  Joseph  IUpley,  engineer 

for  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Public  Works,  is  in 
charge  of  the  repairing  of  the  break  of  the  Erie  Canal  at 
Onondaga  Creek  culvert.  The  Erie  and  Oswego  canals  will 
probably  be  closed  for  fully  a  month.  If  only  one  culvert 
that  went  through  has  to  be  rebuilt  the  damage  to  the 
State  and  to  property  owners  will  be  $7.1,000  or  $S0,000, 
■while  if  the  whole  culvert  has  to  be  rebuilt  the  damage 
will  be  fully  twice  that.  The  culvert  was  built  in  1840  at 
a  cost  of  $55,000.  .  .  .  August  1  fire  in  the  Valvoline 
<Hl  Company's  refining  plant  at  Edgewater,  N,  J.,  caused  a 
loss  of  $150,000.  Twenty-eight  tanks  each  containing  5,000 
gallons  of  crude  oil,  were  destroyed.  The  loss  on  the  crude 
oil  alone  was  estimated  at  $28,000.  .  .  .  Judge  Landis 

of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago,  August  3, 
•fixed  the  amount  of  the  fine  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 
must  pay  for  accepting  rebates  from  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad  on  shipments  of  oil  from  Whiting,  Ind„  to  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.,  at  $29,240,000.  The  maximum  penalty  that 
the  oil  company  may  be  compelled  to  pay  is  $29,240,000, 
nnd  the  minimum  is  $1,462,000.  The  corporation  to  be 
punished  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000.  Its  visible  assets, 
including  refineries,  pipe  lines,  etc.,  have  a  value,  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  of  $10,000,000.  The  trial  was  begun  on  March  4, 
and  was  concluded  on  April  13.  After  a  deliberation  of 
two  hours,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  After 
arguments  for  a  new  trial  had  been  heard,  Judge  Landis 
called  for  information  concerning  the  relations  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  OH  Co.  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  In¬ 
diana;  their  financial  status,  and  holdings,  so  that  he  might 
l>e  guided  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  fine,  and  when 
this  was  refused  by  the  defence,  the  court  issued  subpoenas 
for  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  fourteen  other  officials  con¬ 
nected  with  the  two  companies.  The  examination  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  associates  July  6  showed  that  the  In¬ 
diana  corporation  is  owned  by  the  New  Jersey  corporation, 
rand  all  other  information  desired  by  the  court  was  obtained. 
A  number  of  indictments  are  still  pending  against  the  com- 
panv.  Judge  Iaindls's  decision  opened  with  the  following 
statement  of  the  case.  This  is  a  prosecution  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana  for  alleged  violations  of  the  act 
approved  February  19,  1903.  known  as  the  Elkins  law.  The 
«-toarge  is  that  the  defendants’  property  was  transported  by 
tiue  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway  Company  at  rates  less  than 
tlios«  named  in  the  carriers’  tariff  schedules,  published  and 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  required 
bv  law.  The  offences  are  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
during  the  period  from  September  1,  1903,  to  March  1, 
1905  The  indictment  contains  1.903  counts,  each  charging 
ithe  movement  of  a  car  of  oil.  Cet'tain  of  the  transportation 
is  alleged  to  have  been  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  East  St. 
Jbouis,  Ill.,  the  remaining  counts  covering  transportation 
firom  Chappell.  Ill.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  plea  was  "not 
•gnjlity.”  On  the  trial,  441  counts  were  withdrawn  from  the 
^  consideration  of  the  jury  on  grounds  not  going  to  the  ulti- 
-mate  questions  involved  in  the  case.  On  1,462  counts,  the 
verdlelt  was  “guilty.”  Motions  for  a  new  trial  and  in  arrest 
-of  judgment  having  been  overruled,  the  matter  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  court  for  the  imposition  of  the  penalty  authorized 
by  law.  .  .  .  George  Wesener  of  Rockaway,  an  em¬ 

ployee  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Telephone  Conp- 
pany,  met  his  death  at  Mineola,  L.  I.,  August  1.  in  a  singu¬ 
lar  manner.  A  man  on  a  pole  dropped  an  ordinary  linen 
tape  measure.  It  fell  on  a  high  current  electric  wire  used 
in  the  service  of  power  to  the  Long  Island  Railway  trolley. 
Wesener  took  hold  of  one  of  the  dangling  ends  of  the  tape, 
which  was  wet.  A  current  passed  through  him  and  he 
.  dropped  dead,  .  ,  .  Charges  that  the  Beatrice  Creamery 


Company  of  Iowa,  the  Blue  Valley  Creamery  Company  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  the  Blue  Valley  Creamery  Company  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  are  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  were  made  in  the 
answer  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  filed  in  Washington  with 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  July  30  in  reply  to 
charges  which  the  creamery  companies  made  in  their  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  rates  which  the  Burlington  and  other 
railroads  out  of  Chicago  charge  upon  milk  and  cream.  The 
Burlington  denies  the  charge  that  it  is  a  party  to  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  combination  which  as  vendee  controls  the  milk  supply 
of  Chicago,  and  says  there  is  no  truth  in  the  further  charge 
that  it  and  the  Northwestern  and  St.  Paul,  by  threatening 
a  rate  war,  compelled  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Rock  Island 
and  the  Great  Western  to  join  in  abrogating  the  low  rate 
upon  cream  and  substituting  what  the  creamery  companies 
claim  Is  a  prohibitive  rate.  .  .  .  The  Tomahawk,  Wis., 

plant  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  August  2.  The  loss  to  buildings  and  the 
great  stock  of  hides  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  in  the 
storehouses,  is  said  to  be  close  to  $1,000,000.  The  Toma¬ 
hawk  plant  is  said  to  be  the  largest  sole  leather  tannery 
of  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  and  the  stock  of 
finished  skins  on  hand  in  the  storehouses  was  said  to  be 
very  large  for  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  the  loss  to  the 
stock  and  machinery,  as  well  as  to  the  hides  that  are  in  the 
vats,  that  will  bring  the  loss  close  to  $1,000,000.  The  bark 
yards,  containing  tanbark  valued  at  $125,000,  were  saved. 
.  .  .  At  Fulton,  Fla.,  four  persons  were  struck  by  light¬ 

ning  August  4,  one  of  them,  Charles  L.  Eddy,  Jr.,  14  years 
old,  being  killed.  The  bolt  ran  down  the  front  of  a  building 
and  entering  a  door  struck  the  boy  on  the  neck,  breaking 
the  spinal  cord.  The  three  others  in  the  building  who 
were  struck  became  unconscious,  but  all  recovered.  In 
Jacksonville  the  same  day  lightning  set  fire  to  the  large 
manufacturing  plant  of  the  Armour  Fertilizer  Company  and 
destroyed  the  building,  which  was  valued  at  $80,000  and 
damaged  the  stock  of  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  material  $25,- 
000,  all  covered  by  insurance.  .  .  .  The  Meyer  Cord 

Lithographic  plant  at  Fifty-second  avenue  and  West  Lake 
street,  Chicago,  was  destroyed  by  fire  August  5.  Loss  $100,- 
000.  .  .  .  Judge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis,  after  having  crip¬ 

pled  a  big  trust  August  3,  killed  a  smaller  one  August  6. 
In  response  to  the  request  of  United  States  District  Attorney 
Sims,  he  issued  a  perpetual  injunction  restraining  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Seating  Company  from  operating  as  a  trust,  llis  order 
prevents  the  concerns  which,  combined  under  the  above 
name,  were  found  guilty  of  having  violated  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law,  from  doing  business  again  as  they  did  during 
the  time  that  they  had  the  school  boards  of  the  country 
at  their  mercy  and  made  their  own  prices  for  school  and 
church  furniture.  .  .  .  Federal  Judge  Rayner  at  Chey¬ 

enne,  Wyo.,  August  5,  overruled  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
in  the  cases  of  E.  M.  Holbrook,  E.  E.  Lonebaugh,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Mcl’hilamey,  recently  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  Government  in  the  acquisition  of  coal  lands  at 
Monarch,  Wyoming.  The  judge  imposed  a  fine  of  $10,000 
each  on  Holbrook  and  Lonebaugh  and  a  $2,000  line  on 
McPhilamey.  The  cases  will  be  appealed  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  .  .  .  Four  persons  were  killed  and 

25  injured  in  a  railroad  wreck  on  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny 
Division  of  tin1  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Kelly,  l»a.,  Au- 


AN  EXTRA  MAN  ON  THE  BINDER.  Fig.  310. 


gust  6.  While  passing  through  Kelly  the  train  was  side- 
swiped  by  a  gondola  coal  car,  and  the  engine,  tender,  bag¬ 
gage,  and  express  cars,  with  the  three  day  coaches,  were 
derailed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.- — Wisconsin  has  passed  a  new  law 
which  will  be  of  interest  botli  to  nurserymen  and  to  persons 
buying  nursery  stock.  It  provides  for  uniform  Inspection 
by  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  State  University 
of  all  nurseries  growing  and  offering  stock  for  sale  in  the 
State,  such  inspection  being  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  nurseries  are  free  from  dangerous  fun¬ 
gous  and  insect  pests.  In  the  past  this  has  been  optional 
with  the  nurserymen,  but  hereafter  all  nurseries  must  be 
inspected.  Parties  who  are  growing  plants  for  sale,  other 
than  greenhouse  plants,  should  make  application  at  once 
for  inspection  to  J.  G.  Moore,  inspector,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Madison,  Wis.  If  the  inspecting  is  done  during  the 
regular  inspection  season  the  cost  will  be  much  less  than 
Where  done  out  of  season. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  whereby  a  congress  of 
horticulturists  will  occur  at  Jamestown  at  the  time,  or  near 
the  time,  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  meeting, 
September  24-26.  Immediately  preceding  it  will  occur  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Horticultural  Science  and  the 
Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society.  Immediately  follow¬ 
ing,  with  the  first  session  beginning  on  September  26,  will 
occur  the  convention  of  the  National  Nut  Growers.  This 
combination  of  horticultural  events  will  aesure  the  largest 
gathering  of  horticulturists  the  country  has  seen  since  the 
days  of  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  The  programme  of 
the  Pomological  Society  is  nearly  completed.  In  addition  to 
the  leaders  in  scientific  research  in  pomology  and  the  prom¬ 
inent  orehardists  of  this  country,  the  Pomological  Society 
will  be  favored  with  representatives  from  Britain  and 
Europe.  Delegates  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
England,  the  National  Society  of  Frapce  and  leading  fruit 
growers  and  plantsmen  of  Germany  are  expected.  All 
fruit  growers  who  expect  to  visit  Jamestown  should  plan 
to  attend  this  great  series  of  meetings.  The  heated  period 
will  be  over  by  that  time'  and  numerous  attractions  should 
conspire  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
For  further  information  apply  to  John  Craig,  Ithaca,  N.  ¥., 
secretary,  or  L.  A,  Goodman,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  president. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Farmers’  Institute  Workers  have  announced  jfiat  the  pest 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  October  23  to  25,  1907.  This  meeting  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  that  the  Association  has  yet 
held,  a  very  complete  programme  having  been  arranged. 

The  largest  “swine  pavilion”  in  the  world  is  the  latest 
Iowa  boast.  It  is  being  built  on  the  State  Fair  ground  at 
Des  Moines  and  when  finished  will  occupy  three  acres  under 
roof.  The  judging  ring  occupies  a  square  almost  surrounded 
by  pens.  Farmers  Interested  in  swine  breeding  have  been 
urging  this  improvement  a  long  time.  Last  year  they 
brought  2,700  hogs  to  the  exposition  and  many  others  were 
sent  back  for  lack  of  space.  This  is  a  larger  exhibit  of 
hogs  than  at  all  other  State  fairs  together.  With  these 
improvements  the  Iowa  State  exhibit  will  be  kept  not  only 
at  the  head  of  the  list  but  far  in  the  lead  of  all  others. 


ROSE  BUG  REMEDY.— I  have  seen  several  letters  to 
you  asking  for  a  remedy  for  Rose  bugs,  and  thought  I  would 
jteil  my  experience  with  them.  My  berries  were  nearly 
rulped,  and  rose  bush  was  stripped,  so  I  concluded  to  try 
fly  oil  in  u  hand  sprayer.  The  first  dash  at  the  rose  bush 
drove  them  all  off :  then  I  tried  my  raspberries  and  sprayed 
them  on  the  ground,  and  the  strawberries  between  the  rows, 
so  as  not  to  touch  the  berries.  I  have  not  seen  a  bug  since.. 

D.  B.  T. 


fl  CHAMPLAIN  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION? 

The  Clinton  County  (N.  Y\)  I’omona  Grange  held  June  7, 
1907,  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  There  is 
a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  an  as¬ 
sociation  to  promote  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  and  having  for  its  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  the  adoption  of  a  trade  mark  to  be  used  on 
the  products  of  the  valley,  and  the*  establishment  of  a  labor 
bureau  in  New  York  City.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  products  of  the  section  are  superior  in  quality  to  those 
grown  outside  this  particular  latitude.  By  adopting  a  trade 
mark  we  shall  be  following  a  legitimate  course  in  advanc¬ 
ing  our  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  More  farm 
labor  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  day.  An  increased 
production  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but 
to  all  mankind.  The  establishment  of  a  labor  bureau  in 
New  York  City  will  supply  this  great  need. 

Chazy,  N.  Y.  _  s.  Gordon. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WHEAT  HARVEST. 

Our  wheat  harvest  here  usually  lasts  from  June  25  till 
July  1,  but  this  year  our  season  had  been  rather  back¬ 
ward,  so  our  wheat  was  not  ripe  enough  to  cut  till  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Who  wants  to  work  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  a  day  now  given  over  to  firecrackers  and  horse  racing? 
Well,  we  began  cutting  on  the  5th,  which  was  Friday.  The 
wheat  was  still  green  enough  and  the  knotter  and  needle 
on  the  binder  being  rusty,  tile  twine  uneven  and  the  wheat 
somewhat  damp  we  had  lots  of  trouble  at  first  to  get 
started  and  to  keep  going.  We  soon  had  the  knotter  tying 
all  right,  but  something  or  other  about  the  rest  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  going  wrong,  frequently  requiring  lots  of  atten¬ 
tion.  However,  we  had  managed  to  cut  about  five  acres 
when  it  rained  about  5  o’clock  and  stopped  us.  Next  day 
we  did  somewhat  better,  and  finished  the  10-acre  field  at 
three  o'clock.  We  moved  the  binder  across  the  road  where 
we  had  42  acres  of  bottom  land  in  wheat,  but  before  we 
could  cut  any  it  began  to  rain  ami  we  unhitched.  There 
followed  one  of  the  hardest  and  heaviest  rains  of  years, 
completely  flooding  the  bottom  wheat  and  taking  out  most 
of  the  fences  and  water-gates.  We  built  fences  all  day 
Sunday  and  tried  the  wheat  cutting  again  Monday.  Again 
a  lot  of  tinkering,  but  we  cut  10  acres,  and  Tuesday  more 
tinkering  nnd  nine  acres  cut.  We  had  a  shower  occa¬ 
sionally  and  sometimes  the  binder  would  slip  in  the  mud 
when  tying,  or  potato  vines  and  straw  would  tangle  the 
knotter  or  wind  up  on  various  parts  of  the  machine.  To 
vary  the  monotony  a  little  the  binder  would  now  nnd  then 
drop  off  a  chain,  but  we  never  stopped  for  them  unless  the 
wheels  quit  turning.  The  thing  we  stopped  fpr  quickest  of 
all  was  when  the  knotter  quit  tying,  ns  this  raised  such  a 
kick  from  the  shockers.  Now  this  binder  has  only  cut  four 
harvests,  had  been  repaired,  ndjusted  and  put  in  good  shape 
just  before  harvest ;  every  nut  was  tight,  every  chain  just 
right,  yet  the  tiling  would  rather  go  wrong  than  to  be 
decent:  doubtless  all  due  to  having  commenced  on  Friday; 
yet  they  say  Columbus  discovered  America  on  Friday ! 
Maybe  the  moon  wasn't  Just  right. 

On  Wednesday  we  tried  cutting  nearer  the  creek,  but 
there  was  so  much  silt,  near  the  condition  of  soft  soap, 
on  the  field  that  the  master  wheel  would  rather  slide  than 
turn,  nnd  we  were  not  sorry  when  at  9  a.  m.  a  rain  stopped 
everything.  We  wished  for  a  rice  binder  or  an  airship  or 
something  else  less  dependent  upon  solid  ground  for  its 
successful  operation,  than  an  ordinary  wheat  binder.  Some 
of  our  neighbors  similarly  situated  put  Jong  spikes  in  the 
rim  of  tile  master  wheel  and  managed  to  cut  some  way, 
but  we  waited.  It  rained  lots  Thursday,  but  Friday,  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday  were  clear,  dry  days,  so  we  tried  again 
on  Monday.  However  we  had  lots  of  trouble,  for  soon 
the  machine  began  to  slide  when  tying,  and  sometimes  when 
not.  We  thought  of  attaching  a  small  gasoline  engine  to 
the  pitman  shaft,  but  as  we  had  no  engine  at  hand  we  used 
a  crank  instead,  and  managed  to  cut  five  acres  by  persever¬ 
ing.  On  Tuesday  we  broke  the  square  hub  off  ’the  wheel, 

I  hat  the  crank  fits  into,  so  we  had  to  operate  the  knotter 
when  the  machine  slid,  by  means  of  any  wheel  or  lever 
most  conveniently  reached.  We  also  hit  on  the  expedient 
of  having  an  extra  man  ride  the  binder  to  give  greater 
traction  on  muddy  ground,  and  besides  he  was  right  at 
hand  when  anything  went  wrong,  thus  obviating  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  driver  to  dismount.  We  loosened  the  springs 
in  the  knotter  nnd  on  the  twine  box  until  the  machine 
barely  tied  ;  we  kept  the  bearings  well  oiled,  the  canvasses 
as  loose  as  possible,  the  master  wheel  clear  of  mud  and  all 
the  chains  and  bearings  free  from  wound-up  straw,  but  all 
such  attention  seemed  to  help  very  little.  After  all  our 
trouble  and  bother  we  managed  to  cut  three  or  four  acres 
by  four  o'clock,  and  being  thoroughly  disgusted  we  put  the 
truck  under  the  binder  and  left  the  field.  It  takes  lots  of 
patience  to  help  a  binder  tie  each  sheaf  and  then  to  back  up 
for  a  new  start  so  the  sickle  will  not  choke.  We  left  per¬ 
haps  10  acres  of  wheat  for  the  pigs,  it  being  well  sanded 
and  having  lots  of  drift  among  it.  If  what  we  left  uncut 
would  have  made  10  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  we 
could  have  cut  three  acres  per  day  we  figured  we  would 
have  made  good  wages,  but  we  balked  at  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  horses  and  machine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  on 
ourselves.  We  made  our  bundles  large  and  had  them  lightly 
tied  and  we  put  nine  or  10  in  a  shock  with  a  single  cap 
sheaf  on  top.  These  shocks  passed  through  three  storms, 
and  very  few  were  blown  down,  while  all  were  soon  dried 
out  Inside.  The  greener  the  wheat  when  cut  the  better  the 
shocks  stand  irp  and  hold  together,  but  when  very  ripe  the 
reverse  is  true.  Large,  tightly-tied  sheaves  with  even  butts 
stand  up  much  better  than  if  loosely  tied,  or  if  small,  and 
besides  if  large  tight  sheaves  are  made  it  requires  less  twine 
to  tie  a  given  field  of  wheat.  One  farmer  here  used  50 
pounds  of  twine  on  30  acres,  while  another  used  but  35 
pounds  on  32  acres  of  heavier  wheat.  The  former  made 
small  loose  sheaves,  while  the  latter  made  large  tight  ones. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  j)t 


THE  rECOS  VALLEY, — In  answer  to  R.  P  L,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  regard  to  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  will 
say  that  there  is  no  Government  land  worth  taking  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  this  Territory  without  artificial 
water.  Good  land  seeded  to  Alfalfa  and  a  water  right, 
either  canal  or  artesian,  sells  at  $80  to  $100  per  acre; 
cheap  at  that,  considering  that  they  gave  $50  an  acre  last 
year  in  hay  and  seed.  This  year  the  two  first  cuttings 
have  given  3%  tons  per  acre,  $10  a  ton  aboard  cars. 
This  part  offers  good  prospects,  and  is  being  bought  up 
fast  by  Central  and  Northern  State  farmers.  a.  d. 

Dexter,  New  Mexico. 

THE  ASPARAGUS  BEETLE.— I  notice  what  Mr  Hul- 
sart  has  to  say  on  page  569  about  fighting  the  Asparagus 
beeti.e.  I  have  been  doing  this  many  years  on  young  seed¬ 
ling  plqnts,  grown  for  the  sale  of  roots ;  it  is  especially  de¬ 
structive  on  this  class  of  plants.  After  trying  all  the  reme¬ 
dies  generally  recommended,  the  most  simple  and  reliable 
toy  the  |arvm  is  fine  tobap.eo  dust.  Give  the  plants  a  dust¬ 
ing  When  they  are  yvet  with  rain  or  dew,  and  it  will  clean 
fiff  pycry  worpi  if  tonphes.  It  is  inexpensive  arid  easily  ap¬ 
plied  by  hand  walking  along  the  row.  It  also  is  a  fertilizer 
and  not  lost  after  destroying  the  beetle.  It  will  not  kill'the 
mature  beetle,  but  it  Is  the  slugs  that  do  most  harm.  The 
fine  dust  can  he  bought  at  $2  per  bag  of  100  pounds,  Of 
course  when  It  is  possible  to  nave  poultry  range  over  the 
ground  they  keep  it  perfectly  clear  of  beetles. 

New  Jersey.  cjias.  black, 

ALFALFA  IN  OHIO. — So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
there  has  been  serious  disappointment  with  the  Alfalfa 
crop  in  southern  Ohio  this  season  so  far.  In  this  immediate 
section  the  first  cutting  was  about  one-half  a  crop,  the 
second  crop  a  discouraging  disappointment.  The  April 
freezes  gave  the  weeds  the  start,  which  they  have  kept. 
The  second  crop  rested  and  made  no  growth,  allowing  the 
weeds  to  occupy  the  land.  When  I  cut  the  second  crop  I 
expected  nothing  from  the  third,  but  10  days  after  I  am  led 
by  appearance  to  hope  for  a  fair  third  crop.  Of  this  Spring’s 
«o>ving  I  hear  some  fine  reports,  and  some  that  are  dis¬ 
couraging.  Recent  fine  rains  will  start  much  of  it  to  doing 
well,  and  wipe  out  much  discouragement.  The  greater  part 
of  last  Fall's  sowing  that  I  have  heard  from  was  killed 
outright.  This  serious  setback  is  unfortunate  just  at  this 
time,  for  it  will  utterly  discourage  many  would-be  growers. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  john  m.  jamison. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

No.  5728  shows  a  very  simple  one- 
piece  house  gown,  which  gives  the  trim 
appearance  often  lacking  in  a  wrapper.! 
The  gown  is  made  with  the  blouse  por-: 
tion  and  the  skirt.  The  blouse  combines 


From  Day  to  Day. 

REST  WHERE  YOU  ARE. 

Whf*n  spurred  by  tasks  unceasing  or  undone 
You  would  seek  rest  afar, 

And  cannot,  though  repose  be  rightly  won, 
Rest  where  you  are. 

Neglect  the  needless ;  sanctify  the  rest ; 

Move  without  stress  or  jar ; 

With  quiet  of  a  spirit  self-possessed. 

Rest  where  you  are. 

Not  in  event,  restriction,  or  release, 

Not  in  scenes  near  or  far, 

Rut  in  ourselves  are  restlessness  or  peace, 
Rest  where  you  are. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

Red  raspberries  chilled  in  a  freezer  are 
delicious  on  a  hot  day.  Pour  a  cupful  of 
orange  juice  and  two  cupfuls  of  sugar 
over  the  berries,  put  into  the  packed  freez¬ 
er  30  minutes,  and  then  serve.  Try  to 
avoid  mashing  the  berries. 

* 

We  were  told  recently  of  a  learned 
clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Canada  who  is  a  very  thoughtful  and  stu¬ 
dious  man,  but  very  absentminded.  One 
morning  he  was  going  from  home  and  had 
his  handbag  packed  and  left  in  the  hall, 
as  he  intended  to  walk  to  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion.  After  he  had  left  the  house  his 
daughter  came  into  the  hall  and  saw  the 
bag  still  there,  and  said  to  her  mother: 
“Oh,  mother,  father  has  gone  off  and  left 
his  bag  behind.  I  will  run  after  him  with 
it.”  Which  she  did,  and  when  she  arrived 
at  the  station  she  found  the  canon  walk¬ 
ing  about  with  the  coal  scuttle,  which  he 
had  taken  up  in  place  of  his  bag. 

* 

Scotch  woodcock  is  a  most  appetizing 
egg  dish.  Boil  half  a. dozen  eggs  20  min¬ 
utes,  then  lay  them  in  cold  water.  When 
cool  enough  to  handle,  slice  them  into  a 
plate  and  chop  them  fine  with  a  silver 
knife.  Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
into  a  smooth  frying  pan,  and  as  soon  as 
melted  add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Stir  until  the  mixture  is  frothy,  taking  care 
that  it  does  not  brown.  Now,  stir  in  little 
by  little  half  a  pint  of  warm  milk,  using 
the  back  of  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  and 
not  the  edge.  Stir  constantly  until  it  boils, 
then  add  one  tablespoonful  of  anchovy 
paste,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
grain  of  cayenne.  Cook  just  a  moment, 
add  the  chopped  eggs,  cook  three  minutes, 
and  serve  on  toast. 

* 

The  National  Educational  Association 
recently  in  session  at  Los  Angeles,  passed 
a  resolution  regarding  the  prevailing 
faults  in  children  who  come  under  the 
care  of  the  teachers  there  assembled.  The 
four  counts  in  the  teachers’  indictment 
are  as  follows : 

A  tendency  toward  a  disregard  for  consti¬ 
tuted  authority. 

A  lack  of  respect  for  age  and  superior 
wisdom. 

A  weak  appreciation  of  the  demands  of 
duty. 

A  disposition  to  follow  pleasure  and  in- 
teiest  rather  than  obligation  and  order. 

We  fear  that  the  last  two  counts  may 
apply  to  a  good  many,  besides  the  chil¬ 
dren,  nor  can  they  be  called  national  fail¬ 
ings  only.  But  the  disregard  for  consti¬ 
tuted  authority,  and  the  lack  of  respect 
for  age,  do  seem  a  feature  of  American 
life.  We  meet  them  in  all  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  under  all  circumstances ;  experi¬ 
ence,  character  and  integrity  are  ordered 
aside  for  impatient  youth.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  uneducated  parents  so  often 
show  a  pathetic  subservience  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  whose  higher  culture  results  from 
parental  toil  and  self-sacrifice,  but  there 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  this  should  be  a 
national  attitude.  We  still  think  that  there 
is  one  thing  even  more  inspiring  and  im¬ 
pressive  than  the  intelligent,  quick-witted 
and  well-educated  American  boy  or  girl, 
and  that  is  the  father  or  mother,  perhaps 
imperfectly  educated,  homely  and  toil- 


worn,  whose  unsatisfied  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  has  bloomed  out  in  the  advantages 
given  to  a  younger  generation. 

* 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  children’s 
school  clothes  will  need  attention.  Sum¬ 
mer  clothes  open  the  school  term,  but  be¬ 
fore  long  heavier  materials  will  be  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  it  is  wise  to  plan  things  ahead. 
The  various  forms  of  the  jumper  dress, 
which  still  stay  in  vogue,  are  very  suit¬ 
able  for  girls  of  all  ages,  and  especially 
when  trying  to  make  old  garments  into 
new'.  Where  material  is  scant  a  sleeve¬ 
less  jumper  with ’large  armholes,  or  bre- 
telles  joined  by  straps,  worn  over  a  white 
waist,  makes  a  smart-looking  dress,  with 
very  little  more  material  than  is  needed 
for  a  separate  skirt.  Such  a  dress  may 
be  trimmed  on  both  skirt  and  waist  with 
straps  of  contrasting  material,  a  plaid  on 
a  plain  material,  or  vice  versa,  with  very 
good  effect.  We  have  seen  many  pretty 
plaid  gingham  jumper  dresses,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  the  predominating  color. 
Blue  and  white,  black  and  white  or  brown 
and  white  gingham,  trimmed  with  bands 
of  the  solid  color,  are  very  pretty;  so  are 
coin-spotted  materials,  white  spots  on  a 
solid  ground,  trimmed  in  the  same  way. 
The  same  idea  will  be  carried  out  in 
woolen  materials;  plaid  trimmed  with 
plain  bands  is  sure  to  be  in  style.  A  use¬ 
ful  plaid  woolen  dress,  with  a  jumper, 
worn  over  a  white  waist,  is  much  more 
dressy  than  other  styles,  while  simple  and 
easily  made. 


Toothache. 

Why  will  people  suffer  day  after  day 
with  the  toothache?  What  do  they  think 
they  gain  by  it?  I  know  a  woman  who 
has  troublesome  teeth.  She  was  advised 
to  have  them  out.  “Oh,”  she  said,  “I  can’t 
go  and  have  them  out,  I  dread  it  so !” 
Now,  if  she  had  visited  the  dentist  and 
taken  a  little  gas,  she  could  have  had  all 
those  teeth  out  without  feeling  it.  No 
doubt  for  that  day  she  would  have  felt 
pretty  miserable  and  perhaps  for  a  week 
she  would  not  have  had  the  best  of  feel¬ 
ings,  but  after  that  she  would  have  im¬ 
proved  and  would  have  been  troubled  no 
more  with  aching  teeth.  Instead  of  that, 
however,  she  clung  desperately  to  those 
teeth.  Again  and  again  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  she  would  have  terrible  times  with 
them.  They  would  ulcerate,  and  she 
would  walk  the  floor  with  the  pain.  Once 
she  even  fainted  away  from  the  suffering. 
What  has  she  gained  by  keeping  her 
teeth?  They  will  come  just  as  hard  when 
they  are  pulled,  and  probably  harder,  as 
they  are  in  a  worse  condition  and  the 
danger  of  crumbling  is  greater. 

Toothache  is  very  hard  to  bear,  and  if 
parents  care  for  their  children  they  should 
do  all  they  can  to  save  them  from  it.  If 
the  teeth  are  fairly  good  to  start  with, 
and  are  kept  clean,  and  all  cavities  filled 
by  a  trustworthy  dentist  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  there  is  no  regson  why  the  aver¬ 
age  human  being  should  ever  know  much 
about  toothache.  If  a  tooth  once  begins 
to  ache,  there  are  three  courses  open  to 
the  sufferer :  Go  to  the  dentist  and  have 
it  treated  ;«it  is  expensive  and  painful,  but 
'if  the  tooth  is  valuable,  it  will  pay.  Or 
one  can  go  and  have  the  tooth  pulled ;  it 
hurts  intolerably  for  a  moment,  unless  an 
anaesthetic  is  used,  and  then  there  is  no 
further  trouble  ever  again  from  that  par¬ 
ticular  tooth.  The  third  course  is  to  let 
it  ache  and  ulcerate  as  many  times  as 
one  likes,  and  finally  some  time  in  the 
future  have  it  out.  One  point  should  be 
remembered ;  if  one  chooses  the  heroic 
method  the  tooth  should  be  extracted  just 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  ache,  for  there  is 
danger  of  serious  trouble  if  an  ulcerated 
tooth  is  pulled,  susan  brown  robbins. 


a  plain  back  with  fronts  that  are  tucked 
at  the  shoulders  and  is  finished  with  the 
collar  joined  to  the  neck,  while  the  sleeves 
are  gathered  into  bands.  '1  he  skirt  is 
made  in  five  gores  and  is  gathered  at  the 
upper  edge.  The  belt  connects  the  two, 
the  closing  being  made  at  the  left  front. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  11J4  yards  27  inches  wide, 
9%  yards  32  inches  wide  or  6(4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  5%  yards  of  banding. 
The  pattern  No.  5728  is  cut  in  sizes  for 


5742  House  Gown  or  Wrapper, 

34  t^42  bust, 

a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. 

A  more  elaborate  house  gown  is  shown 
in  No.  5742.  The  dress  is  made  with 
blouse  and  skirt  portion.  The.blouse  con¬ 
sists  of  fronts  and  back  and  can  be  cut 
out  to  form  the  square  neck  as  illustrated 
and  finished  with  a  band,  or  made  with  a 
little  chemisette  and  collar,  as  shown  in 


the  small  view.  The  skirt  is  five  gored 
and  gathered  at  its  upper  edge  and  is 
joined  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  belt.  The 
.two  are  closed  together  at  the  center 
front.  The  elbow  sleeves  are  made  in 
one  piece  but  the  long  sleeves  are  made 
with  upper  and  under  portions.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  9  yards  27  inches  wide,  7 (4  yards 
32  inches  wide  or  5  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  17  yards  of  insertion,  2(4  yards  of 
beading  and  5  yards  of  edging  to  trim  as 
illustrated.  The  pattern  No.  5742  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Expedients  on  a  New  Ranch. 

Many  are  just  opening  up  a  farm  as  we 
were  a  few  years  ago ;  there  are  so  many 
necessities,  and  money  comes  in  slowly, 
consequently  conveniences  get  overlooked. 
Fourteen  years  ago  our  40  acres  was  heav¬ 
ily  timbered,  so  the  head  of  the  house 
must  be  excused  if  my  kitchen  was  not 
very  convenient.  I  had  lived  for  years  in 
town,  and  was  accustomed  to  a  sink  for 
waste  water,  and  I  found  myself  counting 
up  the  number  of  pails  of  water,  10  or  12 
a  day,  weighing  30  pounds,  to  be  carried 
60  feet,  and  that  did  not  include  wash 
water.  I  kept  thinking,  “If  I  hold  out  it 
won’t  be  so  in  the  new  house.”  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that  many  farmhouses  have 
no  way  for  waste  water  from  kitchen  to 
run  off ;  it  is  either  carried  out  or  thrown 
from  kitchen  door,  making  an  unsightly 
and  unhealthy  place.  One  day  I  had  a 
happy  thought,  and  being  something  of  a 
carpenter  (I  can  manage  to  drive  a  nail) 
before  night  I  had  a  substitute  for  a  sink. 

I  took  a  five-gallon  oil  can  and  soldered 
a  tube  on  lower  side  long  enough  to  go 
through  wall  of  kitchen,  to  carry  water 
from  can  to  spout  outside.  With  can 
opener  I  cut  upper  side  of  can  all  around 
except  end  towards  wall,  bringing  the  tin 
lid  up  to  wall  and  fastening  to  protect 
wall  from  spatters.  The  can  was  on  table 
or  shelf  of  convenient  height,  and  the 
inside  work  was  all  completed.  For  the 
outside  drain  I  took  two  narrow  boards 
and  nailed  together  V-shape,  having  sup¬ 
ports  of  necessary  height  cut  in  the  same 
shape  to  receive  the  drain.  These  sup¬ 
ports,  sharpened  at  one  end,  were  driven 
in  the  ground,  giving  them  the  proper 
slope  so  the  water  would  run  freely.  It 
is  a  comfort  to  know  that  these  open 
drains  are  the  healthiest,  and  if  they  are 
just  laid  on  supports  and  not  fastened 
together  it  saves  lots  of  heavy  work  to 
take  out  a  section  on  wash  day  and  let 
the  water  run  off  from  washing  machine 
or  tub.  If  you  wash  in  kitchen  you  can 
use  sink,  but  here  in  our  mild  climate 
(Washington)  Summer  and  Winter  I 
wash  out  of  doors  on  back  porch.  If  your 
tub  has  not  been  fixed  to  run  off  water 
from  side  near  bottom  have  it  done  at 
once  or  do  it  yourself.  With  auger  bore 
a  hole  in  middle  of  one  of  the  boards; 
make  a  plug  from  end  of  broom  handle, 
and  tack  a  piece  of  tin  around  lower  half 
of  hole.  The  water  can  run  out  much 
easier  than  you  can  lift  it  out. 

Have  plenty  of  shelf  room  in  the 
kitchen.  A  nail  in  the  wall  has  saved 
me  many  hours  of  work  in  my  butter 
making.  Don’t  churn  your  butter  into 
a  solid  mass,  but  stop  when  it  is  in  small 
grains.  Take  a  yard  of  cheesecloth,  lay 
in  bowl  and  turn  the  contents  of  churn 
in  cloth ;  hang  up  to  drain  from  butter¬ 
milk  and  rest  yourself.  Let  down  in  about 
15  minutes  and  wash  with  cold  water 
until  water  runs  off  clear ;  each  time  hang 
it  up  to  drain,  then  salt,  and  if  you  don’t 
let  your  cream  gej  over  sour  in  pan  or 
churn  your  butter  will  command  the  high¬ 
est  price  in  the  market. 

The  children  are  no  worry  to  mother 
if  they  are  in  good  company,  and  we 
think  a  dog  is  always  that;  besides,  our 

purebred  Scotch  collie  dogs  have  bought 
a  Brussels  carpet  for  parlor,  some  fine  sil¬ 
ver  for  table,  a  gold  watch  for  the  mis¬ 
tress,  a  suit  of  clothes  for  the  master,  and 
$250  in  cash  to  help  open  up  the  ranch ! 

MRS.  KATIE  GRANT. 
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Dinner  in  the  Woods. 

This  account  of  a  corn  roast  may  hold 
suggestions  useful  to  young  people  who 
wish  to  entertain  each  other  and  a  guest 
or  two  in  a  simple  gypsy  fashion.  The 
picnic  was  held  on  a  slope  beneath  tall 
hemlocks,  where  the  land  dipped  down  to 
a  river  bank.  Part  of  the  company  came 
in  a  boat,  and  those  who  drove  had  a 
walk  through  an  old  field.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  decided  to  carry  only  such  things  as 
were  necessary,  but  the  rustic  character 
of  the  feast  made  one  of  its  chief  charms. 

Twelve  people  attended  the  merrymak¬ 
ing.  There  had  come  in  the  boat  12  large 
teacups  and  12  teaspoons  packed  in  a  long- 
handled  frying  pan,  also  a  very  large  cof¬ 
fee  pot  filled  with  clear  water.  In  a  bas¬ 
ket,  beneath  the  ears  of  sweet  corn,  were 
wooden  plates,  paper  napkins,  a  carving 
knife  and  fork  and  a  “side”  of  bacon.  A 
pound  of  butter,  an  egg  and  some  salt 
were  there  also.  * 

One  girl  furnished  coffee,  sugar  and 
plain  bread  and  butter  sandwiches.  She 
had  buttered  the  end  of  the  loaf,  then  cut 
a  thin  slice,  cut  this  across  and  folded 
the  two  halves  together.  Made  in  this 
way  the  bread  can  be  cut  very  thin.  She 
had  made  her  sandwiches  the  last  thing 
before  leaving  home,  had  lined  a  paste¬ 
board  box  with  white  paper,  packed  the 
sandwiches  neatly  in,  and  when  all  was 
done  had  wrapped  the  box  in  heavy  paper 
and  tied  it  securely.  Thus  kept  from  the 
air  the  bread  had  not  dried  when  lunch 
time  came.  Cube  sugar  was  the  sort  pro¬ 
vided,  and  four  dozen  cubes  proved  quite 
sufficient  for  the  coffee  drinking.  An¬ 
other  girl  carried  a  large  rich  cake  and  a 
pint  bottle  of  cream.  One  of  the  young 
men  furnished  the  sweet  corn,  another 
brought  fresh  fruit,  and  a  third  came  ten¬ 
derly  caring  for  the  contents  of  a  paper 
bag  which  he  hung  high  on  a  sapling  till 
at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  marshmal¬ 
lows  toasted  over  the  coals  added  another 
round  of  fun  and  feasting. 

The  girl  who  provided  the  bacon,  butter 
and  small  items  acted  as  cook,  and  had  a 
dark  woolen  skirt  in  which  she  sat  down 
before  the  fire  and  attended  to  the  frying 
of  the  bacon.  The  lire  was  started  as  soon 
as  the  group  assembled.  The  hemlock 
needles  made  a  comfortable  carpet,  with 
no  underbrush,  though  plenty  of  fallen 
bark  and  branches  gave  fuel  close  at 
hand.  The  best  way  to  roast  sweet  corn 
is  over  the  coals  cf  a  large  fire  that  has1 
been  built  upon  a  circle  of  stones,  the  heat 
radiating  from  the  stones  being  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  the  cooking.  With  each 
ear  of  corn  cut  sharply  across  at  its  base 
and  speared  upon  a  pointed  stick  the 
guests  gather  round  the  fire  and  hold  and 
turn  the  corn  just  where  it  will  grow  toast- 
iest  and  best  flavored.  But  on  this  hem¬ 
lock  bank  there  was  a  sort  of  fireplace 
left  by  tormer  campers-out.  rl  wo  flat 
stones  were  bedded  in  t lie  earth  a  foot  or 
more  apart,  their  tops  being  high  enough 
to  support  whatever  was  to  be  cooked. 
Some  smaller  stones  below  gave  a  base 
for  the  coals  and  helped  to  store  heat. 

The  first  move  after  the  fireplace  was 
heated  was  to  set  the  coffee  pot  of  clear 
water  on  the  low  hot  stones  at  one  side 
of  the  fire.  Then  some  poles  of  green 
wood  were  cut  and  laid  from  stone  to 
stone  above  the  fire.  On  these  the  ears  of 
corn  were  laid  after  being  husked.  They 
were  rolled  over  as  one  side  became 
browned,  and  when  done  were  stacked  up 
on  one  of  the  stones  to  keep  warm  till 
served.  But  before  the  corn  had  finished 
roasting  the  coffee  had  been  made.  1  wo 
teacupfuls  of  ground  coffee  had  been 
stirred  with  the  raw  egg  and  when  the 
water  in  the  coffee  pot  boiled  the  egg- 
moistened  coffee  had  been  stirred  in.  A 
brisk  boil  and  the  coffee  was  ready  for 
serving. 

But  now  the  cook  was  frizzling  bacon 
in  the  hot  pan  over  the  fire,  which  had 
been  brightened  up  by  dry  twigs.  Soon 
the  feast  began.  Some  of  the  girls  had 
plaited  little  doilies  out  of  the  inner  husks 
of  the  corn,  and  laid  one  on  each  of  the 


wooden  plates.  A  sandwich  was  laid  on 
these,  then  the  cook  added  two  slices  of 
crisp  bacon,  and  the  first  course  was  hand¬ 
ed  around.  A  square  breakfast  cloth  had 
been  spread  upon  the  ground  as  a  central 
point  for  the  picnic,  but  it  served  merely 
as  a  place  where  the  butter,  cream,  sugar 
and  salt  might  be  found.  Each  feaster 
found  a  level  niche  for  his  cup  of  coffee 
and  all  helped  in  the  serving.  One  youth 
had  made  himself  of  service  by  cutting 
for  each  a  little  forked  branch  of  some 
clean  shrub,  and  it  was  surprisingly  easy 
to  lift  the  bacon  or  take  a  helping  of  the 
salt  with  these  woodland  forks. 

Of  the  loitering,  the  jokes,  the  flavor  of 
the  viands,  the  picnic  appetites,  the  many 
servings  and  the  praise  bestowed  on 
cooks,  coffee-maker  and  everything  in  gen¬ 
eral  there  is  not  here  space  to  write.  In 
due  course  the  coffee  pot  ran  dry,  the 
cook  was  begged  to  frizzle  no  more  bacon 
and  the  smokiest  ears  of  corn  were  con¬ 
signed  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Note  that  the 
rubbish  heap  was  a  well  defined  and  scru- 
piously  observed  adjunct.  On  to  it  went 
the  cornhusk  doilies  when  the  cake  was 
served,  leaving  fresh  plates.  But  at  length 
even  the  last  marshmallow  had  been 
toasted.  Still,  the  fun  was  not  over. 
Lounging  there  and  watching  the  smoke 
making  soft  gray  trails  up  amid  the  taper¬ 
ing  tree  boles  and  high  green  arches  there 
was  not  a  man  and  maiden  so  selfish  in 
their  own  pleasing  as  to  go  away  by  their 
two  selves  up  the  river  in  the  boat ;  there 
was  none  who  knew  a  good  story  and  did 
not  tell  it.  If  any  had  been  at  better  pic¬ 
nics  they  did  not  mention  it  and  though  the 
city  guests  may  have  breakfasted  at  the 
St.  Regis  and  dined  at  the  Waldorf  but 
the  day  before,  they  perhaps  found  the 
contrast  striking  enough  to  be  pleasing, 
for  not  a  word  but  praise  had  they  for  the 
corn  roast. 

And  the  rubbish  heap?  Why,  that 
was  making  the  fanciful  shapes  of  gray 
smoke  amid  the  tree  branches  as  the  wind 
wafted  it  now  toward  the  sun  and  again 
into  the  shadows.  With  plenty  of  dry 
branches  to  help  on  the  flames  even  the 
corn  husks  and  cobs  disappeared,  nor  did 
the  fire  tenders  desert  their  task  till  every 
last  paper  napkin  and  plate  was  cleared 
from  the  face  of  nature. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


Some  Good  Meat  Dishes. 

Goulash  with  Tomatoes. — This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  variation  of  this  Hungarian  stew. 
A  pound  of  flank  steak  is  cut  into  small 
cubes  and  a  layer  is  placed  over  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  perfectly  flat-bottomed  kettle  of 
good  size ;  next  a  layer  of  sliced  onions 
is  added  and  so  on  until  the  kettle  is  as 
full  as  desired.  Next  add  sufficient  cold 
water  to  fill  the  kettle  and  to  just  cover 
the  top  layer  of  meat:  then  put  the  kettle 
over  a  steady,  hot  flame  and  let  it  come 
to  a  boil.  About  two  teacupfuls  of  sliced 
or  canned  tomatoes  are  allowed  to  each 
quart  of  the  onions  and  meat,  and  a  dash 
of  paprika;  these  tomatoes  are  now  poured 
over  the  mixture,  but  not  stirred  in,  as 
they  gradually  cook  through  the  mass. 
The  tomatoes  are  not  added  until  the  meat 
and  onions  have  been  brought  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point.  Let  these  ingredients  simmer 
or  gently  boil  for  two  hours.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  have  potatoes  of  uniform  size  and 
rather  small,  pared  and  ready.  At  the 
end  of  the  two  hours  push  the  meat  and 
onions  aside — as  the  goulash  is  not  to  be 
stirred,  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  it  from  burning,  and  place  the 
potatoes  at  one  side.  As  soon  as  they  are 
done,  which  will  be  in  about  half  an 
hour,  the  goulash  is  ready. 

Veal  and  Ham  Patties. — 'One  and  a  half 
pounds  of  veal,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bacon,  two  hard  boiled  eggs,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  quarter  of 
a  teaspoon ful  of  pepper,  a  little  nutmeg, 
one  teacup  ful  of  water  for  gravy,  or  the 
bones  of  the  veal  may  be  boiled  and  this 
stock  used  for  gravy.  Grease  some  patty 
tins  and  line  with  the  following  paste: 
One-half  pound  of  flour,  four  ounces  of 


butter  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder.  Mix  the  butter  into  the  flour, 
add  the  baking  powder  and  make  into  a 
stiff  paste  with;  water.  Whe^  rolled  out 
thinly,  line  the  tins  with  it,  cut  lids  from 
the  remainder  of  paste  and  make  a  small 
hole  in  the  center  of  each.  Cut  the  veal, 
bacon  and  eggs  into  very  small  pieces, 
add  the  seasoning  and  the  water  or  stock. 
Fill  the  patty  tins  with  the  mixture,  wet 
the  edges  of  the  paste,  put  on  the  lids  and 
brush  the  top  with  milk  or  beaten  egg. 
Put  in  a  hot  oven  and  bake  for  half  an 
hour.  These  pies  are  very  good  eaten 
cold. 

Potted  Duck. — Fry  carefully  in  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  if  possible,  six  slices  of  salt  pork. 
When  brown  remove  pork  and  leave  dr.p- 
pings,  then  put  in  kettle  a  sliced  onion 
and  a  teacupful  of  water.  Then  cut  up 
duck  as  for  stewing,  increase  water  to  a 
quart,  add  duck,  cover  tightly,  and  stand 
on  stove  where  it  will  cook  briskly  for 
an  hour.  Add  water  if  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning,  season  with  small  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  simmer  a  second  hour  un¬ 
less  meat  is  found  to  be  tender  before  that 
time.  Make  gravy  as  usual  with  one 
tablespoon  ful  of  flour  carefully  mixed 
with  water  and  enough  of  it  stirred  into 
the  hot  liquid  to  thicken  it  sufficiently 
Warm  and  season  one  can  peas  with  des¬ 
sertspoonful  of  butter,  saltspoon  of  salt 
and  two  shakes  of  pepper,  and  drain  off 
the  liquid  before  heating.  Boil  five  sliced 
carrots  in  salted  water  until  tender,  drain, 
and  season  with  small  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Serve  these  vegetables  separate, 
or  bank  them  up  at  either  end  of  the 
platter  on  which  the  duck  with  the  salt 
pork  has  been  arranged. 

Beef  Tongue  en  Casserole. — Washj  a 
fresh  tongue  quickly,  cover  with  boiling 
water  and  cook  gently  for  an  hour  and 
three-quarters.  Remove  all  skin  and  un¬ 
sightly  portions  and  place  in  casserole  or 
earthen  stew  pan  with  a  cupful  each  of 
sliced  carrots  and  minced  celery,  one-half 
ot  a  small  onion  if  desired  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  parsley.  Add  stock  to  cover 
the  vegetables  ;  season  well — of  course  this 
must  be  done  according  to  each  family’s 
taste — and  place  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  removing  the  cover 
the  last  half  hour.  Make  a  brown  sauce 
to  serve  withf  tongue,  to  which  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  chopped 
pickle. 

Stuffed  Flank  Steak. — Get  a  nice  thick 
flank  steak ;  instead  of  scoring  it  have  it 
split  to  within  an  inch  of  the  edge  on  sides 
and  one  end,  thus  forming  a  pocket.  Fill 
this  pocket  with  a  bread  dressing,  made 
as  for  poultry,  and  close  the  opening. 
Sprinkle  the  meat  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  roll  in  flour.  Put  some  drippings  into 
a  baking  pan,  let  it  get  hot,  put  in  the 
meat  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  After 
about  10  minutes  add  a  cupful  of  hot 
water,  cover  and  cook  in  a  slower  oven 
from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half, 
basting  frequently.  Serve  with  the  thick¬ 
ened  gravy  in  the  pan.  If  desired,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  pocket  the  dressing  may  be 
spread  over  the  steak,  which  is  then  rolled 
up  with  the  dressing  inside  it,  and  skew¬ 
ered  and  tied  into  a  roll,  which  is  baked 
as  before  directed. 

To  live  content  with  small  means;  to 
seek  elegance  rather  than  luxury,  and  re¬ 
finement  rather  than  fashion;  to  be 
worthy,  not  respectable ;  and  wealthy,  not 
rich ;  to  study  hard,  think  quietly,  talk 
gently,  act  frankly ;  to  listen  to  stars  and 
birds,  to  babes  and  sages,  with  open  heart; 
to  bear  all  cheerfully,  do  all  bravely, 
await  occasions,  hurry  never;  in  a  word, 
to  let  the  spiritual,  unbidden  and  uncon¬ 
scious,  grow  up  through  the  common — 
this  is  my  symphony. — W.  H.  Channing. 


Painting  for 
Profit 

No  one  will  question  the  superior 
appearance  of  well-painted  property. 
The  question  that  the  farmer  asks  is  : 
“Is  the  appearance  worth  the  cost?” 

Painting  for  appearance  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  worth  what  it  costs  when  you 
want  to  sell;  whether  it  is  worth  what 
it  costs  when  you  don’t  want  to  sell 
depends  upon  the  paint  you  use. 

Poor  paint  is  for  temporary  appear¬ 
ance  only.  Pure  White  Lead  Paint 
is  for  lasting  appearance  and  for  pro¬ 
tection.  It  saves  repairs  and  replace¬ 
ments  costing  many  times  the  paint 
investment. 

The  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  is  found 
only  on  kegs  containing  Pure  White 
Lead  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable 
information  on  the  paint  subject.  Sent 
free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities  is  nearest  you : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Broa.  Co.)  Pittsburgh 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


SATISFACTORY  DIVIDENDS  mean  the  highest 
rate  that  money  will  earn  when  SAFELY 
invested.  Small  savings  usually  earn  4#  or 
loss.  Under  exceptionally  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  due  to  large  operations  for  many 
years  in  the  best  loaning  market,  we  offer 
PERFECT  SECURITY  and  pay  LARGER  DIVIDENDS 
than  the  average  savings  institution. 

5%aYear 

reckoned  from  day  of  re¬ 
ceipt  to  day  of  withdrawal. 

References  from  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

New  York  Banking  De¬ 
partment  snpervision. 

Assets  $1,750,000. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO., 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  42d  Street,  N.  Y,  City. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEP,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

_ Springfield,  Mass. _ 

RRfllfFN  PHfWICQ-We  offer  an  exceptional 
UnUALlI  UUUMLO  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

~kk 


FUMA 


■  ■  Is  Ills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  ■'Woodchucks, Gophers, 


and  Grain  Insects. 
•‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  sma’l.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”.",; Siffi 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

Patterns  of  exceptional  beauty  in  large 
variety. 

Suitable  for  dresses  any  time  of  year. 
Highest  quality  of  material,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  color. 

Some  designs  with  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Sliver  Greys. 


EDdystoKE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 
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MARK  E  T  S 


Current  prices  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  August  9,  1907,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 


wise  noted. 

BEANS. 

.Marrow,  hu . 1.80  @2.05 

Pea  . 1-50  @1.75 

White  Kidney  .  —  @2.60 

Red  Kidney  .  —  @2.30 

Yellow  Eye  .  —  @1.70 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery  .  —  @  25% 

Lower  grades  .  18  @  22 

State  Dairy  .  17  @  24 


CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . ._ 

Common  to  good  . 


—  @  12 
9  @  11% 


EGGS. 


Fancy  white  .  26  @  28 

Common  to  good  .  20  @  24 

Western  and  Southern  .  15  @  19 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  bbl . 1.50 

Pears,  Southern,  bbl . 2.50 

Peaches,  carrier  . 2.00 

16-qt.  basket  .  60 

Currants,  qt .  8 

Plums,  8-lb.  basket  .  25 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  6 

Blackberries,  qt .  6 

lluekleberries,  qt .  6 

Watermelons,  carload  . 200.00 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  bbl . 1-75 

Celery,  doz .  20 

Cabbage,  100  . 5.00 

Cora,  Jersey,  100 . 1.25 

Onions,  bbl'.  . 2.75 

Peppers,  bbl . 2.00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bu .  50 

Turnips,  bbl . 1.00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

Ducklings  . 


Ducks  .  11 

Geese  .  8 


Pigeons,  pair 


@3.00 
@7.00 
@3.25 
@1.00 
@  10 
@  40 
&  10 
@  10 
(a  13 
@300.00 


@2.50 
@  50 

@7.00 
@1.75 
@3.25 
@3.00 
@1.25 
@1.25 


@  16 
@  14 
@  9 
@  11 
@  14 


@  20 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys  .  10  @  11 

Chickens,  best  broilers  .  - —  @  25 

Com.  to  good  .  17  @  22 

Ducks,  spring  . —  @  17 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves,  100  lbs . .5.00  @9.00 

Sheep  . .4.00  @5.25 

Lambs  . .7.25  @8.25 

Hogs  . 6.50  @7.00 

WOOL. 

N.  Y.  unwashed  Delaine .  28  @  29 


Poll,  Evil. — Jn  reply  to  A.  M.  on  poll 
evil,  some  years  ago  I  had  a  horse  that 
had  this  disease  from  striking  his  head 
against  a  low  beam.  I  had  two  veterinarians 
treat  it,  one,  after  treating  a  while  said  it 
was  incurable,  another  got  it  healed  over, 
but  after  a  while  it  broke  out  in  another  place. 
Reading  of  a  remedy,  once  a  day  with  a 
strong  syringe  I  injected  a  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  and  water,  keeping  the  sore 
open  until  it  healed  from  the  bottom.  Use 
a  twitch  on  the  horse’s  nose  to  keep  his 
head  still.  I  kept  the  horse  several  years 
after,  and  never  was  troubled  with  it  again. 

New  Jersey.  a.  Johnson. 


Building  Concrete  Wall. 

C.  E.  8.,  Lakeview,  Oregon— Will  you  in¬ 
form  me  as  to  the  proper  proportions  for 
making  a  concrete  wall?  I  have  abundance 
of  rock,  f»ur  inches  square,  also  plenty  of 
coarse  gravel.  State  which  is  better  mixed 
with  cement.  The  wall  I  want  to  build  is 
in  front  of  my  house  and  lawn.  IIow  deep 
under  level  of  ground  is  it  necessary  to  go 
for  foundation? 

Ans. — If  you  are  to  use  only  crushed 
stone  or  gravel  without  sand,  I  should  say 
perhaps  the  gravel  would  be  the  best,  be¬ 
cause  unless  it  had  been  sifted  there  would 
be  some  fine  material  in  it.  If  it  is  sifted, 
or  washed  gravel,  entirely  free  from  sand, 
then  it  seems  to  me  it  would  make  little 
difference.  Probably  the  crushed  stone 
would  make  the  stronger  wall ;  in  either 
case  you  would  need  some  sand  mixed 
with  the  cement  and  coarser  material.  In 
the  first  place,  be  sure  of  your  foundation. 
There  are  two  things  affecting  walls  of 
this  kind,  water  and  frost.  They  are  more 
difficult  to  maintain  than  a  wall  under 
a  building,  so  the  drainage  will  need  to  be 
perfect.  Make  the  drainage  with  flat  stone 
laid  in  the  form  of  the  drain ;  that  is, 
a  row  on  each  side  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  and  covering,  then  filling  up  the 
ditch  with  loose  stone,  or  laying  a  glazed 
tile  through  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and 
covering  with  loose  stone.  Unless  the  soil 
is  very  full  of  water  this  will  be  sufficient. 
If,  however,  there  is  danger,  I  should  fill 
in  about  six  inches  at  a  time  of  loose  stone 
and  then  run  in  a  thin  mixture  of  Port¬ 
land  cement,  one  part ;  sand,  eight  parts. 
If  there  is  danger  of  this  thin  material 


running  down  between  the  stone  into  the 
drain,  in  case  you  use  stone  for  the  drain, 
cover  over  the  drain  with  bran  sacks  or  a 
little  straw.  Repeat  this  filling  in  until 
you  get  near  to  the  top  of  the  ground. 
The  depth  necessarv  to  dig  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  soil  you  are  working  in,  and 
no  one  can  tell  except  he  sees  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  two  feet  and  it  may  be 
four  feet.  I  have  found  within  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  100  feet  the  necessity  for  going 
these  different  depths.  Now,  above 
ground  I  should  make  the  mixture  one 
part  cement  to  three  parts  sand,  mixed 
thoroughly  together  dry,  then  wet  to  a 
plastic  condition  and  the  gravel  and 
crushed  stone,  five  parts,  thrown  into  this 
mixture  of  sand  and  cement  The  con¬ 
sistency  must  he  such  that  it  will  become 
solid  by  tamping;  that  is,  not  so  soft  that 
the  tamping  would  do  no  good.  This 
tamping  wiU  reduce  the  air  spaces,  which 
is  the  great  weakness  in  concrete  work. 
Put  up  your  forms  the  desired  height. 
You  can  make  a  very  neat  appearance  at 
the  top  of  this  wall  by  building  a  cap  like 
the  diagram  shown,  all  of  cement.  A 
two-inch  projection  does  very  well  made 
by  using  two-inch  plank  and  nailing  the 
outside  form  of  the  cap  to  this  plank. 
After  the  top  of  the  cement  is  set  so  that 
it  can  be  floated,  use  some  finely-sifted 
sand  one  part,  cement  one  part,  mixture, 
and  troweled  with  a  steel  trowel  into  the 
surface  of  the  concrete.  A  finish  almost 
like  marble  can  be  made  in  this  way.  Of 
course,  it  takes  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
troweling,  but  if  you  want  a  nice  job  you 
will  get  it  in  this  way.  M.  j.  d. 

A  medium  for  safe  and  judicious  investments— so 
you  will  decide  if  you  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co,,  a  business  estab¬ 
lished  14  years  under  New  York  Banking  Laws. 
See  ad.  on  Page  027.— A,dv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reRly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


The  Deyo  Air  Cooled 
POWER  SPRAYER 

No  Water  Required.  Hundreds  In  Use. 

Write  for 
Spraying 
Catalog  5 

Simple 
Durable 
Economical 


R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York 


Louden’s  carriers 

Do  All  Kinds 
ol  Work 

Clean  Barns,  Stables 
and  Pig  Pens.  Convey 
all  kindsof  Feed, Milk, 
Water,  Ice  etc.  Handle 
Merchandise,  Ashes. 
Coal,  Slop,  Saw-Dust, 
and  a  hundred  other 
articles  about  the 
Farm, Store,  Mill  and 
Factory. 

AU  the  Latest  Im- 
_  provements. 

Raise  and  lower,  and  Rim  on  Solid  Steel  Track,  or  on  Self 
Reluming  Wire  Track.  Warranted  Superior  to  all  others. 

They  will  save  you  money  and  hard  work.  Then  why  drag  a 
Go-cart  through  the  mud  when  by  using  our  Overhead  Routs 
you  can  do  your  work  so  much  easier,  quicker  and  better.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  explains  all.  Also  gives  plans  of  Installation, 
tells  how  to  Preserve  the  Fertility  of  the  soil,  etc,  I' 
w#U  Pay  to  Investigate.  Address, 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  low. 


WARRINER’S  hSKSIKg  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


UROSS-ROAO  O.  I.  C’s.— Very  best  strains. 
^  Choice  pigs  only.  Prize-winning  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guarranteed.  CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburgh,  N.  V. 


Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  O.  Reeves  Co.,  187W;iter  St.,  N.Y.City 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  1  2tli  St..  New  York. 


Virginia  Farm— 400  acres.  Good  stock  farm,  build- 
”  ings,  location:  will  lease,  sell  or  share  with  good 
farmer.  Write  at  once  to  T.  II.  HARRIS,  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 


EAR  CAI  F~168  ACKE  DAIRY  FARM: 

lUn  OHLiC  50  head  Jersey  Cattle,  teams  and 
tools,  or  will  sell  separately,  or  will  take  partner.  I 
do  not  live  on  farm  and  cannot  give  it  proper  attention. 
C.  M.  MCLAUGHLIN,  Magrew,  Champaign  Co.,  O. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARM 
Bordering  and  Overlooking 
An  Arm  of  the  Ocean 

Seven  cows,  pair  horses,  wheelbarrow,  spring  tooth 
harrow,  plow,  two-horse  mowing  machine,  horse  rake, 
cultivators,  horse  cart,  dump  cart,  sleigh,  riding 
wagon  (for  which  he  has  just  paid  $75),  two-seated 
wagon,  a  valuable  assortment  of  tools,  and  30  hens 
will  be  included  with  this  40-acre  farm;  sell  milk  at 
door;  wood  for  home  use;  good  orchard  of  50  trees; 
also  plum,  cherry;  grapevines,  etc.;  9-room  house, 
painted,  with  water  in  sink;  barn  30x42,  shingled 
walls;  henhouse,  work  house  and  new  stable  built 
last  season;  fine  fishing  and  boating.  Owner  must 
make  quick  change  and  $2,000  takes  all.  Farm  alone' 
is  worth  $2,500  if  a  cent.  For  traveling  instructions 
to  see  it,  see  No,  12,034,  page  7,  “  Ktrout’s  List,  No. 
19”  just  out;  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept. 
42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Near  Providence,  R.  I. 

Seventy  barrels  of  apples  raised  on  this  100  acre 
farm  every  year,  and  an  abundance  of  berries;  there 
are  15  acres  naturally  adapted  to  raising  vegetables; 
brook-watered  pasture  for  three  or  four  cows;  200 
cords  hardwood  and  10,000  feet  timber,  2U-story 
house,  lOrooms,  (see  picture  No.  11,  page  19,  ‘‘Strout’s 
List  No.  19,”  mailed  free) ;  barns,  25x40  and  20x28;  very 
pleasant  view  from  the  house.  The  land  slopes 
gently  towards  the  south,  and  offers  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  keep  poultry;  mail  delivered;  15  minutes 
from  village,  railroad  station  and  trolleys;  $1,000 
takes  it.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 


Near  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

An  ideal  poultry  farm,  six  acres  within  easy  access 
to  the  city  of  Bridgeport;  on  the  main  road;  mail 
delivered;  among  the  best  of  neighbors;  school,  one- 
quarter  mile;  good  soil;  wood  for  home  use;  brook- 
watered  pastures;  nice  lot  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  grapes,  cherries,  etc.  Cozy7-rooni  house,  with 
piazza,  shaded  by  beautiful  maples,  (get  Strout’s  List 
No.  19  and  see  picture  88419,  page  23.  100  other  Con¬ 
necticut  Farms  described) ;  nice  large  trout  brook  on 
farm;  barn,  22x28.  On  account  ot  old  age  of  the> 
owner  this  farm  lias  been  thrown  upon  the  market  at. 
the  ridiculously  low  price  of  $1,500.  To  see  this 
property  is  to  buy  it.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept.  42,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

26  Miles  Out 
40  Acres  $3,000 
Near  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Two-story  house,  eight  rooms  with  cellar,  piazza, 
painted,  good  w'ater  supply;  good  sized  barn,  wagon 
house,  and  other  outbuildings,  good  variety  of  fruit 
trees:  brook- watered  pasture;  to  make  quick  salo, 
owner  will  include  1  horse,  lcow.  2  hogs,  400  bushels 
corn,  all  hay,  cultivator,  spring  wagon,  harness, 
hoes,  shovels,  forks,  etc.;  $2,000  cash,  balance  at  5$, 
price  only  $3,000.  For  traveling  instructions,  see  No. 
25094,  page  31  of  “  Strout’s  List  No.  19,”  just  out; 
hundreds  of  other  New  Jersey  farms.  Copy  free.  E. 
A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42, 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

All  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  live  broilers, 
fancy  eggs.  etc.  Write  us  what  you  have  to 
offer.  Top  prices  secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co..  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


D|  EA0C  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc., 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Write  us  for  information. 
A  trial  will  convince  you  of  our  ability  to  obtain 
extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  <S  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York. 


SEND  a  postal  card 
for  List  of  Rewards 
for  Agents.  You  can 
secure  one  or  more  of 
them  by  doing  a  little 
work  for  us  at  your  fair. 
Write  today. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 


Highest  prices  paid  for  fine  fresh  Leghorn,  Brown 
or  mixed  eggs.  Let  us  have  your  shipments  and  we 
will  remit  promptly.  Address 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO„ 

147  Iteade  Street,  «  -  New  York  City. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


CMAUl  FRUIT  MAN  !  !  I  want  married  man, 
preferably  with  one  or  two  grown  sons  to  plant 
and  grow  small  fruit  and  berries.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  references.  Jauto.  It.  GnlUlani,  ilrrekantGlIe,  Ji.  J. 


piRST'CLASS  up-to-date,  working  farm  foreman 
*  will  be  open  for  place  Sept.  1st.  Best  reference. 
W.  J.  SMITH.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


|jkf  j>|J  TC  |>— Trustworthy  married  man  to  take 
If  AN  I  EU  charge  of  small  farm  near  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Address,  giving  references  and  wages  asked, 
George  E.  Shaw,  1027  Carnegie  Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  for  Italians,  59  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City.  Bend  for  circular  and  application  blanks. 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-ineh  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cub.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two  new 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  oi  for 
club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  *  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


FOR  $10.00  PAID  ON  INSPECTION 


You  secure  a  genuine  JONES  5  Tom  S'  15.00 
Wagon  Scale,  all  steel  trussed  levers,  bras#  <  om- 
plete  beam  without  loose  weights,  beam)  box, 
platform  14x8  ft.,  for  pit  or  without,  -warn®  uted 
against  all  defects  and  personally  g^rarant  2ed. 
Balance  paid  on  long  and  easy  payments.  Send  me  postal  for  my  new  plan  and  free  partriati  lars. 
Address  only  JONES  He  Pays  the  Freight.  Drawer  28A,  Binghamton.  NL  Y. . 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

A  $2.00  BOOK  FOR  $1.00. 

We  have  just  a  few  volumes  of  this  book  that  have  become  slightly  so  filed  on 
one  end.  Unless  your  attention  were  called  to  it,  you  would  scarcely  notice  it ; 
but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the  regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long  as  they 
last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid  to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1.  The  postage 
alone  is  17  cents.  This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis's  great  live  stock  book,  with  nearly 
100  full-page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at  this  price  will  not  lie  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  for  single  volumes  with  $1  will  he  accepted  as  long 
as  the  soiled  edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

THE  RURAL  NEW=YORKER,  409  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Here  are  some  more  letters  from  prom¬ 
inent  advertising  houses  to  show  how  they 
feel  on  the  question  of  fake  and  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertisements.  They  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  their  sentiments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  : 

We  think  your  course  in  exposing  dis¬ 
honest  advertising  schemers  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  vve  think 
that  all  legitimate  advertisers  will  appreciate 
your  courage  and  your  action  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Papers  like  your  own,  that  speak  out 
fearlessly  and  hit  abuses  of  this  character 
whenever  they  crop  up.  are  doing  every  legi¬ 
timate  advertiser  a  service  which  cannot  help 
hut  he  appreciated.  t.  w.  wood  &  sons. 
Richmond,  Va. 

We  fully  agree  with  you  that  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  legitimate  publishers  and  honest 
advertisers  that  undesirable  advertising  be 
declined  and  those  placing  such  advertising 
driven  out  of  the  advertising  field.  We, 
ourselves,  would  like  to  see  the  time  when 
advertisers  would  refuse  to  use  a  paper  which 
carried  such  advertisements.  We  shall  do 
what  we  can  during  #the  coming  year  to  cut 
them  off.  in  a  large  measure  at  least.  We 
honor  you  for  the  stand  which  you  take  in 
this  matter.  We  know  that  it  cannot  help 
but  prove  in  the  end  the  very  best  of  policy. 
We  wish  you  success  in  your  fight,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  help  in  any  reasonable  way 
you  may  indicate. 

THE  JOHNSON  HARVESTER  CO. 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

The  stand  your  publication  has  taken  in 
regard  to  questionable  advertising  schemes 
is  of  value  to  every  man  who  has  a  legitimate 
proposition  to  exploit  through  the  farm  press. 
Nothing  so  weakens  the  effect  of  good  adver¬ 
tising  as  fake  schemes  which  shake  the 
faith  of  farmers  in  all  advertising  proposi¬ 
tions.  We  are  heartily  in  accord  with  your 
work  along  the  line,  of  not  only  excluding 
questionable  advertising  from  your  paper,  but 
of  exposing  fraudulent  schemes  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  your  readers.  deere  &  company. 
Moline,  Ill. 

We  wish  to  commend  most  sincerely  your 
course  in  regard  to  refusing  to  accept  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  fake  schemes,  which  should 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  every  patron 
of  your  paper,  whether  a  subscriber  or  an 
advertiser.  This  moral  stand  that  you  have 
taken  will  doubtless  cost  you  considerable 
patronage  at  first,  as  such  advances  in  moral 
lines  generally  do;  however,  it  will  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect,  and  bring  to  you  a  better 
class  of  clientage  that  will  stay  with  you,  so 
that  it  will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  the 
long  run,  and  you  will  “sleep  better  o’ 
nights.’’  MILNE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Monmouth,  Ill. 

The  victims  of  another  real  estate 
scheme  are  looking  for  the  man  who  got 
their  money.  He  is  an  alleged  bigamist 
by  the  name  of  Captain  Frederick  F. 
Stoll,  with  two  wives  in  New  York  and 
one  in  Chicago.  Stoll  announced  that  he 
was  about  to  finance  a  couple  of  real  es¬ 
tate  deals  on  Long  Island,  and  that  he 
had  organized  a  strong  syndicate  for  the 
purpose.  He  was  connected  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  post  office  during  the  Cleveland  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting 
considerable  money  from  people  who 
wanted  to  get  rich  quick.  They  are  now 
trying  to  find  out  whether  or  not  their 
money  went  to  finance  one  or  all  of 
Stoll's  domestic  establishments. 

This  despatch  comes  from  Washington, 
D.  C.: 

A  fraud  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  against  the  'California 
in  Los  Angeles,  Rialto,  Denver,  Detroit,  Buf¬ 
falo  and  New  York.  The  association  claimed  to 
have  a  paid  capitalization  of  $1,000,000.  It 
operated  a  colonization  scheme  which  was 
regarded  as  fraudulent  by  post  office  inspec¬ 
tors  who  investigated  its  business.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  association  were  on  duly 
8  last  indicted  for  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud. 

We  have  referred  to  this  concern  be¬ 
fore.  The  trouble  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  that  it  always  acts  after 
the  people  lose  their  money,  and  not  be¬ 
fore.  We  make  no  criticism  of  the  postal 
officials  on  this  account.  Information  is 
hard  to  get,  and  officials  must  go  care¬ 
fully.  What  we  need  is  a  law  regulating 
corporations  so  that  stock  can  be  issued 
only  when  there  is  real  value  back  of 
every  dollar  represented  by  stock,  but  un¬ 
til  we  get  such  a  regulation  we  can  leave 
the  stocks  alone.  1 

Four  years  ago  the  Elkhorn  Mining  and 
Milling  Company  of  Arizona  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  wealthy  and  influential  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  citizens.  The  capital  stock 
was  fixed  at  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
dollars.  A  glittering  prospectus  was  is¬ 
sued,  and  beautiful  certificates  were 
printed  for  the  issue  of  stock  to  anxious 
investors.  Handsome  offices  were  fitted 
up  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  prospective  in¬ 
vestors  were  dazzled  with  samples  of  glit¬ 
tering  lumps  of  gold  which  were  on  exhi¬ 
bition.  They  were  told  the  ore  assayed 
$150  3  ton,  and  frequent  reports  from 


the  mines  were  received  telling  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  the  wonderful 
prospects  in  the  way  of  profits.  The  high 
standing  of  the  men  in  the  company  lent 
assurance  to  the  investors,  who  were 
promised  that  the  stock  would  soon  pay 
a  dividend  and  be  worth  $8  a  share.  The 
investors  were  mostly  poor  people,  many 
of  whom  invested  their  life  savings.  Not 
one  cent  of  dividend  has  been  paid,  and 
the  stock  is  now  said  to  be  worthless. 
A  suit  has  been  entered  against  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  something  for  the  deluded 
investors.  Fraud  is  charged  in  the  com¬ 
plaint.  There  is  little  new  in  this  ex¬ 
perience.  The  same  thing  is  occurring 
almost  daily.  A  scheme  is  worked  up  by 
one  or  more  men.  Great  prospects  are 
promised.  A  company  is  organized,  and 
stock  issued  to  anyone  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  believe  the  representations  of 
the  promoters.  By  first  issuing  the  whole 
or  a  large  part  of  the  stock  in  payment 
of  patents,  grants,  lands,  good  will  or  any 
other  pretext  to  the  individual  promoters 
or  their  dummies,  a  legal  technicality  is 
complied  with,  and  then  the  money  for  the 
stock  may  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  promoters.  We  tell  this  story  not 
for  the  information  in  this  particula1' 
case.  There  is  no  longer  danger  from 
this  case,  but  as  a  warning  against  sim¬ 
ilar  cases  about  which  we  receive  inqui¬ 
ries  daily.  Some  of  them  we  cannot  con¬ 
demn  as  frauds,  simply  because  we  can¬ 
not  get  the  inside  information.  It  is  only 
after  the  trick  is  worked  out  and  some 
one  realizes  the  fraud  and  goes  to  court 
that  information  can  be  secured,  but  the 
one  advice  applies  to  all — leave  them 
alone. 

A  tree  agent  by  the  name  of  Sheekleform, 
and  said  to  be  representing  R.  G.  Chase  Co., 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  been  operating  in  this 
section.  He  says  his  trees  are  French  seed¬ 
lings  and  that  the  apple  trees  will  last  60 
and  Ills  peach  trees  25  years,  and  the  fruit 
of  his  French  seedlings  'will  not  rot.  The 
trees  are  not  subject  to  scale  of  any  kind, 
or  to  root  gall,  yellows  or  any  other  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  home-grown  stock  is  subject, 
lie  claims  that  lie  lias  been  through  here  and 
analyzed  the  soil,  and  knows  that  his  trees 
are  especiallly  suited  for  this  soil.  Some 
neighbors  have  invested  as  much  as  $100  in 
his  stock.  He  claims  he  has  thousands  of  the 
trees  planted  and  that  they  are  immune  to  all 
that  is  bad.  A  few  tree's  planted  in  an  or¬ 
chard  will  keep  scale  out  of  the  entire  or¬ 
chard.  His  trees  are  very  expensive,  but 
he  says  the  peach  trees  will  bear  $2  worth 
of  fruit  the  second  year.  c.  h.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  nursery  house  referred  to  is  a  re¬ 
sponsible  house,  and  if  the  agent  is  sell¬ 
ing  their  stock  we  believe  he  is  making 
the  representations  without  their  knowl¬ 
edge  or  consent.  It  would  seem  impos¬ 
sible  that  an  agent  would  sell  any  num¬ 
ber  of  orders  in  an  intelligent  neighbor¬ 
hood  on  such  representations.  Certain¬ 
ly  no  experienced  grower  would  give 
him  an  order  after  hearing  such  a  story 
from  him.  The  trouble  with  these  fel¬ 
lows  is  that  they  know  pretty  well  whom 
to  spring  such  a  story  on,  and  it  is  those 
who  are  least  able  to  protect  themselves 
that  will  suffer.  While  a  house  cannot 
always  know  just  what  its  selling  agents 
are  saying,  it  would  not  be  justified  in  re¬ 
taining  a  man  capable  of  making  such 
representations  in  its  employ  after  having 
once  learned  of  his  conduct,  no  matter 
how  successful  he  may  be  in  booking 
orders.  These  repeated  experiences,  how¬ 
ever,  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  ordering 
nursery  stock  direct  from  responsible 
houses,  instead  of  from  agents  whom  you 
know  nothing  about. 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  one  year :  it  is  the  greatest  fraud  buster  in 
America.  Long  live  The  R.  N.-Y.  Put  me 
down  as  a  subscriber  as  long  as  I  can  raise 
a  dollar  membership.  s.  L.  f. 

West  Virginia. 

It  is  really  refreshing  to  note  the 
rugged  honesty  and  stirring  enthusiasm 
that  comes  from  the  South  and  West,  es¬ 
pecially  from  sections  most  removed  from 
centers  of  large  population.  There  is  no 
other  class  of  people  in  the  world  that 
so  readily  grasp  the  truth  and  justice 
of  a  proposition,  and  it  really  seems  that 
they  take  a  broader  and  a  sounder  view 
of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  than 
many  who  pride  themselves  on  a  higher 
state  of  civilization  and  culture.  We 


seldom)  discuss .  a  question  with  moral 
features  without  hearing  in  the  most 
positive  and  edifying  terms  from  some 
of  the  sparsely  settled  farming  districts. 
We  are  glad  and  proud  to  have  such  men 
as  life  members  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 
If  there  are  more  like  them  in  their 
neighborhoods  and  we  feel  there  are,  we 
would  like  to  have  them  too.  If  you 
know  any  of  them  just  tell  them  to  send 
their  dime  for  a  ten-weeks’  membership;  f 
or  better  yet,  get  the  dime  from  them  and 
send  it  on  yourself  with  their  names. 
We  will  send  you  some  convenient  envel¬ 
opes  for  the  purpose  if  you  want  them. 
Do  you?  _  j.  j.  d. 

REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 

The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 


J0THAM  P.  ALLDS,  . 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER, 
S.  P.  FRANCH0T,  .  . 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER,  . 
JOHN  RAINES,  .  .  . 
SANFORD  W.  SMITH, 
WM.  J.  TULLY, 

HORACE  WHITE,  .  . 
BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  . 
JOSEPH  ACKR0YD  .  . 
FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  .  . 


.  .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
.  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Corning,  N.  Y. 

.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


“Tompkins  is  having  an  awful  time 
with  his  new  auto.”  “In  what  way?” 
“Every  time  he  repairs  it  he  has  a  lot  of 
parts  left  over  that  he  can’t  find  a  place 
for.” — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

“What’s  your  dog’s  name?  I’ll  call 
him.”  “His  right  name  is  Towser  Leo 
Fernandez  Bernard  Roosevelt  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  but  all  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to 
whistle.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

A  traveler  in  the  dining  car  of  a 
Georgia  railroad  had  ordered  fried  eggs 
for  breakfast.  “Can’t  give  yo’  fried  aigs, 
boss,”  the  negro  waiter  informed  him, 
“lessen  yo’  want  to  wait  till  we  stops.” 
“Why,  how  is  that?”  “Well,  de  cook  he 
says  de  road’s  so  rough  dat  ebery  time 
he  tries  to  fry  aigs  dey  scrambles.” — 
Life. 


FIVE  MINUTE  TALK 

SENT  FREE  “HOW  TO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  AND  M ITES,”by only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  set  ;*  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


CAUMERS,  it  pays  to  raise  squabs;  get  high  prices 
1  for  your  grain  by  feeding  it  to  homer  squab 
breeders;  write  us  for  prices;  send  us  10  cents  in 
stamps  for  our  book;  >t  tells  how.  Address 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM.  Morton,  Pa. 


IRST-OLASS 

.MATED 


HOMER  PIGEONS 


FOR 

SALE. 


Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  othor 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  Wo  were  first.; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widoly  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 

with  Squabs.’’  r^-7 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  RIDSK™?I,D* 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  €0.,  Si.  Y. 


DOSK  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  cockerels  And  pullets  for  sale, 
lv  very  beHt  strain.  I.  C.  HAWKIN8,  Bullville.  New  York. 


Wanted-PULLETS. 

25  Black  Minorcas,  50  Buff  Wyandottes,  25  B.  Leg¬ 
horns,  25  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  25  Golden  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  CHESTER  CREST.  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 


w. 


STONE  RIDGE, 
NEW  YORK. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  VV.  Holland  Turkeys. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  II.  ZIMMER.  R.  D.  41.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


pOB  SALE  CHEAP— 400  cockerels  from  selected 
1  matings.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns.  Also  100  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  2 
year  hens  from  special  matings.  Must  sell  to  make 
room.  G.  A.  SABINE.  Robinson,  A.  A.  County,  Md. 


VUHITE  WYANDOTTES-Choice  yearling  hens 
TT  reasonable;  baby  chicks  10c  each;  eggs  for  hatch 
jng  reduced  to  $3  per  100.  forest  Hill  Farm,  Iturnwood,  N.  V 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER 

VT"  A  cheap,  effective  dis- 

l  lYtYSl  infectant  and  remedy, 

t  ™  n"  ^  win  powder  form  to  be 
'  dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz,15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
31bs.50o.  6H  lbs. $1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.City) 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.HG  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  COMFORT 

means  poultry  profit.  Keep 
your  fowls  healthy  and  free 
from  lice  with 

PaaaaB* 

Rnst*s  Lice-Killing  Powder 

■  -  m 

Prices:  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
at  dealers.  Valuable  booklet  and 

egg-record  free. 

Wm.  Rust  &  Sons,  (Established  1K54) 
Dept,  p ,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

BONNI E  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Carden  Shows  Mated  pens  of  five  matureu  pullets 
and  one  line  bred  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pens  of  ten  selected  hens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,0(10  eggs  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers' 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 


& 

W 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 

* 


We  wil|  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 


0,000  LAYE 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  he  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  pcr  I3. 

EGGS  FOR  f  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2.‘  O 

H  ITCHING  1  White  Wyandottes,  £.50 

l  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  3.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor.  ... 


Per  too. 
$8.01) 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$60.0!) 
80.00 
60.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  9-14,  1907. 

$65,000  IN  PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS. 

Industrial  and  Agricultural  Exhibition. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Additional  Prizes  offered  in  the  Cattle  and  Poultry 
Departments;  improved  classification  in  the  Sheep 
and  Swine  Departments, 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  classification  has  been  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date.  The  rules  have  been  changed.  Exhibitors 
who  are  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Fair  can  have 
their  exhibit  placed  for  them  and  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  Fair. 

Send,  for 
8.  C.  SHAVER,  - 


LIBERAL  PRIZES 

Offered  in  the  Dairy,  Farm  Produce,  Fruit  and 
Flower  Departments. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

The  increased  demand  for  space  indicates  one  of 
the  largest  displays  of  Farm  Implements  and 
Machines  in  the  history  of  the  Fair. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE, 

Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  August  22.  Poultry,  August 
12.  Implements  and  Machines,  September  9  All 
other  Departments,  September  2, 

Prize-IJist. 

Syrftouso,  New  Yorlx. 
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August  1?, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


CHRONIC  BLOATING. 

M.y  cow  seems  to  be  bloated  all  the  time 
about  as  full  as  the  skin  can  hold.  I  turn 
her  in  pasture  and  she  eats  some  and  does 
not  seem  to  be  losing  flesh ;  will  be  fresh 
about  October  1.  I  do  not  milk  her  now, 
as  we  did  not  want  to  use  it,  but  dried  her 
up.  The  cow  has  been  this  way  for  three 
months  or  longer.  She  seems  to  have  pain, 
as  she  often  moans  very  low,  just  so  she  can 
be  heard.  I  do  nothing  for  her  now,  but 
when  it  commenced  gave  her  salts  and  oil. 
The  cow  is  about  nine  years  old. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  G.  G. 

Chronic  bloating  indicates  the  presence 
of  some  specific  cause,  which  may  be  tu¬ 
berculosis,  but  much  more  often  is  a  for¬ 
eign  body,  such  as  a  needle  or  pin  or  nail, 
or  a  collection  of  such  objects,  including 
stones,  crockery,  leather,  bones,  hair  balls 
or  pieces  of  wood.  The  first  step  should 
be  to  have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin, 
as  should  she  prove  to  be  tuberculous,  you 
would  not  care  to  keep  her  as  a  milch  cow. 
Should  she  fail  to  react  it  will  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  cure  her  of  her  chronic  indiges¬ 
tion  and  bloating,  and  indeed  many  such 
cases  prove  incurable  as  the  foreign 
bodies  cannot  be  dissolved  or  removed. 
Give  her  twice  daily  two  ounces  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  water  to 
which  add  half  a  dram  of  fluid  extract 
cf  nux  vomica  and  administer  as  a  drench. 
If  this  does  not  succeed  then  try  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  chloride  of  lime  once  daily 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  milk  and  given  as  a 
drench.  At  times  of  excessive  bloating 
give  two  ounces  of  turpentine  in  a  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil.  1  his  will  be  found  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  bloating  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind,  but  should  be  followed  by  a 
pound  dose  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in 
three  pints  of  warm  water,  to  which  add 
half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger  root,  half 
a  cupful  of  salt  and  a  cupful  of  black¬ 
strap  molasses.  Incidentally  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  recently  we  have  found 
out  by  practice  that  a  good  dose  of  new 
milk  is  a  fine  remedy  for  bloat  in  sheep. 
Give  about  three-quarters  of  a  pint  at  a 
dose  and  repeat  in  half  an  hour  or  so 
if  necessary.  We  have  not  tried  this  on 
cattle,  but  wonder  how  it  would  “work.” 
In  conclusion  we  would  advise  the  free 
use  of  lime  water  in  all  cases  of  chronic 
bloating.  Make  the  lime  water  by  slaking 
lime  shells  with  water;  allowing  the  lime 
to  settle  and  then  straining  off  the  clear 
liquor,  which  may  be  used  full  strength  or 
diluted  one-third  with  water. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

HORSES  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY 

A  good  milch  cow  is  always  in  demand 
at  a  good  fair  price.  She  must  be  kept 
until  she  is  four  years  old  to  realize  her 
full  value,  but  she  pays  her  way  after  she 
comes  in  at  two  years  old.  A  heifer  han¬ 
dled  right  can  be  sold  at  four  years  old 
with  her  third  calf  at  foot.  You  should 
have  a  good  yearling,  and  her  first  one  will 
be  two  years  old  and  ready  to  take  her 
mother’s  place.  I  had  orders  to  buy  three 
Jersey  cows  recently,  and  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  find  just  the  right  kind.  As 
to  horses,  I  think  it  would  be  a  paying 
thing  here  to  raise  good  ones,  as  we  use 
plenty  of  them  from  the  West.  I  own 
a  Percheron  mare,  bred  and  raised  in 
Nebraska,  that  I  bought  for  a  brood 
mare  as  well  as  to  work  on  the  farm.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  pay  anyone  to  keep 
a  band  of  mares  in  idleness  simply  to  get 
colts  to  raise  and  develop*  into  horses  for 
the  city  market,  but  I  do  think  that  a  man 
who  needs  from  two  to  five  or  six  horses 
to  do  his  farm  work  should  see  to  it  that 
they  were  all  good  mares,  and  according 
to  the  way  he  is  situated  for  raising  colts 
keep  them  busy  at  it.  Another  way  for 
inquirer  on  page  615  to  do  if  he  wants  to 
raise  more  colts  than  he  would  have  work 
for  mares  (and  some  would  not  breed 
every  year)  would  be  to  own  a  first  class 


stallion,  of  the  breed  he  thinks  best,  and 
breed  him  to  as  many  outside  mares  as  he 
can,  with  an  option  on  the  colts  at  wean¬ 
ing  time.  He  need  keep  no  brood  mares 
at  all  in  this  way,  but  make  the  farm 
work  the  training  of  the  colts  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  market.  If  I  was  moving  from 
the  West  to  the  East  and  had  a  bunch  of 
good  brood  mares  I  would  see  to  it  that 
they  come  along,  but  I  would  not  keep 
them  idle ;  they  should  go  at  farm  work. 
The  man  who  sells  a  colt  at  weaning  time 
at  a  fair  price  should  make  some  money 
on  him,  and  the  buyer  would  get  him  for 
far  less  than  if  he  kept  an  idle  mare  to 
get  it.  As  regards  breeds  of  horses,  some 
like  one  and  some  another,  and  each  has 
z  place.  There  are  too  few  good  ones  of 
any  kind.  Personally  I  prefer  a  pure¬ 
bred  Percheron  sire;  the  grades  make  ex¬ 
cellent  general  purpose  animals,  and  I  no¬ 
tice  you  are  surer  of  what  you  breed  for 
than  some  others,  like  trotters  and  high 
steppers.  If  he  locates  anywhere  near  me, 
and  he  has  a  Percheron  that  weighs  a  ton, 
I  will  patronize  his  horse,  if  a  good  one, 
but  he  will  find  most  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  afraid  of  a  horse  much  above 
1,500  pounds  in  weight. 

EDWARD  E.  HORTON. 

Morris  County,  N.  J. 


CHRONIC  MAMMITIS. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  cow?  About  every  10  days  ropy  or 
slimy  milk  comes  from  one  quarter ;  each 
quarter  is  affected,  hut  only  one  at  a  time. 
She  is  about  10  years  old,  dropped  her  last 
calf  in  April,  1900,  and  is  not  with  calf 
now  to  my  knowledge.  She  has  been  this 
way  since  I  got  her  in  April,  1907.  I  do 
not  know  whether  she  was  affected  this  way 
before.  j.  d.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  trouble  is  chronic  mammitis  (gar¬ 
get)  and  as  it  has  been  present  so  long 
and  cow  is  10  years  old  it  is  improbable 
that  she  will  wholly  recover,  at  least  not 
before  she  has  had  another  calf.  It  also 
should  be  remembered  that  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder  sometimes  is  the  cause  of  such: 
changes  in  the  milk,  and  a  cow  affected 
with  this  disease  should  not  be  used  for 
milk  production.  It  would  be  well  to  have 
her  tested  with  tuberculin,  which  speedily 
will  tell  whether  or  not  tuberculosis  is 
present.  If  she  proves  to  be  free  from 
the  disease  treatment  should  consist  in 
giving  her  a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
such  as  we  have  prescribed  several  times 
in  this  department  of  the  paper,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  tablespoonful  doses  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  twice  daily  in  water  until 
the  milk  is  normal  in  condition.  External 
treatment  should  consist  in  rubbing  the 
udder  thoroughly  twice  a  day  with  a  lo¬ 
tion  composed  of  one  ounce  of  colorless 
alcohol  and  three  ounces  of  wood  alcohol 
if  there  is  any  hardness  to  be  found  in 
the  udder.  Also  clean  up,  disinfect  and 
whitewash  the  stable  and  keep  milking 
utensils  well  scalded  and  aired. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


“KANT  CUM  OFF” 
FLY-COVERS  FOR  COWS. 

Cows  wearing  “KANT  CUM  OFF”  FLY- 
COVERS  will  give  one-quarter  more  milk. 
Guaranteed  to  stay  on. 

PRICE,  $9.00  PER  DOZEN. 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  in  stamps  for  sample  by 
prepaid  express. 

FOND  DU  LAC  AWNING  AND  TENT  CO., 

Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis. 


AS  FINE  HERDS  OF 

GUERNSEY  and  RED  POLLED  Cattle 

as  any  in  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  atUniondale 
Stock  Farm.  A  limited  number  for  sale.  Address 

D.  L.  STEVENS.  Proprietor,  Uniondale,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 


SORES  MADE  HER  SICK 

Suffered  Ten  Years  With  Skin  Disease 
— Physicians  and  Remedies  Did  No 
Good — At  Last  Found  Prompt 
and  Grateful  Relief,  For 
Cuticura  Cured  In  4  Weeks. 

“I  suffered  for  more  than  ten  years 
with  a  skin  disease.  Sores  were  on  my 
legs  and  they  made  me  sick.  Physicians 
were  called  in  to  attend  to  me,  but  they 
did  me  no  good.  Nothing  seemed  to  do 
me  any  good  until  one  day  one  of  my 
friends  advised  me  to  try  the  Cuticura 
Remedies,  which  I  did,  and  in  less  than 
four  weeks  I  was  made  well.  I  used  the 
Complete  Treatment,  consisting  of  Cuti¬ 
cura  Soap,  Cuticura  Ointment  and  Cuti¬ 
cura  Pills,  and  I  found  them  all  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  My  friends  were  surprised  at 
such  a  quick  cure,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell 
everybody  what  the  Cuticura  Remedies 
have  done  for  me.  Bertha  Simpson,  Al- 
viso,  California,  May  24,  1906.” 


OUR  30%  PROTEIN 

DAIRY  FEED 

This  is  the  year  when  dairymen  must  have  more  of 
the  protein  or  milk  making  feed  than  is  found  in 
farm  products.  Bran  is  enormously  high.  We  oHer 
sometning  far  better. 

DEWEY’S  DISTILLERS’  DRIED  GRAINS 

have  double  the  value  for  milk  making.  30  £  protein  by 
analysis.  Balances  farm  feeds,  makes  all  go  farther. 
It’s  a  lightweight,  bulky,  filling  feed,  easy  to  digest. 

Summer  prices  during  September.  Writ©  to-uay  to 

DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  656,  Bl.ncho.tor,  Ohio. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 


of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extended 


announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


IE1TH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON'S  Heave  ano  Cough  Cuie 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

15  years  sale.  One  to  two  cant 
■Zv will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
1  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

Tta.MewtoDK«medyCo.,ToU4olO, 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  nearly  all  common  horse  ail¬ 
ments.  When  we  say  cure,  and  it 
fails,  V 100.  reward.  Never  claimed 
yet.  Get  free  “Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence.”  100  pages.  Makes  you  mas¬ 
ter  of  horse  ailments  and  diseases. 
Write  for  copy. 

-  Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Maes, 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

3 2  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebeo. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened  Tissues,  Infiltrated 
Parts,  and  any  Puff  or  Swelling, 
Cures  Lameness,  Allays  Pain 
without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  staiu  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-0  free. 

ABSORBINE,  ,JR.,  for  mankind,  $1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
educes  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
jlays  pain.  Book  free.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

f.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield. Mass. 

Cooper’s  Tablets 

A  Sure  Remedy  for 

Intestinal 


Worms 


in  Horse9, 
Sheep, 
Cattle, 
Hogs. 

DOSE— One  tablet  for  lamb  or  shoat;  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Box  of  150  Tablets,  $1.50  Postpaid. 

Wm.CooDer&  Nephews,  177  Illinois  St., Chicago 
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TABLETS 
Postpaid 
20  Cents 


Death  tho  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing:;  i  1  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Females  and  brood  bitches. 
SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


NEL- 


THOROUGHBREI)  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

1  for  sale  at  Farmers’  Prices.  Address 
W.  P.  RECTOR.  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  New  York. 


in  non  FERRETS  from  selected  breeders.  Pei- 
IU,UUU  ft_ct  waiters.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book  and  price 
list  free.  8>  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio- 


Breeders’  Directory 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  BULL. 

SIR  ORMSBY  NUDINE,  Born  Jan.  20,  1907. 

Sire— Topsy  Ormsby  Prince,  whose  two  nearest 
dams  have  A.  it.  O.  7-day  butter  records  averaging 
20.9  lbs.  each,  theiravevage  butter  fat  test  being4.88£. 

Dam— Dorothy  Nudine  Teake,  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  breed  and  a  large  producer. 

Tliis  bull  is  a  beautiful  individual,  robust  and  vig¬ 
orous,  handsome  and  attractive;  in  color  largely 
black.  The  first  order  with  $50  takes  him.  Address 
THE  STEVENS  BROS. -HASTINGS  CO., 
BrooksWie  Herd,  -  -  Liverpool,  N.  Y’. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Como  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVENBUKGH  BROS., 

Hillliurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Star  Farm  is  selling  more  registered  Holstein  cattle 
to-day  than  any  other  two  individuals  or  concerns  in 
the  United  States.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 
First,  we  carry  the  largest  stock. 
Second,  we  carry  the  best  stock. 

Third,  our  prices  arc  lower. 

Fourth,  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

We  fully  guarantee  every  animal  sold.  Tabulated 
charts,  photographs  and  full  information  sent  free 
on  application.  Address 

Horace  I..  Bronson,  Dept..  I),  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I. ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE, 
BELTED  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE, 
LAKENVELDER  FOWLS. 

G.  G.  GIBBS,  Vail,  New  Jersey. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


rHE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
re  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality, 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
hem.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  Of  both  sexes 
,nd  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 


CALF— A  descendant  of  ”  The  Owl,”  P.  2195 
’H.  O.  HEIFER  CALE-A  descendantof  “Flying 
Fox,”  P.  3122  H.  C.  Botli  solid  color  and  from  splendid 
cows.  Price,  $100.  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


Kills  Every  Fly  It  Strikes.  Keeps  allinsect  pests 
off  cows  in  pasture  longerthan  any  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  since  1885.  Kills  lice 
and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  $1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  pro¬ 
tect  200  cows.  #1  returned  if  cows  not  protected. 
Name  express  office.  Free  booklet. 

8hoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1018  Fairmount  Are..  Plilla.,  Pa. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JHROPSHIRE  Ram  Lambs,  $12;  Collie  Pups,  Males. 
}  Females,  $4 ;  Berkshire  Pigs,  $5;  excellent  breed- 
ng;  registeied  stock.  W.  A.  Bothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa, 


REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route 2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


200  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 
The  right  kind  at 

- - -  right  prices. 

,  B.  HARRISON,  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey. 


rHPCHIDPC,  THE  NEW  YORK 
LIlCOlllKC.J’.  FARMERS’  HOO. 

Sardy;  prolific:  strong  fine  boned:  quick  growers  and 
;asy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.Y. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  alun. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-, Pa. 

Reg.  P, Chinas,  Berkshires&C.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Coehranvilie,Pa 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  PARASITES  OF  SHEEP. 

A  subscriber  in  Georgia  asks  for  an 
article  giving  treatment  for  all  internal 
parasites  in  sheep,  “Such  knowledge  is 
too  wonderful  for  me ;  it  is  high ;  I  can¬ 
not  attain  unto  it.”  He  should  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  veterinarian  of  years  and  ex¬ 
perience,  not  to  a  plain  farmer  like  the 
writer,  who  can  only  speak  from  such 
light  as  he  receives  from  others  and 
from — too  often — costly  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  I  can  simply  cite  a  few  of  the 
most  common  parasites  and  the  remedies 
for  them,  of  which  I  know.  I  write  this 
statement  that  my  position  may  be  clear, 
for  I  do  not  want  to  sail  under  false 
colors.  First  the  external  parasites : 

The  Gad-fly — This  is  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  later  known  as  “grub  in  the 
head.”  These  flies  are  about  half  an 
inch  long  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  July 
and  August  on  the  sheep’s  nostrils.  As 
soon  as  they  hatch  the  larva  crawls  up 
the  nostrils  and  remains  in  the  sinuses  of 
the  head,  living  on  the  secretions  until 
the  next  Spring,  when  it  is  ready  to 
crawl  out,  always  causing  the  sheep  great 
annoyance,  both  in  entering  and  leaving, 
and  sometimes  proving  fatal  in  the  latter 
instance.  Usually,  however,  if  the  sheep 
is  well  fed  there  will  be  no  serious  trou¬ 
ble.  These  grubs  never  go  to  the  brain, 
as  many  believe.  If  the  sheep  can  have 
access  to  a  dark  place  in  which  to  lie  at 
the  season  when  the  flies  lay  their  eggs 
or  some  tar  is  smeared  on  the  nose  at 
this  time  once  or  twice  a  week  there  will 
be  little  annoyance  from  this  pest.  There 
is  no  remedy  worth  while  after  the  grub 
has  entered  the  head ;  they  will  come 
forth  in  due  season. 

The  Sheep  Louse — Often  called  the 
“red  louse,”  although  only  its  head  is 
red,  its  body  being  a  pale  yellow,  marked 
with  dark  bands.  It  is  so  small  that  usu¬ 
ally  onlv  sharp  eyes  will  see  it.  Its  fa¬ 
vorite  place  is  in  the  back  upper  parts 
of  the  fore  and  hind  legs.  They  irritate 
the  sheep  exceedingly  and  sometimes  in 
their  efforts  to  free  themselves  they  have 
become  strangled  in  the  fences  or  large 
bushes.  Sheep  that  have  been  properly 
dipped  are  seldom  troubled  with  this 
parasite.  One  of  the  carbolic  dips  well 
rubbed  on  the  parts  affected  will  usually 
destroy  the  pest,  or  one  may  use  an  oint¬ 
ment  made  of  two  ounces  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  one  pound  of  lard  and  two  drops 
of  creosote. 

Scab  Insect — This  is  another  external 
parasite,  much  more  serious  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  It  digs  down  into  the 
skin  and  finds  a  lodging  place  within  its 
tissues.  This  produces  an  inflammation 
of  the  skin.  In  the  sheep’s  efforts  to 
dislodge  it  the  insect  secretes  a  serous- 
like  fluid  which,  drying  on  the  surface, 
creates  a  scab.  The  eggs  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  they  hatch  in  three  days.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  one  female  can 
produce  over  a  million  eggs  in  90  days. 
This  explains  both  its  rapid  spread  and 
its  infection.  Left  alone,  it  proves  fatal. 
There  is  nothing  any  better  than  some  of 
the  prepared  dips  above  referred  to.  The 
sheep  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  the 
dip  (at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
100  degrees),  until  the  scabs  soften;  then 
they  should  be  removed  and  the  dip  al¬ 
lowed  to  penetrate  into  the  skin  where 
the  insect  is.  This  also  acts  as  a  disin¬ 
fectant  and  healer.  Repeat  the  operation 
after  10  days  to  kill  any  that  are  newly 
hatched.  It  is  always  better  to  shear  the 
sheep  before  dipping  for  scab.  The  sides 
of  the  pen  where  the  sheep  have  rubbed 
should  also  be  gone  over  with  the  same 
material.  These  external  parasites  are 
the  least  to  be  dreaded,  for  it  is  a  case 
of  working  by  sight  and  not  by  faith,  as 
with  the  internal  ones,  the  latter  always 
a  more  difficult  matter.  Then,  too,  there 
is  little  danger  to  be  feared  from  the  two 
last  mentioned  if  one  does  not  buy  in 
sheep  from  outside,  which  should  always 
be  most  carefully  examined, 


Internal  Parasites — Now  we  come  to 
a  more  complicated  problem.  I  shall 
only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  most  common. 
Hair  worms  in  the  intestines  infest  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  burrowing  their 
heads  into  the  membrane  lining  of  these 
organs,  which  submit  to  no  treatment 
while  the  worms  remain.  A  cough  is 
often  present  along  with  diarrhoea,  and 
of  course  the  sheep  becomes  debilitated. 
Half-ounce  doses  of  salt  given  on  alter¬ 
nate  days  with  one-dram  doses  of  sur- 
phate  of  iron  is  a  very  sure  remedy  for 
this  class  of  parasites.  The  food  should 
be  most  nutritious  to  overcome  the  de¬ 
bilitating  of  the  worms  and  should  also 
be  laxative. 

Tapeworms. — These  are  quite  common, 
as  the  grass  in  the  pastures  is  infested 
with  the  eggs  deposited  by  several  ani¬ 
mals,  both  domesticated  and  wild.  The 
sheep  soon  become  enervated.  They  will 
eat  greedily  at  one  time  and  at  others 
refuse  food  altogether.  They  will  pass 
much  soft  manure,  which  becomes  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tail  and  hind  parts,  often 
becoming  very  offensive.  If  the  sheep 
are  fed  plenty  of  pumpkins  with  the 
seeds  in  the  Fall  and  their  salt  is  sprin¬ 
kled  with  turpentine  at  all  times  there 
will  be  little  trouble  from  tapeworms. 
When  they  become  established  Dr.  Smead 
advises  a  dram  of  the  oil  of  male  fern 
with  a  dram  freshly  powdered  areca  nut, 
given  in  half  a  pint  of  sweet  milk  after  a 
12-hour  fast.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
give  two  ounces  of  castor  oil  and  two 
ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Repeat  the 
dose  after  four  days.  This  will  also  af¬ 
fect  the  so-called  round  worms  and  have 
some  effect  on  the  ordinary  stomach 
worm.  They  affect  only  young  sheep;  it 
is  very  seldom  that  one  over  two  years  is 
troubled  by  them. 

The  Stomach  Worm — This  little 
worm  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long 
and  no  thicker  than  a  hair.  It  lives  in 
the  fourth  stomach  and  especially  affects 
lambs.  They  become  thin  and  weak,  their 
eyes  dull  and  their  skin  blue.  While 
much  damage  has  come  to  sheep  from 
dogs,  without  doubt  this  worm  has  done 
much  greater  damage  to  the  flocks  of 
this  country.  The  worms  inhabit  old 
sheep,  but  as  a  rule  do  them  little  harm. 
The  mature  worms  pass  from  the  body 
of  the  sheep  as  their  eggs  hatch;  they 
doubtless  infest  the  grass,  which  when 
eaten  by  the  lambs  makes  them  the  host 
of  growing  worms.  From  May  to  Octo¬ 
ber  they  are  most  in  evidence;  cold 
weather  seems  to  destroy,  for  a  time  at 
least,  their  vitality.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
when  a  lamb  has  survived  through  Octo¬ 
ber  it  has  gained  sufficient  strength  to  re¬ 
sist  the  more  serious  effects.  To  treat 
the  old  sheep  so  they  will  expel  the 
worms  before  going  to  pasture  and  keep 
them  off  old  pastures  are  means  of  pre¬ 
vention  not  to  be  neglected.  The  most 
common  remedy  is  gasoline  and  most, 
like  the  writer,  have  found  it  a  most  ef¬ 
fective  one..  For  a  lamb  one-quarter 
ounce,  a  sheep  one-half  ounce ;  put  with 
four  times  its  bulk  of  linseed  oil  or  milk, 
the  former  preferred,  as  it  acts  as  a 
purgative;  give  like  all  drenches  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Repeat  the  dose  the  third 
day  and  again  at  the  end  of  a  week. 
Usually  this  will  be  sufficient,  although  I 
have  heard  of  as  many  as  six  doses  being 
given.  EDWARD  van  alstyne. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speed;,  and  Poslthe  Core 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Itemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWKENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


;  The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Is  the 
,  cream  of  cream  separators— the  pick 
of  the  whole  bunch.  Supply  can  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  it  with  one  hand.  All 
gears  enclosed,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
self-oiling— no  oil  holes,  no  bother- 
needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  any  other  separator— skims  twice  as 
clean.  Holds  world’s  record  for  clean 
Bkimming. 


T 


Bowl  so  simple  you  can  wash  it  in  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others— 
easier  handled.  Bowl  hung  from  a 
single  frictionless  ball  bearing— runs 
so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  ItTs 
modern,  others  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant¬ 
age  to_^om  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-153 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  “Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


SEPARATORS  from  i  to  10  horse.  Steam  and  Casolino 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  i,  2  and  3  H.  Tread  Powers,  2 


to  8  Horse 
Sweep 
Powers, Hand 
and  Power 
Corn  Shell  ers. 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cotters,  Wood  Saws, 
Steel  and  Wood  Land 
Roller;. 

The  Mcsslngcr  Mfg.  Co.  Box  1  ,  Tataniy. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  “Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  ll,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  All  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  neverdisappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILAGE 

IS  ALL  GOOD 

Grafton ,  Mass.,  April  2/,  iqo$. 

After  one  of  the  coldest  and  most  trying  winters  known  in  this 
section  for  many  years,  we  are  feeding  at  this  date  from  the  Green 
Mountain  Silo,  the  sweetest  and  best  silage  I  ever  saw. 

Not  only  did  the  silo  stand  the  extreme  cold  weather  perfectly,  but 
the  silage  is  all  good  right  up  to  the  staves ;  no  waste  around  the  sides 
or  at  the  doors.  This  appeals  strongly  to  me,  as  I  have  had  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  experience  with  two  square  silos. — George  D.  Leavens. 
Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  lor  free  Silo  Booklet  B 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


STRONGER  THAN  OTHER 
SILO  FILLERS; 
GREATER 
CAPACITY; 

FEWER 
PARTS 


THE 

SMALLEY 

No.  1 8  Special  Cutter 

earned  the  reputation  for  greatest  capacity, 
lightest  running  and  strongest  silo  filler  on  the 
market.  No  bundle  too  large;  no  silo  too  high;  feed  it  to 
the  limit  it  will  not  break.  The  feed  rollers  are  large,  throat 
rounded,  sides  flared  and  gearing  heavier  than  used  on  othe» 
silo  fillers.  It  is  built  special  throughout.  That’s  why  the 


SMALLEY 


MODERN 
SILO  FILLER 

is  the  machine  of  economy  and  results.  It  easily  cuts  and  elevates 
1 0  to  15  tons  an  hour  when  driven  with  1 0  horse  engine.  The 
Smalley  Cutter  is  absolutely  safe  to  operate.  The  fly  wheel 
and  pulley  will  loosen  instantly  when  iron  and  other  hard  foreign 
matter  reaches  the  knives.  The  drive  belt  runs  cutter  and 
blower.  No  chance  for  belt  slippage  or  loss  of  power. 

Our  free  catalog  tells  all  about  the  20  sizes  of  cut¬ 
ters  we  build.  L, 


ft 

j  I 


SMALLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Box  90 

MANITOWOC,  WI8. 
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HUMOROUS 


The  baby  rolls  upon  the  floor, 

..Kicks  up  his  tiny  feet, 

And  pokes  his  toes  Into  his  mouth, 

Thus  making  both  ends  meet. 

The  butcher  slays  the  pensive  pig, 

Cuts  off  his  ears  and  feet, 

And  grinds  them  in  a  sausage  big, 

Thus  making  both  ends  meat. 

— Cornell  Widow. 

“Is  Jones  a  man  of  more  than  average 
intelligence?”  “Yes.  His  wife  died  ten 
years  ago,  and  he’s  still  a  widower.” 
Judge. 

Short:  “There  goes  one  of  my  pre¬ 
ferred  creditors.”  Long :  “Why  pre¬ 
ferred?”  Short:  “He  never  asks  me  for 
money.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Percy:  “Are  you  still  keeping  up  your 
deep-breathing  exercises,  old  chap?” 
Ferd :  “I  have  discontinued  it  for  a 

time,  dear  boy.  I  am  rooming  next  door 
to  a  glue  factory  just  at  present.” — 
Judge. 

‘  An’  have  ye  dishcovered  what’s  the 
matter  with  me,  doctor?”  “Dear  me,  yes. 
You  have  an  aggravated  case  of  perica- 
pillar  oethinattoemmia.”  “Sure,  an’ 
that’s  just  what  it  feels  like.” — Harper’s 
Bazar. 

“What!  marry  my  daughter,  sir?” 
cried  the  rich  old  man;  “why,  she’s  my 
only  child.”  The  young  man  smiled. 
“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  he  said,  undaunted ; 
“you  see,  sir,  one  was  all  I  wanted.” — 
Tit-Bits. 

Mrs.  Dashaway:  “Yes,  while  we  were 
in  Egypt  we  visited  the  Pyramids.  They 
were  literally  covered  with  hieroglyphics.” 
Mrs.  Newrich :  “Ugh!  Wasn’t  you  afraid 
some  of  ’em  would  get  on  you?” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

Mr.  Justcott  :  “Why,  whlat  are  you  cry¬ 
ing  about,  dear?”  Mrs.  Justcott:  “Oh, 
George,  the  mice  have  got  into  the  pan¬ 
try  and  eaten  up  a  beautiful  custard  pie 
I  made  myself.”  Mr.  Justcott:  “There 
there.  Don’t  cry  over  a  few  little  mice.” 
—Cleveland  Leader. 

“Grandpa  had  the  lumbago  the  other 
day.”  “Indeed !  What  did  they  do  for 
him?”  “Oh,  they  used  th'e  old-fashioned 
remedies.  They  soaked  his  feet  in  a  tub, 
and  put  ten  homemade  plasters  and  poul¬ 
tices  on  him.  Then  they  dosed  him  with 
herb  teas  until  he  was  red  as  a  beet. 
After  the  lumbago  was  gone  tbey  put 
him  in  bed  and  sent  for  the  doctor.” 
“Gracious,  what  did  they  need  the  doctor 
for?”  “Why,  to  cure  him  of  the  effects 
of  the  old-fashioned  remedies.” — Tit-Bits. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Puint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  .If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 

I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  i  PRICE 

Finest  Teas  19c,  37o  and  best  37o  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  36c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  ana  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  390,  New  York  City. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream»Raiser 

*  In  your  home,  If  not 

as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
H00  Separator.  Runs 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur- 
ing  hotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1906.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  V  rite  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  QBEAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BlUFFTON,  0. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  ghat  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  1  et  i  active  service. 

Send  star  40  :  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-E  °  S  N  ENGINE  CO., 

a  t'nrrcn  St.,  Now  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Bouton. 

10  P,  c*  icnrborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  8t-,  Went,  Montreal,  P.  q. 

*“’•  lorth  3  th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  8jdnej,  A.  8.  W. 

*  '  °  Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


__  go  —  - 

C<si;  Ensilage  Gutter 

Simplest,  nd  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 

machines  |  -  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 

or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ava.,  Warsaw,  W.  Y.  ^ 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  26  Tons  an  Houp 


■r* 
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ROOFING 


ON  TOP  OF  EVERYTHING 


That  is  just  where  Amatite  roofing 
should  be — on  top  of  all  your  build¬ 
ings,  keeping  them  free  from  leaks 
year  after  year. 

For  all-around  service  and  dura¬ 
bility,  it  is  unapproached  by  any 
other.  It  is  built  of  materials  that 
have  been  tried  and  tested  under 
every  possible  weather  condition  ; — 
each  part  is  tested  —  the  whole  is 
tested  before  it  goes  to  you. 

Is  that  done  with  shingles,  tin  or 
ordinary  ready  roofings?  How 
many  bad  shingles  do  you  find  in  a 
bundle  ?  How  often  do  you  have  to 
paint  or  coat  the  smooth  ready  roof¬ 
ings  to  keep  them  tight  ?  Think 


about  these  things  —  and  when 
you  need  a  new  roof,  you’ll  buy 
Amatite  —  the  roofing  with  a  real 
mineral  surface,  which  does  away 
with  painting  and  repairs. 

When  you  once  cover  your  build¬ 
ings  with  Amatite,  you  have  no  fur¬ 
ther  trouble  or  expense. 

Any  one  can  lay  it — no  skilled 
labor  required. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

Let  us  send  you  a  Free  Sample 
and  you’ll  see  at  once  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  it  is  than  the  ordinary  roofing. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

Address  nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Boston,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis.  New  Orleans,  Allegheny,  London,  Eng. 


High-Grade 
Farm 
Wagons 


P  OOD  wagons  are  absolutely  necessary 
VT  on  the  farm. 

Remember  that  paint  may  hide  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  deficiencies— a  lot  of  poor  materi¬ 
als,  particularly  poor  wood  stock — and 
that  the  well  painted  but  cheap  and 
poorly  constructed  wagon  may  not  be  a 
bargain  at  any  price.  Break-downs  are 
expensive,  repairs  cause  delay,  and  in  the 
end  the  cheap  wagon  will  prove  a  most 
expensive  one. 

Iron  of  the  best  quality,  and  wood  stock 
of  desired  toughness,  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned,  are  required 
for  the  big  loads,  rough  roads, 
ruts,  slips  and  slides  that  try 
the  farm  wagon. 

The  iron  and  wood  must  be 
put  together  properly  to  give 
the  greatest  durability. 

That’s  not  all;  this  excellence  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  building  must  be  combined 
with  light  running  qualities  to  make  the 
completely  successful  farm  wagon. 

All  these  requirements  you  will  find  In 
the  International  Harvester  Company 
line  of  farm  wagons. 

The  Weber  for  more  than  fifty  years 
has  been  among  the  best  and  most  favor¬ 
ably  known  of  America’s  farm  wagons. 
The  most  carefully  selected  and  sea¬ 
soned  materials  with  superior  construc- 


Weber 

Columbus 

Bettendorf 


tion  in  every  part  make  It  suit  every  con¬ 
dition  of  wagon  service. 

The  Columbus  is  a  strong,  well  con¬ 
structed  and  durable  wagon,  such  as  will 
well  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  army  of 
farm  wagon  buyers  and  users. 

The  Bettendorf  is  anew  and  valuable 
improvement  in  wagon  construction,  the 
front  and  rear  gears  being  made  entirely 
of  pressed  steel;  therefore,  the  axles, 
bolsters  and  other  gear  parts  are  free 
from  swelling,  shrinking,  rot,  etc.  Ideal 
for  hot  or  dry  climates.  ■ 

They  are  the  only  steel  con¬ 
structed  farm  wagon  gears  on 
the  market.  These  wagons 
are  built  to  last.  Almost  any 
wagon  can  be  guaranteed  for 
a  year,  but  the  point  that 
should  always  be  considered 
Is  how  many  years  Is  the  wagon 
likely  to  do  good  service?  Think 
it  over. 

It  makes  little  difference  which  of  these 
wagons  you  buy.  You  will  make  sure  of 
wagon  value  and  wagon  satisfaction  in 
any  event.  You  simply  can’t  buy  any 
thing  better  at  any  price. 

Call  on  the  local  agent  or  write  today 
for  illustrated  pamphlet,  describing  the 
wagon  you  prefer. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

[Incorporated] 


Farmers  Take  Notice. 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  you 
will  have  your  ensilage  to  cut,  and  your 
threshing  to  do.  Be  prepared  and  be 
sure  you  have  on  your  premises  one  of  our 

AIR-COOLED 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

They  are  reliable  and  require  no 
expert  to  handle  them. 

Write  now  for  futher  information. 
Our  prices  will  astonish  you,  and  our 
goods  will  please  you. 

THE  AIR-COOLED  MOTOR  CO., 

BOSTON  OFFICE, 

21  South  Market  Street. 

E.  A.  SHEPHERD,  Eastern  Sales  Mg’r. 

Factory,  Lansing,  Mich, 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINCER  A 
Wright, ville,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PUTTER? 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  wll  I  I  LUO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa, 


FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modern  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features. 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 
Carriers,  Silos,  Horse  and  Dog  Dowers,  Threshers,  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  tor  catalogues.  — ) 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Coblnkill,  N.  Y. 


Soft  Harness 

You  can  make  your  har¬ 
ness  as  soft  as  a  glove  and 
as  tough  as  wire  by  using 
Eureka  Harness  Oil.  You 
can  lengthen  it9  life — make 
It  last  twice  as  long  as  it  | 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  old  harness  like  new. 
Madeof  pure,  heavy-bodied 
oil,  especially  prepared  to 
withstand  all  weathers. 

For  all  axle  troubles  use 
Boston  Coach  Axle  OIL 
Better  and  more  economical 
than  castor  oil.  Will  not 
guin  or  corrode.  Lasting, 
reliable,  satisfactory. 
Highest  Award,  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE— ALL  SIZE8 
Hade  by  Standard  Oil  Co. 

IneerporaU*d 


Steel  Wheels 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  beads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Outs  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest,  llis  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day.  > 


DOUBLE  ACTION^  J  0 1  NT  ED  POLE  CUTA^ 

CO 


-  ™  V 


NO 

CC  MORE 
•CT  USE 

for  l 

C_3  PLOW. 


^  »  SENDFOR 
Cl  RCULAR3T0  TMC 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW  pej: 

CO.  ©i 
'HIGGANUM 
"C0NN.U.S.A. 

Jointed  Foie  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 

Send  for  circulars  to  tho 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  38  Main  St„  Hlgaanum,  Conn. 
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BUILDING  A  STABLE  AND  ICEHOUSE . 

The  Use  of  Concrete . 

I  wish  to  construct  a  cow  stable  with  dairy,  a  root  cellar, 
and  icehouse.  I  wish  to  make  these  of  cement,  and  upon 
the  side  of  a  hill.  The  cow  stable  and  dairy  would  be, 
perhaps,  80  feet  by  20.  Alongside  of  that  1  wish  to  put  111 
a  root  cellar,  and  thought  of  making  it  15  by  110 ;  and  then, 
still  further  to  the  west,  an  ice  house,  capable  of  bolding 
100  tons.  My  land  slopes  sharply  to  south  and  west.  It 
<vas  my  intention  to  excavate  so  that  the  cow  stable  would 
face  to  the  east,  and  at  the  southerly  end  I  would  build  the 
dairy.  Adjoining  to  the  west  I  purpose  to  construct  the  root 
cellar.  I  would  not  have  so  high  a  roof  as  the  cow  stable 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  in  fact,  on  account  of  the 
slope  of  the  ground,  to  build  it  entirely  underground,  stave 
the  southerly  end.  the  entrance.  Would  that  be  advisable? 
To  the  west  I  want  to  put  up  the  icehouse,  and  as  the 
ground  again  fal's  sharply,  I  could  make  it  entirely  under 
ground  (or  nearly  so),  save  for  the  entrance  to  the  south, 
using  the  earth  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  rhe  construction 
of  the  buildings  to  cover  up  the  roofs  of  the  icehouse  and 
root  cellar,  if  such  be  a  desirable  mode  of  construction. 
I  was  anxious  to  know  whether 
(assuming  that  the  wall  of  the 
cow  stable  would  be  at  least  one 
foot  thick,  of  cement)  it  would 
do  to  build  the  root  cellar  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining,  increasing, 
perhaps,  the  thickness  of  what 
would  otherwise  he  the  wall  of 
the  cow  stable  to  18  inches,  and 
using  the  same  wall  for  both 
buildings  or  would  I  get  better 
results  if  I  permitted  two  or 
more  feet  of  earth  to  intervene 
between  the  two  walls?  A 
similar  question  arises  as  to  the 
connection  or  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  ice  house  and  the 
root  cellar. 

A  prominent  firm  of  dealers  in 
cement  recommends  strongly 
the  building  of  icehouses  of  ce¬ 
ment,  provided  only  the  walls 
are  double,  and,  according 
to  their  directions,  they  should 
be  sealed,  top  and  bottom,  so 
as  to  have  a  dead  air  space. 

Other  directions  for  building 
icehouses,  read  by  me,  state 
that  the  air  should  be  allowed 
to  circulate  between  the  dou¬ 
ble  walls,  in  that  case  of  wood, 
packed  with  sawdust.  Does 
a  different  rule  apply  to  ce¬ 
ment?  What  is  the  cubic  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  ton  of  ice?  In 
other  words,  what  are  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cubic  feet  required  to 
store  away  100  tons?  The 
stony  condition  of  my  farm, 
and  my  distance  from  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  combine  to  make 
concrete  about  as  inexpensive  a 
method  of  construction  as  I  can 
use.  The  trucking  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  is  a  very  heavy  expense.  I 
wish  to  avoid  this.  t.  s.  o. 

Nothing  is  said  to  indicate  where  the  hay  and  bed¬ 
ding  for  the  dairy  stable  is  to  be  provided  for.  We 
have  assumed,  in  answering  his  questions  that  it  is  to 
be  provided  for  by  space  above  the  cow  stable,  and 
have  drawn  a  door  plan  (Fig.  313),  representing  one 
solution  of  his  problem.  This  floor  plan  contemplates 
two  rows  of  cows  instead  of  one  in  the  south,  exposed 
end,  of  the  building,  and  a  root  cellar,  a  cool  room 
and  dairy  room  separated  by  a  hallway  from  the  cow 
stable,  in  the  back  portion  of  the  building  and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  bank.  The  plan  further  contemplates  the 
placing  of  the  icehouse 'above  the  cool  room,  and  the 
root  cellar  so  that,  without  moving  the  ice,  a  cool 
room  adjacent  to  the  dairy  room  can  be  provided,  all 
under  one  roof.  A  driveway  into  the  barn  on  the 
second  floor  is  indicated  on  the  uphill  side,  which 
would  permit  roots  to  be  unloaded  through  the  floor 
into  the  root  cellar,  hay  and  grain  to  be  put  into  the 
barn  above,  and  the  ice  into  the  ice-chamber,  or  the 
ice  can  be  tilled  in  from  the  outside  if  that  is  more 
desirable.  With  the  icehouse  over  the  cool  room  and 


root  cellar  a  feed  room  can  be  provided  over  the  dairy 
room,  if  that  is  desired.  With  such  a  plan  the  barn 
on  the  north  end  and  on  the  east  side  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  below  ground  for  the  first  story  to  the  south 
side  of  the  driveway.  The  cow  stable  would  be  above 
ground  so  as  to  have  easy  access  and  abundance  of 
light,  and  the  hallway  and  dairy  room  would  be  above 
ground  far  enough  to  give  an  abundance  of  light.  The 
whole  structure  as  planned  would  have  dimensions  32 
feet  wide  by  70  feet  long,  the  root  cellar  being  13  by 
22  inside.  If  less  number  of  cows  are  desired  the 
building  may  be  proportionately  shortened. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  all  the  compartments  named 
single  story  and  the  ice  on  the  ground  floor,  we  would 
suggest  that  it  might  be  better  to  adopt  the  same 
general  floor  plan,  but  to  widen  the  back  end  of  the 
building  so  as  to  drop  the  icehouse  in  between  the 
dairy  room  and  cool  room,  and  the  root  cellar  so 
that  one  side  of  the  icehouse  could  be  brought  against 


the  cool  room,  and  it  would  probably  be  better  to  make 
the  floor  of  the  dairy  room  and  cool  room  far  enough 
below  the  bottom  of  the  icehouse  so  that  the  drain¬ 
age  from  the  icehouse  and  cold  air  from  it  can  be 
taken  into  the  cool  room.  The  wall  of  the  root  cellar 
may  be  made  common  to  the  stable  and  the  cellar  and 
this  portion  of  the  wall  need  not  be  hollow,  as  the 
necessary  warmth  would  be  provided  for  by  contact 
with  the  stable,  so  the  wall  between  the  root  cellar 
and  the  cool  room  need  not  be  hollow,  but  if  the 
icehouse  is  dropped  down  so  as  to  stand  between  the 
root  cellar  and  the  cool  room,  the  icehouse  wall  would 
have  to  be  hollow  all  around  except  on  the  side 
adjacent  to  the  cool  room,  which  would  need  to  be 
solid  for  its  cooling  effect  on  the  room. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  WALL  INSULATION— We  are 
convinced  that  to  provide  simply  a  hollow  wall  with  a 
closed  dead  air  chamber  in  the  wall  will  not  be  a 
sufficient  insulation  for  economic  storing  of  ice.  Air 
is  a  good  insulating  medium  only  when  it  cannot  cir¬ 
culate,  on  the  principle  of  convection  currents.  The 


masonry  of  concrete  walls  is  an  excellent  conductor 
of  heat,  so  that  even  though  closed  dead  air  chambers 
are  provided  in  the  hollow  walls  the  good  conduction 
of  the  outside  layer  of  the  wall  in  the  case  of  the  ice¬ 
house  so  warms  the  air  lying  against  it  that  it  becomes 
lighter,  while  the  cold  air  lying  against  the  icehouse 
side  forces  the  warm  air  to  the  top  of  the  air  cham¬ 
ber,  the  cooled  air  falling  to  the  bottom.  The  result 
is  that  a  continuous  circulation  is  set  up,  the  warm 
air  coming  against  the  icehouse  wall  at  the  top,  helping 
to  melt  the  ice,  while  the  cooled  air  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  coming  against  the  heated  wall  on  the  outside,  to 
be  warmed  and  rise  again.  The  air  thus  acts  as  a 
continual  and  effective  carrier  of  heat  from  the  good 
conducting  outside  warmed  wall  to  the  good  conduct¬ 
ing  inside  cold  wall.  In  illustration  of  the  lack  of  in¬ 
sulation  of  a  dead  air  chamber  it  may  be  said  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  in  shipping  liquid  air  to 
enclose  it  in  a  double  walled  flask  so  constructed  that 

a  perfect  vacuum  between 
the  two  walls  may  be  form¬ 
ed,  by  exhausting  the  air. 
When  this  is  not  done  the 
conduction  of  the  air  is  so 
great  that  the  liquid  air  evap¬ 
orates  too  rapidly  to  permit 
of  shipment. 

If,  therefore,  cement  is  to 
be  used  for  icehouses,  as  I 
think  it  may  well  be,  provi¬ 
sion  must  be  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  circulation  of  the 
air  in  the  air  chambers.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  filling 
the  hollow  space  with  wood 
shavings,  sawdust  or  min¬ 
eral  wool ;  something  which 
is  itself  a  poor  conductor 
and  which  subdivides  the  air 
into  small  volumes  and  so 
entangles  it  that  convection 
currents  cannot  be  establish¬ 
ed  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
There  is  a  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  use  of  wood 
shavings  or  sawdust  to  fill 
dead  air  spaces  in  the  walls 
of  icehouses,  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  concrete,  as  or¬ 
dinarily  constructed,  is  not 
capillarily  impervious  to  wa¬ 
ter  ;  indeed,  ordinary  ce¬ 
ment  concrete  is  a  good 
capillary  medium,  water  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  it  strongly 
from  damp  soil.  Because  of 
this  fact  the  moisture  from  the  icehouse  would  be 
likely  to  make  the  wood  shavings  or  sawdust  suffi¬ 
ciently  damp  to  permit  them  in  course  of  time  to 
mold  and  decay.  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be 
overcome  if  the  dry  wood  shavings  or  sawdust  are 
first  saturated  with  a  thin  grade  of  coal  tar,  using 
only  so  much  of  the  tar  as  the  shavings  or  sawdust 
can  readily  take  up  without  at  all  draining  away. 
By  this  means  each  particle  would  become  non-absorb¬ 
ent  of  water,  and  incapable  of  supporting  fungous 
growth.  With  the  air  spaces  filled  with  this  mate¬ 
rial  the  air  would  be  entangled,  and  the  packing 
would  be  permanent  and  indefinitely  effective.  In  the 
storing  of  ice  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  as 
much  as  a  cubic  foot  of  space  for  every  50  pounds 
of  ice  in  order  to  provide  for  lack  of  close  packing 
and  the  weight  of  ice  being  less  than  that  of  water. 
On  this  basis  a  chamber  16  by  20,  13  feet  high,  will 
store  100  tons.  The  plan  shown  on  next  page,  Fig.  31.3, 
may  be  modified  if  conditions  render  it  advisable  to 
attempt  some  alterations.  f.  h.  king. 
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GAS  OR  LIMOID  FOR  INSECTS. 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
written  by  M.  V.  Slingerland  on  “Bedbugs  in  a  Henhouse” 
on  page  583,  only  my  bugs  are  mites,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  treatment  mentioned  would  destroy  them ;  also 
if  it  could  be  used  for  destroying  house  flies?  Would  it 
damage  wall  paper  or  paint,  or  poison  food  in  a  house? 
What  is  the  method  employed  before  and  after  using? 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  v.  l.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  will  kill  any 
breathing  creature  that  it  reaches.  It  is  a  very  active 
gas,  and  must  be  confined  in  order  to  be  effective.  In 
a  room  where  there  are  cracks  or  air  holes  it  will  not 
prove  successful.  It  will  not  damage  wall  paper  or  any 
dry  food.  Damp  food  like  butter  will  absorb  a  little 
of  it,  though  not  enough  to  make  it  dangerous.  Read 
the  following  article  by  F.  C.  Curtis,  of  Maine: 

It  seems  to  me  an  absolutely  and  wholly  unnecessary 
exposure  of  human  life  to  use  hydrocyanic  gas  for  the 
extermination  of  vermin,  particularly  the  mite.  From 
the  habits  of  the  insect  it  is  impossible  for  the  gas  to 
reach  the  eggs,  which  are  laid  by  millions  in  small 
cracks,  and  which  in  a  few  days  will  be  in  full  posses¬ 
sion,  and  there  are  very  few  poultry  houses  which 
would  not  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  Until  within  a  very 
few  years  the  red  mite  was  one  of  the  worst  pests 
known,  because  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  exter¬ 
minate,  but  now  if  all  other  poultry  problems  could  be 
as  easily  solved  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  trouble. 

If  A.  J.  K.,  page  583,  wishes  absolutely  to  clear  his 
houses  he  can  do  so  with  a  trifling  outlay  of  money  and 
a  very  small  amount  of  time.  If  he  will  procure  some 
of  the  new  process  lime  used  for  making  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  called  limoid  by  some  manufacturers,  and 
will  make  a  strong  whitewash,  using,  say  two  pounds 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  with  a  knapsack  or  other 
good  pump  thoroughly  spray  the  house,  first  cleaning 
the  dropping  boards,  which  should  be  flooded,  and  re¬ 
versing  the  perches,  dose  them  carefully  as  well  as  the 
perch  supports.  In  fact,  force  the  wash  into  every 
crack  about  the  roosting  places,  and  if  repeated  for  a 
fewT  days,  lie  will  soon  find  that  there  is  not  a  mite  to 
be  found.  The  wash  may  not,  and  probably  will  not, 
reach  the  eggs,  but  as  it  dries  it  encrusts  them,  and  if 
they  should  hatch  they  cannot  escape,  and  besides  it 
kills  by  contact.  It  is  so  cheap  there  is  no  reason  for 
not  using  it  freely,  and  it  .sweetens  and  whitens  the 
house,  and  a  bag  of  it  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
poultryman’s  stock  in  trade  as  grain  or  charcoal. 

1  remember  one  day  last  Winter  there  was  an  offen¬ 
sive  odor  from  one  of  the  pens,  apparently  coming 
from  behind  the  sheathing.  I  placed  a  very  strong 
solution  of  this  lime  in  the  knapsack  and  removing  the 
nozzle  began  pumping  between  the  studs  with  the  open 
hose.  In  a  few  moments  there  was  a  great  commotion 
among  the  hens,  and  I  found  they  were  chasing  “white 
mice”  about  the  pen.  Soaked  with  the  whitewash  they 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  the  odor  disappeared. 


ANOTHER  CLOVER  PROPOSITION. 

On  page  573  I  find  several  statements  with  reference 
to  the  growing  of  clover  that  impressed  me  forcibly, 
chiefly  because  they  are  at  variance  with  theories  that 
are  the  result  of  my  own  experience.  These  state¬ 
ments  relate  to  “clover  sick”  soils,  which,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  one  of  the  writers,  lead  me  to  think 
an  acid  condition  exists.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  “Falieon’s”  proposed  experi¬ 
ment  of  sowing  clover  in  August  will  prove  successful. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  bis  conclusions  are  based 
on  false  premises,  where  he  attributes  his  failure  to 
grow  clover  successfully  to  a  sudden  change  in  the  hab¬ 
itat  of  the  plant  or  to  a  lack  of  humus.  If  either  con¬ 
clusion  is  correct  the  latter  is  surely  the  one.  As  to  the 
first  proposition  we  are  privileged  to  infer  that  clover 
has  grown  for  him  under  conditions  as  to  habitat  which 
now  results  in  failure.  If  this  is  true,  we  must  look 
farther  for  the  cause.  The  behavior  of  the  plant  with 
him  is  so  similar  to  my  own  experience  with  it  that  I 
believe  the  same  cause  is  responsible  for  the  trouble  in 
both  cases.  In  my  own  case  the  cause,  or  rather  the 
principal  cause  (for  later  we  may  find  other  causes)  is 
an  acid  condition  of  the  soil,  as  is  proved  by  repeated 
tests.  Assuming  that  “Falieon’s”  soil  is  acid,  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  time  of  seeding  can  accomplish  nothing 
more  than  to  make  a  slight  difference  in  the  degree  of 
failure.  We  are  both  of  us  practically  wasting  our 
time  and  seed  until  we  neutralize  the  acid  which  the 
soil  contains. 

Clover  frequently  fails  because  of  a  lack  of  humus, 
but  in  this  locality  it  fails  a  good  deal  more  frequently 
in  spite  of  it.  Humus  is  the  thing,  if  it  carries  no  in¬ 
jurious  acids.  But  there  is  the  rub.  The  farmers  of 
northern  Ohio  have  their  forefathers  beaten  on  the 
humus  question,  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  but  it 
hasn’t  solved  the  clover  question  for  us.  Indeed,  it 
looks  like  the  more  humus  the  less  clover.  I  am  not 
ready  yet  to  declare  that  clover  fails  because  the  soil 
is  acid,  and  that  the  acid  is  due  to  an  increased  or  ex¬ 
cessive  quantity  of  humus,  but  I  do  declare  that  the 


best  cared-for  farms  in  this  locality  are  producing  the 
least  clover  because  it  cannot  be  grown. 

In  the  editorial  column  of  the  same  issue  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  “stable  manure  is  alkaline,”  and  that  “it 
sweetens  the  soil  much  as  lime  does,”  all  of  which  is 
true.  At  the  same  time  it  puzzles  me  to  know  how  to 
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reconcile  truths  that  are  contradictory.  The  field  on 
our  farm  which  has  received  the  least  of  this  kind  of 
“sweetening”  grew  clover  the  longest.  Again,  for  15 
weary  years  I  have  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  humus, 
only  to  find  at  this  late  date  that  it  has  lost  its  virtue, 
so  far  as  clover  is  concerned,  and  needs  an  occasional 
coat  of  whitewash  to  restore  it  to  usefulness.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  caustic  lime  is  a  decomposing  agency, 
reducing  the  volume  and  changing  the  form  of  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  it  comes  in  contact  with.  This  being  true, 
it  looks  like  a  backward  step  deliberately  to  use  an 


A  “CHOP  SUEY”  LILY.  Fig.  314. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  638. 

agency  that  will  reduce  the  quantity  of  the  thing  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  get.  Nevertheless  we  are  using  it 
with  excellent  promise  of  success.  This  question  of  soil 
acidity  is  a  serious  one,  because  its  correction  involves 
considerable  labor  and  expense.  The  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  given  us  the  remedy,  but  most  authorities 
fight  shy  of  going  on  record  as  to  the  cause.  Take  my 
own  case,  for  instance.  What  is  wrong  with  my 


method?  We  follow  the  usual  five-year  rotation  com¬ 
mon  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  crops  are  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  grass.  The  land  is  heavily  manured  for 
corn.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  used ;  on  the  wheat 
always,  on  the  oats  occasionally.  The  plow  land  is 
never  pastured.  Crops  of  everything  except  clover  have 
been  satisfactory,  but  I  realize  that  something  must  be 
done  soon  to  increase  the  supply  of  nitrogen  if  I  expect 
to  continue  to  grow  good  crops.  Lime  will  solve  the 
question  temporarily,  and  will  sweeten  the  soil.  Can 
I  avoid  trouble  by  a  change  in  system  and  rotation? 

Ashland  Co.,  Ohio.  J.  m.  fluke. 

VALUE  OF  TURNIPS  FOR  SOIL  IMPROVING. 

A  few  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  an  account, 
describing  how  a  farmer  -in  Pennsylvania  enriched  and 
improved  his  farm  sowing  and  plowing  down  Cow-horn 
turnips.  I  remember  how  a  few  of  the  contributors 
took  up  the  question,  showing  up  the  fallacy  of  such 
advice,  proving  (at  least  to  themselves)  that  as  the  tur¬ 
nip  is  composed  of  mostly  water,  it  is  therefore  of  little 
cr  no  value  for  land  improvement.  As  the  rain  is  still 
(June  11)  pouring  down  in  torrents,  armed  with  a  hoe 
I  am  out  over  my  farm,  endeavoring  to  lessen  the  dam¬ 
age  this  superabundance  of  moisture  is  doing,  by  open¬ 
ing  up  here  and  there  small  ditches  to  let  off  the  water 
quickly.  Doing  so  I  came  across  a  lot  where  last  year 
I  grew  a  crop  of  turnips.  As  I  always  sow  clover  and 
Timothy  with  my  turnip  seed,  this  field  has  a  nice 
stand  of  grass.  It  is  dotted,  however,  all  over  with 
small  patches  where  the  grass  is  taller  and  somewhat 
greener  than  on  the  rest  of  the  lot,  just  such  patches  as 
one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  a  lot  where  manure  had 
been  hauled  on  and  thrown  in  small  piles,  and  left  there 
for  a  time,  before  it  was  finally  spread  and  plowed 
down.  As  there  had  been  no  manure  hauled  on  this 
field  I  was  unable  at  first  to  account  for  these  patches, 
but  closer  examination  showed  that  here  small  piles  of 
turnip  leaves  had  rotted  down,  with  the  above  result. 
It  is  our  custom  as  soon  as  turnips  are  large  enough  to 
pull  and  throw  them  in  small  piles,  say  about  a  bushel 
in  a  pile ;  here  we  trim  them  of  roots  and  leaves  for  the 
market  wagon.  The  leaves  are  scattered  a  little,  so  as 
not  to  smother  the  grass.  We  do  this  all  during  Fall 
until  the  crop  is  sold.  If  I  could  only  show  up  in  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  these  dark  green  patches  as 
they  show  up  in  the  lot,  what  a  jolt  they  would  give 
your  analytic  -riends. 

I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  same  kind  along 
this  line  in  my  cabbage  lot  a  few  years  ago;  we  usually 
cut  our  cabbage  and  throw  it  in  small  piles  and  trim  it 
of  surplus  leaves  for  the  market  wagon.  These  leaves 
we  left  in  small  piles  to  rot  and  plowed  the  ground  the 
following  year  for  oats.  From  the  time  oats  came  up 
until  it  was  cut  these  patches  could  be  plainly  seen,  and 
the  oats  there  were  much  better  and  more  of  it  than  on 
the  rest  of  the  ground,  and  as  we  seeded  to  grass  with 
the  oats  these  spots  showed  up  in  the  grass  fully  as  well 
as  in  the  oats.  That  year  a  number  of  cars  of  cabbage 
were  shipped  from  Long  Island,  N.  Y,  to  Youngstown; 
the  commission  men  sold  it  on  the  track  at  $7.50  a  ton. 
You  can  probably  figure  how  much  the  grower  got  after 
freight  and  commission  was  subtracted.  After  just  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  practical  lesson  of  the  fertilizing  content 
of  cabbage  I  concluded  that  those  growers  were  selling 
off  their  valuable  Long  Island  farms  at  a  very  low  price. 

J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 

EASY  BORDEAUX  MAKING.— No  end  of  trouble 
has  arisen  in  the  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  from  the  co¬ 
agulation  when  the  copper  sulphate  and  lime  were  mixed 
in  concentrated  form.  The  general  advice  and  practice 
has  been,  and  is  at  the  present  time,  to  dilute  each  part 
and  then  mix ;  that  is,  in  making  a  50-gallon  mixture 
put  five  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  25  gallons  of 
water,  and  five  pounds  of  lime  (six  is  better)  in  25 
gallons  of  water  and  then  mix  the  two.  For  very  many 
men  who  are  spraying  from  four  to  six  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  do  not  have  several  tanks  and  a  complete 
spraying  arrangement,  this  is  considerable  labor  and 
trouble.  We  have  found  a  way  to  avoid  all  the  trouble 
and  do  so  with  very  little  equipment.  The  lime  is 
slaked  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  copper  sulphate,  each 
pound  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  water.  When  ready 
to  spray  the  lime  is  put  into  the  sprayer  first,  as  thick 
as  it  will  run  through  the  burlap  strainer,  taking  out 
anything  not  thoroughly  slaked.'  The  tank  is  then  filled 
up,  leaving  room  enough  to  turn  in  the  concentrated 
solution  of  copper  sulphate.  In  this  way  we  make  a 
nice,  clean  Bordeaux  which  stays  in  suspension,  does 
not  granulate,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  is  just 
as  effective  as  that  made  in  the  orthodox  manner. 

h.  e.  cook. 

CARP  IN  KANSAS. — The  Atchison  Globe  remarks  that  the 
German  carp  appears  to  he  about  half  flsli  and  half  hog. 
A  farmer  on  Bean  Lake  says  that  the  recent  high  water  In 
the  river  flooded  40  acres  of  his  wheat  field,  and  German 
carp  swam  about,  and  ate  the  wheat  like  greedy  hogs.  He 
also  says  they  got  in  the  shocks,  and  threw  them  down* 
in  order  to  get  at  the  grains. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  PATENTS. 

What  They  Are;  How  Obtained 

PART  II. 

i  lie  fourth  tiling  that  determines  the  value  of  a 
patent  to  its  owner  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  serious.  If 
a  patent  is  granted  at  all,  the  chances  arc  about  even 
that  it  is  valid.  The  breadth  can  be  quite  accurately 
determined  by  a  patent  lawyer.  The  device  may  “ftil 
a  long-felt  want.”  But  the  ability  of  the  inventor  to 
handle  his  patent  as  a  business  proposition  is  a  serious 
matter.  The  vast  majority  of  people  appear  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  handling  anything  successfully  as  a  business 
proposition.  It  is  little  wonder  then  that  the  majority 
of  inventors  get  little  out  of  their  patents.  It  takes 
a  peculiar  bent  of  mind  to  invent  well,  and  it  takes  an 
entirely  different  bent  of  mind  to  build  up 
and  establish  a  successful  business.  Don’t 
deceive  yourself  into  thinking  your  patent 
will  go  out  and  start  a  business  and 
pull  you  after  it.  You  will  have  to  do 
the  pulling.  From  my  experience  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  in  creating  and  holding  a  market 
for  an  article,  patented  or  not,  are  greater 
and  more  serious  than  those  encountered 
in  inventing  the  article.  I  know  a  Mr. 

Gardner,  who  began  life  without  a  dollar 
and  with  no  education.  He  is  now  close 
to  fifty  and  owns  three  fine  farms  near 
Washington.  I  went  down  to  the  wharf 
one  morning  to  see  some  fine  cattle  he 
was  shipping,  when  a  stranger  came  up 
to  admire  the  stock  and  joined  in  the 
conversation.  After  a  while  the  stranger 
said  that  he  used  to  farm,  but  that, he  did 
not  like  it  and  had  quit  it.  “Why,”  Mr. 

Gardner  said,  “I  like  it.”  “Well,”  said 
the  stranger,  “farming  is  all  right  if  you 
have  a  good  rich  farm  all  paid  for,  with  good  buildings 
-and  plenty  of  good  stock.”  “Yes,”  Mr.  Gardner  re¬ 
plied,  “but  that  ain’t  nuthin’  if  you  don’t  know  how.” 
That  last  sentence  is  pretty  badly  kinked  on  its  gram¬ 
mar,  but  I  never  heard  more  hard  sense  pounded  down 
into  as  few  words.  Now,  you  may  have  the  best  pat¬ 
ent  on  earth,  “but  that  ain’t  nuthin’  if  you  don’t  know 
how.” 

The  fact  that  you  might  not  be  able  to  exploit  your 
patent  well  should  not  make  any  difference  with  you. 
Take  your  chances  on  doing  well  with  it ;  you  have  to 
take  your  chances  on  everything  else  that  you  do.  If 
you  do  not  make  any  money  out  of  it,  the  world  will 
be  better  off  and  you  will,  too,  and  your  own  respect 
for  yourself  will  increase  and  your  neighbors  will  hold 
you  in  higher  esteem  than  if  you  never  tried.  If  you 
have  an  invention  you  should  write  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  copy 
of  the  Rules  of  Practice  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  you  free.  Enclose  no  postage. 

The  fee  will  be  $15  for  the  examination 
and  $20  more  if  the  patent  should  be 
granted.  The  office  is  supported  entirely 
by  the  fees  from  inventors,  so  as  not  to 
impose  any  expense  on  the  people.  Then 
an  attorney’s  fee  will  not  be  less  than  $20, 
and  you  should  by  all  means  have  one. 

Don’t  hold  back  because  you  fear  your 
invention  is  not  of  sufficient  importance, 
or  because  you  fear  that  it  might  be  fool¬ 
ish.  We  arc  used  to  foolish  cases.  We 
may  laugh  a  little,  but  you  won’t  know 
t>hat,  and  then,  again,  we  may  take  off  our 
hats  to  you.  Eighteen  years  of  daily  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  inventive  acts  of  people 
from  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe 
have  only  made  more  profound  my  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  subtle  workings  of  the 
minds  of  American  inventors.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Patent  Office  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  mark  for  the  crank.  Some  are 
comical,  some  pathetic,  some  annoying 
and  some  dangerous. 

About  20  years  ago  an  application  for 
a  patent  for  a  flying  machine  was  filed 
by  an  Englishman.  As  it  had  no  balloon  attachment 
to  buoy  it  up  it  was  obviously  inoperative,  and  to 
end  the  matter  the  examiner  required  a  working  model. 
That  generally  settles  such  cases.  A  few  weeks  later 
a  fine-looking,  dignified  gentleman,  faultlessly  attired 
in  a  Prince  Albert  coat  and  silk  hat,  stepped  into  the 
office  and  announced  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the 
flying  machine,  and  had  with  him  a  working  model 
that  he  was  prepared  to  exhibit.  The  examiner  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  get  on  the  roof  on  the  south  end  of 
the  Patent  Office,  and  if  his  device  would  fly  a  certain 
distance  a  patent  would  be  granted  to  him.  He  agreed, 
and  together  they  climbed  to  the  roof.  When  the  in¬ 
ventor  had  his  machine  all  ready  he  gave  it  a  push 
to  start  it,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  dropped 


like  lead  to  the  sidewalk  below.  The  manner  of  the 
man  changed  in  an  instant,  and  the  examiner  sud¬ 
denly  realized  that  he  was  on  the  roof,  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  aid,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  monomaniac 
who  was  thoroughly  aroused  by  having  been  balked 
on  the  point  on  which  he  was  insane.  With  rare  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  the  examiner  expressed  his  regret  and 
proposed  that  they  go  down  and  get  it  and  try  it  again. 
The  inventor  consented,  but  when  they  were  down  lie 
said  he  would  not  trouble  the  examiner  further  that 
day,  but  that  he  would  repair  his  device  and  they  would 
try  it  again  the  next  day.  But  that  night  at  his  hotel, 
overcome  by  chagrin  at  his  failure,  the  poor  fellow 
turned  on  the  gas  and  later  was  found  dead. 

The  perpetual  motion  man  is  more  or  less  in  evi¬ 
dence  most  of  the  time  in  some  form  or  other.  He 
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seems  unable  to  remember  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  away  with  all  friction,  and  that  any  friction,  however 
small,  will  in  time  cause  a  stoppage  of  any  machine, 
but  we  generally  quiet  him  by  requiring  a  working 
model.  Pie  never  gets  the  model  quite  finished. 

The  crank  most  in  evidence  and  most  annoying  is 
the  one  who  has  no  knowledge  of  mechanics,  but  whose 
head  is  filled  with  wholly  impracticable  and  impossible 
schemes.  They  never  try  their  inventions.  They  just 
“think  them  out  in  their  heads  and  know  that  they 
will  work.”  They  propose  to  pull  stumps  by  apparatus 
that  would  fall  to  pieces  if  you  tried  to  pull  an  onion 
with  it;  or  devices  to  free  horses  from  a  wagon  if  they 
run  away,  but  which  frees  them  every  time  they  start, 
whether  they  run  away  or  walk  away;  or  milking  ma¬ 
chines  that  would  strip  a  cow’s  teats  right  off  the  first 
pull ;  or  attachments  for  rocking  chairs  so  that  all 
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the  madame  has  to  do  is  to  rock  the  livelong  day 
and  the  attachment  will  fan  her,  churn  the  butter,  skim 
the  milk,  spank  the  children,  drive  the  pigs  out  of  the 
garden,  darn  the  stockings,  pick  the  cherries,  gather 
the  eggsi,  and,  if  she  hitches  the  phonograph  on,  will 
lull  her  to  sleep  with  sweet  strains  of  “Gentle  Annie.” 
No  amount  of  careful  explanation  of  the  defects  and 
insufficiencies  of  the  schemes  appears  to  worry  such 
cranks. 

Many  patents  are  grantqd  for  peculiar  things.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  tapeworms 
were  not  very  well  understood,  a  patent  was  granted 
for  a  trap  to  catch  them.  The  trap  was  like  a  small 
round  wire  bird  cage  with  a  string  tied  to  the  top  of 
it.  A  piece  of  cheese  was  put  in  the'  cage  for  a  bait, 


and  the  person  having  the  tapeworm  swallowed  the 
cage.  The  worm  was  supposed  to  put  his  head  through 
the  wires  of  the  cage  to  get  the  cheese,  and  the  wires 
of  the  cage  would  catch  behind  his  gills.  When  the 
person  was  sure  the  worm  was  fast  he  was  to  pull  the 
cage  out  of  his  stomach  by  the  string,  and  the  30-foot 
reptile  would  come  with  it. 

One  fellow  said  that  they  had  found  it  impossible  to 
make  the  hired  girl  get  up  in  the  morning,  either  by 
alarm  clock  or  by  calling  her,  so  he  took  out  a  patent 
for  an  arrangement  that  made  the  head  end  of  the 
bed  drop  down  on  the  floor  when  an  alarm  clock  went 
off.  He  thought  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  arouse 
her  a  little,  and,  as  the  office  was  not  prepared  to 
dispute  him.  he  got  his  patent.  Another  fellow  thought 
that  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  be  always  tipping  his 
hat  to  ladies,  so  he  invented  a  device  lo¬ 
cated  inside  the  hat,  and  which  made  the 
hat  raise  up  by  itself  whenever  he  bowed 
his  head.  We  are  always  looking  out  for 
labor-saving  devices,  and  were  glad  to 
grant  this  patent  for  saving  so  much  val¬ 
uable  time  for  the  overburdened  hat-tip¬ 
pers.  Another  has  a  device  attached  to 
a  chicken’s  legs  that  permits  it  to  navigate 
in  a  forwardly  direction,  but  if  it  stops  by 
the  wayside  to  scratch  it  gets  a  boost 
along  the  right  direction.  I  am  perhaps 
indiscreet  in  telling  of  this  patent,  for  I 
am  likely  to  receive  many  inquiries  as  to 
where  these  devices  can  be  bought  for 
your  neighbor’s  chickens.  I  don’t  know 
where. 

In  an  old  patent  for  a  tombstone  the 
inventor  placed  the  following  verses  on 
the  Patent  Office  drawings,  and  the  patent 
was  published  with  the  verses  just  as  the 
inventor  had  placed  them  on  the  draw¬ 
ings  : 

Here  lies  Windell, 

An  inventor  by  trade, 

This  monument,  you  see, 

Is  an  invention  he  made 

A  curious  fact. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said, 

That  he  made  it  while  living. 

But  enjoys  it  while  dead. 

I  just  want  to  suggest,  in  a  spirit  of  great  and  un¬ 
bounded  kindness,  to  the  crank  inventor  the  wonder¬ 
ful  advantage  to  be  had  in  enjoying  his  invention  at 
the  time  poor  Windell  enjoyed  his,  and  not,  on  our 
account,  to  delay  longer  than  possible  the  time  at 
which  he  enters  into  the  enjoyment  that  awaits  him. 

A.  F.  KINNAN. 

KEEPING  UP  RURAL  CEMETERIES. 

I  was  glad  to  see  you  take  up  the  neglected  cemetery 
question,  and  as  we  in  western  New  York  have  made 
much  progress  in  that  direction  of  late 
I  will  say  that  as  soon  as  the  ball  is  set 
rolling  it  is  easy,  for  one  community  will 
follow  another  in  good  deeds  about  as 
readily  as  it  will  in  evil  ones.  There  is 
always  a  deed  of  all  burying  grounds  as  a 
whole  in  somebody’s  name,  who  either 
sells  off  lots  or  allows  them  to  be  taken 
without  formality.  Get  the  leading  lot 
owners  or  people  interested  in  the  cem¬ 
etery  together,  and  form  a  society,  which 
should  be  incorporated.  There  is  a  cem¬ 
etery  law  that  regulates  such  cases,  and 
provides  a  form  under  which  the  incor¬ 
poration  is  made.  The  next  step  is  for 
the  corporation  to  obtain  the  title  to  the 
cemetery  in  its  own  name,  and  then  funds 
must  be  raised  by  subscription  or  regular 
membership,  perhaps  both.  If  only  enough 
can  be  raised  at  first  to  get  the  cemetery 
mowed  once  a  week  during  the  growing 
season  that  is  a  good  start.  The  new 
corporate  owner  of  the  cemetery  should 
fence  the  lot  well,  if  it  is  not  already  prop¬ 
erly  fenced,  and  then  sell  lots  to  appli¬ 
cants  for  a  fund  to  keep  up  expenses. 
No  new  lots  should  be  sold  without  an 
arrangement  for  taking  care  of  such 
lots.  We  have  paid  $25  for  the  care- 
taking  of  our  family  lot  in  a  village  cemetery,  which 
insures  the  work  for  all  time.  There  are  always  a  few 
lots  that  cannot  be  made  contributory,  mainly  because 
there  are  no  living  persons  interested  in  them,  and  they 
must  be  looked  after  gratuitously.  Few  people  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  contribute  where  they  have  near  relatives  bur¬ 
ied,  and  especially  if  they  expect  to  be  buried  there  also. 
Soon  there  will  be  money  enough  to  keep  a  man  at  work 
all  the  time  on  the  grounds.  If  he  is  the  sexton  and 
has  some  gardening  instincts  or  training,  so  much  the 
better.  He  will  take  pride  in  his  work.  As  funds  in¬ 
crease  embellishment  of  the  proper  sort  follows ;  a  gate¬ 
way  and  roads,  and,  if  there  is  money  and  need,  a  vault 
or  two  can  be  added.  It  should  be  mad«  sure  that  re¬ 
sponsible  and  energetic  people  are  put  at  the  head  of 
the  corporation.  j.  w.  c. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time,  rut  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


RYE  AS  GREEN  MANURE. 

Not  Packed  Down. 

On  page  583  I  notice  W.  H.  P.,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  speaks  about  sowing  rye  in  the  Fall 
and  plowing  it  under  in  the  Spring.  My 
own  experience  this  year  may  be  of  interest 
to  W.  IT.  P.  .  I  sowed  rye  in  my  corn  at  the 
final  cultivation  last  Summer,  and  it  had  a 
good  growth  and  furnished  a  first-class  cov¬ 
ering  duriug  the  Winter.  It  started  this 
Spring  in  good  shape,  but  owing  to  the  late 
Spring  the  rye  was  well  advanced  before  I 
was  able  to  plow  the  land,  so  that  the  amount 
of  rye  that  was  plowed  under  was  large. 
For  the  last  three  weeks  we  have  had  prac¬ 
tically  no  rain.  About  two  weeks  ago  my 
corn,  which  had  grown  well  up  to  that  time, 
commenced  to  turn  yellow.  The.  land  had 
been  thoroughly  fertilized  with  manure,  and 
500  pounds  per  acre  of  fertilizer  had  been 
put  into  the  ground  with  the  corn,  as  It  was 
planted,  so  that  I  knew  it  could  not  be  that 
the  land  lacked  fertility.  On  examination 
we  found  that  the  rye  straw  had  not  de¬ 
cayed,  and  had  allowed  the  dry  weather  to 
take  out  the  moisture,  and  as  a  result  the 
corn  was  dying  because  of  a  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture.  On  a  very  small  portion  of  the  field, 
say  an  acre,  more  or  less,  the  rye  had  been 
mowed  in  the  Spring  to  use  it  for  green  feed 
for  the  cattle,  and  there  the  corn  was  green 
and  was  very  much  larger  in  size  than  over 
other  parts  of  the  field.  If  we  had  had  a 
wet  season  it  would  have  been  all  right,  but 
I  never  again  will  plow  rye  under  for  corn, 
nor  for  any  other  crop.  It  is  all  well  enough 
to  have  a  cover  crop  for  Winter,  and  rye  is 
as  good  and  perhaps  the  best,  but  cut  it  in 
the  Spring  for  hay  before  you  plow. 

Connecticut.  chas.  m.  jarvis. 

R.  N.-Y. — Wle  have  had  something  of 
the  same  experience  in  former  years.  Rye 
does  not  decay  quickly.  It  was,  many 
years  ago,  used  with  clay  as  mortar  in 
building  stone  houses.  We  have  seen  it 
taken  from  such  buildings  after  nearly  a 
century  in  fair  condition.  As  a  rule  the 
more  nitrogen  it  contains  the  more  readily 
a  substance  will  decay.  Crimson  clover  or 
cow  peas  under  the  same  conditions  as 
this  rye  would  have  acted  differently. 
One  trouble  was  that  the  soil  was  not 
packed  with  a  roller  after  the  rye  was 
plowed  under.  Being  left  open  the  dry 
air  easily  worked  in  and  took  out  the 
moisture.  If  it  had  been  crushed  down 
firmly  with  a  heavy  roller  it  would  have 
held  moisture  better.  We  would  cer¬ 
tainly  cut  the  rye  for  hay  and  plow 
under  the  stubble. 

Rye  Adds  Nothing  to  Soil. 

On  page  588  W.  H.  P.,  of  Connecticut, 
wanted  to  know  the  value  of  green  rye  com¬ 
pared  with  barnyard  manure.  We  have  used 
rye  between  the  rows  of  our  nursery  stock 
with  no  result,  and  our  director  often  ad- 
vise's  every  nurseryman  to  use  it  as  a  cov¬ 
ering  crop  on  the  merits  that  it  will  add 
something  to  the  soil  as  well  as  make  the 
growth  strong.  Oar  nursery  land  here  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  poor,  therefore  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  force  our  trees  large  enough  for  our  trade 
in  two  years.  We  use  a  fertilizer,  but  it 
does  not  give  very  much  result.  Can  you 
give  us  a  method  by  which  we  can  force  our 
trees  to  the  proper  size  in  two  years?  There 
are  a  good  many  nurserymen  who  grow  good 
large  trees  on  wornout  land  in  two  years ; 
how  they  do  this  we  arc  unable  to  tell.  Also, 
it  i«  a  hard  matter  to  get  our  peach  seed¬ 
lings  large  enough  to  bud  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  if  they  are  budded  later  they  don’t 
seem  to  take  very  well. 

Virginia.  e.  w.  jones  nursery  co. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  we  have  explained,  rye 
adds  no  plant  food  to  the  soil.  All  it 
does  is  to  furnish  vegetable  matter  or 
humus.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  too  much  of  this 
vegetable  matter  left  loose  in  the  soil  may 
be  a  detriment  by  causing  a  loss  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Nursery  stock  requires  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  nitrogen  and  rye  adds  nothing  of 
this.  Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  should 
be  used  in  place  of  the  rye.  At  Harri¬ 
son’s  nursery  in  Maryland  we  have  seen 
remarkable  use  made  of  these  crops.  They 
are  seeded  among  the  trees  whenever 
possible,  and  plowed  under  after  they 
have  made  good  growth.  For  instance, 


More  Grain,  Less  Chaff 

will  result  if  you  use  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  contains  plenty  of 

Potash 

It  is  the  plant-food  without  which 
good  grain  cannot  be  grown. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Books 
on  Farming 

These  books  are  written  by 
practical  experts,  and  contain 
suggestions  that  will  be  helpful 
to  the  man  who  is  trying  to  get 
the  best  out  of  his  farm. 
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cow  peas  grow  during  hot  weather,  while 
Crimson  clover  will  grow  through  the 
cooler  Fall  and  Winter.  The  result  of 
using  these  nitrogen  producing  crops  is 
remarkable,  and  shows  in  the  vigor  and 
color  of  the  trees.  We  like  to  use  green 
crops  that  will  decay  rapidly  and  add 
nitrogen.  The  combination  of  Crimson 
clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  does  these 
admirably.  Rye  is  good  for  hard  clay 
soils  for  the  very  reason  that  it  does  not 
rot  quickly  but  it  should  be  packed  down 
with  a  roller. _ _ 

Yard  Rush  on  a  Lawn. 

A.  M.  W.,  Troy,  N.  T. — About  one-half 
acre  of  my  lawn  has  filled  in  with  grass  like 
the  inclosed  sample.  It  cuts  about  as  easily 
as  so  much  wire  would.  This  lawn  is  very 
smooth,  about  eight  years  old,  and  has  been 
cut  close  always,  but  had  this  tough  grass  in 
from  the  start.  Can  I  do  anything  but  plow 
it  up?  If  best  to  plow  -would  rye  this  Fall, 
turning  same  in  when  a  foot  high,  then  buck¬ 
wheat  and  turning  that  in,  kill  this  out, 
following  buckwheat  lawn  grass?  Does 
this  grass  indicate  an  acid  condition  of 
ground?  Lawn  is  loam  or  slightly  clay  loam. 

Ans. — The  plant  is  not  a  grass  but  a 
rush  known  as  slender  rush  or  yard  rush, 
Juncus  tenuis.  This  weed  may  be  eradi¬ 
cated  by  covering  the  lawn  during  the 
Winter  with  a  good  coating  of  well- 
rotted  barnyard  manure,  raking  it  off  in 
the  Spring,  and  sowing  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  Kentucky  blue-grass  and 
White  clover  seed.  If  necessary,  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  ground  bone  would  increase  the 
growth  of  grass  and  clover  so  that  the 
rush  would  soon  be  crowded  out. 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE. 

(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER.) 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Seeding  Down  to  Grass,  Wheat,  Rye, 
and  All  Fall  Sown  Grains.  Unequaled  for  Fruit 
Trees,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Pasture  Lands. 


Send  us  a  postal  rani  with  your  name  and  addross,  mentioning 
Thk  Rural  Nkw-Youkkr  and  we  will  tell  you  WHY  the  above  is 
true, and  we  will  send  you  our  Booklet, 4 ‘A  Remarkable  Fertilizer, 
liubio  Slag  Phosphate  and  Its  rses.” 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO., 

Special  Importers  of  1IA8K!  SI,A(i,  NITRATE  OK  SODA  and 
POTASH  SALTS.  Solo  Knited  Stntes  A  penis  for  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano,  Manufacturer! of  High  Grade  Fertilizers. 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 


ARE  YOU  PLANNING  TO 

SOW  YOUR  WHEAT  RIGHT? 

Careful  preparation  of  seed  bed  and  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  will  go  a  long  way— not  the  whole  way. 

YOUR  SEED  MUST  BE  RIGHT. 

I  grow  and  sell  seed  wheat  of  the  quality  and 
variety  yon  want.  My  Booklet  and  samples  are  free 
to  careful  wheat  growers. 

If  the  seed  you  buy  from  me  is  not  satisfactory 
send  it  back  and  I  will  do  the  same  with  your 
money  and  pay  freight  for  round  trip. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN, 

Bamford,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn. 


Alfalfa  Turning  Yellow. 

R.  E.  M.,  Ghurchville,  V.  V.— I  have  read 
numerous  articles  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  on.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  desire  further  information.  I 
have  three  acres  of  limestone  soil,  rather 
stony,  that  I  seeded  to  Alfalfa  .Tune  1.  I 
got  a  fine  stand;  it  was  free  from  weeds 
until  a  short  time  ago,  when  I  noticed  wild 
buckwheat  and  pigeon  grass  to  some  extent, 
also  some  of  the  Alfalfa  was  turning  yellow. 
It  is  about  eight  to  10  inches  high  on.  an 
average.  Shall  I  clip  it  and  apply  well-rotted 
manure,  about  four  10-bushel  spreader  loads 
per  acre?  The  soil  bad  11  10-bushel  loads 
per  acre  last  year  and  grew  a  good  corn 
crop. 

Ans.— Whenever  Alfalfa  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  it  is  considered  a  good  practice  to 
resort  to  clipping,  whether  the  crop  has 
made  full  growth  or  not.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  this  occurrence  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  rust.  Clipping  off  the  diseased 
stems  seems  to  be  quite  a  satisfactory 
method  of  checking  the  trouble,  as  fur¬ 
ther  growth  starts  from  new  shoots 
springing  out  from  the  crown,  and  is 
likely  to  be  healthy.  The  dressing  of 
manure  proposed  by  R.  E.  M.  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  beneficial  to  the  crop.  It  will 
serve  both  as  a  mulch,  and  as  the  source 
of  added  plant  food.  Whether  such  treat¬ 
ment  is  necessary,  however,  depends 
upon  the  present  fertility  of  the  land. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  manure 
stocked  with  weed  seeds,  as  it  is  very 
desirable  to  keen  an  Alfalfa  field  as  free 
as  possible  from  pernicious  weeds.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  main¬ 
taining  an  Alfalfa  field  in  a  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  condition  is  that  so  many  weeds 
tend  to  crowd  in  and  displace  the  Al¬ 
falfa.  J.  L-  stone. 


Our  beautifully  Illustrated 
BULB  CATALOGUE,  with 
full  and  reliable  Cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  and  containing  the 
largest  and  most  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  high  class  BULBS 
in  America  is  now  ready. 

Write  for  a  copy.  We 
mail  it  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place. 

NEW  YORK 


FRONT.  BACK. 

Agents  Wanted. 


THE  IDEAL 

FRUIT  PICKING  BAG 

has  right 'and  left 
openings  for  receiving 
fruit  which  is  emptied 
at  the  bottom. 
Contains  One  Bushel. 
Shoulder  Straps  Adjustable. 
Approved  by  all  Fruit  Growers. 

For  information,  address 
JAS.  UTTERBACK, 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Wood  Preservatives 

Address  C.  S.  MeKINNKY,  Manager, 
CAKBOLINKUM  WOOD-l’BBSKBYING  CO., 
(50  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
114  So.  Salina  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


WHY! 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  tbat 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  Wfti 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  HaWagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires ;  easy  work,  1  ight  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  Bet  of  the  best  eteel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Quincy,  III. 


SILVER  QUEEN  WHEAT  THE  BEST. 

Two  other  grand  new  sorts  this  year.  The  Best 
of  the  Rest.  Free  samples  and  catalog  No.  22 
telling  why  our  Seed  Wheats  are  best.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  already  know.  Write  today. 

MAPLEWOOD  SEED  WHEAT  FARMS,  Alleyn,  Mich. 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON 

IS  THE  ONLY 
“LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGON 
IMITATED. 


"  Our  Printed 
Matter  Tells 
The  Story. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO..  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


Fultz 


Hardiest  and  best  yielding 
winter  wheat  on  all  soils. 
Always  plump  and  good 
color.  The  very  best  pos- 
Yv  XACilL  gjjjie  milling  wheat.  Our 
seed  pure  and  graded  for  sowing.  Also 
Mammoth  White  Rye,  and  extra  quality 
Timothy  Seed.  Samples  and  circulars.  Write, 
THE  0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  9  E  ST„  MEDINA,  OHIO. 

CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT 

“Gold  Coin,”  also  Large  White  Rye, 

very  superior  quality,  for  sale.  Produced  40  bushels 
to  acre  grown  on  my  farm  Huntington,  L.  1.  Address 
CHAS.  D.  SMITH,  Fairground,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

nrrn  |af|in«T— Red,  bearded,  or  smooth. 
OCtU  WnlLAI  Six  varieties.  Valuable  free 
booklet  contains  information  for  every  wheat  grow¬ 
er.  Seed  sold  on  a  plain  guarantee.  Address 
WILLIS  R.  KNOX,  14  Newport  Ave.,  Intercourse.  Pa. 


1907  CROP  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEEDS, 

now  ready.  No  weeds.  Thoroughly  recleaned  new 
seeds,  fully  guaranteed.  Write  to-day  for  sample 
and  price.  Address  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Field  Seeds 
Specialist,  Dover,  Delaware. 

FULL  CROP 

for  List. 


1908  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  3000 


bushels  Crimson  Clover 
i  Seed,  $3.75  bushel.  Address 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

I  HIM  SON  CLOVER— My  own  growing;  lat.  New  York  City. 
I  Fresh  new  recleaned  8eod.  (1.35  per  pk.,  (5.00  per  bushel. 

ISRAEL  M.  KAUFFMAN,  llelleYllle,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa. 


PEONIAS. 

C.  BETSCHER. 

APPLE  BARRELS, 


Largest  list  anywhere.  1,200 
sorts.  Most  satisfactory  of  all 
hardy  plants.  Plant  in  fall. 
Send  for  list.  Address 
Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Four  Factories. 
Prompt  Shipments. 
Robt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  O.  Reeves  Co.,  187Water  St.,  N  .1  .City 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
'  gasoline  engines, 
■steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
-  a  ers.  Catalog  free. 

■anarch  Machinery  Co..  Room  161 . 39  Cortlandt  St..  Hi*  Tori. 


APPLE  TREES 


NOTHING  BUT  ATTHES 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1908. 

We  also  haA’e  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular. free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT 
POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  “field  day"  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry 
Association  at  Stores  College  on  July  24  was 
a  decided  success.  An  ideal  day,  just  cloudy 
enough  to  temper  (he  air  nicely,  with  an 
enthusiastic  crowd  of  poultrymgn  to  enjoy  it ; 
an  abundant  lunch  at  noontime,  and  after 
that  the  best  poultry  speaker  in  (be  United 
States,  namely,  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  aided  by  Prof.  Atwood,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Mr.  Smith,  of  New  Ilaven,  and  last 
and  least,  your  humble  servant  of  Willington, 
filled  out  a  day  pleasant  to  remember.  On 
the  principle  that  obtained  at  Cana  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  of  saving  the  good  wine  until  the  last, 
my  address  was  put  on  first,  immediately 
after  the  president's  welcoming  remarks.  The 
topic  assigned  me  was,  “My  Experience  with 
the  Connecticut  Hen" ;  and  I  endeavored  to 
show,  in  a  15-minute  talk,  bow  a  green  city 
man  past  middle  age,  in  poor  health,  had 
by  the  aid  of  the  “Connecticut  hen,”  sup¬ 
ported  his  family,  doubled  the  value  of  bis 
farm,  recovered  bis  health,  entertained  his 
city  friends  every  Summer,  and  withal  laid 
by  a  few  dollars  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day. 
The  need  of  educational  effort  along  poultry 
lines  in  this  State  was  well  shown  by  the 
fact  stated  by  the  largest  dealers  in  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  that  more  than  half  of  all 
the  poultry  they  sell  is  bought  outside  of  the 
State.  These  cheap,  rocky  hillside  farms, 
difficult  or  incapable  of  cultivation,  are  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  poultry  raising,  and  Con¬ 
necticut  ought  to  export  instead  of  import 
poultry.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  aid  in  getting  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature  this  year  a  bill  making  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  Connecticut  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  to  be  expended  only  in  educational 
work,  holding  farmers’  institutes,  publishing 
bulletins,  and  endeavoring  to  increase  the 
interest  in  poultry  matters.  The  “Year 
Book,”  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  states  that  five  years 
ago  the  value  of  the  poultry  industry  in 
all  the  States  amounted  to  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars ;  the  value  of  the 
dairy  industry  being  G26  millions.  But  con¬ 
servative  meq,  estimate  that  in  the  last  five 
years  the  poultry  industry  has  doubled  in 
value,  while  the  dairy  industry  has  increased 
but  20  per  cent  in  that  time,  so  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  poultry  does  not  now  stand 
as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  agricultural 
industries.  The  fact  that  the  price  keeps 
up  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  work  is 
not  being  overdone. 

The  event  of  the  day  was  Prof.  Rice's 
splendid  address  on  poultry,  covering  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  subject.  Not  having  taken 
any  notes  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  synopsis 
of  it.  Prof.  Rice  has  such  a  pleasant  per¬ 
sonality,  and  is  so  fair  and  yet  forcible  and 
convincing  in  his  statements,  that  it  is 
worth  going  a  long  way  to  hear  him.  Prof. 
Atwood,  of  West  Virginia,  gave  us  a  view 
of  the  different  conditions  there  in  poultry 
raising,  and  Mr.  Smith  gave  a  historical  re¬ 
sume  of  the  rise  of  the  poultry  industry.  One 
of  the  woman  teachers  at  Storrs  gave  a  mon¬ 
ologue,  and  as  an  encore  a  recitation,  in 
which  the  imitation  of  a  French  girl's  dia¬ 
lect  was  perfect.  It  was  a  treat  not  on  the 
programme,  but  delightful  all  the  same.  It 
was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


HOW  TO  CATCH  COONS. 

I  have  heard  that  if  a  man  would  put  a 
little  salt  on  their  tails  he  could  catch  them 
without  any  trouble.  I  think  I  would  turn 
the  dog  loose  in  the  corn,  and  if  he  did  not 
get  the  coon  I  would  cut  his  tail  off  close 
to  his  ears.  G.  w.  h. 

Madan,  Va. 

If  J.  F.  will  take  a  piece  of  salt  codfish 
and  hang  it  so  the  coon  will  have  to  jump  to 
reach  it,  set  a  trap  under  it  and  fasten  it  so 
the  coon  cannot  run  off  with  it,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  coon  as  he 
pleases  in  the  morning.  They  are  very  fond 
of  the  fish  and  can  smell  it  from  a  long  dis¬ 
tance.  D. 

New  York. 

Tell  J.  F.,  who  inquires  on  page  599  about 
how  to  catch  coons,  to  bore  a  hole  about 
three  inches  deep  in  a  log  where  coons  walk 
with  three-quarter-inch  auger;  bait  with  a 
little  honey  or  molasses  (honey  is  better)  ; 
then  drive  four  horse-shoe  nails  at  an  angle 
at  edge  of  hole,  leaving  enough  space  between 
the  sharp  points  of  the  nails  for  the  coon  to 
push  his  foot  through  after  the  sweet.  When 
he  attempts  to  draw  the  foot  out  you  can 
see  what  will  happen.  Coons  are  very  fond 
of  honey  and  old  trappers  throughout  this 
State  and  others,  use  this  method  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  traps.  p.  b.  j. 

Benton,  Ark. 

I  think  if  I  were  J.  F.  I  would  purchase 
a  coon  dog  to  get  rid  of  those  coons.  It 
is  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  profit 
to  hunt  coons,  as  their  fur  is  quite  valuable. 
Take  a  trained  dog  and  be  will  tree  or  kill 
several  coons  each  night.  Get  several  men 
or  boys  with  axes  and  a  gun  and  start  out 
about  nine  or  10  o’clock  at  night,  and  let 
the  dog  run  loose  through  the  cornfield.  He 


will  soon  start  the  coon  and  tree  him,  and 
if  you  cannot  find  the  coon  in  the  tree  cut 
it  down  and  “Old  Tige”  will  close  with  him 
instantly  if  he  has  grit  enough.  It  would 
be  well  to  help  him  some,  as  it  takes  a  good 
dog  to  kill  a  coon  unaided  until  he  learns 
the  “tricks  of  the  trade.”  We  have  killed  as 
many  as  eight  in  one  night.  b.  h.  g. 

Jerome,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.,  on  page  599,  wants  to  know  how  to 
catch  coons.  I  have  got  them  in  three  ways ; 
the  best,  if  you  have  a  stream  of  water  near 
your  cornfield,  is  to  put  a  steel  trap  in  about 
three  inches  of  water,  then  hang  bait  over  it, 
and  high  enough  up  so  the  coon  will  have  to 
step  in  the  trap  to  reach  it.  You  can  bend 
a  limb  or  small  sprout  to  hang  bait  on,  or 
set  a  stick  bent  out  over  it :  a  hen  or  chicken 
is  good  bait.  If  there  is  a  fence  around  your 
field  the  coon  will  walk  on  that,  and  you  can 
find  where  they  come  down  on  to  the  ground. 
Put  -a  rail  or  board  from  top  of  fence  to  the 
ground,  and  let  the  coon  get  to  going  up  and 
down  on  it  for  a  few  nights ;  then  set  steel 
trap  at  foot  of  it,  welL  covered,  and  you  will 
get  him.  A  figure-four  deadfall  baited  with 
chicken,  birds  or  parts  of  squirrel  will  fetch 
them,  but  it  must  be  a  heavy  weight,  so  as 
to  kill  when  it  drops.  Your  corn  seems  to 
be  bait  enough  to  draw  them.  Can  some  one 
tell  me  how  to  keep  a  hawk  from  taking  chick¬ 
ens?  We  lose  one  every  day;  he  just  swoops 
down,  takes  one  and  never  stops,  and  so  far 
has  only  taken  one  a  day.  d.  s. 

Connecticut.  ________ 

WANT  TO  K\0W. 

Transplanting  Wild  Blackberries. — I 
would  like  some  of  your  horticultural  writ¬ 
ers  to  tell  me  if  it  would  pay  to  take  up 
wild  blackberries  that  make  a  rank  growth 
on  very  poor  land  and  plant  them  on  fairly 
fertile  soil.  I  have  some  on  this  place  that 
grow  very  rank  that  are  very  full  of  fine 
berries.  If  anyone  has  bad  experience  with 
such  plants  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  how 
they  managed  and  how  they  succeeded. 

Indiana.  J.  e.  b. 


The  Missing  Link  Apple. 

A.  II.  8.,  Balsam,  N.  G. — There  is  a  man 
traveling  over  this  section  selling  what  he 
calls  the  “Missing  Link”  apple  trees.  He 
claims  the  trees  are  grown  and  sent  out  by 
a  nursery  in  Illinois.  He  has  circulars  and 
testimonials  telling  what  a  wonderful  apple 
it  is.  It  grows  very  quickly,  bears  very 
young  and  very  heavily  the  most  beautiful 
red  apples  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  they 
will  keep  almost  indefinitely,  and  if  one  does 
from  any  cause  rot  in  the  barrel  it  remains 
hard  and  does  not  affect  the  others.  In 
fact  he  said  they  were  not  really  ready  to  use 
before  March,  and  then  would  keep  right 
on  in  an  ordinary  cellar  until  the  next  March 
if  you  cared  to  keep  them  so  long.  He  also 
said  they  were  a  wonderful  export  apple, 
and  that  there  is  a  company  already  formed 
and  ready  to  contract  all  we  can  grow  for 
20  years  at  $2.50  a  barrel.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  this  apple,  and  if  so.  why  have  you 
not  told  us  about  it,  that  we  might  have 
orchards  ready  to  bear  now?  They  only 
cost  $1  each,  or  six  for  $5,  and  to  get  them 
introduced  here  he  offered  to  sell  me  100  for 
$50.  Is  the  man  a  fraud,  or  has  he  been 
imposed  upon,  or  is  the  apple  all  that  he 
represents  it  to  be? 

Ans. — The  Missing  Link  apple  has 
been  before  the  public  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  T  have  seen  it  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  and 
on  other  occasions,  and  have  had  several 
chances  to  test  its  character.  I  have  also 
talked  with  the  introducer  of  the  variety, 
and  had  its  history  from  him  and  from 
others.  Without  going  into  details  on 
these  points,  which  are  conflicting,  I  would 
sav  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  valuable. 
It  does  keep  well,  but  that  is  the  best 
point  in  its  favor.  It  is  neither  attractive 
in  color,  large  nor  of  high  quality.  Some 

of  those  who  have  known  it  for  many 
years  in  Illinois  have  told  me  they  think 
ite  practically  worthless,  and  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  it  I  agree  with  them.  Any 
apple  that  is  so  tough,  dry  and  “woody” 
as  to  keep  for  two  years  is  not  much 
better  than  a  stone,  and  the  Missing 
Link  is  claimed  by  its  boomers  to  be  of 
that  character.  Let  it  alone  and  you 
will  not  miss  any  link  in  the  chain  of 
good  apples.  The  price  they  ask  for  the 
trees,  one  dollar  each,  is  extortionate.  The 
agent  in  North  Carolina  may  be  honest, 
but  misled  as  to  the  value  of  this  variety. 
He  ought  to  know  better  than  to  guar¬ 
antee  to  buy  the  fruit  at  $2.50  per  bar¬ 
rel  or  any  other  price.  H.  E.  van  deman. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


”  GOING  TO  BUILD?  ’ 

Then  let  our  Estimating  Department  send  you  our 
Free  Book  of  Plans  and  give  you  an  estimate 
from  which  you  can  compare  prices  with  others . 


UILDING 
is  a  seri¬ 
ous  propo- 

You  can  lost 
a  whole 
lot  of  money 
in  Building. 
Just  depends 
on  how  you  go  about  it — 

If  you  buy  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  the  local  lumber  yard 
maybe  you’ll  be  up  against  the 
local  Lumber  Trust.  In  most  towns 
there  is  one  and  you’ll  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  big  profits. 

And  if  you  buy  here  and  there 
you’re  very  apt  to  find  the  actual 
and  final  cost  of  your  building 
about  io  per  cent  more  than  you  first 
estimated — 

The  proper  way  for  you  to  get 
the  best  possible  millwork  in  your 
house  most  economically — 

Is  to  buy  from  a  reliable  firm  and 
know  beforehand  the  actual  quality 
— and  quantity  of  each  piece  of  mill- 
work  you  buy — and  the  exact  cost 
of  all  millwork  your  house  requires. 

There  are  a  few  such  firms — 
who  make  millwork  a  specialty. 

About  the  best  known  and 
most  reliable  is  ourselves  —  the 
Schaller-Hoerr  Co. 

We  have  been  making  millwork 
our  specialty  for  15  years — we  make 
the  best  and  highest  grade  mill- 
work  —  for  all  purposes,  in  the 
United  States. 


We  have  saved  a  good  many 
housebuilders  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

We  do  cut  the  prices  your  local 
lumber  yard  gives  you  in  half, 
right  in  your  town,  for  remember 
we  pay  the  freight. 

If  you’re  going  to  build,  write  for 
our  Book  of  Plans.  This  book  cost 
tis  several  thousands  of  dollars  to 
prepare — it  contains  29  different 
plans  designed  by  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  architects  of  Illinois — Yet  we 
will  send  it  to  you  free  of  charge— 

Get  Our  Free  Book 

Go  over  this  Boole 
very  carefully  .then 
tell  our  Estimat¬ 
ing  Department, 

(composed  of  prac¬ 
tical  building  ex¬ 
perts,)  the  Tiouse 
you  want  and  they 
will  estimate  ex¬ 
actly  the  cost  to 
you  of  all  the  mill- 
work  you  require 
and  tell  you  about 
our  special  free 
plan  proposition. 

You  should  write 
for  this  Book  of 
Plans  right  away; 
this  edition  is  limi¬ 
ted  and  may  soon 
be  exhausted— We 
can  insure  prompt  delivery  to  you  if 
you  write  now— remember  it  is  free ,  we 
send  it  upon  receipt  of  your  name  and 
address  and  4c  for  postage.  Address 
your  letter,  Estimating  Department, 
535  Pilsen  Station. 

SCIULLERHDERRCD 

—  CHICAGO  — 


This  is  our  Book  of 
Plans — we  send  it  fret. 


HUBBARD’S  ,„?rcaI?,n 
JKSttfe  FERTILIZER 

The  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark  uses  this  brand  exclusively  in 
seeding  his  famous  hay  fields  at  Higganum,  Conn. 


Pure  Ground  Bone  of  Our  Own  Manufacture 

Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  prices 

THEJ  ROGERS  «Ns  HUBBARD  GO. 

FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURERS 

Middletown  -  Conn. 


A  NEVER  FAILING  WATER  SUPPLY 

one  of  these  little  PUMPING  ENGINES  will  pump  more  water  in  an  hour 
than  a  windmill  will  all  day— costs  only  3c.  to  fill  your  tank.  These  pumps  last  a 
lifetime— nothing  to  get  out  of  order— a  boy  can  run  it.  We  will  ship  you  one 
of  these  slightly  used  pumps  for  $95— no  charge  for  boxing,  etc.  Also  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  second-hand  Gasoline  and  Steam  Engines  for  farm  work  at  half  price. 
Write  us  what  you  need— we  will  gladly  give  you  any  information  you  wish. 

R.  W.  HERFURTH  COMPANY,  39-41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


■Quick  Work  at  the  Silo 

No  delay— no  annoyance — a  saving  of  time  and  money,  if  you  have  our  outfit 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 
Papec  Pneumatic 
Cutter. 


THE 


THE 


The  cutter  of  best  modern  type;  elevates  Into  any  silo 
und  requires  the  least  power.  Abenaque  Engines  (suited 
ed  for  all  farm  work)  can  be  set  .nywh. re  In  any  poal- 
tlon,  and  run  without  foundation  or  bolting  down. 

Economical  in  fuel— entirely  dependable. 

We  make  farm  engines  from  2  to  25  H.  R. ;  special  sawing  outfits,  hay  presses,  etc. 
Get  prices  and  Catalogue!). 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  WESTMINSTER  STATION;  VERMONT, 


The  STODDARD  IDEAL 

1-5  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine. 

£}£}£} 


The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farm  work.  Fitted 
with  4  inch  or  6  inch  friction  clutch  pulley  for 
running  hand  separators.  Futher  information  and 
prices  given  by  request.  Agents  wanted. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  you  fHVESTIOATE 
“THE  J1A8TEU  WORKMAN,’* 

_  —  _  - - — - - - a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cy Under  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durabiUtv.  Costs 
Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  Sxnd  hob  Catalog  lb.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  “Chop-Suey”  Lily. — Tt  is  well  known 
that  the  Chinese  make  free  use  of  lily 
bulbe  as  a  vegetable,  cooking  them  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  They  are  seldom  of¬ 
fered  to  foreigners,  but  travelers  who 
have  tried  them  say  lily  bulbs  as  served 
resemble  onions  in  flavor,  but  are  in¬ 
ferior.  There  would  appear  little  neces¬ 
sity  for  their  use,  as  the  Chinese  culti¬ 
vate  an  excellent  little  onion  somewhat 
like  the  ciboule  or  Welsh  onion.  Allium 
fistulosum,  yet  lily  bulbs  are  so  well  re¬ 
garded  that  they  are  higher  in  price  in 
the  land  of  cheap  commodities  than  in 
Europe  or  America.  The  varieties  used 
are  commonly  ascribed  to  the  species 
Lilium  tigrinum,  the  familiar  Tiger  lily 
of  old  gardens — but  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
a  botanical  traveler  in  Western  China, 
reports  the  L.  Sutchuenense,  a  handsome 
species  quite  new  to  science,  is  also  eaten, 
both  wild  and  cultivated  bulbs  being  sold 
in  market.  Lily  bulbs,  as  an  article  of 
diet,  are  regularly  imported  in  quantity 
by  Orientals  in  this  country,  the  largest 
consignments  arriving  in  January,  and 
are  offered  in  Chinese  groceries  at  prices 
ranging  from  15  to  25  cents  the  pound; 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  lilies  are  not 
regarded  as  cheap  provender.  Two  years 
ago  the  writer  bought  a  large  bulb  from 
a  Pell  Street  importer.  It  was- a  “four¬ 
nosed”  affair,  that  is,  it  had  four  distinct 
eyes  or  growing  centers,  and  was  con¬ 
siderably  over  a  pound  in  weight.  The 
Chinese  salesman  insisted  that  it  was  “no 
good”  to  plant,  being  only  fit  for  the 
table,  and  offered  instead  giant  bulbs  of 
the  familiar  oriental  Narcissus  or  Joss 
flower,  so  freely  sold  everywhere  by  bulb 
dealers  as  the  Chinese  Sacred  lily,  for 
Winter  blooming  in  dishes  of  pebbles  and 
water.  The  true  lily  bulb,  however,  was 
planted,  as  soon  as  frost  was  out  of  the 
ground,  at  the  base  of  a  tall  locust  tree, 
bedding  it  in  sand  and  woods  earth,  and 
covering  it  eight  inches  deep  with  similar 
material.  In  due  time  four  thick  sprouts 
appeared  and  grew  vigorously,  three  bear¬ 
ing  two  enormous  flowers  each  in  July. 
The  blooms  approached  those  of  Lilium 
auratum  in  size,  being  seven  inches  long 
and  nearly  six  wide  at  the  mouth.  The 
color,  at  first  pale  yellow,  soon  changed 
to  cream  white  internally,  while  the  out¬ 
side  was  blotched  with  reddish  brown  or 
chocolate,  which  became  less  distinct  as 
the  flowers  matured.  They  were  delight¬ 
fully  fragrant,  and  lasted  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  rather  more  than  a  week.  This  sea¬ 
son  the  bulb  threw  up  five  shoots,  grow¬ 
ing  nearly  four  feet  high  and  bearing  in 
all  16  perfect  blooms.  The  plant  in 
bloom  is  fairly  well  shown  in  Fig.  314, 
page  634.  This  fine  specimen  appears  to 
be  the  form  of  Lilium  Browni  known 
both  as  L.  odor um  and  L-  Japonicum 
Colchesterense.  Many  other  bulbs  of 
similar  appearance  were  bought  last 
Winter  and  planted  but  all  that  bloomed 
turned  out  to  be  more  or  less  typical  L. 
Browni,  having  narrower  flowers,  white 
inside  and  reddish  purple  outside.  No 
Tiger  lily  bulbs  have  been  noticed  in  the 
markets,  and  it  would  appear  that  New 
York  Chinamen,  at  least,  prefer  Browni 
lilies  as  an  esculent  to  the  ordinary  kind. 

Seedling  Lilies. — Few  Old  World 
lilies  seed  well  in  this  country,  though,  as 
a  rule,  the  plants  are  more  easily  grown 
in  the  Eastern  States  than  native  species 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Siberian 
Coral  lily,  L.  tenuifolium,  L.  Henryi,  the 
new  yellow  species  from  Western  China, 
and  L.  Hansoni,  the  Golden  Turk’s-cap 
lily,  form  seeds  freely,  when  established, 
and  may  readily  be  propagated  in  this 
manner.  A  few  others  seed  sparingly 
when  their  requirements  are  fairly  well 
suited.  The  beautiful  Speciosum  lilies, 
probably  the  most  popular  of  all,  belong 
to  this  group.  A  clump  established  many 


years  ago  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  annu¬ 
ally  ripens  many  well-filled  capsules, 
whether  the  blooms  are  left  to  themselves 
or  carefully  emasculated,  covered,  and 
fertilized  with  pollen  of  other  species. 
The  final  result  is  the  same  when  seed¬ 
lings  are  grown  to  blooming  size — there 
is  no  perceptible  difference  between  the 
progeny  of  self  and  cross-pollinated  seeds 
— all  are  Speciosums,  varying  only  a  trifle 
in  the  tinting  of  the  blooms.  Neverthe¬ 
less  we  keep  on  year  after  year  apply¬ 
ing  pollen  of  other  species  in  the  hope 
that  a  desirable  hybrid  may  eventually 
result.  Seedling  Speciosums  are  beautiful 
and  vigorous  beyond  those  grown  from 
imported  bulbs,  and  are  so  easily  raised 
when  seeds  can  be  procured  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  worth  while  to  grow  them  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Fig.  315,  page  635,  represents  the 
convenient  method  we  have  adopted,  and 
which  may  be  readily  extended  by  the 
use  of  secure  cold  frames  for  Winter 
protection.  The  seeds  ripen  late — many 
green  capsules  are  caught  by  the  first 
hard  frosts — but  this  matters  little,  as  the 
stems  may  be  cut  and  the  seeds  slowly 
ripened  in  a  light  room.  When  the  pods 
or  capsules  dry  and  open  the  flat  seeds 
may  be  shaken  out  and  planted  in  pots  or 
boxes,  sowing  them  thickly — several  to 
each  square  inch  of  soil  surface.  We  use 
condensed  milk  boxes,  six  inches  deep 
and  approximately  12  by  20  inches  in  out¬ 
side  measurement.  1  hese  boxes  are 
usually  strong  enough  to  give  two  or 
more  years  of  service  when  thus  used. 
Drainage  is  effected  through  nine  or  more 
inch  holes  bored  in  bottom.  1  he  holes 
are  partially  covered  with  cinders  or 
broken  pots,  over  which  an  inch  or  two 
of  rotted  sods  are  placed.  Then  comes 
three  inches  of  good  rich  garden  soil  and 
woods  earth  coarsely  sifted  together.  1  he 
final  layer  is  wholly  of  sandy  swamp 
soil  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
over  Winter.  The  seeds  are  sown  as 
above  directed,  and  thinly  covered  with 
the  same  material.  The  boxes  are  well 
watered  and  kept  under  the  protection  of 
wire  netting  under  the  shade  of  trees 
until  hard  freezing,  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  to  an  unheated  greenhouse — any 
light  shed  might  answer  as  well — and 
stored  for  the  Winter,  watering  occasion¬ 
ally  when  the  frost  is  out  or  the  soil 
begins  to  dry.  They  must  be  placed 
next  Summer  in  some  secure  place  in 
nearly  full  sunlight,  and  thoroughly 
watered  every  day.  Many  seeds  should 
germinate  by  midsummer,  the  leaf 
growth  presenting  the  appearance  shown 
in  the  box  in  the  left  of  Fig.  315.  1  his 

appears  quite  sparse  and  feeble,  but  many 
germinating  lily  seeds  make  no  leaf 
growth  the  first  year.  They  merely  form 
an  underground  bulb  scale  or  two  and 
wait  another  season  before  sending  up 
foliage.  Beyond  careful  weeding  tbe  soil 
in  the  boxes  must  not  be  disturbed  for 
two  years,  but,  when  the  feeble  first  year  s 
leaf  growth  dies  down  in  Fall  the  boxes 
may  again  be  placed  under  shelter  and 
in  severe  climates  protected  'by  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  sand  or  sifted  ashes  that.  should 
be  kept  moist  by  occasional  watering.  As 
mice  will  occasionally  eat  stored  lily  bulbs 
it  is  well  to  tack  old  wire  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  over  the  boxes  before  storing.  Next 
year’s  treatment  is  similar  to  the  first,  but 
many  seedlings  will  probably  grow  stems 
a  foot  or  more  high,  and  much  foliage 
should  appear  where  the  surface  was  va¬ 
cant  the  preceding  season.  In  the  box 
shown  at  right  of  Fig.  315  there  are 
growing  116  strong  plants,  and  probably 
some  of  the  smaller  bulbs  have  not  yet 
formed  leaves.  Watering  should  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to  the  second  Summer,  as 
the  foliage  rapidly  exhausts  the  soil. 
When  the  leaves  yellow  in  October  tbe 
soil  should  be  carefully  turned  out  and 
the  bulbs,  some  of  which  may  be  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  planted  out  in  well-prepared 
beds',  placing  them  about  10  inches  apart, 
and  covering  at  least  six  inches  deep.  If 
seeds  are  sown  in  deep  roomy  pots  and 
the  plants  given  greenhouse  treatment 
blooms  may  often  be  had  the  second  sea¬ 
son,  but  by  the  crowded  box  method 
without  glass  protection  flowers,  should 
not  be  expected  until  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  It  is  little  use  to  plant  lily 
and  other  slow-gaited  seeds  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  difficulties  of  weeding  and 
culture  for  so  long  an  interval,  and  the 
danger  of  moles,  mice  and  other  vermin 
is  so  great  that  the  outcome  is  seldom 
worth  the  trouble.  w.  v.  F, 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any¬ 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 


soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  tit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  MIg. Co.,  Box  70  H  Quincy,  III 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  stool,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  KIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Keen  Your  Money" 

K  In  Your  Fist 

Don’t  give  us  acentuntil 
you  are  satisfied.  Bushel  crates 
handle  economically  your  crop  of 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  fruits, 
etc.  They’re  best  for  stor¬ 
age.  Tier  them  high  as  you 
please;  they  hold  a  bushel 
even  full.  More  time  for 
other  work,  Quicker  ser¬ 
vice,  more  profit  from  bet¬ 
ter  kept  fruit,  less  sorting 
when  you  use  Geneva 
Bushel  Crates.  Write 
for  information  how  we 
send  goods— no  cash  in 
advance.  Book  free. 
Geneva  Cooperage  | 

Co.,  Box  20, 

Geneva,  Ohio, 

Vv  * 


MACHINERY 


f.IDE 

KJB  Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  K.  Y. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  lluifgy  W  heels,  Steel  Tire,  on  -  if  I .  Tf> 
With  Rubber  Tires,  $14.20.  1  mfg.  wheels  H  to  4  iu. 
tread.  Top  Buggies.  $28.75;  Harness,  $4.90.  Write  for 
catlog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheels.  $5.00. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE  W.R.BOOB, Cincinnati, O. 


FERTILIZER  LIME  etc.,  address 

WALTON  QUARHIES,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


HURST  SPRAYER  ox  FREE  TRIAL 


FREE. 


No  money  in  advance— Pay  when  con¬ 
venient.  Sprays  Everything— Trees  ;Po- 
tatoes,  Truck,  etc.  4  rows  at  a  time— 20 
a  day.  Doubles  Your  Crop — extra 
one  acre  will  pay  for  it  first  seas- 
A  boy  can  operate.  GUARANTEED 
YEARS.  Wholesale  Price  (where  no 
Agts.  wanted.  After  trial, if  you 
when  -  you  can.  Special 
for  first  one  in  locality. 
Guide"and  full  information 
H.  h.  HURST  MEG.  CO..  50  North  St.  Canton,U. 


mtk.w  It  will  pay  you  to  spray  your 
■t  ni  l  JB  NT  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  for  protec- 
|/1# fl  I  tion  from  scale  and  all  insect 
■%  Iv  •  pests andfungusdiseases.FKICE 
|J1  Instruction  Book  sllOWS  the 

famous  Garfield,  Umpire  King,  Orchard 
Monarch  and  other  sprayers;  also  gives  a  lot 
of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
k practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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Home 

on  Furlough 

There  are  few  young  men 
who  could  accomplish  as  much  for 
themselves  at  home  as  they  can  in 
the  Navy.  The  young  man  who 
makes  his  first  visit  home  on  fur¬ 
lough  from  the  Navy  can  hardly 
realize  that  he  is  the  same  person 
who  joined  the  Navy  but  a  short 
time  before.  The  things  he  has 
seen  and  learned,  the  training  he 
has  received,  have  probably 
worked  a  wonderful  improvement 
in  his  ability,  appearance  and 
value  to  himself.  The 

United 

States 

Navy 


needs  a  large  number  of  bright  young  American  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  35  years.  The  increasing  number  of  vessels  in 
the  Navy  gives  splendid  opportunity  for  rapid  promotion  to 
those  who  prove  efficient. 

Pay,  $16.00  to  $70.00  per  month,  including  board,  medical  at¬ 
tendance,  and  clothing  allowance  at  first  enlistment.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  and  increased  pay  for  re-enlistments. 

Navy  Recruiting  Stations  are  located  in  various  cities  where 
candidates  may  apply  in  person.  If  not  convenient  to  Recruiting 
Stations,  full  information  of  how  and  where  to  join  the  Navy  can 
be  had  by  writing. 


Bureau  of  Navigation, 

Navy  Department,  Box  M,  Washington,  D.  C . 


1907. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — We  began  sowing  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  turnips  in  the  corn  Au¬ 
gust  10.  This  is  a  little  Jater  than  I 
would  like,  but  this  season  is  all  behind 
and  all  upset  anyway.  We  are  having  a 
hard  drought,  and  the  ground  is  so  dry 
that  unless  we  have  rain  soon  either  corn 
or  clover  will  suffer.  The  first  of  the 
Hint  corn  had  come  to  the  last  limit  of 
safe  cultivation,  and  so  1  began  on  the 
clover.  We  mixed  the  seed  by  pouring 
both  kinds  slowly  together  into  a  large 
dishpan,  while  a  boy  stirred  the  mixture. 
As  the  turnip  seeds  are  dark,  while  the 
clover  seed  is  a  bright  yellow,  one  can 
easily  see  when  they  are  properly  mixed. 

I  want  them  so  that  each  handful  will 
show  the  turnip  seed  all  through  it.  The 
corn  was  cultivated  with  a  deep-working 
cultivator  east  and  west  on  August  5. 
What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  scatter  the 
seed  evenly  all  over  the  ground  and  then 
cultivate  north  and  south,  smoothing 
down  the  former  cultivator  marks  and 
leaving  the  soil  level.  We  took  the  light 
diamond-tooth  cultivator  (which  is  really 
a  one-horse  harrow)  and  wired  a  heavy 
piece  of  joist  so  that  it  dragged  behind. 
Then  the  harrow  scratched  up  the  soil 
and  covered  the  seed,  while  the  joist 
dragging  behind  smoothed  down  and  lev¬ 
eled  the  soil.  I  sowed  the  seed  myself, 
for  if  there  is  any  job  at  farming  that 
appeals  to  me  it  is  sowing  seed  like  clover, 
which  is  not  only  to  give  us  a  crop,  but 
which  is  to  make  the  soil  better.  It  seems 
as  if  there  is  an  entire  sermon  in  every 
handful  of  clover  seed  you  throw  out. 
You  have  worked  through  the  season  and 
conquered  a  tough  old  piece  of  weedy 
sod.  Your  corn  has  shouldered  far  up 
above  you  and  now  says :  ‘‘Good  day,  old 
man,  I  don’t  need  you  any  more.”  But 
you  have  an  eye  on  other  years,  other 
crops  and  a  better  soil.  The  seed  may 
not  sprout,  Winter  and  Spring  may  kill 
your  clover,  but  faith  and  hope  go  with 
every  kernel  of  seed!  But  if  a  man  is  to 
moralize  in  this  way  he  would  better  do 
it  on  the  walk,  for  there  are  some  miles 
of  corn  rows  to  be  covered.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  put  a  boy  on  a  horse  and  have 
him  travel  tip  and  down  the  corn  work¬ 
ing  a  broadcast  seeder,  but  I  prefer  to 
sow  by  hand.  I  took  two  rows  at  a  time, 
scattering  the  seed  as  evenly  as  possible, 
throwing  out  close  to  the  ground,  so  as 
not  to  lose  seed  on  the  stalks  and  joints 
of  the  corn.  Merrill  followed  with  Jerry 
and  the  cultivator,  going  twice  in  a  row. 
That  piece  of  joist  dangling  behind 
scraped  and  smoothed  the  soil  nicely. 
On  the'  whole  it  was  as  good  a  seeding  of 
Crimson  as  we  ever  did,  and  if  we  can 
only  have  a  soaking  rain  we  shall  have 
a  good  crop.  .  .  .  The  corn  has  come 

on  well.  As  I  have  stated,  we  are  grow¬ 
ing  flint  corn  entirely  this  year.  We  were 
late  in  planting,  and  most  of  the  corn  is 
grown  among  young  trees.  The  flint 
makes  a  shorter  stalk,  and  thus  gives  the 
trees  a  better  show.  I  got  some  of  my 
seed  direct  from  a  farmer  in  Connecticut 
— the  rest  I  bought  at  a  seed  store.  A 
blind  man  could  tell  the  difference — in  the 
crop — and  it’s  all  in  favor  of  the  farm- 
grown  seed  which,  I  understand,  has  been 
selected  for  some  years  for  a  certain 
type.  I  think  more  and  more  of  those 
flints  for  our  kind  of  culture.  After 

strawberries,  peas  and  similar  truck  are 
harvested  we  plow  and  sow  some  crop 
for  fodder  or  mulching.  The  cow  pea  is 
supposed  to  be  a  hot  weather  crop,  but  it 
lay  in  the  soil  as  dry  as  a  bone,  while 
this  flint  corn  sprouted  and  grew  nearly 
a  foot  before  a  little  shower  waked  up 
the  cow  peas.  I  wanted  to  sow  Japanese 
millet  through  August,  but  this  drought 
shuts  just  about  everything  but  flint 
corn  fodder  off  the  list.  ...  As  I 
write  we  are  all  ready  to  sow  the  Alfalfa 
except  for  the  drought.  The  old  field  is 
now  baked  as  hard  as  a  brick.  The  third 
cutting  is  over  six  inches  high,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  get  up  the  inoculating  soil 
properly.  These  hot  scorching  days  are, 
as  I  understand  it,  just  the  wrong  time 
for  digging  and  sowing  that  soil.  How¬ 
ever,  a  few  more  harrowings  will  do  no 
harm.  .  .  .  Our  cabbage  crop  looks 
well  in  spite  of  the  drv  weather.  It  has 
already  been  cultivated  five  times  and 
hoed  once,  and  will  probably  be  worked 
five  times  more.  We  used  the  Summer’s 
accumulation  of  chicken  manure  on  the 
cabbage,  and  try  with  our  tools  to  imitate 
the  scratching  of  a  hen  around  the  plants. 
Another  crop  that  promises  well  is  the 
squash  and  melon  outfit  planted  along 
the  rows  of  young  trees.  We  could  not 
provide  mulch  enough  for  these  trees,  and 
so  we  plowed  five  or  six  furrows  on  each 
side  of  the  row  and  planted  vine  seeds 
in  line  with  the  trees.  A  good  forkful  of 
manure  was  put  in  each  hill.  They  have 
made  a  good  growth  and  promise  a  large 
crop  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather.  But 
how  the  weeds  do  grow  through  this 
scorcher !  When  will  our  scientific  men 


discover  the  germ  of  energy  in  a  weed 
and  let  us  use  it  to  inoculate  corn  or 
potatoes? 

Vine  Frienus. — A  picture  of  the  end  of 
our  old  stone  house  is  shown  at  Fig.  316, 
page  635.  We  do  not  live  in  this  old 
house  now,  though  some  of  the  boys  sleep 
in  it.  Like  most  of  the  old  Jersey 
houses  of  Revolutionary  times,  this  house 
is  jammed  up  close  to  the  road;  in  fact, 
when  our  new  road  went  through  the  end 
of  this  house  was  cut  off.  Six  years  ago 
I  planted  Boston  ivy  at  the  left  hand  cor¬ 
ner,  and  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  oiit  the 
climbing  rose  bushes  they  were  planted 
at  either  end.  They  have  all  made  a  good 
growth  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  old  house.  Needless  to  say,  that  no 
ordinary  sum  of  money  would  induce  us 
to  let  anyone  come  and  cut  these  vines 
down.  We  try  to  add  a  few  vines  and 
flowers  about  the  house  every  year,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  much  such  things 
add  to  family  life.  Why,  this  ivy,  the 
rose  and  our  big  grapevine  are  just  like 
members  of  the  family.  I  wish  farmers 
would  realize  what  it  means  to  have  these 
permanent  vine  friends  growing  about 
them.  They  are  the  sort  of  friends  that 
stay  by  you  with  beauty  and  cheerfulness 
that  never  fade. 

Green  Apple  Cider. — Here  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  Illinois : 

Will  the  Hope  Farm  man  please  tell  liow 
to  make  vinegar  and  cider  out  of  windfall 
apples  Snow  and  Russets?  I  have  tried  it 
for  four  years,  and  the  vinegar  smells  all 
right  but  has  a  flat  taste.  The  cider  will  not 
keep  without  getting  too  hard  to  drink.  I 
have  tried  all  kinds  of  ways,  but  have  no 
success.  w.  E.  N. 

I  am  no  authority  on  cider — we  never 
made  a  quart  of  it  at  Hope  Farm.  I 
have  consulted  one  of  the  best  experts  in 
the  country,  and  he  says  the  trouble  is 
that  the  green  apples  lack  sugar.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  the  sugar  in 
apples  produces  true  vinegar.  Some  of 
the  sourest  apples  when  ripe  contain  more 
sugar  than  so-called  “sweet”  ones.  The 
sour  varieties  also  contain  a  strong  acid 
which  gives  the  sour  taste.  Very  likely 
the  green  apples  do  not  contain  enough 
sugar.-  Most  likely  the  cider  gets  too 
hard  because  you  do  not  stop  the  fer¬ 
mentation  soon  enough.  Stop  up  the  bar¬ 
rel  before  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is 
completed  and  you  can  probably  stop  the 
formation  of  too  much  alcohol.  The 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
New  York,  issues  an  excellent  bulletin  on 
cider  making. 

Hard  Ci.ay  Soil. — The  following  ques¬ 
tion  from  Pennsylvania  interests  me: 

I  have  about  three  acres  of  clover  sod 
which  I  intend  to  plant  to  corn  next  year, 
and  about  one-half  of  it  is  flat,  a  hard  clay 
soil  ;  cannot  be  put  in  nice  condition  for 
seed  bed,  as  in  the  Spring  it  stays  wet  very 
long,  and  as  soon  as  a  dry  spell  comes  it 
bakes.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  plow  it  this  Fall?  If  so,  when  should 
it  be  plowed,  and  would  you  put  manure  on 
before  plowing  or  wait  until  ground  is  frozen? 

All  I  can  do  is  to  give  my  own  opinion 
and  experience.  I  have  found  three 
things  that  help  fit  hard  clays,  manuring 
with  coarse  manure,  rough  Fall  plowing 
and  lime.  The  manure  helps  by  loosen¬ 
ing  up  the  soil  and  decaying  in  it.  The 
Fall  plowing  gives  the  frost  a  chance  to 
work  the  soil  over,  and  lime  breaks  up 
clay  by  drawing  the  little  soil  particles 
together  and  thus  making  coarser  grains, 
so  that  air  and  water  work  through  more 
easily.  I  would,  therefore,  give  that  sod 
a  coat  of  manure  in  late  Fall,  and  just 
before  freezing  weather  plow  it  roughly, 
leaving  the  furrows  standing  up  well.  Do 
not  harrow,  but  leave  it  so  that  there 
will  be  as  much  freeze  and  thaw  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  action  of  the  frost  will  help 
the  soil.  In  the  Spring  put  1,000  pounds 
of  lime  per  acre  on  those  rough  furrows 
and  then  harrow  smooth.  This  is  not 
enough  lime  to  “sweeten”  the  soil,  and 
for  some  other  crops  T  would  use  more. 
My  experience  is,  however,  that  corn  does 
not  respond  to  lime;  in  fact,  a  heavy 
dressing  of  lime  will  give  you  less  corn. 
If  you  are  to  seed  down  after  corn  I 
would  not  use  lime  at  all  in  the  Spring, 
but  wait  until  the  seeding  crop. 

Timothy  for  Mulching. — A  New 
York  man  comes  up  with  this  question: 

T  wish  to  know  what  age  or  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity  Timothy  grass  should  be  to  mulch 
young  fruit  trees?  f.  d. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  cast-iron  rule. 
I  go  by  the  season,  the  field  and  the 
trees.  In  a  wet  season  and  on  low  ground 
T  let  the  grass  stand  until  it  is  fully  in 
seed.  There  is  too  much  water  for  the 
trees  alone,  and  the  growing  grass  relieves 
them  by  using  a  good  share  of  the  water. 
The  mulch  in  such  a  season  is  not  so 
necessary.  By  letting  the  grass  stand  we 
help  reseed  the  land.  In  a  dry  season  or 
on  dry  soil,  where  the  trees  evidently 
suffer  from  drought,  T  would  cut  even 
before  the  grass  is  in  head,  and  keep 
clipping  at  least  three  times.  This  not 
only  makes  a  mulch  to  hold  moisture  but 
prevents  the  grass  from  taking  it  out  of 
the  ground.  h.  w.  c. 


the  Greatest  of  all  Musical  Inventions— The  TWO  HORN 


DUPLEX 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


PHONOGRAPH 

FREE 
TRIAL 

IT  is  the  one  phonograph  that 
gives  you  all  the  sound  vi¬ 
brations.  It  has  not  only 
two  horns, but  two  vibrating 
diaphragms  in  its  sound  box. 

Other  phonographs  have  one 
diaphragm  and  one  horn.  The 
Duplex  gets  all  the  volume  of 
music;  other  phonographs  get 
the  half.  Not  only  do  you  get 
more  volume,  but  you  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  tone — clearer,  sweeter,  more 
like  the  original.  Our 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

will  oxplain  fully  the  superiority  of  The  Duplex.  Don’t 
allow  any  one  to  persuade  you  to  buy  any  other  make 
without  first  sonding  for  our  catalogue. 

Save  all  the  Dealers’  70%  Profits 

The  Duplex  is  not  sold  by  dealers  or  in  stores.  Wo  are 
Actual  MunufftcturerH,  not  jobbers,  and  sell  only  direct 
from  our  factory  to  the  user,  eliminating  all  middlemen's 
profits.  That  is  why  we  are  able  to  manufacture  and  deliver 
the  best  phonograph  made  for  less  than  one-third  what 
dealers  ask  for  other  makes  not  so  good. 


Each  horn  is  30  in.  long  with 
1 7  in.  bell.  Cabinet  18  in.  x 
14  in.  x  to  in. 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 
Seven  Days’  Free  Trial 

We  will  allow  seven  days'  free  trial 
in  your  own  home  in  which  to  decide 
whether  you  wish  to  keep  it.  If  the 
machine  does  not  make  good  our 
every  claim— volume, quality,  saving, 
satisfaction— just  send  it  back.  W e'll 
pay  all  freight  charges  both  ways. 

All  the  Latest  Improvements 

The  Duplex  is  equipped  with  a  mechanical  feed  that  re¬ 
lieves  the  record  of  all  the  destructive  work  of  propelling 
the  reproducer  across  its  surface.  The  needle  point  is  held 
in  continuous  contact  with  the  inner  (which  is  the  more 
accurate)  wall  of  tire  sound  wave  groove,  thus  reproducing 
more  perfectly  whatever  music  was  put  into  the  record 
when  it  was  made. 

The  Duplex  has  a  device  by  which  the  weight  of  the  re¬ 
producer  upon  tile  record  may  be  regulated  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  occasion,  thus  greatly  preserving  the  life  and 
durability  of  the  records.  These  are  exclusive  features  of 
the  Duplex  and  can  not  be  had  upon  any  other  make  of 
phonograph.  Plays  all  sizes  and  makes  of  disc  records, 
Our  Free  Catalogue  explains  everything. 


DUPLEX  PHONOGRAPH  Co.,  370  Patterson  St„  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


IT  MAKES  A  , 
“It  BALE  THAT 

ft,  every  HAY 
>ii giMft  buyer 

r#  WANTS 


THE  “NEW  WAY”  PRESS 

I  Is  a  horizontal  press.  1 1  bales  1  %  to  2 %  tons  per  hour. 
Peed  hole  40x50  inches— easy  to  feed;  no  tramping, 
fork  only  used.  Revolutionizes  the  loose  baling-  system. 
Makes  the  very  desirable  eastern  market  bale.  Beats  ] 
ail  Box  and  Upright  Presses  by  doing  100  per  cent 
more  work.  Stands  at  work  j  ust  as  you  see  it  in  the  cut. 
Very  portable.  Adapted  to  bank  barn  work.  We  also 
make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses.  Write  for  catalog. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO..  157  MAIN  ST.,  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


The  life  of 
Dederick’s 
'  Baling  Presses 
r  gives  them  many 
times  the  value  of 
the  ordinary  press. 
Furthermore,  their 
freedom  from  break¬ 
age  delays  and  repair 
bills  is  in  itself  an  impor- 
'  tant  source  of  profit. 

Do  not  buy  a  haling  press 
without  knowing  how  haling 
presses  differ  and  why 
Dederick’s  Presses  will  save  you 
work  and  profit. 

For  every  baling  purpose, 
there’s  a  Dederiek  Press.  Valu¬ 
able  catalogue  sent  FREE. 

P.  K.  DE1)EKICK’9  SONS, 

69  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  haves  labor,  annoy 
auce  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  wagonLs! 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Hay  Press 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 


3S  styles  and  sizes  ol 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  In  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating.i 
Don’t  buy  until  you 
see  the  Eli  catalogue. 
Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today. 


COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  tils. 


Mid-Season 
Sheet  ol 


WIBIIS 


BIGGIES 

TAer 


Buggy  Bargains  Ready 

Columbus  Buggies — the  trade-mark  brand — famous  the 
world  over  for  quality  and  appearance— row  Sold  Straight 
From  Factory  To  You  At  Manufacturers’  Prices. 

ONE  MONTH  TRIAL 


on  every  Columbus  Vehicje — 
your  assurance  of  satisfaction. 
Vehicle  may  be  returned  after 
the  test  if  not  satisfactory,  at  no 
expense  to  the  buyer,  as  we  bear  all  the  freight. 
Send  for  Mid-Season  Sheet  of  Buggy 
Bargains.  These  are  real  values  in 
'Jf  f  high-grade  vehicles — sold  while 

last  at  extremely  low  prices. 

jr  The  Columbus 

.  /  M Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 
k  ,  _  2026  South  High  St. 

|  yyy/7/y  Columbus. 
r/  Ohio  - 


With  the 
sheet  we’ll 
send  regular 
catalogFree- 
Write  for  it 
today. 
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MOM  m 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  get  all  your  potatoes. 

Do  you  know  how  to  get  all  your  potatoes! — Every  last  one  from  the  big  pink  two  pounder,  to  the  small 
and  few  lu  a  hill!  Do  you  know  how  many  dollars  difference  It  makes  whether  you  get  all  or  leave  a 
lot  In  the  ground!  Send  for  the  Dowden  Book.  It-’sFree— It  will  tell  you  how  to  gather  In  every  potato 
your  field  has  produced.  If  you  are  a  potato  grower  you  want  to  know  about  the 

Dowden  Potato  Digger 

The  Digger  that  works  where  other  diggers  fall— the  digger  that  takes  every  potato  out  of  stiff  lands, 
clay,  grass,  mud,  weeds  and  stones,  as  well  as  clean  lands.  One  enthuslaBtlo  owner  of  a  Dowden  writes 
us  about  Its  perfect  work  In  grass  and  weeds  four  to  six  feet  tall.  Wohavehundredsofsuch  reports  on 
file.  Let  us  show  them  to  you.  In  some  crops  the  Dowden  digger  actually  pays  for  Itself  In  the  potatoes 
It  saves.  W rite  for  the  Dowden  Book.  It  will  tell  you  how  tnis  machine  is  made  so  strong  that  a  break 
need  never  be  feared,  and  eo  simple  that  a  boy  can  run  it. 

Drop  us  a  postal  to-day.  The 
book  will  come  right  back. 

k  Dowden  Manufacturing  Co. 

222  Clm  st.  Prairie  City.  lab 


Tout  Digger  has 
given  very  good 
satisfaction.  Our 
I  loll  U  a  deep  rieh  \ 

|  black  loam  with  a  I 
deep  ©lay  •ubuoll.l 
I  Many  Diggers  w«^ 
havo  tried  fuiled.  So 
wo  stick  to  yours. 

Hoyt  Plant  and 
good  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 1 


Isold  six  I 
Dow  deni 
Diggers  Ml 
a  result  of  I 
'  a  contest  of  I 
the  Dowdeol 
With  two  I 
Others  hero. 

C.  A.  Newberry, 
Allis noe.  Neb- 1 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  u's  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  24,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
if)  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

♦ 

Tt  would  be  a  great  thing  for  you  and  the  boys  to 
make  a  collection  of  all  the  weeds  that  grow  on  your 
farm,  and  be  able  to  identify  them  and  tell  how  they 
grow  and  how  they  may  best  be  killed.  With  this 
could  be  written  the  analysis  of  such  weeds,  and  any 
possible  use  for  them.  That  would  make  one  of  the 
most  useful  studies  in  botany  that  anyone  could  take  up. 

* 

It  is  doubtful  if  haying,  take  the  country  through, 
was  ever  later  than  this  year.  Farmers  who  usually 
pride  themselves  on  having  all  their  hay  in  the  batn 
by  the  Fourth  of  July  were  this  year  still  haying  in 
August.  The  crop  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  an  average 
one.  The  old  hay  was  so  nearly  closed  out  that  there 
ought  to  be  high  prices;  at  least  until  the  bulk  of  this 
year’s  crop  is  sent  to  market.  We  would  not  hurry  to 
sell. 

* 

Here  is  Mr.  Hart  Wallace — a  Jersey  breeder — on 

page  647,  with  a  radical  suggestion : 

I  think  that  the  fee  for  registering  animals  over  one 
year  old  should  he  very  heavy,  say  $50  or  $100,  so  the  stock 
would  he  registered  young  when  It  can  be  pretty  well  proven 
that  it  is  what  it  is  represented  to  he.  Then,  too,  the  heavy 
charge  after  one  year  would  cut  out  a  great  many  cheap 
cattle  and  lessen  the  production  and  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
prove  its  class,  as  an  animal  would  have  to  he  first  class  in 
order  for  its  owner  to  pay  $50  to  register  it. 

Mr.  Wallace  says  he  is  a  crank  about  such  rules.  Wie 
can  only  remark  that  the  world  is  moved  by  cranks. 

* 

On  August  29  of  this  year  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  will  celebrate  its  silver  wedding.  The 
station  will  be  25  years  old,  and  the  event  will  be 
properly  celebrated  by  a  field  day.  It  is  expected  that 
Gov.  Hughes  will  be  present,  and  the  Legislature,  the 
Grange,  National  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University  and  other  institutions  will  be  repre¬ 
sented.  On  August  28,  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers  and  the  Ontario  County  Fruit  .Growers  will 
meet.  There  will  be  room  and  a  welcome  for  all.  You 
ought  to  be  there. 

* 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  your  consideration : 

Suppose  that  10,000  R.  N.-Y.  readers  each  sent  a  postal 
to  each  one  of  those  Senators>  and  induced  10  others  to  do 
likewise,  writing  on  the  card  “Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Upliarsin,” 
and  their  name  and  address.  What?1  j.  D. 

That  would  help  change  history  at  a  cost  of  11  cents 
for  each  one  of  this  10,000 !  Who  can  ever  expect  to 
make  a  dent  upon  history  with  a  dime  and  a  penny  in 
any  other  way?  We  suggest  that  the  following  be  put 
on  these  cards — “ Daniel  5 :  25-28” — for  therein  they  will 
find  these  words  translated.  “God  hath  numbered  thy 
kingdom  and  finished  it!  Thou  art  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  art  found  wanting!’'  The  moral  effect  of 
such  a  shower  of  postal  cards  would  be  beyond  belief. 
No  man  in  public  life  could  stand  up  against  it. 
Whether  elected  or  defeated  his  life  never  could  be  the 
same  again.  There  would  be  no  “politics”  in  it,  and 
no  man  could  say  that  a  farmer  got  out  of  his  “legi¬ 
timate  field”  in  sending  one  of  those  cards.  Tt  is  this 
simple  plan  of  standing  up  to  be  counted  that  will  give 


the  farmer  the  power  he  ought  to  have  in  public 
affairs.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  do  little  for  men  who  will 
not  do  things  for  themselves.  We  do  not  try  to  pull 
wires  or  court  the  favor  of  politicians.  We  try  to  get 
on  the  right  side  of  a  public  question,  and  then  we  urge 
men  to  put  themselves  openly  where  their  influence  will 
count  for  it.  That’s  our  idea  of  “farm  politics.” 

* 

Before  August  10  we  began  to  have  questions  about 
late  fertilizing  of  corn.  In  some  fields  the  corn  was 
very  backward — short  and  light-colored.  Would  it  pay 
at  that  late  date  to  use  300  pounds  or  more  of  fertilizer 
to  the  acre  to  bring  up  the  corn?  It  will  depend  upon 
the  fertilizer  and  the  season.  Nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate  and  potash,  all  being  soluble,  would  become 
available  at  once  if  the  soil  were  reasonably  moist,  and 
they  would,  without  doubt,  help  the  corn.  Whether  any 
fertilizer  could  force  the  corn  to  make  a  good  crop  of 
ears  would  depend  upon  the  season.  With  a  warm 
September  it  might  be  done — otherwise  not.  The  time 
to  put  fertilizer  on  corn  is  before  July  4.  Any  fertiliz¬ 
ing  in  August  will  be  of  doubtful  value. 

* 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  loss  of  real  estate 
values  and  population  in  rural  counties  of  New  York. 
A  convention  will  be  held  at  Syracuse  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  various  agricultural  experts  are  to  make 
studies  of  the  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  New 
York  does  not  need  these  studies  half  as  much  as  it 
needs  good  advertising.  With  its  miles  of  railroads, 
its  wonderful  markets,  its  varied  and  productive  soil 
and  great  bargains  in  unoccupied  farms,  New  York 
to-day  offers  better  chances  to  a  farmer  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  A  man  to  do  what  Secretary  F. 
D.  Coburn  has  done  for  Kansas  is  the  present  need  for 
New  York  agriculture.  We  need  a  man  to  blow  the 
horn  and  tell  what  we  have  to  offer,  rather  than  people 
to  rub  their  heads  bald  “studying”  the  situation. 

* 

A  farmer  from  Iowa  recently  took  a  vacation,  and 
spent  some  time  visiting  on  farms  in  New  York  and 
New  England.  Like  many  western  men,  he  thought 
that  about  all  there  is  worth  while  in  farming  is  located 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Yet  he  found  men  in  the  East 
farming  on  land  that  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
more  than  a  century,  growing  as  much  shelled  corn 
to  the  acre  as  he  could,  and  getting  twice  as  much  for 
it.  Some  of  them  were  selling  the  stalks  in  addition 
for  nearly  as  much  as  western  farmers  get  for  the 
grain.  Near  Syracuse  he  saw  Alfalfa  growing  on  hard 
old  hills  that  looked  scarcely  capable  of  producing 
weeds.  Alfalfa  was  making  these  hills  produce  the 
equivalent  of  three  tons  of  wheat  bran  per  acre,  and 
bringing  farm  values  from  $40  to  $100  per  acre.  Such 
things  show  a  western  man  that  there  are  others ! 

♦ 

The  R.  N.-Y.  gets  all  kinds  of  questions,  and  rarely 
fails  to  find  a  solution  for  hard  problems.  The  paper  is 
read  each  week  by  at  least  350,000  people,  who  are  all 
willing  to  help.  A  proposition  must  needs  be  too  fine 
to  be  useful  in  order  to  get  past  all  of  these  friends. 
Not  long  ago  a  Virginian  asked  how  to  kill  coons.  At 
once  various  people  came  forward  with  advice — we  find 
some  of  this  on  page  637.  That  is  all  well  in  theory,  but 
here  we  have  a  businesslike  proposition : 

In  answer  .to  your  coon  question  you  tell  the  inquirer  that 
if  he  will  pay  my  way  from  Marlon,  Va.,  down  there,  I 
will  catch  all  the  coons  in  that  section  of  the  country.  I 
have  a  dog  that  will  get  them  all.  J.  J.  B. 

That’s  what  we  call  right  to  the  point.  The  man  and 
his  coon  dog  right  on  the  spot  would  soon  fix  the  coons. 
Every  time  we  talk  about  giving  a  politician  what  is 
due  him,  or  reforming  some  public  abuse  we  get  a  lot 
of  general  advice.  At  last  comes  the  man  with  the 
postage  stamp,  or  the  man  with  the  votes,  who  like  this 
man  with  his  coon  dog,  “will  get  them.” 

* 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  stories  of  trouble  be¬ 
tween  union  and  non-union  workmen,  but  it  is  new  to 
hear  of  bloodshed  and  violence  between  members  and 
non-members  of  a  farm  organization.  In  the  tobacco 
growing  districts  in  Kentucky  such  trouble  undoubtedly 
exists.  Buildings  are  set  on  fire,  machinery  destroyed 
and  men  are  whipped  or  shot.  The  tobacco  trust  had 
so  depressed  prices  that  growers  became  desperate  men, 
with  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face.  They  were  able 
to  form  an  association  and  by  thus  combining  to  hold 
their  crop,  they  have  saved  themselves  from  ruin. 
Naturally  there  would  be  feeling  between  the  members 
of  such  an  association  and  those  who  refused  to  join. 
The  outrages  which  have  occurred  in  Kentucky  have 
been  charged  against  members  of  the  association,  but 
from  all  we  can  learn  they  are  the  work  of  a  few  irre¬ 
sponsible  men  who  would  like  to  discredit  the  associa¬ 
tion  if  they  can.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  tobacco 
trust  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  they  know  that  the 
association  is  doomed  to  failure  if  it  encourages  lawless¬ 
ness.  The  association  should  repudiate  such  outrages  in 
the  most  forcible  and  public  way. 


It  is  evident  that  many  people  are  writing  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  about  the  famous  Jersey  cattle  case.  We  were 
told  some  weeks  ago  that  it  was  “a  dead  issue” — that  no 
one  cared  about  it  any  longer.  It  is  pretty  lively  for  a 
dead  one,  for  drops  of  ink  and  postage  stamps  have 
galvanized  it  into  life.  The  most  important  ex¬ 
cuse  is  that  Rogers  refused  to  give  his  testi¬ 
mony  because  he  could  not  have  a  stenographer 
of  his  own  present.  We  deny  that  statement,  as  we 
have  before.  Mr.  Rogers  asked  the  committee  to  assure 
him  that  he  would  receive  a  certified  copy  of  the  testi¬ 
mony.  He  was  willing  to  proceed  if  this  was  assured 
him,  but  the  committee  refused  to  give  it,  and  Rogers  did 
what  99  men  out  of  100  have  done  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  When  the  report  was  finally  made  the 
committee  blamed  Rogers,  evidently  on  the  testimony 
of  Dawley  and  Van  Dreser.  Rogers  demanded  a  copy 
rf  their  testimony,  and  it  was  promised  him.  Later  it 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  a  protest  had  been  made 
against  giving  out  any  of  the  testimony!  This  shows 
that  the  lawyer  who  handled  Rogers’s  case  knew  what 
he  was  about  when  he  refused  to  submit  his  case  without 
an  assurance  that  he  would  have  a  copy  of  the  testi¬ 
mony.  We  nail  this  point  down  right  here.  Dawley 
and  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  say  that  at  least  one  cow  is  bogus. 
All  admit  that  only  one  side  of  the  case  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  A.  J.  C.  C.  wants  to  let  this  one-sided 
settlement  stand.  We  don’t  intend  that  it  shall  stand. 
The  question  to  ask  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  is — Why  do  you  fear 
an  open  and  free  investigation  when  you  admit  that  the 
case  has  not  been  settled ? 

* 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  wickedness  and  fraud  in 
this  world.  If  a  man  start  out  to  fight  even  a  small 
part  of  it  he  will  need  some  strong  antidote  if  he  would 
hold  his  faith  in  humanity.  We  find  it  in  the  evidences 
of  old-time  Sterling  honesty  which  are  all  about  us.  Our 
old  friend  D.  C.  Lewis,  of  New  Jersey,  has  a  very 
successful  field  of  Alfalfa.  A  few  friends  wanted  small 
quantities  of  soil  from  this  field  for  inoculating  new 
seedlings,  and  from  this  quite  a  little  trade  has  been 
devejoped.  We  have  just  received  the  following  note 
from  Mr.  Lewis : 

In  this  week’s  R.  N.-Y.  you  say,  in  your  article  on  Alfal¬ 
fa  :  “The  soil  from  the  old  field  will  he  taken  where  we 
find  the  nodules  on  the  roots.”  Is  it  probable  where  Al¬ 
falfa  has  been  grown,  and  it  is  now  growing  successfully  for 
three  years,  to  go  amiss  for  soil  for  inoculation  purposes? 
When  one  of  the  officials  of  our  experiment  station  visited 
my  Alfalfa  plot  this  Summer,  I  asked  him  if  it  was  possible 
to  secure  so  vigorous  a  growth  if  the  nodules  were  deficient, 
lie  replied  no.  Give  your  opinion  on  this  particular,  for 
I  am  putting  out  soil :  it  would  be  a  great  source  of  sorrow 
to  me  to  disappoint  others. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  soil  anywhere  in  that  field 
would  be  suitable,  for  the  growth  is  uniformly  strong 
all  over.  Parts  of  our  own  field  are  thin.  We  go  to 
the  places  where  the  plants  are  thick,  for  there  most 
nodules  are  found.  We  do  not  believe  the  Alfalfa  could 
grow  as  it  does  on  Mr.  Lewis’s  field  unless  the  bacteria' 
were  there.  But  the  point  that  we  want  to  emphasize- 
lies  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  note.  Many  men  would1 
care  little  provided  they  got  orders  for  the  soil.  This, 
feeling  of  sorrow  at  any  disappointment  of  customers: 
is  a  part  of  what  we  call  old-fashioned  honesty,  and  it 
is  refreshing  to  find  it  in  these  days  of  graft  and  trick¬ 
ery.  And  yet  that  is  the  way  men  ought  to  do  business,,, 
and  we  are  thankful  that  thousands  of  them  still  put 
honor  and  character  into  the  packages  they  send  out.. 


BREVITIES. 

Always  read  “the  next  page.” 

Keep  soil  stirred  up  in  dry  weather. 

A  “soft  snap  !”  Nothing  soft  ever  had  any  snap  to  ft ! 

A  very  sensible  article  on  live  stock  in  New  Y’ork,  page 
046. 

Why  not  try  a  little  Winter  vetch  this  Pall  for  fodder  or 
soiling? 

What  would  you  think  of  a  prophet  who  was  really  hon¬ 
ored  at  home? 

With  us  the  drought  has  dried  up  the  second  hay  crop, 
but  tlie  Alfalfa  laughs  at  it. 

What  sort  of  a  patriot  do  you  call  yourself  when  you 
encourage  lawlessness  in  your  boy? 

We  never  bad  so  much  discussion  of  green  manuring  crops, 
or  the  benefit  of  humus  in  the  soil. 

“Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.”  Some  men  seem 
to  think  they  will  make  sure  of  Mammon  anyway. 

The  earth  floor  of  the  chicken  pens  is  almost  as  rich 
as  some  brands  of  fertilizer.  Get  it  out  on  the  land  and 
put  fresh  dirt  back. 

The  Ben  Davis  apple  takes  Its  place  now  by  the  side  of 
this  year’s  early  fruit,  and  the  old  fellow  doesn’t  seem  at  all 
ashamed  to  hold  his  head  up  beside  the  best. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  humble  workman  in  the  city 
walks  out  and  looks  at  the  great  building  he  is  helping  to 
raise.  The  architect  and  financier  get  most  of  the  credit, 
but  it  is  a  monument  to  the  humble  man  as  well. 

That’s  a  good  suggestion  on  the  next  page  of  having  a 
few  mulched  fruit  trees,  so  as  to  make  a  farmer  look  around 
for  mulching  material.  Where  young  orchards  are  grown  in 
'corn  or  potatoes,  put  the  boys  in  to  pull  the  big  weeds  and 
throw  them  around  the  trees.  That  will  give  you  an  object 
lesson  long  to  be  remembered. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MR.  DAWLEY  SUES  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER. 

Frank  E.  Dawley,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  has  filed 
three  suits  of  $50,000  each  against  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
alleged  libel.  These  suits  are  based  on  three  articles 
printed  in  this  paper  in  reference  to  Dawley's  sale  of 
Jersey  cattle  to  Isaac  C.  Rogers,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Dawley  appears  to  think  he  can  make  a  better  an¬ 
swer  to  Mr.  Rogers’  complaint  by  filing  these  suits 
against  The  R.  N.-Y  than  he  could  by  opening  his 
record  books  for  a  full  and  fair  investigation  of  the 
matter  in  dispute. 

On  July  23  Mr.  Dawley  came  to  our  office  with  his 
attorney  and  expressed  a  desire  to  satisfy  us  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  cattle  records.  He  submitted  several 
long  affidavits  to  refute  a  sworn  charge  of  substitution 
in  another  case — made  by  a  former  employee.  He  also 
made  two  positive  statements  regarding  the  cows  sold 
to  Mr.  Rogers.  First  he  declared  that  another  cow  had 
been  substituted  for  Dotshome  Harmony.  He  claimed 
that  the  cow  which  Rogers  showed  the  committee  never 
came  from  his  place.  He  also  claimed  that  Dotshome 
Queen  Carey  was  not  with  calf  when  sold  to  Rogers 
and  that  she  did  not  drop  a  calf  14  days  after  the  sale 
as  Rogers  claims.  Now,  we  knew  that  he  had  identified 
Dotshome  Harmony  in  one  case  before  two  witnesses 
and  that  he  did  not  deny  her  identity  before  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  committee.  We  also  knew  that  there  is  ample 
proof  that  the  old  cow  now  called  Dotshome  Queen 
Carey  did  give  birth  to  a  calf  a  few  days  after  the  sale. 
We  also  showed  Mr.  Dawley  that  he,  himself,  had 
given  this  name  to  another  cow  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Smead. 
In  view  of  this  evidence  we  told  him  frankly  that  we 
could  not  accept  his  statement  or  the  affidavits  he  sub¬ 
mitted  as  conclusive.  We  did  tell  him  that  if  he  would 
submit  the  entire  matter  to  an  open  and  impartial  inves¬ 
tigation  we  would  pledge  ourselves  to  see  that  Rogers’ 
side  was  presented.  We  told  him  that  if  such  an  inves¬ 
tigation  should  clear  him  of  error  or  deception  we  would 
gladly  give  him  the  most  complete  and  public  vindica¬ 
tion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  reminded  him  that  such  a 
vindication  would  make  him  stronger  than  ever  before 
the  farmers  of  the  State  and  the  breeders  of  the  Nation. 
He  replied  that  he  realized  that,  but  asked  who  should 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate.  We  said,  “You 
appoint  one  man,  Rogers  appoint  another  and  let  these 
men  select  a  third !  Or,  if  this  will  suit  you  any  better 
we  will  agree  to  let  President  Darling  of  the  A.  J.  C. 
C.  appoint  the  entire  committee  provided  the  investiga¬ 
tion  he  an  open  one  and  you  ( Dawley )  submit  your 
herd  and  stable  books  for  examination!”  Our  object 
was  to  convince  Mr.  Dawley  that  The  R.  N--Y.  stands 
ready,  as  it  always  has,  to  do  him  full  justice.  We  also 
told  him  that  in  case  the  committee  could  not  make  the 
papers  fit  the  cows,  we  should  expect  their  registry 
papers  to  be  cancelled  and  he  was  to  settle  with  Air. 
Rogers  for  such  damages  as  the  committee  named. 
He  asked  what  cows  we  referred  to?  We  replied 
“Every  cow  upon  which  any  suspicion  rests.” 

Mr.  Dawley  positively  refused  to  agree  to  an  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  proceeded  to  serve  the  papers  in  his  three 
suits  for  libel.  His  attorney  had  already  threatened  to 
do  this  unless  we  accept  their  version  of  the  whole 
matter!  Since  he  felt  it  necessary  to  reject  a  chance 
for  peaceful  settlement  this  suit  was  probably  the  only 
alternative  left  for  Air.  Dawley.  If  he  knew  that  his 
records  are  straight  and  true  and  that  his  part  in  the 
Rogers  deal  could  be  attributed  to  nothing  worse  than 
a  mistake,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  he  should  re¬ 
fuse  the  proposed  investigation.  If  a  breeder  knew  that 
his  actions  and  records  would  not  stand  inspection  he 
would  naturally  be  reluctant  to  submit  evidence  which 
would  only  incriminate  himself.  Later  we  expect  to  give 
the  exact  complaint  in  these  suits  and  our  answer.  This 
is  a  public  matter,  involving  a  principle  which  affects  all 
farmers.  People  are  entitled  to  the  facts,  and  we  shall 
present  them  from  time  to  time.  Thus  far  we  have 
simply  discussed  Mr.  Dawley’s  connection  with  this  sin¬ 
gle  case.  Now,  however,  as  a  public  official,  he  cannot 
complain  if  his  public  record  as  well  as  his  history  and 
connection  with  other  matters  should  come  under  review 
as  a  side  light  on  this  case.  Already  letters  have  begun 
to  come  to  us,  giving  information  regarding  his  official 
work  and  his  Jersey  cattle  business.  M'ost  of  these  are 
in  the  nature  of  confidential  letters  from  friends  who 
sympathize  with  our  position.  We,  of  course,  treat 
them  in  the  strictest  confidence,  but  they  present  the 
most  valuable  information,  and  we  welcome  them !  They 
all  go  to  indicate  that  Frank  E.  Dawley  was  never  in 
his  life,  more  ill  advised  than  when  he  declined  a  fair 
and  open  investigation  and  opened  warfare  upon  the 
The  R.  N.-Y. 


Now  coal  has  been  found  in  Alaska  in  such  quantity  and 
of  such  quality  that  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  supplied.  At 
the  time  it  was  bought  many  people  considered  Alaska  of 
little  more  value  than  an  Iceberg.  There  are  many  more 
who  know  less  about  the  undiscovered  possibilities  of  their 
own  farms.  Perhaps  your  own  Alaska  gold  mine  is  located 
right  in  sight  of  the  barn  door. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  tornado  swept  across  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Iowa  August  6.  In  Winona,  Minn.,  twenty  or 
more  buildings  were  unroofed.  The  Union  Fibre  Company’s 
large  warehouse  was  a  wreck.  The  lower  railway  bridge 
rails  were  twisted  so  that  for  hours  trains  cotild  not  cross. 
A  Green  Bay  passenger  train  was  wrecked  by  the  wind 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Winona.  The  train  had 
been  halted  on  the  main  track  behind  a  dense  wall  of  wil¬ 
lows,  where  It  was  hoped  to  escape  the  storm’s  fury.  Never¬ 
theless  two  cars  were  picked  up  by  the  wind,  carried  eight 
feet  and  toppled  over  an  embankment.  Reports  received 
from  southern  Minnesota  indicate  enormous  damage  to 
crops.  .  .  .  August  von  Fahrig,  the  leader  of  the  auto¬ 

mobile  burglars  arrested  at  Mineola,  L.  I.,  in  June,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  August  7  by  County  Judge  Edgar  Jackson  to  forty 
years  at  hard  labor  in  Siug  Sing  prison.  lie  p leaded  guilty 
to  three  indictments  charging  burglary.  The  homes  of 
more  than  fifty  wealthy  residents  of  Nassau  County  were 
despoiled  by  Van  Fahrig’s  band,  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  stolen  property  was  recovered  by  the  police  from  a 
house  in  Harlem,  while  watches,  jewelry,  clothing,  and  furs 
were  found  in  Von  Falirig's  hotel,  which  he  ran  as  a  blind. 
Christian  Schlang,  another  of  the  burglars,  who  turned 
State’s  evidence,  and  who  is  only  10  years  old,  was  sent  to 
Sing  Sing  for  25  years,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Alma  Schlang, 
who  pleaded  guilty  to  receiving  stolen  property,  was  sent  to 
Auburn  prison  for  live  years.  .  .  .  Justice  Pitney  filed 

in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  August  7,  a 
long  opinion  upholding  the  Perkins  main  stem  railroad  tax 
act  of  1906,  which  places  upon  the  railroad  companies  ad¬ 
ditional  taxes  amounting  lo  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  Perkins 
act  provided  for  the  taxation  of  main  stem  property  at  the 
average  rate  of  all  the  taxing  districts  in  the  State,  this 
average  rate  for  1006  being  $1,801  per  $100  of  valuation. 
Under  the  old  law  main  stem  property  was  taxed  by  the 
State  at  one-half  of  1  per  cent.,  which  would  be  50  cents 
on  each  $100  of  valuation.  The  Perkins  law  provided  that 
all  the  increased  taxes,  excepting  an  amount  equal  to  the 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  should  be  devoted  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  The  importance  of  the  decision  to  the 
State  is  evident  by  a  glance  at  the  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Assessors.  In  1905  the  tax  on  railroad  main  stem 
(including  franchise)  and  tangible  personal  property  was 
$950,991.  In  1906,  under  the  Perkins  act,  it  was  $3,503,529, 
a  net  increase  of  $2,552,538.  It  is  the  validity  of  the  in¬ 
crease  which  the  Supreme  Court  sustains.  .  .  .  Three- 

fourths  of  the  Golden  Cycle  Mining  Company’s  million  dol¬ 
lar  reduction  plant,  in  the  foothills  of  Colorado  City,  Col., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  August  7.  Loss  is  estimated  at  $750,- 
000.  Insurance,  $300,000.  The  lire  started  in  the  roasting 
rooms  and  spread  rapidly  to  other  buildings,  which  cover 
an  area  of  fen  acres.  Lack  of  water  and  inadequate  tire- 
lighting  facilities  made  the  work  of  the  firemen  very  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  mill  was  the  largest  cyanide  plant  in  the 
West.  .  .  .  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  grain  elevator  at  Henri¬ 
etta  and  Howard  streets,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  burned  Au¬ 
gust  8,  together  with  its  contents.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  $175,000,  of  which  $125,000  is  on  the  building  and 
$50,000  on  the  grain.  The  railroad  company  carried  an 
insurance  of  $106,000  on  the  elevator.  The  building  con¬ 
tained  50,000  bushels  of  grain,  chiefly  corn.  Another  Balti¬ 
more  fire  which  quickly  assumed  threatening  proportions 
started  in  stables  of  the  Baltimore  Transfer  Company  later 
in  the  day.  The  flames  quickly  communicated  to  the  chair 
manufactory  of  Hechinger  Brothers  &  Co.,  adjoining.  The 
firemen  succeeded  in  confining  the  flames  to  the  two  build¬ 
ings.  The  losses  aggregate  $90,000,  of  which  $70,000  is  on 
the  chair  factory  and  $20,000  on  the  transfer  stable.  Five 
horses  perished  In  the  latter  building.  .  .  .  Fire  in  an  au¬ 
tomobile  shop  on  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn,  August  8, 
burned  26  machines,  valued  at  $100,000.  One  of  the  cars 
destroyed  was  valued  at  $18,000.  The  place  was  chiefly 
used  for  the  repairing  of  automobiles,  and  many  complaints 
had  been  made  by  neighbors  because  of  the  noise  caused 

by  night  work . Judge  Grosscup  in  the  United  States 

Circuit  Court,  at  Chicago,  August  9,  granted  t lie  Standard 
Oil  Company  a  writ  of  error  in  the  rebate  case  in  which 
the  $29,240,000  fine  was  assessed.  The  action  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  attorneys  in- asking  Judge  Grosscup  for  the  writ  was 
a  radical  departure  from  the  customary  procedure,  and  even 
when  the  first  application  for  the  writ  was  made  August 
8  It  was  not  believed  that  immediate  action  by  the  Court 
would  follow.  Government  attorneys  vigorously  protested  to 
the  Standard  Oil  lawyers  against  this  hasty  action  in  the 
rebate  case.  Their  refusal  to  consider  the  plea  for  delay  is 
doubly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Judge  Landis, 
who  imposed  the  $29,000,009  fine,  and  the  principal  Gov¬ 
ernment  attorneys  In  the  case,  were  absent  from  Chicago. 
The  Court's  action  means  that  the  case  will  be  taken  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Oil  Trust  attorney 
also  appealed  for  a  writ  of  supersedeas,  but  this  was  de¬ 
nied  by  Judge  Grosscup.  lie  said  he  would  not  grant  this 
at  present.  Government  attorneys  demanded  a  bond  be 
given  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  cover  the  line  im¬ 
posed  upon  it. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  price  of  corn-fed  steers 
reached  $7.30  per  100  at  the  stockyards  in  South  Omaha 
August  7.  This  is  the  top  price  at  that  market  since  1902. 
l’ncking-house  people  say  the  price  of  fresh  meats  will  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  prices  of  live  stock. 

After  listening  to  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  reported  that  a  good  apple  crop  was  in  prospect,  the 
International  Apple  Shippers’  Association  adjourned  Au¬ 
gust  9,  to  meet  next  year  in  Niagara  Falls.  The  report 
gave  an  Itemized  summary  from  al  the  districts,  and  said  : 
“Our  best  crops  extend  from  Ohio  and  Michigan  eastward 
through  New  York  and  New  England  and  up  through  Can¬ 
ada  and  Nova  Scotia,  showing  considerable  excess  over  the 
crop  of  a  year  ago.  The  Ben  Davis  district  and  as  far  West 
as  Colorado  shows  a  heavy  decline  from  the  crop  of  last 
year.”  Much  satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  rosy  out¬ 
look,  as  it  was  reported  earlier  in  the  season  that  the  frosts 
had  done  great  damage.  While  many  trees  suffered,  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  has  been  improved.  These  officers  were 
elected:  President,  William  L.  Wagner,  Chicago:  Vice- 
President,  George  Olivit,  New  York :  Secretary,  A.  Warren 
Patch,  Boston;  Treasurer,  E.  N.  Loomis,  New  York. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  VETCH. 

I  notice  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  vetch  In  The  It.  N.-Y, 
and  there  seems  to  t>e  little  about  it  from  the  farmers  and 
common  people.  The  scientific  men  seem  to  like  to  put  some 
mystery  about  it,  but  I  have  not  found  it  so.  Vetch  is  a 
weed,  but  one  of  the  very  best  weeds  that  ever  grew,  in  its 
place.  Its  place  is  not  on  a  grain  farm,  unless  if  is  plowed 
under  and  never  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  and  even  then  if  I 
were  a  wheat  grower  I  would  not  sow  vetch,  for  the  seed 
lies  in  the  ground  and  comes  up  when  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  While  the  seed  is  very  different  from  wheat  I  under¬ 
stand  it  is  hard  to  separate,  and  spoils  the  flour.  For  the 
man  who  raises  corn,  has  orchards  and  general  farm  crops 
instead  of  wheat,  if  he  can  grow  vetch,  and  it  will  become  a 
a  weed  coming  In  thick  over  his  farm,  he  is  fortunate  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  disadvantage  it  will  be  in  some  cases  Is  over¬ 
come  by  the  advantage  in  others,  although  in  some  hoed 
crops  it  might  become  a  serious  pest.  I  would  risk  it  and 
gladly  have  It  thick  all  over  the  farm  if  I  could  get  it,  but 
there  is  the  rub.  I  have  never  tried  soil  inoculation,  and 
other  scientific  methods,  for  where  we  first  sowed  it  was 
on  heavy  clay,  and  there  it  was  a  great  success.  On  one 
little  spot  of  nice  light  soil  it  did  extra  well,  and  I  thought 
that  would  be  the  result  of  sowing  it  on  the  lighter  soil  on 
the  hill,  where  the  land  had  been  run  to  death  with  potatoes’, 
so  I  sowed  40  or  50  acres  of  it,  but  my  experience  with  it 
up  here,  in  fact  with  any  of  the  legumes,  on  poor,  sour; 
run-down  land,  is  much  like  putting  a  boy  in  college  without 
any  preparatory  course.  Such  land  needs  a  preparatory 
course  of  rye  and  buckwheat  first,  then  after  these  are 
plowed  under  or  the  land  well  top-dressed  with  stable  manure 
and  well  cultivated  or  worked  up,  we  can  enter  the  “higher 
course”  with  legumes. 

Potatoes  are  grown  here  year  after  year  on  the  same  land, 
the  tops  burned  off  out  of  the  way,  many  hundreds  of  acres 
seeing  little  or  no  'stable  manure  for  years,  and  the  land  gets 
sour  and  very  poor,  lacking  humus,  and  to  undertake  to  bring 
it  up  with  Tegmnes  is  starting  at  the  wrong  end.  Few 
farmers  seem  to  realize  the  mistake  they  make  in  burning 
off  everything  out  of  the  way,  even  burning  over  grass  fields 
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so  they  will  plow  under  easily.  Part  of  the  preparatory 
course  of  every  young  farmer  ought  to  be  to  have  a  small 
orchard  at  least  under  the  mulch  system  of  culture,  where 
he  will  have  to  scratch  around  and  save  everything  available 
for  mulch  ;  then  he  will  be  slower  to  set.  a  match  to  anything 
that  will  interfere  with  easy  plowing  and  save  it,  for  it  19 
all  valuable. 

I  notice  the  statement  that  vetch  Is  easily  plowed  under, 
but  that  depends  on  the  plow,  and  the  man  behind  it  or  on 
top  of  it.  With  a  disk  plow  on  land  where  a  disk  plow  would 
work  it  would  be  easy  enough,  but  nnything  but  fun  with  the 
ordinary  style  of  walking  or  sulky  mouldboard  plow,  without 
an  attachment  that  would  cut  through  the  vines,  some  of 
which  grow  eight  feet  each  way  on  good  ground.  We  have 
sowed  vetch  from  Spring  until  grain-sowing  time  in  the 
Fail.  On  th§  heavy  clay  we  used  only  five  to  10  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  to  let  stand  for  seed.  It  produces  well  on 
clay,  but  on  the  sour  land  very  little,  although  this  same 
sour  land,  after  being  top-dressed  with  stable  manure,  and 
well  worked,  has  every  appearance  of  producing  heavily  this 
year,  if  it  were  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  On  land  prepared  for 
Alfalfa  the  vetch  came  in  and  added  very  much  to  the  crop 
on  the  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa,  but  plants  of  vetch  allowed 
to  blossom  apd  then  cut  seldom  start  up  again,  and  for  that 
reason  does  not  compare  in  value  with  Alfalfa.  To  raise 
seed  sow  vetch  rather  thin,  five,  10  to  16  pounds  per  acre, 
depending  on  the  land,  and  when  the  pods  are  about  all  ripe 
take  ordinary  mower  and  follow  with  fork,  if  one  has  not 
the  attachment  for  the  purpose,  and  throw  back  each  swath 
before  driving  around  again,  as  it  will  save  a  Lot  of  seed. 
The  seed  is  easily  thrashed.  Alsike  clover  and  vetch  make 
a  good  combination,  and  ripen  about  the  same  time.  Vetch 
sowed  any  time  until  early  Fall,  so  it  will  get  strong  enough 
to  stand  over  Winter,  will  produce  seed  next  year  if  the 
land  is  suitable.  i.  c.  it. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LABOR  TROUBLES  IN  KENTUCKY . 

The  daily  papers  have  given  several  accounts  of  serious 
trouble  among  Kentucky  farmers.  It  was  reported  that  a 
thrashing  machine  belonging  to  John  Field  was  blown  up. 
Packages  of  dynamite  were  put  into  bundles  of  wheat, 
and  when  these  were  run  through  the  machine  the  dynamite 
exploded,  causing  serious  loss.  Reports  also  are  made  of 
“infernal  machines”  made  of  bottles  of  kerosene  and  matches 
which  are  tucked  in  grain  bundles.  The  trouble  is  reported 
to  be  between  members  of  an  association  and  those  who  do 
not  belong.  A  number  of  our  readers  have  written  us  about 
it,  the  following  being  a  fair  statements : 

TROUBLE?  IN  KENTUCKY. — We  have  an  association 
composed  of  the  farmers  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  known  as  the  Planters’  Tobacco  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  It  is  an  incor¬ 
porated  body,  governed  by  a  px-esident,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  The  business  of  said  association  is  done  through  an 
executive  committee,  containing  the  chairman  from  .each 
district.  Those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  association  are 
termed  “hill-billies.”  The  object  of  said  association  is  to 
get  a  fair  living  price  for  our  tobacco.  We  are  fighting  no 
one  but  the  American  Tobacco  Trust.  To  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  we  have  accomplished,  I  will  give  you  my  experi¬ 
ence.  In  1904  I  sold  40  odd  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco 
at.  an  average  of  $3.50  per  hundred,  and  hauled  it  12  miles. 
This  year  I  sold  a  very  inferior  crop  at  an  average  df 
nearly  $8  per  hundred,  and  my  neighbors  have  done  equally 
as  well,  and  some  better.  Now  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  lawlessness  done  in  different  neighborhoods,  all  of  which 
has  been  laid  on  the  members  of  the  association,  but  in 
not  a  single  case  have  they  been  able  to  prove  it,  or  even 
trace  it.  Several  parties  have  been  arrested,  but  in  every 
case  they  have  been  acquitted.  Those  who  have  been  doing 
this  mischief  are  known  as  “Night  Riders.”  In  the  case 
you  refer  to,  Mr.  Fields,  who  owned  the  tln-ashing  machine, 
was  a  member  of  the  association.  He  was  thrashing  wheat 
for  a  man  who  was  not  a  member.  The  dynamite  was  con¬ 
cealed  In  the  bundles  of  wheat,  and  exploded  when  they 
were  fed  through  the  machine.  A  good  many  think  that 
It  is  the  opposition  to  the  association  that  is  doing  all  this 
devilment,  in  order  to  break  up  the  association.  I  don't 
know.  What  I  do  know  Is,  that,  whereas  we  were  raising 
tobacco  at  a  loss,  now  we  are  getting  a  living  price. 

_  H.  B.  D. 


CROP  NOTES . 

Fruit  is  an  entire  failure  here,  except  berries.  Wheat 
one-quarter  crop ;  oats  almost  a  failure ;  com  will  be  a 
light  crop,  unless  we  have  plenty  of  rain  from  now  on. 

Purdy,  Mo,  k.  d.  t. 

Corn  better  than  1906 ;  potatoes  promise  a  splendid  crop ; 
oats  poor ;  barley  good.  Apples  set  well  and  are  large  for 
this  date.  A  very  large  acreage  of  hay  is  yet  uncut,  and  a 
large  tonnage  badly  damaged ;  pastures  fine.  f.  o.  l. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N,  Y. 

The  hay  harvest  Is  over;  the  crop  was- very  good,  but  an 
anxious  time  saving  it,  just  catching  it  between  showers, 
yet  it  was  saved  without  loss  after  all.  Many  planned  to 
cut  oats  to-day,  but  it  is  raining;  the  oat  crop  is  nothing 
extra.  Corn  the  same.  I  call  the  fruit  crop  a  failure,  though 
some  few  orchards,  have  a  fair  quantity  of  apples.  Apples 
sell  in  the  market  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  We  are  certainly 
having  a  peculiar  season.  a.  m.  ii. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Farmers  are  busy  hauling  in  oats  and  hauling  out  the 
manure ;  wheat,  is  good ;  oats  a  good  crop ;  corn  and  to¬ 
bacco  a  little  late  on  account  of  late  Spring,  both  looking 
well  and  look  like  a  good  crop.  Potatoes  dying  off ;  corn, 
64  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  70  cents  per  bushel.  Apples 
fair ;  pears  poor ;  peaches  good ;  blackberries  poor ;  elder¬ 
berries  good.  Butter  selling  at  20  to  25  cents  per  pound ; 
eggs,  17  cents  per  dozen ;  young  chickens.  15  cents  per  pound. 
We  have  fine  weather ;  plowing  is  started.  b.  d.  k. 

York,  Pa. 

The  Sumatra  and  Havana  leaf  crop  of  tobacco  is  all  gath¬ 
ered,  and  one-half  the  crop  has  been  shipped  out  pole  cured, 
to  be  sweated,  assorted  and  baled  for  the  cigarmakers.  Our 
crop  is  very  fine  and  will  average  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 
We  have  30 "acres  grown  under  half  shade;  it  was  contracted 
for  six  years,  at  40  cents  per  pound,  pole  cured,  and  this  is 
the  fifth  year  of  the  contract.  We  could  sell  it  at  85  cents 
per  pound,  had  it  not  been  sold  in  advance.  We  have  formed 
a  stock  company,  with  $100,000  capital,  and  will  grow  80 
acres  under  naif  shade  another  year,  and  will  Irrigate  the 
whole  ami  grow  vegetables  after  the  tobacco  is  off. 

Dade  City,  Fla.  w.  e./  e. 

The  season  of  1907  will  go  on  record  as  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  ever  known  as  to  conditions  affecting  the  farmer 
and  horticulturist.  The  Winter  was  an  unusually  severe 
one  on  small  fruits  and  all  kinds  of  shrubbexw,  and  I  heard 
more  complaints  of  winter-killing  in  raspberries,  roses,  etc., 
than  ever  before  in  this  locality.  The  phenomenally  warm 
weather  during  the  latter  part  of  March  was  followed  by  a 
cold  April  and  almost  a  colder  May,  and  scarcely  any  growth 
in  vegetation  until  well  along  in  June.  Haying  was  fullv  two 
weeks  later  in  beginning  than  usual,  but’ with  more  favor¬ 
able  weather  after  growth  had  really  begun.  The  hay  crop 
of  this  country  will  he  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  hi  some 
neighborhoods  considerably  more  even  than  an  average  crop. 
There  are  scarcely  any  plums  or  pears  in  any  part  of  the 
county,  and  while  but  few  comparatively  of  these  are  grown 
here  anyway,  the  shortage  will  he  severelv  felt  in  this  sea¬ 
son  of  general  scarcity  of  fruit.  Apples  will  be  a  very  light 
crop  in  many  neighborhoods,  farmers  not  having  enough  for 
their  own  use.  Oats  are  generally  looking  well,  but  the 
oat  crop  here  in  recent  years  is  not  a  large  factor  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  Potatoes,  which  are  never  gxmwn  com¬ 
mercially  to  any  extent  in  this  countv,  except  to  a  limited 
extent  in  portions  of  two  or  three  towns  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  look  quite  promising  now,  and  the  Po¬ 
tato  bugs  have  been  less  numerous  than  for  many  years 
past.  Milk  is  of  course  the  main  product  now  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  while  milk  pidees  are  high  the  piesent  season  the 
prices  on  grain  are  correspondingly  higher,  so  there  is  a 
general  complaint  among  our  farmers  of  little  real  profit 
from  their  dairies.  b.  j.  b. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

MOTHER  MAGIC. 

In  days  of  childhood,  now  long-lapsed  and 
dim, 

Often  I  sat  within  a  holy  place 
Where  mystic  word  and  solemn-rolling  hymn 
Touched  the  tranced  souls  of  men  to  thoughts 
of  Grace. 

Too  small  to  comprehend,  yet  happy  there 
I  lingered,  since  beside  me,  close  and  dear. 
Sat  the  sweet  mother  with  her  rippled  hair, 
Her  smile  of  angels  and  her  color  clear. 

And  she  would  hold  my  hand,  and  so  express 
In  some  deep  way,  the  wonder  of  the  hour; 
Our  spirits  talked,  by  silent  tenderness, 
As  easily  as  flower  nods  to  flower. 

And  to  this  day,  when  so  I  creep  alone 
Into  some  sacred  corner,  list  the  choir, 
Hear  some  great  organ's  most  melodious 
moan 

And  watch  the  windows  flush  daylight  with 
Are, 

Over  me  once  again  those  memories  steal ; 
I  sit  as  in  a  dream,  and  understand 
God's  meaning;  for,  across  the  years,  I  feel 
The  meek,  sure  magic  of  that  spirit-hand. 
— Richard  Burton  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 
* 

London  sherbet  is  delicious.  Boil  a 
pound  of  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water  till  it 
spins  a  light  thread,  and  then  pour  it  over 
one-third  cup  of  raisins,  chopped  fine 
and  seeded.  When  cool  add  V/  cupful  of 
fruit  syrup  and  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg, 
grated.  Freeze  to  a  mush  and  then  add 


mother  had  returned— “Mamma,  six  of 
the  chickens  are  dead.” 

“Dead!”  cried  his  mother.  “Six!  How 
did  they  die?” 

The  boy  saw  his  chance. 

“I  think— 1  think  they  died  happy,” 
he  said. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  tells  the  following  story  about  a 
hedgehog,  an  animal  we  rarely  meet  so¬ 
cially.  We  hope  the  anecdote  is  not  the 

work  of  a  nature  faker: 

Some  years  ago  we  received  a  little  hedge¬ 
hog  from  a  friend  which  soon  became  a 
great  pet.  It  was  not  long  before  our  tabby 
cat  and  Tip,  the  hedgehog,  became  great 
friends,  eating  from  the  same  plate.  Pussy, 
being  so  much  quicker  than  Tip,  would  al¬ 
ways  take  much  more  than  her  share  of 
the  food. 

Tip  was  patient  for  a  long  time,  but  final¬ 
ly  as  pussy  became  bolder  and  bolder  he 
evidently  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  her 
greediness.  The  next  time  we  put  their  din¬ 
ner  on  the  floor  Tip  quickly  ran  to  the  dish 
and  curled  himself  down  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Soon  pussy  came  and  tried  to  get  at  the 
food,  hut  the  prickles  or  spines  of  the 
hedgehog  proved  too  much  for  her.  for  a 
long  time  she  tried  to  get  near  the  food, 
but  in  vain.  Then  finally  seeing  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  try  any  longer  pussy  slowly  turned 
and  walked  away 


Summer  Salads. 

griueu.  w  a  - . —  “What  can  I  prepare  for  dinner  that 

a  cupful  of  orange  juice  and  the  stiffly  will  taste  good?”  is  the  perplexed  query 


beaten  whites  of  three  eggs.  The  syrup 
from  canned  fruit  is  excellent  for  this 
sherbet. 

* 

A  combination  of  corset  cover  and 
short  petticoat  makes  a  dainty  little  un¬ 
dergarment  known  as  a  Marguerite.  The 
petticoat  is  gored  to  fit  smoothly,  without 
any  gathers,  its  placket  opening  being  a 
little  at  one  side  of  the  front.  The  cor¬ 
set  cover  is  made  after  any  desired  model, 
and  the  petticoat  joined  to  its  belt,  which 
may  be  of  insertion  or  beading  if  de¬ 
sired.  It  fits  better  than  a  chemise,  unless 
a  princess  model  is  selected  for  the  latter 
garment. 

Here  is  a  Californian  recipe  for  Mexi 
can  tamale:  For  one  chicken,  have  ready 
three  dozen  ears  of  green  corn,  two  dozen 
sweet  Spanish  red  peppers,  a  quart  of 
olives,  two  pounds  of  raisins  and  two  cup- 
'  fuls  of  lard.  Scrape  the  corn  from  the 
cobs  and  take  the  meat  from  the  chicken 
and  chop  it  fine,  mix  the  two  and  add  the 


these  midsummer  days.  “Fruit  is  scarce, 
hot,  sweet  dishes  are  cloying  to  the  lan¬ 
guishing  appetite:  I  am  at  my  wits’  end 
to  find  something  appetiz.ing.  ’  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this  plaint,  the  suggestion  might 
be  made :  Why  not  serve  a  salad  ?  '1  he 

garden  is  now  at  its  best,  and  choice  may 
be  made  of  a  dozen  vegetables,  any  one  of 
which,  simply  dressed  with  oil  and  vine¬ 
gar  and  bedded  in  a  bowl  of  crisp  lettuce, 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  palate.  Cold 
meats  and  fish,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  nuts 
are  all  good  salad  material.  Oil  is  not 
an  indispensable  ingredient  to  the  country 
housekeeper  who  has  plenty  of  thick 
cream  and  fresh,  sweet  butter  at  her  dis¬ 
posal.  A  boiled  dressing  will  keep  for 
a  week  if  tightly  covered  and  stored  in 
a  cool  place.  A  few  salad  herbs  which 
can  be  grown  with  very  little  trouble 
will  add  variety  and  zest  to  the  compound. 
Doubtless  a  dish  composed  mainly  of  a 
bowlful  of  cold  Lima  beans,  a  tomato 
or  two,  a  few  boiled  potatoes,  some 
chopped  parsley  and  a  minced  onion 


anu  ciiup  it  iiuv,  jiwA.  ^  — -  —  . — 

other  ingredients,  also  chopped  fine.  Fill  Would  be  looked  upon  with  disdain  by  the 


the  mixture  into  corn  husks  and  tie  them 
up  securely.  Then  steam  or  boil  until 
the  chicken  is  thoroughly  done. 

* 

The  Marie  Antoinette  ruffles  which 


old  school  housekeeper.  She  would  im¬ 
mediately  build  up  the  fire  and  bake  hot 
biscuits  for  tea,  just  to  demonstrate  their 
superiority,  when  served  with  preserves, 
over  such  hodge-podge.  We  of  the 


have  been  a  feature  of  shirt  waists  this  younger  generation  do  not  always  try  to 


Summer  are,  as  a  rule,  attached  to  the 
waist,  but  one  can  get  the  same  effect  from 
a  separate  jabot,  which  is  attached  to  the 
waist  as  desired.  It  consists  of  a  shaped 
band,  embroidered  down  the  center  and 
bordered  on  each  side  with  a  narrow 
pleating  edged  with  lace  or  ribbon.  This 
band  is  attached  to  the  stock  under  a 
straight  bow  of  ribbon,  or  of  embroidered 
material  to  match  the  band.  Sometimes 
these  ruffled  bands  are  all  white,  and 
sometimes  the  embroidery  and  border  are 
colored. 

* 

A  lady  who  bad  recently  moved  to  the 
suburbs  was  very  fond  of  her  first  brood 
of  chickens,  says  Harper’s  Weekly.  Go¬ 
ing  out  one  afternoon,  she  left  the  house¬ 
hold  in  charge  of  her  eight-year-old  boy. 
Before  her  return  a  thunder  storm  came 
up.  The  youngster  forgot  the  chicks  dur- 


convince  the  dear  aunts  and  mothers  of 
their  error  for  fear  of  giving  mortal  of¬ 
fense.  We  know  the  salad  is  preferable, 
not  only  as  a  saver  of  time  and  labor,  but 
in  point  of  wholesomeness.  Some  skill  in 
mixing  is  required  to  retain  the  flavor  and 
delicacy  of  the  materials,  but  the  art  of 
salad-making  is  not  harder  to  acquire 
than  that  of  cake  baking,  though  more 
rarely  practiced.  From  the  numberless 
combinations  suitable  for  Summer  use,  a 
few  are  selected  to  show  what  may  be 
done  with  simple  materials,  many  of  them 
odds  and  ends  of  the  larder  that  would 
be  thrown  away  in  wasteful  households. 

One  of  the  best  Summer  salads  is  plain 
potato.  The  Germans  use  a  firm,  non- 
mealy  potato  for  this  dish.  A  fair  sub¬ 
stitute  may  be  found  in  the  small,  im¬ 
mature  tubers  that  are  often  considered 
too  insignificant  for  cooking.  Wash  and 


of  chopped  parsley  and  set  in  a  cool  place. 
Diced  beets  may  be  mixed  with  the  pota¬ 
toes  for  variety.  String  beans  may  be 
prepared  for  salad  in  the  same  way,  omit¬ 
ting  the  parsley  and  using  shredded  bits 
of  sweet  pepper  in  their  place. 

Carrot  salad  is  very  good.  Boil  young 
carrots  in  water  until  tender,  then  drain 
and  cut  in  small  pieces.  Make  a  dressing 
of  one  small  cupful  of  vinegar,  four 
tablespoonfuls  melted  butter  or  salad  oil, 
the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  mashed, 
and  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  a  table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley  with  the  car¬ 
rots.  Line  a  dish  with  crisp  lettuce  leaves, 
put  in  the  carrots  and  pour  the  dressing 
over  them. 

Salmon  salad  is  easily  made.  Take  one 
can  of  salmon,  drain  and  flake  the  fish. 
Put  it  into  a  salad  dish  and  serve  with  a 
cream  dressing.  To  prepare  this,  take  the 
yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  the  yolk  of  one 
raw  egg,  two  tablespoonfuls  vinegar, 
one  cupful  thick  cream  and  salt  and  cay¬ 
enne  pepper  to  taste.  Rub  the  raw  yolk 
to  a  paste  with  the  cooked  ones.  Mix  in 
the  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and  slowly  add 
the  cream,  beating  all  the  time.  At  the 
last  stir  in  the  vinegar.  This  dressing 
is  also  good  for  chicken  or  cabbage  salad. 

Celery  will  soon  be  in  season  and  may 
then  be  combined  with  hickorynuts  in  a 
delicious  salad.  To  make  hickorynut  salad, 
take  one  cupful  of  hickorynuts,  coarsely 
chopped  or  broken,  and  two  cupfuls  of 
celery  cut  in  dice.  Mix  with  a  dressing 
made  of  two  beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  mustard  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  flour  cooked  together. 
After  the  mixture  is  taken  from  the  fire 
beat  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar. 

,  m.  e.  colegrove. 

The  Bookshelf. 

Gloria  Chrtsti:  An  Outline  Study  of 
Missions  and  Sacred  Progress,  by  Anna 
R.  B.  Lindsay.  This  is  the  seventh  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  series  issued  by  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  United  Study  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  it  aims  at  a  summing  up  of  the 
progress  of  mission  work  throughout  the 
world.  The  book  is  based  upon  the  his¬ 
tories  of  great  missionary  organizations, 
official  report  of  missionary  boards,  etc., 
thus  giving  us,  in  compact  form,  a  mass 
of  information  on  this  subject.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  six  chapters  ;  evangelistic  mis¬ 
sions  ;  educational  missions;  medical  mis¬ 
sions;  industrial  missions;  philanthropic 
missions,  and  missions  contributing  to 
other  forms  of  social  progress.  1  here  is 
a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  some  sincere 
and  well-meaning  people,  to  belittle  for¬ 
eign  mission  work,  on  the  ground  that 
heathen  peoples  are  quite  as  happy  and 
virtuous  without  mission  work  as  with  it. 
They  praise  the  virtues  of  Confucianism, 
and  close  their  eyes  to  infabticide  and  cal¬ 
lous  cruelty;  commend  Hindu  religions 
and  overlook  the  miseries  of  caste,  child 
marriage  and  the  widow’s  doom,  or  point 
out  the  idyllic  beauties  of  the  South  Seas, 
while  ignoring  cannibalism  and  other  hor¬ 
rors.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  Christianizing  our  own 
land,  but  that  does  not  lessen  our  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  them  that  sit  in  darkness. 
It  will  be  well  for  those  who  are  doubtful 
of  the  value  of  mission  work  to  read  this 
book,  and  it  will  also  be  admirable  for 
reading  aloud  in  the  home,  or  at  sewing 
circles  or  similar  gatherings.  _  It  is  de¬ 
lightfully  written,  and  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  information.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  for  the 
Central  Committee  on  the  United  Study 
of  Missions;  302  pages;  copious  index; 
50  cents  net,  postage  five  cents  additional. 


STOP  THAT  LEAK 

THE  rain  will  damage 
the  contents  of  the 
building  and  ruin  the  build¬ 
ing  itself. 

A  leak  in  the  roof,  no 
matter  how  small,  is  a  leak 
in  your  purse. 

The  best  way  to  make 
repairs  is  to  cover  the  old 
roof  with  a  new  roof  of 
Congo. 

Congo  is  easily  laid  over 
shingles,  or  tin,  or  other 
ready  roofings. 


Figure  up  the  cost  and  you  will  he  aston¬ 
ished  how  cheaply  and  easily  you  can  get  a 
tight,  durable,  weatherproof  Congo  roof. 
Nails  and  cement  furnished  free. 

Send  to  ua  for  Free  Sample. 


IBUCHANAN=FOSTER  CO., 

532  West  End  Trust  Bid*.,  PHILADELPHIA- 
CHICAGO  &  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatincr  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatio  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  aud 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


“FUMA 


■  I  Rills  Prairie  Dogs, 
*  '  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
aud  Grain  Insects. 
•‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 
then-grind  Qar|j0n  BiSUlphlde”*“ 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


ng  the  storm,  and  was  dismayed,  after  it  boil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  in  salted 
lassed,  to  find  that  half  of  them  had  been  water.  Mince  an  onion  very  fine  and  put 

Irowned.  Though  fearing  the  wrath  to  it  into  a  howl  with  a  half  teaspoon ful  c  f 

'ome,  he  thought  best  to  make  a  clean  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Add  a  half 

3reast  of  the  calamity,  rather  than  leave  cupful  of  vinegar  and  two  tablespoonsful 

it  to  he  discovered.  of  melted  butter  or  oil.  Slice  the  potatoes 

“Mamma,”  he  said,  contritely,  when  his  hot  into  the  dressing,  add  a  sprinkling 


You  Gan  Buy  and  Lay  pAACIH  A 

Gordon, VanTine 1  ■  W I  I II W 

50%  BELOW  DEALERS’  PRICES 

We’ll  sell  yon,  if  yon  want  roofing,  better  roofing  than  you  can  buy  anywhere  else— Fllntcoatod,  Fire¬ 
proof  Rubber  Roofing.  Sell  you  direct  at  half  what  your  local  dealer  will  charge  you  for  ordinary 
roofing — half  what  shingles  will  cost  you,  for  wo  ship  right  from  our  factory  to  you.  bend  you  a 
Free  Roof  Book  on  our  roofing,  telling  why  it’s  _  .  .  „  , 

Rustproof  and  Practically  Fireproof  S 

j  •  A  .  .  _  .  J  '  x  —  1 1  1 1  A  a  , i . .  a  41%  ..4  4  1  .  ■ ■  ...I  a  <  t 


Less 

Than  Half  What 
Shingles  Cost  You 


PRICE 


tear  it— pound  it— smell  it  to  see  that  there’s  no  tar  in  it  to  burn  or  melt— try  it  with 
hot  coals — try  it  with  acid — try  it  any  way  to  satisfy  yourself. 

All  You  Need  is  a  Hammer  outhouses.  Wo  send  you  with 

every  order  all  the  nails,  metal  caps  and  cement  you  need  to  put  it  on. 
Also  8  sq.  ft.  for  laps.  And  it's  the  easiest  roofing  to  put  on  made  today. 

HI  Afrlc  0%  I  ILlima  and  will  keep  your  buildings  dry,  warm 
LdOlo  d  LIIUIIIIIv  mid  substantial  in  appearance.  Won’t 
rust  out  like  steel  roofing.  This  isn’t  an  ordinary  roofing.  We 
make  it  from  a  special  process  material  with  such  heavy  machin¬ 
ery  that  when  it’s  finished  there’s  absolutely  no  *  ‘wear-out*  to 
it.  Wo  toll  you  in  our  Roof  Book  all  about  the  process— 
the  pressure  it  gets — the  flintcoating — the  acid  proof 
Soaking — the  weatherproofing  that  wo  give  it.  It 
makes  25  per  cent  saving  on  Insurance.  It’s 

Sold  Only  Direct  £ 

cent,  which  on  other  roofing  goes  into  your  local 
dealer’s,  the  jobber’s  and  tlio  wholesaler's  profits. 
You'll  see  from  what  wo  tell  you  in  our 


Per  Square 
108  sq.  feet 

1  _ Ply . $1.41  per  Roll 

2- Ply .  1.96  per  Roll 

3-  Ply  .  2.29  per  Roll 


I  Free  Roofing  Book 

guarantor)  safe,  prompt  dellvory  ovorywhoro  In 
the  United  States.  Wo  save  you  50  percent,  freight 
included.  We  ship  to  you  from  Kansas  City,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Chicago  or  Davenport.  This  saves  on  freight. 
Write  or  send  catalog  requests  only  to  Davenport  and 
lot  us  save  you— dollar  tor  dollar— HALF. 

Write  today 4 


GORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO.  178  case  st.,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Grand  Catalog  of  Factory  Prlcos  on  Sash.  Doors,  Building  Material  and  Woodwork  sent  fre.  also. 
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Some  Pickle  Heclpes. 

Plaase  give  me  a  good  pickle  recipe  for 
spiced  vinegar  pickles,  cucumbers,  something 
that  will  keep  through  the  Winter. 

Missouri.  mrs.  c.  h. 

This  is  our  recipe  for  spiced  pickles, 
small  cucumbers  being  used:  Wash  and 
wipe;  place  in  jars,  and  cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  brine  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg. 
Let  stand  24  hours;  pour  off  the  brine, 
wipe,  and  place  in  clean  jars.  Cover  with 
hot  vinegar,  spiced  in  the  proportion  of 
one  onion,  12  whole  cloves,  one  ounce  of 
mustard  seed  and  three  blades  of  mace 
to  100  cucumbers.  They  will  be  ready 
to  use  in  two  weeks. 

If  mustard  pickles  are  desired  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  quick  and  easy  way  given 
by  Mrs.  Ryman-Gaillard :  Put  a  gallon 
of  vinegar  and  one  cupful,  each,  of  salt 
and  mustard  into  a  two  gallon  crock; 
pick  small,  quickly  grown  cucumbers ;  rub 
off  the  black  specks,  and  put  into  vine¬ 
gar.  In  a  few  days  the  pickles  are  ready 
for  use.  Some  people  add  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  one  of  grated  horseradish  to  the 
above  recipe,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
as  neither  is  necessary  to  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  pickles.  Each  time  cu¬ 
cumbers  are  added  to  those  in  the  crock 
all  should  be  well  stirred  up  from  the 
bottom.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  quart 
of  vinegar  with  its  proper  proportion  of 
salt  and  mustard  into  a  two-quart  glass 
can,  and  fill  in  cucumbers  for  immediate 
use. 

For  a  good  pickle  without  mustard : 
Put  a  teacupful  of  salt  and  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  powdered  alum  into  a  gallon  of 
vinegar.  Pick  small  cucumbers  and  pour 
a  weak  brine  over  them,  boiling  hot.  Let 
stand  over  night ;  drain,  and  put  into 
prepared  vinegar.  Add  cucumbers  as 
convenient,  and  when  as  many  have  been 
put  into  the  vinegar  as  it  will  cover  scald 
them  up,  and  put  into  fresh  vinegar,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  little  red  pepper 
and  horseradish. 

This  is  a  very  simple  recipe  that  gives 
excellent  satisfaction :  Dissolve  one  pint 
of  salt  in  one  gallon  vinegar.  Wash  the 
cucumbers  and  pour  over  them  some  boil¬ 
ing  water,  let  stand  five  or  10  minutes, 
drain,  pack  closely  in  cans,  pour  the  salted 
vinegar  over  them  and  seal.  They  are 
very  crisp  and  nice,  and  keep  as  long  as 
you  will  let  them. 

Mustard  Pickles. — This  differs  from 
most  recipes  for  this  pickle  in  being  made 
without  green  tomato.  Put  one-half  peck 
small  cucumbers,  two  quarts  silver  skin¬ 
ned  onions,  and  two  heads  of  picked  caul¬ 
iflower  to  soak  in  water  to  cover  and  a 
cupful  of  salt  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  drain;  mix  one  dessertspoonful  of 
turmeric  powder  with  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  best  mustard ;  wet  with  suffi¬ 
cient  vinegar  to  mix  without  lumps.  Put 
three  quarts  of  vinegar  over  the  fire,  add 
five  cents’  worth  of  mixed  pickling  spices, 
one-half  ounce  celery  seed,  one  half  ounce 
white  mustard  seed,  one  teaspoon  fill  each 
of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  one  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  carefully  stir  in  the  mustard 
and  turmeric  paste  and  let  boil  up  well ; 
then  add  the  mixed  pickles,  two  red  pep¬ 
pers  chopped  with  the  seeds  of  same,  and 
stir  all  together.  After  it  begins  to  bub¬ 
ble  let  boil  well  for  five  minutes. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickle. — Cut  large  yel¬ 
low  cucumbers  in  two  lengthwise  and 
cover  with  alum  water,  allowing  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  alum  to  each  pint 
of  water.  Bring  the  alum  water  and 
fruit  very  slowly  to  a  boil,  and  then 
draw  the  kettle  containing  them  to  the 
back  of  the  range  and  leave  it  there  for 
two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  take 
out  the  cucumbers  and  rinse  thoroughly 
in  cold  water  and  chill  in  ice  water.  Boil 
together  two  cupfuls  of  vinegar,  two 
pounds  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
each  of  stick  cinnamon  and  whole  cloves 
tied  up  in  a  bag.  Put  in  the  cucumbers 
and  cook  10  minutes.  Then  turn  into  a 
stone  jar.  Drain  off  the  syrup  and  scald 
it  for  three  successive  mornings,  pouring 
it  hot  oyer  the  cucumbers  each  time. 


English  Chow-Chow. — This  calls  for 
two  medium-sized  heads  of  firm  white 


4%  yards  32,  2-54  yards  44  inches  wide  if 
it  has  not,  with  54  yard  of  additional 


Wtten  yon  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


cabbage,  half  a  peck  of  green  tomatoes, 
two  quarts  of  firm  ripe  tomatoes,  half  a 
dozen  green  peppers  and  two  red  peppers. 
Chop  all  together  as  fine  as  you  can,  and 
pack  the  mixture  in  layers  of  salt.  Put 


5718  Misses’  Five  Cored  Skirt, 

14  and  1 6  years. 

it  in  a  coarse  Jjag  of  burlap  or  some  rough 
material.  Lay  it  over  a  rack  placed  upon 
a  deep  keg  or  jar  and  put  a  heavy  press 
upon  it.  Let  it  drain  in  this  way  over 
night,  or  for  24  hours.  A  pint  and  a  half 
of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  grated  horserad¬ 
ish,  half  a  teaspoon ful  of  ground  black 
pepper,  half  an  even  teaspoonful  of 
ground  mustard,  an  ounce  of  white  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  an  ounce  of  celery  seed,  a 
tablespoonful  of  ground  mace  and,  fin¬ 
ally,  a  gill  of  Dutch  mustard  compose  the 
seasonings  and  must  be  added  to  the  mix¬ 
ture.  After  it  has  drained  sufficiently 
moisten  the  whole  with  enough  good  cider 
vinegar  scantily  to  cover  it.  This  chow- 
chow  requires  no  cooking  and  does  not 
have  to  be  put  up  in  sealed  jars.  A 
stone  crock  is  all  sufficient,  if  kept  in  a 
cold,  dry  place. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 


material  27,  /  yard  32  or  44  inches  wide, 
for  a  bias  fold  3  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5718  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of  14 
and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

A  very  popular  model  is  shown  in  No. 
5730.  The  skirt  is  made  in  seven  gores 
and  is  laid  in  a  box-plait  at  each  edge  of 
the  front  gore  with  inverted  plaits  at  the 
center,  while  at  the  sides  and  back  it  is 
laid  in  backward-turning  plaits.  All 
of  these  are  stitched  flat  well  below  the 
hips  so  that  there  is  no  appreciable  bulk 
at  that  point,  while  their  fullness  means 
abundant  and  graceful  flare  at  the  lower 
portion.  The  folds  are  applied  at  speci¬ 
fied  distances  from  the  lower  edge  and 
are  stitched  to  position.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
8'54  yards  27  or  32  or  5J4  yards  44  inches 
wide,  with  154  yards  of  additional  mate¬ 
rial  27,  1J4  yards  32  or  1  yard  44  inches 
wide  for  the  folds.  The  pattern  5730  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch 
waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Prune  thou  thy  words:  the  thoughts  control 
That  o’er  thee  swell  and  throng; — 

They  will  condense  within  thy  soul, 

And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run 
In  soft,  luxurious  flow. 

Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done, 
And  faints  at  every  woe. 

Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favor  bears. 
Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weighed, 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers, 
Which  bloom  their  hour  and  fade. 

— .Tohn  Henrv  Newman. 


Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  Sizes  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  bo  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight.  These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  delivered  prices 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanka  (m"S)  Tower» 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


CORNED  BEEF 


We  nse  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 


GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


RPfWCM  PflfWICQ-We  offer  an  exceptional 
DnUlxLli  UUUMLu  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  :i(J  to35  lbs.  at 
$1.60  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Muss. 


An  Investment  placed  with  this 
Company  is  free  from  any  element  of 
speculation.  We  loan  money  only  on 
Ample  Real  Estate  Security  under  New 
York  Banking  Department  supervision. 


Assets  $1,750, 001) 


No  Speculation 
5%  Per  Year 

Patrons  of  ten  to  fourteen 
years'  standing  will  inform 
you  as  to  our  record  and 
our  manner  of  meeting  ob¬ 
ligations.  Write  for  their 
names— some  probably  in 
your  own  locality. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO., 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  12nd  Street,  New  York 


A  plain  five-gored  skirt  is  always  desir¬ 
able  and  forms  a  very  useful  model.  In 
No.  5718,  the  skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores 
and  fitted  over  the  hips  by  means  of  small 


5730  Seven  Gored  Walking  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


darts.  The  fulness  at  the  back  can  be  laid 
in  inverted  plaits  or  gathered  as  liked. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  a 
girl  of  16  years  of  age  is  554  yards  27, 
554  yards  32  or  354  yards  44  inches  wide, 
if  material  has  figure  or  nap ;  4'5 4  yards  27, 


ments  and  features.  Our  largo  Stove  an 
Catalog  shows  the  greatest  bargains  over  offered. 

k  -Write  lor  catalog  and  Serial  free  Trial  Oiler. 

Hoosior  Stove  Co.,  159  Stato  S 
Marion, 


HBQ51ER  OAK. 


HHB51ER  STEEL. 


FD  mu  oun  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 

“A.  KedeAiweur 


Direct  to  You  ” 


TRAOE-MARK  REGISTERED 

at  actual  factory  prices.  Yon  save  from  05  to  0a0.  beeausoyon  keep  in  your  pocket  afl  the  dealers’ 
I’and  mlduli 


jobbers’! 


ilemen’s  profits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  tUo  freight  and  sell  you  on 


llouc  Annnnuol  You  not  only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 
wUU  Udj9  r«|l|ll  lUrdl  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  Iron  ami 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  bestJ 
equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  Is  carefully  Inspected  and  we  know  It  Is"  w 

right.  If  not.  you  get  your  money  back  without  a  quibble.  You  cannot  get  a  better,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers’  prolitf  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory ! 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  1 14.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal-  1 

amazoo  Prices  with  others — and  save  your  money.  Our  line  Is  complete,  embracing  stoveB 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes, — for  the  home,  school, 
church,  balls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
houses,  clubs  ami  camps,  lias  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  beating 

ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  ami  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


JAN.  1  FEB.  |  MAR.  |  APR.  |  MAY~jjUNE  |jULY  [  AUG.  lSEPT.  |  OCT.  \  NOV.  [  DEC. 


:c71 

iA 


No  manufacturer  of  High  Grade  Standard  ranges  and  heating  stoves  ever  made  a 
proposition  as  liberal  as  ours.  We  save  you  $5.00  to  $20.00,  which  otherwise  the  dealer 
would  make.  We  sell  you  direct  from  our  factory  by  mail 


GOLD  COIN 


STOVES 

RANGES 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

We  prepay  the  freight  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  a  finished,  polished  Gold  Coin 
ready  to  put  in  your  home.  You  may  try  it  a  WHOLE  YEAR— See  Guarantee. 

There  are  no  better  stoves,  and  no  manufacturer  who  saves  you  as  much  money  on 
a  good  stove.  We  do  not  compete  with  infeiior  mail  order  dealers.  We  sell  a  good 
stove  at  the  dealer’s  price  for  a  poor  stove. 

Our  Stove  Art  Catalog  is  Free— illustrating  and  describing  our  complete  line  of 
Ranges  and  Heating  Stoves— saves  you  money,  time  and  labor.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  COMPANY,  3  Oak  Street.  Troy,  N.  Y.  (Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  i860) 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ONE  YEAR  ON  APPROVAL 

GUARANTEE: 

Use  this  stove  one 
year,  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied,  send  it  back  at 
our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  all  your 
money. 

Fifty  years  of  tiandari 
stove  making  makes  this  guar¬ 
antee  safe  for  you  and  for  us. 
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M_A_R_K_E_T_S 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  August  16,  1907,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  in  elevator  —  @  91 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  —  @1.04 

Corn  .  —  @  61 

Oats  . .' .  —  @  68 

Rye .  —  @  84 

MILLFEED. 

Spring  bran  . 22.00  @23.00 

i  r :  j  .i  l  i  *  0  4  AB 


Red  Dog  .  —  @28.00 

Homing  chop  .  —  @24.50 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @29.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  .  —  @24.00 

No.  2  . 21.00  @22.00 

No.  3  .  —  @18.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00  @21.00 

Clover  . 14.00  @18.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 12.00  @13.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  three  cents  per  quart  to  26-cent 
zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra  station 
charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

— 

@ 

25 

Common  to  good . 

21 

@ 

24 

State  Dairy  . 

20 

@ 

24 

Factory  . 

19 

21 

Packing  stock  . 

16 

@ 

19% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

— 

@ 

12% 

Common  to  good  . 

10 

@ 

12 

Skims  . 

4 

@ 

8 

EGGS. 

Fancv,  white,  doz . 

26 

@ 

28 

White,  good  to  choice  . 

23 

@ 

25 

Mixed  colors,  com.  to  good.. 

19 

@ 

23 

20 

Western  and  Southern  . 

14 

@ 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  choice,  green,  bbl . 3.00 

Choice,  red,  bbl . 3.00 

Ordinary  to  good,  bbl....  2. 00 
Poor  to  choice,  %-bbl,  bkt.  50 
Peaches.  Ga.,  average  b't,  c'a’r.2.00 

Georgia,  poor,  carrier .  50 

Missouri,  carrier  . 2.00 

Md.  &  Del.,  carrier . 1.50 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket .  60 

Jersey,  basket  .  75 

Pears,  S’n,  bbl . 2.00 

Common  Summer  sorts,  bbl.  3.00 

Plums,  State,  basket  .  35 

Up-river,  basket  .  30 

Cherries,  sour,  8-lb.  bkt .  85 

Currants,  Cherry,  quart .  12 

Small,  quart  .  10 

Black,  quart  .  12 

Raspberries.  Up-river,  red,  pint 

Western  N.  Y.,  pint . 

Jersey,  pint  . 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  quart  . . 

Up-river,  quart  . 

Huckleberries,  Pa.  &  Jersey 

Mountain,  quart  . 

Other  Pa..  Jersey  and  Mary¬ 
land,  quart  .  7 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  qt.  .  12 

Small  to  med.,  green,  qt.  .  7 

Muskmelons,  Md.,  f'y  crate.. 2.50 
Md.  &  Del.,  average,  crate..  1.25 

Baltimore,  crate  . 1.50 

Baltimore,  small  basket  .  . .  85 

Virginia,  60-qt.  crate  ....1.00 

Virginia,  bushel-crate  .  75 

California,  standard  crate  ..1.50 
pony  crate  ....  1 .00 
standard  crate  . .  — 
pony  crate  ....  — 
by  rail,  carl'd.  150.00 
&  Va.,  by  st’m'r,  car.  .  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl.. 2. 25 

Jersey,  bbl . 2.12 

Southern,  bbl . .  .  .1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  J’y,  old,  bkt.  2.00 

Southern,  yellow,  bbl . 3.00 

Asparagus,  dozen  bunches  ....2.00 

Beets,  100  bunches  . 1.00 

Carrots*  bbl . 2.00 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen .  10 

Jersey,  dozen  .  20 

State,  dozen  .  15 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bbl....  75 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.00 

Cucumber  pickles,  J’y,  bbl... 1.50 
Rockland  Co..  N.  Y.  bbl.. 3.00 
Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  100.  ...4.00 


@3.75 
@4.00 
@2.75 
@2.00 
<3)3.00 
@1.50 
@3.50 
@2.50 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@5.00 
@4.00 
@  50 
@  40 
@1.15 
~  13 


California, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Watermelons, 
N.  C. 


10 
13 
10 
@3.00 
@2.25 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@2.25 
@1.50 
@3.00 
@2.50 
@5.00 
@3.50 
@275.00 
@225.00 


@2.50 
@2.37 
@2.25 
@3.00 
@5.00 
@4.00 
@1.50 
@2.50 
@  30 
@  50 
@  40 
@1.25 
@2.25 
@2.50 

§3.50 

6.00 


L.  I.  red  and  Savoy,  100.  .3.50 


Baltimore,  bbl .  90 

Corn,  Hackensack.  100  ....1.00 

Other  Jersey,  100  .  75 

Southern,  100  .  75 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  bbl . 1.50 

Eggplants,  Norf'k,  60-qt.  crate.  1.50 

Jersey,  basket  .  75 

Jersey,  box .  50 


Lettuce,  State,  per  ba  'cet  .  . . 

Lima  beans,  basket  . 

Flat,  per  basket  . 

Hackensack,  potato,  bag  . .  . 
Onions,  Jersey,  white,  bkt.... 
Jersey,  yellow,  basket  . . . . 

Connecticut,  white,  bbl . 

Connecticut,  yellow,  bbl .... 

Connecticut,  red,  bbl . 

L.  I.  &  Jersey  yellow,  bbl.. 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  red,  bbl . 

State  white,  bbl . 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl . 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y.  bkt . 

Radishes,  nearby.  100  bunches 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches  . 

String  beans.  Conn.,  bag.  .  .  . 
I*.  I.  &  Jersey,  bag  or  basket 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket . 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl . 

White,  bbl . 

Yellow,  crook-ueck,  bbl . 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 

White,  100  bunches  . 

Tomatoes,  lveyport,  box . 

South  Jersey,  fancy,  box.  . . 
South  Jersey,  ordinary,  box. 
Jersey,  small  basket  . 


50 

2.00 

1.00 

2.50 

1.25 

1.25 

3.50 

3.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.25 

3.00 

1.25 

1.50 
75 
75 

1.50 

75 

50 

75 

75 

75 

75 

85 

2.00 

50 

65 

50 

40 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 180 

Medium  . 1.50 

Pea  . 1-50 

Rod  Kidney  .  — 

White  Kidney  .  — 

Yellow  Eye  . 1.70 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  lb .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Spring  ducks  .  14 

Geese  .  8 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12 

Broilers,  best,  lb .  24 

Lower  grades  .  17 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducks  .  15 

Squabs,  doz . 2.25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.75 

Bulls  . 2.50 

Cows  . 1.25 

Calves  . 5.50 

Sheep  . 3.50 

Lambs  . 6.75 

Hogs  . 7.00 


WOOL. 

Fine  unwashed  .  21 

Medium  and  coarse  .  25 


@4.50 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@  1  .mi 
@4.00 
@2.00 
@1.00 

@1.00 
@2.50 
@1.50 
@3.00 
fa  1.50 
@1.50 
@4.50 
@3.50 
@2.50 
@3.25 
@2.50 
@4.50 
fa  1.50 
@2.25 
@1.25 
@1.00 
(a  2.00 
@1.00 
@1.00 
fa  1 .25 

fa  1.00 

fa  1.50 
@1.25 
@1.12 
@3.00 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@  65 
@  50 


@2.00 

@1.70 

@1.80 

@2.25 

@2.70 

@1.75 


@  15 
@  15 
@  9 

@  11 
@  1 4  Vi 
@  1 0 
@  20 


@  15 
@  25 
@  22 
@  15 
@  16 
@5.00 


@6.65 
@3.15 
@3.75 
@8.25 
fa  5.25 
@8.35 
@7.25 


@  22 
@  26 


Sweet  Clovek  for  Mnx.cn. — In  regard  to 
growing  mulch  crops  for  strawberries,  I  have 
never  found  anything  better  than  the  Sweet 
clover  growing  along  the  roadsides  and  on 
railroad  embankments.  Wherever  it  has  been 
growing  for  a  year  or  two  it  has  all  other 
weeds  choked  out,  thereby  preventing  the 
bringing  in  of  other  weed  seeds.  I  cut  it 
when  first  in  blossom ;  it  stands  then  about 
four  to  six  feet.  high.  After  letting  it  lie 
for  a  week  to  dry  out  I  haul  it  in  while  wet 
with  dew,  to  save  the  leaves,  and  stack  It 
up  ready  for  spreading  over  the  strawberry 
beds  in  the  Fall  (about  one-quarter  acre). 
Of  course  larger  growers  may  not  find  it 
plentiful  enough  to  supply  their  needs,  but 
why  not  raise  it?  It  seems  to  thrive  most 
anywhere,  even  in  the  cinders  and  stones  of 
railroad  embankments.  I  believe  I  could 
raise  a  larger  bulk  of  it  on  a  given  piece 
of  land  than  any  other  crop  for  mulch,  corn 
not  excepted.  Furthermore,  it  lies  not  so 
flat  or  heavy  on  the  berries  as  cornstalks, 
catches  more  snow  on  account  of  its  spread¬ 
ing  branches,  and  is  heavy  enough  not  to 
blow  away.  _  g.  h. 


“You  young  scoundrel,”  said  the  father, 
seizing  his  disobedient  son  by  the  hair; 
“I’ll  show  you  how  to  treat  your  moth¬ 
er  !”  And  he  gave  him  several  bangs  on 
the  ear,  and  then  shook  him  until  his 
hair  began  to  fall  out. — Credit  Lost. 

“How  many  miles  will  a  gallon  of  gas¬ 
oline  carry  an  automobilist?”  “Straight 
ahead  or  straight  up !” — Houston  Post. 


Yon  will  be  convinced  that  yon  can  carry  yonr 
Savings  account  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
with  the  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  of  New 
York  City  if  you  will  answer  their  ad.  on  Page  643 
and  get  the  information  they  offer  to  send.— A  dr. 


I  AYER  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

Mj  A  full  list  of  varieties  for  delivery  afti 
September  10th. 

$1.50  per  IOO  and  $10.00  per  N 

“  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  6  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PHI!!  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jers 
U 1 1 1 U  I  M 11  III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

PI  P  AQF  senf1  n  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Cc 
I  LLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Establisl 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples  e 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  Yo 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Write  ns  for  information. 
A  trial  will  convince  you  of  our  ability  to  obtain 
extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  s  t  New  York. 


BUCKEYE ’ 


HOE 

OR  DISC 

When  you  sow  seed  for 
any  crop  you  know  that  a 
groat  deal  depends  on  how 
well  it  is  sown,  don’t  you? 

Then  isn’t  it  folly  to  take 
chances  on  apoordrill?  When 
the  crop  Is  poor  you  blame  the 
weather,  but  how  much  was  the 
drill  you  used  to  blame?  No  doubt 
a  great  deal.  Why  not  be  “dead 
sure”  next  time  by  doing  it  with  a 
drill  you  can  depend  upon. 

Buckeye 

DRILLS 

never  disappoint.  They  are  as  perfect 
a  piece  or  seeding  machinery  as  you 
ever  looked  at.  Sixty  years  ago  the 
first  Buckeye  drill  was  made  and  every 
year  since  they  have  been  improved  in 
every  way  possible  No  wonder  they 
are  the  most  popular  drill  today.  The 
Buckeye  Combined  Grain  and  Fertiliz¬ 
er  Drill  Is  the  only  fertilizer  distribu¬ 
ter  made  that  will  not  corrode  or 
clog.  It’s  well  worth  your  while  to 
send  for  our  new  Drill  and  Cultiva¬ 
tor  book  to  learn  about  this  one 
exclusive  feature  alone.  Many 
other  good  points  that  will  inter¬ 
est  you  too.  A  postal  brings  it 
by  return  mail.  It  will  save  you 
a  lot  of  disappointment  and 
money.  Send  for  it  today— 
don’t  put  it  off.  Now  is 
the  time.  A  Poatal.will  do. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

Dept  K. 

Springfield,  O. 


DAIN 


Witen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SILOS. 

Write  for  our 
prices  and 
circular,  and 
let  us  quote 
you  on  any 
size  you  wish 
to  erect.  We 
are  large 
shippers. 

VAN  SLYKE 
6  CO., 

North  Tonawanda, 
New  York. 


Ill  IIIT r  l> -Trustworthy  married  man  to  take 
WAR  I  II U  charge  of  small  farm  near  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Address,  giving  references  and  wages  asked, 
George  E.  Shaw,  1027  Carnegie  Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  for  Italians,  59  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City.  Send  for  circular  and  application  blanks. 


FARM  HOUSE  HELP. 

YJU  ANTED— Several  members  of  a  family  (either 
’’  sex)  to  divide  up  work  of  running  large  farm 
house,  whicli  is  provided  witli  the  best  facilities  and 
conducted  on  a  liberal  scale.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Superintendent, 

Florham  Farms,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


UU  ANTED— Farm  about  20  acres,  Connecticut  pre- 
”  ferred;  house,  8  rooms  or  more,  good  condition 
on  main  road.  State  lowest  price  and  full  particulars. 
Address  J.  F.  Haynes,  309a  Monroe  St.,  Brookiyn.N.Y. 


Yf  irginia  Farm— 400  acres.  Good  stock  farm,  build- 
'  ings,  location:  will  lease,  sell  or  share  witli  good 
farmer.  Write  at  once  to  T.  H.  HARRIS,  Fredericksburg,  Vs. 


$33.00 

California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

There  are  rare  opportunities  for  the 
health-seeker  and  home-seeker  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  special  low  rate 
colonist  tickets  daily  via  the  Chieag-o, 
Union  Pacific  &  North  Western  Line 


Steel  Corn  Gutter 

will  meet  your  ideas  of  what  a  corn  cutter 
should  be.  It’s  built  for  business — embraces 
safety  features  that  prevent  accidents  and 
assure  the  best  workin  the  field.  Adjustable 
to  all  conditions  and  capable  of  a  wider  range 
of  work  than  any  other  cutter  you  ever  saw. 
A  favorite  and  a  money-maker  on  the  farm. 
Made  by  “Dain”  means  that  it’s  made 
right— for  satisfactory  service  and  for  long 
life.  Sold  by  dealers.  It  will  pay  you  to 
write  for  descriptive  circular.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  know  all  about  the  “Dain”  and  its 
desirable  features  found  on  no  other  com 
cutter.  Write  today.  Address 

DAIN  MFG.  CO., 

Ottumwa  -  -  -  la. 


STRENGTH  OF 

PageFence 


Stock  or  runaway  teams 
muy  run  into  a  Page 
Fence— or  trees  may  full 
across  and  crush  it— but 
when  the  pressure  is 
gone  the  fence  will 
spring  back  to  its  place 
uninjured,  because  the 
horizontal  burs  in  Page 
Fence  are  made  of  Steel 
Spring  wire,  coiled  un¬ 
der  high  tension  — give 
and  tuke  up  just  like  a 
spring.  Our  interesting 
catalog  tells  more  fea¬ 
tures  about  Page  Fence. 
W  rite  for  it. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  717,  Adrian,  lllch. 


September  1st  to  October  31st  at  the 
rate  of  $33.00  from  Chicago,  with  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  rates  from  other  points 
make  it  possible  to  visit  the  Coast  region 
at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Daily  and 
personally  conducted  tours  in  Pullman 
Tourist  sleeping  cars,  only  $7.00  for  a 
double  berth.  Booklets,  maps  and  other 
information  on  application  to  W.  B. 
Kniskern,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


WIDOW  MUST  SELL 
Beautiful  75-aere  Farm 
Price  $700 

Five  minutes  to  village:  neighbors  and  schools 
near;  cutting  20  tons  hay  from  handsome  fields,  with 
wood  and  fruit  for  home  use.  2-story  house  supplied 
by  running  spring  water:  barn  36x44;  sugar  maple 
orchard  of  400  trees.  $500  down  and  $50  a  year  for 
four  years  makes  it  yours  forever.  For  travelling 
instructions  see  No.  29141,  page  10,  “Strout’s  List  19. 
Mailed  free.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 


NEAR  BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 

47  ACHES;  spring  watered  pasture;  situated  on 
high  ground,  and  in  splendid  healthy  location;  2-story 
house,  8  rooms,  2  piazzas,  painted  and  blinded;  barn 
40x00;  lien  bouse  and  other  outbuildings;  niapie  and 
oak  shade:  excellent  view:  a  money  .maker.  Price 
only  $4,000,  easy  terms.  If  taken  immediately  15 
acres  covn,  acre  potatoes,  bay  and  oats  in  barn  and 
50  bbls.  apples  will  be  included  as  estate  must  be 
settled.  See  No.  25092,  page  30,  "Strout’s  List  19”  for 
travelling  instructions.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept. 
42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


NEAR  DOVER,  DEL, 

YOU  CAN 

MAKE  MONEY  FISHING. 

23  ACRES  near  fine  bathing  and  excellent;  fishing. 
Land  all  clear  and  level,  deep  rich  loam  witli  clay 
subsoil;  good  four  room  cottage,  stable,  cliickeu 
house  and  other  outbuildings,  500  peach  trees,  few 
plums,  20  fine  old  apple  trees  and  1*2  acres  in  berries. 
Everything  can  be  sold  to  cottagers  at  the  Bay  Shore 
for  good  prices,  and  the  waters  of  the  Bay  will  yield 
a  good  living  if  one  cares  to  fish  for  market.  To 
settle  estate  immediately  will  include  6  acres  corn,  4 
acres  bay,  2  acres  tomatoes,  acre  potatoes  for  only 
$1,200,  half  cash,  easy  terms.  For  travelling  instruc¬ 
tions  see  No.  57076,  page  40,  “Strout’s  List  19”  mailed 
FREE.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Department  42,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


65  MILES  TO  NEYV  YORK  CITY. 


VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND  FARMS 

FOR  SALE. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  farm  for  either  pleasure  or 
profit,  let  us  send  you  our  list  of  desirable  places. 

ESTATES,  DAIRY  FARMS,  STOCK  FARMS, 
POULTRY  FARMS,  TRUCK  FARMS. 
Prices  Ranging  from  $2,500  to  $250,000. 
STEPHENSON  &  RAINEY, 

1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  I>.  0.,  or  Herndon,  Va. 
Reference:  American  Nat.  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


74  ACRES  less  than  3  miles  from  Bethel,  Conn., 
6 miles  from  Danbury,  is  this  productive  74-acre  stock 
and  dairy  farm,  which  will  carry  12  to  15  cows,  and 
a  team;  large  quantity  of  apples,  plums,  grapes, 
currants,  etc.  Beautiful  two  story  house  of  9  rooms 
(see  picture  No.  88429,  page  20,  "Strout’s  List  19”); 
barn  35x100  feet;  corn  bouse,  2  poultry  houses,  tobacco 
barn  and  other  outbuildings;  maple  and  elm  shade 
trees;  near  lake,  school,  store,  blacksmith  shop,  etc. 
Included  are  four  cows,  horse,  3  pigs,  plows,  harrows, 
mowing  machine,  2  wagons,  all  small  farming  tools, 
acre  potatoes,  corn,  4  acres  oats,  20  tons  hay.  $3,300 
takes  all;  easy  terms.  Widow  must  sell.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  156  Nassau  St,,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  yon  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  au  order 


E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  ROUTE  I,  FABIUS  N.  Y. 


1907. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


We  cannot  give  space  to  all  of  the  let¬ 
ters  received  from  responsible  advertis¬ 
ing  firms  on  the  subject  of  refusing  fake 
advertisers  and  showing  up  frauds ;  but 
we  append  just  a  few  more  expressions. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  agricultural 
press  is  taking  up  its  share  in  exposing  hum¬ 
bugs,  in  sympathy  with  the  grand  work  done 
by  Collier  along  the  line  of  medical  quackery, 
and  success  in  its  exposing  of  mining  and 
kindred  frauds.  It  is  the  intent  that  marks 
the  rascal,  though  a  blunderer  may  do  a 
measure  of  harm.  j.  J.  h.  Gregory. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

We  highly  commend  your  exposures  of  fak¬ 
ers  and  frauds.  We,  ourselves,  are  victims 
of  one  of  the  firms  whose  methods  you  dis¬ 
close,  and  had  we  read  such  an  article  as  this 
before  investing  we  might  have  saved  our 
fee,  which  however  was  a  small  one.  We 
believe  you  are  doing  an  excellent  work  in 
warning  the  public  of  these  sharks,  who  are 
trying  to  get  hard-earned  cash  without  giv¬ 
ing  full  value  for  the  same.  If  more  of  the 
publications  would  follow  the  fearless  course 
The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  be  pursuing  the 
schemers  would  have  fewer  victims  than  they 
appear  to  have.  We  have  full  faith  in  the 
fearless  policy  of  your  publication. 

Morrisville,  Pa.  the  wji.  h.  moon  co. 

The  writer  has  read  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest  your  article  of  July  6  editorially  ex¬ 
posing  various  advertising  frauds.  I  know 
nothing  personally  of  the  advertisers  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  article,  but  the  principle  upon 
which  you  are  proceeding,  namely,  guarding 
your  readers  carefully  from  imposition,  is 
one  which  must  always  appeal  to  the  bones! 
advertiser  of  honest  goods.  The  increased 
strength  of  your  hold  upon  your  readers  will 
be  a  sufficient  reward.  You  evidently  have 
a  strong  bold  upon  them,  for  they  have  been 
satisfactorily  responsive  to  the  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  this  sea¬ 
son.  NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY. 

New  York. 

You  are  doing  good  work  at  your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that 
make  The  R.  N.-Y.  stand  high  up  on  our  ad¬ 
vertising  list.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  have  an  inquiry  about  the  Patrons 
Co-operative  Company,  Incorporated,  by 
a  subscriber  who  asks  the  information 
for  his  Grange.  As  yet  we  have  been 
unable  to  learn  anything  of  value  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  house.  We  find  no  rating  for 
them  in  the  sources  of  information  on 
such  subjects.  Our  representative  found 
no  one  in  the  office  except  a  little  girl, 
who  said  she  was  the  stenographer.  They 
seemed  to  be  occupying  a  part  of  an 
office  with  another  tenant.  We  hope  to 
have  a  statement  from  some  one  in  au¬ 
thority  in  the  near  future,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  would  be  wise  for  Grangers 
to  let  pending  propositions  await  details. 

What  can  you  tell  your  readers  about 
Tyrrell’s  Hygienic  Institute?  Things  have 
been  getting  worse  with  me  for  a  long  time, 
and  they  strike  me  at  so  many  points  that  I 
am  inclined  to  investigate.  I  have  long 
ceased  to  depend  much  on  medicines.  As  to 
dieting,  it  seems  to  me  that  so  much  remains 
to  be  learned  that  what  is  known  is  useful 
only  in  a  general  way.  e.  l.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  evidently  a  variation  of  the  old 
hydropathic  or  water  treatment,  which 
has  been  known  to  relieve  some  maladies 
and  greatly  aggravate  others.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  is  not,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  an  exact  science.  There  is 
no  sure  and  certain  treatment  for  any 
disease.  Many  factors  must  be  taken  in 
consideration  when  treating  the  most 
simple  case,  and  the  most  hopeful  doctor, 
in  99  out  of  every  100  cases,  is  the  family 
physician  of  good  judgment  and  honest 
intention.  Medical  “institutes”  founded 
to  exploit  an  especial  mode  of  treatment 
usually  run  to  extremes.  The  patients 
enter  buoyed  with  expectation  of  rapid 
cures,  which  too  often  end  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  ill  afforded  expense.  The  Hy¬ 
gienic  Institute  inquired  about  appears  to 
be  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  their 
treatment  may  be  skilfully  administered, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  all  the  hopes 
called  forth  by  their  advertising  literature 
will  be  realized. 

It  has  been  my  custom  when  I  sell  a  farm 
(especially  to  a  city  man  without  the  needed 
experience)  to  give  him  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  best  papers  (I  consider 
The  R.  N.-Y.  by  far  the  best  of  several  others 
I  take).  I  am'  now  enclosing  you  .$2  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  two  that  I  have  sold  lately.  I 
hope  to  keep  adding  to  your  list  from  time  to 
time.  j.  v.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Real  estate  agents  are  seldom  accused 
of  too  much  consideration  or  sentiment 
for  their  customers.  It  is  often  felt  that 
they  are  more  interested  in  their  commis¬ 
sions  than  in  the  welfare  of  their  clients. 
Yet  here  is  an  agent  so  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  his  client  that  he  voluntarily 


gives  up  a  part  of  his  commission  to 
start  the  new  farmer  right  by  fur¬ 
nishing  him  for  a  year  with  the  best 
information  to  be  had  on  farm  subjects. 
That  kind  of  a  man  is  not  only  pretty 
sure  to  succeed,  but  is  sure  to  ornament 
any  line  of  business  in  which  he  is  en¬ 
gaged. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a 
friend  of  long  standing: 

On  page  597  I  notice  the  inquiry  of  G.  D.  B. 
concerning  L.  T.  Leach  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
with  reference  to  curing  cancer.  You  have 
evidently  answered  this  question  on  general 
principles.  This  man  referred  to  is  a  son-in- 
law  of  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye,  and  probably  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  some  six  years  ago 
sent  my  mother  his  medicine  for  curing  a 
cancer.  It  was  effective,  and  for  such  a  seri¬ 
ous  condition  neither  painful  or  disagreeable 
to  use.  In  her  inexperience  the  treatment 
was  not  continued  long  enough  completely  to 
eradicate  it,  so  she  went  on  to  Indianapolis 
for  bis  treatment.  By  a  slip  she  went  to 
the  office  of  a  son  of  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye,  who  ef¬ 
fected  a  cure  inside  of  two  weeks.  She  has 
had  no  trouble  with  it  since,  and  has  no 
prospect  of  having.  I  would  certainly  advise 
your  correspondent  to  go  on  to  Indianapolis. 
If  the  cancer  is  not  in  a  vital  position,  so 
no  one  could  operate  successfully,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  he  can  effect  a  cure  for  her.  More¬ 
over,  the  charges  are  very  moderate.  Your 
statement  that  cancers  are  Incurable  is  not 
correct.  Of  course  it  may  be  located  in  a 
vital  part  where  safe  treatment  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  or  it  may  have  gone  so  far  that  it  is 
past  help,  but  that  may  be  the  case  with  any 
malady.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  hut  never¬ 
theless  a  true  one,  that  ordinary  physicians 
are  no  use  for  cancer,  and  will  usually  do 
harm  rather  than  good.  My  mother  tried  it 
years  ago,  only  to  her  damage.  T  have  kept 
posted  along  these  lines,  and  consider  the  Bye 
treatment  the  nicest  and  best  I  have  ever 
known  anything  about.  E.  R.  T. 

New  York. 

Accompanying  the  above  is  a  private 
note  in  which  the  writer  says  his  moth¬ 
er’s  father  and  her  grandmother  from 
the  other  side  died  of  cancer.  His  mother 
is  now  85  years  of  age,  and  apparently 
free  from  trouble  that  affected  her  six 
years  ago.  Skin  cancer  and  cancer  of  the 
face  and  nose  are  frequently  cured  or 
arrested  in  progress  of  development, 
when  taken  in  time,  but  the  general  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  this  is  best  effected  by  a 
surgical  operation  than  by  caustics  and 
absorbent  medicines.  The  operation  brings 
quicker  relief,  saves  the  patient  long  suf¬ 
fering,  and  leaves  only  a  scar  instead  of 
the  disfigurement  of  the  burning  treat¬ 
ment.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  saw  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  then  ’a  young  man,  suffer  untold 
agony  by  the  salves  treatment  for  a 
cancer  of  the  under  lip.  He  afterwards 
had  the  diseased  part  removed  by  a  sur¬ 
geon  and  the  trouble  did  not  develop 
again  until  he  was  an  old  man  when  it 
undoubtedly  hastened  his  death.  But 
these  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
malignant  cancer  which  we  said  is  at  the 
present  time  believed  to  be  incurable, 
and  which  the  cancer  doctors  usually 
claim  they  can  cure.  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  is  not  a  medical,  journal,  and  the 
subject  really  should  not  be  treated  at 
so  much  length  here,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  be  unfair  to  anyone,  and  are  always 
willing  to  give  every  side  a  hearing.  To 
resume,  the  best  authorities  concede  that 
malignant  cancerous  growths  are  incur¬ 
able,  and  that  the  milder  growths  which 
yield  to  caustics  can  be  arrested  with  less 
suffering  and  more  effectively  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  diseased  parts  with  a  knife.  More¬ 
over,  the  doctor  who  advertises  to  cure 
all  forms  of  cancer,  exposes  his  own  bad 
faith  by  his  willingness  to  take  fees  for 
malignant  cases  which  he  must  know  are 
beyond  his  help. 

I  am  sending  you  $1  to  pay  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  best  farm  paper  there  is. 
I  subscribed  for  10  weeks,  but  am  so  well 
pleased  with  it  you  can  epunt  on  me  for  life. 

Michigan.  '  '  m.  c.  b. 

The  above  letter  is  another  sample  of 
the  thousands  received  to  show  that  you 
do  a  permanent  service  when  you  influ¬ 
ence  a  neighbor  to  send  in  one  of  those 
ten  weeks’  subscriptions  for  10  cents. 
Most  publishers  tell  us  the  short  term 
subscriptions  do  not  pay  them.  It  costs 
more  to  handle  the  subscription  and  fill 
the  order  than  the  publisher  gets  for  it. 
That  is  all  true  enough,  no  publisher 
could  afford  to  do  it  unless  there  was  a 
large  percentage  of  renewals  from  the 
short-time  orders.  More  than  80  per  cent 
of  these  renew  regularly  for  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  This  is  probably  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  names  are  largely 
sent  in  by  old  readers,  who  select  only 
the  best  class  of  farmers.  From  now  on 
we  want  each  old  reader  to  take  it  upon 
himself  to  send  these  orders  whenever 
opportunity  is  offered.  j.  j.  d. 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Mated  pens  of  five  matured  pullets 
and  one  line  bred  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pens  of  ten  selected  hens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers’ 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 


WANTED  PULLETS. 

50  White  Plymouth  Rocks;  hatched 
not  later  than  March  20th.  Address 

LEDGEM0NT  TERRACE, 

Box  61  :  :  :  Centreville,  R.  I. 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


A  cheap,  effective  dis¬ 
infectant  and  remedy, 
lin  powder  form  to  be 
>  dusted  on.  Perfectly 
,  harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 

3 lbs,  50c.  6R  lbs. $1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.City)  | 
Excelsior' Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  i 
|  Dept.HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City.  < 


Make  Money  With  Fowls 

Beginners,  Broiler  Raisers,  Egg  Farmers, 
and  Experiment  Stations  Use  and  Rec¬ 
ommend 

YPHERS  INCUBATORS 

FREE  260-Page  Book — “Howto 
Make  Money  with  Poultry  &  Incubators.'* 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  Now  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  K,I,SU’’ 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  ,-f  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THIS  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


CAEMERS,  it  pays  to  raise  squabs;  get  high  prices 
1  for  your  grain  by  feeding  it  to  homer  squab 
breeders;  write  us  for  prices;  send  us  10  cents  in 
stamps  for  our  book;  it  tells  how.  Address 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM,  Morton,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLELING  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


'OSK  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale, 
“  very  best  strain.  I.  C.  HA  WKIN8,  Bullvllle.  Now  York. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTKS— Choice  yearling  hens 
‘  ’  reasonable;  baby  chicks  10c  each;  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  reduced  to  $3  per  100.  Forest  llill  Farm,  Burn, rood,  Ji.  t. 


R0CK-H0LLAND  FARM  s  newvork.E' 

W.  Plymouth  Hocks  and  \V.  Holland  Turkeys. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

0.  H.  ZIMMER.  R.  D.  41.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Snftolk  Co.,  N.Y, 


COR  SALE  CHEAP— 400  cockerels  from  selected 
*  matings.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns.  Also  100  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  2 
year  hens  from  special  matings.  Must  sell  to  make 
room.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  A.  A.  County,  Md. 


■T  WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 


We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

3,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices;  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Per  13. 

xj-r-r-e  f  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2.00 

HATcnivr  -!  White  Wyandottes.  2.50 

HAltHlNG  ^  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  2.00 

Send  fob  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  _ - _ - _ - 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$00.00 
80.00 
60.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 


ItlBnwvm 

c umParn . 


Two  Profit  Earners  for  Poultrymen 


Only  Healthy  fowls  Pay;  Sick  fowls  mean  Loss. 

RUST^S  Havens  Climax  Powder 
cures  sick  fowls  and  keeps  well  fowls  healthy.  The  only 
reliable  cure  for  chicken-cholera,  turkey-cholera,  gapea 
etc.  Five  sizes,  25c.  50c,  $1.00  etc.  at  dealers. 

RUST’S  Lice-Killing  Powder 
destroys  and  keeps  away  vermin.  Does  not  affect  eggs. 
Prices:  5  oz.  box  10c;  16  oz.  box  25c;  48  oz.  box  50c;  112  oz. 
box  $1.00  at  dealers.  Booklet  and  egg-record  free.  Wm. 
Rust  &  Sons,  Est.  1854.  Dept.  P, New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Big  interest  on  gour  investment. 


A  Farmer  who  knew  said  that  if  a  man  did 
not  have  the  money  to  buy  a  manure 
spreader,  he  could  afford  to  borrow  it, 
pay  50  per  cent  interest,  and  still  mako 
money. 

This  shows  how  extremely  profitable  the 
use  of  a  manure  spreader  is. 

It  will  make  more  than  50  per  cent  per  year 
on  the  investment. 

It  increases  the  fertilizing  value  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  the  only  fertilizer  produced  on 
the  farm,  fully  100  per  cent,  and  when  you 
remember  that  this  barnyard  manure  is 
worth  about  $2.00  per  ton,  you  know  how 
much  money  a  spreader  makes  for  you  on 
every  ton  of  manure  hauled  into  the  field. 

Of  course,  you  must  be  sure  and  buy  a  good 
spreader.  We  mean  a  strong,  dependable, 
practical  machine — one  that  you  can  load  up 
day  after  day  and  drive  into  the  field  with 
absolute  certainty  that  it  will  spread  as  many 
loads  per  acre  as  you  desire. 

The  I.  H.  C  spreaders.  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf,  will  do  this.  They  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  spread  any  number  from  3  to  30  loads 
per  acre.  The  principal  point  of  difference 
is  in  the  apron.  The  Corn  King  is  a  return 
apron  machine  and  the  Cloverleaf  an  endless 
apron  machine.  Both  spreaders  are  replete 
with  valuable  features,  not  found  on  other 
spreaders. 

For  instance,  the  single  lever  on  the  I.  H.  C. 
allows  the  driver  to  make  every  adjustment — 


change  the  rate  of  feed,  return  the  apron, 
start  the  machine,  or  stop  it. 

Then  again  there  is  the  vibrating  rake,  a 
feature  not  found  on  any  other  spreader.  You 
know  that  when  first  starting  the  machine,  if 
not  properly  loaded,  the  manure  is  apt  to  pile 
up  against  the  cylinder  and  clog  it.  Perhaps 
great  chunks  will  be  thrown  out  until  the  load 
is  properly  fed.  The  vibrating  rake  on  the 
Cloverleaf  and  Corn  King  spreaders  prevents 
this  irregular  feeding.  It  levels  the  load 
before  it  reaches  the  cylinder  and  insures 
an  even  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  You  won’t  find  a  whole  lot  coming  out 
directly  over  the  center  and  none  at  all  at  the 
sides,  but  instead  an  even  distribution  the 
full  width  of  the  cylinder. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  features 
about  these  spreaders — both  wheels  are  drive 
wheels,  the  steel  wheels  cut  under  the  box, 
the  apron  never  binds  nor  buckles,  the  front 
axle  is  well  trussed,  the  frame  is  staunch  and 
absolutely  rigid. 

We  suggest  that  you  look  into  this  question 
of  a  profitable  manure  spreader  very  care¬ 
fully.  The  local  agent  in  your  town  will 
gladly  demonstrate  the  line  he  handles.  Or 
write  the  general  office  for  catalogues,  colored 
hangers,  or  other  information  desired. 

Send  for  copy  of  ‘‘Farm  Science”  or 
“Wasteful  Farm  Practices"  which  contain 
very  valuable  information  on  agricultural 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  you. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


BEEF  CATTLE  AND  HORSES  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

There  are  some  “wayback”  farms 
in  this  section  that  can  be  bought  for  $20 
per  acre,  or  less,  and  some  “nice  farms” 
along  the  river  road  that  would  cost  $50 
per  acre,  or  more ;  hut  the  general  price 
for  the  hill  farms  is  from  $30  to  $40 
per  acre.  What  1  mean  by  “hill  farms” 
is  those  farms  on  the  hills  back  from 
the  river  road,  hut  few  of  them  contain 
much  side  hill,  all  are  rolling  and  uneven. 
They  do  not  produce  as  well  as  some 
of  the  river  farms  do;  will  grow  about 
one  ton  of  hay,  or  35  bushels  of  oats, 
or  75  bushels  of  corn  (ear)  to  the  acre. 
Wheat,  buckwheat,  barley,  rye  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  also  grown.  Mixed  farming  is 
generally  practiced ;  more  or  less  cows 
arc  kept  on  every  farm ;  veal  calves  bring 
$10  to  $15  each  at  from  five  to  seven 
weeks  old ;  the  price  is  6^4  cents  now. 
Weaned  calves  can  he  bought  in  the  Fall 
for  $8  to  $10  each,  yearlings  in  the  Spring 
for  about  $16  to  $18.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  calves  are  vealed.  There  is 
always  a  ready  market  for  beef  cattle ; 
in  addition  to  the  local  butchers  there 
are  shippers  who  buy  beef  cattle,  veal 
calves,  hogs  and  sheep  and  ship  to  New 
York  every  second  Saturday  the  year 
around.  For  the  last  few  years  the  price 
of  beef  steers  weighing  about  1,100 
pounds,  which  is  about  the  average 
weight  here  for  two-year-olds,  has  been 
about  four  cents.  This  Summer  it  has 
been  a  little  higher. 

Some  of  the  farmers  buy  18-months- 
old  steers  in  the  Fall,  feed  through  the 
Winter  and  sell  to  shippers  iri  the  Spring, 
or  sometimes  ship  them  themselves.  I 
sometimes  doubt  if  there  is  any  profit  in 
that,  as  it  often  pans  out  about  like  this: 
Cost  of  steers  in  Fall,  $25  each;  hay  and 
grain  to  Winter,  $25  each;  sell  in  Spring 
for  about  $45  each.  Those  who  plan  to 
get  most  of  their  growth  on  pasture  are 
the  ones  who  make  the  most  profit.  Last 

Fall  Mr.  K -  went  to  Buffalo  and 

bought  22  head  of  18-months-old  steers 
for  $3.75  per  hundred  pounds.  Their 
average  weight  was  740  pounds.  He 
wintered  them  on  straw  and  silage,  no 
bay,  no  grain ;  they  were  not  fat  enough 
for  butchers  or  shippers  in  the  Spring 
and  having  no  pasture  he  sold  them  to 

my  neighbor,  Mr.  S - ,  for  four 

cents  per  pound.  April  26,  average  weight 

was  833  pounds.  Mr.  S -  fed  them 

hay  and  grain,  corn  and  oats  ground) 
for  two  weeks  and  then  turned  them  out 
to  pasture;  the  middle  of  June  he  sold 
them  to  a  local  butcher  for  five  cents 
per  pound  (to  be  shrunk  25  pounds  each), 
the  butcher  to  take  them  out  a  few  at 
a  time  as  he  wanted  them,  but  all  to  go 
by  the  first  of  August.  The  average 
weight  was  1,003  pounds. 

Horses  now  bring  a  good  price ;  a  good 
farm  horse  weighing  1,200  or  more  will 
sell  for  $200.  Ten  or  12  years  ago 
horses  went  begging  a  market  at  half 
the  price  they  now  bring.  There  are  a 
number  of  colts  raised  in  this  section, 
but  the  mares  most  commonly  used  are 
“good  for  nothing  else,”  most  farmers 
considering  a  good  mare  to  be  too  good 
to  breed,  and  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  they  all  wanted  to  raise  trotters. 
Result,  the  country  is  full  of.  undersized 
scrubs,  too  light  and  not  true  enough  to 
handle  heavy  farm  machinery.  For  the 
last  three  or  four  years  an  Indiana  man 
has  brought  two  or  three  carloads  of 
Indiana  horses  to  Bath  every  Winter, 
and  sold  them  for  $125  to  $175  each.  It 
took  but  a  few  days  to  dispose  of  a  car¬ 
load,  and  it  is  said  that  he  made  a  good 
profit  on  them.  A  New  York  man  has 
visited  this  vicinity  occasionally  within 
the  last  few  years  and  bought  all  the 
promising  carriage  horses,  four  to  six 


years  old,  that  he  could  get,  paying  $250 
to  $300  each.  My  choice  of  breed  would 
be  draft  stock,  for  horses  weighing  about 
1,300  pounds  will  sell  readily  for  good 
prices.  A  good  carriage  horse  will  bring 
a  higher  price,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  thrown  out  because  of  minor 
defects  that  would  make  little  difference 
with  a  work  horse.  But  my  neighbor 
says  carriage  stock  for  him,  he  having 
had  some  success  in  that  line,  buying  un¬ 
broken  colts  of  carriage  style,  keeping 
them  a  couple  of  years,  getting  some 
work  out  of  them  and  then  selling  for  a 
good  profit.  Ten  years  ago  be  bought 
a  mare  for  $35  and  raised  three  colts 
from  her.  The  first  one  he  sold  when 
three  years  old  for  $175,  the  second  when 
six  years  old  for  $260,  and  the  third 
when  five  years  old  (about  one  year  ago) 
for  $250;.  and  he  points  to  a  man  of  this 
town  who  has  within  the  last  few  years 
sold  four  teams  to  city  parties,  one  for 
$600,  one  for  $1,200  and  $2,500  each  for 
the  other  two.  m.  r.  w. 

Bath,  N.  Y. _ 

CELLULITIS  IN  MARE. 

I  have  a  mare  that  got  cut  on  a  wire 
f<>nee  about  two  inches  above  the  hoof,  ex¬ 
tending  from  front  of  leg  around  to  back  on 
the  right  side  of  right  forefoot  about  eight 
weeks  ago.  Her  foot  lias  swollen  a  good 
deal,  and  has  broken  out  in  five  different 
places,  and  when  I  syringe  in  one  place  it 
will  squirt  out  of  the  other  places.  I  am 
putting  in  carbolated  sweet  oil  and  carbolic 
acid  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  mare  is 
a  healthy,  strong  animal  and  is  raising  a 
colt,  now  about  10  weeks  old.  Does  she 
need  anything  for  her  blood?  I  was  told  to 
give  her  arsenic.  What  do  you  advise,  or 
do  you  think  she  will  never  get  over  it? 

Camden,  N.  J.  c.  c. 

This  is  a  desperate  case,  as  infective 
matters  have  entered  the  wound  and 
spread  through  the  cellular  tissue  under¬ 
lying  the  skin,  causing  pus  to  exude  at 
points  mentioned,  and  leading  to  slough¬ 
ing  and  widespread  disease  of  the  parts 
involved.  As  a  general  rule  when  the 
entire  coronary  region  (hoof-head)  be¬ 
comes  involved  and  punctured  with  dis¬ 
charging  orifices  the  case  proves  incur¬ 
able,  and  the  animal  may  die  of  blood 
poisoning.  If  but  one-half  of  the  hoof- 
head  is  implicated  in  the  trouble  there  is 
a  fair  chance  of  recovery,  but  if  possible 
a  graduate  veterinarian  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  treat  the  case  intelligently.  Re¬ 
move  the  hair  and  perfectly  cleanse  the 
wound  and  hoof-head.  Cut  away  all 
ragged  edges  of  skin  and  flesh  and  re¬ 
move  any  foreign  matters  that  may  have 
entered  the  wound.  Ream  out  all  of  the 
dead  skin  and  flesh  about  the  orifice  of 
each  discharging  center,  and  if  possible 
scrape  the  inside  lining  of  such  sinuses 
(pipes).  Mix  together  two  drams  of 
finely  powdered  corrosive  sublimate,  one 
dram  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  ounce 
of  water.  Inject  a  little  of  this  caustic 
solution  into  each  discharge  pipe  and  with 
it  swab  the  external  wound.  Then  apply 
a  hot  flaxseed  poultice  fn  which  mix  a 
two  per  cent  solution  of  .carbolic  acid  or 
coal  tar  disinfectant.  Renew  the  poultice 
night  and  morning  for  four  days ;  then 
cleanse  the  parts  and  inject  a  little  of  a 
mixture  of  one  dram  of.  iodoform  in  an 
ounce  of  sulphuric  ether.  Repeat  the 
injection  once  or  twice  daily.  When  the 
pipes  have  filled  up  and  the  wound  is 
looking  healthy  discontinue  the  use  of 
injection  medicine,  and  after  clipping  hair 
down  as  short  as  possible  blister  the 
hoof-head  thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of 
one  dram  of  biniodide  of  mercury  and 
two  ounces  of  cerate  of  cantharides 
rubbed  in  for  15  minutes  and  washed  off 
in  48  hours.  Repeat  the  blister  every 
two  or  three  weeks  until  lameness  sub¬ 
sides  and  wound  is  completely  healed. 
Apply  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  to  wound 
while  blister  is  acting. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


ECZEMA  COVERED  BABY 

Worst  Case  Doctors  Ever  Saw — 
Suffered  Untold  Misery  3  Years. 
Cuticura  Made  Him  Well. 


“My  son,  who  is  now  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  when  four  months  old  began  to 
have  eczema  on  his  face,  spreading  quite 
rapidly  until  he  was  nearly  covered.  The 
eczema  was  something  terrible,  and  the 
doctors  said  it  was  the  w9rst  case  they 
ever  saw.  I  used  many  kinds  of  patent 
medicines,  but  all  to  no  avail.  A  friend 
teased  me  to  try  Cuticura  Remedies.  At 
last  I  consented  and  began  to  use  all 
three  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies ;  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Soap  helped  as  well  as  the  Oint¬ 
ment.  He  was  better  in  two  months ;  in 
six  months  he  was  well,  but  I  gave  him 
the  Cuticura  Resolvent  one  year  and  al¬ 
ways  used  the  Cuticura  Soap  for  bath¬ 
ing.  He  was  four  years  old  before  be 
was  perfectly  well,  after  suffering  untold 
misery  three  years.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Risley, 
Piermont,  N.  IT,  Oct  24.  1905.” 


MILK  TUBES' 


Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  50c  Set  of  four 
$2.  Teat,Opener75c.  Dilating  I’lug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM. 

Haverford,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


AS  FINE  HERDS  OF 

GUERNSEY  and  RED  POLLED  Cattle 

a=  any  in  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  at  Uniondale 
Stock  Farm.  A  limited  number  for  sale.  Address 

D.  L.  STEVENS.  Proprietor,  Uniondale,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive  prices 
in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importation. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  1’.  SCHANOK,  Avon.  New  York. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE, 
BELTED  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE, 
LAKENVELDER  FOWLS. 

G.  G.  GIB1IS,  Vail,  New  Jersey. 


Rkgist’ji  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin 
coin,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
and  make  yonr  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  of  Knrcka  130891  for  \cw  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester.  Penna. 


DULL  CALF-A  descendant  of  “  The  Owl,”  P.  2195 
u  H.  C.  HEIFER  CALF-A  descendant  of  “Flying 
Fox,”  P.  3123  H.  C.  Both  solid  color  and  from  splendid 
cows.  Price,  $101).  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,-Krattleboro,  Vt. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  Bull  Calf 

BORN,  MARCH  2,  1907. 

Sire: — King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Dam  :  — Pietertje  Mink  Lady  De  Kol,  a  fine 
well  bred  cow  with  an  official  record  of  17.26  lb. 
butter  in  seven  days. 

Price,  $75.00.  Write  now. 

175  head  in  the  herd.  Females  singly  or  in  car  lots. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


brod  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

E  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
m  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
i  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

.  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Cooper’s  Tablets 

A  Sure  Remedy  for 

Intestinal 


IO 

TABLETS 
Postpaid 
20  Conti 


Worms 

in  Horse9, 
Sheep, 
Cattle, 
Hogs. 


DOSE— One  tablet  for  lamb  or  shoat;  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Box  of  fSOTablets,  SI. 50  Postpaid. 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


10  000  FERRETS  from  selected  breeders.  Por- 
’  foot  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book  and  price 
list  tree.  s>  FARNSWOKTII,  »lid<il<-tnnn,  Ohio. 


fOLLIB  PEPS  AND  WHITE  AND  BROWN 
v  FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Star  Farm  Holsteins 

Readers  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
Write  Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D., 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  for  Photographs 
and  Prices  of  his  Famous  Registered 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Feed  and  labor  are  high,  therefore, 
keep  fewer  and  better  cows. 


SHROPSHIRE  Ram  Lambs,  $12;  Collie  Pups,  Males. 

$5;  Females,  $4;  Berkshire  Pigs,  $5;  excellent  breed¬ 
ing;  registered  stock.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa, 


REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HA  LEI  DAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


Stone  Farm  BERKSHIRES 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Lord  Premier  Masterpiece, 
Baron  Duke  50th,  Lord  Bacon.  Baron  Premier  8th, 
Artful  Bell,  Charmer  and  Duchess,  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  up-to-date  breeding  iu  New  York  State,  For 
price,  etc.,  write  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


fHFQHIDP^  the  new  york 

V»I  LOll  1  KLd.  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Your.g  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

*  for  sale  at  Farmers’  Prices.  Address 

W.  P.  RECTOR,  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  New  York. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


JERSEY  REDS 


R, 


200  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 
The  right  kind  at 
right  prices. 

1J.  HARRISON,  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are  offering 
some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  G,  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,Coehranville,Pn 


Cows  in  Calf. 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  bnported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Ivalorama 
Farm.  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg:, Pa. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BOVOVACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  stand 
you  have  taken  in  the  Jersey  cattle  case. 
It  makes  a  man  think  twice  before  invest¬ 
ing  his  hard-earned  savings  in  a  pedi-J 
greed  animal  when  this  pedigree  may  not 
be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  Why 
are  not  the  Guernseys  more  popular? 
As  I  understand,  they  are  in  most  every 
respect  similar  and  the  equal  of  Jerseys. 

Illinois.  chas.  hines. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  man  may  well  think  three 
or  four  times  before  he  pays  a  large 
price  for  a  pedigreed  animal.  When  the 
pedigree  is  true  and  the  animal  traces 
back  to  noted  ancestors  a  cattle  owner 
cannot  do  better  than  introduce  pure 
blood  into  his  herd.  There  are  plenty  of 
honorable  men  in  the  business  who  would 
no  more  think  of  substituting  an  inferior 
animal  for  a  good  one  than  they  would 
of  committing  forgery.  We  can  name 
plenty  of  them,  but  many  honest  men 
must  suffer  while  any  suspicion  rests 
upon  the  methods  of  keeping  the  records 
pure.  We  hear  every  week  of  people 
who  arc  buying  Guernseys  or  Ayrshires 
rather  than  Jerseys  in  consequence  of  the 
present  scandal.  There  is  a  picture  of  a 
good  Guernsey  bull  on  our  first  page, 
lie  is  an  imported  animal,  and  when 
photographed  was  two  years  old.  lie  is 
well  marked  and  colored — a  fine  specimen 
of  the  breed.  The  Guernseys  are  very 
popular  with  those  who  know  them. 
They  have  never  been  imported  as  largely 
as  the  Jerseys  and  their  owners  have  not 
attempted  to  “boom”  them  by  spectacular 
nfethods.  The  island  of  Guernsey  is 
smaller  than  that  of  Jersey,  with  fewer 
cattle  on  it.  The  Guernsey  is  a  larger- 
framed  cow  than  the  Jersey,  .with  a 
quieter  disposition  and  averaging  even 
better  as  a  butter  producer.  The  Guern¬ 
seys  have  remarkable  power  to  give  high 
color  to  milk  and  butter  fat.  In  many 
Holstein  herds  where  milk  is  sold  a  few 
Guernseys  are  kept  to  give  a  good  color 
to  the  product.  As  the  Guernseys  are 
often  spotted  it  is  easier  to  identify  speci¬ 
mens  by  their  markings,  and  the  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  is  very  careful  of  its 
records'. 


UNREGISTERED  CATTLE  AT  FAIRS. 


if  asked  for,  and  never  have  I  known  an  ani¬ 
mal  to  receive  recognition  unless  it  was  a 
purebred  animal  and  recorded.  You  will  find 
this  rule  is  practiced  in  all  the  leading  and 
National  shows,  and  should  be  at  every  coun¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  State  fair.  If  grade  animals 
were  allowed  to  be  shown  in  competition 
with  purebreds,  there  would  l>e  no  incentive 
for  a  man  to  breed  and  produce  purebred 
animals.  It  is  true  there  are  many  grade  ani¬ 
mals  that  possess  great  qualities;  that  is  why 
purebred  animals  should  be  appreciated,  be¬ 
cause  the  crossing  of  purebred  animals  on 
grade,  procure  animals  for  the  market  and 
the  packer,  and  the  higher  the  grade,  the 
better  the  individual.  In  no  case  should 
grade  animals  be  recognized  at  any  show,  un¬ 
less  it  might  be  a  stock  show  for  packing 
purposes.  o.  G.  council. 

Vandalia,  Ill. 

It  is  the  custom  to  demand  certificate  of 
registration  in  all  classes  of  purebred  animals. 
Usually  an  exhibitor  is  prepared  to  show  the 
certificate  of  registration.  In  case  he  cannot 
do  that,  and  can  give  the  name  and  number 
of  the  animal  he  should  not  lie  allowed  to 
compete.  If  his  entry  is  protested  the  money 
should  be  withheld  until  lie  produces  his 
certificate,  or  for  10  days.  In  case  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  cannot  produce  the  name  and  number 
of  his  entry  he  should  be  barred  from  com¬ 
petition  in  all  classes  for  purebred  breeds. 
The  secretary  of  all  our  leading  fairs  will  not 
receive  an  entry  in  classes  for  purebreds 
unless  the  name  and  register  number  accom¬ 
pany  the  entry.  If  an  exhibitor  substitutes 
an  unregistered  animal  for  an  entry  made 
for  a  recorded  animal  in  classes  for  purebred 
breeds  his  entry  should  be  protested.  If  an 
exhibitor  has  good  reason  to  believe  such 
substitution  lias  been  made  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  to  protest.  It  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his 
own  exhibit  and  to  himself  and  all  other  ex¬ 
hibitors.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  a  duty  he 
owes  to  the  fair  association  as  well  as  to  the 
general  public.  Speaking  directly  to  your 
question,  I  am  free  to  say  that  it  is  an  insult 
and  an  outrage  to  the  owners  of  recorded  ani¬ 
mals  to  ailow-an  unregistered  animal  to  com¬ 
pete  in  classes  offered  for  recorded  stock, 
.and  all  the  more  so  to  give  him  the  first 
prize.  h.  c.  tayloil 

Orfordville,  Wis. 


Preventing  Cattle  Bloat. — Our  plan 
lately  is  to  have  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  (114, 
1%  or  even  one  inch,  3(4  to  four  feet  long), 
handy  and  in  case  a  cow  bloats  put  the  hose 
down  her  throat  and  let  the  gas  out.  We 
also  use  the  hose  when  giving  medicine,  or 
in  case  the  cow  chokes  on  potatoes.  It  is 
the  easiest  and  surest  way  we  have  found  of 
saving  the  cow,  and  we  leave  the  cows  on 
the  clover  all  the  time  after  first  few  days, 
as  then  they  only  eat  a  little  at  a  time. 
We  keep  10  to  30  cows  and  have  for  25 
years  or  about  that  length  of  time. 

Waupaca,  Wis.  s.  s.  c. 


Would  it  be  customary  in  your  State  at  tho 
largest  fairs  to  give  first  prize  to  an  unregis¬ 
tered  bull  of  one  of  the  prominent  breeds? 
We  take  the  position  that  such  practice 
should  not  be  followed,  since  there  is  no  way 
of  making  sure  that  the  animal  is  purebred 
unless  the  certificates  of  registration  are  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  premium  tests  of  our  leading  fairs  all 
call  for  satisfactory  evidence  of  purity  of 
breeding  of  all  purebred  stock,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  state  that  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter, 
as  in  all  my  experience  in  exhibiting  I 
have  never  been  called  upon  by  any  judge 
or  fair  official  to  produce  certificate  of  regis¬ 
tration  or  any  other  proof.  This  I  believe  is 
all  wrong,  as  I  hold  that  no  animal  should  be 
eligible  to  compete  unless  accompanied  by 
proper  certificate  of  registration. 

Winchester,  N.  H.  a.  f.  peikce. 

I  have  known  fairs  to  allow  cattle  to 
show  when  they  had  not  been  registered,  but 
of  course  were  eligible,  dams  and  sires  being 
registered.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  no 
stock  should  be  shown  unless  the  owner 
shows  the  registration  papers,  or  the  stock 
are  old  in  the  circuit  and  are  known  by 
everyone  to  be  registered.  I  am  a  crank 
about  rules  regarding  the  recording  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock.  I  think  they  should  be  reported 
when  calved,  at  once,  and  all  markings,  etc., 
given.  I  think  that  the  fee  for  registering 
animals  over  one  year  old  should  be  very 
heavy,  say  $50  or  $100,  so  the  stock  would  lie 
registered  young  when  it  can  be  pretty  well, 
proven  that  it  is  what  it  is  represented  to  be. 
Then,  too,  the  heavy  charge  after  one  year 
would  cut  out  a  great  many  cheap  cattle  and 
lessen  the  production  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  its  clasSj  as  an  animal  would  have 
to  be  first  class  in  order  for  its  owner  to 
pay  $50  to  register  it.  I  believe  you  will  do 
a  good  work  if  you  can  urge  the  breeders  of 
purebred  stock  not  to  try  to  register  every 
poor  thing  that  can  get  in,  but  to  make  the 
rules  strict  and  register  only  good  ones,  and 
those  that  are  young,  where  the  identity  can 
unquestionably  be  established. 

Shelby vi lie,  Ky.  hart  Wallace. 

I  have  exhibited  all  kinds  of  stock  for  the 
last  20  years  in  all  the  leading  State  and 
National  fairs,  and  it  has  been  a  custom  and 
a  practice  that  no  animals  should  be  shown 
unless  registered,  and  the  papers  produced 


Tell  the  man  with  bloated  cattle  that  to 
dash  a  bucket  of  cold  water  from  head  to 
tail  will  take  out  the  bloat  as  fast  as  done. 
It  will  also  take  the  cramp  out  of  horses’ 
limbs  equally  well.  l.  g. 

Paralyzed  IIogs. — I  have  been  interested 
reading  on  page  598  of  the  sow  partly  para¬ 
lyzed,  because  of  my  own  experience  some 
years  ago  with  a  similar  case.  I  had  two 
fine  hogs  affected  that  way  in  the  early 
Fall.  I  tried  some  of  the  remedies  men¬ 
tioned,  if  not  all,  and  many  others,  without 
effect.  A  physician  told  me  he  had  a  colt 
the  previous  year  afflicted  in  like  manner,  and 
no  treatment  had  any  effect  until  he  gave  the 
animal  calomel  and  jalap,  which  cured  him. 
I  procured  a  large  dose  of  each  drug,  gave 
the  calomel  in  the  swill  in  the  evening  and 
the  jalap  in  the  morning.  The  cure  was 
speedy,  and  I  never  butchered  two  finer  or 
healthier  hogs.  j.  b.  d. 

Bedford  Sta.,  N.  lr. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


“KANT  GUM  OFF” 
FLY-COVERS  FOR  COWS. 

Cows  wearing  “KANT  CUM  OFF”  FLY- 
COVERS  will  give  one-quarter  more  milk. 
Guaranteed  to  stay  on. 

PRICE,  $9.00  PER  DOZEN. 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  in  stamps  for  sample  by 
prepaid  express. 

FOND  DU  LAG  AWNING  AND  TENT  CO., 

Dept.  26,  Fond  Du  Lac  Wis. 


KILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 


~  when  our  patent  sprayer  Is 
used.  Keep*  all  Insect 
pests  oir  cows  In  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
JUsed  since  1885.  Absolutely 
Charmless,  cures  all  sores, 
j  Half  cent’s  worth  saves  5 
quarts  milk  and  much  Hesh. 
NO  LICK  In  Poultry  Jlouse,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  $1.00  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cows.  Name  express  office.  #1.00  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet.  % 

tthoo*Fly  Mfg.Co.,I0l8Fairmount  Ave.,Phlluda.,  Pa* 


Saves  Hours 
of  Gleaning 


Of  course  your  wife  would  try  to 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy, 
complicated' ‘bucket  bowl,  ’’like  either 
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of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 
her  hours  of  cleaning  every  week 

by  getting  a  .Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 

I  Separator  with  a  simple, 

1  light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
r.  like,  ‘hat  on  the  right? 

'  B  holds  tho  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming. 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  are  different-very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
to  your  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
M—  15A  and  valuable  free  book  "Bus¬ 
iness  Dairying.” 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  P?. 

Toronto,  Can.  .  Chicago,  III. 


Many  A  Man 


Cut.  4 

(lUTerpnt 
Lengths. 

Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired.  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lover. 


Gale -Baldwin  and  Baldwin 


and 


lias  been  detered  from  buying 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run 


an  Ensilage 


ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT  TRAVELING  FEED  TABLE 

Require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 

They  cuf  (aster,  feed  easier,  last  longer  and  have  this 
additional  advantage  of  REQUIRINC  LESS  POWER. 
Don't  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue  and 
prices.  We  will  save  you  money. 

The  BELCHER &  TAYLOR  A.T.CO., Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls, Mis*. 


Accurate, simply  construct¬ 
ed,  durable.  All  kind*: 
Portable, Pit, Pitless;  Steel 
.  .  _  _  •  and  Cement  construction, 
on  trial.  Catalog  free.  Osgood  Seale  Co* 
157  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  If.  I. 


THE  PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  (111  your 
silo  in  less  time  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  neverdisappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


BLIZZARD 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  any  height.  Strong. 
\  durable,  economical.  Fully  guaran- 
teed.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue  FKEE 


4- 


\ 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam  "uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Sox  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St..  Linesville,  Pa. 

T  $100  HORSE 

may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a 
I  curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri-  | 
flee  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

j  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  alt  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years  | 
which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  *  1 .  ■ 
bottle.  A 11  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


»< 


SAVE-THE-HORSE1 


Trade  Mark 


Permanently 
puff,  Shoo  Boll,  injured  Tendons 


SPAVIN  CURE 

cures  the.se 


Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
>11,  Injured  Tendons^AV 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
o*  hair.  Ilorsc  works  as  usual. 

£  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
V  guarantee  or  contract.  Sena  _ 

J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spa™.  Ringbokc.Curs  Thcpoxh* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  - 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Tro™x.% 


83  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your Horse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  46I  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg. 


DON’T  BLAME  THE  COWS  FOR  KICKING 

if  they  fail  to  get  their  daily  ration  of  Green  Mountain 
Silage.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  stock  that 
make  your  dairy  farming  either  a  success  or  a’ 
failure.  Perfectly  preserved,  fresh,  rich  and  de¬ 
licious,  Green  Mountain  Silage,  made  in  Green 
Mountain  Silos,  increases  the  milk  and  cream 
yield  25%  and  keeps  the  cows 
sleek,  fat  and  healthy. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned 
territory.  Write  for  booklet  ij 

STODDARD  MFD.  00. 

RUTLAND.  VT. 
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SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking-  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  I)o  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  k  PRICE 

Finest  Tens  19c.  27c  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLI)  AT  DETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  anti  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City, 


CREAM  IS  MONEY 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a  separator’ 
to  get  more  cream— more  money — out 
of  your  milk.  Of  course  you  want  to  get 
the  most,  and  you  naturally  want  the 
separator  that  gets  the  most  cream. 

GETS 

ALL1WI 
_  .CREAM 

Holds  World’s  Record  for  CLEAN  Skimming 

Marshfield,  Vt., Feb.  2, ’07. 

I  bought  one  of  the - ma¬ 

chines,  but  after  running 
it  a  little  while  I  found  it 
was  not  skimming  clean, 

I  had  it  tested  at  the  cream¬ 
eries  here  and  found  it  to 
(test  1  per  cent,  and  I 
could  not  stand  this  so  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  one  of  the 
U.  S.  machines,  and  find 
that  if  I  bad  given  the 
other  machine  away  I 
should  have  made 
money  by  so  doing.  I 
like  the  U.  S.  very  much, 

Almon  Tucker. 

The  U.  S.  is  also  the  simplest,  strong¬ 
est,  safest  separator.  Only  two  parts  in 
the  bowl — easy  to  wash.  Gears  turn  in 
oil  and  run  surprising  easy.  Lasts  for 
many  years  with  ordinary  care. 

Let  us  tell  you  ALL  about  it.  It’s  mon¬ 
ey  in  your  pocket  right  away  to  know. 

Justwrite,“Send  me  new  Catalog  No.  169/’ 
The  pictures  tell  the  story.  FREE  TO  YOU. 
Write  today,  addressing  the 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CQ 

Bellows'  Falls,  Vt, 

Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTCRQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UU  I  I  Lllu 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS.  Pottstown,  Pa. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  URGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14*2  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


Jointed  Pole  takes  sill  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow, 
a  track  6  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will 
plow  a  new  cut  forest.  Hie 
double  action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves  1, GOO  tone 
of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANT, 
89  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn* 


OLDS 

ENGINES 

"best  by  every  test’ 

U.5.G0VT  report; 


buy.  We  havf 


Do  you  want  an  engine  ? 
We  have  one  you  can  afford 
^  milding  nothing  but  engines  for  25  years. 
We  guarantee  the  $  *  £.  igines  will  run  pr  perly.  The  price  is  right. 
The  engine  is  rel  ®  ^  <-T ’  i  simple.  We  treat  you  right.  There  is  an 
agent  near  by  to  •  thing  is  right  and  kept  so. 

We  have  a  1  i Ik  lT  ,J.  dtimi  to  make  to  yon,  besides  furnishing  you  the  best 

engine  made.  *» 

Let  us  tell  you  n  r*  Because  it  will  surely  interest  you. 

We  sh  you  our  Type  A  engine,  set  up  on  skids  if 

desired,  8to  PI  1  ready  to  run  when  you  get  it — does  not  have 
to  be  set  up — no  piping  to  connect,  no  foundation  to  build — simply 
till  with  gasoline  (or  distillate)  throw  on  the  switch,  turn  the 
wheel  and  it  goes.  ....  . 

Easy  to  start  winter  or  summer.  The  cheapest  of  all  engines  for  farm  and 
stationary  power.  Has  removable  water  jacket,  all  latest  improvements,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  3  to  50  h.  p.  engines,  and  be  sure  you  take  advantage  of  our 
proposition  and  save  money. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  repjy  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 


proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  10,  1806 


The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.— 23  Washington  St. 

Main  Office— 908  Seapcr  St.,  Lanniug,  Mich.  Boston — 67-70  Washington  St.,  N. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— 1226  Eleventh  St.  Minneapolis— 81 3  So.  Third  St. 


Philadelphia— 1816  Market  St. 
Omaha — 1018  Farinun  St. 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Buts  and  Elevates 
to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it. o  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Farr  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  It  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  A»e.,  Wiruw,  M.  Y.  ^ 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  9-14,  1907. 


$65,000  IN  PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Industrial  and  Agricultural  Exhibition. 


LIBERAL  PRIZES 

Offered  in  the  Dairy,  Farm  Produce,  Fruit  and 
Flower  Departments. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

The  increased  demand  for  space  indicates  one  of 
the  largest  displays  of  Farm  Implements  and 
Machines  in  the  history  of  the  Fair. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE, 

Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  August  22.  Poultry,  August 
12.  Implements  and  Machines,  September  9.  All 
other  Departments,  September  2, 

Sciid  for  Prize-Liist. 

S.  O.  SHA.VEI1,  -  -  Syracuse,  KTow  Y orlt. 


Additional  Prizes  offered  in  the  Cattle  and  Poultry 
Departments;  improved  classification  in  the  Sheep 
and  Swine  Departments, 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  classification  has  been  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date.  The  rules  have  been  changed.  Exhibitors 
who  are  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Fair  can  have 
their  exhibit  placed  for  them_and  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  Fair.  U 


Farmers  Take  Notice. 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  you 
will  have  your  ensilage  to  cut,  and  your 
threshing  to  do.  Be  prepared  and  be 
sure  you  have  on  your  premises  one  of  our 

AIR-COOLED 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

They  are  reliable  and  require  no 
expert  to  handle  them. 

Write  now.  for  futher  information. 
Our  prices  will  astonish  you,  and  our 
goods  will  please  you. 

THE  AIR-COOLED  MOTOR  CO., 

BOSTON  OFFICE, 

21  South  Market  Street. 

E,  A.  SHEPHERD,  Eastern  Sales  Mg’r. 

Factory,  Lansing,  Mich. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKESIXTY* 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

■GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

"For  Pumping,  Cream 
^Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma- 
^chines,  etc.  FREE  TKIAL 
_  Askfor  catalog  all  size* 

Gilson  MFG.  co.  144  St.  Port  Washington,  Wls. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 


SEE  STATE 
FAIR  EXHIBIT 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NEW  INVENTION.  CLEANS  CLOTHES  WHILE  YOU  REST. 

NO  WASH  BOARDS,  WASHING  MACHINES  OR  CHEMICALS.  NO  WASH  DAY.  NOTHING  LIKE  IT.  NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES. 


SEE  HOW  SIMPLE,  different,  easy.  Put  on  stove— add 
water,  then  soap,  then  clothes— that’s  all.  In  5  to  8  minutes, 
clothes  clean.  Laundries  clean  clothes  without  rubbing— EASY 
WAY  does  same  at  your  home.  You  can  rest  or  read  between 
batches.  Dirt  removed  automatically  except  to  move  knob 
occasionally.  Clothes  cleaned  while  you  get  breakfast.  With 
wash  board  you  rub,  then  boil  20  to  30  minutes,  then  rub  again. 

Or  you  boil,  then  tire  yourself  running  heavy  machine,  which 
wears,  tears  and  rubs  the  clothes — and  afterward  rub  by  hand 
anyway.  The  EASY  WAY  does  alone  in  one  operation  the  com¬ 
bined  work  of  wash  boiler,  wash  board  and  washing  machine — 
less  time,  almost  no  labor— no  injury  to  clothes. 

EASY  WAY  creates  energy  by  mechanical  manipulation  asso¬ 
ciated  with  hot  water,  soap  suds,  heated  steam,  and  scalding 
vapor,  utilized  as  a  compound  force,  all  contained  in  a  closed 
compartment.  Special  operating  arrangements. 

Cleans  woolens,  flannels,  blankets,  colored  clothes,  as  well  as 
white  goods,  finest  laces,  curtains,  bed  clothes.  Saves  your  time, 
fuel,  labor,  clothes,  buttons.  Saves  your  strength,  looks,  health, 
money. 

WITH  EASY  WAY,  30,  40,  60  minutes  cleans  washing  which  before 
took  entire  day. 

No  rubbing,  wear,  tear  or  injury.  No  soggy,  bad  smelling, 
heavy  wood,— but  all  metal,  sanitary,  light  in  weight.  Easily 
used,  cleaned,  handled— always  ready.  Child  can  use  it — no  ex¬ 
periment. 

USED  BY  THOUSANDS  WHO  PRAISE  IT. 

J.  McGEE,  Tenn.,  writes;— “One  young  lady  cleaned  day’s  washing 
by  old  method  in  one  hour  with  Easy  Way.  Another  in  4b  minutes.’’ 

E! CRAMER,  Tex.,  writes: — “Gave  Easy  Way  a  thorough  trial.  After 
10  minutes  clothes  nice  and  clean.’’  ANNA  MORGAN.  Ills.,  writes: — 

“1  washed  a  woolen  bed  blanket  in  Easy  Way  in  just  3  minutes,  perfectly 
clean.”  J.  H.  BARRETT,  Ark.,  after  ordering  38  Easy  Wavs,  says:— 
“You  have  the  grandest  invention  I  ever  heard  of.”  J.  W.  MEYERS, 
Ga., says:— “Find  check  to  cover  one  dozen  Easy  Ways.  Easy  Wav 
greatest  invention  for  womanhood,  forever  abolishing  miserable  wash 
day.  Sells  itself.”  I.  BECK,  Ga.,  writes:— “Enclose  order.  Easy 
Way  as  represented.  Worked  4  days — have  16  orders.”  J.  T.  PEAf, 
N.  C.,  says:— “Been  out  2  days— sold  17,  for  which  enclose  order. 
Everybody  is  carried  away  that  sees  it  work.”  C.  0.  GARRETT,  0., 
writes:— “Showed  Easy  Way  to  7  families,  sold  6.  Most  wonderful  and 
grandest  invention.”  N.  BOUCHER,  Mass.,  writes: — “Enclose  order  for 
76  Easy  Ways.  Everybody  wants  one— best  business  1  ever  had.” 

Price,  only  $6.00,  complete,  ready  to  use — sent  to  any  address. 
Not  sold  iu  stores.  Order  now.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  Send 
postal  card  anyhow — full  description,  valuable  information,  testi¬ 
monials— all  free.  Thirty  days’  trial.  Guaranteed,  everything 
proven,  old  house,  responsible,  capital,  $100,000.00. 

Harrison  Mf g.  Co. , 430 Harrison  Bldg.  ,Cinci  nnati , O. 


as  seen  by  the  Artist. 


BEST  EVER  HAPPENED  FOR  AGENTS,  SALESMEN. 

MANAGERS— MEN  OR  WOMEN— at  home  or  traveling,  all  or  part  time— 
showing — taking  orders— appointing  agents.  “EASY  WAY”  new.  Nothing 
like  it.  World  unsupplied— agents  making  lag  money.  When  operated,  people 
stop,  look,  listen,  crowd,  push,  squeeze,  miss  engagements,  get  excited— watch  it  as 
though  a  thing  of  life.  12  see-10  buy.  Write  today  for  special  agenUt'  plan.  Actquick. 
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A  MARKET  FOR  HORSEFLESH. 

Horses  for  Profit. 

For  many  years  western  Pennsylvania  has  been 
noted  as  productive  of  fine  horses,  particularly  draft 
horses.  In  almost  every  section  we  have  breeders  who 
make  the  raising  of  horses  a  business.  We,  however, 
will  deal  with  the  subject  of  horse  raising  by  farmers 
whose  chief  vocation  is  the  raising  of  grain  and  general 
farm  products  with  horse  raising,  on  a  limited  scale, 
in  conjunction.  Since  raising  grain  of  any  variety  is 
not  considered  very  profitable  in  this  section,  the  most 
successful  farmers  endeavor  to  keep  sufficient  live  stock 
to  consume  the  product  of  their  farms  and  market  this 
product  in  the  form  of  beef,  pork,  mutton  or  horse¬ 
flesh.  The  kind  of  horses  best  suited  for  this  purpose 
is  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  controversy,  but  it  is 
generally  conceded  that 
some  kind  of  draft  horses 
pay  best.  As  to  breed, 
there  is  again  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion,  the 
two  breeds  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  have  the  most  ad¬ 
mirers  being  the  Clydes¬ 
dales  and  the  Percherons. 

As  to  which  of  these  two 
is  better  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  choice. 

As  to  the  advisability 
of  keeping  draft  horses, 
would  say,  that  they  are 
absolutely  essential  in  per¬ 
forming  necessary  farm 
operations,  and  to  fail  to 
make  the  raising  of  colts 
a  part  of  the  business,  is 
to  eliminate  a  consider¬ 
able  source  of  profit,  for 
it  has  been  demonstrated 
repeatedly  that  a  good 
brood  mare  will  raise  a 
good  colt  each  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  a 
good  half  team.  In  rear¬ 
ing  horses  we  should  aim 
to  procure,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  a  good  brood  mare 
— purebred  if  possible — 
but  at  least  possessed  of 
those  qualities  which  will 
produce  the  horses  in 
greatest  demand  in  the 
section  in  which  you  live. 

Next,  breed  to  the  very 
best  purebred  t  a  1 1  i  o  n 
within  your  reach.  The 
days  of  grade  stallions 
are  past  in  this  section.  Be  just  as  careful  in  your 
choice  of  a  sire  as  of  a  dam;  breed  to  produce  size, 
style  and  action.  The  best  sellers  now  are  horses 
weighing  1,600  pounds  and  upward.  It  is  claimed  by 
authorities  on  the  subject  that,  everything  else  being 
equal,  horseflesh  sells  at  25  cents  per  pound  additional 
for  each  pound  between  1,600  and  1,800  pounds;  for 
50  cents  per  pound  between  1,800  pounds  and  2,000 
and  for  a  dollar  a  pound  from  2,000  to  2,200  pounds. 
Thus  the  heavy  ones  are  the  ones  we  should  all  aim 
to  produce,  because  at  best  we  shall  get  plenty  of  the 
light  weights  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  same. 

Horses  in  the  local  markets  bring  comparatively  high 
prices.  One  man  recently  sold  a  grade  Percheron 
weighing  approximately  1,500  pounds,  three  years  old, 
for  $300.  Another  sold  a  team  of  matched  Percherons, 
five  years  old,  weighing  3,400  pounds,  for  $600,  and 
another,  a  three-year-old  Clydesdale  weighing  1,600,  for 


$325.  These  sales  were  all  from  our  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  action  of  draft  horses  is  a  point  which 
is  receiving  more  attention  than  formerly.  A  horse 
to  command  the  highest  price  must  move  well.  He  must 
be  good  at  the  walk  and  must  trot  fairly  well.  These 
points  should  not  be  overlooked  in  selecting  either  the 
dam  or  sire  for  your  colts. 

As  to  feed,  would  say  that  good,  clean  Timothy  hay, 
and  oats,  corn  and  bran  form  the  best  horse  feed ; 
thought  it  is  generally  conceded  that  in  the  interest 
both  of  results  and  economy,  the  corn  should  be  ground. 
As  to  quantity,  circumstances  will  largely  decide  this; 
size  of  the  horse,  kind  of  work,  etc.  A  brood  mare 
should  have  wheat  bran  as  a  part  of  her  daily  ration, 
and  whenever  her  colt  is  large  enough,  its  growth  will 
be  hastened  considerably  if  it  is  fed  a  little  oats  and 


bran  at  each  feed.  If  this  course  is  pursued  both  the 
colt  and  the  mother  will  thrive  much  better.  After  the 
colt  is  weaned  care  should  be  taken  that  the  colt  has 
access  to  plenty  of  good  fresh  water,  and  wheat  bran 
should  form  a  part  of  its  daily  rations,  with  a  couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  meal  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  During  the  Summer  the  colt  may  be  turned  out 
on  pasture,  and  the  expense  of  raising  be  considerably 
lessened,  but  plenty  of  clean  fresh  water  should  be 
provided,  and  it  should  have  salt  regularly.  With  a 
little  care,  the  average  farmer  will  do  all  his  work 
with  a  team  of  good  brood  mares,  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  two  good  colts  each  year.  A  neighbor,  when 
asked  his  opinion  a  few  days  ago,  said  he  has  a  mare 
weighing  about  1,400;  she  makes  a  good  half  team  each 
year,  and  for  the  past  seven  years  has  raised  a  colt 
each  year  which  at  present  prices  would,  at  four  years 
old,  sell  at  upwards  of  $200  each.  In  conclusion  I 


would  say  start  right ;  breed  to  produce  what  your 
market  demands.  Use  common  horse  sense  in  caring 
for  both  the  colt  and  its  mother,  and  you  will  be  well 
repaid  for  all  your  trouble;  will  be  able  to  sell  your 
grain  at  high  prices  in  the  form  of  horseflesh  and  will 
be  able  to  contribute  largely  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
by  means  of  stable  manure,  which  would  be  lost  if 
your  grain  and  hay  is  sold.  E.  e.  c. 

Mercer,  Pa. 


MUSLIN  SCREENS  AND  THE  DIFFUSION 
SYSTEM  OF  STABLE  VENTILATION . 

If  the  farmers  and  dairymen  desire  to  use  muslin 
screens  for  stable  ventilation  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  they  understand  fully  the  principle 

upon  which  these  effect 
the  change  of  air  in  a  sta¬ 
ble  and  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  able  to  do  so. 
Your  correspondent,  C.  S'. 
Greene,  page  602,  whom  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  San¬ 
tee  is  using  the  muslin 
screen  method,  appears  to 
be  under  the  impression 
that  the  change  of  air  in 
his  stables  takes  place 
chiefly  through  the  process 
of  diffusion,  and  so  speaks 
of  it  as  this  system. 

Muslin  screens  do  not 
ventilate  chiefly  by  diffu¬ 
sion.  The  process  of  dif¬ 
fusion  is  an  extremely' 
slow  process,  even  in  the 
movement  of  gases,  when 
compared  with  wind 
movements  and  convection 
currents.  If  we  reflect  a 
little  upon  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  we  may  be  readily 
convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  When  we 
sweeten  a  cup  of  tea,  for 
example,  we  do  not  wait 
for  the  sugar  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  diffuse  upward 
through  the  tea,  but  has¬ 
ten  it  by  prolonged  stir¬ 
ring.  Fish  breathing  in 
the  water  cannot  depend 
upon  slow  diffusion  to 
supply  their  system  with 
oxygen,  but,  as  everyone 
knows  who  has  watched 
a  fish  in  the  water,  gill 
covers  are  kept  contin¬ 
ually  in  motion,  bringing  a  fresh  supply  of  water  con¬ 
stantly  moving  over  the  gill  surfaces.  None  of  our 
ordinary  lung-breathing  animals  depends  upon  diffusion 
to  supply  oxygen  or  remove  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
system.  All  are  provided  with  a  mechanism  for  forced 
ventilation,  which  changes  the  air  bodily  by  a  positive 
force  and  very  frequently.  In  our  own  case,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  many  as  15  to  25  times  or  more  per  minute, 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  oxygen  is  being  used 
and  carbon  dioxide  is  being  produced  and  must  be 
thrown  off. 

We  can  give  no  direct  measurements  of  the  rate  of 
diffusion  through  muslin  screen,  but  the  rate  at  which 
it  takes  place  through  very  thin  layers  of  dry,  loose 
soils  has  been  measured,  and  has  been  found  to  be, 
for  carbon  dioxide,  at  the  rate  of  only  .04  cubic  feet 
per  day  of  24  hours  at  Summer  temperatures  and  per 
square  foot  of  surface.  This  rate,  too,  was  observed 
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under  conditions  where  the  air  in  the  soil  contains 
much  more  carbonic  acid  than  is  usually  found  in  sta¬ 
bles.  and  this  would  make  the  rate  of  diffusion  rela¬ 
tively  more  rapid.  A  simple  problem  in  arithmetic, 
based  on  these  figures,  will  show  how  impossible  ven¬ 
tilation  by  diffusion  is. 

The  open  space  in  the  muslin  used  in  the  thinnest 
screen,  as  I  observed  it  in  Mr.  F.  H.  Lord’s  stables, 
Cedarhurst,  Long  Island,  is  about  35  per  cent.  The 
pore  space  in  dry,  loose  soils  is  usually  greater  than 
this,  even  as  high  as  50  to  60  per  cent.  Besides  this, 
diffusion  under  Winter  temperatures  is  much  slower 
than  it  is  under  Summer  temperatures.  Cows  pro¬ 
duce  carbonic  acid  at  a  rate  of  from  10  to  15  pounds, 
or  80  to  120  cubic  feet,  per  day  per  1,000  pounds 
weight.  This  being  true,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  large 
screen  surface  must  be  required  to  remove  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  from  a  stable  of  20  to  40  cows.  Taking 
the  smallest  rate  of  production,  no  less  than  2,000 
square  feet  of  such  muslin  would  be  required  to  allow 
the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  a  single  cow  to  diffuse 
outward  and  maintain  the  per  cent  in  the  air  of  the 
stable  as  low  as  1.5,  assuming  that  the  rate  of  diffu¬ 
sion  through  the  muslin  could  be  as  rapid  as  that 
which  has  been  observed  for  the  soil. 

Where  muslin  screens  are  used  for  ventilation  the 
air  must  enter  and  leave  the  stable  just  as  it  does 
where  the  chimney  principle  is  employed,  under  the 
influence  of  wind  pressure,  and  the  pressure  developed 
by  differences  in  temperature  which  tend  to  establish 
convection  currents.  But  muslin  screens,  such  as  those 
which  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Lord  at  Cedarhurst, 
offer  very  material  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  wind 
in  forcing  air  through  them,  and  likewise  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  convection  currents,  this  influence  being  al¬ 
ways  relatively  very  small,  especially  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  been  proposed  for  ventilation  by 
means  of  muslin  screens.  We  found,  for  example,  at 
the  Lord  stables,  that  when  a  wind  velocity  of  11.53 
miles  per  hour  was  blowing  in  through  the  open,  un¬ 
obstructed  window,  the  insertion  of  the  screen  reduced 
the  rate  of  flow  of  air  into  the  stable  to  as  low  as 
1.23  miles  per  hour.  These  facts  make  it  clear  that 
when  the  wind  velocities  are  low,  much  of  the  time 
even  less  than  five  and  often  less  than  one  mile  per 
hour,  the  amount  of  air  which  can  be  forced  into  the 
stable  through  muslin  screens  must  be  very  small 
compared  with  the  amount  which  will  enter  through  the 
same  screens  under  wind  velocities  greater  than  nine 
miles  per  hour.  So,  too,  it  must  be  evident  that 
screens  must  offer  a  very  marked  resistance  to  the 
tendency  of  the  cold  air  to  drop  into  the  stables  and 
of  the  warm  air  to  pass  out  of  the  stables,  through 
the  simple  differences  in  weight  or  density  which  result 
from  differences  of  temperature.  These  facts  are  il¬ 
lustrated  experimentally  by  results  which  I  have  ob¬ 
tained,  using  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  321. 
This  apparatus  is  a  galvanized  iron  cylinder  provided 
with  a  close-fitting  cover  and  six  ^4-inch  windows, 
which  may  be  left  open,  or  which  may  be  closed  either 
with  screw-caps  or  covered  with  pieces  of  muslin. 
Fig.  322  represents  graphically  results  which  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  placing  a  kerosene  lamp,  burning,  inside  the 
chamber.  When  the  windows  were  all  open  and  the 
ventilator  at  the  top,  with  the  air  moving  across  the 
cylinder  7.39  miles  per  hour,  the  flame  had  the  size 
and  shape  represented  at  1,  but  when  the  air  was 
still,  that  is,  no  wind  pressure,  convection  currents 
only  acting,  the  flame  was  reduced  to  the  size  repre¬ 
sented  at  2.  Again  when  the  ventilator  was  closed 
but  the  windows  all  open,  and  the  air  still,  so  that 
only  convection  currents  could  take  place  through  the 
windows,  the  lamp  was  able  to  do  work  represented 
by  the  smaller  flame,  3.  Then,  with  muslin  screens  on 
all  of  the  windows,  only  a  very  little  closer  than  those 
used  by  Mr..  Lord,  and  with  nearly  11-mile  wind,  the 
flame  was  finally  reduced  to  the  condition  represented 
by  4.  Finally,  when  tl  wind  velocity  was  reduced  to 
3.26  miles  per  hour,  the  muslin  ventilation  was  only 
barely  able  to  keep  the  flame  alight.  With  the  air 
still,  the  lamp  went  out. 

Into  the  same  piece  of  apparatus,  provided  to 
represent  the  muslin  screen-ventilation,  we  placed  a 
Wyandotte  rooster,  weighing  5.5  pounds.  With  five 
windows  closed  and  one  window  with  the  muslin  screen 
same  as  used  in  Cedarhurst  stables,  the  bird 
came  to  the  condition  of  gasping  for  breath  in  6.5 
hours.  Muslin  screens  were  then  put  on  all  windows, 
but  in  2.5  hours  the  bird  was  in  greater  rather  than 
in  less  distress.  The  ventilator  in  the  cover  was  then 
opened,  so  that  convection  currents  would  have  a  more 
marked  effect,  but  provided  with  the  muslin  screen, 
but  in  this  condition  the  rooster  only  revived  a  very 
little.  But  when  the  muslin  screens  were  removed  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  bird  was  breath¬ 
ing  normally  and  moving  around  in  the  apparatus. 
During  this  experiment  so  much  moisture  was  thrown 
off  by  the  rooster  that  it  ran  a  stream  from  the  under 


side  of  the  cover  when  it  was  removed,  and  the  dry 
sand  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  ventilation  chamber 
had  become  wet  on  the  top,  so  that  it  appeared  damp 
to  the  eye.  „ 

Facts  like  these  should  help  practical  farmers,  whose 
judgment  is  generally  better  than  they  are  often  given 
credit  for,  to  think  twice  before  they  attempt  to  de- 


STACK  COVER  AND  LOW-DOWN  WAGON.  Fro.  320. 

pend  simply  upon  muslin  screens  for  stable  ventila¬ 
tion.  They  are  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  stable,  and  particularly  at  the  time  of 
low  wind  movement,  when  the  main  factor  then  tend¬ 
ing  to  produce  ventilation  is  difference  in  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  our  judgment,  after  many  years  of  specific 
study  of  this  question,  that  the  chimney  principle  must 
be  employed  in  proper  stable  ventilation  unless  some 
other  forced  system  is  adopted.  Screens  may  be  used 
if  desired  to  cover  fresh  air  intakes,  but  they  are  not 
durable,  do  not  admit  the  air  at  the  most  desirable 


A  VENTILATION  TEST.  Fig.  321. 

level,  and  are  a  positive  hindrance  or  obstruction  at 
times  when  there  should  be  no  obstruction. 

F.  H.  KING. 


FRIGHTENED  BY  SAN  JOSE  SCALE . 

In  the  Spring  of  1905  I  planted  on  a  farm  in  Greene 
County,  N.  Y.,  300  apple  trees,  100  peach  trees  and  100 
pear  trees.  While  visiting  the  farm  in  August,  1906, 
1  found  two  of  the  young  Baldwin  trees  infested  with 
San  Jose  scale,  and  i  promptly  dug  them  up  and 


VARIATION  IN  THE  SIZE  OF  FLAMES  UNDER  PERFECT  AND 
IMPERFECT  VENTILATION 


1.  WISDOWS  ALL  OPES:  WIHD  7.39  MILES  PER  HOUR;  VEHTILAT'-d 
AT  TOP. 

2.  WMD0WS  ALL  OPES;  AIR  STILL;  TEST  IL  AT  OR  AT  TOP. 

3.  WINDOWS  ALL  OPES;  AIR  STILL;  VEST IL AT OR  CLOSED. 

4.  SCREEBS  OB  ALL  WIBDOffS;  WIBD  10.97  MILES  PER  HOUR; 

VEIT  ELAT OR  CLOSED. 

5.  SCREEDS  OS  ALL  WISD0WS;  3.26  MILES  PER  HOUR;  VEHTILAfO# 
CLOSED. 

EFFECTS  OF  VENTILATION.  Fig.  322. 

burned  them.  Visiting  the  farm, again  in  July  of  this 
year  I  found  six  of  the  Baldwins  infested,  and  I  also 
dug  up  these  trees  and  burned  them.  Now,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  shall  I  do,  and  when  shall  I  do  it?  While 
I  was  unable  to  find  any  other  trees  with  San  Jose 
scale  on  them,  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  other  trees  are  infested,  and  will  develop  by  next 
year.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  scale 
in  this  immediate  locality,  and  because  the  Wealthy 
and  McIntosh  Red  trees,  planted  at  the  same  time,  show 


no  infection,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  trees  had 
scale  on  them  when  shipped  from  the  nursery.  How¬ 
ever  of  this  I  have  no  proof.  In  view  of  the  menace 
to  young  trees  from  San  Jose  scale,  I  would  like  the 
opinion  of  some  fruit  growers  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  (where  this  orchard  is  located)  as  to  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  continue  to  plant  orchards.  I  had 
started  out  with  the  idea  of  planting  1,200  or  1,500 
fruit  trees,  and  in  a  few  years  of  going  on  the  farm 
to  live,  having  spent  my  early  life  on  a  fruit  farm  near 
this  one,  but  San  Jose  scale  has  frightened  me. 

Washington,  D.  C.  J.  s.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  do  growers  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
have  to  say  about  that?  Are  they  too  much  frightened 
to  keep  on  planting?  We  have  had  a  bad  dose 
of  scale,  but  we  shall  keep  on  planting  trees, 
confident  that  we  can  hold  the  insect  in  check.  If 
we  had  those  trees  we  would  give  them  a  thorough 
soaking  with  “Scalecide”  in  late  October,  or  as  soon 
as  growth  has  stopped.  If  Scalecide  is  used,  make  the 
solution  16  parts  of  water  to  one  of  oil,  and  be  sure 
that  every  twig  and  branch  is  coated.  In  early  Spring 
give  the  trees  another  soaking  with  Scalecide  or  lime 
and  sulphur.  If  a  tree  is  badly  infested,  it  nay  be  well 
to  cut  it  out,  but  we  had  some  very  bad  ones  last  Fall 
that  were  sprayed  as  an  experiment,  and  have  made 
remarkable  growth  this  year.  With  two  sprayings  each 
year,  thoroughly  done,  and  the  trees  kept  headed  low, 
we  are  confident  that  the  scale  can  be  held  in  check 
and  that  tree  planting  will  pay. 

KILLING  OUT  WITCH  GRASS. 

I  notice  on  page  605  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  means 
of  killing  that  most  troublesome  weed,  witch  grass,  or 
couch  grass,  Triticum  repens,  and  you  advise  repeated 
Summer  plowing,  harrowing  and  burning.  As  they 
involve  an  immense  amount  of  expensive  labor,  I 
thought  a  little  of  my  experience  on  the  subject  might 
prove  acceptable.  Witch  grass  will  not  grow  when 
completely  overshadowed.  I  once  had  a  nursery  field 
on  which  young  plum  trees  had  been  grown  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  it  had  become  a  dense  mass  of  Triti- 
cum  roots,  to  eradicate  which  seemed  an  endless  task, 
but  instead  of  digging  it  up  I  cleared  a  spot  about  18 
inches  square,  about  every  two  feet,  and  making  a 
hole  put  in  two  .good  forkfuls  of  stable  manure.  On 
the  spots  thus  prepared  I  planted  a  good  strong  to¬ 
bacco  plant,  carefully  cultivated  around  it.  In  due 
course  the  plants  grew  very  vigorously,  and  entirely 
covered  the  ground.  When  we  cut  the  tobacco  in  the 
Fall  there  was  not  a  living  particle  of  the  grass  to  be 
found,  and  the  soil  was  clean  for  the  next  crop.  In 
another  instance  a  friend  of  mine  had  a  four-acre  field 
very  foul  with  witch  grass,  and  after  plowing  once 
and  applying  a  liberal  dressing  of  superphosphate  he 
drilled  it  with  silage  corn  on  every  other  furrow,  using 
the  horse  hoe  between  the  rows.  The  corn  grew  and 
completely  overshadowed  the  land,  except -in  a  few 
places  where  the  crows  had  taken  the  seed.  Where 
this  was  the  case  the  grass  was  as  rampant  as  ever, 
but  everywhere  else  where  the  corn  grew  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  geo.  moore. 

Massachusetts. 

A  CROP  TO  “START  WITH.” 

What  branch  of  fanning  would  enable  a  practically  in¬ 
experienced  person  with  some  knowledge  of  agricultural 
chemistry  to  engage  in,  and  in  which  he  could  be  sure  of 
a  good  living  the  first  year,  assuming  there  is  no  encum¬ 
brance  on  the  farm,  bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time  the 
cautioning  you  have  given  from  time  to  time  regarding  the 
toil,  sweat,  etc.,  entailed  in  the  occupation?  Can  as  good 
farms  be  obtained  in  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  same 
figures  as  are  offered  in  the  New  England  States? 

Queens  County,  N.  Y.  a.  H. 

No,  we  cannot  name  a  crop  or  line  of  farming 
that  will  guarantee  an  inexperienced  hand  a  living 
the  first  year !  It  is  easy  to  tell  how  to  do  it,  but  your 
knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry  must  be  backed  up 
by  some  years  of  hard  experience.  If  you  had  a  farm 
reasonably  well  covered  with  grass  and  fenced,  you 
might  use  most  of  it  for  pasture  the  first  year.  Near 
the  cities  it  is  often  possible  to  obtain  horses  to  pas¬ 
ture.  This  gives  some  little  income,  and  if  the  fences 
are  good  and  water  abundant  not  much  work  is  re¬ 
quired.  If  you  have  capital  enough  you  can  buy  some 
yearling  cattle  and  keep  them  on  pasture  to  sell  in  the 
Fall,  or  you  could  raise  a  crop  of  fodder  corn  and 
millet  to  feed  them  through  the  Winter.  We  would 
begin  farming  on  such  a  place  with  a  few  acres  each 
of  corn  and  potatoes  and  a  good  garden.  If  you  can 
find  a  few  acres  of  suitable  potato  soil— that  is,  an 
open  loam,  well  drained  and  reasonably  clean,  you  will 
probably  find  potatoes  the  best  paying  crop  for  the  first 
year.  This  crop  is  nearly  always  salable,  can  be  han¬ 
dled  with  machinery  and  responds  well  to  high  fertil¬ 
izing  and  good  culture.  In  spite  of  all  that  you  can 
read  about  it,  you  will  find  potato  growing  no  picnic. 
With  weeds  and  bugs  and  blight  and  scab  from  the 
start,  constant  care  is  required  to  pull  the  crop  through, 
but  we  would  try  it  under  the  conditions  named. 
There  are  no  better  farm  bargains  on  earth  than  some 
of  fhe  “retired”  farms  in  New  York  State. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  TALK  ON  INVESTMENTS 

Will  you  request  your  law  contributor  to  state  his  views 
on  investments,  and  therein  oblige  me?  J.  L.  m. 

Albion,  Mich 

Not  an  easy  task.  Avoid  all  stocks  and  bonds  except 
municipal  securities.  Mining  stock  usually  is  little  better 
than  waste  paper.  Leave  stock  in  business  corporations 
to  those  who  can  take  a  controlling  interest  in  them ; 
otherwise  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  unwise  and  dis¬ 
honest  managers.  Do  not  take  notes  unless  made  by  re¬ 
sponsible  parties,  and  then  insist  that  the  wife  joins.  A 
note  becomes  outlawed  in  New  York  after  six  years,  un¬ 
less  some  payment  is  made  on  it.  Chattel  mortgages  are 
good  security,  as  they  convey  title  to  the  goods,  but  they 
must  be  filed  and  renewed  each  year.  The  law  favors 
the  lender  here,  as  it  is  very  easy  for  the  mortgagor  to 
move  off  with  the  goods.  First  mortgages  on  improved 
real  property  where  the  value  is  increasing  are  among 
the  most  secure  and  satisfactory  investments  available. 
Look  to  the  present  and  prospective  value,  rental  value, 
taxes,  desirability,  character  of  buildings  and  of  soil. 
Consider  wbat  it  will  be  worth  to  you  if  you  took  it  at 
foreclosure.  Can  the  borrower  make  good? 

Real  estate  is  usually  the  best  and  most  secure  in¬ 
vestment,  as  it  cannot  be  lost,  stolen  or  destroyed,  and 
can  usually  be  sold  to  advantage.  Buy  property  only  in 
a  section  that  is  growing  and  likely  to  have  a  steady  de¬ 
velopment.  Consider  title,  location,  healthfulness,  roads, 
improvements,  rental  value,  taxes,  material  of  build¬ 
ings,  class  of  neighbors  and  character  of  the  soil.  Be¬ 
fore  buying  visit  all  the  neighbors  with  a  view  of  getting 
the  values  in  that  section ;  ask  the  advice  of  old  resi¬ 
dents.  Buy  near  home,  where  you  can  watch  it ;  oversee 


center.  I  had  occasion  soon  after  to  do  some  team¬ 
ing,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  my  horses  to  see  how  much 
harder  they  had  to  work  on  account  of  that  man’s 
ignorance  or  stupidity.  I  think  I  could  have  had  a 
“heart  to  heart”  talk  with  him  about  them  that  he 
probably  would  have  remembered.  The  road  is  abso¬ 
lutely  ruined  for  this  season.  Now,  as  to  the  road 
machine  on  such  a  road  as  I  have  described.  The 
point  should  never  enter  the  ground,  but  be  operated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hone.  It  will  then  do  as  good 
or  better  work,  for  there  will  be  places  where  you 


need  greater  pressure  than  you  do  at  others.  You  are 
then  in  position  to  apply  it.  At  the  points  A  A,  after 
the  road  is  once  in  shape,  they  should  never  be  soft¬ 
ened  if  possible.  The  road  machine  will  shave  those 
down  to  the  proper  shape  after  being  pushed  up  by 
the  wheels,  as  no  other  tool  can  do,  except  with  far 
more  labor.  This  is  not  the  only  road  in  our  vicinity 
that  has  received  such  treatment,  and  there  are  others 
that  are  just  as  indignant  about  the  matter  as  myself. 

_  A.  R. 

TIMOTHY  WITH  ALFALFA. 

I  note  that  you  say  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  that  ex¬ 
perience  says  put  a  little  Timothy  with  Alfalfa  to 
guard  against  failure.  I  have  been  giving  this  Alfalfa 
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that  came  from  seed  in  the  manure;  it  helped  out  the 
yield  of  hay,  but  next  year,  if  the  Alfalfa  should  be 
allowed  to  stand,  I  shall  expect  the  Timothy  to.be  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  Experience  of  others,  as  well  as 
my  own,  leads  me  to  the  emphatic  conclusion  that  to 
grow  Alfalfa  in  its  best  state,  we  must  give  it  the  land 
to  itself,  and  ap*-'1-  ourselves  diligently  to  keep  every 
other  plant  or  weed  out  of  it. 

Ross  County,  Ohio.  John  m.  jamison. 


RE-SEEDING  AN  OLD  MEADOW. 

I  have  recently  bought  some  farms  in  Monroe  County, 
Pennsylvania,  very  much  run  down.  In  cutting  hay  from 
a  real  old-fashioned  meadow,  the  upper  part,  where  there 
were  some  ruins  of  an  old  barn,  the  grass  was  quite  good, 
but  the  lower  part  was  very  thin  ;  huckleberry  bushes  had 
grown  up  in  the  grass,  also  the  wild  pink  roses.  I  want 
to  get  it  productive  at  the  shortest  notice.  How  shall  I 
go  about  it?  Should  a  meadow  be  plowed?  Up  in  Orange 
County,  New  York,  where  my  boyhood  was  passed,  I  re¬ 
member  the  farmers  cutting  meadows  year  after  year  of 
heavy  grass,  but  I  do  not  remember  whether  they  fertilized 
the  meadow  or  not.  b.  w.  j. 

A  grass  meadow  cannot  be  kept  productive  without 
top-dressing  with  good  fertilizer  or  manure.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  upper  part  of  this  meadow  will  respond  to 
fertilizing.  We  would  broadcast  next  Spring  600 
pounds  or  more  of  a  good  grass  mixture.  The  lower 
part  will  have  to  be  reseeded  in  order  to  obtain  good 
grass.  You  ought  to  have  started  at  this  in  July. 
Grub  out  the  bushes  and  cut  the  briers  and  burn  the 
whole  thing  over.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we 
would  not  advise  burning,  but  this  field  is  so  weedy 
that  we  would  burn  it.  You  must  thoroughly  kill  out 


A  FIELD  OF  ALFALFA  AT  THE  NEW  JERSEY  EXPERIMENT  STATION  FARM’.  Fig.  323. 


improvements  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  conditions. 
Improve  your  home  place  so  as  to  increase  comfort,  con¬ 
venience  and  productiveness.  Have  an  eye  to  the  effect 
of  this  on  the  family,  as  often  the  young  long  for  an¬ 
other  line  of  work  because  home  is  not  homelike.  Dol¬ 
lars  stand  for  a  small  fraction  of  what  is  worth  while. 
Improve  the  condition  and  usefulness  of  the  children. 
Do  not  venture  into  fields  you  know  not  of,  nor  listen  to 
tales  of  the  borrower;  investigate  for  yourself;  even  if 
he  is  honest  his  judgment  is  colored  and  his  views 
prej  udiced. 

Life  insurance  in  strong  companies  is  wise,  especially 
for  the  head  of  the  family.  Set  your  bulldog  on  the 
man  who  suggests  sending  money  away  to  remote  con¬ 
cerns  on  any  claim  or  security.  It  is  very  easy  for  stran¬ 
gers  to  use  warm  colors,  hand  out  gilded  promises  and 
dangle  Standard  Oil  dividends;  they  want  your  money. 
Lastly,  always  consult  your  banker  and  all  your  con¬ 
servative  friends,  as  they  may  guard  you  against  a  losing 
suit.  _ 

THE  SHAPE  OF  A  ROAD . 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  at  work  on  a 
piece  of  road  along  my  farm,  and  two  years  ago  had 
just  completed  it  to  my  satisfaction — a  width  of  track 
fully  20  feet,  sufficiently  crowning  to  carry  off  the 
water  and  no  place  but  what  two  loaded  wagons  could 
meet  and  pass  with  ease.  This  Spring  along  comes  our 
new  road  commissioner,  and  at  the  points  marked 
A  A  in  diagram,  cuts  a  furrow  four  to  six  inches 
deep,  and  heaps  that  dirt  into  the  center,  in  such  a 
manner  that  two  horses  cannot  walk  upon  it,  but  will 
keep  shoving  first  one  and  then  the  other  from  the 


business  for  seven  years,  I  may  almost  say,  my  undi¬ 
vided  attention.  I  have  sought  information  regarding 
the  plant  from  about  every  available  source  within  my 
reach.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  experience  can  be  had 
by  talking  with  men  within  a  few  miles  of  my  farm. 

W e  have  learned  that  to  grow  wheat,  corn,  or  rye, 
Timothy  or  clover,  we  succeed  best  when  a  single 
crop  has  the  land  to  itself.  We  start  Timothy  and 
clover  with  wheat,  but  I  have  never  heard  a  farmer 
say  that  doing  this  was  any  advantage  to  the  wheat. 
If  weather  conditions  are  unfavorable,  the  clover  and 
Timothy  are  apt  to  fail,  because  they  are  the  weaker 
plants.  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  may  be  a  good  combina¬ 
tion  under  certain  conditions,  and  so  may  Alfalfa  and 
Blue  grass,  when  wanted  for  pasture,  on  land  that  can 
only  be  used  for  pasture,  because  too  rough  for  hay¬ 
making  machinery  to  be  worked  over  it.  I  am  a 
staunch  friend  of  Blue  grass,  but  I  much  prefer  to  have 
it  across  the  fence  from  the  Alfalfa  hayfield,  rather 
than  mixed  with  the  Alfalfa.  Alfalfa,  to  thrive  best, 
must  have  the  land  to  itself.  Tt  will  not  crowd  out 
Timothy  or  Blue  grass.  When  they  are  tried  together 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Timothy  and  Blue  grass  be¬ 
come  stronger,  and  the  Alfalfa  gradually  gives  way. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this.  The  Alfalfa  constantly  de¬ 
posits  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  this  is  the  life  of  the 
Timothy  and  Blue  grass,,  and  they  feed  on  it  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Alfalfa.  A  neighbor  had  a  thin  stand 
of  Alfalfa  and  sowed  Timothy  to  thicken  it  up.  Not 
long  ago  he  said  the  Timothy  had  crowded  out  the 
Alfalfa.  Last  year  I  hauled  manure  from  town  sta¬ 
bles  to  top-dress  my  Alfalfa  field.  When  I  cut  my 
first  crop  this  year  there  was  quite  a  crop  of  Timothy 


the  old  sod  if  you  expect  a  permanent  meadow,  fer 
if  you  let  this  old  sod  go  unsubdued  the  weeds  and 
foul  stuff  will  crowd  out  the  meadow  grass.  You 
can  use  a  Cutaway  harrow  or  plow  weighted  down, 
with  three  good  mules  or  horses  to  haul  it,  and  tear 
that  sod  up,  going  first  one  way  and  then  the  other, 
until  the  old  sod  is  killed  out.  With  hot,  dry  weather 
this  constant  stirring  and  tossing  the  soil  will  bring 
the  grass  roots  up  to  the  surface,  where  they  will  be 
killed.  Or  you  may  plow  and  then  work  with  a  spring- 
tooth  until  the  sod  is  killed  out.  Another,  quicker  way 
is  to  plow  deep,  turning  the  sod  completely  over,  so 
that  the  grass  is  out  of  sight.  Then,  instead  of  turn¬ 
ing  up  the  sod  to  be  killed  out,  use  a  heavy  roller  and 
crush  the  furrows  down  hard.  Then,  with  a  shallow 
working  tool,  like  the  Acme,  make  the  upper  surface 
(which  is  the  bottom  of  the  upturned  furrow)  as  fine 
as  possible.  The  former  plan  of  killing  out  the  old 
sod  instead  of  burying  it  makes  a  better  seed  bed  and 
a  more  permanent  meadow,  but  costs  more  and  takes 
longer.  You  should  seed  early  in  September.  We 
would  use  at  least  14  quarts  of  Timothy  and  six  of 
Red-top  seed  per  acre.  This  is  far  more  than  most 
farmers  use,  but  for  a  permanent  meadow  on  old  sod 
there  should  be  a  heavy  seeding.  If  the  litmus  paper 
test,  which  we  have  often  given,  indicates  an  acid 
soil,  use  lime.  At  any  rate,  use  400  pounds  per  acre 
of  a  good  fertilizer  when  seeding,  and  add  250  pounds 
more  in  the  Spring.  We  would  add  four  quarts  of  Red 
clover  seed  in  the  Spring.  With  this  start  and  an¬ 
nual  dressings  of  fertilizer,  you  ought  to  cut  such  a 
meadow  profitably  eight  or  ten  years.  Of  course  condi¬ 
tions  vary  with  location,  treatment  and  stock  carried. 
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f  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa. 

S.  D.  E.,  Umpqua,  Wash. — I  want  to  try 
an  experiment  of  sowing  Sweet  clover  and 
plowing  it  under  to  inoculate  the  soil  with 
the  proper  bacteria,  and  plant  Alfalfa.  Do 
you  know  of  this  having  been  done,  and 
with  what  success?  What  is  the  best  time 
to  sow  the  seed,  and  how  long  should  it  be 
left  before  plowing  ui  der?  Is  there  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  Sweet  clover  becoming  a  pest?  Will 
stock  eat  it  at  any  stage?  How  much  seed 
per  acre  should  be  sown? 

Ans. — Send  to  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  at  Urbana  for  bulletins  on  Alfalfa 
and  Sweet  clover.  We  understand  that 
soil  in  which  Sweet  clover  thrives  has 
been  used  successfully  for  inoculating  Al¬ 
falfa.  We  also  understand  that  it  is 
about  as  hard  to  get  one  started  as  the 
other.  We  would  like  further  informa¬ 
tion  from  those  who  have  handled  Sweet 
clover. 

Wheat  After  Alsike. 

W.  ir.  C.  ( No  Address). — A  new  meadow, 
mostly  Alsike  clover,  that,  was  live  feet  high 
in  places,  and  lodged,  has  cut  an  immense 
crop  and  does  not  seem  to  start.  Would  it 
be  safe  to  sow  to  wheat  this  Fall?  .  We 
sowed  Red  clover,  Timothy  and  Red-top  in 
wheat  one  year  ago,  but  Alsike  came  out 
ahead.  This  is  a  gravel  soil  and  heavily 
manured ;  raised  about  five  crops  of  corn, 
previous  to  wheat  last  season.  Our  usual 
rotation  is  corn,  wheat  and  meadow,  manured 
about  every  second  year. 

Ans. — Most  likely  wheat  would  lodge 
following  such  a  rank  growth  of  clover. 
Corn  would  be  a  safer  crop,  but  if  it 
seems  best  to  sow  wheat  we  would  use 
fertilizer  with  it.  It  will  be  asked — why 
use  fertilizer  on  soil  that  is  already  too 
rich  for  most  crops?  Because  this  soil 
is  evidently  too  rich  in  nitrogen.  This 
causes  grain  to  grow  too  fast,  with  a  soft 
stem  which  easily  breaks  down.  Use  a 
mixture  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
on  the  wheat  and  you  will  “balance”  the 
extra  nitrogen,  give  a  stronger  stem  and 
a  larger  head. 

Lime  for  Apple  Trees. 

IT.  n.  P.,  Cincinnati,  O. — I  have  some  six- 
year-old  apple  trees  to  which  the  mulch 
method  has  been  applied  for  three  years. 
There  is  a  good  growth  of  Timothy  with  a 
little  clover  on  most  of  the  ground.  In 
places  soil  is  thin  and  sandy,  and  where  the 
grass  is  light,  sorrel  grows.  I  am  thinking 
of  working  a  little  lime  into  the  soil  for  a 
few  feet  around  each  tree.  What  kind  of 
commercial  fertilizer  would  you  advise  me 
to  add  to  the  lime,  and  how  much?  I  also 
think  of  putting  a  six-inch  strip  of  galvan¬ 
ized  Iron  wire  screen  (four  wires  to  the  inch) 
around  each  tree  as  a  protection  against 
mice.  Will  this  be  sufficient,  or  would  you 
advise  a  wider  strip? 

Ans. — The  lime  will  probably  help  such 
soil.  We  would  rather  give  the  entire 
field  a  fair  coating  of  lime,  instead  of 
working  a  little  close  around  the  trees. 
We  would  use  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
fine  ground  bone  to  one  part  of  muriate 
of  potash — three  pounds  of  the  mixture 
scattered  evenly  around  the  trees  about 
as  far  out  as  the  branches  extend.  The 
six-inch  strip  of  netting  will  give  protec¬ 
tion  from  mice,  but  is  not  wide  enough 
to  prevent  damage  by  rabbits. 

Baled  Shavings  and  Lime. 

C.  M.  J.,  New  Britain,  Conn. — I  am  using 
baled  shavings  for  litter  under  my  cows.  I 
have  an  idea  that  they  have  a  tendency  to 
sour  the  land.  Have  any  of  your  readers 
any  information  on  this  point?  How  would 
it  do  to  sprinkle  the  manure  pile  with  lime 
every  few  days?  Would  that  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  neutralize  the  action  of  the  shavings 
and  prevent  acidity  of  the  soil? 

Ans— Fresh  baled  shavings  will  sour 
the  ground,  as  they  contain  a  strong  acid. 
The  liquid  manures  of  the  stable  are  alka¬ 
line  and  will  neutralize  this  acid  if  the 
shavings  are  well  soaked.  In  some  cases 
too  many  shavings  are  used,  and  they  are 
not  soaked  or  soiled  with  manure.  We 
have  reports  from  those  who  say  such 
shavings  have  given  trouble,  while  many 
others  use  them  very  successfully.  Lime 


put  on  the  manure  pile  would  help  neu¬ 
tralize  the  shavings,  but  it  would  cause 
more  or  less  loss  of  ammonia.  If  the 
lime  is  to  be  used  at  all  we  would  rather 
use  it  on  the  soil  after  the  manure  is 
plowed  under.  We  would  use  the  shavings 
until  they  are  thoroughly  soaked  and 
soiled,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  pile  as 
needed  with  the  stable  liquids  drained  over 
them.  Plow  them  under  when  needed  and 
use  broadcast  after  plowing  and  well  har¬ 
rowed  in.  The  action  of  this  lime  in  the 
soil  would  be  somewhat  like  that  in  the 
manure 'pile,  but  the  soil  would  absorb  and 
hold  most  of  the  ammonia,  while  in  the 
pile  it  would  escape. 

Re-Seeding  a  Meadow. 

E.  C.  F.,  Mcndham,  N.  J. — What  is  the 
best  way  of  reseeding  a  field  which  was 
seeded  last  Fall  in  rye  with  Timothy? 
The  rye,  being  very  heavy  and  falling 
down  in  places,  smothered  much  of  the  grass 
out,  and  where  the  grass  seemed  good  at  the 
time  of  reaping  the  rye,  it  has  since  died  out 
apparently.  Some,  however,  has  some  sign 
of  life,  but  this  dry  weather  is  very  hard 
on  it.  The  field  is  just  in  front  of  the  resi¬ 
dence,  and  is  studded  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  it  is  therefore  important  to  reseed  with¬ 
out  plowing  it,  as  it  is  a  very  hard  field  to 
plow,  on  account  of  the  trees.  Wo  sowed 
cow  peas  previous  to  putting  in  the  rye, 
and  no  doubt  that  accounts  for  its  being  so 

rich.  Would  this  Fall  or  next  Spring  be 

best  to  reseed,  and  would  it  be  possible  to 
do  it  without  plowing  it  up  altogether? 

Ans. — Wc  should  seed  this  hall,  before 
September  15  if  possible.  You  will  have 
to  tear  up  the  soil  with  some  sort  of  tool 
before  seeding,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  a  plow.  A  Cutaway  or  disk  harrow 
will  do  it,  or  a  spring-tooth  harrow  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  cultivator  will  give  a  fair  fit¬ 
ting  of  the  soil.  We  have  worked  up 

small  fields  in  which  there  were  trees 

with  a  one-horse  cultivator  so  as  to  get 
a  fair  seeding. 

Ailing  Peach  Trees. 

J.  L.  G.,  Highwood,  Conn. — What  is  the 
matter  with  my,  peach  trees?  They  were  set 
out  two  years  ago  last  Spring,  first-class 
trees ;  90  of  them  were  set  on  land  just 
cleared  of  woodland,  plowed  and  harrowed 
before  setting  trees.  No  barnyard  manure 
ever  used  on  them ;  last  year  three  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  tree,  this  year  four  pounds 
bone,  fish  and  potash.  The  trees  were  set 
on  land  near  the  house  which  has  a  coat 
of  manure  every  year.  Of  the  trees  near 
the  house  several  are  dead ;  they  have  places 
on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  where  gum  comes 
out,  sometimes  two  or  three  spots,  then  a 
dozen  or  more.  Of.  the  90  trees  in  the  other 
lot  none  is  dead,  but  two  or  three  are  not 
looking  right,  and  just  under  the  soil  the 
gum  is  more  liquid,  and  the  bark  on  some 
trees  under  soil  about  two  inches  is  half 
gone  around  the  tree.  Ail  of  the  trees  are 
not  affected  so  far  as  I  can  see.  I  dug 
around  quite  a  number  and  found  only  one 
borer. 

Ans. — I  can  only  guess  that  the  roots 
of  these  peach  trees,  that  were  only  two 
inches  under  the  surface,  were  frozen  too 
hard  in  Winter,  and  that  the  gum  on 
trees  above  ground  is  caused  by  San  Jose 
scale,  with  which  his  neighborhood  is 
well  infested.  The  Winter  injury  might 
not  occur  again,  and  for  the  scale,  if  he 
has  100  or  more  trees  planted,  he  knows 
or  ought  to  know  what  to  do. 

NORMAN  S.  PLATT. 

Bi.astixg  Stoke — In  the  blasting  of  rocks 
by  fire  the  whole  process  is  very  simple,  and. 
in  reality,  is  only  the  uneven  contracting 
and  expanding  of  the  stone  itself.  When 
breaking  stones,  it  is  first  cut  with  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  sledge  hammer,  on  its 
smoothest  surface,  as  near  as  possible  par¬ 
allel  with  the  grain,  in  a  straight  line  from 
edge  to  edge.  If  the  stone  is  too  unwieldy 
to  be  finished  with  the  hammer,  then,  after 
cutting,  build  a  fire  on  top  of  it,  not  around 
it.  or  even  under  it,  and  keep  burning  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  After  the  stone  has  become 
heated,  the  cracking,  caused  by  the  uneven 
expansion,  may  be  heard  quite  distinctly. 
Now,  when  this  part  has  been  done  with  a 
little  common  sense,  rake  off  your  fire  and 
spill  a  pail  of  water  over  the  stone.  The 
cracking  will  be  heard  very  plainly,  and  by 
repeating  this,  in  a  few  minutes  the  con¬ 
traction  caused  by  the  water  on  the  hot 
stone  will  add  as  much  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  blast  as  the  fire  did.  When  your  stone 
has  cooled  sufficiently  to  be  handled,  you 
will  find,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  your 
initial  cutting  has  split  clear  through,  and  a 
few  strokes  with  the  hammer  will  open  the 
crack  wide  enough  to  insert  a  crowbar  for 
prying  apart.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
run  farther  from  this  blasting  than  to  be 
safe  from  the  sparks  of  the  fire.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  would  like  to  say  that  any  one  who 
calls  this  blasting  is  liable  to  speak  of  the 
milking  of  a  cow  as  an  eruption.  A.  s. 
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Wood’s  Grass 

and  Clover  Seeds. 

Best  Qualities  Obtainable  and 
of  Tested  Germination. 

Fall  is  the  best  time  for  sowing. 
You  rest  and  improve  your  land, 
aud  rest  yourself,  by  putting  fields 
down  in  permanent  grasses  and 
clovers. 

Write  for  Wood's  Descriptive 
Fall  Catalogue,  telling  best  kinds 
to  sow,  quantities  to  sow  per  acre, 
and  giving  full  information  about 
all  seeds  for  fall  -planting,  both  for 
the 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


The  Largest  Seed  House  In  The  South 

—00 - 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE. 

(.THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER.) 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Seeding  Down  to  Grass,  Wheat,  Rye, 
and  All  Fall  Sown  Grains.  Unequaled  for  Fruit 
Trees,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Pasture  Lands. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  with  your  name  and  address,  mentioning 
Thk  Kurai.  Nkw-Yokkkr  and  we  will  tell  you  WHY  tlie  above  is 
true,  and  we  will  send  you  our  Booklet,  “A  Remarkable  Fertilizer, 

Basie  Slag  Phosphate  and  Its  L'ses.” 

THE  COE- MORTIMER  CO., 

Special  Importers  of  BASIC  KI.A(»,  NITRATE  OF  SODA  and 
POTASH  SALTS.  Sole  I  nited  States  Agents  for  (•enuine 
Peruvian  Otiano,  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Fertilisers. 


>4  Stone  Street, 


New  York  City. 


FERTILIZER  LIME  etc.,  address 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Write  for  Net  Price  I llustratkd  Implement  Cata- 
logue.  Robert  (J.  Reeves  Co.,  187Water  St.,  NA.Cifcy 


riii  |  nnnn  1908  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
rULL  UnUr  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  feeud 
!or  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Atheuia,  N.  J. 
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HUM  SON  CLOVER — My  own  growing:  lat.  New  York  City. 
Fresh  new  recleaned  seed,  tl.S.'i  per  pk.,  >5.00  per  bushel. 

ISRAEL  M.  KAUFFMAN,  Belleville,  Mitflln  Co.,  Pa. 


CflD  CHI  C-2.000  bushels  Crimson  Clover 
I  (ill  OALE  Seed,  $3.75  bushel.  Address 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


if  you  sow  Knox’s  Seed 


16  WHEAT  CROPS  ... . 

is.  per  acre.  Imp.  Poole,  Rudy.  Invincible,  Silver 
near  and  others.  Valuable  booklet  sent  free. 
HLLIS  K,  KNOX,  14  Newport  Ave.,  Intercourse,  Pa. 


Gold  Coin  Wheat, 

tiff  Straw,  no  smut,  hardy,  yield  over  40  bushels; 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Bags,  15  cents. 

DLEWILD  FARM,  -  •  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT 

“Gold  Coin,”  also  Large  White  Rye, 

very  superior  quality,  for  sale.  Produced  40  bushels 
to  acre  grown  on  my  farm  Huntington,  L.  I.  Address 
CHAS.  D.  SMITH,  Fairground,  Long  Island,  N.  V  . 


SEED 

WHEAT 


The  Right  Quality. 
The  Right  Varieties. 
The  Right  Prices. 

Booklet  Free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN, 
Bamford,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT. 

"Rural  New  Yorker  No.  6."  White,  Bald,  “Shepards 
Prolific,”  Red,  Bearded.  Both  excellent  hardy  vari¬ 
eties  that  often  yield  30  to  40  bus.  per  acre.  Under  10 
bus.  $1.25  per  bu.,  10  to  50  $1.20,  50  to  100  $1.15,  100  or 
more  $1.10  per  bu.  Sacks  free.  Cash  with  orders. 

J,  N.  MAC  PHERSON, 

Pine  View  Farm  -  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Si  The  best  varieties,  both  & 
new  and  old,  and  the  best 
methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 

Dreer’s 

Mid-Summer  Catalog 

Also  describes  and  prices  the  best 
strains  of  Celery,  Cabbage  and  other 
vegetable  plants. 

A  select  list  of  the  best  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  decorative  plants. 

Seeds  of  old-fashioned  Hardy 
Perennials  and  other  flowers  for 
summer  sowing. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  and  please 
mention  this  magazine— FREE. 
HENRY  A,  DREER,  -  Philadelphia.  J 
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••The  Great  Dain” 
Corn  Cutters  suit 
every  corn  grower  in 
America.  Every  ma¬ 
chine  is  of  the  famous 
“Dain”  quality 
with  exclusive  feat¬ 
ures  which  mean  much 
to  economical  farm 
tool  buyers.  They  are  safe,  ser¬ 
viceable,  satisfactory  money-mak¬ 
ers.  Sold  by  dealers.  Free  circu¬ 
lar  tells  all  about  them.  Write  to 

DAIN  MFG.  CO., 

[Ottumwa  -  ■  la. 
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APLEWOOD  SEED  WHEATS  BEST 

Three  Wonderful  new  sorts.  The  Best  of 
the  Rest.  Our  seed  will  increase  your  yield 
20  to  100$.  Free  samples  and  catalogue  No.  22, 
telling  why  our  Seed  Wheats  are  best.  Write  today. 

MAPLEWOOD  SEED  WHEAT  FARMS  -  -  Allegan,  Mich. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  URGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTIONS  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

o'-)  fa  Vl\  5ENDF0R 

-  UI  U  CIRCULARSTOTRt 

NO  h  .  CUTAWAY 

DZ  more  SgSggpiife,  harrow 
«=£  USE  \  CO. 

>— 3  FOR  (tegi,  0  'jJ  HIGGANUM 
PLOW.  i  -  ..  «;  . 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistie  or  any  foul  plant. 

Send  for  circulars  to  tho 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  39  Main  St..  Hiaaanum,  Conn. 


For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Wood  Preservatives 

Address  C.  S.  McKINNEV,  Manager, 
CAHBOLINEUM  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO., 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


APPLE  BARRELS. 


Four  Factories, 
Prompt  Shipments. 

Koht.  (Ullics,  Medina,  N.  V, 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
’  Largest  Nurseries-- with  an  82-Year  Record. 

STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


w 

Largest 

^  STARK 


APPLE  TREES 


r-O  NOTHITNTGr  BUT  APPLES 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  aud  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1908. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &.  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 

works  well  in 
'stony  ground 
and  on  side  hill. 
Digs  every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 
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POT  AS  H 

DOES  SIX  IMPORTANT  THINGS: 

It  increases  the  yield  of  wheat  grain  from  60  per  cent,  to  ioo  per  cent. 

It  gives  a  finer,  richer  quality  of  grain  —  worth  more  money  by  the  bushel. 
It  insures  against  rust  and  other  diseases  which  attack  feeble  wheat. 

It  produces  larger,  stronger  and  more  valuable  straw  which  will  not  lodge.. 

It  constantly  builds  up  and  enriches  the  soil,  and  brings  it  back  to  its  youthful  vigor. 

It  pays  big  the  first  year;  and  pays  better  and  better  every  succeeding  year  that 
it  is  used. 

Last  year’s  POTASH  has  done  it  for  this  year’s  Harvest. 

This  year’s  POTASH  will  give  a  big  Increase  in  next  year’s  Harvest. 

We  publish  a  series  of  pamphlets,  prepared  by  experts  and  containing  more  valuable  information 
about  the  cultivation  and  fertilization  of  all  crops,  and  send  them  bREE  OF  CHARGE 
TO  FARMERS  and  others  interested  in  farming.  Apply  by  postal  card  to  nearest 
office  mentioned  below. 


'9mm,.. 


German  Kali  Works  j 


NEW  YORK.  93  Nassau  Street 
CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Building 
ATLANTA.  Candler  Building 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


A  Notable  Cherry  Crop. — The  cherry 
in  Fig.  324  represents  just  one-half  of  the 
early  cherry  crop  gathered  this  season  on 
the  Rural  Grounds.  It  was  a  belated 
Specimen  of  Governor  Wood  variety  that 
colored  up  after  the  robins,  catbirds  and 
thrushes  had  stripped  the  tree  of  every 
other  fruit.  The  other  half  of  the  crop 
consisted  of  a  solitary  Olivet  cherry  that 
also,  by  its  comparative  lateness,  es¬ 
caped  the  prying  eyes  of  the  birds,  as 
they  had  ceased  visiting  the  tree  before 
it  matured.  To  be  sure,  cherry  pros¬ 
pects  were  not  particularly  bright  this 
year,  and  we  have  only  a  few  trees,  eight 
to  12  years  planted,  of  early  kinds,  but 
there  was  at  least  a  fair  set  of  the  most 
,  dependable  varieties.  As  the  weather 
was  favorable  as  maturity  approached, 
there  appeared  a  possible  crop  of  a 
bushel  or  so  all  told,  but  the  birds  fell 
on  them  in  such  numbers  that  only  the 
two  individual  cherries  above  mentioned 
reached  the  edible  stage  for  humans.  The 
late  Mazzards  on  old  volunteer  trees  went 
the  same  way,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
fruits  being  permitted  to  ripen  enough  to 
be  edible.  Early  strawberries  were  seri¬ 
ously  molested,  but  the  main  crop  and 


HALF  A  CHERRY  CROP.  FIG.  324. 

late  varieties  were  saved  by  diversion  of 
the  fruit-eating  birds  to  the  cherries  and 
juneberries.  Red  raspberries,  goose¬ 
berries  and  dewberries  came  in  for  their 
preferred  attention  as  soon  as  the  later 
cherries  were  cleaned  up.  "I  his  is  as  far 
as  we  have  got  on  the  fruit  schedule  of 
the  present  season.  Blackberries  are  now 
ripening,  but  so  are  midsummer  wild 
cherries  and  elderberries  by  the  road¬ 
sides,  so  there  is  a  chance  we  may  gather 
some.  For  several  past  years  black  and 
red  grapes  have  been  attacked  as  soon 
as  wild  fruits  and  berries  were  gone,  and 
in  one  instance  the  robins  remained  with 
them  until  frost,  doing,  however,  less 
harm  to  the  white  and  very  light-colored 
kinds.  Though  less  numerous  the  cat¬ 
birds  are  the  most  energetic  and  persist¬ 
ent  offenders  with  the  early  fruits,  but 
they  have  the  merit  of  leaving  for  their 
southern  Winter  quarters  before  most 
grapes  ripen. 

Is  There  a  Remedy? — All  this  is  stale 
news  to  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The 
“robin  question”  was  well  thrashed  out 
four  years  ago,  when  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  refused  to  pass  the  excellent 
bill  advocated  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  and  by  farmers  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  generally,  permitting  actual  growers 
to  defend  their  products — the  most  primi¬ 
tive  of  all  rights — by  destroying  the  birds 
that  attacked  them,  while  enforcing  full 
protection  of  all  desirable  birds  on  other 
occasions.  This  bill  was  defeated  after 
an  extraordinary  campaign  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  in  which  ignorance,  crude  sen¬ 
timent  and  resounding  bathos  took  the 
place  of  accurate  information.  Profes¬ 


sors,  editors,  writers  and  teachers,  with-  j 
out  the  slightest  practical  knowledge  of 
economic  ornithology  took  up  the  cry  of 
“save  the  robin,”  and  worked  up  such  a 
hue  and  cry  against  the  cruel  fruit  grow¬ 
er  who  wanted  to  harvest  a  portion  of 
his  crop  that  the  legislators  could  not  see 
their  way  to  pass  the  measure.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  perceptibly  to  discourage  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  most  desirable  of  the 
smaller  fruits.  The  law-abiding  market 
grower  finds  no  practical  way  to  defend 
his  crop  at  the  moment  of  fruition,  and 
is  naturally  inclined  to  withdraw  from 
the  game,  while  the  amateur  who  wishes 
to  enjoy  the  products  of  his  personal 
foresight  and  labor  sees  his  fruits  vanish 
in  immature  condition  before  his  eyes. 
Ilis  enjoyment  of  country  life  is  lessened 
and  the  value  of  rural  property,  to  that 
extent  is  decreased.  Nets,  bags  and 
other  forms  of  covering  are  of  proved 
impracticability,  except  on  the  most 
trifling  scale.  Trap  crops  of  less  desira¬ 
ble  fruits,  such  as  juneberries  or  mulber¬ 
ries,  might  have  some  merit,  if  they 
were  generally  planted,  but  as  protection 
to  the  individual  grower  amount  to  noth¬ 
ing.  Fruit-eating  birds  hereabouts  come 
in  such  numbers  that  they  devour  the  trap 
crop  as  merely  a  side  dish  to  the  money 
fruit  crop.  Scarecrows  and  frightening 
devices  of  anv  kind  that  have  come  to 
our  notice  are  more  than  useless — the 
birds  almost  appearing  to  enjoy  their 
presence.  We  saved  a  few  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  cherries  last  year,  when  there  was 
a  general  abundance  of  fruit,  by  fastening 
two  huge  stuffed  hawks  in  a  tree.  The 
hawks — worth  about  50  times  as  much  as  j 
the  fruit — were  ruined  as  specimens  by 
the  exposure,  and  the  bluff  entirely  failed 
to  work  this  year  of  cherry  scarcity,  as 
the  birds  became  accustomed  to  the  mon¬ 
sters  before  the  fruit  was  fit  to  eat.  So 
impudent  have  the  innumerable  catbirds 
and  robins  become  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  scare  them  from  the  trees  or 
bushes  without  a  display  of  violence. 

The  Practical  Way.  —  The  “robin 
question”  will  not  down.  It  is  a  truism 
that  no  controversy  is  settled  until  it  is 
decided  on  the  basis  of  human  right  and 
justice.  The  State  bird  protective  law, 
beneficent  as  its  general  provisions  and 
workings  are,  urgently  needs  revision. 
The  right  of  protecting  cultivated  crops — 
inconsiderately  taken  away — should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower. 
The  tremendous  increase  of  fruit-eating 
birds  under  the  operation  of  our  present 
law,  with  its  heavy  penalties  and  lack  of 
common-sense  exceptions,  means  virtual 
confiscation  of  the  growers’  property 
without  redress.  What  is  needed  is  rea¬ 
sonable  reduction  of  certain  species  by  the 
destruction  of  the  individuals  that  com¬ 
mit  the  damage.  The  condition  is  not 
an  exceptional  one.  Most  State  laws  have 
exemption  clauses  in  their  game  laws,  al¬ 
lowing  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  kill  wild 
birds  or  animals  found  destroying  val¬ 
uable  crops.  Massachusetts  has  been 
forced  to  modify  her  deer  protective  law 
in  such  manner  as  to  permit  farmers  to 
protect  themselves  from  trespass.  Form¬ 
erly  human  life  and  limb  could  be  in 
danger  as  well  as  crops,  with  no  source 
of  legal  redress  or  protection.  As  we 
understand  it,  an  amendment  now  au¬ 
thorizes  farmers  to  kill  deer  when  de¬ 
stroying  crops  or  threatening  humans, 
which  latter  is  far  from  uncommon 
where  deer  have  become  unnaturally  tame 
in  consequence  of  rigid  enforcement  of 
protective  laws.  The  Jersey  fruit  grow¬ 
er  is  not  truculent,  and  may  be  relied 
on  not  to  injure  unnecessarily  birds  of 
any  kind,  but  he  must  and  will  have  re¬ 
stored  to  him  the  legal  right  to  deal  in 
an  effective  manner  with  the  growing 
hordes  of  feathered  fruit  robbers. 

_  w.  v.  F. 

She:  “I  hear  your  little  son  has  a  good 
ear  for  music,  Mr.  Twombley?”  He:  “I 
think  he  must  have.  A  hopeless  expres¬ 
sion  comes  over  his  face  whenever  my 
wife  sings.” — Answers. 


You  Can’t  Judge 
Paint  in  the  Pail 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
honest  paint  and  mixed  substitute 
paint,  loaded  with  clay,  chalk,  water, 
benzine,  etc.,  until  too  late  to  prevent 
damage. 

You  can  be  sure  of  having  pure  paint, 
and  the  most  economical  paint  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  use  of 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

Every  atom  of  it  is  Pure  Paint. 

Wears  longer  and  costa  less  per  square 
yard  covered  than  any  other  paint  in 
the  world.  Gives  beautiful  and  lasting 
color. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  “Pure  Paint,'* 
and  learn  bow  to  avoid  dishonest  paint 
mixtures  that  crack,  scale  and  fade,  and 
are  doubly  expensive  to  remove  and  re¬ 
place.  Tells  how  to  test  paint  and 
save  money  on  your  paint  bill.  Sent 
FREE,  with  six  beautiful  color 
.schemes. 

Address  Dept.  A, 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

factories:  Chicago— Omaha. 


The  Deyo  Air  Cooled 

POWER  SPRAYER 

No  Water  Required.  Hundreds  In  Use. 

Write  for 
Spraying 
Catalog  5 

Simple 
Durable 
Economical 


K.  II.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Ringhamton,  New  York 


MORE 

GOOD 


CIDER  •> 


JUICE 


can  be  made  from  a  given  amount  of 
apples  or  grapes  with  one  of  our 
presses  than  with  any  other. 

The  juice  will  bo  purer  and 
bring  higher  prices,  while 
the  extra  yield  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  We  make 

HYDRAULIC  ES. 

in  all  Bizes,  hand  or  pow¬ 
er.  25  to  600  barrels 
Also  Steam 
pie-butter 

guaranteed.  Catalog 

The  Hydraulio  Press  Mfg.  Co.' 

&7Main  Street,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 


|  1  or  Eoom  121b,  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N#  7, 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


p 

II  Best  ftiui  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
_  PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8L, 
SYRACUSE.  K.  X. 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca. 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasolina  engines, 
steam  engines. 


HAY  JUMPING 

will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hay  Baling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

Guaranteed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  sale. 
No  jumping.  Every  farmer  who  furnishes  Tabling 
and  Board  should  talk  this  Press,  because  he  does 
not  have  to  pitch  hay  as  high  as  the  Upright. 
Again,  the  Upright  cannot  take  feed  while  pressing 
and  tying.  We  can;  hence  men  on  the  mow,  not 
having  to  wait,  are  more  efficient.  Greater  speed 
means  less  board.  For  Catalog  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  -  -  Dwight,  Ills. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINCER  A 
Wrlght.ville,  Pa. 


Farmers  Take  Notice. 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  you 
will  have  your  ensilage  to  cut,  and  your 
threshing  to  do.  Be  prepared  and  be 
sure  you  have  on  your  premises  one  of  our 

AIR-COOLED 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

They  are  reliable  and  require  no 
expert  to  handle  them. 

Write  now  for  futher  information. 
Our  prices  will  astonish  you,  and  our 
goods  will  please  you. 

THE  AIR-COOLED  MOTOR  CO., 

BOSTON  OFFICE, 

21  South  Market  Street. 

K.  A.  SHKPHKUD,  Kastern  Sales  Mg’r. 

Factory,  Lansing,  Mich. 


UREKA 

HARNESS 


Makes  harness  proof  against  heat 
and  moisture.  Gives  a  glossy  black 
finish.  Prevents  rot.  Imparts  plia¬ 
bility,  strength,  and  durability  to 
leather.  Saves  bills  and  mishaps. 
Keeps  a  new  harness  looking  new 
and  makes  an  old  harness  look  like 
new.  Contains  nothing  rough  to  cut 
and  chafe.  Bor  axle  troubles  use 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

Better  and  more  economical  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lasting, reliable, satisfactory.  High¬ 
est  Award  World’s  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition.  Sold  everywhere— all  sizes. 

MADK  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


r 


Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

Kill  San  .lose  Scale  ami  other  destructive  , 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 


Good  S  11  \> iniii-oii  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.Dept.of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 
Origina^^bdcer^JM^^L^IVon^^^PhHadeljjhia^ 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
i  practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORI.EY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

ROOFING  RE-MADE 

C*  Dai*  Cmiaro  —Wo  will  guarantee  to  pu* 
WW  iCI  wljUalCa  any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 
ruity,  tin,  Iron,  stool,  paper  or  felt  roof  In  perfect 
condition,  ami  keep  it  in  perfect  condition  for  5o 
per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  inonoy  ref  unded.  Our  Iroe  roofing  book 
i  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

Hit  Auderioa  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35  Elyria.  Ohio. 


per  8<juuru  per  ; 

Roof-Fix  i 


Steel  Wheels 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  widej  The  Groove  protecta 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dow* 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


Lest*  F ormver — Mo  Painting— Mo  Repairs — No  Expenao 

Affords  spark  and  fire  protection  and  pure  cistern  water.  Reduces 
insurance  rates.  The  only  roofing  known  that  will  outwear  any 
building.  Costs  little  more  than  short-lived  roofing 
Write  today  for  our  free  book,  “ROOFS.” 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.,  Box  1 0  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — We  finished  the  Alfalfa 
and  Crimson  clover  seeding  on  August 
17.  A  local  shower  soaked  the  ground 
about  three  inches  deep  the  night  before, 
and  this  seemed  to  me  just  the  occasion 
to  take  time  by  the  forelock.  We  had 
already  harrowed  the  field  five  times  and 
crushed  the  clods  with  the  stone  boat 
once.  First  we  went  into  the  old  Alfalfa 
field,  and  dug  soil  where  the  plants  were 
green  and  thick.  We  dug  about  eight 
inches  deep,  throwing  out  the  grass  and 
weeds.  This  was  scattered  over  the  field 
very  much  as  we  would  scatter  fertilizer 
—about  400  pounds  to  the  acre.  Then  I 
took  the  Cahoon  broadcast  seeder  and 
put  on  the  seed  evenly — going  over  twice. 
When  it  was  done  I  was  ready  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  there  wasn’t  a  two-inch  square 
spot  on  that  field  without  at  least  one 
seed.  Then  Merrill  took  Bob  and  a  light 
spike-tooth  harrow — the  kind  that  Mr. 
Clark  uses  to  put  in  grass  seed — and  cov¬ 
ered  the  seed.  This  one-horse  tool  was 
better  for  working  among  the  trees  than 
any  two-horse  implement.  Now  we  con¬ 
clude  that  our  part  of  the  job  has  been 
done.  Success  with  this  Alfalfa  means 
much  to  us,  for  if  we  can  make  it  grow 
thick  and  strong  I  shall  seed  the  entire 
hill  with  it,  and  carry  out  my  scheme  of 
irrigation.  The  hill  has  a  sharp  fall  on 
both  sides.  I  could  drill  a  six-inch  well 
at  the  highest  point,  put  in  a  pump  and 
engine,  keep  them  working  through  the 
Summer  and  let  the  water  run  both  ways. 
The  hill  is  now  covered  with  apple  and 
peach  trees.  If  I  could  get  it  well  seeded 
to  Alfalfa  this  water  would.  I  believe, 
provide  for  both.  Of  course  I  have  had 
these  visions  before  now,  and  I  don’t  put 
any  more  money  into  them  until  I  see 
something  substantial.  When  I  see  this 
Alfalfa  which  we  have  just  seeded  doing 
70  per  cent  as  well  as  some  that  we  read 
about  I  shall  begin  to  figure  on  my  hill 
scheme.  .  .  .  We  began  shipping  early 

apples  August  6.  The  crop  was  large  and 
has  paid  fairly  well.  When  I  began  there 
were  very  few  apples  in  the  city,  and 
windfalls  brought  a  dollar  or  more  per 
basket.  I  hustled  home  and  picked  up 
what  we  could,  but  before  we  could  get 
them  to  market  the  price  was  down  to 
40  cents,  and  the  city  seemed  full  of 
them.  I  mention  this  to  show  how 
ciuickly  prices  may  change  on  a  perish¬ 
able  article.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  weekly 
quotations  on  such  goods  arc  of  very  lit¬ 
tle  value  by  the  time  they  reach  shippers. 
These  early  apples  of  ours  are  from  an 
orchard  near  the  barn,  which  we  found 
on  coming  to  the  farm.  The  apples  are 
mostly  Nyack  Pippin,  Porter  and  a  large 
sweet  appple.  The  trees  are  the  old- 
fashioned  high  heads,  with  the  best  fruit 
carried  nearly  60  feet  in  the  air.  Owing 
to  the  way  such  trees  grow  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  get  the  apples  by  hand. 
Some  of  the  best  have  to  be  shaken  down 
into  blankets.  Four  children  hold  the 
blanket,  while  another  climbs  up  and 
shakes  the  tree.  They  are  going  like 
cannon  balls  by  the  time  they  get  to  the 
ground.  Those  that  hit  the  blanket  are 
in  good  condition.  Hope  Farm  has  done 
forever  with  any  more  high  heads.  While 
these  early  apples  are  helping  fill  the 
purse  they  are  also  making  our  11  pigs 
about  as  pursy  as  the  law  permits.  Those 
worthy  members  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League  are  certainly  making  pork  that 
will  require  no  apple  sauce.  I  never  saw 
anything  grow  as  they  do.  .  .  .  Hav¬ 

ing  cultivated  the  strawberries  10  times 
and  pulled  weeds  three  times,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  set  the  runners  where  we 
want  them.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be 
done  while  the  cultivators  are  running, 
for  such  working  tears  the  runners  out, 
and  they  root  near  the  parent  row.  It  is 
easy  to  place  them  now  where  you  want 
them,  which  with  us  means  about  one 
foot  apart  all  over  a  space  2>4  to  three 
feet  wide.  This  leaves  a  narrow  path  be¬ 
tween  these  spaces.  No  one  knows  until 
he  has  tried  it  how  much  work  it  means 
to  clean  out  the  weeds  and  keep  the  sur¬ 
plus  runners  cut  off,  but  it  pays  to  do  it 
if  you  want  big  berries.  Our  plants 
never  looked  better  than  they  do  now. 

Home  Notes. — Since  I  spoke  of  that 
suggested  work  cure  people  have  been 
after  me  for  reasons.  What  is  the  theory 
of  such  advice?  Of  course  I  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  city  people  who  work  little  in  the 
sun.  MV  observation  teaches  me  that 
most  people  of  middle  years  eat  far  too 
much  meat,  take  too  little  exercise,  do  not 
drink  10  per  cent  of  the  water  they 
should,  take  too  much  medicine  or  alco¬ 


hol,  worry  too  much  and  do  not  permit 
the  body  to  become  thoroughly  tired.  I 
like  a  combination  of  simple  and  stren¬ 
uous  life — simple  as  to  diet  and  habits 
and  strenuous  in  the  struggle  to  compel 
the  mind  to  master  the  body  and  make  it 
do  physical  labor  out  in  the  sun.  I  have 
no  belief  that  playing  golf,  riding  in  an 
automobile  or  plain  riding  or  walking 
can  compare  with  useful  labor  right  down 
in  the  dirt.  To  drink  a  large  quantity 
of  pure,  cool  water  and  then  proceed  to 
sweat  it  out  seems  to  me  one  way  to  build 
up  the  body.  Last  year,  when  Merrill 
came  here,  he  weighed  225  pounds.  When 
he  came  back  from  the  Winter  course  in 
agriculture  he  tipped  at  190.  Now  we 
have  him  down  to  157  pounds  of  solid 
bone  and  meat.  Where  is  the  rest  of  it? 
Well,  old  Jerry  chased  much  of  it  off 
before  the  cultivator  and  plow.  You  will 
find  some  more  in  the  hayfield  and  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  corn  and  strawberries. 
We  have  unpacked  his  frame,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  same  process  would  pack  up 
another  man’s  trunk — if  he  needed  it.  But 
with  most  men  I  know  I  wouldn’t  touch 
the  job  without  a  galvanized  iron  con¬ 
tract,  or  I  should  have  to  fight  him  twice 
a  day  to  keep  him  at  work.  If  he  held 
out  a  week  lie  would  need  little  urging. 

I  mean  just  what  I  say  about  meat  eat¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  perfect  curse  with  some 
grown-up  people  that  they  think  they 
must  devour  meat  like  an  animal.  Just 
now  we  can  furnish  potatoes,  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  peppers,  beets, 
onions,  turnips,  lettuce,  cabbage,  three 
kinds  of  beans,  squash,  carrots,  apples  in 
all  forms,  blackberries  and  peaches.  .  . 

.  .  At  last  one  Hope  Farmer  has  won 
a  prize  on  his  looks  and  shape.  Jack’s 
little  Boston  terrier  Punch  won  two  firsts 
and  a  second  at  the  dog  show,  and  thus 
established  the  Hope  Farm  record  for 
personal  appearance.  The  rest  of  us 
must  look  to  behavior  or  brains  if  we 
are  to  win  prizes,  but  we  are  glad  to 
have  one  member  in  the  beauty  class 
anyway. 

Value  of  Plastering. — I  find  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  getting  what  I  call  the  fertilizer 
scent.  They  are  studying  up  values  of 
waste  substances  which  were  formerly 
thrown  away.  You  will  notice  how  many 
people  think  there  must  be  great  value  in 
coal  ashes.  Others  think  hen  manure 
must  be  just  as  valuable  as  Peruvian 
guano.  Here  is  a  Massachusetts  man 
asking  an  old  question  which  no  doubt 
has  often  occurred  to  others: 

Will  you  tell  me  the  value  of  plastering 
taken  from  an  old  building?  If  valuable  how 
should  it  be  applied?  H.  b. 

I  have  tried  to  answer  this  several 
times  before.  The  value  of  any  substance 
for  fertilizing  will  depend  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime,  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  it  contains.  What  is  there  in 
the  plastering?  Lime,  sand  and  a  little 
hair  to  hold  it  together.  The  hair  con¬ 
tains  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen.  In 
damp  situations  old  plastering  forms  small 
amounts  of  nitrate  of  lime.  The  lime  in 
the  chunks  of  plastering  of  course  is  not 
as  valuable  for  fertilizing  as  powdered 
lime.  You  will  see  therefore  that  unless 
the  plaster  can  be  crushed  or  powdered 
it  will  have  little  value.  If  you  had  much 
of  it  you  could  keep  it  in  boxes  or  barrels 
and  pour  liquid  manures  over  it.  It 
would  absorb  and  hold  them.  We  find 
the  best  use  for  it  is  to  pile  around  young 
trees  as  we  do  coal  ashes.  This  helps 
keep  borers  away,  keeps  the  soil  cool 
and  does  something  in  the  way  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing.  We  would  not  pay  much  for  the 
plastering. 

A  Pansy  Bed. — A  Delaware  girl  wants 
to  know  about  pansies : 

I  am  anxious  to  start  a  pansy  bed  this 
Pall,  so  as  to  have  blossoms  early  in  the 
Spring.  Can  you  give  me  some  information 
on  this  subject?  L.  w. 

All  I  can  do  is  to  tell  what  our  chil¬ 
dren  did.  Last  year  at  about  this  season 
we  bought  our  pansy  seed,  and  after  spad¬ 
ing  a  good  piece  of  ground  we  raked  it 
fine  and  smooth.  Just  after  a  little  shower 
the  seed  was  put  in  very  much  like  beet 
or  turnip  seed.  The  little  plants  came 
un  slowly,  and  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
distinguished  we  kept  them  clean  with 
fingers  and  hoes.  You  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  them  good  culture  and  crowd 
them  through  the  Fall.  We  did  not  put 
any  mulch  over  them,  but  let  the  plants 
alone  through  the  Winter.  This  year, 
however,  we  shall  put  a  coat  of  fine  man¬ 
ure  on  the  ground  between  the  rows  and 
leave  the  plants  uncovered.  In  the  Spring 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  fit  we  dig  up  the 
little  plants  and  set  them  in  very  rich 
soil  in  rows  one  foot  apart  and  four 
inches  in  the  row.  They  grow  rapidly 
and  are  ready  to  sell  or  transplant  when 
the  flowers  appear.  We  have  some  of 
these  plants  still  in  bloom.  As  soon  as 
the  pansy  plants  were  removed  lettuce 
was  set  in  their  place  and  now  that  is 
gone  celery  is  growing  there.  When  that 
comes  out  rye  will  be  seeded  to  plow 
under  next  Spring.  H.  w.  C. 


LOOK  US  UP  AT  SYRAGUSE. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  if  at  all  interested  in  Gasoline  Engines 

to  spend  some  time  at  our  Exhibit,  as  we  will  have  all  sizes  of  our  engines 
in  actual  operation,  running  machinery  under  ordinary  farm  conditions. 

SEEING  IS  BELIEVING  and  we  propose  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  our  Engines  for  farm  purposes,  so  that  every  one  attending, 
can  investigate  their  merits  in  person. 

We  hope  to  n  eet  all  our  old  friends  and  many  new  ones  at  our  great 
State  Fair  this  Fall.  Again  we  say, 

BE  SURE  AND  LOOK  US  UP. 

THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


■Quick  Work  at  the  Silo 

No  delay — no  annoyance — a  saving  of  time  and  money,  if  you  have  our  outfit 

THE  Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 
THE  Papec  Pneumatic 
Cutter. 

I  The  cutter  of  host  modern  typo;  elevates  into  any  silo 

■  and  requires  the  least  power.  Abenaque  Engines  (suited 

I  ed  for  all  farm  work)  can  b©  set  anywhere  In  any  po*l- 
■  tlon,  and  run  without  foundation  or  bolting  down. 

■  Economical  in  fuel  -enti rely  dependable. 

■  \Ve  make  farm  engines  from  2  to  25  FI.  I‘. ;  special  sawing  outfits,  hay  presses,  etc. 

Get  prices  and  ( latalogueO. 

ABENAOUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  WESTMINSTER  STATION;  VERMONT. 


The  STODDARD  IDEAL 

1-i  H.  P.  Gasoline  £ng'ine. 

as  0  & 

^8S 

The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farm  work.  Fitted 
with  4  inch  or  6  inch  friction  chitch  pulley  for 
running  hand  separators.  Futher  information  and 
prices  given  by  request.  Agents  wanted. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  bo  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  bo  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  bo  determined,  engines  which  wore  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

SB  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  8L,  Bouton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  iTiiemco.  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  Jiorth  7th  HU,  Philadelphia*  i!*i  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


ANDWIGH  BELT  POWER  PRESS 

Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour.  ^ 

Eight  horse  gasoline  or  steam  power  runs  largest  size  to  full  capacity,  wlillemanv 
customers  are  using  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Block 


Dropper  which  Is  safe  and  sure  in  operation.  Simple 
and  effective  Self  Feeder,  easy  and  fast  to  serve 
and  one  which  handles  large  or  small  charges.  A 
Simple,  Solid,  Businesslike  Outfit.  A  Money-Mak.r. 
It  is  not  made  up  of  a  maze  of  gears,  tangle  of  sh-.fts 
and  friction  clutches.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  slow  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  jerky  movements.  Wood  or  Steel  Mountings. 
Lever  Brake.  Lined  throughout  with  heavy  sheet 
steel.  Don’t  fall  to  write  today  for  our  64  page  cata¬ 
logue,  mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 


We  mak. 
hors,  power 
presses  too. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  157  Main  Street,  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS. 


TUDCCLHUf*  llAOIllftICDV  Quality  of  material  and  manufacture 
inncamnu  IrlMwIllllEnl  count  for  all  in  threshing  machinery. 
F.very  farmer  knows  what  breakdowns  cost  in  damage  and  delay.  Farquhar 
engines,  boilers  and  separators  are  built  with  every  possible  improvement  and 
convenieneo  that  is  consistent  witli  durability  and  service.  We  do  not  experi¬ 
ment  on  our  customers.  FARQU1IA  It  THUEHHEltS  are  unexcelled  in 
capacity,  made  In  three  styles,  20  to  40  Inch 
cylinders,  f or  al  1  ki mis  of  grai ns, and  for 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Ajax 
Threshing  Engines  are  strong, 
durable  and  easy  steamers,  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  guaranteed.  ' 

Write  for  68  page  catalogue  of 
engines,  boilers,  sawmills  and 
threshers.  Tells  all  about  tho 
latest  improved  machinery 
and  how  to  save  labor  and 
expense.  Free  on  request, 

A.  II.  Kuri| char  Co.,  Etd., 

York,  I’a. 


STEEL 
PLOWS 

Here’s  just  the  plow  tho  farmer  has  long  looked  for— a  reversible 
plow  for  Hat  land  or  hillside  work.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
iron,  and  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Our  No.  29  Cambridge  Steel  Plows  with  Auto¬ 
matic  Steel  Jointer,  ShiftingClevis  and  wheel— Automatic  Coulter— when 
desired— are  positively  tho  best  in  every  way  that  skill  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Light  in  weight  and  draft,  they  are  easy  on  man  and  team,  do 
splendid  work  under  all  conditions,  and  the  more  expert  the  plow¬ 
man  the  better  he  will  appreciate  our  plows.  If  we  have  no 
dealer  in  your  town  we  want  to  make  you  A  Special 
Offer— write  for  it  today,  and  be 
sure  to  ask  for  our  Com- 

£leto  Catalog  of  “The 
ovejoy  Line’’  of  Farm 
Tools.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
get  the  catalog— it’s  free. 

THE  LOVE  JOY 
COMPANY, 

700  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N. ' 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

There  has  been  in  the  past  much  fighting  for  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Champlain  Valley.  The  French,  English 
and  Indians  fought  for  it,  and  Americans  have  shed 
blood  in  its  defense.  It  is  quite  doubtful,  however,  if 
any  former  invader  threatened  greater  damage  than  the 
present  one.  This  is  a  weed  known  as  Sow  thistle 
(Sonchus  oleraccus).  If  it  be  not  checked  this  weed 
will  actually  drive  farmers  from  their  farms,  yet  it  can 
be  subdued  if  farmers  will  unite  in  fighting  it.  We  are 
asked  if  it  has  invaded  other  sections  of  the  State,  and 
if  so  what  measures  are  taken  for  fighting  it.  Will 
readers  please  report? 

* 

On  August  1  Dr.  William  Saunders,  of  the  Canadian 
Experiment  Station,  and  his  wife,  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  occasion 
by  the  station  staff  to  offer  a  suitable  present  and  an 
address  to  this  worthy  couple.  Through  plant  breed¬ 
ing,  introduction  of  new  varieties  and  in  teaching  new 
methods,  Dr.  Saunders  has  done  a  great  work  in  the 
development  of  Canada.  Whenever  the  records  of  such 
a  lifework  are  fairly  enumerated  the  record  of  the 
average  statesman  or  soldier  seems  poor  enough.  The 
time  is  coming  when,  more  and  more,  the  work  of  the 
farmer  and  scientist  will  be  appreciated  at  its  true  value. 

* 

All  this  work  for  a  parcels  post  has  not  been  thrown 
away.  Postmaster  General  Meyer  states  that  he  hopes 
to  start  within  a  year  a  limited  parcels  post  and  postal 
savings  banks.  It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Congress,  but  with  some  one  in  office  really 
desiring  these  things  the  American  people  will  take 
care  of  Congress.  No  one  expects  to  get  the  full  limit 
of  a  parcels  post  at  once.  What  we  want  is  a  chance 
to  prove  that  the  public  will  make  such  a  service  profit¬ 
able  if  they  can  get  a  chance.  In  spite  of  all  the  dis¬ 
couragements  and  opposition  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  of  opinion  in  favor  of  parcels  post.  Keep  at 
it  and  we  shall  win. 

* 

On  page  662  Mr.  Hathaway  gives  a  sensible  talk  on 
live  stock  exhibits  at  county  fairs.  It  is  true  that  in 
New  York  a  percentage  of  the  gate  receipts  of  racing 
associations  is  paid  to  the  county  fairs.  There  are  many 
good  citizens  in  the  State  who  believe  that  this  money 
is  “tainted,”  because  gambling  is  permitted  at  or  near 
these  race  tracks.  Where  efforts  are  made  to  prevent 
this  gambling  it  is  claimed  that  this  would  ruin  the 
associations  and  thus  cut  off  the  money  now  paid  to 
the  county  fairs.  It  has  been  claimed  that  if  such  an 
anti-gambling  bill  were  passed  the  State  should  make  a 
permanent  appropriation  for  the  fairs.  So  that,  after 
all,  those  fairs  depend  upon  the  State  for  support. 
Where  they  are  made  educational  exhibits  which  really 
benefit  agriculture  we  think  the  State  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  helping  them  directly.  We  have  believed  for  a 
long  time  that  the  most  useful  exhibit  that  could  be 
made  at  those  fairs  would  be  a  bull  of  some  well-known 
breed  and  a  group  of  four  or  five  of  his  daughters  from 
ordinary  cows,  such  as  provide  a  living  for  farmers. 
That  would  be  educational,  and  something  that  any  man 
could  understand.  The  average  farmer  cannot  afford  a 


herd  of  purebred  animals,  but  it  will  always  pay  him 
to  have  good  blood  in  the  head  of  the  herd.  Give  him 
an  object  lesson  that  he  can  understand  and  he  will  be 
far  more  likely  to  invest  in  good  stock.  If  the  breeders 
cannot  see  anything  in  this  idea  the  experiment  stations 
might  work  it  out. 

* 

There  have  already  been  nearly  2,000  automobile 
accidents  in  New  Jersey  this  year.  A  large  part  of 
them  were  due  to  speeding  beyond  the  legal  limit.  Not 
a  day  passes  but  that  some  rich  man  in  his  haste  to 
“go”  breaks  the  law  and  risks  human  life.  Some  of 
them  are  said  to  go  well  provided  with  cash,  expecting 
to  pay  occasional  fines,  and  to  put  on  extra  speed  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  delay.  The  law  will  remain 
a  farce  and  our  highways  a  menace  to  life  just  as  long 
as  no  punishment  beyond  a  small  fine  is  meted  out  to 
the  auto  hogs.  The  way  to  cure  them  is  to  put  them 
in  jail  on  prison  fare.  The  Hope  Farm  man’s  “work 
cure”  without  the  rest  or  the  baked  apples  would  make 
such  fellows  go  slow  for  awhile. 

* 

“We  have  done  all  we  could  for  Mr.  Rogers.”  That 
appears  to  be  one  claim  made  by  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Grant 
it  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  have  you  done  all  you 
could  to  show  cattle  men  that  you  intend  to  keep  your 
records  pure?  You  dawdled  and  dodged  over  an  inves¬ 
tigation.  It  was  stated,  and  you  did  not  deny  it,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  investigate.  Then,  when  you  had 
to  move,  your  own  committee  found  that  at  least  one 
of  the  cows  in  question  was  not  true  to  her  papers. 
One  of  the  two  men,  Dawley  or  Rogers,  must  have 
been  responsible  for  this  substitution.  No  man  who 
will  do  such  things  should  be  permitted  to  register  and 
sell  purebred  cattle.  We  have  not  called  upon  Prof. 
Redfield  for  an  opinion  lately,- but  we  think  that  prop¬ 
osition  can  be  safely  put  up  to  him.  The  A.  J.  C.  C., 
however,  goes  right  on  registering  cattle  for  both  men, 
although  one  of  them  has  evidently  been  guilty  of  con¬ 
duct  which  should  debar  him.  Whenever  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
will  consent  to  give  a  full  and  open  investigation  this 
guilty  man  can  be  found  and  punished.  Cannot  the 
Club  see  what  a  small  and  cowardly  policy  it  is  to  stand 
still  and  wait  for  the  courts  to  settle  other  sides  of  this 
case?  There  is  a  principle  beneath  it  all  which  no  court 
of  law  can  settle — which  is  a  part  of  the  reputation  of 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  People  are  talking  about  this  case  every¬ 
where.  From  their  actions  one  would  think  the  Club 
does  not  know  or  does  not  care  what  the  public  think. 
Prof.  Redfield  might  care  to  read  the  following  letter 
from  Kansas.  The  brother  of  this  man  ran  up  San 
Juan  Hill  by  the  side  of  President  Roosevelt: 

I  very  much  enjoy  that  A.  J.  C.  C.  serial.  More  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  me  than  a  love  story.  Since  I  became  a  breeder,  of 
registered  cattle,  I  see  so  many  ways  I  could  “cheat  a  con¬ 
fiding  public,”  I  am  inclined  to  think  some  others  may  do  it. 
A  neighbor,  a  few  years  ago,  who  belonged  to  a  national 
registry  association,  met  with  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
his  entire  herd  to  an  “out  of  the  State  man,”  and  did  so. 
He  also  had  some  fine  grades,  which  the  purchaser  also 
bought.  In  the  transfer  of  papers  the  purchaser  asked  for 
“all”  of  the  papers  of  those  having  died,  crippled  and  non¬ 
breeders,  of  which  there  is  a  goodly  per  cent  in  a  large  herd 
running  several  years.  The  papers  were  given.  The  neigh¬ 
bor  said  I  was  the  only  one  he  had  ever  told  of  this.  I 
have  wondered  if  anyone  else  was  ever  puzzled  getting  the 
“papers  to  fit  the  cows.”  The  criticism  that  The  R.  N.-YL 
is  biased  and  unfair  to  Dawley  is  untrue.  Dawley  is  noth¬ 
ing;  insignificant.  Rogers  but  a  speck.  The  “principle”  is 
everything.  I  would  not  pay  more  than  href  prices  for  any 
registered  animal,  except  as  I  had  faith  in  the  breeder.  If 
you  weaken •  or  turn  tail  in  this  fight,  (and  others  so  nobly 
begun),  you  may  return  my  subscription  price  until  you  get 
“stronged”  up  again,  as  the  youngster  said.  J.  e.  h. 

Kansas. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  man  who  having  measured  the 
danger  and  faced  it,  then  runs,  does  more  harm  than 
he  who  dodged  in  the  first  place.  When  we  weaken 
and  run  we  want  to'  run  so  far  that  we  can  never  look 
our  friends  in  the  face  again! 

* 

Massachusetts  generally  marches  pretty  near  the 
head  in  educational  matters.  A  Summer  school  for 
teachers  has  been  started  at  the  Agricultural  College 
with  over  200  in  attendance.  It  is  purposed  to  give  a 
short  course  which  will  enable  those  teachers  to  do 
something  of  agricultural  work  in  country  schools.  As 
we  understand  it,  this  is  the  outcome  of  a  suggestion  to 
establish  trade  schools.  There  was  opposition  on  the 
part  of  labor  unions  to  schools  for  teaching  the  ordi¬ 
nary  trades,  but  no  objection  could  be  made  to  teaching 
agriculture.  Thus  the  State  provided  money  for  the 
work  and  assigned  the  duty  to  the  agricultural  college. 
A  definite  course  has  been  started  so  that  all  students 
will  study  some  of  the  principles  of  agricultural  teach¬ 
ing.  We  believe  this  is  excellent  work.  Of  necessity 
any  system  of  agricultural  education  at  our  colleges  was 
at  first  like  starting  a  fire  at  the  top  of  a  pile  of  wood. 
Now  that  it  has  been  well  started  we  can  send  sparks 
and  bits  of  flame  down  to  the  foundation  by  sending 
trained  men  and  women  into  country  districts  with 
something  beside  the  three  Rs. 


The  State  of  Missouri  now  has  a  law  which  prohibits 
a  brewery  or  distillery  from  operating  a  saloon  through 
an  agent,  or  under  another’s  name.  Such  a  law  in  New 
Jersey  would  be  about  the  hardest  blow  that  could  be 
struck  at  the  rumshops.  Most  observers  have  noticed 
in  New  Jersey  how  two  names  usually  appear  over  a 
saloon.  There  is  the  name  of  the  brewing  company, 
and  also  the  name  of  the  supposed  owner  of  the  saloon. 
The  latter  is  usually  little  more  than  an  agent — the 
brewing  qompany  either  owning  the  business  or  holding 
a  mortgage  on  it — the  license  being  taken  by  the  sup¬ 
posed  owner.  For  the  average  country  community  this 
is  about  the  most  vicious  arrangement  that  can  be 
thought  of.  If  a  law  like  that  in  Missouri  could  be 
enforced  in  New  Jersey  we  should  have  within  a  year 
a  great  improvement  in  the  State. 

* 

Will  some  of  the  wise  men  tell  us  what  there  is  in 
this  idea  that  the  bacteria  of  clover  sometimes  grow 
too  feeble  or  lazy  to  work?  We  understand  that  in 
some  cases  these  bacteria  seem  to  lose  their  power  to 
obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air.  This  is  usually  on  rich 
land  where  the  plant  can  obtain  its  nitrogen  easily 
from  supplies  in  the  soil.  In  such  cases  we  are  told  the 
bacteria  become  somewhat  like  the  children  of  the 
indulgent  rich — incapable  of  working  and  of  no  assist¬ 
ance  to  their  parents.  This  appears  to  lead  to  one  form 
of  “clover  sickness,”  and  one  remedy  is  to  inoculate 
the  soil  with  a  stronger  family  of  bacteria.  This  is  a 
very  pretty  theory — but  has  it  any  value  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice?  We  would  like  to  know  about  it.  We  have  seen 
“new”  human  blood  become  as  lazy  as  the  old  after  a 
short  time  at  a  “soft  job.”  Are  these  “bacteria”  any 
more  enduring.? 

* 

The  average  “petition,”  like  the  average  “resolu¬ 
tion,”  is  worth  just  about  as  much  as  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  written  or  printed.  When  will  people  realize 
just  what  public  men  think  of  such  documents?  It 
the  easiest  thing  to  get  signatures  to  a  petition.  Most 
of  the  signers  think  they  divide  responsibility  with  the 
others,  and  where  you  divide  the  average  responsibility 
by  25  or  30  there  isn’t  strength  enough  left  to  stand 
alone.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  a  “resolution”  passed 
by  a  meeting.  Not  10  per  cent  of  the  people  present 
vote  for  it,  yet  it  is  supposed  to  pass  as  the  voice  of 
the  gathering.  Is  anyone  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that 
a  man  like  Gov.  Hughes,  for  instance,  cannot  size  up 
such  an  expression  of  opinion?  It  is  the  strong  per¬ 
sonal  letter  that  counts.  Public  men  respect  such  things, 
and  they  know  just  what  it  means  when  a  man  tells 
them  plainly  what  he  wants,  and  signs  his  name  to  it. 

* 

A  statement  is  going  the  rounds  that  experiments 
in  England  show  that  grass  and  trees  cannot  grow  har¬ 
moniously  together.  The  wise  men  claim  that  the  grass 
secretes  some  sort  of  “toxic  principle”  which  poisons 
the  tree.  We  don’t  know  what  these  wise  men  would 
do  if  they  didn’t  have  these  “toxic  principles”  to  fall 
back  upon.  The  news  is  not  very  alarming  to  those 
of  us  who  have  hundreds  of  trees  growing  in  sod  with 
more  or  less  grass  piled  around  them.  On  our  own 
farm  we  have  never  had  a  harder  season  for  the 
mulched  trees,  for 1  the  soil  has  -been  baked  as  hard 
as  a  brick,  and  practically  no  grass  has  grown  since 
haying.  Yet  wherever  a  fair  amount  of  mulch  has  been 
used  around  the  trees  they  have  a  rich  green  foliage 
and  have  grown  steadily  through  the  hot  weather.  A 
mulched  tree  is  all  right  provided  it  is  mulched.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  finding  enough  vegetable  matter  to 
pile  around  the  tree.  If  you  cannot  get  it  a  tree  in 
hard,  dry  sod  will  suffer. 


BREVITIES . 

IIow  many  voters  at  your  school  meeting? 

Another  guest  usually  crowds  into  the  “room  for  im¬ 
provement.” 

Better  the  old  farm  with  new  methods  than  a  new  farm 
with  the  old  ones. 

You  will  see  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  muslin  screen 
ventilator  proposition. 

“We  ate  our  last  quart  of  strawberries  August  10.”  That 
report  comes  from  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  Franklin  County,  Iowa,  they  celebrate  “Bean  Day” 
and  in  another  county  “Sauerkraut  Day.” 

For  the  disease  known  as  “freshness”  in  children  we  do 
not  know  of  any  board  of  health  quite  equal  to  a  stout 
shingle. 

Some  one  asks  in  a  farm  paper  how  a  young  woman  can 
attract  a  young  man.  Why  not  have  her  learn  to  make  a  real 
apple  pie? 

All  parasites  seem  to  like  one  victim  more  than  another. 
Some  horses  are  specially  afflicted  with  horse  flies.  Some 
people  appear  to  invite  trouble  from  rogues. 

If  there  is  any  holiday  when  we  should  be  truly  American 
it  is  July  4.  Yet  we  use  imported  firecrackers  to  proclaim 
our  patriotism.  Nearly  $100,000  worth  were  imported  from 
China  last  year. 

A  good  idea  of  the  true  New  England  constitution  and 
character  at  their  best  is  seen  in  the  announcement  that 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Pitkin  of  Massachusetts  celebrates  her  eightieth 
birthday  at  a  reception  at  which  she  led  a  “Virginia  reel.” 
The  notice  adds  “no  presents  are  desired.” 
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SHOULD  COM.  WIETING  “ GET  BUSY"? 

We  select  the  following  note  from  hundreds  of  simi¬ 
lar  expressions  of  opinion : 

If  there  is  anything  I  admire  it  is  bulldog  tenacity  and 
grit.  Surely  you  have  shown  these  qualities  in  this  Rogers- 
Dawley  matter.  But  Mr.  Dawley  is  a  public  servant,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  public  educational  system.  I  have  heard 
him  deliver  a  “high  moral”  talk  to  farmers.  lias  it  not 
occurred  to  you  that  there  were  departments  other  than  that 
of  insurance  that  need  investigating?  How  would  it  do  for 
Consumer  Wieting  to  get  busy?  d.  p.  h. 

Here  is  an  old-fashioned  man  who  actually  thinks 
the  State  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  work  of 
its  agents.  There  is  no  man  of  his  class  in  New  York 
who  has  received  greater  opportunity  or  greater  help 
from  the  State  than  Frank  E.  Dawley.  He  may  well 
stop  to  think  of  his  position  as  a  practical  farmer  before 
the  State,  put  him  in  charge  of  the  Farmers’  Institute 
Bureau.  During  his  administration  Mr.  Dawley  has 
disbursed  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
of  the  State’s  money  in  agricultural  educational  work. 
Quite  a  prominent  part  of  this  work  has  been  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  selection  of  the  dairy  cow.  We  assume 
that  this  education  has  been  designed  particularly  for 
such  farmers  as  lacked  the  necessary  experience  and 
observation  required  to  select  the  best  animals.  Certain¬ 
ly  experienced  breeders  and  dairymen  know  as  much 
about  it  as  the  lecturers  themselves.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem  as  if  such  education  was  designed  for  just  such 
inexperienced  men  as  Mr.  Rogers,  who  confessed  that 
he  knew  little  about  cows.  Rogers  knew  that  Dawley 
was  directing  the  State’s  educational  work.  For  aught 
we  know  he  too  may  have  listened  to  Dawley’s  “high 
moral  talk.”  He  did  not  know  Dawley  personally,  but 
like  any  of  the  re'st  of  us  he  might  naturally  assume 
that  a  man  in  high  official  position  would  be  in  every 
way  worthy  of  trust.  In  his  first  letters  Rogers  ex¬ 
pressed  this  trust  in  his  frank  admission  that  he  had 
no  experience  in  selecting  cattle.  He  was  willing  to 
leave  the  selection  of  the  cattle  to  Dawley.  In  his 
own  letters,  while  making  the  salej:  Dawley  pra-ises  the 
stock  in  unqualified  terms.  Rogers  is  to  have  a  fine 
start  as  a  breeder.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Dr.  Smead 
Dawley  calls  them  a  job  lot,  and  Dr.  Smead  agrees 
with  him  in  this.  In  explaining  this  Mr.  Dawley  says 
that  Rogers  did  not  take  the  lot  which  was  offered  him 
in  the  correspondence  (which  we  are  to  assume  justi¬ 
fied  the  praise  Dawley  gave  them)  but  selected  an 
equal  number  of  animals  which  Dawley  calls  “a  job 
lot.”  Thus  Rogers  is  a  living  illustration  of  the  State’s 
claim  that  mbney  ought  to  be  spent  to  instruct  farmers 
on  “The  Conformation  of  The  Dairy  Cow” — for  he 
rejected  a  choice  lot  and  accepted  “a  job  lot.”  Rogers, 
however,  insists  that  he  took  the  identical  animals  that 
were  selected  by  Dawley — and  Dawley  wrote  shortly 
after  that  Rogers  got  more  value  for  his  money  than 
any  other  man  who  ever  drove  cattle  from  his  farm — 
or  words  to  that  effect.  Now  assuming  that  Dawley’s 
version  is  correct — that  Rogers  did  refuse  the  daughters 
of  the  best  cows  Dawley  ever  owned,  as  he  described 
them,  and  selected  “a  job  lot,”  what  was  his  duty  as  head 
of  a  great  State  educational  department?  Was  he  justi¬ 
fied  in  letting  one  of  his  own  pupils  cheat  himself?  True, 
it  was  not  a  farmer’s  institute,  and  Dawley  was  not  de¬ 
livering  a  “high  moral  talk,”  but  here  was  his  chance  to 
teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept.  It  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  little  kindergarten  or  object  lesson 
teaching.  One  would  think  that  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
would  jump  at  the  chance  to  give  Rogers  an  impressive 
lesson  on  “The  Conformation  of  the  Dairy  Cow!” 
Should  the  State  smile  complacently  while  its  head 
teacher  neglects  a  plain  duty  to  pupils,  when  that  neg¬ 
lect  means  loss  to  pupil  and  gain  to  teacher?  Why 
yes,  we  consider  the  suggestion  a  good  one.  By  all 
means  let  Commissional  Wieting  get  busy! 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  August  14  partly  destroyed  the  large 
warehouse  of  the  International  Flax  Twine  Co.  at  St.  Faul, 
Minn.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $80,000,  fully  insured.  For 
a  time  tho  entire  works,  which  are  valued  at  about  $1,000,- 
000,  were  threatened  with  restruction.  .  .  .  John  W. 

Reeves,  a  brakeman  employed  on  the  Colorado  and  North¬ 
western  Railroad,  who  has  been  held  as  a  suspect  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  destruction  of  the  Colorado  and  Southern  sta¬ 
tion  by  fire  and  dynamite  at  Boulder,  Col.,  August  10,  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  crime.  Later  Frank 
Kiser,  another  suspect,  also  confessed.  Their  act  caused 
the  death  of  five  persons  and  the  injury  of  50  others,  be¬ 
sides  the  destruction  of  property  valued  at  half  a  million 
dollars.  .  .  .  The  August  dry  spell  was  probably  the 

most  disastrous  of  any  during  the  last  half  century  in 
Connecticut.  Many  factories  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
were  compelled  to  close  down  on  account  of  the  drying  up 
of  the  streams,  and  the  cotton-mill  owners  have  suffered 
heavily.  A  large  number  of  the  owners  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  steam  power  in  their  mills  and  factories  for 
the  first  time.  Farmers  suffered  greatly,  owing  to  the 
drought,  and  were  compelled  to  draw  water  from  rivers  and 
lakes  many  miles  away  in  order  to  save  any  of  their  crops. 
.  .  .  Fire  destroyed  the  Erie  Railroad  storehouse  at 

Susquehanna,  Penna!,  August  14,  entailing  a  loss  estimated 
at  $185,000.  Sixty  strike  breakers,  employed  in  the  Erie 
machine  shops,  who  were  quartered  in  the  upper  stories  of 
the  storehouse,  had  to  make  a  hasty  exit.  The  shops  were 
saved.  .  .  .  The  Squirrel  Inn,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y..  wa3 

destroyed  August  14  in  one  of  the  most  sudden  and  danger¬ 


ous  fires  of  the  Catskill  region.  The  fire  was  discovered 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  hotel,  and,  helped  by  a  high  west 
wind,  was  working  rapid  devastation  before  the  alarm  was 
turned  in.  The  fire  quickly  spread  to  the  dry  brush  and 
trees  on  Twilight  Mountain.  There  had  been  no  rain  in  the 
mountains  for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  everything  was 
like  tinder.  There  was  practically  no  water  with  which  to 
fight  the  flames.  By  cutting  a  wide  semi-circle  in  the  forest 
and  backfiring  in  the  underbrush,  control  was  at  'ast  gained. 
The  Inn  was  entirely  destroyed  with  its  contents;  loss 
$50,000.  .  .  .  Fire  swept  more  than  half  the  buildings 

along  the  shore  of  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me.,  August  15. 
The  loss  is  more  than  $500,000.  The  fire  was  started  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  kerosene  lamp  in  the  annex  of  the  Olympia 
Hotel.  Aid  was  summoned  from  all  the  surrounding  cities, 
but  by  the  time  these  firemen  were  at  work  the  flames  had 
destroyed  every  building  to  the  east.  Two  lives  were  lost 
and  five  persons  were  injured,  three  seriously,  as  a  result  of 
the  fire,  which  caused  a  loss  of  about  $800,000,  insured  for 
about  one-third  that  sum.  The  people  who  were  driven  from 
the  hotels  were  compelled  to  spend  the  night  on  the  beach. 
A  stiff  breeze  blew  in  from  the  sea.  and  manv  suffered  from 
cold,  specially  the  children.  Brush  wood  fires  were  kept 
going  all  night,  around  which  the  refugees  sat  in  shivering 
groups  waiting  for  the  dawn  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun¬ 
light.  A  large  number  of  persons  took  refuge  on  the  iron 
pier,  and  when  the  flames  threatened  those  on  the  pier 
ripped  up  seventy-five  feet  of  the  planking,  and  in  this  way 
saved  the  structure  from  serious  damage.  ...  As  a 
consequence  of  the  new  Texas  anti-trust  law  all  the  sales¬ 
men  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  now  under  prosecu¬ 
tion  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  trust,  have  withdrawn 
from  the  State.  The  Texas  headquarters  were  removed  to 
New  Orleans.  Under  the  new  law  every  employee  of  a 
trust  is  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  and  the  tobacco  sales¬ 
men  could  not  have  worked  safely  in  Texas.  The  alleged  har¬ 
vester  trust,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
it  is  understood,  is  the  next  to  be  attacked. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Tuberculosis  has  been  discovered 
in  the  fine  dairy  herd  owned  by  J.  Pierrpont  Morgan  at 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and.  one-third  of  the  high-bred  milch 
cows  have  been  killed  by  orders  cabled  by  Mr.  Morgan. 
The  herd  was  composed  entirely  of  cows  of  notable  pedigrees, 
and  they  were  kept  with  the  greatest  care  in  modern  stables, 
attention  being  paid  to  proper  ventilation  and  all  the  sani¬ 
tary  conditions. 

Anthrax,  the  mostr  dreaded  of  cattle  diseases,  has  broken 
out  in  several  dairies  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnson,*  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Devine  has  ordered  all  exposed  cattle 
isolated  and  is  making  great  effort  to  stamp  out  the  dis¬ 
ease.  A  bacteriological  analysis  has  been  made  at  Cornell 
University  which  confirms  Dr.  Devine’s  diagnosis  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  as  the  dreaded  anthrax. 

It  is  reported  that  many  dairymen  of  Orange  County 
are  refusing  to  comply  with  an  order  of  New  York  City^s 
health  department  which  says  that  the  long  hairs  on  cow  s 
tails  must  be  clipped  or  the  milk  cannot  be  sent  to  New 
York  If  the  tails  are  clipped  the  cows  cannot  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  flies  and  suffer  greatly.  This  affects  their  supply 
of  milk.  If  the  order  is  lived  up  to  the  farmers  believe 
they  will  have  to  buy  fly  nets  for  all  their  cattle,  which 
could  only  be  done  at  great  expense.  A  mass  meeting  in 
protest  has  been  called. 

Allan  Ferguson  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  cheese  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Cornell 
University.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  from  Connecticut.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Weslevan  University  in  1905,  his  college  course 
being  made  up  largely  of  scientific  studies.  In  his  senior 
year  Mr.  Ferguson  specialized  in  dairy  and  water  bacteriol¬ 
ogy.  and  was  awarded  the  G.  Brown  Goode  prize  for  research. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Bogue.  head  of  the  department  of  forestry  at 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  diel  at  Lansing  August 
19  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  had  a  national  reputation 
as’ a  forestry  expert.  Professor  Bogue  was  forty-two  years 
oid,  and  before  going  to  Lansing  was  professor  of  botany  in 
Oklahoma  University. _ 


GREAT  THINGS  IN  DELAWARE. 

I  send  you  in  a  mailing  tube  some  Timothy  heads  and 
terns.  You  said  the  cuts  of  the  heads  shown  on  page  602 
rere  the  exact  size.  If  so,  these  heads  of  mine  are  larger 
han  the  picture.  I  would  not  have  sent  these  heads  but 
ou  asked  for  some  to  beat  them.  Also  when  you  find  some- 
hlng  in  any  State  of  this  Union,  if  it  is  anything  that 
,-ill  grow  arid  mature  with  us,  I  believe  in  Old  St.  George  s 
lundred,  we  can  send  a  sample  that  our  farmers  are 
ot  ashamed  of.  No  man  has  ever  passed  through  or  vis- 
ted  parts  of  the  State  has  seen  Delaware  unless  he  has 
isited  this  Hundred  of  Old  St.  George.  The  writer  had 
rown  on  his  land  this  year  over  6,500  bushels  of  wheat ; 
ave  some  peaches  this  year,  apples  and  from  3,000  to  o.OOO 
askets  of  Kieffer  pears.  J-  t.  s, 

Middletown,  Del. 

R  n-Y _ The  Timothy  heads  are  certainly  larger  than 

hose  from  Pennsylvania  pictured  on  page  602.  This  will 
urnrise  manv  who  have  a  poor  idea  of  the  soil  on  the 
telaware  peninsula.  It  is  possible  to  do  almost  anything 
,-ith  that  soil  bv  using  Crimson  clover,  cow  peas  and  other 
i anu ring  crops.  ‘  Our  friend  certainly  believes  that  “There  s 
n  idace  like  home.”  _ 


BLASTING  STONES  WITH  FIRE . 


On  page  559  I  see  the  Hope  Farm  man  classes  the  man 
io  cracked  a  rock  with  fire  with  the  fellow  who  filled 
barrel  with  eggs  and  set  a  hen  on  the  bung  to  hatch 
it  the  whole  lot,  but  here  he  is  wrong,  as  we  break 
,  many  rocks  by  making  a  hot  fire  and  burning  it  until 
e  rock  is  red  hot ;  then  fork  off  the  fire  and  throw  a  pail 
cold  water  on  to  the  rocks.  It  will  work  every  time  if 
u  iret  tho  rock  hot  enough,  and  the  harder  the  rock  the 
tter  We  use  old  fence  rails  and  piles  of  brush  that  want 
irning  anyway.  This  is  a  trick  I  learned  from  my  grand- 
ther  fifty  years  ago.  D-  s- 

?ont- 


The  principle  underlying  this  mode  of  blasting  is  the  ex¬ 
pansive  power  of  heat,  which  should  be  applied  as  far  as 
possible  at  a  central  point  on  the  stone  to  be  broken.  With 
us  bowlders  generally  have  convex  tops,  making  it  difficult 
to  concentrate  a  fire  upon  it,  but  a  small  fire  placed  upon 
the  top  will  usually  cause  a  portion  to  flake  off,  leaving  the 
stone  flat  or  concave  on  top;  when  your  work  is  easy. 
If  vour  stone  is  sunk  in  the  ground,  dig  a  trench  around  it, 
relieving  it  from  the  pressure  of  the  earth.  Choose  a  day 
with  a  stiff  wind  blowing;  this  will  keep  the  ashes  from 
accumulating  and  allow  the  coals  and  hot  cinders  to  be  kept 
in  constant  contact  with  the  stone.  The  natural  stone  of 
this  section  of  Ontario  is  limestone,  but  everywhere  upon 
the  high  lands  are  patches  covered  with  bowlders  that  have 
come  in  the  ice  from  the  I.aurentian  ridges  to  the  north 
of  the  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron.  Those  patches  will 
sometimes  cover  several  acres,  especially  where  the  berg 
in  which  they  have  been  carried  has  been  intercepted  by 
some  considerable  hill.  We  have  lots  of  limestone,  but  find 
the  only  way  to  break  those  is  with  powder  or  dynamite, 
and  I  would  not  advise  the  use  of  fire  upon  any  soft  or 
porous  stone.  For  fuel,  any  rubbish  that  will  produce  a 
strong  heat  will  answer.  Hemlock  knots  and  limbs  are 
capital,  and  I  presume  the  refuse  of  pine  timber,  limbs, 
roots,  etc.,  would  be  equally  good.  A-  gifford. 

Ontario. 


To  that  “fake”  story  on  page  559  about  cracking  bowld¬ 
ers  with  fire,  I  wish  to  say  in  reply  there  is  another  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture  which  says,  “Prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,”  but  he  says  that  this  Dane  story 
is  too  good  to  be  true,  therefore  the  principles  of  common 
sense  should  be  applied  to  it.  That  which  a  man  may 
think  is  common  sense,  but  without  knowledge  or  experi¬ 
ence,  may  be  misleading.  I  don’t  know  what  size  bowlders 
this  Dane  cracked,  nor  how  large  a  one  can  be  cracked  with 
•Are,  but  I  do  know  by  experience  that  the  hardest  kinds 
of  a  medium  size  can  be  cracked  by  his  method  upon  the 
principle  of  expansion  by  heat.  Turn  the  broadest  flat 
side  up  and  lay  pieces  of  wood  across  the  center  and  set 
fire  to  it,  and  keep  a  good  hot  fire  until  you  expand  this 


side  of  the  bowlder.  The  bottom,  not  being  expanded,  is 
bound  to  crack,  for  granite  or  flint  will  not  bend.  Now, 
will  anv  doubting  Thomas  try  this  method  and  report  re¬ 
sults?  There  is  not  the  least  bit  of  danger  like  using  dyna¬ 
mite  or  powder,  as  there  will  be  no  explosion  by  the  use 
of  this  method.  t.  m.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  have  on  this  old  farm  nearly  or  quite  200  rods  of  stone 
wall.  In  these  walls  are  big  stones  that  took  two  large  yoke 
of  cattle  to  move  from  the  lots  to  the  wall.  Some  I  had 
a  man  drill  a  hole  in  and  put  in  a  charge  of  powder  ;  others 
were  split  apart  the  way  this  “fake”  story  tells  about. 
I  remember  seeing  my  father  dig  the  ground  away  from  a 
large  rock  all  around  the  rock  about  10  inches  down  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom  of  the  rock.  Then  he  would  take  pine 
roots  or  any  old  dry  wood,  put  two  or  four  stones  on  top 
of  the  rock,  about  one  foot  apart,  and  pile  the  wood  be¬ 
tween  the  stones  and  other  pieces  of  wood  from  the  ground 
to  connect  with  the  wood  on  top,  set  the  wood  afire,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  heat  would  split  this  big  rock  in  three 
or  four  large  blocks.  Other  times  it  would  cause  it  to 
scale  off  in  large  pieces.  These  were  pried  off  with  a  bar 
and  another  fire  put  on.  If  you  confine  the  heat  on.  the 
cente_r  of  the  rock,  with  the  soil  dug  away  from  the  side, 
it  will  do  as  this  story  tells  about.'  Just  try  it  on  some 
ef  the  Hope  Farm  rocks  and  be  convinced.  o.  s. 


FARMERS  AND  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  the  stand  you  have 
taken  in  regard  to  those  Senators  who  have  blocked  the 
removal  of  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Kelsey,  and  other 
much-needed  reforms  of  the  Legislature  arid  Governor 
Hughes.  “The  Grape  Belt”  not  only  misrepresents  the 
position  that  the  agricultural  press  should  take  on  all 
political  matters,  but  positively  insults  the  intelligent  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State  of  New  York.  According  to  the  idea  of 
“The  Grape  Belt.”  as  I  take  it,  the  farmer  should  not  be 
informed  of  the  doings  of  the  political  shyster  that  he  sends 
to  the  Legislature  to  represent  him,  but  should  cast  his 
vote  as  the  machine  directs,  or  people  will  look  down  upon 
him  and  his  business.  There  is  no  greater  medium  for 
informing  the  farmer  of  the  course  taken  by  the  man  he 
has  helped  send  to  Congress  or  the  State  Legislature  than 
through  the  non-partisan  agricultural  press.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  press  can  do  no  greater  good  in  this  country  to-day 
than  to  keep  the  farmers  well  informed  as  to  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  and  State  Legislature,  so  that  some 
of  them  will  get  the  oblivion  that  they  so  justly  merit. 
There  are  two  other  matters  that  I  think  The  R.  N.  Y. 
should  take  up.  First,  a  law  should  lie  passed  by  Congress 
at  its  next  session  to  inspect  all  garden  and  field  seed 
placed  on  sale  throughout  the  country,  giving  the  percentage 
and  name  of  foul  seed  found  in  each  package,  so  that  the 
purchaser  would  know  what  he  was  buying.  Second,  ask 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  place  all  com¬ 
mission  houses  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  compelling  said  firms  to  pay  a  license  of  not 
less  than  $50  per  year,  and  give  a  surety  bond  for  not  less 
than  $1,000.  The  name  or  names  of  said  commission  firms 
not  to  be  changed  without  revoking  license ;  license  money 
to  go  to  the  College  of  Agriculture.  I  think  that  if  a  law 
of  this  kind  was  enacted  it  would  add  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  c.  a.  j. 

Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Agricultural  Department  already  tests  sam¬ 
ples  of  grass  and  clover  seeds,  and  has  printed  names  of 
dealers  with  the  results  of  its  tests. 


IOWA  FARM  NOTES . 

On  account  of  two  weeks’  rain  right  in  haying  time  farm¬ 
ers  got  badly  behind  with  their  work  ;  last  week  found  them 
still  making  hay  and  grain  ripe  to  be  cut.  Fortunately 
every  day  of  last  week  was  fair  and  cool,  letting  men  and 
teams  work  easily  and  with  comfort.  With  our  wide-cut 
mower,  hay  loader  and  horse  forks  hay  went  into  the  barns 
lively.  July  31  I  could  see  one  or  two  farmers  who  had 
started  to  cut  their  grain.  Saturday  night  there  was 
scarcely  a  field  left  standing,  all  cut  and  very  much  in 
shock.  This  year  I  hired  my  grain  cut,  paying  75  cents 
per  acre  to  have  it  cut  with  binder  and  sheaves  laid  in 
rows  for  the  shocking.  To  have  grain  cut,  bound  and 
sheaves  laid  in  rows  I  do  not  consider  a  very  high  price, 
considering  the  amount  of  work  done.  Hay  is  very  good. 
One  field  of  last  year’s  seeding  looked  in  trie  Spring  quite 
poor,  but  we  got  the  manure  spreader  out  after  corn  plant¬ 
ing.  gave  it  a  coat  of  manure  which  greatly  increased  the 
yield.  Now  that  the  rush  of  farm  work  is  over  I  have  been 
thinking  would  it  pay  to  set  John  hauling  manure  from  the 
pile  the  railroad  has  dumped  out  in  the  old  gravel  pit  four 
miles  from  here.  No  one  hauls  a  load  of  it.  and  there  are 
thousands  of  loads  unloaded  from  their  stock  ears  If  it 
was  only  nearer  I  certainly  would  have  one  or  two  fields 
soon  covered  with  manure.  I  like  to  have  land  productive, 
producing  great  ears  of  corn,  and  stalks  eight  to  10  feet 
high,  or  when  land  is  in  hay  yielding  two  or  three  tons  per 
acre.  There  is  a  pleasure  to  see  such  crops.  They  can  be 
produced,  too,  if  one  only  gets  at  It  in  right  way  arid  keeps 
at  it.  Last  week  a  cattle  buyer  came  along,  and  asked  me 
what  I  would  take  for  those  calves.  They  -were  just  six 
months  old.  I  told  him  I  would  take  $16  per  head  for  them. 
He  took  me  up.  I  believe  I  did  as  well  as  if  I  had  held 
them.  It  would  be  rather  hard  to  double  on  them  everv 
six  months.  As  apples  will  be  a  very  scarce  article  with 
us  this  Winter  the  women  folks  are  canning  all  the  black¬ 
berries  they  can  and  with  fair  prospects  of  grapes  we  will 
be  able  to  get  through  with  a  little  buying  as  needed.  Our 
work  horses  are  out  in  the  pasture  now  enjoying  themselves. 
They  will  rest  as  many  days  as  they  will  work  the  rest  of 
season.  Contrast  their  life  with  the  city  horse,  who  labors 
every  day  on  hot  stone  paved  streets,  confined  to  hot,  ill- 
ventilated  stables  at  night  with  never  a  green  meal  to  eat. 
What  a  paradise  the  country  horse  lives  in  comparison  to 
the  city  horse.  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  near  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  men  that  are  living  out  in  the  open  sunshine  and 
fresh  air.  and  the  other  living  cooped  up  in  the  city  with 
that  everlasting  every-day  grind.  b.  d. 

Salula,  Iowa.  _ 


L.  L.  W.,  Columbia  County.  N.  Y..  says  he  understands 
that  apple  riarrels  can  be  bought  in  Western  New  York  for 
32  cents  at  the  present  time.  If  he  knows  where  barrels 
can  be  obtained  for  that  figure  he  would  confer  a  great 
favor  on  apple  growers  in  Western  New  York  by  telling 
us  through  The  R.  N.  Y.  where  they  can  he  obtained.  Bar¬ 
rels  began  to  be  sold  and  delivered  a  month  ago  at  38  cents. 
I  don’t  know  now  where  one  could  buy  at  less  than  40  cents. 
The  owner  of  one  factory  that  usually  makes  40,000  to 
50,000  barrels  each  season  told  me  six  or  seven  weeks  ago 
that  the  material  and  pay  for  putting  up  a  barrel  would 
be  34  cents,  the  temporary  storage  while  awaiting  the  farm¬ 
er’s  barn  to  be  cleared  at  thrashing  time  and  delivery  from 
one  to  ten  miles  and  maker’s  profit  soon  taking  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  cost  of  34  and  selling  at  38  cents.  A 
very  easy  matter  for  the  seller  to  go  to  40  .cents,  especially 
as  all  cooper  stock  is  costing  more  now  than  at  the  middle 
of  June.  s.  w. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 


As  to  the  crops  here,  hay  proved  considerably  below  the 
average,  but  was  mostly  weil  saved.  Barley  is  a  good  crop, 
and  with  a  few  more  days  of  fine  weather  will  be  harvested 
in  good  condition.  Peas  are  better  than  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  Farmers  hereabouts  are  getting  back  again 
into  the  business  of  growing  garden  peas  for  seed.  Corn 
is  doing  well,  but  rather  late  to  be  quite  safe  against  the 
danger  of  an  early  frost.  Roots  are  also  doing  well.  Oat 
crop  is  likely  to  be  poor,  though  better  than  it  has  been 
for  two  or  three  years  past.  Apple  crop  is  likely  to  be 
an  abundant  one.  The  opening  up  of  the  Northwest  has 
cut  down  the  value  of  Ontario  farms  seriously.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  farm  labor  in  Ontario  to  do  the 
work,  as  it  was  formerly  done.  All  sorts  of  shifts  must 
be  resorted  to  to  accommodate  the  woik  to  the  changed 
conditions.  w,  o.  e. 

Ontario. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  TREE. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants  a  friend  of  sun  and  sky ; 

He  plants  the  flag  of  breezes  free ; 

The  shaft  of  beauty  towering  high; 

He  plants  a  home  to  heaven  anigh 
For  song  of  mother  croon  of  bird 
In  hushed  and  happy  twilight  heard — 

The  treble  of  heaven’s  harmony — 

These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

lie  plants  a  cool  shade  and  tender  rain, 

And  seed  and  bud  of  days  to  be, 

And  years  that  fade  and  flush  again ; 

He  plants  the  glory  of  the  plain ; 

He  plants  the  forest’s  heritage, 

The  harvest  of  a  coming  age; 

The  joy  that  unborn  eyes  shall  see — 

These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants  in  sap  and  leaf  and  wood, 

In  love  of  home  and  loyalty 

And  far-cast  thought  of  civic  good — 

His  blessing  on  the  neighborhood 
Who  In  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
Holds  all  the  growth  of  all  our  land — 

A  nation’s  growth  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  In  his  heart  who  plants  a  tree. 

- H.  C.  BUNKER. 

* 

Sticky  fly  paper  (which  we  never  use) 
seems  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  fly 
about  a  room  and  attach  itself  to  things. 
Sponge  the  affected  surface  with  kero¬ 
sene,  and  the  sticky  stain  can  be  removed. 

* 

Mattings  begin  to  grow  dusty  by  this 
time,  with  the  Spring  cleaning  far  in  the 
distance,  and  the  floor  will  be  the  better 
for  a  little  freshening.  Sweep  thoroughly, 
following  the  grain,  with  a  stiff  broom ; 
then  go  across  the  grain  with  a  soft  broom 
that  has  been  well  soaked  in  warm  water. 
Finally  wash  the  matting  off  with  warm 
water,  to  which  a  handful  of  salt  has  been 
added. 

* 

Lemon  apple  is  a  slight  variation  on 
ordinary  baking.  Six  tart  apples  call  for 
one  lemon  and  one  cupful  of  sugar.  Pare 
the  apples  and  remove  the  cores,  being 
careful  not  to  break  the  apple.  Put  into 
a  granite  or  enameled  baking  pan  of 
suitable  size.  Fill  the  holes  made  by  re¬ 
moving  the  cores  with  sugar,  moisten  the 
sugar  with  the  lemon  juice  and  sprinkle 
a  little  of  the  grated  rind  on  each  apple. 
Pour  sufficient  water  into  the  pan  to  half 
cover  the  apples.  Cover  with  a  plate  or 
enamel  lid  and  bake  until  clear. 

* 

Window  shades  of  good  material  are 
not  very  cheap,  but  we  have  heard  of 
economical  housewives  who  replace  worn 
white  shades  with  Indian  head  cotton  at 
14  cents  a  yard.  This  is  strong  and  heavy 
and  wears  well.  The  material  is  tacked 
to  the  old  rollers  with  tiny  tacks,  care 
being  taken  to  make  it  entirely  straight. 
The  bottom  has  a  hem  wide  enough  to 
run  the  flat  stick  through,  a  screw  eye 
being  fastened  through  the  muslin  into  the 
center  of  the  stick  to  hold  the  cord.  A 
shabby  window  shade  is  often  improved 
by  cutting  off  a  little  of  the  bottom  and 
rehemming. 

* 

There  is  a  small  town  in  a  remote 
district  that  is,  we  are  told,  so  full  of 
family  feuds  and  quarrels  of  all  sorts 
that  the  account  of  any  festivity  there  is 
quite  sure  to  contain  items  of  anything 
but  a  peaceable  nature.  A  recent  wedding 
in  the  town  presented  such  unusual  fea¬ 
tures  that  it  was  spoken  ,  of  with  wonder 
bv  all  the  inhabitants. 

“I  never  saw  anything  pass  off  so  pretty 
and  calm  as  Bud  and  Birdie’s  wedding  in 
all  my  days,”  said  one  of  the  invited 
guests  a  week  after  the  wedding.  “Why, 
there  wasn’t  a  single  casualty  excepting 
Bert  Leroy’s  black  eye,  and  we  got  Hun 
Saunders  off  him  without  half  trying, 
you  know  we  did.  There  didn’t  seem 
to  be  any  what  you  might  call  family 
feelings  at  that  wedding,  anyhow.” 


Danish  apple  cake,  as  given  in  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  is  a  new  re¬ 
cipe  to  us.  Work  together  one  cupful  of 
flour,  one  third  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one- 
half  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one  egg  and 
a  pinch  of  salt.  After  they  are  well 
blended,  mold  on  a  board,  cut  in  three 
parts,  and  roll  each  part  to  fill  a  pie  plate. 
Bake  the  three  cakes  in  a  slow  oven  to  a 
light  brown.  Prepare  a  few  apples  as  for 
apple  sauce,  cooking  them  very  tender 
with  a  little  sugar.  When  this  is  cold, 
add  a  little  cinnamon,  and  spread  between 
the  layers  of  the  cake.  Cover  the  top  of 
the  cake  with  the  following  cream,  letting 
it  run  over  the  sides  until  the  cake  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered.  Boil  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  milk.  Dissolve  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  corn  starch  in  a  little  cold  milk, 
add  one  beaten  egg,  one-half  cupful  of 
sugar,  and  lemon  extract  to  taste.  Stir 
this  into  the  boiling  milk.  Stir  until 
smooth,  and  pour  over  the  cake  while 
warm.  'This  recipe  needs  no  baking 
powder.  Make  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  you  wish  to  serve,  as  it  must  stand 
in  a  cool  place  that  long  to  be  complete 
success. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  make 
the  rich  frosting  used  to  cover  Mocha 
cake.  We  have  never  made  this,  but  the 
Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book  gives 
the  following  recipe  for  the  frosting: 
Wash  one-third  cup  butter,  add  one  cup 
powdered  sugar  gradually,  and  beat  until 
cpeamy.  Then  add  one  cup  of  cream 
filling,  which  has  been  cooled.  Flavor 
with  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla  and  one 
and  one-half  squares  of  melted  chocolate. 
The  cream  filling  is  made  as  follows : 
Three-fourths  cup  sugar,  one-third  cup 
flour,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt,  two  eggs, 
two  cups  scalded  milk,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla.  Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  eggs 
slightly  beaten,  and  pour  on  gradually 
scalded  milk.  Cook  fifteen  minutes  in 
double  boiler,  stirring  constantly  until 
thickened,  afterwards  occasionally,  cool 
and  flavor.  The  Mocha  cake  is  very 
handsome  when  made,  but  requires  some 
time  and  care.  A  sponge  cake  mixture  is 
baked  in  two  round  layer  cake  tins,  and 
each  cake  is  then  cut  into  two  layers.  The 
layers  are  put  together  with  a  thin  layer 
of  icing,  and  the  sides  spread  with  icing 
and  rolled  in  shredded  cocoanut.  The  top 
is  ornamented  with  coils  of  frosting 
forced  through  a  pastry  bag  and  tube, 
with  a  candied  cherry  in  the  center.  Some¬ 
times,  instead  of  using  the  chocolate,  the 
icing  is  flavored  with  rose,  .almond  or 
pistachio,  and  colored  pink,  lavender  or 
green  with  vegetable  coloring. 


two  quarts  of  water  for  every  four 
pounds  of  pears.  Partially  cook  the  pears 
first  in  clear  water,  remove  carefully  to 
the  syrup,  letting  them  stay  until  they 
begin  to  look  clear;  then  put  immediately 
in  the  cans.  We  prefer  to  can  our  pears 
with  a  little  sliced  lemon.  This  is  found 
to  add  a  pleasant  tartness  to  the  some¬ 
what  insipid  pear. 

Ginger  Pears. — To  10  pounds  of  pears, 
which  have  been  prepared  as  for  canning, 


5727  Blouse  Waist,  82  to  42  bust 

make  a  syrup  of  five  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  sliced  lemon,  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
ground  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  put  in  a 
cheesecloth  bag;  a  piece  of  ginger  root 
three  inches  long.  Cook  all  together  until 
the  pears  turn  pink,  when  they  are  ready 
for  sealing.  One  year  we  cooked  the 
pears  to  a  deep  pink  and  our  ginger  pears 
were  not  greatly  relished,  so  I  advise  re¬ 
moving  as  soon  as  the  pinkish  tint  shows. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

An  attractive  waist  is  that  with  re¬ 
movable  chemisette,  making  it  high  or 
low  at  will,  as  in  No.  5727.  The  waist  is 
made  with  fronts  and  backs.  It  is  plaited 
at  the  shoulder  and  gathered  at  the  waist 
line  and  the  trimming  is  applied  over  in¬ 
dicated  lines.  The  graceful  sleeves  are 
gathered  into  bands  to  which  the  cuffs 
are  attached  and  the  chemisette  is 
arranged  under  the  waist.  Both  are  closed 
invisibly  at  the  back.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
2^4  yards  27,  2 J4  yards  32  or  2  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  2*4  yards  of  banding  and 
4  yards  of  edging,  yard  18  or  36  inches 
wide  for  the  chemisette.  The  pattern  5727 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  side-plaited  skirt  shown  in  No.  5592 


Four  Pear  Recipes. 

Pears  are  one  of  the  easiest  of  fruits 
to  pickle;  the  following  recipe  has  been 
found  to  be  very  good.  Nine  pounds  of 
pears,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of 
vinegar;  cinnamon  and  cloves  to  suit  the 
taste.  If  ground  cinnamon  is  used,  we 
put  it  in  small  cheesecloth  bags.  Some 
like  pickles  more  highly  spiced  than  others. 
While  the  syrup  is  boiling,  we  put  the 
pears  in  the  steamer,  without  paring,  and 
steam  until  soft.  They  are  then  put  in 
the  hot  syrup  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  stove  for  a  few  moments;  then  put 
in  cans  and  sealed. 

Baked  Pears.— The  Bartletts  are  very 
nice  served  as  a  dessert  or  for  tea.  Use 
a  stone  jar,  arranging  the  pears  in  layers 
with  sugar  between  until  the  crock  is  full. 
Fill  the  jar  with  water;  bake  for  three 
hours  at  least. 

Canned  Pears. — Use  a  silver  knife  in 
paring.  Cut  the  pears  in  halves,  take  out 
the  core  and  put  in  a  pail  of  cold  water 
to  keep  the  fruit  from  turning  black  until 
sufficient  for  a  kettleful  has  been  prepared. 
Make  a  syrup  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and 


6592  Misses’  Side  Plaited  Skirt, 

14  and  16  years. 

makes  a  very  graceful  model.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  seven  gores  but  the  seams  are 
all  concealed  by  the  plaits.  These  plaits 
are  stitched  flat  for  a  portion  of  their 
length  and  pressed  into  position  below 
and  the  fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  deep 
inverted  plaits  that  met  over  the  center 
seam.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  16  year  size  is  8  yards  27.  4*4 
yards  44  or  52  inches  wide  if  material  has 
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figure  or  nap;  654  yards  27,  454  yards  44 
or  354  yards  52  inches  wide  if  it  has  not. 
The  pattern  5592  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Grape  Recipes. 

Unfermented  Grape  Wine. — To  five 
pounds  of  nice  Isabella  grapes  add  one 
quart  of  water.  Cook  and  strain  through 
a  cloth.  Be  careful  not  to  press  any  of 
the  pulp  of  the  grape  through  the  cloth. 
Add  to  the  juice  two  pounds  of  white 
sugar,  return  to  the  stove  and  let  it  boil, 
then  can  at  once  in  pint  cans  that  have 
been  thoroughly  tested,  or  put  in  bottles 
and  seal.  This  recipe  has  been  used  for 
many  years  in  preparing  wine  for  com¬ 
munion  service,  and  with  good  results. 

It  is  equally  fine  for  any  purpose  where 
grape  juice  is  required. 

Grape  Jelly. — Select  grapes  a  little  under 
ripe,  wash  and  add  a  little  water;  cook 
slightly,  mash,  and  strain  through  a  jelly 
bag.  Return  to  the  stove  and  boil  a  short 
time  before  adding  the  sugar;  skim,  and 
add  as  many  cups  of  sugar  as  you  have 
of  the  juice,  and  boil  briskly  until  the 
jellied  state  is  reached;  then  put  into  hot 
tumblers  or  glass  jars  and  cover  securely. 

Grapes  and  Huckleberries.  Take  equal 
parts  of  grapes  and  garden  huckleberries 
(Solanum  nigrum).  Remove  the  seeds 
from  the  grapes,  add  one-half  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  quart  of  fruit,  cook  until 
the  skins  of  the  grape  is  tender  and  can. 
This  is  nice  for  sauce  or  pie.  h.  d. 

Getting  Something  for  Nothing. 

Aunt  Sophronie  was  at  our  house  the 
other  day.  While  she  was  here  along 
came  Mrs.  Gracie,  all  dressed  up.  When 
Mrs.  Gracie  makes  us  a  friendly  call  she 
wears  a  sunbonnet  and  calico  dress,  but 
when  she  comes  on  business  she  wears 
her  best.  Aunt  Sophronie  had  never  met 
her,  so  I  introduced  them,  and  they  were 
soon  very  friendly.  I  thought  Mrs. 
Gracie  would  not  stay  long,  so  was  not 
surprised  when,  after  about  10  minutes’ 
conversation,  she  arose  as  if  she  was  in 
a  great  hurry,  and  turning  to  me  said : 

“I  really  must  not  stay  any  longer.  I 
am  getting  up  an  order  for  the  Lang 
Shang  Co.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  try  some 
of  their  goods?” 

Now,  I  have  helped  buy  a  bed  and 
Morris  chair  for  Mrs.  Gracie,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  silver  sets  and  water  sets  and  so 
on  for  many  of  my  acquaintances,  and 
I  thought  it  was  about  time  they  had  got 
what  furniture  they  needed.  I  wondered 
what  it  was  to  be  this  time.  A  sideboard, 
just  think  of  it!  I  had  always  wanted  a 
sideboard  like  Cousin  Ada’s,  with  pretty 
glass  and  china  dishes  on  it,  and  doilies 
and  such.  John  and  Mr.  Gracie  are  good 
friends,  and  I  did  not  want  to  offend  an 
old  neighbor,  so  I  gave  her  a  small  order. 
After  she  was  gone  I  told  Aunt  I  be¬ 
lieved  I  would  start  out  taking  orders  and 
get  some  furniture,  too. 

“Don’t  you  ever  do  that,”  she  said, 
really  excited.  "I  don’t  want  it  ever  said 
that  any  of  my  nieces  had  to  beg.” 

“To  beg!”  I  said.  “I  don’t  have  to  beg. 
John  can  buy  me  what  I  need.” 

“Well,  well!  Don’t  get  huffed,  my  dear. 
But  don’t  you  let  the  neighbors  think  John 
won’t  buy  you  what  you  need,  then,  by 
asking  them  to  buy  it  for  you.” 

“We  get  what  we  pay  for,”  I  volun¬ 
teered  weakly. 

“Now  do  you  believe  that?’  asked  Aunt 
Sophronie.  “Take  that  stove  blacking,  for 
instance ;  it’s  good  enough,  I  suppose,  but 
how  long  will  it  last?” 

“About  three  weeks  or  so,”  I  admitted. 
“Yes,  and  it  cost  you  five  cents,  while 
a  10-cent  cake  of  the  real  thing  bought 
here  at  home  would  have  lasted  a  year. 
The  goods  are  inferior,  and  you  pay  for 
more  bottle  than  flavoring  in  that  vanilla 
and  so  on  down  the  list.  Somebody  has 
got  to  pay  for  that  sideboard,  and  I  guess 
it’s  such  as  you.” 

“Aunt  Sophronie!”  I  said,  “you  have 
been  buying  from  some  such  company, 
too.”  She  just  laughed.  “Well!  I  shan’t 
bite  again,  and  I’ll  not  encourage  begging 
among  my  female  acquaintances.” 

COUSIN  BELL. 
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When  Rice  Reigns. 

Too  many  households  know  rice  as  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  dessert,  some¬ 
thing  to  be  eaten  on  wash  days  and  house¬ 
cleaning  times  with  as  much  patience  as 
possible.  That  it  is  a  cheap  commodity 
they  will  acknowledge,  but  there  their 
interest  ends,  and  1  must  confess  that  in 
mv  opinion  rice  as  it  is  usually  cooked 
would  be  dear  at  any  price.  And  right 
there  is  the  trouble,  few  cooks  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  possibilities  of  rice 
when  properly  cooked.  For  Summer  use 
especially  it  is  an  inexpensive  and  hygenic 
food,  being  one  of  the  least  heating  of  the 
cereals,  and  should  be  used  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  at  present,  as  it  would  be  if  its 
preparation  were  better  understood.  As 
a  vegetable  it  is  superior  to  potatoes,  for 
many  stomachs,  and  especially  is  it  more 
wholesome  than  the  shriveled  and  sprout¬ 
ing  variety  that  greets  us  in  the  early 
Spring.  Serve  a  dish  of  snowy  rice,  light, 
dry  and  fluffy,  with  the  roast  and  brown 
gravy,  and  see  how  the  family  like  the 
change.  To  attain  this  result  the  rice 
should  be  of  the  large-grained  variety, 
well  washed  through  several  waters. 
Throw  it  into  rapidly  boiling  water,  a 
gallon  at  least  for  a  pint  of  rice,  and 
salted  in  the  proportion  of  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  to  four  quarts  of  water.  Boil 
rapidly  about  15  minutes,  when  it  may  be 
tested  by  rubbing  a  few  grains  between 
the  fingers.  Length  of  time  for  cooking 
depends  much  upon  the  quality  of  the 
rice,  but  from  15  to  20  minutes  should 
be  sufficient.  When  thoroughly  done,  but 
not  mushy,  drain  off  the  water,  and  place 
the  rice  in  the  colander  in  an  open  oven 
to  dry.  Rice  cooked  in  this  way  may  also 
be  used  as  a  stuffing  for  any  vegetables, 
or  in  any  of  the  following  delightful  but 
little-known  combinations. 

Rice  Waffles. — One  cupful  cold  cooked 
rice,  warmed  in  a  cupful  of  rich  milk,  to 
which  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Sift  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
and  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  with  a  pint  of 
flour.  When  the  rice  is  warm  and  freed 
from  lumps,  but  not  mashed,  drop  in  two 
egg  yolks  and  beat  well.  Beat  the  whites 
separately  to  a  firm  froth;  beat  the  flour 
into  the  rice  mixture,  adding  by  degrees 
a  cupful  of  either  milk  or  water.  Lightly 
fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites,  and  bake 
immediately  in  hot  waffle  irons. 

Rice  Muffins. — Measure  a  pint  of  flour 
after  sifting;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder  and  sift  thoroughly 
to  mix.  Then  rub  in  a  large  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter.  Beat  two  eggs  light  and 
add  them  to  a  cup  of  milk;  stir  this  info 
a  cup  of  cold,  cooked  rice  and  add  in  the 
dry  mixture  and  beat  to  a  smooth  batter. 
Pour  into  buttered  gem  pans  or  muffin 
rings,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  half 
an  hour. 

Rice  Snowballs. — One  cupful  of  cold 
boiled  rice,  mixed  with  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar  and  one  of  melted  button 
Form  into  balls  and  place  them  on  a 
buttered  baking  tin  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
minutes;  do  not  let  them  brown.  Make 
a  meringue  with  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
and  six  tablespoon  fills  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  cover  the  balls  with  this ;  put  back 
in  the  oven  to  color  a  delicate  brown.  To 
be  served  with  any  fruit  dessert  or 
compote. 

Rice  Rolls. — Moisten  cold  boiled  rice 
with  a  little  milk,  and  stir  in  enough  white 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Knead  on  a 
molding  board  and  roll. out  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  cut  in  finger  lengths  one  and 
one-half  inch  wide.  Lay  in  a  floured  pan 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Rice  Croquettes. — One  cupful  cold  boiled 
rice,  one  egg  well  beaten;  thicken  with 
cracker  crumbs  and  season  well.  Form 
into  croquettes,  roll  in  beaten  egg  and 
cracker  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  deep  lard. 

Rice  Pancakes. — Two  cupfuls  cold, 
cooked  rice,  one  pint  flour,  a  teaspoon ful 
sugar,  half  teaspoonful  salt,  1J4  teaspoon¬ 
ful  baking  powder,  one  egg,  a  half  pint 


of  milk.  Sift  together  flour,  sugar,  salt 
and  baking  powder,  add  rice  freed  from 
lumps,  diluted  with  beaten  egg  and  milk. 
Mix  into  smooth  batter,  and  fry  as  other 
cakes. 

Baked  Rice. — Wash  a  cupful  of  raw 
rice.  Take  one  cupful  of  beef  broth, 
strain  and  add  two  cups  boiling  water 
with  a  little  salt.  Add  the  rice  and  cook 
slowly  until  it  has  taken  up  all  the  water 
and  is  soft.  Pour  in  a  large  cupful  of  hot 
milk,  in  which  have  been  mixed  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  grated 
cheese,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Stir 
up  well ;  add  one  scant  cupful  of  minced 
veal  and  ham  and  turn  into  a  greased 
mold.  Cover  and  bake  one'  hour  in  a 
dripping  pan  of  hot  water,  dip  in  cold 
water  and  invert  upon  a  flat  dish. 

MAUDE  E.  SMITH  HYMERS. 

Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

We  went  to  a  service  in  the  old  Luth¬ 
eran  church  one  day  in  Spring  (Auntie 
and  the  boys  of  course  are  the  “we”), 
and  nothing  that  was  said  by  the  preach¬ 
er  interested  me  half  so  much  as  a  notice 
he  read  at  the  close.  It  was  simply  this: 

“The  ladies  of  the  ‘Do  Good  Society’ 
will  be  in  the  basement  of  this  church 
every  Tuesday  evening  to  receive  flowers 
that  may  be  donated  for  the  sick  poor.” 

On  our  way  home  Grant  said  to  me : 
'“Auntie,  can’t  we  grow  some  flowers  for 
the  sick?”  and  so  we  planned  and  worked 
to  raise  some  plants  that  could  give 
fragrance  and  comfort  where  needed. 
Mignonette  and  pansies  blossomed  for  us, 
and  sweet  peas  have  done  well.  I  found 
out  long  ago  that  if  you  sow  your  Aster 
seed  out  of  doors  in  May  it  will  bloom 
till  October,  while  the  plants  raised  in  a 
hotbed  are  spent  by  September.  Succes¬ 
sive  sowings  of  mignonette  have  kept  us 
with  plenty  of  this  odorous  if  homely 
flower,  and  now  the  Verbenas  are  added 
to  the  collection.  We  gather  the  flowers 
after  sunset  and  have  them  in  a  pan  of 
water  in  the  cellar  all  night,  when  they 
are  in  a  proper  condition  to  convey  their 
message  the  next  morning. 

When  Brother  knew  that  I  had  given 
away  a  hen  and  chickens  he  laughed,  and 
said  that  Jonas  wouldn’t  thank  me  for 
sending  extra  scratchers  to  spoil  his  gar¬ 
den.  But  I  must  differ  from  him  in  that ; 
from  close  observation  I  have  decided 
that  an  old  staid  hen  with  a  small  flock 
of  chickens  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
that  compensates  for  the  mischief  they 
manage  to  accomplish.  It  is  quite  funny 
to  watch  them  in  a  field  where  the  plow 
turns  up  white  or  gray  grubs,  how  the 
little,  things  squabble  and  fight  like 
humans  for  the  fat  morsel,  and  usually 
the  strongest  wins.  By  the  time  the 
young  cockerels  are  ready  for  the  hotel 
as  broilers  the  hen  returns  to  her  legiti¬ 
mate  business  and  the  little  pullets  pick 
up  a  living  if  they  get  a  feed  of  grain  in 
the  afternoon.  They  are  good  company 
for  lonely  souls,  interesting  and  useful, 
with  an  instinct  that  causes  one  to  wonder. 

A  neighbor  who  lives  three  or  four 
farms  away  came  over  with  her  fancy 
work  the  other  day  just  when  I  wanted 
to  can  some  beans  for  next  Winter. 
“Minty”  was  away  with  little  Theo,  and 
I  had  to  sit  and  listen  to  her  complaints 
of  her  husband  and  children,  and  how  she 
has  to  work  too  hard,  and  how  often  he 
upbraids  her  for  lack  of  method.  “But 
you  can’t  keep  things  regular  in  a  farm¬ 
house,  can  you,  Charity?”  she  asked.  Ques¬ 
tioned  so  direct,  I  could  not  do  less  than 
answer  that  it  was  possible  if  the  princi¬ 
pal  parties  thought  so.  But  I  agreed  that 
rsen  are  often  very  thoughtless  and  seem 
to  fancy  one  time  will  do  as  well  as  an¬ 
other,  often  being  irregular  with  milking 
and  with  meals,  that  causes  extra  work 
by  the  delay.  But  I  said  we  are  not  me¬ 
thodical  and  seldom  measure  out  the  time 
we  have  to  spare  for  each  duty.  So 
things  get  crowded  out ;  that  frets  us,  and 
we  get  into  breathless  haste  that  uses  up 
our  nervous  energy.  We  fail  to  plan  our 
work,  and  that  is  where  these  schools  of 
domestic  science  will  do  good,  for  they 


teach  girls  the  best  methods  of  doing  sim¬ 
ple  thing,  so  as  to  combine  rest  and  rec¬ 
reation  with  the  necessary  daily  labor. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


With  the  Procession. 

The  greatest  thing  in  all  the  world 
Is  knowing  how  to  laugh. 

Let  cheerfulness  support  you  and 
Have  this  for  epitaph: 

“He  rarely  had  a  dollar,  so 
Could  never  live  in  style, 

But  he  sang  to  greet  the  morning  and 
Would  always  wear  a  smile.’’ 

—Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Who  rises  from  prayer  a  better  man, 
his  prayer  is  answered. — George  Mere¬ 
dith. 

We  are  always  in  these  days  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  separate  intellect  and  manual  labor  ; 
we  want  one  man  to  be  always  thinking, 
and  another  to  be  always  working,  and 
we  call  one  a  gentleman  and  the  other 
an  operative;  whereas  the  workman  ought 
often  to  be  thinking  and  the  thinker  often 
to  be  working,  and  both  should  be  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  best  sense.  As  it  is,  we  make 
both  ungentle,  the  one  envying,  the  other 
despising  his  brother,  and  the  mass  of 
society  is  made  up  of  morbid  thinkers 
and  miserable  workers! — John  Ruskin. 

We  cannot  live  a  self-centered  life 
without  feeling  that  we  are  missing  the 
true  glory  of  life.  We  are  made  for  so¬ 
cial  intercourse,  if  only  that  the  highest 
qualities  of  our  nature  might  have  an 
opportunity  for  development.  It  is  a  sin 
against  ourselve  to  let  our  affections 
wither.  Our  hearts  demand  love,  as  truly 
as  our  bodies  demand  food.  To  be  for 
ourselves'  puts  the  world  against  us. 
Stinted  affections  dwarf  the  whole  man. 
We  live  by  admiration,  hope  and  love, 
and  these  can  be  developed  only  in  the 
social  life. — Hugh  Black. 

Crowded  cities,  congested  population 
mean  high  prices  for  food  and  poor  liv¬ 
ing  for  a  large  per  cent  of  the  people. 
The  larger  cities  present  a  darker  side. 
The  thief,  the  thug,  the  murderer,  the 
assassin,  the  butcher  of  women  and  slayer 
of  little  girls,  the  anarchist,  the  Black 
Hand,  the  Mafia,  the  vendetta  and  all  the 
organized  forces  of  disorder  and  enemies 
of  law  find  haven  in  the  hideous  piles  of 
brick  and  mortar  that  cover  acres  and 
miles  of  ground.  It  is  there  that  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  government 
breed,  and  it  is  from  such  hotbeds  of 
crime  and  disorder  that  foes  against 
American  institutions  will  rise — to  be  put 
down  by  the  man  who  lives  in  the  whole¬ 
some  air  and  freedom  of  the  farm  and 
village  and  smaller  cities — the  saving 
grace  and  power  of  the  nation. — Nashville 
American. 


Keeping  Out  Flies. — I  want  to  tell 
your  readers  about  a  little  device  that 
has  proved  very  helpful  to  me,  in  keep¬ 
ing  flies  out  of  the  house.  I  take  an  old 
window  shade  if  I  have  one,  if  not  strong 
wrapping  paper  will  do.  Have  the  shade 
or  paper  as  long  as  the  door  is  wide,  and 
about  sixteen  inches  wide  after  it  is  folded 
through  the  center  lengthwise,  then  slash 
it  to  within  two  inches  of  the  fold.  The 
strips  when  slashed  should  be  two  inches 
wide.  Tack  the  folded  edge  acros  the  top 
of  the  door.  A  very  gentle  breeze  will 
keep  the  strips  in  motion  and  prevent  the 
flies  from  settling  on  the  door  ready  to 
come  in  when  the  door  is  opened. 

California.  mrs.  j.  r.  S. 


For  every 
building  on  the 
farm — Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

At  progressive  dealers’ 
everywhere.  Send  to  us  for 
Book  10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

Made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  pure 
Pigments  and  Linseed  Oil,  thoroughly  com¬ 
bined  by  machinery,  ready  for  use. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


AT  h 


PRICE 


Finest  Tens  19c,  27c  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  KKTAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM- 
FORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


kk 
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exceedingly  small.” 
their  grind  n 
with 


Rills  Prairie  Dogs, 
W  oodc  hucks.Gophei  s, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
•‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop , 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”^ SK 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 

DDfllfClil  nnnmCQ-We  offer  an  exceptional 
DnUNL.l1  UUUMlo  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 

broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  lias  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  tlie 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &.  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


IDLE  MONEY 
SHOULD  EARN 


5% 


Instead  of  keeping  unemployed  funds  you 
expect  to  use  later,  let  them  bear  earnings  at  5* 
until  such  time  as  you  are  ready  for  them.  We 
can  handle  such  funds  as  profitably  for  you  as 
more  permanent  accounts. 

We  are  Paying  5 $  on  Savings. 

Start  any  time — withdraw  at 
your  option.  Earning*  computed 
for  each  day.  We  will  semi  you  full 
information  and  can  probably  re¬ 
fer  you  to  patrons  iu  your  locality. 

Established  14  years.  Under  New 
York  Banking  Dept,  supervision 

Assets  $1,750,000. 
Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 

5  Times  Bldg., Broadway,  New  York 


Simpson  -  Eddystone  Prints 

are  the  standard  prints  of  the 
United  States,  with  over  6o  years 
of  public  approval. 

Enduring  quality,  fast  colors, 
and  attractive  patterns  have  made 
and  kept  them  30. 


EDdystonE 


PRINTS 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Sitnpsott- 
Eddystone  Prints. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 
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M  A  R  K  E  T  S 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  August  23,  1907,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  quoted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  in  elevator  —  @  97 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  —  @1.10 

Corn .  —  @  64 

Oats .  —  @  62 

Rye .  —  @  84 

MILLFEED. 

Spring  bran  . .• . 22.00  @24.00 

Middlings  . 25.00  @28.00 

Hominy  chop  .  —  @25.00 

Oil  meal  .  —  @29.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilav,  No.  1  . 24.00  @24.50 

No.  2 . 21.00  @22.00 

No.  3  . 19.00  @20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 10.00  @22.00 

Clover  . 15.00  @18.00 

Straw,  Long  rye  .  —  @13.00 

Short  and  oat  . 9.00  @11.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  three  cents  per  quart  to  26-cent 
zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra  station 
charges* 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

— 

@ 

25% 

Common  to  good . 

21 

@ 

24 

State  Dairy  . 

19 

@ 

24 

Factory  . 

18 

@ 

21 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

— 

@ 

12% 

Common  to  good . 

11 

@ 

12 

4 

@ 

9 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white  . 

26 

@ 

28 

White,  good  to  choice  . 

23 

@ 

25 

Mixed  color,  best  . 

23 

@ 

25 

Western  and  Southern  . 

16 

@ 

21 

Storage  . 

10 

@ 

21 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  best  . 

— 

@ 

8% 

Common  to  good  . 

6%  @ 

8% 

Raspberries  . . . 

— 

@ 

32 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Peaches  scarce  and  very  high. 

Apples,  choice,  bbl . 3.00 

Common  to  good . 1.50 

Ilalf-bbl.  bkt .  50 

Peaches,  24-qt.  carrier  . 2.00 

Half-bu.  bkt .  75 

Pears,  Southern,  Kieffer,  bbl . .  2.50 

Clafps  Favorite  . 5.00 

Plums,  8-lb.  bkt .  25 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  10 

Blackberries,  qt .  8 

Huckleberries,  qt .  6 

Gooseberries,  qt .  10 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate  .  40 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 1-80 

Medium  . 1-50 

Pea  . 1.50 

Red  Kidney  .  — 

White  Kidney  .  — 

Yellow  Eye  .  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl - 1.75 

Jersey  . 1-75 

Southern  . 1.25 

Sweet  potatoes.  J’y,  old,  bkt.  2.00 

Southern,  yellow,  bbl . 4.00 

Southern,  red  or  white,  bbl.  3.00 

Beets,  100  bunches  . 1.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.25 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen .  10 

Jersey,  dozen  .  20 

State,  dozen .  15 

Cucumbers,  L.  I.  &  J’y,  bbl...  1.25 

Jersey,  box  .  35 

Jersey,  basket  .  50 

Cucumber  Pickles.  Jersey,  bbl.  1.50 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1,000.  .2.50 

Cabbaere,  Flat  Dutch,  100 . 4.00 

L.  I.  red  and  Savoy,  100.. 3.50 

Corn,  Hackensack,  100 .  75 

Other  Jersey,  100  .  50 

Southern,  100  .  50 


@4.00 
@2.50 
@2.00 
@4.00 
@2.25 
@4.00 
@7.00 
@  35 
@  14 
@  14 
@  13 
@  18 
@2.25 

@2.00 

@1.70 

@1.80 

@2.25 

@2.70 

@1.70 


@2.25 
@2.12 
@2.00 
@  3.00 
@5.50 
@4.50 
@1.50 
@1.75 
@  30 
@  50 
@  40 
@2.00 
@  50 
@  75 
@2.00 
@3.50 
@0.00 
@4.50 
@1.75 
@1.50 
@1.00 


Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  bbl . 1.50 

Egsmlants,  Norf’k,  60-qt.  crate.  1.00 

\  Jersey,  bbl . 1.00 

Lettuce,  State,  basket  .  50 

Lima  beans,  potato,  basket. ..  1.00 

!i  Flat,  basket  .  75 

Hackensack,  Potato,  bag... 2. 00 
Other  Jersey,  Potato,  bkt.  ..1.25 

Other  Jersey,  flat,  bkt .  75 

Onions,  Jersey,  white,  basket.  1.25 

Jersey,  yellow,  basket . 1.00 

,  Jersey,  red,  basket  . 1.00 

;  Connecticut,  white,  bbl.... 2. 50 
,  Connecticut,  yellow,  bbl.... 2. 00 

j  Connecticut,  red,  bbl . 1.75 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  white,  bbl.. 2. 00 
L.  I.  &  Jersey,  yellow,  bbl..  1.75 
L.  I.  &  Jersey,  red,  bbl....  1.50 

State  white,  bbl . 2.50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  ...1.60 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1.00 

Okra,  Jersey,  box  . 1.25 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box .  30 

Jersey,  basket  .  40 

.Terse-  bbl .  75 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y.,  basket.  75 

Western  N.  Y.,  bag .  00 

Radishes,  nearby,  100  bchs..  75 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  . 1.50 

String  beans,  Jersey,  basket..  75 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl .  75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  85 

White,  100  bunches  . 2.00 

Tomatoes,  Kcyport,  box .  20 

South  Jersey,  fancy,  box.  ...  40 
South  Jersey,  ordinary,  box  15 
Jersey,  small  basket  .' .  25 


@4.00 
@  — 
o,  1 .50 
@1.25 
@2.00 
(a  1 .26 
@2.75 
@2.25 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@  — 
@3.00 

(<i  2.26 
@2.00 
(a  3.00 

(a  2.25 
@2.00 
@3.00 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@  40 
@  00 
@  1.00 
@1.12 
@  90 
tfDl.OO 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@1.12 
@3.00 
@  75 
60 


@ 

@ 

@ 


40 

35 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks,  spring  .  14 

Geese  .  10 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12 

Broilers,  best,  lb .  24 

Fair  to  good  .  17 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducks  .  15 

Squabs,  doz . 2.25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.35 

Bulls  . 2.50 

Cows  . 1.25 

Calves  . 0.00 

Sheep  . 3.50 

Lambs  . 7.00 

Hogs  . 0.00 

WOOL. 

Fine  unwashed  .  20 

Medium  to  coarse  .  24 


@  15 
@  15 
<S  10 
@  13 
@  15 
@  12 
@  20 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


15 
25 
22 
15 
10  % 


61-4.00 

@6.05 
@3.50 
o,  4.85 
0,  9.00 
@5.50 
(S' 8.00 
@6.75 


@ 


21 

26 


You  cannot  know  all  the  good  investments  until 
you  have  learned  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  See  their  ad.  on 
Page  059  and  write  them  for  full  particulars.— Ada. 

COLII)  COLOR  HULL.— Three  mos.  old:  strictly 
°  first  class.  A.  G.  Son  of  St.  Lambert  Rioter  King, 
sire  of  30  tested  cows.  Dam  sired  by  a  Double  G. 
Son  of  St.  Lambert  Boy,  sire  of  57  tested  cows. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 

SMITH  S  SELF-ADJUSTING 
SWING  STANCHION. 

Thousands  in  use.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free. 

GLEN  ORA  MEG.  CO., 

Cor.  Lake  and  Water  Sts., 
Elmira,  New  York. 

ni  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Oom- 
iLLnOL  mission  Honse  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc.. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  1  Utli  St..  New  York. 

WANTED 

All  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  live  broilers* 
fancy  eggs,  etc.  Write  us  wliat  you  have  to 
offer.  Top  prices  secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co..  100  Murray  St. ,  New  York. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Write  us  for  information. 
A  trial  will  convince  you  of  our  ability  to  obtain 
extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  s  .  New  York 


W 


ANTED— An  active  working  foreman,  for  veget¬ 
able  farm,  who  can  handle  men.  Apply  to 

E.  O.  PAINTER,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

WANTED — A  married  coachman,  with  some  experience  In 
gardening,  at  my  country  home  pear  Pittsburgh.  Steady 
work  year  around.  Stewart  Johnston,  Box  228*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Virginia  Farm— 400  acres.  Good  stock  farm,  build- 
’  ings,  location;  will  lease,  sell  or  share  with  good 
farmer.  Write  at  once  to  t.  B.  Harris,  Prederieksburg,  Va. 

CAD  CA|  P-ONE  OF  THE  BEST  DAIRY 
ruiv  FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

On  James  River,  five  miles  from  town.  Rich 
chocolate  soil;  artesian  well,  fair  set  of  buildings. 
Milk  wholesales  at  $2.50  per  hundred,  ship  from 
wharf  one  mile  distant.  Can  raise  sixty  to  eighty 
bushels  corn  and  two  to  three  tons  hay  to  acre.  Eight 
hundred  acres:  half  timber.  Forty  dollars  per  acre; 
or  will  seil  half  and  retain  timber.  Am  in  lumber 
business  myself,  Address, 

C.  B.  CHAPMAN,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

MILK  SELLS  YEAR  AROUND 
FOR  4  CENTS  QUART 

Right  at  Door  on  This  EIGHTY  Acre 
Connecticut  Dairy  Farm. 

Nicely  located;  two  miles  from  flourishing  manu¬ 
facturing  town  of  14,000;  near  village,  with  churches, 
stores,  trolley,  schools,  etc.,  R.  R.  station;  mail  de¬ 
livered:  50  acres  in  tillable  fields;  10  acres  wood; 
pasture  15  head;  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries; 
strawberries  and  blackberries;  10-room  house;  barn 
30x40;  good  stable;  large  round  silo;  wood  shed  and 
icehouse;  maple  shade  and  wide  view;  ft  cows,  pair 
horses,  1  horse  mower,  horse  rake,  new  cultivator,  3 
good  plows,  farm  wagon,  wheeblarrow.  potato  Hiller, 
marker;  weeder,  2-horse  sled,  bob  sleigh,  business 
sleigh,  all  small  tools  included.  Price  cut  to  only 
$3,400  for  all.  See  picture  of  the  splendid  house  in 
“  Strout’s  List  No.  19,”  page  23,  No.  55207.  Copy  free. 
Hundreds  of  other  bargains  everywhere.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42, 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


UNIT  ROAD  MACHINE 

REQUIRES  ONLY 

ONE  MAN  AND  ONE  TEAM 
To  Operate 


j© 


R. PHILIP, 

Stockport,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  for  Italians,  59  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City.  Send  for  clreulur  and  application  blanks. 


August  31, 

A  |  HI  and  FERTILIZER 

GRAIN  DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  combines 
lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  Fully 

regulates  Guaranteed 

quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  901, D 
HEDAL 
St, Louis 
World’s 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  TOOlbs. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DR0MG0LD  CO.. 

Mfrs.,  York,  I*a.  BADE  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Don’t  throw  away  your  second-band  bags.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  you 
can  sell  them.  YOU  CAN.  \Ve  will  bay  all  the  old  sacks  you  have  or 
can  get.  We  pay  top-notch  prices  for  them. 

WRITE  TO-DAY,  telling  what  you  have  and  we  will  gladly  quote  prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

St.  Louis  Bag  &  Burlap  Co.,  327  N.  Main  St,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 


FASJERAND  EASIER  THAN  IRE  OLD  WAY. 


Run  f/Jf  Keep 

i  ittoanypartof  VYl  your  stable  clean 
the  building  or  X  rS  with  little  effort.  Easy  to 
yard  over  »  It  operate  and  saves  time, 
switches  and  X  II  Will  dump  a  loud  and  re- 
around  curves.  {  |j  turn  to  you.  Don’t  have 

to  go  with  It.  The  most  prac- 


HiljimSmy 


tical.  handiest  and  economical  oarrler  made  Is 

FEED  AND 
LITTER 
w  CARRIER 

It’s  all  steel.  Nothing  to  break  or  wear  out.  Can  bo 


LOUDENS 


■  v  o  i/t  cua  v/i  tt  i  1  uii  t.  V/it  11  L7U  g 

raised  or  lowered  at  will.  Box  Is  water  tight  and  tips  over  V 
,  to  discharge.  Let  us  show  you  the  innumerable  uses  of 
,  *  “'j.8  labor  and  money  saving  device.  A  valuable  book  on  the  care  and 

value  of  manure  sent  free  with  ourcatalog.  Writetoday. 

Louden  Machinery  Co„  39  Broadway.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


LUMBER 

BARGAIN 


A  wonderful  opportunity  is  offered  you  to 
buy  lumber  and  building  supplies  of  every 
kind  at  Prices  that  will  save  you  big 
money.  Such  a  chance  seldom  occurs. 
Lumber  for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meet¬ 
ing  house,  crib,  store,  factory,  and  in  fact, 
buildings  of  every  kind.  We  can  furnish 
absolutely  everything  needed  in  construc¬ 
tion  material.  Have  your  carpenter  or 
builder  make  a  complete  list  of  everything 
you  require,  including  Lumber,  Sash  Doors, 
Kails,  Roofing,  Siding, Ceiling,  in  fact,  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need  in  building  material  or 
merchandise  of  any  kind. 

Send  us  your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate. 

We  bought  at  Manufacturers’ Sale  over  50,000,000  Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and 
Finishing  Material.  We  are  making  special  concessions,  to  those  who  buy  at  once.  Even  if  you  hnvo 
no  use  for  this  lumber  atonce,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  now.  Our  prices  will  save  you  30  to  50  per  cent. 

We  cheerfully  invite  inspection  of  our  Lumber  stock  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  our 
warehouso  and  yards  at  Chicago,  see  the  lumber  we  are  offering,  and  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  ull  what 
wo  say  of  it;  make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  come  to  Chicago;  we  can 
ensilysell  you  by  mail.  We  can  quickly  convince  you  of  the  wisdom  of  placing  on  ordor  with  us.  Just 
send  us  your  lumber  bill,  and  wo  will  easily  "  Show  You.”  On  application  we  will  send  copies  of 
letters  from  customers  who  have  bought.  They  saved  money  why  can’t  von?  Write  us  to-day.  WE  PUR¬ 
CHASED  EVERY  EXPOSITION,  INCLUDING  THE  S90.000.0C'*  ST.  LOUIS 
WORLDS’  FAIR  ASK  FOR  OUR  FREE  500  PAGE  CATALOG,  No.  C.  h.57,.  IT  QUOTES 
LOW  PRICES  ON  BUILDING  MATERIAL,  MACHINERY  AND  FURNITURE. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGC. 


THE  HARVEST 
THAT  HEVER  ENDS 

Through  fall,  winter,  spring  and  summer 
the  harvesting  of  the  “milk  crop”  continues 
year  in  and  year  out.  The  ever  faithful  cow 
never  fails  to  add  a  goodly  sum  to  each  year’s 
revenue  from  the  farm.  Yet  how  little  many 
do  towards  making  the  most  of  her  product. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost 
yearly  by  cow  owners  through  failure  to 
employ  a  centrifugal  cream  separator  and 
thereby  secure  every  particle  of  cream  from 
the  cow’s  milk.  Over  875,000  DE  LAVAL 
users  are  daily  proving  that  the  increased  gain 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  “milk 
crop”  is  from  $10.-  to  $15.-  per  cow  each 
year  when  the 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  used,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  and  labor  saved.  Isn’t  it  worth  your 
while  to  investigate  such  a  saving?  If  you  own  two  or  more  cows  the 
practice  of  economy  and  good  business  methods  in  the  care  of  their 
products  demands  a  DE  LAVAL  machine.  Remember  that  one  will  last 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years,  and  that  it  will  more  than  earn  its  cost 
the  first  year  of  use.  Write  today  for  new  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANQT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Orumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


The  most  astonishing  piece  of  literature 
that  has  yet  come  to  our  desk  is  a  little 
black  book  which  bears  no  mark  or  im¬ 
print  either  on  the  book  itself,  to  show 
who  wrote  it,  or  where  it  came  from.  It 
seems  to  have  been  printed  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  local  lumber  dealers  throughout 
the  country,  and  its  principal  object  seeing 
to  be  to  induce  these  local  lumber  dealers 
to  embarrass  and  hazard  a  mail  order 
competitor  because  of  its  low  prices  to 
consumers.  The  booklet  was  evidently  in¬ 
spired  by  a  convention  of  lumber  dealers 
called  to  discuss  the  damaging  inroads 
made  in  their  trade  by  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Co.,  of  Davenport,  la.  This  firm  former¬ 
ly  sold  the  product  of  its  sash,  door  and 
blind  factory  to  local  dealers,  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  retail  trade ;  but  some  time  about 
a  year  ago  the  house  began  to  advertise  its 
goods  and  sold  direct  to  the  consumer. 
The  prices  they  quoted  were  so  low,  we 
at  first  thought  something  must  be  not 
just  right,  and  we  made  a  quiet  investi¬ 
gation.  Wc  found  the  house  not  only  a 
strong  one  financially,  but  a  high-class  re¬ 
liable  house  in  every  way.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  prices  we  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  local  lumber  yards  had  been 
charging  from  50  to  100  per  cent  profits 
on  the  cost  of  their  mill  stuff,  and  that 
the  mail  order  house  was  abundantly  able 
to  fill  orders  for  grades  and  prices  as  it 
advertised  to  do.  As  was  to  be  expected 
their  trade  grew  with  a  jump  and  bound, 
and  alarmed  at  this  growing  trade  the 
dealers,  or  those  interested  in  them  be¬ 
cause  of  supplying  them,  apparently 
worked  up  this  scheme  to  embarrass  the 
mail  order  trade.  Here  are  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  book  that  will  serve  to 
show  the  despicable  trickery  these  people 
are  asked  to  resort  to : 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  greatest  men¬ 
ace  to  the  lumber  business  to-day  is  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  mail-order  house  which  has 
wrought  such  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the 
small  merchants  throughout  the  country. 

Although  a  vigorous  effort  toward  meeting 
the  competition  of  such  concerns  is  of  vital 
importance,  it  is  believed  that  at  the  present 
time  Gordon  Van  Tine  &  Co.,  otherwise  The 
U.  N.  Roberts  Company,  of  Davenport,  la., 
is  the  most  formidable  competitor  of  the 
retail  lumber  dealer,  not  only  because  of 
their  own  activity,  but  because  of  the  prob¬ 
able  result  of  their  success,  if  they  succeed, 
upon  all  other  manufacturers  of  mill  work. 

In  order  to  successfully  compete  with  them 
it  is  riecessary  for  every  dealer  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  them  and  know  what  prices 
they  are  quoting  to  his  customers.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  tiie-  following  line  of  action 
should  be  persistently,  faithfully  and  system¬ 
atically  carried  out. 

Secure  from  Gordon,  Van  Tine  &  Co.  at 
least  two  catalogues  per  week,  using  your 
own  name  and  also  that  of  other  members 
of  your  family,  employes,  friendly  contractors 
and  merchants,  with  their  permission,  but 
never  use  a  fictitious  name.  By  using  care, 
each  name  will  answer  for  five  communica¬ 
tions. 

1.  Send  for  catalogue  in  response  to  ad. 

2.  Send  list  of  material  for  estimate. 

3.  Send  letter  asking  questions  requiring 
special  reply,  remembering  that  all  your  let¬ 
ters  will  be  answered  by  printed  replies  if 
the  labor  of  writing  a  special  reply  can  be 
avoided. 

4.  Send  for  samples  of  roofing. 

5.  Send  for  paint  color  card. 

Send  in  one  or  two  small  orders  during 
the  season,  for  two  reasons:  First,  so  as  to 
have  a  sample  of  their  goods  to  show  your 
customers.  Second,  so  as  to  keep  a  name  on 
their  buyers’  list,  to  which  they  send  all 
their  “good  things.”  Also  send  an  order 
occasionally  without  the  money  to  see  if  they 
stick  to  the  cash  basis. 

Make  a  practice  of  visiting  the  depots  each 
day  to  see  if  any  shipments  arrive  from  cat¬ 
alogue  houses,  being  particular  to  note  the 
party’s  name  and  the  kind  of  goods  received. 
With  this  information  the  recipient  of  the 
goods  should  be  seen  and  have  demonstrated 
to  him  that  the  local  dealer  would  have  sold 
him  the  goods  and  will  in  the  future  sell 
him  on  the  same  terms  as  the  catalogue 
house. 

When  you  get  a  catalogue,  study  it.  Then 
make  your  prices  on  the  same  items  and  on 
the  same  terms,  low  enough  to  get  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  you  can  better  afford  to  do  it  now 
to  keep  your  business  than  you  can  later  to 
get  it  back. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  buy  cheap,  and 
that  is  in  carloads.  Join  with  your  neigh¬ 
boring  dealers  and  buy  carloads  of  stock  sizes 
and  divide  them.  Otherwise  you  cannot 
compete  with  Gordon,  Van  Tine  &  Co.  prices. 

That  is  the  most  brazen  attempt  we 
have  ever  known  to  embarrass  a  competi¬ 
tor,  and  shows  how  people  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  privilege  for  a  long  time  will 
scheme  to  retain  it  rather  than  meet  the 
new  conditions.  Think  of  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  sitting  down  to  write  fake 
letters  to  a  competitor  and  making  re¬ 
quests  for  quotations  on  bogus  orders, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  him 
and  taking  his  time  from  legitimate  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  believe  the  great  majority 
of  lumber  dealers  will  refuse  to  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  but  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  suggested  in  this  formal  way  shows 
that  some  of  them  are  willing  to  resort 
to  anything  rather  than  meet  the  prices 
of  the  mail  order  house.  There  is  just  a 
little  embarrassment  in  discussing  this 
proposition,  as  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  is 
an  advertiser,  and  being  a  customer  of  the 
paper  the  publisher  may  be  considered 
interested  in  their  success.  That  is  true — . 
in  a  sense,  but  if  the  conditions  were 
reversed,  we  would  discuss  it  with  equal 
k  frankness.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  a 


square  deal ;  and  when  any  man  or  set 
of  men  deliberately  set  out  to  embarrass 
a  competitor  confessedly  because  he  sells 
goods  to  the  public  cheaper  than  they  are 
willing  to  do,  then  no  favor  of  patronage 
or  fear  of  criticism  would  justify  or  merit 
a  passive  silence. 

Some  friends  of  mine  sent  my  name  to 
you  some  time  since,  and  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  the  paper,  and  have  been  well  pleased 
with  it,  especially  the  stand  you  took  and 
the  fight,  made  for  the  square  deal.  You 
seem  to  unmake  Congressmen,  if  you  don’t 
make  others.  The  seedless  apple  and  Jersey 
cow  cases  are  all  right,  and  just  to  all. 

Missouri.  b.  f.  H. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  kindly  word 
from  our  western  friend.  It  again  speaks 
the  value  of  those  10-weeks  for  10  cents 
orders.  It  does  not  matter  much  where 
they  are  located,  north,  cast,  south  or 
west ;  and  contrary  to  what  we  first  sup¬ 
posed,  it  does  not  matter  much  whether 
the  farmer  sends  for  the  10  weeks  trial 
himself,  or  has  it  sent  him  by  a  friend. 
The  renewal  usually  comes  along  in  either 
case.  Getting  these  new  people  acquainted 
with  the  paper  is  a  work  best  done  by  the 
old  readers  who  appreciate  its  policy  and 
work.  If  you  are  one  of  these,  we  will 
look  for  you  to  send  a  name  occasionally. 

J.  J.  d. 


—or  invest  Now  in  Rich 


Saskatchewan  Farm  Lands 

■CANADA 


Settle 

Here 


Invest 
Here 


Come  or  Invest  in  your  own  farm  of 
rleliest  growing  wheat  land  in  America— in 
Sna-kat-che-wan,  Canada.  Easierthan  getting 
“homestead’’  nnd  easy  to  get  to.  Write  now 
—today— for  our  Big  Free  lOO-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Book  and  Maps  and  read  w  hy  189.000 
people  came  to  Canada  last  year  and  why  over 
300,000  are  coming  there  this  year.  Most  in¬ 
teresting  Free  Book  published  about  the 
most  luteresting  country  In  America. 
Fay  you  to  read  It.  Tells  you  why  and 
how  you  can  easily  come  to  your  own  100- 
Acre  (or  more)  Farm  in  Sas-kat-ehe-wan 
and  own  it  clear  In  a  year  if  you  wish.becuuse 

One  Canada  Crop  Pays  for  the  Land. 

Only  60  miles  from  U.  8.  border,  north  of 
North  Dakota  nnd  Montana.  Write— investi¬ 
gate  at  once — because  present  low  prices 
won’t  last  long.  500,000  Acres  in  the  very 
"Heart  of  the  Famous  Saskatchewan 
Wheat  Belt.”  Rich,  clear, watered  quar¬ 
ter  sections,  well  settled,  well  known,  easy 
to  reach,  easy  to  work,  easy  wheat,  barley  and 
oat  crops;  easy  markets,  big  spot-cash  prices 

Said  for  your  finest  A-l  wheat.  Climate 
ealthful;  neighbors  mostly  Americans  — 
some  Gormans  and  Swedes.  Oar  Free  Book 
shows  you  all  about  the  muny 

Railroads,  Water,  Schools,  Churches,  Etc. 


You  get  Guaranteed  Title  direct  from 
Canadian  Government.  You  are  absolutely 
protected  and  safe  in  dealing  with  this 
company.  Ask  any  Winnipeg  or  Canadian 
Bank.  Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Book, 
which  tells  you  all  about  this  lahd  and  who’s 
there,  and  about  us.  Do  it  today.  Address— 


The  Saskatoon  &Western 
Land  Co.,  Ltd. 

417  Main  St.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


* 


NEW  HOMES  IN  THE  WEST. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  synopsis  of  the  United  States 
homestead  laws  and  information  how  to 


secure  a  cheap,  irrig-ated  farm  or  a 
quarter  section  of  splendid  free  farming 
or  grazing  land  along  the  new  railway 
lines  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Ry.,  in  South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and 
other  states.  All  agents  sell  special  low 
rate  excursion  tickets  to  homeseekers 
via  The  North  Western  Line.  Full  in¬ 


formation  on  request.  W.  B.  Kniskern, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Chicago,  Ill. 


YOU  CAN’T  GET! 
A  BETTER  FENCE, 

'no  matter  how  much  you  I 
pay,  than  the 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

For  farmers’  use,  it’s  the  most  sub- 1 
stantial  fence  made,  most  satisfactory. 
W e  puy  freight,  (jet  our  free  catalogue. 

„  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio.! 
^I.B.Drake  «fc  Co.,  90  West  St-,  Mew  York,  M.  Y. 


m 


IU-II  DRILLING  & 

TvCll  prospecting  machines. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO«  TIFFIN;,  OHIO. 


WIT  I  T  drilling 

Y?  Jls  is  JL  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  ami  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sill  8.  With  engines  or  horse  powers,  .strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


EVERY  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 

CAN  AFFORD  A 

Caldwell  Tank  and  Tower. 

Costs  little  and  gives  as  good 
water  service  as  city  water  works. 
Strong  and  durable  and  lasts  a 
lifetime  without  repairs.  Easy  to 
erect  and  handsome  in  appeai-- 
nnce.  Plenty  of  outfits  aronnd 
you.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
W.  F,.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Loiiiiviltr.Ky. 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engine*. 


Clim  I  TUDECIICDP  for  yourvort 

SMALL  THRESHERS 

and  clean  perfectly.  No  waiting  or  feeding  big  crews. 
Silos,  Cutters.  Powers,  Manure  Spreaders.  Catalog  free. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY.  Box  1  1  ,  Coblesklll.  W.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  plITTEDC 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  wU  I  I  Lila 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pfc 


POULTRY  COMFORT 


means  poultry  profit.  Keep 
your  fowls  healthy  and  free 
from  lice  with 
Rost’s  Lice-Killlng  Powder 
Prices:  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
at  dealers.  Valuable  booklet  and 
egg-record  free. 

Wm.  Rust  &  Sons,  (Established  18544 
Dept,  p ,  Now  Brunswick,  N.J. 


FIVE  MINUTE  TALK 

SENT  FREE  “HOW  TO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  AND  M ITES,”by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

£LOSlN(J  OUT  SALE — White  Holland  and  Huff  Turkeys,  White 
^  Embden  nnd  Toulouse  Geese,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  S.  C.  and 
K.  C.  K.  I.  Metis.  LOZKLLA  WILSON,  Chandlers ville,  Ohio. 


B0NNI E  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

five  ribbons  and  two 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  Whito 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows.  Mated  pens  of  five  matured  pullets 
and  one  line  bred  cockerel,  $16,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pons  of  ten  selected  hens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Now  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers’ 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 


AH  INFLAMED  TENDON 


NEEDS  COOLING. 


AJJS  ORBINE 


Will  do  it  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup¬ 
tured  ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  2-C  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,' $1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  en¬ 
larged  Glands  and  Ulcers.  Allays  pain  quickly 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Our  old  $100  offer  always  good  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  cure,  when  cure  is  possible,  any 
case  of  splint,  curb,  colic,  thrush,  etc. 

‘‘Veterinary  Experience,”  the  horse¬ 
man’s  infallible  guide.  Valued  every¬ 
where.  A  copy  mailed  free.  Writ* 
fox  it. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co., 
SOBeverly  St..  Boston,  Mule 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

32  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  QutbM. 


A  cheap,  effective  dis- 
\  IVtvV^  infectantand  remedy, 

powder  form  to  bo 
dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 

3 lbs.  50o.  6X  lbs.  *1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.City) 

I  Excelsior-Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG  26-28  Veaey  St.,  New  York  City. 

CARMERS,  it  pays  to  raise  squabs;  get  high  prices 
for  your  grain  by  feeding  it  to  homer  squab 
breeders;  write  us  for  prices;  send  ns  10  cents  in 
stamps  for  our  book;  it  tells  how.  Address 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM,  Morton,  Pa. 


HOMER  PIGEONS  SALE. 


FIRST-CLASS 
MATED 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIM.MFR,  li.  I).  41,  Weeiisport,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS— Choice  yearling  hens 
" ’  reasonable;  baby  chicks  10c  each;  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  reduced  to  $.3  per  100.  Foret  Hill  Farm,  llurnwoud,  N.  Y, 


DOSE  COMB  Bit  OWN  LEGHORN  cockerels  ami  pullets  for  Hale, 
very  best  strain.  1.  C.  H.WYKIN8,  Bullville.  New  York. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  .Marietta,  Penn. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co., 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

STOCK  ANO  EGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


**  WOODLANDS  FARM 

We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 


0,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 
$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  p.r  p.r  loo.  p.r  l,ooo. 

lomb  White  Leghorns,  $3.00  $8.00  $<>0.00 

~r  andottes,  3.50  10.00  80.00 

mouth  Rocks,  3.00  8.00  60.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor. 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


UrtlUO,  .1 M.UU. 

f  Single  Coml 
White  Wya 
•  l  Barred  I’lyi 


IONA.  New  Jersey 


Don't  buy  a 
Manure 
Spreader 

— without  seeing  it. 


And  after  you  have  seen  it,  inquireinto  its  record.  Ask  some  practical  man  who  has  used  one 

what  lie  thinks  of  it.  Ask  him — 


How  long  he  has  used  it? — What  it  has  cost  him  for  repairs? — Whether  it  is  easily  operated? 


The  Success  Manure  Spreader 


is  the  result  of  28  years’  experience  in 
making  spreaders,  during  which  time 
every  new  device  has  been  tested  and 
those  of  merit  adopted. 

There’s  nothing  startling  about  the 
Success, — just  plain  proven  worth  all  the 
way  through. 

These  points  of  construction  indicate 
its  genuineness: 

Largest  of  axles,  we’ve  tried  smaller 
ones. 

Tough  second-growth  white  ash 
frame— no  other  wood  is  as  good. 

Beater  braced  to  axle  with  steel 
shaft,  throwing  strain  on  axle  instead  of 
end  of  body. 


Apron  on  three  series  of  stationary 
rollers.  No  chance  to  bind. 

Harpoon  teeth  on  beater.  (New  fea¬ 
ture.)  Keep  beater  ends  clean. 

Apron  returns  in  driving  65  feet 

after  load  is  off. 

Spreading  Mechanism  absolutely 
locks  in  or  out  of  gear.  No  racing  of 
Apron  in  going  up  or  down  hill. 

Our  special  book  on  Spreaders  will 
help  you.  It  presents  plainly  and  truth¬ 
fully  the  facts  in  reference  to  Success 
Spreaders.  Write  for  it  before  you  buy 
but,  most  important  of  all,  ask  some  one 
who  has  used  a  Success. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO„  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
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OIL  MEAL  AND  SKIM-MILK. 

Does  the  adding  of  oil  cake  to  skim-milk, 
that  is,  separated  milk,  which  has  been  done 
by  centrifugal  work,  make  it  any  better  for 
pig  or  hog  feeding?  Docs  it  pay  to  use  oil 
cake  along  this  line?  G.  A.  c. 

Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Everyone  has  noticed  how  the  skim- 
milk  fed  calf  lacks  the  bloom  and  condi- 
dition  of  the  one  that  is  allowed  to  suck 
the  cow  and  thus  get  the  milk  before  the 
fat  is  removed,  and  hence  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  replace  this  expensive 
butter  fat  with  some  cheap  animal  or 
vegetable  oil.  Linseed  oil,  cotton-seed 
oil,  cod-liver  oil  and  oleo  or  natural  oil 
have  all  been  tried  for  this  purpose,  usu¬ 
ally  with  only  very  moderate  success.  The 
gist  of  the  matter  is  that  the  addition  of 
any  other  fats  generally  brings  about  di¬ 
gestive  disturbance  which  overbalance  any 
good  results  from  the  substitution.  One 
of  the  most  commonly-recommended 
methods  is  to  add  ground  flaxseed  after 
it  has  been  made  into  a  jelly  with  water. 
I  tried  this  some  years  ago,  and  must 
confess  that  I  had  no  good  results,  al¬ 
though  it  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  used  too  freely,  and  as 
well  known,  flaxseed  is  very  laxative.  If 
anything  of  the  kind  is  attempted  I 
should  use  ground  flaxseed  rather  than 
oil  cake,  because  the  oil  is  what  we  want, 
and  this  is  present  in  oil  cake  in  very 
moderate  amounts.  In  fact  “new  process” 
oil  meal  has  less  oil  that  has  cornmeal. 
Then,  too,  skim-milk  is  a  very  nitrogen¬ 
ous  or  “narrow”  ration,  and  when  we  add 
this  nitrogenous  oil  meal  we  only  in¬ 
crease  the  trouble.  If,  however,  we  were 
to  add  cornmeal  we  should  tend  to  bal¬ 
ance  up  the  skim-milk  by  adding  carbon¬ 
aceous  material,  and  thus  would  make 
it  more  like  full  milk  in  composition.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  very  fine  dairy  calves 
can  be  grown  on  skim-milk,  only  adding 
grain  when  the  calf  is  old  enough  to  eat 
it  dry.  The  attempt  to  make  veal  in  this 
way  will  be  unsatisfactory.  I  feel  pretty 
sure  that  the  inquirer  cannot  do  better 
than  to  use  either  a  very  small  amount 
of  flaxseed  (not  oil  cake)  or  else  cook 
cornmeal  and  stir  in  a  little  of  this  with 
the  separator  skim-milk.  Experiment 
station  work  has  shown  that  the  addition 
of  more  than  an  ounce  a  day  of  foreign 
fats  is  apt  to  cause  digestive  disturbances 
in  the  young  calf. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


AILING  DUCKS. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  our  ducks?  They 
lived  to  be  over  three  weeks  old  and  then 
started  to  die  off.  We  feed  them  bread  soaked 
in  sweet  milk,  corn  cake,  cornmeal  and  bran 
mixed.  They  have  had  plenty  of  water ;  not 
very  much  meat.  e.  r. 

Lyme  Centre,  N.  H. 

It  would  appear  that  the  death  of  the 
ducks  was  due  to  improper  feeding.  The 
mash  fed  to  ducks  should  never  be  sloppy ; 
only  enough  moisture  should  be  added  to 
make  the  mash  crumbly.  Meat  in  some  form 
should  be  fed  to  the  amount  of  about  five 
per  cent  in  weight  of  the  total  feed.  This 
amount  should  be  increased  gradually  with 
age  up  to  10  per  cent.  It  is  very  essential 
that  the  troughs  be  carefully  cleaned  if  any 
food  is  left;  otherwise,  it  will  sour  and  be 
sure  to  cause  trouble.  About  five  per  cent 
in  weight  of  sand  should  be  added  to  the 
meal  mixture.  It  is  also  well  to  keep  grit 
and  oyster  shells  before  the  ducks  in  hop¬ 
pers. 

SICK  TURKEYS. 

Will  some  one  give  me  a  remedy  for  my 
turkeys?  I  had  19  hatched  in  May;  did 
not  have  any  trouble  with  them  till  they 
were  six  weeks  old,  then  they  commenced  to 
droop  their  wings.  Their  droppings  were 
yellow ;  they  are  sick  about  one  week,  then 
die.  I  have  but  four  left.  I  tried  to  take 
good  care  of  them ;  made  pets  of  them. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  J.  Q. 

The  diarrhea  would  Indicate  digestive 
troubles.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use 
sloppy  feed,  nor  any  left  to  sour.  Provide 
dry,  clean,  well-ventilated  shelter  at  night. 
Rice  boiled  almost  dry  in  milk  usually  serves, 


to  relieve  ordinary  diarrhea.  A  little  char¬ 
coal  may  prove  beneficial.  It  may  be  that 
the  flock  was  affected  with  blackhead.  An 
examination  of  the  internal  organs  would 
determine  whether  this  disease  is  present 
and  would  be  indicated  by  enlarged  cseca  and 
enlarged  and  spotted  liver.  If  the  flock  is 
found  to  be  infected  with  blackhead,  about 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  kill  off  all  the 
flock  and  start  with  new  stock  upon  unin¬ 
fected  land.  _ _ 


A  LIVE  STOCK  EXHIBITOR  TALKS. 

We  have  taken  The  R.  N.  Y.  for  some 
years,  and  each  year  are  better  pleased  with 
your  fearless  exposure  of  rogues  and  swind¬ 
lers,  and  your  championship  of  the  cases  of 
those  who  are  right  but  weak.  Particularly 
do  I  commend  your  stand  In  the  Wadsworth 
case  and  in  the  Jersey  matter.  But  it  seems 
to  me  you  go  rather  farther  than  necessary 
in  classing  exhibitors  at  county  fairs  in  the 
above  category,  and  also  print  something  not 
warranted  by  the  facts.  In  the  first  place, 
the  county  fairs  of  New  York  State  are  not 
supported  by  the  State,  but  by  a  percentage 
of  the  gate  receipts  of  the  racing  associations 
doing  business  in  the  State,  the  money  being 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  premium  money 
paid  by  each  fair  association  to  exhibitors 
and  certified  to  by  them.  This  leaves  gate 
receipts,  privilege  money  and  the  large  en¬ 
trance  fees  to  the  credit  of  the  society  free. 
As  a  result,  our  fairs  pay  in  full,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  whose  officers  lack 
ordinary  ability  are  in  a  very  prosperous  con¬ 
dition.  ‘  Small  fairs  that  five  years  since  had 
no  exhibit  worthy  of  the  name  and  few  vis¬ 
itors,  or  were  abandoned  entirely,  are  to¬ 
day  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  have  a 
show  that  is  a  credit  to  any  place.  Many  of 
the  larger  places  have  fairs  that  rival  the 
State  Fair,  except  they  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  while  most  of  them  can  show  as  fine 
an  exhibit  as  the  ordinary  State  show  of  a 
decade  ago.  And  the  success  of  these  fairs 
is  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  the  travelling 
exhibitors. 

Ten  vears  ago  the  average  county  fair  In 
this  State  was  confined  to  what  the  nearby 
people  saw  fit  to  bring  in.  a  few  fakers  and 
a  horse  race.  Many  places  produced  a  very 
fine  exhibit  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  a  few 
“chickens”  and  horses.  But  the  stock  show 
was  limited.  Ordinary  hogs  and  sheep  and 
a  line-up  of  pure  grade  or  scrub  cattle  was 
not  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibit, 
and  little ‘likely  to  attract  people,  as  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  old-time  crowd  and  those  of 
the  present  dav  will  convince  any  fair-minded 
person.  In  the  first  place,  the  average  farmer 
is  unable  to  afford  well-bred  stock,  and  has 
little  time  to  make  a  creditable  showing. 
Nor  does  it  pay  to  fit  for  one  fair  when  one 
considers  the  trouble  and  cost  involved.  The 
State  Fair  stock  are  fed  and  groomed  the 
whole  year  in  a  manner  to  compare  with  the 
“string  of  race  horses”  referred  to.  while 
even  us  county  fair  people  never  cut  the 
grain  ration  and  use  one  man's  whole  time 
for  a  month  or  more  on  a  show  before  start¬ 
ing.  to  say  nothing  of  allowing  calves  to 
suck,  new  bulls  and  registration  fees,  with 
a  hundred  other  expenses.  On  the  road  we 
have  to  buy  a  railroad  to  get  there,  and 
everything  on  the  fair  grounds,  as  well  as  a 
big  entrance  fee  for  the  privilege  of  staying, 
and  if  one  will  figure  carefully  he  will  quick¬ 
ly  understand  that  the  traveler’s  path  is  not 
strewn  with  roses  or  dollars. 

As  for  the  charges  of  dishonesty,  they  have 
little  foundation  in  fact,  and  are  probably 
made  by  a  few  disgruntled  farmers  who  for¬ 
merly  divided  the  “prizes’  among  themselves 
for  a  line-up  of  grade  stock  that  can  never 
be  anything  but  a  fright  as  anyone  will 
agree  'who  has  ever  seen  a  show  of  grass 
cattle  after  they  have  traveled  a  few  miles. 
We  see  such  people  occasionally  on  the 
boards  of  the  least  progressive  fairs,  but 
their  influence  is  rapidly  dying  out.  Fair 
people  to  succeed  must  belong  to  the  hustling, 
modern  type  of  farmer  or  business  man,  and 
the  only  way  to  succeed  is  to  put  up  a  show 
that  is  not  a  laughing  stock  for  the  public. 

As  to  the  charges  of  dishonesty  among  the 
judges,  that  we  deeply  resent.  There  are 
few  things  fairer  than  the  ordinary  stock 
judging  of  the  present  day.  It  has  to  be. 
The  least  taint  on  any  judge’s  name  would 
bar  him  with  any  progressive  society,  and 
every  traveler  would  be  wise  in  a  week. 
There  may  be  isolated  instances,  the  same 
as  in  any  walk  in  life,  but  such  are  rare, 
and  that  man  would  have  to  step  down  and 
out.  To  cast  a  slur,  even  indirectly,  on  such 
men  as  Dr.  Smead,  Prof.  Wing,  Mr.  Alexan- 
ander  and  a  score  of  other  expert  chicken 
and  stock  judges  is  in  very  ill  taste,  to  say 
the  least. 

With  the  travelers  themselves  it  is  no 
great  matter.  We  have  been  maligned  so 
long  that  few  do  more  than  smile,  while  none 
take  up  their  own  defence,  but  continue  to 
breed  and  fit  -  with  the  most  good-natured 
composure  in  the  world,  hoping  to  bring  out 
the  goods  next  time.  As  a  rule,  we  are  all 
farmers,  who  in  the  beginning  have  managed 
to  scrape  up  enough  to  start  a  small  bunch 
of  registered  cattle  and  exhibit  locally  in  a 
small  wav.  Then  we  were  just  farmers. 
Finding  it  scarcely  paid  to  put  up  a  show 
for  one  fair,  we  branched  out,  and  thus  be¬ 
came  travelers,  seemingly  with  every  man’s 
hand  against  us,  but  still  a  distinction  with¬ 
out  a  difference.  So,  as  a  rule,  you  find  us 
representatives  of  the  modern,  thinking 
farmer,  with  the  honesty  of  the  class,  and 
while  occasional  sharp  practice  will  crop  out, 
there  is  none  of  the  downright  dishonesty 
and  cutthroat  piracy  such  as  is  common  in 
city  life  and  business,  where  one  man  lives 
and  accumulates  from  the  property  of  his 
fellows  by  any  means,  whether  lawful  or 
not,  and  often  with  little  fear  of  jail  or 
any  punishment.  Just  give  us  justice  and 
leave  us  alone,  and  we  will  continue  to  do 
more  for  the  livestock  improvement  in  the 
East  than  any  other  agency  in  the  business. 

Alpine,  N.  Y.  b.  i*.  Hathaway. 


SUFFERED  FOR  15  YEARS 


With  Torturing  Eczema— All  Sorts  of 
Remedies  Failed — Friend  Recom¬ 
mended  Cuticura  Which 
Cured  At  Trifling  Cost. 

“I  have  had  eczema  for  over  fifteen 
years,  and  have  tried  all  sorts  of  reme¬ 
dies  to  relieve  me,  but  without  avail.  I 
stated  my  case  to  one  of  my  friends,  and 
he  recommended  the  Cuticura  Remedies. 
I  bought  them  with  the  thought  that  they 
would  be  unsuccessful,  as  with  the  others. 
But  after  using  them  for  a  few  weeks  I 
noticed  to  my  surprise  that  the  irritation 
and  peeling  of  the  skin  gradually  de¬ 
creased,  and  finally,  after  using  five  cakes 
of  Cuticura  Soap  and  two  boxes  of  Cuti¬ 
cura  Ointment  it  disappeared  entirely.  I 
feel  now  like  a  new  man,  and  I  would 
gladly  recommend  these  remedies  to  all 
who  are  afflicted  with  skin  diseases.  David 
Rlum,  Box  A,  Bedford  Station,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  6,  1905.” 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 


GOMBAULT  8  • 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever 
used.  Removes  ail  bunches  from 
Horses.  Impossible  to  produce 
scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars.  Special  advice  free. 

LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  00..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


“KANT  CUM  OFF” 
FLY-COVERS  FOR  COWS. 

Cows  wearing  “  KANT  CUM  OFF”  FLY- 
COVERS  will  give  one-quarter  more  milk. 
Guaranteed  to  stay  on. 

PRICE,  $9.00  PER  DOZEN. 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  in  stamps  for  sample  by 
prepaid  express. 

FOND  DU  LAC  AWNING  AND  TENT  GO., 

Dept.  26,  Fond  Du  Lac  Wis. 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cuie 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

15yearssale.  One  to  two  cant 
cure  Heaves.  $1 .00  per 
^•“can.  of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

TheNew  ton  KemedyCo., Toledo, O. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S..  Director. 


WARRINER’S  hSK&SU  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

cqlp  hv 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Death  tho  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  I»R. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing;  i  1  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


DAIRY  COW  FEED 

We  have  the  milk  producing  feed  with  the  two  big 
requisites  in 

Dewey’s  Distillers’  Dried  Grains. 

It  is  lightweight  and  bulky,  a  good  filler.  And  it's 
nearly  one-third  protein,  30#  protein  by  analysis.  A 
great  milk  maker  and  great  ration  balancer.  Has  twice 
the  value  of  wheat  bran.  Low  Summer  Prices  still  on. 

DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  666,  Blanchestor,  Ohio. 


10  000  EERRETS  from  selected  breeders.  Per- 
iu,uuu  j.pct  wor]Cer8#  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book  and  price 
list  free.  g_  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


fOLLIE  PUPS  AND  WHITE  AND  BROWN 
^  FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE  Ram  Lambs,  $12;  Collie  Pups,  Males, 
$5;  Females,  $4;  Berkshire  Pigs.  $5;  excellent  breed¬ 
ing;  registered  stock.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa, 


REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route2,Hammondsport,  N.Y. 


OHIO  FARM 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 


hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


f,ROSS-ROAD  O.  I.  C’s.— Very  best  strains. 
^  Choice  pigs  only.  Prize-winning  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  gtiarranteed.  CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  ‘and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


MOJLSTEIN  BULL 

Born  last  January.  A  Beautiful,  well  developed 
individual,  largely  white,  handsomely  marked.  Sire— 
By  a  son  of  Rosa  Bonheur  5th  (682  II).  milk,  25.34  lb. 
butter  in  7  days,  A.  R.  O.)  and  Colantha  Lad,  a 
brother  to  the  new  World's  Champion  35-lb.  cow, 
Colantha  4th’s  Johanna.  I)am— Pertnnia  Daw  2d,  a 
splendid  cow  and  a  largo  producer,  uniting  Friesland, 
Clothilde  and  other  noted  strains.  This  bull  lias  the 
right  to  make  an  extra  good  sire.  The  first  order 
with  $40.00  takes  him,  all  papers  included.  Address 
THE  STEVENS  BROS. -HASTINGS  CO.. 
Brookside  Herd  ...  Liverpool.  N.  Y. 


FREE — Pedigree  of  the  great  Holstein  sire 
Sir  Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr.  Extra  fine 
females  bred  to  above  sire.  Prices  mod¬ 
erate.  Have  reduced  price  of  male 
calves  to  insure  quick  sales. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS. 

Hillhurst  Farm  -  -  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Star  Farm  Holsteins 

Readers  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER : 
Write  Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D., 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  for  Photographs 
and  Prices  of  his  Famous  Registered 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Feed  and  labor  are  high,  therefore, 
keep  fewer  and  better  cows. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OP 

HOLSTE1N-FRIESIANS. 


are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  sDecial  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COUTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  groat  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 

BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  serviee,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  Wo  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 


WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


AS  FINE  HERDS  OF 

GUERNSEY  and  RED  POLLED  Cattle 

a.-  any  in  the  great  state  of  PennsylvaniaatUniondale 
Stock  Farm.  A  limited  number  for  sale.  Address 

D.  L.  STEVENS.  Proprietor,  Uniondale,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 


DIJI  J,  <’A LF—  A  descendant  of  “  The  Owl.”  P.  2195 
UH.(’.  II  El  PER  CALF— A  descendant  of  ‘‘Flying 
Fox,”  P.  3123  H .  C.  Both  solid  color  and  from  splendid 
cows.  Price,  $10(1.  Laurkl  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES. 

Three  choice  yearling  sows,  bred  to  Masters  Chief 
No  984 GO,  a  son  of  Masterpiece. 

Eight  very  fine  boars.  June  farrow,  sired  by  Baron 
Duke  82nd,  a  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  Grand 
Champion  at  Universal  Exposition. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

B.  E.  HUNT  -  Reading  Centre,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece. 

Special  offering  of  pigs  10  weeks  old. 

H.  C.  6  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 


A  tine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005.  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th .  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68GOO,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Stone  Farm  BERKSHIRES 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Lord  Premier  Masterpiece, 
Baron  Duke  50th,  Ijord  Bacon,  Baron  Premier  8th, 
Artful  Bell,  Charmer  and  Dueliess,  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  up-to-date  breeding  in  New  York  State,  For 
price,  etc.,  write  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA FARM  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO . , Coeh ran vi  1  le ,Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES, 

from  best  Importation.  Address 


HP  H  I  P  F  ^  THE  NEW  YORK 
L,  O  I  I  I  *V  l.  .  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick growersand 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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A  THIN  COW. 

We  have  a  high-grade  registered  Jersey 
that  is  poor  and  gives  a  poorer  quality  of 
milk  than  she  used  to.  She  is  about  eight 
years  old.  We  bought  her  lately ;  she  runs 
on  pasture  with  other  perfectly  gentle  .Jer¬ 
seys.  IIow  would  you  put  some  flesh  on  her 
and  improve  her  milk?  I  do  not  think  she 
is  like  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  cows,  and  do  not 
want  her  to  be.  a.  m. 

It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  turn  a  new 
bought  cow  among  your  “perfectly 
gentle”  and  doubtless  much-liked  Jerseys, 
for  what  evidence  is  there  that  she  is 
not  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  which  is 
surely  transmitted  by  an  affected  animal 
to  those  that  are  healthy?  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  cow  in  question  is  tuber¬ 
culous,  and  until  she  is  proved  free  from 
that  disease  she  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  home  cattle.  This  should  be 
the  rule  in  the  management  of  stock. 
Always  quarantine  the  new-bought  beast 
until  it  is  proved  free  from  tuberculosis, 
contagious  abortion,  mange  or  other 
“catching”  disease.  After  isolating  the 
thriftless  Jersey  grade  have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin.  This  will  take  but  two 
days,  and  will  settle  the  matter  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  so  prevent  contagion  from 
spreading,  but  should  she  prove  to  be 
tuberculous  we  would  advise  testing  the 
cows  with  which  she  has  gone  at  pasture, 
lest  she  may  have  conveyed  the  disease 
to  them.  If  she  proves  to  be  free  from 
the  disease,  and  we  trust  this  may  be  the 
case,  then  we  would  put  her  in  a  roomy, 
well-bedded,  well  ventilated  box  stall  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  turn  her  on  good  grass 
pasture  at  night.  In  addition  to  mixed 
hay,  cut  green  stuff  and  silage,  feed  her 
generously  upon  concentrates  such  as 
hominy,  gluten  meal,  bran,  cornmeal  and 
flaxseed  meal.  Commence  lightly  and 
gradually;  increase  the  amount  of  food 
fed  until  she  may  take  at  least  one  pound 
of  concentrate  per  hundred  pounds  of 
live  weight  daily.  Give  at  least  one  ounce 
of  salt  daily,  but  as  we  are  not  sure  that 
she  is  sick  we  shall  not  prescribe  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  generous  feeding  may  bring 
her  into  good  condition  and  to  secretion 
of  her  normal  quantity  of  milk.  As  an 
additional  matter  of  care  it  would  pay 
thoroughly  to  groom  her  once  daily. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE. 

I  have  seen  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  question  about  insurance  for 
live  stock.  One  insurance  company  was 
mentioned,  and  that  I  think  is  too  high- 
priced  for  the  average  farmer.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  way  farmers  could  pro¬ 
tect  their  live  stock  from  accidental  losses. 
Could  not  the  farmers  in  a  section  form 
a  benefit  association  among  themselves 
and  pay  to  the  loser  of  a  head  of  cattle 
such  percentage  as  would  be  needed  to 
replace  the  lost  head  of  stock?  For  in¬ 
stance  there  might  be  50  farmers;  each 
owned  two  cows,  the  average  value  of  the 
cows  $40  each ;  that  would  cost  each 
farmer  80  cents  to  replace  a  lost  cow,  or 
one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  cow  lost. 
Some  cows  may  be  worth  more  and  some 
less  and  perhaps  the  man  with  higher 
priced  cows  would  want  more  protection. 

I  think  that  could  be  arranged  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  charging  a  certain  percentage  on 
the  value  of  the  stock.  For  instance,  we 
say  100  cows ;  10  of  them  are  worth  $30 
each ;  at  ll/2  per  cent  premium  every  time 
a  head  of  cattle  is  lost  would  be  45  cents 
a  head  or  $4.50  for  the  10 ;  70  of  them 
$40,  at  lx/2  per  cent,  60  cents  or  $42.20 ; 
10  of  them  $50  each,  at  \l/2  per  cent,  75 
cents  or  $7.50 ;  10  of  them  $60  each,  at 
\x/2  per  cent,  90  cents  or  $9;  total,  $63.20. 
These  figures  would  pay  for  the  highest 
priced  cow  lost,  but  we  suppose  it  was  a 
$30  cow ;  there  would  be  $33  left,  enough 
to  pay  for  another  $30  cow,  or  if  it  was 
a  $50  cow,  collect  full  percentage  and 
save  the  remainder  until  there  is  enough 
to  pay  for  another  cow  without  collecting. 
In  my  opinion  the  premiums  ought  to  be 
taken  in  advance  so  the  loser  of  the  stock 
does  not  have  to  wait  a  month  or  two. 
Pay  one  man  to  do  the  business,  giving 
notice  and  collecting;  could  have  a  com¬ 


mittee  to  investigate  and  authorize  the 
cashier  to  pay.  Any  member  that  did  not 
oay  his  percentage  when  notified  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  should  be  marked  off  the  books, 
and  only  put  on  again  upon  condition  that 
his  stock  is  in  good  health  and  pay  a  fine, 
exceeding  his  percentage.  The  more  stock 
the  lower  the  percentage  would  be,  but, 
of  course,  pay  time  may  come  around 
oftener.  In  this  section  horses  are  mostly 
figured  on  and  now  and  then  there  is  one 
lost.  If  it  is  a  poor  man’s  (supposed  to 
be  poor),  a  collection  is  taken  up,  but  the 
really  poor  man  is  as  a  rule  forgotten. 
Now  a  collection  is  humiliating  to  rich 
or  poor,  and  by  being  a  member  of  some 
such  association  the  loser  would  only  re¬ 
ceive  his  just  dues,  dues  that  he  paid  for. 
Should  any  man  lose  a  head  of  stock 
and  get  nothing,  it  would  be  really  his 
own  fault,  by  not  being  a  member  of  the 
association.  This  is  my  idea,  and  of 
course  only  a  rough  draft ;  but  farmers 
could  work  it  out  to  suit  their  desire  and 
conditions,  but  something  of  that  kind 
ought  to  be  among  the  farmers  to  protect 
them  from  accidental  losses.  What  does 
The  R.  N.-Y.  or  any  farmer  think  about 

it?  F.  G.  K. 

Long  Island. 


SILO  AND  HENHOUSE  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION. 

1.  If  a  »ilo  is  built  of  wood,  what  kind  of 

lumber  do  you  recommend?  2.  If  of  con¬ 
crete,  which  I  understand  you  prefer,  how 
would  you  build  it?  3.  What  kind  of  floor 
do  you  prefer  for  a  chicken  house?  Some 
telf  me  cement  is  too  cold.  4.  Do  you  favor 
the  cloth  front?  g.  a.  n. 

1.  If  the  silo  is  to  be  of  staves,  much 
better  lumber  will  be  required  than  if  it 
is  constructed  in  some  other  manner.  I 
am  very  sure  a  cheap  stave  silo  will  be  a 
poor  investment.  Cypress  is  much  in  use 
for  this  purpose,  and  makes  a  fine  silo, 
but  it  is  expensive.  Personally,  I  would 
use  good  clear  yellow  pine,  and  cover 
with  Carbolineum  Avenarius,  a  patent 
wood  preservative  advertised  in  this 
paper.  If  the  silo  is  to  be  constructed 
of  boards,  with  a  frame,  I  would  as  soon 
use  good  seasoned  hemlock  and  cover  as 
above. 

2.  I  do  prefer  concrete,  if  the  lumber 
for  the  farms  can  be  utilized  for  an¬ 
other  purpose,  so  that  it  will  not  be  all 
chargeable  to  the  silo.  The  most  prac¬ 
tical  form,  all  things  considered,  is  square, 
with  a  foot  cut  off  each  corner.  I  would 
use  thq,  lime  concrete  referred  to  on  page 
551. 

3.  There  is  no  floor  so  good,  and  cheap 
in  a  chickenhouse,  or  any  farm  building 
that  needs  one,  as  one  of  cement.  If  it 
is  kept  covered  with  litter,  as  any  hen¬ 
house  floor  should,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  from  cold.  While  adding  slightly 
to  the  cost,  for  any  floor  where  animals 
are  to  stand,  if  a  layer  of  heavy  tar  paper 
is  put  between  the  two  courses  of  cement, 
it  will  make  the  floor  both  dry  and  warm. 
To  make  a  good  job,  the  lower  layer  of 
ground  and  the  tar  paper  from  the  upper 
layer  of  cement  should  be  covered  with 
tar  paint.  This  costs  very  little  more  and 
makes  the  whole  mass  adhere.  I  have  put 
in  a  cow  stable  floor  that  way  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  it  is  excellent. 

4.  Most  emphatically  I  do  favor  the 
cloth  front  for  a  henhouse,  as  being  econ¬ 
omical,  easily  constructed  and  above  all 
affording  perfect  ventilation,  and  at  all 
times  a  dry  house,  a  most  necessary  con¬ 
dition  if  the  fowls  are  to  thrive.  The 
proof  of  it  all  is  that  they  do  thrive  and 
lay  eggs.  So  pleased  am  I  with  them 
that  I  propose  putting  more  cloth  win¬ 
dows  in  a  cow  stable  this  Fall. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Easterner  :  “A  London  policeman 
arrests  on  an  average  no  more  than  nine 
persons  in  a  year.  A  Parisian  arrests 
twenty-eight.”  Westerner :  “Pshaw!  That’s 
nothing  to  the  number  a  Chicago  police¬ 
man  arrests  in  a  year.”  “Of  course.  But 
you  must  remember  that  comparatively 
few  Chicago  people  go  to  London  and 
Paris  in  a  year !”— Yonkers  Statesman. 


Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trough  is  no  place  to  put 
butter. 

Wide  awake  farmers  want  the 
cream  separator  that  skims  the  clean- 
est.  It  means  more  profit— better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  separator  that’s 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  any  other  I 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  tne  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  "I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The  skimming  is  the 
closest  I  have  ever  seen— lust  a  trace 
of  fat.  I  believe  the  loss  to  be  no  great- 
er  than  one  thousandth  of  one  per 
cent.” 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub¬ 
ulars  are  different,  in  every  way,  from 
,  othe»  separators,  and  every  difference 
I  is  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  cat- 1 
alog  S-  153  and  valuable  free  book, 1 
*  Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co,, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Cooper’s  Tablets 

A  Sure  Remedy  for 

Intestinal 


Worms 


in  Horses, 
Sheep, 
Cattle, 
Hogs. 

DOSE— One  tablet  for  lamb  or  shoat;  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Box  of  ioo  Tablets,  $1.50  Postpaid. 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  1 77  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


IO 

TABLETS 
Postpaid 
20  Cents 


Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  All  yc 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  li 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensila 
cutt6r  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  eve 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  wo 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particula 

Paces  Machinn  fin  Rnv  in  I  im,  ki  v 


SILOS. 

Write  for  our 
prices  and 
circular,  and 
let  us  quote 
you  on  any 
size  you  wish 
to  erect.  We 
are  large 
shippers. 

VAN  SLYKE 
6  CO., 

North  Tonawanda, 
New  York. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  “Uncle  Sam*' uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  11, _ Cob leskill,  N.  Y. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  homo,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
1100  Separator.  Runs 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravl ty  Separators  sold  in  1906.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BlUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  a 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Gut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Teste.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  a  ' 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave..  W»r..w,  N.  Y 


ask 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hoop 


DON’T  BLAME  THE  COWS  FOR  KICKING 

if  they  fail  to  get  their  daily  ration  of  Green  Mountain 
Silage.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  stock  that 
make  your  dairy  farming  either  a  success  or  a 
failure.  Perfectly  preserved,  fresh,  rich  and  de¬ 
licious,  Green  Mountain  Silage,  made  in  Green 
Mountain  Silos,  increases  the  milk  and  cream 
yield  25%  and  keeps  the  cows 
sleek,  fat  and  bealtny. 

Agents  wanted  iu  unassigned 
territory.  Write  for  booklet  B 

STODDARD  MFD.  00. 

RUTLAND.  VT. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


5000  BARG/  IS  IN  SASH,  DOORS 

Windows  and  Mi  ;  'ork  of  Guaranteed  Quality 

Shipped  Di'^l  from  America’s  Biggest  Mill  to 

Home  OwnV».  Carpenters.  Contractors 


Poach  Brackets, 
10 1 12,  each  60.) 


Porch 
Brackets,  | 
10x12. 
each  7o. 


it 


j|  b !  I 

nti': 


Don’t  think  of  doing  any  Repair  Work,  or  Building,  whoever  you  are  or  wherever  you  are,  until  you  have  sent  for  our  Free  Millwork  Catalogue 

WE  will  SAVE  you  HALF  In  DOLLARS  of  what  your  Local  Dealer  would  Why  OUT  MillWOfk  IS  tfl©  B6St 

charge  you  for  Millwork,  freight  Included.  We  guarantee  this.  We  also  .„„*!?  »  ,w  *  ^  .  ,  ....  , 

oil  tr,  .rr.,1  fc  nn  tn  thn  standard  of  Our  Millwork  is  the  best  made  because— we  have  the  most  skilled  workmen— 

We  operate  the  largest  mill  In  the  world— 163,000  feet  of  floor  space  (four  acres)— 
"we  own  our  own  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  and  can  therefore  ship  promptly.  Ourlumber  is  first  alr-drled  and  then,  as 
an  extra  precaution,  is  put  through  a  scientific  drying  process.  Joints  are  made 
■with  heavy  hardwood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  Imported  glue,  pressed  together  by 
heavy  steam  power  press.  Absolutely  no  “come-apart”  to  our  Millwork. 

)  Door  Panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides.  Panels  are  sandpapered  on  * 
special  machine  of  our  own  invention  before  tho  door  is  put  together,  ana  the 
entire  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sandpaper.  Every  piece  of  Millwork  wa 
make  is  just  as  carefully  finished  as  labor  and  expense  can  make  it.  Just  write  a 
postal  for  that  Free  Catalogue  so  you  can  6ee  all  of  the  5000  Bargains  wo  oner, 
and  save  yourself  many  a  dollar  in  repair  work,  or  In  building  the  finest  home. 

WHAT  A  BANKER  SAYS  ABOUT  US 


rE  will  8  AV  E  you  HALF  in  DOLLARS  of  what  your  Local  Dealer  would 
charge  you  for  Millwork,  freight  included.  We  guarantee  this.  We  also 
guarantee  that  every  article  we  sell  to  you  direct  is  up  to  the  Standard  of 
High  Quality  Required  by  the  Official  Grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers’ Association  of  the  Northwest.  Not  all  Millwork  Is.  Remember  that, 
i  You  see  here  a  few  Illustrations  and  prices  taken  from  our  catalogue.  These 
are  but  Specimen  Values.  Ask  yourself  if  it  isn’t  worthwhile  to  see  that  catalogue. 
It  illustrates  the  entire  products  of  the  Biggest  Mill  in  America— the  Only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Millwork  who  Sell  Direct  to  Home  Owners,  and  to  Any  Man  who  la 
repairing  or  building,  to  Carpenters  and  to  Contractors  or  Builders.  1 

Our  Catalogue  is  an  Authority  on  Millwork  Styles.  It  will  show  you  what  you 
ought  to  use — show  you  how  it  will  look— show  you  prices  50  per  cent  below  your 
local  dealer’s  prices — delivered  to  you  safe  and  promptly,  in  the  best  of  condition 
to  use.  These  are  all  statements  that  we  know  are  true.  We  are  shipping  our  Mill- 
work  to  men  who  are  repairing  and  building  every  day  in  every  stats  in  the  Union. 


You  Will  SAVE  HALF, f whether  You  Order  $5.00  Worth  or  $10,000  Worth 

DOORS, 80c 
Windows,  66c 
Storm  Sash,  77c 

Flintcoated 
Rubber  Roofing 

108  aq.  feet,  1-ply,  81.41 1  2- 
ply,  $1.96;  3-ply,  $2.29, 

-.<•  complete. 

Door  Frames  ”  Stair  Work  , 
Window  Frames  Porch  Work 
Thresholds  Etc.,  Etc. 


We  are  a  reliable,  responsible  concern,  and  do  just  exactly  as  we  aay  we  will. 
Read  here  on  the  right  what  the  Cashier  of  a  large  Davenport,  Iowa,  Bank  saya 
of  us.  This  ts  our  home.  We  were  established  here  in  1865.  This  banker,  or  any 
other  banker  in  the  country,  can  tell  you  of  our  responsibility,  If  you  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  for  his  reply.  -**—-*■> — _  _  \ 

The  5000  Bargains  we  offer  you  can  be  bought  direct  from  our  Free  Catalogue, 
which  shows  everything  plainly  and  explains  under  each  article  just  bow  to  order. 

If  San  Ikle  in  IAimsI  Your  Money  Immediately  Returned  for 
ItvBp  IMS  111  mma  Any  Goods  Not  Exactly  as  Represented 


It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  If  anything  yon  order  is  not  j 
■end  It  right  back  to  ns  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  BOTH 
without  delay  or  argument. 


nst  what  we  sn7  it  is.  Yon  can 
ways  and  return  your  money 


If  our  Millwork  was  not  of  the  high  quality  It  Is,  we  could  not  have  built  up  this  enor¬ 
mous  business.  We  oould  not  have  interested  the  thousands  of  customers  we  have  and 
kept  them  our  regular  customers  if  our  Millwork  was  not  better  than  they  could  buy  ox 
their  local  dealor  who  Is  right  on  the  ground.  ....  , 

Wo  can  save  you  hall  because — we  have  no  expense  for  traveling  salesmen— we  ao 
the  largest  Millwork  business  in  the  country— and  when  a  man  once  buys  Millwork  ol  ue 

Ihe  remains  our  customer,  so  it  doesn’t  cost  ns  a  penny  to 
sell  him  the  Millwork  he  wants  the  next  time.  Our  prleea 
will  astonish  you. 


Scott  County  Sayings  Bank 

Capital  9ZSO, 000.00  Surplus  S 1  f 0.000.00 
OXVINTOIT,  IOWA. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

It  jive,  us  great  pleasure  te  teatlfy  to  the  reliabil¬ 
ity,  busine««  integrity  and  honesty  of  Gordon  Van 
Tine  &  Co.  Their  financial  responaibility  la  well  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($300,000.00),  fcnd 
thoy  enjoy  the  higheat  eredit  with  Weatern  Financial 
institutions. 

Wa  assure  prospective  enstomers  thatthey  ere  per¬ 
fectly  secure  in  sending  the  money  with  their  orders, 
as  we  understand  that  if  goods  are  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  they  may  be  returned  at  shippers'  expenss. 
and  the  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

The  officers  of  this  Company  are  well  and  favorably 
known  to  ua,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  de  exactly 
aa  they  agree.  Yours  very  truly, 

3.  H.  HISS,  Cashier. 


In  writing  to  bank,  en- 1  5K-foot  Stair  New.  I 
elose  2c  stamp  for  reply  |  sis,  lit  In.,  $1.60.  I 


Grand  Free  Catalogue 


50 


Qo/on  windows 

A  DOORS  and 
BUILDING  MATERIAL 

nMi:w#vu,>  GUARANTEED 

Delivery  anywhere 


SAMPLE  BARGAINS  FROM  CATALOGUE 


Corner 

Jnoh  2o,  Forch  Rail. 

oo«n  s.u,  per  foot  4o 


Embossed  Moulding,  per  100  lineal  feet. 

Yellow  Fine,  $1.00. 


FLINT-COATED 
Fire-Proof  Rubber 


ROOFING 


llo  per  foot, 
4  to  8  feet. 
12o  for  10 
and  12-foot 
Step 
Ladders. 


4-Liglit  Storm  Sash. 
77c  euch. 


asing, 
,  $1.75. 


Just  write  a  postal  first,  today ,  for  our  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 

Then  wo'll  sell  you,  if  you  want  roofing,  better  roofing  than  you 
can  buy  anywhere  else—  Flint-coated,  Fire-proof  Rubber  roofing. 

Sell  you  direct  at  half  what  your  local  dealer  will  charge  you  for 
ordinary  roofing  —  half  what  shingles  will  cost  you, 
for  we  ship  right  from  our  factory  to  you  Send  you 
our  Free  Roofing  Catalog  on  our  roofing,  telling  why 
it  s  Rust-proof  and  Practically  Fire-Proof,  if 
you’ll  only  write  us  a  postal.  Send  you  a  sample  so 
you  can  test  it— try  to  tear  it— pound  it — smell  it  to 
see  that  there's  no  tar  in  it  to  burn  or  melt— try  it 
with  hot  coals  to  see  that  you  can  t  set  it  on  fire  so 
it  will  blaze— try  it  with  acid— try  it  any  way  to  sat¬ 
isfy  yourself. 

Oup  Low  Roofing  Prices 

Per  Roll  Square  of  108  Sq.  Feet 

1- Plyf  per  Roll,  .  •  .  $1.41 

2- Ply,  per  Roll,  .  »  .  1.96 

3- Ply,  per  Roll,  .  .  .  2  29 

All  You  Need  is  a  Hammer  to  put  it  on  your 
house,  barn  or  outhouses.  We  send  you  with  every 
order  all  the  nails,  metal  caps  and  cement  you  need  nr  lnH 
to  put  it  on.  Also  8  square  feet  for  laps.  And  it’s  f, 
the  easiest  roofing  to  put  on  made  today.  rwont  Vails 

It  Last*  a  Lifetime  and  will  keep  your  buildings  an(1  Mct'a|  (  al)3 
dry,  warm  and  substantial  in  appearance.  Mon'  trust  only  *1.41. 
out  like  steel  roofing  or  rot  like  ordinary  roofing.  i 

This  isn't  an  ordinary  roofing.  We  make  it  from  a  special  pro¬ 
cess  material  with  such  heavy  machinery  thut  when  it’s  finished 
there's  absolutely  no  “wear  out”  to  it. 

We  tell  you  in  our  Free  Roofing  Catalog  all  about  the  process— 
the  pressure  it  gets — the  flint-coating — tho  acid-proof  soaking— 
the  weather- proofing  that  we  give  it.  This  Roofing  Saves  You 
50%  in  First  Cost  and  25%  on  Insurance.  We  guarantee  to 
save  you  half,  freight  included,  on  what  dealers  would  charge  you 
for  roofing  of  this  high  quality.  We  save  you  thut  in  price.  We 
save  you  more  than  that  in  the  longer  time  that  Gordon,  Van  Tine  &  Co.'  '  " 
that  your  insurance  rates  will  be  25%  lower  if  you  use  our  roofing  than  you  would  have  to  pa; 
any  of  our  goods  that  you  ever  order  direct  from  us  we  give  you  our  absolutely  Unquallfiei 
just  exactly  as  represented  and  absolutely  safely  delivered.  Every  article  we  make  is  Sold  Only  Direct  to  the  man  w 
cent,  which  on  other  millwork  or  roofing  goes  into  your  local  dealer’s,  the  jobber’s  and  the  wholesaler’s  profits. 

Free  Hoofing  Catalog  and  in  our  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog.  Write  today. 


Art  Glass,  Clear 
Crystal,  Leaded, 
par  aq.  ft.  39c. 


Base,  per  100 

lineal  feet. 
Yellow  Bine, 
$2.84 
Staved 

Colonial  * 
Columns,  8-foot 
$1.95 


■  Pilaster  Casin 
per  100  feet, 

Hardwood  Thresholds, 
3  feet  long,  each  5c 


Pantry 
Windows, 
Check  Rail 
67o 


Very  Handsome 
Front  Art  Door,  $4.85 


Bara  Sash,  4-light,  43o 

_  s  Flint-Coated  Rubber  Roofing  will  last.  And  besides  all  that,  you  will  find 

that  your  insurance  rates  will  be  25%  lower  if  you  use  our  roofing  than  you  would  have  to  pay  if  you  use  shingles  or  many  other  kinds  of  roofing.  On 

*  Guarantee  or  your  Money  Back  that  each  article  is 
e  man  who  uses  it,  so  you  save  50  per 
You'll  see  from  what  we  tell  you  in  our 


GORDON  VAN  TINE  CO 


186 Case  Street,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Vol.  LXVI.  No.  3006. 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PElt  YEAR. 


BALING  HAY  DIRECT  FROM  FIELD. 

How  It  Is  Done  In  Kentucky . 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  you  give  the 
opinions  of  hay  growers  as  to  the  practicability  of 
baling  hay  from  the  field — now  the  consensus  of  these 
men  would  indicate  that  this  method  would  be  im¬ 
proper;  at  least  in  their  respective  sections  of  country; 
that  the  hay  would  not  keep  well,  and  that  it  would 
be  entirely  too  much  cured  to  suit  them  were  it  dry 
enough  to  bale. 

Now  excuse  me  for  being  a  bit  personal  but  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  correct  this  impression.  In  the 
first  place  you  will  notice  these  men  have  had  no 
experience,  only  give  their  opinion.  It  is  probable  I 
put  up  annually  more  hay  than  all  these  men  put 
together,  and  as  I  bale  it  all  from  the  field,  I  think 
that  probably  my  experience  is  worth  as  much  or  more 
than  all  their  opinions ;  especially,  as  this  section  has 
quite  as  much  rainfall  during  the  haying  season  as 
New  York,  Connecticut, 
etc.  The  annual  rainfall 
of  Central  Kentucky  runs 
from  48  to  52  inches,  and 
extends  most  liberally 
from  April  to  August,  by 
which  time  our  hay  crop 
is  entirely  over. 

I  will  give  in  some  de¬ 
tail  just  how  hay  is 
handled  at  Highland  Place 
and  readers  can  judge  as 
to  whether  our  method  is 
a  success  or  not.  Our 
acreage  runs  from  225  to 
250,  and  our  yield  from 
300  to  300  tons.  With  a 
smaller  acreage  we  could 
produce  more  hay  per 
acre,  but  as  we  use  no 
manure  or  fertilizer  of 
any  kind  except  on  the 
thin  spots  of  upland  we 
are  reasonably  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  annual  yield. 

Our  tools  consist  of  four 
wagons,  two  mowers  (six- 
foot  cut),  one  side  de¬ 
livery  rake,  two  dump 
rakes  for  gleaning,  a  hay 
loader,  power  baling  press 
and  eight-horse  gasoline 
engine.  A  dozen  or  more 
pitchforks  complete  our 
equipment  the  cost  of 
these  tools  being  a  little 
less  than  $1,000  aside  from  the  wagons.  We  use  about 
five  mule  teams  and  12  men  and  boys.  We  cut  about 
30  tons  per  day  and  the  amount  of  land  that  will 
produce  that  is  calculated  the  best  we  can.  In  drying 
sun  and  wind  one  day  is  sufficient  to  cure  the  hay 
the  last  of  June  and  early  July,  to  go  direct  into  the 
bale.  When  the  sun  does  not  shine  warm  we  wait 
somewhat  longer.  During  the  middle  half  of  July,  six 
hours  sun  is  usually  sufficient — but  we  are  not  governed 
by  time — I  ride  around  the  cut  land  and  if  at  every 
point  I  examine  the  hay  it  will  rattle,  it  is  ready.  We 
start  the  side  delivery  rake  through  two  rows  together, 
and  in  15  minutes,  if  the  sun  is  shining,  start  the  hay 
loader  with  two  picked  men  on  the  wagon  to  take 
care  of  the  hay  as  it  comes.  With  the  hay  loader  work¬ 
ing  to  its  full  capacity — no  lazy  or  light  man  is  needed 
on  this  wagon. 

The  baler  and  engine  are  set  in  the  field  quite  close 
to  the  center  of  the  day’s  work  cut  out  for  us.  Every¬ 
thing  is  usually  in  motion  by  9  A.  M.,  sometimes  8.30.  I 
stand  where  the  bales  eome  out,  and  handle  every  one 


of  them  to  know  and  see  that  the  hay  is  dry,  and  the 
bales  not  too  heavy.  Usually  I  make  them  65  pounds 
in  the  morning,  75  pounds  about  noon  and  the  after¬ 
noon  about  S5  pounds;  16x18  bales  using  9j/j-ft.  wire. 
When  night  comes  we  have  a  square  rick  of  bales 
from  330  to  450.  They  are  covered  with  large  water¬ 
proof  tarpaulins.  In  the  morning,  at  5.30,  all  are  in 
the  field  hauling  these  bales  to  the  barn,  moving  to 
a  new  set  for  the  day,  and  the  mowers  running.  By 
8.30  to  9  A.  M.,  if  the  weather  is  bright,  hay  baling 
begins  again.  Thus,  from  15  to  25  days  we  bale  the 
entire  crop.  During  damp  days  the  men  are  in  the 
tobacco  patch  if  it  is  not  actually  raining,  or  loading 
a  car  for  this. hay  is  often  sold  direct  from  the  field 
and  shipped  to  Tennessee,  Georgia,  local  points  in 
Kentucky,  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  a  most  discriminating 
market,  gets  quite  a  lot  of  it,  always  the  top  of  the 
market,  for  I  guarantee  every  bale.  But  it  is  after  all 
the  man  behind  the  gun,  and  while  I  don’t  take  any 
particular  credit  to  myself,  I  do  know  when  hay  is 


dry  and  will  not  bale  it  when  it  is  not.  If  you  cannot 
put  a  lead  pencil  into  a  bale  at  any  point  and  pull  it 
out,  look  out  for  that  hay,  whether  it  is  baled  from 
the  windrow  stack  or  barn.  Hay  is  drier  on  the  out¬ 
side  from  the  windrow  than  it  is  at  any  time  or  place 
until  the  following  Summer. 

I  once  made  a  large  lot  of  slides  and  bought  hay 
cock  covers  thinking  that  if  the  hay  did  not  rest  on 
the  ground  and  was  absolutely  protected  from  rain  or 
dew  it  would  be  a  sure  crop,  and  I  could  hitch  a 
horse  to  these  slides  and  pull  them  to  the  baler  after 
the  hay  had  cured — but  after  keeping  the  hay  on  these 
slides  10  days  and  finding  it  still  moist  I  have  had  no 
further  use  for  slides  or  cock  covers.  Make  hay  when 
the  sun  shines  and  make  it  fast  that  is  my  rule.  I 
have  some  large  hay  barns  and  sometimes  we  run  bales 
and  also  put  the  loose  hay  in  the  barn  to  be  baled  out 
later,  but  only  do  this  when  I  see  the  hay  getting 
too  ripe,  for  it  is  entirely  to  costly  to  handle  it  twice. 

I  once  sold  a  man  100  tons  to  be  fed  to  race  horses 
and  he  afterward  told  me  not  a  bale  but  that  was 


sound  and  good.  The  wire  loosens  up  on  these  bales 
and  for  that  reason  it  does  not  handle  quite  as  well 
but  that  is  the  only  trouble  and  it  is  not  a  very  material 
one.  The  hay  in  the  bale  goes  through  a  sweat  but 
if  the  bale  is  not  made  too  tight  comes  out  quite  as 
well  or  better  than  when  put  in  the  hay  loft.  I  should 
say  from  three  to  four  hours  more  sun  is  needed  to 
bale  hay  from  the  field  than  to  put  it  in  the  barn.  In 
all  this  talk  I  am  speaking  of  Timothy  hay.  Clover 
hay  may  be  handled  in  the  same  way  but  with  still 
more  care  for  the  hay  does  not  cure  so  rapidly  and 
June  is  not  as  good  hay  weather  nor  is  the  ground  so 
dry  then  as  in  July.  We  begin  our  Timothy  about 
June  20th,  the  early  cut  hay  being  the  brightest  and 
in  best  demand,  though  at  a  sacrifice  of  weight. 

Woodford  Co.,  Ky.  j.  m.  garrett. 

WHEN  TO  PUT  FERTILIZERS  IN  ORCHARDS 

Referring  to  “Fertilizer  Questions  from  Florida,”  on 

page  572,  I  wish  to  make 
some  comments,  and  also 
suggest  that  there  may  be 
something  in  the  opinions 
held  by  some,  that  the 
roots  that  make  the  fruit 
are  near  the  body,  while 
the  roots  that  make  for 
wood  growth  are  the  long 
ranging  roots.  Trees  in 
a  nursery  will  bear  young¬ 
er  than  when  set  in  grove 
form.  The  best  paying 
orange  grove  I  know  of 
has  trees  set  10  or  12  feet 
apart,  and  there  is  room 
only  for  cultivating  once 
each  way.  This  grove  has 
been  cultivated  the  year 
around,  and  it  had  practi¬ 
cally  no  humus  in  the  soil 
when  set,  and  evidently 
less  now.  It  is  on  deep 
sand  20  feet  to  water  and 
sand  all  the  way.  People 
say  orange  trees  will  not 
bear  until  the  roots  grow 
together  in  the  middles. 
May  not  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  be  that  the  trees 
naturally  grow  their  limbs 
in  a  dense  mass  close  to 
the  ground?  People  scat¬ 
ter  the  fertilizer  outside 
the  branches,  when  it  can 
be  readily  cultivated  in 
and  is  also  much  easier  of  application.  In  the 
nursery  and  the  grove  mentioned  the  fertilizer  was 
necessarily  applied  close  to  the  trunks,  where  the 
fruiting  roots  are.  As  very  few  use  any  but  chemicals 
for  orange  trees,  as  a  general  proposition  it  is  not 
..necessary  to  plow  them  in,  the  only  waste  will  be  from 
heavy  winds.  Through  the  great  drought  that  has 
recently  prevailed  throughout  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  also  Florida,  the  average  growers 
on  pure  sand  without  any  clay  or  permanent  water 
within  20  feet,  stood  the  dry  weather  better  than 
growers  on  the  flat  woods  and  those  with  clay  subsoil. 
As  for  humus,  I  worked  for  years  for  humus  in  my 
grove,  and  got  few  oranges  and  plenty  of  weeds  and 
grass.  Now  I  cultivate  the  year  around  and  get  plenty 
of  fruit.  Of  course,  I  speak  of  sandy  land.  It  does 
not  pay  to  buy  expensive  chemical  fertilizers  to  make 
humus ;  better  haul  it  in.  f.  h. 

The  culture  of  Citrus  fruits  in  the  poor,  sandy  soils 
of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies  is  something  that  H 
indeed  complex.  It  often  taxes  the  best  efforts  Of  the 
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mind  economically  to  solve  the  problems  that  arise.  In 
the  absence  of  the  ordinary  means  of  enriching  the 
soil,  as  it  is  usually  done  by  northern  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  who  have  stable  manure  at  command, 
commercial  fertilizers  must  be  used.  Indeed,  there  is 
very  rarely  any  escape  for  the  Florida  growers  from 
this  necessity,  expensive  as  it  is.  I  am  one  of  this 
number,  and  know  of  the  perplexity  and  expense  from 
experience.  I  have  some  land  in  that  State  that  is  rich, 
and  would  produce  oranges  and  other  crops  for  a  time 
without  additional  plant  food,  but  it  is  in  heavy,  hard¬ 
wood  timber,  and  situated  far  from  transportation,  at 
present.  But  our  large  Citrus  orchard  is  in  the  Bis- 
cayne  Bay  Region,  where  the  soil  is  almost  pure  sand, 
and  underlaid  with  coralline  rock  and  which  comes  to 
the  surface  far  too  much  for  convenience  in  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  land.  There  is  some  humus  in  it, 
but  far  less  than  we  like  and  the  growing  of  Velvet 
beans  is  our  principle  means  of  getting  it  into  the  soil. 
Humus  •  will  hold  nitrogen,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
main  plant  foods  that  is  needed.  The  nitrogen  may  be 
applied  in  chemical  form,  but  is  more  transitory  in 
sand  than  in  organic  fiber;  at  least  that  is  my  opinion. 
The  potash  and  phosphorus  are  not  so  difficult  to 
handle  nor  are  they  so  expensive,  as  we  all  know. 

The  feeding  roots  of  Citrus  trees  are  mostly  very 
shallow,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  naturally  cluster 
near  the  base  of  the  tree.  They  will  go  where  the 
plant  food  is  and  if  that  is  placed  under  the  branches 
only,  the  roots  would  increase  there  more  than  else¬ 
where,  because  of  the  need  of  being  there  to  get  sus¬ 
tenance  for  the  tree.  And  if  the  fertilizers  are  put  in 
the  space  beyond  those  limits  the  roots  will  go  there. 
Wherever  the  plant  nourishment  is  there  the  feeding 
roots  will  lie  or  go.  My  plan  is  to  fertilize  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  ground  under  the  trees  about 
alike  and  a  little  beyond  the  radius  of  their  branches, 
from  the  time  the  trees  are  planted  to  maturity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  some  roots  grow  and  feed  for 
fruit  and  some  for  wood.  But  I  do  believe  that  what¬ 
ever  plant  food  is  in  the  ground,  either  naturally  or 
by  application,  goes  to  invigorate  the  whole  tree,  root 
and  branch,  and  that  when  bearing  age  is  attained,  if 
the  varieties  are  productive,  they  will  bear,  and  the 
more  they  are  fed  of  properly  balanced  fertilizers, 
judiciously,  the  more  they  will  bear  and  the  better  the 
fruit  will  be. 

Some  of  the  best  paying  orange  and  pomelo  orchards 
that  I  know  in  Florida  were  planted  on  land  that  had 
been  “cow-penned” ;  that  is,  cattle  had  been  penned  on 
it  a  year  or  more  and  the  manure  that  contained  all 
the  elements  of  plant  food  was  stored  in  and  on  the 
soil  in  abundance.  And  there  was  humus  too,  which 
to  my  notion  is  very  important.  I  also  know  orange 
orchards  that  are  very  profitable  that  are  never  plowed, 
harrowed  or  otherwise  tilled,  but  merely  mulched  all 
over  with  the  stuff  that  grew  there  and  some  from  else¬ 
where  that  was  hauled  in.  In  one  such  case  that  I 
know,  there  were  only  small  amounts  of  fertilizers  used. 
On  the  Bahama  Islands  I  saw  good  orange  orchards 
mulched  with  sponge  clippings.  Other  good  Citrus 
orchards  that  I  know  are  kept  clean,  tilled  thoroughly 
and  well  fertilized.  As  to  ability  to  withstand  drought, 
Citrus  trees  on  land  with  a  tough  subsoil  stratum  pre 
not  so  enduring  as  where  this  hardpan  stratum  does 
not  exist.  It  severs  the  capillarity.  On  rocky  soils, 
in  lower  Dade  County,  where  the  porous  rock  under¬ 
lies  the  sandy  surface,  there  is  less  suffering  from 
drought  than  in  most  parts  of  Florida.  The  rock  acts 
like  a  sponge  to  bring  the  water  from  below,  and  that 
is  not  far,  for  the  level  of  the  Everglades  is  not  more 
than  10  feet  lower  than  the  average  surface  of  the  soil. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


GROWING  ALFALFA  ON  RENTED  LAND. 

Will  it  lie  profitable  for  me  to  rent  three  acres  of  land  that 
has  not  been  plowed  for  20  years,  for  $50  per  year  for  the 
lot,  the  idea  being  to  raise  Alfalfa  for  10  horses  and  three 
cows?  Land  all  around  this  lot  grows  fine-  garden  truck. 
How  and  when  shall  I  proceed  to  get  the  land  into  proper 
condition?  The  ground  is  very  dry  at  this  time,  and  all 
vegetation  is  suffering.  H.  B. 

Watertown,  Mass. 

We  should  go  slow  about  paying  $50  a  year  rent  for 
such  land,  although  we  hear  of  cases  where  dairymen 
pay  $20  an  acre  rent  for  land  to  grow  silage  corn. 
How  do  you  know  that  Alfalfa  will  grow  on  this  land? 
The  crop  has  not  been  very  successful  in  most  parts 
of  New  England — in  fact  some  of  the  best  authorities 
believe  it  a  mistake  to  try  to  grow  Alfalfa  there  in 
preference  to  Red  clover.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season 
now  to  expect  to  start  Alfalfa  on  this  soil.  About  all 
you  could  do  this  year  would  be  to  plow  the  land  and 
sow  about  half  of  it  each  to  wheat  and  rye.  This  can 
be  cut  in  May  or  Early  June  and  either  fed  green  or 
made  into  hay.  By  using  fertilizer  or  manure  you 
might  get  five  or  six  tons  of  this  grain  hay  from  the 
three  acres.  After  the  hay  is  cut  you  can  manure  the 
stubble  heavily,  plow  at  once  and  sow  fodder  corn 
thickly  in  drills.  Such  corn  cut  in  September  and  well 


cured  is  nearly  as  good  as  Timothy  hay  for  feeding 
horses  if  cut  and  fed  with  some  oil  meal  and  oats. 
When  the  corn  is  cut  you  can  plow  or  disk  the  ground 
and  sow  rye  or  wheat  with  some  Crimson  clover  or 
Hairy  vetch  seed  for  cutting  the  next  Spring.  In  this 
way  you  will  produce  a  large  amount  of  good  forage 
on  the  two  acres  and  probably  do  better  in  your  locality 
than  you  will  by  sowing  Alfalfa.  It  might  be  well  to 
experiment  on  a  small  scale  with  Alfalfa,  but  unless 
some  one  near  you  has  made  it  grow  successfully  we 
should  grow  grain,  hay  and  corn  fodder  until  we  were 
sure.  _ _ 

HAIRY  VETCH  WITH  RYE. 

In  answer  to  the  question  on  page  464  concerning 
vetches  as  green  manure  crops,  I  will  say  that  as  they 
have  a  high  nitrogen  content,  greater  than  that  of 
Alfalfa,  they  make  first-class  forage  or  green  manure 
crops.  The  hairy,  or  sand  vetch  (Vicia  villosa)  is  the 
best  for  green  manure,  sown  in  late  Summer  or  early 
Fall.  Winter  vetch  does  not  endure  our  northern  Win¬ 
ters  well.  Spring  vetch  may  be  sown  with  oats  or 
barley,  but  it  does  not  endure  drouth  well  and  is  not 
recommended  as  a  manure  crop,  not  only  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  but  because  it  takes  the  place  of  a  money  crop. 
I  sow  hairy  vetch  with  rye  in  August  or  September. 
It  is  best  to  use  one  bushel  of  vetch  seed  with  one 
bushel  of  rye  per  acre,  but  the  price  of  vetch  has  been 
so  high — $4  to  $6 — that  I  have  used  but  a  half  bushel. 
After  the  soil  has  been  well  inoculated  with  the  vetch 
bacteria  this  gives  a  very  good  stand  if  the  seed  is 
good.  But  as  in  the  case  of  Alfalfa,  a  partial  failure 
may  be  experienced  through  poor  seed  or  the  want 
of  bacteria  in  the  soil.  The  vetch  seed  is  chiefly  im¬ 
ported  and  is  quite  liable  to  be  old  seed  lacking  vital¬ 
ity.  It  should  not  be  over  two  years  old.  This  and 
all  clover  seeds  should  be  tested  for  germination  before 
sowing.  The  rye  and  vetch  may  be  sown  in  corn  at 
a  late  working  and  will  then  furnish  good  pasture  for 
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two  months  in  the  Fall ;  or  in  September  after  the 
corn  is  cut,  but  in  this  case  it  should  not  be  pastured. 
The  best  seed-bed  would  be  an  early  potato  field  cleared 
in  August.  Under  good  conditions,  by  the  first  of 
May  there  will  be  as  heavy  a  crop  as  one  can  well 
turn  in.  For  a  soiling  crop  for  a  dairy  this  is  ahead  of 
anything  that  can  be  produced  at  this  season,  and  as  a 
fertilizer  it  is  superior  to  anything  that  can  be  sown 
so  late.  Generally  I  have  been  able  to  secure  a  stand 
of  Crimson  clover  as  a  fertilizer;  but  when  conditions 
made  that  impracticable  the  next  best  thing  was  rye 
and  vetch  vines,  otherwise  it  is  very  difficult  to  har¬ 
vest  or  plow  in.  The  rye  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  more  than  a  foot  or  15  inches  tall,  since,  when 
approaching  maturity  it  decays  very  slowly.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  green  manure  crop  are  that  it  does 
better  on  poor  soil,  endures  the  Winter  better,  can  be 
sown  later  and  plowed  in  earlier  than  Crimson  or  any 
other  clover,  and  can  be  produced  without  interrupting 
our  rotation  of  other  crops  or  taking  the  place  of  a 
money  crop.  I.  A.  thayer. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 


OATS  AND  PEAS  FOR  DAIRY  COWS. 

July  and  August  are  likely  to  be  trying  months  on 
the  dairy  farm.  For  many  years  the  more  thrifty 
farmer  has  tried  to  provide  corn  for  feeding  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  More  recently,  since  the  scarcity 
of  hired  help  has  been  so  much  of  a  burden,  something 
else  that  would  require  less  labor  has  frequently  been 
substituted.  Millet  has  been  successfully  grown  by 
many.  Its  growth  from  sowing  to  harvesting  is  at¬ 
tended  with  less  of  hand  labor,  and  the  horse  is  made 
to  do  a  larger  share.  Millet  may  not  produce  quite 
so  large  an  amount  of  feed  as  do  some  kinds  of  western 
corn,  but  so  long  as  there  is  less  labor  required  in  its 
production  the  small  difference  in  productiveness  is  of 
less  consequence  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The 
quality  of  the  feed  seems  to  be  as  good  in  the  case 
of  millet  as  with  corn,  and  it  is  quite  as  readily  eaten. 
Neither  of  these  feeds  equals  in  value  good  thrifty 
pasture  grasses,  but  when  the  dry  season  comes  on 


t<he  pa&.ture  beelines  relatively  unproductive.  To  se¬ 
cure  a  better  quality  of  feed  than  either  corn  or  millet 
considerable  is  being  done  with  oats  and  peas.  These 
are  even  less  productive  than  the  large  Japanese  millet, 
but  the  quality  is  certainly  better.  The  oat  and  pea 
acreage  is  each  year  larger,  the  corn  acreage  smaller, 
and  that  of  millet  is  not  on  the  increase.  On  our  own 
farm  we  have  not  entirely  discarded  corn,  but  we  are 
planting  only  a  very  limited  area  of  late  years,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  millet.  Our  field  of  oats  and  peas 
is  each  year  a  little  larger,  and  is  becoming  so  large 
that  quite  as  much  oat  and  pea  hay  is  put  into  the 
barn  as  has  been  cut  for  soiling.  The  Canadian  field 
pea  is  still  the  mainstay,  but  the  larger  growing  mar¬ 
row-fat  peas  are  coming  to  be  used  in  somewhat  larger 
quantities,  in  spite  of  the  high  price  at  which  they  are 
held  for  seed.  Only  for  one  or  two  years  have  we 
been  troubled  with  pea  louse.  That  insect  seems  to 
have  such  strong  natural  foes  that  it  cannot  long 
maintain  its  supremacy.  H.  H.  L. 


BURNING  OFF  SAN  JOSE  SCALE . 

Having  a  small  apple  tree  that  is  to  be  removed  for 
a  building,  that  was  well  covered  with  San  Jose  scale 
I  tried  burning  the  scale  in  the  Spring  while  the  buds 
were  dormant.  I  took  a  common  plumber’s  gasoline 
furnace  and  passed  the  blaze  along  the  trunk  and  lower 
branches.  The  furnace  was  too  clumsy  to  go  among 
the  branches.  Now  in  August  I  cannot  find  a  scale  on 
the  tree  for  a  distance  of  two  feet  above  where  the 
furnace  was  held  and  cannot  detect  any  injury  to  leaf 
or  fruit.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  way  has  ever 
been  tested,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  disadvantage?  With 
a  proper  gasoline  apparatus  T  believe  the  scale  can  be 
held  in  subjection  much  easier  than  with  the  spray 
system.  n.  t. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  flame  method  of  killing  insects  has 
been  tried.  A  torch  for  doing  the  work  has  been  ad¬ 
vertised  and  several  of  the  experiment  stations  have 
tested  the  method.  In  using  it  to  kill  the  scale  we 
should  think  the  chief  objection  would  be  the  trouble 
in  reaching  all  the  limbs  and  little  twigs.  With  a  tree 
as  commonly  headed  it  would  be  an  endless  job  to 
pass  the  flame  along  all  the  wood.  It  will  not  answer 
to  burn  over  the  lower  branches  alone.  If  any  of  the 
scales  are  left  the  tree  will  soon  be  covered  once  more. 
A  fine  spray  blown  out  under  high  pressure  will  quickly 
cover  every  inch  of  the  tree. 


BUILDING  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

On  my  place  is  an  old  hothouse,  now  out  of  repair,  that 
I  am  thinking  of  rebuilding.  Will  it  be  to  the  saving  of 
coal  if  I  use  sash  that  will  have  two  sets  of  glass?  Will  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  extra  glass  be  more  or  less  than 
the  saving  in  coal  at  $7  per  ton?  The  glass  area  is  about 


1,200  square  feet.  My  idea  is  about  as  shown  in  the  sketch 
below.  J.  h.  h. 

Darlington,  Md. 

I  would  not  advise  double  glazing  the  roof  of  this 
greenhouse,  as  the  extra  cost  would  more  than  offset 
the  saving  in  coal  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Mary¬ 
land.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  further  disadvan¬ 
tage  that  the  under  glass  soon  becomes  dirty,  and  thus 
obstructs  the  light.  The  glass  should  be  well  bedded 


in  putty  instead  of  having  the  putty  placed  on  top  as 
indicated  in  the  diagram,  the  use  of  putty  on  top  of 
the  glass  being  more  wasteful  and  less  satisfactory 
than  the  other  method  for  greenhouse  glazing. 

w.  H.  TAPLIN. 


We  have  often  asked  for  information  about  labor  unions 
among  farm  hands.  In  Texas  the  negro  cotton  pickers 
formed  a  union  to  advance  the  price  of  a  day's  picking.  The 
farmers  caught  eight  “walking  delegates,’’  gave  them  a  whip¬ 
ping  and  ran  them  out  of  the  country.  The  spectacle  of 
walking  delegates  on  the  run  broke  up  the  union. 

So  many  questions  about  killing  ants  are  coming  in  that 
we  reprint  the  information.  If  you  can  find  the  hill  or  nest 
punch  a  hole  down  into  it  with  a  crowbar  and  pour  in  half 
a  pint  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Put  a  blanket  over  all. 
Be  sure  not  to  breathe  the  fumes  or  bring  a  light  near  them. 
In  the  house  a  sponge  dipped  in  sweetened  water  will  at¬ 
tract  them.  When  it  is  full  throw  it  into  boiling  water. 
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KEEPING  WATER  OUT  OF  CELLAR. 

Would  you  give  me  some  advice  on  how  to  keep  water  out 
of  a  cellar?  It  has  a  brick  wall  and  concrete  floor  with 
cement  finish.  I  also  cemented  up  on  the  side  of  the  wall 
about  a  foot,  but  the  water  comes  over  the  top.  I  have 
been  told  that  if  I  cemented  the  rest  of  the  wall  the  water 
would  come  through.  Would  it  be  of  any  use  to  tar  the  wall 
and  then  face  it  up  with  good  cement?  j.  c. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  treating  the  cellar  to  insure 
to  a  certainity  its  being  continually  dry.  This  is 
properly  to  drain  the  ground  outside  the  cellar  wall. 
To  do  this  a  drain  must  he  laid  about  a  foot  below 
the  level  of  the  cellar  bottom,  and  lead  away  to  an 
outlet  at  some  lower  level.  If  the  house  stands  on 
sloping  ground  the  probabilities  are  that  the  water 
comes  from  the  uphill  side  and,  in  this  case,  a  drain 
laid  along  the  uphill  side  of  the  house 
20  feet  beyond  the  house,  or  else  turned 
extending  away  from  the  outlet  15  or 
a  corresponding  distance  along  the  adja¬ 
cent  side  of  the  house,  would  be  likely 
to  care  for  the  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  house  stands  in  a  nearly 
level  plain,  it  would  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary  nearly  to  surround  the  cellar  with 
a  line  of  tile,  lying  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  cellar  bottom,  and  pretty 
close  to  the  wall,  a  single  line  of  tile 
leading  off  to  the  outlet.  If  there  is 
no  nearby  outlet  it  may  be  possible  to 
provide  one  by  digging  a  well  or  pit 
on  the  side  of  the  house  at  which  the 
ground  water  stands  lowest. 

In  case  there  is  no  nearby  evident 
outlet  for  the  drain  the  first  thing  for 
your  correspondent  to  do  is  to  provide 
an  inch-and-a-half  auger  with  an  ex¬ 
tension  handle  so  that  he  can  bore  holes 
in  the  ground  around  the  house  to  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  ground-water  sur¬ 
face  to  ascertain  the  level  at  which  it  naturally  stands. 
If  the  ground-water  level  on  all  sides  of  the  house 
is  above  the  level  of  the  cellar  bottom  during  the  dry 
season  of  the  year  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the 
cellar  dry  by  drainage,  but  if  on  one  side  of  the  house 
the  water  is  below  the  level  of  the  cellar  bottom  two 
or  more  feet  a  sink  well  can  probably  be  provided  there 
into  which  the  drain  could  be  led. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  make  a  cellar  bottom 
and  cellar  wall  impervious  to  ground  water  when  that 
stands  above  the  level  of  the  cellar  bottom.  Nearly 
all  concretes  and  cements  are  porous  enough  to  allow 
water  to  pass  through  them  by  capillarity,  so  that  even 
where  there  are  no  cracks  it  only  requires  a  small 
pressure  of  water  standing  above  the  level  of  the  cellar 
bottom  to  cause  a  general  seepage  into 
it.  In  providing  drainage,  especially  if 
the  natural  water  level  on  the  downhill 
side  of  the  house  is  near  the  level  of 
the  cellar  bottom  it  is  very  important 
to  have  the  drain  not  less  than  a  foot 
below  the  level  of  the  cellar  bottom, 
because  the  ground  water  is  forced  up¬ 
ward  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  it 
cannot  flow  laterally  into  the  drains 
without  some  fall,  and  the  resistance 
is  so  great  usually  in  such  cases  that  a 
full  foot  of  fall  is  required  in  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  80  feet.  f.  H.  KING. 

Draining  a  Gravel  Pit. 

I  Have  a  gravel  pit  that  has  water  in  it 
after  you  go  about  six  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  the  travel  goes  from 
12  to  15  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
drain.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
water  can  be  sunk  by  putting  a  six-inch 
iron  pipe  down  to  the  second  vein  of  gravel, 
which  in  this  case  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100  feet.  We  can  pump  the  water  out,  and 
do  for  large  contracts.  The  water  now  is 
from  eight  to  12  feet  deep  and  covers  about 
one-lialf  acre.  Underneath  is  a  bed  of  blue 
clay,  then  yellow  clay  to  the  gravel  below, 
which  has  a  strong  vein  of  water  that  rises 
within  30  feet  of  the  top  of  the  ground 
and  we  are  only  about  10  miles  from  an 
artesian  region  where  the  water  flows  freely 
to  the  top  of  the  ground.  If  the  pit  can 
be  drained  it  would  be  a  profitable  source 
of  income.  p.  d.  w. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  made  that  the  top  of 
the  underlying  blue  clay  beneath  the  gravel  pit  is  21 
feet  below  the  surface.  P.  D.  W.  says  that  the  water 
from  the  second  bed  of  gravel  rises  to  within  30  feet 
of  the  surface.  This  would  leave  but  nine  feet  fall 
between  the  pressure  level  of  the  water  in  the  second 
gravel  bed  and  the  bottom  of  the  gravel  bed  he  wishes 
to  drain.  If  he  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  there 
is  that  difference  of  level  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
gravel  pit  might  be  drained  downward  by  the  method 
he  suggests.  Everything  would  depend,  however,  upon 
the  coarseness  of  the  lower  gravel  bed  and  the  rate 
at  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  pump  water  in  order 
to  drain  the  pit  in  that  manner.  A  six-inch  pipe, 


eptirely  open,  under  a  pressure  of  nine  feet  of  water, 
would,  as  a  maximum,  discharge  about  88  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  and  if  the  lower  gravel  bed  is  an  exten¬ 
sive  one  and  really  coarse  enough  to  be  called  coarse 
gravel  it  ought  to  dispose  of  the  water  about  as 
rapidly  as  the  six-inch  pipe  could  deliver  it  to  it  under 
a  pressure  of  nine  feet.  If,  however,  the  pressure  of 
the  water  from  the  lower  gravel  bed  forced  sand  and 
gravel  up  into  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  the  drainage 
capacity  of  the  pipe  might  be  cut  down  to  one-half, 
and  possibly  as  low  as  one-third  the  amount  stated 
above.  Before  P.  D.  W.  goes  to  the  trouble  of  putting 
down  a  six-inch  iron  well  tube  100  feet  long  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  consider  the  possibility  of  draining 
the  pit  by  means  of  a  pumping  plant.  A  12-foot  wind¬ 
mill,  with  a  short  lift  of  20  feet,  would  take  care  of 


AN  EXHIBIT  OF  OREGON  BOXED  APPLES.  Fig  328 

quite  a  large  volume  of  water,  if  properly  installed, 
and  if  he  were  to  submit  his  proposition  to  windmill 
manufacturers,  they  could  tell  him  what  he  might 
expect  in  this  direction.  They  would  need  to  know 
how  rapidly  he  was  obliged  to  pump  in  order  to  keep 
the  water  out  of  the  pit.  The  chief  danger  from  the 
drainage  method  lies  in  the  possibility  that  the  lower 
vein  of  water  might  flood  his  pit.  f.  h.  king. 

FILLING  THE  SILO . 

To  fill  a  silo  we  must  first  have  something  to  fill  it 
with  as  a  good  many  will  learn  to  their  cost  this  year. 

I  think  it  is  settled  that  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  to 
fill  a  silo  with  is  corn,  and  the  best  kind  of  corn  is 
the  biggest  kind  that  will  come  to  maturity  in  your 


reason  for  drilling  the  corn  is  that  I  can  get  more 
fodder  and  more  ears  that  way.  It  is  evident  that 
four  stalks  of  corn  will  grow  bigger  and  ear  better 
if  distributed  over  three  feet  of  row  than  if  planted 
in  a  bunch.  In  sowing  fertilizer  with  the  corn,  I  use 
three  drill  tubes  to  each  corn  row,  the  one  that  sows 
the  corn  and  one  each  side  of  it.  This  way  we  can 
use  more  fertilizer  without  danger  of  “burning”  the 
corn. 

As  soon  as  my  corn  is  in  the  ground,  T  again  roll 
the  field.  This  covers  any  grains  that  might  happen 
to  lie  on  top,  and  firms  the  soil  around  the  seed.  In 
four  or  five  days,  I  go  over  the  field  with  the  weedcr 
and  again  after  the  corn  is  well  up.  I  start  the  culti¬ 
vator,  the  peg-tooth,  as  soon  as  I  can  follow  the  rows, 
and  alternate  between  that  and  the  weeder  till  I  began 
haying,  using  the  larger  toothed  culti¬ 
vator  as  the  corn  gets  bigger,  when  I 
bid  the  corn  good-bye  until  silo-filling 
time.  I  need  no  tar  because  Friend 
Crow  does  not  “get  on  to”  the  fact  that 
I  have  corn  on  the  rolled  and  “weeded” 
field  until  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  do 
any  damage. 

My  silo  is  18  feet  in  diameter  and  24 
feet  high,  made  of  2  x  6  hemlock  staves 
24  feet  long,  and  tongued  and  grooved. 
It  has  a  conical  shaped  top  of  pine.  Of 
course,  it  has  a  good  concrete  founda¬ 
tion.  Such  a  silo  costs  about  $200,  all 
complete.  My  barn  is  so  constructed 
that  the  two  rows  of  cattle  face  each 
other,  and  the  silo  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  barn,  directly  in  front  of  the 
alley  between  the  mangers,  making  the 
feeding  very  handy.  I  hire  the  cutter 
and  engine  to  fill  the  silo,  paying  $1.25 
per  hour  for  the  rig  with  two  men  to 
operate  it.  We  usually  change  with  the 
neighbors  or  hire  teams  to  help  get  the 
corn  to  the  machine,  taking  from  three  to  five  teams 
according  to  the  proximity  of  the  field  to  the  silo.  I 
have  the  corn  cut  in  one-half  inch  lengths  because 
that  breaks  or  crushes  the  big  stalks,  while  inch  lengths 
would  leave  them  in  round  chunks.  Cows  will  eat 
corn  silage  if  put  in  whole,  or  in  coarse  chunks,  but 
they  will  eat  it  more  readily  if  cut  up  very  fine,  and 
we  aim  to  get  just  as  much  corn  into  our  cows  as  we 
reasonably  can,  because  it  is  the  cheapest  feed 
obtainable. 

I  let  my  corn  stand  in  the  Fall  just  as  long  as  I 
dare  to.  I  like  to  have  it  denting  before  it  is  cut.  If 
the  corn  is  immature  it  should  be  cut  and  wilted  for 
a  day  or  two  before  being  put  in  the  silo.  Never  put 
immature  corn  in  the  silo  wet  with  rain  if  you  can 
help  it.  That  is  what  makes  sour  silage. 
We  use  a  corn  harvester  when  we  can, 
but  sometimes  the  corn  is  on  a  hillside 
too  steep  for  the  machine,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  too  big  for  it.  Last  year  we 
harvested  80  loads  from  three  acres,  and 
an  ax  was  a  better  implement  to  harvest 
it  with.  We  begin  feeding  just  as  soon 
as  the  silo  is  filled,  so  have  no  waste 
on  the  top.  We  feed  until  the  grass 
gets  a  good  start  in  the  Spring,  when 
we  depend  on  the  pasture.  Up  here 
among  the  green  hills  of  cheap  land, 
that  is  the  cheapest  Summer  feed. 
New  York.  j.  grant  morse. 


ROAD  MAKING  IN  A  ROUGH  COUNTRY.  Fig.  329. 

locality.  Located  among  the  hills  in  Central  New 
York,  I  usually  plant  the  Learning  corn,  but  this  year 
being  so  backward,  I  used  Pride  of  the  North  as  being 
a  little  earlier.  I  plow  in  Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  in  working  condition,  and  roll  down  the  sod  as 
soon  as  plowed  to  conserve  the  moisture  and  to  keep 
the  sod  from  being  torn  up  by  the  harrow.  I  try  to 
get  my  corn  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  reasonable 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  and  I  sow  it  with  my  grain 
drill  using  two  tubes  42  inches  apart.  I  sow  12  quarts 
to  the  acre.  Eight  would  be  enough  if  it  all  grew, 
but  I  would  rather  have  too  much  than  too  little.  I 
use  no  tar  on  the  corn  as  I  have  no  need  of  it,  and  I 
doubt  if  tarred  corn  could  be  sown  in  the  drill.  My 


SAWDUST  AS  TREE  MULCH 

On  page  575  you  asked  experiences 
and  opinions  on  the  advisability  of  us¬ 
ing  sawdust  as  mulching  for  trees.  If 
somewhat  rotted  and  applied  early  in  the 
season  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it 
would  answer  fairly  well  for  orchard 
trees,  but  would  hesitate  to  use  it  as 
mulch  for  plants.  Seven  or  eight  years 
ago  my  brother  set  out  an  orchard  of 
nearly  2,000  apple  trees  in  sod  land  with¬ 
out  breaking  up  (nor  has  it  been  plowed 
since)  and  largely  these  were  mulched 
with  hay  or  grass,  but  perhaps  400  of 
them  were  mulched  fairly  well  with  new  saw¬ 
dust,  and  applied  a  little  late  in  the  Spring. 
We  had  a  very  dry  Summer  and  the  sawdust 
mulching  proved  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  orchard  mulched-  with  other 
materials ;  a  very  considerable  number  having  to  be 
replaced  the  next  Spring,  and  but  little  growth  upon 
the  survivors  in  that  part  of  the  orchard.  Under  the 
hay  mulch  the  soil  was  reasonably  moist  and  cool ; 
under  the  sawdust  it  was  very  dry  and  hard,  the  saw¬ 
dust  seeming  not  to  retain  under  it  the  moisture  which 
might  be  brought  up  by  capillary  attraction,  and  if  a 
.little  rainfall  the  sawdust  absorbed  ail  of  it,  and  then 
immediately  radiated  it  into  the  atmosphere,  the  trees 
not  a  whit  benefited  by  the  rainfall. 

Iowa.  F.  O.  HARRINGTON. 
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A  GOOD  JERSEY  HEIFER. 

In  the  right  place  there  is  no  more  use¬ 
ful  cow  on  earth  than  a  good  Jersey. 
We  mean  a  cow*  that  is  a  good  performer 
and  one  that  carries  under  her  hide  fat 
blood  or  blood  of  ancestors  that  have  been 
noted  for  butter  production. 

Such  animals  are  dairy  missionaries, 
not  only  setting  a  good  example  of  what 
a  butter  cow  ought  to  be  but  scattering 
dairy  ability  among  her  descendants. 
Such  a  cow  is  pictured  on  our  first  page. 
She  is  owned  by  J.  Grant  Morse,  of 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  who  makes  a  business 
of  producing  good  breeding  stock  and 
family  cows.  Mr.  Morse  says  'about 
Magnolia  Bunker  199869: 

“This  is  a  two-year-old  just  fresh  and  < 
is  about  a  perfect  type  of  what  we  try 
to  produce  at  Laurel  Farm.  She  has  a 
very  nice  form  with  a  good-sized,  per¬ 
fectly  formed  udder  with  good  teats. 
Just  the  kind  of  heifer  to  develop  into  a 
nice  family  cow.” 

AMERICAN  FLORISTS'  SOCIETY. 

The  236  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticul¬ 
turists  was  held  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  20-24.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  and  a  fine  exhibition  of 
flowers,  plants  and  florists’  supplies.  The 
trend  of  the  papers  read  and  discussions  that 
followed  was  the  furtherance  of  popular 
liking  for  ornamental  horticulture  among  the 
people.  Horticultural  education  in  rural  and 
suburban  schools  was  strongly  recommended. 
A  National  parcels  post  for  the  economical 
distribution  of  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  among 
the  people  was  unanimously  favored.  The 
society  is  a  most  important  and  well-con¬ 
ducted  one,  fairly  expressing  the  desires  of 
the  florists’  trade.  The  next  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1908.  . 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  ORGANIZED. 

A  meeting  of  about  700  milk-producing 
farmers  for  the  New  York  City  market  was 
held  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  August 
24.  Farmers  have  been  watching  the  success 
of  labor  unions  in  bringing  about  conditions 
that  are  advantageous  to  themselves  and 
families  and  are  at  last  convinced  that  our 
only  hope  lies  in  co-operation  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  These  700  men  have  signed  an  Ironclad 
agreement,  whereby  they  expect  to  stand  or 
fall  together,  and  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  shackles  which  milk  dealers  and  health 
department  officials  seem  determined  they 
shall  wear.  They  have  signed  an  agreement 
to  place  the  contracting  of  their  milk  all  info 
one  man’s  hands  through  a  power  of  attor¬ 
ney,  and  not  dispose  of  the  product  of  their 
dairies  in  the  form  of  sweet  milk  or  sweet 
cream  for  a  period  of  30  days,  should  he  at 
any  time  be  unable  to  make  satisfactory  sale 
of  the  milk,  under  a  forfeit  of  $100  each, 
this  agreement  to  be  binding  as  soon  as  sign¬ 
ers  are  secured  representing  50,000  cows  or 
more. 

The  700  men  present  were  from  Orange, 
Ulster  and  Sullivan  counties,  N.  Y.,  and  Sus¬ 
sex  county,  N.  J.  The  meeting  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Dairymen’s 
League.  The  membership  secured  prior  to 
this  first  meeting  already  represents  over 
15,000  cows.  Temporary  officers  were  elected 
as' follows  :  John  Y.  Gerow,  president,  Wasli- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. ;  Walter  Tallman,  vice- 
president,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  Young, 
.secretary,  Goshen,  N.  1.  J  I>cwis  Ilaiding, 
treasurer,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

The  directors  arc:  .T.  Y.  Gerow,  C.  H. 
Tuthill,  M.  A.  Lain,  George  E.  Marlin,  C.  S. 
wells,  Albert  Manning,  Orange  Co. ;  A.  E. 
Rutherford,  W.  D.  Haggerty,  Frank  Arm¬ 
strong,  Frank  Dalrymple,  L.  II.  Morris,  Sus¬ 
sex  County ;  J.  D.  Mlnard,  Walter  Tallman, 
Ulster  County;  and  G.  Crumrn,  of  Sullivan 
County. 

These  men  are  to  constitute  the  board  of 
managers  with  full  power  to  fix  the  pi  ice 
at  which  the  milk  shall  be  sold,  have  general 
charge  of  the  business  and  property  of  the 
organization,  etc. 

The  first  business  to  claim  their  attention 
will  be  to  increase  the  membership  to  repre¬ 
sent  50,000  cows.  Local  branches  are  to  be 
organized  at  any  point  at  which  there  is  a 
creamery,  condensery  or  shipping*  station, 
from  which  milk  has  been  regularly  shipped 
to  the  New  York  market  during  the  past 
year,  provided  the  milk  from  250  cows  can 
lie  secured  at.  that  point.  Any  producer  liv¬ 
ing  within  reasonable  wagon  haul  may  ^oin, 
provided  he  Is  not  interested  as  a  dealer  in 
milk.  It  is  expected  to  secure  more  than 
50,000  cows,  but  not  to  secure  the  whole  of 
the  milk  supply  of  the  city.  What  is  wanted 
is  enough  to  make  a  controlling  factor.  A 
meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  is  to  be 
held  September  2  and  the  work  of  organiza¬ 
tion  will  doubtless  be  pushed  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  speed  into  all  parts  of  the  territory,  re¬ 
gardless  of  State  or  county  lines. 
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Farmers  as  units  are  helpless  when  they 
come  up  against  great  corporations  and  firms 
of  dealers  with  their  millions  of  capital,  or 
against  health  departments  of  great  cities 
with  their  almost  unlimited  power  to  adopt 
drastic  rules.  Hound  together  into  a  great 
partnership  or  organization,  they  will  have 
a  power  which  will  readily  be  recognized  and 
respected.  They  will  hold  in  their  hands 
an  Important  food  supply  of  the  greatest 
market  for  milk  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world,  and  own  the  only  farms  equipped  to 
ship  and  produce  crude  milk  in  the  best 
condition.  There  will  then  be  no  trouble 
about  securing  the  full  market  value  of  the 
product  With  producers  receiving  only 
three-eighths  of  the  price  which  consumers 
are  paying  for  the  milk,  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  with  existing  conditions. 
There  could  be  no  better  time  for  farmers 
to  get  together  and  right  those  wrongs. 

The  liquid  milk  markets  have  drawn  on 
the  butter  producing  supply  until  hardly 
enough  butter  is  produced  in  this  country  to 
supply  the  demand  for  home  consumption. 
The  market  reports  show  that  not  a  pound 
of  butter  has  been  exported  to  European 
markets  this  season.  Formerly  there  has 
been  some  surplus  for  export  and  the  price 
at  which  that  surplus  could  be  sold  abroad 
affected  the  price  of  the  whole  output.  We 
will  soon  be  looking  abroad  to  get  enough  to 
go  around.  l'rospective  buyers  in  foreign 
markets  will  find  the  tariff  wall  surrounding 
this  country  whose  gates  swing  outward,  but 
not  inward,  and  turn  back  to  our  own  farms 
and  pay  higher  prices  for  butter,  rather  than 
pay  the  du’ties  on  the  foreign-made  goods?. 
Health  departments  are  demanding  a  quality 
of  milk  made  at  an  increased  cost,  and  all 
these  facts  show  that  dairymen  may  look 
for  brighter  times  ahead,  if  they  put  them¬ 
selves  in  position  to  act  in  a  body,  instead  of 
individually.  _ O.  w.  macks. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 


tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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Specialties  for 
fall  Planting 

Prepare  your  orders  now. 

We  offer  for  Fall  1IHI7  an  unusually  large 
and  well  grown  stock  of— 

Fruit  Trees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Oriin mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc., 
consisting  of  rare  and  beautiful  species 
and  varieties  for  the  embellishment  of 
public  and  private  grounds;  Shade  trees, 
Street  trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  includ¬ 
ing  l.emoine’s  marvelous  New  Double 
Lilacs,  Deutzias,  etc. 

The  Rose  is  a  specialty  with  us,  and 
our  assortments  embrace  all  the  old  favor¬ 
ites  as  well  as  the  newest  kinds. 

Pennies,  Phloxes  and  Iris.  Of  these 
showy,  beautiful,  hardy,  easily  grown 
plants,  we  offer  the  choicest  kinds,  also 
llurdy  Plants,  including  the  most  orna¬ 
mental,  flowering  from  early  Spring  till 
late  Autumn. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue— a  manual  Indispensable  to 
Planters,  mailed  free  on  request. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen — Horticulturists, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


f  s'SENO  FOR 
CIRCULAR  SIOTHEsiZ 

i  CUTAWAY  % 
HARROW  CO-o 

HIGGANUM  C0NN«J 
U.  S.A.  < 


TAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

•00  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  Produced 
i  year  on  U'-z  acres.  102  tons  of  well  dried  Altana, 
mtliv  and  Hod  top  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


£3  NO 


Jointed  Foie  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  lrom  the  Disks. 


His  Rov.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  (dark's  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

83  Main  Nt.,  Higgnmnn,  Conn. 


SILOS. 

Write  for  our 
prices  and 
circular,  and 
let  us  quote 
you  on  any 
size  you  wish 
to  erect.  We 
are  large 
shippers. 

VAN  SLYKE 
6  CO., 

North  Tonawanda, 
New  York. 


Rust  Is  a  Disease  Which 
Attacks  Feeble  Wheat 


Potash 


is  the  health  food  for  wheat, 
and  makes  it  strong  and 
vigorous,  so  that  it  keeps  itself 
•j  clear  of  rust. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
pamphlets  and  circulars  and  reports 
that  show  what  Potash  does  for 
soils  and  crops.  These  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful  books  cost  you 
nothing  except  the  postal  card  on  which 
you  ask  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Address  office  nearest  you. 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE. 

(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER.) 

'he  Best  Phosphate  for  Seeding  Down  to  Grass,  Wheat,  Rye, 
and  All  Fall  Sown  Grains.  Unequalcd  for  Fruit 
Trees,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Pasture  Lands, 

8eml  U8  a  jiontal  card  with  your  mime  and  addrenn,  mentioning 
Tuk  Xijkal  Nkw-Yohkkk  and  wo  will  tell  you  WIIY  the  above  1h 
true,  and  we  willHend  you  our  Booklet,  “A  Remarkable  Fertiliser, 
Ruble  Slug  Phosphate  and  Its  Uses/* 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO., 

Speslal  Importer,  of  BASIC  SI.Afi,  NITRATE  OK  BOI»A  ami 
POTASH  SA1.T8.  Sole  United  State,  A  (rent,  for  fJeimlne 
I’eravian  tJnano,  Manufacturer,  of  Illph  Grade  Ke rf  l III. r,. 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 


=DCr== 

Wood’s  Grass 

and  Clover  Seeds. 

Best  Qualities  Obtainable  and 
of  Tested  Germination. 

Fall  is  the  best  time  for  sowing. 
You  rest  and  improve  your  land, 
and  rest  yourself,  by  putting  fields 
down  in  permanent  grasses  and 
cloverB. 

Write  for  Wood's  Descriptive 
Fall  Catalogue,  telling  best  kinds 
to  sow,  quantities  to  sow  per  acre, 
and  giving  full  information  about 
all  seeds  for  fall ‘planting,  both  for 
the 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  •  Richmond,  Va. 


Our  beautifully  Illustrated 
BULB  CATALOGUE,  with 
full  and  reliable  Cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  and  containing  the 
largest  and  most  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  high  class  BULBS 
in  America  is  now  ready. 

Write  for  a  copy.  We 
mail  it  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place. 

NEW  YORK 


The  Largest  Seed  House  In  The  South 

- OO - 


sro* 

PJ”  Largest 

STARK 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
'  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 

STARK.  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


SILVER  QUEEN  WHEAT  THE  BEST. 

Two  other  grand  now  sorts  this  year.  The  Best 
of  the  Rest.  Free  samples  and  catalog  No.  22 
telling  why  our  Seed  Wheats  are  best.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  fanners  already  know.  Write  today. 

MAPLEWOOD  SEED  WHEAT  FARMS,  Alleyn,  Mich. 


BUY  SEED  WHEAT 


on  a  plain  guarantee. 

_  Choiae.  Red  bearded  or 

smooth  wheat  at  reasonable  prices.  Booklet. 
WILLIS  R.  KNOX,  14 Newport  Ave.,  Intercourse,  Pa. 


rnn  OKI  C— 2.000  bushels  Crimson  Clover 
rUn  OltLE  Seed,  $3.75  bushel.  Address 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


"Ill  I  PDfiD  UK18  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
‘ULL  unur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
or  List.  Kkvitt’k  Plant  Farm,  Atheuia,  N.  J. 


Keen Your  Money 

_ II  In  Your  Fist 

Don’t  givo  us  a  cent  until 
you  are  satisfied.  Bushel  crates 
handle  eeonomieally  youreropof 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  fruits, 
etc.  They’re  best  for  stor¬ 
age.  Tier  them  higli  as  you 
please;  they  hold  a  bushel 
even  full.  More  time  for 
other  work,  quicker  ser¬ 
vice,  more  profit  from  bet¬ 
ter  kept  fruit,  less  sorting 
when  you  use  Geneva 
Bushel  Crates.  Write 
for  information  how  wo 
send  goods— no  cash  in 
advance.  Book  free. 
Geneva  Cooperage  | 

Co.,  Box  20, 

Geneva,  Ohio, 


It/. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT. 

"Rural  New  Yorker  No.  0,”  White,  Bald,  "Shepards 
Prolific.”  Rod,  Bearded.  Both  excellent  hardy  vari¬ 
eties  that  often  yield  30  to  40  bus.  per  acre.  Under  10 
bus.  $1.25  per  bu.,  10  to  50  $1.20,  50  to  100  $1.15,  100  or 
more  $1.10  per  bu.  Sacks  free.  Cash  with  orders. 

J.  N.  MAC  PHEBSON, 
l’ine  View  Farm  -  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


SEED 

WHEAT 


The  Right  Quality. 
The  Right  Varieties. 
The  Right  Prices. 

Booklet  Free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN. 
Buinford,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa, 


Strawberry  Plants. 

A  Full  List  of  Varieties  for  Delivery  After 
September  10th. 

$1.50  per  IOO  and  $10.00  per  M. 

AdUrt'.s  J0S>  H  BLACK,  SON  6  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


APPLE  BARRELS. 


Four  Factories. 
P  r  o  m  p  t  Shipments. 

l(»l)t.  Billies,  Medina,  8.  Y 


A  nni  p  TDCPO  KTOTHIWGr  BUT  iY3?3?XjE8 

APPLE  I  REEO  KOGKKS  ON  THE  1I1LL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong.  h«ilti.y  gjanta  ^n.  select^ sU^ck  **«*Z^W^  *°  ^ 

We  also  have  a  full  lino  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Tree. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


100?. 
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SELECTING  AND  GROWING  GRAPE 
SEEDLINGS. 

R.,  Illinois. — I  have  a  lot  of  volunteer 
seedling  grapevines  of  unknown  parentage, 
from  which  I  waut  to  select  plants  to 
grow,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  good  va¬ 
riety.  To  accomplish  this,  should  I  select 
from  those  plants  with  large  or  small,  pointed 
or  oval  leaves,  long  or  short-jointed  canes, 
or  what  should  I  look  for,  and  what  should 
be  considered  in  making  selections  to  accom¬ 
plish  such  object? 

Were  the  origin  of  the  seed  or  the 
species  represented  in  the  seedlings 
known,  some  suggestions  could  be  given; 
these,  however,  not  being  known  it  will 
be  difficult  to  do  so,  as  the  species  differ 
so  decidedly  in  their  characteristics.  To 
illustrate:  The  zT£slivalis  species  have 

very  large  coarse  leaves,  more  or  less 
lobed,  long  j'ointed  canes  and  rather  small 
compact  clusters ;  berries  small  to  medi¬ 
um  size,  and  of  fair  texture  and  quality. 
The  Rupestris  has  a  small  to  very  small 
leaf,  entire  and  pointed,  short-jointed 
canes,  small,  loose  clusters  of  small 
berries  of  inferior  quality.  The  Rotundi- 
folia  has  a  small  entire  leaf,  small  to 
medium  size,  delicate  but  leathery,  medi¬ 
um-sized  canes  with  clusters  of  few  but 
large  berries  with  leathery  and  tough 
skin.  The  Labrusca  has  a  .coarse  large 
leaf,  more  or  less  lobed,  medium  to 
large  in  size,  canes  medium  to  large, 
clusters  and  berries  medium  to  above  in 
size,  very  pronounced  foxy  flavor.  The 
Riparia  has  leaf  entire,  rather  fine  texture, 
pointed,  small  to  above  in  size,  canes 
medium  sized,  slender,  usually  rather  long 
jointed  with  clusters  small  to  medium 
sized,  compact.  Berries  small  to  medium 
of  rather  good  quality. 

The  range  of  the  species  is  also  an  all 
important  matter.  The  seedlings  should 
be  of  species  adapted  to  the  soil  and  other 
conditions,  and  hardy  in  the  locality 
where  they  are  to  be  grown.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  a  Rotundifolia  or  southern  species 
could  not  be  expected  to  thrive,  neither 
should  a  species  that  loves  moisture  be 
planted  on  dry  hillsides.  In  seedlings 
from  like  parentage  nice  results  can  be 
expected  through  selections.  Thus  the 
lighter-colored  leaf  and  young  growth  is 
usually  an  indication  of  a  lighter-colored 
fruit;  a  more  slender  and  weaker  grower 
would  likely  produce  fruit  of  more  deli¬ 
cate  texture;  a  more  robust,  stocky 
grower,  larger  and  coarser  fruit.  In  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  a  variety  possessing 
certain  characteristics  it  is  important  to 
select  either  a  variety  that  comes  very 
near  being  the  ideal  you  have  in  mind, 
and  in  seedlings  from  it  make  selections 
from  them  similar  to  the  parent,  but 
varying  toward  the  change  desired.  To 
illustrate:  You  have  a  vine  that  suits  you 
in  ajl  other  respects  but  is  not  vigorous 
enough,  or  has  not  enough  of  an  upright 
tendency.  Then  select  from  the  seedlings 
such  as  are  similar  to  the  parent  but  more 
vigorous,  upright,  etc.  Again,  we  may 
see  an  ideal  combination  of  desirable  qual¬ 
ities  represented  in  two  or  more  varieties; 
in  which  case  cross-hybridization  between 
these  would  suggest  itself  as  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  results  de¬ 
sired.  Much  labor  and  expense  can  be 
saved  by  observing  such  seedlings  in  the 
nursery  rows  the  first  two  seasons,  and 
then  select  from  them  for  test  and  fruit¬ 
ing  purposes.  geo.  c.  husmann. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Although  I  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  growing  grapes  from  cuttings, 
I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  growing 
them  from  seed.  I  know  that  seedling 
grape  vines  are  very  easily  grown  from 
seed,  and  I  have  destroyed  thousands  of 
volunteer  seedlings  during  the  past  40 
years.  If  the  Illinois  reader  has  ample 
room,  means  and  time  at  his  command, 
lie  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a  valuable  variety  from  a  few  thousand 
seedlings ;  as  for  picking  out  the  most 
promising  seedlings  1  think  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  do  it,  at  best  I  would 
not  undertake  it.  However,  I  would  de¬ 
stroy  all  the  seedlings  that  have  tendency 


to  mildew.  Grapevines  with  downy  or 
fuzzy  foliage  on  the  under  side  are  less 
inclined  to  mildew  then  those  with  smooth 
foliage,  unless  the  latter  are  seedlings  of 
Clinton  and  its  type.  The  short-jointed 
varieties  of  grapes,  of  which  Delaware 
may  be  taken  as  a  type,  do  not  usually 
produce  as  large  bunches  as  the  long- 
jointed  Concord  and  its  types.  I  have 
thought  of  the  following  plan,  which  may 
help  our  Illinois  reader:  First,  let  him 
sort  all  his  seedlings,  keeping  only  the 
healthy  ones ;  then  sort  out  of  those  left 
the  strong,  medium  and  moderate  gowers. 
This  will  give  him  three  grades.  Now  let 
us  imagine  that  he  has  about  900  in  the 
above  three  grades.  To  bring  these  vines 
to  the  fruiting  stage  would  take  from 
three  to  four  years ;  this  would  be  the 
only  sure  test.  In  regard  to  planting,  we 
assume  they  arc  thrifty  one-year-old 
seedlings  that  have  survived  their  first 
Winter.  The  following  Spring  they  are 
ready  to  transplant  into  nursery  rows. 
The  vines  before  transplanting  have  been 
cut  to  two  or  three  buds,  of  which  the 
strongest  is  left  to  grow.  Now  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  900  vines  would  only  re¬ 
quire  three  rows,  each  row  100  yards  long, 
each  vine  planted  about  one  foot  apart, 
and  the  rows  three  feet  apart.  This 
would  allow  ample  room  for  the  culti¬ 
vator  to  be  worked  between  the  rows. 
Planted  in  this  manner  they  can  remain 
in  same  ground  until  they  fruit.  They 
would  only  require  annual  pruning  in 
March  and  clean  cultivation  during  Spring 
and  Summer.  I  have  often  seen  young 
grapevines  fruit  in  nursery  rows.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Illinois  reader  has  a  better  plan. 
This  is  just  my  idea,  and  it  would  not 
be  expensive.  antoine  wintzer. 

Pennsylvania. 

Seeing  the  Inquiry  of  .T.  P.  I>.,  page  020,  for 
something  that  will  kill  poison  ivy,  reminds 
me  that  about  one  year  ago  I  applied  dry  salt 
to  a  patch  of  poison  Ivy  and  the  result  has 
been  all  right.  A  very  few  plants  that  failed 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  salt  are  alive,  hut 
the  main  patch  is  clean.  f.  w. 

Indiana. 


THE 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 
CREAMERYMEN 

USE 

To-day  over  98%  of  the  world’s  creameries  use  DE  LAVAL 
separators.  This  fact  means  much  to  every  cow  owner.  Witliotit 
the  separator  creamery  operation  would  be  almost  impossible. 
No  matter  whether  the  creamery  is  buying  whole  milk  or  cream 
its  success  rests  upon  the  centrifugal  cream  separator.  Those 
who  are  buying  whole  milk  skim  it  at  the  factory  with 
I)E  LAVAL  Power  machines — those  who  are  buying  cream 
advise  their  patrons  to  purchase  DE  LAVAL  Hand  machines. 
The  biggest  and  most  successful  creamery  company  in  the  world 
is  buying  cream  from  more  than  40,000  patrons  to  whom  it  has 
sold  DE  LAVAL  Hand  machines,  after  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  all  kinds  of  separators.  Had  the  DE  LAVAL 
not  been  the  best  and  by  far  the  most  profitable  separator  for 
anyone  owning  two  or  more  cows,  this  great  creamery  would 
never  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  placing  them  with  its 
patrons.  And  this  is  true  in  hundreds  of  other  instances,  for 
creameries  can  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  world  having  from 
a  few  hundred  to  many  thousands  DE  LAVAL  patrons. 
Wouldn’t  it  pay  you  to  find  out  why  experienced  creamerymen 
prefer  the  DE  LAVAL  to  other  separators  ?  You  may  learn  the 
reason  by  asking  for  a  DE  LAVAL  catalog,  or  better  still  a 
DE  LAVAL  machine — to  examine  and  try  out  at  your  own 
home  free  of  all  expense.  Don’t  wait,  but  write  us  to-day. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  Sc  ('anal  Stz# 

CHICAGO 

1*213  Sc  1*215  Filbert  St* 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drmnm  .V  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  Id  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER 
CUTTERS  empire^. 

with  Crusher  and  Shrcd^l"iiiB"aafi==“a* 
der.  Also  1.  2  and  it  Horse  Tread 
Powers,  2  to  H  Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  5  sizes  Grain  Separa¬ 
tors,  Feed  Mills,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shcllers,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines,  3  to  25  II.  P., 

Mounted  or  Stationary,  etc. 

Cataloifue  free. 

The  Mexsinger  Mfg.  Co.,  Rox  1,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE  i 

,  All  No.  S>  Hteol  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weigh* 

H  more  than  most  fence*.  15  to  85c  per  rod, 
.delivered.  WuKeudfrccHiunpleforiuspectiun 
k  and  test.  Write  for  fonco  hook  of  1311  styles.  A 

The  llrown  Fence  «fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HUBBARD’S  ,„?rcars?,n 
sEEDmc  FERTILIZER 

The  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark  uses  this  brand  exclusively  in 
seeding  his  famous  hay  fields  at  Higganum,  Conn. 


Pure  Ground  Bone  of  Our  Own  Manufacture 

Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  prices 

THE)  ROGEWS  «S»  IIUBBARD  CO. 
FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURERS 

Middletown  -  Conn. 


SC  ALEC  IDE' 


KS 


SAVE  YOVR  TREES  THIS  FALL  SgEHffiS 


lORDCR  \ 

A 

\SAMEl\ 
i  NO*  { 


The  chances  are  they’ll  bo  killed  by  San  Jose  Scale.  Take  time  by  tho  forelock- 
spray  with  SCA1,KCI1>K.  It  kills  every  insect  it  touches.  Cheaper  than  Limo- 
Sulpnnr  or  any  home-made  mixture,  and  easier  to  apply.  Non  -corrosive,  non- 
clogging.  92  percent  oil— the  largest  amount  with  less  water  than  is  found  in  any 
spray  yet  discovered.  We  prove  it.  Order  a  50-gallon  barrel  at  *25.  Makes  800  or 
1000  gallons  costing  2*20  to  3c  nt  any  station  in  the  u.  S.  east  of  Mississippi  and  north 
of  Ohio  Klvors.  There’s  nothing  cheaper.  Send  now  for  free,  special  booklet  N. 

It.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

II  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Wire  F ence  90r 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only 
llest  high  carlton  colled  steel  spring  wire, 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Huy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box (17 ,  Leesburg,  0, 


For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Wood  Preservatives 

Address  C.  S.  NeKINNEV,  Manager, 

CA K ISO  1,1  N EDM  WOOD-l’KESKKV  1NU  CO., 
BO  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


CLEAN  SKIMMINQ 


EASY  RUNNING 
LONG  WEARING 


Three  Absolutely  Necessary  Qualities.  But  all  sepanv 
tors  do  not  have  them  all.  Cream  is  money.  If  your  sepa¬ 
rator  doesn’t  skim  clean,  you  lose  money.  Then  you  don’t 
want  a  hard-running  machine  to  turn  twice  a  day.  And  to  be 
permanently  profitable,  your  separator  must  be  durable.  Now  the 


UNITED  STATES  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

HOLDS  WORLD’S  RECORD  FOR  CLEANEST  SKIMMING 

It  turns  easy — users  say  easier  than  others. 

Time  has  conclusively  proved  its  durability. 

Has  many  other  exclusive  advantages,  all  fully  described  in  our  big,  handsome,  new  cata- 
rlogue.  Write  for  free  copy  today  — do  it  now  wliile  you  tliiak  of  it.  be  sure  to  ask  for 
“Catalogue  number  ISO  and  address  the 

"VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

EIGHTEEN  DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES  473 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  7, 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Mulch  Method  on  the  Rural 
Grounds. — Little  lias  been  said  concern¬ 
ing  the  mulch  method  of  fruit  tree  cul¬ 
ture  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  though  pro¬ 
fuse  mulching  of  outlying  trees  with  cut 
grass,  weeds  and  vegetable  debris  has 
been  practiced  whenever  material  could 
he  procured.  When  we  came  in  posses¬ 
sion  the  soil,  though  originally  of  fair 
fertility,  had  been  so  depleted  of  humus 
or  fibre  by  the  cultivation  of  nursery 
stock,  that  neither  grass  nor  weeds  would 
make  sufficient  growth,  without  the  use 
of  manure  or  chemicals,  to  afford  a  mulch 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  was  no  part  of 
our  plan  to  build  up  fertility  by  the  lav¬ 
ish  use  of  purchased  manures,  but  rather 
to  restore  the  natural  texture  of  the  soil 
by  the  growth  of  legumes,  such  as  cow 
peas  and  the  clovers.  Years  of  trial  have 
demonstrated  Crimson  clover  to  be  the 
most  useful  plant  for  our  conditions.  Cow 
peas  promised  well  at  first,  but  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  cool  Summers  has  shown  them  to 
be  less  dependable  than  clover.  Red  and 
Alsike  clovers  have  proved  serviceable 
where  sown,  but  do  not  appear  to  im¬ 
prove  our  soil  as  rapidly  as  the  ranker¬ 
growing  annual  Crimson  kind.  After  a 
seeding  or  two  of  Crimson  clover  pas¬ 
ture  grasses  “come  in”  on  all  idle  plots, 
in  the  roadways  and  headlands,  and  the 
weeds,  too,  grow  luxuriantly  when  per¬ 
mitted.  All  this  makes  mulch  material, 
as  we  have  no  animals  to  consume  for¬ 
age,  and  is  cut  before  seeding  and  placed 
about  trees  standing  in  the  uncultivated 
portions.  The  result,  as  compared  with 
clean  cultivation  and  liberal  fertilization 
of  similar  trees  is  most  excellent.  The 
mulched  trees  are  healthier,  and  yield 
better  fruit,  though  making  only  moder¬ 
ate  growth.  The  heavier  the  mulch  and 
the  more  thoroughly  it  is  maintained  the 
better  the  obvious  results.  Mulch  culture 
of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  is  now  well  es¬ 
tablished  with  us  and  likely  to  increase  as 
material  becomes  more  abundant.  If  un¬ 
dertaking  a  commercial  fruit  orchard  on 
land  easily  tillable  we  would  probably 
start  off  with  clean  cultivation  until  mid¬ 
summer,  with  a  suitable  cover  crop  for 
Fall  and  Winter,  but  unless  added  experi¬ 
ence  should  bring  about  a  change  of 
view,  it  would  be  with  idea  of  profuse 
mulching  in  place  of  culture,  when  bearing 
time  arrived. 

Red  Spider  Rampant. — The  trouble¬ 
some  little  spinning  mites  known  to  hor¬ 
ticulturists  everywhere  as  Red  spider 
have  become  a  rather  serious  outdoor 
Summer  pest  in  many  localities,  particu¬ 
larly  where  glass-grown  bedding  plants 
are  freely  used.  They  overrun  pansy  and 
verbena  beds,  brown  the  foliage  of  apple, 
pear  and  chestnut  trees,  infest  many  bush 
fruits  and  colonize  on  clovers  and  weeds, 
such  as  the  Lamium  or  Dead  nettle.  They 
live  over  in  greenhouses,  and  probably 
endure  the  Winter  outside  in  the  egg 
state.  They  delight  in  fierce  heat,  but 
contrary  to  general  opinion,  appear  to 
increase  as  rapidly  in  a  humid  as  a  dry 
atmosphere  provided  the  web-like  cover¬ 
ing  over  the  foliage  is  not  greatly 
disturbed  by  storms  or  forcible  spraying 
with  cold  water,  which  latter  is  the  regu¬ 
lation  treatment  under  glass  and  in  the 
open  where  facilities  are  at  hand.  This 
is  usually  successful  when  thoroughly  car¬ 
ried  out — not  that  the  adult  mites  or 
spiders  are  greatly  injured  by  spraying  as 
ordinarily  practiced — but  they  are  dis¬ 
lodged  by  the  current  and  the  innumer¬ 
able  larvae  and  eggs  that  have  a  mast¬ 
like  projection  on  the  upper  surface  to 
which  threads  are  attached  like  guy  ropes 
to  the  center-pole  of  a  circus  tent,  are 
bodily  carried  away.  As  old  and  young 
mites,  as  well  as  eggs,  are  most  abundant 
on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  foliage  the 
water  spray  should  be  directed  mainly 
from  below  and  with  as  great  force  as  is 
consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  fo¬ 
liage.  The  colder  the  water  the  better, 
as  adults  as  well  as  young  may  be  chilled 
and  carried  away  when  ice  water  from 
the  street  service  or  partially  frozen  tanks 
in  Winter  is  used,  while  if  about  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house  or  outside  in  Summer  it  would  not 
greatly  disturb  them.  With  small,  tough 
foliage,  such  as  that  of  roses  and  tree 
fruits  under  glass  or  in  the  open,  forci¬ 
ble  spraying  is  quite  successful  if  thor¬ 
oughly  carried  out.  Daily  syringing  in 
sunny  weather  is  the  order  in  every  well- 
conducted  glasshouse  containing  plants  of 
sufficiently  resistant  foliage,  but  with  a 
succession  of  dull  days  and  with  such 
tender-leaved  subjects  as  cucumbers, 
melons,  violets  and  even  grapes,  the 


shower-bath  treatment  is  anything  but 
satisfactory  where  severe  infection  exists. 

Treatment  with  Insecticides.  —  As 
Red  spider  is  a  biting  insect,  gnawing 
with  its  minute  jaws  into  the  substance 
of  the  leaf,  it  would  seem  that  internal 
poisons  like  the  arsenicals  would  form 
practical  antidotes,  and,  indeed,  we  get 
many  rather  mysterious  hints  from 
abroad,  where  the  pest  has  long  been  seri¬ 
ous  in  gardens  as  well  as  greenhouses, 
that  Paris-green  is  an  all-sufficient  cure 
“when  sprayed  on  at  the  proper  strength” 
for  diverse  plants.  Tt  is  claimed  Euro¬ 
pean  cultivators  no  longer  fear  this  pest 
since  the  Paris-green  treatment  has  been 
perfected.  Possibly  their  chemicals  are 
better  than  ours,  as  our  many  personal 
trials  of  the  Paris-green  cure  have  resulted 
in  more  blistered  foliage  than  injured 
spiders.  We  certainly  have  not  learned 
the  proper  “strength”  for  soft-leaved 
plants  under  our  conditions. 

As  to  Fumigation. — It  was  thought 
during  early  trials  of  hydrocyanic  gas 
that  a  practical  remedy  for  Red  spider 
in  glasshouses  had  been  found.  It  was 
particularly  advocated  for  use  in  violet 
growing  establishments,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  though  the  insects  were 
numbed  for  many  hours  by  the  gas  few 
were  killed  unless  the  percentage  of  gas 
to  air  was  raised  above  the  safety  limit 
of  plant  foliage  under  glass,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  amount  released  by  the  de¬ 
composition  of  2*4  ounces  potassium 
cyanide  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
space.  Dry  fumigations  with  tobacco 
stems,  red  pepper  and  such  aromatic  ma¬ 
terials  do  so  little  good  that  they  are 
negligible  in  practice. 

Contact  Remedies. — The  various  oily, 
soapy  or  aromatic  sprays,  such  as  solu¬ 
tions  of  fish-oil  soap,  fir  tree  and  lemon 
oils  and  kerosene  emulsions  have  limited 
usefulness  under  conservatory  and  door- 
yard  conditions,  but  they  are  too  uncer¬ 
tain  and  likely  to  injure  foliage  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  highly  practical  remedies.  The 
best  of  this  class  appears  to  be  sulpho- 
tobacco  soap,  sold  by  all  seedsmen.  It  is 
quite  a  satisfactory  antidote  for  most 
plant-troubling  insects  when  carefully 
used,  but  by  many  is  regarded  as  messy 
and  unpleasant  to  handle. 

A  Cure  at  Last. — A  really  successful 
remedy,  however,  is  found  in  some  of  the 
liquid  tobacco  or  nicotine  extracts,  now 
fairly  numerous  on  the  market.  They  may 
he  used  cither  by  vaporization  over  heat, 
directly  with  steam  pressure  or  by  spray¬ 
ing  cold  dilutions  in  water.  They  are 
rather  costly  and  must  be  handled  with 
care,  as  they  are  particularly  deadly  in¬ 
ternal  poison  to  humans  as  well  as 
animals,  but  are  effective  when  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  and  little  harmful 
to  even  the  most  delicate  plants.  Our 
experience  has  chiefly  been  with  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Rose  nicotine,  manufactured  in  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  When  sprayed  in  the  proper 
dilution,  which  is  quickly  made  by  stir¬ 
ring  in  cold  water,  it  does  not  fail  to 
clear  out  the  pest,  acting  probably  both 
as  a  contact  and  internal  poison.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  destroy  eggs  as  well  as  active 
insects  and  thus  far  has  caused  no  per¬ 
ceptible  injury  even  to  sensitive  foliage. 
It  is,  of  course,  effective  on  less  resistant 
insects,  such  as  aphids,  thrips  and  scales. 
Tt  does  not  promise  much  as  regards 
White  fly  or  outdoor  scales,  but  we  have 
good  remedies  for  these  pests  in  hydrocy¬ 
anic  gas  and  soluble  oils.  w.  v.  F. 


“Pa,”  asked  a  juvenile  interrogation 
point,  “what  do  folks  mean  when  they 
talk  about  tainted  money?”  Th'e  rural 
philosopher  removed  from  his  mouth  the 
straw  be  had  been  chewing  reflectively 
and  made  answer:  “They  mean  mostly 
by  tainted  money  that  ’tain’t  theirn.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 

SEE  STATE 
FAIR  EXHIBIT 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


$60 


GILSON  MFG.  CO. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY ^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

NGINE 

Pumping,  Cream 
Churns,  Wash  Ma- 
FEEE  TBIAL 
catalog  all  sizes 

114  Fuk  St.  Pott  Washington,  Wis. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
114  So.  Satina  St.. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Your  Paint— and 
Your  Painter’s  Paint 


Z2 

F 

If  you  employ  a  modern  progressive  painter,  you  will  find  that  he  is 
just  as  much  interested  in  economy  in  the  use  of  paint,  and  in  the  beauty 
and  wearing  quality  of  the  paint  after  it  is  applied,  as  you  are. 

For  the  houses  he  has  painted  that  show  paint-quality  as  well  as 
painter-workmanship  are  his  best  advertisements. 

The  modern  painter  has  neither  time  nor  desire  to  mix  his  own  paints. 
He  will  quickly  agree  with  you  that 

Lowe  Brothers 

“High  Standard”  Paint 

Gi*)e s  "Best  'Results 


"The  Little 
Blue  Flag" 


—because  It  contains  just  the  materials  required  for  perfect  paint  efficiency,  mixed  and 
ground  by  powerful,  perfectly  adjusted  machinery,  until  there  is  a  perfect  union  of  solids 
and  liquids— more  particles  to  the  gallon  than  any  other  paint. 

This  means  greatest  covering  power,  spreading  capacity,  beauty, 
wearing  quality,  economy.  “HIGH  STANDARD”  PAINT  is  sealed 
in  air-tight  cans— always  fresh  and  good. 

There  is  a  Lowe  Brothers  Paint  for  every  use,  and  a  Lowe  Brothers 
dealer  in  nearly  every  town.  Write  us  for  nearest  dealer's  name  and 
our  practical  book,  “Paint  and  Painting.”  Mailed  free. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company,  450-456  Third  St.,  Dayton,  O. 

Paintmakers  Varnishmakers 
New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 


—  Your  •&> 
Protection. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
i practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RI.EY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

HURST  SPRAYER  on  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Money  in  Advance — pay  when  convenient. 
The  “FITZ-ALL"  fits -on  -any  -barrel  or  tank. 
Sprays  all  solutions.  Proven  best  and  most 
durable.  Guaranteed  5  Years,  ilrnss  Hall 
Valves,  Cylln.ier,  Plunger,  etc.  Strainer  I'lenn- 
erand  8  A  Haters.  200  lb.  pressure.  A  boy 
can  operate  it.  After  trial  if  you  keep  it — pay 
when  you  can.  Wholesale  Price  where  no 
agent — Ajr«*nis  Wanted.  Special  Free  OHVr  for 
firs i  in  each  locality.  “Spraying  Guide"  and 
full  information  FREE.  Wrlietodav. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC  COi, 

6  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 

FERTILIZER  LIME.SSi 

WALTON  QIIAKIUKS,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


It  will  priy  yon  to  spray  yonr 
■A  Rsll  BY  Fruit  Treujai.il  Vines  tor  protec- 
^  tjif  Q  I  tion  from  Soule  and  all  insect 
I\  ■  posts  and  fungus  diseases.  FULL 
H  I nst ruction  Hook  BhowBthe 

famous  Garlleld,  Empire  Kins,  Orchard 
Monarch  and  other  sprayers;  also  gives  a  lot 
of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  IIth  St..  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Take  Notice. 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  you 
will  have  your  ensilage  to  cut,  and  your 
threshing  to  do.  Be  prepared  and  be 
sure  you  have  on  your  premises  one  of  our 

AIR-COOLED 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

They  are  reliable  and  require  no 
expert  to  handle  them. 

Write  now  for  futher  information. 
Our  prices  will  astonish  you,  and  our 
goods  will  please  you. 

THE  AIR-COOLED  MOTOR  CO., 

BOSTON  OFFICE, 

21  South  Market  Street. 

E.  A.  SHICPHERD,  Eastern  Sales  Mg'r. 

Factory,  Lansing,  Mich. 


LOOK  US  UP  AT  SYRACUSE. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  if  at  all  interested  in  Gasoline  Engines 

to  spend  some  time  at  our  Exhibit,  as  we  will  have  all  sizes  of  our  engi  .es 
in  actual  operation,  running  machinery  under  ordinary  farm  conditi  ns. 

SEEING  IS  BELIEVING  and  we  propose  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  our  Engines  for  farm  purposes,  so  that  every  one  attending, 
can  investigate  their  merits  in  person. 

We  hope  to  r.  eet  all  our  old  friends  and  many  new  ones  at  our  great 
State  Fair  this  Fall.  Again  we  say, 

BE  SURE  AND  LOOK  US  UP. 

THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


-Quick  Work  at  the  Silo 

No  delay — no  annoyance — a  saving  of  time  and  money,  if  you  have  our  outfit 

THE  Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 
THE  Papec  Pneumatic 
Cutter. 

The  cutter  of  best  modern  type;  elevates  into  any  silo 
and  requires  the  least  power.  Abenaque  Engines  (suited 
ed  for  all  farm  work)  can  be  set  anywhere  In  any  posi¬ 
tion,  and  run  without  foundation  or  bolting  down. 

Economical  in  fuel— entirely  dependable. 

We  make  farm  engines  from  2  to 25  II.  P.;  specialsawing  outfits,  hay  presses,  etc. 
Get  prices  and  CatalogueO. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  WESTMINSTER  STATIONi VEjrMONL 


The  STODDARD  IDEAL 

1*5  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine. 

&  &  & 


The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farm  work.  Fitted 
with  4  inch  or  6  inch  friction  clutch  pulley  for 
running  hand  separators.  Futher  information  and 
prices  given  by  request.  Agents  wanted. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO..  Rutland,  Vt. 


1907. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

All  Sorts. — I  have  seldom  known  our 
hills  to  bake  as  dry  as  they  were  in  the 
last  week  of  August.  The  soil  is  natural¬ 
ly  hard  and  the  long  continued  drought 
had  burned  them  into  brick.  A  few 
scattering  showers  had  moistened  the  up¬ 
per  surface  but  a  few  hours  after  they 
fell  there  was  little  trace  of  them  left. 
Day  after  day  the  clouds  gathered  and 
built  up  our  hopes  only  to  dash  them 
again  when  the  hot  sun  burst  through 
once  more.  The  brooks  were  running 
dry.  The  woman  who  does  our  washing 
sent  word  that  her  well  had  reached  its 
limit.  Some  of  the  peach  trees  began  to 
ripen  little  dried  nuts  of  fruit  and  on 
parts  of  the  hill  where  I  know  the  rock 
comes  close  to  the  surface  the  corn  leaves 
were  shriveling.  The  Alfalfa  seed  was 
in  the  ground  and  the  clover  and  turnips 
were  just  sprouting  in  the  corn — likely 
to  do  more  harm  than  good  unless  we 
could  have  rain.  Friday  night  found  us 
in  no  very  cheerful  mood  for  we  had 
come  to  mistrust  the  clouds  that  black¬ 
ened  the  west.  However,  the  Lima  beans 
and  baked  apples  found  ready  customers 
at  supper  and  the  whole  family  gathered 
about  as  I  began  to  read  “Standish  of 
Standish.”  The  little  boys  and  I  think 
of  going  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  and  we  want  to  know  about  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  old  town.  Right  in  the  midst 
of  an  important  sentence  Mother  held 
up  her  hand  and  said,  “Listen !” 

Sure  enough  it  was  the  patter  of  the 
rain  on  the  tin  roof,  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  into  a  downpour  which 
meant  a  good  soaking.  So  night  came 
upon  us  pleasantly,  for  we  knew  that 
every  tree  and  plant  was  getting  its  first 
good  drink  in  weeks.  By  next  morning 
he  whole  face  of  the  farm  was  changed. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  some  sad  and  dis¬ 
couraged  face  suddenly  lighted  up  by 
some  great  flash  of  happiness !  Hope 
Farm  seemed  like  that  in  the  morning. 
With  all  the  rain  it  could  only  soak  in 
about  four  inches  but  that  was  enough 
for  most  crops.  I  found  the  Alfalfa 
showing  all  over  the  orchard,  while  the 
third  cutting  on  the  old  field  seemed  ac¬ 
tually  to  have  grown  over  an  inch  in  the 
night !  The  Crimson  clover  and  turnips 
in  the  corn  were  now  safe  and  the  cab¬ 
bage  seemed  to  have  taken  hold  of  the 
chicken  manure  at  last.  Some  of  the 
trees  in  sod  where  there  is  not  enough 
mulch  were  not  what  they  shotdd  be,  but 
this  will  fix  them.  Now  we  can  lay  out 
our  strawberry  plants  and  do  our  Fall 
planting.  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is 
to  have  a  soaking  rain  after  a  long 
drought. 

Killing  Briers. — We  have  had  a  num¬ 
ber  cf  questions  like  the  following: 

Will  you  inform  me  the  best,  easiest,  least 
expensive  ard  most  effective  way  to  kill  black¬ 
berry  bushes  abso'utely?  My  time  to  devote 
to  it  is  very  limited.  b.  m.  c. 

I  have  lived  some  years  unuer  all  sorts 
of  conditions  but  I  never  yet  saw  a  well- 
jointed  combination  of  best,  easiest,  least 
expensive  and  most  effective.  The  “best” 
as  it  has  come  to  me  has  always  been 
tied  to  the  hardest  work  and  heavy  ex¬ 
pense.  Perhaps  life  has  served  it  out  to 
others  on  a  different  platter.  If  I  wanted 
to  kill  blackberry  bushes  I  would  have 
them  cut  at  once  while  their  strength  is 
exhausted  by  the  season’s  growth.  We 
had  some  cut  two  weeks  ago  and  piled  the 
brush  around  apple  trees  as  a  mulch.  If 
we  had  no  such  use  for  it  we  would  burn 
it.  After  cutting  we  would  plow  if  pos¬ 
sible  throwing  the  furrows  up  roughly 
and  work  across  them  with  a  spring-tooth 
harrow  to  rip  out  all  the  roots  we  could. 
In  October  we  would  sow  rye  and  next 
Spring  plow  this  under,  crosswise  of  the 
former  plowing,  plant  some  crop  like  corn 
or  potatoes  that  can  be  cultivated  both 
ways.  That  is  the  best  way  I  know  of 
and  the  easiest  and  least  expensive  will 
be  some  modification  of  it  suited  to  one’s 
time  and  tools.  The  best  time  to  cut  is 
in  the  Fall  and  the  roots  must  be  killed. 

Cost  of  a  Boy.— I  have  recently  seen 
figures  which  go  to  show  that  it  costs  at 
least  $25,000  to  carry  a  boy  up  to  the 
time  he  is  capable  of  earning  his  own  liv¬ 
ing!  This  seemed  to  me  absurd  until 
I  was  told  by  several  well-to-do  people 
that  the  figure  is  probably  too  low. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  probably  cost 
their  parents  less  than  $500.  With  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  human  nature 
I  should  say  that  one  of  the  quickest  ways 
to  ruin  my  boys  would  be  to  spend  $10,- 
000  in  fitting  them  to  be  self-supporting. 


I  am  told  by  those  wealthy  men  that 
from  infant  food  to  graduating  suit  their 
sons  multiply  their  own  original  cost  by 
10.  One  of  my  boys  had  trouble  with  his 
teeth  and  went  to  a  dentist.  Supposing 
that  “the  old  man”  was  back  of  the  job 
the  dentist  named  a  high  figure  for  gold 
work.  The  boy  spoke  up  and  said :  “Now, 
I  must  pay  for  this  with  money  earned 
by  my  own  labor.  If  a  cheaper  metal 
will  do  for  the  present,  what  will  that 
cost?  The  dentist  “looked  again”  and 
said — $10.  The  boy  comes  to  me  for  a 
job  to  earn  the  money  and  I  shall  give  it 
to  him.  He  will  take  better  care  of  his 
teeth  if  the  price  means  crystalized 
sweat,  and  he  cannot  begin  too  early  in 
life  to  realize  the  value  of  a  dollar.  Some 
of  these  $25,000  beauties  may  come  to  be 
great  men,  but  I  would  rather  have  mus¬ 
cle  than  money  back  of  them.  I  have 
had  a  good  business  man  tell  me  that  he 
can  hire  plenty  of  college-bred  men  at 
$10  or  $12  a  week,  and  expensive  at  that. 
I  have  had  rich  men  tell  me  that  they 
would  give  half  they  are  worth  if  their 
boys  could  only  be  obliged  to  struggle  as 
they  had  to  30  years  or  more  ago.  When 
I  saw  these  pampered  and  over-fed  young 
sprouts  I  knew  just  how  the  old  gentle¬ 
men  felt ;  but  with  all  their  nerve  and 
success  they  didn’t  have  the  courage  to 
give  their  money  away  and  put  the  boy 
on  a  working  basis.  But  I  am  interested 
in  these  figures.  No  doubt  some  cf  our 
readers  have  kept  fairlv  accurate  accounts. 
What  did  it  cost  to  raise  you  and  put  you 
on  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  what  does 
it  cost  you  to  put  your  boy  or  girl  in 
a  similar  situation?  I  would  like  to  have 
your  figures.  H.  w.  c. 


CARTRIDGES 

For  Rifles  and  Pistols 

Winchester  make  of 
cartridges  in  all  calibers 
from  .22  to  .50  are  accu¬ 
rate,  sure  fire  and  relia¬ 
ble.  In  forty  years  of  gun 
making  we  have  learned 
many  things  about  am¬ 
munition  that  no  one 
could  learn  in  any  other 
way.  When  you  buy 
Winchester  make  of 
cartridges  you  get  the 
benefit  of  this  experience 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

— 


Winchester 


Help  the  Horse 

No  article  is  more  useful  Is7' 
about  the  stable  than  Mica  '  " 
Axle  Grease.  Put  a  little  on 
the  spindles  before  you  ‘  ‘hook 
up” — it  will  help  the  horse,  and 
bring  the  load  home  quicker. 

MIGA  AXLE 
GREASE 

wears  well—  better  than  any 
other  grease.  Coats  the  axle 
with  a  hard,  smooth  surface  of 
powdered  mica  which  reduces 
friction.  Ask  the  dealer  for 
Mica  Axle  Grease. 

STANDARD  0U.  COMPANY 

Incorporated  JJRWh 


n 
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A  Perfect  Union 

of  sheet  to  sheet 
and  roofing  to 
roof  board. 

Lap  Down 

Nail  heads 
Covered 


THE! 


CAREY  LAP 


(PAT’O) 


LapUp! 

Ready  to 
he  cemented^ 
over  mail  heads* 


Why  Carey  Roofs  Never  Blow  Off 

*  I  'HOUGH  EASILY  laid,  Carey’s  Roofing  stays  laid.  The  above 

illustration  clearly  shows  why.  The  Carey  Patent  Lap  insures  a  neat, 
wind  and  moisture-proof  Union  that  never  yields  to  the  elements. 


CAREY’S 


FLEXIBLE 

CEMENT 


ROOFING 


Contains  no  tar  or  paper.  It  is  composed  of  Carey’s  best  woolen  felt,  East  India 
Burlap  and  Carey’s  special  process  Asphalt  Cement  Compound,  all  compressed 
into  indivisible  sheets.  Edward  C.  Post,  dealer  in  high  grade  seeds,  etc., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  writes: 

“  I  have  used  Carey’s  Roofing  on  my  warehouse  at  Dundee,  Mich.,  and 
other  places  with  universal  satisfaction  and  take  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  same  to  anyone  desirous  of  a  good  and  lasting  Roofing  as 
well  as  wall  covering.  Its  employment  has  reduced  my  insurance 
fully  50  per  cent.” 

Write  for  prices,  nearest  distributing  point,  FREE  Samples  and  descriptive  Booklet.  Address 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  42  Wayne  Av.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 

STEEL 
WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box7Qa,  Quincy.  Ill. 


s 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  "Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric  Whes* Co.  Bi  88,  Quincy, I II. 


NO  COUNTRY  HOME  IS  COMPLETE 

without  a  Caldwell  Tank  and 
Tower,  which  supplies  abundant 
water  for  house,  stock  and  farm,  at 
small  first  cost  and  none  for  repairs. 
Immensely  strong  and  durable,  as 
well  as  handsome.  Find  out  what  it 
is  doing  for  others  in  your  vicinity 
and  get  illustrated  catalogue. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Tanks  (!  )  Towers 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


Galvanized  Iron  Tanks 

9,  12  and  15 
barrel  capacity. 
Light,  Durable, 
Inexpensive. 

BOWEN  &  QUICK 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  80SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Went  Water  St., 
8IBAWJSE.  K.  X. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON 

IS  THE  ONLY 
“LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGON 
IMITATED. 


WHY 


Our  Printed 
Matter  Tells 
The  Story. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Louden’s  carriers 

Do  All  Kinds 
ol  Work 

Clean  Barns,  Stables 
and  Pig  Pt  ns.  Convey 
all  kinds  of  l-'eed .Milk, 
Water,  Ice  etc.  Handle 
Merchandise,  Ashes. 
Coal,  Slop,  Saw-Dust 
and  a  hundred  other 
articles  about  the 
Farm, Store,  Mill  and 
Factory. 

All  the  Latest  Im- 
_  provements. 

Raise  and  lower,  and  Run  on  Solid  Steel  Track,  or  on  Self 
Reluming  Wire  Track.  Warranted  Superior  to  all  othera. 

They  will  save  you  money  and  hard  work.  Then  why  drag  a 
Go-cart  through  the  mud  when  by  using  our  Overhead  Routa 
you  can  do  your  work  so  much  easier,  quicker  and  better.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  explains  all.  Also  gives  plans  of  Installation, 

tells  how  to  Praaerve  the  Fertility  of  the  soil,  etc.  It 
vli  Pay  to  Investigate.  Address, 

Louden  Machinery  Coi,  39  Broadway,  Falrllald.  Iowa- 

HAY  presses 

1  *  n  1  THE  HENDRICKS 

Press  will  Earn  its  Cost  In  One 
Season,  A  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  our 
Free  Catalog. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Ell 


Hay  Press. 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

18  styles  and  sizes  of 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating.* 

Don't  buy  until  you! 
seethe  Eli  catalogue.! 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  It  today. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  ills. 


Ndw 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
'  gasoline  engines, 
•steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh* 

w  _  ers.  Catalog  free. 

lonarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 . 39  Cortlandt  St.» Mbw  Toriu 


'Capacity;  12  to  18  Tons  per  Day' 

Economical  In  help  and  power.  The  simple  | 
Self-Feed  attachment  handles  large  or  small 
charges,  saves  labor  and  adds  to  'capacity. 
Press  stands  on  Its  wheels  In  operation — no 
holes  to  dig.  Tyer  stands  up  to  do  his  work;  no 
getting  down  In  the  dust,  mud  or  snow.  Positive, 
automatic  plunger  draw,  bridge  less  than  eight 
inches  high.  Easily  and  quickly  set  for  work. 
Adapted  for  work  at  bank  barns.  We  also  build  a 
Belt  Power  Press.  Get  free  catalog  before  buying. 
Sandwich  Mlg.  Co.,  I B7  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


Buy  your  baling  press,  not  only  In  view  of  its  present 
coBtand  performance,  bat  also  for  what  it  will  do,  and  for 
what  it  will  have  saved  you  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

Dederick’s  Presses 


are  money  makers  and  profit  savers  at  every  point.  They 
have  been  copied  in  appeurance  as  far  as  possible  by 
,  .  other  presses,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends. 

The  Dedenck  Press,  in  whatever  style  Is  best  adapted  to  your  purpose,  will  do  better  work  will  run 
lighter,  longer  and  at  less  expense  for  repairs  than  any  other  press  in  the  world.  Send  for  descriptive  »ata- 
logue  illustrating  baling  presses  adapted  to  every  possible  kind  and  condition  of  baling  work.  Valuable 
to  you,  but  sent  *  RLE.  P.  k.  DEDERICK’S  SONS.  69  Tivoli  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8  Mi  marks,  or  10l/a  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  corn  crop  is  heavy  and  bulky — hard  to  handle 
and  move.  We  want  to  know  how  to  cut  and  harvest 
it  with  the  least  lifting.  Please  tell  us  what  devices  and 
methods  you  have  adopted  to  save  the  human  back! 

* 

The  Hope  farm  man  wants  statistics  showing  the 
cost  of  raising  a  boy  to  a  self-supporting  age.  We 
would  like  to  know  what  it  cost  to  put  you  in  the 
bread  winner  cla§s  and  what  it  costs  to  put  your  hoy 
there.  It  may  pay  to  invest  $25,000  in  sofme  boys  but 
with  a  good  many  we  know  we  should  expect  to  make 
25  cent  boys  by  doing  it.  But  let’s  have  your  figures. 

* 

Our  old  friend  the  Seedless  Apple  comes  up  now  and 
then.  An  agent  tried  to  sell  the  trees  in  Massachusetts, 
but  struck  c.  neighborhood  where  nearly  everyone  took 
the  R.  N.-Y. !  The  nurseries  in  the  West  where  these 
trees  were  to  be  grown  seem  to  be  winding  up.  One 
block  of  30,000  trees  has  just  been  offered  at  give  away 
prices.  This  marks  the  end  of  one  of  the  slickest 
schemes  for  introducing  a  “novelty”  ever  worked  in  this 
country. 

* 

Give  the  farmers  of  this  country  a  fair  chance  at  a 
parcels  post  and  they  will  prove  several  things.  First 
they  will  prove  the  need  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  no 
one  would  ever  dare  suggest  taking  away  the  privilege. 
Next  they  will  prove  that  instead  of  adding  to  govern¬ 
ment  debt  it  will  become  self-supporting  and  add  to 
the  revenues.  Again  they  will  give  the  express  com¬ 
panies  and  other  owners  of  privilege  an  object  lesson 
that  will  make  them  get  out  and  truly  serve  the  public. 

* 

A  picture  of  boxed  apples  as  packed  in  Oregon  is 
shown  at  Fig.  328.  Every  year  there  is  renewed  argu¬ 
ment  for  selling  good  fruit  in  boxes  and  we  believe 
the  demand  for  the  smaller  package  is  growing.  The 
Commission  men  and  shippers  prefer  the  barrel  package 
but  that  is  altogether  too  large  for  the  city  consumer. 
The  barrel  must  be  unpacked  and  the  fruit  put  in  a 
smaller  package  before  it  reaches  the  family  that  is  to 
eat  it.  Our  proposition  is  that  large  growers  or  com¬ 
binations  of  smaller  growers  should  box  their  best  fruit, 
store  it  and  put  it  on  the  marjeet  at  retail. 

* 

The  annual  contest  for  prices  between  apple  buyers 
and  growers  is  now  on.  The  apple  shippers  at  their 
annual  meeting  calculated  on  a  fair  crop  of  fruit — 
chiefly  distributed  through  the  northern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  country.  All  seem  to  admit  that  the  West 
is  short  this  year,  and  that  New  York  and  New  England 
must  provide  a  larger  proportion  than  usual.  A  large 
Western  New  York  grower  now  in  the  West  writer 
this  note  after  looking  carefully  over  the  field : 

There  does  not  seem  to  he  much  of  a  crop  anywhere  here 
except  in  Arkansas  and  southern  Missouri.  St.  Louis  buy¬ 
ers  are  paying  big  prices  for  Ilinois  orchards,  so  I  don’t 
think  Arkansas  apples  can  be  very  choice.  One  buyer  of 
St.  Louis  is  paying  $4.50  for  Nos.  1  and  2  Maiden  Blush  and 
$4.50  for  one  big  orchard  in  Illinois  for  everything  on  the 


tree.  A  grower  at  Centralia,  Ill.,  sold  the  crop  of  Benoni 
in  Chicago  for  $G.50  per  barrel.  I  feel  more  confident  that 
New  York  and  the  East  will  get  a  big  price  than  before  I 
came  West.  I  do  not  think  apples  should  go  much  below  $3 
per  barrel  for  everything  on  the  trees. 

We  hope  this  estimate  will  prove  correct  and  that 
the  shippers  can  handle  the  crop  at  that  figure  so  as 
to  come  out  ahead.  There  should  not  be  any  serious 
friction  between  growers  and  shippers.  The  latter  are 
necessary  to  growers  under  present  conditions  and  there 
our’ t  to  b  fair  dealing  between  the  two  classes. 

* 

At  this  season  we  get  a  good  many  questions  about 
stringy  milk.  Sometimes  when  people  have  only  one 
cow  or  where  there  is  an  entire  herd  the  milk  will  not 
keep.  It  becomes  stringy  or  lumpy  when  left  for  a 
short  time.  The  cows  appear  to  he  clean  and  healthy 
and  the  utensils  are  carefully  washed.  It  is  a  great 
puzzle  to  milkmen.  The  cause  is  usually  a  germ  which 
lodges  in  the  stables  or  in  pail,  can,  pan  or  strainer. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  clean  the  stable  and  the  cows 
thoroughly  and  to  boil  everything  that  touches  cow  or 
milk.  By  boiling  the  utensils  every  day  and  putting 
them  in  the  sun  the  germ  will  retire  and  with  it  the 
strings  in  the  milk. 

* 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  what  others  think 
of  you,  and  what  value  they  put  on  your  services.  No 
doubt  many  institute  speakers  are  receiving  a  letter  from 
the  Pyramid  Oil  Company  of  Findlay,  Ohio.  This  con¬ 
cern  has  a  preparation  of  crude  oil  for  sale,  and  it 
wants  farmers  to  know  about  it.  So  it  sends  a  letter 
containing  the  following  to  speakers  at  New  York 
institutes : 

As  a  lecturer  at  farmers'  institutes  and  conventions,  and 
a  contributor  to  agricultural  papers,  you  can  help  us  to 
educate  the  people,  and  with  this  end  in  view  we  wish,  to 
make  you  the  following  proposition  :  We  will  ship  you  a 
barrel  of  our  preparation  free  if,  after  giving  it  a  fair 
test,  you  are  satisfied  as  to  its  merits,  and  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  recommend  it.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  agree  to  do 
so  in  one  or  more  of  your  lectures  at  each  place  you  lecture 
this  year.  By  so  doing  you  will  be  aiding  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  meritorious  article  that  will  result  in  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  to  all  who  use  it,  and  secure  something  of  value  for 
yourself.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  favorably  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours,  the  pyramid  oil  company. 

The  public  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  of 
this  petty  bribery  or  graft  is  attempted.  This  letter 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  honest  man  who  felt  the 
insult  and  saw  the  folly  of  selling  himself  for  a  $G' 
barrel  of  oil.  We  judge,  however,  that  there  are  other 
men  who  do  not  recognize  the  sin  of  using  a  public 
position  to  advertise  their  own  business  or  collect  bunches 
of  “graft.”  Who  would  have  any  confidence  in  the 
teachings  of  farmer’s  institutes  if  it  were  thought  that 
the  director  and  any  of  his  associates  were  greasing 
their  palms  in  this  way  or  using  their  patronage  to 
build  up  a  political  machine?  When  Demosthenes,  the 
Athenian  patriot,  died  the  people  of  Athens  erected  a 
great  statue  to  his  memory.  The  hands  of  this  figure 
were  joined  together.  The  story  goes  that  a  soldier 
had  a  sum  of  gold  which  he  wished  to  leave  in  a  safe 
place.  He  hid  it  between  the  hands  of  this  statue  and 
when  he  returned,  long  after,  it  was  still  there.  Then 
it  was  proudly  said  that  the  gold  would  have  been  as 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  living  man  as  in  those  of  the 
statue !  As  between  the  hands  of  an  image  of  stone 
and  the  living  hands  of  most  of  our  modern  public 
men  which,  think  you,  would  make  the  safer  place  for 
deposit?  And  yet  why  should  the  fingers  of  a  public 
man  itch  for  graft? 

* 

The  State  Republican  Clubs  of  New  York  have  called 
a  convention  at  Syracuse  to  consider  the  matter  of 
decline  in  value  of  farm  lands  in  New  York.  We  doubt 
whether  this  convention  will  do  much  good  as  it  will 
be  considered  by  many  people  as  a  political  movement. 
Men  whose  memories  go  back  to  the  times  before  the 
war  remember  the  struggles  made  by  political  parties 
to  settle  Kansas.  There  is  no  politics  in  the  causes 
which  have  led  people  away  from  New  York’s  rural 
counties  unless  it  be  the  National  policy  which  has  built 
up  the  town  and  city  at  the  expense  of  the  farm.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  farmers  resent  this  attempt  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  any  assumed  decline  in 
their  business.  For  example  the  Central  New  York 
Farmers’  Club  says  among  other  things: 

The  last  thing  that  we  need  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
a  whine  over  farm  conditions.  We  are  in  no  condition  that 
demands  that  we  he  petted  patronized  or  made  political  capi¬ 
tal  of  and  therefore  protest  against  the  proposed  legislative 
appropriation  for  the  purposes  suggested  in  the  call  of  the 
convention. 

Our  belief  is  that  a  large  majority  of  New  York 
farmers  will  back  up  those  statements.  There  are 
certain  definite  things  that  New  York  farmers  need 
such  as  farm  laborers,  freer  capital  and  greater  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  business.  They  are  not  likely  to  obtain 
any  of  these  things  by  “whining  over  farm  conditions.” 
The  fact  is  that  no  State  in  the  Union  to-day  can  offer 
better  opportunities  for  farming  than  New  York.  What 
State  has  better  railroad  transportation,  better  markets 


or  a  wider  diversity  of  soil?  In  what  State  can  one 
buy  land  at  a  better  bargain?  What  we  want  in  New 
York  State  is  a  man  who  can  put  her  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities  before  the  public  as  a  business  proposition.  If 
farmers  in  this  country  are  selling  out  and  going  to 
the  far  west  or  to  Canada  or  to  the  South  it  is  because 
these  sections  have  advertised  their  advantages  while 
New  York,  offering  superior  chances,  has  been  silent. 
We  need  a  man  who  will  advertise  New  York  as  F.  D. 
Coburn  has  advertised  Kansas,  and  make  the  public  see 
the  ooportunities  which  lie  in  our  Farm  lands.  On 
page  ei5  we  printed  a  question  from  an  Iowa  man  who 
asked  about  breeding  horses  and  heef  cattle  in  New 
York.  It  was  answered  by  various  farmers  and  at  once 
people  began  writing  about  New  York  farms.  As  one 
result  of  this  correspondence  the  following  letter  was 
received : 

I  was  rending  on  page  615  about  a  stockman  in  Iowa 
looking  for  information  as  to  the  desirability  of  coming 
East,  with  a  view  of  raising  horses  and  cattle.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  with  three  other  men  in  a  large  tract  of  land,  located 
at  Cold  Spring-on-IIudson.  Calling  the  attention  of  one  of 
the  men  interested  to  the  article  referred  to,  he  suggested 
that  I  write  your  paper  with  a  view  that  you  might  put  us 
in  touch  with  the  man  in  Iowa.  We  could  easily  set  aside 
four  or  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  or  more,  if  required,  for 
a  proposition  of  this  character,  and  possibly  take  some 
financial  interest  in  the  scheme.  My  associates  are  men  of 
financial  standing  whose  names  and  business  connections 
would  be  furnished  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  carrying 
out  the  proposition.  h.  v.  porter. 

We  print  that  to  show  how  people  are  watching  for 
just  such  opportunities.  There  are  men  in  the  State 
who  have  land  to  offer  and  others  who  want  the  land. 
Let  some  man  who  knows  how  make  it  his  business 
to  bring  these  men  together  and  show  the  value  of 
New  York  farms  properly.  You  cannot  “repopulate” 
the  rural  counties  by  elaborate  “studies  of  conditions” 
or  by  political  brass  bands.  We  must  show  people  what 
we  have  and  go  out  for  customers. 

•  * 

We  print  the  following  as  a  fair  sample  of  a  good 
many  letters  that  come  to  us: 

I  have  learned  that  farm  help  is  scarce,  and  that  crops 
were  partly  lost  on  that  account.  I  have  of  late  been  think¬ 
ing  of  entering  this  line  of  work  and  seeing  that  help  was 
at  a  premium  I  thought  more  strongly  of  the  idea.  I  have 
never  had  experience  at  this  work,  but  I  feel  that  I  should 
like  it  very  much.  Of  course,  I  would  not  want  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  month  or  two,  but  would  like  work  for  a  period 
of  time,  perhaps  a  year  or  more  at  the  least ;  of  this  point 
I  should  like  to  be  certain.  In  regard  to  myself,  I  am  21 
years  old,  of  sound  mind  and  body  six  feet  tall  weigh  165 
pounds  and  am  of  good  character.  I  have  had  shop  and 
clerical  experience  of  five  years  and  can  furnish  references 
of  any  kind.  a.  g. 

This  man  falls  into  the  common  error  of  supposing 
that  any  kind  of  labor  will  answer  on  a  farm.  “Sound 
mind  and  body”  are  both  necessary  for  farm  work  hut 
noth  must  be  trained  as  well  as  sound.  It  would  be 
a  long  time  before  such  a  man  could  do  a  full  job  at 
milking,  digging  potatoes  or  seeding  grain.  It  would 
probably  be  a  great  surprise  to  him  to  learn  that  more 
true  judgment  is  rcouired  in  farm  work  than  he  has 
ever  found  necessary  in  his  five  years  of  “shop  and 
clerical  experience.”  When  a  farmer  sized  him  up  at 
his  true  value  and  told  him  that  he  must  learn  the 
trade  before  he  was  worth  full  wages  such  a  man 
might  feel  himself  insulted.  He  can  get  plenty  of  work 
in  the  country  whenever  he  learns  to  do  farm  work. 
He  ought  not  to  expect  a  farmer  to  pay  for  his 
education. 


BREVITIES . 

One  thing  about  this  cattle  deal 
Is  down  in  black  and  white. 

And  though  men  bluster,  bluff  or  squeal, 

We  keep  it  right  in  sight. 

The  cattle  were  the  “only  ones,” 

Before  the  sale  was  made, 

But  a  “job  lot”  of  flesh  and  bones 
When  Rogers  closed  the  trade. 

And  so  the  question  still  will  knock, 

And  to  the  front  will  bob, 

In  putting  this  “job  lot”  of  stock, 

Say - Who  put  up  the  job? 

Yes,  the  cow  gives  up  her  milk  by  giving  it  down. 

We  understand  that  some  300  -women  are  operating  as 
blacksmiths  in  this  country  with  more  or  less  success. 

Now  we  are  told  that  so  many  vegetables  are  grown  in 
Alaska  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  canned  vegetables  to 
feed  our  soldiers. 

There  is  only  one  fit  place  for  the  old  hens  now — inside 
of  a  good  pie.  Don’t  carry  the  old  hen  over  unless  you  know 
that  she  lays  the  golden  egg. 

A  Mississippi  reader  says  that  some  of  his  neighbors  are 
suffering  from  a  disease  which  they  do  not  recognize.  It  is 
“need  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  a  10-cent  dose  will  cure  them. 

Having  told  of  the  danger  from  getting  lime  and  sulphur 
in  the  eyes  we  feel  like  giving  the  remedy :  “On  page  602 
J.  E.  tells  of  the  unfortunate  experience  of  one  member  of 
his  family  with  lime-sulpluir  spray  in  his  eye.  While  in  San 
.Tos6,  California,  last  Winter,  I  inquired  of  an  apple  raiser 
what  to  do  for  lime-sulphur  on  the  hands  or  if  it  got  into 
the  eye.  He  said  that  each  man  who  was  working  with 
lime-sulphur  soukl  carry  a  small  bottle  of  pure  vinegar  with 
him,  as  it  was  good  for  the  hands  and  the  only  relief  for 
lime-sulphur  in  the  eye.” 
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SHUFFLING  THOSE  JERSEY  COWS. 

Where  Does  the  Vet.  Come  In?  Where  Am  I  At? 

Some  years  ago  a  member  of  Congress  asked  that 
question,  the  debate  having  wandered  away  from  him. 
No  one  was  able  to  tell  him  but  his  question  became 
famous.  It  seems  to  us  that  our  amiable  and  respected 
friend  Dr.  Chas.  D.  Smead  might  well  ask  where  he 
is  “at”  in  view  of  Dawlcy’s  numerous  and  varying  ex¬ 
planations  about  those  famous  Jersey  cattle  which  were 
sold  to  Rogers.  These  cattle  were  numbered  and 
marked  in  the  ear  with  indelible  ink— and  the  marks 
are  still  there.  Dr.  Smead  examined  the  cows  before 
lie  knew  where  they  came  from  and  gave  the  following 
descriptions : 

Cow  marked  04,  past  5,  nearing  G. 

Cow  marked  03,  7  years  anyway,  nearing  8. 

Cow  marked  56,  3  years  old. 

Cow  marked  59,  3  years  old. 

Dr.  Smead  made  this  examination  April  2G,  1906.  The 
cow  marked  04  was  sold  by  Dawley  as  a  two-year-old 
the  previous  December  or  nearly  five  months  before. 
No.  56  was  sold  as  two  years  old  the  previous  June, 
59  as  two  years  the  previous  August  and  03  as  four 
years  old  the  previous  November.  Thus  Dr.  Smead’s 
estimate  would  make  04  two  years  older  and  03  three 
years  older  than  they  were  represented  at  time  of  sale. 
This  same  estimate  made  56  and  59  of  the  age  given 
when  sold  to  Rogers.  But  here  came  in  another  em¬ 
barrassment  for  Dr.  Smead.  Dawley  had  previously 
identified  59  as  Dotshomc  Queen  Carey  to  Rogers  and 
he  afterwards  wrote  Dr.  Smead  that  this  59  (the  dark 
cow  with  rings  in  her  nose)  was  Dotshome  Queen  Carey. 
There  was  no  other  cow  with  rings  in  her  nose  in  this 
lot.  On  examining  the  registry  papers  it  was  found 
that  59,  then  identified  by  Dawley  as  Dotshome  Queen 
Carey,  and  56,  Dotshome  Helen  Stanley,  were  full  sisters. 
Of  course  this  could  not  be  unless  the  cows  were  twins 
and  they  were  not  registered  as  such. 

After  his  examination,  and  learning  who  sold  the 
cows.  Dr.  Smead  wrote  Dawley  that  he  was  satisfied 
an  error  had  been  made  and  he_advised  Dawley  to  settle 
with  Rogers  for  the  error.  Then  Dawley  explained 
that  the  heifers  bad  been  forced  when  young  and  that 
this  forcing  would  account  for  their  older  appearance. 
It  was  in  this  same  letter  that  the  dark  cow  with  rings 
in  her  nose  was  called  Dotshome  Queen  Carey — regis¬ 
tered  as  a  four-year-old.  There  will  always  be  plenty 
of  people  to  say  that  if  Dr.  $mead  had  stuck  to  his 
estimate  of  the  ages  of  these  cows  this  case  would 
have  been  quietly  settled  over  a  year  ago.  He  did  not 
do  so  but  obligingly  accepted  Dawlcy’s  explanation  and 
agreed  that  the  forcing  would  account  for  the  apparent 
difference  between  his  estimate  as  a  skilled  veterinarian 
and  the  registry  papers  submitted  by  Dawley.  It  must 
have  shocked  his  professional  pride  somewhat  to  agree 
that  the  forcing  made  04  appear  two  years  older  than 
she  really  was  and  03  fully  three  years  older  than  she 
ought  to  be  while  it  made  59  appear  two  years  younger 
than  her  actual  age  as  given  in  the  papers.  This  was 
annoying  enough  for  Dr.  Smead  but  Dawley  gave  him 
full  measure  of  embarrassment  when  he  came  before 


the  investigating  committee.  After  Dr.  Smead  had 
stood  so  loyally  by  Dawley  one  might  expect  the  latter 
to  bank  on  the  Doctor’s  figures  and  stand  by  his  pro¬ 
fessional  estimate.  But  instead  of  doing  so  Dawley 
gave  the  name  of  a  two-year-old  cow  to  59  and  identi¬ 
fied  03  as  Dotshome  Queen  Carey.  Instead  of  asking  the 
Committee  to  agree  with  Dr.  Smead  and  accept  59  and 
56  as  full  sisters,  Dawley  abandoned  the  Doctor  entirely 
and  fitted  another  cow  to  one  of  the  papers  for  the 
sisters !  There  was  one  little  difficulty  with  this  new 
adjustment.  Dotshomc  Queen  Carey  was  transferred 
by  Dawley  as  “not  served,”  while  03,  which  he  claimed 
was  the  cow,  gave  birth  to  a  calf  14  days  after  the 
sale — just  as  Dawley ’s  herdsman  said  this  cow  would! 
Still  another  embarrassment  awaited  Dr.  Smead  in  the 
cow  04.  Before  he  knew  about  that  forcing,  or  who 
sold  the  cow,  he  put  her  down  as  five  years  coming  six. 
When  he  finished  making  allowance  for  that  heavy 
forcing  he  agreed  with  Dawley  that  she  was  coming 
three  at  the  time  lie  examined  her.  c  Now  Dawley  did 
not  deny  the  identity  of  this  cow,  Dotshome  Harmony, 
before  the  Committee  and  he  had  previously  positively 
identified  her,  but  the  investigating  committee  said  she 
was  older  than  her  papers  made  her  out  to  be — and 
rejected  her!  In  this  they  seemed  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Smead. 

Now  here,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  a  golden  opportunity 
for  Mr.  Dawley  to  play  the  Damon  and  Pythias  act  and 
stick  by  his  obliging  friend  and  co-worker  Dr.  Smead, 
who  had  so  clearly  shown  his  friendship.  Pie  could 
have  repeated  his  forcing  explanation  and  insisted  that 
Dr.  Smead’s  revised  estimate  was  right  and  that  the 
cow  was  not  as  old  as  she  looked — which,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary  may  be  correct.  But  Dawley 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  went  home  and  discovered 
what  he  did  not  seem  to  find  in  15  months  before,  that 
03  was  not  the  cow  he  sold  Rogers,  that  this  cow  had 
never  been  on  his  place  and  that  Rogers  had  sub¬ 
stituted  her  for  the  true  Dotshome  Harmony.  Dr. 
Smead  and  the  forcing  theory  were  both  forced  out 
of  this  new  explanation  which  might  better  have  been 
thought  of  before  the  investigation  committee  met. 

In  view  of  all  these  different  explanations  by  Dawley, 
and  in  view  of  what  reliable  men  still  say  about  these 
cows.  Dr.  Smead  may  well  repeat  the  famous  question — . 
“Where  am  I  at? _ 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  WEEDS. 

I  see  that  you  mention  a  weed  known  as  the  devil’s 
paint  brush.  In  Chautauqua  County  near  Sherman  it  has 
practically  destroyed  farms.  I  put  salt  on  and  the  next  year 
it  was  almost  as  big  as  a  whitewash  brush.  That  is  why 
I  am  thinking  of  planting  yellow  locust  or  catalpa  to  see 
which  will  outlive  the  other.  j.  m'e. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

This  weed  (sow  thistle),  is  destined  to  drive  us  from  the 
soil  if  allowed  to  multiply  much  longer.  We  all  know  what 
multiplication  means.  Simply  soon  beyond  numeration.  We 
have  wild  mustard,  hut  it  spreads  only  as  carried  in  seed. 
Will  not  grow  in  grass.  Hawk  weed  is  liable  to  he  carried 
by  the  wind  hut  does  not  flourish  in  plowed  fields.  Wild 
carrot  is  troublesome  in  grass  and  spreads  fast.  But  stock 
will  eat  it  and  it  does  not  bother  much  in  grain.  While 
this  thistle  in  question  readily  adapts  itself  to  all  soils  and 
conditions,  nothing  will  eat  it  nor  will  anything  grow  near 
it ;  simply  controls  the  lands  and  readily  spreads  on  the 


wings  of  the  wind  to  all  adjoining  fields  and  furl  her.  Tt 
is  really  discouraging  to  feel  and  know  that  all  labor  of  a 
lifetime  to  secure  a  home  for  old  age  and  those  to  follow  is 
to  become  wiped  out  from  pure  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  that  should  be  interested  were  they  not  so  peculiarly 
constituted.  Last  year  from  memorandum  kept  it  cost  me 
about  $25,  and  this  year  some  $50  to  pull  and  burn  this 
weed.  Next  year  no  knowing  what  will  be  the  expense,  as 
blossoms  came  in  the  wind.  There  are  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  now  almost  beyond  individual  etforts  to  clean  out  and 
subdue.  Still  these  men  through  ignorance  as  to  what  is  for 
their  interests  slumber  on.  And  when  the  day  of  awakening 
comes  it  is  too  late.  s.  g. 

Chazy,  N.  Y.  _ 


CROP  NOTES. 

We  are  having  an  unprecedented  drought,  but  hoping  it 
will  break  soon,  as  towns,  as  well  as  farmers,  are  uneasy  on 
the  outlook  for  water  supply.  The  hay  crop  was  good  this 
year  but  late.  Farmers  will  hold  on  for  a  good  price,  es¬ 
pecially  as  continued  dry  weather  must  damage  meadows 
and  cause  early  feeding  on  dry  fodder.  Early  potatoes 
turned  out  well,  but  late  will  be  held  firm  in  this  section. 
Apple  crop  is  light.  Corn  needs  rain.  Milk  is  bringing  4^ 
cents  wholesale,  delivered  in  Stamford,  and  most  dealers 
short  at  that.  Altogether  farmers  must  expect  to  make  up 
by  high  prices  for  the  bad  luck  of  a  rather  peculiar  season. 
We  are  so  near  New  York  that  many  of  our  farms  are 
bought  up  by  city  people  who  either  do  not  care  to  or  do 
not  know  how  to  raise  enough  produce  for  Stamford  markets. 
I  believe  smart,  practical  farmers  can  make  good  money 
in  this  town  raising  poultry,  eggs,  vegetables  and  small 
fruit,  and  go  right  to  private  customers  in  Stamford  and 
get  the  highest  prices.  c.  h.  c. 

Just  at  present  we  are  having  fine  weather  and  lots  of 
hard  work,  for  weeds  are  furious  this  season.  Other  growths 
are  correspondingly  large.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches  and 
cherries  dropped  their  fruits  almost  all  when  nicely  set. 
Blackberries  are  abundant,  large  and  excellent  quality. 
Grapes  look  well  and  are  well  loaded  with  fruit.  Nursery 
stock  has  made  an  extra  strong  growth.  Perennial  phlox 
and  dahlias  show  their  lovely  flowers  in  great  abundance 
lgow,  just  gorgeous.  I  have  nearly  three  acres  and  it  is 
almost  as  good  as  a  night’s  sleep  to  spend  an  hour  among 
the  beauties.  There  seems  to  he  lots  of  blight  among  potato 
fields,  more  than  common.  Corn,  king  in  Illinois,  was  and  is 
very  backward,  but  doing  well.  In  this  section  it  promises 
a  good  crop,  and  with  continued  favorable  conditions  an 
extra  good  yield.  Our  Ruby  Queen  when  in  bloom  was 
gorgeous,  covered  a  trellis  lOxS  completely.  The  grape  has 
grown  about  one  foot  to  date  .  I  am  delighted  to  know 
we  are  to  have  a  parcels  post  of  10  pounds  carriage.  I 
began  to  read  the  stories  and  study  the  puzzles  in  Moore’s 
R.  N.-Y.  in  the  early  50's.  It  was  a  favorite  then  and  is 
now  and  I  am  64  years  old.  s.  e.  ii. 


CLARK'S  ALFALFA  CULTURE. — Without  intense  culti¬ 
vation  you  will  fail.  They  say  that  inoculation  is  important. 
Some  advise  15  to  25  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre;  I  have 
found  40  pounds  better.  Air-slaked  lime  is  good.  I  had 
no  lime  or  inoculation  soil  from  Alfalfa  fields.  I  sowed  3% 
acres  upon  high  dry  land  on  the  third  day  of  June,  1905”, 
after  most  intense  cultivation,  and  used  only  high-grade  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  The  first  two  years,  1905  and  1906,  I 
obtained  six  crops,  each  averaging  1  %  ton  to  the  acre,  30 
tons.  I  used  yard  manure  the  third  vear,  1907 ;  thus  far 
have  got  three  crops,  the  first  June  18,  the  second  July  11, 
and  the  third  August  10  ;  total  for  the  three  crops  this  year 
17  tons.  It  has  been  very  dry,  less  than  two  inches  of 
water  has  fallen  since  June  18.  With  more  water  I  shall 
expect  two  more  crops  this  season.  The  home  of  Alfalfa  is 
in  the  arid  regions.  There,  as  soon  as  a  crop  is  removed, 
they  flood  the  land  for  another  crop,  and  in  30  or  40  days 
get  it.  That  makes  12  tons  easy,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
about  drying  it.  I  have  taken  nine  crops  from  my  field, 
have  harrowed  it  over  with  my  double-action  harrow  twice 
in  each  direction  immediately  after  cutting  each  crop,  setting 
the  harrow  at  a  light  angle;  and  each  crop  has  grown 
stronger.  geokge  m.  ceakk. 

Iligganum,  Conn. 


Steel  Corn  Gutter 


will  meet  your  ideas  of  what  a  corn  cutter 
should  be.  It’s  built  for  business— embraces 
safety  features  that  prevent  accidents  and 
assure  the  best  work  in  the  field.  Adjustable 
to  all  conditions  and  capable  of  a  wider  range 
of  work  than  any  other  cutter  you  ever  saw. 
A  favorite  and  a  money-maker  on  the  farm. 
Made  by  “Dain”  means  that  it’s  made 
right— for  satisfactory  service  and  for  long 
life.  Sold  by  dealers.  It  will  pay  you  to 
write  for  descriptive  circular.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  know  all  about  the  “Dain”  and  its 
desirable  features  found  on  no  other  com 
cutter.  Write  today.  Address 

DAIN  MFG.  CO., 

Ottumwa  -  -  -  la. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PUTTCRO 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Foed  &  Ensilage  U  U  I  I  CIlO 
Write  for  catalogue 

EL1!S  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa, 


Don’t  Spoil  Good  Barns  With  Poor  Roofs 

Give  them  roofs  that  will  endure  to  the  very  last — that  will  always  be  water¬ 
proof,  wind-tight  and  fire-resistant — that  will  keep  their  contents  dry  as  tinder. 

mjm  FLINTKOTE 

REX  ROOFING 

is  made  of  long-fibre  wool  felt.  It  contains  no  burlap,  no  paper,  no  wood-pulp,  no  tar — 
nothing  to  weaken  it  and  allow  it  to  sag  or  stretch  on  the  roof.  This  fibre  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water-proof  materials.  It  does  not  warp  or  blister  in  the  sun,  or  crack  or  break 
in  the  coldest  weather.  You  can  set  a  live  coal  on  it  without  its  catching  fire.  It  will  not 
stick  to  the  roof-boards.  It  will  make  a  building  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 
It  leaves  rain-water  free  of  taste. 

Rex  Flintkote  makes  roofing  an  easy,  fast,  satisfactory  job.  Your  farmhands  can  lay  it. 
Everything  needed,  but  the  hammer,  is  in  the  roll.  It  costs  less,  in  the  long  run ,  than  any  other. 

Every  roll  has  our  trade-mark,  “ Look  for  the  Boy."  Don’t  take 
anything  else.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  got  it,  let  us  know. 

SEND  TO  US  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

that  you  can  examine  and  test,  and  prove  our  claims.  They  will  convince  you  that  Rex 
Flintkote  Roofing  is  the  roofing  you  have  been  looking  for.  A  booklet  on  roofing  comes  with 
the  samples.  Send  for  these  right  away  and  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  roofing  question. 

Jm  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

CALLING. 

The  breeze  is  on  the  prairie  now  a-billowing 
and  blowing. 

The  blossoms  are  all  spangled,  too,  and 
dew-wet  in  the  morn  ; 

Contented  cattle  stand  knee-deep  where 
bloom-tipped  waves  are  flowing, 

And  oh.  I'm  longing,  longing,  for  the 
scenes  where  I  was  born ! 

In  Texas  now  crepe  myrtles  hang  where 
shaded  paths  are  wending. 

In  Texas  now  the  mockingbird  sends  forth 
his  sweetest  note, 

And  all  the  music  in  the  wrnrld  seems  drift¬ 
ing,  too,  and  blending 

In  one  glad  song  of  rapture  from  his  swell¬ 
ing  feathered  throat. 

In  Texas  sleepy  bayous  wind  where  cypress 
boughs  arch  over, 

In  Texas  now  the  live  oaks  spread  their 
coolest,  sweetest  shade. 

In  Texas  now  the  busy  bees  wing  over  miles 
of  clover, 

And  laughter  wakes  the  shallows  where  the 
little  children  wade. 

Oh,  Texas  blooms  are  sweetest  far,  and  Texas 
skies  are  bluest, 

Where  Texas  maids  sing  carols  sweet  be¬ 
neath  the  live  oak  tree ; 

And  Texas  ways  are  my  own  ways,  and 
Texas  hearts  are  truest, 

And  Texas  calls  and  calls  again  the  home¬ 
sick  heart  o’  me ! 

— Houston  Post. 

=i= 

Honey  muffins  are  new  to  us:  Sift 
two  cups  of  flour  with  two  level  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder  and  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Rub  in  two  level  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter,  add  two  well  beaten 
eggs,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  honey  and 
five  tablespoons  of  milk.  Butter  round 
muffin  tins,  fill  one-half  full  and  bake. 
These  muffins  may  be  covered  with  fruit 
pudding  sauce  and  served  for  cottage 
puddings. 

* 

The  telephone  brings  our  friends  so 
near  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  realize 
that  we  are  not  in  their  actual  presence. 
The  New  York  Sun  tells  about  a  charm¬ 
ing  old  lady  who  has  never  become  really 
reconciled  to  the  instrument.  The  other 

day  she  was  called  up  by  Mrs.  B - ,  a 

friend  of  many  years,  and  the  two  had 
a  long  chat. 

“There,”  said  the  first  old  lady  just 
after  she  left  the  telephone.  “There,  I 
meant  to  give  to  Mrs.  B -  that  hand¬ 

kerchief  she  left  here  yesterday.” 

* 

Some  pretty  little  hanging  pincushions 
seen  recently  were  six  inches  square,  and 
quite  flat;  they  were  covered  with  cream- 
colored  scrim,  having  a  quaint  little  floral 
design  worked  in  cross-stitch  in  pink  and 
green.  The  edge  was  finished  in  green 
buttonholing,  and  there  was  a  little  loop 
at  one  corner  to  hang  them  up  by.  A 
very  plain  pincushion  of  good  material 
may  be  given  quite  an  elaborate  appear¬ 
ance  by  putting  in  colored  pins  in  fancy 
patterns.  Some  square  pincushions  noted 
were  made  of  three-inch  ribbon,  four 
strips  joined  into  a  square  bag;  they 
were  tightly  stuffed,  and  the  flat  bottom 
stiffened  with  cardboard.  They  were 
about  six  inches  high,  standing  up  like 
a  well-filled  sack,  the  ends  of  the  ribbon 
at  the  top  being  drawn  through  a  buckle 
and  pulled  out  into  a  rosette.  Each  of 
the  four  sides  had  a  diamond  pattern  of 
colored  pins,  pushed  in  up  to  their  heads, 
so  that  they  looked  like  fancy  beads. 
Such  a  pincushion  makes  a  very  pretty 
and  useful  gift. 

* 

One  of  our  friends,  brought  up  in  a 
roomy  old  farmhouse,  had  occasion  to 
move  into  a  New  York  flat.  The  little 
bedrooms,  with  no  outside  windows,  were 
a  decided  shock  (this  was  in  an  “apart: 
ment”  renting  for  $35  a  month),  but  the 
crowning  horror,  to  her  housewifely 
mind,  was  the  kitchen,  where  she  could 
stand  in  one  spot  and  reach  stove,  dress¬ 
er  and  set  tubs  without  moving.  She 


asked  the  agent  showing  the  premises 
where  she  could  put  a  kitchen  table,  to 
r£ceive  the  pitying  response  that  she  did 
not  need  a  table,  as  she  could  use  the 
top  of  the  set  tubs.  This  kitchen  was 
supplied  with  a  “folding”  gas  range, 
which  hooked  up  to  the  ceiling  when  not 
in  use,  and  the  amount  of  space  provided 
suggested  the  necessity  for  a  folding 
housekeeper,  too,  who  could  be  hung  on  a 
peg  whenever  two  people  tried  to  occupy 
the  kitchen  at  once.  No  wonder  we  are 
told  that  city  girls  are  not  taught  to  keep 
house  properly!  How  can  a  mother  in¬ 
struct  her  daughter  if  the  “kitchenette” 
is  only  big  enough  to  hold  one  person  at 
a  time? 

♦ 

Among  pretty  dress  accessories  are  col¬ 
lar  and  cuff  coat  sets  of  ecru  linen  em¬ 
broidered  in  brown.  If  a  light  saddle 
brown  is  selected  they  look  very  well 
with  a  suit  of  almost  any  color,  though 
especially  attractive  with  brown.  Any 
girl  who  likes  fancy  work  will  do  well 
to  turn  her  mind  to  these  little  acces¬ 
sories  of  dress,  which  are  usually  propor¬ 
tionately  expensive  to  buy.  The  various 
forms  of  the  over-blouse  or  jumper  have 
brought  into  use  sleeved  guimpes  or 
under-blouses,  often  very  elaborate  and 
expensive,  which  call  for  fine  hand  work. 
While  regular  lingerie  blouses  are  worn 
for  this  purpose,  some  styles  of  jumper 
demand  a  different  model,  consisting  of 
sleeves  and  yoke,  and  all  sorts  of  fine 
hand  work  is  used,  often  forming  a  com¬ 
bination  of  lace  and  embroidery.  In  fine 
home  work  we  have  seen  some  charming 
effects  in  Wallachian  embroidery,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  shadow 
work.  It  is  a  form  of  buttonhole  stitch 
that  is  very  effective,  both  in  fine  and 
coarse  materials. 

* 

Fudge  cake  is  delicious  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  One  cup  of  sugar,  two-thirds  cup 
of  butter,  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  milk, 
two  and  a  half  cups  of  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  one-quarter 
cup  of  chocolate  and  one-half  cup  of 
English  walnuts  broken  up  coarsely. 
Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  together,  add 
the  milk  and  stir  in  lightly  the  flour,  in 
which  the  baking  powder  has  been  sifted. 
Then  stir  in  the  chocolate,  which  has 
been  dissolved  by  placing  in  a  cup  and 
setting  in  hot  water.  Add  the  nuts  and 
lastly  the  eggs,  which  should  be  beaten, 
whites  and  yolks  separately.  The  nuts 
should  be  well  floured  to  prevent  falling. 
Fudge  frosting  for  same:  One  and  one- 
half  teaspoonfuls  of  butter,  one  and  one- 
fourth  cups  of  confectioner’s  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  cocoa,  a  few  grains  of  salt, 
one-fourth  cup  of  milk  and  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  vanilla.  Melt  butter,  add  cocoa, 
sugar,  salt  and  milk.  Heat  to  a  boiling 
point  and  boil  about  eight  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire  and  beat  until  creamv. 
Add  vanilla  and  pour  over  cake  to  the 
depth  of  one-quarter  inch. 


Connecticut  Notes. 

A  nice  simple  dessert  may  be  made  of 
stale  bread  well  buttered  and  put  in  the 
pudding  dish  in  layers  with  plenty  of 
sliced  apples.  A  little  water  and  sugar 
and  spice  to  taste.  Bake  half  an  hour, 
covering  at  first.  This  is  good  warm  or 
cold  with  sauce  or  without. 

A  brush  shaped  like  a  large  tooothbrush 
is  very  convenient  to  clean  celery  and 
radishes,  also  potatoes  for  baking,  if  they 
have  deep  eyes  especially.  It  is  also  good 
to  brush  the  fine  wire  gauze  in  the  milk 
strainer  and  for  all  the  gravy  strainers. 
These  vegetable  brushes  are  quite  inex¬ 
pensive. 

Plenty  of  soap  or  washing  soda  in  the 
dishwater  makes  rough  glass  look  like 
new.  0.  E.  b. 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

You  can  make  two  beautiful  and 
stylish  dresses  with  Simpson-Eddy¬ 
stone  Prints  at  the  price  you  often 
pay  for  one  of  other  materials.  En¬ 
during  quality.  Some  designs  have 
a  new  silk  finish.  All  are  fast  color. 


EDdystoKE 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Black-and-  Whites.  » 

Thiee  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


A  SPECIAL  STATE  FAIR  OFFER. 


Our  Special  State  Fair  Offer  should  appeal  to  every  woman 
who  wishes  to  lighten  the  burden  of  wash  day. 

In  order  to  create  special  interest  in  our  “  EASY”  washer 
during  State  Fair  Week,  September  9-14,  we  are  going  to  give  to 
every  purchaser  of  one  of  our  “  EASY  ”  washers,  together  with 
one  of  our  D.  &  Z.  Easy  Ball  Beating  Wringers,  a  Gt  Id  Watch 
worth  having. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  to 
cut  out  nd  send,  or  bring,  this  copy  to  our  booth  in  the  Main 
Building  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  or  to  our  Office  214  Dillaye 
Building,  Syracuse,  together  with  a  remittance  covering  the  value 
of  the  washer  and  wringer  at  our  regular  retail  price,  which  is 
$12.50 — we  pay  the  freight. 

You  have  your  choice  of  three  different  styles  of  watches  as 
follows  : 

No.  6,  Size,  Hunting  Ca  e,  Suitable  for  Men. 

No.  0  Size,  Hunting  Case,  for  Ladies. 

No.  648  Open  Face,  Gilt  Dial,  for  Ladies. 

All  being  i  lect  o  Gold  Plated. 

In  order  that  you  may  see  what  you  are  going  to  get,  samples 
will  be  shown  you  either  at  our  booth  on  the  Fair  Grounds  or  at 
our  city  office — so  call  at  either  place  to  suit  your  convenience. 

As  °n  inducement  for  you  to  also  use  one  of  ou  Gas  Heaters, 
price  $3  each,  or  Gasoline  Heaters,  price  $5  each,  in  con  ection 
with  our  “  EASY”  washer  for  heating  the  water  in  the  machine 
it  elf,  instead  of  using  the  boiler  and  range,  we  will  give  to  each 
purchaser  of  one  of  these  heaters,  15  cakes  of  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  Soap. 

To  take  advantage  of  either  of  these  offers  it  is  necessary  that 
orders  with  remittances  shall  be  in  Our  hands  not  later  than 
September  16,  1907. 

Don’t  fail  to  ask  for  our  free  booklet  on  Moder  ;  Washing 
Formulas. 

DODGE  6  ZUILL,  -  -  Syracuse,  New  York.  , 


A  NEVER  FAILING  WATER  SUPPLY 

One  of  these  little  PUMPING  ENGINES  will  pump  more  water  in  an  hour 
than  a  windmill  will  all  day— costs  only  3c.  to  fill  your  tank.  These  pumps  last  a 
lifetime— nothing  to  get  out  of  order— a  boy  can  run  it.  We  will  ship  you  one 
of  these  slightly  used  pumps  for  $95— no  charge  for  boding,  etc.  Also  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  second-hand  Gasoline  and  Steam  Engines  for  farm  work  at  half  price. 
Write  us  what  you  need— we  will  gladly  give  you  any  information  you  wish. 

R.  W.  HERFURTH  COMPANY,  39-41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


"  Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Sfc  “The  best  in  the  world.”  Are  »old  on  3o‘ 
days’  free  trial.«®~  We  pay  the  freight. 
Guaranteed  for  years,  “backed  by  a 
million  dollars.’’  Hoosler's  are 
“fuel  savers  and  easy  bakers .  ”  Very 


/SB&r  heavily  made  of  highest  grade  selected  ma- 
Hglav  terlal,  beautifully  finished,  with  many  new  improve¬ 
ments  and  features.  Our  large  Stove  and  Kangs 
Catalog  shows  the  greatest  bargains  ever  offered. 

k  jggrWrite  for  catalog  and  Social  free  Trial 

Hoosier  Stove  Co.,  tog  State  St 

Marion,  j:J 


JUU151ER  DAK 


PD51ER  STEEL 


m  m  0UB  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 

f  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 

“A  Ketlckivietz:  “  ~ 


Direct  to  You 


TRADE— MARK  REGISTERED 

at  actual  factory  prices.  You  save  from  *5  to  ItO,  because  you  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers’ 
jobbers’ and  middlemen’s  profits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 

non  n _ Ji  You  not  only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 

uDU  UayS  AppPOVoB  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  Iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best, 
equipped  stove  factories  In  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  lscarefully  inspectedand  we  know  It  is  _ 

right.  If  not,  you  get  your  money  back  without  a  quibble.  You  cannot  get  a  better,  no  mat¬ 
ter  bow  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers’  profit!  Is  It  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory ! 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  114.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Prices  with  others — and  save  your  money.  Our  line  is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes,— for  the  home,  school, 
church,  hails,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
^houses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 

Rall  sold  at  actual  factory  prices. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  dainty  little  French  dress  shown  in 
No.  5740  is  made  with  front  and  backs 
and  is  tucked  in  groups,  between  which 
the  trimming  is  arranged.  It  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  little  square  Dutch  neck 
as  illustrated  or  made  high  as  liked. 
There  are  pretty  puffed  sleeves  that  are 


6740  Child’s  Tucked  French  Dress* 

2,  4  and  6  years.  , 

gathered  into  bands  and  the  skirt  portion 
can  be  finished  with  a  frill  or  with  a  hem 
or  made  as  elaborate  as  may  be  liked. 
'1  he  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (4  years)  is  3j4  yards  27  or 
2  yards  36  inches  wide,  with  6  yards  of 
banding,  3  yards  of  wide  and  3  yards  of 
narrow  embroidery.  •  The  pattern  5740  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  2,  4  and  6  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  coat  shown  is  a  very  useful  model, 
either  for  some  inexpensive  cloth  or  for 
a  fine  material.  The  coat  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back  and  is  laid  in  inverted 
plaits  from  the  shoulders  that  are  stitched 
fiat  for  a  portion  of  their  length.  The 
right  front  edge  is  cut  to  form  an  exten- 


6741  Girl’s  Coat,  4  to  10  years. 


sion  at  the  upper  portion  and  in  this  ex¬ 
tension  a  buttonhole  is  worked  that,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  button  sewed  to  the  under 
side,  effects  the  closing.  The  sleeves  are 
comfortably  full  and  are  plaited  at  their 
upper  edges  and  are  finished  with  pointed 
cuffs  at  their  lower.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  medium  size  (8  years) 
is  3-)4  yards  27,  224  yards  44  or  2l/s 
yards  52  inches  wide  with  24  yard  of  any 
width  for  the  collar.  The  pattern  5741  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  children  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Some  Favorite  Recipes. 

Lemon  Jelly. — To  one-half  box  of 
Cox’s  gelatine  add  one  cupful  of  cold 
water.  Let  this  stand  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  till  dissolved.  Then  add  the  juice 
of  three  lemons  and  the  grated  rind  of 
one.  Add  two  cups  of  boiling  water, 
two  cups  of  granulated  sugar.  Let  this 
remain  on  the  stove  till  the  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved,  stirring  to  prevent  scorching. 
Strain  through  the  finest  sieve  or  cheese¬ 
cloth.  Put  immediately  into  molds,  and 
put  in  a  cold  place.  If  desired,  some 
sliced  bananas  may  be  added  as  the  jelly 
cools. 

Tomato  Soup. — One  quart  of  milk;  let 
it  come  to  a  boil,  season  with  butter,  pep¬ 
per,  salt.  Heat  in  a  granite  basin,  one 
cupful  of  canned  tomatoes.  When  hot 
stir  in  a  scant  quarter  teaspoonful  of 
saleratus,  remove  immediately  from  the 
stove,  adding  the  tomatoes  to  the  milk. 
Serve  immediately ;  with  this  we  serve 
small  squares  of  bread  which  have  been 
browned  to  a  crisp  in  the  oven.  If  pre¬ 
ferred  use  instead  of  all  milk,  one  pint 
of  water,  in  which  case  use  more  butter. 

Banana  an  1  Orange  Shortcake. — We 
use  for  the  shortcake  the  same  recipe  as 
for  strawberry  shortcake ;  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  granulated  sugar  (heaping),  four 
tablespoonfuls  butter,  three  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder,  one  quart  of  flour.  Use 
sweet  milk  enough  to  make  into  a  soft 
dough,  roll  out  and  bake  in  square  tins, 
cutting  tbe  dough  in  squares  with  a  knife, 
so  when  baked  they  readily  break  into 
squares.  When  ready  to  serve  split  the 
nieces,  buttering  them ;  then  put  the  ba¬ 
nanas  and  oranges  between  the  pieces ; 
also  put  the  fruit  on  top  of  each  piece. 
Two  large  oranges  and  half  a  dozen  ba¬ 
nanas  are  what  we  use.  The  bananas 
and  oranges  are  cut  up  and  sweetened  an 
hour  before  dinner.  In  this  way  the 
fruit  is  very  juicy  when  served. 

Another  favorite  dessert  is  to  serve 
squares  of  sponge  cake  with  floating 
island,  the  islands  dotted  with  currant 
jelly.  The  cake  is  made  as  follows: 
Three  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  water, 
one  cup  each  of  sugar  and  flour;  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  baking  powder,  one  teaspoonful 
vanila.  Floating  island. — Stir  into  one 
quart  of  boiling  milk  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  beaten  light.  This  must  be  done 
ouickly.  Sweeten  and  flavor  to  taste. 
Whip  the  whites  very  light.  Add  one 
teaspoonful  of  sugar;  lay  in  spoonfuls  in 
a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Leave  them  a 
minute  or  two,  then  lay  them  on  the 
custard. 

Sugar  Cookies. — One  cupful  of  sour 
cream,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one  egg, 
one  heaping  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  an 
even  teaspoonful  of  saleratus ;  knead  soft. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Suits  and 
overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men’s  Youth's  Suits 


Overcoats 

MADE 

$7d52 

Ladies’ 
Fall 
Dress 
Patterns 

in  all 

Shades 

CLEN  ROCK 
203  Main  St 


and 

Youth’s 
and  Raincoats 

TO  ORDER 

to  $18— 

Women’s  dres$  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs.  Every 
yard  guaranteed. 
EXPRESS  CHARGES  PAID. 

Write  for  samples  and 
catalogue. 

WOOLEN  MILLS, 

,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THE  WET  WEATHER 
COMFORT  AND 
PROTECTION 
afforded  by  a 


Slicker  ? 

Clean -Light 
Durable 

Guaranteed 
Waterproof 

Everywhere 

A  J  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON  USA. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO  LIMITCO  TORONTO.  CAN. 


Chiclets !  Chiclets !  Chiclets ! 

You  can’t  say  Chiclets  too  often 
and  if  your  neighborhood  Drug¬ 
gist  or  Confectioner  can’t 
supply  you  with  this  dainty 
pearl-gray,  candy-covered  chew¬ 
ing  gum  when  you  ask  for  it, 
write  to  us  and  we’ll  send  you  a 
packet  for  a  dime.  The  better 
kind  of  stores  sell  Chiclets  in  5c  and 
10c  packets  and  in  little  bags  at  a 
nickel  an  ounce. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  Inc., 

527  No.  24th  Street  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  §  PRICE 

Finest  Teas  19c,  27c  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLI)  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM- 
FORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
p.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


FUMA 


■  I  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

thewHhD<i  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide^  SS 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


CORNED  BEEF 


^iSAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

!vl  Rochester  Radiator 

P  1 *Tg 3F  Fits  any  ®tove  or  Furnace. 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

I'.  .  .VK  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

/  *  \  39  FnrnaM  8t.,  Koche.t.r,  N.  Y. 

Price  from 
$2 . 00  to 

$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  all  Dealer’s  Profits,  by  buying  ’’Direct 
from  Ingersoll,”  and  receive  full  value  for  your 
money  in  the  Best  Paint. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 


We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


EYPCI I  an0"  ROOFING 
lAulLL  steel  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory  1 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  nandle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddlecl'kocn  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  rootWat  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  I  fit  lsn’tthe  best 
you  can  buy  any  where,  don’t  pay  tor 
it,  £abj  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
ua  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
factory  nricei.  Write  for  Metal  Goode  Catalog 
No.  Rbl  It  Is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
1  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


VyANTEI)  WOMEN  AND  MEN  to  gather  Ferns 
and  Evergreens.  Receiving  depots  in  every  state. 

Address,  BARTON,  Wholesale  Dealer,  Durham,  Conn.  Dept  8. 


0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


QDIWCAI  PnnVICC-We  offer  an  exceptional 
DnUIxLll  UUUMLO  trade  in  f»ood,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Cheek  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


PRUDENT  PEOPLE  in  every  State  are 

investing  their  savings  through  us. 
Many  are  natrons  of  ten  to  fourteen 
years’  standing  who  know  why  and  how 
their  money  earns  more  and  is  better  safe¬ 
guarded  than  when  locally  invested.  Let 
us  send  you  their  names  or  put  you  in 
communication  with  them.  The  informa¬ 
tion  you  will  get  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 


5%  a  Year 


reckoned  from  day  of  re¬ 
ceipt  to  day  of  withdrawal. 
Under  N.  Y.  Banking  Dept. 
Supervision. 

Assets  $1,750,000 
INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  CO., 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  and 
42nd  St.,  New  York. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatinc  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Plat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Eight  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samplos,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


Congo  can’t  leak,  or  rust,  or  rot,  or  melt  in  the  sun,  or 
freeze  in  the  cold,  or  dry  up,  or  get  brittle,  or  crack,  or  rip  off  in  a  wind. 

Congo  can  fit  snugly  on  a  roof,  keep  out  the  rain,  the  snow,  the  damp  and  the  . 
cold  for  many  years,  with  a  minimum  of  care  and  attention. 

Its  strongest  point  is  its  durability.  Send  for  a  free  sample. 


NEVER-LEAK 

Roofing 


BUCHANAN=FOSTER  CO., 


532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO  and  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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MAR  RETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  ending 
August  30,  1907.  Wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

HAY. 

Mo  1  . 23.00  @24.00 

No'  2  . 21.00  @22.00 

No.  3  . 17.00  @18.00 

Clover  mixed  . 17.00  @18.00 

Clover  . 15  00  @16.00 


STRAW. 

Long  Rye  . 12.00 

Short  and  oat .  9.00 

BUTTER. 


@13.00 

@10.00 


Best  creamery  . 

.  - 

@ 

26 

I»wer  grades  . 

.  20 

@ 

25 

State  Dairy  . 

.  1!) 

@ 

@ 

24 

Factory  . 

.  18 

21 

Packing  stock  . 

.  16 

@ 

19 

CHEESE. 

Best  full  cream  . 

.  - 

@ 

13% 

Common  to  good  . 

.  11 

@ 

12% 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

.  28 

@ 

30 

Common  to  good  . 

.  20 

@ 

26 

Storage  . 

MILK. 

.  16 

@ 

21 

N  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  20-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  additional  storage  charges. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu.  . . ; . 1.80 


Pea 

Red  Kidney  . . 
White  Kidney 
Yellow  Eye  . . . 


APPLES. 


.1.60 


6% 


Evaporated,  lb . 

Best  hand-picked,  bbl . 3.00 

. 1.50 

. 3.00 


60 

3.00 

25 

50 


o  goo 
Crabapples,  bbl 

VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Peaches,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.75 

16-qt.  bkt. . 

Pears,  choice  vars.,  bbl . 

Plums,  8-lb.  bkt . 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  bbl . 1 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 1. 

Pickles,  1,000  _ 

Cabbage,  100  .... 

Corn,  100  . 

Peppers,  bbi . 

’Tomatoes,  bu.  box 

LIVE  PO IT I. TRY. 
Spring  chickens,  lb 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

’Turkeys  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

DRESED  POULTRY 

Turkeys  . 

Fancy  broilers  . 

Chickens,  com.  to  good . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  doz . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4 

Bulls  . 2 

Cows 

Calves  . 6 

Sheep  . 3 

Lambs  . 6 

Hogs 


@2.00 
@1.70 
Ui  2.25 
@2.70 
@1.70 

@.  8*4 

@4.50 
@2.50 
@5.00 


@3.25 
@1 .75 
@  7.00 
@  50 

@2.50 


@2.50 

2.00 

@4.00 

10 

@  40 

1.80 

@2.00 

2.00 

@3.00 

@6.00 

75 

@1.75 

75 

@1.00 

50 

@  75 

@  15% 

— 

@  14U, 

— 

@  9% 

— 

@  13 

11 

@  13 

10 

@  12 

tY. 

12 

@  15 

— 

@  24 

15 

@  20 

,  13 

@  15 

15 

@  16 

2.00 

@5.00 

@6.65 

@4.65 

@4.40 

6.00 

@9.50 

@5.25 

6.00 

@8.25 

— 

@7.40 

WANT  TO  KNOW. 

If  you  have  ever  heard  of  making  syrup 
from  watermelons  I  would  like  to  know 
about  it,  as  I  want  to  try  it.  w.  l.  h. 

Niles,  Mich. 

Will  you  ask  some  of  your  readers  to  give 
me  their  experience  with  the  Premo  dew¬ 
berry  and  also  the  Austin  Improved?  I  am 
a  grower  of  Lueretia  dewberries  but  now  I 
hear  that  these  new  kinds  are  one  week 
earlier.  I  want  to  know  the  truth  and  how 
they  will  stand  the  Winter  of  New  Jersey, 
and  if  they  are  worth  planting.  If  they  are 
I  want  to  set  out  about  10  acres. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.  c.  A.  u. 

What  Ails  the  Turkeys? — Will  some  of 
the  turkey  raisers  give  a  beginner  some  ad¬ 


vice?  Last  Winter  I  had  a  pair  of  turkeys 
(White  Hollands)  given  me,  so  I  thought  I 
would  try  my  luck  at  hatching  time,  al¬ 
though  I  have  always  heard  they  were  very 
hard  to  raise.  I  used  hens  to  hatch  with, 
getting  very  nearly  every  egg ;  hatched  out 
about  40,  lost  all  but  23  quite  young  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cold  wet  weather  I  suppose,  but 
when  the  weather  warmed  up  they  came 
along  well,  grew  fast  and  seemed  to  be  in 
the  best  of  health  until  about  a  week  ago, 
when  one  or  two  began  to  get  droopy,  two 
dying  yesterday,  and  several  more  are  ailing 
now  which  I  think  will  die :  they  are  now 
10  or  12  weeks  old.  They  had  free  range 
until  about  three  weeks  ago;  since  then  they 
have  been  yarded  each  day.  up  to  two  or 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  opened 
those  that  have  died  and  find  a  spotted 
liver.  I  starved  them  on  hard-boiled  eggs, 
followed  with  chick  feed  and  later  with 
whole  wheat;  they  have  had  sour  milk  curd 
all  the  time;  have  fed  no  other  soft  feed. 
Bowels  have  been  in  good  condition.  Some¬ 
thing  I  have  done  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  and 
a  reply  to  this  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Massachusetts.  f.  it.  l. 


REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 


KRESO'DIP 


SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 


The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  IB,  1906 


The  King  of  ail  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


HI  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Oom- 
iLLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc., 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 


J0THAM  P.  ALLDS 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER, 
S.  P.  FRANCH0T,  .  . 
S.  PERCY  HOOKER,  . 
JOHN  RAINES,  .  .  . 
SANFORD  W.  SMITH, 
WM.  J.  TULLY,  . 
HORACE  WHITE,  .  . 
BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  . 
JOSEPH  ACKR0YD  . 
FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  . 


.  .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
.  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Corning,  N.  Y. 

.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

East  Schodack,  N.  Y, 


Poisons  for  Kii.lin 


Plants. — J.  P.  D., 


Madison,  Ind„  wants  to  know  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  made  into  a  solution  and 
sprinkled  with  a  sprinkling  can  that  will 
kill  poison  ivy.In  an  effort  to  kill  the  water 
hyacinth  in  the  St.  John’s  River,  spraying 
was  tried,  using  white  arsenic  one  pound, 
soda  two  pounds,  dissolved  in  12  gallons  of 
water.  Dissolve  the  arsenic  by  boiling,  say 
in  five  gallons  of  water,  then  adding  the 
soda  in  enough  water  to  make  12  gallons.  I 
do  not  give  this  as  the  correct  formula,  but 
I  think  it  will  work.  Just  get  the  arsenic 
and  soda  dissolved  in  12  gallons  of  water, 
and  spray  it  on  the  ivy.  The  soda  eats  holes 
in  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf,  and  the  arsenic  is 
taken  up  in  the  tissue  and  kills  the  plant. 
Its  use  on  the  water  hyacinth  was  stopped, 
as  cattle  eating  the  hyacinths  after  they 
were  sprayed  were  poisoned  and  died.  This 
work  was  done  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  I  was  told  by  the  superintendent 
in  charge  that  it  would  kill  any  plant. 

Florida.  s.  h.  gaitskill. 


There  are  many  good  and  safe  investments. 
Perhaps  the  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  of 
New  York  City  may  meet  your  requirements  better 
than  others.  Write  them  for  terms  and  particulars. 
Their  ad.  is  on  Pago  075.—  Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


CHORT-HORNS  FOR  SALE.— Cows,  Heifers 
and  Young  Bulls.  Herd  headed  by  Ivory  244220. 

GEORGE  E.  SAVAGE  Churchville,  N.  V. 


WILL  BT7Y  ON  COMMISSION  COWS  OR 
OTHER  LIVE  STOCK.  Write  to 
C.  T.  TUPPER,  Pierrepont,  New  York. 


BERLIN  FAIR, 

SEPTEMBER  24th,  25th,  26th 
and  27th,  1907. 


Premium  List  Now  Ready. 


Address  Dr,  W.  W.  CHRISTIAN,  Vice-President, 

Berlin,  Conn. 

HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  SWiNE. 

We  can  fill  no  further  orders  for  this 
book,  as  it  is  now  out  of  print. 


USE 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDAROIZCO. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  ah  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap- 


BEST  DEHORNERS 

ON  EARTH  cattle  always. 

15  years  on  the  market.  Invention 
I  of  a  veterinarian.  Ask  hard  ware  deal¬ 
ers  for  them.  I  f  they  do  not  supply 
*  write  for  catalog  and  prices  of  3  styles 

LEAVITT  MFC.  CO.,  URBANA,  ILL. 

LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DEHORNERS 


TOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Midi.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  wagons’. 

I  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  freo  catalog.  ^ 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


WANTED! 

Old  Farm  Machinery 

Agents  to  send  ns  descriptions  of  farms 
and  suburban  real  estate  which  is  for 
sale  and  show  our  customers  about ; 
don’t  reply  unless  you  have  been  success¬ 
ful  and  are  now  making  a  living  ;  must 
own  a  team  ;  only  part  time  required. 

E.  A.  Strout,  President, 

W~~  E.  A.  Strout  Co., 

ISO  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F,  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.Y, 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Write  us  for  information. 
A  trial  will  convince  you  of  our  ability  to  obtain 
extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  d  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


GENTLEMAN  (Catholic),  in  impaired  health,  will 
do  chores  on  farm :  little  or  no  compensation. 
Address  John  Schneider,  321  W.  12th  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted— Married  Man  to  Work  on  Fruit  Farm, 

One  who  knows  or  will  learn  the  business,  so  as  to  be 
foreman.  Cary  W.  Montgomery.  R.  D.  7,  Newark,  O. 


BAltDENER  WANTED  by  October  or  before. 

Must  thoroughly  understand  kitchen  garden, 
small  fruits,  care  small  greenhouse,  flowers,  etc.  One 
having  some  farming  experience  preferred.  Wages, 
$(i0  per  month,  with  modern  cottage,  milk,  vegetables. 
Must  be  cheerfully  willing  to  do  general  work  on 
gentleman’s  place  in  Connecticut.  State  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  what  family,  references.  To  right  man,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  place  offered.  Address  “  WORK,” 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  for  Italians,  5!)  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City.  Send  torelreularanil  application  blank.. 


a 


/TT  SEND  a  postal  card 
nl  for  List  of  Rewards 
for  Agents.  You  can 
secure  one  or  more  of 
them  by  doing  a  little 
work  for  us  at  your  fair. 
Write  today. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheap,  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5, 

C.  U.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 

VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND  FARMS 

FOR  SALE. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  farm  for  either  pleasure  or 
profit,  let  us  send  you  our  list  of  desirable  places. 

ESTATES,  DAIRY  FARMS,  STOCK  FARMS, 
POULTRY  FARMS,  TRUCK  FARMS. 
Prices  Ranging  from  $3,500  to  $350,000. 

STEPHENSON  &  RAINEY, 

1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  P.  (■.,  or  Herndon, Va. 

Reference:  American  Nat.  Bauk  of  Washington,  I).  c. 


You  Can  Easily  Find 

The  farm  you  want,  where  you  want  it,  at  the  price 
you  wish  to  pay,  and  on  terms  to  suit,  through 
“  Strout’s  List,  No.  19  the  biggest  illustrated 
book  of  real  farm  bargains  ever  issued.  5000  farms 
for  sale,  Maine  to  Maryland.  Just  out;  copy  free. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42.  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


34  Miles  to  New  Y’ork  City. 

59 ks  acres,  $3,950. 

Will  include  2  horses,  2  cows,  mowing  machine,  2 
plows,  1  cultivator.  1  farm  wagon,  1  buggy,  2  sets  har¬ 
ness,  all  tools,  20  acres  growing  crops,  brook  watered 
pasture,  probably  100  cords  of  wood,  some  fruits;  7- 
room  bouse,  broad  views,  water  in  kitchen;  barns; 
near  good  neighbors  and  schools,  and  only  3k>  miles 
to  depot.  To  settle  estate  reason  for  this  great  sacri¬ 
fice.  For  traveling  instructions,  see  No.  70118,  page 
31,  ‘‘Strout’s  List  No.  19,”  Tim  largest  illustrated 
book  of  farm  bargains  ever  issued;  copy  free,  5,000 
farms  for  sale  from  Maine  to  Maryland.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


* 

* 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 

* 


We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

6 .  OOO  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


LEE  T.  HALLOCK. 


Per  13. 
$3.00 
3.50 
3.00 

Send  fob  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Proprietor,  - _ - _ - 


{Single  Comb  White  Leght: 
White  Wyandottes, 
Rarred  Plymouth  Rocks, 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$60.00 
80.00 
30.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 


1907. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  re¬ 
cently  been  fined  $29,240,000  in  a  Chicago 
court  for  violation  of  the  rebate  law. 
Other  companies  and  railroads  have  been 
fined  in  other  courts  for  the  same  of¬ 
fense.  Suits  are  pending  in  still  other 
courts  against  these  and  other  companies 
and  roads  for  similar  offenses.  Recent 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  amount 
of  stock  and  bonds  issued  by  railroads 
and  other  companies  bear  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  actual  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erties,  Mr.  Harriman  in  one  case  taking 
a  property  represented  by  $33,000,000  of 
securities  and  in  one  year  increasing  the 
paper  securities  to  something  like  $135,- 
000,000.  Examples  of  this  kind  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  There  has  been 
no  check,  hindrance  or  limit  to  the  false 
representations  made  to  sell  these  watered 
securities,  and  no  hesitation  to  resort  to 
trickery  in  forcing  many  of  them  on  the 
public.  One  of  these  tricks  is  the  “wash 
sales,”  which  simply  means  reports  of 
bogus  sales  to  the  promoters  themselves 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  stocks  were 
in  demand.  As  a  result  of  the  reports 
of  these  fines,  trials  and  investigations, 
investors  are  not  buying  these  securities, 
and  some  people  who  hold  them  have  be¬ 
gun  to  sell  them.  The  result  is  a  decline 
in  stocks,  or  as  it  is  generally  expressed 
a  slump  in  Wall  Street.  The  lambs  have 
scented  the  blood  of  other  victims,  and 
for  the  present  at  least  decline  to  walk 
into  the  shambles.  As  a  result  of  all  this 
the  trust  magnates  and  promoters  of 
frenzied  finance  are  disturbed.  They  issue 
protests  against  the  suits  and  the  fines. 
They  call  it  an  attack  on  industry,  and 
declare  it  will  result  in  chaos  and  finan¬ 
cial  ruin  to  the  country.  If  these  suits 
are  continued — attacks  they  call  them — 
the  claim  is  that  Standard  Oil  and  other 
companies  will  be  ruined.  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  administration  are  held 
responsible  for  all  the  evil  which  is  pre¬ 
dicted  to  follow  unless  the  suits — attacks 
— are  abandoned.  It  never  seems  to  oc¬ 
cur  to  these  people  that  their  corporations 
could  avoid  all  this  disaster  by  obeying 
the  law.  In  imposing  sentence  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case  Judge  Landis  said 
these  people,  by  the  offense  of  which  they 
were  convicted,  offended  society  more 
than  the  counterfeiter  or  the  mail 
robber.  But  suppose  mail  robbers,  pick¬ 
pockets,  housebreakers  and  forgers  organ¬ 
ized  large  companies  and  sold  stock  to 
innocent  investors,  who  knew  nothing 
about  how  the  business  was  conducted, 
and  who  had  no  part  in  it.  Would  we 
be  obliged  to  let  the  lawless  business 
flourish  because,  if  interfered  with,  the 
widows  and  orphans  who  held  the  stocks 
would  suffer?  The  President’s  sworn 
duty  is  to  enforce  the  law.  Let  the  cor¬ 
porations  obey  the  law  and  there  will  be 
no  occasion  to  attack  them.  Their  fran¬ 
tic  abuse  of  the  President  and  of  the 
courts  remind  one  of  the  old  saw : 

No  rogue  ’ere  felt  the  halter  draw, 

With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

Every  honest  man  wants  the  laws  en¬ 
forced,  and  though  the  offenders  are  skill¬ 
fully  trying  to  attract  attention  away  from 
the  main  point,  they  will  find  difficulty  in 
working  up  an  opposition  to  the  President 
among  the  plain  people,  because  of  the 
performance  of  his  plain  duty  in  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  obey  the  law  of  the 
country. 

ETere  are  some  cold  facts  that  will  be 
useful  to  farmers  who  are  itching  to  in¬ 
vest  or  speculate  in  Wall  Street  secur¬ 
ities.  In  1899  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
stock,  which  is  one  of  the  street  railway 
properties  of  New  York  City,  sold  on  the 
market  at  $2(59  per  share.  The  stock  had 
been  liberally  watered  then ;  but  last  year 
a  merger  of  all  the  city  lines  was  effect¬ 
ed,  and  something  like  $115,000,000  of 
water  injected  into  the  combination.  Last 
week  the  Metropolitan  stock  sold  at  $47 
a  share.  The  loss  was  $222  per  share. 

I  was  induced  to  subscribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
by  a  millionaire  farmer  who  said  the  de¬ 
partment  called  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  was 
every  week  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  whole  year.  That  department  is. 
all  right,  and  so  is  the  whole  paper.  It’s 
the  only  farmer’s  paper  I  ever  have  taken, 
notwithstanding  that  I  have  taken,  and  do 
now,  several  farm  papers,  but  a  farm  paper 
is  not  always  a  farmer’s  paper,  f.  e.  n. 

Maine. 

This  New  England  farmer  has  the  sit¬ 
uation  pretty  well  in  mind,  and  he  ex¬ 
presses  it  with  considerable  clearness  and 
force.  Many  papers  with  farm  titles 
are  not  and  never  have  been  farmers’ 
papers.  Their  chief  function  has  been 
to  farm  the  farmer.  Sometimes  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  done  by  the  publisher  himself,  but 
oftener  by  some  fake  advertiser  who  pays 
him  for  the  privilege.  Publishing  a 
paper  exclusively  for  the  interest  and  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  farmer  is  such  a  novel  enter¬ 
prise  that  many  are  not  ready  to  accept 
it.  They  think  there  must  yet  be  some¬ 


thing  back  of  it  that  will  show  up  later. 
Well,  they  are  right.  There  is  a  whole 
lot  back  of  it,  and  it  will  all  show  up 
later,  true  enough.  The  faker  as  a  farm 
publisher  has  had  his  day.  His  days  of 
success  are  numbered.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  will  ever  publish  a  real  farmers’ 
paper  because  his  heart  is  not  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  men  and  women  who  people 
the  farms ;  but  his  partnership  with  the 
rogues  who  exploit  the  farms  must  be 
dissolved.  Every  true  farmer,  from  the 
millionaire  to  the  hired  man  ambitious  to 
own  a  farm  of  his  own  some  day,  has  a 
personal  interest  at  stake  in  the  success 
of  a  real  farmers’  paper. 

Postmaster  General  Meyer  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  advise  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  parcels  post  and  postal  savings 
banks  in  his  next  message  to  Congress. 
These  are  two  measures  that  would  greatly 
benefit  farmers.  The  parcels  post  would 
be  a  great  saving  and  convenience  in  both 
sending  and  receiving  small  parcels 
through  the  mail  at  reasonable  rates.  The 
postal  savings  bank  would  afford  a  con¬ 
venient  and  safe  deposit  for  savings. 
With  their  use  the  temptation  to  invest 
in  fake  schemes  and  watered  stocks 
would  no  doubt  be  somewhat  abated. 

Enclosed  find  check.  I  consider  the  “Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk”  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
your  paper.  In  fact,  I  can’t  afford  to  do 
without  your  paper,  having  neither  the  time 
or  facilities  to  keep  posted  on  all  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  schemes  advertised  in  many  of  the  farm 
papers.  I  am  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
“square  deal.”  whether  it  relates  to  Jersey 
cattle,  politics,  or  articles  advertised.  I 
wish  you  the  success  you  so  well  deserve. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  p.  K. 

The  above  note  is  from  an  advertiser 
as  well  as  a  subscriber.  We  are  not  pub¬ 
lishing  these  letters  for  personal  lauda¬ 
tion  or  glorification  in  any  sense,  but  to 
show  that  the  great  majority  of  business 
men  as  well  as  farmers  are  tired  of 
frauds  and  disgusted  with  fakers.  Every 
honest  man,  no  matter  what  his  calling,  is 
an  advocate  of  the  “square  deal.” 

J.  J-  d- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


HATCH  CHICKSTHATLIVE 

Quality  in  Incubators  makes  the  difler- 
ence  between  Profit  and  Loss.  Begin¬ 
ners  and  Kxjicrts  Use  and  Recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

They  write  their  experiences  in  our  260- 
page  book — ‘‘Howto  Make  Money  With 
Poultry  &  Incubators.”  It's  free.  Write. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  Buffalo.  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Oakland,  Cal. 


10  000  FERRETS  from  selected  breeders.  Per- 
’  feet  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  illusM  book  and  price 
Hot  free.  y.  KAHN8WOKT1I,  lllddletmwi,  Ohio. 


DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  rnokorelH  and  pullets  IV, r  sale, 
v  very  best  e  train.  1.  C.  HAWKIN8,  Bullville.  New  York. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 


WHITE  WYANIIOTTKS— Choice  yearling  liens 
”  reasonable:  baby  chicks  10c  each;  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  reduced  to  $3  per  100.  forest  lllll  Farm,  Iturnwood,  \.  Y, 


rtOSIN'G  OUT  SALE— wiiite  Holland  and  Buff  Turkey*,  YVhite 
^  K minion  and  Toulouse  Geese,  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck 8, 8.  C.  and 
It.  C.  It.  I.  Reds.  LOZKIJ.A  WILSON,  Cliaiidlersville,  Ohio. 


PULLETS  WANTED. 

Any  number,  any  variety,  anywhere. 
Write  for  Prices. 

THIS  PARK  &  POLXARD  CO., 

123  Friend  Street,  lioston.  Mass, 


CARMEUS,  it  pays  to  raise  squabs;  get  high  prices 
*  for  your  grain  by  feeding  it  to  homer  squab 
breeders;  write  us  for  prices;  semi  us  10  cents  in 
stamps  for  our  book;  it  tells  liow.  Address 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM,  Morton,  Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  V.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5:  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  II.  ZIMMER,  R.  1).  41.  Weedsport  N.Y. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  RETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 
approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  158,  Soul  hold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLEL1NG  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BONNI E  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
ami  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Snows.  Mated  pens  of  five  matnreu  pullets 
and  one  lino  bred  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pens  of  ten  selected  hens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers’ 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


A  cheap,  effective  dis¬ 
infectant  and  remedy, 
in  powder  form  to  be 
dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 

3 lbs. 50o.  6 X  lba.$1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.City) 
Excelsior"  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  < 
Dept.HG  20-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City.  I 


Paint 
Baths 

are  given  to  farming 
implements  nowadays 
instead  of  good  coats 
of  genuine  paint. 
it  occur  to  you  that 
harrow  or  wagon  was 
ctive  if  it  were  merely 
washed  with  an  alleged 
factory,  for  the  sake 
of  coloring  it  nicely  ? 

The  kind  of  paint  on  a  wagon  or  implement  is  important  in 
the  same  way  that  the  strength  of  its  bolts  or  springs  or  frame 
is  important. 

Paint  is  a  great  deal  more  serious  thing  on  the  farm  than  mere 
ornament — something  to  make  implements  and  buildings  look 
gay  when  new.  Good  paint  is  the  very  life  of  things.  A  few 
dollars’  worth  makes  expensive  things  last  and  paint  is  therefore 
another  word  for  economy. 

Does  the  paint  scale  off  your  implements  rapidly  nowadays  ? 
It  was  not  so  when  manufacturers  universally  used  Pure  White 
Lead  Paint.  You  can  remedy  matters  by  repainting,  not  only 
wagons  and  implements,  but  all  buildings,  with  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Linseed  Oil;  and  repairs  and  maintenance  will  be  a 
constant  expense  if  care  is  not  taken  to  see  that  the  lead  and 
oil  are  pure. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  the  side  of  the  white 
lead  keg.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  purity,  and  a  protection  against 
getting,  against  your  will,  the  same  kind  of  imitations  which 
the  implement  makers  so  frequently  use. 

Send  for  Book 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  paint  subject.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you: 

Now  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  8t.  Louis,  Philadelphia  [John  T.  Lowis  & 

Bros.  Co.];  Pittsburg  [National  Loud  4  Oil  Co.] 


M/SDhavehs 


Two  Profit  Earners  for  Poultr/men 


Only  Healthy  fowls  Pay;  Sick  fowls  mean  Loss. 

RUST’S  Havens  Climax  Powder 
cures  sick  fowls  and  keeps  well  fowls  healthy.  The  only 
reliable  cure  for  chicken-cholera,  turkey-cholera,  gapes 
etc.  Five  sizes,  25c.  50c,  $1.00  etc.  at  dealers. 

RUST’S  Lice-Killing  Powder 
destroys  and  keeps  away  vermin.  Does  not  affect  eggs. 
Prices:  5  oz.  box  10c:  16  oz.  box  25c;  48  oz.  box  50c;  112  oz. 
box  $1.00  at  dealers.  Booklet  and  egg-record  free.  Wm. 
Rust  &  Sons,  Eat.  1854.  Dept.  P, New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


WOULDN'T  you  like  to  get  all  the 
value  out  of  the  manure — the 
only  fertilizer  produced  on  the 
farm? 

There's  an  alarming  waste  in  the  way 
manure  is  ordinarily  handled.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  get  double  the  value  that 
most  farmers  are  now  getting  from  it. 

Don't  let  it  lie  in  piles  in  the  barnyard 
indefinitely,  to  ferment  and  burn  up 
from  a  third  to  a  half  of  its  fertilizing 
content. 

Don’t  allow  the  rains  to  drain  and 
wash  away  into  the  streams  the  rich 
liquids  that  are  so  valuable  for  plant 
food. 

Don't  haul  it  out  and  throw  it  in  piles 
in  the  fields  to  waste. 

Haul  it  out  as  it  is  produced,  when  it 
is  fresh,  while  it  is  in  its  most  valuable 
form,  while  it  contains  all  its  fertilizing 
elements,  and  distribute  it  evenly  and 
thinly  so  that  the  land  will  receive  every 
particle  of  its  fertilizing  content. 

The  Corn  King  return  apron  spreader 
and  the  Cloverleaf  endless  apron 
spreader  are  both  made  exceptionally 
strong  and  durable.  The  operation  of 
each  machine  is  controlled  by  a  single 


lever.  The  quantity  of  manure  to  be 
spread  is  regulated  by  means  of  this 
lever,  the  range  of  adjustment  being 
from  3  to  30  loads. 

Certain  features  are  peculiar  to  these 
two  spreaders  and  not  found  on  other 
spreaders,  such  as  the  vibrating  leveling 
rake  which  brings  the  manure  up  square 
and  level  to  the  beater,  and  the  driving 
of  the  aprons  by  applying  power  to  both 
sides,  thus  avoiding  binding,  friction 
and  twisting,  with  consequent  breakage. 

The  wheels  are  made  of  steel  with 
broad  tires,  and  the  front  wheels  cut 
under  to  permit  short  turning.  The 
draft  is  as  light  as  can  be  secured  in  any 
spreader  which  provides  the  necessary 
strength  to  sustain  the  proper  working 
apparatus. 

The  Corn  King  and  Cloverleaf  spread¬ 
ers  are  made  in  sizes  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  users,  and  can  be  secured  by  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  local  dealer. 

Call  for  catalogs  and  colored  hangers 
illustrating  and  describing  these  ma¬ 
chines,  or  write  us  for  little  booklet  on 
wasteful  practices  on  the  farm,  which 
you  will  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
reading. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
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RYE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Would  you  advise  feeding  rye  to  poultry, 
say  in  proportion  of  one  part  rye  to  five 
parts  of  other  grains?  In  comparison  to 
other  grains  rye  is  relatively  lower  in  price 
here.  H.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

It  will  not  pay  to  feed  whole  rye  with 
other  grain.  Poultry  do  not  like  rye. 
They  will  pick  out  the  other  grain  and 
most  of  the  rye  will  be  spoiled.  The 
best  way  is  to  grind  rye  and  corn,  two 
parts  rye  and  three  corn,  and  mix  the 
meal  with  bran  and  scraps  for  a  mash. 


report  that  my  foreign  trade  is  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending.  Recently  I  received  a  cablegram 
from  Henrique  Pastor  &  Son,  of  Tome,  Chile, 
for  two  young  bulls  and  one  heifer.  Senor 
Pastor  will  have  two  of  the  choicest  sons 
of  my  famous  “Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline 
Count,”  and  thus  will  the  blood  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  cow,  “Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline”  be  in¬ 
troduced  and  dlssiminated  among  the  dairy 
herds  of  far-away  Chile. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON. 

ECZEMA  ELEVEN  YEARS 

Hands  Cracked  and  Bleeding— Three 
Doctors  and  Many  Remedies  Fail. 
Soon  Cured  By  Cuticura. 


SOILING  CROPS  FOR  HORSE  AND 
LAND . 

Can  you  suggest  some  scheme  of  soiling  for 
two  horses  and  two  cows,  if  such  a  thing  is 
feasible  for  so  small  a  lot  of  stock?  Till¬ 
able  land  is  scarce,  as  is  good  pasturage, 
manure  also  being  a  consideration.  The  land 
is  rolling,  not  to  say  hilly,  and  is  rather 
light  in  texture,  much  of  it  being  subject  to 
wash.  N. 

Southern  Indiana. 

Ans. — If  it  is  possible  to  grow  Alfalfa 
in  that  section  we  would  depend  on  it 
largely  for  such  crops.  In  connection 
with  it  we  would  grow  corn,  with  rye  or 
wheat  seeded  in  it  at  the  last  cultivation. 
This  grain  may  be  cut  while  green  and 
the  land  plowed  again  for  corn.  We 
would  start  this  Fall  by  sowing  rye  and 
wheat.  As  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring 
sow  oats  and  peas.  Follow  this  with  sev¬ 
eral  plantings  of  corn.  Sow  Japanese  mil¬ 
let  after  the  oats  and  peas,  and  barley 
after  the  earliest  corn  is  cut.  With  a 
small  patch  of  Alfalfa,  corn  following  the 
rye  and  wheat,  millet  following  oats  and 
peas  and  all  plowed  land  in  rye  and  wheat 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  six  acres  should 
take  care  of  the  four  head  of  stock. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  CLEAN  LAND. 

On  my  farm,  when  I  got  it,  was  a  very 
fertile  strip  of  land,  about  four  acres,  with  a 
brook  running  entire  length.  This  land  was 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  brush  and 
soft  maple  trees.  I  had  it  cleared  except 
here  and  there  a  tree,  with  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  pasture  lot  of  it.  but  I  find  that  the 
brush  grows  up  thicker  than  ever,  and  must 
be  cut  each  Summer,  else  the  last  state  of 
this  land  will  be  far  worse  than  the  first. 
This  brush  cutting  each  Summer  is  only 
part  way  effective,  and  besides  is  quite  an 
annual  tax.  I  want  an  easier  way.  Some 
years  ago  while  “out  West”  in  Missouri  I 
heard  a  good  deal  about  people  using  Angora 
goats  for  work  such  as  this,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  if  they  have  been  tried  here  in  the 
East,  and  if  so,  with  what  success?  Will 
barbed  wire  fence  keep  them  in?  Are  there 
any  for  sale  in  States  near  here?  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  they  are  anything  as  good  as 
was  claimed  in  Missouri,  they  should  be  a 
grand  thing  in  these  bushy  eastern  States. 

Basking  Ridge.  N.  J.  r.  a.  e. 


“I  had  eczema  on  my  hands  for  about 
eleven  years.  The  hands  cracked  open  in 
many  places  and  bled.  One  of  my  fingers 
was  so  bad  that  the  nail  came.  off.  I  had 
often  heard  of  cures  by  the  Cuticura 
Remedies,  but  had  no  confidence  in  them, 
as  I  had  tried  so  many  remedies,  and  they 
all  had  failed  to  cure  me.  I  had  seen 
three  doctors,  but  got  no  relief.  Finally 
we  got  a  cake  of  Cuticura  Soap,  a  box 
of  Cuticura  Ointment,  and  two  bottles  of 
Cuticura  Resolvent  Pills.  Of  course  I 
keep  Cuticura  Soap  all  the  time  for 
my  hands,  but  the  one  cake  of  Cuticura 
Soap  and  half  a  box  of  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment  cured  them.  It  is  surely  a  blessing 
for  me  to  have  my  hands  well ;  and  rec¬ 
ommend  them  to  all  suffering  with  ec¬ 
zema.  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Wiley,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Liscomb,  Iowa,  Oct.  18,  1906. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlaf action. 

Gomhau/t’s 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tiTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 


The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


MONEY  SAVED 


You  should  send  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a 
copy  of  “The  Angora  Goat” — a  pamphlet 
which  answers  most  of  your  questions. 
The  goats  do  not  seem  to  have  become 
popular  in  the  East.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Middle  West 
they  are  well  liked,  but  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  difficult  to  buy  a  fair-sized  herd 
at  a  fair  price.  They  are  very  successful 
in  clearing  land  of  brush,  but  we  think 
a  flock  of  good  sheep  will  pay  you  better. 


Star  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  reports  the 
following  sales  of  pure-bred,  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle :  To  Edward  Stellwagon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  the  cows  Amy  DeKol,  ’97, 
Clothilde  Catekyntje ;  to  Rev.  John  Mac- 
Clellan,  New  Jersey,  the  cow  DeKol  Madura 
Clothilde  2d ;  to  J.  IT.  D.  Whitcomb,  Little¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  the  cows,  Johanna  TIarriette 
DeKol  and  Rosa  Bonniebelle  Kappijne;  to  Dr. 
J.  C.  Edgar,  New  York  City,  the  cows  Hen- 
gerveld  Daisy  Barington,  Rik  Pietertje  Aaggie, 
Rik  Beauty  Aaggie,  Belie  Cande  DeKol  and 
Netherland  Lotta  Pietertje  3d ;  to  John  Fox, 
Preble,  N.  Y.,  the  young  service  bull,  Priuce 
Owasso ;  to  J.  J.  Sensenig,  East  Earl,  Pa., 
the  young  hull  Sarcastic  Netherland  DeKol, 
and  the  cows  Countess  Trijntje  Clothide  and 


BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  In  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


WILDER'S 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 


STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 

simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Oo. 

Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich, 


STANCHION 


Eunice  Belle  Tappan.  I  am  also  pleased  to 


r 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder# 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  <5?  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

AII„|IP  If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 

KIN  IS  RFRKNkIRF  NWIhF  at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  Wo  guarantee  perfect 

kllUl  Ublinvlllllk  M  II  lllk  satisfaction  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  ROUTE  I,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANGHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


’OLLIE  PUPS  ANI>  WHITE  ANI)  BROWN 
^  FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  RAMB0UILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W’.  HAI.LIDAY,  Route2, Hammondsport,  N.Y. 


Qft  REGISTERED  YEARLING  RAMS  for 

OU  sale.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 

H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi.  Seneca  County,  New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


rHPQHIPF^i  the  NEW  YORK 

L/ll  Coll  I  K  Lr  J.  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Sardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick growersand 
jasy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


PUCCUIREQ—  THE  WHITE.  BACON  HOG. 

bnEOniilCO  Long  -  tiodied,  Square-built,  good 


grazers, 


mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 
GSIDE - - 


good 

MORNIN 


FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


nuifl  LA  DM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UniU  I  M  It  III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  ou 
hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  G.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,Coehranville,Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY"  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  9121a.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are  offering 
some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices, 

J.  G.  &.  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA  FARM 

BERKSHIRES. 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred.  .  ,  _  , 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Ralorama 
Farm.  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 
CALVIN  J.  HIISON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


AS  FINE  HERDS  OF 

GUERNSEY  and  RED  POLLED  Cattle 

as  any  in  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  atUniondale 
Stock  Farm.  A  limited  number  for  sale.  Address 

D.  L.  STEVENS.  Proprietor,  Uniondale,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 


REGIST’D  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin 
coin,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
i  and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
^Collie  Pegs  and  a  variety  of 
.Poultry.  Come  see  my 
[Stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  of  Kureka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Star  Farm  Holsteins 

Readers  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
Write  Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D., 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  for  Photographs 
and  Prices  of  his  Famous  Registered 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Feed  and  labor  are  high,  therefore, 
keep  fewer  and  better  cows. 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  Bull  Galf 

BORN,  MARCH  2.  1907. 

Sire:— King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Dam Pietertje  Mink  Lady  De  Kol,  a  fine 
well  bred  cow  with  an  official  record  of  17.26  lb. 
butter  in  seven  days. 

Price,  $75.00.  Write  now. 

175  head  in  the  herd.  Females  singly  or  in  car  lots. 
HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona.  N.  Y. 

THE  BLOOM1NGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FKIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
uid  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bci.l  Calves. 

A  A  <  'MITEL YOU.  Somerville,  N  .  J. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  1  will  offer  at  very  attractive  prices 
in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importation. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

REG.  RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

17  females  and  herd  bull.  Just  a  nice  car-load. 
Two  fine  young  bulls  six  and  eight  months  old. 
Herd  bull  is  two  years  old  and  weighs  1600  lbs. 
Will  sell  one  or  all.  Address 

K.  F.  HAINES,  R. R.  No.  3,  Huntington, Ind. 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

WE  OFFER  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF 

FALL  PIGS. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Pedigrees. 

SOAPSTONE  FARM,  Haverford  Pa. 

DULL  CALF-> A  descendant  of  "  The  Owl,”  P.  2195 
u  H.  C.  HEIFER  CALF-A  descendant  of  "Flying 
Fox,”  P.  3123  H.  C.  Botli  solid  color  and  from  splendid 
cows.  Price,  $101).  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

COLID  COLOR  BULL.— Three  mos.  old:  strictly 
first  class.  A.  G.  Son  of  St.  Lambert  Rioter  King, 
sire  of  30  tested  cows.  Dam  sired  by  a  Double  G. 
Son  of  St.  Lambert  Boy,  sire  of  57  tested  cows. 

J.  ALDUS  HERli,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

DURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  for  sale.  Born 
‘April  2nd,  1906.  Send  for  pedigree,  color  markings 
and  photograph.  Fine  animal.  Price  reasonable. 
Must  s-ll  quick. 

MADISON  COOPER,  400  Court  St., Watertown  N  Y. 


PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  snc-l 
cesslul  method  known  .  recommended  by! 
United  States  Agricultural  Department :  cures! 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  A)soafull| 
line  of  cattle  instruments.  Catalog  free. 

Gko.  P.  Pilling  &  Son,  2233  Arch  St.  Phils. ,Pa.| 


I  Want  A  Scale  on  Every  Farm ! 


ORIGINATOR  Of  the 
to  the  farmers  at  reason- 
AND  ONLY  MAN  to 
HIGH  GRADE  SCALE 


W  hy  not  buy  mine?  I  am  the  , 
plan  of  selling  scales  DIRECT 
able  prices.  I  was  the  FIRST 
offer  the  farmer  a  RELIABLE 
at  a  fair  price.  I  have  made 
and  sola  scales 
for  42  years,  and 
while  to-day 
there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other 
scales  made  and 

sold  EACH  AMERICAN  FARMER  who  buys  a  scale  is  under  OBLIGA¬ 
TIONS  to  me  for  having  made  the  FIGHT  against  the  old  monopolists  and 
having  put  the  price  within  reach  of  all.  I  am  now  fighting  the  ENTIRE 
SCALE  TRUST  AND  COMBINATION  to  keep  the  price  dow  1. 

I  have  a  history  of  the  scale  business,  called  the  “Reason  why  youshonld 
bnv  a  Scale”,  which  I  will  send  FREE  to  anyone  asking  for  it,  together 
with  a  full  line  of  prices  on  all  kinds  of  FARM  SCALES. 

Address  “JONES,  He  Fays  The  Freight”. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lock  Box  H 
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MANGELS  MIXED  WITH  SILAGE. 

I  have  about  500  bushels  of  mangels. 
I  low  would  it  be  to  run  these  through  the 
silage  cutter  and  put  them  in  the  silo  with 
the  corn?  G.  j.  B. 

Baliston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

I  have  not  tried  the  experiment,  and  so 
my  judgment  would  not  have  full  value. 
My  opinion  would  be  against  any  such 
scheme,  for  several  reasons.  They  are 
not  ready  for  harvest  when  we  fill  our 
silos.  They  grow  very  rapidly  during  the 
last  days  of  September  and  first  two  weeks 
of  October.  In  fact,  with  us  they  are  not 
ripened  as  early  as  corn  cutting.  A  man¬ 
gel  must  be  ripe  as  well  as  any  other 
crop.  Neither  would  this  plan  cheapen 
the  expense  of  handling.  I  should  also 
doubt  the  same  palatability  after  being  half 
cooked.  Cows  are  very  fond  of  crisp  suc¬ 
culent  mangels,  and  will  leave  nearly 
every  other  food  for  them.  I  find  it  very 
cheap  and  easy  to  pit  them. 

Take  a  well-drained  spot  and  throw  out 
four  to  six  inches  of  soil  about  eight  feet 
wide  and  long  enough  to  hold  the  re¬ 
quired  amount.  If  the  base  is  eight  feet 
the  height  of  the  pyramid  will  be  about 
four  feet.  Place  a  layer  of  straw  on  the 
ground  under  them,  then  cover  with 
straw  six  to  eight  inches  over  this;  put 
just  dirt  enough  to  hide  the  straw,  with 
only  the  thinnest  cover  at  the  ridge  to 
allow  the  escape  of  moisture.  Let  them 
stand  until  the  ground  begins  to  freeze ; 
then  cover  with  straw  and  dirt  again. 
This  double  air  chamber  makes  for  com¬ 
plete  insulation.  Should  they  be  exposed 
to  exceedingly  low  temperatures  and  no 
snow  covering,  as  they  were  last  Winter; 
it  is  a  safeguard  to  throw'  on  a  thin  cover 
of  horse  manure  in  midwinter.  If  there 
is  a  thin  snow  covering  it  will  not  be 
necessary.  For  best  feeding  results  beets 
should  stand  two  months  before  using.  If 
required  they  can  be  taken  out  duripg  the 
'Winter.  Unless  a  root  cellar  is  construct¬ 
ed  so  that  a  temperature  near  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  is  mantained  they  will  keep 
much  better  in  a  pit.  A  soft  wilted  beet 
is  a  poor  thing.  It  is  not  generally  known, 
but  a  fact,  that  beets  can  be  fed  as  a 
substitute  for  grain  up  to  about  one 
bushel  daily.  That  is,  if  mangels  are 
used,  containing  as  they  do  about  10  per 
cent  dry  matter,  we  could  substitute  one 
bushel  of  60  pounds  for  about  seven 
pounds  of  well-balanced  concentrates,  the 
grain,  of  course,  containing  a  small  per 
cent  of  water.  The  problem,  however, 
for  most  of  us  is  to  grow  them  cheaply. 

_ H.  E.  COOK. 

CHICKS  BARE  OF  FEATHERS. 

How  can  I  grow  feathers  on  my  young 
chicks?  A  number  of  them  are  quite  bare 
of  feathers.  We  use  “louse  killer”  and  do 
not  see  any  lice ;  still  their  heads,  necks, 
breasts  and  under  wings  are  completely  bare 
of  feathers.  Wlvat  shall  I  do?  What  can 
be  the  cause  of  it?  t.  c. 

New  York. 

This  correspondent  does  not  state  what 
breed  of  chicks  he  has,  nor  how  old  they 
are.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
breeds  about  early  feathering.  The 
Asiatics  are  very  slow  about  it,  and  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  often  suffer  and  sometimes 
die  from  too  rapid  feathering;  that  is,  the 
feathers  grow  and  develop  so  fast  that  the 
chick  cannot  eat  and  digest  food  enough 
to  sustain  the  drain  upon  its  system ;  it 
grows  weaker,  the  long  wing  feathers 
drag  on  the  ground,  and  finally  the  little 
thing  dies.  When  I  bred  White  Leghorns 
there  was  always  a  loss  of  chicks  from 
this  cause.  Those  that  have  been  inbred 
too  long  and  are  of  weak  vitality  are  very 
apt  to  suffer  from  this  too  rapid  feather¬ 
ing.  The  Asiatic  breeds  never  are  trou¬ 
bled  in  this  manner ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
usually  run  around  half  naked  about  all 
Summer,  or  until  they  weigh  three  or 
four  pounds.  The  American  breeds, 
Wynadottes,  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  etc., 
are  about  half  way  between  Leghorns  and 
Asiatics  as  to  feathering  and  usually  have 
no  trouble  on  that  score.  Occasionally 
there  are  a  few  that  do  not  feather  out 
when  the  rest  do,  and  some  breeders  con¬ 


sider  this  a  sign  of  laGk  of  vitality,  or  of 
poor  condition,  and  mark  such  chicks  so 
they  can  tell  them  when  full  grown,  to 
prevent  breeding  from  them.  I  do  not 
know  that  anything  can  be  done  other 
than  giving  abundance  of  good  food, 
plenty  of  meat  and  green  stuff,  to  pro¬ 
mote  rapid  feathering;  nature  will  take 
her  own  course  in  such  matters.  My 
White  Wyandotte  chicks  have  feathered 
out  very  nicely  this  season ;  better  than 
ordinarily,  I  think.  I  have  just  one  chick 
running  around  with  body  bare  and  red¬ 
dened  by  the  sun,  wing  feathers  twisted 
and  crossed  over  his  back,  and  a  little 
tuft  of  feathers  on  his  head.  He  is  a 
comical  looking  chap,  but  what  amuses 
me  is  that  all  the  other  chicks  have  “sent 
him  to  Coventry,”  that  is,  they  won’t  asso¬ 
ciate  with  him  or  have  him  around  where 
they  are;  they  pick  at  him  if  he  comes 
within  reach,  and  won’t  let  him  roost  in 
any  of  the  little  coops.  So  he  roosts  in 
one  of  the  henhouses  on  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  a  nest  box  and  the  wall,  in  a  space 
just  big  enough  to  squeeze  into.  If  T.  C.’s 
chicks  are  not  lousy  I  do  not  think  he 
need  worry  any  about  their  not  feather¬ 
ing;  he  will  find  they  will  have  feathers 
enough  before  cold  weather. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  Is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  cow.The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  it’s  high  time  you 


did.  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  price 
Of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there’s 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu¬ 
bular  and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  milk  ;save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don’t  buy  some  cheap  rattle¬ 
trap  thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won’t  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work.skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction;  easily 
understood.  That’s  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar¬ 
pies  Tubular.  Don’t  you  want  our 
little  book  “Business  Dairymen,”  and 
our  Catalog  A.  l53both  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wlnd- 
pufT,  Shoe  Boll,  injured  Tendons^ 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
dj  r*  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

fS  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  _ 

J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  SPWl,  R,nGS0,c.CuB6  Twxonn 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  — -  vTJTLr 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  2 

THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  be  removed  with 


^QSORBiNE 


or  ant 

caused  by  strain  or  lntlam- 1 
mation.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  #2.00  per  bottle,  de¬ 
livered.  Book  3-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  #1.00,' 
llvered.  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins, 
Hydrocele,  Varicocele.  Book  free.  Hade  only  by 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield. Mass. 


Tor  Sale  by 

El  ANDREWS  SDNS 

BRLfTOL.TENN. 


We  Prove  it  Makes 
More  Milk — at 
Our  Risk — Not  Yours- 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  try  Badger  Dairy 
Feed  at  your  risk.  We  know  for  a  posi¬ 
tive  fact,  from  actual  use,  that  it  will 
make  your  cows  give  more  milk,  make 
them  improve  in  “  condition  " — make 
you  more  money,  consequently  we  are 
glad  to  take  all  risk  in  getting  you  to 
give  it  a  trial. 

It  is  a  feed  so  much  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  of  its  kind  that  you’ll  be  surprised 
at  the  results  it  produces.  You  see  it  is 
first  a  quality  feed.  Every  ingredient 


/Cat/pei;  Feed 

is  of  the  Simon  Pure  Brand.  It  is  not  a  mixture  of  “  offals  not  a 
condiment  of  stimulants,  but  a  pure,  wholesome  ration.  Second,  it  is 
properly  balanced;  that  is,  its  nutritive  ratio  of  protein,  fat,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  sugar  are  absolutely  correct.  That’s  why  it  makes  the 
most  milk  and  builds  up  and  maintains  the  cow’s  physical  condition 
better  than  any  feed  made.  That’s  why  it  is  the  most  economical  feed. 

All  we  ask  is  a  trial,  and  we  take  all  risk.  Send  for  our  Free  Trial  Offer, 
and  be  sure  to  mention  your  dealer’s  name.  If  you  want  to  get  more  milk 
from  your  cows— want  tomakemore  money  out  of  them— write  a  postal  for  our 
Free  Trial  Offer  today.  You’ll  find  it  pays.  Sold  by  progressive  dealers. 

Chas.  A.  Krause  milling  Co.,  Box  100,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


sgoocL 

■ Standard 


accurate  and  durable  scales 
made.  Fully  warranted. 
All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit, 
Pitless;  Steel  and  Cement 
Construction.  Catalog  Free. 
Osgood  Seale  Co.,  157  Central  St.,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


Ju5t  Enough! 

and  lust  as  they  want  it.  The  right  way  to 
salt  animals  is  to  let  them  help  themselves. 

Compressed 

Pure-Salt  Bricks 

In  our  Patent  Feeders,  supply  refined  dairy  salt. 
They  mean  animal  thri  it.  They  cost  bu  t  little. 

La 


jkrj 


Convenient  for  you  and  your 
animals  suffer  no  neglect.  Ask 
your  dealer  and  write  us  for 
booklet. 

Belmont 
Stablo 
Supply  Co. 

P.tontees  ,Mfn. 

Station  C, 
Brooklyn, 


Mgs 


j.; 


Is  Your  Horse 
Worth  $1.2!  ? 

That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
splint,  spavin,  wind- 
_  „  _  puffs  or  bunches. 

Tr.de  Mark,  We  have  thousands 

of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  Fasig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n, writes: 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $t,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Sampl tfree.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

Wm.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.J 


u 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or  WsJ 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writo  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  PAPEC 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  All  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


Many  A  Man 

has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Outs  4 

different 
Lengths. 
Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lover. 

Gale -Baldwin  and  Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  TRAVELING  FEED  TABLE 

Require  less  power  than  any  similar  machino  made. 

They  out  (aster,  teed  easier,  last  longer  and  have  this 
additional  advantage  of  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 
Don't  buy  a  cutter  until  you  got  our  free  catalogue  and 
prices.  W.  will  save  you  money. 

The  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.T.CO.,Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls, Mis*. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  :  nd  send  mills,  on 
It)  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating.  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


“Feed  Your  Cows  on  Silage 

in  seasons  of  cold  or  drought,  when  fresh  pasturage  fails  ”  Profes¬ 
sors  of  dairy  farming  in  the  leading  agricultural  colleges  all  teach 
the  value  of  silage  and  endorse  the 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

as  the  standard  of  the  world. 

Solidly  and  scientifically  built  of  selected  wood,  it  is  air  tight, 
does  not  leak,  perfectly  preserves  the  silage  and  gives  a  higher 
k  food  value  than  can  be  obtained  from  other  silos. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  Booklet  B 

STODDAED  MFO-.  CO. 

RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

T  HU u  tt\  lhiif  T  ail.,  f/v  Dim  t0*ny,°,n.6^>'11"dT  e"g'nei  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  singlellvUuderem 


alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine 
Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  _ , _ 

engine.  &bnd  roa  Catalouua.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

_ _  _ _  “TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,* 

^?Wer-  Its  wel?n *  un!'  bnlk  a”  !”lf  thatTf  ^^e7^dT^ngmTs?wnhngrlate^ura’bmt^SCfwf 
Vibration  practically  overcome.  (  hoaply  mounted  ou  Anv  wai?on.  It  Is  a  pomhinafinn  nnrfahio  ,  biUty.  Costs 

Mfrs.,  Measlier  and  15tU  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  ?smounR nK^xaiSb8’ yST  or  tr<wUoa 
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Merchandise  fror  P = Sheriffs’ ami  Receivers’  Sales 

o  <<;  o  r  VAj 

Save  30  to  £3f  per  cent,  on  your  purchases. 

_  _  _  .  _  _  _  _  ^  ®  ^  a  w  ^  a  ^  i  i  i 1  _  r _ —  —  —  ^  f  9  r\  T",  i 


the  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO I  ■  “  '  saves  you  30  to  SO  per  cent  on  staple  merchandise  from  Sheriffs  and  Receivers 
Sales.  Wrecking  prices  have  come  to  be  known  as  bargain  prices.  Here  you  have  the  most  wonderful  bargain  offering  ever  advertised,  buch  an 
opportunity  seldom  occurs.  The  very  best  manufactured  articles  offered  at  less  than  original  cost  of  production.  That’s  our  merchandising method.  \\e  do  not  buy  o 
goods  in  the  regular  way.  but  take  advantage  of  various  sales  to  secure  bargains.  Our  mammoth  plant  IS  the  largest  in  the  world  de  o 5  ,. 

sale  of  general  Stocks.  Increasing  business  has  necessitated  an  addition  to  our  already  enormous  institution.  Over  35  acres  literally  covered  with  mere  a 

OUR  BUSINESS  IS  ONE  OF  ACTION.  Buy  To-day.  BARGAINS  WAIT  FOR  NO  MAN. 

We  built  our  enormous  business  by  always  giving  our  Customers  Absolute  Satisfaction 


100  lbs.  Fencing  Wire,  $1.50 


BB  telephone, 


Wire  in  short 
lengths  .  .  .  $  1.25 
Galvanized  wire 
shorts,  100  lbs. — 
Nos.  9  and 

10 . $1.80 

Nos.  11  and 
12  .....  1.00 
No.  14....  2.00 
13.  100  lbs.  2.40 


Enameled  Kitchen  Sinks,  $1.00 

New  blue  enameled, 

10x24.  with  nickel- 
plated  strainer,  enam¬ 
eled  inside  and  out¬ 
side.  price.  .  .$1.00 
Cast-iron  flat  rim  white  porcelain  enam- 
kitchen  sinks,  size  18x30,  with  nickel- 

plated  strainer . $1.75 

Handsome  high-back,  one-piece,  white 
enameled  cast  -  iron  seamless  kitchen 
sinks . $11.00 


Waterworks  System  $48.00. 

Even  if  you  live  on  a  farm  you  can 
have  just  as  much  comfort  as  city  folks. 
At  $48.00  we  can  furnish  you  one  of 
our  pneumatic  water  works  outfits,  giv¬ 
ing  you  fire  protection  as  well  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  supply  your  home  with  the 
comforts  of  modern  plumbing.  We  are 
the  largest  dealers  in  plumbing  material 
and  water-works  outfits  anywhere. 

JM8.00  buys  complete  water-works 
utfits;  tanks,  pump  valves  and  fittings. 


1-inch  Pipe,  per  foot  4c. 

^^rhauled  pipe,  complete  with 
screwed  ends  and  threaded  couplings: 

1  inch,  per  foot .  4c 

IV*  inch ....  5c  1%  inch . 6%c 

Overhauled  well  casing,  with  couplings 
complete,  good  as  new. 

1  %  inch  .  .  .  <(c  2%  inch . 10c 


Field  Fencing,  20c  per  rod. 

Galvanized  graduated  diamond  mesh 
field  fencing,  22  in.  high,  per  rod.2<)c 

36  in.,  per  rod . 35c 

Square  mesh  fencing  at  the  same  prices. 

Heavy  2 -in.  mesh,  hexagon  galvanized 
fencing,  suitable  for  every  purpose,  made 
of  No.  1 6  wire,  150  lineal  feet 

2  4  in.  wide,  per  bale .  2.00 

Galvanized  poultry  netting,  2-in.  mesh, 
150  lineal  feet  to  the  bale: 

12  in.  wide,  per  bale . $0.50 


ENAMELED  TUBS,  $6.00 

Brand  new 
steel  tubs,  with, 
enamel  baked 
on,  5  ft.  long. 

Handsome  white 
enameled,  seam¬ 
less,  cast  -  iron, 

roll  rim  bath-  .  „  _  __ 

tubs  . $15.25 

Low-down  water  closet  outfits,  10.00 

Beautiful  marble  washstands.  .  .  0.00 


MODERN  HEATING  APPARATUS 

We  can  furnish  you  a 
steam  or  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  plant  for  your  home 
at  prices  from  $  1 2  5 
up.  Will  save  its  cost 
in  a  very  short  time. 
All  we  ask  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  this 
statement.  Send  u  s 
sketch  of  your  building.  We  will  make 
you  a  proposition  for  properly  heating  it, 


GALV.  STEEL  TANKS,  $2.00. 

Weigh  less  and 
twice  as  practical 
as  wooden  tanks; 
best  manufactured. 

32  gal.  tank,  $2; 

4  7  gal.,  8  2.50; 

73  gal.,  $2.75; 

6  bbl.,  $5.50; 
larger  sizes  in  proportion. 

Cookers.  $9. 20:. Steel 
$7X0.  ' 


.,  _ _  Wagon  Tanks, 

GalvunizedTrouglis,  60c. 


We  Purchased  Every  Exposition. 

This  includes  the  World's  Fairs  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  the  Expositions  of  Buffalo  and 
Omaha,  built  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,000.00.  We 
are  the  foremost  dismantles  and  purchasers  of  large 
institutions  in  the  world.  By  this  means  alone  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  the  world’s  best  products 
have  passed  into  our  possession  and  have  been  re¬ 
built  and  sold  at  60  %  below  their  original  value. 

The  World’s  Bargain  Center. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have 
learned  to  recognize  the  virtue  of  our  business.  We 
stand  between  you  and  high  prices.  The  greater  part 
of  our  stock  consists  of  absolutely  brand  new,  first- 
class  merchandise  that  we  have  secured  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  purchase  of  stocks  at  SHERIFFS’ 
and  RECEIVERS’  SALES.  Our  enormous  ware¬ 
houses  are  overflowing  with  merchandise  secured 
from  such  sources.  Our  wonderful  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  is  the  best  evidence  of  our  ability  to  serve 
vou.  Merchandise  of  the  highest  quality  is  sold  at 
sacrifice  prices.  Each  day  some  new  addition  to 
our  stock  compels  us  to  dispose  of  what  we  have 
on  hand.  The  time  to  buy  is  when  these  bargains, 
shown  you  in  this  advertisement,  are  calling  on  you 
for  action.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  be  con¬ 
vinced, 

OUR  GUARANTEE. 

We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction.  A  satisfied 
customer  means  more  to  us  than  a  large  sale.  Every 
article  you  purchase  from  us  is  guaranteed  absolutely 
as  represented.  If  you  find  it  to  the  contrary,  we 
hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  make  good  our  repre¬ 
sentations.  If  the  goods  received  are  not  as  repre¬ 
sented,  we  will  take  them  back  and  refund  your 
purchase  price  at  onoe.  There  will  be  no  argument 
about  the  return  of  your  money.  All  you  need  to 
say  is  that  “goods  are  not  satisfactory.’  That’s 
enough  for  us.  Money  will  be  promptly  refunded 
you.  Send  us  your  order  today. 

We  cheerfully  invite  investigation  as  to  our  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  is  over 
$1,000,000.00.  We  refer  you  to  any  commercial 
institution  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  else.  Look  us 
up  in  Dun’s  or  Braastreet’s ;  ask  any  Express  Com¬ 
pany;  write  to  the  editor  of  this  or  any  other  paper; 
if  you  want  more  positive  proof,  write  to  our  de¬ 
pository,  the  Drovers’  Deposit  National  Bank, 
Chicago. 


RUGS,  $9.40 

8  -  wire  tapestry 
Brussels  in  variety 
of  colors  and  de¬ 
signs,  size  10  ft.  6 
in.  x  8  ft.  3  in. 
Beautiful  medallion 
center,  red  with 
green  and  tan  fig¬ 
ure.  Perfect  har¬ 
mony.  Retail  value. 
00  to  $25. 


18. < 


Brass  Trimmed  Beds,  $6.40 


Full  size, 
strongly  built, 
exactly  like  il¬ 
lustration.  Posts 
1  1-16  inch 
diam.,  67  inch 
high,  trimmed 
with  genuine 
brass,  enameled 
in  either  white, 
pea  green  or 


$11.00  HEATER  $6.50 

200  like  cut,  bought  at 
Sheriffs’  Sale.  Greatest  fuel 
saver,  best  heater  made. 
Ornamental,  trimmed  i  n 
nickel.  Large,  durable  fire- 
pot.  New  patent  grate  and 
large  bailed  ashpan.  Best 
quality  casting.  Body  heav¬ 
ily  reinforced.  12  in. $6.50 

1 4  inch . 6.00 

1  6  inch . 15.00 


ROLLTOP  DESK,  $15.00. 


High  back, 
roomy  pigeon 
h  o  les.  Woll 
built,  60  differ¬ 
ent  etvles,  $12.00 
to  $15.00.  Office 
Chairs,  $1.50  up. 
Files  and  Office 
Supplies  of  all 
kinds.  Write  for 
special  list. 


Good  Quality  Linoleum,  38c  yd. 


Six  carloads  gen¬ 
uine  linoleum  bought 
at  Receivers’  Sale. 
Extra  heavy;  floral 
and  tile  patterns;  2 
yards  wide.  Retail 
price,  4  5  to  60  cts. 
Send  your  order  to¬ 
day.  giving  us  size 
of  room.  Oil  cloth, 
per  sq.  yd..  17. 


Washing 


Machine  $4.75 

'  Usually  sells  from 
$8.00  to  $10.00; 
greatest  labor,  time 
and  clothes  saver 
ever  invented.  No 
steam,  damp  or  wet 
floors.  Absolutely 
the  best  manufac¬ 
tured.  Makes  wash¬ 
day  a  pleasure.  Any 
child  can  run  it.  It 
almost  runs  itself. 


Boston  Leather  Couch,  $14.00 

5  0  bought 
at  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Sale; 
full  contin- 
u  o  u  s  roll 
diamond 
tuftod  top. 

Best  quality  _  ,  ,  _ 

hair  filled  over  durable  tow  layer.  Hand 
some  hand-carved  claw-feet  frame.  lie 
tail  value  easily  $24.00. 


Steel  Fireproof  Safe  $5.50 


Small  7b  lb  safe  for  general 
home  and  farm  use.  Other 
sizes  at  $6.50,  $7.00,  $7.50 
and  $8.00. 

Heavy  angled  safe  with  5 
flanged  doors  with  nomina¬ 
tion  locks,  at  $16.00.  Larger 
sizes  from  $29.00  to  S60.00.  Al¬ 
so  a  full  line  of  fire  proof 


vault  doors  from  $25.00  to  $74.00. 


LUMBER!  LUMBER!  Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate.  LUMBER!  LUMBER! 

“■ W  *  _ _ _  r.rT.,  imimv  rnPT  I  I1MRFP  POP  8ATPt 


THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 

Offers  the  most  wonderful  opportunity  ever  heard  of  to  furnish  you 
lumber  and  building  supplies  of  every  kind  at  Prices  that  will  save  you 
big  money.  Such  an  opportunity  as  this  seldom  occurs.  We  have  lumber 
for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meeting  house,  cribs,  stores,  factories  and  in 
fact,  buildings  of  every  kind.  We  can  furnish  absolutely  everything  re¬ 
quired  in  construction  material.  Have  your  carpenter  or  builder  Make  up 
a  complete  ist  of  everything  that  you  may  require,  including 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Nais,  Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling  and  every 
Single  Article.  Send  it  to  us  at  once,  tell  us  where  you  .have  seen  this 
advertisement,  and  we  will  make  a  Proposition  that  will  bea  saving 
of  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  This  is  not  an  idle  statement.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  have  bought  lumber  from  us  in  the  past.  We 
guarantee  absolute  satisfaction.  We  require  your  good  wi.l. 


LUMBER  FROM  EXPOSITIONS 

We  have  had  vast  lumber  experience.  After  the  World’s  Fair 
at  Chicago  we  sold  80,000,000  Feet;  at  the  Omaha 
Exposition.  5 i, 000, 000  Feet;  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
33,000,000  Feet,  and  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  over  100,000,000 
Feet.  You  will  miss  one  of  the  greatest  chances  you  ever  saw  if  you 
overlook  buying  your  lumber  now.  Prices  on  lumber  are  ever  advancing. 
Do  not  wait  for  them  to  go  down.  They  never  will.  If  you  have  no  need 
for  a  carload  yourself,  get  your  neighbors  to  club  in  with  you.  By  buying 
a  carload  you  can  save  all  kinds  of  money  on  freight  charges.  We  have 
railroad  tracks  running  through  our  main  warehouses  and  buildings  and  can 
load  a  car  to  good  advantage  to  you.  You  can  include  other  items  in  this 
same  car,  such  as  Pipe,  Plumbing  Material  and  Merchandise  of 
Every  Kind.  Roofing,  Wire,  Fencing,  Furniture,  Hardware. 


FIFTY  MILLION  FEET  OF  LUMBER  FOR  SALE! 

We  recently  bought  at  Manufacturers’  Sae  over  50,000,000 
Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and  Finishing  Materia.  We  are 

making  special  concession  to  those  who  will  buy  at  once.  Even  it  you 
have  no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  now. 

We  cheerfully  invite  inspection  of  our  Lumber  stock  and  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  come  direct  to  our  warehouse  and  yards  at  Chicago, 
see  the  lumber  we  are  offering,  and  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  all  we  say 
of  it;  make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  how¬ 
ever  to  come  to  Chicago;  we  sell  you  by  mail  very  easily  and  will  have  no 
trouble  to  convince  you  of  the  desirability  of  placing  ^an  order  with  us. 
Just  you  send  us  your  lumber  bill,  and  we  will  easily  Show  You*. 

On  application  we  will  send  copies  of  letters  from  customers  who  have 
bought  from  us.  They  saved  money,  why  can’t  you?  Write  us  today. 


RE-BUILT  TRACTION  OUTFITS. 


Have  been  over¬ 
hauled  and  re¬ 
built.  25  trac¬ 
tion  rigs,  dif¬ 
ferent  makes. 
10  to  25  H.  P. 
$200  and  up. 
Farm  outfits  on 
wheels.  8  to  15 
H.  P.  Full 


specification  and  photograph  if  desired. 


Ntv| 

FELT 

dofiNJ* 


Felt  Roofing  60c  pr.Sq. 

2 -ply  “Eagle”  Brand,  100 
sq.  ft..  6  0c:  3 -ply.  9  0c. 
Vulcanite  Roofing  with  nails, 
caps  and  cement,  easy  to 
put  on;  requires  no  coating. 
108  sq.  ft.,  $1.7  5.  Rub¬ 
berized  Galvo-Roofing,  guar¬ 
anteed  for  2  0  years.  No 
coating  required;  per  108 
sa.  ft.,  including  nails,  caps 
cement  for  laps.  1  )v  $1.50 


WIRE  NAILS,  $1.50  per  keg 

An  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  a 
keg  of  nails  contain¬ 
ing  mixed  sizes  all 
kinds  together,  from 
about  3d  to  30d  at 
$1.50  per  keg.  We 
do  not  guarantee  the 
assortment.  Also  nails,  one  size  only  to 
a  keg,  at  $2.3  5.  Wire  Spikes,  per  100 
lbs.,  $1.90. 


HORSE  SHOES,  $3.75  per  keg. 

We  offer  2,000  kegs 
of  brand  new,  first-class 
celebrated  “  E  a  g 1  e 
horseshoes  at  $3.75 
per  keg  when  ordered  m 
lots  of  5  kegs  at  one 
time;  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  price  $4.00.  . 

We  can  furnish  sizes 
from  No.  0  to  No.  7. 
either  mixed  or  one  kind,  to  a  keg^ 


Gasoline  Engines. 

Absolutely  r  e  1 1  a  bl  e, 
economical  and  durable. 
Impossible  to  get  out  of 
order.  Electric  spark 
igniter  and  complete 
batteries.  ... 

2  H.  P.  $70  3H.  P.  $85 
4  H.  P.  HO  5  11.  P.  125 
Other  makes  up  to  25 
Horse  Power. 


PAINTS  30  cents  PER  GALLON. 

Bam  Paint,  in  bbl.  lots, 
per  gal.,  30c;  Cold  Water 
Paints,  celebrated  Asbes¬ 
tine  brand,  outside  use, 
fully  guaranteed,  best  as¬ 
sortment  colors,  50  lb. 
lots,  per  lb.,  3c.  “Per¬ 
fection”  Mixed  Paints 
per  gal.,  7  5c.  “Premier’ 
Brand,  3-year  guarantee, 
per  gal..  9  5c.  Varnishes. 


MANILA  ROPE  BARGAINS. 

Good  Manila 
Rope,  slightly  used, 
all  sizes,  %  in.,  per 
100  ft.,  $3.25. 

New  Manila  Rope 
slightly  shop  worn, 
per  lb.,  10c.  Wrap¬ 
ping  Twine,  per  lb., 

0c.  Galvanized  Guy  Wire,  100  ft., 
$1.60.  Wire  Rope  and  Cable  at 
way  down  prices.  Tackle  Blocks.  Etc. 


PORTABLE  FORGE,  $4.75. 


Lever  motion;  with  extra 
heavy  pipe  legs;  stands  30  m 
high;  8  in.  fan.  Larger  forges 
like  illustration  from  $6.35  to 
$14.50.  We  guarantee  our 
forges  equal  or  superior  to 
anything  on  the  market. 
Write  for  our  full  list. 
Blacksmiths’  sledges,  un- 
4  4  handled,  per  lb..  5c.  Hot 

and  Cold  Chisels.  9c  ner  lb. 


m 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Per  100  Square  Feet  $1.50. 


TUBULAR  LANTERNS  ,45c 

Steel  Shovels,  strongly  made, 

30c;  Steel  single  bit  axes, 

45c;  Double  bit  axes,  4  0c; 

Large  size  steel  ham¬ 
mers,  25e;  Manure 
forks,  4  5c ;  Hay  forks, 

30c;  Axe  handles,  5c; 

Hack  saws,  with  frame, 

15c;  Hand  saws,  25c; 
Compass  saws  1 2c; 

Files,  5c;  Hatchets  30o 


4-Post  Wind  Mill  Tower  $1 5 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known. 
Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  ham¬ 
mer.  With  ordinary  care  will  last  many  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its 
virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  buildings  of  any  kind.  Al¬ 
so  used  for  ceiling  and  siding,  Fire-proof  and  water-proof 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint 
rain-water.  Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new,  straight 
from  the  factory.  $1.50  isour  price  for  our  No. 15  grade  of 
Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and  siding,  each  sheet  24 
in.  wide  and  24  in.  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated, 
like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  and  24  in.  Iong,$1.75 
At  25  cents  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish  sheets  6 
and  8  feet  long. 

Our  price  on  Standing  Seam  or  “V”  Crimped  Roofing  is 
the  same  as  on  the  corrugated.  We  have  other  grades  of 
Steel  and  Iron  Roofing.  I Alrlte  for  particulars . 

urA  n_„  jL*  t„*:„L*to  all  points  East  of  Colorado 

WC  ray  ln0  rrGIgnl  except  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
Indian  Territory,  Quotations  to  other  points  on  applica¬ 
tion.  This  freight  prepaid  proposition  only  refers  to  the 
steel  roofing  offered  in  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing 
to  any  one  answering  this  advertisement  C.  O.  D.,  with 
privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  25  per  cent  of 
the  amount  you  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after 
material  reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as  represented, 
refuse  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
deposit.  All  kinds  of  roofing  supplies,  galvanized  conduc¬ 
tor  pipe,  eave  trough,  steel  snips,  fittings,  etc. 


Galvanized  after  completion. 
Braced  in  a  most  thorough  man¬ 
ner.  Easy  to  put  together  and 
erect.  Not  the  cheap  kind. 
Each  complete  with  platform, 
anchor  posts  and  anchor  plate, 
worth  $21:  our  price,  $15. 
All  kinds  of  steel  storage  tanks 
from  30  gallon  to  10,000 
gallon.  


COMBINATION  TOOLS,  $2.90. 

.  1,000  of  these  excellent  tools.  Here 
is  a  chance  to  buy  a  combination  of  an 
anvil,  a  vise, 
a  drilling  ma¬ 
chine,  cut-off 
hardy  and 
pipe  machine, 
all  in  one,  for  $2.9  0.  Has  no 
equal.  The  jaws  of  vise  open  5 
ins.,  face  of  jaws  3  ins.  wide;  wt„  3  0 
lbs.  Larger  combination,  $3.2  5. 


La  Gripper  Wrench  60c 

Most  perfect  wrench  manu¬ 
factured,  patented  and  im¬ 
proved  in  every  way.  Suita¬ 
ble  for  rods,  pipes,  nuts,  ana 
for  general  purposes.  No  lost 
motion;  has  patent  clamp 
to  move  jaws  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  closer  together  than 
with  any  other  wrench. 

1  o  inch . 6  0  cts.  each 

1  4  inch.  ....70  cts.  each 


DOORS,  60c  and  up. 

1  0,000  doors  and 
windows  which  we  will 
close  out  at  a  saving  of 
10  %.  At  60  cents  we  can 
furnish  you  an  ordinary 
door,  good  enough  for 
general  purposes. 

We  have  a  complete 
list  of  these  doors  and 
windows,  which  we  will 
mail  on  application. 


WIND  MILL  LIFT  PUMPS. 

Double  acting,  3-way 

pumps  . $6.20 

Hand-force  pumps.  .  3.03 
Syphon  spout-lift 

pumps . 

Kitchen  force  pumps 
Pitcher  spout  pumps 
Perfection  spray 
pumps,  best  manu¬ 
factured  . 

Pumps  of  all  kinds 


3.63 

3.23 

1.65 


2.25 


FARM  AND  PLATFORM  SCALES 

3-ton  Steel  Wagon  Scale 
with  8x14  ft.  platform, 

$22.7  5;  other 
wagon  scales  ud 
t  o  $5.50;  4  0  C 

lb.  cap  acity  _ _ 

Portable  Platform  Scales,  guaranteed, 
j  $  S ;  Brand  new  Counter  Plat- 
.  J  form  Scales,  weighs  from  %  oz. 
t  to  240  lbs.,  $2.25.  Brand 
New  family  Scales,  weighs 
from  1  oz.  to  2  4  lbs,,  9  0c. 


Wrought  Iron  Bolts,  per  lb.  4c. 


Bought  at  manufacturers’  sale,  1  0  car 
loads  of  high  grade  carriage  and  machine 
bolts,  mixed  all  kinds  together,  excellent 
assortment,  strictly  first  class.  In  lots 
of  100  lbs.,  per  lb..  4c.  Also  carriage 
and  machine  bolts:  wood  screws  10c  per  Tl> 


DDK*  If  emiMP  04  DA  Juit  ths  nskt  thuiK.iu  on'.on..i«, 

1  Dnlwn  dlBJinu,  Jt.UU  churches,  barns,  hotels,  etc.  Why  not 


_  . _  n  v  n 

ng  it  with  bright,  fresh  brick  Biding, 
raened  st**l.  Looks  like  brick.  No 
i  decay.  Decrease*  fire  liability.  .  Im- 
Adaptable  for  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Gives  thorough  satisfaction.  Comes  in 
1  poi  nts  of  steel  roofing.  Remember,  you 
We  are  headquarters  for  brick  aiding 


■  ■rTm  aril  I II OO  (a  AA  Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  $2.00  per 
METAL  GLILINud,  yZ.UU  100  sq.  ft.  Ideal  ceiling  for  stores. 

offices,  kitchens,  restaurants,  etc.  No  falling  plaster.  Always  neat  and 
attractive.  Economical  and  lasting.  Furnished  ready  to  put  up  No  special 
tools  required.  Comes  in  sheets  24  ins.  x  6  and  8  ft.  long.  Also  used  for  siding. 

Special  Prepaid  Freight  Offer  —  We  will  pay  freight  on  all 
orders  for  Metal  Roofing,  Beaded  Ceiling  and  Brick  Siding  to  points  east 
of  Colorado— except  in  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territo^.  Prices  to 
se  points,  freight  paid,  furnished  on  application,  this  F  reight  Pre- 
Offer  oniy  refers  to  these  items  and  does  not  include  any  other  article. 


these 

pay 


FREE  CATALOG  COUPON. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

3Sth  and  Iron  Streets.  Chicago,  III. 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  Send  me  your 
large  500-page  catalog,  absolutely  free  as  advertised  in  this  paper. 

Name. 

Post-Office  Address. 

R.  F.  D.  No. . Post-Office  Box  No. . 

County . State . 


OUR  NEW  500-PAGE  CATALOG  No.  57  FREE 

THIS  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN  BOOK  is  just  out  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  It  is  a  book 
such  as  every  shrewd  buyer  must  have.  500  pages  with  thousands  of  items  of  the  very  best  merchandise  and  supplies 
bought  by  uT  a  Sheriff? wd Receivers’  Sales.  It  will  pay  vou  to  keep  it  handy.  Its  m  conuJn » ‘uncord  o« 
what  we  still  have  on  hand  from  the  wonderful  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  Merchandise,  write  us  todav 

everyone  You  will  find  it  useful  in  the  home,  in  the  field,  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  ffice.  Wr  te  us  tuday. 

Cut  out  this  “Ad”  mark  a  cross  on  those  items  that  most  interest  you  and  we  will  send  you  "!u  ^ 
able  information.  Also  fill  in  Free  Catalog  coupon  attached  and  our  new  catalog us  whm  yog 
free  and  prepaid.  If  you  do  not  want  to  cut  out  the  Ad*  send  us  your  name  and  address  cor  y» 

have  seen  this  “Ad”  also  tell  us  just  what  items  in  our  Ad*'  iiterest  you  most.  Address. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  CHICAGO. 


Vol.  LXVI.  No.  3007. 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1907. 


WEEKLY.  $1.00  PEK  YEAR. 


THE  “WATER  WITCH’’  AND  HIS  ROD. 

Wl laf  Made  the  Rod  Turn  ? 

In  certain  persons'  hands  a  forked  witch-hazel  stick  will 
dip  down  with  a  strong  pull  toward  a  vein  of  water  in  the 
ground  or  rock  with  force  enough  to  twist  the  bark.  What 
explanation  do  scicntitic  men  give  for  this  phenomenon? 

z.  P.  B. 

Probably  the  best  explanation  which  can  be  given  of 
the  divining  rod  phenomena  applied  to  the  location  of 
water  veins  is  afforded  by  an  experiment  conducted  by 
Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  head  geologist  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  when  in  charge  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Geological  Survey  in  the  Summer  of  1873  or  1874. 
Professor  Chamberlin,  with  the  writer  as  field  assistant, 
stopped  at  night  with  a  very  intelligent  and,  we  believed, 
a  very  conscientious,  honest  man.  He  was  interested 
in  nature  and  particularly  along  geological  lines,  and 
our  evening  conversation  with  him  brought  out  the 
fact  that  he  believed  lie  possessed  the  power  of  locating 
very  definitely  veins 
of  water  with  the 
aid  of  the  divining 
rod.  He  preferred 
the  witch  hazel 
when  he  could  get 
it,  but  would  use 
the  apple  when  the 
other  was  not  avail¬ 
able.  It  was  agreed 
that  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  he 
would  make  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  his 
method.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  after  break¬ 
fast,  he  secured  a 
forked  apple  limb, 
and  we  went  to¬ 
gether  into  the  field. 

Professor  Chamber¬ 
lin  and  myself  each 
observed  his  method 
carefully.  He  took 
the  tips  of  the 
forked  twig  in  his 
hands,  held  it  tight¬ 
ly,  inclining  a  little 
forward.  Before 
starting  it  was  was 
his  custom  appa¬ 
rently  to  carefully 
look  the  field  over 
ahead  of  him,  and 
he  apparently  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  a 
place  in  the  field, 
because  he  could  be 
seen  to  walk  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  as  he  neared 
the  objective  point  the  stick  and  his  eyes  changed  their 
angle  together,  so  that  as  he  crossed  what  in  his 
judgment  was  a  vein  of  water  both  his  eyes  and  the 
twig  had  come  to  look  downward.  After  locating  what 
he  regarded  as  a  vein  of  water  it  was  his  judgment 
that  by  starting  from  a  different  point  and  crossing 
this  vein  at  different  points  he  would  find  indications 
of  stronger  or  weaker  flows  of  water,  according  as  the 
twig  was  strongly  or  feebly  drawn  downward. 

To  us  observing  him  and  the  positions  in  the  field 
where  he  located  veins  of  water  it  appeared  evident 
that  he  had  been  a  close  observer  of  the  influence  of 
surface  conditions  and  slopes  upon  the  direction  and 
concentration  of  water  in  underground  drainage,  and 
his  predictions  of  veins  of  water,  and  especially  where 
he  would  get  the  strongest  flow,  usually  coincided  with 
the  conditions  of  topography  which  would  tend  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  underground  flow  due  to  local  slopes  along 
certain  lines.  This  is  less  apparent  to  casual  observers. 


After  he  had  made  several  predictions,  and  it  was 
observed  that  he  always  held  his  divining  rod  in  a 
certain  manner,  inclining  away  from  him,  Prof.  Cham¬ 
berlin  asked  him  if  it  made  any  difference  to  him  how 
lie  held  his  rod,  and  he  said  that  it  did  not.  Prof. 
Chamberlin  then  asked  permission  to  place  the  rod  in 
his  hands.  He  did  so,  placing  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  rod  inclined  backward  and  toward  him,  so 
that  if  the  rod  were  drawn  downward  by  any  attrac¬ 
tive  force  it  would  have  to  bend  downward  toward 
the  man’s  body,  but  the  fork  was  too  long  to  drop  en¬ 
tirely  down  in  this  direction.  As  the  supposed  vein  of 
water  was  reached  the  twig  turned,  rising  and  then 

bending  downward  and  outward,  as  it  had  done  on 

previous  occasions,  but  holding  the  stick  as  it  was 

placed  in  the  hands  and  grasping  it  tightly  as  the  man 

regularly  did,  one  arm  of  the  twig  was  broken  under 
the  unconscious  muscular  effort  of  the  operator  in 
bringing  it  into  the  vertical  position,  pointing  down¬ 


ward.  I  say  unconscious  muscular  effort  because  it 
appeared  to  both  of  us,  as  we  observed  the  operator, 
that  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of  any  effort  to  de¬ 
ceive.  On  the  other  hand,  his  actions  were  apparently 
controlled  and  determined  by  a  very  strong  convic- 
viction,  the  muscular  effort  responding,  apparently  un¬ 
consciously,  to  his  expectation.  This  case  appeared  to 
be  entirely  in  line  with  many  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  associated  with  what  we  call  mind  reading.  To 
illustrate:  A  mind  reader  asks  a  person  in  an  audience 
to  hide  an  object  somewhere  in  the  room  while  the 
operator  is  blindfolded,  and,  perhaps,  in  an  adjacent 
room.  This  done,  the  person  operated  upon  is  di¬ 
rected  to  keep  his  mind  constantly  upon  the  object  in 
which  it  is  hidden.  The  operator  will  then,  after  put¬ 
ting  himself  in  a  mind-reading  attitude,  take  the  person 
who  has  hidden  the  object  by  the  hands  and  urge  him 
to  run  rapidly  down  one  aisle  and  up  another,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  person  who  has  hidden  the  object  to 
give  a  clue  to  the  direction  in  which  the  hidden  object 


may  be  by  himself  getting  ready  to  turn  as  he  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  aisle  down  which  he  knows  he  must  pass 
to  reach  the  object.  Unless  a  person  being  so  operated 
upon  is  keenly  on  his  guard,-  and  especially  if  he  has 
any  faith  at  all  in  the  ability  of  the  mind  reader,  he 
will,  without  being  conscious  of  the  effort,  begin  to 
get  ready  to  turn,  or  to  get  ready  to  stop,  before  the 
point  is  reached,  and  the  shrewd  operator,  who  is 
carefully  watching  for  these  movements,  will  recog¬ 
nize  them  and  will  actually  turn  the  person  operated 
upon,  or  begin  to  halt  him  before  the  turning  point  or 
the  stopping  point  has  been  reached.  So  it  seemed  to 
be  with  the  man  who  operated  before  us  with  the 
divining  rod.  His  convictions  were  very  strong  that 
water  would  be  found  in  a  certain  locality,  and  his 
conviction  was  so  strong  that  his  obedience  to  it  was 
unconscious. 

This  operator  was  very  confident  of  his  ability  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  places  where  water  was  to  be  found.  He  had 

much  less  faith, 
however,  in  his 
ability  to  predict 
the  distance  below 
the  surface.  That 
the  users  of  divin¬ 
ing  rods  are  so  of¬ 
ten  successful 
grows  out  of  the 
general  fact  that 
that  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  lo¬ 
calities  where  water 
will  not  be  reached 
at  one  depth  or  an¬ 
other,  because  the 
underground  water 
in  humid  climates 
forms  a  more  or  less 
continuous  sheet, 
and,  conforming  in 
a  general  way  to  the 
surface  undulations 
of  the  ground,  the 
underground  water 
surface  rising 
where  the  surface 
rises  and  falling 
where  the  surface 
falls.  The  general 
law  is  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  falling  on  the 
surface  as  rain  sinks 
into  the  ground  and 
tends  to  flow  to¬ 
ward  the  sea  along 
lines  of  slope  which 
are  more  or  less 
nearly  in  the  same  direction  that  the  water  would  take 
if  it  could  not  sink  beneath  the  surface,  but  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  flow  along  it.  The  result  is  that  in  moun¬ 
tainous  and  hilly  countries,  especially  where  under¬ 

lying  rocks  are  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  soil, 
the  underground  drainage  waters  tend  to  concentrate 
in  the  subsoil  and  flow  most  rapidly,  or  in  greatest 
volume,  along  the  valley  axes,  so  that  a  shrewd  ob¬ 
server  in  such  a  locality  will  be  much  more  success¬ 
ful  with  a  divining  rod  than  one  who  is  not  as  ob¬ 
serving,  and  so  people  come  to  have  a  reputation  for 

an  ability  to  use  the  divining  rod,  and  the  divining  rod 

is  thought  to  be  much  more  successful  or  pronounced 
in  its  iiUications  when  in  the  hands  of  one  person  than 
it  is  when  in  the  hands  of  almost  anyone  else  in  that 
neighborhood  or  district.  f.  h.  k. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  F.  H.  K.  disclaims  the  occult  power 
of  the  water  witch  he  shows  that  popular  belief  is  not 
entirely  wrong;  only  the  credit  rightly  belongs  to 
“horse  sense.” 
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DENATURED  ALCOHOL  AS  FUEL. 

What  about  free  alcohol  ?  Letters  are  pouring  in 
from  farmers  about  it.  Here  is  one  from  West 
Virginia : 

Tell  how  to  build  and  operate  a  farm  distillery.  The  com¬ 
bined  gas  companies  here  are  ‘oppressing  us,  being  unfor¬ 
tunately  located.  J.  k.  R. 

There  is  another  from  a  western  State: 

Now  that  the  alcohol  bill  has  passed  I  hope  The  It.  N.-Y. 
will  tell  us  bow  to  make  it,  the  different  things  It  can  be 
made  of,  how  much  per  barrel,  and,  most  important,  the  cost 
of  the  apparatus  for  distilling  it.  There  are  bushels  of 
fallen  apples  going  to  waste  here  every  year.  Would  apple 
pomace  be  any  good?  Could  any  alcohol  be  made  out  of 
turnips?  That  would  be  getting  something  out  of  nothing 
sure  enough.  We  have  a  12-horse  power  gasoline  engine 
that  could  be  run  much  cheaper  I  think.  We  have  used 
about  $50  worth  of  gasoline  since  last  August.  Could  al¬ 
cohol  and  gasoline  be  mixed  to  make  the  alcohol  fire  better? 

c.  G. 

We  did  not  from  the  first  pay  much  attention  to  the 
large  claims  made  for  this  free  alcohol.  According  to 
some  writers,  the  passage  of  the  bill  removing  the  gov¬ 
ernment  tax  from  denatured  alcohol  would  mean  an 
immediate  revolution  for  farmers.  The  theory  was 
perfect.  Alcohol  can  be  made  out  of  dozens  of  farm 
products — from  potatoes  •  to  silage.  It  can  be  used 
to  burn  in  lamps,  provide  heat  in  stoves  or  power  in 
small  engines.  Therefore,  all  a  farmer  had  to  do  was 
to  put  up  a  small  still  in  his  back  yard,  make  the  alco¬ 
hol  out  of  wastes  and  snap  his  fingers  at  coal  barons, 
oil  magnates  and  other  public  robbers.  We  once  heard 
a  man  claim  all  these  things  for  windmills.  Moving 
air  costs  nothing.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  up 
a  mill,  harness  it  to  needed  machinery  and  you  have 
a  full  supply  of  light,  heat  and  power  on  tap.  Those 
of  us  who  own  windmills  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this 
theory,  but  somehow  we  can’t  make  it  work.  Most  of 
the  hope  for  denatured  alcohol  is  built  on  the  small 
still,  in  which  a  farmer  can  make  his  home  supply, 
just  as  he  would  his  home  supply  of  vinegar  or  of 
pork  or  maple  sugar.  Just  after  the  bilk  passed,  Dr. 
Wiley,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  told  us  he  had 
little  hope  that  the  average  farmer  could  go  into  the 
business  of  making  alcohol.  He  said  the  business 
would  develop  like  beet  sugar — the  distilling  being  done 
on  a  large  scale  at  some  central  point.  We  have  seen 
nothing  yet  to  disprove  this  idea.  For  example,  read 
this  letter  from  Prof.  F.  H.  King: 

So  far  as  I  am  informed  the  general  proposition  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  of  denatured  alcohol  is  so  little  understood 
specifically,  and  so  little  developed  practically,  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint,  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol,  to  be  denatured,  can  at  this  time  be  set  before 
farmers  with  a  view  of  encouraging  them  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  for  their  own  use.  I  think  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  alcohol  must  first  be  made  as 
alcohol  and  subsequently  rendered  unsuitable  for  use  in 
drinks  by  compounding  it  with  some  ingredient  which  dis¬ 
qualifies  it  for  that  purpose,  but  permits  it  to  be  used  in 
other  ways.  I  understand  that  all  of  the  national  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  still  hold  and  that  it  is 
only  after  the  alcohol  has  been  denatured  that  it  ceases  to 
be  subject  to  the  revenue  tax.  For  these  reasons  I  would 
say  that  it  is  hardly  wise  to  set  out  manufacturing  alcohol 
on  a  small  scale,  such  as  farmers  might  adopt,  at  this  time. 
The  subject  needs  to  be  advanced  much  farther  than  it  is 
before  such  a  step  would  be  wise.  At  least  this  is  my 
judgment  in  the  matter.  f.  h.  king. 

The  papers  have  been  well  filled  with  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  of  what  farmers  will  do  with  small  stills.  We 
went  to  the  parties  most  interested  in  making  dena¬ 
tured  alcohol  a  success,  and  obtained  addresses  of 
parties  who  are  said  to  make  lamps,  stoves  or  distilling 
apparatus.  We  have  written  them  all.  As  for  devices 
for  burning  alcohol,  the  following  is  a  fair  sample. 

Relative  to  our  manufacturing  a  stove  for  burning  de¬ 
natured  alcohol,  beg  to  say  that  we  have  nothing  at  the 
present  writing  that  we  will  put  on  the  market,  although 
we  have  been  and  are  experimenting  along  these  lines  to  get 
a  stove  that  can  be  controlled  same  as  any  ordinary  gas, 
gasoline  or  oil  cooking  stove.  In  fact,  the  writer  has  one  in 
his  own  house  that  he  has  been  using  for  the  past  three 
months,  but  until  said  alcohol  is  cheap  enough  to  be  used 
economiealy  by  the  ordinary  housewife,  you  can  rest  assured 
that  we  will  not  attempt  to  put  a  stove  on  the  market. 
When  the  time  comes  we  will  have  one  that  will  be  a  world- 
beater,  and  we  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  give  you  all 
the  information,  when  alcohol  becomes  cheap  enough. 

NOVELTY  MFG.  CO. 

There  will  be  no  stoves  or  lamps  until  alcohol  be¬ 
comes  cheaper  in  price.  When  that  lime  comes  the 
apparatus  will  be  ready.  As  for  small  stills,  suitable  for 
use  in  making  a  small  supply  of  alcohol,  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  a  manufacturer  who  will  offer  a 
practical  outfit  for  sale.  The  following  letters  are  fair 
samples : 

It  is  impossible  to  manufacture  alcohol  without  the  use 
of  elaborate  apparatus.  This  apparatus  would  cost  $1,500 
upward,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  Co-opera¬ 
tive  farmers’  companies  would  be  the  only  method  for  the 
farmers,  as  the  cost  of  apparatus  places  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol  out  of  the  hands  of  the  average  farmer. 

Chicago,  III.  ARTHUR  HARRIS  &  CO. 

We  would  not  advise  anyone  to  buy  a  small  still  for  dis¬ 
tilling  alcohol.  It  is  not  only  the  still  they  will  need,  but 


practically  a  complete  distillery  has  to  be  built  and  it  would 
not  pay  to  run  a  distillery  of  a  capacity  less  than  100  bushels 
per  day.  Herman  stier  mfg.  co. 

If  anyone  can  tell  us  how  alcohol  can  be  made  on 
the  farm  and  used  in  a  practical  way  at  present  prices 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them. 

_ 

THREE  YEARS  IN  POTATOES. 

In  the  Spring  of  1906  I  turned  down  corn  stubble, 
well  manured,  and  raised  a  good  crop  of  nice  clean 


BY-PRODUCTS  ON  A  BERRY  FARM.  Fig.  333. 

potatoes.  In  the  Fall  of  1906  I  plowed  and  sowed  this 
potato  ground  with  rye.  In  the  Spring  of  1907  I 
turned  down  this  rye  and  used  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds 
per  acre  of  the  following  home-mixed  fertilizer :  20 
pounds  tankage,  20  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  60 
pounds  acid  fertilizer,  14  per  cent;  run  it  in  rows 
with  single  planter.  After  potatoes  got  up  good  size 
I  spread  hen  manure  along  the  rows,  not  too  thick ; 
planted  potatoes  April  27;  dug  July  18;  yield  185 
bushels  per  acre;  Early  Ohio  Red;  land  a  sandy  loam. 
Should  I  sow  this  same  potato  ground  with  rye  this 
coming  Fall,  and  the  next  Spring  manure  with  barn- 


A  PAIR  OF  KIDS.  Fig.  334. 


yard  manure  and  use  same  kind  of  fertilizer  and  plant 
same  ground  with  potatoes  the  Spring  of  1908?  Is 
there  any  danger  of  producing  blight  or  scab,  or  any 
danger  of  growing  too  large  tops?  Would  you  con¬ 
sider  it  a  good  plan  to  use  about  30  bushels  of  lime 
to  the  acre  on  account  of  acid,  use  lime  this  Fall? 
Should  I  run  this  same  ground  to  potatoes  for  three 
seasons?  e.  h.  s. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  consider  it  a  risk  ever  to  plant  pota¬ 
toes  three  years  in  succession  on  the  same  ground, 
though  we  have  heard  of  cases  where  10  crops  or  more 


FUMIGATING  A  HENHOUSE.  Fig.  335. 


have  been  grown  in  this  way.  The  great  trouble  comes 
from  scab.  As  this  is  a  germ  disease  the  germs  are  left 
in  the  soil  after  one  crop,  so  they  are  likely  to  affect 
the  next  one.  Plowing  under  a  crop  of  rye  or  other 
green  crop  is  about  the  best  preparation  to  overcome 
the  scab.  This  green  manuring  is  likely  to  sour  the 
ground  to  some  extent,  and  the  scab  germs  are  less 
active  in  an  acid  soil.  Stable  manure  induces  scab,  and 
lime  is  about  the  worst  thing  you  can  use  on  potatoes. 
Do  not  use  lime  if  you  intend  planting  potatoes  again. 


Your  safest  plan  for  another  potato  crop  would  be  to 
sow  the  rye.  We  would  sow  some  Crimson  clover  seed 
with  it.  Plow  this  under  at  the  right  time  in  Spring 
and  pack  it  down  with  a  roller.  Use  fertilizer  and  not 
stable  manure.  If  this  year’s  potato  crop  was  free  from 
scab  it  would  be  safe  to  try  it. 


FERTILIZERS  WITH  A  “BONE  BASIS  ” 

Comparison  with  Phosphate  Rock. 

Fertilizer  agents  who  come  here  claim  that  their  goods 
are  made  on  a  “bone  basis,”  and  will  improve  the’  land  from 
year  to  year,  while  other  goods  made  from  phosphate  rock  will 
destroy  the  best  grass  and  render  the  land  sour.  I  tried  the 
two  last  year.  The  only  difference  I  could  see  was  that 
where  the  dissolved  rock  was  used  the  crop  ripened  a  few 
days  ahead  of  the  other.  a.  h.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

Some  of  the  scientific  men  tell  us  that  phosphoric 
acid  is  the  same,  no  matter  in  what  form  it  appears 
or  is  bought.  This  statement  is  not  exactly  true;  in 
fact,  the  chemists’  analysis  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
No  doubt  a  dog  and  a  sheep,  if  killed  and  analyzed,  will 
give  pretty  much  the  same  analysis,  yet  the  character 
would  be  very  different.  The  phosphoric  acid  found 
in  bone  depends  largely  upon  the  fineness  with  which 
it  is  ground  for  its  ability  to  feed  the  plants.  As  we 
all  know,  bone  is  a  porous  substance.  Even  the  small¬ 
est  portion  of  it,  when  viewed  through  a  microscope, 
will  show  more  or  less  of  a  spongy,  porous  character. 
We  all  know  also  that  it  contains  more  or  less  animal 
or  organic  matter,  so  that  it  decays  slowly,  more  or 
less,  when  put  into  the  soil.  If  we  take  a  large  bone 
and  grind  it  up  into  a  fine  powder,  and  then  take  a 
piece  of  phosphate  rock  and  also  grind  it  up  just 
as  fine  as  the  bone  is,  the  bone  will  give  better  results 
than  the  rock.  In  order  to  make  the  rock  available, 
equal  quantities,  by  weight,  of  sulphuric  acid  are  put 
with  it,  which  dissolves  or  breaks  up  the  combination 
of  lime  and  phosphate.  This  acid  is,  of  course,  sour, 
whereas  the  bone  is  very  largely  alkaline.  When  the 
dissolved  acid  in  the  rock  is  put  into  the  ground  it 
begins  at  once  to  “revert ;”  that  is,  it  forms  a  combi¬ 
nation  with  anything  in  the  soil  that  will  combine  with 
it.  The  trouble  is  that  in  many  sandy  soils  there  is  a 
quantity  of  iron,  aluminum  and  other  materials,  which 
form  with  this  phosphate  insoluble  compounds,  even 
more  insoluble  than  the  rock  was  before  it  was  touched 
by  the  acid.  Thus  while  acid  phosphate  or  a  fertilizer 
containing  that  material  might  give  first-rate  results 
the  first  year,  there  is  a  chance  that  after  that  its  effect 
would  be  largely  lost,  because  of  this  combination  with 
other  materials  in  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bone  is  in  such  a  form  that  it  is  not  likely  to  make  new 
combinations.  Most  of  us  have  seen  the  roots  of  a  vine 
or  tree  with  a  bone  planted  near  it.  The  roots  grow 
to  the  bone  and  actually  eat  into  it,  using  quite  a  little 
of  it  in  the  course  of  time.  When  the  ground  bone 
goes  into  the  ground  a  portion  of  it  is  available  to  the 
first  crop.  The  remainder  stays  in  the  soil  and  is  not 
reverted  as  the  acid  phosophate  is,  but  decays  more  or 
less  slowlv,  becoming  more  and  more  available  each 
year.  That  is  why  the  claim  is  made  that  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  with  a  “bone  basis”  or  with  their  phosphoric 
acid  derived  from  bone,  will  improve  the  land  year  after 
year,  as  the  bone  becomes  more  and  more  available. 
It  is  true  that  large  dressings  of  acid  phosphate  will 
act  to  sour  the  land,  more  or  less,  and,  as  we  have  tried 
to  tell  you,  the  effect  of  this  acid  phosphate  will  be 
lessened  year  after  year  instead  of  increased.  It  is  very 
hard  to  make  the  average  farmer  understand  that  a 
fertilizer  costing  $4S  a  ton  may  be.  in  the  end,  cheaper 
than  one  costing  $25.  If,  however,  you  went  to  one 
of  these  same  people  and  told  them  that  a  barrel  of 
hen  manure  was  worth  50  cents,  while  a  barrel  of 
average  stable  manure  was  worth  only  15  cents,  he 
would  agree  with  you.  The  high-grade  fertilizer,  for 
much  the  same  reason,  is  worth,  proportionately,  as 
much  more  than  the  low  grade  as  the  hen  manure  is 
worth  more  than  the  stable  manure. 


LOCUST  AND  GOLDENROD. — The  article  on  page  585, 
“Locust  Timber  for  Profit,”  is  good,  and  to  the  point.  I 
was  glad  to  read  it,  as  it  has  elucidated  a  matter  which 

lias  been  a  mystery  to  me  for  some  time.  I  planted  out 

three  or  four  thousand  locust  trees  on  my  farm,  planting 
a  few  hundred  each  year.  The  trees  grew  amazingly,  and 
seemed  to  be  strong  and  healthy  always,  and  are  (at  this 
date)  a  source  of  much  profit  to  their  present  owner,  to 
whom  I  sold  my  farm  seven  years  ago.  At  that  time  I 
bought  a  goldenrod  infested  farm  two  miles  south  of  the 
former  place.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  plant  locust 
trees.  They  grew  right  off,  and  I  was  much  elated  at  their 

appearance,  but  alas,  the  borer  got  into  them,  and  of 

four  or  five  thousand  trees  I  do  not  think  I  have  got  one 
absolutely  sound  tree  at  this  time.  The.  only  difference 
that  I  can  see  in  my  present  farm  and  my  former  one,  is 
that  the  former  was  free  from  goldenrod,  while  the  present 
is  covered  with  it.  I  cannot  help  thinking  S.  S.  D.’s  arti¬ 
cle  is  the  true  explanation.  It  sounds  plausible.  Cannot 
you  get  the  experience  of  some  other  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  and  subscribers?  w.  e.  m. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 
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ASPARAGUS  IN  MONMOUTH  COUNTY,  N.J. 

The  culture  of  asparagus  has  been  carried  on  here 
since  before  my  memory.  Forty  years  ago  a  piece  of 
asparagus  of  two  acres  was  quite  a  novelty  and  the 
grass  produced  quite  a  contrast  to  what  is  produced 
to-day.  In  the  early  plantings  of  this  crop  most  any¬ 
thing  that  was  asparagus  was  considered  good  enough 
to  plant  and  when  once  planted  it  was  considered  a 
lifelong  crop,  most  farmers  expecting  to  cut  it  20  or 
more  years.  At  that  time  and  later,  quantity  was  the 
prime  consideration.  As  time  passed  and  wide-awake 
growers  became  aware  that  larger  and  better  grass  was 
demanded  by  our  city  trade,  distinct  varieties  that 
would  yield  a  uniform  product  were  planted.  Among 
the  first  I  remember  was  the  Conover's  Colossal.  This 
was  the  leading  variety  here  for  years,  and  was  only 
driven  out  by  the  appearance  of  the  rust.  1  his  disease 
attacked  this  variety  very  energetically,  hence  more 
rust-resistant  varieties  were  introduced.  Several  were 
tried,  but  the  one  that  stood  the  test  and  has  been 
more  extensively  planted  than  any  other  is  Palmetto. 
Up  to  the  present  time  there  are  more  acres  of  this 
variety  in  cultivation  by  far  than  all  others  combined. 
At  the  present  time  quite  a  few  growers  are  planting 
Giant  Argenteuil,  a  French  variety.  Not  enough  is 
known  yet  to  say  whether  it  will  be  largely 
planted  or  not. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  to  successful 
asparagus  growing  is  proper  seed  from 
which  to  grow  your  plants.  My  advice  is 
get  this  seed  from  a  good  grower  or 
gather  it  yourself  from  the  best  bed  you 
can  find,  never  buy  asparagus  seed  from 
seed  houses.  This  is  practical  experience. 

The  writer  got  bit  on  the  first  bed  he  ever 
set;  it  had  not  one  crown  true  to  name. 

Think  of  the  loss  a  grower  sustains  in 
planting  such  seed.  I  repeat,  be  sure  of 
your  seed.  If  one  intends  purchasing  plants 
to  set  his  bed  then  buy  only  "from  those 
whom  you  know  have  obtained  their  seed 
as  advised  above.  We  see  advertised  every 
Spring  “strong  two-year-old  plants”  at  an 
advance  in  price  over  one-year-old,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  many  buy  these  two-year- 
old  plants  hoping  to  gain  time  thereby. 

This  is  a  serious  error.  Theoretically  the 
larger  and  stronger  the  plant  the  sooner 
and  more  vigorous  the  crop;  practically 
this  is  not  so  for  the  following  reason. 

When  a  plant  remains  in  the  seed  bed  the 
second  Summer  it  proceeds  to  establish  a 
good  root  system  and  goes  into  Winter 
quarters  the  second  Fall  with  several  well- 
developed  eyes  ready  to  go  to  work  when 
Spring  comes.  Now  we  dig  this  plant  and 
in  so  doing  must  of  necessity  mutilate  a 
great  quantity  of  those  long  fleshy  roots; 
these  roots  had  stored  in  them  a  great 
quantity  of  plant  food.  This  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  up  good  strong  shoots  from 
all  those  well-developed  eyes.  Had  the 
plant  been  left  where  it  was  all  would  have 
been  well,  but  we  have  cut  it  badly.  What 
is  the  result?  We  have  several  well- 
developed  eyes ;  they  must  grow  and  we 
have  the  root  system  half  cut  off.  The 
result  is  there  is  not  support  enough  from 
the  roots  to  feed  so  many  shoots  from  one 
crown.  We  have  an  over-balanced  plant 
that  never  does  as  well  as  a  one-year-old 
plant.  Some  one  may  say  he  has  seen  one- 
year-old  roots  just  as  large  as  most  two-year-olds. 
So  have  I,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  so  many  roots  attached 
or  more  than  one  or  two  fully  developed  eyes,  while 
two-year-old  roots  will  have  from  five  to  seven 
fairly  developed  eyes. 

Some  time  ago  in  discussing  the  soil  question  with 
an  old  asparagus  grower  he  remarked  that  no  one  who 
knew  his  business  would  think  of  setting  it  on  anything 
else  but  sand.  While  this  man  has  grown  grass  much 
longer  than  I,  still  I  differ  with  that  remark.  My 
observation  is  that  a  good  deep  loam  that  is  loose 
and  mellow,  free  from  stones,  holds  moisture  fairly 
well,  with  no  hard  clayey  or  bakey  knolls,  is  an  ideal 
soil  to  plant  this  crop  on. 

We  never  plant  in  the  Fall.  All  asparagus  beds  are 
set  as  soon  as  soil  can  be  worked  in  the  Spring.  The 
plants  should  be  dug  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  and  ground 
settled,  because  shoots  will  soon  start  and  if  left  too 
long  will  be  over  ground,  then  in  handling  many  will 
be  broken ;  this  compels  the  plant  to  force  another  bud, 
a  duty  that  takes  time  and  energy.  Another  reason 
for  not  setting  in  the  Fall  is  that  the  young  plants 
may  freeze  during  the  Winter.  I  have  seen  them  do 
so  when  left  in  the  seed  row  and  where  too  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  severe  cold.  Such  plants  are  worthless. 

In  preparing  to  plant  an  asparagus  bed  it  should  be 
the  thought  of  the  planter  at  least  a  year  ahead,  or 


two  is  better,  to  plant  such  crops  as  can  be  kept  clean 
and  free  from  all  weeds.  The  field  should  be  thoroughly 
manured  once  or  twice  before  crowns  are  set.  Ibis 
loosens  the  soil  and  adds  considerable  humus.  When 
ready  to  prepare  soil  for  setting,  open  furrows  5(4 
or  six  feet  apart  as  deep  as  a  two  horse  plow  will  do 
it  by  going  twice  in  each  furrow  throwing  the  soil  both 
ways.  A  good  plan  is  to  make  a  back  furrow  between 
where  each  row  is  to  be,  then  run  out  dead  furrow 
straight  to  set  plants  in.  c.  c.  hulsart. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CLOVER  CROP. 

The  failure  of  clover  is  becoming  continually  a  more 
serious  matter  with  farmers.  Each  year  the  failures 
seem  to  be  more  frequent  and  general.  I  am  familiar 
with  quite  a  large  section  of  farming  country  where 
the  farmers  make  a  systematic  effort  to  grow  clover  as 
regularly  as  other  crops  in  rotation.  This  Summer  I 
know  of  only  one  small  field  of  clover  that  is  worth 
while  cutting  for  hay.  So  far  as  I  know  this  Spring’s 
sowing  has  been  a  success,  but  the  hardest  struggle 
probably  is  ahead  when  the  wheat  comes  off  and  it  is 
exposed  to  dry  weather  and  the  hot  sun.  Then  when 
Winter  comes  there  is  exposure  to  sharp  freezes  and 
cr  ick  thawings.  These  are  gauntlets  that  the  crop  must 


other  mishaps  that  come  to  the  crop  as  noted  above 
can  be  guarded  against.  When  clover  is  given  the 
same  care  and  attention  the  grain  crops  get  I  think 
there  will  be  little  complaint  of  failure.  As  it  is  we 
grow  wheat  and  corn  and  rye,  and  expect  clover  to 
give  them  all  a  “boost”  and  at  the  same  time  make  its 
start  on  the  leavings  of  the  other  crops.  Let  some  of 
the  farmers  that  fail  with  clover  under  these  conditions 
try  sowing  clover  alone  on  well  prepared  land  and  see 
if  they  do  not  succeed  better.  Clover  does  not  need  a 
nurse  crop  to  protect  it  against  the  blighting  effects 
of  the  Summer  sun  and  wind.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a 
warm  weather  plant  and  revels  in  these  things  when  it 
has  the  land  alone — but  they  are  more  than  likely  to 
prove  its  death  when  it  starts  with  wheat  or  other 
small  grain  crops  that  are  taken  off  and  leave  it 
suddenly  exposed  to  these  elements.  John  m.  jamison. 


A  12- YEAR  SACALINE  PLANT.  Fig.  336.  See  Ruralisms,  page  686. 


HOW  TO  SELECT  SEEDLING  GRAPES. 

In  testing  seedling  grape  vines,  I  have  not  considered 
long  or  short  jointed  wood.  There  is  a  popular  pre¬ 
judice  in  favor  of  short  joints;  yet  the  leading  grape 
of  the  country  (Concord)  and  the  Rogers  group  have 
long-jointed  wood.  We  have  several  seedlings,  with 
clean  glossy  and  pointed  foliage,  which  have  never 
borne  a  grape;  and  in  that  I  have  not  been 
disappointed ;  but  I  cannot  tell  why,  no 
more  than  a  shepherd  can  explain  why  he 
calls  his  sheep  by  name. 

We  have  never  sown  any  grape  seeds, 
but  vines  spring  up  in  our  nursery  and 
several  have  been  encouraged  to  bear  fruit. 
Two  seedlings  had  bunches  so  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  Worden,  that  they  would 
have  passed  for  that  variety  in  any  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Do  you  remember  that  the  Isabella 
and  the  Concord  were  pronounced  to  be 
identical,  when  the  latter  was  first  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  that  was  in  Boston? 

A  distinguished  fruit  grower  in  a  pomo- 
logical  congress  at  Rochester  is  reported 
to  have  said,  “Why  plant  the  Worden 
grape,  since  it  is  only  another  name  for 
the  Concord?” 

“That  Worden  grape  you  sold  me,”  said 
an  amateur,  “proves  to  be  a  very  nice 
Concord.” 

“Do  you  think  it  is  really  the  Concord?” 

I  inquired. 

“It  is  a  little  earlier ;  a  trifle  larger  and 
of  better  quality,”  was  his  answer. 

I  doubt  if  the  size  or  shape  of  the  leaf 
will  forecast  the  value  of  the  fruit,  though 
leaves  will  often  aid  in  determining  the 
names  of  standard  varieties.  Excepting 
the  Delaware,  nearly  all  of  the  grapes’ 
grown  for  market  have  large  and  coarse 
leaves,  which  in  greater  degree,  resist  mil¬ 
dew  and  sun-scald  and  thus  give  vigor  to 
the  vine.  That  point  may  be  decided  while 
the  seedlings  are  quite  young  and  all  weak 
plants  can  be  rooted  out,  without  long 
years  of  trial.  j.  w.  adams. 


LIGHTNING  ON  HAY  CARRIER. 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes,  July  27,  I  read  the 
remarks  on  the  liability  of  windmills  and 
hay  carrier  tracks  made  of  steeel  being 
struck  by  lightning,  and  Mr.  Woodward 
says  he  never  heard  of  a  case  where  they 
had  been  struck.  It  isn’t  likely  that  a 


run  and  no  farmer  can  avoid  them  following  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  farming.  Farmers  feel  the  loss  of  the 
crop  more  than  they  used  to  and  consequently  more 
is  said  about  it.  The  land  is  lacking  in  humus  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  we  have  shorter 
rotations.  The  small  grain  crops  with  which  clover  is 
in  the  main  sown  to  start  it  become  gradually  heavier, 
and  the  draft  on  the  moisture  in  the  soil  greater,  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  difficult  for  clover  to  survive  during  a 
drouth.  All  these  points  tend  towards  failure  of  the 
crop.  Our  fields  are  more  exposed  to  the  winds  than 
formerly  which  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  frost  and 
the  famishing  force  of  drouths. 

It  is  a  failing  of  the  American  farmer  when  a  blade 
of  grass  or  a  stem  of  clover  makes  a  strong  showing 
to  try  to  turn  it  into  beef,  mutton  or  pork.  In  this 
effort  to  utilize  it  he  entirely  forgets  that  the  plant 
may  need  a  little  Winter  protection.  He  does  not 
understand  how  little  is  often  sufficient  to  save  the 
plant  from  frost  destruction.  Where  the  clover  is  not 
pastured  it  is  often  allowed  to  perfect  its  seed,  which 
is  as  fatal  to  the  crop  next  year  as  the  Winter  freez¬ 
ing;  clipping  would  save  the  crop  where  it  is  so 
forward  as  to  bloom  and  perfect  seed. 

Last  April  nearly  the  whole  of  the  one-year-old  clover 
crop  was  killed  by  the  continued  hard  sharp  freezing; 
this  the  skill  of  no  farmer  could  counteract.  But  many 


steel  windmill  and  tower  or  a  steel  track  would  show 
the  effects  if  they  were  struck  as  a  rule.  But  I  know 
one  case  where  a  steel  track  in  a  hay  shed  was  struck 
and  below  is  a  rough  diagram  of  the  course  the  light¬ 
ning  followed,  zigzag  lines  marking  the  course. 


There  was  a  cattle  shed  on  each  side  of  the  hay 
mow  and  a  rolling  door  to  close  each  shed,  also  with 
steep  track.  The  track  showed  no  effects  of  the  light¬ 
ning  that  I  could  see.  But  the  boards  down  the  center 

of  the  front  shed  were  slivered  and  the  mow  door 
where  hay  was  taken  in  nearly  split  in  two.  The  cor¬ 
ner  posts  at  the  ends  of  track  of  each  cattle  shed  door 
were  slivered  some,  showing  that  these  tracks  had 
drawn  part  of  the  electric  fluid.  Part  followed  the 
steel  hay  fork  track  to  farther  end  of  shed  and  ran 
down,  marking  the  boards  at  that  end  which  I  could 
not  show  in  the  diagram.  There  was  no  hay  in  the 
shed  at  the  time  or  possibly  the  shed  would  have  been 
burned.  W.  s.  smith. 

Illinois.  • .  • 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


ing  the  soil  and  its  present  condition  it 
is  doubtful  whether  such  grasses  could 
be  named  with  certainty.  It  is  a  wise 
custom  when  seeding  down  land  intended 
for  permanent  pasture  to  use  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  varieties  in  order  that  if 
one  should  prove  not  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  soil,  another  will  be  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  is  wise  in  this  mixture  to  in- 


REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 

The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 

J0T11AM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALI1EKT  T.  FANCHER,  .  .  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT,  .  .  .  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER, . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES,  ....  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH,  .  .  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

\VM.  J.  TULLY,  .  .  .  Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  .  .  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


Value  of  a  Dead  Horse. 

E.  E.  8.,  (No  Address). — Suppose  I 
should  boil  up  a  dead  horse,  weight  1,000,  until 
all  the  flesh  was  clean  from  the  bones  and 
spread  it  on  the  land.  What  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  I  get?  Would  it  be  best  to  put 
it  on  grass  land,  or  plow  it  under  for  corn 
or  grain? 

Ans. — In  the  flesh  alone,  without  the 
bones,  you  might  get  15  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  five  of  phosphoric  acid.  We 
should  put  such  meat  on  grass  or  grain. 
This  is  not  the  best  way  to  utilize  such  a 
carcass.  If  the  meat  is  sweet  we  would 
boil  it  into  a  soup,  thicken  it  with  corn 
meal  and  feed  to  hogs.  The  bones  can  be 
smashed  with  a  sledge  and  buried  in  the 
manure  pile  or  packed  in  layers  of  ashes. 
The  carcass  can  be  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  buried  in  damp  horse  manure. 

Dirty  Rye  for  Green  Manure. 

Q.  IF.  E.,  Hamford,  Ont. — I  have  17  acres 
now  in  oats  and  corn,  except  a  small  piece 
of  buckwheat  and  a  piece — very  dirty — I  am 
Summer  fallowing.  I  intend  sowing  the  whole 
of  it  this  Fall  to  rye  for  green  manure.  Could 
I  sow  it  in  oats  without  plowing?  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  I  disked  that  and  sowed  with  drill 
between  rows  of  oat  stubble  and  then  har¬ 
rowed  I  should  get  a  crop?  If  I  plowed  up 
corn  roots  and  thoroughly  harrowed,  then 
sowed  rye  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  is  there 
a  likelihood  of  its  growing?  The  land  is  all 
light  sand,  except  where  corn  is,  which  is  a 
little  heavier.  Would  a  good  crop  of  rye 
plowed  under  in  Spring  be  sufficient  manure 
for  oats,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  and  corn?  Will  one  of  your  experienced 
contributors  give  me  some  advice,  as  my  land 
is  poor  and  I  am  wanting  to  grow  all  those 
things  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  some 
peaches. 

Ans. — We  have  frequently  seeded  rye 
after  corn  by  simply  working  the  soil 
with  a  cultivator.  Last  year  our  rye  was 
seeded  after  working  the  stubble  with  a 
Cutaway.  This  is  not  the  best  way  to 
sow  grain,  but  you  can  get  a  fair  crop 
for  plowing  under.  Such  a  crop  of  rye 
will  not  be  “sufficient  manure”  for  your 
crops.  As  explained  recently  rye  adds 
nothing  to  the  soil,  and  is  slow  to  decay, 
so  that  alone  it  will  not  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory  You  could  sow  Crimson  clover  or 
Hairy  vetch  with  the  rye.  These  crops, 
if  they  grow,  will  add  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  but  you  cannot  expect  to  grow  the 
crops  you  mention  successfully  unless  you 
use  fertilizer  or  manure  with  the  rye. 


elude  the  common  and  more  easily  ob¬ 
tained  and  cheaper  seeds,  as  well  as  those 
supposed  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the 
particular  case.  Red  and  Alsike  and  a 
little  White  clover  should  be  used.  Tim¬ 
othy,  Blue  grass  and  Red-top  among  the 
grasses  are  standard,  and  if  readily  ob¬ 
tainable,  some  Meadow  fescue.  From 
these  a  large  number  of  mixtures  might 
be  suggested.  Of  course,  when  a  large 
number  of  varieties  are  used,  the  amount 
of  seed  of  an  individual  variety  may  be 
reduced.  As  a  rule,  the  amount  of  the 
clovers  and  Timothy  that  are  customarily 
employed  in  the  vicinity  may  be  taken 
as  the  basis,  and  then  add,  say,  one  pound 
per  acre  of  White  clover  and  five  or  eight 
pounds  of  one  or  more  of  each  of  the 
other  grasses. 

In  our  long  experience  we  have  found 
that  in  the  case  of  lands  that  it  was  un¬ 
desirable  to  plow  at  frequent  intervals, 
the  pastures  may  be  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  by  occasional  harrowing  and  the 
scattering  of  additional  seeds,  this  work 
usually  being  done  early  in  the  Spring  in 
order  that  sufficient  moisture  may  be  in¬ 
sured  to  cause  growth.  On  the  Univer¬ 
sity  farm  a  sandy,  gravelly  knoll  that  was 
seeded  about  35  years  ago  and  has  had 
the  bare  spots  and  exposed  knobs  dressed 
with  manure,  or  any  litter  that  would  af¬ 
ford  a  mulch,  occasionally  and  every  few 
years  fresh  seed  scattered  upon  it,  is  now 
yielding  the  very  best  of  pasturage.  Prob¬ 
ably  had  the  inquirer  resorted  to  this 
method  before  plowing,  he  could  have  re¬ 
tained  his  hillside  pasture  for  another  20 
years.  j.  l.  stone. 

Questions  About  Crimson  Clover. 

R.  F.  P.,  Holland,  0. — Is  Crimson  clover, 
when  plowed  under,  as  good  a  fertilizer  as 
Red  clover?  To  what  kind  of  soil  is  it 
best  adapted?  Does  it  make  good  hay  for 
stock?  When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it? 
Are  you  more  sure  of  a  good  stand  than 
you  are  when  you  sow  Red  clover? 

Ans. — There  is  not  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  clovers  in  fertilizing  or 
feeding  value.  Ton  for  ton  we  would 
take  Crimson,  as  it  seems  more  rapidly 
available.  We  think  it  decays  quicker  in 
the  soil.  With  us  it  makes  on  the  average 
a  heavier  growth  than  Red  between  seed¬ 
ing  in  August  and  cutting  or  plowing  in 
May.  Good  loam  soil  well  drained  is  best 
for  it.  It  is  not  like  cow  peas — a  crop  for 
very  poor  land.  When  cut  early  it  makes 
good  hay.  When  the  seed  ripens  the 
head  become  hard  and  some  damage  is  re¬ 
ported  where  horses  have  eaten  these  hard 
heads.  Balls  form  in  the  stomach.  There 
is  no  danger  when  fed  to  cattle,  and  no 
danger  to  horses  when  the  clover  is  cut 
early.  In  our  latitude  we  would  sow  be¬ 
fore  August  15 — at  the  last  working  of  the 
corn.  Do  not  sow  in  Spring  or  in  mid¬ 
summer.  This  clover  is  a  cold  weather 
plant,  and  its  chief  value  is  its  ability  to 
make  a  very  rapid  growth  in  Fall  and 
early  Spring.  When  it  has  once  formed 
seed  the  plant  dies.  It  is  quite  easy  to  get 
a  fair  stand  of  Crimson  clover  when  good 
seed  is  used — the  danger  comes  in  Spring 
when  the  ground  is  bare.  When  the 
ground  freezes  and  thaws  day  by  day  and 
cold  winds  blow  th.e  clover  is  apt  to  be 
lifted  out  and  killed  unless  it  is  very  well 
rooted.  For  this  reason  Red  clover  is 
a  surer  crop,  though  it  does  not  grow  as 
large  in  the  same  time. 


Grasses  for  Permanent  Hillside. 

C.  H.  T.,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. — We  have 
about  four  acres  which  was  plowed  in  May, 
steep  hillside  facing  the  north,  gravelly  soil, 
which  we  wish  to  seed  down.  It  has  not  been 
plowed  in  20  years,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
plow  again  in  20  years  more ;  well  harrowed 
down.  What  are  the  best  grasses  to  seed 
with  and  the  best  time  to  sow  them? 


REENS 


ow  AND 

O  TO  YOU 


Ans. — It  is  impossible  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  to  name  the  grasses  that 
will  succeed  best  on  this  hillside.  In  fact, 
if  we  were  given  full  information  regard- 


SAFELY  BY  MAIL,  EXPRESS,  or  by  FREIGHT 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  order  for  fall  planting 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  plants,  vines  and  trees 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Potash 


puts  vigor  and  strength  into  wheat  straw,  and  firmness  into  the 
grain — saves  the  crop,  and  doubles  it. 

We  have  pamphlets  and  circulars  and  reports  that  show  how  to 
use  Potash,  and  what  it  does  for  soils  and  crops.  Send  a  postal 
card  and  we  shall  promptly  supply  you  with  this  money-making 
literature,  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Monadnock  Building,  Chicago  Candler  Building,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Address  office  nearest  you. 


LINSEED 


OIL" 


and  W  hit* 
LEAD 

make*  the  old 
reliable  paint 
and  ill  last  for  years  on  a  house,  barn 
or  fence.  We  make  both  product#. 

"Linseed  Oil  Is  the  Lite  of  Paint.” 

established  1847. 


PAINTS 


PREPARED-Our 

44  Diamond  ”  or  “Yankee” 
Paint  Ik  more  convenient,wearM  longer,  groesfarthor, 
and  costa  less  than  you  can  mix  the  materials,  but 
our  paint  costs  more  than  the  44  cheap  dope  ”  point# 
so  freely  advertised.  Get  color  card  and  prices. 


OIL 


MEAL 


THOMPSON  &  CO.,  Diamond  Paint  and  Oil  Works,  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


OUR  OLD 
PROCESS 

The  very  best  Feed 

for  Horses,  Cows,  Sheep,  Hop*.  Fowls, 
Elc.  Increases  the  value  of  other  feed. 
Hieh  manure  left.  DOUBLE  (IAIN  FEED. 

Manufacturers. 


FEEDING  COWS 

bran  at  present  prices  does  not  pay.  A  better  feed, 
cheaper,  goes  further  and  produces  better  results,  is 

Dewey’s  Distillers’  Dried  Grains. 

Cooked,  steam  dried,  uniform,  clean,  light  and  bulky, 
being  a  good  filler,  and  nearly  all  digestible.  Best 
supplement  for  farm  feeds.  In  quantities  now  at 

LOW  PRICES. 

DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  666,  Blanchest.r,  Ohio* 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE. 

(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER.) 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Seeding  Down  to  Grass,  Wheat,  Rye, 
and  All  Fall  Sown  Grains.  Unequaled  for  Fruit 
Trees,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Pasture  Lands. 

Send  ub  a  postal  card  with  your  naino  and  address,  mentioning 
Thk  Hukai,  Nkw-Yobkkk  and  we  will  tell  you  WHY  the  above  Is 
true,  and  we  will  send  you  our  Booklet,  “A  Remarkable  Fertllli.r, 
Basle  Slag  Phosphate  and  Its  Uses.” 

THE  COE-MORTI  MER  CO., 

Special  Importers  of  BASIC  8  MG,  NITRATE  OF  SODA  and 
POTASH  SALTS.  Sole  United  .States  Ageut#  for  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano,  Manufacturers  of  lliprh  Grade  Fertilizers. 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 


IAPLEW00D  SEED  WHEATS  BEST 


M- 

Three  Wonderful  new  sorts.  The  Best  of 
the  Rest.  Our  seed  will  increase  your  yield 
20  to  100#.  Free  samples  and  catalogue  No.  22, 
telling  why  our  Seed  Wheats  are  best.  Write  today. 

MAPLEWOOD  SEED  WHEAT  FARMS  -  -  Allegan,  Midi. 


APPLE  BARRELS. 


Four  Factories, 
Prompt  Shipments. 

Bobt.  Gillie.,  Medina,  N.  Y 


THERE  IS  TROUBLE  AHEAR 

for  you  if  you  invest  in  Engines  or  Machinery 
without  a  practical  knowledge  of  your  require¬ 
ments.  You  can  save  both  money  and  trouble 
by  getting  our  expert  advice  before  installing' 
new  equipment. 

Don’t  Buy  a  Pig  in  a  Poke. 

Tell  us  what  you  want  to  accomplish  and  we 
will  study  your  needs  carefully,  and  give  you 
complete  instructions.  We  have  nothing  to 
sell  nor  any  connection  with  anyone  who  has. 
Our  fee  is  ONE  DOLLAR  (Money-order) 
with  your  letter.  Write  us  NOW. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  BUREAU, 

616  Cable  Building,  -  -  Chicag'o,  Ill. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Outs  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  doublo 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

«A***.SENDFOR 
ClftCULARSTOTMt 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
*C0.^ 

HICGAHUM 
CONN. US.  A 

_  all  weight  off  Horses 

and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witeh-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
haek,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  39  Main  St.,  Htgaanum,  Conn. 


DOUBLE.  ACTION 

NO 

OZ  MORE 
«CT  USE 
►—3  FOR 
C_5  PLOW. 
Jointed  Pole  takes 


Strawberry  Plants. 

A  Full  List  of  Varieties  for  Delivery  After 
September  10th. 

$1.50  per  IOO  and  $10.00  per  IVI. 

Addre”  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  6  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Money  in  Mushrooms, 

A  mushroom  bed  is  a  money-maker.  Big 
demand,  good  prices,  success  assured  if 

PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN 

Is  used.  Our  Book  “  Mushroom  Spawn  and 
Guide  to  Mushroom  Culture  ”  tells  how.  Free. 
Ask  for  book  “  L.”  Write  to-day. 

PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  CO.,  Pacific,  Missouri, 

Distribuiinc  Warehouses i  Cinelnimtl  and  Philadelphia. 


PHI  I  fiRflP  1908  FKOM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
TULL  l#nur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 
and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 
STARK.  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA.  MO. 


TREES  --  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  me. 

Frultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 


.Established  1856., 


KNOX’S  IMP,  RUDY  WHEAT!!  SS 

Other  varieties.  Valuable  booklet  free. 
WILLISR.KNOX,  14 Newport  Ave.,  Intercourse, Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


-2,000  bushels  Crimson  Clover 
Seed,  $3.75  bushel.  Address 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


$33.00 

California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

There  are  rare  opportunities  for  the 
health-seeker  and  home-seeker  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  special  low  rate 
colonist  tickets  via  the  Chicago,  Union 
Pacific  &  North  Western  Line  daily 
to  October  31st  at  the  rate  of  $33.00 
from  Chicago,  with  correspondingly 
low  rates  from  other  points  make  it 
possible  to  visit  the  Coast  region  at 
a  minimum  of  expense.  Daily  and 
personally  conducted  tours  in  Pullman 
Tourist  sleeping  cars,  only  $7.00  for  a 
double  berth.  Booklets,  maps  and  other 
information  on  application  to  W.  B. 
Kniskern,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINGER  &  BRO.. 
WrlghWvllio.  Pa, 


A  PDI  IT  TDCETC  ixtothintg  but  abbles 

Hr  r  Lt  I  nCLO  bogeks  on  thk  hill,  d 


Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  for  Fall  Planting. 

Catalogue  free.  HEN’R.TT Z3h.. 


Choice  varieties  seed  wheat,  rye,  winter, 
vetches  and  grass  seeds;  also  spring 
flowering  bulbs  for  fall  planting. 

XDB-EEB,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA- 


1907. 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  PROPERTY. 

Please  give  a  short  form  of  will,  whereby  a 
person  could  write  his  or  her  own  will,  hav¬ 
ing  it  properly  witnessed,  and  making  it  a 
legal  document.  a.  m.  b. 

New  York. 

A  short  form  for  a  will  is  the  follow¬ 
ing,  where  there  is  no  trustee,  guardian 
or  conditions : 

I,  A.  B.,  of - ,  N.  Y.,  being  of  sound 

mind  make,  publish  and  declare  this  as 
my  last  will. 

1.  I  bequeath  to  my  beloved  wife  C - 

absolutely  in  lieu  of  dower. 

2.  I  devise  to  my  son  D.,  and  his  heirs, 

my  farm  in  - ,  known  as  the  H. 

farm. 

3.  I  bequeath  to  my  daughter,  and  her 
heirs,  the  following  mortgages  due  me. 

4.  All  the  rest  I  bequeath  and  devise 
to  X,  Y  and  Z  share  and  share  alike. 

A.  B.  (seal) 

We,  N.  M.  and  O.  P.,  of  - ,  do 

certify  that  we  hereby  witness  the  at¬ 
testation  of  this  will  by  A.  B.  this  day, 
all  signing  in  the  presence  of  each  other 
and  at  the  request  of  A.  B. 

N.  M„  of  - . 

O.  P..  of  - . 

While  any  laymen  may  be  able  to  draw 
a  valid  will,  yet  it  is  never  safe  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  such,  as  certain  provisions  of 
law  must  be  complied  with.  It  is  so  easy 
to  defraud  heirs  by  a  spurious  will  that 
the  law  is  strict  so  as  to  protect  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  to  execute  the  directions  of  ‘the 
testator.  In  the  interest  of  prudence  we 
suggest  that  you  consult  a  local  attorney. 

If  a  man  gives  bis  wife  money  and  she  buys 
a  farm  with  it  in  her  own  name,  and  then 
dies,  leaving  children,  could  the  husband  get 
any  of  it,  or  would  the  children  get  all? 

New  York.  w.  b.  d. 

In  case  wife  dies  leaving  no  will,  with 
a  child  born  alive  the  husband  has  the 
income  or  use  of  her  real  property  for 
life,  after  his  death  it  descends  to  ljer 
heirs.  But  she  may  dispose  of  all  of  her 
property  by  will,  while  the  husband  can¬ 
not  deprive  widow  of  her  dower  right, 
which  is  one-third  of  the  income  from  his 
realty.  In  this  case  the  children  have  title 
but  subject  to  the  life  estate  of  the 
husband. 

What  should  be  done  in  case  an  uncle  and 
aunt  die  and  make  no  will,  having  no  brothers 
or  sisters,  no  one  nearer  than  niece  and 
nephew?  Would  their  great  nephew  and  niece 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  property? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  E.  l. 

As  there  was  no  will  and  deceased  left 
surviving  no  parents,  children,  brothers 
or  sisters  the  nephews  and  nieces  inherit 
equally  both  the  personal  and  real  prop¬ 
erty.  If  a  niece  or  nephew  is  dead  then 
their  children  are  entitled  to  the  share 
due  the  deceased  parent.  Children  or 
grandchildren  will  always  inherit  the  por¬ 
tion  descending  to  their  parents  or  grand¬ 
parents  should  the  latter  die  first. 

A  soldier  purchases  real  property  with  his 
pension  money.  To  what  extent  is  that  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxes  and  levy  by  creditors? 

New  York.  A.  D. 

Pension  money,  military  pay,  medals, 
uniforms  and  gifts  from  the  Government 
to  one  for  serving  in  army  or  navy  is 
exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  execution  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  that  person;  after  his 
death  it  will  be  subject  to  debts  or  execu¬ 
tions  as  other  funds.  Personal  property 
purchased  by  such  funds  will  be  equally 
exempt.  Party  seeking  to  be  exempt  must 
send  written  statement  to  tax  authorities 
setting  forth  that  the  property  was  bought 
by  military  money.  Real  property  bought 
with  such  funds  and  held  by  the  soldier 
or  his  wife  is  exempt  from  taxes,  and 
process  of  his  creditors  even  after  his 
death.  If  it  is  shown  that  he  bought  it 
with  military  money  he  can  give  clear 
title  despite  any  claims  or  judgment  there 
may  be  against  him. 

What  does  a  wife  inherit  from  husband 
in  case  of  no  will?  h.  m.  p. 

New  York. 

If  husband  dies  intestate,  leaving  one 
or  more  children,  the  widow  takes  one- 
third  and  the  children  receive  the  balance 
of  the  personal  property;  when  no  chil¬ 
dren  she  is  entitled  to  one-half.  Of  the 
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real  property  she  is  entitled  to  a  life 
interest.  She  is  always  entitled  to  her 
dower  estate,  which  is  one-third  of  the 
income  of  the  real  property  for  her  life 
after  the  death  of  the  husband.  She  can¬ 
not  be  deprived  of  this  except  by  her  own 
deed  or  divorce.  The  courts  protect  her 
dower  rights  carefully.  When  a  man 
owns  real  property  it  is  wiser  that  he 
leave  a  will,  otherwise  the  title  to  the 
land  may  be  involved  during  the  life  of 
the  widow.  The  widower  has  same  rights 
in  estate  of  wife  as  stated  above.  A 
person  should  leave  a  will  unless  he  is 
willing  that  his  personalty  be  divided 
equally.  _ 

WHY  DOES  CABBAGE  CRACK? 

I  have  seen  only  the  hard-headed  va¬ 
rieties  burst  and  that  with  us  only  occurs 
when  rains  with  growing  weather  come 
following  a  dry  time.  During  the  dry 
time  the  cabbage  ceases  to  grow  and  in 
a  measure  matures.  Then  follows  the 
growing  time  and  the  outside  fails  to 
grow  as  fast  as  the  inside  parts  and  the 
head  hursts.  Sticking  a  spade  down  and 
slightly  lifting  the  plant  or  even  twisting 
it  about  so  as  to  start  the  roots,  will  re¬ 
tard  the  growing  and  prevent  bursting. 
I  find  small  heads  just  as  likely  to  burst 
as  the  large.  In  fact,  I  don’t  believe  size 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  cracking  or 
bursting.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Potash  for  Rye;  Sulky  Plows. 

F.  E.  K.,  Hortondille.  N.  Y. — What  do  you 
think  of  using  potash  on  rye?  I  always 
have  an  abundance  of  straw,  but  not  so  much 
grain  as  I  should  have.  I  have  been  using 
stable  manure  and  the  straw  would  grow  up 
seven  or  eight  feet  tall,  but  not  much  grain. 
Now  I  think  of  using  potash  alone.  Please 
give  me  your  opinion  about  it.  How  much 
to  use  per  acre,  and  whether  in  Fall  or 
Spring?  I  mean  muriate  of  potash.  Also 
what  do  you  thluk  of  a  riding  sulky  plow  in 
stiff  clay  soil,  with  plenty  of  small  stones 
but  not  many  rocks?  I  would  get  one  but 
know  nothing  about  them,  as  they  are  not 
used  here  and  people  have  an  idea  they  are 
much  harder  on  a  team  than  a  walking  plow. 

Ans. — Without  knowing  more  about 
the  soil  we  should  think  that  both  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  needed.  The 
stable  manure  furnishes  nitrogen  which 
accounts  for  the  heavy  straw  but  both 
other  elements  are  needed  to  make  grain. 
We  should  use  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
acid  phosphate  and  one  part  muriate  of 
potash — 250  pounds  or  more  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  per  acre.  From  our  experience  a 
sulky  plow  would  do  good  work  in  such 
soil.  We  found  it  a  little  heavier  draft 
than  a  walking  plow. 


Corn  and  Potato' 

Scoop  Fork 

HANDLE  your  Corn,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Turnips,  Beets,  Cabbage,  etc., 
with  this  Fork  this  Fall. 

It  will  make  the  work  so  much  easier  and  shorter ,  and  do  it  so  much 
better,  that  you  will  never  again  use  any  other  tool  for  its  purposes. 

It  does  not  shell  off  corn  nor  stick  into  cobs;  It  does  not  cut  nor  bruise 
vegetables;  it  screens  out  dirt,  snow,  loose  grains,  etc  ;  it  will  screen  coal 
and  lime;  its  straight  tines  have  flat,  blunt  ends;  it  loads  and  delivers  easily; 
it  has  the  handiest  hang  you  ever  saw, — fits  the  hands  and  the  work,  and 
will  outwear  several  old  style  scoops. 

The  handle  made  of  the  best  ash  Is  30  Inches  long,  \)4  Inches  thick,  strong  and  shapely. 

The  fork  is  14  inches  wide,  the  tines  14  inches  long  and  about  Inches  apart.  The  fork 
and  shank  are  forged  fromonc  solid  piece-  of  steel,  tough  and  elastic  In  temper, — the 
“TRUE  TEMPER”  KIND. 

It  is  one  of  those  "best  tools  you  have  ever  bought  at  the  same  prices  you  have  al¬ 
ways  paid,”  that  saves  time ,  labor  and  money. 

By  all  means,  get  one  of  these  Farm  Scoop  Forks  this  season.  You  will  count  it 
one  of  the  best  investments  you  ever  made. 

II  your  stores  haven’t  them,  send  us  $1.50  and  we  will  promptly  express  you  one. 
AMERICAN  FORK  &  HOE  CO., 


Ask  /or  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

JU1UUI« 


1544  American  Trust  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Obio 


This  is  Where 
the  Hard  Work 
is  Done 

and  this  is  where  some  spreaders 
give  you  trouble.  It’s  easy  enough  to 
build  the  front  end  of  a  spreader — 
the  front  end  is  a  wagott  \  the  back  end 
is  a  machine. 

In  SUCCESS  Manure  Spreaders 

28  years’  experience  insures  no 
trouble  at  the  business  end.  Twenty- 
eight  years  has  eliminated  the  trouble¬ 
making  things. 

We  tried  gear  drives — they  won’t 
do.  We  saved  you  the  trouble  of  try¬ 
ing  them. 

We  tried  smaller  axles — they  won’t 
stand  the  strain. 

We  tried  all  woods  for  the  frame  and 
have  settled  on  second-growth  white  ash. 

Look  at  that  cut  again — See  the  heavy 
iron  brace  from  the  beater  end  to  the 
driving  axle.  It  removes  all  strain  from 
theend  of  the  body  and  makes  the  cylin¬ 
der  run  freely  without  binding. 

See  the  big  driving  wheel  and  the  chain 
— that’s  a  steel-pin  chain — the  only  kind 
that  will  work  satisfactorily. 


We  can't  begin  to  tell  you  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  all  the  good  points  in  SUCCESS 
Spreaders,  but  when  you  get  ready  to 
buy  a  spreader  do  three  things. 

First — Write  for  our  spreader  book.  It 
tells  plainly  and  truthfully  about  SUC¬ 
CESS  Spreaders.  It  will  start  you 
right  in  the  selection  of  a  spreader.  It 
will  be  a  standard  to  guide  you  in  ex¬ 
amining  others. 

Second — When  we  send  the  catalog  we 
tell  you  who  sells  SUCCESS  Spreaders 
in  your  locality.  Go  to  that  dealer  and 
see  one.  Examine  it  thoroughly.  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  others. 

Third — And  most  important  of  all — Go  to 
some  man  who  has  used  a  SUCCESS 
for  a  few  years  and  ask  him  what  he 
thinks  of  it. 

Do  this  and  you  will  have  Success 
with  your  manure  spreading. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIRST  STEEL  FRAME  BARN  BUILT 


IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

was  erected  by  ns  in  1905, 
as  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing'  illustration.  This  and 
our  other  steel  truss  de¬ 
signs  give  the  entire  space 
of  the  building  for  storage 
with 

NEITHER  BEAM  NOR 

POST  IN  THE  WAY. 

By  our  system  of  movable 
carrier  track  the  load  can 
be  dropped  at  any  place 
without  forking  or  hand¬ 
ling,  requiring  no  help  in 
the  barn  while  unloading. 

On  account  of  the  rapid 
advance  in  the  price  of 
lumber  these  structures  are 
little  more  expensive  than 
timber.  They  have  so  many 
advantages  that  any  one  in 
tending  to  build  should 

GIVE  THIS  SUBJECT 

CAREFUL  THOUGHT. 

It  is  worth  considering 
that  these  barns  are  abso¬ 
lutely  lightning  proof,  that 
danger  from  fire  is  materi¬ 
ally  lessened,  and  that  they 
are  much  more  convenient, 
spacious  and  durable  than 
wood  barns. 

We  prepare  plans  for  steel 
barns,  warehouses,  imple¬ 
ment  sheds,  water  works 
systems,  etc. 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  IDEAS  AND  SUGGEST  PLANS. 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  COMPANY,  Warsaw,  New  York. 
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•  Ruralisms  f 


/VOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


“Sacaline”  Once  More. — Readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  dozen  years  ago  will 
recall  the  colossal  claims  made  for 
“Sacaline,”  the  giant  Asiatic  knotweed 
that  was  to  dispel  all  fears  of  drought, 
displace  for  forage  purposes  our  great 
national  crop  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  and 
generally  transform  American  agricul¬ 
tural  methods.  There  is  little  need  to 
say  it  failed  to  substantiate  the  hopes 
raised  by  its  introducers.  While  it  is 
hardy  enough  to  grow  when  established 
under  almost  all  conditions  of  heat,  cold, 
excessive  drought  or  moisture,  it  de¬ 
mands  rich  deep  soil  to  piake  a  good 
showing,  and  though  horses  and  cattle 
will  sparingly  eat  the  fresh  foliage  and 
succulent  stems  they  plainly  are  not 
relished.  While  grazing  animals  might 
for  a  time  subsist  on  “Sacaline”  forage 
it  would  doubtless  prove  a  sorry  sub¬ 
stitute  for  grain  or  corn  stover.  “Saca¬ 
line”  is  botanically  Polygonum  Sachali- 
nense,  native  of  the  cold  and  sterile 
island  of  Sakhalin  and  contiguous  Siber¬ 
ian  and  Japanese  territory.  It  is,  when 
suited,  a  vigorous  and  long-lived  plant, 
spreading  by  strong  underground  shoots. 
The  herbaceous  stalks  make  rapid  growth 
early  in  the  season  and  are  clothed  with 
heart-shaped  leaves  nearly  a  foot  long. 
The  clump  shown  in  Fig.  336  grew  from 
an  offset  of  one  of  the  original  imported 
plants,  thrown  under  a  greenhouse  bench 
in  1895.  It  made  its  way  underneath 
the  foundations  and  annually  grows 
about  15  feet  high,  being  used  as  shelter 
for  tropical  pot  plants  placed  outside 
for  the  season.  It  would  be  quite  a  task 
to  eradicate  a  plant  so  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  if  it  should  appear  desirable,  but 
we  have  never  heard  of  it  becoming  a 
pest  notwithstanding  its  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  “Sacaline”  boom. 
It  has  merit  as  a  decorative  plant  for 
hiding  rough  places  but  should  have,  for 
best  results,  a  moist  and  fertile  situation. 
The  fleecy  white  blooms  are  abundantly 
produced  in  August  and  are  followed  by 
quantities  of  reddish  chaffy  seeds,  which, 
however,  seldom  mature.  “Sacaline”  is 
gone  but  not  forgotten.  Worthless  as 
forage  on  account  of  its  coarse  nature, 
it  has  a  rough  beauty  of  habit  and  while 
the  glowing  promises  of  its  promoters 
linger  in  memory  there  is  likely  to  be 
interest  as  to  its  real  utility. 

Strawberry  -  Raspberry  and  Rocky 
Mountain  Cherry. — Judging  from  fre¬ 
quent  inquiries  interest  in  these  exploded 
“novelties”  is  reviving.  Even  nursery¬ 
men  send  us  samples  of  the  above  fruit, 
and  hint  they  may  have  merit  for  popu¬ 
lar  (planting.  Although  'both  are  old 
species,  fairly  well  known  to  botanists, 
they  were  first  vociferously  exploited 
about  the  same  time  as  “Sacaline,”  and 
have  fallen  into  obscurity  after  wide¬ 
spread  trials.  There  may  be  a  horti¬ 
cultural  future  for  them  after  prolonged 
breeding,  which  is  well  under  way  as 
regards  the  cherry,  but  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  their  present  con¬ 
dition  they  have  only  trifling  economical 
value.  The  strawberry-raspberry  is 
Rubus  rossefolius,  a  red-fruited  herbace¬ 
ous  blackberry,  native  to  the  mountains 
of  Asia  and  Japan.  It  has  a  large  and 
ornamental  bloom  that  survives  in  double 
form  in  the  sterile  conservatory  plant 
known  as  Bridal  Wreath  rose,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  not  a  true  rose,  but  a 
pretty  and  free-blooming  plant,  of  easy 
growth,  the  only  objection  being  its  ex¬ 
cessive  thorniness.  The  typical  straw¬ 
berry-raspberry  fruits  are  large,  bright 
red  and  showy,  quite  resembling  straw¬ 
berries — but  are  dry  and  flavorless, 
though  palatable  when  cooked.  It  is 
sometimes  called  India  raspberry  and  has 
been  shown  at  meetings  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  as  a  novelty,  under 


that  name.  Our  experiments  show  that 
it  will  hybridize  with  both  garden  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries,  but  the  mongrel 
progeny  is  always  weak,  sterile  and 
short-lived.  Prolonged  selection  of  pure 
seedlings  may  in  time  develop  varieties 
of  better  quality  than  the  type,  worthy 
of  cultivation  where  standard  fruits  can¬ 
not  be  grown.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
cherry  is  Prunus  Besseyi,  a  shrubby 
black-fruited  wild  cherry  native  of  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountain  range.  It  is 
a  quick  growing  and  fruitful  species  in 
its  natural  habitat  but  the  fruits  are  any¬ 
thing  but  agreeable  in  quality.  There  is 
considerable  variation,  occasional  plants 
bearing  fairly  palatable  cherries,  and 
much  work  is  being  done  at  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Minnesota  and  other  experiment 
stations  in  the  higher  latitudes  in  the 
way  of  raising  seedlings  and  hybrids  in 
the  hope  of  developing  improved  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  said  that  seedlings  are  now 
under  way  by  the  half-million,  so  that 
it  would  appear  that  the  prospects  for 
testing  the  horticultural  possibilities  of 
the  species  are  indeed  bright.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  cherry  is  very  ornamental 
when  in  bloom  and  is  recommended  as  a 
reliable  hardy  shrub  for  the  northern 
prairie  States.  It  is  useless  on  the  Rural 
Grounds,  as  it  is  here  so  subect  to  twig- 
blight  as  to  be  a  positive  menace  to 
other  related  vegetation. 

Some  Good  New  Lilies. — Recent  ex¬ 
plorations  in  the  far  East  have  brought 
to  light  several  meritorious  Liliums,  new 
both  to  botanical  science  and  to  horti¬ 
culture.  Chief  of  these  is  L.  Henryi,  the 
“yellow  Speciosum,”  which  has  previously 
been  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Interest 
in  this  vigorous  and  handsome  species  is 
increasing.  ;t  being  asked  for  in  quan¬ 
tities  as  large  as  25,000  bulbs  for  a  single 
decorative  planting.  It  is  needless  to  say 
it  is  not  on  the  market  in  such  numbers. 
Planters  must  still  content  themselves 
with  this  fine  species  by  the  dozen  or 
hundred  at  good  rcund  prices  for  even 
such  limited  quantities. 

Lilium  Sutchuenense,  from  Western 
China,  is  a  very  bright  and  graceful 
species  of  the  Tiger-lily  type.  The 
blooms  are  orange  red,  with  black-purple 
spotting  and  have  reflexed  petals  like  our 
native  swamp  lilies.  It  grows  tall  and  the 
stems  are  heavily  clothed  with  very 
narrow  leaves.  It  appears  to  be  entirely 
hardy,  our  trial  bulbs  wintering  perfectly 
with  no  protection  but  their  earth  cover¬ 
ing.  Though  the  blooms  are  perhaps  not 
so  large  it  is  far  more  refined  and  deco¬ 
rative  in  growth  and  appearance  than 
any  Tiger  lily  we  know.  It  will  doubt¬ 
less  become  a  great  favorite  when  it 
can  be  had  in  quantity. 

Lilium  Myriophyllum  is  still  very 
scarce.  The  only  bulbs  we  could  pro¬ 
cure  were  small  and  gave  but  two  blooms 
each.  It  is  a  distinct  species  of  the  L. 
Browni  type,  and  is  also  native  to  West¬ 
ern  China.  Our  plants  grew  dwarf, 
scarcely  rising  more  than  a  foot  high, 
the  stems  being  densely  clothed  with  nar¬ 
row  one-nerved  leaves.  The  flowers  were 
large,  full-trumpet  shaped,  white  and 
yellow  inside  with  rosy-purple  markings 
outside.  They  were  very  handsome  and 
faintly  fragrant.  If  Myriophyllum  turns 
out  a  good  grower  and  as  hardy  as  other 
far  Chinese  species  it  will  be  extremely 
desirable. 

Lilium  Yoshaida? — This  is  a  most 
interesting  lily  grown  by  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Germany,  from  seeds  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  a 
Japanese  botanist  in  Herr  Leichtlin’s 
employ.  It  appears  closely  allied  to 
Myriophyllum  and  the  provisional  name 
of  Yoshaida  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned 
by  botanical  usage.  Small  bulbs  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  raiser  two  years  ago 
bloomed  for  the  writer  this  Summer.  The 
plants  appear  to  be  fairly  vigorous 
growers  and  hardy  enough  to  endure 
frosting  of  the  bulbs,  but  ours  were  not 
exposed  over  Winter.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  and  closely  crowded,  while  the 
flowers  are  very  elegant  trumpets  over 
five  inches  long,  pure  white  inside,  flushed 
with  rose-pink  outside,  and  quite  fra¬ 
grant.  It  is  an  elegant  variation  of  the 
pleasing  Browni  type  of  Oriental  lilies. 

W.  v.  F. 


Are  all  your  buildings 
covered  with  roofs  that  won’t 

leak  ? 

Not  if  you  have  tin  (which  rusts);  shingles  (which  warp 
and  rot);  slate  (which  breaks);  or  tar  (which  dries-out  and 
cracks). 

Gen-as'-co  Ready  Roofing  is  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt, 
the  natural  water-proofer  that  you  know  will  never  leak. 

For  every  building  on  the  farm,  from  house  to  chicken- 
coop,  Gen-as'-co  is  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory 
roofing. 

Easy  directions  for  applying  with  every  roll;  also  nails 
and  cement.  Ask  any  progressive  dealer  near  you.  Don’t 
take  a  substitute. 

Write  for  the  reasons — Book  Id  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


and  Towers 


Made  by  CALDWELL  are  of  the  strong¬ 
est  ami  most  durable  construction,  wear¬ 
ing  and  standing  a  lifetime.  Hundreds 
of  country  homes,  many  near  you,  are 
enjoying  their  superior  service. 

First  cost  small,  benefits  resulting  great 
and  lasting.  Ask  for  illustrated  catalog. 

W.  K.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

«•  »_  /Steel  Wood\ 

lank8  Galvanized)  Towers 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  all  important  to  the  man 
who  sprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19— just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


r  Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

~  Kill  San  .lose  Scale  and  other  destructive  l 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  *  K  whni<^oi?  1  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  deatli  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  t»  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.Dept.of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 

Origina^^faker^Mj^LJYon^^^^hUadeljghuo 


For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Wood  Preservatives 

Address  C.  S.  McKINNKY.  Manager, 
CAKliOLINKUM  WOOD-PHKSERVING  CO., 
GO  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MOBLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  MIcb. 


BUCKEYE  DRILLS 


save 

►  M  ►  ►  money?  Do  you  want  to 
■  •  •■■■■  be  absolutely  sure  when 
yon  buy  a  Driil  or  Cultivator  that 
you  are  petting  a  tool  which  will  give  you  the  most  value  and  satisfaction  for  your  money?  Then 
write  this  very  minute  for  our  latest  Drill  and  Cultivator  cata  og.  It’s  free.  We  ve  been 
making  these  implements  for  60  years— improving  them  every  year— no  wonder  they  are  money 
savers  for  the  farmer.  Their  advantages  and  economy  in  time,  labor  and  cost  will  surprise  you. 
Send  for  catalog  right  now,  and  see 
the  proof  with  your  own  eves. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 

Dept.  K  Springfield,  Ohio 


CULTIVATORS 


STEEL  ROOFING  $1.50 

Most  economical  and  durable  ■ 


PER  100 


Easy  to  put  on,  requires  no  tools  but  a  ht 
hummer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast 


>c  pi 
ind 

.  9- 

WE  PAY.  THE 


Most  economical  and  durable 
roofing  known. 

hatchet  or  a 
any  other 

kind.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere 
have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for  coverim?  nuy 
building.  Also  best  for  Ceiling  and  Siding. 

Fire-proof  and  Llghtnlng-proof.  Cheaper  and 
more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rainwater. 

Mukes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer 
in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect.  Brand  New.  91-00 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  Grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hard¬ 
ened  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding,  each  sheet  24  in. 
wide  and  24  in.  long.  Our  price  on  the  Corrugated, 
like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  by  24  in.  long. 

01.75.  For  25c  per  square  additional  we  will  LULje^-»-  mu 1 1 1 » 1 1 1 issaBissaiuass 

furnish  sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  Pressed  Brick  Siding  per  eq.  99.00.  Fine  Steel  Beaded 
Ceiling  per  sq.  02.00.  Also  furnish  Standing  Seam  and  ’w”  Crimped  Roofing.  At  these  prices 

I roPIPUT  to  points  east  of  Colorado  except  Okla.,  Tex.  and 
»  t  Ind.  Ter.  Quotations  to  other  points,  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
We  ship  this  roofing  to  any  one  answering  this  Ad., 
C.  O.  D.t  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  us 
25  percent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash:  balance 
to  be  paid  after  mnterial  reaches  your  station.  If  not 
found  as  represented,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
deposit.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.C.  G.  57.  Lowest 
prices  on  Roofing,  Euve  Troughs,  Wire,  Pipe.  Fencing, 
Plumbing,  Doors,  Household  Goods  and  everything 
needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home. 

WE  BUY  OUR  GOODS  AT  SHERIFFS’  AND 
- - RECEIVERS*  SALES 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  Thirty-FiHh  and  Iron  Sis.,  CHICAGO. 


Sure  Death  to  San  Jose  Scale 

It’s  cheap  and  effective.  Easy  to  use.  Non-corrosive  and  non-clogging:.  /c-— - 
“SCALECIDE”  contains  more  oil  and  less  water  than  any  other  commercial  lO/iDi fiPl 
spray.  We  can  prove  it.  50-gallon  barrel  at  your  station,  if  east  of  the  Missis-  |  A 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  $25  cash.  Smaller  packages  if  you  wish.  I BARRO.  1 

Write  now  for  Special  Booklet  N  It’s  free.  »  NOwl 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Sea  Farming. — The  boys  and  I  have 
just  come  back  from  a  sort  of  farming 
that  would  leave  most  of  our  readers 
literally  “at  sea.”  Many  of  us  who  plow 
and  cultivate  the  dry  land  do  not  realize 
that  the  ocean  also  yields  its  crops  to 
those  who  know  how  to  get  it.  We  went 
out  of  old  Plymouth  harbor  with  the  tide 
at  five  in  the  morning.  I  thought  the  lit¬ 
tle  boys  would  back  out  when  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  up  at  four  o’clock,  but 
though  it  had  been  raining  all  night  and 
the  sky  was  still  overcast  they  were  still 
eager  to  go.  So  we  piled  on  all  the  old 
clothes  we  could  well  carry.  At  home,  in 
the  strawberry  patch,  the  overalls  cover 
about  as  little  clothing  as  society  will 
stand  for,  but  when  you  strike  the  deep 
water  in  the  face  of  a  September  breeze 
you  want  the  space  between  yourself  and 
the  overalls  well  padded.  The  fisherman 
was  waiting  for  us,  and  anxious  to  be 
away,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  starting  for 
the  outer  harbor.  While  at  high  tide  Ply¬ 
mouth  harbor  looks  as  if  it  could  shelter 
the  navies  of  the  world,  it  is  as  treach¬ 
erous  as  some  kinds  of  dark-colored  soils, 
which  look  as  if  they  could  provide  food 
for  the  nation,  yet  when  put  to  the  test 
prove  sterile  and  sour.  When  the  tide 
goes  out  the  harbor  is  left  a  great  stretch 
of  flats  and  eel-grass  with  a  narrow 
channel  running  through  it.  When  I  was 
a  boy  fishermen  had  two  ways  of  getting 
to  their  water  farms.  In  a  breeze  they 
put  up  a  sail  and  blew  on  with  it,  or  in 
a  calm  they  pulled  at  the  oars.  The  man 
we  were  with  had  no  sail,  though  he  car¬ 
ried  a  pair  of  oars.  He  reached  into  the 
little  cabin  at  the  stern  and  turned  a 
crank  and  away  went  a  gasoline  motor 
turning  a  screw,  which  drove  us  through 
the  water  like  a  race  horse.  Poets  and 
others  may  say  that  shedding  the  sails 
from  these  boats  has  taken  the  romance 
from  fishing,  but  the  motor  has  certainly 
made  it  far  more  of  a  business.  One 
who  goes  winding  out  of  Plymouth  har¬ 
bor  past  Beach  Point,  Saquish  and  Gurnet 
Point  with  Captain’s  Hill  at  the  left  and 
Manomet  Point  at  the  right  will  have 
something  to  remember  all  his  life.  To 
me  it  was  like  coming  back  to  look  at  a 
well-remembered  picture.  The'  boys  saw 
it,  too,  but  the  spray  was  dashing  into 
their  faces,  and  there  were  lobsters  off  in 
the  deep  water.  As  we  left  the  harbor 
the  little  boat  seemed  almost  to  stand  on 
end  as  it  jumped  over  the  waves.  Strange 
to  say,  we  were  not  seasick  through  all 
the  shaking  up.  Now  and  then  we 
shipped  part  of  a  wave,  but  it  rolled  off 
our  oilskin  jackets.  Here  was  fierce,  real 
life.  Standing  there  in  the  spray  I  did 
not  care  whether  Jack  and  Henry  at 
home  were  cleaning  the  berry  patch, 
whether  apples  were  high  or  low  or 
whether  the  Alfalfa  was  growing  or  not. 
When  one  stands  face  to  face  with  strong 
forces  of  nature  that  could  crush  him  like 
an  eggshell  if  they  got  hold  of  him  he 
cannot  think  of  the  small  things  of  life. 
At  home  when  we  go  to  harvest  a  crop 
we  know  from  the  vines  or  stalks  just 
where  to  go  for  potatoes  or  corn.  If 
some  one  had  told  me  that  off  in  that 
boiling  ocean  the  vines  of  the  sea  crop 
were  just  as  evident  I  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  it.  Yet  it  was  so,  for  right  on  top 
of  a  wave  the  skipper  stopped  his  engine 
and  made  a  dash  with  his  boat  hook  at 
a  block  of  wood  that  went  floating  by. 
It  was  a  buoy  marking  the  spot  where  a 
lobster  pot  or  trap  had  been  sunk.  We 
caught  the  block  and  pulled  it  aboard,  and 
we  found  that  a  rope  was  fastened  to  it. 
This  rope  he  pulled  in  hand  over  hand, 
some  50  feet  of  rope,  until  finally  the  trap 
came  in  sight  and  was  hauled  aboard 
over  the  side.  This  trap  is  like  a  three- 
cornered  chicken  coop  with  the  sides 
curved  so  that  instead  of  a  triangle  the 
ends  form  a  rounded  top.  The  ends  are 
covered  with  netting  except  a  small  hole 
in  the  center  formed  by  fastening  a 
wooden  hoop  to  the  net.  At  the  center 


of  the  trap  hung  a  large  hook  on  which 
dead  fish  were  hung  for  “bait.”  This 
trap  rests  upon  the  bottom,  or  near  it,  at 
the  end  of  the  rope,  the  buoy  floating  on 
the  surface  to  show  where  it  is.  The 
lobster  enters  the  hole  at  the  end,  lured 
by  the  bait.  Sometimes  after  eating  it  he 
makes  his  way  through  the  hole  again, 
but  generally  he  stays  inside  and  is 
caught.  The  lobster  seems  more  like 
some  men  than  I  thought.  These  men 
will  certainly  crawl  through  a  very  small 
hole  when  ambition  is  attracted  by  some 
definite  “bait,”  yet  they  often  miss  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  escape  disaster  when  there  is.no 
definite  incentive  to  get  away.  At  any 
rate,  there  were  two  lobsters  in  this  first 
trap.  They  were  taken  out  and  three 
fish,  strong  enough  to  drive  some  people 
out  of  a  house,  were  strung  on  the  hook. 
Then  the  trap  was  closed  and  thrown 
overboard  and  we  were  on  to  the  next 
one.  I  soon  saw  that  this  sort  of  farm¬ 
ing  was  about  as  regular  as  our  own,  for 
we  began  to  see  lines  of  these  buoys  float¬ 
ing  at  regular  distances  apart.  Each  man 
had  a  special  color— the  ones  we  were 
after  were  blue  and  white,  and  we  fol¬ 
lowed  from  one  to  another  in  long  lines. 
There  were  45  traps  in  all  to  be  hauled 
aboard,  emptied,  baited  anew  and  thrown 
over  again.  Each  trap  weighed  over  100 
pounds,  and  a  dry-land  farmer  can  figure 
whether  hauling  and  lifting  this  weight 
while  the  boat  was  dancing  about  in  the 
sea  was  harder  than  ordinary  farm  work. 
The  boys  thought  they  preferred  fishing 
to  hoeing  corn  or  strawberries,  but  I  will 
work  on  dry  land.  The  total  catch  was 
58  lobsters,  worth  about  $8.  We  had 
stopped  on  the  way  out  to  pilot  a  vessel 
loaded  with  lumber.  I  say  “we,”  but  all 
we  did  was  to  climb  up  the  side  and  stand 
about  while  the  fisherman  marked  out  the 
channel.  The  lobsters  were  wanted  for 
dinner,  and  so  we  had  no  time  to  fish  that 
day,  but  puffed  back  into  the  harbor  wet 
through  and  covered  with  salt.  I  am  to 
go  out  after  codfish  to-morrow,  and  we 
may  or  may  not  have  big  fish  stories  to 
take  back  to  Hope  Farm.  We  shall  see. 

Fruit  Trees. — I  have  trees  growing 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions  this  year. 
Near  the  house  we  planted  50  peach  trees 
with  vegetables  around  them  so  that  clean 
culture  must  be  given.  They  have  been 
cultivated  10  times  and  hand  hoed  twice, 
and  they  show  it.  Most  of  them  have 
made  over  40  inches  of  growth  already. 
As  cultivation  stops  I  pull  the  weeds  and 
pile  around  the  trees.  One  block  of  three- 
year-old  apple  trees  was  plowed  and 
planted  to  corn.  It  was  well  fertilized 
and  well  cultivated.  Weeds  grew  in  the 
tree  rows  and  these  were  pulled  before 
they  formed  seed  and  thrown  around  the 
trees.  When  the  corn  is  cut  we  shall  put 
at  least  one  shock  near  a  tree.  Another 
part  of  this  same  orchard  we  plowed 
about  five  furrows  on  each  side  of  the 
tree  rows  and  planted  squash  and  pump¬ 
kins  between  the  trees  with  a  forkful  of 
manure  at  each  hill.  Four  feet  away  from 
the  trees  a  row  of  corn  was  planted  and 
the  space  between  has  been  fairly  culti¬ 
vated.  As  the  weeds  grew  large  they  were 
pulled  and  thrown  around  the  trees.  Then 
we  have  both  peach  and  apple  trees  in 
sod  which  has  not  been  plowed  for  years. 
In  some  places  the  grass  was  cut  and 
hauled  out  for  hay,  in  others  part  of  it 
was  left.  Where  the  grass  was  taken  we 
have  hauled  back  weeds,  manure,  trash 
from  the  fence  corners  and  even  brush, 
and  piled  around  the  trees  as  mulch. 
Thus  we  have  all  sorts  of  conditiorls  and 
this  dry  season  has  given  a  good  chance 
to  study  the  mulch  system  at  its  weakest 
point.  I  have  trees  in  sod  which  an  ex¬ 
pert  would  justly  criticise.  They  have 
not  grown  as  they  should  and  up  to  the 
last  of  August  the  foliage  was  not  dark 
enough.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  I  did 
not  put  enough  mulch  around  them.  I 
needed  the  hay  and  took  it  out  of  the  field. 
Now  we  are  cutting  the  weeds  and  trash 
and  piling  it  heavily  around  these  trees 
and  the  effect  is  evident  within  a  week. 
The  foliage  becomes  a  darker  green  and 
the  lighter  color  of  growing  wood  appears 
at  the  top.  Close  by  these  trees  are  others 
which  have  been  fairly  well  mulched  with 
manure  or  weeds  all  Summer.  I  think 
any  one  will  agree  that  these  are  very 
satisfactory  in  growth,  color  and  shape. 
They  compare  well  with  my  cultivated 
trees  and  have  not  cost  one-fourth  as 
much  to  produce.  This  Summer  has 
convinced  me  of  the  possibilites  of  mulch 
culture.  Without  question  plowing  and 
cultivation  have  forced  my  trees  into 
growth,  but  where  the  mulching  has  been 
fairly  done  we  have  good  business-like 
trees  which  cost  less  and  put  far  more 
within  reach  of  one  man’s  labor.  The 
great  drawback  in  the  mulch  system  on 
most  farms  is  the  shortage  of  mulching 
material.  h.  w.  c. 


DOUBLE  BARREL  HAMMERLESS 

FOR  $8.95 


we  furnish  this  genuine  New  England 
12-gauge  Double  Barrel  Hammerless 
Breech  Loading  Shotgun,  the  exact  same  gun  that 
has  been  sold  everywhere  at  $25.00  to  $30.00. 

2  07/  filllK  all  we  have  on 
)Oi  l  uuno,  hand>  wiU  b0 

eland  ant  at  the  heretofore  unheard 
of  price  of  $8.95.  Our 
special  closing  out  price 


ft 

MM  on  these  guns  Is  $8.95  with  steel 

^^L  barrels,  $10.95  with  genuine  lm- 

ported  twist  barrels,  $12.95  with 
genuine  Imported  Damascus  bar- 

rels ;  so  in  ordering  be  sure  to  state  which  Is  wanted.  These  guns  come 
in  12-gauge  only;  barrels  taper  choke  bored  by  the  celebrated  Taper 
system,  reinforced  breech,  fancy  matted  rib,  extension  rib,  double  bolt  action,  high  grade 
full  case  hardened  and  finished  box  frame,  top  snap  break,  automatic  safety.fancyfull  check¬ 
ered  pistol  grip,  walnut  stock,  walnut  checkered  fancy  fore  end.  This  Is  a  genuine  New  England  hammerless  dou¬ 
ble  barrel  12-gauge  breech  loading  shotgun. . . 

are  familiar  with  hai 


_______  _  _  Understand,  it’s  a  himmerletj  gun  and  not  a  hammer  gun,  and  if  you 

hammerless  guns,  you  will  know  a  hammerless  gum  for  use  Is  worth  twice  as  much  as  a  hammergun. 


roc  DIIVC  TUIQ  the  CELEBRATED  a.  J.  AUBREY  HAMMERLESS  DOUBLE  BARREL 

I  sOv  DU  Id  I  mo,  BREECH  LOADINQ  SHOTGUN,  guaranteed  one  of  the  highest  grade  guns 
made  in  America,  the  equal  of  any  hammerless  double  barrel  gun  you  can  buy  else¬ 
where  for  $30.00;  made  In  our  own  factory  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  and  guaranteed 
the  safest,  best  bolted,  handsomest,  best  proportioned  and  strongest  shoot¬ 
ing  gun  made  In  America.  12-gauge,  very  finest  Armory  steel  barrels, 
reinforced  at  breech,  taper  choke  bored  for  smokeless  or 
black  powder,  extension  rib,  quadruple  automatic  locking  de¬ 
vice,  locking  the  rib  to  the  frame,  quadruple  bolt  and  lock¬ 
ing  action,  full  plate  locks,  top  snap  break,  finest  auto¬ 
matic  slafety,  Inter¬ 
changeable  parts,  the 
greatest  gun  value  ever 
offered :  worth  twice  as 
much  as  any  gun  you 
can  buy  elsewhere  at 
double  our  price:  has 
selected  walnut  stock, 

shotgun  with  . 


WE  FURNISH 


full  checkered,  full  pis¬ 
tol  grip,  full  checkered 
andfullflnishedforeend, 
everyup  to  date  feature, 
every  high  grade  modern  Improvement  of  every oth- 


thls  A.  J. 

Aubrey 

hammerless  double  barrel  breech  loadin 
genuine  Armory  steel  barrels  for  $13.85,  or  witn  me 
highest  grade,  genuine  Imported  Liege,  full  finished  twist 
barrels  for  $14.85,  or  with  extra  high  grade,  genuine 

Liege,  two-blade  Damascus  barrels  for  $17.35.  _ jp _ 

er  high  grade  gun  made;  combines  the  good  qualities  of  every  other  hlgh'grade  American  gun,  with  the  defects  ef  neat, 
mm  ADCAT  CDCC  flCCCD  State  which  gun  you  would  like  to  use  for  from  one  to  three  months, 
UUH  UntH  I  mCfc  urrtni  enclose  our  special  price,  or.  If  you  prefer,  enclose  only  $1.00,  In  which 
case  we  will  send  the  gun  to  you  by  express,  C.  O.  D„  subject  to  examination.  You  can  examine  It  at  your  near¬ 
est  express  office,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory  then  pay  the  express  agent  our  special  price  and  express 
charges,  less  the  $1.00  sent  with  your  order,  and  if  you  order  one  o*  " 
during  which  time  you  can  put  it  to  every  possible  test,  and  if  you 

have  ever  seen  or  used,  and  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as  any  double  hammerless  gun  yo - 

at  double  our  special  price,  you  can  return  the  gun  to  us  at  any  time  within  three  months,  and  we  will  immedi¬ 
ately  return  your  money,  together  with  any  express  charges  you  may  have  paid;  or  If  you  order  the  New  England 
gun  at  $8.96,  $10.95  or  $12.95,  you  can  give  it  thirty  days’  trial,  during  which  time  you  can  put  it  to  every  tost, 
and  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  purchase,  if  you  don't  feel  you  have  gotten 
double  the  value  you  could  have  gotten  elsewhere,  you  can  return  the  gun  to  us  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  imme¬ 
diately  return  your  money,  together  with  any  express  charges  you  may  have  paid.  If  you  send  the  full  amount 
with  your  order  for  either  gun  you  will  save  the  extra  express  charges  for  returning  the  C.  O.  D.  money  to  us. 
nilD  CDCC  PATAI  IlGIIC  nCCCD  If  you  don’t  order  one  of  these  guns  at  our  special  offer  price, 
UUlf  rnCC  uAIALUUUu  urrtria  don't  fail  to  write  for  our  latest  free  Gun  Catalogue,  Either 
cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to  us  or  on  a  postal  card  or  In  a  letter  say,  “Send  me  your  free  Gun  Catalogue.”  and  our 
latest  Gun  Catalogue,  showing  everything  in  shotguns,  rifles,  revolvers,  ammunitii 
at  about  one-half  the  p 
vantages  never  before 
don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  latest 
free  Gun  Catalogue.  Address, 


111  go  to  you  by  return  mall,  postpaid,  free;  so  if  you  don  t  order  one  of  these  guns, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago 


Steel  Wheels 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dowi 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill, 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■onarch  Machinery  Co..  Room  161 . 39  Cortlaodt  St.,  York. 

DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO« TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Cm  Par  Cmmra  — Wo  will  guarantee  lo-  pul 
TCI  dtfUalB,  any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 
maty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper  or  felt  roof  in  perfect 
condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition  for  So 
per  square  per  year. 

-  —  The  Perfect  Roe!  Preeerver,  Bakes  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  fro*  roofing  book 
k  tells  all  about  it.  Writ*  for  it  today. 

the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Oept.  35.  Elyria.  Ohio. 


per  square  per  . 

Roof-Fix: 


,  IT  MAKES  A 
E  [JALE  THAT 
VERY  HAY 

m  buyer 
f  Wants 


THE  “NEW  WAY”  PRESS 

t?  * !?°iT1^0ntV  ?!'?*• .  14  bales  l’Ato2H  tons  per  hour, 
beed  hole  46x50  inches-easy  to  feed;  no  tramping, 
fork  only  used.  Revolutionizes  theloose  baling  system. 
Makes  the  very  desirable  eastern  market  bale.  Beals 
all  Box  and  Upright  Presses  by  doing  100  per  cent 
more  work.  Stands  at  werk  just  as  you  see  it  in  the  cut. 
Very  portable.  Adapted  to  bank  barn  work.  We  also 

FERTILIZER  LIME 

WALTON  Ol!  A  It  It  IKS,  Harrisburg,  Fn. 

WIT  I  I  drilling 

W  L/LfLf  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 

-  yf  j 


or 

_ _ on 

wheels  or  on  sills,  with  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  8end  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

HARNESS  MADE  TO  ORDER 

Our  goods  arosold  on  their  merits  alone.  Thousands 
are  using  them  in  every  state  and  territory  in  U.S.  with 
perfect  satisfaction.  We  guarantee  every  strap 
In  them.  Send  for  our  catalog  and  net  price  list. 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY,  6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Page  Poultry  Fence 

is  woven  of  strong,  high  oarbon,  spring  steel  wire  of 
great  tensile  strength.  Every  horizontal  strand  is  a 
coiled  spring  and  acts  accordingly  under  strain.  The 
stay  wire  is  one  continuous  piece — wrapped  three  times 
around  every  horizontal.  The  whole  fence  is  strong — 
durable— elastic  and  long  lived — your  poultry  is  safe  be¬ 
hind  a  Page  Fence.  It  will  hold  cattle,  too  1  Write  for 
folder  and  catalog. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Box  710,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Don’t  throw  away  your  second-hand  bags.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  you 
can  sell  them.  YOU  CAN.  We  will  buy  all  the  old  sacks  you  have  or 
can  get.  We  pay  top-notch  prices  for  them. 

WHITE  TO-DAY,  telling  what  you  have  and  we  will  gladly  Quote  prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

St.  Louis  Bag  &  Burlap  Co.,  327  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FASTER  AND  EASIER  THAN  THE  OLD  WAY 


Run 
,  It  to  any  part  of 
the  building  or 
yard  over 
switches  and 
around  curves. 


Keep 

your  stable  clean 
with  little  effort.  Easy  to 
operate  and  saves  time. 

Will  dump  a  load  and  re-  , 
turn  to  you.  Don’t  have 

to  ge  with  It.  The  most  prao- 


tlcal.  handiest  and  economical  oarrler  made  Is 

FEED  AND 
LITTER 
CARRIER 


LOUDEN’S 


It’s  all  steel.  Nothing  to  break  or  wear  out.  Can  be  . 
raised  or  lowered  at  will.  Box  Is  water  tight  and  tips  over  t 
to  discharge.  Let  us  show  you  the  Innumerable  uses  of 
this  labor  and  money  saving  device.  A  valuable  book  on  the  care  and 
valae  of  manure  sent  free  with  our  catalog.  Write  today. 

Louden  Machinery  Co^  39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 
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Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet, 
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John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  (id.,  or  8  Vi  marks,  or  10  Vi  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person,  lint  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TI1E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

An  argument  sometimes  used  to  defend  or  excuse  a 
small  sin  is  that  it  is  “only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.”  We 
know  in  these  days  more  about  bacteria  than  we  once 
did.  For  instance,  if  we  put  a  drop  of  tainted  milk  in 
a  bucket  of  sweet  milk  the  pure  will  not  overcome  the 
impure  drop,  but  the  latter  will  taint  the  whole,  and 
that  is  just  the  danger  in  not  scorching  out  the  drop 
of  evil! 

* 

Just  as  we  expected,  the  announcement  of  those  suits 
against  The  R.  N.-Y.  brought  by  Frank  E.  Dawley 
has  called  out  more  letters  from  our  readers.  In¬ 
formation  of  the  most  important  character  is  being 
volunteered.  It  seems  that  before  these  suits  were 
brought  people  thought  with  us  that  nothing  except 
Mr.  Dawley’ s  connection  with  this  cattle  case  could  be 
fairly  discussed.  Now,  however,  he  has  touched  the 
spring  which  rolls  up  the  curtain  and  exposes  his 
entire  career.  We  told  Mr.  Dawley  that  he  was  badly 
advised  when  he  refused  to  investigate  and  began  to 
fight ! 

One  great  value  of  the  Grange  is  the  fact  that  it 
gives  men  and  women  the  power  of  expression.  1  hou- 
sands  of  hard-working  people  have  been  denied  the 
form  of  education  which  makes  it  easy  to  express 
thought.  They  have  done  much  thinking  while  at  their 
work,  for  there  are  many  kinds  of  labor  where  the 
brain  can  work  over  one  problem  while  the  hands  are 
busy  with  another.  Those  men  and  women  have  well- 
ripened  convictions,  hut  they  lack  the  power  to  get  up 
and  discuss  the  things  they  have  mastered.  1  hey  are 
afraid  of  ridicule.  The  Grange  gives  them  a  chance, 
for  there  they  feel  free  to  talk,  and  after  awhile  they 
gain  confidence,  and  with  it  comes  the  power  of  clear 
expression.  The  Grange  has  done  more  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  work  than  any  other  organization  in  the  country, 
and  among  the  class  of  workers  that  are  in  greatest 
need  of  this  practice. 

In  our  annals  of  the  Seedless  Apple  Company  we 
told  how  the  Michigan  branch  threatened  to  sue  Prof. 
L.  R.  Taft  of  that  State  for  telling  the  truth  about 
the  apple.  They  did  not  sue,  and  we  never  thought 
they  would.  No  sane  man  would  ever  come  into  court 
and  explain  some  of  those  famous  circulars  if  he  could 
help  it.  There  may  be  few  seeds  in  the  apple,  but  the 
Michigan  company  seems  to  be  going  to  seed  like  a 
raspberry  jn  a  drought.  A  receiver  has  been  appointed 
on  complaint  of  a  stockholder,  lhe  Toledo  Blade 
says : 

According  to >  the  plaintiff,  the  company  has  leased  six 
and  a  naif  acres  of  land  in  Perry  township.  Wood  County, 
and  ten  and  a  half  acres  in  Washington  township,  Lucas 
County,  which  liave  been  set  out  with  350,000  seedlings. 
These,  the  plaintiff  says,  would  he  ready  for  the  market 
in  October  next,  if  they  were  given  proper  cultivation.  He 
alleges,  however,  the  crop  has  had  no  care  for  the  last 
six  weeks,  and  the  ground  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
with  weeds,  so  that  the  trees  will  ail  be  choked  out  and 
destroyed,  unless  something  is  done.  As  these  trees  com¬ 
prise  the  entire  assets  of  the  company,  the  plaintiff  says, 
the  concern  will  he  ruined  and  the  stock  will  he  worthless 
and  there  will  he  nothing  for  the  creditors,  who  have 


bocome  pressing  in  their  demands.  The  plaintiff  also 
alleges  that  the  owners  of  the  land  demand  their  rent  and 
that  they  will  bring  restitution  proceedings  unless  paid. 

We  recently  told  how  35,000  “Seedless ”  trees  in  a 
Missouri  nursery  were  to  be  almost  given  away.  One 
by  one  the  corners  of  this  slick  scheme  are  tumbling 
down.  Scripture  gives  the  house  built  upon  the  sands 
as  an  illustration  of  an  unstable  thing,  but  a  house  built 
upon  wind  is  worse  yet.  If  from  the  first  the  Seedless 
people  had  sold  their  apple  simply  as  a  long-keeping 
novelty,  and  offered  it  at  a  fair  price,  they  would  have 
done  a  fair  business  and  maintained  an  honorable 
record.  The  disaster  which  has  attended  their  work 
is  due  to  their  own  questionable  methods  in  trying  to 
make  the  public  believe  that  a  very  ordinary  fruit 
possessed  great  value. 

* 

THE  TRUTH  IS  NOW,  KNOWN. 

The  mystery  that  has  heretofore  hovered  around 
those  Jersey  cows  in  the  Rogers-Dawley  controversy 
has  at  last  been  explained.  All  the  living  animals  have 
been  positively  identified  by  men  who  bred  them,  and 
who  cared  for  them,  and  who  knew  them  intimately. 
To  make  sure  of  this  identification  they  were  inspected 
by  different  men  at  different  times.  Each  inspector 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  other’s  conclusions.  Each 
man,  when  he  made  the  inspection,  did  not  know  that 
there  was  to  be  another  examination  for  the  purpose 
of  identification.  The  inquiry  led  to  two  other  herds 
which  had  consignments  from  Mr.  Dawley,  and  in 
both  of  them  conditions  similar  to  those  of  Rogers’s 
were  found. 

Satisfied  that  Mr.  Dawley  would  continue  to  resist 
an  open  investigation,  and  fearing  that  more  of  the 
cows  would  die  before  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  would  take  up 
the  matter,  even  if  they  consented  to  do  so  at  all,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  undertook  the  job  single-handed,  and  bore 
all  the  work  and  expense  of  the  investigation.  The 
natural  difficulty  of  the  inquiry  was  increased  by  the 
refusal  of  Mr.  Dawley  to  submit  any  stable  records, 
and  by  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  induce  those 
familiar  with  the  facts  to  withhold  information.  We 
were,  however,  greatly  assisted  by  suggestions  and  in¬ 
formation  from  subscribers.  Indeed,  the  principal 
credit  is  due  to  those  readers,  who  hesitated  at  first  to 
interfere,  but  who  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice 
finally  concluded  to  overrule  their  personal  preferences, 
and  perform  a  disagreeable  duty.  Many  who  had  here¬ 
tofore  remained  silent  were  influenced  to  a  prompt  de¬ 
cision  when  they  read  of  the  suits  filed  against  this 
paper  by  Mr.  Dawley.  It  is  also  due  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
to  say  that  its  office  rendered  valuable  service  in  allow¬ 
ing  us  access  to  their  records.  The  full  details  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  our  attorneys  have  completed  their 
answer  to  the  complaint  in  the  Dawley  suits.  Just  now 
we  can  only  say  that  these  details  will  astonish  the 
agricultural  interests  of  this  whole  country.  Every 
honest  farmer  in  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  filled 
with  disgust  and  indignation,  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
honest  breeders  in  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
will  blush  for  the  shame  brought  on  their  membership. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  contrition  or  even 
apology  from  the  Country  Gentleman,  which  insisted 
that  there  was  nothing  to  investigate,  or  from  the 
Jersey  '•Bulletin,  which  could  see  nothing  but  buncombe 
and  playing  to  the  galleries  in  our  efforts  to  straighten 
out  the  record  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  We  do,  however, 
look  for  .enough  decency  and  manhood  in  the  New 
York  State  Breeders’  Association  to  repudiate  at  their 
next  meeting  the  false  position  in  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was' .placed  at  their  last  annual  meeting  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  when  a  little  clique  of  the  State  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  politicians  spread  on  the  minutes  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  censure  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  of  its  initia¬ 
tive  in  this  case,  though  reputable  breeders  who  at¬ 
tended  every  session  insist  that  the  resolution  was 
never  openly  presented  to  the  meeting.  We  hesitate 
to  speculate  on  the  feelings  or  sentiment  of  Mr.  Daw¬ 
ley  when  these  details  are  published.  Already  familiar 
with  the  facts  as  he  must  be,  he  will  at  least  be  spared 
the  sensation  of  a  surprise,  unless  it  be  at  the  details 
and  accuracy  of  our  information ;  but  of  one  thing 
we  have  no  doubt.  He  is  nearing  the  end  of  his  official 
connection  with  the  farm  institute  work  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

* 

Those  New  York  State  Senators  who  prevented  Gov. 
Hughes  from  removing  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  should  never  be  permitted  to  go  back  to 
Albany  whenever  it  is  possible  to  vote  them  out.  We 
hoped  there  would  be  an  election  of  Senators  this  Fall. 
That  would  have  eliminated  other  issues,  and  forced 
these  men  to  run  on  their  State  records,  with  no  im¬ 
portant  national  question  to  help  them  along.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  not  decided  the  matter  fully  yet, 
but  even  if  it  finally  decide  that  there  shall  be  no  elec¬ 
tion  until  next  year  we  shall  continue  to  name  these 
men  as  enemies  of  true  popular  government.  At  least 


75  per  cent  of  the  intelligent  people  of  New  York  were 
back  of  the  Governor  in  his  demand.  During  the  last 
50  years  there  has  not  been  a  case  where  the  people  of 
New  York  were  so  nearly  unanimous  in  supporting 
their  governor  in  a  matter  which  was  entirely  above 
“politics.”  We  print  the  names  of  these  11  senators 
because  they  defeated  the  true  desire  of  the  people, 
and  because  every  one  of  them  can  be  made  or  unmade 
by  the  votes  of  farmers.  If  it  is  possible  to  do  so  this 
year  z’ote  them  out  o~j  office.  If  we  cannot  get  at  them 
until  next  year  paste  the  names  over  the  clock  and 
feed  memory  to  strengthen  the  blow  at  them  then. 

* 

We  sometimes  hear  from  readers  who  have  lost 
valuable  shade  trees  through  leaking  gas  pipes.  They 
would  he  interested  in  the  last  report  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Experiment  Station.  Illuminating  gas  leaking  into 
the  soil  will  in  time  poison  a  tree  and  it  appears  that 
considerable  damage  has  been  done  in  towns  and  cities. 
In  Massachusetts  many  gas  companies  know  that  such 
leakage  occurs,  recognize  that  trees  are  killed  by  it 
and  try  to  settle  claims  for  damage  out  of  court.  In 
that  State  the  courts  have  decided  that  a  good  sized, 
sound  tree  in  front  of  an  estate  is  worth  from  $150  to 
$200  in  the  valuation  of  the  property.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  such  a  tree  has  been  killed  by  gas  the  owner 
is  entitled  to  damages.  Settlements  have  been  made 
for  such  trees  at  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $150.  There  is 
more  of  t'  is  daniage  than  many  people  imagine.  It  is 
stated  in  this  report  that  in  one  small  city  where  four 
miles  of  gas  pipe  were  laid  there  were  four  I  100  trees 
injured  beyond  recovery  by  gas  poisoning  two  years 
after  the  pipes  were  laid.  There  were  probably  300 
to  400  more  trees  more  or  less  injured.  Few  men 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  tree  more  than  the  owner  of 
a  town  lot  who  has  seen  the  thrifty  giant  grow  from 
a  small  whip.  To  see  such  a  good  friend  slowly  die 
from  gas  poisoning  is  like  watching  a  member  of  the 
family  waste  away  with  consumption.  All  who  are 
interested  in  this  should  get  the  facts  given  in  this 
Massachusetts  report. 

* 

We  were  recently  talking  with  a  man  who  has  had  a 
hard  fight  with  the  San  Jose  scale  .  The  insect  appeared 
in  his  orchard  three  years  ago  and  crusted  a  good 
portion  of  the  trees  before  the  owner  realized  his 
danger.  As  often  happens  he  became  discouraged  and 
was  inclined  to  cut  down  and  stop  planting.  He  finally 
decided  to  fight  and  sprayed  thoroughly  with  soluble 
oil  twice,  once  in  late  Fall  and  again  in  Spring.  As  a 
result  his  trees  have  made  a  good  growth  and  whereas 
last  year  most  of  his  fruit  was  so  badly  marked  that 
it  was  rejected  for  first-class,  now  a  spotted  apple  or 
peach  is  the  exception.  This  map  has  regained  his 
courage  and  firmly  believes  that  lie  can  hold  the  scale 
in  check.  Now,  having  saved  his  orchard,  as  he  believes, 
with  soluble  oil  he  wants  to  know  why  the  scientific 
men  are  so  cautious  in  advising  its  use.  He  thinks  they 
must  know  its  value  and  yet  they  strongly  advise  lime 
and  sulphur  and  “treat  the  oil  washes  like  criminals.” 
The  same  question  has  occurred  to  many  others  and  is 
not  hard  to  answer.  The  most  dangerous  thing  a 
scientist  can  do  is  to  make  guesses  or  jump  at  conclu¬ 
sions.  In  a  few  cases  where  they  advised  methods 
before  they  were  entirely  sure  they  did  considerable 
damage.  They  are  right  in  making  every  new  com¬ 
petitor  for  lime  and  sulphur  run  the  gauntlet.  This 
very  thing  was  true  of  lime  and  sulphur  itself.  It 
was  used  with  success  in  California  some  years  before 
our  Eastern  fruit  growers  felt  sure  it  would  help  them. 
It  became  the  standard  remedy  for  scale  only  after 
long  experiment  and  practical  test.  The  scientists  would 
not  be  true  to  their  obligation  if  they  did  not  compel 
the  advocates  of  soluble  oil  to  prove  their  claims  by 
the  most  thorough  tests.  We  think  they  are  doing  so. 
In  our  own  orchards  the  oils  have  proved  very  effec¬ 
tive  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  depend  upon  them  alone 
for  fighting  the  scale.  At  the  same  time  we  recognize 
that  the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  is  useful  for  com¬ 
bating  certain  fungus  diseases,  while  the  oils  have  little 
value  in  this  way.  The  advantages  of  the  oil  are  that 
it  is  easy  to  mix  and  very  much  surer  in  the  hands 
of  careless  or  incompetent  belli,  and  it  is  also-  better 
for  Fall  or  '.Vinter  spraying  than  lime  and  sulphur. 
Th'se  growers  who  find  it  necessary  to  do  some  Fall 
spraying  in  order  to  get  over  all  their  trees  should 
certainly  try  the  oil,  even  though  they  use  lime  and 
sulphur  in  Spring. 

BREVITIES. 

Portland  cement  in  whitewash — bow  much?  Any  value? 

Don’t  spend  your  energy  trying  to  “break  records.” 
Better  patch  up  a  few  already  made. 

That  terrible  weed  pest  the  sow  thistle  knows  enough 
to  run  into  good  soil.  Its  appearance  Is  a  pretty  sure  sign 
that  the  soil  would  produce  good  crops  If  permitted. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  only  two  things  in  life  that 
are  absolutely  sure — death  and  taxes.  In  Massachusetts 
ah  undertaker  was  elected  tax  collector.  A  pretty  sure 
thing — that. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  collision  between  trolley  cars  at  Charles¬ 
ton.  Ill.,  August  30,  killed  20  persons,  and  injured  twice 
as  many  more.  Both  cars  were  running  at  high  speed 
and  met  as  they  were  rounding  a  sharp  curve.  The  impact 
was  deafening.  The  express  was  telescoped  hy  the  local 
car  and  both  were  reduced  to  a  tangled  mass  of  wood  and 
iron.  The  passengers  had  not  a  moment’s  warning  of 
danger  and  were  killed  or  injured  without  opportunity  to 
save  themselves.  A  confusion  of  orders  received  over  the 
telephone  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  catastrophe.  The 
line  is  twelve  miles  long,  running  between  Mattoon  and 
Charleston,  and  has  hut  a  single  track.  Telephones  are 
placed  at  intervals  at  which  orders  are  transmitted  to  the 
conductors  and  motormen.  Crews  of  both  the  express  train 
and  the  local  said  they  were  told  to  go  ahead  as  there 
was  a  clear  track.  The  despatcher  held  responsible  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  ...  A  section  of  the  new  bridge  in 
course  of  erection  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  five  miles 
below  Quebec,  Canada,  collapsed  and  fell  August  29,  carry¬ 
ing  scores  of  workmen  into  the  river;  the  death  list  is  put 
at  84.  The  bridge  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  half  of  it.  from  the  south  shore  to  midstream,  crumpled 
up  and  dropped  into  the  water.  The  steamer  Glenmont  had 
just  cleared  the  bridge  when  the  first  section  fell.  The 
water  thrown  up  by  the  debris  came  clear  over  the  bridge 
of  the  steamer.  The  captain  at  once  lowered  boats.  The 
small  boats  nlied  backward  and  forward  over  the  sunken 
wreckage  for  half  an  hour,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  life. 
The  twisted  iron  and  steel  held  its  victims  in  a  death  grip. 
A  few  floating  timbers  and  the  broken  strands  of  the 
bridge  toward  the  north  shore  were  the  only  signs  that 
anything  unusual  had  happened.  All  the  men  drowned 
were  employees  of  the  Phoenixville  Bridge  Company,  and 
sub-contractors  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  Quebec 
bridge  was  begun  about  seven  years  ago,  and  it  was  to  be 
finished  in  1909.  Subsidies  had  been  granted  by  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  and  the  City  of  Quebec,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  was  .$10,000,000.  .  .  . 

The  first  weekly  deposits  of  public  money  in  National  banks 
under  Secretary  Cortelyou’s  announced  plan  for  relieving 
the  money  market  and  meeting  the  emergency  of  crop  mov¬ 
ing  have  been  made.  For  five  weeks,  beginning  August  28, 
deposits  will  be  made  each  wools  in  certain  National  banks. 
The  Treasury  officers  decline  to  state  what  banks  received 
deposits  under  the  new  plan  of  relief.  .  ,  .  Fire  at 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  August  29,  caused  a  loss  of  $75,000,  the 
damage  being  confined  to  business  blocks.  .  .  .  August 
30,  fire  started  among  factories  on  the  waterfront  at  Com- 
munipaw,  Jersey  City,  causing  damage  amounting  to  $200,- 
000.  ...  A  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  special  train, 

carrying  more  than  three  hundred  passengers  bound  for  the 
Toronto  Exhibition,  was  wrecked  September  3  at  Horse¬ 
shoe  Falls,  nine  miles  south  of  Orangeville,  Ont.  Eight 
persons  were  killed,  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
injured.  .  .  .  Flames  caused  the  loss  of  half  a  million 
dollars’  worth  of  property  at  Houston,  Tex,  September  3, 
and  reduced  three  squares  of  the  business  and  residence 
sections  to  ashes  The  largest  loss  was  to  the  plant  of  the 
Standard  Milling  Company,  valued  at  $300,000,  which 
covered  an  entire  block.  The  elevator  and  the  flour  mill 
and  rice  mill  were  destroyed.  The  fire  started  in  this 
plant,  and,  after  consuming  it,  destroyed  about  two  blocks 
of  residences.  Fourteen  residences,  two  stores,  a  shop,  a 
woodyard,  and  fourteen  railroad  cars  were  destroyed.  One 
fireman  was  injured  by  a  burning  car,  and  a  policeman 
was  seriously  hurt  by  his  horse  falling  upon  him. 


A  GREAT  DAY  AT  GENEVA. 

Several  thousand  people  gathered  at  the  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  August  29,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  station, 
and  to  meet  and  welcome  Governor  Hughes  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests.  The  Governor’s  party  was  given  an 
automobile  ride  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 
A  stop  was  made  at  the  armory  where  the  Governor  in¬ 
spected  the  company  of  State  militia  quartered  here,  and 
met  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  and  officials  of  the  city. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  station  grounds  where  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  day  were  given  in  an  enormous  tent  erected 
for  the  occasion. 

Dr.  Jordan,  in  the  opening  address,  spoke  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  as  an  institution  devoted  to  real  scientific 
investigation.  He  referred  to  the  advantages  it  had  enjoyed 
in  its  25  years  of  existence;  a  suitable  social  and  agricul¬ 
tural  environment,  a  competent  and  sympathetic  board  of 
control,  the  helpful  attitude  of  the  New  York  State  College 
if  Agriculture,  the  Grange,  the  bureau  of  institutes,  and 
the  various  other  organizations  of  the  farmers  and  horti¬ 
culturists  of  the  State.  He  referred  to  the  increasing  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  State  in  providing  buildings  and  equipment. 
The  staff  started  witii  five  persons,  and  now  contains  31. 
The  farm  buildings  are  now  increased  to  15,  with  five  more 
promised  and  planned  for.  The  doctor  reviewed  some  of 
the  results  of  investigation  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  He  said -that  the  three  great  functions  of  the  station 
are  to  investigate,  teach,  and  to  enforce  law.  “Investigation 
is  the  greatest  duty  of  the  station.  If  all  the  requests  for 
addresses  and  visits  were  granted,  dust  would  settle  on  the 
microscope.”  “We  do  not  complain  because  we  are  asked  to 
do  these  things,  but  we  want  you  to  feel  with  us  that  if  this 
institution  is  to  remain  true  to  its  real  function  we  must 
be  allowed  to  spend  a  generous  share  of  our  time  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  observation  and  reflection,  whether  in 
the  field  or  the  laboratory.  This,  then,  is  the  policy  of  the 
station  as  I  understand  it,  to  hold  mainly  to  the  work  of 
real  investigation,  and  leave  the  teaching  and  popular  dem¬ 
onstration  largely  to  other  agencies.” 

Governor  Hughes  expressed  himself  as  greatly  pleased 
-with  Geneva,  her  location,  her  streets,  her  homes,  her  fertile 
lands  and  her  hospitable  citizens.  He  spoke  of  the  station 
as  a  State  institution  of  noble  aims,  and  said,  “I  like  no 
part  of  my  work  better  than  the  visiting  of  the  institutions 
of  the  State.  To  me,  they  represent  not  acres,  not  buildings, 
not  equipment,  but  human  effort  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
We  think  too  much  of  institutions  in  an  impersonal  way. 
We  think  too  much  of  the  physical  manifestations  of  their 
activities.  We  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  hard,  steady 
work  which  makes  them  successful.  Whatever  need  there 
may  be  throughout  this  State  of  here  and  there  correcting 
an  error  of  administration,  of  here  and  there  perfecting  an 
adjustment,  of  obtaining  a  more  efficient  service,  and  doubt¬ 


less,  there  is  need  of  it,  no  one  can  see  the  activities  of 
the  government  of  this  great  State  in  its  varied  institu¬ 
tions,  without  thanking  God  for  the  splendid  efforts  of  our 
citizenship  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  Such  efforts 
are  what  make  this  indeed  the  Empire  State.  Now,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  farmer  regards  himself  as  an  object 
of  State  charity.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  farmer 
is  a  pretty  independent  citizen.  He  generally  has  a  mind 
of  his  own.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  what  our  fund  of 
intelligence  and  rationalism  w’ould  amount  to  if  we  did  not 
draw  upon  the  farmers  for  a  continual  renewal  of  the  sup¬ 
ply.  When  you  get  out  where  a  man  has  a  little  elbow 
room,  and  a  chance  to  develop,  lie  lias  thought  of  his  own. 
Ilis  thinking  is  not  supplied  to  him  every  morning  and 
night,  and  he  is  less  of  a  machine,  and  more  of  a  man ; 
so  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  need  to  be  looked  upon,  or 
want  to  be  looked  upon  as  dependents  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment.  They  do  not  come  to  the  State  government  asking 
alms.  They  are  self-reliant.  Dr.  Jordan  has  said  that  there 
is  not  much  popularity  in  scientific  method.  Scientific 
method,  what  is  it?  Why,  the  scientific  method  is  nothing 
but  a  patient,  careful,  persistent  search  after  truth,  that  is 
all.  The  scientist  is  a  man  who  will  go  through  any  dan¬ 
ger,  and  will  endure  any  amount  of  toil,  and  will  pursue, 
unfailing,  the  one  ambition  of  his  life,  the  attainment  of 
truth  in  his  line ;  that  is  what  we  need  regarding  agricul¬ 
ture.  You  have  got  to  experiment  and  take  your  failures, 
in  order  that  you  may  have  your  successes,  and  the  State 
says  in  regard  to  agriculture:  ‘We  will  have  a  place  where 
we  can  find  out  the  truth  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining 
to  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of  our  citizens.  We  will 
have  men  there  that  will  work  till  they  can  see  what 
things  can  he  accomplished  in  certain  ways,  how  the  de¬ 
stroyers  can  themselves  be  destroyed,  how  fertility  can  be 
increased,  how  particular  advantages  can  be  gained,  and 
then,  when,  they  have  reached  the  truth,  we  will  provide 
for  its  dissemination :  and  meanwhile  we  will  provide  a 
place  for  educating  young  men  who  are  going  on  to  the 
farm,  broadening  their  outlook  and  giving  them  a  proper 
perspective.’  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  this  same 
scientific  method  which  we  admire  in  the  work  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  station,  which  promises  so  much  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  State,  we  want  to  see  applied  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  State  in  the  administration  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  cannot,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  as  human 
beings,  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  human  beings  have  things 
done  with  exact  regard  to  scientific  formulas  and  I  tell  you, 
my  friends,  what  you  want,  what  the  citizens  of  this  State 
want  in  connection  with  their  government,  are  men  who 
will  stand  for  truth,  and  who  are  ready  to  account  to  the 
people  according  to  the  truth.” 

Congressman  Sereno  E.  Payne  followed  the  Governor  with 
an  address  in  which  he  reviewed  the  various  kinds  of  work 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  undertaken  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country;  speaking  of  the 
foundation  of  the  land  grant  colleges,  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  to  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges,  and 
the  extensive  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  improvements  in  rural  conditions  by  the 
introduction  of  rural  free  delivery,  and  the  extension  of  the 
telephone  into  the  country.  He  also  attacked  the  system  of 
free  seed  distribution,  and  said  that  he  had  exercised  the 
privilege  of  voting  against  it  a  great  many  times.  He  had 
been  asked  by  his  fellow-congressmen  how  he  dared  to  vote 
against  it  coming  as  he  did  from  an  agricultural  district. 
Ilis  reply  to  them  was  that  he  thanked  God  that  the  votes 
of  his  district  were  not  to  be  bought  with  a  10-cent  package 
of  seed. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  G.  L.  Flanders  gave 
an  address  consisting  mostly  of  statistics  culled  from  census 
reports,  covering  the  production  of  various  crops  in  New 
York  State,  the  cost  per  acre,  and  the  gain  by  the  use  of 
improved  methods.  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  Mr.  F.  N. 
Godfrey,  of  Glean,  N.  Y.,  said  that  the  Grange  was  the 
prime  mover  in  securing  the  State  farm.  A  Granger  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  bill  in  the  Legislature  asking  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  an  experimental  farm.  He  mentioned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  some  of  the  problems  which  will  demand  the 
serious  attention  of  the  people  of  New  York  State  during 
the  next  few  years:  Farm  labor:  retaining  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm ;  proper  agricultural  education  in  the 
common  schools:  abandoned  farms;  and  forestry.  J.  S. 
Woodward,  of  Ix>ekport,  N.  Y.,  the  only  living  member  of 
tbe  first  Board  of  Control,  was  introduced,  and  gave  some 
very  pleasing  reminiscences  of  the  early  days.  A  very  able 
and  scholarly  address  was  given  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  University.-  It  was  a  review 
of  what  the  general  government,  through  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  has  done  toward  the  education  of  the  public. 
He  began  with  th  Morrell  act  of  1862,  and  showed  how  the 
controlling  idea  from  that  time  till  now  has  been  that  the 
public  domain  belonged  to  all  the  people.  He  discussed  that 
act  and  all  that  have  followed  bearing  on  education  and  in¬ 
vestigation  down  to  the  Nelson  act  of  the  present  year. 
The  address  was  considered  of  so  much  importance  that 
Dr.  Jordan  announced  that  it  would  be  published  in  pamph¬ 
let  form. 

In  the  last  address  of  the  day.  Dr.  L.  II.  Bailey,  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  said  that  the  fundamental  business  of  all 
experiment  stations  was  to  increase  the  fertility  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  land.  He  said  that  there  were  12,000  aban¬ 
doned  farms  in  this  State,  or  as  he  chose  to  term  them, 
abandoned  homes,  for  he  said  that  in  most  instances,  the 
land  was  worked,  or  at  least,  allowed  to  produce  hay, 
though  in  some  Instances  the  land  is  returning  to  its 
natural  condition,  that  of  forest.  The  principal  causes  of 
abandoned  homes  are,  scarcity  of  labor,  lack  of  underdrain¬ 
ing,  elevation  too  high  for  profitable  tillage,  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  a  change  in  what  the  market  demands, 
too  high  taxes,  and  a  desire  to  live  better  than  our  fathers 
did.  Now-a-days  some  of  these  farms  would  never  have 
been  cleared,  and  it  is  best  to  let  them  return  to  forest 
tree  production. 

He  discussed  at  some  length  the  question  of  abandoned 
farms,  the  causes  and  remedies.  He  thought  the  key  to  the 
situation  was  held  by  the  experiment  stations,  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  working 
together  He  thought  the  State  should  bear  the  expense  of 
testing  apple  orchards  on  some  of  these  poorer  lands. 
IP1  closed  with  a  fine  poetic  description  of  a  visit  to  some 
of  the  abandoned  farms  of  New  England,  and  especially  to 
the  home  of  his  ancestors.  e.  c.  g. 


SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  N.  Y.  STATE 
FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Pleasant  skies,  bracing,  balmy  air,  a  large  attendance, 
and  practical,  entertaining  and  instructive  addresses  com¬ 
bined  to  make  the  joint  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fruit 
Growers  and  the  Ontario  County  Fruit  Growers  at  the 

State  Experiment  Farm  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  an  unqualified 
success.  After  a  few  well-chosen  words  of  welcome,  on 

behalf  of  the  city  and  the  station,  by  C.  K.  Scoon,  of 
Geneva,  and  a  fitting  response  by  J.  R.  Cornell,  of  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  II.  ,T.  Webber,  of  Cornell  University,  gav  >  a  very 
excellent  address  on  plant  breeding.  He  first  showed  the 
need  and  benefits  of  plant  breeding.  He  showed  how  wheat, 
oats,  corn  and  potatoes  have  been  increased  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  per  acre,  and  in  quality  of  product  by  this  method, 

and  traced,  at  some  length,  the  increase  of  sugar  in  the 

sugar  beet,  from  a  very  low  percentage  to  something  more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  it  contained  75  years  ago. 
Plant  breeding  is  simply  nature  guided  and  assisted.  Dr. 
Webber  showed  a  number  of  Timothy  plants  which  varied 
greatly  in  height  of  plant,  length  of  head,  color  and  other 
characteristics,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  experiments  at 
Cornell  with  Timothy;  where  they  have  20,000  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  Hills  like  corn.  Referring  to  plant  breeding  in 
horticulture,  he  said  that  the  field  was  wide  for  investiga¬ 
tion  and  improvement.  We  need  an  apple  of  long-keeping 
quality  like  Ben,  Davis,  combined  with  the  high  quality  of 
Grimes  Golden.  We  need  more  hardy,  frost  and  disease 
resisting  varieties.  He  referred  to  the  good  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  crossing  the  native  gooseberry  with  the  European 
varieties :  and  with  oranges  in  crossing  the  hardy  tri¬ 
foliate  orange  with  the  sweet  and  tender  orange  of  Florida. 
He  closed  with  a  plea  for  interesting  the  boys  in  the 


mysteries  of  nature  along  plant  breeding  lines  as  a  magnet 
to  keep  them  on  the  farm. 

Prof.  U.  I’.  Hedrick,  of  the  Experiment  Station,  gave  a 
very  practical,  concise,  boiled-down  address  on  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  peach.  The  facts  brought  out  in  this  paper 
were  gathered  from  answers  to  questions  sent  to  about  100 
prominent  peach  growers  in  the  State.  The  conclusions 
were  as  follows :  Severe  Winter  cold  and  late  Spring 
frosts  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  peach.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  hardiness  of  the  peach,  on  different  soils, 
provided  the  soil  is  warm  and  dry.  The  amount  of  water 
in  the  soil  is  a  strong  factor  in  winter-killing;  soil  should 
be  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry;  both  are  detrimental. 
Young  trees  suffer  more  than  old  trees.  Old  trees  that  are 
diseased  are  easily  killed,  while  young  trees,  full  of 
vitality,  will  often  recover  from  what  seems  to  be  serious 
injury.  Trees  of  soft,  succulent  growth  like  the  Craw¬ 
fords  are  often  injured,  while  the  compact  growers  like 
Hill’s  Chili,  Kalamazoo,  Wager  and  Fitzgerald  will  escape. 
Proper  fertilizers  rightly  used,  do  not  necessarily  induce  a 
soft,  sappy  growth.  The  underfed  tree  is  more  apt  to  be 
injured  than  the  overfed  or  the  properly  fed  one.  A  cover 
crop,  which  aids  in  holding  a  muffler  of  snow,  helps  greatly 
in  protecting  tbe  trees  from  winter-killing.  Seedling  trees 
seem  hardier  than  budded  ones,  and  low-beaded  trees  than 
high-headed  ones.  Wind-breaks  are  generally  a  detriment, 
by  shutting  off  air  drainage.  The  hardiest  varieties  seem 
to  be  Hill’s  Chili,  Crosby,  Stevens  Rareripe,  Gold  Drop, 
and  Elberta  ;  while  the  most  tender  ones  are  the  Crawfords, 
Chairs  Choice,  St.  John  and  Reeves  Favorite. 

Prof.  Parrott  gave  a  brief  statement  of  what  there  was 
of  interest  to  be  seen  at  the  Station,  and  an  account  of  a 
good  many  of  the  experiments  that  are  being  conducted, 
which  enabled  the  visitors  to  inspect  the  grounds  under- 
standingly.  Signs  were  in  evidence  all  over  the  grounds, 
which  explained  many  things,  and  the  station  staff  did 
everything  possible  to  entertain  and  interest  the  visitors. 
The  evening  session  opened  with  a  question  box,  which 
brought  out  a  free  discussion  of  a  good  many  problems.  A 
pleasant  feature  of  this  session  was  the  presence  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Barry,  president  of  the  Western  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  who  gave  an  impromptu  address  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  pleasures  of  the  life  of  the  horticulturist; 
the  benefits  of  fruit  eating;  the  work  which  the  various 
organizations  of  fruit  men  in  this  State  are  doing;  and 
closed  with  a  strong  plea  for  a  larger  membership.  He 
said  that  our  Society  should  have  5,000  members,  then  we 
would  be  a  power  in  the  State.  The  closing  address  was 
given  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  on  the 
“Place  and  Possibilities  of  New  York  State  in  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ing.”  He  showed  by  figures  from  the  census  reports,  that 
New  York  State  is  exceeded  only  by  California  in  fruit 
growing,  and  he  predicted  that  many  of  the  so-called 
abandoned  farms  of  the  State  would,  in  the  near  future, 
be  devoted  to  apple  growing,  E.  c.  g. 


CROP  NOTES. 

The  farmers  are  thrashing  their  grain ;  wheat  yields 
well,  oats  and  rye  good.  Root  crops  are  good ;  apples 
fall  a  good  deal,  and  are  made  into  cider.  It  is  too  dry 
to  get  the  land  ready  to  do  the  Fall  seeding.  Wheat 
sells  at  88  cents  per  bushel,  rye  G5,  oats  53,  corn  72. 
Hay,  $1.15  per  100  pounds;  straw,  $1.10  per  100  pounds; 
beef  cattle  sell  higher  in  price  than  any  time  this  Summer. 

York  Co.,  Pa.  E.  D.  K. 

It  is  very  dry  about  here,  so  much  so  that  everything 
is  suffering  I  have  just  returned  from  our  fair.  The 
exhibit  of  fruit  and  everything  in  flowers  and  vegetables 
is  very  scarce.  I  exhibited  10  varieties  of  grapes,  in  which 
I  received  first  premium  on  all  except  Brighton.  The  heavy 
hail  we  had  here  seemed  to  have  cut  that  worse  than  the 
others.  There  was  a  very  good  exhibit  of  apples  for  the 
season,  nearly  all  green.  In  riding  from  Newburg  to  Middle- 
town,  I  did  not  see  one  good  piece  of  corn.  Everything  is 
dried  up.  w.  B.  B- 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

MORE  GREAT  THINGS  IN  DELAWARE. — This  year  as 
high  as  50  cars  were  loaded  with  strawberries  in  a  single 
day  at  Bridgeville,  Del.,  about  100  miles  south  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  buyers  paid  as  high  as  17  cents  per  quart  right 
at  the  station ;  $35,000  changed  hands  for  berries  in  a 
single  day.  Individual  fanners  have  made  from  $2,000  to 
$5,000  on  a  few  acres  this  year.  There  are  not  many 
peaches  in  this  section,  but  buyers  are  paying  from  $3  to 
$4  per  carrier  right  here.  One  man  near  here  has  cleared 
hundreds  of  dollars  on  cantaloupes  from  a  couple  of  acres. 
Tomatoes  are  bringing  a  good  price  and  hundreds  more  are 
being  taken  from  small  acreages.  Wheat  was  good  and 
corn  is  better.  I  have  been  more  or  less  familiar  with  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  section  ever  since  1869.  The  vast  improve¬ 
ment  cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  is,  as  you  have  called 
it,  “the  land  of  cow  peas  and  Scarlet  clover" — the  cheapest 
and  most  valuable  legumes,  for  both  fine  feed  and  manuring 
purposes  as  well.  A  man  from  this  section  visited  a  friend 
in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  After  seeing  the  fine  farms  there 
he  said  to  his  friend:  “I  wouldn’t  give  one  acre  in  old 
Sussex  Co..  Del.,  for  all  your  bill  farms  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.  Down  there,  if  the  farmers  have  a  crop  once  in 
three  years  they  pay  all  back  debts  and  build  new  houses.” 
That  is  to  say,  that  one  dollar  here  goes  as  far  as  two 
and  three  go  elsewhere.  Farm  lands  will  never  be  bought 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  now.  I  have  no  interest  in  them 
save  that  I  have  owned  one  of  them  for  three  years,  and 
it  is  improving  rapidly.  I  have  about  2,000  fruit  trees 
on  it,  which  are  growing  finely ;  two  acres  seeded  to 
Alfalfa;  three  and  a  half  acres  in  strawberries,  and  the 
usual  crops  of  the  season.  I  have  40  acres  clear,  with  a 
wood  lot  of  five  acres — a  farm  large  enough  for  the  average 
farmer  in  this  fruit  and  truck  section.  Few  sections  of 
the  country  so  near  to  the  large  cities — Baltimore,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Wilmington  and  New  York — and  so  eifby  of  access  to 
Ihem,  can  offer  such  Inducements  to  men  of  the  field  as 
can  lower  Delaware.  A.  M.  V- 

Cannon,  Del. 

ILLINOIS  5IOTES. — My  father  in  digging  a  well  more 
than  40  years  ago  struck  a  rock  so  hard  that  it  could 
not  be  blasted  with  powder.  Only  small  holes  could  be 
blown  out.  He  built  fires  in  well  and  after  heated  I 
think,  threw  water  on.  Thus  he  dug  or  went  through  the 
hard  rock.  It  is  a  success.  An  inquirer  asks  whether 
there  is  any  danger  of  Sweet  clover  becoming  a  pest.  It 
has  done  so  along  the  roads  of  central  and  northern 
Illinois.  It  must  be  cut  by  road  authorities  yearly  It 
is  a  good  starter  for  Alfalfa.  I  was  on  a  fine  field  of 
Alfalfa  of  11  acres  In  Saline  Co..  Ill.,  both  last  year  and 
this.  Sweet  clover  had  been  grown  for  bees  on  farm 
before  sowing  Alfalfa  ;  no  other  bacteria  was  used  They 
were  ready  for  third  cutting  in  August.  Had  tiiev  cut 
as  early  as  they  ought  both  last  year  and  this  they 'could 
have  secured  four  cuttings.  Land  was  low'  and  flat,  and 
had  not  even  been  tiled.  They  had  so  many  acres  in 
farm  that  they  could  not  cut  in  time.  We  have  a  farm  of 
240  acres  bought  about  10  and  15  vears  ago.  that  last 
year  we  put  a  dredge  boat  ditch  through.  It  will  cost 
us  at  least  $1,200,  and  then  at  least  $8  per  acre  to  tile 
same.  I  think  I  spent  approximately  $7  per  acre  for 
taking  out  stumps  this  year  on  some '  30  acres.  It  costs 
to  improve.  I  am  a  teacher,  and  must  hire  all  my  work 
done.  There  Is  35  to  40  feet  of  sedimentarv  deposit  of 
all  kinds  on  said  land.  As  to  your  trip  West  last  year, 
you  got  an  entirely  too  high  an  idea  of  the  productive 
power  of  the  corn  land.  You  took  exceptional  yields  for 
general.  An  average  of  60  bushels  per  acre  of  corn  on  a 
farm  in  the  corn  belt  is  considered  a  good  crop,  reallv  a 
big  crop.  I  hear  even  here  of  people  who  think  that 
80  or  90  bushels  are  common  yields  in  the  best  lands. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  except  in  rare  cases.  Southern 
Illinois  has  been  very  wet.  Corn  poor  except  on  tiled 
lands  or  those  having  good  drainage.  Fruit  almost  a 
failure.  Some  peaches,  almost  no  apples.  Wheat,  hay  and 
oats  usually  got  in  under  unfavorable  circumstances.  The 
rainy  season  has  been  a  year  long  now.  Southern  Illinois 
has  developed  into  a  great  mining  region.  Oil  has  been 
found  in  large  quantities  also.  As  usual  the  syndicates 
have  bought  most  of  the  mines  and  have  raised  the  price 
to  local  trade  equal  at  least  to  that  shipped  to  a  distance 
and  delivered  in  bins.  Catalpa  grows  naturally  on  wettest 
land  on  farm.  c.  Q.  D.  B. 

Mascoutah,  Ill. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

TO  A  DEAD  MOTHER. 

Since  thou  hast:  gone,  I  often  see 
In  garden  closes 
Faint-visioned  effigies  of  thee 
Among  the  roses ; 

Some  semblance  of  thy  beauty’s  bloom, 
Some  savor  of  the  sweet  perfume 
That  clung  around  thee. 

But  never  was  I  fain  to  say 
“This  rose  is  thine”  until  to-day — 

To-day  I  found  thee. 

Where  Poverty  in  squalor  lies, 

Within  tlie  city, 

Where  Summer  burns  but  never  sighs 
With  breath  of  pity, 

IIow  little  speaks  of  thee;  but  there 
Thy  rose  of  roses,  sweet  and  fair 
I  found  this  morning ! 

The  white  rose  in  its  broken  pot 
An  attic  window's  garden-plot 
I  saw  adorning. 

Ne’er  bloomed  a  sweeter  flower  of  love 
In  greenest  valley, 

Than  that  white  rose,  set  high  above 
The  squalid  alley. 

If  anywhere  on  earth  thou  art, 

Here  would'st  thou  hide  thy  mother  heart 
In  self-abasement ; 

This  rose  must  house  thy  spirit  mild 
To  cheer  the  little  sickly  child 
Behind  that  casement. 

— T.  A.  Daly  in  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

* 

Try  lemon  juice  as  a  flavoring  for 
fudge,  instead  of  vanilla.  It  makes  the 
fudge  more  creamy,  as  well  as  giving 

a  variation  in  flavor. 

* 

Readymade  collar  bands  for  shirt  waists 
cost  five  cents  each.  They  are  a  con¬ 
venience  for  the  home  dressmaker  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  fit  the  collar  band 
properly. 

Clothes  sprinklers  are  very  handy  for 
laundry  use;  they  are  made  of  tin,  in 
the  style  of  a  flour  dredger  and  cost  15 
cents.  They  arc  more  convenient  than 
the  whisk  broom  often  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  much  cheaper  than  a  rubber 
bulb. 

* 

Among  the  fashionable  new  colors 
shown  in  Fall  goods  are  Copenhagen  blue, 
a  soft  shade  rather  brighter  than  Gobelin, 
but  without  the  hard  tint  of  Alice  blue; 
blondine,  which  is  applied  to  the  new 
shades  of  golden  brown,  and  pomino, 
which  is  very  near  crushed  raspberry. 
Chiffon  broadcloth,  which  is  as  lustrous 
as  a  soft  silk,  is  very  handsome  in  these 
new  shades. 

* 

According  to  Harper’s  Weekly,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  board  of  a  certain 
Pennsylvania  town  relates  the  sad  case 
of  a  young  woman  who  failed  to  pass  her 
examination  as  teacher  in  the  public 
school  of  that  place.  The  mother  of  the 
disappointed  young  woman  was  asked  by 
a  friend  whether  the  daughter  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  ex¬ 
aminers. 

“No,”  was  the  reply  in  mournful  tone, 
“Jinny  didn’t  pass  at  all.  Maybe  you 
won’t  believe,  sir,  but  them  examiners 
asked  the  poor  girl  about  things  that 
happened  years  and  years  before  she  was 
born.” 

* 

Hats  of  horsehair  or  crin,  which  have 
composed  some  of  the  dressy  models  this 
Summer  always  have  to  be  wired  into 
shape;  damp  weather  takes  all  the  stiffen¬ 
ing  out,  and  if  not  wired  they  are  likely 
to  “flop”  out  of  shape,  and  remain  so 
when  drying  restores  the  stiffness  again. 
Wiring  is  rather  a  troublesome  operation 
for  an  amateur  milliner,  but  this  difficulty 
is  now  obviated  by  the  use  of  wire  frames 
made  to  slip  inside  such  hats.  Loops  of 
wire  form  the  support  for  the  brim,  and 
there  is  a  light  skeleton  crown.  With 
this  frame  the  hat  can  easily  be  bent  into 
a  becoming  shape.  Visitors  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  whose  experience  has  been  confined 
to  inland  points  should  remember  that 


hats  of  crin  or  other  light  material  are 
quite  likely  to  wilt  in  a  damp  sea  breeze, 
which  also  often  takes  all  the  color  out 
of  delicate  trimmings. 

* 

Even  a  book  agent  sometimes  fails  of 
achievement  through  unforeseen  misunder¬ 
standing,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion. 
“Colonel,”  said  one  of  them,  affably,  to 
a  Texan  whose  record  he  had  looked  up 
beforehand,  “those  are  mighty  fine  boys 
of.  yours.” 

“The  finest  in  the  country,  stranger,” 
said  the  colonel.  “The  finest  in  Texas.” 

“I  reckon  you  buy  them  anything  they 
want  ?” 

“Why,  stranger,  I  buy  them  anything 
they  need,  whether  they  want  it  or  not.” 

“Then,  colonel,  let  pie  sell  you  a  cyclo¬ 
pedia  for  them.  There’s  nothing  else  will 
do  them  so  much  good.” 

The  colonel  looked  at  him  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  “Why,  stranger,”  he  said,  “them 
boys  of  mine  don’t  need  any  cyclopedia. 
They  ride  mules  ” 

* 

A  batter  pudding  worth  trying  con¬ 
sists  of  one  cup  of  milk,  two  “rounded” 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  one  liberal  cup 
of  pastry  flour;  measure  before  sifting. 
Boil  the  butter  with  the  milk ;  then  stir 
it  into  the  flour.  Add  three  egg  yolks; 
stir  again,  and  add  half  a  cup  of  milk 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 
whipped  stiff.  Butter  and  sugar  a  good- 
sized  pudding  mould,  put  the  pudding  in 
and  steam  it  for  about  two  hours.  Serve 
with  strawberry  sauce.  Another  famous 
old  English  recipe  for  batter  pudding  is 
as  follows:  Beat  the  yolks  of  nine  eggs 
with  twelve  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add  slowly  a  quart 
of  milk,  beating  in  only  a  little  at  a  time, 
in  order  to  avoid  lumps.  1  hen  fold 
through  the  mixture  the  whites  of  the 
nine  eggs.  The  pudding  may  be  boiled 
in  either  a  tin  pudding  mould  or  a  jeans 
pudding  cloth ;  whichever  is  used,  grease 
it  thoroughly,  dredge  with  flour  and  leave 
room  for  the  pudding  to  swell  in  cook¬ 
ing.  Plunge  it  into  boiling  water  and 
boil  it  steadily  for  two  hours.  Serve  hot, 
as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  stove. 
It  should  be  feathery  and  tender.  If 
the  water  stops  boiling,  the  result  will  He 
a  tough  pudding.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  that  it  is  thoroughly  done,  or  it 
may  fall.  It  is,  however,  not  supposed 
to  stand  up  firmly  on  the  dessert  platter, 
as  it  would  if  mocp  flour  were*  used.  If 
more  flour  werq  added  it  would  not  Tie 
so  delicate.  This  is  a  famous  old  recipe, 
and  is  most  appropriate  with  strawberry 
sauce. 


turn  crank  until  mixture  is  well  mixed 
and  begins  to  freeze.  Then  take  out 
dasher,  repack  and  let  stand  till  wanted. 

Lemon  Sherbet.— Partly  freeze  a  pint 
of  milk,  a  pint  of  cream  and  a  cup  and  a 
half  of  sugar.  Then  add  the  juice  of 
two  large  lemons  and  a  cup  of  English 
walnut  meats  and  finish  freezing.  This 
is  one  of  the  quickest  desserts  to  make 
and  one  of  the  most  delicious. 


Ah  Appreciation  of  Gooseberries 

Reading  about  gooseberries  in  Rural- 
isms,  on  page  G22,  reminds  me  of  a  time 
some  years  ago,  when  I  went  to  a  place 
to  help  out,  in  a  small  Illinois  town.  I 
had  never  considered  gooseberries  fit  for 
anything,  as  I  had  only  had  experience 
with  those  put  up  in  the  green  state. 
However,  at  home  we  had  a  row  of  the 
wild  prairie  gooseberry  along  a  fence, 
and  as  small  children  we  would  eagerly 
watch  for  them  to  become  ripe,  so  they 
were  fine  to  eat.  At  this  place  men¬ 
tioned,  which  proved  to  be  the  very  worst 
of  all  my  experience,  I  learned  many 
good  things;  one  of  the  best  was  about 
ripe  gooseberry  jam,  which  was  nicer  in 
many  ways  to  serve  than  any  sort  of 
jelly,  as  there  is  so  much  to  it.  With 
beef  prepared  in  any  way  it  is  just  the 
thing.  It  is  nice  to  serve  for  breakfast, 
or  lunch,  if  that  meal  is  used,  and  good 
for  supper  with  fresh  rolls  or  biscuits. 
Since  we  have  become  acquainted  with  it, 
it  fills  the  place  of  honor  in  our  fruit 
closet.  The  rule  is  as  follows  for  pre¬ 
served  (ripe)  gooseberries:  Weigh  the 
fruit ;  allow  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  berries;  dissolve  sugar  in  very 
little  water,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil 
drop  in  the  fruit  and  let  cook  well  15 
minutes.  Seal  in  hot  jars.  Some  people 
add  lemon  to  the  above,  but  to  my  notion 
that  spoils  the  flavor.  We  have  the  nice 
large  Chautauqua  variety,  and  they  do 
not  require  anything  to  “tone”  them. 

Illinois.  e.  f.  y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tnra 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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put  them  to  the  hard¬ 
est  tests  in  the  rough¬ 
est  weather. 

Get  the  original 
Tower's  Fish  Brand 
made  since  1836 

CATALOG  FR£E  FOR  TH£  AS/f/NG 

jA  J  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON ,  U  6  A 
•fOWtR  Canadian  CO  cimiTcp.  Toronto.  CAN^ 


QDfWCM  nnrWICQ-We  offer  an  exceptional 
uUUMLO  trade  in  good,  cloan,  fresh 
broken  cookiesof  the  same  high  quality  that  lias  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Muss. 

CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEK  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  IVIass. 


pEKHAPS  4  PER  CENT,  is  paid  on 
■  your  savings,  reckoned  to  and  from 
dates  arbitrarily  fixed. 

5%  For  F till  Time 

is  paid  in  dividends  to  our  patrons,reckon- 
ing  from  day  of  receipt  to  day  oi  withdrawal. 

Experience,  large  capital  resources,  a 
specially  favorable  field  of  operatlons.and 
always  enhancing  security, are  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  t hat  enable  us  to  pay  6  per  cent. 

and  grow  in  strength. 
Under  New  York  Banking 
Department  Supervision. 
Assets  $1 ,750,000 
Write  for  detailed 
information. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  CO., 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  & 
42nd  Street,  New  York. 


Four  Frozen  Desserts. 

Lejuon  Ginger  Ice. — Shave  the  yellow 
rind  from  two  lemons,  place,  in  a  bowl 
with  three  ounces  of  crushed  ginger  root, 
pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  let 
stand  ten  minutes  closely  covered.  Add 
the  juice  of  three  lemons  and  one  pint 
of  sugar.  Mix,,  when  cold,  strain  and 
freeze  as  usual. 

Grape  Sherbet. — Two  pounds  Concord 
grapes,  one  quart  of  water,  one  scant 
pound  of  sugar.  Boil  the  sugar  and 
water  together  for  five  minutes.  Pulp 
the  grapes  and  add  the  pulp  and  skins 
to  syrup ;  stand  aside  to  cool.  When  cold 
press  through  a  fine  sieve,  being  careful 
not  to  let  any  steels  get  in.  Turn  into 
freezer  and  freeze. 

Maple  Mousse. — Bleat  one  cup  maple 
syrup  very  hot.  While  this  is  heating 
beat  thoroughly  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and 
pour  hot  syrup  over  them,  stirring  all 
the  while.  Place  this  custard  in  double 
boiler  and  let  thicken.  Whip  one  pint  of 
cream  stiff,  and  when  custard  is  cold  add 
to  the  cream.  Put  in  freezer,  pack  and 


His  Masters  Voice' 


»  Rtjnshitor 


The  best  of  everything 

^  Do  you  realize  that  wherever  you  live  th£  _ 

Victor  brings  into  your  home  the  world’s  best  music, 
played  and  sung  in  the  world’s  best  way  ? 

Classic  symphonies  of  the  great  composers  ;  stirring 
strains  of  celebrated  orchestras  and  bands ;  beautiful 
sacred  music  ;  the  dear  old  songs  of  heart  and  home; 
the  liveliest  dance  music  ;  the  best  fun  that  everybody 
is  laughing  at;  the  rare  voices  of  famous  grand-opera 
stars ;  priceless  tones  that  thrill  great  metropolitan 
audiences  throughout  the  world — into  your  home  the 


Victor 


brings  them  all ;  and  all  reproduced  with  absolute 
fidelity  in  the  clear,  true  sweetness  and  purity  of  life 
itself. 

The  Victor  and  Victor  records  are  as  perfect  as 
the  music  they  reproduce.  The  greatest  artists  play 
and  sing  for  Victor  records  only;  and  can 
heard  at  their  best  on  the  Victor  alone. 

»  Np’ 

Write  us  on  the  coupon  for  free  catalogue  and  full  information, 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Candied  Citron  Peel. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  prepare  dried 
citron,  such  as  is  bought  at  stores,  and  mar¬ 
kets?  (MBS.)  C.  P. 

The  candied  citron  of  commerce  is 
the  rind  of  a  large  tropical  fruit  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  orange  tribe,  Citrus  medica 
cecjra,  not  the  Citrullus  known  as  the 
citron  melon,  so  common  in  gardens.  The 
true  citron  rind  is  first  soaked  in  brine, 
then  freshened,  boiled  in  syrup  and 
candied  by  drying.  The  citron  melon 
does  not  compare  with  it  in  flavor,  but  it 
is  treated  in  similar  fashion,  and  some 
housekeepers  express  entire  satisfaction 
with  it.  Directions  for  preparing  it  were 
given  on  page  594,  issue  of  August  3. 

Late  Slimmer  Preserves. 

Spiced  Cantaloupe. — Cut  small  canta¬ 
loupes  into  halves ;  remove  seed,  cut  into 
quarters  and  pare.  Weigh.  To  each 
pound  allow  four  pounds  of  sugar,  a  pint 
of  vinegar,  half  ounce  of  ginger  root, 
teaspoonful  ground  cloves,  two  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  half  teaspoonful  of  ground 
mace.  Put  vinegar  and  sugar  in  porce¬ 
lain-lined  kettle.  Mix  spices  and  divide 
into  four  parts ;  tie  each  part  in  small 
square  of  cheesecloth  ;  throw  in  the  sugar 
and  vinegar  and  bring  to  the  boiling 
point.  Add  the  cantaloupe ;  cook  slowly 
until  perfectly  tender,  soft  and  quite 
dark,  then  remove  each  piece  carefully 
with  a  skimmer  and  place  in  glass  jars. 
Reduce  the  syrup  to  one-half.  Pour  while 
boiling  hot  into  jars,  adjust  the  rubber 
and  seal. 

Damson  Preserves. — Wipe  the  damsons 
and  prick  each  fruit  five  or  six  times  with 
a  large  needle.  Weigh.  Take  three- 
fourths  their  weight  in  sugar  and  one 
cup  of  water  for  each  pound  of  sugar. 
Put  to  cook  in  the  preserving  kettle.  As 
soon  as  syrup  reaches  the  boiling  point 
skim  ;  add  the  plums,  one  layer  at  a  time, 
so  that  the  fruit  may  keep  in  shape  while 
cooking.  When  perfectly  tender  put  into 
glass  jars.  When  all  are  cooked  pour 
the  syrup  over  and  seal.  Do  not  cook 
more  than  three  pounds  of  sugar  and 
four  pounds  of  fruit  at  a  making,  as  the 
fruit  must  not  be  broken. 

Preserved  Ginger. — Clean  and  wash 
some  fine  green  ginger  roots,  let  them  lie 
several  hours  in  cold  water,  drain  and 
place  the  roots  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  cook  twenty  minutes;  drain  and 
rinse  off  with  cold  water ;  return  the  gin¬ 
ger  to  the  kettle,  cover  with  fresh  boiling 
water  and  cook  until  the  ginger  is  soft ; 
drain  and  put  in  cold  water.  Next  day 
drain  the  roots  in  a  sieve  and  weigh 
them ;  allow  for  each  pound  one  pound 
of  sugar  and  one-half  pint  of  water;  boil 
sugar  and  water  five  minutes,  add  the 
ginger,  boil  a  few  minutes,  remove  and 
pour  the  ginger  in  a  bowl.  Twelve  hours 
later  drain  off  the  syrup,  boil  it  three 
minutes  and  pour  it  over  the  ginger ;  re¬ 
peat  this  twice  more.  Then  drain  off  all 
the  syrup,  place  over  the  fire,  boil  to  a 
soft  ball,  add  the  ginger,  cook  two  min¬ 
ute  and  fill  into  jars. 

Plum  Relish. — To  four  quarts  plums 
take  four  oranges  and  one  lemon,  four 
pounds  sugar,  two  pounds  seeded  rai¬ 
sins.  After  stoning  plums,  chop  them 
with  raisins,  pulp  of  oranges  and  lemon 
and  rind  of  one-half  orange  very  fine. 
Boil  twenty  minute  after  it  has  begun 
to  boil. 

Peach  Conserve. — This  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sweetmeat.  Pare  and  halve  the 
peaches.  Take  out  the  stones.  Have 
plenty  of  powdered  white  sugar  on  a 
plate  or  dish.  Roll  the  peaches  in  it  un¬ 
til  they  will  not  take  up  any  more.  Place 
them  singly  on  a  plate,  with  the  hollow 
side  up,  so  that  the  juices  may  not  run 
out.  Lay  them  in  the  sun.  The  next 
morning  roll  again.  As  soon  as  the  juice 
seems  set  in  the  peaches  turn  the  other 
side  to  the  sun.  When  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  pack  them  in  glass  jars, 
sprinkling  in  a.  little  powdered  sugar. 
They  are  delicious  for  a  sweetmeat  in 
Winter.  These  may  be  dried  in  the 
warming  oven,  but  Should  be  carefully 
watched. 


Catskill  Preserves. — This  is  blue  plums 
put  up  with  maple  sugar.  Melt  the  sugar 
in  a  little  water,  allowing  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit.  When  the 
sugar  is  melted  put  in  the  plums  and 
cook  slowly  till  tender. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  shirt  waist  shown  is  excellent  for 
Fall  materials,  giving  a  broad  effect  with 
the  plain  tailor  style.  The  waist  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back.  It  is  laid  in  wide 
plaits  over  the  shoulders  and  these  plaits 
are  stitched  for  a  short  distance  below 
that  line.  The  long  sleeves  are  the  regu¬ 
lation  sort  finished  with  over-laps  and 


6757  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 

32  to  42  bust, 

cuffs  and  the  elbow  sleeves  are  gathered 
into  straight  bands.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
3 %  yards  21,  W/2  yards  27  or  2  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5757  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  3(5,  38,  40  and  42-inch 
bust  measure ;  price  10  cents. 

Unquestionably  the  plaited  walking 
skirt  is  the  favorite  one  of  the  time  and 
it  has  many  advantages  tq  commend  it. 
It  is  very  graceful  and  becoming,  yet 
simple,  and  it  can  be  finished  in  various 


6749  Straight  Plaited  Walking  Skirt, 

22  to  30  waist. 

ways.  In  this  case  three  folds  are  applied 
and  the  plaits  are  stitched  flat  over  the 
hips;  but,  if  the  wearer  be  shorter  than 
the  average,  it  would  be  well  to  omit  the 
uppermost  fold  and  to  content  herself 
with  two.  The  model  is  simplicity  itself, 
being  cut  in  one  piece  and  is  adapted  to 
all  skirtings  of  the  lighter  weight.  The 
skirt  is  made  in  one  piece,  being  per¬ 


fectly  straight  at  the  lower  edge.  The 
folds  are  arranged  on  indicated  lines  and 
the  fullness  is  laid  in  backward  turning 
plaits.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size,  is  10  yards  21,  8 
yards  27  or  5  yards  44  inches  wide  with 
2l/2  yards  of  additional  material  21,  2 
yards  27  or  1%  yards  44  inches  wide  for 
the  folds.  The  pattern  5749  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  2G,  28  and  30-inch  waist 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

Four  Ways  With  Macaroni. 

Macaroni  and  Peanuts. — One  cup  of 
macaroni,  broken  into  about  l^-inch 
pieces,  one-half  pound  peanuts,  one  pint 
milk,  three  tablespoonfuls  flour,  three 
tablespoonfuls  butter.  The  macaroni  is 
put  into  two  quarts  of  rapidly  boiling 
water  in  which  one  tablespoonful  of  salt 
has  been  dissolved,  and  is  cooked  at  least 
20  minutes.  It  is  then  drained.  The 
butter  is  melted  in  a  pan,  the  flour  added, 
and  thoroughly  cooked.  Then  the  milk  is 
added  and  the  mixture  cooked  until  of  a 
creamy  consistency.  Salt,  pepper,  and  the 
ground  peanuts  arq  next  added  to  the 
cream  sauce.  Now  a  layer  of  the  maca¬ 
roni  is  put  in  a  baking  dish  and  a  layer 
of  the  sauce  and  peanuts  is  poured  on. 
Then  another  layer  of  macaroni  and  then 
more  cream  sauce  and  peanuts  are  used 
until  the  materials  are  consumed.  But¬ 
tered  crumbs  are  now  placed  on  top,  and 
the  dish  is  placed  in  the  oven  until 
browned  on  top. 

Macaroni  With  Clams. — Chop  15  clams 
very  fine,  drain  off  all  the  liquor,  scald 
and  skim  it ;  add  one  sliced  onion,  a  very 
little  salt  and  pepper,  and  simmer  ten 
minutes.  Put  in  another  saucepan  one 
tablesnoonful  of  butter  and  one  of  flour; 
when  melted  and  bubbling  add  one  cup  of 
rich  milk  and  stir  until  it  thickens ;  stir 
into  this  the  clam  juice  and  cook  a 
minute.  Fill  a  buttered  dish  with  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  boiled  macaroni  (one-half 
pound)  and  clams,  making  the  top  layer 
macaroni.  Pour  over  this  the  sauce,  put 
a  few  bits  of  butter  over  the  top,  and 
brown  in  a  quick  oven.  Oysters  may  be 
substituted  for  the  clams. 

_  Baked  Macaroni  With  Cheese. — Boil 
six  ounces  of  macaroni  in  plenty  of  boil¬ 
ing  salted  water  until  tender.  Warm  a 
deep  pudding  dish  and  butter  well ;  place 
in  this  a  layer  of  the  macaroni,  then  a 
layer  of  cheese  grated  or  cut  into  small 
bits ;  sprinkle  over  this  salt  and  pepper 
and  small  pieces  of  butter;  then  add  an¬ 
other  layer  of  macaroni  and  cheese,  fin¬ 
ishing  off  with  the  cheese;  pour  over  one 
cup  of  rich  milk  or  cream  and  bake  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Macaroni  Pudding.— Take  2T^  ounces 
of  macaroni,  fwo  pints  of  milk,  rind  of 
half  a  lemon,  three  eggs,  sugar  and  nut¬ 
meg  to  taste..  Put  the  macaroni  with  a 
pint  of  the  milk  into  a  saucepan  with  the 
lemon  peel  and. let  it  simmer  gently  until 
tender;  then  put  it  into  a  pie  dish  with¬ 
out  the  peel,  mix  the  other  pint  of  milk 
with  the  eggs,  stir  these  well  together, 
adding  the  sugar,  and  pour  the  mixture 
over  the  macaroni  which  has  been 
drained.  Grate  a' little  nutmeg  over  the 
top  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  half 
an  hour. 


Figure  Your  Paint 
by  the  Year 

Never  make  the  mistake  of  think¬ 
ing  you  can  judge  the  real  cost  of  a 
ready-mixed  paint  by  the  price  you 
pay  per  can.  The  real  cost  of  paint 
depends  on  liow  many  years  it  will  wear. 


CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


will  wear  for  years  after  a  substitute 
paint  mixture  lias  cracked,  scaled  and 
caused  the  double  expense  of  burning 
off’  and  replacing. 

Carter  White  Lead  not  only  costs 
less  figured  by  the  year,  but  its  first 
cost  is  usually  less  than  other  paints, 
because  it  covers  at  least  25  per  cent, 
more  surface.  It  spreads  evenly  and 
wears  long,  because  every  atom  is  paint. 

Our  booklet,  “ Pure  Paint”  tells 
how  to  figure  the  cost,  how  to  paint 
farm  buildings  any  color,  and  bow  to 
avoid  worthless  paint  imitations. 
Sent  FREE  with  six  beautiful  color 
schemes.  Address  Dept.  A, 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

Factories:  Chicago  —  Omaha. 


MORE 

GOOD 


CIDER  °» 


JUICE 


can  bo  made  from  a  gi ven  amount  c 
apples  or  grapes  with  one  of  our 
presses  than  with  any  other. 

The  juico  will  bo  purer  and 
bring  higher  prices,  while 
the  extra  yield  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  Wo  mako 

HYDRAULIC  RS., 

in  all  sizes,  hand  or  pow-  ■ 
or.  25  to  600  barrels  per  day. 

Also  Steam  Evaporators,  A p-  £ 
plo-butter  Cookers, etc.  Kul  ly“ 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.  " 

37Main  Street,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 
t  or  Room  124L,  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Durable  Harness^ 

Your  harness  will  always 
look  well  aud  wear  well, 
and  will  give  double  service 
if  treated  with 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Prevents  rotting.  Gives  a  glossy 
black  finish  Makes  leather 
soft,  strong  and  durable. 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

is  tha  best  axle  lubricant.  Will 
not  gum  or  corrode.  Superior 
to  castor  oil  and  more  ecuomi- 
cal.  Sold  everywhere— all 
sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CQk 
Incorporated 


Simpson- Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

do  not  cost  as  much  as  other 
beautiful  materials,  yet  the  many 
artistic  patterns  in  Simpson- Eddy- 
stone  Prints  make  stylish  and  effect¬ 
ive  costumes. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Silver  Greys- 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints 


|  JAN.  |  FEB.  |  MAR.  |  APR.  |  MAY  [JUNE  |JULY  |  AU 

No  manufacturer  of  High  Grade  Standard  ranges  and  heating  stoves  ever  made  a 
m  proposition  as  liberal  as  ours.  We  save  you  $5.00  to  $20.00,  which  otherwise  the  dealer 
would  make.  We  sell  you  direct  from  our  factory  by  mail 

GOLD  COIN  STO,,s 


RANGES 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


read 


We  prepay  the  freight  and  guarantee  safe  deliver 
1^1°  Put  in  your  home.  You  may  try  it  a  ‘ 


■  of  a  finished,  polished  Gold  Coin 


1  guarantee  sate  delivery  of  a  ti 

.  -.  ^  ou  may  try  it  a  WHOLE  YEAR — See  Guarantee, 

litre  are  no  better  stoves,  and  no  manufacturer  who  saves  you  as  much  money  on 
a  good  stove.  We  do  not  compete  with  inferior  mail  order  dealers.  We  sell  a  good 
stove  at  the  dealer’s  price  for  a  poor  stove. 

Our  Stove  Art  Catalog  is  Free— illustrating  and  describing  our  complete  line  of 
Kanges  and  ri eating  otoves  saves  you  money,  time  and  labor.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  COMPANY,  3  Oak  Street.  Troy,  N.  Y.  (Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  i860) 


■  l-OCT.  |  NOV.  IDEG. 


EG.") 

1^ 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ONE  YEAR  ON  APPROVAL 

GUARANTEE: 

Use  this  stove  one 
year,  and  if  not  satis* 
Hed.  send  it  back  at 
our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  all  your 

monty. 

Fifty  years  of  standard 
stove  making  makes  this  guar¬ 
antee  safe  for  you  and  foi  us. 
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M_A_R__K_E__T_S 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  September  6,  1907,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  specified. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red .  1.02 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  1.16 

Corn  .  70 

Oats  .  68 

Rye  .  88 

Barley  .  87 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 

. 23.00 

@24.00 

No.  2  . 

. 21.00 

@22.00 

No.  3  . 

@  1 8.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 

. 17.00 

@18.00 

Clover  . 

@16.00 

Straw,  long  rye  . . 
Oat  . 

. 13.00 

@14.00 

MILIC. 

@10.00 

N.  Y.  Exchange 

price  $1.61  per 

40-quart 

can,  netting  3%  cents  to  20-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  —  @  27 

Lower  grades  .  22  @  26 

State  Dairy  .  19  @  25 

Factory  .  18  @  21 

Packing  stock  .  16  @  20 


30 

26 

22 

21 


fttppiva 

LIVE  STOCK. 
. 4.40 

@6.80 

. 2.75 

@4.00 

. 1 .40 

i  4.35 

Calves 

. 6.00 

@9.50 

@5.50 

@8.00 

1  Ill  V-  j[/  9 

.  . . 6.50 

@7.00 

WOOL. 

Fine,  unwashed  .  24 

Delaine,  unwashed  .  26 

@  25 
@  28 

CHEESE. 

lull  cream,  best  .  — ■  @  13% 

Common  to  good .  11  (tv  13 

Skims  .  5  @  9 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white  .  28  @. 

Common  to  good .  23  @ 

Western  and  southern .  18  @ 

Storage  .  16  @ 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 2.00  @2.20 

pea  . 1.60  @1.90 

Red  kidney  . 2.20  @2.25 

White  kidney  .  —  @2.65 

Yellow  Eye  .  —  @1.70 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Alexander,  bbl . 3.00  @5.00 

Oldenburg  . 3.00  @4.50 

Astrachau  . 2.25  @3.25 

Nyaek  Pippin  . 2.25  @3.25 

Wealthy  . 2.50  @4.00 

Gravenstein  . 2.50  @3.50 

Maiden  Blush  . 2.25  @3.25 

Pears,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl.. 6. 00  @7.50 

Bartlett  . 6.00  @7.00 

Flemish  Beauty  . 3.00  @4.00 

Kieffer  . 2.00  @4.00 

Plums,  8-lb.  basket .  25  @  40 

Grapes,  small  case  . 1.00  @2.00 

Huckleberries,  quart .  6  @  12 

Peaches,  crate  . 1.50  @3.00 

Muskmelons,  bushel  .  50  @2.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  barrel  . 1.50  @2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  barrel . 2.75  @3.25 

Carrots,  barrel  . 1.00  @2.00 

Celery,  dozen  .  15  @  50 

Cabbage,  100  . 3.50  @6.00 

Pickles,  1,000  . 3.00  @4.00 

Cucumbers,  barrel  . 1.25  @2.25 

Cauliflowers,  barrel  . 1.00  @4.00 

Corn,  100  . 1.00  @2.00 

Egg  plants,  barrel  .  75  @1.25 

Lettuce,  V>-bbl.  basket .  40  @1.00 

Lime  beans,  bushel  . 1-00  @1.50 

Onions,  barrel  . 1.50  @2.50 

Tomatoes,  bushel  box .  40  @1.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

.  LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  —  @  16 

Fowls  .  —  @  14 

Roosters  .  —  @  9. 

Turkeys  .  —  @  13 

Spring  Ducks  .  13  @  14 

Geese  .  10  @  12 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  16 

Best  Broilers  .  24  @  28 

Common  to  good .  15  @  22 

Fowls  .  12  @  14  % 

Ducks  .  12  @  16 

Geese  .  17  @  21 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.00  @4.00 


HOW  TO  KILL  WOLVES. 

The  coyotes  have  killed  about  ail  my  kids. 

I  need  goats  to  clear  bush  land  ;  cannot  well 
do  without  them.  How  can  I  best  kill  these 
wolves  or  coyotes?  Did  the  Government  pub¬ 
lish  a  book  on  wolves?  If  so,  where  can  I 
get  it?  S.  c. 

Elmira,  Oregon. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.}  prints  a  pamphlet  on 
wolves.  This  gives  a  study  of  the  habits 
of  wolves  and  suggests  several  ways  of 
killing  them.  Very  likely  there  are  wolf 
hunters  among  our  readers.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  their  experience. 

Berries  for  Massachusetts. 

B.  B.,  Concord,  Mass. — I  have  half  acre  I 
want  to  plant  this  Fall  to  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  currants  and  gooseberries.  Will  you 
tell  me  the  best  varieties  for  home  use  and 
a  nearby  market? 

Ans— Cuthbert  and  Miller  raspberries; 
Agawam  and  Eldorado  blackberries;  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Red  Cross  currants;  and  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Red  Jacket  gooseberries  are 
about  equally  good,  the  first  named  is 
mv  first  choice,  if  there  is  any. 

S.  L.  MAYNARD. 

Crops  on  Cape  Cod. 

M.  W.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. — Will  you 
tell  me  whether  anything  besides  cranberries 
can  be  grown  on  the  sandy  soil  of  Cape  Cod  ? 

Ans.— All  farm  crops  that  thrive  in  its 
latitude  are  grown  on  Cape  Cod.  Good 
yields  of  potatoes,  corn  and  turnips  are 
grown  and  asparagus  is  a  very  profitable 
crop  in  some  sections.  1  he  cranberries 
are  not  grown  on  the  sandy  soils  but  in 
the  swamps  and  lower  places.  These  are 
cleared  and  scraped  out  and  a  thin  layer 
of  sand  put  on  the  surface. 

Peaches  and  Strawberries  for  Colorado. 

p.  ft  Harris,  Col. — We  live  too  far  north 
for  most  varieties  of  peaches,  but  have  an 
old  variety,  Sea  Eagle  Improved,  I  think, 
which  will  stand  about  three  out  of  Aye  of 
our  Winters.  Can  some  one  who  has  had  this 
peach  tell  me  how  the  varieties  generally 
considered  hardiest  compare  with  it  for  stand¬ 
ing  cold?  Elbert  as  do  not  bear  here  unless 
covered  up.  2.  How  does  the  Bederwood  straw- 
berrv  compare  for  size,  yield,  and  quality  with 
other  popular  berries  having  these  qualities? 
T  wish  to  try  a  few  varieties  new  to  this  dis¬ 
trict  that  will  appear  promising  from  such 
a  comparison.  We  have  a  heavy  clay  soil 
and  irrigate. 

Ans.— 1.  The  Sea  Eagle  is  a  peach  of 
the  Hale  type,  quite  earlv  and  like  about 
all  of  that  family,  of  medium  size,  round 
shape,  pale  greenish  white,  partly  covered 
with  red  stripes  and  splashes,  flesh  juicy 
and  partly  adhering  to  the  stone,  flavor 
pleasant  but  not  rich.  It  is  probably 
about  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  varieties. 
Elberta  is  related  to  the  Chinese  type 
and  is  not  so  hardy  as  some  others.  2. 
Bederwood  compares  very  favorably  with 
many  of  the  well-tried  varieties,  and  is 
well  worth  planting.  Aroma  is  another 
good  one  that  should  be  planted.  1  he  ir¬ 
rigated  regions  of  eastern  Colorado  that 
I  have  visited  seemed  to  me  well  adapted 
to  strawberry  growing.  Indeed,  I  never 
saw  a  place  where  the  Jucunda  did  so 
well,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  strawberries  to  grow  with  profit. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  leading  varieties 
there.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Before  you  decide  how  best  to  invest  your 
savings,  see  advertisement  of  the  Industrial 
Savings  and  Loan  Co.  on  Page  690.  and  write 
them  for  more  detailed  information.  They 
afford  certain  distinct  advantages— Adv. 


MAGE 

Potato  Digger 


f  Used  either  as  a  low-down  or  ©leva-  , 
1  tor  digger.  Digs  early  all,d.  later 
1  crops  without  bruising.  LigntesB 
I  in  draft,  strongest, most  durable. 

I  Complete  line  of  Potato 
Machinery. 

1  Catalog  Free 

1  Prompt;shlpmcntB 

I  from  factory, from  this 
|  Branch,  from  Elmira  or 

Canastota.  Bateman  Mig. 

Co.,Borl02,Grenloch,N  .3 


mm 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


Strength 

_  In  Every  Wire 

w  No  soft  wire,  only  the  best 
„  hard  coiled  spring  steel  wire  is 
-  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
FROST  WIRE  FENCE.Uneqnaled 
_  r  strength  and  durability.  Strongest 
fence  known.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get 
„,.r  free  catalogue.  We  Pay  Freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

II.  B.  Drake  A  Co.,  DOWcst  St.,  NewYork,  N. Y. 


CHORT-HORNS  FOR  SALE.— Cows,  Heifers 
and  Young  Bulls.  Herd  headed  by  Ivory  244220. 
GEORGE  E.  SAVAGE  Churclivllle,  N.  Y. 

FREE — Pedigree  of  the  great  Holstein  sire 
Sir  Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr.  Extra  fine 
females  bred  to  above  sire.  Prices  mod¬ 
erate.  Have  reduced  price  of  male 
calves  to  insure  quick  sales. 

RIVENBDBGH  BROS. 

Hillliurst  Farm  -  -  Oneida,  fi.  i» 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Write  us  for  information. 
A  trial  will  convince  you  of  our  ability  to  obtain 
extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  t  s  New  York 


Highest  prices  paid  for  fine  fresh  Leghorn,  Brown 
or  mixed  eggs.  Let  us  have  your  shipments  and  we 
will  remit  promptly.  Address 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO., 

147  Reade  Street,  -  -  New  York  City. 


September  I?, 

ni  riPP  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay ,  Apples,  etc.. 
E  B  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


APPLES 


PEARS 


FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  tor  Italians,  59  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City.  Sand  for  circular  and  application  Mankf. 


VPANTFI).— A  practical  farmer  and  wife  to  take  charge  ofanmall, 
H  well-equipped  farm  in  Bergen  Cn.,  N.  J .  References  required. 
Address,  Boom  621.  Commercial  Trust  Building,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Uf  AIITCn  Position  on  up-to-date  poultry  farm 
VVAHICU  by  young  man.  Reference. 

Address,  “A.  M.,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


\V  ANTED— Position  as  manager  for  dairy  farm. 
”  Experienced  in  care  of  dairy  cows  and  handling 
dairy  products.  Address,  “  WAV.,”  care  The  R.  N.  Y. 


VU  ANTED— Place  as  helper  on  dairy  farm  by  strong 
”  young  man  of  good  habits.  Moderate  wages. 

G.  Weidermann,  265  Montauk  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND  FARMS 

FOR  SALE. 

If  yoxt  are  looking  for  a  farm  for  either  pleasure  or 
profit,  let  us  send  you  our  list  of  desirable  places. 

ESTATES,  DAIRY  FARMS,  STOCK  FARMS, 
POULTRY  FARMS,  TRUCK  FARMS. 
Prices  Ranging  from  $2,500  to  $250,000. 
STEPHENSON  &  RAINEY, 

1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  >1  usl  ingtun.  1).  ('.,  or  Herndon, Va. 

Reference:  American  Nat.  Hank  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes  and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Top  prices  secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries, 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12tU  St.,  New  York. 

rinil  IA/ A  MTE II -Fifteen  acres  or  more;  house 
rAnm  TV Mn  I  CL)  about8  rooms;  one  to  three 
hours  from  New  York  City;  price  with  particulars. 
J.  F,  HAYNES.  309  A  Monroe  St..  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheap,  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5. 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 

l»f  lllTCn-FARMFORHOME,  POULTRY 
fl  All  I  CU  AND  FRUIT,  80  to  100  acres,  run-| 
ning  water  preferred:  near  good  town  and  school,  and! 
near  Boston  and  New  York  markets.  JULIUS 
ROTH.  6038  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Beautiful  Farm  Home. 

Ten  minutes  from  delightful  Connecticut  village;  330 
acres  soil  under  high  cultivation;  big  wood  lot  of  3,000 
cords;  large  hearing  orchard;  three  large  barns; 
convenient  outbuildings;  16  large,  airy  rooms  in  mod¬ 
ern  two-story  house;  all  in  first  class  repair;  (see 
picture  No.  88471,  page  22.  “  Strout’s  List  19. )  It’s  a 
$10,000  estate,  but  advanced  age  of  owner  forces  sale, 
and  $5,500  takes  it.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42. 
150  Nassau  St.,  NewYork. 

Startling  Sacrifice. 

45  acres  $600. 

Including  Comfortable  Buildings. 

Five  room  house;  good  repair;  barn  for  3  cows  and 
horse;  2  henhouses;  poultry  pays;  main  road,  a  step 
from  school;  ten  minutes  drive  to  village;  apples 
peaches,  plums,  pears;  to  settle  estate  immediately 
price  only  $600.  It  is  your  chance  to  get  a  $1,000 
Connecticut  place  at  a  bargain.  For  travelling  in¬ 
structions  see  No.  55232,  page  24,  “Strout’s  List  No. 
19.’’  5000  farms  for  sale.  Copy  of  this  big  book  free. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO..  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. _ 

COD  CAI  E— A  fine  farm  in  central  New  York 
rUn  OALC  State,  adjoining  a  thriving,  grow¬ 
ing  village  between  Syracuse  and  Utica,  having  fine 
schools  and  churches;  twelve  factories,  creamery, 
milk  shipping  station,  canning  and  pickling  factories. 
Farm  contains  250  acres;  lias  15  farm  buildings;  a 
large  dairy:  rich  pastures;  fine  timber  lot  and  best 
of  water.  Soil,  deep  and  rich.  Grows  grain,  hay, 
canning  crops,  pickling  crops,  silage,  onions  and 
celery.  Located  on  prominent  highway  and  close  to 
stations  of  three  railroads  and  to  markets.  Beauti¬ 
ful  landscape.  Will  divide  or  sell  in  a  body  at  a 
bargain  to  effect  settlement  between  owners.  Terms 
easy  Write  for  particulars.  MRS.  SHERWOOD 
MacCOLLOM,  556  West  173d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Make  Yourfor  tune  Her  e 


Write  for  100  page 
Illustrated 
BOOK 

.FREE 

One  Year’s  Crop  Pays  for  the  Land 


Why  slave  on  poor  soil  at  $50  to 
$100  per  acre? 

Come  to  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  instead. 

Own  your  own  farm  of  richest  growing  wheat’ 
land.  Write  now — today— for  our  Big  Free  lOO- 
page  Illustrated  Book  and  Maps  and  read  why 
189,000  people  came  to  Canada  last  year  and  why  over' 

300,000  are  coming  there  this  year.  Most  interesting  Free 
Book  published  about  the  most  interesting  country  in\ 

America.  That’s  Saskatchewan,  shown  on  the  map  above. ' 

Pay  you  to  read  it.  Tells  you  why  and  how  you  can  easily 
have  a  Farm  in  Saskatchewan  and  own  it  clear  in  a  year — 
because  _ 

Do  It  now.  Write  to 
Addremi  below.  Don’t 
fell  to  luveatlgute 

_  _  this  great  Wheat 

Easy  to  get  to— only  60  miles  from  U.  S.  border,  north  of  North  Dnkoto  and  Lund  Upper- 

Montana.  See  map  above.  If  you  don’t  want  to  settle— buy  now  for  investment.  tunlty.  This 

Your  land  value  will  double  or  more  in  4  or  6  years.  You  oan  rent  your  land  out  book  will 

on  crop  shares  or  for  cash  and  it  will  easily  pay  for  Itself  in  from  2  to  4  years,  Interest 

according  to  crops  put  in  and  how  run.  you. 


Write— Investigate  AT  ONCE! 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  book  This  land— 500,000  Acres  of  virgin  prairie — is  in  the  very  ' 
“Heart  of  the  Famous  Saskatchewan  Wheat  Belt.”  Our  present  low  prices  are  for  rich,  ' 
Specially  selected  lands,  well  settled,  well  known,  easy  to  reach,  easy  to  work,  easy  wheat,  barley 
and  oat  crops;  easy  markets,  big  spot-cash  prices  paid  for  your  finest  A-l  wheat.  Climate  healthful, 
neighbors  mostly  Americans— some  Germans  and  Swedes.  Our  Free  Book  shows  you  all  about  the  many 

Railroads,  Water,  Schools,  Churches,  Etc. 

Read  also  in  our  Free  Book  what  many  happy  settlers  from  U.  S.  say  in  letters  from  Llpton, 
Strassburg,  The  Elbow,  Davidson,  Blaine  Lake,  Humboldt,  Vonda,  etc.,  all  up  in  this  district.  We 
can’t  begin  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  here,  so  WRITE  NOW  for  Our  Free  Book.  Tells  you  how  wo 
give  you  Guaranteed  Title  direct  from  Canadian  Government.  Tells  why  you  need  not  go  to  a 
“wilderness”  for  “homestead"  60  miles  from  a  railroad,  because  this  way  is  cheaper  and  pays  you 
from  start.  Yon  ure  absolutely  protected  and  safe  in  dealing  with  this  company.  Ask  any 
Winnipeg  or  Canadian  Bank.  Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Book,  which  tells  you  all  about  this  land 
and  who  s  there,  and  about  us.  Do  it  today.  Address — 

THE  SASKATOON  &  WESTERN  LAND  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

417  Main  8treetf  WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA 


Buy  Saskatchewan  Farm  Land 
At  SIO,  SI2  and  SI5  Per  Acre 

And  You’ll  Soon  Make  a  Comfortable  Fortune 


1907. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  several 
inquiries  received  from  officers  of  local 
Granges  in  reference  to  the  Patrons  Co¬ 
operative  Company,  169  Chambers  street, 
New  York  City,  and  advised  delay  in 
pending  contracts  until  we  were  called  on 
more  fully  to  inform  ourselves  in  regard 
to  them.  We  now  learn  through  a  verbal 
interview  with  the  secretary  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  decided  to  go  out  of  business. 

Is  the  De  King  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  a 
good  and  reliable  firm,  and  will  they  do  as 
they  agree  about  their  separator  and  aerator? 

New  York.  c.  c.  w. 

We  have  referred  to  this  concern  sev¬ 
eral  times.  We  cannot  recommend  the 
goods.  They  do  not  make  a  separator. 
They  had  a  so-called  three-minute  churn, 
which  did  not  give  satisfaction.  Better 
leave  it  alone. 

Times  are  hard  with  me,  and  when  I  had 
to  choose  between  The  R.  N.  Y.  and  the 
—  it  didn’t  take  me  long  to  drop  the  lat¬ 
ter.  They  never  opened  tneir  mouths  about 
Ostrander,  and  he  got  my  $15  with  his  little 
telegram  through  his  advertisement  which 
they  carried.  You  are  surely  making  friends 
by  'getting  after  the  frauds  and  dirty  poli- 
iticians.  Keep  it  up.  G.  a.  i* 

New  Jersey. 

The  policy  of  some  publishers  is  never 
to  say  a  word  about  fraudulent  adverti¬ 
sers,  because  they  fear  it  may  deter  their 
readers  from  the  patronage  of  other  ad¬ 
vertisers.  We  believe  this  would  be  the 
effect  where  the  paper  accepts  and  runs 
objectionable  advertising.  In  our  own 
case,  however,  we  have  found  the  opposite 
effect.  The  closer  we  draw  the  line  on 
the  class  of  advertising  we  accept,  and 
the  more  we  show  up  the  fakes  and 
frauds,  the  more  our  people  patronize  the 
advertisers  we  accept.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  confidence,  and  confidence  is 
not  a  mushroom  growth.  It  does  not 
Spring  up  spontaneously  over  night.  It  is 
a  plant  of  slow  growth.  To  enjoy  it 
generally  you  must  merit  it.  There  is  no 
other  way.  The  guarantee  of  advertisers 
by  publishers  really  means  nothing  any 
more.  Many  of  the  fake  papers  guarantee 
their  advertisers,  and  run  the  most  trans¬ 
parent  frauds.  Even  papers  with  some 
pretence  of  decency  squirm  out  of  the 
responsibility  on  one  pretext  or  another. 
In  all  such  cases  the  guarantee  is  valuable 
only  to  the  advertiser,  and  to  his  accom¬ 
plice  the  publisher,  in  giving  the  farmer 
a  false  security  and  in  that  way  making 
him  a  more  ready  victim  of  the  fraud. 

In  an  editorial  on  fraudulent  advertising 
and  a  recent  Massachusetts  law  restricting 
it,  Farm  Poultry  includes  the  subjoined 
paragraph : 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  a  high-class  agri¬ 
cultural  weekly,  has  recently  been  going  far¬ 
ther  than  most  of  the  publications  of  its 
class,  and  exposing  some  of  the  frauds.  This 
i§  a  good  thing  when  a  paper  is  sure  of  your 
case,  and  the  fraud  has  put  himself  under  its 
jurisdiction  by  advertising  in  it  and  defraud¬ 
ing  its  subscribers ;  but  the  exposure  busi¬ 
ness  may  easily  be  carried  too  far,  and  the 
paper  which  undertakes  in  good  faith  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  the  exposure  of  advertising  frauds 
is  likely  to  find  its  efforts  somewhnt  under 
suspicion,  because,  as  The  R.  N.  Y.  correctly 
observes,  some  of  the  publishers  who  guar¬ 
antee  their  advertisers  are  the  most  trans¬ 
parent  frauds,  and  are  notorious  fakers  them¬ 
selves. 

For  our  own  part  we  are  not  worrying 
much  over  any  suspicion  that  we  may 
invite  through  our  exposures  of  frauds 
wherever  we  find  them.  Honest  adverti¬ 
sers  are  glad  to  be  relieved  of  association 
with  them,  and  readers  seem  pleased  to 
have  them  pointed  out,  that  knowing  them 
they  may  leave  them  alone. 

A  subscriber  in  Michigan  sends  us  a 
burden  of  literature  from  the  National 
Art  and  Crayon  Company  of  Chicago.  It 
seems  the  farmer  is  an  old  man,  56  years 
of  age  and  engaged  to  work  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  house  at  $80  per  month,  and  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  every  two  months.  It 
seemed  like  a  good  thing  for  a  poor  man, 
and  lie  seemed  inclined  to  take  it  up,  but 
he  found  the  $50  they  sent  him  for  ex¬ 
penses  and  advance  on  salary  was  not 
payable  until  he  had  sent  in  a  definite 
number  of  orders.  In  other  words,  the 
talk  of  salary  and  expenses  had  a  string 
to  it.  It  is  the  old  dodge  of  pretending 
to  engage  canvassers  on  salary ;  but  in¬ 
sisting  that  they  actually  work  on  a  com¬ 
mission,  after  paying  in  advance  for  a 
lot  of  the  goods  or  for  some  sort  of  an 
outfit,  which  in  this  case  seemed  to  be 
a  suit  of  clothes.  There  are  perfectly 
good  and  responsible  houses  which  employ 
men  to  sell  goods  on  a  commission  of  the 
sales,  but  houses  that  offer  a  salary  and 
insist  on  a  commission  basis  of  payment 
do  not  inspire  one  with  any  too  much 
confidence. 

The  Bicycle  Trust  failed  some  years 
ago.  It  was  bought  in  for  $3,500,000  and 
$500,000  in  certificates,  making  $4,000,000 
in  all.  That  was  probably  its  approx¬ 
imate  value.  The  business  was  then  cap¬ 
italized  for  $22,000,000.  That  is  to  say, 
$18,000,000  of  water  was  pumped  into  ft. 


In  other  words,  for  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  stock  represented  by  an  actual  asset 
there  was  four  dollars’  worth  of  stock, 
represented  only  by  the  hope  that  the 
bicycle  craze  prevalent  at  the  time  should 
continue  and  increase  in  frenzy.  This 
didn’t  happen,  and  the  company  is  again 
in  the  hands  of  receivers.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
sell  this  stock  to  the  public.  We  have 
had  no  complaints  from  anyone,  and  in 
this  particular  case  as  far  as  we  know  no 
one  has  been  hurt.  We  refer  to  it  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  illustrates  the  methods  of 
capitalizing  these  large  concerns;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  one  had 
really  more  substantial  assets  back  of  it 
than  many  that  we  have  examined.  The 
incident  serves  merely  to  illustrate  the 
tendency  of  financiers  to  capitalize  a  per¬ 
manent  demand  or  a  passing  craze. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Dawlev  has  begun  three 
suits  against  you.  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
$3  for  the  defense,  and  guess  that  I  am 
not  the  only  one.  a.  l.  ii. 

New  York. 

When  we  received  the  above  letter  we 
wrote  in  reply  simply  to  thank  this  good 
friend  for  his  interest  and  sentiment 
which  we  prized  far  in  excess  of  any 
material  contribution  to  the  cause.  In 
prompt  reply  we  received  the  following: 

Yours  of  August  7th  received.  I  enclose 
check  for  $3  for  these  three  suits,  and  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  give  Mr.  Dawley  some 
more  medicine  that  he  won’t  like,  but  which 
wili  do  him  good.  a.  l.  h. 

New  York. 

The  Three  Dollars  we  placed  to  this 
man’s  subscription  account,  which  ad¬ 
vances  his  subscription  for  three  years 
beyond  the  time  for  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  paid.  We  had  several  letters  from 
readers  who  were  willing  to  contribute 
to  a  fund  to  enable  Mr.  Rogers  to  bring 
suit  against  Mr.  Dawley,  but  this  good 
friend  goes  a  little  further,  and  actually 
puts  up  the  cash  to  help  in  our  defense. 
We  appreciate  his  good  intentions  and 
friendship  more  than  we  can  well  ex¬ 
press,  but  the  expense  we  must  bear  our¬ 
selves.  The  business  is  by  no  means  rich 
as  wealth  is  reckoned  these  days ;  but  it 
is  abundantly  able  to  meet  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  which  it  is  likely  to  incur  in  this 
case.  Other  friends  have  been  of  great 
help  to  us  in  sending  in  information,  and 
all  can  do  us  great  service  by  sending  in 
new  subscribers.  This  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  paper,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  in  a  way  that  we  will  appre¬ 
ciate  in  providing  for  the  expense  in 
these  and  similar  cases  that  may  at  any 
time  arise.  This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to 
interest  your  friends  in  the  10  weeks  for 
10  cents  subscriptions.  We  have  all  the 
facts  now  in  the  Jersey  cattle  case,  and 
the  whole  matter  will  be  fully  explained 
and  responsibility  placed  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  j.  j.  D. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


FOR  SALE-ANGORA  RABBITS. 

Long,  Silky  White  Hair.  Reasonable. 

B.  S.  DAYTON,  380  Prospect  St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  50  prize  winning  Cockerels, 
*  $2  each;  25  Pullets,  $1.50  apiece. 

K.  K.  WOODIN,  Mechanlcsville,  New  York. 


30  BUFF  ROCK  HENS 

and  two  Roosters  for  sale  at  $1.25  apiece,  if  taken  at 
once.  HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairmount,  New  Jersey. 

Golden  Rod  Poultry  Y'ards. 


PULLETS  WANTED. 

Any  number,  any  variety,  anywhere. 

Write  for  Prices. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO., 

123  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GS  FROri  DONE 

Green  cut  bone  doubles  egg  yield.  More  fertile 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavyfowls. 

MAMN’C  LATEST  MODEL 
ITIfiraH  O  BONE  CUTTER 

10  days  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Send  It 
back  at  our  expensed  you  don’t  likeit.  Cat’lgfree. 

F.W.MANN  CO. |  BOX  15. Milford,  Mua. 


POULTRY  COMFORT 


means  poultry  profit.  Keep 
your  fowls  healthy  and  free 
from  lice  with 

Rust’s  Rice-Killing  Powder 

Prices:  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
at  dealers.  Valuable  booklet  and 
egg-record  free. 

Wm.  Rust  &  Sons,  (Established  1&54) 
Dept,  p ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  j. 


FEED  GREEN  BONE 

—  -  ■  Mako  your  poultry  profitable.  Hens' 

lay  moro  eggs.  Chicks  grow  fkt  faster.  Cut  ityoureelf. 
This  guaranteed  $8.80  Standard  Bone  Cutter  is  just  the 
thing.  W  rite  for  catalog  of  larger  sizes  and  free  trialplan. 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  0o„  Milford,  Maas, 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


Vr  cNw**  A  cheap,  effective  dis- 
i///yyb\\\YvNM  infectant  and  remedy, 
in  powder  form  to  be  i 
dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz,15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
Mbs. 50c.  6Mlbs.»1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.Oity) 
Kicelsior'Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co„  i 
I  Dept.  HG  26-38  Vesey  St,,  New  York  City,  I 


28  Years  of 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


This  is  the  record  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines  which  is  of 
itself  a  mountain  of  strength  beside  which  the  records  of  all 
would  be  attempting  cream  separators  are  but  mole-hills. 

It  means  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  purchase  of  a  cream 
separator  to  know  that  you  are  putting  your  money  into  the 
machine  which  was  FIRST  and  which  has  LED  in  every 
single  step  cf  cream  separator  IMPROVEMENT,  all  imitating 
machines  simply  taking  up  such  old  features  as  expiring 
patents  leave  open  to  them. 

It  means  something  in  putting  your  money  into  a  cream 
separator  to  know  that  you  are  not  only  getting  the  machine 
which  will  DAILY  give  you  the  best  results,  but  one  of  which 
there  are  already  many  thousands  an  average  of  TWENTY 
YEARS  in  usQ,  while  the  average  life  of  imitating  machines 
is  not  over  five  years  and  most  of  the  so-called  “  cheap  ” 
machines  of  to-day  are  not  likely  to  last  two  years. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  must  con¬ 
vince  you  that  De  Laval  machines  are  not  only  the  best  but 
actually  the  cheapest, 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

12 1 3  &  12  15  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


KRESO'DIP 


AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 
SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips, 

- USE - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Memphis:  London,  Eng.;  Montreal,  Que.:  Sydney, 
N.S.W.jSt.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Rlu^mu’’ 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

NO  BETTER  STOCK.  NO  BETTER  EGGS. 

February  chicks  for  early  shows.  All  stock  sold  on 

approval.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  fi.Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

0.  H.  ZIMMER.  11.  1).  41.  Weedsport,  N.  V. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  New  York. 


FFRRFTQ-Rnise  '  ‘n  smaR  'ots:  aro  Strong  and 
rE.nilC.IO  healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Also,  a  few  choice  Fox  Terrier  Pups. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  price  list,  write 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London, Ohio 


10  000  EERRETS  from  selected  breeders.  Per- 

1  feet  workers.  '1  bey  exterminate  rets, 
drive  out  rabbits.  -18  p.  illus’d  buok  and  price 
list  freo.  S-  IVUNSWOKTII,  Middletons,  Ohio. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  HOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  KOCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE — White  Holland  and  Huff  Turkeys,  White 
—  Kmbden  and  Toulouse  Geese, Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  N.C.  and 
11.  C.  It.  I.  lieds.  LOZKL1.A  WILSON,  Cliamllersville,  Ohio. 


DARMERS,  it  pays  to  raise  squabs;  get  high  prices 
1  for  your  grain  by  feeding  it  to  homer  squab 
breeders;  write  us  for  prices;  send  us  10  cents  in 
stamps  for  our  book;  it  tolls  how.  Address 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM,  Morton,  Pa. 


*  ''mated  SS  HOMER  PIGEONS  SALE. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Snows.  Mated  pens  of  five  matured  pullets 
and  one  line  bred  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pens  of  ten  selected  hens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers’ 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 


**  WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 

* 


We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

0,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  Targe  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  modorate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Per  13. 

irr-na  nnu  f  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2.00 
haithinu  5  White  Wyandottes,  2.50 

naiuiiJNi,  ^  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  2.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  -  -  - 


I‘r  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$00.00 
80.00 
00.00 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


GROWTH  ON  COW. 

T  have  a  cow  that  has  a  growth  about 
three  inches  in  front  of  the  udder,  partly  on 
the  large  vein  on  the  right  side.  It,  began 
some  time  in  May.  When  first  noticed  we 
supposed  it  to  be  a  hurt.  It  will  dry  nearly 
up  for  a  day  or  so  and  then  become  bloody 
over  the  entire  surface  and  look  something 
like  a  raw  piece  of  meat.  At  present  it  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  hulled  black  walnut. 
Cow  was  fresh  April  23,  and  seems  to  be  in 
perfect  health  every  other  way.  Can  you  tell 
what  the  trouble  is  and  advise  remedy? 

West  Virginia.  a.  l.  t. 

The  fact  that  the  growth  apparently 
is  connected  with  the  milk  vein  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  a  dilation  or  injury 
of  the  vein  may  be  present  with  escape 
of  blood  into  the  celjidar  tissue  under¬ 
lying  the  skin  of  part  involved.  Under 
the  circumstances  treatment  will  have  to 
be  cautious  lest  severe  bleeding  take  place 
from  an  attempt  to  remove  the  growth. 
Better  treat  it  by  painting  once  daily  with 
tincture  of  iron  qnd  if  this  does  no  good 
then  use  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of 
tannic  acid  in  half  an  ounce  of  flexible 
collodion  applied  daily  as  a  paint.  It 
would  be  much  better,  however,  to  call 
in  a  graduate  veterinarian  and  have  him 
determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  growth 
so  that  treatment  may  proceed  with  the 
best  chance  of  success.  The  growth  may 
prove  to  be  simply  a  “blood  wart”  and 
in  that  case  it  would  respond  best  to  use 
of  the  knife  or  applications  of  suitable 
caustics.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

FUMIGATION  FOR  HEN  LICE. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  for 
fumigating  hen  houses.  The  chief  objec¬ 
tion  is  that  these  houses  are  seldom  air¬ 
tight,  so  that  the  gas  escapes.  The 
Transvaal  Agricultural  Journal  prints 
the  picture  at  Fig.  335,  which  shows  how 
a  strong  canvas  or  sail  is  thrown  over 
the  house  to  hold  the  gas.  While  this 
strong  gas  killed  the  lice  and  other  in¬ 
sects  it  did  not  destroy  the  eggs  and 
spraying  was  needed  to  do  this.  The 
eggs  of  a  hen  were  subjected  to  the  gas 
and  all  the  fertile  ones  hatched.  Although 
we  have  given  the  method  of  preparing 
the  gas  before,  we  copy  the  following 
from  The  Transvaal  Journal : 

The  following  Ingredients  are  used  In 
producing  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  1.  e., 
cyanide  of  potassium,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
water.  Take  a  large  tin  or  enameled  dish, 
put  in  the  necessary  amount  of  water,  add 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  drop  in  the 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  must  be 
pounded  rather  fine  and  placed  in  a  paper 
bag:  this  allows  time  enough  to  withdraw 
from  the  room.  The  strength  of  the  gas 
is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  room  and 
the  kind  of  insect  to  be  killed.  If  we  take 
100  cubic  feet  of  space  as  a  unit,  we  find 
that  to  destroy  mosquitoes  or  flics,  one-half 
ounce  cyanide  of  potassium,  one-half  fluid 
ounce  sulphuric  acid,  two  to  three  ounces 
of  water  has  to  be  used.  Again  cock¬ 
roaches,  bedbugs,  or  moths,  one  ounce 
cyanide  of  potassium,  one  ounce  sulphuric 
acid,  four  to  six  ounces  of  water,  for  every 
100  cubic  feet,  and  against  fowl  ticks, 
more  than  three  times  this  strength  must 
be  used,  and  is,  even  then,  not  always 
effective.  The  best  time  for  fumigation  is 
at  night,  although  flies  and  mosquitoes 
might  be  killed  during  the  daytime.  Most 
of  the  above-mentioned  insects  become 
active  when  it  becomes  dark,  come  out  of 
their  hiding  places,  and  will  therefore  be 
easier  killed  by  the  poisonous  fumes. 

Now.  let  us  say  a  room  1G  feet  by  12 
feet  and  14  feet  high  has  to  be  fumigated 
against  bedbugs.  In  order  to  find  the  cubic 
space,  multiply  the  length  by  the  width  and 
height:  16  x  12  x  14.  This  gives  us  2,688 
cubic  feet,  and  this  divided  by  100  gives 
26.88  units,  or  to  round  it  off  27  units  of 
100  cubic  feet.  We  therefore  use  27  ounces 
cyanide  of  potassium,  27  ounces  sulphuric 
acid,  and  at  least  108  ounces  of  water,  to 
fumigate  a  room  of  the  above  size  against 
bedbugs  and  cockroaches,  to  have  any  suc¬ 
cess.  The  same  strength  of  gas  will  also 
be  found  serviceable  to  destroy  moths, 
mites  in  fowl  houses,  rats  and  mice.  As 
mentioned  before,  mosquitoes  and  flies  only 
require  half  this  strength,  and  fowl  ticks 
more  than  three  times  this  strength  in 


order  to  succumb.  The  latter  are  very 
difficult  to  ki.i,  and  the  fumigation  should 
be  followed  up  about  ten  days  later  with  a 
good  spray.  It  is  not  advisable  to  gasify 
more  than  six  ounces  of  cyanide  in  one 
dish,  four  ounces  is  even  better,  as  it  will 
be  found  that  the  compound  boils  over,  or 
that  the  cyanide  will  not  all  be  dissolved 
and  gasified.  In  a  room  of  above  size,  we 
therefore  have  to  use  at  least  six  dishes. 
I’lace  one  of  the  dishes  in  each  corner,  and 
the  other  two  more  or  less  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  perhaps  under  a  bed  or  ward¬ 
robe,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  dishes  or 
tins  (empty  paraffine  tins  will  do)  must  be 
large  enough  to  avoid  spilling,  and  thus 
spoiling  the  carpet  or  floor.  Remove  all 
fluid  and  eatables  from  the  room,  as  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  combines  with  water, 
and  makes  a  highly  poisonous  compound; 
even  moist  walls  will  retain  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  gas,  and  give  off  a  strong  smell 
of  bitter  almond  for  several  days.  Should 
this  happen  in  a  bedroom  it  is  best  to 
ventilate  well,  and  a  good  way  to  do  this, 
if  there  is  only  one  window,  is  to  keep  a 
fire  burning  to  heat  the  air  in  the  room  for 
a  few  hours,  and  then  open  the  doors  and 
windows.  Any  moisture  will  soon  be  dried 
up,  and  the  cold  fresh  air  will  enter  the 
room  quicker.  _ 

A  PASTURE  FOR  HENS. 

I  have  a  half  acre  that  I  want  to  make 
into  a  chicken  pasture.  Will  the  method  on 
page  426  do  in  my  case,  or  can  it  he  im¬ 
proved  for  this  particular  case? 

Pennsylvania.  o.  b.  g. 

The  field  described  on  page  426  was  in¬ 
tended  for  a  meadow — for  hay-making, 
It  would  give  a  good  run  for  poultry,  but 
would  not  be  as  good  as  a  combination 
of  different  plants  like  clover,  rape  and 
grain.  We  would  rather  divide  the  half 
acre  into  three  parts.  Sow  one  this  Fall 
to  Crimson  clover,  and  the  others  to 
wheat  and  rye.  In  the  Spring  plow  the 
rye  part  early  and  sow  to  Dwarf  Essex 
rape,  and  later  the  wheat  to  oats.  Let  the 
chickens  run  on  the  Crimson  clover  while 
the  oats  and  rape  are  growing.  In  June 
work  under  the  clover  and  sow  millet. 
When  the  oats  become  too  hard  plow 
them  under  and  sow  Crimson  clover  and 
cow  peas,  and  in  August  work  under  the 
millet  and  sow  Crimson  clover,  barley  and 
rape.  While  this  will  require  consider¬ 
able  work,  it  will  provide  good  hen  pas¬ 
ture.  We  have  found  Crimson  clover  and 
rape  better  for  this  purpose  than  any  hay 
or  pasture  grasses. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  TRAP  NESTS 

We  were  glad  to  read  an  article  by 
Franklin  Kean  in  a  late  issue,  in  regard 
to  the  difficulty  of  always  succeeding  in 
giving  satisfaction  in  our  sales  of  stock* 
and  eggs  for  hatching.  When  one  who 
is  authority  in  poultry  matters  finds 
trouble  in  that  direction,  amateurs  ought 
not  to  be  easily  discouraged,  nor  over- 
'critical  of  their  purchases,  and  believe  that 
now  and  then  there  is  an  honest  breeder, 
who  prizes  his  reputation  more  than  the 
money  he  gets  for  his  sales.  We  have 
found  with  trap  nests,  leg  bands  and 
carefully-kept  records,  many  difficulties 
can  be  overcome,  but  it  needs  time  and  an 
infinite  amount  of  patience  to  merit  suc¬ 
cess.  For  four  years  we  have  conscienti¬ 
ously  used  these  helps  in  our  work  with 
fairly  good  results.  We  find  it  no  more 
trouble  to  collect  the  eggs  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  than  to  hunt  for  them  all 
over  the  premises,  and  with  the  careful 
record  kept  of  each  individual  fowl,  at 
the  end  of  the  year’s  work  you  begin  to 
know  where  you  are,  and  have  a  system 
of  selection  of  the  hens  for  breeding, 
that  are  most  desirable  in  size,  shape, 
number  of  eggs  laid,  with  careful  regard 
to  color  in  plumage  and  eggs,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  male.  Of  course,  to  many 
this  seems  a  lot  of  fuss  and  hardly  worth 
while,  but  the  day  is  past  when  any  kind 
of  business  can  be  conducted  in  an  easy 
manner.  There  is  certainly  no  “soft 
snap”  in  profitable  poultry  culture.  As 
we  practice  line  breeding  there  is  no  other 
way  for  us  to  manage  at  all  satisfactorily, 
except  by  pursuing  the  best  known 
methods.  s.  B.  bowerman. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ITCHING  RASH  SPREAD 

Lasted  for  Years — Finally  Reached 
Even  Face — Specialist  Could  Not 
Stop  It — A  Good  Example  of 
Cuticura’s  Great  Success. 

“When  my  daughter  was  a  baby  she 
had  a  breaking  out  behind  the  ears.  The 
doctor  said  she  would  outgrow  it.  It  did 
get  somewhat  better  until  she  was  about 
fifteen  years  old,  and  after  that  we  could 
get  nothing  that  would  drive  it  away.  She 
was  always  applying  something  in  the 
way  of  salves.  It  troubled  her  behind  the 
knees,  opposite  the  elbows,  back  of  the 
neck  and  ears,  under  the  chin,  and  then 
it  got  on  the  face.  1  hat  was  about  three 
vears  ago.  She  took  treatment  with  a 
specialist  and  seemed  to  get  worse  all  the 
time.  We  were  then  advised  to  try  the 
Cuticura  Remedies,  and  now  I  don’t  see 
anv  breaking  out,  and  we  are  well  pleased 
with  the  results.  M.  Curley,  11-19  Six¬ 
teenth  St.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  May  20,  06. 


‘"”1  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  CoiE 

A  VETENINANV  SPECIFIC. 

_>15  years  Bale.  Ontto  two  cant 
cure  Heaves .  $1.00  per 
'  can.  Of  dealers  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

TbeNewtonE«inedyCoi,TolWl»,0» 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN  or 
THOROUGHPIN.  but 


^SORBIne 


vill  clean  them  off,  anti  you  work  the 
iorse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
•emove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  if 
rou  write.  82.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
3ook  4-0  free. 

ABSOR15INE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
ill. 00  bottle.  Cures  Varicose  Veins,  A  ari- 
:ocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or 
Lignin  cuts.  Enlarged  Glands,  Allays  l’ain. 


W.  F, YOUNG.  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St .  Soringfield.Mass. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Sovereign  Horse  Remedy. 

We  ofier  $1(0.  for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splinter  lameness  it  fails  to  cure  whem 
we  say  cure  is  possible.  Our  great  book, 

"Veterinary  Experience."  free.  100 
pages,  a  perfect  guide.  Send  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30  Beverly  St. a  Boston,  Mass* 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quobep. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

CROSS-ROAD  O.  I.  C’s.— Very  best  strains. 

Choice  pigs  only.  Prize-winning  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guarranteed.  CltOHS-KOAD  FARM,  Plattsburgh,  X.  Y. 

nuifl  [ADM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UniU  Iniim  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. _ 

rHPQHIPF^.  THE  NEW  YORK 
L/  II  L3I11KLJ.  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy:  prolific:  strong  fine  boned:  quick  growers  and 
easy  Keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  or 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  tine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Poke 
85th.  No.  1)1215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  11104.  llooklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C,  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers.  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO..Cochranvil)e.Pa 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece. 

Special  offering  of  pigs  10  weeks  old. 

H.  C.  6  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Stone  Farm  BERKSHIRES 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Lord  Premier  Masterpiece, 
Baron  Duke  50th,  Lord  Bacon,  Baron  Premier  8th, 
Artful  Bell,  Charmer  and  Duchess,  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  up-to-date  breeding  in  New  York  State,  For 
price,  etc.,  write  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Three  choice  yearling  sows,  bred  to  Masters’ 
Chief  No.  98466,  a  son  of  Masterpiece.  . 

Eight  very  fine  boars,  June  farrow,  sired  by 
Baron  Duke  82nd,  a  son  of  Premier  Longfellow, 
Grand  Champion  at  Universal  Exposition. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

B.  E.  HUNT,  Reading  Center,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA  FARM 

BERKSHIRES. 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred.  __  , 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm.  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 
CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Venn  Yan,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Star  Farm  Holsteins 

Readers  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
Write  Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D., 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  for  Photographs 
and  Prices  of  his  Famous  Registered 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Feed  and  labor  are  high,  therefore, 
keep  fewer  and  better  cows. 


MOl-STEIN  BULL 

Born  last  January.  A  Beautiful,  well  developed 
individual,  largely  white,  handsomely  marked.  Sire— 
By  a  son  of  Rosa  Bonheur  5th  (682  lb.  milk,  25.34  lb. 
butter  in  7  days,  A.  R.  O.)  and  Colantha  Lad.  a 
brother  to  the  new  World’s  Champion  35-lb.  cow, 
Colantha  4th’s  Johanna.  Dam— Pertunia  Daw  2d,  a 
splendid  cow  and  a  largo  producer,  uniting  Friesland, 
Clothilde  and  other  noted  strains.  This  bull  has  the 
right  to  make  an  extra  good  sire.  The  first  order 
with  $40.00  takes  him,  all  papers  included.  Address 
THE  STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINCS  CO., 
Brookalde  Hord  ...  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Hoi’s  Sarcastic 
I, ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OP 

HOLST  EIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  se. 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  nend  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing;  i  1  yon  do,  it 
costs  you  $0.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING 
SWING  STANCHION. 

Thou  sands  in  use.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free. 
GLKNORA  MFG.  CO.. 
Cor.  Lake  and  Water  Sts., 
Elmira,  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING  ' 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  Invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
ForestviUe,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S.  hSK&Kg  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  lnd.,says: 

UI  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L~.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

REG.  RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

17  females  and  herd  bull.  Just  a  nice  car-load. 
Two  fine  young  bulls  six  and  eight  months  old. 
Herd  bull  is  two  years  old  and  weighs  1600  lbs. 
Will  sell  one  or  all.  Address 

E.  F.  HAINES,  R.  It.  No.  2,  Huntington, Ind# 


DUEL  CALF— A  descendant  of  “  The  Owl,”  P.  2195 
C.  HEIFER  CALF— A  descendantof  "Flying 
Fox.”  P.  3123  H.  C.  Both  solid  color  and  from  splendid 
cows.  Price,  $100.  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton.  N.Y. 


COLII)  COLOR  BULL.— Three  mos.  old:  strictly 
first  class.  A.  G.  Son  of  St.  Lambert  Rioter  King, 
sire  of  30  tested  cows.  Dam  sired  by  a  Double  G. 
Son  of  St.  Lambert  Boy,  sire  of  57  tested  cows. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  RAMB0UILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HA  ELI  DAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.Y. 


QA  REGISTERED  YEARLING  RAMS  for 

OU  sale.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 

H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi,  Seneca  County,  New  York. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


rOT.UIE  PUPS  AND  WHITE  AND  RROWN 
^  FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES— Females.  $4;  reg.  stock.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Rams,  $12  to  $15:  standard  bred.  Buff  Orping 
ton  chickens,  $1  each.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa, 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 
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KEEPING  MILK  IN  WARM  WEATHER 

I  am  new  in  the  dairy  business,  and  find 
that  I  have  a  good  deal  to  learn.  I  am 
milking  25  cows  and  selling  the  milk  direct 
to  customers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dairy. 
I  got  along  very  well  in  cold  weather,  but 
when  the  warm  weather  came,  not  having 
a  desirable  place  to  handle  my  milk,  1  con¬ 
cluded  to  build  a  milk  room  »nd  have  every¬ 
thing  in  good  shape.  I  built  this  of  concrete, 
walls  one  foot  thick,  and  along  one  side 
built  a  trough  that  will  hold  50  two-gallon 
cans.  It  is  on  the  north  end  of  the  barn, 
the  outside  door  is  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
east  of  it  is  the  feed  room.  For  a  roof  I 
used  cement  plaster  inside,  sheathing  boards 
with  tarred  paper  for  the  outside,  and  filled 
the  intervening  space  with  mineral  wool,  as 
I  was  advised  it  was  a  good  non-conductor. 
The  only  light  is  the  window  in  (he  door 
on  the  north  side.  I  had  a  ventilator  in 
the  roof  which  extends  about  three  feet  above 
the  same.  We  have  city  water,  and  while  it 
is  not  so  cold  as  spring  water,  it  is  fairly 
cool  when  allowed  to  run.  We  thought  we 
had  things  in  good  shape,  but  when  we  placed 
the  night’s  milk  in  the  water  and  closed  it 
up,  we  were  disappointed  and  surprised  to 
find  a  temperature  of  80  degrees  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  We  have  had  to  put  a  screen  door  on 
the  outside  and  leave  it  open  all  night,  in 
order  to  use  it  at  all.  In  the  daytime  the 
temperature  runs  about  10  degrees  below 
the  temperature  in  the  barn,  but  in  the 
night,  when  closed  up,  It  goes  about  20  de¬ 
grees  above  the  barn  temperature.  We  should 
like  to  have  you  tell  us  why  this  is  and 
what  to  do  to  obviate  the  trouble.  As  we 
milk,  we  strain  the  milk  into  a  large  mix¬ 
ing  can,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  through 
milking  we  draw  it  off  into  two-gallon  cans, 
and  as  soon  as  a  can  is  filled  we  close  it  by 
driving  wooden  bungs  in  tight  and  set  the 
can  in  the  water  tank.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  possibly  it  was  not  a  good  thing 
to  close  the  milk  up  tight  while  warm. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  b. 

It  is  almost  entirely  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  properly  to  care  for  milk  in  warm 
weather  unless  ice  is  available.  Really 
first-class  care  of  milk  demands  that  it  be 
cooled  directly  after  milking  to  45  de¬ 
grees,  and  even  lower  would  be  better. 
Spring  water  will  do  fairly  well  if  it  is 
naturally  cold  and  can  be  kept  running 
around  the  milk  continuously,  but  ordi¬ 
nary  city  water  will  be  far  too  warm  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months.  The  carefully 
insulated  milk  room  will  amount  to  little. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  use  ice  freely  in  the 
water  where  the  milk  is  set.  Use  a  tank 
no  larger  than  is  necessary  to  hold  the 
milk,  fill  with  water  up  to  the  neck  of 
the  cans  and  then  throw  coarsely-crushed 
ice  among  them  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
leave  some  in  the  water  until  next  morn¬ 
ing.  A  concrete  tank  is  all  right,  but 
not  as  economical  of  ice  as  a  wood  tank 
surrounded  by  some  insulating  material. 
There  will  be  no  objection  to  closing  up 
the  cans  immediately  after  the  milking  is 
finished.  It  is  the  failure  to  keep  it  cold, 
and  not  the  prompt  closing  that  makes 
the  trouble.  If  the  cans  have  been  prop¬ 
erly  washed  and  steamed  out  and  then 
the  milk  surrounded  by  ice  water  as 
above,  it  will  surely  keep  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  for  two  or  three  days. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


TRAVELING  LIVE  STOCK  SHOWS. 

Much  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
judge  and  management.  This  part  of  the 
business  is  well  organized,  and  ably  repre¬ 
sented  while  the  regular  farmers  have  plenty 
to  say  about  rings  and  cheating  which  have 
little  foundation  in  fact. 

It  is  true  that  the  money  for  payment  of 
premiums  is  reimbursed  by  a  tax  on  racing 
associations,  after  actually  being  paid  by  the 
fair  associations,  and  because  gambling  or 
book-making  is  allowed  in  the  inclosure  of 
the  track  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
tainted,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  money 
is  a  percentage  of  the  gate  receipts  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  betting.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  defend  gambling  or  other 
immoral  practices  either  in  connection  with 
horse  racing  or  civic  life.  But  compared 
with  many  other  phases  of  this  evil  the  lit¬ 
tle  money  used  at  the  ringside  is  a  small 
item  on  the  national  dehit  side.  From  the 
earliest  times  of  history  the  people  have 
gamed.  The  savage  bets  his  wife  or  arms 
on  a  turn  of  a  knuckle  bone  the  same  as 
he  did  in  the  stone  age.  The  Spanish  and 
tkeir  descendants,  the  Batin  Americans,  gam¬ 
bled  always  without  restraint  and  among  the 
nations  to-day  this  country  is  freer  from  the 
curse  than  any  other.  Tet  the  taint  is  in 
the  blood.  Men  will  risk  their  property  in 
hopes  of  getting  more  and  many  are  still 
found  who  will  bet  on  the  other  fellow’s 


game  In  spite  of  repeated  warnings.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  transactions  on  the  stock  exchange, 
which  is  no  better  than  organized  robbery 
and  has  been  carried  to  a  point  where  a  very 
few  men  absolutely  control  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Compared  with  this  gigantic  rob¬ 
bery  the  little  money  betted  on  horse  racing  is 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Yet  there  are 
plenty  to  attack  the  lesser  evil  while  only  now 
and  then  a  man  like  our  President  has  the 
courage  to  raise  a  voice  against  these  gigan¬ 
tic  sources  of  corruption  that  are  gradually 
crushing  out  opportunity  and  hope  from  the 
common  people.  In  all  cities  gambling  flour¬ 
ishes.  Pool  rooms,  bucket  shops  and  dives 
of  all  descriptions  are  run  almost  openly 
and  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  police 
raid,  fleece  their  victims  without  hindrance. 
If  we  start  to  clean  up  let  us  be  thorough. 

As  an  educational  factor  in  rural  life  the 
county  fairs  stand  well  to  the  front  ns  one 
will  see  if  he  compares  the  crowds  with 
those  of  institute  or  other  work.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  in  isolated  communities  thus  have  their 
only  chance  to  compare  the  fine  show  of 
live  stock  and  poultry,  most  of  which  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  State  Fair  strings  of 
a  few  years  since.  Many  do  show  at  the  big 
fairs  and  few  of  us  but  hope  some  time  to 
go  up  against  the  big  ones.  In  the  poultry 
department  the  men  who  run  the  large  strings 
buy  up  many  birds  from  breeders  who  make 
one  kind  a  specialty,  and  sell  to  showmen 
for  exhibition.  Not  one  of  them  could  sup¬ 
port  coop  room  for  one-half  their  exhibit. 
But  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  they 
buy  the  birds  outright,  as  birds  that  go 
seven  or  10  weeks  are  used  up  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  no  reputable  breeder  would 
want  them  back.  If  he  did  he  would  soon 
run  out  of  that  business. 

These  big  fellows  make  a  fine  show  and 
pay  a  big  entrance  fee.  Many  places  where 
they  center  the  entrance  fees  will  foot  up 
to  the  winnings.  Where  the  fee  is  50  cents 
and  the  first  and  second  amounts  to  $3, 
It  does  not  take  much  figuring  to  show  that 
it  is  immensely  profitable  for  the  society  that 
is  able  to  attract  this  class  of  exhibits  as 
long  as  the  premium  money  is  returned  by 
the  tax.  I  have  seen  shows  where  the 
classes  run  from  six  to  10  birds.  These  have 
built  up  some  of  the  more  progressive  fairs 
on  a  fine  scale.  I  have  followed  the 
chicken  job  some  myself  and  am  able  to  say 
there  is  no  money  in  it  for  the  little  fellow. 
IIow  the  big  shows  pay  financially  is  be¬ 
yond  me. 

It  is  the  farmer  that  “hollers,”  but  look¬ 
ing  at  it  from  the  inside  he  is  the  only  one 
who  is  safe.  If  a  man  will  take  pride  in 
his  birds  and  has  only  one  or  two  pairs  or 
pens  from  a  large  flock  of  fresh,  well-bred 
birds  they  will  “do"  any  thing  that  has  trav¬ 
eled  long,  arid  the  judge,  if  wise,  will  always 
favor  a  local  man  with  a  few  birds,  at  the 
expense  of  the  large  traveling  show. 

In  the  hog  and  sheep  classes  I  have  known 
an  exhibitor  to  carry  shows  belonging  to 
other  breeders  where  he  has  room  and  time, 
but  such  are  always  shown  under  a  partner¬ 
ship  or  different  number.  All  fairs  express¬ 
ly  provide  that  an  exhibitor  forfeits  all  pre¬ 
miums  if  he  shows  another  man’s  stock  as 
bis  own.  No  one  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  risk  his  check  when  the  only  extra  ex¬ 
pense  is  another  membership  (and  in  many 
places  not  even  that),  with  a  little  extra 
bother.  You  can  easily  see  that  this  is  only 
talk  that  imposes  on  the  uninstructed.  It 
is  one  of  the  stock  arguments  against  the 
traveler  and  brings  us  down  to  the  rail¬ 
roaded  show  as  a  fair  proposition. 

I  wish  a  few  of  our  “kicking”  friends 
could  accompany  us  for  the  next  10  weeks 
and  carefully  size  up  the  shows  from  “be¬ 
hind  the  cows,”  as  the  cattle  men  do  each 
day,  and  then  give  their  candid  opinion  at 
the  close  whether  such  shows  as  Ilill,  Secord, 
N.ve,  Townsend,  White,  and  many  other  well- 
known  breeders  and  exhibitors,  who  are  all 
simply  farmers,  bring  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fair  season  do  not  outclass  any 
show  of  grade  stock  fresh  from  the  pastures 
that  nearby  people  usually  produce,  and  go 
far  ahead  of  any  such  line-up  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  feature  of  our  county  fair.  I  wish 
you  could  watch  the  crowds  day  after  day 
iis  we  do  and  then  form  your  opinion  where 
t  He  interest  centers.  Whether  the  rough 
grade  or  the  finely  groomed,  well  fed  and 
perfect  line-up  is  not  the  drawing  card, 
whether  the  impression  taken  home  of  a 
show  of  every-day  stock  will  overbalance 
that  of  such  a  show  as  Nye’s  llolsteins  that 
win  at  the  State  show. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  societies  dominated  by  live, 
hustling  business  men  ami  size  up  the  show 
as  compared  to  that  run  by  a  few  old  farm¬ 
ers  of  bygone  ideas,  no  matter  how  worthy 
in  themselves,  but  too  slow  and  too  far  past 
for  the  best  success  of  any  fair  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
public  has  been  educated  beyond  the  grade 
stock  by  just  such  men  as  those  named 
above,  and  to  return  to  old  conditions  only 
invites  disaster  to  any  show.  No  matter 
where  it  is  the  crowd  is  what  makes  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  a  fair  and  the  idea  that  the 
only  object  of  the  county  fair  is  to  enable  a 
few  nearby  people  to  divide  the  “prizes”  is 
sure  to  bring  failure  to  any  society.  The 
whole  nuestion  revolves  around  the  traveler. 
The  traveler  is  simply  a  farmer  that  takes 
pride  enough  in  his  show  to  have  a  good 
one.  And  that  means  good  enough  to  com¬ 
pete  with  State  fair  shows  that  travel  around 
the  county  circuit  as  many  do  at  present. 

B.  x*  H. 


The  Heavier  Your  Hogs 


[Animal 

{Regulator] 


the 
More 
Money 
You  Make 


115  Pratt-Fed  Hogs  Bring  $2,293.41 

Rushsylvania,  0. — Mr.  Robson,  of  the  Rose  Brook  farm,  recently- 
sold  115  hogs.  They  weighed  32,703  pounds  and  brought  7c  per  pound, 
making  a  total  of  52,293, 41.  They  were  all  May  pigs  except  two  litters  that 
came  in  April,  and  they  had  been  Pratt-fed  from  pigs  up. 


Animal 

Regulator 


is  a  blend  of  costly  roots  and  herbs  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
prepared  by  veterinary  experts  in  the  famous  Pratt  laboratories  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Every  ingredient  has  been  chosen  because  of  its  action  on  some 
specific  animal  organ  and  the  result  is  a  perfectly  balanced  preparation  that 
supplies  just  the  things  needed  to  develop  stock  and  keep  it  in  a  normal, 
healthy  condition. 


ADVICE  FREE 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  any  of 
yout  livestock — poultry, horses, co\vs,hogsor 
sheep— be  sure  to  write  to  us.  Our  expert 
veterinaries  will  write  and  tell  you  what 
to  do  immediately. 


DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 

Each  Package  of  Pratts  Animal  Regu¬ 
lator  is  accompanied  by  a  written  guarantee 
from  the  Pratt  Food  Company,  which  is 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Company 
and  also  by  your  dealer. 


Our  new  books  are  now  being  printed.  Regular  price,  25  cents,  but  FREE  to 
you  if  you  send  your  name  and  address,  mentioning  which  you  want. 

Pratts  New  Horse  Book  Pratts  New  Cattle  Book  Pratts  New  Hog  Book 
Pratts  New  Sheep  Book  Pratts  New  Poultry  Book 


Pratt  Food  Co,  Dep“2 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


Because  You 
Need 

The  Money 

...  It’f  business  and  if  you  don’t 
attend  to  it.  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keep  cows  for  fun.  Thatisn’ti 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn’t  I 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  because  it  will  make  money  Tor 
you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
it  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  you  like  our  book , 
“Business  Dairying’’’  and  our  catalog 
B.  153  both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 
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The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Un-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


“Feed  Your  Cows  on  Silage 

in  seasons  of  cold  or  drought,  when  fresh  pasturage  fails.”  Profes¬ 
sors  of  dairy  farming  in  the  leading  agricultural  colleges  all  teach 
the  value  of  silage  and  endorse  the 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

as  the  standard  of  the  world. 

Solidly  and  scientifically  built  of  selected  wood,  it  is  air  tight, 
does  not  leak,  perfectly  preserves  the  silage  and  gives  a  higher 
food  value  than  can  be  obtained  from  other  silos. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  Booklet  U 

STODDAED  MPG.  CO. 

r.UXLAND,  VERMONT 
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SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bill 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Yean, 

Only  Paint  Ofiicially  Endorsed  by  the  Or 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory 


INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  F 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


September  14,  1907. 


theIboss  potato  digger 

works  well  in 


You  save  all  Dealer’s  Profits,  by  buying 
from  Ingersoll/*  and  receive  full  value  f 
money  in  the  Best  Paint.  ^ 

'  c 

^  CT  >.*• 

Tells  the  whole  story-all  about  paint  am  *=* 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  an  r* 

caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peel  <  cd 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautify 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  mm; 

I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  §  PRICE 

Finest  Tens  19c.  27c  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  lie,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  DETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
F.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


"stony  ground 
and  on  side  hill. 
Digs  every  row.  WARRANTED. 
.Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  bad  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  he  run  hy  any  ignorant  hoy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


86  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Bouton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  23«  Craig  St.,  Weft,  Montreal,  P.  <J. 

40  North  Jth  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

Amnrgura  06,  II»Tin»,  Cuba, 


OLDS IVKS 


-Quick  Work  at  the  Silo 

^  »  .  • J  •  f  trr\n  haVO  mif*  niltflf 


w  “Best  by  Every  Test.’ 

—U.  S.  Qov't  Report. 

You  take  no  risk  in  buying  an  Olds 
Engine,  because  you  are  protected  by 
the  strongest  guarantee  made  by  any 
engine  maker. 

It  is  the  lowest  priced  good  engine  made  by 
a  factory  25  years  in  the  business. 

There  is  an  agent  near  you  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  is  right  and  kept  so. 

We  have  a  liberal  proposition  to  anyone 
wanting  a  good  engine. 

lie  sure  to  write  us  about  it  before  you  buy 
elsewhere.  ,  ,  .  . 

Send  for  our  catalog  showing  lype  A 
Engines.  3  to  8  h.  p.  and  Type  G  8  to  50  h.  p. 
for  gasoline  or  distillate. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

Binghninton,  N.  Y.— 23  Washington  St. 

Main  Ofllco— 90S  Seagcr  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Boston — 69-75  Washington  St.,  N. 

Philadelphia— 1816  Market  St. 


No  delay— no  annoyance 

THE 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  bettor  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  In  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutt6r  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  neverdisappoints.  Wo  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
Claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


J  annoyance  a  saving  of  time  and  money,  if  you  have  our  outfit 

Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 
THE  Papec  Pneumatic 
Cutter. 

The  cutter  of  best  modern  type;  elevates  into  any  silo 
and  requires  the  least  power.  Abenaque  Engines  (suited 
ed  for  all  farm  work)  can  be  Bet  anywhere  In  any  poal- 
Hon,  and  rim  without  foundation  or  bolting  down. 

Economical  in  fuel— entirely  dependable.  ,  . 

We  make  farm  engines  from  2  to 25  H.  1>. -,  special sawi ng  outfits,  bay  presses,  etc. 
Get  prices  and  Catalogued. 

ABENAQUE  Mar.HINE  WORKS.  WESTMINSTER  STATION;  VERMONT^ 


“FUNIA 


I  hills  Prairie  Dogs, 
"  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 
their  grind  BjSUlphide”  “ 


with 


are  doing. 


EDWARD  R.  TAVLOK,  l*enn  Ynn.  N.  Y 

HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


The STODDARD  IDEAL 

1-i  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine. 


& 


The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farm  work.  Fitted 
with  4  inch  or  6  inch  friction  clutch  pulley  for 
running  hand  separators.  Futher  information  and 
prices  given  by  request.  Agents  wanted. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Farmers  Take  Notice. 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  you 
will  have  your  ensilage  to  cut,  and  your 
threshing  to  do.  Be  prepared  and  be 
sure  you  have  on  your  premises  one  of  our 

AIR-COOLED 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

They  are  reliable  and  require  no 
expert  to  handle  them. 

Write  now  for  futher  information. 
Our  prices  will  astonish  you,  and  our 
goods  will  please  you. 

THE  AIR-COOLED  MOTOR  CO., 

BOSTON  OFFICE, 

21  South  Market  Street. 

K.  A.  8HKPHEKD,  Eastern  Sales  3Ig’r. 

Factory,  Lansing,  Mich. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  f'llTTFPfJ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  1  1  luv 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS.  Pottstown,  Pa 


Save  Time, Labor  and  Money 

This  No.  3  Pennsylvania  Thresher  and  Cleaner  and  Roller  Hearing 
Level  Tread  Power  is  the  best  individual  outfit  for  threshing  rye,  barley, 
oats,  flax,  rice,  alfalfa,  millet,  sorghum,  timothy,  etc.  Will  thresh  and  clean  100  to  IwO 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  Also  made  In  two  and  three  horse  sizes.  Power  can  be  used 
for  cutting  ensilage  and  dry  feed,  shelling  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  run  the  saw,  green  bone 
cutter,  pump  water,  separate  cream, churn,  etc.  Also  make  lever  powers.  Foed  and  hn- 
silageCutters, Grinders, SawB, etc.  Heebner  A:  Koiik,  22  Broad  St.,  Lantidale,  Pa. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream*Raiser| 

”  In  your  home.  If  not 

as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
8100  Separator.  Huns 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Cots  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  (lur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 

_ and  pans  to  handle. 

60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1906.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  W rite  today  lor 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 


Wm  A  .?  .1  MNh  ’  inMnnHi 


wk 


ROOFING  THAT’S  RIGHT 

f  When  you  roof  your  buildings,  it's  the  final  cost  that  counts.  We  can 
prove  that  Paroid  is  the  most  economical  ready  roofing.  Its  felt  foundation, 
perfect  saturation  and  flexible  coating,  make  it  lay  easiest  and  wear  longest. 

PAROID  RUST-PROOF  STEEL  CAPS 

(PATENTED) 

Add  value  to  any  ready  roofing  hut  can  be  had  only  with  Paroid.  They  are  rust¬ 
proof  on  both  sides  and  being  square  give  largerTiihding  surface.  They  will  add 
years  to  rooflife.  To  let  you  test  and  prove  Paroid’s  superiority,  we  make  this 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Buy  one  roll  of  Paroid,  apply  it  to  your  roof.  If 
you  are  not  then  satisfied  that  you  have  the 
best,  we  will  send  you  a  check  for  the  amount  you 
paid  for  the  roofing  and  the  cost  of  applying. 

Ask  For  Free  Samples  of  Paroid,  Rust-Proof  Capsand  name  of  our  Paroid  dealer. 
You  cannot  afford  to  run  risks  with  untried  roofings.  Investigate  the  merits  of 
Paroid  before  buying  roofing  of  any  kind.  If  you  care  for  our  Book  of  Plans  of 
Farm  Buildings,  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers.  (Established  in  1817) 

29  Mill  St.,  East  Walpole,  Mass.  1429Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  originators  of  the  complete  roofing  kit  and  the  Paroid  Rust-Proof  cap. 


PARQIQ  ROOFING 


Roofing 


two 


(I'lwUUHtl  — •  worn  Mi'll.  MM.. 

F.W.  ^e»\HO 

EAST  WALVSCt . 
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TWO  saUARCS 

L  SON, Makers 


MASS. 


U.  S.  A. 


Free  Sample  for  the  Asking 


This  sample  is  not  so  large  that 
you  can  cover  your  barn  with  it, 
but  ’tis  plenty  large  enough  to  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  and  submit  to  any 
test  you  like. 

We  want  everyone  who  is  not 
posted  on  Amatite,  to  write  for  a 
sample  and  test  it  for  himself. 

This  is  the  best  possible  way  to 
convince  yourself  of  its  qualities — 
its  superiority  over  anything  else 
you  have  used  or  know  of  — 
its  toughness,  its  durability,  its 
weather-resisting  qualities,  its  fire- 
retardant  properties,  and  innumer¬ 
able  other  good  points  fully  ex¬ 


plained  in  Booklet.  AMATITE 
ROOFING  represents  progress- 
progress  over  the  old-slow-shingle- 
laying  days — progress  over  the  un¬ 
reliable  tin — progress  over  the  cus¬ 
tomary  “paint  and  repair”  items 
which  need  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  where  most  ready  roof¬ 
ings  are  used. 

AMATITE  appeals  to  progress¬ 
ive  people  all  over  the  land. 

We  want  you  to  know  about  it. 
Send  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  send  you  an  illustrated 
booklet  and  Free  Sample  at  once. 

Address  nearest  office. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Allegheny  Kansas  City 
St.  Louis  Boston  Minneapolis  Philadelphia 
New  Orleans  Cincinnati  London,  Eng. 
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CARE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  RURAL 
CEMETERIES. 

The  Work  of  Grange  and  Farmers'  Club. 

Id  Michigan,  in  jbefcember,  1904,  an  effort  was  made 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  betterment  of  rural  Cemeteries 
through  the  influence  of  the  State  Association  Of 
Fahilers’  Clubs  and  State  Grange.  Both  of  these 
organizations,  in  session  at  the  same  time,  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  that  September  30  of  each 
year  be  known  as  “Mcmdry  Day.”  'This  was  done  at 
the  instigation  of  J.  T.  Daniells;  of  Clinton  County, 
the  death  of  whose  wife  had  attracted  his  attention  to 
the  wretchedly  deplorable  conditions  prevalent  in  most 
country  cemeteries.  The  next  legislature  by  act  so 
designated  this  day,  asking  that  it  be  devoted  to  the 
improving  and  beautifying  of  rural  cemeteries  and 
graves  of  friends  and  kindred.  In  the  State  Grange 
this  new  line  of  country  improvement  work  was  put  in 
charge  of  its  Committee  on  Woman’s  Work,  which 
works  in  conjunction  with  similar  committees  in  the 
750  Subordinate  Granges  of  the  State.  The  office  of 
these  committees  is  to  lead  in  the  betterment  of  schools, 


intendehts  Of  the  State,  who  says  that  his  association 
stands  ready  to  assist  in  this  work  in  rural  cemeteries. 
It  has  printed  matter  that  will  give  helpful  suggestions 
arid  individual  members  will,  he  is  confident,  be  open 
to  consultation  as  to  plans  and  methods  of  developing 
and  Caring  for  any  particular  grounds.  In  scattered 
localities  F  find  cemetery  improvement  an  organized 
work,  separate  from  other  societies  and  usually  headed 
by  women.  The  following  is  a  good  sample  of  what 
and  how  they  arc  doing  this  ; 

We  began  in  a  small  way.  We  called  a  meeting  and  in¬ 
vited  all  interested  to  meet  with  us.  An  organization  was 
formed  and  officers  elected.  We  bad  several  bees  and  got  a 
nice  lot  of  work  done  in  that  wa.v.  The  bushes  find  weeds 
were  dug  out,  the  Stones  straightened,  a  gravel  drive  made 
and  a  wire  fence  put  around  the  whole.  The  front  fence 
is  not  so  high,  and  is  a  little  more  fancy.  A  lady  Who  was 
interested  left  us  !f20'0  in  her  will  ;  besides  we  have  about 
$S0  that  wo  raised  at  monthly  sociafs.  We  worked  this 
way  for  two  or  three  years,  but  nbw  are  incorporated  under 
State  law  and  are  in  shape  to  assess  whatever  is  necessary. 
After  cleaning  up  a  very  badly  neglected  ground  and  fencing 
it.  we  bought  an  additional  acre. 

I  have  learned  of  frequent  ladies’  aid  societies  that 
improve  the  local  cemeteries  as  a  part  of  their  home 


many  headstones  and  high  markers  are  objected  to, 
and  in  some  cases  prohibited,  in  the  modern  cemeteries. 
Country  cemeteries  should  be  made  as  easy  to  care  for 
as  possible  by  copying  these  methods.  Old  cemeteries, 
where  each  grave  is  marked  by  a  separate  head  and 
foot-stone,  are  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  simply 
‘'stone-yards,”  overrun  by  briars,  weeds  and  small 
animals.  1  he  uneven  surfaces  and  cumbering  stones 
make  it  impossible  decently  to  care  for  them  without 
immense  labor  and  expense.  Level,  lawn-like  surfaces, 
low  markers  and  not  more  than  one  stone  to  a  lot, 
help  very  materially  to  make  easier  the  care  of  a 
cemetery. 

1  o  excite  interest  in  this  work,  first  arouse  by 
personal  solicitation  and  talk.  Read  “Park  and  Ceme- 
tcr'y,’  published  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  see  what  others  are 
doing  along  this  line.  Secure  the  further  agitation  of 
the  question .  by  getting  it  on  the  programmes  of 
farmers’  clubs,  institutes,  Granges  and  women's  clubs. 
Influence  also  by  example.  One  well-kept  lot  T  know 
of  in  a  wild  northern  locality  is  working  like  leaven 
on  the  neighborhood.  Money  has  been  voted  for  a 
windmill,  tanks  and  piping,  and  the  woman  who  largely 


A  RURAL  CEMETERY  IN  MICHIGAN  AFTER  “MEMORY  DAY.”  Fig.  340. 


social  conditions,  fresh  air  charities,  improvement  of 
dooryards,  roadsides,  school  yards,  etc.,  of  their  re¬ 
spective  communities.  Thus  the  care  and  improvement 
of  rural  cemeteries,  in  this  instance,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  interested  parties  already  organized  for  work.  At 
the  Grange  meeting  notice  is  given  of  the  desire  to 
improve  the  local  cemetery,  a  call  is  made  for  volun¬ 
teer  helpers,  and  the  work  begins.  I  saw,  within  this 
week,  one  such  cemetery  in  which  a  Grange  began  its 
renovation  last  Spring  by  clearing  away  an  old  fence, 
cutting  out  briars  and  brush  and  grading  a  knoll  into 
a  muddy  hollow.  Plans  are  just  now  suspended  for 
the  harvest  season,  but  are  to  be  resumed  later.  On 
Memory  Day  it  will  receive  its  Autumn  decoration  of 
cut  flowers,  etc.  In  another  neighborhood  50  or  00 
men  with  teams  from  two  Granges,  that  use  the  same 
cemetery,  combined  in  a  “bee”  and  made  great  changes 
in  the  place;  meanwhile,  their  wives  served  a  hot  dinner 
and  otherwise  assisted. 

Although  Memory  Day  is  a  new  idea,  yet  already  the 
interest  and  visible  results  attained  promise  that  the 
observance  will  in  time  do  for  the  country  cemeteries 
in  the  Autumn  what  Memorial  Day  observance  does 
in  the  Spring.  The  movement  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  Association  of  Cemetery  Super¬ 


mission  work.  The  secret  of  success  in  such  efforts 
seems  to  lie  in  the  “woman  in  it.”  One  young  woman 
in  reporting  such  work  in  her  neighborhood  makes  this 

significant  comment :  “You  should  have  Mother  P - 

with  you.  She  would  succeed  where  most  people  fail.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Cemetery  Superin¬ 
tendents  held  in  Detroit  a  year  ago,  a  man  from  a  rich 
farming  section  of  this  State  gave  this  experience; 
I  hree  years  before,  he  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  at 
a  farmers’  institute  on  “Beautifying  of  Homes.”  Among 
other  homes  he  included  churchyards,  schoolyards  and 
homes  of  the  dead.  He  gave  some  plain  facts,  brief 
rules  and  regulations,  tools  necessary,  what  trees  and 
shrubs  to  set  out  and  suggested  ways  to  raise  money 
to  do  it  all  with.  The  result  surprised  him;  not  only 
did  it  stimulate  the  care  of  the  cemetery  in  his  own 
locality  b”t  it  called  forth  inquiries  from  distant  points. 

SUGGESTIONS. — The  most  pi  casing  cemetery  is 
the  most  like  a  park.  Few  country  communities  have 
parks;  all  have  cemeteries,  but  few  of  them  are  park¬ 
like.  1  hey  might  be  so  with  less  care  and  expense  than 
will  now  put  most  rural  burial  grounds  into  fit  con¬ 
dition.  In  a  park  grass  and  trees  predominate,  well 
cared  for.  Whatever  hinders  their  care  mars  their 
beauty.  This  is  why  raised  lots,  mounded  graves. 


brought  it  about  writes,  “Everyone  is  anxious  to  see 
it  done.”  Her  own  lot  was  redeemed  from  roots, 
stumps  and  grubs  and  is  now  level,  nicely  seeded,  and 
adorned  by  a  group  of  shrubs  and  day  lilies.  She 
started  some  planting  for  the  cemetery  also  by  setting 
out  more  than  20  trees  and  others  are  doing  the  same. 
“From  what  we  have  observed,”  she  says,  “it  only 
needs  some  one  with  some  tact  to  agitate  the  matter 
and  take  the  lead  to  have  a  nicely  kept  cemetery.” 

JENNIE  BUELL. 

Public  Work  in  Iowa. 

An  Iowa  reader  recently  asked  how  rural  cemeteries  may 
he  cleaned  and  kept  in  order.  As  all  know,  some  of  these 
“cities  of  the  dead”  are  in  horrible  condition.  We  are  re¬ 
ceiving  a  good  many  suggestions.  The  following  comes  from 
central  New  York.  We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  it 
is  a  public  duty  tc  keep  in  decent  order  the  places  where 
the  pioneers  rest  after  their  years  of  toil  which  meant  so 
much  for  their  country. 

1  here  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  an  ill-kept  cemetery 
in  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  1897  Code,  Sec.  585,  gives 
the  township  trustees  power  to  condemn  or  purchase 
any  land  in  townships  for  a  cemetery.  Code  Sup., 
Sec.  586  gives  them  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  their 
maintenance  and  improvement,  and  even  do  the  same 
for  cemeteries  established  in  adjoining  townships  if 
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deemed  advisable,  or  as  amended  by  30th  Acts,  can  levy 
tax  up  to  one  mill  to  improve  private  owned  cemeteries 
in  township,  if  used  by  general  public.  It  has  been 
over  10  years  since  we  were  compelled  to  start  a  new 
one.  Our  trustees  bought  land  and  since  then  there 
have  been  two  additions  bought.  On  the  payment  of 
one  dollar  by  any  taxpayer  of  the  township  or  five  by 
a  non-taxpayer  to  township  clerk,  he  is  assigned  a  lot 
10  by  25  feet.  We  even  pay  sexton’s  fee  for  burial  to 
taxpayers.  We  have  sexton  mow  and  clean  twice  a 
year,  the  first  before  Decoration  Day,  the  second  about 
September  1.  Our  tax  averages  half  a  mill  for  same; 
this  year  no  levy.  In  my  six  years  as  trustee,  I  find 
township  as  willing  to  pay  the  tax  as  any  other,  and 
I  think  all  are  satisfied  with  the  looks  of  our  two 
little  county  cemeteries.  H.  H.  o. 

Conesville,  la. 

ASPARAGUS  IN  MONMOUTH  CO.,  N.  I. 

Part  II. 

Having  followed  the  subject  as  I  see  and  understand 
it  in  previous  article  up  to  and  including  the  setting 
of  the  plants,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  young 
plant  the  first  year  of  its  life  while  in  the  seed  beds. 
Good  pure  seed,  true  to  name,  is  the  first  consideration. 
Having  secured  this,  select  a  clean  piece  of  suitable 
soil,  one  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light  is  best.  This 
should  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  receive 
clean  cropping  for  a  year  or  two  prior  to  planting  with 
asparagus  seed.  These  seeds  germinate  slowly,  hence 
if  soil  is  full  of  foul  seed  the  soil  is  covered  with  a 
growth  that  is  discouraging  to  the  grower  before  the 
asparagus  plants  appear.  Have  this  piece  for  your 
young  plants  located  if  possible  where  hens  and  young 
chickens  can  run  through  it.  This  will  insure  against 
any  damage  by  the  beetles  and  their  young.  Hens  and 
half-grown  chickens  are  a  sure  remedy.  The  asparagus 
grower  wants  to  encourage  the  much-despised  English 
sparrow  as  well.  This  little  bird  destroys  endless  quan¬ 
tities  of  beetles  and  their  young. 

Lay  off  rows  after  properly  fitting  the  soil  30  to  33 
inches  apart;  scatter  along  the  furrow  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  high  in  nitrogen,  using  this  at  the  rate  of  800 
or  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  Cover  by  plowing  two  fur¬ 
rows  together,  making  a  sharp  ridge,  but  not  high. 
Rake  off  top  to  get  clear  of  all  stones,  lumps,  etc. ;  then 
roll  with  a  light  hand  roller.  Sow  seed  with  hand  drill 
not  too  thickly,  and  see  that  it  is  covered  an  inch  or 
more.  Seed  should  be  sown  as  early  as  soil  can  be 
nicely  worked  and  weather  is  settled.  When  young 
plants  appear  cultivation  must  begin,  and  sometimes 
before.  Should  young  plants  appear  too  thickly  pull 
out  some,  or  spindling  weak  plants  will  be  the  result. 
Keep  spotlessly  clean  and  thoroughly  cultivated;  this 
insures  a  healthy  and  rapid  growth  the  entire  season. 
Side-dress  once  or  twice  during  the  growing  season 
to  insure  a  good  top.  Plants  raised  in  this  way  will 
be  quite  as  good  at  one  year  old  as  the  average  nursery 
plants  are  at  two. 

Preparing  a  field  for  asparagus  should  begin  one  or 
two  years  prior  to  planting  out  the  crowns,  by  planting 
such  crops  as  require  liberal  feeding  and  clean  culture. 
When  plants  are  first  set  nothing  more  is  to  be  done 
till  young  shoots  appear.  At  this  time  a  dressing  of 
fertilizer  rich  in  mineral  matter,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  nitrogen,  is  beneficial.  Keep  clean  by  hoeing  and 
cultivation,  but  avoid  filling  furrows  full.  When  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  shoots  appear,  usually  in  July,  dress  over 
the  rows  with  150  to  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre ;  this  is  to  stimulate  a  rank  top.  If  bugs  appear 
use  Paris-green  from  a  gun,  or  mixed  with  lime  or 
water.  If  mixed  with  water  use  some  lime;  it  shows 
plainer  and  insures  against  burning.  When  all  growth 
is  done  the  first  season  and  work  is  not  pressing  so 
hard  plow  away  from  each  side  of  row,  going  twice 
around  to  clean  out  all  loose  soil ;  then  apply  a  good 
coat  of  stable  or  yard  manure  in  these  furrows.  This 
manure  need  not  be  very  fine.  Let  lie  for  a  time  and 
get  a  good  soaking  rain  on  it,  then  cover  by  plowing 
a  furrow  over  it.  The  amount  to  be  used  should  not 
be  less  than  10  to  12  tons  per  acre;  more  if  your 
pocket  can  stand  it.  This,  properly  done,  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  the  crop.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
asparagus  crowns  “coming  to  the  surface.”  This  will 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  them  down  and  establish  a 
root  system  where  it  should  be.  During  late  Winter  or 
very  early  Spring  broadcast  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
acid  phosphate  and  one  part  potash,  using  700  to  900 
pounds  per  acre.  This  will  be  all  that  is  needed  till 
after  the  cutting  season  is  finished. 

The  second  Spring,  or  one  year  from  planting  in  the 
permanent  bed.  cutting  can  commence,  provided  the 
grower  has  done  his  part  in  all  details.  Cutting  this 
season  should  not  last  longer  than  12  days  to  two 
weeks,  when  it  should  be  discontinued  and  cultivation 
begun  and  kept  up,  sufficient  to  keep  down  all  foul 
growth  and  conserve  moisture.  In  after  years  the  bed 
should  have  an  annual  dressing  of  stable  or  yard  ma¬ 


nure,  but  it  should  be  applied  between  the  rows  and 
as  deep  down  as  roots  will  permit,  giving  no  possible 
inducement  for  the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface.  In 
addition  to  this  use  600  to  800  pounds  of  the  mineral 
mixture  described  above  at  the  close  of  the  cutting 
season,  which  should  be  the  second  year,  for  this  lati¬ 
tude,  June  15,  and  all  after  years  July  1  to  4.  As  soon 
as  young  shoots  appear  after  cutting  has  ceased  apply 
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200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  Keep  this  up 
annually,  including  mineral  composition  and  manures. 

GATHERING  THE  CROP.— In  this  locality  mostly 
all  grass  produced  is  blanched.  This  is  done  by  ridg¬ 
ing  over  the  crowns  and  cutting  six  to  eight  inches 
below  the  ground.  Where  this  method  is  in  vogue 
ridging  has  to  be  done  about  once  a  week,  and  middles 
iHween  rows  kept  cultivated.  1  am  of  the  belief,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  white  or  blanched 
grass  can  no  longer  compete  with  the  gr  en  or  un¬ 
blanched.  The  demand  is  rapidly  growing  toward 
green  grass ;  it  sells  for  more  money,  and  is  by  far  the 
best  flavored,  and  more  of  it  can  be  used. 

MARKETING. — Here  we  depend  on  New  York  City 
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and  its  surrounding  markets.  Cutting  is  done  every 
second  day  at  first  on  the  blanched  grass,  but  green 
grass  has  to  be  cut  daily  most  of  the  time  or  the  buds 
will  break,  and  this  makes  an  inferior  article  on  the 
market.  The  grass  is  tied  in  bunches  about  8l/2  to  nine 
inches  long,  and  weighing  nearly  three  pounds.  These 
are  packed  in  crates  holding  l/2  to  two  dozen  bunches, 
and  sold  by  commission  men.  Growing  asparagus  is  an 
occupation  that  requires  knowledge,  patience,  nerve  and 
an  outlay  of  capital  that  many  crops  do  not.  It 
requires  three  years’  time  before  a  full  crop  is  harvested, 
and  many  times  longer.  Growing  the  young  plants 
from  ed  is  a  discouraging  undertaking  for  the  new 
beginner,  and  for  him  and  all  those  who  are  too  busy 
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Sold  for  $6,000  to  D.  W.  Fields. 

to  give  the  young  seedlings  proper  care  I  would  say 
better  buy  your  plants,  but  be  sure  you  get  what  you 
pay  for.  An  extra  dollar  per  thousand  plants  would 
be  practically  five  dollars  per  acre,  5,000  being  the 
amount  in  round  numbers  that  we  plant  per  acre.  My 
candid  belief  is  this  money  would  yield  a  larger  income 
than  in  any  other  way.  A  few  acres  of  asparagus  well 


set,  well  fed,  well  cultivated,  well  gathered,  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  market,  is  already  sold,  and  will  return  more 
profit  than  twice  as  many  handled  in  the  usually  slip¬ 
shod  fashion.  Let  the  beginner  start  with  a  few  acres 
and  increase  as  he  obtains  knowledge,  c.  c.  iiulsart. 

MONDAY  MORNING  DISEASE. 

About  two  weeks  ago  found  one  of  my  horses  one  morn¬ 
ing  quite  lame  on  one  hind  leg,  and  somewhat  swollen.  It 
kept  swelling  all  that  day,  growing  more  lame  and  tender, 
and  was  in  some  pain.  It  lasted  three  or  four  days,  the 
swelling  growing  less  slowly ;  then  the  sheath  and  small 
spot  on  abdomen  swelled.  I-Ils  leg  is  swollen  some  now, 
but  exercise  reduces  it  nearly  all  away.  I  first  gave  him 
a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  then  three  small  doses  of  spirits  of 
niter  until  water  came  freely ;  then  got  Humphrey’s  kid¬ 
ney  cure  and  am  «till  giving  it  twice  a  day.  He  had  a 
light  attack  about  six  months  ago ;  has  always  been  well 
fed  and  work  is  light,  mostly  driving;  the  horse  is  about 
15  years  old  and  all  right.  w.  h.  c. 

This  disease,  technically  known  as  “lymphangitis’  or 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  leg,  is 
induced  by  letting  a  hard-worked  horse  stand  for  a  day 
or  two  idle  in  the  stable,  and  during  that  time  feeding 
t-  e  usual  amount  of  oats  or  other  rich  food.  As  many 
horses  are  not  taken  out  of  the  stable  on  Sunday  the 
disease  is  prone  to  appear  on  Monday  morning,  hence 
the  name  we  have  used  as  a  title  for  this  answer. 
When  a  horse  is  worked  he  burns  up  and  utilizes  for 
repair  of  tissue,  for  energy,  for  power,  vigor,  vim, 
sweat,  heat  and  all  other  necessities  of  his  laboring 
body,  the  nutrients  he  derives  from  the  food  he  con¬ 
sumes.  He  draws  upon  the  stored  up  matters  of  his 
body  for  any  lack  of  “fuel”  he  may  experience  and  so 
keeps  going.  If  heavily  fed  and  worked  he  manages  the 
labor  required  of  him,  and  may  lay  on  some  flesh  and 
fat  from  the  surplus,  unneeded  nutrients  of  his  food. 
If  insufficiently  fed  he  works  at  the  expense  of  his 
tissues  and  becomes  thin  and  weak.  If  sufficiently 
worked  and  fed  he  has  no  surplus  to  burden  his  body, 
but  let  him  stand  idle  a  day  or  two  and  at  that  time 
eat  his  usual  rations  and  at  once  his  blood  becomes 
loaded  with  nutrients  for  which  the  tissues  have  no  use, 
as  they  are  at  rest.  These  nutrients  are  thrown  into  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  overcharge  them,  cause  sluggish  flow 
and  possibly  a  form  of  fermentation  which  sets  free 
injurious  toxins  which  poison  the  parts.  1  he  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels  become  engorged  and  painful  at  first, 
and  then  the  leg  swells  immensely  by  reason  of  serum 
thrown  into  the  tissues,  and  when  this  occurs  the  pain 
lessens.  Practically  the  horse  has  an  attack  similar 
to  gout  of  man  (fat,  overfed,  under-exercised,  plethoric 
man),  and  suffers,  unlike  man,  not  from  his  own  fault, 
but  simply  because  his  owner  thoughtlessly  forgets  to 
give  him  exercise  and  at  the  same  time  continues  to 
supply  abundant  stores  of  rich  food.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  big,  coarse,  lazy,  plethoric  horses  to  suffer 
from  this  disease;  it  is  far  less  common  in  the  high- 
strung  horse  of  Thoroughbred  or  Coach  blood,  as  he 
“works  off”  the  energy  of  his  food  in  nervous  fretting 
and  restlessness,  or  manages  to  accommodate  the  extra 
supply  of  nutrients  without  overtaxing  his  lymphatic 
vessels.  Always  the  horse  that  has  suffered  one  attack 
is  prone  to  another,  and  always  it  is  the  heavy  feeding 
and  lack  of  exercise  that  brings  it  on.  To  prevent  the 
attack  always  stop  feeding  grain  when  there  is  no  work 
for  the  horse  to  do,  or  at  least  greatly  reduce  the  amount 
fed,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him  some  form  of  exer¬ 
cise  indoors  or  out.  In  the  great  city  stables,  where 
veterinarians  have  instructed  “barn  bosses”  what  to  do, 
you  will  see  a  gang  of  men  walking  the  horses  back 
and  forth  for  hours  at  a  time  on  Sunday,  and  where 
this  plan  is  in  vogue  diseases  such  as  lymphangitis  and 
azoturia  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  an  addi¬ 
tional  precautionary  measure  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
give  the  heavy  horse  bran  with  his  grain  daily,  and  a 
bran  mash  instead  of  grain  on  Saturday  night,  and  in 
the  mash  dissolve  a  tablespoonful  of  saltpeter,  which 
acts  upon  the  kidneys.  The  bran  mash  is  somewhat 
dangerous  unless  the  horse  has  been  accustomed  to  dry 
or  wet  bran  during  the  week,  and  apt  to  cause  colic. 
At  time  of  attack  give  the  horse,  according  to  size  and 
severity  of  case,  two  to  four  teaspoonfuls  of  saltpeter 
at  intervals  of  four  to  six  hours,  and  give  no  food  other 
than  sloppy  mashes.  If  the  attack  is  very  severe  he 
may  have  four  small  doses  of  tincture  of  aconite — not 
over  10  drops  at  a  time  at  intervals  of  four  hours  and 
not  more  than  the  four  doses.  Local  treatment  con¬ 
sists  in  bandaging  the  affected  leg  loosely  from  foot 
to  body  with  a  rope  of  soft  straw  or  meadow  hay,  and 
keeping  this  saturated  with  cold  water.  When  inflam¬ 
mation  subsides  the  patient  should  have  gentle  walking 
exercise  daily,  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  twice  a  day 
and  at  same  intervals  applications  of  vinegar  and  water 
or  tincture  of  iodine  to  swollen  parts. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  complains  that  among  the  free 
seeds  sent  out  hv  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  “bach¬ 
elor’s  buttons,”  which  are  simply  the  “French  pink,”  now 
the  pest  of  wheat  growers  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  is  the  blue  cornflower  (Centaurea  cyanus)  ; 
we  had  no  idea  It  had  become  a  pest  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Tn  the  East  it  is  a  favorite  among  old-fashioned 
garden  flowers. 
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SHALL  WE  PLANT  NEW  ORCHARDS? 

Not  Unless  You  Can  Fight  Scale. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  future  planting 
of  orchards  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  I  would  say  to  the 
fanner  whose  policy  is  the  growing  of  general  farm 
crops  and  keeping  of  stock,  that  outside  of  what  he 
requires  for  his  home  use,  it  is  a  useless  expenditure 
of  money  and  time  to  plant  orchards.  The  San  Jose 
scale  is  here  to  stay,  and  while  the  farm  crops  and 
stock  are  being  looked  after  the  scale  and  other  orchard 
pests  are  keeping  busy,  and  they  will  keep  ahead.  The 
trees  of  your  correspondent  from  Greene  County  were 
without  doubt  infested  with  the  scale  when 
he  received  them  from  the  nursery.  We 
have  met  many  trees  planted  in  the  Spring 
that  in  the  Autumn  were  so  covered  with 
the  scale  that  the  bark  was  not  visible. 

These  were  infested  when  planted.  The 
system  of  inspection  is  entirely  inadequate 
and  the  certificate  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  very  little  value  in  it  so 
far  as  protection  is  concerned.  Farmers 
and  fruit  growers  must  do  their  own  in¬ 
specting,  and  treat  the  trees  before  plant¬ 
ing.  They  are,  however,  getting  little  prac¬ 
tical  help  or  instruction  along  these  most 
important  lines  from  the  educational  work 
provided  by  the  State.  There  arc  farmers’ 
institute  speakers  who  are  advising  farmers 
to  use  the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  who 
themselves  have  never  made  or  applied  a 
barrel  of  it,  and  farmers  will  not  do  it, 
for  they  have  not  the  appliances  with 
which  to  prepare  the  mixture,  which 
is  most  disagreeable  to  use,  and  but 
few  would  make  it  properly.  I  was  in  an 
orchard  last  week  on  the  Hudson,  where 
a  farmer  was  picking  and  selling  apples  at 
$6  a  barrel.  He  said  he  used  Scalecide  en¬ 
tirely  on  his  trees,  and  kept  the  scale  in 
entire  control;  and  it  costs  him  less  than 
the  lime  and  sulphur  to  do  it.  Yet  I  can 
find  nothing  in  the  institute  work  to  help  in 
this  direction,  or  to  make  known  facts  like  these. 

I  his  man  does  not  go  to  institutes  because  he  cannot 
afford  to  spend  his  time  listening  to  men  who  are  not 
up  to  his  own  work.  1  he  institutes  are  thrashing 
too  much  old  straw.  In  the  last  report  there  is  not 
a  line  of  instruction  to  farmers  in  the  use  of  anything 
but  lime  and  sulphur,  while  many  of  our  most  progres¬ 
sive  fruit  growers  are  using  Scalecide  and  a  few  differ¬ 
ent  materials  with  entire  success,  and  which  farmers  could 
easily  use,  where  now  they  make  no  effort  to  control  the 
scale.  One  of  the  great  present  needs  of  the  farmers  of 
our  State  is  more  real  efficient  instruction  in  prac¬ 
tical  methods  and  demonstration.  The 
eastern  fruit  grower  has  been  put  in  the 
background  in  his  own  markets  by  the 
live  progressive  men  of  the  West  and  he 
will  be  kept  there  so  long  as  the  great 
Empire  State  'is  without  strong,  progres¬ 
sive,  interested  leadership  in  its  agriculture 
that  would  help  farmers  to  realize  greater 
benefit  from  the  superior  advantages  which 
they  possess  in  their  land,  location  and 
markets.  No,  it  is  useless  to  plant  more 
orchards,  unless  more  intelligent  methods 
of  management  are  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
their  products  made  not  only  to  equal  but 
to  lead  in  quality  those  produced  in  any 
other  State.  george  t.  eowell. 

Friend  of  Lime  and  Sulphur. 

On  page  650  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  J.  S.  B. 
states  that  he  has  found  a  few  infested 
apple  trees  in  his  orchard  in  Greene  Co., 
and  with  the  editor  asks  Hudson  Valley 
growers  what  to  do,  and  when  to  do  it; 
also  if  it  will  be  wise  to  continue  plant¬ 
ing.  I  have  more  than  once  in  these 
columns,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  expressed  my 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  careful  man 
to  control  the  scale,  and  that  because  of  it 
am  planting  more  trees,  believing  that  it 
will  destroy— as  it  already  has— thousands 
of  trees  whose  owners  either  do  nothing  to  com¬ 
bat  it,  or  what  they  do  is  done  in  such  a  half-way 
manner  as  to  be  time  and  money  wasted.  I  have 
heretofore  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  practicability 
of  saving  the  fruit  on  large  apple  trees.  Now  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  also  possible. 

In  this  locality  we  have  the  scale  generally  very 
widespread,  and  many  orchards  are  ruined,  yet  those 
of  us  who  have  done  thorough  spraying  with  lime  and 
sulphur  are  in  better  shape  than  at  any  time  since  its 
advent.  •  In  one  apple  orchard,  40  years  old,  sprayed 
for  two  years,  I  have  not,  up  to  this  date  (August  31), 
found  a  single  marked  apple.  In  another,  14  years 


old,  where  the  scale  was  numerous,  and  where  on  a 
few  rows,  where  we  sprayed  against  the  wind  in  1906, 
the  fruit  was  badly  marked,  we  only  found  three 
affected  apples  in  more  than  20  barrels  already  picked. 
My  next  neighbor  in  a  large  orchard  of  40-ycar-old 
trees,  heretofore  only  partly  sprayed,  this  year  well 
covered  with  lime  and  sulphur,  has  equally  good  re¬ 
sults.  Mr.  Morrell  at  Kinderhook,  in  whose  orchards 
of  over  7,000  trees,  the  scale  has  been  longest  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  has  sold  his  fruit  to  a  most  discriminat¬ 
ing  buyer,  who  agrees  to  take  everything,  \  > 

Yesterday  I  was  in  the  Maxwell  orchard  at  Geneva, 
Ontario  Co.,  of  2,000  large  apple  trees,  where  a  year 


application  so  made  will  do  the  job  for  that  year.  If 
the  oils  are  used  apply  in  the  Spring.  I  know  of  good 
results  so  obtained,  and  do  not  know  of  injury.  Fur¬ 
ther,  don’t  sacrifice  any  more  trees  when  scale  is  found 
on  them.  It  is  in  the  orchard,  and  will  continue  to 
show.  It  must  be  fought,  and  digging  out  affected 
trees  will  not  prevent  it.  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
to  Prof.  Slingerland,  who  advised  against  my  taking 
out  a  lot  of  Japan  plums,  showing  scale.  I  have  had 
five  crops  of  plums  on  those  trees  since,  and  they 
are  strong  and  healthy.  edward  van  alstyne. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  sprayed  nearly  2,000  trees  last  Fall 
with  Scalecide — one  part  oil  to  16  parts  water — and 
most  of  them  again  this  Spring.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  any  injury  whatever,  and 
few  if  any  live  scales  have  been  found. 
The  orchard  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
owned  by  a  man  who  does  not  live  near 
it,  and  no  one  nearby  makes  or  uses  lime 
and  sulphur. 


“SCARLET  GLOBE”  RADISHES  FROM'  UNWARRANTED  SEEDS. 
Fig.  344.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  702. 

ago  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  was  unmarketable  be¬ 
cause  marked  by  scale,  and  was  not  able  to  find  a  scale- 
marked  specimen.  True,  he  spent  $2,000  for  material 
and  labor  in  spraying,  but  his  crop  is  estimated  at 
from  $17,000  to  $20,000.  These  trees  have  been  “de¬ 
horned”  and  so  well  has  the  job  been  done  that  a 
more  symmetrical  lot  of  trees  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
anywhere.  Lime  and  sulphur  did  it.  The  thing  that 
is  difficult  to  do  is  the  thing  that  pays.  I  reiterate: 

The  man  who  will  set  trees  now,  and  take  care  of  them, 
will  receive  more  for  his  fruit  in  the  next  decade 
than  if  the  scale  had  stayed  in  China.  While  it  costs 
money,  it  is  an  expenditure  that  comes  back  with 


THERE’S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME.  Fig.  345. 

interest,  giving  prompt  and  most  satisfying  returns. 

In  spite  of  my  high  regard  for  the  editor  and  his 
advice,  now  as  on  a  few  other  occasions  I  must  differ 
from  him  when  he  advises  “soaking  the  trees  with 
Scalecide  late  in  October.”  I  was  in  an  orchard 
yesterday  where  trees  had  been  “soaked”  with  it 
and  other  spraying  mixtures,  in  January  in  strict 
accord  with  the  directions  of  the  makers  with  the 
result  that  over  400  trees  were  killed,  many  more  seri¬ 
ously  injured  and  the  fruit  buds  all  killed  for  this 
year,  and  very  few  showing  for  next.  Use  lime  and 
sulphur  in  early  Spring,  made  and  applied  according 
to  directions  from  our  experiment  stations,  and  one 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  POISON  IVY. 

A  recent  experience  of  mine  may  prove 
worth  relating.  A  child  of  four  years  was 
brought  to  me  having  a  rash  on  her  face 
and  hands,  which  I  diagnosed  as  ivy  poi¬ 
soning,  and  prescribed  for  accordingly, 
advising  at  the  same  time  that  a  search  be 
made  for  the  ivy  that  had  caused  it  with 
a  view  to  its  removal.  A  few  weeks  there¬ 
after  the  mother  brought  her  back  and  told 
me  that  the  treatment  had  proved  effectual 
in  ridding  the  child  of  the  trouble,  but  it 
had  returned  again,  as  I  could  see  for  my¬ 
self.  Search  had  been  made  for  the  ivy, 
but  none  had  been  discovered.  I  directed 
a  repetition  of  the  treatment  and  a  further 
and  more  thorough  search  for  the  cause  of 
offense.  The  next  report  was  more  satis¬ 
factory.  Ivy  was  found  growing  close  by 
the  front  door,  but  in  a  measure  concealed 
,by  another  creeper  that  was  growing  with  it. 
A  few  twigs  of  the  ivy  were  brought  to  show  me,  and 
this  time  the  child’s  father,  a  farmer,  told  me  that 
they  had  been  on  the  place  five  years ;  and  that  during 
each  of  the  four  preceding  Summers  his  wife  had 
suffered  severely  from  an  attack  that  was  called 
erysipelas  of  the  face.  1* rom  the  account  given  me  of 
tliese  attacks  I  felt  justified  in  giving  the  father  an 
assurance  that  they  were  caused  by  ivy  poisoning.  The 
appearance  of  the  parts  affected  in  the  two  cases  is 
a  good  deal  alike.  Erysipelas  can,  however,  be  readily 
and  positively  distinguished  from  ivy  poisoning,  by 
the  violent  headache  and  high  fever  that  attend  it,  as 
well  as  by  the  much  greater  disturbance  of  the  general 
system  that  it  causes.  Erysipelas  of  the 
face  as  a  rule  commences  at  a  point  on 
one  cheek,  spreads  over  that  side  of  the 
face,  around  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
so  to  the  other  half  of  the  face,  occupying 
about  eight  days  in  its  transit,  and  then 
promptly  subsiding;  its  course  being  but 
little  affected  by  treatment.  Ivy  poisoning 
is  much  more  irregular  in  its  course,  and 
may  continue  much  longer  unless  arrested 
by  treatment,  to  which  it  is  much  more 
amenable.  w  o.  E. 

SOME  BRIEF  OREGON  NOTES. 

In  respect  to  the  use  of  tares  and  grow¬ 
ing  them,  I  think  that  if  I.  C.  R.,  page  641, 
had  given  his  vetch  a  good  dressing  of 
land  plaster  he  would  be  surprised 
at  the  results.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  that  responds  to  it  so  quickly  and 
makes  such  a  marked  increase  in  the 
growth.  Also,  if  he  has  never  tried  it,  let 
him  take  the  divider  off  his  mower  and  cut 
the  vetch  in  lands,  the  same  as  he  plows; 
then  with  a  good  sharp  rolling  cutter  he 
will  find  it  turns  under  with  no  great  trou-  . 
ble.  In  mowing  tares  let  the  outside  horse 
walk  in  the  inside  mower  wheel  track. 
My  mower  has  a  foot  lever  for  tilting  the 
guards  up  or  down,  which  I  find  a  great 
help  in  cutting  down  clover  and  grass, 
good  woman”  of  the  house  discovered  this  year 


The 


uua  j'vai 

that  the  cobs  from  the  corn  she  was  canning  were  an 
improvement  over  straw  or  boards  in  the'  boiler  to 
keep  jars  from  touching.  No  disagreeable  odor,  which 
Las  been  the  bane  of  canning  corn  in  other  years.- 
I  had  hoped  that  other  pens  more  able  than  mine 
would  defend  the  Oregon  law,  which  some  think  too 
severe,  in  respect  to  selling  fruit  affected  with  San 
Jose  scale.  My  observation  is  that  the  scale  is  cer¬ 
tainly  carried  on  infected  fruit,  and  in  this  town 
I  think  three-fourths  of  the  cases  started  from  orange 
and  other  fruit  skins  thrown  out  in  the  back  yard 
Even  if  it  is  not,  the  only  thing  that  will  reach  a 
large  portion  of  careless  growers  is  when  they  find 
they  cannot  sell  or  give  away  their  infested  fruit 
Oreg°n-  s.  t.  walker. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper. 1 

KILLING  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 
“Ordinary  Ammonia'*  and  Water 

In  August  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal, 
page  350,  I  find  the  following:  “Last 
year  1  sprayed  some  lice-infestcd  fruit 
trees  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ammonia 
to  each  gallon  of  water ;  result,  best  with 
any  spray  for  San  Jose  scale.  1  sprayed 
with  two  gallons  of  ammonia  to  60  of 
water,  when  the  trees  were  fully  leaved, 
with  apparently  good  results.”  Will  your 
readers  who  are  experienced  in  spraying 
and  tending  fruit  trees  let  us  know  what 
they  think  of  this  idea?  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  lots  easier  to  prepare  and 
apply  than  lime,  sulphur  and  salt.  The 
big  fellows,  who  have  enough  trees  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  kill  a  few  in  a  good 
cause  without  missing  them,  might  ex¬ 
periment  and  let  us  know  results. 

Barnegat,  N.  J.  J.  l.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  believe  this  is 
practical.  What  is  meant  by  “ordinary 
ammonia”?  This  ammonia  remedy  has 
been  tried  over  and  over  again,  both  in 
using  ammonia  water  and  in  combina¬ 
tions  that  would  develop  ammonia  in 
their  decomposition.  Even  with  concen¬ 
trated  ammonia,  used  as  this  article  sug¬ 
gests,  there  was  no  practical  effect. 

Still  Another  “ Scale  Killer  ” 

I  write  to  you  in  regard  to  a  prepara¬ 
tion  I  have  been  experimenting  with  on 
the  San  Jose  scale,  and  have  found  it  to 
prove  perfect  in  killing  and  curing  the 
scale  on  trees  and  also  the  yellows  on 
peach  trees.  It  is  a  preparation  to  in¬ 
sert  in  the  tree,  and  not  half  the  expense 
of  spraying,  or  half  the  trouble.  I  have 
references  from  different  ones  that  1  have 
cured  the  worst  cases  of  scale  on  their 
trees,  and  would  like  to  know  your  opin¬ 
ion,  and  what  you  would  charge  to  adver¬ 
tise  same  for  me  in  your  paper.  Of 
course  I  don’t  expect  to  give  same  away 
for  nothing.  If  you  were  me  would  you 
try  for  a  patent  on  same  or  to  sell 
recipes?  M.  L.  R. 

Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  would  we  do?  For¬ 
get  about  it  just  as  soon  as  we  could. 
The  R.  N.-Y.' would  not  advertise  any 
such  remedy,  because  experiments  thus 
far  conducted  show  that  this  method  is 
not  effective.  It  has  not  been  shown  that 
the  tree  takes  such  substances  into  its 
circulation,  and  even  if  it  should  do  so 
there  is  no  surety  that  scale  insects  would 
be  affected.  This  thing  has  been  tried 
again  and  again  with  various  substances, 
and  never  thus  far  with  success.  It  is 
not  likely  that  you  could  get  any  patent. 

Fall-Sown  Cabbage. 

A.  M.,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island. — 
Some  time  ago  1  read  an  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  on  wintering  cabbage  plants  in  a  cold 
frame.  Seed  was  sown  in  early  Fall  and 
plants  were  held  over  until  Spring.  It  was 
claimed,  I  think,  that  cabbage  would  be 
ready  for  cutting  two  weeks  earlier  grown 
that  way  than  from  Spring-grown  plants 
llow  does  this  plan  succeed? 

Ans. — Seed  of  early  cabbage  for  Spring 
setting  is  commonly  sown  about  the 
middle  of  September  in  well-prepared 
soil  in  the  open  ground.  From  Balti¬ 
more  southward  the  plants  are  set  on 
the  sides  of  ridges  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  The  ridges  are  made  running 
east  and  west,  and  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion  of  the  above  district  the  plants  are 
set  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridges,  so 
that  they  will  come  on  the  level  when 
the  ridges  are  worked  down  in  the 
Spring,  but  as  far  south  as  central  east¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  I  found  it  best  to  set 
them  on  the  North  side,  where  they  are 
protected  from  the  Winter  sun,  and  not 
excited  into  tender  growth  by  the  warm 


spells  sure  to  come  there  in  Winter. 
North  of  Baltimore  it  is  better  to  winter 
the  plants  over  in  cold  frames.  As  soon 
as  large  enough  to  handle  well  set  the 
plants  in  the  frames  about  two  inches 
apart  each  way.  Set  them  deeply  enough 
to  cover  the  entire  stem,  for  that  is  the 
tender  part,  and  if  exposed  to  freezing 
it  may  be  burst  and  the  plants  spoiled. 
Then  do  not  keep  the  glass  on  too  closely. 
The  object  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
hardy  condition,  and  not  to  allow  them 
to  get  excited  into  growth.  Therefore, 
whenever  the  temperature  is  just  at  or 
above  the  freezing  point,  strip  the  sashes 
down  completely,  and  even  in  the  coldest 
weather  when  the  sun  shines  give  them 
air  by  sliding  the  sashes  down  a  few 
inches,  and  merely  keep  the  sashes  close 
on  cold  nights.  Then  get  the  land  ready 
to  transplant  them  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  in  good  order,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  inure  the  plants  to  the  open  air  by 
leaving  the  sashes  down  all  day  and 
finally  all  night.  Transplant  into  heavily 
manured  land  as  early  as  possible.  In 
our  Middle  States  this  can  be  done  early 
in  March,  but  with  you  it  will  be  later 
of  course.  In  the  Winter,  if  the  mercury 
promises  to  go  much  below  zero,  it  will 
be  wise  to  have  some  straw  mats  thrown 
over  the  glass,  but  if  snow  falls  heavily 
let  it  remain  on  the  glass,  as  it  will  make 
an  efficient  protection.  In  your  climate 
the  outside  of  the  frames  should  be 
banked  with  earth  to  the  top,  and  some 
rough  manure  packed  around  will  prevent 
hard  freezing  from  creeping  under  the 
frames.  w.  f.  massey. 

WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Peach  on  Plum  Roots. — I  would  like  to 
know  the  result  of  growing  peach  trees  on 
plum  roots  and  if  the  peach  borer  (root 
borer)  will  trouble  such  trees.  s.  f.  b. 

Painting  a  Buggy. — I  want  to  paint  a 
good  buggy.  Cannot  some  of  your  readers 
tell  me  how  to  do  it?  I  intend  to  use  black 
paint.  max. 

New  York. 

Propagating  From  Nursery  Stock.  — 
There  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  fruit 
growers  concerning  which  I  have  never  seen 
anything  in  print  and  have  known  but  few 
men  to  have  any  opinion  on  it.  It  is  the 
practice  of  nurserymen  of  taking  buds  for 
propagating  from  the  nursery  row  and  its 
consequences.  I  believe  this  to  be  analogous 
to  inbreeding  of  live  stock  in  theory  and  in 
effect.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  well-known  de¬ 
cadence  in  vigor  of  peach  trees  and  quality 
cf  fruit  which  is  more  marked  in  the  oldest 
varieties  than  those  of  more  recent  introduc¬ 
tion.  That  it  should  be  so  will  appear  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  course  of  nature  I  believe  on 
consideration.  The  result  we  have ;  what 
then  is  the  cause  if  not  this?  Will  not 
some  of  your  readers  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  give  their  views?  s.  f.  b. 

Delaware. 


A  Farmer’s  Back. — C.  L.  H„  on  page  620, 
asks  how  to  pick  up  ears  of  corn.  We  do 
not  raise  quite  so  much  corn  down  here  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  as  he  does,  but  we  still 
pick  up  by  hand  and  bend  our  backs.  I  have 
only  been  on  the  farm  four  years,  and  I  used 
to  think  that  a  farmer  didn't  have  any 
back,  that  is,  any  that  got  tired.  I  have 
just  finished  digging  about  300  bushels  of 
early  potatoes  by  hand  and  picking  them  up. 
The  man  who  helped  me  was  a  veteran  at 
the  business  and  I  have  watched  him  many 
times  go  along  “on  all  fours”  up  and  down 
a  field  from  morning  till  night.  This  year, 
while  I  was  working  alongside  of  him,  he 
confessed  to  me  that  his  back  got  tired  just 
like  other  peonle’s.  and  it  did  me  lots  of 
good  to  hear  him  sav  so.  I  find  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  machines  we  have  there  is 
still  work  for  the  old  back  to  do.  We  drive 
a  wagon  up  and  down  the  field  and  throw 
the  corn  in,  one  going  on  each  side  and  not 
picking  up  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
wagon  than  we  find  convenient. 

w.  J.  STEVENS. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SAM- 
MINE  —  the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIM  INE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At  It”  and 
“  Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works, 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


SANJOSESCALE 


TARGET  BRAND 

SCALE 
DESTROYER 


Is 

¥osi- 
vely 

guaranteed 

to  kill  San  Jose 
-  Scale  and  all  suck¬ 
ing  insect  s  that  it 
touches,  rapidly,  ef¬ 
fectively,  and  economically, 

less  expensive.  W  riteforfree 
®ip?i^?fumfgat?one; 

Imsrlcan  Horticultural  Distributing  Co. 
Boa  721  Martinsburg,  W.  Ya. 


Trees 

Specialties  for 
Fall  Planting 

Prepare  your  orders  now. 

We  offer  for  Fall  1907  an  unusually  large 
and  well  grown  stock  of— 

Fruit  Trees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc., 
consisting  of  rare  and  beautiful  species 
and  varieties  for  the  embellishment  of 
public  and  private  grounds ;  Shade  trees. 
Street  trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  includ¬ 
ing  Lemolne’s  marvelous  ISew  Double 
Lilacs,  Deutzlas,  etc. 

The  Rose  is  a  specialty  with  us,  and 
our  assortments  embrace  all  the  old  favor¬ 
ites  as  well  as  the  newest  kinds. 

Peonies,  Phloxes  and  Iris.  Of  these 
showy,  beautiful,  hardy,  easily  grown 
plants,  we  offer  the  choicest  kinds,  also 
Hardy  Plants,  Including  the  most  orna¬ 
mental,  flowering  from  early  Spring  till 
late  Autumn. 

Our  beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue— a  manual  indispensable  to 
Planters,  mailed  free  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen — Horticulturists, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEACHES  £  FRUITS 

ARE  BRINGING  HIGH  PRICES. 
You  Had  Better  Plant  Some  Trees  this  Fall. 

We  have  them  for  sale. 

Address  JJ  SON  6  CO., 

H1GHTST0WN,  N.  J. 


TREES  --  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  i„«. 

Frultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 


.Established  1856.. 


Our  beautifully  Illustrated 
BULB  CATALOGUE,  with 
full  and  reliable  Cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  and  containing  the 
largest  and  most  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  high  class  BULBS 
in  America  is  now  ready. 

Write  for  a  copy.  We 
mail  it  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place. 

NEW  YORK 


Clll  I  nnnD  1908  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
FULL  unur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send! 
jor  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


APPLE  BARRELS. 


Four  Factories.. 
Prompt  Shipments.. 

Ilobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  V  Y. 


■vnrCC  Peach  and  Apple;  also  Berry  Plants  at 

■  nCCO  astonishing  low  prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

■  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  ■  -  Westminster,  Md. 


BIG  HEATER  OFFER 


WE  HAVE  A  WONDERFUL  and  ninety- 

eight  cent  offer  we  want  to  make  to  you  on 
an  entirely  new  HEATING  STOVE  (an  oak 
heater)  we  have  just  gotten  out.  Nothing 
like  it  was  ever  known  before.  It  will  be  a 
big  surprise  to  anyone  needing  a  heating 
stove,  and  if  you  can  use  a  heating  stove 
we  want  to  send  the  offer  to  you. 

THESE  TWO  PICTURES  two  best 

stoves  we  make,  our  Best  Steel  Range  and 
our  Best  Hard  Coal  Base  Burner.  We  have 
something  to  say,  something  to  offer,  some¬ 
thing  to  announce  about  these  two  stoves 
that  will  surprise  the  stove  buyers,  makers 
and  sellers  of  the  world.  WE  HAVE  THESE 
TWO  BIG  STOVES  STORED  IN  WARE¬ 
HOUSES  all  over  the  United  States,  so  we 
can  get  either  stove  to  you  from  the  ware¬ 
house  nearest  your  home  town  in  Just  a  day 
or  so,  and  with  very  little  freight  for  you  to  pay. 

Our  Free  Stove  Catalogue  explains  all  this. 

Urnr  ■»  AilD  ATCCD*  Cut  out  and  return  this  ad  to  us,  or  on  a 
HtnE  IS  Dun  Urrtn.  postal  card  or  in  a  letter  to  us  say,  “Send  me  your 

.  r  «  a  _ livSnnf  Dio  Klooa.  Cna/-lal  Ctnva  I  1 


WRITE 

US 

NOW 


Stove  Offer,”  and  by 
You  will  get 
as  shown 


YOU  WILL  GE  TTH  E  MOST  WONDERFUL  STOVE  OFFER  EVER  KNOWN. 

A 1 1 D  ur  \a  /  o  |  a  K1  for  putting  the  best  stove  in  the  world  in  your  home,  on  such  terms,  such  low  pr  , 
OUR  NEW  PLAN  very  little  cost,  no  possible  risk,  such  easy  and  very  complete  conditions  will  be fully 
exnlained  Get  our  offer  and  you  won’t  use  the  old  stove  next  winter,  neither  .would  you  buy  your  dealer  s 
Rtoveatone-haWhls  asking  price?  To  get  all  we  have  to  offer  free,  today  .*  now  as  you  are  reading  this 
notice  (don’t  put  It  off  a  minute)jgetyourpen  or  pencil  and  write  us  a  postal  card  "I 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


No.  34  Brace 


BARREL  BASKETS 

Better  and  Cheaper  than  Barrels  or  Boxes 

THE  NO.  34  BRACED  BASKETS 

are  2  1-2  to  the  Barrel  and  are  coming  into  general  use  for  shipping 
Fruit  and  produce  of  all  kinds.  Having  braced  sides  and 
wire  centre  hoops,  they  are  extra  strong. 

THE  SCANT  1-2  BARREL  SIZE  BASKETS 

are  used  for  Sweet  Potatoes,  Apples,  Onions,  Cauliflower,  Peas,  Beans,  etc^ 

CARLOAD  ORDERS  SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM  MILL 
LESS  CARLOAD  ORDERS  SHIPPED  FROM  NEW  YORK 
SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  LOTS. 


Scant  1-2  Barrel 


Diameter  on  top  16  inches 
Diameter  on  bottom  10  inches 
Depth  19  inches 

13  cents  each 


COLES  rib 

109  cfc  111  Warren  St., 

TELEPHONE,  3751  CORTLAND. 


NEW 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Diameter  on  toj  16  inches 
Diameter  on  bottom  10  inches 
Depth  19  inches 

12  cents  each 


1907. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  CiTY  GARDEN. 

I  have  a  lot  40  X  160  feet.  The  hoiisd 
stands  so  I  have  about  100  feet  back  of 
it.  Of  this  I  have  taken  between  50  and 
60  feet  for  a  lawn  and  40  feet-for  garden. 
Along  one  side  I  have  grapevines,  set  out 
in  the  Spring  of  1905,  now  well  loaded 
with  grapes;  across  the  end  currants  and 
gooseberries ;  along  the  other  side  oppo 
site  the  grapes  a  strawberry  bed.  In  a 
few  years  I  shall  have  peaches  (three 
kinds),  pears  (three  kinds),  cherries  (two 
kinds),  plums  (three  kinds),  one  Yellow 
Transparent  apple,  all  I  can  use.  Since 
the  first  radishes  were  fit  to  eat  we  have 
lived  from  our  garden,  three  to  five  in 
family  all  the  time.  We  can  pick  to-dav, 
a  rn.  beans,  tomatoes,  onions,  beets,  Swiss 
chard,  and  have  peas  and  radishes  com¬ 
ing  on.  We  put  in  three  plantings  of 
corn,  same  of  beans,  four  or  five  of 
radishes,  two  or  three  of  onions,  two  of 
beets,  etc.  All  the  work  except  a  little 
spading  I  have  done  nights  and  morn¬ 
ings.  I  believe  the  vegetables  we  have 
bad  from  this  garden,  40  x  40  feet,  would 
have  cost  $25  to  $30,  and  besides  they 
have  been  absolutely  fresh  and  always 
ready  at  hard.  If  one  has  never  eaten 
strictly  tresh  vegetables,  he  does  not  know 
what  good  eating  is.  Every  day  the 
garden  has  been  admired,  but  the  best 
part  of  it  has  been  the  pleasure  it  has 
given  us  at  the  table.  If  more  city  dwel¬ 
lers  would  have  one,  I  fell  sure  there 
would  be  healthier  families  and  multiplied 
•pleasures  in  the  homes.  c.  I. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHITEWASH  HOT  OR  COLD ? 

J.  P.  M.,  Newburyport,  Matts. — What  is  the 
(Object  of  putting  wliitewaxn  on  me  outside  of 
a  building  hot?  Does  it  stick  better  or  does 
jt  hold  the  color  longer?  I  have  white 
washed  a  number  of  barns  outside  and  have 
put  the  wash  on  cold.  It  seems  to  wear 
well,  one  barn  I  put  on  two  coats  and  it 
seems  to  wear  better.  I  whitewashed  a  tight 
board  fence  last  Fall ; ;  within  two  months 
it  all  came  off.  I  put  it  on  cold,  but  it 
dried  in  good  and  hard  before  it  rained. 
1  am  going  into  the  whitewash  business  and 
I  want  to  do  good  work.  I  want  my  white¬ 
wash  to  stay  on  and  wear  for  years.  I 
make  the  best  whitewash  there  is  (Govern¬ 
ment).  all  except  boiling  it  before  I  put  it  on 
the  surface. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  whitewash  recipe 
used  by  the  Lighthouse  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
idirections  are  to  boil  it  as  the  supposition 
Is  that  it  sticks  better  after  boiling.  It 
would  probably  be  too  expensive  a  wash 
for  a  man  to  use  were  he  in  the  business 
for  a  living.  Slake  half  a  bushel  of  un¬ 
slaked  lime  with  boiling  water,  keeping 
it  covered  curing  the  process.  Strain  it 
and  add  a  peck  of  salt,  dissolved  in  warm 
water;  three  i  cunds  of  ground  rice  put 
in  boiling  water,  and  boiled  to  a  thin 
paste;  half  a  pound  of  powdered  Spanish 
whiting,  and  a  pound  of  clear  glue,  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water.  Mix  these  well 
together,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for 
several  days.  Keep  the  wash  thus  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  kettle  or  portable  furnace,  and 
when  used  put  it  on  as  hot  as  possible, 
with  painters’  or  whitewash  brushes. 

w.  D.  BIGELOW. 

Acting  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Most  of  the  whitewash  used  on  the 
outside  of  buildings  contains  some  glue, 
that  is,  where  the  better  grades  are  used. 
When  hot  this  is  fluid,  penetrates  better 
and  combines  better  with  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  to  make  a  firm  surface.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  hot  whitewash  would  penetrate 
the  wood  in  better  shape  than  does  the 
cold.  E.  F.  LADD. 

North  Dakota. 

There  would  not  be  any  advantage  in 
boiling  the  lime,  for,  as  you  know,  the 
lime  boils  when  it  is  slaked,  or  at  least 
it  should  be  slaked  in  that  nunner;  just 
cover  the  fresh  lump  lime  with  hot  water, 
throw  a  bag  or  something  over  the  vessel 
that  it  is  being  slaked  in,  and  the  mass 
will  boil  sure  enough.  After  it  r.as  boiled 
for  a  little  while  I  like  to  stir  it  up,  so 
that  no  lumps  get  burned  or  receive  in¬ 
sufficient  water.  Then  cover  it  again  and 


leave  for  an  hour  or  so.  Then  it  is 
ready  to  apply,  while  still  warm.  The 
addition  of  a  little  salt  hardens  the  wash 
and  causes  it  to  stick  better.  The  reason 
the  lime  wash  failed  to  stick  in  the  case 
nentioned  by  your  correspondent  is,  that 
the  lime  was  improperly  slaked,  or  the 
wash  may  have  been  too  old.  It  does  its 
best  when  applied  soon  after  having  been 
slaked.  The  addition  of  beef  suet  to  the 
lime  as  it  is  boiling  will  greatly  improve 
its  staying  and  wearing  qualities.  Skim 
milk  is  another  good  thing  in  lime  wash. 
Too  much  coloring,  made  with  dry  colors 
as  it  must  needs  be,  weakens  the  wash. 
The  wash  should  never  be  applied  thick, 
but  just  as  thin  as  water,  two  coats  of 
this  being  better  than  any  number  of 
coats  of  thicker  wash.  If  your  corre¬ 
spondent  interyjs  doing  any  very  large 
jobs  I  would  advise  him  to  get  a  small 
spraying  machine  to  apply  it  with.  I 
have  just  been  using  one  of  these  ma 
chines,  intended  for  whitewash  and  paint, 
for  spraying  some  trees,  and  I  have 
sprayed  whitewash  with  it;  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  will  pay  for  itself  on  contracts  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  I  believe  that  a 

i 

man  can  make  big  money  with  a  large 
machine,  doing  barns,  etc.  I  have  been 
informed  that  such  has  been  done  in 
New  York  State,  using  a  100-pound  air 
pressure  machine  such  as  I  have  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  small  one  mentioned,  and 
which  I  have  never  used  myself,  though 
I  loaned  it  to  a  man  who  did  railroad 
work  with  it.  A.  A.  K. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Marketing  Horseradish. 

W.  O.  /'.,  Columbus,  Miss. — I  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  of  the  readers  how  to  grate 
or  grind  horseradish  and  how  much  vinegar 
to  put  with  it?  I  have  enough  Maliner  ICren 
horseradish  to  make  six  or  eight  gallons  after 
grated,  and  want  to  see  If  I  can  sell  it  here. 
About  what  should  it  be  worth  a  pint? 

Ans. — Horseradish  is  grated  with  a 
little  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
is  sold  in  the  market  in  the  grated  state 
so  that  the  buyers  can  add  what  vine¬ 
gar  they  want.  You  can  get  the  machine 
from  any  dealer  in  such  articles.  You 
can  put  it  in  bottles  for  sale  with  vinegar 
enough  to  cover  it.  What  it  is  worth 
per  pint  will  depend  on  the  market  and 
demand.  Growers  in  the  North  usually 
sell  it  to  the  trade  by  the  ton,  and  seldom 
take  any  part  in  its  preparation. 

Tuans  planting  Wild  Blackberries. — J. 
F.  B.,  Ind.,  page  637,  wants  to  know  if  it 
would  pay  to  transplant  wild  blackberries. 
Some  years  ago  I  found  some  unusually  fine 
wild  blackberries  and  transplanted  them,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  have  something  worth  raising,  but 
under  cultivation  they  turned  out  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  worthless.  I  can  give  no  encourage¬ 
ment  for  anyone  to  cultivate  wild  black¬ 
berries,  raspberries  or  strawberries.  Cultivat¬ 
ed  they  grow  a  larger  number  of  berries  to 
the  plant,  but  in  size  and  quality  are  inferior 
to  those  left  to  grow  in  their  wild  condition. 
This  is  my  experience.  l.  b.  c. 

Litchfield,  Conn. 


5mRS  STRAIN 


It  will  resist  every  jerk,  twist,  strain. 
We  guarantee  it.  King  Harness  has 
been  made  for  a  quarter  century.  Some 
now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  Deal  directly  with  the  makers— save 
25  percent.  Big  assortment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  V  now  Owego,  Tioga  Oo. 

King  Harness  Co.,  N.  Y. 

6  Lake  St. 


lot 


“No  Trusts" 

“No  Catalogue  Houses’’ 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

First — Always  Best — Cheapest 

For  Twenty-Eight  Years 

The  World’s  Standard 

As  much  better  than  other  separators  as 
other  separators  are  better  than 
gravity  creamers. 

Send  for  new  1907  Catalogue 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

1 2 1 S  &  12  15  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
4  &  IS  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  CREG. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZER 


GRASS 
and  CRAIN 

For  FALL 
SEEDING 

The  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark  uses  this  brand  exclusively  in 
seeding  his  famous  hay  fields  at  Higganum,  Conn. 

Pure  Ground 


Tim 

Middletown 


Bone  of  Our  Own 

Send  for  190 7  Almanac  and  prices 

ROGERS  HUBBARD 

FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURERS 


Manufacture 
00. 

Conn. 


Big  interest  on  pr  investment. 


A  Farmer  who  knew  said  that  if  a  man  did 
not  have  the  money  to  buy  a  manure 
spreader,  he  could  afford  to  borrow  it, 
pay  50  per  cent  interest,  and  still  make 
money. 

This  shows  how  extremely  profitable  the 
use  of  a  manure  spreader  is. 

It  will  make  more  than  50  per  cent  per  year 
on  the  investment. 

It  increases  the  fertilizing  value  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  the  only  fertilizer  produced  on 
the  farm,  fully  100  per  cent,  and  when  you 
remember  that  this  barnyard  manure  is 
worth  about  $2.00  per  ton,  you  know  how 
much  money  a  spreader  makes  for  you  on 
every  ton  of  manure  hauled  into  the  field. 

Of  course,  you  must  be  sure  and  buy  a  good 
spreader.  We  mean  a  strong,  dependable, 
practical  machine — one  that  you  can  load  up 
day  after  day  and  drive  into  the  field  with 
absolute  certainty  that  it  will  spread  as  many 
loads  per  acre  as  you  desire. 

The  I.  H.  C  spreaders,  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf,  will  do  this.  They  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  spread  any  number  from  3  to  30  loads 
per  acre.  The  principal  point  of  difference 
is  in  the  apron.  The  Corn  King  is  a  return 
apron  machine  and  the  Cloverleaf  an  endless 
apron  machine.  Both  spreaders  are  replete 
with  valuable  features,  not  found  on  other, 
spreaders. 

For  instance,  the  single  lever  on  the  I.  H.  C. 
allows  the  driver  to  make  every  adjustment — 


change  the  rate  of  feed,  return  the  apron, 
start  the  machine,  or  stop  it. 

Then  again  there  is  the  vibrating  rake,  a 
feature  not  found  on  any  other  spreader.  You 
know  that  when  first  starting  the  machine,  if 
not  properly  loaded,  the  manure  is  apt  to  pile 
up  against  the  cylinder  and  clog  it.  Perhaps 
great  chunks  will  be  thrown  out  until  the  load 
is  properly  fed.  The  vibrating  rake  on  the 
Cloverleaf  and  Corn  King  spreaders  prevents 
this  irregular  feeding.  It  levels  the  load 
before  it  reaches  the  cylinder  and  insures 
an  even  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  You  won’t  find  a  whole  lot  coming  out 
directly  over  the  center  and  none  at  all  at  the 
sides,  but  instead  an  even  distribution  the 
full  width  of  the  cylinder. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  features 
about  these  spreaders — both  wheels  are  drive 
wheels,  the  steel  wheels  cut  under  the  box, 
the  apron  never  binds  nor  buckles,  the  front 
axle  is  well  trussed,  the  frame  is  staunch  and 
absolutely  rigid. 

We  suggest  that  you  look  into  this  question 
of  a  profitable  manure  spreader  very  care¬ 
fully.  The  local  agent  in  your  town  will 
gladly  demonstrate  the  line  he  handles.  Or 
write  the  general  office  for  catalogues,  colored 
hangers,  or  other  information  desired. 

Send  for  copy  of  “Farm  Science”  or 
'‘Wasteful  Farm  Practices”  which  contain 
very  valuable  information  on  agricultural 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  you. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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,  NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Irresponsible  Seedsmen. — A  valued 
correspondent  thus  recounts  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  radish  seeds  bought  from  an  ir¬ 
responsible  local  dealer.  The  product  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1344,  page  699. 

I  enclose  photograph  of  some  radishes,  the 
seed  of  which  was  purchased  from  a  local 
dealer  as  Vick’s  Scarlet  Globe  for  forcing. 
The  radish  on  the  left  side  is  the  only  one 
that  resembles  the  true  variety  in  shape  and 
color,  and  they  were  in  the  hopeless  minority. 
Not  over  five  per  cent  would  have  made  a 
radish  of  any  description,  and  they  were 
of  all  shapes  and  colors  so  as  to  render 
the  entire  planting  a  total  loss  as  far  as 
this  lot  of  seed  was  concerned.  Hap¬ 
pily  I  purchased  some  of  same  vari¬ 
ety  of  radishes  from  an  eastern  grower 
and  had  as  fine  a  lot  as  could  bo  wished  at 
time  of  pulling.  Gaideners  are  finding  out 
very  rapidly  the  difference  between  a  grower 
and  a  dealer,  especially  a  dealer  who  is 
inclined  to  be  careless,  or  even  worse 
There  Is  no  satisfaction  or  redress  for  a 
gardener  against  the  dealer  who  sells  seed 
that  is  worthless.  Their  guarantee  of 
“Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose”  leaves  no 
chance  of  their  losing  anything  hut  our 
trade,  but  that  does  not  seen  to  worry  some 
of  them,  as  “a  sucker  is  horn  every  minute.” 

Nebraska.  a.  d.  f. 

There  ought  to  be  substantial  redress 
for  such  betrayal  of  a  purchaser’s  confi¬ 
dence,  whether  or  not  the  seeds  were 
guaranteed  as  true  to  name  by  the  dealer; 
but  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact  the  dealer  in 
seeds  has  been  practically  relieved  of  all 
responsibility  by  recent  legal  decisions, 
when  selling  under  the  usual  non-war¬ 
ranty  clause.  All  he  is  required  to  do,  as 
the  law  is  now  interpreted,  is  to  deliver 
a  package  bearing  the  name  of  the  variety 
called  for.  The  purchaser  has  all  risks 
as  to  crop  results.  All  honorable  dealers, 
however,  stand  ready  to  rectify  obvious 
errors  in  filling  orders,  but  do  not  hold 
themselves  liable  for  losses  beyond  the 
original  purchase  price.  Seed  growers  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  held  to  stricter  account,  as  the 
courts  claim  they  are  in  position  to  know 
the  exact  nature  of  their  offerings,  while 
the  dealer  cannot  ascertain  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  the  seeds  he  handles  as  a  middle 
man  without  long  delay,  and  must,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  rely  on  the 
growers  who  produce  them.  There  are 
doubtless  rascally  growers  as  well  as  ir¬ 
responsible  seedsmen,  and  it  is  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  planters  to  deal  only  with 
establishments  of  good  standing.  It  is 
safe  practice  to  buy  seeds  only  from  mer¬ 
chants  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as 
our  publisher  admits  only  those  known 
habitually  to  give  the  “square  deal.” 

Seed  Growers. — It  is  not  as  simple  a 
matter  to  procure  seeds  direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  as  might  be  imagined.  Many  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  dispose  of  their  entire 
crop  by  contract,  and  do  not  care  to  fill 
individual  orders.  They  do  not  advertise, 
and  remain  practically  unknown  except 
to  the  dealers  whom  they  supply.  Few 
growers  produce  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  varieties,  the  seed  stocks  of 
merchants  coming  from  diverse  localities 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  it  would 
be  a  considerable  task  to  place  orders  for 
a  planter’s  needs  even  if  the  various 
growers’  addresses  could  be  procured. 
Probity  counts  even  more  in  the  seed 
trade  than  in  most  other  mercantile  pur- 


about  the  only  practical  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  moles,  and  the  commercial  traps 
offered  by  dealers  in  garden  supplies  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  efficient  in  ex¬ 
perienced  hands.  Beginners  often  fail  to 
catch  their  moles  because  the  traps  are 
carelessly  placed  over  one  of  the  many 
shallow  feeding  runs  through  which  the 
animal  may  not  pass  a  second  time.  With¬ 
out  going  into  the  natural  history  of  this 
strange,  destructive  but  energetic  animal 
we  would  point  out  that  the  “runs”  or 
tunnels  made  in  cultivated  soils  by  the 
mole  are  of  two  well-marked  types:  the 
shallow  ridges  and  mounds  made  by  his 
passage  an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  loose  earth  or  ordinary  sod, 
formed  in  his  tireless  hunt  for  earth¬ 
worms  and  subterranean  insects,  which  he 
may  not  use  again  and  the  deeper,  firmer 
channels  that  are  not  readily  flooded  by 
storms  nor  crushed  by  the  trampling  of 
grazing  animals,  that  he  maintains  for 
permanent  passage  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other.  A  careful  survey  of  a  mole’s  de¬ 
structive  operations  in  field  or  garden 
will  usually  show  where  the  shallow 
feeding  tunnel  joins  the  more  permanent 
one,  and  the  trap  should  be  set  over  the 
latter,  first  crushing  down  the  ridge  or 
compactly  filling  up  the  bore  of  the 
passage  with  earth  so  that  the  surface 
must  again  be  raised  to  permit  passage. 
Of  the  metal  traps  now  in  general  use 
the  Reddick  is  the  cheapest,  and  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  any  when  properly  set,  which  is 
done  by  planting  it  firmly  over  the  filled- 
in  portion  of  the  run  with  the  prongs  in 
proper  line.  The  trap  should  now  be 
sprung  several  times  so  that  the  prongs 
penetrate  the  earth  to  their  full  extent, 
then  finally  adjusted,  seeing  that  the  pan 
or  trigger  is  not  in  close  contact  with 
the  filled-in  soil,  so  that  the  trap  might 
be  prematurely  sprung  by  the  advance 
heaving  of  the  soil  before  the  mole  is 
fairly  under  the  trap.  This  is  a  most 
important  point,  as  on  the  proper  placing 
of  trap  and  trigger  depends  success  or 
failure.  In  practice  it  is  well  to  have  a 
full  half-inch  of  space  between  trigger 
and  earth.  From  observation  it  appears 
the  mole,  when  burrowing  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  first  excavates  a  small  passage  with 
his  extraordinary  spade-like  forefeet  and 
then,  with  his  muscular  shoulders,  he 
“hunches”  the  soil  bodily  upwards.  It  is 
at  this  moment  the  trap  gets  in  its  ap¬ 
pointed  work,  if  not  so  closely  adjusted 
as  to  spring  before  the  pest  is  under  the 
prongs.  This  apparently  trifling  wrinkle 
of  keeping  the  trigger  some  distance 
above  the  obstructing  earth,  makes  all 
the  difference  between  continual  failure 
and  fairly  uniform  success.  To  rid  your 
grounds  of  moles  you  must  trap  them, 
and  to  accomplish  this  the  trap  must  be 
judiciously  placed  and  set.  w.  v.  F. 

Grazing  New  Seeding. 

It,  R.  T ..  Virginia. — I  have  a  30-acre  field 
of  clover  which  was  sown  on  the  wheat  in 
March  of  this  year.  There  were  also  other 
grasses  sown  with  the  wheat,  such  as  Tim¬ 
othy.  Rod-top  and  Orchard  grass,  all  of  which 
seem  to  be  standing  well.  Since  harvest  the 
clover  has  taken  a  tremendous  start  and  is 
now  two  feet  high  and  in  bloom.  What  would 
you  do  with  it?  I  am  afraid  if  I  graze  it  I 
will  injure  the  other  young  tender  grasses. 
My  experience  is  that  clover  is  injured  by 
leaving  to  bloom  and  dry  up  without  being 
cut.  My  inclination  is  to  cut  it,  yet  several 
of  the  old  farmers  tell  me  not  to  do  it,  but 
to  graze  it.  I  have  seen  young  grass  greatly 
injured  by  grazing  in  the  Fall.  What  would 
The  R.  N.-Y.  do  under  similar  conditions? 


suits.  The  honorable  dealer  who  secures  Ans. — We  would  keep  the  stock  off  and 
a  customer’s  confidence  will  not  willingly  cut  the  second  growth  for  cattle  feeding, 
forfeit  it.  even  where  the  law  allows  too  We  have  had  several  mowing  fields 
ample  loopholes  of  escape,  hut  stands  ruined  by  grazing  the  young  seeding, 
ready  to  adjust  errors  in  a  reasonable  Where  clover  is  sown  alone  we  would  let 


manner. 

Trapping  Moles. — The  droughty  weath¬ 
er  makes  painfully  evident  the  ravages 
of  moles  in  garden  and  lawn.  A  host  of 
inquiries  come  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
trapping  or  routing  the  destructive  intrud¬ 
ers.  It  appears  strange  that  in  view  of 
the  general  hostility  of  horticulturists 
toward  moles  the  pest  should  not  dimin¬ 
ish  more  rapidly  in  well-settled  localities. 
It  is  evident  that  persistent  trapping  is 


it  be  pastured,  but  not  a  young  seeding 
of  other  grasses. 


Killing  Witch  Grass. — I  read  in  The 
R.  N.  Y.  how  to  rid  land  of  witch  grass. 
I  have  an  idea,  which  I  have  tried  with 
great  success  for  two  years,  and  have  got 
rid  of  all  witch  grass.  Plow  the  land  well 
and  harrow  it  twice  with  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row.  Let  it  lie  for  two  davs  in  the  sun : 
then  harrow  again,  and  sow  it  with  Japanese 
millet,  thickly,  after  it  has  been  well  fer¬ 
tilized,  and  it  will  kill  the  witch  grass  en¬ 
tirely.  h.  n.  r 
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“NUBLACK” 

Loaded  Black  Powder 

Shotgun  Shells 

“Nublacks”  are  as  per¬ 
fect  as  brains  and  in¬ 
genuity,  coupled  with 
first-class  materials  and 
modern  methods  of 
manufacture,  can  make 
them.  They  are  sure 
fire,  make  even  pat¬ 
terns,  shoot  hard  and 
strong  and  will  stand 
reloading.  Ask  for 
“Nublacks”  next  time. 

THEY  HELP  MAKE  BIG  BAGS 


THE  MAN  WHO  SWEARS  BY 
THE  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 


is  the  man  who 
has  tried  to  get 
the  same  service 
out  of  some 
other  make 


Clean  -  Light  -  Durable 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 
and  Sold  Everywhere 

at  $300 

JLLU5TPATED  CATALOG 
FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 

STEEL  &  SIDING 


IRON 

and 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitisn’tthe  best 
you  can  Duy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
it.  Easy  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
ub  about  your  building  and  let  ub  quote  you 
factory  prices.  Write  far  Motal  Goode  Catalog 
No.  R31  It  Is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


■%#'  It  will  pay  yon  to  spray  yonr 
■  ’  llljlY  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  for  prot.ee- 
Kjk  1  tion  from  scale  and  all  insect 
*  pests  and  fungusdiseasea.  Fit KE 

®  I  nat  ruction  ltook  shows  the 

famous  Garfield,  Empire  King,  Orchard 
i  Monarch  and  other  sprayers;  also  gives  a  lot 
of  formulas  and  other  valnahie  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  11th  St..  Elmira,  N.  V. 


HURST  POTATO 


SPRAYER 


0N  FREE  TRIAL 


FREE. 


|Nomon«y  in  advance— Pay  when  con* 
Ivenient.  Spray*  Everything — Treeu.Po- 
Itatoes,  Truck,  etc.  4  rows  at  a  time— 20 
acres  a  day.  Doubles  Your  Crop — extra 
yield  one  acre  will  pay  for  it  first  seas¬ 
on.  A  boy  can  operate.  GUARANTEED 
5  YEARS.  Wholesale  Price  (where  no 
agent).  Agts.  wanted.  After  trial. i f  you 
keep  It— pay  when  you  can.  Special 
|FREE  OFFER  for  first  one  in  locality. 
“Spraying  Guide*’and  full  information 
H.  L.  IIUltST  MFG.  CO.,  5G  North  St.  Canton,!). 


Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  Sizes  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  be  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight.  These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  delivered  prices 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

©SffiS) 

Wind  Mills, Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
i  w  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Rnom  161 . 39  Cortlandt  St„  Ntv  York, 

For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Wood  Preservatives 

Address  C.  S.  McKINNEY,  Manager, 
CAltHOEINKUM  WOOD -PRESERVING  CO., 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Keen  Your  Money" 
p  In  Your  Fist 

Don’t  give  us  a  cent  until 
you  are  satisfied.  Bushel  crates 
handle  economically  your  crop  of 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  fruits, 
V  etc.  They’re  best  for  stor- 
^  age.  Tier  them  high  as  you 
please;  they  hold  a  bushel 
even  full.  More  time  for 
other  work,  quicker  ser¬ 
vice,  more  profit  from  bet¬ 
ter  kept  fruit,  less  sorting 
when  you  use  Geneva 
Bushel  Crates.  Write 
for  information  how  we 
send  goods— no  cash  in 
advance.  Book  free. 

Geneva  Cooperage  i 
,  Co.,  Box  20, 

Geneva,  OmO. 


irt 


* 


Mica 
Axle 
Grease 

Helps  the  Wagon  up 
the  pi 

The  load  seems  lighter — Wagon 
and  team  wear  longer — You  make 
more  money,  and  have  more  time 
to  make  money,  when  wheels  are 
greased  with 

Mica  Axle  Grease 

—The  longest  wearing  and  most 
satisfactory  lubricant  in  the  world. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

Incorporated 


SCALECIDE 


SAVE  YOVR  TREES  THIS  FALL  SxU&S 


lORDER  \ 

A 

\barrel  | 

I  NOtV  , 


clogging.  92  percent  oil— the  largest  amount  with  less  water  than  is  found  in  any 

spray  yet  discovered.  We  prove  it.  Order  r  ’  - . 

1000  gallo 
of  Oni 


gallons  costing 3^0  to  3c  at  any  station 
T hi 


iio  Rivers. 


ere’s  nothing  cheaper. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City 


FASTER  AND  EASIER  THAN  THE  OLD  WAY 


_  '  Run 
i  it  to  any  part  of 
‘  the  building  or 
yard  over 
switches  and 
around  ourves. 


JjilJMMJlII 


Keep 

your  stable  clean  - 

with  little  effort.  Easy  to 
operate  and  saveB  time. 

Will  dump  a  load  and  re¬ 
turn  to  you.  Don’t  have 

to  go  with  It.  The  most  prac-  -  - - -  — .  — 

tical.  handiest  and  economical  oarrier  made  Is 


LOUDENS 


FEED  AND 

LITTER 

CARRIER 


It’s  all  steel,  hothlng  to  break  or  wear  out.  Can  be  . 
raised  or  lowered  at  will.  Box  is  water  tight  and  tips  over  { 
♦hi.  to  discharge.  Let  us  show  you  the  Innumerable  uses  of 

val.e  ofmanure  A  Va‘U*ble  ^  °U  th°  care 

Louden  Machinery  Co„  39  Broadway,  Falrlield.  Iowa. 


I 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — The  boys  and  I  spent 
five  days  at  Plymouth,  Mass. — fishing  and 
looking  about.  I  had  a  chance  to  go 
back  several  miles  from  the  water  and 
see  some  of  the  land  that  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
Farming  in  that  section  has  been  largely 
abandoned.  Cranberries  pay  well  in  the 
swamps  and  bogs,  and  asparagus  has 
given  great  returns  on  some  of  the  lighter 
soils,  but  as  a  business  general  farming 
seems  to  have  been  about  wiped  out  in 
the  Old  Colony.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
was  due  less  to  the  condition  of  the  soil 
or  to  the  markets  than  to  the  spirit  of 
the  people.  The  Pilgrims  were  farmers, 
and  forced  to  learn  their  lessons  in  agri¬ 
culture  from  the  Indians.  Their  descen¬ 
dants  of  this  generation  seem  to  have 
very  little  use  for  a  farm.  My  grand¬ 
father  settled  in  Plymouth  some  80  years 
ago.  -His  children,  grandchildren  and 
great  grandchildren  of  mature  years  have 
numbered  nearly  60,  and  of  the  lot  only 
one  seems  to  prefer  farm  life.  Why  this 
is  so  is  to  me  an  interesting  story,  and 
I  shall  try  to  discuss  it  in  comparing  this 
Cape  Cod  section  with  what  I  saw  in 
Iowa  last  Fall.  .  .  .  Just  now  I  am 
more  interested  in  what  I  found  at  the 
farm  on  getting  home.  We  had  several 
soaking  showers,  which  changed  the  loose 
dust  to  a  deep  mud.  We  sowed  the 
Crimson  clover  and  turnips  and  the  Al¬ 
falfa  in  the  dust.  All  had  just  started 
when  I  left  home.  We  came  back  to 
find  some  of  the  little  Alfalfa  plants  over 
three  inches  high.  1  could  hardly  have 
believed  that  any  farm  crop  could  grow 
like  that  if  the  evidence  were  not  before 
my  eyes.  The  Crimson  clover,  though 
seeded  a  week  before  the  Alfalfa  was 
barely  two  inches  high  on  September  6, 
while  the  Cow-horn  turnips  in  some 
places  stood  four  inches  and  over. 

.  .  .  .  The  Carman  peaches  were  ex¬ 
cellent  this  year.  In  spite  of  the  drought 
they  were  large,  and  colored  a  beautiful 
dark  red.  Up  to  the  time  it  is  fully 
ripe  this  peach  ranks  as  a  cling,  and  one 
that  fully  understands  its  business  of 
hanging  to  the  pit.  When  just  ripe  the 
pit  separates  like  a  freestone.  I  have 
heard  complaints  that  Carman  rots  badly, 
but  we  have  had  little  if  any  trouble 
with  it  in  that  respect.  With  us  the  tree 
has  the  habit  of  early  bearing,  and  its 
high  color  and  fine  flavor  under  our 
method  of  culture  make  it  a  standard 
sort  with  us.  .*  .  .  The  Fall  Pippin 
apples  are  now  ready  for  eating  and 
shipping.  There  is  no  finer  apple  of  its 
season  than  this,  and  if  it  had  a  red  color 
and  ripened  with  Baldwin  it  would  easily 
take  rank  at  the  head  of  the  apple  world. 
If  I  wanted  to  borrow  money  of  some 
man  who  is  usually  hard  to  start  I  would 
get  him  to  eat  a  couple  of  baked  Fall 
Pippin  apples  before  starting  after  his 
pocket  book.  That  would  loosen  it  if 
anything  could.  .  .  .  This  has  been 

one  of  the  seasons  when  it  does  not  pay 
to  plant  corn  between  the  potato  rows 
for  a  double  crop.  There  wasn’t  moist¬ 
ure  enough  in  the  soil  for  one  crop,  and 
the  extra  one  could  not  grow  itself,  and 
stole  water  from  the  other.  My  corn 
grew  barely  two  feet  before  the  rain 
came,  while  had  it  been  a  wet  season  it 
would  now  stand  shoulder  high.  All  corn 
cutting  in  this  section  will  be  late  this 
year.  The  crop  is  generally  a  fair  one. 
For  my  part  I  never  had  a  better  yield 
of  grain  in  sight.  The  stalks  of  the 
flint  corn  are  not  large,  but  they  make 
better  fodder  than  the  heavier  corn.  We 
intend  to  feed  our  stalks  earlier  in  the 
season  than  in  former  years.  Usually  we 
have  waited  until  Christmas  before  feed¬ 
ing,  but  this  year  I  intend  to  begin  to 
cut  up  and  feed  by  October.  The  stalks 
will  be  softer  and  less  likely  to  spoil. 
That  leads  up  to  the  following  question 
from  a  friend  in  northern  New  York: 

I  was  talking  with  a  neighbor  about  boil¬ 
ing  some  sowed  corn  (no  ears)  for  my  hogs, 
to  make  a  “filler,”  and  to  cook  the  meal, 
which  would  be  added  when  corn  was  hot. 
He  said  you  had  tried  it,  and  spoken  of  it  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Some  years  ago  when  I  had  10  brood 
sows  to  winter,  I  hunted  all  over  for 
cheap  food.  We  had  a  quantity  of  yellow 
turnips  and  a  good  deal  of  corn  fodder. 
The  grain  was  all  bought.  We  ran  the 
stalks  through  a  shredder  and  filled  the 
cooker  about  half  and  half  shredded 
stalks  and  turnips.  This  was  boiled  until 
all  were  soft,  and  this  soup  thickened 
with  shorts  or  bran.  I  was  surprised  to 
see  how  cheaply  the  sows  were  kept  in 
good  condition  on  this  feed.  I  noticed 
that  they  ate  about  two-thirds  of  the 
boiled  stalks — what  was  left  being  mostly 
the  hard  butts.  I  do  not  think  the  boiled 
stalks  will  be  of  much  value  for  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs,  but  for  brood  sows  they  will 
help.  If  you  have  some  clover  hay  and 
can  chop  and  mix  it  with  the  stalks 


before  boiling  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  it  takes  the  place  of  grain.  If 
I  were  to  feed  boiled  stalks  again  I 
would  not  use  clear  cornmeal  with  them, 
but  add  wheat  bran.  This  is  coarse,  and 
makes  a  good  thickener  for  soup.  From 
our  experience  I  would  not  boil  bran  or 
any  of  the  so-called  muscle-making  foods, 
but  simply  add  them  to  the  hot  soup.  I 
judge  that  boiling  does  not  make  these 
muscle-makers  more  digestible,  while 
cornmeal  is  evidently  helped  by  it.  We 
find  that  a  good  cooker  is  very  useful 
where  pigs  are  kept. 

“A  Literary  Man/’ — I  print  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  just  as  it  came  from  a 
Massachusetts  man : 

I  am  very  anxious  to  write  for  some  paper 
or  for  some  magazine,  whore  I  can  earn  more 
money.  I  am  a  very  good  writer  and  a  good 
composer.  If  I  could  hear  of  a  chanch  I 
would  apply  for  it.  I  heard  about  the  — 
Press  Syndicate,  who  will  sell  me  their  in¬ 
structions  and  find  me  a  place  If  I  would 
send  them  three  dollars.  Can  I  ask  you  to 
investacate  this  concern  and  if  you  think  it 
is  wise  for  me  to  do  so  I  will.  I  love  to 
travell  and  I  can  describe  sights  and  scenery 
as  good  as  anyone.  I  have  traveled  a  great 
deal  in  my  life  and  I  have  written  quite  a 
few  articles  and  poems.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  all  you  can  about  this  syndicate,  or 
assist  me  where  I  can  get  such  a  position. 

Now  every  year  I  have  quite  a  number 
of  letters  from  people  who  think  they 
can  earn  a  living  by  writing.  This  “Syn¬ 
dicate”  will  doubtless  be  of  some  help, 
because  they  will  give  fair  criticism  and 
suggest  places  where  good  copy  might  be 
sold.  They  cannot  guarantee  to  find  a 
place  for  a  would-be  writer.  To  agree 
to  do  that  for  $3  would  be  worse  than 
nonsense.  Writers  for  this  “Syndicate” 
have  sent  us  some  articles,  but  they  had 
little  value.  I  must  confess  to  a  soft 
spot  for  would-be  writers.  I  have  been 
through  the  mill,  and  have  had  poems 
and  stories  fired  back  at  me  until  I 
thought  there  was  no  appreciation  left  in 
the  heart  of  man.  With  all  this  1  must 
tell  our  friend  that  I  see  no  possible 
chance  for  him  to  make  money  at  writing. 

I  would  advise  him  to  get  over  the 
dream  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Suppose 
he  sent  such  a  letter  as  this  to  the  editor 
of  some  magazine.  The  misspelled  words 
and  poor  English  would  spoil  his  chance 
at  once.  It  is  true  that  men  have  some¬ 
times  come  with  unquenchable  thoughts, 
who  mixed  up  their  verbs  and  their 
letters,  but  they  did  not  come  by  way 
of  the  magazines — nor  were  they  paid  for 
their  work.  Who  says  you  can  “describe 
sights  and  scenery  as  good  as  anyone?” 
Sometimes  a  mother  or  wife  or  sister, 
too  fond  to  be  wise,  will  tell  boy  or  man 
that  he  is  a  great  citizen.  If  a  person  is 
wise  he  will  use  that  opinion  about  as 
he  uses  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  test  his 
poetry  or  his  story  on  the  dollar  basis 
before  he  pats  himself  on  the  back.  I 
advise  this  man  to  stick  to  his  present  job 
during  working  hours,  and  to  practice 
writing  during  the  time  he  might  other¬ 
wise  be  in  mischief.  Begin  with  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  a  good  grammar,  and  stay 
by  them  well. 

Resting  a  Dairy  Farm. — A  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  man  asks  my  personal  opinion 
about  this  scheme : 

Suppose  I  have  a  farm  of  about  90  acres 
adapted  for  dairying  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
run  it  as  a  first-class  dairy  farm  until  two 
years  from  now.  Can  you  suggest  a  plan 
to  follow  during  the  meantime  that  will  re¬ 
quire  a  minimum  of  labor,  machinery  and 
expense  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  land  in 
good  condition  and  store  up  the  fertility? 
The  idea  is  to  keep  the  land  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  for  a  period  of  two  years 
with  the  least  outlay  of  time,  labor  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  men¬ 
tioned,  the  farm  may  be  worked  as  a  full- 
fledged  modern  dairy  farm.  w.  B. 

I  am  not  a  dairyman.  I  don’t  know 
what  is  now  growing  on  this  farm,  or 
whether  the  man  expects  to  pasture  the 
stock  or  cut  green  feed  and  carry  to 
them.  If  I  wanted  to  run  a  dairy  here 
I  would  follow  the  latter  plan  and  grow 
forage  crops  on  the  fields  near  the  barn. 
During  the  two  years  I  would  fix  up  the 
fences  and  put  the  farm  in  pasture.  In 
our  country  it  would  pay  us  best  to 
pasture  horses,  and  I  would  advertise  for 
a  lot  of  them  and  turn  them  on  the  grass 
with  water  close  at  hand.  If  I  couldn’t 
get  horses  I  would  buy  yearling  cattle; 
let  them  run  through  the  Summer  and 
sell  them  in  the  Fall — feeding  some  grain. 
Properly  handled  this  would  keep  up  the 
grass  lands  with  very  little  labor.  The 
first  year  I  would  plow  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  unless  it  was  necessary  to  seed  some 
of  the  land.  The  second  year  would 
depend  upon  when  I  wanted  to  start  with 
the  cows.  If  in  the  Fall  I  would  sow 
oats  and  peas  and  cut  for  hay,  and 
grow  corn  for  silage — sowing  the  ground 
thus  used  to  wheat  and  rye  to  be  cut 
the  following  Spring.  If  I  did  not  begin 
until  Spring  I  would  sow  a  fair  amount 
of  wheat  and  rye  in  the  Fall.  It  all  de¬ 
pends,  however,  upon  the  shape  the  farm 
is  now  in.  It  may  be  short  of  good  grass 
in  which  case  I  would  work  part  of  the 
two  >ears  to  get  the  best  grass  land 
well  seeded.  h.  w.  c. 


A  Perfect  Union 

of  sheet  to  sheet 
and  roofing  to 
roof  board. 


Lap  Down 

Nail  heads 
Covered 


THE 


CAREY  LAP 


(PAT’O) 


LapUp 

Ready  to 
be  cemented 
over n &H heads 


CAREY’S 


ROOFING 


Why  Carey  Roofs  Never  Blow  Off 

THOUGH  EASILY  laid,  Carey’s  Roofing  stays  laid.  The  above 

illustration  clearly  shows  why.  The  Carey  Patent  Lap  insures  a  neat, 
wind  and  moisture-proof  Union  that  never  yields  to  the  elements. 

FLEXIBLE 
CEMENT 

Contains  no  tar  or  paper.  It  is'composed  of  Carey’s  best  woolen  felt,  East  India 
Burlap  and  Carey’s  special  process  Asphalt  Cement  Compound,  all  compressed 
into  indivisible  sheets.  Edward  C.  Post,  dealer  in  high  grade  seeds,  etc., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  writes: 

“  I  have  used  Carey’s  Roofing:  on  my  warehouse  at  Dundee,  Mich.,  and 
other  places  with  universal  satisfaction  and  take  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  same  to  anyone  desirous  of  a  good  and  lasting  Roofing  as 
well  as  wall  covering.  Its  employment  has  reduced  my  insurance 
fully  50  per  cent.” 

Write  for  prices,  nearest  distributing  point,  FREE  Samples  and  descriptive  Booklet.  Address 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  42  Way„e  Av,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  twaToanlsl 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. _ 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STFF.L  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  (IF  A  Its.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any¬ 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  lit  any  axle. 

For  catalogue  ami  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.Co.,  Box  70  H  Quincy,  III. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investmentthey  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  ”aWagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  sc-t  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88. Quincy,  III. 


MAGE 

Potato  Digger 


f  Used  either  as  a  low-down  or  elova-  | 
1  tor  digger.  I)igs  early  and  later 
J  crops  without  bruising.  Lightest 
|  in  draft,  strongest.most  durable. 

1  Complete  line  of  Potato 
Machinery. 

Catalog  Free 

]  Prompt  shipments 
I  from  factory,  from  this 
j  Branch,  from  Elmira  or 
|  Canastota.  Bateman  Mfg» 

Co.,  Box  102,  Grenlo«h,N  .J 
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THE  PARSONS  WAGON 

IS  THE  ONLY 
“LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGON 
IMITATED. 

WHY! 

I  Our  Printed 
Matter  Tells 
1  The  Story. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDC 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  ~vl  I  I  Lilu 
,  Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS.  Pottstown,  Pa, 
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r/A'IrPAYS  THE 


LV J.-FREIGHT4 


1  HEAVIEST  FENCX  MADE  | 

i  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  i 
H  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod, 

L  delivered*  Wo  send  free  sample  for  inspection  | 
and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  styles. 

The  Brown  Fence  *fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio* 


FERTILIZER  LIME 

WALTON  (JUARKIKS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


HAY  PRESSES 

1  1  n  ■  THE  HENDRICKS 

Press  will  Ram  its  Cost  in  One 
Season.  A  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  our 
Free  Catalog. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Wire  F ence  90r 

48-in .  stock  fence  per  rod  only  * 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box 87 ,  Leesburg  0. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  VVe  pay  tbe  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SGOOD 

STANDARD 


Guaranteed  accurate,  reliable  and 
durable.  Write  for  tree  copy  of  our 
catalogue,  which  describes  all  kinds  of 
scales — Portable,  Pit,  Pitless;  Steel  aud  Cement 
r  Construction.  Let  us  send  you  a  Scale  on  trial. 
Osgood  Scale  Co., 15  7  Central  St.,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


‘ANDWICH  BELT  POWER  PRESS 

Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour.  \ 

Eight  horse  gasoline  or  steam  power  runs  largest  size  to  full  capacity,  whllemany 
customers  are  using  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Block 
Dropper  which  Is  safe  and  sure  in  operation.  Simple 
and  elTective  Self  Feeder,  easy  and  fast  to  serve 
and  one  which  handles  large  or  small  charges.  A 
Simple,  Solid,  Guslnessllko  Outfit.  A  Money-Maker. 

It  is  not  made  up  of  a  umze  of  gears,  tangle  of  sh-.fts 
and  friction  clutches.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  slow  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  jerky  movements.  Wood  or  Steel  Mountings. 
Lever  Brake.  Lined  throughout  wPh  heavy  sheet 
steel.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today  for  our  64  page  cata¬ 
logue  ,  mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 


We  make 
horse  power 
presses  loo. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO„  157  Main  Street.  SANDWICH.  ILLINOIS. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


September  21, 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TUB  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Established,  1850. 

Entered  at  Nfew  Ydrk  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr:  Walter  Van-  Flee*,  i  . 

Mrs.  K.  T.  Koylk,  {-Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2  04. 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8  Vi  marks,  or  10  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  vou  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

As  the  season  develops  the  prospects  for  high  apple 
prices  grow.  It  is  now  known  that  the  crop  of  first- 
class  fruit  will  not  be  large.  Early  estimates  include 
all  fruit,  but  by  late  September  or  October  it  is  known 
just  what  the  first-class  stock  will  amount  to.  This 
year  the  advantage  is  with  the  grower  who  has  good 
apples. 

★ 

Reports  are  that  the  San  Jose  scale  has  not  multi¬ 
plied  this  year  as  it  has  the  past.  No  one  can  give  the 
reason  for  this  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  insect 
has  been  less  damaging  than  formerly.  Some  new 
remedies  have  been  tried  with  fair  results,  but  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  depend  upon  their  work  this  season.  It 
will  also  be  a  fatal  blunder  to  assume  that  we  need 
not  spray  because  the  scale  is  dying  out.  We  have  not 
heard  of  any  new  spray  mixture  which  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  lime  and  sulphur  or  the  oils. 

* 

If  the  officers  of  the  Republican  clubs  of  New  York 
are  wise  they  will  call  off  that  proposed  convention  at 
Syracuse  to  “study  and  “consider”  plans  for  aiding 
New  York  agriculture.  The  New  York  farmer  does  not 
want  to  be  held  up  to  the  worl’d  as  a  political  issue, 
lie  doesn’t  want  to  be  advertised  as  a  bankrupt  and 
failure.  To  go  around  shouting  about  the  poor 
farmers,  the  decaying  rural  counties  and  the  12,000 
so-called#abandoned  farms  would  throw  discredit  upon 
the  splendid  work  which  our  prosperous  farmers  are 
doing.  Call  off  the  convention,  and  give  us  a  man  who 
can  advertise  New  York  agriculture  properly. 

* 

The  Spokane  Interstate  Fair  is  usually  a  great  event 
for  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  year  the  city  council  of 
Spokane  provided  that  pool  selling  should  be  allowed 
in  that  city  during  the  two  weeks  of  the  fair.  The 
State  Grange  decided  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fair  if  this  gambling  were  permitted,  and  in  this  the 
Patrons  were  joined  by  hundreds  of  country  and  town 
people!  The  fair  managers  offered  the  Grange  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  for  special  days.  The  Grange  would 
not  celebrate  on  Sunday,  and  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  fair !  Good !  The  Grange  does  great 
work  for  good  citizenship  when  it  takes  such 
a  position. 

* 

Notice  how  many  people  respond  whenever  mention 
is  made  of  poison  ivy?  It  is  surprising  how  few 
people  can  recognize  this  dangerous  plant.  Many  cases 
are  reported  to  us  where  poison  ivy  is  found  growing 
near  houses  or  in  private  grounds.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  an  ornamental  vine.  It  seems  as  if  one  of  the  first 
things  that  should  be  taught  in  a  country  school  is  a 
knowledge  of  such  dangerous  plants.  The  majority  of 
boys  and  men  feel  it  their  duty  to  kill  every  snake  they 
can  find,  though  nine  out  of  10  of  these  snakes  are 
not  only  harmless  but  true  friends  of  a  farmer.  The 
world  would  be  better  off  if  some  of  this  fierce  hatred 
of  snakes  were  turned  against  poison  ivy  and  other 
deadly  plants. 


The  experiment  stations  are  testing  alcohol  as  a 
substitute  for  gasoline  or  kerosene  for  light,  heat  and 
power.  'Phis  is  most  useful  work  in  view  of  the  interest 
taken  in  denatured  alcohol.  The  Iowa  Station  has 
found  that  alcohol  produces,  on  the  average,  about  70 
per  cent  as  much  heat  and  about  the  same  of  light  as 
an  equal  quantity  of  gasoline.  To  compete  economically 
with  gasoline  a  94  per  cent  alcohol  must  be  sold  for 
less  than  17  cents  a  gallon  with  gasoline  at  20  cents. 
It  was  also  found  that  alcohol  in  a  proper  lamp  will 
ptoduce  two  to  four  times  as  much  light  as  kerosene 
in  a  wick  lamp.  As  for  power  alcohol  produces  from 
68  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  as  much  as  gasolirte.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  future  of  alcohol  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  depends  upon  its  cost.  At  present  it  is  not  cheap 
enough  to  displace  gasoline. 

* 

The  cost  of  a  child!  We  are  getting  some  state¬ 
ments  in  reply  to  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  recent  question 
about  the  cost  of  raising  a  child.  We  have  also  inter¬ 
viewed  a  dozen  men  who  have  met  with  more  than 
average  success  in  life.  Most  of  them  figure  that  $1,000 
in  cash  would  more  than  cover  the  sums  their  parents 
paid  out  for  them  until  they  were  self-supporting. 
These  men  agree  that  it  will  cost  three  or  four  times 
as  much  to  put  their  own  boys  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  How  these  old  boys  were  raised,  and  why  the 
new  boys  cost  more  will  make  the  basis  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  of  life  that  we  have  ever  had. 
It  appears  that  some  millions  of  men  in  this  country 
must  be  satisfied  with  earning  $450  a  year.  In  the 
course  of  a  life  work  of  40  years  this  means  $18,000 
as  the  earnings  of  a  human  life. 

* 

All  who  read  the  daily  papers  must  have  noticed  the 
rapid  growth  of  prohibition  or  temperance  sentiment  at 
the  South.  Georgia  has  just  declared  for  State  prohibi¬ 
tion,  while  in  all  the  Gulf  States  public  saloons  have 
almost  entirely  been  driven  out  of  rural  counties.  The 
South  is  essentially  an  agricultural  section,  more  so 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Is  there  any  con¬ 
nection  between  this  fact  and  the  spread  of  temperance 
legislation?  There  appears  to  be  a  close  connection. 
While  many  other  reasons  are  given  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  fundamental  one  was  an  effort  to  keep  liquor 
from  colored  laborers.  A  large  share  of  the  farm  labor 
at  the  South  is  done  by  negroes.  Unreliable  at  best,  a 
combination  with  a  whisky  bottle  changes  the  negro 
into  a  dangerous  character.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  crimes  attributed  to  southern 
negroes  can  be  traced  directly  to  liquor  and  the  saloons. 
The  southern  people  have  at  last  recognized  this,  and 
absolute  prohibition  bas  seemed  the  best  means  of 
controlling  the  colored  laborers.  We  think  the  plan  is 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  South  than  it  ever  could 
at  the  North.  In  the  Southern  States  the  dominating 
race  has  a  strong  incentive  to  enforce  the  law.  It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  a  large  majority  of  white  men  to 
keep  liquor  away  from  the  negroes.  In  the  North  there 
is  no  such  general  advantage  to  the  ruling  class,  and 
the  liquor  interests  are  very  strong.  The  situation, 
therefore,  is  entirely  different,  and  the  success  of  south¬ 
ern  prohibition  cannot  be  measured  by  northern  experi¬ 
ence  with  it.  We  think  it  will  prove  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  South  and  for  the  negro. 

* 

M.  Barbe  gives  us,  on  the  next  page,  a  very  clear 
statement  of  the  recent  troubles  in  France.  It  seems 
that  there  has  been  an  over  production  of  wine,  and 
that  the  laws  aimed  to  prevent  adulteration  have  not 
been  enforced.  Thus  these  grape  growers  must  answer 
part  of  their  demand  by  changing  their  methods,  and 
look  to  the  government  for  the  other  part  of  their 
relief.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  not  likely  to  arise 
in  this  country.  Our  markets  are  larger,  and  it  is  easier 
for  farmers  to  change  their  crops  and  methods.  Yet, 
if  Congress  had  not  passed  the  anti-oleo  bill,  dairymen 
would  have  been  well  nigh  driven  to  revolution.  So 
long  as  colored  oleo  could  be  sold  in  such  a  way  as  to 
compete  unfairly  with  genuine  butter  the  man  who 
fed  the  cow  was  placed  at  a  fearful  disadvantage.  The 
cheap  fats  of  the  dead  hog  and  steer  passing  under 
counterfeit  as  the  more  expensive  fats  of  the  live  cow 
would  in  time  have  brought  thousands  of  farmers  to 
ruin  and  turned  more  farms  into  a  wilderness.  It  is 
not  likely  that  American  dairymen  would  have  humbly 
submitted  to  this  without  a  fight.  This  experience  of 
the  French  wine  makers  also  shows  what  we  might 
expect  if  Cuba  should  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
or  Territory.  The  cheap  wine  from  Algeria  brought 
down  the  price  of  French  wine.  There  would  be  a 
somewhat  similar  experience  in  this  country  with  sugar, 
tobacco  and  fruit  if  Cuba  became  a  part  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  hard  sometimes  for  farmers  to  see  the  difference 
between  a  trouble  which  calls  for  government  help,  and 
one  which  can  only  be  removed  by  self-help.  There  have 
been  dozens  of  cases  in  this  country  where  it  seemed 
as  if  entire  sections  were  ruined.  Just  after  our  Civil 
War  the  rush  of  population  to  the  West  nearly  ruined 


New  England  farming.  Farmers  in  the  hill  towns  were 
worse  off  for  a  time  than  these  vine  growers  in 
Southern  France.  Yet  they  have  found  new  crops  and 
methods  which  now  give  them  better  opportunities  than 
ever.  The  West,  too,  went  through  its  trial  whetl 
prices  of  grain  fell  so  low  that  corn  was  used  for  fuel 
in  many  a  Western  town.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Western  farmers  that  they  faced  their  crisis  without 
revolution,  took  up  Alfalfa  and  other  new  crops, 
learned  how  to  manage  and  save  and  paid  out. 

* 

We  fievef  knew  we  had  so  many  friends  Until  we 
visited  the  New  York  Slate  Fair  last  week.  The 
Weather  was  bad  and  the  attendance  smaller  than  usual, 
yet  we  never  obtained  more  new  yearly  subscribers  of 
received  more  calls  from  old  friends.  Men  came  for* 
ward  and  told  us  to  call  upon  them  for  money  in  case 
it  were  needed  to  defend  those  suits.  Better  than  all 
this  were  the  strong,  hearty  words  of  approval  from 
practical  farmers  who  have  had  a  good  chance  to  size 
up  the  situation  at  short  range.  The  politicians  and 
job-holders  did  not  seem  to  extend  the  “glad  hand” 
with  any  great  vigor,  but  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
backing  of  the  plain  people  who  gave  outspoken  sup¬ 
port. 

* 

One  of  Mr.  Dawley’s  friends  called  at  The  R.  N.-Y. 
office  last  week  and  expressed  a  wish,  in  the  interest 
of  all  concerned,  including  the  institute  work  of  which 
Mr.  Dawley  is  the  director,  that  the  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  Rogers-Dawley  Jersey  cattle  trouble  be 
brought  to  a  close.  He  said  that  before  coming  to 
us  he  had  talked  with  some  of  Mr.  Dawley’s  other 
friends,  and  with  Mr.  Dawley  himself,  and  that  he 
came  with  Mr.  Dawley’s  consent.  His  suggestion  was 
that  the  matter  could  be  quite  as  well  settled  out  of 
court  as  otherwise,  and  that  this  course  would  have 
the  advantage  of  a  prompt  adjustment  of  the  whole 
trouble.  He  wished  to  know  if  we  would  consent  to 
such  an  adjustment.  We  answered  him  yes,  and  that 
we  would  go  still  further;  that  if  Mr.  Dawley  would 
satisfactorily  refute  the  charges  that  are  made  against 
him  before  a  competent  committee,  making  an  open 
investigation  of  all  the  charges,  Mr.  Dawley  presenting 
his  herd  and  stable  books,  we  would  give  him,  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  the  strongest  vindication  that  we  are  capable 
of  writing.  We  said  to  this  man  that  we  would  do 
this  without  insisting,  as  a  condition  or  preliminary, 
that  Mr.  Dawley  withdraw  the  suits.  Hp  might  let 
the  suits  stand  just  as  they  are,  and  prosecute  them 
afterwards  if  he  wished.  Without  regard  to  the  suits, 
if  he  cleared  himself  of  the  charges  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  vindicate  him,  even  though  he  held  the  suits  for 
future  prosecution,  and  we  would  do  so.  Our  caller 
replied  that  he  could  not  see  that  any  man  could  ask 
anything  fairer  than  that.  Dawley,  he  said,  if  inno¬ 
cent,  ought  to  be  able  to  refute  the  charges,  and  he 
left  us  to  see  Mr.  Dawley,  with  the  confident  assurance 
that  he  felt  a  determination  of  the  controversy  might 
be  brought  around  on  those  lines.  Later  we  were  told 
by  him  that  Mr.  Dawley  refused  to  consent  to 
the  investigation.  We  are  willing  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  what  has  been  said,  but  there 
are  other  interests  concerned,  and  for  their  benefit 
we  have  been  anxious  from  the  first  to  have  the  dis¬ 
cussion  closed.  The  matter  of  the  suits  would  then  be¬ 
an  affair  between  Mr.  Dawley  and  ourselves,  and1 
would  not  materially  interest  the  public,  if  the  maim 
question  as  to  the  registration  records  was  settled.  We- 
make  this  statement  because  there  have-  been  some 
charges  by  Mr.  Dawley  and  his  friends  that  The  R’_ 
N.-Y.  is  not  treating  him  fairly,  and  that  it  has  been 
too  caustic  in  its  criticism  of  him,  and  we  want  again 
to  emphasize  the  position  that  we  only  insist  on  a  fair, 
open  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  charges,  and 
if  the  result  is  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dawley  we  will  give 
him  the  strongest  and  most  complete  vindication  that 
we  are  capable  of  writing.  Can  any  accused  man  ask 
more  ? 


BREVITIES . 

Fdt  stripes  on  some  of  these  star  rogues. 

Ever  see  a  man  try  to  bite  off  his  own  head?  Some 
do  it ! 

Yes,  money  is  necessary  in  running  a  farm  and  so  is 
manhood. 

You  can  put  spirit  into  any  job  by  learning  to  master  it 
and  do  it  better  than  anyone  else. 

When  ignorance  and  indolence  combine  to  form  a  pair 
there  never  will  be  progress  toward  the  city  of  “Get  there.” 

Prof.  Duggar  of  Alabama  says  that  Crimson  clover  will 
make  a  fair  growth  on  soil  considerably  poorer  than  that 
which  Red  clover  demands. 

A  South  Jersey  report:  “Our  rural  carrier  is  soon  to 
have  an  automobile  from  the  Government.  He  has  had 
about  12  horses  per  year,  dear  ones,  too. 

Concerning  San  Jos<?  scale  infestation,  Mr.  Powell  says 
on  page  699  that  the  certificate  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  very  little  value,  in  so  far  as  protection 
is  concerned.  If  this  is  so  (and  Mr.  Powell  is  likely  to 
know),  why  do  we  pay  inspectors? 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.- — Seven  men  were  killed  and  twenty  injured 
September  4  when  lightning  struck  the  I’hoenix  Construc¬ 
tion  Company’s  plant  at  Buekliorn,  Chatham  County,  N.  (!.- 
The  men  were  killed  in  the  cement  house,  which  was  some 
distance  from  the  main  plant.  They  had  assembled  there 
presumably  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm.  .  .  .  Louis 

Class,  vice-president  of  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  convicted  of  having 
bribed  Supervisor  I.onegan  to  vote  against  granting  a  fran¬ 
chise  to  the  Home  Telephone  Company,  was  sentenced 
September  4  by  Superior  Judge  I.awlor  to  five  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  State  prison  at  San  Quentin. 

’the  commission  to  investigate  the  Torrens  system  of  regis¬ 
tering  land  titles,  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  of  New 
York  under  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  was  announced 
at  the  Executive  Chamber  September  4  as  follows  :  Allan 
Robinson,  Alfred  G.  Reeves.  Henry  Pegram,  and  Ralph 
Folks,  all  of  New  York  City:  Gustave  W.  Thompson,  of 
Brooklyn :  T.  Winthrop  Weston,  of  Liberty.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  directed  to  investigate  the  expediency  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  State  of  the  Torrens  system  of  registering  land 
ititk's,  and  if  it  shall  approve  the  adoption  of  the  system, 
<to>  ‘draft  bills  for  submission  to  the  Legislature.  It  is  re- 
‘^u’tftl'ed  to  report  by  January  1,  1908.  .  .  ,  The  Inter- 

trdi'tiional  Harvester  Company  of  Wisconsin  September  5 
pleaded  guilty  in  the  anti  trust  suits  instituted  against  it 
by  the  State  of  Texas,  and  paid  the  fine  of  $35,000  as¬ 
sessed  by  the  court.  The  company  also  subscribed  to  the 
iperpetual  injunction  forbidding  it  from  operating  in  any 
way  in  Texas.  ,  .  .  Fire  in  a  hotel  at  Shelton,  Wash., 

September  5,  caused  the  death  of  15  persons.  .  .  .  Fres- 

ijfleixt  Roosevelt  sent  a  telegram  September  5  to  Surgeou- 
•Geuenal  Walter  Wyman  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine 
lliospiittsll  .Service,  directing  him  to  take  charge  of  the  epi- 
tdejvdic  of  'bubonic  plague  now  prevalent  in  San  Francisco 
:an<jl  to  send  a  sufficient  number  of  marine  hospital  sur¬ 
geons  to  San  Francisco  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  This  action  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco.  The  first  cases  of  bubonic  plague  ap¬ 
peared  in  San  Francisco  about  the  middle  of  August,  when 
several  patients  who  lived  within  two  blocks  of  that  part 
of  the  city  which  before  the  earthquake  and  fire  was 
known  as  Chinatown,  were  reported.  A  general  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  the  suspected  districts  was  made  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health  ordered  the  fumigation'  of  all  vessels 
lying  in  the  harbor.  Dr.  Wyman  has  issued  orders  to  all 
quarantine  officers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  inspect  all  ves¬ 
sels  from  San  Francisco  and  to  fumigate  them  for  the 
destruction  of  rats,  which  are  known  to  be  a  medium  for 
the  transmission  of  the  disease.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  for  the  destruction  by  fumigation  of  all  rats  on  ves¬ 
sels  lying  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  August  29  last 
the  total  number  of  cases  of  bubonic  plague  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  had  reached  nine,  and  there  had  been  six  deaths. 
.  .  .  The  barns  of  the  new  agricultural  college  at  St. 

Anne  de  Bellevue,  near  Montreal,  Canada,  were  struck  by 
lightning  September  5  and  destroyed.  The  college  is  being 
erected  by  Sir  William  MacDonald  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000. 
The  loss  on  the  barns  is  $50,000.  .  .  .  Twelve  persons 
were  killed  and  a  dozen  were  injured  September  6  when 
a  northbound  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  passenger 
train  left  the  rails  at  Norris.  Iowa,  and  crashed  into  a 
southbound  freight  train  standing  on  a  siding.  All  of  the 
dead  and  injured  were  in  the  smoking  car,  which  was 
immediately  behind  the  baggage  and  mail  cars.  The 
smoking  car  was  demolished.  'The  northbound  express  was 
ten  minutes  late  at  Norris,  where  the  freight  train  was 
waiting.  The  express  came  along  at  terrific  speed  in  an 
effort  to  make  up  time.  .  .  .  The  factory  of  the  Wem- 

ple  Gravely  Tobacco  Company,  manufacturer  of  chewing 
and  smoking  tobacco,  at  Danville,  Va.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  September  7.  Loss  about  $75,000.  The  plant  of  Swift 
&  Co.,  and  the  factory  owned  by  Mrs.  F.  K.  Burton,  ad¬ 
joining,  were  damaged  about  $5,000.  .  ..  .  Fire  in  the 

Arlington  apartment  hotel,  on  Montague  street,  Brooklyn, 
N  Y.,  September  9,  caused  a  loss  of  $75,000  on  the  10- 
story  building,  while  the  tenants  lost  $100,000.  .  .  . 
September  7-9  race  riots  oeeurred  at  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
and  Bellingham,  Wash.,  directed  against  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  Hindus.  At  Vancouver  the  mob  damaged  the  foreign¬ 
ers’  property  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  national  irrigation  congress 
began  its  sessions  in  Irrigation  Palace.  Sacramento,  Cal.. 
September  2.  Governor  Chamberlain  of  Oregon,  president 
of  the  congress,  gave  the  address  of  welcome.  Vice-Presi- 
dent  Fairbanks  delivered  an  address,  speaking  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  irrigation,  the  preservation  of  forests  and  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  Gifford  Pinehot,  gov¬ 
ernment  forester  and  representative  at  the  congress  of 
President  Roosevelt,  read  a  telegram  which  the  President 
sent  to  the  delegates. 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  began  its 
44th  annual  meeting  at  Kansas  City,  Mo„  September  10, 
with  400  delegates  from  35  States  present.  William  Her¬ 
bert  Lowe,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  the  president,  made  the 
annual  address.  The  convention  remained  in  session  four 
days.  John  It.  Mohler,  chief  of  division  of  the  laboratory 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  discussed  the  subject,  “Per¬ 
taining  to  Meat  Inspection,” 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ABOUT  LIFE 
INSURANCE , 

I  notice  what  you  say  in  The  R,  N.  Y,  about  life  insur¬ 
ance.  I  have  had  several  small  experiences,  Many  years 
ago  I  was  persuaded  into  taking  a  $1,000  endowment  policy 
with  the  usual  promises,  etc.  The  payment  was  to  be  $30 
per  year.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  there  came  dividends 
of  from  $6  to  $8  per  year.  I  could  use  these  in  reduction 
of  payments  or  to  buy  additions  to  the  policy.  Sometimes 
I  did"  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other.  In  15  years,  I 
think  the  term  was,  I  got  some  $1,200  in  cash  and  had 
protected  my  family  all  that  time  for  $1,000  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  made  my  first  $30  payment.  That  was  a  compar¬ 
atively  small  home  company,  and  I  was  well  pleased  with 
the  transaction.  It  was  a  profitable  combination  of  insur¬ 
ance  and  savings— I  would  not  have  accumulated  that  $1,200 
unless  in  that  way.  Soon  after  taking  the  above  policy  the 
agent  of  one  of  the  big  New  York  companies,  which  has 
been  under  fire  of  late,  teased  me  into  taking  a  $2,000  policy, 
with  lots  of  talk  about  semi-tontine,  deferred  dividends  and 


other  stuff  which  I  didn't  understand.  This  policy  was  to 
cost,  me  $56  per  year,  and  I  made  my  last  payment  last 
March,  and  next  March  comes  the  time  for  settling.  In 
order  that  I  might  vote  intelligently  (?)  in  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion  I  asked  the  old  officers  for  an  account  of  their  stew¬ 
ardship — for  a  statement  of  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  my  account  with  them  on  the  maturity  of  my  policy.  I 
was  told  that  the  precise  condition  of  that  kind  of  policy, 
at  a  future  date,  could  not  be  stated,  but  that  they  had 
just  settled  a  similar  policy  which  had  recently  terminated 
on  the  following  basis,  and  mine  would  not  vary  much  from 
that :  Deferred  dividends,  which  I  could  draw,  and  continue 
the  policy  aS  before,  $405 :  surrender  value  of  policy,  $650 ; 
in  other  words,  if  I  wished  to  surrender  and  cancel  the 
policy  there  would  be  due  me  deferred  dividends  $405,  plus 
surrender  value,  $650,  making  $1,055,  in  addition  to  the 
protection  which  fny  family  had  received  during  these  20 
years.  Or  I  could  have  a  paid-up  policy  of  about  $1,800. 
The  last  option  does  not  seem  to  me  to  compare  with  the 
others.  Somehow  I  don’t  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  prob¬ 
able  outcome  of  this  policy — probably  all  my  own  fault  in 
not  getting  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  I  was  doing 
when  I  started  :  but  I  got  it  into  my  head  from  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  agent  that  I  would  get  much  more  than 
the  above  figures  at  the  end  of  20  years.  One  more  experi¬ 
ence.  I  took  an  old-fashioned  straight  life  policy  at  $18  per 
thousand,  with  the  usual  promise  about  dividends.  Soon  the 
payments  began  to  diminish  on  account  of  the  dividends,  until 
now  I  pay  only  about  $10  per  thousand,  unless  I  choose  to  use 
the  dividends  in  purchasing  additional  insurance.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  this  investment.  The  amount  has 
not  been  large,  the  protection  has  been  just  as  good  as  that 
furnished  by  the  policies  that  were  costing  $28  and  $36 
per  thousand.  g.  m.  w. 

A  Believer  in  Life  Insurance. 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  the  Hope  Farm  man  said 
about  life  insurance  on  pages  511  and  591,  because  I  carry 
life  insurance,  and  have  for  20  years.  I  insured  with  the 
first  agent  who  ever  asked  me  to  do  so,  because  of  his 
“palaver”  about  the  “little  wife,”  etc.  I  have  never  re¬ 
gretted  it.  I  have  taken  several  policies  since  that,  and 
would  do  so  again  if  I  could  pay  for  them.  By  all  means 
advise  your  correspondents  to  keep  up  their  payments  if  the 
policies  are  in  regular  “old  line”  companies.  On  page  511 
the  Hope  Farm  man  says  he  carries  a  20-year  endowment  on 
which  he  has  paid  13  years,  and  can  only  loan  one-half 
what  he  has  paid  in.  He  could  have  taken  his  20-year  en¬ 
dowment  in  some  other  company  and  now  he  able  to  loan 
an  amount  equal  to  all  he  has  paid  In.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  that  in  the  conduct  of  Ills  farm  he  uses  his  brains, 
hut  when  it  comes  to  taking  life  insurance  he  doesn't  think 
it  worth  while  to  do  that.  He  says  “he  gives  the  most 
unhappy  five  minutes  he  can  to  those  who  ask  him  to  take 

out  a  larger  policy.”  I  am  surprised  that  he,  who  says  so 

many  wise  and  pointed  things  during  the  year,  should  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  say  so  unwise  a  thing.  He  says 

“if  he  had  bought  a  plain  life  insurance  and  put  the  dif¬ 

ference  in  the  bank  he  would  be  much  better  off.”  That 
may  be  true,  but  his  “if”  is  in  his  way.  He  wouldn’t  have 
done  so,  and  he  doesn't  know  of  anybody  who  hag  done  so. 
It’s  a  fine  theory  that’s  never  been  put  in  practice.  He 
says  his  policy  does  not  guarantee  any  real  earnings.  I 
think  it  must.  His  statement  that  “our  accumulations 
may  he  loaned  and  manipulated  so  as  to  do  us  no  end  of 
damage,”  only  applied  to  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  few  New 
York  companies,  the  investigations  showing  them  to  be  the 
only  sinners.  The  exposed  rottenness  put  Hughes  in  the 
Governor’s  chair,  and  he  got  up  against  it  good  and  hard 
when  he  tried  to  remove  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Kel¬ 
sey.  Keep  the  names  of  the  men  who  opposed  him  at  the 
masthead,  and  tell  the  people  why  they’re  there.  The  farmer 
isn’t  the  only  man  who  should  do  his  utmost  to  bury  that 
clique. 

Regarding  Hope  Farm  man’s  inquiry  on  page  591,  here’s 
his  information  :  Twenty  years  ago  two  friends  insured  on 
the  20-year  endowment  plan  for  $2,000,  each  paying  about 
$97.50  per  year.  One  of  them  recently  settled  for  $2,688 
and  the  other  will  settle  in  a  few  days  for  $2,659.88.  He 
is  my  grocer,  and  showed  me  his  figures  this  week.  I  carry 
now  two  policies :  have  settled  some.  The  last  one  I  took 
is  eight  years  old,  $2,000  plain  life.  I  pay  $72.94  per 
year.  Dividends  are  declared  every  time  I  pay,  but  I  do 
not  take  them.  I  have  just  received  notice  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  which  comes  due  the  last  of  this  month,  and  I  can 
reduce  my  payment  $21.20,  to  $51.74.  I  shall  pay  it  in 
full,  and  the  company  will  add  $36  (about  half  my  pay¬ 
ment)  to  my  policy.  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  Of  course, 
this  policy  is  a  poor  one  compared  with  that  of  the  Hope 
Farm  man’s,  because  he  gets  his  money  if  he  lives  seven 
years  longer,  while  I  pever  will  get  mine,  as  it  is  only  due 
at  death.  Of  course,  I  knew  I'd  have  to  pay  a  great  army 
of  employees  and  a  great  parade  of  new  business,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  live  to  do  this  a  good  many  years  after  the  Hope 
Farm  man  gets  his  money.  \Ve  must  all  live,  and  we  farm¬ 
ers  must  not  only  feed  ourselves,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  as  well.  This  includes  editors.  Let’s  show  our  fellow 
man  that  there  is  still  within  us  the  “milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness”  left,  and  not  give  the  life  insurance  agent  a  hot  re¬ 
ception,  because  he  wants  us  to  buy  a  new  or  a  larger  policy. 
Many  a  man’s  family  \yould  be  in  the  poorhouse  to-day 
had  it  not  been  for  the  “palaver”  of  the  life  Insurance 
agent.  He  has  l|is  mission  in  life,  and  it  is  a  commendable 
one.  The  Hope  Farm  man  speaks  of  the  new  Massachusetts 
law.  which  allows  savings  banks  to  issue  life  insurance 
policies  for  $50Q.  God  pity  the  man  who  is  not  worth 
insuring  for  more  than  $500.  No  decent  community  has 
any  room  qr  use  for  him.  But  suppose  this  law  provided 
for  larger  policies,  who  would  buy  them?  Is  the  man  who 
is  lying  in  wait  for  the  opportunity  to  give  an  agent  of  a 
life  insurance  company  a  “hot  or  cold”  reception  going  off 
voluntarily  by  himself  to  get  a  “new  or  larger  policy?” 
Not  much.  lie  will  die  uninsured.  If  every  savings  bank 
in  Christendom  sold  life  insurance  policies  in  any  amount 
desired  from  five  cents  to  $5,000,  not  a  solitary  one  would 
ever  be  issued.  Man  is  selfish.  He  hustles  around  and  gets 
his  buildings,  stock  and  all  else  that  is  burnable,  insured  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Tl)at’s  primarily  for  bep.r 
efit;  but  insuring  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and 
children,  that’s  another  matter.  lie  has  to  be  coaxed, 
threatened,  driven,  even  swindled  (if  that  were  possible) 
into  it,  before  he  will  act.  Hope  Farm  man  says :  “There 
ought  to  be  some  form  of  building  and  loan  association 
iosprance.”  I  opce  invested  in  a  loan  and  building  asso¬ 


ciation,  the  lafgfist  id  the  New  England  States,  and  about  two 
years  after  its  demise  I  received  10  per  cent  of  m.v  deposits 
from  the  receiver.  A  few  days  since  one  of  my  neighbors  told 
me  he  had  been  assessed  all  his  last  year's  interest  at  6 
per  cent  to  make  good  the  rascality  of  the  manager.  That 
meant  $60  on  $1,000  deposits.  One  other  I  know  here  in 
town  had  to  put  tip  nearly  $150.  My  first  and  only  experi¬ 
ence  was  sufficient  for  me.  Since  then  I’ve  bought  life' 
insurance.  f.  e.  h. 

Westbrook,  Maine; _ _ 

AGRICULTURAL  TROUBLES  IN  FRANCE. 

A  Frenchman  States  the  Case. 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  some  information  respecting  thd 
causes  of  the  trouble  among  the  vine  growers  of  the  south 
of  France.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  live  in  the  northwestern! 
part  of  France,  differing"  entirely  from  the  south  as  to  popu¬ 
lation  and  agriculture.  However,  I  may  say  that,  from  mV 
point  of  view,  the  trouble  has  two  main  causes,  one  economic 
cal,  the  other  political.  As  you  are  aware,  some  few  years 
ago,  the  French  vineyards  were  gradualy  destroyed  by  the 
phylloxera.  Wine  was  then  produced  in  small  quantities  and 
prices  ruled  high.  The  advent  of  American  vines  changed 
the  face  of  things.  Vineyards  were  replanted  where  they 
had  been  destroyed,  and  a  large  acreage  of  new  land  was 
set  to  vines.  These  American  plants  thrived  well,  and 
being  very  hardy  and  prolific  are  now  yielding  large  crops 
of  rather  inferior  wine.  On  the  other  side,  Algeria  being 
specially  adapted  for  the  production  of  grapes,  this  colony 
is  now  covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  Algerian  wines 
being  of  good  flavor  and  rather  rich  in  alcohol  are  bought  in 
large  quantities  by  our  merchants,  who  mix  them  with  the 
lighter  French  wines.  Land  being  cheap  in  Algeria,  the  wines 
produced  there  can  be  had  at  very  low  prices,  often  not  more 
than  one  cent  a  quart,  and  the  French  growers  paying  more 
rent  and  more  taxes  have  there  a  hard  proposition  to  meet. 

Now  for  the  political  side  of  the  question.  A  few  years 
ago  the  grape  crops  being  rather  poor,  a  good  many  farmers 
bought  sugar  and  used  it  in  connection  with  marc  (grape 
pomace)  raisins  or  dried  grapes  for  the  fabrication  of  adul¬ 
terated  wine.  Of  course  this  is  forbidden  by  law,  but  the  law 
has  never  been  enforced,  and  the  small  revolution  we  have 
had  was  made  in  order  to  oblige  the  government  to  enforce 
the  law.  Some  growers  whose  crop  could  not  possibly  amount 
to  more  than  100  barrels,  have  been  known  to  ship  from  their 
cellars  200  and  more  barrels  of  more  or  less  adulterated  wine. 
Large  wine  merchants  have  done  the  same  thing  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  buying,  for  instance,  5,000  barrels  of  pure 
wine  and  sending  out  double  that  quantity  of  adulterated 
stuff.  Some  of  them  have  been  prosecuted,  fined  heavily  and 
even  condemned  to  prison,  but  they  had  friends  among  the 
high  officials  of  the  government,  and  as  a  rule  they  got  out 
without  paying  the  fine  or  entering  the  prison  gate.  The 
quantity  of  wine  drunk  in  France  is  about  the  same  as  ever, 
but  the  adulteration  has  increased  the  production  in  such  a 
proportion  that  thousands  of  barrels  of  good  wine  are  left  ifi 
the  hands  of  the  small  growers  who  cannot  find  buyers  for 
It.  This  state  of  things  has  exasperated  them,  and  as  they 
are  in  that  part  of  the  country  rather  quick-tempered,  they 
have  had  meetings  in  which  they  threatened  the  government 
that  they  were  going  to  refuse  to  pay  their  taxes  ;  the  mayors 
and  councils  have  resigned;  all  public  affairs  have  been 
stopped;  public  buildings  have  been  set  on  fire,  soldiers  have 
shot  some  of  the  rioters  and  at  the  present  time  the  question 
is  not  yet  settled.  The  remedy  to  that  situation  is  hard  to 
find.  The  ingredient  used  for  adulterating  the  wine  is  sugar, 
and  if  the  law  be  enforced,  the  sugar-beet  growers  of  the 
north  of  France  will  also  have  reason  to  complain  when  they 
will  find  that  ope  of  their  best  markets  is  taken  away  from 
them. 

Some  authorities  have  advised  the  growers  to  graft  their 
vines  to  good  eating  grapes,  as  there  is  a  good  market  for 
them  both  in  France  and  ip  Germany,  but  our  railroad  com¬ 
panies  are  hardly  organized  for  the  transportation  of  fresh 
fruit  in  large, quantities,  and  it  is  likely  that  every  seasou  part 
of  the  crop  would  spoil  in  the  stations  or  on  the  railways, 
as  is  too  often  the  ease  with  our  apples  that  are  bought  by 
the  Germans  in  Brittany  and  Normandy,  I  doubt  that  the 
problem  in  your  country  will  ever  be  the  same  as  here.  Your 
vine  growers  are  not  liable  to  increase  their  output,  knowing 
well  that  they  cannot  compete  with  France,  Spain  or  Italy, 
for  the  production  of  wines  at  a  low  price.  Your  people  are 
not  wine  drinkers  like  the  French,  but  they  eat  much  more 
fruit  than  we  do,  and  as  long  as  you  will  produce  good  table 
grapes,  you  will  always  have  markets  for  them,  your  facili¬ 
ties  for  transportation  being  considerably  ahead  of  what 
exists  in  this  country,  where  refrigerator  and  ventilated  cars 
are  totally  unknown.  The  situation  is  also  interesting  the 
Germans.  __ Raphael  barbe. 

Friday  night,  August  23,  it  rained  here  moderately — very 
moderately— during  the  whole  night,  and  remained  cloudy 
until  about  noon  Saturday.  This  rain  dampened  down  in 
oat  stubble  just  about  plow  deep  in  loose  slate  land.  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  the  24tli,  we  had  quite  a  hard,  though  nice 
thunder  shower.  Twice  as  much  water  fell  as  fell  the  pre¬ 
vious  night,  but  much  of  this  ran  cff.  In  hard  soils  it  was 
not  damp  down  plow  deep  after  the  second  rain.  Breezy 
weather  followed,  but  the  ground  did  not  get  so  hard  nor 
the  corn  did  not  roll  after *1:11111.  Yesterday  morniijg  we  had 
a  little  rain,  about  5  p.  m.,  a  half  hour's  rain  and  it  rained 
a  good  part  of  last  night.  About  4  this  p.  m.  we  had  a 
spurt  and  from  5  till  half  past  a  niye  thunder  shower. 
This  will  help  late  potatoes  and  late  corn  and  late  buck¬ 
wheat  and  if  we  can  have  more  spon,  pastures  will  grow 

Sussex  Cq.,  N.  J.  q.  g. 

It  seems  gs  though  our  August  weather  has  arrived ;  9Q 
degrees  or  oyer  nearly  every  day.  Two  or  three  very  hot 
days  right  after  July  4  and  following  local  showers  and  the 
unusually  cool  Spring  weather,  seemed  to  scald  the  oats,  and 
turned  many  of  the  tender  blades  a  greyish  color  |n  a  few 
hours.  Now  at  thrashing  time  we  find  the  grain  a  poor  vteld 
•  and  very  light  weight;  will  hardly  average  20  bushels  per  acre 
by  weight.  Corn  promises  well  at  present.  We  have  a  cow 
that  is  dark  red  on  back  and  white  half  way  up  side  and  a 
day  or  two  ago,  being  very  sultry,  1  noticed  the  sweat  from 
hep  back  had  run  down  over  the  white  parts,  coloring  them 
quite  a  noticeable  pink.  Did  you  suppose  there  was  so  much 
soluble  color  in  red  hair?  There  has  been  no  drought  here 
this  season  so  far.  Grass  is  as  green  and  fresh  as  in  Spring 
all  the  time.  I  am  afraid  potatoes  will  rot  or  start  a  second 
growth  if  this  weather  continues  long.  w  s  s 

Stockton,  Ill. 
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MONEY  LOST  IN  JOLTS 

Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon— and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  produce— are  injured 
by  lack  of  springs? 

It  may  not  seem  much  when  only  given  a  passing  thought— but  those  who  have  tried 
bolster  springs  know  that  it  is  considerable. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered  to  the 
point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  farm  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect  of  material  or 
workmanship,  a  Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any  time— one  year  or  ten  years— 
we  will  make  it  good  without  a  word  of  argument. 

Free  Trial  of  Harvey  Bolster  Spring 

Every  dealer  is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  days’  free  trial.  If 
they  fail  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial  will  not  cost  one  cent.  We  sell 
only  through  dealers — it's  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you  are  getting  before  buying. 

If  your  dealer  doe«  not  sell  Harvey  Bol-ter  Springs,  ask  him  to  write  us  mentioning  your  name.  We’ll  send  him 
prices  and  YOU  WILL  GKT  A  USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  ride  In  a  farm  wagon  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  1  44  Carver  Ave.,  Racine, Wis. 


GETS  BIGGEST  PROfITS  FROM  MILK 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a  separator  is  to  get  more 
cream^more  money— out  of  your  milk.  Then  if  you  want  to 
get  the  most  you  ’ll  naturally  want  the  separator  that 
gets  the  most  cream.  That ’s  the  improved 


U.S. 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Holds  World’s  Record  for  Cleanest  Skimming. 

It ’s  the  bowl  that  skims  the  cream.  Inside  the  U.  S.  bowl 
are  only  two,  simple,  easy-to-clean,  strong  parts,  but  it  gets  all 
the  cream — the  World’s  Record  guarantees  it.  Our  free, 
new  book  shows  four  pictures  of  the  bowl,  explains  why  it 
skims  cleanest  and  how  it  made  the  World’s  Record, 

Also  shows  the  solid  low  frame,  enclosed  light-running 
gearing,  simple,  automatic  oiling  device  ^everything  about 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  27  pictures- 
Just  mail  us  today  a  postal  card  asking  for  ^Construction  Catalogue  No,  1 59’ 
and  learn  all  about  a  machine  that  will  get  more  cream —  more  money — for  you. 

VERMONT  E ARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  rails,  Vt. 

4ar  PROMPP  DELIVERY.  Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouse..  NO  DELAY. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  TRAMP  FLOWER. 


IF' ttv  prow  witliin  a  garden, 

Long  ago. 

Tended  by  old-fashioned  lingers, 

Trained  just  so! 

Fairest  of  the  (lowers  they  thought  her. 
Lovers  for  their  ladles  sought  her. 

And  for  love  and  money  bought  her, 

Lady  Bet. 

Fair  and  fine  was  pretty  Betty, 

Long  ago. 

In  her  perfumed  gown  of  lacework, 

Made  for  show. 

Freshest  dews  from  heaven  kissed  her, 
Ne’er  a  balmy  zephyr  missed  her, 

Sunbeams  hastened  to  assist  her, 

Dainty  Bet. 

But  their  fickle  fancies  wavered, 

Long  ago. 

And  a  rival  flower  won  them. 

Ah,  the  woe  ! 

Fashion’s  cruel  whim  dethroned  her. 

Robbed  her  of  the  prestige  loaned  her; 
Old-time  friends  in  vain  bemoaned  her, 
Pretty  Bet. 

Thrust  from  out  her  native  garden. 

Long  ago. 

Betty  crept  upon  the  highway. 

There  to  grow. 

Now  she  nods  from  every  corner, 

Wildness  has  of  beauty  shorn  her. 

Till  the  passing  children  scorn  her, 

Gypsy  Bet. 

She  that  was  so  fine  and  dainty, 

Long  ago ; 

Tended  by  old-fashioned  fingers, 

Trained  just  so  ! 

Grazing  kine  have  tramped  and  maimed  her. 
Long  neglect  has  paled  and  shamed  her, 

And  the  vulgar  youth  have  named  her 
Bouncing  Bet. 

— Maude  E.  Smith-Hymers  In  Ainslee’s. 

Rits  of  old  velveteen  are  excellent  for 
polishing.  "1  hey  are  as  useful  as 
chamois,  and  more  easily  washed. 

* 

Bran  crackers  are  offered  as  a  dainty 
for  afternoon  tea,  and  they  are  equally 
good  for  the  school  lunch  basket,  i  hey 
are  made  as  follows :  One  cup  of  flour, 
one  small  tcaspoonful  of  soda,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  two  cups  of  bran  flour,  1*4  cup  of 
milk,  one-half  cup  molasses.  Bake  in 
gem-pans  or  in  large  shallow  tins. 

* 

One  make  of  English  table  salt  now 
on  sale  contains  additional  phosphates  de¬ 
signed  to  make  up  for  those  removed  by 
milling  white  flour,  or  by  methods  of 
cooking.  This  will  be  'welcomed  by 
many  believers  in  dietetic  reforms,  though 
we  think  a  well-selected  diet,  including 
wholesome  fruits  and  vegetables,  enables 
us  to  repair  the  waste  of  mineral  salts 
caused  by  modern  methods  of  food  prep¬ 
aration. 

* 

The  patterns  now  shown  for  a  pleated 
skirt  made  in  one  piece,  with  straight 
lower  edge,  are  specially  suitable  for  the 
bordered  materials.  These  come  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  the  goods  45  inches 
wide,  so  that  the  width  makes  the  length 
of  the  skirt.  Kilted  skirts  with  woven 
borders  have  come  into  fashion  and  gone 
out  again  many  times  in  the  past  25 
years,  and  they  always  give  a  pretty  ef¬ 
fect.  In  making  such  a  skirt  a  light¬ 
weight  material  should  be  chosen,  other¬ 
wise  the  kilting  will  make  it  too  heavy 
for  comfort. 

* 

Cayuga  potato  croquettes  are  delicious. 
They  require  a  teacupful  of  milk  brought 
to  a  boil,  thickened  with  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Add  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  mashed  potatoes,  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  two  small  onions  chopped  fine,  and 
celery  salt  or  chopped  celery  tops.  Then 
mix  in  fine  cracker  crumbs  until  stiff 
enough  to  roll,  mold  into  croquettes  and 
fry  in  deep  fat.  Bread  crumbs  do  not 
give  the  same  results  as  the  crackers,  as 
they  bake  too  dry,  and  do  not  give  the 
same  crisp,  yet  tender  surface. 


Tin  cracker  and  candy  boxes  holding 
one  or  two  pounds  should  always  be 
saved;  they  will  be  found  very  handy  for 
packing  lunches  for  school,  travel  or 
picnics.  They  are  usually  just  the  right 
size  for  neat  sandwiches,  and  are  just 
the  thing  for  a  picnic  basket.  The  round 
baking  powder  tins,  which  are  unavail¬ 
able  for  this  use,  are  just  the  thing  for 
steaming  puddings  and  brown  bread,  or 
for  storing  away  dried  herbs. 

* 

The  placid  gaze  which  Mrs.  Asa 
Holmes  bent  on  her  cousin  Maria,  the 
only  rich  relative  she  possessed,  was  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  the  visitor,  says  the 
Youth’s  Companion.  “Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  there  isn’t  a  thing  in  the  world 
you’d  like  to  have  me  give  you  for  this 
house?”  she  demanded,  incredulously. 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  mean,  Maria,” 
returned  Mrs.  Holmes,  calmly.  “I  have 
all  I  need,  and  Asy  has  all  he  needs.  We 
decided  that  last  year,  after  we  bought 
that  long  looking-glass  from  an  adver¬ 
tisement.” 

“Where  is  it?”  inquired  Miss  Maria. 
“That  was  one  thing  I  thought  of.  You 
don’t  appear  to  have  a  mirror  here  of 
any  size  or  clearness.  They’re  all  wavy 
or  blurred,  and  only  little  mirrors  at 
that.” 

“Yes,  I  know  it.”  There  was  a  tran¬ 
quil  satisfaction  on  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Holmes.  “We  gave  that  looking-glass  to 
Wilhelmina  Hobbs  for  a  wedding  pres¬ 
ent.  She’s  young,  and  we  reckoned  she 
could  stand  it  better’n  we  could,  and  it 
had  a  handsome  frame. 

“Asy  an’  I  had  wanted  a  looking-glass 
that  we  could  see  the  whole  of  ourselves 
at  once  in  for  a  long  time.  Well,  we  got 
it,  and  we  saw. 

“We  stood  up  side  by  side  and  took 
a  good  look,  and  then  we  turned  it  to 
the  wall. 

‘“What  shall  we  do  with  it,  pa?’  I 
asked  him,  but  he  was  too  cast  down  to 
answer  me  anything.  So  when  Wil¬ 
helmina  Hobbs  decided  to  take  that 
young  man,  we  felt  ’twas  a  real  leading. 

“Of  course,  as  I  told  Asy,  ’twas  more’n 
we  should  have  thought  of  paying  for 
her,  but  contentment  comes  pretty  high. 
And  now  when  we  look  in  our  wavy, 
blurred  mirrors,  and  know  that  we  don’t 
appear  quite  so  one-sided  to  other  folks 
as  we  do  in  them,  it  sort  o’  cheers  us  up; 
whereas  that  long  looking-glass — well, 
I’m  glad  Wilhelmina  has  it,  that’s  all !” 

Notes  From  My  Kitchen. 

It  is  so  hot,  hardly  a  breath  of  air  in 
motion.  We  prepare  for  the  dinner  in 
the  early  cool  of  the  morning.  We  break¬ 
fast  at  six ;  good  bread  and  butter,  ber¬ 
ries,  poached  eggs  and  coffee.  Bread 
ready  to  bake  by  seven  o’clock,  and  while 
in  the  oven  a  sponge  cake  is  made  as 
follows :  Three  eggs,  beaten  together ; 

1/4  cup  sugar;  two  cups  flour  after  sift¬ 
ing;  one  heaping  teaspoon  of  cream  of 
tartar  to  half  of  soda,  one-half  cup  cold 
water,  beating  thoroughly.  A  fine  light 
cake  is  always  the  result;  any  flavoring 
you  choose,  I  usually  prefer  vanilla  or 
wintergreen.  When  the  bread  comes  out 
the  cake  goes  in.  I  have  a  three-burner 
blue-flame  oil  stove  that  does  good  work; 
I  prefer  it  for  baking  bread  or  cake  to 
coal  or  wood ;  can  regulate  it  at  will. 
Eggs  are  put  in  granite  kettle  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  boiling  water — set  one  side 
with  cover — in  15  minutes  they  are  done 
to  a  turn,  the  white  being  like  jelly,  and 
not  hard  and  leathery.  Cornstarch  cus¬ 
tard  is  then  made,  and  set  in  pail  of  cold 
water  to  cool;  frequent  stirring  hastens 
the  process.  The  water  from  double 
boiler  where  the  custard  is  made  washes 
the  cooking  dishes.  The  fire  is  turned 
off  and  stove  is  cool  in  five  minutes  or 
less;  no  hot  kitchen  to  swelter  in.  The 


table  is  set  for  our  dinner  (we  are  only 
two,  husband  and  I,  but  we  are  farmers). 
There  is  new  bread  and  butter,  boiled 
eggs,  cold  meat  in  thin  slices  with  garni¬ 
ture  of  lettuce  leaves,  young  onions,  rad¬ 
ishes  and  lettuce  from  the  garden,  with 
cold  coffee;  a  slice  of  sponge  cake  and 
dish  of  berries  for  dessert.  “How  re¬ 
freshing,  and  so  much  better  than  a  hot 
dinner,”  remarks  my  husband.  Across 
the  street  there  are  hot  potatoes,  hot 
meat,  hot  cornbread  and  hot  pudding  for 
dinner,  and  also  a  hot,  worried  woman. 
“But  my  folks  won’t  eat  cold  meals,  not 
even  supper;  they  must  have  potatoes 
warmed  up  and  hot  biscuits  or  corn- 
bread.”  It’s  much  in  the  way  we  bring 
up  our  men  folks  and  again  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  men  as  well  as  women. 
When  one  has  hired  help  on  the  farm 
they  have  to  cater  much  to  their  fancy, 
or  they  will  find  fault,  but,  when  at  home 
with  just  “our  folks”  one  can  do  away 
with  many  old  customs,  particularly 
where  health,  comfort  and  the  financial 
side  are  taken  into  consideration. 

I  often  boil  potatoes  in  the  morning, 
either  make  a  salad  or  slice  thin  and 
heat  up  in  a  little  cream,  or  butter  and 
milk  if  no  cream  is  at  hand.  For  a  cool 
day  dinner  I  often  put  a  few  thin  slices 
of  pork  in  skillet  and  slice  raw  potatoes 
over  it;  as  the  fat  fries  out  the  potatoes 
fry,  too,  turning  often  so  they  will  cook 
and  brown  evenly,  keeping  them  covered. 
An  old  lady  in  New  York  always  had 
this  for  “washday  dinner.” 

The  cornstarch  custard  made  in  the 
morning  we  have  for  supper,  together 
with  the  sponge  cake.  If  the  cake  is 
flavored  with  vanilla  the  custard  has  win¬ 
tergreen  or  lemon  for  flavoring.  At  a 
birthday  dinner  not  long  ago,  for  dessert 
we  had  berries  and  cream,  with  beautiful 
marble  cake,  the  dark  part  having  bits  of 
citron  and  candied  orange  in,  and  in  the 
cream  frosting  nut  meats  and  candied 
fruits.  But  something  new  to  me  was 
green  currant  pie,  with  cream  in  place  of 
water.  It  was  very  nice;  rich,  as  one  can 
imagine.  One  could  not  live  on  such  rich 
dainties,  but  mingled  in  now  and  then 
they  are  delicious. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


If  you  want  to  be  at  peace  with  your¬ 
self,  do  not  mind  being  at  war  with  the 
world. — Prof.  Max  Muller. 


.411  read  packed  in  1907  bears  this  mark. 

Pure  White  Lead 
Paint  Does  Not 
Crack  or  Scale 

One  value  of  paint  is,  of  course,  the 
improved  appearance  it  gives  to  build¬ 
ings,  implements,  etc.  All  paints  look 
much  alike  when  first  applied. 

But  the  great  and  important  value 
of  paint  is  as  a  protector,  and  in  this 
value  various  paints  differ  widely. 

Pure  White  Lead  is  the  best  pro¬ 
tective  paint  because  it  gives  an  opaque, 
durable,  elastic  coat  that  does  not  crack 
or  scale. 

To  protect  your  property  longest, 
paint  with  only  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil. 

This  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  protects 
you  against  adulteration  and  substitu¬ 
tion  ;  it  appears  only  on  kegs  of  Pure 
White  Lead  made 
by  the  Old  Dutch 
Process. 

Send  forBook 

*’A  Talk  on  Paint,” 
gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  paint  sub¬ 
ject.  Sent  free  upon 
request. 

National  Lead  Co. 

in  whichever  of  the 
following  cities  is 
nearest  yon: 

New  York,  boston,  Buffalo, 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  St  Louis,  Phila- 
delphialJohn  T.  Lewis 
&  Bros.  Co.],  Pitts¬ 
burgh  [National  Lead 
St  Oil  Co.] 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
30  Furnai.  81,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Price  from 
$2.00  to 
$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


Easy  Washing  in  6  Minutes 


HERE  Ib  a  washer  that  washes  a  tubful  of 
dirty  clothes  clean  in  six  minutes 
All  you  do  is  sit  beside  the  washer  and 
.  ,  ,  “pip  with  Bentle  pushes  and  pulls  tbut 

take  hardly  any  effort  at  all. 

The  little  patent  links  under  the  tub  do  most  of 
the  real  work  of  the  washing. 

They  keep  the  tub  swinging  back  and  forth  and 
up  und  down  with  a  “tip-turning’’— or  “oscillut- 


Your  clothes  are  held  still — so  they  can't  possibly 
be  injured. 

There  is  nothing  to  pull  and  haul  your  clothes 
about— nothing  to  beat  nor  pound  them— nothing 
to  wear  nor  tear  them. 

You  can  wash  laces  in  a  1900  Gravity  Washer 
and  never  injure  a  mesh. 

And  you  can  wash  quilts  and  rugs  and  carpets 
without  tiring  yourself. 

The  1900  Gravity  Washer  washes  so  quickly — so 
easily— and  so  thoroughly  that  nay  ordinary  wash 
will  be  on  the  line  early  wush-diy  morning. 

And  you  won’t  be  “ull  boat  out”  when  the 
washing  is  finished.  For  there  isn’t  enough  work 
to  tire  even  a  very  delicate  woman. 

You  won’t  be  “steam  soaked.”  For  the  steam  is 
kept  in  the  washer  to  help  wash  the  clothes  clean. 

Thus  your  health  is  protected.  You  ure  kept 
from  exposure. 

Of  course,  the  savings  effected  by  a  1900  Gravity 
n  usher— savings  of  time  and  strength  and  weur 
on  clothes— are  worth  a  lot  to  you. 

And  the  1900  Gravity  Washer  is  the  only  washer 
that  effects  such  savings,  because  these  savings 
are  all  due  to  the  working  parts  of  the  washer, 
which  make  it  wash  quickly  and  easily,  while  the 
elothes  are  held  still. 

The  working  parts  of  the  1900  Gravity  Washer 
cannot  be  imitated,  because  they  are  patented. 

I  have  sold  thousands  and  thousands  of  my 
Washers  during  the  past  few  years. 


Thousands  and  thousands  of  ploased  women 
Users  can  tell  you  how  my  washers  save. 

But  I  don’t  ask  you  to  take  even  the  testimony 
of  actual  users  of  ray  washers. 

I  suy  "Prove  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  for  yourself 
and— at  my  expense.” 

1  will  send  a  washer  to  any  responsible  party 
arid  prepay  the  freight. 

1  will  ship  you  a  washer  promptly  so  you  can 
have  it  at  once.  You  don't  have  to  send  me  a  cop- 
per  in  advunce. 

All  you  do  is  take  the  washer  and  use  it  a  month. 

l)o  four  weeks’  washings  with  it. 

And  if  you  don't  find  the  1900  Gravity  Washer 
all  I  claim— if  it  doesn't  suve  exactly  as  I  say— if 
it  doesn’t  wash  quicker,  and  easier,  and  better, 
and  more  economically  than  you  huvo  ever  washed 
before— don’t  keep  the  washer. 

Just  tell  mo  you  don’t  wunt  it,  and  that  will 
settle  the  mutter. 

The  test  shan’t  cost  you  a  penny. 

Your  month's  use  ortho  wusher  is— FREE. 

If  you  wunt  to  keep  my  washer— if  you  aro 
pleased  and  satisfied — if  you  see  where  the  washer 
will  suve  time  and  strength  mid  clothes— and,  in 
that  way  save  money  enough  to  pay  for  itself  in 
a  few  months— why,  I  will  let  you  Puy  for  tlio 
Washer  as  It  Saves  for  You. 

Pay  by  the  week— or  the  month— please  yourself. 

This  way  you  really  I,et  the  Wusher  Pay  lor 
Itself  Out  of  Wliat  It  Saves. 

Send  today  for  my  New  Illustrated  Washer 
Book.  It  ts  FREE. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  mailed 
at  once  brings  the  Book  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 

Write  now.  Find  out  ull  there  is  to  know  about 
the  only  washer  that  saves  your  time,  strength  and 
clothes— protects  your  health  and  your  oocketbook— 
and  Pays  for  Itself  by  Its  Saving.  * 

Write  to  me.  Address  It.  F.  liieber.  Manager 
1900  Washer  Co. ,909 Henry  St..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Or— if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  " The  Canadian 
190o  Washtr  Co.,”  S55  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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Handling  Books. 

There  are  many  professed  booklovers 
in  the  world,  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
the  right  kind  of  love  or  respect  for 
books,  and  it  is  against  such  I  write  this 
protest.  True  love  cherishes  and  handles 
or  treats  with  care  the  object  of  its 
affection,  and  a  good  book  seems  to  me 
half  human  at  least,  and  sometimes  al¬ 
most  divine;  for  it  often  breathes  of  the 
author’s  life,  strength  and  soul,  as  well 
as  being  fashioned  by  many  human  hands. 
Yet  many  treat  books  carelessly  and  al¬ 
most  brutally.  Watch  a  genuine  book 
lover,  and  notice  how  carefully,  even  lov¬ 
ingly,  he  handles  a  volume,  whether  it  be 
his  own,  or  friend’s  or  a  treasure  from 
the  public  library.  It  seems  to  be  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  hold  it  in  his  hand  and  admire 
the  binding,  read  the  title  and  the 
author’s  name.  They  all  mean  something 
to  him.  Even  the  title  page  is  of  inter¬ 
est,  while  the  preface  is  usually  eagerly 
read,  as  this  often  gives  some  slight 
description  of  the  author,  or  how  and 
under  what  circumstances,  or  with  what 
motive,  the  book  was  written.  These  are 
very  important  facts  to  a  real  book-lover, 
and  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 
A  real  book-lover  seldom  skims  a  book 
and  is  seldom  in  haste  to  lay  an  interest¬ 
ing  volume  down.  It  is  often  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  regret  and  desire  to  re-read  it  that 
he  does  so.  Many  times  he  does  reperuse 
it,  proving  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
no  book  is  worth  reading  which  is  not 
worth  reading  twice.  I  hear  some  of 
these  “strenuous  life”  people  say,  “Life 
is  short,  and  there  are  so  many  books  to 
read.”  But  “literary  indigestion”  is  as 
bad  as  physical  indigestion,  and  pepsin 
tablets  will  not  cure  the  former.  There 
is  no  cure  for  that  but  total  abstinence, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  No  won¬ 
der  that  true  book  lovers  often  tremble 
at  seeing  good,  and  many  times,  valua¬ 
ble  books,  roughly  handled ;  or  perhaps 
opened  wide  and  turned  face  downward, 
where  some  careless  reader  put  it  for  a 
minute,  thinking  to  return  to  it  soon;  or 
to  see  the  corners  of  leaves  folded  over, 
or  a  pair  of  scissors  shut  between  them 
as  a  marker.  Persons  who  commit  these 
deeds  may  like  to  read,  or  like  their  own 
selfish  pleasure,  but  they  do  not  really 
love  books,  however  they  pretend. 

A  person  who  really  loves  books  in¬ 
variably  likes  to  share  his  treasures  with 
his  friends,  yet  he  often  hesitates  to  lend 
them  unless  he  knows  the  borrower  well, 
and  knows  how  his  books  will  be  used. 
Sometimes  he  hesitates  or  even  refuses 
to  lend  his  favorites  for  just  this  reason, 
because  lie  knows  the  borrower  too  well. 
He  has  learned  from  experience  that 
some  people  who  are  careful  of  their 
own  possessions,  are  very  careless  and 
free  with  the  property  of  others.  Such 
are  usually  careless  about  returning 
books,  and  sometimes  forget  to  return 
them  at  all ;  or  loan  them  about  among 
their  own  circle  of  friends  indefinitely. 
A  true  lover  of  books  seldom  has  to  go 
begging.  His  friends  are  generally  glad, 
nay,  often  anxious  to  offer  him  the  use 
of  their  treasures,  knowing  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  careful  usage  and  be  properly  ap¬ 
preciated.  Such  shudder  when  a  book 
is  carelessly  dropped  with  a  bang;  or 
when  they  observe  patrons  of  public  li¬ 
braries  'throw  their  collection  of  books 
carelessly  into  a  wagon,  to  slip  and  slide 
about  in  the  dust;  or  strap  them  too 
tightly  together,  so  as  to  fasten  them  to 
the  handle  of  a  bicycle;  or  allow  children 
to  carry  them  unprotected  to  and  from 
the  library,  who  are  liable  to  throw  them 
down  most  anywhere,  while  they  stop  for 
a  game  of  marbles,  ball  or  croquet  with 
their  playmates.  When  you  stop  to  think 
what  a  valuable  thing  a  good  book  is, 
I  am  sure  you  will  handle  it  with  care 
at  home,  and  protect  it  in  some  way 
when  it  travels.  Better  than  carrying  it 
as  carefully  as  a  child  in  your  hands,  is 
to  provide  a  bag  which  will  insure  its 
safety,  and  protect  it  from  dust,  damp¬ 
ness  and  accidents  which  are  liable  to 
befall  it,  and  mar  the  beauty  and  useful¬ 
ness  forever.  Alice  e.  pinney. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  little  frock  shown  in  No.  5753 
gives  the  over-waist  with  mandarin 
sleeves.  The  dress  is  made  with  waist 
and  skirt.  The  waist  consists  of  the 
front  and  backs  which  are  tucked  and 
joined  to  a  yoke.  The  big  sleeves  are 
inserted  in  the  arm-holes  and  the  lower 
edge  of  the  waist  is  joined  to  a  belt. 


5753  Girl’s  Over  Waist  Dress, 

6  to  12  years. 

The  skirt  is  straight  and  is  finished  with 
a  hem  and  two  wide  tucks  while  it  is 
laid  in  backward-turning  plaits  at  the 
upper  edge.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (10  years) 
is  4  yards  27,  3^2  yards  32  or  2^4  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  1  yard  18  inches 
wide  for  yoke,  sleeves  and  belt.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5753  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  8, 
10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Another  useful  blouse  suit  is  shown  in 


No. 


The  little  suit  is  made  with 


5709  Boy’s  Russian  Blouse  Suit, 

2  to  8  years. 

blouse  and  knickerbockers.  The  blouse 
consist  of  fronts  and  back  and  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  big  sailor  collar  beneath 
which  the  shield  is  attached.  The  sleeves 
are  comfortably  full  and  tucked  at  their 
lower  edges.  The  knickerbockers  are  in 
regulation  style,  drawn  up  by  means  of 
elastic  below  the  knees.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 


(6  years)  is  4%  yards  27,  3J4  yards  32 
or  2  y2  yards  44  inches  wide  with 
5f4  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern  5709 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Some  Tomato  Dishes. 

The  tomato  adapts  itself  to  all  methods 
of  cooking;  it  can  be  broiled,  baked, 
stewed  or  fried. 

Fried  Tomatoes. — These  are  made  by 
dipping  in  beaten  egg  and  then  in  cracker 
crumbs,  thick  slices  of  firm  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  which  are  fried  a  tempting  brown 
in  hot  fat.  When  done,  add  to  the  gravy 
in  the  frying  pan  a  cup  of  cream,  thicken 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour;  season 
with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Pour  over 
the  tomatoes. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. — Arrange  a  layer 
of  tomatoes  in  a  granite  or  china  baking 
basin  (do  not  cook  tomatoes  in  tin) 
season  with  butter,  pepper,  salt.  Alter¬ 
nate  with  a  layer  of  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs  till  the  dish  is  full.  It  requires 
about  half  an  hour  to  bake. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. — Select  large  firm 
specimens,  not  dead  ripe.  Leave  the 
skins  on.  Scoop  out  of  the  top  of  the 
tomato  a  spoonful;  fill  this  place  with  a 
stuffing  of  moistened  bread  crumbs,  a 
little  onion  chopped  fine,  seasoned  with 
butter,  pepper  and  salt.  A  little  cold  meat 
minced  fine  is  an  addition  to  this  stuff¬ 
ing.  Put  the  tomatoes  into  a  basin  close 
enough  together  so  that  they  will  keep 
their  shape  while  baking.  If  preferred, 
the  top  of  the  tomato  may  be  left  on  for 
a  cover  while  cooking. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. — Fresh,  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  stewed  quickly,  seasoned  with  butter, 
salt,  pepper  and  sugar,  if  liked,  make  a 
palatable  breakfast  dish  served  on  toast 
or  alone  for  dinner.  A  beaten  egg  added 
just  before  removing  from  the  stove  is 
an  excellent  addition  to  this  excellent 
dish. 

Broiled  Tomatoes. — These  are  prepared 
by  cutting  firm  tomatoes  in  halves.  Place 
on  the  broiler,  skin  side  down.  If  the 
top  of  the  broiler  is  covered  with  a  tin, 
the  tomatoes  cook  quicker.  When  done, 
put  a  piece,  of  butter  on  each  tomato 
and  serve  with  a  crisp  slice  of  toast. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 


Wh»n  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  r*  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Suits  and 
overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men’s  Youth’s  Suits 


and 

Youth’s 
Overcoats  and  Raincoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$7-50  to  $18-°° 


Ladies’ 

Fall 

Dress 

Patterns 

in  all 

Shades 


Women’s  dress  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs.  Every 
yard  guaranteed. 

EXPRESS  CHARGES  PAID. 

Write  for  samples  and 
catalogue. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


GREATER  EARNINGS 

with  less  risk  and  less  trouble.  Our  fourteen 
years’  record,  certified  to  by  patrons  in  every 
State,  gives  ample  assurance  that  small  savings 
entrusted  to  us  are  better  invested  and  earn 
more  than  when  locally  employed. 

A 

YEAR 

reckoned  from  day  of  receipt  to 
day  of  withdrawal. 

Under  New  York  Hanking  Dept. 
Supervision. 

Assets  $1,750,000 

Let  us  send  you  complete 
information. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Time.  Bldg.,  Broadway  &  4  2d  Street,  New  York  City 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  6  Whites 

The  height  of  calico  perfection ; 
standard  material  for  durability, 
beautiful  patterns,  and  fast  color — 
standard  for  over  6o  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  /‘or  Simpson- Eddy  stone 
B  lack  -  and  -  Whites . 


EDdystoNE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


'ctK 


fiD051ER5T£EC. 


Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Factory 
and  save  for  yourself  all  Jobbers’  and  Dealers’ 

Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Zfc  “The  best  in  the  world.”  Arc  sold  on  3oc 
days’  f  ree  trlal.W5J*We  pay  the  freight. 
Guaranteed  for  years,  “backed  by 
million  dollars.”  4®-Hoosier’s  are  ^ 

1  “fuel  savers  and  easy  bakers.”  VcryC^pl 

heavily  made  of  highest  grade  selected  ma¬ 
terial,  beautifully  finished,  with  many  now  improve-^ 
ments  and  features.  Our  large  Stove  and  Range 
| Catalog  shows  the  greatest  bargains  ever  offered. 

.0=iUWrite  for  catalog  and  Special  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Hoosier  Stove  Co.,  159  State  St., 

Marion,  ind. 


HOOSIER  DAK,  1 


SMISLffiLR  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 

•A 


Direct  to  You  ” 


TRADt-MAO*  RCSi&reoeO 


at  actual  factory  prices.  Ton  save  from  *5  to  *40,  because  yon  keep  in  your  pocket  aTl  the  dealers’ 
jobbers’ and  middlemen’s  profits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 

jlfiffe  llnuc  Annnnual  Younotonly  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 
U|IJ5  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  iron  and 

steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  bestJ 
equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  Is  carefully  Inspected  and  we  know  It  Is”  „ 

right.  It  not.yougetyourmoney  back  wlthoutaqulbble.  You  eannotgeta  better  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers’  profit?  Is  It  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory  ( 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  114.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Prices  with  others— and  save  your  money.  Our  lino  Is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes,— for  the  home,  school, 
reh,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
ses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  tor  cooking  and  heating  /  ’  *  -=  1 
-  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES.  1  -  A 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers,  4 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven  "  (  '.4W 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  September  13,  1907,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted  : 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  1.01 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  1.14 

Corn  .  72 

Oats  .  60 

Rye  .  88 

MILL  FEED. 

Spring  bran  . 26.00@27.00 

Middlings  . 28.00@29.00 

Red  Dog  .  30.501 

Hominy  chop  .  28.50 

Linseed  meal  .  30.50* 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  new,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover,  mixed  . 

Clover  . 

Straw,  long  rye  . 

Short  and  oat  . 


20.00@  21.00 
18.00@  19.50 
16. 00  @17.00 
15.00  @20.00 
14.00  @17.00 
11. 00>@  13.00 
8.00@10.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can  netting  3%  cents  to  26-eeut  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  additional  station 
charges.  A  ’A -cent  increase  is  expected 
soon. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . . . 

Common  to  good ............ 

State  Dairy  . . . 

Factory  . . 

. .  —  @  28 
..  23  @  27 
. .  22 @  26% 
. .  18@  21 

Packing  stock. . . 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

Cojypion  to  good .......... 

Skiyqs  .  . . 

..  — @  14 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white  . 

Good  to  choice  . 

Western  . 

Storage  . 

..  28@  30 
. .  24 @  26 
. .  18@  23 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 

Yellow  eye  . 

.  .1.90@2.30 
.  .1.70®  1.90 
.  .1.70  @1.95 
.  .2.20@2.25 
.  .  —@2.70 

FRUITS. 


Apples,  choice,  bbl . 3.00@5.00 

Fair  to  good  . 1.50 @2.50 

Peaches  24-qt.  carrier . 2.00@3.50 

16-qt.  bkt .  50@1.75 

Pears,  Seckel,  Bartlett  and 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl. . . .4.00@6.00 

Common  kinds  . 2.00@3.00 

Plums,  8-lb.  bkt . .  15 @  30 

Grapes.  24-lb.  case . 50@1.00 

Blackberries,  qt . .  03@  12 

Huckleberries,  qt .  06@  12 

Muskmelons,  bu . .  30@  1.00 

VEGETABLES. 


Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  ......... .1.50@2. 50 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.00@2.00 

Celery,  doz .  10@  40 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 1.00@2.00 

Pickles,  1,000  . 2.00@2.75 

Cabbage.  100  . • . 3.50  @6.00 

Corn,  100  . 1.00@2.25 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 1.00@4.00 

Eggplants,  bbl .  75 @1.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  50  @1.00 

Onions,  bbl . 1.75  @2.50 

Peppers,  bbl.  . .  75@1.00 

Squash,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 1.00@1.25 

Tomatoes,  bu .  30@  60 


I 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  lb .  — @  16 

Fowls  .  — @  14% 

Roosters  .  — @  9% 

Turkeys  .  — @  13 

Spring  ducks  .  — @  13 

Geese  .  — @  11 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys  .  12@  16 

Best  broilers  .  22 @  24 

Fair  to  good  .  13  @  18 

Fowls  .  12  @  14 

Ducks  .  15@  16 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00@4.00 


i 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  . 4.35  @6.50 

Bulls  . 2.75@3.60 

Cows  . 1 .25 @ 3.80 

Calves  . 5.00  @9.25 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.00 

Lambs  . 6.25  @7.85 

Hogs  . 7.00@7.10 

WOOL. 

Fine,  unwashed  .  24 @  25 


Delaine,  unwashed  .  26 @  28 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Fruits. — The  finest  Fall  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  are  now  on  hand,  Gravenstein  leading 
in  quality,  though  not  always  bringing  the 
highest  price,  on  account  of  the  dull  color. 
Peaches  have  been  cheaper  than  for  several 
weeks,  16-quart  baskets  of  fair  quality  hav¬ 
ing  retailed  as  low  as  $1.50.  The  plum 
market  has  been  In  bad  condition  owing  to 
the  muggy  weather  and  the  Jewish  New 
Year  holidays,  which  took  these  buyers  en¬ 
tirely  off  the  market.  Several  thousand 
baskets  which  ought  to  have  been  sold  the 
same  day  they  arrived  were  held  three  days 
on  account  of  scarcity  of  buyers,  and  when 
the  writer  saw  them  they  were  not  worth 
two  cents  per  basket.  One  of  the  men  who 
was  loaded  up  in  this  way  said  he  wrote 
the  shipper,  begging  him  not  to  send  any 
more  plums  for  two  or  three  days,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  request,  and  the 
plums  came  on  with  the  result  above  de¬ 
scribed.  The  shipper  will  get  nothing  for 
the  fruit,  and  the  seller’s  reputation  will  be 
injured  for  being  stuck  with  such  a  lot  of 
stuff  on  his  hands.  People  unfamiliar  with 
the  New  York  produce  trade  have  no  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  trade  depends 
upon  the  Hebrew  buyers.  When  they  are  off 
the  market  for  a  single  day,  business  in 
many  produce  lines  is  very  light. 

Butter  continues  high,  four  cents  above 
last  year’s  price  at  this  date.  The  drought 
in  some  producing  sections  has  cut  the  but¬ 
ter  crop  and  the  increased  use  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  by  speculators  tends  to  keep  prices  up, 
as  a  surplus  is  quickly  taken  by  these  peo¬ 
ple  if  they  see  a  few  dollars  possible  profit 
in  it.  Speculators  in  this  line  take  risks 
that  would  not  have  been  considered  former¬ 
ly,  say  five  to  10  years  ago,  when  putting 
away  eggs  at  19  cents  and  butter  at  24 
cents  had  not  been  heard  of.  In  addition 
to  the  profits  resulting  from  the  storage  of 
butter  there  is  a  reason  why  certain  of  these 
speculators  are  determined  to  keep  butter 
prices  up.  They  were  at  one  time  heavily 
interested  in  oleomargarine,  and  since  the 
passage  of  the  10-cent  tax  bill  all  sorts  of 
ingenious  schemes  have  been  devised  to 
work  up  oleo  sympathy.  The  crocodile  tears 
shed  over  the  hardships  of  the  butter  con¬ 
sumer  are  real  tears  over  the  chopping  off 
of  their  100  per  cent  profit  on  oleo  which 
they  sold  as  butter.  As  has  been  said  here 
before  secret  cold  storage  of  such  staple 
necessities  as  butter  and  eggs  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  is  a  pernicious  practice,  injurious  to 
the  trade  and  the  public  in  general.  Here 
is  a  form  of  trustism  in  whch  a  great  middle 
class  of  handlers  can  move  the  market  up  or 
down,  as  may  best,  suit  their  needs  regard¬ 
less  to  a  large  extent  of  actual  supply  or 
demand  and  the  injustice  to  the  tradesman 
doing  a  moderate  business  and  the  people  at 
large  is  no  less  than  in  the  various  forms 
of  rebating  which  the  Government  is  now 
working  to  suppress.  The  writer  believes 
that  the  present  price  to  the  butter  user 
is  not  warranted  by  the  condition  of  supply 
and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  force 
the  price  to  any  such  point  if  the  public 
could  know  even  approximately,  how  much 
butter  is  m  existence  every  day  or  week. 

w.  w.  H. 


REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 

The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER,  .  .  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
S.  P.  FRANCHOT,  .  .  .  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH,  .  .  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
WM.  J.  TULLY,  .  .  .  Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  ....  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  .  .  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

Batchby:  “You  have  a  burglar  alarm, 
haven’t  you?”  Muchpop :  “Used  to  have, 
but  I  had  it  taken  out.”  Batchby:  “No 
good  ?”  Muchpop :  “Oh,  I  guess  it  was 
all  right.  But  I  was  afraid  that  if  it  was 
ever  sprung  at  night  it  would  wake  the 
baby.” — Cleveland  Leader, 


CONCRETE  FOR  HENHOUSES. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  build  a  henhouse 
for  125  hens  out  of  concrete  building  blocks, 
and  also  put  a  cement  floor  in  same  building, 
to  have  a  southern  or  eastern  exposure  on 
dry  level  ground?  c.  k.  s. 

New  York. 


When  yotf  tvtlte  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


/XUXiltVJiU.  IT  JUl  AJ'J  ttlili  r.IV 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  $1.25 
bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y 


per 


1  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
build  a  henhouse  of  concrete  building 
blocks.  The  one  serious  objection  to  the 
poultry  industry  is  the  immense  amount 
of  money  that  people  tie  up  in  plant; 
i.  e.,  buildings  and  equipment,  compared 
to  the  small  amount  of  money  that  they 
put  into  machinery,  viz.,  hens.  A  house 


CTARK 

Largest 

8TARK 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit. 
Largest  N urseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 

STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown1 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Write  us  for  information. 
A  trial  will  convince  you  of  our  ability  to  obtain 
extreme  prices.  Address 


can  be  built  of  coarse  lumber  and  covered 
with  a  cheap  roofing  on  the  sides  that 

will  be  fully  as  satisfactory  and  much 
less  expensive  than  one  built  of  cement. 
It  may  not  last  so  long,  but  there  are 
very  few  people  in  the  poultry  business 
to-day  who  are  satisfied  with  the  houses 
they  built  10  years  ago.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  building  cheap,  portable 
houses ;  use  the  colony  method  if  possi¬ 
ble.  Put  no  floors  in  the  houses,  so  that 
they  can  be  idle  for  a  month  each  year, 
and  raised  from  one  to  two  feet  off  the 
ground  during  that  time  to  let  the  air 
circulate  in  and  around.  c.  k.  g. 


If  you  are  seeking  a  safe  and  profitable  invest¬ 
ment,  write  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  of 
New  York  City  and  learn  what  decided  advantages 
they  offer.  See  their  advertisementon  Page  707,-ylcfo. 


GREEN  ^ nf"  T  ^ H 

MOUNTAIN  O  JL  ■  *  V— J 

The  Oldest  Silo  Manufactured, 

The  Best  Silo  Made. 

ALL  GRADES  AND  ALL  PRICES. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Catalog, 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


COLID  COLOR  BULL.— Three  mos.  old:  strictly 
.  first  class.  A.  G.  Son  of  St.  Lambert  Rioter  King, 
sire  of  30  tested  cows.  Dam  sired  by  a  Double  G. 
Son  of  St.  Lambert  Boy,  sire  of  57  tested  cows. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


A  MATURE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 

FOR  SALE.  BURKE  FAMILY,  Large  A.  R.  O. 

backing.  A  bargain.  Address, 

J.  K.  WALKER,  Holland  Patent,  New  York. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  Two-Year-Olds.  Large  and  heavy¬ 
boned;  great  leg  and  face  covering.  The  ideal  wool 
and  mutton  sheep.  For  prices  write 

JOHN  MACNAUGHTON,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

Young  Pigs  "°p.ir5(0J‘l  Berkshires,  $6 

Pedigreed  Collie  Female  Puppies,  $5. 
HAWTHORN  FARM,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— BERKSHIRES 

of  the  great  Masterpiece  strain.  A  choice  lot  of 
Boars  and  Sows  of  May  farrow,  at  $25  each.  Also, 
one  Yearling  Boar  at  $45.00.  They  are  all  good  ones, 
and  sure  to  please. 

BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS, 

John  Buckler,  Supt.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


JACKS 

Imported  Catalonia,  Majorca  and  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  saddle  horses,  trotting 
and  pacing  stallions,  Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  Our  importation  of  Spanish  Jacks  which 
arrived  August  12th,  are  the  largest  and  finest  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States.  Our  herd  of  Tarn- 
worths  are  headed  by  the  first  and  second  prize 
Boars  at  the  Royal  Show  in  England.  Our  catalogue 
is  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder.  Write 
us  your  wants  or  visit  our  farms. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexiugton,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN  :  Greenville,  Texes. 


JOHNSTONE  €)  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


Highest  prices  paid  for  fine  fresh  Leghorn,  Browm 
or  mixed  eggs.  Let  us  have  your  shipments  and  we> 
will  remit  promptly.  Address 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO„ 

147  Reade  Street,  -  •  New  York  City-.. 


semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 

- mission  House  in  New  York.  Established! 

1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc... 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York,, 


Sure  Income  For  Life 

affected  neither  by  trade  conditions  nor  Increasing  age1 
Is  offered  to  young  men  of  good  character  by  the 
United  Slates  Government.  Thousands  will  soon  bei 
appointed  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Our  students  are 
getting  quick  appointments.  You  can  too.  If  you  take 
our  correspondence  course— Booklet  15  tells  how— free- 
Wrlte  for  1 1  today  State  age.  height  and  weight. 
CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  I. 


FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  for  Italians,  59  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City.  Send  for  elreulnraud  application  blank.. 


PATENT  ToV  INVENT!: 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune  I: 
$1,000,000  offered  for  One  Invention 

FREE  BOOK:  gives  list  of  inventions  wanted ;  tells > 
liow  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability;  soadl 
sketch  or  model.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  free.. 

WOODWARD  6  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  I>..C, 


For  Sale-Pretty  Village  Home 

Seven-room  bouse,  furnace,  pump  in  kitehen.  134>, 
acres  of  land,  plenty  of  fruit,  good  neighborhood. 

Box  292,  Deep  River,  Conn. 

ACRE  FRUIT  AND  STOCK  FARM;  4,000) 
fruit  trees,  new  house,  wire  fence,  plenty  off 
springs,  $3,000;  half  cash.  D  Hopkins,  Imboden,  Arfc. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheaig.  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No,  3. 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 


WANTED 


| —FARM  FOR  HOME,  POULTRY 
AND  FRUIT,  80  to  100  acres,  run¬ 
ning  water  preferred;  near  good  town  and  school,  and 
near  Boston  and  New  York  markets.  JULIUS 
ROTH,  6038  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FARMERS 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  borders  the  Hudson  River 
and  is  close  to  the  New  York  market;  its  soil  is  rich 
and  well  watered.  A  new  trolley  system  is  building 
throughout  the  county,  Send  for  a  list  of  paying 
farms  that  are  steadily  increasing  in  value. 
GOLDSMITH  &  POLHEMUS,  Nyack,  New  York.  . 


Cnp  C.l  C— A  fine  farm  in  central  New  York 
■  Un  OMLL  State,  adjoining  a  thriving,  grow¬ 
ing  village  between  Syracuse  and  Utica,  having  fine  i 
schools  and  churches;  twelve  factories,  creamery,  , 
milk  shipping  station,  canning  and  pickling  factories. 
Farm  contains  250  acres;  has  15  farm  buildings;  a 
large  dairy:  rich  pastures;  fine  timber  lot  and  best 
of  water.  Soil,  deep  and  rich.  Grows  grain,  hay, , 
canning  crops,  pickling  crops,  silage,  onions  and ! 
celery.  Located  on  prominent  highway  and  close  to> 
stations  of  three  railroads  and  to  markets.  Beauti¬ 
ful  landscape.  Will  divide  or  sell  in  a  body  at  a: 
bargain  to  effect  settlement  between  owners.  Terms: 
easy.  Write  for  particulars.  MRS.  SHERWOOD* 
MacCOLLOM,  556  West  173d  St.,  New  York  City. 


ADDI  tr  TDCCTC  nothing  but  A.rr»LE8 

MrrLE  I  li  EL  EL  O  Rogers  on  the  hill,  Dansviiic,  n.  y. 


DO  YOU  SHIP  APPLES? 


If  you  do,  ship  them  In  the  ,Yvi’V  York: 
or  Canadian  Bushel  Box  made  Ivy 

South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va.> 


CLOSING  OUT  AUCTION  SALE 


TUESDAY,  October  I,  1907, 


LOCUST  VALLEY  (Nassau  Co.),  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Of  registered  and  grade  Jersey  Cattle,  registered  and  grade  Shropshire  Sheep,, 
heavy  draft  horses,  driving  horses,  combination  saddle  and  driving  horses,  half- 
bred  Arabian  colts,  carriages  and  harness.  Also,  graders,  scrapers,  machinery, 
wagons,  implements  and  tools  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  large  estate. 

The  above  animals  and  articles  are  in  first-class  condition,  and  the  sale  affords 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  securing  desirable  stock  and  good  farming  and 
agricultural  implements. 

For  catalogue,  address, 


LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer, 

No.  405  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Or,  MALCOLM  ROSS,  Superintendent, 

Locust  Valley  (Nassau  Co.),  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Those  who  took  our  advice  during  the 
last  year  to  ignore  the  tempting  prospects 
of  getting  rich  quick  and  leave  the  Amer¬ 
ican  De  Forest  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company  investments  alone,  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  information  now  that 
the  company  is  ‘‘busted.”  The  $12,000,000 
paid  in  by  confident  investors  has  been 
spent  in  various  ways,  principally  it  seems 
to  promoters,  and  the  treasury  is  now 
empty.  A  new  company  is,  however, 
ready  to  reorganize,  and  no  doubt  the 
old  victims  will  have  another  opportunity 
to  put  in  more  money  with  a  stock  bonus 
to  cover  the  old  investment,  or  some 
similar  dodge,  the  only  safe  assurance 
being  that  you  arc  obliged  to  put  up  more 
cash.  From  time  to  time  we  think  these 
lessons  are  so  frequent  and  so  drastic 
that  further  reference  to  them  will  be 
unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  as  we  get  to  this  conclusion, 
along  come  the  complaints  of  new  vic¬ 
tims,  and  inquiries  about  equally  vision¬ 
ary  schemes.  One  general  rule  should 
hold  good.  These  people  are  not  work¬ 
ing  for  your  good.  If  the  investments 
were  as  good  as  they  try  to  make  you  be¬ 
lieve,  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
convince  you,  nor  would  they  be  sold  to 
you  for  the  price.  You  would  not  buy 
a  horse.  or  a  cow  from  a  neighbor  with¬ 
out  seeing  her,  nor  hardly  a  coat  or  a 
hat  of  your  tradesman,  why  buy  this 
comparatively  worthless  paper  from  an 
entire  stranger,  when  you  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  of  its  value?  We  can  only 
repeat,  “Don’t  do  it.” 

I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  of  the 
Sterling  Debenture  Corporation  and  the 
merits  of  the  Telepost,  and  especially  about 
the  wisdom  of  myself,  as  a  “country  doctor,” 
who  knows  nothing  about  “finance”  invest¬ 
ing  a  few  of  my  hard-earned  dollars  in  the 
'Telepost.  You  know  that  doctors  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  prey  of  stock-selling  sharpers,  but 
I  have  never  been  even  tempted  by  any  of 
the  numerous  offers  that  I  get  right  along 
to  part  with  my  money.  But  this  time  I 
think  favorably  of  risking  a  few  dollars  in 
“Telejiost”  stock.  I  cannot  go  to  New  York 
to  investigate,  and  would  not  know  how  to 
investigate  if  I  were  in  New  York.  I  shall 
have  to  depend  solely  upon  the  printed  state¬ 
ments  of  men  whom  I  do  not  know  per¬ 
sonally.  Yet  the  proposition  appeals  to  me. 
Please  let  me  know  whether  the  officers  of 
this  company  are  reliable  men,  and  whether 
an  investment  by  myself  would  be  wise. 
North  Carolina.  dr.  e.  v.  h. 

The  Sterling  Debenture  Company  is 
selling  the  stock  of  the  Telepost  Com¬ 
pany.  Some  time  ago  the  same  company 
was  selling  the  stock  of  the  American 
Telcgraphone  Company,  which  we  did  not 
feel  we  could  recommend  to  our  people. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  asked 
them  some  pertinent  questions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  stock  after  they  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  inform  us,  but 
the  information  was  never  furnished.  Big 
things  were  promised  for  the  Telegra- 
phone,  which  have  not  materialized  yet. 

This  Telepost  Company  seems  to  own 
or  control  some  old  inventions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  new,  but  has  been  in 
existence  for  years,  and  tried  and  dis¬ 
carded  because  it  did  not  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  to  practical  men  in  this  line. 
It  is  said  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
tried  the  system  some  years  ago  and  dis¬ 
carded  it.  There  seems  to  be  an  author¬ 
ization  of  $18,000,000  of  capital  stock.  No 
lines  are  yet  built,  and  no  other  business 
conducted  except  the  sale  of  stock ;  but 
the  business  in  these  sales  promises  to 
hold  out  for  some  time  yet.  If  anyone 
wants  to  invest  his  money  in  stocks  under 
such  conditions  he  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  of  doing  so;  but  we  want 
to  .  see  something  more  substantial 
in  the  way  of  assets  before  advising  a 
quick  investment. 

A  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  sends 
us  the  following  letter  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  is  putting  all  his  spare  cash 
into  “fixing  things  up,”  so  that  he  has 
nothing  left  for  so  tempting  an  invest¬ 
ment,  and  adds  the  following  suggestion : 
“If  you  want  to  make  a  nice  little  fortune 
real  quick,  you  might  see  this  man.” 

Adding  to  my  letter  of  to-day  in  relation 
to  the  Farmers’  Nitro-Germ  Culture  Co.,  let 
me  say :  You  may  have  2,000  shares  of 
stoek  in  the  company  for  $1,000,  and  I  will 
sell  other  stock  and  repay  you  your  .$1,000, 
leaving  you  your  2,000  shares  without  cost. 
Or  you  may  take  4.000  shares  for  $1,000 
subject  to  withdrawal  at  my  option  before 
receipt  of  cash,  or  if  this  be  not  the  first 
sale  of  stock  in  Pennsylvania.  I  feel  sure 
the  company  will  pay  100  per  cent  dividends 
yearly.  Act  quickly.  Yours  truly. 

New  York  City.  j.  w.  .tones. 

We  have  really  been  “fixing  up”  too, 
and  could  not  spare  the  money.  The  pre¬ 
vious  letter  of  the  same  date  as  the  above 
gives  the  details  of  the  scheme.  In  it  Mr. 
Jones  claims  to  have  arranged  for  a 
Farmers’  Nitro-Germ  Company.  The 
capital  stock  will  be  $2,500,000,  which  is 
to  be  sold  to  farmers  at  $1  a  share,  and 
with  each  share  one  bottle  of  culture  fs 
to  be  delivered.  He  is  to  have  a  million 
customers  using  10  bottles  a  year — one 


bottle  for  an  acre.  The  profits  are  to  be 
90  cents  per  bottle,  or  $9,000,000,  yearly. 
W e  most  forgot  to  say  that  the  patents 
cover  the  entire  field  of  the  culture  of 
Nitro-germ  gathering  bacteria,  and  the 
cultures  are  to  be  delivered  in  bottles  at 
a  dollar  per.  You  will  notice  that  it 
does  not  matter  what  sort  of  terms  you 
want  so  long  as  you  send  the  cash  and 
send  it  quick.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  any  farmer  would  bite  on  such  a 
proposition,  and  yet  many  people  take 
them  seriously  and  put  up  the  money. 

Some  of  the  firms  which  avoid  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  agents  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  their  service  and  fill 
orders  from  them,  will  find  a  better  pre¬ 
cedent  in  the  following  frank  and  vigor¬ 
ous  letter : 

We  note  with  interest  your  article  on 
page  629  in  reference  to  our  tree  agent, 
Shackleford.  You  may  rest  assured  that  we 
shall  treat  vigorously  with  this  man,  as  we 
do  not  countenance  any  such  work.  This 
agent  has  had  a  complete  history  of  all  the 
tree  business.  We  brought  him  up  here  es¬ 
pecially,  and  had  heard  nothing  lately  of 
this  character.  If  we  cannot  make  him  tell 
the  truth,  lie  will  have  to  leave  our  employ, 
as  it  has  always  been  our  aim  to  conduct 
an  honest  business.  tiie  r.  g.  chase  co. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

A  house  acting  in  this  manner  and  con¬ 
sistently  following  it  up  will  do  more 
to  bring  credit  to  the  agency  system  of 
selling  stock  than  can  be  accomplished  in 
volumes  of  literature  in  favor  of  the 
system.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
an  honest  agent  representing  an  honest 
house  should  not  give  a  purchaser  entire 
satisfaction,  but  when  a  house  claiming 
to  do  a  straight  business  itself  disclaims 
responsibility  for  the  agent,  and  continues 
his  services,  that  house  discredits  its  sys¬ 
tem  if  not  itself.  Tell  the  truth  <?r  quit 
should  be  the  dictum  of  every  house  to 
its  selling  agents. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  and  have 
been  for  many  years,  and  would  not  think 
of  discontinuing  same  while  financially  able 
to  remain  on  your  books.  I  have  noticed  on 
your  editorial  page  that  which  advises  rural 
people  to  be  careful  and  keep  out  of  Wall 
Street.  Now,  I  am  going  to  form  a  club, 
say  of  100  members,  each  member  to  pay  in 
$100,  giving  me  a  working  capital  of  $10,- 
000 — I  am  going  to  be  on  the  level ;  have 
made  a  close  study  of  Wall  Street  methods, 
and  am  positive  that  I  can  make  many 
times  the  amount  a  bank  can  pay  its  deposi¬ 
tors  and  return  same  to  my  customers.  I 
do  not  mean  to  try  to  get  rich  quick  ;  I  do 
believe  that  I  can  pay  anywhere  from  10 
to  25  per  cent  yearly,  and  am  going  to  try 
it.  I  am  employed  in  the  office  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  corporations;  visit  the  mar¬ 
ket  daily,  am  careful  in  selecting  purchases, 
have  years  of  experience  and  am  positive 
that  I  can  make  a  success  of  this.  1  shall 
watch  your  paper  for  opinion  on  this,  and 
also  from  readers  of  your  paper  who  may 
become  interested  in  the  above. 

CITY  SUBSCRIBER. 

We  are  sorry  to  differ  with  a  friend 
who  holds  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  such  high 
esteem,  but  our  advice  to  him  and  to  his 
friends  is — don’t.  This  idea  of  a  sure 
thing  in  Wall  Street  has  caused  more 
losses,  more  failures  and  more  suffering 
than  any  other  one  thing  that  we  can 
recall.  Every  week  the  daily  papers  are 
furnished  a  sensation  by  some  clerk  of 
a  broker’s  house,  or  employee  of  a  bank, 
who  felt  he  had  a  sure  thing,  and  first 
risked  his  own  money  and  afterward  that 
of  his  friends  or  employers  in  a  vain 
and  desperate  effort  to  regain  losses.  But 
if  he  were  sure  of  the  profits  that  he 
anticipates  we  could  not  even  then  en¬ 
courage  him  to  go  on.  At  best  it  would 
be  but  a  gamble,  and  gambling  on  a 
“sure  thing”  is  not  consistent  with  the 
code  of  honor  even  of  professional  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  game  of  chance.  This  man 
does  not  propose  to  do  anything  to  create 
wealth  or  to  increase  the  comforts  or 
pleasure  or  convenience  of  those  who  do. 
He  proposes  rather  to  be  parasite  on 
those  who  are  the  real  wealth  producers. 
Every  dollar  that  he  gains  in  his  opera¬ 
tions  must  be  the  loss  of  some  one  else. 
Our  advice  to  every  man,  young  or  old, 
is  to  stick  to  those  occupations  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  trade  in  which  he  can  feel  that 
he  is  giving  full  value  for  every  dollar 
earned  or  acquired. 

If  you  are  going  to  pay  that  bill  that 
Dawley  seems  to  think  he  has  against  you, 
you  will  need  some  more  subscribers,  so  I 
send  In  two  names  for  the  ten  weeks’  trial ; 
also  renew  my  own  subscription,  which,  i 
see.  runs  out  in  a  few  months.  l.  p. 
Pennsylvania. 

This  good  friend  shows  a  kind  of  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  that  we  like.  We  need 
those  new  subscriptions  even  though  we 
do  not  O.  K.  the  bills  to  which  he  refers. 
If  any  more  of  our  good  friends  feel  the 
same  way  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  each 
one  introduce  two  of  his  friends  in  ^he 
same  way.  We  will  try  to  give  them  ten 
cents’  worth  of  value  in  the  following  ten 
weeks,  and  while  we  cannot  promise  to 
make  friends  of  the  paper  of  each  one 
of  them,  we  shall  at  least  do  our  best  to 
that  end,  and  in  any  event  will  treat  them 
well.  You  probably  have  at  this  moment 
the  names  of  two  friends  in  mind  who 
would  make  desirable  members  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family.  Can’t  you  make  a 
point  to  get  their  first  ten-weeks’  order? 

J-  J-  D. 


NEW  HOMES  IN  THE  WEST. 

Send  for  free  copv  of  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  synopsis  of  the  United  States 
homestead  laws  and  information  how  to 
secure  a  cheap,  irrigated  farm  or  a 
quarter  section  of  splendid  free  farming 
or  grazing  land  along  the  new  railway 
lines  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Ry.,  in  South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and 
other  states.  All  agents  sell  special  low 
rate  excursion  tickets  to  homeseekers 
via  The  North  Western  Line.  Full  in¬ 
formation  on  request.  W.  B.  Knislrern, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  Chicago,  Ill. 


BEST  DEHORNERS 
ON  EARTH 

cEHtle  always. 
15  years  on  the  market  Invention 
[  of  a  veterinarian.  Ask  hardware  deal* 
Ners  for  them.  If  they  do  not  supply 
'write  for  catalog  and  prices  of  3  styles 

LEAVITT  MFC.  CO.,  URBANA,  ILL. 

LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DEHORNERS 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.  .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rOI.I.IK  PUPS  AND  WHITE  AND  BROWN 
FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES— Females,  $4;  reg.  stock.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Rams,  $12  to  $15;  standard  bred.  Buff  Orping 
ton  chickens,  $1  each.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa 


FHR  QAI  C-Fox  and  Coon  Hounds,  Rabbit 
Tun  wHLEi  Dogs;  all  ages.  Send  stamp. 

P.  L.  YARNELL,  SHREVE,  OHIO. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 


PLUMING  OUT  8ALF — White  Holland  and  TtuIT  Turkey.,  White 
v  Kmhtlen  ami  Toulou.se  Geese,  Mammoth  Pekin  Dorks,  S.  P.  ami 
R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  LOZKI.I.A  WILSON,  Chamllersvlllc,  Ohio. 


CARMERS,  it  pays  to  raise  squabs;  get  high  prices 
*  for  your  grain  by  feeding  it  to  homer  squab 
breeders;  write  us  for  prices;  send  us  10  cents  in 
stamps  for  our  book;  >t  tells  how.  Address 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM,  Morton,  Pa. 


PIJIJIJfJXQ— Raise  1  in  small  lots;  are  strongand 
rCMlCId  healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  liunters.  Also,  a  few  choice  Fox  Terrier  Pups. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  price  list,  write 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London, Ohio 


10  000  FERRETS  from  selected  breeders.  Per- 
’  feet  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  Ulus’d  book  and  price 
Hat  free.  s<  FARNSWORTH,  Middleton n,  Ohio. 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER 

VC"  A  cheap,  effective  dis- 

i  infeetant  and  remedy, 

I  ■  -i'1  _  win  powder  form  to  be 

>  dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
3 lbs.  50c.  6)4  lbs. $1.00.  (f.  o.  b.N.  Y.  City) 
Excelsior- Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


FEED  green  bone 


M&ko  your  poultry  profitable.  Hens 
lay  moro  eggs.  Chicks  ^row  fht  faster.  Cut  it  yourself. 
This  guaranteed  $8.80  Starulard  Bon e  Cutter  is  just  the 
thing.  W  rite  for  catalog  of  larger  sizes  and  free  trial  plan. 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.,  Milford,  Mass. 


P10RE*EGG5 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN’C  latest  model 
■nfwiwiw  bone  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  fn  advance.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co,,  Bax  15,  Milford,  Masa> 


Make  Money  With  Fowls 

Beginners,  Broiler  Raisers,  £gg  Farmers, 
and  Experiment  Stations  Use  and  Rec* 
ommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Send  for  FREE  260-Page  Book — *4  How  to 
Make  Money  with  Poultry  &  Incubators.” 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
BRANCHES:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng. 


[CAPON 

TOOLS 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponiz  ing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  free. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St., FhiUdelphla,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


PULLETS  WANTED. 

Any  number,  any  variety,  anywhere. 

Write  for  Prices. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO., 

123  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  B.  C. 

300  selected  Cockerels.  Fine  Show  Birds  and  Breeders. 
All  stock  sold  on  approval.  Right  of  return  at  my 
expense.  Sinclair  Smith,  Hox  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 

DLYMOUTH  KOCHS,  50  prize  winning  Cockerels, 
1  $2  each;  25  Pullets,  $1.50  apiece. 

E.  E.  WOODIN',  Mechanicsville,  New  York. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  New  York. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  ,u,,KIlU 

STOCK  ANI)  KGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER.  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLELING  POULTRY  YARDS.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Snows.  Mated  pens  of  five  matnreu  pullets 
and  one  line  bred  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pens  of  ten  selected  hens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers’ 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 


* 

* 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 

St 


We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

0,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females, 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

EGGS  FOR  f  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 


LEE  T. 


Par  13. 

_  $2.00 

White  Wyandottes,  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  2.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
HALLOCK.  Proprietor,  - 


HATCHING 


{ 


Par  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$60.00 
80.00 
60.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 


RUSH  HAVENS 


Two  Profit  Earners  for  Poultrymen 


Only  Healthy  fowls  Pay;  Sick  fowls  mean  Loss. 

RUST’S  Havens  Climax  Powder 
cures  sick  fowls  and  keeps  well  fowls  healthy.  The  only 
reliable  cure  for  chicken-cholera,  turkey-cholera,  gapes 
etc.  Five  sizes,  25c.  50c,  $1.00  etc.  at  dealers. 

RUST’S  Lice-Killing  Powder 
destroys  and  keeps  away  vermin.  Does  not  affect  eggs. 
Prices:  5  oz.  box  10c:  16  oz.  box  25c;  48  oz.  box  50c;  112  oz. 
box  $1.00  at  dealers.  Booklet  and  egg-record  free.  Wm. 
Rust  <St  Sons,  Eat.  1851.  Dept.  P .  N ew  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CWDt’ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


CLOSELY  INBRED  HOLSTEINS. 

The  pictures  on  page  098  show  an  inter¬ 
esting  experiment  in  inbreeding,  made  by  E. 
II.  Knapp  &  Sons,  of  Fablus,  N.  Y.  The  bull 
I’rince  Ybma  Spofford  is  the  son  of  the  ,cow 
Ybma  3d’s  Pledge  Clothiide.  He  was  bred 
back  to  ills  mother — this  cross  producing  the 
younger  bull  shown.  The  reasons  for  making 
tliis  cross  are  given  by  E.  H.  Knapp  & 
Sons  as  follows : 

This  young  animal  is  truly  very  closely 
inbred,  having  for  his  dam  the  dam  of 
his  sire.  In  explaining  why,  in  our 
judgment,  it  was  wise  to  breed  thus  let 
us  first  point  out  the  merits  of  his  ances¬ 
tors.  Prince  Ybma  Spofford,  the  sire  of 
Prince  Ybma  Spofford  2d,  as  you  will 
see  from  the  picture,  is  of  superior  dairy 
type,  being  of  low  blocky  build,  straight, 
and  carrying  out  well  over  rump.  I  he 
sire  of  Prince  Ybma  Spofford  was  Katy 
Spofford  Corona’s  Son.  He  had  the  same 
general  dairy  type  as  has  Prince  Ybma 
Spofford,  and  is  the  sire  of  some  very 
promising  young  cows,  20  of  which  have 
large  A.  R.  O.  records,  two  of  which 
averaged,  in  official  tests  at  three  years 
old,  21.89  pounds  butter  each  in  seven 
days  and  nearly  90  pounds  each  in  30 
days;  over  2,000  pounds  milk  each  in  30 
days  and  78  pounds  each  in  one  day. 
These  young  cows  are  fine  individuals, 
and  give  promise  of  much  larger  records 
at  more  matured  ages.  The  dam  of  Katy 
Spofford  Corona’s  Son  was  Katy  Spof¬ 
ford  Corona,  a  cow  of  excellent  dairy 
type  and  a  great  producer.  She  still 
holds,  after  seven  years,  her  world’s 
championship  record  of  590.65  pounds 
milk,  26.02  pounds  butter  in  seven  days 
at  three  years,  one  month  and  six  days 
old.  She  was  also  champion  cow  of  the 
breed,  any  age,  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  while  in  her  three-year  form.  She 
in  turn  was  from  a  long  line  of  heavy 
producing  females. 

With  the  strong  dairy  type  and  heavy 
producing  qualities  of  Katy  Spofford 
Corona  in  the  blood  of  her  son,  he  was 
bred  to  Ybma  3d’s  Pledge  Clothiide,  with 
her  excellent  dairy  type,  as  shown  by 
picture,  and  her  A.  R.  O.  record  of  643.9 
pounds  milk,  30.38  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days,  and  2629.3  pounds  milk  and  121.34 
pounds  butter  in  30  days,  average  per¬ 
centage  fat  3.7,  to  get  Prince  Ybma  Spof¬ 
ford,  a  sire  whose  dam  and  sire’s  dam 
average  28.20  pounds  butter  each  in  seven 
days,  and  he  also  of  superior  dairy  type, 
bred  back  to  his  dam  to  get  Prince  Ybma 
Spofford  2d,  a  young  bull  whose  dam  and 
sire’s  dam  average  in  official  test  30.38 
pounds'  butter  in  seven  days  and  121.34 
pounds  in  30  days.  He  also  retains  the 
strong,  growthy,  robust  and  handsome 
dairy  type  of  his  ancestors.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  Prince  Ybma  Spofford  2d 
has  descended  from  such  a  long  line  of 
animals  of  same  general  type  and  pro¬ 
ducing  qualities  we  feel  we  have  one  of 
the  coming  champions  of  the  breed  as  a 
sire  of  heavy  producing  finely  formed 
animals.  According  to  laws  of  breeding 
he  surely  should  be  very  prepotent  in 
transmitting  the  qualities  of  his  ancestors. 
Had  some  of  the  animals  in  his  imme¬ 
diate  pedigree  been  of  a  decidedly  dif¬ 
ferent  type,  as  a  beefy  type  with  low 
producing  qualities,  we  could  not  have 
such  certainty  as  to  his  power  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  desired  qualities.  We  have  known 
of  other  cases  of  similar  close  inbreeding 
which  have  given  good  results  in  in¬ 
tensifying  certain  characteristics. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON. 


a  friend  who  takes  perfect  delight  in  ex¬ 
ercising  his  mechanical  ingenuity  upon  all 
possible  occasions.  'One  day  he  heard  me 
grumbling  because  it  took  so  long  to 
crush  the  charcoal.  I  heard  him  chuck¬ 
ling  a  little;  and  the  next  time  I  went 
out  to  prepare  the  charcoal  I  found  he 
had  removed  the  hand  wheel  and  substi¬ 
tuted  a  pulley,  and  had  bolted  the  mill  on 
the  top  of  our  Baltimore  corn  sheller 
and  belted  the  sheller’s  fly  wheel  to  the 
pulley,  increasing  the  speed  about  100 
per  cent.  f.  c.  curtis. 


Pedigree  and  Chicken  Disease. — I  have 
had  a  little  experience  this  Summer  which 
may  he  interesting  in  the  chicken  line.  A 
friend  of  mine  10  or  12  miles  off  has  had 
bad  luck  with  his  chicks  for  three  or  four 
years ;  loses  300  or  400  of  them  every  year, 
and  has  tried  everything  to  remedy  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  received  two  setting  of  eggs  from  him 
so  as  to  get  some  different  blood  in  my  stock. 
From  the  two  settings  I  hatched  16  chicks, 
which  were  given  to  one  hen  to  raise.  In 
about  three  days  these  chicks  commenced  to 
be  dumpish,  and  would  finally  die.  In  three 
weeks  I  had  three  chicks  left.  As  I  did  not 
have  a  case  like  that  among  my  300  chicks 
from  my  own  stock,  I  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  cause  was  in  the  stock  and 
not  in  the  feed,  etc.,  so  I  cut  the  heads  off 
the  three  remaining  chicks,  as  I  didn’t  want 
to  mix  that  kind  of  stock  with  mine.  This 
may  answer  the  question  so  often  asked, 
“What  makes  the  chickens  die  off  so?”  In 
another  case,  a  neighbor  last  year  bought  500 
chicks,  lost  250  of  them,  used  the  pullets 
from  them  to  breed  from  this  year,  and  has 
had  about  the  same  result,  so  I  feel  pretty 
sure  the  cause  is  in  the  stock.  How  does  it 
look  to  others?  v.  e.  haserick. 

New  Hampshire. 

FACE  EATEN  BY  ECZEMA 

Baby  a  Mass  of  Sores— Whole  Body 

Covered — Ear  Almost  Destroyed 

— Grew  worse  All  the  Time. 

Cuticura  Cures  In  Two  Weeks. 

“My  daughter  broke  out  all  over  her 
body  with  a  humor,  and  we  used  every¬ 
thing  recommended,  but  without  results. 
I  called  in  three  doctors,  they  all  claimed 
they  could  help  her,  but  she  continued  to 
grow  worse.  Her  body  was  a  mass  of 
sores,  and  her  little  face  was  being  eaten 
away.  Her  ears  looked  as  if  they  would 
drop  off.  Neighbors  advised  me  to  get 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment,  and  before 
1  had  used  half  of  the  cake  of  Soap  and 
box  of  Ointment  the  sores  had  all  healed, 
and  my  little  one’s  face  and  body  were  as 
clear  as  a  new-born  babe’s.  I  would  not 
be  without  it  again  if  it  cost  five  dollars 
instead  of  seventy-five  cents.  Mrs.  George 
J.  Steese,  701  Coburn  St..  Akron,  Ohio, 
Aug.  30,  1905.” 

You  Can’t  Talk 

it  too  strong.  What? 
|—  Gombault’s  - 

Caustic  Balsam 

As  a  Liniment 

For  the  Human  Body 

Springfield.  O. ,  Sept.  19,  1904. 
Lawrence- Williams  Co.,Cleveliind,0. — Lewis  Evelsiz- 
er,  Urbana,  R.  F.  D.,  a  farmer, had  a  bad  cancer  on  back 
of  his  hand.  When  I  first  saw  it  he  was  on  his  way  to 
have  his  hand  amputated.  I  persuadod  him  to  first  try 
GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM,  which  ho  did,  and  on 
second  application  could  rest  well  at  night — the  first 
for  weeks.  In  less  than  three  months  he  was  at  work 
on  the  farm.  He  will  certify  to  this  statement  over  his 
signature.  Then  Mr.  Jenkins,  storekeeper  and  post¬ 
master  at  Seth,  O.,  had  a  bad  cancer  on  his  cheek-bone. 

I  saw  him  at  a  grange  meeting  and  told  him  to  use 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  twice  a  day,  rubbing  it  in  for  five  or 
ten  minutes.  In  three  months  it  was  healed  over  and 
is  now  all  sound.  These  two  are  all  that  1  have  the 
address  of  just  now.  I  have  had  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
used  on  old  shin  sores.  One  man  had  •walked  with 
crutches  for  more  than  a  year,  and  several  pieces  of 
bone  had  come  out.  I  persuaded  him  to  try  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM,  and  today  you  would  not  know  lie  was  ever 
lame.  Then,  it  is  a  sure  cure  for  piles,  using  it  with 
sweetoil.  I  could  tell  of  dozens  of  cases  where  I  have 
induced  diflerent  ones  to  use  CAUSTIC  BALSAM.  I  have 
been  the  means  of  more  than  fifty  bottles  being  bought, 
because  I  know  just  what  it  will  do.  You  can't  talk 
it  up  strong  enough.  I  wish  you  success. 

R.  L.  HOLMAN, 

In  charge  Co-operative  Work  of  Ohio  State  Grange. 

Price  $  1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  H. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  0. 


Grinding  Charcoal. — Referring  once 
more  to  charcoal  for  poultry,  we  pur¬ 
chase  it  from  a  coal  firm  after  it  has 
passed  through  a  sieve  with  a  one-ineh 
mesh.  This  costs  10  cents  per  bushel 
f.  o.  b.,  but  must  be  ground;  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  use  a  Wilson  dry  bone  mill, 
which  is  simply  a  coffee  mill.  We  have 


rr?  the  only 

Hi  all  steel 


Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  1C.  Y. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone.' 

C.  BISCHOFF  <5?  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  hud  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  ns 
at  once,  stating  jnst  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  __ 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  E.  H.  knapp  &  son,  route  i,  fabius.  n.  y. 


Compressed  Pure-Salt  Bricks 

in  patent  holders  is  the  approved  way  of  animal 
salting.  Animals  help  themselves.  Take  just  enough, 
just  as  wanted.  Refined  dairy  salt,  cheap,  convenient. 
Write  for  free  salting  book. 

BELMONT  STARKE  SUPPLY  CO., 
Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

REG.  RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

17  females  and  herd  bull.  Just  a  nice  car-load. 
Two  fine  young  bulls  six  and  eight  months  old. 
Herd  bull  is  two  years  old  and  weighs  1000  lbs. 
Will  sell  one  or  all.  Address 

E.  F.  HAINES,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Huntington.lnd. 

DULL  CA LF-A  descendant  of  "  The  Owl,”  P.  2195 
UH.  O.  HEIFER  CALF- A  descendantof  “Flying 
Fox,”  P.  3123  H.  C.  Both  solid  color  and  from  splendid 
cows.  Price,  $100.  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HA  I,  LID  AY,  Route  2.  Hannnondsport,  N.Y. 

on  REGISTERED  YEARLING  RAMS  for 

OU  sale.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs, 

H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi,  Seneca  County.  New  York. 

COR  SAKE.— Dickinson’s  reg.  Delaine  Rams,  large 
*  boned,  well  covered  with  long  white  wool.  Write  or 
come  and  see  mo.  Alex.  Taylor,  Moundsville,  W.  \  a. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  AND 
1  CHESHIRE  l’IGS.  Young  stock  from  prolific 
and  prize  winning  strains  for  sale.  SAMUEL 
FRASER,  Mgr.  '  " 


strains 
Fall  Brook  Farms. 


Genoseo,  N.  Y. 


Eugene  p.  Rogers,  wayviiie,  n.  y.. 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of  the  World’s  Best  O.  I.  C. 
and  Chester  White  Swine.  All  stock  registered 
and  bred  from  prize-winners.  Correspondence  and 
inspection  invited.  Stock  for  sale. 

THE  NEW  YORK 
FARMERS’  HOti. 

strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  Keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Itbaca.N.  Y. 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

WE  OFFER  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF 


CHESHIRES 

Hardy;  prolific; 


Write  for  Prices  and  Pedigrees. 

SOAPSTONE  FARM,  Haverford  Pa. 


l( 


ai 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  3.">0  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Wiite  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


WILDERS 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

BTANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 
simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 
Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich. 


STANCHION 


Star  Farm  Holsteins 

Readers  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
Write  Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D., 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  for  Photographs 
and  Prices  of  his  Famous  Registered 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Feed  and  labor  are  high,  therefore, 
keep  fewer  and  better  cows. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I»e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  oiler  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville, N.J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Regist'd  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
iCollie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
■  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
f  Stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  of  Eureka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester.  Penna. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive  prices 
in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importation. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  isheaded  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are  offering 
some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Heifers. 

Wo  have  in  pasture  over  fifty  heifers  from  one  to 
two  years  old  which  have  never  yet  calved. 

Wo  haven’t  room  for  half  of  these' in  our  stable  and 
must  sell  soon. 

They  are  the  finest  lot  we  ever  owned  and  are  bred 
to  the  best  hulls  of  the  breed. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars  and  prices. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 
The  Stevens  Herd,  Established  1876. 


OHIO  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 


hand. 


attle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
M.  L.  BENliAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires&C.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,Oochranville,Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


KALORAMA  FARM 

BERKSHIRES. 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm.  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Fenn  Yan,  New  York. 


1907. 
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COSGROVE'S  POULTRY  NOTES. 

September  2. — Now  is  the  time  to  see 
that  the  covering  on  your  poultry  houses 
is  in  proper  condition  for  the  coming 
Winter;  to  put  in  glass  that  has  been 
broken,  and  especially  to  get  in  that  dry 
earth  which  is  needed  just  the  same 
whether  the  poultry  houses  have  board, 
cement  or  earth  floors.  I  usually  put  in 
two  or  three  wagon  loads  in  each  house 
after  the  house  has  been  cleaned  by  rak¬ 
ing  up  the  feathers  and  top  dirt  and  cart¬ 
ing  it  on  my  garden.  Generally  I  get  the 
dry  loam  from  the  potato  patch  after  the 
tubers  are  dug,  the  soft  earth  making  easy 
shoveling.  It  takes  two  persons  to  do  it 
handily,  one  in  the  wagon  with  a  long- 
handled  coal  sifter,  the  other  on  the 
ground  to  shovel  the  earth  into  the  sifter, 
the  stones  and  litter  being  thrown  out 
over  the  side.  This  soft  clean  earth  makes 
an  ideal  dusting  place  for  the  hens,  and 
each  week  through  the  Winter  is  spread 
on  the  droppings  boards  an  inch  deep  to 
absorb  the  moisture  and  prevent  the  ex¬ 
crement  from  sticking  to  the  boards. 
When  earth  and  droppings  are  scraped 
off  and  put  into  the  covered  bins  where 
1  keep  it,  the  earth  absorbs  any  ammonia 
that  might  otherwise  escape  and  be  lost. 
By  Spring  it  becomes  one  homogeneous 
mass,  no  earth  being  visible,  and  is  in 
much  better  shape  to  use  than  the  clear 
hen  manure,  and  less  liable  to  burn  the 
roots  of  tender  plants.  As  a  top-dressing 
for  grass  this  gives  better  results  than  the 
best  fertilizer  that  can  be  bought,  but  it 
should  be  applied  in  February  or  March. 
Thinking  the  nitrogen  in  it  would  be 
wasted,  I  used  to  wait  until  the  grass  had 
got  a  good  start  before  applying  the  ma¬ 
nure,  but  found  by  experience  that  much 
better  results  were  obtained  by  putting  it 
on  the  grass  land  in  Winter.  I  have 
spread  it  on  the  snow  in  midwinter  with 
surprising  results  in  the  increased  crop  of 
hay. 

One'  of  the  things  to  look  out  for  now 
with  the  advent  of  cool  nights  is  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  young  chicks.  They  will 
leave  the  coops  where  they  have  been 
roosting  and  crowd  into  one  coop  until 
some  get  smothered.  1  have  had  big  pul¬ 
lets  that  weighed  five  pounds  killed  in  this 
way.  Another  thing  that  careless  people 
forget  is  that  a  coop  plenty  large  enough 
for  50  chicks  when  they  are  little  will  be 
badly  crowded  by  20  when  they  are  half 
grown.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of' 
success  in  the  poultry  business,  rather 
more  so,  I  think,  than  in  any  other. 

Is  there  any  rule  among  poultry  keepers 
as  to  number  of  uest  boxes  necessary  for  a 
given  number  of  hens?  j.  b.  m. 

Michigan. 

Answering  the  above  query,  would  say 
that  poultrymen  have  no  “rule”  as  to  such 
matters ;  a  very  little  observation  would 
show  a  man  whether  he  had  nests  enough 
or  not.  If  about  10  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  time  when  most  of  the 
laying  is  done,  he  should  find  all  the  nests 
occupied  and  three  or  four  hens  on  a 
nest,  then  it  would  be  well  to  put  in  more 
nests.  But  hens  are  notional  creatures ; 
sometimes  four  or  five  will  crowd  into 
one  nest  when  there  are  a  dozen  empty 
nests  right  alongside  of  the  one  they  are 
in.  As  a  general  rule  about  five  nests  for 
a  pen  of  20  to  25  hens  would  be  enough. 
Hens  like  to  have  new  nests  made  for 
them  occasionally;  a  wide  board  slanted 
up  against  a  corner  of  the  coop  with  the 
earth  hollowed  a  little  and  a  handful  of 
straw  in  it  will  often  attract  them  from 
the  most  elaborate  nest.  My  hens  fre¬ 
quently  make  nests  for  themselves  on  the 
ground  under  the  droppings  boards,  and 
my  instructions  to  the  boy  who  gathers 
the  eggs  are  “always  look  under  the 
roosts  before  leaving  the  coop.”  Don’t 
use  deep  boxes  for  nests;  a  heavy  hen 
jumping  down  into  a  nest  with  eggs  in 
it  will  sometimes  break  one,  and  will  im¬ 
mediately  eat  it  and  begin  scratching  for 
more,  throwing  the  other  eggs  against  the 
side  of  the  box,  breaking  them  also,  and 
learning  how  the  thing,  is  done^  will  be¬ 


come  that  terror  to  the  poultry  keeper, 
an  “egg-eating  hen.” 

Don’t  use  any  straw  for  nests  that  has 
any  grain  in  it.  Don’t  throw  grain  in  the 
coop  in  such  a  way  that  any  of  it  will  get 
into  a  nest.  In  other  words,  don’t  give 
the  hens  any  inducement  to  scratch  in  the 
nests.  I  assume  that  the  writer  of  the 
question  is  an  amateur  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  this 
long  sermon  from  a  short  text,  for  I  real¬ 
ize  fully  how  much  the  little  unconsidered 
trifles — not  set  down  in  poultry  books — 
make  for  success  or  failure  in  poultry 
keeping.  geo.  s.  cosgrove. 

EPILEPSY. 

I  have  a  horse  about  9  or  10  years  old 
that  every  two  or  three  months  has  some¬ 
thing  like  tits.  Without  any  warning  he  will 
begin  to  stagger,  then  fall,  gnashing  his  teeth 
and  biting  at  his  shoulders  and  sides;  stays 
down  about  two  or  three  minutes,  then  seems 
all  right  and  in  half  an  hour  is  entirely 
normal.  When  in  these  trances  he  often 
injures  himself  against  fences  or  the  walls 
of  his  stable,  a  large  box  stall.  The  last 
time  he  was  this  way  he  had  five  attacks  in 
one  day  and  night.  The  dealer  from  whom 
I  got  him  says  he  was  bred  in  Virginia.  He 
has  been  bled  from  the  neck  vein  two  or 
three  times,  about  six  quarts  at  each  time, 
and  has  been  given  powders,  etc.,  but  noth¬ 
ing  seems  to  help  much.  What  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  is  the  cause  of  this  trouble,  and  can 
you  suggest  a  remedy?  The  horse  is  at  all 
times  very  nervous,  otherwise  is  a  faithful 
worker.  reader. 

North  Caro'ina. 

The  fits  are  epileptic  and  incurable. 
Such  cases  often  are  called  “megrims” 
and  “blind  staggers”  in  the  old  text  books 
and  may  possibly  be  brought  on  by  in¬ 
digestion  induced  by  overfeeding  and 
lack  of  exercise  or  in  some  instances,  by 
a  tight  fitting  collar.  Evidently  the  brain 
is  affected  and  therefore  the  entire  nerv¬ 
ous  system,  but  the  exact  cause  of  the 
trouble  has  not  been  determined.  The 
horse  should  be  exercised  or  worked 
every  day  and  should  not  remain  a  single 
day  idle.  When  there  is  little  work  to  be 
done  cut  down  the  grain  ration  and  keep 
the  bowels  open  with  soft  food.  He 
should  be  clipped  Spring  and  Fall.  Stable 
should  be  clean,  cool  and  well  ventilated. 
Harness  should  fit  properly.  Feeding 
should  be  regular  and  water  always  given 
before  feeding.  Medicines  or  bleeding 
will  do  no  good.  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


MILK  CANS  ROB] 
YOU 

Look  'through  a  microscope  at  milk  / 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  and  you’ll  I 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You’ll  see  the  I 
caseino— the  cheese  part— forming  a' 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You’ll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd. 
How  can  you  expect  all  the  cream  to  | 

rise  through  that  ?  It  can’t.  This 


:?? 


asgfii# 


caselne  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  You  stand  that  loss  Just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven’t  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  an  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  you  commence  using  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator,  you 
stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  10,000  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ¬ 
ator-  They  get  all  the  cream— get  It 
quick— get  it  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don’t  bother  the  Tub- 
alar.  The  Tubular  Is  positively  cer¬ 
tain  to  greatly  increase  your  dairy  , 
Profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog] 
I-1S3  and  our  valuable  free  book, 
“Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III* 


How  Prof.  Henry  Feeds 
Dairy  Cows 

In  his  very  popular  and  authentic  book,  "  Feeds  and  Feeding,”  Prof. 
Henry  says  under  “  Feed  and  Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow 

(1)  '*  As  the  dairy  cow,  when  giving  large  flow  of  milk,  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  much  work,  it  is  best  to  prepare  the  feed  for  rapid  mastica¬ 
tion.  Grains  should  generally  be  ground  and  roots  sliced.” 

(2)  “  Cows  take  kindly  to  dry  feed,  and  as  a  rule  prefer  it  to  that  in 
a  sloppy  condition.  *  *  *  By  supplying  dry  feed,  mangers  can  be 
kept  more  wholesome.” 

(3)  "  Dried  brewer’s  grains  form  an  excellent  feed  for  cows.  Their 
purpose  being  to  supply  protein  which  they  carry  in  abundance. 

*  *  *  No  dry  forage  can  prove  superior  to  good  clover  hay.” 

These  are  some  of  the  important  items  Prof.  Henry  calls  attention  to 
on  the  **  Feed  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cows.”  They  bring  out  so  forcefully  the 
important  features  of 


that  we  have  quoted  them  to  illustrate  the  point  that  Badger  Dairy  Feed 
is  an  ideal  dairy  feed,  and  right  in  line  with  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  feed  question. 

(1)  The  form  of  Badger  Dairy  Feed  fulfills  Prof.  Henry’s  idea.  It 
is  ready  for  rapid  mastication. 

(2)  It  is  a  dry  feed— a  wholesome  feed,  composed  of  ingredients  of 
the  highest  grade.  It  is  not  a  condiment— contains  no  medicines 
or  stimulants— nothing  but  pure,  wholesome  grains  and  cereals 
which  have  proven  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  dairy  cow. 

(3)  Dried  brewer’s  grains  are  one  of  its  chief  ingredients,  and  note 
what  Prof.  Henry  says  of  the  nutritive  value. 

In  addition  to  these  we  include  others  which  furnish  fat,  others  which 
supply  carbohydrates  and  pure  molasses  to  add  the  necessary  sugar,  com¬ 
pleting  a  ration  that  possesses  every  requisite  for  the  production  of  the 
most  milk  and  best  physical  “  conditions  "  in  the  most  advantageous  form. 
In  nutritive  ratio,  that  is,  the  amount  of  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates  and 
sugar,  its  analysis  shows  it  to  be  practicallyperfect.  It  is  an  appetizing, 
succulent  feed  that  cows  keenly  relish,  and  are  always  ready  for  more.  It 
is  absolutely  uniform,  because  of  the  advanced  methods  of  manufacture 
employed.  Nothing  is  left  to  “guesswork.”  Each  ingredient  is  added 
through  automatic  weighers,  consequently  its  food  value  is  always  the 
same.  It  will  not  cake,  get  sticky  or  mould,  because  it  is  the  only  tbor> 
oughly  kiln-dried  molasses  feed.  Thanks  to  our  improved  dry  kiln. 

If  you  want  a  feed  that  makes  more  milk,  better  "  conditions  ’’—over¬ 
comes  “  off-feed,”  etc.— that  comes  up  to  an  expert’s  idea,  just  try  Badger 
Dairy  Feed  and  make  more  profit  out  of  your  herd  than  you  ever  did  be¬ 
fore.  Just  send  for  our  Free  Trial  Offer.  We  prove  it  does  all  we  claim 
—at  our  risk,  not  yours. 

In  writing  mention  your  dealer’s  name,  and  we  will  send  you  a  valuable 
book  free,  on  “  How  to  Get  More  Milk  from  the  Same  Cow.” 

CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  C0„  Box  100,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Badger  Dairy  Feed. 


LINSEED 


on-i^r 

makes  tho  old 
reliable  paint 
and  will  last  for  years  on  a  house,  barn 
orfeneo.  We  make  both  prodaeta. 

11  Llnsood  Oil  Is  tho  Llfo  of  Paint." 

Established  1847. 


PAINTS  prepared 

I  H  I  ll  |  O  «  Diamond  ”  or  “Yl 


—Our 

Yankee  ** 

Paint  is  more  convenient^wears  longer,  goes  farther, 
and  eostti  less  than  you  can  mix  the  materials,  but 
our  paint  costs  more  than  the  “cheap  dope”  paints 
so  freely  advertised,  (let  color  card  nnd  prices. 


OIL 


MEAL 


THOMPSON  A  CO.,  Diamond  Paint  and  Oil  Works,  ALLEGHEN  Y,  PA. 


OUR  OLD 
PROCESS 

Tins  very  best  Feed 
for  Horses,  Cows,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls, 
Ftc.  Increases  the  value  of  other  feed. 
Rich  manure  left.  DOUBLE  (JAIN  FEED. 

Manufacturers* 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Cutter 

will  prepare  you  a  bettor  silage  and  flu  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
P.poc.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


dog  powers 

_  HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  ll.  Cobleskill.  N. 


will  run  hand  cream* 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 
machines,  etc. 

Y.  Best.  Cheapest. 


Many  A  Man 

has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage  and 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cares  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind* 
pufT,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  Tendons^ 
ami  all  Lameness*  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

£  £  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
V  guarantee  or  contract.  Sena  _ 

J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  SpwiS.  Ringbouc.CuW,  Tmwxjwt. 

from  businessmen  and  trainers  -  -  — -  .Tv 

On  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

)UINN’S 
OINTMENT 

Note  the  sign.  Prlco  $1.00  per 

Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co..  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  tho 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


^SORBIne 


Cuts  4 

different 
Length,. 
Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lover. 

Gale- Baldwin  and  Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  TRAVELING  FEED  TABLE 

Require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 

They  cut  faster,  feed  Bailor,  last  longer  and  have  this 
additional  advantage  of  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 

Don’t  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue  and 
prices.  W.  will  save  you  money. 

The  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.T.CO.  .Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls, Miss. 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Anklea. 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  and 
Swellings,  Lameness  and 
Allays  Pain  Quickly  without 
Blistering,  removing  the  hair,  or 
laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant  to  use. 
gi.flO  per  bottle,  delivered  witli  full 
directions.  Book  5-C,  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  for  man- 
kind,  #1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Strains, 
Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele. 
Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 

W.  F, YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 

MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse  . 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
1  price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptivo  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg, , 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

f!^h,<j.l«!?5lnreif.UP®«®^t0^.n,Y8,”6^yll."der  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  simrle  cvlindermit 


UNTIL  YOU  srfVESTIOATE 

_  _ _ _  _  “THE  MASTER  WOUKMAN,** 
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HUMOROUS 


V‘P-A,  tfo  you  cut  your  eye  teeth  on  silver 
Spoons  or  ivory  rings,  or  \Vbat?"’  '‘‘‘You 
cut  them  on  gold  bricks,  my  son.”— Nash¬ 
ville  American. 

trADY  :  “What  are  your  chickens  worth 
to-day ?w  New  Bay::  ‘‘“Couldn’t  say,  mum. 
t  must  only  teH  you  what  we’re  selling 
Vm  for-.”— The  Sketch. 

Passenger  (on  Atlantic  liner)  :  “Hello, 
‘old  *%an!  Had  breakfast?”  Persottally- 
Wnducted  Tourist  (leaning  on  rail)  :  “For 
■about  fifteen  minutes.”— Puck. 

Mary  :  “Did  she  make  a  good  match  ?” 
Ann:  “Splendid.  Lots  of  money,  good 
Social  position  and  all  that.  In  fact,  the 
Kmly  drawback  is  the  husband.” — Ulus- 
Y rated.  Bits. 

“You’re  rather  a  young  man  to  be  left 
in  charge  of  a  drug  store,”  said  the  fussy 
old  gentleman.  “Have  you  any  diploma?” 
“W!hy-er — no,  sir,”  replied  the  drug  clerk, 
“but  we  have  a  preparation  of  our  own 
that’s  just  as  good.” — Philadelphia  Press. 


SAVE  OIME-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

fingeHrtMl  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
'Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
Iprom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  all  ^Dealer’s  Profits,  by  buying  ’’Direct 
from  Ingcrsoll,"  and  receive  full  value  for  your 
money  in  the  Best  Paint. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  attd  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  *'hd  peelingt  Valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  Write  me.  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  hi  one.y .  .Vri t isfa ct ion  guaranteed, 

Q>  W.  Ingersoli,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


AND 

AT  h  PRICE 


Finest  Terrs  19c,  27c  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOUD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


Save  Money  on  Feed 
Cookers 

DUY  direct  from  our  factory 
*  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Every  cooker  guaranteed 
and  sent  out  on  30  days’  ap¬ 
proval  test.  Special  fire  de¬ 
vice  saves  50  per  cent  fuel. 
Jacket  extra  fine;  14-gauge 
English  Steel  Kettle  warrant¬ 
ed  flawless — extra  heavy,  un¬ 
equaled  efficiency,  durability. 
Printed  guarantee  with  every 
cooker.  Send  for  large  free 
catalog  and  special  book 
“Cooking  for  stock.” 
Greenville  Implement  Co . 
Greenville,  Mich 


Thli 
Peerless 
Cooker 
with  Smith's  rroo 
Easy  Miner  f  IGC 


Tank  Heater  Bargains 

Solid  Cast  Iron — Guaranteed  Perfect 
special  heat  deflector  and  Backet 
grate  furnished  with  pipe  damper, 
spark  arrester  and  hood —will  last 
a  lifetime.  Our  lowest  factory 
prices  quoted  in  large  catalog. 

It’s  Free — write  for  it. 

GREENVILLE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

104  Farm  St.,  Craanvlllo,  Mich. 


RDfWEN  PniWICQ-We  offer  an  exceptional 
UnUM.ll  UUUMLO  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  lias  made 
<our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
■order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


U 


FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  'Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
•‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

CwHhnd  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  "ale  doing! 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14*2  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Rush  and  Bog  Plow. 
^Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will 
plow  a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves  l,5uo  tons 
5  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

80  Alain  St*,  Higganum,  Conn* 


STRICTLY  PURE  ALL 


K  if  tie  Lead  Paint 

MADE  FRESH  TO  ORDER 


I  am  the  Paintman. 

I  make  Paint  to  order — for  the  individual 
UBer. 

{sell  it  direct  from  factory— at  factor^ 
Ces. 

I  ship  it  in  special  extra  size  cans — guaran¬ 
teed  to  contain  full  measure  of  paint. 

These  cans  are  dated  the  day  the  paint  is 
made— your  guarantee  that  it  is  absolutely 
fresh  When  yoh  get  it. 

Oqt  of  any  six-gallon  order  or  over  you  may 

use  2  gallons  on  your  buildings.  _ 

Then  stand  off  and  look  at  it 
'-test  it  in  any  way  you  like. 

If  it  is  satisfactory — use  the 
balance. 

If  it  is  not  satisfactory — re¬ 
turn  the  balance — I’ll  refund  all 
of  your  money— pay  the  trans¬ 
portation  charges  both  ways— 
and  the  test  shan’t  cost  you  a 
penny. 

That’s  my  way  of  selling  my 
Made-to-Order  Paint. 

I’m  the  only  paintihakfer  in 
the  United  States  sellihg  it  that 

way,  t _ 

I'm  the  only  palntmaker  in 
the  United  States  making  paint  to  Order-. 

My  paint  will  please  -you-Ht’s  got  to  please 
you.  You  are  the  judge — and  if  it  doesn’t  it 
shan’t  cost  y'Ou  anything. 

TheV-e’s  ho  question  about  the  purity  of  my 
paint— fid  question  about  it’s  high  quality. 
There  Can’t  be — because  it's  made  from  the 
pure  materials — the  best  it  is  possible  to  buy. 

My  O.  L.  Chase  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 
Paint — The  Roll  of  Honor  Brand— an  all  white 
Lead  paint — is  made  from  strictly  pure  Old 


Two  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try.  Sold  on  Time. 
Purity  Guaranteed.  Freight  Prepaid. 

Dutch  Process  White  Lead— strictly  pure, 
well  settled,  aged,  r^w  Linseed  Oil  made  from 
Northern  grown  selected  flax  seed — pure 
Spirits  of  Turpentine  and  pure  Turpentine 
Drier,  and  the  necessary  tinting  colors  and 
nothing  else. 

This  paint  stands  the  tests  of  any  chemist — 
this  I  guarantee  under  8100.00  cash  forfeit. 

I  will  give  that  sum  of  money  to  any  chem¬ 
ist  who  will  find  any  adulteration  in  this  paint. 
It’s  just  what  it’s  name  implies — the  Roll 
of  Honor  Brand. 

It  meets  all  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  State  Pure  Paint 
Laws  and  more. 

I  challenge  the  world  on  this 
Roll  of  Honor  Brand — and  as  I 
make  it  to  order  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  user — ship  it  fresh  as 
soon  as  made  that  you  may  get 
all  of  its  life  right  on  your 
buildings— it’s  assuredly  the 
best  paint  in  the  world  to  buy, 
I  want  to  tell  you  more  about 
my  Made-to-Order  paint  propo¬ 
sition-want  to.  send  you  pi? 
Big  Fresh  Paint  Book,  together 
with  Samples  of  colors  to 
choose  from — and  tell  you  all  about  my 

Three  Great  Chase 
Made -To -Order  Paints 

Jtly  Itoll  of  Honor  Itratul — my  40-00 
I.catl  anti  Zinc,  1‘aint—rinrl  my  O,  JL. 
Chase  Itarability  Paint. 

When  you’ve  read  these  books  I’m  sure  you  ■drill  be 
convinced  that  it  will  be  more  economy— and  more 
satisfaction— for  you  to  let  me  make  your  paint  to 
order,  than  to  buy  palntof  any  other  kind— made  In 
any  other  way.  Write  for  these  Books  at  once—  today 


/  Challenge 
the  World 
on  my 

Strictly  Pure 
All  White 
Lead  Paint 


O.  Lm  CHASE ,  The  Paintman,  Deptm  45,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
saw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
famous  5  H.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

Mont  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device: 
most  handy  and  dependable  engine.  Gives  no  trouble  In  starting  i  n  coldest  weather.  Engine  ci.n  be  used 
forany  other  work — easily  detachd  e.  We  make  a  full  line  of  sawing  outtiis,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
Don't  buy  until  you  got  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  to-day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 


LUMBER 

BARGAIN 


A  wonderful  opportunity  is  offered  you  to 
buy  lumber  nrd  building  supplies  of  every 
kind  at  Prices  that  will  save  you  big 
money.  Such  a  chance  seldom  occurs. 
Lumber  for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meet¬ 
ing  house,  crib,  store,  factory,  and  in  fact, 
buildings  of  every  kind.  We  can  furnish 
absolutely  everything  needed  in  construc¬ 
tion  material.  Have  your  carpenter  or 
builder  make  a  complete  list  of  everything 
you  requ i re.  including  Lumber,  Sash  Doors, 
Fniis,  Roofing,  Siding.Ceiling,  in  fact,  any- 
thingyou  mayneed  in  building  material  or 
merchandise  of  any  kind. 


Send  us  your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate. 


We  bought  at  Manufacturers’  Sale  over  50,000,000  Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and 
Finishing  Material.  We  are  making  special  concessions,  to  those  who  buy  at  once.  Even  if  you  have 
no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  now.  Our  prices  will  save  you  30  to  50  per  cent. 

We  cheerfully  invite  inspection  of  our  Lumber  stock  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  our 
warehouse  and  yards  at  Chicago,  seethe  lumber  we  are  offering,  and  you  will  reco  nize  that  it  is  all  what 
we  say  of  it;  make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  come  to  Chicago;  we  can 
easily  sell  you  by  mail.  We  can  quickly  convince  you  of  the  wisdom  of  placing  an  order  with  us.  Just 
send  us  your  lumber  bill,  and  we  will  easily  **  Show  You.”  On  application  we  will  send  copies  of 
letters  from  customers  who  have  bought.  Thev  saved  money  whv  can't  vouf  Write  us  to-day.  WE  PUR¬ 
CHASED  EVERY  EXPOSITION.  INCLUDING  THE  990.000,000  ST.  LOUIS 
WORLDS’  PAIR  ASK  FOR  OUR  FREE  500  PAGE  CATALOG,  No.  C.  H.57,.  IT  QUOTES 
LOW  PRICES  ON  BUILDING  MATERIAL,  MACHINERY  AND  FURNITURE. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


Congo  j roofing 


Congo  it  everything  a  good  roofing  should  be.  It  is  air-proof,  climate-proof, 
water-proof,  storm-proof,  snow-proof,  wind-proof,  and  proof  against  everything  else 
which  can  damage  a  roefing. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with  your  present  roof,  cover  it  with  Congo  and  your 
troubles  will  be  over. 

If  you  want  proof  of  our  claims,  ask  us  to  tend  you  a  Free  Sample,  and  when 
you  see  how  tough  and  strong  and  well-made  it  is,  you  will  believe  that  we  are  not 
claiming  too  much  for  it.  Send  at  once. 

BUCHANAN-FOSTER  CO., 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

CHICAGO  and  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.  Y  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  pave  S. 


Farmers  Take  Notice. 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  you 
will  have  your  ensilage  to  cut,  and  your 
threshing  to  do.  Be  prepared  and  he 
sure  you  have  on  your  premises  one  of  our 

AIR-COOLED 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

They  are  reliable  and  requite  ho 
expert  to  handle  them. 

Write  now  for  further  information. 
Our  prices  will  astonish  you,  and  our 
goods  will  please  you. 

THE  AIR-COOLED  MOTOR  CO., 

BOSTON  OFFICE, 

21  South  Market  Street. 

E.  A.  SHEPHERD,  Eastern  Sales  Mg’r. 

Factory,  Lansing,  Mich: 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  Only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  15,  1006 

The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


$60 


GILSON  MFG.  CO 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIK  E  SIXTY ^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FREE  TRIAL 
_ _  Ask  for  catalog  all  size* 

144  Sul  St.  Fort  Washington,  Wis. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
114  So.  Salina  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request* 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

321  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y» 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Horizontal  or  Vertical. 

VERMONT  or  IDEAL 

With  Special  Equipment  for  All  Purposes 

Write  for  Catalogs. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


INDRUROI 

ROOFIN 

Requires  no  Coating1  or 
Faint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Glimati-  ChangesDoNot 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Plat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weig-ht. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 


Chic  a 


Me. 


ention  R.N.-Y, 


Boston* 
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HEN  MANURE  AND  WOOD  ASHES. 


A  GOOD  FARM  AND  CARRIAGE  HORSE. 

How  Shall  We  Treat  and  Care  for  Him  ? 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  farmer  go  by  my  house  with 
a  load  of  grain.  The  mud  was  deep  and  it  was  a  hard 
pull.  The  horses  were  very  poor  and  weak ;  so  poor 
that  they  were  little  more  than  skeletons.  The  farmer 
sat  on  the  load,  with  a  big  whip,  and  by  its  use  was 
able  to  make  his  horses  draw  his  load  a  few  rods  at 
a  time.  I  hardly  knew  which  to  be  the  most  sorry  for, 
the  man  or  the  horses.  Such  a  being  is  not  yet  a  man; 
he  is  lacking  in  almost  every  attribute  of  manhood,  and 
manifests  less  of  the  humane  than  the  animals  that 
serve  him.  He  is  almost  as  far  down  in  the  moral 
scale  as  Edward  Markham’s  “Man  with  the  Hoe.”  Yet 
I  am  sorry  for  this  kind  of  a  man,  and  I  would  like 
to  reach  him  in  a  way  that  will  bring  out  the  dormant 
good  in  him;  a  love  for  his  animals,  so  he  will  want 
to  treat  them  well.  I  have  always  noticed  a  very  close 
similarity  between  the  horse  and  its  owner.  A  good 
man  drives  a  good  horse,  and  if  I  would  form  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  man’s  character,  1  would,  as  one  means,  look 
at  his  horse.  The  condi¬ 
tion  and  temperament  of 
his  horse  would,  to  me, 
be  the  best  testimony.  In 
his  horse  I  would  see  the 
reflex  of  its  owner. 

One  of  my  near  neigh¬ 
bors  owns  a  pair  of  grade 
Percherons.  They  were 
the  colts  from  native  or 
what  some  call  scrub 
mares,  of  good  size,  bred 
to  purebred  Percheron 
stallions.  The  Percherons, 
because  of  their  good  dis¬ 
position,  or  mild  tempera¬ 
ment  and  intelligence,  are 
easy  to  train  and  educate. 

They  are  able  to  eat  more 
of  the  roughage  of  the 
farm  than  smaller  horses, 
and  I  believe  they  would 
keep  in  a  very  good  con¬ 
dition  on  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  if  kept  only  at 
farm  work.  This  team  is 
shown  in  the  Fig.  348;  I 
made  picture,  just  as  he 
and  his  wife  were  driv¬ 
ing  away,  and  I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  large 
horses  are  equal  to  all  the  needs  of  the  average 
farmer  for  carriage  horses.  This  man  loves  his  team, 
and  they  are  always  well  cared  for.  I  have  a  mare 
that  I  have  owned  since  a  colt.  She  is  from  a  Coach 
mare  and  Percheron  stallion,  and  is  a  good  road  horse, 
and  can  do  any  kind  of  farm  work.  She  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  whip,  as  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
or  loud  and  harsh  talk,  and  is  the  pet  of  the  family. 

I  have  learned  that  if  I  want  to  keep  her  economically, 

I  must  keep  her  in  good  flesh,  and  treat  her  kindly, 
and  I  know  that  with  these  conditions,  she  needs  less 
grain.  A  few  years  ago,  I  wrote  some  reminders,  and 
printed  them  on  a  card,  and  tacked  them  up  in  my 
stable,  for  my  children  and  others  to  read.  These 
ideals  may  help  some  of  my  readers,  as  they  have  us. 

THE  OWNER. — I  will  keep  a  good  horse  and  learn 
to  love  him ;  giving  him  proper  work  and  care.  I  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  horse  I  care  for  will  manifest 
some  of  the  characteristics  I  possess.  If  I  want  an 
ideal  farm  horse  I  will  breed  and  educate  him  myself ; 
and,  to  that  end,  will  read  the  best  literature  on  the 
subj  ect. 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  CARE. — I  will  try  to  pro¬ 
vide  my  horse  with  a  bedroom,  or  box  stall,  that  is 


warm  and  well  ventilated,  having  windows  admitting 
plenty  of  sunshine.  I  will  make  his  bed  every  night 
with  plenty  of  straw,  on  a  clean,  dry  floor.  He  shall 
be  well  groomed  every  morning;  and  I  will  not  clip 
him,  but  will  allow  him  to  wear  the  Winter  overcoat 
nature  provides  for  him.  Besides,  he  shall  have  a 
warm  blanket  to  wear  when  he  must  stand  out  on  cold 
days. 

I'OOD. — I  will  know  that  to  do  my  best  work,  I 
must  be  well  fed,  hence  I  will  feed  my  horse  exactly 
according  to  the  same  principles  that  I  do  myself.  I 
will  feed  him  sufficient  grain  (balancing  the  more  con¬ 
centrated  kinds  with  bran),  to  keep  him  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  That  the  hay  may  be  as  nearly  like  grass  as 
possible,  it  shall  be  good,  clean  and  early  cut.  I  will 
never  allow  him  to  become  poor  in  flesh.  I  will  bear 
in  mind  that  he  likes  green  food  and  vegetables,  and 
that  they  are  as  needful  to  him  as  they  are  to  me. 
He  shall  enjoy  good  pasture  at  least  a  part  of  the  time 
in  Summer,  and  whatever  he  seeks  for  and  eats  will 
indicate  the  way  he  is  to  be  fed.  I  will  kno\y  that  my 
horse  never  needs  any  condition  powders  or  medicine, 


if  he  is  properly  fed  and  used;  also  that  he  will  require 
less  food  if  always  treated  well  and  kept  in  good  flesh. 

HARNESS. — I  will  harness  my  horse  in  that  way  in 
which  he  can  most  easily  perform  his  work;  having 
no  unnecessary  parts  to  burden  him.  If  he  wears  a 
check-rein,  it  will  be  so  loose  that  he  can  carry  his 
head  in  a  natural  position.  The  collar  shall  fit  the 
neck,  and  shall,  with  any  other  parts  that  may  chafe, 
or  irritate,  be  kept  well  padded  and  clean. 

WORK  AND  TREATMENT.— I  will  change  the 
Golden  Rule  to  read  “As  you  would  that  horses  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.”  When  working 
my  horse  I  will  think  of  myself  as  in  his  place.  I  will 
train  him  to  be  a  fast  walker,  and  this  will  generally 
be  his  pace  when  I  drive  him.  I  will  not  over-tax  his 
strength,  but  will  always  so  work  him  that  he  will  have 
a  surplus  of  energy  left.  I  will  always  encourage  him 
with  a  kind  word,  and  will  never  speak  harshly  or 
loudly  to  him ;  but  will  so  treat  him  that  he  will  regard 
me  as  his  friend.  When  my  faithful  servant  has  passed 
a  long  and  useful  life,  I  will  provide  for  him  and  make 
him  comfortable  in  his  old  age.  He  shall  never  be 
sold  to  a  callous  stranger,  w.  H,  jenkins. 

New  York, 


Replying  to  your  correspondent’s  inquiry  about  mix¬ 
ing  hen  manure  and  wood  ashes,  I  would  say  that  the 
latter,  depending  on  its  source,  contaihs'  from  2'.)  to  35 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  about  five  per  cent 
carbonate  of  potash;  it  is  the  caustic  effect  of  this 
form  of  potash  that  drives  off  the  ammonia  and  never 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  as  this  form  of  lime  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  nitrogen.  A  perusal  of  Hilgard’s  new 
treatise  “Soils”  will  show  this  and  more.  He  is  un¬ 
surpassed  authority,  and  asserts  that  carbonate  of  lime 
is  the  most  favorable  element  known  for  promoting 
nitrification,  not  only  concentrating  it,  but  increasing 
the  store  of  it  in  the  soil.  I  have  known  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  fertilizer  made  by  mixing  human  excrement 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  with  remarkable  beneficial  re¬ 
sults,  because  tests  showed  every  iota  of  nitrogen  to  be 
conserved.  On  account  of  the  small  percentage  of  the 
potash  in  the  ashes  the  ammonia  loss  from  the  mixing 
with  hen  manure  will  not  be  serious,  but  yet  appreci¬ 
able  ;  if,  however,  the  ashes  are  leached  there  will 

not  be  the  slightest  loss. 
It  will  be  better  to  apply 
the  ashes  to  the  land 
separately  at  a  different 
time,  or  use  a  true  car¬ 
bonate  like  chalk,  calcare¬ 
ous  marl  or  oyster  shell 
dust,  not  merely  crushed, 
but  entirely  powdered. 
Then  the  benefits  obtained 
will  be  found  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  for  again  to 
quote  Hilgard:  “Lime 
carbonate  stands  foremost 
in  proportion  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  fertility.  Its  pres¬ 
ence  exerts  a  dominant 
and  beneficial  influence  in 
many  respects,  as  is  readi¬ 
ly  apparent  from  the 
prompt  change  in  vegeta¬ 
tion  whenever  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  soils  deficient 
in  it.  For  in  general,  we 
find  that  lower  percent¬ 
ages  of  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  are 
adequate,  zvhen  a  large 
proportion  of  lime  car¬ 
bonate  is  present 

FRANKLIN  NOBLE. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  Mr.  Noble  is  right  in  one  sense, 
but  that  it  is  still  not  good  advice  to  mix  hen  manure 
with  wood  ashes.  It  is  true  that  carbonate  of  lime, 
that  is,  chalk,  ground  limestone  or  ground  oyster  shells 
would  not  have  a  tendency  to  set  free  ammonia  if 
mixed  with  the  manure.  If  put  in  a  pile  with  the 
manure  and  kept  moist  it  will  help  to  bring  about 
nitrification.  1  he  trouble  is  that  wood  ashes,  as  a 
rule,  contain  more  or  less  caustic  lime  and  caustic 
potash,  both  of  which  will  surely  drive  off  the  am¬ 
monia.  1  hat  they  do  so  will  be  quite  evident  to  anyone 
who  possesses  an  average  nose,  for  the  smell  of 
ammonia  is  quite  evident  when  they  are  mixed.  The 
fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  much  caustic  lime  may 
be  in  the  ashes  is  reason  enough  for  not  advising  this 
mixture.  It  is  true  that  Hilgard  shows  that  carbonate 
of  lime  will  promote  nitrification  in  soils,  but  it  is  not 
fair  to  compare  the  use  of  lime  in  soils  with  its  effect 
upon  the  manure.  Of  course,  even  caustic  lime  would 
not  set  free  ammonia  when  mixed  with  soil  as  it  would 
in  manure.  The  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil  would  be 
very  much  less  than  in  the  ashes  mixed  with  manure, 
while  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  very  much 
less  than  that  in  the  manure. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SHORT  TALK  ABOUT  HORSES. 

I  have  a  horse  with  a  hard  bony  enlargement  on  his 
hind  foot  between  the  hoof  and  pastern  Joint,  which  I  feel 
sure  is  a  ringbone.  It  is  growing,  and  causes  lameness  at 
times.  How  should  I  treat  it?  J-  s-  M- 

When  a  ringbone  is  located  on  a  hind  foot  there  is 
some  hope  of  benefit  from  treatment,  but  when  it  is  on 
the  forefoot  unnerving  is  usually  the  only  cure  for  the 
lameness.  The  reason  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  horse’s 
weight  is  carried  by  the  fore  feet,  hence  they  receive 
most  concussion,  and  the  concussion  occurs  as  an  almost 
direct  blow.  The  hind  feet,  on  the  contrary,  bear  up 
but  one-third  of  the  animal’s  weight  and  strike  the 
ground  a  slanting  blow.  Shorten  the  toe  of  affected 
foot  and  put  on  a  shoe  having  heels  but  no  toe  calking. 
After  removing  hair  from  coronet  (hoof-head)  have 
the  ringbone  thoroughly  punctured,  fired  by  a  veteri¬ 
narian  ;  then  apply  a  strong  blister  and  tie  the  horse 
up  short  in  stall  for  six  weeks,  during  which  time  lie 
is  not  to  be  exercised  or  allowed  to  lie  down,  as  abso¬ 
lute  rest  is  needed  to  insure  anchylosis  (union)  taking 
place  between  long  and  short  pastern  bones.  If  the 
firing  cannot  be  done  then  treat  by  blistering  the  coronet 
every  three  weeks  with  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury  and  two  ounces  of  cerate  of  can- 
tharides.  Rub  the  blister  in  for  15  minutes  by  the 
watch;  wash  i’t  off  in  48  hours  and  then  apply  lard 
daily.  The  operation  of  firing  should  be  postponed 
until  after  fly  time;  otherwise  the  animal  will  suffer 
acutely,  and  indeed-  this  applies  if  the  blistering  is  done 
without  the  firing,  as  in  either  case  the  six  weeks’ 
rest  should  be  given.  A  horse  soon  learns  to  sleep  in 
the  standing  position. 

Feeding  A  Driving  Horse. 

Is  it  right  usage  for  a  horse  to  be  harnessed  and  driven 
four  miles  and  return  over  high  hills  on  three  quarts  of 
oats  when  site  has  eaten  every  spear  of  hay  or  straw  given 
her  the  night  before?  They  are  city  women  who  own  her, 
and  think  they  know  all  about  horses.  She  seems  to  he 
always  desperately  hungry  and  I  say  it  is  because  they 
are  feeding  her  some  very  poor,  coarse  old  stack  hay,  so 
slu  lias  to  leave  a  lot  of  sticks  and  stalks,  and  there  is 
no  nourishment  in  it.  IIow  much  good  hay  should  a  horse 
have  a  day?  w> 

Three  quarts  of  oats  three  times  daily  is  somewhat 
light  feeding  for  an  ordinary  driving  horse,  if  hard 
work  has  to  be  done,  and  especially  so  if  the  hay  is 
poor.  The  best  of  Timothy  hay  should  be  fed,  and  the 
mare  will  require  from  10  to  12  pounds  of  it,  and  most 
of  this  should  be  fed  at  night  after  the  grain  has  been 
masticated.  But  a  pound  or  so  of  hay  should  be  fed 
at  noon  while  the  mare  is  cooling  off  if  she  has  been 
driven,  and  always  the  drinking  water  should  be  given 
before  feeding  and  not  soon  after  a  meal.  From  12  to 
15  pounds  of  grain  will  be  needed  if  the  mare  is  worked 
hard,  but  six  to  10  pounds  will  suffice  if  she  is  little 
used  and  the  roughness  is  first  class  in  quality.  Allow 
her  free  access  to  rock  salt. 

Horses  Bolting  Grain. 

When  fed  whole  grain  my  horses  bolt  it  without  chew¬ 
ing.  I  am  thinking  of  doing  without  the  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine  this  year  and  feeding  the  oats  in  the  ear.  Would 
that  be  advisable?  Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
advise  me?  B- 

Ontario. 

We  would  not  advise  doing  away  with  the  thrashed 
grain  for  horses  that  are  worked,  but  idle  horses  may 
take  sheaf  oats  with  advantage  as  a  part  ration  in 
Winter,  along  with  good  hay,  fodder,  roots,  silage,  or 
such  foods  as  are  used  in  different  localities.  When 
a  horse  bolts  his  grain  the  first  step  should  be  to  see  that 
his  teeth  are  in  proper  order,  as  sharp  points  or  other 
irregularities  may  be  making  it  impossible  for  him 
properly  to  masticate  his  grain,  and  may  easily  be  set 
right  by  judicious  use  of  the  veterinary  rasps  sold  for 
the  purpose.  Next  it  is  important  that  the  horse  should 
be  allowed  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  which  com¬ 
fortably  and  properly  to  masticate  his  food.  If  he  is 
rushed  into  and  out  of  the  stable  at  noon  he  soon 
learns  to  bolt  his  food,  as  the  habit  comes  from  hurry 
and  hunger.  In  addition  to  allowing  ample  time  for 
grain  eating  discourage  bolting  by  feeding  the  grain 
from  a  box  with  a  very  wide  bottom,  so  that  it  will  be 
thinly  distributed,  under  which  circumstances  the  horse 
will  find  it  impossible  to  grab  a  full  mouthful  to  be 
bolted  unmasticated.  Putting  some  cobblestones  in  the 
feed  box  also  helps  to  prevent  bolting,  and  another  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  is  to  mix  some  hard  peas,  horse  beans  or 
even  shelled  corn  with  the  oats,  as  the  horse  will  chew 
well  to  enjoy  the  flavor  of  the  added  grains,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  grind  his  oats  thoroughly.  The  objection  to 
feeding  sheaf  oats  in  place  of  oats  is  that  a  horse  has 
a  small  stomach,  the  capacity  of  which  is  but  three  and 
one-half  gallons  or  thereabout,  so  that  he  needs  con¬ 
centrated  food  in  small  quantities  often  when  at  hard 
work.  Oats  have  to  be  fully  masticated  in  the  mouth 
where  they  are  drenched  with  the  saliva,  which  acts 
upon  the  starchy  matters.  The  oats  then  pass  to  the 
stomach,  where  they  remain  for  hours  for  full  action 
of  the  gastric  juice,  which  acts  upon  the  protein  con¬ 
stituents  ;  then  the  partially  digested  food  passes  slowly 


along  the  many  feet  of  small  intestines,  after  meeting 
the  digestive  fluids  of  the  duodenum,  and  gives  up 
most  of  its  nutrients  to  the  absorbent  organs  during 
the  journey  to  the  large  intestine.  On  the  contrary, 
hay,  straw  and  fodder,  after  partial  mastication  in  the 
mouth,  pass  quickly  through  the  stomach  and  are  stored 


THE  MAIL  CARRIER’S  ASSISTANT.  FlO.349. 

in  the  large  intestines  (caecum  and  colons),  and  if  fed 
with  oats  or  iust  after  oats  tend  to  force  the  grain  out 
of  the  stomach  undigested.  Theoretically  a  horse  should 
therefore  be  fed  hay  first  and  then  oats  or  other  con¬ 
centrates,  and  as  water  passes  through  the  stomach  to 
the  caecum  it  should  be  given  always  before  feeding. 

Curing  A  Balky  Horse. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  ns  a  permanent  rare  for  balky 
horses?  Two  years  ago  I  loaned  team  to  a  neighbor,  and 
since  then  one  of  the  horses  balks,  sometimes  when  hooked 
up  to  empty  wagon  only.  Three  years  previous  to  that 


LINCOLN  RAMS  IN  OHIO.  Fig.  350. 

time,  I  worked  the  horse  regularly,  and  never  knew  him 
to  balk.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  balky  animals, 
and  would  appreciate  being  told  how  to  go  about  it  to 
break  up  this  bad  habit,  if  possible.  J-  J-  s. 

Plans  galore  have  been  suggested  for  the  cure  of  a 
balky  horse,  but  no  one  scheme  seems  to  succeed  in  all 
cases,  and  some  cases  prove  incurable,  especially  if  long 
established.  It  often  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  start  a  balky  horse  by  picking  up  a  fore  foot  and 
tapping  the  shoe  or  frog  with  any  hard  object  to  divert 
his  attention ;  tying  a  piece  of  string  around  his  foreleg 
or  ear;  holding  up  a  foot  for  a  few  moments;  remov- 


STIRRING  THE  APPLE  BUTTER.  Fig.  351. 

ing  the  harnes  and  putting  it  on  again;  allowing  the 
horse  to  “stand  at  ease”  for  a  time,  or  coaxing  him 
with  a  lump  of  sugar,  an  apple  or  carrot.  It  is  an 
altogether  different  proposition  to  cure  the  trouble,  and 
the  following  plan  doubtless  will  succeed  as  well  as 
any  other  we  happen  to  know :  When  a  horse  balks 


obstinately  unhitch  him,  remove  harness  and  put  on  a 
halter  with  rope  attached.  B^end  the  horse’s  head 
around  toward  his  flank  and  bring  the  tail  well  for¬ 
ward  to  meet  the  head,  then  tie  the  halter  shank  (rope 
or  strap)  with  a  slip  knot  to  the  long  hair  of  the  tail 
so  as  to  keep  the  head  pointing  as  directly  backward 
as  possible.  Now  take  the  whip  in  hand  and  cause  the 
horse  to  move,  which,  perforce,  he  will  do  in  a  circle, 
and  keep  him  at  it  until  he  is  giddy  and  staggers,  when 
the  rope  may  be  pulled  loose  before  he  falls.  Repeat 
this  treatment  each  time  he  balks,  and  he  will  become 
very  tired  of  it  in  time,  and  perhaps  quit  his  foolishness. 
Another  plan  is  to  throw  a  balky  horse  with  side  lines 
and  hold  him  down  until  he  is  ready  and  willing  to  get 
up  and  go  about  his  business.  A  few  other  plans 
come  to  mind,  but  these  should  succeed  if  the  horse  in 
question  is  not  beyond  hope. 


DENATURED  ALCOHOL  IN  NORTHWEST. 


1  am  convinced  that  if  alcohol  can  be  made  at  a 
reasonable  price  there  would  be  a  large  demand  for 
the  same  in  this  western  country,  where  there  is  no  fuel 
readily  available,  and  hard  coal  must  be  shipped  f i  om 
the  East ;  gasoline  has  become  so  scarce  and  is  sold  at 
■  such  a  high  price  that  it  is  fast  becoming  prohibitive. 
There  is  a  much  greater  demand  for  gasoline  in  power 
engines  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Again,  if  the  law  as  now  amended  is  such  as  to  permit 
farmers  without  undue  restrictions  to  manufacture 


alcohol  from  farm  and  waste  products,  etc.,  as  seems 
to  be  at  the  present  time  the  case  in  Germany,  I  see 
no  reason  why  in  a  few  years’  time  the  industry  should 
not  become  of  considerable  importance  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  farm  stills.  It  is  true  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  at  the  present  time  to  find  appliances  suitable 
for  the  use  of  alcohol,  although  some  of  the  engines  are 
now  produced  for  .that  purpose,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  stoves  and  other  appliances  will  find  their  place 
upon  the  market,  at  least,  that  is  my  personal  opinion. 
In  fact,  we  have  already  ordered  one  such  stove  or 
heater  for  experimental  use  at  the  station,  and  we  have 
installed  here  a  small  experimental  still  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  alcohol,  in  order  to  test  the  problem  more 
fully.  As  soon  as  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue 
promulgates  its  regulations,  so  that  it  shall  be  known 
what  kind  of  a  still  may  be  satisfactory,  then  there  are 


onie  hopes  that  if  these  regulations  are  not  hedged 
ibout  so  as  to  make  unnecessary  burdens,  manufac- 
urers  will  put  upon  the  market  a  still  adapted  for  the 
tse  of  individual  farmers  or  for  a  community.  It 
,eems  to  me  that  then  such  stills  will  be  like  the  New 
Ingland  cider-mill,  not  an  uncommon  thing  throughout 
he  Northwest,  especially  in  the  Dakotas,  where  theie 
s  a  large  amount  of  grain  (at  times  injured  by  frost), 
icreenings  and  other  products  which  could  be  readily 
inverted  into  alcohol,  to  be  used  for  fuel  and  light 
purposes. 
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E.  L.  LADD. 


WHEN  TO  MAKE  CUTTINGS. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  take  cuttings  from  bushes,  to 
put  in  the  ground  for  getting  roots,  currants,  gooseberries, 
Rose  of  Sharon  or  roses.  H*  K  °- 

Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

Make  cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  currants  when  the 
plants  have  matured  the  shoots  of  the  present  year  and 
are  dormant  and  clear  of  leaves.  Cut  them  about  10 
inches  long,  cutting  just  under  a  bud  at  the  bottom  and 
about  half  an  inch  above  a  bud  at  the  top.  Insert 
them  in  the  soil  in  rows  their  full  length,  so  that  the 
bud  at  the  top  will  be  about  level  with  the  surface. 
A  slight  mulching  of  straw  or  leaves  between  the  rows 
to  prevent  too  hard  freezing  will  be  of  advantage. 
Cuttings  of  nearly  all  the  Spring-flowering  shrubbery 
can  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  But  in  your  climate 
it  is  hardly  practicable  to  root  rose  cuttings  in  the  open 
ground.  You  can,  however,  put  them  in  sand  in  a  cold 
frame  with  glass  sashes  and  root  them,  so  far  as  the 
hardy  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  is  concerned.  In  a  shaded 
frame  in  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  you  can  root 
cuttings  of  Tea  roses  from  the  half  ripened  wood. 
Make  the  cuttings  of  shoots  that  have  just  formed  a 
bud  and  use  the  lower  half  of  these  shoots.  Cut  right 
under  the  lower  eye  and  leave  a  full  leaf  of  the  upper 
bud  and  about  half  an  inch  of  wood  above  it.  Insert 
the  cuttings  in  rows  thickly  in  the  frame  and  place  a 
whitewashed  sash  over.  Keep  the  sand  always  wet, 
and  if  the  wood  was  in  the  proper  condition  they 
should  show  white  roots  in  about  four  weeks,  when 
they  should  be  potted  in  small  pots  and  can  be  packed 
in  a  frame  in  coal  ashes  covering  the  pots,  and  the 
frames  protected  during  the  cold  nights  of  Winter  with 
straw  mats.  I  have  grown  and  wintered  Tea  roses  in 
this  way,  and  planted  them  in  the  Spring  in  the  open 
ground,  where  they  soon  made  fine  plants.  But  all  the 
Tea  rose  family  are  better  rooted  in  the  greenhouse 
and  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse  during  the  Winter. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


1907. 
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STONE  DRAINS  FOR  SEWAGE. 

Can  you  inform  me  whether  stone  drains  have  ever  been 
used  for  sewage?  I  have  the  stone  convenient  on  opposite 
h.lls  to  bottom  (not  soggy)  and  would  like  to  turn  house 
sewage  through  drain.  Some  have  advised  me  that  I 
would  have  to  cement  the  bottom  to  keep  it  from  clog¬ 
ging.  I  would  not  have  very  much  fall  for  about  100 
yards,  but  would  have  plenty  above.  Give  me  your  notion 
of  this.  s.  c.  H. 

Oxford,  N.  C. 

In  reply  to  this  query  I  will  try  to  give  a  plan  that 
will  be  a  success  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Of  course, 
I  cannot  give  all  details,  as  they  could  be  given  if  I 
knew  the  exact  arrangement  of  fixtures,  etc.  I  will 
suppose,  he  has  closet,  bath,  lavatory  and  kitchen  sink. 
Run  four-inch  cast  iron  pipe  from  a  point  three  feet 
outside  of  foundation  of  house  to  the  bathroom,  thence 
through  roof  to  vent  the  main  sewer  and  allow  no 
sewer  gas  to  accumulate.  Put  V/2  trap  for  bath  tub 
and  vent  from  crown  of  trap  with  1%  wrought-iron 
pipe,  a  134  trap  to  lavatory  with  a  1%  vent  at  crown 
of  trap.  The  vent  to  the  tub  and  lavatory  can  be  con¬ 
nected  together  at  a  point  three  feet  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  lavatory,  then  connected  to 'the  four-inch 
cast  iron,  or  run  through  the  roof  independently.  The 
sink  should  have  two-inch  pipe  for  waste  with  l^-inch 
trap  vented  with  a  lj^-inch  pipe;  that  will  make  plumb¬ 
ing  in  the  house  sanitary,  and  afford  ventilation  for 
sewer  line.  I  would  not  advise  laying  stone  in  loose 
for  a  sewer  to  dispose  of  sewage,  but  would  use  tile 
properly  laid  for  75  to  100  feet  to  a  cesspool  or 
catch  basin;  from  there  to  any  point  you  may 
wish  to  convey  the  water  stone  would  be  as  good 
as  the  tile,  and  much  cheaper.  The  sewage  would 
be  mostly  dissolved  by  the  time  it  got  to  the 
catch  basin,  and  would  not  leave  much  to  be 
cleaned  out.  The  stone  could  be  used  for  all 
if  it  was  laid  with  care  and  the  bottom  cemented 
smooth,  not  cementing  the  top,  so  in  case  of 
stoppage  it  could  be  easily  cleaned.  A  square 
sewer  is  more  easily  stopped  than  a  round  one, 
unless  a  larger  volume  of  water  was  used  with 
the  square.  If  the  stone  and  cement  is  to  be 
used  six  or  eight  inches  square  will  be  sufficient, 
as  a  larger  one  would  be  harder  to  flush  out. 

The  grease  trap  that  I  explained  in  a  previous 
article  should  be  used  in  the  yard  just  outside 
of  foundation,  and  thereby  avoid  grease  entering 
the  sewer.  Provided  there  is  no  closet  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  sewer  the  stone 
could  be  laid  loose  to  within  20  or  30  feet  of 
the  house,  taking  care  to  have  bottom  as  level  as 
practical.  I  would  use  pipe  or  cement  close  to 
house,  as,  of  course,  the  water  will  soak  in  the 
soil  and  cause  more  or  less  dampness  that  would 
not  be  desirable.  With  as  long  a  run  as  indicated, 
in  dry  weather  there  would  hardly  be  any  water 
at  all  to  come  out  of  the  end  of  the  stone  sewer. 

He  should  use  a  shield  at  the  end  of  sewer  to 
prevent  rabbits  or  other  animals  entering.  Such 
trees  as  cottonwood,  willow,  Osage  orange  and 
mulberry  are  very  bad  to  be  close  to  a  sewer,  as 
the  roots  from  them  will  grow  between  the 
cement  and  pipe  and  clog  it.  Where  there  is  not 
much  water  used,  and  grease  enters  the  sewer, 

10  to  15  gallons  of  boiling  water  should  be 
poured  in  the  sewer  once  or  twice  a  month  to 
dissolve  the  grease  and  flush  the  pipe.  Water  is 
the  life  of  a  sewage  system  of  any  kind.  Many 
plumbers  will  neglect  to  vent  plumbing,  trying  to 
reduce  the  cost,  but  it  is  at  the  risk  of  the  health  of 
your  family.  All  fixtures  should  be  vented  to  prevent 
syphonage.  Water  will  also  be  drawn  from  the  traps 
occasionally  by  capillary  attraction,  and  if  the  system 
is  not  vented  the  sewer  gas  enters  the  house.  Sewer 
gas  does  not  always  have  a  bad  smell ;  in  fact  there 
are  two  kinds  of  gas,  and  the  most  poisonous  one  has 
no  smell,  and  there  is  no  sewer  so  small  but  what  it 
will  create  more  or  less  gas,  and  provision  should  be 
made  to  carry  it  off  into  the  air  above  the  house  where 
it  will  do  no  harm. 

In  my  previous  article  as  to  the  use  of  stone  it  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  water  after  it  had  gone  to  cesspool 
or  catch  basin,  but  if  a  person  does  not  care  to  have 
a  cesspool  as  stated  the  sewer  should  be  reasonably 
tight  to  prevent  the  loss  of  water  to  carry  what  solid 
matter  there  is  to  the  end  of  the  line.  If  care  is  used 
in  laying  the  sewer  one  inch  to  10  feet  is  enough  fall ; 
of  course,  more  is  better.  Rock  laid  loose  will  also 
answer  to  drain  a  wet  piece  of  land  the  same  as  drain 

M.  L.  OWEN. 

THE  TAX  ON  IMPROVEMENTS. 

There  was  a  paragraph  under  the  head  of  “Brevities” 
in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper,  that  should  be  re¬ 
printed  and  repeated,  for  it  is  an  important  question. 

IIow  do  you  like  to  “trim  up”  and  spend  time  Improv¬ 
ing  your  grounds  and  then  have  taxes  jumped  up  In  con¬ 
sequence?  They  ought  to  remit  part  of  the  taxes  when  a 
man  helps  shine  up  the  neighborhood. 

They  (or  we)  certainly  should.  In  fact  there  should 


be  no  taxes  at  all  on  the  shining  up,  or  on  any  improve¬ 
ment  that  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  human  wealth  and 
happiness.  But  we  are  a  long  way  from  such  a  desir¬ 
able  result.  Some  time  ago  the  Schenectady  Gazette 
said  that  people  there  were  often  afraid  to  paint  their 
houses  until  after  the  assessors  had  been  around,  for 
fear  their  taxes  would  be  increased  out  of  proportion 
to  the  value  added,  and  the  Gazette  suggested  that  the 
assessors  ought  to  fix  some  reasonable  amount,  say 
$200,  within  which  a  property  owner  might  improve 
his  buildings  without  having  his  assessment  raised. 
This  is  a  good  idea,  as  far  as  it  goes,  though  without 
actual  warrant  in  law ;  but  the  assessors  are  given  some 
discretion,  and  it  would  be  much  better  if  they  over¬ 
looked  a  new  bay-window  or  fresh  coat  of  paint,  rather 
than  as  is  often  the  case,  being  vigilant  to  get  the  full 
value  of  new  improvements,  while  exercising  leniency 
towards  run-down  properties  that  are  a  drawback  to 
the  neighborhood ;  or  undervaluing  lands  that  are  held 
out  of  use  for  speculative  purposes. 

The  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  matter  of  taxing  improvements  in  their 
report  for  1902,  and  their  observations  are  worth  care¬ 
ful  reading.  They  said,  under  the  heading  “Subsidiz¬ 
ing  Inertia” : 

One  of  the  most  repugnant  features  of  prevailing  as¬ 
sessment  is  that  one  penalizing  improvement.  .  .  .  Un¬ 

der  our  existing  law  the  assessors  cannot  be  fairly  criti¬ 
cised,  but  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  State,  to  communities 
and  to  civic  and  individual  progress  and  pride  that  imnrove- 


went  to  a  country  school  where  we  had  two  terms  a 
year,  a  Summer  term  and  a  Winter  term,  of  three  or 
four  months  each.  At  the  age  of  10  I  began  working 
out  on  the  neighboring  farms  during  vacations.  At  13 
I  ceased  going  to  school  Summers,  and  worked  out  on 
farms  or  wherever  there  was  work  to  do,  and  Father 
had  my  wages.  I  got  two  terms  in  select  school,  and 
was  as  well  dressed  as  other  boys  of  my  age  in  the 
vicinity.  In  my  younger  days,  when  Father’s  clothes  got 
worn  too  much  for  him  to  wear  longer,  Mother  cut 
them  down  and  made  them  over  for  my  brother  Sam. 
When  he  got  through  with  them  they  were  cut  down 
again  and  made  over  for  me.  When  I  had  done  with 
them,  if  there  was  anything  of  value  left  in  them  they 
were  made  over  again  for  my  brother  Charley.  I  think 
I  must  have  been  at  least  a  dozen  years  old  before  I 
ever  had  an  entire  new  suit  of  my  own.  A  10-cent 
straw  hat  in  Summer  and  in  Winter  a  cap,  which 
Mother  cut  and  made  from  remnants  of  woolen  cloth, 
had  to  do  for  me.  At  the  age  of  17  my  father  “gave 
me  my  time”  and  henceforth  I  took  care  of  myself— 
was  self-supporting.  I  believe  that  from  the  time  I 
was  12,  as  long  as  Father  had  my  wages,  I  earned 
enough  at  home  and  elsewhere  to  pay  him  what  it  cost 
him  to  provide  for  me.  And  yet  I  cannot  see  how, 
counting  board,  clothing  doctors,  schooling,  entertain¬ 
ment,  etc.,  Father  could  have  spent  less  than  $1,000  to 
raise  me,  over  and  above  what  I  did  for  him.  I  had 
a  boy.  He  is  a  man  now — a  civil  engineer.  I  was  one 
when  he  was  a  boy.  Like  me  he  began  work  out 
when  he  was  10  years  old.  I  then  during  his 
school  vacations  began  taking  him  with  me  on 
my  surveys,  and  kept  him  at  work  at  it.  Unlike 
me,  he  had  most  of  his  wages  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  later  on,  all  of  it.  Otic  year  later  than 
I  he  went  out  into  the  world  for  himself,  self- 
supporting.  He  cost  me  more  than  I  cost  my 
father.  He  had  everything  better  than  I  did, 
and  for  the  most  part  more  of  it.  Considering 
my  income  during  that  time  and  the  way  it  was 
spent,  I  think  it  must  have  cost  me  at  least  $1,500 
to  raise  him.  f.  hodgman. 

Michigan. 


THE  GOLDEN  CHINQUAPIN  OF  THE  WEST. 
REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  352.  See  Ruralisms,  page  718. 

ment  and  advancement  should  be  discouraged  by  fine. 
Could  unimproved  and  vacant  lands  be  the  heavier  as¬ 
sessed,  sale  of  material  and  employment  of  labor  would 
increase,  handsomer  communities  would  materialize,  and 
the  State  take  a  long  stride  forward. 

The  smaller  rural  communities  are  even  more  affected 
by  the  taxation  of  improvements  than  the  larger  cities, 
since  their  buildings  are  worth  much  more  than  the 
land  they  occupy;  whereas  in  a  city  like  New  York 
the  finest  buildings  are  often  on  land  worth  more  than 
the  structure;  and  in  that  case  the  tax  on  improvements 
is  the  smaller  part  of  the  tax  bill.  Then,  too,  in  the 
cities  comparatively  few  alterations  are  made  to  the 
buildings,  while  in  the  country  districts  frame  buildings 
are  often  in  need  of  paint  and  repairs,  and  have  addi¬ 
tions  made  to  the  main  structure.  Some  day  we  shall 
learn  not  to  discourage  enterprise  and  industry  by 
taxation.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  think  about  the 
effects  of  our  tax  laws,  and  consider  how  they  can 
best  be  changed.  a.  c.  f. 


COST  OF  RAISING  CHILDREN. 

“What  did  it  cost  to  raise  you  and  put  you  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  and  what  does  it  cost  you  to  put  your 
boy  or  girl  in  a  similar  situation?”  Nobody  knows, 
but  I  have  been  figuring  on  it  a  little,  and  I  am  sure 
it  did  not  cost  $25,000  to  raise  me,  and  equally  sure  it 
did  cost  more  than  $500.  My  father  was  a  country 
shoemaker,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  his  palmiest 
days  he  was  ever  worth  $2,000  above  his  debts.  His 
boys  had  to  work  as  soon  as  they  were  big  enough,  I 


SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA. 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  experience  in  inoc¬ 
ulating  Alfalfa  with  Sweet  clover,  page  652,  I 
will  say  that  while  my  experience  is  rather  limit¬ 
ed,  still  I  have  experimented  with  them  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  secured  a 
trial  package  of  Sweet  clover  and  sowed  it  in 
the  Spring  on  a  rather  thin  clay  soil.  It  grew 
very  well,  but  I  found  that  it  did  not  develop 
tubercles  on  the  roots.  After  the  second  year 
the  ground  was  reseeded  from  seed  falling  upon 
the  ground.  I  his  crop  developed  tubercles  on 
the  roots,  and  grew  six  to  seven  feet  high.  The 
seed  got  scattered  near  our  yard  and  grew  from 
year  to  year.  Soil  taken  from  about  the  roots 
of  the  Sweet  clover  was  scattered  over  a  plot  of 
Alfalfa  which  had  failed  to  develop  tubercles, 
and  was  looking  rather  sickly.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  Alfalfa  changed  to  a  dark  green  and  grew 
rapidly.  Upon  examination  I  found  that  where 
the  soil  from  the  Sweet  clover  had  been  put  the 
tubercles  were  thick  on  the  Alfalfa  roots,  but 
on  a  part  where  there  was  no  soil  scattered  from 
the  Sweet  clover  the  Alfalfa  looked  yellow,  and 
no  tubercles  were  found.  I  then  inoculated  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  plot,  and  could  notice  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  growth  of  Alfalfa  in  about 
two  weeks.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sweet 

clover  would  become  a  pest  if  the  soil  is  adapted 
to  it,  as  stock  will  not  eat  it.  It  is  not  so 

bad  as  many  other  weeds,  however,  as  it  is  a  legume, 
and  will  naturally  die  out  in  a  few  years.  The  blossoms 
are  valuable  for  bee  pasture.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
turning  under  of  Sweet  clover  to  sow  Alfalfa  would 
tend  to  sour  the  land,  and  would  unfit  the  soil  for 
growing  Alfalfa.  It  would  break  the  capillarity  of  the 
soil,  as  Sweet  clover  makes  an  immense  growth. 

West  Virginia.  _ ___  A.  j.  LEGG> 

LATE  STRAWBERRIES. — The  Drovers’  Journal  of  Au¬ 
gust  28  says :  “Strawberries  are  being  picked  daily  in  fields 
near  Alton  and  growers  say  that  they  may  have  berries 
for  the  second  market  within  a  few  weeks.  The  second 
crop  usually  comes  just  before  the  first  frost,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  sometimes  frozen  before  they  can  mature.  This 
year  they  will  have  plenty  of  time  and  the  yield  may  be 
heavy,  as  the  vines  are  full  of  blooms  and  green  berries.*  The 
second  yield  Is  the  result  of  growers  propagating  a  species 
of  berries  which  manifested  a  tendency  to  bloom  twice  a 
year  and  they  are  being  developed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Alton  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  species  that  will  yield 
two  crops  a  year  reliably.” 

What  do  you  think  of  concrete  blocks  for  building  hen¬ 
houses? 

The  Atchison  Globe  says  that  a  farmer’s  wife  accom¬ 
plishes  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  world,  considering 
that  she  has  to  work  for  her  husband  and  children  all  day, 
and  sit  up  all  night  with  the  turkeys. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 

The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
are  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 


JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS,  . 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER, 
S.  P.  FRANCHOT,  .  . 
S.  PERCY  HOOKER,  . 
JOHN  RAINES,  .  .  . 
SANFORD  W.  SMITH, 
WM.  J.  TULLY, 
HORACE  WHITE,  .  . 
BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  . 
JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . 
FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  . 


.  .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
.  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Corning,  N.  Y. 

.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


Building  Small  Greenhouses. 

L.  H.,  Mayfield,  Mich. — I  am  contemplating 
putting  up  a  greenhouse  and  would  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions  as  to  construction  of  house 
and  furnace  and  heat  conductors.  I  have  had 
no  experience  with  greenhouses  and  need  all 
the  advice  I  can  get.  I  want  to  raise  plants 
for  sale,  such  as  cabbage,  cauliflowers  and 
tomatoes.  What  would  be  the  cost  if  I  'lid 
all  the  work  myself?  Would  glazed  sewer  tile 
do  for  heat  conductors  from  furnace,  and  how 
should  it  be  arranged  to  best  advantage?  I 
want  to  build  so  that  the  roof  surface  would 
be  12x20.  on  a  south  slope  of  hill,  with  roof 
only  on  one  side  (south).  Would  it  do  to 
make  frames  solid  to  the  building,  using  1x3 
inch  stuff  for  the  glass  to  rest  on,  and  fasten 
the  glass  on  to  the  1x3  strips  with  lath  by 
leveling  the  lath  on  under  side?  What  size 
glass  is  best  to  use?  About  how  many  plants 
named  above  could  be  raised  in  house  12x20? 

Ans. — A  greenhouse  12x20  feet  in  size 
could  be  readily  heated  by  means  of  a 
brick  furnace  and  flue  as  suggested,  but 
it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to 
use  eight-inch  sewer  pipe  than  six-inch 
for  the  flue.  The  flue  should  be  made 
perfectly  tight  with  carefully  cemented 
joints,  and  could  be  run  along  one  side 
of  the  house  to  the  far  end,  and  then 
brought  up  through  the  roof  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  height  to  insure  good  draft.  In 
building  the  flue  be  careful  to  keep  it 
away  from  the  woodwork  to  avoid  danger 
from  fire,  and  give  the  flue  a  rise  of  six 
to  eight  inches  at  least  from  the  furnace 
to  the  chimney.  Regular  glazing  strips, 
or  muntings,  as  they  are  commonly 
known,  114x2 l/2  inches,  are  the  best  to 
use  for  the  roof,  and  would  probably  cost 
about  2l/2  cents  per  running  foot.  These 
should  be  nailed  solidly  to  the  frame  of 
the  house,  and  headers  nailed  between 
them  to  cary  the  ventilating  sashes  that 
would  be  required.  It  would  require  three 
ventilator  sash  at  least  2x4  feet  in  size, 
these  being  hinged  from  the  top  of  the 
house  so  that  they  could  be  raised  to  any 
required  height.  The  cap  strip  method 
of  glazing  is  only  satisfactory  with  butted 
glass,  and  the  latter  is  not  as  good  as 
lapped  glass  at  any  time.  The  method  of 
glazing  most  favored  by  greenhouse  men 
is  that  of  bedding  the  glass  in  putty,  and 
fastening  it  down  with  three-quarter-inch 
brads  that  are  driven  into  the  strip,  using 
either  four  brads  to  each  pane  or  else 
two  of  the  double  pointed  glazing  tacks 
at  each  lap.  The  glass  should  be  10x15 
inches  and  the  strips  spaced  to  take  the 
glass  the  15-inch  way,  and  such  a  roof 
would  need  five  boxes  of  glass,  there 
being  48  panes  to  the  box  of  that  size. 
The  cost  of  such  a  greenhouse  would 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  lumber  that 
was  used  in  the  sides  and  benches,  but 
the  roof  alone  would  cost  about  $25,  and 
there  would  also  be  the  cost  of  brick,  and 
iron  front  plate  and  grate  for  the  fur¬ 
nace  in  addition  to  the  sewer  pipe  for 


flue.  The  output  of  such  a  greenhouse 
as  this  is  difficult  to  estimate  as  it  may 
vary  widely  according  to  whether  the 
plants  are  simply  grown  in  seed  rows 
about  three  or  four  inches  apart  on  the 
bench,  as  is  done  by  some  of  the  mail¬ 
order  men  or  whether  the  seedlings  are 
transplanted  and  thus  given  room  enough 
to  develop  into  sturdy  stock. 

w.  H.  TAPLIN. 


Pbbmo  Dewberky. — C.  A.  U.,  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  inquires  in  regard  to  the  Freino  dew¬ 
berry.  I  have  had  several  years’  experience 
with  this  variety,  and  would  advise  him  to 
go  slow  on  it.  It  does  not  do  nearly  as  well 
as  the  Lucre tia  with  me.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  Haymaker  raspberry.  It  is  a 
strong  grower  and  hardy  and  productive. 

Sterling,  Kan.  e.  p.  e. 

Poison  Ivy. — I  have  had  the  same  trouble 
as  J.  T.  D..  and  found  an  antidote  for  poi¬ 
son,  and  also  how  to  become  immune  against 
its  effects.  The  common  black  plantain  or 
black-head,  as  sometimes  called,  will  kill  the 
poison  when  used  as  a  strong  tea  at  one  ap- 
plication.  To  be  immune  from  the  effects  of 
ivy  chew  a  leaf  of  the  poison  ivy  occasionally 
and  you  will  not  be  troubled  by  the  poison. 

A.  O.  GILDEKSLEEVE. 

Transplanting  Wild  Blackberries. —  I 
would  say  to  J.  E.  B.,  of  Indiana,  that  if 
he  thinks  his  wild  blackberries  worthy  of 
cultivation  and  better  than  the  home  or 
cultivated  kinds  he  can  easily  move  them. 
Be  sure  to  mark  the  right  stalks.  When 
dormant  in  Fall  or  Winter  dig  up,  getting 
all  roots ;  cut  tops  off  about  five  or  six 
inches  from  ground,  and  all  roots  back  to 
six  or  eight  inches.  Plant  where  desired; 
give  good  cultivation  and  it  may  surprise 
you.  If  you  wish  all  plants  you  can  get  cut 
remainder  of  roots  in  lengths  of  five  or  six 
inches,  plant  in  trench  about  one  foot  apart, 
where  you  can  water,  and  cover  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  nearly  every  root  will  make 
a  fine  plant  for  the  following  year.  I  have 
raised  many  seedlings,  and  transplanted,  also 
got  many  from  my  orchards  thinking  I  might 
get  a  cross  of  Mammoth  Black  and  Logan  or 
Phenomenal,  but  so  far  have  not  got  one 
that  is  good  enough  for  extensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  :  not  even  by  hand  pollenization.  But 
keep  at  it ;  give  them  a  trial.  Some  of  our 
best  blackberries  have  been  found  in  fence 
corners,  for  instance,  the  Illinois  and  Ward. 

California.  C-  w.  patterson. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SAFELY  BY  MAIL,  EXPRESS,  on  by  FREIGHT 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  order  for  fall  planting 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  plants,  vines  and  trees 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  1 0  Cts 

ii  Large  ItulbH 
G’ld’n  Sacred  Uly 

These  will  make  the  most 
beautiful  and  fragrant  pot 
of  flowers  for  winter.  Of 
rapid  growth,  hardy  and 
frost-proof, sure  to  bloom . 
Flowers  in  clusters,  very 
large,  golden  yellow  and 
very  sweet.  May  also  be 
planted  in  the  garden  for 
early  spring  bloom  ing. 

Three  big  Bulbs,  Book¬ 
let  on  Bulbs  for  Winter 
Blooming,  and  Catalog, 
all  postpaid  for  ioc.  7 
Bulbs  for  20c.;  15 for  40c. 

li'rce-Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alog  of  Hyacinths,  Tu¬ 
lips,  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Lilies  and  all  Hardy  or 
Holland  Bulbs,  and  new 
20  Mixed  Winter-fl.  Oxalis.  lOc  |  winter-flowering  plants. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHII.DS.  Floral  Parle,  IV.  If. 


SO  Giant  mixed  Freesias.  .  IOC 


CTARK 

^iirP  wi 

Largest 

STARK 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
'  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 

STARK  BRO'S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


—  Money  In  — 
Mushrooms 

Mushroom  Culture  is  not  dependent  on  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  .  It's  a  win. or  money  maker  and  you  don’t 
need  even  a  cold  frame.  A  small  outlay  starts  a  bed 
—then  all  it  needs  Is  ordinary  care.  The  novice 
and  beginner  can  succeed  from  the  start  by  using 

Pure  Culture  Spawn 

which  eliminates  the  element  of  risk  and  possibil 
ity  of  failure  because  every  brick  is  inoculated 
direct  from  pure  test  tube  culture.  This  cannot  be 
truthfully  said  of  any  other  spawn— no  other  spawn 
will  breed  definite  variety,  uniform  in  size,  color 
and  quality.  If  you’ve  got  a  cellar  you  can  make 
money  all  winter  if  you  use  Pure  Culture  Spawn- 
look  for  our  trade  mark — buy  no  other 
—there’s  nothing  “just  as  good”  Our 
booklet“L”  tellsailaboutMushrooms 
and  howtogrowthem,  it’sfreefor  the 
asking  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  CO.,  .  Pacific,  Missouri 

Distributing  Warehouses:  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia. 


The  main  weakness  of  most  ready 
roofings  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  mineral  surface,  and  therefore 
need  constant  painting  or  coating 
to  keep  them  tight 

Instead  of  a  smooth  skin  coating 
made  to  receive  a  coat  of  paint  Ama- 
tite  has  a  rough  surface  of  small  par¬ 
ticles  of  hard  siliceous  rock  such  as  is 
keen  in  quartz  or  other  hard  stone 
when  examined  under  a  microscope. 

This  mineral  matter  is  chosen  for 
its  weather  res: sting  qualities.  It 
is  firmly  embedded  in  the  surface 
of  the  roofing. 

On  the  steepest  roof  the  flow  of 
water  will  not  he  strong  enough  to 
loosen  these  particles.  This  surface 
does  not  need  paint  to  protect  it  from 
the  weather.  It  will  last  for  years. 


The  extremely 
low  cost  of  Amatite 
with  its  effective 
protection  and  long 
service,  w  itli  out 
painting,  care  or 
repair,  make  it  the 
most  economical 
ready  roofing  yet 
devised. 

Two  re  presen  Na¬ 
tive  bui  Id ings 
showing  the  hand¬ 
some.  clean  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Ama- 
tite  on  the  roof 
are  illustrated 
herewith. 

The  following 
letter  from  the 


There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  you  should  buy  a  roof  that 
needs  painting. 

Paint  is  a  makeshift  to  help 
preserve  the  material  on  which  it 
is  used  and  will  only  give  limited 
service  at  best. 

The  roof  that  you  have  to  paint 
every  two  or  three  years  is  the  roof 
that  is  going  to  leak  if  this  care  and 
expense  are  overlooked. 


owners  of  one  of  these  roofs  is 
typical  of  the  thousands  of  letters 
which  we  have  received  in  praise  of 
Amatite. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  able  to  state  that  the  Amatite 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
I  would  not  hesitate  in  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  any  one  in  need  of  roofing 
material.  Yours  truly, 

Canky  Glass  Company. 


Partial  View  Caney  Glass  Company’s  Plant.  Roofed  with  55,000  square  feet  Amatite 


The  need-  of  painting  is  proof  of 
weakness.  It  is  not  the  roof  that 
protects,  it’s  the  paint.  If  you 
forget  to  put  the  paint  on,  or  for 
economical  reasons  omit  doing  so, 
you  have  a  leaky  roof.  Amatite 
Roofing  requires  absolutely  no 
painting  or  coating  of  any  kind 
during  its  life. 


Booklet  and  Sample  of  Amatite 
will  be  sent  free  cm  request  if  you 
drop  a  postal  to  the  nearest  office  of 
The  Barrktt  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  Y’ork,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Allegheny,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng. 


TREES  —  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  me. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

PEACHES  A  FRUITS 

ARE  BRINGING  HIGH  PRICES. 
You  Had  Better  Plant  Some  Trees  this  Fall. 

We  have  them  for  sale. 

Address  JQg  R  ^CK,  SON  S  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

•vpcCC  Peach  and  Apple;  also  Berry  Plants  at 

E  ntW  astonishing  low  prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

■  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  ■  -  Westminster,  Md. 

rill  1  PROD  1008  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
TULL  unur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kkvitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

APPLE  BARRELS  Promp^ShtoieSta. 

fil  1  L  L.  U  ft  1  1 1  1  La  law  1  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

FERTILIZER  LIME.SS5 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 

1  p  ||  I1Ia.aAS.aaj  Choice  varieties  seed  wheat,  rye,  winter 

xppnc  for  ha  riaHTIIlMa  vetches  and  grass  seeds;  also  spring 

wvCU3  IUI  1  WM  1  IHIIimgl  flowering  bulbs  for  fall  planting. 

Catalogue  free.  IIENTBY  -A-.  BREER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA- 

ADDI  I—  TDCrC  IXTOTHINTGr  BUT  APPIjES 

ArrLll  I  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Pansvillo,  N.  Y. 


nn  vnu  quid  addicco  ” Yot> 

UU  IUU  Uilir  HlTLuO  ■  South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


fl  Three- Horse  Evener. 

F.  N„  (No  Address). — With  an  equalizer 
constructed  as  represented  in  the  illustration, 
do  you  think  the  leverage  given  by  one  foot 
from  free  end  of  bar  A,  which  is  three  feet 
long  and  attached  to  one  end  of  the  long 
evener  which  is  six  feet  long,  places  the  single 
horse  on  an  equal  draft  with  the  others? 

Ans. — Such  an  arrangement  as  your 
correspondent  refers  to,  as  represented  in 
the  illustration,  would  not  divide  the  load 
equally  between  the  three  horses.  This 
will  be  clear  from  a  little  reflection  and 
reasoning:  suppose  the  load  to  be  drawn 
were  3,000  pounds  and  that  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  equalizer  to  divide  this  so  that 
each  horse  shall  carry  one-third,  or  1,000 
pounds.  For  easy  thinking  and  simple 
statement  imagine  in  the  first  place  the 
tongue  to  be  standing  vertical,  and  a  load 
of  3,000  pounds  hanging  directly  down 
from  the  point  A  on  the  short  lever,  the 
free  end  of  which  the  horse  draws  from. 
Since  A  is  not  half  way  between  the  point 
where  the  whiffletree  is  attached  and  the 
pole,  it  is  clear  that  to  sustain  the  3,000 
pounds  the  whiffletree  must  carry  more 
than  one-half,  in  reality  2,000  pounds, 
while  the  pole  would  carry  1,000.  pounds, 
because  A  is  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  the  whiffletree  to  the  pole.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  clearly  not  what  was  desired. 
It  is  desired  that  the  single  horse  shall 
draw  1,000  pounds,  while  the  double  team 
on  the  other  side  shall  draw  2,000  pounds. 
The  arrangement  must  then  be  made  such 
that  the  pull  at  A,  on  the  three-foot  bar, 


which  is  shared  between  the  pole  and  the 
single  horse  and  which  is  transferred  to 
the  end  of  the  six-foot  evener,  must  be 
exactly  equal  in  amount  to  what  the  dou¬ 
ble  team  is  to  draw,  namely,  2,000  pounds. 
But  in  order  that  this  pull  may  be  2,000 
pounds,  while  the  single  horse  exerts  a 
pull  of  but  1,000  pounds,  the  point  A  must 
be  moved  to  the  center.  If  this  is  done 
the  horse  at  the  free  end  of  this  bar  ex¬ 
erts  a  pull  of  1,000  pounds,  while  the  pole 
at  the  other  end  of  the  same  bar  re¬ 
sists  this  pull  of  1,000  pounds,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  a  pull  of  2,000  pounds  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  end  of  the  long  evener,  but 
as  the  two  arms  of  this  evener  are  of 
equal  length  the  double  team  pulling  at 
the  other  end  will  have  to  pull  together 
2,000  pounds,  or  1,000  pounds  each,  in  or¬ 
der  to  balance  the  effect  of  the  pull  of  the 
single  horse  through  the  instrumentality 
of  its  lever ;  thus  we  have  the  single  horse 
pulling  1,000  pounds  and  the  double  team 
pulling  2,000  pounds,  making  in  all  3,000 
pounds,  which  is  the  amount  assumed  for 
the  load.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
bring  the  single  horse  closer  to  the  pole 
by  making  the  arms  of  the  long  evener 
of  unequal  length;  thus,  if  the  lever  from 
which  the  single  horse  draws  is  made  two 
feet  in  length  and  the  draw-bar  at  A  is 
attached  six  inches  from  the  pole,  the 
short  end  of  the  long  evener  could  be 
made  18  inches  long  while  the  long  end  re¬ 
mains  36  inches.  These  proportions  would 
divide  the  draft  equally  between' the  three 
horses.  So,  other  dimensions  could  be 
chosen  provided  the  same  relative  lengths 
are  maintained  throughout.  F.  H.  KING. 

Value  of  Distillers’  Grains. 

N.  J.,  Cuba.  Mo. — I  send  you  a  sample  of 
distillers’  dried  grains.  Would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  mix  and  feed  with  bran  and  ship 
stuff?  The  cost  here  would  be  about  the 
same.  Which  would  be  the  better  feed  for 
cows,  bran  and  ship  stuff  or  distillers’  dried 
grains? 

Ans. — There  are  two  kinds  of  distil¬ 
lers’  grains  on  the  market ;  one  known 
as  corn  distillers’  and  another  as  rye  dis¬ 


tillers’  grains.  The  corn  distillers’  grains 
(which  I  judge  the  sample  is  from)  are 
excellent  feed.  I  have  fed  them  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  the  very  best  results.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
different  brands,  provided  they  carry  an 
equal  amount  of  protein.  They  contain 
about  25  per  cent  of  digestible  protein. 
This  would  give  you  500  pounds  in  a 
ton.  Wheat  bran  contains  about  12  per 
cent,  and  usually  a  little  less,  which 
would  be  230  to  250  pounds  in  a  ton, 
about  one-half  as  much  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  as  the  distillers’  grains.  I  would 
not  consider  them  worth  twice  as  much 
as  the  bran,  because  the  large  ash 
content  which  bran  contains  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  The  carbonaceous  matter  is  not 
so  materially  different  in  the  two.  Dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  are  practically  deficient  in 
ash,  and  unless  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa 
formed  a  part  of  the  coarse  feed,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  feed  some  wheat 
bran  to  get  the  ash  ;  otherwise  I  would 
not  feed  wheat  bran.  I  should  expect 
with  a  well-balanced  coarse  feed  you 
would  need  a  little  corn  with  the  distil¬ 
lers’  grains,  rather  than  bran  or  middl¬ 
ings.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  getting 
digestible  matter,  the  greatest  amount  of 
it,  for  a  dollar ;  either  one  of  the  feeds 
mentioned  will  give  health  so  far  as  the 
feed  itself  is  concerned.  h.  e.  c. 


“Old  Snuffles  had  a  remarkably  strong 
will,  did  he  not !”  “I  guess  so.  His 
heirs  did  their  best  to  break  it  and 
failed.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Undergraduate  (after  slapping  the 
wrong  man  familiarly  on  the  back)  : 
“Oh,  pardon  me,  sir !  I  though  you  were 
some  one  else.”  Stranger  (with  icy  cold¬ 
ness)  :  “You  are  quite  correct.  I  am.” — 
Tit-Bits. 


SORES  BIG  AS  A  PENNY 

Covered  Mead  and  Neck — Hair  All 
Came  Out — Suffered  6  Months — 
Used  Cuticura  Costing  $1.50. 
Cured  In  Three  Weeks. 


“After  having  the  measles  my  whole 
head  and  neck  were  covered  with  scaly 
sores  about  as  large  as  a  penny.  They 
were  just  as  thick  as  they  could  be.  My 
hair  all  came  out.  I  let  the  trouble  run 
a.ong,  taking  the  doctor’s  blood  remedies 
and  rubbing  on  salve,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  get  any  better.  It  stayed  that  way  for 
about  six  months;  then  I  got  a  set  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies,  and  in  about  a  week 
I  noticed  a  big  difference,  and  in  three 
weeks  it  was  well  entirely  and  I  have  not 
had  the  trouble  any  more,  and  as  this  was 
seven  years  ago,  I  consider  myself  cured. 
I  used  one  bottle  of  Cuticura  Resolvent, 
one  box  of  Cuticura  Ointment,  and  two 
cakes  of  Cuticura  Soap.  Mrs.  Henry  Por¬ 
ter,  Albion,  Neb.,  Aug.  25,  1906.” 


Potato  Digger 


Used  either  as  a  low-down  or  eleva-  t 
tor  digger.  Digs  early  and  later 
crops  without  bruising.  Lightest 
indraft,  strongest. most  durable. 
Complete*  Line  of  Potato  Machinery 
Catalogue  FREE.  Prompt  shipments 
from  factory, 

Springtield,  Mass. 

|  Elmira  or  Canastota,  N.  Y7" 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co., 

Box  102, 

Crenloch  New  Jersey,  r  «| 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


TARGET  BRAND 

SCALE 
DESTROYER 


tfv 


is 

osi- 
_.vely 
guaranteed 
to  kill  San  Jose 
Scale  and  all  suck- 
ing  insects  that  it 
touches,  rapidly,  ef¬ 
fectively,  and  economically, 
without  injury  to  trees.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  Lime-Sulphur  Wash, 
less  expensive.  Writefor  free 
spraving  catalog  and  Bulle¬ 
tin, ‘Dipping  vs.  Fumigation/ 

American  Horticultural  Distributing  Co. 
Boi  7 21  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR 
HEAVY  WEIGHT  LOCK 

when  imying  a  wire  fence. 

If  you  find  it  you  will  fine.  ^ 
it  on  the  best  fence  made,  the 
fence  that  wears  a  lifetime.  ^ 

Don’t  buy  until  you  get  full  par 
tieulars  about  the 

SUPERIOR  FENCE. 

Write  Tor  IUuntrate<l  catalogue. 

T1IF,  SU  PERIOR  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I“l 


L — I 


H.B 


Strength 
in  Every  Wire 

No  soft  wire,  only  the  beet 
hard  coiled  spring  steel  wire  la 
need  in  the  construction  of  the 
HOST  WIRE  FENCE. Unequaled 

_  for  strength  and  durability.  Strongest 

fence  known.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get 
bur  free  catalogue.  We  Pay  Freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohib. 

,  Drake  Co.,  00  West  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


YOUR  COWS 


with  the 

James  Rotary 
Adjustable 
Stanchions  and 


Sanitary  Cow  Stalls 

Don’t  let  your  long  cows  stand  with  their 
feet  in  the  gutter  and  your  short  cows  stand 
away  from  it.  Don’t  let  your  cattle  be  unsani¬ 
tary.  Don’t  let  them  be  uncomfortable. 
Don’t  let  them  run  any  risk  of  injury  while  lying  down.  Don’t  lose  any  more  money  that  way, 
and  don’t  work  so  hard  yourself  taking  care  of  them. 

Tho  James  Stanchion  and  Cow  Stall  will  remedy  all  this.  It  consists  of  three  parts:  The  Adjustable 
Rotary  Stanchion,  the  Self-cleaning  Manger,  and  the  Gasplpe  Stall  Partition. 

The  James  Stanchion  can  be  adjusted  to  length  of  any  cow.  Lines  cows  of  different  sizes  over  the  gut¬ 
ter.  Gives  them  more  comfort,  allowing  them  to  turn  around  and  lick  themselves  which  they  cannot 
do  In  a  common  stanchion.  The  James  Self-cleaning  Manger  is  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  made.  It  Is 
easily  yalsed  to  be  cleaned  or  when  not  In  use.  Cows  don’t  nave  to  reach  for  their  feed.  Never  slip  or 
Injure  themselves,  or  push  back  bedding  Into  gutter.  Also  has  a  watering  device  that  strongly  appeals 
to  dairymen.  The  Casplpe  Stall  Partition  Is  the  simplest,  strongest,  and  most  sanitary  ever  constructed. 
It  Is  used  as  a  brace  for  the  stanchion,  and  does  away  with  all  overhead  bracing  from  celling.  Keeps 
the  cows  cleaner,  yet  allows  them  more  freedom  than  any  other  stall.  Write  for  Illustrated  catalog. 

THE  KENT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  130  Kent  Street,  Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 

Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 

Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 

The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 

Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 

Warsaw-Wilkii\soi\  Co.,  50  Highland  A ve.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


Dollars  for 
You  in  the 


THE  Drew  Elevated  Carrier  is  one  of 
the  greatest  actual  money  savers 
ever  invented  for  the  farm.  It  saves 
the  pay  of  a  farm  hand  the  year  round  be¬ 
cause  it  dees  one  man’s  work.  It  is  the 
easiest,  quickest  and  most  economical 
method  of  conveying  manure  and  litter  from 
the  stable,  or  carrying  silage  or  any  other 
articles  that  have  to  be  moved  from  place 
to  place.  The  Drew  Carrier  runs  a  lot  of 
your  errands.  It  carries  all  kinds  of  loads. 
It  cuts  out  hard  and  disagreeable  jobs. 
It  lightens  barn  work  wonderfully.  If  you 
are  a  dairyman,  a  stock  raiser  or  a  general 
farmer  you  need  a 

DREW 

Elevated  Carrier 


me  *mo*AT,P 

DREW 

CARRi£fftlSA. 
ID  rnr-"'’  i 


It  is  not  only  a  money  saver  but  a  money  maker.  With  a  Drew 
Carrier  you  will  have  a  clean  stable,  and  a  clean  stable  means  healthier 
stock.  With  a  Drew  Carrier  you  can  send  all  the  manure  to  the  pile,  saving 
the  rich  liquid  part  which  is  always  lost  in  pitching  or  wheeling. 

The  Drew  not  only  goes  out  but  comes  back  automatically.  Run  the 
Carrier  into  the  stable,  put  the  manure  or  litter  into  it,  give  it  a  shove  and 
the  carrier  will  dump  the  load  wherever  you  want  it  dumped— in  a  wagon 
or  over  the  fence — and  return  to  you  ready  to  be  filled  again. 

You  can  put  the  Drew  Carrier  to  a  score  of  uses.  It  is  elevated- 
out  of  the  way— works  smoothly,  and  can  not  be  jolted  off  the  track. 

We  Make  Special  Carriers  for 
I  Dairy  Purposes 

Write  for  our  free,  handsomely  illustrated  book.  It  tells  you  x 
all  about  all  our  carriers.  It  contains  drawings  that  show  you  «»  „ 
how  you  can  install  a  Drew  Carrier  System  no  matter  how  *  l*®*  115 

large  or  small  your  barn  or  stable,  or  what  its  location.  -  '  Urtw  Ele- 

„  '  vated  Carrier 

DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  COMPANY  ^  '  Company, 


Cut 

out  coupon 
for  handsomely 

Illustrated  Book 


115  Monroe  Street, 
WATERLOO. 
WIS. 


Waterloo.  Wisconsin 


y  Send  me  your  free 
y  book  on  Carriers.  It  is 
y-  understood  that  I  put  myself 
y  under  no  obligation  to  you 
whatever,  by  tnis  request. 


Name. 


P.O. 


r 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


September  28, 


j  Ruralisms  [ 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Western  Golden  Chinquapin. — 
One  of  the  common  shrubs  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  region,  often  forming  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  abundant 
chaparral  or  native  scrub  thickets,  is  the 
Golden-leaved  chinquapin,  Castanopsis 
chrysophylla.  Sometimes,  in  rich  soils, 
it  grows  into  a  lofty  tree,  but  usually 
on  sterile  hillsides,  does  not  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  the  height  of  a  man.  It  is  ever¬ 
green,  in  common  with  many  shrubs  of 
the  same  locality,  and  is  highly  orna¬ 
mental,  with  the  golden  under-surface  of 
its  foliage  contrasting  with  the  deep 
glossy  green  upper  surface.  As  a  botan¬ 
ical  genus,  Castanopsis  appears  to  link 
the  oaks,  chestnuts  and  beeches,  having  a 
somewhat  triangular  nut  like  the  latter. 
There  are  a  number  of  tender  species  of 
Castanopsis,  mostly  natives  of  subtropi¬ 
cal  Asia.  This  solitary  American  species, 
foliage  and  immature  burs  of  which  are 
shown  in  Fig.  352,  page  715,  is  the  hardi¬ 
est  of  all,  but  has  failed  on  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  in  common  with  most  Pa¬ 
cific  broad-leaved  evergreens,  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  endure  eastern  Winters  north  of 
Virginia.  It  has,  however,  been  success¬ 
fully  cultivated  in  southern  England, 
where  the  climate  to  a  greater  extent 
resembles  that  of  its  native  habitat.  It 
is  fairly  productive,  and  the  little  nuts 
are  said  to  be  sweet  and  of  excellent 
flavor.  The  burs  when  ripe  do  not  open 
by  regular  valves,  like  chestnuts,  but 
break  up  irregularly,  nor  do  the  nuts 
make  their  growth  in  a  single  season, 
but  pass  the  Winter  in  a  partly  developed 
state,  and  mature  the  second  Summer. 
This  western  chinquapin  is  always  an 
interesting  plant  to  far-west  home-seekers. 
The  illustrated  specimen  was  furnished 
by  an  Oregon  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Catalpa  Sphynx  and  Fall  Web- 
Worm. — After  several  seasons  of  com¬ 
parative  immunity  our  orchards  are 
again  marred  by  the  unsightly  nests  of 
the  Fall  web-worm.  The  harm  caused 
by  these  myriads  of  disagreeable  hairy 
caterpillars  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
They  come  so  late  that  the  foliage  has 
nearly  performed  its  function,  and  ob¬ 
servation  shows  that  the  stripped 
branches  retain  about  as  much  vitality, 
and  are  almost  as  likely  to  fruit  next 
year,  as  those  on  which  the  leaves  natural¬ 
ly  mature.  As  this  particular  species  of 
leaf-devouring  caterpillar  feeds  only 
under  cover,  extending  the  colony  web 
as  the  twigs  are  stripped,  _  it  is  not 
easily  controlled  by  insecticide  sprays, 
though  Paris-green  and  arsenate  of  lead 
in  the  proportions  of  one  tablespoonful 
of  the  arsenical  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
very  forcibly  sprayed  through  and  about 
the  webs  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered, 
have  been  used  with  limited  satisfaction. 
The  most  certain  treatment  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  inhabited  portions  of  the 
web  by  crushing  in  the  hands,  or  quick 
burning  by  means  of  the  kerosene  torch, 
though  the  latter  method  in  careless 
hands  may  do  far  more  injury  than  the 
web-worms.  Of  course.,  every  orchardist, 
worthy  of  the  name,  wants  to  rid  his 
trees  of  the  conspicuous  webs  and  is 
likely  to  take  considerable  trouble  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purpose,  but  should  he  fail 
on  account  of  press  of  other  work  he 
may  later  have  the  satisfaction  of  realiz¬ 
ing  that  a  parasitic  enemy  of  the  pest 
had  been  busily  at  work  among  the  larvae 
or  caterpillars,  and  though  unable  to 
check  their  ravages  for  the  season  had 
put  the  insects  out  of  business  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  Fall  web-worms  were  so 
abundant  in  1903  as  to  approach  the 
proportions  of  a  scourge  in  several  At¬ 
lantic  States,  marring  the  Autumn  land¬ 
scapes  and  defoliating  alike  ornamental 
shrubs,  roadside  and  orchard  trees.  So 
numerous  were  the  colonies  that  even 
the  pluckiest  fights  against  the  pest 
seemed  of  small  avail.  There  was  much 
foreboding  as  to  its  reappearance  the 
succeeding  year,  but  examination  of 
cocoons  next  Spring  showed  that  with 
scarcely  an  exception  the  chrysalides,  or 
even  the  mature  larvie  before  transform¬ 
ation  had  perished  from  attacks  of  the 
parasite.  Web-worms  were  rarely  ob¬ 
servable  that  year,  and  have  not  again 
appeared  in  force  until  present  time.  But 
little  lasting  injury  could  be  traced  to  the 
visitation  of  1903,  so  that  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers  need  not  be  unduly  worried 
over  the  present  abundance. 

The  Catalpa  Sphynx,  as.  predicted 
last  year,  received  a  severe  “jolt”  from 
its  especial  parasite,  an  active  little 
Ichneumon  fly  that  apparently  accom¬ 
panied  the  sphynx  in  its  recent  migration 
from  the  South.  The  August  brood  of 


the  caterpillars  last  year  was  generally 
covered  with  the  tiny  white  cocoons  of 
the  parasite,  and  the  pest  this,  year  is 
so  greatly  reduced  that  the  majority  of 
trees  in  our  locality  have  escaped.  There 
was  a  scattering  June  brood  that  prom¬ 
ised  mischief  among  well-trained  um¬ 
brella  trees  (top-grafted  Catalpa  Bungei) 
but  it  was  met  with  arsenical  sprays, 
and  the  usually  more  abundant  Fall  brood 
has  scarcely  put  in  an  appearance..  Con¬ 
siderable  damage  was  done  by  injudici¬ 
ous  preparation  of  spraying  solutions. 
Catalpa  leaves  are  very  sensitive  to.  arsen- 
icals,  especially  Paris-green,  which,  if 
used  in  much  greater  quantity  than  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  will  defoliate  the  trees  more 
rapidly  than  the  worms.  Lead  arsenate 
is  the  safer  of  the  two  insecticides,  and 
quite  effective,  though  not  rapid  in  its 
action  on  the  caterpillars.  .  The  Catalpa 
sphynx  is  a  new  complication  in  eastern 
Catalpa  culture.  While  native  to  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley,  paralleling  the 
original  distribution  of  American  Catal- 
pas,  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  follow 
its  food  trees  in  their  wider  dissemina¬ 
tion.  It  appears  to  have  entered  New 
Jersey  about  four  years  ago  near  the 
middle  of  the  State  and  to  have  spread 
diagonally  northeast  until  it  reached  the 
coast.  Now  that  the  parasite  is  well 
established  here  it  is  likely  that  a  fair 
balance  will  be  maintained,  but  another 
pest  has  been  added  to  our  already  too 
ample  local  list.  Catalpas,  hitherto  quite 
free  from  insect  visitation,  must  now 
regularly  be  looked  after. 

New  Yellow  Morning  Glory. — Yellow 
Imperial  Japanese  morning-glory  is  the 
introductory  name  of  an  unusually  at¬ 
tractive  variety  of  this  favorite  annual 
climber,  first  distributed  this  season.  Our 
trials  show  rather  low  seed  germination, 
scarcely  averaging  two  plants  to  the 
packet,  but  they  are  vigorous  growers 
when  established.  The  green  foliage  is 
marbled  with  white  and  pale  yellow, 
while  the  numerous  blooms  are  of  good 
size  and  quite  persistent  in  daylight,  re¬ 
maining  open  until  afternoon  of  the 
duller  days.  The  color  is  creamy  yellow, 
very  clean  and  attractive.  Occasional 
flowers  have  a  quarter  or  half  segment 
of  light  lavender  blue,  and  rarely  the  en¬ 
tire  bloom  is  of  a  bluish  tint..  As  the 
result  of  patient  selection  this  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  plant  and  it  is  intrinsically 
dainty  and  decorative.  The  morning- 
glory  is  one  of  the  rather  few  plants 
long  coddled  by  Japanese  gardeners,  and 
many  extraordinary  varieties  are  popu¬ 
larly  used  in  that  far-off  country  for  the 
decoration  of  tiny  cottages  and  door- 
yards.  Japanese  Ipomoea  seeds  were  first 
imported  in  quantity  about  14  years  ago, 
and  offered  under  the'  name  of  Imperial 
morning-glories.  They  proved  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  those  only  accustomed  to  the 
common  home-grown  sorts,  the  flowers 
greatly  exceeding  the  latter  in  size,  di¬ 
versity  of  color  and  extraordinary  mark¬ 
ings.  There  were  parti-colored  varieties 
of  the  oddest  shades  with  double  as  well 
as  single  blooms,  kinds  with  strangely 
ruffled  flowers  and  attractively  marbled 
foliage  and  in  short  a  bewildering  mix¬ 
ture  of  new  forms.  It  appears  difficult 
now  to  secure  seeds  of  as  fine  varieties 
as  were  at  first  imported,  and  it  is 
claimed  the  Japanese  have  of  late  be¬ 
come  careless  in  the  culture  of  this  at¬ 
tractive  plant.  Botanically  the  Japanese 
Imperial  morning-glories  appear  to  be 
largely  hybrids  between  Ipomoea  hedera- 
cea,  and  I.  rubro-coerulea,  both  species 
native  to  semi-tropical  America,  but  prob¬ 
ably  carried  t-  Japan  in  the  remote  past. 
The  finer  strains  of  “Emperor”  or  “Im¬ 
perial”  Japan  morning-glories  quickly 
deteriorate  when  carelessly  grown  in  this 
country.  w.  v.  F. 


Dewberries  in  South  Jersey. — As  a  pio¬ 
neer  grower  of  dewberries.  I  do  not  hesitate 
in  telling  C.  A.  U.,  of  Haminonton,  N.  J.,  to 
go  slow  in  setting  out  sueh  a  large  lot  of 
either  Premo  or  Austin  dewberries.  It  is 
true  that  they  ripen  four  to  six  days  sooner 
than  Lucretia,  but  these  two  pickings  reach 
New  York  market  when  it  is  glutted  with 
berries  from  Maryland  and  Delaware.  Here 
in  Vineland  all  three  seem  to  be  perfectly 
at  home,  and  stand  the  Winter  remarkably 
well,  but  Lucretia  is  worth  the  other  two 
put  together.  It  is  a  heavier  bearer,  bigger 
and  firmer  berries,  and  will  stand  five  days 
on  the  vines  without  injury,  while  Austin 
and  Premo  must  be  picked  every  other  day 
or  lose  all.  He  says  he  now  grows  Lucretia 
and  if  so  he  has  all  he  can  desire  in  the 
dewberry  family.  While  I  have  grown  very 
many  thousands  for  the  nurseries,  when 
asked  about  their  merits  I  say  plant  Lu¬ 
cretia  from  good  root-cuttings  and  do  not  be 
afraid  of  having  too  many. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.  john  casazza. 


Gen-as-co  Ready  Roofing 
— get  it,  if  you  don’t  want 
any  more  leaks. 

Gen-as'-co  is  made  of  the  only  permanent  waterproofer 
— Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt. 

There  are  coal-tar  preparations,  make-believe  asphalts, 
and  various  “oids”  and  “ites”  that  keep  your  house  or  barn 
dry  for  a  while,  but  if  you  want  to  do  away  with  roof-troubles 
completely,  you  want  Gen-as'-co. 

Doesn’t  crack  in  the  cold,  or  give  way  to  wind,  or  any 
kind  of  weather. 

Ask  your  dealer.  Refuse  anything  “  just  as  good.” 

Write  for  samples,  and  reasonable  Book  10 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide,  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dow* 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .*.  Havana,  HI. 


The  Famous 
PACE  FENCE 

The  Pioneer  Woven  Wire  Fence  is 
the  best  fence  in  the  world  for  any 
purpose.  Twenty-five  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  science  and  skill  in  every 
rod  of  a  Page.  Twice  as  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  economical  as  any  other 
fence.  Requires  but  few  posts.  It 
means  money  to  you  to  learn  about 
a  Page  Fence.  Folder  and  Catalog 
free.  Write  a  postal  for  them  now. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Box  715,  Adrian,  Mich. 


For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Wood  Preservatives 

Address  C.  S.  McKINNEY,  Manager, 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO., 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


% 

A 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  ail  important  to  the  man 
who  sprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19— just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

s-  Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

§  Kill  San  Jose  Scale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  1 U  Whale-oil  *  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  deatli  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S. Dept. of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD,  ,  ,  ,  _ 

Original  Maker.  945  N.  FronUSL^Junladelphia. 


HORSE  POWERS 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


i 


DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The. 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SALI- 
MINE  —  the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

trade 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  tlie  result  of  ten  years  “At  It ’’and 
“  Know  How.’’  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  witli  px-ices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works, 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDO 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  vU  I  I  tllv) 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 


Give 

1  your  harness^ 
“life”  and' 

'  strength — make ' 
it  weather-proof, 
rsweat-proof  and 
^durable  by  using 


Harness  Oil 

Tones  up  the  leather  fibres.  Pre¬ 
vents  decay.  Contains  nothing 
’  that  will  cut  and  chafe. 

j  BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL, 

helps  the  wheels  go  round. 

V  Slakes  heavy  loads  light  and  . 
\  hardroadseasy.  Better  than/ 

.  Castor  Oil.  Everywhere— , 
oil  sizes.  Hade  by 

.STANDARD  OIL  CO.. 

Vieorpornted 
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Sure  Death  to  San  Jose  Scale 


It’s  cheap  and  effective.  Easy  to  use.  Non-corrosive  and  non-clogging. 

SGALECIDE”  contains  more  oil  and  less  water  than  any  other  commercial 
spray.  We  can  prove  it.  50-gallon  barrel  at  your  station,  if  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  $25  cash.  Smaller  packages  if  you  wish. 

Write  now  for  Special  Booklet  N  It’s  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

C-— »  '  i.  ■  i  ■  ■  ■■  — 

Farm  Notes. — I  have  tried  to  make 
folks  understand  what  it  means  to  fingers 
and  back  to  grow  big  strawberries,  ^ou 
must  have  -big  plants  to  start  with,  and 
in  order  to  have  big  plants  you  must  do 
big  work.  Our  Spring-set  plants  have 
been  horse  cultivated  nine  times  at  least, 
and  hand-weeded  six  times.  As  a  result 
some  of  the  Marshalls  stand,  over  15 
inches  high,  and  cover  a  space  larger  than 
a  peck  measure.  Through  the  dry  season 
the  weeds  did  not  grow  fast,  but  when 
the  rains  came  everything  jumped  into 
sudden  life.  The  "pussley”  and  the  red- 
weed  fought  for  possession  of  the  soil, 
and  both  lay  loose  in  the  soft  mud.  The 
boys  were  not  anxious  to  face  the  job  for 
the  sixth  time,  but  great  events  in  the 
world’s  history  have  fallen  through  be¬ 
cause  men  hesitated.  Two  such  events, 
both  many  years  ago,  have  impressed  me 
in  reading  history.  When  the  Spaniards 
conquered  Peru  they  slaughtered  the  na¬ 
tives  and  frightened  them  so  that  they 
dared  not  turn  upon  a  white  man.  Fin¬ 
ally  the  Spaniards  fell  out  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  one  side  fought  the  other  at 
Cuzco.  There  are  few  more  striking  pic¬ 
tures  in  all  history  than  this  of  white  men 
fighting  to  the  death  on  the  plains  while 
all  around  them  on  the  hills  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  Indians  watching  the  fight  and 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  victors.  It  was  a 
horrible  fight,  and  it  left  one  side  com¬ 
pletely  whipped,  while  the  other  was  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted.  The  Indians  might 
have  fallen  upon  the  victors  and  wiped 
them  off  the  earth,  yet  they  lacked  the 
courage  to  make  the  supreme  effort,  and 
went  away  into  a. more  horrible  servitude. 

Again,  in  the  year  325  B.  C.,  Alexander 
the  Great  having  conquered  Asia  and 
made  his  way  over  the  desert  in  awful 
suffering,  marched  his  great  army  for 
seven  days  in  one  grand  debauch.  They 
were  all  drunk,  carrying  great  tanks  of 
wine  along  with  them.  It  is  said  that 
1,000  sober  men  armed  with  suitable 
weapons  and  decent  courage  could  have 
destroyed  the  entire  drunken  crew,  and 
thus  won  back  the  country  they  had  lost. 
Yet  though  the  helpless  army  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  thousands  of  men  who  had 
lost  home,  country,  wealth — all  that  in 
this  age  makes  life  worth  living— they 
did  not  dare  to  assert  themselves,  but  re¬ 
mained  in  slavery  rather  than  strike  a 
manly  blow.  To  me  these  are  impressive 
scenes  in  history — I  do  not  know  of  any 
which,  on  the  whole,  give  a  more  forcible 
lesson.  I  have  seen  men  with  hearts 
seemingly  paralyzed  with  fear  standing 
still  right  when  it  seemed  as  if  Nature  had 
handed  them  the  chance  to  win— right  on 
a  silver  platter!  At  any  rate,  we  fell 
upon  those  weedy  strawberries  when  the 
rain  had  left  them  in  a  drunken  riot,  and 
mastered  them.  The  old  beds  were 
plowed  out  after  fruiting  and,  for  a  time, 
the  plants  that  were  left  made  no  growth. 
We  put  on  the  chicken  manure,  kept  the 
cultivator  going  and  waited.  As  soon  as 
the  rains  came  the  plants  began  to  jump 
and  now  they  are  high  up  and  a  rich,  dark 
green.  ,  .  .  T  he  Alfalfa  seems  to 
grow  every  day.  The  rain3  were  followed 
by  warm  sunshine,  and  nothing  could 
suit  the  Alfalfa  any  better.  I  have  no 
brag  to  make  about  it  yet,  but  there  may 
be  a  safe  one  coming.  The  way  the 
Cow-horn  turnips  grow  in  the  corn  is  a 
caution.  They  stand  far  above  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  but  the  latter  is  by  no  means 
afraid.  We  never  had  a  better  outlook 
for  the  cover  crops.  I  had  a  little  Alfalfa 
seed  left,  and  tried  the  experiment  of  put¬ 
ting  it  with  the  rye  at  one  place  on  the 
hill,  where  ‘  four  years  ago  we  seeded 
Alfalfa  with  beardless  barley.  I  thought 
this  Alfalfa  had  all  been  killed  out,  but 
even  now  after  at  least  two  plowings  and 
two  cultivated  crops  there  are  several 
places  where  the  Alfalfa  shows.  They 
surely  ought  to  be  “inoculated,”  and  I 
will  try  seed  there. 

Housework. — When  our  folks  got  back 
from  their  little  vacation  they  found  a 
mountain  of  work  to  be  done.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  dirty  clothes  had  multiplied 
by  means  of  bacteria  until  they  nearly 
filled  a  room.  We  had  a  young  Swedish 
girl  working  for  us  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  she  left  as  most  of  them  do,  be¬ 
cause  the  country  is  too  lonely.  The 
woman  who  did  the  washing  had  dried 
out — or  rather  her  well  had — and  we  had 
come  to  the  limit  for  clothes.  So  our 
folks  got  out  the  new  washing  machine 
and  went  at  it.  The  old  machine  works 
on  a  fair  imitation  of  the  rubbing  of  the 
human  hand — two  fluted  boards  pushing 
against  each  other.  A  crank  turned  it, 
and  there  was  solid  work  required  to 
squeeze  out  the  dirt.  Even  with  the  hard¬ 
est  turning  the  dirt  didn’t  all  come  out — 
some  hand  rubbing  being  required,  while 
the  labor  of  lifting  off  the  cover  was  con¬ 
siderable.  The  new  washer  works  on  a 
different  principle.  You  put  your  clothes 
into  the  tub  with  hot  water  and  soap,  and 


plunge  a  device  like  .a  tin  funnel  down 
upon  them.  This  funnel  is  pushed  down 
by  a  lever — a  spring  bringing  it  up  after 
every  plunge.  This  thumping  forces  air 
down  upon  the  clothes,  and  you  would 
be  surprised  to  see  how  thoroughly  it 
souses  out  the  dirt.  The  little  girls  and 
the  boys  worked  this  machine  and  called 
it  easy,  and  Mother  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  appearance  of  the  clothes.  1  was 
very  willing  to  divide  the  money  which 
the  woman  gets  among  these  little  work¬ 
ers.  Until  we  can  get  help  our  folks  will 
lead  the  simple  life  as  far  as  possible. 
For  example,  last  Sunday  all  hands  helped 
cook  the  fishballs,  which  with  shredded 
wheat,  cream  and  baked  apples  made  a 
good  meal.  The  little  girl  and  I  cleared 
up  while  the  rest  went  to  church.  For 
dinner  we  had  cold  meat,  baked  potatoes, 
beets,  peppers,  sliced  tomatoes,  peaches 
and  cream,  baked  apples  and  a  water¬ 
melon.  For  supper,  bread  and  milk, 
cheese,  peaches  and  baked  apples.  Those 
who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  that  would 
have  to  roast  over  the  fire  while  they 
cooked  their  own  food.  Such  a  “dinner 
of  herbs”  with  love  on  the  side  and  on  top 
and  above  beat  any  ox  ever  stalled. 

Germs  of  Education. — The  smaller  boy 
is  at  the  stage  of  life  when  the  motto  is 
“search  the  encyclopedia.”  When  I  was 
a  boy  I  was  driven  to  the  dictionary — 
hunting  up  words  as  a  sort  of  punish¬ 
ment.  I  hated  the  job,  but  it  was  good 
discipline,  and  I  have  tried  to  get  our 
children  to  go  to  headquarters  for  words. 

I  do  not  want  this  done  as  a  punishment, 
but  with  the  idea  that  he  who  will  not 
hunt  down  facts  when  he  has  the  chance 
will  never  have  any.  I  would  have  a  good 
dictionary  and  encyclopedia  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  if  I  had  to  cut  out  higher  quality  of 
food  and  clothing  for  them.  You  must 
pay  the  penalty,  though ;  if  you  start  these 
hunts  for  facts  you  will  be  expected  to 
know  all  about  things.  Sometimes  when 
I  am  right  in  the  middle  of  a  letter  or 
reading  there  comes  a  small  voice  in  my 
ear :  “Can  you  tell  how  many  square  miles 
there  are  in  China?”  The  boy  has  looked 
it  up  and  has  the  answer  all  primed.  It 
would  be  wilder  than  any  guess  for  me  to 
attempt  an  answer,  and  yet  the  child 
thinks  I  ought  to  know.  My  experience 
shows  that  the  wisest  plan  is  to  mem¬ 
orize  important  things  that  are  necessary 
in  your  work,  and  to  know  where  to  go 
and  get  other  facts  when  you  need  them. 

Learning  a  Trade. — Here  is  a  question 
from  a  Pennsylvania  boy: 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you,  as  I 
think  you  can  give  me  a  little  advice.  I  am  a 
boy  16  years  of  age,  and  I  would  like  to 
learn  a  trade.  Could  you  tell  what  trade 
would  pay  the  best,  as  I  do  not  like  to  be 
a  mechanic  or  a  carpenter?  I  would  like  to 
have  a  trade  that  is  steady  all  year  around. 

No;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
trade  to  learn.  You  will  have  to  decide 
that  for  yourself,  because  a  part  of  the 
success  with  any  trade  is  to  love  the 
work.  You  do  not  want  to  be  a  me¬ 
chanic  or  a  carpenter.  If  you  learned 
either  of  these  trades  you  would  not  feel 
satisfied,  and  probably  you  would  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  whistle  to  blow  for  dinner  at 
the  end  of  the  day  instead  of  feeling 
sorry  to  see  the  tools  laid  down.  If  I 
named  another  trade  you  might  object  to 
that  also.  I  do  not  know  of  any  trade 
that  is  “steady  all  the  year  round,”  and 
yet  I  do  not  know  of  any  which  may  not 
be  made  so.  You  may  take  such  a  hum¬ 
ble  job  as  carrying  a  hod  or  digging  a 
ditch,  and  even  there  you  would  find  a 
lifetime  too  short  to  study  all  that  the 
work  represents.  Take  what  you  would 
carrv  in  the  hod — bricks,  mortar  or  ce¬ 
ment.  Suppose  you  studied  and  read  all 
vou  could  possibly  learn  about  them.  You 
would  not  carry  the  hod  long  if  you  ap¬ 
plied  your  study,  for  the  man  who  mas¬ 
ters  cement  making  can  name  his  own 
price.  In  like  manner  if  you  masterec 
the  secrets  of  the  soil  that  you  threw  out 
with  your  spade  no  power  on  earth  except 
yourself  could  keep  you  in  the  ditch. 
“Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do — do  it 
with  thy  might !”  If  I  wanted  to  learn  a 
trade  and  could  not  make  up  my  mind  I 
would  look  about  and  see  what  men  in 
the  various  trades  are  doing;  talk  with 
them  and  see  what  arguments  they  can 
give  for  or  against  their  occupation.  Get 
•catalogues  from  schools  and  colleges 
where  trades  are  taught  and  study  them. 
Try  to  select  one  in  which  the  individua 
man  has  the  best  chance  to  rise  by  show¬ 
ing  his  superior  qualities.  For  instance, 
a  first-class  cook  would  have  a  better 
chance  to  impress  his  excellence  upon  the 
public  than  a  first-class  carpenter  or 
plumber.  I  would  like  to  have  my  boys 
select  some  trade  connected  with  a  farm, 
but  thus  far  they  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  they  do  want.  When  I  went  to 
work,  before  14  years  of  age.  I  would  like 
to  have  learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  but 
mv  people  put  me  in  a  book  store  as 
errand  boy.  Now  every  time  I  hit  my  fin¬ 
der  with  a  hammer  or  find  that  I  cannot 
do  a  neat  iob  with  tools,  I  am  doubly 
sorry  that  I  missed  the  trade,  h.  w.  c. 
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The  Making 
of  Men 


in  the  Navy 

The  United  States  Navy  offers  the 
opportunity  for  finer  training,  mental  and 
physical,  and  more  certain  promotion,  than 
any  other  occupation.  It  is  easy  for  the  young 
man  of  good  habits  and  ability  to  secure  a  warrant 
position  by  promotion  through  the  petty  officer 
ratings  and  passing  a  reasonable  examination. 

A  warrant  officer,  beginning  at  $1200,  sea-pay,  receives 
$1800  after  twelve  years’  service,  and  can  retire  at  62  years  of 
age  with  independent  pay  for  life.  The 

U.S.Navy 

needs  young  men  of  good  health  and  character,  who  can  be 
promoted  to  fill  vacancies.  Applicants  must  be  American 
citizens  between  17  and  35  years  of  age. 

Term  of  enlistment  four  years.  Pay,  $16.00  to  $70.00  per 
month,  including  board,  medical  attendance  and  clothing 
allowance  at  first  enlistment.  No  experience  necessary,  but 
electricians,  machinists  or  skilled  mechanics  can  enlist  at  higher 
ratings  and  secure  more  rapid  promotion. 

Personal  application  can  be  made  at  Navy  Recruiting  Sta¬ 
tions  in  various  cities,  or  full  information  of  how  and  where  to 
join  the  Navy  may  be  had  by  writing 

BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  Box  M,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

CA  Dor  Qmioro  —We  will  guarantee  to  put 
Ub  re  I  OijUcnci  any  old  leaky,  worn-out 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Rool  Preserver,  makes  old, 

worn-out  roofs  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
■  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

(he  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Oept.  35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
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Roof-FiX; 


Use  a  King  Harness  60  months. 
It  will  resist  every  jerk,  twist,  strain. 
We  guarantee  it.  King  Harness  has 
been  made  for  a  quarter  century.  Some 
now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  Deal  directly  with  the  makers— save 
25  percent.  Big  assortment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  F  now.  „  Owego,  Tioga  Oo. 

King  Harness  Go.,  N.  Y. 

6  Lake  St. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

:ind  send  4  Ituutjy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires  on  -  $8.75 
vVith  Rubber  Tires,  $15. 520.  I  mfg.  wheel#  %  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies.  $29.76;  Sleighs,  $10.76.  Write  for 
catlog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheels,  $6.60. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.B.  BOOB,  Cincinnati, O. 


HAY  JUMPING 

will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hay  Baling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

Guaranteed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  sale. 
No  jumping.  Every  farmer  who  furnishes  Tabling 
and  Board  should  talk  this  Press,  because  he  does 
not  have  to  pitch  hay  as  high  as  the  Upright. 
Again,  the  Upright  cannot  take  feed  while  pressing 
and  tying.  We  can;  hence  men  on  the  mow,  not 
having  to  wait,  are  more  efficient.  Greater  speed 
means  less  board.  For  Catalog  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  -  =  Dwight,  Ills. 


("Capacity:  12  to  18  Tons  per  Day'"' 

Economical  In  help  and  power.  The  simple 
Self-Feed  attachment  handles  large  or  small 
charges,  saves  labor  and  adds  to  capacity. 
Press  stands  on  Its  wheels  In  operation— no 
holes  to  dig.  Tyer  stands  up  to  do  his  work;  no 
getting  down  In  the  dust,  mud  or  snow.  Positive, 
automatic  plunger  draw,  bridge  less  than  eight 
inches  high.  Easily  and  quickly  set  for  work. 
Adapted  for  work  at  bank  barns.  We  also  build  a 
Belt  Power  Press.  Get  free  catalog  before  buying. 
Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  187  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


’9  no  possible  chance  of  being  disappointed  when  you  buy  Buckeye 
and  Cultivators.  Over  60  years  reputation  and  skill  are  back  of  them. 


There’: 

They* last  a^Uf e-time  an<Talway’SJdo^ satisfactory  work.  Cheapest  and  best  in 
the  long  run.  Don’t  buy  until  you  have  seen  this  year’s  Buckeye  styles  and 
improvements.  Our  latest  catalog  illustrates  them  complete.  It  s  free  ana 
wifi  save  you  money.  p.  p.  MAST  &  CO.,  Dept.K,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


O' 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Don’t  throw  away  your  second-hand  bags.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  you 
can  sell  them.  YOU  CAN.  We  will  buy  all  the  old  sacks  you  have  or 
can  get.  We  pay  top-notch  prices  for  them. 

WRITE  TO-DAY,  tolling  what  you  have  and  we  will  gladly  quote  prices. 
WE  PAY*  FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

St.  Louis  Bag  &  Burlap  Co.,  327  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FASTER  AlfD  EASIER  THAN  THE  OLD  WAY 


Run 
i  It  to  any  part  of 
the  building  or 
yard  over 
switches  and 
around  curves. 


Keep 

your  stable  clean 
with  little  effort.  Easy  to 
operate  and  saves  time. 

Will  dump  a  load  and  re¬ 
turn  to  you.  Don’t  have 

to  go  with  It.  Themo8tprac-  .  _ 

tieal,  handiest  and  economical  oarrler  made  Is 
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LOUDEN’S 


Louden  Machinery  Co„ 


FEED  AND 
LITTER 
CARRIER 

It’s  all  steel.  Nothing  to  break  or  wear  out.  Can  be  , 
raised  or  lowered  at  will.  Box  is  water  tight  and  tips  over  I 
to  discharge.  Let  us  show  you  the  Innumerable  uses  of 
this  labor  and  money  saving  device.  A  valuable  book  on  the  care  and 
‘‘  "••it 


valme  of  manure  sent  free  with  our  catalog.  Write  today. 


39  Broadway, 


Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  it  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

A  picture  of  our  much  discussed  friend  “Dotshome 
Harmony”  will  be  found  on  page  721.  This  is  the  cow 
which  the  committee  rejected.  Notice  her  head  and 
horns !  A  cow  with  this  striking  peculiarity,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  most  Jersey  cows,  could  be  easily  picked 
out  and  identified  by  one  who  had  seen  her  before. 

* 

The  terrible  drought  through  central  New  York 
gave  another  argument  for  Alfalfa.  Good  fields  of 
this  crop  kept  on  growing  right  through  the  dry 
weather,  yielding  fine  crops  of  rich  forage.  At  the 
New  York  State  Fair  a  number  of  farmers  spoke  of 
having  fields  of  cut  Alfalfa  out  in  the  rain,  which 
came  at  last  in  fair  week.  No  one  seemed  greatly 
troubled  about  it,  for  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
hard  to  spoil  Alfalfa  so  that  stock  will  not  eat  it. 

* 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  see  the  farm  green 
with  cover  crops.  All  through  the  corn  and  bush  fruits, 
Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  are  growing. 
In  the  cabbage,  and  following  other  crops,  will  go 
rye  and  vetch,  or  rye  and  clover.  We  do  not  believe 
in  leaving  ground  bare  over  Winter.  There  may  be 
some  cases  where  a  tough  old  sod  will  do  better  if 
turned  up  in  rough  furrows  to  “winter-kill,”  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  some  living  crop  is  best  for 
the  land.  Not  only  does  this  living  crop  save  nitrogen 
that  would  otherwise  be  leached  from  the  soil,  but  it 
provides  organic  matter  which,  with  lime,  is  the  great¬ 
est  need  on  many  of  our  old  farms.  By  all  means 
sow  rye  on  land  which  would  be  left  bare  over  Winter ! 

* 

In  the  impressive  speech  with  which  Governor 
Hughes  welcomed  the  Grand  Army  men  at  their  con¬ 
vention  in  Saratoga  there  was  one  strong  passage  that 
ought  to  live. 

“The  same  flag  which  floated  over  the  armies  in  the 
Add,  floats  over  the  public  buildings  in  which  are  gath¬ 
ered  the  chosen  servants  of  the  people.” 

This  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  few  words.  We  would 
like  to  have  that  printed  in  big  black  letters  and  nailed 
over  every  place  where  a  State  employee  works.  On 
the  battlefield  men  feel  the  wild  thrill  for  what  that  flag 
represents  and  willingly  follow  it  into  danger.  In 
everyday  life  the  same  flag  may  become  a  mere  part 
of  the  day’s  routine,  because  we  do  not  glorify  the 
quiet,  humble  work  which  we  are  called  upon  to  do  for 
society.  Work  for  the  State,  under  the  flag,  is  more 
than  a  job;  it  is  a  chance  for  honest  service  to  country. 

* 

Readers  will  remember  that  there  was  some  delay 
in  making  public  the  report  of  that  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  At  the  annual 
meeting  it  was  stated  that  this  report  had  been  lost 
by  an  express  company.  This  explanation  did  not 
seem  to  satisfy  some  of  our  readers,  but  we  are  now 
fully  satisfied  that  the  report  was  mislaid  or  delayed 
in  this  way.  It  was  without  doubt  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  to  President  Darling  that  such  delay  oc¬ 


curred,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  his  explana¬ 
tion  was  correct.  As  a  whole,  there  is  no  more  hon¬ 
orable  body  of  men  in  the  country  than  the  members 
of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  We  have  frankly  criticised  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  may  continue 
to  do  so  if  such  criticism  seem  justified.  We  wish, 
however,  to  thank  the  Club  for  the  great  courtesy  ex¬ 
tended  in  permitting  us  to  examine  their  records  and 
make  copies  of  pedigrees,  etc.  This  proved  of  very 
great  value  to  us  in  our  recent  investigation,  and  the 
Club  officials  certainly  gave  us  opportunity  to  obtain 
what  was  needed.  Prominent  members  of  the  Club 
are  now  familiar  with  the  latest  developments,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  they  will  take  needed  action. 

* 

When  it  is  legally  filed  we  will  print  a  synopsis  of 
the  complaint  and  answer  in  the  first  of  those  Dawley 
suits.  We  delayed  publishing  this  matter  so  as  to  give 
Mr.  Dawley  every  chance  to  disprove  the  charges,  if 
he  cared  to  do  so.  The  issue  in  this  first  case  is  very 
simple.  Dawley,  Rogers  and  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  commit¬ 
tee  all  agree  that  this  cow,  “Dotshome  Harmony,”  does 
not  fit  her  papers.  Rogers  charges  Dawley  with  sub¬ 
stituting  a  bogus  cow  for  the  true  one.  Dawley  says 
this  is  not  the  cow  he  sold  to  Rogers.  The  committee 
condemned  the  cow,  but  did  not  fix  the  responsibility 
upon  either  Rogers  or  Dawley.  When  the  cow  was 
brought  before  the  committee,  Dawley  did  not  deny 
her  identity.  He  now  claims  that  after  the  investiga¬ 
tion  he  found  data  which  convinced  him  that  he  never 
owned  this  cow  and  never  sold  her  to  Rogers.  As  Mr. 
Dawley  never  mentioned  this  new  data  to  us  until  a 
few  minutes  before  he  brought  his  suits  we  naturally 
accepted  his  former  judgment  and  referred  to  her  as 
the  cow  he  sold  Rogers.  By  doing  this,  M'r.  Dawley 
claims  that  we  have  damaged  him  to  the  extent  of 
$50,000.  It  is  now  clear  that,  as  we  have  contended 
from  the  first,  a  mere  compromise  of  the  business  be¬ 
tween  these  two  men  would  leave  the  main  question 
unsettled.  Any  money  damage  sustained  by  Rogers 
might  properly  be  submitted  to  compromise,  and  such 
settlement  might  satisfy  the  equity  between  the  two 
men.  There  is  in  addition  to  this  a  principle  at  stake, 
and  one  which  reaches  out  to  every  farmer  in  the 
country.  It  is  too  broad  a  principle  to  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents,  being  far  more  important  than 
Rogers  or  Dawley  or  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  This 
principle  is  the  right  of  every  man  who  has  a  reason¬ 
able  question  as  to  the  breeding  of  any  registered  ani¬ 
mal  which  he  may  purchase  to  have  the  accuracy  of 
the  records  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  The 
acceptance  pf  this  principle  involves  the  duty  of  the 
registry  associations,  and  also  of  the  breeders  to  pro¬ 
duce  proofs  and  records  that  will  convince  any  im¬ 
partial  mind  that  the  registry  papers  are  accurate. 
Every  one  admits  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  com¬ 
mit  the  crime  of  substitution.  In  the  case  of  young 
animals  this  is  especially  difficult  to  detect.  All  admit 
that  the  accuracy  of  pedigree  records  must  depend 
in  the  last  analysis  on  the  integrity  of  the  breeder.  We 
realize,  too,  that  this  principle  is  not  narrowed  down 
to  any  transaction  in  purebred  cattle.  It  concerns 
every  transaction  where  goods  of  any  kind  are  guar¬ 
anteed  so  that  a  part  of  their  value  consists  in  the 
honor  and  character  of  the  seller.  With  large  sums  of 
State  money  to  spend  at  his  discretion  few  men  in  the 
State  have  ,had  Mr.  Dawley’s  opportunity  not  only  to 
make  friends  of  his  co-workers  and  others  looking  for 
favors,  but.  also  to  cement  the  friendship  of  the  farmers 
of  the  State  by  a  faithful  performance  of  his  official 
duties.  Farmers  have  given  him  the  confidence  which 
should  go  to  the  occupant  of  an  important  State  posi¬ 
tion.  They  will  receive  with  great  regret  evidence  to 
convince  them  that  he  has  betrayed  the  trust  reposed 
in  him.  While  unable  to  understand  why  he  should  be 
unwilling  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  Jersey  records, 
those  without  definite  information  will  accord  him  the 
right  of  every  man  to  be  considered  innocent  until 
proven  guilty — at  the  same  time  demanding  the  truth. 
They  will  want  to  know  whether  he  has  deliberately 
betrayed  the  confidence  given  him  as  a  State  official  to 
sell  bogus  cows  with  crooked  pedigrees  to  one  or  more 
of  their  fellow-farmers.  Place-hunters  and  parasites 
will  ever  cringe  before  the  hand  which  distributes  easy 
graft,  but  the  strongest  men  connected  with  the  institute 
work  have  already  expressed  their  desire  to  know  all 
the  truth. 

As  for  ourselves*  we  have  been  led,  through  the  most 
patient  and  thorough  investigation,  straight  to  con¬ 
viction.  Our  most  persistent  demand  all  through  was 
for  the  truth,  no  matter  where  it  led  or  who  was  af¬ 
fected  by  it,  and  that  policy  will  be  continued.  No 
consideration  whatever  could  induce  us  to  suppress 
any  development  of  this  case  which  was  in  favor  of 
Mr,  Dawley.  We  would  rather  have  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wiped  out  into  utter  oblivion  than  know¬ 
ingly  to  publish  one  line  to  the  discredit  of  any,  honest 
man,  but  the  paper  never  did  and  never  will  so  long 
as  we  are  connected  with  it  merit  the  favor  of  rogues. 


How  long  is  it  safe  to  keep  seed  wheat?  Every 
once  in  a  while  a  story  goes  the  rounds  telling  of 
wonderful  wheat  found  packed  away  with  a  mummy  or 
in  some  ancient  caye.  Farmers  through  the  West  have 
been  advised  to  hold  wheat  in  steel  tanks  or  “elevators” 
— for  several  years  if  need  be — until  the  price  rises. 
There  are  no  authentic  records  that  mummy  or  cave 
wheat  has  ever  been  found  to  germinate.  Many  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  and  all  show  that  the  actual 
life  of  wheat  is  short.  Three-year-old  wheat  gave 
about  half  live  grains.  After  eight  years  all  were  dead. 
If  wheat  were  stored  in  these  steel  tanks  for  four  years 
very  little  of  it  would  germinate  and  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  would  sprout  after  three  years !  Two  years 
of  such  storage  would  be  the  limit  for  us. 

* 

The  prices  of  milk  for  the  six  months  commencing 
October  were  announced  by  the  Borden  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  September  12.  The  prices  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  For  October  and  March,  $1.70  per  100  pounds  ; 
November,  December,  January  and  February,  $1.90 
per  100.  Farmers  were  looking  for  somewhat  higher 
prices,  since  the  price  of  grain  feeds  has  advanced  so 
much.  This  advance  is  about  16  2-3  per  cent.  Wheat 
feeds  and  corn  appear  to  have  advanced  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  already,  and  are  expected  to  be  raised  con¬ 
siderably  in  price  yet.  These  are  the  principal  grains 
fed.  Gluten  had  advanced  20  per  cent,  at  least,  though 
some  other  feeds,  such  as  distillers’  grains,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  oil  meal  have  made  an  advance  some¬ 
what  less.  A  rise  is  expected,  however,  in  these  feeds. 
The  fact  that  there  has  been  so  much  greater  advance 
in  the  cost  of  feeds  than  in  the  price  of  milk  causes 
many  dairymen  to  proclaim  that  they  will  not  attempt 
milk  production  on  an  extended  scale.  Some  of  these 
producers  will  do  as  they  assert,  and  will  dry  off  the 
cows  early.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  an  over¬ 
production  of  milk  this  Winter.  The  threats  that 
have  been  made  by  the  city  milk  commission  also  cut 
some  figure  in  the  plans  of  dairymen. 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  gives  two  illustrations  from  his¬ 
tory  to  show  how  opportunity  was  offered  men  to  re¬ 
cover  what  they  had  lost.  Fate  played  into  their  hands, 
but  they  lacked  the  courage  to  strike.  They  knew  that 
the  men  who  had  conquered  them  were  few  in  num¬ 
bers,  yet  their  firmness  of  purpose  had  struck  terror 
to  the  multitude  who  might  have  crushed  them  out. 
History  repeats  itself,  and  opportunity  is  given  from 
time  to  time  for  the  common  people  to  assert  them¬ 
selves.  Such  a  chance  was  offered  last  year  in  the 
Wadsworth  campaign.  One  could  hardly  find  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  this  country  more  completely  under  control  of 
a  political  machine.  Some  of  the  leaders  fell  out  over 
the  spoils  and  the  majority  became  arrogant  in  their 
supposed  power.  Instead  of  standing  off  with  nerve¬ 
less  hands  as  the  Indians  and  the  Persians  did  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  the  farmers  in  Wadsworth’s  district  saw 
their  chance  and  fell  upon  the  politicians  in  a  fury 
that  could  not  be  resisted.  Several  well-known  men 
were  asked  to  go  into  the  district  and  make  speeches 
advising  farmers  to  vote  the  straight  ticket.  After 
looking  the  ground  over  they  wisely  refused  to  go, 
because  they  knew  that  the  battle  had  gone  beyond  any 
argument  they  could  make.  If  we  could  have  an  elec¬ 
tion  of  State  Senators  in  New  York  this  year  the 
same  thing  would  happen  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  none  know  this  better  than  the  men  whose 
names  we  are  printing.  The  truth  is  that  all  along 
the  line  the  common  people  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  know  their  power.  They  have  read  and 
thought  and  observed,  and  now  they  are  ready  to  act 
if  only  the  chance  is  presented  to  them. 


BREVITIES. 

Is  the  middleman  on  top? 

A  sure  thing  in  “futures”  is  forestry  for  the  man  with 
cheap  land. 

How  can.  you  ever  have  public  spirit  without  private 
spirit  first? 

Help  is  needed  in  Orleans  and  Niagara  Counties,  N.  Y., 
to  harvest  the  fruit  crop. 

With  this  year’s  prices  wre  find  the  apple  and  peach  crop 
“safe  as  a  Government  bond.” 

This  cotmes  from  Wisconsin  :  “I  think  your  paper  is 

O.  K.  and  my  wife  thinks  more  of  it  than  I  do.” 

A  readier  in  Virginia  says :  “We  have  a  fine  climate,  and 
the  white  people  are  the  best  in  the  world,  but  never  in 
a  hurry!”  How  would  that  place  suit  you? 

That  picture  of  the  bumper  boy  crop  showm  on  page  681 
seems  to  have  hit  some  of  our  readers  hard.  One  calls  it 
a  “boy-cottage,”  because  there  are  no  girls  recognizable. 

Careful  figuring  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  showed 
that  the  cost  of  food  for  a  hen  averaged  $1,455  per  year, 
while  the  hens  laid'  144  eggs  on  the  average.  What  happens 
when  the  feed  bill  remains  about  the  same  while  the  egg 
yield  drops  to  75? 

A  newspaper  report  from  Greeley,  Col.,  asserts  that  in 
the  box  elder  districts  coyotes  are  raiding  the  melon  patches, 
digging  holes  in  the  melons  to  drink  the  juice.  We  expect 
to  learn  later  that  in  the  same  districts  the  jack  rabbits 
have  started  to  raid  henhouses. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  MANURE  SPREADER. 

One  of  the  machines  that  have  changed  farming  in  . 
the  Western  States  is  the  manure  spreader.  Probably 
few  eastern  farmers  realize  how  the  use  of  a  good 
spreader  has  changed  farm  history  by  encouraging  the 
economical  use  of  farm  manures.  In  many  places  the 
manure  pile  was  once  regarded  as  a  nuisance.  The 
old  story  of  the  man  who  moved  his  barn  rather  than 
more  the  larger  manure  pile  is  not  such  a  great  ex¬ 
aggeration  as  some  of  us  think.  The  trouble  was  to 
handle  the  manure  by  hand  labor.  On  a  large  farm 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  handle  manure  with 
hand  forks.  As  a  result,  much  of  it  was  wasted  and 
the  farm  was  not  properly  fertilized.  The  manure 
spreader  changed  all  this  because  the  horses  did  the 
work  formerly  done  by  hand.  In  some  cases  cars  run 
on  steel  tracks  carry  the  manure  from  the  stable  and 
dump  it  directly  into  the  spreader.  This  encouraged 
the  plan  of  daily  spreading.  The  manure  was  put  just 
where  it  was  needed,  and  put  on  far  more  evenly  than 
could  have  been  done  by  hand.  This  has  given  a  new 
value  to  manure,  and  increased  the  productive  power 
of  farms  where  the  spreader  was  properly  used.  As 
part  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  spreader  we  are 
told  that  it  makes  a  better  use  of  the  manure.  This 
question  from  one  of  our  readers  in  Vermont  brings 
out  the  point  often  discussed  when  spreaders  are  men¬ 
tioned  : 

IIow.  much  more  value,  If  any,  is  a  ton  of  manure  when 
spread  by  a  manure  spreader  than  when  spread  by  the 
average  hired  man?  I  mean  on  land  that  is  plowed  and 
where  the  manure  will  be  harrowed  in  or  on  land  to  be 
plowed. 

We  can  all  understand  that  a  ton  of  manure  evenly 
spread  so  that  every  part  of  the  soil  was  covered  would 
be  more  effective  than  where  it  is  thrown  out  in 
chunks.  How  much  more  is  it  worth?  We  would  like 
to  have  this  discussed  by  those  who  use  the  spreaders. 

FARM  HELP  FROM  THE  CITY . 

This  year  we  have  had  rather  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  calls  from  city  young  men  who  think  they 
would  like  to  be  farmers.  The  usual  plan  is  for  these 
men  to  offer  to  “work”  for  a  farmer  during  their 
month’s  vacation.  We  have  located  several,  and  most 
of  them  came  back  finding  fault  with  the  farmer  be¬ 
cause  he  was  slow,  old-fashioned  and  not  up-to-date. 
It  is  remarkable  how  free  some  of  these  young  fellows 
are  to  criticize  men  who  have  earned  home  and  com¬ 
petence,  and  reared  and  educated  children  out  of  the 
proceeds  from  a  farm.  It  will  not  hurt  them  to  hear 
the  other  side.  We  asked  a  well-known  farmer  if  he 
wanted  to  take  such  a  man,  and  here  is  his  reply : 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  do  nothing  for  him  at  this  time. 

I  have  had  two  of  these  fellows  this  season ;  the  first  I 
kept  two  nights  and  one  day.  He  earned  about  40  cents 
and  had  $1  worth  of  accommodation  ;  he  was  only  a  stum¬ 
bling  block  in  the  road  to  progress.  I  also  had  a  young 
man  from  Brooklyn  one  month  ;  apparently  what  he  learned 
was  how  to  watch  me  and  loaf,  and  gather  fresh  eggs  and 
suck  them.  I  believe  1  won’t  try  any  more  city  chaps 
this  season. 

We  do  not  blame  him.  The  trouble  with  many  of 
these  city  workers  is  that  they  do  not  realize  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  a  skilled  occupation.  A  clerk  who  does  nothing 
but  write  figures  or  sell  goods  over  a  counter  is  not 
called  upon  to  exercise  half  the  brain  energy  that  is 
necessary  in  farm  work.  What  business  man  in  town 
would  want  a  farmer  to  come  and  enjoy  a  picnic  in 
his  office  or  store?  Yet,  let  us  hear  all  sides  of  this 
farm  labor  question.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  reader 
in  Pennsylvania  : 

You  must  have  an  easier  time  with  farm  help  than 
most  farmers,  or  you  would  not  have  answered  that  young 
man  as  you  did  on  page  072.  If  a  man  is  young  and  of 
good  habits  and  really  anxious  to  work  there  are  plenty 
of  farmers  who  would  be  only  too  ready  to  teach  him  and 
pay  him  at  the  same  time,  it  would  probably  surprise  him 
to  find  how  much  he  did  not  know ;  still  youth  and 
strength,  good  habits  and  a  willingness  to  work  are  what 
farmers  want  these  days. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  because  we  have  an  easier  time, 
but  because  we  have  had  more  experience  with  city 
workers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  farm  labor  is  so 
hard  to  obtain,  but  we  still  think  that  a  farrher  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  pay  a  green  hand  full  wages  and 
train  him  at  the  same  time.  No  other  business  can  do 
that  and  live.  _ 

THE  FENCE  WIRE  QUESTION. 

Two  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  a  campaign 
for  better  fence  wire.  Before  this  we  bought  samples 
of  different  makes  of  fence  and  put  them  up  side  by 
side  on  our  own  farm.  Others  had  already  been  put 
there.  All  the  samples  began  to  rust  rapidly,  some 
more  than  others,  and  some  wires  in  the  same  fence 
ahead  of  those  joined  to  them.  Reports  come  pouring 
in  from  all  over  the  country,  all  telling  the  same  story 
of  fences  worthless  after  a  few  years  of  use.  Partly 
as  a  result  of  this  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be¬ 
gan  an  investigation  of  wire  and  its  manufacture.  We 
secured  many  samples,  which  were  sent  to  Washington 
for  examination.  Professor  A.  L.  Cushman,  who  had 


charge  of  the  work,  concluded  that  the  chief  trouble 
lay  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  He  believed  that 
the  most  common  reason  for  rapid  rusting  was  an 
electric  action  caused  by  impurities  in  the  metal.  It 
seemed  that  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  stated  on  the 
subject  just  what  takes  place  when  a  bright  strip  of 
iron  becomes  coated  with  rust  is  still  a  subject  of  dis¬ 
pute.  There  could  be  little  improvement  in  fence  wire 
until  the  cause  of  this  rusting  was  known,  because 
no  one  can  suggest  a  true  remedy  without  knowing  the 
cause.  Professor  Cushman  now  seems  to  have  demon¬ 
strated  two  things — that  rusting  is  caused  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  action,  and  that  certain  substances,  notably  chromic 
acid,  will  prevent  rapid  rusting.  Working  from  this 
basis  there  is  hope  that  we  can  obtain  a  better  quality 
of  fence  wire,  or  obtain  a  paint  or  covering  that  will 
give  us  better  protection.  It  would  seem  that  some 
fence  wire  is  carelessly  made.  While  the  metal  is  in  a 
liquid  state,  manganese  is  added  to  it.  When  this  is 
not  properly  distributed  all  through  the  metal  the 
wire  in  a  fence  becomes  a  weak  electric  battery,  inviting 
a  rapid  development  of  rust.  This  is  overcome  when 
the  metal  is  made  as  free  as  possible  from  impurities, 
or  when  these  impurities  are  thoroughly  mixed  ail 
through.  We  must  look  to  the  manufacturers  there¬ 
fore  to  give  us  a  better  wire.  A  way  must  also  be 
found  to  use  a  paint  or  protector  containing  some  form 
of  chromic  acid.  These  experiments  appear  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  better  quality  of 
wire,  and  we  shall  start  the  campaign  once  more. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Bail  bonds  aggregating  between  $3,000,000 
and  $7,500,000  must  be  furnished  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana  before  the  supersedeas  asked  for  will 
be  issued  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Without  the  supersedeas  the  Government  will  be  at  liberty 
to  levy  on  the  property  for  execution  under  the  judgment  of 
$29,240,000  returned  against  the  company  in  Judge  K.  M. 
Landis’s  court.  The  amount  of  the  bonds  to  be  required 
was  plainly  indicated  by  Judge  Grosscup  at  a  conference 


DOTSIiOME  HARMONY,  THE  COW  BEHIND  THE  SUIT. 

Fig.  353. 


held  in  Chicago,  September  10,  between  the  attorneys  for 
the  company  and  the  Government.  Under  the  tentative 
arrangement  there  will  be  two  bonds.  One. of  these  will  be 
for  $2,000,000  cash  and  furnished  by  a  surety  company, 
and  the  other  will  be  what  is  known  as  a  forthcoming  bond 
to  cover  the  value  of  the  Whiting  plant.  ...  A  $100,- 
000  shortage  was  discovered  September  11  in  the  accounts 
of  the  State  Tax  Commissioner  in  New  Orleans.  This  is  the 
third  defalcation  in  six  months  in  the  Louisiana  State  Tax 
Department.  The  two  previous  shortages  totalled  $100,000. 

.  .  .  Chester  B.  Runyan,  the  defaulting  teller  who 

stole  $96,000  from  the  Windsor  Trust  Company,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  serve  seven  years  at  hard  labor  in  Sing  Sing 
I’rison  by  Judge  Whitman,  in  Part  III  of  General  Sessions, 
New  York,  September  11.  Because  of  Runyan’s  action  in 
testifying  against  Mrs.  Laura  Carter,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
part  of  the  stolen  money,  he  had  expected  a  lighter  sentence, 
but  he  did  not  appear  greatly  moved  when  the  judge  an¬ 
nounced  his  decision . Twenty-five  persons  were 

killed  and  about  30  others  were  injured  in  a  wreck  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at  West  Canaan,  60  miles  north 
of  Concord,  N.  II.,  September  15.  It  was  a  head-on  collision 
between  a  freight  and  a  passenger  train,  the  latter  being 
bound  from  Quebec  for  Boston.  The  cause  of  the  accident, 
according  to  a  statement  given  out  by  the  railroad  officials 
was  the  misunderstanding  of  orders  sent  to  the  crew  of 
the  freight.  An  order  had  been  issued  giving  the  freight  a 
clear  right  of  way  north  out  of  Canaan,  but  this  order  was 
rescinded  by  a  second  one,  which  called  for  the  freight  to 
take  a  siding  at  Canaan  and  allow  the  passenger  train  the 
right  of  way.  In  some  unexplained  manner  the  orders  were 
confused,  the  freight  crew  getting  the  first  one  and  going 
on  through  Canaan  while  the  passenger  train  got  a  clearance 
from  White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  on  the  north.  The  trains 
came  together  in  a  dense  fog.  So  thick  was  the  fog  that 
the  engine  crews  say  they  didn't  get  sight  of  each  other 
until  they  were  only  200  feet  apart.  ...  A  terrific  ex¬ 
plosion,  September  15,  blew  out  practically  every  window 
in  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  and  covered  the  people  attending 
services  in  the  Congregational  Church  with  plaster  from 
the  ceiling.  A  warehouse  belonging  to  the  Post  Hardware 
Company  which  contained  fourteen  packages  of  dynamite 
blew  up,  killing  Lewis  Ebrich,  18  years  old  ;  Bert  Simmons, 
18,  and  Clifford  Simmons,  17  years  old.  The  three  boys 
were  going  hunting.  They  walked  along  the  railroad  track, 
shooting  at  whatever  they  saw.  They  came  to  a  wood  about 
a  mile  from  town  and  noticing  a  small  house  decided  to 
shoot  at  it.  The  first  bullet  fired  exploded  the  dynamite. 
With  the  shock  of  the  explosion  hundreds  ran  to  the  scene, 
where  they  found  the  torn  bodies  of  the  victims  hanging  from 
limbs  of  trees.  A  hole  twenty  feet  across  was  torn  in  the 


ground  where  the  house  had  stood.  .  *  .  The  Attorney- 
General  of  Illinois  has  given  out  the  decision  that  any  per¬ 
son  may  do  a  job  of  plumbing  in  his  own  home  without 
taking  out  a  State  license,  which  the  law  requires  in  the 
case  of  professional  plumbers.  .  .  .  The  taking  of  testi¬ 

mony  from  officers  and  directors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Jersey  for  use  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  St.  Louis  was  begun  September  17  in  the  Post 
Office  building,  New  York,  before  Franklin  Ferris  of  Missouri, 
special  referee  appointed  by  the  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court. 
The  evidence  gathered  here  by  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  special 
prosecutor  for  the  Government,  will  be  introduced  in  the 
St.  Louis  suit,  which  was  brought  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  seventy  other  subsidiary 
corporations  by  Attorney-General  Moody  to  secure  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  oil  trust  because  of  its  imputed  violation  of 
the  Sherman  act.  The  hearing  was  set  in  New  York  because 
of  the  proximity  of  the  central  offices  of  the  Standard  and 
the  Immediate  availability  of  the  books  and  records  of  the 
concern.  In  the  course  of  the  day  C.  G.  Fay,  acting  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Standard  Company,  gave  out  the  figures  of  the 
trust’s  earnings  for  seven  years  dating  from  1899.  He  said 
that  in  that  time  the  company’s  gross  assets  increased  from 
$200,791,620,  to  $371,664,531.  The  dividends  of  the  seven 
years  were  $308,359,430.  Whatever  increase  In  the  assets 
of  the  Standard  Company  there  might  have  been  was 
derived  from  the  Increased  value  of  the  earnings  of  nine¬ 
teen  original  subsidiaries  in  which  the  Standard  had  a  con¬ 
trolling  holding.  Such  increased  value  was  treated  by  the 
holding  corporation  as  an  asset  and  not  computed  in  the 
statement  of  total  profits.  In  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana,  which  was  recently  fined  $29,240,000  by  Judge 
Landis  at  Chicago,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  owns  9,990 

shares,  said  Fay . Alexander  Dalyzorax,  a  coal- 

passer  employed  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  at 
Ilighbridge,-  put  his  can  of  coffee,  September  17,  on  top  of 
one  of  the  supports  for  the  22,000  volt  wire  supplying  elec¬ 
tricity  for  both  traffic  and  lighting  along  the  Harlem  River 
division  because  the  other  workmen  had  been  stealing  his 
lunch.  When  he  climbed  up  to  get  it  his  feet  slipped  and 
he  landed  on  the  feed  wire.  His  body  had  to  be  pried  loose 
with  shovels.  .  .  .  The  merchants,  business  men  and 

farmers  in  Mississippi  have  arisen  in  protest  against  the 
trust  suit  filed  by  the  District  Attorney  of  Warren  County 
against  the  Gulf  Express  Company  and  the  order  of  the 
court  based  upon  that  suit.  The  District  Attorney  charged 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  of  the  State  by  consolidating 
a  large  number  of  cotton  compresses  into  one  company.  The 
Circuit  Court  issued  the  order  of  injunction  against  the 
company,  forbidding  it  to  do  business,  and  this  closed  the 
presses  owned  and  operated  by  it.  Apparently  it  was  not 
seen  that  this  closure  would  hit  the  farmer  harder  than  it 
did  the  trust.  The  cotton  which  began  pouring  into  Jackson, 
Greenville,  Meridian  and  Vicksburg  could  not  be  pressed  and 
could  not  be  marketed,  and  the  farmers  and  merchants  have 
seen  themselves  unable  to  sell  with  the  price  of  cotton  falling, 
so  that  every  day  that  their  cotton  remained  unpressed  it 
lost  value  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  storage  exacted.  The 
cotton  exchanges  of  the  various  Mississippi  towns  are  taking 
action  lo  call  for  modification  of  the  court’s  order  that  will 
allow  the  cotton  presses  to  do  business  again.  .  •.  .  An 

interpretation  of  a  recent  ruling  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  just  been  made  by  that  body  to  the  effect 
that  the  burden  is  on  the  shipper  to  establish  the  legality 
of  the  shipping  rates  quoted  to  him  by  a  railroad  officer, 
and  that  if  either  the  shipper  knowingly  accepts  or  a  rail¬ 
road  knowingly  grants  a  rate  lower  than  the  published  one 
the  action  is  a  violation  of  the  law  and  subject  to  penalty. 
This  interpretation  has  been  made  plain  by  a  letter  of  E.  A. 
Mosley,  secretary  of  the  commission,  to  E.  II.  Walcott, 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Merchants’  Association. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Staunton, 
Va.,  December  4-5  ;  secretary  Walter  Whately,  Crozet,  Va. 

The  Armours  of  Chicago  will  handle  no  more  green  fruit 
from  California.  They  have  had  a  virtual  monopoly  for 
12  years  and  have  made  a  profit  of  five  millions  in  that  time. 
Recently,  owing  to  action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Southern  and  Union  Pacific  roads  have 
bought  6,000  refrigerator  cars,  and  Mr.  Ilarriman  has  served 
notice  on  the  Armour  Company  that  after  October  1  his 
roads  will  not  need  any  more  of  its  cars  to  handle  California 
fruit  shipments.  _ 


CROP  NOTES . 

Buyers  are  offering  $5  per  barrel  for  McIntosh  Red  apples 
now.  Apple  crop  is  short  and  poor.  Buyers  are  paying  $12 
to  $14  for  hay,  and  take  it  in  the  barn  ;  hay  on  the  market 
at  Burlington  is  $15  to  $18.  July  milk  was  $1.12  to  $1.16, 
four  per  cent  basis;  August  milk  probably  $1.24  at  creamery. 
Fotato  crop  light  and  rot  is  feared  ;  worth  80  cents  to  $1 
now.  G.  M.  HAZARD. 

Vermont. 

Hay  crop  is  good  and  secured  in  good  shape.  Wheat  good, 
some  turning  30  bushels  per  acre; average  18  bushels,  quality 
good.  Some  orchards  of  apples  are  well  loaded,  but  as  a 
general  crop  about  40  per  cent ;  peaches  very  poor  and  light 
crop.  One  man  has  a  crop  of  about  4.000  bushels  and  his 
neighbors  on  either  side  with  large  orchards  will  not  have 
any.  and  there  is  not  100  more  bushels  within  five  miles 
of  him.  The  raspberry  and  strawberry  crop  was  also  very 
light.  Corn  promises  very  large  as  also  does  the  bean  crop ; 
potatoes  while  not  many  in  the  hill,  are  of  good  size  and 
good  quality.  G.  N.  D. 

Shelbyville,  Mich. _ 

COUNTY  FAIRS  AND  TRAVELING  SHOWS 

Never  have  I  read  the  full  details  of  the  way  our  county 
fairs  are  conducted  as  in  that  talk  of  B.  L.  Hathaway  on 
page  662.  I  have  realized  this  state  of  affairs  for  some  time, 
but  to  get  one  of  these  “traveling  showmen’’  to  admit  it, 
was  more  than  I  expected.  He  says  that  our  fairs  are  not 
supported  by  the  State,  but  by  the  racing  associations  doing 
business  in  the  State,  and  they  send  out  horses  to  win  back 
the  money  they  give  in  premiums  which  is  the  inducement 
offered  the  farmer  to  exhibit,  and  then  when  he  goes  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  getting  his  stock  in  condition  he  finds 
some  one  of  these  traveling  showmen  there  who  has  a  bunch 
that  he  takes  from  one  fair  to  another,  and  he  gets  the  pre¬ 
mium.  Can  we,  as  county  exhibitors,  compete  with  everyone 
regardless  of  where  they  come  from?  For  example,  can 
the  farmers  take  the  time  to  breed  poultry  that  would  score 
as  high  as  those  of  U.  It.  Fishel  or  I.  C.  Hawkins,  who  make 
a  specialty  of  fine  fowls?  You  may  say  yes,  if  they  know 
how,  but  are  they  justified  in  doing  it  when  they  are  working 
for  different  results?  These  people  breed  entirely  for  show, 
but  the  farmer  breeds  for  greater  production,  which  very  often 
destroys  fancy  points.  Now,  my  chickens  have  made  me  over 
their  expenses  $4.68  each  a  year.  If  I  should  take  a  pen  of 
them  to  our  fair  would  they  get  a  premium  if  thev  did  not 
score  as  high  as  the  “traveling  showman’s?”  I  like  to  see 
fancy  stock,  it  is  certainly  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  let  us 
consider  performance.  Yes,  give  us  the  sire  with  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  that  their  merit  show  up  in  the  milk  pail.  Mr.  Hatha¬ 
way  says  that  some  county  fairs  rival  those  of  the  State 
and  gives  the  credit  to  the  traveling  men.  As  to  the  charge 
of  dishonesty  and  fakers  a  person  need  only  go  to  the  fairs  to 
see  for  himself.  Since  reading  the  article  I  will  confess  my 
ignorance  of  the  object  of  a  county  fair,  for  I  was  under  the 
impression  they  were  held  and  run  on  a  legitimate  basis  for 
the  farmers  and  country  people,  but  like  the  Hope  Farm  man 
with  blasting  stone.  I  throw  up  my  hands  and  take  a  back 
seat,  or  get  out  altogether.  s.  p.  hainlhy. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

OPPORTUNITY. 

They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no  more 
When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find  you 
in; 

For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door 
And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  fight  and 
win. 

Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed  away, 
Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane; 
Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day ; 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have 
sped, 

To  vanished  joys  be  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb ; 

My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with  its 
dead, 

But  never  bind  a  moment  yet  to  come. 

Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your  hands 
and  weep ; 

I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say  “I  can.” 

No  shame-faced  outcast  ever  sank  so  deep 
But  yet  may  rise  and  be  again  a  man. 

Dost  thou  behold  thy  lost  youth  all  aghast? 
Dost  reel  from  righteous  retribution’s 
blow? 

Then  turn  from  blotted  archives  of  the  past 
And  find  the  future’s  pages  white  as 
snow. 

Art  thou  a  mourner?  Rouse  thee  from  thy 
spell. 

Art  thou  a  sinner?  Sins  may  be  forgiven. 
Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  flee  from 
hell. 

Each  night  a  star  to  guide  thy  feet  to 

heaven.  — Walter  Malone. 

* 

Aunt  Ella’s  cake  is  quite  simple,  but 
delicious  in  quality.  It  calls  for  three 
eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  three-fourths 
cup  butter,  one  cup  of  milk,  2^2  cups  of 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder, 
vanilla  flavoring.  Bake  in  a  flat  pan  and 
cover  with  chocolate  icing. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  described  her 
grandmother’s  biscuits  as  “the  sort  you 
begin  to  count  after  you’ve  eaten  twelve.” 
This  recalls  the  guest  thus  referred  to  by 
the  Youth’s  Companion:  When  the  min¬ 
ister,  who  was  a  bachelor,  had  been 
helped  to  Mrs.  Porter’s  biscuits  for  the 
third  time,  he  looked  across  the  table  at 
Rhoda,  staring  at  him  with  round,  won¬ 
dering  eyes. 

“I  don’t  often  have  such  a  good  supper 
as  this,  my  dear,”  he  said,  in  his  most 
propitiatory  tone,  and  Rhoda’s  face  dim¬ 
pled. 

“We  don’t,  always,”  she  said,  in  her 
clear  little  voice.  “I’m  awful  glad  you 
came.” 

* 

New  Fall  shirtwaists  show  long  sleeves, 
as  a  rule,  or  at  least  below  the  elbow, 
and  the  styles  are  very  simple.  Some 
beautiful  linens  in  quarter-inch  stripes 
were  noted,  trimmed  with  bands  of  the 
material  cut  lengthwise,  so  that  the  stripes 
ran  the  opposite  way  of  the  waist  itself. 
Some  of  these  bands  were  stitched  on  to 
give  a  square-neck  effect  in  some  cases ; 
in  others  were  put  on  in  points,  occasion¬ 
ally  with  an  inlaid  pattern  of  white  linen, 
or  with  white  pipings.  There  is  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  colored  flannel  waists  into 
stvle  again,  and  some  handsome  models 
are  shown.  Plaid,  either  in  silks  or 
woolen  suitings,  is  enjoying  its  usual  Fall 
popularity. 

This  Italian  dish,  capellini,  given  by 
Cornelia  C.  Bedford  in  “Ihe  Circle,  is 
delicious:  Beat  well  two  eggs,  adding  to 
them  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Stir  in  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Turn  this 
on  the  board,  knead  well  until  pliable, 
then  roll  out  until  it  is  as  thin  as  paper, 
using  flour  freely  to  keep  it  from  stick¬ 
ing.  Let  it  lie  on  the  board  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  In  the  meantime  chop 
fine  some  cold  roast  meat  and  season  it 
highly.  To  a  cupful  add  a  well-beaten 
egg  and  one  tablespoonful  of  grated 
cheese.  Now  from  the  dough  cut  out 
little  circles  somewhat  larger  than  a  half- 


dollar.  On  each  put  a  small  half-tea- 
spoonful  of  the  meat,  gather  up  the  dough 
in  the  hand,  bag-fashion;  with  the  other 
hand  give  it  a  twist  part  way  down,  thus 
safely  enclosing  the  bit  of  filling.  Then 
flatten  out  the  edge  like  the  rim  of  a  hat 
and  leave  on  the  board.  Proceed  until 
all  materials  are  used.  In  a  large  shallow 
stew  pan,  or  in  a  dripping  pan,  heat  some 
good  rich  soup.  When  just  simmering, 
drop  in  the  Capellini  side  by  side,  rim- 
side  downward.  Keep  the  soup  barely  at 
the  simmering  point  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  dish  on  a  platter,  sprinkling  them 
with  cheese  and  chopped  parsley. 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  a  young  woman 
in  New  York  State  who  shows  that  the 
farm  boy  is  not  alone  in  giving  us  exam¬ 
ples  of  energy,  industry  and  courage. 
Her  mother  was  left  a  widow,  with  two 
girls  and  a  mortgaged  farm.  The  elder 
girl  qualified  for  a  teacher  and  was  soon 
earning  a  modest  salary,  while  continuing 
to  help  in  the’  home  work.  Her  holidays 
were  spent  in  active  work  on  the  farm, 
but  instead  of  resting  content  with  her 
teacher’s  certificate  she  took  special 
courses  of  study,  broadening  her  knowl¬ 
edge  in  every  line,  but  especially  in  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects,  which  enabled  her  to 
act  as  a  Grange  or  farmers’  institute 
worker.  The  knowledge  gained  was  not 
merely  theoretical,  for  she  continued  in 
close  touch  with  the  farm,  applying  the 
knowledge  gained  to  the  problems  of  her 
home  environment.  We  can  easily  imag¬ 
ine  the  cares,  anxieties  and  discourage¬ 
ments  she  has  met  and  conquered  during 
the  past  10  years  or  more,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  affection  and  appreciation 
shown  her,  that  they  have  neither  warped 
nor  saddened  her  fine  and  well-balanced 
personality.  The  work  she  had  under¬ 
taken  is  now  completed,  the  farm  free 
from  encumbrance,  and  her  mother’s  com¬ 
fort  assured,  leaving  her  free  to  pass  to 
a  comfortable  home  of  her  own.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  a  commonplace  narrative,  but 
stop  to  consider  how  many  men,  under 
similar  conditions,  have  failed  completely, 
or  allowed  their  poverty  to  grind  them 
down  to  the  mental  stature  of  “the  man 
with  the  hoe.”  This  young  woman  comes 
to  the  end  of  her  struggle  with  broader 
culture  and  more  highly  developed  facul¬ 
ties  ;  a  power  for  good  wherever  she 
goes.  After  reading  of  the  idle,  useless 
women  too  often  produced  by  sudden 
wealth,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember 
that  they  are  only  a  small  part  of  our 
community,  and  that  the  busy,  useful 
daughter  of  the  farm  still  remains  to  keep 
alive  the  best  traditions  of  American  life. 


October  Days. 

October  ought  to  be  a  time  of  joy  and 
peace  to  the  country  housewife ;  a  time 
when  she  can  take  a  breathing  spell  after 
her  strenuous  Summer’s  work,  and  en¬ 
joy  the  gifts  that  smiling  Nature  extends 
so  lavishly.  There  surely  ought  to  be  a 
time  during  the  pleasant  season  when 
the  farmer’s  wife  can  get  away  from 
household  cares  a  little,  and  get  the  best 
there  is  of  country  living,  and  October 
seems  pre-eminently  the  time.  The  har¬ 
vesting  and  thrashing  and  preserving  sea¬ 
son  is  mostly  over ;  the  Fall  houseclean¬ 
ing  need  never  be  very  strenuous  if  the 
Spring  cleaning  is  always  done  as  it 
should  be.  Let  the  sowing  go  until  a 
little  later,  let  the  meals  be  simple,  and 
keep  out  in  the  sunshine  every  minute 
you  can,  remembering  the  dark  days  to 
conje  when  you  must  stay  in  the  house 
and  work  to  keep  from  actual  loneliness. 
There  is  much  that  needs  attention  at 
this  time  of  year  so  that  the  outdoor 
loitering  need  by  no  means  be  time 
wasted.  There  are  seeds  to  be  gathered, 
or  plants  to  be  marked  for  future  identi¬ 


fication.  The  flowering  plants  that  are 
desired  for  the  house  during  Winter 
must  be  potted^  and  the  others  that  are 
to  be  saved  for  next  year’s  beds  placed 
in  the  cellar  before  the  frosts  come. 

Look  the  gard'en  over  carefully  and 
see  how  you  can  improve  upon  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan  next  year ;  and  in  connection 
with  this  be  sure  plenty  of  good  soil  is 
set  away  in  boxes  for  the  early  planting 
of  seeds  when  the  ground  will  yet  be 
frozen  and  snow-covered.  Look  the 
grounds  over  thoroughly  to  be  sure  no 
garden  implements  are  left  out  through 
the  Winter;  many  farmers  would  be 
astonished  if  they  could  be  made  to  real¬ 
ize  how  much  money  they  spend  unneces¬ 
sarily  for  implements  both  great  and 
small  about  the  farm,  when  a  little  care 
and  attention  would  have  kept  the  old 
ones  in  good  condition.  See  that  all  such 
things  about  the  house  as  awnings, 
screen  doors  and  windows,  and  the  swing 
chairs  and  hammock  frames  are  safely 
housed  for  the  Winter.  Of  course,  a  man 
must  help  aljout  the  heavy  work,  but 
even  a  very  busy  man  will  get  interested 
and  help  when  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  do  these  little  odd  jobs  in  any  other 
way.  The  proper  care  of  the  screens  will 
particularly  save  the  housewife  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  later  on ;  it  is  poor 
economy  to  leave  screen  doors  out  over 
Winter  beside  making  the  whole  place 
look  extremely  slack  and  unattractive, 
yet  we  repeatedly  see  them  rusting  and 
rattling  and  sagging  out  of  shape  through 
the  snowy  months  and  eventually  refus¬ 
ing  to  fulfill  their  mission  during  fly 
time. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  put  felt 
strips  on  the  ill-fitting  doors,  when  the 
whole  house  need  not  be  chilled  during 
the  operation,  as  is  the  case  if  this  is 
left  until  stern  necessity  demands  its 
being  done.  Be  sure  all  window  lights 
in  house  and  barn  are  in  good  condition ; 
it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  have  a  few  extra 
ones  of  the  right  dimensions  on  hand  in 
case  of  accidents. 

Go  into  the  orchard  on  pleasant  days 
and  pick  up  apples  until  you  begin  to 
feel  tired,  tljep  sit  down  and  eat  them 
until  you  are  rested ;  apples  contain  great 
curative  qualities,  and  many  more  will 
be  consumed  if  picked  up  one  by  one 
under  the  trees,  than  when  taken  from  an 
unattractive  basket  in  the  woodhouse. 

The  woods  are  never  more  attractive, 
than  in  the  Fall  when  the  leaves  are  turn¬ 
ing  ;  go  nutting  with  the  children,  and 
help  them  gather  pumpkins  and  make 
jack  o’  lanterr.s.  It  is  a  great  day  for 
the  youngsters  when  Mother  joins  them 
in  their  play,  and  Mother  will  find  her¬ 
self  interested  before  she  realizes  it.  One 
voung  lady  of  my  acquaintance  always 
finds  especial  beauty  and  happiness  in  the 
pleasant  days  of  Fall,  for  it  was  then 
that  her  busy  mother  always  found  time 
to  be  unusually  near  her  little  daughter, 
and  many  are  the  happy  memories  she 
holds  of  glorious  sunsets,  delightful 
strolls  and  talks  in  the  incomparable 
October  twilight,  and  endless  games  and 
frolics ;  and  every  Autumn  brings  back 
loving  recollections  of  the  time  when  her 
mother  taught  her  to  read  nature  and 
her  own  soul.  There  is  usually  a  horse 
to  be  spared  at  this  season  and  the  roads 
are  generally  still  good,  so  an  occasional 
drive  is  possible.  Make  a  few  of  the 
visits  you  have  long  been  planning  for, 
and  visit  the  children's  school  before  you 
have  the  excuse  of  cold  weather  to  keep 
you  at  home. 

Perhaps  this  all  sounds  very  frivolous 
to  the  forehanded  woman,  but  really  the 
sewing  and  the  straightening  of  closets 
can  be  done  vexy  comfortably  and  cosily 
a  little  later  when  clouds  are  heavy  and 
roads  almost  impassable,  and  when  all  the 
leisure  in  the  world  would  not  induce 
on^to  go  for  a  walk.  If  more  country 
women  would  take  their  “lazv  month”  in 
early  Autumn  instead  of  midwinter,  as 
so  many  do,  they  would  get  some  en¬ 
joyment  from  it,  and  nothing  would  be 
the  worse  for  their  legitimate  play  spell. 

ALICE  M.  ASHTON. 


Stale  Paint 
or  Fresh  ? 

Stale  paint  that  has  stood  in  a  can 
on  a  dealer’s  shelf  for  years  is  the 
worst  extravagance,  because  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  it  is  made, — doubtful 
in  the  first  place,— may  have  separated 
until  it  is  no  longer  paint.  To  be  sure 
of  paint  that  is  all  paint  and  always 
fresh,  insist  on  the  use  of 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

Comes  ready  to  be  thinned  with  pure 
linseed  oil  and  dryer  and  colored  to  suit 
your  exact  taste.  Enables  you  to  know 
■what  is  in  your  paint,  when  it  was  put 
in,  and  why. 

Carter  White  Lead  is  every  atom 
Paint.  Guaranteed  to  cover  25  per  cent, 
more  surface  than  other  leads,  spreads 
better  and  wears  longer  because  it  is 
pure.  It  will  never  crack,  scale  or  fade. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  “ Pure 
Paint.  ”  Tells  how  to  test  paint,  and 
howto  properly  paint  farm  buildings. 

Sent  free  with  six  beautiful  color 
schemes. 

Address  Dept.  A, 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

factories:  Chicago  —  Omaha. 


MADE 

FOR 

SERVICE 

and  guaranteed 
absolutely 
WATERPROOF 

^OV/E  RS 


OILED  SUITS,  SLICKERS 
AND  HATS 

Every  garment  guaranteed 
Clean  -  Light  -  Durable 

Suits  *3°°  Slickers 

SOLD  BY  BEST  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG  FREE  FOR  THE  ASHING 


Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers 

A  HE  OF  THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION, 

producing  the  greatest  durability,  longest  life  and 
best  service.  Give  farmers  at  small  expense  same 
water  service  as  in  cities.  "Write  for  list  of  usen 
in  country  homes,  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Towers 

Wind  Mills,  I’umps,  Gus  Engines. 


CO  RIM  ED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &.  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


IDLE  MONEY 
SHOULD  EARN 


5% 


Instead  of  keeping  unemployed  funds  you 
expect  to  use  later,  let  them  bear  earnings  at  5# 
until  such  time  as  you  are  ready  for  them.  Wo 
can  handle  such  funds  as  profitably  for  you  as 
more  permanent  accounts. 

We  are  Paying  5£  on  Savings. 

Start  any  time — withdraw  at 
your  optiou.  Earning*  computed 
for  each  day.  We  will  semi  you  lull 
information  and  can  probably  re¬ 
fer  you  to  patrona  in  your  locality. 

Established  H  years.  Under  New 
York  Banking  Dept,  supervision. 

ABSetB  $ 1,750,000 .‘ 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
5  Times  Bldg., Broadway,  New  York 


Simpson  -  Eddystone  Prints 

You  know  them ;  your  mother 
’A*  knew  them  also.  Exactly  the 
same  high  quality  that  first  made 
Simpson  Prints  the  standard. 
Better  designs  than  ever ;  some 
designs  in  a  new  silk  finish. 
Absolutely  fast  colors. 


Ask  your  dealer  Jor  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


EDdystoME 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


1907. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pretty  little  frock  shown  in  No. 
5759  is  just  the  style  for  Fall  and  Winter 
materials,  to  be  worn  with  a  white 
guimpe.  The  waist  is  made  with  the 
front  and  backs.  The  backs  are  plain, 
but  the  fronts  have  a  tuck  at  each  shoul¬ 
der  edge.  Plaited  straps  are  arranged 


5759  Girl’s  Dress,  6  to  12  years. 

over  the  shoulders  and  bands  of  trimming 
at  front  and  back  finish  the  square.  The 
simple  full  sleeves  are  gathered  into  bands 
whether  they  are  of  one  length  or  the 
other  and  the  straight  skirt  and  the  waist 
are  both  gathered  and  ioined  to  a  belt. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size  (10  years)  is  4)4  yards  27, 
3)4  yards  32  or  2)4  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  2  yards  of  wide  and  20  yards  of  nar¬ 
row  braid.  The  pattern  5759  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 

Another  attractive  style  is  shown  in 
No.  5710.  The  dress  is  made  with  the 
front  and  back,'  the  opening  being  cut  be¬ 
neath  the  center  box  plait  a,t_  the  back. 
A  trimming  band  holds  the  plaits  in  place 
at  the  upper  edge  and  a  belt  confines  the 
fulness  at  the  waistline.  Both  the  fancy 
and  the  full  sleeves  are  cut  in  one  piece 


Preserving  Corn  in  Brine. 

Can  you  give  me  the  recipe  for  preserv¬ 
ing  green  corn,  with  the  husks  on?  I  had 
an  intimation  that  it  could  be  done  by  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  outer  husks,  and  putting  the 
corn  in  a  barrel,  first  a  layer  of  corn  and 
then  a  layer  of  salt,  and  when  the  barrel 
was  full,  covering  it  with  a  salt  brine  that 
would  hold  an  egg.  t.  k.  v.  d. 

This  process  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  receive  information 
from  anyone  who  has  tried  it.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  that  corn  pickled  in  this 
way  would  retain  its  individual  flavor. 

Making  Sausage  Meat. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
send  in  their  recipes  for  making  sausage 
meat?  subscriber. 

Massachusetts. 

We  should  like  to  obtain  tested  recipes 
for  sausage  meat,  especially  those  that  en¬ 
joy  local  fame  for  their  excellence.  The 
following  is  a  much-esteemed  recipe  from 
Virginia.  To  every  10  pounds  of  meat 
use  three  ounces  of  salt,  one  of  black 
pepper,  one-half  ounce  of  dry  sage  rubbed 
fine.  Having  all  ingredients  weighed,  put 
a  layer  of  the  meat  cut  in  strips,  sprinkle 
the  mixed  seasoning  over  it,  another  layer 
of  meat  with  more  seasoning,  distribut¬ 
ing  as  evenly  as  possible.  Run  twice 
through  the  grinder,  and  pack  in  cases  or 
jars  as  desired _ 

Canning  Lima  Beans. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  how  to  -  can  or  pre- 
serve  Lima  beans  in  glass  jars  (Mason’s  or 
any  other  kind,  sealing  with  rubber  rings)? 

r.  e.  R. 

Fill  the  jars  with  uncooked  beans,  then 
fill  up  with  cold  water,  and  lay  on  the 
covers.  Put  straw,  hay  or  lighj  boards 
in  the  bottom  of  a  wash  boiler ;  stand  the 
jars  in  this,  and  pour  in  enough  cold 
water  to  come  half  way  up  the  jars.  Put 
the  boiler  over  the  fire,  cover  tightly,  and 
when  it  comes  to  a  boil  continue  boiling 
steadily  for  three  hours.  Take  up  the 
jars;  see  that  they  are  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing,  filling  up  with  boiling  water  if  neces¬ 
sary  ;  put  on  the  rings  and  screw  the 
covers  tight.  Set  the  jars  away  to  cool, 
and  screw  the  covers  again  to  be  sure 
they  are  tight,  before  storing  away  in  a 
cool  dark  place^ _ 

School  Lunches. 

With  the  opening  of  school  in  the 
Fall,  the  question  of  school  lunches  for 
country  children  comes  into  prominence 
again.  If  some  of  the  mothers  were 
obliged  to  eat  the  carelessly  prepared 
lunches  which  they  give  to  their  children 
day  after  day  they  would  not  wonder 
why  the  children  have  no  appetite  for 
the  noonday  lunch.  School  children  often 
fail  to  get  sufficient  outdoor  exercise  to 
create  a  hearty  appetite,  and  the  school 
lunch  must  be  tempting  if  it  is  eaten  at 
all.  The  poor  afternoon  lessons  of  many 
children  might  be  easily  traced  to  the 
noonday  lunch  or  rather  lack  of  it.  First 
to  be  considered  is  the  basket,  box  or 
pail,  whichever  it  may  be  does  not  really 
matter  provided  it  is  clean  and  satisfies 
the  child.  But  children  are  often  sensi¬ 
tive  about  small  matters,  and  if  their 
lunch  box  is  different  from  those  of  the 
other  children  it  may  spoil  their  appetite 
for  the  lunch.  Other  children  often  help 
along  this  feeling  by  tantalizing  remarks. 

The  box  should  be  lined  with  a  clean 
napkin  or  piece  of  white  paper,  and  the 
contents  neatly  and  tightly  packed.  The 
staple  article  of  a  lunch  should  be  sand¬ 
wiches.  Of  these  there  is  an  infinite  va¬ 
riety  easily  prepared  and  suited  to  the 
different  seasons.  Of  course  the  bread 
should  be  sliced  thin  and  put  together 
neatly.  If  the  slices  are  large  make  two 
sandwiches  out  of  every  slice.  Two 


small  ones  are  more  likely  to  be  eaten 
than  one  large  one.  An  easily  prepared 
sandwich  is  made  by  simply  slicing  a 
boiled  egg  on  the  slice  of  bread,  adding 
a  little  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  This  is 
much  more  appetizing  than  the  slice  of 
bread  and  butter  and  hard-boiled  egg 
with  the  shell  on  often  found  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  lunches.  Jelly  or  conserve  spread 
on  the  bread  takes  the  place  of  sand¬ 
wiches'  occasionally.  Cucumber  relish 
makes  a  good  filling  for  sandwiches  in 
the  Fall. 

Aside  from  sandwiches  the  other  con¬ 
tents  of  the  lunch  box  must  vary  with 
season  and  circumstances.  Too  muck1 
cheese  or  pickles  is  apt  to  injure  the 
stomach.  A  glass  of  fresh  stewed  fruit 
or  apple  sauce  is  often  relished  if  packed 
so  as  to  keep  from  spilling.  Cake,  of 
course,  has  its  place  in  the  cold  lunch,  but 
should  not  be  too  rich.  A  few  cookies 
cut  in  fancy  shapes  or  some  plain  cake 
with  a  colored  icing  always  looks  good 
enough  to  eat.  Fresh  fruit  should  always 
form  a  part  of  every  lunch. 

A  safe  rule  is  never  to  ask  children 
in  the  morning  if  they  want  such  and 
such  things  for  their  lunch ;  they  will 
probably  not  be  hungry  at  the  time  and 
think  they  do  not  care  for  them,  but  if 
tliev  found  them  in  their  lunch  box  at 
noon  would  eat  them.  If  mothers  knew 
how  many  times  during  the  forenoon 
children  think  about  the  contents  of  their 
lunch  box,  and  how  proud  they  are  when 
they  have  something  a  little  different  from 
the  other  children,  they  would  take  more 
pains  with  the  lunches  and  try  to  have 
more  variety.  a.  b.  m. 


DDny  CM  nnnmCO-W0  Offer  an  exceptional 
DnUNL.ll  uUUMLO  trade  in  ^ood,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  lias  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  110  toao  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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■  ■  hills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.’'  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

thehgnnd  “puma  cart)on  Bisulphide’^ 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


§ more  nmcD  nD grape 


GOOD 


CIDER 


JUICE 


can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
apples  or  grapes  with  one  of  our 
presses  than  with  any  other. 

The  juice  will  be  purer  and 
bring  higher  prices,  while 
the  extra  yield  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  We  make 

HYDRAULIC  EES. 

in  all  sizes,  hand  or  pow¬ 
er.  25  to  600  barrels  per  day 
Also  Steam  Evaporators,  Ap-  £ 
pie-butter  Cookers, etc. Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

Ike  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

37M>in  Street,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

%  or  Room  124 L,  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y„ 

Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosckert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.. Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
'  gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 

„  _  ers.  Catalog  free. 

■onarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 . 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Mtv  York. 


JEWEL  STOVES 


BUY 


AND 

SAVE 


Jewel  Base  Burners 

give  one -third  more 
beat  from  one -third 
less  fuel.  Write  for 
free  book — explain! 
fully. 


Eleven  thousand  Jewel  Stove  Dealers  will  display  in  their 
windows  a  red  and  white  border,  of  which  the  border  around 
this  advertisement  is  a  reproduction.  Look  for  it.  By  this  sign 
Jewel  dealers  will  be  known. 

You  Cannot  Buy  Cheaper 

stoves  than  Jewels  and  get  the  same  perfect  opera¬ 
tion,  and  fuel-saving  qualities  that  you  would  get 
in  a  Jewel. 

Cheapness  is  comparative.  By  paying  a  little 
more  at  first  cost  for  a  Jewel  you  will  get  a  stove  or 
range  that  will  give  you  complete  satisfaction, 
and  that  will  outlast  any  other;  so  that  no  matter 
how  much  you  might  appear  to  save  in  the  first  cost 
of  another  stove  a  Jewel  is  bound  to  prove  less  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  end. 

All  Jewel  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces  are( 
built  from  Kemi-test  Metal,  the  most  durable 
stove  metal  in  the  world.  Kemi-test  "Metal,  pro¬ 
duced  solely  in  the  plant  of  the  Detroit  Stove 
Works,  under  the  supervision  of  oqr  own  expert 
chemist,  makes  tough,  strong,  clean,  smooth  cast¬ 
ings,  absolutely  free  from  defects  of  any  kind.  It 
is  in  every  way  superior  to  ordinary  stove  iron,  as  nickel  steel  is  to  ord¬ 
inary  steel.  It  makes  better  looking,  longer  lasting  stoves. 

JEWEL  STOVES 

—  Made  in  Detroit  — 

are  designed  by  the  world’s  most  expert  stove  builders,  and  are  the 
successful  product  of  more  than  forty-five  years  experience.  They 
possess  exclusive  fuel  saving  advantages  as  a  result  of  scientific  construc¬ 
tion  and  extraordinary  care  used  in  fitting.  They  are  offered  in  an 
assortment  of  over  1,000  styles  and  sizes,  includ¬ 
ing  Base  Burners,  Oak  Stoves,  Soft  Coal  Heaters, 
Wood  Heaters,  Warm  Air  Furnaces,  Steel  Rangesf 
Hotel  Ranges,  Cast  Ranges,  Cook  Stoves,  Gas 
Ranges,  etc.  All  sold  under  our  trade  mark  name- 
jewel,  all  embodying  Jewel  quality  workmanship 
and  Kemi-test  Metal  construction.  Over 
4,000,000  made  and  sold. 

Why  not  have  a  Jewel  with  the  Kemi-test  Metal 
construction,  when  the  price  is  little,  if  any,  higherf  It's 
cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

Buy  from  the  Jewel  dealer.  There  is  sure  to  be  one 
in  your  locality.  We  back  up  his  guarantee  and  you  have 
no  letters  to  write;  no  freight  to  pay;  no  breakage;  no 
guess  work  aboutsizes,  trimmings,  fittings,  finish  or  quality; 
no  risk  of  any  kind.  See  that  the  stove  you  select  bears 
the  Jewel  trade-mark,  and  you  will  get  the  greatest  value 
possible  to  obtain  in  a  stove  or  range. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
Tell  us  what  class  of  stoves  you  are  intested  in  and 
we  will  send  booklet  completely  describing  the  latest 
•tyles  of  Jewels. 

DETROIT  STOVE  WORKS,  DE?T* 

DETROIT  “ Largest  Stove  Plant  in  the  World ”  CHICAGO 


AND 

SAVE 

REPAIRS 

AND 

FUEL 


Jewel  Steel  Ranges  —  greatest 

fuel-savets  aDd  most  perfect  bak- 
erseveimade.  Outlast aW  others. 


6710  Child’s  Box  Plaited  Dress, 

4  to  iO  years. 

each  and  the  full  ones  are  gathered  into 
bands,  whether  they  are  joined  to  the 
dress  or  to  the  guimpe.  The  guimpe  is 
the  simple  plain  one  made  with  front  and 
backs  and  finished  with  a  standing  collar. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (8  years)  is  4)4  yards  27, 
3)4  yards  32  or  2)4  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  1J4  yards  36  inches  wide  for  the 
guimpe  and  )4  yard  18  inches  wide  for 
the  yoke  if  embroidery  is  used.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5710  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


[JA 

m  pro; 
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No  manufacturer  of  High  Grade  Standard  ranges  and  heating 
proposition  as  liberal  as  ours.  We  save  you  $5.00  to  $20.00,  which 
would  make.  We  sell  you  direct  from  our  factory  by  mail 


stoves  ever  made  a 
otherwise  the  dealer 


GOLD  COIN 


STOVES 

RANGES 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

We  prepay  the  freight  and  guarantee  safe  deliverv  of  a  finished,  polished  Gold  Coin 
ready  to  put  in  your  home.  You  may  try  it  a  WHOLE  YEAR— See  Guarantee. 

There  are  no  better  stoves,  and  no  manufacturer  w  ho  saves  you  as  much  money  on 
a  good  stove.  We  do  not  compete  with  infetior  mail  order  dealers.  We  sell  a  good 
stove  at  the  dealer’s  price  for  a  poor  stove. 

Our  Stove  Art  Catalog  is  Free— illustrating  and  describing  our  complete  line  of 
Ranges  and  Heating  Stoves — saves  you  money,  time  and  labor.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  COMPANY,  3  Oak  Street.  Troy,  N.  Y.  (Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  i860) 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ONE  YEAR  OH  APPROVAL 

GUARANTEE: 

Use  this  stove  one 
year,  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied,  send  it  back  at 
our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  all  your 
money. 

Fifty  years  of  standard 
stove  making  makes  this  guar¬ 
antee  safe  for  you  and  Hr  us. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  September  20,  1907,  wholesale  un¬ 
less  otherwise  specified. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export 

— 

@1.05 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth... 

.  - 

@1.18 

Corn  . 

,  - 

@  75 

Oats  . 

. 

@  56 

Rye  . 

- 

@  90 

Bariev  . 

- 

@  94 

MILLFEED. 

Spring  bran  . 

— 

@27.00 

@29.50 

@31.00 

Red  Dog  . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  much  weaker. 

Hay,  No.  1  . . . 

No  2  . 

19.00 

@20.00 

1  8.00 

@19.00 

No.  3  . 

1 6.00 

@  1  7.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

15.00 

@  1 8.00 

Plovor  . 

14.00 

@17.00 

Straw,  Rye  . 

9.00 

@13.00 

MILK. 

As  anticipated,  the  N.  Y.  Exchange  price 
was  advanced  one-fourtli  cent  (in  effect  Sep¬ 
tember  10)  to  $1.71  per  40-quart  can,  net¬ 
ting  3%  cents  to  20-cent  zone  shippers  who 
have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER,  t 

Creamery,  best  . 

.  - 

@ 

28% 

Common  to  good  . . 

.  24 

@ 

27 

State  Dairy  .  .  . 

. 

.  20 

@ 

26 

Factory  . 

.  19 

@ 

22 

Packing  stock  . 

. 

.  17 

@ 

21 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best 

.  - 

@ 

14 

Common  to  good . 

.  11 

@ 

13% 

Skims . 

.  3 

@ 

8 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  .  . 

.  28 

30 

Good  to  choice 

.  25 

27 

Ixtwer  grades  . 

.  is 

@ 

22 

Storage . 

.  16 

@ 

21 

APPLES. 

Alexander,  bbl. 

. . 

.  3.00 

@5.00 

Oldenburg  . 

@4.50 

Wealthy  . 2.'60  (3)4.00 

Twenty  Ounce  . 2.S0  (3)4.00 

Gravenstein  . 2.(^0  <3)3.50 

Malden  Blush  . 2.00  <3)3.25 

Nvack  Pippin  . 2.00  @3.00 

Fall  Pippin  . 2.00  <3)3.00 

Orange  Pippin  . 1.75  @2.50 

Greening  . 1.75  @2.50 


VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Peaches,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.75 

Basket  .  50 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl . 3.00 

Bartlett,  bbl . 5.00 

Bartlett,  bu.  keg . 1.50 

Clairgeau,  bbl . 2.50 

Sheldon,  bbl . 2.50 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl . 5.00 

Flemish  Beaut v.  bbl . 1.50 

Plums,  8-lb.  basket .  15 

Grapes,  20-lb.  case .  40 

Muskmelons,  bu .  25 


@3.00 

@1.50 

@0.00 

@7.50 

<a  •_’.<)<' 

@4.00 
@3.50 
@0.50 
@3.50 
@  30 

@  75 

@1.00 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  bu . 1.95 

Medium  . 1.75 

Pea  . 1.75 

Red  Kidney  . 2.20 


White  Kidney 
Yellow  Eye  . 


HOPS. 


Prime  to  choice  .  14 

Common  to  good  .  12 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bbl.  . . . 

Pickles,  1,000  _ 

Cabbage,  100  . 

Corn,  100 . 

Cauliflower,  bbl.  . . . 
Eggplants,  bbl.  . . . 
Lettuce,  bkt . 


. 1.50 

. 2.00 

. 1.50 

.  20 

. 1.50 

. 1.50 

. 3.50 

. 1.00 

. 1.50 

.  40 

.  30 


@2.35 

@2.00 

@2.00 

@2.25 

@2.70 

@1.80 


@  15 
@  13 


@2.25 
@2.50 
@2.00 
@  40 
@2.00 

§3.50 
0.00 
@1.75 
@3.00 
@1.00 
@  00 


Lima  beans,  bu .  30 

Onions,  bbl . 1.50 

Peppers,  bbl .  75 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  75 

Squash,  bbl .  75 

Turnips,  bbl . 1.00 

Tomatoes,  bu .  15 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  . — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Spring  ducks  .  — 

Geese  .  11 


DRESSED 

Turkeys  . 

Broilers,  fancy  . 

Com.  to  good . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  doz . 


POULTRY. 

.  12 

.  21 

.  15 

.  13 

.  13 

.  17 

. 2.00 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  . 5.00 

Cows  . 1.35 

Calves  . 5.50 

Sheep  . 3  50 

Lambs  . 0-00 

Hogs  .  — 


@  60 
@2.50 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@2.00 
@  50 


@  14 
@  14 
@  9 
@  13 
@  14 
@  13 


(<i  16 

@  23 
@  1 8 
@  1 4 
(a  1 7 
@  21 
@4.50 


@0.45 
@3.75 
@9.50 
@5.50 
<3  7.75 
@7.00 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

What  is  a  Broiler? — “To  what  number 
of  pounds  Is  the  broiler  size  of  young  chick¬ 
ens  limited?”  f.  H. 

Two  pounds  is  about  the  limit.  As  a  rule 
the  best  broilers  weigh  not  far  from  a  pound 
and  a  half.  Birds  that  weigh  2%  to  three 
pounds  are  too  large  for  this  purpose,  though 
if  specially  nice  a  few  might  be  worked  in 
at  fancy  broiler  prices.  Squab  broilers  are 
chickens  weighing  less  than  a  pound. 

Industrial  Stocks  — A  large  amount  of 
farm-earned  money  has  been  put  into  cop¬ 
per  and  steel  stocks,  and  just  now  there  is 
anxiety  in  some  homes  on  account  of  the 
severe  and  persistent  drop  these  stocks  have 
taken.  There  may  be  some  satisfaction  in 
remembering  that  both  were  at  one  time 
lower  than  they  are  now  and  afterward 
went  above  par.  Whore  they  can  be  made 
to  go  in  the  immediate  or  more  distant  fu¬ 
ture  only  those  know  who  have  to  a  large 
extent  the  power  of  life  and  death  of  these1 
stocks  in  their  hands,  and  even  they  are  not 
so  sure  of  their  power  as  formerly  when 
a  multitude  of  investors  permitted  others 
to  think  for  them  and  pranced  about  as 
directed  by  the  crack  of  the  ringmaster’s 
whip.  Iron  and  copper  are  considered  the 
bread  and  butter  pi  industrial  life.  The 
demand  for  copper  especially  is  increasing 
because  of  its  use  In  electrical  world  and 
many  forms  of  manufactured  iron  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  wear  and  tear  that  makes  fre¬ 
quent  renewal  nfeessary.  So  why  should 
there  be  a  slump  in  the  market  for  these 
metals?  An  investigation  of  the  price  which 
the  metals  themselves  are  bringing  shows 
that  they  are  well  up,  copper  selling  now 
above  15  cents  per  pound,  a  price  that  would 
formerly  have  been  considered  high.  The 
trouble  (if  it  may  be  called  so),  is  not  so 
much  with  the  market  for  the  metals  them¬ 
selves,  as  with  the  water  logged  stocks,  soaked 
to  saturation,  which  the  promoters  of  the 
“office  end”  of  these  Industries  have  ladled 
out  for  the  Investing  public.  Most  infant 
companies,  and  even  Infant  trusts,  are,  in 
the  minds,  or  at  least  in  the  talk  of  their 
originators,  genuine  wonders.  Now(  and 
then  a  company  proves  a  prodigy  in  earning 
power,  and  puts  permanently  a  load  of  wat¬ 
ered  stocks  on  a  high  shelf,  but  in  more 
cases  the  watering  drags  them  down  to  a 
permanent  below-par  basis.  Whether  the 
latter  will  prove  the  case  with  iron '  and 
copper  stocks  the  future  will  show.  It  is 
a  principle  of  hydraulics  that  water  seeks 
its  level  and  force  of  some  sort  is  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  its  reaching  that  level. 
It  was  thought  that  consumers  could  bo 
made  to  pay  25  cents  per  pound  for  cop¬ 
per,  but  they  balked,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  present  conditions  of  supply  to  furnish 
cause  for  any  such  price.  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  scatter  industrial  stocks 
of  this  class  widely,  those  behind  the  move¬ 
ment  recognizing  the  influence  of  a  large 
number  of  holders  in  making  public  senti¬ 
ment  which  would  lean  toward  legislation  and 
forms  of  government  paternalism  deemed 
necessary  to  give  these  Industries  the  desired 
preferred  position.  But  the  writer  believes 
that  the  man  with  a  few  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  to  Invest  will  increase  his  stock  of 
peace  of  mind  by  letting  such  stocks  alone. 

_  W.  W.  H. 

“Sorry,  sir,”  telephoned  the  butcher, 
“but  we  are  just  out  of  sirloin.  Why 
don’t  your  wife  order  you  a  round?” 
“W-what’s  that?”  exploded  Marker  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  “I  say,  why  don’t 
your  wife  order  you  around?”  “Why 
don’t  my  wife  order  me  around?  Great 
Caesar,  man,  that  is  all  she  does — order 
me  around  from  morning  until  night. 

If  you  were  nearer  I’d - ”  But  the 

startled  butcher  hung  up  the  receiver  and 
fled. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


“Have  you  ever  contributed  anything 
to  the  Atlantic?”  asked  the  young  wom¬ 
an  from  Boston.  “I  should  say  I  had,” 
replied  the  Chicago  litterateur.  “On  my 
first  trip  over  I  contributed  everything  I 
ate  for  nearly  a  week.” — Chicago  Record 
Herald. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Strongmind,  “I 
want  you  to  accompany  me  to  the  town 
hall  to-morrow  evening.”  “What  for?” 
queried  the  meek  and  lowly  other  half  of 
the  combine.  “I  am  to  lecture  on  the 
‘Dark  Side  of  Married  Life,’”  explained 
Mrs.  S.,  “and  I  want  you  to  sit  on  th.e 
platform  and  pose  as  one  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions.” — Chicago  News. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

AIITTPTI A  and  CARRIERS  for 
Mil  1  1  LUV  ENSILAGE  and  DRY 
lllll  5  k  'll  11  FODDER.  Also  latest 

|  1  1  1  ST  Improvements  in  Blowers. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  1 1 ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

FREE  LABOR  OFFICE. 

Farm  help  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Labor 
Information  Office  for  Italians,  59  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City.  Send  for  circular  and  application  blanks. 

YJUANT  able-bodied  farmer  with  family,  or  newly 
''  married  couple;  conscientious,  willing  workers; 
permanent  position.  Blauvelt,  Box  1499,  N.  Y.  City. 

UlANTED— Strictly  A1  married  man  for  fruit  farm; 
If  chance  to  advance  to  position  of  foreman.  Also  10 
experienced  apple  pickers.  Box  124,  North  Rose,  N.Y. 

YX/ELL  EDUCATED  YOUNG  MAN,  21,  desires 
''  position  as  assistant  on  stock  farm.  View  of 
learning  business.  P.  B.  S.,  Box  52,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

A  medium  for  safe  and  judicious  investments— so 
you  will  decide  if  you  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co,,  a  business  estab¬ 
lished  14  years  under  New  Vork  Banking  Laws. 
See  ad.  on  Page  722.— Adv. 

MAN  and  WIFE  to  work  on  my  farm  and  take 
charge  of  same.  Place  located  at  Huntington,  L. 
I.  Applv  to  Charles  D.  Smith,  23  Borden  Ave.,  L.  I. 
City.  Only  those  with  best  of  reference  need  apply. 

UfAUTCn-A  good  man  AND  WIPE  to 

VVflll  1  CU  take  charge  of  a  Gentleman’s  farm 
on  Long  island,  New  York.  Address  G.  DANA, 
260  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

DUR1TAN  CHESTER  WHITES-none  better. 
a  Summer  pigs  sent  registered  and  express  paid  at 
$10  each.  W5  W.  FISHER,  Watervliet,  .Mich. 

PUCCTCD  lWUITCQ_Fa11  pigs $co°-  0ne 

UnkvICn  VW  Hi  1  E.V  brood  sow  $25.00. 
Address  H.  A.  THATCHER,  Perulack,  1’a. 

r  armc  AT  A1 1  PRICES  !  now  is  a  Sood  tinle  to  ]oolc 
r  AKIYlo  AI  ALL  rttlLLA  ,  of  tlloTT1  Write  for  list. 

S.  A.  BOOT  H,  Greenville,  Michigan. 

m™  any  responsible  farmer 

can  buy  my  WARRANTED  SCALES  to  he  paid  for  on 
his  own  terms  when  he  sees  what  he  gets  and  knows 
that  there  is  no  mis-representation.  Send  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  my  fight  against  the  SCALE  TRUST  and 
FREE  BOOK  on  Farm  Scales.  "JONES  He  Pays 
The  Freight,”  4  Starr  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

OQfl  ACRE  FRUIT  AND  STOCK  FARM;  4,000 
ZOU  fruit  trees,  new  house,  wire  fence,  plenty  of 
springs,  $3,000;  half  cash.  D  Hopkins,  Imboden,  Ark. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheap.  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5. 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 

lA/^HK  DRILLING  & 

WVtjrBl  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO„  TIFFIN;  OHIO. 

VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND  FARMS 

FOR  SALE. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  farm  for  either  pleasure  or 
profit,  let  us  send  you  our  list  of  desirable  places. 

ESTATES,  DAIRY  FARMS,  STOCK  FARMS, 
POULTRY  FARMS,  TRUCK  FARMS. 
Prices  Ranging  from  $2,500  to  $250,000. 
STEPHENSON  &  RAINEY, 

1101  Prnnsjlvnnla  Avenue,  Washington,  I).  1'.,  or  Herndon, Vm. 

Reference ;  American  Nat.  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

TAT  p|  ¥  DRILLING 
W  Ju  h  \j  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  anv  kinder  toil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wlieelsoron  sills.  Withenginesorliorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Dutchess  County  Bargain 

104  Acres  $4500 

$9000  Won’t  Replace  Buildings 

Which  are  in  splendid  repair:  shade,  grand  views; 
fruit,  splendid  water;  keep  30  cows,  near  Borden 
factory;  few  steps  to  village;  near  lake,  in  a  refined 
neighborhood;  Catholic,  Methodist  and  Baptist 
Churches;  for  details,  picture  of  house  and  traveling 
instructions  see  No.  K-4  page  28,  “Strout’s  List  No. 
19.”  The  largest  hook  of  reliable  information  about 
farming  localities  and  genuine  farm  bargains  ever 
issued.  Copy  on  request.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
Dept.  42,  15U  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

APPLES  PEARS 

Poaches,  Plums,  Grapes  and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Top  prices  secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
('OlINTKY  1'liODl  OH,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  1  2tli  St..  New  York. 

A  Fortune  Waiting 

IN  VERMONT— 180  acres  with  3000  cords  hard 
wood  (maple)  with  ready  market  at  $4.75  a  cord  at  a 
bobbin  factory  only  3*2  miles  by  easy  road,  no  hills; 
cuts  30  tons  hay,  pasture  20  cows;  fine  apple  orchard, 
sugar  orchard  of  1500  trees;  house  of  9  rooms,  painted 
and  blinded,  2  piazzas;  barn  36x44,  basement  and  silo, 
storage  shed,  carriage  house,  hen  house,  all  in  good 
repair;  running  spring  water  in  house  and  barn;  near 
neighbors,  on  main  road;  the  owner  has  other  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  order  to  make  a  quick  sale  has  cut  the 
price  to  $1,700;  it  is  your  chance  to  win  dollars  easily. 
For  details  see  page  16,  farm  No.  29148,  “Strout  s 
List  No.  19."  Get  a  copy  to-day.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
Dept.  42’  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

47  Acres  $4000 

High,  Healthy  Location 
Near  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Two  story  house  8  rooms,  two  piazzas,  painted  and 
blinded;  barn  40x60;  hen  house  and  other  outbuildings; 
maple  and  oak  shade;  excellent  view;  a  money  maker; 
if  taken  immediately  15  acres  corn,  acre  potatoes,  hay 
and  oats  iu  barn  and  50  barrels  apples  will  be  included, 
as  estate  must  be  settled;  see  No.  25092,  page  30 
“Strout’s  List  No.  19”  for  traveling  instructions. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,N.  Y. 

PI  FA^F  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILlHOL  mission  House  iu  Now  Vork.  Established 
]K38.  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry.  1  lay.  Apples,  etc.. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  HUH  Greenwich  St..  New  Vork, 

500  bbls.  of  Apples 

for  sale  on  trees  or  picked.  Baldwins,  Greenings, 
Spys  and  Ben  Davis.  Address 

L.  F.  UNDERHILL, 

H.  R.  Telephone,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

EGGS. 

Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Write  us  for  information. 
A  trial  will  convince  you  of  our  ability  to  obtain 
extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  £#  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 

Strawberries  Pay  $400 

Per  Acre 

10  Acres  In  Strawberries. 

On  this  112  acre  Delaware  farm,  500  cords  of  wood; 
some  timber;  pasture  for  15  head;  600  peach  trees  in 
good  bearing  state;  60  young  apple  and  200  full  bear¬ 
ing  trees;  cuts  good  quantity  hay;  wheat,  corn  and 
garden  truck  grown  in  large  quantities;  2-story  house, 
piazza,  painted,  witli  good  water  supply;  barn  30x40; 
tie-up  for  ten  head;  3  carriage  houses,  hen  houses, 
work  shop  and  other  outbuilding;  in  good  repair; 
maple  shade,  beautiful  view  of  surrounding  country ; 
price  only  $7,000;  easy  terms,  as  owner  must  make 
quick  change.  For  picture  of  buildings  see  No.  44140, 
page  39  ‘Strout’s  List  No.  19.”  The  biggest  book  of 
farm  bargains  ever  issued.  All  states.  Free  on 
request.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EGGS. 

Highest  prices  paid  for  fine  fresh  Leghorn,  Brown 
or  mixed  eggs.  Let  us  have  your  shipments  and  we 
will  remit  promptly.  Address 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  11UO., 

147  lie  ad  e  Street,  -  -  New  York  City. 

IIIANTED— Supply  <>i  select  White  and  Brown  Eggs, 
IT  direct  from  poultry  farms,  for  family  and  hotel 
trade.  The  very  highest  prices  given  right  along. 
Also,  Dressed  (dry-picked)  young  Chickens  and  other 
Poultry,  and  Creamery  Print  Butter.  Prompt  returns. 
JAMES  WILCOX,  782  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

?7Iar/i/i 


Why  is  T/Iat/in  Model  No.  1 7  the  best  low-priced  1 2 
gauge  repeating  shotgun  made  ? 

Eliminating  the  take-down  feature  in  this  gun  enables  us  to 
offer  a  12  gauge  repeating  shotgun  of  guaranteed  772ar/Ln 
quality  for  less  money  than  any  other  good  repeating  shotgun. 

The  fflarfl/1  Model  1  7  is  as  strong  and  sound  as  the  most 
expensive  gun  made.  The  breech-block  and  all  moving  parts 
are  of  the  best  fflarfi/l  steel  drop-forgings. 

The  barrel  is  of  the  best  gun-barrel  steel,  guaranteed  to  pat¬ 
tern  better  than  325  pellets  in  a  30  in.  circle  at  40  yards,  using 
I  V i  oz.  No.  8  shot. 

Send  six  cents  for  catalogue,  which  explains  all  the  ZuOTiUl 
line  more  fully  than  we  have  space  for  here. 

77ie  2/Zar{in  firearms  Co., 

157  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of 
Julius  Kahn,  of  Chicago,  who  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Cash  Buyers’  Union,  and 
you  know  what  happened.  I  was  in  it  only 
to  the  extent  of  $10,  but  take  an  interest 
in  whatever  I  hear  about  it.  I  was  much 
surprised  the  other  day  to  receive  a  booklet 
from  Mr.  Kalin,  which  I  suppose  yon  have 
seen,  in  which  he  offers  to  redeem  the  old 
stock  with  stock  in  a  new  company.  If  all 
he  says  in  that  booklet  is  true,  I  believe  he 
is  to  be  commended  in  his  efforts  to  make 
good  the  former  stockholders’  losses.  But 
is  it  true?  Would  be  thankful  to  you  for 
anv  help  you  can  give  me  in  the  matter. 

Pennsylvania.  R.  s. 

Yes ;  we  know  something  about  the 
defunct  Cash  Buyers’  Union  and  its 
promotion  and  management  by  Julius 
Kahn.  We  know  we  would  not  accept 
the  advertising  of  the  proposition  when 
promoted.  Mr.  Kahn  made  great  prom¬ 
ises  of  profit,  and  dividends  for  the  stock¬ 
holders,  and  we  believe  paid  dividends 
for  a  time  which  induced  further  pur¬ 
chases  of  stock.  Whether  these  divi¬ 
dends  were  legitimately  earned  or  paid 
out  of  the  sales  of  stock,  may  not  have 
been  definitely  settled,  but  anyone  can 
draw  his  own  conclusions,  as  the  business 
failed  with  small  assets  and  heavy  lia¬ 
bilities,  and  the  stockholders,  who  are 
said  to  be  mostly  farmers,  and  who,  it  is 
asserted,  paid  in  nearly  $4,000,000,  lost 
everything.  The  court,  it  is  true,  dis¬ 
missed  the  criminal  charge  against  Mr. 
Kahn  because  the  evidence  presented  was 
not  enough  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
to  convict  him,  but  a  man  may  squander 
the  money  of  stockholders  in  the  com¬ 
pany  he  controls  and  default  on  payments 
to  its  creditors  without  leaving  himself 
criminally  liable,  and  yet  not  leave  such 
a  record  as  would  encourage  further  in¬ 
vestments  with  him.  To  be  entirely  frank 
it  strikes  us  like  a  piece  of  supreme  gall 
for  Mr.  Kahn  again  to  invite  farmers  to 
invest  in  another  company  similar  to  his 
Cash  Buyers’  Union  or  any  other.  How 
is  he  to  redeem  the  old  stock?  By  issu¬ 
ing  a  paper  certificate  which  can  have 
absolutely  no  value  whatever  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  and  which,  from  past  experience, 
probably  never  will  have  any  value.  But 
you  are  to  put  up  more  good  cash  be¬ 
fore  you  can  get  even  this  slimsy  return 
for  your  previous  investment.  The  ar¬ 
gument  is  alluring  enough,  but  those  who 
take  our  advice'  will  count  the  old  invest¬ 
ment  irretrievably  lost,  and  save  what 
you  have  left  for  more  promising  invest¬ 
ments. 

As  a  subscriber-  will  you  give  me  what 
information  you  can  regarding  the  Republic 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Illinois,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Life  Securities  Company  of  Maine,  both 
located  at  171  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Have  they  been  properly  incorporated  and 
are  they '  legitimate  enterprises?  Parties 
have  been  around  selling  the  stock  of  the 
latter  concern  and  it  appears  O.  K.,  but  I 
■would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  same 
as  I  appreciate  the  advice  you  have  given 
others  through  the  columns  of  your  paper. 
I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  no  magazine  comes 
to  my  home  that  is  enjoyed  more  by  me  than 
Tiie  Rural  New  Yorker.  w.  c.  c, 

Maryland. 

The  scheme  of  the  promoters  of  these 
companies  was  to  organize  the  Central 
Life  Securities  Association  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  for  *$2,500, - 
000,  and  then  organize  State  companies 
of  which  the  Republic  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Illinois  is  one.  We  believe 
the  scheme  also  contemplated  separate 
agency  companies  for  different  States. 
The  promoters  of  the  enterprise  seem  to 
be  three  brothers  by  the  name  of 
Rhoades,  one  of  them  having  been  for¬ 
merly  a  traveling  man  for  a  lithograph 
company  of  St.  Louis,  and  another  being 
connected  with  the  Rhoades  commission 
business  of  that  city.  Another  of  the 
brothers  is  said  to  have  organized  a  com¬ 
pany  in  Denver,  Colorado,  out  of  which 
grew  some  legal  complications.  They 
were  later  engaged  in  the  organization  of 
the  Western  Mutual  Life  Association,  of 
which  one  of  the  Rhoades  was  vice- 
president  and  secretary.  This  company 
finally  reinsured  its  business  with  another 
Illinois  company.  We  are  unable  to  get 
any  fair  estimate  of  tangible  assets,  and 
altogether,  we  would  not  recommend  the 
stock  of  these  companies  as  an  investment 
for  farmers. 

Here  is  a  note  from  a  reader  to  the 
New  York  Sun: 

The  article  in  The  Sun  about  the  Ster¬ 
ling  Debenture  Corporation  and  its  Telepost 
Is  interesting.  I  am  in  receipt  of  two  let¬ 
ters  a  week  from  the  corporation  offering 
stock.  Each  letter  contains  a  one-cent 
stamp,  which  I  use  on  other  correspondence. 
I  am  several  cents  ahead  of  the  game  to 
'date.  h.  s.  r. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

It  is  commendable  in  these  people  to 
save  correspondents  postage  expense  in 
large  correspondence,  but  this  should  not 
induce  anyone  to  part  with  his  money 
for  stock  in  a  telegraph  company  which 
has  not  a  yard  of  wire,  or  a  single  post 
on  which  to  string  the  wire  if  they  had  it. 

A  man  named  “Ostrander”  is  advertising 
in  New  York.  He  has  gone  into  real  estate ; 


will  send  you  a  magazine  for  six  months 
free,  and  I  presume  will  take  your  money 
later  all  for  nothing.  He  wants  $10  the 
first  bite.  I  think  this  is  our  old  “friend”? 
If  so,  he  will  probably  establish  country 
branches  soon.  c.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

Yes,  this  is  the  Ostrander  of  telegram 
fame.  He  will  sell  you  stocks  if  you 
have  money  to  invest ;  but  one  of  the 
companies  he  boomed  has  already  failed, 
and  we  understand  that  the  officers  of 
one  of  the  others  live  well,  and  drive  fine 
pleasure  rigs,  drawing  a  salary  out  of  the 
business,  while  more  stock  is  being  sold 
to  conduct  the  business,  which  has  not  yet 
proved  profitable.  Others  may  do  as  they 
like,  but  no  one  following  our  advice  will 
put  money  into  Ostrander’s  schemes. 

I  enclose  $1.  Please  advance  my  sub¬ 
scription  one  year.  I  approve  of  your  paper 
and  thank  our  Mr.  Franklyn  Herman  for 
calling  my  attention  to  it.  I  take  several 
farm  papers,  but  seldom  look  at  any  but 
yours.  I  approve  of  your  stand  on  politics. 
You  do  not  waste  your  mind  in  generalized 
denunciation  of  evil  in  the  abstract,  but  are 
not  afraid  to  attack  it  in  the  concrete  with 
name  and  address.  You  know  that  to  make 
any  impression  on  an  evil  you  must  attack 
the  rascal,  big  or  little,  in  politics  or  out  of 
it,  who  is  responsible  for  that  evil.  You 
must  fight  an  individual,  a  person  if  you 
would  fight  any  evil  properly.  In  your  agri¬ 
cultural  teaching  I  trust  that  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
what  is  true  and  what  may  be  true — between 
what  has  been  proved  and  what  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  proved.  That  is  what  gives  your 
paper  a  peculiar  value  to  me.  e.  v  h. 

North  Carolina. 

We  must  confess  to  a  pleasure,  not  to 
say  pride,  in  the  receipt  of  a  letter  like 
the  above.  This  is  not  a  single  instance. 
The  same  sentiments  are  expressed  in 
hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  ways,  every 
week.  We  do  not  mistake  these  letters 
of  encouragement  in  any  way.  They  give 
us  no  feeling  of  importance  or  infallibil¬ 
ity.  We  know  they  are  not  intended  to 
make  us  feel  that  the  work  is  perfect  or 
above  improvement ;  but  with  all  the 
shortcomings  in  the  work,  they  are  sent 
as  an  encouragement  of  what  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  appreciated  as  an  honest  and 
sincere  effort  to  be  helpful  and  useful  to 
the  community  in  general,  and  to  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  this  paper  in  particular.  The 
recognition  of  this  honest  purpose  to 
serve  is  all  we  ask.  This  is  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  common  interest,  and 
mutual  help  must  and  does  follow  such 
an  admission.  Here  is  open  and  public 
thanks  to  the  neighbor  who  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  paper.  Others  will  thank 
you  if  you  do  as  much  for  them  and  for 
us.  Many  of  our  friends  are  sending 
those  10  week  orders  now  for  10  cents. 
We  have  little  envelopes  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  mailing  these  orders.  They 
also  have  blanks  for  the  names.  Shall 
we  send  you  some  of  them?  A  postal 
card  will  do  for  this  answer.  j.  j.  d. 


FOR 


ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


HARMLESS.  EFFECTIVE. 
INEXPENSIVE. 


STANDARDIZED 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

CATTLE  HORSES  HOGS 
SHEEP  POULTRY  DOGS 

For  sale  at  all  drug  stores.  a 


PARKE,  DAVIS  l  GO. 


Home  Offices  and  Laboratories, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


DE  LAVAL 

THE  WORLD’S  RECORD 

CREAM 

EPARATOR 

Considered  from  “  every  point  of  the  compass”,  so  to  speak, 
I)E  LAVAL  Separators  are  truly  “World’s  Record  Machines”. 
In  original  inventions,  in  skimming  efficiency,  and  important 
improvements,  in  durability  and  ease  and  economy  of  operation, 
as  well  as  in  widespread  usage  and  number  of  sales,  the  DE 
LAVAL  has  no  competitor,  or  one  that  even  approaches  its 
record  on  any  one  of  these  points.  The  DE  LAVAL  was  the 
orginal  cream  separator  and  by  such  all-important  inventions  as 
the  “Alpha-Disc”  system  and  ‘  Split- Wing”  device  it  has  always 
led  and  is  to-day  from  five  to  ten  years  ahead  of  all  other 
machines.  In  close  skimming,  durability  and  ease  of  operation 
it  shows  an  unbroken  victoiious  record  covering  more  than 
twenty-eight  years.  Thousands  of  tests  have  proven  that  it 
will  save  from  $3,-  to  $5,-  per  cow  each  year  of  use  over  oth  r 
separators.  Nearly  900,000  machines  have  been  sold  to  date  and 
are  used  in  every  country,  being  distributed  by  more  than  10,000 
DE  LAVAL  branch  houses  and  agencies  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Over 98%  of  the  world’s  creameries  use  only  J  'E  LAVAL 
machines,  also  all  government  and  state  experiment  stations 
and  every  dairyman  who  has  had  real  separator  experience. 
The  latest  DE  LAVAL  models  are  ideal  in  every  respect  and  rep¬ 
resent  the  experience  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  building 
separators.  Send  for  new  Inly,  T907  catalog  of  the  “World’s  Reco:d"  Separator. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

1 2 1 3  &  12  15  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  8t  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 

-T  A  __  _  14  &  16  Princess  Street 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


General  Offices: 


NEW  YORK. 


10  000  FERRETS  from  selected  breeder*.  Per- 
u’  fact  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbity.  18  p.  -illus’d  book  and  price 
lial  free.  s<  iaUNSWORTM,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


FERRETS 

rabbit  hunters. 


>— Raiselin  small  lota;  are  strong  and 
healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 
Also,  a  few  choice  Fox  Terrier  Pups. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  price  list,  write 
SHADY  DAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  Loudon, Ohio 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES_Sf 

Also  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Hull ville.  New  York. 

PULLETS  WANTED. 

Any  number,  any  variety,  anywhere. 

Write  for  Prices. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLAUI)  CO., 

123  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HEN’S  TEETH  AND  EGGS  ARE  SCARCE.— Feed 
Mikashel-Siliea  Poultry  Grit,  Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Send  50c.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  your  feed  dealer. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Rust’s  Ego  Producer — keeps 
|  hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 

‘  Prices  14c  to  25c  per  lb.  at  dealers. 
Rust’s  Egg  Record  and  valuable 
booklet  fnc.  Write  today. 

WILLIAM  RUST  &  SONS, 
i  Dept,  p.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FEED 


GREEN  BONE 

Make  your  poultry  profitable,  liens, 
lay  moro  eggs.  Chicks  grow  fat  fastor.  Cut  ltyourselfj 
This  guaranteed  *8.80  8taiulard  Hone  Cutter  is  just  th« 
thing.  Write  for  catalog  of  larger  sizes  aud/rce  trialplan. 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.,  Milford,  Maas, 


GGS  FROIi  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  doublesegg  yield.  More  fertilo 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

MARIRIfC  LATEST  MODEL 
innitiR  a  bone  cutter 

10  days  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Send  It 
back  at  our  expense  i  f  you  don’tlikelt.  Cat’lgfree. 

F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  15, Milford,  Maas. 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


\gs*'  A  cheap,  effective  dis- 

Yyn\N^  infectant  and  remedy, 
ii  Vjx  m  in  nnwiler  form  to  be 


,  in  powder  form  to  be 
I  dusted  on.  Perfectly  I 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 

I  3 lbs. 50c..  <o%.  lbs.  $1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.City)  ] 
Excelsior-Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


B0NNI E  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of  strictly  high 
class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Wtiite  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 
five  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  Shows'.  Mated  pens  of  five  matureu  pullets 
and  one  line  bi-ed  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pens  of  ten  selected  hens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers' 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


BARRED  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  Toulouse  Geese, 
at  half  price.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  50  prize  winning  Cockerels, 
$2  each;  25  Pullets,  $1.50  apiece. 

E.  K.  W OODIN,  Mechanicsville,  New  York. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  B.  C. 

300  selected  Cockerels.  Fine  Show  Birds  and  Breeders. 
All  stock  sold  on  approval  Right  of  return  at  my 
expense.  Siucluli*  Smith,  Iiox  158,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &,  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 

CHOICE  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  farm 
raised.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  mn%XS?‘u 

STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

CARMERS,  it  pays  to  raise  squabs;  get  high  prices 
*  for  your  grain  by  feeding  it  to  homer  squab 
breeders;  write  us  for  prices;  send  us  10  cents  in 
stamps  for  our  book;  it  tells  how.  Address 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM,  Morton,  Pa. 


FIImatedSS  HOMED  PIGEONS'™ 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  EREE  BOOK, 
“Ho  (v  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


* 

* 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 


We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 


value 


0,000 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
re,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  Targe  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  niust  make  room  for  them. 


This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  remales, 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00 

EGGS  FOR  f  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 


LEE  T. 


Per  IS.  Per  J00.  Per  1,000. 

$2.00  $8.0l»  $60.0  ) 

te  Wyandottes,  2.50  10.00  80.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  2.00  8.00  80.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  ... 


HATCHIN 


>*  /  M 

l  Barn 


IONA,  New  Jersey 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


POLYURIA  IN  COLL 

I  have  a  two-year-old  mare  colt  which 
cannot  hold  her  water.  I  noticed  the  trouble 
first  when  she  was  about  four  months  old. 
Please  give  a  remedy  and  say  what  to  use 
to  heal  the  sore  caused  on  legs  and  harden 
the  skin.  s.  F.  s. 

As  the  trouble  has  been  present  since 
the  filly  was  four  months  old  there  doubt¬ 
less  is  some  local  condition  which  may 
possibly  be  curable  by  operation,  and  we 
would  therefore  advise  you  to  employ  a 
graduate  veterinarian  to  make  an  exam¬ 
ination  and  do  what  he  finds  necessary. 
Meanwhile  the  incontinence  of  urine  may 
be  somewhat  checked  by  giving  half  an 
ounce  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  three 
times  daily  in  a  quarter  pint  of  flaxseed 
tea.  To  sores,  after  a  preliminary  cleans¬ 
ing,  apply  freely  an  ointment  of  one  dram 
each  of  iodoform,  tannic  acid  and  boracic 
acid  in  one  ounce  of  lard.  See  that  the 
hay  is  free  from  mold  and  give  soft 
water  in  preference  to  drinking  water 
rendered  hard  by  presence  of  lime. 


ELEPHANTIASIS  IN  HORSE . 

I  have  a  horse  which  I  bought  because 
he  was  cheap  and  I  expect  he  will  be  dear. 
Nothing  much  the  matter,  only  his  right 
hind  leg  from  the  knee  down  is  swollen  ;  the 
girth  is  32  inches  and  the  ankle  joint  is  the 
same.  32  inches  around.  They  say  the  cause 
of  it  was  a  wire  cut  several  years  ago, 
four  or  five  years.  I  am  going  to  have  a 
band  made  and  will  bind  on  some  wet  clay. 
He  does  not  limp.  It  is  not  so  large  be¬ 
tween  ankle  and  knee.  It  does  not  dis¬ 
charge  :  it  has  swollen  more  since  I  worked 
the  horse.  w.  h.  h. 

The  swelling  is  chronic  elephantiasis, 
and  incurable,  as  it  has  been  there  so  long 
that  organized  cellular  conditions  have 
become  permanent.  It  may  be  possible 
slightly  to  reduce  the  swelling  hy  bandag¬ 
ing  from  foot  to  hock  with  a  flannel 
bandage  when  horse  comes  from  work. 
His  condition  too  would  be  likely  to  im¬ 
prove  if  you  give  him  in  feed  twice  daily 
for  a  week,  and  then  again  for  another 
week  after  a  lapse  of  10  days,  one  dram 
each  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  pow¬ 
dered  hydrastis  and  half  a  dram  of  salt¬ 
peter.  He  should  be  worked  or  exercised 
every  day.  _ _ 

COW  WITH  CHRONIC  COUGH. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  my  cow? 
She  Is  four  years  old,  has  just  dropped  her 
second  calf,  and  while  she  is  very  hearty, 
seems  to  feel  well  and  is  fat,  still  she  has  a 
fearful  cough.  She  commenced  to  cough 
rather  suddenly  about  10  weeks  ago,  when  I 
turned  her  dry.  She  does  not  cough  quite  so 
often  since  finding  her  calf;  still  I  am  un¬ 
easy.  An  old  man  who  has  been  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  “boss  doctor”  for  years  says  she 
has ■ the  " hooves /  and  unless  stopped  soon 
will  soon  run  into  tuberculosis.  Is  her  milk 
fit  to  use,  and  what  can  I  do  for  her?  She 
is  a  fine  milker  and  good-blooded  stock.  She 
will  not  eat  stock  food  at  all ;  doesn't  even 
care  for  meal.  c.  c.  d. 

West  Virginia. 

The  term  “hoove”  is  applied  by  old- 
fashioned  stockmen  and  empirics  to 
“bloat”  of  cattle.  Possibly,  however,  your 
old  “hoss  doctor”  means  “heaves,”  which 
is  a  common  disease  of  horses,  affecting 
the  lungs  and  digestive  organs,  and 
characterized  by  chronic  cough,  frequent 
passage  of  gas  and  peculiar  bellows-like 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  While 
it  is  possible  for  a  cow  to  have  em¬ 
physema  of  the  lungs  (present  in  heaves) 
such  a  condition  is  rare,  and  not  likely 
to  be  present  in  your  cow,  nor  has  it 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  tuberculo¬ 
sis.  The  first  act,  in  a  case  such  as  you 
describe,  should  be  to  have  the  cow  tested 
with  tuberculin,  as  this  will  determine 
inside  of  48  hours  whether  or  not  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  present.  We  hope  that  she  will 
prove  to  be  free  from  the  disease,  but 
until  that  has  been  determined  it  would 
be  best  not  to  use  her  milk.  Should 
tuberculosis  not  be  present  give  her  an 
ounce  of  glyco-heroin  three  times  daily, 


wet  all  food,  keep  stable  clean  and  see 
that  ventilation  is  perfect,  as  irritating 
gases  and  dust  often  cause  chronic  cough. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

SOME  PASTURE  NOTES. 

The  season  as  a  whole  has  been  unusually 
dry  in  our  vicinity.  Through  (he  latter  part 
of  June  and  for  a  part  of  July  there  were 
frequent  showers,  but  they  were  light  ones. 
Vegetation  was  kept  growing  well,  however, 
until  the  more  recent  drought  came  on.  By 
September  1  the  ground  was  very  dry,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  growing.  Pas¬ 
tures  in  particular  were  showing  the  effects 
of  the  dry  weather,  and  it  is  frequently  re¬ 
marked  that  they  do  not  grow  at  all,  a 
statement  which  seems  to  have  much  of 
truth  In  it,  but  which  I  am  afraid  will 
hardly  stand  close  investigation.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  much  to  commend  in 
our  common  practice  with  pasturage  on  these 
cheap  lands.  We  have  just  turned  our  cows 
into  a  new  pasture.  This  field  has  been 
unoccupied  for  a  month  or  more,  although 
up  to  that  time  it  was  rather  heavily 
stocked.  The  increase  in  milk  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  fresh  pasture  is  notice¬ 
able.  The  cows  are  not  required  to  get  a 
full  ration  by  grazing,  for  they  have  been 
given  green  feed  once  or  twice  a  day  for  six 
weeks.  Since  turning  them  into  the  new 
field  the  green  feed  has  heen  given  in  a 
slightly  smaller  supply.  It  is  not  common 
for  cows  to  increase  the  milk  flow  even  in  a 
slight  degree  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
by  any  method  of  feeding.  Pasture  grasses 
make  tin*  best  feed  if  you  can  get  them,  and 
cheap  lands  may  well  be  used  in  pasture. 
I  think  it  wise  to  use  green  feeds,  however, 
even  if  the  pasturage  area  is  large. 

The  matter  of  feeding  grain  to  cows  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  always  a  question 
of  dispute  among  farmers.  This  is  more  so 
than  ever  this  season,  when  grains  are  rul¬ 
ing  so  very  high  in  price.  It  is  doubtful  if 
25  per  cent  will  cover  the  advance  in  grain 
feeds  since  a  year  ago,  and  the  price  a 
year  ago  was  much  above  previous  years. 
In  our  own  case  we  have  commenced  feed¬ 
ing  a  little  to  those  cows  that  seem  to  be 
doing  well  enough  to  warrant  feeding.  If  a 
cow  is  allowed  to  lower  her  production  she 
will  seldom  Increase  it  later  to  any  extent, 
whatever  may  be  the  feed.  The  cows  that 
are  due  to  come  fresh  six  months  or  more 
from  now  need  to  be  kept  up  in  milk  flow 
in  August  and  September  if  they  are  not  to 
be  pretty  nearly  dead  weights  during  the 
early  Winter.  It  may  be  difficult  to  see 
money  that  you  are  using  for  the  grain  feed 
coming  back  just  now,  but  in  the  long  run 
it  will  probably  pay,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  cow  is  a  good  one.  Whether  cows 
that  are  coming  fresh  this  Fall  should  be 
fed  grain  Is  another  matter.  It  depends 
upon  conditions.  The  cow  coming  fresh 
needs  to  be  kept  up  well  in  condition,  and 
fed  to  support  both  the  cow  and  the  calf 
that  is  coming.  This  last  item  should  not 
be  overlooked.  With  us,  feeding  as  we  arc 
oats  and  peas  and  some  clover  and  corn 
fodder,  we  do  not  feed  any  grain.  Under 
different  conditions  the  grain  might  be  re¬ 
quired.  Our  cows  do  well,  and  the  calves 
are  large  and  strong.  h.  h.  l. 

A  Scottish  minister  was  one  day  talk¬ 
ing  to  one  of  his  parishioners,  who  ven¬ 
tured  the  opinion  that  ministers  ought  to 
be  better  paid.  “I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that,”  said  the  minister.  “  I  am 
pleased  that  you  think  so  much  of  the 
clergy.  And  so  you  think  we  should  have 
bigger  stipends?”  “Ay,”  said  the  old  man; 
“then  we’d  get  a  better  class  o’  men.”-  - 
London  Spare  Moments. 


DR.  WEARE’S 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

CURES 

HEAVES 

The  original  and  only  permanent 
Heave  Cure.  35  years  of  success. 
It  positively  cures  the  worst  eases. 
Don’t  experiment  with  imita¬ 
tions — try  the  old,  reliable  uDr. 
WeareV\  no  matter  how  bad  the 
case  or  what  else  you  have  tried. 
Ii  not  satisfied,  we  make  it  right. 


A  5  lb.  pkg.  (enough  to  cure  any  case)  by  express,  prepaid,  $2. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 


Geo.  G.  Mulliner  &  Co.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


ror.LIE  PUPS  AND  WHITE  AND  BROWN 
v  FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES— Females,  $4;  reg.  stock.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Rams,  $12  to  $15:  standard  bred.  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton  chickens,  $1  each.  W.  A.  Lotliers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


rnD  C  II  E— Fox  and  Coon  Hounds,  Rabbit 
rUll  ORLC  Dogs;  all  ages.  Send  stamp. 

P.  L.  YARNELL,  SHRKVE,  OHIO. 


FEED  FOR  MILK 

Milk  is  largely  protein,  therefore  cows  must  have 
protein  feed  to  increase  flow.  Our 

Distillers’  Dried  Grains 

is  an  ideal  dairy  feed.  It  is  high  in  protein,  light 
weight  and  bulky,  every  particle  is  digestible  and 
cows  eat  it  greedily.  Of  great  value  in  supplement¬ 
ing  farm  feeds  that  are  short  in  protein.  Makes  all 
go  twice  as  far.  Low  Prices  still  on,  Address 

DEWEY  BROS  CO.-  Box  6S6,  Blancho.ter,  Ohio. 


Qn  REGISTERED  YEARLING  RAMS  for 

OU  sale.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 

H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi,  Seneca  County.  New  York. 


REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route 2,  Hainmondsport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE _ Dickinson’s  reg.  Delaine  Rams,  large 

boned,  well  covered  with  long  white  wool.  Write  or 
come  and  see  me.  Alex.  Taylor,  Moundsville,  W.  va. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  Two- Year-Olds.  _  Large  and  heavy¬ 
boned;  great  leg  and  face  covering.  Tho  ideal  wool 
and  mutton  sheep.  For  prices  write  .  „ 

JOHN  MACNAUGliTON,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


fHPQHIPF^  the  NEW  YORK 

V>/ll  Coll  I  KCO.  FARMERS'  HOC1. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  Keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.N.  Y. 


CltOSS-ROAI)  O.  I.  C’s.— Very  best  strains. 

Choice  pigs  only.  Prize-winning  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guarrailteed.  CROSS-ROAD  FAKM,  Plattxburgh,  A.  V. 


URGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  host  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


HU  in  CADU  Berkshire  Hogs  and  .Jersey 
UnlU  InFlIll  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy.  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  AND 
A  CHESHIRE  PIGS..  Young  stock  from  Prolific 
and  prize  winning  strains  for  sale.  SAMUEL 
FRASER,  Mgr.  Fall  Brook  Farms.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg:, Pa. 


For  Sale.— BERKSHIRES 

of  the  great  Masterpiece  strain.  A  choice  lot  of 
Boars  and  Sows  of  May  farrow,  at  $25  each.  A  Iso, 
one  Yearling  Boar  at  $45.00.  They  are  all  good  ones, 
and  sure  to  please.  „„ 

BLYTHE  WOOD  FARMS, 

John  Buckler,  Supt.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


JACKS 

Imported  Catalonia,  Majorca  and  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  saddle  horses,  trotting 
and  pacing  stallions,  Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  Our  importation  of  Spanish  Jacks  which 
arrived  August  12th,  are  the  largest  and  finest  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States.  Our  herd  of  lam- 
wortlis  are  headed  by  the  first  and  second  prize 
Boars  at  the  Royal  Show  in  England.  Our  catalogue 
is  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder.  Write 
us  your  wants  or  visit  our  farms. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
BRANCH  BARN  :  Croenville,  Texas. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb,  thrush# 
colic,  founder,  distemper,  etc.  Stand* 
ing  offer,  good  everywhere:  $100.  for  ft 
failure  where  we  say  it  will  cure.  “Vet* 
©rlnary  Experience*'  free.  100 pages, 
tho  perfect  home  horse  doctor.  W rite  for  a  eopy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30  Beverly  SI.,  Boston,  Mast, 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  UuebM. 


T 


buth  to  heaves 


NEWTON'S  Heave  abb  Couch  Cm 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

IB  years  sale.  One  to  two  cant 
r,  .50  will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

TheMewtonBeaiedyCe.,ToU4elO. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  nend  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing;  i  1  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING 
SWING  STANCHION. 

Thousands  in  use.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free. 
GLENORA  MEG.  CO., 
Cor.  Lake  and  Water  Sts., 
Elmira,  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

fin  1 A  hv 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S  hSKSIKg  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 

Three  choice  yearling  sows,  bred  to  Masters' 
Chief  No.  98466,  a  son  of  Masterpiece. 

Eight  very  fine  boars,  June  farrow,  sired  by 
Baron  Duke  82nd,  a  son  of  Premier  Longfellow, 
Grand  Champion  at  Universal  Exposition. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

B.  E.  HUNT,  Reading  Center,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece. 

Special  offering  of  pigs  10  weeks  old. 

H.  C.  6  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Stone  Farm  BERKSHIRES 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Lord  Premier  Masterpiece, 
Baron  Duke  50th,  Lord  Bacon,  Baron  Premier  8th, 
Artful  Bell,  Charmer  and  Duchess,  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  up-to-date  breeding  in  New  York  State,  For 
price,  etc.,  write  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
_  Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 

Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cochranville,Pa 


KALORAMA  FARM 

BERKSHIRES. 

We  now  offer  a  splendid  lot  of  Young  Pigs,  sired 
by  imported  boars  of  the  highest  type  and  out  of  a 
grand  lot  of  mature  sows,  both  imported  and 
American  bred. 

They  are  the  best  lot  ever  raised  at  Kalorama 
Farm.  Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  July  farrow. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Perm  Yan,  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 


A  fine  huiich  of  Sows  coming  a  year  '  . . . 

old  by  Grand  Premier.  No.  80005.  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08600.  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  liooklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Young  Pigs  fropahofoyal  Berkshires,  $6 

Pedigreed  Collie  Female  Puppies,  $5. 
HAWTHORN  FARM,  Williarnsville,  N.  Y. 

COLID  COLOR  BULL.-Three  mos.  old:  strictly 
first  class.  A.  G.  Sou  of  St.  Lambert  Rioter  King, 
sire  of  30  tested  cows.  Dam  sired  by  a  Double  G, 
Son  of  St.  Lambert  Boy,  sire  of  57  tested  cows. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FREE — Pedigree  of  the  great  Holstein  sire 
Sir  Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr.  Extra  fine 
females  bred  to  above  sire.  Prices  mod¬ 
erate.  Have  reduced  price  of  male 
calves  to  insure  quick  sales. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS. 

Hillliurst  Farm  -  -  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  MATURE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 

FOR  SALE.  BURKE  FAMILY,  Large  A.  R.  O. 
backing.  A  bargain.  Address, 

J.  K.  WALKER,  Holland  Patent,  New  York. 


DUI. I,  CAI.E— A  descendant  of  "  The  Owl.”  P.  2195 
*-*H.  O.  HEIFER  CALF— A  descendnntof  "Flying 
Fox,”  P.  3123  H.  C.  Both  solid  color  and  from  splendid 
cows.  Price,  $100.  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF 

FOR  SALE.— Sire,  Peerless  of  Hillhonse,  No.  8643 
Imported,  Grand  Sire  of  Dam  Imported. 

W.  B.  HOKTON,  Hatfield,  Penn. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattlehoro,  Vt. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OP 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


MOl-STEIN  BULL 

Born  last  January.  A  Beautiful,  well  developed 
individual,  largely  white,  handsomely  marked.  Sire— 
By  a  son  of  Rosa  Bonheur  5th  (682  lb.  milk,  25.34  lb. 
butter  in  7  days,  A.  R.  O.)  and  Colantha  Lad,  a 
brother  to  the  new  World’s  Champion  35-lb.  cow, 
Colantha  4th’s  Johanna.  Dam— Pertunia  Daw  2d,  a 
splendid  cow  and  a  large  producer,  uniting  Friesland, 
Clothilde  and  other  noted  strains.  This  bull  has  the 
right  to  make  an  extra  good  sire.  The  first  order 
with  $40.00  takes  him,  all  papers  included.  Address 
THE  STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINCS  CO., 
Brookslde  Herd  ...  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS! 

Dairying  Made  Profitable.  Fortunes  Made 
in  Breeding  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 

No  risks  are  incurred.  An  open  road  to  prosperity 
for  every  Dairy  Farmer.  Mortgages  lifted;  bank 
accounts  created.  Authentic  information  free. 

THIRD,  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER 

“BARGAIN  COUNTER” 

SALE  OP  OVER 

200  Registered  Holsteins, 

at  cut  prices,  now  on.  Prices  reduced.  Greatest 
offering  yet.  Send  for  the  Beautiful  Illustrated 
“  BARGAIN  COUNTER  »»  to-day  fiee.  Address, 

Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept,  D.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 
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THREE  TOHS  OF  MILK  PER  COW. 

The  past  year  from  April  to  April  I  sold 
139,539  pounds  of  milk  from  23  cows,  aver¬ 
aging  a  little  over  6,000  pounds  per  cow, 
and  the  year  before  from  the  same  cows 
5.000  pounds  per  cow.  Mr.  Cook  said  he  did 
not  think  that,  the  5,000  pounds  per .  cow 
was  a  big  yield.  What  does  he  think  of  the 
6.000  pounds  per  year  cows?  I  fed  these 
cows  during  the  Winter  months  from  middle 
of  October  to  middle  of  May  24  tons  of  feed, 
is  that,  in  his  opinion,  enough  for  the  cows, 
bran,  gluten  and  hominy?  T.  F.  k. 

New  York. 

Six  thousand  pounds  per  cow  may  be 
a  profitable  yield.  The  relation  which  it 
bears  to  the  capacity  of  the  cow  would 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  feed  used.  I 
should  say,  provided  the  milk  was  not 
low  in  butter  fat,  that  it  was  a  very  good 
profitable  return.  It  is  like  this :  1  he 

total  flow  is  not  in  and  of  itself  the  only 
indication  of  profit,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  after,  with  all  the  fun  thrown  in  that 
we  can  get. 

If  this  milk  contained  4^2  per  cent 
butter  fat  there  would  follow  310  pounds 
of  butter,  a  very  good  yield.  If  it  was 
3/4  per  cent  milk  we  should  have  only 
240  pounds,  not  large.  Holstein  cows  of 
good  size,  and  mature,  with  perhaps  a 
sprinkling  of  young  things,  should  do 
better  than  6,000  pounds  if  they  are  full 
fed.  I  would  not,  as  I  feed,  give  much 
for  a  heifer  with  first  calf  that  would  not 
make  6,000  pounds.  I  was  just  adding 
the  milk  of  one  which  freshened  in 
February,  and  she  has  just  passed  7,000 
pounds,  and  is  now  running  35  pounds 
a  day,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  I  know  of 
nothing  which  can  be  done  to  make  an 
increase  and  not  overdo  the  job.  Some 
one  might  look  at  the  feed  and  care  from 
a  different  viewpoint,  and  she  would  make 
just  half  as  much.  It  would  be  a  foolish 
thing  to  sell  her  and  get  another  because 
she  had  not  come  up  to  my  standard. 
Every  man  has  his  standard,  and  his  cows 
usually  come  pretty  close  to  it.  If  this 
herd  was  mine  I  would  at  once  begin 
weighing  each  cow  twice  a  day;  note  the 
feed,  period  of  lactation,  etc.,  and  the 
result  no  doubt  would  justify  a  sale  of  a 
half  dozen  without  decreasing  the  profits, 
and  those  that  remain  will  eat  all  the 
feed  and  give  nearly  all  the  milk.  Dairy¬ 
ing  by  the  process  of  elimination  is  the 
safest  and  most  satisfactory,  and  each  one 
then  will  answer  his  own  question. 

H.  E.  COOK. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CHICKS. 

This  Spring  I  began  keeping  bens  and 
raising  chickens  in  order  to  supply  a  small 
family  and  sell  whatever  surplus  of  poultry 
products  I  found  convenient.  I  have  met 
with  some  difficulties  and  would  like  to  ask 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  following : 

1.  After  my  chickens  hatched  under  hens, 
1  found  a  good  number  of  dead  chicks, 
caused  probably  by  their  being  stepped  on. 
I  found  about  two  dead  chicks  to  each  hen. 
Is  this  usual  and  can  I  prevent  It?  2.  Where 
chickens  are  sickly  and  fail  to  grow  well, 
I  did  nothing  except  use  insect  powder  a 
few  times,  which  did  not  effect  a  cure.  I 
had  four  such  chickens  out  of  110.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  a  lack  of  vitality  though  it 
may  have  been  something  else.  I  did  not 
use  any  charcoal  and  that  might  have  saved 
one  or  two  chicks.  Finally  I  lost  two  chick¬ 
ens  that  were  probably  two  months  old  at 
least  one  night  when  there  was  a  thunder 
storm,  one  in  each  coop.  I  think  that  these 
were  undoubtedly  smothered  to  death.  3. 
M.v  chickens  have  had  the  run  of  the  yard 
and  garden  until  large  enough  to  do  serious 
damage  and  have  done  well  I  think.  Many 
of  the  chickens  seem  to  be  shedding  their 
feathers.  Ought  they  to  shed  their  feathers 
the  first  year?  4.  I  purchased  some  animal 
meal  which  I  fear  may  be  spoiled,  as  it  has 
a  strong  odor.  Do  you  consider  it  safe  to 
feed  animal  meal  when  it  smells  very  much 
like  fertilizer?  F.  p.  w. 

Vermont. 

1.  Answering  F.  P.  W.'s  first  question 
I  would  say  that  there  is  always  more 
or  less  loss  of  chicks  by  hens  trampling 
on  them  while  hatching,  particularly  if 
the  hen  is  annoyed  or  disturbed  from  any 
cause.  If  a  lot  of  hens  are  hatching  in 
the  same  room,  and  some  lively  chick 
gets  out  of  the  nest  and  begins  to  peep 
in  alarm,  most  of  the  hens  will  become 
uneasy  and  trample  around  or  leave 
their  nests,  and  often  kill  a  number  of 
their  own  chicks.  To  avoid  this,  I  make 


a  practice  of  removing  the  chicks  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  dried  off,  putting 
them  in  a  basket  and  covering  with 
woolen  rags,  leaving  them  by  the  kitchen 
stove,  until  the  hatch  is  completed.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  hens;  some  will 
manage  a  nest  full  of  12  or  15  chicks 
and  not  kill  one,  and  others  will  crush 
the  life  out  of  two  or  three  out  of  a  half 
dozen.  I  have  had  hens  that  would  kill 
and  eat  the  partly  hatched  chicks  as  fast 
as  they  were  pipped.  As  to  sickly  chicks, 
would  say  that  out  of  110  chicks  a  loss  of 
four  only  was  doing  exceedingly  well ; 
probably  it  was  weak  vitality,  perhaps 
prenatal,  perhaps  due  to  other  causes. 
2.  Eternal  vigilance  is  necessary  in  rais¬ 
ing  young  chicks.  I  have  had  chicks  that 
weighed  three  to  four  pounds  each 
smothered  by  leaving  their  own  coops 
and  crowding  in  with  other  chicks.  Only 
last  night  I  found  in  two  little  A  coops 
the  chicks  had  crowded  in  until  some 
were  standing  on  top  of  others.  There 
would  have  been  a  half  dozen  smothered 
to  death  by  morning  if  1  had  not  noticed 
it.  3.  Young  chicks  do  not  shed  their 
feathers,  at  least  my  observation  has  not 
been  close  enough  to  notice  it.  Pullets 
a  short  time  before  they  begin  to  lay, 
shed  their  tail  feathers  and  grow  a  new 
set.  There  will  always  be  some  feathers 
pulled  out  by  the  chicks  fighting  and 
picking  at  one  another,  but  I  have  never 
seen  chicks  shed  their  feathers  as  a  hen 
does.  4.  I  should  not  want  to  use  animal 
meal  that  had  a  strong  odor,  or  “smelt 
like  fertilizer”;  it  would  most  likely  be 
economy  to  use  it  for  fertilizing,  rather 
than  as  food  for  chicks. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

TONGUE  LOLLING. 

I  am  annoyed  very  much  by  my  horse  ex¬ 
tending  his  tongue  when  I  am  driving  him ; 
not  always,  but  certain  times  when  he  takes 
a  notion.  I  like  him  very  much  every  other 
way.  Is  there  any  kind  of  a  bit  or  some¬ 
thing  else  that  I  could  use  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  it?  i>.  h.  w. 

Try  effect  of  buckling  a  strap  around 
nose  of  horse  just  in  front  of  where  bit 
passes  over  floor  of  mouth.  If  this  does 
not  avail  then  have  a  disk  of  metal  fitted 
on  a  straight  bar  bit,  with  the  bit  as  an 
axle  upon  which  the  disk  can  move.  This 
disk  lying  upon  the  tongue  may  prevent 
protrusion  of  the  organ.  In  obstinate 
chronic  cases  where  the  tongue  is  hung 
out  of  the  mouth  all  of  the  time  while 
driving  amputation  of  a  portion  of  the 
tongue  has  been  suggested  as  the  only 
cure,  and  may  be  done  painlessly  by  use 
of  an  anesthetic,  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  m  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  is  the 
[  cream  of  cream  separators— the  pick 
of  the  whole  bunch.  Supply  can  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  it  witn  one  hand.  ATI 
gears  enclosed,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
sell-oiling— no  oil  holes,  no  bother- 
needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
I  twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  any  ot  her  separator— skims  twice  as 
clean.  Holds  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming. 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  nil  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  neverdisappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  bo  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  tho 

Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


MINERAL, 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


Bowl  so  simple  you  can  wash  It  in  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others— 
. Bowl  - -  ' - 


easier  handled.  T&owl  hung  from  a 
singlo  frictionless  ball  bearing— runs 
so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies^  It’s 
modern 


's 

Every 


muuci  u.  others  are  old  stylo. - „ 

exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant¬ 
age  to  yon  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  meroughly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-lo3 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  “Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


SHOE  BOILS 

Are  Hard  to  Cure, 
yet 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 

blemish.  Docs  not  blister  or  re- 
move  the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  6-0  Free. 

ABSOR1JINE,  JR,  for  mankind,  Jgl.00  per 
bottle.  Cures  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  Tain 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .  SDtingiield .Mass. 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKACE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklot. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co., 


Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 


The  Oldest  Silo  Manufactured, 

The  Best  Silo  Made. 

ALL  GRADES  AND  ALL  PRICES. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Try  a  Boss  Cream*Raiser 

In  your  homo,  if  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
»100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Cots  Mors 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1906.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  lor 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 


LINSEED 


Q  |  |^and  White 


LEAD 

makes  the  old 
reliable  paint 
and  will  lust  for  years  on  a  house,  born 
or  fence.  We  make  both  products. 

“  Linsood  Oil  is  the  Life  of  Paint.1' 

Established  1S47. 


D  A  I  II  T  C  PREPARED— Our 

|  It  |  |l  I  V  “Diamond”  or  “Yankee” 
Pniut  is  more  eon  Yen  lent,  wears  longer,  goes  farther, 
and  costs  less  than  you  can  mix  the  materials,  but 
our  paint  costs  more  than  the  “cheap  dope ”  paints 
so  freely  advertised*  Get  color  card  and  prices. 


OIL 


THOMPSON  &  CO.,  Diamond  Paint  and  Oil  Works,  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


MCAI  OUR  OLD 
lYlLML  PROCESS 

Tli©  very  best  Feed 

for  Horses,  Cows,  Sheep,  Hops,  Fowls, 
Etc.  Increases  the  value  of  other  feed. 
Rich  manuro  left.  DOUBLE  GAIN  FEED. 

Manufacturers. 


o 


Turning  com  into  pork  is  paying  business,  provided  the  transformation  is 
made  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  waste  and  loss  of  time.  Now  a  hog  lays  on 
flesh  rapidly,  so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  a  few  months  suffice  to  double  the  original 
weight  of  a  common  shote. 

To  increase  weight  three  or  jour  times,  however,  in  the  same  period  that  some 
feeders  require  for  changing  a  1001b.  pig  to  a  200  lb.  hog,  is  to  gain  the  big  profits 
in  the  business.  This  can  be  done,  but  digestion  must  be  kept  at  its  maximum  per¬ 
formance  from  start  to  finish — something  impossible  to  do  if  nature  alone  is  de¬ 
pended  on  to  correct  the  ills  sure  to  follow  heavy  feeding. 

The  preparation  which  long  experience  has  proved  the  best  assistant  Nature 
can  have  ia  maintaining  perfect  animal  digestion  is 


Al\ 


D*  HESS  STOCK  FSSD 


,  cleansing  nitrates  to  expel  i _ 

matter  from  the  system.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  increases  appetite  in  all  animals 
receiving  it.  A  steer  or  cow  fed  on  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  will  consume  large 
quantities  of  roughage  and  extract  more  nutriment  from  the  whole  ration 
than  will  an  animal  fed  without  it.  This’ is  conclusively  proved  by  the  analy¬ 
sis  ot  manures  from  differently  fed  cattle. 

Professors  Winslow,  Quitman  and  Finley  Dun  endorse  the  ingredients 
in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  and  thousands  of  successful  feeders  testify  as  to 
Its  merits.  Sold  on  s  written  guarantee. 


V 


4s 


100  lbs.  $5.00;  25  lb.  pail -$1.60  {eS^»aCdth. 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

.Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose— it’s  small  and 
red  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to  the 
Pound  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal 
compound  and  this  paper  is  back  of  tho  guarantee 

Frw  from  the  1st  to  the  loth  of  each  month-Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.  Y.  S.)  will 
prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  Y ou  can  have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Book 
any  time  for  the  asking.  Mention  this  paper.  3 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Um  Nuafochiror.  of  Dr.  Hoi,  Poultry  Fummm  and  Iuatunt  Loose  Kilter. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LIOE. 
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HUMOROUS 


“Why  roam  the  flies  m.v  bald  head  o'er, 
As  ff  it  were  a  park?" 

“Because,  dear  sir.  a  fly,  like  death, 

E'er  loves  a  shining  mark." 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

“Waiter,  a  dozen  oysters.”  “But  there 
isn't  no  ‘r’  in  the  month  sir.”  “Is  this  a 
spelling  bee  or  a  restaurant?” — Pick-Me- 
Up. 

Bacon  :  “Are  you  doing  anything  to 
relieve  the  suffering  of  your  neighbors?” 
Egbert:  “Yes,  I’ve  just  sold  my  phono¬ 
graph!” — Yonker  Statesman. 

“My  friend  Jinks  says  he  can’t  catch 
up  with  his  orders.”  “Is  he  a  manufac¬ 
turer?”  “Oh,  no;  just  a  married  man 

with  five  grown  daughters.” - Louisville 

Courier-Journal. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  the  city  boarder  in 
the  country,  “but  in  which  part  of  the 
garden  does  the  succotash  grow?  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  pick  some.” — Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel. 

“Human  bein’s,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “is 
a  heap  like  fishes,  What  looks  like  good 
luck  very  often  turns  out  to  be  nuffin’  but 
a  piece  of  bait  wif  a  hook  in  it.” — 
Washington  Star. 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  all  Dealer’s  Profits,  by  buying  ’’Direct 
from  Ingerso!l,“  and  receive  full  value  for  your 
money  in  the  Best  Paint. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 

for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 

I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

O.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  £  PRICE 

Finest  Teas  19c,  27c  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  alb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  DETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City, 
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It's 

Sou  a  re, 
'Made  of  Nev) 
Sheet  Steel. 


Rust 

Proof 


Rust 
Proof  on  Both 
Sides. 


This  patented  rust-proof  square 
steel  cap  is  supplied  only  with 

Paroid  Roofing 

Other  ready  roofings  are  laid  with 
cheap,  round  caps,  cut  from  scrap  tin 
that  soon  rust  out  and  destroy  the  roofing 

Paroid  Rust-Proof  Caps 

cannot  work  loose.  They  have  large 
binding  surface  and  add  years  to  roof 
life.  The  rust-proof  cap  added  toother 
superior  features,  makes  Paroid  the  best 
ready  roofing  ever  laid  on  a  building. 

To  let  you  test  and  prove  Paroid’s 
superiority  we  make  this 

Money  Back  Guarantee 


Buy  one  roll  of  Paroid,  apply  it  to  yo 
roof.  If  you  are  not  then  satisfied  that  y 


your 

_ _J  you  are  not  then  satisnea  mat  you 

have  the  best,  we  will  send  you  a  check  for 
the  amount  paid  for  the  roofing  and  the 
cost  of  applying. 


Ask  lor  Free  Samples  of  Paroid,  Rust-Proof 
Caps  and  name  of  our  Paroid  Dealer.  If 
you  care  for  our  Book  of  Plans  for  Farm 
Buildings,  enclose  four  cents  for  postage. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers, 

Established  1817. 

29  Mill  St..  East  Walpole,  Mass, 

1 429  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  originators  of  the  complete  roofing  kit 
and  the  Paroid  rust-proof  cap. 

PAROID  ROOFING 


TWO 


PLY 

TWO  MUARU 

V  SQN.Haku* 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C,  H.  A.  DISINGER  A  BRO., 
Wrtghtavlll*,  r» 


3  to  8  h.  p.  Hopper*  “  ,glne  on  Skids. 

No  pipe  to  connect,  nothing 
to  set  up,  no  foundation  to 
make,  no  experience  required. 

It  is  the  most  practical  en¬ 
gine  for  the  farmer,  because  it 
is  always  ready,  compact,  ad¬ 
justed  and  can  be  moved  any¬ 
where. 

The  price  is  right — the  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  standard  of  the  U.  S. 

Government,  who  use  it. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — 23  Washington  St. 

Main  Office— 908  Scager  St.,  Lansing,  Mieh.  Boston — 69-75  Washington  St.,  N. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— 1226  Eleventh  St.  Minneapolis— 313  So.  Front  St. 


OLDS 

ENGINES 

"BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST? 

U.S.GOVT  REPORT. 

This  engine  is  ready  to  run 
when  you  get  it,  fill  it  with 
gasoline,  throw  on  the  switch, 
turn  the  wheel — that’s  all. 

Write  us  to  tell  you  about  out 
liberal  proposition  that  will  save 
you  money. 

We  guarantee  every  Olds  En¬ 
gine  to  run  properly.  You  take 
no  risk  in  buying  it.  There  is 
an  agent  near  by  to  see  that 
everything  is  all  right. 

Send  for  catalog  showing  3  to 
50  h.  p.  engines  and  get  our 
interesting  offer. 


Philadelphia — 1816  Market  St. 
Omaha — 1018  Farnum  St. 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engin 


30  DAYS  FREE 


In  order  to  let  you  prove,  to  your  own  satisfaction,  surely  in  cold  ■weather  a: 
that  It  is  — the  most  convenient  in  warm. — that  is  “self-| 

— the  most  economical  contal  ned’  —a  un  It — one 

— the  most  durable  machine  with  no  separate! 

farm  ene’lne  made,  we  will  send  you  any  sire  you  tanks -no  connections  tel 
may  Belt,ctonsodays/ree  trial,  nomoney  in  advance,  make. — that  has  no 
We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  It.  den”  parts — you  see  and 

It’s  the  engine  that  requires  no  foundation,  no  can  get  at  all  the  mechanism, — that  can  be  easily  moved 
bolting  down,  or  truing  up,  from  place  to  place  on  an  ordinary  sled  or  truck, — that 

— that  you  can  set  down  any  place,  and  In  any  has  a  -wider  range  of  work  and  uses  less  gasoline  than 
position ,  and  start  work  at  once,— that  starts  as  any  other  engine.  Try  It.  Write  for  Catalogue O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 

Gasoline  Engines,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Ensilage  Outfits,  Grinders,  Sawmill  Machinery.  Hay  Presses,  etc. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  8t.,  New  York.  289  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St..  Weit,  Montreal,  P.  <J. 

40  North  7th  St*,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
'stony  ground 
and  on  side  hill. 
Digs  every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


Not  All  Manure  Spreaders  Pay 


The  Idea  of  spreading  manure  properly  Is  such 
a  good  one  and  the  benefits  derived  are  so  great 
you  are  apt  to  think  any  spreader  will  give  you 
these  benefits— that  a  spreader  is  a  spreader. 

There  is  where  you  may  make  a  mistake,  for 
some  spreaders  are  only  trouble  makers  and 
the  second  season  they  are  not  taken  out  of  the 
shed.  To  make  them  work  takes  too  much 
time  and  costs  too  much  money. 

If  you  get  that  kind  of  spreader  you’re  apt  to 
conclude  that  spreaders  are  made  to  sell  and 
not  to  spread  manure. 

SUCCESS  SPREADERS 

have  28  years’  experience  back  of  them— 


thousands  of  them  are  spreading  manure  on 
the  best  farms  in  the  country  and  are  giving 
no  trouble. 

Twenty-eight  years  has  eliminated  the  trouble 
making  features— out  of  a  hundred  new  de¬ 
vices  and  schemes  that  we  have  tried  perhaps 
ninety  have  proved  more  harmful  than  helpful. 
They  make  good  talking  points  but  they  don’t 
help  spread  manure.  SUCCESS  Spreaders 
are  made  to  spread  manure. 

When  you  get  ready  to  buy  a  manure  spreader, 
(and  every  farmer  should  have  one)  first  write 
for  our  spreader  book,  it  will  help  you ;  next  go 
to  your  local  dealer  and  see  a  Success  Spreader 
but  don’t  buy  one  until  you  have  asked  a  man 
who  has  used  one.  He  knows. 


Kemp  &  Burpee  Nlfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  n.  y. 


Come  or  Invest  in 
the  richest  wheat 
farm  lands  in  all 

CANADA 

For  Big  Profits 

Come  or  invest  in  your  own  farm  of  richest 
growing  wheat  land  in  America,  in  Sas-kat-che- 
wan, Canada.  Easier  than  getting  a  “homestead” 
and  easier  to  get  to.  Write  now— today — for  our 
big  free  100-page  illustrated  book  and  maps  and 
read  why  189,000  people  came  to  Canada  last  year 
and  why  over  300,000  are  coming  there  this  year. 
Most  interesting  free  book  published  about  the 
most  interesting  country  in  America.  Pay  you 
to  read  it.  Tells  you  why  and  bow  you  can  eas¬ 
ily  come  to  your  own  160-acre  (or  more)  farm  in 
Sas-kat-che-wan  and  own  it  clear  in  a  year  if 
you  wish,  because  One  Canada  Crop  Pays 
forthe  Land. 

Only  60  miles  from  U.  8.  border,  north  of 
North  Dakota  and  Montana.  Write — investigate 
at  once  —  because  present  low  prices  won’t  last 
long.  500,000  Acres  in  the  very 

“Heart  of  the  Famous 
Saskatchewan  Wheat  Belt” 

Rich,  cl  ear.  watered  quarter  secti  ons,  wel  1  settled, 
well  known,  easy  toreach, easy  to  work,  easy  wheat, 
barley  and  oat  crops;  easy  markets,  big  spot-cash 

E rices  paid  for  your  finest  A-l  wheat.  Climate 
ealthful;  neighbors  mostly  Americans— some 
Germans  and  Swedes.  Our  free  book  shows  you 
all  about  the  many  Railroads,  and  about 
the  fine  Water,  Schools,  Churches.etc. 

You  get  guaran¬ 
teed  title  d  i  rect 
from  Canadian 


government  You 
,  areabsolutely  pro- 

I  tected  and  safe  in 

H*  dealing  with  this 

I  Wkm  company  Ask 

I  AbA  uMP  pHuim  any  Winnipeg  or 

up...  p.  Canadian  Bank. 

100  Pa?es  Write  at  once  for 

,  v  1  o''-  our  free  book, 

■  Illustrated  with  about  this  land 

Pictures 
and  Maps 

of  Canada  £ «k“rd 

Farmlands  as  it  is  interest* 

write  now,  or 
■  M  B  M  m  mm  tear  out  the  ad- 
JKK  B  R  R  £3  Mk  dress  below  and 
put 

ry  your  money  so 

you’ll  remember  to  spend  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  when 
you  are  where  you  can  get  one.  Or  stop  nOW  and  write 
a  short  letter,  and  mail  it  today. 

It  will  pay  you  and  interest  you  to  see  and  road  tiiia 
free  book.  Write  to 

The  Saskatoon  &  Western  Land  Co.,  Ltd. 

417  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Farmers  Take  Notice. 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  you 
will  have  your  ensilage  to  cut,  and  your 
threshing  to  do.  Be  prepared  and  be 
sure  you  have  on  your  premises  one  of  our 

AIR-COOLED 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

They  are  reliable  and  require  no 
expert  to  handle  them. 

Write  now  for  further  information. 
Our  prices  will  astonish  you,  and  our 
goods  will  please  you. 

THE  AIR-COOLED  MOTOR  CO., 

BOSTON  OFFICE, 

21  South  Market  Street. 

E.  A.  SHEPHERD,  Eastern  Sales  Mg’r. 

Factory,  Lansing,  Mich. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Horizontal  or  Vertical. 

VERMONT  or  IDEAL 

With  Special  Equipment  for  Ail  Purposes 

Write  for  Catalogs. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Outs  a  track  5  ft.  wide. 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION^  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

CO 

NO 
MORE 
«=£  USE 
^3  FOR  > 


PLOW, 


r  SENDFOR  I — r~; 

CIRCUURSTOTSt 

CUTAWAY  £5 
HARROW  — d 
CO,  CD 

MIGGANUM  — ^ 
CONN.  U.S.A. 


Jointed  Foie  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep.  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  tbe 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  89  Main  St,  Hloasnum,  Conn. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  HILL-TOP  ORCHARDS. 

New  Value  to  Old  Pastures. 

Part  I. 

On  September  17  the  Connecticut  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety  held  a  field  meeting  on  the  farm  of  J.  H.  Hale 
at  South  Glastonbury.  In  some  respects  this  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  horticultural  meetings  ever 


where  before  they  saw  only  rocks  and  brush.  In  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  contrast  even  more  striking  after  stu¬ 
dying  this  orchard,  the  people  were  taken  to  another 
rough  old  pasture  where  the  work  of  clearing  was  just 
beginning.  Here  a  lunch  was  served,  and  afterwards 
short  talks  were  made  by  Mr.  Hale  and  others — a  big 
moss-covered  flat  rock  resting  on  a  high  knoll  serving 
as  a  platform.  The  meeting  was  an  impressive  one, 


country  people  know  what  an  abandoned  pasture 
means,  but  few  western  farmers  can  imagine  the  hope¬ 
less  tangle  that  covers  the  ground,  save  where  the 
rocks  push  up  through  the  hard  soil.  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  Hale  say  that  this  land  was  bought  for 
$20  per  acre.  Yet  four  years  ago  I  saw  even  rougher 
land  where  now  thrifty  trees  are  growing,  which  bid 
fair  from  next  year  on  to  pay  interest  on  at  least  $300 


held  in  this  country.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Hale  started 
to  clear  a  large  tract  of  rough  land  for  a  peach  or¬ 
chard.  At  that  time  the  Society  came  to  the  farm 
and  Saw  what  he  was  starting  with.  At  the  sight  of 
the  rough  and  rocky  hills  the  majority  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  probably  voted  the  scheme  a  visionary  one,  and 
could  not  see  through  it  to  a  profitable  outcome.  It 
must  have  given  Mr.  Hale  great  satisfaction  to  take 
the  same  people  this  year  to  the  same  hillside  and, 
show  them  over  35,000  strong  and  vigorous  trees, 


and  those  who  attended  and  caught  the  true  signifi¬ 
cance  of  it,  will  always  carry  it  in  mind.  Perched  on 
the  hills  nearly  600  feet  above  the  beautiful  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley  many  of  the  audience  were  seated  on  an 
old  stone  wall — sole  remaining  evidence  of  man’s  work 
upon  the  soil.  The  field,  once  cleared  and  perhaps  once 
the  support  of  a  home,  was  now  a  wilderness — a  tan¬ 
gle  of  brush  and  small  trees.  It  would  seem  as  if 
half  a  century  before  man  gave  up  in  despair,  while 
Nature  came  in  to  claim  her  own.  New  England 


per  acre  through ’the  entire  working  life  of  a  young 
man !  Below  us,  far  down  the  hill,  bright  slashes  of 
green  showed  where  the  cow  peas  and  clover  were 
growing  in  the  older  orchards — solving  the  fertilizer 
problem.  Far  in  the  distance  rose  the  spires  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  There  was  the  cheap  rough  land  full  of  the 
energy  gained  by  half  a  century  of  resting,  and  within 
sight  of  one  of  the  best  fruit  markets  of  the  world. 
Surely  there  is  no  place  except  in  New  England  where 
such  a  combination  can  be  found.  And  the  human 
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combinations  found  in  the  audience  were  no  less  re¬ 
markable.  There  were  elderly  men  who,  without  doubt, 
have  seen  GO  crops  of  fruit  grow  from  trees  of  their 
own  planting.  Capital,  skill  and  labor — the  three  strong 
elements  that  are  to  make  New  England’s  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  rank  with  her  manufacturing,  were  gathered  around 
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that  rock.  Shrewd,  white-haired  men  who  had  in¬ 
vested  their  savings  wisely,  strong  men  in  the  prime 
of  life  with  clear  brain  and  tried  courage,  and  touch¬ 
ing  elbows  with  them,  Italians  and  others  from  South¬ 
ern  Europe  who  had  come  to  this  country  with  hope 
and  ambition  and  love  of  home  ready  to  do  the  hand 
work.  It  was  a  remarkable  combination,  and  I  think 
what  it  represented  is  well  worth  a  careful  study,  since 
it  is  to  play  a  vital  part  in  the  future  history  of  New 
England. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  country  must  look  largely 
to  its  waste  lands  for  future  increase  of  natural 
wealth.  The  lumber  cut  in  the  past  from  the  New 
England  forests  proved  a  vast  source  of  revenue.  We 
now  easily  understand  that  if,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  cleared  land  not  needed  for  cultivation  could 
have  been  planted  in  pine  and  other  timber  trees,  the 
natural  wealth  would  be  greatly  increased,  while  the 
water  powers,  which  are  the  backbone  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  manufacturing,  would  be  much  superior.  There 
is  every  reason  why  the  hill  lands  should  be  covered 
with  trees.  Forestry  will  provide  future  wealth  for 
domestic  trade,  while  fruit  orchards  will  furnish  ex¬ 
port  material.  Twenty  years  ago  expqrts  of  Ameri¬ 
can  fruits  and  nuts  amounted  to  less  than  $1,500,000. 
Last  year  the  total  ran  to  nearly  $18,000,000,  nearly 
half  of  this  being  apples,  both  green  and  dried.  This 
export  trade  is  rapidly  growing,  and  it  is  not  a  mere 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  20  years  hence  the  or¬ 
chards  which  supply  Europe  with  apples  will  be  very 
largely  located  on  the  New  England  hills.  The  value 
of  Baldwin  and  McIntosh  Red  apples  sent  abroad  will 
exceed  that  of  any  other  New  England  product,  and 
will  rank  with  exports  of  wheat  or  meat.  Hale  is  not 
conducting  a  crazy  or  visionary  scheme  when  he  re¬ 
plants  these  old  pastures,  any  more  than  were  those 
men  in  the  cld  days  who  planted  little  factories  at  the 
valley  water  powers.  There  may  be  a  fair  chance  for 
argument  as  to  whether  he  is  doing  the  work  in  the 
way  best  suited  to  the  means  of  the  average  farmer 
or  grower. 

The  ground,  as  Hale  takes  it,  is  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  White  birch  and  other  trees  which  naturally 
come  in  such  soils.  Along  the  walls  and  scattered 
through  the  fields  are  larger  trees — evidently  left  when 
the  ground  was  first  cleared.  In  some  places  the 
ledges  crop  out,  and  large  rocks  are  embedded  in  the 
surface.  On  parts  of  the  field  I  should  say  that  this 
rock  covers  at  least  half  the  space.  I  noticed  a  number 
of  seedling  apple  trees  growing  in  these  fields — almost 
the  surest  indication  that  it  is  good  apple  soil.  The 
first  thing  on  Hale’s  programme  is  to  cut  everything 
off  with  ax  and  brush  hook.  Some  large  White  oaks 
or  chestnuts  may  be  left,  but  a  clean  job  is  made  of 
the  rest.  When  I  was  a  boy  use  was  found  for  every¬ 
thing  thus  cut  down.  The  large  trees  were  cut  into 
firewood,  and  even  the  chips  were  picked  up  for  fuel. 
In  many  cases  even  the  brush  was  picked  up  and  car¬ 
ried  away.  Hale  pays  no  attention  to  this  timber.  I 
saw  a  few  logs  which  would  make  fair  joist  or  boards 
while  hundreds  of  cords  of  wood  could  be  cut.  At 
the  right  time  when  the  wood  is  dry  the  whole  thing 
is  burned  over — nothing  saved  and  nothing  left  but  the 
blackened  stumps.  A  man  with  moderate  capital  and 
obliged  to  do  much  of  his  own  work  could  not  afford 
to  burn  all  this  waste.  I  have  used  brush  to  mulch 
young  trees,  but  always  in  fear  of  the  results  should  a 
fire  start  in  the  orchard.  In  favor  of  Hale’s  plan  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  danger  of  fire  after  the  trees 
are  planted,  while  without  doubt  this  burning  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  soil.  A  thin  layer  of  wood  ashes 
is  left  on  the  soil  and  this  and  the  action  of  the  fire 


itself  helps  sweeten  the  soil.  I  was  not  surprised  after 
seeing  what  the  fire  did  to  the  soil  to  learn  that  lime 
had  not  been  found  necessary,  though  these  old  hillsides 
are  reputed  to  be  usually  sour.  Around  stumps  and 
under  clumps  of  brush  w'here  fire  had  burned  fiercely, 
1  noticed  new  kinds  of  plants  starting  up.  After 
clearing  and  burning  off  the  land  the  work  of  fitting 
the  soil  begins,  and  in  this  the  Italian  foreman,  Louis 
Pero,  plays  a  lively  part.  As  we  shall  see,  Hale  has 
little  use  for  the  “mulch  system,”  but  plans  to  fit  this 
rough  land  for  culture  as  rapidly  as  possible.  By 
planting  trees  once,  he  makes  the  smoothing  of  the 
soil  a  part  of  the  culture.  h.  w.  c. 

WHOLE  CORN  IN  THE  SILO. 

You  ask  for  different  ways  of  handling  the  corn 
crop,  so  I  will  give  my  way,  which  I  have  used  several 
years  with  good  success.  I  put  the  corn  in  the  silo 
whole.  I  have  a  basement  barn  with  the  silo  on  the 
back,  so  that  the  level  of  the  driveway  is  about  10 
feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  silo;  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  high  lifting.  If  I  had  to  stand  on  a  wagon 
and  raise  my  corn  to  the  top  of  a  30-foot  silo,  I  doubt 
if  I  should  fill  it  this  way.  As  it  is,  I  am  not  obliged 
to  have  half  the  neighborhood  around  to  feed  and  pay, 
and  an  engine  and  cutter  at  $12.50  per  day,  with  always 
too  much  or  too  little  help,  and  have  to  wait  at  that 
until  my  corn  is  cut  with  frost  and  whipped  to  death  for 
my  turn  with  the  machine.  I  simply  go  out  when  my 
corn  is  ready,  cut  in  the  morning  and  draw  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  I  prefer  to  have  the  wagon  box  on  the  wagon 
to  having  the  hay  rack,  as  one  man  alone  in  unloading 
can  get  a  better  hold  on  the  corn,  and  if  properly  loaded 
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one  man  can  unload  and  carry  it  to  the  silo  as  fast 
as  the  other  can  properly  place  it.  I  have  upright  stakes 
nailed  to  the  back  of  the  box,  slanting  backward;  then 
I  pile  four  or  five  armfuls  against  the  stakes  and  on 
top  of  each  other;  then  four  or  five  more' in  front  of 
these,  and  so  on  until  the  load  is  complete.  In  unload¬ 
ing  they  come  off  in  the  reverse  order.  As  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  I  put  it  in  the  silo  whole,  and  lay  it  all  one  way; 
that  is,  I  lay  half  with  butts  to  the  north  and  the  other 
half  with  butts  to  the  south,  but  none  with  the  butts 
to  the  east  or  west.  Of  course  it  would  be  just  as  well 
if  it  were  all  laid  east  and  west,  and  none  north  and 
south,  but  some  of  my  neighbors  reported  poor  success 
by  putting  it  in  crossed,  and  I  never  tried  it. 

First  we  place  two  planks  from  floor  of  the  barn 
driveway  to  one  of  the  ribs  of  the  silo,  thus  making  a 
bridge.  My  silo  is  a  square  one,  and  the  door  is  oppo¬ 
site  the  back  door  of  the  barn.  I  get  into  the  silo  and 
the  man  takes  the  corn  from  the  wagon  and  passes  it 
down  to  me,  and  I  lay  it  butts  one  way,  say  to  the 
south,  and  about  one  armful  thick  all  across  that  side. 
The  next  layer  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  corn. 
If  it  is  long  corn  and  a  medium-sized  silo,  you  will 
have  to  bend  this  layer  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the 
stalk,  and  tread  it  down  next  to  the  edge  of  the  silo, 
taking  care  to  tread  the  corners  full  and  tread  them 
hard.  If  the  corn  is  short  or  the  silo  wide  of  course 
this  tier  will  be  laid  straight,  with  the  butts  resting 
about  on  the  middle  of  the  tier  under,  and  the 

next  tier  bent.  The  main  thing  is  to  have 

no  serious  humps  or  depressions,  and  to  have 

the  sides  and  corners  tramped  hard,  and  by  sides 

and  corners  I  mean  the  first  six  inches  in ;  the  rest 
will  probably  get  tramped  enough.  Next  you  put  in  a 
layer  of  butts  to  the  north,  and  butts  near  the  north 


side;  then  bend  the  tops  of  the  second  or  third  layer 
as  the  case  may  warrant;  then  another  layer,  butts  to 
the  south,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  After 
each  load  tramp  your  silo  all  over,  and  tramp  the  ends 
where  the  butts  and  tops  are  just  a  little  more  than 
you  think  there  is  any  need  of,  and  particularly  the 
first  six  inches  out  from  the  edge  of  the  silo.  I  repeat 
this,  for  it  is  practically  the  whole  thing.  When  the  silo 
is  full  I  let  it  settle  three  or  four  days,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  how  much  more  you  can  put  in. 

When  it  comes  time  to  feed  I  clean  off  the  spoiled 
silage,  which  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  on  any  silo;  then 
with  a  common  ax  T  cut  a  line  crossways  of  the  corn, 
and  two  or  three  feet  from  the  end,  after  which  I 
handle  the  corn  with  a  common  pitchfork,  cutting  two 
or  three  feet  more  next  day.  Here  are  some  questions 
often  asked  me:  Does  it  spoil  worse  than  if  cut  in 
with  a  cutter?  I  think  not,  if  well  tramped  in.  Doesn’t 
it  take  a  lot  of  time  to  put  it  in?  My  team  will  work 
as  fast  for  me  as  for  anyone  else,  and  if  I  pay  my 
neighbors  in  work  I  guess  it  would  take  as  long  time 
before  I  got  them  all  paid  up.  Isn’t  it  a  big  job  to  cut 
so  much  silage  with  the  ax?  No,  five  minutes  will  cut 
three  times  that  number  of  bushels.  In  cutting  I  only 
cut  about  half  the  width  of  the  ax  bit  at  a  blow,  so 
as  to  be  sure  to  cut  it  all;  an  ordinary  blow  will  bury 
the  ax  bit  entirely.  Do  the  cows  eat  the  silage  clean? 
Yes,  up  to  a  bushel  at  a  feed.  What  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  my  way?  First,  I  do  not  have  to  pay  $1  to 
$1.25  per  hour  for  a  machine.  Second,  I  can  fill  my  silo 
any  time  I  can  get  a  man  to  help.  Do  I  advise  every¬ 
one  to  do  my  way?  No,  only  those  who  can  do  it  to 
advantage.  I  think  I  can  save  several  dollars  and  have 
just  as  good  silage.  f.  b. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. _ 

" TOPPING ”  CORNSTALKS  II y  THE  SOUTH. 

I  am  told  that  farmers  below  Philadelphia  cut  off  the 
blades  and  tops  of  the  cornstalks,  leaving  the  ears  to 
ripen  on  the  stalks.  What  is  the  reason  for  doing  this,  at 
what  period  of  growth  is  it  done  and  how?  header. 

New  Britain,  Pa. 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  from  Maryland  south¬ 
ward  to  strip  the  blades  below  the  ear  of  the  corn 
and  tie  them  in  bundles,  and  then  to  top  the  corn  above 
the  ear.  This  practice  arose  from  the  fact  that  little 
hay  was  produced,  and  the  stripped  leaves  made  an 
excellent  forage,  especially  for  horses,  while  the  top 
fodder  was  used  mainly  for  cattle.  The  practice  is 
gradually  being  abandoned  with  the  introduction  of 
corn  harvesters  that  make  the  cutting  of  the  corn  less 
laborious.  There  is  another  reason  for  the  practice  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States.  This  is  the  humidity  of 
the  climate  at  the  season  when  corn  should  be  cut  to 
cure  in  shocks,  and  unless  the  shocks  are  very  care¬ 
fully  made  there  is  often  danger  of  the  whole  decaying. 
But  the  corn  harvester  is  making  it  more  easy  to  shock 
so  that  the  shocks  will  be  ventilated.  It  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  experiments  in  the  southern  ex¬ 
periment  stations  that  the  corn  grain  loses  by  the  strip¬ 
ping  and  topping  practice  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  stripping  and  topping,  and  that  the  fodder  saved 
in  this  way  is  at  the  expense  of  the  grain.  The  practice 
is  a  very  expensive  one,  and  came  about  when  labor 
was  plentiful  in  the  South.  The  scarcity  of  labor  will 
compel  its  abandonment.  In  a  large  section  of  fine 
reclaimed  swamp  land  east  of  tbe  Dismal  Swamp  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  they  seem  to  Lave  adopted 
the  western  plan  of  letting  the  corn  completely  ripen, 
and  then  gathering  the  ears  only,  and  turning  cattle 
into  the  field  to  glean  the  almost  worthless  fodder. 
This  is  a  worse  waste  than  the  other,  for  not  only  is 
the  dead  fodder  poor,  but  the  tramping  of  the  cattle  in 
wet  weather  is  a  damage  to  the  soil.  By  degrees  the 
corn  harvester  and  the  shredder  will  cure  all  this. 
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There  is  fodder  enough  wasted  in  that  rich  area  near 
Norfolk  to  feed  thousands  of  export  cattle  right  at  a 
port  from  which  they  can  be  sent  abroad.  If  the  whole 
stalk  and  blades  could  be  utilized  they  have  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  value  for  feeding  equal  to  that  of  the  grain,  but 
even  when  shredded  it  is  not  all  consumed.  Stripping 
and  topping  corn  is  an  old  practice  that  improving 
farmers  are  rapidly  abandoning.  w.  F.  massey. 
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THE  THOUSAND  HEN  POWER  HOUSES . 

New  Records  from  Large  Flocks . 

Now  that  the  hatching  season  is  over  and  the  pul¬ 
lets  out  on  range  are  getting  in  condition  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  egg  laying,  I  can  continue  the  story  of 
the  monthly  records  of  the  2,000  hens  in  the  Burr 
house,  which  I  was  forced  to  defer  last  March,  when 
hatching  began.  I  have  hatched  over  8,700  this  year. 
Eggs  were  never  more  fertile  nor  chicks  stronger. 
The  mortality  was  very  low,  and  thanks  to  plenty  of 
grit,  charcoal  and  shell,  they  are  now  the  best  look¬ 
ing  lot  of  pullets  I  ever  raised,  all  hatched  from 
yearling  hens  and  cockerels  in  curtain-front  colony 
houses.  I  could  write  much  about  the  care  of  chicks 
to  raise  them  successfully  in  large  quantities,  but  that 
it  not  now  my  story.  Right  here  I  would  interpolate 
that  if  Mr.  Mapes  and  his  friends  cure  up  sore-eyed 
hens  and  breed  from  them,  they  will  have  this  trouble 
strike  out  for  generations  in  white  diarrhoea  and  other 
weakness  in  chicks.  We  have  cured  them  for  five 
years  with  an  ax,  and  the  stock  is  getting  stronger  all 
the  time. 

I  cannot  endorse  too  highly  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  recom¬ 
mendation  of  charcoal,  both  for  hens  and  chicks.  I 
have  never  used  much  of  it  until  this  year,  but  after 
using  the  fine  granulated  charcoal  for  both  in  the  fine 
feed  which  is  before  them  all  the  time,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  not  only  keeps  them  healthier,  but  saves 
25  per  cent  of  the  expensive  feeds  by  preventing  their 
non-absorption.  In  other  words,  more  digested  food 
goes  to  make  bones,  muscle  and  eggs,  and  less  of  the 
protein  goes  into  the  manure. 

d  he  December  account  of  the  two  houses  was  pub¬ 
lished.  In  January  I  found  that  the  man  in  charge, 
using  his  own  judgment,  was  feeding  three  parts  of 
beef  scrap  to  one  of  fine  feed,  in  addition  to  the 
green  bone  fed.  You  will  remember  that  Jan¬ 
uary  was  a  month  in  which  we  had  but  four  clear 
days,  cold,  raw  and  rainy.  The  No.  3  house, 
with  984  of  the  older  pullets,  laid  during  the 
month  5,567  eggs,  worth  $291.48;  consumed  4,476 
pounds  of  feed,  costing  $75.67.  They  increased 
from  a  daily  egg  yield  of  183  eggs  on  January  1, 
to  223  eggs  on  January  15,  when  a  heavy  snow 
storm  shut  them  in,  and  with  no  clover  to  scratch 
in  they  moped  like  a  lot  of  school  children  shut 
in.  The  eggs  dropped  from  223  on  the  15th  to 
112  on  the  26th,  and  then  increased  again.  The 
mortality  during  the  month  was  three,  leaving*  981. 

1  he  average  was  5.25  eggs  per  hen  for  the  month. 

1  he  No.  4  house,  with  866  young  pullets,  lost  36 
during  the  month,  including  15  runts  killed.  They 
laid  4,140  eggs,  valued  at  $124.20;  consumed  5,043 
pounds  of  feed,  costing  $75.65.  They  dropped 
from  the  15th  to  the  26th,  and  increased  the  daily 
egg  output  the  same  as  No.  3.  During  this 
month  the  yearling  hens,  with  the  normal  fine  feed 
and  plenty  of  cut  clover  and  sprouted  oats,  out¬ 
laid  the  pullets  without  any  green  bone;  they  were 
not  forced,  as  I  was  saving  them  for  breeding 
stock. 

In  February  the  two  houses  together,  number¬ 
ing  1,811,  lost  47,  leaving  1,764  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  They  laid  during  the  month  9,807  eggs,  val¬ 
ued  at  three  cents  each,  $294.21;  consuming  11,034 
pounds  of  feed,  costing  $165.51.  They  averaged  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  5.59  eggs  per  hen.  In  March,  1,764  pul¬ 
lets,  with  a  mortality  of  47  during  the  month,  laid 
23,246  eggs,  which  at  2V2  cents  apiece,  are  worth  $581.- 
15;  consuming  13,426  pounds  feed,  costing  $201.39.  The 
average  was  13  93-100  eggs  per  pullet  for  the  month. 
The  300  unacclimated  pullets  and  the  bad  feeding  of 
December  and  January  have  held  this  house  back,  but 
now  with  plenty  of  sprouted  oats,  clover  hay  chopped 
and  green  bone,  they  are  swinging  into  line.  The 
warm  weather  stopped  the  green  bone  too  soon,  for  it 
came  raw  and  cold  later,  and  we  could  have  fed  it  for 
three  weeks  longer.  The  bill  of  fare  for  the  month 
may  be  interesting:  Beef  scrap,  420  pounds;  buck¬ 
wheat,  300  pounds;  bailey,  192  pounds;  corn,  cracked, 
1,804  pounds;  cornmeal,  50  pounds;  clover  hay,  250 
pounds;  grit,  200  pounds;  green  bone,  1,261  pounds; 
Kaffir  corn,  400  pounds;  sprouted  oats,  949  pounds; 
oyster  shell,  400  pounds;  wheat,  6,310  pounds;  fine 
feed  mixture,  590  pounds;  popcorn,  ground,  300 
pounds ;  total,  13,426  pounds.  The  beef  scrap,  fine 
feed  mixture  and  popcorn,  mixed  together,  are  before 
them  all  the  time,  and  so  are  the  mixed  grains,  the 
mixtures  varying  each  week.  The  next  three  months 
will  show  where  all  the  year  eggs  pay  better  than 
Winter  eggs,  which  are  a  source  of  disappointment.  I 
am  getting  2,000  pullets  ready  to  put  in  these  houses 
next  year  (I  already  have  1,000  in  No.  4)  that  will,  I 
think,  show  a  better  record  or  else  my  theories  and  ex¬ 
perience  are  all  wrong.  If  you  will  have  patience  we 
will  carry  this  lot  to  October  1,  when  their  year  be¬ 
gan,  and  then  follow  with  their  successors  until  March 
next'  pyCSAHAN  BUBK, 


LEARNING  TO  HANDLE  BEES. 

A  great  many  farmers  have  a  few  hives  of  bees  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  honey  for  home  use.  With  a  large 
number  of  them  the  handling  of  the  bees  is  a  dreaded 
operation,  and  is  often  put  off  too  long  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  to  write  a 
bee  book,  but  I  will  try  to  show  how  anyone  may 
handle  bees  with  confidence,  if  not  with  impunity. 

The  honey  bee  has  been  domesticated  for  ages,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  superstition  because  of 
the  fact  that  man  was  afraid  of  stings,  and  not  know¬ 
ing  the  instincts  of  the  bee,  was  not  able  to  learn  their 
secrets.  With  the  invention  of  the  frame  hive  in  1852 
by  Mr.  Langstroth  began  an  era  of  investigation  that 
has  made  bee  keeping  one  of  the  best  of  rural  occupa¬ 
tions  for  those  who  have  studied  and  made  it  a  business. 

I  am  often  told  of  some  one  who  will  take  bees  by 
the  handful  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  with  them,  and 
great  wonder  is  shown  that  he  is  not  badly  stung.  Any¬ 
one  could  do  the  same  thing  with  the  same  bees  at  the 
same  time,  as  every  experienced  apiarist  will  tell  you 
if  he  tells  the  truth,  but  a  great  many  like  to  keep  an 
air  of  secrecy  and  will  tell  you  they  know  how  to 
tame  bees,  or  that  the  bees  know  them,  or  like  them, 
or  some  other  reason,  knowing  that  you  are  too  much 
afraid  ever  to  learn  the  truth  that  bees  are  no  re¬ 
specters  of  persons;  have  no  friends  or  favorites;  will 
never  attack  anyone  away  from  their  hives,  or  molest 
anyone  who  lets  them  alone.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
no  one  would  be  safe  in  the  fields  or  orchards,  for 
they  swarm  with  bees  during  bloom.  There  is  also  a 
very  great  difference  in  different  races  or  strains  of 
bees,  some  being  much  more  vicious  than  others,  there¬ 
fore  being  more  disagreeable  to  handle. 

For  a  first  lesson  in  handling  bees,  put  on  your  bee 
hat  or  veil,  whichever  you  have,  also  your  gloves,  if 
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you  are  afraid.  I  don’t  care  for  any ;  I  want  my  fin¬ 
gers  free.  Fill  the  smoker  and  light  it  so  that  it  will 
stay  lit.  A  wise  general  lays  his  plans  ahead,  and  is 
not  taken  by  surprise,  so  we  will  take  the  safe  way  un¬ 
til  we  get  confidence  enough  to  take  chances  or  try  to 
show  off.  The  entire  secret  of  handling  bees  lies  in 
frightening  or  demoralizing  them  so  that  they  run  to 
the  honey,  and  fill  their  honey  sacks  so  full  that  they 
can  hardly  fly,  and  scarcely  bend  their  backs  enough 
to  use  their  stings  if  they  want  to.  There  are  several 
ways  of  opening  hives,  but  we  will  leave  the  slam-bang 
method  for  experts  who  have  much  of  it  to  do,  and 
take  the  quiet,  slow  way,  until  we  become  expert  our¬ 
selves.  You  take  the  smoker  and  puff  a  little  smoke 
into  the  entrance.  You  should  not  stand  right  in  front 
of  the  hive,  but  a  little  at  one  side.  Give  them  another 
puff  or  so  and  quickly  jar  the  hive  a  little.  Keep  the 
smoker  ready  so  they  will  not  come  out  much.  Do 
this  three  or  four  times  a  minute  apart,  when  we  may 
safely  raise  the  cover  or  quilt.  Raise  one  corner  and 
blow  just  a  little  smoke  under  it.;  then  give  it  a  few 
flops  up  and  down,  blowing  just  enough  smoke  under 
to  keep  the  bees  back;  then  quickly  lift  it  off  and  puff 
a  little  smoke  across  the  tops  of  the  frames  or  sec¬ 
tions.  When  the  hive  is  open  let  us  examine  it;  first 
let  us  see  if  the  sections  are  ready  to  take  off.  If  they 
are  all  capped  at  the  top,  we  will  lift  the  super  off. 
We  will  not  use  the  smoker  needlessly,  but  the  jar  of 
tearing  the  super  off  will  be  apt  to  bring  trouble,  unless 
we  are  ready  to  quell  it  on  short  notice;  just  a  little 
puff  and  the  bees  are  on  the  run  again.  We  can  now 
sort  out  the  full  sections,  and  replace  them  with  empty 
ones.  Shake  off  the  bees  in  the  air ;  they  will  go 
straight  to  the  entrance  and  go  in  with  their  load.  Take 
your  knife,  or  fingers  and  loosen  a  frame;  lift  it  out 


and  look  it  over.  Push  the  bees  around  with  your 
fingers,  being  careful  not  to  pinch  one.  Take  the  frame 
in  one  hand  and  hold  your  other  hand  over  the  hive 
and  shake  the  bees  from  the  frame  over  your  hand; 
they  don’t  hurt  you,  but  be  careful  that  they  don’t 
crawl  up  your  sleeve  and  get  pinched,  as  that  will  make 
them  sting,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will.  Bees  in 
this  condition  may  be  handled  as  much  as  you  like. 
Replace  the  comb  carefully  so  as  not  to  hurt  any  bees. 
You  may  need  to  use  a  little  smoke  before  replacing  the 
frames  and  super,  but  always  move  slowly  and  steadily; 
never  dodge,  or  jerk  back  your  hands;  if  you  do  you 
will  get  a  few  stings,  while  otherwise  the  bees  will  often 
bump  against  your  hands  several  times  and  not  sting. 
If  you  do  get  a  sting  don’t  let  the  bee  sting  hard,  but 
at  the  instant  you  feel  the  first  prick,  rub  your  hand 
against  your  clothes,  and  brush  off  bee,  stinger  and  all, 
and  don’t  go  to  doctoring  stings.  There  is  nothing 
known  that  will  cure  them.  Keep  right  at  your  job, 
and  in  two  minutes  you  will  forget  all  about  it.  If 
you  get  a  severe  sting  don’t  rub  it,  as  this  will  work 
the  poison  in  more  and  only  do  harm.  If  you  must 
do  something  for  it,  make  a  wad  of  soft  mud  and  put 
on  a  big  plaster  an  inch  thick  and  keep  it  moist,  the 
pain  will  soon  be  gone. 

This  is  the  only  secret  there  is  in  handling  bees; 
frighten  the  bees  and  you  conquer  them.  In  many  cases 
half  the  smoking  and  jarring  referred  to  will  be 
enough.  Open  your  hives  often  and  get  confidence  in 
yourself,  and  get  the  last  edition  of  the  best  bee  book 
published;  it  will  pay  you  a  profit  if  you  only  have  one 
colony  of  bees  the  first  year  you  own  it. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y- _  j.  a.  crane. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  DIVINING  RODS. 

I  have  just  read  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin’s  account 
of  the  farmer  finding  water  “by  the  rod’’  on  page 
681.  He  calls  it  an  experiment,  yet  he  does  not 
try  the  man,  only  looks  on  and  “thinks.”  This  is 
what  spoils  the  work  of  nearly  all  the  professors 
and  experts  who  try  to  tell  the  farmer  how  and 
why  to  do  things.  If  he  had  experimented,  why 
did  he  not  first  blindfold  the  man  and  lead  him 
over  the  lots?  Why  did  he  not  hold  his  hands  to 
see  if  there  were  any  “muscular  efforts”  in  the 
movement  of  the  twig?  Why  did  he  not  take  him 
into  fields  he  was  not  used  to?  He  speaks  of  the 
looks  of  the  land.  How  can  he  tell  by  the  looks 
of  a  field  whether  there  is  a  stream  running  20  to 
50  feet  under  ground  or  not?  Then  he  speaks  of 
the  natural  lay  of  the  land  where  the  stream 
should  be.  Here  in  Orleans  County  the  surface 
drains  northeast,  the  underground  streams  run 
southwest.  My  well  on  the  highest  ground  I  have 
is  only  19  feet,  and  never  fails ;  the  water  comes  in 
at  the  northeast  side  of  well  and  goes  out  the 
southwest  side.  This  stream  can  be  traced  over 
the  high  land  plainly  with  a  twig,  while  a  deep 
"  ell  four  rods  south  of  it  dried  up  every  Summer 
until  we  filled  it  up  as  useless,  yet  the  trees  and 
crop  dry  up  just  as  quickly  over  this  stream  as 
anywhere  else.  The  twig  will  not  work  in  my 
hands,  but  I  held  a  man’s  hands  so  tightly  as  he 
crossed  it  that  the  skin  on  the  inside  of  his  hand 
was  torn  so  the  blood  came.  I  was  taught  it  was  only 
sleight-of-hand,  but  I  wish  the  professor  would  experi- 
ment-  _  S.  A.  ALLIS. 

A  POINT  OR  TWO  ABOUT  SOW  THISTLE. 

This  weed  has  for  some  years  been  steadily  on  the 
increase  in  this  section  of  Ontario.  It  is  a  shallow- 
rooted,  vigorous  plant  that  will,  if  not  timely  resisted, 
take  full  possession  of  any  ground  it  invades  except 
sod.  Its  forcefulness  lies  chiefly  in  its  root  growth. 
The  roots,  however,  cannot  endure  free  exposure  to  dry 
air.  You  can  almost  kill  it  by  shallow  plowing  and 
frequent  cultivation,  but  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility 
to  get  thoroughly  rid  of  it  in  that  way,  because  the 
roots  are  brittle,  and  every  little  bit  that  remains  in  the 
ground  will  grow,  and,  if  permitted,  will  spread.  You 
must  follow  up  the  advantage  you  have  gained.  It 
takes  time  for  these  pieces  of  roots,  or  rather  under¬ 
ground  stems,  to  shoot  up  above  ground  and  leaf  out 
into  the  sunlight  to  live,  which  they  must  do  or  smother 
and  die.  Now  that  you  have  your  adversary  down, 
you  have  got  to  keep  at  him.  Do  not  let  him  up  to 
breathe.  Sow  buckwheat  or  other  similar  crop  that 
admits  of  the  ground  being  cultivated  till  some  time 
in  June,  when  it  becomes  time  to  sow,  and  that  will 
then  grow  quickly  and  cover  the  ground.  The  season 
following  I  would  plant  corn,  and  at  its  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  sow  Timothy  and  clover.  After  that  the  sow  this¬ 
tle,  if  not  entirely  banished,  I  would  expect  to  be  so 
reduced  in  amount  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  casual, 
practically  negligible  except  as  a  warning  ever  calling 
for  vigilance  and  when  needed,  for  prompt  action.  No 
good  farmer  can  afford  to  neglect  any  persistent  weed. 

\v.  o.  E. 
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r  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


FRUIT  NOTES  BY  VAN  DEMAN. 

The  Missing  Link  Apple. 

E.  P.  F.,  Sterling ,  Kan. — I  notice  what 
IT.  E.  Van  Deman  lias  to  say  about  the  Miss¬ 
ing  Link  apple.  I  have  generally  believed 
him  to  be  correct  in  his  judgment  of  fruits 
but  in  this  case  I  doubt  very  much  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  this  fruit.  I  have  tasted  the  apple 
and  consider  the  quality  excellent.  A  few 
years  ago  I  received  samples  of  this  apple 
from  the  company  in  Illinois  that  introduced 
it  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  fruit.  It 
reminded  me  of  Grimes  Golden,  an  apple  of 
very  superior  quality,  though  it  may  not  be 
quite  equal  in  quality  to  that  variety.  Several 
to  whom  I  showed  the  fruit  were  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  they  ordered  trees  at 
$1  each.  It  was  not  large  but  of  fair  size. 
I  noticed  in  the  Farm  Journal  some  time  ago 
a  description  of  this  apple  and  while  I  do 
not  recollect  exactly  what  they  said  about 
its  quality  I  am  sure  they  said  nothing 
against  it. 


variety?  3.  What  do  you  know  of  the 
Mayflower  peach? 

Ans. — 1.  Clyman  is  the  earliest  blue 
plum  of  the  European  type  that  I  know. 
It  originated  in  California,  and  is  grown 
there  to  some  extent  for  eastern  shipment 
in  the  fresh  state.  It  is  of  good  size  and 
flavor  and  worthy  of  being  planted  wher¬ 
ever  this  class  of  plums  is  successful. 
2.  The  Gonzales  plum  is  one  of  the  very 
best  plums  of  the  Japan  hybrids  with  one 
of  our  native  species.  It  originated  at  Gon¬ 
zales,  Texas,  a  few  years  ago,  and  has 
been  tested  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
with  general  approval.  The  tree  bears 
well  and  is  as  -hardy  as  the  average  Japan 
varieties.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of 
Burbank,  averaging  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter;  is  of  mixed  crimson  and  light  red; 
very  good  flavor,  which  is  much  like  that 
of  the  true  Japan  plums,  but  many  think 
it  better.  The  beauty  and  good  flavor  of 
this  variety,  together  with  the  satisfactory 
tree,  makes  it  desirable  to  grow.  3.  The 
Mayflower  peach  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of.  If  others  know  it  they  would 
confer  a  favor  by  telling  of  it,  either 
good  or  bad.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Tankage  and  Blood  tor  Berries. 


Ans. — If  I  have  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
apple  called  Missing  Link  and  feel  called 
upon  to  condemn  it  unjustly  I  am  sorry; 
but  the  specimens  upon  which  I  base  my 
judgment  were  mainly  from  the  hands  of 
the  introducer.  If  these  specimens  were 
not  characteristic  I  am  not  to  blame,  and 
stand  ready  to  change  my  opinion  upon 
sufficient  proof  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
fruit.  I  have  some  good  company  in  my 
present  opinion  of  this  variety,  and  among 
these  who  have  expressed  themselves  as 
condemning  it  are  some  of  the  best  fruit 
men  in  Illinois,  in  which  State  it  is  said 
to  have  originated,  and  others  of  no  less 
distinction  as  fruit  experts.  And  besides, 
I  have  seen  some  written  statements  that 


F.  W.,  Philip sburg,  Pa. — A  local  slaughter¬ 
house  has  on  hand  some  dried  blood,  also 
some  tankage  made  from  bones,  entrails  and 
such  waste,  being  steamed  under  pressure  to 
extract  the  grease  and  then  dried ;  but  they 
have  not  had  it  analyzed.  Can  you  give  me 
the  probable  analysis  and  value  of  each,  also 
what  do  you  think  of  it  as  a  top-dressing 
to  put  on  a  strawberry  patch  this  Fall  that 
is  intended  to  fruit  next  season? 

Ans. — Most  likely  this  tankage  and 
blood  is  of  average  composition.  Both 
furnish  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  but 
no  potash.  The  strawberry  needs  potash 
and  we  would  not  depend  on  the  blood 
and  tankage  alone.  We  would  use,  in 
connection  with  it,  at  least  250  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash  per  acre. 


there  has  been  wood  of  more  than  one 
variety  used  in  propagating  the  trees. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not  I  am  not 
able  to  say. 

Railroad  Worm  on  Apple  Trees. 

IF.  H.,  Lunenburg,  Mass. — flow  can  I  pre¬ 
vent  (lie  railroad  worm  from  attacking  apple 
trees?  Will  putting  ashes  around  the  trees 
help? 

Ans. — The  pest  which  is  often  called 
“the  railroad  worm,”  also  the  “apple 
maggot,”  is  one  that  seems  to  be 
found  only  in  the  more  northern  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  a  very  troublesome 
insect  in  the  apple  orchards  and  is 
worse  on  the  sweet  varieties  than  on  any 
others.  They  bore  minute  channels  through 
the  flesh  of  the  fruit  and  render  it  worth¬ 
less.  The  only  remedy,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  to  try  to  gather  the  apples  as  soon  as 
they  fall  and  feed  them  to  hogs  or  other 
animals.  This  will  destroy  the  larva  and 
at  the  same  time  be  of  some  benefit  in  the 
way  of  food  for  the  stock,  but  it  must  be 
done  daily,  that  there  may  be  no  time  for 
the  insects  to  escape.  Putting  ashes  about 
the  trees  will  manure  them  but  in  no  way 
harm  or  prevent  the  insects. 

Grapes  for  Illinois. 

J.  L.  S.,  Sterling,  III. — Is  Campbell’s  Early 
grape  as  early  as  Moore’s  Early?  Is  it  more 
productive,  and  will  it  stand  this  climate, 
without  protection?  Could  you  recommend 
the  Eaton  or  McPike  as  being  productive 
enough  for  a  commercial  variety?  Is  there  a 
black  grape  that  is  earlier  than  Moore’s  Early 
and  what  is  your  opinion  of  it? 

Ans. — Campbell  is  as  early  as  Moore, 
and  a  larger  and  better  flavored  grape. 
Both  of  them  are  good  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  resemble  Concord,  but  are  about 
two  weeks  earlier.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
earlier  grape  of  any  color  that  is  better 
than  Campbell.  Eaton  is  large  but  not 
especially  early  nor  is  it  of  so  good  color 
or  flavor  as  the  two  already  mentioned. 
McPike  is  a  good  and  large  grape  but  it 
is  late  in  ripening. 

Colorado  Fruit  Questions. 


Mulched  Peaches. — I  wish  that  every 
reader  of  The  Rukal  New-Yorkeh  who  is 
interested  in  growing  peaches  could  see  my 
50  trees  to-day  after  the  worst  drought  of 
20  years !  I  happened  to  have  a  ton  or 
more  of  mulching  material — cornstalks, 
weeds  cut  from  a  pasture  before  they  had 
matured  seed,  etc.,  which  was  applied  liberal¬ 
ly  in  May  when  my  trees  were  looking  very 
puny  (as  we  say  in  western  North  Carolina 
where  I  was  raised),  and  to-day  they  are 
really  beautiful  in  their  full  foliage,  though 
we  have  the  scale  and  some  of  them  were 
so  badly  infested  I  cut  away  fully  half  of 
the  limbs  in  April.  With  Scalecide  and  plenty 
of  mulch  I  expect  to  have  plenty  of  peaches 
as  long  as  I  live.  a.  c.  worth. 

New  Jersey. 

Transplanting  Blackberries. — On  page 
637  J.  E.  B.  asks  for  experience  and  success 
in  transplanting  blackberries.  In  only  one 
instance  have  plants  failed  to  produce  well 
after  being  transferred  to  better  soil  and 
cultivated.  We  proceed  as  follows :  About 

the  last  week  in  October  we  dig  up  all  the 
roots,  cut  them  in  pieces  four  inches  long,  put 
about  50  in  a  bunch,  tie  a  tarred  string 
around  them,  lay  them  in  a  dry  place  in  the 
garden  and  cover  with  12  inches  of  soil. 
During  the  month  of  April  we  get  the  ground 
in  order  and  make  furrows  with  the  garden 
plow  eight  feet  apart  and  about  two  inches 
deep.  The  roots  are  then  taken  up  and  laid 
in  these  furrows  about  every  two  feet,  and 
covered  with  one  inch  of  soil.  We  then  strew 
radish  seeds  in  the  furrow  so  as  to  mark  the 
row,  as  it  takes  the  blackberries  from  four  to 
eight  weeks  to  get  above  ground.  Soon  as 
the  radishes  are  up  we  cultivate  after  each 
rain  and  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 
Our  reason  for  close  planting  is  that  some 
will  be  taken  by  cutworms  and  some  will  be 
cut  off  with  the  hoe.  The  plants  will  grow 
from  three  to  four  feet  tall  in  one  season, 
and  if  there  are  any  vacancies  in  the  rows 
some  may  be  transplanted.  w.  b. 

Ohio.  _ 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


REENS 


ow  AND 

O  TO  YOU 


G.  TF.  H.,  Rifle,  Col. — 1.  What  variety  of 
European  plum  is  the  earliest  and  largest  of 
the  blue  plums,  good  shipping  and  market 
variety?  2.  Describe  the  Gonzales  plum. 
Has  it  proven  a  reliable  and  good  market 


SAFELY  BY  MAIL,  EXPRESS,  or  by  FREIGHT 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  order  for  fall  planting 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  plants,  vines  and  trees 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 
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Specialties  for 
Fall  Planting 

Prepare  your  orders  now. 

We  offer  for  Fall  1907  an  unusually  large 
and  well  grown  stock  of — 

Fruit  Trees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Ornnmentnl  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc., 
consisting  of  rare  and  beautiful  species 
and  varieties  for  the  embellishment  of 
public  and  private  grounds;  Shade  trees, 
Street  trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  includ¬ 
ing  Lemoine’s  marvelous  New  Double 
Lilacs,  Deutzias.  etc. 

The  Rose  is  a  specialty  with  us,  and 
our  assortments  embrace  all  the  old  favor¬ 
ites  as  well  as  the  newest  kinds. 

Peonies,  Phloxes  and  Iris.  Of  these 
showy,  beautiful,  hardy,  easily  grown 
plants,  we  otter  the  choicest  kinds,  also 
Hardy  Plants,  including  the  most  orna¬ 
mental,  flowering  from  early  Spring  till 
late  Autumn. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue— a  manual  indispensable  to 
Planters,  mailed  free  on  request. 

ELLYVANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists. 

Monnt  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Our  beautifully  Illustrated 
BULB  CATALOGUE,  with 
full  and  reliable  Cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  and  containing  the 
largest  and  most  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  high  class  BULBS 
in  America  is  now  ready. 

Write  for  a  copy.  We 
mail  it  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place. 

NEW  YORK 


CTARK 

AilrP  wi 

1*1”  Largest 

STARK 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
’  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 

STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER 
CUTTERS 

with  Crasher  and 
der.  A  Iso  1.2  and  3  Horse  Tread 
Powers,  2  to  8  Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  5  sizes  Grain  Separa¬ 
tors,  Feed  Mills,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shellers,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P., 

Mounted  or  Stationary,  etc. 

Catalogue  fret. 

The  Messinger  Mfg.  Co.,  Rox  1,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


Don’t  Stop 

to  ask  your  neighbor  to  help  lift  a 
heavy  load,  stretch  your  wire  fence, 
lift  your  injured  or  sick  animals, 
butcher,  or  lift  wagon-boxes— use  a 

Burr  Self-Locking  Tackle  Block 

and  save  your  time  and  the  labor  of 
two  or  three  men.  Capacity  600  to 
6000  pounds.  jAsk  dealer  or  write 
Burr  Mfgi  Co.  170 Viaduct,  Cleveland,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14*2  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  yon  want  to  knowhow 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horsffl 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant.. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

33  Main  St,,  Ilippaimm,  Conn. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatinc-  or 
Paint. 

Acid,  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong;  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Glimatiu  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samplos.  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


PEACHES  S,  FRUITS 

ARE  BRINGING  HIGH  PRICES. 
You  Had  Better  Plant  Some  Trees  this  Fall. 
We  have  them  for  sale. 

Address  JQS  J,  SON  fc  ($., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


TREES  --  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  me. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 
_______  K  stab]  i  shed  18ri(i.______^__ 


APPLE  BARRELS. 


Four  Factories. 
Prompt  Shipments. 
Itubt.  tanks,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


FULL  CROP 


1908  FROM  OUR  MID  SUMMER 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-  Send 


for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


TARGET  BRAND 

SCALE 
DESTROYER 


tFvel’ 
guaranteed 
kill  Sa 


is 
o  si- 

■  & 
to  kill  San  Jose 
Scale  and  all  suck- 
__  ing  insects  that  it 
touches,  rapidly,  ef¬ 
fectively,  and  economically, 
without  injury  to  trees.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  Lime-Sulphur  Wash, 
less  expensive.  Write  for  free 
spraving  catalog  and  Bulle¬ 
tin, ‘Dipping  vs.  Fumigation.’ 

American  Horticultural  Distributing  Co. 
Box  721  Martlnsburg,  W.  Ya. 


APPLE  TREES 


NOTHING  BUT  iLUFLES 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dausville,  N.  Y. 


MUAII  nil  in  inm  rnn  you  ship  them  in  the  New  Yorl 
Y  I  1 1  I  VUIU  flUUI  LV  J  or  Canadian  Bushel  Box  made  by 

I  UU  Omr  Hit  LlO  i  South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va 


771  a r/' 


THE  77?ar/tn  Mode 1 1 893  Repeating  Rifle  is  the 

best  all-around  rifle  ever  made. 

With  the  .32-40  high  power  cartridge  this 
gun  is  unsurpassed  for  shooting  deer,  antelope,  moose, 
mountain  sheep,  wild  goats,  elk,  caribou,  bear,  etc.;  and  with  the  .32-' 
short  range  cartridge  it  is  a  safe  rifle  for  settled  country  where  wood' 
chucks,  foxes,  badgers,  etc.,  afford  good  sport. 

With  the  solid  top  and  ills  J7larJl/t  ride  ejection,  the 

1 893  7/lar/bi  Repealer  is  a  rifle  that  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 
Rain,  sleet,  snow  or  other  foreign  matter  cannot  reach  the  action ;  the 
lever  movement  is  short  and  easy ;  the  aim  is  unspoiled  in  rapid  shooting. 

There  are  hundreds  of  valuable  pointers  for  every 
up-to-date  shooter,  as  well  as  a  full  description  of  all  77laf/cn 
repeaters, rifles  and  shotguns,  in  the  handsome  136-page  “  fflarfc/l 
Book.”  FREE  for  3  stamps  postage. 


157  Willow  St. 


77ie  Zdac/ln  /irear/ns  Co., 


40 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR . 

Part  I. 

Horticultural  Display. — The  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit  on  the  whole  was  remarkably  good, 
considering  the  backwardness  of  the  season 
and  the  light  crop  of  this  year.  There  were 
two  competitors  in  the  field  for  the  large 
society  premium,  which  amounts  to  $350  for 
first  and  $250  for  second.  The  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  won  first  by  a 
small  margin  ;  their  exhibit  consisted  of  the 
following:  Apples,  1,412  plates,  221  varie¬ 
ties:  crab  apples,  0  varieties:  pears,  520 
plates.  131  varieties :  plums,  177  plates,  54 
varieties,  peaches.  40  plates,  23  varieties ; 
quinces,  14  plates.  3  varieties:  nuts,  9  plates, 
9  varieties;  grapes.  138  plates,  73  varieties: 
total,  2,310  plates,  523  varieties.  The  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  was 
as  follows:  Apples.  1127  plates.  154  varie¬ 
ties  ;  crab  apples,  26  plates,  9  varieties :  pears. 
350  plates,  46  varieties ;  plums,  209  plates ; 
19  varieties:  peaches,  31  plates,  17  varieties; 
quinces,  6  plates,  3  varieties;  grapes,  345 
plates,  122  varieties ;  hothouse  grapes,  40 
plates,  18  varieties ;  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries  and  strawberries,  one  plate  each  ; 
total,  2,198  plates,  392  varieties.  A  small 
proportion  of  the  members  of  these  societies 
sent  fruit  for  this  exhibit,  and  fewer  yet 
realize  the  amount  of  work  the  committees 
that  arrange  these  exhibits  have  to  do.  The 
present  committees,  if  fully  supported  by  the 
members,  could  put  up  exhibits  that  would 
win  over  anything  that  the  outside  world 
could  put  against  them  in  apples  or  pears, 
and  could  make  a  strong  showing  in  stone 
fruits.  The  rest  of  this  hall  was  well  filled 
with  exhibits  from  county  societies  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  Ontario  society  won  first  in 
their  class  with  an  exhibit  of  fruits  packed 
for  market  in  baskets,  boxes  and  barrels. 
Each  member  who  contributed  was  credited 
by  a  card  stating  where  his  contribution  was 
grown,  and  the  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  followed  a  similar  plan  in 
crediting  individuals  in  their  large  exhibit. 
The  individual  exhibits  were  very  strong  in 
some  classes  while  other  classes  were  very 
lightly  filled,  peaches  especially  being  very 
scarce.  The  average  quality  was  very  good, 
but  this  indicates  the  skill  of  the  exhibitor 
in  selection  rather  than  the  average  condition 
of  the  crop,  as  in  most  instances  these  speci¬ 
mens  are  selected  from  many  barrels  of  fruit. 
The  apples  from  mulched  orchards  showed 
great  size,  almost  too  large  for  practical  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  unless  they  might  be  cut 
as  water  melons,  but  they  were  well  colored, 
and  the  largest  were  such  varieties  as  Wolf 
River  and  Alexander.  Many  apples  were 
undersized  owing  to  the  backward  season  and 
dry  weather,  and  the  color  of  Winter  fruit 
was  not  as  good  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Some  very  fine  plums  were  shown, 
though  many  varieties  that  were  held  in 
storage  or  had  become  thoroughly  ripe  on  the 
trees  went  down  badly  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  and  to  keep  these  plum  exhibits  present¬ 
able  they  should  be  renewed  several  times 
during  the  week.  The  building  is  equipped 
with  cold  storage  room,  and  an  extra  supply 
of  perishable  fruits  can  he  easily  held  here. 
Grapes  were  very  fine  both  in  society  and  in¬ 
dividual  exhibits,  though  like  other  fruits, 
backward  and  lacking  in  color.  Some  very 
fine  Campbell’s  Early  were  shown,  the  three 
largest  bunches  weighing  a  little  over  four 
pounds.  Many  hothouse  grapes  added  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  display.  No  one  was 
surprised  at  the  small  showing  of  peaches 
this  year,  and  some  wore  surprised  to  see 
any  peaches  at  all.  Many  of  those  shown 
were  late  varieties,  small,  green  and  hard. 
An  American  flag  made  of  plums  by  a  Civil 
War  veteran  attracted  considerable  attention. 
This  veteran,  starting  after  the  war  with  but 
little  capital,  has  made  enough  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  fruit  to  own  a  Winter  home  among  the 
oranges  of  Florida,  and  now  in  the  mellow 
ripeness  of  advancing  years  can  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  early  labors.  The  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  inade  the  largest  exhibit  of 
fruit  ever  shown  by  them,  consisting  of  21.3 
varieties  of  apples.  53  varieties  of  pears  and 
122  varieties  of  pi ti ms,  with  a  total  of  1,134 
plates.  This  station  also  made  exhibits  of 
different  plant  diseases  and  Insects.  Alfalfa 
and  animal  diseases,  each  department  being 
represented  by  one  or  more  of  the  station 
staff.  The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  an  exhibit  of  fruit  diseases 
and  insects  in  charge  of  several  State  in¬ 
spectors. 

Farm  and  Dairy  Products  — The  vegetable 
display  was  the  largest  in  several  years,  and 
while  immense  specimens  and  monstrosities 
were  absent  the  quality  and  uniformity  of 
exhibits  were  very  good.  There  were  more 
new  exhibitors  in  this  department  than  in 
the  past  five  years  combined,  and  as  these 
new  exhibitors  were  very  successful  the  out¬ 
look  for  another  year  seems  very  favorable. 
The  potatoes  were  the  finest  in  years,  and 
were  of  uniform  good  size  and  smoothness : 
1.080  plates  were  shown  as  against  460  plates 
in  1906  ,  Rurals  and  Carmans  were  in  evi¬ 
dence,  showing  that  they  have  not  been 
crowded  out  by  newer  varieties.  The  grain 
exhibit  was  much  larger  and  better  than 
in  1906,  with  the  exception  of  corn.  It 
often  happens  that  entries  are  made  but  at 
fair  time  fail  to  appear,  but  this  year  classes 
were  well  filled.  The  usual  honey  exhibit 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  this  hall,  and  the 
comb  honey  was  of  better  quality  than  in 
1906.  The  State  department  made  an  exhibit 
showing  the  European  and  American  foul 
broods,  and  gave  out  literature  telling  how 
to  deal  with  same.  A  feature  in  this  build¬ 
ing  that  attracted  much  attention  and  large 
crowds  was  a  talk  on  the  honey  bee  and  its 
work  repeated  at  regular  intervals.  A  large 
cage  containing  many  bees,  apnliances  and 
charts  served  the  lecturer  as  a  platform.  lie 
handled  these  bees  without  any  protection  for 
face  or  hands,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
house  flies.  This  probably  attracted  the 
crowds  as  much  as  his  useful  talks,  and  I 
daresay  many  a  lion  trainer  would  hesitate  to 
go  in  that  cage.  Cornell  University  had  one 
end  of  this  hall  partitioned  off  and  darkened 
and  gave  illustrated  lectures  throughout  the 
week,  each  lecture  lasting  15  minutes,  with 
15-minute  intermission  between  lectures. 
Many  of  the  college  staff  took  part  in  these 
lectures,  and  just  outside  the  dark  room  the 
college  made  educational  exhibits  similar  to 
those  made  by  the  Geneva  Station.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  of  dairy  products  consisted  of  butter  in 
three  classes ;  creamery,  private  dairy  and 
prints  or  moulds,  and  in  eight  classes  of 
cheese,  export,  home  trade,  pineapple,  Neuf- 
chatel.  Young  Americas,  square  cream,  sage 
and  club :  90.5  was  the  highest  cheese  score, 
and  98  the  highest  butter  score,  A  new  cold 
storage  room  In  the  dairy  building  gave  ample 
room  for  cheese  as  well  as  butter,  These  cold 
storage  rooms  are  made  with  glass  sides,  so 
that  the  products  can  be  viewed  from  the 
outside  while  they  can  be  kept  through  the 
week  without  deterioration. 


Cattle. — As  in  former  years  most  of  the 
beef  cattle  came  from  the  West,  but  when  it 
comes  to  dairy  breeds  the  majority  are  from 
the  State,  with  the  outsiders  coming  from 
eastern  States.  Short-horns  made  the  lightest 
showing  for  that  breed  since  1902.  Devons, 
while  ahead  of  last  year’s  numbers,  fell  con¬ 
siderably  below  former  years.  Herefords 
were  less  than  in  1906,  while  Angus  were 
ahead  of  a  year  ago.  and  nearer  the  average 
of  preceding  fairs  than  any  other  of  the 
beef  breeds.  They  also  lead  the  beef  breeds 
in  numbers,  Brown  Swiss,  however,  having 
the  same  number  of  entries,  but  these  can 
be  better  classed  with  the  dairy  breeds,  al¬ 
though  their  make-up  is  decidedly  beefy.  Red 
Polls  also  go  below  any  figures  since  1902, 
and  Galloways  numbered  less  than  for  three 
years.  Holsteins  were  out  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  since  1901,  and  led  all  breeds  with 
105  entries.  Ayrshires  came  next,  followed 
by  Dutch  Belted,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys. 
French  Canadians  were  few  in  number,  while 
Kerry  and  Normandy  made  a  very  good  show¬ 
ing  for  those  breeds.  The  total  cattle  entries 
were  considerably  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
Some  fine  individuals  were  shown  in  many 
classes.  The  interest  among  New  York 
farmers  seems  centered  in  the  dairy  breeds 
though  prices  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
will  have  to  advance  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  feeds  and  labor,  the  dairy  farmer 
will  have  little  to  show  for  his  time  and  out¬ 
lay.  Many  are  getting  in  line  to  produce 
more  sanitary  products,  and  it  is  these  who 
will  reap  the  best  harvest  in  years  to  come, 
as  the  public  is  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  clean  pure  food  and  is  now  willing  to  pay 
for  the  difference  in  duality. 

Sheep. — The  sheep  entries  were  larger 
than  for  two  years  past  and  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  interest  seems  to  be  developing  along 
the  line  of  wool  and  mutton  production.  The 
scarcity  of  good  reliable  help  is  helping  this 
branch  of  farming,  inasmuch  as  the  one-man 
power  that  seems  inevitable  on  many  farms 
to-day  can  look  after  sheep  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  the  dairy.  The  breeds  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  following  numbers  of  entries  : 
Cotswold,  30 ;  Southdown,  54 ;  Shropshires, 
72;  Ilampshires,  30;  Oxford  Downs,  58; 
Cheviots,  50 ;  Dorset  Horns,  32 ;  Lincolns, 
47 ;  Leicesters,  28 ;  Merinos,  American  or 
Spanish,  47  ;  Delaine  Dickinson  or  Black  Top 
Merinos,  89;  Rambouillet,  18;  any  other 
purebred  variety,  2 ;  and  Angora  goats,  23. 

Swine. — The  swine  exhibit,  though  not  as 
large  as  last  year  was  of  very  good  quality  in 
most  classes.  The  black  breeds  were  not  as 
well  represented  as  they  have  been  for  some 
years,  but  whites  and  reds  seem  to  be  gaining 
in  numbers  and  quality.  Many  of  the  swine 
come  from  western  States,  and  show  at  a 
glance  that  they  have  been  specially  fitted 
for  exhibition.  Some  were  so  large  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  are  good  for  anything  as 
breeders.  It  seems  that,  a  majority  of  New 
York  farmers  prefer  either  white  or  red  to 
black,  and  the  popular  blacks  of  the  West 
find  few  friends  here,  especially  where  the 
hogs  are  slaughtered  on  the  farm.  g.  r.  s. 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange. 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  all  Dealer’s  Profits,  by  buying  "Direct 
from  Ingersoll,”  and  receive  full  value  for  your 
money  in  the  Best  Paint. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 

I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Clothing 
Made  I 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill  I 
Save  Half  I 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Suits  and 
overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men’s  Youth’s  Suits 

Overcoats  and  Raincoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 


$7:52  to  $18 =22 


Ladies’ 

Fall 

Dress 

Patterns 

'  in  all 


Women’s  d"ess  goods 
direct  from  toe  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd's 
Checks,  Mohairs.  Every 
yard  guaranteed. 

EXPRESS  CHARGES  PAID. 


Shades 


Write  for  samples  and 
catalogue. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Louden’s  carriers 

Do  All  Hinds 
of  Work 

Clean  Barns,  Stables 
and  Pie  Pens.  Convey 
all  kinds  of  Feed, Milk, 
Water,  Ice  etc.  Handle 
Merchandise,  Ashes. 
Coal,  Slop,  Saw-Dust, 
and  a  hundred  other 
articles  about  the 
Farm, Store,  Mill  and 
Factory. 

All  the  Latest  Im- 
_  provements. 

Raise  and  lower,  and  Run  on  Solid  Steel  Track,  or  on  Self 
Re  urning  Wire  Track.  Warranted  Superior  to  all  other*. 
They  will  save  you  money  and  hard  work.  Then  why  drag  a 
Go-cart  through  the  raud  when  by  using  our  Overhead  Rout* 
you  can  do  your  work  so  much  easier,  quicker  and  better.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  explains  all.  Also  gives  plans  of  Installation, 
tells  how  to  Preserve  the  Fertility  of  the  soli,  etc.  It 
will  Pay  to  Investigate.  Address, 

Louden  Mtohlnsry  Co.,  99  Broadway,  Falrllald,  low* 


To  Secure 
Pure  Paint 
Without 
Adulter= 
ation  or 
Substi= 
tution 

Many  people  buy 
coffee,  spices,  etc., 
whole  and  grind 
them  at  home. 

On  the  same  principle,  to  secure  good  paint,  buy  Pure  White 
Lead  in  the  original  package,  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  separately, 
and  mix  or  have  them  mixed  on  your  own  premises. 

Besides  the  assurance  of  purity,  there  are  other  advantages  in 
so  doing,  for  no  paint  can  have  its  maximum  efficiency  if  it  has 
been  mixed  for  more  than  a  few  days  in  advance  of  actual  use; 
and  no  one  mixture  can  be  equally  applicable  to  all  surfaces  or 
even  for  all  coats  on  the  same  surface. 

Buy  Pure  White  Lead,  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process,  in 
kegs  with  this  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  on  the  side.  Mix  it  with 
Pure  Linseed  Oil,  as  needed,  in  quantity  and  proportions  to  suit 
each  individual  job,  and  you  will  not  only  be  sure  of  pure  paint, 
but  you  will  get  more  out  of  your  paint  and  save  yourself  money. 
Have  the  Dutch  Boy  in  mind  when  you  start  for  the  store. 

Send  for  Book 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable  information 
on  the  paint  subject.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  & 
Bros.  Co.)  Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


The  Right  Sid©  of  the 
Roofing  Question 

is  the  side  that  will  give  your  stock, 
crops,  vehicles,  implements  and  machinery  the  absolute  water¬ 
proof,  wind-tight,  and  fire-resistant  protection  you  get  in 

REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

Put  roofs  on  all  your  buildings  that  will  give  you  satisfaction 
and  ease  of  mind  night  and  day — that  will  give  you  the  best 
service  for  the  whole  of  your  life-time — that  will  cost  the  least  per 
year  in  the  long  run.  “Look  for  the  Boy”  and  you  get  this  kind. 

Nothing  but  long-fibre  wool  felt,  non-drying,  water-proof 
materials  to  saturate  the  fibre,  and  pliable,  fire-resisting  com¬ 
pounds  to  coat  it  top  and  bottom. 

Everything  you  need  to  put  it  on,  except  a  hammer,  is  in  the  roll,  and  any  ordinary 
workman  can  lay  it.  We  can  prove  that  it  is  the  best  now  and  forever,  and  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run  if  you  will 

Send  for  Our  Free  Samples 

They  will  convince  you  of  its  water-proof  and  fire-resisting 
qualities,  A  booklet  on  roofing  is  sent  with  them. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Agtnts  everywhere 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


I  have  written  the  United  Rubber  and 
Metal  Co.,  17.3  Houston  Street,  New  York, 
three  times.  They  must  get  my  letters  as 
they  are  not  returned.  I  sent  them  goods 
April  29,  which  ought  to  have  brought  $5.60; 
but  they  sent  me  check  for  $2.51,  and  that 
was  protested.  p.  i>.  D. 

Ohio. 

This  is  a  case  where  we  evidently  got 
caught.  Benjamin  Friedman,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  above  registered  trade1 
name,  sent  in  a  little  advertising  order* 
through  another  responsible  house.  Wd 
looked  up  ratings  and  references,  and 
these  being  satisfactory,  we  inserted  thd 
advertisement,  but  soon  had  complaints 
and  promptly  dropped  it.  He  was  then 
at  432  West  Broadway.  We  have  asked 
him  several  times  to  make  good  this  littld 
check,  but  he  does  not  do  so,  and  wd 
have  sent  the  subscriber  a  check  for  if 
ourselves.  His  future  advertising  in  thH 
paper  will  cost  him  less  than  his  past 
patronage  cost  us. 

On  March  19  last  Mr.  A.  A.  Nord¬ 
strom,  Hammond,  La.,  shipped  four  cases 
of  berries  to  B.  Presley  Co.,  106  East 
Third  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  got  nd 
returns.  After  waiting  some  time  hd 
wrote  them  and  got  the  following  reply: 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  13,  1907.,  A.  A. 
Nordstrom,  Hammond,  La.  Dear  Sir.  En¬ 
closed  find  copy  of  account  sales  for  four 
cases  of  berries  received  on  March  19  which 
were  credited  to  L.  Thompson  of  your  city 
through  some  mistake.  The  stencil  No.  3346, 
under  which  these  goods  were  shipped,  was 
originally  registered  under  your  name,  but 
a  line  was  drawn  through  your  name  and  L. 
Thompson  substituted,  we  presume  on  advice 
of  some  one  or  other.  Hence  when  these 
berries  arrived  they  were  not  credited  to 
you.  We  sent  L.  Thompson  sales  and  money 
order  for  $5.53  net  proceeds  of  this  ship¬ 
ment.  Please  call  on  L.  Thompson  and  have 
him  pay  you  the  $5.53  which  we  sent  him 
through  mistake.  This  will  be  your  order 
on  him  for  the  amount.  Yours  truly, 

B.  PRESLEY  co. 

The  copy  of  account  sales  showed  $5.53 
net  due  Mr.  Nordstrom.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  June  29  that  he  called  our  attention  to 
it  in  the  following  letter: 

Please  find  enclosed  a  sale  which  has  given 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  drove  11  miles 
to  see  Mr.  Thompson  and  found  that  he  never 
had  shipped  B.  Presley  &  Co.  anything  or 
never  received  any  check  from  them.  He 
says  there  was  a  darky  named  Levi  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  was  frequently  getting  his  mail, 
so  maybe  he  got  it.  Then  I  wrote  to  B. 
Presley  &  Co.  and  told  them  what  I  had  done 
and  told  them  it  was  their  mistake  and  to 
remit  for  the  strawberries,  but  no  answer. 
Now  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do? 
Hammond,  La.  a.  a.  n. 

We  assumed  from  their  own  admis¬ 
sions  that  the  matter  would  be  promptly 
adjusted  and  wrote  B.  Presley  Co.  a  full 
letter  of  explanation,  and  got  no  reply. 
We  have  since  written  them  a  second' 
time  with  the  same  result.  The  shipper 
is  a  poor  man,  and  hardly  feels  like  going 
to  law  about  $5.53  with  a  concern  in  an¬ 
other  State,  but  the  principle  is  just  as 
hi"  as  if  the  amount  ran  into  thousands 
of  dollars.  Every  shipper  should  con¬ 
sider  a  case  like  this  his  personal  concern, 
and  write  Messrs.  B.  Presley  Co.  just 
what  he  thinks  of  the  transaction.  Let 
such  concerns  understand  that  an  injury 
to  one  farmer  is  the  concern  of  every 
farmer,  and  that  the  offense  will  be  re¬ 
sented  by  them  and  more  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  individual  complaint. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Universal 
Trading  and  Supply  Co.,  of  35th  and  Morgan 
Streets,  Chicago?  Is  it  a  reliable  concern 
and  would  you  advise  one  to  take,  say  a  share 
of  stock  in  it?  J.  a.  h. 

Iowa. 

Yes.  The  concern  was  organized  in 
June,  1905,  under  the  laws  of  Maine.  It 
is  capitalized  at  $5,000,000,  and  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  net  assets  by  its  own  officers 
is  about  $100,000,  so  that  for  every  fifty 
dollars  you  pay  in  for  capital  stock  you' 
get  on  their  own  estimate  one  dollar’s 
worth  of  property.  It  is  actually  discour¬ 
aging  to  read  that  $300,000  worth  of  the 
stock  has  been  subscribed  and  paid  for1 
by  farmers.  The  principal  business  con¬ 
ducted  so  far  has  apparently  been  the  sale 
of  stock.  There  was  a  fire  in  its  ware¬ 
house  some  time  ago,  but  the  company 
seems  not  to  have  suffered  much,  if  any. 
by  it.  There  is  little  stock  of  any  kind 
on  hand  and  the  impression  prevails  that 
the  business  depends  largely  on  the  sale 
of  stock.  There  is  practically  no  other 
income.  We  certainly  do  not  advise  oui* 
correspondent  or  anyone  else  to  take 
stock  in  a  company  at  par  when  its  assets 
are  worth  less  than  two  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  inclosed  advertisement  as  to  its 
truth  or  otherwise?  M.  j.  it. 

Iowa. 

The  advertisement  was  of  a  book  which 
promised  to  tell  all  about  alcohol  for  fuel 
and  light,  and  promising  to  tell  how  each 
farmer  could  make  his  own  supply  of  al¬ 
cohol  in  his  own  kitchen.  We  have  not 
seen  the  book.  It  may  contain  some  in¬ 
formation  of  value,  but  if  the  remainder ; 
of  it  is  no  more  reliable  than  the  parfj 


referred  to,  it  will  never  pass  as  a  classic. 
Any  advertisement  that  tells  a  woman  she; 
can  distill  10  gallons  of  alcohol  in  her 
own  kitchen  with  ordinary  equipment  is  a 
fake  pure  and  simple.  We  wish  it  were 
true,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not. 

Agreeable  to  your  notice  in  recent  It.  N.-Y. 
I  send  70  cents  for  seven  10  weeks’  trials  at 
10  cents  each,  to  be  sent  to  the  names  given. 
The  grapevine  you  sent  me  is  climbing  up 
bravely,  and  was  very  welcome — thanks, 
though  late  for  me  to  say  it.  With  best 
wishes  for  the  good  tilings  you  publish,  look¬ 
ing  and  making  for  righteousness,  b.  g.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  many  letters 
coming  in  these  days,  though  seven  or¬ 
ders  from  one  man  is  rather  above  the 
average.  The  great  bulk  comes  in  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  but  if  each  reader  sent 
just  one  the  result  would  make  work 
enough  for  the. new  press  from  one  end 
of  the  week  to  the  other.  By  the  way, 
I  expect  some  of  our  good  friends  are1 
wondering  what  has  become  of  that  new1 
press.  We  contracted  to  have  it  in  July, 
but  the  builders  put  us  off  until  Septem¬ 
ber.  Now  they  say  the  best  they  can  do 
is  to  have  it  ready  by  November  15.  Ill 
the  meantime  we  have  to  go  on  doing 
the  work  on  four  small  presses,  and  when 
we  have  extra  pages,  as  this  week,  it 
takes  five  presses.  Our  present  edition  is? 
not  large  enough  to  take  up  all  the  time! 
of  the  new  press,  which  will  be  capable1 
of  turning  out  15,000  copies  an  hour  at 
top  speed.  In  order  to  do  the  best  work 
we  will  run  it  at  a  much  slower  speed, 
and  yet  will  be  able  to  get  out  double 
the  list  we  now  have.  So  that  if  you  feel 
that  the  work  is  one  you  can  encourage, 
sneak  to  your  neighbors  about  it,  and  send 
in  as  many  of  those  10  weeks  for  10  cents 
orders  as  you  can.  If  you  would  like? 
some  of  the  convenient  little  enveloped 
for  mailing  an  order  occasionally  drop  us 
a  card  and  they  will  go  straight  back  to 
you.  j.  j.  d. 
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of  STEAM  and 
HOT  WATER  HEATING 

will  make  your  home  comfortable,  and  save 
from  one-third  to  one-half  the  fuel  you  burn 
in  stoves  or  furnace.  They  can  be  installed 
in  old  or  new  buildings  without  nuisance, 
and  require  less  care  and  attention  than 
other  heating  methods.  Nearly  200,000  have 
been  installed  in  city  and  country  buildings 
during  the  past  30  years. 

“  PIERCE” 

Tank  Heaters  and  Small  Boilers 

for  Hot-House,  Brooder  and  Breeder  work 
are  unsurpassed  for  efficiency  and  economy. 
There  is  no  heating  problem  of  the  kind 
that  cannot  be  solved  by  “  Pierce  ”  Boilers, 
Write  us  about  yours. 

“Pierce  Quality” 

SANITARY  PLUMBING 

goods  can  bo  installed  in  any  farm-house. 
City  water  not  a  necessity. 

Write  to-day  for  “COMMON  SENSE 
HEATING  AND  SANITARY  PLUMB¬ 
ING,”  a  practical  and  interesting  book. 
Free  for  the  name  of  «-cnrun* 

your  local  Steam  . _ ■ 

Fitter,  Plumber  or  ■  " 

Hardware  Dealer. 


PIERCE,  BUTLER 
PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 

900  James  St., 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

TO  INSURE  KILLING  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PREPARE  YOUR  OWN 

LIME  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

FLOWERS 
OF  SULPHUR 

BERGEN  PORT  BRAND, 

which  is  prepared  especially  for  Spray¬ 
ing  Purposes.  Combines  easily,  quickly 
and  completely  with  lime.  Insist  on 
having  it.  Ask  your  Dealer  or  write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  CRADES  OF  SULPHUR, 

28  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 


Use  a  King  Harness  60  months. 
It  will  resist  every  jerk,  twist,  strain. 
We  guarantee  it.  King  Harness  has 
been  made  for  a  quarter  century.  Some 
now  In  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  Deal  directly  with  the  makers— save 
25  percent.  Big  assortment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  F  now.  __  Owego,  Tioga  Co. 

King  Harness  Co.,  T*  N.  Y. 

6  Lake  St. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
,i  success  forced  us  to  manu- 

;  iff  facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

V-,- — ’-"'JEsBi  You  take  no  chances.  We 

'  ' '  *  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 

menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORI.EY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

SAVE  $10  to  $20 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US  AT 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  w  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  (X).,  Batavia,  111 


iBROWm 


rl-"i  PAYS  THE 


[HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE  j 

[  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire*  Well  galvanized.  Weighs 
L  H  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  86c  per  rod, 
.delivered*  Wo  send  free  sample  for  inspection 
k  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  styles.  A 

The  Brown  Fence  <fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio* 


v  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

r ■ 

I  im  I 


_Keaper  than 

- - - -  wood  —  for 

lawns,  churches  and  cemeteries  —  also  heavy  steel 
picket  fence — sold  direct  to  consumer.  Catalogue  Free. 

Ward  fence  co.,  box  eoo.  marion,  ind. 


Wire  F ence  9Qr 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  * 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  offences, toolsand  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MAS0M  FENCE  CO.  BoxG7 ,  Leesburg,  6. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chlck- 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


This  Splendidly  Built 

FARMER’S  HANI)Y 


T wo  -  Seated 


WAGON,  with  shafts 

Many  other  styles  of  strictly  high-grade  wagons  at 
factory  cost.  (Each  and  every  part  strictly  guaran¬ 
teed).  We  want  to  prove  that  we  can  sell  you  a  New 
York  State  Wagon  at  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted  on 
this  grade  of  work.  Send  postal  for  our  Free  Carriage 
Catalogue  of  over  70  different  styles,  with  Wholesale 
Price  List. 

THE  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 

362  Main  Street,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Our 
Pony 

Mill 

2,000 

To 

6,000 

Feet  a  Day 

SAW  MILLS 

From  this  size  up  to  largest,  sta  ndard  mills  with  var¬ 
iable  friction  feed.  Favorites  In  every  lumber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
handle.  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath  Mills,  Bhingle 
Mills  Cutoff  undKipSaws, etc.  Sc  d  for  free  catalog. 

American  Saw  mill  Mch’y  Co., 

120Hope  St..  Hackeltsiown,  N.  J., 

6  1  O  Engineering  Bldg.,  Now  York  City. 
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HAY  presses 

1  ■  n  1  THE  HENDRICKS 

Press  will  Earn  its  Cost  in  One 
Season.  A  postal  with  your  name  and 
T  a.  ffy  $•  address  on  the  back 
..." jv.i’.  will  bring  you  our 
"TSSS®?:  Eree  Catalog'. 

T0U.J..  :  d_  B.  Hendricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


FENCE  A facte-fL—* 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
havo  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’sfree.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  e«;j.  WINCHESTER,  INDlANAr 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handle..  .  11  the  best  varieties 
of  FRUITS  and  OKNAr.i KNTA l.Si  ,  li :i*  are  healthy  and 
•  nifv.MvuTi.c  ...o  ...  native  grown.  fAlso  have  a  line  fine  of  selected  large  stock 

in  ORNAMENTALS  and  FRU  ITS  winch  will  give  results  at  once  and  sure  to  live.  Let  us  give  you  a 
price  on  your  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  HWe  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all  its  branches. 
H  Write  to-day  for  our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO. ,  Rex  1 ,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


fore  ordering  elsewhere.  II We  do  EANDSCA PE  GA  KDES 
. . .  —  ~~  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  H< 

P Write  For  CpEC  Rfl!W  Mow— Today* 

TST.1867  „,cTYlES  rntt  DUUIV  liANhlu-.n  INC.  1902 


g  co. 


BI34AR 
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Sent  on  Trial— Freight  Paid 

Grind  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 

10  lbs.  to  70  bushels  per  hour;  ball  bearing;  easy  running.  Shipped  from 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

^THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  3737-39-41  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.i 
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A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
saw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
famous  6  U.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device: 
most  handy  and  dependable  engine.  Gives  no  trouble  in  starting  i  n  coldest  weather.  Engine  can  be  used 
for  any  other  work — easily  detachd  e.  We  make  a  full  line  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
Don*!  buy  until  you  got  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  to  day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

1  n&5*PDOP  tie-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  sin; 

rsmrine  _  n'  Qu,ckly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  anv  wagon. 

«ffgine.  Sknb  *>r  Catalogs.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Meagher  and  15th  St®.,  Chicago. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
t  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
THIS  IS  OOR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


1907. 
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BLACKBERRIES  IN  SOUTH  JERSEY. 

Will  it  pay  to  cultivate  a  field  of  Ward 
blackberries  after  harvest?  What  varieties 
can  be  used  to  prolong  the  season? 

If  this  field  of  Ward  blackberries  has  been 
properly  cut  back  and  is  now  throwing  out 
lateral  branches  the  grower  should  not  touch 
them  until  early  Spring,  when  they  should 
be  trimmed,  and  all  trimmings  and  weeds 
should  be  raked  with  horse  harrow  and  burned, 
lie  should  not  trim  Ward  until  buds  begin  to 
show  green  tips,  at  which  time  he  may  go 
over  the  field  with  cultivator  or  one-horse 
plow,  being  careful  not  to  cut  roots.  Should 
he  cultivate  in  September,  he  might  start 
the  plants  growing  and  cause  them  to  be 
badly  winter-killed.  To  prolong  the  black¬ 
berry  season  he  should  plant  Lucretia  dew¬ 
berry  and  Wilson,  Jr.  I  cultivate  Lucretia. 
Wilson  and  Ward,  and  my  season  lasts  from 
June  20  until  August  20. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.  john  casazza. 

I  would  not  advise  any  form  of  cultivation 
at  this  late  date.  If  weeds  are  large,  if  they 
could  be  mown  down  it  would  prevent  ripen¬ 
ing  of  seed  and  get  them  out.  of  the  way,  but 
if  not  very  large  they  will  not  do  much 
harm.  As  to  early  varieties  the  Lucretia 
(dewberry)  is  very  much  earlier*,  but  it  is 
a  trailer,  and  has  to  be  staked  or  mulched 
and  is  not  entirely  hardy ;  it  is  grown  largely 
ground  Vineland.  The  Eldorado  is  perfectly 
hardy,  a  little  earlier  than  Ward  and  ripens 
its  crop  in  a  very  short  time.  We  have  no 
reliable  variety  that  is  later  than  Ward.  In 
seasons  of  a  plentiful  peach  crop  Ward  is 
late  enough.  chas.  black. 

New  Jersey. 

BLASTING  ROCKS  BY  FIRE . 

A  Forty-Niner  on  Fire  Blasting. 

In  1849  I  sailed  from  New  York  via 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for  San  Francisco. 
In  March,  1850,  I  went  up  to  the  mines. 
Our  party  consisted  of  three  persons;  one, 
whose  name  was  Adams,  was  born  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  He  had  been  raised  in  a  rocky 
country,  and  on  a  farm.  In  going  up  to  the 
mines  we  reached  Sacramento  City,  thence 
by  land  on  foot,  up  the  American  River,  then 
the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River,  and 
reached  the  North  Fork  of  the  Middle  Fork  ; 
there  we  encamped.  Adams  and  I  decided 
to  go  up  the  North  Fork  on  a  prospecting 
tour.  A  few  miles  up  this  river  we  found 
a  prospect  for  good  digging,  returned  to 
camp,  and  then  moved  up  to  the  place  where 
we  believed  we  had  found  the  above  named 
prospect  where  we  finally  encamped.  For  some 
months,  the  waters  from  the  melting  snows 
prevented  us  from  working  our  find.  After 
the  waters  receded  we  found  a  great  bowlder 
in  a  pocket  of  a  shelving  rock,  and  to  work 
this  pocket  this  bowlder  must  be  removed ; 
it  weighed  several  tons.  Adams  said  there 
was  a  way  to  remove  the  bowlder ;  we  placed 
ourselves  under  orders,  went  up  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  cut  many  trees,  slid  them  down 
the  mountain  side  into  the  river ;  we  then 
floated  these  logs  down  stream,  landed  them 
and  made  a  large  pile  of  wood.  Then  we 
started  a  big  fire  on  this  rock,  kept  it  going 
for  24  hours;  then  we  poured  water  on  this 
stone  until  it  cracked  in  many  pieces,  so  we 
could  with  crowbar  remove  the  pieces  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  We  then  worked  the  pocket, 
taking  out  over  $2,000  in  coarse  gold.  This 
is  my  experience  in  breaking  a  great  bowl¬ 
der  into  fragments,  so  men  could  easily  put 
them  out  of  the  way.  d.  c.  lewis. 

New  Jersey. 

As  Done  in  Montana. 

In  1880  I  became  the  owner  of  100  acres 
of  land  that  was  very  rocky ;  so  much  so 
that  no  one  cared  to  undertake  the  clearing 
of  it  and  laughed  at  me  when  I  began  it. 
It  had  originally  been  timbered  but  the  trees 
had  been  cut  for  the  wood  before  I  got  it, 
and  the  tops  and  refuse  of  the  trees  left 
and  the  place  abandoned  because  it  was 
considered  too  rocky  to  be  of  any  value  for 
■'farming.  The  soil  was  good,  but  there 
were  many  large  rocks,  both  on  the  surface 
and  plow  depth.  I  had  a  fairly  good  team 
and  two  small  boys  for  help ;  many  of  these 
rocks  were  far  too  large  and  heavy  for  us 
to  move,  as  they  were,  so  we  took  some  of 
the  refuse  lying  convenient  and  piled  it  on 
the  rocks,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cord,  and 
setting  fire  to  it  went  on  removing  the 
smaller  rocks,  or  burning  other  large  rocks; 
next  morning  the  burned  rocks  were  cool 
enough  to  handle.  If  the  rocks  were  below 
the  surface  we  dug  a  trench  around  the 
rock ;  with  levers  raised  it  from  its  bed.  so 
the  heat  could  get  under  it  about  an  inch, 
filled  the  trench  with  small  pieces  of  wood 
and  covered  the  top  with  larger  pieces.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  buried  rocks 
be  raised  so  that  the  heat  can  get  under 
them ;  if  that  is  done  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  rock  will  go  to  pieces.  The  reason 
is  that  the  outside  of  the  rock  heats  more 
quickly  than  the  center  and  the  consequent 
expansion  causes  the  outside  to  crack  ;  then 
in  cooling  off  the  outside  of  the  center  cools 
first,  and  the  contraction  causes  it  to  crack 
also.  We  were  told  by  old-timers  that  we 
would  have  to  throw  water  on  the  rock  to 
crack  it;  it  must  be  suddenly  cooled,  but  we 


never  tried  that.  We  found  that  the  ex¬ 
pansion  in  heating  and  the  contraction  in 
cooling  did  the  work  completely ;  we  never 
had  a  failure.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
difference  what  the  kind  of  rock  is;  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  will  shiver  every  time. 
I  tried  blasting,  but  that  is  dangerous  and 
very  little,  if  any  quicker.  j.  s.  K. 

Montana. 

Discovered  By  Accident. 

As  to  blasting  rocks  by  fire  it  may  be  re¬ 
called  that  in  the  very  early  ’80s  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Yellowstone  Park  required  a 
trail  or  wagon  road  along  steep  mountain 
slopes.  At  one  point  the  ledge  defied  steel 
drills,  and  it  was  found  to  be  constituted 
of  volcanic  glass,  a  dull  greenish  black  in 
color,  of  which  I  have  a  fragment.  In  an  en¬ 
gineer’s  camp  on  a  level  the  fire  burned 
for  several  days  for  the  cooking  outfit,  and 
an  imaginative  assistant  swept  off  the 
coals  with  a  bush  and  threw  several  pails 
of  water  over  the  heated  surface.  Those 
of  us  who  use  lamp  chimneys  may  imagine 
something  happened.  It  did  crack  and  rend 
the  mineral,  and  by  following  the  grade 
pegs  and  using  plenty  of  cord  wood  the  fire- 
heated  glass  was  burst  from  its  ancient  rest¬ 
ing  place  and  no  drills  were  required  in 
the  refractory  mineral  of  Obsidian  Cliff. 

Asheville,  N.  C.  J.  F.  G. 


Cotton-Seed  Meal  tor  Tobacco. 

R.  E.  R.,  Hannibal  Center,  N.  Y. — I  have 
been  putting  cotton-seed  meal  and  ashes  on 
tobacco  ground,  but  it  is  a  little  slow.  How 
would  it  do  to  put  the  cotton  seed  on  in  the 
Fall  and  harrow  it  in?  Would  it  lose  any  of 
the  nitrogen?  Would  it  be  better  to  sow 
rye  in  the  Fall? 

Ans. — Cotton-seed  meal,  if  applied  to 
tobacco  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  would  not 
lose  any  considerable  quantity  of  its  nitro¬ 
gen  during  the  Winter,  neither  would  it  be 
of  any  special  benefit.  The  nitrogen  which 
is  in  cotton-seed  meal  does  not  become 
available  for  the  plants’  use  until  decom¬ 
position  has  taken  place,  and  this  would 
take  place  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  during 
the  Winter.  We  would  recommend  using 
cotton-seed  meal  in  the  Spring  rather 
than  in  the  Fall.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
good  plan  to  sow  rye  in  the  Fall.  This 
rye  would  make  us  of  the  available  plant 
food,  especially  the  nitrogen,  and  thus 
prevent  its  loss  by  drainage. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 


“Mama,  Mrs.  Oldcastle  just  went  wild 
over  our  new  bust  of  Shakespeare  when 
she  was  here  this  afternoon.”  “Burst, 
my  dear,  burst.  Mercy  sakes,  how  can 
you  use  such  slang?  And  you’ve  been  to 
Europe  twice,  too !” — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


wnen  you  ouy  uniiaio  uranu 
Rubber  Boots  you'ro  sure  of  ser¬ 
vice,  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Vou  got 
none  of  these  in  the  boots  made  from 
remclted  junk  rubber.  The  Buffalo 
Brand  on  boots  protects  the  buyer,  and 
gives  him  boots  made  only  from  new 
pure  Para  ltubber  that  won’t  crack. 
Sold  by  dealers.  Insist  on  Buffalo 
Brand.  Free  booklet  C ,  tells  why . 

WM,  H.  WALKER  &  CO,. 

77-83  So.  Paarl  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  T. 


APPLE  TREES 

Finest  stock  grown ;  shapely  vigorous, 
well  rooted.  BALDWIN  and  every 
other  kind.  100  varieties.  Immense 
number  trees  for  1907  planting.  Good 
stock  pays.  We  know  what’s  suited 
to  your  region.  Let  us  advise  you. 
We  ship  everywhere  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival.  Get  our  1907  catalog. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Maryland. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


URST  SPRAYERS 
o-FHEE  TRIAL 


No  Money  in  Advance-pay  when 
convenient.  The  “FITZ-ALL”  ilts- 
on-any-barrel  or  tank.  Sprays  all  so¬ 
lutions.  Proven  best  and  most  dur¬ 
able.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
Braes  Ball  Valves  Cylinder  .Plunger , 
etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and  3  Agitators. 
3 00  lb.  pressure.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 
After  trial  if  you  keep  It— pay  when 
you  can.  Wholesale  price  where  n* 
acent— Agents  Wanted.  Special 

free  Offer  for  first  in  each  locality.  “Spray, 
ing  Guide"  and  full  information  FREE. 

H.L. Hurst  Mfg.Co.,  6  North  St..Csnton.a, 


Heating  that  invigorates 


Delicate  women  and 
children,  as  well  as 
frailest  flowers, 
thrive  and  bloom  in 
the  uniformly  tem¬ 
pered  and  ventilated 
homes  made  perpet¬ 
ually  June-like  by 


DEAL 

Boilers 


That  these  outfits  for  either  Hot  Water  or  Low  Pressure  Steam  are  best  for 
health,  sanitation,  and  growth  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  are  used  in  every 
prominent  hospital,  sanitarium,  institution,  etc.,  and  in  greenhouses — wherever  per¬ 
fect  heating  and  ventilating  are  desired. 


IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  cover  the 
same  welcome  advantages  whether  for  cottage,  mansion, 
store,  office,  school,  church,  hotel,  etc.,  because  they  dis¬ 
tribute  genial,  equal  warmth  throughout  the  building, 
protect  the  health  of  the  occupants;  give  absolute  control 
of  heat,  with  pure  air;  free  the  premises  from  ash  dust 
and  coal  gases;  secure  full  benefit  from  each  pound  of  fuel 
burned;  and  all  these  with  perfect  safety  and  lowest  in¬ 
surance  rate. 


ADVANTAGE  7:  Where  building  has  no  cellar, 
an  IDEAL  Water  Boiler  can  be  located  in  a  back  or  un¬ 
used  room,  and  the  AMERICAN  Radiators  may  be  placed 
in  other  rooms  on  same  floor-level.  An  IDEAL  Boiler  for  an 
8-  or  10-room  house  occupies  as  little  space  as  would  one 
or  two  flour  barrels.  The  piping  is  so  small  and  hugs  the 
ceiling  so  closely  that  it  does  not  obstruct  a  cellar  as  do 
the  tin  pipes  of  a  hot-air  furnace. 


Our  catalogues  (free)  explain  other  ADVANTAGES  and  have 
a  wealth  of  concise  heating  and  ventilating  information  which  IDEAL  Boilers  are  made  in 
every  owner  or  tenant  ought  to  have  at  hand.  Sales  Branches  sizes  to  fit  $1,000  cottages 
and  Warehouses  throughout  America  and  Europe.  up  to  90-room  buildings. 


MERICANRAMATOR COMPANY 


Portland 


and  the 


Northwest 


Via  the 


Union  Pacific 

200  Miles  follow  closely 
the  course  of  the  Matchless 

Columbia  River 

One  of  the 

world’s  grandest  views 
Through  trains  daily 

Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Farts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
114  So.  Salina  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


PLANET  Jr. 

BEST  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Most  benefit  to  crops  with  least  effort.  Most  reliable;  longest 
lasting.  All  cultivating  parts  of  high-carbon  steel.  Best  work¬ 
manship  ;  rigid  inspection.  Full  value  for  your  money  in  every 
one  of  the  Planet  Jr.  line  of  45  seeders,  wheel  hoes,  horse  hues, 
riding  cultivators,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  new  Planet  Jr.  catalog. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Horizontal  or  Vortical. 

VERMONT  or  IDEAL 

With  Special  Equipment  for  All  Purposes 


Write  for  Catalogs. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Stationary, 
and  Portable 
tor  all  purposes 

Catalogues  ou  Request. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


A  Satisfactory  Cross-bred  Plum. — 
Though  new  seedling  plums  are  yearly- 
fruited  in  increasing  numbers,  but  few 
appear  to  result  from  intentional  cross¬ 
breeding.  In  Fig.  359,  page  731,  we  have 
a  product  of  one  of  the  first  crosses  of 
Abundance  with  Burbank  made  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Both  these  familiar  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  widely  planted  in  east¬ 
ern  localities,  but  possess  such  marked  de¬ 
fects  that  they  now  appear  to  be  passing 
out  of  cultivation.  Abundance,  or  true 
yellow  fleshed  Botan,  is  a  plum  of  good 
size  and  fine  quality  when  properly 
grown.  The  tree,  at  first  thrifty  in 
growth,  is  so  greatly  subject  to  twig 
blight  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  short¬ 
lived,  especially  when  permitted  to  over¬ 
bear.  Burbank  is  a  rampant  and  spreading 
grower  and  an  enormous  cropper.  The 
plums  are  large  and  of  tolerable  canning 
quality  when  they  mature,  but  are  so 
subject  to  rot  as  to  be  useless  in  the 
coast  districts.  Little  could  be  expected 
of  such  a  close  variety-cross,  and  it  was 
only  made  because  tbe  trees  came  con¬ 
veniently  into  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
but  the  newcomer,  after  five  years’  fruit¬ 
ing  trial,  turns  out  to  be  quite  meritori¬ 
ous.  Practically  the  only  plums  we  have 
this  year  were  borne  by  this  seedling  both 
on  the  original  and  on  grafted  trees.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  exactly  intermediate 
between  that  of  its  parents,  being  far  less 
sprawling  than  Burbank  and  not  as  stif¬ 
fly  upright  as  Abundance.  The  foliage  is 
heavy  and  the  trees  so  far  exempt  from 
blight  or  other  disease.  The  plums  ripen 
at  the  end  of  July,  and  appear  quite 
immune  to  rot  or  the  effects  of  qurculio. 
They  are  borne  so  profusely  that  thinning 
is  imperatively  necessary,  if  they  are  to 
attain  normal  size,  which  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  average  Burbank  fruits. 
The  coloring  is  yellow,  overspread  with 
purplish  crimson,  flesh  firm,  clinging  to 
stone,  and  of  sweet,  rich  quality  when 
not  too  crowded.  The  defects  so  far  ob¬ 
served  are  the  constant  tendency  to  over¬ 
bear,  and  occasional  cracking  of  the  rip¬ 
ening  fruits,  both  of  which  may  to  a 
considerable  extent  be  corrected  by  timely 
thinning.  No  grower  of  the  writer’s  ac¬ 
quaintance,  however,  has  the  “nerve”  to 
thin  young  orchard  fruits  as  thoroughly 
as  for  best  results  it  should  be  done,  so 
the  defects  are  not,  we  hope,  underesti¬ 
mated.  If  the  new  plum  thrives  as  well 
the  next  five  years  as  it  has  the  last,  we 
shall  think  it  has,  at  least,  local  value. 
Other  hybrids  and  cross-breds  fruited 
from  time  to  time  have  interest,  but  do 
not  appear  to  possess  the  sterling  quali¬ 
ties  needed  for  commercial  planting. 

New7  Sterile  Hydrangea. — Sterile  flow¬ 
ered  Hydrangeas  and  Viburnums  are 
justly  reckoned  among  the  most  desirable 
shrubs.  With  the  exception  of  the  high¬ 
ly  ornamental  Japan  Hydrangea  hortensis, 
so  commonly  grown  in  tubs  for  decorative 
effect,  all  are  reliably  hardy  in  the  open. 
They  are  natives  of  Asia  and  North 
America,  Japan  contributing  the  well- 
known  Oriental  snowball.  Viburnum  pli- 
catum,  while  we  have  our  beautiful  Guel¬ 
der  rose  or  native  snowball,  V.  opulus. 
Eastern  Asia  also  is  the  home  of  the 
Panicled  Hydrangea,  and  its  ever-popu- 
lar  large  flowered  form  knowm  every¬ 
where  as  H.  paniculata  grandiflora.  This 
last  is  without  doubt  the  most  widely 
planted  shrub  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
found  everywhere  alike,  in  the  cottage 
dooryard  and  in  the  pleasure  gardens  of 
the  wealthy.  It  has  been  very  attractive 
this  year,  every  specimen,  little  and  big, 
being  covered  with  immense  panicles  of 
snow  white  blooms,  now  turning  rosy  as 
the  season  advances.  The  type  species,  H. 
paniculata,  though  far  less  frequently 
seen,  has  its  own  special  attractiveness. 
It  is,  indeed,  considered  superior  by  some 
critical  growers,  as  the  flower  heads  are 
held  upright,  having  fewer  sterile 
blooms.  They  come  later,  are  more 
elongated  in  form,  and  the  creamy-w'hite 
tint  changes  at  maturity  to  purple  red. 
H.  paniculata  is  also  less  shrubby  in 
habit  than  its  great-panicled  offspring, 
forming  in  time,  a  fair-sized  lawn  tree. 
It  is  good  to  have  them  both,  but  for 
small  yards,  the  common  Grandiflora  va¬ 
riety  answers  wrell.  Now  comes  a  true 
American  “Snowball”  Hydrangea,  a  sport 
of  H.  arborescens,  native  to  portions  of 
the  Western  and  Southern  States.  In  its 
usual  wild  form  H.  arborescens  is  not 
especially  ornamental,  and  is  seldom 
planted,  though  known  as  a  species  for 
more  than  100  years.  It  has  good  fol¬ 
iage,  but  the  flower  heads  are  not  showy, 
there  being  only  a  few  conspicuous  ster¬ 
ile  blooms  at  the  outside  of  the  cyme  or 
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panicle.  The  new  variety,  however,  bears 
in  profusion  fine  clusters  of  milk-white 
sterile  blooms  of  the  largest  size,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  rounded  panicles  much  like 
those  of  the  tender  tub  Hydrangeas. 
What  gives  them  especial  value,  however, 
is  that  they  come  in  bloom  in  June,  just 
as  the  Viburnum  snowballs  pass  away, 
and  continue,  on  well-established  plants, 
until  late  August.  These  great  white 
flower  clusters,  though  not  very  lasting 
when  cut,  are  useful  to  florists  during 
the  usual  midsummer  dearth  of  blooms, 
and  will  doubtless  cause  this  attractive 
variety  to  be  extensively  planted  when  it 
can  be  had  at  moderate  cost.  At  pres¬ 
ent  small,  but  well  rooted  plants,  cost  50 
to  75  cents  each.  Our  trial  specimen 
planted  out  in  April  from  a  three-inch  pot, 
produced  in  June  four  fine  flower  clus¬ 
ters  six  or  more<  inches  across.  There  is 
some  claim  that*  this  snowball  Hydran¬ 
gea  is  a  continuous  Summer  bloomer,  but 
those  most  familiar  with  it  say  the  early 
flowering  period  covers  several  weeks,  as 
successive  shoots  come  into  bloom  and 
that,  in  vigorous  specimens,  there  is  a 
second  but  shorter  period  in  August  oc¬ 
casionally  running  into  September,  but 
that  it  is  not  an  everbloomer,  in  the 
common  acceptance  of  the  term.  This 
showy  variety  of  native  Hydrangea  is  of¬ 
fered  as  H.  arborescens  grandiflora  alba 
and  also  as  H.  arborescens  sterilis,  the 
latter  being  botanically  the  more  correct. 
Where  it  is  best  known  in  the  Middle 
West  it  has  been  locally  propagated  for 
some  years  for  garden  decoration,  and  is 
commonly  termed  Hills  of  Snow  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  more  familiar  snow¬ 
ball  shrubs.  It  is  without  doubt  the  fin¬ 
est  introduction  for  many  years  among 
white-flowered  shrubs.  Plants  are  likely 
to  be  offered  next  year  by  dealers  at 
moderate  prices  w.  v.  F. 


Bottom  made  or  pr< 

Bteel,  studded  with  steel 
rivets;  uppers  of  soft,  pliable, 
water-proof  leather — on  the 
(2.60  shoe  actually  better 
thanthoBeof  the  regular 
$3.60  leather  shoes;  our 
(3.60uppers  equalordlnary 
(5.00  leather  shoes.  Inside 
is  a  comfortable  hair  cush¬ 
ion.  Weigh  nomore  than 
ordinary  shoes.  They  will 
save  you  money;  keep 
your  feet  dry  and  com¬ 
fortable,  prevent  colds  and  rneumatism.  Do  not  require 
the  usual  “breaking  In;”  easy  and  soothing  to  the  feet 
from  the  first  minute  you  put  them  on.  The  Steel  8hoe  is 
certain  to  please  and  satisfy;  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  did  without  It.  Sizes  6  to  18.  Send  us  your  size  and 
(8.50  for  6-lnch  high  shoes  (or  (3.60  for  9-lnch)  andyou  will 
promptly  receive  the  best  and  most  comfortable  pair  of 
working  shoes  the  market  has  ever  produced. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  P,  RACINE,  WIS. 
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Jobs  are  always 
waiting  for  com¬ 
petent  men.  The 
roads  have  no 
time  for  the 
training 
of  green 

—  —  hands. 

OurR.  Rm  T raining  School 

does  that.  Fits  you  to  step  right  In  and  take  good 
salary  and  secure  promotion.  Correspondence 
plan,  only  spare  time  needed.  Free  book,  “Rail¬ 
road  Training  for  the  Millions”  tells  all.  Write  for 
copy  and  get  full  particulars. 

RAILROAD  MEN’S  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 
Boa  718.  Freeport,  Illinois.  


Make  Plowing  Easy 


By 

Using 


Wonder 

Plow 

Trucks. 


This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  pe  rfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does.not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Progress  in  Plowing.*'  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.,32 7  Factory  St„  St.  Clair.  Mich. 


A  Good  Article 
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IHERE  is  more  than  selling  quality  in  ‘ ‘HIGH 
STANDARD”  PAINT. 

There  is  more  than  can,  label,  and 
paint -looking  contents.  There  is  paint  efficiency 
there.  Covering  power,  Spreading  capacity, 
Wear  and  Beauty,  Uniformity  and  Smoothness. 

Quantity — every  size  is  full  U.  S.  Standard  Measure  of  paint. 

And  real  paint  economy — because  ‘‘HIGH  STANDARD”  PAINT 
covers  25  to  40  per  cent  more  square  feet  to  the  gallon  than  ordinary  paint 
— lasts  two  to  three  years  longer,  and  fails  gradually,  leaving  a  smooth, 
clean  surface  for  repainting. 

Lowe  Brothers 

“High  Standard” 

Gi'Oes  'Best  'Results 

—because  it  is  made  according  to  a  rational  formula  that  is  the  result  of  a  third-of-a-cen- 
tury  of  scientific  study  and  practical  paint-making.  Thoroughly  mixed,  ground  and 
re-ground  superfine—  and  sealed  in  air-tight  cans— always  fresh  and  good. 

Look  for  the  "LITTLE  BLUE  FLAG"— your  protection. 

There  is  a  “HIGH  STANDARD”  dealer  in  nearly  every  town, 
handling  also  Lowe  Brothers  Interior  Enamel  for  woodwork  and  walls; 

Hard  Drying  Floor  Paint,  for  floors,  etc..  Standard  Barn  Paint,  “Little 
Blue  Flag"  Varnish— as  good  as  its  name— etc. 

Sena  for  our  valuable  booklet  “Paint  and  Painting" — mailed  free 
on  request. 

THE  LOWE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Palntm&kers  Varnish  makers 
450-456  Third  Stroet,  Dayton,  Ohio 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 


The  “ Little 
Blue  Flag" 


—  Your 
Protection  <*> 


SC  ALEC  IDE’ 


SAVE  YOVR  TREES  THIS  FALL  TILLSPRING 

The  chances  are  they’ll  be  killed  by  San  Jose  Scale.  Take  time  by  the  forelock- 
spray  with  SCALECIDE.  It  kills  every  insect  it  touches.  Cheaper  than  Lime- 
Sulpnur  or  any  home-made  mixture,  and  easier  to  apply.  Non-corrosive,  non- 
clogging.  92  percent  oil— the  largest  amount  with  less  water  than  is  found  in  any 
spray  vet  discovered.  We  prove  it.  Order  a  50-gallon  barrel  at  f25.  Makes  800  or 
-  aflons  costing  2^c  to  3c  at  any  station  in  the  U .  S.  east  of  Mississippi  and  north 

cialb 


spr 
1000  gs 
of  Ohio  Rivers. 
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There’s  nothing  cheaper.  Send  now  for  free,  special  booklet 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

11  Broadway, 


New  York  City 


GRASS 


HUBBARD’S  ... 

FERTILIZER 


For  FALL 
SEEDING 

The  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark  uses  this  brand  exclusively  in 
seeding  his  famous  hay  fields  at  Higganum,  Conn. 

Pure  Ground  Bone  of  Our  Own  Manufacture 

,  Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  prices 

THE)  KOGKRS  At  HUBBARD  CO. 
FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURERS 


Middletown 


Conn. 
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Hunting  Rifles 

From  the  ten  different 
Winchester  repeaters 
you  can  surely  select  a 
rifle  adapted  for  hunting 
your  favorite  game,  be 
it  squirrels  or  grizzly 
bears.  No  matter 
which  model  you  select 
you  can  count  on  its 
being  well  made,  ac¬ 
curate  and  reliable. 

SHOOT  WINCHESTER  CARTRIDGES 
IN  WINCHESTER  GUNS 


A  copy  of  FARMERS  GUIDE 
most  useful  book  of  Records,  Reci¬ 
pes,  and  General  Information 
mailed  upon  request  to  every 
Farmer  and  Stock  Grower.  Write  to-day. 

THE  0.  8.  KELLY  CO.,  157  Lima  St.  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys^  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SALI- 
MINE  — the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIM  INC 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At  It”  and 
“  Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works, 
Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


_  __  _  it  will  pay  you  to  spray  your 

Rlr  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  for  pro- 
IJU  It  I  tectionfrom  scale  and  all  insect 
pests  and  fungus  diseases.  FHF.K 
■  II  Instruction  Book  shows  the 

Wp  famous  EMPIRE  KING,  ORCHARD 
MONARCH  and  other  sprayers ;  also  gives  a 
lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  42  11th  St..  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


CALDWELL 
TANKS 

are  nothing  like  the  or¬ 
dinary  kind.  Better  ma¬ 
terial,  better  hooping, 
better  workmanship,  re¬ 
unite  in  better  service, 
longer  life,  less  repairs. 

Give  unexcelled  ser¬ 
vice  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  at  reasonable 
cost.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(^Galvanized* ) 

Wind  Mills,  Pinups,  Gas  Euglnea. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Hope  Farm  Fruit. — On  the  first  page 
is  a  picture  of  some  of  our  Elberta 
peaches  and  two  seedling  apples  now 
growing  at  Hope  Farm  on  one  of  our 
back  fields.  I  found,  when  we  came  here, 
a  group  of  apple  seedlings,  most  of  which 
were  saved  for  fruiting.  Must  of  them 
turned  out  to  be  sweet,  and  there  are  two 
distinct  types.  One  is  splashed  with  stripes 
of  red,  while  the  other  is  not  unlike 
Grimes  Golden  in  shape  and  color.  They 
are  both  past  ripe  now.  I  have  never 
seen  a  better  sweet  apple  of  this  season 
than  either  of  these  seedlings,  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  another  sweet 
apple  should  be  introduced.  I  show  these 
to  illustrate  the  general  type  of  this  curi¬ 
ous  group  of  seedlings.  In  another  field 
1  have  a  group  of  sour  seedlings,  one  of 
which  may  come  to  something.  The 
peaches  are  just  fair  specimens.  We  can 
find  many  larger  than  these.  The  photo¬ 
graph  cannot  show  the  high  color  which 
is  painted  on  the  cheek  of  these  Elbertas. 
These  peaches  came  from  one  of  those 
original  trees  which  were  planted  in  a 
crowbar  hole.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
we  went  into  an  old  field  and  punched 
holes  in  the  ground  with  a  crowbar  with¬ 
out  clearing  the  land.  Little  June-tud 
trees  were  cut  back  to  about  .18  inches 
of  top,  while  the  roots  were  cut  so  the 
tree  would  go  into  the  crowbar  hole.  Then 
water  and  sand  were  poured  around  the 
tree  and  the  soil  packed  firmly.  I  do  not 
plant  tres  that  way  any  more,  as  we  make 
a  larger  hole  and  leave  about  two-inch 
stubs  on  the  roots.  However,  these 
peaches  grew  on  one  of  these  crowbar 
planted  trees  and  they  are  certainly  large 
enough  for  most  purposes. 

Farm  Notes. — A  week  of  showers  with 
hot  sunshine  in  between  has  complicated 
farm  work.  It  has  been  good  weather 
for  seeding  grass  or  grain,  and  we  have 
put  in  considerable  rye  and  clover.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  cut  the  Alfalfa  for  the  third 
time,  but  the  weather  was  against  it. 
Strawberry  weeding  still  continues,  and  is 
likely  to  keep  up  at  odd  times  until  No¬ 
vember.  [t  is  hard  to  imagine  how  quickly 
the  weeds  fill  our  soil  during  the  moist 
season  if  left  alone.  The  same  conditions 
which  push  along  the  weeds  bring  up  the 
clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips.  One  who 
has  never  seen  these  turnips  grow  would 
be  surprised  at  the  size  of  our  plants  at 
30  days  from  sowing.  They  make  a 
larger  growth  above  ground  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  white  turnips,  while  the  tap  root 
grows  straight  down  into  the  soil.  In  30 
days  from  sowing  the  seed  I  find  these 
tap  roots  nine  inches  long.  It  is  this 
deep  rooting  which  gives  this  turnip  its 
chief  value.  It  opens  up  the  soil  and, 
1  believe,  takes  plant  food  from  the  lower 
soil  and  puts  it  near  the  surface  where 
most  other  crops  need  it.  I  am  sowing  a 
small  quantity  of  Winter  vetch.  I  got 
this  seed  through  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  northern  grown  and  select¬ 
ed — that  is,  bred  through  several  seasons 
for  special  hardiness  and  size.  1  am  sow¬ 
ing  it  with  rye,  and  shall  let  both  crops 
go  to  seed  and  thrash  out  the  vetch.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  have  grown  this  vetch  for  years 
tell  great  stories  of  its  value.  As  I '  do 
not  grow  grain  I  have  no  fear  that  the 
vetch  will  mix  up  with  rye  or  wheat, 
while  if  there  is  any  crop  that  will  give 
me  more  nitrogen  and  fodder  through 
the  idle  months  than  Crimson  clover,  I 
want  it.  From  what  these  men  tell  me  I 
can,  by  sowing  vetch  in  September  and 
cow  peas  in  June,  produce  nitrogen 
enough  on  my  hills  to  give  me  all  the 
organic  forms  of  it  I  need.  Then  by  us¬ 
ing  nitrate  of  soda  as  needed  I  can  have 
a  full  supply.  All  these  things  are  worth 
trying.  The  Alfalfa  is  still  jumping.  On 
September  21  I  found  a  number  of  plants 
five  inches  tall  and  green  as  need  be.  For 
the  first  time  in  seven  years  we  have  a 
full  supply  of  melons,  and  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  do  enjoy  them!  I  have  told  how  we 
plowed  five  furrows  on  each  side  of  about 
20  rows  of  young  apple  trees.  Then  we 
planted  melons,  squash  and  pumpkins 
along  these  rows,  putting  a  shovelful  of 
manure  at  each  hill.  The  dry  weather  cut 
them  somewhat, ■  but  they  have  come  like 
race  horses  in  the  last  three  weeks.  As 
you  look  up  the  hill  you  see  what  looks 
like  great  lumps  of  gold  scattered  along 
the  pumpkin  rows.  There  will  be  a  heavy 
crop  of  Hubbard  squash — and  about  the 
least  expensive  crop  I  ever  raised.  .  .  . 
These  are  happy  days  for  the  dozen  Hope 
harm  Cheshires.  Talk  about  Alfalfa  and 
Cow-horn  turnips,  they  can’t  produce  root 
or  top  that  will  equal  one  of  these  bud¬ 
ding  pork  barrels.  These  pigs  run  in  an 
orchard  of  early  apples  near  the  barn.  A 
little  stream  runs  through  the  orchard, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  Mrs.  Cheshire 
and  her  children  to  do  but  root  and  grow 
fat.  We  do  not  ring  the  pigs,  but  leave 


them  free  to  rip  the  soil  as  they  please. 
The  way  they  turn  it  over  in  their  hunt 
for  grubs  surely  gives  “thorough  culture” 
and  makes  my  mulched  trees  jump  to 
make  even  a  respectable  showing.  On  a 
farm  like  ours  where  there  are  wastes  of 
all  sorts  of  vegetables,  it  does  not  cost 
much  to  feed  a  dozen  growing  pigs.  Soft 
cabbage,  sweet  corn  that  is  too  hard  for 
boiling,  small  potatoes  boiled  and  the 
many  other  things  that  accumulate  on  a 
garden  farm,  all  make  good  food  for  a 
pig.  Just  now  we  are  feeding  no  grain 
except  soft  ears  of  sweet  corn  from  a 
patch  near  the  house.  This,  with  cab¬ 
bage,  house  wastes  and  what  they  find  in 
the  orchard  keeps  the  pigs  fat  and  thrifty. 
We  shall  have  by  Christmas  over  a  ton 
of  good  pork  produced  with  very  little 
labor  and  light  expense.  No  pig  in  a  pen 
for  me.  Let  no  man,  however,  put  a 
drove  of  pigs  into  an  orchard  where 
mulch  has  been  piled  around  the  trees. 
Pigs  know  their  business  too  well.  They 
will  go  right  to  that  mulch  and  tear  it 
up,  digging  down  so  as  to  injure  the  tree. 
Another  thing — if  you  put  pigs  in  an  or¬ 
chard  be  sure  they  have  plenty  of  ashes. 
Otherwise  they  may  gnaw  and  bark  the 
trees. 

Saving  Fertility. — A  farmer  who  start¬ 
ed  out  to  get  some  subscriptions  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  tells  me  the  story  of  his  trip. 
Among  other  things  he  says : 

One  man  was  busy  hauling  tobacco  stalks 
out  into  the  field  and  burning  them.  I 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  they  would  be 
of  some  benefit  to  the  land  if  plowed  under. 
He  said  they  might  have  been  if  plowed 
under  when  green,  but  that  they  had  lain 
there  three  or  four  years  and  were  of  no 
account  now. 

I  believe  this  man  was  wrong,  though 
I  confess  that  I  could  not  prove  it  to  him 
without  some  direct  “sign.”  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  can  possibly  afford  to  burn  any 
organic  matter  except  wood  or  something 
that  bears  disease.  When  that  man  burned 
those  tobacco  stems  he  lost  all  the  nitro¬ 
gen  they  contained  because  the  heat  of 
burning  turned  it  into  a  gas  and  drove 
it  off.  As  for  me,  I  am  working  my  wits 
to  obtain  nitrogen  for  my  crops,  and  I 
cannot  afford  to  drive  it  off.  If  that  man 
saw  his  wife  take  a  pound  of  sugar  and 
throw  it  out  on  the  grass  I  should  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  use  a  blue  pencil  on  his  re¬ 
marks  before  we  could  print  them.  Or, 
if  she  bought  a  bottle  of  washing  am¬ 
monia  and  left  the  cork  out  until  you 
couldn’t  smell  the  gas  he  would  break  out 
again.  You  could  hardly  blame  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  paid  money  for  these  things,  and 
why  should  his  wife  waste  them?  I  would, 
like  to  make  that  man  see  that  when  he 
burns  those  tobacco  stalks  he  is  worse 
than  his  wife  who  “wastes”  sugar  or  am¬ 
monia.  He  had  to  buy  fertilizer  to  grow 
that  tobacco  in  the  first  place.  He  paid 
at  least  18  cents  a  pound  for  the  nitrogen 
in  those  stems.  A  ton  of  the  stems  con¬ 
tained  over  four  times  as  much  nitrogen 
as  a  ton  of  good  manure.  He  will  have 
to  pay  about  $9  for  the  nitrogen  which  he 
drives  off  when  he  burns  a  ton  of  those 
stems.  To  say  that  they  are  “no  account” 
because  they  have  lain  several  years  in  a 
pile  is  nonsense.  There  may  be  men  who 
can  afford  to  pay  $9  to  let  the  atmos¬ 
phere  “smoke  up”  by  burning  tobacco,  but 
I  can’t.  Anyway,  aside  from  the  loss  of 
nitrogen,  our  soils  need  vegetable  matter 
or  humus.  Those  stems,  plowed  into  the 
ground,  and  left  to  decay  there,  would 
help  the  soil  even  if  they  never  added  a 
pound  of  plant  food.  Would  this  man 
take  old  stable  manure  out  and  burn  it? 
The  stems  contain  four  times  as  much 
nitrogen  as  the  old  manure  would.  I 
can  see  no  excuse  whatever  for  that  man. 
I  wish  his  wife  would  master  the  subject 
of  manurial  wastes,  and  then  make  life  a 
burden  to  him.  h.  w.  C. 
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|  A-Flnlshed 

painted  surface. 

B  -  Asphalt  eompound 
imbedded  into  burlap. 

C- Strong  “burlap 
imbedded  into  cement, 
j  D -Solid  flexible  body  of  our 
special  cement  composition.^ 
E-Heavy  foundation 
of  woolen  feK. 
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The  Roof  for  Thrifty  Farmers 

THE  shiftless  farmer  is  satisfied  with 
any  kind  of  cheap  roofing  that  affords 
temporary  protection.  The  thrifty 
farmer  considers  quality  first,  for  he 
knows  there  is  economy  in  buying 
that  which  has  lasting  qualities. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
construction  of  Carey’s  Roofing.  The  differ¬ 
ent  layers  are  compressed  at  the  factory  into  one 
compact  sheet  of  roofing,  which  never  comes  apart. 


CAREY'S 


FLEXIBLE 

CEMENT 


ROOFING 


is  easily  laid  by  common  labor.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces, 
and  is  suitable  for  all  buildings  about  the  farm.  Will  not  rot,  rust,  nor  break. 
Is  fire-resisting,  moisture  and  wind-proof.  W.  H.  Caine,  Cleveland,  O.,  writes: 

‘*1  have  had  a  part  of  my  barn  covered  with  your  roofing 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  It  Is  good  for  a  long  time  yet.” 

Carey’s  Roofing  may  be  laid  over  leaky  shingle  or  metal  roofs  without  expense  of 
removal.  The  Carey  Patent  Lap  covers  nail  heads,  making  a  neat  and  lasting 
union  of  sheet  to  sheet  and  roofing  to  roof-board.  Carey  roofs  never  blow  off. 

Write  for  prices,  nearest  distributing  point,  free  samples  and  descriptive  booklet. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  42  w.,ne  Av...  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Don’t  Push 

The  horse  can  draw  the  Fi 
load  without  help,  if  you 
reduce  friction  to  almost 
nothing  by  applying 


Mica  Axli 
-Grease 


to  the  wheels. 
No  other  lubri¬ 
cant  ever  made 
wears  so  long 
and  saves  so  much 
horsepower.  Next  time 
try  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Incorporated 


Keen  Your  Money" 

In  Your  Fist 

Don’t  give  us  a  cent  until 
you  are  satisfied.  Bushel  crates 
handle  economically  your  crop  of 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  fruits, 
etc.  They’re  best  for  stor- 
•  age.  Tier  them  high  as  you 
please;  they  hold  a  bushel 
even  full.  More  time  for 
other  work,  quicker  ser¬ 
vice,  more  profit  from  bet¬ 
ter  kept  fruit,  less  sorting 
when  you  use  Geneva 
Hushel  Crates.  Write 
for  information  how  we 
send  goods— no  cash  in 
advance.  Book  free. 
Geneva  Cooperage  | 

Co.,  Box  20. 

Geneva,  Ohio, 
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Potato  Digger 


Used  either  as  a  low-down  of  Meva-  t 
tor  digger.  Digs  early  and  later 
crops  without  bruising.  Lightest 
in  draft,  strongest.most  durable. 
Complete  Line  of  Potato  Maehlnery 
Catalogue  FREE.  Prompt  shipments 
t  from  factory, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

|  Elmira  or  Cauastota,  N.  Y. 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co., 

Box  102, 

Crenloch  New  Jersey. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
‘  gasoline  engines, 
-8  team  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 

w  _  ers.  Catalog  free. 

anarch  Machinery  Co.,  Raom  161 . 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Tort. 


EXCELL 


The  WAfiON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Slaves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  WAGON^. 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  Bteel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  KIT 
OLD  HEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 
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AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  “Wheel Sense" free. 

Electric fhH' Co.  Bi  88.  Quincy, III. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Straight  or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG. CO.,  Box  70  F  Quincy,  III. 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON 

IS  THE  ONLY 
"LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGON 
IMITATED. 


WHY! 

Our  Printed 
Matter  Tells 
The  Story. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

OSGOODSCALES 

All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitiess;  Steel 
and  Cement  Construction.  Guaran¬ 
teed  accurate,  reliable  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale 
ou  trial.  Free  catalogue. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO..  157  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


'»n°dN  ROOFING 
steel  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  Is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  I  fit  isn’t  the  best 
you  can  ouy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
It.  £osy  to  lay.  No  oxperleoce  Doed«l.  Toll 
nt  about  your  building  and  lot  u«  quote  you 
factory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
Bo.  R31  It  la  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SATISFACTORY  DIVIDENDS  mean  the  highest 
43  rate  that  money  will  earn  when  SAFELY 
Invested.  Small  savings  usually  earn  4#  or 
less.  Under  exceptionally  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  due  to  large  operations  for  many 
years  in  the  best  loaning  market,  we  offer 
PERFECT  SECURITY  and  pay  LARGER  DIVIDENDS 
than  the  average  savings  institution. 

5%aYear 

reckoned  from  day  of  re¬ 
ceipt  to  day  of  withdrawal. 

References  from  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

New  Y’ork  Banking  De¬ 
partment  supervision. 

Aueta  $1,750,000. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO., 
5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 
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BREEDING  AND  FEEDING  0.  /.  C. 
SWINE. 

In  breeding  swine,  I  like  to  raise  t\vo 
litters  a  year.  To  get  early  Fall  litters 
we  must  have  pigs  farrow  in  March  and 
fore  part  of  April.  I  had  two  litters 
come  the  last  of  February  and  all  of 
them  did  well.  That  was  when  we  were 
having  some  of  our  coldest  weather.  To 
keep  these  pigs  comfortable,  I  kept  from 
two  to  three  large-sized  lanterns  burn¬ 
ing  nights  in  my  colony  houses.  These 
houses  are  7x8,  five-foot  posts,  double 
boarded,  paper  between  boards,  and 
shingled  roofs.  Each  house  has  a  small 
yard.  I  let  sows  and  pigs  out  into 
small  yards  in  Spring  when  weather  i? 
not  too  cold.  After  two  weeks’  old, 
late  Spring  or  early  Fall,  I  let  them  run 
in  clover  and  rape.  As  for  feed  for  sows 
and  pigs,  I  feed  sows  only  twice  a  day 
for  first  two  weeks;  after  that  three 
times,  and  keep  increasing  their  feed  to 
make  all  milk  possible.  I  give  the  sows 
a  mixture  of  hominy,  mixed  feed  and  a 
little  oil  meal.  Pigs  will  commence  to 
eat  feed  about  at  about  three  weeks 
old.  I  feed  them  all  the  skim-milk  I  can 
get;  in  troughs  separate  from  sow  a  little 
scalded  hominy  and  mixed  feed  and  wa¬ 
ter.  It  will  surprise  you  to  see  the  lit¬ 
tle  three  and  four  weeks’  old  pigs  com¬ 
mence  to  eat  rape  and  clover.  Feed  a 
little  .  corn  scattered  for  them.  Spring 
pigs,  with  plenty  of  clover,  rape  and  bar¬ 
ley  for  green  feed,  with  a  little  grain, 
plenty  of  good  water,  a  good  large  run, 
will  do  well  all  Summer.  In  the  Fall 


registering  calves;  it  would  stop  it,  most 
emphatically,  I  for  one,  could  not  afford  to 
register  when  born,  because  we  lose  from 
various  causes  at  least  50  per  cent.  But 
don’t  register,  do  not  raise  even  unregistered 
worthless  animals.  h.  f.  shannon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  rules  that  are  now 
in  practice  by  both  the  American  Berkshire 
Association  and  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  of  doubling  the  fee  should  correct  this 
condition ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  any 
man  should  have  a  right  to  show  purebred 
stock,  Berkshires  or  Jerseys,  which  are  the 
only  stock  we  are  interested  in,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  furnish  the  certificate  of  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  animal.  The  $50  or 
$100  fee,  it  seems  to  me,  is  rather  exorbi¬ 
tant.  BILTMORE  FARMS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  radical  suggestion 
made  by  Hart  Wallace,  if  adopted,  would 
prove  a  great  detriment  to  purebred  stock, 
and  it  would  stop  the  registration  to  a  great 
extent.  As  I  understand  it,  the  theory  of 
allowing  purebred  animals  to  remain  un¬ 
registered  until  nearly  two  years  old  is  to 
enable  the  owner  to  see  the  partial  develop¬ 
ment  before  deciding  whether  animals  are 
of  sufficient  merit  to  register  or  not.  The 
present  rules  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  careful  thought  and  development,  and 
I  do  not  feel  competent  off  hand  to  suggest 
any  improvements.  f.  b.  keeney. 

The  rules  covering  registration  of  Jersey 
cattle  are  as  near  right  as  a  set  of  rules 
can  be  made.  The  A.  J.  C.  C.  was  wise  in 
making  the  rules  covering  registration,  and 
had  there  been  a  necessity  for  a  change  the 
Club  would  have  made  it  long  ago.  The  fee 
for  recording  is  doubled  after  two  years  of 
age.  I  believe  this  should  remain  unchanged. 
Who  is  there  among  the  breeders  who  can 
foresee  the  dairy  prepotency  and  endowed 
dairy  tendencies  of  an  animal  before  he  is 
one  year  old?  I  see  no  reason  for  changing 
the  rule  and  raising  the  fee  for  older  cattle. 

Wisconsin.  h.  c.  taylor. 


feed  pumpkins  and  the  run  of  the  clover 
and  rape ;  increase  the  grain.  Shut  them 
up  about  'October  1.  Give  them  all  they 
will  eat  and  more  solid  food ;  sell  them 
when  price  is  high  in  November  and  see 
if  pigs  raised  this  way  with  clover,  rape, 
sweet  corn  and  pumpkins  have  not  been 
as  profitable  as  anything  on  the  farm. 

Just  a  word  in  regard,  to  breeding 
stock;  sows  that  have  trot  got  pigs  with 
them.  They  are  fed  but  a.  little  grain 
through  the  year,  only  when;  running 
with  pigs,  and  then  fed  to  make  all  milk 
possible.  Through  the  Winter  they  stay 
in  these  colony  houses  with  a  small  open¬ 
ing  to  go  in  and  out  when  they  like,  with 
a  bran-sack  to  close  after  them.  They 
are  fed  inside  in  very  coM  or  stormy 
weather,  but  most  of  the  time  out  dbors; 
they  have  a  good  bed  of  meadow  hay. 
They  have  a  run  of  25  acres  the  year 
round.  When  snow  is  deep  they  do  not 
require  much  run.  Grain  is  all  fed  dry. 
They  have  running  water  to  drink;  go 
and  get  it  when  they  want  to.  Their 
food  mostly  in  Fall  and  early  Winter  is 
green  rye,  to  feed  on  pumpkins,  squashes, 
mangels  and  sweet  corn  fodder.  When 
Winter  sets  in  with  snow  their  feed  con¬ 
sists  of  mangels,  squashes,  clover  hay  and 
rowen,  with  a  little  corn.  Everything  but 
the  grain  is  raised  on  the  farm.  f.  n. 

Coldbrook  Springs,  Mass. 

HIGH  REGISTRY  FEES  FOR  JERSEYS 

On  page  647  Mr.  Hart  Wallace  advocated 
a  plan  of  charging  $50  to  $100  for  regis¬ 
tering  animals  over  one  year  old.  His  idea 
is  to  prevent  breeders  from  registering  so 
many  inferior  animals.  The  matter  is  open 
for  discussion 

The  problem  of  a  satisfactory  identifica¬ 
tion  mark  for  purebred  animals  is  one  that 
wil  be  profitabe  to  the  fortunate  inventor. 
The  only  possible  solution  in  sight  is  ear 
tattooing,  but  few  have  been  successful  in 
this,  although  J.  L.  Hope,  of  Florham  Farms, 
has  been.  Then  -what?  In  registering  let 
this  mark  be  noted,  but  not  compulsory,  be¬ 
cause  a  man  may  have  only  a  few  registered 
and  is  not  able  to  comply.  W.  R.  Spann  and 
I  discussed  this  very  point  this  week  at  the 
Indiana  State  Fair,  in  regard  to  identifying 
“solid  colored”  Jerseys,  and  by  the  way  I 
felt  amply  repaid  for  a  nearly  800-mile  trip. 
It  is  a  great  school,  and  better  than  Toronto 
as  such,  although  the  latter  has  so  many 
more  animals,  the  biggest  show  in  America, 
It  is  hardly  right  to  compare.  Now,  about 


Distillers’  Grain  for  Horses. — Have  you 
ever  fed  distillers’  dried  grains  to  horses? 
If  so,  with  what  results?  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who 
has  had  experience  along  this  line. 

Ohio.  j.  w.  g. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  Mitk  CO..  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster.  Pa, 


COLLIE  pups  and  white  AND  BltOWN 
^  FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


PnSI  Cil  E-Fox  and  Coon  Hounds,  Rabbit 
I  Wil  OHLL  Dogs;  all  ages.  Send  stamp. 

P.  L.  YAKNELL,  SHREVE,  OHIO. 


COR  SALE.— Dickinson’s  reg.  Delaine  Rams,  large 
1  boned,  well  covered  with  long  white  wool.  Write  or 
come  and  see  me.  Alex.  Taylor,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


Ql)  REGISTERED  YEAREING  RAMS  for 

VU  sale.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 

H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi,  Seneca  County,  New  York. 


TOXALINE 

A  CERTAIN  REMEDY 

For  Stomach  and  Lung  Worms 

Quart  Can,  $1.50;  for  25  to  30  Animals. 
Catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies  free. 
Cyril  Francklyn,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Erie  St.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


JACKS 

Imported  Catalonia,  Majorca  and  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  saddle  horses,  trotting 
and  pacing  stallions,  Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  Our  importation  of  Spanish  Jacks  which 
arrived  August  12th,  are  the  largest  and  finest  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States.  Our  herd  of  Tarn- 
worths  are  headed  by  the  first  and  second  prize 
Boars  at  the  Royal  Show  in  England.  Our  catalogue 
is  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder.  Write 
us  your  wants  or  visit  our  farms. 

J.  E.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN  :  Greenville,  Texas. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  «&  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St..  N.  Y.( 


mm 


paitls 
[OneIIiinq| 

>  Feed  is  an¬ 
other.  Don’t 
mix.  Animals  do 
better  when  they  get 
salt  when  the  taste 


craves  it.  Place 

Compressed  Pure-Salt  Bricks 

in  their  reach  with  our  Patent  Feeders. 
It’Bnotan  expensive  way  and  they  get 
J  the  purest  refined  dairy  salt — always 
just  as  they  want  it.  That  pays.  Heal¬ 
ers  sell  it.  Write  us  for  booklet. 

Belmont  Stable  Supply  Co., 

Patentees  &  Mfrs-  Sta.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


it’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buv  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for  service 
and  a  splendid  bunch  or  youngsows.  A  iso  young  pigs. 

They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific,  early  maturing 
kind  for  which  the 

KALORAMA  FARM  HERD 


MILK  TUBES' 


Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  60c.  Set  of  four 
$2.  TeatOpener75c.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  8Utter 
$1.60.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


is  noted  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  SR>rk.. 


URGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES, 

from  best  Importation.  Addruj>s 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N,«*w  York. 


DURITAN  CHESTER  WHITES-none  better. 
1  Summer  pigs  sent  registered  and  express  paid  at 
$10  each.  W.  W.  FISHER.  Watervliet.  Mich. 


BEST  DEH0RNERS 

ON  EARTH  cattle  always. 


15  years  on  the  market  Invention 
of  a  veterinarian.  Ask  hardware  deal- 
ersforthem.  If  they  do  not  supply 
write  for  catalog  and  prices  of  3  styles 


LEAVITT  MFC.  CO.,  URBANA,  ILL. 

LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DEHORNERS 


COD  Oil  C— Some  very  fine  Registered  Jersey 
rUll  OHLC  Calves  of  both  sexes.  Write  for 
prices.  WM.  RISINGER,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Regist'd  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin 
coin,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
e  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
and  make  your  own 
„  ,  ,,  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

I  iuilv  of  l.ureka  130891  for  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  l’enna. 


CflD  C  A I  C— Registered  Guernsey  Bull,  oi 
lUn  OHLC  year  old.  Address 

J.  C.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Hanover,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF 

FOR  SALE,— Sire,  Peerless  of  Hillhouse,  No.  8643 
Imported,  Grand  Sire  of  Dam  Imported. 

W.  B.  HORTON,  Hatfield,  Penn. 


CTOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
■  and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  New  York. 


I  A  II  DPI  PA  DM  Will  send  out  a  few  missionary 
LMUnLL  iMnlYI  bulls!  Young  calves  richly 
bred  $25.  We  have  older  ones  and  a  few  heifers  for 
sale  also.  LAUREL  FARM,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive  prices 
in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importation. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

\V.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon.  New  York. 


PIIECTCD  ll/UITCC-Fall Pies $6.00.  One 
unco  I  cn  vrniico  brood  sow  $25.00. 

Address  H.  A.  THATCHER,  Perulack,  Pa.. 


THE  NEW  YORK 
VII  LOli  1  RLJ.  FARMERS’  HOO. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick growersand 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.N.  Y. 


PUCCUIRCG— THE  WHITE.  BACON  HOG. 

UnLOmnLO  Long  -  bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


ANGUS 


CATTLE  AND  POLAND  CHINA  fQR 

10  young  bulls— 30  pigs.  .  ..  - 

Address  M YER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del.  SALt 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  AND 
CHESHIRE  PIGS.  Young  stock  from  prolific 
and  prize  winning  strains  for  sale.  SAMUEL 
FRASER,  Mgr.  Fall  Brook  Farms.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  FARM t 

hand 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
battle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
M.  L.  BENI  1AM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


Stone  Farm  BERKSHIRES; 

Rich  in  the  Wood  of  Lord  Premier  Masterpiece^ 
Baron  Duke  50th,  Lord  Bacon,  Baron  Premier  8thi„' 
Artful  Bell,  Charmer  and  Duchess,  the  most  apr 
proved  up-to-date  breeding  in  New  York  State,  Fur- 
price,  etc.,  write  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cocbranville.Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005.  bred  to  Baron  Duke; 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No.. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  liooklel 
on  application.  J.  K.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-, Pa. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production,  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COHTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I. ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

3rd  Bargain  Counter  Sale  now  on. 
TWO  HUNDRED  HEAD. 

Greatest.  Offering.  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  illustrated  Bargain  Counter. 
Free  to-day  Address 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 
Department  D,  Cortland,  New  York. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are  offering 
some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


WE  OFFER  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF 


Write  for  Prices  and  Pedigrees. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM,  Haverford  Pa.. 

0  1  A  PIGS  FOK  SALE-6,  8  or  10  weeks 

i  I*  III  old;  60  to  80  lbs.,  $15.00  pair.  Selected 
Boars  at  $8.00  each.  Shipped  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price;  they  are  beauties.  Address 

D.  H.  HAMIL,  Walker,  New  York. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Choice  Imported  and  Home-bred 
Aged  Rams,  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs. 

Get  our  prices,  etc.  before  purchas¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 

NUTWOOD  FARMS, 

R.  F.  D.  4  -  -  Syracuse,  New  York. 


MOT. 
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UMBILICAL  HERNIA, 

Would  the  treatment  for  umbilical  hernia 
in  colt  (blistering  or  use  of  clamps)  given 
in  a  former  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  be  cor¬ 
rect  for  a  colt  five  or  six  months  old?  I 
have  come  into  possession  of  a  colt  in  this 
condition,  the  protruding  parts  being  about 
the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  would  like  some 
reliable  advice.  s.  m.  n. 

Blistering  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
prove  effective  in  a  colt  of  six  months  as 
in  one  of  a  few  weeks  old.  The  rupture 
may,  however,  be  successfully  treated  by 
application  of  wooden  clamps,  such  as  we 
have  suggested  in  previous  answers.  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  place  the  colt  on  its  back, 
return  the  bowel  by  manipulating  with 
the  fingers,  then  pull  up  the  slack  skin 
and  sac  of  hernia  and  pass  two  new 
clean  steel  skewers  through  the  skin  and 
sac  to  form  an  x  with  the  breech  as  g. 
center.  A  fine  cord  then  should  be  wound 
tightly  around  the  skewers  next  to  skin 
so  as  to  choke  off  circulation  from  the 
included  tissues,  which  will  slough  away 
in  about  20  days.  The  greatest  possible 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  pierce  or  in¬ 
clude  the  bowel,  and  the  skewers  must  be 
sterilized  to  free  them  of  germs.  After 
the  operation  a  piece  of  leather  or  canvas 
should  be  stuck  over  the  part  to  keep  the 
colt  from  biting  at  the  clamps  or  skewers. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


A  FEEDING  QUESTION. 

With  butter  fat  at  29  cents  per  pound 
and  cream  of  18  per  cent  test,  would  it  pay 
to  buy  grain  to  feed  cows  now  while  at 
pasture  with  hominy  at  $27  per  ton,  bran 
at  $20,  eornmeal  at  $27,  and  cheap  mixed 
feeds  at  $25?  What  is  the  best  grain  feed 
to  be  fed  with  cows  at  pasture? 

I  believe  it  will  pay  to  feed  grain  unless 
there  is  more  than  the  usual  abundance  of 
good  pasture  and  soiling  crops  The  above 
price  probably  represents  about  $1.40  per  :j 
hundred  for  milk  of  usual  richness,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  getting.  Our  feeds 
cost  about  as  those  mentioned.  While  the 
immediate  return  may  or  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  expense  incurred,  the  later 
returns  from  the  cow  will  be  materially 
improved  by  present  feeding.  This  refers 
to  cows  that  are  not  already  too  nearly 
dry.  The  best  grain  to  be  fed  in  any 
particular  instance  would  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  other  feeds,  and  their  selection 
would  also  depend  upon  the  price.  With 
us  dry  distillers’  grains  seem  to  be  about 
as  cheap  as  anything,  considering  their 
content.  I  like  to  use  wheat  bran,  but  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  present  price  is  pretty  high. 
We  are  feeding  it  to  some  extent,  how¬ 
ever.  Cornmeal  is  usually  thought  tO'  be 
best  with  fresh  pasture.  We  are  feeding 
it  to  only  one  cow  now,  and  that  one 
we  expect  to  milk  for  a  time  and  then 
beef  her.  At  present  prices,  with  dry 
pasture,  I  would  hardly  advise  cornmeal. 

H.  H.  L. 

Will  it  pay  to  get  up  the  morning  at 
five  o’clock  or  half-past  eight?  It  would 
be  just  as  easy  to  answer  this  question  as 
the  one  submitted.  There  are  a  dozen 
questions  that  would  have  to  be  an¬ 
swered  before  one  could  say,  even  with 
half-way  intelligence.  I  should  judge  by 
the  question  that  the  cows  had  not  been 
fed  up  to  the  present  time.  If  that  is  the 
case,  you  might  as  well  turn  the  grain 
into  a  knot  hole  as  to  turn  it  into  those 
cows  expecting  profitable  returns,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  the  price  of  butter  fat 
may  be.  If  the  cows  are  of  the  300  or 
400  pound  butter  sort,  it  not  only  pays  to 
feed,  Lut  you  cannot  afford  not  to  feed. 
And  again,  the  same  kind  of  cows  would 
respond  liberally  or  not,  as  they  have 
been  educated  to  take  feed.  Questions  of 
this  sort,  and  they  come  from  every  side, 
while  they  bear  upon  only  one  side  of 
the  dairy  question,  just  show  that  most 
of  us  haven’t  as  yet  the  true  dairy  in¬ 
stinct,  and  fail  to  grasp  the  science  of 
dairying.  How  does  anyone  expect  to 
raise  up  a  dairy  herd,  and  get  milk,  and 
not  feed  them,  no  matter  whether  butter 
fat  is  worth  29  or  99  cents  a  pound? 
My  own  ration,  at  present,  is  100  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal,  100  pounds  cornmeal, 


and  160  pounds  dry  distillers’  grains.  I 
consider  that  a  good  ration  for  my  own 
case.  It  might  not  fit  another. 

_ H.  E.  COOK. 

Paper  Milk  Bottles. 

II.  A.  O.,  Rockville,  Coniu — Can  you  give 
me  any  Information  about  paper  milk  bot¬ 
tles?  I  read  an  account  of  them,  I  think 
in  'the  Scientific  American,  which  stated 
that  the  bottles  were  made  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  and  baked  in  paraffin.  I  have  never  seen 
them  advertised  and  would  like  to  ascertain 
where  they  are  made. 

Ans. — Two  years  ago  these  paper 
bottles  were  reported,  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  find  them  in  practical  use, 
any  more  than  the  paper  strawberry  boxes 
reported  from  time  to  time.  If  any  reader 
can  tell  about  these  paper  bottles  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  him. 

Fine  Belgian  Stallion. — The  cut  shows 
the  Belgian  stallion  Rival  32742,  owned  by 
Col.  Geo.  W.  Crawford,  Newark,  O.  Rival  is 
a  dark  chestnut  in  color,  stands  16.3  hands 


high  and  weighs  2,000  pounds.  He  is  four 
years  old.  On  October  17  Col.  Crawford 
will  have  an  auction  sale  of  imported  Bel¬ 
gians  and  Percherons,  which  will  be  an  event 
worthy  of  note  for  all  interested  in  draft 
horses. 


Killing  Poison  Ivy. — I  saw  in  a  recent 
issue  of  your  paper  an  item  on  poison  ivy, 
and  having  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience 
I  became  interested  in  the  same.  We  have 
a  place  about  the  size  of  a  small  room  just 
above  the  kitchen  garden  where  the  ivy  has 
spread  so  fast  for  the  past  three  years  or 
more  that  the  ground  was  well  carpeted  with 
it,  and  it  was  getting  rooted  on  the  border  of 
the  plowed  land.  I  did  not  dare  to  work 
where  it  was  and  could  not  find  anything 
powerful  enough  to  kill  it,  until  a  short  time 
since  I  had  occasion  to  use  some  Red  Seal  lye 
and  found  just  a  speck  of  it  would  burn  my 
band  if  it  came  in  contact  with  it,  so  I  re¬ 
solved  to  use  it  freely  on  the  ivy  and  watch 
the  result.  It  soon  burned  the  top  of  it,  but 
I  do  not  know  yet  whether  it  has  killed  the 
roots  or  not.  I  open  a  can  with  a  can  opener 
and  empty  it  into  a  shallow  tin  wash  basin  ; 
then  go  as  near  as  I  dare  to  and  throw  it  on 
the  ivy.  It  soon  begins  a  destructive  work, 
but  does  more  when  followed  by  rain.  At  one 
time  I  put  the  lye  in  a  pail  and  poured  some 
boilling  water  over  it,  and  threw  it  over  the 
ivy,  but  do  not  know  that  it  did  any  better, 
and  it  is  more  work.  h.  a.  w. 

Boylston,  Mass. 


Saves  Hours 
of  Cleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  try  to 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy. 
compIicated“bucket  bowl,  "like  either 

J  l?%lbs.  18/albs.  8&lbs.  107albs  6^lba 
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of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 
her  hours  of  clean in~  every  week 

by  getting  a  Sharpies  hairy  Tubular 

i  vePar^tor,  with  a  simple, 

1  light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
‘  y.  1,ke  that  on  the  right? 

It  holds  the  world’s  record  for  clean 

skimming.  - — - - - 

+J?!?ar^es  jXphular  Cream  Separa¬ 
tum  aii®,  different— very  different- 
frbpi  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
I  to  J^our  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
[  M—  island  valuable  free  book  "Bus¬ 
iness  Dairying.” 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

,  West  Chester,  P?. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


v 


BUY  YOUR 

SEPARATOR 

NOW 


If  you  have  three  or  more  cows  and  do  not  own  a 
Centrifugal  Cream  Separator,  you  certainly  need  one  and 
doubtless  know  that  you  do.  If  so,  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  delaying  its  purchase  “  until  Spring  ”  or  for  that 
matter  even  another  month.  Buy  it  NOW,  and  it  will 
have  more  than  half  paid  for  itself  by  Spring. 

Butter  prices  at  present  are  unusually  high,  and  it  is 
being  predicted  that  first-class  butter  will  retail  at  50  cents 
per  pound  in  the  large  cities  this  coming  Winter.  With 
butter  values  so  high,  can  you  afford  to  waste  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  your  butter  fat,  as  you  are  surely  doing 
without  a  separator  ?  A  separator  will  save  the  very  last 
bit  of  butter  fat,  double  your  dairy  profits,  and  cut  your 

work  in  half. 

• 

Buy  your  separator  NOW  and  take  the  first  step 
toward  making  this  most  profitable  of  all  farm  investments 
by  sending  at  once  for  a  DE  LAVAL  catalog. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

1 2 1 3  &  12  15  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


178-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


LINSEED 


oir^r 

makes  the  old 
reliable  paint 
ami  will  Inst  for  years  on  a  house,  barn 
or  fence.  We  make  both  produets. 

1  Linsood  Oil  is  the'Lifo  of  Paint.'*' 


DAINTQ  PREPARED 

I  H  I  II  I  W  “  Diamond  99  or  “Yi 


Established  1847. 


—Our 

■Yankee  99 

Paint  Ik  more  convenient, wears  longer,  goes  farther, 
and  costs  less  than  you  can  mix  the  materials,  but 
our  paint  costs  more  than  the  “cheap  dope”  paints 
so  freely  advertised.  Get  color  card  and  prices. 


THOMPSON  &  CO.,  Diamond  Paint  and  Oil  Works,  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


MCAI  OUR  OLD 
IY1CML  PROCESS 

The  very  best  Feed 

for  Horse,,  Cows,  Sheep,  Hoffs,  Foe  Is, 
Etc.  Increases  the  value  of  other  feed, 
Kieh  manure  left.  UOUHLE  GAIN  FEED. 

Manufacturers 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  E.  H.  knapp  &  son,  route  i,  fabius,  n.  y. 

PUBLIC  SALE 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Company, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  October  16th,  1907. 


NINETY  HEAD. 

The  best  yet.  All  ages  of  best  breeding.  Attend 
the  sale  and  look  over  the  best  breed  of  Dairy  Cows 
in  the  World. 


S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND,  Sales  Manager, 

Catalogues  Ready.  Syracuse,  New  York. 


THE  LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE.  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  Importers  and  Breeders  of  German  Coach. 
Pereheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  Have  imported 
in  the  last  eighteen  weeks  over  500  head  of  stallions  and  a 
large  number  of  mares  of  the  three  breeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  prizes  in  1907  at  the  leading  state 
tairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  other  importers  combined. 

Our  horses  are  all  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  and  we 
deliver  all  horses  that  we  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  mention  The  Bubal  New-Vokkek. 

J.  CROUCH  G?  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


136  BELGIAN,  PERGHERON  and  GERMAN  COACH 

Stallions  and  Mares  have  just  arrived  at  the 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  Ohio. 

80  bead  of  mares,  Belgians  and  Percherons,  running  in  age  from  two 
to  four  years  old,  many  of  t^em  in  foal— will  be  sold  at  the  Sharon 
Valley  Stock  Farm  by  Public  Auction  on  Thursday,  October  17,  1907 
Sale  to  commence  at  10  o’clock  sharp.  The  farm  is  iq  miles  west  of 
the  court  house.  Newark,  O.,  is  situated  182 k>  miles  west  of  Pittsburg 
Pa.,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Pandle  R.  R.;  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  0 
Passengers  can  arrive  at  Newark  any  hour  in  the  day.  Write  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

COL.  G.  W. 

Citizens  Phone  266. 

v'  ** 


CRAWFORD,  Prop. 

Bell  Phone  651  W. 
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STOCKING  OF  COLTS  LEGS. 

I  have  a  very  fine  three-year-old  colt;  It 
is  city  broken  and  it  is  speedy.  In  having  it 
trained  the  hind  ankles  swell  while  standing 
in  stable.  After  a  little  use  swelling  goes 
down.  Ankles  are  bony  and  very  fine  limbs. 
Can  you  give  me  some  remedy  for  this 
trouble?  s-  A-  B- 

Ixindon  Bridge,  Va. 

The  term  “stocking”  is  applied  to  this 
dropsical  swelling  of  the  hind  legs,  which 
usually  indicates  poor  circulation  and 
want  of  tone  of  the  system,  together  with 
lack  of  tone  of  the  parts  affected.  In 
many  instances  we  find  that  the  animal 
affected  is  standing  in  a  badly  ventilated, 
dirty  stable,  receivng  too  little  exercise 
and  grooming,  or  suffering  from  indiges¬ 
tion  caused  by  poor  food,  irregularities  of 
the  molar  teeth  preventing  perfect  masti¬ 
cation,  contaminated  or  excessively  hard 
drinking  water,  intestinal  parasites  or 
swollen  and  painful  gums  and  palate  asso¬ 
ciated  with  cutting  through  of  teeth.  As 
the  colt  in  question  is  but  three  years  of 
age  be  is  cutting  a  number  of  large  molar 
teeth  and  two  incisor  teeth  above  and  be¬ 
low  in  front  of  mouth,  so  that  the  gmns 
are  swollen  and  painful,  and  during  such 
conditions  stocking  of  the  hind  le~s  '.s 
common  and  especially  so  if  the  horse  is 
worked  beyond  his  strength.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  would  advise  lancing  the 
gums  over  cutting  teeth  if  found  inflamed ; 
allowing  colt  to  chew  on  a  few  old  hard 
ears  of  corn  daily;  swabbing  the  mouth 
night  and  morning  with  a  solution  of  half 
an  ounce  of  alum  or  borax  in  a  quart  of 
cold  water  if  the  palate  is  found  swollen 
just  back  of  tbe  upper  incisor  teeth,  con¬ 
stituting  the  condition  commonly  known 
as  “lampas”;  seeing  to  the  sanitation  of 
the  stable;  substituting  soft  for  hard 
water;  providing  the  colt  with  a  roomy 
box  stall  when  in  stable  and  being  sure  to 
exercise  him  thoroughly  every  day  as 
well  as  frequently  grooming  his  skin. 
Then  as  to  local  treatment  rub  the  legs 
dry  when  he  comes  in  from  work  or  train¬ 
ing,  and  then  apply  flannel  or  derby  band¬ 
ages  from  hoofs  to  hocks,  but  remove 
them  at  least  twice  a  day  for  a  thorough 
hand  rubbing.  As  a  tonic  mix  in  feed 
night  and  morning  for  a  week  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  dried 
sulphate  of  iron,  saltpeter  and  ground 
gentian  and  ginger  roots.  Allow  free 
access  to  rock  salt.  Repeat  powders  in 
feed  at  intervals  of  ten  days  if  found 
necessary.  A.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


FALL  FEEDING  DAIRY  COWS. 

As  the  Fall  advances  tbe  problem  of  prop¬ 
erly  feeding  the  dairy  cows  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  full  flow  of  milk  becomes  more  com¬ 
plicated.  Many  dairymen  make  a  practice 
of  turning  cows  into  the  meadows  some¬ 
times  soon  after  haying.  This  practice  of 
early  feeding  is  not  to  be  commended,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  it  later.  With  those 
who  approve  pasturing  meadows  the  late 
September  and  October  feeding  becomes 
easier,  provided  the  season  is  such  as  to 
give  a  full  growth.  Whenever  the  growth 
is  scant  or  the  dairyman  does  not  approve 
of  the  plan  of  pasturing  the  mowing  land, 
It  is  a  tough  proposition  to  keep  up  the 
flow  through  this  season  until  Winter.  This 
year  the  growth  has  been  retarded,  partly 
because  haying  was  so  late  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  dry  weather.  As  soon  as  the 
sowed  corn,  millet,  and  oats  and  peas  are 
gone,  or  the  fear  of  frost  has  cut  them  off 
from  the  list  of  fresh  feeds  and  put  them 
with  the  dry,  something  must  be  added  to  the 
ration.  There  are  many  farmers  now  who 
hesitate  about  feeding  grain.  It  will  not 
do  to  let  the  production  fall  off  much  if 
profit  is  to  be  made  later.  Grain  feeds  seem 
to  be  20  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  last  year, 
and  milk  is  only  10  per  cent  higher.  For 
all  this  discrepancy  in  comparative  price  there 
seems  little  reason  for  withholding  the  grain, 
prices  of  milk  will  advance,  and  even  without 
an  advance  there  will  be  money  lost,  by  let¬ 
ting  the  flow  decrease  except  where  unavoid¬ 
able.  The  ordinary  dry  grain  will  hardly 
keep  up  the  best  results.  Now  is  the  time 
to  open  the  Summer  silo. if  it  has  not  been 
done  before.  The  trouble  is  that  not  one 
man  In  a  hundred  has  a  Summer  silo,  and 
what  is  more,  few  are  likely  to  build  them, 
because  there  Is  such  a  lack  of  help  to  raise 
crop  and  to  fill  tbe  silo.  To  provide  the  re¬ 
quired  laxative  effect  in  the  ration  some  use 
oil  meal  in  the  grain  ration.  This  takes 
the  place  of  green  feed  or  silage  to  some 


extent  as  a  laxative.  There  are  other  feeds, 
such  as  the  molasses  feeds,  that  may  answer 
the  purpose  with  other  grain,  or  brewers’ 
grains  wet  with  considerable  water,  that  may 
give  the  required  results.  At  any  rate  it 
seems  best  to  provide  something  of  the  sort. 
Of  other  grains  there  are  many  sorts  that 
are  offered ;  wheat  feeds,  gluten,  distiller’s 
grains,  cotton-seed  meal,  etc.  We  began  feed¬ 
ing  feeds  in  August.  In  September  we 
added  distillers’  grains,  and  when  Oc¬ 
tober  comes  and  the  fresh  corn  and  clover 
are  things  of  tbe  past  we  shall  add  oil  meal 
to  the  grain  ration.  H.  H.  lyon. 


Chain  With  Pasture. — Very  few  farmers 
around  here  feed  grain  to  cows  while  at 
pasture,  unless  pasture  is  short  and  they 
have  no  green  crop  to  help  out  with.  Ask 
them  if  it  pays  to  feed  grain  on  full  pasture 
and  they  will  say  they  don't  know,  but  they 
don't  do  it.  A  few  years  ago  when  bran 
could  be  bought  at  from  $12  to  $15  a  ton,  a 
good  many  would  feed  it  as  soon  as  tbe  milk 
began  to  shrink,  but  now  most,  if  not  all, 
farmers  try  to  have  something  growing  on 
the  farm  to  feed  green,  or  have  silage  held 
over  from  the  year  before.  G.  m.  h. 

Charlotte,  Vt. 


Many  A  Man 

has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage  and 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
bis  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Z’  Cuts  4 
dlfferont 

Length*. 

Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lover. 


Gale -Baldwin  and  Baldwin 


ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  TRAVELING  FEED  TABLE 

Require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 

They  out  taster,  teed  easier,  lamt  longer  and  have  this 
additional  advantage  of  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 
Don't  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue  ana 
prices.  Wo  will  save  you  money. 

The  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.T.C0.,Boi  75,  Chicopee  Falls, Mm. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L,.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


WILDER'S 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

BTANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 

simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 
Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich, 


STANCHION 


S350  PAIL  FREE 


TO  PROVE  BEYOND  ALL  DOUBT  TO  EVERY  INTELLIGENT  STOCK  OWNER  THAT 

WILBUR’S  STOCK  TONIC 

-  IS  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  CONDITIONER  AND  FEED  SAVER  ===  .  = 

WE  WILL  ACTUALLY  GIVE  AWAY  WHERE  WE  HAVE  HO  AGEHT  OHE  FULL  SIZED 
25  POUND  PAIL  TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER  WHO  FILLS  AND  MAILS  US 


THE  COUPOHl  SHOWN  BELOW. 


Collinsville.  Butler  Co..  Ohio.  J*n.  4th.  1908. 
Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Gentlemen:— Wilbur's  Stock  Food  not  only  develops  an  ani¬ 
mal  but  at  the  same  time  insures  health  and  protection 
against  disease.  As  a  test  I  put  “King  Edward  II.”  in  an  in¬ 
fected  lot  where  hogs  had  died  oi  cholera  and  let  him  sleep  in. 
the  same  quarters,  drink  Irom  the  same  troughs  with  a  sick 
hog  with  him  and  he  not  only  kept  well  but  never  refused  a 
feed.  I  owe  this  to  the  timely  use  of  Wilbur’s  Stock  Food. 
As  to  the  truth  of  my  statements.  I  can  refer  >ou  to  respon* 
sible  citizens  of  my  neighborhood  who  have  seen  the  hog. 

Sincerely  yours.  CARL  G.  FISHER. 


Alice.  Mo..  Aug.  12.  1906. 
Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen;— I  recently  purchased  some  of  your  Stock  Food 
and  must  say,  it  is  the  best  Stock  Food  I  ever  used.  I  fed  it  to  a 
cow  that  1  thought  was  going  to  Oie.  I  waited  until  she  was 
very  bad  and  seemed  to  be  very  near  death  before  I  began 
feeding  your  Stock  Food  to  her.  She  began  to  mend  and  was 
soon  in  good  health  again.  .  I  will  never  be  without  your 
Slock  Food  again  when  it  is  within  reach  of  me.  and-z-will 
recommend  it  to  my  neighbors. 

Yours  truly. 

J.  M.  OSBOURN. 


WHAT  WILBUR’S  STOCK  TONIC  IS 

NEARLY  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  actual  ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Wilbur’s  Tonic  is  a  money-maker  for  feeders.  We 
KNOW  THIS.  It  has  been  PROVEN  to  us  thous¬ 
ands  upon  thousands  of  times  in  the  most  force¬ 
ful  manner.  We  want  to  convince  YOU  and  we 
are  willing  to  do  it  AT  OUR  OWN  RISK. 

You  know  the  value  of  pasture  for  any  kind  of 
stock;  how  it  keeps  the  animals  in  good  condition 
— nature's  own  way  of  doing  it.  There  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  value  of  the  pasture,  but  it  does  not 
last  the  year  ’round.  We  prepare  a  tonic,  which 
mixed  with  grain  and  fed  to  stock,  furnishes  in  stall 
or  feed  box  in  the  proper  proportions,  the  ingredients 
of  pasture  diet,  invigorates  and  fattens  stock  at  small 
enough  cost  to  make  the  tonic  a  money-making  in- 
vesiment  for  the  owner  of  one  cow,  horse,  hog  or 
sheep,  and  a  proportionately  larger  one  for 
the  owner  of  thousands  of  head. 


FOR  COWS 
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to  contagious  disease.  But  you  know,  too,  if  they 
escape  contagion,  they  are  kept  cheaper  than  any 
other  stock.  If  you  keep  your  hogs  healthy  they 
can  resist  contagion,  will  fatten  quickly  and 
cheaply.  If  they  get  sick  and  refuse  to  eat  you 
know  how  quickly  they  will  die.  Nothing  will 
save  them;  medicine  is  useless.  To  keep  them 
healthy  you  must  feed  them  something  they  will  eat, 
and  something  that  will  satisfy  the  demands  Of  their 
systems.  We  believe  that  there  is  only  one  thing  in 
the  world  that  will  do  this,  and  that  is 


WILBUR'S  TONIC 

It  is  not  medicine.  It  is  a  pure  vegetable  condi¬ 
tioner,  made  from  pure  barks,  roots  and  seeds.  For 
calves  you  are  raising,  or  ones  you  are  fattening  for 
veal,  you  can  obtain  the  most  wonderful  results  by  using 
one-half  measure  of  Wilbur’s  Tonic,  mixed  with  one 
pint  of  ground  oats  or  corn  meal. 


PREVENTS  ABORTION 
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You  know  when  the  pasturage  goes  down  in  the  fall  the  milk  I 
goes,  the  butter  goes,  the  flavor  goes,  until  all  are  short-  | 
est  when  the  price  is  highest.  Wilbur’s  Tonic  invig¬ 
orates  cows;  it  supplies  the  needed  roots,  barks  and 
leaves  of  the  pasture,  sustains  the  flow  of  milk 
and  color,  quantity  and  flavor  of  the  butter. 
Take  a  cow  right  off  the  pasture,  feed  her 
Wilbur’s  Tonic  in  the  stall  and  she  will 
show  very  little  loss  of  milk,  and  one 
cent’s  worth  of  Tonic  per  day  saves  one 
dollar’s  worth  of  grain  per  month. 

FOR  HOGS 

Hogs,  you  know,  are  the 
most  susceptible  animals 


By  counteracting  colds  and  soothing  the  nerves  while  the  mother  is  in  a 
delicate  Condition,  Wilbur’s  Stock  Tonic  PREVENTS  ABORTION  and  saves 
for  the  breeder  at  least  one-half  more  of  his  increase.  Wilbur’s  Stock  Tonic 
fed  in  small  quantities  to  young  animals  will  make  them  grow  large,  strong 
and  fat. 

OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

>v 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  successful  business  has  given  us  a  very 
enviable  position  in  the  business  world.  Any  banker  can  tell  you  weather 
we  are  responsible,  and  the  publishers  of  any  large  agricultural  paper  can 
tell  you  if  we  do  as  we  agree.  Further  than  this,  we  refer  you  to  any  bank 
or  wholesale  house  in  Milwaukee,  or  to  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  Bradstreet,  or  any 
other  commercial  agency,  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Ask  your  local  banker. 


pfl  ESI  Huron  st. 
UUa  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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CLOSE  INBREEDING. 

On  page  710  E.  H.  Knapp  &  Son  described 
(heir  experiment  of  breeding  a  Holstein  bull 
back  to  its  mother.  There  is  some  argument 
among  breeders  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such 
close  in  breeding. 

Regarding  inbreeding  stock  we  must 
confess  ignorance  on  this  point  at  the 
present  time,  as  far  as  our  experience 
r  oes,  having  now  one  case  in  our  farm 
of  which  we  are  carefully  watching  the 
development.  Having  a  fine  type  of  heifer 
from  Prince  Ito  we  decided  to  develop 
more  of  the  same  blood,  and  bred  her  to 
a  son  of  Prince  Ito  (Prince  Barbara)  ; 
from  this  mating  we  have  a  heifer  calf 
that  bids  fair  to  fulfill  all  our  desires  so 
far.  But  now  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do.  We  have  a  fine  young  son  of 
Prince  Barbara  we  would  like  to  mate 
with  this  one,  but  we  feel  doubtful  if  wise 
to  do  so,  as  we  do  not  advocate  or  believe 
in  inbreeding,  and  especially  more  than 
one  cross,  and  that  not  of  mother  to  son 
under  any  conditions.  We  are  afraid  so 
close  breeding  would  weaken  and  perhaps 
ruin  a  valuable  family  of  cattle.  If  we 
wanted  to  experiment  on  this  line  we  should 
select  something  just  for  the  purpose  of 
the  experiment,  scrub  stock  or  something 
we  did  not  care  much  for.  It  is  most  likely 
some  of  the  older  breeders  have  experi¬ 
mented  on  this  line.  We  asked  Mr.  Pierce, 
of  Illinois,  who  has  been  breeding  cattle 
for  30  years,  what  he  thought  of  our  cross, 
and  he  said  he  could  neither  advise  or 
recommend  it.  myer  &  son. 

Not  for  Red  Polls. 

By  inbreeding  we  mean  breeding  an 
animal  to  another  when  there  is  blood  re¬ 
lation.  In  the  first  place  persons  nearly 
related  by  blood  lines  are  forbidden  to 
marry  in  the  Bible.  This  comes  from 
Divine  wisdom.  I  have  seen  the  evil  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  practice,  producing  vice,  ignor¬ 
ance  and  sensuality.  If  this  produces 
bestiality  in  mankind  T  think  it  must  pro¬ 
duce  something  even  lower  in  animals.  I 
have  been  breeding  for  market  both 
Guernsey  and  Red  Polled  cattle  for  20 
years,  and  always  purchase  a  new.  male 
once  in  two  years.  I  think,  however,  that 
if  I  had  the  best  Guernsey  cow  procurable 
and  she  should  have  a  bull  calf  better  than 
any  other  it  might  do  to  breed  them  once, 
hut  be  sure  to  breed  out  the  next  time. 
Breeding  like  to  like  intensifies  the  promi¬ 
nent  qualities.  In  the  Channel  Islands,  I 
understand  that  breeders  inbreed  occa¬ 
sionally.  I  once  had  a  very  good  horse 
which  was  bred  from  a  mare  and  her  colt, 
hut  I  would  not  recommend  such  practice. 

D.  L.  STEVENS. 

The  Subject  Discussed. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  fear  in  the 
minds  of  many  as  to  the  danger  of  in- 
breeding.  They  forget  that  left  to  itself 
that  is  nature’s  way  of  reproducing. 
Among  animals  in  such  a  state  only  the 
strong  remain,  and  such  mating  with  their 
kind  tends  to  produce  progeny  of  equal 


vigor,  so  that  there  is  no  deterioration  but 
rather  an  intensification  of  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics,  generation  after  generation. 
All  our  different  kinds  of  purebred  live 
stock  have  been  the  result  of  inbreeding, 
and  the  different  families  of  such,  of  pro¬ 
nounced  excellence,  have  been  made  what 
they  are  by  judicious  mating  of  animals 
more  or  less  closely  related.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  may  be  worth  while  to  “search 
the  Scriptures’’  and  study  the  ancestry  of 
Moses,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that 
ever  lived  in  any  age  or  country;  as  re¬ 
corded  in  Exodus,  2 :1  and  6  :20,  inbreeding 
of  the  closest  kind.  We  foreet  that  while 
coupling  parents  closely  allied  by  blood 
ties  will  intensify  weaknesses  and  unde¬ 
sirable  qualities,  it  will  equally  well  inten¬ 
sify  strong  and  desirable  ones;  hence 
when  directed  by  the  hand  of  man  must 
be  done  with  care  and  discretion.  Would 
I  had  space  to  cite  examples  of  some  of 
our  noted  horses,  Short-horn  and  Jersey 
cattle,  as  well  as  sheep.  So  much  as  a 
preface  and  in  answer  to  the  first  question. 

When  I  have  animals  with  desirable 
qualities  which  I  desire  to  perpetuate,  un¬ 
accompanied  by  equally  prominent  de¬ 
fects,  I  believe  it  a  wise  thing  to  mate 
such  even  though  closely  related.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  breeding  grades  (always  using 
a  purebred  sire)  where  I  aim  to  obtain  the 
characteristics  and  form  of  the  purebreds, 
I  always  breed  the  daughters  back  to  their 
sire,  provided  the  latter  are  such  as  I  care 
to  perpetuate.  This,  as  instanced  in  the 
question,  I  have  not  only  75  per  cent  of 
the  pure  blood,  but  also  the  same  amount 
of  that  particular  strain  on  which  I  am 
working.  Therefore,  I  fix  the  pure  blood 
characteristics  more  surely  and  rapidly 
than  where  I  have  a  sire  of  the  same  breed 
but  not  of  the  same  strain.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  with  cattle  and  sheep,  and  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  a  stranger,  in 
most  cases,  to  distinguish  in  the  third 
generation  between  grades  and  purebreds. 
How  far  would  I  carry  this?  In  the  next 
generation  I  believe  it  wiser  to  secure  a 
sire  of  the  same  type,  with  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  particular  strain  of  blood  I 
am  using,  than  to  breed  to  the  grand-sire. 
There  may  be  defects  in  the  ancestry  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  which  undue  or 
too  close  mating  will  bring  out.  Breed¬ 
ing  to  the  son,  as  indicated  under  the 
above  restrictions,  is  to  be  commended.  In 
such  cases  one  must  always  stand  ready 
to  discard  any  progeny  that  show  defects 
or  fail  to  come  up  to  the  standard. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

A  Shorthorn  Breeder  Talks. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under 
which  I  think  a  man  is  justified  in  inbreed¬ 
ing.  But  both  sire  and  dam  should  be 
free  from  any  pronounced  defects,  and 
should  have  vigorous  constitutions.  Some 
of  the  very  best  cattle  I  have  ever  raised 
were  sired  by  a  bull  whose  dam  was  a 
half  sister  to  their  dams.  In  this  case 
the  sire  and  dams  were  both  of  a  similar 
type  and  vigorous  constitution.  I  have 
also  bred  a  few  to  their  own  sire  with  | 
the  very  best  results,  the  sire  being  an 
extra  vigorous  animal,  extra  good  in  cer¬ 
tain  points  which  I  desired.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  inbreeding  should  be  practiced 
in  a  haphazard  way,  but  by  the  use  of 
much  care  and  good  judgment. 

Illinois.  JAMES  CARMICHAEL. 


Mr.  Farmer: 


Pick  Your  Poorest 


There’s  nothing  tinder  the  sun 
like  an  actual  test  of  any  article  to 
find  out  its  real  value  to  the  buyer. 

When  you  buy  seed  corn,  seed 
wheat,  or  anything  else,  if  you  can 
first  test  it,  you  can  tell  absolutely 
whether  it  will  pay  you  to  plant 
your  whole  crop  with  that  seed  or 
not.  It’s  the  same  with  the  feed 
you  feed  your  milch  cows.  If  you 
can  have  the  privilege  of  testing  it 
you  know  absolutely  then 
whether  it  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  anything  you  are 
using  or  have  used.  That’s  just  what  we  want  every 
farmer  and  dairyman  to  do  with 


Milker 

and  We’ll 
Feed  Her 
15  Days 

FREE 


We  want  him  to  test 
it,  and  we  propose  to  let 
him  do  this  at  our  risk. 

Poorest  Milker,”  put  her 
does  not  show  satisfactory  (to 
tion,  and  particularly  in  milk 
a  penny.  Now.  isn’t  that  a  v 
Badger  Dairy  Peed  is  a  profitable 
you  can’t  well  afford  to  let  pass?  It 
a  risk  that  this  feed  will  make  your 
you  more  money.  The  reason  it  will 


/ll/fi^/EED 

We  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  “Pick  Your 
on  Badger  Dairy  Feed  15  days,  and  if  she 
you,  not  us)  gains  in  physical  condi- 
production,  the  feed  will  not  cost  you 


anything  you  ever  fed,  is  because  it  is 
cereals  which  long  experience  has  deter-  ^ 
cow’s  milk-making  organism  and  physical 
dition,  it  is  so  balanced  that  it  supplies  the 
protein,  fat,  carbohydates  and  su  jar  which  have 
the  best  results  by  the  highest  feed  authorities. 

Again,  its  uniformity  is  absolutely  the  same. 
There’s  no  chance  for  variation,  because  it  is  made 
in  the  only  automatic  feed  mill  in  the  United 
States.  Every  ingredient  is  weighed  so  that  the 
amount  of  each  is  always  exactly  the  same.  Nothing 
is  left  to  guess.  This  also  insures  absolute  uniformity 
in  its  nutritive  ratio.  It  is  dependable — a  profitable 
feed,  and  you  take  no  risk  in  testing  it. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  £et  our 
vjv  free  trial  offer. 


fair  offer?  Isn’t  that  proof  that 
feed  for  you?  Isn’t  that  an  offer 
means  a  chance  to  prove  without 
cows  give  more  milk— make 
do  this,  and  do  it  better  than 


composed  of  grains  and 
mined  meet  the  needs  of  a 
nature  perfectly.  In  ad- 
proper  amounts  of 
been  found  to  produce 


FREE  TRIAL  COUPON  No.  100 

CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO.,  Milwaukee, WiS. 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  about  your  Free  Trial  Offer 
on  Badger  Dairy  Feed. 

I  own  (No.) . . . cows.  My  local  dealer’s  name  is 


Signed,  (Your  Name). 

Address . 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


IE 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Here  is  a  letter  whose  reading 
may  save  you  much  loss: 


•RACTICAL. 

iOME 

eterinarian 


Losing  CALVES  is  Losing  MONEY,  of  Course 

Read  How  Dr.  Roberts’  Anti- Abortion  Serum 

Stops  tbe  Loss.  Get  His  Book  FREE - > 

It  Tells  All  About  Abortion,  Its  Treatment  and  Cure. 


“Abortion 
is  the  most 
destructive 
of  all  cattle 
diseases.” 


Dr.  David 
'Roberts, 

Cattle  Specialist 


Dr.  Roberta 
|  Veterinary  Co. 

Waukesha, Wis. 
I  Dear  Sirs: 


It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  Inform 
you  thatabortlon 
Is  eradicated 
from  my  herd  of 
65  cattle  by  the 
use  of  .vour  Anti- 
Abortion  Serum. 

If  you  should 
meet  with  any 
persons  who  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the 
merits  of  your 
remedies,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
refer  them  to  me,  as  1  think  it 
would  be  a  crime  not  to  let  those 
meeting  with  losses  (as  1  have)  know  that  there 
is  relief  for  them  through  your  remedies. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Jonas  Washburn,  Montclair,  Colo. 

If  you  are  interested  and  still  in  doubt,  we 
ask  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Washburn.  Of  course, 
one  man’s  testimony  is  not  as  good  as  two  or 
three  or  a  hundred.  If  you  want  to  see  more 
testimonials  like  the  above  write  us  and  we 
will  send  you  a  bundle  of  original  letters 
from  all  over  the  country,  if  you  will  agree 
to  return  them  promptly. 


But  You  Should  Get  Our  Book  NOW 
“The  Practical  Home  Veterinarian” 

It  is  free  to  cattle  owners.  It  tells  all  about 
Abortion.  How  to  detect  the  symptoms;  how 
to  administer  the  Anti-Abortion  Serum  and 
stamp  out  the  disease.  This  book  is  the  result 
of  the  life  study  and  experimentation  of  l)r. 
David  Roberts,  the  eminent  cattle  specialist, 
and  now  State  Veterinarian  of  Wisconsin,  who 
has  made  a  life  specialty  of  the  study  of  Abor¬ 
tion  in  cows.1 

Dr.  Roberts  discovered  the  Anti-Abortion 
Serum  and  introduced  the  treatment. 

He  affirms  that  Abortion  is  by  far  the  most 
destructive  of  all  cattle  diseases.  He  points 
out  that,  in  his  professional  and  official  exper¬ 
ience,  80  per  cent  of  all  tuberculouM  cat¬ 
tle  slaughtered  are  alto  Infected  with 
abortion,  and  these  form  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  abortion  infected  cattle. 

Your  herd  may  be  Infected  now.  Better 
And  out  for  yourself  at  once,  and  stop  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Cut  out  the  coupon  accompanying  this 
advertisement  and  send  for  the  book. 

GUARANTEE:  If  our  Anti-Abortion  Serum, 
administered  according  to  directions  in  “The 
Practical  Home  Veterinarian,”  does  not  stamp 
out  Abortion  from  your  herd  and  stop  the  loss 
of  calves,  we  will  return  you  every  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  treatment. 

Dr.  Roberts’ urgent  advice  is:  “Do  not  wait 
for  your  cows  to  show  distinct  symptoms  of 
abortion.  That  very  fact  proves  that  the  cow  is 


already  suffering  and  the  genital  organs  are  in 
a  weak  and  critical  condition  In  such  cases  a 
prompt  use  of  the  Serum  will  usually  prevent 
the  act  of  abortion,  but  neither  the  cow  nor  tho 
calf  will  be  as  healthy  and  profitable  as  when 
taken  In  time.” 

Why  wait?  It  won’t  cost  you  anything  to 
find  out  the  condition  of  your  herd.  The  book, 
tells.  The  treatment  is  guaranteed  to  cure,  or 
your  money  is  returned. 

A  50  Cent  Stock  Paper  Free 

If  you  will  send  the  Book  Coupon  at  once  we 
will  put  you  on  the  subscription  list  of  “The 
Cattle  Specialist”  for  one  year  free.  “The  Cat¬ 
tle  Specialist"  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  jour¬ 
nal  devoted  to  the  care  of  cattle  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  of  live  stock.  Not  a  general 
farm  journal  of  many  pages  with  a  little  live 
stock  matter;  but  a  journaJ  that  is  all  Informa¬ 
tion  on  what  you  want  to  know  about  stock.  It 
keeps  you  posted  up  to  date  each  month  and 
answers  your  questions. 

You  can’t  afford  to  miss  an  issue.  If  you  want 
the  first  number  and  all  tho  rest  for  a  year,  send 
the  coupon  at  once. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  edition  of  “The 
Practical  Home  Veterinarian”  U  limited  and 
Is  being  rapidly  distributed.  Ask  for  It  today 
while  you  have  the  paper  In  hand, 

Div  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

517  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha.  Wis. 


$1.00 

FREE 

BookCoupon 
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Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company;  H.  W. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adiust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Try  to  make  a  man  see  the  end  of  a  road  before  you 
put  him  on  the  track  and  push  him.  We  know  o£  sev¬ 
eral  cases  where  men  have  been  led  to  take  up  fruit  cul¬ 
ture.  They  did  the  work  well  and  made  a  fair  yield, 
only  to  find  a  perishable  crop  on  their  hands  with  no 
facilities  for  handling  it.  They  lost  most  of  the  crop, 
or  had  to  sacrifice  it  because  they  could  not  sell  to 
advantage. 

* 

It  may  not  be  understood  by  some  why  so  much  space 
is  given  to  asparagus  culture.  The  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  a  large  extent  determine  its  contents — that  is, 
we  are  guided  largely  by  questions  from  readers.  Just 
now  there  is  more  interest  manifested  by  gardeners  in 
asparagus  than  in  any  other  crop.  There  is  good  reason 
for  this,  because  few  people  ever  have  all  the  asparagus 
they  want,  and  few  local  markets  are  well  supplied. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  more  promising  crop  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  learn  how  to  grow  it. 

* 

More  and  more  of  the  instruction  at  our  agricultural 
colleges  is  given  outside  the  regular  class  room.  Forty 
students  in  engineering  at  the  Colorado  college  spent  two 
weeks  in  the  mountains  surveying  for  a  proposed  reser¬ 
voir  site.  They  did  actual  work  of  surveying,  estimating 
and  figuring.  At  the  Massachusetts  College  next  year 
Prof.  Waugh  hopes  to  take  a  class  to  Hale’s  peach 
orchard  and  to  some  good  market  garden  section  where 
they  will  camp  out  for  a  week  or  10  days  and  see  just 
how  the  work  is  done.  This  sort  of  instruction 
planned  with  class  room  work  is  the  best  kind  of 
teaching. 

* 

We  want  you  to  get  acquainted  with  “Dotshome  Har¬ 
mony,”  and  so  her  picture  is  printed  again.  We  also 
have  pictures  of  other  famous  characters  in  this  contest 
for  Jersey  justice,  such  as  “the  black  cow  with  rings 
in  her  nose”  and  our  old  friend  “with  five  years  in  her 
pedigree  and  eight  years  on  her  horn.”  They  may  be 
shown  later,  but  right  now  our  friend'  “Harmony” 
holds  the  stage.  It  must  be  said  that  thus  far  she  has 
caused  more  discord  than  harmony,  but  we  want  you  to 
look  at  her  head,  horns  and  general  shape.  With  these 
peculiarities  you  would  identify  her  anywhere  if  you 
had  ever  owned  her. 

* 

Every  year  we  advocate  selling  apples  in  smaller 
packages  than  the  ordinary  apple  barrel.  More  apples 
are  eaten  than  ever  before,  but  facilities  for  storing  the 
crop  have  changed.  About  25  years  ago  the  man  in 
a  town  or  even  in  a  small  city  could  buy  several  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  and  keep  them  in  his  cellar.  Most  likely 
his  house  was  heated  by  stoves,  so  that  the  cellar  was 
cool.  Now  such  a  cellar  usually  contains  a  heater  of 
some  sort,  and  is  so  warm  that  the  average  family 
would  lose  one-third  of  the  barrel  before  they  could 
use  all  the  apples.  If  they  could  buy  fruit  by  the  box 
the  family  could  just  about  keep  the  apples  from 


spoiling.  In  a  city  flat  the  need  of  a  smaller  package 
is  even  more  apparent.  No  one  would  think  of  taking 
a  barrel  of  fruit  into  such  a  place  unless  several  fam¬ 
ilies  could  divide  it  between  them.  The  result  is  that 
such  families  usually  buy  apples  by  the  “measure,” 
which  means  such  an  extravagant  price  that  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  eat  what  they  otherwise  would.  Of 
course  the  apple  grower  does  not  profit  by  this  high  re¬ 
tail  price,  though  he  finds  the  consumption  of  fruit 
cut  down  by  reason  of  it.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to 
provide  some  way  of  delivering  boxes  of  apples  at  a 
fair  price.  There  might  be  a  chain  of  stores  in  this 
city  at  which  such  fruit  could  always  be  found.  An 
enormous  trade  could  be  developed  if  it  were  handled 
in  a  business-like  way.  We  believe  this  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  for  here  is  a  chance  to  co-operate  and  in¬ 
crease  their  income. 

* 

On  the  next  page  is  a  synopsis  of  the  complaint  and 
answer  in  that  first  Dawley  suit.  Naturally,  we  do 
not  give  full  details  regarding  our  evidence  at  this 
time.  Readers-  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  we 
have  ample  proof  to  support  all  that  we  allege  in  this 
answer.  Mr.  Dawley  has  now  had  every  chance  to 
clear  himself  of  all  suspicion  without  in  any  way  com¬ 
promising  his  suits  against  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  must 
realize  how  his  failure  to  employ  such  opportunities 
will  now  be  regarded.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
very  poor  taste,  to  say  the  least,  for  Mr.  Dawley  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  Farmers’  Institute  Bureau 
this  Winter.  If  he  does  not  know  it  himself,  the  insti¬ 
tute  speakers  can  quickly  tell  him  what  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  face  at  these  meetings.  They  may  start 
discussions  about  Alfalfa,  potato  culture  or  dairying,  or 
even  try  to  deliver  a  “high  moral  talk,”  but  the  spirit 
will  pass  out  of  them  every  time  the  question  box  is 
opened,  for  the  same  old  question  will  ever  confront 
them. 

“Is  it  true  that  Dawley  bought  grade  Jersey  heifers 
and  sold  them  as  registered  purebred  cattle ?” 

This  question  will  dominate  every  institute  during  the 
Winter,  and  no  honest  man  will  envy  the  job  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  worker  who  must  answer  it  and  remain  loyal  to 
his  chief.  Why  should  New  York  spend  $25,000  to  have 
that  question  answered  by  State  employees?  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wieting  could  “get  busy”  for  very  much  less 
money  than  that.  At  the  Dryden  Fair,  Governor  Hughes 
spoke  the  following  sensible  words: 

My  friends,  the  equal  interest  which  you  have  in  common 
with  mo  at  this  particular  moment  is  this :  That  the 

government  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall  he  run  for  the 

benefit  of  the  people  wthout  anyone  using  the  State’s  power 
for  his  own  advantage.  *  *  *  *  We  must  also  learn 

that  the  business  of  government  Is  not  to  he  conducted  in  a 
haphazard  way.  That  men  are  not  to  be  put  in  office  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  their  salaries  or  being  agreeable  to 
their  friends  and  grant  special  favors.  *  *  »  *  We 

want  that  feeling  throughout  the  community  which  will 

make  every  man  act  upon  his  honor  and  lie  glad  to  give  the 
best  service  to  the  State,  and  put  every  man  in  a  position  of 
disgrace  who  would  dare  act  against  the  interest  of  the 
community  or  try  to  serve  his  own  pocketbook. 

The  Governor  is  a  man  who  attempts  to  make  his 
preaching  and  his  practice  fit.  We  suggest  that  he 
look  up  the  connection  between  the  private  sale  of 
Alfalfa  soil  and  a  certain  printing  establishment  and 
the  farmers’  institutes,  with  Frank  E.  Dawley  as  the 
connecting  link. 

* 

We  doubt  if  the  principle  involved  in  that  Jersey 
cattle  case  has  ever  been  more  clearly  or  more  forcibly 
expressed  than  in  the  following  paragraph  of  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  best  breeders  of  the  State. 

There  is  a  principle  of  most  vital  importance  to  the  up¬ 
building  of  not  only  the  breeding  but  also  the  dairy  Industry 
of  this  country,  involved  in  this  issue.  Absolute  truthful¬ 
ness  in  the  ancestral  records  as  published  by  the  record 
associations  is  the  foundation  not  only  of  successful  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  breeding  and  selling  of  purebred  cattle,  but 
also  of  all  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  common 
dairy  cows  of  the  country.  The  lesson  applies  to  all  breeds, 
and  never  has  there  been  a  more  forceful  opportunity  to 
illustrate  it. 

Will  the  Country  Gentleman,  the  Jersey  Bulletin  and 
the  politicians  of  the  New  York  State  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  tell  us  what  is  the  matter  with  that  statement 
of  the  case? 

* 

A  friend  who  read  the  recent  editorial  on  graft  and 
attempted  bribery  of  institute  workers  asks  if  the 
agricultural  paper  grafter  is  not  as  bad.  This  man 
usually  accepts  a  present  of  some  useful  thing  with 
the  understanding  that  he  is  to  praise  it  in  print.  The 
publisher  of  the  paper  is  in  the  scheme  to  the  extent 
of  permitting  this  notice  in  order  to  attract  adver¬ 
tising.  We  have  had  some  experience  with  this  form 
of  grafting.  A  few  years  ago  a  carriage  manufac¬ 
turer  sent  us  correspondence  with  a  man  who  was 
writing  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  the  time.  This  man  said 
that  if  the  manufacturer  would  give  him  a  carriage  he 
would  praise  it  in  an  illustrated  article.  If  they  did 
not  give  him  one  he  would  praise  another  make  and 


disparage  theirs.  This  manufacturer  did  right  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  blackmailed,  and  we  had  no  further  use 
for  that  writer.  Such  things  are  constantly  being  at¬ 
tempted,  and  yet  we  think  the  grafting  institute  speak¬ 
er  is  a  worse  sinner,  because  he  is  a  public  official.  He 
is  paid  out  of  public  funds,  and  his  petty  crime  is  a 
crime  against  society,  while  the  other  is  a  crime  against 
business. 

* 

Prof.  King  has  had  his  say  about  the  use  of  cloth 
for  ventilating  stables.  He  still  argues  for  the  plan  of 
running  tubes  or  boxes  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
barn  to  the  roof.  The  cloth  men  are  not  by  any  means 
convinced  that  they  are  wrong;  in  fact,  they  feel  sure 
they  are  right.  This  is  what  one  of  them  says: 

Less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  stables  of  this  country  are 
ventilated  by  the  so-called  “King  system,”  after  all  these 
years  of  strenuous  effort  upon  the  part  of  many  good  men. 
Then  why  should  anyone  object  because  the  other  99  per 
cent  were  advised  to  try  something  that  costs  but  a  few 
cents,  would  break  no  one  if  it  were  discarded  later,  but 
which  has  been  universally  satisfactory  where  properly  tried? 
How  much  Influence  will  the  learned  professor’s  scientific 
dissertation  have  upon  the  farmer  whose  muslin  ventilated 
stable  is  always  dry,  the  air  pure  and  the  stock  doing  well? 
Try  it,  farmers,  and  report  the  failures.  Give  the  muslin 
a  fair  trial,  Professor,  and  publish  the  failures. 

The  beauty  of  the  cloth  system  is  that  it  costs  very 
little  to  try  it,  and  no  one  has  yet  reported  failure  or 
injury  to  stock  from  its  use. 

* 

Now  and  again  we  receive  circulars  and  pamphlets 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  purporting  to  give 
their  side  of  the  case  now  being  made  against  them. 
The  chief  claims  put  out  are  that  the  Company  has 
been  a  great  public  benefit,  and  that  the  present  results 
could  not  have  been  attained  if  the  Standard  had  not 
been  able  to  monopolize  the  business.  Strange  to  say, 
this  appeals  to  some  men,  who  for  the  drop  in  price  of 
a  few  cents  on  a  gallon  of  oil  are  willing  to  overlook 
the  wicked  crimes  against  society  that  are  now  being 
unearthed.  The  American  people  as  a  whole  look  at 
results,  and  see  what  has  been  stolen  from  the  public. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
a  capital  of  something  over  $98,000,000.  In  the  last 
eight  years  this  has  been  increased  by  less  than  $2,500,- 
000.  In  these  years  its  net  assets  increased  from 
$196,220,017  to  $359,400,193.  During  these  eight  years 
the  total  profits  are  given  as  $490,315,934,  of  which 
$308,359,403  were  distributed  as  dividends.  Most  of  this 
went  to  a  few  men  already  so  rich  that  by  no  possi¬ 
bility  could  they  spend  their  income.  These  vast  sums 
of  money  taken  from  the  people  in  the  first  place  are 
used  to  manipulate  stocks,  control  railroads  or  influence 
legislation.  The  result  is  that  the  people  are  hit  both 
ways.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  puts  it  in  a  few  words 
as  follows: 

This  concentration  of  wealth  and  financial  power  is  the 
fruit  of  a  single  monopoly  and  honest  and  above-board  com¬ 
petition  in  the  same  industry  and  trade  would  beyond  doubt 
have  produced  more  actual  wealth  and  diffused  it  abroad  in 
a  much  wider  beneficence  for  the  common  welfare  and 
without  exerting  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  the  business, 
social  and  political  standards  of  the  country. 


BREVITIES. 

Every  question  that  is  pertinent  to  one  man  is  most 
likely  impertinent  to  another. 

With  prices  for  nitrogen  going  up  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
put  down  more  seed  of  clover  and  peas. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  new  game  laws  permit  the 
officer  to  confiscate  boats  or  guns  when  used  in  unlawful 
hunting. 

Too  bad  to  bring  a  potato  crop  within  20  days  of  a  full 
yield  and  then  have  the  blight  step  in  because  Bordeaux  was 
not  used. 

We  have  been  asked  if  the  hot  air  engines  work  well  in 
cold  climates.  Better  service  is  obtained  in  cold  than  in 
hot  climates. 

The  more  crooked  people  are  in  their  dealings  with  you, 
the  straighter  you  should  try  to  be.  If  nothing  else  pays 
the  contrast  will. 

A  farmer  writes  us  that,  they  got  in  their  hay  on  the 
eight-hour  system — that  is,  eight  hours  before  dinner  and 
eight  hours  after. 

We  find  many  people  who  /  still  believe  in  the  “water 
witches”  who  locate  water  with  the  rods.  These  believers 
are  after  the  professors. 

“Good  corn  but  awful  weedy,”  said  a  farmer,  looking 
at  the  field  where  Cow-horn  turnips  and  Crimson  clover  are 
growing !  Good  weeds ! 

In  judging  the  value  of  land  for  farm  purposes,  which 
judgment  would  you  rather  take — that  of  an  old  farmer,  or 
an  agricultural  chemist? 

A  carload  of  strawberries  in  Portland,  Oregon,  was 
dumped  into  the  water,  as  we  are  told  to  prevent  a  glut  iu 
the  market  and  hold  up  prices. 

To  find  out  the  most  rapid  transformation  of  soft  into 
hard,  let  some  man  with  a  naturally  poor  hand  run  a  soft 
pencil  over  a  soft  paper  and  then  try  to  read  his  words. 

The  picture  of  the  working  hay  loader,  page  730,  was 
taken  at  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station.  It  “looks 
natural”  because  the  men  did  not  know  they  were  to  be 
“taken.” 

No  human  power  can  help  a  farmer  who,  at  this  season, 
has  no  vegetable  except  potatoes.  We  can  pick  any  of  15 
things  from  the  garden  at  any  time.  What  do  people  live 
in  the  country  for? 
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THE  CATTLE  CASE  IN  COURT. 

[Many  readers  do  not  understand  how  cases  like  that 
which  Mr.  Dawley  has  brought  against  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
made  up.  I1  irst,  the  person  who  thinks  he  has  been  injured 
makes  a  complaint  in  which  he  states  his  grounds  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  action.  The  lawyers  for  the  defendant  are  permitted 
a  certain  number  of  days  in  which  to  make  an  answer. 
This  answer,  with  the  charges,  make  a  case  for  trial.  Below 
we  give  a  careful  synopsis  of  the  charges  and  our  answer  in 
the  first  suit  brought  by  Frank  E.  Dawley.] 

The  Complaint  of  F.  E.  Dawley. 

Stripped  of  legal  technicalities  and  phraseology,  Dawley 
alleges  that  on  November  22,  1905,  he  sold  Isaac  C.  Rogers, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  10  head  of  purebred  registered  Jersey 
cattle.  That  thereafter  a  controversy  arose  between  the 
said  Rogers  and  the  said  Dawley  in  reference  to  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  animals,  Rogers  complaining  that  the  cows 
did  not  correspond  to  the  papers.  That  Rogers  demanded 
investigation  by  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  that  investigation  was  held 
and  report  of  the  same  given  out  for  publication  by  the  Club. 
That  on  June  8  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  contained  an  edi¬ 
torial  to  the  effect  that  one -of  the  animals  sold  by  Dawley 
to  Rogers  was  represented  by  Dawley  to  be  a  registered  cow 
known  as  “Dotshome  Harmony,”  but,  at  the  hearing  before 
the  Committee,  Dawley  did  not  identify  any  cow  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Rogers  as  the  said  “Dotshome  Harmony,”  and 
that,  “as  Dawley  is  informed  and  verily  believes,”  “Dotshome 
Harmony”  sold  by  Dawley  to  Rogers  was  not  exhibited  to 
the  Committee,  but  that  some  other  cow  had  been  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  said  animal  and  was  presented  to  the 
committee  upon  said  hearing  as  “Dotshome  Harmony.”  That 
the  committee  in  its  report,  found  that  the  said  animal  so 
produced  by  Rogers  did  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  said 
committee,  correspond  with  the  registry  papers  furnished  by 
Dawley  to  Rogers.  Dawley  further  alleges  that  he  did  not 
sell  the  said  cow  so  produced  by  said  Rogers  to  said  Rogers,  and 
that  he  never  owned  her.  It  is  also  alleged  that  in  this  same 
issue,  June  8,  an  editorial  called  this  “Dotshome  Harmony” 
a  bogus  cow,  and  alleged  that  Dawley  seemed  to  have  a 
habit  of  delaying  the  sending  of  registry  papers,  claiming  to 
have  a  record  of  another  transaction  where  repeated  urging 
failed  to  induce  Dawley  to  send  pedigrees  as  promised. 

I  he  complaint  finally  alleges  that  Dawley  never  sold  a  bogus 
cow  to  Rogers  and  that  he  never  failed  to  give  transfer  or 
registry  papers  to  anyone  to  whom  he  sold  cattle,  and,  that 
by  the  publication  of  these  matters,  Dawley  is  injured  to  the 
extent  of  $50,000. 

The  Answer  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

In  our  answer  we  allege  that  the  words  set  forth  as  libel¬ 
ous  are  not  true,  full  and  complete  extracts  from  our  paper, 
but  are  garbled,  incomplete  and  disconnected  and  misleading 
extracts,  which  cannot  be  properly  understood  except  when 
they  are  taken  in  connection  with  the  context  of  such  pub¬ 
lication. 

We  deny  that  the  10  head  of  cattle  sold  by  Dawley  to 
Rogers  were  purebred.  We  allege  that  several  of  these  cattle 
are  grades,  bought  as  such  by  Dawley,  and  registered  and 
sold  by  him  as  purebred  animals. 

We  also  deny  that  the  investigating  committee  took  evi¬ 
dence  and  proof  from  Rogers,  but  allege  that  the  report  was 
based  upon  the  evidence  and  proof  submitted  by  Dawley 
alone. 

We  allege  that  Rogers,  relying  upon  the  word  and  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Dawley,  accepted  the  cattle,  believing  each 
one  to  be  a  purebred  Jersey;  whereas  in  fact,  several  of 
(hem  are  grades,  and  all  of  them  are  not  properly  regis¬ 
tered  to  their  dams. 

As  to  the  cow  known  as  “Dotshome  Harmony,”  we  allege 
that  Rogers  bought  this  cow  of  Dawley,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
others,  relying  upon  the  latter’s  statement  regarding  her; 
also  that  the  cow  sold  and  delivered  to  Rogers  by  Dawley 
as  “Dotshome  Harmony”  was  not  the  cow  registered  under 
that  name,  and  that  Dawley  never  delivered  to  Rogers  the 
title  “Dotshome  Harmony  ”  but  instead  delivered  a  certain 
cow  which  was  not  the  one  registered  under  the  above  name. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  investigating  committee  we  allege 
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that  the  cow  actually  sold  by  Dawley  to  Rogers  as  “Dotshome 
Harmony”  was  produced  by  Rogers,  and  that  the  committee 
examined  her  and  reported  that  this  identical  cow  sold  by 
Dawley  and  shown  by  Rogers  did  not  correspond  with  the 
registry  papers  of  the  real  “Dotshome  Harmony,’  and  that 
the  A.  J.  C.  C\,  on  the  strength  of  this  report,  denies  the 
progeny  of  this  cow  the  right  to  be  registered  and  sold  as 
purebred  Jerseys.  Wc  allege  that,  at  this  hearing,  Rogers 
identified  this  cow  positively  as  the  one  Dawley  sold  him 
and  represented  to  him  to  be  “Dotshome  Harmony,”  while 
Dawley  did  not  deny  her,  but  stated  that  he  believed  the  cow 
shown  by  Rogers  to  be  “Dotshome  Harmony”  if  she  was  in 
the  stable. 
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COLD  MINES  IN  ORCHARDS. 


We  also  allege  that  Dawley  promised  and  agreed  to  de¬ 
liver,  as  a  part  of  his  contract,  complete  pedigrees  and 
registry  papers,  but  that  he  failed  to  do  this,  in  violation  of 
his  agreement.  The  investigating  committee  reported  that 
Rogers  was  entitled  to  this  information,  but  Dawley  delayed 
or  wholly  failed  to  give  it,  with  the  consequence  that  Rogers 
found  himself  in  difficulty  with  a  bank,  which  was  to  take 
the  cattle  as  security  for  a  note,  the  failure  to  obtain  the 
papers  destroying  or  reducing  the  value  of  the  cattle  as  such 
security.  Three  specific  cases  are  cited  where  such  papers 
have  been  delayed  in  this  way. 

We  also  allege  that  Rogers  preferred  charges  against  Daw¬ 
ley  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  of  which  Dawley  is  a  member.  Daw¬ 
ley  voluntarily  appeared  before  the  Investigating  committee 
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and  submitted  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Club.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  given  out  for  publication. 
Dawley  assented  to  it,  and  by  so  doing,  Invited  discussion  of 
his  conduct  and  methods  in  connection  with  the  case  and  the 
methods  of  such  investigation,  thus  justifying  fair  criticism. 
All  these  matters  so  discussed  were  of  public  interest  to 
farmers  and  the  public  generally.  That  the  function  of  this 
paper  is  the  printing  of  information  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
and  the  rightful  support  of  such  measures  and  principles  as 
affect  their  just  interests.  The  publication  of  matter  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  Jersey  cattle  controversy  was  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  the  principle  that  clubs  organized  to  register 
purebred  animals  were  under  obligation  to  the  farmers  who 
bought  registered  stock  at  high  prices  from  their  members 
to  investigate  serious  complaints  presented  in  proper  form 
when  the  complaint  is  presented  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit, 
and  corroborated  as  in  this  case  by  the  affidavits  of  respon¬ 
sible  and  disinterested  parties ;  that  we  held  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  to  Investigate  these  matters  and 
justify  the  accuracy  of  its  records. 

The  issue  is  now  joined  and  the  facts  in  the  case  as  above 
outlined  will  have  to  be  passed  upon  by  court  and  jury. 


Onk-iialf  the  world  never  knows  what  the  other  half 
eats.  The  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station  prints  a  bulle¬ 
tin  on  the  food  value  of  cactus  or  prickly  pear.  It  appears 
that  thousands  of  Mexicans  practically  live  on  cactus  pulp 
during  certain  seasons. 


From  time  to  time  stories  are  told  of  the  wealth  taken 
from  the  orchards  of  western  New  York.  The  following 
notes  taken  from  local  papers  in  Niagara  and  Orleans  Coun¬ 
ties  are  fair  statements : 

Fortunes  in  Fruit. 

There  are  some  very  large  apple  crops  in  this  county 
after  all.  Fred.  II.  (Hidden,  south  of  Holley,  has  sold  his 
crop  estimated  at  5,000  barrels,  for  $3  per  barrel.  Seth 
Allis,  another  Holley  farmer,  also  expects  to  market  5,000 
barrels.  When  orchards  produce  in  this  fashion,  it  makes 
ordinary  farming  look  like  thirty  cents.  Think  of  it!  $15,000 
for  the  sale  of  one  crop  from  a  farm  in  one  season.  And 
here  is  another  true  story  :  G.  D.  Billings,  a  Carlton  boy, 
bought  a  90-acre  farm  at  Barker  a  few  years  ago  for  $50  an 
acre.  He  has  prospered  finely  every  year  he  has  held  the 
property,  and  this  year  he  has  contracted  his  fruit  crop 
alone  for  $0,000.  He  gets  $3.50  per  barrel  for  his  Winter 
apples  and  $4  for  his  Twenty  Ounce,  and  his  peaches  bring 
$1  per  basket.  Such  prosperity  as  this  is  enough  to  drive 
away  the  blues  from  any  community.  Report  says  Albert 
Wood  has  been  offered  and  has  refused  $10,000  for  his 
fruit  crop— apples,  pears,  plums.  H.  J.  Bailey  has  bought 
Sam  Nesbitt’s  apple  crop  of  3,500  barrels  and  Frank  Mason’s 
crop  of  2,300  barrels,  paying  $4  per  barrel  for  all  first  qual¬ 
ity  fruit  2!4  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  H.  D.  Smith 
has  bought  Obe  Smith’s  crop  of  1,000  barrels  on  the  trees 
for  $2,350,  buyer  to  pick  and  pack  and  Smith  to  draw  to 
market.  T.  F.  Hanlon,  of  Waterport,  has  sold  his  crop 
of  apples,  1,500  barrels,  for  $3  per  barrel  for  everything 
but  the  ciders.  Philo  Wilson,  of  ICuckville,  sold  100  bar- 
rels  of  Bartlett  pears  for  $0  per  barrel  and  Is  holding  the 
rest  of  his  pear  crop.  John  Hakes  sold  his  pear  crop  at 
blossoming  time  to  Behrenburg  &  Beckwith  for  $2.80  per 
barrel.  He  has  1,500  barrels  and  the  fruit  is  now  worth 
$5  per  barrel.  One  of  our  bankers  who  knows  the  situa¬ 
tion  says  that  Orleans  County  will  this  year  receive  for  Its 
fruit  the  greatest  sum  of  money  ever  paid  for  a  crop  nere, 
and  that  the  next  bank  reports  will  make  an  unparalleled 
showing  of  deposits.  1907  is  destined  to  be  known  as  the 
farmers’  golden  year. — Orleans  Republican. 

Veritable  Gold  Mines. 

The  fruit  crop  of  this  section  of  the  State  could  hardly 
be  better  in  a  monetary  way.  In  other  sections  the  crops 
have  been  partially  and  in  some  instances  total  failures, 
while  that  of  this  neighborhood  has  teen  excellent.  Prices 
are  soaring  high  and  the  fruit  raiser  who  has  a  good  crop 
this  season  has  a  veritable  gold  mine.  Some  have  even  re¬ 
fused  $3  per  barel  for  apples  on  the  tree,  and  are  holding 
back  for  the  $4  which  I  hey  believe  they  can  get.  A  dav  or 
two  ago  a  farmer  between  this  and  Olcett  stated  to  a 
Union-Sun  man  that  four  years  ago  he  had  bought  a  farm 
in  that  locality  for  $*’.000,  naying  $2,000  down  fo-  the 
property.  Since  ten  he  has  paid  the  balance  of  $4,000  and 
this  year  will  clear  at  least  $3,000.  He  says  he  expects  to 
leave  the  farm  this  Fail,  build  a  house  in  town,  rent  bis 
place  on  shares  and  live  peacefully  and  contentedly  ever 
after,  truly  a  fruit  farm  in  this  section  is  something 
worth  having,  especially  under  existing  circumstances.  Feo- 
ple  about  here  hardly  realize  just  what  they  have. — Lock- 
port  Union-Sun. 

It.  N.-Y.— And  yet  no  man  should  imagine  that,  he  can  go 
out  into  the  country  and  develop  such  orchards  without 
great  labor  and  the  highest  skill.  Rrain  work  and  energy 
ol  the  highest  type  are  needed  to  reach  such  results. 

An  indication  of  the  revolution  in  Niagara  County  farming 
interests  that  the  fruit  industry  has  wrought  in  a  few 
years  is  the  sale  just  reported  of  a  40-acre  farm  in  the  town 
of  Somerset  for  $11,000,  nearly  $300  an  acre.  Upon  this 
piece  of  land  is  a  20-acre  apple  orchard  with  an  estimated 
crop  this  year  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  barrels.  Eight  or  10 
HS?  a£°  In  that  section  or  almost  any  section  of  the  count v, 

,  an  acre  was  top  notch  and  there  were  more  sales  at 
$•>0  an  acre  and  less.  Of  course,  fruit  prices  are  almost 
unprecedented  this  year,  that  is  since  the  Civil  War,  and  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  every  year  at  this  rate. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way-upness  of  prices  of  fruit 
and  other  farm  products  it  is  related  that  a  Genesee  County 
man  has  sold  his  Bartlett  pear  crop  for  $1,000  on  a  small 
farm  that  he  recently  paid  $1,700  for.  As  high  as  three 

abofft  L Pr°nU!!i  h°r  P.ears  '«  '>«'ing  paid,  which  is  equal  to 
about  $4..>0  per  barrel,  but  Niagara  County  can  beat  that,  as 

Journal  ^  for  pears  has  hoea  Paid.— Niagara  Fails 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  15,  1806 

The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Go. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Make  Your  Farm  Wagon 
Ride  Easier  and  Last  Longer 

It  doesn’t  tako  80  hccoihIh  to  slip  a  pair  of  Harvey  Holster 
Springs  under  your  wagon-bed  and  forever  end  the  continual  bump¬ 
ing  and  wear  and  tear  which  soon  puts  any  wagon  out  of  business. 
You  can  save  many  a  dollar  by  marketing  your  potatoes,  eggs,  fruit, 
etc.,  in  a  wagon  that  doesn’t  jam,  break  and  bruiso  them,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  truck-buyers  pay  %  to  %  less  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
_  _  _  which  are  marketed  in  a  wagon  without  springs.  With  Harvey  Springs 

on  your  wagon  you  can  bring  home  furniture,  glassware,  etc  ,  without  getting  it  scratched  or  smashed  to  pieces. 
Why  not  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  ride  easily  and  comfortably  on  long-lasting  Harvey  Springs? 
HARVEY  ROLSTFR  are  scientifically  made,  leaf  by  leaf,  from  the  very  best 

f  -i  iw  >  •  1  r.'T,  stccl-  We  Positively  guarantee  every  pair 

to  give  satisfaction  in  every  way.  J  RY  THEM  AT  OUR  RISK!  We  want  you  to  use  Harvey  Springs  on  your 
wagon  rKLEfor  30  days  to  find  out  for  yourself  that  they’re  everything  we  claim— Just  ns  good  as  wo  tell  you  they  are. 
This  trial  won  t  cost  you  a  penny.  Drop  us  a  postal,  giving  weight  of  your  heaviest  load  and  your  dealer’s  name,  and 
we  11  y°u  our  catalogue  and  arrange  with  him  to  give  you  a  set  ou  80  Duys’  Free  Trial.  He  suro  to  write  TODAY 
-  before  you  1*,  down  this  paper.  Harvey  Spria*  Co.,  436!  17th  St.,  Racine,  Wisconsin  MB 


GETS  BIGGEST  PROFITS  FROM  MILK 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a  separator  is  to  get  more 
cream — more  money — out  of  your  milk.  Then  if  you  want  to 
get  the  most  you  ’ll  naturally  want  the  separator  that 
gets  the  most  cream.  That’s  the  imnrovpd 


U.S. 


A  Farm  Telephone 

Saves  its  Cost  tbe  First  Year 

Do  you  realize  how  much  valuable  time 
you  waste  going  to  town  or  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms,  on  errands  that  could  be  done 
over  a  phone?  You  need  extra  hands; 
or  information  from  town;  or  adoctorfor 
your  wife  perhaps.  These  matters  could 
he  attended  to  with  a  phone,  but  there 
isn’t  any  phone,  you  say.  Then  why  not 
let  us  show  you  how  you  can  make  gen¬ 
erous  pro/its  by  organizing  a  farmer’s 
telephone  line,  and  also  tell  you  how  to 
^  organize,  to  build  and  to  operate  it? 
—  We  tell  you  all  this  in  our  interesting 
KREE  Booklet  22X.  Write  for  it.  Addresa 
American  Electric  Telephone  Co.  , 
8400-6600  State  8treet,  Chicago,  III* 


That ’s  the  improved 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Holds  World’s  Record  for  Cleanest  Skimming. 

It’s  the  bowl  that  skims  the  cream.  Inside  the  U.  S.  bowl 
are  only  two,  simple,  easy-toclean,  strong  parts,  but  it  gets  all 
the  cream — the  World’s  Record  guarantees  it.  Our  free, 
new  book  shows  four  pictures  of  the  bowl,  explains  why  it 
skims  cleanest  and  how  it  made  the  World’s  Record. 

Also  shows  the  solid  low  frame,  enclosed  light-running 
gearing,  simple,  automatic  oiling  device — everything  about 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  27  pictures. 
Justmailus  today  a  postal  card  asking  for  “Construction  Catalogue  No.  159> 
and  learn  all  about  a  machine  that  will  get  more  cream  —  more  money— for  you. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

4SI  PROMPT  DELIVERY.  Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouse*.  NO  DELAY. 


Farmers  Take  Notice, 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  you 
will  have  your  ensilage  to  cut,  and  your 
threshing  to  do.  Be  prepared  and  be 
sure  you  have  on  your  premises  one  of  our 

AIR-COOLED 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

They  are  reliable  and  require  no 
expert  to  handle  them. 

Write  now  for  further  information. 
Our  prices  will  astonish  you,  and  our 
goods  will  please  you. 

THE  AIR-COOLED  MOTOR  CO. 

BOSTON  OFFICE, 

21  South  Market  Street. 

K.  A.  SHEPHERD,  Eastern  Sales  Mg’r, 

Factory,  Lansing,  Mich. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 


$60 

GILSON 

Jj3l  GASOLENE 

‘ENGINE 

^For  pumping,  Cream 
^Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FREE  TRIAL 
— Ask  for  catalog  all  sizes 
ttlLSON  MFG.  CO.  U4  Park  St.  Port  Washington,  Wij. 

BROKEN  COOKIES  w3.ta"oo" ZS'SS. 

broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  monev 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  REMEMBRANCE  OF  AUTUMN. 

Nothing  stirs  the  sunny  silence, 

Save  the  drowsy  humming  of  the  bees 
Round  the  rich  ripe  peaches  on  the  wall. 

And  the  south  wind  sighing  in  the  trees, 
And  the  dead  leaves  rustling  as  they  fall ; 

While  the  swallows,  one  by  one,  are  gather¬ 
ing. 

All  impatient  to  be  on  the  wing, 

And  to  wander  from  us,  seeking 
Their  beloved  Spring. 

Cloudless  rise  the  azure  heavens ! 

Only  vaporous  wreaths  of  snowy  white 
Nestle  in  the  gray  hill’s  rugged  side ; 

And  the  golden  woods  are  bathed  in  light, 
Dying  if  they  must,  with  kingly  pride; 

While  the  swallows,  in  the  blue  air  wheel¬ 
ing, 

Circle  now  an  eager,  fluttering  band, 

Ready  to  depart,  and  leave  us 
For  a  brighter  land. 

But  a  voice  is  sounding  sadly, 

Telling  of  a  glory  that  has  been; 

Of  a  day  that  faded  all  too  fast ; 

See  afar  through  the  blue  air  serene, 
Where  the  swallows  wing  their  way  at 
last, 

And  our  hearts  perchance  as  sadly  wander¬ 
ing. 

Vainly  seeking  for  a  long-lost  day, 

While  we  watch  the  far-off  swallows, 

Flee  with  them  away. 

— Adelaide  Anne  Frocter. 

* 

When  cutting  narrow  straps  of  cloth 
to  lay  over  the  seams  of  a  coat  or  skirt, 
cut  on  the  length  of  the  goods,  not  on  the 
bias.  Fold  the  strip  of  cloth  evenly 
through  the  center,  and  over-hand  the  raw 
edges  together  coarsely  but  evenly.  Press 
very  flat  on  the  wrong  side ;  then  baste 
over  the  seam  and  stitch  near  each  edge. 
Made  in  this  way  the  strap  is  bound  to 
remain  firm  and  even. 

* 

In  making  the  placket  of  a  pleated  skirt 
close  the  center  back  seam  all  the  way  up, 
and  cut  down  the  right  inside  crease  of 
the  center  pleat.  This  will  hide  the  placket 
entirely,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  ils 
gaping  apart.  1  he  band  should  reach 
across  the  center-back  and  fasten  undci 
neath,  a  second  hook  and  eye  being  just 
above  the  center-back,  so  as  to  keep  all 
in  place.  Even  when  the  placket  is  thus 
hidden  do  not  skimp  on  hooks. 

* 

Tomatoes  stuffed  with  green  corn  and 
chopped  peppers  form  a  favorite  southern 
dish.  To  prepare  this  dish  the  tomatoes 
should  not  be  skinned,  although  a  piece 
must  be  cut  off  opposite  the  stem  to  make 
them  stand  firmly  while  baking.  If  skinned, 
the  moist  corn  inside  is  apt  to  make  the 
tomato  lose  its  shape.  Cut  the  corn  from 
the  cob,  season  with  butter,  pepper  and 
salt,  add  the  diced  green  peppers  and  cook 
all  together  for  a  few  moments  before 

filling  this  mixture  into  the  tomato  shells. 
* 

A  southern  woman  prepares  succotash 
quite  different  from  the  usual  recipe.  She 
fries  three  or  four  slices  of  fat  salt  pork 
in  a  kettle  until  it  is  crisp  and  brown. 
Then  she  turns  in  with  it  a  big  onion 
chopped  fine  and  cooks  it  two  or  three 
minutes.  Several  big  ripe  tomatoes  peeled 
and  sliced  go  in  next,  and  they  are  cooked 
for  four  or  five  minutes.  Then  there  goes 
in  a  small  can  of  okra  chopped  fine,  a 
cupful  of  butter  beans  and  two  cupfuls 
of  green  corn  cut  from  the  cob.  1  he 
mixture  is  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  cooked  until  the  vegetables  are  tender. 
The  pork  is  removed  at  the  last  minute 
and  the  succotash  is  served  with  johnny 

cake  or  corn  muffins. 

* 

Every  woman  who  runs  ribbon  through 
her  lingerie  needs  a  bodkin  holder  that 
will  keep  that  little  necessity  handy.  One 
of  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  takes 
the  form  of  a  cylindrical  roll,  made  from 
a  piece  of  flowered  ribbon  six  inches  long, 
and  about  six  inches  wide.  The  ribbon  is 
sewn  together  and  stuffed  like  a  bolstci, 
the  ends  being  gathered  together  and  tied 


with  baby  ribbon  so  as  to  leave  a  frill. 
Each  bodkin  (there  may  be  three  or  four 
with  such  a  holder)  is  laid  flat  on  the  roll, 
and  a  row  of  herring-boning  or  cat-stitch¬ 
ing  worked  over  it,  from  end  to  end,  in 
silk  of  harmonizing  shade.  It  is  very  easy 
to  slip  bodkins  out  of  this  lattice,  and 

yet  it  holds  them  in  place  securely. 

* 

The  New  York  Sun  recently  described 
a  “neighborhood  exchange”  for  women’s 
work,  which  is  said  to  be  in  its  sixth  year 
of  usefulness  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y 
The  exchange  is  operated  by  an  elderly 
woman,  too  infirm  for  hard  labor,  whose 
little  home  is  at  a  central  point.  She  re¬ 
ceives  10  per  cent  of  each  sale,  but  no  en¬ 
trance  fee  is  charged.  The  enterprise  be¬ 
gan  originally,  so  the  newspaper  report 
says,  with  the  sale  of  some  hats  trimmed 
by  a  farmer’s  wife  who  had  been  a  mil¬ 
liner,  the  old  woman  acting  as  middle¬ 
man,  until  now  the  products  include  all 
classes  of  home  work,  from  pumpkin  pies 
to  rag  carpets.  Being  in  a  Summer 
boarder  district,  there  is  a  good  trade 
from  city  visitors,  but  the  exchange  is 
also  a  convenience  all  the  year  around.  It 
is  said  that  a  woman  who  likes  to  sew 
will  often  “change  work”  with  a  woman 
who  likes  to  bake,  while  the  woman  in 
charge  of  the  exchange  can  usually  aid  in 
finding  people  to  do  a  day’s  work  in  the 
house  when  needed.  We  should  like  to 
hear  from  any  readers  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  such  an  enterprise  as  this 
neighborhood  exchange.  We  think  a 
similar  institution  would  be  of  enormous 
value  in  most  rural  communities. 

The  Cost  of  Clothes. 

The  talk  about  what  women— farmers’ 
wives — may  spend  for  their  clothes  strikes 
me  as  being  an  open  question.  What  is 
one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison ; 
what  one  woman  considers  sufficient  for  a 
year’s  supply  another  woman  would  spend 
on  a  gown  alone.  It  would  be  positively 
wicked  for  me,  the  wife  of  a  poor  man 
and  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  to 
spend  on  my  clothes  what  my  next  neigh¬ 
bor  can  well  afford,  and  should,  owing  to 
her  husband’s  income.  Many  husbands 
want  their  wives  to  wear  good  clothes  as 
an  indication  of  their  business  prosperity, 
while  some  husbands  begrudge  their  wives 
anything  and  require  them  to  earn  outside 
money  to  clothe  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  So  we  must  all  have  a  law  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  in  selecting  our  house  furnish¬ 
ings,  our  clothes,  our  outings  and  our 
church  and  lodge  dues  we  must  not  “go 
by”  what  anyone  else  buys  or  spends,  or 
thinks  necessary,  but  by  what  we  can 
rightfully  spend  “according  as  He  has 
prospered  us,”  to  use  the  good  old  Scrip¬ 
ture  injunction.  We  are  not  socialists,  to 
think  all  must  fare  alike;  individuality 
must  be  developed  or  we  dwindle.  Let  the 
women  assert  their  personality  and  not 
follow  the  pace  set  by  others,  whose  finan¬ 
cial  situation  may  be  away  and  beyond 
ours.  The  writer  could  tell  of  privations 
and  poverty  the  average  reader  could  not 
comprehend ;  at  the  same  time  I  feel  I 
have  the  respect  and  good  will  of  my 
neighbors  and  friends.  I  do  not  have  five 
dollars  a  year  to  buy  new  shoes  or  dresses, 
but,  I  think,  when  I  go  into  an  assembly 
in  other  people’s  cast-off  clothes  or  made- 
over  garments,  I  may  be  helping  some  one 
else  to  appear  in  public  though  poorly 
dressed,  so  I  have  that  satisfaction  any 
way.  Not  but  that  I  realize  fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds.  I  realize  that  to  be  well 
dressed  is  to  feel  at  ease;  at  the  same 
time  many  a  woman  has  felt  at  ease  while 

her  husband  has  lost  his  health  trying  to 
raise  a  mortgage,  and  many  a  family  has 
lost  its  home  because  the  mother  wanted 
an  automobile,  a  trip  to  some  fashionable 
Summer  resort  or  even  to  dress  her  family 
in  a  manner  beyond  what  she  really  could 
afford.  A  MICHIGAN  WOMAN. 


Simpson -Eddy  stone 

Solid  Blacks 


Fabric,  color,  and  good  appear-  qs 
ance  that  endure, 
for  effective 
mourning  dresses. 


The  standard 
black  costumes  or  x  f 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Solid  Blacks. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


EDdystoNF 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia,  jj 


No.  10 

Price,  93.00 


Better 
To  Own 
Than  to 
Borrow 


ENTERPRISE 

s  Meat  and  Food 

CHOPPER 

It  is  really  better  to  own  an 
Enterprise  Meat  Chopperand  cut 
your  sausage  meat  easily, 
quickly  and  well,  than  to 
trust  to  a  borrowed  ma¬ 
chine  to  “grind"  it.  The 
No.  5  Enterprise  Chopper  costs  only  $2.  No.  10, 
shown  in  cut,  $3.  They  are  standard  family 
sizes,  and  not  only  save  half  the  work  at  butcher¬ 
ing  time,  but  are  useful  in  the  kitchen  every  day 
in  the  year.  Enterprise  Meat  Choppers  cut  the 
meat  with  a  revolving  steel  knife  against  a  per¬ 
forated  steel  cutting  plate  without  crushing, 
and  make  tough  meat  tender.  Easily  cleaned, 
practically  unbreakable,  and  will  last  for  years. 

Made  in  35  sizes  and  styles  for  Hand,  Steam  and 
Electric  Power.  We  also  make  cheaper  Food 
Choppers,  but  recommend  the  above  for  the 
reasons  given.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


The  Enterprise  Sausage  Stuffer  is  another  indispensable  machine 
when  making  sausage.  It  is  also  a  perfect  Lard  and  Fruit  Press.  Be 
sure  the  name  “Enterprise”  is  on  the  machine  you  buy.  Can  be  bad  at 
Hardware  and  General  Stores,  etc.  Write  for  the  "Enterprising  House¬ 
keeper,"  a  book  of  200  choice  recipes  and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  iree.^ 

tue  enterprise  upc  fin.  of  PA.  203  DauDhln  St..  Philadelphia.  P*. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  £  PRICE 

Finest  Teas  19c.  27c  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street. 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St. .Syracuse,  N.Y. 


MADE  FOR  SERVICE 

IN  THE  ROUGHEST  WEATHER 
AND  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY 

WATERPROOF 

X  >  v  ^ERS 

f/$H  BRJtf® 

POMMEL 
'  SLICKERS 

$350 

This  trade  mark 
and  the  word 
Tower  on  the 
buttons  distin¬ 
guish  this  high 
grade  slicker  from 
.the  just  as  good 
brands 


A  J  TOWER  to  BOSTON  U  S 

TOWfR  CANAQlAN  CO  LIMlTCQ.  TORONTO  CAN 


RURAL 


Largest  and  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Ever  Published. 

Tells  how  to  organize,  build,  manage 
and  operate  a  Rural  Telephone  Line 
or  Exchange.  1  ndispensal  le  to  ever  \ 
one  interested  or  contemplating  build¬ 
ing  a  Rural  system.  Write  for  it  today 

CenturyTclephone  Constr.  Co. 
Dept.  G,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Government  Positions 

for  earnest,  active  young  me*.  Offer  rapid  promotion. 
They  are  permanent — good  for  life  and  not  affected  hy 
trade  conditions  or  Increasing  age.  Thousands  of  men 
needed  now  in  Railway  Mail  Service  and  Post  Ottlces. 
Our  students  alwavsget  quick  appointments.  Write  for 
freebookleti5.it  tells  about  the  work,  pay,  etc.  Clive 
your  age.  height  and  weight. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


WE’LL  TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves,  and 
make  them  up  when  so  ordered-.  Get  our  Catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and  “  Crosby  pays 
the  freight’’  offer,  before  shipment.  Address 
THK  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


A  Chiclet  is  a  tiny,  firm  morsel  of  delicious 

chewing  gum  enveloped  in  a  dainty  candy  coating,  flavored  by 
six  drops  of  pungent  peppermint — a  remarkably  appetizing 
ci  mbination.  In  five  and  ten  cent  packets  and  in  bulk  at  five  cents 
the  ounce,  at  the  better  kind  of  stores  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  If  ycur  dealer  can’t  sell  you  Chiclets  send  us  ten  cents 
for  a  sample  packet  and  booklet. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  <&  CO.,  INC.,  527  No.  24  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
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Four  Good  Puddings. 

Schoharie  Batter  Pudding. — Beat  to¬ 
gether  one  cup  sour  cream,  one  cup  sweet 
milk  and  one  cup  flour.  Add  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  beaten  until  creamy,  a  little 
salt  and  a  half-teaspoon  of  soda.  Lastly 
beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  until  stiff, 
add  to  the  batter  and  bake  in  a  buttered 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


5758  Fancy  Blouse  Waist, 

32  to  42  bust. 

pudding  dish  in  a  moderate  oven.  It  is 
nice  to  spread  any  kind  of  fruit  in  layers 
through  this  batter,  thus  varying  the  pud¬ 
ding.  Serve  with  the  following  sauce: 
Add  to  a  coffeecup  boiling  milk  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour  stirred  smooth  with  a  little 
cold  water  or  milk.  Have  ready  a  small 
cup  sugar  creamed  with  a  half-cup  but¬ 
ter,  and  when  the  flour  and  milk  have 
boiled  two  or  three  minutes,  add  the  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar.  Stir  well,  but  do  not  boil. 
Flavor  to  taste. 

Old  Helderberg  Pudding. — Mix  to¬ 
gether  two  small  cups  brown  sugar,  one 
heaping  tablespoon  butter,  one  cup  sweet 
milk,  three  cups  flour  sifted  with  one  small 
teaspoon  of  soda  and  two  of  cream  of 
tartar,  a  cup  and  a  half  of  seeded  raisins 
and  spice  to  taste.  Put  into  a  buttered 
pudding  dish  and  set,  closely  covered,  in 
a  steamer.  Boil  steadily  for  two  hours 
and  a  half.  To  make  the  sauce,  stir  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  smooth  with 
a  little  cold  water,  pour  over  it  a  cup  of 
boiling  water,  add  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Cook  until 
thickened,  adding  more  boiling  water  if 
necessary.  Stir  in  the  beaten  white  of  an 
egg  and  take  at  once  from  the  fire.  Flavor 
with  vanilla  and  serve  with  the  hot  pud¬ 
ding. 

Brown  Pudding. — This  is  given  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  who  says  that  the  recipe  for  this 


5756  Nine  Gored  Box  Plaited  Walkin 
Skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 

pudding  is  simple,  but  unless  put  together 
as  directed  it  will  not  be  a  success.  Take 
the  weight  of  three  eggs  in  butter,  sugar 
and  flour ;  beat  the  eggs  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether  until  light,  add  the  butter,  which 
has  been  softened  but  not  melted,  then 
the  flour  and  beat  well.  Dissolve  one-half 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  boiling  water,  add  it  to  the 


batter  and  beat  hard  for  at  least  one  min¬ 
ute.  Beat  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  any 
rich  preserve,  such  as  strawberries  or 
plums  cooked  until  broken;  turn  into  a 
buttered  mold  and  steam  for  two  hours. 
For  the  sauce,  boil  together  one-third  of 
a  cupful  of  the  sauce  preserve  and  one 
cupful  of  water,  thicken  with  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  arrowroot,  boil  for  two  min¬ 
utes,  add  one  teaspoon ful  of  butter  and 
serve  with  the  pudding. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — This  is  delicious, 
and  quite  uncommon.  Line  a  shallow 
pudding  dish  with  a  nice  rich  paste.  Heat 
one  pint  of  milk,  stir  into  it  one-eighth 
of  a  cake  of  Baker’s  chocolate  and  one 
scant  cupful  of  sugar,  and  stir  until  both 
are  dissolved.  Remove  from  the  fire,  stir 
in  one-half  cupful  of  cracker  crumbs,  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  when  the 
milk  is  cool  the  beaten  yolk  of  three  eggs. 
Flavor  with  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  pour 
the  mixture  into  the  pudding  dish  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  custard 
is  set.  Make  a  meringue  of  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  heap  it  on  the  pudding  and  return 
to  the  oven  until  a  delicate  brown.  Serve 
cold. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

No.  5758  shows  a  very  attractive  fancy 
blouse.  The  waist  is  made  with  the  fitted 
lining  that  is  closed  at  the  front  and  itself 
consists  of  front  and  back,  of  side-fronts 
and  side-backs.  These  latter  are  laid  in 
tucks  and  trimmed  with  banding  while  the 
front  and  back  are  faced  to  give  the  chem¬ 
isette  effect.  The  sleeves  are  of  moderate 
size  and  are  gathered  into  fitted  cuffs.  The 
waist  is  closed  beneath  the  tuck  at  the 
edge  of  the  left  side  front.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  4H  yards  21,  4  yards  27  or  2%  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  yard  of  all-over 
lace  and  5  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern 
5758  is  cut  in  sizes  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

A  graceful  box-plaited  skirt  is  shown  in 
No.  5756.  1  he  skirt  is  cut  in  nine  gores 

and  is  laid  in  box  plaits,  the  edges  of 
which  meet  at  the  upper  portion  and 
which  conceal  the  seams.  The  plaits  are 
stitched  flat  over  the  hips.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  11%  yards  27,  6 %  yards  44  or  52  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  5756  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  measure ; 
price  10  cents _ 

Be  not  uneasy,  discouraged  or  out  of 
humor,  because  practice  falls  short  of 
precept  in  some  particulars.  If  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  beaten,  return  to  the  charge. — 
Marcus  Aurelius. 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
39  Fnmiie©  81.,  Itorhcster,  N  Y.  I 


Price  from 
$•2 . 00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


K5M 


PATENT 7„A„T  INVENT! 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune! 

$1,000,000  offered  for  One  Invention 

FKhE  BOOK:  gives  list  of  inventions  wanted  ;  tells 
how  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

Ni>  charge  lor  report  to  piitcntHbllltv  :  send 
sketch  or  model.  Patents  advertised  for  sale'  free. 

WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 


PD51ER5TEEL 


Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Factory 
and  save  for  yourself  all  Jobbers’  and  Dealers’ 

Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranges 

“The  best  in  the  world.’’  Are  sold  on  3oc 
days’  free  trial. «G5“We  pay  the  freight. 
Guaranteed  for  years,  "backed  by  a  ’ 
million  dollars.’’  >8®“Hoosier’s  are 
I  "fuel  savers  and  easy  bakers.”  Very  ( 
heavily  made  of  highest  grade  selected  ma¬ 
terial,  beautifully  finished,  with  many  new  improve- ^ 
menta  and  features.  Our  large  Stove  and  Range 
I  Catalog  shows  the  greatest  bargains  ever  offered. 

JJSTWrite  for  catalog  and  s— -'al  Fret  Trial  Offer. 

Hoosior  Stove  Co.,  169  tote  SI, 

Marlon,  Inu. 


HDQ51ER  DAK 


SBtD  F0B  0UB  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 

‘A.  Kedokiwecz: 


OIreot;  to  You  •* 


OtGJSTE»EO 


TRADE. —MARK 

at  actual  factory  prices.  You  save  from  *5  to  810,  becanseyou  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers’ 
jobbers  and  middlemen’s  profits.  You  run  nor)  ’'-cause  wo  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 

360  D?IV%  Annnnvnl  You  not  •  *  vnn  seta  stove  or  range  of 

7  7  7.,,  U*dl  excepth  *■?•?*  nlglronand 

steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  •  -* 

equipped  stove  factories  In  the  world.  Every  Ka 
right.  If  not.  you  get  your  i) 
ter  how  much  extra  you  pa 
to  suppose  that  you  can  sa 

Send  Postal  For  Cs 

amazoo  Prices  with  others- 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  fo 
church,  halls,  lodge  room.' 
ouses,  clubs  and  camps, 

ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  . 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  ... _ 

Kalamazoo,  Nlich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


BIG  HEATER  OFFER 


HAVE  A  WONDERFUL  "nnde„?„°ifc 

eight  cent  offer  we  want  to  make  to  you  on 
an  entirely  new  HEATING  STOVE  (an  oak 
heater)  we  have  just  gotten  out.  Nothing 
like  it  was  ever  known  before.  It  will  be  a 
big  surprise  to  anyone  needing  a  heating 
stove,  and  if  you  can  use  a  heating  stove 
we  want  to  send  the  offer  to  you. 

THESE  TWO  PICTURES  ft°0w  «*s? 

stoves  we  make,  our  Best  Steel  Range  and 
our  Best  Hard  Coal  Base  Burner.  We  have 
something  to  say,  something  to  offer,  some¬ 
thing  to  announce  about  these  two  stoves 
that  will  surprise  the  stove  buyers,  makers 


and  sellers  of  the  world.  WE  HAVE  THESE 
TWO  BIG  STOVES  STORED  IN  WARE¬ 
HOUSES  all  over  the  United  States,  so  we 
can  get  either  stove  to  you  from  the  ware¬ 
house  nearest  your  home  town  in  Just  a  day 
or  so,  and  with  very  little  freight  for  you  to  pay. 
Our  Free  Stove  Catalogue  explains  all  this. 

HERF  1^  OUR  OFFER*  Cut  out  and  return  this  ad  to  us,  or  on  a 
Mt,nt  '»  u'jn  Urrtn.  postal  card  or  in  a  letter  to  us  say,  “Send 

return  mall  we  will  send - ' —  -  •*  -  ...  — 

our  $1.98  Oak  H 
in  these  pictures, 


WRITE 

US 

NOW 


me  your  Stove  Offer,”  and  by 
~  le.  You  will  get 

_ _ _ i  world,  as  shown 

_  _  .  _  SUNBURST  BASE  BURNER. 

YOU  WILL  GET  THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  STOVE  OFFER  EVER  KNOWN. 

OUR  NEW  PLAN  ™st  stoI?  in.tihe  wo,rld  iny°u,r  home,  on  such  terms,  such  low  price. 

.  .  ,  , ,  *  „  very  little  cost,  no  possible  risk,  such  easy  and  very  complete  conditions  will  be  fully 

explained.  Get  our  offer  and  you  won  t  use  the  old  stove  next  winter,  neither  would  you  buy  your  dealer's 
stove  at  one-half  his  asking  price.  To  get  all  we  have  to  offer  free,  today,  now  as  you  are  reading  th  s 
notice  (don’t  put  it  off  a  minute),  get  your  pen  or  pencil  and  write  us  *  postal  card  ‘  * 

“Mail  me  your  Free  —  — — — - -  —  — 

Stove  Offer.**  Address, 


xv,  O.U  wo  uavc  wj  uucr  iree,  Loaay,  now  as  you  are  reading  th  s 
a  minute)  ^etyourpen  or  pencil  and  write  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  say. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


NEW  INVENTION.  CLEANS  CLOTHES  WHILE  YOU 

NO  WASH  BOARDS,  WASHING  MACHINES  OR  CHEMICALS.  NO  WASH  DAY.  NOTHING  LIKE  IT.  NOT  SOLO  IN 

HOW  SIMPLE,  difForfint.  prsv  Put  nn  otnrrex _ odd 


SEE  HOW  SIMPLE,  different,  easy.  Put  on  stove— add 
■water,  then  soap,  then  clothes — that’s  all.  In  5  to  8  minutes, 
clothes  clean.  Laundries  clean  clothes  without  rubbing— EASY 
WAY  does  same  at  your  home.  You  can  rest  or  read  between  v 
batches.  Dirt  removed  automatically  except  to  move  knob 
occasionally.  Clothes  cleaned  while  you  get  breakfast.  With, 
wash  board  you  rub,  then  boil  20  to  30  minutes,  then  rub  again. 

Or  you  boil,  then  tire  yourself  running  heavy  machine,  which, 
wears,  tears  and  rubs  the  clothes — and  afterward  rub  by  hand 
anyway.  The  EASY  WAY  does  alone  in  one  operation  the  com¬ 
bined  work  of  wash  boiler,  wash  board  and  washing  machine — 
less  time,  almost  no  labor — no  injury  to  clothes. 

•  WAY  creates  energy  by  mechanical  manipulation  asso¬ 

ciated  with  hot  water,  soap  suds,  heated  steam,  and  scalding 
vapor,  utilized  as  a  compound  force,  all  contained  in  a  closed 
compartment.  Special  operating  arrangements. 

Cleans  woolens,  flannels,  blankets,  colored  clothes,  as  well  as 
white  goods,  finest  laces,  curtains,  bed  clothes.  Saves  your  time, 
fuel,  labor,  clothes,  buttons.  Saves  your  strength,  looks,  health, 
money. 

WITH  EASY  WAY,  30,  40,  60  minutes  cleans  washing  which  before 
took  entire  day. 

No  rubbing,  wear,  tear  or  injury.  No  soggy,  bad  smelling, 
heavy  wood, — hut  all  metal,  sanitary,  light  in  weight.  Easily 
used,  cleaned,  handled— always  ready.  Child  can  use  it— no  ex¬ 
periment. 

USED  BY  THOUSANDS  WHO  PRAISE  IT. 

J.  McGEE,  Tenn.,  writes:— “One  young  lady  cleaned  day’s  washing 
»y  old  "]a™od  in  one  hour  with  EasY  WaY-  Another  in  45  minutes.” 

E.  CRAMER,  Tex.,  writes “Gave  Easy  Way  a  thorough  trial.  After 
10  minutes  clothes  nice  and  clean.”  ANNA  MORGAN.  Ills.,  writes:— 
“1  washed  a  woolen  bed  blanket  in  Easy  Way  in  just  3  minutes,  perfectly 
*1:  BARRETT>  Ark.,  after  ordering  38  Easy  Ways,  says:— 
You  have  the  grandest  invention  I  ever  heard  of.”  J.  W.  M EVERS 
Ga., says:— “Find  check  to  cover  one  dozen  Easy  Ways.  Easy  Way 
greatest  invention  for  womanhood,  forever  abolishing  miserable  wash 
day.  Sells  itself.”  I.  BECK,  Ga ,  writes:— “Enclose  order.  Easy 
Wav  as  represented.  Worked  4  days— have  16  orders.”  J.  T.  PEAY, 
N.  C.,  says:— “Been  out  2  days— sold  17,  for  which  enclose  order. 
Everybody  is  carried  away  that  sees  it  work.”  C.  0.  GARRETT  0  . 
writes :— “Showed  Easy  Way  to  7  families,  sold  6.  Most  wonderful’and 
grandest  invention.”  N.  BOUCHER,  Mass.,  writes: — “Enclose  order  for 
76  Easy  Ways.  Everybody  wants  one— best  business  I  ever  had.” 

Price,  only  86.00,  complete,  ready  to  use— sent  to  any  address. 
Not  sold  in  stores*  Order  now.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  Send 
postal  card  anyhow— full  description,  valuable  information,  testi- 
monials — all  free.  Thirty  days’  trial.  Guaranteed,  everything 
proven,  old  house,  responsible,  capital,  8100,000.00. 

HarrisonMfg.Co.,  464Harrison  Bldg.,CincinnatilO. 


REST. 

STORES. 


Easy  Way  as  seen  by  the  Artist. 

BEST  EVER  HAPPENED  FOR  AGENTS,'  SALESMEN. 

MANAGEBS-MES  OK  WOMEN— at  home  or  traveling,  all  or  part  time— 
orders— appointing  agents.  "EASY  WAY”  new.  Yoibinir 
!J„® World  unsuppliea— agents  making  big  money.  When  operated,  people 

tViA«’iSYC,Y-8teni?ri)w<l’oPU8hV8?ueezS;,mi8S  engagements,  get  excited— w.tcli  it  as 
though  a  thing  of  life.  12  see-10  buy.  Write  today  Jor  special  ayentu’  plan.  Act  quick. 
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Prices  current  at  i7.  v  during  week  end¬ 
ing  September  27,  1907,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

MILL  FEED. 

nran  . 25.50  @26.50 

Middlings  . 28.00@30.00 

Red  Dog  .  — @31.00 

Oil  Meal  .  — @31.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilav,  No.  1 .  —@20.00 

N0  2  18.00@T9.00 

No.  3  . 16. 00@  17.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 15.00@19.00 

Clover  ..............  ...•••14 .00  @ 1 ( .00 

Straw,  long  rye . ll-00@  13.00 

Short  and  Oat .  9.00@10.00 

MILK. 

In  effect  October  1  the  N.  Y.  Exchange 
price  was  advanced  to  $1.91  per  40-quart  can. 
netting  four  cents  to  26-zone  shippers  who 
have  no  additional  station  charges.  This  is 
the  highest  October  price  for  many  years. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Factory  . 

Packing  stock  . 1“ 

EGGS. 

Fancy  White . . 

White,  good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades  . 

Storage  . 

APPLES. 

Alexander,  bbl . 

Oldenburg  .  „ 

Wealthy  . ^.50@3.75 

Twenty-ounce  . 2.50@3.75 

Gravenstein  . 2.00  @3.25 

Maiden  Blush  . 2.00@3.00 

N.vack  Pippin . 

1 1  Finn  in  2.00  (n)  2.  7r> 

King  PP.  . . 2. 00 @3. 25 

Baldwin  . 2.00  @3.00 

Greening  . . . 1.75  @2  50 

Windfalls  . 1.00@2.00 

VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Peaches,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.25@3.00 

Basket  . 50@  1  .r>0 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl . 3.00@6.00 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

Bartlett,  bu.  bkt . 2.00@2.75 

Bartlett,  ked . 

Bose,  bbl . 3.50@o.00 

Plums  8-lb.  bkt .  15 @  35 

Grapes,  20-lb.  case .  40@  75 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  12  @  14 

Common  to  good .  «@  ij 

Olds  .  3@  ° 

German  crop,  new .  28@  36 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  bbl . HaIook 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . l-00@2.25 

Carrots,  bbl . 1-00 @1-50 

Celery,  doz.  . . lorfloo* 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  100  . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . l-29^l?'52 

Egg  Plants,  bbl .  75 @1.00 

Lettuce  %-bbl.  bkt .  50@1.50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  40@1.00 

Onions,  bbl . l-75@4.00 

Peppers,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  75@1.00 

String  Beans  bu .  |0@  7j> 

Green  Peas  bu .  50@1.50 

Spinach  bbl .  20(d>  J'X 

Squash  bbl .  75@1.50 

Turnips,  Ruta  Baga,  bbl . 1.00@1.50 

White,  100  bunches . 

Tomatoes,  bu .  15  @  oO 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.25  @6.55 

Bulls  . 2.50@4.25 

Cows  . 1.25@4.00 

Calves  . 5.50@9.75 

Sheep  . 3. 50  @5.25 

Lambs  . 6.00@8.00 

Hogs  .  — @7.00 

You  will  be  convinced  that  you  can  carry  your 
Savings  account  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
with  the  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  of  New 
York  City  if  you  will  answer  their  ad.  on  Page  743 
and  get  the  information  they  offer  to  send.— Adv. 


Look  For  The  ANNOUNCEMENT, 

in  tlie  October  12tli  issue,  of  the 
AERMOTOR  CO.,  12th  arid  Rockwell  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ELY’S 


BEST  HAT  KNIFE  made. 

write  us.  THE  J.  ELY 


Dandy  Hay  Knife 


If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  them, 

MFC.  COMPANY,  Girard,  Pa. 


R 


EGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  lTGS-all  ages.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Yearling  Hams  and  Ram  Lambs  can  please 
those  hardest  to  please.  Address 
CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowvdle,  New  York. 


GOLDIE  PUPPIES— Females  $4.00,  Shropshire 
^  Rams  $12.00.  Berkshire  Pigs  $5.00  to$8.00  each.  All 
standard  bred.  W.  A.  BOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

fiOOP  Price  for Ginseng  root.  Seeds  and  plants  for  sale  low.  POTA¬ 
TOES— best  85  kinds,  Carman,  Coin,  Ac.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fialiers,  N.  Y. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

Game,  |  Live  Poultry,  i  Calves 


Furs, 


Ginseng, 


Dressed  Poultry, 


Hot  House  Lambs,! 


d: 

bfdl 


Nuts, 

Horseradish. 


Dl  r  »  pr  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples  etc.. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  Hew  York, 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Write  us  for  information. 
A  trial  will  convince  you  of  our  ability  to  obtain 
extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  0)  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  s  •  New  York 


Highest  prices  paid  for  fine  fresh  Leghorn,  Brown 
or  mixed  eggs.  Let  us  have  your  shipments  and  we 
will  remit  promptly.  Address 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO., 

147  lteade  Street,  -  -  New  York  City. 

WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES. 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

One  profit — from  producer  to  consumer. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„  New  York. 


R00 
^BOOK 


Illustrated  ROOF  ROOK,  just  off  the  press,  tells  how  to 
lay  durable,  water-proof,  weather-proof  and  fire-resisting 
roofs  on  residences, barns,  cribs, poultry  houses,  outbuildings, 
stores,  etc.  How  to  cover  old  shingle  roofs.  No  tools  necessary 
but  a  knife  and  a  hammer.  Tells  all  about  the  famous 

NO-TAR  ROOFING 

which  is  better  and  cheaper  than  shingles,  slate  or  tin. 
Water-proof,  fire  -  resisting:  and  acid-proof. 
Contains  no  tar  but  is  inado  from  asphalt  anu  cannot  dry  out  or  run  in  the 
sun.  Flint-coated,  flexible  and  easy  to  lay.  Best  dealers  sell  NO-TAR 
ROOFING.  Specia'  nails  and  liquid  cement  FREE  in  every  roll. 

FREE  SAMT.ES  TO  TEST  Sanip  1  eT*o  f°  NO  -TAR^KOOF- 

ING.Tto  will  tell  you  TEN  WAYS  TO  TEST  IT  and  PROVE  ita  superiority 
to  any  other  roofing. 

DEALERS — Write  for  our  Roofing-Business  Promotion  Plan.  Address 
THE  HEPPES  CO.,  8111  Fill  more  St.,  Chicago 


Read  His  Letter 

Read  of  the  economy 
and  profit  in  this  farm¬ 
er’s  potato-digging, — 
how  he  gets  every 
potato  in  the  field,— 
how  he  avoids  loss  from 
scarred  and  crushed 
potatoes,— how  he  has 
made  the  work  easy 
and  fast. 

It  Tells  You 

how  the 

Acme  Hand  Digger 

proved  out  under  hard,  practical,  actual  field 
use: 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City.  Mich. 
Gentlemen : — Two  yearsago  I  bought  one  of 
your  Acme  Hand  Potato  Diggers  and  after 
giving  ita  short  trial  in  the  field,  my  sons, 
who  were  digging  the  potatoes,  were  so 
pleased  with  the  Acme  Digger  that  I  now 
have  five  in  use  on  my  farm. 

The  Acmels  just  thediggerwe needed.  Un¬ 
like  the  machine  diggers  it  digs  clean,  gets 
every  potato  in  every  hill,  doesn’t  scar  the 
stock,  and  is  not  bothered  by  the  vines.  Tlio 
men  work  easily, yet  quickly,  and  don’t  get  so 
tired  as  with  ordinary  fork  or  hook  digging. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
Acme  Digger  does  better,  easier  and  cheaper 
work  than  any  other  digger  I  haveseen,  and 
the  best  recommendation  I  can  give  anyone 
is  that  I  continue  to  use  it  on  my  own  farm. 

I  am.  yours  truly, 

F.  LAUTNER,  Leelanau  County. 

Send  81.00  Today.  Let  the  Acme 
trove  itself  to  you.  Let  it  prove  that 
your  dollar  is  better  than  $100  invested  in  other 
diggers,— that  it  will  dig  potatoes  better  and 
more  economically, — that  it  is  the  digger  you 
have  been  waiting  for.  Sent  irefiaid  by  express. 
Money  returned  if  you  had  rather  have  it  than 
keep  the  digger. 

Pamphlet  and  Potato  Book_  free  on  request. 
Send  now.  Address  Box  525, 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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FUMA 


exceedingly  small.” 
their  grind  11 
with 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide^  3“ 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  l’enn  Van,  N.  Y. 

For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Wood  Preservatives 

CAlMo7“NKbliwOOD.rKK’8EBvf«afco., 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York. _ 

CDIlITand  Shade  Trees  at  WHOLESALE 
rKUIl  PRICES  for  fall  delivery.  Catalog  free. 
Woodbine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  O. 

9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 

TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  S.rres  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  illus.  catalog  showing  latest  Improre. 
merit.  andtestlmonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.Harrison  St., Chicago,  111. 


Best  Farm  Powers 

Widest  uses,  most  power,  always 
dependable.  No  other  power  can 
possibly  take  the  place  of  steam, 

Lelfel 

Engines 

are  the  highest  type, 
standard  for  many 
years.  Horizo  ntal, 

U  priglit,  Portable, 
etc.  Highest  effici- 
e  n  c  y  guaranteed. 

Send  for  book  and 
Investigate  before  buy- 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.. 

Box  191,  SprimrflHd,  O. 


nA»VI  WATER  SYSTEM  ff™"" 

It  is  easy  and  Inexpensive  If  you  have  a 
brook,  spring  or  pond  on  your  place.  Let 

Power  Specialty  Company 

T7it  trnn  Gilt  Wltll  A.  slmnlft. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 


Fit  you  out  with  a  simple, 
automatic,  guaranteed  Rife 

Hydraulic  Ram  or  a  Foster 
High  Duty  Ram.  Waterraised 

to  any  height.  .No  trouble,  no  repairs. 
Free  Catalogue  gires  raluablo  sugges¬ 
tions.  Address 

111  Broadway,  Niw  York  City 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano. 

The  British  steamer  “  CELIA  ”  Is  just  finishing 
discharging  for  us  her  cargo  of 

7800  Tons  of  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

The  S.  S.  “CUMBAL”  is  due  in  a  few  days  with 
7000  Tons  More. 

We  have  other  large  cargoes  loaded  and  in  transit. 
Remember  we  are  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  mentioning  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  and 
PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 


AND 


HIDES 


10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Fur*, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 
Write  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

*book  Hunters’  andTrappers’  Guide 


.Best  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
S  Illustrating  nil  Fur  Animals.  Leather 
^  bound,  450  pages.  Price  $2. 00.  To  Hide 
and  Fur  Shippers,  $1.25.  Wrltetoday. 
ANDERSCR  BROS.,  Dept.  112  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


October  5, 

New  and  Liberal  Homestead  Regulations  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 

New  Districts  Now  Opened 
for  Settlement 

Soma  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  grain-growing 
belts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  been 
opened  for  settlement  under  the  Revised  Homestead 
Regulations  of  Canada.  Thousands  of  Homesteads  of 
160  acres  each  are  now  available.  The  new  Regula¬ 
tions  make  it  possible  for  entry  to  be  mado  by  proxy, 
the  opportunity  that  many  in  the  United  8tates  have 
been  waiting  for.  Any  member  of  a  family  may 
make  entry  for  any  other  member  of  the  family,  who 
may  be  entitled  to  make  entry  for  himself  or  herself. 
Entry  may  now  be  made  before  the  Agent  or.  Sub- 
Agent  of  the  District  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions), 
by  the  lather,  mother,  son.  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  an  intending  homesteader. 

"Any  •von-numbored  section  of  Dominion  Lends  In 
Msnltobs  or  the  Northwest  Provlncee,  excepting  «  end 
26.  not  reserved,  miy  bo  homesteaded  by  any  person 
the  sole  herd  of  a  family,  or  mole  over  18  years  ol 
age,  to  the  extent  ol  one-quarter  section,  ol  180  sores, 
more  or  less.” 

The  fee  in  each  case  will  be  $10.  Churches,  schools 
and  markets  convenient.  Healthy  climate,  splendid 
crops  and  good  laws.  Grain-growing  and  cattle- 
raising  principal  industries.  _  _  . 

For  further  particulars  as  to  Rates,  Routes,  Best 
Time  to  Go  and  Where  to  Locate,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.Oanada,  or  to 
THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent,  Syracuse 
Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

and  $10  Par  Month 

I  buys  s  $500  25  acre 
1  poultry,  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm.  New  3  room  cottage  like 
cut.  Heat  climate,  water  and  markets 
In  Sunny  Virginia.  Other  lands  $10 
acre  up.  Send  for  beautiful  pamphlet, 
w  ■  - - -  maps  and  rates. 

Fa  H.  LA  BAUME, 

Land  Agent,  Norfolk  Jk  Yfeitern  BaUway,  Box  F..L,  Roanoke.  Ts. 

Money = Making  Farm 

100  ACRES,  to  settle  estate  quickly,  will  throw  in  9 
head  of  cattle,  3  horses,  2  colts,  19  sheep,  potato  dig¬ 
ger,  2  cultivators,  sprayer,  2  plows,  threshing 
machine,  fanning  mill,  mowing  machine,  horse  rake 
and  all  farming  tools  too  numerous  to  mention,  ail 
included;  comfortable  house,  barn  40x41,  granary 
12x16,  hen  house  and  sheep  barn,  all  clapboarded; 
situated  k:  mile  from  good  fishing  and  has  fine  view 
of  surrounding  country;  $2800  takes  all.  For  details 
see  No.  B-6225,  page  8,  “Strout  s  List  19.  Don  t  buy 
anywhere  until  you  have  seen  this  wonderful  farm 
catalogue.  5000  farms  for  sale- ten  states.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


$50  GASH 


WANTED— POSITION  AS  FARM  MANAGER. 

Long  experience  in  handling  large  estates.  Have 
developed  waste  land  into  high  production.  Fully 
understand  dairying,  grass  production,  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers,  steam  and  gasoline  engines,  everything  needed 
in  the  business  of  farm  manager.  Address 

“B,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

KICI  D  UI*MTCn-Man  and  wife,  no  family; 
nCLr  If  HU  I  CU  man  to  do  general  outdoor 
work,  woman  to  do  plain  cooking  and  housework. 
Address  N.  A.,  Gaylordsville,  Conn. 

WELL  EDUCATED  YOUNG  MAN,  31,  desires 
position  as  assistant  on  stock  farm.  View  of 
learning  business.  P.  B.  S.,  Box  52,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Strictly  A1  married  man  for  fruit  farm; 

chance  to  advance  to  position  of  foreman.  Also  10 
experienced  apple  pickers.  Box  134,  North  Rose,  N.Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  FISHING. 

On  this  105  acre  farm  is  a  well-stocked  trout  pond; 
big  city  hotels  pay  fancy  prices  for  trout;  8-room 
house;  barn,  large  hen  liopses;  a  neighbor  saved 
$1200  last  year  from  600  hens;  fruit,  wood,  keep  cows; 
price  only  $1000;  half  cash.  For  details  see  No.  D-25. 
page  19,  “Strout’s  List  19.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
Department  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Near  Dover,  Delaware, 

400  Acres  $4000. 

Half  good  young  timber;  balance  plow  land  suitable 
for  fruit;  splendid  location;  1*2  miles  to  R.  R  ,  large 
dwelling  and  barn;  can  divide  into  smaller  farms: 
lady  must  sell  and  at  $10  an  acre  it  offers  a  wonderful 
chance  for  money-making.  For  details  see  No.  o70i3, 
page  40,  “Strout’s  List  19.”  The  largest  illustrated 
book  ever  issued  giving  reliable  information  of  agri¬ 
cultural  localities  and  farm  bargains  in  ten  states. 
Mailed  free.  5000  farms  for  sale.  E.  A.  STROUT 
CO.,  Department  42,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

LAKEWOOD,  1ST.  J.  8  MILES. 
75  ACRES  IN 
HEALTHY  PINE  BERT. 

Level  loamy  fields,  clay  subsoil,  fine  pasture;  raise 
hay,  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  truck.  Monmouth 
County.  Farmers  are  prosperous;  500  cords  wood; 
apples,  pears,  grapes  and  berries;  excellent  new  2 
story  house,  good  barn  30x120,  outbuildings  excellent 
for  poultry;  on  account  of  other  business  price  only 
$5000.  J.  E.  DuBOIS,  Freehold.  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMERS 


Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  borders  the  Hudson  River 
and  is  close  to  the  New  York  market;  its  soil  is  rich 
and  well  watered.  A  new  trolley  system  is  building 
throughout  tlie  county,  Send  for  a  list  of  paying 
farms  that  are  steadily  increasing  in  value. 
GOLDSMITH  &  POLHEMUS,  Nyack,  New  York. 

OQn  ACRE  FRUIT  AND  STOCK  FARM;  4,000 
40U  fruit  trees,  new  house,  wire  fence,  plenty  of 
springs,  $3,000;  half  cash.  D.  Hopkins,  Imboden,  Ark. 

rjRMC  AT  All  PRIf.FS  •  is  a  good  time  to  look 
FAKMb  A1  ALL  rKiur.5  ,  at  them  Write  fo].  Hst 

s';  A~.  B  O  O  T  H,  Greenville,  Michigan. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheap.  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5, 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 

r  1  n  11  VAf  A  II TC 11-20  acres  or  more;  house  about 
rAnlYI  WAN  I  Cl)  8  rooms;  1  to  3  hours  from 
New  York.  Price  and  particulars.  J.  r  .  HAY  Nito, 
309a  Monroe  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. _ 

ACEANA,  only  county  in  Mich,  having  a  full  fruit 

U  crop;  other  crops  fine.  Write  for  farm  list. 

J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Michigan. 


ROOFS  THAT  NEVER  WEAR  OUT 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure  cistern  water.  Don’t  reauirc i  frequent 
and  coating  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Sultab 
for  all  buildings,  new  or  old.  First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t  spend  more 

roofing.  <1!  WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  ROOfiS.  It  wul  save  you  nwncy. 

Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  COMPANY, 

Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


20th  Century  Combination 


A  wagon  box,  stock  rack  and  hay  lad¬ 
ders  combined.  Can  haul  loose  hay 
or  straw,  all  kinds  of  live  stock  ear 
corn,  threshed  wheat  or  oats,  apples, 
potatoes,  etc.  Good  for  every  use  on  the 
farm  without  removal  of  parts.  All 
Changes  Made  Instantly.  Catalcg  Free. 

MODEL  M’F’G.  CO., 
Box  413,  »  Muncie.  Ind* 


Great  Saving  of  Cost  in  Operating 

MxhmKUifrfcmKwtm  fclwWlWtd  Gasolene  Engines— *^^1% 

ift  Manufactured  solely  by  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  15th  and  Meagher  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


15, 18,  30  Horse  Power. 
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THOSE  AILING  TURKEYS. 
Probably  “Blackhead.” 

I  note  the  inquiry  of  F.  R.  L.,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  as  to  what  ails  his  turkeys.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  trouble  is  what  is 
known  as  blackhead,  really  a  liver  disease, 
but  so  nanr  ;d  because  of  the  appearance  of 
the  heads  of  affected  birds.  This  disease 
has  been  a  menace  to  turkey  raisers  in 
southern  New  England  for  the  past  20  years 
or  more,-  and  in  some  localities  has  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  the  industry.  It  has  been 
spreading  into  other  localities,  too,  and  lat¬ 
est  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  turkey 
raisers  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  other  West¬ 
ern  States  which  have  formerly  had  little 
trouble  have  been  suffering  losses  from  this 
cause.  Scientists  have  been  at  work  for 
years  trying  to  find  means  for  overcoming 
the  disease,  but  with  little  success.  They 
have  found  that  it  is  infectious,  that  the 
liver  becomes  spotted  and  badly  affected, 
and  some  say  that  the  infection  takes  place 
early  in  the  bird’s  life,  so  that,  if  the  young 
be  kept  from  it  till  of  considerable  size, 
there  will  be  no  trouble.  Prevention  is  the 
best  remedy.  Keep  the  young  turkeys  from 
mixing  with  the  old  ones,  or  running  on  the 
same  grouund.  Disinfect  the  runs  with  air- 
slaked  lime,  or  with  carbolic  or  sulphuric 
acids,  or  other  disinfectants,  and  keep  every¬ 
thing  as  clean  as  possible.  The  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Station  has  been  working  on  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  may  be  on  track  of  a  remedy,  but 
so  far  nothing  has  appeared  to  give  much 
encouragement  to  turkey  growers.  The  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  virtually  abandoned  in  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  where  it  former¬ 
ly  gave  a  large  revenue.  The  correspondent’s 
turkeys  would  have  had  a  better  chance  for 
their  lives  if  permitted  their  liberty,  unless 
this  would  have  taken  them  on  to  affected 
ground. 

His  feeding  was  bad.  I  don’t  understand 
what  he  means  by  saying  that  he  “starved” 
them.  They  should  not  be  fed  till  the  sec¬ 
ond  day.  The  hard-boiled  eggs  are  all  right, 
but  if  the  ordinary  chick  feed,  such  as  is  now 
generally  given  to  chicks  is  meant,  it  was  all 
wrong.  Stale  bread  with  the  eggs  is  first 
rate.  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
overfeed  is  a  young  turkey.  Some  of  the 
best  turkey  raisers  in  this  country  are 
women.  Here  are  the  rations  of  some  of 
them :  Stale  bread  chopped  fine,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  dandelion  leaves  fed  on 
a  pile  of  gravel  or  sharp  grit.  Another : 
They  are  fed  dandelions  and  chopped  onion 
tops,  mixed  with  wet  bread  squeezed  nearly 
dry,  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  oatmeal 
refuse.  This,  with  johnny  cake  occasional¬ 
ly,  is  given  till  they  are  old  enough  to  eat 
cracked  corn.  A  little  ginger  is  added  at 
times.  Another:  After  24  hours  they  are 
fed  a  custard  made  of  three  eggs  to  a  quart 
of  milk  thickened  with  cornmeal,  until  they 
are  one  month  old,  after  which  water  or 
sour  milk  is  used  without  the  eggs  till  Fall, 
but  the  feed  is  always  cooked.  The  poults 
must  be  kept  dry,  but  not  in  close  coops. 

New  Jersey.  f.  h.  valentine. 

A  General  Discussion 

In  reply  to  F.  R.  L.’s  question  “What  ails 
the  turkeys?”  I  would  say  that  F.  R.  L. 
does  not  give  sufficient  details  of  feed  and 
care ;  in  fact,  he  says  nothing  at  all  as  to 
feed.  He  does  not  say  he  ever  treated  them 
for  lice,  and  poults  are  so  susceptible  to  lice 
that  they  must  be  powdered  once  a  week. 
He  does  not  say  whether  hens  or  turkey 
hens  mother  the  poults.  Once  in  a  while 
we  find  a  person  who  can  successfully  raise 
turkeys  with  other  mothers  than  turkey 
hens  but  in  my  many  years’  experience  rais¬ 
ing  turkeys  I  have  found  but  few.  Even  if 
one  can  do  so  what's  the  use?  They  never 
attain  the  size  nor  possess  the  strength  of 
turkeys  raised  with  a  turkey  mother.  Trust 
a  turkey  always  to  know  instinctively  what 
to  do  for  the  poults  after  they  are  given 
free  range.  Why  does  he  yard  his  poults 
until  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon? 
This  may  be  the  sole  cause  of  his  trouble. 
Turkeys  will  not  bear  confinement  and  thrive. 
They  are  not  now  and  never  will  I  believe, 
be  sufficiently  domesticated  to  bear  confine¬ 
ment. 

While  I  am  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject, 
and  know  that  with  proper  knowledge  of 
their  wants  and  attention  to  the  same,  they 
are  not  harder  to  raise  than  chickens,  I 
would  advise  no  one  to  try  raising  them  un¬ 
less  he  can  allow  them  free  range  after  the 
poults  are  strong  enough.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  when  poults  can  fly  over  a 
12-inch  board  they  can  be  allowed  to  go 
with  their  mother.  Does  F.  R.  L.  feed 
grit?  Were  his  pairs  of  White  Holland  tur¬ 
key^  related?  Many  would  say  that  his 
poults  have  blackhead,  but  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  blackhead. 
My  belief  is  that  blackhead  in  turkeys  and 
cholera  in  chickens  are  not  nearly  so  com¬ 
mon  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  An 
isolated  cases  once  in  a  while  but  not  nearly 
so  prevalent  as  some  assert.  If  F.  R.  L. 
continues  to  raise  turkeys  he  will  find  that 
liver  trouble  is  very  common  among  diseased 
turkeys.  For  some  reason  which  I  do  not 
understand  their  livers  are  easily  affected, 


especially  by  over  feeding  or  lack  of  "grit, 
or  lice.  Learn  from  ,i nature.  Watch,  the 
turkey  hen  as  she  goes  with  her  family  of 
poults  across  the  fields.  She  picks  out  for 
them  a  weed  seed,  a  few  steps  further  a 
blade  of  grass,  a  little  further  a  bug ;  no 
gorging,  lots  of  exercise  and  little  food. 
Turkeys  are  the  smallest  eaters  of  any  fowl. 
I  read  of  a  woman  who  successfully  raised 
poults  on  a  teaspoonful  of  chick  food  for 
each  25  turkeys  until  they  were  a  week  old. 
F.  R.  L.  does  not  say  that  the  present  stock 
was  healthy.  Does  he  know  that  it  was,  and 
that  they  came  of  healthy  stock?  Every¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  but  given  healthy  breeding  stock 
with  poults  properly  cared  for  and  fed,  tur¬ 
keys  are  as  easily  raised  as  chickens,  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  be  given  free  range. 

Iowa.  MARGARET  CAVANAUGH  DALY. 


FEEDING  DROUGHT  DRIED  FODDER. 

I  have  some  Early  Amber  cane  that  dried 
up  badly  with  the  drought.  Is  there  any 
danger  in  feeding  it  if  it  starts  growing 
again?  It  is  the  first  growth.  a.  f.  g. 

New  York. 

In  semi-arid  districts  animals  have  been 
poisoned  by  feeding  on  drought  dried, 
partially  developed  Kaffir  corn  and  some 
of  the  sorghums.  The  poison  blamed  for 
the  damage  is  prussic  acid,  demonstrated 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  from  samples 
of  such  fodder,  but  reports  are  conflicting 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  dangerous 
quality  in  fodder,  and  there  can  be  little 
question  that  it  is  only  under  rare  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  conditions  that  the  poison 
develops.  In  the  case  of  your  cane  we 
take  it  that  no  such  poison  will  be  found, 
and  that  the  fodder  may  be  fed  with  im¬ 
punity  if  made  a  part  ration  with  plenty 
of  other  sound  fodders  and  hay.  It 
might,  however,  be  well  to  feed  but  one 
or  two  animals  at  first,  and  these  care¬ 
fully,  to  note  effect  before  feeding  the 
cane  liberally  to  the  entire  herd. 

_ A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

BABY’S  ITCHING  RASH 

Face  and  Feet  Covered — Rest  Broken 
and  Would  Cry  Till  Tired  Out- 
Immediate  Relief  and  Speedy 
Cure  By  Using  Cuticura. 

‘My  baby  was  about  nine  months  old 
when  she  had  rash  on  her  face  and  feet. 
Her  feet  seemed  to  irritate  her  most, 
especially  nights.  They  would  cause  her 
to  be  broken  of  her  rest,  and  sometimes 
she  would  cry  until  she  was  tired  out. 

I  had  heard  of  so  many  cures  by  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Remedies  that  I  thought  I  would 
give  them  a  trial.  The  improvement  was 
noticeable  in  a  few  hours,  and  before  I 
had  used  one  box  of  the  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment  her  feet  were  well  and  have  never 
troubled  her  since.  I  also  used  it  to  re¬ 
move  what  is  known  as  ‘cradle  cap’  from 
her  head,  and  it  worked  like  a  charm,  as 
it  cleanesd  and  healed  the  scalp  at  the 
same  time.  1  his  may  be  the  means  of 
helping  other  suffering  babies.  Mrs.  Hat¬ 
tie  Currier,  Thomaston,  Me.,  June  9,  ’06.” 


Is  Your  Horsr 
Worth  $I.M  ? 

That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
6plint,  spavin,  wind- 
Trade  Muk  ^  puffs  or  bunches. 

.  '  ^  We  have  thousands 

of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  Fasig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n,  writes : 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $1,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Sample,/?w.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

^Wm.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.yJ 


SPAVIN  CURE 

cures  these 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE’ 

Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  Injured  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  with  written  bindin 
guarantee  or  contract.  Sem*  rw  -n>  r- 
KJ  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  t 

from  business  men  and  trainers  —555*  RwGBOiiC.CuRft,  Thowugw* 
OQ  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid.  ) 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


^SORBINE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints* 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches,  Cure  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quick¬ 
ly  i  pleasant  to  use  j  does  not 
blister  under  bandage  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the 
horse.  §2.00  per  bottle,  express 
prepaid.  Book  7-C  free. 

r^„A?S0RB,NE-  JR-  formankind, 

81-00  per  bottle.  Cures  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocele  Hydrocele, 
Strains,  Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflammation. 

W.  F. YOUNG)  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Suringfield, Mass. 


Warranted  to  Give  Sat/afact/on. 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

B-  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


jBjgjjgWW. 
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;i^v:  ,M, , 

Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  CerSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' . 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writo  for  descriptive  booklet. 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


a  cheap,  effective  dis- 
i  ^22^,  \\  infectantand  remedy, 

win  powder  form  to  be 
.  ,  ’  dusted  on.  Perfectly  | 

harmless.  5  oz.lSc.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 

3 lbs.  50e.  6Klbs.$i.OO.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.City) 
Excelsior- Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Oo., 

[  Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


HATCH  CHICKS THATLIVE 

Quality  in  Incubators  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Profit  and  Loss.  Begin¬ 
ners  and  Experts  Use  and  Recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

They  write  their  experiences  in  our  260- 
page  book — “How  to  Make  Money  With 
Poultry*  Incubators.”  It's /ret.  Write. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Boston,  Chicago,  Kauaaa  City  and  Oakland,  Uni. 


I  v.  ■Rus.t's .  Egg  Producer — keeps 
hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 

I  I>rlcf,s  Tc  to  Per  It*-  at  dealers. 

I  '"^t/Egg  Record  and  valuable 
booklet /ree.  Write  today. 
WILLIAM  RUST  &  SONS, 

L  DepL  ^^^fewJBrunawick,  N,  J. 

GG5FR0N  BONE 

,  Green  cut  bone  doubles  egg  yield.  More  fertile 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

MANN’S  latest  model 
ninnn  9  bone  cutter 

10  days  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Send  It 
back  at  our  expense  i  f  you  don’t  like  1 1.  cat’l g  free. 

F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  lS.MIllord,  Mae*. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


MORE  lfjo<^»n^ou!TchIck«nn<n>Tproatab!^eo!^h«!^ 

II  ■  n  mm  plenty  of  out  green  bone— it’e  a  cheap  food— 

IjfllljK  FN  makes  lots  of  egga— fine,  fat  blrde 
„  "  Grind  Itin  this  Standard  Bone/ 

In  II  N  ET  w  Gutter  and  feed  It  fresh  for 
B  beet  results.  This  18.80  Cut- 1 
ter  just  what  you  want  for  thellF 
farm.  Write  today  tor  free  trial  plan  and  prices  of  other 
fllrei — all  made  and  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  concernS1 

jtandard  Bone  Cutter  Co.,  Milford,  Mass. 

BONNIE  BRAE  Breeders  of  strictly  high 

d/viti  ep  ..I.  p  ,  |, .j  class  Single  and  Rose  Comb 

POULTRY  FARM  White  Leghorns,  White 
M  V  Wyamlottes,  White  and 
New  Kocnelle,  N.  Y.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
c  ...  ,  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Sixty- 

nve  ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  won  at  the  last 
Poughkeepsie,  Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square 
Darden  Shows.  Mated  pens  of  five  matureu  pullets 
and  one  line  bred  cockerel,  $15,  Leghorns,  Yearling 
breeders  in  pens  of  ten  selected  hens  and  one  line 
bred  cockerel,  $15.  Choice  Pekin  Ducks,  $12  per  pen 
of  six.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agents,  Cyphers’ 
Incubators  and  Brooders, 

BARRED  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  Toulouse  Geese. 
at  half  price.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

CAItMERS,  it  pays  to  raise  squabs;  get  high  prices 
*  for  your  grain  by  feeding  it  to  homer  squab 
breeders;  write  us  for  prices;  send  us  10  cents  in 
stamps  for  our  book;  it  tells  how.  Address 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM,  Morton.  Pa. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

I*  C.  HAWKINS,  Kullville,  New  York* 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Pair,  1004-05.  Trios,  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  “ 

10,000  ferrets  from  selected  breeders.  Per¬ 
fect  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book  and  price 
list  free.  8  kaKNSWOKTII,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

CCPP C TQ-Biiise :1  in  small  lots ;  are  strongand 
I  Lilllt  I  O  healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Also,  a  few  choice  Pox  Terrier  Pups. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  prico  list,  write 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London, Ohio 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES^'S?  »Sl 

Also  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 

PULLETS  WANTED. 

Any  number,  any  variety,  anywhere. 

Write  for  Prices. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO., 

133  Friend  Street, _  Boston,  Mass. 

HEN'S  TEETH  AND  ECGS  ARE  SCARCE.— Feed 
Mikashel-Silica  Poultry  Grit,  Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Send  50c.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  your  feed  dealer. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  B.  C. 

300  selectod  Cockerels.  Fine  Show  Birds  and  Breeders. 
All  stock  sold  on  approval.  Right  of  return  at  my 
expense.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Sonthohi,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.T. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pi. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HATCH.  Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

MAPLELING  POULTRY  YARDS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 

CHOICE  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  farm 
raised.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Ivisco,  New  York. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 
m a  ,  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

With  utility  and  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 
still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and  will 
sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Wo  CUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  nny  accepted  order. 


it 

8* 


WOODLANDS  FARM  * 

We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyamlottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

6,000  LAYERS 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  tlieir  actual 
value,  as  "e  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  ami  must  make  room  for  them. 
1  Ins  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females! 

Hal  *U1  Pa  ‘t*>  MM  doaVi  .  MoIa^  <DO  AM  ♦  „  An  P  13  ' 

,,  _ _ ,  $2.00 

White  Wyamlottes,  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks,  2.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LEE  T.  HALLQCK,  Proprietor,  ... 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00 

EGGS  FOR  f  Single  Comb  White  Legliorus, 


FOB 
HATCHING 


{ 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$00.01) 
80.00 
60.00 


IONA,  New  Jersey 
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Merchandise  from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales 

Save  30  to  ?  3  per  cent,  on  your  purchases. 

umiftK  WRECKING  COlS*  °  Y  saves  you  30  to  SO  per  cent  on  staple  merchandise  from  Sheriffs*  and  i 


THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COlo 
Sales.  Wrecking  prices  have  come  to  be  I g 

opportunity  seldom  occurs.  The  very  best  manufactured 
goods  in  the  regular  way.  but  take  advantage  of  vano  _ 

sale  Of  general  stocks.  Increasing  business  has 

OUR  BUSINESS  IS  Otr 

We  built  our  enormous  busing 


<~i  Y  saves  you  30  to  50  per  cent  on  staple  merchandise  from  Sheriffs*  and  Receivers9 

,,,  c~"  as  bargain  prices.  Here  you  have  the  most  wonderful  bargain  offering  ever  advertised.  Such  an 
^  O  offered  at  less  than  original  cost  of  production.  That’s  our  merchandising  method  We  do  not  buy  our 
0=0  secure  bargains.  Our  mammoth  plant  is  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted  to  the 
^  cr  tad  an  addition  to  our  already  enormous  institution.  Over  35  acres  literally  covered  with  merchandise. 

^0-2  Acriftw  Buy  To-day.  BARGAINS  WAIT  FOR  NO  MAN* 


03 

r* 

CO 


ACTION.  Buy  to- aay.  bakuaihs  wau  rv"  •V'  ^  .  -  - 

by  always  giving  our  Customers  Absolute  Satisfaction 


100  lbs.  Fencing  Wire,  $1.50 


BB  telephone 


Wire  in  short 
lengths  ...  $  1.25 
Galvanized  wire 
shorts,  100  lbs.— 
Nos.  9  and 

10 . $1.80 

Nos.  11  and 

12 . 1.00 

No.  14  ...  .  2.00 
13.  100  lbs.  2.40 


Enameled  Kitchen  Sinks,  $1.00 

I  New  blue  enameled, 

10x24,  with  nickel- 
I  plated  strainer,  enam- 
I  eled  inside  and  out- 
I  side,  price.  .  .  $1.00 
1  Cast-iron  flat  rim  white  porcelain  enam- 
kitchen  sinks,  size  18x30,  with  nickel; 

plated  strainer . .  $1.7o 

Handsome  high-back,  one-piece,  white 
enameled  cast  -  iron  seamless  kitchen 
sinks . . $11.00 


Waterworks  System  $48.00. 

i  Even  if  you  live  on  a  farm  you  can 
have  just  as  much  comfort  as  city  folks 
J  At  $48.00  we  can  furnish  you  one  of 
I  our  pneumatic  water  works  outfits,  giv- 
!  ing  you  fire  protection  as  well  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  supply  your  home  with  the 
comforts  of  modern  plumbing.  We  are 
the  largest  dealers  in  plumbing  material 
and  water-works  outfits  anywhere. 

I  848.00  buys  complete  water-works 
lutfits;  tanks,  pump  valves  and  fittings. 


1-inch  Pipe,  per  foot  4c. 


,  Overhauled  pipe,  complete  with 
I  screwed  ends  and  threaded,  couplings: 

I  l  inch,  per  foot.  . . 4c 

114  inch.  ...  5c  1.14  inch..  .  .  .  6%c 
■  Overhauled  well  casing,  with  couplings 
I  complete,  good  as  new: 

1%  inch ...  6c  244  inch . 10c 


Field  Fencing,  20c  per  rod. 

Galvanized  graduated  diamond  mesh 
field  fencing.  22  in.  high,  per  rod.20c 

36  in.,  per  rod . pnc 

Square  mesh  fencing  at  the  same  prices. 

Heavy  2-in.  mesh,  hexagon  galvanized 
fencing,  suitable  for  every  purpose,  made 
of  No.  1 6  wire,  150  lineal  feet 

2  4  in.  wide,  per  bale .  2.00 

Galvanized  poultry  netting,  2-in.  mesh, 
150  lineal  feet  to  the  bale: 

12  in.  wide,  per  bale . $0.50 


ENAMELED  TUBS,  $6.00 

Brand  new 
steel  tubs,  with 
enamel  baked 
on,  5  ft.  long. 

Handsome  white 
enameled,  seam¬ 
less,  cast  -  iron, 
roll  rim  bath- 

tubs  . $15.25 

Low-down  water  closet  outfits,  10.00 
Beautiful  marble  washstands.  .  .  9.00 


MODERN  HEATING  APPARATUS 

We  can  furnish  you  a 
steam  or  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  plant  for  your  home 
at  prices  from  $  1 2  5 
up.  Will  save  its  cost 
in  a  very  short  time. 
All  we  ask  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  this 

—  statement.  Send  us 

sketch  of  your  building.  We  will  make 
you  a  proposition  for  properly  heating  it. 


GALV.  STEEL  TANKS,  $2.00. 

Weigh  less  and 
twice  as  practical 
as  wooden  tanks; 
best  manufactured. 

3  2  gal.  tank,  $2; 

4  7  gal.,  $2.50; 

7  3  gal.,  $2.7  5; 

6  bbl.,  .  $5.50; 


larger  sizes  in  proportion,  heed 
Cookers.  $9.20:  Steel  Wagon  Tanks. 
Gal vanizedl roughs,  60c. 


We  Purchased  Every  Exposition. 

This  includes  the  World’s  Fairs  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  the  Expositions  of  Buffalo  and 
Omaha,  built  a£  a  cost  of  $90,000,000.00.  We 
are  the  foremost  dismantlers  and  purchasers  of  large 
institutions  in  the  world.  By  this  means  alone  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  the  world’s  best  products 
have  passed  into  our  possession  and  have  been  re¬ 
built  and  sold  at  50%  below  their  original  value. 

The  World’s  Bargain  Center. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have 
learned  to  recognize  the  virtue  of  our  business.  We 
stand  between  you  and  high  prices.  The  greater  part 
of  our  stock  consists  of  absolutely  brand  new,  first- 
class  merchandise  that  we  have  secured  in  conneo; 
tion  with  our  purchase  of  stocks  at  SHERIl1  ro 
and  RECEIVERS’  SALES.  Our  enormous  ware¬ 
houses  are  overflowing  with  merchandise  secured 
from  such  sources.  Our  wonderful  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  is  the  best  evidence  of  our  ability  to  serve 
you  Merchandise  of  the  highest  quality  is  sold  at 
sacrifice  prices.  Each  day  some  new  addition  to 
our  stock  compels  us  to  dispose  of  what  we  have 
on  hand.  The  time  to  buy  is  when  these  bargains, 
shown  you  in  this  advertisement,  are  calling  on  you 
for  action.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  be  con¬ 
vinced. 

OUR  GUARANTEE. 

We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction.  A  satisfied 
customer  means  more  to  us  than  a  large  sale.  Every 
article  you  purchase  from  us  is  guaranteed  absolutely 
as  represented.  If  you  find  it  to  the  contrary,  we 
hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  make  good  our  repre¬ 
sentations.  If  the  goods  received  are  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  we  will  take  them  back  and  refund  your 
purchase  price  at  once.  There  will  be  no  argument 
about  the  return  of  your  money.  All  you  need  to 
say  is  that  “goods  are  not  satisfactory.  That  s 
enough  for  us.  .Money  will  be  promptly  refunded 
you.  Send  us  your  order  today. 

We  cheerfully  invite  investigation  as  to  our  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  is  over 
81  000  000.00.  We  refer  you  to  any  commercial 
i'nsfitution  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  else.  Look  us 
up  in  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s;  ask  any  Express  Com¬ 
pany;  write  to  the  editor  of  this  or  any  other  paper; 
if  you  want  more  positive  proof,  write  to  our  de¬ 
pository,  the  Drovers’  Deposit  National  Bank. 
Chicago. 


RUGS,  $9.40 

8  -  wire  tapestry 
Brussels  in  variety 
of  colors  and  de¬ 
signs,  size  10  ft.  C 
in.  x  8  ft.  3  in. 
Beautiful  medallion 
center,  red  with 
green  and  tan  fig¬ 
ure.  Perfect  har¬ 
mony.  Retail  'slue. 

$18.00  to  $25. 


Brass  Trimmed  Beds,  $6.40 


Full  size, 
strongly  built, 
exactly  like  il¬ 
lustration.  Posts 
1  1-16  inch 
idiam.,  67  inch 
1  high,  trimmed 
1  w  1  t  h  genuine 
|  brass,  enameled 
I  in  either  white, 
ea  green  or 
lack. 


$11.00  HEATER  $6.50 

2  00  like  cut.  bought  at 
Sheriffs’  Sale.  Greatest  fuel 
saver  best  heater  made. 
Ornamental,  trimmed  i  n 
nickel.  Large,  durable  fire- 
pot.  New  patent  grate  and 
large  bailed  ashpan.  Best 
quality  casting.  Body  heav¬ 
ily  reinforced.  12  in.  $6.50 

1  4  inch .  B.OO 

1  6  inch . I  5.00 


ROLL  TOP  DESK,  $15.60 


back, 

ligeon 


PlgL 

W  e  1 1 


High 
roomy 
h  o  les.  ..  _  - . 
built,  50  differ¬ 
ent  styles,  $12.00 
to  $ir>.00.  Office 
Chairs,  $1.50  up. 
Files  and  Office 
Supplies  of  all 
kinds.  Write  for 

special  list. 


Good  Quality  Linoleum,  38c  yd, 

Six  carloads  gen- 
uine  linoleum  bought 
at  Receivers’  Sale. 

Extra  heavy;  floral 
and  tile  patterns;  2 
yards  wide.  Retail 
price,  4  5  to  60  cts. 

Send  your  order  to¬ 
day.  giving  us  size 
of  room.  Oil  cloth, 
per  nq,  yd.,^17. 

Washing  Machine 

Usually  sells  from 
$8.00  to  $10.00: 
greatest  labor,  time 
and  clothes  saver 
ever  invented.  No 
steam,  damp  or  wet 
floors.  Absolutely 
the  best  manufac¬ 
tured.  Makes  wash¬ 
day  a  pleasure.  Any 
child  can  ran  it.  It 
almost  runs  itself. 


Boston  Leather  Couch,  $14.00 

5  0  bought 
at  Manufac 
turers’  Sale 
full  contin 
u  o  u  s  roll 
diamond 
tu'ted  top. 

Best  quality  „  - 

hair  filled  over  durable  tow  layer.  Hand 
some  hand-carved  claw-feet  frame.  Re¬ 
tail  value  easily  $24.00, 


Handsome  Dresser  $10.25 

100  of  them,  Swell  Serpent- 
.  r.WmiL  ine  Front.  Made  of  seasoned 
Hardwood,  finished  golden, 
massive  base,  deep  draw¬ 
ers,  brass  trimmings,  richly 
carved,  28  x  22  in.,  French 
beveled  plate  mirror.  Value 
$17.50.  Others  $8.25  to  $26.50, 
Also  Dressing  Tables,  Com¬ 
modes  and  everything. 
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LUMBER'  LUMBER1  Send  Us  four  Lumber  Sill  for  Our  Estimate.  LUMBER!  LUMBER! 

LUKVIDE.nH  kllmWiiili  ■  Ww  l  umber  FROM  EXPOSITIONS  FIFTY  MILLION  FEET  OF  LUMBER  FOR  SALE! 


THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 

Offers  the  most  wonderful  opportunity  ever  heard  of  to . f Jon 
lumber  and  building  supplies  of  every  kind  at  Prices  that  will  save  you 
big  money.  Such  an  opportunity  as  tins  seldom  occurs.  We  have  lumoer 
for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meeting  house,  cribs,  stores,  factories  ^nd  in 
fact,  buildings  of  every  kind.  We  can  furnish  absolutely  everything  re¬ 
quired  in  construction  material.  Have  your  carpenter  or  builder  maae  up 
a  complete  ist  of  everything  that  you  may  require,  ‘^cLuvdi?S 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Nais,  Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling  and  every 
Single  Article.  Send  it  to  us  at  once,  tell  us  where  you  have  seen  this 
advertisement,  and  we  will  make  a  Proposition  that  Wil  be  a  saving 
of  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  This  is  not  an  idle  statement.  T  housands 
of  satisfied  customers  have  bought  lumber  from  us  in  the  past.  We 
guarantee  absolute  satisfaction.  We  require  youi  good  wi.l. 


LUMBER  FROM  EXPOSITIONS 

We  have  had  vast  lumber  experience  After  the  World’s  Fair 
at  Chicago  we  sold  80,000,000  Feet;  at  the  Omaha 
Fxooshion  51,000,000  Feet;  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
33,000,000  Feet,  and  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  over  100,000,000 
Feet.  You  will  miss  one  of  the  greatest  chances  you  ever  saw  if  you 
overlook  buying  your  lumber  now.  Prices  on  lumber  are  ever  advancing. 
Do  not  wait  for  them  to  go  down.  They  never  will.  If  you  have  no  need 
for  a  carload  yourself,  get  your  neighbors  to  club  in  with  you.  By  buying 
a  carload  you  can  save  all  kinds  of  money  on  freight  charges.  We  have 
railroad  trad:s  running  through  our  main  warehouses  and  buildings  and  can 
load  a  car  to  good  advantage  to  you.  You  can  include  other  items  in  this 
same  car,  such  as  Pipe,  Plumbing  Material  and  Merchandise  of 
Every  Kir.d.  Roofing,  Wire,  Fencing,  Furniture,  Hardware. 


FIFTY  MILLION  FEET  OF  LUMBER  FOR  SALE! 

We  recently  bought  at  Manufacturers’  Sue  over  50,000,000 
Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and  Finishing  Materia.  We  are 

making  special  concession  to  those  who  will  buy  a.  once.  Even  if  you 
have  no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  wil!  pay  you  to  buy  how. 

We  cheerfully  invite  inspection  of  our  Lumber  Mock  and  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  come  direct  to  our  warehouse  and  vsrds  at  Chicago, 
see  the  lumber  we  are  offering,  and  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  all  we  say 
of  it;  make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  how¬ 
ever  to  come  to  Chicago;  we  sell  you  by  mail  very  easily  ard  will  have  no 
trouble  to  convince  you  of  the  desirability  of  placing  4an  order  with  us. 
Just  you  send  us  your  lumber  bill,  aud  we  will  easily  Show  You”. 

On  application  we  will  send  copies  of  letters  from  customers  who  have 
bought  from  us.  They  saved  money,  why  can’t  youf  Write  us  today. 


Ire-built  traction  outfit$. 

Have  been  over¬ 
hauled  and  re¬ 
built.  25  trac¬ 
tion  rigs,  dif 
ferent  makes.  1 
10  to  25  H.  P. 

$200  and  up,  i 
Farm  outfits  on|| 
wheels.  8^  to  15 

specification  and  photograph  if  desired. 


Felt  Roofing  60c  pr.Sq. 

2-ply  “Eagle1’  Brand,  100 
sq  ft.,  60c;  3 -ply.  9  0c. 
Vulcanite  Roofing  with  nails, 
caps  aud  cement,  easy  to 
put  on;  requires  no  coating. 
108  sq.  ft.,  $1.75.  Rub¬ 
berized  Galvo-Roofing,  guar¬ 
anteed  for  2  <)  years.  No 
coating  required;  per  108 
sq.  ft.,  including  nails  caps 


WIRE  NAILS,  $1.50  per  keg 

An  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  a 
keg  of  nails  contain¬ 
ing  mixed  sizes  all 
kinds  together,  from 
about  3d  to  30d,  at 
$  1 . 5  0  per  keg.  We 

Alfothna!“,  one  size  only  to 
a  keg  at  $2.35.  Wire  Spikes,  per  1 0  0 
lbs.,  $1.90.  


HORSE  SHOES,  $3.75  per  keg. 

We  offer  2,000  kegs 
of  brand  new,  first-class, 
celebrated  “Ea  g  1  e 
horseshoes  at  $•>•«.«> 
per  keg  when  ordered  in 
lots  of  5  kegs  at  one 
time;  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  price  $4.00.  . 

We  can  furnish  sizes 
„  _  from  No.  0  to  No.  7 . 

either  mixed  or  one  kind,  to  a  keg. 


Gasoline  Engines. 

Absolutely  re  1  i  a  bl  e, 
economical  and  durable. 
Impossible  to  get  out  of 
order.  Electric  spark 
igniter  and  complete 
batteries.  __  _  ,„P 

2  H  P.  $70  3  H.  P.  $85 
4  H.  P.  HO  5H.P.  125 
Other  makes  up  to  25 
Horse  Power. 


PAINTS  30  cents  PER  GALLON. 

Bam  Paint,  in  bbl.  lots, 
per  gal.,  30c;  Cold  Water 
Paints,  celebrated  Asbes¬ 
tine  brand,  outside  use, 
fully  guaranteed,  best  as¬ 
sortment  colors,  5  0  lb. 
lots,  per  lb.,  3c.  “Per¬ 
fection”  Mixed  Paints 
per  gal.,  7  5c.  “Premier’ 
Brand.  3 -year  guarantee, 
per  gal.,  9  5c.  Varnishes. 


MANILA  ROPE  BARGAINS. 

Good  Manila 
Rope,  slightly  used, 
all  sizes,  %  in.,  per 
100  ft,.  $3.25. 

New  Manila  Rope 
slightly  shop  worn, 
per  lb.,  10c.  Wrap¬ 
ping  Twine,  per  lb.,  _  . 

5c.  Galvanized  Guy  Wire,  100  ft.. 
SI  60  Wire  Rope  and  Cable  at 
way  down  prices.  Tackle  Blocks,  Rtc. 


PORTABLE  FORGE,  $4.75. 

Lever  motion;  with  extra 
heavy  pipe  legs;  stands  30  in. 
high;  8  in.  fan.  Larger  forges 
like  illustration  from  $6.35  to 
$14.50.  We  guarantee  our 
forges  equal  or  superior  to 
anything  on  the  market. 
Write  for  our  full  list. 
Blacksmiths’  sledges,  un- 
-  -  handled,  per  lb..  5c.  Hot 

nT-fj  Gold  Phlools.  9c  per  lb 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Per  100  Square  Feet  $1.50. 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known 
Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  ham¬ 
mer.  With  ordinary  care  will  last  many  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its 

virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  buildings  of  any  kind.  Al¬ 
so  used  for  ceiling  and  siding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof . 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint 
rain-water.  Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new,  straight 
from  the  factory.  $  1.50  is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of 
Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and  siding,  each  sheet  24 
in.  wide  and  24  in.  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated, 
like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  and  24  in.  long, $1-/5 
At  25  cents  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish  sheets  6 
and  8  feet  long.  ,  , 

Our  price  on  Standing  Seam  or  V”  Crimped  Roofing  is 
the  same  as  on  the  corrugated.  We  have  other  grades  of 
Steel  and  iron  Roofing.  I iVrStO  for  particulars. 
til  n  ,i  r  ■  r.  to  all  points  East  of  Colorado 
WC  1* 3y  tllC  I  rCIgnt  except  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  applica¬ 
tion.  This  freight  prepaid  proposition  only  refers  to  the 
steel  roofing  offered  in  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing 
to  any  one  answering  this  advertisement  C.  O.  D.,  with 
privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  25  per  cent  of 
the  amount  you  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after 
material  reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as  represented, 
refuse  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
deposit.  All  kinds  of  roofing  supplies,  galvanized  conduc¬ 
tor  pipe,  eave  trough,  steel  snips,  fittings,  etc. 


TUBULAR  LANTERNS  ,45c 

Steel  Shovels,  strongly  made, 

30c;  Steel  single  bit  axes, 

4  5c;  Double  bit  axes,  4  0c; 

Large  size  steel  ham¬ 
mers,  2  5c;  Manure 
forks,  4  5c ;  Hay  forks, 

3  0c;  Axe  handles,  5c; 

Hack  saws,  with  frame, 

1  5c;  Hand  saws,  25c; 
Compass  saws  12c; 

Files,  6o;  Hatchets  30b 


300RS,  60c  and  up. 


1  0,000  doors  and 
windows,  which  we  will 
close  out  at  a  saving  of 
10  %.  At  00  cents  wo  can 
furnish  you  an  ordinary 
door,  good  enough  for 
general  purposes. 

We  have  a  complete 
list  of  these  doors  and 
windows,  which  we  will 
mail  on  application. 


4-Post  Wind  Mill  Tower  $1 5 


Galvanized  after  completion. 
Braced  in  a  most  thorough  man¬ 
ner.  Easy  to  put  together  and 
erect.  Not  the  cheap  kind. 
Each  complete  with  platform, 
anchor  posts  and  anchor  plate, 
worth  $21;  our  price,  $15. 
All  kinds  of  steel  storage  tanks 
from  30  gallon  to  10,000 

gallon. 


COMBINATION  TOOLS,  $2.90. 

.  1,000  of  these  excellent  tools.  Here 
is  a  chance  to  buy  a  combination  of  an 
anvil  a  vise, 
a  drilling  ma¬ 
chine,  cut-off 
hardy  and 
pipe  machine, 
all  in  one,  for  $2.9  0.  Has  no 
equal.  The  jaws  of  vise  open  5 
face  of  jaws  3  ins.  wide;  wt.,  3  0 
Larger  combination,  $3.25. 


La  Gripper  Wrench  60c 

Most  perfect  wrench  manu¬ 
factured,  patented  and  im¬ 
proved  in  every  way.  Suita¬ 
ble  for  rods,  pipes,  nuts,  and 
for  general  purposes.  No  lost 
motion;  has  patent  clamp 
to  move  jaws  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  closer  together  than 
with  any  other  wrench, 

1  0  inch . 6  0  cts.  each 

1  4  inch .  ....7Q  cts.  each 


WIND 


MILL  LIFT  PUMPS. 

Double  acting,  3-way 

f  pumps  . . . $6.20 

and-force  pumps.  .  3.05 
y  p  b  o  n  spout-lift 

pumps .  3.65 

Kitchen  force  pumps  3.25 
Pitcher  spout  pumps  1.65 
Perfection  spray 
pumps,  best  manu¬ 
factured  .  2.25 

Pumps  of  all  kinds. 


FARM  AND  PLATFORM  SCALES 

3-ton  Steel  Wagon  Scale  ’ 
with  8x14  ft.  platform, 

3  22.75;  other 
wagon  scales  up 
t  o  $5.50;  4  0  C 

lb.  capacity  _  _ 

Portable  Platform  Scales,  guaranteed, 
■  $  8 ;  Brand  new  Counter  Plat- 
I  form  Scales,  weighs  from  Ms  oz. 
to  240  lbs.,  $2.25.  Brand 
New  family  Scales,  weighs 
fro-n  1  oz.  to  2  4  lbs.,  9  0e. 


Wrought  Iron  Bolts,  per  lb.  4c. 


Bought  at  manufacturers’  sale,  1  0  car! 
loads  of  high  grade  carriage  and  machine  I 
bolts,  mixed  all  kinds  together,  excellent  | 
assortment,  strictly  first  class.  In  lots  I 
if  100  lbs.,  per  lb..  4c.  Also  carriaeel 
and  machine  bolts;  wood  screws  10c  per  li'B 

-  _  —  i -t  i  r nrr ti  oaNBaaaaaBMiuuM 


1  BRICK  GIBING,  $2.00  churches,  barn.,  hotel*,  etc.  V\  hy  not 

P  fix  up  your  old  building  by  covering  it  with  bright,  fresh  brick  aiding. 
H  Easily  put  on.  Made  of  semi-hardened  steel.  Looks  like  brick.  No 
Hi...  .1..— special  tools  required.  Prevents  decay.  Decreases  fire  liability,  lm- 
Jl  prove*  appearance  of  premises.  Adaptable  for  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

3B|SBii  We  sell  immense  quantities.  Gives  thorough  satisfaction.  Gomes  in 
sheets  24x58  ins.  Has  all  good  pointsof  steel .roofing.  Remember,  you 
-»  '  «  ■  buy  direct  from  our  own  mill.  We  are  headquarters  for  brick  siding 


METAL  CEILINGS,  $2.63 


FREE  CATALOG  COUPON. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  GO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets.  Chicago,  III. 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  Send  me  your 
large  500-page  catalog,  absolutely  free  as  adverts  in  this  paper. 

Name . . . 

Rost-Office  Address . > . 

$?.  p.  o.  No . Post-Office  Box  No . 

County . State . . . . 


Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  $2.00  pert 
100  sq.  ft.  Ideal  ceiling  for  stores,! 
Offices,  kitchens,  restaurants,  etc.  No  falling  plaster.  Always  neat  uudl 
attractive.  Economical  and  lasting.  Furnished  ready  to  put  up.  No  special! 
tools  required.  Comes  i n  sheet, 241  ns.  x  6  and  8 ft  long.  Also  used  for  siding. 

Snocial  Preo&id  Freight  Offer  —  We  will  pay  freight  on  alll 
order^hw  Metal  Roofiiig.  Beaded  Ceiling  und  Brick  Siding  to  points  eastl 
It, Colorado-except in&Ulahoma.  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  Prices  to! 
these  points,  freight  paid,  furnished  on  application.  This  Freight  Pre-I 
pay  oier  only  refers  to  these  Items  and  does  not  include  any  other  article,  j 


OUR  NEW  500-PAGE  CATALOG  No.  57  FREE 


THIS  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN  BOOK  is  just  out  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  you  a*  once.  It  is  a  book 
lnio  vvw  *v  .  caa  napes  with  thousands  of  items  of  tbe  very  best  merchaMdise  and  supplies 

such  as  every  shrewd Liff  J^andReceiver^  Sales.  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  it  handy.  Its  pages  contain  a  full  record  of 

-R,  SS  «.  will  send  .uel , 

Cut  out  this  Ad  mark  a  cross  O',  ".o  c  and  our  new  catalog  will  be  sent  you  absolutely 

have  seen  this  “Ad"  also  tell  us  just  what  items  in  our  Ad’ '  interest  you  me;..  Addres.. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


A  "WATER  WITCH’’  TALKS  BACK, 

AND  ARGUES  FOR  THE  “DIVINING  ROD.” 

Some  Instances  of  Everyday  Experience. 

Your  first  page  article  (page  681)  on  the  divining 
rod,  like  many  others  I  have*read,  is  a  little  amusing 
to  a  man  who  sees  and  believes  in  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  Most  writers  admit  that  the  nian  with 


The  truth  is  the  underground  streams  in  this  region 
have  their  channels  created  for  them,  and  to  which 
they  are  confined,  just  as  definitely  and  as  certainly  as 
are  surface  streams.  These  streams  are  found  by  the 
man  with  the  divining  rod  with  almost  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty.  This  is  only  common  everyday  experience.  Not 
only  are  the  places  where  wells  may  be  bored  success¬ 
fully  located,  but  the  depth  and  the  comparative  size 
of  the  streams  are  also  told  with  certainty.  For 
instance,  a  skeptic  blindfolded  this  writer  and  led  him 
along  till  he  located  a  small  stream.  He  drove  a  peg 
at  that  point,  and  then  led  him  away,  and  in  a  round¬ 
about  way  till  another  stream,  a  small  one,  was  located, 
and  a  peg  driven.  .And  so  a  third  time,  when  the 
blindfold  was  removed,  and  the  three  pegs  were  seen 
to  be  in  less  than  three  feet  of  each  other.  Another 
skeptic  took  the  writer  with  his  forked  stick  along 
down  a  level  creek  bottom,  a  few  rods  from  a  large 
creek,  saying  that  he  though  of  digging  a  well  there 
for  his  barn.  Suddenly  the  stick  went  down  with 
great  force,  indicating  a  large  stream  about  eight  feet 
down.  The  skeptic  said  he  did  not  want  to  dig  there, 
but  further  down,  so  we  walked  on  some  fifty  yards 
further,  when  the  phenomenon  was  repeated.  This 
occurred  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  when  the  surround¬ 
ing  region  could  not  be  seen,  and  was  upon  ground 
the  witch  had  never  seen  before.  The  experiment 
completed,  the  skeptic  led  the  witch  to  the  bank  of 
the  creek,  and  at  each  point  where  the  rod  had  turned 
down  a  large  spring  was  seen  to  run  from  under  the 
bottom  into  the  creek.  Now,  it  could  not  be  that  these 
streams,  or  others,  were  spread  out  all  over  that  creek 
bottom.  It  could  not  be  said  that  any  outside  influ¬ 
ence  enabled  the  writer  to  locate  these  streams,  or  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  place. 

I  have  seen  a  man  take  three  witches  on  separate 


A  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COW.  Fig.  364. 

days  into  his  lot  to  locate  a  stream.  The  first  located 
it  in  a  certain  fence  corner,  a  small  stream  at  a  depth 
of  47  feet.  The  other  two,  not  knowing  what  the 
first  had  done,  located  it  at  precisely  the  same  point 
and  depth.  The  well  was  dug,  the  stream  found  at 
the  depth  indicated;  the  same  is  a  good  well  to-day. 
One  witch  finding  the  water,  became  confused  about 
yyhich  way  the  stream  flowed,  there  appearing  to  him  to 


A  PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL.  Fig.  363. 


the  forked  stick  does  find  the  stream.  The  evidence 
that  he  does  is  too  overwhelming  and  conclusive.  The 
writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  referred  to  above,  tries  to 
account  for  this  success  upon  the  idea  that  the  man 
with  the  witch  hazel  had  studied  surface  indications 
till  he  was  able  to  be  guided  to  success  by  them.  Just 
a  little  thought  is  sufficient  to  knock  that  idea  into  pi. 
It  would  require  a  lifetime  of  scientific  study. 
Ordinarily  the  success  of  the  witch  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  upon  the  idea  that  water  may 
be  found  at  some  reasonable  depth  any¬ 
where,  so  that  the  witch  cannot  fail,  no 
matter  where  his  rod  goes  down.  I  live 
in  the  Appalachian  range.  All  through 
this  range,  from  northern  New  York  to 
central  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  strati¬ 
fication  has  all  been  broken  up.  Anticlinal 
and  synclinal  axes  follow  each  other  in 
very  irregular  order  as  one  crosses  the 
range  from  southeast  to  northwest.  [The 
earth’s  surface  in  many  places  has  been 
“crumpled  up”  or  jammed  together  under 
heavy  pressure  so  as  to  form  ridges  and 
hollows.  The  curve  to  the  isurface  is 
called  anticlinal,  while  the  lower  curve  cor¬ 
responding  to  a  valley  is  called  synclinal. 

— Eds.]  Sometimes  they  are  a  mile  apart; 
sometimes  many  miles.  Passing  over  one 
of  these  axes,  that  runs  from  southwest 
to  northeast,  the  outcropping  of  the 
geological  strata  will  be  found  to  dip  at 
almost  uniform  angle  with  the  horizon, 
till  another  axis  is  approached,  or  some¬ 
times  till  a  break  occurs  and  the  shell 
of  the  earth  seems  to  have  cracked  and 
one  part  dropped  below  the  other.  Some¬ 
times  the  upheaval  appears  to  have  driven 
one  part  of  the  shell  upon  the  other,  so 
as  to  crumple  it  up  and  turn  it  back  over 
itself. 

Water  falling  upon  these  irregular 
stratifications  must  in  each  instance  when  it  goes  down 
follow  the  incline  of  the  stratification  till  it  finds  some 
channel  at  a  greater  or  less  depth ;  some  opening  or 
crack  between  the  strata  along  which  it  may  run  till 
it  finds  an  outlet  in  the  form  of  a  spring.  To  say 
that  these  crevices  or  cracks  are  so  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  in  these  rock  strata  that  one  of  them  may 
be  found  anywhere  is  talking  geological  nonsense. 


THE  JERSEY  COW  AND  THE 
MILK  STANDARD. 

Here  is  a  question  for  your  lawyer.  A 
certain  farmer  who  sells  milk  to  the  Bor¬ 
dens  had  trouble  because  his  milk  did  not 
come  up  to  the  legal  standard  in  richness, 
so  to  remedy  the  evil  he  bought  a  Jersey 
cow.  For  a  while  all  went  well,  but  one 
unlucky  night  a  neighbor’s  calf  crawled 
through  the  fence  and  sucked  his  Jersey 
so  clean  that  she  gave  no  milk  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  Now  misfortunes  never 
come  singly,  and  some  unlucky  star 
directed  the  milk  inspector  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  receiving  station  where  the  Jerseyless 
milk  was  delivered.  The  milk  was  below 
standard,  and  the  farmer,  of  course,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  milk  was  just  as  the  cows  gave  it,  the 
inspector  made  him  a  visit  and  tested  the  milk  at  his 
barn.  The  wicked  calf  had  gone  home,  and  the  Jersey 
freely  gave  up  her  usual  supply  of  rich  milk,  which 
being  added  to  the  rest  brought  it  up  above  the  legal 
standard.  So  you  see  here  is  a  case  against  the  farmer, 
and  the  question  for  your  lawyer  to  decide  is  whether 
the  farmer  is  guilty  through  criminal  negligence  in 


be  a  stream  flowing  in  three  directions.  A  second 
witch  was  called  in  and  he  solved  the  question  by  show¬ 
ing  that  two  streams  coming  from  different  directions 
met  at  that  point  and  ran  on  as  one  stream.  The  land- 
owner  dug  his  well  at  the  precise  point  indicated  by 
the  second  witch  for  the  junction  of  the  two  streams, 
and  found  the  two  streams  coming  together  just  as 
indicated.  I  could  fill  pages  of  your  paper  with  truth- 


IIER  CALF  BY  PUREBRED  BULL.  Fig.  365. 


fill  recitals  similar  to  these.  But  what  is  the  use? 
Your  scientific  men  could  not  accept  them  as  true 
because  forsooth  they  are  not  able  to  find  a  scientific 
reason  for  the  phenomenon.  Still  we  who  have  had 
these  experiences  and  observations  know  that  the  rea¬ 
son  of  this  is  that  the  scientists  have  not  studied  their 
lessons  correctly.  I  am  not  able  fully  to  explain 
matters,  but  I  have  observed  that  only  persons  of  a 
highly  nervous  temperament  are  successful 
with  the  rod.  I  am  sure  it  is  an  electrical 
phenomenon,  some  men  being  charged 
with  electricity  as  others  are  not,  and  so 
the  streams  affect  their  systems  as  they  do 
not  the  systems  of  persons  differently 
charged  with  electricity.  Some  day  the 
scientific  man  will  learn  a  truth  along  this 
line,  that  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
assimilate.  Belief  in  the  divining  rod  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  ignorant  alone,  and 
many  curious  instances  of  its  power  have 
been  recorded  by  scholarly  men. 
Tennessee.  j.  c.  hodges. 
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relying  on  one  little  Jersey,  or  should  he  have  kept  two 
or  three  and  thus  fortified  himself  against  such  a 
calamity  as  has  befallen  him?  M.  j. 

The  law  concerning  adulteration  of  milk  is  as  strict 
as  a  Puritan  and  as  severe  as  a  step-mother,  so  M.  J. 
will  have  to  rely  on  the  indulgence  of  the  officers,  not 
on  the  weakness  of  the  statute.  Adulterated  milk 
means  either,  1,  containing  more  than  88  per  cent 
water;  2,  less  than  12  per  cent  solids;  3,  less  than  three 
per  cent  fat ;  4,  from  cows  fed  on  distillers’  waste  or 
unwholesome  feed ;  5,  where  cows  are  kept  in  un¬ 
healthy  condition  or  crowded  quarters,  or  6,  having 
any  cream  removed  or  water  added.  In  case  of  trial 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  milk  is  delivered  in  its  pure 
condition,  that  the  sample  tested  was  not  a  fair  one, 
that  it  was  not  an  accurate  test,  that  it  was  not 
analyzed  and  that  the  producer  sought  to  enrich  the 
quality  by  the  infusion  of  Jersey  milk.  The  best  de¬ 
fence  is  a  good  reputation  as  to  character  and  as  to 
quality  of  milk  generally;  these  things  go  far  with 
the  prosecuting  officers.  The  farmer  must  decide  for 
himself  how  many  Jersey  cows  will  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  standard,  as  some  of  the  other  cows  may 
be  very  low  in  percentage  of  fat.  We  will  add  also 
that  the  owner  of  the  calf  is  liable  for  full  amount 
of  the  fine,  provided  M.  J.  can  prove  that  his  fence 
is  of  the  legal  requirements,  and  that  the  loss  of  the 
Jersey’s  milk  brought  the  milk  below  the  standard. 


NEW  ENGLAND  HILL-TOP  ORCHARDS. 

New  Value  to  Old  Pastures. 

Part  II. 

When  this  old  pasture  land  is  taken  in  hand  for 
improvement  the  usual  idea  is  that  it  must  be  filled 
with  vegetable  matter  at  once.  The  Massachusetts 
Asparagus  Growers’  Association  wanted  such  a  field 
for  experiment  purposes.  The  trees  and  brush  were 
cleared  off  and  the  field  grubbed  and  plowed  in  May. 
Then : 

Two  thousand  pounds  lime,  1,000  pounds  fine  ground  hone, 
350  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  600  pounds  acid  phosphate, 
and  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  were  applied  per  acre.  The 
land  was  full  of  witch  or  piper  grass.  It  was  harrowed 
weekly  until  July  18,  when  buckwheat  was  sown,  harrowed 
in  and  rolled.  The  buckwheat  was  partly  in  seed  and  three 
and  one-half  feet  tall  when  it  was  plowed  under.  The  plot 
was  then  harrowed  several  times  and  sown  to  rye,  which 
was  harrowed  in  and  rolled.  The  rye  made  a  good  growth 
and  was  plowed  under  in  April,  1907,  after  which  the  ground 
was  harrowed  twice,  rolled,  and  then  surveyed  carefully 
and  furrowed. 

That  is  a  sure  way  of  putting  such  land  at  work, 
but  Hale  doesn’t  wait  a  year,  or  bother  with  vegetable 
matter.  On  the  field  that  was  cleared  four  years  ago 
apple  trees  were  planted  a  short  time  after  the  burn¬ 
ing.  The  ground  was  accurately  measured  and  marked 
16  feet  each  way.  Many  of  the  holes  for  planting 
apple  trees  were  blown  out  by  using  a  small  charge  of 
dynamite.  Hale  prunes  the  trees  back  both  root  and 
top,  nearly  as  close  as  Mr.  Stringfellow  recommends, 
but  he,  apparently,  does  not  believe  in  small-hole  plant¬ 
ing.  Through  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  work  was  done  at  clearing  up — which  means 
grubbing  out  and  burning  small  stumps  and  getting 
out  rocks.  In  the  Spring  peach  trees  were  planted 
around  the  apples — filling  the  orchard.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it  Mr.  Hale’s  first  plan  was  a  sort  of  combina- 
t'on  grub  hoe  and  mulch  culture — with  hand  work 
around  the  trees.  Louis  Pero,  Mr.  Hale’s  Italian  fore¬ 
man,  took  charge  of  this  work,  but  the  hand  work  was 
too  slow  and  plows  were  started.  It  was  rough  work 
among  the  rocks  and  stumps,  and  after  breaking  about 
$300  worth  of  tools  Mr.  Hale  says  he  hesitated.  Then 
Pero  produced  the  following  convincing  argument: 
“No  breaka  plozu,  manufacturer  no  sella  plow!  No 
sella  plow  no  buya  da  peach!”  There  is  no  flaw  in 
that  logic,  and  the  plow-breaking  and  soil-breaking 
went  on.  After  four  years  of  this  work  the  smaller 
stumps  and  most  of  the  rocks  have  been  removed.  The 
larger  stumps  are  still  in  the  soil  among  the  fruit  trees, 
and  will  be  left  to  rot  out.  Part  of  the  land  has  been 
so  well  cleared. that  it  was  possible  to  sow  Cow-horn 
turnips  and  Crimson  clover  this  year.  If  there  ever 
was  a  firm  advocate  of  thorough  culture  Louis  Pero 
is  the  man.  And  he  gets  results.  As  a  little  side  line 
he  had  some  500  tomato  plants  trained  to  single  stems 
on  high  poles.  If  a  seedsman  were  to  take  one  of 
those  vines  and  print  an  exact  picture  of  it  in  colors 
few  people  would  believe  when  he  said  it  was  true  to 
nature.  Night  soil,  thorough  culture  and  brains  were 
responsible  for  Pero’s  tomatoes.  Mr.  Hale  told  Pero 
that  I  was  a  “mulcher,”  didn’t  work  the  ground  at 
all,  but  just  piled  weeds  and  grass  around  the  trees. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  man  talk  with  his  hands  and 
shoulders?  Pero  did — he  spread  out  his  hands  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  in  one  long  gesture  which  said 
more  than  some  horticultural  speakers  will  say  in  an 
hour’s  talk. 

Hale  figures  that  his  clearing  the  land  supplies 


“thorough  culture”  for  at  least  three  years,  and  no 
fertilizers  were  used  during  that  time.  The  theory 
seems  to  be  the  soil  is  naturally  strong  enough  to  grow 
the  tree  to  bearing  age,  after  which  it  will  need  fertil¬ 
izers  for  plant  food  and  cover  crops  to  supply  vegetable 
matter.  The  result  of  three  years’  work  is  an  orchard 
of  low-down  stocky  peach  trees  forking  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  just  above  it.  They  seem  more  like 
bushes  than  trees,  but  to  my  mind  this  low,  bushy  top 
is  the  ideal  shape  for  fruit  growing.  I  have  an  orchard 
of  400  trees  in  sod  which  have  never  been  trimmed  or 
cultivated.  They  will  average,  I  think,  about  the  same 
size  as  these  of  Hale’s,  but  are  of  an  entirely  different 
shape.  I  find  that  letting  them  go  untrimmed  means 
a  long,  slender  top  with  few  inside  branches.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  deeper  color  than  these  little  trees  of 
Hale’s  show.  The  apple  trees  did  not  look  so  well, 
and  I  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  mistake 
of  planting  the  two  kinds  of  fruit  together. 

h.  w.  c. 


FALL-SOWN  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER; 
RASPBERRIES. 

1.  I  am  going  to  start  young  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
plants  this  Fall  and  set  them  in  cool  frames  where  they  will 
remain  all  Winter.  My  intention  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in 
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the  open  ground  about  tnc  last  week  In  September  and  let 
them  grow  for  30  or  35  days  in  the  open  ground  and  then 
transplant  them  to  the  cool  frame.  Should  I  set  them  one 
inch  apart  each  way,  or  should  they  be  set  farther  apart? 
IIow  large  a  frame  should  I  build  to  hold  4,000  or  5,000 
cabbage  plants,  and  as  many  cauliflowers?  I  expect  to 
build  my  cool  frame  on  a  offset  in  a  hill ;  it  faces  the  south¬ 
east  and  the  sun  shines  on  the  place  nearly  all  day.  It  is 
very  steep  where  I  wish  to  build  the  frame  and  dry.  I  plan 
to  cover  with  glazed  sash,  and  to  put  some  kind  of  straw 
and  then  bank  dirt  on  top  of  the  straw  all  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  it.  Would  old  sacks  ripped  in  two  and  sewn  to¬ 
gether  with  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  straw  between  them  do 
for  a  cover  to  put  on  the  glass  in  cold  weather?  Would 
sashes  that  hold  six  and  nine  lights  of  glass  eight  by  10 
do?  I  want  to  have  the  plants  ready  to  set  out  in  the 
open  ground  by  the  first  or  second  week  in  April.  Would 
frost  that  freezes  a  crust  on  the  ground  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
deep  kill  the  plants  after  they  are  set  out  in  the  open 
ground?  Please  name  two  early  varieties  of  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  you  would  use  to  plant  this  way.  Will  cauli¬ 
flower  stand  as  much  frost  as  cabbage?  My  intentions  are 
to  have  cabbage  and  cauliflower  to  sell  by  the  last  of  May 
and  in  June.  Should  the  cauliflower  be  planted  in  the  same 
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frame  as  the  cabbage?  2.  We  have  a  raspberry  patch  that 
was  set  out  in  1965  (in  the  Spring)  of  about  400  plants 
of  Cuthbert  and  several  other  varieties.  They  have  never 
borne  any  fruit  to  amount  to  much.  The  ground  was  very 
poor  where  we  set  them  out.  We  manured  the  ground  and 
then  plowed  it  under  and  worked  the  ground  several  times, 
and  then  set  the  plants  and  worked  them  often  with  the 
cultivator.  Last  Fall  we  mulched  them  with  buckwheat 
straw  after  we  had  worked  them  several  times  with  the 
horse  and  cultivator.  This  Summer  they  had  some  berries ; 
they  were  nice  and  large;  most  of  them  are  sending  up 
many  shoots  this  Summer.  There  is  much  sorrel  growing  in 
the  patch.  Does  it  need  liming?  If  so,  after  working  them 
two  or  three  times,  should  we  take  lime  and  scatter  it  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  thin  or  very  thick  and  then  work  the  patch 
three  or  four  times  to  get  the  lime  well  worked  in  around 
the  roots  of  the  plants?  Should  they  bear  well  the  next 
year  if  they  do  not  freeze  out  too  much?  They  face  the 
south ;  the  ground  is  a  sandy  loam.  n.  c.  f. 

Clearfield,  Pa. 

The  method  of  raising  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
plants  for  Spring  setting  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
open  ground  about  September  20  and  transplant  about 
2x2  inches  apart  in  cold  frames.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  can  be  handled,  usually  in  about  four  to  five 
weeks  after  sowing,  the  frames  should  be  shaded  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  for  two  or  three  days  that  they  may  easier 
overcome  the  shock  of  transplanting.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  not  too  much  water  is  given,  as  it  is  liable 
to  cause  rot,  especially  if  the  sash  is  kept  too  close. 
After  the  plants  are  well  established  the  sash  can  be 


removed  during  the  day  and  only  closed  at  night,  when 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  hard  frost  or  heavy  rain.  T  he 
sash  usually  used  for  cold  frames  or  hotbeds  arc 
3x6  feet,  holding  650  plants  2x2  inches  apart.  Thus 
it  will  require  a  frame  six  feet  wide  by  18  feet  long 
for  4,000  plants.  Straw  mats  are  the  most  serviceable 
for  covering  sash.  The  mats  are  very  easily  made  by 
making  a  square  frame  6x6  (size  of  two  sash)  ; 
across  this  frame  marline  or  lath  ties  are  fastened 
about  one  foot  apart  across  one  way;  then  take  a  small 
handful  of  rye  or  wheat  straw,  laying  the  butts  out,, 
from  the  center.  With  another  piece  of  marline 
fastened  to  the  edge  of  frame,  pass  marline  over  the 
straw  with  a  half  hitch  around  the  aforesaid  warp,  and 
drawn  tight;  continue  the  process  until  the  frame  is  cov¬ 
ered.  See  Fig.  366.  Mats  can  be  made  of  bran  sacks,  with 
a  filling  of  straw,  but  arc  not  so  serviceable,  as  they  soon 
rot.  On  the  approach  of  very  cold  weather  the  mats 
can  be  put  on  and  the  whole  covered  with  boards  to 
shed  the  rain  better.  On  the  approach  of  Spring  the 
covering  should  be  taken  off,  and  the  sash  entirely 
removed  on  warm  days.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
draw  the  plants  by  leaving  the  sash  on  during  sun¬ 
shine.  The  above  method  is  not  so  much  in  favor  as 
it  was  20  years  ago.  Most  gardeners  sow  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  seed  in  hotbeds  in  February,  and  then 
transplant  to  other  hotbeds  or  cold  frames  in  March. 
The  varieties  usually  used  are  Snowball  cauliflower, 
and  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage.  Cauliflower  and 
cabbage  may  be  sown  in  the  same  frame  and  handled 
in  the  same  way  as  cabbage. 

Regarding  the  raspberry  question,  it  is  possible  that 
the  soil  is  sour.  I  would  suggest  that  a  liberal  quantity 
of  wood  ashes  scattered  around  each  hill  or  row  and  well 
worked  in  will  increase  the  productiveness.  Do  not 
permit  more  than  four  shoots  or  canes  to  grow  from 
each  hill.  Mulch  the  plants  during  the  Winter  with 
manure.  Work  in  the  ashes  this  Fall. 

JOHN  JEANNIN,  JR. 


DRY  SAND  FOR  CONCRETE  MAKING. 

Recently  we  had  an  experience  with  cement  and  dry 
sand  which  was  accidental,  but  carried  a  lesson  which 
I  had  not  considered  before,  although  it  may  be  well 
understood  with  some  concrete  workers.  The  exceed¬ 
ingly  dry  weather  had  made  the  sand  perfectly  dry  to 
the  touch,  and  the  mixing  appeared  to  take  place  much 
more  quickly  and  readily  than  with  sand  containing  the 
usual  percentage  of  water,  and  so  instead  of  1-2  for 
surface  finish,  we  used  1-314.  The  result  is  a  block 
apparently  as  hard  and  tough  as  with  the  richer  mix¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  theoretically  perfect 
mixing  never  takes  place.  There  is  surely  a  limit  to 
which  one  can  go  where  expense  of  labor  would  ex¬ 
ceed  saving  of  cement.  But  this  question  of  dry  sand 
if  I  am  right  could  often  be  advantageously  used  by 
hauling  long  before  use  and  protecting  from  rain.  A 
barrel  of  cement  will  make  of  ordinary  floors  or  walks 
in  farm  practice  from  50  to  75  square  feet;  it  will 
therefore  be  apparent  that  a  saving  of  10  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  is  possible  if  the  full  force  of  the  cement 
can  be  brought-  out.  h.  e.  cook. 


WITCH  GRASS  AND  CABBAGE  CULTURE. 

My  experience  with  witch  grass  coincides  with  that 
of  Mr.  Moore,  page  650,  as  he  says  “witch  grass  will 
not  grow  when  completely  overshadowed.”  About 
eight  years  ago  I  had  a  piece  of  witch  grass  sod  which 
I  do  not  think  could  possibly  have  been  any  worse.  I 
plowed  it  fairly  early  and  harrowed  it  thoroughly  at 
intervals  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  1  marked  it 
30  inches  apart  each  way,  put  a  tablespoonful  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer  in  each  hill,  went  through  with  the 
marker  again  to  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil,  and 
set  large-sized  plants  of  Succession  cabbage.  I  started 
the  cultivator  the  next  day  with  a  new  set  of  sharp 
teeth,  and  kept  it  going.  When  the  cabbage  roots 
began  to  reach  out  I  put  a  handful  of  fertilizer  around 
each  plant;  cultivated  (shallower  and  gradually  nar¬ 
rower)  as  long  as  I  could  get  through,  which  was  not 
long,  and  the  result  was  I  “done  up”  the  witch  grass 
in  one  season,  and  raised  a  profitable  crop  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  cabbages  were  immense.  At  the  time  the 
plants  were  set  the  grass  showed  up  quite  green  in 
spite  of  my  harrowing,  and  perhaps  would  have  beaten 
me  out  but  for  the  cabbages.  Since  that  year  there  has 
never  been  a  vestige  of  witch  grass  in  that  field.  I 
have  always  raised  my  cabbages,  early  and  late,  in 
the  above  manner  for  the  last  15  years  and  have  never 
failed  of  having  satisfactory  and  profitable  crops.  I 
have  a  transplanting  machine,  but  do  not  use  it. 

No.  Rose,  N.  Y.  i.  g.  g. 


The  powers  that  pray  generally  win  if  they  keep  at  It. 

In  New  Hampshire  gray  squirrels  are  absolutely  pro¬ 
tected  by  law  until  1913.  and  deer  may  be  hunted  only  with 
shot  guns.  Pennsylvania  will  give  the  game  a  better 
chance  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  automatic  guns. 


1907. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  $1,500.00  STRAWBERRY. 

New  Varieties  in  Arkansas. 

Last  Winter  I  read  a  paragraph  in  a  paper  stating 
fhat  the  Fruit  Growers’  Association  of  Judsonia,  Ark., 
lad  bought  the  rights  to  a  strawberry  called  the  H  &  H, 
for  $1,500,  and  that  they  were  pledged  not  to  sell  or 
fcT give  away  any  plants  of  it  for  five  years.  I  was 
already  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Judsonia  had  given 
to  the  world  a  number  of  standard  varieties,  such  as 
Michel’s  Early,  Excelsior,  Bismarck,  Texas,  Early 
Hathaway,  besides  a  number  of  others,  and  I  began 
to  wonder  what  sort  of  soil  or  man  was  responsibility 
for  this  wealth  of  origination.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  other  place  in  the  United  States  to  compare 
with  this  village  in  Arkansas  in  the  number 
and  importance  of  its  new  varieties,  includ¬ 
ing  our  two  standard  extra  earlies,  and  the 
above  paragraph  would  indicate  that  her 
fruit  growers  were  still  actively  in  the  work 
of  origination.  It  was  with  pleasure,  then, 
that  I  embraced  an  opportunity  last  Spring 
to  visit  Judsonia  and  to  meet  the  men  who 
were  making  her  such  a  Mecca  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  world.  Judsonia  is  quite  a  small  town, 
but  an  important  shipping  center  for  straw¬ 
berries,  something  near  a  hundred  carloads 
being  raised  each  year.  On  inquiry  I  was 
told  that  Michel’s  Early  was  a  chance  seed¬ 
ling  found  by  the  man  whose  name  it  bears, 
but  who  is  not  an  originator.  He  is  still 
living  and  raising  fruit.  The  originator  of 
the  $1,500  H  &  H  proved  to  be  Louis 
Hubach,  the  same  man  who  originated  the 
Excelsior  and  Early  Hathaway.  I  called  on 
Mr.  Hubach,  and  found  a  man  of  35,  living 
in  pioneer  style  in  a  house,  partly  log,  on 
an  80-acre  farm,  just  half  cleared,  on  which 
he  had  struggled  along  in  debt  for  years, 
handicapped  by  his  passion  for  cross-breed¬ 
ing  and  hybridizing,  which  was  a  heavy  tax  on  his  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  work.  I  spent  an  enjoyable  day  with  him, 
learning  something  of  his  methods  and  results.  He  came 
to  this  country  when  nine  years  old  and  soon  began  to 
evince  an  intense  interest  in  the  plant  world.  At  the  age 
of  20  lie  planted  5,000  seedlings  from  a  cross  between  the 
Hoffman  and  the  old  Wilson’s  Albany,  covering  an  acre 
of  ground,  and  among  them  found  only  two  worthy  of 
survival,  the  Excelsior  and  Early  Hathaway.  Since  then 
he  has  continued  to  raise  seedlings,  but  made  no  effort 
to  advertise  or  sell  plants  until  the  last  year  or  two.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  these  seedlings  arc  now  on  trial  and  arc  very 
promising,  such  as  the  Annie,  Mellie  and  Fremont  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  last  a  rival  of  the  Gandy.  It  was  last  year  that 
a  member  of  the  Fruit  Association,  in  walking  across  the 
Hubach  farm,  discovered  a  berry,  ripening  just  after  the 
Excelsior,  that  surpassed  any  berry  he  had  ever 
seen  of  that  season.  He  reported  his  discovery 
to  other  members,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  go  and  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  new  berry.  The  result  was  that  a  bargain 
was  made  by  which  the  association  acquired  all 
rights  to  the  plants  for  five  years,  and  during 
that  time  neither  its  originator  nor  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  to  sell  or  give  away  a  single  plant. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  season  of  the 
H  &  H  was  about  over,  and  I  could  only  find 
a  berry  here  and  there.  Such  as  they  were, 
even  at  that  date,  they  fulfilled  my  expectations. 

Its  pedigree  is  the  Barton’s  Eclipse  crossed 
with  Gandy,  and  that  product  crossed  again 
with  the  Excelsior.  Of  this  cross  were  saved 
the  II  &  H  and  another  named  the  Jim  Dumas, 
which  latter  Mr.  Hubach  deems  little  if  any 
inferior  to  the  former.  I  was  told  that  the 
berries  of  these  varieties  ran  for  a  time  from 
16  to  24  to  the  box,  and  then  dropped  to  30 
and  40.  I  saw  a  bed  of  his  seedlings  just  com¬ 
ing  up,  in  a  moist  place  in  the  woods,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  pen  of  rails.  I  also  saw  a  thorn¬ 
less  blackberry  on  which  he  is  still  working. 

A  number  of  seedling  apple  trees  were  loaded 
with  fine-looking  crops  that  he  told  me  were 
better  keepers  than  any  of  the  standards  in 
that  climate.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Hubach 
attempted  to  propagate  and  sell  his  trees,  but  so  little 
interest  did  his  neighbors  take,  that  he  destroyed  his 
nursery  and  only  last  year  cut  down  over  two  hundred 
apple  trees,  the  result  of  various  crosses,  that  had  not 
yet  borne.  Near  Mr.  Hubach’s  place  I  found  J.  A. 
Bauer,  a  young  man,  whose  father  introduced  the 
Excelsior  and  originated  the  Bismarck  and  some  others. 
The  father  is  now  dead,  but  the  son  last  year  intro¬ 
duced  the  Almo  as  his  own  work,  and  this  year  the 
St.  Louis,  which,  of  course,  are  yet  untested.  These 
two  men  are  the  only  ones  engaged  in  originating  new 
varieties  that  I  could  hear  of,  but  if  their  labors  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  as  good  as  their  past  records,  the  straw¬ 
berry  world  may  have  to  acknowledge  still  more  indebt¬ 
edness  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Judsonia.  l.  r.  johnson. 


MAKING  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  FARM. 

Requirements  of  a  Rural  Distillery. 

Alcohol  can  be  made  on  the  farm  from  potatoes, 
corn  or  sorghum,  the  preference  being  given  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  to  the  crop  which  yields  best  and  can 
be  grown  on  a  large  scale  without  too  much  cost.  It 
will,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  Herman  Sticr  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  page  682,  be  necessary  to  build  a  com¬ 
plete  distillery  and  it  would  not  pay  to  run  it  unless 
100  bushels  are  used  per  day.  The  manufacture  of 
alcohol  from  potatoes,  as  it  is  carried  on  on  numerous 
farms  in  Germany  is  thus :  The  potatoes  are  first 
washed  to  free  them  from  dirt  and  stones,  then  steamed, 
mashed,  and  to  the  mash  green  malt  is  added  at  the 
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rate  of  five  pounds  to  every  100  pounds  of  potatoes, 
to  convert  the  starch  into  sugar.  This  takes  place  at 
105  degrees  Fahrenheit,  at  which  temperature  the  mash 
has  to  be  kept  for  two  hours.  It  is  then  drawn  off, 
yeast  added,  to  convert  the  sugar  into  alcohol ;  cooled, 
and  drawn  off  into  the  fermenting  vats.  In  about  six 
days  the  fermentation  is  finished  and  the  alcohol  is 
distilled  off.  Both  the  green  malt  and  the  yeast  used  in 
the  process  have  to  be  made  in  the  distillery.  Though 
the  whole  process  is  simple  and  can  be  learned  by  any 
intelligent  man  in  two  or  three  months,  it  requires 
constant  watching  and  the  used  vats,  vessels,  buckets, 
etc.,  have  to  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  harmful  acids.  The  making  of  malt  re¬ 
quires  skill  and  experience,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
mash,  during  the  different  processes  it  undergoes,  re- 
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See  Ruralisms,  Page  754. 

quires  constant  attention.  Changes  in  the  temperature 
of  the  weather  influence  the  temperature  in  the  rooms 
in  the  distillery,  and  may  hasten  or  retard  the  different 
processes.  Very  few  farmers  will  find  time  to  give 
the  running  of  a  distillery  the  needed  attention. 

In  Germany  we  find  these  potato  distilleries  only  on 
large  farms,  where  at  least  200  acres  are  planted  with 
potatoes.  The  farmers  conducting  such  a  distillery  can 
afford  to  hire  a  “stillmaster,”  a  man  who  has  made  the 
running  of  a  country  distillery  his  business  and  whose 
services  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  salary.  To  judge 
from  a  four  years’  experience  on  a  large  farm  in  Ger¬ 
many  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  pay  a  farmer  having 
less  than  1,000  acres  under  the  plow  to  build  a  distil¬ 
lery.  For  farmers  farming  100  acres  or  so  the  form¬ 


ing  of  co-operative  farmers’  companies  would  be  the 
way  to  make  a  success  of  it.  It  should,  however,  be 
understood  that  the  main  benefit  derived  from  the  run¬ 
ning  of  a  distillery  is  not  so  much  the  profit  derived 
from  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  as  the  retaining  of 
the  most  valuable  and  costly  constituents  of  the  crops, 
the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  matter,  for  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  This  refers  especially  to  the  light 
soils.  If  potatoes,  corn  or  sorghum  arc  grown  on  a 
large  scale,  we  will  say  on  one-third  of  the  tilled  area, 
the  sale  of  these  crops  would  be  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
fertility,  especially  on  the  humus  content  of  the  soil. 
By  converting  the  starch  of  these  crops  into  alcohol 
and  feeding  the  remaining  parts  to  live  stock  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  through  the  production  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  rich  manure  is  constantly  in¬ 
creased. 

As  far  as  the  profit  from  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol  is  concerned,  the  German  farmers 
are,  as  a  rule,  content  if  the  sold  alcohol 
covers  all  the  expenses,  including  the  value 
of  the  potatoes  and  the  by-product,  the  slop, 
is  free;  or  if  about  22  cents  are  realized  for 
a  bushel  of  potatoes.  The  potatoes  used  for 
making  alcohol  must  be  rich  in  starch.  At 
the  present  time  our  farmers  grow  potatoes 
with  the  only  view  of  obtaining  the  largest 
number  of  bushels  per  acre  and  regardless 
of  the  starch  contents.  If  they  want  to  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  pota¬ 
toes  they  have  to  grow  potatoes  rich  in 
starch.  Crop  rotation,  manuring  and  ferti¬ 
lizing  would  have  to  be  changed  accord¬ 
ingly.  All  those  interested  in  the  uses  of 
alcohol  will  find  the  desired  information  in 
Dr.  Wiley’s  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  269,  “In¬ 
dustrial  Alcohol,”  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Wiley’s  opinion 
that  the  business  will  develop  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  seems 
justified,  though  discouraging  to  those  who  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  it  as  a  farm  enterprise.  h.  winkleman. 

PACKING  PLUMS 

In  order  to  sell  plums  to  advantage  it  is  necessary 
to  pack  them  in  suitable  packages.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  markets  are  glutted  with  plums  in  large 
boxes,  market  baskets  and  other  vessels  in  which  the 
fruit  neither  keeps,  carries  nor  sells  well.  Small  quan¬ 
tities  for  local  use  may  be  marketed  in  this  manner,  but 
for  shipping  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  pack  in  small, 
neat  packages.  In  the  new  Northwest  five-pound  baskets 
are  used,  four  baskets  being  packed  in  a  crate.  The 
baskets  are  eight  inches  square  and  3 J4  inches  deep,  and 
cost  \l/2  cent  each.  The  crates  are  made  of  two  end 
pieces,  16J4x4-ktx54  inches,  two  side  pieces,  17J4x3J^x-J^ 
inches,  two  bottom  pieces,  17J4x7xJ4  inches,  and 
two  top  pieces  an  inch  wider  than  the  bottom 
boards,  and  cost  10  cents  each.  The  plums  are 
picked  in  buckets  and  poured  on  to  a  table  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  frame  with  gunny-sacking  stretched 
loose  over  the  top.  This  is  similar  to  an  apple¬ 
packing  table,  there  being  supports  for  a  crate 
at  each  side  of  the  table.  From  two  to  four 
layers  or  tiers  of  plums  are  packed  in  a  basket, 
usually  three.  They  usually  pack  best  stem  end 
down,  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the 
plums  on  one  side,  or  part  on  end  and  part  on 
side.  Small  varieties  like  Blue  Damson  are 
poured  in  the  baskets  loose.  Fig.  367  shows  a 
case  of  two-tier  Bradshaws,  32  in  a  basket.  The 
egg  lying  beside  the  plum  shows  the  compara¬ 
tive  size  of  the  latter.  We  have  grown  Pond’s 
Seedling  plum  2V\  long  by  1J4  inches  thick,  and 
a  neighbor  says  he  had  them  so  large  that  he 
could  get  only  nine  in  a  basket. 

The  Domestica  class  of  plums  are  grown  here 
almost  exclusively.  The  best  varieties  for  eating 
out  of  hand  are  Peach,  Bradshaw  and  Pond 
Seedling,  ripening  in  the  order  named.  The  best 
for  canning  are  Lombard,  Blue  Damson  and 
Green  Gage,  all  late  varieties.  Other  varieties 
grown  are  Columbian,  Yellow  Egg,  Italian 
Prune  and  French  Prune.  The  Japanese  varie¬ 
ties  are  too  tender  in  the  bud,  and  the  natives 
are  too  small  and  late.  We  have  a  Red  June  tree  that 
bore  a  bushel  of  very  fine  fruit  this  year,  the  first  crop 
in  five  years.  The  price  received  varies  from  75  cents 
to  $1  per  case.  We  have  no  fungus  or  insect  pests 
except  the  Plum  aphis,  and  they  seldom  do  much  dam¬ 
age.  We  do  not  irrigate,  and  the  fruit  must  nearly 
always  be  thinned  to  prevent  the  trees  from  breaking 
down.  O.  H.  BARNHILL. 

Flathead  Co.,  Montana. 

CROPS  IN  STEUBEN  CO. — The  season  has  been  late  and 
too  dry  for  the  proper  development  of  most  crops.  Hay 
below  average;  wheat  about  20  bushels  per  aere ;  oats  light; 
beans  little  more  than  half  a  crop;  buckwheat  small  acre¬ 
age,  fair  yield.  Potatoes  promise  well  If  they  don't  rot ; 
market  opened  at  50  cents.  Apples  light  crop  and  poor  quality. 

Way  land,  N.  Y.  w.  a-  l. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Compressed  Air  in  Gas  Sprayer. 

J.  II. ,  Berwick,  Nova  Scotia. — Can  I  use  an 
air  compressor  to  work  by  hand,  on  my 
Niagara  gas  sprayer,  100  gallons  capacity? 
Will  it  take  long  to  get  up  pressure?  The 
gas  costs  a  good  deal  in  Canada.  The  turn¬ 
ing-on  apparatus  (on  gas  tubes)  is  poor,  and 
out  of  three  tanks  imported  from  the  United 
States  one  was  empty,  one  half  full,  and  other 
about  seven-eighths  part. 

Ans. — We  have  had  no  experience  with 
compressed  air.  The  gas  tank  will  stand 
the  pressure.  Have  any  readers  ever  tried 
such  an  outfit? 

Value  of  Tobacco  Stems. 

C.  IF.  C.,  Staat8burg,  N.  Y. — I  can  get  from 
a  cigar  factory  all  the  strips  or  stems  for 
the  carting.  Are  they  any  good  for  ferti¬ 
lizer?  I  have  heard  they  were  worth  about 
.<30  a  ton  for  such.  They  will  cost  me  here 
at  my  farm  about  .$7  a  ton. 

Ans. — If  those  stems  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  rain  they  are  worth  about 
five  times  as  much  as  average  manure. 
In  small  quantities  when  ground  fine 
they  might  sell  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  ton, 
but  as  you  get  them  they  are  not  worth 
as  much  as  thaf.  We  would  buy  all  we 
could  get  at  the  price  you  mention.  The 
best  use  for  them  will  depend  on  the 
crops  you  are  growing.  We  should  use 
them  for  mulch  around  trees  or  around 
vine  plants,  or  they  would  be  plowed 
under  like  manure. 

Winter  Oats  in  Pennsylvania. 

O.  D.  G.,  Waymart,  Pa. — Is  it  well  to  sow1 
Winter  oats  this  Fall  in  northeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

Ans. — No,  we  would  not  sow  the 
Winter  oats  above  Wilmington,  Del.  We 
have  seeded  them  several  times  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  sowing  in  September. 
They  made  a  heavy  growth  so  long  as 
the  soil  remained  open — much  heavier  than 
rye  or  wheat.  In  the  Spring  there  were 
only  a  few  scattering  plants  left.  In 
Delaware  and  States  south  these  Winter 
oats  are  seeded  in  the  Fall  like  rye  or 
wheat.  They  survive  the  Winter  usually, 
and  give  a  fair  crop  of  grain.  The  only 
use  we  can  see  for  them  in  the  North  is 
to  sow  them  in  orchards  or  in  small 
fruit,  where  Winter  protection  is  needed, 
yet  where  no  Spring  plowing  is  desired. 
Rye,  wheat  or  clover  would  have  to  be 
plowed  under  in  Spring,  but  the  Winter 
oats  would  die  out,  so  that  a  disk  harrow 
would  answer  for  culture. 


Apples  ix  Wayxe  County,  N.  Y. — The 
apple  situation  this  season  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  that  has  ever  existed 
here,  as  regards  the  purchase  of  evaporated 
fruit.  Usually  many  of  the  evaporators  open 
the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September,  and 
by  tbe  middle  of  the  month  hundreds  of 
them  are  in  operation  and  the  industry  is  at 
its  height.  But  now  at  the  last  of  Septem¬ 
ber  there  are  few  in  operation,  and  an  air 
of  uncertainty  prevails  which  will  prevent 
many  evaporator  owners  from  opening  until 
late  in  the  season,  and  many  will  not  run 
at  all.  As  matters  now  stand  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  evaporators  except  drops  and  cider 
apples.  The  green  apple  men  are  buying 
everything  in  sight,  but  they  are  moving 
very  slowly.  In  1905  nearly  everything  was 
sold  by  the  15th  of  September,  but  this  year 
the  tendency  of  buyers  of  both  green  and 
evaporated  fruit  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  price 
a  mystery.  Instead  of  coming  out  early  in 
the  season  with  a  certain  price,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  get  direct  quotations,  but  the 
buyers  have  gone  quietly  through  the  country 
buying  here  and  there  an  orchard,  at  any 
terms  or  price  that  could  be  agreed  upon. 
In  some  orchards  the  buyer  would  give  a 
lump  sum  for  the  entire  crop.  In  the  next 
purchase  he  would  give  a  set  price  per  bushel 
and  take  everything.  In  the  very  next  or¬ 
chard  everything  would  be  taken  at  two 
inches  in  diameter  or  above.  One  dealer  in 
Wolcott  opened  the  season  by  buying  about 
15,000  bushels  of  picked  fruit  at  one  dollar 
per  bushel,  taking  all  fair  apples  at  two 
inches  and  over.  Since  then  he  has  bought 
about  20,000  bushels  at  75  to  80  cents  pet- 
bushel.  The  highest  price  paid  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  for  any  crop  is  .$3  per  barrel  for  first 
and  seconds,  buyer  to  furnish  barrels.  Only 
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a  few  hundred  barrels  have  been  sold  at  this 
price,  and  from  present  appearances,  this 
price  would  take  everything  in  this  section 
that  has  not  already  been  sold.  The  fruit 
has  improved  wonderfully  during  the  last 
two  weeks,  and  orchards  which  early  in  the 
season  appeared  to  have  nothing  but  inferior 
fruit,  are  now  classed  among  those,  of  the 
highest  grade.  In  ordinary  years  at  this 
season  local  dealers  have  under  contract  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  evaporated  fruit,  but  this 
year  scarcely  a  contract  has  been  made  and  no 
price  established.  Everybody  seems  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  wait,  and  no  one  is  anxious 
to  buy  or  make  any  offers.  A  few  have  been 
sold  at  eight  and  814.  and  even  nine  cents 
has  been  offered,  but  this  latter  quotation 
is  being  kept  very  quiet.  There  will  be  no 
high-grade  evaporated  fruit  this  year  and  the 
stocks  that  will  be  made  will  be  of  small  and 
inferior  quality,  because  everything  of  any 
size  will  be  barreled.  c.  j.  Armstrong. 

Burning  the  Scale. — I  have  just  read  the 
article  on  “Burning  Off  San  Jos6  Scale,” 
page  666,  and  the  success  which  your  corre¬ 
spondent  had  suggests  to  me  something  along 
the  same  line  which  I  imagine  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  gasoline  torch.  Why  not  have  a 
furnace  mounted  on  wheels  the  heat  from 
which  shall  be  reflected  from  a  parabolic  sur¬ 
face  in  straight,  parallel  lines?  Direct  these 
heat  rays  against  the  affected  tree  for  such 
time  as  will  kill  the  scale  without  injuring 
the  tree  (if  such  a  thing  is  possible).  Such 
an  apparatus  could  be  passed  down  one  side 
of  a  row  of  trees  and  up  the  other  side,  thus 
getting  at  both  sides  of  all  the  branches. 

Texas.  A.  D.  MC  N. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

CATALPA  TREES. 

LAND  OWNERS— I  have  a  message  for  you. 
It  is  about  our  trees.  The  story  will  surprise 
you.  There  is  money  in  it  too.  Write  for  it. 
It  is  free.  Address 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


PEACHES  ft  FRUITS 

ARE  BRINGING  HIGH  PRICES. 
You  Had  Better  Plant  Some  Trees  this  Fall. 
We  have  them  for  sale. 

Address  J()S  JJ  SON  6  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


REENS 


ow  AND 

O  TO  YOU 


SAFELY  BY  MAIL,  EXPRESS,  or  by  FREIGHT 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  order  for  fall  planting 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  plants,  vines  and  trees 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Money  in  Mushrooms. 

A  mushroom  bed  is  a  money-maker.  Big 
demand,  good  prices,  success  assured  if 

PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN 

Is  used.  Our  Book  "  Mushroom  Spawn  and 
Guide  to  Mushroom  Culture  ”  tells  how.  Free. 
Ask  for  book  “L.”  Write  to-day. 

PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  CO.,  Pacific,  Missouri. 

Distributing  Warehouses  :  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia. 


TREES  -  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  me. 

Frultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 
^^^_^^^^^_Estah)islied  1gv; 

“Farmers*  Favorite’* 

TTim  rAAKKP  Just  the  thing  for  butchers, 
rCtC.Lt  l/UUIiLH  sugar-makers,  p o u  1 1 ry  ni  en, 
A\Tn  RAIT  HD  stockmen,  dairymen  and  fruit 
rilll/  DUILlA  growers.  Has  no  equal  for 
cookingfeedand  heating  water. 
Fine  for  sterilizingmilk  cans.  Cheap  and  economical. 
Write  for  circular.  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  liox  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


LEFFEL 


Farmers  are  coming  back  to  steam,  the  one  re¬ 
liable  power.  It's  suited  to  more  kinds  of  work,  is 
cheaper,  surer,  safer,  more 
powerful.  The  old  reliable 
Letlel  engines  are  built  spe¬ 
cially  for 

Farm  Power 
Ser¬ 
vice 

Styles 
and 
Sizes 
for 
All 

Needs 


Furnish  steam  for  many  uses  as  well  as  power. 
Portables  and  on  skids  If  moving  is  required.  Good 
for  a  man’s  lifetime.  Write  for  book. 


James  Leffel  &  Co..  Box  210,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

The  Horse  Remedy  ol  the  Age 


No  stable  is  now  well  equipped  without 
this  incomparable  liniment  on  the  shelf.  It 
has  cured  more  blemishes  and  made  more 
horses  clean  limbed  than  any  other  remedy  in 
the  world.  It  never  fails  to  locate  lameness. 

$100  Reward 

Our  offer  is  always  open.  Some  cases  have 
passed  the  curable  stage.  But  whenever  a 
cure  is  possible  we  will  pay  $100  for  any  fail¬ 
ure  of  Tuttle’s  Elixir  to  cure  Spavin,  Curb, 
Splint,  Sprain,  Colic  or  Lameness. 

It  is  theimain  dependence  of  Veterinaries, 
Express,  Livery  and  Transfer  Stables  as  a 


Leg  and  Body  Wash 

Beware  of  all  blisters;  they  give  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Tuttle’s  Hoof  Ointment,  Worm  Powders, 
Condition  Powders,  White  Star  Liniment 
and  Family  Elixir  are  other  excellent 
specifics.  “Veterinary  Experience,'*  an 

infallible  guide  for  horsemen,  is  free. 
Every  disease  and  symptom  made  plain. 
Write  for  copy.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttte’s  Elixir  Company, 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Montreal:  H.  A.  Tuttle,  Mgr..  32  St.  Gabriel  St. 
So.  Farmington.  N.  S.:  C.  H.  R.  Crocker,  Mgr. 
Chicago:  C.  F.  Tuttle,  M??r..  311  East  63d  St. 

Los  Angeles:  W.A.  Shaw,  Mgr.,  1921  New  England  Av. 


Pill  1  PROD  1908  FROM  OL’R  MID-SUMMER 
rULL  OllUr  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 
V  1  and  Want  More  Salesmen  Everv- 

A 1  where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 

PJI  “  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 

^  STARK  BRO'S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  52° J?MS,  I'SK 

Trees,  Shrubbery,  &c.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 

pOTATOFS — Best  85  kind*,  Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Oreen  Mu, 
*  Giaiil,  Ohio, Longfellow, Norotoii, Hose.  C.  W.  Ford,  Flaheis.  N.Y. 

APPLE  BARRELS,  f 

ni  1  LL  UrmilLLUl  Robt.  (illllcs,  Medina,  Si.  Y. 

PDI 1  IT  and  Shade  Trees  at  WHOLESALE 
I  KUIl  PRICES  for  fall  delivery.  Catalog  free. 
Woodbine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  O. 

APPLE  TREES 


NOTHIN Gr  BUT  2Y1*±*LE S 

ROGKRs  ON  THE  HIRE,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  SHIP  APPLES? 


If  you  do,  ship  them  In  the  New  York 
or  Canadian  Bushel  Box  made  by 

South  Side  Mfg.  Co,,  Petersburg,  Va. 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varieties 
of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy  and 
native  grown.  HAlso  have  a  fine  line  of  selected  large  stock 
in  ORNAMENTALS  and  FRUITS  which  will  give  results  at  once  and  sure  to  live.  Let  us  give  yon  a 
price  on  your  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  HWe  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all  its  branches. 
H Write  to-day  for  our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Box  1.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


Big  interest  on  pr  investment. 


A  Farmer  who  knew  said  that  if  a  man 
did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  a 
manure  spreader,  lie  could  afford 
to  borrow  it,  pay  50  per  cent  interest,  and 
still  make  money. 

This  shows  how  extremely  profitable 
the  use  of  a  manure  spreader  is. 

It  will  make  more  than  50  per  cent  per 
year  on  the  investment. 

It  increases  the  fertilizing  value  of 
barnyard  manure,  the  only  fertilizer 
produced  on  the  farm,  fully  100  per 
cent,  and  when  you  remember  that  this 
barnyard  manure  is  worth  £2.00  or  more 
per  ton,  you  know  how  much  money  a 
spreader  makes  for  you  on  every  ton  of 
manure  hauled  into  the  field. 

Of  course,  you  must  be  sure  and  buy 
a  good  spreader.  We  mean  a  strong, 
dependable,  practical  machine — one 
that  you  can  load  up  day  after  day  and 
drive  into  the  field  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  that  it  will  spread  as  many  loads 
per  acre  as  you  desire. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spreaders — Corn  King, 
Cloverleaf,  and  Kemp  20th  Century,  will 
do  this.  The  Corn  King  and  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  are  return  apron  machines.  All 


are  replete  with  valuable  features,  not 
found  in  other  spreaders. 

The  vibrating  rake  on  the  Cloverleaf 
and  Corn  King  spreaders  is  one  of  their 
valuable  features.  It  levels  the  load 
before  it  reaches  the  cylinder  and  in¬ 
sures  an  even  and  uniform  distribution 
of  the  contents. 

There  are  many  excellent  features 
about  each  of  these  spreaders.  They 
are  among  the  most  substantially  built 
spreaders  on  the  market,  and  make  ma¬ 
nure  handling  easy,  agreeable,  fast  work. 
All  have  broad  tires  to  prevent  rutting, 
and  on  all,  the  front  wheels  cut  under  so 
the  spreader  can  be  turned  in  its  own 
length. 

We  suggest  that  you  look  into  the 
question  of  a  profitable  manure  spread¬ 
er  very  carefully.  The  local  agent  in 
your  town  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
line  he  handles,  or  write  the  general 
office  for  catalogues,  colored  hangers 
or  other  information  desired. 

Send  for  copy  of  “Farm  Science”  or 
“Wasteful  Farm  Practices”  which  con¬ 
tain  very  valuable  information  on  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
you. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago 

(Incorporated) 


1807. 
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UTILIZING  HEAT  FROM  FIREPLACE. 

Certainly  your  Virginia  reader,  page  509, 
can  heat  his  chambers  from  his  fireplace. 
Any  competent  steam  fitter  can  place  a  coil 
of  1%  or  1%-lnch  pipe  in  the  fireplace,  con¬ 
necting  it  with  hot  water  radiators  in  the 
rooms  above.  In  addition  to  that,  provided 
he  has  a  water  supply,  he  can  attach  a  hot 
water  boiler,  bath  tub  and  bowls,  although 
a  separate  coil  of  brass  pipe  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  purpose.  All  our  hot  water, 
and  It  Is  hot,  for  a  30-gallon  boiler  supplying 
bath  tub,  bowls  and  set  wash  tubs,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  %-inch  brass  coil  passing  around 
the  firebox  of  the  kitchen  range  three  times, 
and  wood  is  the  only  fuel  used.  f.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  utilize  all  the 
waste  heat  going  up  a  chimney  from  a  fire¬ 
place,  if  desired,  but  a  simple  way  to  get  the 
benefit  of  a  good  portion  is  to  fit  the  chim¬ 
ney  with  a  false  flue  like  accompanying  dia¬ 


gram.  If  the  chimney  has  an  area  of  at 
least  96  square  inches  one  can  put  a  6-inch 
galvanized  iron  pipe  in  the  chimney  and  still 
have  area  enough  to  carry  off  the  smoke  and 
gases,  and  if  the  chimney  has  more  surface  all 
the  better.  The  modus  operand!  is  to  make 
a  hood  somewhat  larger  than  the  chimney 
and  have  a  round  or  square  opening  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  hood  equal  to  the  diameter  or  square  of 
the  pipe  one  wishes  to  use ;  then  extend 
pipe  up  to  six  Inches  above  the  point  where 
one  wishes  to  get  the  heat  in  the  hall  or 
room.  At  that  point  insert  a  baffle  plate  In 
the  chimney  to  direct  the  heat  toward 
the  room.  One  can  put  a  register  in  the 
chimney  or  fit  a  conducting  pipe  there,  and 
extend  it  off  to  a  room  at  some  distance. 
I  can  assure  the  Virginia  inquirer  if  he  burns 
enough  wood  to  heat  a  good-sized  room  with 
the  fireplace  he  will  have  enough  heat  to 
comfortably  warm  several  rooms  above  the 
ground  floor.  In  the  cut  A  B  is  the  hearth ; 
C  E  F  pipe  or  register ;  I>  baffle  plates ;  G 
cold  air  currents  to  mingle  with  hot  air  in 
chimney.  j.  c.  benang. 


SMALL  FRUITS  IN  OLD  PASTURE. 

One  of  our  readers  in  northern  New  York 
says  he  has  a  piece  of  very  old  pasture  land, 
which  he  thinks  of  breaking  up  and  setting 
to  strawberries  and  raspberries.  He  wants 
to  know  when  would  be  the  best  time  for 
him,  in  that  latitude,  to  set  the  plants,  and 
should  he  plow  tinder  a  heavy  coat  of  sta¬ 
ble  manure?  Would  you  set  in  the  Spring 
or  Fall,  and  would  you  use  the  manure,  as 
this  man  suggests,  for  these  crops? 

I  would  surely  set  raspberries  in  the 
Spring,  and  I  would  not  set  strawberries  in 
the  Fall  as  late  as  this,  as  they  will  not  get 
well  enough  established,  but  will  be  liable 
to  heave  out  in  the  Spring.  Put  on  ns 
much  stable  manure  as  his  supply  will  al¬ 
low,  and  as  it  is  a  very  old  pasture,  turn  it 
over  this  Fall  and  let  the  frost  act  on  it. 
In  the  Spring  disk  it  and  make  as  fine  as 
possible,  particularly  for  the  strawberries. 

c.  e.  c. 

It  Is  rather  risky  to  set  strawberries  on 
sod,  especially  a  sod  that  has  been  pastured. 
Such  land,  while  it  may  be  fertile,  or  can  be 
made  so,  is  very  apt  to  be  infested  with 
white  grub,  the  worst  enemy  of  the  straw¬ 
berry.  My  plan  has  been  to  plow  under  the 
sod  with  a  heavy  coat  of  manure,  say  40 
loads  per  acre,  and  plant  to  corn.  After 
the  corn  Is  harvested  in  the  Fall  apply  an¬ 
other  coat  of  manure  and  plow  under.  Sum¬ 
mer-made  manure  is  usually  quite  free  from 
weed  seed,  and  if  the  corn  has  been  well 
cultivated  the  piece  will  be  niuch  easier 
cared  for.  By  plowing  very  late  we  expose 
or  break  up  the  cells  which  contains  the 
white  grub,  which  in  fact  is  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  destroy  them  in  such  ground  as 
an  old  pasture.  Fall  setting  of  strawberries 
is  seldom  practiced  by  commercial  growers, 
and  is  usually  too  expensive  for  a  large 


patch.  However,  if  one  is  in  a  hurry  for  a 
crop,  or  for  backyard  gardening  Fall-set 
plants  are  better  than  none.  In  my  20 
years’  experience  with  strawberries  I  have 
never  found  the  land  too  rich  or  too  clean. 
The  above  applies  to  raspberries  as  well. 

JOHN  JEANNIN,  JR. 

MORE  IVY  POISON  SUFFERERS. 

I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from  ivy 
poisoning,  and  naturally  feel  interested.  In 
my  own  case  very  little  could  be  done  to 
cure.  In  about  a  week  it  passes  off  anyway, 
and  I  have  found  in  case  the  hands  were 
affected,  a  pair  of  soft  cotton  gloves  to  cover 
the  affected  parts  would  prevent  swelling 
and  itching,  and  hasten  the  recovery.  Use 
no  grease,  as  vaseline,  or  that  nature.  By 
covering  with  cotton,  with  a  little  talcum, 
I  could  pursue  my  occupation  with  little  in¬ 
convenience.  f.  w.  c. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  noticed  several  cases  of  people 
who  were  poisoned  with  ivy,  and  did  not 
seem  to  know  just  what  to  do  for  it.  I  had 
been  troubled  with  it  for  20  years,  and 
could  not  find  anything  to  cure  it  until  one 
day  I  found  a  recipe  which  cured  it ;  it  was 
one  drop  of  carbolic  acid  in  20  drops  of 
water.  Keep  poison  damp  with  this,  and  be 
sure  to  bathe  it  to  the  edge  of  the  poison. 

Tiffin,  O.  e.  e.  d. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  aud 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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Keep  well” 
better  than 
get  well.” 

Scott's 
Emulsion 
fortifies  the  body 
against  disease  and 
strengthens  it  dur¬ 
ing  convalescence. 

It  is  composed  of 
cod  liver  oil  and 
hypophosphites  in 
easily  digested  form. 

It  builds  up  faster 
than  work,  worry 
and  trouble  can  tear 
down. 
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ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 
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The  Greatest  of  all  Musical  Inventions— The  TWO  HORN 


DUPLEX 


PHONOGRAPH 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


FREE 
TRIAL 

IT  is  the  one  phonograph  that 
gives  you  all  the  sound  vi¬ 
brations.  It  has  not  only 
two  horns, but  two  vibrating 
diaphragms  in  its  sound  box. 

Other  phonographs  have  ono 
diaphragm  and  one  horn.  The 
Duplex  gets  all  the  volume  of 
music;  other  phonographs  get 
the  half.  Not  only  do  you  get 
more  volume,  but  you  get  a  let¬ 
ter  tone — clearer,  sweeter,  moro 
like  the  original.  Our 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

will  explain  fully  the  superiority  of  The  Duplex.  Don’t 
allow  any  one  to  persuaclo  you  to  buy  any  other  mako 
without  first  sending  for  our  catalogue. 

Save  all  the  Dealers’  70%  Profits 

The  Duplex  is  not  sold  by  dealers  or  in  stores.  We  aro 
Actual  Manufacturer*,  not  jobbers,  and  sell  only  direct 
from  our  factory  to  the  user,  eliminating  all  middlemen’s 
profits.  That  is  why  we  aro  able  to  manufacture  and  deliver 
the  best  phonograph  made  for  lens  than  one-third  what 
dealers  ask  for  other  makes  not  so  good. 


Each  horn  is  30  in.  long  with 
17  in.  bell ,  Cabinet  18  in,  x 
14  hi,  x  10  in, 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 
Seven  Days’  Free  Trial 

Wo  will  allow  seven  days’  free  trial 
in  your  own  home  in  which  to  decide 
whether  you  wish  to  keep  it.  If  the 
machine  does  not  make  good  our 
every  claim— volume, quality,  saving, 
satisfaction— just  send  it  back.  We'll 
pay  all  freight  charges  both  ways. 

All  the  Latest  Improvements 

Tho  Duplex  is  equipped  with  a  mechanical  feed  that  re¬ 
lieves  the  record  of  all  the  destructive  work  of  propelling 
the  reproducer  across  its  surface.  The  needle  point  is  held 
in  continuous  contact  with  the  inner  (which  is  the  moro 
accurate)  wall  of  tho  sound  wave  groove,  thus  reproducing 
more  perfectly  whatever  music  was  put  into  the  record 
when  it  was  made. 

Tho  Duplex  has  a  device  by  which  the  weight  of  tho  re¬ 
producer  upon  the  record  may  bo  regulated  to  suit  tho 
needs  of  tho  occasion,  thus  greatly  preserving  the  life  and 
durability  of  the  records.  These  are  exclusive  features  of 
tho  Duplex  and  can  not  be  had  upon  any  other  make  of 
phonograph.  Plays  all  sizes  and  makes  of  disc  records. 
Our  Free  Catalogue  explain*  everything. 


DUPLEX  PHONOGRAPH  Co.,  370  Patterson  st„  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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ROOFING  THAT’S  RIGHT 

When  you  roof  your  buildings,  it’s  the  final  cost  that  counts.  We  can 
prove  that  Paroid  is  the  most  economical  ready  roofing.  Its  felt  foundation, 
perfect  saturation  and  flexible  coating,  make  it  lay  easiest  and  wear  longest 

PAROID  RUST-PROOF  STEEL  CAPS 

(PATENTED) 

Add  value  to  any  ready  roofing  but  can  be  had  only  with  Paroid.  They  are  rust¬ 
proof  on  both  sides  and  being  square  give  larger  binding  surface.  They  will  add 
years  to  roof  life  To  let  you  test  and  prove  Paroid's  superiority,  we  make  this 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Buy  one  roll  of  Paroid,  apply  it  to  your  roof.  If 
you  are  not  then  satisfied  that  you  have  the 
best,  we  will  send  you  a  check  for  the  amount  you 
paid  for  the  roofing  and  the  cost  of  applying. 

Ask  For  Free  Samplesof  Paroid,  Rust-Proof  Caps  and  name  of  our  Paroid  dealer. 
You  cannot  afford  to  run  risks  with  untried  roofings.  Investigate  the  merits  of 
Paroid  before  buying  roofing  of  any  kind.  If  you  care  for  our  Book  of  Plans  of 
Farm  Buildings,  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers,  (Established  in  1817) 

29  Mill  St.,  East  Walpole,  Mass.  1429Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  originators  of  the  complete  roofing  kit  and  the  Paroid  Rust-Proof  cap. 


PAROID  ROOFING 

TWO  PLY 
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IPkVT  WAV.YWL.I, 


TWO  SQUARES 

&  SQM,  Makers 


MASS. 


U.  S.  A. 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device  for 
WOMEN  is  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop  with  your  hands; 
nor  stoop  over  apail  of  dirty  water  and  in¬ 
hale  the  offensive  fumes.  Everyone  ex- 
preHse*  their  delight  with  the  “  Reliance.” 
Every  wringer  guai  an  teed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion.  Your  addles*  on  a  postal  will  bring 
you  an  Interesting  booklet. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO., 

Box  C,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


AN  EAR 

Corn 


Grinder 


for  light  power.  Will  grind  ear  corn  or 
any  kind  of  small  grain  into  ideal  feed 
Can  be  regulated  to  suit  power.  Larger 
mills  for  stronger  power.  Sweep  mills, 
simple  and  geared.  Write  for  booklet, 
prices  and  guarantee. 

The  Star  Mtg.  Co. 

73  Depot  St,,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 


HEERNERS  feed  and  ensilace  cutters 

■  ■  ha  ha  U  u  M  mm  ■  m  are  tho  only  thoroughly  up-to-dat«  machinea  in  dry  fodder  cut¬ 

ting.  They  cut  and  crush  at  one  operation.  Prepares  tho  nutritious  lower  stock,  making  an  excellent 
and  much  relished  food.  No  waste.  Easy  to  masticate.  It  Is  easier  to  grow  two  tons  of  fodder 
than  one  ton  of  hay  on  the  same  ground.  Fodder  is  equal  to  hay  in  feeding  value.  The  corn  itself  Is 
clear  gain.  Shredding  attachment  for  $5.00.  You  then  have  cutter,  crusher  and  shredder  combined 
In  ono.  Not  much  more  expensive  than  other  machines,  but  far  more  valuable.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

IIEEBNER  A  SONS,  22  Brood  St.,  Lan.dsle,  Pa. 


LUMBER 

BARGAIN 


A  wonderful  opportunity  is  offered  you  to 
buy  lumber  and  building  supplies  of  every 
kind  at  Prices  that  will  save  you  big 
money.  Such  a  chance  seldom  occurs. 
Lumber  for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meet¬ 
ing  house,  crib,  store,  factory,  and  in  fact, 
buildings  of  every  kind.  We  can  furnish 
absolutely  everything  needed  in  construc¬ 
tion  materiul.  Have  your  carpenter  or 
builder  make  a  complete  list  of  everything 
you  require,  including  Lumber,  Sash  Doors, 
Nails,  Roofing.  Siding, Ceiling,  in  fact,  uny- 
thingyou  may  need  in  building  material  or 
merchandiso  of  any  kind. 


Send  us  your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate. 


We  bought  at  Manufacturers’  Sale  over  50,000,000  Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and 
Finishing  Material  We  are  making  special  concessions,  to  those  who  buy  at  once.  Even  if  you  have 
no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  now.  Our  prices  will  save  you  30  to  50  per  cent. 

We  cheerfully  invite  inspection  of  our  Lumber  stock  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  como  to  our 
warehouse  and  vards  at  Chicago,  see  the  lumber  wo  aro  offering,  and  you  will  recognize  thut  it  is  all  what 
we  say  of  it;  make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  come  to  Chicago;  we  can 
easily  sell  you  bv  mail.  We  can  quickly  convince  you  of  the  wisdom  of  placingan  order  with  us.  Just 
send  us  vour  lumber  bill,  and  we  will  easily  **  Show  You."  On  application  we  will  send  copies  of 
letters  from  customers  who  have  bought.  They  saved  money  why  can’t  you?  Write  us  to-day.  WE  PUR¬ 
CHASED  EVERY  EXPOSITION,  INCLUDING  THE  SSO.OOO.OOO  ST.  LOUIS 
WORLDS’  PAIR.  Send  tor  our  Pree  OOO  page  Catalog  No.  C.H.  57.  It  quotes 
low  prices  on  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Building  Material.  Machinery  and  Supplies. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


No  Injunction  Against  Cucumber 
Blight. — Court  injunctions  have  been 
issued,  at  the  request  01  aggrieved  liti¬ 
gants,  forbidding  so  many  forms  of  activ¬ 
ity  that  it  comes  almost  as  an  agreeable 
surprise  that  a  Carolina  judge  should  re¬ 
fuse  permanently  to  enjoin  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  grower  from  planting  his.  green¬ 
houses  with  a  Winter  crop  of  cucumbers 
on  the  allegation  of  outside  growers  that 
in  this  way  the  fatal  disease  of  blight 
was  carried  through  the  cold  weather  and 
disseminated  when  the  ventilators  were 
opened  in  Spring.  The  testimony  showed 
that  the  grower  produced  about  700 
bushels  of  cucumbers  each  Winter  under 
glass;  that  he  had  little  trouble  with  the 
disease,  using  all  practical  means,  such 
as  cleanliness,  fumigation  and  spraying  to 
keep  his  establishment  in  good  sanitary 
condition,  and  that  plants  from  outside, 
showing  symptoms  of  blight,  even  re¬ 
covered  when  taken  inside.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs,  however,  declared  that  infection  of 
their  extensive  outside  fields  always 
started  at  points  nearest  the  defendant’s 
glasshouses,  causing  them  great  annual 
loss,  and  prayed  for  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  growing  of  the  Winter 
crop  of  cucumbers.  The  judge  did  not 
find  the  case  sufficiently  clear  to  grant 
their  request,  as  by  doing  so,  he  would 
practically  ruin  the  defendant’s  business. 
The  decision  appears  to  be  based  on 
sound  common  sense  as  well  as  good 
law.  Melon  and  cucumber  blights  are 
among  the  most  intractable  diseases 
truckers  have  to  contend  with.  If  they 
can  be  avoided  by  growing  these  crops 
under  glass  there  certainly  should  be  no 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way. 

Vagaries  of  Melon  Blight. — Despite 
its  gloomy  beginning  this  has  proved  a 
fairly  good  pickle  and  melon  year.  The 
seasons  have  remained  relatively  two  to 
four  weeks  late.  It  was  so  cold  in  May 
that  seeds  could  scarcely  germinate. 
There  was  constant  replanting,  and  the 
stands  that  were  finally  secured  were  gen¬ 
erally  unpromising,  hut  after-conditions 
were  so  favorable  that  the  vines  general¬ 
ly  made  fine  growth.  Insects  were  not 
unduly  troublesome  at  any  time,  and  a 
touch  of  midsummer  drought,  while  not 
sufficiently  prolonged  to  check  the  vines, 
greatly  favored  the  setting  of  full  crops, 
so  that  blight  only  remained  to  reckon 
with.  Spraying  of  melons  was  more 
thoroughly  done  than  ever  before  in  this 
vicinity.  Many  growers  kept  their  plants 
coated  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  from  the 
moment  they  began  to  run,  spurred  to 
it  by  past  successes  in  controlling  the  dis¬ 
ease  ;  some  made  a  few  applications,  and 
others  ignored  all  preventive  means,  let¬ 
ting  their  plantings  take  the  chances  of 
infection.  The  results,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  were  about  the  same.  The  blight, 
due  here  in  normal  years  near  the  end  of 
August,  did  not  show  up  until  well  into 
September.  The  first  pickings  on  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  fields  alike  were  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  and  were  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  in  the  markets,  but  the  significant 
brown  spots  soon  began  to  appear  on  the 
foliage,  starting  usually  at  the  point  of 
most  defective  air  drainage,  and  swept 
like  a  scourge  over  the  whole  planting. 
The  appearance  of  blight  is  quickly  sig¬ 
nalized  by  a  glut  of  fine-looking  but  in¬ 
sipid  melons  in  market,  and  prices  this 
year  soon  fell  below  the  cost  of  picking, 
so  that  great  quantities  were  left  to  rot 
in  the  fields.  Without  good  foliage  there 
is  no  acceptable  quality,  and  the  blight 
strikes  the  plants  a  solar-plexus  blow  by 
scorching  the  leaves  as  by  fire,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  melons  to  wither  or  premature¬ 
ly  ripen  on  the  bare  stems.  Probably 
those  who  sprayed  well  got  more  good 
fruit,  on  the  average,  than  those  who 
did  nothing  to  check  the  plague,  but  the 
margin  of  profit  in  the  operation  does 
not  seem  encouraging.  No  attempt  is 
locally  made  to  fight  Cucumber  blight,  as 
this  crop  does  not  depend  on  the  maturity 
of  the  fruit,  which  are  out  of  the  way 
before  the  disease  usually  appears. 

Comes  from  the  South. — From  best 
information  it  appears  Cucumber  and 
Melon  blight,  if  indeed  they  are  not  one 
and  the  same  disease,  are  endemic  (con¬ 
tinually  present)  in  the  South,  existing 
thorugh  the  Winter  in  Florida,  below  the 
frost  line,  and  progress  northward  each 
year,  arriving  in  the  melon  districts  suc¬ 
cessively  just  as  the  crops  are  about  to 
ripen  and  the  vines  are  least  able  to  resist 
infection.  Vines  grown  under  glass,  pro¬ 
tected  from  night  dews  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  rarely  show 
traces  of  the  disease,  keeping  green  and 
healthy  until  the  last  fruit  has  ripened. 


That  we  have  a  helpful  remedy  in  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  appears  to  have  been 
demonstrated,  but  its  commercial  utility 
is  very  much  open  to  doubt.  This  year’s 
experience  at  least  does  not  tend  to  con¬ 
firm  wavering  doubts. 

No  Blight-proof  Melon. — There  is 
much  talk  of  blight-proof  muskinelon 
varieties,  and  some  are  annually  sent  out 
with  that  claim,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
even  a  reasonably  blight-resistant  melon 
has  not  yet  materialized.  The  quest  is 
not  by  any  means  hopeless,  as  individual 
plants  vary  to  some  extent  in  their  power 
to  resist  infection,  so  that  careful  selec¬ 
tion  may  eventually  isolate  a  good  vari¬ 
ety  that  can  be  depended  on  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  we  now  have.  The 
Colorado  Experiment  Station  claims  to 
be  making  headway  in  this  direction,  and 
keen  private  growers  are  on  the  lookout 
for  resistant  individuals. 

Plant  the  Early  Kinds. — As  blight 
has  heretofore  only  appeared  in  late 
Summer,  it  appears  good  policy  to  plant 
only  the  earliest  maturing  varieties  that 
succeed  locally  and  to  get  them  started 
at  the  earlist  possible  date.  The  melon 
is  too  delicious  a  fruit  to  be  neglected, 
and  anything  that  favors  its  perfect  de¬ 
velopment  should  be  taken  in  considera¬ 
tion.  The  most  successful  plantings  this 
year  appear  to  be  those  made  in  rather 
high,  well-drained  situations,  and  where 
there  was  an  abundance  of  dcomposing 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  such  as  is 
provided  by  plowing  under  a  thick  clover 
sod. 


Every  time  your  roof  leaks, 
your  pocket-book  leaks,  too. 

Gen-as-co  Ready  Roofing 
stops  leaks  once  for  all. 

Doesn’t  warp  or  rot.  Shingles  do.  Doesn’t  pit 
or  rust.  Tin  does.  Doesn’t  dry-out  and  pulverize. 
Coal-tar  does. 

Gen-as'-co  has  the  resisting,  lasting  life  of  Trini¬ 
dad  Lake  Asphalt,  and  protects  your  house  or  barn 
from  years  of  weather. 

First  cost  is  last  cost — the  most  economical  roof 
you  can  buy. 

Ask  any  progressive  dealer.  Write  for  Book  10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


A  Good  Forcing  Melon. — The  wide 
prevalence  of  blight  in  melon  growing 
districts  has  made  the  production  of  first 
quality  fruits  outside  so  precarious  that 
attention  is  turning,  in  some  northern 
localities,  to  their  Summer  culture  under 
glass.  Trials  show  that  most  varieties 
of  muskmelon  may  be  successfully  grown 
in  roomy  greenhouses,  but  not  at  a  cost 
that  will  allow  them  to  compete  with  the 
outside  product  even  of  such  distant  lo¬ 
calities  as  Arizona  and  California.  Blight 
does  not  affect  well-cared-for  melons 
under  glass,  but  the  Wilt  disease,  due 
to  infected  soil  or  manure,  must  carefully 
be  guarded  against  or  it  will  kill  the 
plants  just  before  maturity  of  the  fruits 
as  certainly  as  the  former  pest.  A  fungus 
grows  into  the  stem  just  where  it 
emerges  from  the  soil,  and  plugs  it  so 
effectually  that  sap  cannot  be  carried, 
causing  the  vines  to  wilt  and  die  almost 
as  if  they  had  been  severed.  The  remedy 
is  to  use  only  clean  soil  and  manure  and 
thoroughly  to  disinfect  all  benches,  pots 
or  utensils  that  come  in  contact  with  the 
roots.  As  to  varieties,  it  appears  clear 
that  the  European  kinds  that  have  been 
developed  especially  for  this  purpose  are 
best.  Not  that  they  are  of  better  quality 
than  American  field  sorts,  as  is  often 
claimed,  but  the  fruits  >are  generally 
larger,  they  set  with  little  pollen,  the  foli¬ 
age  is  large  and  healthy  and  the  vines 
conveniently  short-jointed  or  “stocky.” 
Many  kinds  have  been  tested  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  glasshouse  during  the  last  four 
Summers.  Several  have  merit,  but  we 
like  best  the  variety  catalogued  as  Royal 
Favorite,  shown  much  reduced  in  size,  in 
Fig.  369,  in  page  751.  It  belongs  to  the 
so-called  white-fleshed  section,  the  thick, 
meaty  but  crystalline  flesh  being  very 
light  green  in  color.  It  is  sparingly 
netted  and  does  not  look  to  be  as  good 
as  it  really  is.  There  is  a  pleasant  per¬ 
fume  and  the  flavor  is  sweet,  and  high, 
quite  comparable  with  the  best  “Rocky 
Fords,”  while  the  size  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  average  of  these  latter  favorites, 
usually  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter. 
Grown  two  vines  in  a  14-inch  pot,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  get  more  than 
two  good  melons  to  each  vine,  but 
foreign  growers  claim  to  secure  four  to 
six  fruits  to  the  vine.  We  scarcely  think 
these  melons  could  profitably  be  grown  at 
a  less  cost  than  25  cents  each  for  labor 
and  materials,  exclusive  of  the  interest 
on  value  of  greenhouse  equipment.  Good 
melons  of  guaranteed  quality  sell  readily 
at  good  prices,  but  to  be  profitable  they 
must  be  produced  at  low  cost. 

w.  v.  F. 


Reheading  Apple  Trees. — In  reheading 
apple  trees  take  limbs  not  over  l1/.  inches; 
saw  off  so  that  plane  of  cut  tips  sharply  to 
earth,  and  cut  with  saw  or  split  horizontally. 
IV lien  one  joint  has  to  come  out  saw  hack 
diagonally  from  base  of  permanent  scion  about 
two  inches  up  the  branch,  holding  the  saw 
perpendicular  to  the  ground  as  near  as  possi¬ 
ble.  This  prevents  a  lot  of  rotten  joints. 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia.  j.  b. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  all  important  to  the  man 
who  sprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19— just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasolina  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■onarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 . 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Nat  York. 

A  copy  of  FARMERS  GUIDE 

most  useful  book  of  Records,  Reci¬ 
pes,  and  General  Information 
mailed  upon  request  to  every 
Farmer  and  Stock  Grower.  Write  to-day. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  Lime  St.  Springfield,  OMo. 


DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys!  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SALI- 
1VIINK  —  the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 


TRADE 


SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At  It”  and 
know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  witli  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  witli  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works, 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
- — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
,  -  $  facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

W" — You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


/^SAN  JOSE  SCALE-s. 
KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  remedy 
for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply  mixing 
with  water.  We  also  sell  Spraying  Outfits. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f  Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

Kill  San  dose  Scale  and  other  destructive  l 
parasites  witli  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  cTha,“  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.  Dept.of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 
^•iginaj^laken^Lj^^jh-ont^jL^^hiladelghif^ 


For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Wood  Preservatives 

Address  C.  S.  MoKINNKY,  Manager, 
CAKItOLINKUM  WOOO-PKKSlGKV  ING  CO., 
GO  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Hr  WATER  SYSTEMS" 

It  1b  easy  ami  Inexpensive  If  you  have  a 
brook,  spring  or  poml  on  your  place.  Let 

Power  Specialty  Company 

Fit  you  out  with  a  simple, 
automatic,  guaranteed  Rife 

Hydraulic  Ram  or  a  Foster 
High  Duty  Ram.  Water  raised 
toauy  height.  No  trouble,  no  repairs. 
Free  Catalogue  gives  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.  Address 


fOWEN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  1 1 1  Broadway,  Now  York  City 


(dwell  Tanks  and  Towers 

enormously  strong  and  dur- 
providing  abundant  water 
every  use  of  household  and 
for  all  time.  Hundreds  of 
progressive  farmers  iiave  them, 
many  in  your  locality.  Ask  for 
them  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


/Steel,  Wood\ 


Towers 


Tanks 

Wind  Mills,  2’uinps,  Gas  Engines* 


>0(1  \ 

.  Galvanized  J 
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FUKIA 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
’  Woodc Mucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“  The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide"."  SX2 

EDWAIU)  K.  TAYLOIt,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


yS  SPRAY  THIS  FAll  WITHnS 

,5CALECIDEj 

^DON’T  WAIT  TILL  SPRING^! 


Sure  Death  to  San  Jose  Scale 


It’s  cheap  and 

“SCALECIDE” 


effective.  Easy  to  uset  Non-corrosive  and  non-clogging, 
contains  more  oil  and  lass  water  than  any  other  commercial 
spray.  We  can  prove  it.  50-gallon  barrel  at  your  station,  if  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  $25  cash.  Smaller  packages  if  you  wish. 

Write  now  for  Special  Booklet  N  It’s  free. 

B,  G.  PRATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  llroadway,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — The  last  half  hour  be¬ 
fore  supper  on  September  28  found  me 
beside  the  kitchen  stove.  That’s  a  good 
place  for  a  wet  man  of  my  years — when 
there  is  no  other  fire  in  the  house.  There 
was  a  fragrant  pot  of  baked  beans  in  the 
oven,  and  a  great  dish  of  baked  apples 
had  just  come  out — filling  the  room  with 
perfume.  Amid  such  surroundings,  with 
the  rain  at  the  windows  and  the  trees 
shaking  in  the  wind,  I  had  envy  for  no 
man  as  I  held  out  my  feet  before  the  fire. 
We  had  been  cutting  corn  until  the  sud¬ 
den  burst  of  rain  drove  us  from  the  field. 
Most  of  my  corn  would  have  lost  nothing 
by  standing  10  days  longer,  but  Jack  Frost 
held  up  a  warning  white  finger  in  the 
valley  two  nights  ago,  and  October  is  no 
corn  weather  at  best.  So  we  went  at  it. 
I  knew  that  corn  which  looks  very  green 
will  ripen  into  good  grain  in  the  shock, 
while  the  stalks  are  much  better  than  if 
left  to  become  dead  ripe.  The  rain  caught 
us  in  the  farther  field.  I  thought  it  was 
a  mere  flurry,  and  I  built  a  fire  under  a 
tree.  I  came  home  by  the  Stringfellow 
peach  orchard  to  get  some  Mountain 
Rose  peaches  for  supper,  while  Jack  and 
the  children  stayed  to  roast  an  ear  of 
corn.  I  was  wet  enough,  but  the  children 
came  back  looking  like  drowned  rats. 
They  will  eat  more  supper  to  pay  for  it! 
This  wind  will  blow  down  more  apples. 
Next  week  we  shall  have  nearly  100  bar¬ 
rels  of  windfalls  to  ship.  You  wouldn’t 
recognize  a  windfall  in  our  orchard  as 
such.  When  an  apple  falls  from  one  of 
our  low-headed  trees  upon  the  soft  mulch 
it  is  much  like  dropping  it  upon  a  sofa 
pillow,  unless  it  hits  another  apple  on  the 
ground.  In  spite  of  the  dry  weather  we 
never  had  better  crops  than  this  year. 
That  patch  of  potatoes  by  the  house 
where  we  were  preparing  for  a  new  lawn 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  350  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  potatoes  grown  between 
rows  of  bush  fruits  are  nearly  as  good. 
Corn  is  a  good  crop,  we  never  had  more 
squash  and  pumpkins,  nor  did  we  ever 
obtain  better  growth  on  the  trees  and 
vines.  As  fast  as  a  crop  came  out  we 
have  filled  its  place  with  a  Winter  crop 
of  rye,  vetch,  Crimson  clover,  Cow-horn 
turnips  and  Alfalfa.  So  as  October  comes 
in  we  may  feel  that  we  have  tried  to  do 
our  duty  by  the  farm.  ...  We  sowed 
the  last  of  our  Winter  vetch  seed  to-day. 
This  was  put  in  a  piece  of  poor  sod 
plowed  in  August.  It  had  been  harrowed 
five  times  since  plowing.  This  morning 
we  worked  that  soil  with  the  Acme  and 
then  seeded  rye  with  the  Cahoon  seeder — 
about  five  pecks  to  the  acre.  Then  I  put 
on  the  vetch  seed  by  hand,  at  the  rate 
of  about  18  pounds  per  acre — and  covered 
both  seeds  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow. 
This  is  intended  for  seed.  The  rye  is  to 
hold  up  the  vetch  vines.  I  take  what  they 
tell  me  about  this  vetch  on  faith.  About 
all  I  knozv  about  it  is  that  the  seed  looks 
much  like  sweet  peas.  ...  In  addition 
to  other  good  things  for  supper  I  should 
have  mentioned  melons.  I  selected  what 
seemed  to  me  ideal  melon  ground  under 
the  brow  of  the  hill  facing  to  the  east. 
There  we  planted  melons  with  great  care 
— and  never  got  one.  Blight  killed  them 
all.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the 
wind  has  a  full  sweep,  we  got  some  fine 
ones,  with  practically  no  blight.  The 
other  place  is  sheltered,  and  barely  feels 
the  wind.  Does  the  moving  air  help  blow 
the  germs  away?  I  might  argue  so  from 
mv  experience  if  I  did  not  have  a  small 
patch  of  melons  in  the  garden  near  the 
house  fully  protected  from  the  wind  by  a 
thick  grape  trellis.  There  we  have  the 
best  melons  of  all. 

Alfalfa  Advice. — This  letter  is  much 
like  a  dozen  others : 

Some  months  ago  I  asked  your  advice  in 
regard  to  trying  to  grow  Alfalfa  In  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.  I  now  ask  further  advice : 
On  a  plot  of  about  four  acres,  which  had 
not  been  under  the  plow  for  20  years,  I 
sowed  about  August  1,  1900,  one-half  to 
buckwheat,  the  other  half  in  fodder  corn 
in  drills;  plowed  the  buckwheat  under  and 
took  off  a  fair  crop  of  fodder  corn — no  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer.  Plowed  the  four  acres 
and  sowed,  after  a  good  preparation,  to  rye. 
Top-dressed  the  rye  during  the  Winter  with 
10  loads  of  good  horse  manure  to  the  acre, 
and  broadcast  in  the  Spring  of  1907  300 
pounds  of  fertilizer,  9-0-5%,  to  the  acre. 
When  rye  was  in  blossom  cut  with  mower 
and  got  an  immense  crop  of  line  rye  straw. 
Plowed  the  land  immediately  after  12  inches 
deep,  and  kept  disk  and  spring-tooth  harrow 
alternately  busy  until  time  of  sowing  Al¬ 
falfa,  at  which  time  the  field  was  as  tine  as 
a  flower  bed.  On  August  7.  1907,  I  sowed 
25  pounds  of  Alfalfa  to  the  acre  both  ways. 
The  seed  was  obtained  from  Kansas,  and 
inoculated  with  bacteria  obtained  from  the 
Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Before  sowing,  200  pounds  of  basic  slag  and 
50  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  to  the  acre 
were  harrowed  in.  The  seed  was  lightly 
covered  with  the  spring-tooth  harrow  and 
rolled.  The  drought  kept  the  seed  from 
sprouting,  and  the  field  was  a  sorry  looking 
dust  heap.  Then  a  light  shower  about  the 
20th  of  August  made  things  jump,  and  the 
field  began  to  look  green.  When  the  Al¬ 
falfa  was  fairly  well  sprouted  and  about  1% 
to  two  inches  high  I  applied,  on  August 


28,  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
acre.  Now  I  know  I  am  not  out  of  the 
woods  by  any  means,  but  this  field  is  to-day 
(September  21)  a  great  mass  of  green,  the 
Alfalfa  measuring  from  six  to  12  Inches, 
the  larger  plants  stooling  out  to  three  and 
four  stalks.  Will  it  be  advisable  to  clip  this 
growth,  and  will  It  benefit  it  to  top-dress 
with  horse  manure  during  the  Winter?  There 
are  no  weeds  to  speak  of  in  the  Alfalfa.  We 
harrowed  in  50  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre 
before  sowing  rye.  I  have  pampered  and 
coddled  this  field  pretty  well,  and  should 
the  Alfalfa  freeze  out  or  for  some  other 
reason  fail  to  make  a  good  stand  by  next 
Spring,  we  will  try  it  all  over  again  on  the 
same  land,  and  try  to  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  keeping  30  high-class  horses, 
and  I  wish  I  had  12  or  more  tons  of  good 
Alfalfa  hay  In  my  barns  to  offset  the  high 
grain  prices.  h.  h.  l. 

New  York. 

It  makes  me  a  little  nervous  to  have 
people  assume  that  I  am  an  Alfalfa  ex¬ 
pert.  This  man’s  crop  is  better  than 
mine  to-day,  and  I  see  that  he  gave  the 
soil  better  preparation.  He  is  a  better 
Alfalfa  grower  than  I  am,  and  all  I  can 
do  is  to  say  how  we  expect  to  treat  our 
crop.  When  the  Alfalfa  is  a  foot  high 
I  shall  clip  it  and  let  the  clippings  rest 
on  the  ground.  If  it  gets  that  high  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes  I  shall  clip  again. 
When  I  trim  trees  severely  I  notice  that 
both  top  and  root  spread  out  to  repair 
the  damage.  I  think  the  clipping  will 
start  new  root  growth  and  encourage  the 
top  to  stool  or  spread  out.  The  clipping 
left  on  the  ground  will  help  somewhat  as 
a  mulch  helps  a  strawberry  bed.  If  I 
had  the  manure  to  spare  I  would  give  the 
Alfalfa  a  good  coat  after  the  ground 
freezes.  All  the  manure  I  have  will  be 
needed  for  strawberries.  The  one  thing 
I  am  sure  of  is  that  this  man  will  find  12 
tons  of  Alfalfa  hay  a  great  help  in  pay¬ 
ing  his  grain  bill.  Whenever  I  am  tempt¬ 
ed  to  talk  wise  on  a  subject  which  has 
thus  far  mastered  me  I  think  of  what  a 
reader  says  about  a  blacksmith  at  Cornell. 
I  understand  that  this  man  lays  down  the 
following  truth:  “Them  as  can  does — 
them  as  can’t  teaches l” 


Killing  Quack  Grass. — Here  is  an¬ 
other  question  which  I  might  better  pass 
up  to  some  one  who  has  tested  it: 


I  see  frequent  Inquiries  how  to  kill  quack 
grass.  I  have  six  acres  of  beautiful  quack 
grass.  I  was  told  to  sow  peas  and  oats 
thickly;  that  they  would  smother  quack.  The 
quack  grew  almost  as  high  as  the  oats,  and 
they  grew  four  to  five  feet  high.  Then  I 
was  told  to  pasture  hogs  on  quack ;  sow  a 
little  corn,  so  they  would  hunt  for  that  and 
get  a  taste  of  root  stocks,  and  they  would 
clean  it  all  up.  I  have  proved  It  on  a  small 
scale,  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  reckon  it  will 
require  about  1,000  hogs  to  clean  the  six 
acres.  Then  I  am  told  to  plow  thoroughly 
and  harrow  at  frequent  Intervals  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  rake  and  burn  the  roots.  I  doubt  not 
the  above  will  do  it,  but  with  80  acres  to 
work,  largely  in  fruit,  and  three  horses  and 
myself  only  to  do  it,  I  can  find  no  time 
for  it  except  between  dark  and  daylight. 
Now  I  am  told  to  plant  to  corn  and  culti¬ 
vate  thoroughly.  It  looks  feasible,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  It.  Will  it  be  best  to  Fall- 
plow  this  quack  late  for  corn,  or  would  I 
better  let  it  lie  until  Spring?  n.  l. 

If  we  had  that  “beautiful  crop”  in  Flor¬ 
ida  we  would  cut  it  for  hay.  I  have  now 
an  acre  of  cabbage  in  which  this  quack 
grass  is  very  bad.  We  fought  it  with  cul¬ 
tivator  and  hoe  until  the  cabbage  grew 
too  large.  Now  the  grass  is  as  large  as 
ever.  I  shall  now  wait  until  just  before 
the  ground  freezes  for  Winter,  and  then 
plow  that  field  so  as  to  leave  rough  fur¬ 
rows  standing  up  straight.  On  any  other 
field  I  should  harrow  and  sow  rye,  but 
here  I  will  leave  the  field  rough  so  as  to 
let  the  frost  work  all  through  that  soil. 
I  think  this  will  kill  out  some  of  the 
quack.  If  the  field  could  be  plowed  now 
with  our  wet  Fall  I  think  we  would  only 
cultivate  the  quack  and  give  it  a  better 
chance.  By  leaving  it  exposed  over  Win¬ 
ter  you  can  kill  some  of  it  out,  and  then 
by  early  Spring  plowing  and  thorough 
culture  you  can  get  the  corn  along  so  that 
it  will  shade  the  soil  and  help  finish  the 
quack.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  I 
would  not  sow  any  Winter  crop  to  occupy 
the  land.  h.  w.  c. 


Live 
Harness 

Don’t  allow  your 
harness  to  dry  up 
and  die.  Once 
thishappens it  can 
never  be  remedied. 

Save  the  harness,  save 
expense,  prevent  accidents  by  using 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Nourishes  the  leather  and  keeps  it 
soft  and  strong.  Preserves  the  grain- 
fibre.  Makes  leather  proof  against  all 
weathers.  Gives  best  tanner’s  finish. 

Boston  Coach  Axle  Oil 

smoothes  the  way  to  good  wheel- 
action.  Better  and  cheaper  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lightens  the  load — eases  the  road. 

Sold  everywhere— All  Sixes. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 
Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 

Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 


W arsaw-W ilkirvson.  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE] 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  INO. 


FENCE 

'Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
IColled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanixed  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
'factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
[and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

[  COILED  8PRINQ  FENCE  CO. 
Box  {63  Winchester,  Indiana 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


Rl»  Pop  Cnnara  —We  will  guarantee  to  put 
uu  rcr  oqudrei  any  old  leakyi  worn-out 

rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perleet  Ro.f  Preserver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  fr««  roofing  book 
1  tells  all  about  it.  Writ*  for  it  today. 

the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Oept.  35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Roof-Fix- 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  *9“  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  R.  SHERRY  A  CO.,  Batavia.  IR 


Make 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly, 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Progress  in  Plowing.”  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.,32 7  Factory  St.,  st.  Clair,  Mich. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


DOUBLE  ACTION 
£2' 

NO  , 

CC  MORE 

§USE 

FOR  ; 
PLOW. 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Outs  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 


'JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

**  SENOFOR 

circulars™  mt 
CUTAWAY 
HARROW  pQ! 

,*  CO...  Q 
'hiccanum 

'CONN.  US.  A 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.doep,  14  in. 
wide.  AH  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 

Send  for  circulars  to  the 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  39  Main  SL,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 


BUCKEYE  DRILLS 


F 


FREE 


Do 


you  want  to  save 
money?  Do  you  want  to 
_  1  be  absolutely  sure  when 

Ivon  are  mttimr.tnni  _ ...  ;  77 -  you  buy  a  Drill  or  Cultivator  that 

write  "this  ver^minnto^fnr  *?*£?*,  value  and  satisfaction  for  your  money?  Then 

making  thesoyimn?eiLe^?5  £?rdiatest  Drj11  and  Cultivator  eata  og.  It’s  free.  We’ve  been 
savers^fortho  y®ar8— improving  them  every  year— no  wonder  they  are  money 

S«nrt  fn?  r.oLi^  Jl-„^.heiradvan.taKe8  an<1  economy  In  time, labor  a . 

aena  ror  catalog  right  now,  and  see 
the  proof  with  your  own  eyes. 

„  .  _  V.  P.  MAST  &  CTO. 

Dept.  K  . 


■  and  cost  will  surprise  you. 


Springfield,  Ohio 


a*p  CULTIVATORS 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Don’t  throw  away  your  second-hand  bags.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  you 
can  sell  them.  YOU  CAN.  We  will  buy  all  the  old  sacks  you  have  or 
can  get.  We  pay  top-notch  prices  for  them. 

wepayTpi^gh¥1chkarges.ou have aud we  win eladly auote prIces- 

St.  Louis  Bag  &  Burlap  Co.,  327  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

SS  Warren  SL,  New  York.  2S9  Franklin  8L,  Batton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieago.  234  Craig  SL,  Went,  Montreal,  P.  0. 

40  Nortli  7  th  SL,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  h,d— r  S.  W 

kjnargura  94,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL,” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  recent  attempts  to  create  money  panics  in  “Wall 
Street”  didn’t  work  out  as  expected,  because  the  so- 
called  “financial  pulse”  of  this  country  is  moving  away 
from  Wall  Street — nearer  the  stone  walls  on  the  farm! 

* 

Many  readers  started  Alfalfa  this  year.  They 
coaxed  it  and  stayed  by  it  until  the  August  sowing  is  a 
foot  or  so  high.  What  now?  We  shall  clip  our  own  crop 
and  let  the  clippings  lie  on  the  ground.  When  the 
ground  freezes  we  shall  apply  a  fair  coat  of  manure  if 
we  have  it.  Give  the  Alfalfa  every  chance.  It  will 
pay.  Wouldn’t  you  kill  the  fattest  hen  and  fix  up  the 
best  bed  for  a  man  who  offered  to  make  you  a  present 

of  three  tons  of  wheat  bran? 

* 

The  men  who  advocate  the  plan  of  ventilating  sta¬ 
bles  and  henhouses  with  muslin  screens  have  one  mighty 
argument.  It  doesn’t  cost  much  to  try  it.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  take  out  some  of  the  glass  and  put 
frames  covered  with  cloth  in  its  place !  That  is  simple 
enough,  and  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  a  cow  you  can 
try  it.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  no  one  reports  fail¬ 
ure,  while  all  say  the  cloth  screens  keep  the  stable 
sweet  and  comfortable.  Try  it! 

* 

Perhaps  you  have  a  brook  or  stream  of  fair  size 
running  not  far  from  your  buildings.  For  years  it  has 
been  running  there,  a  source  of  undeveloped  power.  It 
might  be  harnessed  so  as  to  light  your  buildings  and 
turn  your  machinery.  Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those 
who  are  tempted  to  invest  money  in  “shares”  or  “stock” 
in  some  concern  that  you  never  could  control.  You 
might  far  better  harness  that  brook.  We  shall,  before 
long,  tell  you  how  this  has  actually  been  done  by  a 
New  York  farmer. 

* 

Another  of  our  four-footed  friends  is  pictured  on 
the  next  page.  This  is  the  famous  “black  cow  with 
rings  in  her  nose,”  variously  named  by  Mr.  Dawley. 
He  finally  decided  that  she  is  Matilda  Naiad.  The 
reader  will  ask  at  once — where  are  the  rings?  This 
cow  came  back  from  pasture  one  night  in  July  without 
the  rings.  There  was  a  wound  on  her  shoulder  and 
every  appearance  that  she  had  been  fastened  to  a  tree 
and  the  rings  cut  out.  However,  her  color,  shape 
and  the  peculiar  appearance  of  her  head  and  horns  are 
quite  enough  for  identification. 

* 

A  reader  in  Indiana  wants  to  know  if  it  is  true  that 
milk  inspectors  in  this  city  confiscate  and  destroy  milk 
when  its  temperature  is  above  50  degrees.  In  the  sani¬ 
tary  code  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  nine  defi¬ 
nitions  of  “adulterated  milk”  are  given,  one  of  which  is 
“milk  the  temperature  of  which  is  higher  than  50°  F.” 
The  New  York  Commissioner  of  Health  informs  us 
that  41,395  quarts  of  milk  were  condemned  and  de¬ 
stroyed  last  year.  This  condemned  milk  is  poured  di¬ 


rectly  into  the  gutters  or  thrown  into  the  river.  It  is 
possible  for  men  with  such  arbitrary  powers  to  do 
great  damage  to  the  milk  business. 

* 

The  scream  of  the  silage  cutter  has  been  heard  in 
the  land,  as  its  strong  jaws  tore  up  the  stalks  of  corn 
and  spit  them  out  into  the  silo.  One  does  not  need 
to  have  gray  hairs  to  remember  the  time  when  there 
was  no  such  job  as  silo  filling  on  the  farm,  because 
no  one  had  a  silo.  What  sport  was  made  of  the  first 
few  men  who  built  them !  Now  the  dairyman  asks 
himself — what  could  I  do  without  silage?  Those  farm¬ 
ers  around  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  ask  the  same  about  Al¬ 
falfa.  So  do  Delaware  farmers  about  Crimson  clover 
and  cow  peas,  or  western  farmers  about  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  A  man  of  middle  age  may  well  wonder  what  the 
next  50  years  is  to  show  on  the  American  farm. 

* 

You  will  see  that  the  “water  witches”  will  not  stay 
put  by  Prof.  King’s  argument.  What  can  be  said  in 
reply  to  the  article  on  the  first  page?  We  are  mildly 
criticized  sometimes  for  permitting  a  discussion  of  such 
questions.  It  is  evident  that  thousands  of  sensible  peo¬ 
ple  fully  believe  in  some  things  which  scientific  men 
denounce  or  fail  to  explain.  We  attempt  to  keep  The 
R.  N.-Y.  free  from  prejudice  or  bigotry,  and  therefore 
open  its  columns  to  fair  discussion  of  any  sensible 
question  in  which  there  is  a  difference  between  farmers 
and  their  would-be  teachers.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that 
some  of  these  “water  witches”  do  locate  water.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  business  of  the  scientific  men  to 
tell  how  they  do  it.  It  seems  that  the  “water  witches” 
themselves  do  not  agree.  One  Ohio  man  declares  that 
he  can  locate  water  and  oil  and  increase  the  flow  of 
either  with  his  rod !  Another  in  Oregon  says  he  can 
show  anyone  just  how  to  “do  the  trick”  if  they  will 
come  to  his  place ! 

* 

As  is  evident  from  the  statement  on  the  next  page, 
the  issue  in  Mr.  Dawley’s  second  suit  is  not  as  clear 
as  that  in  the  other.  The  article  on  page  449  is  ob¬ 
jected  to  in  so  far  as  it  charges  that  the  cattle  were 
diseased  or  worthless.  As  will  be  seen,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
meets  the  charges  squarely.  Needless  to  say  we  have 
evidence  to  sustain  those  statements.  In  one  way  this 
case  will  bring  out  one  of  the  most  important  things 
connected  with  the  sale  of  purebred  registered  cattle. 
Suppose  you  buy  an  old  bull,  relying  upon  the  word 
of  the  breeder  that  he  is  still  in  good  condition.  The 
price  is  figured  at  $300,  on  the  basis  that  he  is  good 
for  three  years,  and  that  $100  a  year  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  his  services.  You  buy  the  bull  on  this  represen¬ 
tation,  and  find  him  practically  useless.  Or  you  pay  $100 
each  for  a  number  of  cows  for  breeding  purposes.  Good 
judges  of  cattle  look  them  over  and  declare  that  $35 
would  be  a  good  price  for  several  of  them.  One  is  offi¬ 
cially  declared  untrue  to  her  papers  and  there  are  grave 
doubts  about  several  others.  As  working  dairy  animals 
several  of  the  cattle  barely  give  milk  enough  to  pay  for 
their  food  and  care!  You  can  easily  see  how,  in  such 
case,  a  poor  man,  without  capital  or  power,  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  an  unscrupulous  breeder  who  was  willing 
to  sell  him  such  stock.  In  such  a  case  a  certificate  of 
registry  with  no  helpful  power  behind  it  would  prove 
more  of  an  aggravation  than  anything  else.  This  brings 
out  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending.  If  the 
association,  which  most  of  us  have  believed  should  seek 
to  guarantee  the  purity  of  their  records  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  members,  will  only  do  mere  clerical  work, 
let  us  understand  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

* 

Every  year  we  get  numerous  letters  like  the  following ; 

Will  you  tell  me  what  the  Apple  Consumers’  League  is? 
What  does  it  cost  to  join  it,  and  where  are  its  headquarters? 
I  am  very  fond  of  apples  and  desire  to  obtain  some  in¬ 
formation  about  it.  c.  C. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Six  years  ago  the  writer  went  to  a  New  York  restau¬ 
rant  and  ordered  a  baked  apple. 

“IV e  aint  got  none!”  said  the  waiter. 

It  flashed  into  mind  right  there  that  this  was  a  good 
chance  to  do  missionary  work  for  the  apple.  So  we 
called  for  the  manager  and  when  he  came  found  fault 
because  he  did  not  serve  baked  apple  and  thus  fell  short 
of  a  first-class  restaurant.  Within  a  few  days  “baked 
apple  and  cream”  appeared  on  his  bill  of  fare,  and  has 
been  there  ever  since.  Then  we  suggested  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League,  an  organization  for  propagating 
and  extending  the  apple-eating  habit.  It  costs  nothing 
to  join,  and  there  is  no  constitution  to  tie  any  member 
down.  You  just  agree  to  eat  at  least  two  apples  every 
day  and  to  call  for  apple  in  some  form  whenever  you 
eat  at  any  public  table.  If  the  proprietor  doesn’t  serve 
apple  you  agree  to  find  fault  with  him  for  not  doing  so. 
Every  member  is  president,  with  headquarters  in  every 
member’s  mouth.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  but  this 
simple  unorganized  work  of  apple  eaters  has,  we  firmly 
believed,  increased  the  consumption  of  apples  by  at  least 


20  per  cent.  Our  aim  is  to  make  apple  eating  fashion¬ 
able,  and  also  to  teach  people  that  it  is  more  patriotic 
to  eat  the  true  American  fruit  than  to  use  imported 
oranges  or  bananas.  We  could  fill  page  after  page  with 
incidents  showing  what  the  League  has  done  for  apple 
growers.  Its  success  shows  what  any  body  of  earnest 
people  can  do  if  they  will  go  about  using  their  personal 
influence  upon  small  things. 

* 

We  have  never  found  anything  quite  like  the  interest 
which  farmers  are  taking  in  this  Jersey  cattle  case. 
Mails  are  filled  day  after  day  with  letters  from  people  who 
offer  suggestion  and  evidence,  or  send  money  “to  help 
defend  a  principle.”  A  favorite  plan  is  to  subscribe 
ahead  for  several  years,  so  as  to  “be  sure  and  get  it  all.” 
Among  hundreds  of  others  the  following  note  looks 
well  as  a  text : 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Yt.  to-night  that  Dawley  was  trying 
to  call  off  the  attention  of  people  in  the  matter  of  Rogers, 
etc.,  so  as  not  to  inlure  the  farmers’  institutes.  In  my 
humble  opinion  said  institutes  will  amount  to  very  little,  so 
long  as  the  present  clique  is  in  charge.  I  live  in  the  town 
from  which  these  grade  cattle  came.  If  you  let  Dawley 
break  that  hammer-lock  you  have,  people  hereabout  will 
wonder  to  say  the  least.  h.  j.  h. 

We  must  confess  that  the  “hammer-lock”  was  out  of 
our  vocabulary,  never  yet  having  been  held  securely  by 
one.  We  learn  from  consulting  a  professional  wrestler 
that  a  man  thus  locked  would  be  far  more  comfortable 
in  jail  if  locked  in  with  an  ordinary  key.  In  a  “ham¬ 
mer-lock”  it  appears  that  the  victim’s  hand  is  caught 
by  the  wrist  and  twisted  behind  his  back  so  that  he 
cannot  struggle,  without  running  the  risk  of  breaking 
his  arm  or  twisting  it  out  of  joint.  If  Mr.  Dawley  is 
held  by  any  such  lock  he  must  realize  he  and  not  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  responsible  for  it.  When  his  friends  came 
suggesting  a  settlement  we  asked  only  that  he 
clear  himself  of  the  charges  by  an  open  investiga¬ 
tion.  When  Mr.  Dawley  failed  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  friends  in  this  respect  he  did  more 
to  clinch  that  “hammer-lock”  than  anyone  else  has  done. 
From  Rogers’s  experience  it  looks  as  if  a  man  might 
spend  his  last  dollar  for  registered  cattle,  and  find  later 
that  misfit  papers  would  get  a  “hammer-lock”  on  his 
money  and  his  cows !  As  for  the  farmers’  institutes  and 
their  future,  we  may  quote  another  letter,  which  comes 
from  an  old  soldier  at  a  post  office  bearing  the  sugges¬ 
tive  name  of  “Roosevelt” : 

If  every  newspaper  in  the  land,  or  even  one-third  of  them, 
should  strive  as  hard  as  you  are  doing  for  the  up-lifting  of 
mankind  and  putting  the  rascals  out,  we  would  soon  have  a 
whole  lot  of  Hughes.  There  is  a  lot  of  them  in  the  country, 
but  they  are  not  in  politics.  Once  in  a  great  while  one 
of  them  gets  forced  into  office.  Y'ou  are  doing  what  no 
other  dares  do,  giving  the  names  of  those  who  fail  to  per¬ 
form  their  duty  to  the  public.  Then  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
people  if  they  hold  office  longer.  w.  h.  t. 

We  merely  say  that  the  farmers  in  New  York  can 
break  the  “hammer-lock”  of  any  man  or  any  set  of 
men  whenever  they  care  to  do  so. 


BREVITIES . 

Get  the  fuel  ready ! 

Don’t  wait  too  long  before  starting  the  stoves. 

Oregon  reports  an  apple  19  inches  in  circumference. 

Which  is  worst,  “deadhead,”  “sorehead”  or  “blockhead?” 

Are  you  making  any  effort  to  save  any  of  your  own  supply 
of  seeds? 

Milk  is  rising  in  price  in  the  large  cities — what  do  you 
get  out  of  it? 

A  good  coat  of  fat  on  the  horses  before  Winter  will  save 
burning  feed  for  fuel. 

Let  me  see  how  you  stand  up  against  “hard  luck,”  and 
I  can  tell  whether  you  deserve  a  “soft  job.” 

We  would  not  plant  peach  trees  in  a  lienyard.  There  will 
be  too  much  growth.  Apple  or  plum  trees  are  better. 

Mr.  John  Jeannin  tells  us  that  he  never  knew  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  to  be  too  rich  or  too  clean.  Exactly  our  experience. 

Years  ago  in  California  manure  was  burned  or  thrown 
away  rather  than  handle  it.  Now  it  is  even  suggested  to 
grinds  the  hulls  of  almonds  and  feed  to  stock  ! 

You  may  doubt  us  when  we  say  that  a  few  years  ago  corn 
was  burned  as  fuel  in  Nebraska  towns — but  what  about  you 
when  you  feed  good  grain  to  stock  and  then  keep  them  where 
water  freezes? 

The  man  who  plants  the  wrong  variety  of  fruit  and  only 
finds  his  error  when  the  trees  mature  is  better  off  than  the 
young  man  who  learns  a  profession  when  he  should  have 
learned  a  trade. 

In  England  footpaths  have  been  used  for  generations 
across  some  of  the  best  fields  on  certain  farms.  This  use  has 
extended  so  long  that  the  public  have  gained  rights  which 
overpower  those  of  the  owners. 

This  from  the  Spokane  Review :  “The  young  man  in  love 
seems  to  know  a  lot  about  fruit  growing.  lie  is  constantly 
referring  to  his  girl  as  a  peach,  thinks  her  the  apple  of  his 
eye  and  yearns  to  pair  with  her.” 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  gives  the  following  toast,  always 
delivered  by  an  old  English  farmer :  “Here’s  health,  wealth, 
long  life,  happiness  and  prosperity ;  good  crop  of  corn,  good 
price  for  your  wool,  more  friends  and  less  need  of  them.” 

We  are  sometimes  taught  that  when  trees  grow  too  long 
In  the  Fall,  remaining  green  until  very  late,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  hurt  by  the  Winter.  Is  this  true?  We  have 
had  a  number  of  cases  where  such  late  growing  trees  proved 
hardiest  of  all. 
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THAT  SECOND  DAWLEY  SUIT. 

Complaint  by  Mr.  Dawley. 

The  complaiut  in  the  second  of  those  Dawley  suits  quotes 
a  portion  of  an  article  in  the  June  1st  issue,  page  449,  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  Dawley's  praise  of  the  cattle  be¬ 
fore  the  sale  and  his  description  of  them  as  a  “job  lot”  after¬ 
ward;  that  the  animals  were  foul  with  disease;  that  one  of 
them  had  already  died  and  others  were  dying.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  article  is  alleged  to  be  malicious  and  falsely 
intended  to  charge  Dawley  with  fraud  in  the  sale  of  said 
cattle,  and  with  selling  to  Rogers  diseased  and  worthless 
stock. 

Answer  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

We  repeat  the  essential  statement  made  in  answer  to  the 
first  suit  regarding  Mr.  Dawley’s  failure  to  deliver  necessary 
papers  not  only  to  Rogers,  but  to  other  named  parties.  We 
deny  that  all  the  cattle  sold  by  Dawley  to  Rogers  were  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys.  We  allege  that  several  of  them  were  grade  cat¬ 
tle,  bougni  as  such  by  Dawley,  also  that  all  the  others  were 
not  properly  registered  to  their  real  dams.  We  allege  that 
Rogers  purchased  and  paid  for  the  cow  called  “Dotshome 
Harmony,”  relying  upon  the  truth  of  Dawley’s  statement, 
and  believed  that  this  cow  was  a  purebred  Jersey  known  as 
“Dotshome  Harmony”  on  the  records  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
We  allege  that  Dawley  never  delivered  to  Rogers  the  true 
“Dotshome  Harmony,”  but  did  deliver  a  certain  cow  not 
truly  registered  under  that  name. 

We  allege  that  among  the  cattle  sold  to  Rogers  by  Dawley 
was  a  black  cow  with  rings  in  her  nose ;  that  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  Dawley  described  and  represented  this  cow  to  be  a  reg¬ 
istered  animal  known  as  “Dotshome  Queen  Carey,”  and  that 
later  he  claimed  her  to  be  “Dotshome  Matilda  Naiad,”  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Matilda  of  Side  View.  We  allege  upon  information 
and  belief  that  said  cow  is  not  a  daughter  of  “Matilda  of 
Side  View,”  and  that  she  was  sold  by  Dawley  to  Rogers  under 
a  wrong  name  and  under  misrepresentation  and  false  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  We  allege  that  one  cow  was  sold  by  Dawley 
as  “Kitty  D’Argent,”  and  that  later  Dawley  stated  that  this 
cow  was  “Dotshome  Queen  Carey.”  We  allege  that  Dawley 
represented  that  “Dotshome  Queen  Carey”  had  not  been 
served,  which  statement  was  untrue,  as  to  the  cow  now  iden¬ 
tified  by  him  as  “Dotshome  Queen  Carey.”  We  allege  that 
this  cow  is  not  in  fact  the  true  “Dotshome  Queen  Carey”  ; 
that  said  cow  dropped  a  calf  on  or  about  December  4,  1905, 
and  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  has  refused  to  register  this  calf  on  appli¬ 
cation  of  Rogers,  although  the  said  calf  was  dropped  by  the 
cow  which  Dawley  identified  as  “Dotshome  Queen  Carey.” 
We  allege  that  Dawley  claimed  that  the  cattle  were  ail  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys  of  high  quality  in  all  respects,  sound  and  serv¬ 
iceable  and  fit  for  breeding ;  that  Rogers  bought  the  cattle 
believing  these  statements.  Rogers  had  little  experience  in 
breeding  Jersey  cattle,  and  relied  upon  Dawley’s  word  and 
representation.  We  allege  that  the  cattle  were  not  high- 
class,  sound,  purebred  Jersey,  but  that  some  were  grades  and 
that  some  were  weak  and  afflicted  with  tuberculosis, 
and  have  since  died  of  diseases  with  which  they  were  afflicted 


at  time  of  sale,  and  that  Rogers  has  been  obliged  to  kill  an¬ 
other  as  worthless.  We  allege  that  Dawley's  herd,  from 
which  these  cattle  came,  had  been  affected  with  a  severe 
epidemic  of  contagious  abortion  with  frequent,  recurrence  of 
the  same  disease  up  to  the  time  of  the  sale  to  Rogers ;  that 
some  of  the  cattle  thus  sold  were  affected  with  such  dis¬ 
ease,  which  thereafter  appeared  among  the  said  cattle  while 
owned  by  Rogers.  We  repeat  the  statement  regarding  the  true 
functions  of  an  agricultural  paper;  allege  that,  our  object  was 
to  serve  the  public  in  good  faith,  and  that  we  acted  without 
malice  toward  Mr.  Dawley. 


MORE  BARN  INSTITUTES  WANTED. 

Four  dairy  meetings  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  of 
State  Board  Dye  were  held  in  New  Jersey  in  August.  These 
meetings  were  stripped  of  the  usual  formalities,  and  in  each 


case  were  held  on  a  farm  and  in  a  stable.  The  object  and 
purpose  was  not  to  discuss  abstractly  the  cow,  her  feed  and 
care,  but  to  get  into  touch  with  the  “real  thing.”  While 
farmers  support  the  institute  work  as  a  whole,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  there  is  a  lingering  sentiment  with  many  that  they 
are  not  being  taught  by  men  who  can  do  and  are  doing 
those  things  about  which  they  talk.  Mr.  Dye  is,  I  believe, 
sound  in  his  views  that  the  place  to  teach  is  where  business 
is  being  done.  I  have  for  some  time  taken  this  view  of  the 
case.  College  teaching  has  departed  from  the  old  platform 
method,  anil  now  takes  pupils  to  stable,  field,  laboratory 
and  milk  room.  Somehow  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  true 
philosophy  of  teaching  farmers  who  have  not  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a'  prescribed  school  curriculum.  All  of  us  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  business  and  learned  a  few  things  only 
through  a  bitter  school  of  experience  are  backward  about 
accepting  the  word  of  anyone,  only  as  we  see  the  proposi¬ 
tion  worked  out.  In  fact  farm  science  is  of  recent  devel¬ 
opment,  and  many  so-called  facts  in  the  early  days  proved 
to  be  theories,  which  makes  the  farmer  jealous  and  skeptical. 
The  relation  of  science,  or  formulated  truth,  to  our  farm 


practice  is  now  upon  a  good,  safe,  sound  working  basis, 
and  this  includes  animal  husbandry,  and  if  we  can  get 
directly  to  the  stable  and  field  much  of  the  prejudiice  will 
vanish,  and  more,  if  these  meetings  could  be  periodically 
held  on  the  farms  of  (hose  who  pretend  to  instruct  it 
would  still  further  remove  the  difficulty.  The  people  who 
attended  these  meetings  certainly  showed  deep  interest. 
Secretary  Dye  personally  conducted  and  I’rof.  Minckler,  now 
in  charge  of  the  recently  formed  department  of  animal 
husbandry  and  the  writer  did  the  work. 

Mr.  Minckler,  a  graduate  of  Ames  Agricultural  College, 
is  a  hustler  who  quickly  analyzed  eastern  conditions,  and 
will  adapt  himself  and  be  of  great  value  and  service  to  the 
State  if  the  State  will  do  its  share.  Mr.  Dye  is  now  pre¬ 
paring,  with  this  recent  success  in  mind,  to  hold  a  portion 
of  the  regular  Winter  institute  service  in  connection  with  a 
nearby  farm.  Wake  up  to  this  plan,  farmers,  and  demand 
of  your  management  a  triaL  at  least.  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  a  place  for  the  institute  and  kindred  meetings  in  every 
State  until  the  college,  secondary  schools  and  rural  schools 
have  performed  their  full  mission  in  directing  farm  thought 
and  country  life.  But  I  am  just  as  frank  to  say  unless  they 
are  in  part  directed  along  demonstration  lines  they  will  be 
passing.  It  is  always  a  safer  proposition  to  anticipate  than 
to  wait  and  suffer.  Am  I  not  right?  h.  e.  cook. 


GEO.  M.  CLARK'S  ALFALFA. — Here  comes  my  fourth 
crop  of  Alfalfa  of  1907.  On  June  18  was  my  first  on  3% 
acres,  second  crop  July  11,  third  crop  August  10,  fourth  crop 
September  17.  Less  than  four  inches  of  water  had  fallen 
during  the  growth  of  the  three  last  crops.  Since  the  fourth 
crop  was  cut  there  has  been  plenty  of  water.  The  fourth 
crop  was  in  the  barn  September  21.  It  is  now  the  20th,  the 
fifth  crop  is  fully  eight  inches  high.  The  field  was  seeded 
June  3,  1905,  two  crops  first  year,  four  crops  next;  this  year 
up  to  date  four  crops,  the  fifth  is  growing.  I  have  gone 
over  the  field  every  time  immediately  after  the  crop  was 
removed  in  two  directions  with  my  double-action  barrow  set 
at  light  angle,  except  this  last  crop  I  set  the  harrow  at  a 
stronger  angle  and  went  over  it  in  three  directions.  I  have 
sown  a  little  more  Alfalfa  seed  every  time,  and  with  the 
harrowing  have  made  a  more  perfect  stand.  I  used  decom¬ 
posed  yard  manure  for  the  first  three  crops  this  year,  but 
I  found  that  when  decomposed  yard  manure  is  put  on  the 
field  immediately  after  cutting  the  crop  I  cannot  harrow 
enough  to  get  best  results,  that  is,  when  it  is  dry,  so  that 
after  cutting  this  last  crop  I  used  bone  and  muriate  of  potash 
in  equal  parts.  It  is  doing  well ;  in  fact,  the  field  is  in  the 
best  condition  since  sown  in  1905.  The  more  I  cultivate  the 
better  it  grows.  I  expect  this  fifth  crop  will  be  the  largest 
of  the  season.  george  m.  clark. 

Connecticut. 


OBITUARY. — Prof.  Wilbur  O.  Atwater,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  chemistry  at  Wesleyan  University,  and  famous 
for  his  experiments  with  the  calorimeter,  died  September  22, 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  after  an  illness  of  two  years.  He 
was  born  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  and  was  graduated 
from  Wesleyan  in  18(55.  He  received  his  doctor’s  degree 
from  Yale  in  18(59,  and  afterward  studied  at  Leipsic  and 
Berlin.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  East  Tennessee 
University,  and  at  the  Maine  State  College  before  he  came 
to  Wesleyan.  Professor  Atwater  was  director  of  the  office 
of  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  1888  to  1S91.  Since  1894  he  had 
charge  of  the  nutrition  investigations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  with  Professor  Rosa  of  the 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  lie  invented  the  Atwater- 
Ilosa  calorimeter,  for  experiments  on  the  metabolic  changes 
going  on  in  the  human  body.  His  work  along  this  line  has 
caused  world  wide  interest  and  comment,  and  it  is  for  this 
line  of  investigation  that  he  was  chiefly  noted.  Dr.  Atwater 
was  the  author  of  numerous  articles  on  physiological  and 
agricultural  chemistry. 


Kim*  «Te  d  rew 


THE  Drew  Elevated  Carrier  is  one  of 
the  greatest  actual  money  savers 
ever  invented  for  the  farm.  It  saves 
the  pay  of  a  farm  hand  the  year  round  be¬ 
cause  it  does  one  man’s  work.  It  is  the 
easiest,  quickest  and  most  economical 
method  of  conveying  manure  and  litter  from 
the  stable,  or  carrying  silage  or  any  other 
articles  that  have  to  be  moved  from  place 
to  place.  The  Drew  Carrier  runs  a  lot  of 
your  errands.  It  carries  all  kinds  of  loads. 
It  cuts  out  hard  and  disagreeable  jobs. 
It  lightens  barn  work  wonderfully.  If  you 
are  a  dairyman,  a  stock  raiser  or  a  general 
farmer  you  need  a 

DREW 

Elevated  Carrier 


DREW 

Carrier  s ft. 

Wa rr“"n  u' 


It  is  not  only  a  money  saver  but  a  money  maker.  With  a  Drew 
Carrier  you  will  have  a  clean  stable,  and  a  clean  stable  means  healthier 
stock.  With  a  Drew  Carrier  you  can  send  all  the  manure  to  the  pile,  saving 
the  rich  liquid  part  which  is  always  lost  in  pitching  or  wheeling. 

The  Drew  not  only  goes  out  but  comes  back  automatically.  Run  the 
Carrier  into  the  stable,  put  the  manure  or  litter  into  it,  give  it  a  shove  and 
the  carrier  will  dump  the  load  wherever  you  want  it  dumped— in  a  wagon 
or  over  the  fence — and  return  to  you  ready  to  be  filled  again. 

You  can  put  the  Drew  Carrier  to  a  score  of  uses.  It  is  elevated- 
out  of  the  way— works  smoothly,  and  can  not  be  jolted  off  the  track. 

We  Make  Special  Carriers  for 
Dairy  Purposes 


Write  for  our  free,  handsomely  illustrated  book.  It  tells  you 
all  about  all  our  carriers.  It  contains  drawings  that  show  you  s  "  • 

how  you  can  install  a  Drew  Carrier  System  no  matter  how  *  11S 

large  or  small  your  barn  or  stable,  or  what  its  location.  .  *  Drew  Ele-  | 

.  *  vated  Carrier 


DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  COMPANY 
115  Monroe  Street, 
WATERLOO, 

WIS. 


Cut 

out  coupon 
^for  handsomely 
Illustrated  Book 


Company,  I 
y  Waterloo,  Wisconsin  | 

y  Send  me  your  free  • 
y  book  on  Carriers.  It  is  * 
y  •  understood  tha  1 1  put  myself  | 
y  under  no  obligation  to  you  . 
whatever,  by  this  request. 


Name. 


P.O. 
R.  F.  D.  1 


LOOK  for  the  SUPERIOR 
HEAVY  WEIGHT  LOCK 

when  buying  a  wire  fence.  If  ' 
you  find  it  you  will  find  it  onthe^ 
best  fence  made,  the  fence  that 
wears  a  lifetime.  Don't  buy  until 
you  get  full  particulars  about  tho ' 

SUPERIOR  FENCE 

Writ*  for  illuitrai.d  ctUlof. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.'' 


□ 


Strength 

in  Every  Wire 

No  soft  wire,  only  the  best 
hard  coiled  spring  steel  wire  is 
used  in  the  construction  of  the 
■’HOST  WIRE  F  K  N  ( ’  E.  U  neq  naled 
for  strength  and  durability .  Strongest 
fence  known.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get 
bur  free  catalogue.  We  Buy  Freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
II.  II.  I>rake  &  Co.,  SOWent  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MOST 

PROFITABLE 
OF  ALL 

FARM  MACHINES 


This  is  what  the  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  has  proved 
to  be, — proved  to  he  a  necessity  to  anyone  owning-  three  or 
more  cows.  Twenty  years  of  experience  on  the  part  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Ue  Laval  users  hear  witness  to  this  fact. 
Likewise  has  the  De  Laval  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable 
of  all  cream  separators.  The  superiority  of  De  Laval  con¬ 
struction  is  responsible  for  this  fact.  In  the  first  place,  of 
equivalent  capacities  the  De  Laval  is  actually  cheapest,  then 
the  use  of  the  “  Alpha”  or  “  Disc”  and  patented  ‘‘Split-Wing” 
skimming  device,  enables  the  De  Laval  to  gain  and  save  twice 
as  much  as  the  best  of  imitating  separators,  while  the  simple, 
mechanically  correct,  low  speed  gearing  of  the  De  Laval  makes  it 
capable  of  lasting  from  two  to  ten  times  as  long  as  other  sepa¬ 
rators.  And  again  its  operation  is  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
possible  ease  and  economy,  all  of  which,  in  addition  to  a  hundred 
other  features  of  superiority,  make  the  De  Laval  separator  the 
best  that  money  can  produce.  As  for  the  first  cost,  if  you  have 
the  ready  cash  there  is  a  fair  discount  for  it,  hut  if  not,  any 
reputable  buyer  may  buy  a  De  Laval  on  such  liberal  terms  that 
it  means  securing  the  best  of  separators  acually  free  of  cost, 
for  it  will  earn  its  cost  and  more  while  you  are  paying  for  it. 
Write  for  new  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  STREET 
MONTREAL 
14  &  is  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


Economy  of  Page  Fence 

The  Coiled  Spring  Steel  Wire  used  in  all  Pago  Fences 
keep  tlio  top  and  bottom  firm  and  rigid  at  all  times. 
This  does  away  with  the  need  of  top  and  bottom  boards, 
and  Page  Fence  requires  fewer  posts  and  staples.  The 
whole  fence  is  heavily  galvanized — compact — strong- 
elastic  und  long  lived.  Send  for  catalog  and  folder* 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  714  .Adrian,  Mich, 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  OrEN  WEST. 


Sponge  the  silk  on  both  sides  with  the 


“What  did’st  thou  see  by  the  road,  O  brother? 
What  did’st  thou  see  by  the  road  to-day?” 

I  saw  wide  fields  of  gold  and  green  ; 

I  saw  tail  trees  and  the  silken  sheen 
Of  living  leaves,  like  a  living  screen 
From  Orient  lands,  all  gold  and  green. 

“What  did  st  thou  see  by  the  road,  O  brother? 
What  dld'st  thou  see  hy  the  road  to-day?” 

An  oriole  flash  ids  orange  breast 
From  bough  to  bough  in  hungry  quest — 
They  were  three  wide  beaks  in  his  nest. 

I  saw  the  flash  of  his  orange  breast. 

“The  road  o'er  the  hills  is  far,  O  brother — 
What  did'st  thou  see  by  the  road  to-day?” 

1  saw  a  little  beast  lie  dead 

Nigh  the  burrowed  house  whence  erst  it  sped 

For  store  of  yellow  corn  and  red  ; 

Oh,  pitiful,  to  see  it  dead  ! 

“No  more  did’st  thou  see  by  the  road, 
O  brother — 

The  far,  far  road  o'er  the  prairie  hills?” 

Silhouette  ’gainst  the  blue,  blue  skies 
I  saw  a  fleece-white  heron  rise, 

While  fleece-white  clouds  flew  heron-wise 
O’er  the  blue,  blue  prairies  of  the  skies. 

— From  “The  Mid  Earth  Life,” 

by  H.  B.  Alexander. 

* 

It  may  interest  some  mothers  to  learn 
that  we  can  supply  many  patterns  for 
dolls’  garments,  though  we  have  not  pub¬ 
lished  any  so  far,  because  our  space  for 
patterns  is  so  limited.  These  patterns  are 
made  in  three  sizes,  for  dolls  18,  22  and  26 
inches  high.  A  recent  pattern.  No.  5794, 
is  a  set  of  doll’s  underwear,  four  pieces. 
This  would  he  found  very  useful  in  dress¬ 
ing  Christmas  dolls,  while  other  patterns 
give  doll’s  skirt  and  shirt  waist,  and  lady 
doll’s  costumes. 

* 

We  saw  some  pretty  new  college  hat¬ 
bands  recently,  which  suggest  an  idea  for 
the  football  season.  They  were  made  of 
felt,  cut  the  width  of  the  usual  ribbon; 
in  the  front  a  small  square  of  contrasting 
color  was  stitched  on,  and  on  this  the 
college  initial  in  the  same  color  as  the 
band.  Thus,  for  Princeton  the  hand  was 
black,  with  an  orange  square  in  front,  on 
which  was  the  letter  P  in  black.  The  let¬ 
ters  are  stitched  on  flat  with  machine,  the 
felt  needing  no  turnings,  as  it  is  too  firm 
to  ravel. 

* 

The  Woman’s  Home  Companion  for 
October  says  that  down  on  a  southern  plan^ 
tation  the  dairy  hands  were  accustomed 
to  do  the  milking  squatting  down  in  a 
primitive  fashion,  until  the  owner  intro¬ 
duced  milking  stools  with  other  improve¬ 
ments.  But  the  initial  experiment  with' 
the  innovation  was  not  exactly  a  success. 
The  darky  who  first  sallied  forth  with  the 
stool  returned  bruised  and  battered  and 
with  an  empty  pail. 

“I  done  my  best,  sah,”  be  exclaimed. 
“Dat  stool  looked  all  right  to  me,  but  de 
blamed  cow  she  won’t  sit  on  it !” 

* 

The  new  Fall  style  of  a  plain  coat  with 
a  plaid  or  striped  skirt  is  a  very  useful 
mode,  which  will  help  economical  women 
to  freshen  up  their  wardrobes.  Either 
black  or  colored  jackets  are  worn  with 
the  plaid  skirts,  but  if  colored  they  must 
of  course  harmonize  with  the  tones  of 
the  plaid.  If  one  had  a  dark  blue  or 
green  suit  last  Winter,  the  jacket  can  be 
worn  with  a  blue  and  green  plaid  skirt, 
thus  giving  an  attractive  change.  A  sim¬ 
ple  skirt  and  waist  suit  of  plaid  or  check 
will  be  very  nice  to  wear  with  the  plain 
Winter  coat. 

♦ 

Here  is  a  method  of  renovating  old' 
silk,  given  by  a  correspondent  of  Harper’s 
Bazar:  Put  two  ounces  of  alcohol,  a 
tablespoonful  of  mucilage  or  strained 
honev,  a  rounded  tablespoonful  of  soft 
soan  (dissolve  a  small  piece  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  in  water),  and  two  cups  of  soft  water 
in  a  bottle,  and  shake  until  well  mixed. 


mixture,  rubbing  well,  and  then  shake  up 
and  down  in  a  tub  of  cold  or  cool  water, 
neither  rubbing  nor  wringing.  Hold  by 
the  edge  and  flap  off  the  water,  pin  the 
edges  to  the  line,  and  while  still  damp  iron 
between  cloths  or  paper  with  an  iron  only 
moderately  hot. 

Rice  flour  pound  cake  is  very  delicate 
in  texture;  the  following  is  a  fine  southern 
recipe:  Cream  one-quarter  of  a  cup  of 
butter  with  one  cup  of  powdered  sugar; 
add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  the  grated  rind  of 
a  lemon  and  one-half  cupful  of  cold 
water.  Mix  thoroughly  and  add  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  rice  flour  that  has 
been  sifted  twice  with  one  and  one-half 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Add  the 
whites  beaten  stiff.  Bake  in  small  tins. 
Cover  with  frosting.  To  one  egg  white 
use  one-eighth  of  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar.  Beat  with  even  steady  strokes  and 
flavor  with  any  desired  flavoring. 

* 

A  reader  asks  how  to  dry  Lima  beans, 
and  also  whether  they  should  be  dried 
green  or  mature.  We  usually  pick  our 
beans  quite  closely,  and  merely  save  a  few 
that  ripen,  keeping  them  like  the  small 
white  beans,  but  the  green  beans  can  be 
dried  to  retain  a  very  high  quality.  They 
are  shelled,  and  set  on  the  stove  in  cold 
water.  As  soon  as  the  water  begins  to 
simmer  they  are  taken  off,  drained  and 
spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Without 
the  heating  in  water  the  beans  are  apt  to 
become  slippery  and  mold,  instead  of  dry¬ 
ing.  We  would  advise  drying  on  a  mus¬ 
lin  frame,  as  recommended  for  corn,  as 
this  permits  drying  from  below  as  well 
as  above,  and  the  process  is  thus  short¬ 
ened.  _ _ _ 

Hints  for  the  Home  Sewing- 
Table. 

The  following  ideas  will  be  helpful  to 
the  busy  housewife  who  does  her  own  sew¬ 
ing.  When  cutting  out  garments  try  us¬ 
ing  a  table  large  enough  to  hold  the 
whole  pattern,  in  place  of  the  customary 
inconvenient  little  “cutting  ’  tables.  In¬ 
stead  of  pinning,  put  paper  weights  at 
necessary  points  on  the  pattern ;  this 
keeps  the  cloth  from  slipping,  is  more 
quickly  done,  and  ensures  more  accurate 
cutting.  Of  course,  a-  few  pins  at  particu¬ 
lar  points  may  be  necessary. 

After  cutting  garments  from  thin  white 
material  or  dark  silk,  cut  as  many 
straight  and  bias  strips  about  an  inch 
wide  as  you  can  from  the  scraps;  fold 
rifeatly  and  put  in  your  work  basket.  It 
is  so  convenient  to  have  them  ready  and 
they  are  handy  in  a  multitude  of  ways 
in  the  finishing  of  garments. 

In  making  white  waists  and  under¬ 
clothes  for  myself  and  the  children  I 
make  the  buttonholes  on  an  extra  strip 
which  is  stitched  on  under  a  fold  of  cloth 
to  hide  the  buttoning.  When  a  garment 
is  worn  out  the  buttonholes  are  often 
still  in  good  condition,  so  they  are  ripped 
out  and  used  again  at  a  great  saving  of 
work. 

A  small  aluminum  ruler  is  much  more 
convenient  for  measuring  folds,  hems, 
etc.,  than  a  tape. 

A  very  neat  way  to  finish  everyday  tray 
cloths,  pillow  cases  and  ruffles  for  under¬ 
clothing  is  to  draw  threads  as  for  hem- 
sitching,  baste  the  hem  so  that  it  reaches 
about  half  way  across  the  drawn  portion, 
and  stitch  along  the  edge  on  the  machine, 
having  the  tension  rather  loose  and  the 
stitch  of  good  length.  When  the  stitch¬ 
ing  is  done  draw  the  hem  back  to  its 
proper  position,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
very  pretty  hem  which  will  scarcely  be 
detected  from  hemstitching  and  at  com¬ 
paratively  little  work.  When  desiring  to 


SAVE  ONE-HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  65  Years’  Use. 
Only  Paint  Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Orange. 
Prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  all  Dealer’s  Profits,  by  buying  "Direct 
from  InEcrsoll,”  and  receive  full  value  for  your 
money  in  the  Best  Paint. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  the  whole  story— all  about  paint  and  painting 
for  durability.  How  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  paints  fading,  chalking  and  peeling;  valu¬ 
able  information  free  to  you,  with  Beautiful  Sample 
Cards.  If  you  want  Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  §  PRICE 

Finest  Tens  19c,  27e  and  best  37o  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  1  lc,  13c,  18c  &  best  2<ic  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions. 
Clergymon  and  largo  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  m  Church  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  Y’ork  City. 


do  the  hemstitching  by  hand,  take  to  the 
machine  after  the  hem  is  basted  in  place, 
and  stitch  along  the  edge  with  unthreaded 
needle.  By  following  the  perforations 
you  are  saved  the  tiresome  counting  of 
threads,  yet  your  work  will  be  perfectly 
even.  Most  busy  women  object  to  draw¬ 
ing  the  threads  for  hemstitching— which 
forms  such  a  dainty  and  inexpensive 
mode  of  trimming — but  if  a  cake  of  white 
toilet  soap  be  rubbed  across  the  wrong 
side  of  the  material  the  threads  can  be 
drawn  quickly  and  easily. 

I  find  nothing  else  so  neat  for  work 
dresses  as  shirtwaist  dresses  of  percale 
or  gingham,  but  I  always  wear  out  the 
waists  much  sooner  than  the  skirts.  To 
remedy  this  I  now  make  two  waists  like 
each  skirt,  wearing  them  alternately  so 
that,  if  the  material  fades,  all  will  look 
alike.  This  is  a  great  saving  of  material 
and  sewing  as  well  as  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing,  for  I  usually  soil  both  waists  before 
the  skirt  needs  laundering. 

When  looking  over  the  clean  clothes 
from  the  washing  I  find  the  required 
patches  and  buttons  for  the  mending,  fold 
them  in  the  garment,  and  place  the  pile 
on  my  sewing  table.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  pick  up  the  mending  at  odd  moments 
when  everything  is  ready.  When  mend¬ 
ing  the  large  holes  in  the  children’s  stock-' 
ings,  I  pin  a  piece  of  net  over  the  hole 
and  darn  through  that,  trimming  the 
edges  away  neatly  when  the  work  is 
finished.  This  is  quickly  done,  and  looks 
better  than  patches,  auce  m.  asiiton. 

The  prosperity  of  a  people  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  number  of  hands  and  minds 
usefully  employed.  To  the  community, 
sedition  is  a  fever,  corruption  is  a  gan¬ 
grene,  and  idleness  is  an  atrophy.  What¬ 
ever  body  or  society  wastes  more  than  it 
acquires,  must  gradually  decay:  and 
everv  being  that  continues  to  be  fed,  and 
ceases  to  labor,  takes  away  something 
from  the  public  stock. — Dr.  Johnson. 


DDOKEM  PnniMCC-We  offer  an  exceptional 
DnUIxLlI  UUUMLu  trade  ill  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Prepaid 

We  offer  you,  not  a  cheap  stove,  but  the  guaran¬ 
teed  product  of  our  own  foundry,  and  save  you  the 
dealer’s  profit  of  $5  to  $20.  We  sell 

GOLDCOIN  range! 

at  wholesale  prices,  with  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
freight  prepaid,  highly  polished,  ready  for  your  own 
home.  Save  fuel,  time  and  labor — last  a  lifetime. 

Furthermore,  we  always  guarantee  to  take 
back  any  Gold  Coin  Stove  at  our  expense  and 
return  your  money  if  not  satisfied  after 
ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL 

No  better  stove  in  the  world,  and  our  offer  not 
duplicated  by  any  standard  stove  manufacturer. 
Illustrated  Stove  Book— Free 
It  tells  about  all  the  stoves,  prices,  guarantee, 
etc.  Send  for  this  before  you  buy  any  stove. 

THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  Street.  Troy.  N.  Y. 
(Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Established  1HC0) 


Victor  Grand  Opera 


Suppose  that  Melba  and 

Caruso  came  into  your  home 

to  sing  to  you  this  evening — 

queen  among  sopranos,  and 
the  greatest  tenor  of  modern 
times.  Suppose  that  Sembrich, 
Calve,  Eames,  Scotti,  Plancon, 
Dalmores  and  other  world-famed 
opera  stars  also  came  ;  all  in  per¬ 
fect  voice  (and  accompanied  by 
a  fine  orchestra)  to  sing  their  most 
famous  selections  to  you  and  your 
friends.  Suppose — But  you  don’t 
have  to  suppose.  You  can  make 
it  a  fact. 

The  Victor  brings  every  one 
of  these  great  singers  into  your 
home.  Only  the  Victor,  for  they 
sing  for  Victor  records  exclusive- 
caruso  ly.  And  you  hear  not  a  weak 

imitation;  not  an  “almost,”  but  the  actual  individual 
living  voice,  with  all  its  power,  sweetness  and  reality. 

Not  only  does  the  Victor  bring  you  the  perfection  of  opera-sing¬ 
ing;  but  popular  and  sacred  selections;  band  and  orchestra  music; 
instrumental  solos  and  duets;  dance  music;  comic  song-hits  and 
specialties — in  short  every  kind  of  high-class  entertainment  that 
delights  human  ears — you  hear  at  its  best  on  the  Victor  with  Victor 
„>Nrecords  only. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  play  them  to  you.  If  no  dealer  is 


formation. 
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near  you,  write  us  on  the  coupon  for  free  catalogues  and  full  in- 
\  \  oj\ 
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^Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
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Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. 
Montreal 

Canadian  Distributors 
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Bulbs  and  Other  Things. 

A  handful  of  bulbs  which  Pet  bought 
at  a  department  store  last  Spring  has 
given  us  so  much  pleasure  that  I  took 
pains  to  inquire,  when  in  the  city  last 
week,  and  succeeded  in  finding  a  counter 
where  bulbs  for  Fall  planting  were  on  sale. 
Tulips  and  Narcissus  were  15  cents  a 
dozen,  hyacinths  four  cents  each,  or  40 
cents  at  dozen  rates.  A  considerable  vari¬ 
ety  was  offered,  and  the  clerk  allowed  me 
to  select  from  the  different  sorts  at  the 
dozen  rate.  I  was  careful  to  pick  out 
firm,  plump  bulbs,  showing  no  signs  of 
offsets.  A  bulb  which  is  ready  to  divide 
and  so  propagate  new  ones  has  passed  its 


6775  Fancy  Waist  with  Vestoc, 
32  to  40  bust. 


best  blossoming  age,  I  think.  Pet  re¬ 
ceived  her  bulbs  with  enthusiasm,  and  felt 
repaid  for  her  lonely  day’s  housekeeping. 
When  she  found  that  her  aunt  had  sent  a 
basketful  of  empty  marmalade  jars  she 
began  contriving  a  way  to  save  buying 
more  flower  pots,  for  ail  ours  are  already 
filled  with  window  plants.  The  jars  are 
of  the  one-quart  size  in  which  orange 
marmalade  is  bought,  and  Pet  had  asked 
her  aunt  to  save  the  empty  ones  for  her. 
Their  clear  gray  color  and  straight  sides 
are  not  without  some  artistic  merit,  and 
Pet  had  a  scheme  for  covering  them  with 
a  network  of  green  raffia  and  giving  them 
to  friends  who  never  have  vases  large  and 
stable  enough  to  hold  heavy  handfuls  of 
cut  flowers,  such  as  Dahlias,  lilies  and  the 
wild  bouquets  one  brings  in  from  the  field. 
But  her  immediate  need  of  pots  for  her 
bulbs  gave  her  ingenuity  a  turn  toward 
providing  the  marmalade  jars  with  means 
for  drainage.  Of  course,  the  bulbs  would 
decay  if  planted  in  water-tight  crocks.  But 
Pet  had  once  seen  a  homemade  water 
filter  constructed  out  of  a  butter  jar,  and 
had  noted  that  a  hole  had  been  drilled 
through  the  glazed  earthen  ware.  She 
found  that  her  marmalade  jars  were  not 
only  unglazed  on  the  bottom,  but  that  the 
dealer’s  imprint  there  made  indentations 
which  would  hold  her  drill  from  sliding 
about  and  never  striking  twice  on  the  same 
spot.  An  old  three-sided  file  answered 


for  a  drill,  for  its  point  was  sharp  enough, 
and  it  was  steel  not  easily  bent.  So  she 
hammered  away,  turning  her  drill  around 
and  around,  and  soon  had  a  hole  through 
each  jar  and  not  one  broken.  We  shall 
be  careful  not  to  keep  the  earth  in  these 
crocks  too  wet,  for  they  will,  of  course, 
lose  no  moisture  through  the  sides  as 
unglazed  pots  do.  I  doubt  if  plants  will 
thrive  in  any  glazed  receptacle  as  well  as 
in  the  ordinary  flower  pot,  but  one  often 
sees  the  thriftiest  of  blossoming  plants 
growing  in  tin  cans  ranged  along  some 
humble  window  sill.  .  The  tin  is  certainly 
not  porous,  nor  does  it  even  keep  the 
roots  cool.  We  all  know  that  straight¬ 
sided  pots  stand  more  securely  on  a 


window  sill,  though  a  nuisance  at  trans¬ 
planting  time. 

It  has  long  been  our  habit  to  winter 
three  or  four  of  our  favorite  Coleus  on 
the  sill  of  a  back  window  facing  southeast, 
and  so  flooded  with  morning  sunshine. 
We  give  each  freshly  rooted  Coleus  a 
tin  can  to  itself,  using  cans  scarcely  three 
inches  across  and  about  four  and  a  half 
high.  This  is  root  room  enough  and  one 
tip  of  the  watering  pitcher  is  enough  mois¬ 
ture  for  each  day.  Give  too  much  water 
and  they  lose  leaves  and  dwindle.  We 
have  a  covering  of  pretty  floor  matting  to 
slip  over  each  can,  and  they  are  not  un¬ 
sightly.  Handled  thus  the  Coleus  do  not 
grow  leggy,  but  have  leaves  in  plenty  and 
colors  even  handsomer  than  during  the 
Summer  bedding.  Close  to  the  glass  is 
the  secret  of  having  healthy  house  plants 
and  blossoms  on  all  fitted  to  bloom.  There¬ 
fore,  no  sort  of  pot  that  hugs  the  window 
shall  be  condemned  by  me  without  trial 

One  word  about  the  by-products  thrown 
off  from  city  kitchens.  The  jars  and  jam 
pots,  the  grape  and  strawberry  baskets, 
the  lard  pails,  bottles  and  olive  jars  have 
all  possibilities  of  everyday  usefulness  on 
the  farm.  Our  jelly  glasses  break  or  are 
given  away,  and  new  ones  seem  needlessly 
expensive.  Baskets  of  all  sizes  are  needed 
as  we  gather  vegetables,  nuts  and  small 
fruits.  A  lard  pail  tied  to  the  poultry 
netting  just  to  clear  the  ground  makes  a 
drinking  vessel  for  hens  shut  in  small  in¬ 
closures,  and  has  the  advantage  of  not  be¬ 
ing  overturnable.  But  who  could  enum¬ 
erate  the  uses  for  small  pails  about  the 
house  and  barns,  or  the  purposes  for 
which  freshly  cleaned  glass  jars  and 
bottles  may  be  utilized?  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  men  who  deliver  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  to  city  customers  are  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  up  these  useful  things  which  the 
city  housekeeper  must  throw  away,  but  I 
do  know  that  in  many  houses  they  would 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  time  if 
from  the  farm  came  in  exchange  for  them 
a  gift  of  nuts  or  popping  corn,  or  even  a 
bunch  of  mint  or  cress  or  field  flowers. 

R.  ITHAMAR. 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  Whites 

The  standard  for  over  sixty  years. 
Absolutely  fast  color.  Every  year 
has  added  to  their  quality.  Some 
designs  have  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or  Simpson- Eddy  stone 
Black  -  and  ■  Whites. 


EddystoME 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


Let  Us  Send  You  a  Pair  of 

RUBBERHIDE  BOOTS 

On  Trial 


Absolutely 

Watertight 

and 

Stay 

So 


The  Rubber  Boot 
with  a  Leather  Sole 
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They  wear  longer  than  two  to  Jive  palrsof  ordinary  rubber  boots. 
Note  bow  they  are  made:  An  all  rubber  boot  (with  leather  Insole) 
with  canvas  and  rubber  welt  sole,re-enforced  by  a  middle  sole, and  an 
outsole  of  best  rock  oak  leather,  all  sewed  together.  No  pegs  or  nails. 
Can't  pull  apart  and  can’t  leak.  Soles  of  best  Rock  Oak  Leather; 
uppers  made  by  Goodyear’s  India  Rubber  Glove  Mfg.  Co. 

Can  Be  Half-Soled  or  “Tapped” 

by  any  cobbler.  Great  for  spading,  ditching,  stable  work,  etc.  Protect  the 
feet  from  stones;  do  not  sweat  the  feet;  are  not  easily  snagged.  The  most 
comfortable,  the  most  durable,  the  most  economical  rubber  boot  ever  made. 

TRY  THEM  ON  TRIAL 

We  sell  the  Rubberhlde  Boots  on  a  positive  guaranty  that  they  will,  with 
ordinary  care,  outwear  at  least  two  pairs  of  the  best  ail  rubber  boots.  If 
they  do  not.  we  will  refund  your  money.  Ask  Your  Dealer  lor  Them.  If 
he  will  not  supply  you,  send  to  us  direct.  Write  today  for  booklet 
and  prices. 


LEATHER  INSOLE 
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RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY,  814  Essex  Building,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  waist  No.  5775  has  the  Japanese 
armhole,  and  will  be  found  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  model.  The  waist  is  made  over 
a  fitted  lining  and  consists  of  the  fronts 
and  the  back  with  the  vestee  and  chemi¬ 
sette.  Both  fronts  and  back  are  laid  inf 
tucks  at  the  shoulders  and  the  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  left  of  the  front.  The 
sleeves  are  of  moderate  fullness  and 
seamed  to  the  armholes,  the  trimming 
bands  giving  the  Japanese  effect.  There 
is  also  a  draped  belt  that  in  this  instance 
is  passed  through  buckles  covered  with 
the  trimming  material.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
334  yards  21,  3  yards  27  or  V/&  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  1  yard  of  silk  for  the 
vestee  and  trimming,  1)4  yards  of  lace  or 
embroidery  for  the  vestee  and  )4  yard  of 
all-over  lace  for  the  chemisette,  %  yard 
if  long  sleeves  are  used.  The  pattern  5775 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

No.  5781  shows  an  attractive  skirt  in 
one  of  the  most  popular  models.  The 
skirt  is  made  with  seven  gores  and  is 
laid  in  three  tucks  at  each  seam,  those  at 
the  back  meeting  at  the  center  where  the 
closing  is  made  invisibly.  The  folds  are 
arranged  at  specified  distances  from  the 
lower  edge,  whichever  length  of  skirt  is 
chosen.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  9)4  yards 
27,  5)4  yards  44  or  5  yards  52  inches  wide 
with  1)4  yards  27,  J4  yard  44  or  }4  yard 
52  inches  wide  additional  for  folds.  The 
pattern  5781  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  measure,  price 
10  cents. 


INSURE  YOUR  HEALTH 
and  COMFORT 

on  stormy  days 
by  wearing  a 


flSH  BRtf® 


SLICKER 


Clean  -  Light 
Durable 

Guaranteed 

Waterproof 


5300  Everywhere 


^  „  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON.  USA 
TftWCR  CANADIAN  CO  Un»TtO  TORONTO  CAN:  | 


An  Investment  placed  with  this 
Company  is  free  from  any  element  of 
speculation.  We  loan  money  only  on 
Ample  Ileal  Estate  Security  under  New 
York  Banking  Department  supervision. 

Ho  Speculation 
5%  Per  Year 

Patrons  of  ten  to  fourteen 
years'  standing  will  inform 
you  as  to  our  record  and 
our  manner  of  meeting  ob¬ 
ligations.  Write  for  their 
names— some  probably  in 
your  own  locality. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO., 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  42nd  Street,  New  York 


Assets  $1,750, 000 


CORIMED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNEL)  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Try  a  Boss  CrearruRaiser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
6100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  Mora 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  puns  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1906.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water , St.. Syracuse,  N.Y. 


111-11  DRILLING  & 

Vv  611  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


TA/’lj'f  f  DRILLING 
TV  LeL/Lt  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  w'ells  in  any  kind  of  >oil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels oron  sills.  With enginesoi  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  anil  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


NEW  INVENTION.  BURNS  AIR. 


SECTIONAL  CUT  OF  GENERATOR, 


NOTHING 
ELSE  LIKE  IT. 

MOST  WONDERFUL  HEATING  STOVE  EVER  INVENTED’ 

drawn  principally  from  atmosphere.  Uses  395  barrels  of  air, while  consuming  1  gallonof  oil.  Wood, 
coal,  cost  money.  ONLY  FREE  FUEL  IS  AIR.  Supply  unlimited.  No  trust  in  control.  Air  belongs  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

HARRISON’S  VALVELESSo^cckalseas§dAIR  BURNER  STOVE 

Automatically  generates  gas  from  kerosene  oil,  mixing  it  with  air.  Burns  like  gas.  Intense  hot  fire  Combustion  perfect. 
To  operate— Turn  knob— oil  runs  Into  burner— touch  a  match,  It  generates  gas  which  passes  through  air  ml  xer,  drawing 
in  about  a  barrel  of  air,  to  every  large  spoonful  of  oil  consumed.  That’s  all.  It  Is  self-regulating,  no  more  attention. 
Same  heat  all  day,  or  all  night.  For  more  or  less  heat,  simply  turn  knob.  There  It  remains  until  you  come  again.  To 

Sut  fire  out,  turn  knob,  raising  burner,  oil  runs  back  into  can,  tiro’s  out.  As  near  perfection  as  anything  In  this  world.  No 
irt,  soot  or  ashes.  No  leaks— nothing  to  clog  or  close  up.  No  wick— not  oven  a  yalve,  yet  heat  is  under  perfect  control. 
_  D.CARN.IND.,  writes:  “It  costs  mo  only  4)<  cents  a  day _ _ '  _ — 

tor  fuel.”  L.  NORRIS,  VT.,  writes:  The_Harrison Oil-Gas  FYCIT1NG  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS 

SALESMEN-MANAGERS-MEN  OR  WOMEN  at  home  or 
traveling,  all  or  part  time— showing— tricing  orders— ap¬ 
pointing  agents.  MESSRS.  HEAD  &  FRAZER,  TEX.,  writes; 
“  Enclose  order  for  $S1.00.  Rush  Sell  like  hot  cakes.  Sold 
50  stoves  In  our  own  town.”  B.  L.  HUESTED,  MICH.,  writes: 
“  Been  out  one  day  and  sold  1 1  stoves.”  This  patent  new. 
Nothing;  like  it.  Demand  enormous.  Agents  reaping 
great  harvest.  Where  operated  people  stop  on  street,  leave 
their  homes,  place  of  business,  miss  trains  to  watch  this 
generator— excites  curiosity— watch  It  as  though  a  thing 
of  life.  Show  a  dozen— sell  ten.  Write  today  for 
special  agents  new  plan.  Send  no  money. 
World  unsupplied.  Get  In  early  for  territory.  Write  today. 


Generators  aro  wonderful  savers  of  fuel,  at  least  60  to  75  jt  over 
wood  and  coal.”  E.  ARNOLD,  NEB.,  writes:  “Saved  $4.25  a  month  for 
fuel  by  using  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove.  My  range  cost  me  $5.50  per 
month,  and  the  Harrison  only  $1.25  per  month.”  M.  KING,  VA.,  writes: 
“  Using  one  Burner  and  Radiator,  I  kept  alGxl8  foot  room  at  70  degrees, 
when  out  doors  13  to  20  degrees  were  registered.”  REV.  WM.  TEARN, 
ME.,  writes:  “This  morning  16  below  zero,  and  my  library  far  below 
freezing  point*  Soon  after  lighting  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove  temp¬ 
erature  ro=e  to  summer  heat.”  WM.  BAERING,  IND., 
writes:  “Wo  warmed  a  room  13x14  feet,  when  It 
was  about  10  below  zero  with  one  Radiator.”  Ob- 
joctionablo  features  of  all  other  stoves  wiped  Out. 
Not  like  those  sold  in  stores.  Ideal  for 


HEATER  AND  COOKER.  OR 

Seating  exclusively. 


heating  houses, stores,  rooms,  etc.,  with  Radiating  At¬ 
tachment;  also  cooking,  roasting,  baking,  ironing,  etc — 

No  more  carrying  coal,  kindling,  ashes,  soot  and  dirt  Absolutely  safe  from  explosion.  Not  dangerous  like  gasoline. 
Slmplo,  durable—  last  for  years.  Saves  expense,  drudgery  and  fuel  bills.  ALL  SIZES.  PRICES  LOW— $3.25  and  up. 
Sent  to  any  address.  ISerd  no  money— only  send  your  name  and  address.  Write  today  for 
our  80  day  tr.al  oiler— Tull  description— thousands  of  testimonials.  190/  Proposition. 

World  Mfg.  Co.  6711  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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MARKETS 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK 

Blitter  has  advanced  one  cent.  Egg  mar¬ 
ket  unchanged.  Potato  market  dull.  Apple 
trade  brisk.  Peaches  scarce.  Grapes  plenty 
and  low. 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  October  4,  1907,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red,  for  export...  — <571.05 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  — <311.17 

Corn  .  — @  74 

Oats  .  — @  55 

Rye  .  —  @  «9 

Barley  .  — @1.12 

FEED. 

Spring  Bran  . 25.50  @27.90 

Middlings  . 28.00  @30.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  @31.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 

.  20.00 

@21.00 

No.  2  . 

@19.99 

No.  3  . 

.10.00 

@17.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 

@19.90 

,  Clover  . 

.14.00 

@17.00 

Straw,  long  rye  . 

.11.00 

@12.00 

Short  and  oat . 

..  8.00 

@10.00 

MILK. 

N.  Yr.  Exchange  price  $1 

.91  per 

40-quart 

can.  netting  four  cents  to 

20-cent 

shippers 

who  have  no  extra  station 

charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

.  .  - 

@  30 

Common  to  good . 

. .  25 

@  28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

(a  28% 

Common  to  good . 

22 

@  27 

Factory  . 

.  .  20 

@  23 

Backing  stock  . 

.  .  18 

@  22 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

.  .  - 

@  14% 

Common  to  good . 

.  .  12 

@  14 

Skims  . 

. .  5 

@  10 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white  . 

@  32 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  .  26 

@  28 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .  19 

@  24 

Storage  . 

.  .  IS 

@  21 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

.  .  - 

@  10% 

Evnp.,  choice  . 

@  9% 

Evap.,  common  to  good. 

..  8 

@  9 

Raspberries  . 

@  34 

APPLES. 

Alexander,  barrel  . 

.  3.00 

@5.00 

O’denburg  . 

.  .3.00 

@4.50 

Wealthy  . 

@4.00 

Twenty  Ounce  . 

@3.50 

Graven  stein  ' . 

.  .2.00 

@3.50 

Maiden  Blush  . 

. .  2.90 

@3.50 

Fall  Pippin  . 

.  .2.00 

@3.50 

King  . 

.  .2.00 

@4.00 

Hubbardston  . 

.  .2.00 

@3.25 

Baldwin  . 

. .  2.00 

@3.00 

Greening  . 

.  .2.00 

@3.25 

VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Peaches,  24-quart,  carrier.  . 

_ 2.00  @3.50 

16-quart  basket  . 

,  .  .  60 

@2.00 

‘Pears,  Bartlett,  barrel . 

.  .6.00 

@8.00 

Bartlett,  keg  . 

.  .2.00 

(a  2.50 

Bose,  barrel  . 

.  .4.00 

@6.00 

Clairgeau,  barrel  . 

@5.50 

Anjou  . 

.  .3.00 

@4.50 

Plums,  8-lb.  basket . 

.  .  20 

@  35 

Grapes,  20-lb.  case  . 

.  .  40 

r,i  70 

Bulk,  in  trays,  lb . 

Cranberries,  barrel  . 

Muskmelons,  bushel  . 

21/ 

3% 

.  .4.00 

@6.50 

..  50 

(a  2.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  barrel  . 

@2.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  barrel . 

(a  2.25 

Carrots,  barrel  . 

.  .1.00 

@1.50 

Celery,  dozen  . 

.  .  10 

@  45 

Cucumbers,  barrel  . 

@2.25 

Pickles,  barrel  . 1.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 12.00 

Corn,  100  .  75 

Cauliflowers,  barrel  . 1.00 

Eggplants,  barrel  .  75 

Lettuce,  basket  .  50 

Lima  Beans,  bushel .  35 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30 

Onions,  barrel  . 1.75 

Peppers,  barrel  .  75 

Peas,  bushel  . 50 

String  beans,  %-bbl.  bkt .  50 

Spinach,  barrel  .  50 

Squash,  barrel  .  75 

Turnips,  barrel  . -.1.00 

HOPS. 

to  choice .  11 


@3.00 
(a  15.00 
@  1.50 
@3.00 
@  1 .00 
@1.75 
@  05 
@1.00 
@4.00 
@  1 .25 
@  1 .50 
@  75 
(i\]  75 
@1.50 


Prime 
Common  to  good  . . 

Olds  . 

German,  new  crop 


9 


@ 

@ 


14 

10 


3  @  5 

28  @  36 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 2 

Medium  . 2.00 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney  . 

White  Kidney  . . 

Yellow  Eye  . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  Chickens,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . . 

Geese  .  11 

DRESSED  PC 

Turkeys,  Spring .  20 

Old  . 

Best  Broilers,  lb . 

Chickens,  com.  to  good.  . 

Fowls  . 12 

Ducks  . . . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . . . 4.15 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . . . 1  -40 

Calves  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


@2.45 

.  .2.90 

@2.20 

. .  2.00 

@2.40 

— 

@  2.40 

.  — 

@2.70 

@2.10 

tY. 

— @  15 

— 

@  1 6 

,  .  - 

@  10 

@  14 

..  11 

@  13 

TRY. 

..  20 

@  25 

.  .  12 

@  16 

D‘> 

@  24 

.  .  14 

@  18 

.  .  12 

@  14 

@  16 

.  .  17 

@  21 

.  .2.50 

@4.00 

‘  .4.15 

@6.60 

@4.29 

.  .1.40 

@4.10 

@10.00 

@5.50 

.  .6.00 

@8.40 

REMEMBER  WADSWORTH. 


The  following  members  of  the  New 
York  Senate  voted  against  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  counties,  where  farmers 
arc  in  a  majority.  Every  one  of  them 
merits  defeat,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Send  them 
to  the  political  graveyard  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  : 


J0THAM  P.  ALLDS,  .  . 
ALBERT  T.  FANCHER,  . 
S.  P.  FRANCH0T,  .  .  . 
S.  PERCY  HOOKER,  .  . 

JOHN  RAINES . 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH,  . 
WM.  J.  TULLY, 

HORACE  WHITE,  .  .  . 
BENJ.  M.  WILCOX,  .  . 
JOSEPH  ACKR0YD  .  . 
FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  .  . 


.  .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
.  .  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Corning,  N.  Y. 

.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.  .  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

FOR  SALE 

50  H.  F.  HEIFERS 

of  best  breeding  and  individuality  and  bred  to 
the  best  bulls  living,  due  to  calve  between  now 
and  next  April.  Write  for  particulars. 

Must  Sell  to  Make  Room. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  ■  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


first-class  u H U C D  DIRCHIIC  F0R 
MATED  nUmCn  rlUtUlldSALE. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  ffm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 


'i  re 


largest  and  most  prolific.  Wo  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  ROOK, 
"How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose.  Mass. 


PI  EACE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILLHoL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1S38.  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay ,  Apples,  etc. 
K.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


APPLES  PEARS 

Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes  and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Top  prices  secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co..  100  Murray  St„  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited 
34  Si  36  Little  12th  St„  New  York. 


FARMS  AT  ALL  PRICES  ;  now  »s  a  eood  time  to  look 
■  m  ...  at  them.  Write  tor  list. 

8.  A.  B  O  O  T  H,  Greenville,  Michigan. 


OCEANA,  only  county  in  Mich,  having  a  full  fruit 
crop;  other  crops  fine.  Write  for  farm  list. 

J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheap,  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5, 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 


You  cannot  know  all  the  good  investments  until 
you  have  learned  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go.  See  their  ad.  on 
Page  759  and  write  them  for  full  particulars.— Adv. 

CflS  Q  S  I  El  —Fox  and  Coon  Hounds,  Rabbit 
lUn  dfilrEv  Dogs:  all  ages.  Send  stamp. 

IN  E.  YARNEUU,  SHKEVE,  OHIO. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

8  to  12  months.  Price,  quality  and  breeding  O.  Iv. 
W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

PUBLIC  SALE 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1907. 

90  Head  of  Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle. 
The  Entire  Ridg'efield  Herd  Without  Reserve. 
80  COWS  and  HEIFERS 
12  Service  BULLS  and  BULL  CALVES 

High  class  A.  R.  O.  stock  bred  in  the  most  up-to- 
date  lines  including  the  Johannas,  Pontiacs,  Cornu¬ 
copias,  Korndykes,  Beryl  Waynes.  Posehes,  Mercedes, 
Julip  Pietertje,  and  many  other  prominent  strains. 
Catalogues  on  application. 

J.T.  HOWELL  &  SON,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 

COL.  IL  V.  KELLEY,  Auctioneer. 


A  LARGE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

in  Monroe  County,  Ohio.  Strong  land  suitable  tor 
stock  raising  or  general  farming.  For  full  particu- 
.  L.  M.,  care  Rural,  New- Yorker. 


lars,  address,  D 


M.,  care  Rural  : 


FOR  SALE  acres  in  fruit,  mostly  apple  trees 

10  to  20  years  old.  10  room  house  with  batli  and 
heater.  Have  Pittsburg  markets.  Two  miles  to  two 
railroads,  three  miles  to  electric  line.  Good  barn 
and  stables.  New  frost-proof  storage  house.  For 
further  information  inquire  of 

MRS.  MARY  M.  FERGUS,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

FARMERS 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  borders  the  Hudson  River 
and  is  close  to  the  Nevr  York  market;  its  soil  is  rich 
and  well  watered.  A  now  trolley  system  is  building 
throughout  the  county,  Send  for  a  list  of  paying 
farms  that  are  steadily  increasing  in  value. 
GOLDSMITH  &  POLHEMUS,  Nyack,  New  York. 


S50GASH 


andSIO  Per  Monih 

buys  a  $500  25  acre 
poultry,  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm.  New  3  room  cottage  like 
cut.  Beat  climate,  water  ami  markets 
in  Sunny  Virginia.  Other  lands  $10 
acre  up.  Send  for  beautiful  pamphlet, 
maps  and  rates. 

F.  H.  LA  BAUME, 

Land  Agent,  Norfolk  &  IV estern  Railway,  Box  Roanoke.  Yft« 


New  and  Liberal  Homestead  Regulations  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 

New  Districts  Now  Opened 
for  Settlement 

8omo  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  grain-growing 
belts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  been 
opened  for  settlement  under  the  Revised  Homestead 
Regulations  of  Canada.  Thousands  of  Homesteads  of 
160  acres  each  are  now  available.  The  new  Regula¬ 
tions  make  it  possible  for  entry  to  be  made  by  proxy, 
the  opportunity  that  many  in  the  United  States  have 
been  waiting  for.  Any  member  of  a  family  may 
make  entry  for  any  other  member  of  the  family,  who 
may  be  entitled  to  make  entry  for  himself  or  herself. 
Entry  may  now  be  made  before  the  Agent  or  Sub¬ 
agent  of  the  District  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions), 
by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  on  intending  homesteader. 

“Any  even-numbered  section  of  Dominion  Lands  In 
Msnitobs  or  fhe  Northwest  Provinces,  excepting  8  end 
26,  not  reserved,  may  be  homesteaded  by  any  person 
the  sole  herd  ol  ■  family,  or  male  over  18  years  ot 
age,  to  the  extent  of  ono-quartor  section,  of  1 80  sores, 
more  or  lass." 

The  fee  in  each  case  will  be  $10.  Churches,  schools 
and  markets  convenient.  Healthy  climate,  splendid 
crops  and  good  laws.  Grain-growing  and  cattle¬ 
raising  principal  industries. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  Rates,  Routes,  Best 
Time  to  Go  and  Where  to  Locate,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.Oanada,  or  to 
THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent,  Syracuse 
Bunk  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND  FARMS 

FOR  SALE. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  farm  for  either  pleasure  or 
profit,  let  us  send  you  our  list  of  desirable  places. 

ESTATES,  DAIRY  FARMS,  STOCK  FARMS, 
POULTRY  FARMS,  TRUCK  FARMS. 
Brices  Ranging;  from  $3,500  to  $350,000. 

STEPHENSON  &  RAINEY, 

1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  1).  C.,  or  Herndon, Ya. 

Kefereuce:  American  Nat.  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


STARTLING  SACRIFICE 
MAKE  A 

FORTUNE  FRUIT  FARMING. 

172  acres,  near  Bridgeville,  Del.,  where  from  a  $1400 
farm  a  young  farmer  cleared  $1000  last  season.  65 
acres  in  fields;  600  peach  trees,  50  pears,  25  apple,  two 
story  house  and  barn;  can  set  whole  in  peaches;  to 
settle  affairs  before  Nov.  1st,  price  only  $2,000,  half 
cash.  There  is  a  valuable  lot  of  wood  and  saw  timber. 
For  details  see  No.  44132,  page  39,  “Strout’s  List  No. 
19."  Mailed  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42, 
Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

1GO  ACRES  $3000 
STOCKS,  TOOLS 
AND  CROPS  INCLUDED. 

Cuts  30  tons  of  hay;  cream  sold  at  door;  spring- 
watered  pasture  for  20  cows ;  plenty  of  wood  and 
timber.  200  apple  trees  in  bearing,  150  barrels  some 
years,  and  300  young  apple  trees  will  soon  begin  to 
bear;  9-room  house;  one  barn  32x48,  another  30x24; 
stable  34x30.  In  good  neighborhood.  Owner  wants 
a  smaller  farm  and  to  enable  him  to  make  change  at 
once  will  include  7  good  cows,  3  heifers,  30  splendid 
sheep,  all  the  farming  tools,  hay  in  barn,  and  quite  a 
lot  of  oats.  Farm  is  naturally  suited  to  sheep,  is  well 
fenced  and  the  orchard  is  a  real  savings  bank  from 
which  one  can  draw  dividends  from  year  to  year 
throughout  their  lifetime.  For  travelling  instructions 
and  picture  of  house  see  No.  10366,  page  10,  ‘  Strout’s 
List  19”  tho  largest  illustrated  book  ever  issued  of 
farm  bargains  with  reliable  information  of  farming 
localities.  5000  farms  for  sale,  eleven  states,  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Big  Cut  In  Price 
156  Acres 

Chatham,  N.  Y.,  $6300. 

Reduced  from  $7500;  crops  and  tools  included  if 
taken  soon.  For  picture  of  buildings  and  details,  see 
No.  65000,  page  21,  “Strout’s  Country  Homes,”  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  high  grade  farms.  Mailed  on  request.  E.  A. 
STROUT  OO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


HALF  HOUR’S  DRIVE 
FROM 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

10  acres,  15  minutes  to  depot;  7  room  house,  attic 
and  cellar;  barns  and  new  chicken  house  8x50;  will 
accommodate  a  large  flock ;  tax  only  $15;  price  reduced 
to  only  $3,000,  as  owner  must  make  change  before 
November  1st.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO..  Dept.  42,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Th^5i? 

y/heat 

Belt 


No  Matter  Whether  You  Are  a  Farmer  or  Not 

Write  for  This  Free  Book 

—  Tells  All  About  the  Fortunes  Being  Made  on 

CanadaWheat  Farm  Lands 

Specially  Selected  by  our  Experts  from  a  3,000,000 -acre  tract. 

300,000  People  Going.  Only  50  Miles  from  U.S. 
Cheaper  Than  Homesteads— On  Railroads 
—Fine  Land  Investments—  Best  Neighbors 

If  you  are  even  half  way  dissatisfied  with  working  hard  on  a  farm  in  the  United  States  for  small 
returns — if  you  want  to  read  about  the  greatest  land  of  promise  in  America  and  actual  results  in 
dollars — or  if  you  want  to  double  your  money  quickly  on  a  sure  profit  investment  just  write  for 
this  interesting,  illustrated  free  book,  sent  postage  paid  anywhere  to  you .  Tells  about  opportunities  m 


r^Read 
About 
Sas 

kat- 

che" 

wan 


wan 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  GREAT  WHEAT  BELT 


— Tells  how  and  why  you  can  go  to  Sas-kat-che-wnn 
easily— or  stay  at  home  and  make  big  money  there 
by  investing  only  a  little  money. 

—Tells  you  all  about  others’  experiences  with  letters 
from  happy  people  who  have  made  their  best  start 
in  life  and  fortune  by  either  going  to  Sas-kut-che-wan  or 
buying  fine  wheat  lands  there. 

— Tells  you  all  about  the  Soil,  big  crops  of  Number  1  Hard  Wheat, 
Bariev  and  Outs  raised  there  — the  quick  profits  — the  easy-to-get-to 
markets— the  towns— the  splendid  railroad  facilities— the  elevutors — 
the  great  water  supply  and  the  invigorating  climate. 

—Tells  why  over  189.000  people  went  to  Canada  last  year  and  why 
over  300,000  are  going  this  year— about  your  neighbors,  mostly  English 
speaking,  with  some  thrifty  Scandinavians  und  Germans. 

—Tells  you  why  it  pays  you  better  to  take  a  160-acre  quarter  section 
Wheat  Farm  here  instead  of  u  “homesteud”  wuy  off  from  the  railroad  and 
market. 


—Tells  you  about  our  $10, 
land. 


$13  and  $15-per-acre 


—Tells  you  how  you  get  your  title  direct  from  tho  Can¬ 
adian  Government. 

—Tells  you  all  about  us— with  bank  references— and  all 
about  our  500,000  Selected  Acres  of  Farms  In  Sas- 
kat-che-wan. 

—Tells  all  facts,  with  pictures  and  maps,  which  will 
Interest  vou  and  make  you  glud  you  wrote  for  our  FREE 
BOOK  and  terms  and  prices  for  this  wonderful  laud. 

— Just  write  us  a  postal  card  or  letter — Now.  Let  us  send 
vou  our  interesting  Free  Book  to  read  so  you  can  Provo 
for  yourself  what  wo  tell  you  here  and  hundreds  of  other 
facts.  It  will  puy  you  well  to  read  this  book.  Write 
today.  Address 


The  Saskatoon  &  Western  Land  Co.,  Ltd.,  476  Main  St.y  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


1907. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


I  seat  Geo.  W.  Wilson,  1952  Saratoga 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  $17.50  for  two  female 
dogs  in  whelp.  AfLer  a  long  wait  he  wrote 
he  had  sent  another,  but  he  was  not  sure  it 
was  bred.  It  was  sick  when  received.  I  re¬ 
turned  it,  but  it  died  on  the  road  before  it 
reached  him.  lie  will  do  nothing  about  it, 
nor  will  he  send  me  the  other.  The  dog  sent, 
besides  being  sick,  was  not  the  one  ordered, 
was  not  in  whelp,  and  he  did  not  send  pedi¬ 
gree  as  promised.  Can  you  do  anything  to 
help  me  get  my  money  back?  l.  e.  b. 

Virginia. 

We  are  afraid  we  can  do  nothing  for 
this  correspondent.  We  wrote  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  but  he  pays  no  more  attention  to 
ours  letters  than  he  did  to  the  others.  He 
probably  picked  up  the  first  dog  he  could 
get  hold  of  and  shipped  it.  If  an  adver¬ 
tiser  has  any  responsibility  or  any  regard 
for  his  reputation,  we  can  usually  effect 
an  adjustment  of  such  complaints,  but 
some  men  are  so  hardened  in  rascality 
that  there  is  no  possible  way  to  make 
them  disgorge  after  they  have  once  poc¬ 
keted  the  cash.  As  a  rule  such  rogues 
part  with  the  money  as  soon  as  received, 
and  have  no  means  of  returning  it,  if 
they  would,  but  they  have  no  such  inten¬ 
tion.  If  you  ever  buy  dogs,  keep  Mr. 
Wilson’s  address  as  one  not  to  order 
from. 

As  you  always  take  a  poor  man’s  side  when 
he  is  in  the  right  I  would  like  to  get  some 
information  about  the  Barcus  &  ITalan  Co., 
Ill  5th  avenue.  Two  years  ago  they  were 
selling  stock  in  a  company,  and  when  they 
had  a  lot  of  poor  men's  money  they  dropped 
the  company,  and  I  cannot  get  any  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  know  at  least  10  poor  men  who  put 
their  money  in  this  stock,  and  when  prom¬ 
ised  seven  per  cent  they  drew  this  money 
out  of  the  bank  to  buy  this  stock,  and  have 
not  heard  another  word  from  Barcus  & 
Halan  since  they  bought  it.  The  company 
was  the  Marine  Safety  Appliance  Co.,  and 
was  organized  in  Maine  for  $1,000,000;  $100 
a  share.  Any  information  you  can  give  about 
them  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

New  York.  j.  t.  l. 

Of  course,  you  will  hear  nothing  from 
such  concerns  after  they  have  your 
money.  Their  sole  and  only  interest  in 
you  is  to  transfer  your  money  from 
your  pocketbook  to  theirs,  and  that  job 
finished  they  only  drop  your  letters  into 
the  waste  basket.  They  are  busy  after 
other  victims  and  cannot  spare  time  even 
to  make  apologies  to  you.  The  stock 
never  had  any  value,  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  trace  of  it  now.  After 
all  these  experiences  one  would  think 
that  people  with  a  little  hard-earned 
money  would  insist  on  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  business  before  they  put 
their  money  into  it.  There  is  just  one 
safe  rule,  put  circulars  and  letters  about 
get-rich-quick  schemes  and  enormous 
profits  into  the  fire  as  soon  as  you  get 
them.  The  promise  of  big  profits  is  the 
best  evidence  that  they  are  fakes. 

Would  you,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers 
and  the  sick  and  suffering,  look  up  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Health  Association  of  New  York  and 
Clifton.  N.  J.,  telephone  733  Tassaic?  Tell 
us  if  there  is  anything  in  their  lava  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  their  polarpathy  treatment  of  diseases 
in  man  and  plants.'  Many  like  the  writer 
have  tried  many  school  systems  and  treat¬ 
ments  with  no  permanent  help.  a.  t.  a. 

North  Carolina. 

We  have  had  other  inquiries  about  this 
concern.  They  propose  to  cure  everything 
in  the  way  disease  in  man  and  plants. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  fake  to  say  their  “Lava” 
will  cure  all  diseases  of  plants  and  fruit 
trees.  At  best  it  can  be  nothing  more 
than  a  cheap  fertilizer  and  we  are  free 
to  assume  that  the  human  treatment  is  of 
no  greater  efficiency.  Those  who  leave 
their  goods  alone  will  have  nothing  to 
regret. 


paper  < 
iddress 


year  to  my  neighbor,  name  and  address  in 
closed.  I  called  his  attention  to  your  edi¬ 
torial  on  soluble  oils  for  San  .Tos6  scale  in 
the  current  issue.  He  was  struck  with  it, 
and  the  general  make-up  of  the  paper,  and 
wants  his  name  on  the  roll.  We  folks  here 
In  Virginia  are  mightily  interested  in  the 
San  Jos6  scale  evil,  and  its  remedies.  I  take 
many  agricultural  and  fruit  papers,  but  some¬ 
how  I  have  the  notion  that  I  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  want  from  The  Rural  New-Yobkeu. 

Virginia.  j.  t.  s. 

The  above  is  given  as  a  sample  of  many 
letters  that  we  are  getting  daily.  Good 
friends  who  send  an  occasional  name  in 
this  way  hardly  realize  how  they  count 
up  in  the  aggregate.  While  we  realize 
that  most  of  this  work  is  done  out  of 
good  feeling  for  the  paper  and  with  no 
consideration  of  the  reward,  yet  we  have 
selected  a  list  of  articles  that  we  are 
always  flad  to  send  as  recompense  for  this 
work.  We  select  the  reward  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  cash,  because  we  are  able  to  get 
the  goods  for  this  purpose  at  a  close 
wholesale  price,  and  are  able  in  that  way 
to  give  much  more  value  than  we  could 
afford  to  do  in  cash.  A  subscriber  in  New 
York  State  sent  in  a  list  of  10  10-weeks, 
and  two  yearly  subscriptions  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  selected  as  a  reward  a  hand¬ 
some  ladies’  hand  bag  and  a  box  of  sta¬ 
tionery.  The  goods  are  already  in  the 
mail  on  their  way  to  her.  We  have  a  list 
of  these  rewards,-  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  mail  it  to  anyone  who  requests  it. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it?  j.  j.  d. 
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Congo  Roofing 

is  proof  against  decay  because 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
can  rot. 

It  L  proof  against  water  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  nothing 
which  is  soluble  in  water. 

It  is  proo  against  heat  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  even  the  tropical  sun 
can  soften. 

It  is  proof  against  cold  be- 
I cause  there  is  nothing  in  it 
[which  even  the  climate  of' 
Alaska  can  freeze. 

It  is  proof  against  leaks  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  pliable  that  any¬ 
body  can  lay  it  right,  fitting  it 
tightly  and  snugly  around  the 
chimneys  and  vail  ys. 

It  is  proof  against  dissatis¬ 
faction  because  it  is  made  to 
endure,  and  people  who  once 
buy  it,  buy  it  always. 

Sample  Free  on  request. 

BUCHANAN=F0STER  COMPANY, 
532  West  End  Trust  Building, 
PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO  and  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


10,000  fE.RRET,s  from  selected  bre< 

’  feet  workers.  They  extern 


•eeders.  Per- 
hey  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  Jllus’d  book  and  price 


list  free. 


S.  KAUN8WORTII,  Middleton n,  Okii 


CCPpCTC— Raise.!  in  small  lots;  are  strong  and 
I  dirtC  I  W  healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Also,  a  few  choice  Fox  Terrier  Pups. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  price  list,  write 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London, Ohio 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  B.  C. 

.100  selected  Cockerels.  Fine  Show  Birds  and  Breeders. 
All  stock  sold  on  approval.  Right  of  return  at  my 
expense.  Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  inos.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 

CHOICE  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  farm 
raised.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bnllville,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE— Buff'  &  Wh.  Holland  Turkeys,  Elephant 
strain,  $5  pair;  Mam.  Pekin  Ducks,  $2  pair:  Toulouse 
Geese.  $5  pair;  Black  Orpington  Cockerels,  Cook’s 
strain,  $2  each  and  up.  Florence  Blackford,  Cbandlersvllle,  O. 

PULLETS  WANTED. 

Any  number,  any  variety,  anywhere. 
Write  for  Prices. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO., 

123  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HEN’S  TEETH  AND  EGGS  ARE  SCARCE.— Feed 
Mikashel- Silica  Poultry  Grit,  Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Send  50c.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  your  feed  dealer 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

BARRED  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  Toulouse  Geese, 
at  half  price.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


BONNI E  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Special  Bargains  in  Pekin 
Ducks  for  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Mated  pens  of  five 
ducks  and  drake  $8.00,  two 
pens  $15.00,  selected  breed¬ 
ers  or  matured  young  ones. 
Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  1,000 
pullets  for  sale.  Cockerels  in  any  number.  Sixty-five 
ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  at  the  last  Poughkeepsie, 
Danbury.  Walden  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows.  Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Catalogue  Free. 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER 

A  cheap,  effective  dis¬ 
infectant  and  remedy, 
l  in  powder  form  to  be 
'  dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
3 lbs.  50c.  6R  lbs. $1.00.  (f.  o.  b.N.  Y.  City) 
Excelsior-Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
1  Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York  City. 


HENS  WILL 

twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile,  produce  better 
hatches,  heavier  fowls,  earlier  broilers  and 
bigger  profits  if  fed  green  cut  bone,  rich  in 
protein  and  all  other  egg  elements, 

MANN’Q  latest  model 

llimin  w  BONE  CUTTER 

Sent  on  1 0  Days  Free  Trial.  No  money 
in  advance.  Never  clogs.  Cuts  fast,  easy  and 
fine.  Catlg  free. 

9.  W,  Mann  Co.,  B«x  15,  Milford,  Maas. 


For  Farm  Buildings 


When  the  proprietors  of  Bellemeade  Farm  roofed  % 
their  big  buildings  (one  of  which  is  shown  above), 
they  chose  Amatite.  Why?  First — Because  Amatite  costs  less 
than  other  roofings.  Second — Because  Amatite  has  a  mineral 
surface  that  never  needs  paint. 

Most  other  kinds  of  ready  roofing  need  to  be  painted  regularly, 
and  to  re-paint  all  the  roofs  of  Bellemeade  Farm  every  year  or 
two  would  have  called  for  a  huge  expenditure  of  labor  and  money. 


Weren’t  the  Bellemeade  people  sensible  in  selecting  Amatite? 
Even  if  your  roofs  are  not  as  large  as  these,  the  economy  of 
using  Amatite  is  just  as  great  in  proportion. 

Amatite  is  easy  to  lay,  requiring  no  skill  or  tools 
Nails  and  cement  are  free  with  every  roll. 

Sample  free  on  request.  Send  for  it  Address  nearest  office 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Cleveland 
Cincinnati  Minneapolis.  Boston  St.  Louis 


Needs 

no 

Paint 


YL°-0*°-p 

^orojololcud 


mrsm 
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U°-cTOjC  *  HOPPPJ 


Where  yon  want  it — 

When  you  want  it — 

No  smoke— no  smell— no  trouble. 

Often  you  want  heat  in  a  hurry 
in  some  room  in  the  house  the  fur¬ 
nace  does  not  reach.  It’s  so  easy  to 
pick  up  and  carry  a 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

to  the  room  you  want  to  heat — suitable  lor  any  room  in  the 
house.  It  has  a  real  smokeless  device  absolutely  preventing 
smoke  or  smell — turn  the  wick  as  high  as  you  can  or 
as  low  as  you  like — brass  font  holds  4  quarts  of  oil 
that  gives  out  glowing  heat  lor  9  hours.  Fin¬ 
ished  in  japan  and  nickel — an  ornament 
anywhere.  Every  heater  warranted. 

j&xyou 


The 


amp 

is  the  lamp  ior  the  student  or  ' 
reader.  It  gives  a  brilliant,  steady  light 

that  makes  study  a  pleasure.  Made  oi  brass,  nickel  plated  and  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  central  draft  burner.  Every  lamp  warranted. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp  from 
your  dealer  write  to  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Yorlt 

( 1  neorporated) 

\\\\\\m\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\M\\\\\\\\\\\\\i 
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ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

With  utility  and  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 
still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and  will 
sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

We  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accepted  order. 


Rust’s  Egg  Producer—  keeps 
hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 
Prices  14c  to  25o  Per  lb.  at  dealers. 
Rust  s  Egg  Record  and  valuable 
booklet  free.  Write  today. 

WILLIAM  RUST  &  SONS, 
Jwpt,  P,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


**  WOODLANDS  FARM  ; 

Rocks9  Winnhi  Sale  of  S  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 

Locks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

3,000  LAYERS 

val.Snee  wL^wJS1^?0,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
m[  .w’.'is  we  hatched  an  unusually  largo  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them 
1  lus  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stone’ 

—  system,  835  trap  nests  beWVtT 


$1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $2.00  to  $5.00 

EGGS  FOR  f  Von,b  White  Leghorns, 

HATCHING  1  White  Wyandottes, 


Per  13. 
$2,110 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  2.00 

_  __  „  Send  fob  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor.  . 


{ 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$00.0.1 
80.110 
00.00 
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IMPROVING  GRADE  DAIRY  STOCK . 

The  sire  of  the  cow  shown  at  Fig.  364, 
first  page,  was  a  purebred  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  bull,  and  her  mother  was  a  grade 
Holstein.  The  dam  of  this  cow  was  an 
unusually  heavy  and  persistent  milker; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  gave  as  high 
as  70  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day.  The 
cow  pictured,  never  gave  as  much  as  her 
mother;  she  has  given,  however,  in  sev¬ 
eral  successive  seasons  over  60  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  when  fresh.  Her  milk  usual¬ 
ly  tested  about  3.6  to  3.7  butter  fat.  You 
will  notice  in  color  markings  she  is  more 
black  than  white;  she  is  of  the  correct 
dairy  type ;  heavy,  deep-bodied,  wedge- 
shaped,  high  over,  the  pelvic  arch,  fine 
handling  qualities;  heavy-veined  with  deep 
milk  wells  and  a  magnificently  formed 
udder.  Last  season  we  bred  this  cow  to 
a  registered  Holstein  bull,  “Aaggie  Cornu¬ 
copia  Cornelia  Count.” 

Fig.  365  shows  her  calf  at  one  day  old, 
dropped  this  Spring.  The  little  fellow  is 
so  young  that  we  could  not  get  a  good 
picture  of  him,  but  he  is  now  straightened 
out  and  grown  into  a  lovely  animal.  Take 
a  heifer  calf  with  this  same  breeding 
and  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
properly  cared  for  and  fed,  she  will  make 
a  heavy  producer.  Of  course,  the  best 
calves  may  be  stunted  and  made  worth¬ 
less.  Such  a  cow  would  probably  present 
a  fair  proportion  of  calves  marked  black 
and  white,  even  though  not  bred  to  a 
registered  Holstein  bull.  But  after  all, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  just  what 
percentage  would  be  black  and  white. 
There  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in 
the  proposition  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
females  are  more  prepotent  than  others. 
If  the  sire  is  more  prepotent  than  the 
dam,  he  will  in  a  majority  of  cases  mark 
his  offspring  after  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  dam  is  more  prepotent  than 
the  sire  that  she  is  bred  to,  in  a  majority 
of  cases  her  offspring  will  generally  be 
marked  like  herself. 

Fig.  363,  first  page,  shows  a  registered 
Holstein  bull  with  markings  very  nearly 
the  same  as  the  sire  of  the  calf.  I  never 
have  known  this  bull  to  get  a  red  and 
white  calf,  although  he  was  used  at  one 
time  on  grades;  he  is  backed  by  high 
official  milk  and  butter  records  and  his 
individuality  is  as  good  as  pedigree.  His 
sire’s  dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  be¬ 
tween  4.5  and  5  per  cent  butter  fat;  his 
dam  made  over  20  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
week.  Now,  if  we  take  a  bull  bred  like 
this  for  generations  past,  a  bull  backed 
by  high  authenticated  milk  and  butter 
records  and  use  him  upon  grade  cows, 
red  and  white  for  instance,  it  would  be 
safe  to  predict  that  over  80  per  cent  of 
his  get  would  be  marked  black  and  white. 
In  this  connection  there  is  one  feature 
well  established,  but  not  explained;  that 
is,  the  get  of  the  registered  bull  with  the 
grade  cow  will  usually  run  darker  in 
color  than  either  the  sire  or  the  dam. 
This  does  not  hold  true  with  registered 
Holsteins.  For  this  reason,  the  dairyman 
who  contemplates  using  a  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  upon  his  grade  cows,  should 
select  an  animal  marked  more  white  than 
black.  In  conclusion,  what  can  the  dairy 
man  reasonably  expect  to  get  from  his 
first  crop  of  grade  cows?  From  his 
registered  Holstein  bull  and  black  and 
white  cattle,  I  should  say  90  per  cent 
black  and  white  cows,  that  will  give, 
when  fresh,  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 
from  20  to  25  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
Star  Farm  supplies  hundreds  of  dairymen 
with  registered  Holstein  bulls  to  use  upon 
their  grade  cows  with  eminent  success. 
Generally  they  have  doubled  the  milk 
producing  capacity  of  their  herd;  they 
hat  e  supplanted  unsightly  cows  with 
handsomely  marked  attractive  grade  Hol¬ 
steins.  They  have  nearly  all  doubled 


their  annual  receipts  for  milk  and  butter; 
they  have  beautified  their  homes  by  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  unsightly  objects  and  filling 
their  places  with  animals  pleasing  to  the 
eye;  animals  that  adorn,  rather  than  dis¬ 
figure  the  country  home. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON. 


HAD  TERRIBLE  ECZEMA 

Caused  Intense  Suffering — Grew 
Worse  Under  Best  Medical  Treat= 
ment — Skin  Now  Smooth  as  Ever. 

Used  Cuticura  Remedies. 

‘‘Some  time  ago  I  suffered  terribly  with 
eczema,  and  I  had  the  best  medical  at¬ 
tendance,  but  the  more  medicine  I  took 
the  worse  it  seemed  to  get.  J  kept  on 
with  medicine  for  about  five  weeks  until 
I  saw  the  Cuticura  Remedies  advertised, 
and  I  at  once  purchased  the  Cuticura 
Soap,  Cuticura  Ointment,  and  Cuticura 
Resolvent,  but  bad  not  the  slightest  hope 
of  them  curing  me.  After  I  had  used  the 
first  set  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies  1  saw 
the  improvement,  and  in  just  six  weeks 
my  skin  was  as  smooth  as  ever.  I  advise 
any  one  suffering  from  this  terrible  dis¬ 
ease  to  use  the  Cuticura  Remedies.  Henry 
J.  Stelljes,  132  Spring  St.,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  June  12,  1906.” 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


fjL  sorbine 


will  clean  them  oil  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Hook  8-C 
free.  ABSORBINR,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
81.00.  Removes  Soft  Bunches,  Cures 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Ruptured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Glands.  Allays  Pain.  Mfd.  only  by 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Sorlngfield.Mass. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 


MERCEDES  BEATRIDA  QUEEN  JULIP.  No.  77771. 

A  Star  Farm  Three-Year-Old  Heifer  at  Pasture. 

Star  Farm  lias  had  a  wonderful  experience  in  grad¬ 
ing  up  dairy  cattle;  commenced  with  scrubs,  ending 
with  the  highest  bred  and  most  profitable  registered 
stock  in  the  world.  If  a  grade  is  good,  a  thorough¬ 
bred  is  better. 

Read  article  in  this  issue  on  grades,  then  send  to 
us  for  free  circulars,  Bargain  Counter  list,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  address, 

Horace  L.  ISronson,  Dept.  D.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  COWS  and  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  eight  or  ten  cows  for  sale,  young,  nicely 
marked,  heavy  milkers  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 
Have  herd  of  over  forty  head  and  must  reduce  num¬ 
ber  to  make  room  for  younger  ones  which  are  now 
coming  on.  I  am  offering  to  sell  these  cows  under 
agreement  that  if  any  of  them  should  drop  a  hull 
calf  the  purchaser  may  exchange  same  for  heifer 
calf  if  desired. 

I  have  also  a  number  of  handsome  BULLS  for  sale, 
sired  by  Sir  Sogis  Inka  Posch,  No.  38400,  one  of  the 
famous  hulls  of  the  country,  hacked  by  many  large 
official  records.  These  bulls  are  from  two  to  ton 
months  old,  large  of  their  age,  handsome,  straight  ani¬ 
mals.  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular.  If  price 
and  breeding  are  satisfactory  will  ship  on  approval, 
and  if  animal  does  not  prove  satisfactory  as  to  indi¬ 
vidual  Qualities  he  may  be  returned  to  me  at  my 
expense.  Full  pedigrees  and  information  on  request. 

P,  B.  MC  LENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  numbering  80  Head,  headed  by  the  Im- 
ported  Champion,  Howte’s  Fizz  away. 
PRIZE-WINNERS  AND  PRODUCERS. 
.STOCK  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  BULL  CALVES 
sired  by  Fizzaway  and  dams  of  remarkable  produc¬ 
tion  a  specialty.  Inspection  invited. 

J.  F,  Conveu.sk  &  Co.,  Woodville,  -Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RFfi  QMRflPQUIPFQ  — I  now  offer  a  splendid 
IlLUl  onnuromncoi  lot  of  Ram  Lambs  bred 


from  imported  stock  of  the  highest  type.  Addre 
W.  1'.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  Out.  Co..  New  Y 


ress 

ork. 


/’HOICK  BKRKSHIRKS  FOR  SALE— To  make 
room  for  prospective  litters  I  offer  some  very 
choice  sow  pigs  two  to  tour  months  old,  best  of 
breeding;  prices  reasonable.  All  stock  eligible  to 
register.  F.  D.  SQUIERS,  Rodman,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


(VH  IO  IMPROVED  CHKSTE l?S— Start  a  herd 
of  these  money  makers.  Choice  pigs  for  breeders, 
eligible;  7  weeks,  35  to  40  lbs.,  $5.00  each.  Address 
GEORGE  E.  BRIGGS,  Lebanon,  Conn. 


136  BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  and  GERMAN  COACH 

Stallions  and  Mares  have  just  arrived  at  the 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  Ohio. 

80  head  of  mares,  Belgians  and  Percherons,  running  in  age  from  two 
to  four  years  old,  many  of  them  in  foal— will  be  sold  at  the  Sharon 
Valley  Stock  Farm  by  Public  Auction  on  Thursday,  October  17,  1907. 
Sale  to  commence  at  10  o'clock  sharp.  The  farm  is  lt»  miles  west  of 
the  court  house.  Newark.  <).,  is  situated  lffJU  miles  west  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa  ,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Pandle  R.  R. ;  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  <). 
Passengers  can  arrive  at  Newark  auy  hour  in  the  day.  Write  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 

Citizens  Phone  266.  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


30  DAY  SALE. 

Before  going  into  Winter  quarters,  we  want  to  sell 
lOO  head  of  high  class  cattle— cows,  heifers, 
calves  of  both  sexes,  and  two  or  three  yearling  bulls. 
In  order  to  reduce  our  numbers  at  once,  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  special  prices  to  immediate  purchasers.  Send 
for  our  300  page  catalogue,  and  when  writing,  he  sure 
to  tell  us  just  what  you  want,  giving  also  an  idea  of 
the  price  you  expect  to  pay.  which  will  assist  us  in 
making  selections  for  you,  from  the  400  head  we  now 
have  on  hand.  STEVENS  BROS. -HASTINGS  CO., 
Brookside  Herd,  (established  1870,)  Liverpool,  N. 


■EITI  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON'S  Heave  ahd  Cough  Cuig 

A  VETERIHAHY  SPECIFIC. 

yearssale.  One  to  two  can* 
cure  Heaves.  81.00  per 
V'^can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TheNewtonRtnitdjCo.,Xole<lo,0. 


COLLIE  PUPS  AND  WHITE  AND  BROWN 
v  FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I’a. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol's  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

THE  I3LOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FKIKSIANS. 
are  brod  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution.  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.l  Cai.vks. 

A.  A.  CO  It  i'ELYOU.  Somerville.  N  J. 


COLLI K  PUPPIES— Females  $4.00,  Shropshire 
w  Rams$I2.00.  Berkshire  Pigs $5.00  io$8.00  each.  All 
standard  bred.  W.  A.  BOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  RAMB0UILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W .  II A  1,1,1  DAY,  Route 2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


Qrt  REGISTERED  YEARLING  RAMS  for 

OU  sale.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 

H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi,  Seneca  County,  New  York. 


COR  SALK.—  Dickinson's  reg.  Delaine  Rams,  large 
*  boned,  well  covered  with  long  white  wool.  Write  or 
come  and  see  mo.  Alex.  Taylor,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


CflD  CM  C— Registered  Guernsey  Bull,  one 
run  OALC  vearnhl.  Address 

J.  C.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Hanover,  Pa. 

COD  CM  C— Some  very  fine  Registered  Jersey 
rUn  OHLC  Calves  of  both  sexes.  Write  for 
prices.  WM.  R I  SINGER,  HomerCity,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  bost  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  New  York. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $23.00 


Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  and  Pedigrees. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 


RIVENBURGH  BROS 


torinly 

S.,Hilllr 


hurst  Farm, Oneida, N.Y. 


LAUREL  FARM 


Will  send  out  a  few  missionary 
hulls  !  Young  calves  richly 
bred  $25.  We  have  older  ones  and  a  few  heifers  for 
sale  also.  LAUREL  FARM,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


INGUS 


CATTLE  AND  POLAND  CHINA 

10  young  bulls— 30  pigs. 


TIM  Wf?  £r  P.-Ll.rnvilL.  Iknl 


FOR 

QAI  F 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Choice  Imported  and  Home-bred 
Aged  Rams,  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs. 

Get  our  prices,  etc.  before  purchas¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 

NUTWOOD  FARMS, 

R.  F.  D.  4  -  -  Syracuse,  New  York. 

JACKS 

Imported  Catalonia,  Majorca  and  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  saddle  horses,  trotting 
and  pacing  stallions,  Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  Our  importation  of  Spanish  Jacks  which 
arrived  August  12th,  aro  tiie  largest  and  finest  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States.  Our  herd  of  Tarn- 
worths  are  headed  by  the  first  and  second  prize 
Boars  at  the  Royal  Show  in  England.  Our  catalogue 
is  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder.  Write 
us  your  wants  or  visit  our  farms. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN  :  Greenville,  Texas. 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  I)R. 
IIOI  LAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing;  i  1  you  do,  it 
cos  is  you  $5.00,  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING 
SWING  STANCHION. 

Thousands  in  use.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free. 
GLENORA  MEG.  CO., 
Cor.  Lake  and  Water  Sts., 
Elmira,  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

gqlp  KV 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S  hSq  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 

Jforestville,  Conn. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  AND 
CUE-HIRE  FIGS.  Young  stock  from  prolific 
and  prize  winning  strains  for  sale.  SAMUEL 
FRASER,  Mgr.  Fall  Brook  Farms.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Cli 


ESHIRES 


THE  NEW  YORK 
FARMERS’  hO(i. 


Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned:  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


PURE  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

SETH  GORDON,  DUNN  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


DURITAN  CHESTER  WHITES  —none  better. 
*  Summer  pigs  sent  registered  and  express  paid  at 
$10  each.  W.  W.  FISHER,  Watervliet.  Mich. 


DKGISTEHKD  O.  I.  C.  PIGS-all  ages.  Shrop- 
shire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs  can  please 
those  hardest  to  please.  Address 
CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  New  York. 


0  1  A  PIGS  FOR  SALE— 6,  8  or  10  weeks 

l  Is  Ui  old;  60  to  80  lbs.,  $15.00  pair.  Selected 
Boars  at  $8.00  each.  Shipped  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price:  they  are  beauties.  Address 

I).  H.  HAMIL,  Walker,  New  York. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES, 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


OHIO  FARM 

hand.  M.  L 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
BENliAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


CflD  CAI  C— Poland  China  Pigs  eligible  to  reg 
rUn  unLL  istry  and  White  Brazilian  Ducks. 

A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  niated  not  akin . 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
H  A  M 1 1  /TON  &  CO., Cochran  v  i  I  le .  1  a 


Cows  in  Calf. 


S TONE  FARM 


Ye  offer  four  fall  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  Nov.  7th, 
o  40  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  pigs.  One  yearling  hoar 
Masterpiece  and  one  choice  fall  hoar  by  Longtel- 
i-  Premier  Pitts;  for  price,  etc.,  write  to 

CHARD  II.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Three  choice  yearling  sows,  bred  to  Masters’ 
Chief  No.  98466,  a  son  of  Masterpiece. 

Eight  very  fine  boars,  June  farrow,  sired  by 
Baron  Duke  82nd,  a  son  of  Premier  Longfellow, 
Grand  Champion  at  Universal  Exposition. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

B.  E.  HUNT,  Reading  Center,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No.  80005.  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
(18600.  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1004.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  oil  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg, Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 


Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece. 

Special  offering  of  pigs  10  weeks  old. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for  service 
and  a  splendid  hunch  of  young  sows.  A  Iso  young  pigs. 

They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific,  early  maturing 
kind  for  which  the 

KALORAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

Part  II. 

Poultry. — Tho  poultry  entries  were  fewer 
In  number  than  in  1906,  but  the  average 
quality  was  better  than  ever.  Fifty  outside 
pens  have  been  built,  each  with  a  small  run, 
and  these  make  an  ideal  place  for  turkeys 
and  water  fowl,  and  are  also  in  great  demand 
by  breeders  for  showing  large  exhibition  pens. 
More  of  these  yards  could  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  both  for  entries  and  for  rental.  The 
most  popular  breeds  were  out  in  strong  num¬ 
bers,  and  were  of  fine  quality.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  leghorns.  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes  seem  to  be  the  leaders.  The  Barred 
variety  in  Plymouth  Rocks,  the  Whites  in 
Wyandottes  and  Leghorns  and  the  Single 
Comb  in  Rhode  Island  Reds  seem  easily  to 
take  first  place.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the 
purebred  poultry  in  the  State  are  of  these  four 
varieties.  Silver  Wyandottes  were  much 
stronger  than  for  several  years,  and  Goldens 
made  a  good  showing.  Both  of  these  breeds 
deserve  a  wider  distribution.  While  there  was 
a  good  string  of  Black  Wyandottes  this 
variety  does  not  seem  to  be  in  favor  with 
tin,'  farmer.  A  nice  string  of  Silver  Penciled 
Plymouth  Rocks  were  on  hand,  all  the  dis¬ 
play  of  one  exhibitor.  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes  are  getting  nearer  the  Light  Brahma 
in  markings  but  there  is  still  a  chance  for 
much  improvement.  Partridge  and  Silver 
Penciled  Wyandottes  are  improving  and  a 
good  specimen  of  either  variety  is  indeed 
handsome.  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
have  not  reached  the  uniformity  of  the  Single 
Comb  variety,  and  the  old  American  Domi¬ 
nique  have  lost  much  of  their  old-time  form 
by  admixture  of  Plymouth  Rock  blood  to  im¬ 
prove  their  plumage.  Brown  I-eghorns  are 
still  next  to  the  whites  in  popularity  and  a 
good  showing  of  Buffs  were  on  band.  Black 
Minoreas  made  a  very  good  showing  both 
in  Single  and  Rose  Comb  varieties  but  the 
Rose  Combs  seem  to  average  considerably 
smaller  in  size.  Brahmas  were  not  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  they  have  been,  and  Cochins  were  very 
light.  Langsbans  sera  to  have  had  their  day, 
and  but  few  are  ceen  at  any  of  the  present 
shows  where  15  years  ago  they  made  one  of 
the  most  attractive  classes.  Most  of  the 
other  breeds  were  shown  by  men  that  make 
a  business  of  following  a  circuit  of  the  Fall 
•  shows  just  for  the  money  they  can  win. 
though  some  were  shown  by  fanciers  who 
take  pleasure  in  breeding  these  rarer  varie¬ 
ties.  Bronze  seemed  to  be  the  most  popular 
of  the  turkeys.  Toulouse  led  in  entries  of 
geese,  and  l’ekins  and  Rouens  tied  in  number 
of  entries  in  the  duck  classes.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  extra  fine.  Several  exhibits  of 
incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  appliances 
and  supplies  filled  the  annex. 

Tpk  House  Show  was  mostly  of  Hackney 
and  trotting  or  hunting  blood.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  more  inducements  could  be  offered 
to  draw  out  draft  animals  of  the  best  class 
this  department  could  be  made  of  more  value 
to  the  practical  farmer. 

Farm  Machinery. — Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  fair  in  these 
times  of  scarce  and  high-priced  labor  is  the 
machinery  exhibit.  The  exhibits  of  plows 
were  immense,  showing  all  forms  from  the 
gang  sulky  to  the  small  one-horse  vineyard 
plow  wth  its  wide  range  of  adjustment. 
Harrows  of  all  kinds  were  shown;  cultivators 
both  riding  and  walking  with  every  conceiv¬ 
able  attachment:  garden  implements  in  great 
variety;  corn  harvesters,  binders,  reapers 
and  mowers,  bay  loaders,  rakes,  bay  tedders, 
thrashing  machines,  corn  buskers,  hay  presses, 
corn  cutters  and  shredders  with  blowers,  a 
great  variety  of  power,  both  steam  and  gaso¬ 
line.  manure  spreaders,  dump  wagons,  stone 
crushers,  sa  wan  ills,  fenced,  silos,  bean  harvest¬ 
ers.  dairy  machinery,  manure  and  litter  car¬ 
riers,  ladders,  wheelbarrows,  carriages,  wagons, 
harness,  patent  stanchions,  milking  machines, 
spray  pumps  and  pumps  for  ordinary  uses, 
hand  and  power;  motor  boats,  a  gasoline  truck, 
a  transplanting  machine  and  many  other  use¬ 
ful  exhibits.  The  transplanter  requires  three 
men  and  a  team  to  operate,  though  a  man 
and  two  boys  will  often  do  as  good  work, 
and  will  set  and  water  a  row  of  plants  as 
fast  as  a  team  will  walk.  The  manufacturers 
claim  it  will  work  in  any  soil  even  if  quite 
stony.  Spray  pumps,  rigs  and  nozzles  are 
showing  improvements  each  year  and  the  com¬ 
bination  machines  for  both  field  and  orchard 
work  are  becoming  more  practical.  Powerful 
pumps  and  large  pressure  storage  equipped 
with  safety  valves  make  it  possible  to  use 
the  wheels  in  driving  the  pumps  for  orchard 
work  and  the  pumps  are  constantly  being 
made  accessible  and  simpler.  Nozzles  that 
clear  themselves  of  sediment  are  becoming 
perfected  and  th  troubles  of  the  sprayer  are 
much  reduced.  One  two-wheeled  field-crop 
sprayer  with  pumps  driven  by  the  wheels  and 
a  large  pressure  storage  was  fitted  with  a 
good  steel  tower  for  orchard  work  and  made 
to  attach  to  the  front  gear  of  any  ordinary 
farm  wagon,  making  a  very  good  orchard 
sprayer  at  an  ordinary  figure,  and  one  man 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  operate  it.  Gaso¬ 
line  engines  have  become  the  great  feature 
of  the  machinery  exhibit  and  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  improved  and  the  number  of  parts 
greatly  reduced,  becoming  thereby  much 
simpler  and  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 
Not  only  are  they  shown  by  many  manu¬ 
facturers  by  themselves,  but  many  exhibitors 
have  them  to  run  other  machinery  such  as 
potato  and  corn  planters,  binders  and  manure 
spreaders.  Manufacturers  do  not  advise  a 
farmer  to  get  an  engine  smaller  than  three- 
horse  power  and  if  silo  filling  is  part  of  the 
work  expected  a  much  larger  power  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Traction  engines  were  showing 
their  strong  points  by  running  around  the 
grounds  and  doing  different  stunts  which 
showed  that  they  responded  quickly  to  an 
experienced  operator.  Air  and  water  cooled 
were  both  recommended  by  different  makers, 
both  it  seems  having  their  advantages.  Some 
were  running  with  alcohol  instead  of  gasoline. 
Those  engines  have  taken  the  place  of  steam 
to  a  large  extent,  and  it  seems  have  almost 
entirely  supplanted  the  windmill,  as  the  latter 
is  now  seldom  seen  at  fairs  though  one  was 
in  operation  here  this  year.  Steam  engines 
were  shown  mostly  in  connection  with  thrash¬ 
ing  rigs  both  with  upright  and  horizontal 
boilers;  the  latter  type  being  in  the  majority. 
Very  few  steam  engines  are  now  found  on 
the  farm,  but  in  the  dairy  they  become  very 
handy  at  cleaning-up  time.  Manure  spreaders 
have  made  great  strides  into  popularity  and 
are  now  being  made  by  many  manufacturers. 
The  same  general  principles  of  distribution 
run  through  all.  though  many  secondary 
changes  and  improvements  have  been  made. 
The  greatest  departure  from  the  old  style  is 
one  with  a  curved  beater  that  spreads  six 
feet  wide  from  a  three-foot  box.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  get  the  boxes  nearer  the 


ground  and  make  them  narrower.  Used  in 
connection  with  carriers  from  the  stable  the 
work  of  handling  manure  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  an  important  matter,  as  few  relish 
this  job  of  manure  handling.  Hay  loaders 
have  also  come  rapidly  into  favor  and  are 
now  being  put  out  by  several  manufacturers. 
The  side  delivery  rake  seems  to  be  following 
closely,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
loaders.  A  farm  wagon  was  running  about 
the  grounds  propelled  by  a  gasoline  engine 
located  under  the  body.  A  milking  machine 
was  shown  in  operation  several  times  each 
day  and  the  dairy  building  had  its  usual 
exhibit  of  separators,  coolers,  churns,  testers, 
pails,  cans,  salt,  cleaning  powders,  etc. 

We  can  remember  when  side  shows  and 
fakers  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and 
fully  believe  the  sooner  this  condition  returns 
the  better  the  Fair  will  lie  from  the  farmers' 
standpoint,  and  from  this  standpoint  should 
the  New  York  State  Fair  be  judged.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
farmer  to  think  these  things  are  necessary  to 
draw  him  to  the  Fair.  g.  r.  s. 


Whitewash  for  Outside  Work. — I  do  not 
know  of  any  process  whereby  first-class 
whitewash  for  outside  work  can  be  made 
without  boiling.  Below  I  give  a  formula  for 
whitewash  for  outside  work.  Make  the  white¬ 
wash  in  the  ordinary  way.  place  over  a  fire 
and  bring  to  a  boil.  Then  to  each  gallon 
of  whitewash  stir  in  one  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  alum,  one  pint  of  flour  (rye  flour 
preferred),  one-lialf  pound  glue  previously 
soaked  in  cold  water  three  or  four  hours: 
boil  a  few  minutes.  This  gives  very  good 
satisfaction  applied  cold,  but  is  better  applied 
hot,  as  it  penetrates  the  wood  better  and 
consequently  adheres  more  firmly. 

Waverly,  N.  Y.  ‘  a.  l.  s. 


Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trough  is  no  place  to  put 
butter. 

Wide  awake  farmers  want  the 
cream  separator  that  skims  the  clean¬ 
est.  It  means  more  profit— better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  separator  that's 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  torce  of  any  other 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  "I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The  skimming  is  the 
closest  I  have  ever  seen— mst  a  trace 
of  fat.  I  believe  the  loss  to  be  no  great¬ 
er  than  one  thousandth  of  one  per 
cent.” 

.  That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub¬ 
ulars  are  different,  in  every  way,  from 
I  other  separators,  and  every  difference  i 
is  to  vour  advantage.  Write  for  cat¬ 
alog  S-  153  and  valuable  free  book, ' 
‘  Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can,  Chicago,  III. 


DR.  WEARE’S 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

CURES 

HEAVES 

The  original  anil  only  permnncnt 
Heave  Cure.  85  years  of  success. 

It  positively  cures  the  worst  eases. 

Don’t  experiment  with  Imita¬ 
tions — try  the  old,  reliable  “Dr* 

TVeareV*,  no  matter  how  bad  the 
case  or  what  else  you  have  tried. 

It  not  satisfied,  we  make  it  right. 

A  5  lb.  pfeg.  (enough  to  cure  any  easel  by  express,  prepaid,  $2. 
Write  for  liooklet  and  testimonials. 

Geo*  G.  Mulliner  &  Co.,  Fairport,  N.  Y# 


Farmers  Take  Notice. 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  you 
will  have  your  ensilage  to  cut,  and  your 
threshing  to  do.  Be  prepared  and  be 
sure  you  have  on  your  premises  one  of  our 

AIR-COOLED 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

They  are  reliable  and  require  no 
expert  to  handle  them. 

Write  now  for  further  information. 
Our  prices  will  astonish  you,  and  our 
goods  will  please  you. 

THE  AIR-COOLED  MOTOR  CO., 

BOSTON  OFFICE, 

21  South  Market  Street. 

E.  A.  SHKl’HUKl),  Eastern  Sales  Mg’r. 
Factory,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Pratts  stock 

r’‘LU*’  GUIDE 


HINTS  FOR  STOCK  RAISERS 


1  HORSE 

EQUALS  2 

Working  Capacity  In¬ 
creased  by  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator — 
Makes  Colts  Grow 


Mr. 


Thomas  Johnson,  of 


s  Jc 

Marion,  Mich.,  had  trouble 
with  a  team  horse  that  be¬ 
came  rough  haired  and  lost 
its  appetite.  One  bag  of 
Pratts  A nirnal  Regulator  was 
given  to  it  with  the  result  that 
the  animal  recovered,  got  into 
fine  condition,  ana 
could  do  more  work 
than  ever  before. 


Advice  Free 


Write  us  about  all  your 
poultryandlivestock  troubles. 

Our  Veterinary  Staff  is  at 
your  service  free  of  charge , 
and  any  questions  relating  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of 
your  fowls  or  animals  will 
receive  expert  attention. 

Tell  us  just  what  your  troub¬ 
les  are,  and  let  us  help  you  to 
make  more  money. 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear 
from  users  of  the  Pratt  Prep¬ 
arations.  Write  us  any  time 
and  keep  us  informed  regard¬ 
ing  your  experiences  in  rais¬ 
ing  live  stock  or  poultry. 


IN  COUC 

IS  DEATH 

Thousands  of  Valuabfa 
Horses  Lost  Through 
Lack  of  Prompt 
Treatment 


prj. 

ANIMAL  REGULATOR 


is  a  preparation  of  rare 
and  costly  roots  and 
herbs  chosen  from  all 
the  most  famous  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  world 
where  fine  horses  and  cattle 
are  reared.  Arabia,  Africa 
and  Europe  have  been  search¬ 
ed  for  their  purest  medicinal 
products  to  produce  this  won¬ 
derful  preparation  for  the 
benefit  of  American  farmers 
and  breeders.  It  strengthens 
all  the  organs  and  tones  up 
the  whole  system  to  a  state 
of  healthy  vitality. 

Order  a  Bag 

A  25-pound  bag  of  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator  costs  only 
$3.25,  and  the  results  are  worth 
many  times  that  amount. 
Smaller  packages  from  25c  up. 


0n«  Pratt-fed  Horee  does  the  work 
of  two  othero. 


Pratts  Books 

We  are  now 


the 


printing 

five  books  named  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list.  Simply  drop  us 
a  postal  card  mentioning 
which  you  want  and  we  will 
mail  you  copies  as  soon  as 
they  are  off  the  press.  The 
regular  price  of  these  books 
is  25  cents,  but  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Pratts  preparations 
you  get  them  free. 

Pratts  New  Horse  Book. 

Pratts  New  Cattle  Book. 

Pratts  New  Hog  Book. 

Pratts  New  Sheep  Book. 

Pratts  New  Poultry  Book. 


Colic  always  demands 
prompt  measures  to  save  the 
animal’s  life. 

Many  a  valuable  horse  has 
been  lost  while  someone 
searched  for  a  doctor  or  be¬ 
cause  the  dealer  had  no  rem¬ 
edy  to  offer.  Take  no  chances 
of  losing  valuablestock 
from  lack  of  a  handy 
remedy. 

pt <£££> 

COUC  CURE 

is  prompt,  safe  and  ab¬ 
solutely  certain.  A 
bottle  should  always 
be  kept  handy  in  case 
of  emergency.  Its  ef¬ 
fect  is  immediate,  and  many 
a  valuable  animal  has  been 
saved  by  Pratts  when  all  else 
has  failed.  Don't  take  chances. 
Get  a  bottle  of  Pratts  Colic 
Cure  from  your  dealer  today, 
and  be  safe. 

A  Double  Guarantee 


Pratts  Animal 
Pratts  Colic  Cure  and 


gu 

all  other 
Pratt  preparations  are  sold  by 
the  leading  dealers. 

With  every  package  you  get  a 
double  guarantee  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Pratt  Food  Co. 
and  also  by  your  dealer, that  Pratt 
Preparations  will  do  exactly  what 
they  are  intended  to  do. 


Draft FOOd IIS'  — -<£ 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINCER  &  BRO. 
Wrlghtsvllle,  Pa. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Horizontal  or  Vertical. 

VERMONT  or  IDEAL 

With  Special  Equipment  for  All  Purposes 

Write  for  Catalogs. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


I  IKICCCn  on^r 

I  11  Ml  I  I  II  mnk™  the  old 

Llll  VLLU  reliable  paint 
and  will  last  for  years  on  a  house,  barn 
or  fenee.  We  make  both  products. 

"  Linseod  Oil  ia  the  Life  of  Paint." 

Established  1847. 


PAINTS 


PREPARED— Our 

“  Diamond ’*  or  “Yankee** 
Paint  is  more  convenient, wears  longer,  goes  farther, 
and  eosts  less  than  you  can  mix  the  materials,  but 
our  paint  eosts  more  than  the  “cheap  dope”  paints 
so  freely  advertised.  Get  color  card  and  prices. 


01® 


THOMPSON’  Sc  CO.,  Diamond  Taint  and  Oil  Works,  Al.I.EGlIEW,  P.t, 


OUR  OLD 
PROCESS 

Tlie  very  best  Feed 

for  Horses,  Cows,  Sheep,  lloss.  Fools 
Fte.  Inerenses  the  value  of  other  feed 
Rich  manure  left.  DOUBLE  GAIN  FEED 
Manofaeturers. 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engin 

30  DAYS  FREE 


,Vlln.  ?Pler  to  lot  you  /trove,  to  your  own  satisfaction,  surely  in  cold  weather 
tnat  it  is  —the  most  convenient  In  warm,— that  Is  “sell 

—the  most  economical  contained’ -a  unit— on 

for.™  -the  most  durable  machine  with  nose parat 

rarm  engine  made,  we  will  send  you  any  size  you  A--*— 
may  select  on  jo  day  s  free  trials  no  money  in  advance, 
we  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  it. 

It’s  the  engine  that  requires  no  foundation,  no 
bolting  down,  or  truing  up, 

— that  you  can  set  down  any  place,  and  in  any 
position ,  and  start  work  at  once,— that  starts  as 


tanks  -  no  connections  ... 
mate, — that  has  no  “hid¬ 
den"  parts— you  see  and 

ftt  »11  Inechanlsm,— that  can  be  easily  moved 

from  place  to  place  on  an  ordinary  sled  or  truck,— that 
work  and  uses  less  gasoline  than 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  We.tmlntfor  Station  'V  rlte  for  CatalogueO. 
^asollne^Englnes^WoodSawlng  Outfits,  Ensilage  Outfits,  Grl  nde/si^wm  IllM^hYn^Hay  Presses,  etc. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Com|iany, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  October  16th,  1907. 

NINETY  HEAD. 

The  best  yet.  All  ages  of  best  breeding.  Attend 
the  sale  and  look  over  the  best  breed  of  Dairy  Cows 
in  the  World. 

S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND,  Sales  Manager, 

Catalogues  Ready.  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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October  12,  1907. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ILDS 


TYPE  A  ENGINE 


U| 


PORTABLE  ENGINE. 


Do  You  Want  a  Reliable  Hired  Man? 


'-pHE  Olds  Engine  is  the  best  hired  man  you  can 
get — always  ready  to  work,  never  gets  tired  or 
sick,  and  you  can  depend  upon  it  every  day  in  the 
year. 

We  have  a  liberal  proposition  to  make  to  you  that 
will  save  you  money.  It  is  something  you  cannot 


afford  to  overlook.  Do  not  buy  a  gasoline  engine 

until  you  have  talked  to  us. 

Our  agents  for  New  York  State  are  R.  H.  Deyo 
&  Co.,  23  Washington  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
They  will  take  care  of  you  in  the  right  way— see  your 
engine  is  right  and  will  see  that  it  is  kept  so. 


Olds  Portable  Engine 


Our  Olds  Portable  Engine  is  the  very  best  engine 
on  wheels.  It  has  features  that  make  it  moie 
economical  to  operate  and  satisfactory  in  every 
way. 

We  call  attention  to  the  cooling  tank,  the  circu¬ 
lating  pump,  friction  clutch  pulley,  removable  water 
jacket,  on  the  engine,  ground  joints,  no  packing 
to  blow  out. 

We  have  been  building  gasoline  engines  for  25 
years,  and  nothing  but  gas  engines,  in  the  finest 
equipped  gas  engine  shop  in  the  world — and  for  all 
this  high  quality  and  superiority  the  price  will 
surprise  you. 

Write  us  or  R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton, 


to-day  for  our  attractive  proposition.  It  is  worth 
your  while. 

If  you  want  an  engine  we  have  one  you  can  afford 
to  buy. 

We  guarantee  the  Olds  Engine  will  run  properly. 
It  is  reliable  and  simple;  simpler,  in  fact,  than  any 
other  high  grade  gasoline  engine. 

Our  Type  A  Engine  on  Skids,  3  to  8  h.  p.  is  ready 
to  run  when  you  get  it — does  not  have  to  be  set  up? 
no  piping  to  connect,  no  foundation  to  build ;  simply 
fill  with  gasoline,  throw  on  the  switch  and  it  goes. 

Easy  to  start  Winter  or  Summer. 

The  United  States  Government  uses  it  and  they 
are  the  most  particular  buyers  we  know  about. 


Best  By  Every  Test 


TYPE  ‘A”  ENGINE  WITH  HOPPER 
JACKET. 


They  use  Olds  Engines  for 
all  kinds  of  work,  including 
spraying,  irrigating  work  and 
for  power  everywhere.  What 
is  good  enough  for  the  U.  S. 
Government  should  be  good 
enough  for  almost  anybody. 

Our  catalogue  shows  en¬ 
gines  from  3  to  50  h.p. — in¬ 
cluding  a  3  h.p.  air-cooled 
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engine  widely  used  for  spraying  purposes.  Send  for  this  catalogue  and  get  our  liberal  offer. 


Main  Office 

Boston— 69-75  Washington  St.,  N. 
Minneapolis — 313  So.  Front  St. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.— 1226  Eleventh  St. 
Philadelphia— 1816  Market  St. 


Lansing,  Midi, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.— 23  Washington  St. 
Omaha — 1018  Farnum  St. 
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SEASONABLE  SHEEP  NOTES. 


Suggestions  in  Care  and  Management. 

At  this  season  it  will  always  pay  to  keep  the  ram  in 
the  stable  during  the  day,  feeding  him  liberally  on  oats, 
oil  meal  and  clover  hay.  This  food  will  supply  blood 
material,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  from  his 
system,  and  which  no  pasture  fully  supplies.  A 
strap  about  his  neck  for  leading,  and  the  knowledge  of 


EARLY  SPRING  IN  VERMONT.  Fig.  374. 


the  feed  inside  will,  after  a  few  days,  make  it  an  easy 
matter  to  catch  him. 

Now  is  tiie  time  to  cull  out  the  ewes  that  proved  poor 
breeders  last  season,  as  well  as  those  that  have  broken 
mouths.  No  matter  how  good  breeders  they  have 
been,  they  will  cost  much  more  to  winter,  and  with  the 
expensive  feeds  of  all  sorts  that  sheep,  as  well  as  all 
stock  must  consume  the  coming  Winter,  it  will  not 
pay  to  feed  any  but  sheep  that  can  turn  it  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  is  always  the  danger  that  they  may 
not  winter  at  all,  and  each  one  whose  only  return  is 
its  pelt  means  a  lessening  of  profit  from 
the  products  in  the  flock.  My  father  used 
to  tell  me,  “Never  let  an  old  sheep  that  is 
fat,  get  thin,”  and  I  have  found  it  good 
counsel.  Such  sheep  turned  in  good  pas¬ 
ture  will  usually  fatten  quickly,  and  at 
present  prices,  will  bring  nearly  or  all  they 
originally  cost. 

Before  the  lambs  go  to  market,  select  the 
best  and  strongest  ewe  lambs  for  breeders. 

Let  the  butcher  have  the  weaklings  and  late 
ones.  This  is  the  only  sure  way  to  build 
up  a  flock.  Give  such  lambs  an  extra 
chance  with  the  ewes  for  fattening.  These 
can  be  turned  with  the  ewes,  so  as  to  drop 
their  lambs  at  about  one  year  old,  and  will 
raise  a  good  strong  lamb,  and  while  they 
will  not  develop  quite  as  soon,  if  well  fed, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  will  make 
just  as  good  sheep  and  will  have  paid  their 
way  and  a  profit  beside. 

Now  as  the  Fall  rains  come  on  be  sure 
to  house  the  sheep  and  lambs  during  such 
storms.  It  will  pay.  Nothing  saps  their 
vitality  faster  than  to  have  their  wool  and 
skin  saturated  with  water  which  must 
largely  dry  out  from  the  heat  of  their 
bodies.  A  good  dry  stable  to  lie  in  will 
be  much  more  to  their  health  and  comfort 
than  even  the  highest  knolls. 

If  a  lot  of  lambs  are  to  be  fed  for  the  Winter  it  will 
pay  to  secure  them  early.  Prices  will  not  be  lower, 
and  a  good  thrifty  Iamb  is  cheaper  at  even  one  cent 
per  pound  advance  over  a  poor  unthrifty  one.  Let  the 
other  fellow  take  the  culls  that  are  left.  Then,  too, 
they  can  get  a  start  while  grass  is  good  before  frost, 
that  otherwise  must  be  supplied  by  expensive  corn  and 
other  high-priced  grain.  If  feeding  troughs  are  put  in 
the  pasture  and  a  little  corn  and  oats — what  they  will 


eat  up  clean — is  given  daily,  it  will  be  really  economy 
of  feed.  Most  feeding  lambs  never  have  tasted  grain, 
and  to  wait  until  they  come  off  the  pastures  when  for  a 
week  they  will  often  scarcely  eat  hay,  and  also  have  to 
learn  to  eat  grain,  means  not  only  no  gain  for  that 
time,  but  often  an  actual  loss  of  weight.  Just  a 
sprinkling  of  grain  at  first  with  a  little  salt  on  it,  being 
careful  to  take  out  the  next  day  all  they  leave  and 
sweep  the  troughs  clean  before  putting  in  a  fresh 
mess  will  scon  get  them  to  eating  a  moderate  amount 
readily;  thus  they  will  come  into  Winter  quarters 
without  any  setback.  I  have  always  found  a  pound 
of  grain  to  sheep  in  pasture  worth  as  much  as  a  pound 
and  a  half  in  the  shelter.  Unless  lambs  are  to  be  fed 
late,  well  on  toward  pasture,  avoid  laying  in  the  open- 
wool,  large-frame  sort,  even  though  they  weigh  more 
in  the  Fall.  Such  will  gain  in  weight,  but  not  in  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  price  obtained  if  put  in  market  before  they 
are  finished,  will  be  much  below  top  quotations.  The 
lamb  that  is  expected  to  go  to  market  in  February  or 
March  should  be  one  that  at  that  time  is  round  and 
fat.  Such  will  top  the  market. 

Above  all,  don’t  leave  the  sheep  or  lambs  either,  out 
long  after  the  virtue  has  gone  out  of  the  grass,  even 
though  there  is  much  of  it  in  the  fields;  it  will  fill,  but 
not  feed  them.  There  will  be  great  temptation  to  do 
this  with  high  priced  hay  and  grain  before  us  this 
Winter.  It  will  really  take  more  feed  before  Spring 
if  the  sheep  do  not  go  into  Winter  quarters  in  the 
pink  of  condition. 

A  Concrete  Silo. 

Can  you  give  quotations  for  building  a  concrete  silo  large 
enough  for  150  sheep  and  10  cows?  s. 

A  silo  large  enough  to  supply  10  cows  and  150 
sheep  for  six  months  would  need  to  hold  from  60  to 
70  tons.  This  would  mean  a  round  silo,  25  feet  deep 


and  15  feet  in  diameter.  Such  dimensions  allow  for 
about  10  tons  to  settle.  Forty  pounds  a  day  is  a  full 
ration  for  a  cow,  or  400  pounds  for  the  10,  or  36  tons 
for  six  months.  The  sheep  can  be  safely  fed  two 
pounds  per  day,  or  300  pounds  for  the  lot.  For  the 
same  period  this  would  mean  27  tons,  or  a  total  of  63. 
Better  plan  for  a  little  extra,  and  call  it  70.  The  walls 
should  be  not  less  than  14  inches  thick  above  ground. 
A  silo  constructed  of  concrete  can  be  more  easily  built 


square  with  the  corners  cut  off,  or  octagon.  The  di¬ 
mensions  I  gave  for  a  round  one  will  not  materially 
differ  from  one  of  the  latter  form,  and  approximately 
will  not  be  much  difference  for  a  square  one  14  feet 
across.  J  he  cost  can  only  be  considered  from  a  local 
standpoint  and  may  differ  in  other  localities. 

Portland  cement  cost  more  this  Fall— $10.70  deliv¬ 
ered.  I  am  only  12  miles  from  the  works.  I  get  a  re¬ 
bate  of  $1.50  a  ton  for  sacks  returned,  leaving  the  ce- 
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ment  $9.20  net.  Lime  costs  about  $1.35  per  barrel. 
If  a  silo  of  concrete,  such  as  I  described  on  page  551,  is 
desired,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  amount  required  by 
getting  the  entire  space  to  be  filled  depending  on  the 
capacity  of  silo,  using  the  amount  I  used  for  wall 
given  as  a  guide.  To  this  must  be  added  lumber  for 
the  frame,  which  will  cost  half  as  much  at  least  as 
the  cement  and  lime,  and  the  labor.  The  latter  is  a 
local  matter,  and  will  depend  on  the  amount  paid  per 
day  and  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen.  It  is  hard, 
dirty  work.  The  lumber,  of  course,  can  be  used  for 
other  purposes,  and  need  not  necessarily  be 
all  charged  against  the  silo.  I  am  vkry  sure 
such  a  silo,  although  costing  more  at  the 
start,  will  be  much  the  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  if  properly  constructed.  It  will  pay 
to  this  end  to  secure  the  services  of  one 
skilled  man  in  the  construction  of  con¬ 
crete.  Finally,  I  would  emphasize  the  fact 
that  such  a  silo  should  be  constructed  at 
once,  as  it  must  have  time  to  harden  before 
the  pressure  is  put  on  from  the  silage.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  too  late  to  build  one  this 
year.  Better  put  it  up  in  June  so  that  it 
will  have  ample  time  to  dry  out  before 
freezing  weather.  edward  van  alstyne.  ' 

PEAR  BLIGHT  ON  APPLE  TREES. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1907,  a  very 
severe  case  of  root  killing  and  so-called 
“collar-rot”  in  one  of  the  nicest  commercial 
apple  orchards  in  southern  Pennsylvania 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  writer. 
In  a  block  of  vigorous  looking  14-year-old 
trees  which  last  year  had  produced  900  bar¬ 
rels  of  excellent  apples,  an  unusual  malady 
had  broken  out,  which  bid  fair  to  sweep 
out  of  existence  the  work  of  years  just  as 
it  was  becoming  productive.  After  two 
days  of  digging  with  pick,  shovel  and 
knife  around  numerous  trees,  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  disease  became  clear.  The  trunks  of 
the  trees  became  blackened,  and  the  bark  sunken  in 
areas  of  varying  size,  usually  appearing  to  have  begun 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  extending  both 
upwards  and  downwards  from  this  point,  eventually 
forming  a  complete  girdle  of  both  trunk  and  roots, 
thus  killing  the  trees.  Rarely  it  occurred  wholly 
above  ground,  and  occasionally  the  entire  infection  was 
evidently  in  the  roots.  The  attack  was  relatively  shal- 
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low,  the  wood  below  the  bark  being  sound  in  most 
cases.  It  was  no  respecter  of  varieties,  Missouri  Pip¬ 
pin,  Gano,  York  Imperial,  Grimes  and  Ben  Davis  all 
were  attacked. 

At  this  stage  it  seemed  desirable  to  get  additional 
counsel,  so  specimens  of  the  disease  were  shown  to 
Prof.  Waite,  of  the  division  of  Orchard  Disease  In¬ 
vestigations,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  he  was  invited 
to  see  the  orchard.  As  a  result,  it  was  shown  by  com- 
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plcte  inoculation  tests  that  the  whole  trouble  was  due 
to  the  Pear  blight  bacterium  (B.  amylovorus).  This 
is  an  unusual  attack  for  this  organism,  Pear  blight  on 
the  roots  and  “collar”  of  apple  trees,  with  no  evidence 
of  having  come  down  the  trunk.  So  new  is  it  that 
when  the  case  was  reported  by  the  writer  to  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  Pear  blight  organism,  Dr.  Burrill,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  he  responded  “impossible’,’ 
and  added  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “because  I  have 
said  so.”  The  evidence  was  conclusive,  however,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  add  this  new  capacity  for  destruction 
to  the  already  unenviable  record  of  the  Pear  blight. 

Proper  remedial  measures  were  set  in  operation  by 
the  owner  of  the  orchard,  and  from  present  indications 
the  prospects  for  complete  control  are  good.  These 
consist  in  checking  succulent  growth  by  omitting  cul¬ 
tivation,  in  rigorously  cutting  out  all  signs  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  wherever  it  appears  in  the  orchard — on  twigs,  limbs 
or  crown — and  in  properly  sterilizing  the  wounds  and 
implements,  when  necessary.  The  sterilizing  is  done 
with  corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  one  tablet  to  a  pint. 
In  large  wounds,  the  re-entrance  of  disease  is  avoided 
by  painting  with  a  white-lead  paint,  mixed  with  raw 
linseed  oil  so  thick  as  not  to  run  on  the  trunk.  Where 
the  disease  has  practically  or  completely  girdled  the 
tree,  of  course  nothing  can  he  done  but  remove  the 
tree  to  prevent  infecting  others.  The  disease  must  be 
caught  in  its  earlier  stages.  When  this  is  done  the 
procedure  is  to  cut  out  all  diseased  tissue,  sterilizing 
and  painting  the  wound  as  indicated  above. 

Pennsylvania  State  College.  j.  r.  stewart. 


HUMUS  AND  LIME  NEEDED. 

This  land  is  originally  gray  sandy  soil  on  red  subsoil, 
but  in  places  acres  of  the  top  soil  have  been  washed  off 
down  to  the  red  subsoil,  which  is  good  strong  land  but  hard 
to  work,  while  the  gray,  on  account  of  the  sand  in  it,  is 
as  kind  and  friable  as  you  ever  saw.  It  all  holds  manure 
or  fertilizer  where  underlaid  with  the  red,  but  look  out  if 
you  strike  clay  or  crawfish.  It  has  been  farmed  in 

tobacco  and  oats  or  wheat  for  away  over  a  hundred  years, 

maybe  two  hundred,  for  we  are  right  down  near  Jamestown 
where  they  are  now  celebrating  the  three  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  settlement.  The  land  is  entirely  devoid  of 
humus,  and  most  of  it  will  produce  nothing  until  you  grow 

a  crop  of  clover  or  cow  peas  on  it.  The  more  crops  the 

letter  but  one  will  do  if  you  follow  it  in  a  year  or  so  with 
more.  Red-top  pastures  do  well  after  plowing  down  sods 
of  the  above  and  if  the  land  is  limed  it  produces  Blue  grass. 
I  have  noticed  that  where  there  is  a  brush  heap  burned 
there  will  be  a  spot  of  rank  dark  green  wheat,  oats,  cow  peas, 
corn  or  anything  that  grows,  so  I  took  it  that  potash  was 
what  was  needed,  but  when  I  went  to  the  place  in  Black- 
stone  where  they  mix  fertilizer  by  different  formulas  they 
told  me  that  the  potash  in  ashes  was  a  different  kind  from 
what  thev  could  get  in  chemicals,  and  they  could  not  mix 
an  article  that  would  produce  the  effects  that  ashes  did.  Is 
this  so.  and  if  not  what  kind  and  how  much  potash  do  I 
n°ed?  They  recommended  a  small  per  cent  of  nitrogen  with 
phosphoric  acid  as  better,  and  say  half  rock  and  half  bone 
makes  an  excellent  fertilizer.  A  mixture  of  1-10-0  brings 
good  corn  drilled  in  the  row,  and  keeps  it  up  for  several 
years,  as  I  have  seen,  so  that  looks  as  though  they  were 
right  in  part,  but  one  per  cent  of  any  cement  looks  very 
small.  w.  b.  c. 

Nottoway  Co.,  Va. 

From  what  you  say  your  soil  needs  humus  and  lime 
most  of  all.  The  evidence  that  lime  is  needed  is  clear. 
Red-top  does  quite  well  in  sour  soils.  We  have  seeded 
Timothy  and  Red-top  together.  When  lime  was  used 
the  Timothy  dominated,  hut  without  lime,  in  two  years 
the  Red-top  filled  the  field.  The  heavy  growth  after 
burning  the  brush  heap  is  not  a  sure  sign  that  potash  is 
needed.  There  is  over  six  times  as  much  lime  as  of 
potash  in  ashes,  and  the  action  of  fire  on  some  soils 

acts  to  improve  them.  A  ton  of  wood  ashes  will  con¬ 
tain  about  650  pounds  of  lime,  100  of  potash,  and  40 

of  phosphoric  acid.  The  potash  is  in  the  form  of  a 

carbonate,  which  will  act  much  the  same  as  the  lime  to 


neutralize  acids  in  the  soil.  Most  of  the  potash  used 
in  the  South  is  in  the  form  of  muriate  or  kainit. 
These  are  mostly  chlorides  being  very  much  like  salt 
in  their  effect  upon  the  soil.  Instead  of  sweetening  the 
soil  as  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  ashes  would,  the 
muriate  and  kainit  would  be  more  likely  to  add  to  the 
acid  effect.  The  manufacturer  is  right  therefore  in 
saying  that  a  mixture  containing  muriate  of  potash 
would  not  be  like  ashes.  He  could,  however,  make  a 
very  good  imitation  by  using  lime,  sulphate  of  potash 
and  basic  or  iron  slag.  The  lime  would  be  the  same  as 
that  in  the  ashes,  and  200  pounds  of  sulphate  would 
give  as  much  potash  as  there  is  in  a  ton  of  the  ashes. 
This  sulphate  would  not  sour  the  ground.  By  using 
250  pounds  of  the  iron  slag  you  would  have  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  as  is  in  the  ashes  and  also  100  pounds 
more  of  lime.  Thus  by  mixing  700  pounds  of  lime, 
250  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  250  pounds  of 
slag  you  would  have  more  actual  plant  food  and  more 
lime  than  in  a  ton  of  ashes.  Wc  cannot  say  that  it 
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would  give  better  results,  for  there  is  something  about 
pure  wood  ashes  which  defies  the  chemist  to  explain 
its  value.  One  per  cent  of  nitrogen  seems  like  a  very 
small  amount,  yet  we  have  known  cases  where  a  mere 
pinch  of  nitrogen  in  addition  to  that  added  in  green 
manuring  made  a  difference  in  the  crop. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  two  forms  of  phosphoric 
acid.  We  explained  on  page  682  how  ground  bone 
becomes  more  and  more  soluble  in  the  soil,  while  acid 
phosphate  becomes  insoluble.  We  would  test  the  soil 
with  nitrogen  and  potash.  Get  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  potash  for  this  testing,  and  use  small,  meas¬ 
ured  quantities  here  and  there  along  entire  rows  of 
corn  or  other  crops.  Any  gain  from  the  nitrate  will 
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be  due  to  nitrogen,  and  any  from  the  sulphate  will  be 
due  to  potash,  and  observation  and  figuring  will  show 
you  how  much  you  can  economically  use. 

CROW  AND  WOLF  HUNTERS. 

Some  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  farmers  who 
were  forced  to  wait  until  their  land  was  dry  enough 
for  Spring  plowing,  put  the  time  to  good  use.  A  deal 
of  it  was  spent  in  hunting  and  killing  wolves,  and  in 
destroying  crows.  All  farmers  know  that  the  former 
are  a  menace  to  their  flocks,  and  at  least  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  believe  that  the  crow,  in  destroying  the  eggs  and 
young  of  our  songsters,  and  of  game  birds,  does  more 
injury  than  good.  Now  and  then  is  found  a  farmer 
in  the  West  who  sticks  to  the  theory  that  a  crow  earns 
all  the  corn  he  digs  up,  and  deserves  to  be  forgiven 
for  the  eggs  he  steals,  because  of  the  number  of  bugs 
that  he  kills.  Now  and  then  is  found  a  soil  tiller  who 
sticks  to  it  that  a  crow  will  follow  him  in  his  furrow 


and  eat  up  bugs  and  worms  that  are  disturbed  in  their 
hiding  places.  Where  one  man  of  this  belief  is  found, 
99  others  are  loudly  calling  for  a  State  bounty  that 
will  encourage  wholesale  destruction  of  the  black- 
feathered  creature. 

In  Kane  County,  Illinois,  there  exists  an  odd  or¬ 
ganization.  Its  members  annually  hold  a  crow  hunt. 
Marksmen  are  chosen  on  sides  just  as  we  used  to  do  at 
spelling  schools.  A  hunt  lasts  one  week,  including 
Sunday.  The  farmers  encourage  the  shooters  to  pass 
over  their  places  and  take  all  the  crows  that  may  be 
found  on  or  off  the  wing.  Now  and  then  a  soil  tiller 
invites  a  dozen  shooters  to  dinner.  Two  or  three  town¬ 
ships  are  covered  in  the  hunt.  At  the  end  of  the  week, 
the  hunters  come  in  with  their  trophies,  including  hawks 
and  butcher  birds.  The  side  that  has  lost  in  the  con¬ 
test  must  put  up  the  expense  of  a  banquet  that  always 
closes  the  hunt.  But  perhaps  the  most  successful  pair 
of  crow  hunters  in  all  Illinois  belong  to  De  Kalb 
County.  They  are  T.  J.  Adams  and  Sidney  Rowe. 
These  two  marksmen  during  the  last  year  have  taken 
on  the  wing  more  than  1,000  crows.  They  have  a 
small  instrument  that  is  made  to  imitate  closely  the  call 
of  a  crow  in  distress.  The  sound  of  this  call  when 
sent  out  from  a  hiding  place  serves  to  attract  scores 
of  crows.  They  venture  within  gunshot  and  are  killed 
on  sight  without  any  compunction.  Possibly  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  readers  who  will  estimate  this  as  a  mean 
advantage  to  take  of  a  creature  that  has  flown  to  the 
relief  of  one  of  his  tribe.  Even  a  crow  may  have  a 
certain  amount  of  heroism  of  the  brand  that  wins  a 
medal  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  But  the  farmer  who 
has  been  forced  to  replant  his  corn  and  is  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  song  birds  and  the  service  of  in¬ 
sectivorous  fowls  loses  no  sleep  over  the  destruction 
of  the  caw  family,  no  matter  what  means  are  taken 
to  despatch  him,  barring  only  uncalled-for  cruelty. 

Farmers  whose  farms  closely  adjoin  timber  have 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  wolves.  One  would  think 
that  the  days  of  this  animal  in  the  thickly  settled  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Middle  States  had  gone  by.  Most  all  of 
the  States  are  still  giving  bounties  for  the  killing  of 
wolves.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  county  as  well 
as  a  State  bounty.  The  accompanying  picture,  Fig.  381, 
is  that  of  W.  A.  Davis,  of  Walworth  County,  Wis¬ 
consin.  In  a  dozen  different  counties  of  the  Badger 
State  this  man  is  known  as  “Wolf”  Davis,  because  of 
his  unconquerable  spirit  in  hunting  wolves.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  an  experience  of  20  years  he  has  taken 
500.  Quite  recently  he,  with  the  aid  of  his  dog,  cleaned 
up  $62  in  a  single  afternoon.  FIc  captured  a  she  wolf 
and  then  dug  out  seven  young  ones.  The  dog  is  a 
Russian  wolf  hound,  answering  to  the  name  of  Orliff. 
Davis  says  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  a 
good  wolf  dog.  The  quality  most  desired  is  that  he  will 
take  the  back  track  or  scent.  Orliff  has  this  quality  in 
the  most  pronounced  degree,  and  the  result  is  that 
few  wolves  get  away  from  this  hunter  and  his  dog. 
During  the  Spring  it  has  been  a  common  occurrence 
to  capture  all  the  way  from  10  to  15  wolves,  both  in 
Illinois  and  the  lower  counties  of  Wisconsin. 

Illinois.  _  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


People  do  not  generally  know  that  drain  tile  is  now 
made  of  concrete.  In  some  sections  where  there  is  little 
or  no  clay,  sand  and  cement  arc  used  to  make  tile, 
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which  are  said  to  be  superior  in  some  ways  to  baked 
clay.  The  tile  are  made  in  molds,  by  hand,  or  in  a 
machine  which  will  turn  out  about  300  an  hour.  In 
some  cases  sewer  pipes  are  made  in  one  continuous 
piece,  around  a  tube  which  can  be  pulled  out  and  along 
the  ditch  when  one  section  is  surrounded  with  con¬ 
crete.  The  wonders  that  are  done  above  ground  with 
cement  leave  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  serve 
us  under  ground. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  HILL-TOP  ORCHARDS.  SELECTING  AND  CURING  SEED  CORN. 


New  Value  to  Old  Pastures. 

Part  III. 

Those  .apple  trees  growing  in  Hale’s  peach  orchard 
would  cure  me  of  any  desire  to  plant  the  two  kinds 
together.  1  he  peaches  have  headed  low,  and  having 
been  cut  back  have  made  a  wide,  branching  top,  crowd¬ 
ing  into  the  apple  trees  on  every  side.  As  a  result,  the 
apple  trees  are  tall  and  leggy,  heading  too  high  and 
making,  for  the  most  part,  a  high  straggling  top,  since 
they  must  mount  high  above  the  peach  trees  in  order 
to  make  headway.  They  make  me  think  of  an  enter¬ 
prising  man  crowded  into  a  corner  where  he  can't  get 
elbow  room.  I  am  glad  I  left  my  apple  trees  32  feet 
apart,  though  I  was  tempted  to  crowd  peaches  between 
them.  It  is  true  that  these  trees  can  be  cut  back  later 
and  reheaded,  but  they  will  never  make  an  orchard 
that  Hale  will  be  proud  to  leave  to  his  boys.  From  my 
limited  experience  I  would  rather  plant  dwarf  apples 
as  fillers  and  plant  peaches  alone.  Hale’s  excuse  is 
that  he  wants  the  peach  trees  to  pay  expenses  while 
the  apples  are  coming  into  bearing.  They  are  not 
paying  this  year,  as  there  is  hardly  a  peach  on  100.000 
trees.  It  will  be  no  easy  job  to  spray  these  apple  trees 
with  Paris-green  or  Bordeaux  Mixture  with  the  peach 
trees  crowding  them.  While  most  of  the  fruit  growers 
in  Connecticut  seem  to  be  planting  apple  and  peach 
together,  I  think  they  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  best  way  to  start  an  apple  orchard.  Such  practice 
is  based  on  the  desire  to  make  the  land  give  early  re¬ 
turns,  but  I  think  there  will  be  a  change  when  growers 
have  a  better  chance  to  see  what  a  heritage  of  poor 
shape  this  leaves  the  tree.  While  peach  orchards  on 
these  hills  rnay  be  considered  makeshifts,  apple  or¬ 
chards  are  permanent,  and  we  ought  to  know,  from 
cur  fight  with  the  scale,  how  important  it  is  to  have 
the  right  shape  to  a  tree. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  on  the  farm  was 
Mr.  Hale’s  work  with  cover  crops.  I  have  told  how  the 
work  of  clearing  and  fitting  the  land  gives  enough  cul¬ 
ture  to  grow  the  tree  to  bearing  age.  After  that  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  the  tree  and  the  crop.  Hale  has  bought 
fertilizers  by  the  thousands  of  tons,  and  he  has  a  good 
idea  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  cow  peas  and 
Crimson  clover  are  saving  him.  1  here  was  one  large 
field  where  peach  trees  afflicted  with  yellows  had  been 
pulled  out.  The  ground  was  seeded  to  rye  last  Fall, 
and  after  the  rye  was  cut  a  combination  of  cow  peas, 
Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  was  seeded.  The 
cow  pea  seed  was  put  under  with  a  disk  and  the  other 
seed  harrowed  in.  During  a  dry  time  it  pays  to  put 
cow  peas  in  deep,  for  then  they  sprout  easier.  The 
clover  and  turnips  lay  four  weeks  in  the  soil  without 
sprouting,  there  being  no  rain  until  late  August.  When 
they  did  start  they  jumped,  and  by  Sep¬ 
tember  17  the  mass  stood  nearly  knee  high. 

Pulling  up  a  few  cow  pea  vines  we  found 
the  roots  covered  with  great  nodules — a 
surer  guarantee  of  nitrogen  than  any 
analysis  ever  printed  on  a  fertilizer  bag ! 

All  through  the  orchards  was  a  green  mass 
of  Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips, 
having  made  an  enormous  growth  since  the 
tardy  rain.  One  who  is  not  familiar  with 
these  crops  cannot  understand  the  great 
benefit  they  are  to  this  soil.  The  clover 
and  peas  accumulate  nitrogen,  while  the 
turnips  dig  up  the  ground  and  make  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  available.  The  Wonderful  cow 
pea  seems  well  adapted  for  manurial  crops 
in  the  North.  Hale  uses  it  after  strawber¬ 
ries  cr  after  rye.  It  grows  until  frost,  and 
then  if  Crimson  clover  has  been  seeded 
with  it,  the  dead  pea  vines  give  a  form  of 
protection  to  the  clover  and  help  carry 
them  through  Winter.  It  is  not  good  econ¬ 
omy  to  grew  a  variety  of  cow  peas  which 
make  seed  at  the  North.  Better  buy  the 
seed  and  get  all  the  vine  growth  possible. 

Crimson  clover  kills  out  in  Connecticut 
about  once  in  three  years,  as  with  us  in 
New  Jersey,  the  killing  being  usually  done 
in  March,  when  the  clover  lifts  with  the 
trost  and  is  dried  out  by  the  wind.  I 
wish  every  farmer  in  Connecticut  could  see 
these  cover  crops  at  Hale’s  place  with  the 
faith  which  makes  us  believe  that  this 
growth  is  worth  10  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  these 
old  hills  should  be  able  to  grow  a  tree  to  bearing  age 
without  fertilizer,  and  then  produce  these  cover  crops 
to  help  grow  the  fruit.  H  w  c 

ex£ept  R?J]Sv  (Jeniton).  Our  home  packers 
^ork>  Michigan  and  Arkansas  for  fruit. 
haIf  a  crop.  Potatoes  less  than  half  a  crop.  Corn 

drnwf  ’  cTrac  in*  4,2,  cents  t0  45  cents.  Wheat  is  being 
a  rilled  under  favorable  conditions.  k  a 

Auburn,  Neb. 


It  is  obvious  that  what  suits  one  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  one  man’s  requirements,  or  one  variety  of  corn, 
may  not  suit  another.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  se¬ 
lected  from  the  stalk  and  from  the  shock,  and  I  will 
say  that  seed  corn  selected  from  the  shock  and  well 
cured  before  cold  weather  will  equal  stalk-selected  seed 
in  every  particular,  excepting  that  a  large  ear  may  be 
due  to  a  thin  stand  of  corn  rather  than  to  the  ability 
of  its  parent  stalk.  Tn  elaborate  articles  on  corn  breed¬ 
ing  we  are  told  that  we  must  do  this  and  must  not  do 
that,  till  it  appears  that  the  authors  were  making  dis- 


WOLF  HUNTER  AND  HIS  DOG.  Fig.  381. 

tinctions  without  differences.  At  any  rate,  I  believe 
that  fine-drawn  theories  are  much  less  valuable  to  the 
farmer  than  practical  methods  of  making  the  seed  corn 
more  dependable. 

I  select  good-sized,  uniform  ears  from  stalks  that' 
suit  me,  and  when  these  ears  are  dried  thoroughly  they 
are  stored  in  a  dry  place,  protected  from  changes  of  the 
weather.  Before  shelling  to  plant,  the  corn  is  picked 
over  for  uniformity,  and  a  large  part  of  the  tips  and 
part  of  the  butts  is  discarded,  for  we  want  uniform 
grains  for  good  results  in  mechanical  planting.  We 
must  have  good,  even  stands  of  corn  in  the  field,  for 
after  all.  this  is  the  most  important  matter. 


be  tested  before  shelling.  Testing  seed  corn  is  not  a 
difficult  matter,  and  the  various  ways  of  testing  have 
been  described  so  often  that  I  shall  not  do  so  here. 
A  large  number  of  ears,  some  seasons,  heat  and  mold 
slightly  during  hot  weather  at  the  time  of  ripening,  and 
as  this  is  not  easily  detected,  one  should  be  careful 
when  selecting,  as  such  ears  are  worthless  for  seed. 
1  he  kind  of  stalk  that  suits  me  and  those  1  select  my 
seed  from  are  strong  and  sturdy,  not  easily  broken  or 
blown  down,  and  have  the  ear  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low.  The  shape  of  the  ear  is  less  important  than  the 
amount  of  grain  it  carries,  so  I  select  ears  having  lets 
of  deep  grains,  pretty  well  crowded  together  on  the 
cob,  and  as  to  the  tips  or  butts,  I  care  little.  As  to 
whether  a  score  card  will  help  one  in  the  selection  of 
ears,  I  cannot  say.  very  little,  if  at  all,  I  think.  I 
have  purposely  said  nothing  about  corn  breeding,  as  the 
subject  is  much  too  big  for  a  short  article,  and  more¬ 
over,  most  farmers  need  not  concern  themselves  about 
it  so  long  as  they  get  a  good  stand  and  large  yield. 

If  we  get,  as  a  result  of  our  work,  well  cured,  vigor- 
ous  seed  corn,  uniform  in  size  of  grain,  then  we  should 
be  careful  when  planting,  to  see  that  the  planter  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  its  part  properly.  I  heartily  wish  that 
every  corn  grower  will  select  his  seed  this  Fall  and 
dry  it  well  before  cold  weather,  and  from  experience  I 
know  that  all  who  do  will  be  pleased  with  the  results 
when  the  corn  is  up  next  May.  At  the  left  in  Fig.  378 
are  shown  five  vigorous  stalks  with  the  ears  at  about 
the  proper  height,  while  on  the  right  are  shown  three 
long-jointed,  top-heavy  stalks  that  are  liable  to  be 
broken  off  or  blown  down.  Fig.  377  shows  a  good  way 
to  hang  up  seed  corn  to  dry,  but  instead  of  a  pole,  a 
tight  wire  may  be  used,  and  of  course  it  should  be 
under  cover.  Fig.  379  shows  some  ears  selected  for 
amount  of  grain  and  uniformity  of  kernels  rather  than 
for  mere  appearance.  w_  E  D 


A  SEPTEMBER  PAN-AMERICAN  STRAWBERRY  PLANT. 

REDUCED.  Fig.  382.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  770. 


If  gathered  early,  seed  corn  may  be  dried  sufficiently 
before  cold  weather  by  hanging  it  in  a  dry,  airy  shed, 
but  generally  it  is  best  to  fire-dry  it.  A  smoke  house 
or  a  Summer  kitchen  will  answer  the  purpose.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  temperature  should  go 
but  little  above  100  degrees  F.,  and  that  the  seed  corn 
should  be  protected  from  rats  and  mice  while  drying, 
as  well  as  when  stored.  If  there  is  the  least  doubt  as 
to  the  germinating  ability  of  the  seed  corn  it  should 


HOW  A  FARMER  PAINTS  A  BUGGY. 

I  offer  a  reply  to  Max’s  inquiry  how  to  paint  a 
buggy  (page  700),  although  I  am  no  professional  car¬ 
riage  painter;  however,  I  keep  our  own  wagons  painted, 
and  occasionally  one  for  a  neighbor  or  friend,  so  will 
willingly  tell  how  I  do  it.  If  the  buggy  is  not  too  bad 
give  it  a  good  sandpapering  with  No.  2  sandpaper,  but 
if  the  old  paint  is  cracked  and  coming  off,  it  should 
all  be  removed.  Take  a  blow  torch  and  an  old  knife, 
burn  and  scrape  off  all 'the  old  paint.  This  is  not  a 
terribly  hard  job  after  you  once  get  used  to  it.  Now 
sandpaper  and  clean  off  and  you  are  ready  for  your 
priming  coat.  Bear  in  mind  you  must  have  a  good 
foundation  for  a  good  job.  For  a  primer  use  white 
lead  brought  down  as  near  your  final  color  as  you  can. 
In  this  case  use  lamp  black  ground  in  oil.  Thin  with 
one-half  good  japan,  the  other  half  linseed  oil.  Apply 
this,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  take  the 
sandpaper  you  have  already  used  and  go 
over  it  lightly  that  it  may  be  nice  and 
smooth  for  your  color;  probably  one  coat 
of  lead  will  be  enough.  Use  your  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  this.  For  color  use  quick  dry¬ 
ing  or  japan  paints  (the  lead,  not  ready 
mixed  with  varnish  in  it)  ;  thin  with  tur¬ 
pentine  only.  Apply  your  color,  whatever 
it  may  be.  A  black  body  and  a  dark  green 
gear  striped  with  century  red  looks  very 
neat ;  better  than  all  black  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Two 
coats  of  color  will  be  enough ;  rub  down 
with  curled  hair  or  moss,  that  it  may  be  as 
smooth  as  possible  for  the  varnish.  This 
dusted  you  are  ready  for  the  varnish.  I 
varnish  one  coat  before  striping,"  as  the 
stripe  is  much  easier  to  wipe  off  on  var¬ 
nish,  for  all  but  the  professionals  will  make 
some  mis-draws  with  the  striping  brush. 
Use  only  a  new  brush  for  varnish;  don’t 
try  to  clean  up  an  old  one.  If  you  do  you 
will  be  sorry,  as  your  job  will  be  full  of 
specks,  and  they  will  magnify  a  hundred 
times  in  varnish  and  look  as  big  as  baseballs. 

When  the  varnish  is  thoroughly  dry  you 
are  ready  for  striping.  Get  a  small  long¬ 
haired  striping  brush,  find  a  piece  of  glass, 
take  a  little  of  the  japan  lead,  form  paint 
on  to  it,  also  a  little  cup  of  turpentine. 
Dip  brush  into  this,  then  wipe  through 

the  paint  and  brush  out  on  the  glass, 
until  you  have  it  just  right  to  lay 

on  well ;  then  go  ahead  with  the  stripe.  Go  right  along 
with  it,  don’t  stop.  You  no  doubt  will  have  to  do  some 
wiping,  as  I  said  before,  all  but  the  professionals  do, 
but  with  a  little  practice  you  will  soon,  get  accustomed 
to  it.  This  done,  lay  on  one  more  coat  of  varnish, 
when  you  have  a  job  that  will  wear  and  stand  out  with 
the  best  of  them.  I  get  the  $1.25  per  quart  grade  of 

varnish;  don’t  use  a  cheap  grade  and  spoil  the  job. 

Massachusetts.  -A  s 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


HIGH  HEAT  FOR  CANNED  GOODS. 

R.  R.,  Louis vUle,  Ky. — The  bulletin  of 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Department  on 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables  says  of  certain 
vegetables  to  process  them  at  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  others  at  240  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  Is  it  safe  to  seal  cans  and  subject  them 
to  240  degrees?  IIow  much  steam  pressure 
will  the  ordinary  quart  tin  can  stand?  Would 
it  be  safe  to  put  a  sealed  can  in  the  oven 
of  a  cooking  range  and  heat  it  to  240  de¬ 
grees?  By  submerging  a  sealed  can  in 
water  in  a  closed  vessel  can  it  be  heated  to 
240  degrees  with  safety? 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  put  a  sealed  so- 
called  quart  (commonly  known  as  a  No. 
3  can)  in  the  oven  of  a  cooking  range 
and  heat  it  to  240  degrees.  It  would  be 
likely  to  explode  or  at  least  start  the 
seams.  It  can  be  raised  to  240  degrees  in 
a  sealed  retort  under  live  steam  pressure 
without  bursting,  for  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  will  help  to  equalize  the  pressure 
from  inside  the  can. 


not  buy  that  amount  of  unleached  ashes 
for  less  than  $200.  We  would  use  the 
ashes  freely  around  fruit  trees,  and  in 
seeding  grass  and  grain,  but  would  not 
use  them  on  strawberries.  With  us  straw¬ 
berries  do  not  respond  to  lime.  They 
seem  to  prefer  a  slightly  acid  soil,  and  the 
ashes  neutralize  the  acid.  A  few  readers 
report  success  in  using  ashes  on  berries, 
but  the  greater  number  do  not  find  lime 
effective. 

WANT  TO  KNOW . 

Burying  Stone  Walls. — A  few  years  ago 
much  was  said  about  burying  stone  walls 
and  replacing  them  by  wire.  Can  you  tell 
men  if  that  was  feasible  and  less  expensive? 

Worcester,  Mass.  J.  e.  b. 


Clearing  Out  Brush. — Tell  R.  A.  E., 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  page  87.8,  that  the 
easiest,  quickest,  most  thorough  and  cheap¬ 
est  way  to  clear  any  land  of  brush  or  even 
large  trees  is  to  get  a  barrel  of  coal-oil  and 
put  a  faucet  in  it,  and  set  it  where  it  will 
be  handy  and  then  take  a  grub  hoe  and  cut 
up  a  chunk  of  root  six  inches  deep  and  at  once 
pour  a  pint  of  oil  in  the  hole  and  set  fire 
to  it.  Go  systematically  over  the  ground  in 
this  way  ;  don't  leave  any  holes  to  put  the 
match  or  fire  to  later;  it  you  do  you’ll  for¬ 
get  some.  This  will  be  a  very  thorough  and 
a  permanent  way ;  the  land  will  be  beauti¬ 
fully  clear,  the  trees  will  never  sprout  again. 
I  have  cut  down  large  trees  and  bored  a 
hole  deep  in  center  of  stump  and  filled  with 


THE  VAN  CAMP  PACKING  CO. 

It  is  safe  to  put  a  sealed  tin  can  in  an 
oven  or  cooking  range  and  heat  to  240  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  provided  you  can  get 
that  temperature  in  an  ordinary  cook 
stove  oven.  It  would,  however,  have  to 
be  a  closed  can  hermetically  sealed,  or  it 
can  be  placed  in  a  wash  boiler  or  other  1 
receptacle  and  boiled  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  it  will  stand  the  normal 
pressure  that  would  arise  under  this  con¬ 
dition,  which  would  not  be  higher  than 
212  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  boiling  point. 
Hermetically  sealed  tin  cans  are  cooked 
or  processed  in  a  steam  retort  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  sometimes  of  250  degrees  with 
boiler  pressure  of  12  pounds  to  the  square 
inch;  240  degrees  is  the  normal  pressure 
used  in  a  steam  retort.  The  hermetically 
sealed  cans  will  stand  this  pressure,  but 
will  bulge  at  both  ends.  After  cooling 
a  vacuum  occurs,  which  will  cause  both 
ends  to  collapse,  resuming  normal  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  cans  are  usually  seen 
on  grocer’s  shelves. 

THE  J.  K.  ARMSBY  CO. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  put  sealed  quart  cans  in  the  oven  of 
a  cooking  range  to  be  heated  up  to  240 
degrees,  for  the  reason  that  the  heat 
might  run  up  higher  very  quickly  and 
burst  the  cans  and  damage  the  range.  The 
cans  can  be  put  in  a  closed  vessel  of  water 
and  steam  admitted,  and  when  the  pres¬ 
sure  has  reached  10*4  pounds  the  degree 
of  heat  will  be  240,  or  if  the  pressure 
went  to  1514  pounds  the  degree  of  heat 
would  be  raised  to  250.  The  ordinary 
quart  can  made  out  of  tin  plate  that 
weighs  100  pounds  base  box  of  112  sheets, 
14  by  12-inch  size  would  stand  a  pressure 
on  the  average  of  about  40  pounds. 

_ C.  M.  FENTON. 

Marsh  Hay  and  Wood  Ashes. 

S.  B.  H.,  Michigan.. — Is  there  any  objection 
to  marsh  grass  as  a  mulch  around  sod-grown 
apple  trees?  I  have  been,  told  that  it  will 
■our  the  ground.  If  this  be  so,  will  ashes 
correct  the  bad  effects?  Can  I  afford  to 
pay  $25  per  year  for  from  25  to  35  loads  of 
wood  ashes  from  a  sawmill  a  half  mile  dis¬ 
tant  to  apply  to  wheat  crop  before  seeding, 
and  around  fruit  trees  and  on  small  fruits? 
I  can  figure  out  the  chemical  value,  but  I 
want  to  know  if  I  may  expect  results  on  a 
fairly  rich  Burr  oak  soil  (sandy  to  gravelly 
loam),  that  will  pay  for  ashes  and  hauling 
and  give  a  profit  besides. 

Ans. — No  objection  except  the  difficulty 
oi  getting  enough  of  such  mulching.  Few 
people  realize  how  large  a  pile  of  mulch 
ought  to  go  around  the  trees.  Grass  from 
a  salt  marsh  might  retard  the  growth  of 
the  trees  somewhat  but  a  fair  dressing 
of  lime  will  correct  that.  Wood  ashes 
contain  about  one-third  of  their  weight 
of  lime,  and  thus  are  useful  whenever 
lime  is  needed.  We  would  like  to  have 
the  chance  to  buy  those  ashes.  We  could 


oil  and  put  a  match  to  it.  and  the  tree  never 
sprouted  after,  and  the  trees  and  brush  I 
had  to  fight  were  the  locust  and  were  a  per¬ 
fect  pest,  growing  worse  each  year  until  the 
land  was  worthless  and  fruit  trees  choked 
out.  and  before  1  thought  of  this  way  I  paid 
out  lots  of  money  to  clear  the  place,  follow¬ 
ing  this  and  that  one's  advice  only  to  find 
I  had  thrown  my  money  away.  Try  this 
wav  and  you  will  not  have  your  work  to  do 
twice.  M.  S.  MC  MAHON. 


Bermuda  Easter  Lilies 


Plant  now  to  flower  at  Easter 
Free  anywhere  in  U.  S.  by  mail  or  express 
5  to  7  inch  size,  each  15c.  per  doz.,  $1.00 
7  to  9  “  “  “  25c.  “  “  $2.00 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus  and  Crocus, 

imported  direct  from  the  most  reliable 
growers,  the  cream  of  the  Holland 
Nurseries.  Gladiolus  prlmu- 
linus  type  and.  hybrids,  new 
yellow  SOX’tS  ( Catalogue  p.  25). 

Our  catalogue  contains  the  most 
varied  assortment  of  HIGH  CLASS 
BULBS  IN  AMERICA.  Send  for  it. 
We  mail  it  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place. 

NEW  YORK 


This  is  the  Booklhai  will 
Increase  Your  fruit  Prof  its 


A  DOLLAR 
BOOK  FOR 
I  CENT 


It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a  banker,  succeeded  in 
Fruit  Growing.  It  gives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  sue-  1 
cess  in  growing  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 
He  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  beginners  how  to  start. 

This  'BooKis  Free 

also  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit 
Magazine.  Postal  brings  them.  ‘ 

Green's  Fruit  Grovir  Co., 

Box  100, 

Rochester,  H.  T. 


“PRESIDENT  WILDER” 

THE  BOSS  COMMERCIAL  CURRANT. 

PLANT  IN  THE  FALL. 

For  prices  apply  to  the  subscriber. 
S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  New  York. 


APPLE  TREES 

Finest  stock  grown ;  shapely  vigorous, 
well  rooted.  BALDWIN  and  every 
other  kind.  100  varieties.  Immense 
number  trees  for  1907  planting.  Good 
stock  pays.  We  know  what’s  suited 
to  your  region.  Let  us  advise  you. 
We  ship  everywhere  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival.  Get  our  1907  catalog. 


HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin.  Maryland. 


BAKES 
A 

BARREL 
I  OF 
FLOUI 


WITH 
ONE 
HOD 
OF 
COAL 


The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  famous  STERLING  Baking  Test 
performed  daily  by  our  bakers  at  leading  dealers.  Many  of  you  have  seen  this 
exhibit  and  know  that  a  $1,000.00  challenge*  to  duplicate  this  feat  stood  for 
years  unaccepted  by  any  of  the  numerous  range  manufacturers  of  the  world. 
Thousands  have  witnessed  the  STERLING  RANGE  bake  a  Full  Barrel  of  Flour 
into  over  250  loaves  of  perfect  bread  with  less  than  one  hod  of  coal.  Luring  thil 
test  the  fire  pot  of  the 


LINi 


,N< 


is  but  one-fourth  full  of  coal,  too.  Sixteen  pound  loaves  are  baked  at  a*time 
with  but  one  change,  and  that  from  top  to  bottom  of  oven.  Just  think,  our  bakers 
often  delight  in  baking  the  last  batch  of  sixteen  loaves  after  the  fire  is  entirely 
drawn,  just  to  show  the  heat  that’s  retained  in  the  STERLING  through  its  patent 
flue  system.  This  striking  object  lesson  cannot  help  appealing  to  the  reason  of 
every  rational  housekeeper,  and  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  STERLING 
RANGE  will  Bake,  Roast,  or  Cook,  in  any  manner,  with 
Less  Fuel  and  in  Less  Time  than  any  other  range  known. 

Ask  for  our  booklet  which  contains  all  these  facts  and  many 
more.  We  have  a  live  dealer  in  your  section  who  will  tell 
you  candidly  the  STERLING  is  bound  to  prove  the  best 
investment  you  ever  made.  Write  Dept.  A  for  free  booklet. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEACHES  £  FRUITS 

ARE  BRINGING  HIGH  PRICES. 
You  Had  Better  Plant  Some  Trees  this  Fall. 

We  have  them  for  sale. 

Address  JQS  JJ  BLACK,  SON  6  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

rill  I  PROD  11108  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
FULL  Unur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Semi 
for  List.  Kevitt’S  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  « 

Trees,  Shrubbery,  &c.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 

’  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 

STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

EDIIITand  Shade  Tree*  at  WHOLESALE 
I  I\IJI1  PRICES  for  fall  delivery.  Catalog  free. 
Woodbine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  O. 


TREES  --  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  me. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 


-Established  1856., 


APPLE  BARRELS. 


Four  Factories. 
Prompt  Shipments. 

ltobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y . 


77S £6 

Specialties  for 
Fall  Planting 

Prepare  your  orders  now. 

We  offer  for  Fall  1!H)7  an  unusually  large 
and  well  grown  stock  of— 

Fruit  Trees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Ornninentnl  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc., 
consisting  of  rare  and  beautiful  species 
aud  varieties  for  the  embellishment  of 
public  and  private  grounds;  Shade  trees, 
Street  trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Includ¬ 
ing  Lemolne’s  marvelous  New  Double 
Lilacs,  Deutzias,  etc. 

The  Rose  is  a  specialty  with  us,  and 
our  assortments  embrace  all  the  old  favor¬ 
ites  as  well  as  the  newest  kinds. 

Peonies,  Phloxes  and  Iris.  Of  these 
showy,  beautiful,  hardy,  easily  grown 
plants,  we  offer  the  choicest  kinds,  also 
Hardy  Plants,  including  the  most  orna¬ 
mental,  flowering  from  early  Spring  till 
late  Autumn. 

Our  beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue— a  manual  indispensable  to 
Planters,  mailed  free  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen — Horticulturists, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  SHIP  APPLES? 


If  you  do,  ship  them  in  the  New  York 
or  Canadian  Bushel  Box  made  by 

South  Side  Mfg.  Go,,  Petersburg,  Va, 


MC  INTOSH  and  SUTTON  BUSINESS  APPLES 

Also  Stayman,  Wealthy,  Cornell  Baldwin,  ami  other  leading  varieties;  all  grown  from  selected  bearing 
parents.  Every  tree  “true  as  steel.”  If  you  want  to  grow  the  finest  apples  in  the  w  orld,  our  list  of 

high - - ’ - - *  —  — J  * - - - - ,,“1  w’ 

ge. 


parents,  ja<very  tree  uuc  its  bicci.  xi  yuu  waui  lu  gruw  wiu  micBK  ***  mu  ^ 

hieh  quality  apples  will  interest  you,  and  our  trees  will  start  you  safe.  We  are  quoting  special  low  prices 
in  large  lots,  ROGERS  ON  THE  HI LL,  Dansville,  New  York. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 

Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varieties 
of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy  and 
native  grown.  HAlso  have  a  fine  line  of  selected  large  stock 

’  - ■*■-  —  Let  us  give  you  a 

its  branches. 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


THt  WAY  TO  KILL  SCALE 


Spraying  the  trees  with  Target  Brand  Scale  Destroyer  is  a  most  effective  means 
of  getting  rid  of  these  pests.  It  is  positively  guaranteed  to  kill  San  Jose  Scale 
Jg  and  similar  parasites  which  rob  the  fruit-grower  of  his  hard-earned  toil. 

soluble 
oil,  which, 
when  diluted  with 
water,  may  be  applied  with 
any  good  spray -pump,  and 
while  it  is  death  to  scale  and  other 
insects,  it  does  no  injury  to  the  trees  or 
their  fruit-buds.  It  is  a  more  effective  and 
less  expensive  method  than  Lime-Sulphur  Wash. 

Try  it  and  you  will  be  delighted  with  the  results.  Write 
for  Free  Spraying  Catalog  containing  full  information,  and 
Bulletin  “Dipping  vs.  Fumigation.” 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTING  CO.. 
k  Box  721  Martinsbnrg,  W.  Va. 


TARGET  BRAND 

SCALE 
DESTROYER 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


KEEP  THEM  IN  KIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  he  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have  the 
chance : 

JOTII AM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER _ Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT _ Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  TV.  SMITH . Chatham.  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE . Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE _ East  Schodack.  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
MEETING. 

Part  I. 

Another  delightful  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Society  was  held  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  the  last  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  weather  was  delightful  and  the 
sessions  and  the  usual  fruit  shows  were  held 
in  the  court  of  the  States  Building,  which 
is  embowered  with  growing  flowers  and  other 
ornamental  plants,  yet  covered  in  the  central 
portion.  It  was  light,  airy  and  a  beautiful 
setting  for  the  purposes  of  the  meeting.  The 
Hotel  Elliott,  selected  for  headquarters  and 
the  entertainment  of  the  members,  was  very 
satisfactory  to  them,  being  a  farmhouse  with 
a  temporary  annex,  near  the  Exposition  and 
in  the  midst  of  truck  gardens  and  oyster 
beds.  Such  delicious  oysters,  fresh  from  the 
water,  are  not  often  found. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi¬ 
dent  L.  A.  Goodman,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  with  a  goodly  number  present,  the  most 
of  them  being  the  old,  tried  and  true,  but 
some  young  and  new  members  were  warmly 
welcomed.  There  were  addresses  of  welcome 
from  President  II.  St.  George  Tucker,  of  the 
Exposition,  and  ex-president  Samuel  B. 
Woods,  of  the  Virginia  Horticultural  Society, 
responded  to  by  C.  L.  Watrous,  of  Iowa. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  subject  dis¬ 
cussed  was  first  introduced  in  the  address  of 
President  Goodman,  afterwards  dwelt  upon 
at  length  in  that  of  A.  N.  McNiell,  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada,  and  finally  put  before  the 
meeting  in  a  resolution  from  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  passed  unanimously.  The 
subject  is  that  of  the  truthful  labeling  of 
each  and  every  package  of  fruit  put  upon  our 
markets.  The  dishonesty  which  is  the  more 
common  practice  of  not  labeling  the  barrels 
and  boxes  according  to  the  grade  of  fruit 
actually  put  in  them  is  the  meanest  thing  in 
American  horticulture,  as  many  see  it,  and 
the  effort  in  this  caSe  was  to  take  steps  to 
remedy  the  evil.  In  Canada,  as  Mr.  McNiell 
fully  explained,  there  has  been  a  law  in  force 
for  six  years  past,  known  as  the  Fruit  Marks 
Act.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  opposed  at 
first  by  some  growers  and  dealers,  but  now 
nearly  all  agree  that  it  is  very  beneficial  and 
favor  it.  It  requires  the  truthful  statement 
of  the  contents  of  the  package  by  a  brand  or 
mark  indicating  the  same,  and  a  penalty 
which  will  be  felt  is  imposed  for  violation 
of  the  law.  The  resolution  at  this  meeting 
looked  to  the  enactment  by  our  Congress  of 
a  similar  act.  We  surely  need  it,  and  we  can 
get  it  if  the  people  push  for  it.  Not  only 
will  our  dealers  sell  what  they  claim,  and  the 
consumers  get  what  they  pay  for,  but  our 
fruit  will  be  in  better  repute,  and  bring  a 
better  price  abroad.  The  Canadians  are  now 
ahead  of  us  in  all  these  respects,  and  it  is 
to  our  shame  and  loss. 

There  was  a  paper  from  Prof.  C.  I.  Lewis, 
of  Oregon,  that  indirectly  bore  on  this  general 
subject  of  good  and  true  fruit  packing.  It 
was  entitled,  “Features  of  Fruit  Growing 
at  Hood  River,”  and  made  it  plain  that  the 
thorough  methods  of  growing,  thinning,  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  fruit  there  paid  immensely. 
There  is  no  fraud  allowed  in  the  Hood  River 
Association.  No  one  can  grade  or  pack  his 
own  fruit.  It  is  all  done  by  experts  at  a 
central  warehouse  at  the  railroad  station, 
and  cheaper  as  well  as  better  than  (he  grower 
could  do  it  himself  with  the  facilities  he 
might  have  or  make  at  his  own  place.  As 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  the  plan  Prof.  Lewis 
stated  that  this  year  the  first  grades  of  the 
best  varieties  of  apples  were  bought  through 
sealed  bids  at  $3.50  per  box  of  50  pounds, 
f.  o.  b.  at  Hood  River.  This  is  $10.50  per  bar¬ 
rel,  which  would  make  an  eastern  fruit  grow¬ 
er  fall  from  his  fruit  ladder,  I  fear,  if  it 
were  offered  him  by  a  dealer. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  work  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  American  pomology 
going  on  in  a  quiet  way,  and  almost  un¬ 
known,  except  to  a  very  few.  This  is  “The 
Breeding  of  Orchard  Fruits  for  the  Upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley,”  by  C.  G.  Patten,  of  Charles 
City,  Iowa.  Everyone  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  our  country  and  its  fruits  knows  that 
there  is  great  need  of  orchard  fruits  of  good 
quality  and  hardy  enough  in  tree  to  with¬ 
stand  the  Winters  of  Iowa  and  northward  to 
Manitoba.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Win¬ 
ter  apples,  for  the  hardy  Russian  varieties 
are  nearly  all  of  them  either  early  in  ripen¬ 


ing  or  poor  in  quality,  or  both.  It  has  been 
the  chief  aim  of  Mr.  Patten  for  the  past  30 
or  40  years  to  produce  varieties  of  apples 
that  are  hardy  in  tree,  good  in  quality  and 
that  will  keep  well  in  Winter,  and  he  has 
made  marked  progress.  One  that  is  called 
Patten  Greening  is  the  most  valuable  so 
far,  and  is  now  a  standard  for  planting  even 
as  far  north  as  Minnesota.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  the  first  that  he  has  produced  by 
cross-breeding  the  hardy  kinds  with  those  of 
high  quality,  such  as  Jonathan  and  Grimes. 
At  this  meeting  he  showed  a  barrel  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  cross-bred  seedlings,  some  of 
which  are  of  very  superior  qualities,  but  Mr. 
Patten  considers  all  of  them  only  steps  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  is  progressing.  He 
showed  a  number  of  crosses  between  the  wild 
crab  of  the  North,  which  is  almost  as  hardy 
as  a  birch,  and  such  apples  we  consider  of 
first  quality.  In  the  address  of  Mr.  Patten 
on  this  occasion  he  explained  the  steps  by 
which  lie  hoped  to  attain  much  greater  things. 
He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
for  what  he  has  already  done,  and  their  good 
cheer  and  assistance  in  the  work  before  him, 
if  he  is  spared  to  continue  a  life  of  useful¬ 
ness  now  quite  well  advanced.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  that  he  be  assisted  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work  of  love  and  of  momentous  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  whole  people,  especially  those  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  This  matter  was 
discussed  and  steps  taken  that  we  hope  may 
lead  to  something  tangible  in  this  direction. 

W\  M.  Scott,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  gave  in  detail  a  very  clear  statement 
of  his  experiments  for  “The  Control  of  Brown 
Rot  of  the  Peach,”  which  is  one  of  the  very 
serious  troubles  of  the  peach  in  many  regions. 
He  stated  what  is  quite  generally  known,  that 
the  ordinary  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  injure 
the  foliage  of  the  peach  and  hence  useless  in 
the  fight  against  this  malady ;  but  he  stated 
what  is  almost  unknown,  that  he  has  discov¬ 
ered  at  least  one  mixture  that  is  not  injur¬ 
ious  to  the  peach  foliage  and  yet  effective  in 
killing  the  germs  of  the  brown  rot.  All  peach 
growers  in  the  affected  regions  should  at  once 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at 
Washington  for  full  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  prepare  for  the  fight  against  this 
disease  next  Summer.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Watermelon  Syrup. — On  page  676  W.  L. 
H.  wants  to  know  if  anyone  ever  heard  of 
“watermelon  syrup.”  Yes,  I  have  seen  it 
and  tasted  it,  and  it  was  good  too,  but  that 
is  all  I  know  about  it.  F.  h.  t. 

Tennessee.  ________ 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


HAY  presses 

1  1  n  1  THE  HENDRICKS 

Press  will  Earn  its  Cost  in  One 
Season.  A  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  our 
Free  Catalog. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 


Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chlck- 
en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  raanufac* 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  lOOpage 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


ENCE 


Strongest 
Made — ^ 

'Mario  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  8PRINC  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana 


Wire  Fence  9 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “ 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring 

Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  I 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  tc 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Boi  67 ,  Leesbu 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

PERUVIAN  BRANDS 
GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

TELL  THEIR  OWN  STORY  AT 

HARVEST  TIME. 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  booklet  “  RESULTS  ” 
sent  ii  ae  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS  and 
„  PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 

THE  BEST  PAPER  FOR  FAMILY  READING. 

The  52  issues  of  1908  will  give  for  $1.75  as  much  good 
reading  as  twenty  400-page  books  of  fiction,  travel,  biography, 
etc.,  costing  ordinarily  $  1 .50  each.  The  contents  will  include 

250  Good  Stories 

Serial  Stories  and  Stories  of 
Character  and  Heroism. 

350  Articles 

Sketches  and  Reminis¬ 
cences  by  Distinguished 
Men  and  Women. 

1000  Up-To-Date 
Notes 

on  Current  Events,  Discov¬ 
eries  and  Inventions  in 
Nature  and  Science. 


2000  One -Minute  Stories 

Bits  of  Humor  and  Miscellany,  the  Weekly 
Health  Article,  Timely  Editorials, 
the  Children’s  Page,  etc. 


EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

Who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  (or  mentions  this 
publication )  at  once  with  $1.75  for  The  Youth's 
Companion  for  1908  will  receive 

FREE **  D“ 

All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining 
weeks  of  1907.  The  Thanksgiving ,  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Holiday  Numbers.  The  Companion’ s 
4-Leaf  Hanging  Calendar  for  1908 ,  in  full  color. 
Then  The  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1908. 


Send  for  Free  Sample  Copies  and  Announcement  for  1908. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Gordon, VanTine  Flint-Coated 
ROOFING  Direct  to  You  at 

OneHalf  the  Dealer’s  Price 

Don't  even  think  of  buying  high-priced  shingles  or  other  roofing  material 
for  your  house,  barn,  sheds  and  other  buildings  till  you  have  learned  all  about 
testing  and  laying  roofing— till  you’ve  had  the  big,  FREE  Gordon,  Van  Tine 
Koonni?  Book  and  generous  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and  3-ply  Gordon,  Van  Tine 
r  lint-Coated  Roofing  which  you  can  thoroughly  examine  and  test  before  you 
buy.  o  want  you  to  convince  yourself  beyond  any  doubt  that  Gordon,  Van 
line  r  lint-Coated  Roofl  ig  has  all  the  good  points  we  claim  for  it  and  that  it 
hasn  t  any  bad  points  at  all.  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Fire-Resisting,  Water-Proof, 
VV  eather-Proof  Roofing  is  sold  to  you  and  to  YOU  only — the  man  who  uses  it. 
That  cuts  out  the  jobber’s,  wholesaler’s  and  local  dealer’s  profit  and  all  you 
pay  is  one  small  profit  on  the  original  cost  of  manufacture. 

We  Save  You  Freight  by  Shipping  from  One  of  Our 
Nearby  Warehouses:  Philadelphia,  Memphis,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Davenport  or  Kansas  City. 

Freight  charges  on  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Roofing  amount  to  practically  nothing 
at  all  because  we  now  have  warehouses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  are  thus 
able  to  ship  your  Roofing  promptly  and  at  a  wonderful  reduction  in  freight 
charges.  So,  you  see,  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Roofing  laid  down  at  your  door  actually 
costs  you  less  than  half  what  a  local  dealer  would  charge  you  for  ordinary  roofing. 
Why  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Roofing  - PRICES 


Per  square  of  108  square  feet 

1- Ply.  I>er  square,  -  $1.41 

2- ply.  per  square,  -  1.96 

3- ply,  per  square,  -  2.29 


Is  So  Durable 

Gordon.  Van  Tine  Fire-Resisting,  Water- 
Proof,  Weather-Proof  Roofing  is  made  from 
long-fibre  wool  felt,  soaked  in  asphalt  twice 
as  hot  as  boiling  water.  The  pores  of  the  wool 
fibre  are  opened  wide  and  filled  with  this  torridly  hot  asphalt.  When  the  roofing  cools,  those 
pores  close  so  tightly  that  no  liquid,  not  even  hot  acid,  can  pass  through  the  material.  Our 
guarantee,  backed  by  $300,000.  is  behind  every  roll  of  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Roofing. 

Write  Today  for  FREE  Roofing  Book  and  FREE  Samples 

Order  your  roofing  from  this  advertisement  or  write  now— TODAY— for  the 
big  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Free  Roofing  Book  and  samples  of  Gordon,  Van  Tine 
Guaranteed  Roofing.  Simply  address  us— 

■GORDON, VAN  TINE  CO,,  209  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la.sa 
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R-E-L-I-A-B-L-E 

Spells  the  key-word  to  the  great  popularity  of  the 

Uc  CREAM 

•  SEPARATOR 


SKIMS  CLEANEST 

Holds  World’s  Record. 

IS  SIMPLEST 

Two  parts  in  the  bowl. 

WEARS  LONGEST 

Record  proves  it. 

RUNS  EASY 

Users  say  so. 


QUICKLY  CLEANED 

Parts  few  and  simple. 

LOW  MILK  CAN 

Saves  much  lifting. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE 

Gearing  entirely  enclosed. 

SAVES  THE  MOST 

Cream,  time,  work. 


My  U.  S.  is  not  out  of 
order  every  week  or  two 
like  my  neighbors’  who 
use  other  makes,  ARE. 

D.  L.  VanWorm. 
Middleburgh,  N.Y. 


Dairymen  choose  the  U.S.  because  they  KNOW  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  the  Best  work  ALL  the  time,  and  the  Longest  time.  too. 

May  we  explain  to  you  why?  Please  send 
for  complete  illustrated  book  No.  159. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls.  Vermont  473 
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;  Rural  isms  [ 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Pan  -  American  Strawberry. — 
Autumn-fruiting  strawberries  are  not 
especially  uncommon.  Many  European 
varieties  have  this  propensity  strongly  de¬ 
veloped  and  are  regularly  grown  for  the 
purpose  where  they  succeed.  The  French 
kinds  known  as  Saint  Joseph  and  St. 
Antoine  de  Padoue  appear  m6st  success¬ 
ful,  and  are  widely  cultivated  abroad,  but 
repeated  trials  in  this  country  have  shown 
them  unable  to  endure  our  hot  sunlight. 
Occasionally  a  native  commercial  variety, 
under  special  climatic  conditions,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  creditable  late  crop,  but  as  a  rule 
no  dependance  can  be  placed  on  its  re¬ 
peating  the  operation.  In  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can.  however,  we  appear  to  possess  a  na¬ 
tive  with  the  late-bearing  tendency  sq 
developed  that  it  has  actually  achieved 
commercial  success.  A  mid-September 
plant,  with  a  very  creditable  crop  of  rip¬ 
ening  berries,  grown  by  T.  C.  Kevitt, 
Athenia,  N.  J.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  382,  page 
70>7.  It  is  a  field-grown  specimen,  pro¬ 
duced  by  ordinary  culture  and  placed  in 
a  four-inch  pot  for  photographic  purposes, 
so  that  the  reduction  in  size  of  fruit  may 
readily  be  estimated.  Pan-American  is 
supposed  to  be  a  bud-sport  of  Bismarck,  a 
successful  southwestern  market  variety, 
as  it  was  discovered  growing  in  a  field  of 
the  latter.  It  rarely  makes  runners,  pro¬ 
pagation  being  rather  slowly  effected  by 
division  of  the  multiple  crowns,  and  in 
consequence  plants  are  still  scarce, 
though  it  has  been  before  the  public  sev¬ 
eral  years.  As  a  Spring  bearer  it  is  early, 
like  its  reputed  parent ;  the  berries  are 
deep  red  in  color,  fairly  firm  and  of  good 
quality.  They  are  of  medium  size,  and 
are  produced  in  no  great  quantity  from 
the  main  crown.  After  a  short  rest  well 
established  plants  begin  to  build  up  sub¬ 
sidiary  crowns  that  soon  produce  flower 
stems,  the  fruit  ripening  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  early  October.  These  late  berries 
are  full-flavored,  and  generally  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  market  size,  selling  for  higher 
prices  than  could  be  expected  in  proper 
season.  They  have  been  marketed  at  a 
profit  in  several  cities,  and  appear  espe¬ 
cially  popular  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  As  with 
other  double  cropping  varieties, _  better 
Fall  crops  may  be  had  by  pinching  out 
the  Spring  blooms  and  thus  conserving 
the  plant’s  energy  for  its  later  efforts 
Whether  the  markets  will  accept  at  profit¬ 
able  prices  any  large  quantities  of  Autumn 
strawberries  is  uncertain,  in  view.  of  the 
great  variety  of  high-flavored  fruits  then 
in  season.  Certain  growers  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  possibilities  of  the  Pan- 
American  type  of  strawberry,  and  are 
using  every  effort  to  get  up  large  stocks 
of  plants ;  others  are  sceptical  and  _  can 
see  only  limited  value  in  any  late-fruiting 
kind.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
Pan  American  requires  liberal  feeding  and 
high  culture  to  make  an  acceptable  show¬ 
ing,  and  is  not  unduly  prolific  even  under 
the  best  conditions.  Its  habit  of  form¬ 
ing  clumps  without  runners  makes  it  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  cleanly  “hill’’  culture, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  tempting  variety  for 
amateurs  fond  of  out-of-season  fruits. 
Tts  runnerless  habit  while  conducive  to  its 
late-cropping  propensity,  is  regarded  as 
a  grave  defect  by  propagators,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  originator  to 
produce  a  runner-making  variety  with 
similar  characteristics  by  crossing  Pan- 
American  with  many  foreign  and  native 
commercial  kinds,  its  own  self-pollinated 
seedlings,  though  raised  in  great  numbers, 
having  proved  worthless.  Success  is  said 
to  have  crowned  the  breeder’s  efforts  and 
we  are  in  time  promised  a  practical  late- 
fruiting  variety  of  sufficiently  rapid  pro¬ 
pagation  to  please  all  growers. 

Lemoine’s  Pink-spotted  Mock  Orange. 
— The  valued  mock  oranges  of  our 
gardens  are  all  white-flowered,  but 
in  the  noted  plant  nursery  of  Lemoine, 
Nancy,  France,  there  has  been  raised  as 
the  result  of  crossing  Philadelphus  Coul- 
teri,  a  somewhat  tender  Mexican  species 
with  one  of  their  new  dwarf  mock 
oranges,  a  distinct  variety  bearing  neat 
medium-sized  blooms,  with  a  rosy-crim¬ 
son  spot  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  white 
petals.  The  appearance  of  the  flower 
clusters  is  something  like  that  of  light 
colored  Phloxes.  Like  most  of  the  small¬ 
er-flowered  mock  oranges,  the  blooms  are 
without  perfume.  The  plant  is  a  fair 
grower  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  shows 
a  good,  rounded  habit.  As  it  was  in¬ 
jured  by  the  cold  of  last  Winter,  it  per¬ 
haps  cannot  be  counted  among  the  re¬ 
liably  hardy  kinds.  There  are  many 


fine  species  and  varieties  of  Philadelphus, 
but  none  more  desirable  than  P.  corona- 
rius,  the  common  mock  orange  of  South¬ 
eastern  Europe.  The  flowers  arc  not  as 
large  as  those  of  P.  grandiflorus  and 
other  native  kinds,  nor  the  habit  as  good, 
but  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  blooms 
makes  it  universally  acceptable. 

Gladiolus  Under  Glass. — I  am  very  fond 
of  the  Gladiolus,  and  grow  many  line  varieties 
in  my  garden  in  Summer.  I  notice  good 
blooms  occasionally  in  the  florists’  windows 
in  Winter  and  would  like  to  know  how  they 
are  grown  to  flower  at  that  season? 

Baltimore.  Md.  w.  G.  A. 

Cultivated  Gladiolus  varieties  are  divided 
in  two  great  classes — the  Summer  and 
Winter  bloomers.  Practically  all  are 
hybrids  between  species  having  these  na¬ 
tural  characteristics.  The  Winter  bloom¬ 
ing  kinds  are  generally  dwarfer  and  more 
slender  in  growth.  Bulbs  may  be  had  at 
this  season  from  all  dealers.  They  are 
usually  planted  four  to  six  bulbs  in  a 
six-inch  pot  of  light  well-drained  soil,  as 
soon  as  received,  and  kept  in  warm  well- 
lighted  rooms  or  greenhouses.  They  need 
little  attention,  and  usually  produce  fine 
spikes  in  late  Winter.  The  best  varieties 
probably  are  G.  cardinalis ;  Blushing 
Bride,  ivory  white,  with  rosy  crimson 
flakes ;  Rosy  Gem,  rose  pink,  and  Salmon 
Queen,  pale  salmon ;  G.  Colvillei ;  The 
Bride,  pure  white ;  Col villei  rosea,  bright 
pink,  and  G.  florilnindus,  white,  feathered 
rose  and  violet.  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  crimson 
and  white,  and  Queen  Victoria,  salmon 
and  white,  are  very  fine  but  later  m 
bloom.  The  bulbs  are  large,  and  not 
more  than  two  should  be  grown  in  a  six- 
inch  pot. 

The  Summer-blooming  kinds  arc  not 
considered  easy  to  force,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  get  them  ripened  off  in 
time  to  make  vigorous  Winter  growth. 
The  light  colored  kinds,  such  as  Augusta 
May  or  Shakespeare,  however,  if  dug  in 
August,  soon  after  blooming  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  in  shade  for  several  weeks 
bloom  fairly  well  under  glass  in  Winter. 
They  may  be  planted  in  October,  eight 
inches  apart  in  the  greenhouse  bench,  or 
three  in  a  seven-inch  pot,  using  fertile 
sandy  soil  but  no  manure.  Florists  often 
set  the  bulbs  in  vacancies  in  carnation 
benches  with  good  results,  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  general  conditions  of  success¬ 
ful  carnation  houses  suit  the  Gladiolus 
very  well.  The  large  blooms  of  garden 
Gladiolus  are  highly  prized  in  Winter, 
but  they  are  not  sufficiently  reliable,  even 
under  the  best  conditions,  to  be  regarded 
as  profitable  forcing  stock.  The  red  and 
dark-colored  kinds,  though  extremely  de¬ 
sirable,  are  particularly  difficult  to  bloom 
well.  Bulbs  that  have  successfully  been 
bloomed  under  glass  are  likely  to  flower 
even  better  the  following  Winter  on  ac- 
r.mnt  of  the  early  ripening  and  long  rest 
before  replanting.  w.  v.  F. 
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Shotgun  Shells 

*  ‘  Leader”and  ‘  ‘  Repeater”and 

Repeating  Shotguns 

make  a  killing  combina¬ 
tion  for  field, fowl  or  trap 
shooting.  No  smokeless 
powder  shells  enjoy  such 
a  reputation  for  uniform¬ 
ity  of  loading  and  strong 
shooting  qualities  as 
“Leader”  and  “Repeater” 
brands  do,  and  no 
shotgun  made  shoots 
harder  or  better  than 
the  Winchester. 

THEY  ARE  MADE  FOR  EACH  OTHER 
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DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroysl  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SAU* 
MINE  — the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIM  INE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At  It”  and 
“  Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works, 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  Sizes  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  be  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight.  These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  delivered  prices 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

T-ks  Tower. 

Wind  Mills, Pumps,  Gas  Engln.i, 


DOG  POWERS 


will  run  hand  cream* 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.  ,  u<acl.ines  <-tc 
Dox  II.  cobleskill.  N.  Y.  cheapest. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
►  practical  fruit  growers 
vve  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi 
nenting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

10RRILL  &  MORI.EY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  inentiou  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

TO  INSURE  KILLING  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PREPARE  YOUR  OWN 

LIME  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

FLOWERS 
OF  SULPHUR 

BERGEN  PORT  BRAND, 

which  is  prepared  especially  for  Spray¬ 
ing  Purposes.  Combines  easily,  quickly 
and  completely  with  lime.  Insist  on 
having  it.  Ask  your  Dealer  or  write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  CRADES  OF  SULPHUR, 

28  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 


No  Money  in  Adr/tn re-pay  when 
\ronvenient.  The  " FITZ- ALL”  fits- 
loii-any-barrel  or  tank.  Sprays  all  so- 
llutions.  Proven  host  and  mostdur- 
lnble.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
I urns*  Ball  i %i/.res  Cylinder, Plunger, 
I etc.. Strainer  Cleaner  and 3  Agitators. 
\?00  lb.  pressure  A  lioy  can  operate  it. 
1  After  trial  if, you  keep  it — pay  when 
I  yon  can.  Wholesale  price  where  no 
I  neent — Agents  Wanted.  Speeial 
I  Free  OfTer  for  M rst  in  each  locality.  “Spray, 
ling  Guide”  and  full  information  FREE. 

[ II. L. Hurst  Mfo-Co.,  g  North  St.,Canton,0. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal. 
drons,  etc.  OJr  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  OO..  Batavia,  Hi 


For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Wood  Preservatives 

Address  C.  S.  MclilNNKY,  Malinger, 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOR-PRKSKRY  ING  CO., 
60  Wall  Street.  New  York. 

__  _  it  will  pay  you  to  spray  your 
Fruit  Trees  .md  Vines  for  pro- 
vL  I  teetion  from  scale  and  all  insect 

BPr  Vl  I A  I  pests  and  fungus  diseases.  FREE 
_  ll  ps*  instruction  Hook  shows  the 

Wp  famous  EMPIRE  KING,  ORCHARD 
MONARCH  and  other  sprayers ;  also  gives  a 
lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  42  11th  St  .  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks.Oiopbers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  cun  stop 

then-grind  *«puma  cart)on  Bisulphide”."  **£ 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
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FUMA 


SCALECIDE 


SAVE  YOVR  TREES  THIS  FALL  TILLSPRING 

Sulphur  or  anv  home-made  mixture,  and  easier  to  apply.  Non  corrosne,  non 
eloe-e-ine  99  percent  oil— the  largest  amount  with  less  water  than  is  found  “y 
spray  vet  discovered.  We  prove  it.  Order  a .50-p,a,,''T>  barrel  at  *25.  Makes  80U  or 
1000  gallons  costing  2^c  to  3c  at  any  station  in  the  I 
of  Ohio  Rivers.  There’s  nothing  cheaper.  Send 

B.  ©.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

II  Broadway,  New  York  City 


HUBBARD’S  ,„?r£r!.n 


FERTILIZER 


For  FALL 
SEEDING 

The  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark  uses  this  brand  exclusively  in 
seeding  his  famous  hay  fields  at  Higganum,  Conn. 

Pure  Ground  Bone  of  Our  Own  Manufacture 

Send  for  1907  Almanac  and  prices 

THEJ  ROGERS  lV  HUBBARD  CO. 
FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURERS 


Middletown 


Conn. 


FASTER  AND  EASIER  IRAN  THE  0U>  WAY 


Run 
It  to  any  part  of 
the  building  or 
yard  over 
switches  and 
around  curves. 


Keep 

your  stable  clean 
with  little  eifort.  Easy  to 
operate  and  saves  time. 

Will  dump  a  load  and  re¬ 
turn  to  you.  Don’t  have 

to  go  with  It.  The  most  prac- 


lakimiK. 
Mill 


ticul  handiest  and  economical  oarrier  made  is 


LOUDENS 


FEED  AND 

LITTER 

CARRIER 


It’s  all  steel.  Nothing  to  break  or  wear  out.  Can  be  , 
raised  or  lowered  at  will.  Box  is  water  tight  and  tips  over  f, 
to  discharge.  Let  us  show  you  the  Innumerable  uses  of 
this  labor  and  money  saving  device.  A  valuable  book  on  the  care  anl 
valve  of  manure  sent  free  with  our  catalog.  Write  today. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Notes. — If  you  were  here  to¬ 
night  you  would  find  the  Hope  Farm 
folks  busy  clipping  off  the  tangled  threads 
of  the  week.  We  have  had  our  supper, 
and  the  children  have  cleared  off  the  ta¬ 
ble.  There  was  a  cold  rain  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  night  air  has  a  bite  to  it 
which  has  driven  me  away  from  my  desk. 
So  I  have  brought  my  writing  to  the  table, 
with  many  injunctions  from  wife  and 
daughter  to  spread  out  a  paper  so  as  not 
to  drop  ink  on  the  tablecloth.  As  soon 
as  supper  was  over  Mother  remembered 
that  those  Damson  plums  had  not  been 
cared  for.  It  is  true  we  have  104  jars  of 
preserved  fruit  and  jelly  in  the  pantry, 
but  our  family  can  take  care  of  50  more. 
So  those  plums  have  been  looked  over, 
and  now  they  are  simmering  on  the  stove. 
The  plums  out  of  the  way,  Mother  has 
a  great  pile  of  mending  on  hand,  and  as 
the  needle  goes  to  and  fro  she  is  trying  to 
patch  the  Sunday  school  lesson  upon  the 
children’s  minds  by  asking  a  few  pointed 
questions.  The  smaller  boy  is  peeling  po¬ 
tatoes,  the  large  one  is  blacking  the  shoes 
for  to-morrow’s  display,  while  the  girls 
are  washing  dishes.  We  can  see  across 
the  lawn  the  light  where  Jack  and  Henry 
are  doing  their  own  housework.  Shep  is 
outside  the  door,  with  an  eye  open  for  the 
burglars  that  have  been  about  lately.  So 
all  the  Hope  Farmers  are  at  home  and 
busy.  .  .  .  Perhaps  my  eyes  are  get¬ 

ting  poorer,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  lamps 
do  not  give  as  much  light  as  they  used 
to.  I  like  to  have  the  rooms  brilliant  at 
night,  especially  in  Winter.  It  seems  more 
cheerful  inside  and  more  homelike  to 
those  who  pass  by  in  the  night.  I  went 
to  the  electrical  show  last  week,  and 
found  a  great  hall  as  light  as  day.  As 
one  exhibit  there  was  a  set  of  rooms, 
from  parlor  to  storeroom,  lighted  and 
heated  by  electricity.  The  kitchen  stove, 
flatirons,  coffee  pots,  registers  and  all  else 
required  were  heated  to  any  ordinary  de¬ 
gree  by  the  electric  current.  Brilliant 
lights  were  everywhere.  The  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  coffee  mill,  fans  and  a  dozen  other 
things  were  run  by  electric  power,  and 
even  an  icebox  was  controlled  by  it.  That 
sent  me  home  asking  what  1  am  doing 
with  our  little  brook.  Is  there  no  way  of 
harnessing  it  and  getting  this  light  and 
heat  into  the  house?  The  volume  of 
water  is  small,  but  I  think  1  can  make 
a  pond  and  thus  obtain  a  small  power. 
The  marvels  of  that  wonderful  show 
make  me  think  that  anyone  who  lives 
near  a  brook  may  well  try  to  put  a  har¬ 
ness  on  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  city 
people  should  have  a  monopoly  of  such 
things.  .  .  .  Another  thing  1  am  study¬ 

ing  now  is  a  paper  milk  bottle.  It  is 
made  of  wood  pulp  paper  soaked  in  par¬ 
affin.  I  took  a  pint  bottle  and  poured 
boiling  water  into  it  to  see  if  this  would 
melt  or  loosen  the  paraffin.  It  did  not. 
Then  we  filled  it  with  milk  and  put  on 
the  cap.  Our  folks  didn’t  expect  to  find 
the  milk  there  in  the  morning — thought 
the  paper  bottle  would  melt.  It  didn’t; 
the  milk  was  there  as  sweet  and  clean 
as  it  would  have  been  in  a  glass  bottle. 
1  am  satisfied  that  the  bottle  will  hold  the 
milk  and  keep  it  sweet.  At  first  I 
thought  it  could  not  be  sterilized,  as  I 
feared  the  paraffin  would  melt  under  high 
heat.  It  did  not  appear  to  do  so  when 
I  poured  in  the  hot  water.  The  worst 
thing  I  see  against  this  bottle  is  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  color  is  a  light  brown — 
not  as  neat  as  glass.  I  think  there  would 
be  some  prejudice  against  it,  at  least  to 
begin  with,  among  people  who  had  been 
used  to  holding  up  a  clean  glass  bottle 
and  looking  through  it.  I  know  it  will 
hold  the  milk,  however.  .  .  .  Our 
foiks  had  a  great  tuck-out  of  peaches  for 
supper.  I  brought  in  a  basket  of  Smocks 
with  some  hesitation,  for  to  my  taste  this 
is  a  pretty  dry  peach.  To  my  surprise 
they  were  voted  "fine !”  In  fact,  Elberta 
and  Smock  were  voted  best  of  all.  I  re¬ 
gard  Carman  as  far  ahead  of  Elberta  and 
Bray’s  Rareripe  a  much  better  peach  than 
Smock,  but  the  Hope  Farm  family  won’t 
have  it  so.  Next  you  hear  my  people  will 
be  advising  me  to  plant  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees.  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  this 
has  already  happened.  Our  five-year-old 
Ben  Davis  tree  actually  began  this  year 
to  give  a  crop  of  large,  fine-looking  fruit, 
while  Baldwin  does  nothing  but  grow. 
My  boys  want  to  see  fruit.  As  for  any¬ 
one  buying  Ben  Davis  from  choice.  I 
think  it  would  be  Hobson’s  choice  if  any¬ 
thing.  I  worked  for  a  man  once  who 
used  to  express  his  feelings  for  a  shirk 
by  saying,  "You  take  as  much  table  room 
as  a  Rood  man !”  Our  folks  haven’t  quite 
the  patience  to  wait  until  the  young  Bald¬ 
wins  get  going.  The  finest  peaches  do 
not  interest  me  when  I  can  find  a  baked 
apple.  I  have  just  taken  a  big  pan  of 
them  out  of  the  oven.  I  cooked  them 


myself.  Medium-sized  Baldwins  and  Pip¬ 
pins  were  washed  clean  and  the  cores  cut 
out  with  a  corer.  Then  they  were  ranged 
in  a  deep  pan  with  a  little  sugar  in  the 
center  of  each  apple,  and  about  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  Then  they  went  into  a  hot  oven, 
and  have  just  come  out  so  fragrant  that 
1  must  stop  and  eat  two  at  once.  Some 
of  the  milk  in  my  paper  bottle  will  go 
well  with  these  apples.  .  .  .  Our  corn 
is  all  cut  and  potatoes  all  dug.  We  are 
now  picking  apples  and  working  at  those 
strawberries.  1  shall  husk  the  corn  early 
and  get  the  stalks  under  cover,  so  as  to 
cut  and  feed  them  by  November.  Most 
of  us  wait  too  long  before  feeding  stalks. 

A  Michigan  man  wants  to  know  about 
seedling  strawberries: 

I  made  several  crops  of  strawberries,  and 
have  a  tine  lot  of  seedlings  and  want  some 
one  to  tell  me  how  to  carry  them  through 
the  Winter.  H.  c.  s. 

I  should  treat  them  as  I  would  layer 
plants.  They  should  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  in  September.  As  the  chances 
now  are  for  a  late  Fall,  I  would  trans¬ 
plant  them,  cultivate  until  the  ground 
freezes  and  cover  as  for  other  plants. 

The  following  comes  from  a  New 
York  man  who  says  he  is  “a  new  farmer 
and  a  subscriber  for  four  years.” 

1.  Tell  me  how  much  time  it  would  take  to 
plow  and  harrow  a  lawn  containing  one 
acre,  and  how  much  grass  seed  you  would 
need  to  sow  one  acre.  2.  Would  eating 
green  apples  prevent  a  cow  from  giving 
milk  live  months  before  her  coming  in? 
She  formerly  gave  18  and  It)  quarts  a  day, 
night  and  morning.  Now  she  only  gives 
three  and  four  quarts  a  day.  There  is  tine 
pasture,  over  30  acres  to  roam  around  in. 

INQUIRER. 

I  cannot  answer,  as  there  are  too  many 
conditions  I  do  not  understand.  It  will 
take  all  the  way  from  one  to  three  days 
to  break  up  an  acre  of  lawn,  depending 
on  the  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  that 
are  growing  on  it.  After  we  plowed  our 
old  lawn  we  harrowed  it  at  least  twenty 
times,  besides  the  work  of  grading,  and 
even  then  did  not  get  the  old  growth 
killed  out.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  see 
how  quickly  you  can  make  a  lawn.  It 
isn’t  like  a  meadow  where  you  can  plow 
under  your  own  mistakes — the  lawn 
should  stand  for  years.  It  is,  of  course, 
too  late  now  to  make  a  lawn.  We  fin¬ 
ished  seeding  our  last  one  October  8. 
Last  Fall  the  place  was  plowed  and  seeded 
to  rye.  This  was  plowed  this  Spring  and 
potatoes  planted  two  feet  by  one  foot  and 
given  thorough  culture.  Then  the  ground 
was  plowed  again  and  harrowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  and  still  harrowed  until  it  was  fit. 
We  would  use  three  bushels  of  grass  seed 
per  acre  for  a  lawn. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  recalls 
lively  memories  of  the  time  I  ran  for 
office  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  and  my 
cow  got  drunk  on  apples.  I  know  that 
the  scientific  men  say  a  cow  can’t  get 
drunk,  and  I  shall  not  argue  with  them, 
because  I  feel  sure  that  cow  was.  I  have 
had  cows  gorge  on  apples  several  times. 
In  every  case  they  quit  giving  milk  en¬ 
tirely  for  several  days,  and  never  came 
back  to  their  full  mess.  Fair  quantities  of 
apples  will  not  hurt  a  cow.  By  beginning 
with  a  few  at  a  time  we  can  feed  up  to 
half  a  bushel  a  day  with  good  profit. 
When  some  one  tells  me  why  a  cow  will 
leave  a  good  pasture  to  break  into  a  place 
where  apples  and  weeds  are  found  I  can 
perhaps  tell  you  why  some  men  leave 
home  and  reputation  to  make  criminal 
fools  of  themselves.  h.  w.  c. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick,  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


The  Steel  Shoe 

Wear  Resisting— Foot  Protecting 

Guaranteed  for  a  Year 


FREE 


Our 
Rook  let 
“The 
Rule  of 
Steel,1' 
tells  how  to  five 
$5  to  till  •  ye»r 
On  workingsh'ies. 


BOTTOM  inmle  of  pressed 
steel,  studded  with  steel 
rivets;  uppers  of  soft,  pliable, 
water-proof  leather — on  the 
*2.50  shoe  actually  better 
thou  those  of  the  regular 
8X50  leather  shoesj  our 
n.fiO  uppers  equalordlnary 
85.00  leather  shoes.  Inside 
Is  a  comfortable  hair  cush¬ 
ion.  W  elgh  no  more  than 
ordinary  shoes.  They  will 
save  you  money  ;  keep 
your  feet  dry  and  com- 


The  Roof  for  Thrifty  Farmers 


T 


A  Finished 
painted  surface. 

B  -Asphalt  compound 
Imbedded  into  burlap. 
C-Strong  burlap 
imbedded  into  cement. 

D -Solid  flexible  body  of  our 
special  cement  composition^ 
E -Heavy  foundation 
of  woolen  fek. 


HE  shiftless  farmer  is  satisfied  with 
any  kind  of  cheap  roofing  that  affords 
temporary  protection.  The  thrifty 
farmer  considers  quality  first,  for  he 
knows  there  is  economy  in  buying 
that  which  has  lasting  qualities. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
construction  of  Carey’s  Roofing.  The  differ¬ 
ent  layers  are  compressed  at  the  factory  into  one 
compact  sheet  of  roofing,  which  never  comes  apart. 


CAREY’S 


FLEXIBLE 

CEMENT 


ROOFING 


is  easily  laid  by  common  labor.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces, 
and  is  suitable  for  all  buildings  about  the  farm.  Will  not  rot,  rust,  nor  break. 
Is  fire-resisting,  moisture  and  wind-proof.  W.  H.  Caine,  Cleveland,  O.,  writes: 

“  I  have  had  a  part  of  my  barn  covered  with  your  roofing 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  good  for  a  long  time  yet.” 

Carey’s  Roofing  may  be  laid  over  leaky  shingle  or  metal  roofs  without  expense  of 
removal.  The  Carey  Patent  Lap  covers  nail  heads,  making  a  neat  and  lasting 
union  of  sheet  to  sheet  and  roofing  to  roof-board.  Carey  roofs  never  blow  off. 

Write  for  prices,  nearest  distributing  point,  free  samples  and  descriptive  booklet. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  42  Wayne  Ave.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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WE’LL  TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Hog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves,  and 
make  them  up  when  so  ordered.  Get  our  Catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and  “  Crosby  pays 
the  freight”  offer,  before  shipment.  Address 
THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
lit!  Mill  Street.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


THIS  IS  IT1 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  f?oars  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLI)  LEAKS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  ami  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  wagons! 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 

STEEL, 

WHEELS 

■with  wide  tires  double  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  sue  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  BoxTOa,  Quincy.  I1L 


ELECTRTC 


ELECTRIC 


The  wagon  you  are  looking  for;  t’>e  wagon  folks 
are  all  talking  about.  By  every  test  It  is  the  best — 
no  living  man  can  build  a  better.  Of  course  you 
have  guessed  that  it’s  the 

HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels;  wide  tires  and  durability  and  | 
good  service  written  all  over  it.  Don’t  be  talked  | 
into  buying  an  inferior.  Get  the  wagon  that  lasts. 
Or  we’ll  soil  you  a  set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  I 
and  make  your  old  wagon  new 
at  slight  expense.  Spokes  united 
with  the  hub:  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  work  loose.  Sold  on 
amoney-back  guarantee.  Their 
saving  in  time,  labor,  horse  ilesh 
and  repair  bills  will  pay  forthem 
in  a  single  year.  More  than  a  I 
million  and  a  quarter  in  use.  All 
we  ask  is  n  chance  to  tell  you 
more  about  them.  Dropusaline, 
we'll  do  the  rest.  Catalog  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  88  Quincy,  III. 


Use  a  King  Harness  60  months. 
It  will  resist  every  jerk,  twist,  strain. 
We  guarantee  it.  King  Harness  has 
been  made  for  a  quarter  century.  Some 
now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  Deal  directly  with  the  makers— save 
25  percent.  Big  assortment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  F  now  Owego,  Tioga  Oo. 

King  Harness  Co.,  1*  N.  Y. 

6  Lake  St. 
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THE  PARSONS  WAGON 

IS  THE  ONLY 
“LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGON 
IMITATED. 


WHY! 


Our  Printed 
•  ^  Matter  Tells 
The  Story. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO..  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

PLANET  Jr. 

BEST  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Moat  benefit  to  crops  with  least  effort  Moat  reliable;  longest 
lasting.  All  cultivating  parts  of  high-carbon  steel.  Best  work¬ 
manship  ;  rigid  Inspection.  Full  value  for  your  money  in  every 
one  of  the  Planet  Jr.  line  of  45  Reeders,  wheel  hoes,  horse  hoes, 
riding  cultivators,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  new  Planet  Jr.  catalog. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  copy  of  FARMERS  GUIDE 
most  useful  book  of  Records,  Reci¬ 
pes,  and  General  Information 
mailed  upon  request  to  every 
Farmer  and  Stock  Grower.  Write  to-day. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  lime  St.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


fortable,  prevent  colds  and  rheumatism.  Do  not  require 
the  usual  “breaking  In;”  easy  and  soothing  to  the  feet 
from  the  first  minute  you  put  them  on.  The  Steel  Shoe  is 
certain  to  please  and  satlsly;  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  did  without  It.  Sizes  6  to  13.  Send  us  your  size  and 
88.50  for  0-lneh  high  shoes  (or  83.50  for  ti-lnch)  and  you  will 
promptly  receive  the  best  and  most  comfortable  pair  of 
working  shoes  the  market  has  ever  produced. 

STEEL  SHOB  CO.,  Dept.  P,  RACINE,  WIS. 


-Write  For  CDCC  Dflfllf  Now— Today 
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CO  &  H  12 


E  I3«rl4 

D 10  &  II 


Sent  on  Trial— Freight  Paid 

Grind  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 


10  lbs.  to  70  bushels  per  hour;  ball  bearing;  easy  running.  Shipped  from 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

A  THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  3737-39-41  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  , 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

A  dairyman  writes  of  spending  $40  a  day  for  teams, 
men  and  machinery  to  get  his  corn  crop  into  the  silo. 
With  this  outfit  two  days  will  about  take  care  of  the 
crop.  In  the  old  days  husking  would  have  been  going 
on  up  to  Thanksgiving  time.  While  it  might  seem  as 
if  the  outlay  of  this  money  was  extravagant,  if  a  farmer 
put  any  value  on  his  own  time,  the  old  method  of 
hand  cutting  and  husking  cost  more. 

* 

Quite  a  number  of  people  come  asking  if  they  can 
obtain  legal  satisfaction  in  a  breach  of  verbal  contract. 
They  make  an  agreement  with  a  hired  man,  a  neighbor, 
or  even  a  stranger  without  signing  any  papers.  Some¬ 
times  a  good  sum  of  money  is  involved  and  the  parties 
fail  to  live  up  to  their  agreement.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  loser  would  be  unable  to  prove  his  contract, 
as  he  has  nothing  in  writing.  The  only  safe  way  is  to 
have  such  things  drawn  up  in  proper  legal  form  and 
signed. 

* 

Some  weeks  ago  we  told  how  Postmaster  General 
Meyer  will  ask  Congress  to  give  the  parcels  post  and 
postal  savings  banks  a  fair  trial.  Now  the  papers  re¬ 
port  that  Speaker  Cannon  (Uncle  Joe),  of  the  House, 
says  that  Congress  will  kill  any  suggestion  of  a  parcels 
post.  We  suppose  Mr.  Cannon  thinks  he  carries  Con¬ 
gress  in  his  pocket.  Perhaps  he  does,  but  the  farmers 
of  this  country  will  get  into  that  pocket  and  make  Con¬ 
gress  do  its  duty  if  they  have  to  chop  the  pocket  out 
with  broad  axes. 

* 

The  Hood  River  Apple  Growers’  Union  will  receive 
$3.27  J/2  per  bushel  box  for  their  Spitzenberg  apples, 
and  $2.75  for  Newtown  Pippins — about  25,000  boxes  of 
the  two  varieties.  This  Union  simply  states  what  it  has 
for  sale  and  calls  for  bids.  It  doesn’t  stand  around 
hat  in  hand  asking  for  buyers.  Every  box  is  packed 
and  handled  so  that  the  officers  of  the  Union  can  guar¬ 
antee  it.  A  firm  in  Vladivostok,  Siberia,  has  bought 
some  of  the  best  of  these  apples,  paying  $12  a  box ! 
Five  boxes  of  Winter  Banana  apples  will  be  sent  to  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  making  him  a  member  of  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  After  he  eats  a  few  baked  ap¬ 
ples  for  breakfast  he  will  feel  like  granting  every  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Russian  people.  What  they  fail  to  win 
with  bullets  and  bombs  they  may  gain  by  baked  apples ! 

* 

The  Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory  advertised  a 
“Concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture.”  They  claimed  that 
one  gallon  of  this  “concentrate”  would  make  49  gal¬ 
lons  of  regular  Bordeaux  Mixture — all  you  had  to  do 
was  to  add  48  gallons  of  water.  Now  the  usual  strength 
of  Bordeaux  is  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  and  this  “concentrate”  should  con¬ 
tain  about  the  same  amount  in  order  to  make  its 
claims  true.  The  authorities  in  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  bought  a  sample  of  this  mixture,  but  did  not 


like  the  appearance  of  it.  A  sample  was  sent  to  the 
chemists  for  analysis,  and  it  was  found  that  this  so- 
called  “Concentrated  Bordeaux”  contained  scarcely 
more  copper  than  the  standard  mixture  as  usually 
prepared.  The  “concentrate”  contained  only  about  2J4 
ounces  of  copper  when  it  should  contain  six  pounds 
in  order  to  make  good  the  manufacturer’s  claims.  And 
worse  yet,  the  copper  is  in  the  form  of  an  oxide.  We 
wrote  the  company  and  asked  for  an  explanation,  but 
they  pay  no  attention  to  the  letter.  One  would  better 
use  dishwater  for  spraying  rather  than  this  stuff.  We 
like  to  see  the  Department  play  the  part  of  watch  dog 
in  this  way! 

* 

We  have  now  outlined  all  the  charges  and  answers 
in  those  Dawley  suits.  The  final  merits  of  these  cases 
will  be  settled  by  judge  and  jury.  It  is  proper 
for  us,  however,  to  make  a  fair  statement  of  the  issue. 
Mr.  Dawley  claims  that  he  never  sold  to  Rogers,  and 
never  owned,  a  cow  which  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  has  con¬ 
demned.  We  answer  squarely  that  she  is  the  identical 
cow  which  Dawley  sold  Rogers  as  Dotshome  Har¬ 
mony;  that  Dawley  identified  her  as  such  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  and  did  not  dispute  her  identity  before  the  inves¬ 
tigating  committee.  Mr.  Dawley  claims  that  he  sold 
Rogers  10  head  of  purebred  registered  Jersey  cattle. 
We  answer  that  some  of  these  cattle  are  grades  and 
others  not  properly  registered.  He  claims  that  he  never 
delayed  sending  necessary  papers.  We  cite  three  cases 
where  this  was  done.  He  claims  that  he  did  not  sell 
diseased  or  worthless  cattle.  We  answer  that  he  had 
disease  in  his  herd  for  some  years  previous  and  up  to 
the  time  of  sale  to  Rogers;  that  some  of  the  cattle 
bought  by  Rogers  were  suffering  from  this  disease, 
and  that  some  of  them,  being  worthless,  were  killed, 
while  others  died.  Mr.  Dawley  claims  that  the  calf 
which  Rogers  offered  for  registry  as  a  daughter  of 
Dotshome  Queen  Carey,  a  cow  transferred  by  Dawley 
as  not  bred,  is  not  her  calf,  but  the  calf  of  another 
cow.  We  answer  that  this  calf  is  the  daughter  of  the 
cow  he  now  calls  Dotshome  Queen  Carey,  and  that  the 
calf  was  dropped  14  days  after  the  sale  to  Rogers. 
The  issues  are  thus  clear  and  definite.  There  are  no 
technicalities  or  evasions  on  our  part,  but  frank,  square 
answers  at  every  point.  Back  of  every  point  thus  made 
we  have  abundant  evidence  to  support  it. 

With  such  a  case  pending,  would  you  if  in  Mr. 
Dawley ’s  place,  attempt  to  go  on  as  director  of  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes?  Charges  have  been  made  against  him 
first  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  again  by  another  reliable 
New  York  farmer.  Mr.  Dawley  has  had  ample  chance 
to  clear  himself  without  in  any  way  injuring  his  stand¬ 
ing  in  these  suits  by  producing  his  records  and  clear¬ 
ing  himself.  Does  not  his  failure  to  do  this  while 
continuing  as  a  State  official  create  a  scandal  which 
Commissioner  Wieting  and  Governor  Hughes  cannot 
well  tolerate?  For  Mr.  Dawley  to  continue  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  cause  the  retirement  of  the  strongest  New 
York  institute  workers.  How  could  they  be  expected 
loyally  to  support  their  chief  and  make  explanations 
for  him  after  they  have  demanded  and  failed  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  evidence  to  clear  him  of  suspicion? 

* 

We  go  to  the  picture  gallery  again  to  show  another 
dear  old  friend  on  the  next  page.  This  is  the  cow  now 
called  Dotshome  Queen  Carey.  You  notice  that  one 
of  her  horns  has  been  cut  off.  We  have  already  pic¬ 
tured  it,  and  now  have  it  safe  with  other  legal  treas¬ 
ures!  Later  we  hope  to  show  this  cow  and  her  calf 
together,  that  all  may  see  the  close  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  them.  If  any  novelties  are  wanted  to  make  the 
farmers’  institutes  more  interesting  we  might  suggest 
that  this  cow  be  taken  along  for  an  object  lesson  in 
breeding,  registering  and  selling  a  cow!  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  buy  the  cow  and  furnish  her  free  to  the  State,  and 
also  furnish  some  facts  which,  properly  recited,  would 
make  a  great  hit  at  any  institute,  and  probably  a  dou¬ 
ble  hit  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association.  Our  respected  friend.  The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  can  have  a  picture  of  the  cow  and  the  above- 

mentioned  facts  at  any  time. 

* 

Some  of  our  eastern  apple  growers  who  think  there 
is  a  large  crop  of  apples  in  the  country  should  read 
this  extract  from  a  letter  from  James  M.  Irvine,  editor 
of  The  Fruit  Grower : 

I  am  in  trouble,  and  come  to  you  for  advice.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  I  am  going  to  lose  my  standing  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  When  Wealthy  apples 
are  retailing  at  65  cents  a  peck  at  this  time  of  year,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  backslide  before  Spring.  Can  a  spe¬ 
cial  dispensation  be  fixed  up  to  keep  a  man  in  good  standing 
in  a  year  like  the  present?  You  New  Y’ork  fellows  who  have 
apples  this  year  would  better  send  them  West  under  guard, 
for  they  are  too  valuable  to  risk  the  ordinary  modes  of  ship¬ 
ment. 

This  season  will  certainly  try  the  patriotism  of 
League  members.  The  West  seems  to  be  out  of  it, 
and  good  fruit  will  be  worth  nearly  its  weight  in 
silver.  This  is  the  year  when  the  man  who  “always 


has  a  good  crop”  gets  his  money.  One  certainly  needs 
to  have  wealth  in  order  to  buy  Wealthy  apples  at  $6 
per  barrel.  Our  western  friends  this  year  will  have  to 
reach  for  some  of  the  money  which  Ben  Davis  has 
banked  for  them  in  years  past. 

* 

Much  to  our  regret  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
has  finally  decided  that  there  shall  be  no  election  of 
Senators  in  New  York  this  Fall.  We  shall,  however, 
continue  to  keep  the  names  of  those  insurance  Senators 
in  type.  Had  there  been  an  election  this  Fall  at  least 
six  of  them  could  never  have  gone  back  to  Albany. 
We  were  in  hopes  that  the  country  people  in  these  11 
districts  would  have  another  chance  to  show  their 
power  in  the  right  way.  This  year,  free  from  other 
political  complications,  every  ballot  would  have  cut 
right  into  the  mark.  We  need  more  of  such  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  average  man  does  not  realize  what  he 
can  do  for  his  country  if  he  will  only  try.  It  seems 
impossible  to  make  headway  against  the  politicians,  yet, 
whenever  a  man  begins  to  feel  that  way,  he  should 
remember  that  every  item  of  what  we  call  liberty  was 
started  in  the  first  place  by  a  few  ordinary  men  at 
personal  sacrifice.  We  would  like  to  talk  straight  at 
you  in  the  words  of  President  Frost,  of  Berea  College: 

Do  not  shrink  from  tasks  which  are  to  human  power  im¬ 
possible.  You  will  see  very  little  brought  to  pass  if  you  see 
only  what  your  own  strength  alone  could  accomplish.  We 
do  not  think  of  living  in  these  days  without  availing  our¬ 
selves  of  the  force  of  steam  and  dynamite.  Do  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  live  without  availing  yourself  of  the  force  of  prayer 
and  faith.  None  of  the  limitations  of  your  early  life  need 
hinder  you,  none  of  them  must  be  allowed  to  hinder  you,  from 
rising  in  the  full  strength  of  your  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  playing  the  part  of  a  true  leader  of  men. 

Now,  you  man,  back  on  a  lonely  farm,  or  you  pros¬ 
perous  farmer  or  you  good  citizen  in  the  town — all 
hoping  that  your  children  may  have  a  better  chance 
than  you  have  had,  may  well  think  that  over.  In  the 
end  the  spirit  will  always  master  the  material  forces. 
While  we  cannot  get  at  those  New  York  Senators  this 
Fall,  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  public  service. 
In  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  there  is  a  contest  for  prin¬ 
cipal  which  ought  to  appeal  to  every  honest  man.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  that  county  at  least  have  a  chance  to  strike  just 
such  a  blow  as  they  did  last  year. 


BREVITIES. 

Keep  on  sowing  rye  until  Election  Day. 

How  much  of  your  life  would  pass  for  a  sermon? 

The  Alfalfa  doesn’t  like  to  grow  under  the  apple  trees. 

The  men  on  well  drained  soil  got  a  double  advantage  this 
year. 

Elbow  grease  is  a  standard  oil  which  will  pay  good 
dividends. 

No  sir — seeds  of  our  ordinary  weeds  will  not  be  killed  by 
passing  a  Winter  in  the  manure  pile. 

Try  baked  cabbage  with  a  little  grated  cheese  if  you  want 
a  good  substitute  for  liigb-priced  meat ! 

It  is  the  Hon.  John  Frost  this  Fall.  Nature  is  trying  to 
make  up  for  the  late  Spring  and  the  dry  Summer. 

Good  sheep  are  about  as  easy  to  sell  this  year  as  anything 
grown  on  a  farm. 

AVe  tried  growing  carrots  between  strawberry  rows.  What 
was  gained  in  carrots  was  more  than  lost  on  the  straw¬ 
berries. 

We  keep  on  scraping  off  the  hen  boards  and  putting  the 
droppings  -on  the  strawberries.  This  can  be  kept  up  till 
December 

On  October  8  the  Cow-horn  turnips  were  nearly  15  inches 
both  above  and  below  the  surface.  The  wet  Fall  has  proved 
a  blessing  to  the  cover  crops. 

AVe  have  all  sorts  of  people  on  the  list.  Here  is  one :  “I 
am  not  a  farmer  nor  on  a  farm,  but  a  city  lot.  AVe  visit 
the  country  via  The  R.  N.-Y.” 

A  feature  of  the  next  Connecticut  poultry  meeting  will  be 
a  series  of  talks  by  men  “who  are  willing  to  be  used  as 
examples  of  what  the  hen  can  do  for  a  man.” 

A  farmer’s  wife  says  she  has  been  called  upon  to  do 
almost  everything  but  plow  and  wash.  Plowing  is  not 
woman’s  work,  but  a  good  washing  machine  saves  the  back. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  what  those  AVestern  New 
York  apple  growers  think  of  this  talk  of  abandoned  farms  and 
poverty  of  farming  in  New  York.  AVhy  not  have  some  of 
them  come  to  talk  at  that  Syracuse  meeting? 

One  of  the  quick  lunch  corporations  controlling  a  large 
number  of  restaurants  in  New  York  now  prints  a  notice  on 
the  bill  of  fare  announcing  that  they  have  been  obliged  to 
lessen  the  size  of  their  five-cent  glass  of  milk,  owing  to  the 
increased  price  of  that  product. 

The  New  Haven  Evening  Leader  reports  an  increase  in 
rabies  throughout  Connecticut.  The  last  session  of  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  passed  a  law  providing  that  any 
person  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  may  receive  Pasteur  treatment 
immediately  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  the  State  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  town  for  such  expenditure. 

The  milk  committee  of  the  N.  Y.  Association  for  Improv¬ 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  is  urging  the  sale  of  properly 
inspected  skim-milk,  which  would  give  poor  people  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  a  wholesome  article  at  a  moderate  price,  while 
securing  better  returns  to  the  producer  than  could  be  obtained 
when  the  skim-milk  is  made  into  casein. 

Signs  calling  on  drivers  to  blanket  their  horses  properly 
are  being  put  on  every  ferryboat  that  plies  to  and  from 
Manhattan  by  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  50,000  horses 
cross  these  ferries  every  day.  They  are  exposed  to  every 
wind  that  blows :  the  effort  to  put  storm  doors  on  all  the 
ferryboats  has  been  defeated  so  far. 


mi. 

THE  THIRD  DAWLEY  SUIT 

Mr.  Dawley’s  Complaint. 

In  the  third  action,  the  complaint  quotes  part  of  an  article 
on  page  573  of  the  June  29  issue  in  which  it  is  said:  “We 
have  Dawley  on  record  as  saying  that  ‘Dotshome  Queen 
Carey’  was  a  black  heifer  with  rings  in  her  nose,  but  that 
Dawley  gave  her  another  name  at  the  investigation ;  that 
•Dotshome  Queen  Carey’  was  transferred  as  a  farrow  cow, 
but  that  this  cow  dropped  a  calf  14  days  after  the  sale.”  The 
complaint  also  quotes  the  engraving  printed  in  that  issue  of 
the  registry  application  which  Rogers  sent  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
for  the  calf  of  the  so-called  “Dotshome  Queen  Carey.”  It 
alleges  that  this  application  purported  to  be  signed  by  Daw¬ 
ley  in  two  different  places;  that  he  did  not  sign  it  and  that 
this  constituted  a  forgery.  That  the  publication  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  charged  Dawley  with  fraud  in  the  sale  of  “Dotshome 
Queen  Carey”  to  Isaac  Rogers,  with  false  representation  as 
to  the  date  when  said  cow  was  served,  and  with  signing  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  registry  of  the  calf  alleged  to  have  been 
dropped  by  her  on  the  fourth  day  of  December,  1905,  and 
that  Dawley  Is  informed  and  believes  that  the  said  calf  was 
not  dropped  by  said  “Dotshome  Queen  Carey,”  but  by  an¬ 
other  cow. 

The  R.  N-Y.’s  Answer. 

In  reply,  we  admit  that  Dawley  sold  10  head  of  cattle  to 
Rogers,  claiming  that  all  were  purebred  and  entitled  to  reg¬ 
istry,  Rogers  relying  upon  the  truth  of  Dawley’s  statement ; 
but  we  allege  that  these  cattle  thus  sold  by  Dawley  as  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys  are  not  all  entitled  to  registry ;  and  that  several 
are  grades  and  others  not  properly  registered  to  their  real 
dams.  We  also  allege  as  before,  that  Dawley,  after  agreeing 
to  deliver  the  necessary  registry  and  pedigree  papers  to 
Rogers  as  a  part  of  his  contract,  failed  and  neglected  to  do 
so,  in  violation  of  this  contract.  Among  the  cattle  thus  sold 
by  Dawley  was  a  black  cow  with  rings  in  her  nose.  That 
Dawley  on  several  occasions  represented  this  cow  to  be 
“Dotshome  Queen  Carey,”  but  that  later  he  identified  her  as 
“Dotshome  Matilda  Naiad,”  and  a  daughter  of  “Matilda  of 
Side  View.”  We  allege  upon  information  and  belief  that 
this  cow  is  not  a  daughter  of  the  registered  cow  “Matilda  of 
Side  View” ;  that  she  was  sold  to  Rogers  under  a  wrong 
name,  and  under  a  misrepresentation  and  false  statement  of 
facts.  We  allege  that  Dawley  stated  at  the  time  of  sale  that 
another  of  these  cows  was  registered  under  the  name  of 
“Kitty  D’Argent,”  and  due  to  calve  before  Christmas,  but 
that  later,  after  the  delivery  of  the  cattle,  he  stated  that 
this  same  cow  was  “Dotshome  Queen  Carey.”  We  further 
allege  that  he  also  stated  that  “Dotshome  Queen  Carey”  had 
not  been  served,  which  statement  was  untrue  as  to  this  cow, 
as  she  dropped  a  calf  on  December  4,  1905,  or  14  days  after 
the  sale.  We  allege  that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  after  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  found  on  the  statement  of  Dawley,  that  this  cow  sold 
as  “Kitty  D’Argent”  was  “Dotshome  Queen  Carey.”  We 
allege  that  following  this  decision,  Rogers  forwarded  appli¬ 
cation  for  registry  of  this  calf  from  the  cow  identified  as 
“Dotshome  Queen  Carey,”  as  after  this  identification  he  was 
entitled  to  have  this  calf  registered.  We  allege  that  this 
application  properly  set  forth  the  facts  concerning  the  calf 
as  stated  by  Dawley  to  Rogers  and  the  inconsistency,  if  any, 
was  due  to  Dawley’s  contradictory  statement  about  the  cow. 
We  allege  that  anyone  can  see  that  the  names  of  both  Dawley 
and  Rogers  in  this  application  are  clearly  in  the  same  hand¬ 
writing  and  no  more  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Dawley  than 
if  they  had  been  printed.  We  allege  further  that  it  was  not 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  that  this  application 
should  be  signed  by  Dawley.  the  transfer  certificate  of  the 
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dam  with  certification  of  her  breeding  being  sufficient.  We 
further  allege  that  Dawley  voluntarily  appeared  before  the 
Investigating  Committee  of  the  A.  ,T.  C.  C.  and  submitted 
himself  to  their  jurisdiction*  He  assented  to  the  publication 
of  the  report,  and  thus  invited  discussion  of  his  conduct  and 
methods  in  making  this  sale  of  cattle.  We  further  allege 
that  we  were  within  the  functions  and  rights  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  in  discussing  this  case  and  that  it  was  discussed 
without  malice  toward  Mr.  Dawley,  but  in  the  legitimate 
performance  of  a  duty  to  the  public. 


A  DAY  AT  IR0NDEQU01T,  NEW  YORK 

I  recently  spent  a  day  or  two  among  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growers  of  Irondequoit,  Monroe  County.  N.  Y.,  which 
is  north  of  Rochester.  They  have  within  a  few  years  estab¬ 
lished  a  public  market  place  in  Rochester  where  every  pro¬ 
ducer  has  to  go  to  sell  his  produce.  It  was  estimated  on  the 
morning  of  September  21  that  there  were  over  one  thousand 
teams  on  the  market  place.  The  market  place  contains  from 
five  to  seven  acres  with  but  little  shed  room  and  no  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  teams  in  foul  weather,  which  is  very  severe  on 
the  teams,  for  many  of  them  come  long  distances,  and  with 
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heavy  loads,  although  the  farmers  are  very  careful  to  do 
the  best  they  can  to  protect  their  teams,  as  the  morning 
was  fine  and  a  man  did  not  need  an  overcoat,  yet  there  were 
but  few  horses  but  what  were  provided  with  a  good  wool 
blanket  and  stood  eating  their  breakfast  from  a  nosebag. 
The  market  place  is  poorly  lighted,  and  at  5  a.  m.  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights  go  out;  as  the  day  began  to  appear  this  was  not 
so  bad,  but  many  said  that  later  in  the  season  they  would 
have  no  light  unless  they  carried  a  lantern.  The  market  is 
well  conducted.  A  market  boss  patrols  the  ground  at  all 
times,  and  a  policeman  is  on  hand  to  look  after  the  city's 
interest.  The  fruits  are  mostly  peaches,  plums,  prunes  and 
a  few  pears,  but  mostly  peaches,  and  such  peaches !  Many 
of  them  are  six  to  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  of 
fine  flavor.  But  what  interested  me  most  was  the  way  the 
trees  were  cared  for.  The  ground  was  kept  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated  until  the  fruit  was  quite  a  good  size,  and  as"  soon 
as  the  fruit  was  taken  off  cultivation  began  again.  The  same 
process  was  applied  to  all  good  kinds  of  fruits,  and  by  all 
growers  who  wish  to  produce  a  fine  quality,  and  the  trees 
showed  they  had  enough  to  eat,  for  they  were  certainly  fine. 
The  crop  for  Irondequoit  is  celery.  At  a  careful  estimate1 
there  were  seen  growing  over  150  acres,  cared  for  with  all 
the  intelligence  that  one  gives  any  fine  crop.  Some  extensive 
growers  were  forcing  it  with  irrigation,  which  seemed  easy, 
as  an  abundance  of  water  is  secured  at  a  depth  of  five  to  12 
feet.  Land  in  the  celery  bolt  is  valued  at  $1,000  per  acre 
without  improvements.  Every  man  has  a  glass  house,  and 
some  have  many ;  I  think  I  saw  25  acres  covered  with 
glass  for  the  purpose  of  hothouse  lettuce,  cucumbers,  rad- 
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ishes  and  tomatoes.  Quite  a  little  ground  is  used  for  musk- 
melonsr* cauliflowers,  and  some  rhubarb.  a.  p.  bakeu. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  STATE  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

List  of  Women's  Institutes. 

Oct.  22-24.  .Belleville . Jefferson  ....Mrs.  E.  C.  Overton, 

Adams,  N.  Y. 

“  25-26 .  .Gouverneur  ....St.  Lawrence.Mrs.  Fred  J.  Bol¬ 

ton. 

“  28-29.  .Canton  . St.  Lawrence.Mrs.  S.  N.  Judd. 

“  30-31 .. Brushton  . Franklin  ....Mrs.  Lizzzie  Ells¬ 

worth  Burke. 

Nov.  1-2  ..Saranac  Lake..  .Franklin  ....Mrs.  M.  J.  Scott. 

“  4-5  ..Westport . Essex  . Mrs.  Philip  B. 

Keeler,  Willsboro. 

“  6-7  ..Burnt  Hills ...  .Saratoga  ...  .Mrs.  Elinor  Curtiss, 

Ballston  Spa. 

“  8-9  . .  Stephentown  ...  Rensselaer ..  .Mrs.  W.  L.  Crans¬ 

ton. 

“  11-12.  .  Upper  Red  IIook.Dutchess  ....Mrs.  John  A.  Fra- 

leigh.  Red  Hook. 

“  13-14 .. Herkimer  . Herkimer  ...Mrs.  F.  E.  Dorr, 

R.  F.  D. 

“  15-16.  .Clinton . Oneida  . Mrs.  C.  U.  Car¬ 

penter. 

“  18-19.  .Hamilton  . Madfson  ....Mrs.  Frank  H. 

Eddy. 

“  20-21.  .Fayetteville.  ...  Onondaga.  ..  .Mrs.  C.  II.  Pook. 

“  22-23.  .Hannibal  . Oswego  . Mrs.  Jasper  Hop¬ 

per. 

“  25-26.  .Webster  . Monroe  . Mrs.  B.  L.  Wood- 

hull. 

Dec.  2-3  ..Sanborn  . Niagara . Dr.  W.  D.  Wisner. 

“  4-5  .  . Bowmansville  ..Erie  . Mrs.  E.  C.  Gil  1- 

ings,  Akron. 

“  6-7  ..Batavia  . Genesee  . Mrs.  W.  W.  Ware. 

“  9-10.  . Falconer  . Chautauqua  .Mr.  G.  R.  Raynor. 

“  11-12 .. Iroquois  . Cattaraugus. .Mrs.  J.  Emory 

Fisher. 

“  13-14.. Olean  . Cattaraugus.  .Miss  Jennie  God¬ 

frey. 

“  16-17.. West  Henrietta. Monroe  .....Mr.  Frank  L.  Mar¬ 

tin. 

“  18-19. .  Newark  . Wayne . Miss  Minerva  Mc- 

_  laughlin. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  DELAWARE. 

I  am  much  interested  in  strawberries  as  raised  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  What  kinds  do  they  raise  there  for  main  crop  to  make 
the  most  money,  and  what  will  it  cost  per  basket  to  send 
them  in  iced  cars  1,500  •miles?  What  do  they  pay  per 
basket  for  picking?  There  is  no  place  in  Canada  they  can 
raise  berries  like  Delaware,  and  there  must  be  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  them.  How  do  they  cultivate  in  these  large  areas? 
I  suppose  with  riding  cultivators.  What  is  the  price  of 
land  there?  j.  m. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

Superior,  Stevens  Late  Champion  and  the  Gandy  are  the 
three  main  varieties.  All  of  these  varieties  do  well  here.  The 
berries  are  all  sold  right  here  at  the  station.  Buyers  from 
northern  points  come  or  send  some  one  to  buy  for  them.  The 
grower  seldom  or  never  ships  now.  The  buyers  ship  in  iced 
cars.  1  do  not  know  the  cost  per  quart  basket.  New  York, 
New  England  points  and  Canada  take  our  berries.  We  are 
about  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
crop,  and  we  come  in  at.  the  close  of  the  North  Carolina  crop, 
just  between.  This  year  the  weather  was  such  that  tin1 
harvest  lasted  four  weeks.  We  pay  1  U,  cent  per  quart  for 
picking.  Cultivation  is  done  by  horse  (or  mule)  and  ordi¬ 
nary  cultivator.  Few  have  the  riding  cultivators.  Colored 
hired  men  or  boys  do  the  hoeing  for  10  cents  per  hour.  We 
cultivate  and  hoe  many  times  during  the  first  year — the 
first  Summer.  Land  sells  here  from  $20  to  $100  per  acre, 
according  to  quality  and  location.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
many  plants  an  acre  will  raise  for  sale.  All  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  soil  and  the  treatment  they  receive. 

Delaware.  a.  m.  v. 


DE  LAVAL  BUTTER 

MAKES  GLEAN  SWEEP 
AT  (907  STATE  FAIRS 

As  usual,  butter  made  from  DE  LAVAL  Separator  cream  has  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  all  First  Prizes  and  Highest  Honors  at  the  1907  State 
Fairs.  Reports  to  date  give  the  following  winners  and  set  res: 


WISCONSIN, 

MINNESOTA, 

IOWA, 

KANSAS, 

INDIANA, 

SIOUX  CITY, 
SOUTH  DAKOTA, 
COLORADO, 


All  Be  Laval  Users.  Score. 

O.  R.  McCormick,  Bancroft . 98 

M.  Sondergaard,  Hutchinson . 97 

L.  C.  Peterson,  Story  City .  97  '/£ 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Coberly,  Hutchinson . 97J4 

T.  C.  Halpin,  Trafalgar .  96 

L.  P.  Holgerson,  Troy  Center,  Wis . 97J4 

A.  H.  Wilcox,  Bloomer,  Wis .  95 

Mr.  Parfeit,  Golden . score  not  reported. 


At  the  1907  Tennessee  State  Fair  a  big  butter-making  o  ntest 
limited  to  Tennessee  women  was  held  in  the  presence  of  5000  people. 
Miss  Kate  Gleaves  who  won  the  First  Prize  of  $50 — made  her  butter 
from  De  Faval  cream.  And  so  it  goes,  from  year  to  year;  De  Laval 
users  invariably  win  all  Highest  Honors  in  every  butter  scoring  contest 
that  is  held.  All  Highest  Awards  in  every  contest  of  the  National 
Butter-makers  Association  from  1892  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
won  by  users  of  De  Laval  machines.  The  butter  receiving  the  highest 
score  at  the  World’s  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1901  was  De  Laval  made  ;  as 
was  also  the  Grand  Prize  butter  of  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  in  1904. 

Write  today  for  a  De  Laval  catalog  which  will  help  to  make  plain 
why  De  Laval  cream  enables  superior  butter-making. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


Rapid  Growth 

Pigs  grow  faster  than  other  farm  ani¬ 
mals  because  of  great  digestive  capa¬ 
city.  Yet  herein  lies  a  danger  as  well 
as  an  advantage.  It  is  easy  because  a 
pig  consumes  much  food  to  spoil  diges¬ 
tion  by  overfeeding.  When  you  fatten 
pigs  it  is  well  to  give  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  in  the  ration  twice  a  day.  Better 
yet,  it  is  well  to  begin  the  use  of 

DB  HESS 
STOCK 


-Nr. 


>  -X  >$v 


i  Boon  as  pigs  are  weaned  and  continue  to  the 
time  of  marketing.  In  this  way  hogs  are  kept 
healthy  and  make  rapid  growth.  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  corrects  digestive  troubles,  gives 
appetite  for  roughage,  makes  cows  give  more 
milk  and  keeps  farm  teams  in  condition. 

Formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.D..D.V.S.)  and 
endorsed  by  stockmen  and  medical  writers. 
Sold  on  a  written  guarantee.  Costs  but  a  penny 
a  day  for  horse,  cow  or  steer. 


100  lbs.  $5.00 
as  lb.  pull  $1.60 


1  Ex 

J  W 


Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
est  and  South. 


Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  in  the  dose-  it’s  smal  1  and  fed  but  twice 
a  day,  which  proves  it  lias  the  most  digestive 
strength  to  the  pound.  Our  government  recog¬ 
nizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  com¬ 
pound  and  tliis  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  ASHLAND,  0. 

▲Iso  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poaii**y  Pan-a-ee-a 
and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

ALAS!  HOW  EASILY  THINGS  GO  WRONG. 

Alas!  how  easily  things  go  wrong; 

A  sigh  too  much  or  a  kiss  too  long, 

And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

Alas!  how  hardly  things  go  right! 

’Tis  hard  to  watch  on  a  Summer’s  night, 
For  the  sigh  will  come  and  the  kiss  will  stay, 
And  the  Summer’s  night  is  a  Winter’s  day. 

And  yet  how  easily  things  go  rigid , 

If  the  sigh  and  the  kiss  of  a  Winter’s  night 
Come  deep  from  the  soul  in  the  stronger  ray 
That  is  born  in  the  light  of  Winter's  day. 

And  things  can  never  go  badly  wrong 
If  the  heart  be  true  and  the  love  be  strong; 
For  the  mist,  if  it  comes,  and  the  weeping 
rain 

Will  be  changed  by  the  love  into  sunshine 
again-  „ 

.  — George  MacDonald. 

* 

Among  Fall  waists  arc  some  pretty 
models  in  challie  with  polka  dots  or  hair¬ 
line  stripes.  They  are  made  with  tailored 
effect,  stitched  side  plaits  and  long 
sleeves.  Linen  collars  and  silk  bow  ties 
are  worn  with  them.  If  a  woman  is 
“fore-handed”  she  can  often  buy  suitable 
challies  in  the  off  season  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Plaids,  both  in  fine  wools 
and  taffeta  silks,  also  appear  among  these 
tailored  waists,  and  they  will  be  found 
very  useful  with  the  Winter  ja,cket  suit. 

* 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  artificial 
flowers  for  Fall  and  Winter  hats  are 
Dahlias;  big  double  quilled  flowers  in  all 
the  natural  shades  of  plum  and  garnet. 
They  are  very  handsome  on  felt  or  vel¬ 
vet  hats  of  similar  tone.  They  are  not, 
however,  a  novelty;  an  English  friend 
says  that  50  years  ago  she  remembers  the 
Staffordshire  colliers’  wives  in  their  best 
velvet  bonnets,  adorned  by  wreaths  of 
Dahlias — big  bouncing  flowers  that  made 
a  brave  showing  above  the  wearers’  rosy 
cheeks. 

* 

Most  hats  have  some  trimming  under 
the  brim,  and  this  usually  becomes 
crushed  from  laying  the  hat  flat  in  a  box. 
A  wire  rest,  such  as  is  used  by  milliners, 
will  raise  the  hat  up  a  little,  and  protect 
the  trimming.  These  rests  are  some¬ 
times  covered  with  cretonne.  A  fitted 
trunk  is  provided  with  these  rests,  to 
which  the  hat  is  pinned,  thus  keeping 
it  in  place.  If  the  wire  rests  are  not  ob¬ 
tainable  a  flat-topped  pyramid  of  card¬ 
board,  covered  with  cretonne,  will  be 
found  useful  as  a  substitute. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  mincemeat 
comes  from  a  western  reader,  who  says  it 
gives  great  satisfaction  when  sold  to  pri¬ 
vate  customers.  Chop  fine,  and  separate¬ 
ly,  three  pounds  of  cooked  lean  beef,  two 
pounds  of  suet  and  one  peck  of  tart  ap¬ 
ples.  Add  two  pounds  of  stoned  raisins, 
half  a  pound  of  sliced  citron,  one-fourth 
pound  of  candied  orange  peel,  one  quart 
of  canned  cherries,  one  pint  of  apple 
butter,  two  cups  of  cider,  two  pounds  of 
currants,  one  glass  of  orange  marmalade, 
one  quart  of  grape  juice  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  salt.  Scald,  and  store  in  fruit 

jars  as  canned  fruit. 

* 

Anyone  who  has  the  large  chestnuts, 
European  or  Japanese,  may  try  preserv¬ 
ing  them  in  syrup  like  the  delicious  mar- 
rons  glaces  imported  from  France:  Re¬ 
move  the  shells  and  brown  skin.  Cover 
them  with  fresh  boiling  water.  Boil 
rapidly  until  tender,  but  not  too  soft ; 
drain  and  weigh,  and  to  each  pint  add  a 
quarter  of  a  good,  oily  vanilla  bean  and 
one  pound  of  sugar.  Split  the  bean  into 
halves;  then  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  be¬ 
ing  very  careful  not  to  waste  or  lose  the 
seeds.  Add  the  sugar  to  a  half  pint  of 
water;  stir  until  dissolved ;' bring  to  boil¬ 
ing  point ;  boil  a  minute  and  add  the 
chestnuts.  Push  the  saucepan  to  the 


back  of  the  stove  and  cook  slowly  until 
the  chestnuts  are  soft,  dark  and  very 
rich.  Lift  each  carefully  with  a  fork, 
put  them  in  a  bottle  or  jar,  and  cover 
with  the  boiling  syrup.  Seal  and  stand 
aside.  These  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time. 

* 

Here  is  a  southern  recipe  for  Con¬ 
federate  daughters’  cake,  which  is  de¬ 
licious  :  Cream  one-half  cupful  of  sweet 
butter  with  one-half  cupful  of  sugar  un¬ 
til  very  light;  add  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  almond  flavoring  and  one  cupful  Of 
milk,  and  mix  carefully.  Have  ready, 
sifted  together,  three  cupfuls  of  flour  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
and  add.  Last  of  all,  fold  in  the  whites 
of  six  eggs,  beaten  stiff.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
When  it  is  cold  take  a  strong  linen  thread 
and  divide  it  into  three  layers,  between 
which  put  the  following  mixture:  Blanch 
five  ounces  of  almonds;  pound  them  in  a 
mortar  to  a  fine  paste;  add  carefully  to 
one  pint  of  thick  cream,  sweeten,  and 
beat  until  stiff,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Decorate  the  top  with  the  cream  and 
halves  of  the  almonds  made  to  represent 
the  petals  of  a  flower,  with  one-half  a 
candied  cherry  in  the  centre  of  each. 


Preserving;  Corn  in  Brine. 

On  page  723  T.  K.  V.  D.  asks  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  preserving  corn  in 
the  husk.  T  have  good  success  by  using 
the  following:  Take  half  of  the  husk  off 
and  then  pack  corn  closely  in  the  barrel 
or  whatever  receptacle  is  used.  I  hen 
cover  with  a  two-thirds  brine.  First 
make  a  brine  to  float  an  egg  or  potato, 
and  add  one  gallon  of  water  to  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  brine.  This  makes  the  corn  come 
out  fine.  _  c.  h.  p. 

Grape  Jelly. 

Can  some  of  the  women  readers  tell  how 
to  make  grape  jelly  harden?  We  have  good 
luck  with  quince  and  crab-apple,  but  grape 
we  would  like  a  few  pointers  on. 

F.  R.  L. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  make  a  stiff 
jelly  from  sweet  grapes,  especially  if  they 
are  dead  ripe.  The  more  acid  grapes 
“jell”  the  best,  and  they  should  be  under 
rather  than  over  ripe.  We  boil  down 
grape  jelly  more  than  currant  or  crab- 
apple,  which  are  always  the  easiest  jel¬ 
lies  to  harden.  This  year  our  grapes 
were  barely  ripe,  and  the  jelly  was  boiled 
nearly  30  minutes ;  it  hardened  well. 
Who  can  offer  us  further  suggestions  for 
sure-to-jell  grape  jelly? 


If  immeasurable  love  were  perfect  wis¬ 
dom,  one  human  being  might  almost  im¬ 
personate  Providence  to  another.  Alas ! 
love,  divine  as  it  is,  can  do  no  more  than 
lighten  the  house  it  inhabits. — George 
Meredith. 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

Handsome  costumes  are  no  longer 
confined  to  costly  material.  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints,  because  of  their 
beautiful  patterns  are  used  for  the 
most  stylish  dresses.  Some  designs 
have  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  d taler  for 
Simpson- Eddy  stone  Silver  Greys. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prinis. 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THE  WET  WEATHER 
COMFORT  AND 
PROTECTION 
afforded  by  a 


Slicker? 

Clean  -  Light 
Durable 

Guaranteed 
Waterproof 

*300 

Everywhere 


^600  A  J  TOWER  CO  BOSTON  U  S  A. 

Towcn  unaOiah  CO  uhitco.  TORONTO.  Can. 


[SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

Hi  Rochester  Radiator 

i'*% Mi  Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 

.•!  (Swjifj  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

•  ft,  Wrltefor  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

39  Furnuee  8t.,  horhutir,  N  Y. 


Price  from 
$•2.00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas- 


INDRUROI 

ROOFIN 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Gan  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Roston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


$50  GASH 


andSIO  Per  Month 

buys  a  $500  25  aero 
poultry,  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm.  New  3  room  cottage  like 
cut.  Beat  climate,  water  ami  markets 
in  Sunuy  Virginia.  Other  lamia  $10 
acre  up.  Send  for  beautiful  pamphlet, 
imtpa  and  rates. 

F.  H.  LA  BAUME, 

Land  Agent,  Norfolk  &  Western  Itulbvuj,  llox  K.I..,  Itoanoka.  Ya. 


"Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Factory 
and  save  for  yourself  all  Jobbers’  and  Dealers’ 
big  profits.  ||oosjer  an(| 

“The  be6t  in  the  world.”  Are  sold  on  3oc 
days’  free  trlal.C®“We  pay  the  freight. 
Guaranteed  for  years,  “backed  by  aj 
mPTTCI  million  dollars.”  «A=-Hoosier’s  are 
“fuel  savers  and  easy  bakers.”  Very  ( 

^  heavily  made  of  highest  grade  selected  mn- 
-  Aerial,  beautifully  finished,  with  many  new  improve- . 
ments  and  features.  Our  large  Stove  and  Range 


tfS^Write  for  catalog  and  Special  Free  Irial  Offer. 

Hoosior  Stove  Co.,  159  State 
Marion,  Ind. 


JP51ER  STEEL 


RDQ5IER  DAK. 


SEHP  FOR  OUR  free  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 

*A  Kedokiwivz 


Direct  to  You 


t* 


TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED 


at  actual  factory  prices.  You  save  from  *5  to  *t0,  because  you  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers’ 
jobbers’  and  middlemen's  protits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 

OCA  r» _ _  You  not  only  save  money  butyou  geta  stove  or  range  of 

uDU  uays  /%ppi*OVai  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  Iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  in  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best, 
equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  is  carefully  inspectedand  we  know  it  is  _ 

right.  If  not.  you  getyour  money  back  withoufa  quibble.  You  cannotget  a  better,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers’  profit!  Is  It  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory ! 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  i  14-.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Prices  with  others — and  save  your  money.  Our  lino  is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes,— for  the  home,  school, 
church,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
(houses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company.  Manufacturers. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


From  OUR  Factory  to  YOU  ) 

at  Wholesale  PRICES 

We  save  you  $5.00  to  $20.00  on  the  range  or  heater  you 
guarantee  safe  delivery,  freight  prepaid,  polished  and  ready  to 

home.  Furthermore  we  have  a  standing  guarantee  to  take  it  back 
expense  and  pay  all  your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 

A  WHOLE  YEAR’S  TRIAL 

We  make  every  part  of  our  stoves  and  ranges  in  our  own 
works.  For  nearly  50  years  they  have  been  standard  in 
quality  and  design.  Thousands  of  our  customers  voluntarily 
testify  to  their  complete  satisfaction  for  years  with 


GOLD  COIN 


RANGES 

STOVES 


Handsomely  ornamented,  all  styles,  special  grates  for  fuel  saving,  oven 
thermometers  if  desired,  every  up-to-date  attachment. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  STOVE  BOOK  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  request.  It  con 

tains  information  about  cooking  and  heating  stoves  that  you  ought  to  know  and  gives  illus 
t rations,  descriptions,  prices  and  terms  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves.  You  should  not  be  without  this  book. 
It  means  household  economy  and  personal  convenience  to  you.  Write  lor  it  at  once. 

THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

(Successor  to  Bussey  <fc  McLeod.  Established  1860) 
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Our  Discontent. 

Unhappy  restlessness  among  country 
people  always  seems  to  hinge  upon  an 
overvaluation  of  town  advantages,  with 
wilful  blindness  to  the  many  blessings  of 
farm  life.  It  seems  to  hinge  there — but  I 
doubt  if  it  really  does.  While  waiting  in  a 
doctor’s  office  last  week  I  could  but  over- 


5782  Fancy  Blouse  Waist,  32  to  40  bu»t 


hear  what  a  young  woman  there  said  to 
an  acquaintance. 

‘‘Let  me  see,  one.  two,  three — we  have 
moved  eight  times  in  12  years.” 

She  was  well  dressed,  and  had  a  dear 
little  son  with  her.  I  doubt  not  but  her* 
husband  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
factories  of  the  village,  and  brought  home 
every  week  more  mongy  than  the  major¬ 
ity  of  farmers  handle  in  a  month.  Dis¬ 
content  must  be  a  visitor  at  other  homes 
than  the  farmhouse.  Not  all  spirits  of 
discontent  are  of  the  same  color,  for  they 
are  hatched  out  of  all  sorts  of  eggs.  I 
fancy  that  the  sort  that  incubates  most 
freely  in  country  homes  is  laid  by  a 
black-winged  old  bird  named  monotony. 
Though  a  housekeeper  had  gold  and 
silver  saucepans  stored  in  cupboards  in¬ 
laid  with  mother  of  pearl  she  would  be 
perfectly  excusable  for  coming  to  hate 
the  sight  of  the  whole  array  provided 
he  was  never  allowed  time  to  look  at 
anything  else.  Even  though  she  adored 
those  saucepans,  and  was  an  artist  in  the 


5769  Jumper  Corset  Cover, 

34  to  44  bust. 

use  of  them,  she  ought  to  slam  the  pearly 
doors  on  the  whole  business,  now  and 
then,  and  wash  out  all  remembrance  of 
them  with  fresh  scenes. 

How  ?  Well,  I  wish  every  country  girl 
and  woman  had  more  drives,  more  calls 
to  go  to  the  village,  more  errands  to  do 
at  the  stores,  a  more  active  share  in 
church  life,  an  interest  in  some  form  of 
philanthropic  work.  I  wish  that  women 
on  the  farms  might  feel  so  lively  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  town  library,  the  church 
mission  circle,  the  village  and  wayside 
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improvement  society,  that  there  need  be 
no  thought  of  forming  clubs  of  their 
own. 

A  feeble-minded  girl  once  told  me  that 
she  had  formed  a  sewing  society. 

“But  who  belongs  to  your  society  ?”  1 
asked. 

She  mentioned  two  others  of  about 
her  own  mental  capacity  and  added,  “I’m 
the  president  of  it.  It  seems  real  good 
to  be  at  the  head  of  something.” 

Now  we  women  of  rural  America  who 
are  a  prey  to  inward  strivings  after  a 
broader  life  want  to  act  only  on  our 
highest  motives.  If  we  open  a  gate  let 
us  see  that  it  leads  into  fresh  pastures. 
We  have  altogether  too  much  of  our¬ 
selves,  so  let  us  try  to  learn  what  others 
are  thinking  and  doing,  and  be  ready 
to  lend  a  hand  in  projects  outside  our 
immediate  work-a-day  world. 

Now  please  do  not  say  that  your  work 
leaves  you  no  time  for  interests  outside. 
I-  have  known  a  woman  do  a  whole  fore¬ 
noon’s  work  in  the  three  hours  following 
sunrise  when  she  was  going  to  a  Grange 
picnic.  Yes,  and  come  home  heartened 
up  to  attack  tasks  put  off  and  dreaded  for 
a  month.  Finally,  let  us  offer  sympathy 
to  the  discontents,  remembering  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  Stevenson  called  the 
divine  unrest,  pricking  humanity  to  high 
achievements,  “the  same  that  sent  Colum¬ 
bus  into  the  desolate  Atlantic.”  She  who 
is  perfectly  and  forever  satisfied  with  her¬ 
self  has  the  door  bolted  on  improvement. 
How  often  the  unrest  of  one  generation 
bears  fruit  in  the  educating  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  next!  Hopes  unrealized  for 
ourselves  pass  over  to  our  children,  and 
oft  times  their  harvest  is  joy  better  than 
we  dreamed  of.  prudexce  primrose. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

An  attractive  fancy  blouse  is  shown  in 
No.  5782.  The  blouse  is  made  with  a 
fitted  lining  on  which  the  yoke,  the  front 
and  the  back  are  arranged.  There  are 
tucks  at  the  shoulders  and  there  are  box 
plaits  that  extend  for  full  length  at  front  | 
and  hack,  these  last  terminating  in  points 
and  being  arranged  in  novel  fashion  in 
combination  with  strips  of  the  material. 
The  double  sleeves  make  a  notable  feat¬ 
ure  and  are  eminently  graceful.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  3 2d  yards  21,  ?>%  yards  27, 

1 54  yards  44  inches  wide  with  2  yards  of 
all-over  lace.  The  pattern  5782  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measure;  price,  10  cents. 

A  corset  cover  without  any  opening  is 
an  attractive  model  to  wear  under  a  thin 
waist.  The  jumper  style  shown  is  made 
simply  with  front  and  back.  There  are 
shoulder  and  under  arm  seams  and  the 
beading  is  arranged  over  the  neck  and 
the  arms-eye  edges  and  also  over  the 
waist  line.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  medium  size  is  1^  yards  36 
inches  wide  with  3%  yards  of  beading 
and  2?4  yards  of  edging.  The  pattern 
5769  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-inch  bust  measure ;  price.  10  cents. 
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Don’t  neglect 
indigestion. 

It  is  Nature’s  dan¬ 
ger  signal.  It  warns 
you  that  you  are  not 
assimilating  your 
food.  It  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  disease. 
Scott's 
.  Emulsion 
is  «  partially  digest¬ 
ed  food  —  the  joint 
product  of  Nature 
and  science.  It  builds 
up  your  digestion, 
makes  rich,  red  __ 
blood,  and  ^ 
makes  you  glow 
with  health. 

Try  it. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 
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Only  the  Rich 
Can  Afford 
Poor  Paint 


If  one  is  rich  enough  to  repaint  his 
buildings  every  year  for  the  pleasure 
of  having  a  change  of  color  scheme, 
the  quality  of  the  paint  used  may  cut 
little  figure.  But  if  it  is  desirable  to 
cut  the  painting  bills  down  to  the  least 
amount  possible  per  year,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  paint  be 
made  of  the  purest  of  White  Lead  and 
the  best  of  Linseed  Oil.  There  are 
imitations — hosts  of  them — in  the  form 
of  alleged  White  Lead,  and  there  are 
substitutes — another  long  list — in  the 
form  of  ready-prepared  paints. 

We  guarantee  our  White  Lead  to  be 
absolutely  pure,  and  the  Dutch  Boy 
on  the  side  of  every  keg  is  your  safe¬ 
guard.  Look  for  him. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

"A  Tal  k  on  Paint.”  gives  valuable  information 
on  the  paint  subject.  Sentfree  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston.  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  Philadel 
phia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.J  Pittsburgh 
[National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.j 


rarm  lelephon 

Saves  its  Cost  the  First  Ye« 

Do  you  realize  how  much  valuable  tii 
you  waste  going  to  town  or  to  neightx 
ing  farms,  on  errands  that  could  bedo 
over  a  phone?  You  need  extra  hanc 
or  information  from  town;  or  adoctorf 
your  wife  perhaps.  These  matters  con 
be  attended  to  with  a  phone,  but  the 
isn't  any  phone,  you  say.  Then  why  n 
let  us  show  you  how  you  cau  make  gc 
erous projits  by  organizing  a  farmer 
ephone  line,  and  also  tell  you  how 
organize,  to  build  and  to  operate  it? 
Wo  tell  you  all  this  in  our  intercstii 
KRKK  Booklet  22X.  Write  for  it.  Addre 
American  Klrctric  Telephone  Co., 
6401M»G00  State  Street,  Chicago,  11 


to  Start  With 

and  Rapid  Promotion. 

Work  for  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  Railway 
Mail  Servlco.  l.lfe  positions. 

.  .  _  Thousands  of  appointments  to 

be  made  soon.  Our  students  alwavs  secure  quick 
appointments.  Booklet  i:>.  gives  full  particulars— 

It  s  free.  Write  for  it.  State  age,  height  and  weight. 
Central  Correspondent:!)  College,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Buy  in  New  York 

The  Way  “Our  Folks1 ”  Buy 

Over  75*000 Be/iahlc  Articles 


niOHtsr  in  Quality  LOWEST  in  PRi« 

WHITE.VAN  GLAHN  &.  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

OtAltO  I*  Jfcfr  TRt  OlOClf 

■oteu  MitcuMwa  T.J.  aT  •un.pnotB  House 

OiHCI  <616  IN  AMlftlCA 


ASWl 


A»Tis>Aeno« 


Shown  In  This 

. 700 -Pago 


Illustrated 

Book 

Wholesale 
Prices 
on  Small  or 
Large 
Quantities 

Just  write  a  postal 
to  us — the  Oldest  Mail- 
Order  House  in  Amer¬ 
ica — so  wo  can  send 
you  Free  this  Catalog 
P<o.  93,  that  costs  us  $1  to  print — showing  practically 
every  reliable  article  you  need  for  homo  or  shop,  including 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Tools,  Hardware,  Implements,  duns 
Traps,  Fishing  Tackle,  Cillery,  Vehicles,  Pumps,  Hoots! 
Shoos,  builders1  Hardware,  Wire  Fencing,  iilucksmlthlng 
Tools  and  Materials,  Metal  and  other  Hooting,  llose,  Pino  & 
Fittings,  Paints,  Varnishes,  Hope,  Hells,  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Washing  Machines  &  Thousands  of  oilier  Reliable  Articles. 

You’ll  also  got  our  Premium  List  of  over  100  valuable 
and  ttsoful  articles  given  free  to  our  customers.  Also  our 
grocery  list  of  guaranteed  Food  Products  saves  you 
one-third.  Ono  letter  or  postal  brings  all  this  money¬ 
saving  information.  Write  us  today.  Wo  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Wo  guarantee  safe 
delivery  of  all  goods  ordered.  Wo  refer  by  permission  to 
publishers  of  this  paper  as  to  our  absolute  responsibility. 
White,  Van  Glahn  &  Co.,  19  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City 
1  Jjldesi  Mail-Order  House  in  America,  Ex  tab.  1*16. 


Clothing 
Made  1 
to  Order  | 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half  E 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Suits  and 
overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men’s  Youth’s  Suits 


Overcoats  and  Raincoats 


MADE  TO  ORDER 

S7-J22  to  Si 8-25 


Ladies’ 

Fall 

Dress 

Patterns 

in  all 

Shades 


Women’s  dress  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs.  Every 
yard  guaranteed. 

EXPRESS  CHARGES  PAID. 

Write  for  samples  and 
catalogue. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Largest  and  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Ever  Published. 

Tells  how  to  orcranize,  build,  manage 
and  operate  a  Rural  Telephone  Line 
or  E\  hantre.  Indispensable  to  everv 
one  interestedor  contemplatin^build- 
inga  Rural  system.  Write  for  it  today 

CenturyTelephone  Constr.Co. 


CORNED  BEEF 


MM  PS-"-  offer  an  exceptional 
UUUiXlLO  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  lias  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  l!U  toils  lbs.  at 
$1  .SI)  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Itiscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Rw?vfTvY;>nnnei’ybo<iy  ordt,rs  akUill,  as 
OOlvNlUJ  BEEh  is  as  we  represent.  Write 
prices — will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


BUFFALO  BRAND  RUBBER  BOOT 

Made  of  pure  new  Para  Itubher— the  best  in  the  world 
for  rubber  boots.  They  are  soft  and  pliable  j  you  can  bend, 
Stretch  and  twist  them  in  any  direction — they  won’t  break  or 
crack.  Canvas  is  lighter— rubber  thicker—  that  means  longer 
lite,  more  wear  and  comfort.  Cheat)  rubber  boots  tire  made 
ot  lifeless  old  junk  rubber  that  cracks  and  leaks  ina  few. 
w®®“8  'vVar-  You  don’t  want  that  kind.  Deaiers  every  where 
sell  Buffalo  Brand— the  satisfaction  brand.  Write  today  for 
bookletC.  free— tells  how  Buffalo  Brand  Boots  are  Made 
WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO..  77  So.  Pearl  St..  Buffalo  N .  Y. 


For  Butchering  Time  and  All  the  Time 

Besides  being  a  necessity  at  butchering  time,  the  Enterprise  Sausage 
Si u (ter  and  Lard  Press  is  equally  useful  as  a  Fruit  Press  when 
making  wiue,  jelly,  etc.  The 

ENTERPRISE  sS‘ 

AND  LARD  PRESS 

sa  ves  m  uch  of  the  hardest  work  of  butchering.  Itis  wel  1  made  and 
dues  its  work  without  a  hitch.  The  cylinder  is  bored  true.  Meat 
cannot  rise  above  the  plate.  Corrugated  spout  prevents  air  enter¬ 
ing  casing,  and  assures  perfect  tilling  and  preservation  of  sausage, 


So.  35 — 4  quart 

Japanned 
Price  if  5.50 
4  Sizes 
Tinned  and 
Japanned 


-  ...vwv  .uMvuiuoa,  aiuuo,  mi  tuc  uuiuc  xjuici^moc  ’on  the  machine  yon  buy.  W  rite 

for  the  “  Enterprising  Housekeeper a  book  of  200  choice  recipes  and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  of  PA.,  203  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Grain  of  all  kinds  higher.  Butter  one- 
half  cent  higher.  Better  grades  of  eggs  are 
up  three  to  four  cents ;  common  stock  dull. 
The  first  lots  of  chestnuts  are  bringing  very 
high  prices,  in  some  cases  $15  per  bushel. 
A  drop  is  expected  soon.  Apple  trade  slow  ; 
pears  and  peaches  lower. 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  October  11,  1907,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No. .  2,  Red .  — 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth.  ...  — 

Corn .  — 

Oats .  — 

Rye .  — 

Barley .  — 

MILLFEED. 

Middlings  . 28.00 

Spring  Bran  . 26.00 

Red  Dog .  — 

Hominy  chop  .  — 

Linseed  meal  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


@1.11 
(a  1 .25 
@  73 
«v  60 
@  96 
@1.12 


@31.00 

@28.00 

@31.50 

@30.00 

@31.50 


Hay,  No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No  3 . 

. 20.00 

. 17.00 

. 14.00 

Straw,  Long  rye . 

Short  and  Oat . 

. 11.00 

.  9.00 

@21.00 
@  1 9.00 
@18.00 
@19.00 
@16.00 
@12.00 
@10.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  four  cents  in  26-cent  zone  points. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  — 

Com.  to  good .  24 

State  Dairy  .  23 

Factory  .  20 

Packing  stock  .  18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best 


@ 

@ 

(a 

@ 


—  @ 


30% 

29 

29 

24 

23 


to  good .  12%@ 

..... .  7  @ 


Com. 

Skims 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  84 

White,  good  to  choice .  29 

Common  to  good .  24 

Western  .  18 

Storage  .  16 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.15 

Medium  . 2.10 

Pea  . 2.45 

Red  Kidney  . 2.40 

White  Kidney  .  — 

Yellow  Eye  . 2.20 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  best .  — 

Evap.,  com.  to  good .  8 

Raspberries,  new  .  — 

APPLES. 

Alexander,  bbl . 3.00 

Snow  and  Wealthy . 2.00 

Twenty  Ounce  . 2.00 

Pound  Sweet  . 2.00 

Maiden  Blush,  Gravenstein.  Fall 
Pippin  and  Holland  Pippin. 2.00 

King  . 2.00 

Hubbardston  and  Baldwin. ...  2.00 
Greening  . 2.00 

VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Peaches,;  24-qt.  carrier . 2.00 

16-qt.  basket  .  50 

Pears,  Seckel  and  Bartlett. .  .5.00 

Bose,  bbl . 4.00 

Clairgeau,  bbl . 3.50 

Anjou,  bbl . 3.00 

Sheldon,  bbl . 3.00 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl . 2.00 

Ivieffer  . 2.00 

Quinces,  bbl . 4.00 

Plums,  8-lb.  bkt .  25 

Grapes,  20-lb.  case .  50 

4-lb.  bkts .  8 

Bulk,  ton  . 40.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00 

Muskmelons,  bbl . . 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bbl 


15% 

14% 

11 


75 

!  1.25 
.1.00 
.  10 
.1.00 
25 

.1.00 


Cabbage,  ton  . 10.00 


@  36 
@  33 
@  28 
@  24 
@  21 


@2.45 

@2.40 

@2.50 

@2.45 

@2.70 

@2.25 

@  10% 
@  9% 

@  34 

@5.00 

@4.00 

@3.50 

@3.00 

@3.50 

@4.00 

@3.00 

@3.25 


@3.25 
@1.75 
@7.00 
@6.00 
@5.00 
@4.50 
@5.00 
@4.00 
@3.00 
@4.50 
@  45 
@  75 
@  14 
@50.00 
@7.00 
@1.50 

@2.25 
@2.50 
@  16 
@1.50 
@  45 
@3.50 
@15.00 


Corn,  100  .  75  @1.50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 1.00  @2.7;> 

Eggplants,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 400  @6.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  35  @1.00 

Mushrooms,  ltw .  25  @  8.» 

Onions,  bbl . 2.00  @4.00 

Peppers,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  75  @1.00 

String  beans,  bu .  50  @1.25 

Spinach,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Squash,  bbl .  75  @1.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 1-00  @2.00 

Tomatoes,  bu .  25  @1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb.  .  % .  —  @  13 

Fowls  .  —  @  14 

Turkeys  .  —  @  13 

Ducks .  11  @  13 

Geese  .  11  @  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  spring .  20  @  25 

Old  .  12  @  16 

Best  broilers  .  22  @  24 

Common  to  good .  14  @  18 

Roasters  .  15  @  24 

Fowls  .  12  @  14 

Ducks  .  10  @  17 

Geese  .  17  @  21 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00  @4.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.15  @6.50 

Bulls  . 2.50  @3.50 

Cows  . 1.10  @4.00 

Calves  . 5.00  @9.75 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.50 

Lambs  . 5.50  @7.75 

Hogs  . 7.00  @7.20 


A  LABOR  HAVING  device  ® 
for  WOMEN  is  »  ^ 

RELIANCE  MOP  *<* 

WRINGER 

Do  uot  wring  a  filthy 
mop  with  your  hands: 
nor  stoop  over  a  pail  of 
dirty  water  and  inhale 
the  offensive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their 
delight  with  the  “Reli¬ 
ance.”  Every  wringer 
guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Your  address 
on  a  postal  will  bring  you  an  interesting  booklet  on  the  hands. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Grass. 

A.  F.j  Moriches,  N.  Y. — Can  nitrate  of  soda 
be  as  advantageously  used  in  the  Autumn  as 
in  Spring,  on  grass  fields? 

Ans. — We  do  not  use  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  Fall  except  on  late  seeded  lawns,  or 
lawns  started  in  poor  soil.  During  late 
Summer  and  Fall  the  soil  contains  more 
soluble  nitrogen  than  at  other  times,  as 
the  soil  is  warm  and  moist,  and  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  rapidly  decayed.  Prob¬ 
ably  more  nitrates  are  lost  from  the  soil 
by  change  during  the  three  months  of 
Fall  than  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
In  the  Spring  these  conditions  are  re¬ 
versed.  The  soil  is  cold,  and  nitrates  are 
not  readily  formed.  Nitrate  of  soda  sup¬ 
plies  nitrogen  in  the  soluble  form,  and 
the  grass  can  utilize  it  at  once.  This  is 
an  advantage,  for  grass  can  thus  be 

started  early  and  pushed  along  until  the 
soil  becomes  warmer,  and  the  nitrates  are 
formed  from  organic  matter.  Except  in 
case  of  backward  lawns,  it  is  not  usually 
economical  to  use  nitrogen  on  grass  after 
August  1.  If  we  used  it  at  all,  we  would 
apply  as  soon  as  possible  after  cutting 
the  hay. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  New  York. 

nXFORD  SHEEP,  CHESHIRE  SWINE— Sows 
in  farrow;  Fall  Pigs  8  and  12  weeks:  Ram  and 
Ewe  Lambs,  older  Ewes.  All  stock  eligible  to  reg. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

mmnPQ-Service  boars,  Sows  open  or  bred  to 
U  U  llU  U0  order;  pigs  not  akin,  $6  and  $8;  never  had 
a  dissatisfied  customer.  J.  W.  Campbell,  Fairpoint,  O. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Several  young  Boars  ready  for  service.  Both  sexes, 
three  to  six  months  old.  All  A1  stock.  Prices,  $10  to 
$25.  Also,  a  few  young  Cheshire  Sows. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Manager, 

Fall  Brook  Farms,  Geneseo,  N.  V. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  From  HI6HCLERE  STRAIN 

farrowed  July  9,  $6.00.  Beautiful  Collie  Female  Pup¬ 
pies,  $5.00.  HAWTHORN  FARM,  Williamsville,  N.Y. 

ICD0EV0- -Brown  Bessie  and  Blue  Belle  strains, 
JtnOL  I  u  6  cows,  12  heifers  and 3  bulls. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  BEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
Circular.  Fre*.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  .1  SON.  LOCKPORT.  N.Y 


Onstad’s  IUMPY-JAW 

-  CURE  ki  CAPSULES. 

Permanently,  quickly  and  scientifi¬ 
cally.  Only  one  application  required, 
cures  99  out  of  100  cases.  No  danger. 
No  scar.  Humane.  Saves  the  animal 
and  makes  her  marketable.  Tested 
20  years.  Your  money  back  if  it  fails# 

County  agents  wanted- 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  ON8TAD  CHEMICAL  CO., 
114  Key  BUp  Indianapolis,  Indian,. 

H  *v*  WATER  SYSTEM 

It  Is  easy  and  inexpensive  If  you  have  a 
brook,  spring  or  pond  on  your  place.  Let 

Power  Specialty  Company 

Fit  you  out  with  a  simple, 

[  automatic,  guaranteed  Rife 

Hydraulic  Ram  or  a  Foster 
High  Duty  Ram.  Water  raised 
to  any  height.  Notrouble.no  repairs. 
Freo  Catalogue  gives  valuable  Buggee- 
tlonfl.  Address 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  1 1 1  Broidway,  Raw  York  City 


mm 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Save  most  time  and  labor.  Do  best  work.  Write  for  book. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


D  HEN 

'ANTED 


^ebs  are  always 
waiting  for  com¬ 
petent  men.  The 
\  roads  have  no 
time  for  the 
training 
of  green 
hands. 


OurR.  R,  T rainintf  School 


does  that.  Fits  you  to  step  right  In  and  take  good 
salary  and  secure  promotion.  Correspondence 
plan,  only  spare  time  needed.  Free  book,  “Rail¬ 
road  Training  for  the  Millions”  tells  all.  Write  for 
copy  and  get  full  particulars. 

RAILROAD  MEN’S  CORRESPONDENCM  SCHOOL. 

Box  71S,  Free  port.  Illinois.  — 


Keep 


♦ 


Your  Money 
In  Your  Fist 

Don’t  give  us  acentuntil 
you  are  satisfied.  Bushel  orates 
handle  economically  your  crop  of 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  fruits, 
etc.  They’re  best  for  stor¬ 
age.  Tier  them  high  as  you 
please;  they  hold  a  bushel 
even  full.  More  time  for 
other  work,  quicker  ser¬ 
vice,  more  profit  from  bet¬ 
ter  kept  fruit,  less  sorting 
when  you  use  Geneva 
Bushel  Crates.  Write 
for  information  how  we 
Bend  goods— no  cash  in 
advance.  Book  free. 
Geneva  Cooperage  | 

Co.,  Box  20, 

Geneva,  Ohio. 


SAWS!? 

1  Man  S,.*.  Beats 


ANY  WOOD  . 

IN  ANY  POSITIOlt 
ON  ANY  GROUND 

_  4  In  to  B  fl.  Through 

_ Duals  O  MEN  w,,h  • 

■wing  Machine  DedU  t,  Crosa-outSa* 
S_lo  0  cords  dally  Is  Ihe  usual  aversg#  lor  ona  man. 

-  BCN8  EASY 


Our 1908  Model  Machine  saws  faster, runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  Suita  12- 
year-old  hoy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog 
snowing  latest  Improvements.  First  order  gets  aeenov. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  SL .Chicago,  1U. 


WRNTm  A  caba1fle  an<1  reliable  man  to  work 
Wl  An  I  CII  on  a  65  acre  farm  under  foreman.  I 
keep  a  few  cows  and  do  some  general  farming. 
Applicant  must  he  capable  and  willing  of  taking  his 
share  of  the  work  and  going  ahead  with  it.  Address, 
stating  experience,  age,  wages,  etc.,  MAPLEDALE 
FARM,  W.  S.  DOWNS,  Owner,  Derby,  Conn. 


P|  CACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLlHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E  B  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

Game, _ |  Live  Poultry,  |  Calves’ _ 


Furs, 


Dressed  Poultry, 


Nuts, 


Ginseng, 


Hot  House  Lambs, I  Horseradish. 


[An  CAI  E— 180  acre  farm,  well  watered;  40 
rUII  wALC  acres  in  fruit,  mostly  apple  trees 
10  to  20  years  old.  10  room  house  with  bath  and 
heater.  Have  Pittsburg  markets.  Two  miles  to  two 
railroads,  three  miles  to  electric  line.  Good  barn 
and  stables.  New  frost-proof  storage  house.  For 
further  information  inquire  of  , 

MRS.  MARY  M.  FERGUS,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


120  Acres,  Stock,  Tools 
And 

Crops  for  $800 

down  and  balance  of  $800  on  easy  terms.  7-room 
house  with  spring  water  at  sink;  barn  28x50,  tie-up 
for  14  head,  other  outbuildings,  all  in  good  repair, 
nicely  shaded,  with  good  view,  easy  driving  distance 
to  railroad  station,  schools  and  churches,  near  neigh¬ 
bors;  300  cords  of  hard  wood,  10,000  feet  of  pine,  and 
40,000  of  different  varieties,  good  market  for  same 
near;  lots  of  fruit  for  home  use;  will  pasture  12  cows ; 
to  make  quick  sale  owner  will  include  1  horse,  2  cows, 
1  horse  cart,  1  harness,  1  plow,  small  tools  and  hens, 
20  tons  hay,  20  bbls.  apples,  2  acres  oats,  h2  acre  pota¬ 
toes,  and  4  acre  beans;  price  for  all  only  $1600,  :2  cash, 
balance  on  easy  terms,  immediate  possession.  For 
travelling  instructions  see  No.  10396,  page  10,  “Strout  s 
List  19,”  copy  free.  5000  money-making  farms  for 
sale.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 


October  19, 

New  and  Liberal  Homestead  Regulations  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 

New  Districts  Now  Opened 
for  Settlement 

gome  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  grain-growing 
belts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  been 
opened  for  settlement  under  the  Revised  Homestead 
Regulations  of  Canada.  Thousands  of  Homesteads  of 
160  acres  each  are  now  available.  The  new  Regula¬ 
tions  make  it  possible  for  entry  to  be  made  by  proxy, 
the  opportunity  that  many  in  the  United  States  have 
been  waiting  for.  Any  member  of  a  family  may 
make  entry  for  any  other  member  of  the  family,  who 
may  be  entitled  to  make  entry  for  himself  or  herself. 
Entry  may  now  be  made  before  the  Agent  or  Sub- 
A  gent  of  the  District  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions), 
by  the  father,  mother,  eon,  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  an  intending  homesteader. 

“Any  ev.n-numb.rod  section  o!  Dominion  Land.  In 
Manitoba  or  tho  Northwest  Provinces,  excepting  8  and 
26,  not  reserved,  may  be  homesteaded  by  any  person 
the  sole  herd  of  a  family,  or  male  over  18  years  of 
age,  lo  Ihe  extent  of  one-quarter  section,  ol  160  aores, 
mors  or  less." 

The  fee  in  each  case  will  be  $10.  Churches,  schools 
and  markets  convenient.  Healthy  climate,  splendid 
crops  and  good  laws.  Grain-growing  and  cattle- 
raising  principal  industries.  _  .  —  . 

For  further  particulars  as  to  Rates,  Routes,  Best 
Time  to  Go  and  Where  to  Locate,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa, Canada,  or  to 
THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent,  Syracuse 
Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OOD  DAIRY  FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE,  also 

best  Cuba  lands.  American  community 

J.  O.  ANDREWS.  Gainesville,  Fla. 


G 


Pjdmc  at  All  PRIf.FS  *  now  is  a  good  time  to  look 

rAKMa  A1  ALL  rKll/fca  ,  at  tbenl  \yrjte  for  list. 

Si  BOOT  H,  Greenville,  Michigan. 


0 


LEAN  A,  only  county  in  Mich,  having  a  full  fruit 
crop;  other  crops  fine.  Write  for  farm  list. 

J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Michigan. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheap.  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  hst  No.  5, 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 

A  LARGE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

in  Monroe  County,  Ohio.  Strong  land  suitable  tor 

gaSg  U.T M?l  SSALgiS 

WANTED  A  SMALL  FARM 

within  easy  distance  of  New  York,  either  to 
purchase  or  rent,  with  option  of  purchase. 

Price  and  full  particulars. 
CHARLESWORTH,  Fort  Salonga,  L,  1.,  N.  Y. 

Belmont  Co.  Farm  For  Sale !-150  acres,  located 
near  Flushing,  O.  Surface  rolling;  rich  light  lime¬ 
stone  soil;  abundant  water:  orchard;  oak  tiniber;  1_ 
room  brick  dwelling,  plumbed  for  gas  and  water; 
large  barn  and  other  buildings,  slate  roofs.  Every¬ 
thing  in  good  repair.  J.  A.  Holloway,  Hushing,  D. 

CUTS  150  TONS  HAY 
SELLS  AT  $20. 

CONN.’S  BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER. 

324  acres,  wintered  70  head,  sold  40  tons  hay  at  $20. 
Near  Putnam,  Conn.  Splendid  buildings;  abundance 
wood  and  fruit;  pasture  for  75  cows;  big  retail  milk 
route;  to  settle  estate  immediately  price  reduced  to 
$7000.  Sell  the  hay  three  years  and  pay  for  larm  and 
all  expenses.  H.  V.  STACKPOLK,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Delaware  Fruit  Farmers 
Are 

Making  Money  Easily. 

$4  00  per  tree  per  vear  made  on  Elberta  peaches; 
strawberries  pay  $400.00  per  acre;  early  vegetables 
profit  winners;  cheap  labor  $1.00  a  day;  oysters  and 
fish:  good  schools,  mild  winters,  agreeable  American 
neighbors.  To  settle  affairs  quickly,  we  offer  a  rare 
bargain  in  a  Delaware  fruit  farm,  only  110  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  1L  miles  from  hustling  town  from 
which  GO  carloads  of  strawberries  were  shipped  in  one 
day;  81  acres  rich  loamy  soil  set  to  2000  thrifty  young 
full  bearing  Elberta  peach  trees:  400  pear  trees,  12a 
apple  trees,  3  acres  strawberries;  2-story  house,  barn 
40x40,  tenant  house  and  convenient  outbuildings; 
price  only  $4900,  with  $1700  down  and  easy  terms.  It 
is  the  chance  of  a  life  time  to  secure  a  deed  to  easy 
living  foryou  and  yours  while  life  lasts;  for  details  see 
property  No.  44042,  page  39,  “Strout  s  List  19,  the 
largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  bargains  with 
reliable  information  of  farming  localities  ever  issued. 
Mailed  free.  Money-making  farms  for  sale  through¬ 
out  twelve  states.  Write  me  to-day  what  state 
you  want  to  know  about.  E.  A.  STROUT.  CO., 
Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York, _ 

Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  Is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  diaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  coolaiidconforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund- 
|  ed  ami  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember,  I  make 
It  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 
—you  wear  it— and  if  It  dOQSD’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  yanr  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  1  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember,! 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  5239  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


Mff/VT STRENGTH (N 

H CASTIR0N 
E|  jjt / / r ad/ c  ipAL  King  among  stump  machines, 
J^nHLLL/WLL  IBUn  „n  ofhora  OQQf  U 


|  WROUGHT  IRON 


^  Absolutely  the  only  line  made 

of  steel,  all  others  cast  Iron.  Hercules  Is  400%  stronger 


than  any  other.  Catalog  Free.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept,  RS 


Centerville.  Iowa.  U.  S.4 


20th  Century  Combination 

A  wagon  box,  stock  rack  and  hay  lad¬ 
ders  combined.  Can  haul  loose  hay 
or  straw,  all  kinds  of  live  stock  ear 
corn,  threshed  wheat  or  oats,  apples, 
>otatoes,  etc.  Good  for  every  use  on  the 
.arm  without  removal  of  parts.  All 
Changei  Made  Instantly.  Catalog  Free. 

MODEL  M’F’G.  CO., 
Box  412,  »  Muncie,  Ind- 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  en 


- 1  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine 

Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  eaBlly  started. 

engine.  Skm>  von  Catalog; u*.  THE  TEM.PLE 


UNTIL  YOB  INVESTIGATE 

“TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cy Under  gasoline,  kerosene  or 


ssor. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


This  is  from  a  prominent  member  of  a 
country  agricultural  and  horticultural  so¬ 
ciety  : 

I  enclose  you  $1  for  a  new  subscriber 
(another  dollar  to  help  fight  the  Dawley 
suit).  Send  the  paper  to  inclosed  address. 
Wishing  you  success  in  your  legal  suit,  as 
well  as  your  horticultural  work,  I  remain, 
very  truly  yours  J.  V.  c. 

New  York. 

This  is  from  a  well-known  and  popular 
pastor  of  a  prominent  church.  It  accom¬ 
panied  a  list  of  names: 

I  hope  these  may  help  the  good  work. 

I  admire  your  stand  most  heartily  in  the 
Dawley  and  Rogers  matter.  d.  p.  m. 

New  York. 

The  above  are  given  simply  as  an  inti¬ 
mation  of  the  kind  of  letters  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving,  and  the  class  of  men  who  send 
them. 

Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  the  rubber 
boot  company  that  was  advertised  in  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  last  Winter,  as  I  want  to  send  for 
a  pair  of  boots?  G.  M.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

Yes.  They  are  the  Rubberhide  Co.,  Es¬ 
sex  Building,  Boston,  Mass.;  Wm.  H. 
Walker  &  Co.,  83  South  Pearl  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Will  you  kindly  inform*me  as  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  and  reliability  of  the  Railway  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  of  227  Monroe  Street, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  E.  L.  H. 

Alabama. 

Some  time  ago  we  looked  carefully  into 
this  matter ;  and  we  were  told  by  the  rail¬ 
road  officials  that  the  claims  made  by  the 
school  that  it  could  place  its  students  were 
unfounded.  The  railroad  managers  did 
not  even  know  of  its  existence.  Practical 
railroad  men  also  tell  us  that  any  instruc¬ 
tion  by  mail  would  be  of  little  value  or 
benefit  to  an  applicant.  The  way  to  learn 
railroading  seems  to  be  to  railroad. 

Can  vou  toll  me  if  the  Atlas  Coal  Co..  220 
Broadway,  New  York,  is  reliable?  They 
claim  to  be  a  real  estate  and  investment 
company.  J.  a.  m. 

Our  understanding  is  that  this  company 
is  organized  to  do  a  soft  coal  business, 
and  not  real  estate  and  investments.  It 
has  a  satisfactory  rating,  and  if  in  need 
of  coal  would  not  hesitate  to  place  an 
order  with  them,  but  when  it  came  to 
real  estate  or  investments  we  would  want 
to  be  shown. 

Please  advise  me  as  to  the  standing  of  the 
Blair  Remedy  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Are  they 
reliable?  Will  they  do  as  they  say?  IIow 
about  their  Ko-Ti-Osh  remedy — is  it  any 
good  ?  A.  E.  E. 

Maryland. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  leave  alone.  That 
is  the  only  good  we  know  of  it. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  enclosed  let¬ 
ter?  It  does  not  read  right  to  me. 

Wisconsin.  F.  c. 

Following  is  the  essential  part  of  the 
letter  referred  to : 

You  can  own  one  of  these  lots,  size  25x100 
by  joining  us  in  advertising  this  property, 
which  is  four  minutes’  walk  from  the  rail¬ 
road  station  on  the  Long  Island  railroad. 
Our  plan  is  to  lintercst  a  few  selected 
persons  in  various  localities  so  that  it  can 
be  shown  on  our  files  that  a  number  of  bona 
fide  lot  owners  have  received  deeds  when  the 
property  is  placed  on  the  market. 

FIDELITY  REAL  ESTATE  &  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

New  York. 

Certainly  the  letter  does  not  read  right. 
It  is  an  appeal  to  your  cupidity.  On  their 
own  statement  they  want  the  use  of  your 
name  to  induce  some  one  else  to  part  with 
his  money ;  and  before  you  got  possession 
of  the  lots  you  would  besides  be  obliged 
to  pay  all  they  are  worth.  The  man  who 
wants  to  use  you  to  hoodwink  sojne  one 
else  is  pretty  sure  to  have  no  great  re¬ 
gard  for  your  personal  interests.  In  fact, 
schemes  of  this  kind  are  not  worked  so 
much  to  fool  the  other  fellow  as  they 
are  to  hoodwink  the  customer  in  hand. 

Would  you  let  me  know  if  C.  G.  Lloydt, 
dealer  in' purebred  dogs,  etc.,  Sayre,  Brad¬ 
ford  Co„  Ta.,  is  reliable?  Please  answer 
as  soon  as  possible.  N.  d. 

New  York. 

No.  He  is  not  reliable.  His  real  name 
is  Landis.  Leave  him  alone.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  carrying  his  advertisement 
since  the  discovery  of  his  real  name  and 
methods  must  be  hard  up  for  business  or 
woefully  ignorant  of  affairs. 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  standing  of  the 
National  Publishing  Co.,  of  32  Union  Square, 
N.  Y„  as  my  little  girl  answered  a  puzzle  and 
received  a  notice  that  it  was  right,  but  to 
send  $1.30  for  her  premium?  I  send  this  as 
I  am  a  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  thought 
you  could  give  me  advice  about  it. 

Pennsylvania.  ,T.  H.  n. 

This  is  the  old  scheme  that  was  worked 
with  great  success  some  years  ago.  The 
puzzle  is  made  very  easy.  Of  course, 
everyone  answers  correctly.  Then  you 
are  told  you  are  entitled  to  a  prize,  but 
you  must  send  some  money  to  pay  for 
packing,  etc.  But  the  money  is  really 
very  much  more  than  the  premiums  are 
worth.  Some  years  ago  we  knew  one 
concern  that  was  selling  40-cent  watches 


in  this  way  for  $1.39,  and  the  watch 
was  sent  by  express,  so  that  the  receiver 
had  to  pay  expressage  also,  and  the  ex¬ 
press  company  probably  paid  a  rebate  to 
the  concern  besides.  The  watch  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  first-class  gold  watch.  It  was 
of  course  the  cheapest  thing  that  could  be 
made  in  a  clock  movement,  and  absolute¬ 
ly  worthless.  This  was  only  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  goods  sold  in  this  way.  The 
puzzle  and  premium  scheme  is  simply 
resorted  to  in  order  to  induce  you  to 
buy  what  you  would  not  consider  for  a 
moment  in  a  straight  proposition  where  | 
the  article  was  offered  for  the  money. 
Just  now  we  are  having  many  inquiries 
about  the  above.  The  circular  sent  out 
in  September  says  they  are  sending  pre¬ 
miums  to  those  who  entered  the  contest 
during  the  past  year.  The  letters  have 
been  examined,  your  answer  was  correct, 
you  will  receive  a  silver  table  set  of  seven 
pieces ;  but  you  must  first  send  $1.30  for 
subscription,  cost,  boxing,  packing,  etc. 
You  are  instructed  to  send  it  through  an 
express  company.  It  does  not  require 
any  great  knowledge  of  business  affairs 
to  know  that  no  concern  is  going  to  give 
away  premiums  or  prizes  in  this  general 
manner  unless  they  are  getting  full  value 
in  dollars  and  cents  for  them.  It  is 
probably  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  they  so 
frankly  admit  the  $1.30  is  among  other 
things  for  cost.  The  scheme  is  so  old 
and  so  transparent  that  few  informed 
adults  will  be  deceived  by  it  or  similar 
propositions ;  but  young  people  and  others 
less  wary  need  a  word  of  caution.  Some 
concerns  which  have  worked  this  scheme 
in  the  past  forget  to  send  any  premium  at 
all  after  they  get  the  money ;  and  those 
who  do  get  something  invariably  pay 
more  expressage  than  they  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  the  goods. 

I  see  that  you  have  been  getting  after  the 
Crystal  Spring  Farm,  of  W'estboro,  Mass.  Per¬ 
haps  I  can  give  you  a  few  points  that  will 
be  useful.  II.  W.  Rutland  does  all  the  busi¬ 
ness.  E.  F.  Rutland  is  his  wife.  The  farm 
and  all  stock  and  tools  are  in  her  name.  He 
was  up  in  court  a  number  of  times  last 
Spring,  and  although  a  number  got  judgment 
against  him,  there  is  nothing  that  they  <;an 
get  hold  of.  The  only  way  to  stop  him  will 
be  to  get  the  Post  Office  Department  after 
him.  He  does  not  advertise  as  Crystal  Spring 
Farm  now.  I  think  that  last  Winter  and 
Spring  he  was  advertising  as  the  Ilopkinton 
Live  Stock  Company,  and  received  his  mail 
at  Hopkinton,  Mass.  As  that  seems  to  have 
played  out,  too,  he  is  now  advertising  as  the 
Franklin  Live  Stock  Company,  and  goes  to 
Franklin,  Mass.,  after  his  mail.  Most  likely 
he  will  change  towns  again  by  Fall.  He  is 
not  raising  any  stock  himself,  but  buys  any¬ 
thing  he  can  get  to  fill  his  orders.  He  has 
been  doing  a  fake  business  for  four  or  five 
years,  first  one  thing  and  then  another. 

I  should  think  William  It-  Palmer  would  have 
a  good  case  for  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Washington  to  look  after.  a.  s.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  already  had  considerable  to 
say  about  the  above  case,  but  we  give 
space  to  this  letter  because  it  shows  up 
the  general  plan  under  which  so  many  of 
the  fakers  and  rogues  work.  There  are 
usually  two  accomplices  to  these  frauds — 
the  paper  that  carries  the  advertisement 
and  the  U.  S.  mail  that  carries  their 
letters  and  circulars.  It  is,  however,  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  Government  to  get  exact  in¬ 
formation  to  convict  them.  In  order  to 
do  so  the  complainant  must  keep  not  only 
the  letters  and  circulars,  but  the  envelope 
as  well  with  the  post  mark.  The  envelope 
is  seldom  kept,  and  proof  of  the  use  of 
the  mails  is  lost  in  that  way. 

I  have  been  sending  in  trial  subscriptions 
recently,  and  one  man,  when  I  asked  if  he 
was  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  replied  that 
he  was  not,  and  offered  a  dime  for  the 
trial.  As  I  was  doing  the  paying  I  asked  him 
to  consider  my  dime  as  a  loan,  provided  he 
became  a  regular,  and  pay  the  dime  for  a 
trial  for  some  one  else,  making  a  dime  do 
more  than  ten  cents  would.  Of  course  this 
is  something  like  the  endless  chain,  but  I 
tell  them  if  they  do  not  care  to  become  a 
subscriber  my  dime  pays  them  for  their 
trouble  in  reading  the  paper.  A.  D.  f. 

Nebraska. 

Modesty  forbids  our  asking  our  friends 
to  act  on  this  suggestion.  We  feel  free 
to  ask  a  service  now  and  then  that  you 
can  perform  without  expense  to  you,  but 
we  cannot  ask  anyone  to  pay  cash  out  of 
his  pocket  even  in  such  small  amounts, 
and  yet  we  know  that  good  friends  are 
doing  this  very  thing  every  day.  But  the 
endless  chain  idea  is  a  good  one.  This 
friend  pays  for  the  first  one.  He  prom¬ 
ises,  if  he  likes  the  paper,  to  invest  the 
1.0  cents  to  pay  for  some  one  else,  and 
having  him  promise  to  do  the  same  for 
some  one  else,  each  one  exacting  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  he  pay  for  another  and  require 
the  same  promise.  We  would  be  interest¬ 
ed  to  know  how  far  a  chain  of  that  kind 
would  extend  if  once  started.  This  might 
be  told  if  the  first  would  start  with  num¬ 
ber  one  and  each  succeeding  one  give  the 
next  higher  number.  The  chain  would 
then  trace  itself  from  one  to  another. 
Just  think  of  the  result  of  a  10-cent  in¬ 
vestment  on  this  plan.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  of  the  brightest  and  best  original 
suggestions  we  get  for  every  department 
of  the  paper  comes  from  the  friends  back 
on  the  farm.  J.  j.  D. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writ©  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Go.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


p$  sokbine 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened  Tissues,  Infiltrated 
Parts,  and  any  Puff  or  Swelling, 
Cures  Lameness,  Allays  Pain 
without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  the  hair.  #2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-C  free. 
ABSORBING,  ,JR„  for  mankind,  #1.00 


reduces  _  _ . 

Allays  pain.  Book  free.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield. Mass. 

Quinn's  Ointment 

^Uoes  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do.' 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint,  spavin,  windpuff  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it— Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  $1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  ft  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


«« 


SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 


cures  these 


Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Sho©  Boil,  injured  Tendons^ 
and  all  LatnonpHH.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

•PH  guarantee  or  contract.  Sene  _ 

J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Sfwm.  RihgbotC.CuiiS.  Tmwuow 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  —  ■  ■ 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Summer’s  Worm  Powders 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

l  f.  V  Fed  to  millions  of  animals 

\  •fN*— every  year.  Powders  never 

i  - _ ■■  \  /  fail  to  remove  worms  and 

1  (Tv  ■  ‘  prevent  further  attacks. 

In  popular  use  25  years. 
Price  8  lb.  Pek.  50  cent*.  ?  lb.  Pck.  #1.00. 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 
Cyril  Francklyn,  73  Beaver  St,,  New  York  City 

Don’t  Stop 

to  ask  your  neighbor  to  help  lift  a 
heavy  load,  stretch  your  wire  fence, 
lift  your  injured  or  sick  animals, 
butcher,  or  lift  wagon-boxes— use  a 

Burr  Self-Locking  Tackle  Block 

and  save  your  time  and  the  labor  of 
two  or  three  men.  Capacity  600  to 
6000  pounds.  jAsk  dealer  or  write 
Burr  Mfg.  Co.  l70Viaduct,  Cleveland,  O. 


Many  A  Man 

bas  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage  and 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Outs  4 
different 
Length,. 
Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lover. 

Gale -Baldwin  and  Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  TRAVELING  FEED  TABLE 

Require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 

They  cut  faster,  feed  easier,  last  longer  and  have  this 
additional  advantage  of  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 
Don'bbuy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue  and 
prices.  W.  will  save  you  money. 

The  BELCHER  &  TAILOR  A.T.C0„Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls.Maw. 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


A  cheap,  effective  dis¬ 
infectant  and  remedy, 
l  in  powder  form  to  be 
‘  dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15e.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
i  3 lbs.  50c.  6X  lbs.$1.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.  City) 
Kxcelsior'Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


COD  Cl  A I  C— T'ox  ami  Coon  Hounds,  Rabbit 
rUll  OALL  Dogs:  all  ages.  Send  stamp. 

P.  L.  YA KNELL,.  SHltEVE,  OHIO. 


EAP  HEN  FOOD 

Is  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Rich  1  n  protein  and 
all  other  egg  elements.  Its  egg  producing 
value  is  four  times  that  of  grain.  The  eggs 
are  more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  fowls 
heavier.  This  makes  green  bone  cheap  food. 

Mann’s  Latest  Model  Bone  Cutter. 

Cuts  all  bone,  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  1 0  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’lgfree. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


INCUBATOR  WHYS 


Our  new  book  telling  "Whys’’ 
of  poultry  profits  and  why 
our  incubator  uniformly 
successful,  will  be  sent  you 
free  on  request.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  our  machines. 


quincy,  m: 


II  Q  If  you  want  your  chickens  to  be  profitable  feed  them 

plenty  of  cut  green  bone-— it’s  a  oheap  feed- 


fine,  fat  birds. 

Grind  It  in  this  Standard  BoneA 
Cutter  and  feed  it  fresh  for 
beat  result*.  This  98.80  Cut* 


CHICKEN  m»ke»iot4°f«Kgi 

VlllVIlbll  Grind  it  in  this  & 

MONEY 

ter  ^ ustirhat  you  want  for tbe^ 
farm.  W  rite  today  tor  free  trial  plan  and  price*  of  other 


fllzei— all  mado  and  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  concern^ 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.,  Milford,  Mass. 


Make  Money  With  Fowls 

Beginners,  Broiler  Raisers,  Egg  Farmers, 
and  Experiment  Stations  Use  and  Rec¬ 
ommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Send  for  FREE  260-Page  Book— “Howto 
Make  Money  with  Poultry  &  Incubators.” 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng. 


Jiust'a  Egg  Producer— keeps 
hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 
Prices  14c  to  25c  per  lb.  at  dealers. 
Rust's  Egg  Record  and  valuable 
booklet  free.  Write  today. 

WILLIAM  RUST  &  80N8,  { 
Dept.  P ,  Mew  Brunswick,  H.J.. 


rOLLIK  PUPPIES— Females  $4.00,  Shropshire 
^  Rams  $12.00.  Berkshire  Pigs  $5.00  to  $8.00  each.  All 
standard  bred.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


rOLLIE  PUPS  ANI)  WHITE  ANI) 
W  FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grov 


BROWN 

Grove  City,  Pa. 


HEN’S  TEETH  AND  EGGS  ARE  SCARCE — Fee^l 
Mikashel-Silica  Poultry  Grit.  Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Send  50c.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  your  feed  dealer. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Buff  &  Wh.  Holland  Turkeys,  Elephant 
strain,  $5  pair;  Mam.  Pekin  Ducks,  $2  pair;  Toulouse 
Geese.  $5  pair;  Black  Orpington  Cockerels,  Cook’s 
strain,  $2  each  and  up.  Klorenee  Blackford,  Chandlersvllle,  0. 


PULLETS  WANTED. 

Any  number,  any  variety,  anywhere. 

Write  for  Prices. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO., 

123  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PPDDCTC- Raise! in  small  lots;  are  strongand 
rCnnC  I  O  healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Also,  a  few  choice  Fox  Terrier  Pups. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  price  list,  write 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London, Ohio 


10  000  FENRETS  from  selected  breeders. 


Per¬ 
fect  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  Ulus’d  book  and  price 
list  free.  s>  KAltNSWOltTlI,  Middleton n,  Ohio. 


MAPLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  to  fill  orders 

from  all  leading  varieties  of  poultry  and  water  fowls. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  G.  Mosher,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Thoroughbred  S.C.W.  Minorca  Cockerels 

For  Sale.  Verv  best  strain. 

A.  C.  OSTRANDER,  -  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  farm 
raised.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 

R.l,  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  W.  LEGHORNS, 
W,  WYANDOTTES,  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Mapleling  Poultry  Yards,  Box  20,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 

BARRED  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  Toulouse  Geese, 
at  half  price.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

300  Selected  Cockerels.  Fine  show  birds  and  breed¬ 
ers.  All  stock  sold  on  approval,  $2  to  $50  each. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  5tli  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  mos.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

With  utility  and  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 
still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and  will 
sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Ws  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accepted  order. 

Special  Bargains  in  Pekin 
Ducks  for  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Mated  pens  of  five 
ducks  and  drake  $8.00,  two 
pens  $15.00,  selected  breed¬ 
ers  or  matured  young  ones. 
Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  1,000 
pullets  for  sale.  Cockerels  in  any  number.  Sixty-five 
ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  at  the  last  Poughkeepsie, 
Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows.  Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Catalogue  Free. 


BONNI E  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


* 

* 


We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 


0,000 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  he  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  Targe  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  tor  them. 
This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  sec ure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices:  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  m  use.  Prices:  remales, 


1.50  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 


Per  13. 
$2.00 
2.50 

’lymouth  Rocks,  2.00 

Send  for  Frkk  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor, _ - _ - _ - 


nv.r.0  xrrxre  f  Single  Comb  White 
hItchiyJ'  White  Wyandottes, 
HAltMlMx  |  Barred  Plymouth  lt< 


Per  100. 
$8.01) 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$(50.0  > 
80. GO 
(50.00 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


"  THE  GOLDEN  HOOF." 

Many  dairymen  are  turning  their  at¬ 
tention  to  sheep  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  good  help  and  higher  prices  for  sheep 
products.  Nearly  every  farm  would  be 
more  profitable  with  part  of  the  stock  as 
sheep.  Sheep  will  do  well  upon  land  that 
will  not  afford  sufficient  pasturage  for 
cows.  They  also  have  the  advantages  of 
involving  less  planning,  less  machinery, 
less  labor,  less  expense,  and  no  expensive 
barn.  W.  J.  Duffel,  president  of  the 
Texas  Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  says: 
“Sheep  pay  more  on  the  investment  than 
any  other  domestic  animals.  Sheep  eat 
about  550  different  kinds  of  noxious 
weeds;  cows  eat  from  150  to  200  kinds; 
while  horses  eat  less  than  100  kinds. 
Sheep  not  only  destroy  noxious  weeds, 
but  they  improve  the  grass  on  a  pasture 
by  exterminating  the  weeds.  Land  also 
improves  with  sheep  running  on  it,  as  is 
well  known  all  over  the  civilized  world.” 

H.  m.  p. 


GETTING  RID  OF  HEN  LICE. 

What  can  I  do  to*  got  rid  of  hen  lice?  My 
chickens  have  had  them  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  have  tried  a  good  many  things.  The  hen¬ 
houses  have  been  cleaned  once  a  week  since 
last  May  and  kept  clean,  but  it  does  not 
do  any  good.  mrs.  j.  f. 

If  half-grown  chicks  are  lousy  then  the 
coops  where  they  roost  must  be  fairly 
alive  with  lice.  I  often  pick  up  my  chicks 
and  fail  on  close  examination  to  find  a 
louse  on  them  even  when  their  roosting 
coop  is  quite  lousy,  for  the  reason  that 
the  lice  attack  the  chicks  only  at  night, 
returning  to  their  hiding  places  before 
daylight.  Look  along  the  roost  in  a  lousy 
henhouse  and  not  a  louse  can  be  seen, 
but  turn  that  roost  bottom  side  up  and 
you  will  see  every  crack  and  crevice  filled 
with  lice,  red  with  the  hens’  blood.  Is 
it  “instinct”  .that  teaches  these  lice  to  get 
off  the  hen  and  hide  before  daylight,  so 
as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
the  dust  bath?  When  the  ground  is  frozen 
they  no  longer  hide  under  the  roosts,  but 
remain  on  the  hens  all  the  time.  In 
Winter  the  roosts  will  be  free  from  lice, 
but  the  hens  have  them  more  than  in 
Summer.  I  am  writing  of  the  round - 
bodied  gray  louse,  red  when  filled  with 
blood.  The  long-bodied,  yellow  colored, 
quick-moving  feather  louse  stays  on  the 
hen  all  the  time,  and  is  rarely  sufficiently 
numerous  to  do  much  harm.  The  most 
troublesome  are  the  little  white  mites, 
that  seem  to  live  all  over  the  house  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  hens.  These  with  the 
long  gray  louse  found  only  on  little  chicks 
before  they  feather  out,  make  four  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  that  the  poultrvman  has  to 
combat. 

Now  as  to  remedies.  The  best  thing 
I  have  used  is  “Carbolineum.”  Painting 
roosts  and  roost  supports,  also  nest  boxes, 
with  the  liquid  will  keep  lice  away  for  a 
year.  If  the  white  mites  infest  the  house, 
take  everything  out,  sweep  down  the  walls, 
remove  at  least  two  inches  of  the  floor 
surface,  if  dirt  floor,  and  whitewash  with 
half  a  teacupful  of  crude  carbolic  acid  in 
each  pailful  of  whitewash,  not  forgetting 
the  roof.  The  whitewash  should  be  nearly 
as  thick  as  paint  and  rubbed  in  well  with 
a  broom.  It  will  not  stick  to  rough  un¬ 
planed  boards  unless  well  rubbed  with  the 
broom,  but  one  good  application  will  do 
the  business  usually.  For  lice  on  the 
chicks  any  of  the  lice  powders,  or  Persian 
insect  powder  to  be  had  from  any  druggist, 
will  clear  them  out.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


not  proving  a  success.  I  tried  granules  of 
podophyllin,  and  succeeded  in  saving  the  rest. 
Last  year  a  neighbor  lost  a  tine  hen  turkey 
with  this  disease,  and  had  another  nearly 
dead.  She  sent  to  me  for  the  remedy  and 
cured  the  hen.  This  tendency  to  liver  trou¬ 
ble  is  supposed  to  be  hereditary,  and  the 
feeding  of  corn,  especially  new  corn,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  exciting  cause.  Turkeys 
raised  with  chicken  liens  are  said  to  be  more 
liable  to  it  on  account  of  not  ranging  so 
far.  Turkeys  are  not  supposed  to  stand  cou- 
finement  well  after  six  weeks  of  age. 

Florida.  o.  e.  w.  ewan,  m.  u. 


“So  you  don’t  share  the  general  in¬ 
dignation  toward  the  railway?”  “No,” 
answered  Farmer  Corntossel.  “I  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  a  locomotive  was  entitled 
to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  sticking  to 
the  track  instead  of  snorting  up  and  down 
the  country  roads  like  an  automobile.” — 
Washington  Star. 


SALT  AND  FEED  2SF7  <££ 

when  taste  craves.  Place  Compressed  Pure-Salt 
Bricks  in  reach,  animals  take  as  they  want,  always 
enough,  never  too  much.  Pure  refined  salt,  no  im¬ 
purities.  Convenient  and  cheap.  Write  for  booklet. 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO.. 
Station  C.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Ul/illow  Hoe  Stock  Farm  Merino  Sheep.  A 

’’  few  Merino  and  Delaine  Rams  for  sale.  My 
Merinos  have  heavy  oily  fieeees,  shearing  up  to  34  lhs. 
for  Rams  and  Ewes  up  to  25  ibs.  My  best  Delaine 
Ewes  shear  up  to  22  lhs..  Rams  up  to  27  lbs.  Write 

G.  B.  QUINN,  ROXBI  RY.  OHIO. 
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REGISTERED 

sale.  Also  Ewes 
H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi, 


YEARLING  RAMS  for 
and  Ewe  Lambs. 

Seneca  County,  New  York. 


DCfi  CUDDDQUIDCQ  — I  now  offer  a  splendid 
nCUi  onnuromneo*  lot  of  Ram  Lambs  bred 

from  imported  stock  of  the  highest  type.  Address 
W.  P.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  Out.  Co..  New  York. 


REGISTERED  RAMB0UILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammond  sport,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Choice  Imported  and  Home-bred 
Aged  Rams,  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs. 

Get  our  prices,  etc.  before  purchas¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 

NUTWOOD  FARMS, 

R.  F.  D.  4  -  -  Syracuse,  New  York. 

0  1  n  PIGS  FOR  SAI.E-fl,  8  or  10  weeks 

i  la  w»  old;  (i0  to  80  lbs.,  $15.00  pair.  Selected 
Boars  at  $8.00  each.  Shipped  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price:  they  are  beauties.  Address 

D.  H.  HA  MIL,  Walker,  New  York. 


pllRITAN  CHESTER  WHITES-none  better. 
r  Summer  pigs  sent  registered  and  express  paid  at 
$10  each.  W.  W.  FISHER.  Watervliet.  Mich. 


mrifill  Berkshire  Hogs  ami  Jersey 
rrtnili  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
hand.  M.  L.  BEN1IAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  PIGS-all  ages.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs  can  please 
those  hardest  to  please.  Address 
CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  New  York. 

rnn  C»|  C— Poland  China  Pigs  eligible  to  reg- 
rUn  OnLL  istry  and  White  Brazilian  Ducks. 

A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

CATTLE  AND  POLAND  CHINA  fOR* 

10  young  bulls— 30  pigs.  Q»|  C 
Address  MYER  &  SON,  Ilridgeville.  Del.  oALt 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

li.  F.  SHANNON.  007  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


ANGUS 


CH  ESH  I  RES. 


THE  NEW  YORK 
FARA1ERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific:  strong  One  boned:  quick  growers  and 
easy  Keepers.  Your.g  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca. N.  Y. 

PURE  CHESTER  WHiTE  PIGS  "lloiee  ’"a,es 


SETH  GORDON,  DUNN  FARM 


for  service. 

( 'hazy.  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg, Pa. 


It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— tho  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

8  to  12  months.  Price,  quality  and  breeding  O.  K. 
W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


THOSE  AILING  TURKEYS. 

F.  R.  L.  asks  on  page  676,  what  ails  those 
turkeys.  I  don’t  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
turkeys  are  subject  to  liver  disease.  Two 
years  ago  we  bad  a  fine  flock  of  Mammoth 
Bronze  turkeys  which  began  dying  of  liver 
trouble  in  the  early  Fall.  After  half  the 
flock  had  died  a  friend  suggested  giving  them 
calomel.  This  was  done.  Then,  this  remedy 


JACKS 

Imported  Catalonia,  Majorca  and  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  saddle  horses,  trotting 
and  pacing  stallions,  Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  Our  importation  of  Spanish  Jacks  which 
arrived  August  12th,  are  the  largest  and  finest  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States.  Our  herd  of  Tarn- 
worths  are  headed  by  the  first  and  second  prize 
Boars  at  the  Royal  Show  in  England.  Our  catalogue 
is  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder.  Write 
us  your  wants  or  visit  our  farms. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN  :  Greenville,  Texas. 


|  IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  “great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder* 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  RISCHOFF  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for  service 
and  a  splendid  hunch  of  young  sows.  A  iso  young  pigs. 

They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific,  early  maturing 
kind  for  which  the 

KAL0RAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


STONE  FARM 


We  offer  four  fall  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  Nov.  7tli, 
also  40  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  pigs.  One  yearling  hoar 
by  Masterpiece  and  one  choice  fall  boar  by  Longfel¬ 
low  Premier  Pitts:  for  price,  etc.,  write  to 

KICHAKD  H.  STONE,  Trnmansburg,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  tine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
oid  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215  A  sou  of  Premier  Lorglellow.  No. 
68000,  i  i  rand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  it;  1904.  Jiooklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are  offering 
some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  COWS  and  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  eight  or  ten  cows  for  sale,  young,  nicely 
marked,  heavy  milkers  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 
Have  herd  of  over  forty  head  and  must  reduce  num¬ 
ber  to  make  room  for  younger  ones  which  are  now 
coming  on.  I  am  offering  to  sell  these  cows  under 
agreement  that  if  any  of  them  should  drop  a  hull 
calf  the  purchaser  may  exchange  same  for  heifer 
calf  if  desired. 

I  have  also  a  number  of  handsome  BULLS  for  sale, 
sired  by  Sir  Segis  Inka  Posch,  No.  38406,  one  of  the 
famous  hulls  of  the  country,  backed  by  many  large 
official  records.  These  hulls  are  from  two  to  ten 
months  old,  large  of  their  age,  handsome,  straight  ani¬ 
mals,  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular.  If  price 
and  breeding  are  satisfactory  will  ship  on  approval, 
and  if  animal  does  not  prove  satisfactory  as  to  indi¬ 
vidual  qualities  he  may  be  returned  to  me  at  my 
expense.  Full  pedigrees  and  information  on  request. 

P.  II.  MC  LENNAN,  Syracuse  N  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

3rd  Bargain  Counter  Sale  now  on. 
TWO  HUNDRED  HEAD. 

Greatest  Offering.  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  illustrated  Bargain  Counter. 
Free  to-day  Address 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 
Department  D,  Cortland,  New  York. 


Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires &C,  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Keg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
1 1 A  M  1 1  -TON  &  CO. .  ( bell  ranv  i  I  le .  1  ’a 


Cows  in  Calf. 


DUR0C-JERSEY  HOGS 

WE  OFFER  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF 

FALL  PIGS. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Pedigrees. 

SOAPSTONE  FARM,  Haverford  Pa. 

PONTIAC  BERYL  DE  K0L. 

Sired  by  a  son  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol. 
Dam  by  a  son  of  Beryl  Wayne  27.6  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days;  second  dam  by  a  son  of 
De  Kol  2d‘s  Butter  Boy.  Calf  is  straight, 
broad,  low  and  a  good  handler.  Price 
low.  Write  at  once. 

F.  II.  THOMSON  <fc  SON, 

Fair  view  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOC,  Somerville,  JN .  J. 

I  AIIDCI  E  A  DM  Will  send  out  a  few  missionary 
LAUnLL  rHnlYI  bulls!  Young  calves  richly 
bred  $25  We  have  older  ones  and  a  few  heifers  for 
sale  also.  LAUREL  FARM,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

FOIt  SALE-Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  New  York. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland.  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive  prices 
in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importation. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  K.  HOUGHTON,  Seo’y  ,-BrattIeboro,  Vt. 

PUBLIC  SALE 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1907. 

90  Head  of  Registered  Holstein -Friesian  Cattle. 
The  Entire  Ridgefield  Herd  Without  Reserve. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I, ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rif  ton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


80  COWS  and  HEIFERS 
12  Service  BULLS  and  BULL  CALVES 

High  class  A.  R.  O.  stock  bred  in  the  most  up-to 
date  lines  including  the  Johannas,  Pontiacs,  Cornu¬ 
copias,  Korndykes.  Beryl  Waynes.  Posches,  Mercedes, 
Juiip  Pietertje,  and  many  other  prominent  strains. 
Catalogues  on  application. 

J.  T.  HOWELL  G  SON,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 

COL.  IL  V.  KELLEY,  Auctioneer* 


Rkgist’I)  Jersfv  Cattle,  Lin 
coin,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  sheep; 
Chester  While.  Poland  China 
ind  Perkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Dcgs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
and  make  your  own 
selections  Semi  2c.  stamp 
l«iu  \  .if  Kiirckn  l  so  him  for  New  Catalogue 
EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester.  I’enna. 


CREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Headed  b>  our  famous  herd  bull  PRINCE  YM8A  SPOFFORD  whose  dam,  Ymlia  3d*s  Pledge  Clothilde  Hold  for  $6000,  has  A.  K.  O. 
record  of  643.9  lhs  milk,  30.38  lhs.  imitct  In  7  -la  s,  2629.3  lhs.  milk,  121.  34  lhs  butter  In  30  days,  100.5  lhs  milk  in  1  day.  His  Sire’s 
dam  Katy  Spofford  Corona  holds  World’s  rhampitm  Jr.  3  >eai  old  recot d  of  590.6 '»  lhs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

Write  us  your  needs  in  Holsteins  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  honest  and  satisfactory  deal.) 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  Koute  1,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


The  undersigned  has  been  instructed  by  the  Executor  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Col.  Walter  Cutting 


TO  SELL  BY 


on  Thursday,  Odtober  24th,  1907,  at  9.30  A.  M.,  at 

MEADOW  FARM,  Pittsfield,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass., 

his  valuable  collection  of  cattle,  consisting  of 

38  registered  and  grade  Guernseys  ;  30  grade  Holsteins  ;  25  grade 
milking  Short  Horns  ;  the  balance,  grade  Ayrshires  and  Jerseys. 

Also  one  yoke  of  oxen ;  42  pigs  ;  one  18  H.P.  gasoline  engine ; 
one  2  A  H.P.  gasoline  engine;  ensilage  cutter,  corn  harvester, 
threshing  machine,  and  all  dairy  paraphernalia,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  wagons,  carts,  sleighs,  harness,  robes,  tools,  etc.  used 
upon  MEADOW  FARM. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS, 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer, 

405  Main  Street,  -  -  Worcester,  Mas*. 
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WHAT  ART.  “NATIVE”  CATTLE ? 

Would  you  inform  me  if  there  is  a  breed 
of  cattle  by  the  name  of  “native"  cattle,  the 
same  as  Holstein,  Jersey,  etc.,  and  also  ex¬ 
plain  the  word  “native”  in  so  far  as  it  is 
used  as  a  name  for  beef?  Another  man  and 
myself  have  an  argument  on  this  question; 
lie  claims  there  is  a  particular  breed  of  cattle 
called  “native,"  and  I  claim  there  is  not. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  ir.  h. 

Perhaps  at  the  beginning  it  may  be  well 
to  seek  definitions  for  a  few  of  the  terms 
commonly  used  in  stock-breeding.  A 
purebred  animal  is  one  bred  within  cer¬ 
tain  blood  lines,  generally  for  long  per¬ 
iods  without  admixture  of  diverse  strains 
of  blood.  A  purebred  animal  has  usually, 
however,  no  very  special  value  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  certificate  of  registry. 
The  possession  of  this  allows  the  pedi¬ 
gree  to  be  traced.  A  pedigree  may  be 
defined  as  a  recorded  history  of  ancestry, 
and  this  history  of  ancestry  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  long  or  quite  short.  The  long¬ 
est  recorded  pedigrees  among  cattle  are 
cf  Short-horns,  most  approved  individ¬ 
uals  of  which  can  be  traced  without  a 
break  to  certain  foundation  animals  bred 
in  the  north  of  England  between  1710 
and  1780.  Both  Holstein  and  Jerseys  are 
much  older  breeds  than  the  Short-horns, 
but  their  pedigrees  are  much  briefer,  be¬ 
cause  in  their  case,  it  is  only  compara¬ 
tively  recently  that  any  systematic  record¬ 
keeping  has  ever  been  done.  Both  Hol- 
steins  and  Jerseys  have  very  strongly 
marked  and  distinct  breed  characters, 
because  geographical  environment  pre¬ 
vented  the  admixture  of  other  blood 
even  before  pedigrees  began  to  be  cher¬ 
ished  for  their  own  sake.  The  writer  has 
seen  old  dairy  farms  run  according  to 
ancient  methods  where  a  cow  was  seldom 
purchased,  but  always  raised  from  the 
stock  of  the  farm,  and  where  a  race  of 
common  characters  was  being  developed 
— in  other  words,  a  one-farm  breed  was 
being  formed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  pedigree — the  recorded  history 
of  ancestry — is  what  gives  the  special 
selling  value  to  the  purebred  animal.  If 
the  registry  has  lapsed  or  been  lost,  then 
their  value  becomes  only  that  of  an  equal¬ 
ly  good  grade. 

A  “grade”  is  an  animal  with  a  prepon- 
derancy  of  the  blood  of  some  breed,  so 
much  so  that  the  special  breed  characters 
may  readily  be  recognized.  If  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  nearly  purebred,  i.  e.,  has  several 
successive  crosses  of  the  breed,  it  is 
known  as  a  “high-grade,”  although  con¬ 
trary  to  popular  impression,  no  amount 
of  crossing  can  ever  make  an  animal  eli¬ 
gible  to  registry  in  the  standard  herd- 
books.  Usually,  however,  an  animal  that 
has  four  crosses — that  is  to  say,  is  fifteen- 
sixteenths  purebred,  will  have  most  of  the 
distinctive  qualities  and  excellencies  of 
the  purebred,  lacking  only  perhaps  pre¬ 
potency,  i.  e.,  the  ability  to  transmit  char¬ 
acters  to*  descendants.  The  great  mass  of 
cows  of  the  future  may  be  high  grades  or 
even  purebred,  but  only  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  them  will  be  registered.  For 
example,  the  mere  clerical  labor  involved 
in  recording  and  printing  the  herd-books 
of  the  1,700,000  milch  cows  in  New  York 
State  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task. 

“Native”  is  the  name  given  to  animals  | 
of  mixed  or  unknown  breeding  which  do  l 
not  clearly  correspond  to  any  breed  type, 
but  merely  represent  promiscuous  cross¬ 
ing  of  nondescript  sires  and  dams.  Un¬ 
til  recently  much  of  the  dairy  stock  of  the 
East  has  been  on  this  character,  but  the 
use  of  the  purebred  or  high-grade  bull 
has  become  so  general  that  most  animals 
which  one  sees  nowadays  can  clearly  be 
referred  to  some  breed.  Still,  we  occa¬ 
sionally  see  a  cow,  and  many  times  she 
is  a  good  one,  that  will  defy  any  guesses 
as  to  her  family  tree.  Many  breeds  were 
represented  in  the  importations  that  ac¬ 
companied  the  first  settlers.  In  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  thence  west 
into  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  the  old  Short¬ 
horn  is  the  dominant  racial  stock,  al¬ 
though  in  the  milk-shipping  districts  the 
Holstein  seems  destined  to  turn  every¬ 
thing  black  and  white.  “Native”  and 


“mongrel”  are  perhaps  synonymous  terms, 
but  the  word  “scrub”  ought  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  worthless  cow,  whether 
she  be  a  real  native  or  an  animal  with  a 
name  like  a  foreign  potentate  and  a 
pedigree  that  rivals  those  of  the  First 
Families  of  Virginia.  The  name  “native” 
ought  not  necessarily  be  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach.  It  is  true  that  they  represent 
nondescript  and  entirely  careless  breed¬ 
ing,  yet  fortunately  there  are  many  excel¬ 
lent  animals  among  them. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  strange  that  all  our 
prominent  breeds  of  cattle  are  of  Euro 
pean  rather  than  American  origin,  yet 
under  American  conditions,  independent 
of  any  selection  by  breeders,  there  is  all 
the  while  going  on  a  kind  of  natural 
selection,  making  them  better  adapted  to 
their  environment.  The  Jersey,  after  a 
number  of  generations  in  this  country, 
certainly  becomes  larger  and  more 
rugged,  while  at  the  same  time  she  loses 
something  of  the  beauty  and  fawnlike 
grace  of  the  Island*cow.  There  are  some 
sections  where  the  farmers  are  uncon¬ 
sciously  developing  what  may  fairly  be 
called  an  “American”  type  of  Jersey 
With  most  of  our  breeds,  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
doubtful  if  there  is  longer  any  good  rea¬ 
son  for  further  importations.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  America 
are  as  good  representatives  of  Jerseys, 
Holsteins  and  Short-horns  as  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  they  ought  to  be  better 
adapted  to  our  conditions  of  food  and 
climate  than  if  they  had  just  crossed  the 
water.  Yet  the  breeder  business  has  still 
a  strong  tincture  of  fad,  and  “imported” 
is  still  a  word  to  conjure  by  with  many 
men.  jared  van  wagenen,  jr. 


Mrs.  Wale  Street  (to  farmer  by  road¬ 
side)  :  “I’m  so  glad  to  see  you  going  in 
for  wheat,  Mr.  Hayrick.  My  husband 
has  made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of 
that  in  the  city.” — Life. 


WASTED  TO  SKELETON 

Baby  in  Torments  With  Terrible  Sores 
on  Face  and  Body — A  Complete 
Cure  By  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“My  little  son,  when  about  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  began  to  have  sores  come  out 
on  his  face.  Then  they  began  to  come  on 
his  arms,  then  on  other  parts  of  his  body, 
and  then  one  came  on  his  chest,  worse 
than  the  others.  At  the  end  of  about  a 
year  and  a  half  of  suffering  he  grew  so 
bad  I  had  to  tie  his  hands  in  cloths  at 
night  to  keep  him  from  scratching  the 
sores  and  tearing  the  flesh.  He  got  to  be 
a  mere  skeleton.  I  sent  to  the  drug  store 
and  got  a  cake  of  Cuticura  Soap  and  a 
box  of  Cuticura  Ointment  and  followed 
tile  directions,  and  at  the  end  of  about  two 
months  the  sores  were  all  well.  He  has 
never  had  any  sores  of  any  kind  since,  lie 
is  now  strong  and  healthy;  and  I  used 
only  one  cake  of  Soap  and  about  three 
boxes  of  Ointment.  Mrs.  Egbert  Sheldon, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Woodville,  Conn.,  April 
22,  ’05.” 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 


A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  fin 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  OTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  btc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


We  Prove  it  Makes 
More  Milk — at 
Our  Risk — Not  Yours 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  try  Badger  Dairy 
Feed  at  your  risk.  We  know  for  a  posi¬ 
tive  fact,  from  actual  use,  that  it  will 
make  your  cows  give  more  milk,  make 
them  improve  in  “  condition  make 
you  more  money,  consequently  we  are 
glad  to  take  all  risk  in  getting  you  to 
give  it  a  trial. 

It  is  a  feed  so  much  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  of  its  kind  that  you’ll  be  surprised 
at  the  results  it  produces.  You  see  it  is 
first  a  quality  feed.  Every  ingredient 


/fo/Rf  fEED 

is  of  the  Simon  Pure  Brand.  It  is  not  a  mixture  of  “  offals  ” — not  a 
condiment  of  stimulants,  but  a  pure,  wholesome  ration.  Second,  it  is 
properly  balanced;  that  is,  its  nutritive  ratio  of  protein,  fat,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  sugar  are  absolutely  correct.  That’s  why  it  makes  the 
most  milk  and  builds  up  and  maintains  the  cow’s  physical  condition 
better  than  any  feed  made.  That’s  why  it  is  the  most  economical  feed. 

All  we  ask  is  a  trial,  and  we  take  all  risk.  Send  for  our  Free  Trial  Offer, 
and  be  sure  to  mention  your  dealer’s  name.  If  you  want  to  get  more  milk 
from  your  cows— want  tomake  more  money  outof  them— write  a  postal  for  our 
Free  Trial  Offer  today.  You’ll  find  it  pays.  Sold  by  progressive  dealers. 

Chas.  A.  Krause  Mulling  Co.,  Box  100,  Milwaukee,  Wis« 


lINCCCn  oirar 

I  I  1  ■ 1 1  I  I  I  old 

klllVIiby  reliable  paint 
and  uill  last,  for  years  on  a  house,  barn 
or  fence.  We  make  both  products. 

"  Linseod  Oil  is  tho  Lifo  of  Paint.** 


PAINTQ  PREPARED 

r  H  I  Is  I  W  “Diamond”  or  “Yu 


I'.slablished  1*47 


— Oui 

ankee  ** 

Paint  is  more  convenient, wears  longer,  goes  farther, 
and  costs  less  than  you  can  mix  the  materials,  but 
our  paint  costs  more  than  the  “cheap  dope”  paints 
so  freely  advertised.  (Jet  color  card  and  prices. 


mi 


THOMPSON  &  (’().,  Diamond  Paint  nnd  Oil  Works,  ALLFGHI  NY,  PA. 


OUR  OLD 
PROCESS 

The  very  best  Feed 

for  Horses,  Tows,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Foe  Is 
Etc.  Increases  the  value  of  other  feed 
llich  manure  left.  DOUBLE  (JAIN  FEED 
Manufacturers. 


Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  cow.The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  it’s  high  time  you 


did.  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  price 
Of  one  or  more  cows  each  vear— there’s 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu¬ 
bular  and  get  more  and  better  cream 
outofthemllk;savetimeand  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don’t  buy  some  cheap  rattle¬ 
trap  thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won’t  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 

skimmer  that  docs  perfect  work, skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction;  easily 
understood.  That’s  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar¬ 
pies  Tubular.  Don’t  you  want  our 
little  book  “Business  Dairymen,”  and 
our  Catalog  A.  l53both  free?  A  postal 
Will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 

simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utdity  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 

Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich, 


STANCHION 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  HSWest  Water  St.  .Syracuse,  N.V. 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  suc-l 
ce«8lul  method  known  ;  recommended  by! 
United  States  Agricultural  Department :  cures! 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Also  a  full | 
line  of  cattle  instruments.  Catalog  free. 

Oko.  P.  Pili.ino  &Son,  2233  Arch  St.  Phila.,Pa.| 


OSCOODSCALES 

All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitieas;  Steel 
and  Cement  Construction.  Guaran¬ 
teed  accurate,  reliable  and  dura- 
ble.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale 
■  ■  on  trial.  Free  catalogue. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  157  Central  St.,  Hlugliumton,  N’.Y. 


THE  LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  Importers  and  Breeders  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  Have  imported 
in  the  last  eighteen  weeks  over  500  head  of  stallions  ami  a 
large  number  of  mares  of  the  three  breeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  prizes  in  1907  at  tho  leading  state 
fairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  other  importers  combined. 

Our  horses  are  all  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  and  we 
deliver  all  horses  that  we  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


136  BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  and  GERMAN  COACH 

Stallions  and  Mares  have  just  arrived  at  the 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  Ohio. 

80  head  of  mares,  Belgians  and  Percherons,  running  in  age  from  two 
to  tour  years  old,  many  of  them  in  foal— will  be  sold  at  the  Sharon 
Valley  Stock  Farm  by  Public  Auction  on  Thursday,  October  17,  1907. 
Sale  to  commence  at  10  o’clock  sharp.  The  farm  is  l1*  miles  west  ot' 
the  court  lumse.  Newark,  O.,  is  situated  162k:  miles  westof  Pittsburg, 


Pa.,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Pandle  R.  R.;  33  miles  east  of  Columbus, 
Passengers  can  arrive  at  Newark  any  hour  in  the  day.  Writo 


Catalogue.  Address  '  ~  "*  w"  f°r 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop 
Citizens  Phone  266.  Bell  Phone  651  W, 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  h  PRICE 

Finest  Teas  19c,  27c  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  36c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  ana  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO„  66  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  390,  New  York  City. 


BEST  DEHORNERS. 

HU  CAPTU  They  make  quiet 
UR  LHFl  I  n  cattle  always. 
15  years  on  the  market.  Invention 
of  a  veterinarian.  Ask  hardware  deal¬ 
ers  for  them.  If  they  do  not  supply 
J  write  for  catalog  and  prices  of  3  styles 

LEAVITT  MFC.  CO.,  URBANA,  ILL. 

LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DEHORNERS 


EXGELL 


•Rn°dN  ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing:  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  I  ron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitlsn’tthe  best 
you  can buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
it.  Easy  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
us  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
factory  nricos.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
No.  R31  It  Is  free. 

<»THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO- 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PATENT?^  INVENT! 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune! 

$1,000,000  offered  for  One  Invention 

FREE  BOOK:  gives  list  of  inventions  wanted  ;  tells 
how  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability ;  send 
sketch  or  model,  l’ateuts  advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  6  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys, 

1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 


GRIND  ANY  TOOL 

in  one-tenth  the 
tim  e  a  grind¬ 
stone  takes  on 
this  alun- 
dum  wheel. 
Greatest 
grinding 
substance 
known  ; 
hard, sharp, 
uniform.  A 
durable 
machine . 

GEARED  FOR  HIGH  SPEED 

Only  slight  pressure  needed.  Does  not  draw  temper. 
Special  beveled  wheel  for  grinding  sickles  if  wanted. 
Write  for  book  for  particulars. 

Royal  Mfg.  Co.,  226  E,  Walnut  St., 
LANCASTER,  PA. 


lumber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath  or 
shingles,  or  work  lumber  in  any  form,  you  should 
know  all  about  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS 

All  sizes  Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Edgers,  Trimmers, Lath 
Mills,  Shingle  Mills  etc.  Complete  line  wood 
working  machinery.  Catalogue  free. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y.  Co. 

1  28Hopo  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 

6  1  0  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14U  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLECUTA 


NO  MORE 


'"■“T^SfTr-J’SEND  TOR  ta 
CIRCUURSTOTHESf, 

■55$  CUTAWAY  g 
HARROW C0o 

/HIGGANUM  C0NN< 
u.  S.  a.  < 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow, 
j  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will 
plow  a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway  Harrow 
i  keeps  land  true,  moves  1,500  tons 
}  of  earth,  cuts  30  acre*  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

89  Main  St,,  Higganum,  Conn. 


°  «  STRiCTLY  PURE  ALL 


its  Lead  Paint 


O  MADE  FRESH  TO  ORDER 


I  am  the  Paintman. 

I  make  Paint  to  order — for  the  individual 
user. 

I  sell  it  direct  from  factory — at  factory 
prices. 

I  ship  it  in  special  extra  size  cans — guaran¬ 
teed  to  contain  full  measure  of  paint. 

These  cans  are  dated  the  day  the  paint  is 
made — your  guarantee  that  it  is  absolutely 
fresh  when  you  get  it. 

Out  of  any  six-gallon  order  or  over  you  may 
use  2  gallons  on  your  buildings. 

Then  stand  off  and  look  at  it 
— test  it  in  any  way  you  like. 

If  it  is  satisfactory— use  the 
balance. 

If  it  is  not  satisfactory— re¬ 
turn  the  balance— I’ll  refund  all 
of  your  money — pay  the  trans¬ 
portation  charges  both  ways — 
and  the  test  shan’t  cost  you  a 
penny. 

That’s  my  way  of  selling  my 
Made-to-Order  Paint. 

I’m  the  only  paintmaker  in 
the  United  States  selling  it  that 
way. 

I’m  the  only  paintmaker  in 
the  United  States  making  paint  to  order. 

My  paint  will  please  you — it’s  got  to  please 
you.  You  are  the  judge — and  if  it  doesn’t  it 
shan’t  cost  you  anything. 

There’s  no  question  about  the  purity  of  my 
paint — no  question  about  it’s  high  quality. 
There  can’t  be— because  it’s  made  from  the 
pure  materials— the  best  it  is  possible  to  buy. 

MyO.L.  Chase  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 
Paint — The  Roll  of  Honor  Brand— an  all  white 


Two  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try.  Sold  on  Time. 
Purity  Guaranteed.  Freight  Prepaid. 

Dutch  Process  White  Lead— strictly  pure, 
well  settled,  aged,  raw  Linseed  Oil  made  from 
Northern  grown  selected  flax  seed — pure 
Spirits  of  Turpentine  and  pure  Turpentine 
Drier,  and  the  necessary  tinting  colors  and 
nothing  else. 

This  paint  stands  the  tests  of  any  chemist— 
this  I  guarantee  under  $100.00  cash  forfeit. 

I  will  give  that  sum  of  money  to  any  chem¬ 
ist  who  will  find  any  adulteration  in  this  paint. 
It’s  just  what  it’s  name  implies— the  Roll 
cf  Honor  Brand. 

It  meets  all  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  State  Pure  Paint 
Laws  and  more. 

I  challenge  the  world  on  this 
Roll  of  Honor  Brand — and  as  I 
make  it  to  order  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  user — ship  it  fresh  as 
soon  as  made  that  you  may  get 
all  of  its  life  right  on  your 
buildings— it’s  assuredly  the 
best  paint  in  the  world  to  buy. 

I  want  to  tell  you  more  about 
my  Made-to-Order  paint  propo¬ 
sition — want  to  send  you  my 
Big  Fresh  Paint  Book,  together 
with  samples  of  colors  to 
choose  from — and  tell  you  all  about  my 

Three  Great  Chase 
Made -To -Order  Paints 

My  Roll  of  Honor  Brand- — my  40-00 
Lead  and  Xinc  Paint— and,  my  O.  L. 
Chase  durability  l'aint. 

When  you’ve  read  these  books  I’m  sure  you  will  be 
convinced  that  It  will  be  more  economy— and  more 
satisfaction— for  you  to  let  me  make  your  paint  to 
order,  than  to  buy  paint  of  any  other  kind — made  In 


/  Challenge 
the  World 
on  my 

Strictly  Pure 
All  White 
Lead  Paint 


Lead  paint — is  made  from  strictly  pure  Old  any  oiherway.  WritefortheseBooksatonce—  today . 

Om  Lm  CHASE,  The  Paintman,  Dcptm  45,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Make  Your  Farm  Wagon” 
Ride  Easier  and  Last  Longer 

It  doesn’t  take  80  seconds  to  slip  a  pair  of  llarvey  Bolster 
Springs  under  your  wagon-bed  and  forever  end  the  continual  bump¬ 
ing  and  wear  and  ten r  which  soon  puts  any  wagon  out  of  business. 
You  can  save  many  a  dollar  by  marketing  your  potatoes,  eggs,  fruit, 
etc.,  in  a  wagon  that  doesn't  jam,  break  and  bruise  them,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  track-buyers  pay  ^  to  %  less  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  are  marketed  in  a  wagon  without  springs.  With  Harvey  Springs 
on  your  wagon  you  can  bring  homo  furniture,  glassware,  etc.,  without  getting  it  scratched  or  smashed  to  pieces. 
Why  not  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  ride  easily  and  comfortably  on  long-lasting  Harvey  Springs! 
tl  A  DTTrV  D  /"VT  CTrP  CPPTMfTC  are  scientifically  made,  leaf  by  leaf,  from  the  very  best 
nELl\  V  L  I  DULOlLIv  Of  XviltVjO  tempered  steel.  We  positively  guarantee  every  pair 
to  give  satisfaction  in  every  way.  TRY  THEM  AT  OUR  RISK!  Wo  want  you  to  use  Harvey  Springs  on  your 
wagon  FREE  for  30  days  to  find  out  for  yourself  that  they're  everything  we  claim— just  as  good  as  we  tell  you  they  are. 
This  trial  won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  Prop  us  a  postal,  giving  weight  of  your  heaviest  load  and  your  dealer  s  name,  and 
we'll  send  you  our  catalogue  and  arrange  with  him  to  git  e  you  a  set  on  80  Days’  Free  7  rial.  ^  Be  suro  to  write  TODAY 
— before  you  lay  down  this  paper.  Harvey  Spring  Co.,  437  17th  St.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Abenaque  Saw  Outfit 


A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
caw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
famous  5  H.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

.  Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device : 

most  handy  and  dependable  engine.  Gives  no  trouble  In  starting  1  n  coldest  weather  Engine  can  be  used 
forany  other  work— easily  detachd  e.  We  make  a  full  line  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  »o  day  and  ask  for  catalog  °* 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  8TATION,  VERMONT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


OLDSENGINES 


“  “Best  by  Every  Test.” 

—U.  S.  Gov't  lleport. 

You  take  no  risk  in  buying  an  Olds 
Engine,  because  you  are  protected  by 
the  strongest  guarantee  made  by  any 
engine  maker. 

It  is  the  lowest  priced  good  engine  made  by 
a  factory  25  years  in  the  business. 

There  is  an  agent  near  you  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  is  right  and  kept  so. 

We  have  a  liberal  proposition  to  anyone 
wanting  a  good  engine. 

Be  sure  to  write  us  about  it  beforo  you  buy 
elsewhere. 

Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Typo  A 
Engines,  3  to  8  h.  p.  and  Type  G  8  to  50  h.  p. 
for  gasoline  or  distillate. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.— ‘23  Washington  St- 
Main  Office — 908  Seager  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Boston — 69-75  Washington  St.,  N. 

Philadelphia — 1816  Market  St. 


Waterloo  Vapor  Cooled 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost  | 
proof  and  cannot  freeze. 


Patented  May  15,  1906 


Our 


The  King  of  all  gasoline  engines, 
catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

Send  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

1106  Park  Ave.  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


YOU  CAN  SEE 

SLATE  ROOFS 


still  in  good  condition  in  England  and 
Wales.  Will  any  other  roof  last  one- 
tenth  as  long?  Their  cost  is  only  a 
trifle  more  than  short-lived  roofing. 

Write  to-day  for  hook  and  particulars 
regarding 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs, 

giving  name  of  your  local  roofer. 


500  YEARS  OLD 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


$60 


GILSON  MFG.  CO 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEEE  TRIAL 
_ _  Askfor  catalog  all  sizes 

1H  Park  St.  Fort  Washington,  Wis. 


STEEL  ROOFING  $1.50 

Most  economical  and  durable 
rooting  known. 

Easy  to  put  on,  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  £ 
hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other 
kind.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere 
have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  any 
building.  Also  best  for  Ceiling  and  Siding. 
Fire-proof  and  Lightning-proof.  Cheaper  and 
more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rainwater. 

Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer 
in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect.  Brand  New.  St. BO 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  Grade  of  B  lat  Semi -Hard- 
ened  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding,  each  sheet  24  in. 
wide  and  24  in.  long.  Our  price  on  the  Corrugated, 
like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  by  24  in.  long, 

SI.7S.  For  25c  per  square  additional  we  will  . 
furnish  sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  Pressed  Brick  Sidin, 
Ceiling  per  sq.  9 2.00 .  Also  furnish  Standing  Seam  an 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


ig  per  sq.  $2.00.  Fine  Steel  Beaded 

_ _ _ a“V”  Crimped  Roofing.  At  these  prices 

to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  except  Okla.,  Tex.  and 
Ind.  Ter.  Quotations  to  other  points,  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

We  ship  this  roofing  to  any  one  answering  this  Ad., 
C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  us 
25  percent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash:  balance 
to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  station.  If  not 
found  as  represented,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
deposit.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.C.G.  67.  _  Lowest 
prices  on  Roofing,  Eave  Troughs.  Wire,  Pipe.  Fencing, 
Plumbing,  Doors,  Household  Goods  and  everything 
needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home. 

WE  BUY  OUR  GOODS  AT  SHERIFFS’  AND 
RECEIVERS’  SALES 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  Thirty-Fifth  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Horizontal  or  Vertical. 

VERMONT  or  IDEAL 

With  Special  Equipment  for  All  Purposes 

Write  for  Catalogs. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Farts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
114  So.  Salina  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


FARM  ENGINES 


Power  for  100 
duties.  Make 
sure  of  long, 
great  service  by 
buying  a  Leffel 
Steam  Engine — 
the  old  farm 
stand-by.  Power 
plenty  for  all 
uses.  No  dis¬ 
appointments. 
Simple  and  safe, 
low  running  ex¬ 
pense,  last  your 
lifetime.  Many 
styles  and  sizes 
Write  for  book 


James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Box  210,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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A  ONE-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM . 

Cows  Milked  By  Electricity. 

What  would  you  think  of  keeping  32  cows  on  less 
than  one  acre? 

No  other  land? 

No  other  land!  No  pasture  or  silo,  no  cultivated 
ground,  raising  no  calves,  keeping  no  bull, 
buying  all  hay  and  grain  and  paying  cash 
to  have  the  manure  hauled  away ! 

Some  of  you  dairymen  back  on  the  hills, 
with  your  cheap  pasture  land  and  your  si¬ 
los,  or  some  of  you  soiling  dairymen 
^growing  three  or  four  crops  on  the  same 
land,  will  call  such  a  person  a  phantom — 
or  if  he  lives,  a  crazy  man.  Yet  he  is  here 
— right  in  this  city  doing  the  business  and 
making  money  at  it. 

When  the  great  electrical  show  was 
started  in  this  city  the  first  week  in'  Oc¬ 
tober,  a  novelty  was  wanted.  They  hit  upon 
the  scheme  of  running  a  milking  machine 
by  electric  power,  with  real  cows  milked  in 
sight  of  the  crowd.  Shimmel’s  dairy  at 
Maspeth  was  asked  to  provide  the  cows, 
so  Mr.  Shimmel  sent  over  two  grade  Short¬ 
horns  and  two  grade  Holsteins,  and  went 
along  himself  to  see  that  they  got  a  square 
deal.  The  cows  stood  on  a  raised  plat¬ 
form,  and  while  the  machine  was  pumping 
out  the  milk,  a  great  crowd  gathered.  So 
much  has  been  said  about  pure  milk  lately 
that  city  people  begin  to  see  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  white  liquid  to  pour  in¬ 
to  their  coffee.  They  begin  to  see  that  it 
doesn’t  grow  on  trees  or  come  out  of  a 
well,  but  out  of  a  cow,  and  thus  just  as 
much  a  food  as  beefsteak  from  a  cow’s 
back.  Mr.  Shimmel  said  he  would  pro¬ 
duce  milk  so  pure  that  it  might  be  used 
without  straining.  He  did,  and  the  milk 
from  these  four  cows  was  sold  by  the  glass 
to  people  who  saw  the  milking,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  $15  a  night !  When  a  cow 
earns  $3.75  a  day  she  beats  most  skilled 
mechanics ! 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  A.  Shimmel  was  a 
market  gardener  on  a  small  piece  of  land. 

He  thought  he  saw  an  opening  on  the  sun¬ 
ny  side  of  the  dairy  business.  He  bought 
four  cows,  and  in  the  first  seven  days  he 
sold  12  quarts  of  milk.  Now,  on  less  than 
an  acre,  he  is  milking  32  cows,  which  give 
on  the  average  about  360  quarts  per  day. 

His  old  customers  pay  eight  cents  a  quart; 
no  new  ones  are  taken  now  for  less  than 
10  cents.  The  milk  is  bottled,  and  every¬ 
thing  about  the  place  is  as  clean  as  it  can 
be  made.  The  plant  is  now  worth  about 
$20,000,  and  Mr.  Shimmel  is  planning  an¬ 
other  barn — this  time  of  concrete  and  meral. 

Absolutely  nothing  is  grown  for  stock 
food.  Clover  hay  is  bought  by  the  carload. 

Mr.  Shimmel  wants  to  buy  Alfalfa  at  a  fair 
price.  He  bought  a  carload  of  baled  Al¬ 
falfa  once,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  mostly 
hard  stems  with  few  if  any  leaves.  But 
just  think  of  it,  you  dairymen  with  your 
silos  and  clover  fields.  Here  is  a  man  pay¬ 
ing  $22  a  ton  for  baled  hay  and  turning  it 
into  profitable  milk.  It’s  in  the  market.  It 
shows  you  what  the  various  middlemen  are 
taking  out  of  the  price  of  a  quart  before 
they  hand  what’s  left  to  you.  Mr.  Shimmel 
is  paying  all  the  middleman’s  toll  on  the 
grain  and  hay,  but  getting  the  full  price 
for  the  finished  product. 


For  grain  Mr.  Shimmel  buys  fine  wheat  middlings, 
cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  oil  meal  and  wet  grains  from  a 
brewery.  He  lives  a  few  blocks  from  this  brewery, 
and  thus  gets  the  grains  warm  and  sweet  from  the  vat 
at  a  low  figure.  They  have  no  chance  to  become  sour 
or  stale  and,  very  likely,  in  this  condition,  prove  a  fair 
substitute  for  silage.  The  New  York  Board  of  Health 
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has  selected  Mr.  Shimmel’s  place  as  pretty  near  a  model 
of  its  kind,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  approve  his 
feeding.  The  oil  meal  is  used  largely  as  a  laxative 
whenever  the  cattle  need  it. 

I  have  said  that  no  calves  are  raised  and  no  bull  kept 
on  this  dairy.  The  cows  are  mere  boarders — not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  their 
“papers  fit”  or  not  so  long  as  they  put 
money  in  the  pail.  They  are  bought  when 
fresh  at  the  stock  yards  and  sold  for  beef 
when  they  fail  to  give  enough  milk.  Mr. 
Shimmel  tries  to  pick  out  large,  roomy 
grade  cows  as  near  to  the  true  dairy  type  as 
he  can  get.  Those  at  the  show  looked  like 
about  three-fourths  grade  Flolstein  and 
Shorthorn.  They  give  a  good  flow  of  milk, 
which  will  average  about  four  per  cent  fat. 
The  average  cost  of  these  cows  at  the 
yards  is  $60  to  $65.  When  one  cow  fails 
another  is  bought  in  her  place,  and  under 
this  system  the  cows  are  kept  six  months 
to  a  year.  Mr.  Shimmel  says  that  the 
average  difference  between  the  price  of  the 
new  cow  for  milk  and  the  old  cow  for 
beef  is  about  $25.  Under  this  system  if  he 
can  get  from  1,500  to  2,000  quarts  of  milk 
from  a  cow,  is  evidently  a  great  profit  on 
the  cow.  The  work  of  caring  for  the  cat¬ 
tle  is  made  easy  by  labor-saving  devices. 
The  cows  are  milked  by  machinery,  the  feed 
carried  to  them  and  the  manure  taken  by 
carriers  to  a  pit  from  which  it  is  hauled  by 
a  farmer  who  is  paid  for  taking  it.  I 
shall  speak  of  these  methods  in  describing 
the  dairy.  Now  we  need  only  discuss 
the  main  facts  and  try  to  think  what  it  in¬ 
dicates  in  the  future  of  dairying.  The  Al¬ 
falfa  man,  the  silo  man,  the  cheap  pasture 
man,  the  soiling  man,  will  argue  against 
the  idea  of  buying  every  ounce  of  hay  and 
grain.  The  man  who  buys  purebred  bulls 
and  selects  his  best  cows  for  breeders  will 
punch  holes  all  through  this  plan  of  buy¬ 
ing  cattle  of  unknown  breeding  on  their 
shape  alone.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone 
of  them  can  match  M'r.  Shimmel’s  profit 
per  cow.  If  they  follow  his  plans  they 
might  go  to  the  poorhouse.  If  he  followed 
their  advice  he  might  join  them  there ! 
Thus  dairying,  like  everything  else,  is  pret¬ 
ty  much  dependent  on  conditions  and  men 
with  the  market  price  and  cost  of  getting 
to  market  deciding  it.  Perhaps  this  dairy 
shows  something  of  what  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  will  do  in  the  near  future  by  bringing 
the  cows  closer  to  the  consumer. 

h.  w.  c. 

SCALECIDE  AND  THE  SCALE. 

I  note  on  page  699  a  letter  from  George 
T.  Powell  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Scalecide, 
and  also  some  caustic  criticisms  on  the 
work  of  the  experiment  stations  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  While  the 
work  of  inspection  in  the  nursery  is  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  may  be  a  physical  impos¬ 
sibility  to  inspect  every  tree,  I  have  found 
in  my  experience  that  the  work  of  the  in¬ 
spectors  in  our  district  has  been  very  faith¬ 
ful  and  efficient.  I  also  think  it  unfair  to 
the  stations  to  give  them  such  a  generous 
calling-down  for  no*  advising  the  use  of 
the  oils  until  it  has  been  demonstrated  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  they  are  harmless.  That 
oil,  i.  e.,  Scalecide,  may  be  used  with 
safety  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  always 
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provided  that  it  is  in  careful  hands  and  used  at 
the  right  time.  That  it  is  safe  to  use  indiscriminately 
and  at  the  time  and  in  the  proportions  advised  by  some 
people  I  very  much  doubt.  If  anyone  wants  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  I  think  he  can  find  the  proof  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  That  anyone  has  yet  used  this  oil 
long  enough  to  say  positively  that  it  is  harmless,  I  have 
yet  to  learn.  In  regard  to  practical  demonstration  in 
the  application  of  lime  and  sulphur,  I  know  of  at  least 
six  orchards  where  the  inspector  of  this  district  has 
personally  superintended  and  helped  to  apply  the  lime 
and  sulphur  wash.  As  to  the  statement  that  farmers 
do  not  have  the  appliances  to  make  the  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  wash,  and  do  not  know  enough  to  make  it  if  they 
did,  that  may  hold  good  in  regard  to  farmers,  but 
speaking  of  fruit  growers  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  it  is 
a  very  different  proposition.  We  have  at  least  seven 
public  boiling  plants  in  this  section,  and  nearly  every 
large  grower  has  a  plant  of  his  own.  I  have  used  the 
lime  and  sulphur  for  three  years,  and  the  Scalecide  for 
two,  and  have  been  successful  with  both,  but  for  the 
peach  tree  lime  and  sulphur  is  the  spray.  I  have  been 
looking  for  testimony  from  some  practical  man,  not 
interested  in  the  sale  of  Scalecide,  who  could  say  that 
he  had  used  Scalecide  for  a  term  of  years  without  in¬ 
jury  to  his  trees,  and  could  also  show  that  it  was  eco¬ 
nomical  except  for  small  orchards.  I  am  spraying  some 
15,000  trees  and  am  quite  willing  to  find  a  better  way. 

FREDERICK  W.  VAIL. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  articles  on  page 
699  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Van  Alstyne  in  answer  to 
my  inquiry  in  regard  to  San  Jose  scale  and  the  matter 
of  planting  new  orchards.  I  cannot  help  but  smile, 
however,  at  the  widely  divergent  views  expressed  by 
these  two  eminent  fruit  growers  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  Scalecide,  and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  does 
not  agree  with  you  in  the  matter.  “Doctors  do  dis¬ 
agree.’  My  own  conclusions  are  in  favor  of  Scalecide 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  within  my  reach  to  ap¬ 
ply,  while  lime  and  sulphur  is  not.  j.  s.  B. 


THE  WEEK'S  PICTURES. 

“THE  BEST  CROP.” — The  little  picture  at  Fig.  389 
shows  the  leading  crop  on  a  Canadian  berry  farm.  Mr. 
M.  J.  Kerr  sends  the  picture  and  writes :  “That  old 
horse  has  been  our  driving  horse  and  general  standby 
for  over  11  years,  and  is  a  great  pet  with  the  family. 
The  youngsters  got  her  out  of  the  stable  yesterday, 
and  with  two  of  our  neighbor’s  children,  had  a  great 
time  with  four  of  them  on  her  back,  the  oldest  only 
eight  and  our  oldest  boy  of  six  leading  her.”  Of  course 
these  youngsters  had  “a  great  time,”  and  they  will  re¬ 
member  their  childhood  all  their  days. 

SOME  NEBRASKA  PRODUCTS.— From  far  out  in 
Douglass  County,  Nebraska,  comes  the  following  note: 
“I  send  a  picture  of  a  two-year-old  and  Southport  Red 
Globe  onions.  The  onion  crop  here  will  make  from  a 
half  to  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  some  fields  almost  a  fail¬ 
ure — too  dry  in  fore  part  of  season  and  too  wet  through 
the  latter  part.  In  this  community  no  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  used  to  my  knowledge,  but  I  decided  to 
try  experiments  with  the  help  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  These 
onions  are  still  growing,  and  you  can  judge  about 
their  size.  Two  fields,  one  on  each  side  of  mine,  one 
planted  on  sod  and  one  on  ground  just  cleared  of  trees, 
are  ready  to  harvest,  and  neither  one  will  make  more 
than  one-half  as  large  a  crop  as  mine,  and  are  smaller 
in  size.  Such  helps  as  this  will  pay  for  the  paper  for 
years  to  come.”  a.  d.  ferguson. 

THE  FUEL  SUPPLY. — The  wood-sawing  pictures 
won  first  prize  in  one  of  our  photograph  contests.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  is  a  pleasant  reminder : 

“These  pictures  were  taken  in  our  yard.  I  have 
read  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  long  as  I  have  read  anything,  and 
expect  to  do  so  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  be  it  long 
or  short.  Ever  since  my  father  was  assistant  editor 
with  Moore  in  Rochester  in  the  early  fifties,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  a  constant  visitor  in  our  home. 
Even  after  Father’s  untimely  death  in  1863,  and 
Mother  was  left  with  four  small  children,  she  never 
gave  up  The  R.  N.-Y.,  although  it  was  hard  to  spare 
the  price  of  the  paper  sometimes.  A  few  years  ago  I 
spent  three  years  in  the  city  but  I  still  stuck  to  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  now  I  am  back  tilling  the  soil  again.  I  enjoy 
it  more  than  ever.  Long  may  it  flourish.” 

albert  f.  bix by. 

We  print  that  picture  early  in  the  year  that  farmers 
may  be  thinking  about  that  good  supply  of  dry  fuel 
early.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  lot  of  thinking  to  put 
wood  in  a  convenient  shed. 

September  18  we  had  a  good  rain,  which  put  the  land  in 
good  order  for  seeding.  The  tobacco  crop  was  good.  The 
potato  crop  is  light  in  some  parts  of  this  county ;  the  corn 
is  ripe  and  cutting  has  begun.  There  are  a  few  corn  cutters 
here,  but  they  do  not  prove  very  satisfactory.  We  had  two 
light  fro&ts,  September  26  and  27,  but  they  did  not  injure 
anything.  v  jo.  v.  k. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  POISONS  STOCK. 

I  have  just  had  an  experience  that  is  likely  to  come  to 
anyone,  and  can  easily  be  avoided  if  we  are  a  little  more 
careful.  Three  years  ago  I  bought  a  bag  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
used  it  all  and  put  the  bag  with  other  sacks  and  fertilizer 
bags  in  a  barrel,  and  set  it  in  an  icehouse  in  the  end  of 
barn.  At  about  that  time  I  had  a  three-year-old  heifer  drop 
dead  in  the  field.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  except 
that  the  heart  stopped  beating.  A  week  ago  a  neighbor 
wanted  to  put  a  nice  cow  coming  fresh  in  November  in  my 
pasture  a  few  weeks,  so  he  brought  her  over.  Last  Wednes¬ 
day  I  set  this  barrel  outside  of  the  barn.  Saturday  morning 
my  neighbor's  cow  lay  dead  out  by  the  fence.  I  sent  for 
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the  owner  and  he  looked  her  over,  said  he  could  see  nothing 
to  cause  death,  so  just  called  it  heart  failure.  We  skinned 
her  and  buried  her.  Sunday  night  when  I  went  after  my 
cows  I  found  one  big  red  cow  due  in  November  dead  in  one 
place  and  about  five  rods  from  her  a  three-year-old  dead. 
I  thought  I  was  getting  experience  pretty  fast.  I  had  a 
veterinarian  cut  one  open  in  the  morning  and  he  could  not 
find  anything  definite.  The  lining  of  the  cow’s  paunch 
peeled  off  and  seemed  inflamed.  He  asked  me  if  I  used  any 
nitrate  of  soda  and  I  told  him  I  had  not  for  three  years, 
but  after  he  was  gone  I  hunted  around  and  found  that  old 
hag  that  had  contained  nitrate,  half  chewed  up,  and  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  those  three  cows  came  to  their  death  from  suck¬ 
ing  that  bag.  There  was  no  nitrate  in  it.  and  it  had  lain  in 
that  barrel  three  years.  I  think  the  heifer  that  died  three 
years  ago  must  have  got  some  in  some  way.  There  was  no 
sickness,  no  symptoms  of  anything  wrong;  the  animals  sim¬ 
ply  dropped  down  and  never  moved  a  muscle.  I  presume 
that  there  are  a  great,  many  farmers  who  are  using  nitrate 
of  soda  who  do  not  realize  how  much  trouble  a  little  care¬ 
lessness  may  cause,  and  I  hope  my  experience  will  put  them 
on  their  guard,  and  cause  them  to  use  it  carefully  and  not 
leave  any  around  where  cattle  could  get  it,  and  destroy  the 
bag  when  they  are  through  with  it.  I  have  two  other  cows 
that  seem  to  be  all  right  that  could  have  had  access  to  it. 
All  the  nitrate  there  was  in  that  bag  was  what  the  bag  had 
absorbed  :  it  was  down  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel  and  the 
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neighbor’s  cow  laid  out  at  night,  so  she  pulled  those  bags 
over  at  her  leisure,  and  got  what  she  wanted.  Mine  got  it 
afterward,  but  could  not  have  had  it  very  long,  as  we  drove 
them  out  of  the  barn  pasture  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  another, 
and  they  had  merely  the  time  that  it  took  to  untie  the 
others  to  get  at  it.  I  explain  at  length  to  show  how  little 
it  takes  to  kill  a  cow,  and  how  very  careful  we  ought  to  be. 
It  Is  a  sad  experience  to  me,  especially  as  a  friend  lost  a 
good  cow  by  my  unintentional  carelessness,  although  I  did 
not  suspect  the  nitrate  was  capable  of  so  much  damage  in 
its  crystal  form,  much  less  in  a  bag  that  had  merely  con¬ 
tained  It.  h.  d.  w. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

While  it  is  a  well-wtablished  fact  that  nitrate  of 
soda  is  poisonous  to  cattle  when  taken  in  sufficient 


quantity  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  such  an  amount 
could  be  derived  from  a  sack  that  so  long  before  had 
contained  the  nitrate.  Still,  the  experience  seems  to 
■point  plainly  to  the  sack  as  the  possible  source  of  poison 
in  the  case  of  the  neighbor’s  cow  and  the  correspond¬ 
ent’s  two  cattle.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
the  first  cow  died  from  nitrate  poisoning.  Where  cattle 
in  recorded  cases  have  been  poisoned  by  nitrate  of  soda 
the  losses  followed  the  drinking  of  water  in  which 
nitrate  sacks  had  been  washed,  and  in  such  instances  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  taken  must  have  been  considerable. 
In  a  few  instances  poisoning  also  has  followed  the 
immediate  pasturing  of  grass  heavily  dressed  with  the 
nitrate,  but  we  never  before  have  heard  of  poisoning 
from  the  chewing  of  a  nitrate  of  soda  sack.  Nitrate 
of  potash  (saltpeter)  is  far  more  poisonous  to  cattle 
than  is  the  nitrate  of  soda,  it  having  been  proved  by 
experiment  that  six  to  eight  ounces  may  cause  death, 
but  horses  have  to  take  the  large  dose  several  times 
before  fatal  results  occur.  In  both  instances  nitrate 
poisoning  may  cause  death  suddenly,  as  if  from  apo¬ 
plexy,  the  effect  apparently  being  upon  the  heart,  but 
usually  the  effect  is  acute  irritation,  and  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  one  would  likely  see  diarrhoea  as  a  prominent 
symptom.  In  the  apopleptic  form  death  might  occur 
in  a  few  minutes ;  in  the  other  form  it  might  happen 
inside  of  12  hours.  Chloride  of  soda  (common  salt) 
also  is  poisonous  when  taken  in  large  quantities,  acting 
first  as  a  purgative,  and  causes  irritation  when  consumed 
in  fatal  quantities. 

Reverting  to  the  poisonous  qualities  of  nitrate  of 
potash  (saltpeter)  it  may  interest  many  readers  to  know 
that  poisoning  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  certain 
places  in  the  Far  West  where  cattle  fed  on  corn  plants 
which  had  prematurely  died  and  withered,  and  in  the 
joints  of  which  saltpeter  was  found  to  have  formed 
in  considerable  quantities  as  the  result  of  evaporation. 
Animals  have  also  been  poisoned  in  many  instances  by 
drinking  meat  brine  made  of  salt  and  saltpeter.  The 
moral  apparently  is  that  all  nitrate  sacks  should  be 
ivashed  thoroughly  when  emptied  and  that  the  wash 
water  should  -be  disposed  of  by  sprinkling  upon  the 
manure  pile,  so  that  the  fertilizing  element  may  not  be 
lost.  Cattle  should  be  kept  off  grass  recently  dressed 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  all  animals  should  he  kept 
from  drinking  meat  brine.  In  this  connection  it  may 
he  added  that  lye  also  is  poisonous  to  stock  if  taken  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  so  must  be  avoided  as  much 
as  the  other  salts  mentioned.  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  CABBAGE. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  keep  cabbage  from  rotting. 
I  put  the  heads  on  high  land,  laid  straw  down  first  and  then 
cabbage  on  top,  and  threw  a  big  lot  of  sand  on  them.  They 
have  rotted  for  the  last  three  years.  I  think  the  warm 
weather  has  affected  them.  It  thaws  and  freezes,  and  that 
makes  them  rot.  n.  l. 

Vineland. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  just  why  H.  L.’s  cabbage 
rotted,  not  knowing  any  more  than  he  states  in  his 
inquiry.  It  may  be  from  several  causes;  for  one,  a 
fungus  disease  that  had  established  itself  during  late 
growth  and  not  gone  far  enough  to  cause  rot  in  the  field, 
but  that  went  on  developing  after  being  buried.  It 
may  be  that  his  cabbage  was  too  ripe,  or  not  ripe 
enough.  It  is  also  probable  that  it  was  huried  too  early, 
before  weather  was  cold  enough  to  warrant  its  keeping 
properly,  and  last  but  not  least,  my  belief  is  it  was  cov¬ 
ered  too  deeply.  If  both  the  last  named,  buried  while 
weather  was  still  warm,  and  covered  as  he  says  with 
lots  of  sand,  it  would  surely  rot;  at  least  that  has  been 
my  experience.  I  had  a  farm  hand  bury  my  Winter’s 
supply  some  few  years  ago;  he  dug  a  trench  about  10 
or  12  inches  deep,  put  in  the  cabbage  and  covered  them 
nearly  or  quite  a  foot  deep.  The  consequence  was 
that  fully  90  per  cent  rotted.  I  have  found  this  the 
case  almost  universally.  If  H.  L.  will  pull  his  cabbage 
when  at  its  best,  turn  upside  down  for  a  day  to  drain 
out  and  dry  some,  then  place  them  on  high  dry  ground 
not  more  than  three  inches  below  the  surface,  and  in 
a  single  straight  row,  heads  down,  stems  and  all,  scat¬ 
ter  some  straw  or  any  litter  that  may  be  at  hand  thinly 
alongside  the  heads;  cover  with  three  or  not  over  four 
inches  of  soil,  leaving  his  row  like  an  inverted  V  and 
not  hury  it  till  quite  cold,  I  venture  the  guess  that  it 
will  keep,  and  keep  well,  all  other  conditions  being  right. 
I  have  seen  cabbage  keep  well  that  was  stood  heads 
down  between  two  rows  where  it  grew,  and  nothing 
more  than  two  plow  furrows  thrown  against  each  side, 
and  left  in  that  condition.  I  do  not  want  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  however,  as  advocating  this  slipshod  method,  but 
wish  to  show  that  too  much  covering  is  the  cause  of 
more  rot  in  this  method  of  storage  than  too  little.  There 
is  another  method  of  keeping  cabbage  for  Winter  use, 
where  only  small  amounts  are  kept,  that  is  quite  popu¬ 
lar  in  some  localities.  Take  one  or  more  sugar  barrels, 
bury  them  in  well-drained  soil  two-thirds  their  length, 
banking  up  around  the  top.  Cut  the  heads  from  the 
stalk,  leaves  and  all,  pack  in  barrels  and  cover;  as 
severe  weather  approaches  add  more  covering.  Person¬ 
ally  I  have  not  used  this  method,  but  I  know  a  number 
of  people  who  habitually  do  it  with  entire  success.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  at  all  times  to  get  a 
supply  oiit  for  use,  which  is  not  the  case  whfen  bu»ietl  in 
the  soil.  c.  c.  hulsart. 
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ME IV  ENGLAND  HILL-TOP  ORCHARDS. 

New  Value  to  Old  Pastures. 

Part  IV. 

One  thing  can  be  said  about  Hale’s  peach  trees ;  they 
are  models  for  healthy  color.  In  every  orchard  there 
will  be  found  some  sickly-looking  trees — damaged  by 
borers,  or  winter-kill,  wounds,  or  “yellows.”  You  can 
find  some  of  them  here,  but  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  could  hardly  look  healthier.  There 
is  considerable  fungus  disease  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  A  grape  vineyard  at  one  side  of  the 
orchard  had  evidently  been  kept  plastered 
with  Bordeaux.  In  the  past  Hale  has  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  lime  and  sulphur  for 
fighting  the  San  Jose  scale.  It  has  done 
the  business  for  that  insect,  and  has  also 
had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  foliage. 

Various  statements  have  been  made  about 
Mr.  Hale’s  experience  with  the  oil  sprays, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  the  facts. 

Hale  has  been  afraid  of  the  oils,  as  he 
felt  there  was  always  a  chance  of  injury  to 
the  wood  and  leaf  where  oil  was  used. 

There  is  never  any  danger,  he  says,  from 
lime  and  sulphur,  which  benefits  tree  and 
foliage.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has 
been  experimenting  with  “Scalecide.”  This 
year  he  used  side  by  side  “Scalecide,” 
lime  and  sulphur  and  some  oil  of  his  own 
mixing.  He  states  that  the  foliage  where 
the  two  kinds  of  oil  were  used  is  just  as 
good  as  the  other.  It  would  certainly  re¬ 
quire  an  expert  in  plant  diseases  to  detec* 
any  difference — if  there  be  any.  Hale 
states  that  he  does  think  more  favorably  of 
the  oils  than  ever  before.  In  his  “home 
mixture”  there  is  a  quantity  of  carbolic 
acid,  which  has  some  effect  as  a  fungicide 
A  form  of  “Scalecide”  is  now  being  made 
which  has  also  some  of  this  effect.  Hale 
thinks  he  will  hereafter  use  the  oil  one 
year  and  lime  and  sulphur  the  next,  keep¬ 
ing  up  his  experimenting  meanwhile.  Oil 
is  the  easiest  and  quickest  to  apply,  but  at 
present  prices  lime  and  sulphur  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  Hale  seems  to  think  that  “home  mix¬ 
tures”  of  oil  can  be  made  at  a  reduced  cost. 

At  the  horticultural  meeting  Professor 
Jarvis,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  explained  the  home  mixing  of  oils. 

He  gave  the  following  formula,  which  I  un¬ 
derstand  to  be  what  Hale  calls  his  “home 
mixture:”  Two  quarts  carbolic  acid;  2J/> 
quarts  fish  oil ;  one  pound  caustic  potash ; 
heat  these  to  300  degrees;  remove  from  fire 
and  then  add  V/2  quarts  kerosene  and  5^4 
quarts  water.  This  mixture  when  fully 
made  is  called  the  Emulsifier.  To  make 
the  complete  oil  mixture  take  eight  parts 
Emulsifier ;  one  part  water ;  18  parts  crude 
petroleum ;  four  parts  rosin  oil.  This  makes 
the  “home  mixture”  which  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  oil  to  15  parts  of  water. 

Now  this  formula  is  given  as  Professor 
Jarvis  explains  it,  but  I  advise  readers  to 
go  slow  and  experiment  carefully  before 
they  use  too  much  of  it.  An  oil  chemist 
tells  me  that  this  does  not  make  a  “soluble 
oil,”  but  an  emulsion  or  mixture.  I  have 
seen  farmers  mix  kerosene  emulsion  after 
the  standard  formula  given  by  the  exper¬ 
iment  stations.  The  dregs  of  this  stuff, 
or  the  last  to  be  sprayed  out  of  the  barrel 
were  so  strong  that  it  blasted  the  trees  as 
if  fire  had  touched  them.  A  careful  man 
with  every  appliance  may  make  this  oil 
mixture,  or  whale-oil  soap,  but  something 
besides  mere  mixing  or  stirring  is  required. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  work  as  Hale  is  doing  on  these  rough 
hills  is  about  the  most  hopeful  thing  seen 
for  many  a  day  in  New  England.  For 
no  man  undertakes  such  work  unless  there 
is  some  spirit  or  strong  ambition  in  his 
heart.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  what  we  call  purebred  Americans  to 
do  the  work  of  fitting  and  planting  this 
land.  It  would  seem  to  them  like  taking  a 
backward  step  to  labor  on  this  abandoned 
soil.  Europeans,  and  especially  Italians  from  northern 
Italy,  do  not  have  this  feeling.  Anything  out  in  the  air 
of  this  country  is  progress  away  from  the  conditions 
which  they  left  at  home.  So  they  go  at  their  task  with 
hope  and  ambition,  for  as  the  trees  develop  it  means 
home,  competence  and  hope  for  the  future  of  their 
children.  Thus  such  development  helps  {0  solve  the  hard 
problem  of  future  citizenship.  h.  w.  c. 


SWEET  CLOVER  AS  STOCK  FOOD. 

Experience  With  This  Forage  in  Ohio. 

The  following  is  suggested  by  reading  Mr.  Legg’s  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  715,  “Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa.”  There 
are  wrong  impressions,  regarding  the  plant.  Here  it 
grows  very  rank  on  the  roadsides,  and  in  some  fields. 
!  used  to  think,  like  Mr.  Legg,  that  stock  would  not 


they  began  to  feed  on  it,  and  below  the  height  men¬ 
tioned,  it  was  too  coarse  and  hard  to  be  palatable.  Sel¬ 
dom  now  do  we  see  it  in  pasture  fields,  but  on  the 
roadsides  adjoining  these  fields  it  grows  in  abundance, 
and  would  undoubtedly  grow  in  the  fields  if  the  stock 
let  it  alone.  When  driving  lambs  along  the  highway,  I 
have  noticed  that  they  eat  it  as  readily  as  the  grasses 
that  grow  with  it,  Blue  grass,  etc.  Men  owning  horses 
in  my  nearest  village  I  have  known  to  cut 
it  from  the  roadsides  and  haul  it  to  their 
stables  and  feed  it  to  their  horses.  At  first 
they  refused  it,  but  soon  learned  to  relish  it. 
I  know  of  a  Timothy  meadow  being  cut 
this  year  that  had  growing  with  it  an  equal 
bulk  of  Sweet  clover.  This  was  stored  in 
sheds,  and  will  be  fed  out  to  cattle  this 
Winter.  In  the  same  field  in  which  this 
Timothy  grew  last  year,  after  wheat,  there 
came  on  five  or  six  acres  a  very  rank 
growth  of  Sweet  clover.  This  year  there 
grew  a  very  excellent  crop  of  corn  on  the 
same  land.  Alfalfa  grows  on  all  the  land 
about  here  without  soil  inoculation.  But 
unless  the  land  is  well  drained,  naturally  or 
artificially,  it  will  winter-kill.  As  regards 
Sweet  clover,  I  would  gladly  have  more  of 
it  grow  on  my  farm  than  the  stock  and  cul¬ 
tivation  will  allow  to  grow. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  john  m.  jamison. 


THE  LILY-LEAVED  SUNFLOWER.  MUCH  REDUCED.  Fig.  391. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  786. 


eat  it,  for  I  often  took  care  to  notice  when  driving 
along  a  road  on  the  sides  of  which  it  grew  as  high  as 
a  horse’s  back,  whether  the  droves  of  stock,  cattle  prin¬ 
cipally,  fed  on  it,  and  never  did  I  see  that  a  plant  had 
been  nipped.  Later,  in  a  field  where  a  lot  of  large  steers 
were  pasturing,  the  Sweet  clover  grew  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  the  cattle,  by  feeding  on  it,  had  cut  it  down 
to  about  knee  high..  Tt  had  made  a  large  growth  before 


CONNECTICUT  CONDITIONS.— The 
principal  business  of  farmers  in  this  se«- 
tion  is  dairying  and  market  gardening.  We 
have  good  markets  close  at  hand  for  these 
products  and  there  is  always  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  them.  I  think  farmers  are  handling  more 
actual  cash  to-day  than  they  were  25  or  40  years  ago, 
as  the  population  is  increasing  all  the  time,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  expenses  are  more.  Labor  has  advanced 
25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  and  feed  even  more  than 
that,  so  I  do  not  know  that  farmers  really  have  any 
more  cash  in  hand  to-day  than  they  did  years  ago. 
New  Britain,  Conn.  h.  p.  a, 


THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT— A  YEAR'S  SUPPLY.  Fig.  390. 


NEW  YORK  RURAL  DISTRICTS . 

The  north  central  part  of  Plerkimer 
County  is  especially  a  dairying  region,  and, 
in  this  town,  most  of  the  milk  is  brought  to 
the  local  milk  condensery.  The  grain  and 
hay  products  are  used  on  the  farm,  and 
more  or  less  feed  bought  in  addition. 
There  are  no  “abandoned  farms”  here  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  There  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  would,  however,  indicate 
the  contrary.  For  instance,  between  this 
village  and  the  next  one,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  there  have  been  within  the  past  60 
years  no  less  than  eight  dwelling  that  are 
now  destroyed.  Two  were  burned.  In  each 
instance  the  land  was  sold  to  adjoining 
farmers,  the  area  being  small.  In  the  other 
cases  the  buildings  were  pioneer  structures, 
and  their  location  being  in  a  meadow,  it 
was  advisable  to  remove  them  and  fill  the 
cellars.  But,  suppose  that  they  were  in  a 
pasture  and  were  allowed  to  tumble  down. 
Passers-by  noticing  the  ruins,  would  very 
naturally  assume  that  this  was  a  real  “aban¬ 
doned  farm.”  Some  of  the  owners,  or  occu¬ 
pants,  of  these  small  places  moved  to  town 
where  work  was  plenty  and  hours  of  labor 
fewer  than  on  the  farm.  The  decrease  of 
population  in  the  rural  districts  is  also  ap¬ 
parently  indicative  of  an  agricultural  exo¬ 
dus.  The  relatively  smaller  sized  families 
and  fewer  houses  are  largely  the  real  cause. 
Many  of  our  farms  are  occupied  by  tenants 
who  move  to  another  location  after  one 
year.  Too  many  of  them  are  intemperate 
and  incompetent  properly  to  manage  a  farm. 
They  never  seem  to  get  ahead;  are  often  in 
a  dispute  with  their  landlords  or  neighbors, 
and  come  howling  to  me,  as  a  magistrate, 
for  justice,  and  get  it,  too,  to  their  sorrow. 
I  think  the  man  who  has  his  own  farm 
and  can  properly  care  for  it  ought  to  do 
fairly  well  here.  Farm  labor  is  scarce,  feed 
is  high  and  the  abnormal  Summer  weather 
has  not  given  us  a  very  good  hay  and  corn 
crop.  I  do  not  farm  it  personally.  My 
tenant,  who  retired  last  year  on  account  of 
age,  was  on  the  farm  34  years,  26  of  them 
as  a  tenant.  Such  faithful  ones  are  as 
scarce  as  hens’  teeth.  I  think  that  in  some 
instances  the  disagreements  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  are  due  to  a  grasping  land¬ 
lord  who  expects  too  much  from  his  tenant. 

New  York.  g.  s.  g. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have  the 
chance : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  RANCHER _ Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRA  NCI  I  or _ Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham.  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE . Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

BBNJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE _ East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


TWINE  IN  A  CORN  HARVESTER. 

I  have  not  noticed  that  any  of  your  writers 
have  spoken  of  the  trouble  caused  in  running 
a  corn  binder  by  the  twine  pulling  out  an  ex¬ 
tra  strand,  when  the  ball  is  nearly  used  up. 
I  have  frequently  had  to  stop  the  machine 
and  rethread  the  knot-tier  because  of  the 
twine  becoming  tangled.  Now,  however,  I 
save  that  trouble  by  simply  laying  the  ball 
on  the  ground  when  there  is  50  or  100  feet 
of  twine  left,  in  it.  Leave  the  cover  of  twine 
box  loose  and  drive  off.  The  twine  unrolls 
and  the  machine  takes  it  up  as  required. 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  w.  s. 


SMALL  CROPS— HIGH  PRICES. 

I  have  never  seen  a  more  disastrous  season 
than  this,  first  a  terribly  -wet,  cold  season  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  hot,  dry  spell ;  it  looked  as  though 
everything  wonld  fail.  We  planted  only  to 
plow  down  and  plant  over  again.  Some  plots 
I  planted  three  times,  and  at  last  only  got 
partial  stands,  but  we  kept  at  it,  determined 
to  put  up  as  big  a  fight  as  possible  to  over¬ 
come  total  failure,  and  at  least,  in  a  way, 
master  bad  seasons  and  conditions,  and  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  have  been  successful  far 
beyond  expectations  Our  net  earnings  on 
October  1  are  $12.65  ahead  of  last  year  when 
the  season  closed,  and  we  have  lots  of  stuff 
to  sell  yet.  While  we  handled  much  less 
stuff  than  last  season,  prices  on  an  average 
were  double  those  of  last  season.  I  have 
been  selling  lots  of  stuff,  not  only  to  town 
people,  but  to  my  neighbor  farmers  whose 
gardens  failed.  A  number  of  them  I  supplied 
with  potatoes  up  to  now,  as  well  as  other 
stuff.  I  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  farm 
when  seasons  and  conditions  are  just  right, 
but  it  pays  to  have  crops  when  your  neigh¬ 
bors  fail.  What  good  are  high  prices  to  you 
when  you  have  nothing  to  sell?  I  now  won¬ 
der  just  where  I  would  come  out  if  I  worked 
equally  hard  and  with  the  same  determination 
in  a  fair  season  as  I  did  this  year? 

Ohio.  J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 


Harvesting  Sunflowers. 

How  are  sunflowers  harvested,  on  stalks 
until  used?  Are  they  thrashed  out?  Must 
the  seeds  be  ripe  before  cut?  Are  the  stalks 
of  food  value,  or  but  to  be  used  for  mulch¬ 
ing?  G.  o.  B. 

Ans. — Cut  them  off  below  the  head,  leaving 
enough  of  the  stalk  to  make  a  handle.  Put 
them  in  a  wagon  or  wheelbarrow  and  haul  to 
a  shed  or  other  covered  place.  Let  them 
dry  and  then  thrash  out  with  a  flail  or 
heavy  stick.  The  seeds  will  ripen  after  cut¬ 
ting  if  well  formed.  The  stalks  can  be  cut 
up  with  cornstalks  and  fed.  They  make  a 
fair  mulch  for  strawberries. 

Destroying  the  Bean  lVeev/7. 

Will  you  give  me  the  remedy  for  killing 
Bean  weevil  by  cyanide  gas?  a.  c.  b. 

Ans, — The  use  of  this  gas  was  explained 
on  page  436.  It  will  kill  the  insects,  but  a 
simpler  and  cheaper  way  is  to  use  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  This  is  a  liquid  which,  exposed 
to  the  air,  forms  a  poisonous  gas,  heavier 
than  air.  Put  the  beans  in  a  tight  box  or 
barrel.  Put  a  soap  dish  or  bowl  on  top  of 
the  beans  and  pour  the  bisulphide  into  it, 
being  careful  not  to  breathe  the  fumes  or  to 
bring  a  light  near  it.  Then  cover  the  barrel 
with  a  heavy  blanket.  The  gas  will  form  and 
sink  down  through  the  beans,  destroying  the 
insects. 

Stay  By  the  Clover. 

Would  you  advise  turning  under  the 
Cow-horn  turnips  and  Crimson  clover 
this  Fall  and  sow  to  rye,  or  let  it 
lie  until  Spring  and  plow  then?  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  plant  field  to  potatoes  next  Spring. 
Both  turnips  and  clover  made  good  growth, 
hut  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  get  much  benefit 
from  turning  under  the  young  clover.  It 


has  been  too  wet  to  plow  for  nearly  a  month ; 
some  seeding  is  still  to  be  done,  and  some  that 
has  been  done  could  have  been  left  undone 
to  advantage.  E.  w.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

Axs. — No;  we  would  not  plow  under  the 
turnips  and  clover  this  Fall.  Let  them  alone. 
They  will  keep  growing  until  the  ground 
freezes.  One  inch  of  growth  on  the  clover 
will  be  worth  three  or  four  in  the  rye,  and 
the  latter  would  barely  make  a  start  this 
Fall  if  seeded  now.  Stay  by  the  clover.  It 
may  kill  out  next  Spring,  but  even  if  it  does, 
you  will  have  more  than  your  money’s  worth. 

Feeding  Out  Hay. 

We  cut  our  oats  green  just  after  the  “milk’’ 
stage  was  passed  and  the  hardening  just  be¬ 
gun.  Can  it  be  used  as  food  for  horse?  To 
what  extent  will  it  take  the  place  of  oats 
as  grain  in  feeding  to  the  horse?  The  horse 
has  been  on  oats  all  Summer  and  pasture 

besides.  K-  Mt 

Ans. — In  our  experience  it  pays  to  feed 
with  the  oat  hay  about  one-third  as  much 
dry  oats  as  when  hay  is  fed. 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Heavy  Bobbowing. — During  the  nine 
months  just  past  issues  of  new  securities  in 
the  form  of  notes,  stocks  and  bonds  exceed 
$1,000,000,000.  About  two-thirds  of  these 
were  railroad  paper  and  the  remainder  “in¬ 
dustrials,”  which  include  manufacture,  min¬ 
ing  and  practically  everything  outside  of 
railroad  business. 

The  Mabket  for  stocks  has  been  dull  for 
several  months.  People  are  hanging  on  to 
their  money  because  of  the  uncertainty  in 
financial  affairs  and  the  evident  bad  faith 
of  those  who  make  and  break  the  prices  of 
stocks.  The  writer  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  scare-head  talk  about  panics  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  upsetting  of  business  said  to  be  close 
at  hand,  as  though  Providence  were  about 
to  punish  us  with  misery  in  proportion  to 
our  prosperity. 

Results  of  Prosperity. — Some  of  the 
fruits  of  continued  prosperity  are  extrava¬ 
gance,  idleness  and  a  decline  of  interest  in 
civic  affairs.  Every  one  of  these  items  has 
its  adverse  influence  on  the  “good  times  ’ 
of  which  it  is  a  result,  and  the  last  named 
is  not  a  minor  one.  “Government  by  the 
people”  must  be  by  the  people  and  not  merely 
by  a  few  of  them,  otherwise  forms  of  tyranny 
pernicious  and  intolerable  will  result.  In  a 
commercial  age,  like  the  present,  this  op¬ 
pression  consists  in  grabbing  money  and  other 
seizables.  If  charter  privileges  worth  mil¬ 
lions  are  given  away  and  staple  articles  of 
food  and  wear  “cornered,”  and  sold  to  the 
consumer  at  twice  their  actual  value,  it  is 
because  the  people  by  absence  from  the  polls 
and  ignorance  of  the  doings  of  legislative 
bodies  have  permitted  it.  “Criminal  ’  trusts 
feed  and  fatten  at  first  because  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  neglect  of  those  who  should  have  known 
what  was  going  on,  but  did  not.  Easy  of 
regulation  at  the  start,  they  grow  into  siz¬ 
able  problems,  thus  far  unsolved. 

Apple  Questions. — “Perry  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  a  good  crop  of  apples  this  year, 
though  a  great  portion  of  the  State  has  few 
or  none.  Buyers  from  Pittsburg  are  here 
paying  40,  45  and  50  cents  per  bushel,  and 
shipping  to  that  place.  I  have  a  young  or¬ 
chard  from  which  I  expect  600  to  800  bush¬ 
els  of  Winter  apples,  which  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  to  the  best  advantage.  I  don't  like 
to  sell  nice  apples  now  at  40  to  50  cents  per 
bushel  when  in  Pittsburg  they  retail  at  15 
cents  per  quarter  peck.  I  can  put  them  in 
cold  storage  for  10  cents  per  barrel  per 
month.  Barrels  cost  41  cents  here;  one- 
half  barrel  baskets  can  be  had  for  10  and 
11  cents  apiece  by  the  hundred.  Which 
would,  do  you  think,  be  the  better  way  to 
ship,  in  barrels  or  one-half-barrel  baskets? 
Would  thev  bring  better  prices  in  baskets 
than  if  shipped  in  barrels?  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  put  in  cold  storage  till  better  prices 
prevail  ?” 

The  prices  vou  name,  40  to  50  cents  per 
bushel,  seem  low,  but  we  judge  that  this  in¬ 
cludes  the  fruit  as  it  runs.  It  is  the  writer’s 
opinion  that,  taking  one  year  with  another 
a  grower  situated  like  the  inquirer  comes 
out  best  by  shipping  the  apples  on  commis¬ 
sion,  provided  he  is  in  touch  with  a  selling 
agent  who  is  honest  and  attends  to  business. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  as  many 
people  think  that  shipping  on  commission  is 
the  last  resort.  A  man  who  buys  apples  in 
the  orchard  knows  that  he  runs  a  heavy  risk 
and  will  naturally  make  a  close  bargain. 
The  apple  crop  throughout  the  country  is 
short,  and  it  would  seem  that  much  higher 
prices  would  prevail  before  Spring,  yet  this 
very  supposition  may  induce  an  excessive 
number  of  growers  to  store  and  hold,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  that  the  big  rise  in  Spring  does 
not  come  because  there  are  too  many  apples 
waiting  for  it.  One  plan  that  often  works  well 
in  such  a  doubtful  season  is  to  store  until 
midwinter  and  give  your  commission  man  au¬ 
thority  to  withdraw  and  sell  at  every  favor¬ 
able  turn  of  the  market,  which  may  last 
for  only  half  a  day  or  less.  For  shipping 
Winter  apples  barrels  are  preferable  to  bas¬ 
kets,  as  fruit  is  less  damaged  in  transit 
when  properly  barrelled.  Baskets  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  cheaper,  however.  The  bushel  box  is  a 
good  package  for  apples  that  are  fair  and 
high-colored,  but  the  poorest  package  for 
any  other  grade,  as  the  box  comes  into  mar¬ 
ket  competition  with  the  western,  fancy  fruit, 
free  from  blemishes.  The  baskets  referred 
to  are  not  open  to  this  objection,  as  they 
are  used  for  all  kinds  of  apples  from  wind¬ 
falls  to  No.  1.  w.  w.  H. 
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Before  Ton  Roof 

house,  factory,  warehouse,  stable,  barn,  shed, 
or  other  building,  consider 

Paroid  Roofing 

Paroid  is  now  and  ha9  been  for  years,  the 

best  ready  roofing  made. 

Paroid  Rust-Proof  Steel  Caps 

{Patented) 

add  value  to  any  ready  roofing  but  can  bo 
had  only  with  Paroid.  They  are  rust-proof 
on  both  sides  and,  being  square,  have  larger 
binding  surface.  They  will  add  years  to 
roof  life. 

To  let  yon  test  and  prove  Paroid’s  superi¬ 
ority,  we  make  this 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

Buy  one  roll  of  Paroid.  apply  it  to  your  roof. 
If  you  are  not  then  satisfied  that  you  have  the 
best,  we  will  send  you  a  check  for  the  amount 
you  paid  for  the  roofing  and  cost  of  applying. 

Send  For  Free  Samples 

of  Paroid,  Rust-Proof  Capsand  name  of  our  Paroid 
dealer.  If  you  care  for  our  book  of  plans  for  farm 
and  poultry  buildings,  enclose  i  cents  for  postage. 

F.  YV.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers, 

(. Established  iSif) 

SB  Mill  Street,  Eeet  Walpole,  Maas, 

1 428  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

Originators  of  complete  roofing  kit  and  the 
Paroid  Rust-Proof  fctecl  Cap. 
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This  is  the  Book  that  will 
Increase  Your  fruit  Profit 


BOOK  FOR 
vt  CENT 


It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green's  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a  banker,  succeeded  in 
Fruit  Growing.  It  gives  In  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  strawberries.  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 
He  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  beginners  how  to  start. 

Thu r  “BooKfa  Free 

also  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit 
Magazine.  Postal  brings  them.  ' 

Green’s  Fruit  Grover  Co., 

Boi  lOO 
Rochester,  N.T- 


“PRESIDENT  WILDER” 

THE  BOSS  COMMERCIAL  CURRANT 

PLANT  IN  THE  FALL. 

For  prices  apply  to  the  subscriber. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  New  York. 


TREES  --  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  me. 

Frultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia, 


.Established  1856.. 


PEACHES  A  FRUITS 

ARE  BRINGING  HIGH  PRICES. 
You  Had  Better  Plant  Some  Trees  this  Fall. 

We  have  them  for  sale. 

Address  JQS<  JJ  gLACK>  SON  6  CO., 
HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Trees,  Shrubbery,  &c.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 


Pill  I  PBnD  1908  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
TULL  unur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  -1,000,000  High  Grade  plants  for 
Fall  setting  now  i  eady.  Prices  $1.7.1  per  1,000  up.  Catalogue 
Free.  Address,  s.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartley,  Delaware. 


PDI 1IT  an<J  Shade  Trees  at  WHOLESALE 
ilvUI  I  PRICES  for  fall  delivery.  Catalog  free. 
Woodbine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
’  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 

STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


CATALPA  TREES. 

LAND  OWNERS— I  have  a  message  for  you. 
It  is  about  our  trees.  Tbe  story  will  surprise 
you.  There  is  money  in  it  too.  Write  for  it. 
It  is  free.  Address 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


WANTED 

Address,  “NEW  JERSEY.”  care 


-OATS  in  100-bushel,  and  MILL 
FEED  in  single-ton  shipments. 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


APPLE  BARRELS. 


Four  Factories. 
Prompt  Shipments. 

Robt.  Gillie*,  Medina,  .N.  Y. 


Grow  Mushrooms 

We  show  you  how  to  get  big  returns  on 
a  small  investment, 

A  Mushroom  Bed  Is 
a  Money  Maker 

Grown  without  a  greenhouse  or  even  a 
cold  frame.  Every  brick  of  Pure  Culture  Spawn 
insures  desired  color,  uniform  size  and  supe¬ 
rior  quality  and  bears  this  trade  c 
mark,  buy  no  other,  there’s  noth-pN^^'f' 
ing  “just  as  good.”  Our 
book— 4th  edition— gives  you  full^^ 
directions,  based  on  latest  practical  and 
scientific  results.  Get  it  now.  Ask  for  book  L 

PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  CO.,  •  Pacific,  Missouri 

Distributing  Warehouses:  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia. 


HEEBNER’S  FEED  CUTTERS. 

Feed  all  your  fodder.  By  using  Heebner’s  cutters  with 
shredder  attachment  the  whole  of  the  nutritious  stock  is  cut, 
crushed  and  shredded,  and  rendered  edible.  No  waste. 
Animals  eat  it  gTecdilj  and  thrive.  Shredder  attachment  costs  15.00.  Tho 
model  ensilage  cutter.  Also  make  Tread  Powers,  Lever  Powers,  Little 
Giant  and  Penna.  Threshers,  Wood  Saws,  Feed  Mills,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
HEEBNEB  SONS,  22  Broad  St.,  Lonsdale,  Pa, 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

DO  U  BLE  ACTI  ONiV  J  0 1  NT  ED  POLE  CUTA 

C/TY  111  SEND  FOR  I — T- 

^  UP  h  CIRCULARS  TO  IRC 

NO  4' .  CUTAWAY 

QZ  MORE  HARROW  -~a 

•cc  USE  CO.  Q 

FOR  0  Vhigganum  — ^ 

C_3  PLOW.  -^L--/^~^a^coNW.u.3.A. 
Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistie  or  any  foul  plant. 

Send  for  circulars  to  tho 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  39  Main  St..  Hlgoanum.  Conn. 


New  and  Liberal  Homestead  Regulations  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 

New  Districts  Now  Opened 
for  Settlement 

Some  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  grain-growing 
belts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  been 
opened  for  settlement  under  tho  Revised  Homestead 
Regulations  of  Canada.  Thousands  of  Homesteads  of 
160  acres  each  are  now  available.  The  new  Regula¬ 
tions  make  it  possible  for  entry  to  be  made  by  proxy, 
the  opportunity  that  many  in  the  United  States  have 
been  waiting  for.  Any  member  of  a  family  may 
make  entry  for  any  other  member  of  the  family,  who 
may  be  entitled  to  make  entry  for  himself  or  herself. 
Entry  may  now  be  made  before  the  Agent  or  Sub¬ 
agent  of  the  District  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions), 
by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  an  intending  homesteader. 

“Any  even-numbered  section  of  Dominion  Lands  In 
Manitoba  or  the  Northwest  Provinces,  excepting  8  end 
26,  not  roservod,  may  be  homeeteaded  by  any  person 
tho  sole  hord  ol  a  family,  or  male  over  18  yosrs  of 
age,  to  the  extont  of  ono-querlor  section,  ol  160  aoros, 
more  or  less.” 

The  fee  in  each  case  will  be  $10.  Churches,  schools 
and  markets  convenient.  Healthy  climate,  splendid 
crops  and  good  laws.  Grain-growing  and  cattle¬ 
raising  principal  industries.  .  _  . 

For  further  particulars  as  to  Rates,  Routes,  Best 
Time  to  Go  und  Where  to  Locate,  upply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa, Canada,  or  to 
THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent,  Syracuse 
Bunk  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OR  FALL  PLANTING. 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varieties 
of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy  and 
native  grown.  HAlso  have  a  fine  line  of  selected  large  stock 
ORNAMENTALS  and  FRUITS  which  will  give  results  at  once  an d^  sure  to  live.  Let  us  give  you  a 
•e  on  your  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  1’ We  do  LAN  I)SC  A  PE  GARDENING  in  all  its  hi  aut-h  .  . 
rite  to-day  for  our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  ». 


DO  YOU  SHIP  APPLES? 


If  you  do.  ship  them  in  the  New  York 

or  Canadian  Bushel  Box  made  by 

South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


THE  TWO  GREAT 
BUSINESS  APPLES 

Also  Stayman,  Wealthy,  Cornell  Baldwin,  and  other  leading  varieties;  all  grown  from  selected  bearing 
parents.  Every  tree  “true  as  steel.”  If  you  want  to  grow  the  finest  apples  In  t>>e  world,  our  fist  or 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Rabbit  Law  in  Pennsylvania. 

Does  not  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  allow  a 
farmer  on  his  own  farm  to  kill  rabbits  the 
year  around?  G.  d. 

Yes,  he  may  kill  rabbits  at  any  time  on  his 
land,  but  he  must  do  so  to  protect  his  crops 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  the 
rabbits.  lie  is  not  at  liberty  to  sell  same. 

Renewal  of  Notes  and  Judgments. 

What  is  the  rule  as  to  judgments,  how 
often  must  they  be  renewed?  Notes?  R. 

A  judgment  in  any  of  the  higher  courts  is 
valid  for  20  years  and  can  be  renewed  at  any 
time  within  that  time.  In  the  justice  of  the 
peace  court  the  plaintiff  has  five  years  to 
levy  execution.  A  person  has  six  Vears  in 
which  he  may  sue  to  recover  in  the  following 
cases :  A  debt,  book  account  or  note.  If  the 
instrument  is  sealed  he  may  wait  20  years. 

Defective  Line  Fence. 

The  line  fence  between  m.v  land  and  that 
of  B  is  poor,  his  cows  reaching  under  and 
eating  my  crops.  What  can  I  do? 

Pennsylvania.  s.  w.  c. 

Write  B  demanding  that  he  join  you  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  fence.  If  he  fails  in  this,  call 
in  the  fence  viewers  (town  auditors)  to 
examine  the  line  fence ;  then  erect  a  suitable 
fence  under  their  direction,  and  recover  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  B. 

Overdue  Note. 

I  accept  a  note  in  payment,  giving  a  re¬ 
ceipt  in  full,  the  note  is  now  past  due. 
What  are  my  rights?  s.  t.  l. 

New  York. 

You  may  sue  on  the  note  or  on  the  debt 
and  explain  the  receipt.  The  note  is  evidence 
of  the  debt,  not  the  debt.  But  if  the  note  is 
drawn  and  made  by  a  third  party  which  your 
debtor  turns  over  to  you,  then  you  take  it 
with  all  risks  and  must  look  to  the  maker 
unless  your  debtor  endorsed  it. 

Payment  on  a  Lost  Note. 

I  accepted  note  from  my  neighbor  for  a 
debt,  which  is  now  overdue,  but  the  note  is 
lost.  What  right  have  I  now?  Must  I  wait 
or  advertise  for  lost  note?  J.  l.  G. 

The  note  is  merely  evidence  or  proof  of  the 
debt.  One  can  sue  on  the  note  or  on  the 
debt,  so  that  if  the  note  is  lost  you  may 
proceed  to  show  the  debt  by  such  evidence  as 
you  have,  also  state  that  there  was  a  note 
given,  but  same  is  lost.  We  suggest  that  you 
write  the  debtor  asking  payment ;  he  may  pay 
up  in  ignorance  of  t lie  loss  of  the  note. 

Weed  Cutting  on  Highway. 

Will  you  give  the  substance  of  the  latest 
bill  or  law  signed  bv  the  Governor  of  this 
State  with  regard  to  cutting  brush  and  weeds 
along  the  highway?  tv.  H.  c. 

Otsego  Co.,  New  York. 

According  to  the  last  provisions  of  the 
highway  law  that  is  available  each  owner  or 
tenant  of  property  must  cut  the  weeds  along 
the  roadside  during  June  and  August  of  each 
year  under  penalty.  It  would  be  wise  to  con¬ 
sult  the  highway  commissioner,  as  the  board 
of  supervisors  has  power  to  modify  these  pro¬ 
visions. 

Husband’s  Right  in  Property. 

My  father-in-law  bought  a  farm  and  deeded 
it  to  my  wife  on  the  understanding  that  I 
would  fix  it  up.  I  spent  .$<5,000  on  it.  lie 
has  since  died.  What  are  my  rights  as  to 
a  home  there  and  as  to  the  money  spent? 

New  Hampshire.  R.  o.  D. 

The  wife  owns  the  farm  against  all  the 
world  and  she  may  convey,  mortgage  or  will 
it  at  pleasure.  The  husband  has  social  and 
moral  claims  to  the  society  of  the  wife,  but 
no  legal  rights  on  the  place  as  against  the 
wife’s  wishes.  On  the  facts,  we  think  that 
he  has  some  claim  for  the  money  spent  if  it 
is  not  outlawed.  It  seems  that  a  wife  may 
own  the  home  and  turn  her  husband  out.  She 
forfeits  all  claims  to  support  in  doing  thus. 

Widow’s  Property  Rights. 

My  husband  died  intestate,  leaving  two  in¬ 
fant  children  He  owned  a  farm  with  two 
mortgages  on  it,  amounting  to  nearly  the 
value  of  the  place.  Discuss  my  rights. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  w.  w.  s. 

The  widow  is  entitled  to  her  dower  inter¬ 
est,  one-third  of  the  income  of  the  place  dur¬ 
ing  her  life,  also  a  share  in  the  farm  until 
the  youngest  child  is  of  age.  In  case  the  fam- 
ilv  conclude  to  sell,  it  must  be  foreclosed  and 
sold  at  public  auction.  Out  of  the  proceeds 
the  mortgages  are  paid  in  their  order,  and 
what  is  left  will  be  distributed  by  the  surro¬ 
gate.  It  will  be  well  for  the  widow  to  con¬ 
sult  with  her  business  friends  as  to  the  prop¬ 
er  course  to  follow.  If  the  rent  or  income 
will  pay  interest,  taxes  and  improvements, 
she  may  keep  the  place ;  otherwise,  sell  it. 

Agent’s  Verbal  Contract. 

I  bought  a  machine  from  agent  of  firm  on 
written  contract.  The  agent  says  his  firm 
will  make  good  any  breakage  within  one  year. 
The  firm  writes  me  that  it  is  not  in  con¬ 
tract.  What  can  I  do?  i*  s.  s. 

N'ew  York. 

The  rule  is  that  you  cannot  change  the 
terms  of  a  written  contract  by  oral  evidence, 
as  the  parties  are  presumed  to  cover  all  the 
conditions  in  the  writing.  People  buying 
with  a  written  contract  should  see  that  all 
points  favorable  to  them  are  in  writing.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  agent  may  not  have  authority  to 
make  warranties;  if  this  is  the  case,  the  firm 
is  not  liable  on  his  promises.  These  irre¬ 
sponsible  agents  make  rash  statements  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  sales.  In  case  of  doubt,  write 
the  firm  and  keep  their  letter. 

Breach  of  Timber  Contract. 

The  timber  and  wood  on  a  farm  is  sold, 
and  three  years  are  given  to  get  the  wood 
and  timber  off.  The  person  who  bought  the 
timber  and  wood  failed  to  get  it  off  within 
the  time  given.  What  can  the  owner  of  the 
farm  do  about  it?  Can  the  person  who 
bought  the  timber  and  wood  leave  all  or  part 
of  it  on  land  by  paying  damages  to  owner 
of  farm  without  the  owner’s  consent? 

Wilton,  N.  H.  w.  M.  w. 

The  wood  still  belongs  to  the  purchaser, 
but  the  owner  of  the  land  may  recover  for 
any  damage  done  him  by  the  owner  of  timber 
working  at  it  or  hauling  it  off,  but  the 


ownet  must  show  extent  of  injury  to  re¬ 
cover  any  damages.  Yes,  the  purchaser  of 
wood  may  abandon  the  rest  of  the  timber 
and  settle  accordingly  with  the  owner.  Ques¬ 
tion  does  not  state  whether  contract  is  for 
clearing  up  the  land  or  for  sale  of  standing 
wood.  The  measure  of  damages  for  breach 
of  contract  is  small  in  comparison  with  dam¬ 
ages  for  a  wrong.  Keep  in  mind  also  that  a 
contract  may  be  violated  in  one  or  more  par¬ 
ticulars  and'  still  be  binding  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  provisions. 

Liability  of  Employee. 

Is  there  a  New  York  State  law  making  an 
engineer  or  other  employee  liable  for  whole 
or  part  of  judgment  for  damages  recovered 
against  a  railroad  for  accident,  if  said  em¬ 
ployee  is  wholly  or  in  part  responsible  for 
such  accident?  If  so,  when  was  said  law 
passed  and  when  was  it  operative?  w. 

New  Jersey. 

No,  there  is  no  such  statute  or  decision, 
the  fundamental  rule  is,  and  has  been  for 
ages,  the  master  is  liable  in  damages  for  acts 
of  his  servant  while  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  master’s  work.  But  if  the  servant  turns 
aside  from  his  master’s  work  to  do  an  act 
of  his  own,  he  is  not  then  a  servant,  but  is 
acting  personally.  Suits  for  damages  seems 
the  only  way  we  can  make  some  corporations 
regard  the  safety  of  its  patrons.  The  recent 
changes  in  the  law  have  been  to  extend,  not 
limit  the  liability  of  the  employer. 

Widow’s  Dower. 

Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  widow’s  right 
of  dower?  n.  k. 

New  York. 

Dower  is  the  right  or  interest  which  a  wife 
has  in  the  real  property  owned  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  which  right  becomes  operative  at  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  continues  during 
the  life  of  the  widow.  It  gives  her  one-third 
of  the  rental  value  of  all  the  real  property 
he  owned  during  his  life  except  such  parcels 
as  she  released  by  joining  with  him  in  a 
deed.  A  divorce  will  cut  off  all  dower  right, 
also  a  sufficient  provision  in  a  will  given  to 
the  widow  in  lieu  of  dower.  Thus,  all  mort¬ 
gages  and  deeds  by  married  men  should  be 
executed  by  the  wife  also,  otherwise  her 
dower  interest  will  begin  if  she  outlives  her 
husband  and  continue  for  her  life.  The  law 
protects  her  dower  rights,  and  nothing  but 
divorce  or  her  signing  off  will  prevent  her 
from  enjoying  it.  Ther  is  no  dower  interest 
in  personal  property.  The  husband,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  right  by  courtesy  in  the 
real  property  which  his  wife  owned  at  time 
of  her  death,  giving  him  the  use  of  all  of  it 
for  his  life.  But  as  she  may  deed  it  or  will 
it  to  suit  herself,  it  is  seldom  that  the  right 
obtains. 

Telephone  Poles  on  Highway. 

Can  a  telephone  or  telegraph  company  place 
its  poles  along  the  roadside  legally  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
premises?  If  the  poles  are  erected  and  the 
owner  makes  no  objection  at  the  time,  can 
he  afterward  cause  the  removal  of  the  poles 
and  if  so,  in  what  manner?  If  a  regular  in¬ 
corporated  telephone  company  passes  a  prop¬ 
erty  with  its  wires  giving  service  to  a  lo¬ 
cality  can  it  refuse  service  to  anyone  who 
may  apply  for  service  and  offer  to  pay  for 
same?  When  a  telephone  company  wilfully 
neglects  to  give  proper  service,  leaving  its 
lines  out  of  order  for  days  and  weeks  at  a 
time,  can  it  force  payment  for  service  or  re¬ 
move  its  telephones  for  non-payment? 

New  York.  D.  M. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies  have 
the  right  to  string  their  lines  along  the  high¬ 
way  by  paying  the  owners  for  the  damage 
or  injury  incurred.  But  they  have  the  right 
of  way.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
the  telegraph  companies  were  of  such  service 
to  the  Government  that  Congress  gave  inter¬ 
state  companies  great  favors  and  powers, 
and  the  States  follow  that  trend.  Cities  and 
vilages  may  compel  them  to  place  their  wires 
under  ground.  No,  you  cannot  remove  the 
poles,  but  may  sue  them  for  the  damage.  A 
telephone  company  is  a  common  carrier  and 
must  treat  all  alike,  thus  giving  service  to 
all  who  apply.  If  lines  are  out  of  order, 
make  complaint  of  this  and  deduct  for  the 
time  that  service  is  delayed. 

Trees  and  Telegraph  Wires. 

Telegraph  and  other  companies  have  strung 
their  wires  overhead  in  our  village  cutting 
off  limbs  from  the  shade  trees  freely,  spoil¬ 
ing  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  trees. 
As  Lakewood  is  famous  for  its  streets,  we 
wish  to  protect  the  trees.  What  can  be  done? 
New  Jersey.  f.  m.  m. 

The  companies  are  answerable  in  damages 
to  the  owner  for  any  injury  done  the  trees 
or  to  the  property  by  the  disfiguring  of  the 
trees.  This  is  a  serious  offense,  and  ft  should 
not  lie  overlooked  by  any  owner  whether  on 
a  farm  or  in  town.  The  village  can  compel 
the  companies  to  place  their  wires  under¬ 
ground,  as  is  the  case  in  England.  Overhead 
wires  are  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  using  the  street,  as  wires  often  break ; 
they  are  also  very  unsightly.  These  corpora¬ 
tions  have  become  very  indifferent  to  such 
matters.  The  presence  of  the  wires,  how¬ 
ever,  does  no  injury  to  the  trees,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  trees  cause  “leaks”  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

Property  With  Clouded  Title. 

A  man  owning  a  farm  exchanged  it  for 
property  in  New  York  City.  The  city  was  de¬ 
clared  to  have  a  clear  title  except  a  small 
mortgage,  which  was  recorded  in  New  York 
County,  but  at  later  date  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  second  mortgage,  recorded  in  an¬ 
other  county.  When  the  two  mortgages  were 
forclosed  there  was  little  or  nothing  left. 
Now,  as  I  understand  the  law,  real  estate  can 
only  be  transferred  when  money  or  real  estate 
of  same  value  is  received  for  it.  If  this  is 
so,  cannot  the  children  of  original  owner  re¬ 
cover  the  value  of  the  farm?  The  farm  is 
now  a  part  of  New  York  County’s  water  sys¬ 
tem.  About  30  years  have  passed  since  the 
exchange  was  made ;  nothing  was  done  when 
it  was  found  that  the  city  property  was 
worthless,  as  they  believed  deed  given  was 
as  binding  as  though  title  to  city  property 
was  all  right.  C.  R. 

New  York. 

On  the  statement  of  facts  recited  by  C.  R., 
nothing  can  now  be  done,  because  there  was 
no  written  contract  of  sale  stating  condition 
of  title,  size  of  the  property,  and  like  de¬ 
tails  ;  moreover,  too  much  time  has  elapsed. 
In  the  case  of  a  purchaser  finding  defects  in 
the  property  l>ought,  he  should  complain  and 
ask  redress  at  once,  as  his  silence  is  re¬ 


garded  as  compliance,  in  (lie  purchase  of 
real  property  it  is  wiser  to  have  the  details 
set  forth  in  a  contract  as  well  as  the  deed,  so 
that  you  can  hold  the  vendor  to  the  contract. 
In  the  matter  of  consideration,  the  contract 
and  deed  should  recite  the  sum  paid,  but  the 
seal  implies  consideration.  Much  property 
passes  on  the  statement  in  deed  than  $1  has 
been  paid.  The  foreclosure  cleared  up  any 
defects  and  gave  a  title  from  the  court  to 
the  buyer.  All  deeds,  mortgages,  liens  and 
judgments  must  be  recorded  in  the  county 
where  the  property  is  located.  It  is  likely 
that  C.  R.  is  misinformed  as  to  some  of  the 
facts. 


“Farmers*  Favorite*’ 

IMUTTV  rflftKPD  Just  the  thing  for  butchers, 
r  EXls  uuunxiv  sugar-makers,  poultry  m  e  n, 
AXTT\  D  AIT  CD  stockmen,  dairymen  and  fruit 
/VINU  DUILEIx  growers.  Has  no  equal  for 
cooking  feed  and  heating  water- 
Fine  for  sterilizing  milk  cans.  Cheap  and  economical. 
Write  for  circular.  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  X.  Y. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

\n<l  send  4  Huggy  Wh«*el»,  Steel  Tire*  on  -  $8.75 
1  With  Rubber  Tire*,  $  1 5. SO.  I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
BRlrSf fread-  Top  $29.76;  Sleighs,  $10.76.  Write  for 

V/TCMw  oatlog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheels,  $5.50. 
V roQgflf  Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.R.  BOOB, Cincinnati,!). 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


LEFFEL 


Farmers  are  coming  back  to  .team,  the  one  re¬ 
liable  power.  It’s  suited  to  more  kinds  of  work,  Is 
cheaper,  surer,  safer,  more 
powerful.  The  old  reliable 
Leffel  engines  are  built  spe¬ 
cially  for 

Farm  Power 
Ser¬ 
vice 

Styles 
and 
Sizss 
for 
All 

Needs 


Furnish  steam  for  many  uses  as  well  as  power. 
Portables  and  on  skids  If  moving  Is  required.  Good 
for  a  man’s  lifetime.  Write  for  book. 


James  Leflel  &  Co..  Box  210,  Springfield.  Ohio 


Strong  Harness 

If  you  would  have  your  harness 
rain -proof,  sun-proof(  sweat- 
proof,  soft,  strong  andphable.use 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 


Make9  old  harness  look  like  new. 
Preserves  the  looks  of  new  har* 
ness.  Contains  nothing  to  cut 
and  chafe.  Will  not  rot  stitches. 

To  reduce  axle-friction  to  aa 
absolute  minimum  use 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

Superior  to  castor  oil  and  more 
economical.  Does  not  gum  or 
corrode.  Highest  Award  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  Sold 
everywhere — all  sizes. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


NEW  HOMES 

Government  Homesteads,  Timber  Lands,  Improved 
Farms,  Irrigated  Tracts,  Business  Openings 

The  Chicago  CBb  North  Western  Railway  makes  special  low 
excursion  rates,  by  means  of  which  prospective  settlers  may 
visit  the  territory  being  opened  up  by  newly  constructed  lines, 
and  examine  for  themselves  the  opportunities  for  new  homes 
and  cheap  lands  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 


ROUND  TRIP  FROM  CHICAGO 


PIERRE,  S.D.  .  . 

$23.55 

LANDER,  WYO.  .  . 

$25.00 

ABERDEEN,  S.D.  . 

21.35 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  . 

25.00 

HURON,  S.D.  .  . 

20.00 

EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 

11.60 

BONESTEEL,  S.D.  . 

20.15 

ASHLAND,  WIS.  .  . 

14.25 

DEADWOOD  and  LEAD 

25.00 

RHINELANDER,  WIS. 

11.25 

HOT  SPRINGS,  S.D. 

25.00 

RICE  LAKE,  WIS.  . 

12.75 

BELLE  FOURCHE,  S.D, 

.  25.00 

O’NEILL,  NEB.  .  . 

18.85 

GASPER,  WYO.  .  . 

25.00 

LONG  PINE,  NEB.  . 

20.00 

Correspondingly  low  rates  to  many  other  points 

west  and  northwest. 

Our  printed  matter,  sent  free,  contains  synopsis  of 
United  States  Homestead  laws,  letters  from  scores  of 
settlers  who  have  been  successful  in  acquiring  a  com¬ 
petence,  maps  and  full  particulars. 

W.  B.  KNISKERN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry., 


NW  659 


Chicago,  III. 


OLDS 

ENGINES 

BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST* 

U.5.GQVT  REPORT. 


Do  you  want  an  engine  ? 
We  have  one  you  can  afford 
to  buy.  We  have  been  building  nothing  but  engines  for  25  years. 
We  guarantee  the  Olds  Engines  will  run  properly.  The  price  is  right. 
The  engine  is  reliable  and  simple.  We  treat  you  right.  There  is  an 
agent  near  by  to  see  everything  is  right  and  kept  so. 

We  have  a  liberal  proposition  to  make  to  you,  besides  furnishing  you  the  best 
engine  made. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it,  because  it  will  surely  interest  you. 

We  can  furnish  you  our  Type  A  engine,  set  up  on  skids  if 
desired,  3  to  8  h.  p.  ready  to  run  when  you  get  it — does  not  have 
to  be  set  up — no  piping  to  connect,  no  foundation  to  build — simply 
fill  with  gasoline  (or  distillate)  throw  on  the  switch,  turn  the 
wheel  and  it  goes. 

Easy  to  start  winter  or  summer.  The  cheapest  of  all  engines  for  farm  and 
stationary  power.  Has  removable  water  jacket,  all  latest  improvements,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  3  to  50  h.  p.  engines,  and  be  sure  you  take  advantage  of  our 
proposition  and  save  money. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.— 23  Washington  St. 

Main  Office- 908  Seager  St.,  Lansing,  Mich.  Boston— 67-76  Washington  St.,  N.  Philadelphia— 1816  Market  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo— 1226  Eleventh  St.  Minneapolis— 313  So.  Third  St. _ Omaha— 1018  Farnnm  St, 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Big  Leaves  on  Little  Trees. — Land¬ 
scape  gardeners  occasionally  obtain  lux¬ 
uriant  foliage  effects  by  the  use  of  Ailan- 
thus  and  Paulovvnia  trees  that  are  cut 
down  every  season  after  being  estab¬ 
lished  several  years.  Immense  leaves  are 
produced  on  the  young  shoots  that  grow 
up  rapidly  in  Spring.  Ailanthus  treated 
in  this  way  makes  an  excellent  screen, 
the  verdurous  shoots  often  bearing  leaves 
more  than  two  feet  long.  The  effect  is 
tropically  luxuriant,  but  the  leaves  di¬ 
minish  in  size  when  the  growths  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  the  succeeding  year. 
Young  Paulownias  are  not  very  hardy  in 
the  North,  so  that  the  shoots  are  occa¬ 
sionally  killed  to  the  ground  or  snow  line. 
The  Catalpa-like  leaves  are  immense, 
sometimes  quite  two  feet  long  and  near¬ 
ly  as  broad.  Sumachs,  basswoods  and 
mulberries  may  also  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  The  Japan  walnuts,  Juglans  Sie- 
boldiana  and  J.  cordiformis,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  when  young,  the  great 
compound  leaves  on  thrifty  young  trees 
reaching  nearly  a  yard  in  length.  As 
with  all  the  others  named,  the  leaves  di¬ 
minish  in  size  as  the  trees  gain  in  age 
until  a  balance  is  maintained  at  maturity. 
These  walnuts  sucker  well  when  cut,  but 
would  not  likely  grow  fast  enough  to 
preserve  the  screen  effect  so  practicable 
with  the  Ailanthus,  but  readily  spring 
again.  Paulownia  imperialis,  where  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardy,  is  a  noble  ornamental  tree, 
30  feet  or  more  high,  bearing  in  Spring 
before  the  leaves  come  out  great  panicles 
of  fragrant  violet  flowers,  resembling  in 
form  and  appearance  those  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Catalpas.  The  conspicuous  Winter 
flower  buds  occasionally  succumb  to  hard 
frosts  north  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
the  woody  seed  capsules,  looking  like 
clusters  of  large  nuts,  hang  on  at  times 
for  years.  This  habit  of  retaining  dry 
pods  is  the  only  objectionable  feature. 
Paulownias  are  sparingly  naturalized 
through  the  Eastern  States.  Volunteer 
seedlings  are  not  uncommon  near  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Grounds. 

The  Lily-leaved  Sunflower. — A  most 
distinct  and  stately  hardy  plant,  too  sel¬ 
dom  seen  in  gardens,  is  the  Lily-leaved  or 
Fountain  sunflower,  Helianthus  orgyalis, 
native  of  the  drier  portions  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  from  Texas  to  Nebraska  and 
Colorado.  It  forms  in  good  soil  a  mag¬ 
nificent  clump  of  innumerable  tall  leafy 
stems,  often  rising  30  feet  high,  bearing 
in  late  Summer  great  masses  of  single 
yellow  blooms,  of  the  ordinary  sunflower 
type.  The  floriferous  portion  of  the 
stems  varies  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
length,  and  makes  a  showy  decoration 
when  cut  and  placed  in  water  in  tall  con¬ 
tainers.  They  are  fairly  lasting  when 
used  for  such  purposes,  keeping  fresh  in 
cool  rooms  until  the  third  day  after  cut¬ 
ting.  The  foliage  is,  however,  the  most 
distinct  feature,  differing  from  all  other 
sunflowers  in  being  narrow,  lance-shaped 
and  thickly  set  about  the  stems  like  that 
of  most  familiar  lilies.  The  towering  as¬ 
pect  of  the  stems  and  the  slightly  droop¬ 
ing  habit  of  the  leaves  has  suggested  the 
name  of  Fountain  sunflower,  which  is 
occasionally  used  to  designate  the  plant. 
There  are  some  good  wood  cuts  of  the 
Lily-leaved  sunflower  in  existence,  notice¬ 
ably  the  one  in  Bailey’s  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Horticulture,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  secure  a  photograph  of 
a  clump  suitable  for  illustration.  There 
seems  always  too  much  motion  and  too 
great  confusion  in  the  garden  back¬ 
grounds  of  accessible  plants  for  clear  re¬ 
production.  Fig.  391,  page  783,  however, 
shows  the  forms  of  flower  and  foliage 
quite  well.  Helianthus  orgyalis  is  very 
hardy,  but  the  clumps  are  benefited  by  the 
protection  of  a  thin  covering  of  litter  in 
northern  localities.  It  is  a  long-lived 
plant,  and  if  well  placed  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  may  be  depended  on  for  a  strik¬ 
ing  and  brilliant  show  of  bloom  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years.  It  is  not  as 
overpowering  in  color  effect  as  “Golden 
Glow”  (Rudbeckia  laciniata  flore  pleno), 
nor  does  it  tend  to  become  a  like  nuisance 
by  spreading  all  over  the  border  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  prized  plants.  It  is 
usually  propagated  by  division,  as  rais¬ 
ing  from  seeds  requires  two  or  three 
years  of  time  to  produce  flowering  plants. 
Dealers  offer  strong  divisions  that  are 
likely  to  bloom  the  same  season  as  plant¬ 
ed  for  35  cents  each. 

Meehan’s  Free-blooming  Variegated 
Leaved  Rose  of  Sharon.— Probably  many 
readers  have  the  old  Buist  variegated¬ 
leaved  Althaea,  or  Rose  of  Sharon,  estab¬ 
lished  on  their  grounds.  This  shrub  is 


always  neat  and  attractive  in  its  Summer 
dress,  but  the  profuse,  burnished,  black- 
purple  buds  that  never  open  are  rather 
trying.  Meehan’s  new  variety  has  the 
same  richly  variegated  foliage,  green 
margined  and  mottled  with  cream-white, 
and  is  similar  in  habit  of  growth,  but 
the  buds  open  into  good-sized  purple 
flowers.  Little  plants  scarcely  a  foot 
high  are  covered  with  open  blooms.  We 
could  wish  them  of  a  more  pleasing 
shade,  but  the  effect,  on  the  whole,  is 
very  satisfactory.  Those  who  wish  a 
neat  variegated  flowering  shrub  of  iron¬ 
clad  hardiness  and  free  from  insect  at¬ 
tacks  or  fungus  diseases  will  do  well  to 
plant  this  novelty.  It  is  now  offered  at 
about  50  cents  each.  The  original  plant, 
perhaps  a  bud  sport  of  the  Buist  variety, 
appeared  among  a  lot  of  seedlings  bought 
in  the  North  by  a  southern  nurseryman 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
Thomas  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

California  Privet  Still  in  High  Fa¬ 
vor. — The  oval-leaved  or  “California” 
privet,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium,  is  still  in 
high  favor  for  ornamental  hedge  uses  in 
the  coast  districts  where  it  succeeds  so 
well.  It  is  being  tried  everywhere,  but  is 
generally  found  unreliable  except  in  the 
narrow  coast  belt  from  Boston  to  Cape 
May,  N.  J.,  where  it  exceeds  in  beauty 
and  manageability  all  competitors  in  the 
way  of  hedge  shrubs.  There  was  some 
winter-killing  two  or  three  years  ago  in 
the  more  exposed  places,  which,  together 
with  reports  of  its  infection  with  San 
Jose  scale  in  Pennsylvania,  caused  nur¬ 
serymen  to  reduce  its  propagation,  sub¬ 
stituting  for  it  in  part  Ligustrum  Ibota 
and  Berberis  Thunbergii  as  more  reliable 
plants.  The  gardening  public,  however, 
did  not  respond  to  these  very  meritorious 
innovations,  but  continued  to  demand 
“California”  privet,  until  there  is  now  a 
decided  shortage  in  the  larger  sizes.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  beauty  of  its  glossy  fol¬ 
iage  and  its  exceeding  trimness  when  reg¬ 
ularly  clipped,  we  think  it  is  too  exclu¬ 
sively  planted  even  where  it  best  suc¬ 
ceeds.  Nothing  surpasses  this  privet  for 
ornamental  division  lines  or  for  road¬ 
side  hedging,  but  for  dooryards  and  gar¬ 
den  plots  we  have  the  very  desirable  Al¬ 
thaea  or  Rose  of  Sharon,  Berberis  Thun¬ 
bergii  and  Spiraea  Van  Houttei,  all  having 
their  especial  beauties  at  one  season  or 
another.  The  Ibota  privet  is  a  graceful 
and  quite  hardy  species,  forming  a  hand¬ 
some  clump  or  specimen.  The  foliage  is 
neat  and  attractive  but  not  as  glossy  as 
that  of  the  Oval-leaved  kind.  The  white 
flowers  are  attractive  in  Summer.  They 
are  abundantly  produced  in  small  lilac- 
formed  panicles,  and  are  not  as  strongly 
scented  as  those  of  other  species.  Its  full 
possibilities  as  a  hedge  plant  have  not 
been  worked  out.  No  one  appears  to  care 
to  plant  it  in  quantity  for  the  purpose. 
The  scale  scare  as  regards  California  pri¬ 
vet  was  short-lived.  A  few  rows  of 
plants  in  a  Pennsylvania  nursery  became 
infected  from  near-by  fruit  trees,  but  ob¬ 
servation  appears  to  show  that  San  Jose 
scale  cannot  long  thrive  or  perpetuate  it¬ 
self  on  any  known  privet.  w.  v.  f. 


Why  is  Gen-as-co  Ready 
Roofing  better  than  tar,  tin, 
or  shingles  for  your  house 
and  barn? 

Doesn’t  leak — won’t  crack  and  crumble,  won’t  rust  or 
rot.  No  way  for  water  to  get  in. 

Gen-as  -co  keeps  its  elasticity  and  life  through  years  of 
all  kinds  of  weather.  Made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the 
natural  storm-defier  and  weather-resister. 

You  need  the  roof  that  will  protect  your  buildings  and 
their  contents,  without  damage  or  frequent  expense  and  labor. 

Apply  Gen-as'-co  Ready  Roofing  and  you  put  on  a  roof  to  stay.  Ask 
any  progressive  dealer,  and  be  sure  you  get  what  you  ask  for. 

Write  for  Book  10  of  reasons  why,  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  Yo»k  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Seedling  Asparagus  Plants  Are  Weeds. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  months  ago  there 
was  a  paper  about  asparagus  in  which  it 
said  the  greatest  enemy  of  asparagus  is  as¬ 
paragus  itself ;  that  seeds  should  not  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  in  soil  of  old  bed.  How 
can  we  prevent  it?  We  are  told  to  let  the 
asparagus  grow  up  after  July  15,  and  how 
can  we  help  Its  going  to  seed  and  the  seed 
dropping  down?  a.  r. 


Axs. — Asparagus  stalks  m 
after  the  berries  ripen  and 
Hoe  up  the  young  seedlings 
weeds. 


he  cut  in  Fall 
ffore  they  fall, 
like  any  other 


Handling  Seedling  Peach  Trees. 

Tn  1900  a  seedling  peach  tree  came  up  in 
our  garden;  “just  growed.”  In  1906  it  bore 
three  bushels  of  fine  peaches;  then  we 
trimmed  it  back  after  the  fashion  advocated 
by  Mr.  Hale  of  Connecticut.  This  year  it 
has  put  out  a  luxuriant  new  growth,  and 
we  hope  will  bear  again  next  year.  Around 
this  tree  where  peach  pits  were  thrown  on 
the  ground,  ten  or  a  dozen  new  trees  have 
started.  How  can  I  protect  these  little  trees 
through  the  Winter,  and  when  is  the  best 
time  to  transplant?  Is  it  better  to  take  them 
up  with  as  much  earth  as  possible  around 
them  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots?  g.  b. 

Ans. — Seedling  peach  trees  should  need  no 
protection  in  Central  Illinois.  Severe  cold 
may  weed  out  the  weak  and  unfit  ones  to 
your  advantage.  They  are  best  transplanted 
in  early  Spring  before  the  growth  starts. 
Take  them  up  without  earth  so  that  roots 
and  collar  may  be  examined  for  borers,  which 
should  be  destroyed.  Cut  the  top  hack  to  a 
straight  switch  not  over  one  foot  high.  Trim 
roots  with  a  sharp  knife  and  set  where  they 
are  to  fruit,  packing  soil  well  around  root. 


before  it  destroys^  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
?ntlr,e]y  is  by  using  SA LI¬ 
MINE 1  —  the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  all  important  to  the  man 
who  sprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19— j  ust  out. 


SALIM  INEl  R.  H.  DEYO  6  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


mark 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At  It”  and 
Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal- 
Ions  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works, 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


✓-SAN  JOSE  SCALE'S 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  remedy 
for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply  mixing 
witli  water.  We  also  sell  Spraying  Outfits. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Wood  Preservatives 


Address  C.  S.  McKINNEY,  Mana 
CARBOLINEDM  wood-pkeskryi 
GO  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


f  Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

Kill  San  Jose  Seale  and  other  destructive  ’ 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  Ca,WhaIfr01?Sh  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.  Dept.of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 

St.,  Philadelphia. 


HURST  SPRAYER  on  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Money  in  Advance—  p»y  when  convenient. 
The  “FITZ-ALL”  fits-ou-uny -barrel  or  tank. 
Sprays  all  solutions.  Proven  best  and  most 
durable.  Guaranteed  5  Years.  Brass  Kail 
Valves.  Cylinder,  Plunger,  etc.  Strainer  Clean¬ 
er  and  8  Ault  aters.  200  lb.  pressure.  A  boy 
can  operateit.  After  trial  if  you  keep  it— pay 
when  yon  can.  Wholesale  Price  where  no 
agent— Agents  Wanted.  Special  Free  Oiler  for 
flrsi  in  each  locality.  “Spraying  Guide"  und 
full  information  FREE.  Write  today. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO,, 

6  North  St-,  Canton,  O. 


CO., 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
■ocarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 . 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Niv  York. 


CALDWELL  TANKS, 

lowers  and  Windmills  are  as  con¬ 
venient,  even  necessary  to  the  coun- 
try  home  as  the  telephone,  or  daily 
mail.  They  give  the  full  benefit  of 
city  water  service  for  house,  grounds 
and  stock  at  small  first  cost  and  no 
expense  for  repairs.  Ask  for  Special 
Illustrated  Water  Works  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO,,  Louisville,  Ky. 

/Ctnnl  TIT, _ I  * 


Tanks 


/Steel,  Wood\  _ 

V  Galvanized  /  r°wer® 
Wind  Mills,  PurnpB,  Gas  EngineB. 


have  WATER  SYSTEM  f£rmur 

It  Is  easy  and  inexpensive  if  you  have  a 
brook,  spring  or  pond  on  your  place.  Let 


POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 


Power  Specialty  Company 

Fit  you  out  with  a  simple, 
automatic,  guaranteed  Rife 

Hydraulic  Ram  or  a  Foster 
High  Duty  Ram.  Water  raised 
to  any  height.  No  trouble,  no  repairs. 
Free  Catalogue)  gives  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.  Address 

111  Broadway,  Nov  York  City 


K^spra/  i hL> uu WiTH^S 

(scalecide;  j 


Sure  Death  to  San  Jose  Scale 


mM 


MLLLI  L/L.  J 

I’T  WAII  TILL  SPRINGES 


It’s  cheap  and 

“SCALECIDE” 


effective.  Easy  to  use.  Non-corrosive  and  non-clogging:. 

__„QTr  -Tii7 -  contains  more  oil  and  less  water  than  any  other  commercial 

spray.  We  can  prove  it.,  56-gallon  barrel  at  your  station,  if  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  $25  cash.  Smaller  packages  if  you  wish. 

Write  now  for  Special  Booklet  N  It’s  free. 

B*  Q'  PKATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Building  Advice. — The  Hope  Farm  man 
was  never  much  of  a  success  as  referee  or 
umpire.  I  umpired  a  game  of  baseball  in 
Mississippi  once  where  trouble  occurred 
over  a  close  play.  1  should  have  stood 
off  like  a  just  and  dignified  judge,  but 
I  found  myself  in  the  thick  of  it  enforc¬ 
ing  my  decision  with  a  baseball  bat.  I 
don’t  think  I  have  the  umpire’s  tempera¬ 
ment.  I  want  to  say  this  before  I  under¬ 
take  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  dispute 
between  the  head  of  a  house  and  the 
heart  and  mainspring  of  it : 

As  usual  we  look  to  the  Hope  Farm  man 
to  give  us  advice.  I  append  rough  sketch 
of  farmhouse.  The  head  of  the  house  is  to 
put  in  bath  and  closet  arrangements,  and 
we  cannot  agree;  lie  wants  to  partition  half 
of  storeroom  No.  2,  remove  stairs,  and 

cut  door  back  of  cook  stove  to  go  out  and 

in.  I  think  to  enlarge  closet  that  opens  out 

of  dining  room,  cut  door  through  from  bed¬ 
room,  close  up  door  from  dining  room 
if  desired  and  have  door  open  from 

storeroom  if  wanted  would  he  better.  We 
could  not  use  all  of  the  storeroom  No.  1, 
as  It  is  our  only  inside  cellar  way,  but  to 
extend  closet  to  stairs  would  give  us  a 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Dollars  for 

you  in  the 
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m»st  first  master  it  in  some  detail 
at  least.  Yet  some  of  these  very  men 
seem  to  believe  that  they  could  step  out 
upon  a  farm  and  make  a  living.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  trade  of  farming  re¬ 
quires  far  more  skill,  study  and  practice 
than  that  of  plumbing  or  similar  occu¬ 
pations. 

Farm  Notes. — We  are  all  hustling  to 
pick  apples  and  help  out  the  Harvest 
Home  festival  at  the  church.  The  Hon. 
‘John  Frost  is  as  accommodating  as  a  poli¬ 
tician  just  before  election  in  a  close  dis¬ 
trict.  He  will  come  like  a  wolf,  though, 
when  it  suits  him.  This  is  the  best  apple 
crop  we  ever  had  and  our  storerooms  are 
running  over.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
handle  these  great  globes  of  red  and 
green,  solid  as  a  baseball  and  fragrant  as 
a  rose.  As  soon  as  we  get  them  picked 
we  shall  work  up  our  local  trade.  As  for 
the  festival  that  promises  to  be  a  great 
event.  The  girls  have  a  doll’s  table,  the 
boys  represent  Indians,  while  the  Hope 
Farm  man  is  expected  to  play  the  part  of 
benevolent  citizen  and  contribute  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  produce.  .  .  .  We  had  our  last 

peaches  October  13.  They  were  Bray’s 
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room  GxG  feet,  nr  0x1  o  feel  ns  desired.  This 
storeroom  has  outside  door  and  window.  The 
house  is  heated  by  stoves,  no  furnace,  as 
Spring  Hoods  would  forbid  furnace — drown  it 
out  some  years — or  we  would  have  put  one 
in  long  ago.  The  carpenter  is  ready  and  we 
wait  for  the  Hope  Farm  man  to  tell  us 
what  to  do. 

A  BROOME  COUNTY  SUBSCRIBER. 

If  the  house  were  mine  I  should  con¬ 
sider  it  a  great  piece  of  head  work  to  let 
the  mainspring  have  her  own  way — gently 
introducing  the  following  suggestion  so 
she  would  think  it  was  her  own.  The 
bathroom  should  be  as  centrally  located 
as  possible.  It  should  be  light,  and  have 
ample  means  for  ventilation.  I  should 
not  want  it  near  the  kitchen.  The  store¬ 
room  No.  1  is  the  place  for  it,  but  the 
space  between  the  stairs  and  the  dining 
room  wall  give  little  chance  for  light  and 
none  for  proper  airing.  I  would  move 
the  cellar  stairs  to  the  other  side  of  this 
storeroom,  and  then  make  the  bathroom 
the  depth  of  the  bedroom  and  as  wide  as 
needed — with  a  door  for  storeroom  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Learning  a  Trade. — I  find  that  what 
was  said  about  a  trade  some,  weeks  ago 
has  stirred  up  quite  a  little  interest.  It 
appears  that  some  men  of  mature  years 
are  after  a  trade.  One  important  side 
of  the  matter  is  brought  out  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

On  page  719,  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  you 
refer  to  trade  schools,  and  I  wish  to  ask 
you  for  some  Information  in  regard  to  the 
same  I  wish  to  learn  the  plumbing  trade 
and  am  too  old  to  serve  as  an  apprentice,  and 
also  I  could  not  afford  to  work  for  years 
for  small  wages.  I  have  the  catalogue  of  the 
_  school  of  your  city :  this  is  the  in¬ 
formation  I  would  like  to  have,  which  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  find  out  for  myself. 
After  a  student  finishes  the  course  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  instructors,  is  he  com¬ 
petent  to  take  a  position  as  a  journeyman 
plumber,  or  will  lie  have  to  work  as  a  helper 
for  some  time?  What  will  be  his  position  in 
regard  to  the  union?  Can  lie  join  the  union 
by  an  examination  or  will  he  have  to  work  a 
certain  number  of  years  first?  Of  course  the 
school  answers  these  questions  favorably  to 
Itself,  but  I  would  like  to  be  sure. 

Ohio.  E-  M- 

There  seems  to  me  no  good  reason  why 
a  man  should  not  get  hold  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  trade  in  a  good  school.  Whether 
he  could  go  right  out  and  make  a  living 
at  it  is  another  matter.  In  the  case  of 
E.  D.  this  would  depend  very  much  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  union.  In  order  to 
settle  this  I  wrote  the  New  York  Local 
Union  of  Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters.  Here 
is  the  answer : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  recent  date  asking 
about  taking  in  applicants  to  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  who  have  served  the  apprenticeship  in 
a  trade  school,  permit  me  to  say  that  we 
never  objected  to  the  taking  of  any  young 
men  in  this  organization  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter,  with  a  diploma  from  a  trade  school, 

with  the  exception  of  - ,  who  we  consider 

unfair  to  organized  labor,  as  the  product  of 
this  school  lias  been  used  for  strike-breaking 
purposes  throughout  the  United  States. 

FRANK  A.  KIERNAN , 

General-Secretary. 

The  school  is  the  one  named  by  E.  D. 
I  notice  that  all  grown-up  men  realize 
that  in  order  to  make  a  living  at  a  trade 


Rareripe,  and  good,  thought  it  was  baked 
apple  for  me.  ...  I  wish  you  could 
see  the  Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn 
turnips,  or  I  wish  I  could  see  them  on 
your  farm.  It  does  me  good  to  look  out 
of  the  window  as  the  sun  begins  to 
sparkle  on  the  east  side  of  our  hill,  and 
see  the  green  streaks  of  clover.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  think  that  while  we  sleep  or 
while  we  wake  that  clover  is  at  work  mak¬ 
ing  the  soil  stronger  and  better  able  to 
do  its  work  for  humanity.  As  for  the 
Alfalfa,  it’s  growing  every  day.  If  I 
hadn’t  been  disappointed  several  times  be¬ 
fore  you  would  hear  me  telling  what  great 
things  we  shall  do  with  it.  ...  I 
sometimes  think  this  season  is  the  great 
test  for  family  spirit.  The  nights  grow 
long  and  the  cooler  weather  drives  peo¬ 
ple  indoors.  In  town  or  city  there  is, 
of  course,  much  to  interest  children  out¬ 
side  of  the  home,  but  off  among  the  hills, 
as  we  are,  the  household  is  put  to  its  own 
entertainment.  That’s  why  I  want  bright 
lights,  plenty  of  music  and  fun,  plain  food 
and  hearty  appetite,  and  the  day  ending 
without  hatred  or  envy  or  sorrow,  or  am¬ 
bition  that  cannot  be  gratified.  I  am  very 
thankful  that  our  children  can  still  get 
more  fun  out  of  50  cents  than  some  could 
out  of  $50.  It  is  a  great  thing  when  you 
blow  out  the  last  light  and  see  the  trees 
waving  in  the  cold  wind  and  the  shadows 
creeping  as  the  moon  sails  on,  and  it’s 
pleasant  to  think  that  all’s  well  with  the 
home!  h.  w.  c. 


HAY  JUMPING 

will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hay  Baling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

Guaranteed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  s.-de. 
No  jumping  Every  farmer  who  furnishes  Tabling 
and  Board  should  talk  this  Press,  because  he  does 
not  have  to  pitch  hay  as  high  as  the  Upright. 
Again,  the  Upright  cannot  take  feed  while  press¬ 
ing  and  tying.  We  can;  hence  men  on  the  mow, 
not  having  to  wait,  are  more  efficient.  Greater 
speed  means  less  hoard.  For  Catalog  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  -  Dwight,  Ills. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


1.VX  l/v 

Roof-Fix 


Cm  Dar  Cnitaro  — We  will  guarantee  to  put 
3*  rCI  OvjUd I C «  any  old  leaky,  worn-out 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Root  Preserver,  Bakes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  nevr.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  tree  rooting  book 
tells  all  ebout  it.  Write  tor  it  today. 

Hie  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35.  Elyria.  Ohio. 


Wheels 

WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dows 
Handy  Wagons. 

Havana  metal  wheel  co.. 

Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


the  greatest  actual  money  savers 
ever  invented  for  the  farm.  It  saves 
the  pay  of  a  farm  hand  the  year  round  be¬ 
cause  it  does  one  man's  work.  It  is  the 
easiest,  quickest  and  most  economical 
method  of  conveying  manure  and  litter  from 
the  stable,  or  carrying  silage  or  any  other 
articles  that  have  to  be  moved  from  place 
to  place.  The  Drew  Carrier  runs  a  lot  of 
your  errands.  It  carries  all  kinds  of  loads. 
It  cuts  out  hard  and  disagreeable  jobs. 
It  lightens  barn  work  wonderfully.  If  you 
are  a  dairyman,  a  stock  raiser  or  a  general 
farmer  you  need  a 

DREW 

Elevated  Carrier 


AUT0*4r/c 

pREVr 

CArriER  s a. 

\tJATLRio°.  - 1 


It  is  not  only  a  money  saver  but  a  money  maker.  With  a  Drew 
Carrier  you  will  have  a  clean  stable,  and  a  clean  stable  means  healthier 
stock.  With  a  Drew  Carrier  you  can  send  all  the  manure  to  the  pile,  saving 
the  rich  liquid  part  which  is  always  lost  in  pitching  or  wheeling. 

The  Drew  not  only  goes  out  but  comes  back  automatically.  Run  the 
Carrier  into  the  stable,  put  the  manure  or  litter  into  it,  give  it  a  shove  and 
the  carrier  will  dump  the  load  wherever  you  want  it  dumped— in  a  wagon 
or  over  the  fence— and  return  to  you  ready  to  be  filled  again. 

You  can  put  the  Drew  Carrier  to  a  score  of  uses.  It  is  elevated- 
out  of  the  way— works  smoothly,  and  can  not  be  jolted  off  the  track. 

We  Make  Special  Carriers  for 
Dairy  Purposes 


Write  for  our  free,  handsomely  illustrated  book.  It  tells  you 
all  about  all  our  carriers.  It  contains  drawings  that  show  you  ✓  _  ■ 

how  you  can  install  a  Drew  Carrier  System  no  matter  how  ^  ‘I?  , 

large  or  small  your  barn  or  stable,  or  what  its  location.  -  *  urew  bjp  i 


DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  COMPANY 
115  Monroe  Street* 
WATERLOO. 

WIS. 


Cut 

out  coupon 

Jor  handsomely’ 

Illustrated  Book 


*  vated  Carrier  . 
*  Company. 

s  '  Waterloo.  Wisconsin  | 

y  Send  me  your  free  • 
y  book  on  Carriers.  It  Is  * 
y  understood  that  I  put  myself  | 
y  under  no  obligation  to  you  e 
whatever,  by  tnis  request. 

Name .  | 

...  . » 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 

Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 

Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 

The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 

Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 

Warsaw-Wilkii\soi\  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


ROOFS  THAT  NEVER  WEAR  OUT 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs  rock,  they  are  spark  and  fire-proof. 

Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure  cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting 
and  coating  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  suitable 
for  all  buildings,  new  or  old.  First  cost — only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  rooting  question  for  all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  good  money  for  poor 
roofing.  <fl  WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  "ROOFS.”  It  will  save  you  money. 

Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  COMPANY, 

Box  10,  Granville,  N.  V. 


no  possible  chance  of  being  disappointed  when  you  buy  Buckeye 
Drills  and  Cultivators.  Over  60  years  reputation  and  skill  are  back  of  them. 

-  ■  •  ‘  '  "  “  7  work.  Cheapest  and  best  in 

his  year’s  Buckeye  stales  and 


There’s  1 

_ _  _  bd 

They  last  a  life-time  and  always  do  satisfactor, 
the  long  run.  Don’t  buy  until  you  have  seen  this  _  _ 

improvements.  Our  latest  catalog  illustrates  them  complete, 
ifi save  you  money.  p.  p.  MAST  &  CO.,  Dept.K,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


It’s  free  and 


w 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engin 

30  DAYS  FREE - 


In  order  to  let  you  prove,  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  —the  most  convenient 
— the  most  economical 
— the  most  durable 

farm  engine  made,  we  will  send  you  any  sire  yon 
may  select  on  jo  days  free  trial,  no  money  In  advance. 
Wo  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  It. 

It’s  the  engine  that  requires  no  foundation,  no 
bolting  down,  or  truing  up, 

—that  you  can  set  down  any  plaee,  and  In  any 
position,  and  start  work  at  once,— that  starts  as 


surely  In  cold  -weather  a: 

In  warm.— that  is  “self- 
contained’  —a  unit— on 
machine  with  no  separate! 
tanks—  no  connections 
make,— that  has  no  "hid¬ 
den"  parts— yon  see  and 

can  get  at  all  the  mechanism.— that  can  he  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place  on  an  ordinary  sled  or  'ruck, — that 
has  a  -wider  range  of  work  and  uses  less  gasoline  than 
any  other  engine.  Try  it.  Write  for  Catalogue  G. 


ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 

Gasoline  Engines,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Ensilage  Outfits,  Grinders,  Sawmill  Machinery,  Hay  Presses,  etc. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Think  of  what  it  means  to  keep  32  cows  on  one  acre 
of  city  land  without  a  calf  or  even  a  bull!  No  trouble 
about  “papers”  there.  The  sweet  grains  from  the  brew¬ 
ery  mean  to  this  dairyman  about  what  a  silo  or  cheap 
pasture  mean  for  a  dairyman  200  miles  away,  but  the 
city  man  is  right  alongside  the  customers — who  are 
paying  eight  cents  or  more  for  his  milk.  It  makes  a 
great  difference  whether  you  pay  middlemen’s  charges 
on  the  hay  and  grain  or  on  the  milk.  The  milking  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  modern  dairy  stable  will  make  great 
changes  in  dairying. 

* 

The  following  story,  credited  to  an  English  paper, 
has  been  going  through  the  press : 

Strolling  into  a  grocer’s  shop  the  other  day,  a  little  boy 
asked  for  half  a  pound  of  margarine.  He  was  being  served, 
and  the  shopman  was  about  to  wrap  the  margarine  up  in 
paper  when  the  lad  exclaimed :  “Please,  sir,  my  inuver  wants 
to  know  if  yer’U  stamp  a  cow  on  it,  ’cos  we’re  having 
cump’ny.” 

The  good  old  cow  has  long  stood  as  a  standard  of 
honesty.  The  picture  of  a  good  cow  on  any  sample 
of  food  would  help  sell  it.  Generally  the  deception  is 
practiced  by  the  oleo  maker  and  dealer  who  would,  if 
permitted  to  do  so,  make  the  public  believe  that  their 
mixture  of  steer,  hog  and  cotton  oil  traced  entirely  to 
old  Bossy.  An  honest  cow  would,  if  she  could,  blush 
for  shame  at  being  put  in  a  false  position.  It  is  a  won¬ 
der  that  the  figure  of  that  cow  stamped  on  the  oleo  did 
not  make  the  stuff  several  shades  darker.  As  for  those 
misfit  papers  on  the  Jersey  cows,  they  would  be  blood 
red  if  those  honest  four-footed  friends  could  express 
their  real  feelings. 

* 

During  the  past  four  weeks  we  have  discussed  the 
work  which  J.  H.  Hale  is  doing  in  planting  orchards 
on  those  old  Connecticut  hills.  The  work  which  Mr. 
Hale  is  doing  is  most  interesting  and  will,  we  think, 
make  its  mark  upon  New  England  history.  There  are 
some  things  about  it  that  should  be  understood.  The 
work  as  Hale  does  :t  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  average 
man,  the  poor  man  or  the  man  on  a  small  farm.  Too 
much  capital  is  required.  True,  the  original  land  is 
cheap,  but  by  the  time  it  is  fitted  for  thorough  culture 
it  costs  nearly  as  much  as  the  best  orchard  land  else¬ 
where.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  work  can  be  done 
profitably  by  the  laborers  in  reach  of  the  average  farmer. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  work  on  such  a  large  scale  that 
a  good-sized  gang  of  foreigners  can  be  permanently 
employed.  This  means  large,  wholesale  operations, 
while  as  we  know  the  strength  of  New  England  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  past  has  been  the  fact  that  it  gave  the  small 
operator  a  chance.  We  think  Mr  Hale  will  admit  that 
his  apple  trees  are  by  no  means  as  promising  as  the 
peach  trees.  His  close  planting  of  the  two  kinds  is  a 
good  illustration  of  how  not  to  do  it.  The  apple  or¬ 
chards  are  to  be  permanent,  and  we  would  rather  plant 
the  trees  by  themselves  and  give  them  rougher  culture 
if  need  be  until  they  could  be  fully  cared  for. 


We  are  coming  close  to  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  this  Jersey  cattle  case.  A  new  subscriber 
naturally  asks  who  was  first  responsible  for  it.  There 
is  no  higher  authority  on  that  subject  than  the  investi¬ 
gating  committee  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  This  is  what  they 
say : 

It  appears  that  he  [Rogers]  wrote  to  Dawley  repeatedly 
for  the  papers  and  for  information  in  reference  to  service 
and  the  coming  in  of  the  cows,  and  that  Dawley  delayed  or 
wholly  failed  to  give  this  information,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  Rogers  found  himself  in  difliculty  with  a  Dansville 
bank,  which  was  to  accept  the  cattle  as  security  in  place 
of  the  engine  which  Rogers  exchanged  for  the  cattle.  Rogers 
was  entitled  to  this  information,  and  the  irritation  caused 
by  his  failure  to  get  it,  was  undoubtedly  the  beginning  of 
this  controversy 

The  discussion  might  go  on  for  10  years  more,  yet 
the  above  would  still  be  true.  But  if  Mr.  Dawley  started 
it,  it  is  also  true  that  he  could  have  ended  it  at  any  time 
during  the  last  300  days.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  agree 
to  an  open  investigation  and  show  his  herd  and  stable 
records. 

* 

Next  Spring  promises  to  be  a  great  season  for 
San  Jose  scale  fakes.  This  year  has  been  an  easy  one 
for  scale  fighters.  The  insect  has  not  bred  or  spread 
as  rapidly  as  usual,  and  some  remedies  which  would 
have  been  worthless  last  year  have  been  fairly  success¬ 
ful.  The  entomologists  should  be  very  careful  how 
they  report  these  new  remedies,  for  a  report  based  on 
this  year’s  trial  might  lead  many  honest  people  astray. 
We  expect  to  find  a  dozen  men  advocating  some  plan 
of  boring  a  hole  in  the  tree  and  inserting  some  powder, 
or  painting  the  base  of  the  tree  with  carbolic  acid  or 
paint.  In  both  cases  the  claim  is  that  the  tree  absorbs 
the  substance,  carries  it  in  the  sap  and  thus  kills  the 
scale.  We  advise  readers  to  pay  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  to  any  such  claims.  It  is  surprising  that  some 
fraud  has  not  tried  the  “trap  crop”  cure  for  the  scale. 
Many  of  us  find  a  trap  crop  useful  in  catching  insects 
— for  example,  planting  early  squashes  to  draw  the 
bugs  away  from  later  varieties.  Some  rogue  will  most 
likely  come  with  seeds  of  a  wonderful  plant  which  will 
attract  the  San  Jose  scale  so  that  the  insects  can  be 
caught  and  killed.  The  chances  are  that  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said,  he  would  find  people  to  buy  his 
seeds. 

* 

Now  and  then  some  good  man  comes  forward  to 
say  he  will  get  up  a  petition  for  the  neighbors  to  sign, 
or  have  some  “resolution”  passed  by  a  farmers’  meet¬ 
ing.  This  is  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
doesn’t  go  anywhere.  The  average  “petition”  is  about 
the  cheapest  and  poorest  expression  of  popular  desire 
that  we  can  think  of.  Here  in  New  York  a  politician 
named  Quigg  has  just  coolly  explained  how  he  used 
thousands  of  dollars  to  “accelerate”  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  a  combination  which  was  against  public  in¬ 
terests.  He  bribed  people  to  get  up  these  “petitions,” 
or  to  attend  mass  meetings,  and  paid  bigger  men  to 
appear  at  Albany.  No  more  shameless  record  has  been 
laid  bare  in  years,  and  no  public  man  will  respect  such 
“petitions”  hereafter.  The  “resolution”  is  little  if  any 
better.  In  nearly  any  large  gathering  of  farmers  a 
few  dozen  shrewd  politicians  could  pass  a  “resolution” 
which  was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  80  per  cent  of 
those  present !  The  only  thing  that  counts  is  the 
strong,  fearless  personal  letter.  If  there  is  any  spirit 
of  fear  or  compromise  in  it,  the  politicians  will  find  it, 
but  if  you  tell  them  just  what  you  think,  they  will  re¬ 
spect  you  and  know  that  you  mean  business. 

* 

It  is  years  since  we  have  had  in  New  York  State  a 
Governor  who  commanded  more  general  respect  than 
that  given  Charles  E.  Hughes.  Nor  have  we  had  in 
years  a  Governor  who  has  said  more  about  the  duties 
of  public  servants.  At  Gettysburg,  the  other  day,  he 
spoke  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  a  college  and 
said,  among  other  things : 

This  country  will  never  he  great,  nor  realize  the  ‘ideals 
we  profess  unless  we  count  service  to  the  State  far  greater 
than  the  amassing  of  wealth  or  any  private  gain.  The 
man  who  will  cheat  the  State,  whether  he  be  in  a  Legislature 
or  an  executive  office,  ought  to  be  put  in  a  public  place  and 
run  out. 

No  man  in  his  right  mind  will  be  likely  to  argue 
against  that  proposition,  but  has  not  the  Governor  laid 
down  precept  enough?  Suppose  we  show  him  a  man 
who,  before  his  appointment  to  public  office,  lived  with 
the  shadow  of  the  sheriff’s  hand  constantly  upon  his 
back !  When  he  knew  his  appointment  was  coming, 
and  that  he  could  pay  his  honest  debts,  he  kept  the 
knowledge  secret,  and  settled  at  a  reduction  on  the 
dollar,  leading  his  creditors  to  understand  there  was 
nothing  else  for  them.  Suppose  we  go  on  to  show  the 
Governor  how  this  man,  freed  from  these  deluded 
creditors,  has  used  his  official  position  to  play  politics, 
benefit  his  friends  and  sell  his  own  goods,  covering 
his  tracks  with  the  cunning  of  an  Indian,  until,  grown 
bold  with  success,  he  is  caught  “with  the  goods  on !” 
We  think  the  career  of  this  man  would  furnish  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  with  something  more  than  a  text.  Does 
he  want  it? 


It  seems  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  reciting  the  many  worthy  qualities  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  very  properly  puts  the  following  as 
most  prominent : 

Some  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  occupied  a  house  with  John 
D.  Rockefeller  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  w’liere  he  was  staying 
at  the  time  to  benefit  some  throat  affection,  I  believe.  One 
of  his  keen  enjoyments  was  apples,  and  he  went  to  much 
trouble  in  obtaining  choice  varieties,  of  which  he  always 
kept  a  supply,  in  his  own  room,  and  courteously  urged  my 
wife  to  indulge  in  them  freely  during  his  absence  in  town 
and  to  invite  the  others  to  do  so. 

That  explains  several  things  which  have  often  both¬ 
ered  us.  We  have  often  wondered  how  Mr.  Rockefeller 
could  keep  his  health  so  vigorously,  carry  his  great 
wealth  without  breaking  down  with  it  and  endure  with 
such  composure  the  savage  assaults  made  upon  him  by 
the  newspapers !  It  is  now  all  made  clear — he  is  a 
thirty-third  degree  apple  eater.  His  five  apples  a  day 
have  brought  him  a  large  measure  of  health  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  Further,  we  commend  Mr,  Rockefeller’s  exam¬ 
ple  in  giving  apples  away.  Instead  of  handing  out  a 
cigar  or  offering  a  drink,  why  not  say  “Have  one  on 
me — an  apple!”  And  even  if  there  be  those  who  think 
Mr.  Rockefeller  a  trifle  dry  in  his  capacity  to  absorb 
v/ater,  they  may  find  the  reason  for  it  in  his  apple 
habit.  He  may  be  partial  to  the  Ben  Davis  apple. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will 
meet  this  year  at  Malone,  Franklin  Co.,  on  December 
10-13.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  make  this  meeting  a  not¬ 
able  one.  The  president,  W.  W.  Hall,  has  given  most 
effective  service,  and  will  do  much  toward  making  the 
coming  meeting  the  best  this  Association  has  ever  bad. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  last  meeting  was  strikingly 
impressive.  In  order  to  make  such  meetings  successful 
and  have  the  Association  carry  any  particular  weight  in 
its  “resolutions”  something  must  be  done  to  interest 
practical  dairymen,  or  the  Association  may  well  change 
its  name  so  as  to  represent  the  butter  and  cheese  man¬ 
ufacturers.  It  is  a  fair  criticism  of  programmes  in  the 
past  to  say  that  too  much  space  has  been  given  to  the 
past  of  dairying  and  to  general  topics  which  do  not 
touch  everyday  life  in  the  barn.  Why  not  have  at  least 
one  day  as  “Dairymen’s  Day?”  By  “dairymen”  we 
mean  those  who  actually  milk  cows  with  their  own 
hands.  Select  several  of  the  most  important  dairy  topics 
for  northern  New  York,  and  go  to  the  local  Granges 
for  the  best  local  speakers  Give  the  experts  a  chance 
to  rest  and  listen  while  President  Roosevelt’s  “man 
who  works  with  his  hands”  takes  the  floor.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  vital  subjects  which  these  men  could  dis¬ 
cuss.  The  one  which  would  call  out  the  largest  audi¬ 
ence  and  do  most  to  give  power  to  the  Association 
would  be  an  open  and  frank  discussion  of  the  value 
of  registry  papers  in  buying  purebred  stock.  We  would 
like  to  see  it  discussed  by  a  breeder  and  also  by  a 
dairyman  who  uses  pedigreed  animals  to  improve  his 
herd. 


BREVITIES. 

IIow  long  can  we  stick  to  the  cattle  case 
And  hammer  away  without  changing  base? 

Though  the  days  be  many  or  days  be  few, 

We’ll  stick  to  the  principle  clear  and  true, 

That  when  a  cow  comes  with  a  guarantee 
Of  certified  papers  and  pedigree, 

And  buyer  can  honestly  raise  a  doubt 
It’s  some  one’s  duty  to  straighten  him  out. 

Without  any  bluffing  or  snub  or  sneer. 

And  until  that’s  settled  we  stay  right  here. 

If  it  takes  10  years  for  the  right  to  come. 

We  stay  with  the  job  “Till  the  cows  come  home!’ 

Time  to  begin  to  corn  the  pigs. 

The  first  thing  a  “book  farmer”  ought  to  do  is  to  start 
a  set  of  books  of  his  own  business. 

No,  there  never  was  a  mortal  man  worth  what  his  mother 
or  sister  would  be  willing  to  do  for  him. 

Something  wrong  if  your  children  can  dominate  you 
before  they  get  away  from  the  nest.  The  hen  beats  you  in 
family  discipline. 

If  a  root  crop  like  carrots  began  to  rot  we  would  dig  at 
once.  If  for  sale  sell  them.  If  to  be  held  store  in  a  dry 
place  and  sprinkle  with  lime. 

Many  a  youne  man  who  starts  out  with  the  idea  that  he 
only  has  to  “accept  a  position”  finds  later  that  it  is  more 
necessary  to  be  able  to  hustle  for  a  job. 

Two  and  two  make  three.  Love,  consolation  and  hope  are 
the  ruling  forces  in  the  world.  Those  who  are  growing  old 
have  two  of  them  and  the  young  two  more. 

At  the  Mississippi  State  Fair  we  are  told  that  trials  of 
bloodhounds  form  quite  a  prominent  part  of  the  exhibition. 
The  sheriffs  of  various  counties  find  it  very  useful  to  have 
a  good  pack  of  hounds. 

Interesting  work  is  being  done  on  some  of  the  old  salt 
meadows  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  tide  flows  into  some 
of  them  through  a  narrow  channel.  When  this  is  closed 
the  salt  may  in  time  be  taken  out  of  the  soil,  leaving  rich 
land  on  which  great  crops  are  grown. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  new  idea  of  cloth  ventilation  for 
stables  doesn’t  cost  much  to  try.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
take  out  part  of  the  glass  and  put  cloth  screens  in  place. 
Also  remember  that  no  one  who  has  tried  the  screens  re¬ 
ports  failure.  Try  them  in  your  stable. 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  now  have  the  details  of  two  of  Mr.  Daw- 
ley’s  Jersey  cattle  transactions.  One  of  these  is  the  now 
famous  Rogers  complaint.  The  other  is  the  case  of  a 
prominent  and  highly  respected  farmer  of  Jefferson 
County,  who  occupies  a  farm  that  has  been  in  the 
family  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  Rogers  original  complaint  is  insignificant  com- 
. pared  to  the  allegations  in  this  new  case.  The 
story  has  been  presented  to  the  officers  of  the 
Club  in  full,  and  enough  of  it  has  been  cor¬ 
roborated  by  sworn  affidavit  to  impress  the  Com¬ 

mittee  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  In  the  light 
of  this  new  complaint  and  additional  evidence  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Committee  will  conduct  a  com¬ 
plete  and  searching  investigation  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  Club  owes  this  not  only  to  itself  and  to  Jersey 

breeders  generally,  but  also  to  the  whole  registered 
cattle  industry.  No  club  could  ignore  such  allega¬ 
tions  against  one  of  its  own  members.  The 
people  have  been  watching  this  case  as  we  have  never 
known  them  to  watch  a  matter  of  the  kind  before. 
We  have  given  only  an  intimation  of  the  contents  of 
the  new  complaint,  but  even  this  has  aroused  indigna¬ 
tion.  Whatever  excuse  there  may  have  been  for  hesi¬ 
tation  before  there  is  every  reason  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  now.  Delay  would  demand  an  apology, 
and  the  farmers  are  in  no  temper  to  receive  excuses. 
They  have  a  right  to  know  whether  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Club  has  bought  grade  heifers  and 
later  sold  them  as  registered  purebred  Jerseys. 
A  failure  to  meet  this  question  squarely  would  be 
regarded  as  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Club  as  to 
the  character  of  its  membership  or  the  accuracy  of  its 
official  records.  The  farmers  know  that  the  suits 
against  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  delayed  indefinitely  and 
ultimately  abandoned.  In  the  meantime  cows  are 
dying  and  other  evidence  is  being  erased  by  time. 
Mr.  Dawley’s  associates  in  the  institute  work,  attaches 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  plain  farmers  all 
over  the  country,  in  one  voice,  demand  to  know  the 
whole  truth.  We  know  that  some  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
Executive  Committee  are  of  the  same  mind.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Dawley’s  friends  in 
the  Club  will  be  able  to  prevent  action  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee.  We  believe  that  President 
Darling  and  at  least  some  of  his  associates  appreciate 
the  responsibility  of  the  Club  in  this  matter.  They 
must  also  know  that  the  future  of  the  registered  cattle 
business  is  in  their  hands  at  this  critical  time.  If  they 
would  check  the  rising  suspicion  of  the  people  and 
restore  confidence  in  pedigree  records,  they  must  take 


the  people  into  their  confidence  and  meet  this  situation 
squarely.  -  Let  us  have  all  the  available  evidence  for  and 
against,  and  then  let  the  verdict  be  in  accordance  with 
the  faots. 


CONDITIONS  OF  FARMING . 

The  principal  source  of  Income  to  the  farmers  In  this 
county  is  from  their  dairies,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  any 
year  during  the  past  25  farmers  or  dairymen  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  handled  as  much  money  as  In  1907.  My  receipts 
for  the  year  ending  September  30  amount  to  $1,800  on  70 
acres ;  another  near  here  receives  $800  on  130  acres,  which 
shows  the  difference  on  different  farms,  but  the  dairymen  are 
handling  a  good  deal  of  money,  that  is  very  certain. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  s. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  during  the  past  40  years 
in  this  section  in  respect  to  agriculture.  During  the  six¬ 
ties  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  there  was  a  single  person 
who  gained  his  living  exclusively  from  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
in  this  vicinity,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  a  goodly 
number  who  are  quite  wholly  dependent  upon  that  industry 
for  their  daily  bread.  At  the  earlier  date  the  Summer  resort 
of  this  county  was  in  its  infancy,  and  thus  made  small  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  farmers,  but  now  it  has  reached  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  its  demands  are  very  great  upon  that  class.  It 
Is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  average  farmer  handles 
much  more  cash  each  year  in  this  section  than  25  or  40 
years  ago.  e.  w.  w. 

Hancock  Co.,  Maine. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  very  accurate  estimate  of 
the  returns  of  the  farms  of  this  section,  as  they  vary  from 
those  which  scarcely  produce  a  living  to  those  which  are 
bringing  a  good  profit.  The  principal  crops  in  the  order 
named  would  probably  be  hay,  hogs,  milk  or  butter,  beans, 
wool  and  lambs,  beef,  potatoes  and  apples.  It  is  a  very 
diversified  farming,  hardly  two  farms  producing  the  same 
crops.  The  best  farms  must  produce  something  like  $800 
to  $1,000  per  year  for  farms  of  80  to  120  acres.  Sometimes 
we  meet  one  whose  sales  will  amount  to  $1,500  per  year. 
There  is  a  good  creamery  with  about  200  patrons,  which 
does  about  $80,000  to  $35,000  worth  of  business  annually. 
It  is  co-operative.  Farmers  here  seem  to  be  selling  more 
than  formerly,  but  they  are  also  buying  more,  as  many  are 
now  buying  their  flour  and  fuel.  As  near  as  I  can  find  out 
but  very  few  farmers  keep  any  books,  so  this  is  only  an 
estimate.  a.  m/b. 

Lapeer  Co.,  Mich. 

The  majority  of  people  here  are  dependent  upon  their  cows. 
Considerable  milk  from  this  town  is  sold  in  Boston.  There 
are  also  several  retail  teams  driven  to  the  neighboring  town 
of  Exeter.  This  is  also  quite  a  fruit  section,  many  thousand 
barrels  of  apples  being  shipped  in  the  apple  year.  Peaches 
are  beginning  to  receive  considerable  attention,  though  the 
past  Winter  killed  a  great  many  trees.  In  the  past  few 
years  market  gardening  has  been  entered  into  quite  extensive¬ 
ly  by  some  with  marked  success.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our 
people  in  this  section  are  handling  more  money  than  they 
did  25  years  ago,  but  with  the  increased  cost  of  living  I 
doubt  if  the  majority  are  able  to  save  much  more  than  they 
did  then.  s.  m.  p. 

Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H. 

The  principal  “money  crop”  in  this  section  is  Jersey 
cows ;  by  this  I  mean  that  dairying  is  the  rule  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  State  and  very  few  farmers  attempt  any  other 
lines  of  agriculture.  Every  effort  put  forth  by  our  farmers 
is  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  dairy.  Every  town 
in  this  county  has  its  creamery  and  some  of  them  have  two, 
and  they  are  all  well  patronized.  We  consider  pork  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  dairy,  and  pork  and  pigs  are  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  income  to  many.  Some  sell  a  certain  amount  of 
hay  each  year,  raising  coni  for  silage  to  offset  the  hay  sold, 
and  a  few  potatoes  are  sometimes  grown  as  a  sort  of  side 
issue,  but  it  is  the  dairy  that  is  depended  on  to  supply  the 
cash.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  farmers  are  handling 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  cash  to-day  than  25  to  40 
years  ago,  due  largely  to  an  increased  production,  though 
prices  are  rather  better  now  than  then.  As  to  the  amount 
of  cash  a  farmer  will  have  in  hand  each  year  I  am  unable 


to  give  a  very  accurate  statement,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  dairy,  and  the  man  who  is  behind  it.  I  can, 
however,  say  this,  that  the  farmers  in  Orleans  County  are, 
as  a  rule,  well-to-do,  they  have  good  houses,  both  for  their 
families  and  their  stock ;  they  buy  good  tools,  have  gobd 
teams,  wear  good  clothes  and  to  all  appearances  get  fully 
their  share  of  the  good  things  of  life.  They  look  upon  their 
farm  not  alone  as  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
but  as  a  business  proposition ;  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
living,  it  is  a  living  and  a  profit  on  their  investment,  the 
same  as  any  other  business  man  would  do.  Not  a  few  of 
them  to-day  are  young  men  who  have  chosen  the  farm  not 
because  they  could  do  nothing  else,  but  because  they  could 
see  a  dollar  in  It,  and  fitted  themselves  with  more  or  less 
labor  and  expense  to  enable  them  to  get  that  dollar,  and  they 
are  getting  it,  too.  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  maple 
sugar  industry  of  our  State.  Perhaps  three-fourths  of  our 
dairymen  own  sugar  orchards,  and  probably  most  of  them 
are  operated  each  Spring,  and  of  course  the  sugar  brings  in 
some  money,  but  I  question  if  it  brings  in  much  profit.  To 
make  first  quality  sugar  requires  comparatively  expensive 
outfits,  and  no  little  skill  to  operate,  and  taken  all  in  all  I 
doubt  if  it  is  a  money-making  operation  to  the  average 
farmer.  w.  e.  k. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 

I  would  give  grapes  first  place  as  a  money  crop  here  in  the 
“Chautauqua  Belt,’’  for  in  spite  of  fungus  and  insect  pests 
they  seem  to  pay  back  more  dollars  for  the  capital  and  labor 
involved  than  any  other  crop  grown  here,  and  they  are  by 
far  the  easiest  to  get  harvested,  for  everyone  likes  to  pick 
grapes.  Next  to  grapes  probably  would  come  trucking  for 
the  canning  companies.  There  are  seven  large  canning  fac¬ 
tories  located  within  from  four  to  nine  miles  of  our  farm, 
and  •where  one  has  suitable  soil  for  Lima  beans,  tomatoes, 
garden  beans,  peas,  sweet  corn,  garden  beets,  spinach  and 
berries,  these  canning  companies  make  a  fine  market  for  the 
crops  named.  In  fact,  some  few  of  these  crops  are  found 
receiving  their  share  of  attention  from  most  of  our  grape 
growers.  Potatoes  are  grown  to  some  extent,  and  I  think 
where  the  soil  is  suitable  and  the  man  behind  the  plow  is 
interested,  they  pay  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  most  of  the 
crops  mentioned.  I  live  about  four  miles — as  the  crow  flies 
— south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  when  you  go  as  much  farther 
south  you  are  out  of  the  “grape  belt'’  and  truck  region  and 
in  the  hill  country,  where  the  peaceful  cow  is  the  chief 
source  of  income  to  the  farm.  There  we  find  the  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  of  ante-bellum  days  “doing  business  at  the  old  stand,’’ 
while  some  raise  veals  or  ship  milk  and  cream  to  Buffalo. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  large  dairies  making  a  specialty  of 
butter.  Does  the  farmer  of  to-day  handle  as  much  cash  or 
more  than  he  did  25  or  40  years  ago?  I  think  he  does,  for 
farming  is  developing  more  and  more  into  a  business  and 
is  not,  as  formerly,  a  mere  job  of  work  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  I  know  one  man  who  sells  about  $5,000  worth 
a  year  from  a  75-acre  farm,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
grapes  the  crop  is  all  sold  and  delivered  to  a  canning  factory 
less  than  a  mile  away  from  his  farm.  But  he  is  favored 
with  a  better  soil  and  a  better  head  than  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  us,  and  probably  half  that  amount  would  be  high 
for  the  average  of  us.  j.  y.  v.  s. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 


LIVE  STOCK  EXHIBITS. — I  do  not  like  to  read  your 
slighting  criticism  of  the  exhibitors  of  rare  varieties  that  go 
from  show  to  show.  There  are  many  breeders  who  like 
these  rare  varieties  and  who  supply  these  exhibitors.  One 
helps  supply  three  exhibitors  every  Fall,  and  through  them 
his  stock  is  at  all  the  Fall  shows,  and  sometimes  at  Madison 
Square  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  lovers  of  beauty.  Now  these 
exhibitors  have  to  have  these  many  varieties  raised  some¬ 
where,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  and  profit  for  some  lover  of 
these  varieties  to  raise  them.  Why  join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  crowd  out  all  but  the  “great  American 
mongrels,’’  Dotts  and  Rox?  e.  w. 

Ixmg  Island.  _ 


We  have  no  frost  as  yet  here  (October  15),  and  the  garden 
is  still  supplying  the  table.  To  those  who  have  a  sunny 
window  let  me  suggest  that  pleasure  can  be  had  in  the 
possession  of  orange  trees.  I  bought  a  dozen  trees  six  feet 
high  from  Reasoner  Bros.,  Florida,  last  Spring.  The  blos¬ 
soms  were  exquisite  and  now  the  promise  of  fruit  interests 
us.  E.  W. 

Long  island. 


BUY  YOUR 

SEPARATOR 

NOW 


If  you  have  three  or  more  cows  and  do  not  own  a 
Centrifugal  Cream  Separator,  you  certainly  need  one  and 
doubtless  know  that  you  do.  If  so,  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  delaying  its  purchase  “until  Spring”  or  for 
that  matter  even  another  month.  Buy  it  NOW,  and  it 
will  have  more  than  half  paid  for  itself  by  Spring. 

Butter  prices  at  present  are  unusually  high,  and  it  is 
being  predicted  that  first  class  butter  will  retail  at  50  cents 
per  pound  in  the  large  cities  this  coming  Winter.  With 
butter  values  so  high,  can  you  afford  to  waste  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  your  butter  fat,  as  you  are  surely  doing 
without  a  separator  ?  A  separator  will  save  the  very  last 
bit  of  butter  fat,  double  your  dairy  profits,  and  cut  your 
work  in  half. 

Buy  your  separator  NOW  and  take  the  first  step 
toward  making  this  most  profitable  of  all  farm  investments 
by  sending  at  once  for  a  DE  LAVAL  catalog. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

1 2 1 3  &  1 2  I S  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


178-177  William  STREET 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


MAKE  the  heavy  work  of  the  Barn 
lighter.  Do  it  quicker.  Save  your 
time.  Save  your  strength.  Make 
more  money.  You  can  do  it  by  using  the 
right  tools.  No  need  of  making  hard  work 
Out  of  handling  Ensilage  and  Manure, 
Cleaning  and  bedding  stalls,  etc.,  by  using 
unsuitable  tools.  There  is  a  right  tool  for 
every  job.  Add  these  to  your  tool-outfit 
this  Fall — 

Ensilage  or  Barn  Fork  8  and  10  tines.  16  and 

17  in.  long,  13  to 


MTemper 


16  in.  wide,  long 
or  D  handle, 
neededon  every 
farm,  by  far  the 
most  suitable 
and  handy  fork 
made  for  the 
Silo  and  Barn. 

Steel  Stable  Hoe,  just  the  tool  needed  to 
scrape  stalls  clean,  especially  wet  stalls.  Saves 
the  nitrogen,  making  richer  manure.  Splendid 
tool  for  the  Dairy  Barn. 

Manure  Hook,  used  principally  for  unloading 
manure  In  the  field,  and  dragging  it  In  the  heap. 
Perhaps  you  also  need  a — 

Six  Tine  Manure  Fork,  the  proper  pattern  to 

handle  dry  and  loose  manure  with. 

Five  Tine  Manure  Fork,  particularly  a  general 
purpose  manure  fork. 


Four  Tine  Manure  Fork,  the  best  pattern 
for  handling  soggy  and  coarse  manure  and 
for  spreading  in  the  field. 

‘’Acme”  Four  Tine  Fork,  a  pattern  with  a 
shovel  hang  and  a  little  stronger,  Costs  a 
little  more. 

You  must  own  and  use  these  tools  to  fully 
realize  how  they  ease  work.  To  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  are  getting  the  tools  you 
want,  see  that  they  are  branded  "True 
Temper.’* 

"True 
Temper” 
Tools  are 
always  made 

right — of  the 
best  Steel  and 
Ash,  have  cor¬ 
rect  shape,  size, 
“hang,”  are 
tempered  just  so,  and  then  tested  to  make  sure 
they  are  right. 

Every  hand-tool  Imaginable  for  Farm  and 
Garden— the  best  tools  you  have  ever  bought, 
at  the  same  prices  you  have  always  paid. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE 
BOOK.  “Tools  and  Their  Uses.” 
It  tells  how  to  save  time  and 
money,  by  the  use  ol  proper 
tools. 


IF  YOUR  STORES  HAVEN’T  THEM.  WE  WILL  SUPPLY  YOU 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co., 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


Sales  Dept.  P, 


<M™BARN 


THE  ORIGINAL 

DeLOACH  SAW  MILL 

For  25  Years  The  Standard. 
Copied  by  Many.  Equalled  by  None. 
MILL  MACHINERY  of  ALL  KINDS 

ENGINES,  BOILERS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 

DeLoa,ch  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  302,  Bridgeport,  Ala. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

EVENING  BRINGS  US  HOME. 

Upon  the  hills  the  wind  is  sharp  and  cold, 

The  sweet  young  grasses  wither  on  the  wold, 
And  we,  O  Lord,  have  wandered  from  Thy 
fold, 

But  evening  brings  us  home. 

Among  the  mists  we  stumbled,  and  the  rocks 
Where  the  brown  lichen  whitens,  and  the  fox 
Watches  the  straggler  from  the  scattered 
flocks ; 

But  evening  brings  us  home. 

The  sharp  thorns  prick  us,  and  our  tender  feet 
Are  cut  and  bleeding,  and  the  lambs  repeat 
Their  pitiful  complaint,  “O  rest  is  sweet, 

When  evening  brings  us  home.” 

We  have  been  wounded  by  the  hunter’s  darts, 
Our  eyes  are  very  heavy,  and  our  hearts 
Search  for  Thy  coming ;  when  the  light 
dexjarts 

At  evening  bring  us  home. 

The  darkness  gathers;  through  the  gloom  no 
star 

Rises  to  guide  us,  we  have  wandergd  far ; 
Without  Thy  lamp  we  know  not  where  we 
are. 

At  evening  bring  us  home. 

The  clouds  are  round  us,  and  the  snowdrifts 
thicken ; 

O  Thou,  dear  Shepherd,  leave  us  not  to  sicken 
In  the  waste  night,  our  tardy  footsteps 
quicken. 

At  evening  bring  us  home. 

— Dr.  John  Skelton. 

* 

Genoese  pastry  is  a  rich  Italian  dainty. 
Warm  half  a  cupful  of  butter  until  a  lit¬ 
tle  soft  and  beat  to  a  cream  with  half  a 
cupful  of  sugar.  Break  in  an  egg  and 
beat  until  quite  smooth ;  then  add,  one  by 
one,  three  more  eggs,  beating  hard,  and 
then  half  a  cupful  of  flour;  pour  it,  half 
an  inch  thick,  on  a  buttered  tin  and  bake 
till  done— about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Turn  it  upside  down  on  a  sieve  to  cool, 
and  when  cold,  spread  thickly  with  apricot 
jam,  and  then  with  chocolate  icing.  Put 
it  in  the  oven  a  moment,  then  cool  and 
cut  into  shapes. 

* 

A  famous  cake  maker  tells  us  that 
when  she  wishes  to  give  a  particulaily 
nice  flavor  to  a  cake  she  turns  it  from 
the  tin  upon  some  rose  geranium  leaves, 
previously  washed  and  dried,  and  leaves 
it  there  until  it  cools.  1  he  steam  draws 
the  flavor  from  the  leaves,  which  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  cake.  This  flavor  may  be 
added  to  either  loaf  or  layer  cake.  We 
have  always  used  rose  geranium  leaves  to 
flavor  our  apple  jelly  made  from  hall 
Pippins ;  this  year  we  have  used  the  same 
flavoring  in  crab  apple  jelly,  and  find  it 
a  delicious  change. 

* 

Some  of  the  ribbon  bows  now  worn 
with  high  turnover  collars  are  as  flat  and 
stiff  as  the  bow  on  the  side  of  a  man  s 
straw  hat,  and  made  after  exactly  the 
same  model.  I  hey  are  not  drawn  into  a 
“waist”  at  the  middle,  but  are  perfectly 
flat,  the  ribbon  crossing  the  bow  in  the 
middle  being  brought  over  perfectly  stiff 
and  smooth,  a  firm  foundation  being  used. 
The  ribbon  is  grosgrain  or  moire,  two  to 
2]/2  inches  wide.  Straight  stocks  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  similar  bow,  a  band  of  the  rib¬ 
bon  passing  around  the  neck.  Sometimes 
the  bow  has  double  or  triple  loops  of 
slightly  increasing  length,  but  they  are  all 
perfectly  flat,  one  on  top  of  another. 


be  done  very  carefully.  If  it  is  loose 
enough  for  the  material  to  slip  under  the 
machine  there  is  sure  to  be  difficulty  in 
the  fitting. 

* 

German  plum  cake  is  thus  given  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald;  For  crust,  two  cups  of  sifted 
flour,  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder,  two 
tablespoons  of  butter,  one  tablespoon  of 
lard,  one  egg,  one-third  cup  of  milk,  one- 
third  cup  of  sugar.  Mix  same  as  pie 
crust,  then  roll  thin  and  line  a  square  or 
oblong  pan  that  has  straight  sides  at  least 
one  inch  deep.  Stone  blue  plums  and 
place  place  them  skin  downward,  closely 
packed  on  the  crust,  cover  well  with 
sugar,  and  pour  a  custard  made  of  one 
egg  to  one-half  cup  of  milk  over  all,  bake 
in  brisk  oven  until  custard  is  well  set,  and 
the  crust  is  a  light  brown.  When  ready 
to  serve  cut  in  squares  and  sift  powdered 
sugar  over  top.  Bake  the  same  day  it  is 
served. 

* 

The  season  of  short  days  and  long 
evenings  is  approaching,  and  it  is  time  to 
see  that  all  the  lamps  are  in  order.  Few 
of  our  minor  miseries  cause  more  discom¬ 
fort  than  the  discovery,  just  at  dusk,  that 
the  living  room  lamp  is  unfilled,  short  of 
wick,  or  suffering  from  a  broken  chim¬ 
ney.  Some  lamps  have  the  disadvantage 
of  requiring  a  wick  or  chimney  not  kept 
in  stock  by  the  nearest  local  dealer;  where 
this  is  the  case  provision  should  be  made 
for  buying  in  quantity.  We  find  it  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  buy  lamp  chimneys  in  required 
sizes  by  the  half  dozen,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  wicks.  About  once  a 
month  the  wick  should  be  removed  and 
the  burner  scrubbed  with  boiling  hot 
soapsuds  or  a  solution  of  washing  soda. 
Many  a  smoky  or  ill-smelling  lamp  is 
merely  in  need  of  this  cleansing.  Some 
housewives  boil  the  burner  in  the  cleans¬ 
ing  fluid.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  burners  wear  out,  and  occasionally 
need  replacing  There  should  always  be 
a  special  table  or  shelf  for  cleaning  lamps 
apart  from  where  food  is  prepared.  1  he 
common  practice  of  keeping  a  small  lamp 
burning  all  night,  turned  low,  especially 
where  there  are  children,  is  open  to  many 
objections.  It  exhausts  oxygen,  and  or¬ 
dinarily  smells  to  a  degree  not  realized 
by  those  in  the  room.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  accustom  the  most  nervous  child  to 
sleeping  in  the  dark,  by  beginning  in 
babyhood.  If,  however,  a  light  in  the  hall 
or  corridor  seems  a  necessity,  by  all 
means  get  a  regular  night-light,  of  which 
there  are  many  models  for  sick-room  usg. 
The  numerous  mysterious  fires  that  can 
only  be  traced  to  an  exploding  lamp  show 
that  there  is  an  element  of  danger  in  an 
oil  lamp  turned  low,  and  left  unattended 
for  a  number  of  hours  at  a  time. 

Apple  Butter  Without  Cider. 

We  have  quite  some  windfall  apples,  which 
we  would  like  to  utilize.  Not  caring  to  make 
cider,  is  there  no  way  of  making  apple  butter 
from  the  whole  fruit?  All  recipes  I  see  call 
for  sweet  cider.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
help  us  out?  E.  w. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.  housewives  on  this  subject.  Can 
any  of  our  readers  answer  this  question 


for  us? 


Good  Pay 
Promotion 

There  is  no  other  occupation  where  pro¬ 
gress  and  promotion  is  more  certain  to  the 
young  man  who  proves  his  efficiency  than 
in  the  United  States  Navy. 

There  are  vacancies  waiting  in  every 
branch  of  the  service,  easily  within  the 
reach  of  the  young  man  with  ambition,  even 
though  inexperienced.  The 


United  States  IMavy 

does  more  than  offer  young  men  a  permanent,  profitable  and 
dignified  occupation.  It  gives  inexperienced  men  a  chance  to 
secure  good  pay  while  training  for  a  higher  rating  and  higher  pay. 

Applicants  must  be  American  citizens,  between  17  and  35  years 
of  age,  sound  physically,  and  of  good  character.  Pay  $16.00  to 
$70*00  per  month,  including  board,  medical  attendance  and 
clothing  allowance  on  first  enlistment.  Privilege  of  retirement 
on  three -fourths  pay  and  allowances  after  30  years’  service. 

I  Applicants  accepted  will  be  assigned  to  United  States  Naval 
Vessel  or  to  Naval  Training  School  for  instruction  in  seaman- 
ship  or  the  various  trades. 

Term  of  enlistment,  four  years,  with  speoial  inducement  to 
re -enlistment.  Navy  Recruiting  Stations  in  various  cities  will 
receive  personal  applications,  or  full  information  of  how  and 
where  to  enlist  can  be  had  by  writing 

Bureau  of  Navigation , 

Navy  Department ,  Box  Washington f  D.  C. 


as  high  as  you  can — there  s  no 
danger — as  low  as  you  please 
— there’s  no  smell.  '  That’3 
because  the  smokeless  device 
prevents  smoke  or  smell  — 
that  means  a  steady  flow  of 
glowing  heat  for  every  ounce 
of  fuel  burned  in  a 


•Mrecvid* 
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(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

You  can  carry  it  about  and  care  for  it  just  as  easily  as  a  lamp. 
Brass  oil  font  holds  4  quarts  burning  9  hours.  Handsomely  fin¬ 
ished  in  japan  and  nickel.  Every  heater  warranted. 


The  T  Strvn  ac^s  cheeriness 

iioyvLamp  t<?  the  long 

winter  evenings.  Steady, 
brilliant  light  to  read,  sew  or  knit  by.  Made  of 
brass,  nickel  plated,  latest  improved  central  draft 
burner.  Every  lamp  warranted.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  Perfection  Oil  Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp 
write  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Incorporated) 
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When  removing  basting  threads  never, 
never  catch  the  end  of  a  thread,  and 
pucker  up  the  seam  in  a  bunch,  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  remove  the  thread  whole.  Thread 
has  gone  up  in  price,  like  most  other 
things,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  spoil  a  seam  with  ugly  puckers  to 
save  an  infinitesimal  amount  in  thread. 
Besides,  we’ use  cheap  basting  thread.  The 
threads  should  be  clipped  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  inches  and  pulled  out  with¬ 
out  creasing  the  material.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  basting  Is  an  important 
part  of  one’s  dressmaking,  and  it  should 


GOLD  COIN  HEATERS 

give  more  heat  from  the  same  amount 
of  fuel  and  require  less  care  and 
attention  than  any  other  heating 
stove  yon  can  buy. 

Gold  Coin  Heaters  are  made  in 
many  styles,  burn  either  coal  or  wood 
or  both,  are  handsomely  decorated 
with  nickeled  linishings,  making  the 
home  bright  and  cheerful  as  well  as 
warm  and  comfortable.  Do  not  com¬ 
pare  Gold  Coin  Heaters  with  the 
cheap  trash  that  is  often  sold  by  mail, 
as  they  are  notin  the  same  class.  See 
our  Guarantee  for  One  Year. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Heaters 
(sent  free)  gives  descriptions  and 
prices  of  many  styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  It  to-day.  See  the  stoves  and  see 
what  you  save,  too.  A  postal  will  do. 


Direct  from  Factory 
Freight  Paid 

Gold  Coin 

STOVES  AND  RANGES 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 

A  Year  on  Approval. 

Try  a  fiold  Coin  Stove 
for  one  whole  year.  If  not 
'satisfactory,  send  it  back  at 
oar  expense  and  we  will  re- 
fpod  your  money. 


GOLD  COIN  RANGES 

have  been  made  in  our  own  foundry  and  sold  by 
us  for  nearly  60  years  to  thousands  of  house¬ 
keepers  who  are  delighted  with  them.  They 
are  made  in  high  grude  stoves  only  and  are 
wonderful  bakers— oven  thermometer  if  de¬ 
sired.  Specially  designed  for  saving 
fuel,  time  aud  labor;  nickeled  parts 
removable  for  cleaning.  The  moBt 
complete  and  convenient  range  you 
can  buv,  and  at  a  price  no  dealer  can 
offer  on  unv  high  grade  range.  See 
our  Guarantee  for  One  Year  in  tihis  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Send  for  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  RangeB,  showing  all  stylos,  with  descrip¬ 
tions.  illustrations  and  priceB.  You  will 
save  money  by  getting  It  before  yon  buy 
any  range.  Just  write  a  postal  to-day. 


GOLD  COIN  STOVE  COMPANY,  3  Oak  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (Successor  to  Bussey  ft  McLeod.  Est.  itfr.l 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pretty  over-Neuse  shown  is  a  pop¬ 
ular  model,  and  it  will  be  found  as  use¬ 
ful  in  making  over  a  last  .year’s  dress  for 
a  growing  girl  as  in  cutting  a  new  mate¬ 
rial.  The  over-blouse  is  made  in  two 
pieces  and  is  laid  in  plaits  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  right  front  is  lapped  over  the 


Ail  Autumn  Suggestion. 

Now  is  the  time  whan  on®  brings  in  the 
spoils  of  the  woods  by  armfuls — ferns, 
richly  tinted  Autumn  leaves  and  delicate 
vines.  Not  much  use,  as  a  rule,  is  made 
of  these  treasures  except  to  fill  the  man¬ 
tel  vases.  A  few  ferns  and  leaves  may  be 
pressed  for  Winter  decoration,  but  they 


left  and  attached  to  position,  the  closing  are  always  stiff  and  unnatural  after  the 
being  made  invisibly  at  the  back.  The  drying  process  is  finished ;  they  collect 

dust,  their  bright  colors  fade,  and  we  are 
soon  glad  to  throw  them  away.  Happily 
there  is  an  easier  and  more  satisfactory 
way  of  preserving  these  mementoes  of 
our  Autumn  walks.  This  consists  in 
making  blue  or  impression  prints  directly 
from  the  collected  specimen.  No  camera 
or  expensive  apparatus  is  required  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  prints.  All  that  is  needed  is 
some  sheets  of  ferro-prussiate  or  blue¬ 
print  paper  and  a  printing  frame.  The 
latter  may  be  improvised  from  a  thin  piece 
of  board  of  dimensions  about  10x12 
inches,  covered  with  felt  or  heavy  flannel. 
In  a  room  from  which  the  daylight  is 
partly  excluded  a  sheet  of  the  sensitized 
paper  is  laid  face  up  on  this  board;  th 
fern  or  spray  is  arranged  gracefully  on 
the  paper,  then  covered  with  a  piece  of 
window  glass  the  size  of  the  board,  and 
an  elastic  band  is  slipped  on  each  end  to 
hold  all  firmly  together.  The  frame  is 
now  placed  in  direct  sunlight  for  15  or  20 
minutes,  or  until  the  shaded  parts  of  the 
paper  turn  a  bronze-green  color.  The 
prints  are  next  washed  in  several  changes 
of  water  and  dried.  The  specimen  now 
appears  as  a  white  silhouette  on  a  dull 
blue  ground.  By  long  printing,  the  vein- 
ing  of  the  leaves  is  impressed  as  blue 
lines  on  tbe  paper  and  in  prints  of  ferns 
the  arrangement  of  the  spore  cases  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  fronds  is  shown. 

The  paper  costs  very  little  and  prints 
may  be  made  of  these  simple  natural 
forms  that  are  very  artistic.  They  may 
be  mounted,  hit  or  miss  fashion,  on  a 
screen  or  panel,  using  heavy  blue  or  white 
cloth  for  a  background.  No  decoration 
can  be  more  effective  for  a  blue  and  white 
room.  Picture  frames,  lamp  shades  and 
fancy  boxes  may  be  attractively  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  prints.  A  scrap  book 
collection  of  prints  made  from  the  leaves 
of  our  common  forest  trees  and  shrubs  is 
a  helpful  gift  to  a  young  botanist  or  any 
one  interested  in  nature  study.  Many 
children  would  find  great  pleasure  in  mak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  their  very  own  in  this  way. 
Supplied  with  a  roll  of  the  sensitized 
naper  and  a  printing  frame,  almost  any 
boy  or  girl  can  make  really  artistic  prints 
of  groups  of  maidenhair  ferns  or  the 
dainty  wreath  golden  rod.  Paper  meas¬ 
uring  5x7  inches  which  costs  40  cents  per 
roll  of  two  dozen  sheets,  is  a  good  size 
for  the  beginner  to  use.  The  sheets  may 
be  divided  into  smaller  ones,  provided  the 
cutting  is  done  in  a  subdued  light.  If 
mounted  on  blue  or  gray  cardboard,  and 
framed  in  passe  partout,  the  pictures  make 
charming  and  inexpensive  Christmas  gifts 
for  the  young  folks  to  present  to  their 
friends,  besides  affording  not  a  little  ar¬ 
tistic  training  to  the  eye  and  hand  of  the 
maker.  m.  e.  colegrove. 


6703  Misses’  Over  Blouse  or  Jumper, 

14  and  16  years. 

fullness  at  the  waistline  can  be  regulated 
by  means  of  a  tape  inserted  in  a  casing 
or  the  waist  can  be  gathered  and  stitched 
to  a  narrow  belt.  The  V-shaped  portions 
are  optional  and  can  be  used  or  omitted 
as  liked.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  sixteen  year  size  is  2]/2 
yards  2]  or  27,  1%  yards  32  or  44  inches 
wide  and  3J/£  yards  of  banding  and  *4 
yard  any  width  for  the  V-shaped  portions 
when  these  are  made  of  contrasting  ma¬ 
terial.  The  pattern  5708  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 

The  plaited  skirt  is  cut  in  nine  gores 
and  is  laid  in  backward-turning  plaits  that 
are  overlapped  at  the  upper  edge.  The 
folds  are  arranged  over  it  on  indicated 
lines.  There  are  inverted  plaits  at  the 


5761  Misses’  Nine  Gored  Plaited  Skirt, 

14  and  16  years. 

back  that  are  stitched  flat.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  sixteen  year 
size  is  9J4  yards  27,  5J4  yards  44  or  4jk} 
yards  52  inches  wide  if  there  is  figure  or 
nap;  l/2  yards  27,  ^  yards  44  or  3^4 
yards  52  inches  wide  if  serge  or  other 
material  without  up  and  down  is  used, 
with  2  yards  27,  \y2  yards  44  or  1  yard 
52  inches  wide  for  the  folds.  The  pattern 
5701  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


1  oo  many  parents  are  making  the  seri¬ 
ous  mistake  of  permitting  children  to  raise 
themselves.  That’s  the  reason  why  the 
natural  order  of  things  has  been  reversed 
and  children  have  become  the  masters  of 
the  home. — Church  Progress. 
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Would  you 
give  baby  alco¬ 
hol  ?  So-called 
preparations  of 
cod  liver  don’t  con¬ 
tain  the  oil  —  do 
contain  drugs  and 
wine  (alcohol). 

Scott’s 
Emulsion 
contains  no  drugs 
and  no  alcohol — 
only  pure  cod  liver 
oil  (which makes  fat) 
and  pure  hypophos- 
phites  (which  build 
bone  and  nerves). 

All  druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
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Simpson -Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

Intensely  black.  Fadeless  and 
enduring.  The  standard  mourning 
dress  material  for  over  60  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-  Eddy  stone 
Solid  Blacks 


EdbystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints 


THE  MEN  WHO  KNOW 

THE  SUPERIOR  y 

QUALITIES  OF  '  x- 

Y 

SLICKERS.  SUITS 
AND  HATS 


are  the  men  who 
put  them  to  the  hard¬ 
est  tests  in  the  rough¬ 
est  weather. 

Get  the  original 
Tower's  Fish  Drand 
made  since  1836 

CATALOG  F/fEE  EOF  THE  ASH/NQ 

A  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON.  U  S  A. 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.  UMiTCO.  TORONTO.  CAN. 


Let  Us  Send  You  a  Pair  of 

Rubberhide  Boots 


Cider  Machinery-Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
BoschertPress  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
*100  Separator.  Huns 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 

„  - .  and  pans  to  handle. 

60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1006.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
froe  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BIUFFT0N  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 


Well 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  l 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO., TIFFIN;  OHIO. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles, 
shallow  wellr  '  *  •  ‘ 

wheels  or  on  i _ 

« ‘SMffgUS7555158' 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
?«»!«, V*  akL£ln<1  V*  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 

n?i  u 1 ' ^ -  strong, 


If,  with  ordinary  care,  they  do  not 
outwear  at  least  two  pairs  of  best  all 
rubber  boots  we  refund  your  money. 

The  Rubber  Boots  with  Leather  Soles 

Outer  sole  of  heavy  rock  oak  leather,  middle 
sole,  and  welt  sole  of  canvas  and  rubber,  all 
sewed  together  (no  pegs  or  nails)  so  that  they 
cannot  pull  apart  or  leak  anywhere.  Inner  sole 
of  leather. 

Can  Be  Half-Soled 

or  tapped  by  any  cobbler.  Protect  the 
feet  from  rough  surfaces;  do  not  sweat. 
Great  for  ditching,  spading,  stable  work, 
etc.  Buy  a  pair  from  us  or  from  your 
dealer,  and  if  they  do  not,  with  ordinary 
care,  outwear  at  least  two  pairs  of  all 
rubber  boots 

We  Will  Refund  Your  Money 

Will  you  not  try  a  pair  on  this  guar¬ 
anty!  They  will  save  money  for  you, and 
add  to  your  comfort. 

Send  Today  for  Catalogue 

r  -  with  prices  and  guaranty. 

Rubberhide  Co.,  814  Essex  Bid);.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEP,  and  then  nothing 
onVrSvPlales-  J.VI?  GUARANTEE  THE 
ftoRNtmu  t?  ,qV‘ry hody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEP  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices — will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


BROKEN  COOKIES", STSS 

broken  cookiesof  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$l.o0  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  Englnix)  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass* 


“FUMA 

exceedingly  small.” 
thelrgrind  4  4“ 
with 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  ■'Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  tho 
gods  grind  slow  but 
So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

‘‘Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”^ SK 

EDWARD  It.  TAILOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Storm  Doors  and  Windows 

50%  Below  Dealers’  Prices 


Will  Save  You  Enough  Fuel  to  More  than  Pay  for  Themselves 


82 


Dealer*’ 

Price 

$4.25 


White  Pine,  Hand  Painted,  Clear  Glass. 
Size  2-6^x6-7;  High  Grade  Throughout 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  on  Storm  Doors  and  Win¬ 
dows  make  It  possible  to  protect  your  home  against 
tho  wintry  blasts 


Dealers’  Price  *1.50 


L  „ 

expense,  as  the 
I  amount  you  save  In  fuel 
HH  alone  soon  pays  entire 
cost  of  storm  protection. 

Our  Storm  Doors  are  extra  wide  and 
extra  long— attractively  painted.  All 
our  Storm  Sash  are  made  with  extra 
wide  side  and  bottom  rails.  Don’t 
wait  until  cold  weather  comes — 

Order  Now,  save  money  and  keep  your  house  or 
out-bulldings  snug  and  warm  in  zero  weather. 

Ice  King  Storm  Door,  grained  and  glazed. 

clear  glass . $1.94 

Siberia  Storm  Door,  painted  silver  gray  I  !  $E29 
Polar  Storm  Door,  grained,  gloss  finish  .  .  $1  41 

Storm  Sash,  16x24—4  lights .  80c 

Storm  Sash,  8x10— 8 lights  .  79c 

Storm  Sash,  8x10—12  lights .  86c 

The  above  are  Specimen  Bargains  from  oui; 

Grand  Free  Illustrated 

MILLWORK  CATALOG 

of  Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Interior 
Finish,  Roofing,  Glass,  Paint  and  Con¬ 
tractors*  and  Builders’  Supplies 

,  , „  .  Ail  our  Millwork  1b  high  grade  and  up  to  tho  stnndnrrl 
established  by  the  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Manufacturers’ Association  of  the  North- 
Wo  tho  famous  manufacturers  selling  dlroct  to  users  at  mill  price" 

*7  8BiSe  you.“® to  M  per  cent  of  what  your  local  dealer  would  charge 

S6  wonh  or  $U10e00b  wortTvnn  W,ht0*}i0U  ,Bre,°?  wh£r?  -vm,‘ or  whether  you  oX 
worth  or  ilU.UOO  worth,  you  get  the  absolute  wholesale  price  on  everything  and 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Our  mill  is  the  largest  in  the  world-has  163.000  feet  of  floor  space  (four  acres). 
w?nr?J,0"iS  b'lnk  or  any  bank  in  Davenport  will  tell  you  wo  are  responsible  and 

postaf—today— i»ts  the'completo  catalog?  mUch  money  wo  COQ  8ave  you*  Jusfc  a 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co.t  208  Case  Stf  Davenport,  Iowa 


This  high-grade  Storm 
Sashis  1%  inchesthick, 
glass  10x20,  four  lights. 
Only  77c — thiuk  of  it ! 
All  size*  equally  low. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Butter  is  1%  cent  down,  and  the  market 
unsteady,  with  the  prospect  of  a  further 
drop.  Cheese  higher  and  trade  slow.  Prime, 
fresh-gathered  eggs  scarce,  storage  and  all 
other  grades  in  excessive  supply  and  market 
shaky.  Apple  market  firm.  Tomatoes 
plenty  and  hard  to  sell. 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  October  18,  1907,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  specified. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  in  elevator  — 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  — 

Corn  .  — 

Oats  .  — 

Rye  .  — 

Barley  .  — 

MILLFEED. 

Spring  bran  . 27.00 

Middlings  . 28.50 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Hominy  chop  .  — 

Linseed  meal  . — 

Corn  meal  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  . 21.00 

No.  2  . 19.00 

No.  3  . 17.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00 

Clover  . 14.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye  . 14.00 

Short  and  Oat  .  8.00 

MILK. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


October  26. 


Blush  and  Gravenstein  . 2.00  @3.75 

Fall  Pippin  . 2.50  @3.5.0 

King  . 2.00  @4.00 

Baldwin  and  Greening  . 2.00  @3.00 

Western,  bu.  box . 150  @3,25 

VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Peaches,  Pine  Island,  carrier.  2.00 

State,  basket  .  50 

Pears,  Seckel  &  Bartlett,  bbl.5.00 

Bose  . 4.00 

Clairgeau  . 3.50 

Anjou  . 3.00 

Sheldon  . 3.00 

Kieffer  . 2.00 

Quinces,  bbl . 4.00 

Plums,  8-lb.  bkt .  25 

Grapes,  20-lb.  case .  50 

4-lb.  bkt .  8 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatotes,  bbl . 125 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  6 

Carrots,  bbl . 100 

Celery,  doz .  20 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 2.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 7.00 

Corn,  100  .  75 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 1.00 

Eggplants,  bbl .  75 

Lettuce,  %-bbl.  bkt .  25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  35 

Onions,  bbl . 1.00 

Peppers,  bbl . 1.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  50 

Squash,  bbl .  75 

Turnips,  bbl . 1-00 

Tomatoes,  bu.  box .  20 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Spring  ducks  .  — 

Geese  .  11 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring  .  20 

Old  .  12 

Best  broilers,  lb .  22 

Com.  to  good .  14 

Roasting  chickens  .  20 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducks  . -. .  12 

Geese  .  17 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.80 

Bulls  . 3.00 

Cows  . 1.40 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  .  3.50 

Lambs  . 5.00 

Hogs  . 6.00 


@1.12 

@1.25 
@  75 
@  60 
@  98 
@1.20 

@28.50 

@31.50' 

@32.00 

@30.00 

@31.50 

@30.00 


@22.00 

@20.00 

@18.00 

@20.00 

@17.00 

@14.50 

@12.00 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.91 

per 

40-quart 

can,  netting  four  cents  at 

26-cent 

zone 

points. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

— 

@ 

29 

Common  to  good . 

25 

@ 

28 

Storage  . 

27 

@ 

2814 

State  Dairy  . 

25 

@ 

28 

Factory  . 

20 

@ 

24 

Packing  stock  . 

18 

@ 

23 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

— 

@ 

16 

Common  to  good  . 

-13 

@ 

15 

Skims  . 

5 

@ 

10 

EGGS! 

Fancy  white  . 

34 

@ 

36 

White,  good  to  choice . 

29 

@ 

33 

IVestern  . 

17 

m 

24 

Storage  . 

15 

20 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.15 

Medium  . 2.10 

Pea  . 2.10 

Red  Ividney  ...... .......... 2.2*> 

White  Kidney  . 2.70 

Yellow  Eye  . 2.20 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  — 

Evap,  com.  to  prime .  8 

Raspberries  .  33 

APPLES. 

Alexander,’  bb.  . 3.00 

Snow  and  Wealthy  . 2.00 

Twenty  Ounce  . 2.00 


@2.50 
@1.12 
@7.00 
@6.00 
@5.00 
@4.50 
@5.00 
.00 
.00 
50 
@  75 

@  15 

@8.00 


@2.25 

§2.25 
15 
@1.25 
@  50 
@3.00 
@10.00 
@1.50 
@2.75 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@3,50 
@2.50 
@  75 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@  60 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@‘ 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


12 

13 

14 
14 
12 


25 

16 

24 

18 

24 

14 

17 

21 


@5.00 


@6.65 

@3.75 

@4.00 

@9.50 

@5.50 

@7.25 

@7.00 


@2.45 

@2.40 

@2.45 

@2.45 

@2.75 

@2.25 


@  10% 
@  10 
@  34 

@5.00 

<@4.00 

@3.50 


CEMENT  BLOCKS  FOR  POULTRY 
HOUSES. 

What  do  poultry’  men  say  about  using  ce¬ 
ment  blocks  for  building  chicken  houses? 

A  henhouse  built  of  rough  boards  on  three 
sides  and  covered  with  tarred  paper  with 
muslin  front,  will  be  cheaper,  drier  and  best 
of  all  more  successful  than  one  built  of  ce¬ 
ment  blocks.  j.  e.  van  alstyne. 

While  we  have  no  knowledge  of  cement 
blocks  for  that  particular  purpose,  we  have 
heard  the  subject  discussed,  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  use  of  hollow  blocks  on  nat¬ 
urally  well-drained  dry  land  with  floors  up 
from  surface  of  ground  would  be  advisable. 
They  surely  should  be  wind-proof  and  warm, 
and  we  believe  a  building  thus  constructed 
could  be  kept  perfectly  dry  if  properly  venti¬ 
lated.  E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON. 

My  experience  "with  cement  blocks  has 
proved  to  my  mind  that  they  are  unfit  for 
use  in  poultry  houses.  The  poultry  men  wish 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  dampness, 
and  what  few  cement  blocks  I  have  used  on 
my  buildings  have  been  more  or  less  porous. 
They  would  absorb  moisture,  and  in  wet 
weather,  to  a  degree  which  would  allow  it  to 
go  through  the  block,  even  though  the  blocks 
had  considerable  hollow  space  for  circula¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  blocks  were 
made  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  cement 
and  a  little  sand,  this  might,  to  a  certain 
degree,  be  overcome.  But  I  would,  under  no 
circumstances,  use  them  for  poultry  houses, 
or  advise  others  to  do  so.  Sinclair  smith. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a 
cement  block  poultry  house  constructed  or  to 
observe  it  in  actual  operation.  Persons  who 
should  be  competent  to  judge  of  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  a  cement  block  poultry  house 
as  compared  with  one  of  wood  construction 
tell  me  that  the  former  would  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20  to  P5  per  cent  more  with 
present  prices  of  materials  and  labor.  I 
would  question  whether  the  cement  blocks 
would  provide  as  dry  a  wall  as  a  board  wall 
of  single  matched  lumber.  It  should  be  a 
tighter  wall  so  far  as  admitting  air  is  con¬ 
cerned.  ’  If  we  were  building  these  days  dou¬ 
ble-boarded,  idouble-papered  poultry  houses 
with  dead  air  spaces  as  we  formerly  did, 
there  would  be  less  difference  in  the  cost  of 
construction  as  compared  to  the  cement  block 
house,  but  we  are  finding  that  with  our  open- 
front  construction,  where  fowls  are  being 
kept  more  largely  in  the  fresh  air,  poultry 
houses  having  walls  of  single  matched  boards 
will,  as  a  rule,  answer  all  of  the  purposes. 
This  probably  will  make  poultry  house  con¬ 
struction  much  cheaper  than  the  cement 
blocks.  In  the  construction  of  an  incubator 
house  where  fireproofing  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor,  and  where  uniform  temperatures  are  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable,  it  would  seem  to  me  the 
cement  block  could  be  used  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage.  JAMES  E.  RICE. 


New  Mexico  Notes. — Eggs  are  now  worth 
30  cents  a  dozen,  butter  35  cents  a  pound  the 
year  round.  The  farmers  in  this  section  have 
had  irrigation  water  this  Summer,  under 
Government  auspices,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  dam  was  destroyed  in  1904.  They  are  re¬ 
planting  their  orchards  and  increasing  their 
acreage  of  Alfalfa  this  Fall.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  the  Alfalfa  fields,  which  the  “knock¬ 
ers”  declared  dead,  burnt  out  by  the  long 
drought,  have  revived  and  yielded  three  and 
four  cuttings;  it  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
plant.  M-  E-  w- 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Keeping  Fruit  Cuttings. — Your  corres¬ 
pondent,  H.  F.  O.,  asks  about  cuttings.  This 
was  the  method  of  one  of  the  best  small 
fruit  growers  that  I  ever  knew  for  currant 
and  gooseberry  cuttings.  Prepare  them  as 
you  advise  on  page  714.  Tie  them  in  bunches 
of  about  50  cuttings  with  copper  wire, 
having  the  butts  as  level  as  possible.  Bury 
them  butt  up,  with  about  three  inches  of  soil 
over  the  butt  in  a  sunny,  sheltered  situation, 
and  cover  well  with  leaves  or  anything  of  the 
kind  to  keep  the  ground  from  freezing.  Take 
off  the  leaves  early  in  Spring  and  let  the  sun 
get  at  the  soil  until  time  for  planting.  I 
have  taken  up  the  bunches  with  masses  of 
roots  on  them.  I  suppose-  the  principle  is 
that  the  sun  warms  the  butts  more  quickly 
than  it  would  if  they  were  buried  butt  down. 

Massachusetts.  e.  w.  a. 

Portable  Henhouse. — Here  in  Newport 
County,  R.  I.,  the  most  successful  hen  men 
house  their  birds  in  small  movable  buildings. 
It  is  true  that  occasionally  you  will  see  a 
henhouse  or  barn  backed  up  on  the  south 
side  of  a  big  rock,  or  a  stone  wall  built  up 
as  a  wind-break  from  north  and  northwest, 
and  with  a  roof  and  open  front,  as  Mr.  Tail- 
man,  but  the  result  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
ground  beneath  and  for  10  to  100  feet  in 
front  soon  becomes  foul  and  not  easy  to  re¬ 
new  it ;  sickness  comes  on  generally.  We 
have  learned  by  experience  to  build  small, 
cheap  houses  of  cull  lumber  on  skids ;  place 
them  25  to  50  feet  apart  in  rows  and  move 
them  as  often  as  need  be  a  few  feet  on  to 
clean  ground.  The  grass  and  weeds  will 
spring  up  and  purify  the  ground  long  before 
it  will  be  time  to  cover  it  again.  Cement 
blocks  may  be  cheap  for  a  permanent  build¬ 
ing,  but  I  can  see  but  few  situations  where 
it  would  be  best  to  use  them  for  henhouses. 

WALTER  SHERMAN. 


“Gentlemen,”  said  the  prisoner  after 
acquittal,  “I  thank  you  for  my  vindica¬ 
tion.”  ‘‘Young  feller,”  replied  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  jury,  “you  don’t  seem  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  vindica¬ 
tion  and  a  streak  of  good  luck.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 

DUREBRED  Registered  Holstein  Yearling 
*  Bull  For  Sale.  Price  $75.  Highly  bred.  Pedi¬ 
gree  and  photograph  on  application.  Address 
Madison  Cooper,  400  Court  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

UU I UT  TO  BUY  a  pair  of  Devon  Steers;  three 
If  ft IV  I  years  old  last  Spring;  well  matched  and 
broken.  State  size  in  weight  and  price.  Address 
MR.  L.  LINDENAU,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


SHEEP 

SWINE 


—or  Invest  Now  in  Rich 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Lands 

-CANADA 


^SKATCH^^ 

Ju,st  Write  for 

100-Page 


k 


Settle 
Here 


Invest 
Here 


Come  or  Invest  In  your  own  farm  of 
richest  growing  wheat  laud  in  America  m 
SuB-knt-che-wun,  Canuda.  Easier  than  getting 
"homestead”  and  easy  to  ret  to.  Write  now 
—today— for  our  Big  Free  lOO-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Book  and  Maps  and  read  why  189.000 

,  .  _ _ loot  vonmnn  wnv  OVPT 


tratocl  JLSook  ana  ways  uuu 
people  came  to  Canada  last  year  and  why  over 
300.000  are  coming  there  this  year.  Most  in- 
t^rpatiiur  Free  Book  published  about  the 
niost  interesting  country  in  America. 
Pay  you  to  read  it.  Tells  you  and 

how  vou  can  easily  come  to  own  a  Farm  in 
Sas-kat-che-wan  and  own  it  clear  in  a 
year,  because 

OneYear’sCrop  Pays  for  the  Land 

Only  50  miles  from  IT.  S.  border,  north  of 
North  Dakota  and  Montana.  W  rite— lnvestl- 
e;itu  at  once — because  present  low  prices 
won’t  last  long.  500,00(1  Acres  in  the  very 
“Heart  of  the  1  uinous  Saskatchewan 
Wheat  Belt.”  Rich,  clear,  specially  selec¬ 
ted,  well  settled,  well  known,  easy  to  reach, 
easy  to  work,  easy  wheat,  barley  and  oat  crops; 
easy  markets,  big  spot-cash  prices  paid  f or 
vour  finest  No!  1  Hard  Wheat.  Climate  health- 
ful;  neighbors  mostly  English-speaking-some 
Germans  and  Scandinavians.  Our  1)  ree  Book 
shows  you  all  about  the  many 
Railroads,  Water,  Schools.  Churches,  Etc. 

You  get  Guaranteed  Title  direct  from 
Canadian  Government.  You  nre  absolutely 
protected  and  safe  in  dealing  with  this 
company.  Ask  any  Canadian  Bank.  Write 
at  one©  for  our  Fro©  Book,  which  tells  >ou 
all  about  this  land  and  who's  there,  and  ubout 
us.  Do  it  today.  Address— 

The  Saskatoon  ^Western 
Land  Co.,  Ltd. 

477  Main  St.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


$50  GASH 


Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Oxford 
and  Delaine  Rams  and  Ewes, 
low  down,  heavy  bodied  and 
well  wooled. 

Chester  White  and  Cheshire^ 
A  choice  lot  of  young'  boars 
and  sows. 

E.  S.  HILL,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

nr  r  i  or  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  (knu¬ 
rl.  LndL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 

Apples,  Pears,  Vegetables 
of  all  Kinds,  Hothouse 
Products  and  Poultry. 

Sold  on  Commission.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Write  at  once.  "A.  D.,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12tli  St..  New  Yo.k. 

Good  dairy  for  sale  or  lease,  also 

best  Cuba  lands.  American  community. 

J.  0.  ANDREWS,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

fkCEANA,  only  county  in  Mich,  having  a  full  fruit 
”  crop;  other  crops  fine.  Write  for  farm  list. 

J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN 

farms, 


FARMS. 

selling  cheap,  Good 


Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5. 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan 

A  LARGE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

in  Monroe  County,  Ohio.  Strong  land  suitable  tor 
stock  raising  or  general  farming.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars,  address,  D.  L.  M„  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  AT  AUCTION 

ON  OCTOBER  26,  AT  2  P.  M. 

190  Acres  Only  2  Miles  From  Meriden. 

Beautifully  situated  on  macadam  road;  tillage, 
pasture  and  w’ood  land:  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  bearing; 
good  house,  barns  and  henhouses,  also  stock  and 
tools.  To  close  estate.  Address 

A.  R.  YALE, 

Sam.  T.  Simions,  Auctioneer,  Meriden,  Conn. 


and  510  Per  Monih 

buys  a  $500  25  acr® 
poultry,  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm.  New  3  room  cottage  like 
cut.  beat  climate,  water  and  markets 
in  Sunny  Virginia.  Other  lands  $10 
acre  up.  Send  for  beautiful  pamphlet* 
m  ape  and  rates. 

F.  H.  LA  BAUME, 

band  Agent,  Norfolk  ft  1Ve»tern  Railway,  Box  K.I.,  Itoanoko.  Va. 

VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND  FARMS 

FOR  SALE. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  farm  for  either  pleasure  or 
profit,  let  us  send  you  our  list  of  desirable  places. 

ESTATES,  DAIRY  FARMS,  STOCK  FARMS, 
POULTRY  FARMS,  TRUCK  FARMS. 

Prices  Ranging  from  $2,500  to  $250,000. 

STEPHENSON  &  RAINEY, 

1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  (  or  Herndon, Va. 

Reference:  American  Nat.  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  0. 

VIEW  JERSEY  FARMS-Fanns,  New  Jersey 
ti  Farms— Splendidly  productive  well  located  farms. 
Send  for  lists.  A.  W.  DRESSER,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Belmont  Co.  Farm  For  Sale!— 150  acres,  located 
near  Flushing,  O.  Surface  rolling;  rich,  light  lime¬ 
stone  soil;  abundant  water:  orchard;  oak  timber;  1- 
room  brick  dwelling,  plumbed  tor  gas  and  water; 
large  barn  and  other  buildings,  slate  roofs.  Every¬ 
thing  in  good  repair.  J.  A.  Holloway,  blushing,  O. 

$300  An  Acre  From 
Tobacco 

Near  Richmond,  Va. 

Corn,  wheat,  fruit,  berries,  stock  and  poultry  are 
money-makers  too;  cheap  labor  $1.00  per  day;  near 
big  cash  markets;  mild  winters;  good  schools,  agree¬ 
able  American  neighbors.  To  settle  estate  qnii  kly, 
this  beautiful  300  acre  farm  is  offered  at  only  $10.00 
an  acre;  equally  divided  into  fields,  pasture  and 
timber;  orchard  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches; 
13-room  house,  stable,  wheat  barn  and  2  tobacco 
barns;  half  cash  and  easy  terms;  for  details  see 
property  No.  91106.  page  8,  part  A.  "Sti-out  s  List  19. 
the  largest  illustrated  catalogue  ot  farm  bargains 
with  reliable  information  of  farming  localities  ever 
issued  Mailed  free;  improved  money-making  farms 
for  sale  throughout  twelve  states.  Please  write  to¬ 
day  what  state  you  wish  to  know  Buyers 

fares  paid  up  to  1000  miles.  E.  A.  STROUI  CO., 
Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. _ 

THE  LEVIN  PRVNER 


The  hest  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two  new 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for 
club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

The  Kubal  New-Yoekeb,  New  Yobk. 


r  ,  i  l,i 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


I  am  a  breeder  of  registered  cattle  and 
take  great  interest  in  your  helping  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  buyer  of  cattle,  and  am  glad  to  see  you 
have  the  moral  courage  to  do  "an  unpleasant 
duty.  I  enclose  a  three-years’  subscription 
in  advance  to  show  my  appreciation. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  h.  r. 


this  in  the  paper  he  edits  and  publishes, 
simply  because  his  experience  and  sym¬ 
pathy  do  not  qualify  him  for  it.  The 
farmer  feels  this  as  soon  as  he  reads  the 
paper  for  a  few  weeks,  and  we  simply  ask 
vou  to  help  make  the  connection  with 
them.  If  you  can  use  some  of  the  little 
envelopes  we  will  gladly  send  them. 


I  send  $2  as  you  are  in  trouble  with 
Dawley.  A.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  just  glory  in  the  way  you  are  making 
Frank  Dawley  face  the  music.  Your  paper 
is  worth  the  price  you  ask — just  for  the 
stand  you  take  against  frauds  and  quacks. 
If  I  can  be  of  anv  service  to  you  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  subscription  list  for  your  paper,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to.  w.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  much  space 
to  the  Jersey  cattle  case  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  but  we  give  the  above  three  letters 
just  as  samples  to  show  the  way  people 
feel  about  it.  The  first  of  these  is  from 
a  prominent  veterinary  surgeon.  Every 
man  who  has  followed  the  subject  wants 
to  know  whether  or  not  grade  cows  have 
been  registered  and  sold  as  purebred  Jer¬ 
seys.  Wouldn’t  you,  if  you  had  paid  your 
money  for  the  pedigreees? 

This  letter  is  from  a  prominent  attor¬ 
ney  : 

As  a  subscriber  of  your  valuable  paper 
will  you  give  me  privately  what  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  of  the  financial  standing  of  the 
American  Real  Estate  Company  of  New 
York  City,  whose  place  of  business  is  in  the 
Night  and  Day  bank  building,  Fifth  avenue 
and  44th  street?  Two  years  ago  1  purchased 
some  of  its  six  per  cent  gold  bonds  for  some 
of  my  children.  The  coupons  on  these  bonds 
have  been  promptly  paid  up  to  this  time.  As 
I  have  some  money  to  invest  for  two  of  my 
daughters  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  company  and 
the  character  and  standing  of  its  officers  for 
honesty  and  business  capacity  as  real  estate 
men.  l.  j.  w. 

Kentucky. 

This  company  has  investments  in  real 
estate  in  outlying  sections  of  New  York 
City  and  in  suburbs.  Its  real  estate  and 
mortgages  are  estimated  at  about  $9,000,- 
000.  The  mortgages  on  their  real  estate 
run  a  little  over  $1,300,000,  and  they  seem 
to  owe  on  these  bonds  and  certificates 
nearly  $7,000,000.  The  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
vising  on  an  investment  of  this  kind 
comes  largely  from  the  difficulty  of  put¬ 
ting  a  fair  estimate  on  the  holdings  of  the 
company.  For  example,  if  the  company 
holds  a  piece  of  real  estate  and  estimates 
its  value  at  double  what  any  informed  in¬ 
vestor  would  pay  for  it,  the  ordinary  in¬ 
quirer  would  have  no  means  of  finding 
this  out.  So  that  you  have  to  depend 
largely  on  the  estimates  of  the  officers  of 
the  company  for  the  value  of  its  assets. 
Then  bonds  of  this  kind  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  idea  we  all  have  of 
bonds  in  connection  with  real  estate. 


_ J-  J-  d. 

W  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  S. 


THE  rain  will  damage 

*■  the  contents  of  the 
building  and  ruin  the  build¬ 
ing  itself. 

A  leak  in  the  roof,  no 
matter  how  small,  is  a  leak 
in  your  purse. 

The  best  way  to  make 
repairs  is  to  cover  the  old 
roof  with  a  new  roof  of 
Congo. 

Congo  is  easily  laid  over 
shingles,  or  tin,  or  other 
ready  roofings. 

Figure  up  the  cost  end  you  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  how  cheaply  and  easily  you  can  get  a 
tight,  durable,  weatherproof  Congo  roof. 

Nails  and  cement  furnished  free. 

Send  lo  us  for  Free  Sample. 

BUCHANAN-FOSTER  CO., 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO  &  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Such  bonds  are  given  in  connection  with 
a  mortgage  on  real  estate ;  but  the  gold 
bonds  of  this  company  are  not  mortgage 
bonds.  They  form  no  lien  on  any  of  the 
real  estate.  In  fact,  the  real  estate  may 
he  covered  with  mortgages  three  deep, 
and  bought  and  sold  and  transferred 
without  consideration  of  these  gold  bonds. 
The  bonds  are  simple  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  company  to  you  just  as 
a  simple  promissory  note  would  be.  Every 
dollar’s  worth  of  real  estate  the  company 
has  could  be  sold  under  the  hammer  to 
satisfy  any  mortgage  that  may  be  against 
it.  and  you  would  have  no  hold  on  it 
whatever.  There  are  opportunities  for  a 
company  handling  cash  in  this-  way  to 
make  good  profits  if  honestly  and  wisely 
managed,  but  you  have  to  put  the  trust 
entirely  in  the  men  who  do  it.  and  you 
must  not  get  the  idea  that  you  hold  a 
bond  or  mortgage  on  real  estate  when 
you  invest  in  the  gold  bonds  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration. 

Enclosed  find  $1  to  renew  m.v  subscription 
and  ten  cents  for  a  trial  subscription.  By 
the  way,  that  trial  subscription  is  a  fine  ad¬ 
vertising  plan.  I  have  sent  in  a  few,  but 
those  have  brought  you  many  more.  The 
first  I  sent  you  was  for  an  intimate  friend, 
he  showed  and  recommended  it  to  his  friend, 
and  from  this  friend  you  have  received  many 
trial  subscriptions,  and  probably  all  of  them 
have  become  permanent  subscribers,  for  that 
is  the  way  it  has  resulted  from  those  sent 
by  me.  B.  L.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

We  give  the  above  letter  because  it  tells 
the  effect  of  those  ten-week  subscriptions 
better  than  we  could  do  it  ourselves.  Pub¬ 
lishers  generally  say  these  short  time  sub¬ 
scriptions  do  not  pay  them,  and  after  a 
trial  of  the  plan  they  abandon  it,  saying 
it  does  not  pay.  The  ten-week  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  frankly  a  loss  in  itself  to  any  pub¬ 
lisher.  Unless  there  is  a  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  renewals  it  does  not  pay.  If  we 
did  not  get  a  large  percentage  of  yearly 
renewals  we  would  abandon  the  plan  too, 
but  we  do  get  them.  It  is  through  them 
largely  and  the  interest  taken  by  old  read¬ 
ers  in  sending  them  that  has  resulted  in 
more  than  doubling  The  R.  N.-Y.  list  in 
the  last  five  or  six  years.  We  are  simply 
trying  to  give  readers  the  service  which 
our  own  experience  on  the  farm  leads  us 
to  believe  every  farmer  wants  in  a  farm 
paper.  The  city  bred  man  cannot  give 


RUFF  and  White  Holland  Turkeys,  Elephant  Strain,  *5  pair- 
Toulouse  Geese  $1  pair;  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  t"  pair’ 
B.  I.  Beds  *1  up;  trio  of  It.  I.  Whites  order  direct!  ’ 

FLORENCE  WILSON,  Chandlcrsville,  Ohio. 


HEN'S  TEETH  AND  EGGS  ARE  SCARCE.— Feed 

Mikashel-Silira  Poultry  Grit,  Nature’s  ess  producer 
Send  30c.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  your  teed  dealer 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  j! 


fiemISdss  HOMER  PIGEONS  ™ 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breed 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  otl 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first: 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  th< 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  Firs: 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

I’LYMOLTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Unwind  St.  Melrose.  Mass. 


Cp  D  pCTC- Ralse  1  m  small  lots;  are  strong  and 
■  UIllll.  I  W  healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Also,  a  few  choice  Fox  Terrier  Pups 
For  descriptive  circular  and  price  list,  write 
SHADY’  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London, Ohio 


10,000  ™ets  from  selected  breeders.  Pe 
1  feet  workers.  They  exterminate  rat: 
drive  out  rabbits.  4S  p.  Mus’d  book  and  prii 
list  free.  8  FAKNSWOKTII,  Sllddletonu,  Obh 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER 

,  ^/r /YU '  %  A  cheap,  effective  dis- 

t  / '/-e, -m \  1  u\W  infectaut  and  remedy, 
l—  >1  V  min  powder  form  to  be 
’  dusted  on.  Perfectly 

,  ..... - „  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 

31bs.  50e.  6<4  lbs.$i.00.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.  City) 
Excelsior-Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.. 
|  Dept.  HO  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York  City. 


HEHS  WILL  LAV 

twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile,  produce  better - 

hatches,  heavier  fowls,  earlier  broilers  and 
bigger  profits  if  fed  green  cut  bone,  ricli  in 
protein  and  all  other  egg  elements. 

ftlANN’S  latest  model 

ilinilll  w  BONE  CUTTER 

Sent  on  1  0  Days  Freo  Trial.  No  money 
in  advance.  Never  clogs.  Cuts  fast,  easy  and 
fine.  Cat’lg  free. 

►.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Millard,  Mas*. 


ORE  EGGS 


I  v,  ^us/’s  •  Producer — keep! 

I  .steadily  all  winter 


T >  I  J  ‘'t'LrtUJI  ,„»v. 

I  rices  lie  to  toe  per  lb.  at  dealers 
I  l’  Efl!/  Record  and  valuable 
booklet /rre.  Write  today, 

WILIAM  ROST  &  SONS, 

L Dept,  p,  Mew  Brunawick.  M.  J 


INCUBATOR  WHYS 


Our  new  book  telling  “Wliys” 
of  poultry  profits  and  why 
our  incubator  uniformly 
successful,  will  be  sent  you 
free  on  request.  We  pay  freight 


QUINCY,  ILL  “  an<^  euarantee  our  machines. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

_t4.  „  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

With  utility  and  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 
still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and  will 
sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

We  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accepted  order. 

WHITE  WYANpOTTES“KS"IS™I: 

good  ones.  FOREST  HILLFAR.M,  Burnwood,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughbred  S.C.  W.  Minorca  Cockerels 

For  Sale.  Verv  best  strain. 

A.  C.  OSTRANDER,  -  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  l  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 

HOICE  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  farm 
raised.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 

■ARRED  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  Toulouse  Geese, 
at  half  price.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

300  Selected  Cockerels.  Fine  show  birds  and  breed¬ 
ers.  All  stock  sold  on  approval,  $2  to  $50  each. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 

PULLETS  WANTED. 

Any  number,  any  variety,  anywhere. 
Write  for  Prices. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO., 

123  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  mos.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

_  for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

HAWKINS,  Bullville,  New  York. 

Special  Bargains  in  Pekin 
Ducks  for  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Mated  pens  of  five 
ducks  and  drake  $8.00,  two 
pens  $15.00,  selected  breed- 
, ,  „  ers  or  matured  young  ones. 

Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  1,000 
pullets  for  sale.  Cockerels  in  any  number.  Sixty-five 
ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  at  tile  last  Poughkeepsie, 
Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows  Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City 
Catalogue  Free. 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WOODLANDS  FARM  * 

We  will  hold  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

0,000  LAYERS 

Cne  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them 
I  Ins  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock 
Sf  2} ,  priresi,iTed  f<0,r  eKgsbytrap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use.  Prices:  Females! 

$l.o0  to  $2,00  each;  Males.  $3.00  to  $o.00.  r*r  is.  Por  ,oo.  Per  i.ooo. 

Sn ,‘Rle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2. GO  $8.00  $60.00 

White  Wyandottes,  3.50  10.00  80. GO 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  2.00  8.00  60.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LEE  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor.  _ - _ IONA,  New  Jersey 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


{ 


IN  order  to  make  money  these  days,  a 
farmer  must  be  up-to-date. 

Land  is  higher  priced  than  it  used  to 
be  and  farm  help  costs  more.  Therefore,  the 
farmer  must  produce  more  and  must  do  it 
with  less  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

The  difference  between  the  up-to-date 
farmer  and  the  other  kind  can  easily  be  seen 
in  the  way  the  manure  is  handled. 

Manure  is  in  every  way  the  best  fertilizer 
a  farmer  can  get,  and  the  only  one  that  costs 
him  nothing. 

The  up-to-date  fanner  appreciates  this  and 
handles  his  manure  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it. 

f4e  does  not,  like  the  old  style  farmer, 
haul  out  the  manure  and  throw  it  on  the 
ground  in  piles.  In  great  forkfuls  and  hard 
lumps  and  allow  it  to  wash  away,  dry  up  and 
waste  over  half  its  value. 

He  knows  there’s  a  better  way  and  he 
uses  it  He  employs  a  modern  manure 
spreader  and  spreads  his  manure  in  just 
about  one-halt  the  time  with  just  about  half 
the  labor,  and  he  makes  the  manure  go  twice 
as  far  as  when  spread  by  hand. 

All  waste  is  thus  avoided.  The  manure  is 
torn  apart  and  made  fine  and  spread  evenly 
and  thinly  over  the  ground,  so  that  the  first 
shower  washes  every  particle  into  the  soil. 
The  manure  Is  in  the  right  condition  for  the 
plant  roots  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  the  soil  is 
permanently  enriched. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  manure  spreader, 


the  Corn  King  spreader  and  the  Cloverleaf 
spreader  are  machines  which  enable  farm¬ 
ers  to  apply  the  new  methods.  Either  of 
them  will  give  you  more  than  double  the 
value  out  of  the  manure  that  you  are  getting 
by  hand  spreading. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  spreader  is  a  high 
grade  machine  of  return  apron  type.  It 
has  exceptionally  strong  wooden  wheels 
with  broad  tires,  is  easily  controlled  and 
handles  manure  in  all  conditions,  spreading 
from  a  few  to  many  loads  per  acre. 

The  Cloverleaf  endless  apron  spreader 
and  the  Corn  King  return  apron  spreader 
differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  style  of 
apron.  Both  have  broad  tired  steel  wheels 
and  numerous  features  such  as  a  vibrating 
leveling  rake  which  enable  them  to  handle  all 
kinds  of  manure  perfectly.  They  have  every 
appliance  for  easy  handling  and  spread  all 
kinds  of  manure,  in  the  quantity  desired. 

All  these  spreaders  have  front  wheels 
which  cut  under  so  they  can  be  turned  in 
their  own  length.  All  are  of  superb  strength 
and  yet  are  of  light  draft.  All  operations  are 
controlled  by  the  driver  from  his  seat,  there 
being  no  occasion  to  dismount  from  starting 
until  the  return  for  reloading. 

If  you  want  to  break  away  from  old 
methods,  save  time  and  labor,  and  get  more 
than  twice  as  much  fertilizing  value  out  of 
your  manure  as  you  are  getting  now,  it  will 
pay  you  to  buy  one  of  these  machines. 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  for 
catalogs  and  particulars  or  write  the  Home 
Office. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America*  Chicago 

(Incorporated)  ** 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  PRIZE  WINNING  BULL 
Does  Prize  Winning  Increase  Value  ? 

We  would  like  to  learn  what  the  winning 
of  a  prize  at  one  of  our  large  State  fairs 
adds  to  the  value  of  a  breeding  animal?  For 
example,  suppose  a  bull  wins  first  prize  at  a 
large  fair  like  New  York,  Ohio  or  Michigan, 
would  he  bring  a  higher  price  in  consequence 
of  it,  and  is  so,  how  much? 

An  animal  fitted  for  months  and  females 
bred  to  calve  for  showing,  to  me,  lose  value 
as  breeders,  because  a  cow  is  possibly  never 
as  good  a  dairy  animal  after  her  udder  is 
gorged  for  hours,  and  winning  prizes  adds 
nothing  to  a  sire.  Take  for  instance  Exile 
of  St.  Lambert,  or  Stoke  Pogis  of  Prospect, 
Neither  would  have  stood  any  show  in  hot 
competition,  but  look  how  many  great  pro¬ 
ducers  they  have  sired.  A  great  Jersey  bull, 
that,  as  a  rule,  always  wins  the  highest  hon¬ 
ors,  and  one  as  well  bred  as  can  lie  had, 
from  a  famous  producing  sire  and  a  dam  that 
has  produced  both  sons  and  daughters  with 
great  dairy  records,  although  nearly  seven 
years  old,  has  not  yet  shown  himself  a  pro¬ 
ducing  sire,  probably  because  that  right 
nick  or  cross  has  not  been  found.  I  could 
name  many  males  famous  as  producers  that 
were  never  shown,  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis  and 
Tormentors,  as  examples,  and  let  me  say  em¬ 
phatically  that  any  butter  tests,  churned  but¬ 
ter  I  mean,  fit  for  any  table,  not  guesses, 
made  by  either  Maj.  Campbell  Brown's  dairy¬ 
man,  Mr.  Bruce,  Capt.  M.  C.  Campbell,  were 
as  nearly  absolutely  correct  and  honest  as  hu¬ 
man  power  could  make  them.  I  mention  two, 
because  they  owned  these  two  bulls  and  it 
is  the  fashion  for  breed  promoters  to  throw 
mud  at  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  and  these 
two  were  not  show,  but  producing  sires, 
whose  blood  breeds  on. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  k.  f.  shannon. 

Unquestionable  the  winning  of  a  first  prize 
by  a  bull  at  one  of  the  leading  State  fairs 
would  give  it  an  added  value,  as  it  ordinarily 
constitutes  the  proof  of  the  quality  of  the 
animal.  A  breeder  might  have  a  bull  that 
he  informed  a  customer  was  good  enough  to 
win  at  the  New  York  State  Fall*.  This  is 
merely  the,  and  perhaps  not  unprejudiced, 
opinion  of  his  breeder  or  owner.  He  may  or 
may  not  be  mistaken.  But  the  bull  that  has 
won  is  an  accomplished  fact.  As  regards  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  animal  after  winning, 
this  is  a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  and 
each  breeder  would  likely  place  a  different 
value  on  same.  But  it  seems  to  me,  viewed 
conservatively,  for  a  single  win  an  increased 
value  of  $50  would  be  only  fair.  Of  course, 
two  wins  have  an  added  value,  and  if  an 
animal  can  go  through  the  entire  circuit  un¬ 
defeated  it  is  so  strong  an  indorsement  of 
his  superlative  quality  that  his  value  rises 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  will  reach  well  up 
into  four  figures.  a.  g.  pierce. 

Winchester,  N.  H. 

Having  had  no  experience  whatever  with 
any  breed  of  cattle  except  the  Jersey,  and 
having  never  exhibited  at  any  State  fair,  al¬ 
though  urged  to  do  so,  I  should  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  statement  that  a  first  prize 
has  been  awarded  to  a  Jersey  unless  I  knew 
the  reputation  of  the  judge  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  herds  represented.  As  a  rule,  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Jersey  cattle  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  is  not  complimentary  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  or  to  the  breed.  Possibly  it  may  be 
due  to  the  unfortunate  arrangement  of  the 
stalls  in  the  buildings  devoted  to  that  pur¬ 
pose,  where  an  examination  of  an  animal  is 
almost  impossible.  At  the  recent  fair,  the 
first  prize  was  placed  on  a  dishorned  cow, 
and  possibly  she  might  have  won  the  first 
prize  minus  a  tail,  as  there  appears  to  be  no 
exclusion  of  mutilated  or  unsound  animals. 
A  first  prize  went  to  a  fat  bull,  which  to  me 
was  as  ludicrous  as  showing  a  dairy  bull  in 
a  Short-horn  class.  But  a  first  prize  on  an 
animal  under  such  conditions  is  good  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes,  as  it  attracts  the  attention 
of  inexperienced  customers,  but  how  much  it 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  animal,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  At  some  of  the  western  fairs,  where 
the  judge  is  fairly  known,  and  where  the 
animals  are  representatives  of  large  herds 
having  a  National  reputation,  the  first  prize, 
in  my  opinion,  would  double  the  value  of  the 
animal.  It  would  give  better  satisfaction  to 
most  breeders  to  have  either  two  or  three 
judges,  instead  of  one.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  many  breeders  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  placing  a  first  prize  on  a  fat  animal  in  the 
dairy  class,  and  also  to  what  extent  dishorned 
and  unsound  animals  should  be  allowed  to 
compete  for  prizes. 

A  NEW  YORK  JERSEY  BREEDER. 


Grading  Up  the  Herd. — Our  observa¬ 
tion  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
almost  without  exception,  calves  from 
ordinary  grade  or  native  cows,  sired  by 
ft  purebred  Holstein  bull  will  be  black  and 


white.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  best 
results  in  grading  up  a  herd  can  be  obtained 
only  by  the  use  of  a  purebred  sire.  The  bull 
may  be  individually  perfect,  in  color  hand¬ 
somely  marked,  but  if  he  is  not  purebred,  his 
offspring  cannot  lie  depended  upon  for  cer¬ 
tainty  of  producing  ability  or  color.  Of 
course,  it  does  occasionally  happen  that  a 
grade  calf  sired  by  a  purebred  bull  will  not 
have  black  and  white  markings,  but  such  in¬ 
stances  are  very  rare.  If  we  were  using  a 
purebred  Holstein  bull  in  a  native  or  grade 
herd,  and  several  of  the  calves  failed  to  show 
black  and  white  markings,  we  should  con¬ 
sider  this  result  an  indication  of  lack  of 
prepotency  in  the  sire,  and  would  get  another 
to  take  his  place. 

THE  STEVENS  BROS.  HASTINGS  CO. 

Chicks  Shedding  Feathers. — On  page 
727  a  correspondent  asks,  “Many  of 
my  chicks  are  shedding  their  feathers. 
Ought  they  to  shed  their  feathers  the  first 
year?”  and  Mr.  Cosgrove  says  that  “young 
chicks  do  not  shed  their  feathers,”  at  least 
that  is  his  observation.  If  you  will  observe 
closer  you  will  find  that  young  chicks  shed 
their  feathers  twice  before  getting  their  adult 
plumage;  that  is,  they  take  on  three  sets  of 
feathers.  Now  do  not  understand  me  to  say 
that  they  moult  like  old  birds,  but  their  feath¬ 
ers  gradually  come  out  and  are  replaced  by 
new  ones,  and  the  adult  plumage  is  all  in 
about  the  time  pullets  begin  to  lay.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  animal  meal  or  beef  scraps,  I  have 
fed  several  kinds,  but  never  fed  or  saw  any 
that  did  not  have  a  strong  odor,  when  kept 
confined  in  sacks  or  box.  Give  your  hens  all 
they  want  of  good  beef  scraps  and  it  will  do 
them  good;  help  them  in  their  moult,  and 
make  their  plumage  sleek  and  glossy,  and 
help  fill  the  egg  basket. 

Indiana.  IRA  ford. 


15  YEARS  OF  ECZEMA 

Terrible  Itching  Prevented  Sleep — 

Tore  Bandages  Away  to  Scratch 

— Got  No  Permanent  Relief  Until 

Cuticura  Cured  In  6  Days. 

“I  had  eczema  nearly  fifteen  years.  The 
affected  parts  were  my  hands,  arms,  and 
legs.  They  were  always  itchy,  and  I 
could  not  keep  from  scratching  them.  I 
had  to  keep  both  hands  bandaged  all  the 
time,  and  at  times  I  would  have  to  tear 
everything  off  my  hands  to  scratch  the 
skin.  I  could  not  rest  or  sleep.  I  had 
several  physicians  treat  me,  but  they 
could  not  give  me  a  permanent  cure,  nor 
even  could  they  stop  the  itching.  After 
using  the  Cuticura  Soap,  one  box  Cuti¬ 
cura  Ointment,  and  two  bottles  Cuticura 
Resolvent  for  about  six  days  the  itching 
had  ceased,  and  now  the  sores  have  dis- 
apoeared,  and  I  never  felt  better  in  my 
life  than  I  do  now.  Edward  Worell, 
Band  30th,  U.  S.  Infantry,  Fort  Crook, 
Nebraska.” 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 

SMITH'S  SELF-ADJUSTING 
SWING  STANCHION. 

Thousands  in  use.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO., 
Cor.  Lake  and  Water  Sts., 
Elmira,  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

calp  hv 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestvllle,  Conn. 


REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route 2,  Hainmondsport,  N.  Y. 


Qfl  REGISTERED  YEARLING  RAMS  for 

OU  sale.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 

H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi,  Seneca  County,  New  York. 


DCP  OUDflDOUIDEC  —I  now  offer  a  splendid 
ntoi  OnnUrOmilLO.  lot  of  Ram  Lambs  bred 
from  imported  stock  of  the  highest  type.  Address 
W.  F.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  Ont.  Co..  New  York. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Choice  Imported  and  Home-bred 
Aged  Rams,  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs. 

Get  our  prices,  etc.  before  purchas¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 


NUTWOOD  FARMS, 

R.  F.  D.  4  -  -  Syracuse,  New  York. 


J  AC 

Imported  Catalonia,  Majorca  and  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  saddle  horses,  trotting 
and  pacing  stallions,  Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  Our  importation  of  Spanish  Jacks  which 
arrived  August  12th,  are  the  largest  and  finest  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States  Our  herd  of  Tam- 
worths  are  headed  by  the  first  and  second  prize 
Boars  at  the  Royal  Show  in  England.  Our  catalogue 
is  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder.  Write 
ns  your  wants  or  visit  our  farms. 

J.  F.  COtlJ£  &,  CD.,  X«jiiugto»,  Kentucky. 
H  PMtff:  GrwMfH,  Tdxas. 


136  BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  and  GERMAN  COACH 

Stallions  and  Mares  have  just  arrived  at  the 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  Ohio. 

80  head  of  mares,  Belgians  and  Pereherons,  running  in  age  from  two 
to  four  years  old,  many  of  them  in  foal— will  be  sold  at  the  Sharon 
Valley  Stock  Farm  by  Public  Auction  on  Thursday,  October  17,  1907. 
Sale  to'  commence  at  10  o’clock  sharp.  The  farm  is  ILj  miles  west  of 
the  court  house.  Newark,  O..  is  situated  162>2  miles  west  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Pandle  R.  R.;  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  O. 
Passengers  can  arrive  at  Newark  any  hour  in  the  day.  Write  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 

Citizens  Phone  266.  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for  service 
and  a  splendid  bunch  of  young  sows.  Also  young  pigs. 

They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific,  early  maturing 
kind  for  which  the 

KALORAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 

S TONE  FARM 


We  offer  four  fall  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  Nov.  7th, 
also  40  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  pigs.  One  yearling  hoar 
by  Masterpiece  and  one  choice  fall  boar  by  Longfel¬ 
low  Premier  Pitts:  for  price,  etc.,  write  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005.  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85tli.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
68600,  Urand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece. 

Special  offering  of  pigs  10  weeks  old. 

H.  C.  6  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES 

Three  choice  yearling  sows,  bred  to  Masters’ 
Chief  No.  98466,  a  son  of  Maifterpiece. 

Eight  very  fine  boars,  June  farrow,  sired  by 
Baron  Duke  82nd,  a  son  of  Premier  Longfellow, 
Grand  Champion  at  Universal  Exposition. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

B.  E.  HUNT,  Reading  Center,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  COWS  and  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  eight  or  ten  cows  for  sale,  young,  nicely 
marked,  heavy  milkers  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 
Have  herd  of  over  forty  head  and  must  reduce  num¬ 
ber  to  make  room  for  younger  ones  which  are  now- 
coming  on.  1  am  offering  to  sell  these  cows  under 
agreement  that  if  any  of  them  should  drop  a  bull 
calf  the  purchaser  may  exchange  same  for  heifer 
calf  if  desired. 

I  have  also  a  number  of  handsome  BULLS  for  sale, 
sired  by  Sir  Segis  Inka  Posch,  No.  38406,  one  of  the 
famous  bulls  of  the  country,  backed  by  many  large 
official  records.  These  bulls  are  from  two  to  ten 
montjsold,  large  of  their  age,  handsome,  straight  ani¬ 
mals,  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular,  if  price 
and  breeding  are  satisfactory  will  ship  on  approval, 
and  if  animal  does  not  prove  satisfactory  as  to  indi¬ 
vidual  qualities  he  may  be  returned  to  me  at  my 
expense.  Full  pedigrees  and  information  on  request. 

1\  B.  Ml)  LENNAN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C,  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Hoisteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HA  M I LTON  &  CO. , Cochran ville, Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


the  new  york 

1 '  °  11  1  *  V  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick growersand 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


PURE  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  SrtSSUS* 

SETH  GORDON,  DUNN  FARM,  Ohazy,  N.  Y. 


Mr  A  nil  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

IHnill  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


On  1’IGS  FOK  SALE-6,  8  or  10  weeks 
■  li  Ul  old;  60  to  80  lbs..  $15.00  pair.  Selected 
Boars  at  $8.00  each.  Shipped  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price;  they  are  beauties.  Address 
~  H.  HA . .  ” 


D. 


AMIL,  Walker,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  PIGS-all  ages.  Shrop- 
**  shire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs  can  please 
those  hardest  to  please.  Address 
CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  New  York. 


fHOICE  BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE— To  make 

^  room  for  prospective  litters  I  offer  some  very 
choice  sow  pigs  two  to  tour  months  old,  best  of 
breeding;  prices  reasonable.  All  stock  eligible  to 
register.  F.  D.  SQU1ERS,  Rodman,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Several  young  Boars  ready  for  service.  Both  sexes, 
three  to  six  months  old.  All  A1  stock.  Prices,  $10  to 
$25.  Also,  a  few  young  Cheshire  Sows. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Manager, 

Fall  Brook  Farms,  Geueseo,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  From  HIGHCLERE  STRAIN 

farrowed  July  9.  $6.00.  Beautiful  Collie  Female  Pup¬ 
pies,  $5.00.  HAWTHORN  FARM,  Williamsville,  N.Y. 

n  1 1 D  n  PC -Service  boars,  Sows  open  or  bred  to 
UUnUuu  order:  pigs  not  akin,  $6  and  $8:neverhad 
a  dissatisfied  customer.  J.  W.  Campbell.  Fairpoint,  O. 


ANGUS 


CATTLE  AND  POLAND  CHINA  f()R 

10  young  bulls — 30  pigs.  Oil  C 

Address MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del.  oALt 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  BEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
circular.  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  X  SON.  LOCK  PORT.  N.  Y 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

3rd  Bargain  Counter  Sale  now  on. 
TWO  HUNDRED  HEAD. 

Greatest  Offering.  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  illustrated  Bargain  Counter. 
Free  to-day  Address 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON. 
Department  D,  Cortland,  New  York. 


HEAD  YOUR  HERD  WITH  A 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

June  calf  $25.00,  September  calf  $20.00;  transferred 
free;  both  are  growing  fast;  marked  right  and  bred 
right.  Cockerels  of  Barred,  White  ana  Buff  Rock, 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  and  White  Leghorn,  Light 
Brahma  and  other  purebred  poultry,  $2.00  each, 
2  for  $3.00.  Address 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production,  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Boll  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTKLYOU.  Somerville,  N .  J. 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  numbering  80  Head,  headed  by  the  Im¬ 
ported  Champion,  Howie's  Fizzaway. 
PRIZE-WINNERS  AND  PRODUCERS. 
STOCK  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  BULL  CALVES 
sired  by  Fizzaway  and  dams  of  remarkable  produc¬ 
tion  a  specialty.  Inspection  invited. 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Dorset  and  Delaine  Rams: 

1  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf  5  weeks  old.  Poland 
China  Pigs.  -T.  D.  McKNIGHT,  R.  1,  Bakerstown,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 

fOLLlE  PUPS  AND  WniTE  AND  BROWN 
v-'  FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

EHEI  C-Fox  and  Coon  Hounds,  Rabbit 

run  wfiSLE  Dogs;  all  ages.  Send  stamp. 

P.  L.  YARNELL,  SHHEVE,  OHIO. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

920.00  to  925.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  and  Pedigrees. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol  Jr 
RIVENBURGH  BROS.,Hillhurst  Farm, Oneida, N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

50  H.  F.  HEIFERS 

of  best  breeding  and  individuality  and  bred  to 
the  best  bulls  living,  due  to  calve  between  now 
and  next  April.  Write  for  particulars. 

Must  Sell  to  Make  Room. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  I.acona,  N.  Y. 


30  DAY  SALE. 

Before  going  into  Winter  quarters,  we  want  to  sell 
lOO  head  of  high  class  cattle— cows,  heifers, 
calves  of  both  sexes,  and  two  or  three  yearling  bulls. 
In  order  to  reduce  our  numbers  at  once,  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  special  prices  to  immediate  purchasers.  Send 
for  our  300  page  catalogue,  and  when  writing,  lie  sure 
to  tell  us  just  what  you  want,  giving  also  an  idea  of 
the  price  you  expect  to  pay,  which  will  assist  us  in 
making  selections  for  you,  from  the  400  head  we  now 
have  on  hand.  STEVENS  BROS. -HASTINGS  CO., 
Brookside  Herd,  (established  1876.)  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L,  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


LAUREL  FARM 


Will  send  ont  a  few  missionary 
bulls  !  Young  calves  richly 
bred  $25.  We  have  older  ones  and  a  few  heifers  for 
sale  also.  LAUREL  FARM,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

8  to  12  months.  Price,  quality  and  breeding  O.  K. 
W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

ICDCCVQ-Brown  Bessie  and  Blue  Belle  strains, 
JLIiOL  I  u  0  cows,  12  heifers  and  8  bulls. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K,  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Warts  on  Cow. 

A  heifer  here  is  covered  with  what  I  take 
to  be  warts  of  a  dark  color  and  spongy  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  eye.  Some  are  not  attached 
to  body  at  base  but  hang  off  by  a  string  or 
ligature.  There  must  be  100  of  them  or 
more.  Could  you  prescribe  treatment  or  rem¬ 
edy?  Would  such  conditions  injuriously  af¬ 
fect  animal  for  meat  or  milk?  w.  j.  j. 

Tennessee. 

Cut  off  the  warts  having  narrow  bases  or 
necks  and  sear  the  bleeding  bases  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  or  lunar  caustic  pencil.  Give  the 
lieifer  a  quart  or  more  of  lime  water  three 
times  daily  and  wet  the  masses  of  warts 
frequently  with  a  solution  of  sea  salt,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  druggist.  Often 
masses  of  warts  will  disappear  if  smeared 
daily  with  a  mixture  of  baking  soda  and 
lard.  Another  favorite  home  remedy  is  a 
mixture  of  powdered  burned  leather  and  lard 
applied  daily.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
those  who  give  the  lime  water  and  salt  bath¬ 
ing  treatment  a  trial  for  masses  of  warts,  as 
it  is  new,  but  highly  recommended. 

Glandular  Swellings. 

We  have  a  cow  that  has  been  giving  milk 
about  a  year  seemingly  all  right,  but  for  the 
past  month  or  six  weeks  has  had  several 
bunches  on  her  in  different  places  and  of 
varying  sizes;  one  on  her  side,  one  on  the 
belly  in  front  of  the  udder,  now,  one  on 
her  shoulder.  They  last  for  a  week  or  more, 
then  go  away.  She  is  running  in  a  pasture. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  the 
cause  or  what  they  are,  and  is  it  likely  to 
affect  the  milk?  mrs.  m.  j.  r. 

Iowa. 

It  may  be  that  the  swellings  involve  glands 
of  the  lymphatic  system,  in  which  case  the 
cow  is  somewhat  out  of  order  and  should 
have  a  change  of  feed  following  a  smart 
purge,  such  as  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts, 
half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger  root,  half 
cupful  of  salt  and  a  cupful  of  black  strap 
molasses  in  three  pints  of  warm  water  as 
one  dose.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty 
big  dose  of  medicine,  but  it  is  but  a  moder¬ 
ate  one  for  an  average  size  cow ;  large,  heavy 
cattle  take  as  much  as  two  pounds  of  salts 
when  a  purgative  is  required.  Follow  the 
purgative  with  half  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  dissolved  night  and  morning  in  her 
soft  food  or  drinking  water.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  that  the  cow  runs  with  a 
bunting  mate  and  has  bruises  from  her  horns, 
in  which  case  we  would  feel  like  using  the 
shears  to  make  her  an  inoffensive  mulley. 
We  sometimes  see  “bunches”  upon  various 
parts  of  a  cow's  body  as  the  result  of  stings 
from  insects  such  as  infest  timber  pastures  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  sometimes  the 
lumps  are  due  to  sharp  snags  or  thorns. 
Evidently  then  a  careful  examination  should 
be  made  in  this  case  for  the  real  cause  of 
the  trouble,  so  that  it  may  be  removed.  If 
no  cause  can  be  found  give  the  medicinal 
treatment  suggested.  There  should  be  no 
danger  in  using  the  milk. 

Sore  Teats. 

What  is  the  cause  of  bunches  coming  on 
the  inside  of  cow’s  teats?  In  a  few  days 
they  break  open  on  the  outside,  bleeding  some 
and  then  scab  over,  a  scab  as  large  as  a 
nickel  coming  off.  d.  d.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

Infection  of  small  scratches  or  abrasures 
or  the  presence  of  thorns  or  weed  “stickers” 
may  explain  the  boils  or  small  abscesses  de¬ 
scribed,  but  in  a  majority  of  instances,  per¬ 
haps,  such  sores  are  due  to  the  disease 
known  as  “cowpox,”  which  is  contagious  and 
spreads  from  cow  to  cow  by  the  medium  of 
the  milker’s  hands  and  sometimes  affecting 
the  milker’s  hands  in  a  similar  way.  Better 
milk  the  affected  cow  last  and  let  her  stand 
by  herself  lest  her  trouble  should  prove 
“catching.”  Give  her  a  full  dose  of  physic, 
such  as  prescribed  under  the  head  of  “Glan¬ 
dular  Swellings,”  and  also  follow  with  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  Bathe  the  udder 
twice  daily  witli  a  lotion  consisting  of  half 
an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a  quart 
of  cold  water.  Apply  glycerite  of  tannin  to 
the  sores  as  required.  The  milker  should 
wash  his  hands  thoroughly  before  and  after 
milking  each  cow  when  udder  troubles  are 
prevalent  in  a  cow  stable. 

Surfeit. 

A  hog  that  we  are  fattening  for  early 
killing  refused  to  eat,  one  morning,  for  I  lie 
first  time.  An  examination  showed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lumps  on  ils  body  up  to  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  large  ones  under  its  jaw. 
These  shortly  turned  a  dark  blue.  We  rubbed 
it  well  with  turpentine  and  lard,  and  in  two 
days  it  was  well  as  ever  apparently.  I  would 
very  much  like  to  know  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter*  with  it  and  the  cause?  It  was  fed  the 
same  as  the  others,  only  a  little  stronger. 
The*  feed  was  shorts  with,  milk  from  the 
creamery.  The  hogs  in  the  other  pen  were 
not  affected.  .t.  l.  g. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  hog  or  other  animal  may  when  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  sudden  attack  of  indigestion  fol¬ 
lowing  a  change  in  food,  too  much  food, 
disagreeing  food  or  some  such  cause  of  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  digestive  organs  suddenly 
have  “bunches”  appear  here  and  there  upon 
the  body  and.  as  with  this  hog.  they  also 
may  affect  the  glands,  as  those  under  the  jaw. 
This  trouble  is  known  as  urticaria  surfeit,  or 
nettle  rash,  and  is  not  serious.  It  is  akin 
to  “hives”  of  children  and  speedily  responds 
to  a  dose  of  physic,  spare  diet  and  external 
bathings  with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a  pint  of  water. 

Abnormal  Breathing. 

I  just  bought  a  horse  that  when  he  is  in 
the  barn  or  pasture  breathes  very  hard, 
something  like  a  man  with  the  asthma  or  as 
though  his  nostrils  were  partially  stopped 
up.  If  I  hitch .  up  and  drive  three  or  four 
miles  he  breathes  more  easy  and  natural ; 
at  no  time  is  he  short  of  wind  while  driving. 
Michigan.  mrs.  m.  e.  d. 

In  some  cases  one  ilnds  a  polypus  (tumor) 
in  the  nostril  to  be  the  cause  of  difhcult  or 
abnormal  breathing,  and  it  is  possible  to  re¬ 
move  such  obstructions  by  means  of  an  ecra- 
seur.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  that 
the  breathing  would  be  normal  while  driving 
were  a  polypus  present  in  the  nostril  and 
It  seldom  is  the  case  that  “wind-broken” 
horses  are  not  more  distressed  when  moving 
than  when  idle.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
is  difficult  to  guess  at  the  exact  condition 
present,  and  we  incline  to  believe  that  the 
hofse  has  “heaves’’  which  is  characterized 


|hr  a  chronic  cough,  a  hel lows-like  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  during  the  respira¬ 
tory  act,  and  often  chronic  indigestion  in¬ 
dicated  by  frequent  passage  of  gas.  Unless 
a  polypus  is  present  and  removable  by  opera¬ 
tion  we  fear  you  have  invested  in  an  incur¬ 
ably  afflicted  horse  as  the  distress  from 
heaves  can  be  relieved  by  treatment,  but  it 
usually  is  impossible  to  remove  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  digestive  organs  and  lungs  giving 
rise  to  the  symptoms  we  have  mentioned. 
Feed  the  horse  on  bright  oat  straw  wetted 
with  lime  water  during  Winter  and  on  grass 
during  Summer  in  preference  to  hay,  and 
allow  no  bulky  food  at  noon.  Always  give 
the  drinking  water  before  meals.  Bed  with 
baled  shavings  or  sawdust  if  he  eats  his 
bedding.  If  distress  continues  give  half  an 
ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night 
and  morning  in  feed  or  a  little  drinking 
water.  Keep  the  bowels  open  with  carrots 
or  bran  mashes  during  Winter  time. 


Elephantiasis. 


I  have  a  mare  that  weighs  about  1.150. 
She  has  a  swelling  on  the  lower  half  of  her 
left  hind  leg  from  the  knee  down.  Her 
knee  is  32  inches  around.  They  call  it  the 
milk  leg.  It.  does  not  run.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  it?  It  has  been  so  for  about 
five  years.  w.  h.  h. 

Such  immensely  enlarged  conditions  of  the 
legs  in  horses  are  known  as  “elephantiasis,” 
and  are  incurable  when  thoroughly  organized, 
as  is  doubtless  the  case  with  the  horse  in 
question.  That  amount  of  swelling  which 
subsides  when  the  horse  is  exercised  may 
possibly  be  permanently  kept  down  by  use  of 
absorbent  lotions  and  bandages,  but,  as  a 
rule,  such  cases  are  not  worth  while  treat¬ 
ing,  and  an  affected  horse  should  be  kept 
at  work  daily  on  the  farm  as  work  is  much 
better  for  him  than  idleness.  Rub  the  hock 
joint  (not  “knee”  of  hind  leg)  once  daily 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  colorless  iodine 
tincture  and  wood  alcohol.  Stop  for  a  time 
when  the  skin  becomes  irritated.  When 
horse  stands  in  stable  keep  leg  bandaged  with 
soft  hay  or  straw  rope  from  foot,  to  above 
hock  joint,  but  do  not  apply  this  when  joint  is 
wet  with  liniment. 

Sore  Throat. 

I  have  a  pair  of  steer  calves  six  months 
old.  With  the  same  care  and  feed  there  is 
now  a  big  difference  in  size.  One  never  drank 
well  or  with  freedom  :  drank  a  little  slowly, 
then  sneezed  until  it.  threw  up  pieces  of 
phlegm.  Occasionally  it  would  do  the  same 
while  eating  grass.  A  neighbor  had  one  last 
season  the  same  way.  Can  you  give  the 
cause?  t.  e.  s. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Where  there  is  no  abnormal  condition  of 
the  mouth  or  throat  hern  in  the  calf  one  may 
suspect  the  presence  of  an  irritated  and  in¬ 
flamed  condition  of  the  throat  and  this  pos- 
sibly  may  be  helped  by  blistering  the  throat 
with  daily  applications  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  aqua  ammonia,  turpentine  and 
raw  linseed  oil  or  goose  grease.  Examine 
the  mouth  and  tongue  and  throat  carefully 
and  report  if  anything  abnormal  is  present 
which  you  think  might  be  romoved  by  opera¬ 
tion  oi  require  special  treatment.  Meanwhile 
in  milk  fed  to  calf  mix  flaxseed  jelly  or  blood 
meal  daily,  commencing  with  small'quantities 
at  first  and  gradually  increasing  the  amount 
as  calf  becomes  accustomed  to  such  food. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


Wben  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tna 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Because  You 
Need 

The  Money 

..  It’s  your  business  and  if  you  don’t 
attend  to  it.  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keep  cows  for  fun.  That  isn’t  I 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn’t 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keepmg  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


WARRINER’S 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa- 

i  rator  because  it  will  make  money  Tor 
|  you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
it  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difierence  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  you  like  our  book , 
“Rusmoss  Dairytng”!  and  our  catalog 
B.  153 both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


stanchion 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,say8: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestvillo,  Conn. 


Death  (he  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  vend  you  100  lbs.  of  I)U. 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  B0  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  It 
costs  you  nothing:  H  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $0.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING 


MILLS 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn, 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaffir 
corn,  cotton  seed, corn  in  shuck*, 
sheaf  oats,  or  any  kind  of  grain; 
coarse,  medium  or  fine.  The  only 
mill  in  the  world  made  with  • 
double  set  of  grinders  or  burrs. 

FOUR  SIZES 

operated.  Never  choke. 
Especially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines. 

F  R  C  C  A  copy  of 
;*  DLL  Farmer  8 
Guide,  most  useful 
book  of  Records  and  Recipes 
mailed  upon  request. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 
Box  157  Sprirgfield,  Ohio. 


Cement  Block  House. — I  have  never  used 
cement  blocks  for  building,  and  even  with  the 
high  price  of  lumber,  board  walls  covered 
with  tarred  roofing  paper  would  be  the  ideal 
henhouse,  as  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
cold  will  pass  easier  and  quicker  through 
stone  and  cement  than  through  wood.  The  ce¬ 
ment  floor  is  all  right,  as  we  keep  it  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  litter.  The  trouble  with  cement 
walls  would  be  the  condensing  of  the  moisture 
on  the  walls,  and  might  be  obviated  by  the 
use  of  more  muslin  curtains  in  place  of  win¬ 
dows.  There  are  some  of  the  new  patents  of 
cement  blocks  now  with  a  number  of  air 
spaces  in  each  block,  which  might  make  a 
warm  wall  if  rightly  built. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost — with  the  » 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stov.a,  Walsr  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalderm,  Cal¬ 
dron.,  etc.  »•  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPEER Y  &  CO.,  Batavia,  IB. 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Coder  Core 

A  VETERINARV  SPECIFIC. 

w  15  yearssale.  One  to  two  cans 
cure  Heaves.  Sl.oo  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  8end  for  booklet. 
TbeNentoaBemedyCo.,Tale<lo,0, 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infallible  pro  ide.  Makes  every  man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

I  nsn  res  sou  nd  horses.  Cu  res  spl  Int, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  8100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  is  possible. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mas*. 

Jietvare  of  ail  blisters:  they  give 
only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


DR.  WEARE’S 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

CURES 

HEAVES 

The  original  and  only  permanent 
Heave  Cure.  35  years  of  success. 

It  positively  cures  the  worst  cusor. 

Don’t  experiment  with  imita- 
tlone—try  the  old,  reliable  “Dr. 

Wear«V%  no  matter  how  bAd  the 
case  or  what  elne  you  have  tried. 

It  not  satisfied,  we  make  it  right. 

A  5  lb.  pkg.  (enough  tocure  any  case)  by  express,  prepaid,  $2. 

Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

Geo.  G.  Mulliner  &  Co.,  Fairport.,  N.  Y. 


AN  INFLAMED  TENDON 

_ NEEDS  COOLING. 

□sssi 

Will  do  it  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup¬ 
tured  ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  ><>  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  82.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  2-C  Free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  cn- 
larged  Glands  and  Ulcers.  Allays  pain  quickly 

W.  F.YOUNGiP.D.F,  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield. Mass. 


LINSEED 


oiL^r 


makes  the,  old 
reliable  paint 
and  will  last  for  years  on  a  house,  barn 
or  fence.  We  make  both  produets. 

“  Linseed  Oil  is  the  Lite  of  Paint.” 

Established  1847. 


PAINTS 


THOMPSON 


PREPARED-Our 

“Diamond’’  or  “Vankec” 
Paint  is  more  convenient-, wears  longer,  goes  farther, 
and  costs  less  than  you  can  mix  the  materials,  but 
our  paint  costs  more  than  the  “cheap  dope”  paints 
so  freely  advertised.  (Jet  color  card  and  prices. 


0ILMEAL 

Vlt  Tlu*  vn 


Diamond  Paint  and  Oil  Works,  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


OUR  OLD 
PROCESS 

Tlic  very  best  Feed 

for  Horses,  Cows,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Fouls 
Etc.  Increases  the  value  of  other  feed 
Kich  munuro  left.  DOUBLE  GAIN  FEED 
Manufacturers. 


Ca 


'V  !>) 


A  horse,  cow  or  steer— any  domestic  animal— is,  in  a  sense,  what  the  breeder  makes  it. 
An  inherited  tendency  toward  heavy  milking  or  capacity  for  fattening  may  be  intensified 
by  judicious  management  on  the  part  of  the  feeder  until  succeeding  generations  excel  the 
parent  stock.  The  feeder  can  change  an  unthrifty  animal  into  one  that  proves  profitable. 
This  developing  of  characteristics  is  made  possible  by  the  modern  science  of  feeding  as 
understood  by  up-to-date  farmers.  Hence  the  first  twelve  months  in  the  life  of  a°calf 
become  of  vital  importance  as  largely  determining  its  future  usefulness.  Now,  to  rightly 
develop  a  calf  with  large  appetite,  it’s  necessary  to  strengthen  digestion  so  that  increasing 
ration  may  be  met  by  increasing  appetite  and  no  derangement  result  from  over-feeding. 
To  do  this,  give  regularly f  twice  a  day,  small  doses  of 

DB  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

in  the  grain  ration.  This  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  and  con- 

ains  bitter  tOmr«  i  rnti  fnrfh»h1nA/1  _ -  a.  _  _  _  1 n.  _  _  . 


.  ; .  °  t — . - iuv.  picsviiuiiun  ui  i/r.  jncss  u.  V.&.)  ana  e 

tarns  bitter  tomes,  iron  lor  the  blood  and  proper  nitrates  to  cleanse  the  system 
It  acts  upon  the  digestive  organs,  correcting  any  tendency  toward  indigestion 
and  enabling  the  animal  to  assimilate  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  food;  hence  compels  rapid  growth  and  perma¬ 
nently  fixes  the  feeding  habit. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  gives  increased  appetite  for 
roughage  and,  by  aiding  digestion,  prevents  much 
loss  of  nutriment  in  the  manure.  Corrects  all  minor  stock  ailments 
and  costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  a  horse,  cow,  hog  or  steer.  Its  in¬ 
gredients  are  endorsed  by  Professors  Quitman,  Winslow  and  Finley 
Dun,  the  greatest  medical  writers  of  the  age. 

Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 


V 


100  lbs.  $5.00;  25  lb.  pall  $1.60)  Except  in  Canada 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  '  a,ul  eTtrem* 


V  1 


W' 


'I  i 


l  8\ 


and  extreme 

tpA  Where^HIess  Stpek  Food  differs  in  particular  is  (n  Xe^o^lft’s  small  and 
fed.  but  twice  a  day.  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound 

&KraTfX'a,?«riSr stoc]L  ™ 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— I)r.  Hess  (M.D  D  V  S 
ssen he  for  ™,r  x- . -  flo.page^  Veterinary ' 


B 


, .  7  .  Av.i,  o  i  ,-ueii  ill  on  i  ii- 

prescribe  for  your  ai'.tng  animals.  You  can  have 
any  time  for  the  asking.  Mention  this  paper. 

,  |  DK-  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ee-a  and  Instant  Louse  kiiw 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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look 
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HUMOROUS 


A  roan  tried  to  speak,  and  he  spoke : 

"I’d  treasure  to  seek,  and  I  soke ; 

The  bold  robbers  crept 
And  robbed  ns  I  slept — 

I'd  vengeance  to  wreak,  and  I  wroke. 

“They  wanted  to  steal,  and  they  stole; 

One  thought  he  should  squeal,  so  he  squole. 
He  told  me  the  facts 
Concerning  tTielr  acta — 

What  lie  could  reveal  he  revole. 

“I  dared  them  to  fight,  and  they  fought; 

My  dog  tried  to  bite,  and  It  bought; 

It  ran  them  away — 

This  tale  of  the  fray 
I  wanted  to  write,  so  I  wrought. 

— Chicago  Evening  I’oBt. 

Timid  Old  Gentleman:  “Oh,  sir, 
please  let  me  go.  Think  of  your  own 
poor  old  mother.”  The  Highwayman: 
“Nothin'  doin’,  old  boy;  it  won’t  go.  1 
was  brought  up  in  an  incubator." — Har¬ 
per’s  Weekly. 

Madge:  “Wihat  did  Molly  mean  by 
saying  that  joining  the  Audubon  Society 
was  a  good  business  proposition?”  Mar¬ 
jorie:  “The  dues  are  only  $r>,  while  a  hat 
with  feathers  on  it  costs  at  least  $20.” — 
Harper’s  Weekly. 

“We  have  only  one  life  to  live,”  she 
sighed.  "Yes,”  replied  the  man  who  was 
trying  to  keep  up  a  house  on  a  flat  in¬ 
come,  “and  with  prices  at  the  present 
mark  it’s  a  mighty  lucky  thing  that  one  is 
our  limit.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

She:  "I  understand  that  you  camped 
out  in  the  rain  one  night  without  any  bed¬ 
ding?”  He:  "Oh,  no.  We  had  plenty  of 
bedding.  The  storm  was  a  wet  blanket 
on  our  pleasure,  and  the  rain  came  down 
in  sheets.” — Somerville  Journal. 

“Bilkins  tells  me  he  is  getting  aw¬ 
fully  tired  of  living  alone.”  “I  would 
think  he’d  marry  and  settle  down."  “I 
was  talking  with  him  about  it  the  other 
day,  and  he  says  he  doesn’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  to  get  married  or  buy  a  phonograph.” 
• — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  Nee  guarantee,  page  8. 


Buy—  INGERSOLL’S  —  Best 

MIXED  PAINT 

Direct  from  Factory.  Delivered  FREE. 
YOU  SAVE  50c.  ON  EVERY  GALLON. 
All  Color*.  In  use  63  YEARS.  Endorsed  by  Oranje. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Prices,  Ssmples,  and 
“INGRRSOI.I.  PAINT  BOOK, "all  about  Paint  and  Paintlni 


0.  W.  INGERBOLL.  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  h  PRICE 

Fluent.  Tens  10c,  27c  and  l>cnt  37c  a  lb. 
Fluent  Coffeen  1  Ic,  J3c,  18c  &  best  20c  alb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLO  AT  KKTAIL. 

Tho  supplying  of  Farmers,  OrangeB,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  ami  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  1M- 
TOUTING  TEA  CO.,  60  Church  Street, 
1».  O.  Ho*  2tM>,  New  York  City. 


STAR  EEED 
/-GRINDERS 

Stop  waste,  miller's  tolls,  an'l 
unalgostcd  grain.  Grtndsear 
corn  ami  all  small  grains.  Unlit 
for  service.  SI  mpTe.mil  geared 
sweeps.  Belt  Powers  from  2  to 
I0H.P.  Prices  right.  Strong 
guarantee.  Write  for  booklet. 

TIIK  STAR  JIKi  CO. 
IBSeiiOt  tl.,  New  hexlnytnn,  O. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Mndo  of  high  cartxin  Bteol  Wire 
Horso-blgli,  Hull-strong,  Chick- 
in  tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Parmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Froo 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  lOOpago 
Catalogue  urnl  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Bo*  230  NIUNCIE,  IND. 


Stren||th 

_  In  Every  Wire 

r  No  soft  wire,  only  the  lies! 
.  hard  colled  spring  steel  wire  In 
_  used  In  the  eonstmcUon  of  the 
_  /host  Wild'.  KI'.M'K.llneqnalwl 
„  rfor  strength  and  durability.  Strongest 
r  fence  known.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get 
_ _  .  onr  free  catalogue.  We  Fay  Freight. 

\mr  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

£'11.  It.  Kruluut  On.,  IH> West  SL,  New  V«)rk,_N1Y- 


J 
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LOOK  lor  Ihe  SUPERIOR 
HEAVY  WEIGHT  LOCK 

whan  buying  a  who  femes.  If  ^ 
find  It  yon  will  dud  llonth* 
host  fanes  made,  thn  fonr.a  that 
wasrs  a  llfatlino.  I>"ti  t  buy  until 
you  gat  full  particulars  about  the 

SUPERIOR  FENCE 

Writs  for  Ulustratacl  cstalof.  Dopt.  I. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO.,  Cumaao.  Usio. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Standard 
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BELL 


Apparatus 

and 

Equipment 
For  All 
Telephone 
Purposes 


Made  By  The 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Telephonic  Apparatus  in  the  World 

Sometime  you  will  want  to  use  your  telephone  in  an  emergency 
Involving  property  or  health  or  perhaps  life.  It  may  be  to  talk  with  the 
next  house  or  the  next  town  or  city  or  perhaps  with  some  one  half-way 
across  the  continent.  A  “fair  weather”  telephone  is  only  a  plaything.  Buy 
good  material  and  build  good  lines.  Then  you  will  have  an  outfit  which 
will  stand  by  you  when  you  need  it.  We  make  and  sell  the  kind  in  daily 
use  over  short  distances  and  also  half-way  across  the  continent. 

Write  Us  For  Prices  and  Information 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  all  Apparatus  and  Equipment  used 
in  the  Construction,  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Telephone  Plants 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Atlanta 


Harrisburg 

Pittsburg 

Cincinnati 


Indianapolis  TVs  Moines 

Chicago  St.  Louis 

St.  Paul  Kansas  City 

Use  Address  Nearest  You 


Omaha 

Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 


Seattle 

San  Francisco 

Ixw  Angeles 
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Stability  of  Page  Fence 

Kvory  Pago  I1  oneo  1h  woven  of  largo,  atrong, 
high-carbon  Hprlng-Btool  wlroof  our  own  manu¬ 
facture.  Its  power  of  resistance  la  greater 
than  any  other  fence,  because  every  horizontal 
strand  fa  colled  Hi>rlng  and  acta  accordingly 
under  strain.  This  Spring  keep"  Peg"  l  enee 
always  rigid  at  top  and  bottom.  J  hero  an¬ 
other  features  you  should  know  about  Page 
FonoO— write  for  catalog  and  folder. 

Page  W ovrn  Wire  Frnct  Co.,  Bo*  716,  Adrian,  Mich. 


If 


FENCE 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

With  absolute  safety,  at  small  coat  may  bo  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  yoars  and  sold  in  every  country  In  tho  world.  Kxclu- 
sivoly  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  ho  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  wore  sold 
30  yoars  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4“  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

85  Wirrun  8t.»  Nr*  York*  V580  Franklin  81.,  Iloiton. 

40  Dearborn  Hi.,  Chlaago.  1284  (!ral*  8t.,  Wait,  Montreal,  F.  (|. 

40  ftorth  1  ih  MU,  Philadelphia.  PDt  HU,  Hjdnaj,  N.  8.  >T. 

laargura  S>4,  Uavana,  Cuba. 


Strongest 

Mado - 

Maitn  of  High  Carbon  Doublo  Strength 
lOolled  VV  Iro.  Heavily  Galvanlxod  to 
prevent  runt,  llavo  no  agonta.  Kell  at 
'factory  pricea  on  30  daya*  froo  trial. 
;Wo  pay  all  freight.  87  height*  «»f  farm 
land  poultry  fettco.  Catalog  Froo. 

|  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  263  Wlnchoator,  Indiana 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Horizontal  or  Vertical. 

VERMONT  or  IDEAL 

With  Special  kqulpmcnt  for  All  Purposes 

Write  for  Catalogs. 

Creamery  Package  Wt|j.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

gasoline 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

Wo  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Got  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.H.a.  DISINGER  A  BRO. 

Wright. villa.  Pa. 
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WKICKTA'.  -J1.00  PER  YEAR 


A  CONNECTICUT  HEN  MAN, 

Who  Made  a  Hill  Farm  Profitable. 

For  some  time  past  readers  have  been  asking  for 
pictures  of  some  of  our  contributors.  They  want  to 
see  what  the  men  who  talk  to  them  look  like.  We 
have  secured  a  number  of  such  pictures,  and  begin  this 
week  with  Cosgrove,  whose  poultry  articles  have  been 
read  for  some  years.  Mr.  Cosgrove  is  a  Jerscyman 
by  birth,  having  been  born  in  Newark  February  (5, 
I'S.w.  In  fact  all  his  family  are  Jersey  people,  one  of 
his  progenitors  being  Joseph  Cosgrove,  a  Monmouth 
County  farmer,  who  was  a  commissioned  officer  in 
Washington’s  army.  City  born  and  bred,  without  any 
knowledge  of  farm  work,  57  years  old  and  in  poor 
health,  Mr.  Cosgrove  bought  a  rundown 
farm  14  years  ago,  in  Willington,  Conn., 
which,  under  his  efforts,  has  trebled  in  value. 

Poultry  keeping  has  been  the  mainstay  all 
these  years.  Mr.  Cosgrove  has  held  some 
town  or  county  office  nearly  every  year,  and 
last  year  was  sent  to  the  Legislature.  At  the 
State  temperance  meeting  at  Compounce 
Lake,  Conn.,  his  work  in  the  Legislature 
was  specially  commended,  speakers  stating 
that  his  voice  and  vote  could  always  he  de¬ 
pended  upon  in  support  of  any  righteous 
measure,  or  against  any  evil  one.  In  these 
days  when  there  is  so  much  rascality  or  in¬ 
difference  to  public  needs  among  public  men 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  a  man 
like  Mr.  Cosgrove,  who  in  his  walk  of  life 
has  done  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen. 

City  Man  in  the  Country. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  experi¬ 
ence  we  reply  to  a  dozen  or  more  people 
now  in  the  city  who  want  homes  in  the 
country.  There  have  been  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  them  this  year.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Ohio  is  typical  of  many: 

A  city  mnn,  country  bred,  40,  with  a  fondness 
for  the  free  nlr  of  the  out-Of-ctoors,  worn  down 
will)  office  duties  nnd  the  care  of  an  Important 
business,  nnd  feeling  unable  longer  to  keep  up 
the  high  tension  necessary  to  success  In  the 
business  which  lie  has  followed  for  28  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  Is  to  turn  from  It  to  seek  some  form 
of  agricultural  pursuit.  He  will  probably  have 
a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  to  Invest,  which 
constitutes  his  financial  means,  that,  of  course, 
must  he  husbanded  and  added  to,  taking  no  lib¬ 
erties  with  It  that  will  give  opportunity  for 
loss.  City  life  with  all  Its  conveniences  and  en¬ 
joyments  does  not  lenve  the  man  on  a  salary 
much  to  put  aside  even  though  he  spend  noth¬ 
ing  frivolously.  If  the  family  Is  to  live  ns  others 
In  the  same  class. 

The  tirst  thought  Is  of  the  new  lands  In  the 
Far  West,  which  through  Government  or  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  Is  to  be  brought  under  Irrigation 
works.  This  land  Is  purchasable  at  low  cost 
compared  with  older  sections  of  tin*  same  gen¬ 
eral  character,  and  therefore  seems  to  assure  the  GFORGF 
buyer  of  a  certain  profit  on  the  land  Itself,  and 
a  more  likely  and  safe  annual  earning  power 
than  the  same  capital  would  produce  invested  In  any  kind 
of  land  In  the  Fast,  considering  that  one  Is  not  expert  at 
producing  any  of  the  fancy  crops  that  we  read  of  In  the 
Illustrated  Journals  of  the  day.  Neither  Is  lie  prepared  to 
face  the  kind  of  farmer's  life  that  means  slaving  from  4 
a.  m.  till  8  p.  m„  year  In  and  year  out  for  the  entire  family. 

Do  not  think  this  man  expects  to  farm  by  proxy  and  do 
his  tilling  with  his  wits;  lie  Intends  to  use  all  Ills  energy 
and  strength,  but  these  will  not  admit  of  the  slavery  of  tin* 
average  eastern  man  on  the  small  farm.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  this  would  hi*  Just  the  kind  of  a  problem  you  would 
delight  In  solving  and  I  am  writing  for  your  candid  opinion 
as  to  what  this  man  should  do.  The  bleu  In  going  West 
would  be  to  secure  land  fitted  for  tree  fruits,  working  Into 
them  as  fast  ns  possible,  growing  other  crops  meantime. 

Present  preferences  In  order  named :  Colorado,  TTtnli, 
Oregon,  California.  Now  punch  holes  In  (Ills  scheme  If  you 
can.  if  you  know  of  anything  anywhere  that  Is  better, 
please  suggest  it. 


It  is  not  till  a  dream,  ibis  going  to  the  country 
after  a  life  in  flic  town,  expecting  to  build  up  a  home 
as  the  result  of  your  own  toil.  It  may  be  done  when 
the  conditions  are  right,  but  it  takes  an  immense 
amount  of  nerve  and  labor  and  self-denial.  We  punch 
the  first  hole  in  the  vital  part  of  your  theory.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  this  leaving  town  and  going 
into  the  country  comes  hardest  on  the  women  folks. 

I  he  average  wife  and  daughter  will  be  willing  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  when  they  are  face  to  face  with  a 
hard  situation,  but  nine  times  out  of  lo  they  don't 
know  what  they  arc  doing  when  they  go  to  a  farm  in 
middle  life  and  attempt  to  begin  all  over.  The  income 
is  irregular.  A  city  man  and  his  family  get  into  the 
habit  of  drawing  a  certain  amount  of  money  every 
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week  or  every  month,  and  they  lay  their  plans  for 
spending  accordingly.  On  the  farm  all  this  is  changed. 

\  on  get  an  income  simply  when  you  raise  something 
to  sell.  There  is  nothing  regular  about  it,  at  first  at 
least;  while  the  expenses  go  right  on.  You  eat  more 
and  more  into  your  little  capital.  Through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  people  are  hopeful,  especially  during  the 
first  year,  and  they  go  to  laying  plans  of  what  they 
will  produce  and  what  it  will  bring.  As  a  result  the 
first  frost  comes  like  a  killing  blast  upon  many  of 
their  hopes;  the  crops  do  not  pan  out  as  they  ought 
to,  and  the  question  of  selling  to  advantage  is  a  hard 
one.  Sometimes  there  isn’t  much  left  when  the  cold 
\\  inter  comes  on,  and  when  one  is  shut  in  away  from 
neighbors  and  friends  with  those  expenses  still  going 
on  it  is  hard  for  all.  The  majority  of  people  who 


leave  town  for  country  lose  courage  during  the  first 
Winter.  A  man  must  realize  how  hard  it  is  for  his 
women  to  go  into  such  a  situation.  Do  not  think  we 
are  trying  to  throw  cold  water  on  your  plan.  We 
merely  try  to  show  you  that  it  isn’t  all  a  dream,  and 
that  making  a  living  in  the  country,  unless  you  were 
brought  up  to  it  and  know  how  to  handle  circum¬ 
stances,  is  a  tough  job.  First  of  all  find  out  surely 
what  your  women  folks  think  of  the  situation.  Do 
not  take  them  into  the  country  without  clearly  under¬ 
standing  what  they  are  up  against,  because  if  you  get 
them  there  and  the  discouragement  comes  upon  them 
without  warning  it  will  he  a  source  of  grief  to  all  of 
you.  I  he  capital  you  mention  is  small  for  such  an 
cntci prise.  I  h ink  of  starling  in  any  other  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  $2,000  expecting  to  make  a  living 
on  it  I 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  show  dozens 
or  hundreds  of  people  in  your  circumstances 
who  have  succeeded  in  the  country.  We 
mean  that  they  have  paid  for  a  home  and  are 
able  to  live  simply  and  comfortably  upon 
their  income  from  the  farm.  They  will  all 
tell  the  same  story  of  the  hard  work  and 
bulldog  courage  required  before  they  could 
get  on  their  feet.  It  means  getting  up  in 
the  morning  before  daylight  and  hanging  to 
it  as  long  as  you  can  sec,  at  least  for  the 
first  year  or  two.  As  a  rule,  the  city  man 
<loes  best  in  some  specialty  where  careful 
work  is  required  rather  than  in  general 
farming.  > 

As  to  location,  we  think  the  West,  at 
least  the  desirable  parts  of  it,  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  land  of  high  prices.  The  best  way 
for  one  with  your  capital  to  locate  in  the 
Far  West  would  be  to  get  track  of  where 
the  irrigating  reservoirs  are  going  to  he. 

I  hen  get  land  below  them  that  has  not  been 
improved,  get  on  it  and  wait  until  the  water 
comes.  You  will  find  it  tedious,  however,  on 
those  deserts  waiting  for  water.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  there  arc  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  East  for  a  man  with  your  capi¬ 
tal.  Some  place  in  New  England,  New 
York  or  on  the  Delaware  peninsula  would 
ofTer  you  fair  opportunities.  Land  is  rea¬ 
sonably  cheap  in  those  places,  and  the  mar¬ 
kets  are  good,  and  if  a  man  is  a  good  sales¬ 
man  the  market  is  even  as  desirable  as  the 
land  or  the  crops.  Your  plan  is  a  good  one, 
provided  your  family  is  agreeable  to  the 
change  and  would  not  find  fault  with  hard 
conditions,  and  provided  you  yourself  know 
something  of  farm  life  and  feel  able  and 
willing  to  work  out  your  salvation  on  a 
small  place.  Lacking  any  of  these  require¬ 
ments  we  would  not  advise  you  to  try  it. 

Fig  394  ^  *,erc  ?nc  *s  sa^s^e(^  with  a  comfortable 

home  which  represents  the  labor  of  his 
hands,  the  country  offers  about  the  only 
place  in  which  lie  may  fully  gratify  that  worthy  and 
modest  ambition. 

BULBS  FOR  THE  WINDOW  GARDEN. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Canadian  Horticulturist  Win. 
Hunt  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  discusses 
tins  subject,  the  information  being  made  very  plain  by 
the  illustrations,  reproduced  herewith.  Bulbs  can  be 
potted  from  September  until  the  end  of  November,  but 
early  potted  bulbs  give  best  results.  Bulbs  of  Roman 
hyacinths  and  early  Paper  White  Narcissi  potted  at  once 
can  be  had  in  flower  by  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
SELECTION  OF  BULBS.-To  insure  success  in  the 
pot  culture  of  bulbs  especially,  not  only  must  the  species 
and  varieties  be  carefully  selected,  but  good,  sound, 
firm  bulbs  of  the  best  quality  should  be  obtained.  A 
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soft,  spongy,  ill-shapen  bulb  is  of  little  use  to  produce 
a  flower  spike  under  any  conditions,  more  especially 
in  pot  culture.  Cheap  bulbs  are  usually  very  disap¬ 
pointing.  Buy  the  best.  Avoid  mixed  collections,  as 
ofttimes  many  of  the  varieties  in  collections  are  useless, 
or  not  wanted.  Named  varieties  give  the  best  results, 
especially  in  Dutch  hyacinths.  A  good  selection  of 
bulbs  for  a  young  beginner  are:  First,  white  Roman 
hyacinths;  second,  named  Dutch  hyacinths;  and  third, 


TOT  PROPER  1  Y  FILLED  WITH  SOIL.  Fig.  395. 

Narcissi  in  variety.  Tulips  and  Crocus  do  not  give  as 
good  results  under  pot  culture  as  do  hyacinths  and 
Narcissi. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS.— The  white  flowering  va¬ 
riety  of  Roman  hyacinth  is  the  best.  The  other  colors 
are  not  as  pretty  in  form  or  as  free  or  early  flowering 
as  the  white.  Put  three  Roman  hyacinth  bulbs  in  a 
five-inch  pot,  or  more  in  one  of  larger  size.  They  look 
best  grouped  so  that  there  is  about  1/2  inch  space  be¬ 
tween  them. 

DUTCH  HYACINTHS. — Thei  single  flowering  vari¬ 
eties  of  Dutch  hyacinths  are  usually  best  in  pots.  The 
following  list  of  double  and  single  sorts  is  given : 
Single  white,  Grand  Vedette,  Grand  Vainqueur,  Mont 
Blanc;  single  red  or  rose,  Gertrude,  Moreno,  Norma; 
single  blue,  Charles  Dickens,  Baron  Von  Thuyll,  Queen 
of  Blues;  double  white,  Flevo,  La  Tour  d’Auvergne; 
double  rose,  Koh-’i-Noor,  Regina  Victoria;  double  blue, 
Bloksberg,  Laurens  Koster.  The  Dutch  hyacinths  look 
well  planted  with  one  bulb  in  the  center  of  a  four  or 
five-inch  not,  or  in  groups  of  three,  five  or  seven  in 
bulb  pans  or  jardinieres.  There  should  be  about  two 
inches  of  space  between  the  bulbs. 

NARCISSI. — Most  varieties  of  the  Narcissi  are  suit¬ 
able  for  pot  culture.  Among  double  ones  the  Von  Sion, 
generally  known  as  the  English  daffodil,  ranks  first, 
N.  incomparabilis  and  N.  alba  plena  odorata  being  also 
good  kinds.  Among  good  single  sorts,  which  are  many, 
are  Golden  Spur,  Horsfieldi,  Princeps,  Trumpet  Major 
and  Poeticus  ornatus.  Jonquils  will  give  delicious 
fragrance,  while  the  Polyanthus  sorts  are  also  desirable, 
the  form  known  as  Paper  White  being  one  of  the  best 
on  account  of  its  earliness.  The  Chinese  sacred  lily  is 
also  a  favorite  in  this  class. 

CULTURE  AND  CARE. — The  soil  for  bulbs  need 
not  be  very  rich  in  fertilizer,  although  poor  soil  does 
not  give  the  best  results.  Four  parts  of  well-rotted  sod, 
with  one  part  of  barnyard  or  cow  manure  and  one- 
eighth  of  fine  sand,  well  mixed,  makes  a  good  compost 
for  bulbs.  In  case  it  cannot  be  obtained,  get  some  good, 
light,  loamy  garden  soil,  mix  with  this  some  pulverized 
dry  cow  manure,  four  parts  of  soil  to  one  of  manure. 
Or  about  one  quart  of  fine  bone  meal  to  half  a  bushel 
of  soil  will  make  a  good  compost,  or  some  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  sold  at  seed  stores  could  be  used  to 
mix  with  the  garden  soil.  If  the  soil  is  heavy,  mix  in 
a  little  fine,  sharp  ssnd  as  before  recommended.  The 
soil  should  be  fairly  dry  when  used  for  potting.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  all  boxes  or  pans  used  should  have 
holes  in  the  bottom  sufficient  for  drainage. 

HOW  TO  POT  BULBS. — Fir;st  of  all  fill  the  pot  or 
box  from  one-half  to  about  two-thirds  full — according 


DUTCn  HYACINTHS  PLANTED  TOO  SHALLOW.  Fig.  38 G. 

to  size  of  bulbs — with  the  soil,  press  the  soil  down 
slightly.  Then  place  the  bulbs  in  position  at  proper 
distances  apart  as  before  mentioned,  so  that  the  top 
or  apex  of  the  bulb  is  about  an  inch  below  the  top  of 
the  pot  or  box.  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  the  bulbs 
out  and  add  more  soil,  or  remove  some,  perhaps,. before 
the  bulbs  are  placed  at  the  proper  depth.  Fig.  396 
shows  Dutch  hyacinths  too  near  the  surface,  while 
Fig.  395  shows  the  pot  properly  filled.  When  this  lat¬ 
ter  point  is  assured,  fill  the  pots  loosely  full  level  to 


the  brim,  then  press  the  soil  fairly  firm  around  the 
bulbs  until  the  surface  is  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
edge  of  the  pot  or  box,  leaving  the  surface  quite  level. 
Give  the  pots  sufficient  water  to  moisten  well  all  the 
soil  in  the  pots.  Two  waterings  may  be  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  Then  stand  the  pots  away  in  a  cool, 
damp,  dark  place  in  a  temperature  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  degrees  to  secure  good  roots  on  the  bulbs.  The 
cellar  floor,  or  a  dark  basement,  or  close  cupboard  or 
box  will  suit  them  for  this  purpose.  The  pots  should 
be  buried  in  sand,  sawdust  or  dry  soil  to  induce  good 
root  growth.  This  material  should  be  packed  closely 
around  the  pots  and  cover  the  pots  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  two.  The  pots  seldom  require  water  again  until 
rooted,  unless  the  place  they  are  in  is  very  hot  and  dry. 
Early  potted  bulbs  can  be  placed  out  of  doors  and  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  manner  described,  but  must  be  protected 
from  sharp  frosts  so  that  they  can  be  got  at  easily  to 
be  brought  indoors  when  rooted.  The  bulbs  usually 
take  from  about  four  to  five  weeks  to  root  well.  To 
secure  good  roots  to  bulbs  before  bringing  them  into 
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the  window  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the  best 
flowering  results. 

% 

WHEN  TO  TAKE  BULBS  INTO  WINDOW.— 
After  the  pots  have  been  in  their  dark  cool  quarters 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  they  can  be  examined.  If  their 
delicate  white  roots  appear  through  the  holes,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  the*  bulbs  can  be  brought  into  the 
window.  If  no  roots  appear  the  pots  can  be  taken  out 
and  carefully  examined.  This  is  best  done  by  taking 
the  pot  in  both  hands  as  seen  in  Fig.  398,  and  then 
turning  the  pot  upside  down  and  striking  the  edge  or 
rim  of  the  pot  on  a  solid  bench  or  table,  until  the  ball 
of  earth  and  roots  is  removed,  as  seen  in  Fig.  399.  If 
the  bulbs  are  as  well  rooted  as  seen  in  this  picture,  the 
pot  should  be  placed  over  the  ball  of  earth  while  still 
in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  399,  and  then  restore  the 
pot  with  the  plant  to  its  proper  position.  Examining 
the  roots  of  bulbs  is  a  delicate  operation,  and  should  be 
done  as  seldom  as  possible,  as  there  is  danger  of  break¬ 
ing  the  ball  of  .earth  and  the  roots,  which  latter  would 
seriously  injure,  if  not  ruin,  the  bulbs  altogether.  The 
bulbs  should  be  watered  at  once  again  after  being  exam¬ 
ined  to  settle  the  earth  around  the  roots.  The  bulbs 
can  remain  in  their  cool,  dark  quarters  for  several 
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weeks  after  being  rooted  if  desired,  but  must  be  brought 
into  the  window  when  the  top  growth  has  attained  to 
a  height  of  about  two  inches,  or  the  flowering  results 
will  not  likely  be  as  good  as  they  should  be.  Fig.  397 
gives  a  good  idea  as  to  the  stage  of  top  growth  when 
it  is  advisable  to  bring  the  bulbs  into  the  window. 
When  brought  into  the  window,  place  them  in  a  not 
too  sunny  position,  and  see  that  the  soil  is  kept  well 
moist  by  regular  and  copious  waterings,  always  giving 
enough  water  to  moisten  all  the  soil  in  the  pot. 

AFTER  TREATMENT. — Bulbs  grown  in  pots  in 
the  Winter  are  seldom  of  any  use  for  the  following 
season,  and  it  is  better  to  purchase  fresh  bulbs  every 
year.  After  flowering  the  bulbs  can  be  dried  off  grad¬ 
ually.  When  the  foliage  is  quite  dead,  no  more  water 
should  be  given  them.  Stand  the  pots  away  in  a  cool 
place  until  Spring  or  Summer,  when  the  bulbs  can  be 
planted  out  in  the  border,  where  they  mav  throw  a  few 
blossoms  the  next  season,  especially  the  Narcissi.  The 
hyacinths  are  not  as  likely  to  give  good  results  in  this 
way,  especially  Roman  hyacinths,  as  the  latter  are  not 
hardy  out  of  doors. 


BULBS  IN  WATER. — Dutch  hyacinths  can  be 
grown  in  glasses  made  for  this  purpose.  The  glasses 
should  be  filled  with  rain  water,  so  that  when  the  bulb 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  glass  the  water  barely  touches 
the  bottom  of  the  bulb.  The  bulbs  should  be  stood 
away  in  this  position  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  dark  cellar. 
When  the  vase  or  glass  is  fairly  well  filled  with  roots, 
the  plants  can  be  gradually  introduced  into  the  light  to 
flower.  The  water  should  be  changed  occasionally 
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when  looking  stagnant  or  dirty.  Rain  water  or  clean 
water  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  is  best 
for  this  purpose.  The  bulbs  must  not  be  removed  from 
the  vases  after  they  are  once  rooted  until  the  flowering 
is  over.  Good  sound  bulbs  of  best  quality  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  success  in  the  culture  of  hyacinths  in 
glasses.  The  Chinese  sacred  lily  can  be  grown  by  placing 
a  few  gravel  stones  in  a  dish  or  saucer,  and  the  saucer 
kept  nearly  filled  with  water.  Set  the  bulb  or  bulbs 
firmly  in  the  gravel.  The  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  a 
cool,  dark  place  to  root  in,  the  same  as  recommended 
before.  When  top  growth  has  advanced  as  seen  in 
Fig.  400,  the  bulbs  should  be  brought  into  the  window. 
These  bulbs  can  also  be  grown  in  soil,  sand  or  moss 
successfully.  Grown  among  pebbles  in  water  in  clear 
glass  bowls  or  in  Japanese  bulb  bowls,  it  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  the  action  of  root  development.  Bulbs 
not  potted  early  in  the  season  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
room  or  cellar  until  wanted  so  as  to  prevent  them 
starting  into  top  growth. 


ONE  MAN  AND  A  SILO . 

F.  B.,  page  730,  who  gives  experience  in  silo  filling, 
makes  me  feel  sorry  for  such  poor  judgment,  hard 
work  and  undoubtedly  poor  silage.  As  a  native  of 
New  York  State,  I  often  wonder  if  such  impracticable 
farming  is  the  cause  of  the  farms  being  abandoned,  or 
sold  for  less  than  the  barn  is  worth.  I  will  give  you 
how  a  New  York  State  man  works  at  the  job  of  silo 
filling  in  Illinois.  I  go  to  the  field  with  a  corn  har¬ 
vester,  cut  five  or  six  wagon  loads,  not  bound,  time 
required  about  one  hour ;  take  low-wheel  wagon  with 
hayrack,  flat  top,  seven  by  16  feet  in  size,  top  of  the 
rack  three  feet  above  the  ground.  I  load  stalks  across 
the  rack  as  high  as  convenient,  the  butts  one  way;  this 
will  make  a  load  of  a  ton  or  more.  Drive  wagon  to 
cutter  and  blower,  start  gasoline  engine,  unload  from 
the  butt  side.  A  fair  sort  of  a  man  should  put  the  load 
through  the  cutter  in  15  to  20  minutes,  making  six  to 
eight  loads  per  day.  Thus  one  man  has  put  in  73  loads 
of  corn  in  silo,  at  the  cost  of  $3  for  gasoline.  My  silo 
(Green  Mountain)  cost  me  $97.50;  cutter  and  blower 
$85 ;  gasoline  engine,  5  horse  power,  $99 ;  all  new  and 
first-class  goods,  doing  the  work  equally  as  well  as  the 
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very  best,  durable  and  all  right.  These  prices  may 
seem  pretty  low  to  the  average  farmer ;  it  is  what  I 
paid.  It  may  also  surprise  my  brother  farmer  in  know¬ 
ing  that  this  corn  ground,  where  this  corn  was  grown, 
would  sell  quickly  at  $500  per  acre ;  some  I  have  sold 
at  $800.  It  is  in  town,  that  is  why,  probably,  I  cannot 
afford  a  square  silo,  and  full-grown  cornstalks  put  in 
same  without  cutting.  1  must  have  good  silage  for  my 
Jersey  cows.  j.  s.  P. 

Illinois. 
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MARSH  HAY  STRAWBERRY  MULCH. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  clean  straw  for  mulching,  so 
have  procured  marsh  hay  for  the  purpose.  IIow  thickly 
should  this  be  applied?  May  it  be  placed  directly  over  the 
plants  as  thickly  as  straw,  or  only  sparsely,  lest  it  smother 
the  plants?  May  it  be  applied  as  early  and  left  as  late  as 
straw?  There  was  some  swamp  goldenrod,  wild  sunflower 
and  a  little  seed  of  marsh  grasses  in  the  material.  Will 
these  grow  on  high  ground  in  the  beds?  Grass  was  cut 
about  the  middle  of  August.  H. 

Michigan. 

Marsh  hay  is  an  excellent  material  for  mulching 
strawberries,  and  those  so  fortunate  as  to  have  it  avail¬ 
able,  as  a  rule,  prefer  it  to  straw.  There  is  no  danger 
of  injuring  the  vines  by  a  moderately  heavy  applica¬ 
tion,  but,  of  course,  if  used  in  too  great  a  quantity, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  plants  if  left  on  the  rows 
too  late  in  Spring.  A  mulch  that  will  cover  the 
plants  just  out  of  sight  is  a  sufficient  application  of 
any  material.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  swamp  golden- 
rod  referred  to  is  our  common  goldenrod.  However, 
there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  in  applying  mulch¬ 
ing  material  containing  weed  or  grass  seeds.  Some  of 
the  sedges  have  been  known  to  give  trouble  in  the 
strawberry  bed  by  having 
been  introduced  through 
mulching  with  marsh  hay. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 

With  the  exception  of 
the  grass  and  weed  seeds 
it  may  bring  in,  marsh  hay 
is  just  as  good  for  straw¬ 
berry  mulch  as  clean 
straw,  and  can  be  applied 
fully  as  heavily.  My  plan 
is  to  wait  until  the  ground 
is  frozen  in  the  Fall,  then 
cover  the  entire  field,  say 
two  inches  deep,  or  a  cov 
ering  that  will  take  about 
two  or  three  tons  of  mulch 
hay  per  acre. 

J.  H.  HALE. 

I  have  never  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  marsh  hay 
because  of  the  expense  of 
getting  it  here,  but  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  it  would 
make  an  ideal  mulch.  It 
would  lie  a  little  closer 
than  straw,  so  would  prob¬ 
ably  need  to  be  applied  a 
little  more  sparsely. 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT. 

Excepting  good  stable 
manure,  salt  hay  or  mead¬ 
ow  grass,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  is  perhaps  the 
best  mulching  material  for 
covering  the  strawberry  bed 
and  protecting  the  plants  in 
Winter.  Referring  to  salt 
hay,  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  we  mean  the 
grass  that  grows  on  that 
part  of  the  meadows  that  is 
very  frequently  covered 
with  salt  water  at  full  tides, 
and  where  but  few  other 
grasses  appear  to  thrive; 
consequently  there  are  but 
few  weed  seeds  in  such 
grass,  while  the  grass  or 
hay  that  is  cut  on  swampy 
meadows,  containing  more 
or  less  weeds  and  wild 
flowers,  is  quite  objection¬ 
able,  and  should  never  come  in  contact  with  cultivated 
soil.  The  greatest  objection  we  find,  however,  in 
using  salt  hay  for  Winter  covering,  is  to  keep  it 
where  you  want  it  until  packed  down  by  the  Winter 
rains  and  snow.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  in 
exposed  places  the  high  winds  will  invariably  blow  it 
away  unless  weighted  down  by  soil  or  some  other 
method.  But  where  it  can  be  placed  evenly  about  one 
inch  thick  and  kept  in  place,  on  such  plants  as  straw¬ 
berries,  spinach  and  pansies,  it  is  indeed  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  Winter  protection.  Some  years  ago,  before  we 
began  to  use  stable  manure  altogether  for  mulching, 
it  was  our  usual  custom  to  buy  the  bottom  layer  of 
the  salt  haystacks.  This  is  usually  cheap,  because 
unfit  for  baling  and  packing  purposes,  but  somewhat 
better  for  a  mulch  material  than  the  better  grade. 
This  is  usually  damp  and  partly  rotten,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  not  difficult  to  keep  in  place.  Where  strawber¬ 
ries  are  grown  in  the  matted  row  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  smothering  the  plants  to  any  extent,  as 
there  is  always  an  abundance  of  plants  in  Spring  and 
they  will  usually  stand  thick  enough  for  good  results. 
But  when  the  plants  are  confined  to  the  hill  system  or 
spaced  evenly  in  rows,  they  attain  a -large  size  and 


contain  several  fruiting  crowns  each,  and  the  loss  of 
many  such  plants  means  considerable;  therefore,  it 
pays  well  to  do  the  job  right  by  first  placing  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  either  side  of  the  plants,  and  under  the 
leaves,  leaving  the  crowns  only  uncovered  until  later. 
When  the  ground  is  once  frozen  hard,  then  cover 
lightly  the  entire  plant  with  the  hay,  thereby  keeping 
the  frost  in  the  ground  until  Spring  if  possible.  Do 
not  uncover  in  Spring  until  the  frost  is  entirely  out 
of  the  ground,  and  the  plants  show  signs  of  growth; 
then  remove  ha'y  from  the  crowns  only.  Plants  thus 
treated  will  always  come  through  the  Winter  in  fine 
shape,  and  sometimes  without  the  loss  of  any  foliage. 

I  have  for  the  past  35  years  always  covered  my 
strawberries  with  fine  salt  marsh  hay.  I  never  use 
the  three-square  (as  it  is  called),  because  it  is  too 
light  and  blows  off  with  but  little  wind.  The  fine 
salt  hay,  if  cut  early,  will  not  seed  the  land  and  the 
wind  does  not  blow  it  off.  I  commence  to  cover  soon 
as  ground  freezes  (before  the  snow  falls),  here  about 
December  1;  cover  all  vines  about  one  inch  deep,  or 
just  deep  enough  so  that  the  plants  or  leaves  do  not 


show  through,  and  warm  suns  in  Winter  do  not 
thaw  the  ground  under  the  covering.  If  covered  too 
deeply  mice  are  apt  to  work  under  it  and  thus  injure 
the  plants.  The  only  object  in  covering  the  plants  is 
to  keep  the  ground  from  thawing  on  warm  days  in 
Winter.  If  salt  hay  cannot  be  obtained,  then  light 
layers  of  cornstalks,  dry  straw  or  any  other  material 
that  is  clean  or  free  from  seed,  and  will  not  blow  off, 
will  do.  I  always  take  off  the  covering  as  soon  as  it 
is  done  freezing  and  grass  starts  in  Spring;  then  as 
soon  as  I  clean  out  my  strawberries  by  hoeing  and 
the  vines  commence  to  bloom  (here  about  first  of 
May),  I  put  the  salt  hay  between  the  rows  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  vines  in  order  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean.  This  acts  as  a  good  mulch,  and  keeps  the 
ground  moist  in  dry  weather  and  prevents  weeds  from 
coming  up  between  the  rows.  henry  jerolaman. 

MORE  ABOUT  BONE  FERTILIZERS . 

Does  not  your  article  on  “Fertilizers  With  a  Bone 
Basis”  on  page  682  leave  out  of  consideration  a  very 
important  point?  Your  comparison,  as  far  is  it  goes, 
is  correct,  but  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  bone 

basis  means  ray/  bons,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tbs  term, 


as  it  is  generally  used  in  the  trade,  means  a  fertilizer 
in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  derived  from  (al¬ 
leged)  dissolved  bone  in  whole  or  in  part.  Now  dis¬ 
solved  bone  reverts  as  rapidly,  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  as  dissolved  phosphate  rock,  and  the  one  is  no 
more  lasting  in  its  effects  than  the  other.  Of  course 
raw  bone  is  a  very  valuable  and  lasting  fertilizer,  being 
rich  in  nitrogen  as  well  as  in  phosphate  of  lime,  but 
the  farmer  who  is  fertilizing  for  a  particular  crop, 
and  aims  to  supply  its  special  needs,  should  be  warned 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  plant  food  in  the  raw  bone  will  be 
available  for  the  growing  crop,  while  the  phosphates 
of  the  acidulated  rock  or  bone  are  all  available,  and, 
if  intelligently  applied,  will  nearly  all  be  used  by  the 
crop,  leaving  little  to  be  lost  by  reversion.  If  the  ap¬ 
plication  is  excessive,  there  is  doubtless  loss,  but  how 
many  farmers  give  their  crops  more  fertilizer  than 
they  will  greedily  take  up?  Put  a  couple  of  sacks 
of  acid  phosphate  on  an  acre  of  hungry  cabbages,  and 
how  much  of  it  will  they  allow  to  revert?  So  far  as 
the  writer’s  observation  and  reading  go,  there  seems 

to  be  no  tangible  difference 
between  acid  phosphate 
from  bone  and  that  from 
rock,  but  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  in  the 
price.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  alleged 
bone  fertilizers  derive  their 
phosphoric  acid  from  phos¬ 
phate  rock  in  fact  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  farmer 
should  view  with  doubt  the 
claims  of  the  bone-basis 
agent.  a.  a.  b. 

North  Carolina. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  answered 
the  question  just  as  it  was 
put.  A  fertilizer  was  of¬ 
fered  in  which  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  was  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  from  bone.  We 
think  that  comparatively 
little  raw  bone  is  now 
used.  Most  of  it  is 
steamed  to  extract  the  fat 
or  glue.  The  best  bone 
goods  are  now  ground  to  a 
fine  powder,  which  makes 
then  more  available.  We 
understand  that  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  in  dis¬ 
solved  rock  begins  to  “re¬ 
vert,”  or  combine  with  other 
substances  very  quickly  af¬ 
ter  being  put  in  the  soil. 
If  it  remained  an  entire 
season  without  change 
what  our  friend  says  would 
be  entirely  correct,  but  it 
does  not  do  so.  When  the 
dissolved  rock  is  used  year 
after  year,  especially  on 
sandy  land,  a  good  share 
of  the  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  is  made  insoluble.  By 
all  means  avoid  paying 
money  for  “alleged  bone.” 
Never  pay  extra  for 
“bone”  goods  unless  you 
feel  sure  that  the  guarantee 
which  goes  with  them  is  ab¬ 
solutely  reliable.  A  good 
microscope  will  usually 
show  the  difference  between  bone  and  acid  rock. 

A  TAXATION  TALK. 

I  was  much  interested  in  A.  C.  P.,  page  715,  on 
“Tax  Improvements,”  and  he  struck  a  “keynote”  when 
he  wrote:  “It  is  well  to  think  about  the  effect  of  our 
tax  laws,  and  consider  how  they  can  best  be  changed.” 
I  have  been  assessor  in  my  town  for  10  years,  and  am 
now  more  fully  convinced  than  ever  that  there  should 
be  a  change  in  our  tax  laws.  The  assessment  of  all 
railroads  in  this  State  should  be  done  by  the  State  Tax 
Commissioners.  As  it  is  now  along  the  lines  of  some 
railroads,  appeal  day  has  to  be  adjourned  one  to  two 
weeks  to  accommodate  the  lawyers  and  tax  agents  as 
they  must  meet  the  assessors  at  several  places  along 
i  le  railroad.  In  case  they  bring  suit  for  a  reduction  of 
their  assessment  and  the  town  has  “grit”  to  defend  it, 
the  case  is  drawn  out  and  runs  for  years,  and  perhaps 
the  assessors  are  dead  before  the  case  is  decided.  I 
have  in  mind  a  poor  town  that  is  now  defending  its 
third  suit  against  a  railroad  company.  This  last  suit 
has  run  for  five  years,  and  the  evidence  that  has  been 
collected  runs  up  to  thousands  ox  pages,  and  the  rail¬ 
road’s  lawyer  has  gone  from  house  to  house  collecting 
evidence ;  even  asked  for  the  income  from  a  few  hens 
New  York.  s,  f, 
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f  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that,  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have  the 
chance : 

JOTIIAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER - Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT.  ..  .Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham.  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULI.Y . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE . Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

BBNJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE _ East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


SOME  STRAWBERRY  VARIETIES. 

The  article  by  L.  R.  Johnson,  page  751, 
leads  me  to  offer  a  report  of  my  experience 
with  some  of  the  varieties  originated  by 
Mr.  Ilubach.  The  Excelsior,  I  think,  was  the 
first  variety  sent  out,  and  is  possibly  the 
most  extensively  planted  of  any  of  his  in¬ 
productions.  While  the  Excelsior  has  its 
faults,  it  is  still  kept  on  the  list  here,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  yet  found  a  better  extra 
early  variety  to  take  its  place.  Early  Hatha¬ 
way,  a  few  days  later  than  the  Excelsior  in 
ripening,  is  one  of  the  best  growers  among 
all  the  early  varieties.  The  fruit  is  of  fair 
appearance  and  quality.  It  ripens  through  a 
long  season  and  for  this  reason  is  not  much 
grown  here,  as  the  bulk  of  its  crop  comes  off 
after  Dunlap  and  other  choice  varieties  com¬ 
mence  to  ripen.  Also,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  this  variety,  I  am  led  to  believe  it  to  be 
identical  with  Texas.  Has  any  grower  ob¬ 
served  any  difference  in  these  two  varieties? 

Louis  Hubach  is  a  good  cropper,  but  the 
fruit  is  rough  and  low  grade.  Anna  Iluhaeh 
or  Anna,  has  fruit  long,  conical  and  slightly 
flattened ;  good  uniform  size  and  shape,  and 
a  beauty  in  the  box.  Here  the  stem  and 
calyx  is  very  flimsy,  often  drying  up  before 
the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  which  gives  a  bitter 
taste  to  the  berry.  Both  the  Hubaehs  have 
been  discarded  here.  Arkansas  Black,  sent 
out  as  the  “strawberry  without  a  fault 
plant  a  weak  grower ;  fruit  almost  black, 
small  and  sour,  and  the  biggest  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  lot.  Peerless,  one  plant 
obtained  from  the  originator  produced  more 
than  500  plants  the  first  season.  The  plant 
is  somewhat  of  the  Gandy  type.  The  fruit 
is  a  deep  red  color  all  the  way  through ; 
firm  and  of  a  perfect  conical  shape,  with  a 
neck.  Fruit  stems  strong  and  erect,  and  a 
heavy  green  calyx  that  stays  fresh  for  a  long 
time  after  fruit  is  ripe.  Were  it  sufficiently 
prolific  the  Peerless  would  be  a  great  berry. 
During  the  three  years’  test  here  it  has  never 
given  better  than  one-fourth  the  yield  of 
Gandy.  However,  there  are  occasional  plants 
with  a  full  cluster  of  fine  fruit.  For  the 
“pedigree”  plant  man  who  contends  a  variety 
can  be  permanently  improved  by  selecting 
typical  mother  plants,  here  is  a  chance  to 
prove  his  faith.  Breed  up  the  Peerless  till 
it  will  produce  with  the  Sample  or  even  with 
the  Gandy. 

Fremont  Williams,  a  late  variety  of  the 
Gandy  type.  Plant  a  good  grower  and  free 
from  rust.  Fruit  not  quite  so  uniform  in 
shape  as  Gandy,  but  the  berry  is  larger  and 
darker  in  color.  It  also  sold  ahead  of  the 
Gandy  on  the  Indianapolis  market  the  past 
season.  One  fault  noted  was  that  the  stems 
are  short,  letting  the  fruit  rest  on  the  ground, 
this  being  responsible  for  the  loss  of  much 
of  the  crop  by  rotting  during  a  wet  season 
like  the  past  one.  F.  M. 

Carmel,  Ind. 

Hair  Waste  as  Fertilizer. 

IF.  B.,  Columbus,  O. — There  is  a  sweat  pad 
factory  here  that  uses  washed  cattle  hair  for 
filling.  The  hair  comes  in  bales  from  the 
tanners,  and  is  put  through  powerful  beat¬ 
ers.  The  refuse  consists  of  very  fine  parti¬ 
cles  of  hair  and  fine  lime-like  dust,  which 
goes  into  a  dirt  box  and  is  thrown  away. 
Has  this  refuse  any  value  as  fertilizer,  and 
how  much?  Would  it  be  worth  hauling  10 
miles  and  spreading  on  land?  As  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  hair,  what  would  he  the  chem¬ 
ical  action  of  hair  on  sandy-clay  land? 

Ans. — Much  of  this  waste  hair  contains 
six  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  three  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid.  A  high  grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  such  an  analysis  would  be 
worth  nearly  $30,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
hair  waste  will  be  worth  much  more  than 
the  cost  of  hauling  the  10  miles.  That  is 
because  the  plant  food  in  this  hair  is  not 


available  until  the  hair  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  decayed.  We  all  know  how  long 
it  takes  for  hair  to  decay.  We  would 
haul  this  hair  during  Winter,  when  teams 
are  not  busy,  and  put  it  around  trees  as 
a  mulch,  or  use  it  in  the  stable  or  manure 
pile.  It  will  make  a  fair  absorbent  back 
of  the  cattle,  unless  there  is  too  much 
lime  in  it.  As  a  bedding  it  will  not  prove 
satisfactory.  It  can  be  put  in  a  compost 
of  manure  and  muck  or  black  soil,.  1  his 
will  partly  decay  it.  When  plowed  in  it 
will  slowly  decay,  having  little  effect  upon 
the  soil.  The  man  who  buys  hair  waste, 
expecting  quick  returns,  is  like  one  who 
buys  mining  shares  which  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  pay  dividends  for  years. 

Light  and  Heat  from  Electricity. 

O.  8.  B.,  Alpine,  N.  Y. — Can  we  generate 
electricity  witli  our  windmills  or  the  streams 
that  run  through  our  farms  for  the  lighting 
and  beating  of  our  homes? 

Ans. — We  have  been  unable  to  find  any¬ 
one  who  has  used  a  windmill  success¬ 
fully  for  developing  electricity.  It  is 
without  doubt  possible  to  harness  a  good- 
sized  brook  for  that  purpose.  We  shall 
tell  how  it  was  done  on  one  farm  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Farm  Canning  Factories. 

J.  TF.  L.,  Rome,  N.  Y. — Would  it  be  profit¬ 
able  to  grow  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  and  can 
them  and  put  them  up  in  good  shape,  fresh 
and  nice,  the  same  as  one  would  in  her  own 
kitchen?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  person 
could  make  more  out  of  20  acres  of  good 
land  in  that  way  than  any  other  farming. 
If  there  are  any  of  your  readers  who  could 
give  their  experiences  in  that  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  I  think  it  would  be  appreciated  by  the 
small  farmer. 

Ans. — Some  of  our  readers  have  no 
doubt  tried  this.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
hard  to  compete  with  the  cheap  and  adul¬ 
terated  goods  packed  in  some  of  the  large 
factories.  The  passage  of  the  pure  food 
law  will,  we  think,  give  these  smaller 
packers  a  better  chance,  as  they  can  guar¬ 
antee  their  products. 

Building  a  Small  Greenhouse. 

A.  R.  R.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. — I  wish 
to  build  a  small  greenhouse  for  start¬ 
ing  vegetable  and  flowering  plants.  Would 
a  house  be  satisfactory  similar  to  the 
diagram  30  feet  long,  heated  by  a  stove  at 
each  end  with  pipe  running  from  each  stove 
to  chimney  at  opposite  end  of  house?  Or 
would  a  hot  water  system  such  as  is  used 
in  brooder  houses  do  the  work  better  ? 

Ans. — The  chief  objection  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  greenhouse  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  fully  one-third  of  the  roof  would  be 
composed  of  roofing  material  other  than 
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glass,  and  the  house  would  therefore  not 
be  light  enough  to  give  the  best  results. 
The  sketch  shows  what  is  practically  a 
three-quarter  span  construction  with  the 
short  slope  of  the  roof  made  of  opaque 
material.  A  much  more  practical  green¬ 
house  would  be  one  10  feet  in  width, 
with  the  two  slopes  of  the  roof  of  equal 
dimensions  and  both  composed  of  sashes. 
The  hot  water  system  of  heating  would 
be  very  much  more  satisfactory  than  any 
arrangement  of  stoves  and  four  runs  of 
two-inch  pipe  would  keep  a  temperature 
of  about  50  degrees  in  a  house  30x10 
feet,  provided  the  house  is  reasonably 
well  built.  w.  H.  TAPLIN. 

Forming  a  Partnership. 

I  am  thinking  of  uniting  with  a  man  in 
the  conduct  of  a  mercantile  venture.  Should 
we  incorporate  or  form  a  copartnership? 

Virginia.  J.  it.  mc.  m. 

A  corporation  is  an  artificial  person  created 
by  law  to  act  as  a  natural  person  in  some 
line  of  business,  but  as  it  is  heavy,  restricted 
and  cumbersome,  it  is  never  advisable  for 
a  small  concern  to  become  incorporated  ex¬ 
cept  where  perpetuity  is  desired,  as  in  case 
of  cemetery  or  church.  If  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons  wish  to  unite,  a  copartnership  is  de¬ 
sirable,  as  that  would  give  them  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  with  few  of  the  restrictions.  See 
that  the  contract  covers  all  points  and  is  cer¬ 
tain.  Bear  in  mind  that  each  partner  is 
agent  for  the  firm,  and  may  ruin  it  by  bad 
management,  also  that  each  partner  is  liab’e 
for  all  the  debts  of  the  firm.  Be  careful  with 
whom  you  unite  as  a  partner. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Wire  F once  90c 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  ™  * 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  offences, tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
n  Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  todav. 

C  MASON  FENCE  CO.  Boi67 ,  Leesburg  G. 


FENCE  Mattel— -* 

JIadeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
[Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanixed  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  ro  agents.  Sell  at 
'factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
:We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
■Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana 


Don’t'Stop 

to  ask  your  neighbor  to  help  lift  a 
heavy  load,  stretch  your  wire  fence, 
lift  your  injured  or  sick  animals, 
butcher,  or  lift  wagon-boxes— use  a 

Burr  Self-Locking  Tackle  Block 

and  save  your  time  and  the  labor  of 
two  or  three  men.  Capacity  600  to 
6000  pounds.  Ask  dealer  or  write 
Burr  Itfg.  Co,  170  Viaduct,  Cleveland,  O. 


Keen Your  Money 

_  H  In  Your  Fist 

Don’t  give  us  a  cent  until 
you  are  satisfied.  Bushel  crates 
handle  economically  your  crop  of 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  fruits, 
etc.  They’re  best  for  stor- 
age.  Tier  them  high  as  vou 
’  please;  they  hold  a  bushel 
even  full.  More  time  for 
other  work,  quicker  ser¬ 
vice,  more  profit  from  bet¬ 
ter  kept  fruit,  less  sorting 
when  you  use  Geneva 
Bushel  Crates.  Write 
for  information  how  we 
send  goods— no  cash  in 
advance.  Book  free. 
Geneva  Cooperage  | 

Co.,  Box  20. 

1/  Geneva.  Ohio. 


TELEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sold 
direct  from  factory. 
Book  of  instructions 
how  to  organize 
farmers  and  build 
line  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Balias,  Tex. 


Elite  Oil 

A  high  grade,  perfect 
bnrningoil.  Neverfails 
to  please  where  a  clear, 
Strong  light  Is  desired. 
Made  from  Pure  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Crude.  Write 
for  particulars  and  prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO. 
Titusville,  Penn. 


Bermuda  Easter  Lilies 


Plant  now  to  flower  at  Easter 
Free  anywhere  in  II.  S.  by  mail  or  express 

5  to  7  inch  size,  each  15c.  per  doz.,  $1.00 
7  to  9  “  “  “  25c.  “  “  $2.00 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus  and  Crocus, 

imported  direct  from  the  most  reliable 
growers,  the  cream  of  the  Holland 
Nurseries.  Gladiolus  primii- 
linus  type  and  hybrids,  new 
yellow  sorts  (Catalogue p.  25). 

Our  catalogue  contains  the  most 
varied  assortment  of  HIGH  CLASS 
BULBS  IN  AMERICA.  Send  for  it. 
We  mail  it  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place. 
NEW  YORK 
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Specialties  for 
Fall  Planting 

Prepare  your  orders  now. 

We  offer  for  Fall  1907  an  unusually  large 
and  well  grown  stock  of— 

Fruit  Trees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Ornninentnl  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc., 
consisting  of  rare  and  beautiful  species 
and  varieties  for  the  embellishment  of 
public  and  private  grounds  ;  Shade  trees, 
Street  trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Includ¬ 
ing  Lemoine’s  marvelous  New  Double 
Lilacs,  Deutzias,  etc. 

The  Rose  is  a  specialty  with  us,  and 
our  assortments  embrace  all  the  old  favor¬ 
ites  as  well  as  the  newest  kinds. 

Peonies,  Phloxes  and  Iris.  Of  these 
showy,  beautiful,  hardy,  easily  grown 
plants,  we  offer  the  choicest  kinds,  also 
Hardy  Plants,  including  the  most  orna¬ 
mental,  flowering  from  early  Spring  till 
late  Autumn. 

Our  beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue— a  manual  Indispensable  to 
Planters,  mailed  free  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen — Horticulturists, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ISOMSE 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Save  most  time  and  labor.  Do  best  work.  Write  for  book. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


APPLE  BARRELS. 


Four  Factories. 
Prompt  Shipments. 

Kobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  V  . 


New  and  Liberal  Homestead  Regulations  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 

New  Districts  Now  Opened 
for  Settlement 

Some  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  grain-growing 
belts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  been 
opened  for  settlement  under  the  Revised  Homestead 
Regulations  of  Canuda.  Thousands  of  Homesteads  of 
160  acres  each  are  now  available.  The  new  Regula¬ 
tions  make  it  possible  for  entry  to  be  made  by  proxy, 
the  opportunity  that  many  in  the  United  States  have 
been  waiting  for.  Any  member  of  a  family  may 
make  entry  for  any  other  member  of  the  family,  who 
may  be  entitled  to  make  entry  for  himself  or  herself. 
Entry  may  now  be  made  before  the  Agent  or  Sub- 
Agent  of  the  District  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions), 
by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  un  intending  homesteader. 

“Any  even-numbered  section  of  Dominion  Lands  In 
Manitoba  or  the  Northwest  Provinces,  excepting  8  and 
26,  not  reserved,  may  be  homesteaded  by  any  person 
the  sole  herd  of  ■  family,  or  male  over  18  years  of 
age,  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  section,  of  160  sores, 
more  or  less.” 

The  fee  in  each  case  will  be  S10.  Churches,  schools 
and  markets  convenient.  Healthy  climate,  splendid 
crops  and  good  laws.  Grain-growing  and  cattle¬ 
raising  principal  industries. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  Rates,  Routes,  Best 
Time  to  Go  and  Where  to  Locate,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.Canada,  or  to 
THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent,  Syracuse 
Bunk  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Thi  s  is  the  MM  that  will 
Increase  Your  fruit  Profits 


BOOK  FOR 
vi  CENT. 


It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green's  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a  banker,  succeeded  in 
Fruit  Growing.  It  gives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 
He  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  beginners  how  to  start. 

,  This  Boosts  Free 

also  a  copy  of  Green's  Fruit 
\  Magazine.  Postal  brings  them.  / 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower  Co., 

Box  lOO 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


TREES  -  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  me. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 
Established 


uw 
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PjF  Largest 

STARK 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
’  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 

STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


nil  I  PROD  1908  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
TULL  Unur  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kbvitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varieties 
of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy  and 
native  grown.  HAlso  have  a  fine  line  of  selected  large  stock 
in  ORNAMENTALS  and  FRUITS  which  will  give  results  at  once  and  sure  to  live.  Let  us  give  you  a 
price  on  your  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  HWe  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all  its  branches. 
fWrite  to-day  for  our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


MC  INTOSH  and  SUTTON  BUSINESS  APPLES 

Also  Stayman,  Wealthy,  Cornell  Baldwin,  and  other  leading  varieties;  ail  grown  from  selected  bearing 
parents.  Every  tree  “true  as  steel.”  If  you  want  to  grow  the  finest  apples  in  the  world,  our  list  of 
high  quality  apples  will  interest  you,  and  our  trees  will  start  you  safe.  We  are  quoting  special  low  prices 
in  Targe  lots.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DansviUe,  New  York. 
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JOHNSON  GRASS  HAY. 

Johnson  grass  is  pretty  well  scattered 
over  eastern  Mississippi,  and  it  is  in  most 
sections  the  main  dependence  for  dry 
forage.  It  is  a  very  nutritious  grass,  and 
is  full  of  saccharine  matter,  hence  stock 
are  very  fond  of  it,  as  they  are  of  all 
plants  containing  sugary  matter.  It  is 
more  of  a  hay  grass  than  pasture  grass. 
On  some  soils  much  pasturing  will  of  it¬ 
self  exterminate  it;  this  is  true  of  sandy, 
light  soils.  On  heavier  and  more  waxy 
soils,  the  grass  seemingly  disappears  after 
a  certain  period  of  pasture.  The  land  may 
remain  in  pasture  for  years  and  not  a 
sprig  of  the  grass  be  discernahle,  but  when 
the  ground  is  plowed  and  an  effort  made 
to  grow  a  crop  the  grass  springs  up  over 
the  land,  and  grows  off  luxuriantly.  By 
planting  the  land  immediately  after  the 
plow,  working  the  crop  rapidly  and  well, 
good  corn  crops  are  frequently  made 
Plowing  the  land  loosens  up  the  under 
soil  and  breaks  up  the  mass  of  cane-bke 
roots  of  this  grass,  and  the  result  is  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  a  heavy 
yield  of  hay.  In  fact,  plowing  the  John¬ 
son  grass  meadow  at  least  every  two 
years  is  essential  to  secure  maximum 
yields  of  this  grass.  On  good  lands,  un¬ 
der  fairly  favorable  conditions,  three 
heavy  crops  of  hay  in  one  season  is  not 
unusual.  On  such  land  three  and  four 
tons  of  hay  per  acre  is  not  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  The  quality  of  the  hay  depends 
largely  upon  the  stage  of  mowing;  if  the 


certain  to  be  good  money  in  the  hay  busi¬ 
ness. 

Johnson  grass  is  by  far  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  grass  for  hay  with  feeders  throughout 
this  and  adjoining  States.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  ready  market  for  the  hay  at  good 
prices.  It  will  sell  where  Bermuda  will 
not;  it  will  sell  where  even  Alfalfa  will 
not.  Johnson  grass  hay  is  well  known ; 
Alfalfa  is  not.  It  has  taken  long  years 
to  introduce  and  build  up  a  reputation 
for  Johnson  grass  hay.  For  a  long  time 
handlers  of  hay  in  our  cities,  and  their 
patrons,  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  this 
grass  as  a  hay,  and  were  prejudiced 
against  it.  Horsemen  would  buy  nothing 
hut  northern  Timothy.  Not  so  now.  The 
day  was,  and  not  very  long  ago,  when 
buyers  preferred  the  coarse,  wiry  prairie 
grass  of  the  West  to  any  distinctive  south¬ 
ern  hay  grass.  Of  course  that  was  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  gross  ignorance.  They  had  to 
be  educated  out  of  their  ignorance  and 
prejudices.  edwin  Montgomery. 

Oktibbeha  Co.,  Miss. 


A  HAY  BALING  OUTFIT. 

The  hay  baler  is  an  important  person 
on  many  farms  where  hay  is  a  standard 
crop.  All  sorts  of  powers  are  used  to 
work  the  bales.  The  picture  at  Fig.  402 
shows  a  horse  power.  F.  A.  Marsh,  of 
Tioga  County.  Pa.,  thus  describes  his  out¬ 
fit  : 

The  team  as  you  see  them  in  the  cut  are 
hitched  to  the  sweep  and  travel  in  a  cir- 


NGS  WITHOUT  REMOVING 


WINDMILL 
MAKE  THE  |i 
SO  EASILY  {I 
THE  CPF  I-  .1 
WILL  BE  Ij 
GREAT 
MOVABLE  'M 
PROVIDE  “ 
K  E  T  BE- 
OIL  CANNOT 
BY  PASSING 
SHAFT.  .C: 
INGSARE 


any 

o  F  THE 

ANYONE  WITH  A  WRENCH  CAN 
CHANGE  IN  FIVE  MINUTES.  THIS  IS 
DONE  THAT  IT  WILL  BE  DONE  AND 
CIENCY  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  WINDMILL 
GREATLY  INCREASED.  ANOTHER 
FEATURE  OF  THE  RE- 
ARMS  IS..  THAT  THEY 
■J***/  A  LARGE.  OIL-TIGHT  POC- 

TWEEN  THE  BEARINGS.  i 
ESCAPE  FROM  THIS  POCKET  EXCEPT  J 
OVER  THE  BEARINGS  NEXT  TO  THE  I 
THE  OIL  POCKET  AND  THE  BEAR-  I 
ALSO  PRACTICALLY  DUST-PROOF.  f 


THE  TRUSSED  TRIPOD  TOWER  IS  THE  ONLY  TOWER 
WITH  THE  BASE  ENTIRELY  FREE.  CLEAR  AND  UNOB¬ 
STRUCTED  A  SERIOUS  TROUBLE  WITH  OTHER  TOWERS 
IS.  THAT  THE  BRACES  AND  GIRTS  IN  THE  LOWER  PART  OF  j 
THE  TOWER  PREVENT  GOING  FREELY  TO  THE  PUMP.  AND  J 
BEING  IN  THE  WAY  OF  STOCK.  FREQUENTLY  GET  BENT  OR  I 
BROKEN.  THUS  WEAKENING  THE  TOWER.  THE  TRUSSED  I 
TRIPOD  TOWER  IS  THE  STRONGEST  TOWER  THAT  HAS  I 
EVER  BEEN  MADE.  ANO  ALWAYS  STANDS  ON  ALL  THREE  I 
LEGS.  EVERYONE  KNOWS  THAT  THE  THREE-LEGGED  I 
MILK  STOOL  ALWAYS  STANDS  FIRMLY  ON  ALL  THREE  I 
LEGS.  WHILE  THE  FOUR-LEGGED  MILK  STOOL  I' 
ALMOST  NEVER  STANDS  ON  MORE  THAN  THREE  LEGS.  I 
THE  TRUSSED  TRIPOD  TOWER  IS  STOCK  PROOF.  ONE  I 
CAN  ALMOST  RIDE  UNDER  IT  ON  HORSE  BACK.  AN  D  AND  I 
MALS  MAY  BE  ALLOWED  TO  RUN  UNDER  IT  WITHOUT  I 
OANGER  TO  THEMSELVES  OR  TO  THE  TOWER.  A  LARGE  I  , 
TANK  MAY  BE  PLACED  CLOSE  TO  THE  PUMP  AND  THE  I  / 
STOCK  CAN  EASILY  GET  TO  IT  FROM  ALL  SIDES  WHEN  I  / 
ERECTED  IN  THE  YARD  THE  TRUSSED  TRIPOD  TOWER. 

MAY  STAND  OVER  A  WALK  OR  CLOSE  TO  A  DOOR,  WITH-  I  j 
OUT  BFINGIN  THE  WAY.  THIS  TOWER  IS  MADE  ON  LY  BY  ill 
ACRMOTOR  COMPANY.  THE  COMPANY  WHICH  MADE  I// 
THE  STEEL  TOWER  BUSINESS  i  f 

THE  10-FOOT  AERMOTOR  IS  NOW  MADE  WITH  I j 
EVERY  PART  IN  EXACT  PROPORTION  TO  THE  6-FOOT  1/ 
ANO  »2  FOOT  SIZES 

Aermotor  Co.,  Chicago  I 


When  YOU  BUY  AN  AERMOTOR  FOR 
PUMPING  WATER,  THE  E  x'PE  NSC 
A.'  STOPS  WHEN  THE  OUTFIT  IS  UP 
YOU.  DO  NOT  HAVE  TO  KCCP 
HIGHLY  COMBUSTIBLE  FUEL 
AROUND  YOUR  BUILDINGS 

^  _ _  WHICH  WILL  INCREASE  OR  IN 

VALIDATE  YOUR  INSURANCE 
YOU  OO  NOT  HAVE  TO  TURN  A 
CRANK  TO  GET  IT  STARTED  IT 
;  NEVER  MISSES  FIRE.'  IT  RUNS 
WITHOUT  NOISE  AND  DOES. NOT. 
^  THROW  OFF  ANY  BAD  ODORS.  IT  IS 
SO  SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION  THAT 
MECHANICAL  KNOWLEDGE  fS  NOT  NEC¬ 
ESSARY  TO  CARE  FOR  IT  PROPERLY 
YOU  OO  NOT  NEED  TO  SEND  FOR  A  HIGH 
PRICED  EXPERT  EVERY'FCW  WEEKS  TO 
OVERHAUL  IT.  FOR  IT  NEVER  GETS  OUT 
OF  ORDER.  AN  AERMOTOR  MAY  BE  LEFT 
TO  DO  ITS  WORK  FOR  DAYS  AT  A  TIME 
WITHOUT  CARE  OR  ATTENTION.  IF  YOU 
SHOULD  FORGET  TO  LOOK  AFTER  IT 
SOME  COLD  WINTER  NIGHT.  IT  WILL  NOT 
FREEZE  UP  AND  BURST  A  CYLINDER 
i  YOU  NEVER  HAVE  TO  WONCER  WHY  IT 
\  WILL  NOT  GO.  FOR  IT  ALWAYS  GOES 
i  WITH  AN  AERMOTOR  REGULATOR  AT- 
l  TACHEO  TO  IT.  THE  AERMOTOR  STOPS 
!•  WHEN  THE  TANK  IS  FULL  AND  START'?  -. 
1\  AUTOMATICALLY  WHEN  A  LITTLE 
WATER  IS  TAKEN  OUT. 

\  the  FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  FUNDA- 

Til  MENTAL  QUESTIONS  TO  KEEP  IN 
/1|  MIND:  WHICH  IS  THE  CHEAPER 
/  i|  WIND  OR  GASOLINE?  WHICH  IS  THE 
SAFER  TO  HAVE  AROUND  YOUR 
V  PREMISES.  OR  TO  MONKEY  WITH*. 

\  1\  WHICH  IS  EASIER  TO  START  UP  ANO 
\rl  OPERATE  AN  ENGINE  OR  A  WIND-  •  ' 
\\\1  MILL?  WHICH  REQUIRES  THE 
"V  MOST  ATTENTION  WHILE  IT  |S 
WORKING?  WHICH  IS  THE  SAFER 
/&  IF  LEFT  BY  ITSELF  TO  RUN  ALL 
/  \  NIGHT?  WHICH  WOULD  YOU 
/ill  RATHER  HA\>E  THE  CHILDREN 
j  /  1\  PLAY  WITH? 

I  \|  -  CONSIDERING  THE  EXTREME- 
l.ll  LY  LOW  COST  (AN  0-FOOT.  WHEEL 
[  I  l\  *ND  30-FOOT  TOWER  COSTS  $51 
W  V  F  O-  0  CHICAGO).  GREAT  EFFI- 
\l  V  .  CIENCY.  DURABILITY  AND  USE-  - 

V _ -1  FULNESS.  IT  IS  SURPRISING 

'1  THAT  ANY  WELL  IN  TOWN  OR 
l\  IV  co”ntry  is. WITHOUT  AN 
I  \  \\  AERMOTOR.  DOUBTLESS  YOU 

I  \  \  COULO  USE  ONE  OR  MORE  TO 

I  \  11  ADVANTAGE.  BUT  HAVE  NOT 

V  \  V  THOUGHT  OF  IT.  TRY  ONE 
\  \  1\  AND  SEE  HOW  USEFUL  AND 

\  \  V  ECONOMICAL  IT  IS  OF  TIME 
AND  MONEY.  WRITE  US  OR 
|  \  \  \\  ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  LO- 

\  \  V  CAL  DEALER.  DESCRIPTIVE 
\  \  1\  CIRCULARS  ON  REQUEST. 


THE  TRUSSED  TRIPOD 
i  TOWER  GIVES 

HEAD  ROOM 
I  PUMP  ROOM 
\  STOCK  ROOM 
' TANK  ROOM 


FARM  ENGINES 


Power  for  100 
duties.  Make 
sure  of  long, 
great  service  by 
buying  a  Leffel 
Steam  Engine — 
the  old  farm 
stand-by.  Power 
plenty  for  all 
uses.  No  dis¬ 
appointments. 

Simple  andsafe, 
low  running  ex¬ 
pense,  last  your 
lifetime.  Many 
styles  and  sizes 
Write  for  book 

James  Lelfel  &  Co.,  Box  210.  Springfield,  Ohio 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Horizontal  or  Vertical. 

VERMONT  or  IDEAL 

With  Special  Equipment  for  All  Purposes 


Write  for  Catalogs. 


Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland.  Vt. 


$60 


GILSON  MFG.  CO. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEES  TRIAL 
_ _  Askfor  catalog-all  sizes 

144  Park  St.  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


HORSE  POWER  HAY  BALER  AT  WORK.  Fig.  402. 


grass  reaches  too  mature  an  age,  you  get 
more  builk,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 
This  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  hay 
grasses. 

As  soon  as  the  hay  is  ready  to  bale,  it 
can  be  readily  sold  at  from  $7  to  $10  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  Those  who  are  not  posted, 
or  who  are  in  need  of  money,  usually  sell 
in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter.  Those  who 
know  conditions  better,  and  are  not  so 
pressed  for  money,  hold  the  hay  until 
Spring,  and  get  a  much  better  price  for 
it.  The  Spring  prices  are  always  better. 
Last  Fall  most  of  the  hay  crop  in  this 
part  of  the  State  was  sold,  and  the  price 
obtained  was  around  $8  per  ton  on  cars. 
All  who  held  on  till  the  Winter  was  over 
received  $14  and  $15.  One  man  here,  who 
works  in  a  bank,  who  has  a  partner  in 
the  hay  business,  informed  me  the  other 
day  that  they  received  a  cheek  for  $230, 
the  proceeds  of  one  single  car  of  hay. 
That  sounds  good  for  the  hay  business. 
He  stated  further  that  they  sold  a  good 
deal  of  hay  last  Fall  at  $8  per  ton,  not  any 
better  quality  than  this  last.  Nearly  all 
the  hay  that  is  raised  in  this  section  is 
from  lands  valued  at  from  $5  to  $15  per 
acre;  lands  that  could  not  be  sold  for 
more  money  at  this  time.  These  lands  un¬ 
der  proper  treatment  have  a  productive 
capacity  of  from  three  to  four  tons  of 
marketable  hay  per  annum.  Let  us  figure 
on  three  tons  per  acre  at  $8.  Here  we 
have  a  gross  income  of,  say,  $24  per 
acre  at  the  minimum  price,  or  $45  at  the 
maximum  price.  With  the  best  of  labor- 
saving  hay  tools  and  implements,  supple¬ 
mented  with  good  management,  there  is 


cle.  Once  around  there  are  two  strokes 
of  beater ;  it  is  a  very  fast  and  easy  baler. 
One  important  point  is  that  it  is  run  with 
the  wheels  on  and  the  tier  stands  up  to 
his  work.  It  also  has  40-inch  feed  hole 
and  a  positive  return  plunger  draw  is 
easier  on  men  and  team  than  the  half¬ 
circle  press. 

Don’t  Pay  Two 
Prices  for  your 
Gasolint 


Engine 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Factory 
and  Save  from  $25.00 to  $80.  OO 

Be  your  own  dealer,  and  keep  the 
profit  in  your  own  pocket. 

Select  your  engine  and  try  it  thirty  days 
free.  Remember  our  engines  are  the 
best  in  the  world  and  are  sold  under  our 
binding  guarantee. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  free 
trial  proposition. 

The  Caldwell  &  Hallowed  Mfg.  Co. 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  ail  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 

Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


'arfin 


THE  snow  and  rain,  rushes  and  sand  inseparable  from  duck 
and  goose  shooting  never  bother  the  hunter  who  is  using  a 
JTZarfcn  Model  19  12  gauge  repeating  shotgun,  tbe  bezt  all- 
around  gun  in  the  market. 

The  ejection  is  from  the  side  (an  exclusive  777ar/ln  feature) 
and  the  closed  breech  belt  covers  the  action  keeping  out  all  foreign 
matter  which  so  often  clogs  repealing  shotguns. 

The  772arfin  automatic  safety  prevents  the  accidental  opening 
of  the  action  when  firing,  and  holds  the  breech  shut  until  after  ex¬ 
plosion  in  cases  of  hang-fire ;  the  solid  top  of  frame  is  always  a 
‘  protection  between  your  head  and  the  cartridge. 

The  man  who  loves  a  gun  needs  the  1907  777arf(si 
Book.  It  is  full  of  gun  information,  has  the  answer  to 
everv  gun  question,  contains  136  pages  of  live  matter. 
FREE  for  3  stamps  postage. 

77ie  77Zar/i/z  firearms  Co. , 

157  Willou)  St.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


u.s. 


CLEAN  SKIMMING  Three  Absolutely  Necessary  Qualities. 

But  all  separators  don’t  have  them  ALL.  That’s 
EASY  RUNNING  why  it  is  so  important  to  choose  the  right  one. 

I  ANf  U/C  ADIhir  ^ou  can  t  roake  a  mistake  in  buying  the  well- 
LUNu  WLAluIib  known,  standard,  reliable  U.  S..  for  the 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

I  Holds  World’s  Record  For  CLEANEST  SKIMMING. 

,  Cream  is  money.  U.  S.  saves  it  when  others  lose. 
^  U.  S.  turns  easy  —  users  say  easier  than  others. 
Time  has  conclusively  proved  its  durability. 

Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  —  FREE. 

Please  write  for  No.  159- 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

BIGHTEEN  DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES. 
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PAINT  FOR  CISTERN. 

H.  S.,  (No  Address). — Is  there  any  prepara¬ 
tion  that  can  be  applied  to  the  walls  of  a 
cistern  that  will  prevent  the  water  from 
coming  in  coni  act  with  the  cement  and  becom¬ 
ing  hard?  Why  will  not  iron  paint  do?  Will 
there  be  any  danger  in  trying  it? 

Ans. — Where  a  cistern  has  been  well 
plastered  with  a  rich  coat  of  good  Port¬ 
land  cement,  and  this  surface,  after  it  has 
set,  has  been  twice  brushed  over  with  a 
thick  wash  of  the  clear  cement,  as  white¬ 
wash  is  applied,  only  the  water  which  fills 
the  cistern  for  the  first  time  is  rendered 
materially  hard  by  the  solution  of  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  cement.  The  amount  of 
this  first  hardening  effect  can  be  very 
materially  reduced  by  thoroughly  wetting 
the  walls  of  the  cistern  with  a  whitewash 
brush,  using  clean  water  two  or  three 
times,  after  the  second  coat  of  cement 
wash  has  been  applied,  and  the  walls  of 
the  cistern  will  be  improved  thereby.  If 
the  cistern  is  to  be  used  simply  for  wash 
water,  if  the  last  brushing  is  done  with  a 
strong  soapsuds  the  surface  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  impervious  and  the  first  fill¬ 
ing  of  water  less  hard.  The  use  of  iron 
paint  would  not  prevent  the  water  from 
dissolving  out  some  of  the  lime,  as  it  is 
not  impervious  to  water  when  standing 
continuously  against  it.  If  H.  S.  wishes 
to  coat  the  surface  so  as  to  render  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  impervious  to  water  a 
thick  coat  of  ’;ot  asphalt,  applied  with 
the  brush,  is  the  best  treatment;  this, 
however,  would  only  be  effective  when 
applied  on  a  thoroughly  dry  surface,  and 
it  is  a  very  unpleasant  job  to  do  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unpleasant  and  stifling  odors 
which  arise  from  the  melted  asphalt,  and 
the  job  should  not  be  undertaken  with¬ 
out  convenient  arrangements  being  made 
to  come  quickly  out  of  the  cistern.  Such 
a  treatment  would  not  injure  the  water, 
but  if  the  cistern  was  simply  plastered 
on  an  earth  wall  there  would  be  danger 
of  the  capillary  moisture  from  the  soil 
causing  the  asphalt  to  flake  off  in  time. 
The  use  of  iron  paint  would  not  injure 
the  water  except  that  it  might  make  the 
water  turbid  in  flaking  off.  In  our  judg¬ 
ment  it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  endure 
the  inconvenience  of  the  hardening  of  the 
first  lot  of  water  than  to  try  to  reduce 
the  effect  by  the  use  of  some  impervious 
coating.  f.  h.  king. 

PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Apples  are  selling  here  at  fair  prices, 
though  not  on  a  basis  to  warrant  the  extreme 
figures  paid  by  orchard  buyers  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  But  this  fruit  is  intended  for  storage 
and  will  doubtless  net  good  profits  later. 
The  offerings  in  this  market  at  present  com¬ 
prise  many  windfalls  which  must  necessarily 
he  discounted  from  one-third  to  one-half.  The 
writer  knows  one  dealer  who  is  offering  choice 
picked  Greenings  at  $4.50  and  seconds  at 
$3.50  to  $4. 

Poultby. — The  market  for  live  poultry  is 
very  slow.  At  this  writing  at  least  20  car¬ 
loads  are  standing  on  the  track  and  no  im¬ 
mediate  demand  for  them.  In  dressed  poultry 
Spring  chickens  are  in  greatest  surplus,  and 
all  but  top  grades  are  selling  low.  The  high 
prices  of  grain  have  led  to  early  marketing 
by  many  who  usually  hold  until  later.  Very 
close  figuring  will  be  required  this  Fall  to 
fatten  chickens  profitably.  It  is  not  too  early 
to  be  making  arrangements  for  Thanksgiving 
shipments.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
reliable  commission  men  should  notify  them 
at  once  what  they  are  going  to  have  for  sale. 
This  will  help  the  commission  dealer  to  figure 
on  the  outlet  for  his  stock.  As  a  rule  it  is 
best  to  follow  closely  his  instructions  regard¬ 
ing  dressing  and  shipment.  Next  week  we 
shall  give  a  few  general  rules  for  handling 
dressed  poultry  for  a  holiday  market,  covering 
the  practice  of  experienced  shippers  and 
handlers. 

The  Wall  Street  Slide. — This  would  be 
scarcely  worth  mentioning  if  it  concerned  only 
the  professional  speculators  who  have  pulled 
the  roof  of  their  house  down  on  their  own 
heads  during  the  past  week.  The  country 
could  well  get  along  without  these  parasites. 
But  many  innocent  people  and  useful  indus¬ 
tries  must  suffer  with  them.  Why  should 
things  “go  to  smash”  thus  all  at  once?  In¬ 
flation  of  values,  inflation  of  credit  and  the 
attempt  to  keep  too  many  irons  in  the  fire 
at  once  ^re  three  of  the  reasons.  Those 
financiers  who  lay  the  entire  disturbance  to 
President  Roosevelt’s  policy  prove  by  their 
own  actions  that  they  dp  not  believe  the 
statement  themselves.  They  know  what  the 
remedies  are  and  have  Insisted  that  those 


bank  presidents  and  directors  who  are  deeply 
involved  in  outside  speculation  or  interested 
in  business  ventures  whose  success  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  their  influence  as  bank 
officers,  and  possible  money  backing  by  the 
banks  themselves,  shall  resign  (?).  The  in¬ 
flation  of  credit  is  recognized  by  the  refusal 
to  grant  further  credit  to  such  men  and  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  and  the  inflation  in  values  of 
stocks  has  been  shown  by  their  speedy  drop 
when  the  boom  support  which  has  kept  them 
on  an  artificially  high  basis  was  withdrawn, 
though  it  is  probably  true  that  some  of  these 
stocks  have  been  pounded  down  below  the 
actual  value  of  the  industries  thev  represent, 
by  interests  attempting  to  nunish  or  crush 
them.  One  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the 
situaton  heretofore  has  been  the  tendency 
to  give  credit  on  practically  no  collateral 
other  than  “nerve”  or  brazen  assurance. 
It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  a  man  with  10  cents 
in  his  pocket  and  unlimited  “gall”  is  finding 
difficulty  in  getting  $10,000  credit  on  this 
capital.  lie  might  be  smart  enough  to  use 
the  $10,000  in  such  a  way  as  to  pay  the 
loan  promptly  and  have  a  big  profit  left  but 
if  anyone  wishes  to  risk  making  such  a  loan 
he  should  do  it  out  of  his  own  funds  and  not 
from  those  of  others  which  he  is  bolding  in 
trust.  Business  “confidence”  worthy  of  the 
name  is  not  readily  upset ;  confidence  with¬ 
out  a  safe  basis  ought  to  be  upset. 

w.  w.  H. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Cement  Tiioughs  fob  Flokida. — I  am  irri¬ 
gating  my  orange  and  grape  fruit  grove  at 
present  through  a  cypress  box  12x12  inches ; 
it  is  decaying  in  this  tropical  climate  very 
rapidly.  I  wish  to  replace  this  with  a  cement 
or  concrete  box  of  same  dimensions,  placing  it 
on  a  solid  rock  wall  20  inches  thick.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  lay  this  wall  in  lime  mortar,  point  or 
face  with  cement.  The  lay  of  the  land  is 
such  that  I  can  reach  all  parts  of  grove  from 
this  trough.  As  this  is  a  tropical  climate, 
and  we  have  no  frosts,  can  I  use  a  cheaper 
cement  than  Portland?  Would  like  sugges¬ 
tions  from  readers  and  would  like  to  get  ad¬ 
dresses  of  cement  manufacturers.  How  much 


cement  will  I  need  for  2,000  lineal  feet  of 
wall  and  ditch,  the  former  10  inches  high, 
the  latter  12x12  inside  measurement? 

Miami,  Fla.  w.  w. 

Clover  Cutters. — The  pou'try  supply 
houses  are  selling  cut  Alfalfa  in  about  one- 
quarter-inch  lengths.  Do  you  know  who 
makes  the  machines  that  will  do  this  work? 
We  bought  a  three-knife  cutter,  supposed  to 
cut  in  one-quarter-inch  lengths.  When  the 
clover  hay  reaches  the  knives  parallel  it  cuts 
it  up  to  six  inches.  I  have  been  trying  for  a 
year  to  find  a  cutter  that  would  cut  the  clover 
in  uniform  lengths  and  have  utterly  failed. 
The  great  difference  In  the  cost  of  feeding 
when  the  cut  clover  is  fed  makes  it  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  utmost  importance,  particularly  when 
grain  is  so  high.  f.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

The  Gabber  Fear. — What  is  the  quality 
of  the  Garber  pear,  and  its  value  as  a  market 
variety?  Is  the  tree  a  good  grower,  and  does 
it  resist  the  San  Josd  scale  or  not?  Can  it 
be  successfully  grafted  over  to  Bartlett,  Bose 
or  other  variety?  Does  it  come  into  bearing 
at  an  early  age  like  the  Kieffer?  I  should 
like  to  have  these  questions  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  who  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  variety.  a.  l.  w. 

Ontario. 

New  Peaches. — Will  some  of  your  readers 
give  their  experience  with  Mathews’  Beauty 
and  Lamont  peaches  for  commercial  planting? 
In  an  orchard  of  about  900  trees,  set  last 
Spring,  I  set  about  000  Elberta.  100  Niagara, 
70  Lamont,  30  Mathews'  Beauty  and  remain¬ 
der  Smock  and  Fitzgerald.  I  wish  to  set 
about  130  more  in  same  orchard,  and  from 
catalogue  description  the  two  mentioned 
would  be  suitable,  but  I  would  like  practical 
experience  of  others.  a.  h.  p. 

Ilulberton,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Alfalfa. — I  started  20 
acres  of  Alfalfa  last  August  a  year  ago  and 
have  just  started  to  take  the  third  crop  off ; 
will  average  about  two  tons  to  the  acre  for 
this  year,  and  I  am  getting  $20  per  ton.  I 
put  iii  20  acres  more  last  August,  which  looks 
fine ;  is  from  three  to  four  inches  high. 

Lebanon,  Pa.  b. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 1,000,00#  llich  Grade  plants  for 
Fall  setting  now  ready.  Prices  $L.7fi  per  1,000  up.  Catalogue 
Free.  Address,  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartley,  Delaware. 


PEACHES  A  FRUITS 

ARE  BRINGING  HIGH  PRICES. 
You  Had  Better  Plant  Some  Trees  this  Fall. 

We  have  them  for  sale. 

Address  JQg  R  BIvACK?  SON  6  CO., 
HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


™S°  APPLES 

lOfTvarieties.  Kinds  adapted 
to  all  localities.  Tree  stock 
finest  grown;  strong  rooted, 
shapely,  vigorous.  Packed 
for  safe  delivery  everywhere. 
Satisfaction  g  u  aranteed. 

Send  today  for  fine  non  Catalogue  quoting  prices  thnt  please. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin.  Md. 


Tobacco  Stems 

Can  furnish  limited  amount  tobacco  stems  at 
$7  per  ton  in  bales.  This  Is  one  of  the  best 
fertilizers  that  can  be  used,  either  to  turn 
under  or  as  a  mulch.  Cash  must  accompany 
order.  To  any  purchaser  not  satisfied  wit  It 
results  in  one  year’s  time,  we  will  cheerfully 
refund  his  money.  Reference  :  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank. 

S.  3<L  WATERS  CO.,  Mlamisbnrg,  Ohio. 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

PERUVIAN  BRANDS 
GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

TELL  THEIR  OWN  STORY  AT 

HARVEST  TIME. 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  booklet  “  RESULTS  ” 
sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Bubal  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE- MORTIMER  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS  and 
PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 


LAVAL  SEPARATOR 

MAKES  GLEAN 
AT  THE  GREAT  CHICAGO  DAIRY  SHOW 
AND  1907  STATE  FAIRS. 

In  keeping  with  the  triumphant  record  of  fifteen  years,  butter  exhibits  made  from 
I)  E  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CREAM  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  high  scores  at  the  big 
NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  in  Chicago  the  past  week. 

First  Prize  went  to  A.  Lindblad,  North  Branch.  Minn.,  with  a  score  of  97 ]/z. 

Second  Prize  went  to  A.  Schroeder,  Adams,  Minn.,  with  a  score  of  97. 

Third  Prize  went  to  Herman  C.  Raven,  Bloomer,  Wis.,  with  a  score  of  96 J4. 

94)4%  of  all  the  entries  were  De  Laval  made,  showing  the  overwhelming  use  of  De  Laval 
machines  by  well  informed  buttermakers  everywhere,  while  the  average  score  of  all  the  De  Laval  made 
entries  was  92  against  an  average  score  of  89  for  all  the  other  entries,  proving  again  the 
unquestionable  superiority  of  De  Laval  separated  cream  in  good  buttermaking. 

Then,  as  usual,  DE  LAVAL  BUTTER  HAS  MADE  A  CLEAN  SWEEP  OF  ALL 
FIRST  PRIZES  AND  HIGHEST  HONORS  AT  THE  1907  STATE  FAIRS,  reports  to  date 
giving  chief  winners  and  best  scores  as  follows  : 

WISCONSIN,  O.  R.  McCormick,  Bancroft . Score  98 

MINNESOTA,  M.  Sondergaard,  Hutchinson .  ”  97 

IOWA,  L.  C.  Peterson,  Story  City .  ”  97 ]4 

KANSAS,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Coberly,  Hutchinson .  ”  97 

ILLINOIS,  W.  J.  Kane,  Morrison .  ”  96 yz 

INDIANA,  T.  C.  Halpin,  Trafalgar .  ”  96 

SIOUX  CITY,  L.  P.  Holgerson,  Troy  Center,  Wis .  ”  97 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  A.  H.  Wilcox,  Bloomer,  Wis .  ”  95 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Ike  Oswolt,  Topeka,  Kans .  ”  97 

COLORADO,  Mr.  Parfeit,  Golden . score  not  reported. 

At  the  1907  Tennessee  State  Fair  a  big  buttermaking  contest  limited  to  Tennessee  women 
was  held  in  the  presence  of  5,000  people  and  Miss  Kate  Gleaves  who  won  First  Prize  of  $50.- 
made  her  butter  from  De  Laval  cream. 

And  so  it  goes:  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR  DE  LAVAL  USERS  INVARIABLY  WIN 
ALL  HIGHEST  HONORS  IN  EVERY  IMPORTANT  BUTTER  COMPETITION.  All  Highest 
Awards  in  every  contest  of  the  National  Buttermakers’  Association  since  1892  have  been  Avon  by  users 
of  De  Laval  machines.  The  butter  receiving  the  highest  score  at  the  World’s  Exposition  in  Paris  in 
1901  was  De  Laval  made  ;  as  was  also  the  Grand  Prize  butter  of  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  in  1904. 

A  De  Laval  catalog,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  will  help  to  make  plain  Avhy  De  Laval  cream 
enables  superior  buttermaking.  You  merely  have  to  write  for  it. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  1213  &  1215  Filbebt  St.  Offing  •  173-177  William  Stbeet  14  &  16  Pbincess  Stbeet 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts.  Cortlandt  Street,  107  pIEST  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK.  PORTLAND,  OREG. 
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Let  Me  Send  You  40  Color  Plates  Free 


Let  the  House  Owner  Pell  You  His  Satisfaction 


Let  Me  Tefi  You  About  Made-to-Order  Paint 

r~  — . . . . .  in 


My  Free  Book  Tells  You  the  Best  Color  Effects 


Homes  Like  this  Require  Made-lo-Order  Paint 


Read  Here  How 
O.  L.  Chase 
Paint  Was 
Proved  Pure 
by  Hardest  Test 

Y 


rOU  have  read  and  heard  a 
jot  of  discussion  about  the 
"purity”  of  paints  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  so  naturally 
when  you  buy  paint,  you  want  to 
know  that  it  is  going  to  “spread” 
smoothly,  keep  its  good  bodyand 
color,  and  be  free  from  impurities 
which,  in  inferior  paints,  cause 
blistering,  pealing  off,  etc. 

To  show  how  carefully  made 
jpy  Paint  is,  I  asked  a  Farm  pub¬ 
lication  of.  the  highest  standing 
and  reliability  to  have  experts 
analyze  it.  A  gallon  of  “O.  L. 
Chase  Outside  White  Paint”  was 
sent  by  this  paper  to  Booth, 
Garrett  &  Blair,  of  Philadelphia 
who  are  one  of  the  oldest  firms 
of  Analytical  and  Engineering 
Chemists  in  America,  and  one  of 
the  highest  authorities,  having 
been  established  since  1836. 
The  exact  wording  of  their  analy¬ 
sis  is  as  follows : 


- -  . — numes  i.ikc  tms  teequir- 

I  AM  THE 

'PAINT 
MAN 


I'll  Send  you  ^ 
All  Made-to-Or¬ 
der,  Any  of  My 
Taints,  Freight  V re¬ 
paid — Sold  on  Time 
— V tirity  Guaranteed 


Read  Why  I 

Make  Paint 
Only  to-Order 
Fresh  for  You 
— Guaranteed 


O' 


Size  of  can 
Volume  of  Paint 
Pigment 
Oil 

Volatile 


69.7% 

26.9 

1.4 


1  gal. 

lgttl. 


100.0 

Pigment: — 

White  Lead  96.7 
Sulphate  of  Lead  0.13 

“The  remainder  consisted 
mainly  of  lead  which  had  com¬ 
bined  with  the  oil.  The  ma¬ 
terial  In  the  can  was  very 
thoroughly  stirred.  On 
spreading  test  we  tlnd  that 
the  paint  covers  well  and  In 
good  condition. 

“Yours  respectfully, 

BOOTH,  GARRETT  &  ilLAIR.” 

These  are  all  strong  points 
shown  by  this  analysis  which 
even  an  inexperienced  layman 
will  see  as  follows: 

*s  small  per  cent  of 
liquid  only  30%  liquid  to  70% 
solid,  or  pigment,  which  gives 
the  paint  body.covering  capacity, 
and  long  life. 

Another  point  is  the  “full  gal¬ 
lon”  mentioned  first  by  these 

experts  both  as  to  size  of  the  can, 
made  especially  for  me  and  if 

larger  than  the  stock  “gallon  ■% 
cans  used  and  called  a  gallon 
|  measure  by  others.  % 

Another  point  is  that  this  paint 
Comes  fresh  as  indicated  by  the 
Btatement  that  the  material  in 

stirred!”  ^  V6ry  thorou«hly 

•A?,°.t.ller  eood  P°int  i‘s  the  96.7% 
of  all  White  Lead”  with  only  a 
trace  of  scarcely  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  sulphate 
of  lead. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means 
least  in  importance,  is  the  spread¬ 
ing  test  proved  by  this  expert 
analysis,  which  any  man  will  see 
is  very  important  in  getting  a 
smooth,  even  surface  effect  on 
any  building,  and  also  a  brilliant 
gloss  color  effect,  without  anxi 
blemishes. 

Write  me-O.  L.  Chase, 
i  he  Paintman,  Dept.  45t 
St. Louis — your  name  and 
address  and  let  me  tell 
fou  all  the  good 
causes”  of  this 
and  the  good  "ef¬ 
fects”  of  using 
my  paints. 


I  am  the  Paintman— O.  L.  Chase,  of  St.  Louis. 

I  make  Paint  to  order — for  the  individual  user. 

I  sell  it  direct  from  factory— at  factory  prices. 

I  furnish  paint  for  a  six  room  house  as  low  as 
$6.40— for  an  eight  room  house  as  low  as  $8.60— two 
coats— all  the  paint  subject  to  a  thorough  test  of 
two  gallons  before  you  decide  to  keep  the  balance. 

Just  send  for  my  Big  Fresh  Paint  Book  and  Two 
Free  Large  Sets  of  40  Color  Plates  and  let  me  tell 
you  about  my 

Three  Great  Chase  Made-to-Order  Paints.  My 
Roll  of  Honor  all  White  Lead  Brand— My  40-60 
Lead  and  Zinc  Paint— and  My  O.  L.  Chase 
Durability  Paint. 

Let  me  also  tell  you  about  my  Made-to- 
0r,deJ/(  Paint  that  I’ll  send  you,  freight  paid,  at 
only  o4c  Per  Gallon,  on  the  same  plan  as  above. 

Just  write  me  your  name  and  address  and  inves¬ 
tigate  the  savings  and  satisfaction  that  these  paints 
of  mine  will  prove  to  you. 


dm 


Tbzfo  Fall  Gallons  Made- 
To-Order  Free  Ido  ISry  on 
any  S  ijc  Gallon  Order 

Just  write  me  for  my  large  Free  Sets  of  Color  Plates  and  my 
new  Free  Fresh  Paint  Book  so  you  can  decide  and  select  the 

kind  and  color  paint  you  want,  and  I  will  immediately  have  it 
Made-To-Order  for  you.-  And  I’ll  send  it  to  you  to  try  at  my 
risk  freight  prepaid.  Out  of  any  order  for  6  gallons  or  more 
you  can  try  2  gallons  free.  If  not  satisfactory  and  just  as  I 
claim  it  to  be — send  the  rest  back  to  me  at  my  expense  for 
freight  and  I’ll  return  all  the  price  you  sent  me.  Just 

Let  me  send  you 
two  largest  sets 
of  40  Color  Card  Plates — also 
My  Big  Fresh  Paint  Book 

Then  you  can  decide  for  yourself.  Decide  now  to  send  me 
your  name  and  address  on  the  Coupon  below — or  on  a  postal — 
or  by  letter.  It  will  pay  you  well  and  interest  you. 

I’ve  stirred  up  the  animals”  and  compelled  the  old  time 
paint  makers  to  make  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  their  shelf  "stock” 
paints  that  you  can  never  get  fresh  and  pure — Made-to-Order 
sealed  and  shipped  direct  to  you — dated  the  day  made — the 
way  all  my  paint  comes  to  you. 

Read  the  reliable  expert  analysis  of  my  paint  here  on  the 
left  outside  column  to  see  whv  I  can  afford  to  make  you  my 
liberal  offer  and  be  sure  of  pleasing  you  in  every  way  with  my 
Made-to-Order  Paints. 

O.  L.  Chase — IS he  ‘Paintman 

"Dept.  45 ,  Si,  Louis,  Mo. 

Only  Manufacturer  Making  all  Paints  to  Order, 


M 


I. 


W 


1  I 


s 


O.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paintman , 

"Dept,  45  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  Without  obligating  myself  in  any  way,  I 
send  you  my  name  and  address  below  so  you  can 
write  me  personally  and  send  me  your  Large  Free  Sets 
of  Color  Plates  and  your  Free  Fresh  Paint  Book. 

Name . . 

^  City  or  Town . 

»  . . 

Street  and  No . State . 


Cut  or  Tear 
This  Out 
and  Mail 
It  To 
Me 


O.L.CHASE-S7 LOUIS 


^TSIDE  of  my  Made-to- 
Order  Paint,  all  paint  can 
be  placed  in  two  classes 
—two  kinds — made  in  two  ways. 

First — "Ready-Mixed  paint” 
—sold  in  the  roundabout  way 
through  the  wholesaler— jobber 
— and  dealer. 

Second  —  “  Painter  -  Made 
paint” — made  by  hand  with  a 
paddle — usually  on  the  premises 
of  the  individual  who  is  having 
the  painting  done. 

Now  both  of  these  methods 
of  manufacturing  paint  —  the 
"Ready-Mixed”  and  “Painter- 
Made”  method — are  only  half 
right. 

M  First,  let’s  consider  the 

Ready-Mixed”  paint,  made 
by  some  manufacturers  who  use 
good  ingredients  and  modern 
paint-making  facilities. 

Such  paint — when  first  made 
— is  very  similar  to  my  paint. 

But  the  trouble  comes  in  this 
case  from  the  roundabout  meth¬ 
od  of  delivery  to  the  user.  Be¬ 
cause  all  “stock”  paint,  even 
though  "Ready-Mixed”  when 
made,  loses  a  great  portion  of 
its  value  by  settling— becoming 
stale— getting  "fatty"— and  by 
the  chemical  action  of  the  min¬ 
erals  upon  the  vegetable  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  This  happens  be¬ 
cause  that  kind  of  paint  stands 
in  warehouses,  and  at  the  paint 
jobbers  and  on  the  dealer’s 
shelves  for  months  or  even 
years  before  it’s  sold  to  you. 

It’s  bound  to  lose  value  that 
way  before  it  is  sold  to  you. 

Second,  let’s  take  the  "Paint¬ 
er-Made”  paint  which  you  or 
your  painter  make  from  materi¬ 
als  bought  at  the  drug  store  or 
paint  store,  stirred  up  by  hand 
on  a  guess-work  formula.  It 
simply  can’t  be  made  right  and 
first-class  with  a  paddle  by 
hand,  as  neither  you  nor  your 
painter  have  proper  grinding 
and  mixing  machinery.  The 
ingredients  can’t  be  mixed  and 
blended  that  way  to  a  smooth, 
velvety  consistency. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  why  I 
make  all  my  paint  Fresh  Made- 
to-Order  and  send  it  direct  to 
you  the  day  it’s  made. 

Because  that’s  the  only  way 
I  or  any  maker  could  be  sure  of 
your  getting  the  paint  fresh  to 
use  when  its  painting  value  is 
greatest.  And  I  am  the  only 
manufacturer  who  makes  paint 
“to-order."  sold  direct  to  the 
user  and  sent  in  extra  size  gal¬ 
lon  cans,  sealed,  with  each  can 
dated  the  day  my  paint  is  made. 

The  only  way  to  get  even 
spreading,  smooth,  velvety, 
brilliant  gloss,  longest  lasting 
paint  effect  on  your  buildings 
is  to  use  fresh  paint  Made-to- 
Order  and  sent  direct  to  you — 
as  I  make  and  send  it  to  you. 
Let  me  tell  you  all 
the  other  reasons 
that  it  will  pay  you 
to  know  by  writing 
me  your  name 
and  address 
on  the  Coupon 
here  or  on 
a  postal  or 
by  letter. 


Says-*1  Let  Me  Tell  You 
What  III  Paint  Your  House  For 


8o4 


November  2, 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Lilies  in  Plenty. — The  development 
of  the  Easter  lily  business  may  to  some 
extent  be  imagined  from  consideration  of 
the  shipments  on  a  single  steamer  that 
sailed  from  Japan  for  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
in  late  August.  The  bulb  portion  of  the 
cargo  consisted  of  no  less  than  4,699  cases 
of  Lilium  longiflorum,  especially  grown 
for  Winter  forcing.  These  bulbs  weighed 
over  360  tons,  and  at  an  average  of  225 
to  the  case  would  amount  to  considerably 
more  than  one  million  bulbs  in  number. 
They  were  principally  consigned  to  the 
United  States,  but  a  portion  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  reach  Europe  later  in  the  season. 
This  great  shipment  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  quantity  used  for  Easter  blooming  in 
the  various  Christian  countries.  Ber¬ 
muda  still  supplies  an  enormous  number 
of  the  quick-blooming  variety  of  Longi¬ 
florum,  known  as  Lilium  Harrisii,  but 
owing  to  the  inroads  of  disease  in  the 
Bermuda  plantations  the  trade  is  declin¬ 
ing.  The  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands 
now  export  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
excellent  bulbs,  and  they  are  also  culti¬ 
vated  with  much  success  in  Algeria.  Re¬ 
cent  experiments  show  that  Longiflorum 
in  variety  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  as 
well  as  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States.  The  Philippine  lily  thrives  well 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  is  also  cultivated  with 
fair  promise  as  far  north  as  central  Ohio, 
so  that  there  appears  prospect  of  consid¬ 
erable  home  supplies  in  the  future.  Peo¬ 
ple  must  and  will  have  white  lilies  in 
early  Spring,  so  that  the  production  of 
good  bulbs  is  an  industry  of  real  impor¬ 
tance. 

A  Gigantic  Greenhouse.— The  largest 
glasshouse  yet  reported  has  recently  been 
erected  near  North  Wales,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
It  is  of  somewhat  irregular  form,  being 
150  feet  wide,  32  feet  high,  425  feet  long 
on  one  side  and  575  feet  on  the  other. 
The  inclosed  space  is  a  trifle  less  than 
two  acres  under  a  single  glass  roof.  It 
is  said  to  be  spacious  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate,  if  used  as  a  railroad  station,  15 
regular  passenger  trains,  consisting  of 
locomotive  and  four  coaches  each.  This 
immense  Winter  garden  is  divided  into  28 
beds,  that  placed  end  to  end  would  make 
a  walk  two  and  three-quarters  miles  in 
length.  It  is  now  planted  with  45,000 
American  Beauty  rose  bushes  that  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  the  coming  season  over 
$100,000  worth  of  cut  blooms,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  retail  price  of  $6  the  dozen.  This  is 
rather  high  figuring,  but  American 
Beauty  roses,  when  well  grown  in  new 
modern  houses,  realize  very  good  prices. 
As  the  structures  age,  the  glass  dims 
and  diseases  creep  in,  even  under  expert 
management.  Many  fine  houses  that  at 
first  grew  this  exacting  variety  to  perfec¬ 
tion  have  become  less  and  less  successful, 
until  the  grower  is  obliged  to  substitute 
more  easily-managed  plants.  The  object 
in  building  such  an  immense  structure, 
with  its  battery  of  three  350  horse-power 
boilers  and  seven  or  eight  miles  of  heat¬ 
ing  pipes,  rather  than  divide  the  area 
among  12  to  15  smaller  houses  as  is  the 
usual  custom,  is  to  insure  uniformity  of 
conditions,  and  economy  of  management 
as  well.  It  is  well  known  that  with  ade¬ 
quate  heating  equipment  it  is  easier  to 
maintain  an  even  range  of  temperature  in 
a  large  body  of  confined  air  than  in  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  ones  of  similar  combined  ca¬ 
pacity.  It  is  a  big  undertaking  and  the 
behavior  of  this  mastodonic  greenhouse 
will  be  watched  by  florists  with  interest. 

Asparagus  Rust  and  San  Jose  Scale. 
— The  two  pests  above  named  are  locally 
less  active  than  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  Asparagus  rust,  in  fact,  appears 
quiescent  in  well-treated  fields.  The  tops 
are  maturing  naturally  with  but  few 
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traces  of  the  fungus.  There  is  much  com¬ 
placence  among  growers  concerning  the 
diminishing  virulence  of  the  disease,  some 
ascribing  it  to  the  planting  of  resistant 
varieties,  some  to  short  cutting  seasons 
and  general  good  culture  and  others  to 
climatic  conditions  unfavorable  to  the 
pest.  Probably  all  these  factors  have  their 
influence,  and  it  may  be  as  well  that  the 
parasite  itself  is  temporarily  declining  in 
vigor.  Scientists  tell  us  that  it  has  trou¬ 
bles  of  its  own  in  the  way  of  other  fungi 
that  devour  it !  At  any  rate,  present  con¬ 
ditions  lift  a  load  of  worry  off  the  grow¬ 
ers’  minds,  as  the  plants  generally  go  to 
their  Winter  rest  in  excellent  condition. 
With  ordinarily  favorable  weather  next 
Spring  a  good  cut  would  seem  assured. 
This  year’s  crop  was  late  and  small,  ow¬ 
ing  to  continuous  cold  weather  at  the  cut¬ 
ting  season,  and  may  have  resulted  in  re¬ 
taining  additional  vigor  in  the  plants. 
The  San  Jose  scale  situation,  while  not 
as  roseate  as  that  of  asparagus,  is  plainly 
less  menacing  than  in  former  years.  The 
general  use  in  early  Spring  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  and  soluble  oils  had  excellent  results 
in  clearing  infested  trees,  and  there  is  now 
less  chance  than  formerly  for  infection 
from  roadside  and  volunteer  fruit  trees, 
as  they  are  either  largely  killed  by  scale 
or  have  been  destroyed  to  reduce  the  pest. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  scale  was 
nearly  exterminated.  Few  living  adults 
could  be  found,  and  scarcely  any  young 
appeared  at  the  usual  season,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  cool  weather  in  Spring  and  early 
Summer  doubtless  delaying  the  first 
broods.  The  August  brood,  however,  was 
astonishingly  numerous  and  active,  con¬ 
sidering  the  rarity  of  adults,  threatening 
to  cover  all  infested  trees,  but  the  early 
September  storms  perceptibly  reduced 
their  numbers.  Pentilea  beetles  are  nu¬ 
merous  on  the  three  small  scaly  trees  on 
the  Rural  Grounds,  actively  engaged  in 
the  destruction  of  the  tender  young 
scales.  We  are  well  pleased  with  their 
appearance  and  will  delay  spraying  until 
they  cease  their  work  at  the  approach  of 
Winter*. 

A  Grand  White  Rose. — The  fine  rose 
portrayed  on  page  799,  Fig.  401,  is 
known  as  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
raised  in  a  German  nursery  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  commerce  about  17  years  ago. 
It  was  the  first  really  good  white  or 
rather  cream-colored  Hybrid  Tea  rose, 
and  holds  its  own  to-day  against  all  new¬ 
comers  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
very  popular  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  parents.  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  or  Kaiserin,  as  it  is 
termed  by  florists,  has  long  been  a  stan¬ 
dard  forcing  rose,  though  not  as  free 
blooming  or  profitable  as  Bride,  the  ever¬ 
present  white  Tea  rose  of  the  flower 
markets.  Well-finished  Kaiserins,  with 
their  touch  of  old  ivory  in  the  centers, 
are  perhaps  the  very  finest  of  all  very 
double  white  rose  buds.  The  blooms  in 
our  illustration,  while  very  good  in  their 
way,  have  opened  too  far  for  best  effect. 
Kaiserin  is  quite  hardy  in  most  localities, 
but  like  till  roses  containing  Tea  blood  is 
benefited  by  moderate  Winter  protection. 
The  Summer  blooms  when  grown  in  the 
garden,  are  usually  perfect.  The  only 
trouble  is  to  get  enough  of  them.  The 
plant  has  good  foliage,  and  is  more  free 
from  disease  than  most  Hybrid  Teas.  The 
variety  is  freely  offered  by  all  dealers  in 
rose  plants.  w.  v.  f. 
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“Brush”  Shells 


TO  INSURE  KILLING  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PREPARE  YOUR  OWN 

LIME  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

FLOWERS 
OF  SULPHUR 

BERGEN  PORT  BRAND, 

which  is  prepared  especially  for  Spray¬ 
ing  Purposes.  Combines  easily,  quickly 
and  completely  with  lime.  Insist  on 
having  it.  Ask  your  Dealer  or  write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  GRADES  OF  SULPHUR, 

28  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 

__  _  it  will  ray  yon  to  spray  yonr 
^  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  for  pro- 

1  laJ  n  1  teetion  from  scale  and  all  insect 
If  H  I  pests  and  fungus  diseases.  FREE 
_  ■■  £ »—  Instruction  Rook  shows  the 

famous  EMPIRE  KING,  ORCHARD 
MONARCH  and  other  sprayers;  also  gives  a 
lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Ho.  42  11th  St..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 


_  |  a.  •  ■  r or  utai  ana  onrwr no  i 

For  Bird  Shooting  j  Wood  Preservatives 


These  shells  make  a  big 
open  pattern  at  ranges 
most  birds  are  shot. 
With  them  you  can  use 
your  duck  or  trap  gun 
for  field  shooting  with¬ 
out  mutilating  the  game. 
They  are  loaded  in 
'‘Leader”  and  “Repeater” 
grades.  Your  dealer 
can  get  them  for  you. 

GET  WINCHESTER  SHELLS 
ACCEPT  NO  OTHERS 


Address  C.  S.  McKINNEY.  Manager, 
CARBOL.INEUM  WOOD-l’RESlilU  ING  CO. 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


T  -A.  TST  T5L  » 

that  don’t  leak  or  wear  out;  Tow¬ 
ers  that  stand  any  strain,  are  the 
kind  Caldwell  makes.  Only  the 
bostmaterials  and  best  workman¬ 
ship  go  into  them.  Cost  no  more 
than  inferior  kinds  and  last  twice 
as  long.  Plenty  of  references  to 
convince  you.  Get  them,  also  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue. 

V.  E.  CALDWELL  CO..  Louisville,  Ky. 

/Steel,  Wood \ 

T*,lks  (  OuWftnlr.eil  )  lowers 
Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


i 


DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


HAAVE  WATER  SYSTEMS" 

It  is  easy  and  inexpensive  if  you  have  a 
brook,  spring  or  pond  on  your  place.  Let 

Power  Specialty  Company 

Fit  you  out  with  a  simple, 
J  automatic,  guaranteed  Rife 

Hydraulic  Ram  or  a  Foster 
High  Duty  Ram.  Water  raised 
to  any  height.  No  trouble,  no  repairs. 
Free  Catalogue  gives  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.  Address 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPART,  1 1 1  Broadway,  Hew  York  Cltf 


■aV  steel,  studded  with  6teel 
rivets ;  uppers  of  soft,  pliable, 
water-proof  leather — on  the 
*2  60  shoe  actually  better 
'than  those  of  the  regular 
nkiet  Tk  *3.50  leather  shoes;  our 

’he  Xk  *3.60 uppers  equalordlnary 

ie  nf  XX.  AA  *5.00  leather  shoes.  Inside 

Is  acomfortable  hair  cush- 
l«  hew  to  Ion.  Weigh  no  more  than 

>SE?7  ordinary  shoes.  They  wlU 
workineVoe"  save  you  money;  keep 

your  feet  dry  and  com- 

rtable,  prevent  colds  and  rheumatism.  Do  not  require 
e  usual  “breaking  in;”  easy  and  soothing  fqfLala 
>m  the  first  minute  you  put  them  on.  The  Steel  Shoe  18 
rtaln  to  please  and  satisfy;  you  will  wonder  how  you 
er  did  without  It.  Sizes  6  to  18.  fend  us  your  size  and 
60  for  6-lnch  high  shoes  (or  *3.50  for  9-lnch i  and  you .will 
omptly  receive  the  best  and  most  comfortable  pair  of 
>rking  eboes  the  market  has  ever  produced. 

TEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  P,  RACINE,  WIS. 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SAIA- 
MINE  —  the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIM  INE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  "At  It”  and 
“  Know  How.”  It  is  a  Dime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works, 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
i practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


LOlUlCll’S  CARRIERS 

Do  All  Kinds 
of  Work 

Clean  Barns,  Stables 
and  Pig  Pens.  Convey 
all  kinds  of  Feed, Milk, 
Water,  Ice  etc.  Handle 
Merchandise,  Ashes  . 
Coal,  Slop,  Saw-Dust 
and  a  hundred  other 
articles  about  the 
Farm, Store,  Mill  and 
Factory. 

All  the  Latest  Im- 
_  provements. 

Raise  and  lower,  and  Run  on  Solid  Steel  Track,  or  on  Self 
Returning  Wire  Track.  Warranted  Suporlor  to  all  other*. 
They  will  save  you  money  and  hard  work.  Then  why  drag  a 
Go-cart  through  the  mud  when  by  using  our  Overhead  Rout, 
you  can  do  your  work  so  much  easier  ^quicker  and  better.  Ulus* 
trated  Catalogue  explains  all.  Also  gives  plans  of  Installation, 
tells  how  to  Preserve  the  Fertility  of  the  soil,  etc,  it 
will  Pay  to  Investigate.  Address, 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  39  Broadway.  Fairfield,  Iowa- 


Some  Comments  on 

HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 


‘‘I  get  50%  more  potatoes  by  using  Hubbard’s” 

“Best  asparagus  I  ever  raised  was  with  Hub¬ 
bard’s  Soluble  Potato  Manure” 

“$28.00  worth  of  Hubbard’s  Fruit  Fertilizer 
is  equal  to  50  loads  of  manure” 

“500  to  700  bushels  of  onions  per  acre  with 
Hubbard's  Soluble  Tobacco  Manure” 

“We  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefit  of  ‘Bone 
Base’  goods” 

“750  lbs.  per  acre  of  Hubbard’s  Soluble  Com 
and  General  Crops  Manure  has  given  splen¬ 
did  com” 

“My  ensilage  com,  about  11  acres,  will  aver¬ 
age  about  12  feet  high  on  the  Complete 
Phosphate” 

“Hubbard’s  Bone  for  poultry  strengthens  and 
invigorates  the  fowls  ” 

Send  for  Almanac  and  Prices 

THE  ROGERS  &  HURBARD  GO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 

MIDDLETOU/N,  CONN. 


SC  ALEC  IDE 


SAVE  YOVR  TREES  THIS  FALL  till's  pring 


The  chances  are  they’ll  be  killed  by  San  Jose  Scale.  Take  time  by  the  forelock- 
snrav  with  SCALECIDE.  It  kills  every  insect  it  touches.  Cheaper  than  Lime- 
Sulphur  or  any  home-made  mixture,  and  easier  to  apply.  Non  corrosive,,  non- 
clogging.  92  percent  oil-the  largest  amount  with  less  water  than  is  found  in  any 

_ _  Tlfn  rvw/VTTO  if-  GpHqP  Q  K/I-O-qI  1  DTI  hdrrf*l  flt  $9Ji_  Makes  800  or 

pi  and  north 
.  booklet  N. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

II  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Prize  Fighters. — A  reader  in  New 
York  State  sends  me  this  picture  of  a  little 
boy  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
prize  fighter.  What  do  I  think  about  it? 


That’s  a  fine-looking  hoy.  He  is  pick¬ 
ing  out  his  trade  very  early  in  life,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  won’t  follow  it. 
I  may  shock  my  friends  by  saying  that 
there  are  some  excellent  things  about 
prize  fighting.  A  prize  fighter,  in  order 
to  amount  to  anything  in  the  ring,  must 
develop  his  body.  Thus  he  must  be  clean 
and  temperate,  and  must  keep  constantly 
at  work.  1  hen  he  must  practice  self-con¬ 
trol  until  he  is  master  of  himself.  These 
things  form  the  very  foundation  of  hu¬ 
man  character,  and  few  men  need  them 
more  than  the  prize  fighter  does.  This 
boy  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  keep  his 
muscles  hard  and  firm  and  the  fat  worked 
off  his  body.  By  all  means  let  him  fit  him¬ 
self  for  the  ring  so  that  he  will  never  lose 
courage  or  temper  in  the  face  of  pain  or 
danger  or  insult.  7  hen  let  him  stay  out 
of  the  ring,  and  use  his  powers  for  a 
worthy  purpose,  and  he  will  make  a  great 
man.  It  may  seem  glorious  to  some  peo¬ 
ple  to  knock  a  fellow-man  into  insensi¬ 
bility  while  thousands  are  shouting  and 
dancing  with  excitement,  but  it  is  far 
nobler  and  better  to  use  your  powers  to 
lift,  up  some  poor  fellow  and  heal  his 
bruises  instead  of  making  them  larger.  I 
hope  that  boy  will  get  the  body  and  self- 
control  of  a  prize  fighter  and  then  develop 
the  brain  and  heart  to  match  it.  Then 
let  him  fight  the  evil  that  is  in  society 
with  bare  knuckles. 

The  Mountain  Rose.— This  is  what  I 
get  from  an  old  friend  in  Jersey: 

The  “Hope  Farm  Man”tells  us  on  page  755 
that  on  September  28  he  picked  some  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose  peaches.  As  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
peach  grower,  and  familiar  with  the  time  of 
ripening  of  this  peach  (until  I  discarded  it), 

I  want  to  know  how  you  manage  to  have 
it  ripen  at  the  season  of  the  year  you  men¬ 
tion.  This  peach  when  brought  up  in  the 
good  old  orthodox  way.  always  (with  me) 
completed  its  existence  at  a  much  earlier 
date.  It  seems  to  have  departed  from  the 
path  of  rectitude,  and  gone  astray  from  its 
early  training  and  fixed  habits;  'its  morals 
also  must  be  affected.  Can  it  be  because 
of  the  effect  of  those  baked  apples  the 
“Hope  Farm  Man”  ate  for  his  supper?  We 
have  heard  that  apples  when  frozen  caused 
a  cow  to  turn  off  some  queer  antics.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  due  to  the  Stringfellow  method 
of  root-pruning  or  mulch  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  the  tree.  Whatever  it  may  be.  surely 
It’s  a  freak  of  nature  or  of  something  else. 
It  certainly  is  in  order  for  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man”  to  rise  and  explain  the  phenomenon. 

Now  if  I  was  a  lawyer  I  would  make 
our  friend  prove  that  I  picked  the 
peaches.  All  I  said  was  that  I  went  to 
the  orchard  after  them!  I  will  admit, 
however,  that  I  picked  some  peaches  and 
brought  them  home.  There  are  three 
trees  up  in  a  corner  of  a  rough  orchard 
that  has  never  been  cleared  up.  The  trees 
are  small  and  not  very  thrifty,  and  have 
always  been  late  in  ripening.  As  for  proof 
that  they  are  Mountain  Rose,  suppose  I 
offer  the  label  on  the  tree  as  it  came  from 
the  nursery?  After  this  great  struggle 
over  “papers”  and  cows  it  seems  evident 
that  the  papers  have  got  to  be  called  a 
“fit”  until  the  people  who  made  them  out 
say  that  they  don’t  fit !  In  the  same  way 
I  might  claim  that  the  label  fits  the  trees 
until  the  man  who  put  it  on  the  tree  says 
that  it  doesn’t !  But,  seriously,  those 
trees  are  Mountain  Rose  if  I  know  what 
that  variety  is.  I  cannot  account  for  the 
late  ripening  of  these  three  trees.  This 
year1,  however,  many  varieties  have  been 
far  behind  their  usual  order.  One  thing 
may  be  said  for  the  Stringfellow  method 
as  it  has  worked  out  with  me.  The  fruit 
hangs  long  to  the  tree,  and  is  not  so  read¬ 
ily  blown  off.  There  are  usually  some 
late  maturing  fruit  which  if  it  hang  on 
and  ripen  will  be  far  behind  the  main 


brop.  We  were  still  eating  peaches  on 
October  23  from  an  old  seedling  tree  at 
the  top  of  our  hill. 

Farm  Notes. — The  hot-water  heater 
was  started  October  19 — a  little  later  than 
last  year.  We  can  keep  up  a  gentle  heat 
by  using  chunks  of  apple  wood  for  fuel. 
The  two  ends  of  the  season  prove  one 
great  advantage  of  hot-water  heating. 
You  do  not  need  a  fierce  heat — just 
enough  to  take  off  the  chill.  This  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  mild  fire  while  w.ith  steam  a 
hot  fire  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  pressure. 

.  .  .  I  have  pulled  up  plants  of  Cow- 
horn  turnips  which  measure  28  inches 
from  end  of  the  root  to  top  of  leaves.  As 
the  roots  grow  the  soil  is  burst  open  as 
if  you  drove  a  stick  in  and  worked  it 
back  and  forth.  We  can  easily  see  the 
advantage  of  having  thousands  of  such 
roots  splitting  and  digging  in  the  soil.  I 
notice,  too,  that  the  Crimson  clover  is 
on  the  whole  better  among  the  turnips 
than  where  it  is  growing  alone.  It  be¬ 
comes  more  satisfactory  every  week  to 
see  the  clover  and  turnips  growing  on  un¬ 
occupied  land.  .  .  .  The  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  Hairy  vetch  above  ground  is  not 
impressive.  It  looks  like  the  meanest 
sort  of  a  weed.  When  you  look  at  it  just 
breaking  through  the  ground  it  is  hard 
to  believe  the  stories  that  are  told  about 
it.  However,  we  are  here  to  see  what  it 
will  do,  and  we  .will  give  it  a  fair  chance. 

.  ..  ..  Apple  picking  still  continues  the 
main  job,  though  the  end  is  in  sight.  Some 
of  the  four-year-old  trees  are  beginning 
to  bear,  Wealthy,  Ben  Davis  and  McIn¬ 
tosh.  It  must  be  said  that  our  old  friend, 
Ben  Davis,  gets  started  early  in  life.  He 
surely  doesn’t  belong  to  the  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  cost  $25,000  before  they  can  make 
a  living.  T  have  also  fruited  Black  Ben 
Davis.  .  This  fellow  certainly  draws  the 
color  line,  being  much  darker  than  his 
older  brother,  plain  Ben.  I  think  the  black 
is  a  little  higher  flavor,  though  sampling 
green  apples  is  no  test.  The  more  varie¬ 
ties  I  fruit. here  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  Baldwin  and  Greening  are,  after  all, 
most  desirable  for  us.  It  seems  to  me' 
clearer  every  year  that  success  in  fruit 
growing  means  individual  selection  of  lo¬ 
cality,  varieties  and  method  of  culture.  I 
should  hesitate  to  lay  down  any  definite 
detailed  rules  for  another  to  follow. 

.  The  “Harvest  Home”  was  voted  a 
great  success.  I  know  one  man  who  will 
testify  that  the  most  successful  part  of  it 
was  the  ending.  All  our  folks  had  a  hand 
in  it — with  several  hands  in  my  pocket. 
Mother  was  one  of  the  head  waiters.  It 
wasn’t  necessary  for  her  to  go  around 
saying : 

“Well,  what  is  your  order!” 

‘‘Will  it  be  apple  or  squash  pie?” 

“Our  fried  ham  is  very  nice!” 

The  food  was  put  on  the  table  and  we 
helped  ourselves.  I  found  that  the  job  of 
waiter  has  one  great  advantage.  Mother 
was  so  busy  that  she  didn’t  have  time  to 
spend  any  money.  The  girls  sold  over 
$15  worth  of  dolls — it  was  a  great  success 
— even  those  who  ate  too  much  supper 
and  went  about  next  day  with  a  case  of 
dyspepsia  will  agree  to  that.  It  was  hard 
to  drag  my  family  away  from  the  festive 
scene,  but  finally  after  Nellie  and  Bob 
had  danced  in  front  of  the  chapel  for  20 
minutes  the  last  cent  seemed  to  be  paid 
out.  We  started  ahead,  with  two  chil¬ 
dren  behind  us  in  the  buggy  with  Madge 
to  bring  them  home.  The  night  was  a 
little  misty.  The  road  has  many  turns, 
and  leads  through  thick  woods  in  places. 
Madge  soon  fell  behind  out  of  sight.  Now 
and  then  we  would  stop  and  listen.  Those 
of  us  with  good  ears  could  hear  the  buggy 
coming,  and  so  we  went  on.  Finally  at 
the  last  turn  before  home  our  folks  lost 
sound  of  the  buggy.  It  was  too  misty  to 
see  clearly  and  Mother  jumped  out  and 
ran  back  to  find  Madge  sauntering  on 
leisurely  with  both  children  sound  asleep 
in  the  buggy.  The  little  things  were  so 
worn  out  that  they  fell  asleep  soon  after 
leaving  the  church,  and  the  faithful  brown 
mare  had  brought  them  over  the  brook, 
through  the  woods,  down  the  stony  hill 
and  around  all  the  turns  in  safety. 

I  have  three  acres  of  planted  State  corn, 
and  desire  to  use  the  stover  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  feeding  four  milch  cows  this 
Winter.  Will  you  tell  me  how  much  the 
feeding  value  of  this  fodder  will  be  increased 
if  I  put  it  through  a  hand-power  cutter 
before  feeding,  and  whether  it  would  pay 
me  to  purchase  a  machine  for  that  pur¬ 
pose?  M.  B.  D. 

By  “State”  corn  I  assume  you  mean 
common  field  corn.  My  experience  is  that 
cutting  increases  the  feeding  value  by  25 
per  cent.  Cattle  will  eat  about  that  much 
more.  If  it  didn’t  increase  this  value  at 
all  it  would  pay  us  to  cut  the  stalks.  The 
“orts”  or  waste  make  good  bedding  and  the 
manure  is  much  better  than  when  the  long 
stalks  are  fed.  If  you  want  to  get  the 
most  you  can  out  of  those  stalks  cut  them 
and  pack  in  a  barrel  or  hogshead.  Pour 
on  enough  hot  water  to  steam  them  and 
cover  tight  with  cover  and  blanket.  You 
will  find  them  warm  and  soft — the  best 
substitute  for  silage  I  have  yet  seen. 

H.  W.  C. 


Make  Your  Farm  Wagon” 
Ride  Easier  and  Last  Longer 

It  doesn’t  take  80  seconds  to  slip  a  pair  of  llnrvey  Holster 
Springs  under  your  wation-bed  and  forever  end  the  continual  bump¬ 
ing  and  wear  and  tear  which  soon  puts  any  wagon  out  of  business. 
You  can  save  many  a  dollar  by  marketing  your  potatoes*  eggs*  fruit* 
„  •  ,  //vvj—  etc”  in  x  wagon  that  doesn’t  jam.  break  and  bruise  them,  for  it  is  a  well- 

'  FREE  Trial  to  You  if  U\'  truck-buyers  pay  %  to  }£  less  for  fruits  and  vegetables 

Inn  rnni-  w..rrm  »  •  i  c  t*.  w",  are  marketed  i  n  a  wagon  without  springs.  With  Harvey  Springs 

on  your  wagon  you  can  bring  home  furniture,  glassware,  etc.,  without  getting  it  scratched  or  smashed  to  nieces 
V' e  eas,ly  an<t  con,fort«b|y  on  long-lasting  Harvey  Spring? 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS  “rescient>fi«dlyni»<le,  leaf  by  leaf,  from  the  very  best 

£ ,*iV0 FRFFCfti0" m3  0Ve,ry„"?y-  TKV  T,,KM  AT  OUR  RISK!  Wh  wan t  you^to  use* iTr “ y“" > H n your 
*°  flnd  out  f<ir  y ,,,lrsclf  that  they’re  everything  we  claim— just,  as  good  as  we  tell  you  they  are. 
wo'lmcv,  ‘‘ra‘,y,  “  1>c"nv’  Dr°P  >'f!‘Postal,  giving  weight  of  your  heaviest  load  ami  your  dealer’s  name,  and 

I  11  °  ’  h-1'0  a"d  arrange  with  him  to  giv  e  you  a  set  on  *0  Onys’  Free  Trial.  Be  sure  to  write  TODAY 

-before  you  lay  down  tins  paper.  Harvey  Sprit*  Co..  438  17th  St..  Racine.  Wisconsin  mmm 


-Write  For  CDCC  Rnfllf  Now-Today 

EST.  1867  ,  crylfS  *  II  tt  UUUI\  f|m,n  INC.  1902 


ca  A  H  12 


E  13  A 14 
Q 10  &  II 


Sent  on  Trial— Freight  Paid 

Grind  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 

10  lbs.  to  70  bushels  per  hour;  ball  bearing;  easy  running.  Shipped  from 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

:THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  3737-39-41  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.i 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS  BY  ONE  MAN 


RUNS  EASY]  NO  BACKACHE. 


Springs  can 
be  adjusted 
to  suit  a  boy 
12  years  old 
or  tHe 
strongest 
man. 


Easily 
Carried. 
Folds 
Like  a. 
Pocket 
Knife. 


Instantly  adjusted  to  cut  log  square  on  rough  or  level 

and  do  it 


With  our  Folding  Sawing  Machine.  Saws  any  kind  of  timber..  _ _ _ M _ _ _ 0  _ 

ground.  Operator  always  stands  straight.  One  man  can  saw  more  with  it  than  two  men  can  Id  any  other  way,  and  do  it 

easier.  Saw  blades  6,  63^  or  7  ft.  long.  Champion,  Diamond  or  Lance  Tooth,  to  suit  your  timber.  GUARANTEE* 

—-If  any  part  breaks  within  three  years,  we  will  send  a  new  part  without  charge,  aeud  for  Froo  Catalog  showing  latest 

Improvements,  giving  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  158-164  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON 

IS  THE  ONLY 
LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGON 
IMITATED. 

WHY! 

'Our  Printed 
Matter  Tells 
___  The  Story. 
THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 
Calf.  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide 
or  skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe,  rug, 
coat  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  when 
so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestio 
animalskinsinthe  world. 

We  make  and  sell  Natural  Black 
Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  fur  lined  coat  ;  also  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street-  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Our 
Pony 

Mill 

2,000 

To 

6,000 

Feet  a  Day  _____  

SAWMILLS 

From  this  size  up  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var¬ 
iable  friction  fted.  Favorites  in  every  lumber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
handle.  Edgers.  Trimmers,  Lath  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills  Cutolfand  Hip  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  tree  catalog. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y  Co., 

1  29Hopo  St..  Hacksttstown,  N.  J., 

6  1  0  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Throe  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14Sj  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Red  top  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  Helds.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  GEAK3.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  1 7.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  SVI 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva.  Ohio. 


Us?  a  King  Harness  60  months. 
It  will  resist  every  jerk,  twist,  strain. 
We  guarantee  it.  King  Harness  has 
been  made  for  a  quarter  century.  Some 
now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  Deal  directly  with  the  makers— save 
2d  percent.  Big  assortment.  Write  for  free 

“n  F  Owego,  Tioga  Go. 

King  Harness  Co.,  JK  NY 

6  LakeSt. 


II  ,y  ' 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  AH  Clark’s  machines 
***  will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milkweed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

3X  llain  St.,  lllggauum,  I’uua. 


Help  the  Horse 

No  article  is  more  useful  \s 
about  the  stable  than  Mica  Yl 
Axle  Grease.  Put  a  little  on 
the  spindles  before  you  “hook 
UP” — it  will  help  the  horse,  and 
bring  the  load  home  quicker. 

MIGA  AXLE 
GREASE 

wears  well— better  than  any 
other  grease.  Coats  the  axle 
with  a  hard,  smooth  surface  of 
powdered  mica  which  reduces 
friction.  Ask  the  dealer  for 
Mica  Axle  Grease. 

STANDARD  OU.  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


f) 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  BACON  HOG  INDUSTRY  IN 
CANADA. 

During  the  last  decade  and  a  half  no 
branch  of  live  stock  has  claimed  so  large¬ 
ly  the  attention  of  Canadian  farmers  as 
the  bacon  hog.  In  1890  there  were  mar¬ 
keted  about  200,000  hogs;  last  year  the 
number  was  fully  one  and  three-quarter 
millions,  75  per  cent  of  which  finds  its 
way  to  the  English  market.  In  order 
that  Canadian  bacon  shall  not  come  into 
direct  competition  with  the  vastly  larger 
export  trade  of  the  United  States,  our 
packers  make  a  specialty  in  what  is 
known  as  the  “Wiltshire  side.”  This  is 
the  whole  side  of  the  hog  with  the  head 
off,  and  cured  in  that  way.  In  the  large 
cities  of  Great  Britain  there  is  a  well-to- 
do  and  fastidious  class  of  customers  who 
are  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  this 
lean  and  carefully  prepared  brand,  and 
it  is  to  these  we  are  endeavoring  to  ca¬ 
ter;  existing  conditions  being  such  as  to 
compel  us  to  keep  out  of  the  fat-hog  bus¬ 
iness. 

To  make  Wiltshire  sides,  a  hog  is  re¬ 
quired  weighing  from  160  to  220  pounds. 
He  must  possess  good  length  from  the 
back  of  the  shoulder  to  the  ham,  because 
in  retailing  a  side  of  bacon,  it  is  there 
the  most  valuable  cuts  are  found.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  shoulder  and  neck 
be  not  prominent,  giving  as  it  does  a  side 
that  is  heavy  at  the  cheap  end.  Likewise, 
the  belly  meat  being  cheaper  than  the  part 
above  it,  explains  why  a  bacon  hog 
should  have  a  trim  belly  and  a  straight 
underline.  Uniformity  in  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  fat  along  the  back  is  another 
requisite.  This  should  not  exceed  1J4 
inch,  maintaining  the  same  thickness  from 
loin  to  neck.  What  is  wanted  is  not  thin 
meat,  but  a  lean,  firm  quality  with  plenty 
of  tender  muscle.  To  produce  the  best 
type  of  hog  for  bacon  much  depends  on 
a  judicious  selection  and  mating  of  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  By  a  series  of  experiments  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  a  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached,  that  of  the  various 
breeds  of  swine,  those  must  suitable  for 
producing  export  bacon  were  the  York¬ 
shire,  Tamworth,  Berkshire  and  their 
crosses.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  boar  should  be  purebred.  Moreover, 
he  should  belong  to  a  family  noted  for 
its  general  excellence  in  those  qualities 
we  wish  to  reproduce,  and  himself  pos¬ 
sess  those  same  qualities  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  in  which  case  he  is  likely  to  give 
good  results.  In  selecting  the  sow,  apart 
from  the  question  of  fecundity,  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  it  is  well  to 
adhere  pretty  closely  to  type.  In  so  do¬ 
ing  extremes  should  be  avoided.  One 
that  falls  away  just  behind  the  shoulders 
should  not  be  selected,  as  it  generally  in¬ 
dicates  a  weakness  of  constitution,  and  is 
a  conformation  to  which  the  packers  of¬ 
fer  very  serious  objection.  She  should 
also  be  evenly  and  symmetrically  propor¬ 
tioned  from  tip  to  tip,  with  no  one  point 
abnormally  developed  at  the  expense  of 
any  other ;  have  a  quiet,  contented  dis¬ 
position,  and  be  a  good  feeder. 

Intelligent  mating  having  received  due 
attention,  the  question  of  feed  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  production  of 
bacon.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  in 
quality  with  which  our  packers  have  to 
contend,  is  the  tendency  of  some  sides  to 
turn  soft  during  the  process  of  curing. 
Numerous  experiments  have  shown  that 
this  is  caused  to  a  very  large  extent,  by 
the  practice  of  exclusive  meal  feeding,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  hogs  are  confined  in 
pens  from  birth  to  the  time  of  marketing. 
Moreover,  variety  in  diet,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  exercise  are  conducive  to  eco¬ 
nomical  gains.  When  the  young  pigs  are 
weaned,  which  is  generally  from  four  to 
six  weeks  old,  every  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  them  receiving  a  setback.  The 
hog  being  a  grazing  animal,  their  natural 
desires  are  acquiesced  in  by  giving  them 
access  to  a  rape,  clover,  or  other  pasture. 
Skim-milk  and  shorts  fed  in  conjunction 
with  this  are  feed  par  excellence  for  de¬ 
veloping  bone  and  muscle.  As  they  grow 
older  the  rations  are  varied  by  introduc¬ 
ing  such  grains  that  may  be  at  hand,  as 
peas,  barley,  oats,  etc.  It  is  not  best  to 
rely  entirely  on  any  one  grain,  as  none 
is  sufficiently  balanced  to  constitute  the 
proper  ratio  of  digestible  nutrients,  and 
a  small  percentage,  only,  would  be  utilized 
in  building  up  the  animal  structure.  Un¬ 
til  they  reach  maturity,  the  pigs  are  kept 
growing  continually.  In  Summer  the  pas¬ 
tures  are  depended  on  for  the  bulk  of 
their  feed,  and  roots  during  Winter, 
these  being  supplemented  with  a  little 
grain  and  by-products  of  the  dairy.  When 
it  is  desired  to  finish  them  for  market, 
the  grain  allowance  is  increased  and  the 
succulent  food  decreased;  thus  any  ten¬ 


dency  to  lay  on  fat  may  be  easily  con¬ 
trolled,  a  firmness  is  imparted,  and  the 
cost  of  production  so  reduced  as  to  leave 
a  good  margin  of  profit  in  favor  of  the 
producer. 

A  question  not  unfrequently  raised  in 
this  connection  is  whether  it  costs  more 
to  produce  the  bacon  hog  than  those  of 
the  fat  type.  That  there  is  any  fixed  re¬ 
lation  between  the  type  of  a  pig  and  the 
cost  of  producing  100  pounds  increase  in 
weight,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
demonstrate.  If  a  pig  is  thrifty,  has  a 
good  constitution  and  good  digestive  or¬ 
gans,  it  can  make  good  use  of  its  food,  no 
matter  to  what  type  it  belongs.  Individ¬ 
uality  has  been  shown  far  more  effective 
in  determining  the  cost  of  production ; 
the  whole  problem  thus  resolving  itself 
into  a  question  of  selection,  and  clearly 
proves  how  important  it  is  to  perpetuate 
only  the  best.  As  previously  stated,  the 
short,  fat  breeds  are  unsuited  to  our  con¬ 
ditions.  They  have  been  evolved  in  the 
great  corn  belt  of  the  Middle  West  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  corn  into  lard, 
for  which  there  is  but  little  demand  in 
Canada.  To  compete  for  a  share  of  the 
export  trade  in  fat  pork  products  would 
be  folly.  Our  interests  are  centered  in  the 
lean  type.  We  have  a  reputation  to 
maintain  and  a  demand  to  satisfy.  By 
feeding  large  quantities  of  cheap,  green 
food  economy  and  quality  are  promoted, 
and  incidentally  the  farmer’s  cash  ac¬ 
count.  J.  HUGH  MCKENNEY. 

Ontario,  Can. 


During  the  course  of  a  geography  les¬ 
son  recently,  the  teacher  asked  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question :  “Who  can  tell  me  what 
useful  articles  we  get  from  the  whale?” 
“Whalebone,”  promptly  replied  a  boy. 
“Right.  Now,  who  knows  what  we  get 
from  the  seal?”  “Sealing-wax!”  shouted 
a  little  girl. — Harper’s  Magazine. 

“No;  I’ve  nothing  for  you,”  snapped 
the  woman.  “Why  don’t  you  look  for 
work?”  “Madam,”  responded  the  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  handout,  “no  later  than  this 
morning  I  read  of  a  man  near  here  who 
starved  to  death  while  looking  for  work. 
I  do  not  desire  to  annoy  this  hospitable 
community  by  expiring  in  its  midst.” — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


JACKS 

Imported  Catalonia,  Majorca  and  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  saddle  horses,  trotting 
and  pacing  stallions,  Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  Our  importation  of  Spanish  Jacks  which 
arrived  August  12th,  are  the  largest  and  finest  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States.  Our  herd  of  Tam- 
worths  are  headed  by  the  first  and  second  prize 
Boars  at  the  Royal  Show  in  England.  Our  catalogue 
is  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder.  Write 
ns  your  wants  or  visit  our  farms. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO..  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN  :  Greenville,  Texas. 


10,000  ferrets  from  selected  breeders.  Pcr- 
’  feet  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book  and  price 
list  free.  s  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


PFPRPTQ-Raise3insma]1  are  strong  and 

I  t flnC  I  O  healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Also,  a  few  choice  Pox  '1’errier  Pups. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  price  list,  write 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London, Ohio 


English  Berkshire  Pigs  $5  to  $8;  pairs  not  akin 
$15;  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  cheap;  Pekin  Ducks, 
Bf.  Orp.  cockerels  $1.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow: 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  with  pedigree;  Brood  sows  $25 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


rnp  oil  p-DUROC  jersey  red  swine. 

lUll  wlibC  Stock  of  all  ages.  Some  nice  hoars 
ready  for  immediate  use;  finest  herd  east  of  Ohio 
River;  also  some  choice  rams  for  sale;  Delaine 
Merinos  long  wool  and  heavy  shearers.  Address 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON.  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Several  young  Boars  ready  for  service.  Both  sexes, 
three  to  six  months  old.  All  A1  stock.  Prices,  $10  to 
$25.  Also,  a  few  young  Cheshire  Sows. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Manager, 

Fall  Brook  Farms,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


rtXFORD  SHEEP,  CHESH IKE  SWINE-Sows 

in  farrow;  Fall  Pigs  8  and  12  .weeks;  Ram  and 
Ewe  Lambs,  older  Ewes.  All  stock  eligible  to  reg. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Dorset  and  Delaine  Rams; 

1  Short  Horn  Bull  Oalf  5  weeks  old.  Poland 
China  Pigs.  J.  D.  MeKNIGHT,  R.  1,  Bakerstown,  Pa. 


TEN  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES. 

2  and  3  years  old;  sired  by  imported  ram;  bred  to  im¬ 
ported  ram.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York. 


nrn  OUDflDOUIDCC  — I  now  offer  a  splendid 
MLUi  onnuromned,  lot  of  Ram  Lambs  bred 
from  imported  stock  of  the  highest  type.  Address 
W.  F.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  Ont.  Co..  New  York. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Choice  Imported  and  Home-bred 
Aged  Rams,  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs. 

Get  our  prices,  etc.  before  purchas¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 

NUTWOOD  FARMS, 

R.  F.  D.  4  -  -  Syracuse,  New  York. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  <S  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS.  o 

Hcado.l  bv  our  famous  hud  Mill  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whose  dam, Tml.a  Sd’s  Pledge  Plothllde  sold  for  *6000,  has  A.  K.  O. 
record  of  643.9  Ihs.  milk,  :so.38  lbs.  butter  In  7  days,  2629.3  lbs.  milk,  121.  34  lbs  butter  In  30  days,  100.5  lbs.  milk  in  1  day.  Hla  hire  a 
dam  Katr  Himfford  Corona  holds  World's  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  590.65  lbs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

Write  us  your  needs  in  Holstein*  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  honest  and  satisfactory  deal)  ^ 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON, . 


Route  1 ,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


IEDCEVQ— Brown  Bessie  and  Blue  Belle  strains, 
J L  flu  L  I  0  6  cows,  12  heifers  and  3  hulls. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

8  to  12  months.  Price,  quality  and  breeding  O.  K. 
W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BERKSKIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for  service 
and  a  splendid  bunch  of  young  sows.  Also  young  pigs. 

They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific,  early  maturing 
kind  for  which  the 

KAL0RAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  New'  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
oid  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  1C.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


I 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

ll/C  nerm-6  Spring  Gilts,  4  Yearling 
W  r“  llrrrn  Sows  and  4  Full  Age  Sows. 

"  L  u  1  1  1  All  brod  to  choice  boars  for  Feb’y 

and  March  farrowing.  Also  offer  2  full  age  boars 
at  low  price.  Will  sell  one  yearlihg  son  of  Master- 
iece  77000,  and  one  fall  hoar  by  Longfellow  Premier 
’itts  89100.  For  choice  summer  and  fall  pigs  write  to 
RICHARD  H.  8TONK,  Xrumansburg,  NT.  Y, 

Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  G,  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and 


mEARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
IrtnlVI  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
hand.  M.  L.  BEN11AM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  From  HIGHCLERE  STRAIN 

farrowed  July  9,  $6.00.  Beautiful  Collie  Female  Pup¬ 
pies,  $5.00.  HAWTHORN  FARM,  Wiiliamsville,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akm. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 

DUR0C-JERSEY  HOGS 

WE  OFFER  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF 


Write  for  Prices  and  Pedigrees. 

SOAPSTONE  FARM,  Haverford  Pa. 

nimnnO  —Service  boars,  Sows  open  or  bred  to 
U  U  nU  UO  order;  pigs  not  akin,  $0  and  $8;  never  had 
a  dissatisfied  customer.  J.  W.  Campbell,  Fairpoint,  O. 


It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free, 
i  A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  3. 


fHF<sHIPF«i  the  new  york 

WI1  •  -  O  1  I  1  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific:  strong  fine  boned;  quick growersand 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.N.  Y. 


PUCOUIRCO— THK  WHITE.  BACON  HOG. 

UR  LON I IILO  Long  -  bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 


from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


Ofl  PIGS  FOR  SALK-6,  8  or  10  weeks 
■  li  III  old;  60  to  80  lbs.,  $15.00  pair.  Selected 
Boars  at  $8.00  each.  Shipped  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price;  they  are  beauties.  Address 

D.  H.  HAMIL,  Walker,  New  York. 


ANGUS 


CATTLE  AND  POLAND  CHINA  fQR 

10  young  bulls— 30  pigs.  p*l  C 
Address MYER  &  SON.Bridgeville,  Del.  oALt 


REGISTERED  RAMB0UILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 

SWINE 


Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Oxford 
and  Delaine  Rams  and  Ewes, 
low  down,  heavy  bodied  and 
well  wooled. 

Chester  White  and  Cheshire. 
A  choice  lot  of  young'  boars 
and  sows. 


E.  S.  HILL,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

3rd  Bargain  Counter  Sale  now  on. 
TWO  HUNDRED  HEAD. 

Greatest  Offering.  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  illustrated  Bargain  Counter. 
Free  to-day  Address 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 
Department  D,  Cortland,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  H0LSTEIN-FRIES1AN  COWS  and  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

AT  FARMERS'  PRICES. 

I  have  eight  or  ten  cows  for  sale,  young,  nicely 
marked,  heavy  milkers  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 
Have  herd  of  over  forty  head  and  must  reduce  num¬ 
ber  to  make  room  for  younger  ones  which  are  nosy 
coming  on.  1  am  offering  to  sell  these  cows  under 
agreement  that  if  any  of  them  should  drop  a  bull 
calf  the  purchaser  may  exchange  same  for  heifer 
calf  if  desired. 

I  have  also  a  number  of  handsome  BULLS  for  sale, 
sired  by  Sir  Segis  Inka  Posch,  No.  38406,  one  of  the 
famous  bulls  of  the  country,  backed  by  many  large 
official  records.  These  bulls  are  from  two  to  ten 
months  old,  large  of  their  age,  handsome,  straight  ani¬ 
mals,  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular.  If  price 
and  breeding  are  satisfactory  will  ship  on  approval, 
and  if  animal  does  not  prove  satisfactory  as  to  indi¬ 
vidual  qualities  he  may  be  returned  to  me  at  my 
expense.  Pull  pedigrees  and  information  on  request. 

P.  B.  MG  LKNNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIKSIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong' 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see; 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes, 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves.. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS,  HEIFEKS  and  CALVES;: 
**  fine  individuals,  richly  bred.  Address, 
Springdale  Stock  1’arm,  Wyalusing,  Penn.. 


PUREBRED  Registered  Holstein  Yearling 
Bull  For  Sale.  Price  $75.  Highly  bred.  Pedi¬ 
gree  and  photograph  on  application.  Address 
Madison  Cooper,  400  Court  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F1Li^gUGHTONiiSec^^BrattleboroiVt^ 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  New  York. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
Circulars  Free.  3.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCK  PORT.  N.Y 


Knucy  of 

EDWARD 


Resist'd  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
e  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
130891  tor  New  Catalogue. 
WALTER,  West  Chester,  l’enna. 


I  AIIRFI  FARM  JEKSEY  cattle  only  j 

LHUHLL  I  nil  111  Do  not  ask  us  what  we  have  for 
sale  but  tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell 
you  something  different.  Laurel  Farm, Hamilton, N.Y. 


R 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive  prices 
in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importation. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are  offering 
some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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SILAGE  THE  YEAR  AROUND. 

What  do  you  flunk  of  feeding  cows  silage 
the  year  round?  Silage  is  the  cheapest  feed 
that  a  man  can  raise  and  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  feeding  a  cow  say  40  pounds  of 
silage  365  days  in  the  year?  I  stable  my 
cows  the  entire  year,  allowing  them  to  run 
in  an  open  lot  at  night  and  in  Winter  turn 
them  into  the  same  lot  during  sunny  days. 
Some  people  have  told  me  that  silage  fed 
constantly  every  day  would  destroy  the  util¬ 
ity  of  a  cow  in  about  three  years.  r. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  silage  is  the 
cheapest  food  that  one  can  give  cows, 
next  to  good  pasture,  which  is  only  to  be 
had  for  a  brief  time  under  best  condi¬ 
tions.  At  the  Buffalo  “Model  Dairy’’  we 
found  silage — and  that  not  in  the  best 
condition — a  cheaper  food  at  $2  per  ton 
than  the  best  of  green  feed  at  $1.75.  The 
notion  that  continuous  feeding  of  silage 
will  destroy  cows,  “like  Banquo’s  ghost, 
will  not  down.”  Every  now  and  then  it 
comes  up  in  a  new  form.  Sometimes  it 
will  cause  the  teeth  to  drop  out ;  other 
times  produces  abortion,  and  I  even  know 
of  one  man  who  said  it  was  the  cause  of 
tuberculosis.  I  have  cows  13  years  old 
that  have  eaten  it,  except  for  a  brief 
time  in  the  Summer,  from  their  youth 
up,  and  “they  are  still  bringing  forth  fruit 
(milk)  in  old  age.”  While  in  this  case, 
the  one-third  cow  peas  would  increase  its 
value,  and  add  to  its  nutrition,  and  the. 
grain  suggested  make  an  excellent  bal¬ 
anced  ration ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  cows  will  do  best 
on  a  variety  of  foods.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  cows  relish  and  do 
better  when  they  have  with  the  silage  a 
small  amount  daily  of  dry  hay.  I  notice 
that  after  the  first  flush  of  grass  is 
gone  they  gladly  eat,  and  are  the  better 
for,  a  small  feed  of  hay  at  night,  and 
when  on  good  pasture. 


they  have  carried  calves  (he  full  period  of 
gestation  and  calved  and  cleaned.  When  the 
affected  cows  have  been  removed  treat  the 
remaining  animals  in  calf  by  once  daily  giving 
each  a  dram  of  pure  carbolic  acid  well  diluted 
with  water  and  mixed  with  a  mash  or  given 
in  water  as  a  drench,  and  continue  the  use 
of  carbolic  acid  in  this  way  until  each  cow 
has  gone  the  full  time  and  calved  and  cleaned. 
Once  every  day  during  this  period  spray  or 
sponge  the  rear  parts  of  each  cow  with  a 
1-1000  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or  1-2000 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  1-100  solu¬ 
tion  of  coal  tar  disinfectant.  If  the  cows 
are  on  pasture  and  the  carbolic  acid  cannot 
well  be  given  in  feed  or  as  a  drench,  mix  one 
pound  of  pure  carbolic  acid  with  50  pounds 
of  barrel  salt  and  use  it  freely  right  along  to 
salt  the  cattle  in  place  of  ordinary  salt.  Pas¬ 
tured  cattle  also  may  have  carbolic  acid  in 
water  sprayed  upon  hay  which  they  may 
take  in  addition  to  their  grass.  Examine 
each  pregnant  cow  daily  and  at  the  first  sign 
of  impending  abortion  place  cow  in  secluded 
box  stall  and  give  her  three  times  a  day  one 
ounce  of  fluid  extract  of  black  haw  in  water 
adding,  as  long  as  she  is  restless,  half  an 
ounce  to  one  ounce  of  laudanum,  as  found 
necessary,  until  she  becomes  quiet.  The  black 
haw  is  to  be  continued,  when  restlessness  sub¬ 
sides,  until  the  other  symptoms  of  threaten¬ 
ing  abortion  disappear.  Burn  aborted  calves, 
cleanings  and  soiled  litter.  Give  each  aborted 
cow  once  daily  for  10  days  an  injection  of  two 
gallons  of  lukewarm  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar 
disinfectant,  the  internal  treatment  with  car¬ 
bolic  acid  right  along.  Do  not  breed  such 
cows  sooner  than  three  months  from  time  of 
aborting.  Clean  up,  disinfect  and  whitewash 
all  stables  used  by  all  of  the  cows.  Keep 
unbred  heifers  away  from  the  adult  cows. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

Teacher:  A  mole  eats  daily  twice  as 
much  as  it  weighs.  Pupil :  But  how  does 
it  know  how  much  it  weighs? — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 

WHOLE  FAMILY  CURED 

Of  Eczema,  Heat  Rash,  and  Falling 
Hair — Different  Ones  Troubled. 


E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


FEATHER-PICKING  HENS. 

Will  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  hens  pick¬ 
ing  feathers  from  one  another?  I  have  15 
hens,  keep  them  shut  up  mostly,  and  some  of 
them  are  almost  picked  bare  and  ragged. 

Ashville,  N.  Y.  J.  G. 

This  old  trouble  of  hens  picking  fea¬ 
thers  from  each  other  is  mainly  due  to 
lack  of  occupation,  to  idleness.  After 
they  have  once  found  out  that  the  feathers 
are  good  to  eat  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
break  them  of  the  habit.  J.  G.  does  not 
say  what  kind  of  fowls  lie  keeps,  but  I 
have  found  Leghorns  when  confined  to 
be  much  more  liable  to  form  the  feather¬ 
eating  habit  than  other  breeds.  There  are 
several  possible  remedies ;  one  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  occupation  by  feeding  small  grain  in 
abundant  litter,  so  they  will  have  to 
scratch  for  their  food,  and  feed  plenty  of 
beef  scrap  dry  in  a  dish  by  itself,  so  they 
can  have  all  the  meat  they  want,  also  with 
a  sharp  knife  cut  off  the  end  of  their 
beaks,  shaving  off  the  hard  part  of  both 
upper  and  lower  mandible,  but  not  enough 
to  make  it  bleed.  They  can  still  pick  up 
food,  but  cannot  pinch  a  feather  hard 
enough  to  pull  it  out.  If  J.  G.  is  so  sit¬ 
uated  that  he  can  let  his  fowls  run  at 
large,  that  of  itself  will  be  one  of  the 
best  remedies.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION. 

We  have  14  cows,  mostly  Jerseys,  about 
eight  and  10  years  old.  They  were  due  to 
freshen  from  September  to  January.  We  are 
selling  milk  at  creamery.  Five  cows  have 
aborted,  one  at  a  time  and  about  a  week 
apart.  Cows  in  same  pasture  as  heretofore. 
We  would  like  to  save  the  rest  if  possible. 
We  are  feeding  sowed  corn,  no  grain.  Our 
veterinarian  can  give  us  no  help  except  to 
whitewash  stables ;  said  it  was  sympathetic 
and  could  not  give  anything  to  prevent  the 
others  doing  the  same  thing.  Is  there  a  rem¬ 
edy?  We  have  never  had  such  experience 
before  in  20  years  keeping  dairy.  c.  s. 

Instead  of  being  of  “sympathetic” 
origin  we  greatly  fear  the  abortions  are 
caused  by  infective  germs  which  spread  from 
one  affected  animal  to  the  other.  Treat  the 
disease  from  the  start  as  if  it  were  positively 
known  to  be  contagious.  This  is  in  all  similar 
circumstances  the  only  sensible  and  safe  pro¬ 
cedure.  At  once  isolate  all  cows  that  have 
aborted  and  do  not  allow  them  to  go  near  the 
other  cows  until  they  are  again  safe  with 
calf  and  well  along  toward  calving.  Indeed 
it  is  best,  where  it  can  be  done,  not  to  allow 
the  aborted  cows  among  the  other  cows  before 


Cuticura  Proves  Invaluable. 

“My  wife  had  eczema  on  her  face  for 
five  or  six  years.  We  had  read  so  much 
about  Cuticura  Remedies  that  we  thought 
we  would  give  them  a  trial.  We  did  so, 
and  it  has  now  been  about  four  years, 
and  she  has  never  had  a  sign  of  eczema 
since.  I  myself  used  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Cuticura  Ointment  some  time  ago  for 
falling  hair.  I  now  have  a  very  heavy 
head  of  hair,  and  it  does  not  fall  out. 
We  used  Cuticura  Remedies  for  our 
baby,  who  was  nearly  bald  when  young. 
She  has  very  nice  hair  now.  She  is  very 
fleshy,  and  we  had  so  much  trouble  with 
heat  that  we  would  bathe  her  with  Cuti¬ 
cura  Soap  and  then  apply  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment,  it  would  dry  the  heat  up  so  much 
quicker  than  anything  else.  Mr.  FI.  B. 
Springmire,  323  So.  Capitol  St.,  Iowa 
Citv,  la.,  July  10,  1905,  and  Sept.  16, 
1906.” 

Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
114  So.  Salina  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


SUPERIOR 

WIRE  FENCES 
are  easy  to  put  up — always 
stay  tight — and  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Cost  much  less  than 
any  other  good  fence.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  why — write  for  it. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO., 

Dmt.  I  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It.  will  gave  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write forcataloguo.  ltisfroe. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Boi  88,  Quioci,  III. 

MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE  BEST 


Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  tit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Witte  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


TOXALINE 

A  CERTAIN  REMEDY 

For  Stomach  and  Lung  Worms 

Quart  Can,  $1.50;  for  25  to  30  Animals. 
Catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies  free. 
Cyril  Fruucklyn,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH. 

Running  in  age  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  and 
grays;  weigh  from  HilJO  to  2200  lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1, 2  and  three  years. 
Also  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visP  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Scud  for  Catalogues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark.  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


THE  LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  Importers  and  Breeders  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  Have  imported 
in  the  last  eighteen  weeks  over  500  head  of  stallions  and  a 
large  number  of  mares  of  the  three  breeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  prizes  in  1907  at  the  leading  state 
fairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  other  importers  combined. 

Our  horses  are  all  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  and  we 
deliver  all  horses  that  we  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


The  undersigned  has  been  instructed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Wm.  Ballou, 
President  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association,  to  sell 
his  entire  herd  of  Ayrshire  Cattle  at 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

AT 

PINE  LANE  FARM, 

Middletown,  N.  Y., 

ON 

TUESDAY,  November  12th,  1907. 

The  herd  numbers  about  65  imported  and  American  bred  prize  winning 
animals  of  the  correct  Ayrshire  type,  combining  beauty  with  utility  to  a  marked 
degree.  The  herd  has  an  enviable  Show  Ring  Record.  This  sale  offers  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  choice  specimens  of  the  breed. 

For  catalogue  address: 


LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer, 

405  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Is  Your  Horse 
Worth  SI.—  ? 


Trade  Mark. 


That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
splint,  spavin,  wind- 
puffs  or  bunches. 

We  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  Fasig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n,  writes: 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $1,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  you  are 
dissatisfied.  SampleAzw.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

;Wm.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.i 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
f"  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

guarantee  or  contract.  Send  py  *-.u 

\J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  _ _ 

from  businessmen  and  RwcBosc.Cugg. Thotomw 

on  erery  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N„  Y. 


OSCOODSCALES 

All  kinds:  Portable, Pit, Pitiess;  Steel 
and  Cemeut  Construction.  Guaran¬ 
teed  uccurate,  reliable  and  dura- 
1  ble.  Let  us  scud  you  a  scale 
^  on  trial.  Free  catalogue. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  157  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


mr/rnmmm 

g_ CA5TIR0U 
H  MALLEABLE  IRON  ^lnt?  amonS  stump  machines 

_  A  r  of  nnl  aU  Afk  awa  aa  nf  I . 

I  WROUGHT /RON 


HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


Absolutely  the  only  line  made 
of  steel,  all  others  cast  Iron.  Hercules  Is  400%  stronger 
than  any  other.  Catalog  Free.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept,  RS 


Centerville,  Iowa.  U.  S.4 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 
Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches, 
lloolc  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 


W arsaw-W ilkinson  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw.  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


THE  ORIGINAL 

DeLOACH  SAW  MILL 

For  25  Years  The  Standard. 

Copied  by  Many.  Equalled  by  None. 
MILL  MACHINERY  of  ALL  KINDS 

ENGINES,  BOILERS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 

DeLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  302,  Bridgeport,  Ala. 
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GRAINS  FOR  COWS  ON  PASTURE. 

With  butter  fat  at  20  cents  per  pound  and 
cream  of  18  per  cent  test,  would  it  pay  to 
buy  grain  to  feed  cows  now  while  at  pasture 
with  hominy  at  $27  per  ton,  bran  at  $26, 
cornmeal  at  $27  and  cheap  mixed  feeds  at 
$25.  What  is  the  best  grain  feed  to  be 
fed  with  cows  at  pasture? 

I  do  not  see  that  the  test  of  cream  18 
per  cent  lias  anything  to  do  with  the  case. 
While  29  cents  per  pound  is  a  good  price 
for  butter  fat  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
whether  it  will  pay  to  feed  to  make  it 
depends  on  the  individual  capacity  of  the 
cows.  With  poor  cows  incapable  of  giv¬ 
ing  much  milk,  under  any  conditions,  it 
will  not  pay  to  milk  them  anyway.  If 
the  cows  have  been  allowed  to  shrink 
in  their  milk  flow  and  get  very  thin  in 
flesh,  no  feed  will  return  its  cost  for  the 
time  being,  and  it  will  not  matter  much 
what  price  is  obtained  for  the  product. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  these  cows  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  anything  in  the  future,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  get  them  in  good 
condition  before  Winter,  and  pasture 
alone,  while  they  are  milking,  will  not  do 
it.  This  is  a  question  I  have  studied 
a  good  deal,  and  I  have  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion.  With  normal  prices  for  both 
food  and  product  it  will  not  pay  to  feed 
grain  on  pasture,  provided  there  is  pas¬ 
ture  enough  to  keep  up  both  the  milk 
flow  and  the  flesh  of  the  cows.  Such 
pasture  usually  does  not  exist  except  for 
a  brief  period  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  the  cows  keep  up  their  milk  and 
lose  flesh,  as  they  sometimes  will,  it  will 
pay  to  feed  grain  with  the  pasture,  even 
if  there  is  no  immediate  return  in  the 
amount  of  value  of  the  product.  The 
cows  will  give  more  milk  and  require  less 
grain  during  the  Winter  if  they  are  kept 
in  good  condition  and  their  milk  flow  is 
kept  up.  That  is,  it  will  usually  pay  to 
feed  good  cows  more  grain  after  the 
flush  of  pasture  is  over.  Green  feed  in 
the  stable,  valuable  and  necessary  as  it  is, 
will  not  wholly  take  the  place  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  food  in  good  grain. 

Just  what  is  fed  depends  largely  on 
the  price  of  the  product.  “Cheap  mixed 
feeds”  at  any  price  I  would  shun  as  I 
would  the  pestilence.  Bran  at  $26  is  too 
dear  W'hen  we  can  buy  the  same  or  a 
greater  amount  of  protein  in  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  or  some  of  the  glutens  or 
cotton-seed  meal  for  very  little  more  per 
ton.  At  present  cotton-seed  meal  at  about 
$32  is  the  cheapest  food  on  the  market. 
This,  mixed  equal  parts  by  weight  with 
cornmeal  makes  an  ideal  feed  on  pasture. 
A  couple  of  pounds  per  day  will  go  far¬ 
ther  and  do  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  bran.  In  any  case  don’t  expect  great 
results  if  the  cows  have  been  allowed  to 
run  down  and  shrink ;  it  will  take  time  to 
build  them  up.  edward  van  alstyne. 

DIPPING  HENS  FOR  LICE. 

Would  it  be  practical  to  dip  hens  in  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  to  rid  them  of  body  lice?  I 
am  thinking  of  dipping  three  times  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  five  days.  Would  it  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  feathers  of  exhibition  birds? 
What  I  want  is  to  get  entirely  rid  of  body 
"ice,  as  mites  do  not  give  me  any  trouble. 

READER. 

We  know  nothing  about  dipping  hens  in 
kerosene  emulsion.  It  does  not  appeal  to  us ; 
in  fact,  we  would  use  no  kind  of  a  dip.  When 
we  have  occasion  to  fight  lice  we  use  a  good 
lice  powder;  hold  the  hen  by  the  legs  in  a 
barrel,  sift  the  powder  through  the  fluff  and 
feathers,  and  do  this  two  or  three  times  at 
intervals  of  a  week.  lakewood  farm  co. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  dipping  hens 
in  any  liquid  for  lice,  nor  would  I  care  to 
try  it  unless  on  some  stock  of  no  value.  We 
do  not  allow  our  birds  to  get  in  such  con¬ 
dition  that  anything  like  this  would  lie  neces¬ 
sary,  as  we  fight  lice  continually  (some¬ 
times  imaginary  ones),  and  find  this  the  best 
Way.  L.  T.  HALLOCK. 

We  have  used  kerosene  emulsion  diluted 
with  water  one  to  20  with  very  satisfactory 
results  so  far  as  freeing  the  birds  from  lice 
was  concerned,  but  I  would  not  advise  using 
such  a  dip  where  the  birds  are  to  be  put  on 
exhibition,  as  it  discolors  the  feathers.  We 
have  always  used  It  early  in  the  season  or 
just  before  moulting  began.  I  doubt  if  it 
would  he  advisable  to  try  it  during  colder 
iveather.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
tobacco  water.  As  a  rule,  we  take  the  ordi¬ 
nary  liquid  that  Is  used  for  sheep  dip,  and 
it  gives  excellent  results.  c.  k.  graham. 


I  do  not  believe  a  kerosene  and  soap  emul¬ 
sion  would  hurt  the  hen,  although  pure  kero¬ 
sene  is  not  safe.  But  if  this  reader  will 
only  give  the  hens  a  chance  they  will  rid 
themselves  of  all  body  lice,  and  save  him 
the  trouble  oT  as  mean  job  as  we  would  want 
to  run  up  against.  Give  the  hens  a  good 
dust  bath  and  add  some  of  the  “Death  to 
Lice”  powders,  advertised  by  poultry  supply 
houses,  and  they  will  clean  out  the  lice  in  a 
very  short  time.  We  never  find  body  lice 
on  our  birds,  and  never  use  any  lice  powder. 
But  the  mites  bother  us,  and  have  to  be  kept 
down  with  sprays  and  kerosene. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

No,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  dip  the  hens 
for  body  lice,  but  I  would  use  some  reliable 
kind  of  lice  powder  and  thoroughly  dust 
every  part  of  the  plumage,  particularly  the 
fluff,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days  for 
three  times,  which  will  rid  them  of  every 
louse  if  the  powder  is  fresh  and  good. 
After  dusting  I  put,  say  10  or  12  in  a  tight 
box  with  a  bag  over  it  and  let  them  remain 
for  half  an  hour,  not  much  longer,  until 
the  powder  has  had  a  chance  to  do  its 
work,  as  I  found  when  I  turned  them  loose 
in  the  room  immediately  after  dusting  that 
they  would  shake  a  large  portion  of  the 
powder  off  before  it  had  done  much  good. 
Dipping  would  be  detrimental  to  birds  in¬ 
tended  for  exhibition,  as  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  clean  spots  of  oil  or  grease  out  so 
that  a  bird  is  fit  to  show.  I  once  dipped 
a  fowl  in  clear  kerosene  and  it  caused  the 
skin  to  come  off  the  entire  body  and  the 
feathers  to  have  a  dirty  greasy  appearance 
until  it  moulted.  I  spray  the  roosts  and 
inside  of  the  house  two  or  three  times  each 
month  with  crude  carbolic  acid  or  liquid 
lice  killer  of  some  kind  to  kill  mites  or 
other  lice.  Tobacco  stems  or  dust  put  in  the 
nests  are  also  good  to  help  keep  down  lice 
of  all  kinds.  a.  c.  van  deman. 

TALK  ABOUT  WINTER  FEEDS. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  presence 
of  weeds  drives  people  to  do  better  farming 
than  they  otherwise  would.  In  much  the 
same  way  the  high  price  of  feeds  this  season 
may  force  dairymen  to  study  for  a  better 
selection  of  grain  feeds  for  their  cows.  Corn 
and  wheat  feeds  are  both  held  at  almost 
prohibitive  prices,  except  in  cases  where 
necessity  requires  their  use.  These  two 
feeds  have  been  the  mainstays  as  a  usual 
thing.  Gluten  feeds  have  also  been  advanced 
beyond  the  point  of  profitable  feeding  for 
most  farmers.  Other  feeds,  such  as  cot- 
ton-seed  meal,  linseed  oil  meal,  dried  distill¬ 
ers’  grains,  malt  sprouts  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  molasses  feeds,  etc.,  while  high  in 
price,  have  not  gone  to  so  high  a  notch, 
relatively.  Because  cotton-seed!  meal  costs 
$32  a  ton  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  more 
expensive  than  wheat  bran  at  $28.  Dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  at  $28  are  much  cheaper  for 
most  uses  than  wheat  bran  at  the  same 
price.  In  the  case  of  purchased  feeds,  we 
usually  select,  mainly,  for  the  protein  con¬ 
tained,  although  that  may  not  always  be  the 
case.  The  distillers’  grains  furnish  double 
the  protein  that  wheat  bran  does,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  contains  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  of  that  substance.  It  is  true  that 
cotton-seed  meal  may  not  be  used  exclusive¬ 
ly,  nor  even  for  a  main  reliance  in  the  ra¬ 
tion,  but  two  pounds  or  more  may  be  used 
safely  and  profitably.  As  for  distillers’ 
grains,  I  do  not  know  that  there  can  be  any 
harm  in  feeding  a  whole  ration  of  them,  or 
at  least  a  large  portion  of  it.  They  furnish 
protein  at  a  less  cost  price  than  it  has  been 
furnished  in  wheat  bran  in  more  than  a  dozen 
years.  We  all  like  to  use  wheat  bran  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  safe  feed,  and  because  it  is  one 
of  the  few  grain  feeds  that  contains  min¬ 
eral  matters  in  good  supply.  It  is  also  some¬ 
what  laxative  and  therefore  desirable.  Its 
only  objection  is  Drice.  Oil  meal  is  a  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  we  always  use  it  to  the  extent  of 
one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  grain  ration  for  that 
purpose,  as  we  do  not  use  a  silo.  Where  a 
silo  is  used,  I  presume  something  may  take 
the  place  of  oil  meal  with  profit,  but  without 
silage,  I  would  keep  the  oil  meal.  Malt 
sprouts  if  well  soaked  with  water  for  some 
hours  before  feeding,  can  be  fed  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  full  ration  ,1  am  told.  We  have 

never  fed  them  for  more  than  half  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Our  only  reason  for  not  feeding  them 
now  is  the  trouble  to  soak  them,  which  in 
our  case  would  necessitate  carrying  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water.  Were  we  situated  to  use  them 
we  should  undoubtedly  do  so,  as  they  cost 
only  $22  a  ton,  being  perhaps  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  feeds,  all  things  considered,  that 
we  can  get.  There  would  be  no  need  of  oil 
meal  with  malt  sprouts,  for  they  act  much  as 
the  silage  does.  The  molasses  feeds  cost 
somewhat  less  than  wheat  bran,  and  they 
contain  rather  more  protein  if  one  selects  a 
good  brand.  They  too,'  like  the  malt  sprouts 
when  wet,  are  laxative,  and  do  not  require 
oil  meal  to  be  fed  with  them  unless  other 
grains  are  used  for  a  large  part  of  the  ration. 
By  making  a  careful  selection  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  now  to  provide  grain  feeds  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  at  only  a  small  advance  upon  values  of 
feeds  that  were  used  last  Winter.  In  ease 
one  buys  corn  (and  some  of  us  are  obliged 
to  do  so)  the  present  price  is  much  above 
last  year.  We  shall  buy  but  little  wheat 
bran  because  we  can  get  other  feeds  cheap¬ 
er.  and  we  shall  not  buy  any  more  cornmeal 
than  we  feel  obliged  to  buy,  unless  the  price 
is  reduced  considerably  when  new  corn  comes 
on  the  market.  h.  h.  l. 


How  Prof.  Henry  Feeds 
Dairy  Cows 

In  his  very  popular  and  authentic  book.  “  Feeds  and  Feeding,”  Prof. 
Henry  says  under  “  Feed  and  Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow 

(1)  “As  the  dairy  cow,  when  givinglarge  flow  of  milk,  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  much  work,  it  is  best  to  prepare  the  feed  for  rapid  mastica¬ 
tion.  Grains  should  generally  be  ground  and  roots  sliced.’’ 

(2)  "  Cows  take  kindly  to  dry  feed,  and  as  a  rule  prefer  it  to  that  in 
a  sloppy  condition.  *  *  *  By  supplying  dry  feed,  mangers  can  be 
kept  more  wholesome,” 

(3)  “  Dried  brewer’s  grains  form  an  excellent  feed  for  cows.  Their 
purpose  being  to  supply  protein  which  they  carry  in  abundance. 

*  *  *  No  dry  forage  can  prove  superior  to  good  clover  hay.” 

These  are  some  of  the  important  items  Prof.  Henry  calls  attention  to 
on  the  “  Feed  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cows.”  They  bring  out  so  forcefully  the 
important  features  of 

that  we  have  quoted  them  to  illustrate  the  point  that  Badger  Dairy  Feed 
is  an  ideal  dairy  feed,  and  right  in  line  with  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  feed  question. 

(1)  The  form  of  Badger  Dairy  Feed  fulfills  Prof.  Henry’s  idea.  It 
is  ready  for  rapid  mastication. 

(2)  It  is  a  dry  feed— a  wholesome  feed,  composed  of  ingredients  of 
the  highest  grade.  It  is  not  a  condiment— contains  no  medicines 
or  stimulants— nothing  but  pure,  wholesome  grains  and  cereals 
which  have  proven  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  dairy  cow. 

(3)  Dried  brewer’s  grains  are  one  of  its  chief  ingredients,  and  note 
what  Prof.  Henry  says  of  the  nutritive  value. 

In  addition  to  these  we  include  others  which  furnish  fat.  others  which 
supply  carbohydrates  and  pure  molasses  to  add  the  necessary  sugar,  com¬ 
pleting  a  ration  that  possesses  every  requisite  for  the  production  of  the 
most  milk  and  best  physical  “conditions  in  the  mostadvantageous  form. 
In  nutritive  ratio,  that  is,  the  amount  of  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates  and 
sugar,  its  analysis  shows  it  to  be  practically  perfect.  Itis  an  appetizing, 
succulent  feed  that  cows  keenly  relish,  and  are  always  ready  for  more.  It 
is  absolutely  uniform,  because  of  the  advanced  methods  of  manufacture 
employed.  Nothing  is  left  to  "guesswork.”  Each  ingredient  is  added 
through  automatic  weighers,  consequently  its  food  value  is  always  the 
same.  It  will  not  cake,  get  sticky  or  mould,  because  it  is  the  only  thor¬ 
oughly  kiln-dried  molasses  feed.  Thanks  to  our  improved  dry  kiln. 

If  you  want  a  feed  that  makes  more  milk,  better  "conditions  ’—over¬ 
comes  "  off-feed,”  etc.— that  comes  up  to  an  expert’s  idea,  just  try  Badger 
Dairy  Feed  and  make  more  profit  out  of  your  herd  than  you  ever  did  be¬ 
fore.  Just  send  for  our  Free  Trial  Offer.  We  prove  it  does  all  we  claim 
—at  our  risk,  not  yours.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ... 

In  writing  mention  your  dealer  s  name,  and  we  will  send  you  a  valuable 
book  free,  on  “  How  to  Get  More  Milk  from  the  Same  Cow.” 

CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO.,  Box  100,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Badger  Dairy  Feed. 


LINSEED 


mr&z* 

makes  the  old 
reliable  paint 
and  will  last  for  years  on  a  house,  barn 
or  fence.  We  make  both  product*. 

“  Linseed  Oil  is  the  Life  of  Paint.'* 

Established  1847. 


PAINTS 


PREPARED -Our 

“  Diamond  99  or  “Yankee  " 
Paint  in  more  convenient,>vears  longer.  got?*  further, 
and  costs  less  than  you  can  mix  the  materials,  but 
our  paint  costs  more  than  the  “cheap  dope"  paints 
so  freely  advertised.  Get  color  card  and  prices. 


OILS 


THOMrSOiV  A  CO.,  Diamond  I'niiit  unit  Oil  Work*,  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


OUR  OLD 
PROCESS 

The  very  best  Feed 

for  Horses,  Cons,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls 
Lie.  Increases  the  vain,  of  other  feed 
llieh  manure  left.  UOL'BLE  (IAIN  FEED 

Manufacturers. 


WILDERS 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 
simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 

Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich. 


STANCHION 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  he  removed  with 


yyjSORBINE 


or  any 

caused  by  strain  or  Inflam¬ 
mation.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  )?2.00  per  bottle,  de¬ 
livered.  Book  3-C  free. 

ABSCRItINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  #1.0  . 
livered.  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins, 
Hydrocele,  Varicocele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St .  Springfield. Mass. 


BEST  DEH0RNERS 
ON  EARTH  “SSSISSS 

15  years  oil  the  market  Invention 
I  of  a  veterinarian.  A  sk  hard  ware  deal- 
\ersforthem.  If  they  do  not  supply 
;  write  for  catalog  and  prices  of  3  styles 

LEAVITT  MFC.  CO.,  URBANA,  ILL. 

LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DEHORNERS 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauH’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  witti  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tSTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Many  A  Man 


has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage  and 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
ills  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Cuts  4 

different 
Lemrtlis. 

Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lover. 


Gale- Baldwin  and  Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT  TRAVELING  FEED  TABLE 

Require  less  power  than  any  Bimilar  machine  made. 

They  cut  taster,  food  easier,  last  longer  and  have  this 
additional  advantage  of  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 
Don’t  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue  and 
prices.  We  will  save  you  money. 

The  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A. T. CO., Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls, Matt. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

KOCHESTEK  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.- 
3  to  a  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y» 
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HAY  LOADER  AT  WORK. 

I  send  you  a  picture,  Fig.  403,  of  a  hay 
loader  in  actual  operation,  taken  by  a 
young  school  boy,  being  the  first  picture 
taken  by  him  of  a  moving  object.  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  hay  loader  you  had  on  page 
730,  as  “working.”  Compare  the  teams, 
also  the  men.  See  the  driver  in  this  pic¬ 
ture;  see  the  man  with  fork  in  hay;  see 
hay  on  top  of  his  forkful ;  note  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  team  and  the  curve  to  the  front 
leg  of  horse.  In  the  picture  on  page  730 
notice  the  men  on  their  fork  handles.  It 
brings  to  my  mind  working  roads  by  the 
labor  system ;  men  on  their  hoc  handles 
listening  to  a  good  story.  We  have  hay 
loaders  here,  and  unless  on  a  down  grade 
the  team  is  working.  I  can  show  you 
now  where  team  had  to  leave  foot  prints 
that  will  show  next  haying  time.  In 


and  free  from  dirt,  and  also  serve  thor¬ 
oughly  to  clean  the  feeding  troughs.  The 
basins  are  liable  to  become  more  or  less 
filled  with  fodder,  feed,  dirt,  etc.,  and  un¬ 
less  carefully  watched,  will  clog  up  pipes 
and  cause  trouble.  e.  b.  voorhees. 

New  Jersey. 

The  system  of  watering  cows  from 
small  basins  inside  the  stable  is  going  out 
of  vogue.  I  have  visited  about  1,500  dairy 
farms  during  the  past  year,  and  I  do  not 
now  recall  a  single  place  where  such 
drinking  fountains  had  been  recently  in¬ 
stalled,  or  were  about  to  be  installed. 
Most  of  the  “certified’’  plants  have  the 
continuous  open  manger  of  cement  in 
which  they  water  during  bad  weather, 
but  I  think  all  prefer,  as  I  do,  a  cement 
trough  containing  running  spring  water, 
situated  in  a  yard  that  is  protected  from 


A  HAY  LOADER  CAUGHT  ON  THE  MOVE.  Fig.  403. 


former  picture  that  near  mule  is  not  mov¬ 
ing  ahead  with  the  load.  If  he  is  I  don’t 
want  him.  c.  w.  smith. 

New  York. 


BEST  METHOD  OF  WATERING 
COWS. 

Do  you  find  that  the  system  of  watering 
cattle  in  stables  from  a  basin  fastened  to  a 
post  between  each  two  cows  is  going  out  of 
practice?  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  best 
method  of  stable  watering? 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  system  of 
watering  cattle  in  stables,  from  a  basin, 
is  going  out  of  practice  or  not.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  system  of  watering  at 
a  trough  is  growing  in  favor,  because  it 
is  cheaper  to  install.  There  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  system  getting  clogged  up, 
or  out  of  order,  and  besides  the  watering 
can  be  so  regulated  as  to  have  it  pure 


the  prevailing  winds.  It  is  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  small  fountains  clean, 
and  the  open  manger  has  the  disadvantage 
of  carrying  disease  from  one  cow  to  an¬ 
other.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  out¬ 
side  trough,  except  that  the  sunlight  de¬ 
stroys-  most  disease  germs  in  a  short  time. 
Where  the  water  is  always  before  the 
cows  there  is  such  a  good  excuse  for  not 
turning  them  out  for  exercise  during  bad 
weather,  while  it  must  be  done,  if  water 
is  outside.  In  producing  milk  for  infant 
food  we  have  something  to  think  about 
beside  getting  the  last  possible  drop  each 
day  from  each  cow.  My  own  experience 
is  against  the  usual  theory,  that  the  in¬ 
side  basins  will  add  to  the  quantity  of 
milk.  My  records  for  the  year,  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  from  the  same  cows,  showed  no 
falling  off  during  the  year  after  discard¬ 
ing  the  inside  fountains. 

New  York.  ellis  m.  santee. 


I  believe  that  this  system  is  not  gain¬ 
ing  ground,  and  that  it  is  not  in  keeping 
with  modern  methods  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  While  the  method  was  very  popular 
at  one  time,  principally  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  convenient,  the  tendency  now 
is  to  water  the  stock  in  an  open  cement 
trough  in  front  of  the  cows  if  watered 
in  the  stable  at  all,  the  water  being 
drained  out  of  the  trough  when  the  cows 
are  through  drinking.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  having  water  constantly  be¬ 
fore  the  animals  are  probably  not  as  great 
as  have  sometimes  been  pictured.  Ob¬ 
jection  has  frequently  been  made  to  the 
open  trough  system  in  the  stable  for  the 
reason  that  it  adds  to  the  danger  of 
spreading  disease.  The  same  criticism, 
however,  may  be  made  of  many  of  the 
watering  basins  which  are  not  provided 
with  valves  to  prevent  the  water  from 
running  back  after  it  has  once  entered 
the  basin.  I  have  often  seen  one  or  two 
cows  drinking  the  contents  of  all  the  ba¬ 
sins  in  the  barn  when  standing  in  their 
own  stalls.  The  most  serious  objection  to 
the  individual  basin,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  it  serves  as  a  collector  of  dust  and 
particles  of  feed  and  becomes  filthy  unless 
looked  after  with  great  care.  This  holds 
true,  whether  the  basins  have  covers  or 
not.  The  open  cement  trough  for  water¬ 
ing  the  herd  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
individual  basin,  and  pure  water  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  open  air  convenient  to  the 
barn  is  the  ideal.  c.  b.  lane. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  a  watering  device 
for  cattle  in  stables,  which  is  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Some  of  the  water  basins  are 
satisfactory  so  long  as  they  are  well 
cared  for,  but  lack  of  care  is  likely  to 
cause  trouble  sooner  or  later.  The  long 
cement  trough  with  water  inlet  at  one 
end,  is  objected  to  by  many  persons  be¬ 
cause  the  cows  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
trough  must  drink  water  which  has  come 
in  contact  with  the  noses  of  all  the  oth¬ 
er  cows,  and  thus  disease  may  be  spread. 
I  have  often  thought  that  a  good  system 
of  watering  cows  would  be  to  provide  ba¬ 
sins  which  are  simple  in  construction,  and 
which  can  be  easily  cleaned,  emptied  and 
flushed  out  individually  as  often  as  de¬ 
sired.  I  have  not  yet  seen  such  an  equip¬ 
ment,  and  am  not  sure  it  could  be  worked 
out  satisfactorily.  r.  a.  pearson. 

Cornell  University. 

We  have  never  used  the  individual  ba¬ 
sin  system  of  watering  cattle  in  any  of 
our  barns  on  the  College  Farm  at  Ames. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  in  very  common 
use  in  the  West.  The  cement  trough  sys¬ 
tem,  extending  the  full  length  of  a  row 
of  stanchions,  is  becoming  quite  common, 
though  it  is  sometimes  used  only  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  not  for  watering.  A  water  trough 
or  tank  under  shelter  and  in  a  convenient 
place  affords  a  good  means  of  watering 
dairy  cattle,  and  the  one  most  commonly 
in  use,  I  think.  If  this  system  can  be 
followed,  without  exposing  the  cows  to 
the  severe  cold  in  inclement  weather,  I 
think  it  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Iowa  College.  c.  f.  curtiss. 


MILK  CANS  ROB 
YOU 


Look  through  a  microscope  at  milk 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  and  you’ll 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You’ll  see  the 
caseine— the  cheese  part— forming  a 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You’ll  see.  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd. 
How  can  you  expect  all  the  cream  to 

rise  through  that?  It  can’t.  This 


caseine  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  You  stand  that  loss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven’t  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  ail  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  you  commence  using  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tabular  Cream  Separator,  you 

stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  IQ.Qoo  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ¬ 
ator.  They  get  all  the  cream— get  it 
<juick— get  it  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don’t  bother  the  Tub- 
11  lar.  The  Tubular  Is  positively  cer¬ 
tain  to  greatly  increase  your  dairy  . 
profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog  I 
1-153  and  our  valuable  free  book,  I 
“Business  Dairying.” 

Tho  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


'L 


Horse  ^ 
'Thrifts 

Nothing  helps  along  more  than  I 
to  rightly  satisfy  cravings  for  j 
salt.  Lot  him  help  himself,  then  | 

It’s  done  right. 

Compressed 
Pure-Salt  Bricks 

in  the  stall  solves  tho  problem.  Refined 
dairy  salt,  just  to  suit  Ills  taste.  In  con¬ 
venient  holder.  A  trifling 
amountpermontli  peranl- 
jpnal.  It’scheap, convenient, 
f humane.  Letussendyou  lit-  i 
'  tie  free  booktoshow  why.  J 

i  Belmont  Stable  Supply  Co., 

Patentees  and  Mfrs., 

Sta.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  < 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  » 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  it3 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldors,  Cal* 
drons,  etc.  Send  for  circulars* 

D.  R.  SPERIiY  <fc  GO..  Ratavia,  III 


ARE  YOU  LOSING  CALVES? 

If  so,  Your  COWS  Are  Not  Profitable 

Don’t  You  Think  You  Had  Best 
Find  Out  Now  What  the  T rouble  is? 


By 

Abortion  P3 
You  are 
Losing 
Calves, 
Milk, 
Money. 


This  Book  Tells,  how  to  find  out  and 
how  to  correct  the  trouble.  It  is  FREE. 

It  was  written  by  Dr.  David  Roberts,  emi¬ 
nent  Cattle  Specialist,  now  State  Veterinarian 

tof  Wisconsin. 

He  knows, 
Ibecausehehas 
(studied  and 
(investigated 
(cattle  diseases 
(for  over  twen¬ 
ty  years. 

lie  Says, 
“Abortion  is 
the  most  common  and 
destructive  of  all  cattle 
diseases.” 

He  Discovered  a  treatment  for  Abor¬ 
tion  which  has  been  tested  in  hundreds 
of  herds,  and  has  been  successful  in 
every  case. 

“The  Practical  Home  Veterinar¬ 
ian”  is  a  168-page  cloth  bound  book 


and  tells  all  about  the  Dr.  David  Roberts’ 
Anti-Abortion  Serum  treatment,  and 
how'  to  administer  it  yourself. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  attached  hereto 
and  get  the  book  now.  Do  not  wait 
till  your  cows  abort  or  show  advanced 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Do  not  wait 
even  until  they  are  sick. 

Apparently  healthy  cattle  very  often 
have  the  germs  of  Abortion  in  the  system. 

That  is  the  time  to  stamp  it  out. 

The  book  gives  directions  for  discov¬ 
ering  the  first  symptoms. 

The  way  to  make  your  herd  profitable 
is  to  stamp  out  all  disease. 

The  way  to  keep  it  profitable  is  to 
keep  disease  out. 

That  can  only  be  done  by  detecting  the 
first  appearance  of  the  germs  and  giving 
prompt  treatment. 

You  can’t  begin  too  soon  with  Abor¬ 
tion.  The  germs  are  often  in  the  calves 
and  heif«rs,  awaiting  the  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion  to  attack  the  cow  and  the  unborn 
calf. 


But  no  matter  how  far  the  disease  of 
abortion  has  advanced,  we  offer  a 

GUARANTEED  TREATMENT 

We  guarantee  to  stamp  out  the 
germs  of  Contagious  Abortion  in  every 
casewhereDr.  Roberts’ Anti- Abortion 
Serum  is  administered  according  to 
directions  in  “The  Practical  Home 
Veterinarian.”  In  case  of  failure  we 
return  the  cost  of  the  treatment. 

The  treatment  is  so  simple  that  a  boy 
can  give  it  with  the  best  results. 

You  want  the  book  anyway.  It  gives 
information  about  all  live  stock,  their 
care  and  treatment  for  all  diseases. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  out  the 
accompanying  coupon  and  send  it  to  us. 

If  you  will  do  this  at  once  we  will  also 
send  you  a  50-cent  cattle  journal,  “The 
Cattle  Specialist,”  one  year  free. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

518  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Yes,  it  is  time  for  the  Knights  of  the  Postage 
Stamp  to  sharpen  their  pens,  clean  out  the  ink  bottle 
and  begin  to  save  money  for  stationery  and  stamps. 
There  will  be  the  hardest  fight  for  a  parcels  post  this 
Winter  that  has  yet  been  put  up.  Don’t  waste  ammu¬ 
nition;  wait  till  we  learn  just  who  is  standing  in  the 
way,  and  then  stamp  him  hard. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  two 
silos.  One  is  filled  with  corn  quite  ripe  enough.  The 
other  contains  stalks  that  were  quite  green,  with  too 
much  juice.  Which  should  be  fed  first?  We  would 
feed  the  green  silage  and  begin  at  once.  This  will  bring 
the  better  silage  later  in  the  Winter  when  it  is  most 
needed.  When  two  kinds  of  corn  go  into  one  silo  the 
rule  is  to  put  the  best  corn  in  the  bottom. 

sk 

There  may  be  some  who  say  the  advice  to  that  city 
■man  on  the  first  page  is  not  as  cordial  as  it  might  be. 
Just  consider  his  proposition.  He  is  over  45  years  old, 
will  have  say  $2,000  capital,  which  he  wants  to  hold 
together  as  far  as  possible,  and  does  not  want  the 
"slavery”  and  long  hours  which  go  with  eastern  farm¬ 
ing.  Now,  with  your  experience  as  a  farmer,  where 
would  you  go  with  such  an  outfit  and  expect  success? 

* 

Now  it  is  a  seedless  pear!  The  story  goes  that  an 
Oregon  fruit  grower  bought  a  pear  tree  labeled  Clapp’s 
Favorite.  When  it  fruited  he  found  a  large  pear  of 
high  flavor  and  no  seeds.  Therefore  it  is  announced 
in  large  headlines  that  this  man  "beats  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank.”  We  are  not  going  to  pay  any  $2  a  tree  for 
this  “wonderful  new  fruit”  now  or  next  year.  We  well 
remember  the  old  Idaho  pear,  introduced  with  such  a 
noise  20  years  ago.  That  had  few  seeds,  but  if  there 
are  100  of  them  growing  outside  of  Idaho  we  would 
like  to  know  where  they  are. 

* 

People  have  been  sending  us  samples  of  clover  and 
Alfalfa  which  are  held  in  a  genuine  “hammer-lock”  by 
another  plant.  The  plant  which  wins  in  this  fatal  wrest¬ 
ling  match  is  "dodder,”  and  if  there  is  anything  more 
effective  than  the  clinch  it  takes  we  have  not  seen  it, 
much  less  felt  it.  The  dodder  is  more  troublesome  in 
Alfalfa  than  in  clover,  as  the  latter  is  plowed  every  other 
year,  while  Alfalfa,  being  permanent,  gives  the  dodder 
a  chance  to  perfect  its  hold.  Dodder  spreads  slowly,  but 
is  remarkably  sure.  It  generally  comes  through  the 
seed.  While  it  is  possible  to  sift  it  out  of  Alfalfa,  it  is 
hard  to  remove  from  clover  seed.  When  the  dodder 
has  once  started  it  is  hard  to  remove  without  killing  the 
Alfalfa  along  with  it.  The  most  practical  methods  are 
to  dig  up  the  spots  where  the  dodder  grows,  or  to  burn 
them  over.  To  burn,  mow  those  spots  carefully,  add 
dry  hay  or  straw  to  the  stubble  and  sprinkle  with  kero¬ 
sene.  You  must  have  fire  enough  to  kill  the  Alfalfa 
asi  well  as  the  dodder,  for  apparently  nothing  but  death 


can  break  that  "hammer-lock.”  The  best  thing  is  to 
make  sure  of  your  seed.  Send  a  sample  of  clover  or 
Alfalfa  seed  to  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  It  will  be  examined  for  impurities,  and  if  they 
are  found  the  station  people  will  show  you  how  to 
s  t  it  out. 

* 

Now  we  have  another  case  where  papers  do  not  fit 
the  cows.  A  man  in  New  Jersey  bought  several  cows 
which  were  guaranteed  to  be  tuberculin  tested  and 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Not  long  after  he  bought  them 
they  began  to  show  signs  of  disease,  and  in  about  three 
months  after  purchase  they  were  found  to  be  tuberculous 
and  killed.  No  other  cattle  in  the  herd  were  af¬ 
fected.  Now  what  does  such  a  “guarantee”  amount  to? 
Who  did  the  testing,  and  why  were  those  sick  cows  sold 
for  sound  animals?  The  man  who  bought  the  cows 
lias  taken  the  case  to  the  State  Tuberculosis  Commis¬ 
sion  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  whether  there  is  any¬ 
one  whose  duty  it  is  to  push  such  things  to  a  finish. 

* 

During  the  past  week  a  balloon  voyage  of  over  800 
miles  has  been  safely  made,  the  balloon  being  under  rea¬ 
sonable  control,  so  that  the  driver  could  steer  it.  Aerial 
navigation  is  now  reasonably  safe — accidents  being  re¬ 
markably  few.  Those  who  understand  it  best  are  con¬ 
fident  that  within  20  years  balloon  voyages  will  form  a 
steady  and  important  part  of  passenger  transportation. 
Another  marvelous  thing  of  recent  happening  is  the 
sending  of  wireless  telegraphic  messages  across  the 
ocean.  Twenty  years  ago  he  who  would  have  pre¬ 
dicted  a  successful  balloon  voyage  of  800  miles  or  a 
message  sent  across  the  ocean  without  wires  would 
have  been  voted  an  idle  dreamer.  We  may  now  well 
stop  to  ask  what  our  children  will  live  to  see,  and 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
marvels  which  are  to  come. 

9k 

Mr.  Edward  Van  Alstyne’s  statement  in  a  recent 
R.  N.-Y.,  that  trees  have  been  injured  by  oil  spraying 
mixtures  has  caused  some  comment  and  we  print  the 
following  note : 

On  page  699,  I  made  the  statement  that  I  had  been  in 
an  orchard  of  400  trees  that  had  been  injured  b.v  “Scaleeide” 
and  other  spray  mixtures  applied  in  January.  My  attention 
having  been  called  to  the  fact  that  I  had  done  a  possible 
injustice  to  “Scaleeide”  in  this  particular  instance,  I  have 
investigated  the  matter  and  found  that  I  was  mistaken. 
“Scaleeide”  was  purchased,  but  arrived  too  late  for  use  as 
above,  and  the  injury  was  done  by  the  miscible  oils.  I 
therefore  desire  to  make  this  correction  and  public  apology 
to  the  manufacturers  of  “Scaleeide.” 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

That  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne,  who  would  not,  under  any  conditions,  do  any¬ 
one  an  injustice.  He  still  recommends  the  use  of  lime 
and  sulphur,  knowing  that  it  kills  the  scale  and  also 
has  good  effect  as  a  fungicide.  We  call  for  the  facts 
from  anyone  who  has  ever  injured  trees  by  spraying 
with  the  oils,  or  with  lime  and  sulphur.  Please  give 
us  the  details  that  we  may  understand  just  what 
caused  the  trouble. 

9k 

Not  long  ago  Peary,  the  Arctic  explorer,  called  for 
$200,000  with  which  to  fit  out  another  expedition.  He 
is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  a  search  to  locate  the  North 
Pole.  We  do  not  understand  that  any  practical  good 
will  result  from  this  great  outlay  of  money  or  possible 
loss  of  life.  Yet  the  world  shouts  in  admiration  when 
some  explorer  comes  home  to  report  that  he  has  crept 
a  few  miles  nearer  this  imaginary  point.  We  grant  the 
courage  and  skill  required  to  face  the  terrors  of  the 
North,  but  there  are  men  little  heard  of  who  are  far 
more  deserving  of  applause.  Such  a  man  is  Prof.  Han¬ 
son,  of  Dakota.  He  went  into  Northern  Siberia  hunting 
for  seeds  of  crops  which  may  add  value  to  farming 
in  our  American  deserts.  He  nearly  perished  from  cold 
and  exposure,  but  he  brought  back  seeds  and  plants 
which  may  prove  a  godsend  to  our  western  farmers. 
For  example,  we  are  told  that  he  brought  seed  of  a 
hardy  variety  of  Alfalfa  which  may  be  expected  to  add 
millions  to  the  value  of  agriculture  in  our  Northwest. 
Such  men  as  Hansen  deserve  the  highest  praise,  for 
they  bring  out  of  the  cold  North  a  part  of  its  strength 
and  vigor,  packed  away  in  seeds,  which  may  help  to 
provide  extra  food  and  comforts  for  our  people. 

* 

A  man  called  the  other  day  to  ask  advice  about 
buying  a  farm.  He  was  undecided  between  Maine  and 
Western  Canada.  In  Maine  he  was  offered  a  small 
farm  near  the  coast,  and  quite  near  Summer  resorts, 
where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  produce.  There  were 
old  buildings  and  old  orchards  on  this  farm.  The 
Canadian  farm  was  about  six  times  as  large  as  the 
other — rich  prairie  land  at  present  raw  and  without 
buildings.  The  only  crop  that  he  could  grow  for  some 
years  at  least  in  Canada  would  be  wheat,  and  this 
would  require  a  considerable  outfit  for  team  and 
tools.  Where  should  he  go?  It  is  evident  that  no 
man  could  decide  such  a  question  for  another.  In 
Maine  intense  farming  or  trucking,  with  small  opera¬ 


tions  well  done,  would  be  the  right  policy,  while  in  the 
Northwest  large  operations,  often  without  a  chance  for 
careful  work,  would  be  the  rule.  Some  men  fit  one  con¬ 
dition  and  some  the  other,  but  no  man  who  knows  that 
lie  is  a  square  peg  should  try  to  get  into  a  round  hole. 
The  man  who  came  for  advice  was  willing  to  buy  a 
farm  without  seeing  it  on  the  word  of  the  agent  or 
owner.  He  would  take  his  wife  and  children  into  a 
strange  place  and  pin  himself  down  by  paying  out  most 
of  his  capital  before  he  knew  anything  definite  about  it. 
He  got  straight  advice  on  that  point,  at  least,  which 
was  never  to  buy  a  home  with  his  eyes  shut!  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  would  not  buy  a  horse  or  select  a  wife 
in  any  such  way,  and  that  he  knew  no  reason  why  real 
estate  agents  were  more  honest  than  other  people. 
Buying  a  farm  and  making  a  home  is  about  the  most 
serious  business  in  life,  and  no  one  should  go  into  it  as 
he  would  trade  jackknives! 

* 

“New  Jersey  Day”  was  recently  celebrated  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition.  Governor  Stokes  did  his  best 
to  show  what  a  paradise  Jerscymen  live  in.  Having 
painted  the  State  with  all  the  hues  of  the  morning  the 
Governor  proceeded  to  show  how  taxes  have  been 
driven  out  with  the  mosquitoes: 

Upon  this  happy  people  fall  lightly  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  We  have  no  State  debt.  We  have  no  State  taxation, 
except  a  light  one  for  our  schools,  which  is  locally  distributed. 
We  have  established  the  policy  of  collecting  from  our  corpo¬ 
rations  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  State 
government  and  to  distribute  to  our  various  local  govern¬ 
ments  over  $5,000,000  out  of  the  revenues  raised  by  the  State, 
not  a  cent  of  which  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
and  every  dollar  of  which  is  a  dividend  that  helps  pay  the 
local  expenses  and  the  cost  of  our  public  school  system. 

Now,  we  don’t  want  to  sound  a  note  of  discord  in  any 
glowing  oration,  but  up  our  way  the  burden  is  felt. 
The  tax  on  the  writer’s  farm  is  $1.58  on  the  dollar,  and 
the  valuation  has  just  been  increased  30  per  cent.  In  a 
village  a  few  miles  away  the  rate  is  $1.76,  and  in  a 
larger  town  $2.14,  with  property  assessed  at  the  sup¬ 
posed  “true  value.”  Some  years  ago  the  writer  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Farmers’  Clubs. 
Great  complaint  was  made  about  taxation,  and  several 
speakers  pointed  to  New  Jersey  as  a  State  where 
taxes  had  been  wiped  out.  Comparison  demonstrated 
that  the  tax  rate  on  the  writer’s  New  Jersey  farm  was 
higher  than  that  levied  in  the  Michigan  fqrms  repre¬ 
sented  in  that  meeting.  There  are  three  sides  to  this  at¬ 
tractive  story  that  corporations  pay  our  taxes.  The 
lack  of  a  State  tax  encourages  the  local  authorities  to 
increase  local  expenses.  After  paying  the  State  tax 
several  of  the  largest  corporations  seem  to  feel  that 
they  own  the  State,  and  they  make  sure  that  they  get 
$10  in  special  privilege  for  every  dollar  they  pay  in 
taxes. 


BREVITIES . 

Which  do  we  need  most — teachers  or  demonstrators? 

They  may  get  you  into  straits,  but  don't  let  them  work 
yon  into  crookedness. 

Has  anyone  ever  started  what  would  correspond  to  a 
pawnshop  in  the  country? 

About  the  quickest  way  to  doom  your  own  character  is 
to  try  to  boom  it  yourself. 

Cambridge  University  in  England  has  begun  to  teach 
agriculture,  and  Oxford  will  follow. 

You  may  expect  that  100  pounds  of  corn  put  in  the  crib 
now  will  shrink  at  least  12  pounds  before  next  Spring. 

Rats  are  overrunning  Berlin.  A  society  with  the  title 
“RattenvertHgungszweckverband”  has  been  formed  for  their 
destruction.  The  name  should  be  enough  ! 

It  is  favorite  advice  to  young  men  to  “get  out  of  the  old 
ruts.”  Those  who  made  the  ruts  generally  knew  the  best 
place  for  the  road.  Why  not  fill  the  ruts  up? 

A  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  57%  pounds,  a  ton  of  ice 
measures  about  35  cubic  feet.  Figure  what  you  want  to 
use  each  day,  and  for  small  houses  add  30  per  cent  for 
waste. 

Here  is  a  good  one  from  Florida :  “There  is  a  lot  said 
about  working  child  labor,  but  no  one  says  anything  about 
a  lot  of  our  Senators  working  for  the  trusts  when  they  are 
long  past  70  years.” 

At  a  church  fair  in  New  York  State  a  “beautiful  vine” 
was  used  for  decorating.  It  turned  out  to  be  poison  ivy, 
and  got  in  its  poisonous  work  upon  a  good  share  of  those 
who  entered  the  building. 

Two  English  farm  laborers  tried  a  test  of  strength  by 
carrying  a  bag  of  beans  weighing  266  pounds  a  distance  of 
one  quarter  of  a '  mile.  One  actually  carried  it  the  full 
distance — the  other  dropped  the  load  60  feet  from  the  finish. 

The  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  reports  the  successful 
use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  for  stomach  worms  in  sheep. 
One  drachm  of  the  bisulphide  was  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
raw  linseed  oil  and  that  shaken  up  with  an  ounce  of  lime 
water  and  given  as  a  drench. 

How  many  agricultural  college  graduates  would  be  willing 
to  make  their  lives  a  practical  experiment,  by  going  to  a 
cheap  farm  in  some  neglected  neighborhood  and  living  there 
until  they  had  made  the  farm  pay?  After  all,  can  the  average 
graduate  serve  his  country  in  any  more  practical  way  ? 

A  rural  philosopher  sends  us  the  following ;  “It  has 
always  been  passing  strange  to  me  that  men,  and  sometimes 
women  would  go  to  a  church  social  where  only  good  should 
flow,  eat  twice  as  much  as  they  ought,  have  dyspepsia  next 
day,  and  feel  like  blue  penciling  all  creation — but  they  will 
do  it.” 
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A  PRIZE-WINNING  JERSEY  BULL  EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Doings  of  a  Director. 

Our  greatly  respected  friend,  the  Country  Gentleman,  may 
usually  be  depended  upon  to  hit  the  wrong  target,  like  the 
man  who  shot  at  a  deer  and  killed  a  cow.  In  a  recent 
issue  our  respected  friend,  in  praising  Mr.  Dawley,  says : 

“But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  when  Mr.  Dawlev  took 
hold  of  the  work  the  attendance  was  only  about  *45,000 
in  a  year,  and  last  year,  with  but  $5,000  more  appropria¬ 
tion,  it  was  137,000,  and  the  interest  better  than  ever 
before.  He  has  been  by  far  the  most  successful  director 
of  institutes  the  State  has  ever  had.” 


Very  likely  these  figures  are  correct,  although  we  imagine 
Hawley  did  the  counting.  No  one  need  question  Mr.  Daw- 
ley’s  ability  as  an  organizer.  He  may  also  be  considered 
an  expert  as  a  teacher  in  business  matters  which  have  to 
do  with  breeders  and  farmers.  The  great  value  of 
Mr.  Dawley’s  teaching  is  that  he  uses  living  examples 
and  actual  experience  to  illustrate  his  theme,  instead  of 
relying  upon  theory  and  class-room  work.  As  a  novelty  this 
Winter  we  suggest  a  new  lecture  from  him. 

For  example,  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Dawley  advertised  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  a  service  bull,  which  he  claimed 
had  won  first  prize  as  a  calf  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
Naturally  such  a  winning  would  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  the  bull,  since  a  buyer  would  suppose  ho  came  into  com- 
petition  with  the  very  best  Jerseys  in  the  State.  Here  we 
have  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  doing  business  in 
live  stock.  First  you  should  have  an  animal  of  the  highest 
breeding,  and  exhibit  it  so  as  to  win  prizes.  Mr.  Dawley 
very  modestly  refrained  from  telling  just  how  to  win  such 
prizes.  We  are  sorry  for  this,  because  that  seems  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  business.  When  a  man’s  modesty  is 
such  that  he  will  not  give  such  information,  it  is  necessary 
to  find  it  in  other  ways,  so  we  sent  to  Albany  that  the 
fair  records  might  be  examined.  The  report  made  to  us 
by  a  trustworthy  man  is  as  follows  : 


How  to  Win  First  Prize. 

“No.  301%  bull  calf,  under  one  year,  first  premium,  F. 
E.  Dawley;  no  names  or  registry  number  given  The  en¬ 
tries  had  evidenily  been  made  after  the  other  entries  had 
been  closed,  as  the  other  exhibitors’  entries  were  printed 
with  name  and  registry  number,  and  in  some  instances  the 
name  of  sire  or  dam,  while  Dawley’s  were  entered  in  ink.” 

Mr.  Hawley  evidently  held  this  calf  for  about  a  year 
after  winning  the  prize  and  then,  as  we  have  said,  adver¬ 
tised  him  in  the  Country  Gentleman.  Our  friend,  Mr  II 
G.  Manchester  of  Connecticut,  was  impressed  with  the  great 
bargain  offered  in  this  case,  and  he  jumped  at  the  chance 
°f  buying  a  prize-winning  Jersey  bull  for  the  small  sum 
of  $00.  Mr.  Manchester  has  a  herd  of  some  90  cows,  and 
is  very  anxious  to  increase  the  quality  of  his  milk,  as  he 
has  a  high-class  trade  in  both  milk  and  ice  cream  A 
prize-winning  bull  ought  to  be  just  tile  thing  to  use  in  his 
herd.  (Mr.  Pierce  on  page  794  says  a  single  win  ought 
to  add  $50  to  the  price.)  The  price  seemed  low,  but  the 
high  reputation  of  Mr.  Hawley  both  as  a  breeder  of  Jersey 
cattle  and  as  an  honored  official  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  assured  him  that  buying  this  bull 
was  almost  like  picking  money  out  of  a  milk  pail.  We  will 
let  Mr.  Manchester  tell  his  own  story,  as  he  does  in  the 
following  statement : 

Some  Details  of  the  Case. 

“This  is  to  certify  that  four  years  ago  at  about  this  season 
Mr  F.  E.  Dawley  advertised  in  the  Country  Gentleman  a 
bull  fit  for  service y  the  same  a  first-prize  winner  as  a  young' 
thing  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Mr.  Hawley  agreed  to 
deliver  this  bull  at  our  station,  express  paid,  registered 
transferred  and  full  pedigree  for  $60.  We  sent  him  check 
for  the  bull,  and  in  a  few  days  received  a  letter  stating  that 
the  calf  would  be  shipped  on  such  a  date  then  at  hand.  We 
immediately  wired  him  that  we  had  not  bought  any  calf, 
but  a  service  bull,  and  under  no  conditions  would  receive 
a  calf.  He  wrote  us  that  in  writing  calf  he  had  referred  to 
the  service  bull.  The  bull  came  later,  and  was  the  strang¬ 
est  Jersey  bull  we  had  ever  seen  as  to  the  color,  being  a 
solid  red-colored  animal.  He  agreed  to  send  registry  papers 
and  pedigree,  and  what  purported  to  lie  a  registration  of 
the  animal  came,  but  no  pedigree,  and  though  we  wrote 
him  twice  asking  for  same  could  never  get  it  out  of  him.” 

On  looking  over  such  papers  as  Mr.  Dawley  sent  we  find 
that  the  records  show  that  the  bull  was  dropped  February  28 
1902 ;  that  he  was  transferred  to  Manchester  November  5, 
1903,  but  that  he  was  not  registered  with  the  A.  J.  C.  C 
until  two  months  later,  or  January  7,  1904.  We  have 
heard  of  a  man  who  always  rode  on  the  last  platform  of  the 
last  car  so  as  to  get  the  interest  on  his  ticket  just  as  Ion" 
as  he  could.  Possibly  there  is  something  of  this  same  idea 
in  the  plan  of  winning  prizes  with  unregistered  Jersey  bulls, 
and  then  transferring  them  later  and  not  having  them  reg¬ 
istered  for  a  month  or  two  after  the  transfer.  We  don’t 
know  about  that,  but  it  would  be  an  excellent  topic  for  Mr. 
Hawley  to  discuss  in  the  lecture  we  have  suggested.  The 
price  seems  a  little  low  for  such  an  animal,  but  it  seems 
fair  to  assume  that  Mr.  Dawley  was  very  anxious  to  im¬ 
prove  the  dairy  stock  of  Connecticut  by  sending  this  valu¬ 
able  prize-winning  animal  away  at  the  low  price  of  $69. 
Ihere  is  another  part  of  the  business  of  breeding  purebred 
cattle,  which  is  very  important.  A  satisfied  customer  is, 
by  all  odds,  the  best  advertiser  a  man  can  have.  Some 
four  years,  or  1427  days,  after  the  bull  was  sent,  Mr  Dawley 
evidently  became  impressed  with  the  desire  to  learn  how 
this  bull  turned  out,  so  he  wrote  Mr.  Manchester  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter : 

A  Letter  and  the  Answer. 

“In  November,  1903,  you  had  a  bull  calf  from  me,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  he  has  turned  out  and  what  suc¬ 
cess  you  have  had  in  breeding  Jerseys.  From  past  corre¬ 
spondence  I  judge  that  the  registry  and  transfer  papers 
were  promptly  received,  and  that  the  transaction  was  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  For  many  years  part  of  my  operations 
have  consisted  in  breeding  and  selling  Jerseys  and  with 
one  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  always  been  able  to 
satisfy  my  customers.  I  have  certainly  always  been  anxious 
to  please  them  and  give  them  good  value  'for  the  money 
which  they  have  invested.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  know 
what  success  you  have  had  with  the  animals  which  you  had 
from  me  and  will  appreciate  your  early  reply  in  the  en¬ 
closed  envelope.” 

No  doubt,  in  the  lecture  we  have  suggested,  he  will  show 
this  letter  and  also  copies  of  answers  which  have  been 
received  to  it.  We  do  not  like  to  anticipate  a  lecture  of 
this  kind,  but  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  read  the  reply 
wmich  Mr.  Manchester  sent.  Therefore  we  give  it  below : 

“In  reply  to  your  favor  of  8/23,  ’07,  in  regard  to  bull  we 
purchased  of  you  in  November,  1903,  would  say  that  you  are 
rather  late  in  your  inquiry  as  to  how  we  liked  the  animal’ 
Had  you  been  as  solicitous  then  perhaps  you  would  have 
sent  us  the  pedigree  you  promised,  and  which  we  twice 
wrote  you  for,  but  could  never  get.  We  at  least  should 
a  cons'derably  higher  opinion  of  you  than  we  have 
.i.  ^ae  Present  time.  The  bull  long  since  went  for  beef, 
W’here  he  should  have  gone  before  we  ever  saw  him.” 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  bull  can  now  be  summoned  back 
from  the  beef  barrel  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson,  but  the 
incident  of  his  prize  winning,  his  sale  and  registry,  in  all 
seriousness  form  the  material  for  an  excellent  lecture  on  the 
business  side  of  live  stock  breeding. 


I  think  in  Iowa  we  have  about  250,000,000  bushels  o 
corn,  or  about  80  per  cent  of  last  vear’s  crop  and  about  6< 
per  cent  of  an  average  crop,  with  perhaps  5  to  10  prr  cen 
or  soft  corn  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  20  to  4( 
per  cent  In  the  northern  part,  I  believe  the  final  report) 
will  bear  opt  tbl»  estimate,  bbnsy  wa&lacs. 


DOMESTIC. — Damage  suits  aggregating  $75,000  will  be 
filed  against  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  an  automobile  accident  of  September  17,  in  which 
three  men  were  killed  and  six  injured.  The  chauffeur  of 
the  party  is  under  indictment  for  manslaughter  caused  by 
recklessness.  .  .  .  The  discovery  of  a  passbook  of  the 

Second  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg  showing  a  credit  in  favor 
of  Mrs.  Cassie  Chadwick,  who  died  in  prison  recently,  of 
$305,000  has  caused  Nathan  Loeser,  trustee  for  the  woman’s 
creditors,  to  believe  that  she  has  a  large  sum  of  money 
hidden  away  among  the  banks.  An  investigation  will  he 
made  to  disclose  if  possible  other  assets.  With  the  Second 
National  passbooks  were  others  containing  credits  for  smaller 
sums  on  the  Ifincoln  National  Bank  to  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank  of 
New'  York  and  three  Cleveland  banks.  There  always  has 
been  the  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Chadwick  had  more  money 
than  she  seemed  to  have  while  she  was  in  the  penitentiary. 
Trustee  Loeser  declares  that  whatever  is  left  of  the  estate 
belongs  to  the  creditors  and  not  to  the  heirs,  and  he  will 
make  a  fight  to  obtain  the  $305,000  and  other  sums  which 
may  be  disclosed  to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Chadwick.  .  .  . 

During  the  127  days  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague 
lasted  the  delegates  had  317  dinners  given  in  their  honor, 
including  those  from  the  diplomatic  body  accredited  to  The 
Hague.  The  dinners  cost  altogether  $523,600.  The  most 
expensive  were  those  given  by  Senhor  Barbosa  of  Brazil,  who 
on  several  occasions  spent  for  flowers  alone  $1,600  to  $2,000. 
The  general  expenses  sustained  by  the  governments  amounted 
to  $2,970,000;  including  $1,125,360  spent  for  telegrams. 

.  .  Indictments  were  returned  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M..  by  the 

Federal  Grand  Jury  against  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co., 
of  New  Y’ork  for  coal  land  frauds  in  San  Juan  County. 
This  firm  owns  a  large  tract  of  coal  land  in  that  section,  as 
does  the  Southern  Pacific.  Nineteen  other  indictments  were 
returned,  one  of  them  for  an  attorney  for  Phelps,  Hodge  & 
Co.  and  one  for  former  Territorial  Engineer  Wilson.  .  .  . 

The  Administration  announced  October  21  the  seizure  by  the 
Government  of  property  in  Virginia  belonging  to  corpora¬ 
tions  allied  with  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  The 
seizure  amounted  to  only  about  $7,000.  but  the  novelty  of 
the  proceeding  is  none  the  less  striking,  for  it  is  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  invoked 
section  6  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  which  permits 
seizure  of  trust  goods,  although  that  statute  was  enacted 
more  than  17  years  ago.  Hundreds  of  prosecutions  have 
been  made  by  the  Government  under  authority  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  law  and  some  of  the  most  radical  measures  of  the 
Koosevelt  Administration  have  been  instituted  under  its  pro¬ 
visions,  but  up  to  this  time  section  6  has  been  a  dead  letter 
so  far  as  any  action  by  the  Department  of  Justice  is  con¬ 
cerned.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  October 

21  granted  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  in  affirming  the 
imposition  of  fines  of  $15,000  each  on  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company,  the  Armour  I’acking  Company.  Swuft  &  Co.,  and 
Morris  &  Co.  for  accepting  rebates  from  the  Burlington  road 
on  shipments  of  meat  products  transported  to  the  seaboard 
for  export.  The  packers  attacked  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Elkins  law',  under  which  the  fines  were  assessed,  and 
also  the  validity  of  trying  the  cases  in  the  western  district 
of  Missouri,  when  the  alleged  offence  was  committed  in 
Kansas.  The  cases  will  not  come  up  for  argument  before 
next  Fall  unless  advanced  out  of  turn.  .  .  .  Fire  which 

started  in  a  factory  at  Park  and  Washington  avenues,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y.,  October  22,  damaged  eight  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity,  causing  a  loss  of  $150,000.  .  .  .  Frost  formed 

over  the  Tidewater  trucking  belt  of  Virginia  October  21,  and 
beans,  green  peas,  potatoes  and  other  crops  sustained  heavy 
damage  The  frost  will  result  in  greatly  decreased  shipments 
of  truck  to  northern  markets  this  Fall. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
was  the  record  price  paid  October  17  for  a  single  ear  of  corn. 
The  ear.  a  “Boone  County  White,”  was  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder  in  an  auction  at  the  National  Corn  Exposition 
at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago.  The  purchaser,  who  at  the  same 
rate  per  ear  would  have  paid  $15,000  for  a  bushel,  was  the 
man  who  raised  it,  L.  B.  Glore,  a  farmer  from  Franklin,  Ind. 
The  ear  was  one  of  ten  that  took  the  sweepstakes  in  their 
class. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Hairy  Instructors  and  Investigators  was  held  in  Chicago, 
October  11  in  connection  with  the  National  Dairy  Show'. 
Twenty-three  men  were  present,  representing  10  different 
States.  Following  President  Pearson’s  address  the  programme 
was  composed  largely  of  reports  of  the  various  committees, 
including  “The  Dairy  Score  Card,”  “Official  Testing  of  Dairy 
Cows,”  “Relation  to  the  National  Dairy  Show,”  “Courses  of 
Instructions,”  “Experimental  Work  in  Production,”  and  “Ex¬ 
perimental  Work  in  Manufacture.”  New  committees  were 
appointed  on  “Official  Tests,”  “Standards  for  Dairy  Products,” 
“Co-operative  Work,”  and  “Cow  Test  Association.”  Several 
new  members  were  taken  into  the  association,  which  now 
numbers  about  50.  The  old  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows : 
Prof.  R.  A.  Pearson,  Cornell  University,  president :  Prof. 
Oscar  Erf,  Kansas  State  College,  vice-president ;  and  Prof. 
C.  B.  Lane,  U.  S.  Dairy  Division,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  next  meeting  will  he  held  at  Cornell  University  next 
Summer  in  connection  with  the  Graduate  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  New  York  State  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agricultural  Science  and  Research  met  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  October  9,  and  elected  the 
following  officers :  President,  F.  D.  Ward,  of  Batavia  ;  sec¬ 
retary,  J.  D.  Jacquins,  of  Watervliet.  treasurer,  T.  B.  Wil¬ 
son,  of  Hall’s  Corners :  executive  committee,  F.  H.  Godfrey, 
of  Olean,  Master  of  the  State  Grange;  H.  B.  Stevens,  of 
Tula,  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry ;  W.  C.  Barry,  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  president  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  and  T.  B.  Wilson,  of  Hall’s  Corners,  president  of 
the  State  Fruit  Grower’s  Association. 

The  East  Tennessee  Poultry  Association  will  hold  its 
third  annual  meeting  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  January  7-11, 
1908.  Judges  are  Loring  Brown  and  D.  M.  Owens.  Several 
hundred  dollars  in  cash  and  special  prizes,  ribbons  and  cups 
will  be  offered.  Among  the  latter  are  three  beautiful  silver 
’oving  cups  offered  by  The  Industrious  Hen  Company,  Knox¬ 
ville.  The  American,  S.  C.  Brown  and  White  Leghorn  clubs 
will  meet  there  at  that  time.  Send  for  full  information  to 
John  T.  Oates,  secretary,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Dairy  and 
Live  Stock  Association  was  held  at  Griffin  October  15-16. 

The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
January  22,  23,  1908. 

The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  will  be  held  at  Malone,  December 
10-13.  Thomas  E.  Tiquin,  secretary,  Shelburne,  N.  Y. 


IOWA  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Summer  has  been  cool,  with  an  excess  of  rain.  Vege¬ 
tation  has  been  backward  all  the  Summer.  For  most  of 
August  and  fore  part  of  September  the  weather  was  quite 
cool,  with  nearly  a  continuous  northwest  wind,  but  the  last 
few  days  the  wind  got  around  into  the  south,  and  the 
thermometer  up  near  90  in  the  shade.  The  way  it  is  making 
corn  is  truly  wonderful.  It  looked  doubtfui  for  a  time 
whether  our  corn  would  ripen.  If  this  weather  continues  for 
a  few  days  more  we  shall  have  a  fine  crop  of  corn.  I  have 
great  faith  in  Iowa’s  soil  and  climate  to  produce  corn ;  I 
never  knew  a  failure  here  yet.  Oats  were  a  light  yield. 
What  little  wheat  there  was  sown  yielded  well  Hay  and 
pastures  very  good.  Apples  very  small  crop:  no  plums; 
strawberries,  blackberries  and  grapes  a  fair  yield.  I  picked 
the  last  dish  of  blackberries  September  11.  first  dish  of 
grapes  (Worden)  September  14,  so  you  see  the  season  is 
backward.  Pastures  are  fine,  nearly  as  good  as  in  Tune 
Wheat  sells  for  90  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  48  cents ;  corn 
57  cents;  butter,  24  cents  per  pound,  hogs  $5.75  per  hun¬ 
dred.  A  neighbor  sold  his  farm  a  few  days  ago  for  $100  per 
acre.  The  farm  is  situated  4%  miles  from  a  small  town  on 
the  Mississippi  River;  it  is  about  an  average  farm  for  this 
part  of  the  country  as  to  soil  and  improvements ;  a  good 
house,  two  small  barns,  well,  windmill,  fair  fences.  While 
tWs  Is  a  good  price  I  do  not  tWok  be  cao  buy  a  cheaper  farm 


in  Iowa,  soil  Improvements  and  conveniences  to  market  the 
same.  I  have  a  brother  who  sold  his  farm  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  no 'better  buildings,  no  better  land,  about 
the  same  distance  from  town,  for  $120  per  acre.  Land  has 
been  advancing  here  for  the  last  five  years.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  reached  the  top  yet.  Our  land  is  a  black  loam, 
underlaid  with  yellow  clay,  limestone  beneath,  free  from 
stone,  sand  or  stumps,  permitting  us  to  use  all  kinds  of  im¬ 
proved  farm  machines.  Commercial  fertilizers  of  any  kinds 
are  never  used  her.  Rotation  of  crops,  clover  and  a 
herd  of  cattle  are  our  way  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
our  land.  This  is  not  a  fruit  country  compared  with  some 
other  parts,  still  we  raise  apples,  grapes,  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  plums  and  some  years  peaches,  enough 
to  supply  our  own  wants.  Corn  and  grass  are  our  main 
crops.  With  these  we  raise  and  send  to  market  every  year 
about  5,000,000  cattle,  6,000,000  hogs,  near  11,- 
000,000  of  eggs.  $30,000,000  of  butter  and  cheese,  besides 
much  more.  This  is  a  goodly  land,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
sell  my  farm  and  move  out  of  Iowa  into  any  other  State  to 
farm.  I  believe  Iowa  is  a  poor  State  to  move  away  from. 

Jackson  Co.,  Iowa. _  b.  d. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  WASHINGTON  AND 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

In  the  regions  of  Yakima  and  Wenatchie,  and  other  points 
in  the  great  valley  of  the  Columbia,  are  situated  the  principal 
producing  centers  of  the  hardy  fruits  in  this  State,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  apple  and  pear  of  the  highest  quality  and  type. 
In  my  trip  to  the  Eastern  States  of  a  year  or  two  ago,  I 
found  these  fruits  of  the  fancy  and  highest  priced  trade  more 
often  from  these  points  than  otherwise.  Some  of  these 
orchard  lands  are  held  at  what  seem  fabulous  prices,  sales 
of  orchards  in  full  bearing  being  quoted  at  even  $2,000  per 
acre,  and  that  figure  has  been  given  as  the  value  of  but 
one  crop  of  the  fruit  on  an  acre  in  a  favorable  season.  And 
one  of  the  veracious  (?)  chroniclers,  of  the  type  of  newspapers 
common  here  now  in  their  work  of  boosting  the  State,  has 
given  the  amount  of  the  sales  this  season  from  one-half  acre 
of  pears  as  reaching  the  $4,000  mark,  or  $8,000  per  acre. 
For  the  production  of  a  high  class  Winter  apple  and  pear 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  doubt  these  localities  stand  in 
the  van  with  the  best  producing  sections  of  the  world,  if 
they  are  not  in  the  lead  as  regards  natural  conditions.  In 
the  growing  of  the  commoner,  earlier  ripening  and  more 
perishable  varieties  of  these  fruits  a  hundred  other  points 
in  the  State  make  as  good  a  showing. 

A  couple  of  hundred  miles  north,  just  across  the  British 
Columbia  line,  there  is  a  section  where  orchard  planting  is 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  where  fruits  of  the 
apple  and  pear  have  now  for  a  series  of  years  carried  off  the 
honors  at  the  great  London  shows  against  the  whole  world ; 
also  at  our  own  interstate  fair,  at  Spokane,  when  shown  they 
have  occupied  a  first  place.  The  writer,  having  a  curiosity 
to  see  the  developments  going  on  there  of  late,  made  a 
six  or  eight-day  visit  early  in  the  present  Autumn  months 
to  the  region  of  Grand  Forks,  B.  C.,  and  particularly  to  the 
200-acre  orchard  of  the  Covert  estate.  This  is  situated  in  a 
wide  extended  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Kettle  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Columbia,  about  1,800  feet  above  sea  level, 
or  about  the  altitude  of  the  city  of  Spokane.  The  valley 
here  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  hills,  so  that 
it  is  protected  from  any  high  winds,  the  dry  fleecy  snow 
of  Winter,  usually  20  to  24  inches  in  depth  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  never  blowing  about  or  drifting.  The  Kettle  River 
itself  occupies  a  wide  cut  of  some  200  feet  in  depth  below 
the  valley  proper,  giving  the  best  of  air  drainage  to  the 
orchard  lands.  As  to  exemption  from  late  or  early  frosts  I 
noticed  that  corn  and  tender  plants,  while  being  frosted  at 
Spokane,  were  yet  green  and  growing  here.  The  orchard 
has  a  good  irrigation  system  from  a  mountain  stream  a  few 
miles  distant,  and  though  trees  and  crops  make  a  fairly 
good  growth  and  showing  without,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
no  fruit  of  the  high  class  referred  to  can  be  produced  here 
(or  elsewhere  for  that  matter)  without  a  full  flow  of  water 
upon  the  soil  in  the  dry  period  when  the  fruit  drains  upon 
the  soil  for  its  fullest  development  in  the  late  Summer. 

Comparing  this  point  with  the  best  orchard  districts  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  I  note  the  following:  Because  of  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  there  is  a  total  absence  of  fungi. 
None  of  the  more  injurious  insect  pests,  such  as  the  San  Josd 
scale,  Codling  moth,  etc.,  are  here.  In  the  largest  fruit 
districts  of  this  State  the  growers  have  to  spray  as  much  as 
six  times  during  the  season  with  arsenicals  to  ensure  im¬ 
munity  from  the  moth.  This  point  has  the  finest  railroad 
facilities;  two  transcontinental,  besides  several  other  lines 
of  road,  centering  here.  Because  of  the  tariff  protection  the 
buyers  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  cities  offer  higher  prices 
for  the  fruit  than  across  the  lines,  and  this  being  a  great 
mining  center  there  is  a  fine  local  market.  I  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  choicer  late 
varieties  of  apples,  as  grown  there.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  with  the  McIntosh  Red.  It  seems  possible  that  at  some 
time  this  may  take  a  leading  place  among  the  dessert  fruits 
m  the  London  market.  j.  p.  cass. 

Washington. 


THE  OKANAGAN  VALLEY. — I  have  just  got  back  from 
a  short  trip  to  the  Okanagan  Valley  which  is  about  160 
miles  east  of  Vancouver  though  nearly  500  by  rail.  It  is 
certainly  a  wonderland  and  splendidly  demonstrates  what 
irrigation  will  do  in  the  “dry  belt.”  Fancy  a  maiden  lady, 
with  hardly  any  help,  raising  (amongst  other  crops)  over 
10  tons  of  tomatoes  on  half  an  acre  of  ground.  This  alone 
will  net  her  nearly  $1,000.  Then  she  had  melons,  beans, 
onions,  and  other  vegetables,  besides,  on  her  10-acre  ranch. 
Another  ranch,  where  they  have  large  glasshouses  for  rais¬ 
ing  early  plants,  is  reported  to  have  made  $1,500  per  acre 
out  of  their  tomatoes.  This  last  place  is  fronting  on  the 
Okanagan  Lake.  A  little  farther  north,  at  Armstrong,  $1,500 
per  acre  is  the  reported  return  for  celery  crop,  while  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  small  fruits  all  pay  handsomely. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  h.  t.  t. 

IOWA  ALFALFA. — That  Iowa  Alfalfa  field  is  still  grow¬ 
ing.  Two  good  crops  were  cut  this  season,  and  now  the  third 
is  ready.  The  trial  patch  is  spotted.  The  seed  was  sown 
on  ground  from  which  oats  had  been  cut  the  same  season ; 
a  good  many  volunteered  that  Fall,  and  wherever  such  was 
the  case,  the  Alfalfa  is  missing,  but  where  a  good  stand  was 
secured  the  Alfalfa  seems  to  grow  stronger  and  quicker  after 
cutting.  I  think  if  the  Clark  method  of  cultivating  and 
sowing  more  seed  had  been  followed  a  good  stand  would  have 
covered  the  field.  I  believe  in  breaking  the  crust  of  the 
ground,  and  the  dust  method.  The  owner,  however,  is  not 
discouraged.  Another  trial  field  was  sown  this  Fall,  and  is 
looking  well.  Part  of  this  tract  has  received  the  wash 
from  the  barnyard  for  30  years.  Oats  always  fall  down 
and  corn  grows  immense.  A  part  is  also  sandy,  a  ridge,  so 
a  good  chance  is  given  to  test  on  the  three  soils:  first  the 
clay  of  the  first  field,  second,  the  black  rich  loam,  and  the 
sandy  ridge.  How  deep  this  sand  is  we  don’t  know,  but 
water  must  be  about  10  to  12  feet.  We  read  a  while  ago 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  dwarf  trees,  apple,  for  general  plant¬ 
ing.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  results  and  name  variety 
and  stocks ;  age  when  coming  into  bearing  and  yield  per  tree'? 

Iowa-  m.  p.  w. 


year  the  best  time  to  select  seed  corn.  While  the  corn  is 
standing  in  the  field,  go  through  the  field  and  select  the  best 
ears,  and  have  in  mind  the  normal  growth  of  stalk  Have 
an  eye  to  the  condition  of  the  stalks  nearby;  select  ears 
that  grow  close  to  ground  and  that  droop  over  as  they 
mature.  This  is  very  important  in  wet  seasons,  as  the  water 
cannot  run  in  and  damage  grain.  I  think  this  plan  of  se¬ 
lecting  seed  corn  the  most  satisfactory  way  possible.  See 
that  this  corn  is  well  dried  out  before  freezing  weather,  and 
then  in  the  Spring  before  planting  time  go  over  this  seed 
carefully  and  discard  all  unsound  ears.  Rub  off  the  little 
end  by  hand.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better 
to  take  off  some  of  the  butt  ends,  then  I  have  a  grader  that 
takes  out  all  irregular  and  round  grains,  so  as  to  insure  a 
regular  drop  with  planter.  I  sometimes  make  my  selection 
in  this  way,  and  then  plant  a  small  piece  with  some  of  this 
select  seed  away  from  all  other  corn,  and  then  select  the 
best  seed  from  this  the  following  year,  though  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  this  every  year.  We  are  far  enough  so’>th 
not  to  be  bothered  about  oup  cqjtjj  pot  drying  out  sufficiently 
before  freezing  weather,  w.  b.  tdsjtsb. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

THE.  ANGELUS. 


Bells  of  the  I’ast,  whose  long-forgotten  music 
Still  fills  the  wide  expanse, 

Tingeing  the  sober  twilight  of  the  Present 
With  color  of  romance  ! 

I  hear  your  call,  and  see  the  sun  descending 
On  rock  and  wave  and  sand, 

As  down  the  coast  the  mission  voices,  blend¬ 
ing, 

Girdle  the  heathen  land. 

Within  the  circles  of  your  incantation 
No  blight  nor  mildew  falls; 

Nor  fierce  unrest,  nor  lust,  nor  low  ambition 
Passes  those  airy  walls. 

Borne  on  the  swell  of  your  long  waves  reced¬ 
ing, 

I  touch  the  farther  Past — 

I  see  the  dying  glow'  of  Spanish  glory, 

The  sunset  dream  and  last ! 

Before  me  rise  the  dome-shaped  mission 
towers, 

The  white  Presidio ; 

The  swart  commander  in  his  leathern  jerkin, 
The  priest  in  stole  of  snow. 

Once  more  I  see  Portala's  cross  uplifting 
Above  the  setting  sun  ; 

And  past  the  headland,  northward,  slowly 
drifting, 

The  freighted  galleon. 

O  solemn  bells  !  whose  consecrated  masses 
Recall  the  faith  of  old — 

O  tinkling  bells!  that  lulled  with  twilight 
music 

The  spiritual  fold ! 

Your  voices  break  and  falter  in  the  darkness 
Break,  falter,  and  are  still, 

And  veiled  and  mystic,  like  the  Host  descend¬ 
ing, 

The  sun  sinks  from  the  hill ! 

— Bret  Harte. 

* 

The  Melbourne  Australasian  tells 
about  a  small  girl  from  town  who  was 
making  her  first  visit  to  the  country. 
While  playing  near  a  brook  she  met  with 
a  turtle,  a  creature  she  had  never  seen 
before.  After  carefully  observing  it  for 
some  time,  she  ran  into  the  house,  ex¬ 
claiming  :  “Oh,  grandma,  I  saw  something 
so  funny  down  there ;  it  put  its  hands  and 
its  feet  in  its  pockets  and  swallowed  its 
head.  What  is  it?” 

* 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  tells  how  a 
lady,  intent  on  raising  some  chickens, 
purchased  some  eggs  for  the  purpose.  She 
inquired  of  a  friend  how  long  the  eggs 
should  remain  under  the  hen,  and  the 
friend  replied:  “1  hree  weeks  for  chickens, 
and  four  weeks  for  ducks.  Some  time 
after  they  met  again,  and  the  friend  asked 
how  the  chickens  had  turned  out. 

“After  three  weeks,”  the  lady  replied, 
“I  looked  and  there  were  no  chickens,  so 
1  took  the  hen  away,  as  I  didn’t  want 
ducks.” 

* 

Goose  stuffed  with  sauer  kraut  is  a 
German  dish  for  the  Winter  season.  Se¬ 
lect  a  young  goose  and  prepare  it  for 
roasting.  Stuff  it  generously  with  sauer 
kraut  and  place  it  in  an  earthen  roaster 
if  possible.  Rub  the  goose  with  salt  and 
pepper ;  lay  it  in  the  pan  and  pack  sauer 
kraut  well  around  it;  add  one  pint  of 
boiling  water  and  roast,  covered,  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven,  basting  frequently 
with  the  pan  dripping  until  it  is  brown 
and  tender.  Dish  the  kraut  with  the 
goose.  Boil  the  giblets  and  make  into  a 
separate  gravy,  as  the  pan  gravy  will  not 
suffice;  too  much  of  the  juice  is  absorbed 
by  the  kraut. 

* 

A  plain  plum  pudding,  without  suet,  is 
made  as  follows:  Take  10  ounces  of  flour 
and  rub  into  it  six  ounces  of  butter ;  when 
well  mixed  add  three  ounces  of  brown 
sugar,  a  tablespoonful  of  molasses,  six 
ounces  of  well-washed,  dried  and  picked 
currants  and  sultana  raisins  (three  of 
each),  one  ounce  of  finely  cut  mixed  peel, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  mixed  spice,  the 
grated  peel  and  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
Mix  all  well  together,  and  then  add  two 
whole  eggs,  and  mix  again,  with  the  addi¬ 


tion  of  a  good  pinch  of  salt.  Now  add  a 
good  half  cup  of  warm  milk,  into  which 
has  been  worked  a  small  half  tcaspoonful 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  Stir  thoroughly, 
and  put  into  a  pudding  cloth  that  has  been 
lightly  wrung  out  of  hot  water :  tie  up  so 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  to  swell, 
and  boil  for  two  and  a  half  hours. 

* 

The  Ohio  State  University,  in  its  agri¬ 
cultural  college  extension  bulletin  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  touches  on  the  subject  of  bad 
manners  at  the  table  and  otherwise  in 
the  home.  “Manners  makyth  man,”  said 
William  of  Wykeham,  and  it  is  quite  as 
true  now  as  five  centuries  ago.  A  man 
may  have  all  the  graces  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  yet  be  regarded  as  a  boor,  be¬ 
cause  of  an  uncouth  exterior.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  strangers,  at  least, 
must  take  us  at  our  face  value ;  it  is  only 
our  friends  who  recognize  the  gold  be¬ 
neath  the  rusty  covering.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  country  people  are  really  in 
any  more  need  of  such  instruction  than 
others,  for  the  lamentable  displays  of  un¬ 
couthness  and  discourtesy  seen  in  almost 
every  public  place  show  that  a  campaign 
of  civilization  is  needed  in  the  cities  as 
much  as  elsewhere.  But  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  country  boy  or  girl  should  be 
slovenly  of  person  or  ungainly  of  manner, 
and  we  are  not  living  up  to  our  privileges 
when  we  permit  it.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
use  knife  and  fork  correctly,  to  eat  and 
drink  neatly  and  noiselessly,  and  to  show 
courtesy  to  one’s  companions,  at  a  kitchen 
table  spread  with  clean  oilcloth  as  at  a 
dining  table  decked  with  silver  and  dam¬ 
ask.  When  courtesy  becomes  a  fixed 
habit,  as  the  result  of  home  training  and 
environment,  there  need  be  no  risk 
of  self-betraying  awkwardness  among 
strangers. 

* 

It  is  said  that  1,200  people  in  Kennebec 
County,  Me.,  have  pledged  themselves  to 
abstain  from  meat-eating  for  10  days,  as 
a  protest  against  the  present  high  prices 
demanded  for  meat.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  the  cattleman  is  being  benefited 
by  these  increased  prices,  but  we  do  know 
that  they  are  a  heavy  burden  to  those 
whose  income  does  not  increase,  while  the 
price  of  living  does.  We  think  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  lessen  one’s  purchases  of  meat 
without  lessening  materially  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  dietary,  but  this  often  means 
extra  work  in  preparing  the  food.  This 
does  not  mean  cutting  out  meat  entirely, 
but  replacing  it  in  part  with  well-cookcd 
vegetables.  We  occasionally  take  a  meal 
at  a  vegetarian  restaurant,  where,  one 
would  imagine,  such  food  would  be  served 
in  the  most  appetizing  fashion,  but  our 
experience  is,  as  a  rule,  that  the  vegetables 
are  decidedly  insipid,  and  often  poorly 
cooked.  Of  course  a  farmer’s  family, 
with  eggs,  poultry  and  milk  at  hand,  is 
not  in  the  same  position  as  those  who 
must  buy  all  their  supplies  in  the  open 
market.  In  cutting  down  the  meat  bills 
the  first  items  we  would  eliminate  are 
steaks,  chops  and  expensive  roasts.  They 
are  all  very  nice,  but  they  cost  too  much, 
and  the  steaks  and  chops  are  extravagant 
for  a  family.  We  would  also  make  use 
of  cheese  quite  freely,  especially  in  cook¬ 
ing.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  watery 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  turnips, 
squash,  etc.,  can  take  the  place  of  meat, 
no  matter  how  well  they  are  cooked. 

How  to  Cook  a  Husband. 

Can  you  give  me  the  recipe  “How  to  cook 
a  husband?”  Please  answer  by  return  mail. 

MRS.  H.  B. 

Some  misguided  women  seem  to  think 
that  the  only  way  to  cook  a  husband  is 
to  get  him  in  hot  water  first,  and  roast 
him  afterwards.  However,  we  imagine 
that  our  inquirer  wants  a  whimsical  old- 
fashioned  quotation  under  this  title,  which 
we  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  and  whose 
authorship  is  unknown  to  us.  If  any  of 
our  readers  can  find  this  recipe  in  a  scrap 
book  or  other  collection,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  it. 


Simpson-  Eddystone 

&  Black  &  Whites 

The  cost  of  making  a  dress  often 
exceeds  the  cost  of  material. 
Simpson  -  Eddystone  Prints  out¬ 
wear  the  cost  of  making.  Sub¬ 
stantial  quality.  Fast  color.  Some 
designs  with  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson - 
Eddystone  Black-and-  Whites. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


AT  i 


PRICE 


See  the 
dovetail 
prongs  of 
this  grate. 

They  i  nsurc  freest 
access  of  air  for  the 
Most  Perfect  Fire.  Yet 
this  is  an  arrangement  for 
and  strength  that  withstands  the  destruc¬ 
tive  action  of  heat  lon-er  than  any  other  grate 
you  can  possibly  find.  This  Most  Substantial 
Fi  re  Box  of  the 


can  be  changed  from  coni  to  wood  burning  in  a 
few  seconds  The  oval  shape  leaves  no  corners 
for  clinkers  to  form  or  asnes  to  accumulate. 
Five  ordinary  sets  of  brick  arc  outlasted  by  the 
one  heavy  STERLING  set.  The  lining  extends 
the  entire  width  of  oven  front  for  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  to  that  vital  part  when  wood  is  burned. 

Only  one  of  over  twenty  important  features 
found  in  the  STERLING  RANGE.  Ask  for 
our  booklet  and  become  convinced  that  there 
are  no  “just  as  good  ”  argu¬ 
ments.  Our  dealer  will  tell 
you  truthfully  that 
“A  Poor  Stove  is  Not  Cheap 
at  Any  Price." 

Write  Dent.  “A”  for  free  booklet.  | 


ILL  STOVE  WORK: 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Lancaster.  Pa. 


^SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

v'.f  Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 

•  A  ’»il  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
Bt*.  .iff  or  money  refunded. 

■  •  1^'  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

_  Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
39  Furnace  8 1.,  Uorhe»ter,  K  V. 


Price  from 
$•2 . 00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas- 


THE  MAN  WHO  SWEARS  BY 
THE  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 


is  the  man  who 
has  tried  to  get 
the  same  service 
out  of  some 
other  make 


Clean -Light -Durable 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 
and  Sold  Everywhere 
at  $300 


ILLUSTRATED  CATAL00 
FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


A  Farm  Telephone 

Saves  its  Cost  the  FirstYear 

Do  you  realize  how  much  valuable  time 
you  waste  going  to  town  or  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms,  on  errands  that  could  bedone 
over  a  phone?  You  need  extra  hands; 
or  information  from  town;  or  a  doctor  for 
your  wife  perhaps.  These  matters  could 
he  attended  to  with  a  phone,  but  there 
isn't  any  phone,  you  say.  Then  why  not 
let  us  show  you  how  you  can  make  gen¬ 
erous  profits  by  organizing  a  farmer's 
telephone  line,  and  also  tell  you  how  to 
organize,  to  build  and  to  operate  it? 
We  tell  you  all  this  in  our  interesting 
FREE  Booklet  22X.  Write  for  it.  Addres* 
A  no- rim  n  Electric  Telephone  Co., 
<>40!Miti00  Slate  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Finest  Tens  19c.  27c  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  lie,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLI)  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  .particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 

F.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 

LL  B5*  PI  I  SIB  a  H  9  Mils  Prairie  Dogs, 

■  I  B  £|  fj  7  '  Woodcbucks.Goptaers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
■‘Tbe  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

thehgHnd  «F[jnia  Cart)on  Bisulpi!ide”aro doing! 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 

BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. f 
Far  superior  toemery^  l 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address. 

ROYAL  MIG.  CO..  226  E.  Walnut  St., 

A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  i»  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  hand*:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
Inhale  the  ofTennive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their  de- 
light  with  the  ‘‘Kelianee.’* 

~  Every  wringer  guai anteed  to 
give  satisfacilon.  Your  ad- 
a  postal  will  bring  you  an  Interesting  booklet  on  the  hands. 

CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.  Y, 

PATENTS  INVENT! 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune ! 
$1,000,000  offered  for  One  Invention 

FREE  BOOK:  gives  list  of  inventions  wanted  ;  tells 
how  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability  :  send 
sketch  or  model.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sure  Income  For  Life 

affected  neither  by  trade  conditions  nor  Increasing  age, 
is  offered  to  young  men  oC  good  character  by  tho 
United  Stales  Government.  Thousands  will  soon  bo 
appointed  to  tbe  Railway  Mall  Service.  Our  students  are 
getting  quick  appointments.  You  can  too.  if  you  tako 
our  correspondence  course — Booklet  15  tells  bow — free. 
Write  for  It  today  State  age.  height  and  weight. 
CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

fZfTffifoi)  MEM 

'/ANTED 

Jobs  are  always' 
waiting  for  com¬ 
petent  men.  The 
roads  have  no 
time  for  the 
training 
of  green 

— - - hands. 

OurRm  R.  T raining  Sc  fooo / 

does  that.  Fits  you  to  step  right  in  and  take  good 
salary  and  secure  promotion.  Correspondence 
plan,  only  spare  time  needed.  Free  book,  "Rail¬ 
road  Training  for  the  Mllilons"  tells  all.  Write  for 
copy  and  get  full  particulars. 

RAILROAD  MEN’S  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 
Bo«  718.  Freeport.  Illinois. 


dress  on 

LEE 


SEND  FOR  OUR  STOVE 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 

"A 


Direct  to  Vou  ” 


YRADE-MAOK  OESISTEOEO 

at  actual  factory  prices.  Yon  save  from  *5  to  because  yon  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers’ 
jobbers’  and  middlemen’s  profits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  tbe  freight  and  sell  you  on 
OCA  it  _ You  not  only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 

OOU  LSayS  AppPOVcll  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  in  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best, 
equipped  stove  faetoriesln  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  Is  carefully  Inspected  and  we  know  it  is  _ 

right.  If  not.  you  get  your  money  back  without  aquibble.  Y'ou  cannot  get  a  bctter.no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers’  prollt!  Is  It  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory  I 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  Mo.  1  14-.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Qualltyand  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Prices  with  others — and  save  your  money.  Our  l.ne  is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes, — for  tbe  home,  school, 
church,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
Siouses,  clubs  and  camps,  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  child’s  underwaist  shown  in  No. 
5743  is  an  excellent  pattern  for  a  stout 
material.  I  he  waist  is  made  with  front 
and  backs  and  is  supplied  with  under-arm 
facings  that  mean  exceptional  strength 
and  service.  The  little  drawers  can  be 
finished  either  with  or  without  tucks  and 


0743  Child’s  Drawers  with  Waist, 

2  to  8  years. 

arc  gathered  with  bands  and  closed  at  the 
sides.  Buttonholes  are  worked  in  the 
hands  and  buttons  are  sewed  to  the  waist 
to  correspond,  so  that  the  two  can  be  held 
firmly  together.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size  (6  years)  is  for 
the  underwaist  1  yard  27  inches  wide, 
with  2}&  yards  of  edging;  for  the  drawers 
1  yard  36  inches  wide,  with  1 y2  yards  of 
edging.  I  he  pattern  5743  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  children  of  2,  4,  6  and  8  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 

The  misses’  corset  cover  and  petticoat 
shown  in  No.  5509  will  be  found  a  very 
useful  pattern,  as  it  can  be  varied  to 
form  different  models.  The  corset  cover 
is  made  in  two  portions  that  are  seamed 
at  the  back  and  with  a  basque  portion  that 
is  joined  to  its  lower  edge.  The  upper 
edge  is  threaded  with  ribbon  that  regu¬ 
lates  the  size  and  the  arms-eyes  edges  are 
underfaced  and  trimmed  with  lace  frills. 


Beet  Pickles. 

Beet  and  Cabbage  Pickle. — Take  one- 
third  cabbage,  two-thirds  of  cooked  beets 
and  one  red  pepper;  chop  the  beets  very 
fine,  also  cabbage  and  pepper,  which  are 
not  cooked.  Mix  these  three  together, 
then  add  one-third  of  the  whole,  of  grated 
horseradish ;  sugar  and  salt  to  taste.  Pom- 
in  vinegar  enough  to  come  to  the  top  of 
pickle;  do  not  make  it  too  wet;  put  in 
jars  immediately  and  seal  tight. 

Spiced  Beets. — Take  one  pint  of  vinegar 
and  two  pounds  of  sugar,  boil  up  once, 
then  add  sliced  cooked  beets,  a  little 
whole  mace,  cinnamon  and  cloves ;  let 
boil  up  once  or  twice  and  put  in  jars  and 
seal.  These  are  delicious. 

I  also  take  any  other  beets  and  slice 
after  cooking  and  add  plain  vinegar  and 
pepper;  let  them  boil  up  just  enough  to 
make  thoroughly  hot  and  seal  in  glass 
jars.  With  these  three  recipes  I  use  up 
all  the  beets,  and  they  are  all  relished 
greatly  by  all  men  folks  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months;  the  plain  pickled  beets  I  can 
use  for  minced  beets  in  Winter,  by  simply 
taking  out.  chopping  fine,  adding  the  vin¬ 
egar  in  which  they  were  bottled,  and  a 
generous  lump  of  butter.  Set  on  stove 
and  let  boil  up;  they  are  ready  to  serve. 

I  always  cook  the  salt  in  with  the  beets 
when  boiling  them  first.  p.  a.  e. 

Sausage  and  Ham. 

I  see  some  one  wants  a  good  tested 
recipe  for  sausage  meat.  This  is  a  good 
one;  I  have  used  it  over  30  years,  and  it 
always  proved  right :  To  30  pounds  meat, 
two  ounces  black  pepper,  four-  ounces 
sage  (dry),  lo  ounces  salt,  one  small  ta¬ 
blespoonful  ginger.  I  grind  the  meat 
as  fine  as^  I  wish  to  have  it ;  dry  the  sage 
and  rub  it  through  a  sieve,  then  add  the 
other  articles,  and  mix  it  well  with  the 
hands;  also  a  little  warm  water,  a  pint 
or  so.  _  Then  fill  cases  and  it  will  keep 
good  till  warm  weather  comes.  I  hang 
the  sausages  up  in  a  dark  room. 

Pickle  for  Hams. — This  will  keep  the 
year  through;  we  hang  them  up  upstairs 
in  a  dark  room  where  they  keep  and  are 
good  till  butchering  comes  again.  To 
one  gallon  of  water,  add  one  pint  Turk’s 
Island  salt,  dry  measure,  rounding;  half¬ 
pint  molasses,  one  ounce  saltpeter.  Make 
enough  brine  to  cover  the  hams  anc 
keep  them  in  the  brine  seven  weeks;  then 
smoke.  Ours  weigh  from  20  to  30 
pounds,  and  have  always  proved  good. 
These  two  recipes  were  given  to  me  more 
than  30  years  ago.  mrs.  Howard  smith 

Six  pounds  lean  and  three  pounds  fat 
fresh  pork;  12  teaspoonfuls  powderec 
sage;  six  teaspoonfuls  salt;  six  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  black  pepper.  Cut  meat  in  con¬ 
venient  size  for  the  chopper,  and  mix  sea¬ 
soning  thoroughly  in  with  the  hands  be¬ 
fore  grinding.  We  pack  solid  in  bright 
tins,  and  seal  with  a  thin  skin  of  fresh 
lard,  slicing  off  as  required.  We  have 
used  the  above  formula  for  30  years  and 
find  it  satisfactory.  mary  mann. 


More  Eggs 


Write  for  the  "Enterprising  Housekeeper  " 
a  book  of  200  valuable  Recipes 
and  Kitchen  Helps.  Sent  Free. 


More  Money 


The  increased  production  of  eggs  from  a  very  small 
flock  of  poultry  will  soon  pay  for  an  Enterprise  Bone,  Shell 
and  Corn  Mill.  Cracked  corn,  ground  bone,  oyster  and  other 
shells,  etc.,  are  important  items  of  egg-making  material  and 
must  be  furnished  in  winter  to  secure  an  abundance  of  high- 
priced  eggs.  They  can  be  furnished  at  lowest  cost  by  the  use  of  an 


No.  750 
Price,  $8,50 


M»«0 


ENTERPRISE 

Bone,  Shell  and  Corn  Mill 

Order  one  early  in  the  season,  and  the  hens  will 
surely  pay  for  it.  The  mill  shown  in  cut  costs 
only  $8.50.  Will  grind  corn,  dry  bones,  oyster 
and  other  shells,  etc.,  making  valuable  poultry 
food.  May  be  used  for  making  bone  meal 
fertilizer. 

A  good  all-round  mill  for  farmers  and  poultrymen, 
and  for  strength  and  durability  is  unexcelled.  Weight 
60  lbs.  Capacity,  iyK  bushels  of  corn  per  hour.  Look 
for  the  name  "Enterprise  ”  on  the  machine  you  buy. 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  General  Stores,  etc. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA., 

203  Dauphin  St.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


MARK 


The  Bookshelf. 

Forage  and  I* iber  Crops  in  America; 
by  Thomas  F.  Hunt;  413  pages;  many 
illustrations ;  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.  This  is  a  companion  book  to 
Prof.  Hunt’s  excellent  work  on  cereals. 
It  is  suitable  for  the  farm  library  or  as 
a  school  text  book.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.75. 

Soils;  by  Charles  W.  Burkett;  303 
pages;  126  illustrations;  published  by 
Orange  Judd  Co.  This  book  treats  of  the 
properties  of  soils,  their  improvement  and 
management,  and  the  problems  of  crop 
growing  and  crop  feeding.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  from  this  office.  $1.25. 


8509  Misses’  Corset  Cover  and  Petticoat, 

12  to  16  ytars. 

Hie  petticoat  is  five  gored  and  is  made 
with  a  little  dust  ruffle  at  the  lower  edge 
and  a  gathered  flounce  arranged  over  it. 
It  can  be  laid  in  inverted  plaits  at 
the  back  or  drawn  up  by  means 
<jf  tapes  as  preferred  and  can  be 
either  joined  to  the  belt  or  underfaced. 
I  he  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  1^4  yards  of  flouncing  14 
inches  wide,  with  l/\  yard  of  plain  mate¬ 
rial  36  inches  wide  for  the  corset  cover, 
■1/  yarc^s  °f  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
•P  s  yards  of  flouncing  14  inches  wide  for 
the  petticoat,  or  3J4  yards  36  inches  wide 
if  one  material  is  used  throughout.  The 
pattern  5509  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  12, 
14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 
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^  Consumption’s 
$fli  record  in  New 
•Q*  York  City  alone: 
<0»  40,000  suffer- 


* 

* 

♦ 

* 

* 

o 


ei*sj  10,000  deaths  & 
every  year  —  200  41 
weekly — 28  daily —  Q* 
one  every  hour. 

Scott*  dF  4* 

Eemxxlsion  v 

has  cured 


cured  more  jl 
coughs  and  colds  j*, 
£  and  prevented  more  ^ 
Q  consumption  than  ^ 
any  other  prepara-  ^ 
q  tion  in  the  world. 

All  druggists  ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


BRAND 


WHY 


They  fit  better- 
wear  better— last 
longer.  Made  from 
new  pure  Para  Rub- 
„  ,,  ....  ber,  the  only  kind  of 

rubber  that  should  ever  be  put  in  a 
rubber  boot.  They  stretch  and  give 
without  cracking,  and  are  always 
comfortable  to  the  wearer. 

.  Some  rubber  boots  are  made  of  old 
junk  rubber-dead  and  lifeless-that 
cracks  and  leaks  after  a  few  weeks' 
•  jon  L  spend  your  money  for 
that  kind.  Buy  only  the  boots  with 
the  Ituffalo  Brand — the  yel¬ 
low  label  that’s  put  on  every 
boot  we  make.  It  guarantees 
service,  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction  that  can’t  be  found  in 
any  other  make. 

Free  booklet  C,"  explains 
how  we  make  them.  Write 
for  it  today. 

Established  Over  Fifty  Tears 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO., 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St., 

Buffalo,  N.  ¥. 


CORNED  BEEF 

AVe  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
nir’a  nw*,apS'  }V  1 ;  GUARANTEE  THE 
ini  im  ’  Lt? ™ e.ry t,u<  y  °,'<lers  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEE!  Is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices — will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 

Men’s 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Suits  and 
overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 

rS,  Suits 

Overcoats  and  Raincoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$7:22  to  818:22 


Women’s  dress  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henrietlas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs.  Every 
yard  guaranteed. 

EXPRESS  CHARGES  PAID. 

Write  for  samples  and 
catalogue. 


Ladies’ 

Fall 
Dress 
Patterns 

in  ali 

Shades 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Cider  Machinery-Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.  .Syracuse,  N.Y. 


BROKEN  COOKIES  , S.'iS;,,",: 

broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.S0  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass* 


RURAL 

TELEPHONE 

BOOK112  Pages 


Largest  and  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Ever  Published. 

Tel  Is  how  to  organize,  build,  manage 
and  operate  a  Rural  Telephone  Line 
or  Exchange.  Indispensable  to  every 
one  interested  or  contemplatingbuild- 
inga  Rural  system.  Write  for  it  today 

CenturyTcIephone  Constr.Co. 

Dept,  fl,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


OF  course  Chiclets  are  popular!  The  delicious 

chewing  gum  in  its  dainty  candy  covering  and  the  six  drops 
of  pungent*  peppermint  which  flavor  it,  are  the  very  good 
reasons  why  you  will  be  benefited  no  less  than  you  will  be  pleased 
if  you  buy  a  5c  or  10c  packet  of  CHICLETS  to-day.  Should 
your  druggist  or  confectioner  not  sell  Chiclets  now  send  us  a  dime 
for  a  sample  and  a  booklet. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  6  CO.,  INC.,  527  No.  24th  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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MARKETS 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Butter  has  dropped  one-half  cent  and  trade 
is  slightly  Improved.  Egg  market  in  very 
unsettled  condition,  new-laid  stock  scarce,  but 
storage  and  under  grades  offered  urgently. 
Hop  business  is  dull  both  in  the  East  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  market  in  Europe  is 
very  firm  and  advancing.  Potato  market  is 
a  trifle  stronger,  though  no  improvement  in 
prices  is  noted. 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  ending 
October  25,  1907,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  Red,  for  export  — 
No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth....  — 

Corn  . 

Oats  .  — 

R.ve .  — 

Barley  . 

MILLFEED. 

Bran  . . 24.50 

Middlings  . 2<.o0 

Red  Dog  . 

Linseed  meal  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  . 

No.  2 .  — 

No.  3  . 18.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 10.00 

Clover  . 15.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 14.00 

Short  and  Oat  . 10.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1  91 
can,  netting  four  cents  in 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Factory  . 

State  Dairy  . 

Packing  stock  . 


@1.11 
@1.18 
(a  72 
(a)  56 
(<v  95 
@1.20 


@28.00 

@30.00 

@31.50 

@32.00 

@22.00 
@20.00 
@19.00 
@20.00 
(a  17.00 
@  1 0.00 
@  1 2.00 


per  40-quart 
20-cent  zone. 


23 

20 

•>•) 

18 


CHEESE. 


Full  cream,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Skims  . 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white . 

White,  good  to  choice 
Mixed  colors,  best. . . . 
Common  to  good  ... 

Western  . 

Storage  . 
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28% 

27 

23 

27 

09 


16% 

16 

12 


38 

32 

34 

24 

18 

15 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  bu.  . . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney  . 
White  Kidney 
Yellow  Eye  . . . 


.2.15 

.2.10 

.2.10 

.2.15 

.2.70 

.2.20 


New,  prime 
Old  crop  . . . 
German  crop, 


to 


HOPS. 

choice .  16 

.  9 

1907  30 


@  40 
f,i  36 
@  36 
@  30 
@  26 
@  20 

@2.40 

@2.35 

@2.40 

@2.50 

@2.75 

@2.25 


@  18 
@  13 
@  36 


Apples,  evap., 
Common  to 
Raspberries  . 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

.  fancy  . 

good . 


APPLES. 

Alexander,  bbl . 

Snow  and  Wealthy  . 

Twenty  Ounce  . 

Fall  Pippin  . 

King  . 

Ben  Davis . 

Greening  . . 

Hubbardston  . . . 

Baldwin  . .  * . 

Wfistsm*  bu.  boi> . . . 


8 

32 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

.200 

2.00 

1.50 


@  10% 
@  10 
@  34 

@4.50 
@4.00 
@3.50 
@3.50 
@4.50 
@  3.25 
@8.50 
@300 
@3.00 
@3.25 


VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Peaches,  24-qt.  carrier . 2.00  @3-60 

16-qt.  bkt . 100  @1.50 

Pears,  Seckel  and  Bartlett,  bbl. 5.00  @6.2u 

Bose,  bbl . 4-60  @».->0 

Clairgeau  . 3.50  @;>.00 

Anjou  . 3.00  @4.o0 

Sheldon  . 3.00  @4-->0 

Flemish  Beauty . 3.00  @4.00 

Kieffer  . 2.00  @3.00 

Quinces,  bbl . 3.00  @4.;>0 

Plums,  8-lb.  bkt  .  25  @  50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  case .  50  @  80 

4-lb.  bkt .  10  @14 

Bulk,  ton  . 40.00  @7o.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 6.00  @9.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  bbl . L50  @2-25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.00  @2.2» 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  7  @  14 

Carrots,  bbl . 100  @1-25 

Celery,  doz .  25  @  40 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 2.00  @4.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 8.00  @10.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 1.50  @2.50 

Eggplants,  bbl . 75  @l---> 

Lettuce,  bkt . .  50  @--00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30  @  t  90 

Onions,  white*  bbl . 2.50  @4.00 

Yellow  and  red  . 1-50  @-.00 

Peppers,  bbl . 1-50  @--66 

Peas,  southern,  bkt . 1.50  @3..>0 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  75  @11.00 

Romaine,  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  —  @  11 

Fowls  .  —  @  11 

Roosters  .  —  (,,)  7% 

Turkeys  .  t—  @  1;J 

Ducks  .  10%  (If  11 

Geese  .  10  @  H 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  best .  22  @  25 

Spring,  com.  to  good .  15  @  20 

Old  .  15  @  20 

Best  broilers  .  23  @  -4 

Common  to  good  .  15  @  20 

Roasters  .  18  @  -4 

Fowls  .  11  @  13 

Ducks  .  13  @  16 

Geese  .  17  @  -1 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00  @4.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers . 4.20  @6.15 

Bulls  . 3.00  @3.80 

Cows  . 1.20  @3.85 

Calves  . 5.00  @9.50 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.50 

Lambs  . 6.25  @7.25 

Hogs  . 6.50  @7.00 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

Pnn  CSI  E— One  brand  new  Fairbanks-Morse 
fun  OALC  ‘‘Jack  of  all  Trades  Engine.” 
Will  run  on  Has  or  Gasolene.  Cost  $110.  Will  sell 
for  $80.  Address  “BEE.”  541  West  43rd  St..  N.  Y. 

CHD  OAI  C-Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks;  50  bead, 
run  CALL  BIGELOW  FARM,  Westboro,  Mass. 


I_1 


For  strength  and  ] 
durability  the 

FROST  HEAVY  WEIGHT  | 
^  KNOCKED  DOWN  and  WOVEN 
r  WIRE  FENCES  are  unequalled. 
Send  for  copy  of  our  free  cata. 
logue.  We  Pay  Freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
B.  DRAKE  &  CO..  90  West  St..  New  York.N.Y. 


COIL  SPRING  FENGE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  llull-strong,  Chick- 
en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


PLANET  Jr. 

BEST  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Most  benefit  to  crops  with  least  effort.  Most  reliable;  longest 
lasting.  All  cultivating  parts  of  high-carbon  steel.  Best  work¬ 
manship  ;  rigid  inspection.  Kill!  value  for  your  money  in  every¬ 
one  of  the  Planet  Jr.  line  of  45  seeders,  wheel  hoes,  horse  hoes, 
riding  cultivators,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  new  Planet  Jr.  catalog. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MONARCH 
FEED  MILLS 

Will  grind  everything  that  can 
be  ground — all  kinds  of  feed, 
corn  cobs,  oats,  rye, 
corn  meal, etc. — any¬ 
thing  suited  to  live 
stock  feeding.  They 
are  simply  and  eas¬ 
ily  operated,  and 
every  mill  sold  is  fully  warranted.  You 
can  get  a  Monarch  Mill  on  15  days  free 
trial.  Write  for  particulars  and  catalog. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  263,  Muncy,  Pa. 


T 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee. 


PLEASE  S°m1  a  trial  t?.th,e  Oldest  Com¬ 


mission  House  in  New  \  ork.  Established 
1838  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich 


St..  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

Game, _ _  1  Live  Poultry,  1  Calves 

Furs, 

Ginseng, 


Dressed^  Poultry, 
Hot  House  Lambs,1 


“4 

bsj 


Nuts, _ 

Horseradish. 


Apples,  Pears,  Vegetables 
of  all  Kinds,  Hothouse 
Products  and  Poultry. 

Sold  on  Commission.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co..  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED  SELECT  WHITE  and  BROWN  EGGS 

for  family  and  hotel  trade.  The  very  highest  prices 
given;  also  broilers  and  young  chickens,  turkeys  and 
other  poultry,  dressed ;  dry  picked  preferred.  Prompt 
returns.  James  Wilcox,  782  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheap.  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5, 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 


November  2, 


HAY  WANTED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Will  buy  outright  or  handle  on  commission;  have 
large  outlet  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  ship¬ 
ping  instructions;  liberal  advances  made  drafts, 
bills  lading  attached.  W.  A.  BUNTING  &  CO  .  >90 
Morgan  St.,  Jorney  City,  N.  We*tern  Office,  Kalnmnxoo,  Miflh. 


WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES. 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

One  profit — from  producer  to  consumer. 

F,  D,  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York, 

FOR  SALE 


-Poultry  Farm  and  Grist  Mill;  28 
_  _  __  acres;  best  of  condition.  Price 

reasonable?  F.  II.  0.  PFEIFFER,  F.lt.n.  1,  t'allfon,  New  Jer.ej, 


FOR  SALE 


-A 


valuable  farm  of  about  200 

awB.  vr,__  acres  Good  orchard;  fine  timber 
lot:  in  Wayne  Go.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  particulars. 

D.  E.  JENISON,  Lock  Berlin,  New  York. 

FARM8  AT  At  I  PR1CFS  *  now  is  a  good  time  to  look 
r  AKlrib  Al  ALL  rKiut.a_,  at  them  *  Write  for  Hst- 


A  LARGE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

in  Monroe  County,  Ohio.  Strong  land  suitable  tor 
stock  raising  or  general  farming.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars,  address,  I).  L.  M.,  care  Rural  New*\okker. 


6 


OOD  DAIRY  FOR  SALE  OR  I.EASE,  also 
best  Cuba  lands.  American  community. 

,1.  O.  ANDREWS,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


Buy  in  New  York 

The  Way  "Our  Folks”  Buy  ~ 

Over  75,000 Reliable  Articles 

Shown  In  This 

700 -Page 


mom  St  IN  Quality  ICWfM  iN  PSiCI 

WHITE.VAN  GLAHN  &.  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


■  Ot KlIfllMKlI 


*UJL  p*0t  ■  HOVlt 


Illustrated 

Book\ 


WWW  Wholesale 

M.ms.  Prices 

on  Small  or 
Largo 

E *V ■  U.-Ml fStoXTO*  xl  Quantities 

l tv  '  Hllllifjl  /  ifltnltffliMl  Just  write  a  postal 

— tho  Oldest  Mail- 
Order  House  i  n  Amer¬ 
ica — so  we  can  send 
you  Free  this  Catalog 
No  93,  that  costs  us  $1  to  print— showing  practically 
every  reliable  article  von  need  for  home  or  shop,  i  ncluding 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Tools,  Hardware,  Implements,  Guns, 
Traps,  Fishing  Tackle,  Cutlery,  Vehicles,  Pumps,  Hoots, 
Shoes,  Ituiliiers’  Hardware,  Wire  Fencing,  lllncksmlthlng 
Tools  and  Materials,  Metal  and  other  Hooting,  Hose,  Pipe  Sc 
Killings,  Paints,  Varnishes,  Hope,  Bells,  Stoves,  Hnnges, 
Washing  Machines  &  Thousands  of  other  Kellable  Articles. 

You'll  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  100  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  Free  to  our  customers.  Alsoour 
grocery  list  of  guaranteed  Food  Produets  saves  you 
|  one-third.  One  letter  or  postal  brings  all  this  money- 
saving  information.  Write  us  today.  YVo  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Wo  guarantee  safe 
delivery  of  all  goods  ordered.  We  refer  by  permission  to 
publishers  of  this  paper  as  to  our  absolute  responsibility- 
White,  Van  Glahn  &  Co.,  19  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City  I 
Oldest  Mail-Order  House  in  America,  Estab.  ISIS.  ‘ 


S.  A.  BOOTH,  Greenville,  Michigan. 


NEW7  JERSEY  FARMS-Farms,  New  Jersey 
Farms — Splendidly  productive  well  located  farms. 
Send  for  lists.  A.  W.  DRESSER,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


PAD  C  Al  E— 300  acres  land  near  3  daily  boats 
ruit  OALC  for  the  north;  splendid  peach  land, 
no  yellows;  trees  live  25  years;  one  large  8-room 
house;  one  4-room  house;  3  large  barns:  nigh  state 
cultivation;  must  be  sold  in  60  days.  $.)000  on  easy 
terms.  if.  M.  JANNEY,  Gloucester.  Va. 


C  ft  flfl  Money-Making  Farms  F'or  Sale-14 
0UUU  States.  "Strout’s  List  19,”  Americas 
largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  bargains  in  improved 
farms  mailed  free.  Buyers  R.  R.  fares  paid  up  to  1000 
miles  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150iNassau 
Street,  New  York.  


Widow  Will  Sacrifice 
350  Acre  Farm 

Pair  Horses,  Tools,  Furniture. 

Dishes,  beds,  carts,  wagons;  keep  25  cows.  Dairy 
farmers  harvest  twice  a  day;  Have  no  crop  failures 
and  get  a  check  from  the  creamery  every  month;  1000 
cords  wood;  500,000  feet  of  lumber;  bordering  on  the 
river;  4-rooin  house:  barn  40x100,  with  basement,  silo, 
horse  fork,  etc.,  ice  house  13x20  feet;  buildings  con¬ 
nected  by  shed  22x40  feet,  and  in  good  repair;  only  15 
minutes  from  village;  telephone  in  bouse,  and  S'- < Oil 
takes  everything;  $1500  down,  balance  easy  terms;  for 
details  see  No.  13.234,  page  3,  “Strout  s  List  19,  the 
largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  bargains,  with 
reliable  information  of  farming  localities  ever  issued; 
mailed  free;  money-making  farms  for  sale  through¬ 
out  12  states:  please  write  what  state  you  wish  to 
know  about;  buyer’s  car  far*  paid  up  to  1000  .miles. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42.  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia.  


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  diaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
andcoolandconforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  It 
to  your  measure  and  send  It  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  and  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember.  I  make 
It  to  your  order — send  it  to  yoa 
— you  wear  it — and  if  it  doesn’t  patisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember,! 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  5239  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Storm  Doors  and  Windows 

50%  Below  Dealers’  Prices 


Will  Save  You  Enough  Fuel  to  More  than  Pay  for  Themselves 

.  _  «  _ _ ■■■«  i.  ■■  ■  ii  •  a.  J  Al _ _ 


ALASKA  $ 
STORM 
DOOR 


Dealers' 

Price 

$4.25 


White  Pine,  Hand  Painted,  Clear  Glass. 
Size  2-6^x6-7;  High  Grade  Throughout 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  on  Storm  Doors  and  Win¬ 
dows  make  It  possible  to  protect  your  home  agamst 
tho  wintry  blasts 


Xo  Money  in  Advance— pay  when 
I  convenient.  The  “  FITZ- A  1,L”  fits- 
lon-any-barrel  or  tank.  Sprays  all  so¬ 
lutions.  Proven  best  and  most  dur- 
lable.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
I  Brass  Hall  Valves  Cylinder  .Plunger , 
\etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and  3  Agitators. 
1200  lb.  pressure.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 
I  After  trial  if  you  keep  it — pay  when 
lyou  can.  Wholesale  price  where  no 
lucent— Agents  Wanted.  Special 
I  Free  Offer  for  first  in  each  locality.  “Spray- 
ling  Guide’'  and  full  information  FREE. 

iH.L.Hurst  Mfg.Co.,  g  North  St.,Canton,0. 


Dealers’  Price  91.50 


| 

expense,  as  the 
|  amount  you  save  in  fuel 
■I  alone  soon  pays  entire 
cost  of  storm  protection. 

Our  Storm  Doors  are  extra  wide  and 
extra  long— attractively  painted.  All 
our  Storm  Sash  are  made  with  extra 
wide  side  and  bottom  rails.  Don’t 
wait  until  cold  weather  comes— 

Order  Now,  save  money  and  keep  your  house  or 
out-buildings  snug  and  warm  in  zero  weather. 

Ice  King  Storm  Door,  grained  and  glazed. 

clear  glass . $1.94 

Siberia  Storm  Door,  painted  sliver  gray  .  .  $1.29 
Polar  Storm  Door,  grained,  gloss  finish  .  .  $1.41 
Storm  Sash,  16x24— 4  lights  ......  80c 

Storm  Sash,  8x10— 81ights  ......  79c 

Storm  Sash,  8x10— 12  lights .  86c 

The  above  are  Specimen  Bargains  from  our 

Grand  Free  Illustrated 

MILLWORK  CATALOG 

of  Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Interior 
Finish,  Roofing,  Glass,  Paint  and  Con¬ 
tractors'  and  Builders'  Supplies 

. -  -  -  j — — -  All  our  Millwork  is  high  grade  and  up  to  the  standard 

established  by  the  Sash.  Door  and  Blind  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  North¬ 
west.  We  are  the  famous  manufacturers  selling  dlroct  «o  user*  at  mill  prices. 

We  guarantee  to  save  you  25  to  60  per  cent  of  what  your  local  dealer  would  charge, 
freight  included.  No  matter  who  yeu  are  or  where  you  live,  or  whether  you  order 
$5  worth  or  $10,000  worth,  you  got  the  absolute  wholesale  price  on  everything,  ana 
Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Absolutely  Guaranteed 
Our  mill  is  the  largest  in  the  world— has  163.000  feet  of  floor  space  (four  acres). 

Your  home  bank  or  any  bnnk  in  Davenport  will  tell  you  we  are  responsible  and 
will  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Save  the  dealer’s  profit,  save  delay  and  get  the  best 
goods  by  ordering  direct  from  our  Gr.nd  Free  Millwork  C-t.log  at  wholesale 
prices.  You  will  be  amazed  to  see  how  much  money  we  cun  save  tou.  dust  a 
postal— today— gets  the  complete  catalog. 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co.,  350  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


This  high-grade  Storm 
Sashis  lYs  inches  thick, 
glass  10x20,  four  lights. 
Only  77c — think  of  it! 
All  sizes  equally  low. 


Mjrr-ns*  e*  >-■»«■  s-ainsa*r*g  Great  Saving  of  Dost  ui  Operating 

fcfwtflrffwC®  Gasolene  Engines 

r,  nolely  by  TEMPI42  rVtti?  PO-,  €WP4©Qi  W44N0J8. 


Ids  18, 80  name  Power, 


1907. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK. 


Enclosed  find  $2  for  payment  of  your 
good  paper  to  help  keep  up  your  tight  in 
the  cattle  case.  f.  w.  n. 

New  Hampshire. 

“Is  it  true  that  Daielcy  bought  grade  Jer¬ 
sey  heifers  and  sold  them  as  registered  pure¬ 
bred  cattle?”  is  indeed  a  corker  of  a  question 
for  the  institute.  Hope  you'll  continue  your 
good  work.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know 
the  number  of  farmers  who  are  interested  in 
this  Da wlcy- Rogers  issue.  B.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

I  beg  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  law¬ 
suit.  You  know  the  best  authority  in  the 
world  said :  “Blessed  are  they  who  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness  sake."  Well, 
here’s  for  the  war  fund.  If  the  paper  gets 
into  straits  I’ll  send  $10 — or  more — 
rather  than  see  such  a  champion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  rights  overthrown.  w.  G.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  letter  just  quoted  came  with  a  re¬ 
mittance  of  one  dollar  for  10  of  those  10- 
week  subscriptions.  The  offer  to  send 
$10  if  needed  is  fully  appreciated;  but 
we  shall  not  need  it,  if  our  good  friends 
continue  as  they  are  now  doing  to  renew 
promptly  themselves  and  also  to  interest 
their  neighbors  as  they  are  doing.  We 
have  received  scores  of  similar  letters  of¬ 
fering  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
those  suits  in  amounts  from  $1  to  $100; 
and  every  mail  brings  remittances  for 
subscriptions  running  from  two  to  five 
years  in  advance.  This  is  no  personal 
tribute  to  us.  It  is  a  practical  defense 
of  a  farm  principle  by  farmers  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Farmers’  Co-operative  Harvesting 
Machine  Co.  of  America,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  which  was  selling  capital  stock  to 
farmers  some  time  ago,  has  now  filed  a 
deed  of  trust  to  William  Davidson,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Ohio.  It  is  said  that  the  deed  is 
to  cover  an  issue  of  bonds.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  we  could  not  advise  the 
investment  when  these  stocks  were  of¬ 
fered  farmers. 

Some  time  ago  we  received  an  order  to 
run  an  advertisement  for  the  Mount  Penn 
Kennels,  Reading,  Pa.  We  held  the  or¬ 
der  and  looked  them  up,  only  to  find  that 
it  is  the  old  C.  L.  B.  Landis,  who  posed 
so  successfully  for  a  number  of  years  as 
C.  G.  Lloydt.  His  references  under  the 
name  of  Lloydt  were  satisfactory,  and  we 
carried  his  advertisement  for  a  time,  but 
we  were  obliged  to  return  the  money  our¬ 
selves  to  two  of  his  customers.  Sending 
another  order  under  such  circumstances 
was  a  cool  assurance,  to  say  the  least. 

We  have  many  inquiries  about  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  different  music  publishing 
houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
plan  of  one  is  the  scheme  of  the  others. 
They  advertise  to  set  your  poems  to 
music  and  publish  them  for  you.  When 
they  get  the  poem  they  write  you  that  it 
is  an  excellent  theme,  bound  to  be  pop¬ 
ular  and  tell  you  of  the  wonderful  for¬ 
tunes  made  by  others  whose  poems  were 
no  better  or  not  so  good  as  yours.  This 
great  praise  of  your  poem  is  usually  in  a 
printed  letter  that  is  sent  to  everyone  who 
sends  a  piece  which  is  good,  bad  or  in¬ 
different.  But  notwithstanding  all  the 
profits  coming  to  you  later,  you  must  send 
them  the  cash  for  publishing  it  in  advance. 
Some  of  them  will  ask  $25  on  the  start, 
and  work  down  to  $10  or  $5  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort  to  get  something  out  of  you.  There 
are,  of  course,  reputable  musical  publish¬ 
ing  houses  who  will  publish  music  for 
you  and  charge  you  for  the  work,  but 
they  do  not  attempt  to  allure  you  into  the 
expense  bv  fake  promises  of  great  profits 
as  a  result  of  royalties  on  sales,  and  this 
difference  is  enough  to  enable  you  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  legitimate  houses  from  the 
fakers. 

We  are  asked  about  a  Chicago  concern 
which  advertises  to  pay  you  for  work  at 
home  making  aprons.  It  is  the  old  fake 
of  promising  work  at  home,  but  you  must 
send  money  in  advance  for  the  material. 
The  selling  of  the  material  is  the  point. 
You  need  never  expect  to  receive  any 
money  from  them  for  work  or  anything 
else.  You  will  be  lucky  if  you  even  get 
the  material,  and  it  is  then  pretty  sure  to 
cost  you  more  than  the  same  thing  would 
at  home. 

Can  you  find  out  the  value  of  the  Human 
Life  Company  stock  as  an  investment? 
Connecticut.  H.  i>.  n. 

We  have  had  several  other  inquiries 
about  this  stock.  It  is  a  publishing  com¬ 
pany  stock,  and  we  expressed  our  opinion 
of  publishing  company  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  forms  of  indebtedness  some  time  ago. 
In  one  and  all  of  these  the  purpose  is  the 
same — to  get  money  from  subscribers  on 
securities  that  would  not  be  accepted  by 
banks  or  other  experienced  investors. 
This  company  has  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $500,000  at  $10  a  share.  The 
proposition  is  to  sell  it  at  $12  a  share,  or 
at  a  premium  of  $2  per  share.  Aside 
from  what  good  will  value  there  may  be 
in  the  business  on  their  own  statement, 


the  net  assets  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $10,000,  so  that  for  every  dollar  of  ac¬ 
tual  tangible  assets  you  pay  $50  when  you 
buy  the  stock.  Of  course  the  title  to 
publications  of  good  standing,  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  and  good  will  have  value,  vary¬ 
ing  with  age  and  standing  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  and  number  of  legitimate  subscribers 
and  the  actual  profits  of  the  business;  but 
conditions  do  not  make  a  showing  that 
would  justify  us  in  recommending  the 
stock  as  an  investment  to  farmers.  We 
know  no  securities  offered  by  any  pub¬ 
lishing  house  that  we  could  regard  as  a 
conservative  investment. 

We  have  inquiries  about  the  Collins 
Wireless  Telephone  Company,  50  Broad- 
day,  New  York.  They  want  to  sell  stock 
at  50  cents  a  share.  It  is  all  in  prospect, 
and  nothing  that  any  careful  investor 
would  touch. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Orr  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ?  I  hold  60  shares 
in  it,  but  cannot  get  any  reply  from  them.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  stock  is  worth. 
Pennsylvania.  h.  a.  m. 

It  is  not  worth  anything.  This  com¬ 
pany  had  an  authorized  capital  of  $3,000,- 
000.  It  was  organized  in  1901.  Stock 
was  sold,  but  no  other  business  transact¬ 
ed.  _  The  assets  were  sold  later  for  $725. 
1  his  went  for  expenses.  Creditors  got 
nothing.  The  case  is  closed  in  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court.  Keep  this  to  read  over 
again  when  you  are  tempted  with  another 
piece  of  green  goods. 

Do  you  know  the  Palami  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  ?  The  president  is  importuning 
some  of  your  folks  in  this  section  to  buy 
stock  in  it  at  $50  per  share.  I  would  like 
a  rating  on  them  and  your  opinion. 

Connecticut.  d.  e.  s. 

Our  folks  are  advised  to  leave  that 
stock  severely  alone.  The  company  is 
stocked  for  $150,000,  and  net  assets  are 
nominal.  It  is  reported  that  they  have 
asked  an  extension  of  credits  from  custo¬ 
mers,  and  that  cash  is  now  demanded  by 
customers.  It  requires  some  assurance 
under  the  circumstances  to  offer  stock  to 
farmers  at  par,  or  at  any  other  price. 

Here  is  a  clause  from  a  blank  applica¬ 
tion  sent  out  by  the  National  Promotion 
Company,  Kirkville,  Mo.,  for  one  of  its 
promotion  shares  of  stock: 

The  said  Promotion  Company  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  this  application  and,  in  such 
case,  the  $100  so  paid,  will  be  returned  to 
remitter. 

You  certainly  must  be  very  easy  if  you 
accept  this  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith. 
How  much  chance  do  you  expect  you 
would  ever  have  to  see  that  $100  again 
if  you  ever  once  send  it  to  any  of  these 
promotion  schemers? 

I  have  noticed  with  gratification  that  you 
aid  in  hunting  down  snide  fake  things. 

I  send  you  letter  from  Orean  Clyde  Cullen, 
and  would  like  very  much  to  know  what 
there  is  to  it.  Of  course,  I  am  not  sending 
him  the  expense  money.  If  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  him  please  tell  it.  K.  h.  G. 
Florida. 

The  letter  from  Orean  Clyde  Cullen, 
with  a  long  list  of  titles,  and  temporary 
address  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  claims  that 
he  has  funds  at  his  disposal  to  purchase 
farms  for  Russian  colonists.  He  has 
been  corresponding  with  our  Florida 
friend  for  the  purchase  of  his  farm. 
In  this  letter  he  writes  that  he  believes 
the  farm  would  suit  his  people  at  $25  per 
acre.  He  has  fidl  authority  to  purchase 
and  pay  the  price;  but  his  funds  cannot 
he  used  for  examination.  He,  however, 
wants  to  see  the  place,  and  if  the  Florida 
farmer  will  send  his  $100  for  his  ex¬ 
penses  he  will  go  right  down.  He  is  also 
authorized  to  purchase  several  other 
places,  including  town  lots  for  some  of 
the  best  people  from  Russia,  and  he  is 
ready  to  buy  all  these  through  his  cor¬ 
respondent,  after  the  $100  is  put  up  for 
his  expenses  in  going  to  Florida  to  make 
the  selections.  We  think  our  friend  is 
wise  in  not  rushing  off  his  $100  remit¬ 
tance.  High  sounding  titles  and  elaborate 
credentials  are  all  right  in  their  way,  but 
if  they  are  assets  of  any  cash  value,  they 
ought  to  enable  the  possessor  to  raise 
money  enough  to  pay  his  own  expenses. 
It  will  be  time  enough  for  the  farmer  to 
pay  a  commission  on  the  sale  after  title 
is  passed  and  the  cash  paid  over  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  deeds. 

The  ladies’  handbag  and  box  of  stationery 
came  to  hand  safely  October  5.  I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  both,  and  thank  you.  I  send 
herewith  the  stamps  which  the  mailing  of 
the  premiums  cost  you.  I  supposed  that 
they  would  come  by  express,  and  that  I 
should  pay  on  receipt  of  the  goods,  c.  s.  s. 
New  York. 

This  letter  was  from  a  woman  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  handbag  and  stationery  as  a 
reward  for  a  list  of  subscriptions.  We 
send  all  mailable  goods  by  post  to  save 
expressage,  but  this  good  friend  was  so 
much  pleased  that  she  refunded  the  post¬ 
age.  We  have  a  large  list  of  rewards  that 
we  send  for  this  work.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  list?  We  want  you  to  mention 
the  paper  to  your  neighbors,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  the  rewards  for  the 
service.  j.  j.  p. 


YOU  CAN  SEE 

SLATE  ROOFS 

500  YEARS  OLD 


still  in  good  condition  in  England  and 
Wales.  Will  any  other  roof  last  one- 
tenth  as  long?  Their  cost  is  only  a 
trifle  more  than  short-lived  roofing. 

Write  to-day  for  book  and  particulars 
regarding 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs, 

giving  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


HEN'S  TEETH  AND  EGGS  ARE  SCARCE _ Feed 

Mikashel-Silica  Poultry  Grit,  Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Send  50c.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  your  feed  dealer. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


st’8  Egg  Producer — keeps 
....  laying  steadily  all  winter. 
-  rices  14c  to  25c  per  lb.  at  dealers, 
/fust’s  Egg  Record  and  valuable 
booklet  free.  Write  today. 

WILLIAM  RUST  &  80N8, 
Dept,  p ,  Mew  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TAP  HEN  FOOD 

Is  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Rich  i  n  protein  and 
all  other  egg  elements.  Its  egg  producing 
!  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain.  The  eggs 
are  more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  fowls 
heavier.  This  makes  green  bone  cheap  food. 

Mann’s  Latest  Model  Bone  Cutter. 

Outsail  bone,  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'lg  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  »I5,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

MORE  If  you  want  your  ohickoni  to  be  profitable  food  thorn 

mm  B  a  B  ^  mm  mm  mm  Plont7  greon  bone —  it’d  ft  obeftp  feed — 

IgHIflaKI"  N  makes  lotaofeggs — fine,  fat  birds.  *" 
y.1  ■■Vimi.il  Grind  It  In  this  Standard  Bone,  ' 

UK  WT  Cutter  ftnd  food  it  fresh  for 

■  U  If  Ci  I  host  results.  This  18.80  Cut- 1 
tor  iust  what  you  want  for  th<p 
farm.  W  rite  today  for  free  trial  plan  and  prices  of  othorW 
sizes— all  mado  and  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  concerns- 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.,  Milford,  Mass. 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  free. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BANNER  LICE  AND 
VERMIN  POWDER 

VT"  A  cheap,  effective  dis- 

I  infectant  and  remedy, 

\  in  powder  form  to  be 
dusted  on.  v  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15c.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
31bs.50c.  6Rlbs.$I.OO.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.City)  ; 
Excelsior-Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  , 
Dept.HG  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City.  ■ 


ANNUAL  FALL  SALE  NOW  ON. 


Yearling  hens,  two  and  three  year 
old  cocks,  March,  April,  May  and  June 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets — all  pure¬ 
bred  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Strong 
vigorous  birds  raised  on  free  range. 
DUNDERBERG  POULTRY  YARD, 
Tomkins  Cove,  New  York. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  mos.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 


PULLETS  WANTED. 

Any  number,  any  variety,  anywhere. 

Write  for  Prices. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLAK1)  CO., 

123  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

300  Selected  Cockerels.  Fine  show  birds  and  breed¬ 
ers.  All  stock  sold  on  approval,  $2  to  $50  each. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ARRED  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  Toulouse  Geese, 
at  half  price.  Write  NELSON'S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


CHOICE  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  farm 
raised.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  STOCK  &  EGGS 

East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Penn. 


Thoroughbred  S.C.  W.  Minorca  Cockerels 

For  Sale.  Verv  best  strain. 

A.  C.  OSTRANDER,  -  Pine  Hush,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

All  pure  stock.  For  sale.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

With  utility  and  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 
still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and  will 
sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Wo  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accepted  order. 


RUFF  and  White  Holland  Turkeys,  Elephant  Strain,  $5  pair; 

Toulouse  Geese  pair;  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  $2  pair; 
B.  I-  Ituda  $1  up;  trio  of  R.  I.  Whites  $r>;  order  direct. 

FLORENCE  WILSON,  Chandlersville,  Ohio. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Goatiner  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Toug-h. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Glimativj  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Orack 
Light  in  Weigrht. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samplos,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


EXCELL 


■aRn°dN  ROOFING 

STEEL  &  SIDING 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  I  ron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitlsn’tthe  best 
you  can  Duy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
ft.  Easy  to  lay.  No  exporlonoo  needed.  Tell 
us  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
faotory  pricofl.  Write  for  Metal  GooJb  Catalog 
No.  R 31  It  1«  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


S3  PACKAGE^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse’ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN^ 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


■■  A  copy  of  FARMERS  GUIDE 

^  »■  most  useful  book  of  Records,  Reci- 

■  and  General  Information 

mailed  upon  request  to  every 
Farmer  and  Stock  Grower.  Write  to-day. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  Lime  St.  Springfield,  OMo. 


rOLLIK  PUPS  ANI)  WHITE  AND  BROWN 
v  FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


R.l,  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  W.  LEGHORNS, 
W,  WYANDOTTES,  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Mapleling  Poultky  Yards,  Box  20,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


B0NNI E  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Special  Bargains  in  Pekin 
Ducks  for  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Mated  pens  of  five 
ducks  and  drake  $8.00,  two 
pens  $15.00,  selected  breed¬ 
ers  or  matured  young  ones. 
Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  1,000 
pullets  for  sale.  Cockerels  in  any  number.  Sixty-five 
ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  at  the  last  Poughkeepsie, 
Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows.  Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Catalogue  Free. 


INCUBATOR  WHYS 


QUINCY.  ILL. 


Ournewbooktelllng-'Whys” 
of  poultry  profits  and  why 
our  Incubator  Is  uniformly 
successful,  will  be  sent  you 
free  on  request.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  our  machines. 


HATCH  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

Quality  in  Incubators  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Profit  and  Loss.  Begin¬ 
ners  and  Experts  Use  and  Recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

They  write  their  experiences  in  our  260- 
page  book — “How  to  Make  Money  With 
Poultry  &  Incubators.”  It's  free.  Write. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Bouton,  Chicago,  Kansu  City  and  Oakland,  Cal. 


'St 

* 


WOODLANDS  FARM 


We  will  lipid  our  Third  Annual  Sale  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
Kocks,  beginning  May  1st.  Woodlands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 


6,000  LAYE 

One  half  of  these,  largely  Leghorns,  will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 
value,  as  we  hatched  an  unusually  large  number  of  chicks  this  season  and  must  make  room  for  them. 
1  his  is  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  the  public  to  secure  strictly  high  class  foundation  stock, 
at  moderate  prices;  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  system,  835  trap  nests  being  in  use 
$1.50  to  $2,00  each-  MaIas  $2  nn  t.n  nn  ...  ..  . .... 


LEE  T. 


Males,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  per  ,g. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2.00 

White  Wyandottes,  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks,  2.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  ... 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


{ 


Prices:  Females, 

Per  100.  Per  1,000. 

$8.00  $00.01) 

10.00  80.00 

8.00  60.00 

IONA.  New  Jersey 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


November  2,  1907. 


Merchandise  f- -3  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales 

ct> 


Save  30  tosfSO  per  cent,  on  your  purchases. 

^  O  ■  _  _ _  m  ^  I  1  .  1 ] : f CftArfVfef  nn/1  J 
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THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING 

Sales.  Wrecking  prices  have  come  to  — 

opportunity  seldom  occurs.  The  very  best  manufacej 
goods  in  the  regular  way.  but  take  advantage  of 

sale  of  general  stocks.  Increasing  business  < 

OUR  BUSINESS  I - OF  ACTION. 


c  &  ANY  saves  you  30  to  50  per  cent  on  staple  merchandise  from  Sheriffs9  and  Receivers9 
c  own  as  bargain  prices.  Here  you  have  the  most  wonderful  bargain  offering  ever  advertised.  Such  an 
O -tides  offered  at  less  than  original  cost  of  production.  That’s  our  merchandising  method.  We  do  not  buy  our 
(males  to  secure  bargains.  Our  mammoth  plant  is  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted  to  the 
n  essitated  an  addition  to  our  already  enormous  institution.  Over  35  acres  literally  covered  with  merchandise. 
Buy  To-day.  BARGAINS  WAIT  FOR  NO  MAN* 


100  lbs.  Fencing  Wire,  $1.50 

Wire  in  short 
lengths  .  .  .  $  1.25 
Galvanized  w  i  r  o 
shorts,  100  lbs.— 
Nos.  9  and 

10 . $1.80 

Nos.  11  and 

12 . 1.90 

No.  14....  2.00 
BB  telephone.  No.  13.  100  lbs.  2.40 


Enameled  Kitchen  Sinks,  $1.00 

New  blue  enameled, 

10x24,  with  nickel- 
plated  strainer,  enam¬ 
eled  inside  and  out¬ 
side,  price ...  $  1  .OO 
Cast-iron  flat  rim  white  porcelain  enam- 
kitchen  sinks,  size  18x30,  with  nickel- 

plated  strainer  . $1.75 

Handsome  high-back,  one-piece,  white 
enameled  cast  -  iron  seamless  kitchen 
sinks . $11.00 


Waterworks  System  $48.00. 

Even  if  you  live  on  a  farm  you  can 
have  just  as  much  comfort  as  city  folks. 
At  $48.00  we  can  furnish  you  one  of 
our  pneumatic  water  works  outfits,  giv¬ 
ing  you  fire  protection  as  well  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  supply  your  home  with  the 
comforts  of  modern  plumbing.  We  are 
the  largest  dealers  in  plumbing  material 
and  water  works  outfits  anywhere. 

848.00  buys  complete  water-works 
utfits;  tanks,  pump  vulves  and  fittings. 


1-inch  Pipe,  per  foot  4c. 


Overhauled  pipe,  complete  with 
screwed  ends  and  threaded  couplings: 

1  inch,  per  foot .  4c 

1  %  inch  ....  5c  1  Ms  inch . 6%e 

Overhauled  well  casing,  with  couplings 
complete,  good  as  new: 

1%  inch.  .  .  Oc  2%  inch . 10c 


Field  Fencing,  20c  per  rod. 

Galvanized  graduated  diamond  mesh 
field  fencing,  22  in.  high,  per  rod. 20c 

3  0  in.,  per  rod . 35c 

Square  mesh  fencing  at  the  same  prices. 

Heavy  2 -in.  mesh,  hexagon  galvanized 
fencing,  suitable  for  every  purpose,  made 
of  No.  16  wire,  150  lineal  feet 

2  4  in.  wide,  per  bale .  2.00 

Galvanized  poultry  netting,  2-in.  mesh, 
150  lineal  feet  to  the  bale: 

12  in.  wide,  per  bale . .  $0.50 


ENAMELED  TUBS,  $6.00 

Brand  new 
steel  tubs,  with 
enamel  baked 
on,  5  ft.  long. 

Handsome  white 
enameled,  seam¬ 
less,  cast  -  iron, 
roll  rim  bath- 

tubs  . $1 5.25 

Low-down  water  closet  outfits,  10.00 
Beautiful  marble  washstands.  .  .  0.00 


MODERN  HEATING  APPARATUS 

We  can  furnish  you  a 
steam  or  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  plant  for  your  home 
at  prices  from  $  1 2  5 
up.  Will  save  its  cost 
in  a  very  short  time. 
All  we  ask  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  this 
statement.  Send  us 
sketch  of  your  building.  We  will  make 
you  a  proposition  for  properly  heating  it. 


GALV.  STEEL  TANKS,  $2.00. 

Weigh  less  and 
twice  as  practical 
as  wooden  tanks; 
best  manufactured. 

3  2  gal.  tank,  $2; 

4  7  gal.,  $2.50; 

7  3  gal.,  $2.7  5; 

6  bbl.,  $5.50: 
larger  sizes  in  proportion. 

Cookers,  $9.20:  -Steel 
$7.10.  ~  •  ' 


This  includes  the  World’s  Fairs  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  the  Expositions  of  Buffalo  and 
Omaha,  built  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,000.00.  We 
are  the  foremost  dismantlers  and  purchasers  of  large 
institutions  in  the  world.  By  this  means  alone  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  world’s  best  products 
have  passed  into  our  possession  and  have  been  re¬ 
built  and  sold  at  50  %  below  their  original  value. 

The  World’s  Bargain  Center. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have 
learned  to  recognize  the  virtue  of  our  business.  We 
stand  between  you  and  high  prices.  The  greater  part 
of  our  stock  consists  of  absolutely  brand  new,  first- 
class  merchandise  that  we  have  secured  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  purchase  of  stocks  at  SHERIF  F S 
and  RECEIVERS’  SALES.  Our  enormous  ware¬ 
houses  are  overflowing  with  merchandise  secured 
from  such  sources.  Our  wonderful  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  is  the  best  evidence  of  our  ability  to  serve 
you.  Merchandise  of  the  highest  quality  is  sold  at 
sacrifice  prices.  Each  day  some  new  addition  to 
our  stock  compels  us  to  dispose  of  what  we  have 
on  hand.  The  time  to  buy  is  when  these  bargains, 
shown  you  in  this  advertisement,  are  calling  on  you 
for  action.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  be  con¬ 
vinced. 

OUR  GUARANTEE. 

We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction.  A  satisfied 
customer  means  more  to  us  than  a  largo  sale.  Every 
article  you  purchase  from  us  is  guaranteed  absolutely 
as  represented.  If  you  find  it  to  the  contrary,  we 
hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  make  good  our  repre¬ 
sentations.  If  the  goods  received  are  not  as  repre¬ 
sented,  wo  will  take  them  back  and  refund  your 
purchase  price  at  once.  There  will  be  no  argument 
about  the  return  of  your  money.  All  you  need  to 
say  is  that  “goods  are  not  satisfactory."  That's 
enough  for  us.  Money  will  be  promptly  refunded 
you.  Send  us  your  order  today. 

We  cheerfully  invite  investigation  as  to  our  re 
sponsibility.  Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  is  over 
S  1 ,000,000.00.  We  refer  you  to  any  commercial 


We  built  our  enormous  business  by  always  giving  our  Customers  Absolute  Satisfaction 

We  Purchased  Every  Exposition. 


RUGS,  $9.40 

8  -  wire  tapestry 
Brussels  in  variety 
of  colors  and  de¬ 
signs,  size  1 0  ft.  0 
in.  x  8  ft.  3  in. 
Beautiful  medallion 
center,  red  with 
green  and  tan  fig 
ure.  Perfect  har¬ 
mony.  Retail  value. 
S  1  8.00  to  $25. 


Brass  Trimmed  Beds,  $6.40 


Full  size, 
strongly  built, 
exactly  like  il¬ 
lustration.  Posts 
1  1-16  inch 
diam.,  6  7  inch 
high,  trimmed 
with  genuine 
brass,  enameled 
in  either  white, 
pea  green  or 
bluck. 


$11.00  HEATER  $6.50 

2  00  like  cut,  bought  at 
Sheriffs'  Sale.  Greatest  fuel 
saver  best  heater  made. 
Ornamental,  trimmed  i  n 
nickel.  Large,  durable  fire- 
pot.  New  patent  grate  and 
large  bailed  ashpan.  Best 
quality  casting.  Body  heav¬ 
ily  reinforced.  12  in.fG.SO 

1  4  inch . 

1  6  inch . 1  5.00 


ROLLTOP  DESK,  $15.00. 


back. 


HiRh 
roomy 
holes, 
built,  50  differ, 
ent  styles,  $12.00 


pigeon 

well 


_  t  StTl  €  _  r 

institution  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  else.  Look  ualto  $15.00.  Office 
up  in  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s;  ask  any  Express  Com-IChairs,  Sl.oU  up. 
pany;  write  to  the  editor  of  this  or  any  other  paper;! Files  and  UXnce 
if  you  want  more  positive  proof,  write  to  our  de-lpupplies  pi  ail 
pository,  the  Drovers’  Deposit  National  BanK,  Ikinde.  Write  lor 
Chicago!  (special  list. 


Good  Quality  Linoleum,  38c  yd.j 


Six  carloads  gen¬ 
uine  linoleum  bought1 
at  Receivers’  Sale. 

Extra  heavy ;  floral 
and  tile  patterns;  2 
yards  wide.  Retail 
price,  4  5  to  60  cts. 

Send  your  order  to¬ 
day.  giving  us  ^ 
of  room.  Oil  cloth, 
per^qjd^n. 

Best  Washing  Machine  $4.75| 

Usually  sells  froml 
$8.00  to  $  1  0.00  ;| 
greatest  labor,  time  I 
and  clothes  saver  I 
ever  invented.  No  I 
steam,  damp  or  wet  I 
f  1  oors.  Absolutely! 
the  best  manufac- 1 
tured.  Makes  wash- 1 
day  a  pleasure.  Any! 
child  can  ran  it.  It  I 
almost  runs  itself.  | 


Boston  Leather  Couch,  $14.00| 

50  bought 
at  Manufac-i 
turers’  Sale;| 
full  contin¬ 
uous  roll 
diamond 
tufted  top. 

Best  quality  _  _  ,, 

hair  filled  over  durable  tow  layer.  Hand! 
some  hand-carved  claw-feet  frame.  Re-| 
tail  value  easily  $24.00. 


Handsome 


Dresser  $10.25 


100  of  thorn.  Swell  Serpent¬ 
ine  Front.  Made  of  seasoned 
Hardwood,  finished  golden, 
massivo  base,  deep  draw¬ 
ers,  brass  trimmings,  richly 
carved,  28x22  in.,  French 
beveled  plate  mirror.  Value 
$17.50.  Others  $8.25  to  $26.50. 
Also  Dressing  Tables,  Com¬ 
modes  and  everything. 


LUMBER!  LUMBER!  Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate. 


THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 

Offers  the  most  wonderful  opportunity  ever  heard  of  to  furnish  you 
lumber  and  building  supplies  of  every  kind  at  Prices  that  will  save  you 
big  money.  Such  an  opportunity  as  this  seldom  occurs.  We  have  lumber 
for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meeting  house,  cribs,  stores,  factories  and  in 
fact,  buildings  of  every  kind.  We  can  furnish  absolutely  everything  re¬ 
quired  in  construction  material.  Have  your  carpenter  or  builder  Make  Up 
a  complete  ist  of  everything  that  you  may  require,  including 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Nais,  Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling  and  every 
Single  Article.  Send  it  to  us  at  once,  tellus  whero  you  .have  seen  this 
advertisement,  and  we  will  make  a  Proposition  that  will  bea  saving 
of  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  This  is  not  an  idle  statement.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  have  bought  lumber  from  us  in  the  past.  We 

absolute  satisfaction.  We  require  your  good  wi.l. 


guarantee 


LUMBER  FROM  EXPOSITIONS 

We  have  had  vast  lumber  experience  After  the  World’s  Fair 
at  Chicago  we  sold  80,000,000  Feet;  at  the  Omaha 
Exposition.  51,000,000  Feet;  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
33,000,000  Feet,  and  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  over  100,000,000 
Feet.  You  will  miss  one  of  the  greatest  chances  you  ever  saw  if  you 
overlook  buying  yout  lumber  now.  Prices  on  lumber  are  ever  advancing. 
Do  not  wait  for  them  to  go  down.  They  never  will.  If  you  have  no  need 
for  a  carload  yourself,  get  your  neighbors  to  club  in  with  you.  By  buying 
a  carload  you  can  save  all  kinds  of  money  on  freight  charges.  We  have 
railroad  tracks  running  through  our  main  warehouses  and  buildings  and  can 
load  a  car  to  good  advantage  to  you.  You  can  include  other  items  in  this 
same  car,  such  as  Pipe,  Plumbing  Material  and  Merchandise  of 
Every  Kind.  Roofing,  Wire,  Fencing,  Furniture,  Hardware. 


FIFTYJVHUJON^EETDFJLUMBE^J^OR^^ALE! 

We  recently  bought  at  Manufacturers’  Sae  over  50,000,000 
Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and  Finishing  Materia.  We  are 

making  special  concession  to  those  who  will  buy  at  once.  Even  if  you 
have  no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  now. 

We  cheerfully  invite  inspection  of  our  Lumber  stock  and  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  come  direct  to  our  warehouse  and  vards  at  Chicago, 
see  the  lumber  we  are  offering,  and  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  all  we  say 
of  it;  make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  how¬ 
ever’ to  coine  to  Chicago;  we  sell  you  by  mail  very  easily  and  will  have  no 
trouble  to  convince  you  of  the  desirability  of  placing  ^an  order  with  us. 
Just  you  send  us  your  lumber  bill*  and  wo  will  easily  bnow  You  • 

On  application  we  will  send  copies  of  letters  from  customers  who  have 
bought  from  us.  They  saved  money,  why  can’t  you?  Write  us  today. 


RE-BUILT  TRACTION  OUTFITS. 


lave  been  ovor- 
lanlod  and  re- 
milt.  25  trac- 
,ion  rigs,  dif- 
erent  makes. 
.0  to  25  H.  P. 
S200  and  up, 
l’’arm  outfits  on 
vheels.  H  to  15 
H.  P.  Full 


[.  Jr.  Full  ,  , — .  . 

pecification  and  photograph,  if  .desired 


Felt  Roofing  60c  pr.Sq. 

2-ply  ’’Eagle”  Brand,  100 
sq.  ft.,  6  0c;  3-ply.  9  0c. 
Vulcanite  Roofing  with  nails, 
caps  and  cement,  easy  to 
put  on;  requires  no  coating. 
108  sq.  ft..  $1.7  5.  Rub¬ 
berized  Galvo-Roofing,  guar¬ 
anteed  for  20  years.  No 
required ;  per  108 
including  nails,  caps 
for  Iu^h.  1  ly  $1.50 


coating 
sq.  ft., 
cement 


WIRE  NAILS,  $1.50  per  keg. 

An  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  a 
keg  of  nails  contain¬ 
ing  mixed  sizes  all 
kinds  together,  from 
about  3d  to  30d,  at 
$1.50  per  keg.  We 

do  not  guarantee  the—— - ; _ _ .  , 

assortment.  Also  nails,  one -size  only  to 
a  keg,  at  $2.35.  Wire  Spikes,  per  100 
lbs.,  $1.90. 


HORSE  SHOES,  $3.75  per  keg. 

We  offer  2,000  kegs 
of  brand  new,  first-class 
celebrated  “  E  a  g_  1  e 
horseshoes  at  $a.7i> 
per  keg  when  ordered  in 
lots  of  5  kegs  at  one 
time;  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties.  price  $4.00.  . 

We  can  furnish  sizes 
from  No.  0  to  No.  7 
either  mixed  or  one  kind,  to  a  keg 


Gasoline  Engines. 

Absolutely  re  1  i  a  bl  e, 
economical  and  durable. 
Impossible  to  get  out  of 
order.  Electric  spark 
igniter  and  complete 

batteries.  _ _ 

2H  P.  $70  3H.  P.  $85 
4  H.  P.  HO  611.  P.  125 
Other  makes  up  to  25 
Horse  Power. 


PAINTS  30  cents  PER  GALLON. 

15am  Paint,  in  bbl.  lots, 
per  gal.,  3  0c;  Cold  Water 
Paints,  celebrated  Asbes¬ 
tine  brand,  outside  use, 
fully  guaranteed,  best  as¬ 
sortment  colors,  5  0  lb. 
lots,  per  lb.,  3c.  “Per 
fection"  Mixed 
per  gal.,  7  5c. 

Brand  3-year 
per  gal..  9  5c. 


u  Paints 
“Premier 
guarantee, 
Varnishes. 


MANILA  ROPE  BARGAINS. 

Good  Manila 
Rope,  slightly  used, 
all  sizes,  %  in.,  per 
100  ft..  $3.25. 

New  Manila  Rope 
slightly  shop  worn, 
per  lb.,  10c.  Wrap¬ 
ping  Twine,  per  lb.,  _  „  _ 

5c.  Galvanized  Guy  Wire,  100  ft., 
$1.60.  W.i ro  Rope  and  Cable  at 
way  down  prices.  Tackle  Blocks.  Etc. 


PORTABLE  FORGE,  $4.75. 

Lever  motion;  with  extra 
heavy  pipe  legs;  stands  30  in. 
high;  8  in.  fan.  Larger  forges 
like  illustration  from  $6.35  to 
$14.50.  We  guarantee  our 
forges  equal  or  superior  to 
anything  on  the  market. 
Write  for  our  full  list. 
Blacksmiths’  sledges,  un¬ 
handled,  per  lb..  5c.  Hot 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Per  100  Square  Feet  $1.50. 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known 
Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  ham* 
mer.  With  ordinary  care  will  last  many  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its 
virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  buildings  of  any  kind.  Al 

so  used  for  ceiling  and  siding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint 
rain-water.  Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new,  straight 
from  the  factory.  $1.50  is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of 
Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and  siding,  each  sheet  24 
.  wide  and  24  in.  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated, 
like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  and  24  in.  long, $1.75 
At  25  cents  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish  sheets  6 

and  8  feet  long.  ... 

Our  price  on  Standing  Seam  or  V’’  Crimped  Roofing  is 
the  same  as  on  the  corrugated.  We  have  other  grades  of 
Steel  and  Iron  Roofing.  'Write  for  particulars. 

•if  n  -i  r  _<  i.  to  all  points  East  of  Colorado 
W6  P3)f  the  Freight  except  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  applica¬ 
tion.  This  freight  prepaid  proposition  only  refers  to  the 
steel  roofing  offered  in  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing 
to  any  one  answering  this  advertisement  C.  O.  D.,  with 
privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  25  per  cent  of 
the  amount  you  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after 
material  reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as  represented, 
refuse  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
deposit.  All  kinds  of  roofing  supplies,  galvanized  conduc¬ 
tor  pipe,  eave  trough,  steel  snips,  fittings,  etc. 


TUBULAR  LANTERNS  ,45c 


Steel 
3  0c; 
45c 


Shovels,  strongly  made. 
Steel  single  bit  axes. 
Double  bit  axes,  4  0c; 
Large  size  steel  ham¬ 
mers,  2  5c;  Manure 
forks,  4  5c ;  Hay  forks, 
30c;  Axe  handles,  5c; 
Hack  saws,  with  frame, 
1  5c;  Handsaws,  2  5c; 
Compass  saws,  12c; 
Files,  5c:  IlntchetB  30o 


DOORS,  60c  and  up. 

10,000  doors  and 
windows  which  we  will 
close  out  at  a  saving  of 
40  %.  At  60  cents  we  can 
furnish  you  an  ordinary 
door,  good  enough  for 
general  purposes. 

We  have  a  complete 
list  of  these  doors  and. 
windows,  which  we  will 
mail  on  application. 


4-Post  Wind  Mill  Tower  $1 5 


Galvanized  after  completion. 
Braced  in  a  most  thorough  man¬ 
ner.  Easy  to  put  together  and 
erect.  Not  the  cheat)  kind. 
Each  complete  with  platform, 
anchor  posts  and  anchor  plate, 
worth  *21;  our  price.  $15. 
All  kinds  of  steel  storage  tanks 
from  30  gallon  to  10,00  0 
gallon. 


COMBINATION  TOOLS,  $2.90. 

1,000  of  these  excellent  tools.  Here 
is  a  chance  to  buy  a  combination  of  an 
anvil,  a  vise, 
a  drilling  ma¬ 
chine,  cut-off 
hardy  and 
pipe  machine, 
all  in  one.  for  $2.9  0.  Has  no 
equal.  The  jaws  of  vise  open  5 
face  of  jaws  3  ins.  wide;  wt.,  30 
Larger  combination,  $3.25. 


La  Gripper  Wrench  60c 

Most  perfect  wrench  manu¬ 
factured,  patented  and  im¬ 
proved  in  every  way.  Suita¬ 
ble  for  rods,  pipes,  nuts,  and 
for  general  purposes.  No  lost 
motion;  bas  patent  clamp 
to  move  jaws  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  closer  together  than 
with  any  other  wrench. 

1  o  inch . 6  0  cts.  each 


1  4  inch . 


.  7  0  cts.  each 


I 

sipsiig 

w 

WIND  MILL  LIFT  PUMPS. 

Double  acting,  3-way 

pumps  . $6.20 

Hand-force  pumps.  . 
Syphon  spout-lift 

pumps  . 

Kitchen  force  pumps 
Pitcher  spout  pumps 
Perfection  spray 
pumps,  best  manu¬ 
factured  . 

Pumps  of  all  kinds. 


B.D5I 

.{.<55 1 
3.23 1 
1.65 1 


2.20 


FARM  AND  PLATFORM  SCALESI 

3-ton  Steel  Wagon  Scale 
with  8x14  ft.  platform,  ^ 

$22.75;  other 
wagon  scales  up  ( 
t  o  $5.50:  4  0  O' 

lb.  cap  a  c  i  t  y 
Portable  Platform 


_ Scales,  guaranteed, . 

$  8  ;  Brand  new  Counter  Plat¬ 
form  Scales,  weighs  from  %  oz.  I 
to  24  0  lbs.,  $2.2  5.  Brandi 
New  family  Seales,  weighs 
from  1  oz.  to  24  lbs..  i)0c. 


Wrought  Iron  Bolts,  per  lb.  4c.| 


Bought  at  manufacturers’  sale,  1  0  earl 
loads  of  high  grade  carriage  and  machine  I 
bolts,  mixed  all  kinds  together,  excellent! 
assortment,  strictly  first  class.  In  lots! 
of  100  lbs.,  per  lb..  4c.  Also  carriage! 
and  machine  bolts:  wood  screws  10c  perTh, 


BRICK  SIDING;  $2.00 


Ju»t  the  right  thingforstores,  houses, 

I.  .......  _ ,  t _ churches,  barns,  hotels,  etc.  Whvnot 

d  fix  up  your  old  builoing  by  covering  it  with  bright,  fre«h  brick  Biding. 
Easily  put  on.  Mada  of  nemi -hardened  steal.  Books  like  brick.  No 
special  tooln  required.  Prevents  decay.  Decreases  fire  liability.  #  Im¬ 
proves  appearance  of  premises.  Adaptable  for  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

1  We  sell  immense  Quantities.  Gives  thorough  satisfaction.  Comes  in # 
sheets  24x58  ins.  Has  all  good  points  of  steel  roofing.  Remember,  you 
buy  direct  from  our  own  mill.  We  are  headquarters  for  brick  siding 


_ 

_ 

■  "  1 
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FREE  CATALOG  COUPON. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets.  Chicago ,  III. 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  Send  me  your 
large  500-page  catalog,  absolutely  free  as  advertised  iu  this  paper. 

Name . 

Post-Office  Address . 

R.  p.  D.  No . Post-Office  Box  No.. 

County . State . 


■  ■■-Till  Aril  ■  ii ac  ft  Aft  Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  $2.00  perl 
MlIAL  OtlUNLb,  9Z.UU  100  sq.  ft.  Ideal  ceiling  for  stores,! 

offices,  kitchens,  restaurants,  etc.  No  falling  pluHter.  Always  neat  andl 
attractive.  Economical  and  lasting.  Furnished  ready  to  put  up  Nospeciall 
tools  required.  Comes  in  sheets  24  ins.  x  6  und  8  ft.  long.  Also  used  for  siding.  I 
Special  Prepaid  Freight  Offer— We  will  pay  freight  on  alll 
orders  for  Metal  Roofing,  Beuded  Ceiling  und  Brick  biding  to  points  eastl 
of  Colorado— except  in  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  PriceB  tol 
these  points,  freight  paid,  furnished  on  application.  Ibis  Freight  Fre-I 

pay  Offer  only  refers  to  these  items  und  does  not  include  any  other  article. T 

OUR  NEW  500-PAGE  CATALOG  No.  C.  A.  57  FREE 

THIS  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN  BOOK  is  just  out  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  It  is  a  book 
such  as  every  shrewd  buyer  must  have.  500  pages  with  thousands  of  items  of  the  very  best  merchandise  and  supphea 
bought  by  us  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  It  will  pay  vou  to  keep  it  handy.  Its  pages  contain  a  full  *?cord 
what  we  still  have  on  hand  from  the  wonderful  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  Merchandise,  machinery  and  supplies,  articles  fol 
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“THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD.’’ 

( With  Apologies  to  Jack  London.) 

It  seems  strange  that  after  so  many  generations  of 
“civilizing”  man  is  still  inclined  to  do  “wild”  things. 
Even  our  great  President  seems  to  have  spells  when 
this  “wild”  feeling  overcomes  him,  and  he  takes  him¬ 
self  off  to  hunt  big  game  like  the  Indians  of  old.  I 
must  confess  to  something  of  this  kind  myself.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  ought  not  to,  for  the  Hope  Farm  man  tells  us 
that  to  be  successful  in  one’s  business  one  must  be  like 
the  things  he  cares  for.  Therefore  I,  as  a  Jersey 
breeder,  ought  to  be  like  a  gentle  little  Jersey,  and 
should  have  no  desire  to  do  “strenuous”  things  and 
battle  with  the  giant  beasts  of  nature.  Nevertheless, 
the  desire  is  in  me,  and  I  seem  unable  to  keep  it  down 
all  the  time.  But  being  a  poor  man  who  cannot  afford 
to  go  on  great  hunting  trips,  and  moreover,  having  no 
secret  service  men  tagging  me  around  to  take  care  of 
me  in  case  my  nerve 
should  give  out  or  my 
muscles  fail  me  at  a  crit¬ 
ical  moment,  I  am  obliged 
to  seek  some  other  mode 
of  satisfying  my  “wild” 
desires.  I  used  to  have  a 
bull  that  was  ample  ma¬ 
terial  and,  whenever  I 
felt  that  way,  all  I  had 
to  do  was  to  take  him  out 
for  a  little  exercise.  But 
bulls  will  not  last  for¬ 
ever,  and  old  Czar’s  place 
is  now  filled  by  one  that 
is  so  mild  there  is  no 
more  excitement  in  tak¬ 
ing  him  out  for  an  airing 
than  there  would  be  in 
exercising  a  “Teddy 
bear.”  Therefore,  when  I 
law  the  advertisement  of 
30  unbroken  range  horses 
fresh  from  South  Dakota 
to  be  sold  at  auction,  I  at 
once  decided  that  here 
was  the  chance  I  was 
looking  for. 

The  horses  were  to  be 
sold  at  a  town  about  20 
miles  away,  and  taking  a 
good  husky  young  fellow 
with  me,  we  started  for 
the  scene  of  action.  We 
found  the  horses  turned 
out  to  pasture  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  quite  near  them.  We  looked  them  over  carefully, 
hut,  of  course,  were  unable  to  touch  one.  We  trotted 
them  around,  noting  their  gaits,  and  finally  selected  the 
ones  we  thought  might  develop  into  good  horses. 
Some  were  very  good  ones,  but  “paddled”  with  their 
front  feet  when  trotting.  That  is,  they  swing  their 
feet  sideways  instead  of  throwing  them  boldly  ahead 
with  a  good  knee  motion.  It  makes  me  tired  to  sit 
behind  a  horse  and  watch  him  “paddle”  along.  So 

these  were  marked  as  good  ones  to  let  alone.  After 
dinner  the  hoi'Ses  were  brought  down  to  the  stock 
yards  to  be  sold.  Three  men  on  saddle  ponies  went 
after  them,  and  it  was  a  stirring  sight  to  see  them 
come  through  the  town — a  saddle  pony  ahead,  and  the 
whole  herd  on  a  dead  run  after  him.  The  rider  led 
them  straight  into  the  cattle  pen ;  then  forcing  his 
pony  through  the  throng  of  snorting  horses,  he  rode 
quickly  out  and  the  gates  were  closed.  The  auction¬ 
eer  took  his  stand  on  a  high  platform  in  the  corner  of 
an  adjoining  yard.  The  connecting  gate  was  opened 


and  three  of  the  wild  things  were  driven  through.  You 
could  take  your  choice — get  in  the  pen  and  look  them 
over  as  much  as  you  liked,  or  peek  through  the  cracks 
of  the  fence.  Being  out  to  do  “strenuous”  things  and 
work  off  that  “wild”  feeling,  I  got  into  the  pen  with 
several  others,  and  the  bidding  commenced. 

A  splendid  gray  was  in  this  first  bunch,  but  he  was 
quickly  run  up  to  $  1  GO,  and  I  do  not  like  gray  horses, 
so  I  let  him  go  to  the  other  fellow.  Pretty  soon  one 
of  a  pair  of  beautiful  cherry  bay  mares  came  rushing 
through  when  the  gate  was  opened.  She  was  not  quite 
so  big  as  I  would  like,  but  she  had  splendid  feet  and 
limbs,  and  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  bunch  of  bone  and 
muscle.  No  one  could  tell  how  old  they  were,  for 
it  was  as  impossible  to  look  in  their  mouths  as  if  they 
were  tigers.  I  got  this  mare  at  $146,  probably  be¬ 
cause  she  was  somewhat  lacking  in  size  (she  weighs 
1,060  pounds.  After  about  half  an  hour  the  mate  to 
iny  mare  was  driven  in  with  a  big-footed  rather  coarse 


mare  covered  with  a  coat  of  coarse  light  red  hair ;  a 
"serviceable”  looking  animal,  but  far  from  a  nice  one. 
“What  am  I  offered  for  the  choice  of  these  mares?” 
bellowed  the  auctioneer,  and  the  bidding  commenced. 
We  "run  them  up"  to  $160  when  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  other  man  might  be  bidding  on  the  light  bay.  So 
I  slid  quietly  around  and  asked  him.  Of  course  he 
was.  He  wanted  her  to  go  with  his  gray.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  I  let  him  have  her.  Then  the  bidding 
began  again  on  the  cherry  bay.  I  got  her,  but  the  price 
was  $161;  too  much  to  pay  for  a  wild  horse  when  you 
don’t  even  know  how  old  she  is.  All  the  horses  were 
quickly  sold,  the  prices  ranging  from  $161  to  about 
$50  for  the  poorest. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  settle  at  the  office,  get  your  orders 
for  your  horses,  and  we  are  ready  to  halter  them  for 
you,”  announced  the  auctioneer.  There  wras  a  rush 
for  the  office,  and  soon  the  men  began  to  appear  with 
all  kinds  of  ropes  and  trappings  for  catching  their 
horses,  according  to  their  ideas  of  horse  taming.  One 


fellow  showed  up  with  a  window  cord,  and  another 
with  a  saddle  and  bridle.  Horses  were  caught  for  the 
men  who  had  good  strong  halters  and  about  40  feet 
of  strong  rope ;  the  others  were  sent  back  for  suitable 
fixtures.  To  catch  the  horses,  they  were  driven  into 
a  corner,  when  a  heavy  gate  was  swung  around 
against  them,  and  being  held  by  several  men,  was  fas¬ 
tened  tight,  wedging  the  horse  fast  in  the  corner. 
Then  the  halter  was  put  on  and  the  rope  run  through 
the  halter  ring  and  tied  around  the  neck,  for  no  halter 
alone  could  hold  one  of  these  maddened,  frightened, 
plunging  horses.  "Then  the  gate  was  removed  and 

the  horse  rushed  out.  The  rope  was  snubbed,  to  a 

post  and  the  battle  was  on.  “Don’t  tie  your  horse,  for 
he  may  break  his  neck,”  called  the  head  man.  Some 
took  his  advice,  and  some  took  the  chances.  One 

man  insisted  upon  taking  a  hitch  around  his  horse’s 

jaw  before  he  was  released,  and  then  he  tied  the  mad¬ 
dened  thing  to  a  post.  The  battle  was  terrific;  soon 

the  blood  was  running 
from  the  mouth  and  nos¬ 
trils  of  the  poor  thing  as 
he  plunged  and  reared. 
Somebody  ran  for  the  po¬ 
lice,  but  others  warned 
the  owner  and  the  horse 
was  released.  This  fellow 
did  not  fight  fair ;  he  was 
like  the  man  who  hunts 
deer  with  a  torch,  or  dy¬ 
namites  the  trout  brook. 

The  rain  began  to  fall 
in  torrents  and  this  put  a 
stop  to  the  horse  catching 
for  that  day.  We  took 
a  train  for  home,  and 
when  I  arrived,  I  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  confess  to  the 
“better  half”  that  I  had 
paid  $.307  for  a  pair  of 
horses  that  I  didn’t  even 
know  the  age  of.  This 
was  Saturday,  so  I  had 
until  Monday  to  reflect 
on  the  deal,  and  I  must 
confess  that  by  Monday 
morning  a  considerable 
amount  of  that  “wild” 
feeling  had  worked  off, 
and  I  would  just  as  soon 
have  gone  to  plowing 
with  big  fat  Dolly.  But 
the  horses  were  waiting 
for  us,  and  we  had  to  go 
after  them.  We  went 
through  the  regulation 
process  of  catching.  The 
little  one  soon  submitted  to  the  rope  and  halter,  hut 
the  big  one  was  a  tiger.  She  reared  and  plunged’ and, 
at  one  time,  I  thought  that  all  I  should  get  for  my 
$160  would  be  a  badly  battered  horse  hide.  I  found 
that  it  would  be  utter  folly  to  attempt  to  lead  one  of 
them  single  handed,  so  I  hired  two  more  men  and 
with  two  men  on  a  rope,  we  started  for  home.  I  took 
the  bigger  mare,  but  I  had  an  active  willing  young  fel¬ 
low  to  help  me.  For  the  first  mile  we  had  all  we  could 
do,  and  sometimes  had  to  resort  to  “snubbing”  to  a 
post  or  tree.  This  was  a  dangerous  process,  and  must 
be  done  with  dexterity  or  the  mare’s  neck  would  be 
broken.  We  proceeded  this  way  for  12  miles,  when  I 
sent  the  two  men  back  and  Jerry  and  I  finished  the 
trip  alone. 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  got  home,  and  I  can  re¬ 
member  but  one  other  occasion  when  the  place  looked 
so  inviting.  The  boys  and  a  couple  of  neighbors  were 
waiting  for  us,  and  the  work  of  stabling  our  horsei 
began.  Of  course  they  had  never  been  in  a  barn,  and 
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they  put  up  a  big  fight  before  they  went  in.  The 
ropes  were  passed  through  the  rings  in  the  mangers 
(and  I  was  glad  that  I  had  such  strong  ones  made) 
and  as  the  horse  was  urged  ahead,  I  took  up  the  slack. 
When  the  horse  was  in  the  stall  the  rope  was  tied  to 
a  post  behind  her. 

It  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  that  I  was  tired,  but 
there  was  no  going  to  bed  for  me  that  night.  I  re¬ 
mained  in  the  stable  all  night  to  keep  those  mares 
from  breaking  their  necks.  But  all  things  must  end, 
and  they  at  last  realized  that  their  days  of  freedom 
were  past,  and  that  man  is  their  master.  I  spent  the 
next  day  in  getting  acquainted  with  them,  and  doctor¬ 
ing  their  bruises,  for  they  are  a  good  pair,  and  I  want 
no  scars  to  remain.  I  will  say  here  that  I  was  greatly 
pleased  when  I  lifted  the  lip  of  each  and  found  that 
the  “corner”  teeth  were  not  shed,  which  shows  them 
to  be  four  years  old,  coming  five.  The  following  day 
I  began  “bitting”  them  and  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  I  am  driving  them  around  with  lines.  I  expect 
to  hitch  them  each  in  turn  with  Dolly  for  a  few  times, 
and  my  “hunt”  for  this  year  will  be  over. 

Later. — I  delivered  my  butter  with  one  of  them 
hitched  by  the  side  of  Dolly  to-day,  less  than  two 
weeks  from  the  wild  state,  yet  they  are  still  very  wild, 
and  don’t  like  to  stand  still  at  all.  I  have  broken  them 
with  the  aid  of  my  two  boys,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  first  time  we  hitched  them  it  was  ticklish  business.) 
They  have  never  offered  to  kick,  but  the  danger  was 
that  they  would  bolt  and  run  away  with  only  part  of 
the  traces  hitched,  when  of  course  the  pole  would  fall 
down  and  a  smashup  would  be  inevitable.  We  feel 
pretty  safe  when  we  get  one  safely  hitched  and  a 
good  hold  on  the  reins,  but  sometimes  we  get  a  hair- 
raiser  even  then.  To-day,  as  we  neared  the  depot,  we 
saw  a  train  coming  at  a  distance,  plenty  of  time  to 
get  past.  So  we  let  them  go.  But  just  as  we  got 
near  the  crossing  up  came  a  big  auto.  No  time  to 
wait,  so  we  must  meet  the  thing.  I  braced  my  feet  and 
got  a  better  hold  of  the  lines  and  whip.  The  boy 
grabbed  the  cord  which  we  keep  on  the  colt’s  head  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  and  we  drove  past  the  auto 
without  Miss  Colt  even  looking  at  it.  It  is  the  un¬ 
expected  that  happens.  j.  grant  morse. 


BUILDING  A  NEW  BARN. 

I  wish  to  build  a  new  barn  and  put  a  horse  stable  in  the 
basement  if  it  can  be  done  without  its  being  damp  and  chilly 
in  Winter.  It  will  be  a  bank  barn,  with  a  wall  on  the 
south  and  west  sides.  The  barnyard  will  be  to  the  east. 
By  reason  of  another  barn  located  just  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  proposed  new  barn  no  direct  sunshine  can 
reach  the  stable  until  afternoon,  except  a  little  early  in  the 
morning  through  the  east  windows.  My  idea  would  be  to 
put  six  or  eight  inches  of  small  stones  in  the  bottom  of 
stable  and  cover  with  cement,  and  put  plank  or  gravel 
on  cement  where  horses  stand,  and  cover  with  gravel  in  the 
open  space.  I  would  cover  the  walls  with  matched  lumber ; 
can  have  windows  in  the  east  and  south  sides  and  narrow 
ones  in  west  side  wall.  Can  such  a  stable  be  made  dry  and 
safe  for  horses?  Some  tell  me  it  cannot.  Also  please  give 
me  a  diagram  showing  how  you  would  arrange  the  stable. 
I  wish  stalls  for  eight  horses,  five  feet  wide,  with  feed  alley 
in  front  if  possible.  All  manure  must  go  out  to  the  east. 
A  carriage  room  will  be  located  above  the  stable  in  the 
south  end  of  barn,  with  hay  storage  above  that,  and  hay 
will  be  taken  in  at  south  end.  Ilow  and  where  would  you 
locate  hay  chutes?  A  part  of  my  hay  mow  would  come  down 
even  with  floor  of  carriage  room.  A  gambrel  roof  will  be 
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put  on.  The  walls  shown  in  diagram  are  now  constructed, 
and  cannot  be  changed  ;  old  barns  burned.  a.  h.  s. 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

If  I  understand  the  location,  you  will  have  no  trouble 
whatever  in  making  this  stable  dry.  Stables  are  damp 
because  of  cold  side  walls  and  poor  ventilation.  These 
side  walls,  ceiled  up  inside  as  you  suggest,  would  be  all 
right  so  far  as  the  walls  are  concerned.  Now,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  plan  you  need  ventilating  flues,  and  I  think 
the  King  system  would  be  best  adapted  to  your  wants. 
Put  in  the  flue  equivalent  to  one  square  foot  of  area  to 
each  5,000  pounds  of  live  weight  to  be  kept  in  the  sta¬ 
ble.  Run  it  from  the  floor  of  stable,  at  some  con¬ 
venient  point,  to  the  highest  point  of  the  barn,  pro¬ 
jecting  through  the  roof  five  feet,  with  a  single  cap 
over  the  top,  set  about  one  foot  from  the  top.  I 
would  suggest  for  the  flue  above  the  stable  that  you  set 
up  3x3’s  on  the  corners  and  ceil  inside  and  out,  stuf¬ 
fing  the  air  space  with  straw  as  you  board  up.  This 
will  give  you  a  3-inch  air  space  filled  with  straw,  and 
will  absolutely  prevent  condensation  of  moisture  in  the 
flue.  In  laying  down  cement,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
first  put  down  three  inches  of  very  weak  concrete, 
about  1-3-10  well  tamped,  then  put  on  tar  paper  two 
thicknesses  with  two  coats  of  tar  paint.  Upon  this  put 
three  inches  or  3V2  of  concrete,  1-3  where  there  is  light 
strain,  and  one-half  where  the  horses  come  imme¬ 


diately  in  contact  with  it.  This  tar  paper  will  prevent 
any  moisture  coming  up  from  below.  Be  sure  that  the 
floor  above  horses  is  absolutely  tight,  so  that  no  air 
will  escape  into  your  carriage  barn  above.  If  it  does, 
the  varnish  will  quickly  come  off  the  buggies,  and  it 
will  also  interfere  with  the  ventilating  flues.  I  should 
arrange  the  hay  chute  to  enter  a  stall  or  place  about 
the  same  size  and  use  it  for  hay.  Your  hay  storage 
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will  be  so  far  from  your  horses  that  it  will  be  ex¬ 
pensive  going  up  every  time  you  feed  them.  I  think  the 
location  of  the  stalls  in  the  barn  you  can  plan  to  suit 
your  local  convenience  much  better  than  I  can  at  this 
distance.  _  h.  e.  cook. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  SPECULATORS. 

Noting  a  letter  on  page  709,  signed  “City  Subscriber,” 
regarding  the  absolute  certainties  of  Wall  Street  specu¬ 
lations,  perhaps  my  experience,  which  is  99  per  cent 
out  of  every  100,  will  do  some  one  of  your  readers 
good.  Two  years  ago  1  was  in  possession  of  a  neat 
little  home  of  four  acres  on  the  outskirts  of  one  of 
Connecticut’s  largest  cities.  The  subscription  to  your 
paper  was  given  me  as  a  premium  for  a  prize  on  one 
of  the  many  birds  I  exhibited,  and  I  cannot  express  in 
any  written  words  its  comfort  to  me  in  my  present 
position.  From  my  first  boyhood  memories  there  had 
been  noted  and  put  before  me  (as  examples)  such  men 


WEEDS  GROWN  FROM  MOLASSES  FEED.  Fig.  400. 

as  figured  in  Wall  Street  during  the  last  decade.  I  grew 
up,  became  an  honored  and  respected  citizen,  with  a 
family,  wife,  two  little  boys  and  a  girl,  the  oldest  a 
boy  now  5J4  years.  I  succeeded  to  the  highest  position 
a  private  corporation  can  produce,  handled  thousands  of 
dollars  and  held  their  respect. 

From  my  resources  I  had  saved  considerable,  and 
as  the  future  education  of  my  children  was  in  view, 
and  no  other  means  of  making  money  as  rapidly,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  risk  some  on  the  Street;  I  was  posted  by  a 


far  superior  person  to  your  subscriber ;  he  was  a  man 
connected  with  one  of  the  oldest  banking  houses  in 
New  York  City  and  had  been  on  the  floor  for  35  years; 
he  forwarded  a  personal  letter  at  the  close  of  each 
day’s  business,  also  wired  me  at  any  time  when  a  new 
deal  was  heard  of,  and  advised  when  to  sell.  Besides 
this  I  was  situated  so  I  could  watch  the  board  three 
hours  per  day.  My  first  investment  was  of  a  100-share 
lot,  and  in  seven  days  closed  it  at  seven  points  profit 
(to  those  who  do  not  know  it  equals  $700).  Where 
can  one  make  as  much  in  one  week  on  an  investment? 
Ah!  poor  foolish  boys,  we  try  again  without  success; 
again  we  win,  the  brain  is  excited,  the  finances  of  the 
whole  world  seem  to  be  within  our  grasp.  But  lo ! 
the  crushing  blow  comes,  you  dig  deeper  and  deeper 
into  your  savings  for  the  protection  of  your  stock,  until 
it  is  gone.  I  was  desperate;  where  is  the  man  of  to¬ 
day  who  wouldn’t  be?  Just  at  that  time  I  had  detected 
a  clerk  (a  personal  friend  of  mine)  in  my  charge  appro¬ 
priating  the  firm’s  money  for  his  own  use.  He  was  let 
go,  and  two  weeks  later  I  began  his  game  myself.  I 
now  have  your  paper  in  my  cell,  where  I  am  doing  a 
term  of  from  two  to  five  years.  It  is  a  comfort  for 
me  to  read  of  the  good  deeds  through  the  “square  deal” 
which  has  been  your  motto,  and  your  advice  to  the 
young  man  verifies  mine.  Don’t;  $10,000  is  no  object 
where  a  man’s  reputation  is  at  stake,  and  if  he  hasn’t 
any  of  his  own  “don’t”  borrow  other  people’s. 

_  F.  E.  L. 

THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Although  there  are  some  apparent  contradictions,  the 
present  conditions  with  respect  to  the  scale  are  more 
favorable  to  fruit  growers  than  obtained  at  this  time 
last  year.  On  the  whole,  the  fruit  has  not  been  so 
badly  spotted,  and  there  has  not  been  the  extensive 
breeding  and  the  rapid  and  wholesale  spread  of  the 
scale  at  this  late  season  to  uninfested  trees  and  orchards, 
which  last  year  so  alarmed  fruit  growers  in  many  com¬ 
munities  where  this  pest  is  well  established.  This  be¬ 
havior  of  the  scale  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  late 
Spring,  which  checked  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  re¬ 
tarded  the  appearance  of  the  young  scales.  The  dry 
Summer  has  also  been  favorable  to  the  treatments  with 
the  lime-sulphur  wash. 

At  Geneva  the  young,  active  scales  did  not  make 
their  appearance  this  year  till  July  5,  when  normally 
they  may  be  found  about  June  12-20.  Other  observers 
in  this  community  did  not  detect  evidences  of  breeding 
on  their  trees  till  July  9  and  12.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Summer  has  made  up  for  some  of  the  lost  time,  due 
to  a  late  Spring,  still  the  crops  have  been  and  are  still 
backward.  The  scale,  I  believe,  has  shared  this  same 
experience,  and  consequently  there  have  not  been,  up 
to  the  present  time,  as  many  generations  of  offspring 
as  usually  obtain.  Because  of  this  reduction  in  broods, 
there  has  not  been  so  far  the  number  of  young  scales 
to  infest  the  fruit  and  the  bark.  If  the  weather  should 
change  and  there  should  be  a  warm  spell  which  should 
be  prolonged,  the  scale  will  continue  to  breed  and  to 
spread,  and  to  aggravate  present  injuries,  as  neglected 
vines  and  trees  are  quite  alive  with  this  pest. 

In  making  these  statements,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  the  scale  has  not  been  de¬ 
structive,  or  that  it  has  not  spotted  fruit,  for  in  all  of 
our  experiments  where  trees  have  not  been  sprayed 
there  are  to-day  marked  evidences  of  increased  injuries 
over  those  of  last  year  to  the  trees,  and  there  has  been 
enough  spotting  of  the  fruit  to  render  much  of  it  unsal¬ 
able.  But  as  compared  with  last  year,  the  apples  and 
pears  especially  have  not  this  season  been  so  conspic¬ 
uously  marked. 

Fruit  growers  generally  have  been  very  successful  this 
year  in  controlling  the  scale,  and  I  have  seen  almost 
perfect  results  by  the  use  of  such  sprays  as  sulphur 
washes,  oil  emulsions  and  miscible  oils.  While  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  more  favorable  to  them,  the  orchardists 
are  taking  more  pains  in  their  spraying  operations,  and 
in  considering  the  present  excellent  results  in  many 
orchards,  due  credit  should  be  given  for  the  increased 
care  that  has  been  exercised  in  the  preparation  and 
application  of  the  scale  sprays. 

In  several  communities  there  are  some  odd  trees  and 
orchards  which  are  anomalies.  Usually  these  are  of 
little  value,  but  they  are  of  interest  in  that  they  have 
been  for  a  number  of  years  infested  with  scale  and 
have  not  been  sprayed,  or  at  least  not  treated  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Some  of  the  trees  to-day  actually  show  less 
scale  than  last  year,  and  on  the  majority  of  the  trees 
the  scale  has  made  no  headway.  The  reasons  for  the 
present  condition  of  the  trees  with  respect  to  scale  are 
not  always  apparent.  Some  trees  were  once  given  exces¬ 
sive  applications  of  clear  crude  oil,  which  caused  severe 
injuries  and  checked  their  growth,  rendering  the  bark 
less  succulent.  Other  trees  were  once  cultivated,  but 
are  now  neglected  and  allowed  to  grow  in  grass.  Some 
were  badly  injured  by  past  Winters  and  have  not  recov¬ 
ered.  The  low  vitality  of  such  trees  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  failure  of  the  scale  to  maintain  itself, 
while  in  other  instances  parasitic  and  predaceous 
enemies  of  the  scale  have  perhaps  assisted  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  scale.  I  have  mentioned  these  puzzling 
examples,  as  they  are  often  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
report  that  scale  has  had  a  setback.  They  are,  of  course, 
not  representative  of  orchard  conditions. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station.  p.  j.  parrott. 
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A  TWO-STORY  ROOT  CELLAR. 

IIow  can  I  build  a  potato  cellar  half  above  ground  and  in¬ 
stead  of  covering  it  with  earth  have  a  second  story  for  tools, 
and  still  have  it  frost-proof,  but  built  of  stone  and  grout? 
The  floor  for  the  tools  is  what  bothers  me,  to  have  it  frost¬ 
proof.  The  walls  I  can  build  double  with  air-chamber  be¬ 
tween.  o.  s.  B. 

If  half  of  the  wall  must  be  entirely  out  of  the 
ground  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  the  cellar 
absolutely  frost-proof  because,  with  seven-foot  walls 
and  half  out  of  the  ground,  there  would  be  only  3J4 
feet  of  earth  against  the  side  walls  and,  as  frost  often 
penetrates  to  this  depth,  there  would  be  only  the  heat 
from  the  bottom  to  maintain  the  temperature  above 
freezing.  Potato  cellars  are  often  built  on  level 
ground,  and  yet  made  frost-proof  by  covering  en¬ 
tirely  with  earth,  but  in  these  cases  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar  is  usually  2(4  to  three  feet  below  the  ground 
level,  and  reached  by  an  inclined  runway,  the  dirt 
thrown  out  being  used  immediately  against  the  walls 
to  raise  the  ground  surface.  If  there  is  any  way  of 
accomplishing  the  results  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  bank  the  walls  of  the  cellar  at  least  to  within  18 
inches  or  a  foot  of  the  top,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  the  cellar  by  something  of  an  incline  to  accom¬ 
plish  this.  If  as  much  as  18  inches  of  wall  must  be 
entirely  out  of  ground  the  hollow  space  between  the 
two  walls  of  the  cellar  above  ground  should  be  not 
less  than  8  to  10  inches,  and  this  space 
should  be  filled  with  some  non-conducting 
material  not  likely  to  decay,  and  the  best 
material  to  use  for  this  filling  would  be 
airdry,  rather  fibrous  peat,  as  this  would 
be  an  excellent  non-conductor,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  decay  under  those  condi¬ 
tions.  Two  masonry  walls  simply  sepa¬ 
rated  by  an  air  space  would  allow  the  in¬ 
ner  wall  to  cool  very  rapidly,  both  by  radia¬ 
tion  to  the  outer  wall  and  by  the  free  con¬ 
vection  of  air  currents  in  the  air  chamber, 
so  that  some  non-conducting  medium  to 
stop  radiation  and  convection  currents 
would  be  necessary  to  avoid  this  loss  of 
heat. 

To  make  the  ceiling  frost-proof  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  joists  not  less  than  10 
inches  wide,  and  12  inches  would  be  safer. 

I  liese  should  be  ceiled  on  tile  under  side 
with  matched  seven-eighths  flooring,  and 
if  dry  peat  is  available  the  whole  space,  to 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  joists  between 
them,  should  be  filled  with  it,  the  outer 
portion  of  the  stone  wall  being  carried  up 
also  to  flush  with  the  top  of  the  joists. 

If  peat  is  not  available  for  the  filling  be¬ 
tween  the  joists  sawdust  or  wood  shavings 
may  be  used,  and  if  the  sawdust  is  not 
available  cut  straw  could  be  used,  or  cut 
marsh  hay,  provided  it  is  tightly  rammed 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor  as  the 
laying  of  the  upper  floor  progresses.  The 
upper  floor  should  be  either  of  two-inch 
stuff,  or  else  two  thicknesses  of  seven- 
eighths  stuff. 

We  have  taken  for  granted  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  be  able  to  enter  the  cellar 
with  a  wagon  from  one  end.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  end  having  the  entrance-way 
should  be  provided  vvith  a  barrier  wall  so 
set  as  to  leave  a  space  of  at  least  two  feet 
which  may  be  filled  with  earth  to  prevent 
the  penetration  of  frost  at  this  exposed 
end,  and  make  it  possible  to  have  a  pair  of  storm 
doors  forming  a  vestibule  between  the  two  pairs 
of  doors.  1  he  simplest  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
make  the  outer  wall  of  the  cellar  enough  longer  than 
the  desired  inside  cellar  to  set  the  barrier  wall  referred 
to  on  the  inside,  as  this  arrangement  would  bring 
both  pairs  of  doors  under  the  building. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  provide  ventilation  for 
this  cellar  so  that  it  may  be  continuously  dry  to  pre¬ 
vent  decay  of  the  ceiling  and  joists.  This  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  extending  a  10  or  12-inch  galvanized 
iron  flue,  made  of  No.  28  iron,  from  near  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar  at  some  convenient  place,  up  and  out 
through  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  the  superstructure. 

'1  here  must  also  be  provision  for  air  to  enter  the  cel¬ 
lar  from  the  outside,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  cir¬ 
culation.  This  may  be  provided  for  by  inserting,  at 
convenient  places  in  the  ceiling,  three  six-inch  pipes 
leading  up  through  the  floor  and  extending  far  enough 
below  the  ceiling  so  that  dampers  may  be  provided. 

J  hese  will  allow  the  air  to  enter  as  the  suction  of  the 
ventilator  forces  it.  If  windows  are  desired  in  this 
cellar,  they  would  have  to  be  double,  and  the  sashes 
made  to  fit  tightly.  p.  jj.  king. 


THIS  “WATER  WITCH ”  FAILED: 

Experience  of  a  Northern  New  York  Man. 

I  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  “water  witching,”  and  as  the  question  seems 
to  be  no  nearer  a  solution  than  on  the  start,  I  venture 
to  relate  the  experience  of  a  former  neighbor  of  ours, 
in  hopes  that  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers, 
thirty  odd  years  ago  the  owner  of  the  farm  adjoining 
that  of  my  father,  decided  to  sink  a  well  on  his  poorly 
watered  but  otherwise  desirable  farm.  And  he  being, 
like  many  other  old-timers  in  the  vicinity,  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  efficacy  of  the  crotched-stick,  naturally 
secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  “witches” 
in  this  part  of  the  country  to  locate  the  “vein.”  This 
man  was  assisted  at  this  work  by  at  least  two  others 
of  local  reputation,  and  I  recall  that  they  agreed  pretty 
well  as  to  location,  but  this  one  claimed  to  be  able  to 
give  the  depth  at  which  the  water  would  be  found,  so 
he  was  the  one  engaged.  This  man  readily  located 
water  at  four  different  points  upon  the  150  acre  farm, 
and  at  depths  varying  from  five  to  24  feet.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  the  latter  point  was  the  one  nearest  the 
farm  buildings,  and  from  its  location  was  the  one  de¬ 
cided  upon  for  the  test.  A  three-inch  hole  was  drilled 
to  the  depth  of  28  feet,  or  four  feet  below  the  witch’s 
“vein”  (I  recall  that  this  vein  was  to  be  a  “crotch”  or 
junction  of  two  or  more  veins),  but  no  water.  The 


THE  COST  OF  RAISING  A  BOY. 

The  Mother  Side  of  It. 

I  am  interested  in  the  discussion  on  cost  of  rearing 
a  boy.  We  have  raised  and  educated  one,  and  I  think 
it  may  help  some  one  to  know  of  our  experience.  I 
think  up  to  12  years  of  age  the  cost  is  about  $1,000, 
counting  food  $1  per  week  and  clothes  at  $25  per  year. 
Shoes  are  the  most  expensive  article.  This  is  the  actual 
cost  of  our  boy.  At  six  weeks  of  age,  $60;  at  three 
months  he  had  attained  21  pounds  weight,  and  was  put 
on  to  cow  s  milk  at  a  cost  of  60  cents  a  week,  making 
a  total  of  $83.40.  The  second  year  food  cost  $1  per 
week,  and  clothes  $12;  total  $64.  After  that  the  clothes 
cost  about  $25  and  board  $1.50  per  week — about  $80  per 
year.  At  eight  years  of  age  his  father  bought  a  farm. 
He  did  many  errands  and  chores,  a  saving  of  men’s 
time;  at  12  he  was  earning  his  board  and  clothes  and 
attending  school  every  day  when  in  session.  At  15 
years  he  weighed  .150  pounds.  He  entered  the  State 
College  when  16.  The  first  year’s  expenses  were  $198 ; 
this  included  board,  room  rent,  books  and  clothes,  car¬ 
fare;  his  laundry  was  done  at  home.  The  second  year 
he  received  a  broken  leg  at  football  at  an  extra  cost 
of  $30,  making  the  year’s  total  $308.53.  The  third  year 
cost  $270.40;  the  senior  year,  many  extras  included, 
$292.93.  Two  months  after  graduation  he  received  a 
State  apnoiutment  in  the  Far  West,  closely  connected 
with  its  State  College,  at  a  good  living  salary. 
The  sum  totals  about  $2,200.  We  have  an¬ 
other  boy  following  along  the  same  way ;  he 
has  passed  his  sixteenth  birthday.  Of  course 
we  live  the  simple  life,  but  we  arc  all  busy, 
contented,  well  fed,  comfortably  and  neatly 
clothed.  1  lie  children  each  have  a  bicycle 
and  camera  and  enjoy  them.  In  my  mind 
it  would  be  impossible  to  spend  $1,000  per 
year  on  a  child  for  necessities.  Luxuries 
are  a  different  article,  and  must  be  paid  for 
accordingly.  dairyman's  wife. 

Massachusetts. 


HYBRID  CHINQUAPIN  AND  PARENT  NUTS.  Fig.  407 
See  Ruralisms,  Page  824. 


In  a  race  between  poor  head  and  good  soil  against  good 
head  and  poor  soil  we  back  the  latter. 


BUR  AND  NUTS  OF  HYBRID  CHINQUAPIN. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  824. 

plum-stick  man  was  again  called  in,  and  after  carefully 
going  over  the  ground  once  more,  decided  that  the 
drill  had  missed  the  vein  by  a  distance  of  18  inches, 
so  another  hole  was  drilled,  at  a  point  indicated  by  the 
witch  18  inches  away  from  the  first  and  to  the  same 
depth,  with  a  like  result.  Nothing  daunted,  the  medi¬ 
cine  man  was  again  called  in  (and  this  time  a  council 
of  physicians  was  held)  and  decided  that  “Uncle 
Billy”  had  “straddled”  the  vein,  as  they  termed  it,  so 
a  third  drill  hole  was  sunk  at  a  point  on  a  line  drawn 
half  way  between  the  first  and  second  holes,  and  at 
a  distance  of  18  inches  from  either,  or  the  third  corner 
of  a  triangle,  with  identically  the  same  result.  But  this 
neighbor  of  ours  was  gritty,  and  so  he  set  to  work  to 
blast  a  six-foot  hole  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  his 
three  drill  holes,  and  except  for  the  occasional  surface 
water  which  drains  in,  the  well  ( ?)  has  been  empty 
ever  since.  The  other  three  locations  received  atten¬ 
tion  at  convenient  times,  and  they,  like  the  first,  were 
all  dismal  failures.  I  have  drawn  from  memories  of 
boyhood  days  for  these  facts.  Dear  old  “Uncle  Bil¬ 
ly”  is  dead  these  20  years,  but  the  empty  wells  remain 
to  bear  mute  witness  to  one  man’s  faith.  I  am  still 
living  on  the  “Old  Homestead,”  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  the  scene  of  my  story,  and  somehow  have  never  been 
able  to  get  interested  in  “water-witching”  since. 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  howland. 


What  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  boy?  It 
should  depend  on  what  his  father  and 
mother  can  afford.  From  the  age  of  15 
the  boy  should  provide  most  of  his  clothes, 
school  books  and  other  expenses,  unless  his 
family  are  independently  rich,  and  that  is 
a  standpoint  from  which  a  very  large  part 
of  us  Americans  cannot  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence.  Most  of  the  legal  voters  and  suc¬ 
cessful  men  will  say  the  family  purse  has 
been  depleted  of  less  than  $200  after  the 
boy  reaches  the  age  of  earning  for  himself. 
It  is  only  because  these  $25,000  boys  are 
before  the  public  in  tragedies  and  divorce 
courts  and  such  things  that  we  hear  from 
them  and  think  that  they  arc  common. 
Most  men  are  self-made,  whether  it’s  up  or 
down.  This  family  has  graduated  from  its 
classes  a  boy  who  from  the  time  he  was  14  or 
15  earned  all  he  had,  outside  of  his  board, 
and  was  never  very  strong  or  well.  His 
work  was  mowing  lawns,  running  errands, 
weeding  gardens,  and  when  he  was  old 
enough,  handling  a  team,  working  on  a 
farm,  cooking  in  a  public  institution,  and 
to-day  he  is  earning  $30  a  month  on  an  Iowa 
farm.  I  here  are  four  more  coming  on, 
three  of  them  earning  what  they  can  be 
Fig.  408.  spared  to  from  their  father’s  small  fruit 

farm.  They  pick  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
cannery,  drive  town  cows  to  pasture,  and  in 
such  ways,  get  a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  The 
father  is  lamenting  that  his  rich,  indulgent  father 
fostered  habits  of  spending  and  not  saving,  spend¬ 
ing  and  not  earning,  giving  him  a  good  home  and 
not  preparing  him  for  tile  stern  realities  of  life  (with 
a  trade  or  some  skilled  work).  Surely  we  must  live  to 
learn,  and  the  father  who  expends  $25,000  on  a  boy 
will  probably  live  to  see  his  son  a  moral  and  physical 
wreck,  of  little  worth  to  himself  or  his  generation. 
Garfield’s  college  president  said :  “James  A.  Garfield 
came  to  college.  There’s  a  difference  between  the  boy 
who  comes  and  the  boy  who  is  sent.” 

A  MICHIGAN  WOMAN. 

SEEDLING  PEACHES. — It  would  greatly  surprise  you  to 
note  the  difference  among  n  lot  of  seedlings,  mostly  Elberta 
and  Bell  crosses.  They  begin  ripening  (some  of  them)  a 
few  days  before  Elberta,  and  extend  over  two  full  months. 
Both  parents  are  freestone,  and  yellow,  yet  full  half  of 
them  are  clings.  They  bore  a  fine  crop,  season  of  1906. 
Among  about  80  there  are  only  about  one-half  dozen  poor 
stuff.  All  the  rest  classes  fairly  good,  while  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  may  even  prove  superior  in  some  respects.  Every 
single  one  of  them  is  yellow.  Both  parents  have  medium 
blossoms,  yet  quite  a  number  of  these  seedlings  have  large 
blossoms,  indicating  the  Chinese  blood  in  the  Elberta.  The 
Bell  is  an  improvement  on  Salway  and  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
Persian  strain  or  class.  Several  of  those  with  large  blooms 
ripen  ahead  of  Elberta, iand  if  they  prove  to  be  prolific 
(they  are  all  right  as  to  color  and  size),,  they  will  be  heard 
from  later.  j.  w.  stubbneaoch. 

Texas. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  In  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  he  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have  the 
chance : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER - Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT.  ...  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . I.eRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham.  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE . Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE _ East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


November  9, 


Rusty  Water. 

A.  C.  G.,  (No  Address). — Perhaps  you  or 
some  of  your  family  can  tell  me  how  to 
remedy  pump  water  that  turns  rust  red  when 
boiled,  and  of  course  turns  the  clothes  yellow. 
It  seems  to  he  the  general  complaint  here. 

Ans. — If  the  iron  carried  in  solution  in 
the  water  is  not  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  water  on  the  iron  of  the  pump,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  anything  can  be  done 
by  private  parties  to  render  the  water 
suitable  for  laundry  purposes.  Much  bet¬ 
ter  would  it  be  to  construct  a  cistern  and 
collect  rain  water  for  washing.  If  the 
iron  in  the  water  comes  from  the  corro¬ 
sion  of  the  iron  suction  and  discharge 
pipe  of  the  pump  the  substitution  of  a 
wooden  pump,  with  wooden  cylinder,  suc¬ 
tion  and  discharge  pipe  would  remedy  the 
difficulty.  F.  H.  KING. 

Manure  and  Fertilizer  for  Grapes. 

F.  II. ,  Winona,  Ont. — Is  horse  manure 
from  stables  where  mostly  grain  is  fed,  and 
slaughter  house  refuse  mixed  a  good  thing 
to  put  on  vineyards,  or  would  it  encourage 
too  much  wood  growth?  Is  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  good  for  grapes?  How  and  when  should 
it  he  applied? 

Ans. — We  think  this  manure  and 
slaughter  refuse  would  make  too  much 
wood  growth.  We  would  use  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  with  it.  Sulphate 
of  potash  is  better  than  muriate  for 
grapes.  It  will  give  a  higher  flavor.  If 
we  used  such  manure  we  should  use  at 
least  30  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash 
and  50  pounds  acid  phosphate  to  each 
ton  of  manure.  You  can  plow  the  ma¬ 
nure  under,  then  broadcast  the  chemicals 
and  harrow  them  in. 

Use  of  Stored  Soil. 

TV.  G.  N.,  St.  Peters,  Pa. — Would  soil  used 
in  cellar  last  Winter  for  covering  vegetables, 
such  as  beets  and  celery,  having  remained 
there  dry  through  the  Summer,  he  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  Winter  rhubarb 
and  for  potting  Diants,  or  must  fresh  earth 
be  carried  in,  and  why? 

Ans. — We  have  for  years  used  soil 
for  potting  purposes,  that  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  used  for  covering  celery,  with  no 
bad  results.  Beets,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  known  to  carry  the  germs  of  Potato 
scab,  and  it  might  therefore  be  object¬ 
ionable  to  use  for  potting  purposes  soil 
that  had  covered  them,  as  it  might  infect 
some  kinds  of  young  plants.  There  would 
however,  *be  little  objection  to  using  it 
in  raising  Winter  rhubarb.  Rhubarb  is 
so  far  apart  from  the  beet  botanically  that 
there  would  probably  be  no  danger  from 
infection.  The  soil,  if  properly  mois¬ 
tened,  should  do  fully  as  well  as  that 
brought  from  the  outside. 

Potatoes  to  Follow  Crimson  Clover. 

F.  C.  B..  Repaupo,  N.  J. — T  have  eight 
acres  of  Timothy  sod  in  corn ;  it  is  a  sandy 
loam.  I  sowed  it  in  Crimson  clover  the  last 
time  I  went  through  the  corn,  think  I  have 
about  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  have  a  good 
take  of  clover  four  inches  high.  I  want  to 
put  up  10  tons  of  New  York  horse  manure 
to  the  acre,  and  800  pounds  of  kainit.  What 
else  do  I  need  to  get  a  good  crop  of  white 
potatoes? 

Ans. — From  our  experience  we  would 
not  put  either  horse  manure  or  kainit  on 


this  ground  for  potatoes.  We  would  let 
the  clover  grow.  Plow  in  under  in 
Spring,  fit  the  ground  and  use  1,000 
pounds  or  more  of  some  high-grade  po¬ 
tato  fertilizer  per  acre.  Stable  manure 
is  apt  to  increase  the  scab  on  potatoes. 
It  supplies  nitrogen,  and  so  will  the 
clover.  If  you  use  too  much  of  it  your 
potatoes  well  be  pretty  much  all  tops. 
As  for  kainit  we  would  prefer  to  use  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  or  even  muriate  on  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  kainit  contains  too  much 
salt.  We  know  that  some  potato  growers 
in  New  Jersey  follow  this  plan  of  using 
manure  during  the  Winter.  We  do  not 
think  the  manure  is  needed  in  addition 
to  the  clover,  and  on  our  own  farm 
would  use  the  manure  on  corn  or  other 
crops. 

A  Case  of  Potato  Blight.- 

W.  B.  F.,  Andrews,  N.  C. — On  June  25  I 
prepared  and  planted  one  acre  in  potatoes 
on  an  oat  stubble  where  I  had  harvested  a 
good  crop  of  oats.  I  used  500  pounds  potato 
fertilizer  on  the  acre,  distributed  in  the 
furrow.  The  potatoes  came  up  quickly,  grew 
off  nicely  and  in  30  days  they  were  blooming 
and  had  young  potatoes  under  them  ;  at  50 
days  I  never  saw  finer  prospects  for  potatoes ; 
the  vines  large  and  rank,  hut  at  00  days 
the  vines  began  to  die,  and  70  days  from 
the  day  I  planted  they  were  all  dead,  making 
me  oniy  about  a  third  of  crop,  when  if  they 
had  grown  30  days  longer  I  would  have  had 
a  large  yield.  They  were  loaded  with  pota¬ 
toes,  hut  the  vines  dying  cut  them  off.  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  vines  dying  so  soon? 
Was  it  the  blight?  If  so  could  I  have  kept 
this  off  by  spraying,  and  how  much  would  it 
have  cost?  If  this  was  the  trouble  and  it 
can  he  kept  off  by  spraying  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  farmers  cannot  get  a  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  off  their  oat,  rye  or  wheat  stubble  the 
same  year  when  they  are  planted  late,  ns  in 
this  case  they  grow  so  much  quicker  and  have 
plenty  of  time  to  mature  before  frost,  October 
10  to  15. 

Ans.— This  was  probably  a  case  of 
blight.  It  could  have  been  prevented,  or 
at  least  the  vines  could  have  been  kept 
alive  longer,  by  a  thorough  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  Write  to  your  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Raleigh  for  bulle¬ 
tins  telling  how  to  make  Bordeaux  and 
how  to  use  it.  If  you  can  mature  a  crop 
of  potatoes  after  oats  by  spraying  the 
vines  you  will  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  push  your  soil  hard,  for  you  can  sow 
rye  and  vetch  after  potatoes  to  be  plowed 
under  for  grain  again  in  the  Spring. 

Water  Foaming  in  Boiler. 

I.  A.  8.,  West  Hartford,  Ark. — Is  there 
anything  that  will  prevent  water  from 
foaming  in  steam  boiler?  The  one  I  am 
interested  in  is  a  sawmill.  The  water  steams 
well  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  hut  foams 
so  badly  after  noon  that  the  work  is  often 
stopped  for  the  want  of  steam. 

Ans. — Those  who  write  for  practical 
steam  engineers  assign  as  the  great  cause 
for  “foaming”  or  “priming”  too  little 
water  space  or  steam  room  in  the  boiler ; 
defective  circulation  of  the  water  owing 
to  faulty  design ;  or  else  that  the  boilers 
have  too  small  a  capacity  to  furnish  the 
steam  as  rapidly  as  the  engine  is  desired 
to  use  it.  The  use  of  muddy  water  is 
sometimes  held  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  But 
where  a  boiler  is  large  enough  to  do  the 
work,  giving  plenty  of  water  and  steam 
space,  foaming  seldom  occurs.  The  symp¬ 
toms  of  foaming  are  the  violent  agitation 
of  the  water  in  the  glass  gauge  and  some¬ 
times  cracking  noises  heard  in  the  cylin¬ 
der.  There  may  be  great  danger  in  the 
working  of  an  engine  under  conditions 
which  result  in  foaming.  The  violent  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  water  by  the  steam  tends  to 
carry  the  water  itself  in  the  liquid  form 
into  the  cylinder,  and  may  do  so  in  such 
quantities  as  to  too  nearly  fill  the  clear¬ 
ance  space  in  the  cylinder  and  cause  the 
cylinder  head  to  be  driven  out.  Then, 
too,  when  the  boiler  is  foaming  the  gauge 
may  be  apparently  full  of  water  when 
there  is  not  enough  present,  so  that,  when 
the  engine  is  stopped,  water  will  be  drawn 
entirely  out  of  the  pressure  gauge,  and 
such  a  condition  is  one  liable  to  result  in 
boiler  explosions.  The  first  thing  to  do 
when  a  boiler  is  foaming  is  partly  to 
close  the  throttle  valve,  so  as  to  slow 
down  the  engine,  thereby  drawing  off  less 
steam.  If  water  has  been  driven  into  the 
cylinder  the  water  cocks  should  be  opened 


until  it  has  been  discharged.  Careful  in¬ 
spection  should  be  given  to  the  water 
gauge  to  see  where  the  water  stands 
when  foaming  ceases.  If  too  heavy  a  fire 
has  been  developed  in  the  furnace,  caus¬ 
ing  a  too  rapid  formation  of  steam  for 
the  capacity  of  the  boiler,  this  may  be 
checked  by  opening  the  door  or  closing 
the  damper.  Not  only  is  there  danger  of 
accident  from  explosion  by  working  an 
engine  under  conditions  which  favor 
foaming,  but  the  violent  agitation  of  the 
water  tends  to  throw  impurities  in  the 
form  of  sediment  into  the  cylinder,  which 
cut  out  the  cylinder  face,  piston  rings, 
valves  and  valve  faces,  thus  causing  per- 
menent  injury  to  the  engine.  An  engine 
which  is  regularly  in  the  habit  of  foam¬ 
ing  is  dangerous  to  use  unless  it  is  run 
at  such  a  speed  that  foaming  is  not 
caused.  .  F.  H.  king. 

The  Mayflower  PEAcn. — A  question  was 
recently  asked  about  this  peach.  The  J- 
VanLlndley  Co.,  of  Pomona,  N.  C.,  send  us 
the  following :  “It  is  a  red  peach  earlier 
than  Sneed,  found  as  a  seedling  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  In  regard  to  quality,  none  of  the 
very  early  peaches  are  high  in  quality,  but 
we  can  say  for  the  Mayflower  that  it  is  as 
good  as  Alexander,  which  is  a  passable  peach 
in  quality  of  its  season.  We  believe  the 
Mayflower  is  going  to  prove  a  valuable  early 
peach  for  market.  We  shipped  our  first 
Mayflowers  to  market  this  year  in  quantities ; 
had  several  hundred  three-peck  crates  which 
sold  at  from  $3  to  .$4  a  ernte,  averaging  $3.50 
per  crate.  They  went  on  the  market  along  with 
Sneeds  from  farther  South.  The  Mayflower 
was  red  all  over,  nnd  the  Sneed  greenish, 
and  we  got  fancy  prices.  We  have  6,000  May¬ 
flower  trees  in  our  market  orchard  at  South¬ 
ern  Pines,  and  expect  to  plant  more  this 
Winter.  We  have  fruited  it  live  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  we  know  what  it  is.  We  have 
enough  faith  in  it  to  keep  on  planting  trees 
of  it.” 


Increase  Your  Fruit  Profits 


It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a  banker,  succeeded  in 
Fruit  Growing.  It  gives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 
He  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  l>eginners  how  to  start. 

This  “BooKis Free 

also  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  k 
Magazine.  Postal  brings  them. 


A  DOlTar 
BOOK  FOR 

*  CENT 


Green’s  Fruit  Grower  Co., 
Bo*  100 
Rochester,  H.Y- 


TREES  —  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  me. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 


-Established  1856.. 


JIArk 

■  Laroest 

STARK 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 
and  Want  More  Salesmen  Evert- 
wheke.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
r  Laroest  Nursbries—with  an  82-Year  Record. 
STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

Clll  I  PROD  1008  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMER 
•  ULL  OnUr  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kkvitt's  Plant  Farm,  Atheuia,  N.  J. 

CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  -1,000,000  Hltth  Grade  plantB  for 
Fall  setting  now  ready.  Pricen  $1.75  per  I,0p0  up.  Catalogue 
Free.  Address,  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartley,  Delaware. 


APPLE  BARRELS.  I 


Pour  Factories. 
_  rompt  Shipments. 

ltobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  S.  Y. 


Booklet  on  CATALPA  trees 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 
- - i  am  growing  for  Telephone  PoIcb. 

This  wood  takeB  the  place  of  Ash  anti  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  Uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


Illustrated  ROOF  BOOK,  just  off  the  pros,,  tells  how  to 
lay  durable,  water-proof,  weather-proof  and  firo-rcsistiDg 
roofs  on  residences, burns,  cribs, poultry  houses,  outbuildings, 
stores,  etc.  How  to  cover  old  shingle  roofs.  No  tools  necessary 
but  a  knife  and  a  hammer.  Tells  all  about  the  famous 

NO-TAR  ROOFING 

which  is  better  and  cheaper  than  shingles,  slate  or  tin. 
Water -p roof ♦  fire -resisting  ami  acid-proof. 
Contains  bo  thr  but  le  made  &otn  asphalt  and  cannot  dry  out  or  run  in  the 
lulu  Flint-coated*  flexible  afad  eaey  to  lay.  Peat  dealers  sell  NO-TAR 
ROOFINCt  Speck  nails  and  liquid  cement  FREE  in  every  roll, 
mrr  c  a  f'O  rr,/"\  ttot*  Whan  send  you  the  Free 

FREE  SAMr  .ES  TO  TEST  samples  or  no-tar  roof¬ 
ing,  we  will  tell  you  TEN  WAYS  TO  TEST  IT  and  PROVE  ita  superiority 
to  any  other  roofing. 

DEALERS— Writo  for  our  Roofing-Business  Promotion  Plan.  Address 
THE  HEPPES  CO.f  8111  Fillmore  St.,  Chicago 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varieties 
of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy  and 
native  grown.  UAlso  have  a  line  line  of  selected  large  stock 
in  ORNAMENTALS  and  FRUITS  which  will  give  results  at  once  and.  sure  to  live.  # Let  us  give  youa 
price  on  your  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere,  f  W  e  do  L  AN1>SC  A  PE  GARDEN  I  IN  G  in  al  1  rts~or  arches, 
f Write  to-day  for  our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Dox  1,  Cornwall,  ri. 


FOB  FALL  PLANTING. 


STAYMAN  WINESAP 


The  high  quality  business  apple  for 
southern  Penna.,  Md„  Del.  and  similar 
sections;  2  year  old  trees  812  per  100. 
Smaller  sizes,  6.  8  and  10  cents  each  in  100  lots,  Special  discount  in  500  lots.  Also  Wealthy  the 
great  filler  at  same  price.  Send  list  for  special  prices  on  other  sorts  now.  W  out. 

Why  not  plant  safe  trees  once  more?  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,DansviIle,  New  York. 


WHEN  VOU  BUY  AN  ACRMOTO.R  FO« 
PUMPING  WATER,  THJ  EXPENSE 
A  STOPS  WHEN  THE  OUTFIT  IS  UP 
YOU  DO  NUT  HAVE  TO  KEEP 
T  ^  HIGH  LY  COMBUSTIBLE  FUEL 
AROUND  YOUR  BUILDINGS 
WHICH  WILL  INCREASE.  OR  IN 
VALIDATE  VOUR  INSURANCE 
YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  TO  TURN  A 
CRANK  TO  GET  IT  STARTED  II 
NEVER  MISSES  FIRE.  IT  RUNS 
WITHOUT  NOISE  AND  DOES  NO! 

THROW  OFF  ANY  BAD  ODORS,  H  IS 
SO  SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION  THAT 
MECHANICAL  KNOWLEDGE  IS  NOT  NEC 
ES5ARY  TO  CARE  FOR  IT  PROPERLY 
YOU  DO  NOT  NEED  TO  SEND  FOR  A  HIGH 
PRICED  EXPERT  EVERY  FEW  WEEKS. TO 
OVERHAUL  IT.  FOR  It  NEVER  GETS  OUT 
OF  ORDER.  AN  AERMOTOR  MAY  BE  LEFT 
TO  DO  ITS  WORK  FOR  OAYS  AT  A  TIME 
WITHOUT  CARE  OR  ATTENTION  IF  YOU 
SHOULD  FORGET  TO  LOOK  AFTER  IT 
SOME  COLD  WINTER  NIGHT.  IT  WILL  NOT 
FREEZE  UP  AND  BURST  A  CYLINDER 
\  YOU  NEVER  HAVE  TO  WONDER  WHY  If 
A  WILL  NOT  GO.  FOR  IT  ALWAYS  GOES 
1  WITH  AN  AERMOTOR  REGULATOR  AT 
L  TACHED  TO  IT.  THE  AERMOTOR  STOPS 
1  •  WHEN  THE  TANK  IS  FULL  AND  STARTS 
1\  AUTOMATICALLY  WHEN  A  LITTLE 
I'  WATER  IS  TAKEN  OUT. 


M1  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  FUNOA- 

MENTAL  QUESTIONS  TO  KEEP  IN 

V/V  mind:  which  is  the  cheaper 

/  '|  WIND  OR  GASOLINE?  WHICH  IS  THE 
\l  \1  SAFER  TO  HAVE  AROUNO  YOUtf 
V  V  PREMISES,  OR  TO  MONKEY  WITH] 
/\  \\.  WHICH  IS  EASIER  TO  START  UP  ANO 
!\  \  .V-  Aor  on-re- _  a  m  rwr.iNr  no  a  uuirun. 


WINDMILL  V 
MAKE  THE  1 
SO  EASILY  {I 
THE  EFFI-  . 
WILL  BE  £ 
G  RE  A  T  .2 
MOVABLE  ] 
PROVIDE  £ 
KET  BE-  ' 
OIL  CANNOT 
BY  PASSING 
SHAFT.  ^ 
INGSARE  ^ 


s 

1 


OF  THE 

ANYONE  WITH  A  WRENCH  CAN 
CHANGE  IN  FIVE  MINUTES  THIS  IS 
DONE  THAT  IT  WILL  BE  DONE  AND 
Cl  :NCY  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  WINDMILL 
GREATLY  INCREASED.  ANOTHER 
FEATURE  OF  THE  RE- 
ARMS  IS.  THAT  THEY 
A  LARGE,  OIL-TIGHT  POC- 
~‘**"P*  TWEFN  THE  BF.ARINGS.  J 
ESCAPE  FROM  THIS  POCKET  EXCEPT  I 
OVER  THE  BEARINGS  NEXT  TO  THE  I 
THE  OIL  POCKET  AND  THE  BEAR-  I 
ALSO  PRACTICALLY  DUST-PnOOF.  I 


THE  TRUSSED  TRIPOO  TOWER  IS  THE  ONLY  TOWER 
WITH  THE  BASE  ENTIRELY  FREE.  CLEAR  AND  UNOB¬ 
STRUCTED.  A  SERIOUS  TROUBLE  WITH  OTHER  TOWERS 
IS,  THAT  THE  BRACES  AND  GIRTS  IN  THE  LOWER  PART  OF 
THE  TOWER  PREVENT  GOING  FREELY  TO  THE  PUMP,  AND 
BEING  IN  THE  WAY  OF  STOCK,  FREQUENTLY  GET  BENT  OR 
BROKEN.  THUS  WEAKENING  THE  TOWER.  THE  TRUSSED 
TRIPOD  TOWER  IS  THE  STRONGEST  TOWER  THAT  HAS 
EVER  BEEN  MADE.  AND  ALWAYS  ^STANDS  ON  ALL  THRF.E  ■ 
LEGS.  EVERYONE  KNOWS  THAT  THE  THREE-LEGGED  I 
MILK  STOOL  ALWAYS  STANDS  FIRMLY  ON  ALL  THREE  I 
LEGS.  WHILE  THE  FOUR-LEGGED  MILK  STOOu  I 
ALMOST  NEVER  STANDS  ON  MORE  THAN  THREE  LEGS.  I 
THE  TRUSSED  TRIPOD  TOWER  IS  STOCK  PROOF  ONT  I 
CAN  ALMOST  RIDE  UNDER  IT  ON  HORSEBACK.  A. i  D  AND  I 
MALS  MAY  BE  ALLOWED  iO  RUN  UNDER  !T  WITFOUT  I 
DANGER  TO  THEMSELVESOR  TO  •  ■  OWL.  -  A  LARGE  I 

TANK  MAY  BE  PLACED  CLOSE  TO  THE  PUMP  ANO  THE  I 
STOCK  CAN  EASILY  GET  TO  I  FROM  ALl  SIDES  WHEN  I 
ERECTED  IN  THE  YARD  THE  TRUSSED  1RIPO  TOWER  |~7 
MAY  STAND  OVER  A  WALK  OR  CLOSE  TO  A  DOOR.  WITH  I  / 
OUT  BEING  IN  THE  WAY  THIS  TOWER  IS  MADE  ONLY  tJV  1/ 
AERMOTOR  COMPANY.  THE  COMPANY  WHICH  M/.C.F  I// 
THE  STEEL  TOWER  BUSINESS  I// 

THE  lO-FOOT  AERMOTOR  IS  NOW  MADE  WITH  Jf 
EVERY  PART  IN  EXACT  PROPORTION  TO  THE  e-FOOT  1/ 
ANO  12- FOOT  SIZES  I 

Aermotor  Co.,  Chicago  f 


m 


V  OPERATE-AN  ENGINE  OR  A  WINO- 
I  MILL?  WHICH  REQUIRES  THE 
\\  MOST  ATTENTION  WHILE  IT  IS 
/i\  WORKING?  WHICH  IS  THE  SAFER 
'fil  IF  LEFT  BY  ITSELF  TO  RUN  ALL 
|i  NIGHT?  WHICH  WOULD  YOU 

\  RATHER  HAVE  THE  CHILDREN 

l\  *>I-AY  W,TH? 

\\  CONSIDERING  THE  EXTREME- 

LY  LOW  COST  (AN  8- FOOT  WHEEL 
\\.  AND  30-FOOT  TOWER  COSTS  $51 
•  1\  F.  O.  B.  CHICAGO).  GREAT  EFFI- 
ll  CIENCY,  DURABILITY  AND  USE- 
FULNESS.  IT  IS  SURPRISING 
\  THAT  A  NY  WELL  IN  TOWN  OR 
|\  COUNTRY  IS  WITHOUT  AN 
i  1\  AERMOTOR.  DOUBTLESS  YO.U 

V  .  J  COULD  USE  ONE  OR  MORE  TO 

\  \|  ADVANTAGE.  BUT  HAVE  NOT 

\  ’»  THOUGHT  OF  IT.  TRY  ONE 

\  |\  AND  SEE  HOW  USEFUL  AND 

V  1\  ECONOMICAL  IT  IS  OF  TIME 
AND  MONEY.  WRITE  US  OR 
t  \  \1  ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  LO- 
\  \  \  CAL  DEALER.  DESCRIPTIVE 

\  \  V)  C,RCULARS  °N  RE0^EST- 

\\l  THE  TRUSSED  TRIPOD 
‘  \  \  1\  TOWER  GIVES 

III  HEAD  ROOM 
IS  %  PUMP  ROOM 
Hi  \  STOCK  ROOM 


\ 


TANK  ROOM 
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THE  SAW  AND  ITS  SUFFERINGS . 

The  diagram  shows  the  result  of  a  des¬ 


perate  attempt  to  cut  a  20-penny  spike 
in  two  with  an  ordinary  bucksaw.  This 
nail  was  in  a  piece  of  old  timber  being 
worked  up  for  firewood,  and  the  ama¬ 
teur  sawyer  doing  the  job  said  it  seemed 
to  go  pretty  hard,  but  he  thought  he  had 
struck  a  knot.  The  instant  a  saw  touches 
iron  there  is  a  peculiar  sound,  which  one 
with  experience  will  recognize  as  far 
away  as  he  can  hear  it — a  danger  signal 
that  even  a  greenhorn  should  notice  in¬ 
stantly  the  second  time.  No  man  can 
do  a  first-class  job  with  a  poor  saw  or  one 
out  of  condition,  yet  saws  in  perfec;  or¬ 
der  are  seldom  seen  except  in  the  kits 
of  cabinet  makers,  where  exact  work  is 
necessary.  In  sawing  a  board,  the  cut 
edges  may  spring  together,  pinching  the 
saw.  Stop  the  instant  this  is  noted  and 
put  in  a  little  wedge.  There  is  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  push  the  saw  through,  but  this 
will  kill  the  set,  and  in  most  cases  the 
saw  will  catch  at  the  tip  end  and  a  bend 
that  can  never  be  taken  out  will  result. 
The  writer  has  just  been  looking  at  a 
saw  that  has  been  used  by  a  dozen  peo¬ 
ple.  It  has  one  long  crook  and  two  short 
ones,  the  one  at  the  heel  evidently  being 
caused  by  a  right-hand  twist  to  loosen  it 
from  a  pinchy  place.  If  force  is  needed 
to  make  a  saw  cut,  something  is  wrong. 
A  sharp  saw  with  proper  set  needs  but 
little  bearing  on.  Saws  for  wood  work 
arc  made  of  softer  steel  than  chisels  and 
knives.  A  hard  pine  or  hemlock  knot  will 
kill  the  keen  edge,  and  the  life  of  a  good 
saw  may  be  increased  by  keeping  it  off 
from  the  worst  of  these  knots. 

Probably  the  saw  suffers,  most  of  all, 
from  incompetent  filing,  yet  anyone  with 
common  sense,  an  “eye  for  mechanics,” 
and  the  ability  to  use  a  file  with  exactness 
can  learn  to  put  an  ordinary  saw  in  or¬ 
der.  There  are  two  general  classes  of 
hand  saws  for  wood  work,  lengthwise 
or  rip  saws,  and  those  cutting  across  the 
grain.  In  the  former  the  teeth  are  filed 
square  across  the  blade,  the  front  or  cut¬ 
ting  edge  of  the  tooth  being  formed  very 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  base  of  the 
saw.  For  cutting  across  the  grain  the 
teeth  are  all  beveled,  the  amount  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  character  of  work  to  be  done, 
more  bevel  and  set  for  soft  wood,  and 
less  for  hard.  If  possible  get  hold  of  a 
new  saw  of  the  same  class  as  the  one 
needing  repairs,  and  note  carefully  the 
bevel  and  angle  at  which  the  teeth  stand. 
This  is  important,  for  if  filed  too  “hook¬ 
ing,”  the  saw  will  jump  or  take  hold  too 
hard.  To  put  a  dull  saw  in  order  the 
first  thing  is  to  make  the  teeth  of  the 
same  length.  To  do  this  hold  the  saw 
firmly  in  a  long  clamp  and  draw  a  long 
fine  flat  file  lengthwise  over  the  teeth  un¬ 
til  every  one  is  touched.  Next  comes  the 
setting,  which  consists  in  bending  out 
about  one-third  of  each  tooth.  A  bucksaw 
for  soft  and  green  wood  requires  a 
strong  set,  while  a  handsaw  for  dry  lum¬ 
ber  needs  much  less.  There  are  many 
devices  for  setting.  Some  men  are  skilful 
enough  to  do  an  accurate  job  by  striking 
each  tooth  with  a  hammer  and  punch,  but 
an  amateur  needs  one  of  the  commercial 
sets  that  can  be  adjusted  so  that  he  can¬ 
not  go  wrong.  Then  with  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  file  bring  each  tooth  to  a  point,  ob¬ 
serving  the  proper  bevel.  Do  not  give  a 
stroke  more  than  is  necessary,  or  the 
tooth  will  be  shortened.  As  stated  be¬ 
fore,  there  is  no  use  attempting  this  job 
unless  one  has  a  good  eye,  a  steady  hand, 
and  can  use  a  file  with  exactness.  After 
filing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  the  saw 
on  a  flat  surface  and  joint  the  sides  of 
the  teeth  by  drawing  a  fine  file  or  flat 
whetstone  over  them.  This  removes  the 
feather  edge  and  makes  the  saw  cut  more 
smoothly.  If  a  good  job  has  been  done, 
the  teeth  will  be  of  the  same  height,  and 
on  looking  lengthwise  of  the  blade  the 
space  between  the  points  of  the  teeth 
will  look  like  a  trough  smooth  enough  to 


carry  water.  With  a  handsaw  thus  filed 
it  is  possible  to  cut  exactly  to  the  edge 
of  a  line  as  fine  as  that  made  by  the  point 
of  a  jackknife.  Last  and  most  important 
of  all,  never  file  a  saw  in  the  house  or 
back  kitchen.  The  filer  is  so  intent  on 
his  work  that  he  is  oblivious  to  the  hor¬ 
rible  noise  he  is  making,  but  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  anything  more  exasperating  than 
this  to  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

Substituted  Varieties. — A  great  deal  is 
said  about  the  poor  quality  of  the  Ben  Davis 
apple,  and  probably  justly,  but  what  are  the 
fruit  growers  to  do,  when  they  buy  superior 
varieties  of  apple  trees,  like  Greening,  Bald¬ 
wins,  Winesap  and  Grimes,  take  good  care  of 
them,  prune  and  cultivate,  only  to#be  dis¬ 
appointed  when  they  begin  to  bear  fruit,  to 
find  they  have  only  Ben  Davis?  I  have 
bought  trees  from  two  prominent  reliable 
(supposed  to  be)  nurserymen  labeled  what 
was  ordered  (good  varieties),  but  when  they 
came  to  bear  have  onlv  Ben  Davis.  I  would 


like  to  hear  from  other  fruit  growers  on  this 
subject.  j.  p.  b. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Three  Horse  Hitch. — F.  N.,  page  717, 
can  make  a  three-horse  hitch  that  will  have 
an  even  centre  draft  by  making  a  double 
pole  to  his  wagon  on  the  principle  of  a  pair 
of  thills  of  a  buggy.  Have  the  crossbar 
strong  and  long,  so  that  it  reaches  past  the 
centre  of  the  outside  horses.-  The  wiiililetrecs 
should  be  fastened  to  the  cross-bar  by.  a  clevis 
and  long  ring,  so  the  whiflletrees  can  have 
a  good  swing.  Then  hitch  the  tugs  of  the 
inside  horse  to  the  inside  ends  of  the  outside 
whiflletrees ;  the  inside  tugs  of  the  outside 
horses  to  the  inside  whiffletree.  The  tugs 
on  the  inside  will  be  crossed,  which  dispenses 
with  an  evener.  With  whiflletrees  with  a 
good  swing  the  horses  soon  learn  to  draw 
even  and  are  able  to  get  over  to  the  side  on 
narrow  roads.  With  this  hitch  all  horses 
pull  alike,  and  one  close  to  the  load  The 
neck  yoke  is  made  of  two  short  ones ;  the 
yoke  strap  of  the  inside  horse  goes  through 
both  rings  of  the  inside  .ends  of  the  yokes. 
The  lines  can  be  arranged  very  easily.  This 
makes  a  good  hitch  with  no  side  draft,  and 
all  horses  have  plenty  of  room.  M.  b. 

New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  H. 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest,  liis  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
.  -  .  -  acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTION^  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

co  \\  W\  SEND  FOR  ‘ - ' 

gfl,  Ml  h  CIRCULARSTOTHE 

N0  cutaway 

[?°RE  HARROW 

■<C  USE  co. 

E0R  0  HIGGANUM  - 

PLOW.  *^ai^-/s^^C0NN.U.S.A. 
Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  1 1  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  wood, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 

_  Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  39  Main  St..  Hlaaanum.  Conn. 


The  Value  of  a 


Telephone 


An  unconnected  telephone  instrument  has  only  a  limited  dollars- 

•  to*  i 

and-cents  value;  a  telephone  connected  with  your  neighbors,  your 
doctor,  your  markets,  has  a  value  unlimited — for  it  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  your  property  from  destruction  by  fire,  your  family 
from  serious  illness,  your  products  from  a  drop  in  prices.  But 
a  telephone  upon  which  you  cannot  depend  in  emergen- / 
cies  is  worse  than  valueless.  Buy  and  use  only 


Use 

Address 

Nearest 

You 


“BELL” 

Apparatus  and  Equipment 

and  you  will  have  a  line  that  will  give' you 
service  when  you  need  it  most. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  Information  on  Rural  and 

Suburban  Equipment 

Western  Electric  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers  and  Suppliers 
of  all  Apparatus  and  Equipment  used 
in  the  Construction,  Operation  and 
Maintenance  of  Telephone  Plants 

New  York’  Omaha 
Philadelphia  Denver  _ 

Atlanta  Salt  Lake  City 

Harrisburg  Seattle 
Pittsburg  San  Francisco 
Cincinnati  Los  Angeles' 

Indianapolis 
Chicago 
St.  Paul 
Des  Moines 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 
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PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

A  Possible  Parcels  Post. — The  demand 
for  reasonably  cheap  transportation  of  small 
articles  is  increasing  and  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  is  said  to  be  ready  to  endorse  tiie 
passage  of  a  fairly  effective  parcels  post  bill 
at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.  The  usual 
opposition,  led  by  the  express  companies,  may 
be  expected.  We  shall  soon  be  bearing  about 
the  awful  expense  this  would  put  upon  the 
Government,  and  the  impossibility  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  increased  weight  over  the  bad 
roads  of  remote  country  districts,  etc.  No 
one  expects  that  a  parcels  post  system,  such 
as  is  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  could  at 
once  be  put  into  use  here  All  that,  is  asked 
is  a  beginning,  and  the  violent  opposition  to 
even  a  trial  is  a  sure  prophecy  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  economic  success. 

Poultry. — The  market  is  in  had  shape  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  very  slack  demand  and  a  surplus  of 
medium  and  low  grade  stock.  Some  thin  and 
inferior  Spring  turkeys  are  seen,  selling  as 
low  as  12  cents.  After  taking  the  trouble 
to  bring  a  turkey  to  the  two-thirds  grown 
state  it  is  a  mistake  to  sell  him  until  rea¬ 
sonably  fat.  A  scrawny  Spring  chicken  or 
turkey  is  not  wanted.  The  turkey  crop  for 
the  entire  country  is  thought  to  be  a  little 
less  than  last  year’s,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  large  producing  sections,  accurate 
statistics  are  not  available.  It  frequently 
happens  that  scattering  shipments  pan  out 
well  enough  to  turn  an  expected  scarcity 
into  a  surplus  market. 

Financial  Matters. — Many  .rumblings 
have  been  heard  during  the  past  10  days, 
and  some  banks  and  trust  companies  have 
had  a  homemade  circus  on  their  hands.  A 
few  financial  crooks  have  been  swamped  and 
some  innocent  people  have  suffered  in  the 
pinch,  but  on  the  whole  the  affair  promises 
to  bring  about  a  decided  betterment  of  con¬ 
ditions,  so  far  as  reputable  business  is  con¬ 
cerned.  One  immediate  benefit  of  this  shake- 
up  is  the  retirement  of  a  lot  of  bank  presi¬ 
dents  and  directors  who  appeared  to  be  more 
interested  in  wildcat  speculation  than  the 
stability  of  their  banks  or  the  welfare  of 
their  patrons.  The  Clearing  House  Commit¬ 
tee  is  on  the  trail  of  a  few  more  officials  of 
the  same  type,  and  there  may  be  other  resig¬ 
nations  (?)  later. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  public  to  look  at  banking  in  a 
more  conservative  manner.  There  has  been 
a  craze  for  making  every  cent  draw’  interest 
all  the  time.  Those  doing  business  on  a 
narrow  profit  basis  are  especially  attracted 
by  the  promise  of  interest  on  the  daily  bank 
balance,  and  are  willing  to  forget  temporarily 
that  the  payment  of  interest  on  daily  balances 
Is  made,  as  a  rule,  at  the  expense  of  bank 
stability,  because  the  trust  company  doing 
this  can  keep  hut  a  small  amount  of  idle 
cash  in  its  vaults.  Its  money  must  be  at 
work  all  the  time,  a  policy  that  is  all  right 
so  long  as  tilings  go  smoothly,  but,  like  a 
man  working  to  the  limit  of  his  strength, 
with  no  reserve  for  an  emergency  this 
interest-paying  trust  company  may  quickly 
find  itself  in  a  tight  place.  On  the  other 
hand  a  bank  reserve  of  money  that  you  know 
is  there  and  can  be  had  when  wanted  gives 
a  feeling  of  security  that  may  be  a  better 
asset  for  a  business  man  than  a  paltry  bit 
of  interest  without  this  assurance  of  safety. 

At  the  height  of  the  recent  disturbance 
Mr.  Morgan  recommended  that  all  stock  spec¬ 
ulations  on  a  marginal  basis  be  stopped  until 
things  were  settled  again.  Why  not  stop  the 
margin  business  for  good  and  squelch  the 
bucket  shops  entirely,  no  matter  whether 
they  cater  to  the  gambling  proclivities  of 
swells  or  tramps.  They  have  been  most  fruit¬ 
ful  sources  of  financial  and  moral  wreck. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

Power  for  Running  Horse  Fork. 

I.  R.,  (No  Address). — Will  you  give  me 
information  concerning  the  arrangement  of 
wheel  and  axle,  pulleys,  etc.,  also  horse¬ 
power  of  engine  necessary  to  run  horse  fork 
for  hay  pitching  with  gasoline  engine?  What 
formula  would  be  used  in  computing  the  size 
of  wheel  and  axle? 

Ans. — If  it  is  desired  to  use  an  engine 
for  power  in  unloading  hay  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  some  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
hoists  used  by  contractors  and  builders 
could  be  used;  at  any  rate,  it  would  have 
to  be  a  device  constructed  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  such  hoists.  In  unloading  hay  it 
is  common  to  use  two  horses,  even  heavy 
ones,  and  these  are  often  taxed  to  their 
full  power  in  starting  the  load  from  the 
wagon.  A  1,600-pound  horse,  pulling 
half  his  weight  and  walking  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  is  develop¬ 
ing  5  1-3  horse-power.  A  team  of  such 
horses,  under  such  a  strain,  would  there¬ 
fore  represent  a  full  10  horse-power  en¬ 
gine.  It  is  of  course  only  in  the  starting 
of  the  load  from  the  wagon  that  anything 
approximating  this  amount  of  power  is 
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required  in  unloading  hay,  but  it  is  often 
true  that  in  the  unloading  of  coarse  hay, 
under  conditions  hayforks  are  ordinarily 
used,  the  equivalent  of  a  full  eight  horse¬ 
power  engine  is  exerted  by  the  team  in 
taking  the  forkful  from  the  load.  If  it 
was  permissible  to  cause  the  hayfork  to 
move  at  only  the  rate  at  which  a  team 
ordinarily  walks  with  the  fork,  smaller 
engine  would  do  the  work.  Everything 
is  determined  by  the  necessary  pull  on  the 
rope  to  start  the  load  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  starting  takes  place,  f.  h.  k. 

Building  a  Smokehouse. 

T.  II.  II.,  Indiana. — I  wish  to  build  a 
smokehouse  and  would  appreciate  any  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  bow  its  smoking  apparatus  should 
be  arranged. 

Ans. — The  diagram  shows  a  plan  found 


satisfactory  by  one  of  our  readers.  In 
this  case,  the  smoke  oven  connects  with 
the  barn  cellar,  but  it  could  be  readily 
built  out  of  doors.  Tbe  oven  shown  in  cut 
is  three  feet  square,  with  sheet  iron  door. 
The  pipe  leading  from  it  to  smokehouse 
is  10-inch  glazed  tile  with  an  elbow  at 
each  end.  Over  the  end  of  the  pipe  in 
floor  of  house  is  a  deflector,  a  flat  square 
stone  laid  on  four  pieces  of  brick,  which 
causes  the  smoke  to  fill  all  parts  of  the 
house.  This  arrangement  is  much  super¬ 
ior  to  the  old  plan  of  building  a  fire  in  the 
smokehouse,  as  it  supplies  cool  smoke 
and  does  away  with  the  danger  of  fire. 

Standard  or  Dwarf  Pears. 

G.  E.  n.  G.,  Noted!,  Mo. — Which  comes 
into  bearing  t lie  quicker,  dwarf  or  standard 
pear  trees?  Which  live  the  longer?  Which 
would  you  recommend  to  set  out  when  one 
lias  plenty  of  room,  but  wishes  fruit  quick? 
Varieties,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  I>awrence,  Ivoonce, 
Wilder,  Howell. 

Ans. — Dwarf  pear  trees  almost  inva¬ 
riably  come  into  bearing  sooner  than 
standards,  but  they  do  not  live  so  long 
as  the  latter.  By  cutting  back  standard 
trees  in  midsummer  when  they  are  young 
to  induce  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  and 
then  in  the  Fall  after  growth  stops  by 
removing  the  tender  growth,  fruitfulness 
will  be  induced  and  sound  wood  secured. 
But  this  is  more  trouble  than  to  grow 
dwarf  trees.  A  very  good  plan  would 
be  to  plant  standard  pear  trees  about  36 
feet  apart  and  fill  in  between  with  dwarf 
trees.  Or,  another  good  way  would  be  to 
plant  all  dwarf  trees  16  or  18  feet  apart, 
setting  them  deep  enough  to  induce  pear 
roots  to  form  above  the  union  with  the 
quince  stocks.  If  about  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  pear  wood  is  covered  by  the 
soil  roots  will  strike  down  in  due  time. 
By  the  time  the  trees  would  begin  to  fail 
from  overbearing  the  pear  roots  will  add 
vigor  and  the  growth  will  be  stimulated. 
Thus  a  renewal  and  continuation  of  the 
vigor  and  life  of  the  trees  will  be  ef¬ 
fected.  Of  the  three  plans  just  described 
I  do  not  know  which  might  be  the  best. 
If  I  had  plenty  of  land  and  wanted  to  go 
into  pear  growing  I  think  I  would  try 
all  of  them,  and  then  give  my  experience 
to  the  public.  I  have  seen  all  of  them 
practiced  with  good  results.  Where  the 
two  classes  of  trees,  standard  and  dwarf, 
are  planted  on  the  same  ground,  alter¬ 
nately,  the  dwarf  will  eventually  need  to 
be  grubbed  out,  but  not  for  many  years. 
The  varieties  mentioned  by  C.  E.  D.  G. 
are  very  good.  H.  E.  van  deman. 


First  Tramp:  “After  all,  it  pays  to 
be  polite,  pardner.”  Second  Tramp:  “Not 
always.  The  other  day  I  was  actin’  deaf 
and  dumb  when  a  man  gave  me  sixpence. 
I  says  ‘Thank  you,  sir,’  and  he  had  me 
arrested. — Tit-Bits. 


Carey’s  sS-Roofin 


CEMENT 

One  Roof  Enough — If  It's  Carey's 

TO  PRODUCE  a  Time-Proof  Roof— one  that  would  outlast 
the  building  covered— was  the  earnest  purpose  of  Philip 
Carey  thirty  years  ago,  and  he  solved  the  problem  as  thousands 
of  users  everywhere  will  bear  witness. 

Carey’s  is  unlike  any  other  composition  roofing— better  than  any 
other  Imitators  can’t  duplicate  it  because  the  Asphalt  Cement 
Compound  used  in  Carey’s  Roofing  undergoes  a  secret  process. 
Furthermore,  the  method  of  constructing  Carey’s  Roofing  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  United  States  patents. 

"Write  for  a  sample  and  free  booklet,  which  explains  WHY 
Carey's  Roofing — 

Reduces  fire  insurance; 

Docs  not  melt,  rot,  rust,  dry  out  or  lose  its  life  or  elasticity; 
Is  proof  against  heat  or  cold; 

Is  equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces; 

Never  blows  off; 

May  be  applied  Oder  leaky  shingles  or  metal  roofs  without 
expense  of  removal; 

Is  easily  laid  by  common  labor; 

Makes  excellent  siding;  , 

And  finally,  WHY  Carey  *  Rooting  is  the  most  economical 
on  the  market. 

Write  today  for  FREE  sample  and  booklet,  special  prices,  nearest 
distributing  point  and  testimonials  from  responsible  usors. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  (Established  1873) 

42  Wayne  Avenue,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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HEEBNER’S 


FEED  AND  ENSILACE  CUTTERS 

are  the  only  thoroughly  up-to-date  machines  in  dry  fodder  cut¬ 
ting.  They  cut  and  crush  at  on©  operation.  Prepares  the  nutritious  lower  stock,  making  an  excellent 
and  much  relished  food.  No  waste.  Easy  to  masticate.  It  is  easier  to  grow  two  tons  of  fodder 
than  one  ton  of  hay  on  the  same  ground.  Fodder  Is  equal  to  hay  in  feeding  value.  The  corn  itself  is 
clear  gain.  Shredding  attachment  for  |5.00.  You  then  have  cutter,  crusher  and  shredder  combined 
in  ono.  Not  much  more  expensive  than  other  machines,  but  far  more  valuable.  Send  for  freo  booklet. 

IIEEBNER  SONS,  22  Broad  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


OLDSENGINES 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

k  AH  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Woighs  k 
%  more  than  most  fences.  1 5  to  155c  per  rod, 
k  delivered.  Wo  send  free  sum  pie  for  inspection  t 
and  tost.  Write  for  fence  book  o£  133  styles. 

The  Brown  Fence  <fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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tmm  “Best  by  Every  Test.” 

—TJ.  S.  Gov't  Report. 

You  take  no  risk  in  buying  an  Olds 
Engine,  because  you  are  protected  by 
the  strongest  guarantee  made  by  any 
engine  maker. 

It  is  the  lowest  priced  good  engine  made  by 
a  factory  25  years  in  the  business. 

There  is  an  agent  near  you  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  is  right  and  kept  so. 

We  have  a  liberal  proposition  to  anyone 
wanting  a  good  engine. 

lie  sure  to  write  us  about  it  before  you  buy 
elsewhere. 

Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Type  A 
Engines,  3  to  8  h.  p.  and  Type  G  8  to  50  h.  p. 
for  gasoline  or  distillate. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

Itinghiunton,  N.  Y.— 1!3  Washington  St* 

Main  Ofllce — 908  Seagcr  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Boston— 69-7f»  Washington  St.,  N. 

Philadelphia— 1816  Market  St. 


PEACHES 


£  FRUITS 

ARE  BRINGING  HIGH  PRICES. 
You  Had  Better  Plant  Some  Trees  this  Fall. 
We  have  them  for  sale. 

“  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  G  CO., 

HICHTST0WN,'N.  J. 

WANTCn-ReliaWe™el'  t0  represent  ns  in  the  sale 
II Mil  I  LU  of  our  goods.  Steady  employment; 
liberal  terms.  Experience  not  necessary. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fnr  Qalo — Dewberry  and  Ward  Blackberry 

lUI  OfllD  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
MICHAEL  N.  BORGO, Vineland, N.  J. 

500,000  Lucretia  Dewberry  Plants, 

$5.00  per  M.  Liberal  discount  on  largo  orders. 


FENCE 

blade  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
ICoiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanlxed  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  price*  on  30  daye’  free  trial. 
|Wo  pav  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

I  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Hox  263  Winchester,  Indiana 


SUPERIOR 

WIRE  FENCES 
arc  easy  to  put  up — always 
stay  tight — and  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Cost  much  less  than 
any  other  good  fence.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  why — write  for  it. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO., 
Dept.  1.  Cleveland. 


Ohio. 
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,  For  strength  and 
durability  the 

FROST  HEAVY  WEIGHT  | 
KNOCKED  DOWN  and  WOVEN 
r  WIRE  FENCES  are  unequalled. 
Send  for  copy  of  our  free  cata¬ 
logue.  Wc  Pay  Freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveuno,  Ohio. 
H.  B.  DRAKE  8  CO..  90  West  St.,  New  York.N.Y. 
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HN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


THE  BATAVIA  NURSERIES 

believe  in  the  higher  standard  and 
better  quality  of  both  tree  and 
fruit,  To  get  them  we  propagate 
extensively  from  selected  beaiing 
trees  of  greatest  excellence  on  the 
,  best  imported  stocks.  Some  of  the 
•I best  and  largest  young  orchards 
fin  the  United  States  are  set  with 
BOGUE’S  TREES. 

We  offer  a  choice  assortment  of 
extra  size  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
trees,  of  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Hoses  and  Hardy  Plants. 
Can  you  afford  to  plant  any 
others  ?  Write  for  catalogue. 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  a  Specialty.  Agents  Wanted. 

NELSON  HOGUE,  -  •  Hatavia,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

ONE  8  H.-P.  STATIONARY 
GASOLINE  ENGINE, 

made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  Has  all 
modern  improvements.  In  use  about  six  months. 
Guaranteed  in  perfect  condition.  Reason  for  selling, 
too  small  for  our  purpose.  Price,  f.  o.  b.,  $275. 

The  H,  Weber  &  Sons  Co„  Oakland,  Md. 


IGOIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Uorse-bigk,  Hull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Hairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
JForestville,  Conn. 


CONGO 


Congo  Roofing  is  a  strictly  high-grade  ready 
roofing.  Experience  and  tests  show  that 
neither  weather  nor  climate  has  any  effect 
whatever  upon  it,  and  consequently  Congo 
Roofs  last  almost  indefinitely. 

It  is  edsy  to  lay.  No  special  tools  or  skill 
required. 

Congo  can  be  used  on  any  kind  of  roof  If 
your  old  roof  needs  attention,  put  Congo  right 
on  over  the  old  roof  and  make  it  serviceable 
for  many  more  years. 

To  further  substantiate  our  claims  for  Con 
go,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  Sample  Free  upon 
request. 

Buchanan=Foster  Co., 

532  West  End  Trust  Building-, 
Philadelphia. 

Chicago  and  San  Fx-ancisco. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  HOUSE  AND 
PRACTICE. 

The  poultryhouse  shown  in  accompany¬ 
ing  diagrams,  designs  by  Robert  Ritten- 
house,  of  Ohio,  is  so  simple  as  to  need 
little  explanation.  Fig  1  shows  cross- 


section  of  house  14  feet  wide,  having  hall¬ 
way  four  feet  wide,  running  the  entire 
length  of  building.  This  leaves  about  10 
feet  inside  measure  for  depth  of  each  pen. 
If  each  run  is  12  feet  wide  it  makes  a 
convenient  size  for  housing  and  handling 
flock.  In  Fig.  1  aa  shows  perches ;  b 
dropping-board ;  c  nest  boxes ;  d  landing- 
board  for  fowls  to  alight  on  when  flying 
up  to  nests;  e  shelf  to  hold  drinking 
fountain ;  f  feed  trough.  Fig  2  shows 


front  of  pen  next  to  hall.  A  hinged  board, 
a,  is  raised  to  rake  dropping  directly  into 
wheelbarrow,  which  is  run  along  hallway, 
insuring  ease,  cleanliness  and  speed  for 
this  important  and  much-neglected  task. 
Immediately  below  this  the  hinged  board 
b  is  lowered  for  gathering  the  eggs.  The 
slats,  c,  are  placed  at  proper  width  to 
allow  the  fowls  easy  access  to  the  feeding 
trough  without  getting  into  it;  d  shows  a 
wicket-gate  opening  to  the  water  vessel. 
One  end  of  feed  trough,  f,  may  be  parti¬ 
tioned  off  for  grit.  From  the  above  brief 
description  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
attendant  has  nearly  all  his  work  right  at 
hand  as  he  passes  through  the  hall,  with¬ 
out  needing  to  go  inside  the  pens  except 
to  renew  the  straw,  scatter  grain  and  re¬ 
plenish  dust  boxes. 

Grouping  all  these  arrangements  so 
compactly  and  conveniently  along  the  hall¬ 
way  is  the  strong  feature  in  this  plan  of 
Mr.  Rittenhouse,  and  I  think  it  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  progressive  poultrymen  as 
a  great  labor  saver  and  an  all-round  good 
thing.  The  back  wall  of  this  house  with 
its  large  windows  and  openings  for  the 
fowls  to  pass  out  and  in  is  not  shown  in 
the  sketch,  neither  the  division  wall  be¬ 
tween  the  pens,  as  these  are  of  the  style 
in  common  use  everywhere.  t.  s.  t. 

Mr.  Rittenhouse  sends  the  following 
statement  of  his  methods  of  handling  the 
flock : 

“I  have  had  White  Leghorns  for  years. 
I  selected  this  kind  because  of  their 
beauty  and  utility,  combined  with  noble 
carriage  and  other  desirable  traits.  I 
long  ago  determined  to  try  to  produce  a 
larger  fowl  than  the  standard  type  of  the 
Leghorn  family.  This  I  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing  by  constantly  and  carefully  selecting 
eggs  for  hatching  from  my  very  best 
specimen  birds  only,  and  also  by  always 
breeding  for  points.  After  a  short  course 
of  experimenting  on  the  above  line,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  obtain  the  desired  results.  My 
fowls  increased  materially  in  size,  while 
at  the  same  time  my  constant  selection 
of  the  best-laying  strains  among  my  flocks 
kept  showing  a  steady  increase  in  egg 
production  that  was  most  gratifying.  Now 
after  these  years  of  patient  work  I  find 
that  T  have  a  strain  that  is  unexcelled  in 
the  desired  points  of  increased  size  of 
body,  and  laying  qualities.  Of  course  I 
do  not  claim  that  all  my  eggs  hatch  out 
perfect  chicks,  but  that  the  general  aver¬ 
age  shows  a  decided  gain,  fixed  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  size  of  body  and  prolific  laying 
qualities. 

“You  requested  me  to  give  a  statement 
of  my  method  of  care  and  feed,  etc.  I 
have  my  ranges  in  my  apple  orchard 


where  there  is  plenty  of  good  room  and 
shade  in  hot  weather.  I  keep  the  houses 
perfectly  clean,  and  feed  only  good  sound 
grains  and  fresh,  sweet  mill  stuffs,  there¬ 
by  securing  the  highest  quality  and  flavor 
both  of  eggs  and  poultry  for  table  use. 
I  find  also  that  by  using  only  such  grains 
as  above  stated,  my  eggs  are  far  stronger 
in  vitality  and  high  hatching  percentage 
than  eggs  produced  by  equally  good  hens 
fed  all  manner  of  rations,  some  good, 
some  sour  and  moldy,  such  as  is  too  often 
supplied  to  laying  fowls ;  this  is  a  point 
that  I  am  sure  deserves  the  attention  of 
poultry  raisers.  I  keep  a  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  grit  always  before  my  flocks, 
and  fresh,  clean  water  is  not  neglected; 
green  bone  is  fed  regularly  and  moder¬ 
ately  in  Winter.  Instead  of  using  straw 
for  scratching  purposes  I  provide  clean, 
sharp  sand,  which  I  find  preferable  to 
straw  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.” 


Icehouse  Questions. 

C.  E.  (No  Address). — I  am  building  an 
icehouse  30  x  40  feet  and  desire  to  know  the 
best  plan  to  fill  same.  The  house  is  seven 
feet  from  edge  of  pond,  with  a  drop  of  two 
feet  to  the  water  and  a  16-foot  opening  in 
center  of  the  40-foot  side  to  (ill  it.  The  dead- 
air  space  between  walls  is  eight  inches,  and 
inside  lining  is  hemlock  boards  backed  by 
tarred  felt.  Does  this  want  to  be  closed  at 
top  or  left  open  for  ventilation? 

Ans. — The  simplest  arrangement  for 
putting  the  ice  into  the  icehouse  would 
be  the  construction  of  an  inclined  plane, 
which  can  be  raised  at  the  icehouse  as 
the  filling  progresses,  up  which  the  ice  is 
drawn  by  horse-power,  using  rope  and  pul¬ 
ley  to  slide  up  three  or  more  blocks  at  a 
time.  C.  E.  would  probably  need  an  in¬ 
cline  some  30  feet  long  to  work  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  regard  to  ventilation 
between  the  walls,  it  is  usually  recom¬ 
mended  that  these  spaces  be  left  open  in 
order  that  a  current  of  air  passing 
through  may  prevent  the  overheating  of 
the  walls  by  the  direct  sun  upon  them, 
and  in  order  that  the  absorbed  moisture 
from  the  icehouse  may  be  dried  out  and 
thus  reduce  the  liability  to  decay.  If  saw¬ 
dust  is  used  between  the  ice  and  the  walls 
it  will  probably  be  best  to  leave  the  spaces 
between  the  studding  open  at  the  top. 
Without  such  a  packing  between  the  ice 
and  the  wall  there  would  be  considerable 
melting  of  the  ice.  It  would  be  very  im¬ 
portant  to  have  the  heat  of  the  roof  prop¬ 
erly  cut  off  from  the  ice,  either  by  a 
direct  covering  of  the  ice  or  by  an  insu¬ 
lation  of  the  roof  which  prevents  the 
radiation  of  the  heat  down  upon  the  ice. 

_ F.  H.  KING. 

Quack  Grass  and  Ivy  Poison. — I  see  a 
number  of  articles  in  different  farm  papers 
on  how  to  kill  quack  grass.  I  think  I  have 
put  in  as  many  hard  days’  work  trying  to 
kill  quack  grass  as  anyone  on  earth,  and  have 
at  last  found  a  way  that  does  it  all  right. 
That  is,  here  on  this  clay  soil,  and  also  on 
black  loamy  soil.  The  remedy  Is  to  plow 
the  ground  in  the  Fall  late,  and  in  the 
Spring  work  it  over,  and  about  June  10  plow 
again  and  sow  to  buckwheat  right  away  about 
three  pecks  to  the  acre.  It  seems  to  smother 
the  quack  grass  all  out,  and  kills  all  the 
roots ;  at  the  same  time  we  get  a  good  crop 
of  buckwheat.  We  have  had  30  acres  cov¬ 
ered  with  quack  grass  and  where  we  sowed 
buckwheat  It  is  gone.  We  do  not  fear  quack 
grass  any  more,  except  around  fruit  trees, 
fences  or  places  where  it  cannot  be  cultivated. 
Perhaps  this  is  an  old  way  of  killing  quack; 
if  it  is  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print.  Also 
a  remedy  for  anyone  who  is  easily  poisoned 
by  ivy  or  other  poisonous  plants.  It  is  very 
simple  and  a  sure  thing.  Take  some  wood 
ashes  and  make  a  lye,  and  as  soon  as  you 
feel  any  irritation  rub  on  the  lye  with  cloth. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  lye.  If  the  lye  is 
strong  all  the  better,  as  It  would  not  need 
more  than  one  application.  I  have  tried  this 
many  a  time  and  also  others.  f.  w.  b. 

Wisconsin. 

A  Grow  ITater. — On  page  766  you  speak 
of  the  crow.  I  wish  there  was  not  a  crow 
in  50  miles  of  me ;  they  would  pull  up  the 
corn  after  it  was  tarred  and  leave  the  corn. 
Then  they  come  down  on  the  corn  before  it 
was  cut;  eat  the  ears  all  around  the  outside 
of  the  piece;  now  it  is  ent  they  are  at  it. 
1  would  like  to  know  how  to  keep  them  away. 
They  get  used  to  everything  I  put  up  in  a 
day  or  so.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  the 
crow.  I  think  if  T.  J.  Adams  was  here  he 
would  have  some  fun.  b.  f.  p. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 


THERE  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
you  should  buy  a  roof  that  needs 
painting. 

Paint  is  a  makeshift  to  help  preserve 
the  material  on  which  it  is  used  and  will 
only  give  limited  service  at  best, 

The  roof  that  you  have  to  paint  every 
two  or  three  years  is  the  roof  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  leak  if  this  care  and  expense  are 
overlooked. 


embedded  in  the  surface  of  the  roofing. 
On  the  steepest  roof  the  flow  of  water 
will  not  be  strong  enough  to  loosen  these 
particles.  This  surface  does  not  need 
paint  to  protect  it  from  the  weather.  It 
will  last  for  years. 

AMATITE  needs  no  special  tools  or 
skilled  labor  to  lay — anyone  can  do 
the  job.  We  furnish  large-headed  nails 


143,500  SQUARE  FEET  OF  AMATITE  ON  MILL  OF  CHERRY 
RIVER  PAPER  COMPANY  AT  RICHWOOD,  W.  VA. 


The  need  of  painting  is  proof  of  weak¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  the  roof  that  protects  i 
it’s  the  paint.  If  you  forget  to  put  the 
paint  on,  or  for  economical  reasons  omit 
doing  so,  you  have  a  leaky  roof. 

Amatite  Roofing  requires  absolutely 
no  painting  or  coating  of  any  kind  dur¬ 
ing  its  life. 


and  cement  for  laps  free  of  charge, 
packed  in  center  of  each  roll.  You  have  to 
pay  for  no  extras  when  you  buy  Amatite. 

Amatite  is  sold  by  dealers  generally  all 
over  the  country.  Insist  upon  getting 
the  genuine.  Do  not  allow  anyone  to 
prevail  upon  you  to  take  a  substitute. 
There  is  no  ready  roofing  mad"'  that  ap- 


AMATITE  ON  FARM  BUILDINGS  OF  A.  D.  GUERNSEY,  NEAR  MERRIAM,  KANSAS. 


The  reason  Amatite  needs  no  painting 
is  due  to  its  wonderful  mineral  surface. 

If  you  have  a  sample  of  Amatite  in 
your  hand  you  will  notice,  first,  that  its 
surface  is  unusual.  You  will  see  that  it 
is  made  on  a  different  principle  from 
other  roofings. 

Instead  of  a  smooth  skin  coating  made 

B  SURFACE 
IMPOSITION 
WOOL  FELT 
PTTCH  COMPOSITION 
WOOL  FELT 

to  receive  a  coat  of  paint,  Amatite  has  a 
rough  surface  of  small  particles  of  hard 
siliceous  rock,  such  as  is  seen  in  quartz 
or  other  hard  stone  when  examined  un¬ 
der  a  microscope. 

This  mineral  matter  is  chosen  for  its 
weather-resisting  qualities.  It  is  firmly 


proaches  Amatite  in  quality,  that  has  the 
same  mineral  surface,  and  that  is  so  sure 
to  be  free  from  repairs  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  painting  and  coating. 


FREE  SAMPLE. 


To  every  reader  of  The  Rite  at.  Nkw- 
Yokkkr  who  will  send  us  his  name  and 
address  we  will  gladly  forward  a  free 
sample,  showing  just  how  Amatite  is 
made,  and  booklet  telling 
more  about  it.  Address  our 
nearest  office.  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Allegheny,  Cincinnati,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleaos,  Boston, 
London,  Eng. 


‘HAY  TRADE  JOURNAL,” 

Cnnaioharie,  N.  Y  :  $1.00  a  year;  fifty-two  issues — 
less  than  20  per  week.  National  in  scope,  giving  all 
markets.  If  you  buy  or  sell  hay.  you  need  it. 

Sample  Copies  Free. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Horizontal  or  Vertical. 

VERMONT  or  IDEAL 

With  Special  Equipment  for  AH  Purposes 

Write  for  Catalogs. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GRIND  YOUR 

VI  OWN  FEED 

^with  a  Star  Feed  Grimier  and  stop 
waste.  Makes  ideal  feed.  Grinds 
all  grains.  Speedy, strong,  durable 
and  built  for  service.  Simple  and 

feared  sweeps.  Belt  powers  from 
to  10  H.  P.  Lowest  prices. 
Strongguarantee.Sendforbook. 

TIIE8TAK  UFO.  CO. 
itt  Depot  St. ,  New  Lexington,  O. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  ON  EASY 
PAYMENTS. 

WRITE  FOR  THU  MS. 

SHEPARD  &  HAVELL,  Box  2215-S.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


LEFFEL 


Farmers  are  coming  back  to  steam,  the  one  re¬ 
liable  power.  It’s  suited  to  more  kinds  of  work.  Is 
cheaper,  surer,  safer,  more 
powerful.  The  old  reliable 
I.etfel  engines  are  built  spe¬ 
cially  for 

Farm  Power 
Ser¬ 
vice 

Styles 
and 
Sizes 
for 
All 

Needs 


Furnish  steam  for  many  uses  as  well  as  power. 
Portables  and  on  skids  If  moving  is  required.  Good 
for  a  man’s  lifetime.  Write  for  book. 


James  Lellel  &  Co..  Box  210.  Springfield,  Ohio 
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WOTh'S  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

At  Last  a  Hybrid  Chinquapin. — 
Figs.  407  and  408  arc  portraits  of  fruits 
of  probably  the  first  intentional  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  eur  native  chinquapin  and  an  old- 
world  chestnut  that  has  reached  bearing 
age.  The  pictures  are  a  trifle  above  nat¬ 
ural  size,  but  the  proportion  between  the 
hybrid  nut  and  the  parents  on  either 
hand  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  407.  1  he 

seed  parent,  No.  1  in  the  picture,  is  a 
good-sized  wild  chinquapin,  selected  for 
its  dwarf  growth,  productiveness  and 
early  bearing;  No.  2  is  the  hybrid  nut 
as  borne  singly  in  a  bur,  and  No.  3  a 
fair  quality  unnamed  Japan  chestnut,  still 
white  and  immature  in  early  October, 
when  the  wild  and  hybrid  chinquapins 
were  brown  and  ripe.  The  crossing  was 
effected  on  the  Rural  Grounds  in  1905, 
and  this  particular  seedling  18  months 
after  germination,  ripened  three  burs, 
containing  three  plump  nuts  each,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  408,  and  four 
others  with  a  single  round  nut  each  in 
regular  chinquapin  style.  The  color  is 
rich  dark  brown,  with  scarcely  a  trace 
of  fuzz,  and  the  quality  about  that  of  a 
good  native  chestnut,  but  not  quite  as 
sweet  as  the  wild  chinquapin.  It  is  im¬ 
measurably  better  than  the  best  Japan 
cbestnut  that  has  come  to  our  hands. 
The  nuts  from  the  triple-fruited  burs 
would  pass  for  fair-sized,  highly-polished 
native  chestnuts,  and  when  freely  borne 
on  a  quick-growing  and  early-fruiting 
shrub  of  chinquapin  type,  would  appear 
to  possess  both  interest  and  value.  What 
this  hybrid  will  actually  do  remains  to  be 
seen.  At  present  it  is  a  thrifty  branch¬ 
ing  little  shrub,  less  than  three  feet  high 
of  ordinary  chinquapin  appearance,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  leaves  are  nearly  equally 
green  on  both  sides.  None  other  of  our 
seedlings,  and  we  have  quite  a  number, 
two  to  four  years  old.  has  yet  fruited, 
though  some  have  produced  catkins.  We 
naturally  expect  better  quality  where  the 
crossing  was  made  with  pollen  from  Da¬ 
tive  chestnuts  and  such  well-flavored 
Europeans  as  Numbo,  Paragon  and 
Ridgeley,  but  will  be  reconciled  if  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  the  present  one  turns  up. 
When  chinquapin  pollen  was  used  and 
the  resulting  plants  grown  from  cross- 
fertilized  native  or  foreign  chestnuts,  they 
are  larger  and  more  tree-like  in  habit,  but 
plainly  show  chinquapin  influence  in  fol¬ 
iage  and  branches. 

The  Hopeful  Chinquapin. — We  have 
frequently  referred  to  the  chinquapin  in 
this  column.  For  the  benefit  of  north¬ 
ern  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  this  most  distinct  native  species,  we 
can  say  it  is  the  smallest  in  tree  and  nut 
of  the  four  known  chestnut  species,  and 
is  also  admittedly  of  the  highest  quality. 
It  is  abundantly  found  as  a  shrub  from 
three  to  42  feet  high,  and  more  rarely  as 
a  slender  tree,  up  to  50  feet  in  height. 
The  leaves  are  quite  light  on  the  under¬ 
side,  and  the  small  nuts  are  usually  borne 
one  in  a  bur.  The  natural  range  is  from 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  Florida 
and  Texas.  It  is  not  usually  found  to 
be  hardy  in  cultivation  north  of  New 
York.  Natural  hybrids  undoubtedly  oc¬ 
cur  between  the  chinquapin  and  chestnut 
when  both  grow  together,  but  are  rare, 
as  the  former  is  generally  out  of  bloom 
before  the  latter  begins.  The  best  known 
of  the  supposed  natural  hybrids  is  the 
Rush  chinquapin,  figured  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  for  November,  4,  1906.  The  original 
tree  is  growing  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  about  40  feet  high. 
The  nuts  are  nearly  as  large  as  a  native 
chestnut,  of  fine  sweet  flavor,  very  abun¬ 
dantly  borne  one  in  a  bur.  Rarely  there 
are  two  or  even  three  good  nuts  in  a 
bur.  The  leaves  are  large  and  almost  as 
green  on  the  under  surface  as  the  up¬ 
per.  Grafted  trees  bear  when  only  four 
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of  five  feet  high.  It  appears  quite  hardy, 
and  is  well  worth  growing.  Further 
blending  of  the  chinquapin  with  large 
fruited  chestnuts  of  the  various  species 
may,  by  combining  good  quality,  produc¬ 
tiveness,  early  bearing  and  dwarf  growth, 
give  us  something  better  than  we  can 
imagine  in  the  present  crude  stage  of 
chestnut  breeding. 

An  Ancient  Seed  Business. — Anni¬ 
versary  catalogues  celebrating  quarter 
and  half  century  terms  in  the  seed  busi¬ 
ness  are  not  uncommon  in  this  country, 
and  at  least  one  widely  known  firm  has 
completed  its  full  century  of  continuous 
trading  in  seeds  and  garden  supplies.  We 
naturally  expect  more  venerable  records 
among  the  seedsmen  of  the  older  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  Even  there  100  years  of 


The  roofing  that  makes 
you  forget  you  have  a  roof  is 
Gen-as-co. 

No  leaks;  no  troubles  from  cracking,  rusting,  and  rot¬ 
ting,  as  you  have  with  coal-tar,  tin,  and  shingle  roofs. 

Gen-as'-co  Ready  Roofing  has  the  permanent  water¬ 
proofing  qualities  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  sealed  within  it. 

Put  Gen-as'-co  on  all  your  buildings  if  vou  want  a  last¬ 
ing,  economical  roof. 

Any  handy  man  can  lay  it.  Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll.  Ask 
your  dealer.  Write  for  samples  and  Book  10 


uninterrupted  seed  trading  is  highly  re¬ 
spectable  as  a  proof  of  stability,  and  is 
far  from  common,  but  what  appears  to 
be  the  most  ancient  establishment  of  all 
is  the  business  of  M.  Jacques  Rolland, 
Nimes,  France,  who  conducts  a  seed  trade 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA. 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


that  began  in  1680,  or  227  years  ago,  and 
has  been  continued  without  interruption 
ever  since.  M.  Rolland  appears  to  be  a 
particularly  modest  man,  as  he  says. 
“I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  if  I  can 
count  my  business  to  be  the  oldest  one  in 
the  world’s  seed  trade,”  instead  of  so 
claiming  it  without  question. 

•Plant  Breeding  at  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. — Reports  and  bulletins  from  the 
various  agricultural  college  experiment 
stations  show  increased  interest  in  eco¬ 
nomic  plant  breeding.  The  subjects, 
chosen  for  development  are  usually  those 
of  greatest  local  importance.  Thus  in 
the  Middle  West  corn  breeding  has  pre¬ 
ferred  attention;  in  the  more  distant 
Prairie  States  wheat  and  allied  cereals 

are  of  dominant  interest;  in  the  South 
cotton  and  tobacco.  New  Jersey  gives 
greatest  prominence  to  trucking  crops, 
while  Iowa  and  Dakota  bend  every  ef¬ 
fort  toward  the  production  of  table 
fruits  capable  of  enduring  the  rigors  of 
the  northern  climate.  The  report  of  the 
Botanical  Department  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station  for  1906,  lately  issued,  has 
over  20  fine  plates  and  nearly  500  pages 
of  text  describing  elaborate  experiments 
in  crossing  and  otherwise  breeding  beans, 
table  and  pop  corns,  eggplants,  peas, 
squashes  and  tomatoes.  Some  excellent 
varieties  originating  in  this  way  have 
been  fixed  and  disseminated  in  past  years, 
and  the  work  appears  rich  in  promise  of 
future  achievement.  The  South  Dakota 
station  in  Bulletin  No.  103  reports  on  the 
extensive  work,  several  years  in  progress, 
toward  breeding  a  hardy  local  strawberry 
by  crossing  indigenous  native  species  with 
the  most  promising  commercial  varieties 
from  the  East.  There  are  15  plates  of 
hybrid  seedling  berries  and  their  wild 
parents  and  others  showing  the  work  of 
breeding  in  Winter  under  glass,  and  of 
testing  the  products  in  the  experimental 
fields.  While  encouraging  progress  has 
been  made,  especially  where  Alaskan 
forms  of  Fragaria  Ghiloensis,  the  large 
Pacific  Coast  strawberry,  were  used,  no 
new  varieties  of  commercial  importance 
appear  to  have  been  developed  yet.  The 
problem  is  a  difficult  one,  as  the  hope.  is 
to  get  large,  firm  berries  on  productive 
plants,  vigorous  and  hardy  enough  to  en¬ 
dure  Winter  temperature  as  low  as  50 
degrees  below  zero  without  protection. 
They  get  hardy  plants  and  plenty  of  ber¬ 
ries,  good  ones,  too,  but  they  are  as  yet 
too  small  to  be  of  practical  value,  but  by 
continued  production  of  secondary  and 
dilute  hybrids,  hardiness  and  size  may  in 
the  end  be  combined.  The  familiar  com¬ 
mercial  kinds  grow  well  on  the  north¬ 
western  prairies,  enduring  drought  and 
wind  better  than  would  be  expected,  but 
succumb  to  the  terrific  Winter  and 
Spring  frosts  even  when  heavily  mulched. 
Hardy  varieties  of  sufficient  size  must 
be  had  if  strawberries  are  to  be  grown 
there  at  all,  and  the  Brookings  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  determined  to  have  them 
if  there  is  a  way  to  develop  them.  Such 
work  is  almost  without  hope  of  pecu¬ 
niary  return  and  can  better  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  public  institutions  than  by  in¬ 
dividuals.  w.  V.  F. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  -with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  all  important  to  the  man 
who  sprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19— j  ust  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  C0.f  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
ipractical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
l  aI  a*  facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

- . You  take  no  chances.  We 

•• ■  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE.  * 

MORRILL  &  MORI.EY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


✓-SAN  JOSE  SCALE-n 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  remedy 
for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply  mixing 
with  water.  We  also  sell  Spraying  Outfits. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f  Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

Kill  San  Jose  Seale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  deatli  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.Dept.of  Agriculture.  Rocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 
^jigina^^IakerMW^^^ron^SL^^niiladelgbi^ 


DOG  POWERS 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.  „ 
Box  II.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


will  run  hand  cream, 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 
machines,  etc. 


m  licit.  Cheapest* 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
BosckertPress  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.  .Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


tefore  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
'  this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SAI.I- 
MINK  —  the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIM  INE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  "At  It”  and 
“  Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul- 

gliur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 

Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  ‘JO  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works, 

Dent  a  SHREWSBURY.  N 


DON’T  spend  time  or 
money  on  a  cheap 
tank  when  the  CALD¬ 
WELL  TANK  costs  no 
more  and  wears  and  lasts 
much  longer.  Bed  Gulf 
Cypress  aud  scientific 
hooping  make  our  tanks 
leak-proof,  wear-  proof 
aud  decay-proof. 

Thousands  sold  to 
prove  It,  with  many 
In  your  vicinity, 
for  references  and 
catalogue. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(o Sffl) 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps, Gas  Engines, 


H*VE  WATER  SYSTEM  ?arymu* 

It  Is  easy  and  Inexpensive  if  you  have  a 
brook,  spring  or  pond  on  your  place.  Let 

Power  Specialty  Company 

Fit  you  out  with  a  simple, 
automatic,  guaranteed  Rifo 

Hydraulic  Ram  or  a  Foster 
High  Duty  Ram.  Water  raised 
to  any  height.  No  trouble,  no  repairs. 
Free  Catalogue  gives  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.  Address 


POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  1 1 1  Broadway,  New  York  City 


For  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Wood  Preservatives 

Address  C.  S.  McKINNKY,  Manager, 
CAHBOLINKUM  WOOD-PRESKHMNO  CO., 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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FUMA 


■  ■  hills  Prairie  Dogs, 
"  '  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

theD  gUnd  iipuma  BiSUlpllide”are  doing! 

KDWAKI)  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■anarch  Machinery  Co.,  Reom  161  ■  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Raw  York. 


Tobacco  Stems 

Can  furnish  limited  amount  tobacco  stems  at 
87  per  ton  in  bales.  Tills  is  one  of  the  best 
fertilizers  that  can  lie  used,  either  to  turn 
under  or  as  a  mulch.  Cash  must  accompany 
order.  To  any  purchaser  not  satisfied  with 
results  in  one  year’s  time,  we  will  cheerfully 
refund  his  money.  Reference  :  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank. 

S.  E.  WATERS  CO.,  Miamisburg,  Ohio. 


Sure  Death  to  San  Jose  Scale 

It’s  cheap  and  effective.  Easy  to  use.  Non-corrosive  and  non-clogging. 
“SCALECIDE”  contains  more  oil  and  less  water  than  any  other  commercial  IO/IOON 
spray.  We  can  prove  it.  50-gallon  barrel  at  your  station,  if  east  of  the  Missis-  [  A 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  $25  cash.  Smaller  packages  if  yon  wish.  I  barrel 

Write  now  for  Special  Booklet  N  It’s  free.  '  NOW  i 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

_  •  -  ~  -  ■-  d _ _ 

Ripening  Up. — If  you  were  with  me 
this  Sunday  afternoon,  late  in  October, 
you  could  look  down  upon  the  ending  of 
the  season  in  our  valley.  Range  after 
range  the  hills  sweep  away  to  the  east, 
bright  with  color — from  the  green  of  the 
peach  and  apple  to  the  red  maples.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  before  such  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  colors.  I  probably  say  that  every 
Fall,  for  though  the  colors  are  much  the 
same  from  year  to  year,  we  grow  to  real¬ 
ize  more  and  more  of  what  they  mean  as 
we  grow  older.  There  is  a  storm  brew¬ 
ing  in  the  sou':  vast.  The  wind  is  keen, 
and  in  the  woods  the  leaves  are  falling 
like  snow.  The  clouds  have  covered  the 
sun,  and  the  day  has  a  gray,  mournful 
aspect.  If  you  were  here  to-day  we 
would  sit  on  the  stone  wall  and  do  a  little 
mental  harvesting.  As  a  farmer  you 
would  first  run  your  eye  over  my  crops. 
The  corn  is  all  ready  for  husking,  and  I 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  have  you  pull 
out  an  ear  or  so.  While  the  flint  ears 
seem  small  to  one  who  grows  the  large 
dents,  I  think  I  could  soon  convince  you 
that  the  yield  of  grain  on  an  acre  is 
satisfactory.  You  would  also  admit  that 
the  smaller  stalks  make  better  fodder. 
You  could  find  no  reasonable  fault  with 
the  clover  and  turnips  in  the  cornfield, 
though  you  might  say  there  ought  to  be 
more  sound  heads  in  the  cabbage  field. 

1  should  not  fear  your  opinion  of  the 
strawberries — as  for  the  Alfalfa  it  would 
depend  upon  how  much  you  know  about 
it.  You  might  think  that  the  trees  where 
We  have  plowed  and  cultivated  look  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  in  sod,  but  people  of  our 
age  know  well  enough  that  looks  do  not 
tell  it  all.  I  should  point  out  to  you  that 
some  trees  retain  their  foliage  plump  and 
green,  and  cling  to  it  in  spite  of  wind 
and  frost,  while  others  are  nearly  bare 
already.  If  you  will  wade  through  the 
snow  to  the  top  of  my  hills  in  February 
I  can  show  you  apple  trees  still  holding 
many  of  their  leaves.  They  will  be 
strong,  vigorous  trees  that  have  been  well 
cared  for.  They  were  sprayed  to  fight  off 
insect  and  disease,  well  fed  and  pruned — 
for  I  regard  this  ability  to  hold  the  fo¬ 
liage  against  the  frost  and  wind  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  vigor  and  strength. 

Well,  what  would  that  have  to  do  with 
two  old  fellows  sitting  on  a  stone  wall 
through  a  dull  October  afternoon?  Very 
likely  they  were  brought  up  in  such  a 
way  that  they  could  not  be  sprayed  and 
fed  and  nurtured  in  the  proper  way. 

You  break  in  before  I  quite  get  to  the 
point  I  am  after.  The  leaves  on  the  trees 
are  not  the  fruit,  but  they  are  the  things 
that  give  life  and  character  to  it.  If  they 
are  not  strong  and  vigorous  the  fruit 
cannot  succeed,  no  matter  how  large  the 
branch  or  how  deeply  the  roots  are  fixed 
in  the  soil.  In  a  man  likewise  the  things 
that  give  character  to  the  fruits  of  a  life 
are  more  important,  after  all,  than  the 
work  itself.  You  and  I  cannot  run  or 
play  baseball  or  pitch  hay  as  we  could 
20  years  ago,  and  if  doing  those  things 
were  the  aim  and  end  of  life  and  living 
we  would  sit  here  to-day  like  some  of 
these  neglected  trees,  stripped  bare  of 
all  that  gives  character.  But,  thank  God, 
those  things  are  but  a  part  of  life,  and 
the  poorest  part  at  that.  As  we  sit  on 
the  stone  wall  through  the  gray  after¬ 
noon,  with  the  leaves  falling  and  the  un¬ 
easy  crows  flying  over  us,  we  can  smile 
as  we  realize  how  ambition  and  love 
through  the  hard-working  years  have 
bred  a  philosophy  and  hope  which  will 
stick  to  us  like  the  leaves  to  my  trees. 
Yes,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  you 
here  to-day.  We  could  talk  this  thing 
out  better  than  I  can  write  it  and  then, 
as  evening  fell,  walk  down  to  a  dish  of 
baked  apples  and  an  evening  before  the 
fire. 

Farm  Notes. — We  got  the  apples 
picked  at  last.  Two  or  three  hard  frosts 
got  at  the  last  of  them,  but  they  were 
not  injured.  We  have  shipped  a  good 


many  to  commission  men  with  fair  re¬ 
turns,  but  the  balance  we  shall  try  to 
handle  at  retail.  We  write  letters  to 
people  in  town,  tell  them  what  we  have, 
quote  prices  and  inclose  a  card  for  an¬ 
swer.  It  is  quite  surprising  how  many 
people  there  are  who  will  buy  a  supply 
of  fruit  or  potatoes  from  a  farmer  if 
you  give  them  the  chance.  We  can  go  to 
a  family  with  an  offer  to  supply  apples, 
potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage  and  squash, 
and  make  just  as  good  a  proposition  as 
any  storekeeper.  I  think  this  sort  of 
business  is  often  neglected  by  farmers. 

.  .  .  The  work  of  the  San  Jose  scale 

is  very  evident  in  our  section  this  Fall. 
Five  years  ago  there  were  many  profitable 
orchards,  and  through  late  Summer  and 
Fall  there  was  a  constant  succession  of 
wagons  hauling  fruit  to  the  Paterson 
market.  This  year  there  are  barely  half 
a  dozen  farms  that  produce  first-class 
fruit.  Many  trees  have  been  killed  out¬ 
right,  while  others  are  so  badly  weak¬ 
ened  that  they  produce  nothing  but  small, 
hard  fruit.  In  five  years  more  most  of 
these  trees  will  be  entirely  dead,  and  yet 
the  majority  of  them  could  have  been 
saved  by  cutting  out  the  tops  and  thor¬ 
ough  spraying.  Over  the  stone  wall  from 
my  young  orchard  is  a  block  of  apple 
trees  which  was  pronounced  two  years 
ago  by  an  inspector  the  worst  he  ever 
saw.  Last  year  I  do  not  think  there  was 
an  apple  in  that  orchard  free  from  scale 
marks.  I  advised  the  owner  to  cut  most 
of  the  trees  down,  but  instead  of  that  he 
had  the  tops  cut  back  and  in  April  gave 
what  was  left  a  soaking  with  soluble  oil. 
The  trees  have  made  a  good  growth  this 
year — a  crop  of  corn  being  grown  among 
them.  With  so  much  of  the  wood  cut 
away  of  course  there  was  not  a  large 
crop  of  apples,  but  the  fruit  was  of  good 
size,  and  I  do  not  think  five  per  cent  of 
it  showed  scale  marks.  That  is  the  'great¬ 
est  object  lesson  I  ever  saw  in  an  apple 
orchard,  and  it  convinces  me  that  we  can 
hold  the  scale  in  check  if  we  will  work 
for  it.  .  .  .  The  pigs  have  run  in  the 
orchard  since  May.  They  have  eaten 
windfall  apples,  grass  and  weeds,  and 
have  torn  up  the  orchard  until  it  looks  as 
if  a  dozen  spring-tooth  harrows  had  been 
competing  for  a  prize.  With  the  first 
heavy  frost  we  separated  the  pigs  in 
blocks  of  three,  and  put  them  in  some 
small  pens  here  and  there  where  they  can 
be  fattened.  We  feed  all  the  cabbage 
they  will  eat,  boiled  small  potatoes  and 
cornmeal.  The  Summer’s  run  has  given 
them  bone  and  frame,  and  now  we  shall 
pack  on  the  fat. '  There  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  pork  this  year.  It  has  cost  less 
than  usual  to  raise  these  pigs,  while  meat 
promises  to  bring  more.  .  .  .  The 
clover  and  turnips  promise  to  keep  on 
growing  until  the  ground  freezes  solid. 
We  might  pull  many  bushels  of  Cow-horn 
turnips  for  feeding,  but  I  expect  to  let 
most  of  them  rot  in  the  ground.  I  think 
the  clover  will  have  a  better  chance  for 
letting  the  turnips  stay.  .  .  .  Every 

year  at  about  this  time  I  figure  the  cost 
of  gathering  forest  leaves  for  bedding. 
The  woods  are  full  of  leaves.  There  is 
some  value  to  them  as  fertilizer,  and  I 
have  been  told  that  they  have  some  power 
to  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air.  They 
make  fair  bedding,  but  the  difficulty  of 
gathering  them  makes  it  a  doubtful  prop¬ 
osition  when  corn  husking,  cabbage  har¬ 
vest  and  Fall  plowing  all  come  together. 
I  generally  stop  gathering  after  two  or 
three  loads.  Baled  planer  shavings  make 
good  bedding.  I  think  it  pays  better  to 
sell  rye  straw  at  $20  or  more. 

I  have  the  following  question  from 
Pennsylvania : 

If  you  had  50  bushels  of  buckwheat,  what 
would  you  do  with  it  to  get  flu*  best  returns? 
Would  you  sell  it  for  what  it  is  worth  on 
the  market,  or  would  you  feed  it  to  young 
shotes  ? 

That  question  suits  me  well,  not  be¬ 
cause  I  know  much  about  buckwheat,  but 
I  can  tell  what  I  would  do,  and  have  it 
understood  I  am  not  giving  definite  ad¬ 
vice.  If  I  had  this  buckwheat  I  would 
have  it  ground  into  flour  at  our  local 
mill,  and  bring  the  bran  home  to  feed 
the  cows.  I  would  have  some  bags  made 
with  “Hope  Farm  Buckwheat’’  printed  on 
them.  During  the  Winter  I  would  fill 
these  bags  and  peddle  them  out  or  put 
them  on  sale  at  a  grocery  store.  I  would 
do  that  because  local -made  buckwheat 
flour  is  a  novelty  in  our  country.  It 
probably  is  not  in  Pennsylvania.  If  I 
did  not  do  this  I  would  sell  the  buck¬ 
wheat  and  buy  oil  meal  or  bran  to  feed 
with  my  corn.  I  have  found  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  buckwheat  very  useful  in  feeding 
poultry  and  other  stock.  Too  much 
buckwheat  will  affect  the  skin  in  about 
the  same  way  that  too  many  buckwheat 
cakes  affect  a  human  being.  At  present 
prices  oil  meal  seems  one  of  the  best 
foods  to  buy,  provided  we  feed  it  prop¬ 
erly.  h.  W.  C. 


'ave  your  Back, Save  Steps, 
We  Money  vim  a 

CARRIER 


T 


'HINK  of  the  time  you 
take!  Think  of  the  aches  — 
think  of  the  steps  you  take, 
running  your  wheelbarrow  back 
and  forth  between  your  stable  and 
manure  pile!  Why  not  let  a  Drew 
Elevated  Carrier  do  the  work?  It 
will  deliver  the  manure  from 
the  stable  to  the  pile  faster 
than  you  can,  and  better  than 
you  can.  And  it  will  save  you 
money  not  only  by  saving  you 
time  but  by  savings//  the  ma¬ 
nure  values — the  rich  liquid  por¬ 
tion  that  you  lose  in  wheeling  or 
pitching. 

All  you  do  Is  to  load  tlio  carrier  ami  give  It 
a  shove.  It  goes  out  to  the  pile  or  spreader, 
empties  Itself  and  comes  back  to  you.  You 
need  it.  The  Drew  Elevated  Carrier  works  on 
the  simplest  principle  imaginable.  You  run 
a  wlro  cable  trolley  from  your  stable  to  the 
place  where  you  want  your  manure  pile. 

A  steel  or  wooden  water-tight  car  swings 
from  iron  rollers  on  the  trolley.  You  load 
tho  car  In  the  stable  running  the  car  along 
from  stall  to  stall.  When  It  Is  full,  thoswire 
of  course  sags  under  Its  weight;  you  give  It  a 
shove  and  Its  weight  on  the  wire  makes  It  a 
downhill  roll  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  end 
of  the  line.  The  momentum  it  gathers  on 
Its  downward  course  easily  carries  It  to  the 
end  of  the  line  where  by  our  tripping 
device  It  empties  Itself.  As  tho  cablo  Is  a 
little  dgher  at  this  point  the  car  has  a  down 
hill  course  all  the  wa;  back  to  the  stable. 
That’s  all  there  Is  to  It.  Nothing  to  get 
N  out  of  order— no  hitches — no  stops  on 
N  the  way.  It  can’t  be  jolted  olf  the 
X  track.  And  It  Is  one  of  tho  great- 
_  V  ost  labor  savers  you  ever  saw. 

Drew  V  We  make  special  carriers 

Elevated  X  for  the  dairy  farm,  carriers 
Carrier  Co..  v  .  specially  designed  to 
1  c .  ^  carry  milk  cans  from 

IIS  Monroe  St.v  \  tho  barn  to  the 

Waterloo,  Wisconsin.  ^  dairy  or  to  tho 
Please  send  mo  free  book  N‘  „  wagons. 


It  does  one  man’ s  work— 
is  always  ready — 

and  asks  no  pay. 


silo  and  the  mangers;  In  fact  we 
mako  carriers  for  all  kinds  of 
purposes.  Where  there  Is  a 
man’s  load  to  bo  carried  you  can 
use  a  Drew. 

Get  Our 

FREE 
Carrier 
Book  m 


Fill  out  the  coupon  In 
this  advertisement.  , 

Mail  It  to  us  and 
we  will  send  you 
our  new  free 
Carrier  Book. 

It  contains  pic¬ 
tures  made  from 
photographs  showing 
the  Drew  at  work  on  many  farms. 

It  gives  plans  for  using  the  Drew  on 
farm  of  any  size.  Wo  can  fit  your  farm 
with  the  Drew  Carrier  System  whether  you 
need  only  one,  or  a  dozen  carriers. 

Write  for  the  book.  It  contains  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  information.  It  will  give 
L  Ideas.  Remember  tbe  book  Is  free.  You 


s' 


III 


Illustrating  tho  Drew  Carrier 
and  showing  plans  for  using  It  X. 
on  my  farm.  1  Incur  no  obligation  x 
whatever,  by  this  request. 


Name. 


Other  car¬ 
riers  to 
run  be- 
V  tween 
X  the 
N. 

.  X 


P.O. 


you 

put  yourself  under  no  obligations  whatever, 
to  us  by  writing.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
the  book  to  you  whether  you  think  you  need 
a  carrier  or  not.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mall  1 1  to  us  now.  I  f  you  have  any  special  or 
peculiar  use  for  a  carrier  tell  us  about  It. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  taking  up  our  time.  We  are 
enthusiastic  about  this  carrier.  Just  ask  us. 

Drew  Elevated 
Carrier  Co., 

115  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo,  WIs. 

Eastern  Branch  and  Warehouse: — 
v  Rome,  N.  Y. 

x. 


State .  R.  F.  D.  No. 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 
Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  iu  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 


Warsaw-WilkiivsoiY  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y„ 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


ROOFS  THAT  NEVER  WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs  aftS 

Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure  cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting 
and  coating  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Suitable 
for  all  buildings,  new  or  old.  First  cost — only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  rooiings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  good  money  for  poor 
roofing.  <H  WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “ROOFS.”  It  will  save  you  money. 

Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  COMPANY, 

Box  lO,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


THE  ORIGINAL 

DeLOACH  SAW  MILL 

For  25  Years  The  Standard. 

Copied  by  Many.  Equalled  by  None. 
MILL  MACHINERY  of  ALL  KINDS 

ENGINES,  BOILERS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 

DeLo&ch  Mill  Mfg'.  Co.,  Box  302,  Bridgeport,  Ala. 


Akenaaue  Saw  Outfit 


A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
saw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
famous  5  H.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device: 
Gives  no  trouble  In  starting  in  coldest  weather.  Engine  can  be  used 
for  any  other  work— easily  dt  tachd  e.  We  make  a  full  line  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  to-day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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GOOD  JERSEY  STOCK . 

On  the  first  page  will  be  found  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  correspondent,  J.  Grant 
Morse,  and  two  of  his  Jersey  heifers.  Of 
these  young  things  Mr.  Morse  says: 
“These  are  rather  ‘long’  yearlings  that 
will  be  two  years  old  this  Fall.  They 
will  come  fresh  in  the  late  Fall,  after 
they  go  into  Winter  quarters.  They 
ought  to  make  some  good  Winter  milk¬ 
ers.”  _ 

THOSE  SICK  TURKEYS. 

Concerning  those  ailing  turkeys  I 
wrote  about  on  page  676,  at  that  time 
my  trouble  was  only  beginning.  They 
continued  to  die  of  the  same  trouble, 
numerous  abscesses  on  liver,  mottled  and 
broken  down ;  heads  dark  in  color,  etc. 
During  this  time  I  was  inquiring  and 
reading  up  my  old  poultry  papers  until 
I  became  positive  blackhead  was  my 
trouble,  a  malignant,  contagious  disease 
of  turkeys,  that  there  was  no  help  when 
once  affected,  and  offering  no  remedy,  I 
had  about  now  given  up  all  hopes  for  a 
big  one  for  Thanksgiving.  Since  then, 
in  reply  to  my  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
one  or  two  correspondents  have  sug¬ 
gested  remedies,  others  giving  interesting 
information  as  to  their  general  care,  feed, 
etc.  Thanks  to  them  all,  as  such  is  a 
great  help  to  the  inexperienced.  As  I 
said,  the  birds  continued  to  die  one  by 
one,  until  one  day  I  was  relating  my 
troubles  to  an  old  poultryman.  He  said, 
“Try  red  pepper;  nothing  better  for 
cholera  in  chickens,  and  your  trouble  is 
something  similar.”  I  had  four  left,  two 
not  badly  affected,  the  other  two  next  to 
dead.  They  would  droop  around  a  pan 
of  water  all  day  and  night,  too,  if  left, 
so  I  put  these  two  into  a  large  box 
and  began  my  pepper;  made  their  drink¬ 
ing  water  pretty  hot.  They  began  their 
medicine  and  continued  taking  at  15- 
minute  intervals,  so  to  speak,  as  they  are 
very  dry  in  this  disease.  In  a  couple  of 
days  I  could  notice  a  little  improvement, 
not  only  in  their  appearance,  but  in  their 
discharges,  which  when  affected  were 
watery  and  yellow  as  Indian  meal.  Their 
appetite  was  also  improving.  I  gave 
them  boiled  rice  and  continued  my  pep¬ 
per  treatment  for  10  days  or  two  weeks, 
keeping  their  box  clean  and  using  lice 
powder  freely  during  this  time.  They 
had  improved,  in  fact,  to  all  appearance 
(only  poor)  were  as  well  as  ever,  and  are 
now  large  nice  birds.  I  did  not  confine 
the  other  two,  but  gave  them  the  same  for 
drink.  One  correspondent  asks  why  did  I 
yard  them?  In  reply  I  will  say  “hawks,” 
but  hereafter  I  prefer  fighting  hawks  to 
blackhead.  I  fully  agree  with  her  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  all  my  trouble, 
high  feeding  and  lack  of  exercise,  as  the 
experts  tell  us  this  is  liable  to  cause 
liver  trouble,  and  if  only  one  bird  is  af¬ 
fected,  it  will  spread  rapidly  if  fed  in 
yard  or  run,  the  ground  being  saturated 
with  the  discharges,  containing  the  ba¬ 
cilli  from  the  infected  bird.  Another 
correspondent  asks  the  meaning  of 
“starving  them  on  hard  boiled  eggs.” 
That  was  a  mistake  and  should  read 
started.  If  some  of  those  people  here  in 
Massachusetts  who  have  been  writing  up 
bills  for  a  bounty  on  foxes  and  trying 
to  get  them  before  the  legislature  at  Bos¬ 
ton  will  turn  their  attention  to  hawks,  I 
think  they  will  meet  with  better  success, 
as  there  are  25  chickens  killed  by  hawks 
where  one  is  killed  by  foxes.  In  my 
number  of  years  with  poultry  I  have 
never  lost  but  one  by  foxes  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  however,  I  keep  a  dog  and  would 
keep  half  a  dozen  if  it  would  keep  away 
the  hawks.  F.  r.  l. 

Massachusetts. 


“What  is  an  agnostic?”  asked  Rollo. 
“An  agnostic,”  replied  Uncle  George,  “is 
a  man  who  loudly  declares  that  he  knows 
nothing,  and  abuses  you  if  you  believe 
him. — Credit  Lost. 


A  Standing  Shock. — The  shock  of 
corn  shown  at  Fig.  409  was  put  up  to  stay. 
First  an  armful  of  corn  was  set  up  and 
well  tied.  Then  three  more  such  bundles 


A  STANDING  SHOCK.  Fig.  409. 

were  put  around  the  first  and  tied  again, 
after  which  the  shock  was  finished  as 

usual.  It  will  stand  up  against  any  wind 
and  hold  its  own. 

A  story  is  current  concerning  a  pro¬ 
fessor  who  is  reputed  to  be  slightly 

absent-minded.  The  learned  man  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  escort  his  wife  one  evening  to 
the  theatre.  “I  don’t  like  the  tie  you 

have  on.  I  wish  you  would  go  up  and 

put  on  another,”  said  his  wife.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  tranquilly  obeyed.  Moment  after 
moment  elapsed  until  finally  the  impa¬ 
tient  wife  went  upstairs  to  learn  the 
cause  of  delay.  In  his  room  she  found 
her  husband  undressed  and  getting  into 
bed.  Habit  had  been  too  much  for  him 
when  he  took  off  his  tie. — London  Tit- 
Bits. 

SKIN  SORE  FOR  8  YEARS 

Spent  $300  on  Doctors  and  Reme¬ 
dies  But  Got  No  Relief — Work 

Often  Impossible — Trouble  Gone 
Cured  In  a  Week  By  Cuticura. 

“Up  to  a  week  or  so  ago  I  had  tried 
many  other  remedies  and  several  doctors, 
and  spent  about  three  hundred  dollars, 
without  any  success,  but  this  is  to-day 
the  seventh  day  that  I  have  been  using 
the  Cuticura  Remedies  (costing  $1.50), 
which  have  cured  me  completely,  so  that 

1  could  work  again  to-night.  My  trouble 
was  as  follows : — Upon  the  limbs  and 
between  the  toes  my  skin  was  rough  and 
sore,  and  also  sore  under  the  arms, 
and  I  had  to  stay  at  home  several  times 
because  of  this  affection.  I  had  been 
suffering  for  eight  years  and  have  now 
been  cured  by  the  Cuticura  Remedies 
within  a  week.  I  shall  recommend  it  to 
my  friends.  Fritz  Hirsehlaff,  24  Colum¬ 
bus  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  29 
and  April  6,  1906.” 

REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALUDAY,  Route 2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

TEN  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES. 

2  and  3  years  old;  sired  by  imported  ram;  bred  to  im¬ 
ported  ram.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York. 


I  I  ^  J"  M  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Oxford 
V  U  L  L  U  and  Delaine  Rams  and  Ewes, 
n  I  |  M  low  down,  heavy  bodied  and 
I  I  mm  m  I  well  wooled. 

Chester  White  and  Cheshire^ 
A  choice  lot  of  young'  boars 
and  sows. 

E.  S.  HILL,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Choice  Imported  and  Home-bred 
Aged  Rams,  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs. 

Get  our  prices,  etc.  before  purchas¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 

NUTWOOD  FARMS, 

R.  F.  D.  4  -  -  Syracuse,  New  York. 

JACKS 

Imported  Catalonia,  Majorca  and  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  saddle  horses,  trotting 
and  pacing  stallions,  Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  Our  importation  of  Spanish  Jacks  which 
arrived  August  12th,  are  the  largest  and  finest  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States.  Onr  herd  of  Tam- 
worths  are  headed  by  the  first  and  second  prize 
Boars  at  the  Royal  Show  in  England.  Our  catalogue 
is  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder.  Write 
us  your  wants  or  visit  our  farms. 

J.  J?.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington.  Kentucky. 
BRANCH  BARN  :  Croonvillo,  Texas. 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 


SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH. 

Running  in  age  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  and 
grays;  weigh  from  1600  to  2200  lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1,2  and  three  years. 
Also  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


WHAT  FEEDS  SHALL  YOU  BUY? 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  COWS  and  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 


This  intricate  problem  made  simple  by  using  the 

RATION  CALCULATOR. 

Something  new  and  valuable.  Address 

HENRY'  W.  JEFFERS,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
ClreuUrt  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCKPORT.  N.  Y 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for  service 
and  a  splendid  bunch  of  young  sows.  Also  young  pigs. 

They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific,  early  maturing 
kind  for  which  the 

KALORAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


BERKSHIRES 

Three  choice  yearling  sows,  bred  to  Masters’ 
Chief  No.  98466,  a  son  of  Masterpiece. 

Eight  very  fine  boars,  June  farrow,  sired  by 
Baron  Duke  82nd,  a  son  of  Premier  Longfellow, 
Grand  Champion  at  Universal  Exposition. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

B.  E.  HUNT,  Reading  Center,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  eight  or  ten  cows  for  sale,  young,  nicely 
marked,  heavy  milkers  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 
Have  herd  of  over  forty  head  and  must  reduce  num¬ 
ber  to  make  room  for  younger  ones  which  are  now 
coming  on.  I  am  offering  to  sell  these  cows  under 
agreement  that  if  any  of  them  should  drop  a  bull 
calf  tlie  purchaser  may  exchange  same  for  heifer 
calf  if  desired. 

I  have  also  a  number  of  handsome  BULLS  for  sale, 
sired  by  Sir  Segis  Inka  Posch,  No.  38406,  one  of  the 
famous  bulls  of  the  country,  backed  by  many  large 
official  records.  These  bulls  are  from  two  to  ten 
months  old,  large  of  their  age,  handsome,  straight  ani¬ 
mals,  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular.  If  price 
and  breeding  are  satisfactory  will  ship  on  approval, 
and  if  animal  does  not  prove  satisfactory  as  to  indi¬ 
vidual  qualities  he  may  be  returned  to  me  at  my 
expense.  Full  pedigrees  and  information  on  request. 

P.  B.  J1C  LENKAS,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
l.ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COBTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 


fill  111  FARM  Berlts,l're  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UnlU  iHnlll  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


STONE  FARM 

1—6 


WE  OFFER 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Spring  Gilts,  4  Yearling 
Sows  and  4  Full  Age  Sows. 

All  bred  to  choice  hoars  for  Feb’y 
and  March  farrowing.  Also  offer  ti  full  age  boars 
at  low  price.  Will  sell  one  yearling  son  of  Master¬ 
piece  77000,  and  one  fall  boar  by  Longfellow  Premier 
Fitts  89100.  For  choice  summer  and  fall  pigs  write  to 
HI  CHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y, 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 


A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year  — — 

old  by  Grand  Premier.  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece. 

Special  offering  of  pigs  10  weeks  old. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  -  Cortland,  New  York. 


30  DAY  SALE. 

Before  going  into  Winter  quarters,  we  want  to  sell 
loo  head  of  high  class  cattle— cows,  heifers, 
calves  of  both  sexes,  and  two  or  three  yearling  bulls. 
In  order  to  reduce  our  numbers  at  once,  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  special  prices  to  immediate  purchasers.  Send 
for  our  300  page  catalogue,  and  when  writing,  be  sure 
to  tell  us  just  what  you  want,  giving  also  an  idea  of 
the  price  you  expect  to  pay,  which  will  assist  us  in 
making  selections  for  you,  from  the  400  head  we  now 
have  on  hand.  STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINGS  CO., 
Brookside  Herd,  (established  1876,)  Liverpool,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE 


H.  C.  6  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  From  HIGHCLERE  STRAIN 

farrowed  July  9,  $6.00.  Beautiful  Collie  Female  Pup¬ 
pies,  $5.00.  HAWTHORN  FARM,  Williamsville,  N.Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Several  young  Boars  ready  for  service.  Both  sexes, 
three  to  six  months  old.  All  A1  stock.  Prices,  $10  to 
$25.  Also,  a  few  young  Cheshire  Sows. 

SAMUEL  ERASER,  Manager, 

Fall  Brook  Farms,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS  sired  by  the  Grand 
Champion  Boar  at  New  York  State  and  Fair  full 
brothers  and  sisters  to  the  Grand  Champion  Sow. 

PINE  GROVE  FARM,  Bath,  New  York. 


English  Berkshire  Pigs  $5  to  $8;  pairs  not  akin 
b  $i5;  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  cheap;  Pekin  Ducks, 
Bf.  Orp.  cockerels  $1.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires&G.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cochranville,Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


CHF^HIPF^,  the  new  york 

11LOHIR.LD.  FARMERS’  HOU. 

Hardy;  prolific:  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

rnn  q«i  c-duroc  jersey  red  swine. 

rUll  w  A  L  C  Stock  of  all  ages.  Some  nice  hoars 
ready  for  immediate  use;  finest  herd  east  of  Ohio 
River;  also  some  choice  rams  for  sale;  Delaine 
Merinos  long  wool  and  heavy  shearers.  Address 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON.  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


0A  PIGS  FOB  SALE-6,  8  or  10  weeks 
■  I ■  III  old;  60  to  80  lbs.,  $15.00  pair.  Selected 
Boars  at  $8.00  each.  Shipped  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price;  they  are  beauties.  Address 

D.  H.  HAMIL,  Walker,  New  York. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow; 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  with  pedigree;  Brood  sows  $25 
I,’  .1  SCH  WARTZ  .Fast,  Pharsalia.  N.  Y. 


PURE  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  SttfAK1” 

SETH  GORDON.  DUNN  FAKM,  Ohazy.  N.  Y. 


50  H.  F.  HEIFERS 

of  best  breeding  and  individuality  and  bred  to 
the  best  bulls  living,  due  to  calve  between  now 
and  next  April.  Write  for  particulars. 

Must  Sell  to  Make  Room. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  Lacoua,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  and  Peuigreks. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Koriulyke  Manor  He  Kol  Jr 
RIVENBURGH  BROS.,Hillhurst  Farm, Oneida, N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

AY.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

LHOIIGHTON,  Sec’y,-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES; 
11  fine  individuals,  richly  bred.  Address, 
Springdale  Stock  Farm,  Wyalusing,  Penn. 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  numbering  80  Head,  headed  by  the  Im¬ 
ported  Champion,  Howie’s  Fizzaway. 
PRIZE-WINNERS  AND  PRODUCERS. 
STOCK  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  BULL  CALVES 
sired  by  Fizzaway  and  dams  of  remarkable  produc¬ 
tion  a  specialty.  Inspection  invited. 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y, 


un i  i  ll  nnv  ruLnnu  unmit 


run 


ANUU6  10  young  bulls— 30  pigs.  ...  _ 
Address MYER  &  SON,Bridgeville,  Del.  SALE 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  SERA'ICE  BULLS— I 

have  a  few  very  fine  registered  stock  for  sale 
cheap,  u.  hey  are  about  two  years  old.  Pedigree  and 
details  upon  application.  Address 
Henry  Lacy,  Third  National  Bank,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


IPRQEYQ- Brown  Bessie  and  Blue  Belle  strains, 
J  LIiOL  10  6  cows,  12  heifers  and  3  bulls. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


I  All R F I  FARM-JERSEY  cattle  only  i 

LHUnLL  iMnill  Do  not  ask  us  what  we  have  IJor 
sale  but  tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell 
you  something  different.  Laurel  Farm.Hamilton, N.Y. 
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PASTURING  COWS  IN  BARN. 

I  have  just  read  II.  W.  C.'s  article  on  page 
781  under  the  caption  of  “A  One-Acre  Dairy 
Farm,”  and  think  it  may  mislead  some  young 
enthusiast  who  might  venture  into  the  dairy 
business.  The  one  acre  cuts  no  figure,  except 
to  supply  room  for  a  stable  and  yard,  neither 
does  the  baled  hay  which  he  says  is  “turned 
into  profitable  milk.”  Nor  does  the  milking 
by  electricity  account  for  his  success  with 
“32  cows  on  one  acre.”  Its  advantages  over 
the  old  way  are  trifling.  lie  says  "absolutely 
nothing  is  grown  for  stock  food."  Of  course 
not.  Then  why  lug  in  this  one-acre  claim? 
lie  takes  a  fling  at  “silos  and  clover  fields,” 
but  be  would  not  if  that  “brewery”  was 
miles  instead  of  “a  few  blocks  away.”  Clover 
and  Alfalfa  bay  supply  the  roughage  without 
which  no  cow  can  be  healthy,  but  his  milk 
flow  comes  from  those  warm  wet  grains 
fresli  from  t lie  brewery.  I  also  keep  cows 
and  am  close  to  a  brewery.  Now  if  any 
reader  thinks  lie  can  keep  32  cows  on  one 
acre,  without  this  cheap,  wholesome  food 
at  from  six  to  10  cents  per  bushel,  even  if 
he  gets  his  cows  milked  for  nothing,  he  is 
riding  to  a  fa.l.  II.  W.  C.  should  have  used 
for  head  lines :  “The  use  of  fresh  brewery 
grains  in  milk  production.” 

ARTHUR.  T.  GOLDSBOROUGH. 

Mr.  Goldsbcrough  did  not  get  the  point 
of  the  article.  Mr.  Shimmel  is  close  to 
his  market.  He  produces  high  class 
milk  and  has  no  middlemen  to  feed.  He 
can  pay  the  middleman’s  charge  on  hay 
and  grain  better  than  he  could  on  the 
finished  product.  We  said  that  the  sweet 
brewers’  grains  are  a  fair  substitute  for 
silage.  Without  them  the  business  could 
not  be  made  so  profitable.  We  wanted  to 
describe  this  dairy  as  one  extreme  of  the 
business.  Next  to  it  comes  the  soiling 
system  where  large  crops  are  grown  on 
few  acres.  As  an  example  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  we  take  the  farm  at  the  Experiment 
Station  of  New  Jersey.  The  figures  are 
not  complete  for  this  year,  but  last  year 
the  following  crops  were  grown  on  76 
acres : 

Green  forage  crops .  225.56  tons 

Corn  silage  .  222.30  tons 

Oat  and  pea  hay .  20.15  tons 

Alfalfa  . . .  17.45  tons 

Crimson  clover  hay .  9.30  tons 

Millet  hay  .  3.25  tons 

Mixed  hay  .  26.25  tons 

Com  . .  18.91  tons 

Cornstalks  .  43.90  tons 

This  makes  a  total  of  587.01  tons,  or 
225.56  tons  of  green  forage,  222.30  tons 
of  silage,  76.70  tons  of  hay,  46.96  tons  of 
dry  cornstalks  and  18.91  tons  of  corn— all 
from  76  acres. 

1  here  may  be  some  whose  operations 
are  limited  to  one  crop  on  each  field  in  -a 
season  who  will  say  this  is  impossible. 
Others  may  say  that  the  story  is  too  large, 
and  will  lead  beginners  astray.  The  fig¬ 

ures  are  true.  '1  he  soil  of  this  farm  is 
well  suited  to  this  sort  of  farming.  It  is 
naturally  strong,  level  and  thoroughly  tile- 
drained  so  that  it  can  be  worked  quickly 
after  a  rain.  On  thin  rolling  land  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  produce  such 
crops.  It  was  not  possible  to  do  so  here  at 
first.  1  he  use  of  clover,  cow  peas  and 
Alfalfa,  part  plowed  under  and  part  fed, 
adds  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  and  34  tons  of 
grain  were  bought  and  fed — the  manure 
going  back  to  the  land. 

The  following  table  shows  what  the 

green  forage  crops  were.  They  were 
mostly  cut  before  they  were  ripe  and  fed 
green  to  the  cows.  If  there  was  any  of 
one  crop  left  when  the  next  one  was 

ready,  this  surplus  was  cut  and  cured  as 
hay  : 

Green  rye  .  20.70  tons 

Green  wheat  .  19.43  tons 

Grass  .  19.25  tons 

Alfalfa  .  22.46  tons 

Japanese  millet  . 26.10  tons 

White  flint  corn .  12.40  tons 

Southern  white  corn .  11.50  tons 

Cow  peas  .  53.78  tons 

Kaffir  corn  and  peas .  12.60  tons 

Combination  .  7  00  tons 

Second  crop  grass .  20.34  tons 


makes  his  profit  through  the  ability  to 
buy  sweet  brewers’  grains  at  a  low  fig¬ 
ure.  At  the  New  Jersey  Station  another 
problem  is  found.  Here  the  effort  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  green  forage  as  possible  on 
a  comparatively  small  area  of  good  land 
lying  close  to  the  buildings.  Later  we 
would  like  to  compare  these  systems  with 
that  of  feeding  fresh  cows  on  pasture 
through  the  season  and  then  keeping 
them  cheaply  through  the  Winter. 


Total  . 225.56  tons 

This  supplied  green  forage  to  35  cattle 
and  12  head  of  young  stock  for  142  days, 
and  represented  about  20  acres,  since 
much  of  the  land  produced  two  crops. 
For  example,  five  acres  cut  20.70  tons  of 
green  rye,  feeding  stock  from  May  2  to 
May  18.  On  May  24  two  acres  of  this 
feed  were  seeded  to  Japanese  millet,  and 
from  July  27  to  August  3  gave  15.40  tons 
of  forage.  On  May  22  one  acre  of  this 
field  was  sowed  to  cow  peas  and  cut  Aug¬ 
ust  20  to  23  7.63  tons.  On  July  16  the 
remaining  two  acres  were  also  seeded  to 
cow  peas  and  cut  September  22-28  12.60 
tons  of  forage.  1  bus  these  five  acres 
gave  during  the  year  56.33  tons  of  forage, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  season  were  again 
seeded  to  rye  or  wheat  for  the  next  year’s 
early  cutting.  The  manure  on  this  farm 
is  used  freely,  nearly  every  crop  receiv¬ 
ing  its  share  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  also  purchased.  The  value  of  all  the 
forage  crops,  green,  dry,  and  also  silage, 
is  given  at  $3,024.51  for  76  acres.  Here 
then  is  another  side  of  dairying.  Mr. 
Shimmel  buys  everything,  and  evidently 


SELF-WATERING  DEVICE. 

I  am  one  of  the  firm  making  and  selling 
a  watering  device,  and  to  judge  from  our 
yearly  sales,  the  practice  is  steadily  but 
surely  on  the  increase,  as  we  each  year 
sell  more  than  the  previous  year.  Years 
ago  quite  a  number  of  dairymen  installed 
a  continuous  trough  before  the  cows, 
having  an  opening  at  each  stall.  This 
had  a  very  serious  fault,  as  the  water  was 
all  in  one  body.  As  each  cow  drank, 
more  or  less  feed  and  dirt,  as  well  as  the 
drool  of  the  cows,  got  into  the  water  and 
soon  it  became  very  foul,  and  more  than 
this,  if  one  cow  became  diseased,  it  spread 
through  the  whole  herd.  Later  some  put 
in  cement  feeding  troughs,  and  once  or 
twice  a  day  flowed  water  through  these 
for  the  cows.  This  system  was  about  as 
bad  as  the  continuous  trough  so  far  as 
spreading  disease  was  concerned,  and  be¬ 
sides,  it  involved  a  lot  of  extra  work  in 
ridding  the  manger  of  the  surplus  water 
before  it  was  fit  to  receive  the  food  of 
cows.  Most  of  these  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  There  are  several  styles  of  basins 
or  troughs  now  on  the  market  which  are 
fixed  to  supports  and  from  which  the 
cows  can  drink  at  will,  and  which  give 
fairly  good  satisfaction. 

Cows  are  ruminating  animals,  and  as 
such  are  eating  (ruminating)  most  of  the 
time.  Now  to  do  this  to  best  advantage, 
the  contents  of  stomach  must  be  in  prop¬ 
er  condition  as  to  moisture,  and  a  cow 
to  give  maximum  quantity  of  milk,  if  a 
large  milker,  requires  a  lot  of  water  each 
day  (a  cow  at  Michigan  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  drank  over  200  pounds  of  water 
daily.)  No  cow  can  possibly  drink  this 
qmount  of  water  at  one  time,  or  at  twice 
in  a  day,  and  if  she  could,  the  water 
would  soon  pass  from  her  stomach  and 
the  contents  be  left  too  dry  for  best  rum¬ 
ination.  Consequently,  the  cow  to  do  her 
level  best,  should  be  able  to  ‘'drink  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  often.”  We  have  very  many 
statements  of  results  of  stopping  water 


supply,  and  all  of  the  same  character,  al¬ 
ways  of  falling  off.  Most  of  the  water¬ 
ing  devices  are  faulty  in  some  one  or 
more  ways.  A  basin  should  not  be  too 
large  ;  it  should  carry  but  little  water,  and 
the  inlet  should  be  so  small  that  every 
time  the  animal  drinks,  all  the  w  ater 
should  be  quickly  taken  out ;  each  basin 
should  have  a  valve  so  that  while  water 
might  enter,  none  could  pass  out.  This 
prevents  all  water  from  passing  between 
the  basins  and  insures  that  each  cow  gets 
fresh  water  direct  from  the  supply  tank 
and  that  no  disease  germs  can  be  com¬ 
municated  from  one  cow  to  another 
through  the  drinking.  The  basins  should 
have  smooth  bottoms  so  as  to  be  easily 
cleaned  out,  and  be  so  made  that  nothing 
can  pass  down  through  them  to  clog  the 
pipes.  Lastly,  they  should  be  fitted  with 
automatic  or  self-closing  covers,  so  that 
no  feed  or  dirt  can  get  down  into  the 
water. 

My  firm  guarantees  an  average  increase 
in  milk  yield  by  using  them  of  from  five 
to  15  per  cent  over  watering  twice  a  day 
out  of  doors.  Another  and  great  saving 
made  by  using  self-watering  is  the  amount 
of  the  time  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  of  injury  to  cows  by  slipping  and 
crowding  about  the  icy  water  trough  out 
of  doors.  j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

Mrs.  Mommer:  “According  to  this 
paper  boiled  cow’s  milk  is  not  good  for 
babies.”  Mr.  Mommer :  “I  can  see 
where  the  paper  is  right.  A  raw  cow 
gives  better  milk  than  a  boiled  one.” — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

“I  don’t  read  of  as  many  gold-brick 
swindlers  as  I  used  to,”  said  the  man 
who  watches  the  news.  “No,”  answered 
the  man  with  the  diamond  breastpin ; 
“what’s  the  use  of  going  to  the  trouble 
to  fix  up  a  gold  brick  when  you  can  get 
bigger  returns  on  a  prospectus?” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

The  Sunday-school  superintendent  was 
reviewing  the  lesson.  “Who  led  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt?”  he 
asked.  There  was  no  answer.  Pointing 
to  a  little  boy  at  the  end  of  the  seat,  he 
demanded  a  little  crossly,  “Little  boy, 
who  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt?”  The  little  boy  was  ready  to  cry 
as  he  piped  out  with  a  quavering  voice, 
“Please,  sir,  it  wasn’t  me.  We  just  moved 
here  last  week.  We’re  from  Missoury.” — 
The  Circle. 
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This  patented  rust-proof  square 
steel  cap  is  supplied  only  with 

Paroid  Roofing 

Other  ready  roofings  are  laid  with 
cheap,  round  caps,  cut  from  scrap  tin 
that  soon  rust  out  and  destroy  the  roofing, 

Paroid  Rust-Prool  Caps 

cannot  work  loose.  They  have  large 
binding  surface  and  add  years  to  roof 
life.  The  rust-proof  cap  added  to  other 
superior  features,  makes  Paroid  the  best 
ready  roofing  ever  laid  on  a  building. 

To  let  you  test  and  prove  Parold’s 
superiority  we  make  this 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

Buy  one  roll  of  Pun. Id,  apply  It  to  your 
roof.  If  you  are  not  then  satisfied  that  you 
have  the  best,  we  will  send  you  acheck  for 
the  amount  paid  for  the  roofing  and  the 
cost  of  applying. 

Ask  lor  Free  Samples  of  Paroid,  Rust-Proof 
Caps  and  name  of  our  Paroid  Dealer.  If 
you  care  for  our  Book  of  Plans  for  Farm 
Buildings,  enclose  four  cents  for  postage. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers. 

Established  1817. 

29  Mill  St.,  East  Walpole,  Mass, 
1429Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  originators  of  the  complete  roofing  kit 
and  the  Paroid  rust-proof  cap. 

PAROID  ROOFING 
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SAVE  15%  ON  A  SLEIGH. 

Increased  cost  of  materials  will  soon 
require  advanced  price.  Buy  now  and 
save  the  advance.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  wholesale  price  list  to 
ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  m  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD. 

They  originated  every  good  feature  to  be  found  in  any  other 
separator  and  possess  many  features  that  are  new  or  are  still  patent 
protected  and  can  be  used  in  no  other. 

They  skim  closer,  run  easier,  are  more  easily  cleaned  and 
adjusted,  and  are  so  much  better  made  that  they  last  from  two  to 
ten  times  longer  than  imitating  separators. 

They  produce  cream  so  much  better  than  other  systems  or 
separators  that  De  Laval  made  butter  always  scores  highest  in  all 
representative  contests. 

They  cost  no  more  than  other  separators,  in  proportion  to 
actual  separating  capacities,  and  may  be  bought  either  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  time  terms  that  they  actually  save  their  cost  while 
being  paid  for. 

Then  why  buy  an  inferior  separator  of  any  make,  and  why 
put  off  until  another  year  a  purchase  which  at  present  butter  prices 
will  pay  for  itself  before  Spring? 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  to  be  had  for  the  asking  tells  the  whole  story. 
You  merely  have  to  write  for  it.  As  the  next  step,  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
stands  ready  to  put  in  a  machine  with  you  upon  request,  subject  to  its  proving 
to  you  that  it  is  everything  claimed  for  it  and  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it.  Why  delay  ? 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street  14  &  iS  Princess  Street 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 
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WHITEWASHING  A  STABLE. 

Sweeping  the  dirt  and  dust  from  overhead 
and  sides  of  the  cow  stable,  and  applying 
a  coat  of  whitewash  is  something  to  lie 
recommended  at  the  dairy  farm.  We  have 
just  gone  through  the  experience.  The 
process  may  not  be  quite  so  enjoyable  as  a 
picnic,  but  the  result  is  slightly  comparable 
to  it.  If  you  have  never  tried  cleaning  up 
the  stable  and  whitewashing  it,  you  can 
hardly  realize  what  a  difference  it  makes. 
Outside  the  Borden  district  not  one  stable 
in  a  hundred  has  been  thus  treated,  probably. 
Ours  is  40x50  feet  and  it  was  nearly  a  day's 
work  to  sweep  it  down.  Two  men  did  the 
whitewashing  in  a  half  day.  It  took  about 
one  dollar’s  worth  of  lime  to  do  the  job. 
We  figure  the  entire  cost  at  $4.  While 
somewhat  unpleasant  work,  both  to  sweep 
and  to  whitewash,  It  is  not  so  bad  as  one 
might  think.  The  dread  of  getting  at  it  is 
the  worst  part.  The  old  way  of  using  a 
brush  to  whitewash  is  now  out  of  date ;  use 
a  spray  pump.  There  is  need  of  care  In 
using  a  pump,  as  everybody  knows  who  has 
tried  it.  I^ast  year  I  saw  in  New  Hampshire 
a  nice  stable,  neatly  whitewashed,  where 
the  work  had  been  done  by  hand.  When  I 
expressed  surprise  that  the  work  had  not 
been  done  by  means  of  a  pump  they  told 
me  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  spray 
nozzle  that  would  not  clog  up.  It  was 
more  bother  to  clear  the  nozzle  than  to  do 
the  work  with  a  brush.  With  us  the  pump 
is  a  help.  It  does  clog  sometimes,  and  I 
do  not  claim  that  we  are  able  to  do  the 
work  without  considerable  trouble ;  for  all 
that,  to  do  the  work  with  a  brush  would  be 
a  most  tiresome  task. 

The  Borden  people  regard  whitewashing 
a  stable  as  of  so  much  importance  that  they 
require  all  their  patrons  to  apply  a  coat  of 
whitewash  once  or  twice  a  year.  At  each 
of  their  plants  they  have  a  spraying  outfit 
which  they  rent  to  their  patrons  at  50  cents 
a  day.  Our  home  creamery  purchased  an 
outfit,  costing  about  $22,  and  this  they  loan 
to  their  patrons  free  of  charge.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  wise  move,  provided, 
of  course,  that  they  can  be  sure  that  the 
machine  will  be  well  cared  for.  It  is  as 
desirable  for  the  creamery  people  that  the 
stables  are  in  fine  condition  ns  it  is  for  the 
farmers  themselves.  Really,  I  believe  that 
a  group  of  a  half  dozen  farmers  ought  to 
own  an  outfit  of  their  own.  Not  only  the 
stable,  but  the  henhouse,  needs  a  treatment 
of  lime  occasionally.  Then  the  potatoes 
need  spraying,  and  the  fruit  trees  as  well. 
Even  a  good  low-priced  outfit  may  be  of 
enough  benefit  to  make  it  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  for  one  farmer  alone,  Such  an 
outfit  need  not  cost  more  than  $10  or  $12. 
Some  of  the  flve-dollar  pumps  are  very  good, 

I  am  told.  I  never  used  but  this  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  creamery,  to  any  extent.  A 
well-made  pump  enn  be  used  for  both  whltt - 
wash  and  Bordeaux,  if  the  Bordeaux  is  care¬ 
fully  washed  out  after  using.  I  know  of 
some  who  are  thus  doing.  One  needs  to  be 
careful  to  keep  sediment  out  of  the  machine, 

I  am  sure. 

There  is  a  difference  in  spray  nozzles ; 
there  are  some  that  are  recommended  highly 
for  spraying  potatoes  that  do  not  work  well 
for  spraying  a  barn.  Perhaps  the  failure 
to  work  well  Is  due  to  the  fact  of  our 
not  fully  understanding  how  to  handle  the 
spray  or  the  mixture.  There  is  a  spray 
nozzle  called  the  Bordeaux  that  has  given 
less  trouble  in  stable  work  than  any  others 
we  have  tried.  There  is  a  larger  opening, 
and  the  post  can  be  turned  entirely  around 
and  any  stuff  that  clogs  it  can  be  blown 
out  from  the  opposite  side. 

As  much  depends  upon  the  proper  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  whitewash  as  upon  the  ap¬ 
paratus  with  which  it  is  applied.  Nothing 
but  the  best  and  freshest  quicklime  should 
be  used.  To  use  partially  slaked  lime  is  to 
Invite  failure.  Then  the  lime  should  bo 
strained,  when  well  slaked  and  mode  as  thin 
as  needed.  We  used  a  strainer  made  by  a 
neighbor,  who  took  an  old  bucket  without  a 
bottom  and  fastened  a  piece  of  wire  screen 
over  the*  bottom.  The  lime  was  slaked  in 
an  oil  barrel,  dipped  from  the  barrel  through 
the  strainer  into  a  large  pail,  and  then  turned 
v  Into  the  barrel  to  which  was  attached  the 
pump.  A  good  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is 
desirable,  and  an  Iron  or  brass  tube  of  suit¬ 
able  length  should  be  provided,  to  which  is 
attached  the  nozzle.  It  Is  not  desirable  to 
have  a  long  piece  of  metal  tubing,  even  if 
the  stable  Is  quite  high;  414  feet  Is  long 
enough.  Take  pains  to  have  the  coarse  parti¬ 
cles  kept  out,  and  there  is  small  trouble. 
A  man  to  pump  and  another  to  handle 
the  spray  is  all  that  l.s  really  needed,  though 
more  help  can  find  work.  The  spray  Is  to 
be  kept  in  constant  motion.  If  held  until 
the  wash  begins  to  drip  the  job  will  not  be 
so  satisfactory. 

The  effect  of  a  neat  job  of  spraying  upon 
the  appearance  of  a  stable  is  astonishing 
Even  if  well  lighted,  a  barn  becomes  dingy 
with  age.  A  coat  of  whitewash  brightens 
it  up  and  makes  it  light  and  inviting.  At 
night  the  lantern  is  able  to  make  the  whole 
interior  bright.  One  lantern  now  makes  it 
possible  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  stable  with 


safety.  The  healthfulness  of  the  stable  must 
be  improved  as  well  as  its  light  and  conve¬ 
nience.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Borden 
people  insist  on  whitewashing  stables,  or 
that  the  boards  of  health  of  the  cities  insist 
that  it  should  be  done.  Until  one  tries  it 
he  does  not  realize  what  a  difference  it 
makes.  _  H-  L- 


HEAVES. 

1.  Will  you  give  the  cause  and  cure  of 
heaves  in  horses?  Is  it  infectious?  A  large 
percentage  of  horses  in  this  section  have 
this  disease.  Has  the  warmness  of  the  barn 
in  Winter  anything  to  do  with  it?  2.  Give 
a  formula  for  powder  to  feed  in  grain  for 
horse  that  stocks  in  hind  legs.  3.  What 
would  you  recommend  as  a  spavin  cure  for 
an  old  case?  w.  s. 

“Heaves,”  (emphysema  of  the  lungs) 
is  caused  by  irritation  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  of  the  stomach  and  then  of 
its  branch  which  goes  to  the  lungs.  Certain 
horses  are  born  with  an  inherent  tendency  to 
contract  this  disease  when  exposed  to  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  that  are  known 
to  induce  it  in  such  horses.  The  inherited 
tendency  comes  from  an  affected  sire  or  dam 
or  from  parent  or  parents  possessed  of  a 
gluttonous  appetite  which  usually  is  present 
in  every  “heavey”  horse.  The  disease  is  in¬ 
duced  in  the  susceptible  horse  by  feeding  on 
bulky,  coarse,  dusty,  moldy  or  otherwise  in¬ 
jured  fodder,  hay  or  straw,  and  especially 
where  such  food  is  given  in  large  quantities 
at  noon  through  long  periods  of  time  and 
the  horse  is  made  to  work  soon  after  eating 
and  while  the  stomach  is  distended  with  food. 
Indigestion  is  present  in  all  horses  affected 
with  heaves  and  this  is  indicated  by  passage 
of  gas  when  the  horse  coughs,  or  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  coughing  act.  The  disease  is  not 
infectious  or  contagious.  It  is  likely  that 
clover  hay  or  marsh  hay  is  fed  In  your  dis¬ 
trict,  as  such  hay  is  particularly  liable  to  in¬ 
duce  the  disease,  which  is  incurable  when 
fully  developed.  Warmness  of  barns  is  injur¬ 
ious’ to  the  health  of  horses  and  any  aggravat¬ 
ing  cause  of  111  health  tends  to  bring  out  heaves 
where  a  tendency  to  that  disease  exists  or 
other  conditions  likely  to  produce  it  are  pres¬ 
ent,  Affected  horses  should  not  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes.  Stables  should  be  perfect¬ 
ly  ventilated.  No  bulky  food  should  be  fed 
at  noon  to  working  horses.  Water  always 
should  be  given  before  and  not  soon  after 
a  meal.  In  Winter  feed  bright  oat  straw  in 
preference  to  hay  for  affected  horses  and  al¬ 
low  such  horses  grass  in  Summer.  Wet  all 
food  with  lime  water.  Give  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  for  heaves  and  if  cough  persists  add  half 
to  one  ounce  of  glyco-heroln.  2.  Avoid  dop¬ 
ing  with  medicine  unless  absolutely  necessary. 
Foul,  badly  ventilated  stables,  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise,  worms,  hard  drinking  water,  overfeeding 
and  indigestion  lead  to  stocking  of  the  legs. 
Find  the  cause  and  remove  It.  Bandage  legs 
when  horse  enters  stable  from  work.  Remove 
bandages  several  times  daily  when  horse 
stands  idle  and  then  thoroughly  rub  the  legs. 
A  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
dried  sulphate  of  Iron,  powdered  saltpeter 
and  ground  gentian  and  ginger  roots  given 
night  and  morning  in  the  feed  will  help  in 
chronic  cases  of  stocking.  3.  Any  effective 
blister  may  prove  beneficial  if  applied  often 
while  horse  is  kept  tied  up  short  in  stall  so 
that  he  cannot  lie  down.  At  least  six  weeks’ 
rest  should  be  allowed  in  case  of  spavin 
lameness  and  firing  and  blistering  is  preferable 
to  blistering  alone.  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


Cream  in  a  Well. 

J.  C.  8.,  Penllyn,  Pa. — A  pail  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  cream  bas  been  upset 
in  a  well  of  fine  drinking  water,  There  is 
now  an  offensive  ofior,  and  the  water  would 
seem  to  be  unwholesome.  Can  you  offer  a 
remedy? 

An§, — ' The  introduction  of  the  milk  in¬ 
to  the  water  of  the  well  has  resulted  in 
seeding  the  well  with  germs  whose  action 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  water  produces  the  offensive 
odor-  If'  there  is  no  other  source  of  con¬ 
tamination,  leading  to  the  introduction  of 
soluble  organic  matter  in  the  water  of 
the  well,  the  pumping  of  the  well  dry 
two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  five -or 
six  days,  ought  so  to  dilute  the  water 
of  its  present  contamination  as  to  leave 
it  as  pure  as  it  was  originally.  The  germs 
introduced  with  the  milk  should  die  out 
when  the  organic  matter  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  partly  by  their  own  action  upon 
it  and  partly  by  the  withdrawal  by  pump¬ 
ing.  If  the  offensive  odor  remains  after 
having  pumped  the  well  dry  two  or  three 
times  as  suggested,  the  indications  woulc 
be  that  there  is  some  serious  source  of 
contamination  for  the  water  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  germs  now  introducec 
to  continue  their  activity,  and  woplc 
mean  that  the  water,  if  used  for  domes¬ 
tic  purposes,  ought  to  be  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  as  to  its  suitability  for  drinking 
purposes.  f.  h.  king. 


OULDN’T  you  like  to  get  all 
the  value  out  of  the  manure 
■ — the  only  fertilizer  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm? 

There’s  an  alarming  waste  in  the 
way  manure  is  ordinarily  handled.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  get  double  the 
value  that  most  farmers  are  now  get¬ 
ting  from  it. 

Don’t  let  it  lie  in  piles  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  indefinitely,  to  ferment  and  burn 
up  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  its  fertil¬ 
izing  content. 

Don’t  allow  the  rains  to  drain  and  wash 
away  into  the  streams  the  rich  liquids 
that  are  so  valuable  for  plant  food. 

Don’t  haul  it  out  and  throw  it  in  piles 
in  the  fields  to  waste. 

Haul  it  out  as  it  is  produced,  when  it  is 
fresh,  while  it  is  in  its  most  valuable 
form,  while  it  contains  all  its  fertilizing 
elements,  and  distribute  it  evenly  and 
thinly  so  that  the  land  will  receive  every 
particle  of  its  fertilizing  content. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  and  Corn  King 
return  apron  spreaders  and  the  Clover- 
leaf  endless  apron  spreader  are  all  made 
exceptionally  strong  and  durable.  The 
quantity  of  manure  to  be  spread  is  regu¬ 
lated  and  easily  controlled,  each  spreader 


having  different  speeds,  ranging  from 
slow  to  very  fast. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders  is  the  vibrating 
rake  to  level  the  manure,  bringing  it  up 
square  to  the  beater. 

In  the  Corn  King  and  Cloverleaf  spread¬ 
ers  the  apron  is  driven  from  both  sides, 
in  the  20th  Century,  from  the  center  by  a 
positive  worm  drive.  In  each  the  apron 
is  moved,  without  binding,  friction  or 
twisting,  and  without  possibility  of  break¬ 
age.  The  20th  Century  spreader  has  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  wooden  wheels,  the 
Corn  King  and  Cloverleaf  wheels  are 
steel.  All  have  broad  tires  and  on  all,  the 
front  ■wheels  cut  under  to  permit  short 
turning.  The  draft  is  as  light  as  can  be 
secured  in  any  spreader  which  provides 
the  necessary  strength  to  sustain  the 
proper  working  apparatus. 

All  these  spreaders  are  made  in  sizes 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  users,  and  can 
be  secured  by  calling  upon  local  dealer. 

Call  on  the  local  agent  for  catalogs  and 
colored  hangers  illustrating  and  describ¬ 
ing  these  machines,  or  write  for  little 
booklet  on  wasteful  practices  on  the 
farm,  or  copy  of  "Farm  Science, "which 
you  will  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
reading. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO 

(Incorporated) 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 
Calf.  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide 
or  skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe,  rug, 
coat  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  when 
so  ordered. 

But  first  got  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 

animalskinsin  the  world. 

We  make  an'd  sell  Natural  Black 
Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes,  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  fur  lined  coat-;  also  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


STRENGTH  OF 

PageFence 


Stock  or  runaway  teams 
may  run  into  a  Page 
Fence— or  trees  may  full 
across  and  crush  it— but 
when  the  pressure  is 
gone  the  fence  will 
spring  back  to  its  place 
uninjured,  because  the 
horizontal  Bars  in  Page 
Fence  are  made  of  Steel 
Spring  wire,  coiled  un¬ 
der  high  tension  — give 
und  take  up  just  like  a 
spring.  Our  interesting 
catalog  tells  more  fea¬ 
tures  about  Page  Fence. 
W  rite  for  it. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  717,  Adrian,  nieh. 


IP 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York*  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St^  Chieafco.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P. 

40  ftorth  7  tb  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Auargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


LUMBER 

BARGAIN 


A  wonderful  opportunity  is  offered  yon  to 
buy  lumber  and  building  supplies  of  every 
kind  at  Prices  that  will  save  you  big 
money  Such  a  chance  seldom  occurs. 
Lumber  for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meet¬ 
ing  house,  crib,  store,  fnctory,  and  in  fact, 
buildings  of  every  kind.  VVe.can  furnish 
absolutely  everything  needed  in  construc¬ 
tion  muterial.  Huve  your  carpenter  or 
builder  make  a  complete  list  of  everything 
you  require,  including  Lumber,  Sash  Doors, 
Nails.  Roofing.  Siding.Ceiling,  in  fact,  any- 
thing  you  may  need  in  building  material  or 
merchandise  of  any  kind. 


Send  us  your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate. 

x v  ..  J  V 1  ’  _  \ •  i  rtviiMrlv  pftnvinfifl  VOll  ft 
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easily  sell  you 


SXr *THEn'lSSO, OOO, OOlO^B ^ OUIS 
&M0A*lVs>  S%Xnb°firToZr>,refLi'oD0 "fago ^atZZW^b.H  It  .notes 

low  prices  on  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Building  Material.  Machinery  and  Supp  le8  .,  At' (\ 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY.  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  CHICAGO. 
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MILK  LIKE  BREAD  SPONGE. 

I  have  a  cow  on  a  small  place,  giving  per¬ 
haps  10  or  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Of 
late  the  milk,  instead  of  souring  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  manner,  turns  to  the  appearance  of  bread 
spoDge.  When  placed  in  a  jar  or  pan,  it  will 
simply  boil  over  the  top,  leaving  a  substance 
like  whey  at  the  bottom.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  'is  the  trouble?  H.  N.  w. 

New  York. 

The  trouble  is  occasioned  by  a  germ, 
with  an  unpronounceable  name.  It  prob¬ 
ably  comes  from  some  uncleanness  about 
the  vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  handled. 
By  this  I  do  not  imply  that  those  who 
handle  the  milk  are  dirty,  or  necessarily 
even  careless.  Such  things  will  happen 
in  the  best  regulated  families.  I  would 
suggest  that  all  utensils  be  examined.  If 
any  tins  are  rusty  discard  them,  for  in 
these  rusty  places  where  the  tin  is  off,  is 
a  fine  breeding  place  for  this  germ  and 
several  others.  Se  that  all  seams  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  out;  take  an  old  knife 
blade  for  this.  Get  some  good  wash  pow¬ 
der  ;  put  that  in  the  water,  and  entirely 
immerse  such  vessels  in  boiling  water  for 
not  less  than  a  minute.  When  this  germ 
gets  a  foothold  it  is  often  hard  to  eradi¬ 
cate  it.  To  this  end  see  that  the  attend¬ 
ants’  clothes  are  changed,  and  the  stall  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  whitewashed. 

Sometimes  certain  cows  will  at  times 
produce  milk  of  this  character  without 
any  apparent  reason.  When  this  is  the 
case  and  the  trouble  reoccurs,  the  only 
thing  I  know  is  to  get  another  cow.  I 
once  had  such  a  cow,  and  she  was  a 
source  of  trouble  till  I  disposed  of  her. 
Indigestion,  'too,  will  produce  somewhat 
similar  conditions,  as  will  certain  kinds 
of  feed.  See  that  the  cow  is  not  overfed. 
If  her  bowels  are  hard,  give  her  a  pound 
or  two  of  oil  cake  meal  a  day.  This  will 
be  a  benefit  in  any  case.  Don’t  let  her 
fill  herself  with  frozen  grass.  By  work¬ 
ing  along  these  lines  there  should  come 
relief.  _  E.  v.  A. 

BLOODY  MILK . 

I  have  a  cow  that  for  a  month  past  has 
been  giving  blood  with  her  milk,  seemingly 
not  from  any  one  particular  teat,  but  a 
strain  of  blood  through  the  whole  milk,  and 
another  that  sometimes  closes  up  in  one 
teat.  Please  advise  treatment.  s.  s. 

Ans. — At  the  time  when  a  cow  is  be¬ 
ing  milked  there  is  a  tremendous  flow  of 
milk  to  the  udder,  and  in  certain  weak¬ 
ened  conditions  of  the  blood  vessels  they 
rupture  under  the  strain  and  some  blood 
escapes  with  the  milk.  This  bleeding 
comes  from  minute  arterioles  and  capil¬ 
laries  when  it  is  seen  to  flow  from  each 
teat ;  in  other  cases  it  may  proceed  from 
one  affected  blood  vessel  or  from  irrita¬ 
tion  of  a  growth,  such  as  a  polypus,  in 
the  teat.  In  yet  another  set  of  cases  it 
may  proceed  from  diseased  conditions 
due  a  previous  attack  of  garget  (mam- 
mitis  or  inflammation  of  the  udder)  or 
even  from  tuberculosis  affecting  the  or¬ 
gan.  Without  a  full  investigation  of  the 
case  we  are,  of  course,  unable  to  say 
confidently  just  what  is  causing  the 
hemorrhage  in  this  particular  case,  but 
we  would  advise  you  to  see  that  the 
stall  floor  is  well  bedded  and,  if  of  ce¬ 
ment,  covered  with  a  wooden  floor  or 
rack  where  the  udder  rests  during  re¬ 
cumbency  of  the  cow.  Give  her  two 
drams  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  her 
drinking  water  night  and  morning,  and 
twice  daily  bathe  her  udder  with  cold 
water,  then  with  a  lotion  composed  of 
two  drams  each  of  powdered  alum  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  pint  of  cold 
water.  If  on  examination  hard  lumps  or 
tumors  are  found  high  up  in  the  udder, 
and  especially  at  the  rear  part  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  have  her  tested  with  tuberculin  as 
such  tumors  are  likely  to  indicate  tuber¬ 
culosis.  We  think,  however,  that  there 
is  nothing  of  the  sort  present  in  the  case 
in  question.  As  to  the  other  cow  that 
has  an  obstruction  in  the  milk  duct  at 
certain  times,  it  is  likely  that  she  has 
slight  attacks  of  garget  which  curdle  the 
milk,  or  there  may  be  a  calculus  or  poly¬ 
pus  in  the  milk  cistern  or  teat  duct  which 
would  necessitate  an  operation  for  which 
an  expert  would  have  to  be  employed. 


On  general  principles  give  her  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  saltpeter  in  her  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  or  food  at  times  of  trouble;  foment 
the  udder  with  hot  water,  and  then  rub 
with  melted  lard  if  the  vessel  is  in¬ 
flamed  and  hardened.  A  sterilized  milk¬ 
ing  tube  also  may  be  used  to  draw  off  the 
milk.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


TUMOR  FROM  COLLAR  BRUISE. 

I  loaned  my  team  to  a  neighbor  to  use  on 
a  corn  harvester  and  next  morning  one  of 
them  had  a  big  hard  bunch  on  his  shoulder 
at  the  bottom  of  the  collar.  I  have  used 
hot  salt  water  on  it  night  and  morning  for 
nearly  a  week  and  it  does  not  seem  to  grow 
smaller,  is  very  hard  but  does  not  seem 
to  hurt  him.  I  have  not  used  horse  since ; 
stable  him  nights  and  turn  him  into  pasture 
by  day.  Can  the  bunch  be  cured  or  shall  I 
see  a  local  veterinary  about  it?  w.  s. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

tl  seems  unlikely  that  the  hard  tumor 
could  have  come  from  one  day’s  work 
in  the  corn  harvester.  I11  such  cases  us¬ 
ually  there  has  been  a  previous  bruising 
of  the  parts  with  the  formation  of  a 
deep-seated  abscess  which  not  having 
been  opened,  has  been  surrounded  by  a 
fibroid  wall  causing  a  fibroid  tumor. 
When  such  a  horse  is  put  to  hard  work 
in  a  collar  that  does  not  fit  properly,  the 
irritation  causes  inflammation  of  the 
parts  affected  by  the  previous  injury,  and 
the  tumor  becomes  quite  apparent  to  eye 
and  hand.  Pus  is  present  then.  It  may 
only  be  a  thimbleful  or  it  may  be  a 
quantity  inside  of  the  tumor  or  beside 
the  tumor.  In  either  case,  the  knife  has 
to  be  used  to  evacuate  the  pus,  and  if  the 
tumor  is  old  and  hard,  the  best  practice 
is  to  remove  it  by  dissection  and  treat 
the  cavity  antiseptically  until  it  fills  up 
with  new,  sound  tissue  which  rapidly 
happens  in  well  cared  for  cases.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  tumor  has  thin  walls 
and  was  not  preceded  by  an  old  tumor, 
it  is  an  abscess  and  on  opening  and  evac¬ 
uating  the  pus  it  will  wholly  disappear  if 
packed  once  daily  with  oakum  saturated 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  turpentine 
and  raw  linseed  oil  until  the  cavity  con¬ 
tracts  so  that  no  dressing  can  be  in¬ 
serted,  at  which  stage  the  wound  will 
permanently  heal  and  leave  no  tumor 
behind.  External  applications  do  no 
good  when  pus  is  present,  or  there  is  a 
well  organized  tumor.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  you  should  at  once  call  in  the 
local  qualified  veterinarian  to  operate. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


I  The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Is  the 
;  cream  of  cream  separators— the  pick 
of  the  whole  bunch.  Supply  can  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  It  with  one  hand.  XT! 
gears  enclosed,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
self-oiling—  no  oil  holes,  no  bother— 
needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  any  other  separator— skims  twice  as 
clean.  Holds  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming. 


Bowl  so  simple  you  can  wash  it  in  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others— 
easier  handled.  Bowl  hung  from  a 
single  frictionless  ball  bearing— runs 
so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  Itrs 
modern,  others  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant¬ 
age  to  you  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-153 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  “Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


There’s  Plenty 
of  Good  Money 
In  Plenty  of  Good  Eggs 

Kearny,  N,  J. — The  20  single-comb,  white  leghorn 
pullets  owned  by  Frank  Freer, of  35  Highland  Ave.,laid 
34^7  eggs  in  1906  They  were  all  given  Pratts  Poultry 
^r‘ Freer  s°ld  chicks  and  eggs  to  the  amount 
0  j  1 -iV,  *  USed  eggs  and  cockerels  to  the  value  of  $25.00, 
and  still  has  25  young  birds.  The  total  cost  of  feed  for 
tIie  V^ar  was  which  shows  a  net  profit  of  at  least 

i  Vof^v?0  pullets  in  one  year.  “  Who  can  beat  it  on  a 
plot  25x60?”  asks  Mr.  Freer.  / 

Pratts,  Poultry 

Regulator 

(For  36  years  called  Pratts  Poultry  Food) 

not  only  makes  hens  lay  more  than  any  other  thing  you  can 

foVtheirmn1bUt  *  lnCTfses  ,the  size  of  fowls,  adds7 lustre 

sLn"  h  age>-  rkes  thL  fertilc>  £ives  remarkable 

rn^h  ih  1  d  f?,U1Ck  grOW,th  t0  llttle  chicks,  makes  the 
comb  and  wattles  a  bright  red,  prevents  gapes  and  leg- 

weakness,  keeps  the  chickens  from  egg  eating  and  other 

vices,  and  will  positively  cure  all  poultry  diseases. 


ADVICE  FREE 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
any  of  your  live  stock— poultry, 
horses,  cows,  hogs  or  sheep— be 
sure  to  write  to  us.  Our  expert 
veterinarian*  will  writ®  and 
tell  you  what  to  do. 


DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 


Each  package  of  Pratts  Poultry 
Kegulator  is  accompanied  by  a 
written guaranteefrom  the  Pratt 
y  °°d  Company, which  is  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  andalso  by  your  dealer. 


DtpL  12,  "hJIadalphla.Pa. 


W  e 
are  now 
pri  n  ting 
Pratts  New 
Poult  r  y 
Book.  Regular 
price  25c,  but 
F  R  E  E  to  you  if  you 
drop  a  postal  card  to 
PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
Dept. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DR.  WEARE’S 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

CURES 

HEAVES 

The  original  and  only  permanent 
Heave  Cure.  35  years  of  success. 

It  positively  cures  the  wont  eases. 

Don’t  experiment  with  imita¬ 
tions — try  the  old,  reliable  **Dr. 

WeareV*,  no  matter  how  bad  the 
case  or  what  else  you  have  tried. 

It  not  satisfied,  we  make  It  right. 

A  5  lb.  pkg.  (enough  to  cure  any  case)  by  express,  prepaid,  $2. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

Geo.  G.  Mnlliner  &  Co.,  Fairport,  N.  Y, 


HEWTON'S  Hun  mo  Coom  Cub 

*  VETEIIOMT  SPECIFIC. 

_  16  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

Th.N.wtoa&.B.djConTotedolO. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O,  H,  ROBERTSON, 
EorestvIUe,  Conn. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN  or 
THOROUGHPIN.  but' 


^JJSOKBINE 


will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same’time.  Hoes  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  if 
you  write.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  4-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
01 .00  bottle.  Cures  Varicose  Veins,  Vari¬ 
cocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or 
Ligainents.Enlarged  Glands,  Allays  Pain. 
Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Soringfield.Mass. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING 
SWING  STANCHION, 

Thousands  in  use,  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free. 
GLENORA  MEG,  CO., 
Cor.  Lake  and  Water  Sts,, 
Elmira,  New  York. 


Death  tho  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costa  you  nothing;  1 1  you  do,  it 
costa  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio, 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .'.  Havana,  HL 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infallible  guide.  Makeaevery  man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

lnsuressound horses.  Curesspilnt, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  6100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  la  possible. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.. 

30  Bsv.rly  St.,  Boston,  Mau. 

Beware  of  all  blisters;  they  givt 
only  tentforary  retie/,  if  any. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

Wa  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINGER  •  BRO 
Wrlghtsvllle,  Pa. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  Its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  beat  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stov.a,  Water  and  Sl.am 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Soaldera,  Cal* 
drons,  etc.  *3~  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  K.  8PEBBY  &  GO.,  Batavia,  Hi 


BIGGER  PROFITS 

Cook  the  food  you  feed  yonr  horses,  cattle,  pigs  and 
poultry  and  the  result  will  be  increased  productive¬ 
ness.  It’s  cheaper  than  feeding  raw  food.  A 

ITFarmers’Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

is  all  that’s  required.  This  is  the 
best  cooker  made,  inexpensive, 
economical,  and  it  will  last  a 
long  while.  Can  be  used  for 
many  purposes.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  IU  c  ,  CORTLAND,  N.  T. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  8‘/a  marks,  or  10  Vj  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

THE  REFORMER. 

Before  the  monstrous  wrong  he  sets  him  down — 

One  man  agaist  the  stone-walled  city  of  sin. 

For  centuries  these  walls  have  been  a-building; 

Smooth  porphyry,  they  slope  and  coldly  glass 
The  flying  storm  and  wheeling  sun.  No  chink, 

No  crevice  lets  the  thinnest  arrow  in. 

He  fights  alone,  and  from  the  cloudy  ramparts 
A  thousand  evil  faces  gibe  and  jeer  him. 

Let  him  lie  down  and  die;  what  is  the  right, 

And  where  is  justice  in  a  world  like  this? 

But  by  and  by,  earth  shakes  herself,  impatient; 

And  down,  in  one  great  roar  of  ruin,  crash 
Watch-tower  and  citadel  and  battlements. 

When  the  red  dust  has  cleared,  the  lonely  soldier 
Stands  with  strange  thoughts  beneath  the  friendly  stars. 

— e.  r.  sill. 

* 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  makes  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  its  short-term  Winter  course.  As  this  is  the 
important  course  at  the  college  students  receive  every 
possible  opportunity  for  study  and  practice.  Last  Win¬ 
ter’s  course  was  very  successful,  and  there  ought  to  be 
150  Jerseymen  at  the  college  this  year.  The  course  be* 
gins  early  in  December.  Write  to  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees, 
New  Brunswick,  about  it. 

* 

We  miss  one  old  friend  this  year — that  is  the  Seedless 
apple.  One  by  one  the  nurseries  where  this  wonderful 
novelty  was  to  be  grown  have  been  reported  out  of 
business.  Now  the  company  back  of  this  apple  might 
have  sold  a  good  many  trees  at  a  fair  price  if  it  had 
been  content  to  make  a  fair  statement  and  offer  the 
fruit  as  a  long-keeping  novelty.  That  is  all  it  ever  was, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  place  for  it  under  this 
description.  We  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  others 
who  are  tempted  to  start  fake  horticultural  schemes. 

* 

A  Connecticut  reader  starts  his  letters  as  follows : 

“R.  N.-Y.  ( or  as  we  call  it),  the  Agricultural  Game 
Cock" 

Left  to  our  natural  inclinations  we  would  prefer  to 
follow  a  course  in  life  which  would  gain  the  reputation 
of  a  Wyandotte  or  Rhode  Island  Red.  Those  birds  are 
built  for  utility  rather  than  for  fighting.  Still,  when  a 
hawk  sails  over  the  yard  or  a  cat  is  after  the  chickens 
the  Game  is  about  the  most  useful  member  of  the  barn¬ 
yard  family.  One  trouble  with  this  world  is  that  lots  of 
160-pound  men  haven’t  one  per  cent  of  the  Game  cock’s 
courage  to  fight  for  his  rights. 

* 

We  went  on  record  some  weeks  ago  regarding  that 
“agricultural”  convention  at  Syracuse.  Our  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  reports  on  the  next  page,  was  instructed  to 
study  the  convention  rather  than  to  report  it.  We 
wanted  to  learn  how  much  of  a  part  the  actual  farmers 
of  the  State  had  in  this  meeting.  Suppose  farmers  went 
around  in  Syracuse  counting  the  unpainted  and  tumble- 
down  buildings  and  the  saloons  and  other  evidences  of 


unthrift  or  decay.  They  call  a  meeting  and  give  their 
figures  and  show  pictures  of  weed-grown  back  yards  to 
prove  that  city  life  is  a  failure !  What  a  howl  there 
would  be  from  the  cities,  and  yet  why  would  not  such 
a  convention  be  just  as  fair  to  the  city  as  this  meeting 
at  Syracuse  was  to  the  country!  Our  correspondent 
says  the  real  farmers  had  too  much  to  do  on  their 
productive  farms  to  learn  about  the  unproductive  ones. 
Why  do  these  lawyers  and  business  men  and  “thinkers” 
act  as  if  they  regarded  farmers  as  a  lot  of  children, 
with  themselves  as  indulgent  parents  and  teachers? 
What  we  need  in  New  York  is  some  honest  and  capa¬ 
ble  man  who  will  put  the  possibilities  of  the  State  fairly 
and  attractively  before  the  public. 

* 

We  think  we  are  nearer  a  trial  of  the  parcels  post  in 
this  country  than  ever  before.  The  Post  Master  Gen¬ 
eral  favors  a  trial  of  parcels  post  and  postal  savings 
banks.  Last  week  1,500  postmasters  convened  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  urged  such  a  trial.  They  are  reported  as 
follows : 

The  general  parcels  post  suggested  by  the  convention  con¬ 
templates  a  reduction  in  the  merchandise  rate  from  1G  to  12 
cents  a  pound  and  an  increase  of  the  limit  of  weight  to 
eleven  pounds.  For  the  rural  delivery  service  the  rate  Is 
to  he  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  two  cents  for  each 
additional  pound  up  to  eleven. 

While  this  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  mail  privilege 
enjoyed  in  England  and  Europe  we  would  welcome  it  as 
an  experiment.  There  are  so  many  classes  in  opposition 
to  the  parcels  post  that  we  realize  that  the  American 
people  must  prove  its  value  before  the  full  right  will  be 
given  them.  All  we  ask  is  a  chance  for  the  people  to 
show  that  they  will  make  such  a  post  self-sustaining  if 
they  once  have  the  chance  to  do  so.  There  will  be  a 
lively  fight  upon  Congress  this  year  for  the  right  to 
prove  the  value  of  a  parcels  post. 

* 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C. : 

At  the  meeting  of  our  Executive  Committee  held  yesterday, 
October  24,  the  subject  of  the  new  charges  against  Mr.  F. 
E.  Dawley  was  considered,  and  the  Committee  passed  the 
following  resolution  : 

“New  charges  of  wilful  misrepresentation  in  regard  to 
Jersey  animals  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley  having  been  presented 
to  the  Club,  and  Mr.  Dawley  having  requested  that  these 
charges  be  investigated : 

“Resolved,  That  the  President  appoint  one  or  more  persons 
to  investigate  the  purity  of  breeding  of  all  animals  bred  by 
Mr.  Dawley  and  entered  in  the  Herd  Register  during  the 
last  six  years,  and  the  other  matters  covered  by  the  charges, 
and  report  the  result  of  the  investigation  to  the  Club  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible.” 

NOVEMBER  22,  1905. 

That  was  the  date  of  the  original  sale  of  cattle  by 
Dawley  to  Rogers.  Thus  the  matter  has  hung  for  about 
two  years  without  settlement.  Several  of  the  cattle 
have  during  this  time  died  or  been  killed  as  worthless, 
and  some  of  those  now  alive  have  been  kept  at  a  loss — 
not  giving  milk  enough  to  pay  for  their  feed !  The 
Cattle  Club  now  has  a  chance  to  find  the  truth  and  set¬ 
tle  the  case  within  10  days  after  the  investigators  are 
appointed.  We  expect  them  to  conduct  a  fair  open  in¬ 
vestigation,  with  only  one  object — to  make  the  truth 
known.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  our  worthy 
friend,  The  Country  Gentleman,  still  thinks  “there  is 
nothing  to  investigate !” 

* 

If  there  ever  were  11  persons  who  ought  to  thank 
the  judge  they  are  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
printed  on  page  820.  These  State  Senators  may  well 
thank  their  stars  that  they  do  not  have  to  ask  for  a 
“vindication”  this  year.  More  than  half  of  them  would 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside — the  rest  would  have  hobbled 
into  Albany  with  combs  badly  cut  and  few  tail  feathers 
left.  The  court  saved  them  by  deciding  that  no  election 
is  to  be  held  this  year.  In  the  meantime  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance  is  making  another  spectacle  of 
himself  at  a  new  hearing.  The  following  comments 
are  taken  from  the  New  York  Sun: 

Mr.  Kelsey  “expressed  surprise”  that  Mr.  Fleming,  his 
present  inquisitor,  possessed  so  much  information  about 
recent  insurance  transactions.  Mr.  Kelsey  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  facts  on  which  Mr.  Fleming  interrogated  him.  He 
has  “had  no  occasion  to  inquire” ;  he  “would  not  care  to 
pass  on  that  question  offhand” ;  his  “attention  never  had 
been  called  to”  this  and  that ;  he  “would  have  looked  into” 
various  matters  had  his  subordinates  brought  them  to  his 
notice. 

It  is  boasted  by  Mr.  Kelsey’s  friends,  and  generally  admitted 
by  those  who  are  not  liis  admirers,  that  he  is  an  “honest 
man.”  The  distinguished  former  managers  of  the  great  in¬ 
surance  enterprises  must  regret  that  in  the  days  of  their 
power  they  did  not  have  so  innocent  and  trusting  an 
“honest  man”  to  deal  with  as  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 
Had  Mr.  Kelsey  been  in  his  present  office  when  they  were 
in  authority  in  the  companies  their  course  might  have  been 
easier  than  it  was. 

We  keep  the  names  of  our  Senators  under  the  sign 
of  “The  Farmer’s  Club.”  That  weapon  will  fall  upon 
their  backs  later.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  farmers  -to 
become  club  men. 


The  picture  at  Fig.  406,  page  818,  shows  what  grew 
from  some  “molasses  feeds”sampled  at  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  The  collection  includes  pigweed,  smart- 
weed,  foxtail,  mustard,  quack  grass  and  Timothy.  It 
is  known  that  these  weeds  came  from  the  feed,  because 
the  soil  in  the  pots  was  sterilized  so  as  to  destroy  all 
seeds  before  these  were  added.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
ton  of  such  feed  gave  the  farm  a  liberal  seeding  of 
over  100,000,000  weed  seeds.  When  fed  to  cattle  and 
horses  these  weeds  show  up  in  the  manure  pile  full  of 
vitality.  As  is  well  known,  “wheat  screenings”  consist 
chiefly  of  weed  seeds  screened  from  the  wheat.  When 
plastered  with  waste  molasses  they  make  a  fine  sugar- 
coated  pill  with  which  Satan  can  seed  the  wheat  with 
tares ! 

* 

They  seem  to  think  more  of  Apple  Day  out  West 
than  eastern  people  do.  Here  and  there  at  the  home  of 
some  enterprising  man,  a  great  feature  is  made  of  calling 
the  school  children  together  and  filling  them  with  apples 
— and  good  advice.  At  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  a  good 
programme  was  rendered — with  apples  all  the  way 
through.  Frank  Householder,  a  local  “apple  king,” 
made  a  good  speech  in  which  he  said : 

Eat  all  the  apples  you  can  in  every  shape  and  form  that 
you  can  induce  your  mother  to  prepare  them.  But  don’t 
stop  this  good  work  with  this  day,  but  keep  it  up  365  days 
in  the  year  and  get  in  an  extra  day  somewhere  if  you 
possibly  can  (o  make  out  good  measure.  Do  you  know  that 
the  apple  eating  habit  has  everything  to  do  with  the  general 
health?  And  I  defy  you  to  show  me  a  man  that  eats  lots 
of  apples  that  is  a  drunkard.  You  can’t  do  it. 

That  advice  should  be  given  to  “children  of  a  larger 
growth”  who  are  attending  the  hard  school  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Householder  is  right  when  he  says  that 
no  heavy  consumer  of  apples  will  be  found  a  drunkard. 
For  years  we  have  challenged  the  public  to  produce  a 
man  who  habitually  ate  apples  freely  and  at  the  same 
time  drank  liquor  to  excess.  We  have  never  found  but 
one  man — now  dead  ! 

* 

Over  2,000  years  ago  people  who  lived  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  a  simple  way  of  identi¬ 
fying  themselves.  If  a  man  went  to  a  foreign  city  he 
became  the  guest  of  some  reputable  citizen.  When  he 
went  home  a  piece  of  crockery  was  broken — the  host 
keeping  one,  the  guest  the  other.  The  guest  was  bound 
to  protect  his  host  or  anyone  he  might  send.  Who¬ 
ever  came  bringing  the  piece  of  broken  crockery  which 
would  fit  into  the  other  half  must  be  taken  care  of. 
It  looks  as  if  the  spirit  of  this  old  custom  is  still  alive, 
though  used  in  a  different  way  by  politicians  and  people 
who  have  been  helped  by  them.  A  man  in  some  public 
position  wants  help  to  secure  an  appropriation.  It  may 
be  legitimate  enough,  but  he  does  not  want  to  have  it 
shouted  from  the  housetops.  So  he  goes  to  a  politician, 
who  knows  how  to  handle  members  of  a  legislature. 
This  man  burrows  under  the  surface — and  the  appro¬ 
priation  is  made.  The  man  who  is  benefited  does  not 
know  how  it  was  done,  and  does  not  want  to  know,  but 
he  must  realize  that  he  has  broken  a  piece  of  crockery 
with  the  politician.  Later  the  politician  gets  under  fire. 
Those  who  have  had  dealings  with  him  know  what  he 
ought  to  get,  and  wonder  why  he  doesn’t  get  it.  He 
knows.  He  took  those  pieces  of  broken  crockery  to  a 
number  of  men  high  in  place  and  greatly  respected. 
Each  piece  filled  into  the  other  half  of  an  obligation, 
and  these  men,  while  knowing  the  character  of  the  poli¬ 
tician,  carried  out  their  contract  and  gave  such  protec¬ 
tion  as  they  could.  That  is  the  way  such  things  are 
done.  There  seems  to  be  growing  up  a  sort  of  frater¬ 
nity  or  defensive  alliance  among  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  leaders  or  teachers  of  agriculture.  It  might  be 
well  enough  for  some  of  these  gentlemen  to  stop  and 
ask  themselves  what  they  are  holding  office  for,  and 
who  it  is  they  are  supposed  to  serve. 

BREVITIES. 

Bran  and  oats  make  good  colt  food. 

Some  men  never  will  toe  the  line  until  they  feel  the  heel. 

Some  renew  their  youth  like  the  eagle — others  like  the 
clown. 

Wonderful  Fall  pasture !  Crimson  clover  on  good  soil 
with  an  early  start. 

It  must  he  hard  to  weigh  250  pounds  and  yet  he  filled  with 
a  wild  desire  to  dance  ! 

No — there  is  no  “hoodoo”  hovering  over  those  who  do 
things  on  time  and  with  care. 

Face  the  “lion  in  the  way"  and  find  it  a  liar.  It  is  only 
dangerous  when  you  run  away  from  it. 

Deep  plowing  doesn’t  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  Cow- 
horn  turnip.  It  makes  its  own  furrow. 

Has  any  reader  used  the  dry  milk  powder  as  a  substitute 
for  skim-milk  in  feeding  poultry?  If  so  please  tell  us  how 
it  substituted. 

We  endorse  one  form  of  shady  business — tree  planting  on 
village  streets.  You  will  be  safer  to  put  these  trees  on  your 
own  property — inside  the  line. 

It  has  been  figured  that  every  increase  of  one  cent  a 
pound  in  meat  makes  an  increase  of  $168,000,000  in  the 
yearly  meat  bill  of  this  country. 

Under  the  sign  of  “The  Farmers’  Club”  is  a  good  place 
for  the  names  of  these  insurance  Senators.  They  will  need 
insurance  before  they  are  done  with  the  people. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THOSE  DAWLEY  SUITS . 

We  have  printed  the  charges  and  answers  in  those 
suits  brought  by  Frank  E.  Dawley,  and  thus  made  the 
issues  clear.  We  promised  to  keep  our  people  posted 
as  to  the  progress  of  these  Dawley  suits,  but  since  we 
filed  our  answers  there  has  been  little  if  any  progress 
to  report.  A  motion  was  made  to  take  the  testimony 
of  one  witness  in  advance  on  October  14.  We  consented 
to  this,  and  were  prepared,  but  at  the  last  moment  the 
other  side  postponed  the  hearing  indefinitely. 

We  then  noted  the  case  for  trial  on  November  4,  but 
Mr.  Dawley  and  his  lawyers  have  failed  to  serve  cross 
notice  on  our  lawyers,  as  is  required  by  court  practice. 
They  also  failed  to  file  notice  of  issue  for  the  No¬ 
vember  term  of  court,  as  the  plaintiff  was  expected  to 
do.  Thus  the  case  will  not  come  up  for  trial  in  No¬ 
vember.  We  have  now  instructed  our  lawyers  to  file 
the  required  note  of  issue  themselves,  not  waiting  for 
the  other  side,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  suit  will 
be  on  the  court  calendar  for  December,  when  we  hope 
to  bring  it  to  trial. _ 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Dr.  Walter  R.  Gillette,  who  was  connected 
with  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  for  36  years  and 
who  was  vice-president  when  he  retired  about  a  year  ago 
after  the  insurance  disclosures,  was  convicted  in  New  York 
October  24  of  perjury  or  having  sworn  falsely  before  the 
Grand  Jury  and  was  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  jury  was  out  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  trial 
lasted  about  four  days.  .  .  .  The  fishing  schooner  Clara 

G.  Silgia  lost  nine  of  her  crew  October  21  on  Georges  Banks. 
The  men  were  out  in  dories  when  a  squall  separated 
them  from  the  ship.  A  storm  came  up  suddenly  after  the 
squall  struck  and  for  several  hours  the  seas  ran  so  heavily 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  a  dory  could  keep  afloat. 
Four  capsized  dories  were  seen  afterward.  The  schooner 
Francis  Mesquita  picked  up  two  men  in  time  to  save  them. 
What  became  of  the  other  nine  may  never  be  known.  .  .  . 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  plague  is  practically  the 
same  in  San  Francisco,  according  to  an  announcement  made 
at  the  offices  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  October  27. 
The  work  of  eradication,  especially  with  regard  to  rat  ex¬ 
termination.  is  beginning  to  show  good  results.  The  poi¬ 
sons  so  far  employed  are  phosphorus  paste  and  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  plaster  of  paris  and  flour.  Ad¬ 
vices  are  to  the  effect  that  the  authorities  in  Oakland, 
Alameda  and  Berkeley  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  spread  of  the  plague  on  their 
side  of  the  bay.  The  sum  of  $10,000  has  been  promised  by 
the  City  Council  of  Oakland  as  a  monthly  expenditure  to 
prevent'  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  campaign  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  sanitary  survey,  an  inspection  of  the  dead,  necrop¬ 
sies  of  all  bodies  which  are  considered  suspicious  of  plague 
and  general  measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  rat  and  his 
parasites.  .  .  .  Fifty  passengers  and  the  crew  of  a  Pitts¬ 

burg  Railway  electric  car  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death 
October  23  at  McKeesport,  Pa.  The  car  started  across  the 
Fifth  avenue  bridge  over  the  Youghioghen.v  River,  and  when 
about  the  middle  of  the  structure  jumped  the  track.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  passengers  became  panic  stricken  and  attempted 
to  leap  from  the  car,  but  were  prevented  by  the  conductor. 
The  bridge  floor  is  being  repaired,  and  bad  the  passengers 
left  the  car  they  would  have  fallen  into  the  river  50  feet 
below.  .  .  .  The  President  has  signed  proclamations  add¬ 

ing  480,451  acres  to  the  Stanislaus  and  Lassen  Peak  national 
forests  in  California.  The  addition  to  the  Stanislaus  is  in 
Calaveras,  Tuolumne  and  Mariposa  countic'S  and  takes  in  a 
strip  of  land  55  miles  long  and  covering  348.570  acres.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  addition  is  the  famous  Calaveras 
grove  of  big  trees.  This  grove  is  owned  privately,  but  there 
are  other  smaller  groves  adjacent  to  this  and  there  has  long 
been  talk  of  the  Government  purchasing  the  patented  land 
and  establishing  a  National  park.  .  .  .  The  Court  of 

Special  Sessions  in  New  York  had  October  20  400  automobile 
cases  to  be  disposed  of.  The  Appellate  Division  decided 
that  offences  can  be  punished  under  the  State  law,  which 
brings  these  cases  to  Special  Sessions.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Justices  of  Special  Sessions  have  agreed  on  this  scale 
of  penalties :  First  offense,  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $50 :  second 
offence,  a  minimum  fine  of  $50  and  a  maximum  of  $100 ; 
third  offence,  30  days  in  prison.  .  .  .  For  violation  of 

the  Delaware  constitutional  canons  against  bribery,  Garrett 
Wharton,  a  prominent  Republican,  was  convicted  at  Dover, 
Del..  October  29,  and  sentenced  to  two  months’  imprisonment 
and  $200  fine.  It  was  the  first  conviction  in  Delaware  of  a 
white  man  for  buying  votes.  The  defendant  is  also  dis¬ 
franchised  for  10  years.  .  .  .  Frank  McGee  of  Worcester, 

Mass.,  New  England  business  agent  for  the  Iron  Moulders’ 
Union,  was  sentenced  October  29  to  one  year  in  the  New 
Haven  county  jail  on  the  charge  of  intimidating  workmen 
at  the  McLagen  &  Co.  manufactory  in  this  city.  The  sen¬ 
tence  was  imposed  by  Judge  William  Bennett  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  McGee  had  come  before  the  court  in  an 
appeal  from  the  penalty  inflicted  in  the  police  court,  where 
be  was  first  tried.  In  the  police  court  Judge  Richard  H. 
Tyner  fined  McGee  $200  and  sentenced  him  to  jail  for  two 
years.  Judge  Bennett  cut  out  the  money  penalty  and 
knocked  off  one  vear  in  jail.  ...  A  little  strip  of  land 
600  feet  wide  arid  many  miles  in  length  will  be  transferred 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  in  Alaska  as  the  result 
of  the  work  done  by  a  joint  survey  party  in  that  country 
during  the  past  Summer.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the  Far  North  is  the  141st 
meridian,  which  starts  from  the  coast  at  Mount  St.  Elias 
and  crosses  the  Yukon  River  at  a  point  ninety  miles  below 
Dawson.  The  original  work  of  the  location  of  the  line  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  Gov.  Ogilvie  in  1898,  the  survey 
being  by  the  culmination  of  the  moon.  The  body  of  men 
which  carried  forward  the  work  during  the  past  Summer 
in  the  interest  of  Canada  was  divided  into  three  groups. 
.  .  .  Gov.  Stokes,  of  New  Jersey,  signed  October  29  a 

dozen  bills  passed  at  the  closing  session  of  the  last  legisla¬ 
ture.  Important  among  them  were  the  measures  providing 
for  the  popular  choice  of  United  States  Senators  and  for 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  office  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people  at  the  primaries.  Both  were  measures  that  had  been 
vigorously  contended  for  by  the  New  Idea  followers  in 
politics.  Senator  Colby  introduced  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session  the  bill  signed  October  29  providing  for  a  popular  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  selection  of  United  States  Senators.  It 
provides  that  not  less  than  1,009  voters  of  a  political  party 
may  file  a  petition  with  the  Secretary  of  State  indorsing 
any  member  of  their  party  as  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator.  In  filing  his  acceptance  of  a  nomination  for  State 
Senator  or  Assemblyman  a  candidate  may  sign  and  file  a 
copy  of  one  of  two  statements.  The  first  of  these  pledges 
him.  regardless  of  personal  preference,  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  who  receives  the  largest 
number  of  votes  in  his  party  at  the  primary  election  in  the 
county,  and  the  second  pledges  him  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  party  in  the 
State. 

ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKES. — Earthquake  shocks  which 
were  felt  throughout  Italy  October  23  have  caused  wide¬ 
spread  disaster  and  great  loss  of  life.  The  severest  shocks 
were  experienced  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  where  the  panic- 
stricken  people  are  now  camping  in  the  open.  Much  damage 
was  done  at  Reggio  and  Messina,  where  houses  were  wrecked. 
The  misery  of  the  people  is  increased  by  torrential  rains. 
The  Government  is  sending  aid.  The  center  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  appears  to  have  been  at  Monteleone.  It  was  particularly 
violent  at  Ferruzzano,  which  is  in  ruins.  Two  hundred 
bodies  have  been  taken  from  the  ruins  at  Ferruzzano.  Many 
Injured  persons  have  also  been  removed.  It  is  estimated  that 


the  total  number  of  killed  is  500.  Members  of  the  Red  Cross, 
soldiers  and  volunteers  were  searching  for  the  dead  and 
rescuing  the  injured  throughout  the  affected  area. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Obadiah  Brown  Iladwen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  widely 
known  also  as  a  pomologist,  died  October  25  at  his  residence 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  American  Bornological  Society, 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College. 

EMIGRATION  TO  THE  EASTERN  STATES. 

In  a  recent  issue  Wallace’s  Farm  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  movements  of  emigration. 
It  says:  “We  think  truly  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  next  wave  of  emigration  will  be  eastward.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  good  land  in  the  Eastern  States,  particularly 
in  New  York,  Maryland,  and  some  of  the  New  England 
States,  that  can  be  purchased  and  is  being  purchased  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  buildings.  These  lands  have 
markets  at  their  very  door,  good  roads  and  electric  lines, 
everything,  it  would  seem,  that  makes  farm  life  desirable. 
This  wave  of  emigration  has  in  fact  already  begun  ;  it  will 
not  assume  any  great  proportions  until  there  is  less  induce¬ 
ment  for  farmers  to  move  westward. 

“The  reader  may  ask.  Why  is  it  that  it  has  not  begun 
long  ago?  There  are  various  reasons.  One  is  that  farming 
is  not  nearly  as  popular  in  the  Eastern  States  as  it  is 
farther  west.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  spent  some  days  with 
an  eminent  lawyer  in  central  Ohio.  He  had  entered  a  large 
amount  of  land  in  Nebraska  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an 
acre.  He  sold  it  for  thirty-three  dollars  per  acre  and  bought 
well  improved  farms,  several  of  which  he  showed  us,  at 
from  thirty-five  to  forty ;  good  land,  good  orchards,  good 
roads,  and  close  to  town.  He  had  a  son  in  Nebraska  whom 
he  urged  to  come  and  do  likewise,  and  the  son  stated  the 
objections  which  applied  to  farming  in  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States  as  well : 

“  ‘Father,  if  I  were  to  move  here  I  would  be  considered 
only  a  farmer;  whereas  in  Nebraska  I  am  about  as  big  a 
man  as  there  is  in  the  county.  I  borrow  as  much  money 
from  the  bank  for  my  farming  operations.  I  deposit  as  much, 
and  I  am  regarded  as  a  leading,  influential  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  would  lose  that  standing  if  I  were  to  move  East.’ 
Of  course  this  will  change ;  but  lands  apparently  as  good 
as  they  are  in  the  West  will  not  always  remain  at  half  price, 
and  we  regard  a  wave  of  emigration  to  the  East  as  one  of 
the  certainties  of  the  future.  Just  when  it  will  occur  no 
man  knows,  but  it  is  coming.” 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  NOTES. 

■  I  raise  apples,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  plums,  sweet  and 
sour  cherries,  grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  strawberries  making  quite  a  respectable 
collection,  and  they  all  grow  to  perfection,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  country,  does  it  not?  My  farm  is  located  on 
Grand  Traverse  Bay,  in  Leelanau  Co.,  Mich.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  are  grown  here  with  equally  good  success,  but  apples 
and  potatoes  are  the  principal  money  crops.  Apples  were 
an  excellent  crop  this  year,  while  200  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre  are  nothing  unusual.  The  apples  on  one  orchard 
of  10  acres  were  sold  quite  early  in  the  season  for  $2,000 
on  the  trees.  This  is  the  third  time  I  have  known  of  the 
same  orchard  being  sold  for  $2,000  or  over.  Most  of  the 
orchards  here  are  young,  yet  they  commence  yielding  their 
golden  harvest  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  from  planting. 
This  is  a  new  country  as  yet,  there  being  but  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  under  cultivation.  It  originally  was  all  hard  wood 
land  but  the  commercial  part  of  the  timber  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  It  is  admirably  located  for  the  raising  of 
fruit,  being  in  close  proximity  to  large  bodies  of 

water.  Unimproved  lands  can  be  had  from  $10  to  $15  per 
acre,  while  improved  lands  can  be  had  from  $20  to  $40. 

There  are  few  places  where  people  enjoy  better  health  than 

here;  chills  and  fever  are  unknown.  Being  so  far  north 
people  are  of  the  impression  that  the  Winters  are  very 

cold,  but  it  is  not  so ;  mercury  seldom  reaches  the  zero 
mark,  while  in  Summer  people  flock  here  by  the  thousands 
to  enjoy  our  beautiful  weather  and  to  escape  that  dreaded 
affliction,  hay  fever.  Our  advantages  in  the  way  of  trans¬ 
portation  are  far  beyond  the  average.  Three  lines  of  rail¬ 
roads  now  enter  this  region,  as  well  as  our  advantages  in 
water  transportation.  Several  lines  of  boats  connect  us  with 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo.  I  write 
this  feeling  sure  that  if  many  people  in  search  of 
western  homes  and  cheap  lands  could  only  know  of  this 
beautiful  region  with  all  of  its  advantages  they  would  not 
be  induced  to  go  to  that  far-off  western  country  where  trans¬ 
portation  takes  the  lion’s  share  in  getting  your  product 
to  market.  Our  schools  and  churches  are  well  established, 
and  they  are  the  pride  of  our  country.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  inquiries  about  this  country ;  being  a  resi¬ 
dent  here  for  39  years  I  feel  that  I  know  the  country  well. 

Omena,  Mich.  s.  A-  K- 

THE  SYRACUSE  CONVENTION. 

The  Agricultural  Convention  which  was  called  by  the 
Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  meet  in  that  city  October 
23,  24  and  25,  for  the  announced  intention  of  devising  some 
means  to  rescue  the  abandoned  farms  of  the  State,  and 
arrange  plans  for  bettering  the  farming  conditions  in  the 
East,  was  a  complete  success  according  to  the  voluminous 
press  dispatches  published  in  the  daily  papers  of  central 
New  York.  Invitations  had  been  scattered  broadcast  to  the 
farmers’  organizations  of  the  small  towns  and  villages,  and 
to  the  boards  of  trade  of  the  larger  places,  to  send  delegates 
to  the  convention.  There  was  a  fairly  good  response  on  the 
part  of  the  cities,  and  the  convention  opened  with  as  large 
an  attendance  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  writer 
made  it  a  point  to  mingle  as  much  as  possible  with  those 
in  attendance  at  the  various  sessions  and  ascertain  as  far 
as  possible  the  mind  of  those  present  as  to  the  object  of  the 
convention,  and  also  to  learn  the  present  occupation  of 
those  who  made  up  the  audience.  As  a  result  of  this  investi¬ 
gation  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Empire  State  were  too  busy  with  their  productive  farms  to 
give  much  attention  to  the  so-called  non-productive  ones, 
and  that  the  convention  was  not  being  attended  by  the 
actual  tillers  of  the  soil.  A  large  part  of  the  assemblage 
was  made  up  of  “retired  farmers”  ;  men  who  may  have  oc¬ 
cupied  farms  at  one  time,  hut  are  now  holding  some  political 
office,  agricultural  appointment  or  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  some  agricultural  institution.  There  was  a  fair 
percentage  of  aged  farmers  who  had  delegated  the  operation 
of  their  farms  to  a  younger  generation ;  and  were  now  en¬ 
joying  a  well-earned  rest.  A  fair-sized  delegation  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  lawyers  and  politicians,  with  several  preachers,  were 
scattered  through  the  audience,  while  business  men  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  boards  of  trade  of  other  cities,  made  up 
a  large  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  audience.  A  few  actual 
farmers  were  there,  but  they  were  mostly  from  Onondaga 
County,  and  while  in  the  city  with  a  load  of  produce  dropped 
into  the  convention  for  a  few  minutes. 

Your  correspondent,  while  seated  near  a  man  who  appeared 
to  be  a  thrifty  farmer,  engaged  him  in  conversation.  He 
said  he  knew  of  but  one  abandoned  farm  in  his  locality,  and 
that  was  a  tract  of  seven  acres  which  had  become  involved 
in  the  settling  of  an  estate,  and  could  not  be  sold  until  the 
heir  had  become  of  age.  It  turned  out  that  the  man  was 
no  longer  a  farmer,  but  was  running  for  office  in  Onondaga 
County,  and  had  dropped  into  the  convention  in  hope  of 
meeting  a  few  voters.  Before  the  day  was  over  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  meeting  constituents.  Another  farmer, 
while  conversing  on  the  object  of  the  convention,  said  :  “I 
was  in  the  city  on  business  to-day  and  thought  I  would  drop 
into  the  convention  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  any  farmers  here,  for  I  don’t  see  why  it  should 
interest  them.  I  know  there  are  farms  which  are  not 
cultivated,  but  it  is  because  there  is  plenty  of  other  land 
which  will  give  a  better  return  for  the  same  amount  of 
expenditure.  It  seems  funny  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
should  call  a  convention  to  help  us  farmers  out  just,  at  the 
time  when  we  are  the  most  prosperous  we  have  ever  been, 
and  when  we  need  help  the  least.  With  the  present  pcics  for 
our  products  we  are  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  our¬ 
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selves.  If  they  wanted  to  help  us  why  didn’t,  they  do  it 
when  prices  were  low  and  we  were  having  hard  times?  It 
is  then  that  the  farmer  appreciates  all  that  can  be  done 
for  him.” 

I  believe  that  the  sentiment  which  this  farmer  expressed 
is  the  one  which  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  State 
hold,  and  that  the  pessimistic  tone  which  pervaded  the 
convention  was  not  a  echo  from  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State.  Many  able  men  were  present  at  the  convention, 
and  gave  some  very  interesting  figures,  but  the  general 
drift  of  subjects  was  altogether  too  indefinite  to  be  of 
practical  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  Taken  alto¬ 
gether  the  convention  may  have  been  fully  up  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  promoters,  but  it  was  of  little  benefit  to 
the  farmers,  and  no  practical  results  can  be  expected  because 
of  it.  c.  J.  A. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

N.  J.  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

South  Rutherford . Bergen  County  . Nov.  12. 

Keyport . Monmouth  County..  . Nov.  13. 

New  Market  . Middlesex  County ...  Nov.  14. 

Blackwood . Camden  County . Nov.  15. 

Clayton . Gloucester  County. .  .Nov.  16. 

Red  Bank  ..’ . Monmouth  County. .. Nov.  18. 

Matawan . Monmouth  County. ..  Nov.  19. 

Swedesboro . Gloucester  County  ..Nov.  20,  21. 

Vineland . Cumberland  County.. Nov.  22,  23. 

Rockaway . Morris  County . Nov.  25. 

Newton . Sussex  County . Nov.  26,  27. 

Blairstown . Warren  County . Nov.  29. 

Delaware . Warren  County . Nov.  30. 

Shiloh . ....Cumberland  County.. Dec.  2,  3. 

New  Brunswick  . Middlesex  County. .  .Dec.  6. 

Pennington . Mercer  County . Dec.  7. 

Wrightstown . Burlington  County. ..  Dec.  9. 

Mporestown.  . . Burlington  County.. .  Dec.  10,  11. 

Wiliamstown . Gloucester  County.  .  .Dec.  12. 

Woodstown . Salem  County . Dec.  13,  14. 

Haimnouton.  .  . . Atlantic  County . Dec.  16. 

Berlin . Camden  County . Dec.  17. 

Mount  Holly  . Burlington  County..  .Dec.  18. 

Windsor . Mercer  County . Dec.  19. 

Locktown . Hunterdon  County.  .Dec.  20,  21. 


THE  TAX  ON  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Under  the  heading  “The  Tax.  on  Improvements,"  page  715, 
is  an  article  that  interested  me  much,  for  it  does  not  hesitate 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  It  properly  characterizes  that 
asinine  policy,  that  jumps  upon  the  man  with  an  instinct  for 
improving  and  beautifying  his  property,  just  as  if  he  had 
shot  a  deer  out  of  season  or  transgressed  some  city  ordinance. 
Practically  what  is  the  difference  between  the  fine,  the  pen¬ 
alty,  in  one  case  and  the  other?  Some  years  since  the 
writer  purchased  nearly  an  acre  of  land,  well  located,  in 
an  outlying  ward  of  Springfield.  Mass.  It  had  run  wild 
for  years,  and  like  the  field  of  the  slothful  man  it  was  all 
grown  over  with  weeds  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face 
thereof.  In  my  spare  time  I  cleaned  out  the  white  birch  and 
scrub  pines  root  and  branch  ;  had  plowing,  filling  and  grad¬ 
ing  done,  and  planted  quite  a  portion  of  it  to  fruit  trees, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs ;  also  set  out  beds  of  pansies 
and  hardy  bulbs,  and  each  season  planted  choice  Dahlias 
by  the  hundred,  and  Gladiolus  by  the  thousand.  What  is  the 
result  of  literally  making  “the  desert  blossom  like  the  rose?” 
Last  year  the  advance  in  my  taxes  was  quite  a  sum  ahead  of 
the  total  tax  for  the  land  in  the  rough.  If  “the  man  who  mak"S 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,”  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  benefactor  what  about  him  who  makes  roses  grow  by  the 
hundred,  where  before  the  thistle  reared  its  ugly  head.  What 
will  the  historian  of  the  future  have  to  say  about  this  system 
that  “penalizes,”  with  increasing  severity,  each  addition  to  “the 
sum  total  of  human  happiness”?  I  engineered  a  diploma  lie 
letter  once,  and  still  have  a  satisfied  feeling  over  the  results, 
as  it  stopped  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  having  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  hens  forage  in  my  garden  the  season  through,  and  also 
preserved  the  friendship  and  good  will  of  my  neighbor. 
That  tax  bill  jarred  my  feelings  a  little,  and  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  assessors  a  little  note.  More  caustic  than  diplo¬ 
matic  I  fear.  It  drew  a  reply,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  they  though  that  I  had  been  too  leniently  dealt  with 
in  the  past  for  my  misdeeds  (i.  e.,  improvements),  so  they 
made  it  up  in  a  lump  sum.  This  season  I  have  had  a  block 
of  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus  75  feet  long  within  six  feet  of  a 
much  traveled  street,  no  fence,  and  no  trespass  signs.  Fre¬ 
quently  I  see  people  slowly  walking  the  whole  length  of  the 
outside  row,  admiring  the  flowers,  but  I  seldom  lose  a  bloom  ; 
the  most  damage  ever  done  was  one  evening  when  a  bibulous 
individual,  with  a  topheav.v  jag.  lost  his  connection  with 
the  sidewalk  and  plunged  headlong  into  my  Dahlias. 

Indian  Orchard,  Mass.  c.  a.  b. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Result  of  a  Fifteen  Year  Policy. 

Noticing  some  discussion  of  life  insurance  in  your  columns, 
I  think  possibly  your  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  actual 
results  of  a  ten-thousand  dollar  tontine  policy  in  the  Equit¬ 
able  of  New  York,  No.  237193,  taken  out  by  me  on  the  fifteen- 
year  payment  plan.  Nov.  17.  1881.  The  company  gave  me 
a  written  “illustration”  of  the  probable  results,  “based  upon 
the  actual  experience  of  the  society  for  a  number  of  years,” 
which  illustration  showed  that  on  Nov.  7.  1896,  I  could 
probably  exchange  my  policy  for  a  paid-up  policy  of  $20,600: 
or  take  $8,640  in  cash  for  it;  or  take  $4,083  in  cash,  and 
continue  the  policy,  which  would  thereafter  draw  annual 
dividends  beginning  at  $68  per  annum  :  or  use  the  surplus 
to  buy  an  annuity  of  $428.  When  the  fifteen  years  expired, 
Nov.  7,  1896,  I  was  offered  a  paid-up  policy  for  $14,140;  or 
$6,444.80  in  cash  in  full  settlement :  or  $1,887  in  cash  and 
continue  the  policy,  with  annual  dividends  thereafter ;  or 
use  the  surplus  to  buy  an  annuity  of  $143.50.  I  took  the 
third  option.  In  1901  I.  inquired  of  the  company  how  much 
had  been  added  to  the  policy,  and  received  a  statement  in 
writing  that  the  additions  came  to  $418.  This  Summer,  I 
wrote  again,  and  was  informed  that  the  total  additions  are 
now  $238.  On  asking  how  it  happens  that  they  have 
shrunken  at  such  a  rate,  I  am  informed  that  the  statement 
sent  me  in  1901  was  “an  error.”  gilbert  m.  tucker. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Invest  Your  Own  Money. 

I  am  much  amused  at  the  criticisms  the  believers  in  life 
insurance  are  unearthing  in  answer  to  the  Hope  Farm  man's 
articles,  page  511  and  591.  I  would  like  to  know  just  how 
much,  including  interest,  those  page  705  friends’  $2,000  cost 
them  :  leaving  out  probable  and  possible  privations.  Cannot 
a  farmer  with  average  business  ability  so  invest  as  to  bring 
him  a  better  and  surer  income?  I  live  to-day  in  the  South, 
and  have  lived  among  farmers  in  the  North  who  paid  heavy 
premiums  on  life  insurance.  Part,  of  these  have  lost  out  by 
non-payment  caused  by  sickness  or  crop  failures,  and  it 
looked  cruel  to  me  to  see  the  hard-earned  money  frittered 
away,  which  often  had  caused  privation  to  the  “poor  little 
wife  and  children.”  I  once  read  of  a  certain  drug  clerk  who 
received  his  wages  Saturday  evening;  it  being  after  banking 
hours  he  could  not  deposit  his  savings,  so  he  used  to  take 
out  enough  to  pay  his  last  week’s  expenses,  put  the  balance 
in  an  envelope  and  mail  it  to  himself,  when  it  was  delivered 
to  him  Monday  he  would  at  once  bank  it.  When  asked  why 
he  did  this  he  admitted  he  could  not  keep  his  money  over 
Sunday.  For  such  life  insurance  should  he  a  boon.  I  have 
in  the  past  22  years  owned  and  lived  on  five  different  farms, 
and  I  think  in  that  period  have  been  approached  on  an 
average  once  a  year  by  one  of  these  hot-air  merchants.  I 
still  have  the  first  one  to  meet  who  can  convince  me  he  can 
invest  my  cash,  be  it  $50  or  $500,  better  and  safer  than  I 
can.  w.  w. 

Miami,  Florida.  _ 


Adams  County,  Pa.,  is  harvesting  one  of  the  finest  crops 
of  York  Imperial  apples  that  ever  grew.  Trees  loaded  to 
the  ground  and  apples  as  pretty  as  pictures.  We  have  a 
yield  of  about  $1,200  from  less  than  two  acres.  e.  c.  t. 
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l  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

INTO  TIIE  FOREVER. 

What  may  we  take  unto  the  vast  forever? 
That  marble  door 

Admits  no  fruit  of  all  our  long  endeavor, 
No  flower-wreathed  crown,  we  wore, 
No  garnered  lore. 

What  can  we  hear  beyond  the  unknown  portal? 
No  gold,  no  gains 

Of  all  our  toiling;  in  the  life  immortal 
No  hoarded  wealth  remains, 

Nor  guilt,  nor  stains. 

Naked  from  out  the  far  abvss  behind  us, 

We  entered  here ; 

No  word  came  with  our  coming  to  remind  us 
What  wondrous  world  was  near, 

No  hone,  no  fear. 

Into  the  silent  starless  night  before  us, 
Naked  we  glide. 

No  band  has  mapped  the  constellations  o'er  us, 
No  comrade  at  our  side, 

No  chart,  no  guide. 

Yet  fearless  toward  that  midnight  black  and 
hollow, 

Our  footsteps  faro. 

The  beckoning  of  a  Father’s  hand  we  follow — 
1 1  is  love  alone  is  there; 

No  curse,  no  care. 

— E.  It.  Sill. 

* 

A  slight  variation  in  lemon  jelly  is 
made  by  using  about  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  syrup  from  sweet  pickles  in  place  of 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  in  the  quantity 
calling  for  three  lemons  as  ordinarily 
made.  The  flavor  is  spicy  and  piquant, 
without  being  decided  enough  to  betray 
its  origin. 

jfc 

An  inquirer  asks  whether  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  material  to  make  an  accor¬ 
dion  pleated  dress.  The  usual  rule  to 
allow,  for  an  entire  accordion-pleated 
costume  three  times  as  much  material  as 
for  an  ordinary  dress.  Thin  silk,  silk 
muslin,  chiffon,  brilliantine  and  similar 
materials  are  most  desirable  for  accord¬ 
ion  pleating.  The  price  of  the  pleating 
varies  according  to  the  width  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  While  the  pleating  adds  material¬ 
ly  to  the  price  of  the  dress,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  very  little  trimming  is 
required. 

Some  of  the  newer  embroidered  sofa 
pillows  are  edged  with  colored  lace  or 
gimp  woven  of  mercerized  cotton  and 
tinsel.  It  is  usually  in  shades  of  one 
color,  and  is  quite  stiff,  standing  out  flat 
around  the  pillow,  and  taking  the  place 
of  the  usual  cord  edging.  A  pillow  em¬ 
broidered  in  Biedermaier  design  in 
shades  of  Delft  blue  was  edged  with 
shaded  blue  and  gold  lace  very  effective¬ 
ly.  Some  of  the  sofa  pillows  are  now 
made  long,  like  a  bed  pillow,  instead  of 
square,  as  formerly,  giving  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  vary  the  embroidery. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  the  English  paper, 
Gardening  Illustrated,  asked  recently  how 
to  make  mulberry  jelly  or  preserve.  The 
answer  given  says  that  the  most  delicious 
way  of  using  mulberries  is  to  make  a  sy¬ 
rup  of  them.  The  syrup  should  be  made 
thus :  Put  the  mulberries  into  a  large 
jar,  set  them  in  the  oven,  and  let  them 
remain  there  till  the  juice  runs  freely. 
Strain  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  allow 
a  pound  of  the  best  preserving  sugar. 
Let  it  boil  quickly  for  10  minutes,  skim¬ 
ming  it  well.  Bottle  and  seal  securely. 
Mulberry  jelly  may  be  made  in  the  same 
way,  letting  it  boil  until  it  jellies.  This 
is  a  most  delicious  preserve. 

ak 

With  a  tailored  jacket  suit  the  blouse 
is  now  usually  made  to  match  the  suit 
in  color,  though  of  thinner  material. 
Some  are  made  of  colored  net,  combined 
with  perpendicular  bands  of  the  suit  ma¬ 
terial.  Stitched  bands  are  quite  largely 
used  for  trimming.  These  waists  are 
usually  made  to  follow  plain  tailor  mod¬ 
els,  though  the  chemisette  styles  are  used 


also.  The  lace  and  net  waists  are  now 
tight  fitting  from  a  little  below  the  bust 
line,  with  a  draped  girdle.  Many  of 
these  waists  are  made  to  wear  over  the 
skirt  belts,  like  the  old-fashioned  basques, 
but  they  are  without  tails,  the  waist  line 
coming  to  a  rounded  point  in  front. 

* 

Onion  cream  soup,  as  given  by  the 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  is  rich  and 
nourishing,  though  made  without  meat. 
Six  onions,  rather  large,  one  quart  of 
milk,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  cream; 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Put  the  butter 
into  a  frying  pan.  Cut  the  onions  in 
slices  and  •  drop  into  the  butter.  Stir 
until  they  begin  to  fry,  and  then  allow 
to  simmer  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  with 
a  cover  over  them.  When  the  onions 
have  simmered  for  20  to  30  minutes 
without  burning  put  on  the  milk  to  boil. 
Add  dry  flour  to  the  onions  and  stir  con¬ 
stantly  for  three  minutes  over  the  fire, 
then  turn  into  the  milk  and  cook  15  min¬ 
utes.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  well, 
gradually  adding  the  cream,  and  stir  into 
the  milk.  Allow  the  whole  to  cook  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  longer. 

* 

Among  the  inexpensive  little  Japanese 
trifles  that  make  pretty  gifts  are  the  wind 
chimes,  consisting  of  strips  of  painted 
glass  hung  by  silk  cords,  and  pendent 
from  a  ring,  the  glass  being  so  hung  that 
the  faintest  breeze  produces  a  musical 
tinkle.  According  to  Japanese  fancy,  to 
insure  good  fortune  one  should  never  be 
out  of  the  sound  of  running  water,  and 
these  wind  chimes  are  supposed  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  running  water,  and  thus  bring 
good  luck.  They  cost  from  15  to  50 
cents,  according  to  size.  Another  quaint 
bit  of  bric-a-brac  is  the  group  known  as 
the  “moral  monkeys,”  consisting  of  three 
intertwined  squatting  apes,  one  reaching 
out  to  cover  a  companion’s  eyes,  anothcr 
coveritig  his  neighbor’s  mouth,  and  the 
third  covering  another’s  ears.  The  moral 
conveyed  is  “Hear  no  evil,  see  no  evil, 
speak  no  evil.”  In  colored  earthenware 
the  monkeys  cost  about  the  same  as  the 
wind  chimes. _ 

The  Household  Congress. 

Tested  Grape  Jelly. — In  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  an  inquirer  asks  for  a  recipe  for 
“sure-to-jcll”  grape  jelly.  The  following 
recipe  is  sure :  Stem  the  grapes ;  have 
them  dry ;  place  in  the  oven  and  when 
thoroughly  heated  through  stir  with  a 
spoon  carefully,  when  the  skins  and  pulp 
will  separate  from  the  juice.  Strain 
through  a  jelly  bag  and  boil  20  minutes; 
then  add  the  same  quantity  of  granulated 
sugar,  which  has  been  heating  in  oven 
while  the  juice  is  boiling.  Strain  in  cups. 

MRS.  c.  M. 

Pick  grapes  not  overripe,  add  green 
ones,  too.  Stem  them,  then  mash  them  so 
as  to  have  juice  without  adding  water, 
except  to  wash  them  in.  Cook  till  you 
think  done;  then  put  in  bag  to  strain  over 
night.  In  the  morning  measure  juice; 
for  every  cup  of  juice  add  one  cup  su¬ 
gar,  same  size  cup  as  juice  is  measured 
in;  the  rule  is  pint  for  pound.  Put  su¬ 
gar  in  a  large  pan  in  oven  to  warm  and 
juice  on  top  of  range.  Just  as  soon  as  it 
boils  add  warm  sugar.  Boil  20  minutes. 
Green  grapes  make  tarter  jelly. 

MRS.  K. 

Another  Sausage  Recipe. — I  see  that 
some  one  wants  a  recipe  for  seasoning 
sausage.  I  send  one  that  has  been  in 
use  for  at  least  20  years.  For  20  pounds 
of  meat  use  one-half  pound  of  salt;  one 
ounce  pepper;  one  ounce  of  sage  if  liked. 
Butchers  will  say  that  it  is  not  enough 
salt,  but  it  is  all  right  as  I  used  it  for 
many  years,  keeping  sausage  until  the 
next  July  and  August.  max. 


Think  of  having  Sousa’s 
Band  play  for  you  whenever 
you  choose!  Sousa  the  “March 
King”  with  the  most  celebrated 
band  in  the  world — to  play  for 
you  and  your  friends. 

That’s  what  you  can  have 
with  a  Victor  in  your  home. 

Think  of  Arthur  Pryor’s  Band ; 
the  Garde  Republicaine  Band 
of  France;  Giannini’s  Royal 
Marine  Band;  and  the  Victor 
Orchestra  composed  of  the  best 
instrumentalists  in  America. 

All  the  popular  marches,  waltzes,  and 
overtures;  music  specially  for  dancing; 
classic  symphonies ;  sacred  selections ; 
solos  and  duets  on  your  favorite  instru¬ 
ments;  and  besides  this,  opera  numbers 
by  the  most  famous  stars;  beautiful  bal¬ 
lads  ;  the  latest  song  hits,  and  the  fun¬ 
niest  comic  selections  of  the  day. 

All  this  you  can  have  at  its  best  with  a  Victor 
in  your  home.  And  only  with  a  Victor ,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  perfect  instrumentoi  its  kind 
and  because  the  greatest  players  and  singers 
in  the  world  make  records  for  the  Victor  only. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  play  your  favorite  selec¬ 
tions  for  you.  And  ask  him  about  the  easy-pay  ment 
plan.  Write  us  on  the  coupon  for  catalogue  of  the 
Victor  and  Victor  records. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 


FILL  OUT  CUT  OFF  MAIL  TODAY 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  Victor  catalogues  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

Name - 


Address. 

State 


Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Company 
of  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 


Victor 
Band  Music 


drilling  & 

TV  (#11  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO..  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


RDDIf  EM  PnniMCQ-We  offor  an  exceptional 
DnUlYLlY  UUUIvIlO  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookiesof  the  same  high  quality  that  lias  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  !10  to  lie  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  liiscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Muss. 
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You  receive  intense,  direct  heat 
from  every  ounce  of  fuel  burned — 
there  are  no  damp  chimneys  or  long 
pipes  to  waste  the  heat  from  a 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 


(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

Carry  it  from  room  to  room.  Turn  the  wick  high 
or  low — no  bother — no  smoke — no  smell — automatic 
smokeless  device  prevents.  Brass  lont  holds  4  quarts, 
burns  9  hours.  Beautifully  finished  in  nickel  or 
japan.  Every  heater  warranted. 

The 


R 


Lampgghtloread  b 


ives  a  bright,  steady 

"r 

Iona 


just  what  you  want  for  the  long 
evenings.  Made  of  brass,  nickel  plated — latest  im¬ 
proved  central  draft  burner.  Every  lamp  warranted. 

II  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the  Perfection  Oil 
Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Incorporated) 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  pretty  little  jumper  dress  is 
shown  in  No.  5764.  The  dress  is  made 
in  one  piece,  the  sleeve  portions  being  in 
one  with  it  and  is  gathered  at  its  upper 
edge  and  joined  to  the  yoke.  There  is 


5764  Girl’s  One-Piece  Dress, 
2  to  6  years. 


no  opening,  as  it  is  drawn  on  over  the 
head  in  jumper  style.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(four  years)  is  3 H  yards  27,  1%  yards 
32  or  l$4  yards  44  inches  wide,  1  yard  27 
inches  wide  for  the  yoke  and  trimming. 
1  he  pattern  5764  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
2,  4  and  6  years  of  age;  price,  10  cents.- 
A  desirable  blouse  suit  is  shown  in  No. 
5752.  The  suit  consists  of  the  blouse  and 
the  trousers.  The  blouse  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back  and  is  finished  with  a 
shirt  waist  box  plait  at  the  front  edge. 


4  to  12  years. 


There  is  a  turn-over  collar  at  the  neck 
edge  which  means  both  style  and  comfort 
and  the  sleeves  are  finished  with  regula¬ 
tion  over  laps  and  straight  cuffs.  If 
liked,  however,  the  neck  can  be  finished 
with  a  band  only  and  a  separate  collar 
worn.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size  (  year)  is  3J6  yards  27, 
2l/z  yards  36  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  5752  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys 
4,  6,  S,  and  12  years  of  age;  price,  10 
cents.  _ 

Four  Custards. 

Caramel  Custard. — For  the  caramel,  put 
two  ounces  of  white  sugar  and  one-half 
gill  of  cold  water  into  a  saucepan  and 
boil  quickly  until  coffee  color;  stir  well 
and  pour  quickly  into  a  thoroughly  dry 
mold  and  let  it  coat  the  mold  all  over. 
Make  a  custard  of  four  yolks  and  one 
white  of  egg,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white 


sugar  and  one  pint  of  milk.  Break  the 
eggs  into  a  basin,  add  the  sugar;  boil 
the  milk,  and  when  cooled  pour  it  on  to 
the  eggs  and  sugar;  then  strain  it  into  the 
mold;  put  a  buttered  paper  over  the  top 
and  steam  it  slowly  half  an  hour.  Turn 
out  on  a  dish  and  some  of  the  caramel 
will  run  off  and  form  a  delicious  sauce. 

Baked  Coffee  Custard. — Scald  three 
cupfuls  of  milk,  add  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  and  stir  until  it  is  dissolved; 
add  one  cupful  of  strong  coffee,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  vanilla  and  six  well-beaten 
eggs.  Strain  into  buttered  cups,  stand 
the  cups  in  a  pan  of  warm  water,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  firm  in  the 
centre.  Serve  very  cold. 

Almond  Custard. — One  pint  of  new 
milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-quarter 
pound  of  chopped  almonds;  stir  over  fire 
and  add  the  well  beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs.  When  thickened  remove  from  fire, 
pour  into  serving  cups  and  pile  on  top 
meringue  made  from  whites  of  egg  and 
four  tablcspoonfuls  sugar. 

Devonshire  White-pot. — Beat  four 
eggs,  add  one  pint  of  cream,  one-third 
cupful  of  sugar,  twelve  grates  of  nut¬ 
meg  and  a  quarter  cupful  of  raisins 
which  have  been  soaked  in  hot  water  to 
soften,  then  seeds  removed ;  pour  into  a 
dish  which  has  in  the  bottom  a  layer  of 
sliced  stale  bread,  buttered ;  bake  in  a 
slow  oven  until  custard  has  set.  Serve 
cold.  If  baked  too  long  it  will  be  wa¬ 
tery.  _ 

The  Bookshelf. 

Dairy  Farming;  by  John  Michels j  212 
pages;  70  illustrations;  published  by  the 
author  at  Clemson  College,  S.  C.  Prof. 
Michels  has  had  an  extensive  experience 
in  practical  dairying  and  as  a  teacher  of 
such  subjects.  His  purpose  in  this  book 
has  been  to  give  in  concise  and  system¬ 
atic  form  the  essentials  in  dairy  farming, 
with  as  few  technical  terms  as  possible. 
The  book  is  well  worth  a  place  in  dairy 
literature.  Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

Feeding  Farm  Animals;  by  Thomas 
Shaw;  536  pages;  illustrated;  Orange 
Judd  Co.  Prof.  Shaw  is  well-known  for 
his  work  in  animal  husbandry,  and  is 
especially  an  authority  on  breeding  and 
feeding  of  animals.  This  book  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  discussion  of  feeding  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Very  useful  for  the  farm  library. 
Price,  postpaid  from  this  office,  $2. 

^  Stirred  Graham  Bread. — One  quart 
Graham  flour;  one  pint  sweet  milk;  one- 
half  cup  molasses;  one  teaspoon  salt;  one 
teaspoon  soda.  Bake  one  hour. 

MARY  MANN. 

«0»  Before  anaemic 
&  people  use 
Scott’s 

•0*  Emulsion  _  _ 
«Q»  their  blood  is  thin  Q 
41  and  starved,  their  4* 
41  general  health  poor,  4* 
4*  and  their  spirits  «Q» 
41  depressed.  «j]i 

After  they  use  41 
Scott’s  41 
4*  Emulsion  «£• 

4»  their  blood  is  rich  4* 
4®  and  abundant,  their  <Q» 
«9*  general  health  ex-  e$» 
■fr  cel  lent  and  their  41 
41  spirits  bouyant.  <Qi 

4*  All  druggists:  50c.  and  $1.00.  tiQl 

•&4»4*4S$4*4"39«&4‘4»4® 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

^  Beautiful  and  economical  for 

Spring  and  Summer  dresses.  Some 
designs  have  a  new  silk  finish.  They 
wash  without  fading  and  they  wear 
long  because  their  quality  is  standard  I 
— never  equaled  in  over  6o  years. 

Eddyston£  A,k  ycur  'a 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
nnTM'TC  have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

FRlrl  1  O  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Let  Us  Send  You  a  Pair  of 

RUBBERH1DE  BOOTS 

On  Trial 


Absolutely 

Watertight 

and 


The  Rubber  Boot 
with  a  Leather  Sole 

They  -wear  longer  than  two  to  Jive  pairs  of  ordinary  rubber  booted 
Note  how  they  are  made:  Anallrubberboot(wlth  leather  insole) 
with  canvas  and  rubber  welt  sole.re-enforced  by  a  middle  sole, and  an 
out  sole  of  best  rock  oak  leather,  all  sowd  together.  Nopegs  or  nails. 
Can’t  pull  apart  and  can’t  leak.  Soles  of  best  Rock  Oak  Leather; 
uppers  made  by  Goodyear’s  India  Rubber  Glove  Mfg.  Co. 

Can  Be  Half-Soled  or  “Tapped 

,  by  any  cobbler.  Great  for  spading  ditching,  stablo  work,  etc.  Protect  the 
feet  from  stones;  do  not  sweat  the  feet;  are  not  easily  snagged.  The  moat 
comfortable,  the  most  durable,  the  most  economical  rubber  boot  ever  made. 

TRY  THEM  ON  TRIAL 

We  sell  the  Rubberhlde  Roots  on  a  positive  guaranty  that  they  will,  with 
ordinary  care,  outwear  at  least  two  pairs  of  the  best  ail  rubber  boots.  If 
they  do  not.  we  will  refund  your  money.  Ask  Your  DenlerforThem.  If 
he  will  not  supply  you,  send  to  us  direct.  Write  today  for  booklet 
and  prices. 


HI 


RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY,  814  Essex  Building,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BUFFALO  BRAND  RUBBER  BOOT 

Made  of  pure  new  Para  Rubber— the  best  In  the  world 
for  rubber  boots.  They  are  soft  and  pliable;  you  can  bond, 
stretch  and  twist  them  in  any  direction — they  won’t  Lreak  or 
crack.  Canvas  is  lighter— rubber  thicker— that  means  longer 
life,  more  wear  and  comfort.  Cheap  rubber  boots  are  made 
of  lifeless  old  Junk  rubber  that  cracks  and  leaks  ina  few 
weeks’  wear.  You  don’t  want  that  kind.  Dealers  everywhere 
sell  Buffalo  Brand— the  satisfaction  brand.  Write  today  for 
bookletC.  free — tells  how  Butfalo  Brand  Boots  are  Made. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO.. 77  So.  Pearl  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Buy—  INGERSOLL’S  —  Best 

MIXED  PAINT 

Direct  from  Factory.  Delivered  FREE. 
YOU  SAVE  50c.  ON  EVERY  GALLON. 
All  Colors.  In  use  63  YEARS.  Endorsed  by  Grange. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Prices,  Samples,  and 
“INGERS0LL  PAINT  BOOK," all  about  Paint  and  Painting 
0.  W.  INGERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  i  PRICE 

Finest  Tens  19c,  27c  anti  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  1  lc,  13c,  18c  &  best  2Gc  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  96  Church  Street, 
1*.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


MADE 

FOR 

SERVICE 

and  guaranteed 
absolutely 

WATERPROOF 

^0WEf?$ 

!  '< 

OILED  SUITS.  SLICKERS 
AND  HATS 

Every  garment  guaranteed 
Clean  -  Light  -  Durable 

Suits  *39°  Slickers  *399 

SOLD  BY  BUT  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Try 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 

a  Boss  Cream*Raiser 

In  your  homo,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
*100  Separator.  Runs 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  Mors 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
'skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  190G.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  W rite  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTOH,  0. 

Army  Auction  Sale  Bargains 

mailed,  15c.  (stampft.)  Francis  Bunnermiin,  501  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Ca  Dap  Cnutiro  —We  will  guarantee  to  put 
UO  rcl  OijUdlCi  any  old  leaky,  worn-out 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preeerver,  makes  eld, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Writ©  for  it  today. 

(he  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  3b,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


nu  uv  jn'i  mm 

Roof-Fix  i 


Elite  Oil 

A  high  grade,  perfect 
burning  oil.  Never  fails 
to  please  where  a  clear, 
strong  light  is  desired. 
Made  from  Pure  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Crude.  Write 
for  particulars  and  prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO. 
Titusville,  Penn. 


j  JAN.  |  FEB.  |  MAR.  |  APR.  |  MAY  jjUNE  I  JULY  I  AUG.  I  SEPT.  |  OCT.  I  NOV.  |  DEC? 


No  manufacturer  of  High  Grade  Standard  ranges  and  heating 
proposition  as  liberal  as  ours.  We  save  you  $5.00  to  $20.00,  which 
would  make.  We  sell  you  direct  from  our  factory  by  mail 


stoves  ever  made  a 
otherwise  the  dealer 


GOLD  COIN  8TOV,s 


RANGES 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


We  prepay  the  freight  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  a  finished ,  polished  Gold  Coin 
ready  to  put  in  your  home.  You  may  try  it  a  WHOLE  YEAR-See  Guarantee. 

1  here  are  no  better  stoves,  and  no  manufacturer  v.  ho  saves  you  as  much  money  on 
a  good  stove.  We  do  not  compete  with  infeiior  mail  order  dealers.  We  sell  a  good 
stove  at  the  dealer’s  price  for  a  poor  stove.  s 

Our  Stove  Art  Catalog  is  Free— illustrating  and  describing  our  complete  line  of 
Ranges  and  Heating  Stoves— saves  you  money,  time  and  labor.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

_£OJ^^I2^£_£OMPANL_3_Q3l<_Slreel.  Troy,  H,  T.  (Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  «86o) 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ONE  YEAR  ON  APPROVAL 

GUARANTEE: 

Use  this  stove  one 
year,  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied,  send  it  back  at 
our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  all  your 
money. 

Fifty  years  of  standard 
stove  making  makes  this  guar» 
antee  safe  for  you  and  tor  us. 
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MARKET  S 

REVIEW  OF  TIIE  WEEK. 

Butter  has  dropped  another  cent,  and 
market  on  ail  under  grades  is  weak.  New- 
laid  eggs  very  scarce  and  two  cents  higher. 
Evaporated  apples  one-fourth  cent  lower  and 
trade  unsettled.  Dressed  poultry  market 
badly  upset  but  outlook  better  for  next  week. 
Potato  market  easy  with  little  stock  selling 
above  $2. 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  November  1,  1907,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  in  elevator.  —  @1.07 

Corn  .  —  @  69 

Oats .  —  @  52 

Rye  .  —  @  94 

Barley  .  —  @1.00 


MILLFEED. 


Bran  . 27.00 

Middlings  . 28.00 

Red  Dog  . 31.50 

Hominy  chop  .  — 

Linseed  meal  .  — 

Cornmeal  . 28.00 


@29.00 
@  30.50 
@  — 
@29.00 
@32.00 
@31.00 


IIAY  AND  STRAW. 


Day,  No.  1 . 21.00 

No.  2  . 20.00 

No.  3  . 18.00 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00 

Clover  . 15.00 

St  ra w,  Long  rye . 1 4 .00 

Short  and  oat . 10.00 


MILK. 


@22.00 
@20.50 
@19.50 
@20.00 
@  1  7.00 
@16.00 
@12.00 


N.  R.  Exchange  price  remains  $1.91  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  four  cents  in  26-cent 
zone  points.  Boston  lias  a  milk  war  on  its 
hands.  Several  hundred  milk  producers  met 
at  Worcester,  Mass..  October  29,  to  form  a 
permanent  organization  to  fight  Hie  Boston 
trust.  It  is  alleged  that  four  Boston  con¬ 
cerns,  II.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  1).  Whiting  &  Sons, 
C.  Brigham  Co.,  and  The  Boston  Dairy  Co., 
control  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  supply  and  by  their  influence  with  trans¬ 
portation  companies  are  able  to  kill  outside 
competition  by  farmers’  co-operative  compan¬ 
ies  or  individuals  who  wish  to  supply  hotels. 
The  State  Railroad  Commission  is  investigat¬ 
ing  the  matter,  and  Gov.  Guild  promises  to 
take  it  up  with  the  next  Legislature. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

.  27 

@ 

27  V> 

Under  grades  . 

09 

@ 

26 

Storage  . 

,  .  25 

@ 

27 

State  Dairy  . 

90 

@ 

26 1/, 

Factory  . 

.  18 

@ 

23 

Backing  stock  . 

.  18 

@ 

22% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

@ 

1 6  Vt 

Good  to  prime . 

14% 

@ 

1  5  V, 

Common  to  fair . 

121/, 

@ 

14% 

Skims  . 

@ 

10% 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white . 

@ 

42 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  34 

@ 

36 

Mixed  colors,  good  to  prime. 

.  30 

@ 

34 

Common  to  fair . 

.  25 

@ 

28 

Western  . 

@ 

26 

Storage  . 

@ 

19 

DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  —  @  10  % 

Evap.,  prime  to  choice .  9  @  9% 

Common  to  fhir .  8  (a'  8 Vi 

Chops,  100  lbs .  —  @2.50 

Raspberries  .  32  @  34 

APPLES. 

Alexander,  bbl . 3.00  @5.00 

Snow  and  Wealthy . 2.00  @)4.00 

Twenty  Ounce  &  Gravenstein . .  2.00  @3.50 

Fall  Pippin  . 2.00  @3.50 

King  . 2.00  @4.00 

Ben  Davis  . 2.25  @3.25 

Greening  . 2.00  @3.50 

Baldwin  . 2.00  @3.00 

Hubbardston  . 2.00  @3.00 

VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl . 6.00  @7.50 

Bartlett  . 4.50  @6.50 

Bose  . 5.00  @7.00 

Flemish  Beauty  . 2.00  @4.00 

Clairgeau  .  . . . . 4.00  @5.50 

Anjou  . 3.00  @4.50 

Sheldon  . 3.00  @4.00 

Kieffer  . 2.00  @3.00 

Quinces,  bbl . 3.50  @4.50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  case .  60  @  90 

Bulk,  ton  . 50.00  @75.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 7.00  @9.00 

NUTS 

Chestnuts,  bu . 5.50  @7.50 

Ilickorynuts,  bu . 2.50  @3.00 

Black  Walnuts,  bu . 1.00  @1.50 

HOPS. 

New  crop,  choice .  17  @  18 

Common  to  prime .  15  @  16 

Olds  .  9  @  12 

German  crop,  1907 .  30  @  36 

HONEY. 

Clover,  comb  .  14  @  16 

Buckwheat  .  11  @  13 

Extracted,  lb .  7  @  9 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.15  @2.30 

Medium  . 2.10  @2.30 

Pea  . 2.10  @2.25 

Red  Kidney . 2.15  @2.50 

White  Kidney  . 2.70  @2.75 

Yellow  Eye . 2.15  @2.20 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl.... 2. 00  @2.25 

Maine,  bbl . 1.75  @2.00 

State  k  W’n,  180  lbs . 1.75  @2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bbl..  1.50  @2.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  6  @  12 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Celery,  dozen  .  25  @  40 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 2.00  @4.00 

Florida,  basket  . 1.50  @2.00 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton.. 10. 00  @14.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 7.00  @10.00 

Cauliflowers.  L. I.  short  cut,  bbl. 2.50  @4.00 

L.  I.  long  cut,  bbl . 1.50  @3.00 

Chicory.  1-3  bbl.  bkt . 1.00  @1.25 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Florida,  bbl . 3.00  @4.00 

Endive,  foreign  .  15  @  18 

Lettuce,  State,  basket . 1.00  @2.50 

Norfolk,  basket  .  50  @1.50 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 3.00  @5.00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25  @  80 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2.50  @4.00 

Yellow  . 1.50  @2  00 

Red  . 1.50  @2.00 

Peppers,  bbl . 1.00  @2.00 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  75  @  — 

Peas,  Southern,  basket . 1.00  @1.75 

Radishes,  nearby,  100  bchs..  75  @1.00 

Romalne,  New  Orleans,  bbl.. 3. 00  @5.00 

String  beans,  %-bbl,  bkt....  1.00  @1.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.50  @1.75 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  90  @1.10 

White,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box .  20  @  60 

Hothouse,  lb .  10  @  25 

Florida,  carrier  .  75  @1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  —  @  13 

Fowls  .  —  @  13 

Roosters  .  —  @  9 

Ducks  .  11  @  12 

Geese  .  11  @  12 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Spring  turkeys,  best .  17  @  18 

Common  to  good .  12  @  16 

Old  turkeys  .  13  @  ig 

Chickens,  best  broilers .  22  @  24 

Best  roasters  .  —  @  22 

Medium  grades .  16  @  17 

Poor  to  fair... .  11  @  15 

Fowls  .  10  @  12 

Ducks  .  15  @  17 

Geese  .  17  @  21 

Squabs,  doz . 2.50  @5.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.50  @6.00 

Oxen  . 2.25  @4.40 

Bulls  . 2.75  @3.30 

Cows  . 1.50  @3.00 

Calves  . 5.00  @9.00 

Sheep  . 3.00  @5.25 

Lambs  . 5.00  @7.00 

Hogs  . 5.75  @6.50 


Removing  Warts  on  Stock. — Pokeberr.v 
rubbed  on  warts  will  remove  them.  I  object 
to  acids  and  hot  irons,  as  it  affects  the 
animal’s  temper.  e.  w.  s. 

Georgia. 

A  Fine  Pullet. — I  have  a  lot  of  pullets 
hatched  April  8,  one  of  which  shows  an  early 
development,  that  I  thought  worthy  of  notice. 
Some  time  ago  I  found  this  pullet  under  a 
grapevine  sittLng  on  13  eggs.  I  broke  two, 
and  finding  the  chickens  well  started  left 
them,  and  October  19  the  chickens  were  all 
hatched,  not  an  egg  missing.  The  pullet  is 
a  cross  between  Collins  W.  Leghorn  and  White 
Wyandotte.  She  has  the  rose  comb. 

Nashua.  N.  II.  r.  e.  j. 

Egg-Eating  Hens. — If  you  have  a  valuable 
hen  that  has  formed  the  egg-eating  habit  it 
can  be  cured.  Blow  an  egg.  fill  with  a 
dough  mixed  up  with  strong  ammonia,  drug 
store,  not  the  kind  sold  in  grocery  stores ; 
can  use  some  water  and  it  will  be  strong 
enough.  Seal  the  ends  with  paper.  Place 
where  the  hens  can  get  it.  It  will  cure  the 
worst  cases.  K>  Si  Ci 

Greenfield,  Mass. 


POULTRY  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

The  following  concise  and  practical  rules 
are  given  by  Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray 
street,  New  York. 

“Keep  all  fowls  from  food  for  24  hours 
before  killing.  Cool  thorougniy  to  remove  all 
the  animal  heat,  but  not  too  fast. 

“Chickens. — Kill  by  bleeding  in  roof  of 
mouth  or  veins  of  neck ;  hang  by  feet  until 
through  bleeding;  leave  head  and  feet  on;  do 
not  draw  crop  or  intestines.  For  scalding 
all  poultry,  have  water  just  below  boiling 
point;  pick  legs  and  neck  dry;  hold  by  head 
and  legs  and  dip  three  times.  By  avoiding 
scalding  the  head  and  legs  the  fowl  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  much)  better  appearance.  Remove 
feathers  and  pin  feathers  immediately  and 
thoroughly  and  be  careful  to  avoid  breaking 
the  skin  ;  then  “plump"  by  dipping  ten  seconds 
in  water  just  under  the  boiling  point,  and 
then  into  cold  water  for  ten  minutes;  hang  in 
a  cool  place  until  the  animal  heat  is  entirely 
out. 

“Turkeys. — Kill  the  same  as  chickens,  but 
dry  pick  while  the  turkey  is  bleeding.  Do  not 
wait  until  the  body  gets  cold.  Be  careful  not 
to  break  the  skin,  leave  head  and  feet  on ; 
do  not  draw  entrails  or  crop;  remove  all  the 
feathers  from  the  wings. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee. 


New  and  Liberal  Homestead  Regulations  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 

New  Districts  Now  Opened 
for  Settlement 

Some  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  grain-growing 
belts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  teen 
opened  for  settlement  under  tho  Revised  Homestead 
Regulations  of  Cannda.  Thousands  of  Homesteads  of 
160  acres  each  are  now  available.  The  new  Regula¬ 
tions  make  it  possible  for  entry  to  be  made  by  proxy, 
the  opportunity  that  many  in  the  United  States  have 
teen  waiting  for.  Any  member  of  a  family  may 
make  entry  for  any  other  member  of  the  family,  who 
may  bo  entitled  to  make  entry  for  himself  or  herself. 
Entry  may  now  bo  made  before  the  Agent  or  Sub- 
Agent  of  the  District  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions), 
by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  an  intending  homesteader. 

“Any  even-numberod  section  of  Dominion  Land*  In 
Manitoba  or  tho  Northwest  Provinces,  excepting  8  and 
26,  not  reserved,  may  be  homesteaded  by  any  person 
the  sole  herd  of  a  family,  or  male  over  18  years  of 
age,  to  the  extent  of  ono-quarter  section,  of  160  aoras, 
mors  or  leas." 

The  fee  in  each  cane  will  be  $10.  Churches,  schools 
and  markets  convenient.  Healthy  climate,  splendid 
crops  and  good  laws.  Grain-growing  and  cattle- 
raising  principal  Industries. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  Rates,  Routes,  Best 
Time  to  Go  and  Where  to  Locate,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa. Canada,  or  to 
THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent,  Syracuse 
Rank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“Ducks  and  Geese. — When  not  dry  picked, 
scald  same  as  chickens,  remembering  that 
more  time  is  required  for  the  water  to  pene¬ 
trate  and  loosen  tho  feathers;  do  not  try  to 
dry  pick  just  before  killing,  it  gives  the  skin 
an  unfavorable  appearance  and  as  is  an  in¬ 
jury  to  the  sale.  Leave  the  feet  and  head  on. 

“Packing. — Wrap  heads  of  turkeys  and 
chickens  with  clean,  light  brown  paper;  pack 
snugly  (to  prevent  moving  about)  in  boxes 
or  barrels  lined  with  clean  paper ;  bores  bold¬ 
ing  109  to  200  pounds  are  best  for  all  fowls; 
barrels  are  better  for  chickens  and  ducks  than 
turkeys  and  geese;  turkeys  and  chickens  show 
up  best,  if  the  body  and  logs  are  straightened 
out.  If  possible,  put  only  one  kind  in  a 
package.  Mark  kind  and  weight  plainly  on 
the  cover.  Secure  package  carefully  to  avoid 
breaking  open  in  transit.  Dry  picked  poultry 
is  best  for  shipping  in  warm  or  doubtful 
weather.  Poultry  frozen  will  not  command 
as  good  price  as  that  which  is  not.  Old  and 
heavy  tom  turkeys  should  be  marketed  before 
the  holidays,  as  later  the  demand  is  for 
round,  fat  lien  turkeys  only.” 


FEEDING  MOLASSES  TO  HORSES. 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are 
feeding  molasses  to  their  horses  and  think  it 
a  good  and  economical  substitute  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  grain  ration.  It  costs  about  16 
cents  per  gallon,  and  tastes  good  enough, 
quite  or  almost,  for  human  consumption. 
What  can  you  say  about  this?  c.  u.  a. 

East  Orland,  Me. 

The  farmers  are  right,  for  black-strap 
molasses  may  be  fed  with  advantage  not 
only  to  thin  horses,  but  to  work  horses 
in  good  condition.  It  will  not  cause  colic 
or  other  forms  of  indigestion,  is  readily 
assimilated  and  helps  to  maintain  condi¬ 
tion  in  hard-worked  horses  having  little 
time  in  which  properly  to  masticate 
whole  grain  and  hay.  It  is  advised  to 
first  mix  a  quart  of  molasses  with  two  or 
three  quarts  of  warm  water,  then  mix  this 
thoroughly  with  five  pounds  of  cut  hay, 
four  quarts  of  cornmeal  and  two  quarts 
of  coarse  bran.  Feed  this  molasses  food 
night  and  morning,  whole  oats  at  noon 
and  long  hay  at  night.  This  is  for  a 
hard-working  horse  of  draft  type,  such  as 
is  used  in  the  heavy  wagons  of  the  large 
cities.  More  molasses  may,  however,  be 
fed  with  good  results,  for  a  bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 
as  much  as  five  quarts  of  molasses  may 
be  given  daily  to  a  1,270-pound  horse 
with  advantage  to  its  health  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  its  work.  What  has  been  said 
refers  to  cane  sugar  molasses.  That 
from  sugar  beets  has  not  so  far  been 
found  quite  suitable  as  food  for  horses. 
As  feed  is  so  high  at  the  present  time 
farmers  would  do  well  to  buy  molasses  at 
the  price  quoted,  and  give  it  as  a  part  ra¬ 
tion  to  their  horses,  and  especially  to 
those  needing  plumping  up.  as  it  works 
wonders  in  that  way.  Army  horses  that 
had  to  be  retired  from  service  were  bv 
heavy  feeding  on  molasses  and  cut  hay 
and  grass  made  plump,  pretty,  polished 
and  fit  within  a  very  few  weeks,  so  that 
their  previous  riders  or  drivers  failed  to 
recognize  them.  At  first  it  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  starve  a  horse  to  take  the  mo¬ 
lasses  food,  but  soon  it  is  taken  with  rel¬ 
ish,  and  proves  helpful  and  sustaining. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


WEW  JERSEY  FARMS— Farms,  New  Jersey 
*  '  Farms — Splendidly  productive  well  located  farms. 
Send  for  lists.  A.  W.  DRESSER,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheap.  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  a, 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 


valuable  farm  of  about  200 
aeres  Good  orchard;  fine  timber 


?-A 


FOR  SALE  . 

lot:  in  Wayne  l'n.,  X.  Y.  Write  for  particulars. 

1).  E.  J  EX'  I  SON,  Lock  Berlin,  New  Yo: 


brk. 


FARMS  AT  ALL  PRICES  ;  to  l<?"k 

i  — ■  at  them.  Write  for  list. 

8.  A.  BOOTH,  Greenville,  Michigan. 


ennn  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  for  sale,  5 
vilUU  to  500  acres.  $5  to  $100  an  acre:  14  states; 
buyer's  R.R.  fare  paid  up  to  1000  miles;  please  write 
what  State  you  wish  to  know  about:  illustrated  “List 
No.  19,”  describing  improved,  productive  farms,  with 
reliable  information  of  products,  markets,  climate, 
&e.,  mailed  free  by  E.  A.  STROUT  GO.,  Dept.  42, 
150  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE-12  acre  farm;  good 
buildings.  For  particulars,  address  “  OWNER,” 
Box  382,  Spring  Valley,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  For  Thanksgiving 

Apples,  Pears,  Vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Hot¬ 
house  Products  sold  on  commission. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

P|  r  Ipr  Send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLlMOL  mission  House  in  Now  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E  B  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


GKO  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FKANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 


Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY’  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York. 


FURS- HIDES 


10  to  50%  more  monoy  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furn, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  homo. 
^Writo  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

feooK  Hunters’  andTrappers’  Guide 

.Best  thing  on  thesubject overwritten. 
THlustratingall  Fur  Animals.  Leather 
‘  bound, 450  pages.  Price  82. 00.  ToHido 
_  _  andFurShipper8,$L25-  Write  today. 

ANDERSCII  BROS..  Dept*.  113  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  New  Y’ork. 


FOR  SALE 


—Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks;  50  head. 
BIGELOW  FARM,  Westbor o'.  Mass. 


rnp  CAI  T— Fine  young  Holstein  bull  nearly  fit 
run  OHLt  for  service.  Sire  is. one  of  the  great 
Ormsby  family,  whose  dam  and  sire’s  dam  average 
A.R.O.  20.92  lbs.  butter  4.88  p.C.  FAT. 
W.  II.  DRAPER  &  SON,  Troy,  New  York. 


UflllTCn-Position  by  first-class  Poultryinan. 
*1  All  I  LiU  E.  A.  JOHNSON,  Dawson,  1’a. 

COMPLETE  CREAMERY  OUTFIT-15  h.p.  engine, 
20  h.  p.  boiler,  De  Laval  Separator,  shafting,  bolt¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  etc,  Willis  J.  Best,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


HAY  WANTED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Will  buy  outright  or  handle  on  commission;  have 
large  outlet  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  ship¬ 
ping  instructions:  liberal  advances  made  drafts, 
bills  lading  attached,  w.  A.  bunting  &  co.,  i»o 

Morgan  St,,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Western  Office,  Kalamuion,  Mieli. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  j£-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two  new 
yearly  subscriptions  at  §1  each,  or  for 
club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 
The  Rural  New- Yorker,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


These  are  extracts  from  business  let¬ 
ters  recently  received.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  them,  accompanied  cash  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  : 

Keep  at  that  man  Dawley.  We  have  no 
use  for  — .  I  cannot  blame  him  not  to  want 
to  recognize  that  cow,  especially  if  she  is 
like  her  picture.  h.  h. 

New  York. 

I  notice  that  the  Jersey  controversy  goes 
merrily  on.  Very  few  here  are  interested  In 
the  Jerseys,  but  we  are  all  well  pleased 
with  the  stand  you  have  taken  in  this  matter. 
Here’s  hoping  for  the  success  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  those  suits.  w.  E.  D. 

Ohio. 

I  am  glad  there  is  one  paper  in  New  York 
State  that  is  not  afraid  to  follow  an  im¬ 
position  and  a  fraud  and  die  in  the  battle 
if  need  be,  rather  than  be  bulldozed  into  a 
retreat  by  a  threat  of  a  lawsuit.  I  glory  in 
your  grit.  You  are  the  right  kind  of  stuff. 

New  York.  d.  e.  j. 

Will  you  give  mo  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  National  Co-operative  Realty 
Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  to  their 
correspondence  course  of  real  estate,  etc., 
and  business  instructions?  c.  H.  W. 

New  York. 

This  company  purports  to  teach  the 
real  estate  business  by  mail,  and  to  start 
those  who  take  the  course  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  business.  They  charge  $30  for  the 
instructions.  We  simply  cannot  see  how 
they  can  give  instruction  on  this  subject 
that  will  be  worth  $80;  and  we  do  not  put 
much  value  in  their  co-operative  scheme, 
except  as  a  good  talking  feature  to  in¬ 
duce  you  to  take  the  course.  We  have 
had  several  such  inquiries,  but  cannot  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  our  people. 

Some  time  ago  we  referred  to  a  “little 
black  book’’  that  had  been  distributed 
among  retail  lumbermen,  and  directed 
them  in  detail  how  to  embarrass  and  an¬ 
noy  mail  order  competitors,  referring  es¬ 
pecially  to  Gordon  Van  Tine  &  Co.,  of 
Davenport,  la.,  one  of  the  schemes  being 
to  cause  frequent  applications  for  cata¬ 
logues  and  estimates  for  bills  of  goods  by 
using  different  names  for  the  repeated  re¬ 
quests.  It  seems  that  these  instructions 
were  followed  by  many  retailers,  one  mer¬ 
chant  claiming  at  a  recent  convention 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  400  cata¬ 
logues  from  one  firm  in  a  year.  If  every 
merchant  in  the  State  would  do  the  same 
he  boasted  the  mail  order  house  would 
soon  go.  It  seems  that  some  of  these 
large  catalogues  cost  to  produce  and  mail 
something  between  $1.25  and  $1.50.  The 
charge  for  them  is  seldom  in  excess  of 
15  to  25  cents,  so  that  where  one  is  mailed 
to  an  inquirer  w.ho  has  no  intention  of 
purchasing  the  house  is  out  at  least  a 
dollar  in  each  case.  As  a  result  of  this 
kind  of  warfare  the  facts  were  presented 
to  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Minneap¬ 
olis  in  the  October  term,  and  four  of  the 
best-known  and  wealthiest  lumbermen  of 
Iowa  were  indicted.  Some  15  other  lum¬ 
bermen  from  other  States  were  indictyd 
at  the  same  time.  These  indictments  will 
no  doubt  check  the  tendency  of  other 
retail  merchants’  associations  to  follow 
the  lines  of  the  lumber  association. 
Whether  one  is  a  patron  of  mail  order 
houses  or  not,  he  cannot  approve  such 
methods  to  annoy  and  embarrass  a  com¬ 
petitor.  The  retailer  has  advantage 
enough  in  being  on  the  ground  in  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  his  customer,  and  in 
having  the  goods  in  view  for  inspection 
and  immediate  delivery.  If  the  mail  order 
house  gets  his  customer  it  is  only  because 
he  wants  too  big  a  profit.  The  mail  or¬ 
der  house  has  expenses  that  the  retailer 
escapes.  It  is  not  in  business  for  fun, 
nor  for  love  of  the  customer,  but  for 
business  and  profit.  His  success  depends 
on  a  large  trade  at  small  profit.  The  re¬ 
tailer  would  do  better  to  study  the  mail 
order  house  methods  with  a  view  to  meet¬ 
ing  their  prices  rather  than  expose  him¬ 
self  to  the  verdicts  of  courts  by  conspir¬ 
ing  to  interfere  unlawfully  with  legiti¬ 
mate  trade. 

Will  you  please  investigate  the  Western 
Pump  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  tell 
us  if  you  think  the  stock  of  the  company  a 
safe  investment?  We  are  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  some  pumping  machinery.  We  are  not 
so  much  interested  in  the  stock,  but  if  found 
O.  K.  we  might  invest.  s.  n. 

Ohio. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  this  stock 
to  recommend  it  to  farmers  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  The  only  business  the  company 
has  done  yet  is  to  sell  its  stock.  It  has 
no  factory  and  is  unwilling  to  give  out 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  business. 
There  is  absolutely  no  chance  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  make  a  good  investment  in  stocks 
that  are  constantly  being  offered  them  to 
promote  one  scheme  or  another.  The 
good  things  are  kept  for  the  men  who 
put  their  time  and  money  into  them  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  business  for 
themselves.  It  is  only  the  worthless 
that  are  offered  you,  and  the  bigger  the 
promises  the  greater  the  fake.  We  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  our  people  will 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  these 
frauds,  and  we  can  use  the  space  to  help 
them  in  other  ways.  Have  one  rule. 
Throw  all  their  tempting  literature  into 
the  fire  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it  there. 


Can  you  toll  me  if  the  following  advertise 
fnent  is  reliable? 

“Let  me  sell  your  patent.  My  book  based 
upon  sixteen  years’  experience  as  a  patent 
salesman  mailed  free.  Patent  sales  exclusive¬ 
ly.  If  you  have  United  States  or  foreign 
patents  for  sale,  call,  write  or  telephone.’’ 

We  do  not  know  what  paper  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  clipped  from.  One  thing 
about  it  was  significant;  the  advertise¬ 
ment  above  it  had  been  torn  through  so 
that  the  one  word  “Ostrander”  appeared 
on  the  ragged  margin.  The  agents  who 
advertise  to  sell  patents  follow  the  Os¬ 
trander  line  of  selling  farms.  That  is, 
3rou  pay  a  fee  right  on  the  start,  and 
that  is  about  the  last  you  ever  hear  of 
them.  Ask  them  to  do  the  selling  first, 
and  pay  them  afterwards,  and  see  what 
they  say. 

Some  .  years  ago  a  syndicate  was 
formed  in  London  to  go  into  the  cold 
storage  business.  Of  course  it  was  a 
stock  company,  and  equally,  of  course, 
the  promoters  found  their  way  to  New 
York  City.  We  were  told  all  about  the 
great  trade  in  perishable  products  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  wonderful  profits  to  be  made 
in  the  cold  storage  plan  outlined.  The 
representative  succeeded  in  getting  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  meeting  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
Fruit  Growers  being  held  at  the  time  in 
New  York  City,  and  being  a  ready  talker 
and  familiar  with  the  fruit  trade  he 
made  a  favorable  impression.  At  that 
time  an  employee  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  office 
had  saved  up  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and 
being  from  England  felt  he  would  like 
to  go  back  as  an  employee  of  the  concern. 
He  was,  of  course,  encouraged  to  do  so, 
and  induced  to  invest  his  money  with 
the  company.  Lie  lost  every  cent  of  it. 
We  learn  now  that  the  same  people  who 
promoted  the  London  company  are  or¬ 
ganizing  a  similar  scheme  for  Hamburg, 
and  the  city  papers  are  booming  it.  We 
do  not  know  whether  these  daily  papers 
get  paid  for  the  interviews  they  publish 
on  the  subject  or  not.  Some  of  them  are 
not  above  such  an  evidence  of  enterprise : 
but  if  they  are  only  hoodwinked  by  slick 
promoters  to  further  such  schemes  the 
result  is  only  a  degree  less  to  their 
credit.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  leop¬ 
ards  have  changed  their  spots  in  seven 
years. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  Ontario 
Correspondence  School  of  Veterinary  Science, 
London,  Ontario,  Canada,  is  reliable,  and  can 
it  teach  veterinary  science  successfully  by 

?  ,  ,  l.  d.  w. 

Maryland. 

This  concern  was  working  a  scheme  in 
this  State  some  years  ago  that  we  did  not 
like,  and  have  since  refused  their  adver¬ 
tising.  A  course  of  reading  is  good 
enough  in  its  way,  but  if  you  want  to 
take  a  course  in  veterinary  science  that 
entitles  you  to  practice,  you  will  need  to 
attend  some  recognized  school,  such  as 
the  veterinary  school  at  Cornell,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Chas.  H.  Manley,  who  left  St.  Johns, 
Mich.,  without  leaving  his  future  address 
and  set  up  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in 
bankruptcy  with  liabilities  of  more  than 
$13,000  and  assets  of  less  than  $2,000.  Llis 
business  was  portable  houses  and  incuba¬ 
tors.  It  wall  be  remembered  that  sub¬ 
scribers  reported  they  could  not  get 
either  goods  or  refund  of  money  after 
sending  his  order  and  remittance  before 
he  left  Michigan. 

I  enclose  $1,  for  which  please  send  10 
week  trial  subscriptions  to  the  following  10 
names  ami  addresses.  I  like  your  paper  and 
want  to  help  it  along.  s.  e.  h. 

New  York. 

I  enclose  my  next  year’s  subscription,  one 
dollar.  I  also  want  to  see  you  win  your 
suit.  The  way  you  thrash  the  fakers  suits 
me  to  a  “T.”  Success  to  the  men  behind  The 
K.  N.-Y.  Here  is  a  ten  weeks  subscriber,  a 
retired  hotel  man,  who  wants  to  be  a  farmer. 
Pennsylvania.  j.  l.  c. 

The  above  two  letters  indicate  the  kind 
of  letters  that  help.  On  the  basis  of 
averages  the  above  friend  who  sent  ten 
names  with  that  dollar,  added  eight  regu¬ 
lar  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  list. 
The  other  one  not  only  sent  remittance 
for  the  present  year,  but  for  an  extra  year 
in  advance,  and  included  an  extra  dime 
for  the  hotel  man  who  wants  to  be  a 
farmer.  This,  we  repeat,  is  work  that 
helps.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  being  done. 
We  could  fill  pages  of  the  paper  every 
week  with  such  letters,  but  it  is  a  work 
that  must  be  kept  up  to  be  effective.  There 
are  a  class  of  people  who  would  like  to 
see  The  R.  N.-Y.  grow  small  in  circu¬ 
lation  until  it  went  out  of  existence.  It 
does  not  foster  their  particular  kind  of 
business.  For  that  reason  those  who  are 
benefited  by  what  the  paper  is  doing,  and 
those  who  approve  its  policy,  should  be 
equally  active  in  supporting  it  and  in¬ 
creasing  its  spread  among  the  people. 

If  you  will  do  this,  send  in  your  own 
renewal  promptly  and  a  dime  for  a  ten- 
cent  order  occasionally  for  a  neighbor. 
We  will  try  to  see  that  the  paper  con¬ 
tinues  to  support  your  interest  and  cham¬ 
pion  your  honest  rights.  j.  j.  D. 


Extra 
Weight 

“  Iif Profit 


After  selecting  the  nice,  trim,  shapely  pullets  for  winter  lay-, 
ers,  fat  the  culls  and  young  cockerels  for  early  market.  This  is 
a  profitable  adjunct  to  the  poultry  business  and  when  properly 
carried  cn  is  like  finding  good  money.  Try  it  and  make  a  good 
thing  better  by  giving  regular  portions  of 

Dr.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

in  some  one  of  the  daily  feeds.  Its  use  corrects  any  tendency 
toward  indigestion  and  a  consequent  "going  back"  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fowl.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  prescription  of  Dr. 
Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  and  is  endorsed  by  leading  poultry  men 
and  fanciers  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  (besides  bitter  tonics  for  digestion)  of  iron  for  the  blood 
and  the  cleansing  nitrates  which  expel  poisonous  matter.  It  fats 
fowls  in  less  time  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  way  of  feeding, 
makes  chicks  mature  early  and  hens  lay  abundance  of  eggs.  It 
is  also  a  germicide  and  prevents  disease.  A  penny’s  worth  feeds 
30  hens  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee . 


l/^lbs.  25c.,  mail  or  express,  40c. 
5  lbs.  60c.  13  lbs.  $1.25. 

25  lb.  pall  $2.50. 


Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
•  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  onr  I  KE E  KOOK, 
“Hew  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


FIRST-CLASS 

MATED 


HOMER  PIGEONS  salL 

Consult  yonr  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  VVM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


SALE.  MATED  STOCK  HOMERS. 

Bred  along  scientific  lines.  Guaranteed  to  be  prolific 
producers.  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  pair.  Address 
DELAWARE  SQUAI5  FARM  00.,  Bridgevillo,  Ik.. 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Special  Bargains  in  Pekin 
Ducks  for  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Mated  pens  of  five 
ducks  and  drake  $8.00.  two 
pons  $15.00,  selected  breed- 
„  ers  or  matured  young  ones. 
Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  .Barred 
and  White  Rocks  ami  White  Wyandottes.  1,000 
pullets  for  sale.  Cockerels  in  any  number.  Sixty-five 
ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  at  the  last  Poughkeepsie, 
Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows  Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Catalogue  Free. 


PULLETS  WANTED. 

Any  number,  any  variety,  anywhere. 

Write  for  Prices. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO., 

133  Friend  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  mos.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  11.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

No.  30,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

.....  .  .  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

•n  i  1  l,tlllfcy  an<* *  fanc*y  demand  increasing  we  are 
still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and  will 
sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Wo  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accepted  order. 

CHOICE  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  Ssff^-SSSS: 

All  pure  stock.  For  sale.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 

DARRKD  Rocks,  Brown  I leghorns,  Toulouse  Geese, 

at  bait  price.  Write  NELSON'S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

300  Selected  Cockerels.  Fine  show  birds  and  breed- 
ers- ,  A 1 1  ,s.to<'k  sold  on  approval,  $2  to  $50  each. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N  Y 


HEHS  WILL  LAY 

twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile,  produce  better 
hatches,  heavier  fowls,  earlier  broilers  and 
bigger  profits  if  fed  green  cut  bunc,  rich  in 
protein  and  all  other  egg  elements. 

MANNPC  LATEST  MODEL 
nmmi  bone  cutter 

Sent  on  1 0  Days  Froo  T rial.  No  money 
In  advance.  Ncverclogs.  Cuts  fast, easy  aud 
fine.  Cat'lg  free. 


*.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mass, 


ORE  EGQS 


Must’ s  Egg  Producer^— keens 
hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 
,.rlC,C.S  1Jct'°r?c  Per  IK  at  dealers. 
Au.sf  »  Egg  ltecorrl  and  valuable 
bl^klet/r.  e.  Write  today. 

WJU/AM  rust  &  SONS. 
%  ■_ f  ■  ** ew  Brunswick.  N.  J 


BANNER 

VERMIN 


LICE  AND 
POWDER 


A  cheap,  effective  dis- 
\  x//dyL\  1G\\1  infectant  and  remedy, 
in  powder  form  to  bo 
dusted  on.  Perfectly 
harmless.  5  oz.  15e.  1  lb.  40c  (postpaid) 
Mbs. 50c.  6Mlbs.$i.OO.  (f.o.b.N.  Y.  City) 
Excelsior -Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.. 
Dept.  HO  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


PD 1 1 1  TRYMFN  Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
,  yV  1  H  I  III  L II  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso-. 
Iutely  free.  Last  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta, P.%, 

CHOICE  R.  c.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  fanu 
raised.  A.  S.  BRIAN.  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 

BUFF  ROCK  For  Sale.  Address**  ^ookorels 

A.  L.  VRLELANi),  Box  288,  Nutley,  Now  Jersey 

RUFF  and  White  Holland  Turkeys,  Elephant  Strain,  $r> pair; 

To uln line  (mllso  $-i  pair;  Mainnintli  Pekin  Puck*  $2  pair; 
It.  I.  Reds  $1  up;  trio  ol  It.  1.  Whites  $f»;  order  direct. 

FLORENCE  WILSON,  Chandlersviile,  Ohio. 

H™’s  TfET”  AND  EGGS  ARE  scarce.— Feed 
Mikiishel-Sjlica  Poultry  Grit,  Nature’s  egg  producer 
£end  60c.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  your  feed  dealer' 
.Edge  Hill  »Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N. 

10,000  ferrets  from  selected  breeders.  Per-. 

leet  workers.  They  exterminate  rats* 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book  and  price* 


list  free. 


S.  FA IlNS WORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio, 


CCD  R  FTC-KilIse;1  ™  small  lots;  are  strong  and 
•  I  w  healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 

rabbit  hunters.  Also,  a  few  ehoieo  Fox  Terrier  Pups 
For  descriptive  circular  and  price  list,  write 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London, Ohio 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 

rOLLIE  PUPS  AND  WHITE  AND  BROWN 
FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Gx-ove  City,  Pa. 


WOODLANDS  FARM 

bold  nnr  Third  A  nnunl  o  n  nr  v  i.  rrr  tt. 


* 

V 


* 

* 

Rock?  beginning  M.iw^h,Ulf1lale  °,f  SV  C‘  W.  Leghorns.  W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  Plymouth 
,  ginning  May  1st.  \\  ooulands  Farm,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant  in  America,  now  has  on  hand 

. . Q,  OOO  YrEUFtS 


will  be  offered  in  this  Sale,  at  about  one-half  their  actual 


,-inoa;  uuou  lur  tiggs  l)V  T, 

$l.e0  to  $2,00  each;  Males,  $11.00  to  $5  00. 

EGGS  FOR  /  Sj.V’fJ®  U?n,b  White  Leghorns, 
S  White  Wyandottes, 
l  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 


HATCHING 


LEE  T.  HALLOCK. 


Per  13. 
$2.00 
3.50 

„ - - - o,  2.00 

sknd  fob  1  rke  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Proprietor.  ... 


Per  100. 
$8.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Per  1,000. 
$00.00 
80.00 
00.00 


IONA.  New  Jersey 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Fun  and  Amusement  For  All— The  Editor  Tells 
You  How  You  Can  Always  Have  An  En¬ 
tertainer  at  Your  Command. 


The  Editor  has  told  the  readers  of  this  paper 
month  after  month  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
rest  and  recreation — that  in  order  to  break  the 
monotony  and  drive  away  dull  care  and  get  the 
most  out  of  life  we  must  relax  from  work  and  for¬ 
get  business. 

How  do  you  enjoy  yourself  after  the  day’s  work 
is  finished,  the  chores  and  odd  jobs  taken  care  off 
Then  you  are  ready  for  something  to  amuse, 
please  and  instruct  as  well.  The  old  and  young 
alike  must  have  rest  and  recreation  for  we  all 
know  that  “all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy."  „  „  , 

Music  for  Your  Homel 

Can  you  imagine  anything  from  which  you  could 
derive  more  pleasure,  more  fun  and  actual  rest 
and  recreation  than  from  a  Genuine  Edison  Phon¬ 
ograph?  I  do  not  mean  the  old.  raspy,  choky, 
so  atchy  kind  of  talking  machine  so  commonly 
heard,  but  a  Genuine  Edison— the  very  latest  im¬ 
proved  Outfit  No.  5  that  reproduces  to  perfect  ex¬ 
actness  the  finest  music  in  the  world. 

Just  think  of  having  in  your  own  home  such  a 
marvelous  instrument — an  entertainer  always  at 
your  command,  one  that  needs  no  coaxing,  never 
tires  and  never  disappoints.  At  any  time  during 
the  day  or  the  long  evenings  you  can  sit  on  your 
own  porch  or  in  your  own  parlor  and  listen  to  the 
sweet  voice  of  some  world-famed  singer— a  song 
sung  by  a  voice  so  beautiful  and  brilliant  that 
thousands  have  sat  in  rapt  wonderment  drinking 
in  the  very  sweetness  of  the  song. 

You,  too,  can  hear  the  very  song  that  thousands 
have  paid  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  seat  to  hear,  and  when 
the  song  is  finished  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  move 
the  reproducer  to  the  beginning  and  you  will  hear 
the  song  again  in  all  its  sweetness. 

ninstrel  Shows  and  Opera! 

And  that  is  not  all;  the  greatest  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  of  the  world  will  play  for  you— waltzes, 
marches,  two-steps,  overtures,  concert  pieces,  all 
the  old  master  classics  as  well  as  the  latest  min¬ 
strel  shows  and  comic  opera  music.  The  very 
same  minstrels  that  amuse  packed  houses  in  the 
large  cities  night  after  night  will  make  you  laugh 
at  their  comic  songs  and  funny  jokes. 


A  Concert  At  Any  Time. 

You  and  your  family,  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  can  have  a  concert,  musicale,  dance  or  song 
as  often  and  as  much  as  you  like.  You  can  sit 
in  your  own  parlor  or  on  your  own  porch  and 
listen  to  a  program  like  this: 

8838— “Feast  of  ban  terns  Overture” . Orchestra 

ill  13— “Courtship  of  Barney  and  Eileen” . Recitation 

8809— “Wllbelmlna  Waltzes” . Orchestra 

9072 — “Mississippi  Minstrels” . Minstrel  Show 

7590— “Holy  City” . Violin  Solo 

pi  tit — ■ “Even  body  Works  But  Father” .  ..  ..Band 

8!W2— “Virginia  Reel” . •■>••• 

9008— “Chimes  From  Normandy” . Band 

8854 — “Ring  the  Bells  of  Heaven” . Church  Chimes 

8128 — “Wedding  of  the  Winds”. .  Waltz 

9(.t9_“Have  You  Seen  My  Henry  Brown” . Coon  Song 

5019— “Abide  With  Me” . Baritone  Solo 

8994— “Thoroughbred”  (Two-Step) . . Band 

7422— “Man  Behind  The  Gun” — (Sousa) . Band 

You  have  hundreds  of  other  pieces  to  choose 
from  and  can  make  up  a  program  to  suit  your  own 
taste.  The  great  value  of  the  Edison  concerts  is 
that  there  is  no  end  to  what  you  can  hear  and 
enjoy.  Your  own  boys  and  girls  and  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  neighborhood  would  rather  listen  to 
the  Edison  Phonograph  than  seek  pleasure  else¬ 
where — pleasures  that  may  not  be  as  enjoyable 
or  as  elevating  as  this. 

The  Editor  knows  that  this  wonderful  Instru¬ 
ment  can  now  be  had  on  free  trial  and  urges  you 
to  sign  the  coupon  and  get  an  Edison  catalog  free. 
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¥  AAI/  at  this  haonv  home  scene— all  enjoying  the  Edison  phonograph.  The  Edison  has  indeed  been  rightly  cayed  the 

LOOK  holilP  if  vou  Rave  heard  only  the  old  style  machines  or  the  rasping,  scratching  imitation  machines  heard  at  county  fairs  and  the  like,  you 
cannot  imagine  what  a*  treasure^ ^ of  good  ^ cheer, what  endless  entertainment  the  new  improved  genuine  Edison  phonograph  can  give  to  all  your  family 


MR.  EDISON 

B  "I  Want  to  See  a  PhonographinJEvery 
1  American  Home.”  > —  > 

The  phonograph,  as  the  reader  may  know,  is  the  wizard  s  hobby.  Ldtftffft- 

A  New  Style  Edison  Phonograph  The  Parlor  Grand 
Outfit  No.  5!  The  latest  perfected  product  of  Mr.  Edison’s 
factory.  The  new  outfit  No.  5!  Latest  improvements^new  feat- 
ures  —  exclusive  points  of  superiority. 

See  It— Hear  It!  Get  this  remarkable  instrument  in  your  own  home— then  you  will  see  how  far  superior  this 
is  to  any  ordinary  talking  machine — far  superior  even  to  the  finest  Edison  Machines  you  have  heard  heretofore. 


FREE  TRIAL 


While  this  offer  lasts  every  respon¬ 
sible  person  can  get  on  absolutely  free 
trial  of  this  wonderful  Parlor  Grand 
Outfit  No.  5.  This  outfit  will  be  sent 
direct  to  your  own  home  without  paying  us  a  single  cent  in  advance — you  make  no  deposit- 
pay  us  no  C.  O.  D. — no  guarantee.  The  New  OutfitNo.  5  is  sent  you  on  absolute  free  trial 
in  your  own  home.  We  allow  from  forty-eight  hours  to  a  week’s  trial  in  your  own  home; 
then  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  instrument — if  you  do  not  think  it  is  the  clearest  and 
most  beautiful  phonograph  you  ever  heard,  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
not  charge  you  one  cent  for  the  trial. 

Try  the  instrument  in  your  own  home,  play  the  stirring  waltzes,  the  two-steps,  marches,  concert 
pieces,  both  grand  and  comic  opera— hear  the  greatest  hands  and  orchestras  in  the  world,  listen  to 
the  songs  of  the  world-famed  singers,  laugh  at  the  funny  minstrel  sketches,  coon  songs  and  comic 
recitations.  Play  all  these  and  the  many  other  wonderful  pieces  you  can  hear  through  the  Edison 
Phonograph — the  New  Outfit  No.  5.  The  trial  is  FREE,  and  you  may  return  the  instrument  at  our 
expense  if  you  don’t  wish  to  keep  it.  If  you  decide  to  keep  this  Parlor  Grand  Outfit  No.  5  you  may 
send  cash  in  full  or  pay  on  easiest  terms,  just  as  you  prefer. 

/\/\  £|  Allf'ii'if I)  now  buys  a  genuine  new  style  Edison  outfit  including 
IflUlHII  one  dozen  highly  finished  genuine  Edison  records.  The 
finest  improved  model  Edison  outfit  only  $3.50  a  month.  And  at  ROCK-BOTTOM 
PRICE,  no  matter  whether  you  send  cash  in  full  or  pay  on  our  easiest  terms.  Sur 
prising  rock-bottom  prices  on  the  finest  im-  . for 


$ 
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proved  Edison  outfits.  One-third  and  one-half 
the  price  of  inferior  imitations 

For  Cash  in  Full  we  cannot  allow  any 
The  price  we  ask  is  the  very  lowest  possible 
and  is  exactly  the  same  whether  you  pay 
cash  in  full  or  in  small  installments.  Get 
the  outfit  on  free  trial  any  way— then  you 
can  decide. 


Catalog 


EDISON  CATALOGS  FREE 

Sign  this  coupon  and  get  the  great  Edison  catalogs, 
the  catalog  of  phonographs  showing  every  style 
of  Edison  machines  and  the  catalog  of  15,000 
Edison  records;  also  the  magnificent  circular  of  our 
new  Edison  Parlor  Grand  outfit  No.  5.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  rock-bottom  prices  on  the 
.  finest  kind  of  talking  machines.  Get  all  these 
catalogs  free,  prepaid,  and  select  the  machine 
you  want  to  try  on  free  trial  offer. 

responsible  reader  of  this  paper  should  sign 
this  coupon.  You  need  not  bother 
with  a  letter,  just  write  your  name 
and  address  plainly  on  the  coupon  and 
.  _  .  mail  in  an  envelope.  Sign  Coupon  NOW, 

^  ’•  ^  or  send  postal  or  letter. 

FREDERICK  BABS0N 

Vice-President 

EDISON  PHONOGRAPH  DISTRIBUTORS 
Edison  Building,  Suite  3588 
CHICAGO 


Just  Sign 
and  Mail 
Coupon 


NO  LETTER  NECESSARY;  THE  COUPON  WILL  DO 


The  New  Parlor  Grand  Outfit 

No  5  *s  so  far  suPerior  t0  tiie  ordinary  talk- 
- - —  ing  machines  that  there  is  absolutely 

no  comparison. 

Even  the  old  Edison  Outfit  No.  5,  the  peer  of 
all  outfits,  is  now  eclipsed.  This  new  No.  5  is 
equipped  with  the  brand  new  style  Floral  Horn, 
a  type  of  horn  that  is  now  being  produced  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  a  much  larger  horn  than 
that  used  on  the  old  outfit  No.  5;  it  is  the  most 
handsome  horn  ever  put  out,  being  hand  decor¬ 
ated  with  beautiful  flowers  in  many  tasty  colors. 
But  the  real  reason  we  chose  this  extra  large 
Floral  horn  is  because  of  its  acoustic  prop¬ 
erties  ;  the  reproduction  of  sound  from  this 
horn  is  simply  perfect,  giving  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  volume  the  finest  tonal  shading,  every 
instrument  of  a  brass  band,  every  whisper  of  a 
recitation  being  e*ven  full  value  in  the  most 
natural  manner  conceivable. 

Among  other  exclusive  features,  this  New 
Style  Outfit  No.  5  is  equipped  with:  (1)  A  con- 
necto.  (2)  An  automatic  stop.  (3)  An  auto¬ 
matic  brush.  (4)  A  tone  modifier.  (5)  Various 
equipments  and  extras  not  given  heretofore 
with  any  phonograph  outfit,  all  extras  the  value 
and  importance  of  which  you  will  quickly 
appreciate  when  you  get  the  Parlor  Grand 
outfit  on  free  trial.  The  modifier,  with  which 
you  can  in  an  instant  Increase  or  decrease  the 
volume  of  sound,  itself  makes  this  machine 
worth  much  more  than  any  other  outfit.  All 
the  superior  points  of  this  new  Parlor  Grand 
No.  5  outfit  are  explained  in  the  Edison  books 
which  are  sent  you  free  on  request. 

Sign  the  Coupon  or  write 
a  postal  and  get  the 
Edison  Books 
FREE,  Prepaid. 
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APPLE  CULTURE  IN 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

CULTIVATION  OR  MULCH  ? 

An  Important  Experiment. 

Let  us  call  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  We  will 
not  limit  it  to  apple  men,  but 
call  all  people  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  American  progress. 
Here  are  three  apple  stories 
which  we  may  eat  to-day! 

On  October  8,  I  was  in  an 
orchard  of  500  Baldwin  trees, 
about  35  years  old.  which 
produced  $10,000  worth  of 
fruit  this  year. 

*  *  * 

I  met  a  reliable  man  zvho, 
this  year,  sold  $1,000  zvorth  of. 
fruit  from  25  Baldwin  trees. 
*  *  * 

I  sazv  one  tree  now  49  years 
old  which  has  produced,  dur¬ 
ing  its  bearing  years,  at  least 
$350  worth  of  apples! 

*  *  * 

Do  you  expect  people  to 
believe  any  such  stories?  Yes, 
and  very  likely  you  would  say 
that  the  half  had  not  been 
tc.ld  if  you  could  go  to  these 
orchards  and  see  for  yourself! 
I  realize  what  it  means  to  a 
man  of  middle  years  to  have 
such  an  orchard  at  his  back. 
There  isn’t  any  $50,000  block 
of  stock  in  Wall  Street  that 
can  match  it.  Another  thing 
—if  you  could  study  these  or¬ 
chards  you  would  also  realize 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  what 
it  means  in  the  way  of  skill 
and  energy  to  handle  a  good 
commercial  orchard. 

But  where  is  this  wonderful 
place — in  fairyland? 

You  might  think  so  if  you 
stood  at  the  center  of  one  of 
these  orchards  and  looked 
through  long  avenues  of  green 
with  the  red  apples  hanging 
in  ropes,  and  the  trees  stag¬ 
gering  beneath  their  load. 
They  seem  to  be  reaching  out 
far  across  the  rows  for  sup¬ 
port!  The  orchard  I  speak  of 
is  at  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  but  a  few 
miles  from  Rochester.  There 
is  a  mile  of  road  at  Hilton 
which  is  said  to  run  through 
the  richest  fruit  section  in  the 
world.  That  is,  the  orchards 
of  apple,  pear  and  peach  which 
touch  this  road  are  said  to 
produce  more  money  than  any 
other  equal  area  in  tree  fruits, 
and  farther  west  through  Or¬ 
leans  and  Niagara  counties, 
and  east  and  north  through 
Wayne  there  are  hundreds  of 
oth£r  orchards  just  as  good. 
There  are  others,  too,  that 
have  been  neglected,  and  are 
not  doing  so  well.  Now,  it  is 
the  ambition  of  many  capable 


A  STONE  WALL  EXERCISE  OF  J.  H.  HALE.  Fig.  411. 


CLEARING  THE  LAND.  THE  BIG  CHESTNUT  WILL  BE  LEFT.  Fig.  412. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  A  PEACH  ORCHARD.  Fig.  413. 


and  farsighted  men  to  live  to 
see  the  time  when  the  great 
fruit  counties  of  Western  New 
York  will  be  one  great  or¬ 
chard  north  from  Rochester 
and  along  Lake  Ontario. 
These  men  expect  to  see  it 
even  more  beautiful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  than  the  great  orange 
groves  in  California. 

Is  there  anyone  who  cannot 
see  that  this  would  not  only 
benefit  this  section,  but  every 
part  of  the  State  as  well  ? 
When  one  class  of  farmers 
can  show  that  their  business 
ranks  in  importance  with  man¬ 
ufacturing,  every  other  class 
of  farmers  will  be  helped  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly. 

Now  there  is  only  one  way 
to  bring  such  a  thing  about, 
and  that  is  to  improve  the 
methods  of  growing  apples. 
There  is  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way.  The  man  who 
picks  $1,000  worth  from  25 
trees  must  be  nearer  right 
than  he  who  grows  a  crop  fit 
only  for  evaporator  or  cider 
mill.  How  can  the  cider  apple 
man  be  induced  to  grow  high- 
class  fruit?  That  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  took  up,  and  is 
the  one  I  want  to  describe. 

A  large  proportion  of  the 
orchards  in  Western  New 
York  are  in  sod.  Of  late 
years  many  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  have  given 
their  orchards  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  culture.  Some  of  them 
have  listened  to  the  arguments 
of  the  sod  or  mulch  men,  and 
have  left  certain  orchards  or 
parts  of  orchards  in  grass  for 
comparison.  Both  sides  have 
what  they  call  good  arguments, 
one  pointing  to  larger  fruit 
and  more  of  it,  the  other 
showing  less  cost  for  culture, 
higher  colored  and  firmer 
fruit,  and  greater  ability  of 
one  man  to  care  for  an  or¬ 
chard.  Some  definite  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  experiment  was 
needed  to  settle  it,  and  the 
Geneva  Station  undertook  the 
work.  I  have  advocated  the 
mulch  system  of  culture,  and 
have  a  good-sized  orchard  that 
has  never  been  plowed.  Most 
of  these  trees  are  quite  satis¬ 
factory,  yet  I  must  say  before 
we  begin  this  story,  that  I 
never  was  so  severely  tempted 
to  plow  and  cultivate,  wher¬ 
ever  the  ground  is  level  enough 
to  do  so,  as  since  I  saw  those 
Western  New  York  orchards! 

In  order  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periment  a  fair  one,  the  Sta¬ 
tion  wanted  soil  that  would  be 
a  fair  type  of  orchard  land  in 
that  section.  They  also  wanted 
trees  that  would  fairly  repre- 
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sent  those  found  in  average  orchards.  They  found 
both  in  the  orchard  of  W.  A.  Auchter,  of  South  Greece. 
Mr.  Auchter  bought  this  orchard  several  years  before  it 
was  taken  by  the  Station.  It  was  in  sod  when  he 
bought  it,  and  so  nearly  worthless  for  producing  good 
fruit  that  the  owners  contemplated  cutting  it  down.  I 
saw  a  number  of  orchards  which,  I  assume,  were  in 
much  the  same  condition.  They  were  in  sod — that  is, 
there  was  a  fair  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  among 
ihe  trees.  The  foliage  was  light  green,  or  nearly  yel¬ 
low — that  sickly  color  which  fruit  growers  know  so 
well.  There  seemed  to  Ire  only  an  inch  or  a  little  more 
of  new  wood.  The  apples,  though  very  highly  colored, 
were  small,  and  the  fruit  huds  seemed  small  and  fee¬ 
ble.  Mr.  Auchter  took  the  orchard  while  in  about  this 
condition  and  brought  it  to  a  high  bearing  capacity  by 
good  tillage  and  Soy  beans  as  a  cover  crop.  In  this 
condition  the  Station  took  it  for  an  experiment.  One- 
half  was  given  thorough  culture  of  plowing  and  careful 
harrowing  and  rolling,  followed  by  a  clover  crop.  The 
other  half  was  left  in  sod.  The  grass  was  cut  with 
a  mower  and  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  In  other 
respects  the  spraying,  pruning,  etc.,  were  the  same  on 
both  halves  of  the  field.  Now  here  seemed  a  square 
chance  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  sod  vs.  culture,  for 
any  difference  in  tree  or  crop  would  naturally  be  due  to 
the  difference  in  handling.  This  difference  in  the  trees 
was  evident  to  me  before  I  got  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  orchard.  But  we  will  see  about  that  later. 

h.  w.  c 


THE  ROUGH  PLACES  ARE  MADE  SMOOTH. 

Just  how  had  are  those  fields  where  Hale  is  starting 
his  orchards ? 

Several  people  having  asked  that  question,  we  show 
pictures  of  the  land.  It  appears  that  Hale  has  the 
habit  of  warming  a  stone  wall.  In  the  picture,  big. 
411,  he  is  sitting  near  where  the  Connecticut  Porno- 
logical  meeting  was  held.  Some  of  the  larger  trees, 
like  the  big  chestnut  shown  in  Fig.  412  (this  one  is  26 
feet  around)  will  be  saved,  but  under  Hale’s  plan, 
such  trees  as  you  see  in  the  foreground  are  burned. 
Let  a  farmer  on  the  western  prairie  take  a  look  at 
the  hillside  pictured  at  Fig.  413,  and  think  how  he 
would  like  to  clear  it!  We  are  glad  to  have  western 
boys  see  what  the  Yankees  are  willing  to  do,  in  order 
to  make  a  profitable  business  at  home.  Hale  will  haul 
out  and  pull  away  all  those  rocks.  It  may  not  be 
done  all  at  once,  but  before  the  job  is  done,  that  hill 
will  be  smooth  enough  to  mow.  You  must  understand 
that  when  an  acre  of  this  land  is  ready  it  will  have 
cost  as  much  as  the  strong,  high-priced  land  in  the 
West,  while  as  orchard  land  it  will  give  much  larger 
returns.  Even  in  grass  or  corn  these  cleared  lands  will 
probably  pay  a  greater  profit  than  the  western  lands 
because  the  prices  obtained  for  the  crop  will  be  much 
higher.  Mr.  Hale  does  not  like  the  criticism  of  his 
apple  trees.  He  says: 

1  think  yon  are  entirely  mistaken  when  you  think  that  a 
sood  apple  orchard  cannot  be  built  up  with  peaches  planted 
in  between,  and  think  I  will  demonstrate  it  to  you  in  a  few 
years.  In  fact,  the  trees  in  the  young  orchard  show  just 
what  is  coming.  The  other  orchard,  up  through  the  woods, 
which  you  criticise,  is  'way  off,  and  I  know  it,  hut  the  apple 
planting  there  was  an  afterthought,  two  years  after  the 
peach  trees  had  started,  and  I  was  too  stingy  or  did  not  have 
the  moral  courage  to  pull  up  every  fourth  peach  tree  and 
plant  apple  in  their  place,  so  I  just  stuck  the  apples  in 
between,  and  consequently  they  have  been  grown  and  boosted 
up  too  high  by  the  peach  trees.  I  know  they  will  never 
make  as  perfect  and  satisfactory  an  orchard ;  still  when  the 
peach  trees  are  out  of  the  way  I  am  confident  I  can  lick  them 
into  a  good  deal  better  shape  than  you  now  think  possible. 

The  three-year-old  apple  trees  which  were  planted 
as  fillers  in  the  peach  orchard  certainly  do  look  better 
than  the  others.  Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  in 
other  orchards,  I  think  the  peach  trees  as  they  grow 
larger  will  drive  the  apple  trees  out  of  shape. 

A  reader  in  West  Virginia  wants  to  know  how  much 
seed  Hale  uses  in  his  combination  of  cow  peas,  tur¬ 
nips  and  Crimson  clover.  Hale  replies  as  follows : 

My  cow  pea,  clover  and  turnip  combination  was  a  half 
bushel  of  cow  peas,  12  pounds  clover  seed  and  one  pound  of 
turnip  seed  per  acre.  In  the  later  sowing,  where  the  cow 
peas  were  left  out,  15  pounds  of  clover  and  a  pound  of 
turnip  seed  was  used.  Any  more  turnips  than  that  would  be 
likely  to  furnish  too  much  shade,  and  crowd  out  the  clover, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
would  be  even  better  than  a  pound. 

The  cow  pea  seed  was  put  in  with  a  disk  harrow.  It 
is  better  especially  in  a  dry  season  to  put  them  in 
deep.  The  turnips  and  clover  were  harrowed  in.  Of 
course,  the  reader  will  understand  that  at  a  hard  frost 
the  cow  pea  vines  die,  while  the  clover  and  turnips 
keep  on  growing.  The  cow  peas  give  some  protection 
through  the  Winter.  Some  of  the  turnips  will  start 
again  in  the  Spring,  but  most  of  them  are  killed  by 
Winter.  The  critical  time  with  the  clover  is  in  March. 

h.  w.  c. 


We  are  often  asked  about  pouring  a  thin  concrete  around 
fence  posts  when  they  are  sat  in  the  holes.  The  object  is 
to  preserve  the  wood  and  hold  the  post  firmly.  The  objection 
to  this  practice  is  the  expense.  For  corner  posts  or  gate 
posts  it  would  probably  pay — otherwise  we  doubt  it. 


APPLES  AND  APPLE  SOILS. 

A  recent  writer  on  apples  says  that  “the  Newtown 
(Albemarle)  Pippin  usually  does  not  do  well  except  at 
a  high  elevation,  in  rich,  cool  coves  with  a  northern 
exposure.”  I  studied  the  Albemarle  pippin  when  liv¬ 
ing  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.  Its  success  there  is 
due,  not  to  elevation  at  all,  but  to  soil  conditions  that 
are  usually  found  in  the  elevated  mountain  coves  in 
that  section.  In  fact,  too  high  an  elevation,  an  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  line  of  perennial  springs  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  means  utter  failure.  This  apple  succeeds  in  the 
coves  because  there  the  conditions  that  all  apples  need 
are  to  be  found.  These  are  a  rich  soil,  abounding  in 
humus,  perennially  moist  but  well  drained.  The  springs 


breaking  out  on  the  mountain  sides  keep  the  soil  moist, 
and  the  rocky  debris  underlaying  and  mixed  with  a 
soil  largely  composed  of  the  decayed  leaves  from  the 
mountain  forests  above,  make  conditions  in  which 
not  only  the  Pippin,  but  any  other  apples,  thrives  best. 
But  plant  the  Pippin  on  the  mountain  sides  above 
where  these  conditions  exist,  and  the  apple  fails.  1  he 
Pippin  fails  in  the  red  clay  soil  of  the  general  valley, 
because  these  soils  are  deficient  in  humus,  and  bake 
hard  in  Summer,  so  that  the  moisture  conditions  do 
not  suit  it.  The  northern  exposure  is  better  for  ap¬ 
ples  of  any  sort,  and  with  similar  conditions  as  to  soil, 
the  coves  on  the  main  Blue  Ridge,  opening  to  the  south, 
do  not  grow  as  fine  apples  as  open  to  the  north.  This 
is  due  to  the  drying  of  the  soil  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  and  also  to  the  bringing  out  of  the  bloom  in 
Spring  at  an  unseasonable  time,  thus  making  the  crop 
more  uncertain.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  soil  and  soil- 
moisture  conditions  could  be  had  as  perfectly  in  the 
general  valleys  as  in  the  elevated  coves,  the  Albemarle 
Pippin  would  thrive  there,  too,  espcially  as  in  these 
days  we  can  control  the  fungus  that  in  low  situations 
is  apt  to  make  the  apples  “mossy,”  as  it  is  called.  The 
moisture  conditions  and  rich  soil  can  be  had  in  the 
bottom  lands  along  the  streams,  but  there,  too,  the 
frost  conditions  would  prevail.  I  have  grown  the 
Newtown  Pippin  with  success  on  land  near  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake,  but  a  few  feet  above  tide  water, 


AN  AMERICAN  MERINO.  Fig.  415. 

and  had  apples  as  fine  as  anywhere,  but  the  soil  con¬ 
ditions  were  all  right. 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  Albemarle  Pippin  and  the 
Yellow  Newtown  I  have  never  been  satisfied.  I  have 
seen  apples  in  Albemarle  County  on  trees  from  the 
northern  nurseries  of  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  and 
they  are  still  not  the  true  Albemarle  apples.  Whether 
originally  identical  or  not,  the  apple  as  it  has  long 
been  grown  in  Albemarle  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
has  developed  characteristics,  that  make  it  different  and 
better  than  the  Yellow  Newtown  of  the  North,  and  I 
believe  that  the  growers  of  Albemarle  should  stick  to 
the  old  stock.  They  have  an  apple  there,  very  similar 
to  the  Northern  Spy,  known  locally  as  the  Pilot.  This 
apple  thrives  in  the  red  clay,  and  is  an  unright  and 
rapid  grower,  but,  like  the  Northern  Spy,  is  a  long 
time  getting  into  bearing.  I  believe  that  if  the  Pippin 
was  top-worked  oh  this  stock  the  trees  might  thrive 


where  they  do  not  now.  But  the  fact  that  the  Pippin 
thrives  best  in  the  cool,  moist  cove  soil  is  a  lesson  for 
the  growing  of  apples  of  all  sorts,  for  any  apple  will 
do  better  under  the  same  conditions.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  apple  belt  I  am  sure  that  the  mulch  method  would 
be  better  for  any  apple,  and  that  the  increase  in  humus 
brought  about  by  the  plowing  under  of  legume  cover 
crops,  during  the  early  days  at  least  of  the  orchard, 
would  favor  the  development  of  the  trees,  and  tend  to 
bring  about  conditions  that  naturally  exist  in  the  coves. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


WAS  THE  ANT  HILL  RESPONSIBLE ? 

Last  Winter  was  with  us  a  very  peculiar  one,  ground 
dry  and  weather  mild.  On  coldest  day  ice  was  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  Trees  and  vines  were  prac¬ 
tically  in  sap  the  Winter  through,  more  or  less.  When 
trimming  grapevines  the  first  week  in  February,  I 
found  new  growth  two  inches  long.  The  condition  of 
ground  (dry)  is  all  that  prevented  trees  from  bloom¬ 
ing  out  full  in  midwinter.  When  Spring  finally  opened, 
trees  and  vines  seemed  so  enfeebled  that  scarcely  any 
blossoms  would  stick,  hence  there  were  no  peaches, 
and  but  few  pears  and  grapes.  This  was  the  general 
condition  on  our  place,  with  but  two  decided  excep¬ 
tions.  There  was  one  peach  tree  (seedling)  and  two 
Carman  grapevines  that  bore  full  crops,  and  in  each 
case  there  was  the  benefit  of  an  ant  bed  close  by.  Had 
all  the  rest  not  been  such  a  signal  failure,  I  would  not 
be  so  much  surprised.  The  peach  tree  is  one  out  of 
about  300  surrounding  it,  of  same  age,  on  same  kind 
of  land.  It  is  a  cross  between  Elberta  and  Bell,  but  is 
a  cling  and  ripens  midway  between  the  two.  It  is 
large,  fine  color  and  quality,  and  its  bearing,  when 
everything  else  failed,  made  me  almost  dream  of  bo¬ 
nanzas.  There  was  no  difference  between  location  and 
condition  of  this. tree  and  the  rest,  only  that  it  has  a  big 
ant  bed  close  by.  As  stated  above,  the  grape  crop  was 
near  about  a  failure  also.  The  vines  put  out  very 
feebly  in  Spring,  bore  but  little  and  have  not  much  re¬ 
covered  up  to  this  day.  This,  with  the  exception  of 
but  two  vines,  that  have  a  big  ant  bed  right  between 
them. 

They  came  out  vigorously,  set  and  matured  a  fine 
crop,  made  an  excellent  growth,  and  even  bore  quite 
a  second  crop  on  the  lateral  growth.  Does  not  this 
indicate  that  the  much  despised  red  ant  has  been 
caught  performing  some  good?  In  what  way  now,  is 
the  question.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  draw  a  lesson 
from  this?  The  only  theory  I  can  advance  is,  that 
the  ants  working  the  soil  to  a  great  depth,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  all  vegetation  about  their  dens  at  the  surface,  gave 
an  additional  amount  of  moisture  other  plants  did  not 
have,  and  which  may  have  made  the  difference  in  a  very 
dry  season.  However,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  clean  and  persistent  cultivation,  be¬ 
cause  orchards  in  our  latitude  kept  clean  fared  as  a 
rule  no  better  than  others  in  grass.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  some  of  your  southern  readers,  if 
they  have  ever  observed  anything  similar  as  regards  a 
possible  benefit  of  ants  among  trees  and  vines.  .  Both 
orchard  and  vineyard  had  been  fairly  well  cultivated 
and  cared  for.  J-  w.  stubenrauch. 

Texas.  _ _ _ 

HANDLING  SEED  CORN.— I  always  select  seed 
corn  in  the  Fall,  as  the  corn  is  being  put  in  the  crib. 

I  pick  out  the  well-filied-out,  deep-grained,  vigorous 
looking  ears,  always  paying  more  attention  to  form  of 
ear  than  size.  I  have  never  considered  the  stalk,  in 
picking  out  seed,  although  I  firmly  believe  the  corn 
crop  could  be  very  materially  increased  by.  going 
through  the  fields  at  tasseling  time  and  removing  the 
tassels  from  the  barren  stalks.  With  regards  to  stor¬ 
ing,  the  ears  are  immediately  stored  on  boards  that 
are'  nailed  on  the  under  side  of  the  beams  overhead  in 
the  wagon  house,  a  place  where  the  air  can  get  at 
them  from  all  sides,  which  is  the  all  important  factor  in 
storing  seed  corn  successfully.  As  I  write,  I  have,  ly¬ 
ing  on  my  desk,  four  ears  of  corn,  shucked  yester¬ 
day,  the  aggregate  weight  of  which  is  &]/2  pounds,  the 
largest  one  weighing  iust  31  ounces,  the  smallest  22 

ounces  WATSON  A.  CONOVER. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. _ 

POISON  IVY. — I  see  cn  page  716  A.  O.  Gildersleeve  says 
that  to  he  Immune  from  the  effect  of  poison  Ivy  one  should 
chew  some  of  the  leaves.  Now  to  all  that  are  tempted  to 
try  it  I  say  don’t.  I  have  in  my  mind  two  cases  where  that 
scheme  was  tried  with  very  had  results.  One  man  in  a 
spirit  of  smartness  chewed  a  leaf  of  ivy :  result,  he  lost  two 
weeks’  time  in  haying  at  $2.50  per  day,  besides  intense 
suffering.  He  could  not  eat  anything  hut  liquid  food  for 
10  days.  The  other,  a  man  of  sound  sense  who  was  immune 
to  the  poison  of  ivy,  in  a  heedless  moment  chewed  a  leaf. 
That  night  when  he  went  home  he  kissed  his  wife  and  babv 
hoy:  result,  the  wife  and  bahy  had  a  very  serious  attack  of 
ivy  poison.  I  find  that  a  solution  of  copperas  and  water  is 
the  best  thing  that  I  can  use.  I  have  had  my  wrists  and 
arms  all  raw,  and  so  painful  that  I  could  not  sleep  nights, 
cured  with  three  applications.  «•  M.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 
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"YELLOW"  LITERATURE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  Opinion  of  a  Connecticut  Man. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  book  entitled  “The  New 
Agriculture,”  by  T.  Byard  Collins,  published  by  M'unn 
&  Company,  New  York,  some  time  ago.  The  volume 
is  another  addition  to  the  rapidly  growing  yellow  jour¬ 
nal  “literature”  of  agriculture.  In  speaking  of  “new 
creations”  in  plant  breeding,  he  says:  “They  stimulate 
the  imagination  until  man  dreams  of  the  future  as  if 
he  were  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  opium.”  We 
certainly  are  justified  after  a  perusal  of  its  pages  in 
feeling  that  some  such  stimulus  must  have  caused  its 
writing. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  flamboyant  statements 
as  this  book  contains  are  foisted  upon  an 
unsuspecting  public.  If  the  scientific  maga¬ 
zine  published  by  the  same  publishers  were 
edited  with  like  inability,  it  would  never 
have  attained  the  justly  prominent  place  it 
holds.  It  seems,  however,  that  when  a  man 
of  this  type  wishes  to  write  a  book  on 
scientific  (?)  agriculture,  he  thinks  that 
a  vivid  (or  should  I  say  lurid  ?)  imag¬ 
ination  is  his  chief  necessary  asset.  Chem¬ 
istry,  botany  and  physics  are  juggled  in  a 
most  awe-inspiring  way.  It  is  certainly  a 
pity  that  a  man  with  evidently  no  scientific 
training,  and  who  is  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  practical  agriculture,  should  possibly 
have  it  in  his  power  to  persuade  men  who 
are  tired  of  a  “strenuous”  city  life  to  take 
up  agricultural  pursuits  for  which  they  are 
liot  educationally  fitted,  by  brilliant  but 
untruthful  pictures  of  the  profits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  soil.  The  book  is  packed 
with  facts,  and  if  it  were  relieved  of  most 
of  its  adjectives,  and  the  large  amount  of 
chaff  carefully  winnowed,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  productive  of  good  in  adver¬ 
tising  the  advance  in  agricultural  methods. 

But  right  here  is  the  point:  If  the  author 
is  unwilling  or  unfit  to  select  from  pub¬ 
lished  work  or  interviews  that  which  is  fact 
and  that  which  is  fiction  can  the  average 
reader  be  expected  to  do  so?  We  have 
laws  to  protect  us  from  adulterated  foods 
and  fertilizers,  but  what  is  our  safeguard 
against  adulterated  agricultural  writings? 

Men  who  are  investigating  problems  in  re¬ 
lation  to  agricultural  science  are  often 
called  upon  to  publish  tentative  conclusions 
in  technical  journals,  in  order  that  criti¬ 
cism  may  be  obtained  and  the  final  truth 
brought  nearer;  but  broadcast  distribution 
to  the  non-technical  public  of  exaggerated 
accounts  of  such  work  only  serves  to  bring 
their  efforts  into  ridicule. 

What  protection  from  making  a  possibly 
losing  investment  does  the  city  man  with 
a  longing  for  the  farm  have  when  he 
reads :  “A  competent  business  man  or  a 
wideawake  professional  man  may,  by  no 
fault  of  his  own,  be  starved  out  of  a  given 
locality,  but  probably  no  one  ever  heard 
of  an  intelligent,  energetic  and  frugal 
farmer  who  failed  to  make  a  comfortable 
living.”  (p.  40).  Witness  also  this  piece 
of  news :  “The  pests  of  his  plants  and  the 
diseases  of  his  animals  which  were  once 
the  terror  of  the  farmer  are  now  so  subject 
to  control  and  cure  as  to  give  him  little 
more  than  passing  concern.”  (p.  27). 

Again,  we  read:  “If  there  is  not  enough 
nitrogen  in  your  soil,  you  may  sow  it 
broadcast  with  bacteria  at  four  cents  an 
acre,  and  these  microscopic  organisms  will 
extract  the  needed  element  from  the  air 
and  feed  it  to  your  plants.”  (p.  28). 

It  cannot  be  said  that  such  statements 
are  actual  untruths,  but  they  belong  to  a 
class  which  should  be  qualified,  limited  and 
explained ;  and,  as  they  stand,  are  mislead- 


graph  we  read :  “These  wonderful  works  in  the  plant 
world  are  fraught  with  a  large  meaning.  *  *  *  They 
mean  the  discrediting  and  rejection- of  a  great  body  of 
hoary  doctrine.  They  mean  that  Mendel  is  an  au¬ 
thority  no  longer,  and  that  Hubrecht  and  De  Vries 
must  reconstruct  their  theories.  They  are  profoundly 
affecting  philosophy,  and  are  battering  at  the  very 
foundations  of  chemistry,  d  hey  mean  that  heredity  is 
only  the  sum  of  all  past  environments,  and  that  ac¬ 
quired  characters  may  not  only  be  transmitted,  but  that 
they  are  the  only  characteristics  which  are  transmitted.” 
(p.  218).  We  can  only  wonder  at  the  “cheek”  of  the 
author.  What  a  great  man  he  will  be  when  his  theo¬ 
ries  are  published.  In  the  meantime  we  recommend 
that  lie  read  Dc  Vries’  new  book,  in  which  he  uses  the 


IT  ALE’S  ORCHARD  LAND  AFTER  ONCE  BURNING.  Fig.  416. 


ing  exaggerations.  We  cannot  even  be  this 
charitable  to  the  following:  “The  com¬ 
posite  elements  of  a  plant  are  carbon,  hy¬ 
drogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and,  in 
smaller  measure,  potassium,  lime,  magnesium  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  These  last  elements  are  usually  abund¬ 
antly  present  in  almost  all  soils.  If  they  seem  to  be 
lacking,  it  is  not  that  they  are  really  so,  but  that  they 
are  locked  in  combinations  which  make  them  unavail¬ 
able.  By  methods  and  systems  of  plowing  and  plant¬ 
ing  these  elements  may  be  unlocked  and  brought  out 
into  useful  form,  so  that  no  soil  need  be  permanently 
poor  for  the  lack  of  them.”  (p.  106).  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  make  any  comment  on  a  statement  as  re¬ 
markable  as  this. 

In  the  chapter  on  “New  Creations”  we  have  a  new 
edition  of  the  typical  hyperboles  that  have  been  going 
their  rounds  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  last  para- 
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See  Ruralisms,  Page  842. 

work  of  these  same  plant  breeders  as  additional  data 
for  his  theory.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  brand  of 
the  “nature  faker”  is  at  present  popular.  However,  it 
does  seem  odd  that  some  of  these  publishers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  nature  books  who  have  reputed  conservatism 
along  other  scientific  lines  cannot  get  hold  of  conser¬ 
vative  “literary  advisers”  in  subjects  related  to  agri¬ 
culture.  After  reading  the  book,  we  may  feel  in  the 
mood  to  take  deeply  to  heart  at  least  one  of  its  sen¬ 
tences  :  “Long  live  .King  Humbug !  He  still  feeds  fools 
on  flapdoodle,  and  many  of  them  have  large  and  flour¬ 
ishing  families  who  will  perpetuate  the  breed  to  the  re¬ 
motest  generations.”  (p.  259).  e.  m.  east,  ph.  d. 
Conn.  Exp.  Station. 


PLUMS  IN  THE  HENYARD. 

I  notice  your  remark  under  “Brevities,”  page  756,  regard¬ 
ing  planting  plum  trees  in  lienyard.  Can  you  give  me  full 
information  in  regard  to  suitable  ground,  culture,  spraying, 
if  any,  at  what  age  they  bear,  and  for  how  long?  f.  h.  c.  p. 

Liens  need  more  or  less  shade  in  the  long  hot  days 
of  midsummer,  and  the  plum  tree  seems  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  the  henyards,  as  it  thrives  with  the 
excess  of  nitrogen  found  there,  which  would  kill  a 
peach  tree.  The  hens  will  care  for  the  culture  if  there 
are  enough  hens,  and  if  you  have  room  for  it  and  can 
seed  one  yard  down  to  clover  while  the  hens  are  on 
the  other  yard,  then  change  them,  it  is  much  better 
for  the  hens.  The  plum  foliage  is  so  tender  that  it 
is  better  not  to  spray  except  once,  very  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  the  foliage  starts  in  the  Spring.  The 
age  of  bearing  depends  on  the  variety, 
some  bearing  in  the  nursery  rows,  and 
where  far  enough  north  so  that  the  rot  is 
not  too  bad,  we  would  use  the  Japan  va¬ 
rieties  for  profit,  as  they  are  not  much 
troubled  with  black  knot,  which  is  such  a 
bad  defect  to  the  Domestica  varieties  or 
European  plums.  The  varieties  depend  on 
the  locality  and  distance  from  market,  as 
some  very  choice  varieties  may  be  very 
poor  shippers.  As  to  the  soil,  all  fruits 
like  a  fairly  light  soil,  but  the  plum  will 
do  well  on  heavy  soil  if  the  trees  are 
budded  or  grafted  on  plum  stock.  All  the 
Japan  varieties  are  short  lived,  10  or  12 
years  the  average.  We  have  found  the 
German  Prunes  to  be  profitable  in  the  hen- 
yards,  but  they  are  slow  growers  and  slow 
in  coming  into  bearing,  but  our  trees  seem 
to  be  perfectly  healthy  at  12  years  old. 

_ FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

WATER  PRESSURE  AS  A  SPRAY 
POWER. 

Compressed  air  and  gas  have  been  used 
for  some  years  as  powers  for  spraying. 
Gas  is  expensive,  and  when  compressed  air 
is  used,  the  air  compressor  with  engine  at 
charging  station  give  high  initial  cost  and 
some  complications.  Still  these  types  of 
sprayers  have  been  making  headway  for 
steep  orchards  where  gasoline  rigs  could 
hardly  go,  and  where  the  acreage  warrant¬ 
ed  the  use  of  several  field  rigs  which  were 
charged  at  one  compressor.  Where  high 
water  pressure  is  available,  I  know  the 
charging  of  spray  rigs  working  as  above 
may  be  simplified,  for  with  an  airtight  pres¬ 
sure  tank  connected  with  the  water  system, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  in  the  water 
to  have  the  air  compressed  to  the  water 
pressure  figure.  An  air  pipe  leading  from 
the  highest  point  of  the*  tank  will  convey 
the  compressed  air  to  the  spray  rig,  either 
to  portion  of  the  iron  spray  tank  or  to  a 
separate  tank,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
case  of  single  tank  sprayers  the  spray  tank 
would  be  filled  half  full  or  less  of  spray 
material,  and  the  remaining  space  with 
air  at  a  pressure  of  150  pounds  or  more, 
which  will  expel  the  spray  at  a  sufficient 
spray  pressure  if  modern  nozzles  arc  used. 
The  charging  tank  should  be  large,  for  it 
must  be  emptied  as  soon  as  it  fills  com¬ 
pletely  with  water,  and  to  gain  strength  it 
would  be  well  to  use  several  tanks  of  less 
size.  Separate  tanks  on  the  field  rig  also 
give  the  advantage  of  greater  strength, and 
the  pressure  may  be  used  at  a  more  uni¬ 
form  rate  if  desired.  Where  the  water 
pressure  is  a  little  low  it  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  use  of  a  force  pump  or  a  gas 
tube.  p.  l.  HUESTED. 

THE  SHAKE-UP  IN  BUSINESS. 

After  a  journey  extending  4,000  miles 
with  notebook  and  camera,  it  looks  as  if 
.  Fig.  417.  this  country  was  able  to  resist  a  panic. 

Surely,  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare 
in  this  splendid  land  of  ours ;  work  enough 
for  each  person  who  is  willing  to  work  fairly.  The  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  who  go  to  make  up  the  controlling  forces 
of  business  and  everyday  work  are  true  and  honest  to 
the  last  penny.  Our  people  are  a  provident  saving  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  means  are  and  have  been  piled  up  in  great 
aggregate  sums  in  various  insurance  and  other  fidicuary 
institutions,  because  of  the  general  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  that  integrity  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception 
aniong  men  of  great  natural  ability,  and  who  force  of 
circumstances  or  Providence  had  called  to  be  managers 
and  directors  of  financial  affairs.  The  accepted  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  homes  of  this  nation  is  that  the  measure  of 
men  shall  be  that  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  if  we 
are  having  a  shake-up  it  is  only  getting  down  to  a 
true  foundation.  benjaman  hammond, 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper. 1 


Onions  for  Hens. 

8.  Brentxoood,  N.  Y. — Will  onions  help  to 
make  hens  lay,  or  will  it  stop  them? 

Ans. — In  our  experience  onions  act  like 
a  mild  stimulant  for  the  hens,  and  will 
help  “make  them  lay.”  If  you  feed  too 
many,  the  eggs  will  taste  of  onion. 

A  Disease  of  Pears. 

R.,  Michigan. — This  Fall,  as  heretofore, 
we  had  a  nice  crop  of  large,  seemingly  sound, 
nicely  colored  pears.  From  outward  appear¬ 
ances  they  were  excellent,  but  upon  using  we 
found  the  core  and  surrounding  parts  a 
light  brown  color,  presumably  decay.  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  pears  in  this  vicinity  have  been 
similarly  afflicted  for  several  seasons.  What 
is  the  cause? 

Ans. — The  core  decay  of  pears  to 
which  R.  refers  is  a  common  trouble,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  certain  varieties  like  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty  and  Clapp’s  Favorite.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  is  not  due  to  any  fungus  or 
bacteria,  but  is  a  breaking  down  of  the 
tissue,  due  to  physiological  causes,  and 
not  well  understood.  The  longer  the 
fruit  is  stored  the  worse  the  trouble  be¬ 
comes,  and  it  may  even  appear  while  the 
pears  still  hang  on  the  tree.  No  remedy 
is  known  except  to  use  the  fruit  early. 

F.  C.  STEWART. 

Farmers  and  a  License. 

C.  N.  P.,  California. — Can  a  city  (incorpo¬ 
rated)  compel  a  farmer  or  berry  grower  to 
pay  a  license  to  peddle  his  own  produce  inside 
corporation?  Said  produce  is  raised  just  out¬ 
side  the  corporation. 

Ans. — No.  The  general  rule  is  that  a 
farmer  has  the  right  to  sell  his  own  pro¬ 
duce  on  any  public  highway,  provided  he 
does  not  block  traffic  so  as  to  become  a 
nuisance.  He  cannot  buy  and  sell  pro¬ 
duce  under  this  right.  The  courts  Tiave 
sustained  this  principle  many  times.  In 
a  few  cases  the  legislature  gives  certain 
cities  the  right  to  arrange  for  public  mar¬ 
kets  where  farmers  may  come.  This  is 
because  the  streets  are  crowded  and  can¬ 
not  hold  the  farmers’  wagons  without 
crowding.  In  Minnesota  an  old  clause  of 
the  State  constitution  declared  that  no 
class  should  enjo)’"  any  special  -privileges. 
Under  this  old  law  a  combination  of 
grocers  and  butchers  secured  injunctions 
restraining  farmers  from  peddling  with¬ 
out  any  license,  as  it  was  claimed  this 
would  give  them  an  advantage  over  other 
dealers.  In  order  -to  drive  farmers  out 
of  the  business  this  license  was  made  as 
high  as  $r,0  in  some  places.  To  overcome 
this,  farmers,  and  gardeners  organized 
and  induced  the  Legislature  to  submit  an 
amendment  specifically  granting  the  right 
to  peddle  to  the  farmers.  This  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  and  carried. 

Protecting  Trees  from  Mice. 

C.  TF.  C.j  Cochituate,  Mass. — How  does 
the  Hope  Farm  man  keep  the  mice  from 
gnawing  the  bark  from  bis  young  trees  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  when  the  mulch  is  piled  about 
the  trees?  The  only  way  I  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  mice  away  is  to  clean  all  grass,  etc., 
away  from  around  the  trees  late  in  the  ball, 
so  there  will  be  nothing  for  mice  to  work  in 
when  the  snow  is  on.  Is  it  a  good  thing  to 
pile  coal  ashes  about  young  trees  a  few  inches 
deep?  I  am  told  by  a  friend  that  it  is  done 
in  New  Jersey,  and  by  that  method  the  peach 
crop  especially  is  much  more  sure,  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  trees  starting  so  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  getting  nipped  by  the  late  frosts. 

Ans. — We  succeed  fairly  well  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  mice  away  from  our  trees  by  rak¬ 
ing  the  mulch  back  early  in  December 
and  piling  coal  ashes  or  even  gravel 
around  the  base  of  the  trees.  When  they 
are  mounded  up  in  this  way  the  mice 
keep  away.  They  appear  to  nest  under 
the  mulch,  and  when  the  mulch  is  left 
close  to  the  tree  they  begin  to  gnaw.  We 
find  it  necessary  to  rake  this  mulch 
away,  and  we  save  our  coal  ashes  until 
that  time,  then  give  each  tree  a  little 
mound.  If  we  don’t  have  coal  ashes 
enough  we  take  gravel  or  earth  which 
does  not  contain  much  sod  and  throw 


that  around  the  trees  in  the  same  way. 
I  find  that  the  mice  do  not  like  to  cross 
an  open  space  to  gnaw  the  trees.  Some¬ 
times  the  snow,  of  course,  covers  this 
mound,  but  by  stamping  it  down  once  or 
twice  through  the  Winter  we  have  had 
very  little  trouble.  We  pile  coal  ashes 
around  our  young  peach  trees  close  up  to 
the  body  of  the  tree,  but  I  would  not 
put  too  many  of  them  all  around  under 
the  branches.  In  my  judgment,  that 
would  be  a  mistake,  with  much  of  the 
unburned  coal  left.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  as  to  whether  keeping  the 
ground  covered  with  some  kind  of  a 
mulch  holds  the  trees  back  or  not.  We 
think  it  does,  but  we  observe  that  some 
of  our  scientific  men  have  made  experi¬ 
ments  which  they  think  disprove  the  no¬ 
tion. 

What  Ails  the  Ducks  ? 


R.  B.,  Verplank,  N.  Y. — I  am  in  the  chick¬ 
en  business,  and  know  the  business  well. 
There  is  a  lake  one  mile  long  and  one-half 
mile  wide  running  through  my  place,  so  I 
started  to  raise  ducks.  Recently  three  of  the 
ducks  came  in  off  the  water  and  walked  a 
little  lame,  and  10  minutes  afterward  they 
were  dead.  This  morning  I  found  three 
more  dead  in  the  coop.  The  ducks  weigh 
between  seven  and  eight  pounds.  I  have  been 
feeding  middlings,  not  much  corn,  and  some 
beef  scraps  about  twice  a  week.  The  ducks 
were  hatched  in  May.  My  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor  had  nine  old  ducks  which  came  home  off 
the  water,  and  they  also  died.  I  would  like 
some  advice,  as  the  water  seems  to  be  clear 
and  clean,  but  there  is  a  little  seaweed  in 
it. 

ANs.— It  would  be  impossible  to  make 
a  positive  statement  concerning  this  trou¬ 
ble;  but,  from  a  little  experience  that  I 
have  had,  if  I  were  to  have  to  make  a 
guess,  I  should  say  that  the  ducks  had 
been  injured  by  turtles  or  some  other 
water  animal.  I  once  had  some  young 
ducks  at  our  Summer  home  at  the  lake, 
just  for  their  beautiful  appearance  on  the 
water.  I  began  missing  them,  and  after 
a  long  watch  saw  a  turtle  swim  up  and 
take  a  duck  by  the  leg  and  carry  it  under. 
I  followed  with  a  boat  and  made  it  let 
go,  but  the  duck  died.  It  would  weigh 
about  3J4  pounds.  ellis  m.  santee. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


You,  Too,  Might  Say: 


“Saved  20  Times  Its  Cost** 


*1  am  writing  this.”  says  E.  C.  Parmelee,  High¬ 
lands.  N.  J..  “by  the  Ugh*  of  one  of  your  Angle 
Lamps.  In  fact,  I  would  not  think  of  using  any 
other  light.  They  are  THE  lamps.  Everyone  who 
has  seen  mine  Is  Impressed  with  them.  Why.  1 
have  saved  at  least  20  limes  their  cost  in  oil, 
burners,  chimneys  and  'cuss’  words.” 

The  Ancle  Lamp  is  not  an  improvement  on 
the  old  style  lamp,  but  an  entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple  of  oil  lighting  which  has  made  common 
kerosene  (or  coal  oil)  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  lighting  methods.  Safer  and  more  reliable 
than  gasoline  or  acetylene,  yet  as  convenient 
to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp 

is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be 
turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke, 
no  danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without 
moving.  Requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a 
week  It  floods  a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft, 
mellow  light  that  has  no  equal.  WRITE  FOR 
OURCATALOG  NN  and  our  proposition  for  a 
30  Days’  Free  Trial 
Write  for  our  Catalog  *N  listing  32  varieties  of  the  Angle 
Lamp  from  $1.86  up.  now— before  you  forget  It-before 
you  turn  this  leaf-for  it  gi  ves  you  benefit  of  our  ten 
years’  experience  with  A  LL  lighting  methods.  1908  im¬ 
proved  models  now  ready. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  159-161  West  24ih  *1„  He*  York 


WHAT  IS 
POWER 

Nature  supplies  force.  Wind 
turns  the  wind-mill.  The 
brook  turns  the  water-wheel. 
Coal  runs  the  engine  and  food 
runs  the  man.  Some  things 
contain  little  force,  some 
things  much. 

One  substance  full  of  power  is 

SCOTT’S 

EMULSION 

Nature  put  the  power  there.  It 
is  a  wonderful  flesh-producer. 
This  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
nourishment  but  of  new  vigor 
and  activity  in  the  tissues. 

All  Druggists;  50c.  and  81.00. 


November  16, 


When  vou  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  »■ 


t°r0e0e°s0  APPLES 

100  varieties.  Kinds  adapted 
i  to  all  localities.  Tree  stock 
finest  grown;  strong  rooted, 
shapely,  vigorous.  Packed 
for  safe  delivery  everywhere. 
Satisfaction  g  u  a  r  a  ntee d. 

Send  today  lor  line  now  Catalogue  quoting  |>r !<■«■>  that  plonne. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin.  Md. 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Eveky- 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
r  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Yeak  Recorb. 

STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.. Syracuse,  N.Y, 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14l42  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  A  It  alt  a, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  P0LECUTA 

HARROW  CO-o 

HfGGANUM  CONI*^ 

U.  S.  A.  •<-. 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 
PERUVIAN  BRANDS 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

HAVE  GIVEN  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS 

CAUSE  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 

Our  booklet  “RESULTS”  will  tell  yon  why. 
Sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

thecoe-niortimer  CO., 

Manufacturer*  of  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS  and 
PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 

PEACHES  it  FRUITS 

ARE  BRINGING  HIGH  PRICES. 
You  Had  Better  Plant  Some  Trees  this  Fall. 
We  have  them  for  sale. 

Address  J0S>  H  BLACK,  SON  8  CO., 

H1GHTST0WN,  N.  J. _ 

nr  A  fill  TBCCQ— Four  Cents  each.  Elberta, 
ILAull  lilLLO  Smock,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
Woodbine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva.  <1. 

This  is  the  Book thatyilf 

Increase 


\tXPte>EMCt  j 

Fruit 
Growing 

I  C-..1  *»&•«'* 


\ 


Jointed  Vole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Hush  and  Bog  Plow. 

a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will 
plow  a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moveel, 600  tons 
of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

39  Main  St.,  lligganum.  Conn. 


A  DOL 

POOK  FOR 
A  CENT 


It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a  banker,  succeeded  in 
Fruit  Growing.  It  gives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  suc¬ 
cess  i  n  growing  strawberries,  rasp- 
lorries,  blackberries,  grapes,  ap- 

5 )les,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 

Ie  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  beginners  how  to  start. 

This  BooK  is  Free 

also  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  i 
Magazine.  Postal  brings  them. 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower  Co., 

Box  lOO 
Rochester,  H.  Y. 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  aa 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  "Wheel  Sense"  free. 

Electric  Whet’ Co.  Bx  88.  Quincy. III. 


ill  ■  l|TC n-Reliable men  to  represent  us  in  the  sale 
W  All  I  LU  of  our  goods.  Steady  employment; 

D..«nwin„/>0  UAt  HOf»<»*UHrV 


liberal  terms  Experience  not  necessary. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N. 

Me  barrels! 


Four  Factories, 

Prompt  Shipments, 

Robt.  (llllic*,  Medina,  N.  Y, 


Clll  I  on  (ID  1608  FROM  OUR  MID-SUMMBR 
FULL  UnUr  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Send 
for  List.  Kkvitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athema,  N..1. 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 

_  SAWS  DOWS 
TREES 


FIX  your  ROOF 

C.  n.,  -We  will  guarantee  to  put 

OG  “6 1  oquare.  any  0i<i  leaky,  worn-out 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  m  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

,  The  Perfect  Roof  Prooorvor,  ®»k.«  old, 
I  V  worn-out  roofs  new.  Satilfaction  guaranteed 


Roof-Fix 


or  money  refunded.  Our  fra.  roofing  book 
_ A  tells  all  .bout  it.  Write  for  »t  today. 

(he  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

BOX  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


BY  ONE  MAN.  IUsKING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  ant 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  Ulus,  catalog  showing  latest  improve* 
menu  andtestlmonlals  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.Harrison  St., Chicago.  111. 


lumber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath  or 
shingles,  or  work  lumber  in  any  form,  you  should 
know  all  about  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS 

All  sizes  Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Edgers.  Trimmers,  Lath 
Mills,  Shingle  Mills  etc.  Complete  line  wood 
working  machinery.  Catalogue  free. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y.  Co. 

129Hopo  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.a 

610  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City, 


500,000  Lucretia  Dewberry  Plants, 

eie  oo  iter  M.  Liberal  discount  on  large  orders. 
*  J $H N  C A SAZZ A ,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


TREES  —  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental " 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

p.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  me. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 


-Established  1856.. 


The  Mill  on  the  Farm 

Kvery  farmer  needs  a  good  feed  mill 
for  grinding  corn  meal,  all  kinds  of  ieea, 
cracking  corn,  etc.  Here’s  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  the  best  mill  made  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  and  on  trial  for  two  weeks. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing 

MONARCH 
Feed  Mills 

This  booklet  gives  lots  of 
honest  advice  on  milling 
methods ,  and  te  1 1  s  i  ust 
what  kind 
of  a  mill 
you  need. 

Sprout.  Waloror 
&  Co. 

V.  0.  BOX  263. 
MUNCT,  PA. 


DeLOACH  SAW  MILL 

For  25  Years  The  Standard. 

Copied  by  Wlany.  Equalled  by  None. 
MILL  MACHINERY  of  ALL  KINDS 

ENGINES,  BOILERS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 

DeLo&ch  Mill  Mfg'.  Co.,  Box  302,  Bridgeport,  Ala. 

Wo  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varieties 
of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy  and 
.  w..  ... _ _ _  native  grown.  HAlso  have  a  fine  line  of  selected  large  stock 

in  ORNAMENTALS  and  FRUITS  which  wi}Lgj^je ^ndsCApVgAKDEIING  in  all  its^i ranches. 

T  J‘  mvYKR  &  <  0"  I?ox  u  Cornwall>  N‘  - 

ROGERS  CLOSING  OUT  SALE. 

$6.00  PER  100 - 200  FOR  $10.00 

buys  thrifty  heavily  rooted  1  year  apple  trees  gr^n  from 

Wealthy,  Stayman  Winesap,  Pecks  Red  Canada,  Jiitcnmi gs  I  ^  ]aLel.”  These  are  small  trees  that 

trees  once  more  ?  .  3R.Og^S*0-030!-tto.©-I*xXX,  * 


FOR  FALL  PUNTING. 


1907. 


talks  With  a  lawyer. 

If  property  is  all  left  to  wife  and  one 
dollar  each  to  children,  will  it  be  valid  in 
New  York?  a.  s. 

Such  a  will  if  properly  attested  and  wit¬ 
nessed  by  two  signers  is  valid.  We  suggest 
that  you  state  $1  is  bequeathed  to  all  the 
children  living  at  the  time  of  your  death. 

A  wife  dies  intestate,  leaving  no  children. 
What  does  the  husband  take?  s.  i,. 

The  husband  takes  all  of  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  and  one-half  interest  in  the  realty,  the 
balance  of  the  realty  descending  to  her  near¬ 
est  relatives.  If  there  are  no  relatives  the 
husband  takes  all.  The  same  rule  obtains  in 
case  of  death  of  the  husband.  Of  course 
either  may  make  a  will  directing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  property. 

Does  the  highway  law  of  New  York  require 
an  owner  in  cleaning  out  a  ditch  to  throw  the 
dirt  on  the  roadway,  not  back  on  his  own 
land?  The  duty  of  opening  the  ditch  is  on 
the  town.  m.  h.  c.  a. 

There  is  no  such  requirement ;  the  State 
law  is  general  and  does  not  go  into  silly  de¬ 
tails.  The  commissioner  of  highways  has  ex¬ 
tensive  discretion  in  making  and  repairing 
roads.  This  may  be  one  of  his  rules,  but 
as  the  owner  is  not  working  out  his  road 
tax,  but  improving  his  own  land,  he  may  do 
anything  not  injurious  to  the  public. 

I  bought  a  farm  here,  of  which  the  title 
was  in  the  man’s  name  alone.  lie  deeded 
it  to  me  alone:  his  wife  did  not  join  in  the 
deed.  Is  the  title  valid  in  this  State,  and 
has  his  wife  any  dower  rights  in  it  as  she 
did  not  sign  the  deed?  c.  K.  p. 

The  wife  has  no  rights  in  or  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  until  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  sell¬ 
er.  At  his  death  she  may  claim  her  dower 
right  which  is  one-third  of  the  income  of  the 
place  for  the  balance  of  her  life.  In  case 
of  a  mortgage  she  must  contribute  her  share 
of  interest  money.  This  is  a  cloud  on  your 
title,  which  will  hinder  you  in  the  sale  of  it. 
Dower  right  is  never  outlawed,  and  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  courts,  and  is  terminated  only 
by  divorce  or  deed.  If  the  seller  agreed  to 
give  you  a  gopd  title  he  is  liable  for  this 
defect.  See  if  you  can  get  the  wife  to  sign 
off  her  interest  in  it. 

Is  the  tenant  entitled  to  fruit  of  trees 
growing  alongside  roadside? 

New  York.  G.  L.  a. 

The  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  produce  and 
crops  of  the  farm  owned  by  the  landlord. 
The  landlord  owns  to  the  center  of  the  high¬ 
way  and  the  tenant  may  gather  hay,  grass, 
crops  and  fruit  growing  on  the  roadside,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  such  crops  do  not  hinder  the 
use  of  the  road.  The  public  has  a  reasonable 
use  of  the  road  for  travel,  and  must  not 
bother  the  owner  or  tenant  adjoining  same. 
There  is  no  reason  in  law  why  the  strip 
along  the  roads  should  be  neglected. 


WHITE  SMOKE  FROM  GASOLINE 
ENGINES. 

One  of  our  readers  who  uses  gasoline  to 
run  an  engine  says  he  finds  quite  a  ditference 
in  the  quality  of  the  oil  which  is  bought 
at  equal  prices.  Some  will  cause  little  or 
no  white  smoke  from  the  exhaust,  while 
other  samples  will  cause  quite  a  large  quan¬ 
tity.  He  wants  to  know  if  this  white  smoke 
indicates  a  lack  of  purity  in  the  oil,  a  smaller 
ratio  of  power  to  the  gallon.  If  so,  is  there 
any  simple  way  to  test  it  for  quality? 

White  smoke  almost  invariably  indicates 
an  excess  of  lubricating  oil.  This  does  not 
do  any  particular  damage,  but  it  means  that 
more  oil  is  used  than  is  necessary  to  lubri¬ 
cate  the  engine.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
white  smoke  has  anything  to  do  with  an 
excess  of  gasoline,  as  this  will  show  a 
black  smoke,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  lower  grade  of  fuel  than  could  prop¬ 
erly  be  handled  by  the  engine  would  also 
show  up  the  presence  of  a  black  smoke.  Of 
this,  however,  we  are  not  sure,  as  our  engine 
will  handle  satisfactorily  a  low  grade  of 
gasoline  as  well  as  benzine.  If  you  refer  to 
lubricating  oil  we  think  the  difficulty  might 
be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  One  oil 
might  be  heavier  than  another,  and  therefore 
with  the  same  setting  of  the  oil  cups,  feed  oil 
more  quickly,  and  thus  explain  the  presence 
of  the  white  smoke;  or  one  oil  might  not  be 
as  well  suited  to  the  high  temperatures  and. 
therefore,  burn  where  another  oil  would  stand 
the  heat  and  not  show  the  white  smoke.  We 
know  of  no  simple  and  exact  way  of  testing 
these  oils,  but  a  comparative  test  can  be 
taken  by  dropping  samples  of  different  oils 
on  the  exhaust  pot  and  note  which  disappears 
the  quickest,  abenaque  machine  works. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  quality  of 
gasoline  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  white  smoke  inquirer  is  get¬ 
ting.  It  would  be  my  judgment  that  he  is 
using  too  much  cylinder  oil,  and  perhaps  of 
an  Inferior  quality.  In  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  the  white  smoke  indi¬ 
cates  a  lack  of  purity  in  the  oil,  would  say 
that  it  might,  but  we  know  of  no  way  that 
one  could  ascertain  this  cause.  For  instance, 
the  quality  of  gasoline  depends  on  the  amount 
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Of  carbon,  and  if  there  was  a  poor  quality  of 
oil  in  the  gasoline  of  course  it  would  weigh 
the  same  as  perhaps  the  carbon. 

THE  AIR-COOLED  MOTOR  CO. 

White  smoke  from'  the  exhaust  indicates  the 
use  of  too  much  cylinrer  oil  in  the  engine. 
The  smoke  from  gasoline  is  blue  and  from  a 
very  low  grade  of  gasoline  or  kerosene  is 
black.  Smoke  from  the  exhaust  indicates 
unconsumed  fuel  and  is  caused  by  the  gaso¬ 
line  not  being  properly  vaporized  and  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air.  An  en¬ 
gine  properly  constructed  will  develop  its 
full  power  without  requiring  sufficient  fuel 
being  turned  on  to  cause  smoke  from  the 
exhaust.  The  hydrometer  may  be  used  for 
testing  such  liquids.  c.  h.  Canfield. 

One  would  think  from  the  description  of 
the  case  that  inquirer  is  getting  gasoline 
sometimes  which  is  mixed  with  kerosene.  Oils 
of  this  kind  are  usually  tested  for  the 
“flash”  point,  but  this  would  not  give  him 
the  desired  information  in  case  he  is  getting 
a  mixed  oil  of  this  kind.  Possibly  the  only 
test  which  would  be  satisfactory  would  be  a 
distillation  of  (lie  sample  to  determine  at 
what  temperature  it  vaporizes,  and  whether 
part  of  it  vaporizes  at  a  very  much  lower 
temperature  than  the  other  part. 

THE  TEMPLE  FL’MP  CO. 

According  to  our  experience  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  slight  difference  in  the  quality  of 
gasoline,  but  if  the  inquirer  wishes  to  make  a 
test  this  can  be  done  by  using  a  hydrometer 
pipe,  that  can  be  secured  at  a  small  cost 
from  any  drug  store.  We  believe  that  the 
white  smoke  noticeable  at  times  from  the 
exhaust  is  caused  by  the  use  of  too  much 
lubricating  oil  or  a  variation  of  the  gasoline 
supply  rather  than  the  quality  of  oil. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 


Cement  in  Place  of  Clapboards. 

S.  M.  W.,  Ripley,  N.  Y. — Would  a  coating 
of  cement  applied  outside  a  building  be  as 
warm  and  as  durable  as  one-inch  boards 
(hemlock),  and  how  would  same  compare  in 
price  with  lumber  at  $22.50  per  1,000  feet? 

Ans. — I  answer  on  the  theory  that  S. 
M.  W.  means  to  apply  the  cement  mortar 
to  lath,  which  should  be  metal  lath,  in 
this  case.  In  some  sections  that  is  a  very 
common  method  of  covering  the  outside 
of  buildings,  and  I  believe  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  one,  if  done  well.  I  have  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  a  job  of  the 
kind,  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  putting 
on  the  lath  and  having  a  good  plasterer 
put  on  the  plaster,  and  the  inquirer  can 
very  likely  find  a  mason  in  his  locality 
who  would  know  how  to  do  it  and  be 
able  to  give  him  the  estimates.  As  to  the 
matter  of  keeping  out  cold  or  retaining 
heat,  I  think  such  a  covering  would  be 
warmer  than  inch  lumber,  as  there  would 
be  no  crack  or  holes  to  let  in  wind  or 
storm,  and  so  it  must  make  the  air  cham¬ 
ber  a  more  perfect  dead  blanket.  As  to 
its  durability.  I  cannot  say.  but  think 
that  if  it  were  applied  thoroughly  it 
would  be  a  permanent  thing,  r.  c.  a. 


“When  do  you  break  your  horses?”  I 
asked  a  ranchman.  “Pardner,”  was  the 
solemn  answer,  “pardner,  we  have  no 
time  to  break  horses  in  Texas,  we  just 
climb  on  and  ride  them.” — Credit  Lost. 


•••  *  •  *  •  ii  get  u  ijmciv  reply 

a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SYSTEM  OF  STEAM  OR 
HOT  WATER  HEATING. 

Mother  and  child  need  Healthy  heat. 
Not  the  devitalized  kind  that  comes 
from  stoves  and  furnaces  but  the 
temperate,  even  warmth  distributed 
throughout  the  house  evenly  by 
“PIERCE”  SYSTE  .  S. 

They  are  absolutely  free  from  disa¬ 
greeable  and  dangerous  features.  They 
can  be  installed  at  any  season  of  the 
year  without  nuisance.  They  never 
cause  trouble,  require  little  attention, 
and  save  their  cost  in  fuel.  Installed 
by  local  dealers  everywhere. 

Note — 'We  have  a  brooder  heater  with  perfect 
temperature  regulator  that  will  save  your  chicks  in 
the  hovers.  Write  us  if  you  are  interested. 

“Common  Sense  Heating  and 
Sanitary  Plumbing,” 

an  interesting  booklet  that  gives 
valuable  information  about  these 
two  important  equipments. 

Sentlfree  on  request. 

PIERCE,  BUTLER  & 

PIERCE  MFG.  CO., 

902  James  St., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TBROWm 


r/A-IrPAYS  THE. 


[HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

All  No.  9  Steel  Wire-  Well  galvanized.  Weighs 
■  \  'V?ro  th5“  ™ost  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod. 

.  dell  yered*  W ©  send  free  sample  for  inspoction 
L  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  styles.  A 

The  Brown  Fence  «fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FENCE 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Lolled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  8PRING  FENCE  CO. 
'Box  203  Winchester,  Indiana 


Every 
Good 
Farmer 
Knows 

that  it  pays  to  keep  stock, 
grain,  hay,  tools,  vehicles 
and  implements  under 
good,  tight  roof. 


REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

is  the  kind  of  roof  that’s  easy  to 
lay — any  ordinary  workman  can 
do  it. 

Proof  against  water,  tight  against 
wind,  resistant  to  fire,  and  sure  to 
satisfy.  Won’t  give  taste  to  cistern 
water;  won’t  stretch,  warp  or 
crack.  Highest  in  quality.  “Look 
for  the  Boy” — the  trade-mark  on 
every  roll  that  protects  you. 

SAMPLES  SENT  FREE 

to  prove  how  good  it  is,  with  a 
booklet  full  of  roofing  information. 
Send  for  these,  and  also  enclose 
4  cents  for  our  booklet,  “Making 
Poultry  Pay,”  which  every  farmer 
ought  to  have. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 


The  Best  j 
Fencing! 

for  fanners’ needs,  the  I 
most  satisfactory  and  sub- 1 
stantial— and  the  cheapest,  are  I 

FROST  HEAVY  WEIGHT 
KNOCKED  DOWN  and  WOVEN  | 
WIRE  FENCES.  Catalogue  free. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Cijio.  I 
H.  B.  DRAKE  &  CO..  90  West  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  Helds.  Tires  any 
STKI:I‘  W'HKELS  furnished  TO  ITT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


My  Price — the  Lowest 


W  The  ONLY  m 
■:y  Spreader  Guaranteed^® 
'  for  25  Year*  with  a\ 
$25,000  Bond  Guarantee 
TO  PROTECT  YOU 


My 

Spread¬ 
er  is 
Really 
Sold 
from 
My 

Factory 
to  Your 
Farm 
at  ONE 
Profit. 


_  Day  Free  Trial  In  Your  Pocket 


YOU  don  t  have  to  pay  me  or  any  one  else  a  single  cent 
on  the  price  of  my  spreader  bef  oreyou  try  it  or  after 
you  try  it,  if  it  doesn’t  prove  itself  to  be  the  best 
made.  I  am  not  beginning  in  the  spreader  business  I 
have  built  spreaders  for  years.  So  I  know  what  be¬ 
ginners  don’t  know.  I  know  how  to  and  do  build  the 
Galloway  Spreader  so  it  can’t  break  and  wear  out  where 
experimental  spreaders  are  sure  to  break  and  wear  out. 
I  challenge  any  other  manure  spreader  seller  or  manu¬ 


facturer  to  put  his  spreader  alongside  of  the  Galloway 
the  hardest  kind  of  a  test.  I  don’t  care  what  oth 
spreader  you  try— it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  try  tl 
Galloway  at  the  same  time.  So  it’s  certainly  to  your  a 
vantage  to  try  the  Galloway  at  no  cost  to  you  even  i  f  y< 
do  put  up  your  money  to  try  any  other  spreader.  If  tl 
Galloway  doesn’t  beat  any  other  that  you  try,  all  y< 
have  to  do  is  return  it  at  my  expense  and  you’re  n 
out  a  penny  and  you  haven’t  risked  a  penny. 


Galloway  wBaoxon  Manure  Spreader 


Special 
Low 
iPrices  on 
Spreaders 
with 
Trucks 


T^HE  Galloway  has  the  best  im- 
A  provements— all  patented  so 
you  can’t  get  them  on  other 
spreaders.  The  Galloway  is 

Lightest  Draft— Feeds  as 
You  Wish— and  is  the 
Only  Spreader  that  Fits 
Quickly  and  Easily  to 
the  Different  Widths  ot 
Wagon  Wheels. 

Send  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
send  you,  absolutely  free,  my 
special  proposition  to  you,  and 

the  Best  and  Biggest  Manure 
Spreader  Book,  Free. 


669  Jefferson  St. 

_  v  WATERLOO.  I  A. 

Prompt  delivery  to  you  from  Waterloo  Factory  or  transfer  polnta  at’ 
Kansas  City;  Minneapolis;  Madison,  Wisconsin,  etc.  p 


The  ONLY 
Spreader  with 
MALLEABLE 

f  and 

Hi*.  STEEL 
||p||  for  ALL 
Wm  Parts 
that 
break 
and  wear 
out  in 
other 
vrL  ll(8pread- 
~ers. 


The 

ONLY 


Endless 

Apron 

Force 

Feed 

Spreader 

in  the 

World 


Fits  the 
wagon 
Fears  you 
already 
have. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Hardiest  Rhododendron. — Prob¬ 
ably  the  hardiest,  and  certainly  the  most 
neglected  of  our  evergreen  Rhododen¬ 
drons  is  R.  punctatum,  of  which  a  bloom 
cluster  is  shown  in  natural  size  in  Fig. 
417,  page  839.  It  is  also  the  smallest  and 
perhaps  the  least  showy  in  foliage,  the 
leaves,  dark  green  above  and  brownish 
below,  being  seldom  more  than  three 
inches  long,  and  the  shrub  itself  rarely 
exceeds  six  feet  in  height.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  profuse  and  attractive 
in  bloom,  flowering  with  the  greatest  reg¬ 
ularity  and  freedom  in  June,  before  other 
kinds’  come  out.  The  coloring  varies  in 
individuals  from  pale  rose  to  clean  bright 
pink,  with  greenish  spots  within  and 
would  appear  to  furnish  a  basis,  by  hy¬ 
bridization,  for  varying  the  tints  of  the 
larger  flowered  species.  R.  maximum  and 
R.  Catawbiense.  Crossing  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  be  readily  effected,  owing 
to  the  differing  periods  of  bloom.  We 
have,  after  years  of  trial,  secured  a  few 
plants  of  Catawbiense  x  punctatum,  and 
await  their  blooming  with  interest. 
Though  only  naturally  distributed 
through  the  highlands  of  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  R.  punctatum  appears  even 
hardier  as  regards  frost  than  R.  maxi¬ 
mum,  which  ranges  much  farther  north, 
and  is  able  to  endure  far  greater  expos¬ 
ure  to  wind  and  sun  than  any  other  spe¬ 
cies.  It  may  be  planted,  with  good  as¬ 
surance  of  success,  in  quite  exposed 
places  if  well  mulched  with  old  manure 
to  keep  the  roots  moist.  Plants  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  grow  slowly,  having 
scarcely  added  a  foot  to  their  stature  in 
10  years,  but  bloom  abundantly  every  sea¬ 
son.  As  a  border  or  edging  for  taller 
Rhododendrons,  as  well  as  for  dooryard 
specimens,  this  hardy  native  deserves 
consideration. 

Peaches  in  Succession. — Fruit  sea¬ 
sons  were  much  mixed  this  year  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  cold  Spring,  late  and  early 
kinds  often  coming  in  together,  but 
peaches  kept  fairly  well  to  their  usual 
succession.  The  Rural  Grounds  peach 
season  extended  from  July  20,  when 
Greensboro  first  began  to  soften,  quite 
to  the  first  of  November,  when  the  last 
of  the  Iron  Mountains  were  brought  to 
the  table.  This  last  excellent  variety  is 
nominally  over  by  the  middle  of  October. 
Our  fruits  were  from  trees  sharply  head¬ 
ed  back  two  years  ago  to  facilitate  scale 
treatment,  and  though  small,  were  of  per¬ 
fect  flavor.  It  is  a  freestone  with  par¬ 
ticularly  small  pit  and  creamy  white 
flesh.  Greensboro  is  a  poor  apology  for 
a  peach,  but  is  perhaps  no  worse  than 
other  extra  earlies.  Triumph  came  next 
and  is  really  good  to  eat.  It  is  handsome 
in  its  bright  red  and  yellow  coloring,  and 
if  it  were  not  so  fatally  disposed  to.  rot, 
would  be  worth  growing  here.  Hieley 
and  Carman  followed,  the  first  giving  us 
a  few  creamy  white  fruits  on  a  young 
tree.  It  is  of  good  size  and  tolerable 
quality.  Carman  gave  us  a  banner  crop 
of  brilliant  carmine  peaches  about  Aug¬ 
ust  15.  It  is  not  of  the  best  flavor,  and 
clings  persistently  until  fully  ripe,  but  is 
so  handsome,  useful  and  reliable  here, 
never  having  failed,  since  the  first  trees 
came  into  bearing  six  years  ago,  that  we 
would  plant  it  in  preference  to  any  other 
if  confined  to  a  single  variety.  Waddell 
and  Belle  of  Georgia  came  next  in  order, 
both  white  fleshed  with  red  cheeks.  Wad¬ 
dell  is  here  a  clingstone,  but  Belle  of 
Georgia  is  quite  free  and  of  really  good 
quality.  Champion  ripened  with  the  lat¬ 
ter.  but  as  usual,  was  decimated  by  rot. 
It  is  large,  handsome  and  of  best  quality. 
If  it  had  a  more  resistant  skin  Champion 
would  be  among  the  most  valuable  of 
mid-season  peaches.  The  September  va¬ 
rieties  were  Mountain  Rose,  a  prime 
favorite  in  New  Jersey,  Stump,  Globe, 
Frances,  Lady  Ingold  and  Elberta,  the 
latter  least  prized  for  home  use,  but  all 
right  for  market.  Lady  Ingold,  yellow 
freestone,  is  best  in  quality  of  its  color, 
and  Mountain  Rose  takes  similar  place 
among  the  whites.  Smock,  Chairs  and 
Iron  Mountain  completed  the  list  of  well- 
known  varieties,  but  seedlings  and  trial 
kinds  filled  all  chinks,  so  that  newly  rip¬ 
ened  peaches  were  available  every  day 
throughout  the  season. 

The  Nutritious  Peach. — Although  a* 
member  in  good  and  regular  standing  of 
the  Apple  Consumers’  League,  and  gen¬ 
erally  living  up  to  its  high  privileges,  the 
writer  admits  great  liking  for  thoroughly 
ripened  peaches  and  a  firm  belief  in  their 
nutritious  qualities.  The  market  peach 
mav  be  a  dietetic  illusion,  acceptable 
mainly  for  its  decorative  appearance  and 
refreshing  flavor,  but  “dead  ripe’’  home¬ 
grown  peaches  of  any  tolerable  variety, 
plucked  only  when  ready  to  fall  from 


sheer  weight  of  their  luscious  juices,  are 
meat  and  drink  for  the  eater,  taking  the 
place  not  only  of  other  seasonable  fruits, 
but  of  considerable  table  food  as  well. 
Sliced  with  a  modicum  of  sugar  and 
served  with  or  without  cream,  tender  ripe 
peaches  comfortably  form  the  basis  of 
many  light  Summer  meals,  needing  lit¬ 
tle  accompaniment  in  the  way  of  meats 
or  other  concentrated  foods.  In  the  days 
of  the  famous  Delaware  peaches,  before 
the  “yellows”  disease  devastated  the 
Peninsula,  the  pickers  regularly  grew  fat 
in  peach  time.  They  camped  in  the  or¬ 
chards,  and  subsisted  chiefly  on  peaches 
that  were  then  allowed  to  ripen  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  these  cold  storage  times.  They 
received  from  their  employers  limited  ra¬ 
tions  of  molasses,  meal  and  bacon,  but 
peaches  formed  the  acknowledged  staple 
of  their  diet,  and  a  healthier,  happier  lot 
of  humans  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find.  Possibly  such  conditions  exist  now 
in  the  great  orchards  of  Georgia  and 
West  Virginia,  but  the  fruits  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  mature  to  the  same  extent.  They 
are  picked  while  hard,  hurried  into  iced 
cars  and  whisked  away  to  their  distant 
northern  markets.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  peach  as  found 
in  city  markets,  there  is  little  question 
that  it  is  at  once  the  most  delicious,  whole¬ 
some  and  nourishing  of  Summer  fruits 
when  home-grown  and  not  picked  until 
full  maturity.  It  is  worth  every  reason¬ 
able  effort  to  grow  peaches  in  abundance 
and  long  succession  for  home  use,  and 
not  particularly  difficult  in  most  locali¬ 
ties,  if  the  needs  of  the  trees  are  studied. 
Our  country  and  China  are  the  ones  most 
favored  as  regards  peach  culture.  The 
fruits  are  always  scarce  and  costly  in 
Europe,  except  in  the  extreme  southern 
portions,  and  in  most  countries  are  un¬ 
known.  If  you  live  in  a  “peach  belt” — 
and  peach  belts  are  almost  everywhere 
south  of  Canada— plant  some  peach  trees 
and  care  well  for  them  after  planting. 

Cross-bred  Peaches.— Peach  varieties 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  strawberries, 
but  few  appear  to  have  been  intentionally 
bred.  Seedlings  are  raised  more  easily 
than  of  any  other  tree  fruit  and  need  but 
a  few  years  to  come  to  bearing  age.  Wild 
and  hedgerow  trees,  grown  from  pits 
carelessly  thrown  about,  were  before  the 
advent  of  San  Jose  scale  so  plentiful  in 
some  localities  as  to  form  a  feature  in 
the  landscape  when  in  bloom,  but  are 
now  less  numerous.  Our  commercial  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  largely  recruited  from 
chance  and  volunteer  seedlings,  but  some 
of  the  best,  such  as  Elberta,  were  selected 
from  the  product  of  seeds  planted  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  more  useful  new  va¬ 
rieties.  Luther  Burbank  some  years  ago 
offered  an  intentionally  bred  variety  as 
the  sweetest  and  best  flavored  of  all 
peaches.  We  cannot  recall  the  name  of 
this  variety,  but  recollect  the  report  of  a 
western  correspondent  who  secured  some 
buds  for  trial.  He  said  the  fruits  were 
of  the  highest  quality,  but  were  sparingly 
borne  in  his  locality.  Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr, 
Denton,  Md.,  has  grown  some  interesting 
cross-bred  peaches,  of  which  we  haye 
tested  Denton,  the  progeny  of  Mountain 
Rose  and  Elberta.  It  is  a  good  late  va¬ 
riety,  productive  and  of  large  size,  re¬ 
sembling  Elberta  in  general  characteris¬ 
tics,  but  appearing  more  subject,  to  rot  in 
this  locality.  Ameliaberta  is  given  as  a 
cross  between  Amelia,  once  a  popular 
southern  yellow  freestone  peach,  and  El¬ 
berta.  It’  is  described  highly  colored, 
as  large  as  Elberta  and  regularly  pro¬ 
ductive  in  the  South.  Matthews  is  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  Elberta  and  Smock, 
most  resembling  the  former  and  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  The  fruits  ripen  three  weeks 
later. 

Rural  Grounds’  Cross-breds.— Several 
crosses  were  made  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
five  years  ago  between  promising  va¬ 
rieties,  Iron  Mountain  being  chiefly  used 
as  seed  parent.  The  following  fruited 
this  year:  No.  1,  Iron  Mountain  pol¬ 
linated  with  Carman ;  result,  a  large,  long 
white  freestone,  ripening  August  28 ; 
color  creamy  white,  with  red  cheek;  flesh 
juicy  and  of  excellent  quality.  1  ree 
thrifty,  short-jointed  in  growth.  No.  2, 
Iron  Mountain  x  Lady  Ingold ;  result,  a 
good-sized  roundish  peach,  freestone, 
light  yellow  flesh,  tender,  rich  quality 
but  somewhat  acid ;  color,  yellow  over¬ 
spread  with  dark  red ;  small  roundish 
pit;  tree  thrifty,  branching,  with  long, 
very  dark  leaves.  Other  crosses  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  fruit  next  year.  While  no 
startling  results,  are  to  be  expected  from 
crossing  varieties,  there  .  is  always  a 
chance  of  getting  a  superior  new  one. 

w.  v.  F. 
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Ammonia  For  Bee  Stings. — T  wish  to 
differ  with  .T.  A.  Crane,  on  page  731,  and 
say  that  there  is  a  cure  for  bee  stints.  Take 
Hood  strong  ammonia,  90  per  cent :  get  it  at 
■drug  store.  It  may  need  to  be  diluted  with 
water  for  delicate  skins.  Bathe  the  part 
stung  with  it  and  the  sting  will  almost  in¬ 
stantly  disappear.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
prove ‘it  he  can  by  finding  a  yellow  jackets’ 
nest  or  hive  of  bees,  With  me  a  bee  sting 
■does  not  swell  up  any  more  than  a  good 
mosquito  bite,  b.  s.  C. 

Massachusetts. 
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CARTRIDGES 

For  Rifles  and  Pistols 

Winchester  make  of 
cartridges  in  all  calibers 
from  .22  to  .50  are  accu¬ 
rate,  sure  fire  and  relia¬ 
ble.  In  forty  years  of  gun 
making  we  have  learned 
many  things  about  am¬ 
munition  that  no  one 
could  learn  in  any  other 
way.  When  you  buy 
Winchester  make  of 
cartridges  you  get  the 
benefit  of  this  experience 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


November  16, 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
t practical  fruit  growers 
were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MOPLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

__  _  It  Will  pay  you  to  spray  your 
0+  KS0  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  for  pro- 

&  I  llJfl  I  tectionfrom  Beale  and  all  insect 
W0  H  U  I  pests  and  fungus  diseases.  FREE 
_  I Instruction  Book  shows  the 

%0*  famous  EMPIRE  KING,  ORCHARD 
MONARCH  and  other  sprayers;  also  gives  a 
lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  11th  St..  Elmir*.  N.  T. 


Xo  Money  in  Advance— pay  when 
I  convenient.  The  “FITZ- A  LL”  fits- 
lon-any-barrel  or  tank.  Sprays  all  so¬ 
lutions.  Proven  best  and  most  dnr- 
|  able.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
I  Brass  Ball  Valves  Cylinder  .Plunger , 
I  etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and  3  Agitators. 
1 20O  lb.  pressure.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 
1  After  trial  if  you  keep  it— pay  when 
lyou  can.  Wholesale  price  where  no 
l  ucent— Agents  Wanted.  Spe'dal 
I  Free  Offer  for  flr»t  in  each  locality.  “Spray, 
ling  Guide"  and  full  information  FRF.E. 

(H.L.Hurst  Mfg.Co.,  g  North  St.,Canton,0. 


WATER  SYSTEM  SKS”" 

It  Is  easy  and  inexpensive  if  you  have  a 
brook,  spring  or  pond  on  your  place.  Let 

Power  Specialty  Company 

Fit  you  out  with  a  simple, 

|  automatic,  guaranteed  Rife 

Hydraulic  Ram  or  a  Foster 
High  Duty  Rem.  Water  raised 
to  Any  height.  N o  trouble,  no  repair#. 
Free  CaUdogue  gives  valuable  ouggai- 
tions.  Addrtfi 

111  Broadway,  N»  York  City 
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GET  THE 

Caldwell  Tank 

and  you  get  the  bestj 
beet  in  materials,  In  con¬ 
struction,  best  service. 
Free  from  annoying 
leaks  and  repairs.  It  la 
giving  hundreds  ofcoun- 
try  homes?  satisfactory 
service,  storing  water 
for  every  purpose.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  gives 
full  information. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tank.  (».»  Towers 
Wind  Mills,  Pumps, Gas  Engines. 


kk 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
A  J  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphidfi  aredoing. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 
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exceedingly  sma'l. 
their  grind  1  i 
with 


fOWER  SPECIALTY  COiPANT, _ 

Tobacco  Stems 

Can  furnish  limited  amount  tobacco  stems  at 
$7  per  ton  in  bales.  Tills  is  one  of  tlie  best 
fertilizers  that  can  be  used,  either  to  turn 
under  or  as  a  mulch.  Cash  must  accompany 
order.  To  any  purchaser  not  satisfied  with 
results  in  one  year’s  time,  we  will  cheerfully 
refund  his  money.  Reference  :  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank.  .  ,  , 

S.  E.  WATERS  CO.,  Mlamlsburg,  Ohio. 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 

IN 

THREE 
SIZES 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  iawing  by 
hand.  Cake*  are  cutunliorm, 
of  any  site  and  thicknea*.  One  — 
man  and  a  horse  will  cat  more  ice  in 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and  d — _ 
man  can  use.  Toucan  cut  for  other*  and 
make  the  price  of  onr  plow  in  two  day*  use. 

A*k  for  catalogue  and  Introductory  price*. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE.  WIS 


Some  Comments  on 

HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

“I  get  S0%  more  potatoes  by  using  Hubbard’s” 

“Best  asparagus  I  ever  raised  was  with  Hub¬ 
bard’s  Soluble  Potato  Manure” 

“$28.00  worth  of  Hubbard’s  Fruit  Fertilizer 
is  equal  to  50  loads  of  manure” 

“500  to  700  bushels  of  onions  per  acre  with 
Hubbard’s  Soluble  Tobacco  Manure” 

“We  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefit  of  'Bone 
Base’  goods”  » 

“750  lbs.  per  acre  of  Hubbard’s  Soluble  Corn 
and  General  Crops  Manure  has  given  splen¬ 
did  com” 

“My  ensilage  com,  about  11  acres,  will  aver¬ 
age  about  12  feet  high  on  the  Complete 
Phosphate” 

“Hubbard’s  Bone  for  poultry  strengthens  and 
invigorates  the  fowls  ” 

Send  for  Almanac  and  Prices 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovaa,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  *7*  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  <fc  OO.,  Batavia,  IU. 


OSCOODSCALES 


OSGOOD  SCALE  CO 


All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitless;  Steel 
and  Cemeut  Construction.  Guaran¬ 
teed  accurate,  reliable  and  dura- 
ble.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale 
ou  trial.  Free  catalogue. 
167  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.I. 


PLANET  Jr. 

BEST  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Most  benefit  to  crops  with  least  effort.  Most  reliable;  longest 
lasting.  All  cultivating  parts  of  high-carbon  steel.  Best  work¬ 
manship  ;  rigid  Inspection.  Pull  value  for  your  money  in  every 
one  of  the  Planet  J  r.  line  of  46  seeders,  wheel  hoes,  horse  hoes, 
liding  cultivators,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  new  Planet  Jr.  catalog. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Don’t  Stop 

to  ask  your  neighbor  to  help  lift  a 
heavy  load,  stretch  your  wire  fence, 
lift  your  injured  or  sick  animals, 
butcher,  or  lift  wagon-boxes— use  a 

Burr  Self-Locking  Tackle  Block 

and  save  your  time  and  the  labor  of 
two  or  three  men.  Capacity  600  to 
6000  pounds.  .Ask  dealer  or  write 
Burr  Mfg.  Co.  170  Viaduct,  Cleveland,  O. 

Wire  F ence  70c 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  * 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  springs  wire, 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
"  3  Euy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  todav. 

=*  MASON  FENCE  CO.  Bo*G7 ,  LeeBbur^  0. 


SC  ALEC  IDE. 


SAVE  YOVR  TREES  THIS  FALL  tillspring 


[ORDER 1 

A 

\BARREL  i 

iAwr, 


>  time  by  the  forelock— 

,  Cheaper  than  Lime- 

Sulnhur  or  any  nome-maue  unxoure,  »uu  cmki  w  •ryu-  Non  -corrosive,  non- 
clogging.  92  percent  oil-the  largest  amount  with  less  water  than  is  fou“d  *n  any 

,  4 - 1  -nr~  ir  awHop  «  ^-gallon  barrel  at  $25.  Makes  800  or 

S.  east  of  Mississippi  and  north 
now  for  free,  special  booklet 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO*j  Mfg.  Chemists, 

11  feroadway,  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — We  are  working  off  the 
apples  quite  rapidly.  I  hope  to  dispose 
of  most  of  the  Greenings  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Our  storage  room  is  not  of  the 
best,  and  I  figure  that  it  is  safer  to  take 
a  fair  price  in  the  Fall  rather  than  take 
the  risk  on  a  higher  price  later.  If  we 
had  better  storage  and  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  keeping  fruit  we  might  risk  a 
crop,  but  I  believe  in  keeping  within  the 
limits  of  your  experience.  So  we  shall 
sell  out  as  we  can.  Some  of  the  big 
apple  growers  will  smile  when  I  say  that 
we  are  now  learning  how  to  pack  in  bar¬ 
rels.  Our  trade  thus  far  has  been  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  baskets  and  boxes.  We 
have  shipped  boxed  fruit  to  Florida  and 
had  it  go  in  good  shape,  but  now  I  find 
that  some  lines  of- trade  demand  barrels. 
So  I  have  bought  an  outfit  and  started  in 
to  learn  how  to  pack.  I  find  no  end  of 
literature  on  the  subject  in  which  men 
who  know  how  have  tried  to  make  it 
clear  on  paper.  A  couple  of  days  in 
some  orchards  where  they  do  it  right  is 
worth  a  whole  library  of  books  on  the 
subject.  We  can  face  the  apples  properly 
and  fill  the  barrels,  but  where  we  seem 
to  fail  is  knowing  just  how  tight  to 
screw  down  the  heads  so  as  to  prevent 
“slack  packing.”  The  beginner  will  be 
afraid  of  making  cider  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  as  a  result  the  apples  will  roll 
and  shake  in  the  barrel.  Only  long  ex¬ 
perience  will  give  just  the  touch  needed 
to  do  this  right.  .  .  .  The  boys  took 
their  first  market  load  to  the  county  town 
the  other  day.  We  hired  a  neighbor’s 
wagon,  and  got  on  about  $30  worth  of 
apples,  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Bob  and 
Jerry  hauled  it  down,  dancing  a  little  at 
the  first  autos,  but  sobering  down  as  the 
procession  grew  monotonous.  It  was 
long  after  dark  before  the  boys  got  home, 
but  they  had  delivered  the  load  safely, 
and  taken  orders  for  more  apples.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  making  children  responsible 
early  in  life,  and  giving  them  an  idea  of 
business.  I  confess,  however,  that  it  is 
easier  to  get  them  to  sell  the  fruit  than  it 
is  to  get  them  to  hoe.  These  boys  are 
paid  for  such  work,  and  out  of  the  money 
they  earn  they  are  expected  to  pay  some 
of  their  own  bills.  There  are  no  $25,000 
children  at  Hope  Farm,  and  I  do  not 
want  any.  ....  We  have  in  the  past 
bought  considerable  ground  feed,  but  I 
have  always  felt  that  a  bag  of  such  feed 
contains  great  opportunity  for  adultera¬ 
tion.  It  is  claimed  that  the  best  brands 
are  pure,  but  I  find  what  looks  to  me  like 
oat  hulls  and  weed  seed  in  the  feed.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  a  difference  of  10  per  cent 
or  more  in  price,  and  when  I  buy  whole 
corn  and  oats  I  know  just  what  I  have. 
So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  grinding 
the  grain  awhile.  I  have  bought  a  sweep 
grinder  with  a  power  attachment.  I  have 
no  barn  room  large  enough  to  operate 
it  under  cover,  so  we  shall  work  it  in 
the  barnyard  with  the  belt  running  inside 
the  barn  when  we  use  the  cutter.  The 
manufacturers  say  this  power  will  run  the 
cutter  all  right,  but  they  will  not  guar¬ 
antee  it  to  drive  a  saw.  We  shall  see 
about  that  later.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that 
our  idle  horses  in  Winter  will  pay  the 
cost  of  the  machine  in  grinding  grain. 
My  present  plan  is  to  grind  two  parts  of 
corn  to  one  of  oats  and  mix  in  one  part 
of  wheat  bran  and  about  10  per  cent  of 
oil  meal.  If  I  can  make  this  mill  grind 
corn  and  cob  so  much  the  better.  If  it 
will  run  a  saw  even  slowly  we  shall  have 
a  good  Winter  job,  for  there  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  good  trade  in  stove  wood.  .  .  . 
Very  little  husking  had  been  done  by 
Election  Day.  October  turned  very  cold 
with  us,  but  November  promises  to  be 
warmer.  The  corn  is  coming  out  well.  I 
am  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  the 
Early  Canada  flint  as  .  a  crop  to  grow 
among  young  trees.  You  must  not  think, 
however,  that  you  can  plant  this  corn  too 
late  and  get  a  full  crop.  June  is  ever  the 
best  month  for  corn  growing.  It’s  like 
Crimson  clover.  People  are  writing  me 
about  sowing  Crimson  and  Cow-horn 
turnips  by  September  20.  They  go  on  to 
tell  how  much  they  expect  from  it.  They 
will  be  sadly  disappointed.  I  have  this 
combination  sown  about  September  10. 
The  clover  is  puny  and  the  turnips  barely 
the  size  of  your  little  finger.  There  is 
no  use  planting  things  out  of  season  and 
then  expecting  them  to  do  great  things. 

A  Long  Tramp.— An  old  friend  in  In¬ 
diana  gives  me  this  story  of  one  daily 
job : 

I  make  a  small  garden,  keep  a  few  chick¬ 
ens  and  one  cow.  The  nearest  pasture  that 
I  can  get  Is  two  miles  from  where  I  live.  1 
take  the  cow  to  the  pasture  every  morning, 
starting  at  6  o’clock.  At  5  o’clock  p.  m. 
I  go  after  the  cow.  Thus  I  walk  the  two 
miles  four  times  each  day,  rain  or  shine.  50 
miles  per  week.  See  how  many  miles  it 
makes  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  usual 
duration  of  the  pasture  season  here.  How 
many  men,  73  years  of  age.  as  I  am.  can 
beat  this  tramping?  And  I  have  done  it  for 
five  years.  c.  f.  p. 

That  man  certainly  should  be  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  his  cow.  I  see  by  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  E.  P.  Weston,  69  years  old,  is 
walking  from  Portland  to  Chicago,  and 
expects  to  beat  his  record  of  some  30 
years  ago.  Our  friend  would  give  Wes¬ 
ton  a  good  brush  for  a  mile  or  two  at 
least.  A  man  of  73  would  naturally  have 
more  time  for  this  journeying  than  a 
man  of  37,  but  if  any  other  veteran  has  a 
better  record  let  him  present  himself.  It 
would  doubtless  do  the  Hope  Farm  man 
good  to  promenade  that  distance  with  one 
of  his  cows,  but  he  hasn’t  the  time  to  do 
it.  I’ll  guarantee,  too,  that  this  exercise 
does  the  cow  good. 

“Demonstrations.” — We  often  have 

letters  like  the  following: 

I  want  to  demonstrate  to  an  old  farmer 
the  superiority  of  fresh  cow  manure  to  some 
'he  has  had  behind  his  barn  for  two  years, 
with  the  liquid  washed  off.  How  can  I  do 
it?  You  might  say  “plant  two  adjoining 
fields."  Kindly  suggest  some  quick  and  sim¬ 
ple  method. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  “old  farmer”  has 
made  a  fair  living  on  his  farm  for  a 
good  many  years.  He  sticks  to  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ideas,  and  doesn’t  think  much  (if 
he  thinks  at  all)  of  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  suppose  the  man  who  writes 
this  note  is  a  careful  student  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  bulletins  and  has  full  faith  in  what 
he  reads  about  bacteria,  chefnical  analysis, 
etc.  Very  likely  he  has  just  bought  a 
farm,  or  intends  to  buy  one,  and  expects 
to  show  the  old-timers  how  to  do  it.  Now, 
how  is  this  man  to  demonstrate  to  the 
old  farmer  that  the  fresh  cow  manure  is 
superior  to  the  old?  I  confess  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  to  run  from  such 
a  job.  Many  of  us  have  read  and  thought 
until  we  are  willing  to  take  much  on 
faith.  When  the  scientific  men  tell  us 
that  they  have  analyzed  fresh  manure  and 
the  same  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  air 
and  water  for  some  years,  and  find  there 
has  been  a  certain  loss  of  plant  food,  we 
believe  them.  We  accept  this  as  an  argu¬ 
ment,  but  what  about  the  old  farmer? 
He  doesn’t  have  faith  in  the  scientists  and 
doesn’t  believe  in  their  analyses.  You 
will  have  to  admit  to  him  that  you 
wouldn’t  know  nitrogen  or  bacteria  if  you 
met  them  ,  on  the  road.  How  then  can 
you  “demonstrate”  the  thing  to  him?  I 
think  I  will  put  that  question  up  to  our 
scientific  friends  for  answer.  It  is  a  legi¬ 
timate  part  of  their  work,  and  involves 
a  great  question.  For  example,  in  New 
York,  where  it  is  said  there  is  the  best 
system  of  agricultural  education  iii*  the 
country,  thousands  of  these  same  “old 
fanners”  are  said  to  be  getting  worse  off, 
while  nearby  are  men  who  are  gaining. 
How  can  a  man  “demonstrate”  the  truth 
of  agricultural  science?  While  we  wait 
for  the  answer  I  advise  our  friend  to  be 
careful  how  he  stirs  up  the  “old  farmer.” 
These  men  have  long  experience,  and  ap¬ 
plied  experience  beats  unapplied  science 
by  a  long  distance.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thf, 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Use  a  King  Harness  60  months. 
It  will  resist  every  jerk,  twist,  strain. 
We  guarantee  it.  King  Harness  has 
been  made  for  a  quarter  cantqry.  Some 
now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  Deal  directly  with  the  makers— save 
25  percent.  Big  assortment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  b'  now  Owego,  Tioga  Go. 

King  Harness  Co,,  1a  N.  Y. 
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WAGON 

IS  THE  ONLY 
“LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGON 
IMITATED. 

WHY! 

Our  Printed 
Matter  Tells 
The  Story. 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


STEEL  WHEELS  Notts': 


Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17a  Geneva.  Ohio. 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 

Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 

Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 

The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 

Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
aud  an  estimate  of  cost. 

Warsaw-WilkiivsoiY  Co.,  50  Highland  A ve.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y* 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 
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Sent  on  Tpjjii — Freight  Paid 

Grind  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 


10  lbs.  to  70  bushels  per  hour;  ball  bearing;  easy  running.  Shipped  from 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

LbTHE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  3737-39-41  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa  « 

FASTER  AND  EASIER  THAKTHE  0l»  WAY 


Can’t 

Run 

Off 

The 

Track 


Run 
!  It  to  any  part  of 
the  building  or 
yard  over 
switches  and 
around  curves. 


_ '--m 

Keep 

your  Btable  clean 
with  little  effort.  Easy  to 
operate  and  saves  time. 
Will  dump  a  load  and  re¬ 
turn  to  you.  Don’t  have 
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to  go  with  It.  The  most  prao- 


« 


tical.  handiest  and  economical  oarrler  made  1b 

FEED  AND 
UTTER 
CARRIER 

It’s  ail  steel.  Nothing  to  break  or  wear  out.  Can  be  . 
raised  or  lowered  at  will.  Box  Is  water  tight  and  tips  over 
to  discharge.  Let  us  show  you  the  Innumerable  uses  of 
this  labor  and  money  saving  device.  A  valuable  book  on  the  care  and 


LOUDENS 


valme  of  manure  sent  free  with  our  catalog.  Write  today, 

Louden  Machinery  Co„  39  Broadway. 


Fairfield.  Iowa. 


YOU  CAN  SEE 

SLATE  ROOFS 

500  YEARS  OLD 


still  in  good  condition  in  England  and 
Wales.  Will  any  other  roof  last  one- 
tenth  as  long?  Their  cost  is  only  a 
trifle  more  than  short-lived  roofing. 

Write  to-day  for  book  and  particulars 
regarding 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs, 

giving  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Farm  Wagon 
Ride  Easier  and  Last  Longer 

It  doesn’t  take  BO  second  a  to  slip  a  pair  of  Harvey  Holster 
Springs  under  your  wagon-bed  and  forever  end  the  coiitluual  bump¬ 
ing  and  wear  and  tear  which  soon  puts  any  wagon  out  of  business. 
You  can  save  many  a  dollar  by  marketing  your  potatoes,  eggs,  fruit-, 
etc.,  in  a  wagon  that  doesn’t  jam,  break  and  bruise  them,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  truck-buyers  pay  to  %  less  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
,  which  are  marketed  in  a  wagon  without  springs.  With  Harvey  Springs 

on  your  wagon  you  can  bring  homo  furniture,  glassware,  etc  .  without  getting  it  scratched  or  smashed  to  pieces. 
Why  not  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  ride  easily  and  comfortably  on  long-lasting  Harvey  Springs! 

IT  A  P\7PY  TZCll  QTF1?  QPDTMGQ  are  scientifically  made,  leaf  by  leaf,  from  the  very  best 
»  L  1  Dv/LiUlL«I\  OX  XXlilVJO  tempered  steel.  Wo  positively  guarantee  every  pair 
to  give  satisfaction  in  every  way.  TRY  THEM  AT  OUR  RISK!  We  want  you  to  use  Harvey  Springs  on  your 
wagon  FREE  for  30  days  to  find  out  for  yourself  that  they’re  everything  we  claim— just  as  good  as  we  tell  you  they  are. 
This  trial  won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  Drop  us  a  postal,  giving  weight  of  v«»ur  heaviest  load  and  your  dealer’s  name,  and 
we’ll  send  you  our  catalogue  and  arrange  with  him  to  giv  o  you  a  set  on  80  Hoys*  Free  Trial.  Be  sure  to  write  TODAY 
before  you  lay  down  this  paper.  Harvey  Spring  Co..  439  17th  St..  Racine.  Wisconsin  mmm 


STEEL  ROOFING  $1. 

Most  economical  and  durable 
roofing  known. 

Easy  to  put  on,  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a 
hummer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other 
kind.  Thousands  of  satisiied  customers  everywhere 
huvo  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  any 
building.  Also  best  for  Ceiling  and  Siding. 
Fire-proof  and  Llghtnlng-proof.  Cheaper  und 
morelustingthanshingles.  Will  not  taint  rainwater. 

Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  wurmer 
in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect.  Brand  New.  91 -BO 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  Grado  of  Elat  Semi-Hard- 
oned  Steel  Rooting  and  Siding,  each  sheet  24  in. 
wide  and  24  in.  long.  Our  price  on  the  Corrugated, 
like  il lustration,  sheets  22  in.  wido  by  24  in.  long, 

91. 70.  Eor  25o  per  square  additional  wo  will 
furnish  sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  Pressed  Brick  Siding 
Ceiling  per  sq.  92.00.  Also  furnish  Standing  Scam  and 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


PER  100 


per  sq.  92.00.  Fine  Steel  Bcudcd 
Crimped  Roofing.  At  these  prices 


to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  except  Okie.,  Tex.  and 
Ind.  Ter.  Quotations  to  other  points,  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

We  ship  this  roofing  to  any  one  answering  this  Ad., 
C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  us 
25  percent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash:  balance 
to  bo  puid  after  material  reaches  your  station.  If  not 
found  us  represented,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
deposit.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  C.  G.  57.  Lowest 
prices  on  Roofing,  Eave  Troughs.  Wire,  Pipe.  Fencing, 
Plumbing,  Doors,  Household  Goods  and  everything 
needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Homo. 

WE  BUY  OUR  GOODS  AT  SHERIFFS’  AND 
:  RECEIVERS’  SALES  - 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  Thirty-Fifth  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


November  18, 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

77/ a;  HUM  NEB  ft  NAHM  IOC  ft  1‘APEU. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home. 

/','s/ ilhllnlir.il  IHU). 

I  'iilil  IhImiI  weekly  by  Dm  Hum  I  Publishing  Company;  II.  W. 
< 'olllngwood,  Presldenl  ;  Dr.  Walter  Vim  lfleH,  Vice  Presl- 
flciit ;  John  .1.  Dillon,  Trcaaurar;  Win,  K.  Dillon,  Herretary ; 
401)  Pearl  HI,,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONK  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  connlrlcs  In  I  In*  I'nlvci'siD  I'onIiiI  Union,  fU.OI, 
cijuul  to  8m.  0d„  or  H'd,  murks,  or  IO'/j  francs. 


“  A  SUIT  ARK  DEAL.” 

We  believe  Ihnl  every  Advertisement  In  this  paper  In 
bucked  by  n  rcMpollsIblu  person.  Hill  In  ninke  iloilbly  Miire 
we  will  lllltke  good  liny  1 1 inn  In  paid  HiilmerlbeiH  miMlnllieil 
by  trusting  iiny  deliberate  swindler  advertising  In  one  ml 
u in n k,  iiiul  liny  atieli  Mwlndler  will  be  publlely  exposed,  Wn 
protect  subscrlbcm  against  rogues,  bill  we  do  liol  guarantee 
III  lid  |  UMt  Hilling  differences  between  subscribers  find  linneMt, 
responsible  lid  veil  laerH.  Neither  will  We  be  responsible  for 
Die  deblH  of  hoimst  ImnUruptH  snimDoimd  by  Die  courts. 
Nut  lei*  of  Die  eoinpbllnt  liillNl  be  sent  In  ns  wltliln  mm 
ninnlli  nf  Die  Dine  nf  Die  t riiijMiictlnn,  mid  you  mi i hi  hove 
mentioned  Tnr:  Hpiiai,  Niow  Yohk i;ii  when  writing  Die  ndver 
liner. 


,\'ii me  and  oddrinm  of  Mender,  and  wbnl  Dm  remlflnneo 
la  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

IteinlDiineeN  may  be  made  In  money  order.  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NIOW  YOU  KICK, 

4011  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVKMBKR  10,  1907. 


I’, miller  Wadsworth,  who  would  then  be  iiominalcd. 
'I  bis  is  a  «real  game  anti  il  will  In  played  fur  all  il  is 
wurlli  by  tin*  old  W.’nbworlli  inaehinc,  I  be  farniers 
who  did  that  famuli:  surgical  operation  will)  lln  ir  bal 
lots  in  mod  i  annul  pel  together  too  soon  and  break 
Ibis  little  game  tip. 

i it 

As  is  usually  the  case  when  we  print  a  letter  from 
a  city  man  who  wauls  to  be  a  farmer,  the  note  on 
page  7117,  lias  called  out  a  wide  discussion.  People 
wlio  have  succeeded  and  people  who  have  failed  arc 
writing  their  experience.  North,  south,  caul  and  west 
farmers  are  slating  the  advantages  of  their  own  section. 
Men  with  large  farms  and  elderly  men  who  think  of 
taking  a  “pailncr"  are  staling  their  wants.  We  shall 
print  some  of  these  letters.  They  will  do  us  all  good 
by  showing  bow  the  relalions  between  city  and  country 
arc  developing.  The  columns  of  I  id  R.  N.  V  form  a 
great  place  for  thrashing  the  truth  mil  of  a  subject. 

* 

So  mi',  of  our  readers  evidently  have  little  time  for 
mischief.  They  keep  busy  all  the  lime,  One  Mass, a 
pliiisrlls  man  has  blocked  out  the  following: 

Mill  In  prove  Die  claim  Ihnl  I  mndc  would  nny  that  I 
bn  v«  two  hoi'HCM,  li  cow,  inn  hellM  Illid  t  ,500  ehlckenn  now, 
with  Incubators  setting  and  more  eoiulmr,  iim  I  Intend  to 
rn  l He  6,000  I  bln  Henson,  mid  I  Idl  e  one  young  mini  DM  years 
old)  to  do  Du*  work,  nod  be  does  enough  of  oilier  work  fully 
lo  bnlnncc  wbnl  work  I  do  wlmji  m  home. 

'I  his  man  promises  lo  (ell  us  bow  il  is  possible  for 
one  man’s  labor  to  count  for  so  it, licit.  Il  is  a  matter 
of  system  in  management.  In  these  times  when  labor 
is  so  scarce  and  unreliable  anything  that  will  multiply 
one  man's  labor  is  worth  limiting  for. 

* 


TEN  WEEKS  POP  10  CENTS. 

In  order  lo  introduce  The  R,  N.  Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmer  who  do  nol  now  take  it.  we  send  it 
to  weeks  for  l()  cents  for  slrietly  inlrodtictory  purposes, 
We  depend  o'l  our  old  friends  to  make  Ibis  known  10 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

(  alii  steel  litis  been  the  eff  retire  wca/nitt  of  revolution 
and  71/iu  Cold  tyj’e  m  the  heller  wc(i/>on  of  evolution 
noil  wisdom ' 

* 

Wi.  iindi'i  .land  dial  the  New  York  Stale  Dairymen’s 
Association  will  not  discuss  the  value  of  registry  pa¬ 
per,  fur  purebred  cattle  at  t hi*  Malone  meeting  II  is 
thought  heller  to  turn  the  subject  ovei  to  the  Niw 
York  State  Breeder*  Why  advise  a  dairyman  to  im 
prove  bis  bud  by  introducing  pure  blood  unless  you 
give  him  safe  rules  fur  knowing  what  lie  is  buying? 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  help  us  greatly  by  sending 
clippings  from  their  favorite  papers.  I  bese  local  jour¬ 
nals  often  have  the  most  interesting  tilings  aboul  farm¬ 
ing,  and  unless  special  attention  is  called,  we  might 
not  see  them.  Anything  relating  to  the  history  or 
development  of  agriculture  is  valuable  to  us  also  odd 
and  iriking  happenings  to  farmers.  Ilelp  of  ibis  sort 
from  you  will  be  appreciated. 


In  New  Knglainl  a  campaign  has  begun  for  cow 
testing  asuociations.  Tim  plan  is  for  the*  farmers  of 
a  neighborhood  to  combine  and  test  lluir  cows  by 
Weighing  die  milk  and  having  il  tested  for  fat.  Il  is 
estimated  dial  an  outfit  of  scab  needed  foi  die  tesl 
ing  will  coaI  $3,r»0  or  a  little  more,  The  milk  of  each 
cow  is  to  In  weighed  I br<-c  days  in  each  mouth,  and 
fairly  sampl'd  and  tesled  till*  <  times  a  ycai  Ibis 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  work  each  cow  is  doing 
and  will  form  a  fair  basis  for  comparison.  Of  course, 
one  man  can  tesl  bis  own  i  mvs  without  regard  to 
what  others  do,  bill  evidently  il  would  be  better  if  a 
dozen  oi  more  farmer  ,  could  work  together  in  a  plan 
of  ibis  soil,  'I  here  arc  robber  cow,  in  most  bams, 
many  of  llicm  frauds  as  well  as  robbers.  These  cow 
listing  clubs  have  done  great  work  in  liuropt  and 
Canada. 

* 

I’akhikry  is  the  art  of  shoeing  horses.  A  blacksmith 
may  nail  a  shoe  to  a  horse's  hoof,  but  a  farrier  got 
further,  and  nails  it  on  just  right  In  order  to  do  ibis 
lie  must  know  all  about  the  hoof  and  leg  of  the  horse, 
and  be  prepared  lo  adapt  tile  shoes  properly  I  be  <  ol 
or, ado  Agricultural  (  olk*g<  lias  opened  a  course  in  fai 
ricry,  bolding  dial  ibis  in  a  business  of  iisclf.  The 
course  will  run  through  two  years  live  months  m 
each  year.  In  speaking  of  ibi  course  Prof.  Carlyle 
says : 


'I  HI  KE  has  been  a  fair  crop  of  apples  in  some  locali 
tic  in  New  Kngland,  In  New  Hampshire  some  beau¬ 
tiful  fruit  has  been  produced  pronounced  by  good 
judges  fully  e<|ual  lo  that  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

1 1  has  been  a  struggle  lo  gd  ibis  New  Kngland  crop 
under  cover.  Help  of  all  kinds  was  scarce  and  skilled 
fruit  handlers  could  not  be  hired.  Women  and  girls 
came  to  the  retime  in  many  places,  climbing  trees  and 
working  ovcilime  lo  save  tin  crop. 

# 

A.s  will  be  seel),  we  begin  ibis  week  a  Study  of  that 
orchard  experiment  in  western  New  York  I, el  us  g<  i 
down  into  lh<  merits  of  mulching  and  cultivation,  and 
try  to  settle  the  mallei  for  good.  As  this  experiment  is 
outlined  we  ask  readers  to  give  their  experience  with 
such  figure,  as  they  have.  I  he  experiment  under  db. 
cushion  is  a  good  one.  We  hope  that  later  the  Station 
may  be  permitted  !<»  take  one  of  these  so-called  "aban¬ 
doned  farin'"  and  develop  all  orchard  on  il.  I  hat, 
with  an  accurate  statement  of  cost  and  income,  would 
hr  a  better  advertisement  for  New  York  than  til)  “con¬ 
ventions." 

* 

Wk  learn  from  reliable  sources  of  a  very  slick  scheme 
blocked  out  by  our  old  friend,  James  W  Wadsworth! 
In  spite  of  the  knockout  lie  received  last  year,  he  is 
pulling  tin-  wires  to  go  back  to  Congress  next  year, 
IP  figure,  that  if  he  can  get  the  nomination  in  a 
Presidential  year  lie  can  be  elected,  because  fanners 
will  not  split  the  ticket  So  his  game  seems  to  be  to 
convey  the  idea  that  be  has  retired,  and  elect  a  dele 
gal ioli  from  Living -ion  County  pledged  to  his  son, 
James  W  Wadsworth,  Jr.  Then  the  wires  will  be 
worked  to  have  Wyoming,  Urnesec,  Niagara  and  Or 
leans  declare  for  some  “favorite  sou,"  each  presenting 
a  candidate  I  The  scheme  is  to  have  these  "favorite 
0ona“  after  a  number  of  ballots  all  retire  in  favor  o{ 


An  energetic  young  man  can  lie  Ids  own  Iiomm  end  own 
IiIm  own  InisIncHs  establishment,  ttH  n  farrier,  with  a  small 
on  I  lay  of  money,  cun  enrn  more  cash  from  Ihe  mIiicI  limn 

III.  could  In  many  of  tin-  prof . duns,  The  young  men  who 

Ion  rn  n  furriery  will  lie  busy  from  Die  hour  he  opens  Ids 
establishment,  and  will  have  a  hunk  hank  necount  by  Dm 
Hum  Ills  friend  who  spent  sc  vers  I  years  In  preparing  himself 
for  i lie  praellee  of  lew  him  opened  III  I  office  null  begun  Dm 
long,  grinding  wall  for  clients. 

Thai  is  solid  common  sense,  and  Prof.  Carlyle  might 
have  gone  furtbei  and  said  that  society  has  need  of  It) 
pood  farriers  where  il  needs  one  lawyer.  Speed  t lie 
day  when  young  men  realize  that  skilled  band  labor  is 
far  ahead  of  unskilled  bead  work. 

* 

Do  you  realize  that  nearly  one  half  the  territory  of 
lln  United  Stales  is  now  under  prohibitory  liipior  laws? 
Do  you  also  realize  that  ibis  territory  contain*  (lie 
lowest  proportion  of  foreigners  and  the  largesi  propor 
lion  of  people  who  live  in  the  country-  farmers?  It  is 
true,  for  in  i lu*  South,  where  tin  anti  liquor  sentiment 
il  growing  mosi  rapidly,  hh  per  c  ut  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  the  country.  In  fact  Ibis  campaign  for  temper 
mice  has  been  the  mod  successful  of  any  political 
movement  which  farmers  as  a  class  have  ever  tgkcil 
up  In  the  North  a  temperance  campaign  is  largely 
one  of  sentiment  III  tin  South  il  has  become  a  busi 
ness  proposition.  The  time  came  when  the  southern 
country  people  could  not  handle  llmii  crops  properly  or 
leave  home  safely  if  lllC  lower  class  of  negroes  had 
access  to  whisky.  Haifa  dozen  white  men  found  them 
■elves  on  a  lonely  plantation  with  several  hundred 
drunken  negroes.  A  farmei  hauling  bis  crop  to  the 
nearest  markei  town  niiglil  be  several  days  and  nights 
on  the  journey,  wilh  wife  and  daughters  alone  at  home 

and  a  saloon  nearby.  Such  men  would  not  have  felt 
more  Ilian  ordinary  worry  if  the  whisky  bad  been  left 
out  of  the  situation,  but  the  knowledge  that  it  was 


within  reach  filled  them  with  terror.  This  came  to  be 
the  greatest  industrial  (picstion  of  their  lives,  and  the 
.southern  people  settled  it  It  is  a  curious  thing  that 
men  usually  wait  until  the  enemy  lias  them  by  the 
llirual  before  they  really  begin  to  fight.  Watch  a  light 
between  a  big  unskilled  man  and  a  trained  boxci  I  lie 
former  waits  until  he  is  bit  and  puts  bis  baud  upon 
the  place.  The  boxer  sees  the  blow  coming  and  wards 
il  in  lime.  I  lie  southern  people  waited  unlil  the  very 
life  of  society  was  threatened  by  the  evil.  1  ben  they 
struck  il  bard.  The  North  had  the  chance  to  ward  it 
off,  but  has  wailed  until  from  brewery  down  to  boot 
logger  the  business  has  grown  upon  society  As  tilings 
look  now  n  is  not  impossible  that  enough  .Stales  with 
rural  voters  will  pass  prohibitory  laws  to  give  the  two 
thirds  necessary  to  amend  the  United  Slates  Count  it  ti 
t  ion ! 

* 

1C  VERY  day  brings  us  additional  evidence  of  the  value 
of  apples  as  food  and  medicine.  Massachusetts  takes 
good  care  of  those  who  are  bereft  of  reason.  I  lie  111 
sane  asylums  of  that  Stale  arc  usually  regarded  as 
modd  ,  and  they  report  ,i  large  per  cent  of  cure#.  At 

I  lie*  Northampton  State  Hospital  many  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate:  lecovcr,  and  all  except  the  violent  are  as 
happy  as  one  can  be  under  tbeii  awful  afibetion.  One 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  following  state 
im  ul  : 

An  Inlcriodlttg  practice  Is  that  of  allowing  Die  patients 
It,  have  nil  Die  apples  they  want  to  eat.  A  barrel  of  them 
In  placed  In  different  parts  or  Die  lioapttnl  mnl  In  n  good 
apple  cut  Ing  day  about  three  barrels  in . a  (ell.  H.v  the  way, 

II  nilgli  1  he  mentioned  Dint  Dili  Iiiih  liccn  a  poor  apple  year 
with  the  hospital  orchard,  only  about  !100  ha  r  re  Is  have 
I, ecu  raised.  Horae  years  five  and  idx  hundred  barrels  hove 
bean  harvested. 

Thus  the  Apple  Consumers’  League  lias  another  rea¬ 
son  for  its  cxi '.tenet  We  knew  already  that  the  apple 
cultivates  patriotism,  keeps  men  from  drink,  insures  a 
bale  old  age  and  keeps  peace  in  families.  Now  we 
know  that  il  can  even  "minister  lo  a  mind  diseased.” 
pull  down  the  mortal  and  pestle  from  over  our  drug¬ 
stores,  and  put  up  the  apple  barrel  or  box!  We  think 
of  but  two  ways  in  which  an  apple  could  disturb  the 
(.dm  of  an  even  mind.  One  is  the  present  retail  price. 
'I  lie  oilier  results  from  Idling  into  a  red -cheeked  fruit 
with  pleasant  anticipations  of  a  Baldwin  or  a  North 
im  Spy  and  putting  the  longue  against  a  sample  of 
another  variety ! 

it 

Wk  always  did  believe  ill  birthday  celebrations.  Oil 
Novembci  11)07;,  Mr.  b  K.  Hawley  Hold  those  fa 
moils  cows  to  I.  (.’.  Rogers.  On  November  17,  1908, 
we  made  the  Inst  public  announcement  <>f  t lu*  ease, 
Tlij-  paper  is  dated  November  lfl.  As  the  1 71 1 1  comes 
on  Sunday  we  may  celebrate  today  for  both  events, 
and  our  birthday  announcement  is  a  pleasant  one.  Kor 
,i  year  we  have  stuck  to  the  principle  that  when  there 
j  a  serious  question  about  the  identity  of  registered 
cattle  or  otlici  animals,  some  otic  in  authority  must 
settle  it  Otherwise  there  is  no  use  in  buying  pure 
Rred  stock.  That  lias  been  our  position  from  the  first, 
and  we  now  take  gn  at  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Tut' 
R.  N,  Y  ’s  demands  have  been  acceded  to.  Ar¬ 
rangements  an  being  made  at  last  for  a  full  and  open 
investigation  of  Hie  whole  matter!  Ibis  is  all  we 
have  asked  from  the  fir. I  and  to  day  we  ask  no  more, 
Kvery  meinbei  of  the  Kxeriitive  Committee  that  we 
have  met,  in  fad,  every  disinterested  member  of  the 
A  )  C.  C,  with  whom  we  have  talked,  has  approved  the 
course  of  Till'  R.  N.  Y.  as  soon  as  it  was  made  dear 
to  i bent  This  position  has  been  pronounced  eminently 
fair  bv  one  nienibei  after  another,  just  as  soon  as  they 
learned  the  «  in  uni'. lances  and  bad  opportunity  to  know 
the  full  reasons  for  our  part  in  the  controversy. 


BREVITIES. 

He  Judicious  wllli  your  praise, 

In  any  bed  of  roses  one  must  beware  of  thorns. 

TliMin;  should  Is*  .106  Thanksgiving  days  In  the  year. 

Dm  basic  alag  roam  up  lo  your  expectations  as  a  phos¬ 
phate? 

A  non  lu  Ihe  bauds  of  Judicious  parent  may  aid  the  child 
In  divining  lln'  straight  path. 

Oi'i'iO'iKK  a  hogpen  I  The  mao  who  steals  your  thoughts, 
writes  a  lew  words  around  II . .  and  prints  tliein  as  Ills  own. 

The  average  man  doesii'l  like  to  have  Die  farmers'  lusll 
lull-  lecturer  preach  ul  him  and  Im  likes  scolding  even  less. 

As  a  boy  we  were  langlil  lo  do  two  tilings  when  the 
water  In  a  well  began  lo  “smell  bad"  pump  II  dry  If  pos 
slide,  and  throw  down  s  good  quantity  of  red  hot  charcoal. 

We  never  bad  so  many  cpieslloris  about  "dishorning" 
apple  trees  as  nn  now  coming.  Tills  plan  of  eliding  off  the 
lops  of  Dii'  old  trees  lo  gel  a  new  and  vigorous  growth  l« 

orm  of  Dm  tineessury  things  In  llmse  scaly  days.  A  bullelln 

Issued  by  Die  Ohio  Experiment  Hlalloii,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
gives  a  good  Idea  of  Die  Job. 

I/amt  year  we  Imard  much  about  Dm  carbolic  add  for  the 
imale.  The  advice  was  to  paint  Ihe  trunk  of  Dm  tree  with 
carbolic  add  and  lot  It  soak  through  Dm  bark  Into  Dm  sap. 
prof  .1  It  Hud  I  li  of  New  Jersey  has  made  sa  Investigation 
of  Dlls  remedy,  and  says  Die  add  will  kill  such  scales  as 

II  loiiclics,  but  will  not  work  Into  Dm  circulation  and  kill 

through  Dm  sap. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

I„>MKHTI<\  -{'barging  Hull,  foolbnll  In  prizefighting,  H. 
It.  Moon*,  mi  attorney,  tiled  II  bill  In  I  In*  ('Iretill  Court  ill 
Kankakee,  ill.,  October  HO,  for  on  liijinu'lloii  rent ruining 
1 1 1 k 1 1  Ht’liool  Ml  iul«*ii  1  m  from  | > In y I ii«  Urn  giune.  Moon*  <lr 
('lliri>ii  Hint  K.  N.  Tniey,  niipiM'liili'iuli'iil  of  |»ubllc  ncIiooIm, 
iiiiiI  I,.  \V,  Mini  lit.  Iiij'li  hcIiooI  principal,  lin  v  aided  and 
li  hr  fil'd  piT/.cIlghtlng  n  moii  k  Mludi’ida;  Hull  the  game  of 
foolbnll  nol  only  Injure*,  but  dcmornllzcM  the  wludeiil  body; 
(lull  I  lm  iiiembera  of  I  lio  li'iujj  uno  profanity  on  I  lie  Hold, 
mid  lluil  Ibc  Klimfl  In  "degrading,  un  American,  i in  ('hilallim 
mid  unci vlllzcd."  .  .  ,  Fodoriil  Juduo  I’etor  S.  f i I'oaicup 

wnn  I  in  I  lei  od  ut  C  'Ini  rli'Ml  OD,  III..  October  20  by  n  Union  County 
Krn  nd  Jury  on  ii  cIiiii'ko  of  <‘i*l  in  Inal  negligence  1  ond  1  iik  In 
produce  iiiiiiimIuukIiIoi1.  I  Mreetoi'H  Mnriduill  I'!.  Hiinipai'll, 
A  rt  Ii  ii  r  W,  t'nilorwood  mid  l'*ra  ncln  H.  I’onbody,  I'i'ohIiIoiiI 
M.  A.  Potter,  Hiipoi’lulondonl  Kroil  Moro  mid  Motoi'iiuin 
CluiiloM  llotla  of  tlio  <  'tin  I'IohI  on  a  rid  Mntloon  1 1 1 1  orn  I'bnil 
Duo,  n  I  mo  woi'o  I  nd  lc  l  i'd  on  tlio  Nil  nio  chiii'Ku.  Thu  Indict  - 

nioiiln  i’ii ini’  iih  n  Hoipnd  to  tlio  . . Ii  of  Auguat  HO  on  tlio 

In  t  i'1'iti'bii  n  I  In,  In  which  ncvciiIooh  porNoun  worn  killed  mid 
inoi'o  Hum  llfiy  Injured.  Ii  won  I  be  third  nci'Ioiih  noi'ldcnt 
on  tlio  rood  within  tbrei?  yearn,  mid  the  oIIIcIiiIn  of  I  lie 
roiul  were  blnniod.  Tim  penally  for  In  voluntary  iniiUNliiiiKblcr, 
of  wlilcb  they  nro  iici'iinoiI,  la  ii  pcnlloiiHury  term  of  from 
one  lo  fourteen  youi'H.  ...  A  I'liHc  which  hrta  boon 
occupying  Hu*  con  rt  m  cl  Htuunton,  Vo.,  for  more  I  Inin  omi 
bund  rod  ycni'N  wiih  oiulod  Oclobor  HI  by  Mayor  VV.  II. 
Linidla,  receiver,  entering  n  docroe  Hhowhig  all  dlaburae- 
iiu'uIm  In  tlio  oiino  or  rock  vm.  Borden  mid  Hoi'dcn  vm.  Ilordcri, 
More  Ilian  $100,000  wiih  Involved.  The  heirs,  nuinborliiK 
nearly  loo,  were  from  nil  partH  of  llm  country.  One  heir 
roproMcnli'd  In  the  or  1x1  mi  I  null  hh  iiii  Infant  died  mouio  yearn 
•Ko  ill  the  iik1’  Of  ninety  hIx  yciii’H,  Tlio  paper*  In  (be  cane 
wore  mo  vnlumlnniiH  lluil  nobody  wiih  fa  mil  la  r  with  nil  of 
them.  ...  A  serious  breach  Iiiih  arlHen  between  tlio 
tile  Indiana  lit  Thuuder  Unite  Mint  Ion .  H.  I).,  mid  their 
ngetd,  Major  Dowhh,  and  there  Ih  danger  of  a  hoalllc  colli 
mIoii  ill  liny  monionl,  according  lo  tlio  report  of  Captain 
Carter  l\  JoIiiihoii,  the  army  o Ulcer  who  wan  hohI  to  the 
Hcene  of  llm  I  rouble  la  nil  olTorl  lo  plncnlo  the  IndlniiH, 
who  bnvo  unlimited  confidence  in  him.  I'nplnln  .IoIiiihoii 
miyH  the  Indian  u x<4i' l  mid  UloiHclf  are  ill  croNN  pui'pONeH, 
and  bln  report  nppoalH  to  tlm  nutborlUUM  al  VV  a  k  1 1 1 1 1  x  t  <  >  >  i 
lo  Hiippoi'l  IiIiii  and  ca line  Major  Uowiih  lo  nbalo  Iiiii'hIi 
treat  moat  of  llm  IndlmiH.  The  report  miya  Hint  the  IndlniiH 
objected  lo  ueiidt  ux  their  children  lo  n  dlnlnul  board  I  iik 
Hi'hnol,  the  refiiHal  being  on  the  ground  that  Captain  John 
mm  had  lold  Ilium  the  children  wOllbl  lie  *ent  lo  HCllOOl 
at  the  agency  Mini  Ion.  II  add*  lluil  the  agent  Iiiih  cut  Hie 
ration  In  half,  Hint  Ihe  IndlniiH  are  nlnccrc  In  llmlr  idnle 
men  I,  and  wlnli  to  live  In  peace;  lluil  Agent  Iiowiim  rel'iiMcd 
to  comdder  tlm  IndlniiH'  promlne  to  comply  with  bin  ordera 
and  deiniindH,  and  llm  report  rnldn  lluil  the  a  p  pi  lea  l  Ion  of 
"linndi  and  iievi’i'e  remedli'M"  Ih  not  the  Iicmi  policy,  Capliiln 
.IoIiiihoii  h  ii  y  h  I  tin  I  the  lllen  are  hungry,  llmlr  women  and 
children  are  miffet'lng,  and  they  believe  llmv  have  been 
uujiiidly  treated  The  Immigration  nmelnla  at  New 

York  held  up  II  M  Hnoen,  a  dairyman  from  EIiImvoUI, 
Norway,  who  arrived  reccnlly  by  the  While  Hlnr  llimr 
Adriatic,  bccauac  be  bad  two  lellei'N  Hlglli'd  by  Ueorge  I, 
l'']u ndei'H,  irjnd  Aardeianl  t.’ommlHHloiier  <d'  Agrb'iillurc,  who 
prom  lin'd  to  gel  Kuoeti  a  Job,  IIiIn  Nllggealliig  a  poNHlhle 


Infringement  of  Hie  eonlrnel  labor  law.  The  ft rnt  latter, 
W rl 1 1 cii  In  the  Spring  In  nnnwer  lo  one  by  Hnoen,  mild  Hint: 
Mr  Nhindoi'H  would  lie  glad  lo  iihhIhI  the  Immlgrmil  In 
getting  a  Job  on  a  dairy  farm.  The  Impi'cHidoii  al  101 1  Ih 
IhIiiii.I  la  lluil  Mr.  Klaudcrs  Iiiih  not  viola  I  ml  (lie  law  and 
lluil  Ilii'  dairyman  had  no  Intention  of  doing  no,  bill  llm 
lellei'H  neeiimil  lo  Hipdnl  In  the  way  of  violation  and  Mr. 
I'landei'M  wmi  nolllled  about  the  detention  of  Hnoen  and 

naked  lo  explain  lblng;i  . .  waa  relea ie.l  In  the  custody 

Of  I’llHlor  Petersen  ol  I  lie  Hwcdlsll  Home  In  HtiH"  Htl'eel.  II 
Ih  likely  Dial  lie  will  be  allowed  lo  co  on  bln  wily  and  llnd 

a  dairy  farm  l<>  work  on.  .  The  premnlm . xploidop 

of  a  Hilck  of  dynamllc  seriously  Injured  D'wIh  ItocHeh,  the 
nui'Her.vnian  of  h'redonla,  N.  V  ,  Ium  non  Mllion,  and  IiIh 
unele,  Matthew  Itoi'Hi'b  of  Hberldmi,  N.  V  ,  on  October  I  I. 
Tlm  accldcnl  occurred  whllo  the  three  were  letting  Hie 
dvnmnttc  down  lulo  a  gun  well,  where  II  wiih  lo  be  cx 
iloiled,  lo  clean  mil  Ihe  woll.  Ih'wIh  lloeseh  wiih  painfully 
njiirod  a  hoot  Ihe  face  and  eyes.  lie  wiih  taken  to  llm 
Inmklrk  hoapllal,  where  an  eyesight  apcclnllal  In  In  charge 
of  the  ca hi».  II  Ih  ImpoHHlhle  lo  tell  how  aei'hiiiM  Ihe  liilurlea 
may  prove,  bill  II  In  feared  t  tin  I  lie  may  lone  llm  tdglil  of 
one  or  both  cycH.  Matthew  Itoeaeli  wiih  cut  In  llm  lace  by  a 

pi .  of  rock  or  broken  pipe,  and  Milton  KochcIi  wiih  Ichm 

seriously  Injured.  II  Ih  Ibougbi  Hint  the  cxplonlon  wiih 
ciiUHcd  clilicr  by  Hie  uhc  of  loo  Mliori  a  fiine,  or  a  defective 
i  one  which  hunted  too  rapidly. 

PANAMA  CANAL.  Tlm  Heneral  Hoard  of  the  Navy,  to 
wlileh  i be  Becrelnry  of  tin*  Navy  referred  Hie  mailer  of 

widening  l ln>  locks  of  Ibc  Panama  Canal,  Iiiih  made  a  . . mil 

mendailon  Hull  llmlr  width  Im>  Inereaiied  from  too  lo  I  Id 
fee | .  The  original  plana  provided  for  IocIih  05  feel  wide, 
bill  HiibHciiuennv  Hum  wiih  IncreiiHcd  to  100  feet,  mid  Ihe 
li'iiglh  extended  from  000  feet  lo  1,000  feel,  ngiilual  llm 
protests  of  Home  of  llm  cngltmci'M.  Hccrdary  Metcalf  Iiiih 
nol  been  In  entire  sympathy  wlili  Ibc  propoMlllmi  for  In 
creasing  Ibc  width  lo  110  feel,  bill  II  Ih  undcrnlood  lluil 
lm  will  accept  Ibc  recommendation  of  tlm  board.  Ucucrnl 
Oliver,  the  acting  Hecrctai'y  of  War,  having  inken  Die 
1  ii  1 1 1  n  1 1  v<>  In  llm  mailer  lo  bring  Ihe  Niihjcel  la'forc  Ihe 
coinmlHHlon,  will  doubllcHi  make  a  Hlmllar  rcconimi'iida  I  Ion 
Legislative  ad  Ion  la  nol  ncccMHiiry,  allliougb  the  Mouse 
Commltlcc  on  A pproprla IIoiih,  whoHi*  iiminbcru  arc  now  on 
Ibeir  way  t<>  tlm  iHtiunns,  will  Include  the  subject  in  the 
bcarlngH  which  the  memberH  Inlend  to  conduct  I  here. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  APPLE  BELT. 

With  llm  coming  of  November  the  farmcra  realize  Hint 
llic  dn.vM  of  modai'a l c  weather  arc  now  limited  and  that 
Dm  apple  luirvcHi  iiiiihI  hooii  he  cloned  In  order  lo  avoid 
Dm  Ural  anoW  llurrieH,  and  possibly  a  good,  hard  freeze, 
The  crop  Ih  mo  hiiuiM  IIiIh  year  In  eoiTimil'Iami  with  Die  iihiiiiI 
yield  Dial  Dm  evaporo  lors  will  all  IIiiImIi  uncommonly 
early,  and  Dm  greal  plica  of  IbmiHanda  of  bualmlH  wlileli 
1 1  h  i  in  1 1  ,y  Hiirronnd  the  cviiporiillng  plimla  are  not  In  evidence 
tllbi  Kail.  The  crop  of  applea,  both  barreled  and  Ioohc,  In 
now  being  rapidly  drawn  In  market  and  Miifcly  bmiacd. 
Mu  , l  of  ibc  Dull  Iiiih  been  conlructcd  for,  bill  a  few  growern 
who  have  appb'H  above  Dm  average  uiiallly  arc  bolding  llmlr 
cropa,  The  Cornwell  and  MIIch  orchard  Imre  an  iiiuimuiiII.v 
Him  crop  1 1 1 1 m  year,  and  Dm  entire  crop  of  hcvimi  or  c|g|il 
bundled  bai'rclH  Ih  being  Mlured  In  bulk,  awallllig  a  buyer. 
All  varleDeii  of  colored  fruit  have  all  allied  a  color  llila  year 
Dial  la  Dm  lineal  ever  known  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  of  Dm  dark,  rich  red  which  la  iihiiii I ly  found  oil 
only  a  few  of  the  appli'N  on  Die  very  tlpn  of  Die  branebeH. 
I  (ii  l«l  vv  I  ii  and  Men  Dtivla  oreliurda  make  a  handaome  appeal 
aime  with  Ibeir  highly  colored  frull.  and  H  Iiiih  nol  been 

in . .  t,0  leave  the  nppleH  III  plica  lo  Htlatll  ii  more 

dcHlrahle  appearariee  I.iihi  year  tile  snow  and  mIiihIi  tlm 
laid  week  In  October  ea lined  the  gl'een  apple  and  evaporator 
iiu'ii  lo  i'iimIi  Ihe  IioiihI ug  of  Ihe  crop  with  all  speed,  (ml  llm 
jack  of  even  a  aipiall  Diiih  far  llila  Hcamon  baa  eaiiHi'd  many 
to  be  ralber  alack  with  llmlr  work,  and  Dm  Inirveatlng  la 
nol  n h  far  advanced  aa  ll  aliould  lie.  The  llglil  crop  will 
eailHe  the  evaporators  lo  make  a  abort  run,  and  liiHlead 
of  cloning  between  Tlinukaglvlng  and  Clirbdmnn,  aa  la  Uaual, 
inoal  of  (hem  will  la*  through  Die  middle  of  November.  On 


(be  onion  Itelda  aoiilli  of  Wolcott  llu  growern  have  liarvealed 
llmlr  crop  and  drawn  II  lo  market.  Now  they  are  lining  Dm 
ground  for  nexl  yenr’a  crop,  Tlm  yield  llilri  year  waa  good, 
and  prlecM  ruled  fulrly  high.  One  grower  harvested  1 2.000 
biiHliela  from  12  iieri'N,  and  several  amaller  IraelH  yielded 
equally  aa  woll.  c<  j.  a. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


CROP  PROSPECTS . 

The  weather  Ih  Him  for  hnrveatlng  the  corn;  I  hero  nro 
hiiiii 1 1  puichoH  lo  nit  yet,  lluaklng  Ih  being  delayed  on 
iM'eminl  of  aenree  help.  The  tobacco  crop  Ih  all  housed. 
Tlm  poliifoOH  are  all  dug  and  pul  away.  The  apple  crop 
wiih  very  good;  inoal  of  Die  applea  were  bouglil  up  and 
ablpped  lo  Ohio  and  oilier  poltlta,  the  price  ranging  from 
fill  to  00  cell  I  a  per  buHbel  ;  pot  at  oca  selling  from  00  lo  70 
eenla  per  bushel  ;  butler,  .'10  to  .'lb  ceiita  per  pound;  egga, 
•to  to  !I5  COnlH.  I),  It, 

York,  I'u. 

I'olnloea  are  a  very  good  crop;  line  <|iui lit y  and  generally 
a  good  yield.  Applea  In  llila  locality  were  an  average  crop, 
bill  In  HOlUe  plaeea  lo  Die  aoulli  of  iih  limy  were  a  failure, 
or  nearly  or  quite  ho,  Karin  belli  la  very  aenree  and  high; 
and  nol  good  al  Dial,  and  hardly  to  be  bad  al  nay  price. 
Tlda  morning,  October  .‘10,  Dm  ground  la  frozen  a  lllllc  and 
all  are  wlablng  for  a  lllllc  warm  wenllmr.  o.  a.  ll, 

VV.  Knudolph,  VI. 

The  rii  I  iih  commenced  lo  fall  October  15,  and  wllliln  21 
lioura  bad  (wo  Ineliea  or  over,  wuablng  Dm  aoll  and  welling 
many  Ioiih  of  Lima  henna  furnmi'N  bad  In  anuill  pllea  In 
Dm  Ib'lda.  Two  weeks  cool,  foggy  weather  prevented  Ihe 
flufali  of  Die  t  Ii  i'iimIi  1  iik.  hm  Ihe  ralua  eoiillnim  ;  bad  an  Ineli 
more  for  2  1  lioura  imdlng  October  2U  A  large  pereeutuge 
of  Lima  beauN  In  Vaulura  and  Hurila  Mnrbarii  emiiillea,  one 
I'mirlb  lo  one  Dilrd  of  Dm  crop,  are  polling  on  Dm  ground. 
Klnnncliilly  llila  la  n  aerlmiH  tiling,  iik  limy  are  worili  I '/i 
to  alx  eenla  per  pound  al  llm  warehouaea,  ii  la  Dm  Ural 
rain  of  any  conNcqucncc  aluee  Inal  Mareli.  giving  ua  aboiil 
ae  yen  monllia  vv  1 1  limit  rain,  Corn,  liny  and  potatoes  are 
abort  crops,  for  the  need  of  Spring  rnlua  which  failed  lo 
come,  Lima  henna  are  riilhcr  below  Dm  live  rage,  allliougb 
Home  of  Die  heal  land  gave  a  yield  reported  by  Dm  lliniahera 
al  I  Ion  per  aei'e,  Tin  average  Diroiigb  Die  valley  on  all 
aolla  may  be  a  little  over  one  Imir  Ion  per  acre.  Tlm  walnut 
grader  reports  Die  iiiiIm  below  average  In  al/c.  bill  uualllv 
good  mid  the  lie  i  grade:,  aelllug  al  lb  cent  a  pound  All 
farm  produce  aelllug  al  good  nrleeH,  lemon  growers  are 

heller  plea  aed  with  till'll'  . . Ipla,  (dive  crop  la  III  Well 

larger  I  linn  Inal  year  and  Ihe  rain  will  do  Diem  mimli  good. 
Moat  of  our  cropa  except  orungea,  lemonN,  vegeiablea  mid 
hiiiii i I  frulla  are  grown  without  IrrlgaHou  So  If  we  iiiImh 
Dm  Spring  rillna  we  know  our  cropa  will  liarveal  lean  Ilian 
an  average,  W'c  are  now  very  anxIoiiH  lo  aee  Ibc  aunablne, 
and  lm vc  amim  weal  or  norib  wind  lo  dry  out  the  beauN,  ho 
we  can  ut  leiiHl  nave  a  pari  of  them,  <>.  N.  e. 

Ca rplii lerla ,  Cal. 

CIliKUt  KIM  I. VI  DIUCK.  N  A  t'I'LKH,  I  nol  lend  an  Inquiry 
made  eoneei'n lug  vinegar  from  elder  made  from  applea  nol 
thoroughly  ripe,  Krom  un  experience  of  more  Ilian  bit 
yeiirH,  I  im ve  found  lluil  If  the  elder  la  left  lo  ripen  In  the 
pomace  from  12  lo  20  hour:,  ll  will  make  vinegar,  If  you 
are  not  In  loo  much  of  a  burry  for  II,  lail  If  you  have  elder 
Dial  la  made  In  Heplemher,  unleaa  Die  weullmr  la  very 
favorable,  It  will  not  make  vinegar  before  Dm  nexl  Summer. 
If  you  are  In  no  hurry  l<>  eel  II  lo  vinegar  when  It  la  done 
working  bung  ll  llglil  anil  lei  ll  aland  two  yeiira,  and  ll 
will  turn  and  make  good  vinegar  In  from  two  to  three 
week  a,  or  If  hi  a  hurry  make  a  box  aav  Ih  lo  20  feel  long 

and  a  fool  Hqiiure,  (111  with  I . eh  planer  alinvlnga,  pul 

on  end  Hie  barrel  of  elder  at  the  lop  of  ll,  and  let  Ii  alowly 
drip  llirmigii  llm  alinvlnga,  and  when  ll  euiei'gea  from  Ihe 
bol  lorn  II  will  be  good  vinegar.  My  keeping'll  in  Dm  barrel 
if  full  ll  will  alinoat  ulwiiya  Dim  lo  vinegar,  but  If  II  la  but 
ball'  full  H  will  make  vinegar  In  n  greal  deal  abort er  lime. 
Lei  your  elder  ripen  a  year  or  two  before  trying  to  I  urn 
lO  vinegar.  II.  II,  It. 

Vermont. 


CORDON ,VAN  TINE  SAVE  YOU 

Vi The  Dealer^  Price 

ON  FIRE-RESISTING  ROOFING 


Yi'M,  tttr,  v/f*  will  no! imlly  nol!  you  nl,  nno  liulf  fooitl  (Innlon1  i»rloo«,  Urn  vwHlt  (lunilil* 
rt Hilintf  Ihut/*  iiMiun  (loraoii.  Vitfi  Tlno  v’llnUtnutMtl,  Vlra  Ivnulwl-lnn  Itulilmr  liooflrui. 
bun't  ovon  l  Ii  I  ii  It.  of  hiivini/  uni  itt/loM  or  imy  oilier  klrel  of  roonDu  umt«»rUil  till  you 
JifiVO  read  every  wonl  of  1 1» Ih  lei vttrll'»‘imen I,  un«l  have  l  liurmi^h  I  v  eininlnetl  nntl  liwtilll 
for  yourwnlf  U  fien  nuinpliv  of  <lor«lon.  Villi  Tine  Itooflna;  fill  you  have  eotivliteed 
yottrtiel f  heyoiMl  imy  «IoiiM  fliat  Uortlou.Vim  Tlnu  ICooll iik  I»uh  every  k«mmI  wo 

(ilnim  for  It  ntul  that  It  liaan't  any  had  point*  ut  all. 

Wo  Suva  You  Froltfht  on  Your  Roofing 

We  have  ettl.ald iidmd  VV  a relionaea  at  tlm  following 
point*! 

9*hll««f«lpltla  Mamplila  Minneapolis 

Cltlnnuu  Kflitifli  Oily  Dovonporl 

Hy  doing  I  hlrt  weenu)d»v  j-oii  to  g«d.  Uordon,  Van  Tln0 
Ifofdlntf  proiuptlv  and  wo  «uivo  you  a  large  amount 
of  freight,  tdiargoH.  'I'hlw  Item  of  Muviuguloim  h»  well 
worth  connidorinu. 


_ Wc  Sell  DIRECT  lo  You 

Wod.iII  ( lol'Ion.Vim  Tine  Itoofhiu  In  y«ni  '""I  In  YOU 
only  llm  iimn  wlm  iimoh  It,  Vmi  nee  Unit  <  ill*  out 
till,  ,|<ilil>«r'N  profit,  ill"  'V  lioleaiiloi  '*  profit  iimt  tlio 
Kotiiilor'M  e relit,  mi'l  yt.u  only  pay  oiieaniaU  prollt 
on  tlm  original  .  out  of  niuoufaeturo. 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  ROOFING 

Protacts  Houaa,  Barn,  Chlckan  House, 
Shads,  Etc. _ 

Hoof  met  *ldo  your  ImlHIngn 
wlili  Oorilon, Ylili  'l  ine  Koelliiu 
nmy  poforo  eol.l  weal,  lie  r 
ooPion ,  wo  an  to  protoet  l.liem 
from  .mow,  wleet,  (Kilil  anil  llro. 

Hen  Dial  your  home*,  eattlo  nail 
other  aloell  In  well  nlalil.nl  nil. I 
knpt  e'.mf'.rtnl.le  Sleek  tlint'* 
kept  dry  nu.l  wnrm  eau  h"  win- 
tore. I  on  n  very  email  amount 
of  tirabi  nu.l  rough  non*. 

Gordon, VnnTIno  Roofing; 

Protacts  You  from 
Storms,  Flra  nnd 
Lightning 

When  vour  hldllltiign  lire  eov. 
nr... I  with  (Jordon,  Vmi  Tine 
Flint  Doulo.i  Konlllip  Diero  ll. 
itlnad. Italy  no  ponnllilllty  <>r 
thalr  la.fnu  net  nib"  hy  Hying 
niinrlo.  or  efinler*  < lordon .  Van 
rlnn  Hoofing  In  llm  tenhil.lng 
It  linn  nothing  III  It  like  tar  or 
anything  elan  that  will  eateh 
Urn  tiiMurnimo  men  ovary- 

where  now  reeoglliye  the  flu  l 

that  liuJI.itnuH  .  ov.a.  d  with  ,  ,, 

(lordon, Van  'l  ino  Itoollng  very  a.  Idem  •  aleh  Itrennd. 
for  that  i eaniiu.  your  tlio  and  llghlrdl.g  limuraaoo 
ratoH  aril  lennene.l  from  ono  lldrd  to  one  half. 

Mako  Tlioso  Toats  Yoursolf  nnd  Bo  Con- 
vlncad  tlint  Gordon,  Van  Tlno 
Roofing  Is  tlio  Bast 

Tttka  rt  plneo  ..f  (iord.m,  Van  'I  III*.  I '  1 1  III.  Doat.nl 
Itoollng  and  hand  Dm  e.lg.  n  no  It  will  hold  wale,  new 
put  It  ih  a  warm  plum  niHiolmorvn  that  tlm i  watpyail 
ovaporalfiN,  hut  nano  u<ma  thnaiuh  th«*  ••mmiiiu. 

w  pluru  of  thin  rcwDaif  •»*  «••••  ImIIci  *>r  nalpharlf  id  or 
In  ruiiiiioiiin  oi  I yu,  and  potn  that  It  I®  **'(t  liariaml  mII  l*y 
•ni  t,  powi  iful  o|i>uali!Aln  Hia«*!l  a  plor *  *»f  Uonhai,  Van  Tui«,« 
rilnt  <  i,M«d  Il'H.lloii  Mild  noil  if  you 


Why  Gordon.Vnn  Tlno  RooflnR  Lasts 

So  Lonie 


IK 

hy  S 300,000.00 

Wo,  tho (Jar doii,  Vaii  Tin** *  '•>  ,Kimr«uto«»  n very 
roll  of  (iordoii,  Vao  Tllio  KM  at  (’onlml  HisdiiiK 
in  Mil  nUoluMy  w  ill*  i4  prool’uii  l  Iln  rc»Ul 
lug.  VV*t  gus  IMP  Mu»  1 1,  at  tlm  KtiiMiroun  mi  mil  y  of 
hi  iiicmI  nod  r<M»llii|f  nulls  will  ho  •ufliaioa t 
to  laoporly  l*y  llu*  Mioll.iK  Ot»  with 

urn  It  nr, In  w«,  arc  wklliuu  Ut  ylvo  a  wrlUoa  Ijaai  • 
III, too  no  fnlloWN 

9dMy  VlooVlau  wo  will  au«r*nlaa  to 

Inst  AT  HAM  fO  ynnrs. 
2<t*ly  Rooflnu  wo  will  uuoronton  to 

loot  AT  LEAtl  11  ytsra. 
1-Ply  Rooflnt)  wa  will  yiiornnlno  to 

loot  AT  I-KAIT  a  yooro. 
Tllll  motimllflad  tfiiAiAiitoo  Imekad  hy  filOO.  - 

(KkMH,  nud  mil  honilinact  I <i|,!ltalloii  slnoiltl 

hi'ldud  nv*»ry  i«dl  of  Oordun(  Voa  Tlatt'n  Kllai 
(nit  (4i  1 1  |(>  .mIIol’  Wiltolonoy  Imot  la  Hit  voa - 
ji'.itoi  |(,it i a  ihioii(/|)  your  loritl  Imakor  that 
wliaii  you  do  himlaitiia  wlili  th«  (loidon,  Van 
Tlao  Co  you  ai o  diiallpy  with  oanof  (lm  Inryoat 
nod  iiiont  ml  I  aid  ff  II  i  at  *  In  llm  Koilcl  hlntca. 
(lordon,  V«n  Tlno  Uo.,  Dovonport,  lowo 


f lordon,  Van  Tlno  I'  llut- 
floated  l(<i<dliiu  la  made  from 
Ioiim  llhro  wool  foil,  and  in 
Mouund,  mind  you.  In  hot  aw 
i, halt  at  a  I  cmp<  r af.uro  twloo  an 
hot  aw  hollhiM  wator. 

Thlw  axf'anwlvn  heat  weparali  ii 
tho  |  to  lew  of  tho  wool  felt,  and 
tho  torrldly  hot  awidmlt  rutiit 
Into  theno  | Knew  ami  Hllw  tliouj 
mi >  oomplotoly  that  tin  1 1« j •< k«l 
eau  ov»  i  pan*  throiiuli  tho  mu 
teilal  win  a  It  eoulw  and  tho 
nori'w  have  cloned  Then,  with 
heavy  modern  machinery,  thlw 
rooflnu  In  porn  ii  unfitly  coaled 
with  flint,  wo  that  the  natural 
wool  llhro  nouked  lu  awnhalt can 
never  (  rank,  Imke,  runt  nr  Inn  n. 
Head  our  iieroomil  |f iiftnmi o«) 
ha, died  hy 


Cur  pot 

All  van  nood  to  lay  thlw  roof. 
Inu  whh  lw  a  hammer  Kotio-ui- 
lier,  we  furiilwh  ll'HKK  with 
every  roll  of  moMnu  plenty  of  good  e«uneiit  and  plenty 
of  Idiijj,  non  i  md. i 1 1 u  itallw. 

Wo  toll  vou  Juwt  how  to  lay  your  rimniitf  arnund 
<  hlmneyw,  how  to  make  vullo.vw.  IhiwhiliHW.  ole.  T'llO 
wmi  k  U  no  wl  iii ido  and  cany  that  It.  In  no  Lrntihln  to  lay 
flordotlf  Van  Tlno  lloollnu  wo  that  It  will  not  leak, 
become  wi  i ult led  or  u*’t  loonn 


.........  ......  _ _  „  out  tlulid  mi  o»lor  of  Ur, 

You  ,  an  t.  of  until  mi,  htMiaunw  thaiw  In  no  tai  !•*  It 


PRICES 


J*or  wijuaru  of  10H  miuaro  foot* 

It  3/VO  l-i»lyt  |>ora(|Uuro  •  !J»l-dl 
IIII5I  U  idy,  iHTitjiuifa  •  1*00 

It  ;i5K  It  ply*  per  NWlftro  .  2.20 


Gordons  Vmi  Tlno  Roofing  Never  Has  to 
lio  Refllnted  or  Rogrnvoled 

Ordinary  roof  I  nil  the  kind  that  many  Inoal  doulorii 
Midi  lien  ii  1 1 V  him  to  he  lewanded  or  muruvnlod  afler 
a  win  irt  e  x  pc  mure  to  heat  and  rain  hilt  (Jordon.  Van 
Tlnn'w  l<‘) lid  Touted  Koollnu  In  wo  thoroughly  Itlliled 
hy  heavy  prewwuro  machinery  that  you  never  have  to 
re  cover  ti. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  and  Samples  to  YOU 

Oi'.l.'i  freiii  til  la  lelv.'D  Inemnnt  "i  will.,  tn  ua  at  nnee  tralny  ami 
nay  Dial  y.ai're  lnl<  i.mte.l  In  imr  I'  lllil  D.iatn.l.  k’lro  K.  al.tlllg  It.M.f 
Ine.  Then  we‘11  a.tn.1  ym  our  new  K.inllnu  Hook  unit  a  genet.. un 


anui|>le  I,r  I  ply,  V.  ply  mill  !t  ply  milling  a."  Dint  vou  ean 
aelf  that  |t‘*  junt  m.  goo.l  anil  .birahlH  aa  we  eliilui  It  la. 
piiper  liwily  ne.el  ua  your  mini.,  nipt  a.ltlrean, 
thla  vulualilo  Hooting  Hook  aiel  Saitlploa  of  inn  Hooting  heiol  No  yq.xinpn 


i 

boo  for  your- 

Now  f.efore  you  l.iy  ,  litn  to. per  iiwnt  neiel  ua  your  i.iiiiii.  amt  a.lAre.m,  fuel  wo  will  promptly  mall  you 


A.hlio.o.  on 


GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO.,  3 52  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


50  GTS.  PER  LB. 

BUTTER 

THIS  WINTER 

TIiIh  Ih  tho  pride  hit  Iter  prominent,!  ret  nil  ,tl<  In 
inont.  <>f  ihu  towns  itn.l  ,;lt,loM  for  hoiiiu  inonl  hs  the  (aiming'  winter, 
and  fancy  gradm  aru  almady  lii'imfliig  tliin  tmieli  and  more. 

Tlicre  may  tm  noinu  hxhiino  for  goin^r  wlUnmt  it  cruani  pp pa¬ 
rti  tor  when  butler  in  down  to  12  or  15  ,'.uutn  pur  pound,  and  t  here 
may  be  Home  uxcimn  for  buylnfc  a  “eliutip”  nuuond  or  t  bird  grade 
n me! duo  at  a  11  rat-codt  naving'  of  Wl<>-  or  S18-  when  butter  in 
selling  at  very  low  lltfiircn  and  ibu  (UlTurencu  In  yield  and  <|imlll,y 
does  not  amount  to  no  much  in  a  dollam-and-eentH  way, 

Kut,  there  in  no  ex, nine  for  the  lliinltiiig-  dairy  farmer  huviriK’ 
three  or  more  cows  Lfoiiikf  without  a  neparator  or  invent, iitK1  in  it 
cheap,  inferior  nmehmoat  prenent  I, utter  prices,  when  t  he  waste 
in  <|uantlty  and  ionn  in  i|u;ilit,y  means  no  much  in  no  short  a  time 
and  n  I  HO  LAVAL  machine  oiVern  no  many  advantages  in  every 
ponsildc  way  over  any  other  separator  or  creaming'  system. 

Nor  in  there  arty  excuse  for  the  thin  Wing  dal  ry  fit  finer  who  will 
mill,  three  or  more  cows  during1  tho  winter  putting  off  tho 
purchase  of  a  separator  nidi  I  Spring  when  a  I  HO  LA  V  A  L  machine 
will  nearly  If  not  more  than  earn  Its  cost  hy  t  hat  time  and  may 
he  bought  either  at  a  discount  for  cosh  or  on  such  I  literal  terms 
that  it  will  actually  nave  its  own  cost  while  being  paid  for. 

A  I >c  Laval  catalogue,  or  a,  Do  Laval  machine  to  show  for 
itself  just  what,  if  In  and  just,  what  it,  will  do,  are  to  hud  for 
the.  linking.  Why  not  ash  for  them  V 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


RAMDoiei.  Hi  Cahai.  Urn. 
CHICAGO 

13  I  a  A  I  3  in  Pa  nriii  Hr. 

PHILAOCLPHIA 

Ol.IJMM  Hi  iACHAMU.I.)  Ml*. 

UAN  KMANCIBCO 


(icneral  Offices: 

74  CORTLAND!  STHEET, 

NEW  YORK. 


170-177  Win  iam  Urntt  i 
MON  t  HI  AL 
14  Ik  III  I'n.u.  too  flu. ill 
WINNU'CO 
107  Pumi  Uinnr 
PORTLAND.  ORCQ. 


HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


wirimmior 

\  CAM IROU 

\NM ItAHIf  IMH  Bt.inq.  u.n.  litn. Almulillaly  tin.  only  tin.,  inn. In 

\WD/)Hr  HT  wnu"*  41  1 ,  all  ..ll.oru  mat  linn.  lien'. Him  1a  *(lt)'„,  nlrnugOI' 

|  flKOUanl  INUn  limn  any  .ittx.r.  Dnlnli.g  t  ree.  A.l.lnmn 

HKMOULKg  MANUrAOfUHINU  OO.,  U.gl,  Htt 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  SILVER  LINING. 

High  in  the1  distant  sapphire  way 
A  cloud  and  a  sunbeam  met  one  day; 

Met  as  indeed  might  you  and  I, 

By  chance,  if  we  rode  through  the  azure  sky. 

The  cloud  wore  a  saddened,  a  gloomy  face. 
Quoth  the  sunbeam,  all  in  a  quiver  of  grace, 
“Why:  frown  you  so  on  your  daily  way? 

Why  look  so  sad  when  life’s  so  gay?” 

The  sombre  cloud  to  this  quest  replied, 

“It's  easy  for  you  to  be  satisfied ; 

I’m  horn  of  rain,  you’re  born  of  the  sun. 

I  needs  must  weep  till  the  world  is  done.” 

*•  ’Tis  true,”  said  the  sunbeam,  “that  you 
must  cry 

While  I  must  smile  through  the  boundless 
sky, 

But  there’s  never  a  sorrow  that  won’t  undo 
Through  the  smile  of  a  friend,  and  I’ll  smile 
for  you.” 

And  lo,  as  the  sunbeam  spoke,  the  frown 
On  the  face  of  the  cloud  was  softening  down ; 
’Twas  years  ago,  but  each  cloud  you  see 
Wears  a  silver  lining  for  you  and  me. 

— George  D.  Sutton,  in  Catholic  Standard 
and  Times. 

♦ 

The  Atchison  Globe  remarks  that  the 
style  in  women  this  Winter  is  to  be  thin ; 
also  the  style  in  fruit  pies.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  fruit,  the  fruit  pie  this  Winter 
will  be  as  thin  as  if  it  had  practiced  anti¬ 
fat  movements  all  Summer. 

* 

Baked  apple  sauce  dumplings  come 
well  recommended,  bill  well-buttered 
muffin  tins  half  full  of  apple  sauce,  boiled 
until  it  is  rather  thick.  Take  two  cups 
of  flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoons  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one 
tablespoon  each  of  best  lard  and  butter 
rubbed  thoroughly  together.  Add  milk 
to  make  a  soft  dough  and  drop  one  large 
tablespoon  on  top  of  each  little  tin  of 
sauce.  Bake  about  20  minutes  in  a  rather 
quick  oven,  then  invert  on  a  platter,  when 
each  dumpling  will  be  a  round  ball,  half 
apple  and  half  batter.  Serve  hot  with 
lemon  sauce  or  maple  syrup. 

* 

The  fashionable  little  lingerie  ties— lit¬ 
tle  butterfly  bows  of  sheer  washing  mate¬ 
rial — form  the  prettiest  finish  for  em¬ 
broidered  linen  collars,  but  they  are  per¬ 
ishable,  and  not  cheap.  However,  anyone 
with  dainty  fingers  can  make  them  from 
odd  scraps  of  lace  and  fine  material,  d  wo 
little  fan-pleated  ends,  drawn  into  a  tight 
“waist”  in  the  middle,  are  all  that  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  simpler  form.  A  good 
many  stocks  have  little  knife-pleated 
jabots  which  are  not  difficult  to  imitate, 
and  are  usually  becoming.  In  making  any 
of  this  lingerie  neckwear  the  work  must 
be  exquisitely  neat,  and  the  material 
sheer,  or  the  effect  will  not  be  good. 

* 

A  Maine  housekeeper  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  her  mode  of  machine  hemstitching, 
which  goes  one  step  further  than  the 
method  given  by  Alice  M.  Ashton  on  pa;  e 
758.  The  edge  of  the  cloth  where  the 
threads  are  to  be  drawn  is  first  rubbed 
with  a  piece  of  soap  to  make  them  draw 
out  easily.  After  they  are  drawn  and  be¬ 
fore  the  hem  is  turned  a  row  of  machine 
stitching  is  run  along  the  edge  of  the 
threads  to  catch  them  into  groups  and 
save  counting,  the  machine  doing  it  accu¬ 
rately.  Then  the  hem  is  turned  and 
hemmed  down  by  hand  at  every  stitch  of 
the  machine.  A  shorter  or  longer  stitch 
makes  the  hemstitch  finer  or  coarser.  It 
takes  an  expert  to  know  the  difference 
between  it  and  all  hand  work,  for  it  is 
the  hand  stitch  that  shows. 

♦ 

Miss  Bagley  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  every  minute  as  gold,  too  precious 
to  be  wasted,  says  the  Youth’s  Compan¬ 
ion.  The  life  led  by  the  visitors  at  the 
hotel  to  which  she  went  one  Summer  with 
a  delicate  cousin  seemed  to  her  almost 
wicked,  it  was  so  empty  of  work.  One 


day  Miss  Bagley  wandered  off  by  herself 
for  a  walk  in  the  woods,  and  when,  after 
some  hours,  she  failed  to  return,  her  cou¬ 
sin  began  to  feel  anxious.  At  last,  to¬ 
ward  night,  a  search-party  started  out. 
It  was  dark  before  they  heard  Miss  Bag- 
ley’s  voice  answer  their  calls  and  came 
upon  her  seated  on  a  fallen  tree  trunk. 

“It’s  a  shame  you  had  such  a  fright, 
Miss  Bagley,”  said  a  kind-hearted  young 
man.  “I  suppose  you  thought  you  might 
have  to  stay  here  till  morning.” 

“I  wasn’t  bothering  about  that!"  re¬ 
turned  Miss  Bagley,  scornfully.  “I  guess 
I  could  go  to  sleep  in  the  woods  without 
being  et  up;  but  I  was  mad  clear  through 
to  think  I  was  lost  without  a  sign  of  knit¬ 
ting-work,  or  so  much  as  a  table  napkin 
to  hem,  in  my  pocket !  I  kep’  looking  at 
my  watch  and  saying,  ‘Another  half-hour 
gone,  and  I  might  have  done  most  a 
whole  shell  on  my  quilt !’  You  don’t 
catch  me  this  way  again,  I  can  tell  you !’’ 
* 

One  of  our  friends  is  employed  by  a 
society  which,  in  connection  with  its 
other  work,  seeks  to  find  employment  for 
self-supporting  women.  A  great  many  of 
the  applicants  are  women  suddenly 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  often 
without  the  slightest  preparation,  and 
many  of  the  incidents  thus  brought  be¬ 
fore  our  friend  are  pathetic  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
middle-aged  women,  often  entirely  with¬ 
out  business  experience,  and  with  no  one 
accomplishment  that  will  bring  in  money. 
When,  in  addition  to  this  lack  of  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge,  they  add  a  squeamish 
gentility  that  prompts  them  to  assert  that 
they  cannot  do  any  “menial”  work,  their 
case  is  somewhat  hopeless.  Many  such 
women,  both  young  and  old,  seek  posi¬ 
tions  as  “companions,”  forgetting  that  a 
hired  companion  is,  first  of  all,  paid  to 
make  life  easier  for  her  employer,  and 
thus  very  often  expected  to  expend  an 
amount  of  strength,  good  temper  and 
self-abnegation  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
her  salary.  One  line  of  employment 
which  a  woman  of  domestic  instincts  and 
training  is  likely  to  find  congenial  is  that 
of  “mother’s  helper,”  or  nursery  gov¬ 
erness.  She  is  expected  to  take  complete 
physical  care  of  the  children,  bathing  and 
dressing  them,  helping  in  their  lessons, 
and  keeping  their  clothes  in  repair,  and 
may  also  help  the  mother  in  her  domest'c 
affairs.  The  usual  wages  are  $20  to  $25 
a  month  with  board  and  laundry.  The 
employers  are  usually  refined  people  of 
modest  means.  Our  friend  tells  us  that 
as  a  ru'e  British  and  Canadian  girls  are 
better  prepared  for  such  positions  than 
Americans,  as  their  domestic  training,  is 
more  exact,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  more 
firmly  fixed  social  conditions. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


AT  i- 


PRICF 


Finest  Tens  19c,  27c  ami  best  3'7e  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  «&  best  26e  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplyingof  Fanners,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  ami  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  <>f>  Church  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


ONLY  SI.  70 

BUYS  AN  OVAL  HIGH  GRADE  STANDARD 
CARRIAGE  HEATER. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

This  is  not  a  rough  unfinished  tin  box,  but 
a  handsomely  trimmed,  practical  Carriage 
Heater  with  full  metal  linings  and  covered 
with  best  quality  Brussels  Carpet. 

Burns  a  prepared  fuel  without  smoke,  soot 
or  odor  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  for  an  all  day 
drive.  Fits  atyour  feet  in  carriage  or  buggy 
and  keepsyou  warm  on  the  coldest  day.  You 
cannot  afford  to  bo  without  it  at  so  small  a 
cost.  Surely  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  trying  it  30  days. 

READ  THIS  SPECIAL  GUARANTEE  OFFER. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us 
your  order  We  will  send  the  heater  by  pre¬ 
paid  freight  anywhere  in  tlie  U.  S.  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
Line.  Tint  it  :to  pays— irit  u  iii.tnaus- 

factory  Bend  ft  bark  and  we  will  hpihI  your 

i  money  buck.  SEE  YOUR  DEALER . 

|  If  you  knew  the  c«  on  fort  to  be  dn- 
1  rived  from  (Ids  heater  you  would 
not  be  without,  it  another  aitiK  e 
day.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log;  now.  Addre 

Dept.  B, 


The 

Standard 
Stamping  CoN 

Marysville,  Ohio** 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

What  a  shame  to  make  a  dress 
that  fades,  after  all  the  work  that  is 
put  upon  it !  Simpson-Eddystone 
Prints  are  of  absolutely  fast  color, 
and  enduring  quality — the  standard 
for  over  60  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
'tilve 


EDdystoNE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Eddystone  Silver  Greys 
Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  “  enterprise ”  way  of  sausage  making  not  only  saves  time 
but  lightens  labor.  Sausage  made  with  the  Enterprise  Meat 
Chopper  tastes  differently  too,  because  it  is  all  chopp, tf-actually 
cut  •  it  is  not  crushed  or  ground.  The  revolving  steel  knife  and 
perforated  steel  plate  do  their  work  easdy  aud  do  it 
well.  Tough  meat  made  tender. 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food  Choppers 


Write 
for  the 

“Enterprising 
Housekeeper,” 
a  book  of  200 
choice  recipes  and 
kitchen  helps 
SENT  FREE. 


have  practically  only  two  wearing  parts— the  revolving  knife 
ami  the  perforated  rutting  plate,  both  are  of  the  finest  steel, 
and  will  wear  for  years.  Replacing  these  two  parts  makes  it 
a  new  machine.  Easily  cleaned,  do  not  get  out  of  order 
*>r  hru'ik  it  Refill  cverv  d&v.  In  6vcry  Kitchen,  chopping  -► 

almost  every  kind  of  food.  Can  he  had  at  Hardware  and  General 
stores.  Be  sure  the  name  “F-nterprise”  is  on  the  machine  you  buy. 
sizes  and  styles  for  Hand,  Steam  and  Electricity.  Catalogue  free. 
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THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  P/L.  203  Dsupnii  Sr.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


%SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

:ytf  Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 
Writcfor  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  t'o., 
39  Furnace  8t.,  Roche* ter,  H.  Y. 


Price  from 
$2.00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas- 


m 


PATENT  ™T  INVENT! 

Vour  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune  1 
Cash  Cffers  for  Certain  Inventions. 

FREE  BOOK  :  gives  list  <»f  inventions  wanted  j  tells 
how  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

No  elnt'Ke  for  report  ns  to  piitentrtbillty  ;  semi 
sketch  or  model.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  6  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 


MADE  FOR  SERVICE 

IN  THE  ROUGHEST  WEATHER 
AND  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY 

^WATERPROOF 

f 

POMMEL 

SLICKERS 

$350 

This  trade  mark 
and  the  word 
Tower  on  the 
buttons  distin¬ 
guish  this  high 
grade  slicker  from 
the  just  as  good 
brands 


GRIND  ANY  TOOL 


in  one-tenth  the 
time  a  grind¬ 
stone  takes  on 
this  alun- 
dum  wheel. 
Greatest 
grinding 
su  bstance 
known  ; 
hard. sharp, 
uniform.  A 
durable 
machine. 


GEARED  FOR  HIGH  SPEED 

Only  slight  pressure  needed.  Does  not  draw  temper. 
Special  beveled  wheel  for  grinding  sickles  if  wanted. 
Write  for  book  for  particulars. 

Royal  Mfg.  Co.,  226  E,  Walnut  St., 
LANCASTER,  PA. 


A  J  TOWER  tO  BOSTON  U  6 
TOW(«  CANADIAN  CO  UMITIO,  TORON’t 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  1h  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  Ultby  mop 
with  your  hands:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  “Reliance.** 

Every  wringer  guaiauteed  to 
give  satisfaction.  Your  ad- 
a postal  will  bring  you  an  Interesting  booklet  on  the  hands. 

CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


ress  on 

LEE 


wssssam 


When  you  buy  Buffalo  Brand 
Rubber  Boots  you’re  sure  of  ser¬ 
vice,  coiufortaudsatisfaction.  You  get 
none  of  thesoin  the  boots  made  from 
remelted  junk  rubber.  The  Buffalo 
Brand  on  boots  protects  the  buyer,  and 
gives  him  boots  made  only  from  new 
pure  Bara  Rubber  that  won  t  crack. 
Sold  by  dealers.  Insist  on  Buffalo 
Brand.  Free  booklet  c, tells  why. 

WH.  H.  WALKER  &  C0„ 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  T. 


Sure  Income  For  Life 

affected  neither  by  trade  conditions  nor  Increasing  age, 
is  offered  to  young  men  of  good  character  by  tho 
United  State.  Government.  Thousands  will  soon  be 
appointed  to  the  Railway  Mall  Service.  Our  students  are 
getting  quick  appointments.  You  can  too.  If  you  tuko 
our  correspondence  course — Booklet  15  tells  how — free. 
Write  for  It  today  State  age,  height  and  weight. 
CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

DDfWCM  PnfWICQ-We  offer  an  exceptional 
DnUMLIl  uUUMlo  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  lias  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  HO  tolls  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


P!P  mm  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 


Direct  to  You 


»• 


YRADE.-MAPK  REGISTERED 


at  actual  factory  prices.  You  save  from  $5  to  M.  because  you  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers* 
and  initial* 


jobbers’ and  i 


ilemen’8  prolits. 


Y'ou  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 

OOA  n  _ _ _  a  I  You  not  only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 

OOlP  Mays  Upppovai  exeeptiouallyhlgh  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  Iron  ami 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  tho  most  skilled  w  orkmen,  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  bestj 
equipped  stove  factories  In  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  la  aarefully  Inspected  and  we  know  It  is  _ 

right.  If  not  you  get  your  money  back  without  a  quibble.  Y’ou  cannot  get  a  better,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  mu’li  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers’  prollf  I  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  taut  save  mouey  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory! 

Gend  Postal  For  Catalogue  llo.  1  14-.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Brices  with  others— and  save  your  money.  Our  hue  Is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
cud  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes,— for  the  home,  school, 
c  lurch,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  hoarding 
f-ouses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Gompany,  Manufacturers, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 
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Apple  Butter  Without  Cider. 

In  answer  to  £.  W.  inquiring  about 
making  apple  butter  without  cider,  I  can 
tell  the  R.  N.-Y.  readers  how  we  make 
it  out  in  Ohio.  Wash  the  apples,  and 
cut  out  all  bad  or  rotten  places,  till  we 
have  two  sugar  barrels  full  of  cut  ap¬ 
ples.  They  are  cooked  in  a  heavy  oak 
barrel  by  steam  through  a  three-quarter 
inch  copper  pipe.  When  cooked  to  pieces 
they  are  mashed  through  a  box  sieve  of 
one-eighth  inch  mesh  galvanized  wire,  in¬ 
to  another  heavy  oak  barrel,  the  two 
barrels  thus  worked  into  one.  We  have 
a  coil  of  three-quarter  inch  copper  pipe 
to  set  in  this  barrel  through  which  hot 
steam  passes  to  cook  the  butter  to  the 
proper  thickness,  no  stirring  or  danger 
of  burning.  Before  cooking  much  we  stir 
in  about  100  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 
and  soon  have  about  40  gallons  of  ex¬ 
cellent  apple  butter.  We  consider  three 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  about  the 
right  amount.  Of  course,  sweet  cider 
would  save  the  sugar,  but  we  don’t  have 
it.  This  method  may  not  suit  many  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  but  we  find  the 
product  suits  a  boarding-school  company 
all  right.  w.  l.  a. 

Wash  apples  suitable  for  pies,  remove 
any  worm  spots  or  other  defect,  cover 
with  water  and  cook  till  mostly  dry ;  then 
press  through  colander,  getting  all  the 
good  pulp;  return  this  to  the  kettle  and 
season  with  sugar  and  spices  to  suit 
taste,  and  cook  slowly  till  thick.  I  like 
a  little  lemon  juice,  though  some  don’t 
like  it.  The  original  recipe  calls  for 
parings  and  cores  of  the  apples  used  in 
pies,  but  farmers  with  “apples  to  burn’’ 
have  no  need  of  such  economy.  All  here 
belong  to  the  Apple  Consumers’  League. 

AN  OLD  READER. 

Apple  butter  without  cider  is  very  good 
made  in  this  way :  As  I  used  only  specked 
and  otherwise  defective  apples  for  this, 
they  had  to  be  peeled  by  hand,  and  well 
washed.  I  filled  the  kettles  with  the  ap¬ 
ples,  putting  in  water  to  prevent  their 
being  too  dry,  and  they  cook  tender  quick¬ 
er  if  the  kettles  are  covered.  As  soon 
as  they  begin  to  break  I  beat  them  well 
with  a  large  spoon  or  fork,  repeating  un¬ 
til  all  are  fine,  then  draw  the  kettles  a  lit¬ 
tle  off  the  edge  of  the  stove  to  let  the  air 
get  under,  as  they  do  not  scorch  so  eas¬ 
ily.  Let  them  evaporate  this  way  until 
quite  thick;  then  put  an  asbestos  mat 
under  each  kettle,  which  does  away  with 
the  laborious  stirring  which  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  Put  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  each 
gallon  of  the  thick  fruit — less  will  do — 
and  add  ground  cinnamon  when  nearly 
done  if  liked;  I  sliced  lemons  into  part  of 
mine  to  vary  the  flavor.  To  test  if  done 
take  some  out  on  a  saucer  and  draw  a 
spoon  through  it;  if  no  syrup  drains  out 
it  is  done.  _ subscriber. 

Virginia  Mincemeat. — Boil  until  ten¬ 
der  one  large  beef  tongue  that  has  laid 
in  salt  water  over  night.  When  cold  re¬ 
move  skin  and  unnecessary  fat  and  grind 
or  chop  very  fine.  Separate  two  pounds 
of  nice  beef  suet  from  skin  and  strings, 
and  grind  to  a  fine  powder;  six  pounds  of 
well-flavored  tart  apples;  four  pounds  of 
seeded  raisins ;  the  same  quantity  of 
cleaned  currants.  Mix  all  together,  add 
the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  four  lem¬ 
ons,  four  grated  nutmegs,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  ground  cloves,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  ground  cinnamon,  one  of  mace,  V/2 
pound  of  white  sugar,  one  pound  of 
citron  ground  fine,  one  pound  of  al¬ 
monds  blanched  and  pounded  in  a  gill  of 
rose  water.  Mix  all  these  ingredients 
together  and  moisten  with  three  pints  of 
fruit  syrup  or  sweet  pickle.  The  origi- 
inal  recipe  calls  for  wine  and  brandy, 
which  are  never  used  in  R.  N.-Y.  recipes. 
I  usually  make  this  about  November  1; 
then  it  is  ripe  for  Thanksgiving. 

_  E.  F.  y. 

People  think  that  grief  is  pain,  but  it  is 
not  so :  Grief,  the  absorption  in  the  quiet 
recollection  of  what  was,  but  is  no  longer, 
js  a  pleasure,  a  consolation,  a  blessing. — 
Prof.  Max  Muller. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  little  riightgtHVn  shown  in 
No.  5559  is  made  with  the  yoke,  which 
is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  seams,  and 
the  full  portion  that  is  gathered  and 
joined  thereto.  The  wide  roll-over  collar 
finishes  the  neck  and  the  bishop  sleeves 


2-4-6  years. 

are  gathered  into  straight  bands.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (4  years)  is  Zl/2  yards  27, 
2^4  yards  36  inches  wide  with  yards 
of  edging.  The  pattern  5559  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  children  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age; 
price,  10  cents. 

The  attractive  tucked  skirt  shown  in 
No.  5768  is  cut  in  five  gores.  The  hem 
and  all  the  tucks  are  laid  on  indicated 
lines.  The  vertical  ones  over  the  hips 
are  stitched  flat  and  those  at  the  centre 


6768  Tucked  Five  Gored  Skirt* 
22  to  30  waist. 


back  are  lapped  over  to  form  inverted 
plaits.  Beneath  these  are  closing  is  made. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  9* * * *4  yards  27,  S'/2  yards  32 
or  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5768  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30 
inch  waist  measure;  price,  10  cents. 


The  Steel  Shoe 


Wear  Resisting— Foot  Protecting 

Guaranteed  for  a  Year 


FREE 


Oar 
Booklet 
“The 
Bole  of 
Steel,  >» 
telle  how  to  (na 
tt  to  110  •  year 
On  worklnghh'iea. 


Bottom  made  or  pr< 
steel,  studded  with  steel 
rivets;  uppers  of  soft,  pliable, 
water-proof  leather— on  the 
f2.50  shoe  actually  better 
than  those  of  the  regular 
*:t.50  leather  shoes;  our 
*2. 50  uppers  equalord  lnary 
*5.00  leather  shoes.  Inside 
is  u  comfortable  hair  cush¬ 
ion.  Weigh  no  more  than 
ordinary  shoes.  They  will 
save  you  money;  keep 
your  feet  dry  and  com¬ 


fortable,  prevent  colds  and  rheumatism.  Do  not  require 
the  usual  “breaking  In;”  easy  and  soothing  to  the  feet 
from  the  first  minute  you  put  them  on.  The  Steel  Shoe  is 
certain  to  please  and  satls:y;  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  did  without  it.  Sizes  6  to  12.  Send  us  your  slzeand 

*2.60  for  6-lnch  high  shoes  (or  *3.50  for  0-lnch)  and  you  will 

promptly  receive  the  best  and  most  comfortable  pair  of 

working  shoes  the  market  has  ever  produced. 


STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  P,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Running  Water  for  your  Stock 
An  abundant  supply  everywhere 

You  may  have  every  convenience  and  safeguard  of  a  city  water 
supply  in  your  country  home.  You  may  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
ready  for  use  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night;  and  it  will  be  delivered 
through  all  the  faucets  or  hydrants  under  strong  pressure.  You  may 
have  all  this  service  for  a  lifetime  without  paying  one  cent  for  water 
bills.  This  is  all  accomplished  by 

The  Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 


The  Kewanee  System  does  away  with  the  use 
of  the  old-fashioned  elevated  tank,  which  leaks, 
freezes  and  sometimes  overflows  or  collapses. 
It  also  does  away  with  the  attic  tank  which  is 
dangerous  and  may  leak  or  flood  your  house. 
With  the  Kewanee  System,  the  storage  tank  Is 
placed  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground 
and  the  water  is  delivered  to  the  fixtures  by 
air  pressure. 

A  good  average  pressure  with  the  Kewanee 
System  is  40  pounds,  which  Is  equal  to  the 


pressure  from  an  elevated  tank  93  feet  high. 
But,  your  tank  is  resting  on  solid  ground  all 
the  time — no  tower  Is  necessary. 

Our  Guarantee.  Every  Kewanee  System  is 
guaranteed  to  give  a  first-class  water  Bupply 
and  do  everything  we  claim  for  it,  or  it  may  be 
returned  at  our  expense  of  freight  charges  and 
the  money  will  bo  refunded.  That’s  fair,  Isn’t 
It?  You  see  we  take  all  the  risk. 

Our  engineers  will  plan  your  complete  water 
system  free  of  charge. 


Write  for  our  complete  descriptive  catalog  which  explains  everything.  There 
are  over  81KK)  Kewanee  Systems  in  successful  operation.  There  may  be 
some  In  your  neighborhood — our  catalog  tells.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  47. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  Kewanee,  Illinois. 

No.  32  Broadway,  New  York  City;  820  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago; 

404  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 
Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  bide 
or  skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe,  rug, 
coat  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  when 
so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Wo  make  and  sell  Natural  Black 
Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  fur  lined  coat-;  also  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RURAL 

HONE 

BOOK112  Pages 


Largest  and  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Ever  Published. 

Tells  how  to  organize,  build ,  manage 
and  operate  a  Rural  Telephone  Line 
or  Exchange.  I  ndispensal  >le  to  ever v 
one  interested  or  contemplating  build- 
inga  Rural  system.  Write  for  it  today 

CcnturyTelephone  Constr.Co. 

Dept,  (i,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


1^ 


ORTH 

TELEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  fai  m  lines.  Sold 
direct  from  factory. 
Hook  of  instructions 
how  to  organize 
farmers  and  build 
line  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dallas,  Tex. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUA  MTV.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Elite  Oil 

A  high  grade,  perfect 
burning  oil.  Never  falls 
to  please  where  a  clear, 
strong  light  1h  desired. 
Made  from  Pure  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Crude.  Write 
forparticular»  and  prices 

Di-RRICK  OIL  CO, 
Titusville,  Penn. 


Farm  Telephone 

Saves  its  Cost  the  First  Year 

Do  you  realize  how  much  valuable  time 
you  waste  going  to  town  or  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms,  on  errands  that  could  be  done 
over  a  phone?  You  need  extra  hands; 
or  information  from  town;  or  adoctorfor 
your  wifo  perhaps.  These  matters  could 
ho  attended  to  with  a  phone,  but  there 
isn't  any  phone,  you  say.  Then  why  not 
let  us  show  you  how  you  can  make  gen¬ 
erous  profits  by  organizing  a  farmer's 
telephone  line,  and  also  tell  you  how  to 
organize,  to  build  and  to  operate  it? 
We  tell  you  all  this  in  our  interesting 
KRKK  Booklet  22X.  Write  for  it.  Addres# 
Am****h*nn  Electric  Telephone  Co.« 

«4‘2 1-GGOO  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  nandle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Eveiv  part  ol 
our  roofing  and  siding  Is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  I  ron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitlsn’tthe  best 
you  can  cuy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  lor 
it.  £»py  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
us  about  your  building  ami  let  u»  quote  you 
factory  uricos.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
No.  R31  It  Is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


New  and  Liberal  Homestead  Regulations  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 


New  Districts  Now  Opened 
for  Settlement 


Some  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  grain-growing 
belts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  been 
opened  for  settlement  under  the  Revised  Homestead 
Regulations  of  Canada.  Thousands  of  Homesteads  of 
100  ucres  each  are  now  available.  The  new  Regula¬ 
tions  muke  it  possible  for  entry  to  be  made  by  proxy, 
the  opportunity  that  many  in  the  United  Stutes  have 
been  waiting  for.  Any  member  of  a  family  may 
make  entry  for  any  other  member  of  the  family,  who 
may  be  entitled  to  make  entry  for  himself  or  herself. 
Entry  may  now  be  made  before  the  Agent  or  Sub- 
Agent  of  the  District  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions), 
by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  an  intending  homesteader. 

“Any  even-numberod  •action  of  Dominion  Lands  In 
Manitoba  or  fho  Northwest  Provinces,  excepting  8  and 
26,  not  reserved,  may  be  homesteaded  by  any  person 
the  solo  herd  of  a  family,  or  male  over  18  years  ot 
age,  to  the  extent  ol  one-quarter  section,  ol  160  aores, 
more  or  less." 


The  foo  in  each  case  will  be  $10.  Churches,  schools 
and  markets  convenient.  Healthy  climate,  splendid 
crops  and  good  laws.  Grain-growing  and  cattle- 
raising  principal  industries. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  Rates,  Routes,  Best 
Time  to  Go  and  Where  to  Locate,  apply  to 

Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


INDRUROID 


ROOFING 


Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Eire  Proof. 
Can  Be  TJsed  on  Steep  or 
Plat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  W  eight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 


ERIE,  Pa. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y, 
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MARKETS 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Butter  has  dropped  two  cents  since  last 
report.  Fancy  fresh  eggs  very  scarce,  and 
live  cents  higher.  Storage  stock  is  being 
worked  out  rapidly,  though  at  figures  under 
20  cents.  Trade  in  dried  fruits  dull.  Dried 
berries  scarce,  but  in  very  little  demand. 
Apple  market  easy,  except  on  fancy  grades. 
Poultry  market  is  still  in  very  bad  condi¬ 
tion.  All  supplies  for  the  Thanksgiving 
trade  should  be  on  hand  by  Friday  or  Sat¬ 
urday  of  the  week  previous  or  Monday, 
November  25,  at  the  latest. 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  November  8,  1907,  wholesale  unless- 

otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Red,  for  export  — 

(0)1.04 
(0)  69 

rmts . 

@  51 

MILLFEED. 

Spring  bran  . 

Middlings . 

@27.00 

(<1  30.50 

Hominy  chop  . 

.  - 

0,  29.00 

Linseed  meal  . 

@32.50 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilay,  No.  1 . 

.21.00 

@22.00 

No.  2  . 

.20.60 

@21.00 

No.  3 . 

.18.00 

@19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  1  6.00 

@  20.00 

Clover  . 

@  1 8.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 

@15.00 

Short  and  Oat . 

.10.00 

(0  1  2.50 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.91  per 

40-quart 

can,  netting  four  cents  in  26-cent  zone  points. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

.  .  - 

@  2o 

Common  to  good . 

.  .  21 

@  24 

Storage  . 

.  .  21 

@  25 

State  Dairy  . 

.  .  1!) 

m  24 

Factory  . 

.  .  IS 

@  21 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  17 

@  20 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

— 

@  15% 

Common  to  good . 

12  V* 

@  14 

Skims  . 

.  .  7 

@  10 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

.  .  45 

@  48 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  .  38 

@  42 

Mixed  colors,  best  . 

@  38 

Western  . 

.  .  21 

@  28 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

.  .  - 

@  IO1/2 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.... 

..  8%@  10 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

@2.60 

Raspberries  . 

. .  32 

@  34 

APPLES. 

Alexander,  bbl . 

@5.00 

Snow  and  Wealthy . 

.  .  2.00 

@4.00 

Twenty  Ounce . 

.  .2.00 

@3.50 

Pound  Sweet  . 

.  .2.00 

<g  s.00 

Fall  Pippin  . 

.  .2.00 

@3.50 

King  . 

.  .  2.00 

@  4.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

.  .  2.25 

@3.25 

Greening  . 

.  .2.00 

@3.50 

Baldwin  . 

.  .2.00 

(a  3.25 

Western,  bu.  box  . 

.  .1.00 

@3.00 

VARIOUS  FRU 

ITS. 

Pears,  Seekel,  bbl . 

Bartlett  . 

.  .6.00 

@7.50 

@  6.50 

(a  7.00 

Clairgeau  . 

.  .4.00 

@6.00 

Anjou  . 

@5.00 

Kieffer  . 

.  .2.00 

@3.00 

Quinces,  bbl . 

@4.50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  case . 

@1.00 

Four-lb.  basket . 

.  .  10 

@  15 

Cranberries  . 

.  .7.00 

@9.00 

VEGETABLE 

S. 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl. 

.  .  2.00 

@2.25 

Maine  . 

@2.00 

State  and  W’n,  180  lbs.. 

.  .1.75 

@2.00 

Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  bbl 

.  .1.00 

@2.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart.... 

6 

@  12 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.  .1.00 

@1.25 

Celery,  dozen  . 

.  .  20 

@  35 

Chicory,  State,  basket.... 

@1.00 

Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton. 

.  1  0.00 

@14.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 

.  .  7.00 

@10.00 

Cauliflower,  L.I.,  short  cut,  bbl. 2.00 

@3.00 

L.  I.  long  cut.  bbl . 

.  .1.25 

@2.00 

Endive,  foreign,  lb . 

.  .  15 

@  18 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

.  .5.00 

@7.50 

Lettuce,  State,  basket . 

@2.50 

Norfolk,  basket  . 

.  .  50 

@1.25 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 

@5.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

. .  25 

@  75 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 

@3.75 

Yellow  . 

@2.00 

Rod  . 

.  .  1 .50 

@2.00 

@2.50 

Small  white  pickle,  bkt.. 

.  .2.00 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

@  — 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1.25  @1.50 

Peas,  Southern,  basket  .  75  @2.00 

Romaine,  New  Orleans,  bbl.. 2.00  @4.00 

String  beaus,  Va.,  Mr  -bbl .  bkt.1.00  @1.50 

Savannah,  green,  basket....  75  @1.00 

Florida,  basket  . 1.00  @2.25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

Baltimore,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Hubba  rd  . 1 .50  @  1 .75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

White,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  12  @  14 

Fowls  .  12  @  14 

Turkeys  .  —  @  15 

Ducks  .  12  @  13 

Geese  .  11  @  12% 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  14  @  18 

Chickens,  best  .  20  @  22 

Common  to  good .  12.  @  16 

Fowls  .  10  @  12 

Ducks  .  12  @  16 

Geese  .  17  @  21 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.00  @5.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.95  @6.60 

Bulls  . 2.50  @3.90 

Cows  . 1.00  @4.30 

Calves  . 5.00  @9.50 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.25 

Lambs  . 6.00  @7.50 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

-  A 


Cam  —It  is  penetrat- 
■  U I  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
Ik  A  Sores,  Bruises, or 
I  IlO  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
UiHMeH  Corns  and 
nUmdfi  Bun  ions 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
R  A  fill  no  6QU&1  as 
DUUj  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
ap  plication  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Ter. — “One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  .more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'sbills."  Y  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  S  t  .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  ue  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklot  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. , 


BETTER  COW  FEED 

FOR  LESS  MONEY. 

Our  Distillers’  Dried  Grains  furnish  it.  Sweet, 
clean,  light  colored  grains,  high  in  protein,  which 
cows  eat  greedily.  Bulky  feed  and  great  milk  maker. 
Far  better  than  bran  and  an  excellent  balancer  of 
farm  feeds.  Write  for  particulars. 

DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  656,  Blanchestor,  Ohio. 


MUSICAL  EDUCATIONS, 

music  course  ?  Any  other  course  desired  ?  Address 

C.  EMERY,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS- A  few  cocks  and 
”  cockerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at  $2  to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


1.L1E  PUPS  AND  WHITE  AND  BROWN 
FERRETS.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COD  CM  I  C-FOX,  COON  and  RABBIT 
run  vDHLE.  HOUNDS.  Send  2-cent  stamp. 
PAXTON  YARNELL,  SHREVE,  OHIO. 


FOR  SALE 


-Three  Pigs,  nine  weeks  old;  Seven 
Pigs,  six  weeks  old.  Thoroughbred 
English  Berksliires,  entitled  to  registration,  Four 
and  Five  Dollars  each.  All  first-class  animals. 
Address,  HARRY  B.  BOUTON,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 


REG.  POLAND  CHINAS. 

Gilts  and  Service  Boars  and  August  Pigs. 

L.  S.  TYLER,  Laceyville,  Penn. 


VV ANTED. —Married  man  understanding  the  feed- 
y  ing  of  cattle,  to  feed  under  Foreman’s  instruc¬ 
tions.  Salary,  $12.00  per  week  and  house  rent. 

THE  NOE  FARM,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


AfiPNTQ  WAN  TEfl  to  bundle  our  patented 
MULll  I  0  If  nil  I  LLl  Horse  Hitcher,  the  only 
device  invented  for  hitching  horses  without  posts  or 
weights.  Sells  on  sight  to  merchants  and  horse 
owners.  Big  money.  Write  at  once  for  terms.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory  if  you  hurry.  MAJESTIC  MFG. 
CO.,  510  New  Hayden  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Columbia  County  Bargain, 
184  Acres,  $3,000. 

House  12  rooms,  piazza,  painted;  excellent  water;  good 
barn;  other  outbuildings;  maple  shade;  extensive 
view  of  mountains  and  river;  mail  delivered,  near 
neighbors,  schools,  churches,  etc.;  five  minutes  to  R. 
R.  station;  300 cords  of  wood;  20,000 feet  of  timber;  200 
barrels  of  apples  yearly;  spring  watered  pasture  for 
30  head;  cuts  50  tons  of  hay;  100  acres  in  fields;  raise 
oats,  rye,  potatoes  and  corn;  price  cut  to  $3,000,  as 
immediate  sale  is  necessary  to  close  affairs  before 
Dec.  1st.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


mm 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Save  moat  time  and  labor.  Do  best  work.  Write  for  book. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 


[Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 


Low  Milk  Can 


Enclosed 
Gears — 
Safe, 

Self- 
Oiling 
and  Easy- 
Running. 
Simple 
Bowl,  only 
2  parts 
Inside. 

Easy 
To 

Wash 

And  handle 


Sixteen  years’  use  has  conclusively  proved  the^— -  .. 

durability  of  the  U.  S.,  and  it  makes bility  of  the  U. 
dairying  more  profitable  than  S.  is  indorsed  by 


other  machines  because  it 

GETS  ALL  THE  CREAM 


*  HOLDS 
WORLD’S 
RECORD 


FOR  CLEAN  SKIMMING 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find 
out  why  the  U.  S.  is  the  best, 
5nd  it’s  money  in  your  pocket  to  know! 


Just  write,  “Send  me  new  Catalog  No.  159. 


leading  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  throughout  the 
country.  For  example :  — 
“April  29, 1907. — Your  sepa¬ 
rators  continue  to  give  us 
perfect  satisfaction.  Since 
our  last  report  we  have  tried 
two  more  machines,  and  of 
all  the  nine  machines  tried 
up  to  the  present,  none  have 
sltimmed  closer  than  the 
U.  S.”  Can  send  you  20 
letters  from  them  if  you 
want.  The  U.  S.  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  THE 
standard  cream 
separator. 


P|  CA0E  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com - 
iLLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES 


Poultry  For  Thanksgiving 

Apples,  Pears,  Vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Hot¬ 
house  Products  sold  on  commission. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Game, 

1  Live  Poultry, 

Calves 

Furs, 

1  Dressed  Poultry, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,! 

I  Horseradish. 

AND 


HIDES 


10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 
"Write  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

'tejbxBooK  Hunters’  andTrappers’  Guide 

nHHM^^Best  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
V  r  UHjHfclllustratingnl)  Fur  Animals.  Leather 
F  V  bound,  450  pages.  Price  $2.  OO.  To  Hide 

t  V  and  Fur  Shippers,  *1. 25.  Write  today. 
ANDERSOH  BROS.,  Dept.  112  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Farts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request* 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

ONE  8  H.-P.  STATIONARY 
GASOLINE  ENGINE, 


made  by  the  International  Harvester  Oo.  Has  all 
modern  improvements.  In  use  about  six  months, 
Guaranteed  in  perfect  condition.  Reason  for  selling, 
too  small  for  our  purpose.  Frice,  f.  o.  b.,  $275. 


The  H.  Weber  &  Sons  Co.,  Oakland,  Md. 


SELLS  LIKESIXTY^hoC. 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY^^  ^ 

GILSOP 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

"For  Pumping,  Crea 
^Separators,  Churns,  Wash  M; 
^hmes,  etc.  FREE  TEIA 
Ask  for  catalog  all  siz< 

ttlLsoN  MFG.  co.  U4  P «k  St.  Fort  Washington,  Wi 


TaeStoddard  Ideal 

t  1-2  H.  P.  Gasolino  Engine 
The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farn* 
work.  Fitted  with  4  inch  or  6  inch 
friction  dutch  pulley  for  running  hand 
■separators.  Further  information  and 
.prices  given  by  request. 

OTHER  SIZES  FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 


Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co.5 


FOREST  STRUTS 
ftUXLANQ.  VJ+ 


FARM  ENGINES 

Power  for  100 
duties.  Make 
sure  of  long, 
great  service  by 
buying  a  Leffel 
Steam  Engine — 
the  old  farm 
stand-by.  Power 
plenty  for  all 
uses.  No  dis¬ 
appointments. 

Simple  andsafe, 
low  running  ex¬ 
pense,  last  your 
lifetime.  Many 
styles  and  sizes 
Write  for  book. 


James  Leflel  &  Co.,  Box  210, 


FORTUNES  FRUIT  FARMING 
IN 

SOUTHERN  DELAWARE. 

$400  an  acre  cleared  on  strawberries;  peaehos, 
pears  and  apples  pay  big :  early  vegetables  aro 
money-makers;  only  110  miles  to  Philadelphia;  cheap 
labor,  $1,00  a  day  ;  mild  winters  ;  oysters  and  fish  ; 
splendid  schools;  agreeable  American  neighbors;  172 
acres:  borders  on  stream,  good  fishing;  sandy  loam 
soil,  especially  adapted  for  peaches  and  berries  ;  65 
acres  in  fields,  107  acres  in  woods;  will  cut  30  cords 
to  the  acre;  pine,  oak  and  gum;  some  good  saw  tim¬ 
ber;  000  peach  trees,  25  apple  trees,  50  pear  trees; 
grows  wheat,  corn,  tomatoes,  fruit  and  truck;  2- 
story  house,  5  rooms,  barn  20x24;  nice  location,  land 
high  and  dry;  to  close  estate  only  $2,000;  half  cash, 
balance  to  suit.  For  details  see  No.  44,132,  page  39, 
‘‘Strout’s  List  19,”  the  largest  illustrated  catalogue 
of  real  farm  bargains,  with  reliable  information  of 
localities,  ever  issued;  mailed  free;  5,000  money-mak¬ 
ing  farms  for  sale  throughout  12  States;  write  to-day 
what  State  you  wish  to  know  about. 

E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Homeseekers, 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 

Come  to  Tennessee  ssisaftKSt 

¥W,  ,W  m  W,,,IVWWW  treme  southern-grown 

produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20 an  acre.  Excellent  climate:  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature,  address  H.  K.  SMITH,  Traffic  Manager, 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Hallway,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheap,  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5, 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 


VIRGINIA 


A  LAND  OF  PURE  DELIGHT 

In  this  land  of  sunshine  and  short  mild  winters 
you  can  purchase  a  neat  productive  little  farm  of  25 
acres  complete  with  new  cozy  3  room  cottage  all  for 
only  $500;  or  you  can  invest  any  amount  up  to  $25000 
or  more  to  suit  your  purse  and  inclination.  Good 
productive  farms  average  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre 
with  improvements,  and  wo  have  hundreds  of  nice 
properties  at  from  $1000  to  $5000  with  good  im¬ 
provements  in  nice  localities  accessible  to  railroad 
and  good  towns. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  pamphlet,  'Virginia,  an 
Ideal  Home  for  All.”  It  is  finoly  illustrated  and 
contains  descriptions  of  many  fine  farms  and  planta¬ 
tions  for  sale.  Bend  a  postal  today  to 

F.  H.  LaBAUME, 

Agrl.  &  Indl.  Agt. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 

Box  EL„  Roanoke,  Va. 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks*  Appliance  Is  a  new 
Scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cuHh ions  that  diaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  thorn  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cooland  conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  and  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember,  I  make 
It  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 
-—you  wear  it — and  if  it  doesn’t  patisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  ou  the  square  and  I  have  Bold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember,! 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reas#iable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  5239  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cyllneler  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durabilltv.  Costa 
Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  Sjuu>  fob.  Catalog  us.  THE  TEMPLE  f|iiyif  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Measlier  uml  15th  Sts.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


1907. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

Why  are  the  savings  banks  considered  a 
perfectly  safe  place  of  investment?  Explain 
the  difference  between  the  ordinary  banks 
of  exchange,  trust  companies  and  savings 
tanks.  Are  there  any  better  places  for 
small  investors  than  the  savings  bank?  What 
caused  the  run  upon  the  trust  companies  In 
New  York  recently?  a  header. 

New  York. 

It  would  take  a  book  to  answer  these 
questions  fully. 

Savings  banks  are  owned  entirely  by 
their  depositors ;  and  whatever  profit  is 
made  from  the  investment  of  their  funds 
belongs  to  tbe  depositors  and  no  one  else. 
They  are  controlled  by  boards  of  trustees, 
who  have  no  share  in  the  profits,  and 
who  draw  no  salary  except  a  fee  for  the 
meetings  actually  attended  in  the  service 
of  the  bank.  The  trustees  appoint  offi¬ 
cers,  and  employees  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  these,  of  course,  draw  fixed 
salaries.  Then  the  savings  banks  are  re¬ 
stricted  by  stringent  laws  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  depositors’  money.  In  New  York 
State  no  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  real  estate  can  be  loaned  on 
bond  and  mortgage;  and  investments  in 
municipal  bonds  and  other  securities  are 
limited  to  those  specified  in  legislative 
acts.  In  other  words,  the  law  surrounds 
the  investment  of  savings  banks’  funds 
with  every  precaution  of  safety;  and  re¬ 
moves  the  temptation  of  trustees  to  over¬ 
step  the  law  by  barring  them  from  any 
share  in  the  profits  and  from  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  the  funds  for  personal 
profits.  Besides,  they  usually  lay  aside  a 
portion  of  each  year’s  profits  as  a  sur¬ 
plus,  and  this  is  an  extra  source  of  profit, 
and  an  extra  safeguard  for  present  and 
future  depositors.  The  amount  that  any 
one  person  may  have  on  deposit  in  a 
savings  bank  is  usually  limited;  and  the 
banks  reserve  the  right  to  demand  as 
much  as  three  or  four  months’  notice  of 
intention  to  withdraw  funds.  This  ad¬ 
vance  notice  is  seldom  required;  but  it 
is  a  wise  precaution  in  time  of  panic,  be¬ 
cause  tbe  funds  of  the  banks  are  invest¬ 
ed  in  staple  securities,  largely  in  real 
estate  mortgages,  and  a  sudden  and  gen¬ 
eral  withdrawal  would  cause  embarrass¬ 
ment,  no  matter  how  strong  the  bank 
may  be.  Interest  is  paid  the  depositor 
at  stated  intervals.  No  checks  are  used. 
Interest  and  withdrawals  are  paid  to  the 
individual  on  presentation  of  the  batik 
book.  They  are  under  State  inspection. 

The  National  banks  are  independent 
corporations  organized  under  Congres¬ 
sional  acts.  This  stock  is  held  by  individ¬ 
uals,  who  share  the  profit  of  tbe  business. 
They  deposit  National  .bonds  in  the 
Treasury  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are 
allowed  to  issue  their  own  notes — Na¬ 
tional  bank  currency — to  90  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  the  bonds  deposited.  These 
banks  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Government;  are  regularly  in¬ 
spected,  and  are  not  allowed  to  invest  in 
real  estate  mortgages.  They  are  business 
banks  and  loan  their  depositors’  money  on 
notes,  usually  secured  by  indorsements  or 
collateral  in  the  way  of  stocks  or  bonds. 
The  deposits  are  subject  to  check  drafts 
at  sight. 

There  are  also  State  banks.  These  are 
under  State  inspection,  and  allowed  to 
take  real  estate  mortgages  as  security  for 
loans,  but  a  National  law  imposing  10  per 
cent  tax  on  their  notes  has  effectively 
suppressed  the  issue  of  State  bank  cur¬ 
rency,  as  the  tax  was  expected  to  do. 
Many  old  subscribers  will  remember  the 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  due  to  State 
bank  notes  before  tbe  passage  of  the 
National  act.  The  notes  of  a  bank  of 
one  State  were  always  at  a  discount  in 
another  State,  and  often  not  redeemable 
in  a  distant  State  at  all.  These  banks  are 
State  corporations,  and  the  stockholders 
share  the  profits  of  the  business.  Like 
National  banks  they  seldom  pay  interest 
on  deposits,  the  banking  facilities  afford¬ 
ed  customers  being  considered  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  use  of  the  deposit;  but  there 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  trust  companies  are  also  State  cor¬ 
porations,  and  their  charter  allows  them 
broader  privileges  and  more  discretion 
than  the  banks  enjoy.  They  are  author¬ 
ized  to  act  as  trustees  for  estates,  and 
minor  children,  and  executors  of  wills. 
They  usually  have  two  classes  of  de¬ 
posit  accounts;  one  subject  to  check  at 
sight,  on  which  a  low  rate  of  interest  is 
allowed,  the  other  subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  at  advance  notice.  This  draws  a 
higher  rate  of  interest,  usually  three  per 
cent.  There  is  practically  no  restriction 
on  the  class  of  securities  accepted  by  the 
trust  companies.  This,  of  course,  gives 
latitude  for  greater  risks  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  greater  profits;  but  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  temptation  to  take  chances  which 
might  result  in  embarrassment  or  loss. 
These  companies  are  subject  to  State 
inspection ;  but  in  some  instances,  nota¬ 
bly  in  New  York  State  of  late,  this  in¬ 
spection  has  been  only  nominal  and  of 
little  account  except  to  give  official  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  calamity  after  it  has 
occurred. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Savings  banks  are  intended  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  frugal  wage-earners  who 
save  a  portion  of  their  earnings  from 
time  to  time.  For  these  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  better  place  to  invest  one’s  sav¬ 
ings.  For  those,  however,  who  are  sav¬ 
ing  with  the  idea  of  investing  later  in 
a  home,  the  local  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  furnish  many  advantages.  Make 
these  distinctions.  In  the  local  associa¬ 
tions  every  member  knows  all  the  others, 
elect  their  own  officers,  and  know  that 
the  money  is  used  to  buy  homes  for  its 
members.  In  the  general  loan  associa¬ 
tions  the  depositors  know  nothing  of  the 
officers  or  of  the  business,  and  in  many 
of  them  severe  losses  have  resulted.  Next 
week  we  will  try  to  tell  the  causes  of  the 
financial  (lurry  in  New  York. 

I  enclose  you  clipping  from  New  York 
Herald.  Kindly  advise  if  money  invested  in 
that  scheme  is'  safe.  J-  s. 

Florida. 

We  don’t  know  of  any  investment  we 
could  consider  less  safe.  The  advertiser 
calls  himself  an  Investors’  and  Traders’ 
Market  Analyst,  whatever  that  may  mean. 
The  essential  thing  about  him  for  us  is 
that  he  wants  you  to  send  him  $5,  with 
which  he  guarantees  to  win  you  large 
profits  in  Wall  Street  speculation.  He 
claims  be  knows  when  stocks  are  going 
up  and  when  they  are  going  down,  so 
he  can  invest  your  money  it>  the  gamble 
and  make  big  profits  for  you.  Now,  just 
look  at  the  proposition  with  a  little  horse 
sense.  The  advertisement  cost  him  $40  to 
print  in  the  Herald,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  it  in  advance.  If  he  were  so  sure 
of  the  advance  and  fall  of  stocks  as  he 
tells  you  he  is  he  could  buy  $4,000  worth 
of  them  for  that  $40  on  a  10  per  cent 
margin,  and  pocket  his  profit.  He  could 
go  on  repeating  this  operation  from  day 
to  day,  until  Standard  Oil  moguls  would 
seem  poor  in  comparison  with  him. 
Where  would  be  the  sense  of  his  advertis¬ 
ing  for  your  $5  to  use  as  an  investment 
for  you?  If  it  were  so  easy  for  him  to 
scoop  in  profits  for  you  do  you  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  think  he  would  give  you  the  benefit 
of  his  knowledge  and  talents?  If  you 
ever  want  to  see  your  $5  again,  just  keep 
it  out  of  his  wallet. 

We  would  like  to  make  arrangements 
now  for  a  man  to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y. 
at  every  farmers’  meeting  to  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  If  you  can  do  this,  or 
give  us  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  your  own 
neighborhood,  write  about  it.  We  also 
have  some  territory  for  which  we  would 
give  good  reliable  men  steady  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  week.  If  you  can  do  this 
work  yourself  or  recommend  some  one 
who  would  like  to  have  the  position,  let 
us  hear  from  you. 

I  am  sending  these  two  trial  subscriptions 
myself,  with  the  understanding  that  in  case 
the  paper  pleases,  they  will  each  send  it  to 
some  one  else.  a.  m.  t. 

W.  Va. 

This  thought  was  suggested  by  an  old 
friend  some  weeks  ago,  and  already  sev¬ 
eral  have  acted  on  it.  All  these  10-week 
trials  are  resulting  most  satisfactory,  and 
we  could  wish  that  each  old  reader  would 
determine  to  send  at  least  one.  We  will 
send  the  little  envelopes  for  distribution 
to  anyone  who  will  use  them.  j.  j.  n. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

With  utility  and  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 
still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and  will 
sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Wo  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accepted  order. 


R.l.  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  W,  LEGHORNS, 
W.  WYANDOTTES,  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Maplkling  Poultry  Yards,  Box  20,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


nnrr  Dll  A  If  Pullets,  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

DUll  nUulV  ForSale.  Address 

A.  L.  VREELAND,  Box  288,  Nutley,  New  Jersey 


CHOICE  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  farm 
raised.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Ivisco,  New  York. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Hullville,  New  York. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

300  Selected  Cockerels.  Fine  show  birds  and  breed¬ 
ers.  All  stock  sold  on  approval,  $2  to  $30  each. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  LIE,"  WWB& 

All  pure  stock.  Forsale.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  mos.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  II.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 


BARRED  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  Toulouse  Geese, 
at  half  price.  W rite  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Pnill  TRYMCM-Seiul  f°r  our  new  36-page  illus- 
rUULini  III  L II  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta, Pa. 


Wanted -WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Name  Price,  Age  and  Quality. 

CHESTER  CREST,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS— 50  Buff  Wyandotte  Pullets  for  sale  for 
$1  each.  Charles  I.  Milier,  R.  F,  D.  1.  Hudson, N.  Y. 


COR  SALE,— S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  7 
L  months  old;  from  a  heavy  laying  strain ;  hardy  and 
vigorous.  II.  P*  WILSON.  Castile,  N.  Y. 


/YNE-QUARTER  RLOOI>  BRONZE  TOMS 

”  niake  vigorous  poults.  At  prices  you  will  never 
regret  paying.  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks.  Cata¬ 
logue.  BERT  McCONNELL,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


TUMBLER  PIGEONS  Qualities  Exclusively 

To  reduce  stock  will  sell  guaranteed  male  and  female 
at  $1  the  pair,  or  50  cents  the  pair  without  guarantee 
of  sex.  ideal  pots  that  are  always  saleable. 

F.  B.  BROWN,  West  Leesport,  Penn. 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Special  Bargains  in  Pekin 
Ducks  for  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Mated  pens  of  live 
ducks  and  drake  $8.00,  two 
pens  $15.00,  selected  breed¬ 
ers  or  matured  young  ones. 
Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  1,000 
pullets  for  sale.  Cockerels  in  any  number.  Sixty-five 
ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  at  the  last  Poughkeepsie, 
Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows.  Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Catalogue  Free. 


WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying,'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion  and  prolific,  laying,  combined  with  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  requirements.  Address 

L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


HEN’S  TEETH  AND  ECCS  ARE  SCARCE.— Feed 
Mikashel-Silica  Poultry  Grit,  Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Send  50c.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  your  toed  dealer. 
Edge  Hili.  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Raise!  in  small  lots;  are  strongntid 
renne  I  O  healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Also,  a  few  choice  Fox  Terrier  Pups. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  price  list,  write 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London, Ohio 


Many  A  Man 


lias  been  detered  from  buying 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


an  Ensilage  and 


Gale -Baldwin  and 


Cuts  4 

itllTrri-nt 
Length*. 

Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lover. 


Baldwin 


ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT  TRAVELING  FEED  TABLE 

Require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 

Thsy  cut  faster,  food  easior,  lasf  longer  and  have  this 
additional  advantage  of  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 
Don’t  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue  and 
prices.  Wo  will  save  you  money. 

Tha  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.T.C0.,Box  75,  Chieopee  Falls, Miss. 


MORE  EGGS 


Rust's  Egg  Producer— keeps 
hens  laying  steadily  all  winter. 
I ’rices  l  ie  to  25c  per  lb.  at  dealers. 
Rust's  Egg  Record  and  valuable 
booklet  free.  Write  today. 

WILLIAM  RUST  &  SONS, 
Dept.  P,  New  Brunawick,  N.J 


QUINCY,  ILL 


INCUBATOR  WHYS 


Ournew  bookteltlng"Whys” 
of  poultry  profits  and  why 
our  Incubator  Is  uniformly 
successful,  will  be  sent  you 
free  on  request.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  our  machines. 


POULTRY 

SUPPLIES, 


We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs. 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice  I 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  catalog  be- 1 
fore  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  Free. 

United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  HG.  26-28  Vesey  St,  New  York  City. 


M II  K  I*  If  you  want  jour  chickens  to  be  profitable  feed  them 
_  _  _  _  _  __  _  _  plenty  of  cut  green  bone — it’s  a  oheap  feed — 

OllluKEll  makes  lot*  of  egga — fine,  fat  blrds^  *" 


MONEY 


Orind  It  In  this  Standard,  Bone, 
Cutter  and  feed  it  fresh  for 
bostreBultt.  Thla  18.80  Cut¬ 
ter  just  what  you  want  for  the1, 

I  farm.  W  rite  today  tor  free  trial  plan  and  prices  of  other 
sizes — all  made  and  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  concert^ 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.,  Milford,  Mass. 


Make  Money  With  Fowls 

Beginners,  Broiler  Raisers,  Egg  Farmers, 
and  Experiment  Stations  Use  and  Rec¬ 
ommend 

ERS  INCUBATORS 

for  FREE  260-Page  Book — “Howto 
Make  Money  with  Poultry  &  Incubators." 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng. 


m  HEN  FOOD 

Is  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Rich  i  n  protein  and 
all  other  egg  elements.  Its  egg  producing 
value  is  four  times  that  of  grain.  The  eggs 
are  more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  fowls 
heavier.  This  makes  green  bone  cheap  food. 

Mann’s  Latest  Model  Bone  Cutter. 


Cuts  all  bone,  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  1 0  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’ lg  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


10  000  FERRETS  from  Helected  breeders.  Per- 
*  feet  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbit*.  -48  p.  illtm’d  hook  and  price 
lixl  free.  s_  |.  vUNSUOItTII,  Ulddletnnn,  Ohio. 
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JUICY  STEAKS 

To  repair  waste  tissue  in  an  animal  organism  requires  food.  To  make  growth 
necessitates  the  giving  of  a  greater  portion,  and  to  build  fat  on  tissue — the  end 
sought  in  putting  a  steer,  hog,  or  sheep  in  market  condition — calls  for  a  very 
large  consumption  of  nutritious  elements.  Now  heavy  feeding  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  about  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  wise  feeder  prepares  the 
afiimal  system  against  the  steady  and  tiring  strain  which  the  stuffing  process 
puts  on  both  stomach  and  nerves. 

He  follows  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.),  who  has  formu¬ 
lated  a  prescription  in  which  are  found  the  elements  long  ago  recognized  as 
beneficial  in  building  up  and  strengthening  the  digestion. 

D*  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

not  only  makes  the  ration  digest  perfectly,  but  It  creates  Increased  appetite  or  more. 

A  steer  fed  with  Dr.  Hess  Btook  Food  consumes,  besides  its  grain,  a  larger  amount  of 
rough  fodder,  which  of  course  makes  the  grain  more  available  for  fat  forming,  thus 
adding  to  the  prolit  of  feeding. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  contains  also  iron  for  the  blood  and  nitrates  to  act  as  cleansers 
of  the  system,  which  are  endorsed  by  such  men  as  Professors  Quitman,  Winslow  and 
Finley  Dun.  It  makes  cows  give  more  milk  and  keeps  farm  teams  in  line  condition. 

Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee. 

lOO  lbs.,  $5.00;  25  lb.  pail,  $1 .60.\Except  in  Canada  and  extrema 
Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  J  West  and  South. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day, 
which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  HesB 
Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  compound,  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

FREE  from  the  1st  to  t  he  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.  S.)  vyill  prescribe  for  your  ailing 
animals.  You  can  have  his  UO-pago  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.  Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A  exnd  INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


WEAKNESS  OF  STIFLES. 

I  have  a  five-months-old  colt  that  was 
horn  with  hind  legs  “spoony ;”  that  is,  one 
turning  out  at  hock  and  other  lying  side  of 
it,  so  he  would  at  times  trip  himself  and 
fall,  but  at  three  weeks  of  age  he  seemed  to  get 
nearly  right,  although  one  stifle  joint  seemed 
to  be  rather  weak.  About  that  time  small 
sacs  began  to  form  just  below  both  the  stifle 
joints  and  on  inside  of  legs,  and  have  been 
enlarging  ever  since.  When  he  lies  down  he 
can  hardly  raise  his  hind  parts  to  get  up, 
but  will  circle  around  on  his  fore  legs.  In 
the  field  he  has  low  hock  action  and  cannot 
raise  his  heels  high  from  ground.  I  think 
the  ligaments  are  weak  at  joints,  but  have 
done  no  blistering ;  used  some  absorbents 
but  to  no  good.  I  have  thought  of  using 
an  astringent  of  oak  bark  or  something  simi¬ 
lar.  Various  horsemen  have  seen  him,  but 
all  say  It  is  new  to  them,  l’lease  advise 
treatment.  J.  H.  w. 

Michigan. 

As  the  colt  was  born  with  weak  hind 
legs  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  strengthen  the  constitution  and  body 
by  generous  feeding,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  little  benefit  may  follow  local  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  joints.  The  colt  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  “ricketty,”  or  it  is  possible  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  stifles  was 
due  to  infection  of  the  blood  by  way  of 
the  navel  at  birth.  The  use  of  strong 
antiseptic  solutions  upon  the  navel  (um¬ 
bilicus)  at  birth  and  twice  daily  until  the 
parts  are  perfectly  healed  will  do  much  to 
prevent  abscesses  of  the  navel  and  joints, 
and  also  the  suhacute  form  of  infection 
which  often  induces  dropsical  swellings 
of  the  stifles  or  hocks  or  both.  We  would 
advise  feeding  the  colt  new  milk,  sweet¬ 
ened  and  gradually  made  thicker  with 
flaxseed  jelly  and  blood  meal.  Lime 
water  should  be  freely  added  as  the  colt 
will  take  it,  and  as  early  as  possible  he 
should  be  got  to  eat  crushed  oats,  bran 
and  flaxseed  meal  or  cake  from  a  box 
in  stall  and  paddock.  As  to  local  treat¬ 
ment,  procure  some  iodine-vasogen  from 
your  druggist,  and  rub  it  in  twice  daily 
upon  the  enlarged  parts.  Should  skin  be¬ 
come  irritated  reduce  to  one  rubbing 
daily,  or  if  necessary  stop  for  a  time  and 
then  repeat.  It  is  of  greater  importance, 
however,  to  build  up  the  system,  and  local 
treatment  alone  will  not  be  likely  to  mend 
matters  much.  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


FEEDING  THE  LITTLE  CHICKS. 

Will  some  one  give  a  formula  for  making 
a  balanced  ration  for  little  chicks?  I  cannot 
get  grain  food  for  them  that  is  good.  I 
would  like  to  make  my  own  in  hopes  of  having 
better  success  in  raising  them,  and  I  think 
dry  feed  the  best  if  you  can  get  good. 

M.  B.  H. 

Speaking  about  balanced  rations  for 
little  chicks,  a  man  who  raises  them  by 
the  thousand  once  told  me  that  he  fed 
wheat  screenings  only,  “from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,”  to  quote  his  exact  lan¬ 
guage,  meaning  that  he  fed  wheat  screen¬ 
ings  to  little  chicks  and  old  fowls  alike, 
and  as  this  man  has  extended  his  poultry 
business  from  year  to  year  until  he  has 
now  100  acres  entirely  devoted  to  poultry, 
none  of  it  to  raising  crops — it  is  evident 
that  the  necessity  of  a  balanced  ration  is 
much  less  than  most  people  think.  What 
per  cent  of  his  chicks  die  under  such 
treatment  I  do  not  know,  but  probably 
not  more  than  the  general  average.  My 
way  of  feeding  chicks  24  hours  old  is  to 
soak  bread  in  milk,  squeeze  it  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  very 
fine.  After  they  have  picked  at  it  five 
or  six  minutes  take  it  away,  and  feed 
again  in  an  hour  or  two.  After  two  or 
three  days  I  mix  oatmeal — rolled  oats — 
in  place  of  soaked  bread,  then  feed  a 
“Johnny  cake”  made  of  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  cornmeal,  sifted  beef  scrap  and  a 
little  charcoal  and  salt,  using  sufficient 
baking  soda  to  make  it  light,  and  baking 
it  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  should  be 
crumbly  and  not  sticky.  With  the  cake 
I  feed  fine  cracked  corn,  pinhead  oats, 


broken  wheat,  cabbage  or  green  food  of 
some  kind,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  earth¬ 
worms.  Living  food  seems  to  do  more 
good  than  anything  else,  except  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  When  chicks  are  three  or 
four  weeks  old  they  get  practically  the 
same  as  the  old  hens,  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  over  feeding  after  they  are  a 
month  old.  As  to  the  compounding  of 
a  scientific  balanced  ration  for  young 
chicks,  I  must  admit  it  is  beyond  my  abil¬ 
ity.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  he  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have  the 
chance : 

.TOTH AM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER _ Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCIIOT _ Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham.  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  X.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE . Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE _ East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


“Can  you  name  something  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive?” 
asked  the  Sunday  School  teacher.  “Yes, 
ma’am,”  answered  small  Gerald,  who  re¬ 
membered  a  recent  interview  with  his 
mother;  “a  spankin’.” — Chicago  News. 

Little  Willie:  “Oh,  Mr.  Henpeckke, 
won’t  you  play  something  on  the  violin?” 
Mr.  Henpeckke:  “Why,  really,  I  would 
if  I  knew  how.”  Little  Willie:  “Oh,  I 
guess  you  know  how.  My  pop  says  you 
play  second  fiddle  to  Mrs.  Henpeckke.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Miss  Smith  :  “I  see  that  the  legisla¬ 
ture  has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the 
women  from  wearing  stuffed  birds  or 
feathers  on  their  hats.”  Aunt  Maria: 
“It  ain’t  fair.  I’ve  heard  of  how  the  men 
in  the  cities  wear  swallow-tail  coats,  and 
they  never  say  a  word  against  it.” — 
Bohemian. 


A  FURIOUS  ERUPTION. 

Itching,  Bleeding  Sores  Covered 
Body— Nothing  Helped  Her — 
Child  Cured  in  Five  Days  by 
A  Set  of  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“After  my  granddaughter  of  about 
seven  years  had  been  cured  of  the  mea¬ 
sles,  she  was  attacked  about  a  fortnight 
later  by  a  furious  itching,  and  painful 
eruption  all  over  her  body,  especially  the 
upper  part  of  it,  forming  watery  and 
bleeding  sores,  especially  under  the  arms, 
of  considerable  size.  She  suffered  a  great 
deal,  and  for  three  weeks  we  used  all 
the  remedies  we  could  think  of.  Nothing 
would  help.  We  then  sent  for  Cuticura 
Remedies,  and  after  twenty-four  hours 
we  noted  considerable  improvement,  and, 
after  using  only  one  complete  set  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies,  in  five  consecutive 
days  the  little  one  had  been  entirely 
cured,  and  has  been  well  for  a  long  time. 
Mrs.  F.  Ruefenacht,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Bakers¬ 
field.  Cal.,  June  25  and  July  20,  1900.” 

0  1  P  D I f2 0 — Reg.  stock  $5  each;  8  weeks  old, 
iliUi  rlUO  pairs  not  akin.  T  lead,  others  im¬ 
itate.  J.  D.  DATES,  Ludlowville,  New  York. 

I  AllGE  YORKSHIRE  FIGS  sired  hy  the  Grand 
L  Champion  Boar  at  New  York  State  and  Fair  full 
brothers  and  sisters  to  the  Grand  Champion  Row. 

PINE  GROVE  FARM,  Bath,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  RAMB0UILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HA I,L,II)AY,  Route2,Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Dorset  and  Delaine  Rams; 

1  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf  5  weeks  old.  Poland 
China  Pigs.  J.  D.  MCKNIGHT,  R.  1,  Bakerstown,  Pa. 

TEN  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES. 

2  and  3  years  old;  sired  by  imported  ram;  bred  to  im¬ 
ported  ram.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  1  ork. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Choice  Imported  and  Home-bred 
Aged  Rams,  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs. 

Get  our  prices,  etc.  before  purchas¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 

NUTWOOD  FARMS, 

R.  F.  D.  4  -  -  Syracuse,  New  York. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.' 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

am  KatY  Spofford  Corona liolda  World’,  champion  Jr.  8  year  old  record  of  590.6..  II*.  milk,  26.02  II*.  butter  In  7  days. 

Write  UR  your  needa  in  llolsleina  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  honest  and  satlnlactorj  deaf)  Ttf  •  V 

5.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON, . Route  1,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


R.  O. 
Slre*§ 


FEEDS  ARE  HIGH. 

LEAKN  TO  PRACTICE  ECONOMY  by  prop¬ 
erly  combining  them.  The  RATION  CALCULA- 
TOR  will  assist  you.  Recommended  by  professors 
of  animal  nutrition.  Address 
HENRY  W.  JEFFERS,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland.  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive  prices 
in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importation. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK.  Avon,  New  York. 

HUin  PA  DM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UnlU  iHnlYI  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM.  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

English  Berkshire  Pigs  $5  to  $8;  pairs  not  akin 
$15;  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  cheap;  Pekin  Ducks, 
Bf .  Orp.  cockerels  $1.  W.  A.  Lotliers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg:, Pa. 

ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for  service 
and  a  splendid  hunch  of  young  sows.  A  Iso  young  pigs. 

They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific,  early  maturing 
kind  for  which  the 

KAL0RAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  bo  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 

STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE, 
llir  nrrrn-6  Spring  GUlts,  4  Yearling 
W I  1 1 1  I  I  II  Sows  and  4  Full  Age  Sows. 

**  *“  u  1  1  1  All  bred  to  choice  hoars  for  Feb’y 

and  March  farrowing.  Also  offer  2  full  age  hoars 
at  low  price.  Will  sell  one  yearling  son  of  Master¬ 
piece  77000  and  one  fall  boar  by  Longfellow  Premier 
Pitts  89100.  For  choice  summer  and  fall  pigs  write  to 
RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y, 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No.  80005.  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th .  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
68600.  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Itooklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C,  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  llolsteins,  Reifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Coehranville,Pa 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug..  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow; 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  witli  pedigroe;  Brood  sows  $25 
each.  F. , -  ~  ~  - 


p(  ■■■ 

J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


Oft  PIGS  FOR  SALE-6,  8  or  10  weeks 
I  li  Ul  old;  60  to  80  lbs.,  $15.00  pair.  Selected 
Boars  at  $8.00  each.  Shipped  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price;  they  are  beauties.  Address 
~  H.  HAS  ~  " 


D. 


A  MIL,  Walker,  New  York. 


rnn  oil  p-duroc  jersey  red  swinu. 

rUH  OHLC  Stock  of  all  ages.  Some  nice  boars 
ready  for  immediate  use;  finest  herd  east  of  Ohio 
River;  also  some  choice  rams  for  sale;  Delaine 
Merinos  long  wool  and  heavy  shearers.  Address 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

CHPQHIPF^  TUB  NEW  YORK 
IILOIIIIVLyJ.  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.N.  Y. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are  offering 
some  of  his  got,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

JACKS 

Imported  Catalonia,  Majorca  and  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  saddle  horses,  trotting 
and  pacing  stallions,  Poland  China  and  Tamwortn 
Hogs.  Our  importation  of  Spanish  Jacks  which 
arrived  August  12th,  are  the  largest  and  finest  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States.  Our  herd  of  Tam- 
wortns  are  headed  by  the  first  and  second  prize 
Boars  at  the  Royal  Show  in  England.  Our  catalogue 
is  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder.  Write 
us  your  wants  or  visit  our  farms. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN  :  Croenvllle,  Texas. 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  hy  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Fad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville, N.J. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  -  Cortland,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  COWS  and  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  eight  or  ten  cows  for  sale,  young,  nicely 
marked,  heavy  milkers  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 
Have  herd  of  over  forty  head  and  must  reduce  num¬ 
ber  to  make  rodm.for  younger  ones  which  are  now 
coming  on.  I  am  offering  to  sell  these  cows  under 
agreement  that  if  any  of  them  should  drop  a  bull 
calf  the  purchaser  may  exchange  same  for  heifer 
calf  if  desired. 

I  have  also  a  number  of  handsome  BULLS  for  sale, 
sired  by  Sir  Segis  Inka  Posch,  No.  38406,  one  of  the 
famous  bulls  of  the  country,  backed  by  many  large 
official  records.  These  bulls  are  from  two  to  ten 
months  old.  large  of  their  age.  handsome,  straight  ani¬ 
mals.  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular.  If  price 
and  breeding  are  satisfactory  will  ship  on  approval, 
and  if  animal  does  not  prove  satisfactory  as  to  indi¬ 
vidual  qualities  he  may  be  returned  to  me  at  my 
expense.  Full  pedigrees  and  information  on  request. 

P.  K.  MO  LENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F,  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,-BrattIeboro.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES; 
**  fine  individuals,  richly  bred.  Address, 
Springdale  Stock  Farm,  Wyalusing,  Penn. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OK  IT. 
ClreuUr.  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON,  LOCK  PORT.  N.Y 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  SERVICE  BULLS-I 

have  a  few  very  fine  registered  stock  for  sale 
cheap.  They  are  about  two  years  old.  Pedigree  and 
details  upon  application.  Address 
Henry  Lacy,  Third  National  Bank,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  MIDP  CADM  JERSEY  CATTLE  ONLY! 

LHU  DLL  i  Mil  III  Do  not  ask  us  what  we  have  for 
sale  but  tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell 
you  something  different.  Laurel  Farm, Hamilton, N.Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

li.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

CATTLE  AND  POLAND  CHINA  fjjjj" 

10  young  bulls— 30  pigs.  ...  . 

Address MYEIl  &  SON.Bridgeville,  Del.  SALt 


ANGUS 


URGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York- 

SOAPSTONE  FARM, 

Haverfor'd,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSHIRES,  DU- 
ROC-JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Rkgist’i)  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin 
coin,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
i  and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
iKOoUle  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
.Poultry,  Come  see  my 
fstock  and  make  your  own 
selections  Send  2c.  stamp 
1  alley  of  Kureka  130891  for  New  catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna, 
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FEEDING  THE  HENS. 

I  have  about  225  chickens,  they  do  not 
lay  very  well ;  they  are  too  fat.  I  think 
they  had  too  much  feed.  How  much  food 
is  needed  by  this  number,  and  what  kind  is 
the  best?  J.  D.  s. 

Cro  ton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

This  feeding  question  seems  to  be  one 
that  must  be  answered  again  and  again. 
J.  D.  S.  says  his  hens  are  too  fat.  If 
that  is  really  the  case,  then  feed  less  fat¬ 
tening  food;  cut  out  the  corn  or  meal 
from  the  ration,  feed  oats,  buckwheat, 
wheat  screenings,  or  try  feeding  a  “dry 
mash ;”  mix  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats 
and  beef  scraps — about  eight  parts  of  the 
grain  to  one  part  of  scraps — and  put  it 
where  the  hens  can  get  it  at  any  time; 
they  will  not  eat  too  much  of  it.  To  make 
a  really  good  ration  for  hens  not  too  fat, 
I  would  add  to  above  about  20  per  cent, 
or  one-fifth  cornmeal,  but  if  whole  or 
cracked  corn  is  fed  at  night  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  add  the  meal.  As  to  how 
much  to  feed  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say;  it  would  depend  upon  what  kind  of 
fowls  he  keeps,  how  old  they  are,  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  confined  or  have  free  range, 
etc.  In  one  of  my  big  yards,  an  acre  in 
extent,  are  nine  houses  of  old  hens,  many 
of  them  “too  fat.”  Feeding  wheat 
screenings,  oats  and  cracked  corn,  I  find 
one  coop  will  eat  all  the  corn  and  leave 
a  large  part  of  the  wheat  and  oats  in  the 
trough,  while  another  coop  will  just  re¬ 
verse  that,  leaving  all  the  corn.  Now,  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
hen  takes  that  which  she  most  needs;  and 
while  old  hens  will  get  “too  fat,”  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Fall,  that  fat  is  their  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  cold  of  Winter,  and 
except  in  extreme  cases,  is  no  great  hin¬ 
drance  to  good  laying.  I  have  often  seen 
my  hens  go  on  the  nests  and  lay  when 
they  were  so  fat  and  heavy  that  they 
could  not  get  up  in  the  high  nests,  but 
after  trying  to  get  up,  would  be  obliged 
to  lay  in  the  nests  on  the  ground.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  10,  poor  laying  is  not 
occasioned  by  hens  being  too  fat,  so  much 
as  it  is  by  their  not  having  enough  to  eat 
and  of  sufficient  variety.  As  a  general 
thing,  a  handful  to  a  hen,  if  they  are  fed 
three  times  a  day,  is  plenty;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  never  fed  my  fowls  by 
measurement,  always  being  governed  by 
the  actions  of  the  fowls,  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  fed.  A  laying  hen  needs  and  will 
eat  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  food 
that  she  will  when  not  laying.  So  a  rigid 
rule  of  so  much  food  per  hen  is  not  a 
good  working  practice.  Judgment  must 
be  used,  and  good  feeding  is  a  matter  to 
be  learned  only  by  observation  and  prac¬ 
tice.  As  the  Mope  Farm  man  once  told 
us,  an  old  woman  working  for  him  took 
charge  of  the  hens,  and  soon  had  them 
laying  finely,  while  the  scientific  editor 
could  hardly  get  an  egg  from  them  pre¬ 
viously.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


THE  AMERICAN  MERINO . 

The  picture  of  the  American  Merino 
at  Fig.  415,  page  838,  was  sent  us  by  G. 
B.  Quinn,  proprietor  of  Willow  Roe  Stud, 
Roxbury,  Ohio.  In  speaking  of  his  favor¬ 
ite  breed  Mr.  Quinn  says : 

“Those  who  have  scornfully  referred  to 
the  ‘greasy  wrinkly  merino’  are  either  ig- 
•  norant  or  prejudiced  against  tins  grand 
race  of  wool  producers,  which  by  long 
and  careful  handling  have  been  evolved, 
a  model  of  pure  breeding  and  prepotent 
power.  When  these  purebreds  are  crossed 
upon  grade  flocks,  they  make  the  very 
best  showing  in  the  line  of  conformation 
and  wool-bearing.  Many  of  the  so-called 
Merino  flocks  to-day  are  not  so  prepo¬ 
tent  as  they  should  be.  For  best  results 
they  should  be  bred  in  intensive  lines, 
carrying  the  blood  of  the  best  sires  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  breed.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  must  be  bred  intensely  wrin¬ 
kled,  but  it  does  mean  that  many  under 
false  ideas  have  sought  to  breed  them  so 
plain-bodied  that  their  sheep  are  worth¬ 
less  as  sires,  as  they  have  bred  out  of 
them  the  prepotent  power  that  was  in  the 
true  type.  I  believe  that  the  light  dry 
fleeced  sheep  has  humbugged  more  of  the 


rank  and  file  of  sheep  men  than  any  other 
type.  Nd  man  should  use  a  Merino  sire 
of  a  lighter  type  than  a  B.  For  the  last 
15  or  20  years  breeders  of  grade  Meri¬ 
nos  have  steadily  bred  off  the  fleeces  of 
wool  that  required  a  lifetime  to  breed 
on.  But  now  a  change  is  coming,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  heavier  sires.” 


Acid  Piiosfitatb  as  a  Lice-Killer. — 
Having  seen  the  inquiry  on  page  778  about 
eradicating  hen  lice,  I  will  give  a  remedy  that 
we  have  found  very  good.  However,  I  am 
not  doubting  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Cosgrove’s 
remedy  in  the  least,  but  simply  give  mine  for 
those  who  wish  to  try  it.  The  remedy  or. 
preventive  that  we  use  is  the  brand  of  fertil¬ 
izer  known  as  “acid  phosphate,"  that  may 
be  had  at  most  fertilizer  companies  at  about 
$16  per  ton.  This  should  be  scattered  on 
the  dropping  board  every  two  or  three  days, 
and  the  whole  house  given  a  dusting  with  it 
about  every  week.  Many  of  our  neighbors 
and  friends  have  tried  this,  and  think  they 
cannot  be  without  it.  This  fertilizer  also 
prevents  fermentation  of  the  manure,  thereby 
keeping  the  house  sweet  and  adds  to  fertil¬ 
izing  value  of  the  manure. 

Missouri.  w.  r.  Thompson. 


“Lots  of  people  steal  nowadays,”  urged 
the  burglar.  “Use  that  as  a  plea.”  “Bah !” 
sneered  the  lawyer.  “You  ain’t  incorpo¬ 
rated.” — Washington  Herald. 


Saves  Hours 
of  Gleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  try  to 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy, 
complicated"  bucket  bowl,  ’’like  either 

[  l?%lbs.  lE/slbs.  8/4lbs.  I07albs  6^1b& 
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COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH. 

Running  in  age  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  ami 
grays;  weigh  from  1600  to  2200  lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1,2  and  three  years. 
Also  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark.  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


THE  LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  Importers  and  Breeders  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  Have  imported 
in  the  last  eighteen  weeks  over  500  head  of  stallions  and  a 
large  number  of  mares  of  the  three  breeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  prizes  in  1907  at  the  leading  state 
fairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  othor  importers  combined. 

Our  horses  are  all  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  and  we 
deliver  all  horses  that  we  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  mention  The  Rubai.  New-Yorker. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


figSORBINE 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  and 
Swellings,  Lam  eness  and 
Allays  Pain  Quickly  without 
Blistering,  removing  the  hair,  or 
laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant  to  use. 
@2.00  per  bottle,  delivered  with  full 
directions.  Book  5-C,  free. 

ABSORBINE,  ,TR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  @1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Strains,  , 
Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  j 
Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain.  * 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


WILDERS 


A  $100  HORSE 

may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a 
•b,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame. 


Don’t  sacri- 


of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 
her  hours  of  cleaning  every  week 

by  getting  a  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 

Cream  Separator  with  a  simple, 
light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
3  minutes,  like  that  on  the  right? 
1  ft  holds  the  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming. 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  are  different-very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
i  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
M—  15 a  and  valuable  free  book  “Bus- 
'  mess  Dairying.” 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  P?. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


flee  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years  | 
which  tins  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  SI.  a 
bottle.  A 11  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”,  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Marie  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff.  Show  Itoil,  injured  Tendons  * 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
p  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

V  1  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  _ 

J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spav.H.  RiKGB0«t,Cu»8.  Thoooww* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  -  ■  —  ■ 

On  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SALT  ANIMALS 


THE  HUMANE 
SENSIBLE  WAY 

Let  their  taste  guide  you  by  supplying  Compressed 
Pure-Salt  Bricks  in  holders,  convenient,  economical, 
animals  never  neglected,  never  take  too  much. 
Refined  dairy  salt  guaranteed.  Address 

I5HLMONT  STABLE  .SUPPLY  CO.. 
Station  C.  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 


STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 
simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 

Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich, 


STANCHION 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Brice  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.- 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Onstad’s  IUMPY-JAW 

—  LURfc,  k  CAPSULES. 

Permanently,  quickly  and  scientifi¬ 
cally.  Only  one  application  required, 
cures  99  out  of  100  cases.  No  danger. 
No  scar.  Humane.  Saves  the  animal 
and  makes  her  marketable.  Tested 
20  years.  Your  money  back  if  it  fails. 

County  agents  wanted- 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  ONSTAD  CHEMICAL  CO., 
1T1  Key  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Summer’s  Worm  Powders 

For 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

Fed  to  millions  of  animuls 


every  year.  Powders  never 
fail  to  remove  worms  and 
prevent  further  ai  tacks. 
In  popular  use  25  years. 

Price  81b.  Pck.  ISO  cents.  »  lb.  Bek.  if  l.OO.  ’ 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 
Cyril  Pruncklyu,  78  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City 


BEST  DEH0RNERS 
ON  EARTH 

15  years  on  the  market  Invention 
j  of  a  veterinarian.  Ask  hardware  deal¬ 
ers  for  them.  If  they  do  not  supply 
;  write  for  catalog  and  prices  of  3  styles 

LEAVITT  MFC.  CO.,  URBANA,  JLL. 

LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DfeHORNERS 


We  Prove  it  Makes 
More  Milk — at 
Our  Risk — Not  Yours 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  try  Badger  Dairy 
Feed  at  your  risk.  We  know  for  a  posi¬ 
tive  fact,  from  actual  use,  that  it  will 
make  your  cows  give  more  milk,  make 
them  improve  in  “  condition  ” — make 
you  more  money,  consequently  we  are 
glad  to  take  all  risk  in  getting  you  to 
give  it  a  trial. 

It  is  a  feed  so  much  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  of  its  kind  that  you’ll  be  surprised 
at  the  results  it  produces.  You  see  it  is 
first  a  quality  feed.  Every  ingredient 


f&adpei-  Au/tf  fiED 

is  of  the  Simon  Pure  Brand.  It  is  not  a  mixture  of  “  offals  ’’—not  a 
condiment  of  stimulants,  but  a  pure,  wholesome  ration.  Second,  it  is 
properly  balanced;  that  is,  its  nutritive  ratio  of  protein,  fat,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  sugar  are  absolutely  correct.  That’s  why  it  makes  the 
most  milk  and  builds  up  and  maintains  the  cow’s  physical  condition 
better  than  any  feed  made.  That’s  why  it  is  the  most  economical  feed. 

All  we  ask  is  a  trial,  and  we  take  all  risk.  Send  for  our  Free  Trial  Offer, 
and  be  sure  to  mention  your  dealer’s  name.  If  you  want  to  get  more  milk 
from  your  cows— want  tomake  more  money  outof  them— writea  postal  for  our 
Free  Trial  Offer  today.  You’ll  find  it  pays.  Sold  by  progressive  dealers. 

Ghas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Go.,  Box  100,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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'OR  $1.75  the  Subscriber  will  receive  an  amount  of  good  reading  equwalent  to  twenty  4 00 -page  books  of  fiction, 
history ,  travel  or  biography  ordinarily  costing  $1.50  each.  The  contents  of  the  52  issues  of  1908  will  bi 

O  A  _  _  _J  CW*  Humorous  Stories,  Stories  of  Character,  Stories  of  Adventure  and 

Z<  J  U  VJ.OOU  OLUilCo  Heroism,  including  Six  Serials  by  popular  Companion  writers. 

OCA  0*1  A  Reminiscences,  Sketches  and  Contributions  to  Knowledge  by 

J  \J  opecial  1  llllLICo  Men  and  Women  Famous  the  World  over. 

|  AAA  T  T  RecordinS  important  News  of  the  Times,  and  the 

I  vl  P'-LO'-vJ.ClLC  1  NOLCo  most  recent  Discoveries  in  Nature  and  Science. 

2000  One-Minute  Stories  drens  Page,  Weekly  Health  Article. 
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SAMPLE  COPIES  of  the  PAPER  and  Illustrated  Announcement  for  1908  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address, 


[  sends  this  slip  (or  mentions  this  publication)  with  $l./b  will  receive 

All  the  issues  of  the  paper  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1907, 
The  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Holiday  Numbers 
The  Companion’s  4-Leaf  Hanging  Calendar  for  1908  in  Full  Color 
es  of  The  Companion  for  1908  —  a  complete  library  in  itself. 
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WEEKLY,  ifl.00  PRK  YEAR 


THE  CITY  MAN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

An  Argument  for  New  England. 

On  the  first  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  dated 
November  2,  the  editor  replies  to  the  query 
of  a  man  who  wishes  to  give  lip  city  life,  and 
with  his  capital  of  $2,000,  make  a  home  and. 
a  living  in  the  country.  The  querist  thinks 
of  buying  Government  land  in  the  Far  West , 
land  under  irrigation,  either  by  Government 
or  private  enterprise,  with  the  idea  of  making 
money  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land.  On  the  face  of  it,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  making  money  only  in  view,  this  might 
possibly  be  a  wise  thing  to  do,  if  the  man 
and  his  family  are  prepared  to  give  up  for 
years  all  social  intercourse,  never  to  go  to  a 
theatre  or  lecture,  to  be  deprived  of  a  church 
and  school,  to  wade  through  endless  mud 
when  it  rains,  and  equally  endless  dust  when 
it  is  dry;  to  be  miles  from  the  nearest  doctor 
or  drug  store;  to  have  fresh  meat  to  eat  only 
when  they  kill  it  and  dress  it  themselves;  to 
look  out  from  day  to  day  on  the  same  flat, 
monotonous  prospect,  until  heart  and  mind 
are  so  sick  and  weary  of  it  all  that  no  amount 
of  dollars  won  can  compensate  for  all  the 
things  of  which  one  is  deprived.  I  cannot 
resist  quoting  from  John  Burroughs’  recent 
book,  “Far  and  Near,”  in  which  he  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  country  as  he  took  his 
first  trip  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  this  was 
only  three  years  ago.  He  says:  “As  a  home¬ 
body  and  lover  of  the  cosy  and  picturesque, 
I  recoiled  from  the  bald  native  farmhouses, 
with  their  unkempt  surroundings,  rude  sheds 
and  black,  muddy  barnyards.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  one  is  surprised  to  see  such  inviting 
country  homes  amid  a  landscape  so  bleak  and 
rugged.  In  the  West  his  surprise  is  that  the 
opulence  of  nature  should  be  attended  by  such 
squalor  and  makeshift  in  the  farm  buildings 
and  rural  villages.  The  country  roads  stretch 
across  the  flat  land  like  black  bands  of  mud 
or  dust,  and  as  one’s  eye  grows  wearied  with 
the  monotony,  the  thought  comes  to  him,  of 
what  terrible  homesickness  the  first  settlers 
on  these  prairies  must  have  suffered.  In  the 
more  arid  regions  what  pitiful  farm  homes — 
a  low,  one-room  building  made  of  hewn  logs, 
plastered  with  mud,  a  flat  roof,  with  a  for- 
lorn-looking  woman  with  children  about  her. 
standing  in  the  doorway,  a  rude  canopy  of 
brush  or  cornstalks  for  shed  and  outbuild¬ 
ings;  not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub  near;  a  few 
acres  of  green  irrigated  land  not  far  off,  but 
tlie  hills  around  brown,  bare,  and  forbid¬ 
ding.  We  saw  hundreds  of  such  homes  and 
they  affected  me  like  a  nightmare.”  John 
Burroughs  was  one  of  a  party  of  40  profes¬ 
sors,  authors  and  noted  men  to  whom  E.  FI. 
Harriman  gave  a  trip  across  the  continent 
and  up  into  Alaska;  and  he  is  too  well  known 
as  an  honest  and  accurate  observer,  for  the 
truthfulness  of  his  picture  to  be  questioned. 
Let  the  man  of  middle  age  who  thinks  of  go- 
;ng  into  the  country,  contrast  the  above  with 
life  in  New  England,  with  church  and  school 
everywhere,  with  cultivated  society,  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  lecture  and  concert,  with  the  doctor 
at  the  end  of  your  telephone  wire ;  with 
butchers’  cart  and  bakers’  wagon  daily  visi¬ 
tants;  with  instant  markets  for  everything 
produced,  every  valley  being  the  roadway  of 
a  stream  that  runs  a  factory,  the  occupants 
of  which  are  your  cash  customers  for  what¬ 
ever  is  raised,  No  cyclone  cellar  necessary 


A  JERSEY  GIRL  AND  FIER  DOGS.  Fig.  420. 
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to  escape  with  life  from  tornado,  no  necessity 
to  depend  on  blocked  railroad  for  fuel,  or 
freeze. 

On  the  score  of  economy  alone  New  Eng¬ 
land  ought  to  win.  This  man’s  $2,000  will 
buy  a  better  farm  here  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  land.  Prof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  dean 
of  the  agricultural  professors,  leaves  the 
West,  where  his  life’s  work  has  been  done, 
and  comes  to  Connecticut  to  buy  a  farm  be 
cause  land  is  so  much  cheaper  here,  markets 
nearer,  and  lie  can  buy  a  so  much  more  beau- 
tif ill  home  than  the  same  money  would  buy 
elsewhere.  And  these  cheap  farms  are  not 
poor  soil;  the  United  States  Year  Book  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  Connecticut  aver¬ 
ages  36  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  which  is 
six  to  10  bushels  more  than  the  great  corn 
States  of  the  West  produce.  This  will  be  an 
astonishing  statement  to  many  people,  but  in¬ 
vestigation  will  show  that  it  is  true.  And  for 
dairying  there  could  be  no  better  location,  for 
the  way  grass  comes  into  this  soil  is  simply 
marvelous. 

In  front  of  my  house  is  a  two-acre  lot,  the 
north  half  used  as  a  poultry  yard.  The  south 
half  raised  barley  two  years  and  oats  last 
year,  the  oats  standing  shoulder  high.  This 
year  I  sowed  oats  on  a  strip  about  30  feet 
wide  by  300  long,  and  put  my  little  chick 
houses  on  it,  expecting  it  to  furnish  green 
food  for  the  chicks.  I  did  not  fertilize  it  at 
all,  not  wanting  it  to  grow  high,  but  it  grew 
right  away  from  the  chicks,  and  averaged  2R> 
feet  high,  but  when  the  grain  filled  out  the 
chicks  pulled  it  all  down  and  “harvested”  the 
grain.  Next  to  the  oats  I  planted  a  strip  of 
field  Corn  about  50  bv  300  feet;  this  was  to 
serve  as  shelter  from  hawks,  shade,  and  later 
for  them  to  pick  at.  South  of  the  corn  was  a 
strip  about  40  by  300  feet  which  I  did  not 
plow ;  grass  had  come  into  this  so  thickly  that 
I  left  it  as  it  was.  My  barns  being  full  of 
hay,  I  gave  the  grass  on  this  strip  to  a 
neighbor;  he  mowed  and  carted  off  two  big 
loads  of  hay  with  an  ox  team,  and  this  from 
land  which  was  plowed  and  harrowed  the 
year  before,  and  sown  to  oats  without  any 
grass  seed  at  all  being  sown.  The  route  of 
the  main  road  to  the  railroad  station  was 
changed  three  years  ago.  The  old  route  is 
covered  with  green  grass  now,  and  is  used  as 
a  pasture ;  this  with  nature’s  seeding  only. 
Dairying  in  such  a  country,  with  Boston, 
Providence,  Hartford,  Worcester,  and  hosts 
of  small  towns,  calling  for  daily  milk,  is  an 
industry  that  can  hardly  fail  to  afford  a  liv¬ 
ing. 

Why  should  a  man  go  to  the  bare  soil  of 
the  West,  when  here  he  can  step  into  a  house 
already  built,  with  barns  and  shade  trees,  and 
abundance  of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  with  the  New 
York  daily  paper  left  at  his  door  every  day? 
There,  something  must  be  paid  for  the  land ; 
here,  hundreds  of  farms  can  be  bought  for 
less  than  the  value  of  the  buildings,  the  land 
being  virtually  a  free  gift.  This  will  not  al¬ 
ways  remain  so;  in  fact,  prices  have  already 
risen,  real  estate  agents  are  advertising  for 
farms  to  sell,  and  the  Slav  and  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  are  filling  the  registers  of  the  district 
schools  with  strange  names,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  foreigners  are  becoming  heirs  to  the  land 
of  the  Pilgrims.  A  young  man  used  to  hard 
labor,  and  unused  to  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  city  life,  could  go  West  and 

rough  it  without  any  great  sense  of  depriva* 
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tion;  but  not  so  the  city  man  of  middle  age.  As  to 
“slavish  toil  on  the  farm,”  I  know  there  are  some  farm¬ 
ers  who  make  slaves  of  themselves,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary;  in  my  own  case  I  have  always  hired  the  plowing 
and  harrowing  done,  also  the  cutting  of  the  year’s 
fuel,  and  have  sometimes  hired  the  hay  cut,  made  and 
put  in  the  barn,  without  touching  it  myself,  and  have 
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always  had  the  hardest  work  done  by  hired  labor;  the 
farm  itself  producing  the  income  to  pay  for  it.  But 
I  cannot  close  this  article  without  a  tribute  to  that 
“power  behind  the  throne,”  whose  wise  counsels  and 
efficient  help  have  contributed  so  much  to  our  success. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


APPLE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

CULTIVATION  OR  MULCH  ? 

An  Important  Experiment. 

Part  II. 

“ There  is  the  orchard!”  said  Prof.  Hedrick,  as  we 
turned  a  corner  of  the  road.  He  pointed  across  the 
level  valley  to  a  clump  of  trees,  some  half  a  mile  away. 
It  was  a  clear  day,  and  shades  of  color  were  very  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  orchard  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  is  divided 
the  long  way  by  the  experiment.  As  seen  from  our 
first  observation  it  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  taken  a 
brush  dipped  in  dark  green,  painted  one  whole  side  of 
the  orchard,  and  then  put  on  a  shining  varnish.  On 
the  other  side  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  taken  a  tint 
which  comes  just  where  green  shades  into  yellow  and 
daubed  it  over  the  trees.  Then  it  appeared  as  if  she 
had  gone  back  with  her  green  paint  and  repainted  all 
of  one  end  and  a  number  of  trees  here  and  there  at 
one  side. 

What  made  the  fine  foliage  on  those  green  trees? 

Cultivation ! 

“And  what  makes  those  dark  green  trees  among 
the  yellow  ones  ?” 

“We  will  show  you  that  later!” 

At  the  orchard  I  must  admit  that  the  difference  was 
very  striking.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  sod 
or  mulch  method  had  been  faithfully  carried  out.  It 
was  evident  that  there  had  been  a  heavy  growth  of 
grass  which  had  been  cut  and  left  on  the  ground  to 
decay.  Nothing  had  been  taken  away,  and  yet  the 
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foliage  on  most  of  the  trees  was  yellow  and  sickly,  and 
in  many  cases  there  was  barely  an  inch  of  new 
growth.  The  trees,  or  many  of  them,  were  fairly  well 
set  with  apples,  but  the  fruit  was  small,  though  very 
high  in  color.  Much  of  it  was  too  small  to  sell  in 
an  ordinary  season.  In  one  of  my  own  orchards  at 
home  we  took  a  good  crop  of  hay  this  year,  putting 
back  nothing  but  chemical  fertilizers.  This  orchard 
has  been  in  sod  for  six  years,  and  this  year  gave  a 
large  crop  of  large  fine  apples,  having  now  just  as  dark 


green  foliage  as  that  on  the  cultivated  part  of  Mr. 
Auchter’s  orchard.  I  was  therefore  more  than  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  poor  appearance  of  those  sod  trees  where 
all  the  grass  was  left  on  the  ground. 

The  cultivated  part  of  this  orchard  presented  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast.  The  trees  were  thrifty  and  green.  There 
was  six  inches  or  more  of  clean  new  wood,  and  the 
apples  hung  in  long  ropes.  They  were  lighter  in  color 
than  those  on  the  mulched  part  of  the  orchard,  but  on 
the  average,  nearly  twice  as  large,  although  most  ap¬ 
ples  in  western  New  York  seemed  smaller  than  usual 
this  year.  The  soil  around  these  cultivated  trees  showed 
evidence  of  good  tillage.  I  found  that  the  orchard  was 
plowed  this  year,  June  4-7.  It  was  at  once  harrowed 
with  the  spring-tooth  and  packed  with  a  roller.  It  was 
thoroughly  harrowed  again  with  the  spring-tooth  on 
June  22j  July  1!)  and  August  2,  and  then  seeded  to 
clover.  The  labor  required  to  plow,  harrow  four 
times  and  roll  once  is  to  be  compared  with  mowing  once 
on  the  other  part  of  the  orchard. 

In  appearance  of  both  trees  and  fruit  there  could  be 
no  question  about  the  great  contrast  in  favor  of  the 
cultivated  side.  Without  question  these  trees  in  sod 
are  losing  ground,  and  from  the  new  wood  on  them 
and  their  general  appearance,  I  believe  that  next  year’s 
showing  will  be  even  worse.  Many  of  my  own  trees 
in  sod  with  part  of  the  grass  taken  out  and  fertilizer 
added  have  certainly  gained  in  appearance  and  in  crop. 
At  first  thought  it  would  seem  as  if  this  excellent  ex¬ 
periment  would  not  settle  this  apparent  contradiction, 
yet  I  think  we  shall  find  that  it  does. 

First  of  al!%  let  us  examine  the  financial  returns  from 
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the  orchard.  They  are  given 'in  tabular  form  below. 
Remember  that  each  side  of  the  orchard  contains  five 
acres. 

EXPENSE  OF  MANAGEMENT. 


1004  .. 
1 905  .  . 
1006  .  . 
1007 

Sod 

64.04 . 

65.00 . 

1 65.28 . 

Tillage 

.  106.23 
.  01.04 

.  248.1 5 

YIELD 

AND 

INCOME  FROM  SOD. 

lsts 

2ds 

Culls 

Gross 

Net 

Bills. 

Bhls. 

Bills. 

Income 

Income 

1004  .  . 

. . .278 

51 

286.1 

$552.00 

$333.65 

1005  .. 

...  1 23.3 

38 

71.7 

496.75 

413.86 

1006  . . 

...  1 35.3 

32 

43 

341.25 

236.05 

1907  .  . 

.  .  .144  1-3 

44 

86  3-4 

726.44 

662.37 

YIELD  AND  INCOME  FROM 

TILLAGE. 

lsts 

2ds 

Culls 

Gross 

Net 

Bills. 

Bills. 

Bills. 

Income 

Income 

1004  . . 

. .  . 260 

47 

275.0 

$517.89 

$306.00 

1 905  .  . 

.  .  .140.3 

34 

05.6 

577.28 

480.43 

1900  . . 

. .  .255.3 

00 

185.8 

733.15 

501 .35 

1907  .  . 

.  ,.248  1-3 

63 

113 

1171.66 

1070.66 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  first  year  the 
sod  orchard  gave  a  larger  net  income  than  the  other. 
Since  then,  with  each  year,  the  sod  orchard  has  been 
falling  off  in  returns  as  compared  with  the  other.  This 
year  prices  of  fruit  are  so  high  that  the  returns  from 
the  sod  might  satisfy  some  growers  who  were  so  sit¬ 
uated  that  they  could  not  cultivate.  We  must  con¬ 
sider  that  the  experiment  is  for  those  who  may  be 
handicapped  by  lack  of  capital,  labor  or  strength,  as 
well  as  those  who  will  push  apple  culture  to  the  limit. 
After  seeing  the  fruit  in  that  sod  orchard  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  the  five  acres  gave  a  net  income  of 
$662.37,  with  nearly  60  per  cent  as  many  firsts  as  the 
other.  It  did  not  seem  possible  until  I  remembered 
these  trees  in  the  sod  orchard  which  seemed  as  green 
and  vigorous  as  any  in  the  cultivated  side.  In  fact,  a 
few  of  them  at  one  end  were  in  appearance  as  good  as 


any  in  the  orchard.  These  trees  brought  the  total 
yield  up,  and  also,  it  is  true  some  of  the  trees  in  the 
sod  orchard  that  were  on  the  line  of  tillage. 

But  what  made  those  trees  on  the  sod  orchard  so 
green  and  productive?  That  is  where  the  “mulcher” 


THE  PIGS  ENJOY  THANKSGIVING.  Fig.  420. 

on  rough  and  stony  ground  will  have  his  innings.  We 
will  see  about  that  next.  h.  vv.  c. 


STORIES  OF  THE  TREE  AGENT. 

A  nursery  agent  has  been  in  this  section  taking  or¬ 
ders  for  trees  claiming  to  be  superior  on  account  of 
grafting  and  leaving  all  the  tap  root.  He  claims  that 
other  nurserymen  cut  the  tap  root  into  sections,  and 
thus  impair  the  power  the  tree  has  of  supporting  itself 
during  dry  seasons  and  also  making  the  life  of  the  tree 
longer.  He  claims  that  insects  do  not  injure  his  trees 
as  much  as  they  do  other  trees.  Please  discuss  this  for 
us.  D.  D.  D. 

North  Carolina. 

Many  are  the  wiles  of  the  nursery  agents,  and  it  is 
nothing  new  to  have  them  try  to  convince  prospective 
buyers  that  trees  that  have  been  grown  on  stocks  that 
have  never  had  their  tap  roots  disturbed  arc  superior  to 
all  others.  In  nursery  practice  there  is  almost  no  such 
thing  as  apple  trees  that  have  never  had  their  tap  roots 
cut,  because  this  could  not  be  unless  the  seeds  were 
planted  in  the  nursery  rows  and  the  seedlings  budded 
or  grafted  right  there  and  left  to  grow  until  dug  and 
sold  for  orchard  planting.  Not  one  tree  in  a  million  is 
grown  that  way,  but  from  seedlings  that  have  been 
transplanted  from  nurseries  that  make  a  business  of 
growing  them.  This  transplanting  is  done  with  ease 
and  safety,  and  the  trees  grown  from  them  are  as  good 
as  if  they  had  never  been  moved.  And  it  matters  not 
whether  the  seedling  roots  are  left  their  full  length  or 
cut  to  half  or  less  than  half  their  length.  I  have  tried 
all  lengths  from  one  to  12  inches,  and  the  resulting  trees 
were  just  as  good  from  the  five  or  six-inch  cuts  as  those 
that  had  been  left  full  length.  All  seedlings  that  are 
taken  up  have  the  ends  of  their  tap  roots  cut  off  in 
any  case  and  it  does  not  hurt  them.  Peach  and  some 
other  trees  are  budded  on  stocks  that  grow  where  the 
seeds  are  planted  and  they  are  no  better  than  trees 
grown  from  good  piece  roots.  Fruit  trees  do  not  have 
deep  tap  roots,  because  nature  has  decided  that  they 
do  not  need  them.  Nut  trees  do  have  them.  Each 
species  will  make  or  replace  its  roots  according  to  the 
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natural  propensity  that  governs  it,  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  Trees  grown  from  good  sections  of  roots  live 
just  as  long  and  are  as  healthy  and  thrifty  as  those 
that  come  from  what  might  be  termed  “whole”  roots. 
The  claim  that  “insects  do  not  injure”  trees  that  are 
propagated  by  any  method  is  not  true  and  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  intention  to  deceive  on  the  part  of  the  agent. 
One  who  will  knowingly  tell  this  falsehood  cannot  be 
safely  believed  in  any  other  statement  he  might  make. 
He  is  not  likely  to  be  truthful.  h.  e.  van  deman. 
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THE  PICTURES. 

To  one  with  a  little  imagination  a  good 
picture  is  often  better  than  type.  We 
speak  of  “reading  between  the  lines”  of 
an  article — the  suggestion  one  takes  from 
a  picture  is  often  more  useful.  The  pic¬ 
tures  this  week  show  much  of  the 
Thanksgiving  spirit.  On  the  first  page 
the  little  Jersey  girl  with  her  puppies 
shows  a  class  of  young  stock  which 
every  one  of  us  should  be  thankful  for. 
The  peach  orchard  shows  some  of  J.  H. 
Hales’  trees  three  years  after  the  land 
was  cleared.  You  will  see  how  they  are 
growing — forking  close  to  the  ground 
with  a  wide  bushy  top.  The  big  stump  is 
a  reminder  of  the  wilderness.  It  will  be 
worked  out  later  as  it  decays.  The  white 
turkeys  know  where  to  go  for  their 
Thanksgiving  dinner;  in  fact,  a  flock  of 
turkeys  becomes  quite  a  nuisance  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  roam  in  a  cornfield.  One  com¬ 
pensation  is  that  they  manufacture  the 
corn  into  a  high  grade  of  turkey  fat. 

On  the  second  page  we  find  another 
good  bunch  of  “the  best  farm  crop.” 
This  one  was  raised  in  Ohio,  and  the 
proprietor  writes  : 

“I  notice  on  page  782,  Fig.  389,  picture 
entitled,  ‘Best  Crop  on  Canadian  Farm.’ 
I  inclose  you  picture  of  best  crop  on  an 
Ohio  farm.  The  horse  shown  here  has 
been  the  family  standby  for  10  or  12 
years,  besides  doing  her  share  of  the 
farm  work.”  E.  p.  greer. 

The  elderly  couple  planting  their  crop 
of  potatoes  with  a  hoe  will  not  appeal 
to  some  of  our  large  farmers  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  success,  but  there  is  hope  in  this 
idea  of  starting  perhaps  the  sixtieth  crop 
which  the  old  man  has  grown.  The  White 
Wyandottes  from  Lake  County,  Illinois, 
consider  Thanksgiving  a  good  institution. 
They  proceed  to  scratch  beside  a  shock 
of  corn,  while  the  white  turkeys  arc  not 
in  that  line  of  work.  The  spotted  pigs 
gathered  around  the  trough  give  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  complaint,  but  we  feel  sorry 
for  the  woman.  It  may  be  pleasant  to  see 
those  pigs  grow,  but  that  is  no  way  to 
feed  them.  It  is  a  wonder  they  do  not 
knock  her  down  in  their  rush  for  the 
trough.  It  would  be  much  better  to  have 
that  trough  by  the  fence  and  pour  the 
slop  through  a  tube,  so  as  to  keep  away 
from  the  hogs. 

On  the  third  page  the  onion  field  is 
described  by  the  grower.  A  man  with 
such  a  crop  would  certainly  have  strong 
reasons  for  being  thankful.  The  market 
picture  shows  a  scene  in  the  square  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  on  the  day  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Farmers  have  driven  in  with 
loads  of  produce  for  sale.  A  good  pub¬ 
lic  market  is  a  great  help  for  farmers, 
and  every  large  town  should  provide  fa 
cilities  for  one.  We  have  heard  it  said 
that  storekeepers  are  opposed  to  such 
markets  because  farmers  get  a  retail 
trade  in  this  way.  The  more  farmers 
take  in  the  more  they  will  have  to  spend 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  right  they  have  to 
such  a  trade.  The  Winter  scene  of  the 
bull  and  load  of  wood  was  taken  in  Can¬ 
ada.  That  is  good  exercise  for  the  bull. 
Honest  labor  will  do  him  no  harm,  but 
we  have  never  vet  seen  a  bull  that  we 
could  trust  entirely  without  a  ring  and 
staff.  The  spraying  scene  shows  how 
some  of  the  fruit  growers  in  western 
New  York  operate.  They  are  evidently 
using  lime  and  sulphur,  and  a  sun-bonnet 
is  good  protection  against  it. 

PATCH  OFPRIZETAKER  ONIONS 

About  four  years  ago  I  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  onions  through  articles 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  written  by  the  Hope 
Farm  man.  The  first  year  I  put  in  about 
25  square  feet,  enough  to  satisfy  me  what 
the  results  would  be.  The  following  year 
I  put  in  nine  rows  on  the  right  of  the 
present  patch,  and  had  about  30  bushels 
very  fine  “Prizetaker”  onions.  Last  year 
I  grew  33  bushels.  All  the  above  were 
transplanted. 

This  year,  wishing  to  enlarge  my 
patch,  and  not  having  any  facilities  for 
growing  sets  which  would  be  large 
enough  to  transplant  before  the  first  of 


A  PRIZETAKER  ONION  PATCH  IN  NEW  JERSEY.  Fig.  428. 


MARKET  AT  EASTON,  PA.,  DAY  BEFORE  THANKSGIVING.  Fig.  429. 


WORKING  UP  A  THANKSGIVING  APPETITE.  Fig.  430. 


A  SPRAYING  SCENE  IN  NIAGARA  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Fig,  431, 


June,  I  decided  to  drill  in  the  seed, 
which  I  did  during  the  warm  weather 
about  the  25th  of  March.  The  ground 
had  been  plowed  last  Fall  just  before 
freezing,  and  stable  manure  was  spread 
on  it  at  about  the  rate  of  10  tons  per 
acre.  This  Spring  hen  manure  was  put 
on  at  about  the  rate  of  four  tons  per 
acre.  This  latter  was  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed  in.  Four  ounces  of  Johnson’s 
Long  Keeping  Prizetaker  onion  seed  and 
10  ounces  of  Isbell’s  Extra  Select  Prize- 
taker  onion  seed  was  drilled  in,  and  I 
can  see  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
onions.  Cultivation  consisted  of  running 
through  them  with  a  Planet  Junior  hand 
cultivator  as  soon  as  the  onions  could  he 
seen.  The  hoe  was  then  used,  and  about 
the  Fourth  of  July  I  went  through  them 
with  the  cultivator.  The  last  cultivation 
they  received  was  about  July  20.  when  I 
used  the  hoe.  They  should  undoubtedly 
have  had  more  cultivation  is  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  as  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust  were  very  dry,  they  were  probably 
injured,  but  old  onion  growers  have  told 
me  it  would  be  hard  to  find  nicer  speci¬ 
mens  than  I  have,  35  of  them  filling  a 
half  bushel  basket. 

About  one-third  on  the  right  of  the 
patch  was  ground  on  which  onions  were 
grown  the  past  two  years.  The  remain¬ 
der  was  in  with  cabbage  last  year.  The 
onions  on  the  latter  ground  not  looking 
as  well  as  the  others  about  the  Fourth  of 
July,  were  sown  with  guano  containing 
about  two  per  cent  nitrogen,  17  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid  and  two  per  cent  potash. 
The  result  was  soon  noticeable,  but  it 
probably  was  unwise  to  apply  this  dress¬ 
ing  so  late,  as  these  onions  did  not  ripen 
as  well  as  the  others.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  transplanting  method  if  I 
could  have  onions  to  set  out  by  May  1. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  work  trans¬ 
planting  these  than  caring  for  the  tiny 
seedlings  that  have  been  sown  with  the 
drill,  and  the  onions  are  more  uniform 
in  size  when  grown  by  the  former  meth¬ 
od.  PHILIP  vosseller. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  T. 


Poison  Ivy. — I  have  boon  quite  interested 
in  the  discussion  on  poison  ivy.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  immune  from  it,  but  some  of  the  family 
can  hardly  look  at  It  without  being  poisoned. 
We  have  found  that  if  they  bathe  bands  and 
face  in  a  weak  solution  of  formaldehyde,  such 
as  we  use  on  wheat  for  smut,  it  proves  a  com¬ 
plete  preventive,  and  quickly  relieves  after 
the  rash  lias  broken  out ;  also  for  bee  stings. 
It  ought  also  to  be  generally  known  what 
a  great  relief  formaldehyde  will  prove  in 
whooping  cough  by  placing  a  little  in  a  pan 
of  water  on  the  stove.  s.  t.  walker. 

Oregon. 

Concrete  Around  Posts. — In  regard  to 
setting  fence  posts  with  concrete  around 
them,  why  don't  our  friends  make  the  fence 
posts  out  of  concrete,  and  then  they  will  not 
rot  anyway,  and  I  assure  you  that  such  posts 
are  cheap  first  cost,  and  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal  from  a  using  standpoint.  I  have  seen 
posts  set  the  way  you  say  and  lots  of  them. 
It  will  certainly  bold  them  solid,  but  it  costs 
about  half  as  much  as  a  wooden  post  costs 
to  do  the  job,  and  I  doubt  if  a  post  will 
last  much  longer  than  it  would  in  dirt,  for 
the  fact  that  they  would  still  be  wet  and 
would  decay  at  the  point  of  meeting  the  con¬ 
crete  just  about  as  quickly  as  if  they  met 
the  dirt.  r.  c.  a. 

Michigan. 

Cutters  For  Alfalfa. — In  regard  to  a 
cutter  for  shredding  Alfalfa  suitable  for  farm 
use,  I  do  not  know  of  any  low-power  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  market.  About  a  year  ago  we 
hunted  the  country  over  for  such  a  machine, 
and  manufacturers  told  us  that  they  did  not 
have  It,  but  several  are  working  on  the 
problem.  From  my  experience  chopping  Al¬ 
falfa  is  not  satisfactory.  It  should  be  ground  : 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  cut  Alfalfa  irritate 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  often  produce 
sores  so  that  the  animals  will  hardly  eat, 
while  Alfalfa  ground  to  a  meal  is  as  easily 
feed  as  bran  or  cornmeal.  h.  m.  cottrell. 

Colorado  Agriculture  College. 

Kerosene  and  Scale. — On  page  810  you 
call  for  facts  from  anyone  who  has  ever 
injured  trees  by  spraying  with  oils.  I  have  a 
young  Baldwin  apple  tree,  planted  two  years 
ago,  which  last  Spring  was  full  of  San  Josd 
scale.  On  a  bright  sunny  day  last  March  I 
saturated  a  cloth  with  kerosene  oil  and  I 
washed  every  limb,  twig  and  trunk  thoroughly 
with  the  oil.  The  tree  came  out  in  full  leaf, 
and  had  some  blossoms:  (which  the  late  frost 
killed),  but  it  is  to-day  healthy  and  vigorous 
without  the  sign  of  scale.  m.  h. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

It.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  kerosene  will  kill  the 
scale,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  advise  careless 
people  to  use  it. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  pnner.1 

Gooseberries  for  Maryland. 

8.  J.  C.,  Locust  Grove,  Mil. — What  vari- 
ties  of  gooseberries,  kind  of  soil,  and  dis¬ 
tance  of  painting  are  most  suitable  for  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  ? 

Ans. — Those  varieties  that  are  proof 
against  mildew  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
suitable  for  planting  on  the  Chesapeake 
Peninsula.  The  Houghton  is  about  the 
best  of  them.  The  distance  apart  to  set 
the  plants  should  be  four  feet  and  the 
rows  six  feet  apart.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  gooseberry  is  not  well  suited  to 
a  warm  climate  it  is  well  to  mulch  the 
earth  about  the  plants  to  retain  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible  in  the  soil  about 
the  roots,  and  also  to  keep  it  moist. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Old  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

G.  L.  T.,  Snrinoville.  A7.  Y. — I  have  two 
barrels  of  Bordeaux,  which  I  did  not  use 
on  account  of  wet  weather.  Will  it  be  any 
good  another  vear?  The  lime  and  vitriol 
have  settled  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  barrels 
about  two-thirds  full  of  water.  Can  this 
water  lie  taken  oil'  and  the  lime  and  vitriol 
put  away  for  another  year? 

Ans. — The  best  advice  is  to  use  freshly 
made  Bordeaux.  We  would  prefer  not 
to  have  it  stand  over  night.  When  it 
does  stand  the  sediment  forms  in  large 
crystals,  which  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  and  it  does  not  stick  so  well  to 
plants.  While  this  Bordeaux  might  have 
some  value  next  Spring  it  would  be  much 
inferior  to  fresh  made.  Has  anyone  ever 
kept  it  in  this  way  so  as  to  know  just 
how  it  compares? 

/\  One-Horse  Power  Sprayer. 

G.  P.  P.,  Woodstock,  Conn, — I  have  about 
500  apple  and  peach  trees  (about  100  old 
apples.)  I  have  a  barrel  spray  pump  which 
does  good  work,  but  this  year  I  was  utterly 
unable  to  get  a  man  to  pump,  and  failed  to 
spray  at  all,  much  to  my  sorrow.  I  want 
to  find  if  I  can  some  small  light  power 
sprayer.  Those  I  have  seen  are  all  too 
heavy  and  I  presume  cost  too  much.  Doesn’t 
some  one  make  a  lighter  rig  that  one  horse 
could  draw,  as  I  am  a  little  one-horse  fruit 
man? 

Ans. — Can  anyone  name  a  practical 
power  sprayer  which  one  horse  can  haul? 
We  use  a  gas  sprayer.  This  is  a  strong 
steel  tank  with  fixtures  for  letting  in  gas 
from  a  tube,  and  for  connecting  the  hose 
and  nozzle.  The  “power”  conies  from 
liquid  gas  carried  in  a  steel  tube  which 
weighs,  when  filled,  about  150  pounds. 
This  tube  is  strapped  to  the  tank,  connec¬ 
tion  being  made  through  a  small  rubber 
hose.  We  fill  the  tank  nearly  full  with 
spray  liquid,  let  in  enough  gas  to  make 
100  pounds  pressure  or  more  and  blow  out 
the  spray.  The  gas  makes  an  expensive 
power,  especially  when  it  must  be  shipped 
long  distances.  With  a  50-gallon  tank 
mounted  on  two  wheels  one  good  horse 
could  handle  this  outfit,  though  he  would 
know  he  had  been  working.  One  man 
can  handle  this  arrangement  alone.  If 
there  is  any  better  one-horse  power  we 
would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Rhubarb  and  Mushrooms  in  the  South. 

IF.  8.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. — Have  any  of 
your  southern  readers  had  any  experience 
with  growing  rhubarb  in  cellars?  I  would 
like  to  grow  some  for  home  use,  and  have  an 
idea  that  in  the  South  it  would  require  such 
a  location  to  do  well.  Are  any  other  choice 
vegetables  suited  for  cellar  plantings? 

Ans. — We  have  found  rhubarb  a  very 
difficult  plant  to  grow  in  the  South,  un¬ 
less  one  has  low,  moist  and  rich  soil,  or 
is  prepared  to  irrigate  upland  soil.  In 
dry  upland  soil  I  found  that  in  North 
Carolina  it  was  hard  to  carry  it  through 
more  than  one  Summer  alive,  and  I  gave 
up  the  effort.  You  can  grow  some  nicely 
blanched  stalks  in  a  cellar  if  you  have 
strong  clumps  to  put  there.  You  can  get 
these  from  the  nurserymen  North,  but 
they  will  be  worth  little  if  anything  after 
you  haye  got  a  crop  of  stalks  from  them 
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in  the  cellar.  You  can  grow  a  supply 
for  a  family  in  late  Winter  in  this  way, 
but  it  will  be  rather  expensive  to  buy  and 
freight  the  large  clumps  that  are  neces¬ 
sary.  The  roots  should  be  packed  close 
together  on  the  cellar  floor  and  covered 
with  soil,  which  is  to  be  kept  moist,  of 
course.  In  a  warm  and  dark  cellar  the 
shoots  will  come  out  rapidly  and  can  be 
pulled  till  the  roots  are  exhausted.  The 
only  other  vegetable  that  can  be  grown 
in  a  cellar  is  the  mushroom.  If  the  cel¬ 
lar  is  under  the  dwelling  (a  very  rare 
thing  in  the  South),  it  may  not  be  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  the  heating  manure  needed 
for  these  plants  in  the  cellar,  but  if  the 
cellar  is  under  an  outhouse  the  mush¬ 
room  crop  is  the  best  one  to  grow  there. 
But  do  not  be  led  by  certain  parties  who 
are  now  advertising  the  great  profits  in 
mushroom  culture  for  market.  It  will 
pay  well  to  grow  them  for  home  use  if 
you  are  fond  of  them,  but  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  gardener  who  goes  into  mush¬ 
rooms  now  with  the  idea  of  making 
money  in  their  sale  will  be  apt  to  gain 
more  experience  than  cash.  It  is  easy 
to  tell  anyone  how  to  grow  mushrooms, 
and  it  is  easy  for  an  experienced  man  to 
grow  them.  But  I  never  knew  anyone 
to  succeed  in  their  first  effort  at  mush¬ 
room  culture  from  the  best  directions 
that  can  be  given.  You  wi.l  finally  drop 
into  the  method  after  a  few  failures.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  plenty  of  fresh  horse 
manure,  clear  droppings,  which  are  to  be 
piled  and  heated  and  turned,  and  then 
packed  into  the  beds  about  20  to  24  inches 
deep.  After  the  rank  heat  has  subsided 
to  about  85,  chop  up  a  spawn  brick  into 
small  pieces  and  stick  them  into  the  ma¬ 
nure  about  four  inches  apart,  then  scat¬ 
ter  the  fine  part  from  the  cutting  all  over 
the  bed.  After  a  spider-web  growth  is 
seen  running  all  through  the  surface, 
cover  with  an  inch  or  so  of  fine  light 
garden  mold.  Straw  mats  laid  over 
the  beds  will  save  watering,  and 
this  is  the  most  important  point  in  get¬ 
ting  the  crop,  for  either  too  little  or  too 
much  moisture  will  be  fatal,  and  one 
comes  to  recognize  the  proper  condition 
for  the  bed  by  his  failures.  It  takes 
about  six  weeks  to  start  the  crop,  and  if 
you  get  a  crop  the  first  time  you  try,  you 
will  be  fortunate.  You  can  get  the  spawn 
from  the  seedsmen  in  the  cities  in  bricks 
for  about  15  cents  a  pound,  I  think. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Persian  Walnut  in  Missouri. 

II.  II.,  Neosho.  Mo. — Can  we  grow  the 
Persian  walnut  here?  This  is  a  great  nut 
country,  that  is,  hard  nuts.  What  is  the 
best  part  of  New  Jersey  for  general  farming, 
compared  with  Iowa  or  Missouri? 

Ans. — The  Persian  walnut  varieties  as 
they  generally  exist  are  not  suitable  to 
the  climate  of  southwestern  Missouri,  or 
any  other  part  of  that  State,  nor  will  they 
succeed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  gener¬ 
ally.  However,  there  may  be  varieties 
found  or  originated  that  will  succeed 
there.  There  are  two  varieties  that  give 
promise  of  being  hardy  and  suitable  over 
a  wide  area,  the  Rush,  which  originated 
at  West  Willow,  Pa.,  and  the  Pomeroy, 
which  grew  up  as  a  seedling  at  Lockport, 
N.  Y.  Both  of  them  are  good  bearers  and 
the  nuts  of  good  quality  and  size.  But  I 
do  not  think  any  nursery  is  propagating 
them  by  grafting  or  budding,  which  is  the 
only  sure  way  to  get  trees  of  the  true 
variety.  Seedlings  are  uncertain,  but 
those  from  such  trees  as  are  of  known 
hardiness  and  productiveness  are  more 
likely  to  be  valuable  than  such  as  might 
be  grown  from  nuts  bought  at  random  in 
the  market.  I  believe  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  Persian  walnut  will  be 
generally  grown  over  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  will  only  come  about 
by  continued  experimentation.  The  com¬ 
mon  Black  walnut  is  the  best  stock  upon 
which  to  graft  or  bud  the  trees,  because 
of  its  general  adaptation  to  the  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  of  the  country.  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey  is  the  better  part  of  that 
State  for  general  farming,  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
Iowa  and  Missouri,  h.  e.  van  peman. 


Carey’s  sk  Roofin 

One  Roof  Enough — If  It* $  Carey  *  s 

TO  PRODUCE  a  Time-Proof  Roof— one  that  would  outlast 
the  building  covered— was  the  earnest  purpose  of  Philip 
Carey  thirty  years  ago,  and  he  solved  the  problem  as  thousands 
of  users  everywhere  will  bear  witness. 

Carey's  is  unlike  any  other  composition  roofing— itetter  than  any 
other.  Imitators  em't  duplicate  it  because  the  Asphalt  Cement 
Compound  used  in  Carey’s  Roofing  Undergoes  a  secret  process. 
Furthermore,  the  method  of  constructing  Carey’s  Rooting  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  United  States  patents. 

Write  for  ft  sample  fend  free  booklet,  which  explains  WHY 
Carey’8  Roofing — 

Reduces  fire  insurance; 

Docs  not  melt,  rot,  rust,  dry  out  or  lose  its  life  or  elasticity; 
Is  proof  against  heat  or  cold; 

Is  equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces; 

Never  blows  off; 

May  be  applied  oOer  leaky  shingles  or  metal  roofs  without 
expense  of  removal; 

Is  easily  laid  by  common  labor; 

Makes  excellent  siding;  , 

And  finally,  WHY  Carey’s  Roofing  is  the  most  economiaal 
on  the  market. 

Write  today  for  FREE  sample  anil  booklet,  special  prices,  nearest 
distributing  point  and  testimonials  from  responsible  users. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  (Established  1873) 

42  Wayne  Avenue,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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The  best  winter  investment 
any  dairy  farmer  ever  made 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Its  use  means  profit  and 
satisfaction  combined. 

Send  for  new  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  i  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK 


COIL  SPRING  FEI 

z  ji  Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 

y/_.y/_\  Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chlck- 
/V/V/-.  en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
\Jf\j\.  Farmer  at  lowest  roanufac- 
~AT\  /  turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
V/-  Y/Y  Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Boi  230  MUNCIE,  IKD. 

i 

G 

E 

HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE  j 

All  No.  !>  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs 
L  X  more  than  most  fences.  1 5  to  85c  per  rod, 

*  delivered.  Wosendfreesnmpleforinspoction 
k  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  styles.  ’ 

The  Brown  Fence  «fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
IColled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
'preventrust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
:We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

\  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  203  Winchester,  Indiana 


Well 


DRILLING  & 


PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 


Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  l 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIC. 


APPLE  BARRELS. 


Four  Factories. 
Prompt  Shipments. 

ltobt.  tallies,  Medina,  M.  V. 


mm  aat  f  paea  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

I#  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 

®  I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Itox  11,  Meclianicsburg,  Ohio 


PEACHES  £  FRUITS 

ARE  BRINGING  HIGH  PRICES. 
You  Had  Better  Plant  Some  Trees  this  Fall. 

We  have  them  for  sale. 

Address  SON  6  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  !^ 

KKVITT  PLANT  FARM,  Atlienia,  N.  ,1. 


Increase  Your  fruit  Profits 


IexperknCE  | 

.  FmJtr 
Ic-rowing 

I  *  Of** 


It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a  banker,  succeeded  in 
Fruit  Growing.  It  ^ives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries,  blackberries,  grapes,  ap- 
\  I  l^cs’  l)eac^es»  pears  and  cherries. 
i  B  He  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  beginners  how  to  start. 

This  HooK  is  Free 

also  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit, 
Magazine.  Postal  brings  them.  ^ 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower  Co., 

.A  DOLLAR  „  Box  l<)° 

BOOK  FOR  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  CENT 


TREES  -  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  i„c. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

— ^ Established  1 850 . ______ 


CTARK 

zA||V  vi 

~  LAkOESl 

STARK 


Nurseries  Fay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
’  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-YEAr  Record. 

STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


500,000  Lucretia  Dewberry  Plants, 

$5.00  per  M.  Liberal  discount  on  large  orders. 
JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


W  A  MTP  H- Reliable  men  to  represent,  us  in  the  sale 
If  Mil  I  LU  of  our  goods.  Steady  employment; 
liberal  terms.  Experience  not  necessary. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES" 

Woodbine  Nurseries, 


Four  Cents  each.  Elberta, 
Smock,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  O, 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNES 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  VVe 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two  new 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for 
club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 


Dairy  Bacteriology,  Conn .  $1.25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetables,  Chit¬ 
tenden.  . .  1.00 

Rural  School  Agriculture,  Davis .  1.00 

Modern  Sheep  Breeds  and  Management 

Shepherd  Boy  .  1.50 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport....  2.50 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey....  1.25 


THE  RURAL  NEWYORKER,  New  York. 


ROGERS  CLOSING  OUT  SALE. 

$6.00  PER  100 - 200  FOR  $10.00 

buys  thrifty  heavily  rooted  1  year  apple  trees,  grown  from  selected  hearing  parents  of  Powell  Sutton, 
Wealthy,  St-iyman  Winesap,  Peck’s  Red  Canada,  Hitchings  Spy.  Bothwell  Grimes  Golden,  Powell  R.  I, 
Greening.  These  are  heal  thy,  clean  and  safe.  Every  tree  will  ‘fit  the  label.”  These  are  small  trees  that 
ripened  earlv  on  account  of  drouth  the  past  summer.  Roots  strong,  clean  and  ail  right.  McIntosh  3cts.  per 
tree  extra.  Cornell  Baldwin  7  cts.  per  tree  extra,  (5  cts.  being  royalty) .  Larger  trees  of  these  and  other  kinds 
at  higher  prices.  Orders  of  $20  or  more  one-quarter  now,  balance  before  April  1,  1908.  Why  not  plant  safe 

trees  once  more  ?  Rogers-on-tlie-IiiXl,  D^xiisivjllo,  3NT.  TST ■ 


1907. 
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A  GUARANTEE  FOR  SEED. 

One  of  our  readers  says  he  will  pay  $10 
a  pound  for  Prizetaker  onion  seed  absolutely 
true  to  name — which  will  not  produce  onions 
of  different  shape  or  color  from  Prizetaker. 
Will  your  house  guarantee  such  seed? 

It  is  because  the  word  warrant  is  so  broad 
and  indefinite  that  we  do  not  dare  use  it.  If 
your  seed-buying  friend  will  tell  us  what  he 
understands  by  the  word  warrant,  how  much 
damage  if  stock  is  not  true,  we  wi'.I  tell  him 
what  we  will  do.  IIow  pure  does  lie  want  it? 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE. 

We  can  supply  seed  of  Prizetaker  onion 
but  we  would  not  guarantee  it.  or  any  other 
article  in  fact,  under  any  consideration.  Our 
stock  comes  from  the  most  reliable  growers, 
and  we  believe  it  to  bo  pure,  but  we  could 
not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  crop 
or  for  the  seed  being  true  to  name. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

In  common  witli  the  rest  of  the  seed  trade, 
both  here  and  abroad,  we  do  not  guarantee  or 
warrant  any  of  the  seeds  which  we  sell.  We 
take  just  as  much  pains  as  we  possibly  can 
to  get  good  stocks  of  everything  we  handle, 
but  for  obvious  reasons,  we  cannot  possibly 
warrant  or  guarantee  absolutely  any  of  the 
seeds  we  send  out.  peter  Henderson  &  co. 

We  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
sell  seeds  under  a  guarantee.  Our  Prizetaker 
onion  is  grown  for  us  by  a  reliable  grower, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  It 
is  as  pure  as  can  be  obtained ;  but  as  stated 
above  we  would  not  sell  it  under  any  guaran¬ 
tee  and  we  think  your  reader  will  find  it 
difficult  to  find  a  guarantee  from  anv  respon¬ 
sible  house.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  INC. 

We  are  not  growers  of  Prizetaker  onion  on 
our  farm,  but  have  it  grown  by  a  very  care¬ 
ful  grower,  and  as  yet  have  had  no  com¬ 
plaint.  We  cannot  see  why  it  should  net 
satisfy  the  most  critical  trade.  Some  vari¬ 
eties  of  seed  we  grow  on  our  own  farm,  and 
do  the  best  to  keep  our  stock  true.  You 
know  that  everything  has  a  tendency  to 
sport.  We  occasionally  run  across  some  one 
•who  is  willing  to  pay  a  fancy  price,  but  when 
they  are  pinned  down  to  the  choice  they 
want  the  best  for  the  cheapest. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  &  SON. 

We  believe  that  the  Prizetaker  onion  seed 
winch  we  send  out  is  as  pure  and  true  as 
it  is  possible  to  obtain ;  hut  to  guarantee 
anything  to  be  “absolutely  true  to  name,” 
“without  showing  mixture  of  any  other  va¬ 
riety,”  is  rather  an  impractical  guarantee. 
As  you  well  know,  any  crop  will  have  a 
tendency  to  vary  somewhat  with  soil,  climate 
and  weather  conditions,  which  will  quite 
often  cause  some  variation  in  type,  and  some¬ 
times  sports  in  growth.  Such  a  thing  as 
absolute  purity  is,  of  course,  something  very 
much  to  be  desired,  but  very  seldom  attained, 
either  in  growing  crops,  food  products  or 
anything  else.  t.  w.  wood  &  sons. 

The  Prizetaker  onion  is  a  remarkably  hard 
•variety  to  hold  true  to  color.  It  will 
always  throw  a  few  white  and  pink 
bulbs.  I  can  and  will  furnish  seed  of 
it  that  is  true  to  name  and  pure  in 
<every  way  except  for  a  slight  variation 
in  color.  By  careful  selection  we  could 
3n  time  probably  breed  out  this  trouble,  but 
It  would  take  3ome  years  of  work  and  a 
considerable  cost,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
customer  would  pay  the  price.  This  one 
man  might,  but  he  is  the  rare  exception.  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  guarantee 
that  any  variety  of  garden  seeds  would  be 
absolutely  free  from  blemish,  for  all  varieties 
will  throw  more  or  less  sports.  We  do  and 
have  for  years  guaranteed  that  the  garden 
seeds  we  sell  shall  be  pure  enough  to  satisfy 
the  customer,  and  offer  to  replace  free  any 
not  so  found.  henry  field. 

There  is  no  reputable  seedsman  in  the 
United  States  who  would  give  positive  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  purity  of  any  seeds  they  send 
•out.  This  would  be  impossible  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons :  In  the  first  place  we  do  not 
know  of  a  firm  in  the  regular  seed  trade 
who  grow  their  own  Prizetaker  onion  seed. 
This  variety  is  produced  almost  entirely  in 
California  by  those  who  make  it  a  business 
to  grow  such  seed.  The  balance  is  grown  in 
Europe  by  other  professional  seed  growers.  All 
seedsmen  must  purchase  their  supply  through 
such  growers,  and  while  due  precaution  is 
taken  after  it  reaches  the  seedsman’s  hands 
he  cannot  guarantee  that  it  is  pure  seed 
because  it  comes  through  the  hands  of  an¬ 
other  party.  Should  he  attempt  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  purity  of  the  seed  it  might  possibly 
become  mixed  after  it  leaves  the  seedsman’s 
hands,  but  this  fact  would  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  the  seedsman  would 
have  to  stand  the  loss  should  there  be  any. 
Every  reputable  seedsman  uses  the  follow¬ 
ing  disclaimer :  “We  give  no  warranty  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied  regarding  description, 
quality,  productiveness  or  any  other  matter 
of  any  seeds,  bulbs  or  plants  we  send  out  and 
will  not  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
crop.  If  the  purchaser  does  not  accept  the 
goods  on  these  terms  they  are  at  once  to  be 
returned.”  We  hope  we  have  made  ourselves 
thoroughly  undrstood  by  this  non-warranty. 
We  use  every  possible  precaution  that  cus¬ 


tomers  obtain  seeds  exactly  as  represented, 
but  beyond,  this  it  is  not  within  our  power 
to  do  further.  nortiirup,  king  &  co. 

At  Fordhook  Farms  each  season  we  have 
the  most  complete  trial  grounds  in  the  United 
States.  We  know  that  our  seeds  are  as  good 
and  as  pure  as  any  on  the  market,  and  in 
fact  many  times  we  find  them  far  superior 
to  many  strains  that  are  ordinarily  supplied. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  considered  as  to  che 
purity  of  a  seed  crop  that  we  doubt  ve'-y 
much  if  there  is  a  seedsman  anywhere  who 
would  guarantee  new  crop  seed  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  pure.  If  your  reader  desired  to  pur¬ 
chase  seed  of  the  Prizetaker  onion  that  can 
be  guaranteed  to  be  as  true  to  name  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  it,  it  would  be  far  better  for 
him  to  purchase  year-old  seed  from  a  firm 
who  annuallv  test  all  the  seed  they  supply. 
At  Fordhook  we  test  samples  for  purity  from 
every  sack  of  onion  seed  that  is  received 
from  our  growers.  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  as  you 
know,  will  vary  very  much  indeed  in  different 
seasons,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
seed  carried  over  from  a  lot  that  had  been 
proven  in  the  trial  grounds  will  give  the 
same  results  the  next  season,  although  it  mav 
be  a  little  deficient  in  vitality.  We  have  so 
much  confidence  in  our  seeds  that  they  have 
for  years  been  sold  under  a  guarantee  which 
states  plainly  that  while  we  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  for  the  crop,  yet  we  will 
at  all  times,  if  any  of  our  seeds  prove  un¬ 
satisfactory,  replace  the  seeds  supplied  or 
refund  the  purchase  price.  Further  than  this 
we  would  not  guarantee. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 


KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have  the 
chance : 

JOT  HAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCIIER . Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCTIOT . Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE . East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


Non-Bearing  Burbank  Plums. 

R.  E.  B.,  Greenville,  N.  Y. — IIow  can  I 
make  Burbank  plum  trees  bear?  The  orchard 
has  been  set  about  seven  years,  and  has 
been  cultivated  until  about  two  years  ago. 
The  trees  have  made  vigorous  wood  growth. 
Every  year  since  they  first  bloomed  they  have 
been  full  of  blossom  buds.  The  plums  set 
thickly,  grow  to  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  drop.  We  have  never  had  a  crop  of 
more  than  three  or  four  bushels  from  more 
than  100  trees.  We  can  see  no  cause  ex¬ 
cept  the  situation  of  the  orchard.  An  old 
apple  orchard  lies  west  of  it,  and  a  wood 
lot  north.  The  ground  is  nearly  level  and 
mostly  well  drained.  The  soil  is  not  very 
rich,  and  is  light  and  somewhat  gravelly. 

Ans. — Why  these  trees  have  not  borne 
fruit  I  cannot  tell.  Burbank  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  bearer,  as  I  have  always  seen  it.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  the  introduction 
of  other  varieties  may  have  a  beneficial 
effect  by  cross-pollinating  the  flowers, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  this  is  not  necessary 
with  this  variety.  One  of  the  Japan  va¬ 
rieties  should  be  used,  that  the  blossoms 
of  both  may  appear  at  the  same  time.  A 
few  grafts  might  be  set  as  a  test.  I  would 
suggest  Chabot,  Abundance  and  Wickson. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


This 


is  the  trade- 
markwhich 
is  on  every 
genuine 
bottle  of 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

sold  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  Nothing  equals  it  to 
build  up  the  weak  and  wasted 
bodies  of  young  and  old. 

All  Druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


Amatite  is  a  new  and 
better  kind  of  ready  roofing. 
The  old  kind  was  smooth  and 
coated  with  paint.  The  new  kind 
— Amatite — is  surfaced  with  real 
mineral  matter  (see  diagram)  and 
requires  no  paint. 


No  looking  after  your  roofs  every 
spring  if  you  use  Amatite! 

No  paint  to  buy!  No  work  to  do! 

Just  leave  the  roof  alone,  year 
after  year,  and  you’ll  be  free  from 
the  annoyance  of  leaks. 

Amatite  is  easy  to  lay,  requiring 


MINERAL  SURfACf 

PUCH  COMPOSITION 
I  WOOL  FELT  , 

prroi  composition 

WOOL  FELT 

ENLARGED  SECTIONAL  DIAGRAM  SHOWING  HOW  AMATITE  IS  MADE 


This  mineral  surface  will  wear 
better  than  any  paint  made. 
Rain,  snow  and  wind  do  not  affect 
it  a  particle.  It  is  firmly  embedded 
under  tremendous  pressure  into  the 
underlying  layer  of  pitch. 


no  special  tools.  Cement  for  laps 
and  nails  packed  in  center  of  every 
roll. 

Free  Sample  will  be  gladly  sent 
on  request  to  anyone  interested  in 
this  “no-paint”  roofing. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Minneapolis* 
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A  Never  Failing  Wafer  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  ns  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  233  Franklin  St.,  Ronton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieneo.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  I*.  Q. 

40  Aorth  7tb  8t.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S. 

Amargura  06,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Steel  Wheels 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong'  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .'.  Havana,  Ill. 


V 


Dandy  Hay  Knife 

Best  Hay  Knife  made.  Combination  hand 
and  foot  power.  With  it  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  two  men  using  any  other  knife, 
thus  saving  one  day’s  wages.  Can  be  used 
for  cutting  sod  from  ditches.  Ely’s  Hay 
Knife  hits  many  ad  vantages  over  other  kinds. 
For  sale  by  dealers.  Look  for  the  name 
‘Ely’s  Dandy”  on  blade.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THEO.  J.  ELY  MFG.  CO. 

A  \  Dept,  d,  Girard,  Pa. 


OLDS 

ENGINES 

"best  by  every  test’’ 

U.S.G0VT  REPORT. 

This  engine  is  ready  to  run 
when  you  get  it,  fill  it  with 
gasoline,  throw  on  the  switch, 
3  to  8  h.  p.  Hopper  Jacket  Engine  on  Skids,  turn  the  wheel — that’s  all. 


No  pipe  to  connect,  nothing 
to  set  up,  no  foundation  to 
make,  no  experience  required. 

It  is  the  most  practical  en¬ 
gine  for  the  farmer,  because  it 
is  always  ready,  compact,  ad¬ 
justed  and  can  be  moved  any¬ 
where. 

The  price  is  right — the  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  standard  of  the  U.  S. 
i  overnment,  who  use  it. 


Write  us  to  tell  you  about  our 
liberal  proposition  that  will  save 
you  money. 

We  guarantee  every  Olds  En¬ 
gine  to  run  properly.  You  take 
no  risk  in  buying  it.  There  is 
an  agent  near  by  to  see  that 
everything  is  all  right. 

Send  for  catalog  showing  3  to 
50  h.  p.  engines  and  get  our 
interesting  offer. 


OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — 23  Washington  St. 

Main  Omi  .-_908  SeaRor  St.,  Lanai  hr,  Mieh.  Boaion— 89-75  WashliiRtou  Si.,  N.  Philadelphia— 1816  Maiket  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.— 1226  Eleventh  St.  Minneapolis— 313  So.  Front  St.  Omaha— 1018  Fartmra  St 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Largest  Pepper. — Since  the  intro¬ 
duction,  about  seven  years  ago,  of  the 
Chinese  Giant  pepper,  very  large  pepper 
fruits  have  become  common  at  exhibitions 
and  in  the  gardens  of  careful  amateurs. 
Some  are  veritable  monsters,  but  we  know 
of  none  larger  than  shown  in  Fig.  425, 
page  855,  in  which  10  peppers  of  the  Mag¬ 
num  Dulce  variety,  grown  by  the  origi¬ 
nator,  T.  M.  White,  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
entirely  fill  a  16-quart  standard  peach  bas¬ 
ket.  The  10  peppers  together  weigh  just 
10  pounds,  the  largest  one  reaching  1*4 
pound  and  measuring  six  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  or  18  inches  in  circumference,  and  is 
seven  inches  long.  Twenty-one  of  these 
great  peppers  filled  a  bushel  basket,  and 
67  an  ordinary  apple  barrel.  These  gi¬ 
gantic  fruits  are  as  good  in  quality  as 
they  are  large  in  size,  being  sweet,  mild 
and  pleasant  in  flavor.  The  Magnum 
Dulce  variety  probably  comes  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  cross  between  Chinese  Giant  and  an 
old  wrinkled,  sharp-flavored,  but  large- 
fruited  variety  known  as  Elephant’s  Trunk 
or  Procopp’s  Giant,  as  it  was  grown  from 
seed  gathered  by  Mr.  White  where  the 
two  kinds  grew  together.  Elephant’s 
Trunk  sometimes  grows  seven  or  eight 
inches  long  and  is  so  irregular  in  form 
as  to  be  useless  except  as  a  curiosity,  but 
the  blend  with  the  Chinese  Giant  has 
produced  a  fair  fruit  that  grows  as  large 
as  a  cocoanut  under  good  cultural  treat¬ 
ment.  The  Magnum  Dulce  pepper  has 
been  in  commerce  about  three  years,  hav¬ 
ing  been  introduced  by  a  Chicago  seed 
house,  and  is  gaining  in  favor.  The  plant 
is  large  and  vigorous,  not  checking  in 
growth  with  the  first  fruit  as  does  Chi¬ 
nese  Giant,  and  is  highly  productive.  The 
large  peppers  sell  readily,  as  their  un¬ 
usual  size  and  fine  appearance  make  a 
strong  impression  on  the  purchaser. 

Trial  of  Burbank’s  Amaryllis.— -Few 
of  Luther  Burbank’s  productions  have 
been  so  highly  lauded  as  his  hybrid  and 
cross-bred  Hippeastrums  or  show  Ama¬ 
ryllis,  as  this  species  is  universally  termed 
by  gardeners.  Pages  of  eloquent  descrip¬ 
tion  are  devoted  to  his  Amaryllis  in  Har¬ 
wood’s  “New  Creations  in  Plant  Life,” 
and  dealers’  descriptions  generally  ex¬ 
haust  the  vocabulary  of  praise.  He  is 
credited  with  having  “created”  gorgeous 
improvements  on  this  already  splendid 
florist’s  flower,  of  size,  vigor  and  beauty 
quite  beyond  imagination.  The  bulbs 
have  been  in  commerce  for  several  years 
at  prices  ranging  from  $6  to  $1.25  each. 
No  reports  of  actual  trials  coming  to  our 
notice,  we  purchased,  through  reliable  trade 
sources  in  the  Spring  of  1906,  several 
bulbs,  and  at  the  same  time  an  equal 
number  of  a  new  hybrid  strain  raised  by 
H.  Nehrling,  Gotha,  Florida,  a  learned  but 
modest  botanist  who  has  grown  and  bred 
Hippeastrums  for  the  last  30  years.  Mr. 
Nehrling  makes  no  secret  of  the  parent¬ 
age  of  his  varieties,  freely  stating  that  he 
used  the  best  European  and  American 
hybrids,  crossing  them  with  the  most  vig¬ 
orous  species  obtainable,  especially  the 
rare  white-flowered  and  sweet-scented 
H.  solandriflorum  from  Central  America. 
The  two  lots  of  bulbs  were  potted  up 
just  alike  in  similar  compost,  one  each  in 
five-inch  pots,  and  given  identical  treat¬ 
ment.  The  Burbank  bulbs,  though  large 
and  sound,  made  a  slow  start,  producing 
no  blooms  the  first  season.  The  Nehr¬ 
ling  bulbs  all  flowered  soon  after  begin¬ 
ning  growth,  each  sending  up  a  tall  scape 
bearing  four  large  blooms,  seven  to 
eight  inches  across.  The  coloring  was 
white,  flushed  and  striped  with  pink  and 
crimson.  There  was  faint  but  percepti¬ 
ble  fragrance,  the  plants  showing  in  this 
characteristic  as  well  as  in  the  foliage 
and  length  of  spike  or  scape,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Solandriflorum.  The  present 
year,  1907,  these  bulbs,  though  still  con¬ 
fined  to  five-inch  pots,  sent  up  two  scapes 
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each,  bearing  eight  blooms  even  larger 
and  finer  than  last  year.  The  Burbank 
bulbs  also  bloomed  this  season,  producing 
one  scape  of  four  flowers  each,  almost 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Nehrling 
hybrids,  except  that  they  were  somewhat 
smaller  and  borne  on  longer  stems.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  parentage  is  about  the  same, 
Solandriflorum  having  been  used  as  one 
parent  and  show  hybrids  probably  con¬ 
taining  blood  of  the  light-colored  Hip- 
peastrum  vittatum  the  other.  '1  he  main 
difference  is  in  the  bombast  and  mystery 
cast  about  the  origin  of  the  California 
strain  and  the  higher  price  demanded 
for  the  bulbs,  which  in  this  instance  were 
inferior  in  vitality  and  bloom  produc¬ 
tion.  The  climates  of  both  California 
and  Florida  are  admirably  adapted  for 
the  outdoor  culture  of  the  Amaryllis, 
which  can  be  brought  to  maturity  from 
seeds  or  divisions  in  much  less  time  and 
at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  expense  that 
is  needed  to  grow  them  under  glass  in 
colder  latitudes.  Great  improvements 
from  the  gardener’s  standpoint  may  be 
expected  from  the  efforts  of  breeders 
thus  fortunately  situated,  but  the  best 
results  may  not  always  come  from  the 
loudest  shouters.  The  Burbank  and  Nehr¬ 
ling  hybrids,  judged  by  this  trial,  are 
nearly  equal  in  value  and  interest,  and 
are  distinct  acquisitions  to  this  beautiful 
group  of  flowering  plants,  in  the  addition 
of  the  characteristics  of  Hippeastrum 
solandriflorum,  which  has  hitherto  been 
little  cultivated  out  of  the  tropics. 

Old  and  New  Varieties. — There  are 
about  40  species  of  Hippeastrum,  all  na¬ 
tive  to  tropical  America,  but  only  seven 
or  eight  of  the  most  showy  ones  are  gen¬ 
erally  cultivated.  Some  of  these,  such 
as  H.  pardinum  and  H.  Leopoldi  nat¬ 
urally  have  blooms  seven  or  more  inches 
across,  others  expand  from  four  to  six 
inches,  so  that  hybrids  bearing  flowers 
nearly  or  quite  a  foot  in  diameter  do  not 
appear  astonishing,  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  during  the  last  100  years 
by  European  fanciers.  The  centers  of  in¬ 
terest  in  these  showy  blooms  have  been 
Belgium  and.  England,  where  show  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  greatest  perfection  have  long 
been  raised.  Some  of  these  increase  but 
slowly,  and  are  held  at  comparatively 
high  prices,  $25  to  $30  being  frequently 
demanded  for  a  single  bulb ;  others  in 
time  becoming  sufficiently  numerous  to 
be  offered  at  reasonable  rates.  The  ef¬ 
fort  is  to  develop  flowers  of  symmetrical 
form  and  good  habit  as  well  as  of  great 
size  and  rich  coloring.  Raisers  are  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  green 
centers  so  characteristic  of  many  species, 
and  which  persistently  crop  up  in  their 
otherwise  charming  offspring.  Among  the 
many  varieties  we  have  tried  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  most  showy  and  are  easily  cared 
for:  Charles  Dickens,  very  large,  pure 

white  with  faint  rosy  stripings;  Chatrain, 
very  large  round  blooms,  orange,  with 
scarlet  featherings,  immense  foliage,  pro¬ 
fuse  bloomer,  usually  producing  eight 

flowers  at  once;  Jeanne  D’Arc,  cream 
white,  striped  and  margined  crimson, 

well-formed  blooms,  six  to  eight  at  once; 
Defiance,  vigorous  and  free,  often  bloom¬ 
ing  twice  in  a  season,  large  flowers,  deep 
red,  striped  white;  Prince  of  Orange, 
large  flowers,  orange  and  white  with 

greenish  center;  Johnsoni,  an  old  favor¬ 
ite,  having  been  raised  by  an  English 
watchmaker  named  Johnson  a  century 
ago,  and  largely  grown  in  Bermuda, 
and  the  Caribbean  Islands  as  well  as  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  our  own  country, 
deep  scarlet,  striped  with  white  down  the 
center  of  each  petal,  and  Empress  of 
India,  dazzling  scarlet — a  little  difficult 
to  grow.  The  Nehrling  and  Burbank  hy¬ 
brids,  with  their  stately  growth,  good  fin¬ 
ish,  pleasing  colors  and  grateful  perfume, 
are  fine  additions  to  the  above  list,  which 
might  be  greatly  extended.  The  window 
culture  of  Amaryllis  is  not  difficult  when 
the  needs  of  the  bulbs  are  considered. 
They  should  be  kept  in  comparatively 
small  pots  of  light  rich  soil,  given  abun¬ 
dance  of  light,  heat  and  water  when 
growing,  and  stored  in  a  warm,  dry  place 
when  at  rest.  w.  v.  F. 


Other  roofs  leak.  You 
need  Gen-as-co  Ready  Roof¬ 
ing. 

You  know  that  tin  lasts  only  till  it  rusts;  shingles  are 
good  only  till  they  warp,  rot,  or  catch  fire  ;  coal-tar  and  other 
residual  pitch  roofings  protect  only  till  they  dry-out  and  crack. 

The  only  real  lasting  waterproofer  is  natural  asphalt. 
We  use  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt— the  standard  asphalt  of  the 
WOrld — for  Gen-as'-co  Ready  Roofing  And  Gen-as'-co  makes 
a  roof  that  will  not  leak.  Don’t  take  a  substitute. 

Write  for  Book  10  of  reasons  ;  also  samples.. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever..  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  all  import  ant  to  the  man 
who  sprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19— j  ust  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

✓"SAN  JOSE  SCALE^ 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  remedy 
for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply  mixing 
with  water.  We  also  sell  Spraying  Outfits. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


s*  Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

’  Kill  San  Jose  Seale  and  other  destructive  \ 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  <3*wiu!i*ou,h  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.Dept.of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 
Origina^Maker^Ml^^jYoii^St^^Philadelghi^ 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
*  ers.  Catalog  free, 

■onarch  machinery  Co.,  Room  161 . 39  Cortlandt  St.,  No*  York. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co. ,  118  West  Water  St.  .Syracuse,  N .  Y. 

ON  YOUR 


Hr  WATER  SYSTEM  LVm 


It  Is  easy  and  inexpensive  If  you  have  a 
brook,  spring  or  pond  on  your  place.  Let 

Power  Specialty  Company 

Fit  you  out  with  a  simple, 
[  automatic,  guaranteed  Rife 

Hydraulic  Ram  or  a  Foster 
High  Duty  Ram.  Water  raised 
to  any  height.  Notroublo,  no  repairs. 
Free  Catalogue  gives  valuable  Buggos- 
tloDS.  Addreas 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  1 1 1  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Caldwell  Tanks,  Towers 
and  Wind  Mills 

solve  your  water  supply  troubles  peruian- 
ently.  Outfit  enormousl y  nt  roll  k  and  durable, 
lasting  a  lifetime  without  repairs  and  pro¬ 
viding  abuudan  t  water  at  high  pressure  for 
all  purposes.  Plenty  of  outfits  giving  this 
service  right  around  yon.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  for  the  asking. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanks  (”SSLZ“*)  Towers 


Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MOBLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mlcb. 

Tobacco  Stems 

Can  furnish  limited  amount  tobacco  stems  at 
S7  per  ton  in  bales.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
fertilizers  that  can  be  used,  either  to  turn 
under  or  as  a  mulch.  Cash  must  accompany 
order.  To  any  purchaser  not  satisfied  with 
results  in  one  year’s  time,  we  will  cheerfully 
refund  his  money.  Reference  :  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank. 

S.  35.  WATERS  CO.,  Miamisburg,  Ohio. 


DRAG  SAWS 

.HARDER  MFG.COy 
boxu.Cobleskill.N.Y. 


Hand  and  Bolf  food,  adapted 
to  steam  or  gasollno  engine,  or 
horse  tread  or  sweep  power. 
Capacity  30  to  60  cord*  ft 
day .  Bend  for  circular. 


CUT  ICE 


THREE 
SIZES. 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  Wo  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by  I 
band.  Cakes  are  cutuutiorm, 
of  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a  horse  will  cut  more  ice  i 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  larmer  and  dairy* 
man  can  use.  Toucan  cut  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  oar  plow  in  two  days  use. 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST„  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


“FUMA 


■  I  hills  Prairie  hogs, 

7  7 


Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
•‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

thchgand  “puma  carbon  BisulphideYmSK 

KDWAR1)  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Farmers’  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Just  what  is  needed  on  every  farm. 
Can  be  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes— cooking  grain  and  veg¬ 
etables  for  stock  and  poultry, 
scalding  hogs  and  poultry,  boil¬ 
ing  splaying  mixture,  rendering 
lard  and  tallow,  sterilizing  milk 
cans,  preserving  fruit,  boiling 
sap,  cider  and  sorghum.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  W rite  for  circular. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C .  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  • 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovea,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalder.,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

1>.  B.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia,  1U 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Day  Cnnora  —We  will  guarantee  to  put 
UG  rcl  OlfUcU  c.  any  old  leaky,  worn-out 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  Ruarantoea 
or  money  refunded.  Our  fro©  roofing  book 
_  _ a  tells  all  about  it.  Write  tor  it  today. 

(he  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


iur  iK*  per  mjiiciu 

Root-Fix 


Sure  Death  to  San  Jose  Scale 

It’s  cheap  and  effective.  Easy  to  use.  Non-corrosive  and  non-closrgfing.  ^ 
"SGALECIDE”  contains  more  oil  and  less  water  than  any  other  commercial  IOA0£A\ 
spray.  We  can  prove  it.  50-gallon  barrel  at  your  station,  if  east  of  the  Missis-  [  A 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  $25  cash.  Smaller  packages  if  you  wish.  \BAkREt I 
Write  now  for  Special  Booklet  N  It’s  free.  \  NOtv\ 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Thanksgiving. — “The  man  from  Mis¬ 
souri'’  has  gone  into  history  as  a  char¬ 
acter  making  a  diligent  search  for  clear 
and  accurate  information.  Here  comes  a 
man  from  that  State  with  one  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  suggestion : 

Will  you  ask  the  Hope  Farm  man  to  let  up 
on  apples,  as  it  makes  our  mouths  water 
every  time  we  read  his  letters?  Apples  are 
five  cents  apiece  down  here  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  late  frost  killed  all  our 
fruit  and  early  plants.  We  can  t  have  as 
much  as  pumpkin  pies;  killed  all  our  pump¬ 
kins.  I  had  one  apple  in  my  orchard  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut  with  the  hull  off.  I 
have  watched  it  the  same  as  if  it  was  a 
lump  of  gold,  and  then  the  wind  blew  it  off. 
I  think  hominy  is  going  to  be  scarce,  and 
sausage,  as  our  corn  crop  is  very  short.  And 
our  friend  keeps  talking  about  baked  apples  ! 
It  sets  us  to  thinking.  k.  b.  d. 

What  I  like  about  this  man  is  that  he 
is  evidently  cheerful  under  affliction.  It 
must  be  hard  to  be  deprived  of  apples  in 
an  apple  country.  I  did  not  realize  that 
in  talking  about  our  blessing  of  a  good 
apple  crop  we  made  the  trouble  of  those 
who  have  none  seem  heavier.  I  would 
like  to  send  this  man  some  of  our  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Greenings  if  he  were  not  so  far 
away.  He  is  cheerful  and  patient  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that  this  shortage  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  sausage  cannot  last  forever. 
There  are  other  years  and  more  liberal 
times  to  come,  and  they  will  be  all  the 
better  if  he  can  carry  the  true  memory  of 
his  present  affliction  along  with  him. 
Several  people  have  sent  me  new  ways 
of  cooking  apples  and  making  apple  pie, 
but  if  the  telling  will  affect  people  as  it 
would  this  man  we  would  better  let  them 
go  for  a  season.  Maybe  our  friend  is 
enough  of  a  philosopher  to  enjoy  one  of 
these  “appleless  apple  pies”  we  heard 
about  last  year. 

But  this  letter  brings  up  three  things 
that  are  good  to  think  about  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time.  Most  of  us  are  much  better 
off  than  we  think  we  are.  We  take  our 
abundance  of  apples  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  western  man  never  realized  the 
value  of  such  abundance  until  his  crop 
came  down  to  one  small  apple  which  the 
wind  harvested!  We  get  in  the  habit  of 
putting  a  commonplace  value  on  our 
blessings,  while  we  magnify  our  troubles. 
We  class  home  and  shelter  and  friends 
and  love  and  the  ability  to  work  as  mere¬ 
ly  our  due,  and  not  as  blessings  beyond 
price.  The  only  way  to  estimate  them  is 
to  lose  them  and  become  a  homeless  wan¬ 
derer  or  a  hopeless  invalid.  Then  we 
would  know  that  the  things  which  we 
accept  as  a  matter  of  course  are  really 
so  valuable  that  no  human  money  stan¬ 
dard  can  properly  value  them.  Last  Sun¬ 
day  Mother  and  I  rode  about  the  country 
until  long  after  dark,  trying  to  learn 
about  a  homeless  and  dying  colored  wom¬ 
an.  She  has  consumption,  and  is  without 
home  or  friends.  There  being  no  place 
where  people  would  take  her  the  authori¬ 
ties  put  her  in  jail.  Even  the  poorhouse 
refused  her.  There  is  a  “home  for  in¬ 
curables”  near  us,  but  they  were  crowded 
full.  As  one  woman  put  it,  all  the  poor 
thing  wanted  was  “to  go  to  Heaven”  if 
she  could,  but  passage  even  through  the 
poorhouse  was  denied  her.  We  went  to 
see  the  county  judge  about  it,  and  you 
should  have  heard  some  of  the  things  he 
told  about  people  who  are  willing  to  de¬ 
prive  others  of  a  home!  I  thought  of  all 
this  that  night  when  at  last  we  turned 
the  corner  and  saw  the  lights  of  home. 
The  little  girls  had  supper  ready,  and  the 
children  were  all  reading  as  we  drove  up. 
It  takes  such  things  to  make  a  fellow 
realize  the  true  value  of  home  and  health. 
What  became  of  the  sick  woman?  Oh, 
they  didn’t  want  her  in  this  country,  so 
they  sent  her  to  Virginia  where  she  has 
some  relatives!  None  of  us  can  know 
what  there  is  ahead  of  us.  Better  make 
the  most  of  your  home  and  health  now, 
and  carry  some  of  it  along  with  you. 

Another  thing  that  this  letter  suggests 
is  the  power  of  imagination  and  faith. 
Some  people  talk  too  much  about  the 
good  things  which  have  fallen  to  them.  I 
have  known  people  to  brag  or  boast  about 
their  good  fortune — making  a  foolish  dis¬ 
play  of  it  both  by  word  and  expendi¬ 
ture.  They  do  not  stop  to  realize  how 
this  starts  envy  or  worse  in  the  hearts  of 
others.  Young  people  have  been  discour¬ 
aged  and  others  have  been  urged  to 
meanness  or  dishonesty  by  the  example 
set  by  those  who  are  more  fortunate.  One 
may  well  be  thankful  if  he  can  realize 
the  true  significance  of  his  blessings.  Tt 
ought  to  humble  any  man  to  see  that 
power  and  wealth  blow  through  his  life 
about  as  the  wind  blows  through  a  tree 
or  against  my  windmill.  If  you  have 
home  or  power  or  wealth  you  must  know 
that  you  can  hold  them  at  best  only  for  a 
term  of  years.  You  must  also  see  that 
God  did  not  give  them  to  you  because  you 
are  better  or  more  worthy  than 
others.  You  have  them  in  the  form  of  an 
obligation  to  see  if  you  are  worthy  of 
them — not  if  they  are  worthy  of  you ! 


The  third  thing  I  want  to  speak  about 
is  hope !  Our  Missouri  friend  may  be 
without  apples  and  pumpkins  and  saus¬ 
age,  but  he  is  cheerful.  Better  times  are 
ahead — that’s  one  thing  that  he  can  un¬ 
derstand  without  being  “shown.”  Let 
frost,  fire  or  flood  fall  upon  his  farm, 
yet  he  knows  that  while  the  sun  shines 
and  the  seasons  swing  he  will  be  given 
the  power  to  make  up  for  the  loss  and 
gain  his  own  once  more.  As  I  write  the 
rain  is  falling  again,  and  the  farm  is  a 
bed  of  mud.  The  corn  is  unhusked  and 
the  stalks,  which  are  to  save  our  hay,  are 
soaked.  Yet  the  sun  will  shine  again. 

I  speak  of  this  as  it  applies  to  crops 
and  the  smaller  tilings  of  life,  but  it  runs 
all  through  the  great  problem  of  existence. 
Life  is  full  of  compensations.  A  man 
may  be  denied  physical  strength  and  may 
feel  that  the  curse  has  fallen  upon  him. 
Loss  of  friends  or  fortune  may  come  to 
him  like  a  blight,  and  apparently  ruin  his 
life.  Yet  the  lives  of  men  through  cen¬ 
turies  have  shown  that  under  these  af¬ 
flictions  they  broadened  out  and  grew 
into  truer  power  and  nobler  service  to 
the  world.  Hope  and  what  lies  behind  it 
form  one  of  the  truest  forces  of  life. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  1  take  account  of 
stock  and  try  to  see  what  the  year  has 
meant  in  dollars  and  cents.  At  Thanks¬ 
giving  T  find  myself  taking  another  sort 
of  account — what  has  the  year  brought 
that  we  can  be  truly  thankful  for.  At 
such  times  I  think  of  the  thousands  of 
friends  who  go  on  with  us  from  week  to 
week.  Some  of  them  live  in  lonely  places 
where  toil  and  care  are  daily  companions. 
At  night,  when  the  rain  is  at  the  window, 
these  friends  must  think  of  some  boy  or 
girl  who  has  gone  away  from  home  out 
into  the  world.  Perhaps  there  stands  at 
the  door  the  ugly,  unfed  figure  of  debt  or 
mortgage,  or  perhaps  sickness  lurks 
within.  Some  of  them  know  that  were  they 
only  free  from  the  fetters  of  hard  condi¬ 
tions  they  could  rise  to  unmeasured 
power  of  usefulness.  There  are  others 
who  live  in  comfortable  places  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  a  thrifty  life.  There  may  be 
no  break  in  the  home  circle,  and  no  fear 
of  debt  or  disaster.  These  words  will 
go  to  all — the  young,  the  old,  the  sick, 
the  well,  the  poor,  the  well-to-do,  the 
hopeless  and  the  hopeful,  the  strong  of 
character  and  those  who  are  tempted.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day  we  will  not  think  of 
our  troubles,  but  be  thankful  that  hope 
and  love,  with  all  that  they  may  accom¬ 
plish  are  still  the  ruling  forces  of  the 
world.  We  want  you  to  feel  that  the 
Hope  Farm  folks  know  and  understand. 

Two  Kinds  of  Food. — Here  comes  a 
Massachusetts  man  after  information : 

You  advised  in  your  paper  trying  “baked 
cabbage  and  cheese.”  We  want  to  know  how 
to  do  it.  That  is,  how  to  prepare  it  and 
how  long  to  bake.  I’lease  explain. 

e.  J.  s. 

That’s  what  I  get  by  trying  to  speak 
for  the  cook.  You  can  boil  an  entire 
cabbage  until  it  is  quite  tender,  then  bake 
until  brown.  A  few  minutes  before  it 
is  done  sift  grated  cheese  over  it.  About 
half  of  our  family  like  it  with  a  little 
milk  or  cream.  I  take  it  plain  and  plenty. 
Give  me  a  good  appetite  and  I  could  be 
nearly  as  thankful  over  baked  cabbage 
(and  baked  apples)  as  over  baked  turkey. 
I  hope  I  don’t  cause  watering  at  the 
mouth  in  anyone  who  cannot  get  hold  of 
cabbage!  A  friend  of  mine  back  from 
Paris  tells  of  a  dinner  his  family  had, 
one  entire  course  being  a  cauliflower 
cooked  in  this  way.  So  the  Hope  Farm¬ 
ers  live  in  true  Parisian  style.  .  .  . 
The  other  sort  of  food  is  mental.  As  I 
glance  up  from  my  writing  I  see  in  the 
next  room  my  family  gathered  around  the 
lamp  listening  while  Mother  reads  aloud. 
These  little  faces  express  varied  emotion 
as  the  reading  goes  on.  I  have  bought  a 
set  of  books  entitled  “The  Children’s 
Hour.”  This  is  about  the  best  collection 
of  really  good  literature  for  children  I 
have  yet  seen.  All  the  good  old  favor¬ 
ites  like  “The  Dog  of  Flanders,”  selec¬ 
tions  from  “Gulliver’s  Travels”  and 
“King  of  the  Golden  River”  are  there, 
side  by  side  with  history  and  modern 
literature.  Our  folks  will  have  a  great 
time  with  these  books  this  Winter. 

H.  W.  C. 


The  Famous 
PACE  FENCE 


The  Pioneer  Woven  Wire  Fence  is 
the  best  fence  in  the  world  for  any 
purpose.  Twenty-five  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  science  and  skill  in  every 
rod  of  a  Page.  Twice  as  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  economical  as  any  other 
fence.  Requires  but  few  posts.  It 
means  money  to  you  to  learn^  about 
a  Page  Fence.  Folder  and  Catalog 
free.  Write  a  postal  for  them  now. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO 


This 


$nn  RUSSIAN  MINK  $0080 
OU  Fur-Lined  Coat  jJJ- 

An  English  Beaver  Coat  carefully 
tailored  and  lined  with  soft  rich 
Russian  Mink,  of  a  dark  seal 
brown.  Collar  specially  se¬ 
lected  of  same  beautiful  fur. 
Elegant  and  durable  in 
wear,  light  in  weight  but 
exceedingly  warm. 


This  Japan  Martin  $|C  20 
L  J  l  ur  Overcoat  IJ— 


Genuine 


Less  than  you  would  pay  for  a  re¬ 
gular  overcoat.  A  long  and 
thick,  glossy  black  fur, 
t  h  o  r  o  u  g  h  1  y  de-odorized. 

Pine  quiTted  lining,  large 
full  collar.  Guaranteed  sat¬ 
isfactory  or  your  money 
back.  Blizzard  proof  and 
great  for  driving. 


EITHER  OF  THESE  COATS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL, 

for  your  inspection,  on  receipt  of  $11,  balance  to  be  paid 
O.  O.  1).  if  satisfactory.  We  import  and  dress  onr  own 
skins  and  can  save  you  money  on  any  grade  of  furs  for 
Ladies  or  Men's  wear,  fur  robes,  caps  and  gloves. 


Everything  Fully  Guaranteed. 


THESE 


ARE  ONLY 
BARGAINS 


TWO 

FROM 


SAMPLE 


onr  new  Fall  Catalog;  other  coats  for  Men  from  $9  to  $80 
and  up.  Send  to-day  for  this  big  free  catalog,  100  pages 
of  money-saving  prices. 

TUTTLE  &  CLARK, 

190  Jefferson  Ave.,  -  Detroit,  Mich. 


.ave  your  Back, Save  Steps, 

ave  Money  with  a 

CARRIER 


THINK  of  the  time  you 

take!  Think  of  the  aches  — 
think  of  the  steps  you  take, 
running  your  wheelbarrow  back 
and  forth betweenyour  stable  and 
manure  pile!  Why  not  let  a  Drew 
Elevated  Carrier  do  the  work?  It 
will  deliver  the  manure  from 
the  stable  to  the  pile  faster 
than  you  can,  and  better  than 
you  can.  And  it  will  save  you 
money  not  only  by  saving  you 
time  but  by  savinga// the  ma¬ 
nure  values — the  rich  liquid  por¬ 
tion  that  you  lose  in  wheeling  or 
pitching. 

All  you  do  Is  to  load  tho  carrier  and  give  It 
a  shove.  It  goes  out  to  the  pi  lo  or  spreader, 
empties  itself  and  comes  back  to  you.  You 
need  It.  The  Drew  Elevated  Carrier  works  on 
tho  simplest  principle  Imaginable.  You  run 
a  wire  cable  trolley  from  your  stable  to  tho 
place  where  you  want  your  manure  pile. 

A8tecl  or  wooden  water-tight  car  swings 
from  Iron  rollers  on  the  trolley.  You  load 
tho  car  In  the  stablo  running  tho  car  along 
from  stall  to  stall.  When  It  Is  full,  the  wire 
of  course  sags  under  Its  weight;  you  give  It  a 
shove  and  Its  weight  on  tho  wire  makes  It  a 
downhill  roll  nearly  all  tho  way  to  the  end 
of  the  line.  The  momentum  It  gathers  on 
Its  downward  course  easily  carries  It  to  tho 
end  of  the  line  where  by  our  tripping 
device  It  empties  itself.  As  tho  cable  Is  a 
little  ilglier  at  this  polnttlio  air  has  a  down 
U1U  course  all  the  way  hack  to  the  stable. 

That’s  all  there  Is  to  It.  Nothing  to  get 
X  out  of  order— no  hitches— no  stops  on 

•  N  the  way.  It  can't  be  jolted  off  tho 

V  track.  And  It  Is  one  of  tho  great- 
g  N  est  labor  savers  you  ever  saw. 

•  urew  X  We  make  special  carriers 
|  Elevated  ^  for  the  dairy  farm,  carriers 
•  Carrier  Co.,  v  .  specially  designed  to 

*  1  1  5  Monroe  SI..  V  ^  <*"7  ra,llk  ca“8 

.  .  ....  *  N .  the  barn  to  the 

Waterloo,  Wisconsin.  '•  dairy  or  to  the 
Please  send  me  free  book  "'s  .  wagons. 
Illustrating  tho  Drew  Carrier  '  v  Other  car- 
and  showing  plans  for  using  It  ^  rlers  to 
on  my  farm.  1  Incur  no  obligation  N  run  bo- 
whatever,  by  this  request.  '  tween 


It  does  one  man’ s  work— 
is  always  ready — 

and  asks  no  pay. 


silo  and  tho  mangers;  In  fact  wo 
make  carriers  for  all  kinds  of 
purposes.  Where  there  Is  a 
man’s  load  to  be  carried  you  can 
use  a  Drew. 


Get  Our 

FREE 
Carrier 
Book  4 


Fill  out  the  coupon  In 
this  advertisement.  ALc 


Mall  It  to  us  and 
we  will  send  you 
our  new  free 


111 


Name. 


P.O. 


Carrier  Book. 

It  contains  pic-  S 

tures  made  from 
photographs  showing  -  -v 

the  Drew  at  work  on  many  farms. 

It  gives  plans  for  using  the  Drew 
farm  of  any  size.  Wo  can  fit  your  farm 
with  tho  Drew  Carrier  System  whether  you 
need  only  one,  or  a  dozen  carriers. 

Write  for  tho  book.  It  contains  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  information.  It  will  give 
you  Ideas.  Remember  tho  book  Is  free.  You 
put  yourself  under  no  obligations  whatever, 
to  us  by  writing.  We  shall  bo  glad  to  send 
the  book  to  you  whether  you  think  you  need 
a  carrier  or  not.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mall  It  to  us  now.  If  you  have  any  special  or 
peculiar  use  for  a  carrier  tell  us  about  It. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  taking  up  our  time.  Weare 
enthusiastic  about  this  carrier.  Just  ask  us. 

Drew  Elevated 
Carrier  Co., 

115  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo.  Wis. 

Eastern  Branch  and  Warehouse: — 
v  Rome,  N.  Y. 


^State . 


R.  F.  D.  No. 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 
Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  he  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 


Warsaw-Wilkiivsoa  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw.  N.Y, 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 

■  ■"  ■■  i 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

ind  send  4  Huggy  W  herk  Sl«*«*l  Tire*  on  -  $18. 75 

vVith  Rubber  Tire*,  $1  1  5.20.  I  mfg.  wheel*  *4  io4iu. 
tread.  Top  Buggle*.  $29.75;  Sleigh*.  $1(1.75.  Write  for 
oatlog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheel*.  $5.50. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.R.  BOOB, Cincinnati, O. 


f'nv  ■■  1 

SUPERIOR 

WIRE  FENCES 
are  easy  to  put  up — always 
stay  tight — and  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Cost  much  less  than 
any  other  good  fence.  Our  cat 
alog  tells  why — write  for  it. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO., 

I  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


HAY  JUMPING 

will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hay  Baling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

(I  ua;  an  teed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  sale. 
No  jumping  Every  farmer  who  furnishes  Tabling 
and  Board  should  talk  this  Press,  because  he  does 
not  have  to  pitch  hay  as  high  as  the  Upright. 
Again,  the  Upright  cannot  take  feed  while  press¬ 
ing  and  tying.  We  can;  hence  men  on  the  mow, 
not  having  to  wait,  are  more  efficient.  Greater 
speed  means  less  board.  For  Catalog  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  °  Dwight,  Ills. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company ;  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  President ;  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent ;  John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer;  Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary; 
409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

DR.  WALTER  VAN  FLEET,  I  Associates 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  f  Associates. 


John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Gd„  or  8%  marks,  or  10  Mi  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  Bui  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Several  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  themselves  out  to  their  readers.  They 
take  a  column,  more  or  less,  to  point  out  various  good 
things  which  they'-  print,  as  if  the  readers  would  not 
otherwise  know  how  good  they  are.  We  are  thankful 
that  we  have  a  class  of  readers  who  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it.  We  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
tucking  away  some  question  in  an  obscure  corner  and  in 
the  smallest  type.  Some  sharp  eye  always  finds  it  and 
gives  the  needed  answer.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with 
people  who  are  capable  of  forming  their  own  opinion. 

* 

Society  has  reason  to  be  thankful,  among  other 
things,  for  the  rough-and-tumble  man.  There  are  a 
good  many  men  who  may  correctly  be  called  ladylike. 
They  have  strong  convictions,  keen  sense  of  right  and 
high  courage.  There  come  times,  however,  when  it  is 
necessary  for  some  one  to  grapple  with  the  coarser 
forms  of  evil,  and  if  need  be  roll  in  the  dust  in  a 
genuine  rough-and-tumble.  These  ladylike  gentlemen 
cannot  do  this,  for  their  most  effective  fighting  must 
be  done  at  arm’s  length.  They  might  consider  it  an 
honor  to  help  brush  the  dust  off  the  rough-and-tumbler 
when  he  gets  up  after  choking  the  fight  out  of  the  evil ! 

* 

The  “marriage  certificate”  swindle  is  being  worked 
in  some  localities.  A  well-dressed  man  in  the  “blacks” 
of  a  clergyman  appears  at  a  farmhouse,  and  engages 
board  for  a  few  days.  The  next  day  a  man  and  woman 
come  driving  rapidly  to  the  house.  They  want  to  be 
married  at  once  and  have  heard  that  a  minister  is  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  “minister”  is  quite  loath  to  per¬ 
form  the  ceremony,  but  the  strangers  are  good  actors 
and  finally  get  the  farmer  to  persuade  his  guest  to  tie 
the  knot.  This  he  does  with  some  protest,  and  the 
farmer  signs  what  he  supposes  is  the  “certificate.”  In 
10  days  or  so  this  turns  lip  at  a  local  bank  in  the  form 
of  a  promissory  note  with  the  farmer’s  signature.  It’s 
a  case  of  roast  goose  for  that  farmer’s  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

* 

We  are  glad  to  find  on  our  list  a  large  number  of 
readers  who  express  themselves  much  as  follows : 

My  father  began  the  subscription,  I  bad  no  idea  why ;  now 
I  realize  that  unconsciously  he  was  preparing  the  way  that 
it  might  be  smoother  for  me,  when  he  was  called  to  his 
rest,  to  take  up  his  work  and  try  to  complete  it.  Now  that 
the  burden  has  fallen  upon  me,  I  want  your  advice  through 
the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-\r. 

Here  is  a  man  who  left  the  home  farm  some  years 
ago  to  enter  professional  life.  His  father  has  died, 
leaving  a  large  farm  to  be  carried  on.  It  is  a  good 
farm  and  can  be  kept  up  as  a  profitable  investment. 
This  man  wants  to  know  how  to  do  it,  and  we  shall 
go  to  readers  for  advice.  There  are  thousands  of 
these  second-generation  farmers  who  have  had  a  city 
training,  and  have  good  farms  put  into  their  hands  for 
operation.  They  need  -advice  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and 
we  shall  try  to  get  it  for  them. 


November  23, 


President  Roosevelt  has  promised  to  ask  Congress 
to  abolish  the  tariff  on  wood  pul])  from  which  white  paper 
is  made,  and  also  on  printing  paper.  For  some  years 
the  production  of  newspaper  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  monopoly.  They  have  been  protected  by  a  high 
tariff,  and  under  it  have  raised  the  price  again  and 
again,  stealing  millions  from  newspaper  publishers. 
Besides  trying  to  take  off  this  tariff  and  thus  break 
up  their  monopoly  the  President  also  promises  to  have 
the  paper  trust  prosecuted.  Now  the  Canadians  promise 
to  take  a  hand  in  this  game.  Wood  pulp, 
from  which  paper  is  made,  comes  largely  from 
Canada,  and  in  case  our  tariff  is  removed  the 
Canadians  threaten  to  put  an  export  tariff  on  the 
pulp  on  the  plea  that  they  wish  to  save  their  forests 
from  destruction.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  tariff  will  break  up  the  trust,  which 
has  already  lived  too  long. 

* 

I  enclose  $1  for  subscription.  I  have  been  a  reader,  and 
much  of  the  time  a  subscriber,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  since  Mr. 
Moore's  day  and  although  not  now  engaged  in  farming  am 
as  much  interested  as  ever.  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
farmer  capable  of  appreciating  your  paper,  and  being  bene¬ 
fited  by  it,  should  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price,  say  two  dollars.  It  does  not  belong  in  the  list  of 
cheap  publications.  w.  K.  s. 

New  York. 

With  the  advance  of  the  price  of  paper,  and  printing, 
and  in  fact  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  paper 
like  The  R.  N.-Y.  there  is  a  temptation,  and  indeed 
sufficient  reason  for  advancing  the  price  as  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  nearly  all  the  high-class  papers  and  magazines 
have  done.  If  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  making  money 
we  would  probably  have  done  the  same  thing,  but  the 
objection  is  this:  At  $2  a  year  the  farmers  who  do  not 
miss  an  extra  dollar  would  continue  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  benefit  by  such  improved  service  as  we  could 
give  them.  But  even  $1  is  a  greater  sacrifice  for  some 
people  who  now  subscribe  for  the  paper  than  the  $2 
would  be  for  others.  Some  would  manage  to  supply 
the  extra  dollar,  but  others  would  find  pressing  need 
for  the  money,  and  either  take  some  cheaper  paper  or 
go  without  entirely.  Our  contention  has  always  been 
that  the  State  educational  work  should  consider  the 
humblest  farmer — those  who  are  unable  to  help  them¬ 
selves — rather  than  devote  their  principal  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  more  advanced  and  progressive  classes. 
We  would  be  inconsistent  if  we  preached  this  doctrine 
while  catering  ourselves  to  the  successful  class  exclu¬ 
sively.  We  take  pride  in  the  intelligence  and  progressive 
ideas  of  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers ;  yet  we  confess  to  a 
warm  sympathy  for  the  farmer  who  is  struggling  for 
success.  Some  of  these  poor  but  ambitious  men  and 
women  are  really  as  intelligent  and  progressive  as  many 
of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors;  they  have  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  future  success  in  them,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  pride  and  ambition  with  us  to  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  their  success.  If  by  keeping  the  paper  at  a 
price  within  their  means  we  are  able  to  render  them  a 
service  that  they  might  not  feel  able  to  purchase  at  a 
higher  price,  then  we  will  satisfy  an  ambition  of  our 
own  that  has  no  equivalent  in  dollars  and  cents. 

* 

For  the  past  few  years  this  country  has  been  passing 
through  a  period  of  unrest  and  unbelief.  There  have 
been  various  causes  for  it.  The  country  has  been 
“prosperous”;  that  is,  a  vast  amount  of  money  has 
been  made,  there  has  been  an  immense  production  of 
crops  and  manufactured  goods  and  work  have  been 
abundant.  All  this  has  led  to  wrong  ideas  of  the  real 
value  or  use  of  money.  The  very  rich  have  gone  to 
extremes  in  spending  or  wasting  money,  and  many  of 
the  middle  class  who  should  have  known  better  have 
gone  beyond  their  means  to  try  to  imitate  their 
lich  neighbors.  The  rich  have  tried  too  much 
of  this  spending  $25,000  on  a  25-cent  boy.  1  he 
poor  have  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  see  that  the 
germ  of  good  character  put  into  their  own  boys  is 
far  better  than  any  coat  of  dollars.  Thus  this  rush  of 
the  rich  to  spend  and  this  struggle  of  the  poorer  to 
imitate  has  done  much  to  break  down  many  old-fash 
ioned  ideas  of  true  living.  We  think  that  a  reaction 
is  coming,  and  that  no  permanent  harm  will  be  done. 
Most  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  our  current 
literature,  both  in  books  and  magazines,  dealt  with 
great  success  in  business.  The  man  who  accumulated 
a  great  fortune,  without  much  regard  for  the  means 
employed,  was  the  popular  hero.  This  sort  of  thing 
reflected  popular  thought  and  desire;  but  anyone  who 
reads  the  magazines  and  new  books  to-day  must  real¬ 
ize  that  this  has  been  changed.  Popular  literature  has 
swung  to  the  other  extreme.  Now  the  vulgar  or  tricky 
rich  man  is  held  up  to  scorn  or  ridicule,  and  the  maga¬ 
zines  are  filled  with  clear  and  fearless  exposure  of 
“graft”  and  corruption  in  public  life.  This  is  the  best 
indication  of  what  the  free  middle  classes  in  this 
country  are  thinking  about,  for  the  very  life  of  the 
book  or  magazine  depends  upon  its  keeping  abreast  of 
the  people’s  thought.  We  see  great  hope  for  the  future 


in  this  very  thing.  There  are  some  who  grow  weary 
because  the  mastery  of  good  over  evil  seems  so  slow. 
Yet  they  know  well  that  true  evolution  is  far  better 
than  sudden  revolution.  There  are  others  who  protest 
against  great  evils  in  society,  and  yet  do  little  to  master 
the  smaller  evils’  which  form  a  part  of  their  own  lives. 
Make  the  rural  homes  of  this  land  what  they  should 
be,  and  there  need  be  little  fear  for  the  future  of  this 
country.  We  are  thankful  this  year  that  our  relations 
with  100,000  farm  homes  reveal  a  spirit  of  content 
and  hopefulness,  and  true  sacrifice  richer  and  truer 
than  ever  before. 

* 

We  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  value, 
or  rather  lack  of  value,  of  the  average  “resolution” 
which  is  passed  in  the  name  of  agriculture.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  a  lot  of  sterile  words  strung  on  an 
impotent  wire  was  the  “resolution”  denouncing  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  which  was  passed  by  the  New  York  State 
Breeders’  Association  last  year.  Shortly  after  we  paid 
our  respects  to  it,  we  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  New  York  man — widely  known  and  greatly 
respected : 

I  read  with  much  interest  your  editorial  under  the  head, 
“Still  Another  Resolution."  I  was  especially  interested  in 
the  following  sentences :  “We  do  not  believe  this  resolution 
expresses  the  feeling  of  the  Association  :  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  work  of  a  small  band  of  well-trained  politicians 
whose  influence  is  felt  by  most  of  the  farmers’  organizations 
of  the  State.”  Every  time  I  attend  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  I  have  the  fact 
stated  in  your  last  sentence  just  quoted  strongly  forced  upon 
me.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  last  meeting  held  at 
I’enn  Yan.  At  the  second  day's  session  there  were  intro¬ 
duced  quite  a  number  of  resolutions.  Among  them  were  the 
usual  ones  in  regard  to  the  good  work  being  accomplished 
by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  and  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  doubt  the  expediency  or  necessity  for  such  reso¬ 
lutions,  but  what  irritated  me  the  most  was  that  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  offered  regarding  the  “admirable  work  being 
done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Albany,”  and 
still  another  resolution  was  offered  in  regard  to  the  “excel¬ 
lent  work  being  done  by  the  farmers’  institutes  in  the 
State.”  It  was  evident  to  the  most  obtuse  mind  that  these 
last  two  resolutions  at  least  were  simply  political  plums, 
which  might  come  in  useful  if  the  departments  to  which 
they  applied  were  investigated  by  the  Governor.  Such 
evidences  of  political  methods  in  such  meetings  as  the 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  make  ine,  to  use  the  slang 
phrase,  “exceedingly  weary.”  I  found  also  by  talking  with 
others  at  the  meeting  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  was 
thus  “wearied.” 

If  any  man  can  hand  out  a  bard  and  hot  truth  more 
clearly  than  that  we  will  gladly  grant  him  the  floor. 
The  fruit  growers  of  New  York  will  do  better  to  raise 
other  varieties  of  “plums,”  or  if  they  want  to  hand 
them  out  let  them  be  well  sprayed  with  hot  lime  and 
sulphur  first.  We  print  this  early,  before  the  annual 
meetings  are  held,  so  that  farmers  may  know  what  to 
do.  It  is  high  time  they  quit  letting  a  small  gang  of 
politicians  act  as  their  mouthpiece ! 

BREVITIES. 

Look  out  for  the  idolatry  of  the  dollar. 

Remember  where  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is- — within  you  ! 

How  many  men  have  been  made  worse  by  copying  your 
weaknesses  ? 

Speed  the  day  when  the  man  with  “hot  air”  will  chill 
his  audience. 

Keep  on  substituting  palliation  for  punishment,  and  see 
the  end  of  true  character. 

Mighty  offensive !  A  fight  over  a  line  fence  handed  down 
as  a  legacy  from  father  to  son. 

Imagine  if  you  can,  your  good  housekeeping  grandmother 
buying  canned  hash  or  mincemeat. ! 

The  value  of  Oregon’s  fruit  crop  this  year  is  put  at 
$4,275,135.  There’s  reason  for  Thanksgiving. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  is  willing 
to  test  your  seed  for  purity  and  strength. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  man  “with  an  ax  to  grind.” 
provided  he  shpws  the  ax  and  pays  for  the  service. 

A  classical  education  will  never  prevent  crime.  An  in¬ 
dustrial  education  helps  keep  one  out  of  mischief  at  least. 

A  man  in  Idaho  is  thankful  for  the  name  of  William 
Dollar.  May  he  always  find  friends  to  present  him  with  the 
usual  nickname. 

We  caution  readers  to  go  slow  in  these  “home  mixed” 
oils  for  spraying.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  putting  caus¬ 
tic  and  oil  together. 

Score  still  another  for  the  apple.  Weston,  the  old  pedes¬ 
trian,  now  tramping  through  the  mud  for  Chicago,  eats  his 
baked  apple  every  morning. 

Distrust  the  people  who  try  to  make  you  think  you  are  it, 
when  your  heart  tells  you  there  should  be  an  N  in  front. 
Such  folks  are  after  something. 

Suppose  some  of  you  gray-haired  men  40  years  ago  had 
planted  some  of  your  waste  land  in  pine  or  hemlock?  It 
would  certainly  be  paying  your  board  now. 

A  new  york  reader  says  he  has  succeeded  on  the  farm 
“thanks  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  my  noble  wife.  That’s  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  calls  traveling  in  good  company. 

We  understand  that  the  San  Jos6  scale  reached  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  has  not 
yet  spread  widely  on  the  west  bank — the  river  having  proved 
a  barrier. 

An  English  magistrate  recently  imposed  a  novel  sentence 
on  a  schoolboy  who  had  damaged  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
Ealing  Corporation.  He  ordered  the  boy  to  provide  another 
tree,  and  plant  it  himself.  This  seems  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — In  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  November  7.  Judge  Olin  Wellborn  fined  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  $330,000  for  rebating.  The  company 
was  convicted  on  (50  charges  of  granting  rehates  to  the 
Grand  Canon  Lime  and  Cement  Company  on  shipments  of 
freight  from  Nelson,  Ariz.,  to  Los  Angeles.  The  fine  is 
$5,000  on  each  of  the  60  counts.  The  rehates  ranged  from 
35  cents  to  $15.  The  railroad’s  defence  was  that  these  pay¬ 
ments  were  in  settlement  of  claims  for  damages  to  goods 
shipped.  In  imposing  sentence  the  Judge  said  that  lie  was 
not  convinced  that  those  amounts  represented  bona  fide  set¬ 
tlements  of  claims.  .  .  .  Capt.  Tilton,  of  the  whaler 

Herman,  which  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  November  8,  from 
the  Arctic,  reports  that  a  severe  earthquake  occurred  at 
T’nalaska  about  a  month  ago,  and  that  McCulloch  Peak, 
which  was  created  by  an  earthquake  nearly  a  year  ago,  and 
extended  3.400  above  the  sea,  lias  dwindled  to  almost  nothing 
as  a  result  of  submarine  disturbances.  McCulloch  Peak  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  volcanic  eruption  in  Bogoslov  Island,  and  was 
discovered  by  officers  of  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
McCulloch.  The  place  was  visited  by  Boston  scientists,  who 
recently  reported  that  the  peak  was  increasing  in  height. 
The  earthquake  shock  which  is  believed  to  have  caused  its 
sudden  shrinkage  was  felt  for  miles  around  Bogoslov  Island 
and  Una  la  ska,  and  at  one  place  a  wall  of  water  was  thrown 
up  nearly  35  feet  out  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  Roman  Cath¬ 

olic  Church  at  Longue  l’ointe,  probably  the  oldest  church  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  was  burned  to  the  ground  November 
8.  the  loss  being  placed  at  $75,000.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is 
unknown.  The  church  contained  a  valuable  sacramental 
service  in  silver  brought  over  from  France  at  the  time  the 
church  was  built  in  1720.  and  this  was  lost  in  the  flames. 

Attorney  General  Davidson,  of  Texas,  filed  suit  No¬ 
vember  0  against  the  five  alleged  subsidiary  concerns  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  Texas  for  penalties,  for  forfeitures 
of  charters  and  for  a'  writ  of  injunction  restraining  the  de¬ 
fendants  from  removing  any  of  their  property  from  the 
State.  The  appointment  of  a  receiver  is  also  asked.  Dam¬ 
ages  to  the  extent  of  $6,000,000  are  asked  in  each  case. 
.  .  .  A  wholesale  roundup  of  Yaqui  Indians  is  now  in 

progress  upon  the  ranches  and  in  the  mountain  villages  in 
the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  which 
has  been  adopted  by  tin-  Federal  Government  of  deporting  all 
Yaquis  from  their  native  territory.  Since  the  new  order 
was  given  the  Mexican  troops  have  taken  into  custody  several 
hundred  Yaquis  who  were  found  pursuing  peaceful  occupa¬ 
tions.  Men,  women  and  children  are  included.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  these  Indians  gave  secret  support  to  the  war 
faction  of  their  tribe  and  that  the  only  way  to  restore  peace 
is  to  clear  the  whole  region  of  Yaquis.  The  transport 
Oaxaca  lias  left  Guayamas  with  600  Yaquis,  who  are  being 
deported  to  the  hot  region  of  Yucatan,  more  than  2.000  miles 
from  their  native  territory.  Another  lot  of  about  400 
Indians  has  been  sent  to  Guayamas  for  deportation. 

Albert  Boardman.  representing  the  United  States  Express 
Company  before  the  Public  Service  Commission  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  District  of  New  York.  November  11.  questioned  the  right 
of  the  Legislature  to  regulate  the  powers  of  the  seven  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company,  a  joint  stock  corporation.  He  con¬ 
tended  the  duties  of  the  board  were  prescribed  in  the  articles 
of  association.  Certain  admissions  were  also  made  showing 
a  community  of  interest  between  the  great  express  compan¬ 
ies.  The  hearing  was  requested  by  certain  shareholders  in 
the  United  States  Express  Company,  who  claim  to  represent 
more  than  one-half  of  the  stock,  and  who  ask  the  commission 
to  determine  the  advisability  of  recommending  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  amendments  to  the  law  relating  to  joint  stock  cor¬ 
porations  conducting  the  business  of  common  carriers,  so  as 
to  bring  about  the  election  of  directors,  when  desired,  by  a 
majority  of  shareholders.  Attorneys  for  the  petitioners  said 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  express  company  was  a  self- 
perpetuating  body  :  that  no  meet  ing  of  the  stockholders  had 
been  held  since  1862 ;  that  although  the  board  had  been 
requested  by  a  majority  of  the  shareholders  to  call  a  share¬ 
holders’  meeting  for  the  election  of  directors,  it  refused  to 
do  so  :  that  the  United  States  Express  Company  is  controlled 
by  the  Adams  and  American  Express  Companies,  and  that 
neither  one  of  the  last  two  companies  lias  had  a  meeting  of 
stockholders  in  years  to  elect  officers.  .  .  .  The  Supreme 

Court  of  New  Jersey  decided  November  11  the  validity  of  the 
bishops’  law  regulating  the  saloon  business  by  issuing  through 
Justice  Hendrickson  an  alternative  writ  of  mandamus  com¬ 
pelling  the  Hoboken  Common  Council  to  issue  an  order  com¬ 
pelling  the  screens  in  front  of  saloons  to  be  removed  on 
Sundays  so  that  passersb.v  can  see  the  interiors.  The  issuing 
of  the  alternative  writ  gives  the  Hoboken  Council  the  right 
to  demur  and  show  cause  why  the  screens  are  not  ordered 
down,  and  the  Cpurt  then  will  pass  on  the  matter  when  it 
comes  up  for  review.  Justice  Hendrickson  holds  that  the 
functions  of  Council  in  ordering  screens  down  is  a  matter 
of  public  right,  and  involves  the  performance  of  a  duty  which 
affects  the  public  generally.  .  .  .  Ouster  proceedings 

were  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  by  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Hadley  November  12  against  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America  under  the  anti-trust  laws 
of  the  State.  In  his  petition  Hadley  says  that  in  order  to 
maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  business  in  this  State  the  com¬ 
pany  has  compelled  retail  dealers  to  agree  to  sell  for  no  one 
but  the  International  company.  .  .  .  The  British  tramp 

steamship,  Earl  of  Douglas,  which  arrived  in  New  York  No¬ 
vember  12  from  Mosauito  Bay  British  Columbia,  with  the  un¬ 
precedented  cargo  of  3,478,000  feet  of  cedar  cut  into  planks, 
joists  and  shingles,  had  covered  more  than  44,000  miles 
since  she  was  last  at  this  port.  She  sailed  hence  for 
Shanghai,  thence  to  Australia,  to  San  Francisco  and  to 
British  Columbia.  She  covered  the  last  15,000  miles  of  her 
voyage  in  75  days,  which  is  good  going  for  a  tramp.  A 
big  section  of  Erie  Basin  was  reserved  to  receive  her  colos¬ 
sal  cargo . One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  saloons 

were  voted  out  of  business  at  the  recent  Chicago  election. 
Of  the  160  precincts  which  voted  on  the  question  140  voted 
against  license  There  were  260  saloons  existing  in  these 
precincts  and  100  are  wiped  out  by  the  ballots.  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  question  bobbed  up  locally  in  the  Chicago  City  Council 
November  12.  when  the  Aldermen,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  28, 
passed  an  ordinance  making  “dry”  a'  section  a  mile  square 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city.  An  ordinance  for  an¬ 
other  local  prohibition  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city 
was  put  over  for  a  week.  More  than  half  of  the  area  of 
Chicago  is  now  “dry.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — -The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  will  be  held 
at  the  DeSoto  Hotel.  Savannah,  Ga.,  January  8.  0,  and  10, 
1008,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  any 
business  that  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

Pennsylvania  Day  was  celebrated  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  November  22,  when  the  new  agrlcultral  build¬ 
ings  were  dedicated. _ 


SEASON  OF  1907  IN  MONMOUTH  CO.,  N.  J. 

The  season  of  1907  will  ever  lie  remembered  by  the  farmers 
of  this  section.  Tt  began  here  with  a  very  warm  period  the 
last  week  in  March,  followed  by  cold,  frost,  rain,  snow  and 
blow,  continuing  till  .Tune  15  before  any  real  signs  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  During  all  this  cold  and  frosty  period  nothing  could 
grow,  and  lamentations  on  all  sides  were  heard.  The  poor 
man  saw  poverty  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  his  children 
crying  for  bread.  The  fairly  well-to-do  farmer  could  see  his 
finish.  The  business  man,  the  mechanic,  the  rich  man,  and 
the  professional  man  all  had  discouraging  expressions  to 
utter.  One  heard  it  at  every  hand,  along  the  highways,  in 
public  gatherings,  at  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  even  at  the 
close  of  service  at  church  on  Sundays  the  same  cry  went 
out:  “Are  we  to  have  any  crops  at  all  this  season?”  Even 
the  Hope  Farm  man  appeared  at  one  time  to  be  losing 
his  courage.  All  that  is  past :  Summer  came  and  is  gone, 
and  the  harvest  is  gathered  and  now  what  a  contrast !  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  class  of  our  farmers  inis  been 
most  favored.  There  is  seldom  a  season  where  all  classes 
or  branches  of  farming  have  been  so  well  favored  as  this. 
The  small  farmer  with  but  limited  means  and  few  acres 
pays  his  obligations  promptly  and  feels  that  he  is  a  man 
among  men.  The  trucker  and  small  fruit  grower  seems  to 
feel  that  he  is  one  of  the  chosen  few,  and  wonders  why  any¬ 
one  can  bother  his  time  with  general  farm  crops.  The 
potato  farmer  says  by  his  actions  that  his  is  the  only  calling 
on  earth.  The  hay  and  grain  man  openly  says  he  lias  housed 


a  larger  Crop  this  season  than  any  previous  crop  for  six 
years  past.  The  apple  farmer  stands  on  his  throne  and 
amuses  himself  turning  down  buyers  who  think  him  an  easy 
mark,  and  says  he  holds  all  trumps  in  his  hand.  Was  there 
ever  a  season  with  such  a  discouragirg  outlook  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  turned  out  so  bountifully  at  the  end?  Some  say 
it  was  not  the  volume  of  crops  that  has  made  the  farmers’ 
pockets  bulge,  but  the  high  prices  received  for  what  he  did 
have.  In  a  measure  this  is  true;  some  crops  were  not  quite 
up  to  the  standard,  while  many  others  are  more  than  up. 
Hay  has  turned  a  heavy  crop  and  prices  are  also  high.  Po¬ 
tatoes  have  done  equally  as  well,  the  crop  yielding  in  many 
instances  from  115  to  125  barrels  per  acre.  The  tomato 
crop  has  not  been  as  good  for  some  years  as  the  one  just 
harvested.  Berries  and  small  fruits,  while  not  quite  up  to 
t lie  average  in  bulk,  more  than  made  up  in  price  what  they 
fell  short  in  volume.  As  a  whole  the  farmers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  no  cause  to  complain  and  are  not  doing  it.  The 
year  1907  will  go  on  record  as  a  red-letter  year;  one  to  be 
remembered  till  another  comes  that  beats  this  season. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  c.  c.  hulsaut. 


“WALL  STREET "  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

Those  neonle  who  think  Wall  Street  is  the  entire  financial 
story  in  this  country  should  get  out  into  the  country  for 
a  while.  The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Review  recently  printed  the 
following : 

“Out  in  the  sagebrush  region,  where  a  few  years  ago  even 
a  coyote  would  have  had  to  pack  his  provender,  the  train 
rolled  into  an  oasis,  which  irrigation  had  turned  into  a 
paradise.  It  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  villages,  fairly 
teeming  with  wealth,  that  are  springing  up  all  over  Wash¬ 
ington.  Of  course,  it  had  a  bank,  and  there  was  a  mighty 
intelligent  banker  in  charge  of  it.  We  were  sitting  down  in 
his  mahogany-finished  office,  when  he  got  a  ’phone  message 
from  the  telegraph  operator  down  at  the  railway  station. 

“  ‘H’m  :  he  tells  me  that  call  money  is  around  10  per  cent 
in  New  York,’  the  hanker  said,  as  he  hung  up  the  ’phone. 
•It’ll  be  going  up  to  60  or  70  per  cent  in  a  few  days,  and 
when  it  does,  we’ll  lend  $50,00  or  $100,000  back  there.  We 
generally  keep  that  much  money  working  in  New  York  every 
Fall.  We  can’t  lend  it  here.  The  ranchers  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  their  fruit  and  hay,  and  they  have  more  money  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with.  They  would  buy  more  land  if 
they  could  get  it,  but  usually  their  neighbors,  instead  of 
being  willing  to  sell,  want  to  buy,  too.’  On  a  day  when 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  James  Stillman  were  adding  more  gray 
hairs  to  their  heads  than  at  any  time  in  20  years,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Cortelyou  was  straining  every  resource  of  the  United 
States  treasury  to  prevent  a  terrific  panic  in  Wall  Street, 
here  was  a  country  banker  down  in  a  Washington  village 
waiting  for  a  demand  money  rate  in  New  York  to  get  up  to 
60  or  70  per  cent  so  that  he  could  lend  $100,000  of  his 
community’s  cash  on  the  New  Yoi’k  market.” 

Another  evidence  that  the  “financial  center"  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  moving  is  the  fact  that  rural  people  know  what  they 
need  and  are  ready  to  demand  it.  While  the  Government 
was  rushing  money  to  New  York  to  help  the  banks  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  and  bales  of  cotton  were  stored  in  the 
West  and  South.  Money  was  needed  to  move  them.  When 
once  at  the  seaboard  ready  for  shipment  they  would  have 
been  as  good  as  cash  for  foreign  credit.  In  the  South  banks 
refused  to  advance  more  money  on  cotton  stored  in  ware¬ 
houses  just  as  the  New  York  banks  refused  to  advance 
money  on  stocks  and  bonds  of  railroads  or  manufacturing 
concerns.  The  Government  money  was  rushed  here  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  “sacrifice”  of  these  stocks  and  bonds,  yet  the  wheat 
in  the  West  and  the  cotton  at  the  South  was  in  many  cases 
“sacrificed”  through  lack  of  ready  cash.  If  the  Government 
can  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  stock  jobbers,  why  not  help 
the  farmers?  It  is  a  good  thing  that  this  question  is  com¬ 
ing  home.  _ 


A  CELERY  REPORT. 

In  spite  of  the  cold  frosty  Spring,  a  Summer’s  drought, 
and  an  August  freeze,  our  crop  lias  been  the  best  ever 
grown ;  three  crates  on  same  ground  where  we  heretofore 
got  only  two.  Prices  until  recently  very  low  and  expenses 
sky  high.  No  celery  blight  this  year,  even  on  pieces  which 
were  si  total  loss  in  1906.  No  one  in  this  section  had  any 
blight  in  their  crops.  Some  growers  had  a  heavy  loss  on 
early  stock  from  “seed  heads,”  the  most  ever  had  in  my 
knowledge  of  the  business.  We  never  saw  as  large  celery 
as  grown  this  year,  and  so  much  of  it.  I  shipped  carloads 
of  it  that  would  weigh  from  20  to  25  pounds  per  dozen 
stalks,  and  many  would  go  from  28  to  30  pounds.  Mind 
you,  that  is  stripped  down  r.eady  for  shipping  to  market. 
This  made  it  very  expensive,  as  it  increased  cost  of  handling, 
crating,  freight  and  drayage.  Extra  heavy  celery  running 
six  dozen  per  crate  does  not  bring  in  returns  equal  to  eight 
dozen  size;  too  large  and  coarse  for  general  use.  Hay  and 
oats  are  nearly  double  in  price  ;  crate  material  20  per  cent 
higher,  ice  $2.50  per  ton,  and  so  it  goes.  A.  K.  nii.es. 

Tioga  Go.,  Pa.  _ 


THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  beginning 
November  13.  The  following  covers  the  chief  points  in  the 
annual  address  of  Master  N.  J.  Bachelder  : 

The  membership  of  the  Grange  throughout  the  country 
has  made  a  net  increase  of  eight  per  cent  for  the  past  year, 
which  is  larger  than  for  over  30  years  past.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  order  is  good.  The  total  assets  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  a  year  ago  were  $94,671.94.  on  October  1, 
1907,  $102,921.44.  which  is  a  net  gain  of  $8,249.50.  Al¬ 
though  the  work  of  organization  has  been  more  than  usually 
successful  the  Order  should  lie  still  further  built  up  in  the 
States  of  the  Central  West.  The  whole  total  volume  of  the 
crops  may  be  slightly  less  than  the  crops  of  1906,  but  their 
cash  farm  value  will  be  greater.  The  farm  products  in  their 
original  form,  or  In  the  form  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
horses,  have  overflowed  the  great  granaries,  clogged  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  brought  gold  from  foreign  countries. 
These  facts  warrant  the  statement  that  agriculture  is  not 
only  the  great  industry  of  the  country,  but  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  the  nation’s  industrial  prosperity.  Agriculture  pros¬ 
pers,  not  because  other  industries  prosper,  but  other  indus¬ 
tries  prosper  because  agriculture  prospers.  The  promotion 
of  agriculture  embodies  the  highest  type  of  statesmanship. 
It  is  eminently  proper  to  inquire  the  effect  of  all  proposed 
public  policies  upon  agriculture  when  under  consideration  in 
any  legislative  body. 

On  the  subject  of  Grange  mutual  life  insurance  the  Worthy 
Master  had  this  to  say  :  “There  has  been  a  demand  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  for  some  form  of  fraternal  life  insurance  within 
the  organization  to  cover  the  national  field  as  local  companies 
cover  certain  States.  Sound,  reliable,  full  legal  reserve  life 
insurance  furnished  by  a  society  and  controlled  by  its  own 
members,  operated  on  the  fraternal  system  with  the  officers 
directly  responsible  to  the  members,  is  the  foundation  to 
build  upon.  What  is  wanted  is  the  best  at  the  cheapest 
price;  not  cheap  life  insurance,  but  good  life  insurance 
cheap.”  The  special  committee  appointed  at  the  Denver 
meeting  a  year  ago  will  report  and  recommend  a  definite 
plan  during  the  session.  Concerning  the  publication  of  the 
National  Grange  paper  the  speaker  remarked  that  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  had  made  arrangements  for  the  publication 
of  a  weekly  journal  upon  terms  acceptable  to  the  Masters  of 
the  State  Granges.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  its  publi¬ 
cation  will  not  come  in  competition  with  agricultural  papers. 
Its  editorial  policy  will  be  dictated  solelv  by  a  desire  to 
promote  the  organization.  It  is  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the 
Grange. 

Concerning  the  denatured  alcohol  law  which  took  effect 
January  1.  1907,  the  National  Master  said  that  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  consumption  of  denatured  alcohol  during  the 
past  six  months  had  been  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
manufacturers  were  not  ready  to  furnish  the  alcohol-using 
apparatus,  such  as, stoves,  lamps,  etc.  None  being  on  sale  in 
this  country  there  was  no  demand  for  the  alcohol.  The 
question  of  utilizing  alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  motor  vehicles, 
boats  and  farm  engines  is  engaging  the  attention  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  it  is  believed  that  this  alcohol  will  be  made 
available  for  use  as  a  motor  fuel  in  the  near  future. 

On  Federal  aid  for  the  improvement  of  public  highways 
the  speaker  said  that  the  Grange  had  inaugurated  a  campaign 
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of  education,  having  for  its  object  the  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  by  Congress  providing  for  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
$50,000,000,  to  be  divided  into  five  annual  appropriations  of 
$10,000,000  each,  to  be  expended  for  the  improvement  of  pub¬ 
lic  highways.  The  legislative  committee  has  given  close  atten- 
lion  to  this  work  and  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
tlie  movement  should  be  prosecuted  vigorously  witli  the  view 
of  securing  legislation  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
On  the  ship  subsidy  question  the  National  Master  said  that 
there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  members  of  the 
Grange  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  and  for  advising  them  in  no  uncertain  manner 
that  they  are  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  subsidy  and 
bounty  legislation  in  any  form.  On  trust  and  the  tariff  it 
was  remarked  that  the  present  tariff  rates  on  articles  pro¬ 
duced  by  trusts  are  much  higher  than  is  necessary  to  cover 
the  difference  in  labor  cost  as  between  ■  home  and  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  that  material  reductions  could  be  made 
on  the  duty  of  such  articles,  and  amply  provide  for  liberal 
wages  compared  with  the  wages  abroad.  If  these  criticisms 
are  well  founded  there  would  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for 
legislation  that  will  correct  the  evident  defects  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  tariff  schedules  without  injuriously  affecting  our  agri¬ 
cultural  or  manufacturing  industries.  These  facts  can  best 
be  secured  through  a  non-partisan  tariff  commission  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  carefully  into  all  phases  of  .  the 
subject.  This  commission  should  include  representatives  of 
the  agricultural,  labor,  manufacturing,  transportation  and 
commercial  interests. 

On  the  parcels  post  question  the  National  Master  remarked 
that  the  postal  reform  had  received  a  new  impetus  within 
the  past  few  months  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had  a  powerful 
advocate  in  the  new  Post  Master  General.  Mr.  Meyer,  who 
had  endorsed  what  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  the  Grange 
plan,  and  who  is  using  his  influence  to  arouse  public  interest 
in  its  support.  lie  advised  an  active  campaign  in  Congress 
on  this  subject.  The  address  also  favored  postal  savings 
banks,  currency  reform  and  pure  food  legislation. 


FOR  YOU  TO  THINK  ABOUT. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  EDUCATION. — How  much  of  what  the 
children  are  learning  in  school  is  to  he  of  real  use  to  them 
in  after  life,  and  how  much  are  they  learning  merely  to 
forget  again?  They  come  home  and  try  to  repeat  the  names 
of  various  bones  in  the  body,  names  utterly  meaningless  to 
them,  and  indeed  to  the  rest  of  us  unless  we  chance  to  be 
Latin  scholars.  We  learned  these  names  once,  and  forgot 
them,  as  other  people  do.  We  do  happen  to  remember  that 
there  were  said  to  be  three  bones  in  the  ear,  the  malleus, 
the  inchus  and  the  stapes,  and  that  this  meant  the  hammer, 
the  anvil  and  the  stirrup.  This  bit  of  information  is  a 
rather  interesting  curiosity,  hut  we  do  not  remember  that 
it  ever  helped  us  to  appreciate  a  sermon  or  a  lecture  better, 
and  doubt  if  it  affords  any  material  aid  to  one  whose  hearing 
is  defective.  Suppose  that  instead  of  trying  to  store  our 
memory  with  some  .of  these  things  we  had  been  taught  a 
good  sensible  system  of  shorthand  writing,  not  one  designed 
to  make  court  reporters,  necessarily,  but  one  easily  read. 
This  would  have  been  of  constant  use  to  us  in  later  life, 
and  of  the  greatest  advantage  at  times.  Those  who  have 
tried  to  master  this  method  of  writing  in  mature  years  have 
discovered  that  it  requires  very  decided  exercise  of  the 
memory  to  do  it.  Why  does  something  never  to  be  used  give 
so  much  better  training  than  something  of  value?  Can  our 
educators  answer  this  question?  They  will  probably  say  that 
teachers  cannot  be  found  to  teach  these  things!  Why  then 
are  they  not  being  trained? 

TRYING  TOO  MUCH. — One  of  the  commonest  failings  of 
humanity  is  that  of  attempting  too  much.  This  tendency 
is  no  more  applicable  to  farmers  than  to  other  men.  but  the 
farm  may  sometimes  show  it  more  plaintl.v  than  other  things. 
An  example  which  recently  attracted  our  arrentlon  consisted 
of  a  badly  neglected  young  orchard.  This  orchard  stands  on 
a  large  farm,  owned  by  a  man  noted  as  a  hard  worker.  The 
main  business  of  the  farm  is  dairying.  This  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjuncts  is  in  itself  more  than  can  lie  properly  managed 
as  the  farm  has  always  been  conducted.  But  it  seemed  wise 
to  the  owner  to  add  this  fruit-growing  venture.  It  is  not 
a  large  undertaking,  perhaps  six  or  eight  acres.  Peaches, 
plums,  apples,  and  possibly  some  other  fruits  were  inter¬ 
mingled.  At  the  beginning  they  received  pretty  good  care 
and  some  peaches  were  obtained.  Borers  have  now  claimed 
nearly  or  quite  all  of  these  trees,  and  many  of  the  apples. 
’I'he  trees  stand  in  weeds  and  sod.  untrimmed  and  forsaken. 
Where  can  the  profit  be?  Had  the  same  effort  been  spent  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  linps  of  work  already  under 
way  the  results  would  probably  have  been  good.  The  fault 
lies  not  with  the  business  of  fruit-growing,  nor  yet  with 
the  climate,  but  in  attempting  too  much.  The  error  runs 
through  life,  in  the  office,  the  store  and  the  factory,  as  well 
as  on  the  farm.  It  may  be  in  keeping  too  many  cows, 
planting  too  many  acres  or  attempting  too  many  lines,  yet 
the  result  is  generally  the  same.  Still  men  cannot  learn  that 
this  is  so. 

WHICH  SORT  OF  FARMING?— Two  farms  which  we 
recently  passed  presented  a  striking  contrast.  They  lie  side 
by  side  and  in  general  are  about  equally  desirable.  The 
owner  of  one  endeavors  to  make  money  from  sidelines  of 
work.  He  owns  a  thrashing  and  silage  outfit  and  spends 
the  Fall  in  doing  work  of  this  kind  about  the  country,  and 
doubtless  makes  many  a  day  yield  him  excellent  returns. 
In  a  way  the  farm  shows  this.  In  passing  we  noted  a 
grindstone,  four  wagons,  a  harrow,  a  bobsled  and  two  saw 
tables  or  similar  articles,  scattered  along  the  road  and  about 
the  buildings.  On  the  other  farm  the  buildings  were  no 
better  and  there  was  apparently  no  more  room  for  housing 
the  implements  than  on  the  first  farm,  yet  not  an  implement 
was  to  he  seen,  except  a  loaded  wagon  which  had  been  in 
immediate  use.  A  basement  was  under  way  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  barn  in  the  near  future.  A  good  woodpile  was  close 
to  the  house,  and  the  surroundings  had  been  made  neat  and 
tidy.  The  owner  of  this  farm  is  a  younger  man.  and  he  is 
paying  for  it  from  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  itself.  If  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  these  two  farms  could  be  laid 
before  us  for  examination  they  would  prove  interesting 
reading.  We  feel  confident  that  there  is  little  question  as 
to  which  one  shows  the  better  aggregate  return.  The  one 
man  may  seem  to  gather  in  money  rapidly  while  away  from 
home,  but  the  other  will  make  the  most  real  progress.  We 
have  never  yet  observed  a  farmer  who  undertook  outside 
ventures  of  this  class  who  made  much  of  a  financial  success. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION. — Boston  has  taken  some  steps 
in  the  matter  of  education  which  are  worthy  of  attention 
everywhere.  Beginning  with  the  present  year  the  course  of 
study  has  been  materially  changed.  One  less  year  is  to  be 
required  before  reaching  the  high  school,  some  of  the  less 
important  things  having  been  dropped  out.  English  is  made 
especially  prominent  throughout  the  course.  The  arithmetic 
of  the  school  is  to  hear  some  relation  to  the  arithmetic  of 
everyday  life,  a  thing  much  needed.  In  geography  less  stress 
is  to  be  laid  upon  learning  the  names  and  locations  of  p'aces, 
rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  and  more  upon  the  geography  of 
commerce  and  industry,  and  its  relations  to  history.  Spelling 
is  to  receive  greater  attention,  a  move  which  every  teacher 
of  experience  will  recognize  as  needed.  Instead  of  piiysiologv. 
consisting  largely  of  the  memorizing  of  meaningless  names 
of  various  parts  of  tli  body,  especial  attention  is  to  be  given 
to  hygiene.  The  child  is  to  be  taught  how  to  care  for  his 
own  body,  the  right  use  of  food,  what  kinds  are  useful  and 
what  harmful,  the  value  of  exercise  and  the  kinds  most  use¬ 
ful,  how  to  sleep,  how  to  carry  the  body  and  other  things 
directly  connected  with  his  personal  health  and  efficiency. 
In  the  higher  grades  things  having  to  do  with  the  health  of 
the  community  are  considered.  Every  thinking  man  and 
woman  must  approve  such  a  movement  as  this.  But  why 
need  it  be  limited  to  Boston?  Boston  may  well  lead,  but 
why  should  not  the  country  school  follow?  The  unit  is 
smaller  in  the  country  and  more  easily  influenced.  Perhaps 
you  are  a  school  director.  Most  bodies  of  men  are  willing 
to  be  led  if  an  intelligent  man  puts  before  them  a  straight, 
sensible  proposition.  Are  you  willing  to  act  tor  the  good 
of  your  school  and  your  children?  You  cannot  do  all  that 
Boston  can  do,  but  you  can  do  something  to  make  the  teach¬ 
ing  in.  your  community  better  and  more  useful.  f.  w.  c. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  THANKSGIVING. 

Ah,  that  was  long  ago.  when  I 
Thanked  God  that  all  my  days  went  hy 
In  careless  ease  and  mirth. 

A  Pharisee,  I  thanked  Him  then 
That  I  knew  not  like  other  men 
The  bitterness  of  earth. 

Ah,  that  was  long  ago.  To-day, 

“Thank  God  for  this  my  grief,”  I  say, 
Seeing,  by  this  alone, 

I  sometimes,  watching  in  the  night. 

Catch  far,  faint  visions  of  that  height 
No  lesser  light  had  shown. 

Ah,  long  ago,  I  did  not  guess, 

So  arrogant  my  happiness, 

How  poor  my  praise  and  vain. 

Dear  God,  to-day  what  thanks  are  meet. 
Seeing  I  clamber  to  Thy  feet 
Up  these  steep  stairs  of  pain. 

— Theodosia  Garrison  in  Harper's  Bazar. 

* 

To  make  a  honey  filling  for  layer  cake 
blend  together  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and 
the  same  of  honey,  together  with  two  ta¬ 
blespoonfuls  of  water.  Heat  over  the  fire, 
and  stir  in  the  stiffly  beaten  white  of  one 
egg.  When  the  mixture  forms  a  thread, 
which  it  will  after  a  few  minutes'  boiling, 
remove  from  the  fire  and  beat  constantly 
till  cold,  forming  a  smooth  thick  cream. 

* 

Lady  Saffie  pickles  are  given  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Chicago  Record- Herald 
as  an  old  southern  recipe  for  a  most  de¬ 
licious  pickle  which  may  be  made  at  any 
season,  in  any  quantity  desired.  1  hey  are 
made  as  follows:  Three  dozen  medium¬ 
sized  pickled  cucumbers,  sliced  thin;  one 
pound  seeded  raisins,  one  teaspoonful 
whole  allspice,  one  ounce  stick  cinnamon, 
one  nutmeg  grated.  Put  all  in  porcelain- 
lined  kettle  and  cover  with  cider  vinegar. 
Boil  one-half  hour.  When  cold  add  one- 
half  ounce  celery  seed.  Keep  tightly 
closed,  though  not  necessarily  sealed. 
Another  idea  in  relishes  is  Saratoga  pick¬ 
les,  as  served  at  a  Chicago  woman’s  club. 
Little  cucumber  pickles  are  sliced  very 
thin,  preferably  with  the  Saratoga  potato 
sheer,  soaked  in  salt  water  over  night, 
covered  with  a  dressing  in  the  proportion 
of  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  olive  oil  and  one-half 
teaspoonful  each  of  white  mustard  seed, 
black  and  white  celery  seed,  three  small 
onions  and  two  green  peppers. 

* 

Thanksgiving  comes  at  a  time  when 
leafless  trees  and  lowering  skies  remind 
us  of  the  nipping  Winter  now  at  hand. 
But  it  brings  with  it  a  reminder  of  boun¬ 
teous  harvests  outside,  and  domestic 
cheer  within,  and  if  the  Summer  has 
brought  its  disappointments,  they  have  as¬ 
suredly  been  mingled  with  a  checkering 
of  sunshine.  If  the  happiness  we  hoped 
for  is  withheld,  we  may  at  least  give 
thanks  for  the  anticipations  of  a  brighter 
future,  and  if  life  seems  straitened  down 
to  one  narrow  path  of  duty,  let  us  thank 
God  for  that  duty,  and  breath  a  little 
prayer  of  pity  for  those  who  have  not 
that  daily  blessing.  And  as  a  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  thought  for  the  farm,  bear  in  mind 
these  words,  attributed  to  St.  Benedict: 
“Alike  for  soul  and  for  body  it  is  good 
to  labor  under  God’s  sky,  and  above  all, 
to  till  God’s  earth  and  make  it  fruitful. 
For  though  upon  Adam,  in  whom  we  all 
died,  was  laid  as  a  punishment  that  lie 
should  eat  only  that  which  he  planted  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  yet  mark  that  the 
Creator  inflicts  no  earthly  punishment 
which  does  not  in  the  end  bear  fruit  of 
healing  and  of  gladness.” 

* 

In  a  recent  speech  before  a  church  club 
in  Chicago,  Judge  Cutting,  of  the  Probate 
Court,  stated  that  he  had  never  yet  found 
one  case  of  private  education  that  proved 
a  success.  “In  every  estate  which  would 
permit,”  he  said,  “private  education  has 
been  chosen  for  the  child.  In  every  case 
where  I  have  had  opportunity  for  obser¬ 
vation,  it  has  been  a  failure— sometimes 


the  rankest  possible  failure.  Then,  in 
nearly  every  case  where  the  child  has 
been  compelled  to  go  to  the  public  schools 
there  has  been  a  success.  I  believe  in  the 
education  where  one  child  ‘rubs’  against 
another,  has  a  thorough  trial  of  his  en¬ 
deavor,  sees  his  failures  and  his  tri¬ 
umphs.”  While  this  opinion,  given  by  a 
man  in  a  position  to  know,  is  reassuring 
to  most  parents,  it  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  a  right  to  be  satisfied  with  every 
public  school.  As  a  rule,  the  district 
school  represents  the  prevailing  forces  of 
the  neighborhood.  If  the  parents  and  the 
district  officers  have  no  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation  or  moral  uplift,  the  school  will 
reflect  that  fact,  and  an  earnest  and  con¬ 
scientious  teacher  will  find  little  incentive 
to  remain.  Are  you  showing  a  desire  to 
forward  the  best  interests  of  your  local 
school ? 

* 

Inventive  genius  seldom  achieves  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  first  attempt,  says  the  Youth’s 
Companion.  A  half-grown  boy  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  had  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  for  many  months  to  the  making  of 
a  milking-machine  of  his  own  devising, 
at  last  completed  it  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  With¬ 
out  saying  a  word  to  anyone,  he  carried 
his  machine  down  from  the  attic,  where 
he  had  wrought  patiently  day  after  day  to 
bring  it  to  perfection,  and  took  it  out 
to  the  barnyard,  where  old  Cherry,  the 
family  cow,  stood  placidly  chewing  her 
cud,  with  her  big,  lusty  calf  playing  round 
her.  A  few  minutes  later  his  mother  saw 
him  trying  to  re-enter  the  house  unseen. 
He  was  covered  with  dirt  from  head  to 
foot,  and  in  a  state  of  demoralization 
generally.  In  his  hand  he  was  carrying 
something  that  looked  like  the  wreck  of 
a  toy  battleship. 

“For  mercy’s  sake,  Jud,”  she  exclaimed, 
“what  have  you  been  doing?” 

“I’ve  been  trying  my  milking-machine 
on  the  cow,”  he  said. 

“Your  milking-machine!  Good  land! 
Did  the  cow  do  all  that  to  you  ?’’ 

“No,”  answered  Jud.  “Old  Cherry 
would  have  stood  for  it  all  right.  It  was 
the  calf  that — er — kind  o’  seemed  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  machine.” 


The  Household  Congress. 

Apple  Slump,  or  Apple  Dumplings. — 
Make  a  thin  apple  sauce,  sweeten  and 
flavor  with  nutmeg;  have  about  two 
quarts  when  done.  Take  pint  flour,  mix 
as  for  biscuit  dough,  drop  the  dough  by 
small  spoonfuls  into  the  boiling  sauce, 
after  they  have  risen  and  got  set  turn 
over.  When  done  take  dumplings  out  in 
a  deep  dish  and  pour  sauce  over  them, 
serve  hot.  Fine  on  a  cold  night. 

MRS.  R.  S.  C. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing. — Beat  a  raw 
egg  with  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt  until 
thoroughly  smooth.  Add  a  teaspoon ful 
of  mixed  mustard  made  thicker  than 
usual.  When  smooth  add  very  slowly, 
slower  the  better,  a  scant  teacup  of  olive 
oil,  beating  at  the  same  time  to  a  thick 
paste;  then  dilute  with  vinegar  until  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  cream.  This  is  very 
good  on  cold  sliced  tomatoes,  salmon  or 
anything  where  a  salad  dressing  can  be 
used.  MRS.  r.  s.  c. 


Three  fenerations  ol 
81opson».  h»ve  made 


PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson=Eddystone  Prints 

The  famous  old  ••Simpson”  Lrands 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

For  all  ages  and  all  seasons. 
Beautiful  patterns,  tasteful  effects 
and  fast  colors.  A  durable  fabric  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Some  designs  in  a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson -Eddvstone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established,  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


INSURE  YOUR  HEALTH 
and  COMFORT 


on  stormy  days 
by  wearing  a 


f/SH 


SLICKER 


Clean  -  Light 
Durable 

Guaranteed 

Waterproof 


$30?  Everywhere 


A  J  TOWER  CO  BOSTON.  U  S  A 
TOwtR  CA**C>iAN  CO  LiniTCO  TQBQKtO  can 


CORNED 


We  use  only  FRESII  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
hut  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


□  nnifCM  nnninCQ-We  Offer  an  exceptional 
DiIUNlIi  uUUMLO  trade  ill  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  ot  .10  to  .la  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box.  f.  o.  h.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 

order  must  accompany  order.  _ 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Elite  Oil 

A  high  grade,  perfect 
burning  nil.  Never  falls 
to  please  where  a  clear, 
strong  light  la  desired. 
Made  from  Pure  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Crude.  Write 
for  particular*  and  prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO. 
Titusville,  Penn. 


Try  a  Boss  CreameRaiser 

In  your  home.  If  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
$100  Separator.  Runs 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly.  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1906.  More  llosstlian 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFT0N  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 


OJNTXjY  81.70 

BUYS  AN  OVAL  HIGH  GRADE  STANDARD 
CARRIAGE  HEATER. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

This  is  not  a  rough  unfinished  tin  box,  but 
a  handsomely  trimmed,  practical  Carriage 
Heater  with  full  metal  linings  and  covered 
with  best  quality  Brussels  Carpet. 

Burns  a  prepared  fuel  without  smoke,  soot 
or  odor  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  for  an  all  day 
drive.  Fits  at  your  feet  in  carriage  or  buggy 
and  keeps  you  warm  on  the  coldest  day.  You 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  it  at  so  small  a 
cost.  Surely  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  trying  it  30  days. 

READ  THIS  SPECIAL  GUARANTEE  OFFER. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  semi  us 
your  order.  We  will  send  the  heater  by  pre¬ 
paid  freight  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  .Mason  and  Dixon’s 
Dine.  TUT  IT  80  DAYS— intis  not  satis- 
factory  send  it  back  and  we  will  send  your 
money  back.  8EE  YOUR  DEALER  FIRST 
If  you  knew  the  comfort  to  he  do- 
rived  from  this  heater  you  would 
not  be  without  It  another  single 
day.  Send  for  enia- 
lojr  now.  Address 

Dept.  B, 

The 

Standard 
StampingCo' 

Marysville,  Ohio* 


BUFFALO  BRAND 


They  fit  better- 
wear  b  e  1 1  e  r— last 
longer.  Made  from 
new  pure  Para  Rub¬ 
ber,  the  only  kind  of 
rubber  that  should  ever  be  put  in  a 
rubber  boot.  They  stretch  and  give 
without  cracking,  and  are  always 
comfortable  to  the  wearer. 

Some  rubber  boots  are  made  of  old 
junk  rubber— dead  and  lifeless— that 
cracks  and  leaks  after  a  few  weeks’ 
wear.  Don’t  spend  your  money  for 
that  kind.  Buy  only  the  boots  with 
the  Buffalo  Brand— the  yel¬ 
low  label  that’s  put  on  every 
boot  we  make.  It  guarantees 
service,  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction  that  can’t  be  found  in 
any  other  make. 

Free  booklet  C,  explains 
how  we  make  them.  Write 
for  it  today. 

Established  Over  Fifty  Tears 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO., 

77-83  So.  X'earl  St., 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Send  You  a  Pair  of 

Rubberhide  Boots 

On 


'If,  with  ordinary  care,  they  do  not 
outwear  at  least  two  pairs  of  best  all 
rubber  boots  we  refund  your  money. 

The  Rubber  Boots  with  Leather  Soles 

Outer  sole  of  heavy  rock  oak  leather,  middle 
sole,  and  welt  sole  of  canvas  and  rubber,  all 
seweill ogether  (no  pegs  or  nails)  so  that  they 
Cannot  pull  apart  or  leak  anywhere.  Inner  sole 
Of  leather. 

Can  Be  Half-Soled 

or  tapped  by  any  cobbler.  Protect  the 
feet  from  rough  surfaces;  do  not  sweat. 
Great  for  ditching,  spading,  stable  work, 
etc.  Buy  a  pair  from  us  or  from  your 
dealer,  and  if  they  do  not,  with  ordinary 
care,  outwear  at  least  two  pairs  of  all 
rubber  boots 

We  Will  Refund  Your  Money 

W1U  you  not  try  a  pair  on  this  guar¬ 
anty  f  They  will  savemoney  for  you, and 
add  to  your  comfort. 

^Send  Today  for  Catalogue 

with  prices  and  guaranty. 

RnbberhTdc  Co.,  814  Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J 


PATENTS 


SECURED  ON  EASY 
PAYMENTS. 

WHITE  FOR  T  Kit  MS. 

SHEPARD  &  HAVELL,  Box  2215-S.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  foil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  V  itli  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  ami  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


GOLD  COIN  HEATERS 

give  more  heat  from  the  same  amount 
of  fuel  and  require  less  care  and 
attention  than  any  other  heating 
stove  you  can  buy. 

Gold  Coin  Heaters  are  made  in 
many  styles,  burn  either  coal  or  wood 
or  both,  are  handsomely  decorated 
with  nickeled  finishings,  making  the 
home  bright  and  cheerful  as  well  as 
warm  and  comfortable.  Do  not  com¬ 
pare  Gold  Coin  Heaters  with  the 
cheap  trash  that  is  often  sold  by  mail, 
as  they  are  not  in  the  Rame class.  See 
our  Guarantee  for  One  Year. 

Oar  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Heaters 
feent  free)  gives  descriptions  and 
prices  of  many  Btyles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  it  to-day.  See  the  stoves  and  see 
what  you  save,  too.  A  postal  will  do. 


Direct  from  Factory 
Freight  Paid 

Gold  Coin 

STOVES  AND  RANGES 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 

A  Year  on  Approval. 

Try  a  Gold  Coin  Stove 
for  one  whole  year.  If  not 
satisfactory,  send  it  back  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money. 


GOLD  COIN  RANGES 

have  been  made  in  our  own  foundry  and  sold  by 
us  for  nearly  60  years  to  thousands  of  house¬ 
keepers  who  are  delighted  with  them.  They 
are  made  in  high  grade  stoves  only  and  are 
wonderful  bakers— oven  thermometor  if  de¬ 
sired.  Specially  designed  for  saving 
fuel,  time  and  labor;  nickeled  parts 
removable  for  cleaning.  The  most 
complete  and  convenient  range  you 
can  buy,  and  at  a  price  no  dealer  can 
offer  on  any  high  grade  range.  See 
our  Guarantee  for  One  Year  in  tlhis  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Send  for  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Ranges,  showing  all  styles,  with  descrip¬ 
tions.  illustrations  and  prices.  You  will 
save  money  by  getting  it  before  you  buy 
any  range.  Just  write  a  postal  to-day. 


COIN  STOVE  COMPANY,  3  Oak  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y,  (Successor  to  Bussey  &■  McLeod,  Est.  i86ni 
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Rusty  Pork  aud  Packing  Pork 
and  Beef. 

We  have  had  trouble  with  a  barrel  of 
salt  pork  going  rusty.  Brine  and  meat  are 
very  brown ;  we  have  repacked  In  fresh 
brine.  Ilow  can  we  cleanse  barrel  so  it  will 
bo  tit  for  use  again?  Meat  did  not  spoil, 
but  is  not  nice.  1‘lease  give  directions  for 
packing  salt  pork  so  it  will  keep  a  year  in 
ordinary  cellar.  We  do  not  want  to  smoke 
it,  but  want  prime  salt  pork  for  baking  with 
beans,  etc.,  also  would  be  glad  of  any  bints 
as  to  curing  beef  and  pork  for  home  use. 

B.  B. 

Rusty  pork  is  a  trouble  that  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  some  lack  of  proportion 
in  the  preservatives,  poor  quality  of  salt, 
or  lack  of  care  in  preparation.  Turk’s 
Island  or  Liverpool  salt  should  be  used, 
the  proper  proportion  of  saltpeter  should 
be  observed,  and  absolute  cleanliness  in¬ 
sisted  on  in  all  tables  or  benches,  barrels 
and  handling  generally.  The  barrel  which 
has  contained  rusty  pork  should  not  be 
used  again  without  scalding,  steaming 
and  fumigating  with  sulphur.  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers 
who  can  give  some  further  practical  ad¬ 
vice  on  this  subject. 

For  keeping  good  salt  pork,  first  of  all 
be  sure  that  your  barrel  is  clean.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  with  coarse  salt ; 
cut  the  pork  into  strips  about  six  inches 
wide,  stand  edgewise  in  the  barrel,  with 
the  skin  next  the  outside,  curving  the 
pieces  so  as  to  fit  snugly,  until  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  is  filled ;  then  cover  with  a 
thick  coat  of  salt,  so  as  to  hide  the  pork 
entirely.  Continue  until  the  pork  is  all 
in,  putting  an  inch  of  salt  between  each 
layer  and  an  inch  and  a  half  on  top;  let 
stand  three  or  four  days,  then  weight  the 
pork  down  with  a  stone  and  pour  over 
enough  cold  water  to  cover.  There  must 
be  enough  salt  to  produce  a  heavy  brine, 
so  saturated  with  salt  that  no  more  will 
dissolve  in  it ;  if  the  pork  is  kept  under 
the  brine  it  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Here  is  an  old  home  recipe  for  corning 
beef.  To  every  100  pounds  of  beef  take 
nine  pounds  of  salt,  four  pounds  of  sugar 
or  two  quarts  of  good  molasses,  two 
ounces  of  soda,  one  ounce  of  saltpeter, 
and  just  enough  water  to  cover  the  meat 
— about  four  or  five  gallons.  Strew  some 
salt  over  the  bottom  of  a  barrel;  mix 
about  half  the  amount  of  salt  given  with 
half  the  given  amount  of  sugar  or  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  rub  each  piece  of  meat  thor¬ 
oughly  with  it  before  placing  it  in  the 
barrel.  Dissolve  the  saltpeter  and  soda 
together  in  hot  water,  add  the  remainder 
of  the  salt  and  sugar  and  about  four  or 
five  gallons  of  cold  water.  Pour  this  over 
the  meat.  Place  a  board  on  top  of  the 
meat,  with  a  weight  heavy  enough  to 
keep  it  under  the  brine.  It  may  be  kept 
an  indefinite  time  in  the  brine,  but  is  salt 
enough  to  cook  after  five  or  six  days’ 
corning.  _ 

Sugar-Cured  Pork. 

How  can  I  sugar-cure  pork?  I  am  new  at 
the  business.  s. 

To  50  pounds  of  ham  or  “side  bacon” 
allow  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  pint 
of  molasses,  six  pounds  of  salt,  one  full 
tablespoonful  of  saleratus  and  the  same 
of  saltpeter.  Cover  the  bottom  of  your 
firkin  with  salt  (about  two  pounds).  Mix 
sugar,  molasses,  saltpeter,  saleratus  and 
the  remaining  salt  into  a  paste.  Rub 
each  piece  thoroughly  with  this,  work  it 
in  well  and  hard,  and  pack  into  the  fir¬ 
kin,  the  rind  downward.  Cover  all  with 
cold  water — just  enough  to  rise  above  the 
meat.  Lay  a  heavy  board  on  top,  weight 
it  with  a  stone  to  keep  the  meat  under 
water,  and  leave  it  thus  for  four  weeks, 
turning  the  meat  and  stirring  up  the 
pickle  every  week.  Take  out,  then  wipe, 
rub  into  the  pieces  as  much  dry  salt  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  as  they  will 
take  up;  pack  in  a  dry  firkin  and  leave 
for  24  hours  before  sending  to  the  smoke¬ 
house.  Molasses  pickle  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  To  four  ouarts  of  fine  salt  and  two 
ounces  of  pulverized  saltpeter  add  enough 
molasses  to  make  a  paste.  Hang  the 
hams  in  a  cool  dry  place  for  three  or 
four  days  after  cutting  up;  then  cover 
with  the  pickle  mixture,  thickest  on  the 
flesh  side,  and  lay  them  skin  down  for 


three  or  four  days.  For  100  pounds  of 
ham  make  brine  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tion  :  Seven  pounds  coarse  sa;t ;  two 
ounces  saltpeter;  one-half  ounce  pearlash ; 
four  gallons  soft  water.  Heat  gradually, 
removing  all  scum  as  it  arises,  then  cool. 
Pack  the  hams  in  a  barrel,  pour  the  brine 
over  them,  and  keep  in  pickle  five  to  eight 
weeks,  according  to  size. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  little  coat  giving  the  fashion¬ 
able  long  shoulder  effect,  is  shown  in  No. 


5760  Girl’s  Three-Quarter  Coat, 

6  to  12  years. 

57G0.  The  coat  is  distinctly  novel  and  is 
made  with  a  little  body  lining  in  which 
the  full  sleeves  are  inserted  together  with 
the  fronts  and  the  back  of  the  coat  prop¬ 
er.  These  last  are  cut  with  shoulder  ex¬ 
tensions  and  are  arranged  over  and 
joined  to  the  body  lining.  The  oddly 
shaped  collar  finishes  the  neck  and  there 
are  pretty  as  well  as  convenient  patch 
pockets.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (10  years) 
is  4  yards  27,  2 Y%  yards  44  or  2%  yards 
52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5700  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  children  of  G,  8,  10  and  12 
years  of  age;  price,  10  cents. 

The  simple  nightgown  shown  in  No. 
5555  may  be  made  as  elaborate  as  desired 
by  the  use  of  tucks  and  trimmings.  The 
gown  consists  of  yoke  and  skirt  portion. 
The  skirt  portion  is  gathered  and  joined 
to  the  yoke  and  the  front  edges  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  hems  that  are  lapped  one  over 


the  oilier  and  stitched  to  position  below 
the  buttons.  There  are  one-piece  sleeves 
which  are  finished  with  straight  cuffs  and 
at  the  neck  is  a  roll-over  collar.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  (14  years)  is  5^4  yards  27  or 
4*4  yards  36  inches  wide  with  4  yards  of 
edging.  The  pattern  5555  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  12,  14  and  1G  years  of  age; 
price,  10  cents. 


It  adds 

YEARS 

toltbe 

of  vow 


Before  You  Roof 

house,  factory,  warehouse,  stable,  barn,  shed, 
or  other  building,  consider 

Paroid  Roofing 

Paroid  is  now  and  has  been  for  years,  the 

best  ready  roofing  made, 

Paroid  Rust-Proof  Steel  Caps 

i  ( Patented ) 

add  value  to  any  ready  roofing  but  can  be 
had  only  with  Paroid.  They  are  rust-proof 
on  both  sides  and,  being  square,  have  larger 
binding  surface.  They  will  add  years  to 
roof  life. 

To  let  yon  test  and  prove  Paroid’s  superi¬ 
ority,  we  make  this 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

Buy  one  roll  of  Paroid.  apply  it  to  your  root. 
If  you  are  not  then  satisfied  that  you  have  the 
best,  we  will  send  you  a  check  for  the  amount 
you  paid  for  the  roofing  and  cost  of  applying. 

Send  For  Free  Samples 

of  Paroid,  Rust-Proof  Capsand  name  of  our  Paroid 
dealer.  I  f  you  care  for  our  book  of  plans  for  farm 
and  poultry  buildings, enclose  &  cents  for  postage. 

F.  W.  BIRO  &  SON.  Makers, 

(. Established  /Sr/) 

29  Mill  Streol,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
1429  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

Originators  of  complete  rooflng  kit  and  the 
Paroid  Kust-l'roof  Steel  Cap. 


PAROID  ROOFING 


TWO 


T.\N.  «kVRO 


PLY 

TWO  SQUARES 

SQH.  Hamrs 


MAS!.,  VI  A 


WE 

BUY 


FURS- HIDES 

10  to  50%  mure  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs, 
iS  Horne  and  Cuttle  Hiden  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 
W rito  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

Hunters’  andTranners'  Guide 

-.Best  thinp  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
^Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals.  Leather 
bound,  450  pages.  Price  8-.  (Hi.  To  Hide 
and  Fur  Shippers,  $1.25.  Write  today. 
ANDF.ItSCIf  I1KOS,,  Dept.  113  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


New  and  Liberal  Homestead  Regulations  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 

New  Districts  Now  Opened 
for  Settlement 

Some  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  grain-growing 
belts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Albertn  have  recently  been 
oponed  for  settlement  under  the  Revised  Homestead 
Regulations  of  Canada.  Thousands  of  Homesteads  of 
160  acres  each  are  now  available.  The  new  Regula¬ 
tions  make  it  possible  for  entry  to  be  made  by  proxy, 
the  opportunity  that  many  in  the  United  States  have 
been  waiting  for.  Any  member  of  a  family  may 
make  entry  for  any  other  member  of  the  family,  who 
may  be  entitled  to  mnke  entry  for  himself  or  herself. 
Entry  may  now  be  made  before  the  Agent  or  Sub¬ 
agent  of  the  District  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions), 
by  the  father,  mother,  son.  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  an  intending  homesteader. 

“Any  even-numbered  asctlon  ol  Dominion  Land*  In 
Manitoba  ortho  Northwaat  Provlncoa,  excepting  8  and 
28,  not  roaerved,  may  bs  homoatoaded  by  any  parson 
tho  sole  herd  of  a  family,  or  male  over  18  years  of 
age,  to  the  extent  of  ono-quartor  asctlon,  of  180  acres, 
more  or  less.1' 

Tho  fee  in  each  case  will  be  $10.  Churches,  schools 
and  markets  convenient.  Healthy  climate.  Bplendid 
crops  and  good  laws.  Grain-growing  and  cattle¬ 
raising  principal  industries. 

For  further  particulars  as.  to  Rates,  Routes,  Best 
Time  to  Go  and  Where  to  Locate,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.Canada,  or  to 
THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent,  Syracuse 
Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Homeseekers,' 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 

Come  to  Tennessee  ssastsS: 

w  w ■■■  w  treme  southern-grown 

produce  is  oxhausod,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $.r»  to  $20 an  acre.  Excellent  climate:  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature,  address  H.  F.  SMITH,  Traffic  Manager, 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ROOF^ 

^BOOK 


FREE™^7 


Illustrated  ROOF  BOOK,  just  off  tho  press,  tells  how  to 
lay  durable,  water-proof,  weather-proof  and  fire-resisting 
roofson  residences, barns,  cribs, poultry  houses,  outbuildings, 
stores,  etc.  How  to  cover  old  shingle  roofs.  No  tools  necessary 
but  a  knife  and  a  hammer.  Tells  all  about  tho  famous 

NO-TAR  ROOFING 

which  is  better  and  cheaper  than  shingles,  slate  or  tin. 
Water-proof,  fire -resisting  and  acid-proof. 

Contains  no  tar  but  is  made  from  asphalt  ami  cannot  dry  out  or  run  in  the 
•un.  Flint-coated,  flexible  and  easy  to  lay.  Beat  dealers  sell  NO-TAR 
ROOFINQ.  Bpecia  nails  and  liquid  cement  FREE  in  every  roll. 

CDCC  C  A  UAL*  re  TA  TCCT  When  we  send  you  the  Free 
r  KLti  OAlYlr  ,XO  1U  I  Lot  Samples  of  NO-TAR  ROOF¬ 
ING,  we  will  toll  you  T EH  WAYS  TO  TEST  IT  and  PROVE  ita  superiority 
to  any  othor  rooflng. 

DEALERS— Wrlto  for  our  Rooflug-Buslnoss  Promotion  Plan.  Address 

THE  HEPPES  CO.,  *111  Fill  more  St.,  Chicago 


ROOFS  THAT  NEVER  WEAR  OUT 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure  cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting 
and  coating  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Suitable 
for  all  buildings,  new  or  old.  First  cost —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  good  money  for  poor 
roofing.  <J  WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  "ROOFS.”  It  will  save  you  money . 

Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  COMPANY, 

Box  lO,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Where  the 
Door  Opens 
Constantly 

You  can  quickly  heat  and  keep 
cozy  the  draughty  hall  or  cold  room — 
no  matter  what  the  weather  conditions 
are — and  il  you  only  knew  how  much 
real  comfort  you  can  have  from  a 

PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

you  wouldn’t  he  without  one  another  hour.  Turn  the  wick  as  high 
or  as  low  as  you  please — there’s  no  danger — no  smoke — no  smell 
just  direct  intense  heat — that  s  because  of  the  smokeless  device. 
Beautifully  finished  in  nickel  and  japan — orna¬ 
mental  anywhere.  The  brass  font  holds  4  quarts,  giv¬ 
ing  heat  lor  9  hours.  It  is  light  in  weight — easily 
carried  from  room  to  room.  Every  heater  warranted. 


R&yb  Lamp 


The  meets  the  need  ol  the 

student  —  a  bright, 
steady  light — ideal  to  read  or 
study  by.  Made  of  brass — nickel  plated,  latest  im¬ 
proved  central  draft  burner.  Every  lamp  warranted. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
and  Kayo  Lamp  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Incorporated) 


/ 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  ending 
November  15,  1907,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Red . 

.  - 

@1.05 

Corn . 

.  - 

@  68 

Oats . 

.  - 

@  52 

Rye  . 

.  - 

@  90 

Barley . 

@1.10 

MILLFKKD. 

Spring  bran  . 

24  00 

@25.00 

Middlings  . 

26.00 

@30.00 

Red  Dog  . 

— 

@30  50 

Oil  Meal  . 

— 

@32.00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 

21.00 

@22.00 

No.  2  . 

1 9.00 

@20.00 

No.  3  . 

17.00 

@  1 8.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 

1 6  00 

@20.00 

Clover  . 

14.00 

@  1  7.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye  . 

Short  and  Oat . 

@  1 6.00 

10.00 

@12.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.91  per 

40-quart 

can,  netting  four  cents  in  2(j-cent  zone  points. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

.  - 

@  28% 

Common  to  good . 

.  24 

@  27 

Storage  . 

.  23 

@  27 

State  Dairy  . 

99 

@  27 

Factory  . 

.  18 

@  21 

Packing  stock  . 

.  17 

@  21 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

.  - 

@  15  % 

Common  to  good . 

.  12 

@  14 

Skims  . 

.  5 

@  10 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white . 

.  48 

@  50 

White,  good  to  choice  . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

.  38 

@  43 

.  38 

@  40 

.  29 

@  33 

Storage  . 

.  17 

@  19 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  Fancy . 

.  - 

@  10% 

Common  to  good . 

8%  @  93/ 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

.  - 

@2.50 

Raspberries  . 

.  34 

@  35 

APPLES. 

Alexander,  bbl . 

@5.00 

Snow  and  Twenty  Ounce . 

.2.00 

@4.00 

Pound  Sweet,  Gravenstein  and 

Blush  . 

.2.00 

@3.50 

McIntosh  Red  . 

@5.00 

Fall  IMopin . 

.2.00 

@4.00 

Spitzenburg  . 

.  2.00 

@4.50 

Spy  . 

.2.00 

@4.50 

King  . 

.2.00 

@4.50 

Ben  Davis  and  Baldwin . 

2.00 

(a  3.50 

Greening  . 

.2.00 

@4.00 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 

.2.10 

@2.30 

Medium  . 

.2.10 

@2.25 

Pea  . 

.2.00 

@  2.20 

Red  Kidney  . 

.2.45 

@2.50 

White  Kidney  . 

.2.70 

@2.75 

Yellow  Eye  . 

— 

@2.25 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice  . 

.  15 

@  17 

Common  to  good  . 

.  12 

@  14 

Olds  . 

6 

@  10 

HONEY. 

Clover,  comb  . 

14 

@  18 

Buckwheat  . 

12 

@  14 

California,  extracted,  lb. . . . 

7% 

@  9 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl. 

.2.00 

@2.25 

Maine,  bbl . 

@1.90 

State  &  W’n,  1.80  lbs . 

.1.75 

@2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bbl. .  . 

@2.75 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart . 

6 

@  10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.1.00 

@1.25 

Celery,  dozen  . 

25 

@  40 

Chicory,  State,  basket . 

.  50 

@  75 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 

.  2.00 

@  — 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton . .  . 

@10.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 

7.00 

@9.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.I..  sh’t  cut,  lib 

.2.00 

@3.00 

L,  i.  long  cut,  bbl . 

@2.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

@6.00 

Lettuce,  State,  basket . 

50 

@1.25 

North  Carolina,  basket. . . . 

50 

@1.25 

Norfolk,  basket  . 

@1.25 

Florida,  basket  . 

2.00 

@2.50 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 

.2.00 

@3.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

20 

@  65 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 

2.50 

@3  50 

Yellow,  bbl.  . 

@2  00 

Red.  bbl . 

@1.75 

Peppers,  bbl . 

@2.50 

Florida,  carrier  . 

75 

@1.00 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

75 

@  — 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1.25  @1.50 

Peas,  Southern,  basket .  75  @1.50 

Romaine,  New  Orleans,  bbl.... 1.50  @2.00 

Florida,  basket  . 1.50  @2.00 

String  beans,  Va.,  %-bbl,  bkt. .  75  @1.50 

N.  C„  basket . 1.00  @2.00 

Charleston,  basket  . 1.50  @2.50 

Florida,  basket  . 1.50  @2.50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

Baltimore,  bbl .  90  @  LOO 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1.50  @1.75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

White,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box .  10  @  50 

Hothouse,  lb .  10  @  25 

Florida,  carrier  .  75  @1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  11  @  12 

Fowls  .  11  @  12 

Turkeys  .  12  @  16 

Ducks  .  12  @  13 

Geese  .  11  %@  12% 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best .  18  @  20 

Common  to  good  .  12  @  16 

Spring  chickens,  best .  22  @  23 

Common  to  good .  13  @  17 

Fowls  .  10  @  13 

Ducks  .  13  @  17 

Geese  .  17  @  21 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.50  @5.50 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  . 4.50  @6.50 

Bulls  . 2.50  @4.50 

Cows  . 1.50  @3.75 

Calves  . 5.50  @9.50 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.00 

Lambs  . 6.50  @7.50 

Hogs  . 5.00  @6.00 


laborers  who  return  to  the  old  country  for 
the  Winter.  On  the  savings  of  a  Summer 
they  are  able  to  live  with  but  little  work  in 
a  climate  more  to  their  liking  This  year 
the  number  going  back  exceeds  all  records. 
The  third-class  passengers  on  four  of  the 
large  lines  to  Europe  during  November  will 
amount  to  more  than  21,000,  the  third-class 
accommodations  of  these  vessels  being  crowd¬ 
ed.  One  reason  for  this  unusual  eastward 
movement  is  the  impression  that  dull  times 
for  unskilled  labor  are  at  hand,  as  large  num¬ 
bers  of  men  in  railroad  and  other  construc¬ 
tion,  tunnel  work,  etc.,  have  been  laid  off. 
It  seems  a  strange  state  of  affairs  that  while 
farmers  are  suffering  for  lack  of  help  this 
army  of  working  men  is  going  back  because 
their  jobs  have  given  out  and  there  is  slim 
outlook  for  work  in  their  line  another  year. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  those 
men  cannot  do  farm  work  and  do  not  care  to 
learn.  They  work  best  in  gangs,  and  many 
are  so  filthy  in  their  habits  that  they  would 
not  be  tolerated  around  a  farm  where  cleanli¬ 
ness  was  on  the  programme.  w.  w.  H. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 


Free  price  list  and  best  posting 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Big  Orange  Cargo. — A  steamer  from  Porto 
Rico  recently  brought  to  this  port  22,000 
boxes  of  oranges.  They  were  of  fair  quality, 
some  selling  up  to  $3.25  per  box.  The  best 
oranges  here  at  present  are  California  late 
Valencias,  a  few  going  as  high  as  $8.50  per 
box,  retailing  at  10  cents  apiece. 

Fancy  Leather. — “Is  there  any  place  in 
New  York  where  I  can  buy  a  sheep  skin 
properly  tanned  and  colored  for  pyrography 
work?  It  must  be  pliable  and  of  tan  color. 

New  Jersey.  r. 

M.  B.  Willcox,  of  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York, 
makes  a  specialty  of  fancy  leathers  for  burnt 
leather  work  and  other  purposes,  and  will 
handle  mail  orders.  The  name  is  mentioned 
here  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
those  who'  may  require  something  of  this 
sort  and  not  know  where  to  look  for  it.  This 
leather  comes  in  many  colors.  The  price 
at  present  is  about  15  cents  per  square  foot, 
and  nothing  less  than  a  whole  skm  is  sold. 

Pasteur  Institute. — “Please  send  me  the 
address  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  New 
York  City  as  I  would  like  to  place  same  be¬ 
fore  the  "readers  of  our  local  paper.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  also  publish  this  address  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  l.  a. 

Connecticut. 

The  address  desired  is  The  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute,  363  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Dressed  Poultry. — The  market  is  in  a 
little  better  condition  than  for  several  weeks, 
though  the  improvement  is  confined  to  old 
turkeys  and  the  better  grades  of  chickens. 
There  is  still  a  surplus  of  medium  and  low 
grades.  The  financial  flurry  has  upset  the 
plans  of  speculators  who  work  on  borrowed 
capital.  Ordinarily  the  banks  and  ware¬ 
houses  will  advance  money  for  a  fair  part  of 
the  value  of  stuff  stored,  but  for  the  past 
few  weeks  they  have  shut  down  on  this,  so 
that  poultry  which  would  have  gone  into 
the  freezers  has  been  thrown  on  the  market 
for  urgent  sale.  Frozen  turkeys  a  year,  or  at 
least  several  months,  old  are  arriving  from 
interior  warehouses,  and  are  understood  to 
have  been  sold  to  dealers  at  20  cents  and 
up.  Stock  of  this  kind  is  easily  handled  and 
will  be  thawed  and  fixed  up  for  Thanksgiving 
trade.  The  retail  outlook  for  this  holiday  is 
that  turkeys  will  be  high.  The  small  towns 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  already  talk¬ 
ing  27  to  30  cents. 

Shipping  Apples  West. — Do  you  think  it 
would  pay  to  send  a  carload  of  apples  West 
this  season?-’  d. 

Greenville,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Maine  and  other  New  England 
apples  are  regularly  quoted  in  the  markets 
of  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  etc.,  this  year,  but 
the  range  of  prices  in  those  markets  at 
present  is  but  1  i t  tie  above  New  York  figures, 
not  more  than  50  cents  lo  $1  per  barrel  as  a 
rule.  A  good  many  eastern  apples  will  be 
sold  in  the  Central  West  this  year  on  account 
of  the  short  crop  there,  but  the  prices  are 
likely  to  be  a  disappointment  to  those  who 
ship  ordinary  grades  of  fruit.  The  fancy 
prices  will  go  to  the  apples  from  the  Far  West 
which  are  higher  colored  and  show  no  waste. 
Anyone  wishing  to  try  shipment  to  Chicago. 
St.  Imuis,  or  other  points  of  the  Central  West, 
should  get  in  touch  with  some  conservative 
dealer  and  follow  his  instructions.  The  names 
of  dealers  having  a  good  standing  in  the 
trade  will  lie  given  by  mail  to  any  applicant. 

Heavy  Eastern  Emigration. — Every  Fall 
there  are  many  Italian  and  other  European 


possible  for  the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB&CO. 

52  East  10th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

V _ _ _ 


I  WANT  MUSK  RAT  AND  MINK 

from  Eastern  States  and  Canada.  Write  for  price  list. 
Charles  A.  Kaune,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MUSICAL  EDUCATION-, 

music  course  ?  Any  other  course  desired  1  Address 

C.  EMERY,  41  l’ark  Row,  New  York. 


TWELVE  WEEKS'  POULTRY  COURSE  AT 

RHODE  ISLAND  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS- 

Begins  January  2,  1908  and  ends  March  26,  1908. 
Open  to  both  men  and  women.  Thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  branches  of  poultry  raising.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  limited.  Early  application  necessary.  Apply  to 
HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


A  Rare  Opportunity  to  Secure  -Carefully  Bred 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

Having  decided  to  relinquish  the  Dairy  business,  I 
offer  my  entire  Jersey  herd  at  private  sale,  consist¬ 
ing  of  20  cows,  headed  by  Brown  Bessie’s  Eureka 
62607,  6  yearling  heifers  with  calf,  and  several  younger 
tilings.  They  are  Business  and  Beauty  combined, 
and  are  worthy  of  your  inspection.  No  exorbitant 
prices  asked.  A  splendid  chance  to  secure  a  founda¬ 
tion  iierd,  or  choice  family  cow.  One  dam.  Fancy  of 
Eureka  130891,  and  six  daughters,  ranging  from  one 
to  six  years  old,  are  especially  fine.  Will  sell  singly 
or  in  lots  to  suit.  Come  see  them  and  make  your 
own  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Eureka  Slock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa, 

LOCUST  HOME 
BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spi-ing  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Spring  far¬ 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 


S.  O.  FIUEKTCII, 
-A.twator,  KT cw  Y oris., 


Ill  jy  |k|  |—  about  20  grade  Southdown 

VT  Mil  I  ELL J  Ewes;  1  Registered  South- 
down  Ram;  all  to  be  1  or  2  years  old.  Address 

BOX  63,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


DON’T  READ  THIS 

unless  you  want  an  extra  tine  Mammoth  Pekin  or 
White  Muscovy  Drake,  pair  or  trio.  My  birds  are 
State  Fair  Winners;  second  to  none.  I  have  a  limited 
number  of  these  selected  birds  that  I  will  sell  at $2,00 
per  single  bird,  $3.50  per  pair  or  $5  per  trio.  Absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  buck  in  full. 

II A  L.  LETTS,  Moravia.  New  York. 


HAY  WANTED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Will  buy  outright  or  handle  on  commission;  have 
large  outlet  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  ship¬ 
ping  instructions;  liberal  advances  made  drafts, 
bills  lading  attached.  W.  A.  BUNTING  &  CO.,  190 
Morgan  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Western  Office,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


BOYS  and  GIRLS 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Ship  us  for  Thanksgiving 

FANCY  POULTRY,  HOTHOUSE 
LAMBS  AND  CALVES. 

Also  FURS,  CINSENC  and  SHELLBARKS. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COIJNTItY  PKOIHICE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  <fc  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


Poultry  For  Thanksgiving 

Apples,  Pears,  Vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Hot¬ 
house  Products  sold  on  commission. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


D|  C  A0C  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARI).  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


WANTED! 

TRAVELING  REPRESENTATIVE  WITH 
HORSE  AND  BUGGY 

to  drive  through  the  country  and  represent  an  old- 
established  concern,  dealing  with  farmers.  Com¬ 
mission  and  salary  basis,  no  investment  required. 
Steady  work  during  the  winter.  Address 

NEFF  LAINC,  20  Rockway  Street,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 


CELT.  TOBACCO  ANI)  CIGARS  for  house 
established  1879.  Salary  and  commission.  Good 
pay;  promotion.  Experience  unnecessary.  Address 
C.  A.  Raine  Tobacco  Co..  Box  A27,  Danville,  Va. 


W  A  M  T  P  n-A  sma'*  farnl  hi  Northern  New  Jersey, 
YYHIl  I  LU  not  over  20  miles  out.  Must  be  reason¬ 
able.  “  FARMER,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  N.Y. 


COD  CAI  C—  Farm,  stock  and  tools.  Will  sell 
I  UV1  OHLC  all  at  sacrifice  if  sold  this  month. 
HENRY  I)E  LA  VERGNE,  Soutliwick.  Mass. 


COD  CAI  C~Farm  91 1--  a,‘ros  near  city  and 

lUll  dflLC  good  markets.  Address 

L.  C.  HOOK,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Richmond,  Ind. 


ON  account  of  death  of  Wife  will  sell  a  good  paying 
fruit  and  poultry  farm  of  125  acres.  Houses  for 
800  hens;  crops  and  stock  for  sale  with  farm. 

0.  E.  COMPTON,  R.  F.  I>.  4,  Georgetown,  Delaware’ 


MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheap,  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5, 

C.  IJ.  DENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 

Farm  opportunities  in  good  localities  in  the  South. 
Splendid  returns  from  all  classes  farming  in  regions 
where  there  are  cheap  lands,  pleasant  and  healthy 
climate,  pure  water,  good  neighbors,  growing  com¬ 
munities,  good  markets,  If  interested,  state  kind 
location  desired.  Information  furnished  and  assist¬ 
ance  and  advice  about  proper  ami  profitable  loca¬ 
tions,  without  charge.  M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land 
and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


5000 

buyer’s  R. 


Money-Making  Farms  For  Sale— 5  to 

500  acres,  $5  to  $50  an  acre;  14  States; 
buyer’s  R.  R.  fare  raid  up  to  1000  miles  Please  write 
what  state  you  wish  to  know  about;  illustrated  ‘‘List 
No.  19,”  describing  improved  productive  farms,  with 
reliable  information  of  products,  markets,  climate, 
etc.,  mailed  free  by  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  FARM 


|— COMPLETE  OUTFIT, 

Account  other  business  will 
sell  my  40  acre  place  14  miles  from  Richmond.  Good 
fruit  and  truck  land,  good  market.  Four  room  house, 
well,  springs,  stable,  fencing,  henhouse,  colony- 
houses,  incubators,  farm  tools,  team,  harness,  wagon, 
carriage,  cow,  calf,  fat  hog,  300  Leghorn  and  Plymouth 
Rock  liens,  feed,  can  goods,  furniture,  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph,  piano.  $2,200  cash, 

*  CHAS.  A.  BUSCH,  Elko,  Va. 


A  Startling  Sacrifice 
Near  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Receipts  $0,000  Last  Season. 

$6,000  wortli  of  Strawberries  and  cabbages  were 
sold;  90  acres  tillage;  black  loam  soil;  30  acres  wood 
estimated  to  be  200,000  feet  of  pine,  oak  and  gum 
timber;  2-story  house,  with  front  porch;  barn  40x  50; 
oak  and  maple  shade,  mail  delivered;  lk>  miles  from 
steam  and  trolley  cars:  few  steps  to  school  and 
neighbors.  To  settle  affairs  immediately,  price  only 
$3,500;  $1,000  down  and  easy  terms.  For  travelling 
instructions  see  farm  No.  27512,  page  7  “Strout's  List 
A,”  the  largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  bargains 
with  reliable  information  of  farming  localities  ever 
issued.  Mailed  free.  Improved  money-making  farms 
for  sale  throughout  12  states.  Please  write  to-day 
what  state  you  wish  to  know  about.  R.  R.  fares  paid 
up  to  1000  miles.  Dept.  42,  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Land 
Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  offer  $*100.00  in  prizes  for  tlie  best 
corn  crops  raised  by  boys,  and  best  re¬ 
sults  from  poultry  keeping:  by  girls. 
Write  for  free  circular— tells  you  all 
about  It.  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 


SEND  US 


BANKERS’  CHECKS,  CLEARING  HOUSE  CHECKS,  BANK  DRAFTS 

YOUR  OWN  CHECKS  Certified  to  by  your  banker 


WE  TAKE  THEM  THE  SAME  AS  CASH  WITHOUT  DISCOUNT  OR  EXCHANGE 

While  we  prefer  to  have  you  send  us  money  by  postoffice  money  order  or  express  money  order, 
the  same  as  usual,  nevertheless,  for  your  own  convenience  we  will  for  the  present  accept  from  — 
you  checks,  drafts  and  certificates  above  referred  to  exactly  the  same  as  money  orders  or  cash 


menup  crnTiniJQ  farmers  and  others  are  having  difficulty 
vUInl.  uLU  IIUIIO  jn  getting  cash;  by  this  we  mean  cur¬ 
rency,  gold,  silver,  greenbacks  or  bank  notes,  and  therefore  tem¬ 
porarily  are  compelled  to  exchange  their  produce  and  their  labor  for 
checks,  either  their  bankers’  checks  or  certificates,  clearing  house  checks 
or  certificates  or  bank  drafts, 

THIS  NOTICE  IS  TO  INFORM  YOU  will  be  received  by  us  in 

exchange  for  any  of  our  goods  exactly  the  same  as  a  postoffice 
money  order.  If  you  have  a  banker’s  check  or  a  bank  draft,  or  if  you 
have  a  checking  account  of  your  own,  and  will  make  a  check  to  the 
amount  you  wisli  to  purchase  and  go  to  your  bank  and  have  the  check 
certified,  you  can  send  your  check  or  the  bank’s  check  or  the  bank  draft, 
endorsed  payable  to  our  order,  to  us,  ordering  any  kind  of  goods  in  our 
catalogue  and  we  will  accept  these  checks  exactly  the  same  as  cash. 
FAD  cyaupi  r  if  in  exchange  for  your  produce,  your  labor  or 
run  CAHmrLXj  otherwise,  you  have  been  paid  a  sum  of  money  in 
a  check  or  bank  draft,  go  to  your  banker  and  ask  for  a  banker’s  check  or 
a  bank  draft  drawn  in  our  favor  for  the  amount  you  want  to  send  us,  or 
if  you  hold  a  banker’s  check,  clearing  house  check  or  a  bank  draft  and 
you  wish  to  send  the  entire  amount  to  us  for  merchandise,  simply  write 


on  the  back  of  the  check,  “  Pay  to  the  order  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.," 
sign  your  name  and  send  it  to  us  with  yourorder  for  goods,  and  it  will  be 
accepted  by  us  exactly  the  same  as  if  you  had  sent  us  a  postoffice  money 
order,  express  money  order  or  even  exactly  the  same  as  gold. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  BALANCE  IN  THE  BANK  checkT  clearing 

house  check  or  bank  draft,  or  if  you  have  any  cattle  or  grain  or  other 
produce  which  you  can  exchange  for  checks  or  drafts,  such  checks  or 
drafts  will  be  accepted  by  us  exactly  the  same  as  cash  in  exchange  for 
any  goods  in  our  catalogue. 

SEND  US  THE  CHECK  OR  DRAFT  YOU  HAVE  ”  ““t, “ 

check,  first  having  it  certified  to  by  your  banker,  or  if  you  want  to 
send  for  a  lesser  amount  of  goods,  take  the  draft  or  check  you  have,  go 
to  the  bank  and  have  the  bank  divide  it,  making  one  check  or  draft  to 
our  order  for  the  amount  you  wish  to  send  to  us.  .... 

IF  YOU  HAVE  MONEY  IN  THE  BANK  or  draft  you  can  send  it 

to  ns  in  exchange  for  any  merchandise  in  our  catalogue  at  our 
lowest  prices,  and  by  us  it  will  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  if  it 
were  gold. 


Chicago. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

What  caused  the  ruti  upon  the  trust  com¬ 
panies  of  NeW  York  recently?  A  READER 

Netv  York. 

The  teasoiis  for  the  rdeeilt  financial 
flurry  date  back  for  two  years  or  illofd, 
when  the  people  first  began  to  get  a  defb 
nite  idea  Of  the  methods  of  high  finance. 
The  distrust  has  since  increased  with 
each  rtew  revelation  of  frenzied  finance. 
The  peojtle  saw  millions  of  American 
Steel  stock  issued  on  which  four  per 
cent  dividends  were  regularly  paid  liiltil 
the  stock  was  loaded  on  the  public  at 
from  $40  to  $50  a  share.  Then  the  divi¬ 
dends  were  stopped  and  the  stock 
dropped  to  $8  a  share.  They  saw  this 
and  similar  tricks  worked  by  men  of  the 
most  boastful  reputation.  They  saw 
Harriman  buy  up  the  control  of  one  rail¬ 
road  after  another  with  the  funds  of  the 
ones  he  controlled  before.  They  have 
seen  bonds  coined,  stocks  counterfeited, 
and  companies  looted  for  the  personal 
benefit  of  the  men  who  control  them,  and 
all  in  flagrant  violation  of  law.  Men 
have  seen  the  dollars  that  they  have 
saved  and  intrusted  to  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  as  a  safeguard  for  their  wives  and 
children  used  as  gambling  chips  in  the 
game  of  blph  finance.  Even  more,  they 
have  seen  that  this  insurance  motley  has 
been  used  to  Corrupt  Voters  at  elections, 
to  bribe  legislators  and  to  control  monop¬ 
olies  which  extort  excessive  profits  from 
the_  people,  thus  Using  the  accumulated 
savings  of  the  people  themselves  to 
plague  and  torment  them.  These  tilings 
and  thousands  of  similar  transactions 
have  been  done  in  plain  violation  of  the 
law,  but  none  of  the  offenders  have  been 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  to  answer 
for  their  crimes.  Coming  down  to  re¬ 
cent  events,  Governor  Hughes’  Utilities 
Commission  has  been  showing  how  cap¬ 
tains  of  industry  have  looted  and  bank¬ 
rupted  one  of  the  most  profitable  surface 
railroad  properties  of  the  known  world. 
It  has  been  shown  .that  a  doubtful  fran¬ 
chise  for  a  line  through  one  of  the  city 
streets  was  purchased  by  the  directors  of 
one  of  the  existent  lines  for  a  million 
dollars  and  paid  for  out  of  the  money 
belonging  to  the  stockholders ;  but  the 
seller  kept  only  $250,000  for  himself  and 
paid  the  rest  over  in  equal  personal  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  directors  who  bought  the 
paper  road.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  money  Was  changed 
from  the  till  of  the  stockholders  to  the 
pockets  of  the  directors.  If  a  poor  man 
had  got  possession  of  a  loaf  of  bread  to' 
feed  a  starving  child  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  Would  be  in  the  lockup 
before  night,  and  We  would  be  told  of 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  the  law ;  blit  when  these  revelations 
of  high  finance  came  out  our  reform  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  just  discovered  a  fishing 
trip  he  had  planned.  All  of  these  reve¬ 
lations  have  convinced  the  people  that 
the  men  at  the  head  of  our  iarge  finan¬ 
cial  and  industrial  institutions  are  the 
greatest  anarchists  in  the  world.  They 
seem  to  think  that  laws  were  not  made 
for  them  to  obey ;  but  only  for  the  re¬ 
striction  of  the  common  people.  They 
violate  a  law  with  as  little  compunction 
as  they  kill  a  snake.  The  confidence  of 
the  people  was  already  strained  to  the 
breaking  point,  when  it  was  announced 
that  Hcinze  had  failed  in  his  efforts  to 
corner  copper ;  that  in  his  plan  to  do  so 
he  had  used  the  funds  of  the  banks  and 
trust  company  he  controlled,  and  had 
appealed  to  other  banks  to  help  him  out 
of  the  difficulty.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  learned  that  Morse,  the  ice  king,  had 
been  using  the  funds  of  one  bank  after 
another  to  buy  up  control  of  other  banks 
and  trust  companies,  just  as  Harriman 
had  done  with  railroads.  The  portion  of 
depositors’  money  which  was  not  used 
for  this  purpose  was  devoted  to  securing 
a  monopoly  of  the  ice  business  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country,  and  of  steam¬ 
ship  navigation.  He  also  ran  the  inevit¬ 
able  limit,  and  wanted  help  from  the 
other  banks.  To  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  Clearing  House  Committee  of  the 
National  Banks  of  the  city,  Heinze  and 
Morse  with  their  dummy  directors  were 
forced  to  resign  before  any  relief 
was  given  the  banks  they  previous¬ 
ly  controlled.  Rumors  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  other  banks  and  trust  companies 
followed.  These  weaknesses  were  due 
to  the  illegal  use  of  the  funds  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  by  their  officers  and  directors. 
Business  men  feared  that  the  deposits  on 
which  they  depended  for  the  daily  con¬ 
duct  of  their  business  would  be  tied  up 
indefinitely,  and  began  to  transfer  them 
to  safe  depositories.  Many  poor  people, 
fearing  to  lose  the  savings  of  a  lifetime, 
sought  to  withdraw  their  deposits.  Much 
of  these  withdrawals  was  taken  out  of 
circulation,  and  the  money  stringency  was 
thus  automatically  increased. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  blame  President  Roosevelt  for  this  dis¬ 
turbance,  because  he  has  called  attention 
to  some  of  the  evils  of  big  corporations, 

and  has  prosecuted  some  corporations  for 


violations  of  the  law.  This  complaint  is 
instigated  by  the  law  breakers.  They 
would  like  a  license  to  continue  their  pil¬ 
lage  and  robbery.  They  think  to  stay 
the  President’s  hands  by  creating  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  is  responsible  for  this 
financial  disturbance.  Just  as  well  blame 
the  surgeon  for  locating  the  tumor.  He 
may  create  some  family  disturbance  by 
the  revelation,  and  if  he  plunges  the 
knife  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble  the  shock 
may  prostrate  the  patient  for  a  time;  but 
the  operation  saves  his  life. 

Railroad  presidents  and  trust  magnates 
atid  high  financiers  generally  cannot  go 
oil  indefinitely  violating  law  and  pilfer¬ 
ing  the  people’s  money  without  creating 
distrust  and  irritation,  blit  it  is  better  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  people, 
that  the?'  be  brought  under  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  law  peaceably  rather  than  allow 
them  to  go  on  in  their  reckless  defiance 
until  the  people,  impatient  of  their  domi¬ 
nation,  use  more  radical  means  to  end 
their  lawlessness,  and  cause  a  worse  dis¬ 
turbance  of  peace  and  credit. 

The  security  of  these  large  and  ill-got¬ 
ten  fortunes  depends  on  the  stability  of 
the  laws  which  these  blind  despots  hold 
so  lightly  themselves.  Chancellor  Day, 
whose  Syracuse  University  has  received 
liberal  donations  from  Standard  Oil 
magnates,  has  been  one  of  the  President’s 
severest  critics.  In  a  recent  interview 
he  says  with  some  force  that  with  all 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  denunciation  of  corpor¬ 
ate  wealth,  dot  one  criminal  has  been  sent 
to  jail.  The  criticism  is  just  enough; 
but  it  is  rather  an  ungrateful  reward  to 
the  President  for  his  extreme  considera¬ 
tion  in  prosecuting  the  companies  in 
civil  courts,  when  he  might  have  indicted 
the  officers  of  the  companies  for  crime. 
If  one  of  the  big  life  insurance  criminals 
had  gone  behind  the  bars,  where  many 
of  them  belonged  two  years  ago,  there 
would  have  been  no  financial  flurry  now. 
It  is  all  well  enough  to  drive  the  Heinzes 
and  the  Morses  out  of  the  control  of 
banks;  but  at  best  they  were  only  the 
puppets  of  the  kennel  awkwardly  at¬ 
tempting  the  financial  gymnastics  of  older 
and  better-trained  performers.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  lost  confidence  in  stocks  and 
bonds  and  banking  houses,  because  they 
know  the  big  men  who  control  them  ma¬ 
nipulate  them  for  personal  profit  con¬ 
trary  to  law  and  justice;  and  so  power¬ 
ful  have  these  financial  magnates  become 
that  no  official  seems  bold  enough  or 
honest  enough  to  suggest  a  criminal  in¬ 
dictment.  Put  one  real  leader  of  high 
finance  where  he  will  look  through  prison 
bars,  and  you  will  not  wait  long  for  the 
restoration  of  confidence  nor  the  return 
of  capital  from  its  hiding  places  to  the 
channels  of  trade. 

Lnst  December  I  had  an  order  from  the 
Alberta  Nursery  and  Seed  Company,  Cal¬ 
gary.  Alberta,  Canada,  for  12  barrels  of 
potatoes  to  be  shipped  In  tile  Spring.  April 
22  t  received  their  advice  to  ship,  which  I 
did  promptly,  it  seems  that  three  barrels 
were  delayed  a  few  days  in  transportation,  I 
and  these  I  hey  did  not  accept,  and  refused  to 
pay  for  them.  The  amount  due  me  for  these 
potatoes  is  $18.37.  If-  you  think  my  claim 
just  I  wish  you  would  try  to  collect  it  for  me. 

Vermont.  l.  b.  s. 

After  going  over  all  the  correspond¬ 
ence  we  certainly  felt  that  this  farmer 
had  a  just  claim,  and  we  wrote  the 
company  about  it ;  but  they  have  failed  to 
make  any  reply.  The  treatment  of  this 
farmer  by  the  above  company  is  about  one 
of  the  most  contemptible  pieces  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The  order 
for  the  potatoes  was  definite  and  the  in¬ 
structions  to  ship  were  promptly  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  goods  were  theirs  when  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  railroad  company.  There 
was  only  a  few  days’  delay  at  best,  but 
if  they  suffered  any  damages  their  plain 
duty  w'as  to  accept  them  and  hold  the 
railroad  responsible  for  the  loss.  As  it 
was,  they  simply  saw  an  easy  way  out  of 
it  for  themselves  not  to  accept  them  and 
then  to  refuse  to  pay  for  them.  The 
farmer,  being  a  resident  of  Vermont, 
could  not  well  afford  to  go  to  Canada  to 
sue  for  three  barrels  of  potatoes.  We 
arc  finding  so  much  of  this  contemptible 
small  trickery  in  taking  advantage  of  a 
farmer’s  position  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  find  it  hard  not  to  refer 
to  such  concerns  with  the  words  of  re¬ 
proach  and  contempt,  which  they  so 
richly  merit.  Sooner  or  later  farmers 
will  have  to  treat  their  customers  as 
others  treat  them — simply  insist  on  cash 
with  the  order  before  shipping  goods. 
That  is  the  treatment  we  would  especial¬ 
ly  recommend  for  the  Alberta  Nursery 
and  Seed  Company,  Limited. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Laclede  Land  and  Improvement 
Company,  located  in  Reynolds  County,  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Missouri?  Would  land  in 
this  part  of  the  country  he  a  safe  investment 
for  fruit  growing?  Is  the  climate  healthful? 

Ohio.  j.  n.  O. 

Reynolds  County,  Missouri,  is  a  very 
good  farm  section,  but  our  information  is 
that  the  particular  land  in  question  is  not 
what  we  could  recommend  as  a  desirable 
investment  at  prices  asked  for  it. 


I  hand  you  check  for  two  years  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Some  one  has  been  send¬ 
ing  it  to  me  for  several  weeks,  and  we  find 
many  good  ideas  in  vour  correspondence. 
The  paper  is  worth  more  money,  as  it  is  alive 
and  doing  something.  a.  r.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  paragraph  gives  us  more 
real  encouragement  than  any  other  one 
item  that  we  have  received  in  some  time, 
corning  as  it  does  from  a  man  of  pro¬ 
fessional  mental  training  and  a  farmer 
who  has  attained  conspicuous  success  in 
specialized  farming.  When  a  man  of 
such  parts  writes  with  so  much  apprecia¬ 
tion.  and  backs  up  his  sentiments  with  a 
remittance  for  a  two-year  subscription  as 
a  result  of  a  10-weeks’  order  sent  without 
his  knowledge  by  some  mutual  friend, 
then  we  feel  that  our  honest  effort  to 
be  in  some  measure  helpful  to  the  farm¬ 
ing  community  is  being  appreciated,  and 
such  acknowledgment  is  an  assurance  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  work.  There 
is  a  thought  in  this  note  also  for  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  to  send  a  10- 
weeks’  subscription  for  a  neighbor.  It  is 
this  co-operation  on  the  part  of  old  sub¬ 
scribers  that  makes  such  a  paper  as  Thf 
R.  N.-Y.  possible.  Don’t  forget  this 
when  you  have  an  opportunity  to  send 
a  name  and  a  dime.  j.  j.  d. 


Feathers  on  the  ground  and 
dropping  from  sleepy, 
droopy,  half-sick  hens — 
that’s  moulting  time,  when 
e  g  g  production  usually 
ceases. 

Mr.  Poultryman,  it’s 
now  up  to  you  to  restore 
the  weakened  hens  to  nor¬ 
mal  vigor  and  put  them 
in  proper  trim  for  a  large 
egg  yield  through  the 
coming  winter.  Give 
them  each  morning 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

in  the  warm  mess.  It  vitalizes  and 
“tones”  the  drooping-  bodies,  aids  di¬ 
gestion  and  carries  off  the  clogging 
poisons  that  weaken  anddebilitate  the 
hen.  Thus  it  shortens  the  moulting 
season  and  hastens  the  return  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is 
the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  P., 
D.V.  S.).  It  makes  hens  lay, market 
fowls  fat,  chicks  grow  fast  and  also 
wardsoff  all  poultry  diseases.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  poultrymen  and 
sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

Costs  a  penny  a  day  for  30  fowls. 

1M  lbs.,  25c, ,  mail  or  1  Except  in 
express,  40c.;  5  lbs.,  1 
60c.;  154  lbs.,  S1.25  ; 

25  lb.  pail,  §2.50.  J 

Send2c.  for  Dr.  Hesn  48-page 
Poultry  Book,  free. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

ASHLAND,  OHIO. 


Canada  and 
•  extreme 
Went  and 
South. 


Instant  Louse  Killer 
Kills  Lice . 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  i»end  you  100  lbs.  of  I)R. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing;  i  I  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  jour  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


STURTEVANT  ROUP  CURE* 


Cures  Roup,  colds, 
_  Canker,  etc.  Sample 

free.  \\  me  THE  E.  0.  8TCRTF.VINT  ((>.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  1110s.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 

HID  CAI  E— Cheap,  SCOTCH  COLLIES, 

rUil  OHLC  finest  of  breeding. 

J.  H.  VANDEN  BOSCH,  Jr.,  R.  I).  7,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


We  cannot  give  attention  to  anony¬ 
mous  inquiries.  Of  late  we  have  received 
several  requests  for  information  through 
this  department,  some  of  which  would 
cost  us  several  dollars  to  answer  in  defi¬ 
nite  reliable  form.  We  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  make  this  department  valua¬ 
ble  to  our  subscribers,  and  we  invite  them 
to  use  it  freely;  but  we  must  confine 
the  service  to  subscribers,  or  at  least,  to 

others  who  make  personal  request  for  it. 


EflD  C  Ml  FOX,  COON  and  RABBIT 
PUR  wHkt  HOUNDS.  Send  2-cent  stamp. 
PAXTON  YARSELL,  SHKKVE,  OHIO. 

P PDDCTQ- IL-iise  1  in  small  lots;  are  strongand 
rcnncio  healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Also,  a  few  choice  Fox  Terrier  Pups. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  price  list,  writo 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London, Ohio 

COLLIES  FOR  SALE "S3,  feist 

something  extra  fine;  two  Bitch  Pups  5  months  old 
eligible  to  record.  For  further  information  write 

T.  PAUL  PEER  ST,  Tazewell,  V». 


BONNIE  BRAE  Special  Bargains  in  Pekin' 
_  ..  Ducks  for  October  and  No- 
P0ULTRY  FARM  vember.  Mated  pens  of  five 
..  ,,  ,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ducks  and  drake  $8.00,  two 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  pens  $15.00,  selected  breed¬ 
ers  or  matured  young  ones. 
Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  1,000 
pul  lets  for  sale.  Cockerels  in  any  number.  Sixty -five 
ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  at  the  last  Poughkeepsie, 
Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows.  Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Catalogue  Free. 


WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  huge,,  symmetrical  size,  vigorons  constitu¬ 
tion  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  requirements.  Address 

L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey, 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

With  utility  and  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 
still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and  will 
sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Wo  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accopted  ordor. 


QNE-QUARTER  BLOOW  BRONZE  TOMS 

make  vigorous  poults.  At  prices  you  will  never 
regret  paying.  Ton  louse  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks.  Cata¬ 
logue.  BERT  McCONNELL,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pallets 
5  mos.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 


Pfllll  TRYMFI\|-Send  ^or  our  new  36-page  illus- 

I  UUL  I  ll  I  III  L  ll  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta, Pa. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

.100  Selected  Cockerels.  Fine  show  birds  and  breed. - 
Gvs.  All  stock  sold  on  approval,  $2  to  $50  each. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  5th  Streot,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels; 

for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Btillville,  New  York. 


IU I. LETS— 50  Buff  Wyandotte  Pullets  for  sale  for 
$1  each.  Charles  1.  Miller,  R.  F,  D.  1.  Hudson, N.  Y. 


poll  SALE,— S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  7 
*  months  old;  from  a  heavy  laying  strain ;  hardy  and 
vigorous.  II.  P.  WILSON,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS, 


Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Toulouse  Geese;  brod  to  lay 
strains;  at  one-half  price.  Collie  Pnps  the  intelligent 
kind,  females  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


CHOICE  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  farm 
raised.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 


FflR  CAI  C— Utility  Buff  Orpington  cockerels  $2  up. 
run  OHLL  w.  H.  WARREN,  Woodside,  Del. 


VAN  AT.STYNE’S  It.  I.  REDS-A  few  cocks  and 
”  cockerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at  $2  to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Colt  SALE.  Thoroughbred  Miff  Orpington  Cockerels,  $2.00  each. 
1  Klatbosh  Poultry  Yards,  1091  Hast  -18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


JUST  HEADY  FOR  LAYING— 25  Barred  P.  Rock 
”  Pullets.  Will  sell  for  $1  each  or  10  per  cent,  dis- 
counton  the  entire  lot.  H.W.  Hedges,  Freehold, N.  Y. 


Choice  S.C.  Brown  Leghorn  Gkls. 

$1.50  each.  0.  S.  COOK  JR.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


HEN'S  TEETH  AND  EGGS  ARE  SCARCE.— Feed 
Mikashel-Siliea  Poultry  Grit,  Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Send  50c.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  your  feed  dealer. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BUY  YOUIt 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

from  W.  C.  DUCKWALL,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUABS 

are  largest  and  most  prolific.  We  were  first; 
our  birds  and  methods  revolutionized  the 
industry  and  are  widely  copied.  First 
send  for  our  FREE  BOOK, 
“How  to  Make  Money 
with  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  llowaid  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


"SESST  HOMER  PIGEONS J5S. 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wni.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HESS  WILL  LAY 


twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile,  produce  better 
hatches,  heavier 'fowls,  earlier  broilers  and 
bigger  profits  if  fed  green  cut  bone,  rich  in 
protein  and  all  other  egg  elements. 

LATEST  MODEL 
«  BONE  CUTTER 

Sent  on  1 0  Day*  Free  Trial.  No  money 
in  advance.  Never  clogs.  Cuts  fast,  easy  and 
fine.  Cat'lg  free. 

r.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 


POULTRY 

SUPPLIES, 


We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs. 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice  I 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  catalog  be- 1 
fore  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  Free.  [ 
United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  G.  26-28  Vesey  St,  New  York  City. 


Produ  rer — keep 
nens  laying  steadily  all  winter 
I 'rices  14c  to  25c  per  lb.  at  dealers 
Fust’s  Egg  Record  and  valuabfi 
book  let  free.  Write  today. 

WILLIAM  RUST  &  SON8, 
Dept.  P,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


10  000  FERRETS  from  selected  breeders.  Per- 

’  feet  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  *18  j>.  Mus'd  book  and  price 
liKl  live.  s,  |,  AK\s\VOIt  l  ll,  Middleton n,  Ohio. 


THOROUGHBRED  COLLIES  FOR  SALE 

Champion  Wishaw  Clinker  strain;  registered  stock. 
Seven  Pups  five  months  old:  farm  raised;  used  to 
children  and  poultry.  These  pups  are  beauties  and 
will  make  fine  dogs. 

ITanK  LuefcenlWber,  So.  Manchester,  Conn, 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


EYE  DISEASE  OF  SHEEP. 

We  have  a  flock  of  sheep,  all  fat  and 
seemingly  in  healthy  condition,  except  that 
three  or  four  act  as  though  they  are  going 
blind.  First  they  go  around  with  their  eyes 
almost  closed,  then  their  eyes  become  milky 
and  they  walk  as  if  blind.  Can  you  give 
cause  and  remedy?  Could  it  he  that  they 
get  thistles  in  their  eyes?  There  are  a  great 
many  thistles  in  the  field.  j.  i>.  B. 

Indiana. 

Injury  from  the  sharp  “stickers”  of 
thistles  would,  of  course,  be  quite  likely 
to  cause  inflammation  (conjunctivitis) 
affecting  the  eyes  of  sheep,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  sheep  are  afflicted  with 
contagious  ophthalmia,  sometimes  called 
“infectious  conjunctivitis”  and  commonly 
“pink  eye,”  which  now  and  then  does  so 
much  damage  among  cattle  and  may  also 
spread  to  sheep.  It  is  most  apt  to  attack 
animals  that  pasture  on  low-lying  land 
along  rivers,  streams,  ponds  or  lakes, 
where  one  would  suspect  malaria.  Here 
the  germs  giving  rise  to  the  disease  seems 
to  thrive  best.  Anyhow,  many  outbreaks 
we  have  investigated  started  in  such  an 
environment.  If  it  is  the  infectious  dis¬ 
ease,  it  will  spread;  if  the  eye  trouble  is 
due  to  injuries  from  thistles,  but  few 
sheep  will  be  affected.  On  general  prin¬ 
ciples  separate  the  affected  from  the  well 
sheep,  and  treat  them  by  washing  the  eyes 
once  daily  with  a  ten  per  cent  solution 
of  boracic  acid  and  then,  each  other  day, 
puffing  between  the  eyelids  a  little  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely  pow-* 
dered  calomel  and  boracic  acid.  This  us¬ 
ually  will  prove  remedial,  and  acts  well 
in  the  eye  disease  of  cattle.  Where  for¬ 
eign  bodies  cause  the  trouble,  a  search 
should  be  made  for  them  and  their  re¬ 
moval  accomplished  after  rendering  the 
eye  insensitive  by  applying  a  few  drops 
of  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine.  A 
change  of  pasture  would  be  indicated,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  noted. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


A  CEMENT  HENHOUSE. 

For  a  cement  henhouse  I  suggest  using 
the  extra  thick  plaster  board  nailed  on 
outside  of  studding.  On  outside  apply 
cement  mixture  in  stucco  finish.  On  in¬ 
side  as  high  only  as  hens  can  reach  ap¬ 
ply  similar  cement  coat  between  studding, 
smoothed  down,  liens  will  peck  at  plaster 
board  if  not  coated  with  cement  or  other¬ 
wise  protected.  Such  a  house  will  not  be 
expensive  to  build,  can  be  neat  and  even 
artistic  in  appearance,  inexpensive  to 
maintain,  and  will  last  for  years.  '1  here 
will  be  no  dampness  from  condensation 
of  moisture  such  as  might  come  if  heavy 
cement  walls  or  walls  of  blocks  are  built. 
Stucco  finish,  as  I  understand  it,  is  simply 
cement  and  sand,  not  too  much  sand, 
thrown  on  with  a  spatula  or  stiff  brush. 
If  an  opening  is  left  to  be  covered  by  a 
cloth-covered  frame,  burlap  can  be  used, 
as  if  about  same  color  as  cement,  preserv¬ 
ing  a  uniform  appearance.  I  built  a  hen¬ 
house  of  lumber  and  cement  in  a  novel 
way  this  Summer.  Oil  sills  I  erected 
studding  2x4,  the  four-inch  way  running 
with  sills,  studs  about  30  inches  apart. 
After  frame  was  up  and  shingle  roof  on, 
with  windows  in  place,  sawed  laths  were 
ripped  into  two  pieces,  and  such  strips 
nailed  all  around  openings  between  studs 
on  the  center  of  the  studs,  and  on  sill 
in  line  with  the  center  of  studs.  By  the 
use  of  temporary  boarding  all  openings 
were  then  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  cement  to  3/4  parts  of  sand.  The 
walls  of  this  house  are  thus  but  two 
inches  thick,  but  the  cement  slabs  are 
formed  with  a  double  flange  all  around 
the  sides  and  bottom,  by  the  use  of  the 
nailed  strip,  and  are  thus  perfectly  se¬ 
cure.  Such  henhouses,  especially  in  su¬ 
burban  dooryards,  will  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  what  we  usually  see,  so 
do  not  let  us  condemn  the  use  of  cement. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  george  white. 


THE  USE  OF  PAPER  MILK  BOTTLES. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  paper  milk  bottles, 
and  do  you  think  they  will  come,  into  use 
in  place  of  glass? 

I  have  made  investigations  of  the  paper 
bottle  made  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  am  not 
just  quite  sure  whether  they  will  be  aide  to 
make  it  to  come  within  the  humble  milkman’s 
purse  or  not.  You  know  people  like  to  see 
the  cream,  but  still  they  don't  like  broken 
glass  in  their  milk.  We  give  them  both,  and 
would  be  very  glad  when  the  time  comes 
when  we  can  have  something  instead  of  glass 
to  handle  milk  in.  s.  francisco. 

I  have  never  used  paper  bottles.  For 
sanitary  reasons,  if  no  other,  I  do  not  think 
they  will  prove  a  great  success,  even  though 
they  will  be  used  only  once.  When  glass 
bottles  can  be  bought  at  four  cents  each, 
which  may  be  refilled  any  number  of  times, 
I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  economy 
will  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  paper  bottles 
should  become  popular.  While  I  am  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  lookout  for  anything  new  that 
may  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  my 
product,  I  am  loath  to  believe  the  paper 
bottle  an  improvement.  A  clean  glass  bottle 
seems  to  be,  to  me  at  least,  the  acme  of 
perfection  as  a  sanitary  milk  receptacle. 

ALBERT  SCHIMMEL. 

We  have  seen  samples  of  paper  milk  pack¬ 
ages,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  a  paper  pack¬ 
age  which  seemed  to  be  as  good  as  the  glass 
bottles.  The  trouble  Is  that  these  packages 
which  I  have  seen  do  not  hold  the  milk  se¬ 
curely,  and  they  will  not  withstand  the  hard 
treatment  incident  to  icing  and  shipment.  Of 
course,  some  persons  will  object  to  the  new 
package  because  it  does  not  show  the  cream, 
and  for  various  other  reasons  which  are  of 
small  importance.  I  believe  that  these  pack¬ 
ages  promise  well,  and  am  hoping  soon  to  see 
one  that  is  satisfactory.  R.  a.  pearson. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  paper 
milk  bottles,  and  believe  that  they  will  be 
the  only  kind  used  in  the  not  distant  future. 
They  have  two  objections,  both  of  which  may 
be  overcome ;  the  greatest  one,  their  opacity, 
preventing  the  housewife  seeing  that  cream 
ring  which  she  always  looks  for  the  first 
thing,  will  disappear  when  she  is  educated 
up  to  the  point  of  preferring  clean  skim-milk 
to  dangerously  filthy  cream.  The  other  ob¬ 
jection  is  that  they  cannot  readily  be  sealed ; 
this  trouble  I  believe  is  about  to  be  solved 
by  an  ingenious  man  who  has  given  it  much 
thought.  With  a  milking  machine  that  can 
lie  kept  clean,  drawing  the  milk  and  imme¬ 
diately  cooling  it  in  vacuum,  and  then  bottl¬ 
ing  and  sealing  it  in  paper  bottles,  the  milk 
milleniuru  will  have  arrived,  and  the  lives 
of  ten  thousand  babies  will  lie  saved  each 
year  in  this  country  alone.  E.  M.  santee. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  »8. 


SEVERE  ECZEMA  CURED 

Southern  Woman  Suffered  Three 
Years — Hands  and  Eye  Affected 
—Gives  Thanks  Because  She 
Tried  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“My  wife  was  taken  badly  with  eczema 
for  three  years,  and  she  employed  a  doc¬ 
tor  with  no  effect  at  all  until  she  em¬ 
ployed  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment..  One 
of  her  hands  and  her  left  eye  were  badly 
affected,  and  when  she  would  stop  using 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  the  eczema 
came  back,  hut  very  slightly;  hut  it  did 
her  a  sight  of  good.  Then  we  complied 
with  the  instructions  in  using  the  entire 
set  of  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  my  wife  is 
entirely  recovered.  She  thanks  Cuticura 
very  much,  and  will  recommend  it  high¬ 
ly  in  our  locality  and  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  our  parish.  God  bless  you  for 
the  sake  of  suffering  humanity.  I.  M. 
Robert,  Hydropolis,  La.,  Jan.  5  and  Sept. 
1,  1906.” 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIOE, 


iVhether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 
,lf.  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide 
skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
orless  and  moth-|>roof  for  robe,  rug, 
at  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  when 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
th  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc- 
>ns.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tiners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 

imal  skins  in  the  world. 

We  make  and  sell  Natural  Back 
illoway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
id  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
id  fur  lined  coats;  also  do  taxidermy 

moiintinir 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
J16  Mill  Street.  Rochester,  N.  ¥. 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 


SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCH ERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH. 

Running  in  ago  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  and 
grays:  weigh  from  1600  to  2200  lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  ],2and  three  years. 
Also  tliero  is  a  lot  of  line  Belgian  and  Percheron  niares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


JACKS 

Imported  Catalonia,  Majorca  and  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  saddle  horses,  trotting 
and  pacing  stallions,  Poland  China  and  ramwortn 
Hogs.  Our  importation  of  Spanish  Jacks  whicn 
arrived  August  12th,  are  the  largest  and  finest  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States.  Our  herd  of  "  am- 
worths  are  headod  by  the  first  and  second  prize 
Boars  at  the  Royal  Show  in  England.  Our  catalogue 
is  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder.  \\  rite 
us  your  wants  or  visit  our  farms. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO..  Lexington.  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN  :  Croenvillo,  Texas. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Choice  Imported  and  Home-bred 
Aged  Rams,  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs. 

Get  our  prices,  etc.  before  purchas¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 

NUTWOOD  FARMS, 

R.  F.  D.  4  -  -  Syracuse,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route2,Haramondsport,  N.Y. 

COR  SALE— Registered  Dorset  and  Delaine  Rams; 

1  1  Short  Horn  Bull  Calf  5  weeks  old.  Poland 
China  Pigs.  J.  D.  McKNIGHT,  R.  1,  Bakerstown,  Pa. 

Computing  Nutritive  Ratios 

For  feeding  all  classes  of  animals  made  easy  by 
use  of  a  little  device  just  invented.  Address 
HENRY  W.  JEFFERS,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 

RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  numbering  SO  Head,  headed  by  the  Im¬ 
ported  Champion,  Howie’S  Fizzaway. 
PRIZE-WINNERS  AND  PKODIJCKKS. 
STOCK  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  BULL  CALVES 
sired  by  Fizzaway  and  dams  of  remarkable  produc¬ 
tion  a  specialty.  Inspection  invited. 

J.  F.  CoNVKitSK  &  Co.,  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

REG.  POLAND  CHINAS. 

Gilts  and  Service  Boars  and  August  Pigs. 

L.  S.  TYLER,  Laceyville,  Penn. 

fHF^HIDpCi  THE  NEW  YORK 
Oil  LJII  I  IVLU.  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned;  quick  growersand 
easy  keepers.  Your.g  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Itbaca.N.  Y. 

English  Berkshire  Pigs  $5  to  $8;  pairs  not  akin 
L<  $15;  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  cheap;  Pekin  Ducks, 
Bf.  Orp.  cockerels  $1 .  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

PURE  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  S!^rles 

SETH  GORDON,  DUNN  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug..  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow; 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  with  pedigree;  Brood  sows  $25 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pliarsalia,  N.  Y. 

STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

ll/C  nCCCD-6  Spring  Gilts,  1  Yearling 
W  L  lltirn  Sows  and  4  Full  Age  Sows. 

11  U  U  ‘  1  1-1 1  All  bred  to  choiee  boars  for  Feb’y 
and  March  farrowing.  Also  offer  2  full  age  boars 
at  low  price.  Will  sell  one  yearling  son  of  Master¬ 
piece  77000,  and  ono  fall  boar  by  Longfellow  Premier 
Pitts  89100.  For  choice  summer  and  fall  pigs  write  to 
RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y, 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 

jfig’  Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  00., Cochran ville, Pa 

rnn  o  ii  c-duroc  jersey  red  swine. 

lUll  vALC  Stock  of  all  ages.  Some  nice  boars 
ready  for  immediate  use;  finest  herd  east  of  Ohio 
River;  also  some  choice  rams  for  sale;  Delaine 
Merinos  long  wool  ami  heavy  shearers.  Address 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece. 

Special  offering  of  pigs  10  weeks  old. 

H.  C.  6  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for  service 
and  a  splendid  bunch  of  young  sows.  A  Iso  young  pigs. 

They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific,  early  maturing 
kind  for  which  the 

KALORAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yau,  New  York. 

Chester  White  and  Cheshire^ 
X  IW*  I  iM  F"  A  choice  lot  of  young'  boars 

OVVIllL  and  sows. 

E.  S.  HILL,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Spring  far¬ 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Full  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FKEJft’H,  Atwater,  New  York. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  -  Cortland.  New  York. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$30.00  to  $35.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  PHOTOGRAPHS  and  Pedigrkks. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr 
RIVEN BURGH BROS.,Hillnurst  Farm, Oneida, N.Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  alt  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  OOKTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N  .  J. 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  si/.o  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  anti  tire 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

50  H.  F.  HEIFERS 

of  best  breeding' and  individuality  and  bred  to 
tin*  best  bulls  living,  due  to  calve  between  now 
and  next  April.  Write  for  particulars. 

Must  Sell  to  Make  Room. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


30  DAY  SALE. 

Before  going  into  Winter  quarters,  we  want  to  sell 
1O0  head  of  high  class  cattle— cows,  heifers, 
calves  of  both  sexes,  and  two  or  throe  yearling  bulls. 
In  order  to  reduce  our  numbers  at  once,  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  special  prices  to  immediate  purchasers.  Send 
for  our  300  page  catalogue,  and  when  writing,  tie  sure 
to  tell  us  just  what  you  want,  giving  also  an  idea  of 
the  price  you  expect  to  pay,  which  will  assist  us  in 
making  selections  for  you,  from  the  400  head  we  now 
have  on  hand.  STEVl'lNK  BROS. -HASTINGS  CO., 
Brookside  Herd,  (established  1876,)  Liverpool,  N.  Y, 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
tliis  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Krattleboro,  Vt. 


FOIt  SALK— Pure  bred  Holstein  Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves.  The  best  goods  for  the  least 
money.  Write  promptly. 

\V.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  New  York. 


HOLSTKIN -FKI K SIAN  SERVICE  HULLS- 1 

have  a  few  very  fine  registered  stock  for  sale 
cheap.  They  are  about  two  years  old.  Pedigree  and 
details  upon  application.  Address 
Henry  Lacy,  Third  National  Bank,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES; 
**  fine  individuals,  richly  bred.  Address, 
Springdale  Stock  Farm,  AVyalusing,  Penn. 


WOODWARD'S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
ClreuUrt  Free,  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON,  LOCKPORT.  N.Y 


ANGUS 


CATTLE  AND  POLAND  CHINA  f()R 

10  young  bulls— 30  pigs.  ...  . 

Address M YER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del.  oALt 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AIIQCI  CADM-JJERSEY  CATTLE  ONLY! 

HU  ll  LL  I  nlHIl  Do  not  ask  us  what  we  have  for 
le  but  tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell 
u  something  different.  Laurel  Farm, Hamilton, N.Y. 


Hum  C  A  DM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UllIU  inlnil  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
baud.  M.  L.  BEN  HAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  01215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1004.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES 

Three  choice  yearling  sows,  bred  to  Masters’ 
Chief  No.  98466,  a  son  of  Masterpiece. 

Eight  very  fine  boars,  June  farrow,  sired  by 
Baron  Duke  82nd,  a  son  of  Premier  Longfellow, 
Grand  Champion  at  Universal  Exposition. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

B.  E.  HUNT,  Reading  Center,  N.  Y, 
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“THE  FAMILY  COW.” 

The  crops  had  failed  in  Ireland  and 
famine  stared  the  people  in  the  face.  Pat 
met  Mike  and  the  following  conversation 
took  place : 

“Whativcr  will  we  do,  Moike?  The 
praties  are  no  good  at  all,  at  all.  Shure, 
we  will  all  starve  1” 

“Indade,  we  will  not  starve.  I  have  a 
coze.” 

“But  your  cow  will  starve.  There  is 
no  hay.” 

“Sure,  she  will  not  starve.  She  sucks 
herself 

Here  was  an  ideal  family  cow :  One 
that  not  only  provided  food  for  the  fam¬ 
ily,  but  provided  her  own  food.  But  here 
in  America  we  are  willing  to  provide  the 
food  for  bossy  if  she  is  not  too  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  the  kind,  and  will  give  us  all 
of  the  milk.  I  began  this  article  with 
dialogue  between  Pat  and  Mike  because 
it  comes  near  describing  what  some  peo¬ 
ple  expect  of  the  family  cow.  She  us¬ 
ually  has  but  a  limited  run  of  pasture, 
and  is  expected  to  eat  the  refuse  from  the 
kitchen  and  the  garden.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  market  garden,  and  while  the  refuse  is 
abundant,  a  big  quantity  must  be  eaten 
to  supply  the  proper  amount  of  nourish¬ 
ment  for  her  maintenance,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  flow  of  milk.  Therefore  the 
family  cow  should  have  a  big  storage 
room,  but  she  should  not  be  too  big  of 
frame  or  too  much  will  be  required  to 
maintain  her.  There  is  no  profit  in  keep- 


example  of  this  is  in  the  family  of  Jer¬ 
seys  known  as  the  St.  Lamberts,  which 
were  developed  in  Canada. 

1  his  family  of  Jerseys  has  been  bred 
for  big  production  at  the  sacrifice  of 
beauty  for  so  long  a  time  that  were  it 
not  for  their  color,  one  would  fail  to 
recognize  some  of  them  as  Jerseys.  For 
those  who  have  cared  to  maintain  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  island  cattle, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  import  new  blood 
from  time  to  time  to  overcome  these 
American  tendencies.  Breeders  of  other 
cattle  have  been  very  jealous  of  the  place 
that  the  Jersey  cow  has  held  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  have  tried  by  every  method  to  de¬ 
tract  from  her  value.  The  most  popular 
of  these  canards  was  the  statement  that 
the  Jersey’s  milk  was  nothing  but  fat 
and  water.  They  claimed  that  the  milk 
was  lacking  in  casein-  or  albuminoids,  and 
therefore  was  really  not  as  valuable  as 
food  as  the  milk  that  contained  less  fat. 
But  happily,  this  is  found  to  be  untrue, 
the  fact  being  that  the  albuminoids  fol¬ 
low  the  fat  in  proportion  more  closely 
in  milk  testing  from  four  per  cent  tc 
six  per  cent  fat  than  in  milk  of  a  lower 
percentage.  This  is  now  very  generally 
known  among  the  dairymen  who  sell  their 
milk  to  the  shipping  stations,  it  being  a 
very  common  occurrence  for  their  milk 
to  fall  below  the  legal  requirement  of  12 
per  cent  total  solids,  but  rarely  below 
three  per  cent  fat. 

Another  quality  that  makes  the  Jersey 


A  TYPICAL  FAMILY  COW.  Fig.  432. 


ing  three  or  four  hundred  extra  pounds 
of  cow  for  10  years,  to  be  ultimately  con¬ 
verted  into  a  “canncr”  at  2]/2  cents  per 
pound.  The  market  garden  was  the 
mother  of  the  original  “family  cow.” 
Those  wonderful  little  islands  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  which  are  so  productive  that 
they  rent  for  $100  per  acre,  are  the  homes 
of  the  greatest  market  gardens  in  the 
world,  and  there  the  cows  are  all  “fam¬ 
ily  cows;”  never  running  loose  at  pas¬ 
ture,  but  picketed  out  on  a  small  grass 
plot,  and  fed  largely  on  roots  and  refuse 
of  the  gardens,  a  breed  of  family  cows 
has  unconsciously  been  produced.  I  say 
“a  breed”  because  the  cattle  of  both 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  were  originally  one 
breed — the  breed  of  family  cows.  But 
they  have  been  divided  into  two  breeds, 
according  to  the  tastes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  islands,  and  I  think  that  the 
American  people  generally  agree  with 
the  taste  of  the  Jersey  islander  and  pre¬ 
fer  the  Jersey  to  the  Guernsey  cow.  The 
reason  for  this  preference  is  that  the  Jer¬ 
sey  is  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two,  and 
one  likes  a  handsome  cow  just  as  much 
as  one  does  a  handsome  horse.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  mules  are  hardier  than 
horses,  but  they  will  never  become  popu¬ 
lar1  as  “family  horses.” 

The  Jersey  cattle  in  America  have, 
some  of  them,  been  bred  away  from  the. 
ideal  family  cow  type,  and  indeed,  our 
climate  and  the  liberal  feeding  methods 
of  the  breeders  would  naturally  tend  to 
produce  coarser  cattle.  A  very  noticeable 


pre-eminently  a  family  cow  is  her  per¬ 
sistency  in  giving  milk,  many  of  them 
keeping  up  their  flow  of  milk  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  persistency  was  shown  in  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cow,  Blossom  of  Florence,  a  member 
of  the  Dairy  Cow  Demonstration  at  St. 
Louis.  This  cow  was  in  milk  for  67 
days  before  the  test  began,  during  which 
she  gave  2,654  pounds  of  milk  which  con¬ 
tained  134  pounds  of  butter.  During  the 
public  test  of  the  following  120  days,  she 
gave  4,906  pounds  of  milk  containing 
278?4  pounds. of  butter,  an  average  of  40.9 
pounds  of  milk  and  2.32  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  day,  and  the  most  remarkable 
thing  of  all  is  the  fact  that  her  best  seven 
days’  work  was  the  last  week  of  the  test, 
when  she  gave  2S5.5  pounds  of  milk,  183 
days  after  calving.  j.  grant  morse. 


Gentleman  Lodger:  “I  say,  Mrs.  Nap- 
per ;  I  don’t  care  for  your  bacon  this 
morning!  It  doesn’t  seem  fresh.”  Mrs. 
Napper:  “Very  strange,  sir.  The  shop¬ 
man  said  it  was  only  cured  last  week.” 
Gentleman  Lodger:  “Well,  it  must  have 
had  a  relapse.” — Punch. 

“So  the  big  touring  car  came  within 
an  inch  of  running  down  your  bronco?” 
said  the  new  arrival.  “Did  you  take  the 
number?”  “You  bet  I  did,  pard,”  replied 
Amber  Pete,  as  he  jubilantly  displayed  a 
piece  of  punctured  tin.  “I  took  it  right 
off  at  the  second  shot.  Here  it  is.” — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trough  is  no  place  to  put 
I  butter. 

Wide  awake  farmers  want  the 
cream  separator  that  skims  the  clean¬ 
est.  It  means  more  profit— better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  separator  that’s 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  any  other 


rM 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  “I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The  skimming  is  the 
closest  I  have  ever  seen— just  a  trace 
1  of  fat.  I  believe  the  loss  to  be  no  great- 
er  than  one  thousandth  of  one  per 
cent.” 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub¬ 
ulars  are  different,  in  every  way,  from 
|  other  separators,  and  every  difference 
'  is  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  cat¬ 
alog  S-  153  and  valuable  free  book, 
‘‘Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


DR.  WEARE'S 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

CURES 

HEAVES 

'l  he  original  and  only  permanent 
Heave  Cure.  35  years  of  success. 
It  positively  cures  the  worst  eases. 
Don’t  experiment  with  imita¬ 
tions — try  the  old,  reliable  “Dr. 
WeareV*,  no  matter  how  bad  the 
case  or  what  else  you  have  tried. 
It  not  satisfied,  we  make  it  right. 


A  5  lb.  pkg.  (enough  toon  re  an  y  case)  by  express,  prepaid,  $2. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

Geo.  G.  Mulliner  &  Co.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

_  in  yearssale.  One  to  two  cant 
will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 

. .  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 

prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

T heNen  tonitemed,  Co., Toledo, O. 


SHOE  BOILS 

Are  Hard  to  Cure, 
yet 


AjJSORBINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 
blemish.  Does  not.  blister  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked.  $2.00per  bottle, delivered.  Book  ti-G  Free. 

ABSORBIN'*;,  JIt.  for  mankind,  01.00  per 
bottle.  Cures  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  Bain 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield. Mass. 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infallible  guide.  Makesevory  man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

1  nsures  sou  nd  horses.  Cu  res  splint, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  $100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  is  possiblo. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.. 

30  Bevorly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  all  blisters:  they  givt 
only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


CHAIN  HANGING 


The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 

SMITH'S  SELF-ADJUSTING 
SWING  STANCHION. 

Thousands  in  use.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFC.  CO., 
Cor.  Lake  and  Water  Sts., 
Elmira,  New  York. 


WARRINER’S  hSKS'iKg  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Viee-Presi 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind., says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Grinder 


AN  EAR 

Corn 

light  power.  Will  grind  ear  corn  oi 
any  kind  of  small  grain  Into  ideal  feed 
Can  be  regulated  tosuitpower.  Large: 
mills  for  stronger  power.  Sweep  mills 
simple  and  geared.  Write  for  booklet 
and  guarantee. 

The  Star  Mfg.  Co. 
Depot  St..  New  Lexington,  Ohi< 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINCER  *  BRO. 
Wrlghtsvllle,  Pa. 


Big  interest  on  pir  investment. 


A  Farmer  who  knew  said  that  if  a  man 
did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  a 
manure  spreader,  he  could  afford 
to  borrow  it,  pay  50  per  cent  interest,  and 
still  make  money. 

This  shows  how  extremely  profitable 
the  use  of  a  manure  spreader  is. 

It  will  make  more  than  50  per  cent  per 
year  on  the  investment. 

It  increases  the  fertilizing  value  of 
barnyard  manure,  the  only  fertilizer 
produced  on  the  farm,  fully  100  per 
cent,  and  when  you  remember  that  this 
barnyard  manure  is  worth  12.00  or  more 
per  ton,  you  know  how  much  money  a 
spreader  makes  for  you  on  every  ton  of 
manure  hauled  into  the  field 
Of  course,  you  must  be  sure  and  buy 
a  good  spreader.  We  mean  a  strong, 
dependable,  practical  machine — one 
that  you  can  load  up  day  after  day  and 
drive  into  the  field  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  that  it  will  spread  as  many  loads 
per  acre  as  you  desire. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spreaders — Corn  King, 
Cloverleaf,  and  Kemp  20th  Century,  will 
do  this.  The  Corn  King  and  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  are  return  apron  machines.  All 


are  replete  with  valuable  features,  not 
found  in  other  spreaders. 

The  vibrating  rake  on  the  Cloverleaf 
and  Corn  King  spreaders  is  one  of  their 
valuable  features.  It  levels  the  load 
before  it  reaches  the  cylinder  and  in¬ 
sures  an  even  and  uniform  distribution 
of  the  contents. 

There  are  many  excellent  features 
about  each  of  these  spreaders.  They 
are  among  the  most  substantially  built 
spreaders  on  the  market,  and  make  ma¬ 
nure  handling  easy,  agreeable,  fast  work. 
All  have  broad  tires  to  prevent  rutting, 
and  on  all.  the  front  wheels  cut  under  so 
the  spreader  can  be  turned  in  its  own 
length. 

We  suggest  that  you  look  into  the 
question  of  a  profitable  manure  spread¬ 
er  very  carefully.  The  local  agent  in 
your  town  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
line  he  handles,  or  write  the  general 
office  for  catalogues,  colored  hangers 
or  other  information  desired. 

Send  for  copy  of  "Farm  Science  ’  or 
“Wasteful  Farm  Practices”  which  con¬ 
tain  very  valuable  information  on  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
you. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Cisfcago 

(Incorporated) 
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HUMOROUS 


“The  lawyers  are  lying  low  in  that 
case.”  “You  surprise  me.  I  rather  ex¬ 
pected  there  would  be  some  tall  lying 
on  their  part.” — Baltimore  American. 

She  :  “What  was  the  noise  I  heard 
when  you  came  in?”  He:  I  really  could¬ 
n’t  say,  dear,  whether  it  was  the  night 
falling  or  the  day  breaking.” — Baltimore 
American. 

“John,  what  was  that  awful  noise  in 
the  bathroom  just  now?”  “Don’t  worry, 
my  dear,”  replied  John,  sleepily.  “It  was 
merely  a  crash  towel  falling.” — Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel. 

“So  you  think  the  President  has  the 
right  idea  about  haymaking?”  “Yes,” 
answered  Farmer  Corntossel ;  “lie  did 
what  every  other  man  in  the  business 
would  do  if  he  could — got  through  with 
one  day’s  work  and  let  it  go  at  that.” — 
Washington  Star. 

“How  is  it  a  smart-looking  chap  like 
you  never  married?”  “Well,  you  see, 
when  I  was  quite  young  I  resolved  I 
would  never  marry  until  I  found  an  ideal 
woman.  After  many  years  I  found  one.” 
“Well,  what  then?”  “She  was  looking 
for  an  ideal  man.” — Bystander. 

“The  bill  of  fare  for  Sunday  dinner 
will  be  shredded  chicken,  instead  of  baked 
chicken,”  announced  the  old  farmer  to 
the  group  of  city  boarders.  “1  I’m  !”  grunted 
one  pessimist,  “what  caused  the  change?” 
“What  caused  the  change?  Why,  by  heck, 
one  of  them  thar  racing  automobiles  just 
ran  through  my  whole  flock  of  poultry.” 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  i  PRICE 

Finest  Teas  19e,  27o  and  best  3'7c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  1  lc,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


Buy—  INGERSOLL’S  —  Best 

MIXED  PAINT 

Direct  from  Factory.  Delivered  FREE. 
YOU  SAVE  50c.  ON  EVERY  GALLON. 
All  Colors.  In  use  63  YEARS.  Endorsed  by  Orange. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Prices,  Samples,  and 
“INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK,"  all  about  Paint  and  Painting 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T- 


TaeStoddard  Ideal 


1  1-2  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 

The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farm 
work.  Fitted  with  4  inch  or  6  inch 
friction  clutch  pulley  for  running  hand 
separators.  Further  information  an<J 
prices  given  by  request. 

OTHER  SIZES  FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co.s;°;£LiT5£CT 


FOR  SALE 

ONE  8  H.-P.  STATIONARY 
GASOLINE  ENGINE, 

made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  Has  all 
modern  improvements.  In  use  about  six  mouths, 
Guaranteed  in  perfect  condition.^  Reason  for  selling, 
too  small  for  our  purpose.  Price,  f.  o.  b.,  $275. 

The  H,  Weber  &  Sons  Co.,  Oakland,  Md. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  blow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  doublo 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cutsJSO 
acres  per  day. 

JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

SEND  FOR 
CIRCULARSTOm 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 

USE  CO, 

j—3  FOR  0  .jw  higganum 

O  PLOW.  f  ■■  o  . 

lointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
md  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 

Send  for  circulars  to  the 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  00..  38  Main  Sin  Hlpuanum,  Conn. 
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A  Telephone  ? 


The  farmer  who  depends  upon  roundabout  rumor  for  his 
knowledge  of  prices  current  on  cattle,  grain  and  hay,  stands 
to  lose  money;  for  while  the  word  of  a  good  price  is  reach¬ 
ing  him  the  market  is  likely  to  drop. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  telepiione  can  get  the  latest  up-to-the- 
minute  'quotation  at  any  time — and  can  sell  his  products  when 
prices  are  highest. 

That  is  one  of  the  times  and  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it  pays 
to  have  a  telephone — that  is,  a  reliable  telephone.  The  sort  of 
telephone  that  balks  or  goes  off  duty  when  you  are  depending 
upon  it  most  never  pays  anybody  to  own  at  any  time. 

Buy  and  use  only 

Standard 


No.  1101-1102  Switchboard  shown 
hero  is  designed  especially  for  use 
In  small  towns.  Its  operation  is 
extremely  simple  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  skilled  labor. 


Apparatus  and  Equipment 

— the  sort  that  daily  carries  the  most  important 
business  of  the  country- — and  you  will  have  a 
telephone  that  will  pay  you  in  a  hundred  ways. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  Information  on  Rural  and 
Suburban  Equipment 

Western  Electric  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  all  Ap¬ 
paratus  and  Equipment  usejd  in  the  Construction, 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Telephone  Plants 

New  York  Pittsburg  St.  Paul  Omaha  San  Francisco 

Philadelphia  Cincinnati  Des  Moines  Denver  Los  Angeles 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  St.  Louis  Salt  Lake  City 

Harrisburg  Chicago  Kansas  City  Seattle 

Northrrn  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltu. 

Montreal  Winnipeg 

Use  Address  Nearest  You 


THE  ORIGINAL 

DeLOACH  SAW  MILL 

For  25  Years  The  Standard. 
Copied  by  Many.  Equalled  by  None. 
MILL  MACHINERY  of  ALL  KINDS 

ENGINES,  BOILERS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 

DeLoetch  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  302,  Bridgeport,  Ala. 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engin 

— — ■  30  DAYS  FREE  — 


In  order  to  let  you  prove,  to  your  own  satisfaction,  surely  in  co!d  -weather 
that  It  Is  — the  most  convenient  In  warm, — that  Is  “s< 

contained’  —a 


— the  most  economical 
— the  most  durable 

farm  engine  made,  we  will  send  you  any  size  you 
may  select  on  30  days free  trial,  no  money  in  advance. 
We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  it. 

It’s  the  engine  that  requires  no  foundation,  no 
bolting  down,  or  truing  up, 

— that  you  can  set  down  any  place ,  and  In  any 
position ,  and  start  work  at  once.— that  starts  as 


ai 

self-| 
unit — on 

machine  with  noseparate| 
tanks  -  no  connec  ions  tc 
make, — that  has  no  "hid¬ 
den"  parts — you  see  and 

can  get  at  all  the  mechanism. — that  can  bo  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place  on  an  ordinary  sled  or  truck,— that 
has  n  wider  range  Of  work  and  uses  less  gasoline  than 
any  other  engine.  Try  It.  Write  for  Catalogue  Q. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 

Gasoline  Engines,  Wood  Sawing  Outflts,  Ensilage  Outfits,  Grinders,  Sawmill  Machinery,  Hay  Presses,  etc. 


LEFFEL 


Farmers  are  coming  back  to  steam,  the  one  re¬ 
liable  power.  It's  suited  to  more  kinds  of  work,  is 
cheaper,  surer,  safer,  more 
powerful.  The  old  reliable 
Letfel  engines  are  built  spe¬ 
cially  for 


Styles 


and 


Sizes 


Needs 


Farm  Power 
Ser¬ 
vice 


Furnish  steam  for  many  uses  as  well  as  power.' 
Portables  and  on  skids  if  moving  is  required.  Good 
for  a  man’s  lifetime.  Write  for  book. 

James  Lellel  &  Co..  Box  210,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  FEEDING  OF  “BADLANDS  BILLY.” 

Making  of  a  Hereford  Steer. 

HIS  START  IN  LIFE. — Badlands  Billy  was  a  grade 
Hereford  steer  who  was  bred  and  born,  dishorned  and 
branded  with  a  large  TW  on  some  large  ranch  in  the 
big  West.  Just  where  doesn’t  matter  much,  because  not 
a  very  large  per  cent  of  The  R.  N.  Y.  family  will  ever 
know  the  joys  of  a  ranch  life.  Suffice  it  for  us  that 
on  or  about  November  1,  1906,  Billy  and  a  “cut”  of  his 
herd  landed  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards.  Here  on  No¬ 
vember  5,  30  selected  head  were  bought  for  $4  per 
100,  averaging  860  in  weight.  The  poor  steers  scared 
nearly  to  death  with  the  unaccustomed  sights,  sounds 
and  smells  were  hustled  on  a  car  again,  but  their  jour¬ 
ney  was  short  this  time,  and  they  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  Blue  grass  pasture,  where  for  about  a  month 
they  gradually  forgot  their  woes  and  regained  some 
of  the  weight  lost  in  handling.  With  the  beginning  of 
cold  weather  the  cattle  were  taken  from  the  pasture  and 
turned  into  stalk  fields  with  a  comfortable  shed  and 
manger  of  corn  fodder  at  night.  Later,  when  the  corn 
that  was  overlooked  in  the  field  was  gone  a  couple  of 
baskets  of  broken  ear  corn  was  added  to  their  ration. 

FEEDING  FOR  WEIGHT.— Just  before  March  1 
they  were  kept  in  the  yard  and  as  corn  was  our  cheap¬ 
est  feed  were  fed  approximately  six  bushels  per  day, 


“PUDGE”  PUTTING  ON  BEEF.  Fig.  433. 

with  clover  hay,  shredded  corn  fodder  and  oat  straw 
for  roughness.  Here  Billy  learned  an  important  les¬ 
son,  namely,  that  all  men  were  not  created  his  natural 
enemies.  When  first  placed  in  the  enclosed  yard  his 
first  impulse  when  anyone  entered  it  was  to  rear  his 
head  proudly  aloft  and  precipitately  retreat  to  the  farthest 
corner.  If  in  an  unguarded  moment  anyone  approached 
near  enough  to  touch  him  his  entire  rear  extremities  came 
loose  with  the  skill  and  precision  supposed  to  belong  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  Government  mule.  Before  grass  time, 
aided  by  a  little  coaxing,  Billy  learned  that  the  best 
place  to  eat  corn  was  close  beside  the  feeder  who 
was  breaking  it,  and  also  discovered  that  it  felt  good 
to  have  his  back  scratched.  When  this  was  well  learned 
by  Billy  and  his  mates,  breaking  corn  for  them  became 
a  matter  that  required  skill  and  a  large  degree  of 
Christian  forbearance.  The  pasture  season  of  1907  was 
unusually  late,  and  it  was  not  till  May  10  that  Billy  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  barnyard,  which  at  this  time  of 
year  is  wet  and  uncomfortable,  and  revel  in  the  juicy 
grass  that  must  have  tasted  so  good  after  his  long 
confinement  on  dry  feed.  The  estimated  average 
weight  of  the  bunch  at  this  time  was  from  1025  to  1050  ‘ 

THE  STEERS  ON  PASTURE.— The  season  of  ' 
1907,  though  late,  was  a  fine  one  for  pasture,  and  Billy  ( 
was  well  favored  and  waxed  fat  till  the  flies  became 
a  burden,  and  so  on  August  5  they  were  taken  from 
the  pasture  and  giyen  the  run  of  aftermath  of  a  mead¬ 


ow,  with  a  dark  barn  for  shelter  from  the  flies.  In 
addition  to  the  grass  a  large  armful  of  green  sweet 
corn  thrown  from  the  wagon  was  allowed  to  each  steer 
twice  a  day.  When  the  supply  of  sweet  corn  was  ex¬ 
hausted  corn  was  cut  from  the  low  places  in  the  com¬ 
mon  field,  the  said  low  places  being  greatly  in  evidence 


AN  AFTER  DINNER  SCENE.  Fig.  434. 

after  the  unusual  Summer  floods.  Twenty-five  more 
Hcrefords  were  added  to  the  bunch  on  September  20, 
being  bought  in  Kansas  City  at  $4.65  per  100,  averaging 
1090.  Usually  green  corn  diet  ends  from  September 
20  to  October  1,  but  in  this  freak  season  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  till  October  14,  when  the  first  feed  of  snapped 
corn  was  given.  Plenty  of  boxes,  four  by  six  feet  were 
placed  in  the  feed  yard,  and  14  bushel  and  a  half  bas¬ 
ketfuls  were  broken  up — the  largest  ears  in  three  pieces, 
the  ordinary  ones  in  two,  and  when  the  banquet  was 
prepared  the  cattle  were  let  in  so  that  all — the  backward 
ones  as  well  as  the  leaders — could  share  alike.  This  is 
really  the  critical  time  of  the  feeding,  for  unless  great 
care  is  taken  the  cattle  not  having  the  wisdom  of  a 
hog,  will  overeat  and  derange  their  digestion — possibly 
permanently.  Happy  is  the  man — and  the  herd — who 
has  plenty  of  grass  to  go  with  the  corn,  for  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  overfeed  if  the  great  mixture  of  corn  and 
grass  is  available.  If  the  latter  is  lacking,  roughness 
in  various  shapes — though  corn  fodder,  ears  and  all, 
is  about  the  best — must  be  freely  provided  with  a 
constant  supply  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  the  feed 
must  be  short  at  first  and  gradually  increased.  Gen- 
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crally  speaking  a  1/  bushel  basket  of  snapped  corn  will 
feed  two  steers  a  day.  Better  begin  with  rather  less 
than  that,  especially  if  the  weather  is  warm,  giving  a 
little  larger  feed  at  night  than  in  the  morning,  and 
increase  a  basket  every  other  day  till  the  limit  ,is 
reached.  Remember  one  would  better  feed  a  basket 
short  than  have  an  overfed,  possibly  foundered,  steer 
Qti  his  hands.  Fill  the  baskets  as  high  as  they  can  be 


piled,  thus  cultivating  the  grace  of  liberality,  and  always 
giving  exactly  the  same.  A  small  lot  where  the  cattle 
may  lie  down  and  have  a  little  exercise  is  desirable. 
When  the  great  end  of  getting  on  full  feed  is  attained 
the  cattle  would  better  be  confined  in  the  feed  yard 
with  a  well-bedded  barn  or  shed  for  shelter,  a  good 
bundle  of  fodder  per  head  with  an  occasional  feed  of 
hay  for  roughness  (we  always  feed  hay  on  Sunday  so 
that  we  do  not  need  to  hitch  up  a  team)  but  do  not 
tempt  the  cattle  with  too  much  roughness  now,  for  they 
need  most  of  their  room  for  corn,  and  too  much  rough¬ 
ness  will  make  them  “poddy.” 

GENERAL  CARE. — You  will,  of  course,  allow  no 
loud  talking  or  quick  moving  in  the  yard,  and  will 
pamper  their  liking  to  be  handled,  etc.  When  you  are 
carrying  a  basket  of  corn,  if  a  steer  steps  in  front  of 
you  and  intimates  that  it  is  his  busy  day  and  he’d  like 
you  to  walk  around,  don’t  kick  him.  Walk  around. 
Scratch  their  backs  when  you  can,  and  get  them  so  they 
look  pleased  when  you  come  into  the  yard.  In  fullness 
of  time  the  snapped  corn  doesn’t  taste  quite  so  good 
(you’d  get  tired  of  it  yourself),  so  as  soon  as  it  will 
grind  fairly  well  (say  about  December  1)  a  small  feed 
of  corn-and-cob  meal  will  be  given  at  noon  in  which 
is  mixed  about  two  pounds  per  head  of  linseed  oil 
meal,  and  in  a  few  days  the  night  feed  of  snapped 
corn  will  be  changed  to  meal  with  the  addition  of  two 
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pounds  of  stock  food  molasses.  These  feeds  (oil  meal 
and  molasses)  might  be  doubled  where  the  cost  will 
permit. 

FITTING  FOR  QUALITY.— The  carding  should  be 
well  begun  by  this  time,  and  while  we  are  not  offering 
advice  to  prospective  feeders,  it  might  safely  be  stated 
that  a  feeder  can  never  tel!  how  much  quality  he  can 
put  in  his  cattle  with  a  card  until  he  has  tried  it. 
Better  buy  two  eight-inch  horse  cards — one  for  each 
hand  (we’ve  been  accused  of  using  sandpaper,  but  it 
was  a  base  slander)  and  give  each  steer  about  three 
minutes  scratching  to  smooth  his  coat  and  add  the 
much  desired  gloss.  Tf  in  a  week  you  think  it  doesn’t 
pay,  it’s  easy  to  quit.  One  Ins  to  coax  the  cattle  at 
first,  but  soon  it  is  positively  interesting  to  see  the  fat 
fellows  get  up,  stretching  and  grunting,  and  come 
crowding  around — even  fighting  a  little  for  their  turn. 
It  will  be  a  sorry  Christmas  for  Billy  and  his  pals,  for 
soon  after  that  he  will  be  driven  from  the  place  he 
knows  as  home,  crowded  on  a  car,  and  landed  in  the 
great  yards  where  the  noise  and  rush,  the  whips  and 
prods,  arc  so  different  from  the  pampered,  luxurious 
life  he  has  led.  And  then  a  little  while — but  the  feeder 
who  has  nurtured  the  steers  as  the  very  apple  of  his 
eye,  who  has  fondly  watched  them  through  the  best 
part  of  their  lives,  and  seen  them  grow  from  wild 
westerners  to  prize  1500-pound  beeves,  whose  large 
patient  eyes  fairly  look  their  gratitude  as  he  caress- 
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ingly  smoothes  their  glossy  backs — it  makes  him  swal¬ 
low  a  little  hard  to  think  what  comes  then.  Poor  Billy, 
what  would  he  think  if  he  knew  that  the  one  whom  he 
believes  to  be  his  best  friend  was  but  using  to  the  ut¬ 
most  what  skill  he  happens  to  possess  to  hasten  the 
day  of  his  undoing?  Would  the  fresh  corn,  the  oil 
meal  and  the  molasses  taste  quite  so  good  if  he  knew 
t  hat  it  was  but  the  means  used  to  bring  about  the  day 
when  he  should  be  gathered  to  his  fathers — not  in 
peace — and  another  should  reign  in  his  stead? 

Illinois.  _  A.  E.  PRICE. 

KEEPING  CELERY  OVER  WINTER. 

Can  celery  be  kept  over  Winter  in  a  similar  manner  to 
cabbage,  as  described  on  page  782?  c.  f.  w. 

Massachusetts  ? 

No;  cabbage  keeps  best  turned  upside  down,  celery 
would  not  keep  at  all  stored  in  that  way.  Cabbage  is 
not  harmed  by  freezing  after  being  buried,  while  celery 
would  be  totally  destroyed.  Water  around  and  among 
cabbage  does  little  harm,  provided  it  is  not  allowed  to 
lie  there,  but  water  among  stored  celery  is  almost  sure 
to  cause  decay. 

There  are  two  ways  of  storing  celery;  one  is  to  pack 
in  wet  sand  in  a  cool  dark  cellar,  placing  each  root  on 
a  dampened  surface  and  covering  the  whole  root  with 
damp  sand,  packing  tight  and  firm.  When  this  method 
is  employed  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  ample 
ventilation  is  given,  and  in  case  plants  become  dry, 
more  water  must  be  given  to  the  roots,  being  careful 
not  to  get  the  stalks  wet.  This  can  be  done  by  using 
a  short  piece  of  wood  or  iron  pipe,  inserting  it  down 
to  the  soil  around  the  roots,  and  pouring  water  through 
the  pipe,  or  connecting  a  hose  to  it.  This  can  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  among  the  celery  till  all  is  wet. 

Another  method  that  is  popular  among  commercial 
celery  growers,  particularly  those  who  cater  to  a  late 
market,  is  to  take  their  celery  up  carefully,  avoid 
bruising  and  breaking.  Be  sure  this  is  done  when  tops 
and  stalks  are  dry,  because  any  water  settling  down 
near  the  crown  between  the  stalks  is  almost  sure  to 
cause  rot.  Have  a  trench  dug  12  to  14  inches  wide 
on  well-drained  soil,  and  deep  enough  to  hold  the 
celery  all  but  top  leaves.  Pack  in  the  celery,  covering 
the  roots  same  as  described  for  cellar  storage.  When 
full  place  a  board  on  each  side  of  trench,  nail  cleat 
across  top,  and  bank  up  against  board,  providing  for 
drainage  of  all  surface  water.  Water  in  these  trenches 
is  disastrous  to  the  crop.  These  trenches  may  be  made 
quite  long  if  crop  is  not  put  in  them  till  weather  is 
quite  cold,  and  it  should  not  be  stored  until  such  is  the 
case.  Warm  weather  after  storing  is  apt  to  cause  rot. 
To  cover  trench  nail  boards  together  at  right  angles, 
or  an  inverted  trough,  of  sufficient  width  to  cover 
trench  and  carry  water  off.  This  will  be  all  the  cov¬ 
ering  needed  for  the  first,  unless  very  cold.  When 
there  is  danger  of  freezing  cover  with  straw,  marsh 
hay  or  anything  that  will  protect  from  freezing.  Begin 
at  first  with  small  amount,  and  increase  according  to 
the  weather.  Ends  of  trench  should  be  left  open  till 
danger  of  freezing  inside  occurs,  and  that  will  be  quite 
late,  provided  the  side  boards  and  board  covering  ex¬ 
tend  well  ov^r  end  of  trench.  When  trenches  are  made 
of  considerable  length  they  should  have  a  ventilator 
pipe  about  every  50  feet  to  carry  off  dampness  and  foul 
gases,  and  help  keep  up  a  circulation  of  air  over  the 
celery.  Now,  having  described  two  methods  of  keeping 
this  crop,  both  of  which  are  in  daily  use  by  growers, 
let  me  say,  no  one  can  keep  blanched  celery  any  length 
of  time.  When  celery  is  once  blanched  and  ready  for 
the  table  or  market,  its  keeping  qualities  are  gone. 
The  keynote  to  the  whole  procedure  is  to  grow  green 
celery  and  put  it  away  green,  and  keep  it  green  as  long 
as  possible.  As  long  as  it  is  green  there  is  not  much 
danger  from  rot  when  all  else  is  favorable,  but  once 
the  whole  plant  is  ready  for  use,  don’t  try  to  keep  it 
longer,  but  either  use  or  market  it  at  once.  Some  one 
may  have  a  better  method  than  either  of  these,  but 
those  are  mine,  and  what  I  see  other  successful  grow¬ 
ers  Using.  C.  C.  HULSART. 


MANURE  PIT  IN  SANDY  SOIL 

TVhat  is  the  best  way  to  construct  a  cement  manure  pit, 
in  sandy  soil?  What  material  to  use  for  a  form,  and  which 
is  the  most  desirable  shape,  round  or  square?  What  thick¬ 
ness  should  the  walls  be,  and  what  depth  is  sufficient  below 
the  outlet  pipe  from  barn?  r.  c. 

I  judge  that  what  is  wanted  is  a  cistern  for  liquid 
manure;  however,  I  will  describe  both  a  cistern  and  a 
pit,  and  he  can  take  his  choice.  For  a  cement  or 
masonry  pit  to  store  manure  from  a  stable  the  location 
should  be  such  that  the  manure  could  be  carried  out 
with  a  litter  carrier  and  dumped  into  it,  and  for  that 
reason  it  should  be  located  a  few  feet  lower  than  the 
stable  floor,  so  as  to  get  a  good  depth  of  storage. 
Also,  it  should  be  located  so  that  the  manure  can  be 
easily  loaded  to  a  wagon  or  spreader.  I  built  one  the 
past  season  as  follows :  The  pit  was  22  feet  square 
inside.  On  three  sides  there  were  walls  one  foot  thick 
reinforced  with  old  iron,  and  built  of  concrete  and 


field  stone  to  a  height  of  about  three  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  fourth  or  uphill  side  was  left  open, 
so  that  a  spreader  could  be  run  in  and  loaded,  also 
loads  could  be  pitched  on  over  the  sides  at  any  place. 
The  cement  floor  was  laid  on  a  slant;  that  is,  it  was 
more  than  a  foot  higher  at  the  open  end  than  at  the 
low  end,  which  prevents  the  manure  spreading  out  that 
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way  to  any  extent.  On  one  side  we  built  out  10  feet 
farther  and  put  up  another  six-inch  concrete  wall,  mak¬ 
ing  a  driveway  10x24  feet  for  the  manure  spreader, 
and  that  is  where  it  is  kept.  To  cover  this  pit  and 
the  spreader  the  following  plan  was  used,  which  has 
these  facts  in  its  favor:  it  is  satisfactory,  permanent 
and  economical. 

At  the  corners  of  the  walls  and  at  equal  points 
between  the  corners  flat  irons  with  holes  in  them  were 
set  in  the  concrete  and  left  setting  up  about  eight 
inches.  To  these  a  set  of  nosts  were  bolted  to  form 
the  support  for  the  roof,  except  on  the  outside  next 
to  the  spreader  room  and  that  was  studded  up  and 
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sided  to  keep  the  sun  and  weather  off  the  spreader. 
Three  sides  of  the  pit  were  not  sided  up  at  all,  nor  do 
they  need  to  be.  On  the  top  of  the  posts  a  good 
strong  plate  was  nailed,  and  then  the  rafters  put  on  for 
a  hip  roof.  A  hip  roof  is  the  most  economical  roof 
to  put  on  where  it  can  be  used.  For  roof  boards  we 
used  old  stuff  left  from  a  barn,  and  put  it  on  about  a 
foot  apart  and  then  covered  the  whole  with  cor¬ 
rugated  galvanized  iron  nailed  on  with  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  nails,  and  it  does  not  leak  and  makes  a  good  light 
roof. 

A  litter  carrier  track  comes  in  over  the  spreader  and 
for  the  most  part  the  manure  is  dumped  into  it  and 


carried  direct  to  the  field,  which  has  proved  by  far 
the  most  profitable  way  on  the  farm  mentioned.  The 
•carrier  track  has  an  extension  crossing  the  manure 
pit,  and  when  needed  can  be  used  to  dump  into  the 
pit.  For  a  cistorn,  of  which  I  do  not  have  a  very  good 
opinion,  and  which  I  doubt  if  anyone  continues  to 
use  for  any  length  of  time,  I  should  proceed  as  fol¬ 


lows:  I  should  dig  a  pit  of  a  size  to  hold  the  liquid 
from  the  number  of  cattle  I  was  keeping,  and  should 
get  it  in  such  a  location  that  the  outlet  from  the  stable 
would  have  a  fall  of  one-half  inch  to  the  foot,  and 
the  outlet  to  be  six-inch  tile  if  there  were  more  than 
six  cattle.  Then  the  cistern  should  be  low  enough  so 
that  this  inlet  emptied  in  at  the  top.  If  the  soil  would 
stand  up  firmly  as  good  a  way  as  any  is  to  arch  over 
the  top  with  brick  and  then  plaster  direct  on  to  the 
earth  with  cement  mortar  till  you  get  a  coat  half  an 
inch  thick  everywhere;  then  wash  it  over  with  thick 
cement  wash.  A  cistern  up  to  12  feet  in  diameter  can 
be  arched  successfully.  If  the  earth  will  not  admit  of 
plastering  the  cheapest  way  would  be  to  brick  or  stone  it 
with  cobble  stone  and  plaster.  Forms  for  a  round  cistern 
are  expensive,  and  a  square  one  will  give  trouble  from 
the  earth  crowding  in  unless  the  wall  is  12  or  more 
inches  thick.  The  outlet  from  a  manure  cistern  should 
be  from  the  bottom,  and  of  good-sized  sewer  tile  laid 
with  cement,  and  the  outlet  end  be  low  enough  so 
that  it  could  be  loaded  by  gravity,  so  as  to  do  away 
with  pumping.  R.  c.  angevine. 

Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 

WHAT* ABOUT  ACETYLENE  GAS  ? 

What  are  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  acetylene  gas 
plants  and  lamps?  What  is  carbide  made  from?  Is  it  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  cornered  by  a  few  firms  and  price  raised 
after  everyone  has  put  in  these  gas  plants?  c.  w.  w. 

Michigan. 

The  merits  of  acetylene  are  attested  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  comparatively  short  time  since  it  was  commer¬ 
cially  introduced  it  has  come  to  be  used  by  2,000,000 
people,  counting  about  250  town  plants  and  more  than 
250,000  individual  house  systems.  To  produce  this 
gas  there  have  been  invented  nearly?*  500  different 
varieties  of  generators,  65  of  which  have  been  passed 
by  the  insurance  companies  as  safe,  and  not  against 
the  interests  of  insurance.  So  the  inquirer  has  a  large 
range  to  choose  from. 

Generators  are  of  two  kinds,  carbide  feed  and  water 
feed.  The  difference  between  these  two  is  one  of  con¬ 
venience  principally.  In  the  carbide  feed,  the  carbide 
is  fed,  or  dropped  from  a  sealed  can,  by  a  feed  mechan¬ 
ism,  down  into  a  tank  filled  with  water,  this  contact 
being  all  that  is  required  to  produce  the  gas.  The 
water  feed  reverses  this  process,  the  carbide  being 
contained  in  pahs  at  one  side  of  and  detached  from 
the  generator  proper,  and  water  being  fed  upon  it  in  a 
copious  stream  from  the  water  tank  through  a  pipe. 
Each  works  automatically.  The  gas  in  each  instance 
is  conveyed  into  a  gasometer,  which  is  always  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  supply  the  house  service,  and  the  light  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  by  either  process.  Independent  table 
lamps  are  on  the  same  principle,  only  smaller.  The 
carbide  feed  requires  water  under  pressure  and  large 
drainage  facilities,  as,  in  the  case  of  a  25-light  size,  at 
least  35  gallons  of  residuum  and  water  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  the  time  of  recharging,  and  fresh  water  of 
the  same  quantity  renewed.  With  ample  water  and  good 
drainage  this  is  the  more  convenient  type  of  generator. 
If  water  is  not  piped  and  drainage  is  lacking  then  the 
water  feed  is  the  more  convenient,  as  only  a  single 
bucket  of  water  is  needed,  and  a  single  pan  of  resi¬ 
duum,  mostly  dry,  is  to  be  disposed  of.  Recharging  is 
about  five  minutes’  work,  once  a  week,  on  the  average. 
All  generators  which  have  been  passed  upon  by  the 
National  Board  of  Underwriters  are  safe,  but  it  is 
better  in  every  case  to  install  outside  of  the  dwelling, 
in  a  frost-proof  outbuilding,  or  cave,  for  the  reason 
that  then  carelessness  or  forgetfulness  of  the  few  sim¬ 
ple  requirements  of  the  generator  cannot  cause  gas  to 
issue  into  the  cellar,  this  being  about  the  only  possible 
source  of  accidents  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
acetylene. 

Carbide  is  composed  of  coke  and  lime,  fused  in  an 
electrical  furnace.  The  Union  Carbide  Company  con¬ 
trol  the  patents,  and  operate  mammoth  plants  at 
Niagara  Falls  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  They  maintain 
warehouses  in  50  or  more  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Carbide,  is  furnished  in  100-pound  iron 
drums  at  four  cents  a  pound,  freight  paid.  A  pound 
of  carbide  makes  five  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  therefore' 
costs  to  produce  four-fifths  of  a  cent  per  foot.  A 
24-candle-power  burner  consumes  one-half  foot  per 
hour  and  therefore  costs  exactly  two-fifths  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  There  is  no  prospect  of  the  price  of  car¬ 
bide  being  raised.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  that 
competition,  which  is  already  seeking  a  foothold,  will 
cause  the  price  to  become  lower.  w.  g.  nyce. 

An  English  farmer  who  let  a  diseased  hog  run  at  large 
was  fined  $210  !  An  American  “gentleman  farmer”  has  just 
closed  out  because  pork  cost  him  $118  a  pound! 

We  have  a  good  many  statements  like  the  following:  “My 
farm  bridges  are  getting  old  and  unsafe.  We  cannot  afford 
to  use  lumber  at  the  high  prices,  and  pipe  24  inches  in 
diameter  is  very  heavy  to  have  shipped  in.  and  difficult  to 
handle.  We  can  make  our  cement  pipe  Inside  this  Winter 
and  shve  the  freight,  and  we  have  to  keep  a  few  men  any-, 
how  with  little  to  do.” 
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APPLE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

CULTIVATION  OR  MULCH  ? 

An  Important  Experiment. 

Before  we  tell  why  those  trees  in  the  mulched  orchard 
were  so  much  better  than  the  others  let  us  analyze  that 
expense  account.  Some  one  asks  what  it  cost  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  five  acres.  I  have  the  following  statement  for* 
both  sides. 

COST  OF  SOD  ORCHARD. 


Pruning  and  hauling  brush . $15.33 

So  ravine,  material  and  rent .  73.84 

Fertilizer  and  labor  .  8.37 

Mowing  grass  .  3.67  $101.21 

Picking  and  handling  190%  bbls.  apples. ..  .$51.50 
Picking  and  delivering  260%  bbls.  culls....  13.02  $  64.07 


$165  28 

COST  OF  TILLAGE  ORCHARD. 

Pruning  and  hauling  brush . $18.31 

Spraying,  etc .  73.84 

Fertilizer  and  labor  .  8.37 

Cultivating  and  clover  seed .  46.63  $147.15 

Picking  and  handling  313%  bbls.  apples _ $84.01 

Picking  and  delivering  culls  .  16.99  $101.00 


Pjscit  JiedHcis  may  think  it  unfortunate  that  the 
stone  walls  were  left  near  the  orchard,  since  they  will, 
without  doubt,  give  the  sod  orchard  a  better  record 
than  it  otherwise  could  earn.  1  think  it  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  experiment  by  starting  a  new  line  for 
investigation.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever, 
judging  from  the  records  of  this  orchard,  that  thor¬ 
ough  culture  is  the  most  reasonable  method  for  west¬ 
ern  New  York  growers.  If  this  soil  is  typical  of  most 
of  the  fruit  lands  a  man  running  the  business  in  a 
commercial  way  could  not  afford  to  be  satisfied  with 
such  results  as  this  sod  orchard  shows.  Nor  could  he 
afford  to  build  stone  walls  around  his  trees  in  order 
to  make  them  as  productive  as  those  in  that  orchard 
corner.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  many  rocky  hills  where  beautiful  fruit 
can  be  grown  by  “rock  mulching.”  Very  likely,  too, 
there  are  a  few  localities  even  in  western  New  York 
where  mulching  would  give  better  results.  Such  soils 
would  be  steep  rolling  lands,  or  where  the  water  table 
lies  close  to  the  surface.  We  are,  none  of  us,  trying 
to  bolster  up  any  pet  hobby  or  prejudice,  but  after  the 
truth.  I  said,  in  a  joking  way,  that  those  trees  along 
the  stone  wall  were  the  only  ones  which  had  “ideal 
mulch”  as  compared  with  “ideal  culture,”  yet  it  was 
hard  to  answer  Prof.  Hedrick’s  question:  “What  can 
you  suggest  to  make  that  sod  orchard  better  without 
plowing  it?”  That  is  a  good  subject  for  the  next 
chapter.  h.  w.  c. 


ICE  HAD  TOO  MUCH  SURFACE  EXPOSURE 

I  have  a  silo  18x18  feet,  boarded  and  battened  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  lined  on  the  inside  tight.  The  girths  are  eight  inches. 
There  is  a  hollow  space  eight  inches ;  two  ventilators  on  the 
roof.  The  silo  is  open  from  top  to  bottom,  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  into  the  barn.  Last  Winter  I  packed  ice  closely, 
three  tiers,  20x22  inch  cakes,  covered  and  filled  on  all  sides 
with  plenty  of  sawdust.  It  did  not  keep  well.  Will  some 
of  the  cold  water  packers  tell  me  where  the  failure  lies? 

New  York.  l.  s.  k. 

We  understand  from  this  statement  that  the  ice¬ 
house  contained  but  three  layers  of  ice  blocks,  covering 
the  entire  bottom  excepting  the  space  left  around  the 
outside  for  sawdust.  He  makes  no  statement  relative 
to  the  bottom  of  the  silo  upon  which  the  ice  was  laid. 
If  the  ice  was  laid  directly  upon  the  bottom,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  drainage  was  such  that  water  could  ac¬ 
cumulate  under  the  ice  upon  the  ground  or  bottom,  the 
ice  would  have  wasted  very  rapidly  from  the  bottom, 
no  matter  how  well  it  was  covered  with  sawdust  over 
the  top  and  on  the  sides.  If  correct,  the  packed  ice  would 
have  a  bottom  area  on  the  ground,  supposing  his  blocks 
to  be  22  inches  square,  of  nine  blocks  each  way,  or 
81  blocks  resting  on  the  ground.  Likewise  there  would 
be  a  corresponding  number  of  blocks  in  contact  with 
the  sawdust  on  the  surface,  and  he  would  have  but  a 
single  layer  of  blocks  between  the  bottom  and  surface 
layers,  as  represented  in  Fig.  439.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that,  for  the  amount  of  ice  stored,  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  whole  number  of  blocks  in  the  icehouse 
have  one  side  exposed  to  the  outside  and  bottom,  where 
the  heat  is  entering  the  ice.  If  he  had  stacked  the 
calces  in  one  corner,  six  blocks  each  way  as  represented 
in  the  drawing,  only  36  blocks  would  be  resting  on  the 
ground  and  36  exposed  to  the  sawdust  on  the  top.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  layers  he  could  have  stacked  five 
others,  thus  building  nearly  a  solid  cube,  and  containing 
only  nine  blocks  more  than  was  actually  put  into  the 
silo,  supposing  his  bloeks  to  be  20  inches  thick  and  22 
inches  square,  as  I  understand  they  were.  -In  the  draw¬ 
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ing  I  nave  represented  the  blocks  of  ice  as  cubes,  so 
that  it  doees  not  quite  illustrate  the  case  as  stated,  but 
the  principle  is  the  same,  the  cube  presenting  much  less 
outside  surface  in  proportion  to  its  contents  than  the 
form  in  which  the  ice  was  actually  packed,  and  for 
this  reason  a  relatively  larger  loss  would  be  sustained. 

I  suspect,  judging  from  the  statement  made  by  L. 
S.  K.,  that  there  was  no  insulation  from  the  ground, 
and  if  so  this  would  explain  a  large  part  of  the  loss. 
Brush  or  thin  poles  or  2  x  4’s  laid  on  the  bottom  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  or  hay  would  have 
insulated  the  ice  from  the  bottom,  provided  drainage, 
and  in  this  way  very  greatly  reduced  the  melting  at  the 
bottom.  Of  course  if  L.  S.  K.  had  packed  six  layers 
of  ice  instead  of  three  he  would  then  have  had  much 
more  ice  in  proportion  to  surface  exposed  than  he  did 
have,  and  the  relative  loss  by  melting  would  have  been 
very  much  less,  the  loss  on  the  bottom  being  the 
same  and  that  on  the  top  the  same  for  the  three  layers 
as  for  the  six,  and  the  loss  on  the  sides  relatively  the 
same  for  the  two  cases.  f.  h.  king. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FARM  LIFE. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  approval  of  your  attitude 
as  regards  the  ambition  of  city-bred  people  to  enjoy 
the  easy  life  that  the  farmers  all  live.  This  city  has 
recently  been  suffering  from  a  small  financial  hurricane 
and  many  are  feeling  quite  badly  over  the  situation, 
and  longing  for  the  care-free  life  of  the  country.  As 
I  heard  a  man  say  the  other  day,  “The 
farmer  is  the  lucky  man  at  these  times; 
cellar  and  barn  full  of  eatables,  can  lie  in 
bed  till  seven  o’clock  and  loaf 

around  all  day,  or  go  hunting,  and 
nothing  to  worry  about.”  Very 
nice,  is  it  not?  If  it  were  true! 

And  yet  that  is  very  nearly  what  a  great 
many  people  who  have  been  fed  on  the 
Plarwood  and  similar  brands  of  (mis) in¬ 
formation  suppose  farm  life  to  be.  These 
writers  never  mention  such  items  as  a 
late  Spring  or  an  early  frost,  that  makes 
a  corn  crop  a  minus  quantity,  a  Win¬ 
ter  or  a  succession  .  of  Winters, 
that  convert  orchards  that  have  had  10 
or  20  years’  labor  into  piles  of  brush¬ 
wood.  They  never  heard  of  a  season 
when  no  rain  fell  on  the  potatoes  from 
the  time  they  came  out  of  the  ground 
until  they  should  have  been  ready  to  dig. 
Insects  and  blights  only  add  to  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  their  fields  and  orchards, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  who 
only  hear  of  the  rare  good  fortunes  that 
sometimes  strike  an  occasional  lucky  man, 
should  desire  to  share  in  the  easeful  life. 

It  is,  doubtless,  an  unpleasant  task  to 
discourage  the  dreams  that  look  so  bright 
to  people  sick  of  the  struggle  and  dirt  of 
the  city,  but  it  is  true  kindness  to  show 
them  the  truth,  rather  than  to  let  them 
find  it  out  by  hard  experience.  Country 
life  deserves  all  the  good  things  that  have 
been  said  of  it,  and  to  the  people  used  to  it  and  fitted 
for  it  city  life  has  no  attractions,  but  the  country  is 
not  heaven,  and  to  many  who  have  attempted  it  with 
an  equipment  of  only  wishes  and  wants  instead  of  the 
large  stock  of  industry,  determination,  knowledge  and 
capital  that  it  requires,  the  country  gets  to  mean  a  place 
of  torment  and  slavery. 

As  an  antidote  to  the  virus  of  the  sensational  farm 
story-teller,  I  would  suggest  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  collect 
and  print  the  real  experiences  of  some  of  its  readers 
who  have  been  through  the  process  of  changing  from 
a  city  to  country  life,  and  I  wish  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  the  stories  of  some  of  the  people  who  have  not 
made  a  success  of  it.  It  is  a  trait  of  mankind  to  dis¬ 
like  to  tell  of  its  failures,  but  other  people  can  learn 
more  from  our  mistakes  than  from  our  successes. 
Among  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  large  family  there  must  be  a 
number  who  could  do  their  city  friends  no  better 
service  than  to  let  them  know  just  what  trials  they 
may  have  to  endure  in  changing  from  city  to  farm. 
In  any  event  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  use  your  in¬ 
fluence  to  prevent  ill-adapted  persons  from  making  a 
change  that  will  most  probably  result  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  large  slice  of  disappointment. 

Rhode  Island.  _  h.  w.  heaton. 

In  Brazil  there  Is  a  tax  otn  bill  board  advertising  varying 
with  the  size.  That  would  be  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
hideous  signs  that  stare  us  in  the  face  in  this  country. 

Wyoming  experiments  in  preserving  pine  fence  posts  show 
that  when  the  posts  were  dipped  in  crude  petroleum  and 
burned  off  so  that  the  char  comes  above  the  ground  when 
posts  are  set  they  will  keep  indefinitely. 

This  is  one  idea  of  a  Long  Island  schoolboy’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  :  In  Sander’s  Sixth  Reader  the  sketch  of  John  Wilson 
closes  with  “under  the  title  of  Christopher  North.”  This 
was  read  by  a  pupil.  The  teacher  remarked :  ‘‘This  isn’t 
correet,  it  should  read  ‘under  the  pseudonym  of  Chrlstoph*r 
North.’  I  don’t  know  why  such  a  mistake  was  made.”  Th» 
boy  said :  “I  guess  they  wanted  to  be  nice  to  ths  kids.” 
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$248.15 

Thus  it  cost  a  little  more  to  prune  the  cultivated 
orchard,  as  there  was  mere  wood  to  come  out.  The 
spraying  was  more  expensive  than  usual — just  one- 
fourth  greater,  since  this  year  there  were  four  spray¬ 
ings  instead  of  three.  We  are  often  asked  what  it 
costs  to  spray  an  acre  of  orchard.  Here  are  the  figures 
for  10  acres — $147.68  for  four  sprayings,  or  about  $3.70 
per  acre  for  each. 

But  what  about  this  bill  for  fertilizer? 

On  a  strip  through  both  orchards  pot¬ 
ash  was  used  to  see  what  effect  it  would 
have  on  size,  color  or  quality.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  effect  apparent  to  the  eye. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  mowing 
the  grass  in  the  mulched  orchard  was 
$3.64.  Against  this  should  be  put  $46.63 
as  the  cost  of  culture.  Of  course  no  one 
can  expect  to  produce  salable  fruit  unless 
they  prune  and  spray.  The  actual  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  between  mowing  and  culti¬ 
vating  is  $42.96,  while  the  difference  in 
net  returns  for  the  apples  was  $418.29! 

I  hese  arc  hard  figures  to  get  around, 
and  if  the  reader  could  see  these  trees  he 
would  be  even  more  impressed  than  by 
the  figures.  It  is  also  true  that  this  is  a 
very  favorable  year  for  the  mulched  or¬ 
chard,  since  all  apples  are  high  in  price. 

In  some  seasons  the  smaller  apples  in 
the  sod  orchard  could  not  have  been  sold 
as  firsts,  but  would  have  gone  to  the 
cider  mill  or  evaporator.  I  must  also 
admit  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  trees 
in  the  sod  orchard,  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  as  green  and  thrifty,  the  cultivated 
orchard  would  have  doubled  the  other  in 
profit.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Hed¬ 
rick  will  probably  admit  that  if  all  the 
sod  orchard  had  been  as  good  as  those 
few  trees  there  would  not  have  been 
much  difference  between  the  two. 

But  what  made  these  trees  so  good? 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  orchard  was 
the  first  row  of  sod  next  to  the  cultivated  part.  On 
most  of  these  trees  the  side  nearest  to  the  tilled  ground 
was  green  and  healthy,  with  fair-sized  apples.  On 
the  other  side  the  color  shaded  off  into  a  yellowish 
tinge.  I  should  say  that  the  wood  growth  on  the  side 
near  the  cultivated  ground  averaged  at  least  three 
inches  longer  than  the  other,  and  that  there  was  at 
least  twice  the  yield  of  apples.  The  best  trees  in  the 
sod  orchard  were  at  the  side  and  end,  away  from  the 
cultivated  side.  The  cause  for  this  excellent  growth 
and  appearance  was  evidently  a  stone  wall.  Along  this 
wall  the  trees  were  good,  and  what  apples  there  were 
excellent.  I  noticed  that  most  of  these  trees  were  not 
all  covered  with  good  fruit  as  the  cultivated  trees  were, 
but  that  each  tree  seemed  to  have  its  crop  loaded  heav¬ 
ily  upon  two  or  three  branches,  which  extended  toward 
the  stone  wall.  At  one  end  where  the  wall  formed  a 
corner  were  several  of  the  best  trees  in  the  entire 
orchard,  showing  that  there  was  something  about  the 
wall  that  had.  made  these  trees  what  they  were.  On 
.my  own  farm  in  New  Jersey  there  are  nearly  three 
miles  of  stone  wall,  and  I  have  for  some  years  noticed 
the  behavior  of  trees  which  grow  near  them.  Apple 
and  cherry  do  remarkably  well  in  such  situations,  pear 
not  so  well,  and  peach  poorest  of  all,  though  now  and 
then  we  find  some  old  seedling  peach  in  a  fence  corner 
that  is  tough  and  vigorous.  My  stone  wall  trees  look 
just  like  those  in  the  corner  of  this  sod  orchard,  and 
they  bear  annual  crops  of  good  fruit.  I  have  put  piles 
of  stones  around  young  trees,  and  thus  obtained  good 
growth.  Without  making  accurate  experiments  I  have 
assumed  that  the  soil  around  these  stones  and  walls 
was  moister  and  cooler,  and  thus  better  suited  to  the 
apple  tree.  Prof.  Hedrick’s  experiments  show  that  the 
soil  in  the  cultivated  orchard  was  considerably  warmer 
than  that  under  the  mulch,  and  he  attributes  part  of  the 
gain  in  the  cultivated  orchard  to  this  fact. 


A  JERSEY  BEN  DAVIS  APPLE.  Fig.  440. 


See  Ruralisms,  Page  874. 
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November  30, 


FARMERS'  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper  1 


Everbearing  Hollyhocks. 

Header  (No  Address). — Do  ever-bearing 
hollyhocks  need  protection?  I  had  18  last 
year ;  they  bloomed  very  nicely,  but  did  not 
live  through  the  Winter.  I  planted  more 
last  Spring  and  would  like  to  keep  them  if  I 
can. 

Ans. — Ever-bearing  hollyhocks  appear 
more  subject  to  winter-killing  than  tin 
ordinary  kinds.  They  bloom  so  late  that 
the  crowns  do  not  seem  to  mature  enough 
to  bear  hard  freezing  or  frequent  thaw¬ 
ing  well.  They  should  be  planted,  if 
possible,  in  rather  dry  soil,  at  least  in  a 
place  where  water  will  not  stand  in  Win¬ 
ter.  We  have  found  altogether  the  best 
protection  to  be  a  light  covering  of  ever 
green  boughs  put  on  in  December,  after 
the  first  hard  freeze.  This  covering  should 
not  be  thick  enough  to  retain  much  snow 
or  ice,  and  is  really  most  useful  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  soil  from  frequent  thawing 
during  late  Winter, 

Trimming  Pine  Trees. 

E.  P.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. — Before  our 
dwelling  house  there  is  a  wind-break  of  what 
we  take  to  be  balsam  and  southern  pines. 
As  the  branches  are  encroaching  on  the  side¬ 
walks  and  trimming  is  in  order  I  would  like 
to  know  which  is  the  best  season  to  do  it  in, 
without  damage  to  the  growth  of  trees.  Is 
it  a  fact  that  cutting  off  dead  lower  branches 
causes  the  ones  above  them  to  die,  or  is  it 
mere  prejudice,  or  would  it  be  caused  by  trim¬ 
ming  at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year? 

Ans. — Trees  may  be  safely  trimmed  or 
pruned  any  time  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  on  the 
whole  to  do  so  just  before  growth  starts 
in  early  Spring.  Much  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  trimming  is  done. 
Too  many  large  limbs  should  not  be  taken 
off  at  once,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  make  the  cuts  smooth  and  close  to  the 
trunks  so  that  they  may  soon  be  over 
grown.  If  stubs  several  inches  long  are 
left  it  requires  many  years’  growth  to 
cover  them,  and  decay  is  likely  to  start 
in  at  any  time.  There  is  probably  no  truth 
in  the  idea  that  cutting  off  dead  lower 
branches  causes  those  above  to  die.  The 
dying  of  lower  limbs  of  most  trees  is  a 
natural  process  of  pruning,  and  is  caused 
by  shade  and  starvation,  the  rapid  grow¬ 
ing  limbs  depriving  the  lower  ones  of 
sap.  We  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
sawing  off  dead  lower  limbs  at  any  time, 
making  cuts,  as  remarked  before,  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  tree. 

Keeping  Sorghum  Hay. 

P.  M.  O.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. — I  have  a  lot 
of  sorghum  bay :  it  is  in  first-class  condition 
now  and  under  cover.  It  was  cut  as  bay 
before  the  heads  all  appeared ;  how  long  it 
will  keep  as  hay  I  do  not  know.  Will  it 
ferment  and  sour,  as  the  mature  sorghum 
does  when  it  begins  to  freeze  and  thaw? 

Ans. — For  a  number  of  years  I  grew 
sorghum  for  stock  feed,  feeding  it  to 
everything  on  the  farm  except  sheep.  But 
in  making  use  of  it  I  never  cut  it  before 
the  heads  were  well  matured  and  a  sharp 
frost  or  two  had  struck  it.  In  this  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  main  part  of  the  crop,  as  often 
part  of  it  was  used  to  feed  before  cut¬ 
ting  and  shocking  for  Winter  use.  I  think 
the  Kentucky  people  make  a  mistake  in 
growing  the  crop  thick  and  cutting  as  hay. 
Here  it  was — and  is — the  custom  to  plant 
in  rows,  so  it  can  be  cultivated,  and  put¬ 
ting  10  or  a  dozen  seeds  in  a  hill  18 
inches  or  two  feet  apart,  then  let  the  crop 
make  itself,  cutting  with  a  corn  binder 
and  shocking  for  Winter  use.  I  put  in 
shock  30  to  40  bundles,  and  let  it  stand  out 
till  used,  and  sometimes  not  finish  feed¬ 
ing  it  out  till  well  along  towards  Spring. 
In  the  Kentucky  climate,  where  it  stands 
out  in  shock,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  feed  it  out  by  the  first  of  February. 
A  Kansas  friend  wrote  me  that  sorghum 
and  Alfalfa  had  been  the  redemption  of 
the  State.  In  that  State  they  sow  it  thick 
and  cut  for  hay  as  is  the  custom  of  our 
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Kentucky  friend.  Cut  it  and  put  it  up 
in  large  cocks  and  feed  these  cocks  as  they 
are  needed,  but  they  must  be  finished  be¬ 
fore  the  warmth  of  Spring  comes  on,  or  it 
spoils.  I  suppose  they  must  finish  this 
hay  not  later  than  February.  If  it  is  well- 
cured  as  hay,  and  put  under  shelter,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  it  spoil¬ 
ing  if  it  is  kept  till  Summer  weather 
comes  on.  When  it  is  sown  thickly  and 
cut  before  the  heads  appear  it  cannot  de¬ 
velop  much  saccharine  matter,  which  is  a 
most  valuable  property.  The  heads  when 
allowed  to  mature  will  produce  as  much 
as  40  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  When 
fed  to  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States  they  always  eat  the  heads  first. 
If  the  stalks  are  as  large  as  when  grown 
for  molasses,  cattle  and  horses  will  con¬ 
sume  the  whole  of  them.  Hogs  only  re¬ 
fuse  the  coarse  fiber;  after  they  have 
chewed  and  secured  the  juices  there  is 
enough  of  this  waste  to  keep  them  well 
bedded.  This  crop  is  certainly  a  very 
valuable  one  used  as  a  forage  crop,  as 
such  a  large  quantity  can  be  grown  on  an 
acre,  and  there  is  so  little  waste. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  John  m.  jamison. 

Cost  of  Drainage. 

IP.  S.,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. — I  have  decided  to 
tile-drain  some  land  and  have  bought  one  car¬ 
load  of  tile.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
would  be  a  fair  price  for  digging  ditches  and 
laying  tile  in  first-class  way  for  different 
depths  of  two  feet,  three  feet  and  four  feet, 
and  which  depth  you  think  would  be  best  to 
lay  them.  A  good  many  of  them  will  be  laid 
in  orchard.  The  ground  is  sandy  loam  with 
no  stone  or  gravel  and  no  clay. 

Ans. — The  price  of  labor  varies  so 
much  in  different  localities  that  perhaps 
the  better  way  to  deal  with  this  question 
would  be  to  consider  the  amount  of  labor 
required,  rather  than  its  cost.  Digging  the 
ditch  in  making  the  tile  bed  from  two  to 
three  feet  below  the  surface  in  ground 
that  would  run  from  fairly  good  to  real 
good  digging,  I  feel  satisfied  with  the  day 
when  two  men  and  myself  prepare  from 
15  to  25  rods  of  ditch  for  the  tile — and 
men  without  suitable  tools  and  dircctoi 
will  not  accomplish  this  much.  It  is  my 
customary  plan  when  working  a  crew 
of  men,  green  at  the  work,  to  distribute 
them  over  the  unper  cuts  of  the  ditch  so 
as  not  to  endanger  my  grade,  and  select 
the  most  skillful  one  from  their  number 
and  give  him  a  range  of  targets  back  of 
me  with  a  grade  of  some  four  or  six 
inches  higher  than  the  grade  proper,  at 
which  I  am  making  the  final  bed  for  the 
tile,  and  if  he  lacks  the  “gumption”  to 
make  a  true  grade  I  try  another  and 
keep  trying  until  one  is  selected  who  ap¬ 
preciates  the  necessity  of  perfect  work  in 
this  particular.  Then  after  one  is  broken 
in  at  this  part  of  the  work  there  are  two 
of  us  to  grade,  except  when  I  am  laying 
tile.  The  cost  of  laying  the  tile,  like  the 
digging,  depends  much  upon  favorable 
conditions  for  rapid  work.  If  the  bottom 
is  firm  and  even,  without  stone  or  soft 
places,  and  the  tile  No.  1,  that  makes 
good  joints,  one  can  lay  them  rapidly.  I 
have  laid  70  rods  of  2]/2  and  3-inch  tile 
and  put  a  light  covering  of  dirt  on  them 
in  one  day.  Then  I  have  worked  harder 
to  get  in  less  than  half  that  number  under 
less  favorable  conditions.  The  depth  of 
drains,  like  the  rest  of  the  work, 
has  no  iron-clad  rules  to  be  strictly  fol¬ 
lowed,  though  in  a  general  way  deep 
drains  are  better  than  shallow  ones,  espe¬ 
cially  for  orchards.  I  think  between  three 
and  four  feet  should  be  the  rule  for 
orchard  work,  while  from  three  down  to 
two  or  even  one  and  a  half  when  occasion 
demands  will  be  satisfactory  in  open  field 
culture.  On  my  own  farm  we  are  so  apt 
to  find  quicksand  below  two  and  a  half 
feet  that  I  have  tried  to  keep  above  that 
with  most  of  the  drains,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  excepting  in  cutting  off 
ooze  from  higher  ground.  Here  one  should 
get  well  above  the  ooze  and  then  sink  the 
drain  enough  to  tap  the  flow.  In  most 
places  where  I  have  done  this  work  the 
men  received  15  cents  per  hour,  and  my 
pay  has  been  $3  per  day  and  expenses, 
including  railroad  fare  when  far  from 


home.  Tile  in  car  lots  f.  o.  b.  at  our  near-  | 
est  factory  (Angola,  N.  Y.,)  two  and 
one-half-inch,  $9  per  1000;  three-inch,  $12 
per  1000;  four-inch,  $18  per  1000;  five- 
inch,  $22  per  1000;  six-inch,  $27.50  per 
1000. 

I  think  this  finishes  the  questions, 
though  much  more  might  be  said.  Advice 
about  draining,  not  unlike  other  advice, 
should  be  well  mixed  with  sound  judg¬ 
ment  before  taking  in  large  doses. 

J.  F.  VAN  SCHOONHOVEN. 


“Can  a  rich  men  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?”  “Yes,”  answered  wise  old  Par¬ 
son  Brodhead,  “but  not  on  a  technical¬ 
ity.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER  ^ 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  toltk  CO..  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster.  Pa. 


ONLY  81.70 

BUYS  AN  OVAL  HIGH  GRADE  STANDARD 
CARRIAGE  HEATER. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

This  is  not  a  rough  unfinished  tin  box,  but 
a  handsomely  trimmed,  practical  Carriage 
Heater  with  full  metal  linings  and  covered 
with  best  quality  Brussels  Carpet. 

Burns  a  prepared  fuel  without  smoke,  soot 
or  odor  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  for  an  all  day 
drive.  Pits  atyour  feet  in  carriage  or  buggy 
and  keeps  you  warm  on  the  coldest  day.  You 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  it  at  so  small  a 
cost.  Surely  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  trying;  it  30  days. 

READ  THIS  SPECIAL  GUARANTEE  OFFER. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us 
your  order  We  will  send  the  heater  by  pre¬ 
paid  freight  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon  n 
Line.  TRY  IT  30  DATS— ifitls  not  satis¬ 
factory  send  it  back  and  we  will  send  yum 
money  bark.  SEE  YOLR  DEALER  FIRST 
If  you  knew'  the  comfort  to  be  do- 
rived  front  tliis  Heater  you  would 
not  he  without  it  another  simile 
day.  Send  for  cam. 
log  now.  Audi  ess 

Dept.  B 

The 

Standard 
Stamping  CtT 
Marysville,  Ohio" 


PATENTS 


SECURED  ON  EASY 
PAYMENTS. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

SHEPARD  &  HAVELL,  Box  2215-S,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


P 


OTATOES-BH88, Carman, Giant, Hustler, Green  Mt.,Jewel, Hebron, 
Ohio,  Queen,  Hone,  6  Weeks,  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  gSElir 

KEV1TT  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J, 

nr  A  nil  TPCCQ-Four  Cents  each.  Elberta, 
ILnUrl  I  nLLO  Smock,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
Woodbine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  O, 

500,000  Lucretia  Dewberry  Plants, 

$5.00  per  M.  Liberal  discount  on  large  orders. 
JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
„  '  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 
STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,,  MO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tufl 
R  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


This  Book 
Costs  Us 

$1,00 


to  us  today  to  get 
this  Grand  Free 
700 -Page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catal  og 
No.  04,  the  lowest  i 
wholesale  price 
Buying  Guide  I 
for  1907-8  that’s1 
published.  No  matter  what 
other  entaiog  you  may  now 
have,  GET  this  cntnlog  of  ours 
and  prove  to  yourself  for  only 
a  1-cent  postal  card  the  better 
quality  of  what  we  offer  in 
75,000  articles  shown  you  and 
learn  the  lowest  prices  that 
they  can  be  sold  for  anywhere 
on  earth.  This  is  the  good, 
common-sense  way  to  get  a  line 
on  what  prices  ought  to  be— It’s 
interesting  —  It  Faya—  Thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  country 
and  city  people  send  for  our 
catalog  every  year — and  have 
for  nearly  a  century. 

A  $5  Grindstone 

Only 


Watches 
Jewelry,  CloCKS 
tSilverwnr© 
Knives,  Razors 
Fancy  Goods 
Lamps,  Groceries  I 
Seeds, Paints, etc. 

Raby  Carriages 
Sewing  machines  I 
Whips,  Sleds 
Carriaues^WagonB  | 
Stoves,  Ranges 
Roots,  Shoes 
Elect’l  Supplies  | 
Hardware 
Tool  Cabinets 
Sweaters,  Rifles 
Shot  Guns,  Traps  1 
Shed  Is,  Cartridges 
Revolvers 
Fishing  Tackle 
Talking  machines 
Farm  Tools 
Incubators 
Rroodcrs 

Ice  Tools,  Skates  I 
(ream  Separators 
Sleighs,  Freezers 
Wash’g  machines  I 
mechanics’  Toola 
House  Furnishing  [ 
Goods,  Etc.,  Etc* 

A  Steel  Frame 
Grindstone, 
which  runs  like  a 

bicycle  and  sharpens 

everything  but  your  razors 
and  saws.  No  more  dull 
axes,  scythes,  sickles,  hoes, 
hatchets,  mowers,  kitchen 
knives.butcherand  pocket 
knives.  Makes  your  d  ally 
toil  a  pleasure  by  keeping 
__  your  edged  tools  sharp. 

-  Frame  is  all  steel;  ball-bearing 

a  journals;  tlio  easiest  running  stone  you  ever 
turned  Price  includes  one  bestquality  grindstone,  about 
20x2  inches,  and  everything  complete,  including  metal 
seat  drip  cup,  spatter  guard  and  two  treadles,  ship¬ 
ping  weight,  90  pounds.  Vo  guarantee  every  grindstone 
to  reach  you  safely,  free  from  damage  of  any  kind. 

It  Pay*  You  to  Trade  in  New  York  this  Saving  Way 

And  even  if  you  only  send  us  a  first  small  trial  order, 
or  even  if  you  don't  buy  a  single  thing  from  us,  we  tell 
you  a^ain  to  just  write  for  this  catalog,  at  our  risk,  ana 
we’ll  send  it  to  you  anywhere  Free,  even  though  it  costs 
US$1  to  print.  Safe,  promptest  delivery  and  Absolute 
Satisfaction  oryour  Money  Back  W o Guarantee,  no  refer 
by  permission  to  the  Publishers  of  this  paper  or  to  any 
bank  in  tho  world.  We  sell  only  reliable  good*,  a"'1” 
want  von  to  know  aboutthem.  Writo  for  Catalog  I  .91. 

WHITE,  VAH  GLAUM  &  CO. 

19  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 

Oldest  Moil-Ordor  House  In  America,  Estub 


Increase 


lEXPER|tENCtj 

Fruit 

Growing 

l  CMfhO*  OfCN 


A  DOLt 


BOOK  FOR 

vl  CENT 


It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a  banker,  succeeded  in 
Fruit  Growing-.  It  gives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 
He  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  beginners  how  to  start. 

This  'BooK  is  Free 

also  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  J 
Magazine.  Postal  brings  them.  ^ 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower  Co., 

Bo*  lOO 
Rochester,  N.  Y- 


trees’  APPLES 

100  varieties.  Kinds  adapted 
to  all  localities.  Tree  stock 
finest  grown ;  strong  rooted, 
shapely,  vigorous.  Packed 
for  safe  delivery  everywhere. 
_______  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  today  for  fine  new  Catalogue  (Hinting  prices  that  please. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


ROGERS  TRFFQ  n  FIT  THF  I  ARFI  ^  ”  Why  not  plant  safe  trees  once  more  ? 

nllULnO  I  IlLLO  III  IllLLHDLLOi  ROGERS-ON-THE-HIEE,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

wmsrmmo,  HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 

M  !  FiRI  F  IPflk  King  among  stump  machines.  Absolutely  the  only  line  made  Cdgwl  . 
lom/uicor/Mif  o£  steel,  all  others  cast  iron.  Hercules  is  400%  stronger  £$3 
\rln0UGt1Tln0l than  any  other.  Catalog  Free.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Depl,  RS  Centorvlllo.  Iowa,  U.  S.4 

The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
lor  20 
Years 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber 

For  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays, 
and  you  can  do  it  better  than 
the  other  fellow,  with 
our  help. _ 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 


A  15-year-old 
Iboy  can  operate 
"  successfully. 
Two  hands  cut 
5.000  feet  per  day. 
15,000  mi  Its  in  uso 
the  world  over. 
Variable  Feed,  Friction 
, _  Set  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 

plex  Dogs  and  Ilia  mood  Track  produce 
results  impossible  witli  other  mills.  Send  lor 
entaiog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P,,  Steam  Kngines 
and  Boilers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  reed 
Mills.  Planers.  Shingle  Mills,  Wood  Saws  and  Water 

Wheels.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight. _  .  . 

P uLOAC-U  MILL  MEG.  CO.,  Box  302.  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 
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KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have  the 
chance : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER . Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT . Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY*  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE . East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


MORE  ABOUT  DIVINING  RODS. 

There  are  two  holes  in  the  backyard  of 
my  old  home  over  in  Adams  Co.,  Pa.  A 
well  was  to  be  dug  and  two  neighbors  who 
divined  the  presence  of  water  by  the  aid  of 
the  usual  peach  stick  kindly  volunteered 
their  services.  They  agreed  that  water  was 
at  a  certain  place,  45  feet  below  the  surface, 
which  place  being  convenient  to  the  door,  was 
chosen  to  test  their  skill.  A  well-driller,  who 
guaranteed  water  or  no  pay,  drilled  one  hole 
C4  feet  deep.  Finding  no  water  he  drilled 
another,  about  32  inches  away  from  the  first 
one.  This  one  was  driven  90  feet  and  also 
given  up.  We  then  got  another  man  and 
selected  a  suitable  place  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
higher  than  the  buildings  and  about  100  yards 
away,  where  a  well  was  drilled  46  feet  to  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  which 
is  now  used  at  the  buildings  after  being 
pumped  into  a  reservoir.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  people  would  take  to  this  divining  busi¬ 
ness  elsewhere,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  con¬ 
demn  it  wholly ;  but  I  know  that  the  fellow 
from  “out  West,”  who  occupied  your  front 
page  some  issues  back,  can  make  an  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune  in  southern  Pennsylvania  if 
he  will  come  here  and  show  us  where  our 
minerals  are  and  where  to  dig  our  wells.  I 
have  yet  to  find  the  first  man  who  has  made 
any  money  at  this  business,  and  there  are 
many  occupations  followed  nowadays  which 
are  far  less  creditable  to  the  men  in  them 
than  this  would  be,  if  it  held  out  as  well  in 
practice  as  it  does  in  the  story.  But  maybe, 
since  electricity  and  temperament  have  to  do 
with  it,  an  absolutely  unselfish  character  is 
also  one  of  the  requisites.  If  so,  then  one 
would  naturally  think  it  portends  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  millennium.  earl  peters. 

Pennsylvania. 

MATTHEWS  BEAUTY  PEACH. 

In  reply  to  A.  H.  P.  concerning  the  Mat¬ 
thews  Beauty  peach,  I  would  advise  him  to 
leave  It  severely  alone.  The  fewer  trees  he 
plants  of  it  the  better  he  will  be  off.  I  base 
this  opinion  wholly  upon  my  own  experience, 
after  giving  it  good  culture.  I  have  fruited 
it  for  three  years,  and  the  more  I  know  of 
it  the  less  I  like  it.  There  are  so  many  much 
better  varieties  that  ripen  about  the  same 
time  that  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
planted ;  however,  it  may  do  well  elsewhere. 
Every  fruit  grower  of  experience  knows  that 
the  habits  of  most  fruits  are  greatly  af¬ 
fected  and  ofttimes  radically  changed  by  their 
conditions  and  surroundings.  I  don’t  think 
A.  H.  P.  made  a  wise  selection  of  varieties 
(as  a  whole),  when  he  planted  his  orchard 
of  900  trees ;  however,  if  it  suits  it  is  all 
right  (for  him).  I  would  advise  this  in¬ 
quirer  not  to  place  too  much  confidence  in 
descriptions  given  in  catalogues,  as  they  are 
often  misleading.  The  writer  has  never  be¬ 
fore  heard  of  the  Lamont  peach.  As  to  the 
Fitzgerald  peach,  I  had  this  year  a  few  spec¬ 
imens  on  well  cultivated,  three-year-old  trees, 
and  they  were  very  disappointing.  The  fruit 
was  golden  yellow  in  color,  and  very  good  in 
quality,  but  very  small  in  size  and  an  abso¬ 
lute  clingstone.  This  was  as  it  grew  for 


me  this  year  under  unfavorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  I  think  I  have  full  plenty  of  them 
planted.  w-  s> 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  never  planted  the  Lamont,  and  the 
Matthews  Beauty  only  in  an  experimental 
way  with  a  few  trees,  and  they  have  never 
proved  satisfactory  at  any  time.  There  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  be  something  the  matter  with 
them.  In  six  years’  fruiting  they  have  never 
had  one  nice  crop  on.  We  don’t  set  any 
peach  trees  now  commercially  unless  we  try 
them  in  an  experimental  way  first. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  h.  king. 


A  few  trees  of  the  Matthews  Beauty  were 
received  in  the  Spring  of  1901,  and  made  a 
very  good  growth  up  to  the  Winter  of  1906- 
07,  at  which  time  they  were  killed  in  a 
spraying  experiment.  I  am  pleased  to  report, 
however,  that  some  fruit  was  produced  in 
1904-05  and  1906.  It  is  a  peach  of  the  El- 
iiot-tn  tvnp.  rineninv  after  midseason.  The 


trees  come  into  bearing  early  and  appear  to 
produce  large  annual  crops.  The  fruit  seems  to 
be  of  higher  quality  than  the  Elberta.  In 
regard  to  the  Lamont,  we  have  fruited  this 
variety  at  this  Station  for  several  years.  It 
is  a  chance  seedling  which  originated  on  the 


grounds  of  Charles  Lamont,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
about  25  years  ago.  It  ripens  about  with  the 
late  Crawford  and  is  of  the  Crawford  type. 


The  fruit  does  not  ripen  well,  and  the  trees 
are  not  productive  on  the  cold,  heavy  clay 
soil  at  this  Station ;  on  lighter  soils,  however, 
in  certain  localities,  it  is  being  grown  commer¬ 
cially,  and  is  proving  satisfactory  as  a  market 
sort  on  account  of  good  size  and  attractive 
color.  O.  M.  TAYLOR, 

Geneva  Exp.  Station. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

The  Garber  Pear. — A.  L.  W.  asks  about 
the  Garber  pear.  I  have  the  Garber  planted 
as  a  pollenizer  among  a  block  of  Kieffer  trees, 
and  find  it  one  of  the  very  best  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  it  is  a  good  grower,  resists  the  blight, 
but  does  not  resist  the  scale ;  it  is  an  early 
and  prolific  bearer,  of  large  yellow  fruit  that 
is  attractive  in  appearance,  but  the  quality 
is  extremely  poor,  in  fact,  worthless  as  a 
dessert  fruit.  I  would  not  advise  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  it  except  for  pollenizing  purposes. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  H.  s. 

The  Idaho  Pear. — On  page  810  you  say 
if  there  are  100  trees  of  the  Idaho  pear  out¬ 
side  of  Idaho  you  would  like  to  know  where 
they  are.  I  have  12  or  15  of  them,  and  do 
not  think  I  have  been  deceived  in  them. 
Seven  years  ago  I  bought  two  trees  of  this 
variety,  and  as  I  bought  them  without  any 
high-sounding  name  or  wonderful  promise  and 
at  a  fair  price  I  did  not  consider  myself 
“taken  in.”  Three  years  ago  they  bore  a 
fair  crop  of  what  I  considered  a  promising 
pear,  so  I  grafted  them  on  to  about  a  dozen 
Kieffer,  all  of  which  have  done  well.  Two 
years  ago  the  two  trees  bore  again ;  this  time, 
however,  it  was  not  the  perfect  fruit  it  had 
been  the  previous  year.  Shortly  before  they 
were  ready  to  pick  I  noticed  numerous  black 
spots  on  the  fruit  which  increased  in  size 
rapidly.  These  spots  began  to  rot,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  was  time  to  pick  them  they  had  gone 
down  completely.  The  past  season  they  bore 
again  a  fair  crop,  and  like  the  crop  three 
years  ago  without  a  spot  or  blemish.  Is 
this  fungus  which  attacked  it  two  years  ago 
characteristic  with  the  variety,  or  what  is 
the  variety’s  greatest  drawback  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania?  J-  H- 

R.  N.-Y. — As  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  the  Idaho 
some  20  years  ago  it  was  peculiarly  subject  to 
blight. 

Zinc  Tree  Labels. — Reading  in  a  late 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  what  Mr.  Crawford 
says  about  using  Carbolineum  on  labels  sug¬ 
gests  to  me  that  the  way  I  mark  my  trees 
and  shrubbery  may  be  new  to  some  and  per¬ 
haps  all  your  readers.  I  procure  from  our 
tinsmith  strips  of  sheet  zinc  cut  to  the  re¬ 
quired  width  and  length  according  to  size  of 
tree  or  shrub  to  be  marked,  say  5-16x2% 
inches  for  rose  bushes,  and  %x4  inches  or 


more  for  fruit  trees.  A  common  soft  lead 
pencil  is  used  for  writing  the  name.  The 
strips  are  simply  bent  around  a  branch  form¬ 
ing  a  ring.  The  zinc  being  pliable  allows  for 
the  expanding  growth,  so  there  is  no  danger 
of  cutting  off  the  flow  of  the  sap  or  girdling 
the  bark.  For  such  plants  as  rose  bushes 
thin  zinc  should  be  used,  but  when  this  can¬ 
not  be  procured,  the  strips  may  be  cut  so  as 
to  leave  one  end  quite  narrow.  I  have  used 
these  strips  for  several  years,  and  find  them 
more  lasting  and  convenient  than  anything 
else  I  have  tried.  Zinc  stakes  are  sometimes 
used,  but  there  is  the  danger  of  their  getting 
displaced,  plowed  or  pulled  up.  I  lost  the 
names  of  several  plants  the  past  season  in 
this  way.  Not  having  the  zinc  strips  I  used 
stakes,  and  a  green  hand  pulled  them  up  and 
failed  to  replace  them  properly.  G.  D.  c. 

Plainville,  Conn. 

Pollenization.ot  Wheat. 

IF.  S.  J.,  Holliday ,  Mo. — If  I  sow  two  kinds 
of  wheat  side  by  side  in  the  same  field,  will 
the  seed  thus  raised  be  pure,  or  will  the  two 
kinds  mix  in  fertilization? 

Ans. — Wheat  flowers  are  regarded  as 
self- fertilizing,  as  the  pollination  takes 
place  in  nearly  every  instance  just  before 
the  blooms  open.  There  is,  however,  a 
small  chance  for  cross-fertilization  if  two 
or  more  kinds  are  planted  nearby.  Small 
insects  may  carry  pollen  of  one  variety 
to  the  unopened  bloom  of  others.  This, 
however,  so  seldom  occurs  that  it  is  not 
generally  taken  into  consideration  in  grow¬ 
ing  seed  wheats,  and  you  may  quite  safely 
plant  your  varieties  near  together  without 
danger  of  serious  mixture. 

Fruits  for  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

J.  P.  F .,  Taunton,  Mass. — 1.  What  are  the 
best  grapes  for  strictly  first-class  family  trade, 
early,  medium  and  late  for  this  climate, 
white,  red  and  purple?  Same  of  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  apples  and  quinces.  2. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  pears  Fame  and 
Triumph,  also  apples  King  David  and  Jona¬ 
than?  3.  What  do  you  call  a  cherry  soil? 

Ans. — 1.  Best  grapes  for  New  England, 
early,  medium,  late,  purple,  Worden,  Con¬ 
cord,  Herbert;  white,  Green  Mountain, 
Diamond,  Niagara;  red,  Delaware, 
Brighton,  Salem.  Best  pears,  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  Sheldon,  Bose,  Hovey.  Best 
peaches,  Champion,  Mt.  Rose,  Early 
Crawford,  Oldmixon,  Late  Crawford. 
Best  plums  (European),  Bradshaw,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Quackenboss,  Green  Gage,  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  (Japanese)  Abundance,  Burbank, 
Wickson,  October  Purple.  Raspberries, 
Cuthbert,  Loudon.  Blackberries,  Agawam, 
Ancient  Briton,  Snyder,  Taylor’s  Prolific, 
Currants,  Wilder,  Pomona,  White  Im¬ 
perial.  Gooseberries,  Downing,  Columbus, 
Red  Jacket.  Quinces,  Orange,  Reas. 
Apples,  for  market.  Red  Astrachan,  Early 
Williams,  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin, 
Wealthy,  McIntosh,  I-Iubbardston,  Bald¬ 
win.  For  home  use  may  be  added  to 
this  list  Early  Strawberry,  Sweet  Bough, 
Jacobs  Sweet,  Spitzenburg,  Palmer  Green¬ 
ing,  Roxbury  Russet.  2.  Fame  and 
Triumph  pears  have  not  been  grown 
enough  in  New  England  to  prove  whether 
they  will  be  valuable  or  not.  King  David 
apple  has  not  proved  especially  valuable 
and  Jonathan  grows  of  so  small  size  here 
as  to  be  of  little  value.  3.  A  good  cherry 
soil  is  a  rather  dry  sandy  or  gravelly 
loam.  Our  best  cherry  trees  are  found 
growing  upon  the  lawn  or  by  the  road¬ 
side.  s.  T.  MAYNARD. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Ben  Davis  Apple  in  New  Jersey. 
—Tig.  440,  jiage  871,  is  a  portrait  in 
natural  size  of  a  truly  fancy  Ben  Davis 
apple  grown  near  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 
It  is  the  product  of  good  treatment  in  the 
way  of  liberal  fertilization  with  marl  and 
stable  manure  and  careful  thinning  to 
avoid  crowding  of  the  fruits.  The  tree 
is  probably  18  years  old  and  stands  in  the 
sod  of  a  clipped  lawn,  on  good  loamy 
soil.  The  only  cultivation  is  to  maintain 
a  small  circle  of  bare  soil  about  the  trunk 
and  apply  the  fertilizers  above  mentioned 
during  late  Winter.  They  are  raked  off 
in  Spring  to  avoid  marring  the  lawn,  but 
evidently  furnish  sufficient  plant  food  for 
both  tree  and  grass.  Phosphoric  acid  and 
lime  would  appear  in  excess  but  the  re¬ 
sults,  after  prolonged  trial,  appear  all  that 
could  be  desired,  the  tree  regularly  pro¬ 
ducing  a  fine  crop  of  showy  fruits  that 
are  principally  used  for  table  decoration. 
Not  all  are  as  large  and  perfect  as  the 
illustrated  one,  but  they  average  finer  than 
the  best  western  Ben  Davis  that  reaches 
the  New  York  markets.  The  color  is 
rich  and  high,  the  flesh  tender,  with  little 
of  the  cottony  texture  usual  with  the 
variety  when  grown  in  the  South  and 
West,  and  the  quality  really  good,  though 
not  comparable  to  standard  dessert  vari¬ 
eties.  A  trial  showed  that  such  apples 
would  sell  locally,  on  account  of  their 
fine  appearance,  for  65  cents  the  basket 
(] 6-quart  peach  basket),  though  the  lack 
of  high  apple  flavor  was  well  known. 

A  Ben  Davis  Orchard. — Ben  Davis  was 
freely  planted  15  to  20  years  ago  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rural  Grounds  on  the 
strength  of  its  western  reputation  as  an 
early  and  prolific  bearer  and  all-around 
money  getter,  though  as  a  rule  early 
apples  are  more  profitable  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  late  kinds  that  are  often  poor  keepers 
when  grown  here.  Where  Ben  Davis 
trees  have  been  set  in  soil  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  good  crops  of  corn,  potatoes  or 
wheat,  and  given  fair  attention,  they  have 
generally  proved  profitable,  but  on  thin 
uplands  and  under  neglect  they  are  little 
more  than  nuisances,  as  the  apples  are 
small  in  size  and  too  low  in  quality  to 
command  attention.  Few  are  now  planted, 
as  such  varieties  as  Oldenburg,  English 
Codlin  and  Wealthy  are  considered  likely 
to  give  better  returns.  An  account  of  a 
local  Ben  Davis  orchard  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est.  There  are  65  trees,  16  years  old.  The 
estimated  crop  is  over  500  barrels — all  en¬ 
gaged  for  export  to  Germany  at  $3.50  to 
$4.50  the  barrel  in  the  orchard.  The 
apples  are  highly  colored,  of  good  size 
and  perfect  form.  The  owner  does  not 
spray,  but  keens  his  trees  well  manured 
and  sufficiently  pruned  to  allow  full  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  fruits.  The  orchard  has 
never  been  troubled  with  scale  or  other 
insect  pests,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  this  fortunate  condition  will  inde¬ 
finitely  continue.  Whether  for  better  or 
worse  Ben  Davis,  on  account  of  its  spe¬ 
cial  qualities,  has  become  our  leading  com¬ 
mercial  apple.  Many  think  it  should  no 
longer  be  planted,  arguing  that  its  aver¬ 
age  low  quality  injures  the  sale  of  bet¬ 
ter  apples,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  grown  as 
long  as  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it, 
and  as  good  culture  plainly  improves  its 
quality  it  should  be  well  grown,  if  grown 
at  all. 

Developing  a  White  Canna. — About  13 
years  ago  the  writer  had  access  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  collection  of  Canna  varieties  than  was 
generally  cultivated  in  this  country  at  the 
time.  There  was  little  approaching  the 
splendid  recent  kinds,  with  their  immense 
blooms  and  enormous  trusses,  but  there 
was  a  good  ranve  of  colors,  from  yellow 
to  scarlet  and  crimson,  mostly  in  the 
small-flowered,  narrow-petaled  type.  It 
appeared  desirable  to  make  a  start  toward 


the  development  of  a  white-flowered  va¬ 
riety,  if  such  were  possible.  Among 
many  hybridizations  one  was  effected  be¬ 
tween  a  pale  yellow  variety  of  Canna  In- 
dica  and  Alba-rosea  grandiflora,  a  curi¬ 
ous  hybrid  of  C.  iridiflora,  having  oddly 
shaped  corn-yellow  and  pink  blooms,  fad¬ 
ing  to  dull  white,  but  narrow  and  irregular 
in  form.  No  great  improvements  over 
the  parents  were  secured,  but  the  seed¬ 
lings  plainly  showed  a  blend  of  the  parent 
types.  Not  being  well  equipped  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  experiment,  the  plants  and 
seeds  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  An¬ 
toine  Wintzer,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  who 
with  rare  skill  and  most  unusual  perse¬ 
verance  has  since  continued  the  work  on 
an  extended  scale.  Acres  of  seedlings  are 
annually  grown,  hybridizations  and  cross¬ 
ings  made  by  the  thousand  and  selection 
carried  to  its  critical  limit.  Results  are 
now  nearing  the  ideal  mapped  out  so  long 
ago.  Broad  blooms  of  ivory  whiteness  are 
borne  on  productive  plants  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  habit,  some  with  startling  purple- 
bronze  leaves  as  well  as  others  with  the 
usual  lustrous  green  foliage.  Whether  a 
pure  or  paper-white  Canna  bloom  may 
yet  be  bred  is  still  undetermined.  Mr. 
Wintzer  goes  ahead  with  undiminished 
enthusiasm,  and  if  it  is  a  physiological 
possibility  of  the  genus  Canna  he  will 
probably  develop  it.  The  various  steps 
should  be  of  interest  to  plant  breeders 
unable  to  arrive  at  their  ideals  by  means 
of  a  few  summary  crosses. 

Evolution  of  White-Bloomed  Cannas. 
— There  are  many  species  of  Canna,  na¬ 
tives  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  Asia 
and  America,  but  no  really  white  flow¬ 
ered  ones  are  found  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  C.  liliiflora,  from  Peru,  a  plant 
of  difficult  culture  producing  a  few  blooms 
of  muddy  white,  quickly  turning  brown. 
It  has  proved  useless  as  a  breeder,  the 
light  color  being  overcome  by  the  deeper 
tints  of  the  other  varieties  with  which 
it  has  been  crossed.  The  other  kinds  are 
all  strongly  colored  with  red  or  yellow, 
generally  in  mixture,  except  C.  iridiflora, 
before  mentioned.  The  natural  blooms  are 
rosy  crimson  in  color.  Hybridiza- 
tions  of  Iridiflora  made  over  30  years 
ago  by  a  Swiss  florist  resulted  in  several 
striking  new  varieties,  among  which  was 
the  large,  drooping  crimson-flowered 
Canna  Ehmanni,  so  widely  grown  by  the 
older  generation  of  gardeners,  and  the 
Alba-rosea  Grandiflora  used  in  our  early 
trial.  The  first  distinct  advance  made  by 
Mr.  Wintzer  in  growing  crosses  of  the 
latter  was  the  vigorous  and  popular  Al¬ 
sace,  with  abundant  creamy  white  flowers, 
much  larger  than  those  of  its  immediate 
parents.  Myriads  of  seedlings  of  Alsace, 
both  cross-bred  and  self-pollinated,  were 
thei  aised,  a  superior  one,  since  named 
Mom  Blanc,  finally  appearing.  It  is  with¬ 
out  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  best  “white’’ 
Canna  that  has  appeared  in  commerce. 
The  habit  is  dwarf  and  compact,  and  the 
growth  is  vigorous  and  healthy.  The 
blooms  are  large  and  broad,  well  set  in  a 
fine  truss  or  panicle  and  are  produced 
with  the  utmost  freedom.  The  color  is 
not  as  pure  as  could  be  desired  but  is  a 
great  improvement  on  Alsace,  in  which  the 
young  flowers  open  very  pale  yellow  and 
whiten  as  they  grow  older.  Four  genera¬ 
tions  of  seedlings  of  Mont  Blanc  have 
been  raised  <vith  steady  improvement. 
Those  blooming  the  present  season  are 
great  advances  on  any  before  seen. 

Other  Fine  Cannas. — The  best  Cannas 
were  formerly  produced  by  European 
breeders,  but  with  the  exception  of  King 
Humbert,  which  was  raised  in  Italy  and 
is  a  superb  example  of  the  giant-flowered 
race  descending  from  Canna  flaccida  of 
our  southern  swamps  the  finest  new  va¬ 
rieties  are  of  home  production.  Mr. 
Wintzer  has  bred  a  host  of  splendid 
kinds,  many  in  absolutely  new  shades  of 
rose  and  pink  as  well  as  brilliant  reds 
and  yellows.  A  collection  of  18  varieties 
of  his  production,  tested  on  the  trial 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  of  London,  England,  received  more 


awards  of  merit  than  those  of  growers  in 
any  other  country,  a  greater  range  of 
color  being  shown  than  in  any  other  col¬ 
lection.  Eight  awards  were  made  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Gladiator,  red  and  yellow;  William 
Saunders,  scarlet ;  Uncle  Sam,  vermilion ; 
the  Duke  of  York,  crimson,  and  Venus, 
rosy  pink,  and  for  three  unnamed  seed¬ 
lings.-  _  w.  v.  F. 


Bismarck  and  Winter  Banana. 

J.  L.  P.,  Barnegat,  N.  J. — Will  Prof.  Van 
Deman  state  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
Bismarck  and  the  Flory,  or  Winter  Banana 
apples?  I  had  not  thought  either  amounted 
to  much  in  all  probability,  but  I  see  that 
Winter  Banana  was  considered  good  enough 
to  send  to  the  Czar,  so  am  open  to  conviction. 
Are  these  varieties  such  early  bearers  as 
claimed?  Would  they  be  likely  to  do  well, 
first,  for  family  use,  second,  for  commercial 
purposes,  in  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.? 

Ans. — The  Bismarck  is  a  large  oblate- 
conic  red-striped  apple  of  rather  acid  flavor 
and  medium  quality.  The  fruit  keeps  well 
into  the  Winter.  As  the  tree  bears  very 
young  and  heavily  it  is  worthy  of  being 
grown  at  least  for  trial.  This  variety  is  not 
yet  well  enough  tested  to  warrant  it  being 
planted  extensively  for  market,  but  it  may 
become  one  of  the  kinds  especially  suited 
to  planting  as  a  filler  between  permanent 
orchard  trees.  Flory  is  a  medium  sized, 
conical  and  rich  yellow  apple  of  subacid 
flavor  and  fair  quality.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  handsome  of  all  yellow  apples,  and 
is  very  regular  in  form.  It  is  a  fairly 
good  bearer  and  worthy  of  culture  for 
family  use  or  home  market,  but  for  gen¬ 
eral  market  purposes  I  do  not  think  it 
very  desirable,  for  it  will  not  keep  into 
the  Winter,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it  tested. 
Banana  is  a  Winter  apple  in  most  sections 
but  the  prefix  “Winter”  has  been  dropped 
from  the  name  because  of  the  ruling  of 
the  authorities  against  nearly  all  double 
names.  The  fruit  is  a  little  more  than 
average  in  size,  roundish  in  shape,  but 
slightly  conical,  clear  creamy  white  in 
color  with  a  most  beautiful  blush  on  the 
sunny  side.  It  looks  as  if  made  of  wax, 
especially  the  specimens  I  have  seen  on 
exhibit  and  on  the  trees  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  flavor  is  subacid  and  really 
very  pleasant  and  good,  although  not  equal 
to  the  very  best,  such  as  Grimes  and  Jona¬ 
than.  All  of  these  varieties  are  likely 
to  do  as  well  in  eastern  New  Jersey  as 
other  varieties  and  I  would  not  fear  to 
plant  them  either  for  home  or  market  use 
where  other  apples  succeed. 

h.  e.  van  deman. 


OSCOODSCALES 

All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitiess;  Steel 
and  Cement  Construction.  Guaran¬ 
teed  accurate,  reliable  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale 
on  trial.  Free  catalogue. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO..  157  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 


Whether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 
Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide 
or  akin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe,  rug, 
ooat  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  when 
80  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animalskinsinthe  world. 

We  make  and  sell  Natural  Black 
Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  fur  lined  coats;  also  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

7  7 


Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

theU  gHnd  Bi8UlphitleMarSe  doing! 

KDWARl)  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Some  Comments  on 

HUBBARD’S 


FERTILIZERS 

“I  get  50%  more  potatoes  by  using  Hubbard’s” 
“Best  asparagus  I  ever  raised  was  with  Hub¬ 
bard’s  Soluble  Potato  Manure” 

“$28.00  worth  of  Hubbard’s  Fruit  Fertilizer 
is  equal  to  50  loads  of  manure” 

“500  to  700  bushels  of  onions  per  acre  with 
Hubbard’s  Soluble  Tobacco  Manure” 

“We  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefit  of  ‘Bone 
Base’  goods” 

“750  lbs.  per  acre  of  Hubbard’s  Soluble  Com 
and  General  Crops  Manure  has  given  splen¬ 
did  com” 

“My  ensilage  com,  about  11  acres,  will  aver¬ 
age  about  12  feet  high  on  the  Complete 
Phosphate” 

"Hubbard’s  Bone  for  poultry  strengthens  and 
invigorates  the  fowls  ” 

Send  for  Almanac  and  Prices 

THE  ROGERS  &  HURRARO  GO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 
MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 
PERUVIAN  BRANDS 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

HAVE  GIVEN  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS 

CAUSE  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 

Our  booklet  “RESULTS”  will  tell  you  why. 
Sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE- MORTIMER  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS  and 
PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 
IN  > 


THREE 
SIZES. 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  Cakes  are  entunfiorm, 
of  any  site  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a  horse  will  cut  more  ice  In 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and 
man  can  use.  You  can  cut  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days  use, 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  Introductory  prices. 

JOHN  OORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


.  _  _  __  _  it  will  pay  yon  to  spray  your 

wyr  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  for  pro- 
Ifiun  |  tection  from  scale  and  all  Insect 
If  I  pests  and  fungus  diseases.  K11EK 
m  P®"  Instruction  Book  shows  the 

Wp  famous  EMPIRE  KING,  ORCHARD 
MONARCH  and  other  sprayers ;  also  gives  a 
lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  11th  Sr..  Elmir*.  N.  Y. 


HURST  sprayers 

P  “"FREE  TRIAL 


Xo  Money  in  Advance— pay  when 
convenient.  The  “FITZ-ALL”  flts- 
on-any-barrel  ortank.  Sprays  all  so¬ 
lutions.  Proven  best  and  most  dur¬ 
able.  Guaranteed  l*'ive  Years. 
Braes  Ball  Valves  Cylinder. Plunger , 
etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and  3  Agitators. 
200  lb.  pressure. A  hoy  can  operate  it. 
After  trial  if  you  keep  it— pay  when 
you  can.  Wholesale  price  where  no 
agent — Agents  Wanted.  Special 
Free  Offer  for  first  in  each  locality.  “Spray¬ 
ing  Guide"  and  full  information  FRKE. 

H.L.Hurst  Mffl.Co.,  g  North  St.,Canton,0. 
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GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORI.EY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


PLANET  Jr. 

BEST  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Most  benefit  to  crops  with  least  effort.  Most  reliable;  longest 
lasting.  All  cultivating  parts  of  high-carbon  steel.  Best  work¬ 
manship  ;  rigid  inspection.  Full  value  for  your  money  in  every 
one  of  the  Planet  Jr.  line  of  46  seeders,  wheel  hoes,  horse  lines, 
riding  cultivators,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  new  Planet  Jr.  catalog. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1  107V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SCAIECIDE, 


SAVE  YOVR  TREES  THIS  FALL  TILLSPRING 

The  chances  are  they’ll  be  killed  by  San  Jose  Scale.  Take  time  by  the  forelock- 
spray  with  8CALECIDK.  It  kills  every  insect  it  touches.  Cheaper  than  Lime- 
Sulphur  or  any  home-made  mixture,  and  easier  to  apply.  Non-corrosive,  non- 


lORDBR  1 

A 

1  barrel  J 

1  NO* , 


clogging.  92  percent  oil— the  largest  amount  with  less  water  than  is  found  in  any 

■  ”  ’  - *-  1 - '0-gallon  barrel  at  |25.  Makes  800  or 

U.  S.  east  of  Mississippi  and  north 
now  for  free,  special  booklet  N. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  Grind. — On  Election  Day  we  ground 
them  up  in  great  shape !  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  elections,  for  the  Hope  Farm  man 
ran  for  councilman  in  our  borough  and 
went  to  the  ground  as  usual.  I  refer  to 
grain  grinding.  We  set  up  our  new  sweep 
grinder  in  the  barnyard,  and  gave  it  a 
full  try-out.  I  assume  that  most  people 
know  how  this  implement  works.  There 
is  a  fixed  metal  plate  with  ridges  or  teeth. 
Inside  of  this  is  a  revolving  plate,  also 
ridged  so  that  it  crushes  the  grain  against 
the  outer  fixed  plate.  A  long  pole  is 
fastened  to  the  inner  plate  and  the  horses 
walk  around  and  around  in  a  circle.  The 
grain  is  fed  from  a  hopper  so  that  it 
drops  slowly  down  between  the  plates. 

“Get  up  there,  you  lazy,  shiftless  things. 
I  could  come  out  there  and  pull  you  and 
your  load!” 

Be  sure  that  no  Hope  Farm  human 
made  any  such  rash  statement.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  doesn’t  make  any  such  political 
promise  to  the  voters.  It  was  old  Jerry 
who  thus  expressed  himself.  He  stood 
looking  from  his  stall  while  Bob  and 
Nellie  loitered  through  their  monotonous 
round.  I  think  Bob  was  born  tired,  while 
Nellie  thinks  the  two  fine  colts  she  has 
given  us  entitle  her  to  a  pension  of  rest. 
At  least  neither  likes  to  walk  in  an  end¬ 
less  circle,  while  Jerry  will  go  anywhere 
so  long  as  you  let  him  go  alone.  Jerry 
showed  his  desire  to  work  so  plainly  that 
finally  we  put  him  on  the  pole  alone,  and 
he  proceeded  to  make  good  by  keeping  up 
a  shambling  trot,  which  kept  the  meal 
pouring  out  of  the  spout. 

We  used  the  mill  on  dry  grain  and  on 
entire  cob  just  as  it  came  from  the  field, 
and  we  think  we  have  hit  upon  the  most 
useful  tool  on  the  place.  We  ground  30 
pounds  of  soft  ear  corn  in  seven  minutes 
— made  it  into  a  thick  meal  which  fooled 
every  animal  on  the  place  into  eating  the 
entire  cob.  No  more  piles  of  corncobs 
in  the  yard  for  us !  For  ground  horse 
feed  we  mix  two  parts  of  shelled  corn 
with  one  part  oats,  and  grind  it  to  a  fine 
meal.  To  300  pounds  of  this  we  add  100 
of  bran  and  25  or  more  of  oil  meal,  thor¬ 
oughly  mixing  it.  For  driving  horses  or 
colts  I  would  use  more  oats  and  bran,  and 
when  we  feed  dry  stalks  entirely  I  shall 
add  more  oil  meal.  As  a  general  feed, 
however,  this  mixture  keeps  our  horses  in 
fine  shape.  While  my  mill  works  and  old 
Jerry  holds  out  I  shall  buy  no  more 
ground  feed.  No  one  knows,  except  the 
makers  (and  they  won’t  tell)  how  many 
oat  hulls  and  other  refuse  things  go  into 
that  ground  feed.  When  I  buy  corn  and 
oats  I  know  what  I  have,  and  the  home 
grinder  can’t  adulterate  them.  I  am  sorry 
I  didn’t  get  at  this  before. 

Farm  Notes. — We  are  late  about  husk¬ 
ing  after  all,  but  fine  weather  has  come 
at  last,  and  we  hope  to  close  up  in  time  to 
do  our  Fall  spraying.  The  corn  crop  is 
good — one  of  the  best  we  ever  had.  We 
are  feeding  cornstalks  entirely  for  forage 
to  both  horses  and  cows — keeping  the  hay 
for  late  Winter  and  Spring.  The  slender 
stalks  of  the  flint  corn  and  late-planted 
sweet  corn  are  eaten  whole  almost  as  clean 
as  hay.  When  we  come  to  the  Learning 
cornstalks  we  shall  have  to  cut  them. 

.  .  .  I  expected  to  sell  a  good  many 
cabbages  this  Fall,  but  the  price  is  so  low 
that  it  seems  wiser  to  bury  them.  This  we 
shall  do  about  December  1  by  plowing 
double  furrows,  putting  the  solid  heads 
upside  down  with  roots  on  and  plowing 
the  soil  back  over  them.  Cabbage  will  go 
higher,  I  believe.  Just  now  most  produce 
is  low,  and  rather  hard  of  sale  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  money  scare.  We  feed  all 
the  soft  heads  to  the  stock — the  hogs  each 
getting  two  goods  ones  a  day.  This,  with 
corn  and  cob  meal  makes  pork  fast.  .  . 

The  boys  have  their  birthday  together. 
This  year  I  offered  them  as  a  present  each 
a  good  pig  weighing  50  to  60  pounds. 
They  are  to  feed  their  pigs,  buying  ear 
corn  of  me  and  grinding  it  in  the  mill. 
They  can  have  what  cabbage  they  need 
and  can  boil  the  small  potatoes  for  feed¬ 
ing.  I  will  give  them  a  plan  for  feeding 
and  they  must  live  up  to  it.  They  will 
pay  for  slaughtering  and  sell  the  pork  for 
what  they  can  get.  I  want  them  to  see 
how  much  pork  they  can  pack  upon  these 
pigs  for  a  dollar.  The  little  girls  think 
of  taking  the  job  of  making  butter  at  a 
fair  price  per  pound.  I  am  on  record  as 
saying  that  a  child  will  do  better  in  life 
if  it  have  opportunity  for  its  presents.  As 
for  giving  a  child  all  it  cries  for  without 
any  effort  on  its  part  to  earn  it — none  of 
that  at  Hope  Farm.  As  part  return  for 
the  pigs  our  boys  will  gather  forest  leaves 
for  bedding.  I  need  all  the  mulching  ma¬ 
terial  I  can  find  for  the  strawberries,  and 
several  parties  have  told  me  easy  ways  of 
gathering  leaves.  Here  is  one  method : 

I  have  a  number  of  200-pound  bran  sacks. 
Rake  up  a  large  windrow  of  leaves,  take  a 
sack  between  your  knees,  stand  both  feet  on 
part  of  the  mouth  and  hold  It  open  with  one 


han<L,  with  the  other  scrape  the  leaves  in  the 
moutn  and  follow  up  the  row  of  leaves.  Set 
the  sack  upright  occasionally  and  stuff  the 
leaves  down  to  the  bottom  around  inside  next 
to  the  sack ;  stuff  it  as  full  as  it  will  hold, 
then  take  three  wire  nails,  eight-penny,  draw 
the  center  together,  put  in  a  nail  for  a  pin 
and  one  each  side  of  the  center.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  many  leaves  you  can 
get  in  a  sack.  Then  you  have  them  where 
you  can  handle  them.  E.  h. 

Greene  Go.,  N.  Y. 

Nothing  Happens. — The  other  night 
as  we  sat  on  the  porch  after  supper  the 
moon  came  sailing  out  of  the  east.  A 
little  voice  at  my  elbow  spoke  the  thought 
of  all  of  us : 

“What  is  the  moon,  anyivay?” 

That  was  too  much  for  me,  I  confess, 
though  I  ought  to  have  known  offhand. 
It  is  folly  to  give  children  a  guess  when 
there  is  an  encyclopaedia  within  reach,  so 
we  went  in  and  hunted  it  up.  The  key¬ 
note  of  what  we  found  about  the  moon 
is  this : 

“We  might  describe  the  moon  as  a 
place  where  nothing  ever  happens.  No 
sound  ever  breaks  the  eternal  silence ; 
every  object,  large  or  small,  stays  where 
it  was  placed  long  ages  ago ;  and  doubt¬ 
less  our  remotest  posterity  will  see  the 
moon  just  as  we  see  it  to-day.” 

I  hope  so,  for  the  moon  has  been  a 
source  of  cheerful  comfort  to  me  at 
times.  I  have  watched  it  rise  in  lonely 
places  where  all  we  could  do  was  to  listen 
to  the  noises  of  solitude  or  watch  the 
stars.  Our  folks  decide  that  they  do  not 
care  to  live  on  the  moon,  where  “nothing 
ever  happens,”  but  the  study  of  the  moon 
brings  up  two  things  to  make  us  thought¬ 
ful.  One  is  that  this  lonely,  desolate  place 
can  by  means  of  its  reflected  light  bring 
so  much  cheer  and  comfort  to  the  world. 
Another  is  a  city  family  who  tell  us  that 
they  consider  the  country  just  about  as 
desolate  as  the  moon,  since  nothing  hap¬ 
pens  among  the  hills.  Nothing  happens? 
Why,  these  poor  things  know  nothing 
about  the  events  that  are  constantly  being 
worked  out  on  a  farm !  We  feel  sorry 
for  them.  Their  education  has  been 
neglected ! 

The  Women  Folks. — The  Rural  folks 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Not 
long  ago  I  had  a  note  from  a  man  in  Mex¬ 
ico  farming  8,000  acres,  with  hope  on 
every  acre  of  them.  Now  here  comes  a 
man  from  Alaska  with  even  more  con¬ 
densed  hope : 

Please  find  enclosed  $1  foi  next  year’s  sub¬ 
scription.  Will  try  and  pay  what  I  owe  you 
as  soon  as  I  sell  my  potatoes  In  Spring, 
which  will  he  against  my  squaw’s  wishes, 
for  she  nearly  wore  out  the  bottom  of  my 
boat  going  for  that  rose  that  never  came,  but 
as  I  never  had  much  business  with  any  firm 
that  did  not  do  me  somehow,  I  will  overlook 
that.  It  looks  now  as  if  I  will  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Farming  her  for  the  last  two  years,  I 
have  made  a  little  money  raising  potatoes. 

I  have  the  Gold  Coin.  c.  f.  s. 

Now  I  feel  sure  that  rose  bush  was  sent. 
The  blame  rests  upon  some  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  hired  men.  However,  we  are  bound 
to  get  that  rose  bush  up  there  somehow, 
and  we  shall  try  it  again.  It  will  do  us 
lots  of  good  to  think  of  Ruby  Queen 
climbing  over  an  Alaskan  home.  As  a 
rule  the  women  folks  decide  what  home 
papers  shall  be  taken,  and  I  have  thought 
this  fact  was  a  great  asset  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  So  I  am  all  the  more  anxious  that 
this  good  woman  should  have  that  rose. 
She  wore  out  her  patience  as  she  wore 
out  that  boat  rowing  back  and  forth  from 
her  island  home.  The  man,  I  regret  to 
say,  rather  looked  for  fraud  in  most  of  his 
dealings,  while  the  woman  fully  expected 
that  rose  and  when  it  didn’t  come  I  know 
just  how  she  felt.  It  seems  that  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  from  Alaska  to 
Cape  Horn. 

Other  things  are  much  the  same,  too. 
One  is  the  fertilizer  question.  You  would 
hardly  think  this  would  trouble  Alaskans, 
yet  two  years  ago  this  same  man  wrote 
us  about  his  best  fertilizer  for  potatoes. 
He  can  get  any  amount  of  fish  and  fish 
waste  and  bones,  and  seaweed.  What 
else  should  he  have?  Now  the  fish  and 
the  bones  supply  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  no  potash,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  where  fertilizers  are  used  potash 
is  necessary.  I  went  contrary  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  hundreds  of  times  and  advised 
this  man  to  use  ashes  with  the  fish.  If  I 
lived  up  there  and  wanted  a  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  I  would  make  a  pile  of  dry  seaweed 
and  drift  wood,  pack  the  bones  all  through 
it  and  burn  it  to  an  ash.  Of  course  this 
would  drive  out  the  nitrogen  in  the 
hones,  but  the  fish  will  provide  an  abund¬ 
ance  and  the  burning  would  turn  the  hard 
bones  into  bone  ash.  But  you  have 
claimed  that  the  lime  in  wood  ashes  will 
cause  scab  on  potatoes.  No,  I  have  said 
it  will  increase  the  scab  should  there  be 
any  in  the  soil  or  on  the  seed.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  cause  and  in¬ 
crease.  The  tendency  of  the  fish  would 
be  to  make  the  land  sour  and  this  would 
overcome  the  effect  of  the  lime  somewhat. 
Anyway  on  this  new  land  there  would  be 
no  other  way  of  obtaining  potash.  You 
see  every  rule  except  the  Golden  Rule  was 
made  to  be  stretched  a  little.  h.  w.  c. 


rl  Saw  the  Difference  from  the  Barn” 

'HE  Angle  Lamp  is  splendid  I  Makes  the  finest  kind  of  light.  And  it  is  so  handy,  so  con¬ 
venient,”  writes  Mr.  T.  D.  Winger,  Weilersville,  Iowa.  "I  don’t  see  how  it  could  be  im¬ 
proved.  Every  one  remarks  about  it.  My  city  friends  visiting  here  say  it  is  as 
good  as  gas." 

“We  put  our  old  hanging  lamp  in  the  dining-room  and  The  Angle  Lamp 
in  the  sitting-room.  1  was  at  the  barn  in  the  evening  when  they  lit  the 
lamps.  I  could  see  a  wonderful  difference  even  from  there.  We  used  to 
think  our  old  lamp  a  pretty  good  hanging  lamp,  but  my  goodness,  the  dining¬ 
room  looks  wonderfully  dark  compared  to  the  sitting-room.  The  beauty  of 
The  Angle  Lamp  is,  every  corner  is  light,  ceiling  and  floor,  in  fact,  there 
isn’t  a  dark  spot  in  the  room.  Y ou  don’t  advertise  that  part  strong  enough.’’ 
Could  you  say  of  your  light  that  “It  Is  convenient  as  gas — lights  every  corner  of 
the  room — could  not  be  Improved!”  Then  here  is  a  fact  for  you  to  consider:  Mr. 
Winger  who  con,  has,  does,  say  these  things  of  the  Anglo  Lamp  IspaylngH  to  M 
— -  1  «—  less  for  a  light  that  “Everyone  remarks 

about”  than  you  pay  for  one  nobody  notices 
and  that  doesn't  suit  you. 

The  Angle  Lamp 

Isa  new  method  of  lightlngwhieh, although 
using  common  kerosene  as  fuel,  employs  a 
very  different  principle  of  burning  than  oil 
with  still  more  different  results.  It  elimi¬ 
nates  all  smoke,  odor  and  trouble;  It  gives 
you  a  surprisingly  brilliant,  entirely 
shadowless  light  of  exceptionally  soft.attrac- 
tlve  quality;  and  at  the  same  time  It  also 
saves  you  money.  Hut  just  write  for  our  free 
catalog’ NN’ fully  describing  The  Anglo  Lamp 
nd  listing  32  varieties,  from  82.00  up.  And  we'll 
send  our  32-page  book  free,  with  the  trial  proposition. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.,  CO.. 

Angle  Building,  159-161  W.  24th  Street.  New  York 


Try  The 

ANGLE  LAMP 

In  Your  Home  30  Days 


WINCHESTER 

Guns,  Cartridges  and  Shotgun  Shells 

are  easily  distinguished  from  other  makes,  which 
equal  them  neither  in  quality  nor  reputation, by  the  big 

W 

trade  hark  reo.  in  u.  s.  pat.  ope. 

which  appears  on  every  package  of  Winchester 
goods.  The  big  red  W  is  to  guns  and  ammunition 
what  the  word  “Sterling”  is  to  silverware  the  world 
over.  Therefore,  for  your  own  protection  always 

“Look  for  the  Big  Red 


WE 

BUY 


FURS- HIDES 

10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Kaw  Furs, 
llorue  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 


Write  for  Prico  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

"I^^book  Hunters' and  Trappers’ Guide 

thing  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
V  nrTB^Bw.Illustrutingull  Fur  Animals.  Leather 
I  A.  bound, 450  pages.  Price  82. 00.  ToHide 

\  V  and  Fur  Shippers,  81.25.  Wrltetoday. 
ANDEKSCH  BROS.,  Dept.  113  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Use  a  King  Harness  60  months. 
It  will  resist  every  jerk,  twist,  strain. 
We  guarantee  it.  King  Harness  has 
been  made  for  a  quarter  century.  Some 
now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  Deal  directly  with  the  makers— save 
25  percent.  Big  assortment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  F  now  Owego,  Tioga  Oo. 

King  Harness  Co.,  j*  N.  Y. 

6  Lake  St. 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON 

IS  THE  ONLY 
"LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGON 
iv  IMITATED. 


WHY! 


'  Our  Printed 
Matter  Tells 
The  Story 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO..  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  • 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  ’cooking 
food  for  Btock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal* 
drona,  etc.  Send  for  circulars* 

D.  It.  SFEBRY  &  CO..  Batavia,  IB. 


SAWS 

1  Man  Sawing  Machine  Beat 


ANY  WOOD  s- 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 

_  4  In  to  6  ft.  Through 

with  iT  Fading  Q.*lc  O  MEN  wUh  ■ 
Sawing  Machine  Dcdld  L  Cross-cut  Saw 
6  to  8  cords  dally  Is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 

•  BESS  EASY  ^  SAWS  DOITS 

No  T?  TUSKS 


Our 1008  Mode!  Machine  saws  faster, runs  easier  and  w: 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  t>o  sulta  1 
year-old  hoy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalc 
showing  latest  Improvements.  First  order  gets  agenc 

Folding  Sawing  Macb.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  St., Chicago,  I 


Hr  WATER  SYSTEM 

It  Is  easy  and  Inexpensive  if  you  have  a 
brook,  spring  or  pond  on  your  place.  Let 

Power  Specialty  Company 

out  with  a  simple, 
guaranteed  Kifo 

Ram  or  a  Foster 

Ram.  Water  raised 
No  trouble,  no  repairs, 
gives  valuable  sugges* 


POWER  SPECIALTY  COUP  ANY,  1 1 1  Broadway,  N«v  York  City 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  Notts': 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 
Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  WM 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires ;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Quincy,  III. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  KIT 
OLD  UEAKS.  Write  for  tree  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  1 7.  HAVANA.  ILL. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


5c  Per  Square.- 


I’M  W  J.ivt  r>vjiiui  i 

Roof-Fix 


-  We  will  guarantee  to  put 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  Biktl  eld, 
worn-out  roofs  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
1  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

(he  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  _ Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  vou  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rijiiai.  New-Yorker  when  writing,  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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was  all  planted  and  well  cared  for.  A  large  proportion 
of  it  turned  out  to  be  an  inferior  yellow  onion.  Thus 
the  grower  not  only  lost  several  hundred  dollars  on 
his  crops,  but  his  special  market  for  white  onions  was 
injured,  since  he  could  not  supply  his  regular  custo¬ 
mers.  He  claims,  and  with  reason,  that  some  one  in  the 
seedsman’s  employ  made  a  mistake  and  gave  him  seed 
of  yellow  onions  in  place  of  white.  This  seems  evident, 
for  the  seedsman  says  no  one  else  has  complained. 
The  grower  therefore  claims  that  the  seedsman 
should  make  good  the  loss  on  the  crop,  and 
his  demand  seems  a  reasonable  one.  It  would 
be  no  redress  for  the  seedsman  to  say  he  will 
send  more  seed — for  he  could  not  guarantee  it  any 
more  than  lie  did  the  other.  If  it  was,  as  seems  quite 
likely,  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  who  filled  the 
order,  the  salesman  ought  to  make  it  good  and  it 
would  be  good  business  policy  for  him  to  do  so. 

* 

THE  CATTLE  CASE  UP  TO  Q0V.  HUGHES. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Civic  Forum  in  New  York  last 
week  Gov.  Clias.  E.  Hughes  discussed  his  familiar 
subject  of  honesty  in  public  life.  Among  other  good 
things  he  said : 

I  want  no  more  to  do  with  the  man  who  will  spread  a 
false  accusation  or  without  good  just  basis  of  fact  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  currency  to  aspersions  upon  public  ollicers 
than  with  those  who  are  faithless  to  their  trust.  There 
is  no  health  in  either.  If  you  have  the  facts  which  show 
that  a  public  officer  is  derelict  you  have  no  need  for  innuendo, 
and  you  may  and  should  press  your  case  relentlessly,  allieit 
with  pity  in  your  heart.  But  if  you  have  not  the  facts, 
then  be  fair,  and  let  your  suspicions  justify  your  search  and 
your  rigid  inquiry,  but  nothing  more,  until  the  facts  and  all 
the  facts  are  found. 


put  it  before  the  insurance  investigation,  this  bargain 
of  legislative  favors  in  return  for  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  is  regarded  by  politicians  as  a  “moral  obligation:’ 
'1'lie  corrupt  use  of  secretly  gathered  campaign  funds  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  American  public  life.  Any 
candidate  who  will  compel  his  party  to  keep  open  books 
will,  whether  elected  or  defeated,  do  his  country  a  ser¬ 
vice  that  will  rank  with  the  noblest  acts  of  soldier  or 
statesman. 

* 

It  is  not  many  years  since  a  great  banquet  was  given 
by  cattle  men  in  Texas  at  which  a  newspaper  reporter 
made  a  prophetic  statement.  He  told  the  “cattle  kings” 
that  their  day  of  monopoly  was  ending.  “The  man 
with  the  hoe,”  he  said,  “is  looking  over  your  wire  fence, 
and  in  time  he  will  drive  your  great  herds  back  where 
they  belong.”  How  they  laughed  at  him !  The  idea 
seemed  absurd.  The  cattle  ranged  freely  over  millions 
of  acres.  There  was  no  place  for  the  gardener.  Who 
but  a  crazy  man  would  raise  garden  truck  or  fruit 
with  his  markets  thousands  of  miles  away?  Yet  this 
man’s  vision  has  become  a  stern  fact.  In  Texas  to-day 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  are  devoted  to  fruit 
and  .garden  truck.  Fortunes  have  been  made  in  the 
business,  and  State  law's  have  been  changed  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  gardeners.  Read  any  prominent  paper  in 
Texas  and  you  will  find  find  far  more  about  the  Texas 
mule  and  hoe  than  about  the  steer.  In  that  great 
State,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  man  who  thoroughly  tills 
a  few  good  acres  who  is  known  as  the  “independent 
farmer.”  All  over  the  country  there  is  a  movement  to 
concentrate  work,  skill  and  fertilizer  upon  smaller 
areas.  If  it  pays  in  Texas,  it  surely  will  pay  in  older 
States. 

* 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

1  he  Pacific  Coast  papers  are  printing  pictures  of 
enormous  apples.  Mr.  William  Rixton,  of  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sent  us  an  apple  which  weighed  18  ounces  and 
measured  15  inches  around  one  way  and  14  another. 
We  prefer  good  apples  in  this  country,  but  can  produce 
monsters  if  they  are  wanted. 

* 

On  page  878  will  be  found  that  famous  recipe  for 
“Cooking  Husbands.”  This  has  evidently  been  filed 
away  by  many  housekeepers — whether  to  be  used  in 
theory  or  in  practice,  we  cannot  say.  After  studying 
human  nature  for  half  a  century,  more  or  less,  we 
should  doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying  this  method  in  full 
upon  the  majority  of  husbands,  as  we  view  them  away 
from  home. 

* 

Here  we  have  it  again  from  the  Spokane  Review: 

Southern  Oregon  apples  appeal  to  E.  II.  Ilarriman,  the 
railroad  magnate.  He  has  just  bought  for  his  family  use  30 
boxes  of  Spitzenburgs  at  $5  a  box  on  the  ears  at  Medford. 

No  use  talking,  the  apple  is  the  link  which  binds  so¬ 
ciety  together.  Even  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Harriman  could  sit  down  beside  a  box  of  these  Spitzen¬ 
burgs  and  forget  their  differences.  Railroad  stocks  may- 
play  old  Harry  with  the  market,  but  as  long  as  Mr. 
Harriman’s  stock  of  apples  holds  out,  he  can  remain 
good-natured.  Pie  is  said  to  live  apart  from  men, 
but  here  he  is  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  American 
Apple  Consumers’  League ! 

* 

We  are  stirring  up  all  sorts  of  comment  over  the  arti¬ 
cles  discussing  that  orchard  experiment  in  western  New 
York.  People  read  the  first  chapter,  and  begin  to  say 
that  the  statements  cannot  be  true.  One  man  charges 
that  the  article  was  written  by  some  one  who  has  trees 
to  sell.  We  need  not  assure  readers  that  the  statements 
about  these  apple  orchards  are  true.  They  are  made 
by  honorable  men,  and  even  more  startling  ones  can 
be  made  if  desired.  The  only  object  of  these  articles 
is  to  study  and  analyze  the  results  of  that  experiment 
in  cultivation.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  much  interest  in 
it,  and  before  the  end  is  reached,  we  think  the  critics 
will  be  satisfied  that  the  statements  are  fair  and  true. 

* 

Last  week  the  seedsmen  had  a  chance  to  say  what 
they  will  do  about  guaranteeing  onion  seed.  Under 
the  circumstances  they  took  a  sensible  position,  for 
anyone  who  knows  about  seed  growing  will  understand 
ho\v  many  chances  there  are  for  a  mix-up.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  mistakes  of  a  seedsman  are  serious, 
and  lead  to  great  trouble  and  loss.  One  case  now  up 
for  adjustment  is  a  typical  one.  An  onion  grower  of 
long  experience  has  developed  a  good  trade  for  a 
white  onion.  He  bought  seed,  as  he  supposed,  of  this 
variety  last  Spring  from  a  prominent  seedsman. The 
package  was  marked  properly,  but  bore  the  usual 
statement  about  a  seedman’s  guarantee.  You  can’t  tell 
one  variety  of  onion  seed  from  another,  and  this  seed 


When  serious  charges  were  first  preferred  against 
Frank  E.  Dawley,  the  public  official  in  charge  of  the 
State  Farmers’  Institutes,  we  had  no  definite*  facts  to 
sustain  the  charges.  Our  search  or  rigid  inquiry  was 
conducted,  not  to  justify  a  suspicion,  but  to  answer  the 
full  requirements  of  justice.  We  approached  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  an  open  mind,  determined  to  find  the  truth 
regardless  of  whom  it  affected.  At  the  conclusion 
of  our  inquiry  we  were  burdened  with  no  sus¬ 
picions  ;  we  had  the  facts.  The  charges  were 
made  sufficiently  definite  in  our  answer  to  Mr. 
Dawley’s  complaint  in  his  libel  suits  which,  by  the 
way,  have  never  been  moved  for  trial.  For  more  than 
a  year  we  have  been  diligently  trying  to  get  an  official 
examination  of  these  facts,  and  a  decision  on  the 
merits  of  the  testimony,  but  so  far  without  success.  In 
the  meantime  some  of  the  cows  which  form  part  of  the 
evidence  have  died,  and  others  are  in  a  dying  condition, 
but  Mr.  Dawle}'  is  continuing  his  official  position.  We 
believe  that  Governor  Hughes  has  authority,  under  an 
act  of  the  last  Legislature,  to  investigate  any  State 
department,  the  Agricultural  Department  included.  Mr. 
Dawley  is  an  employee  of  that  department,  and  would 
naturally  come  under  the  scope  of  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  If  Governor  Hughes  will  initiate  such  an  inquiry 
we  will  assure  him  that  we  will  not  confine  ourselves 
to  innuendo  or  suspicions,  as  we  are  in  a  position  to 
give  him  actual  facts.  It  is  sometimes  contended  that 
these  charges  do  not  affect  Mr.  Dawley’s  official  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  farmers  who  bought  his  cattle  relied  on 
his  statements  because  of  his  position.  Our 
esteemed  contemporary,  the  Country  Gentleman,  is 
rigid  in  its  contention  that  Mr.  Dawley,  the  Jersey 
breeder,  should  be  a  distinct  identity  from  Mr.  Dawley, 
the  conductor  of  farmers’  institutes.  The  Governor, 
however,  has  repeatedly  stated  the  principle  that  the 
man  cannot  be  separated  from  the  official.  The 
general  facts  in  this  case,  outlined  in  our  legal  answers, 
have  been  public  property  for  months.  We  can  go  no 
further,  since  Dawley  has  not  moved  for  trial.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  has  the  means  at  his  control  to  compel 
an  official  answer  to  this  question :  Did  Mr.  Dawley 
buy  grade  cattle  and  sell  them  for  purebred  registered 
Jerseys?  Under  these  circumstances,  and  while  this 
question  is  unsettled,  we  hold  that  Mr.  Dawley’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  farmers’  institutes  is  a  public  scandal 
which  we  do  not  expect  the  Governor  to  tolerate!  Our 
facts  are  at  the  Governor’s  disposal ! 

♦ 

We  believe  that  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  has  done  the 
country  a  real  service.  In  a  published  statement  he 
says  that  if  he  is  the  Presidential  nominee  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  next  year  that  party  must  open  its  books 
and  show  the  public  where  the  money  needed  to  run  its 
campaign  comes  from  and  for  what  it  is  spent.  If 
Mr.  Bryan  should  be  nominated  and  insist  upon  this 
accounting,  it  would  form  a  challenge  which  his  oppo¬ 
nents  would  be  forced  to  accept.  To  refuse  would  be 
a  confession  of  unwillingness  to  take  the  public  into  the 
party’s  confidence,  or  of  shame  for  some  of  the  methods 
employed.  The  campaign  fund  contributed  by  a  large 
corporation  is  a  business  investment.  The  giver  is  to 
be  “protected”  or  “let  alone,”  and  the  equivalent  is 
far  greater  than  the  contribution.  The  politicians  do 
not  need  to  make  a  definite  bargain.  As  Senator  Platt 


Last  week  we  printed  a  strong  letter  from  a  man 
who  is  disgusted  with  the  various  “resolutions”  which 
politicians  work  through  public  meetings  in  the  name 
of  “agriculture.”  It  may  not  be  clear  at  first  thought 
why  these  politicians  want  the  resolutions  passed.  The 
thing  can  be  made  clear  in  a  few  words.  This  little 
gang  of  wirepullers  will  go  into  a  large  meeting  where 
representative  men  are  found.  At  least  50  per  cent 
of  those  present  have  no  use  for  the  gang,  and  40  per 
cent  more  would  repudiate  them  if  they  understood 
the  facts.  By  pulling  the  wires  through  committees  and 
office  holders  the  “resolution”  is  bunched  with  others, 
and  passed,  though  90  per  cent  of  those  present  would 
have  voted  against  it  if  the  truth  had  been  made  known. 
We  have  seen  a  “resolution”  endorsing  the  Agricultural 
Department  passed  by  the  State  Grange.  It  was  sprung 
upon  the  meeting  apart  from  the  other  resolutions,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  only  men  likely  to  oppose  it  were 
away  from  the  hall.  Perhaps  five  per  cent  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  present  voted  for  it,  but  the  State  Grange  went 
on  record.  Now,  having  obtained  “resolutions”  in 
this  way,  this  gang  of  politicians  can  go  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Legislature  and  say,  “See  here,  we  are  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  farmers  of  the  State!”  It  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  among  all  their  backers  there  were  100  farmers 
who  do  not  obtain  some  little  graft  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department.  They  have  worked  this  game  very 
well  in  years  past,  but  they  seem  to  have  lost  connec¬ 
tion  with  Governor  Hughes.  At  its  last  meeting  the 
State  Dairymen’s  Association  “resolved”  against  a  man 
who  told  a  few  truths.  The  gang,  with  the  able  assist¬ 
ance  of  our  worthy  friend,  the  Country  Gentleman, 
thought  it  had  ridiculed  him  out  of  business !  They 
got  their  answer  straight  from  the  shoulder  when  the 
Governor  appointed  this  man  to  an  important  public 
office,  and  there  may  be  more  to  follow.  We  don’t  look 
for  quite  as  many  “resolutions”  this  year  as  usual. 
Imagine  the  honest  members  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  “resolving”  in  praise  of  a 
man  who  has  covered  his  fingers  with  pitch  and  then 
put  them  into  the  money  which  members  paid  for 
chemicals  and  fertilizers! 


BREVITIES . 

The  fishline  is  a  popular  chord  with  the  boy. 

You  shut  the  gates  of  health  when  you  shut  the  windows 
tight  at  night. 

Before  you  curse  the  big  monopolies  make  sure  you  are 
not  nursing  a  little  one! 

YTou  can  feed  a  purebred  down  to  a  scrub — but  you  can't 
feed  a  scrub  up  to  a  purebred ! 

No  one  hires  a  brass  band  to  celebrate  entrance  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn — or  exit  from  it,  either. 

Ix  England  there  was  a  plowing  match  between  daughters 
of  farmers  and  daughters  of  sailors.  The  sailors  won  ! 

Opportunity  for  the  boy!  What  else  does  he  need?  Make 
the  opportunity  a  fair  one  and  within  the  boy’s  means. 

We  are  in  favor  of  one  kind  of  a  tariff  on  one  kind  of 
paper — a  tariff  of  honor  and  oversight  on  the  “papers  that 
fit  the  cows.” 

Think  of  it.  20  men,  women  and  children  were  arrested 
at  Belleville,  Canada,  for  stealing  fruit  in  an  orchard.  They 
were  actually  fined,  too. 

An  English  farmer  who  was  run  over  by  an  auto,  wants 
to  punish  the  “scorchers”  by  making  them  eat  two  pounds  of 
dust  every  day.”  We  would  be  satisfied  with  making  them 
eat  prison  fare  behind  the  bars  for  one  month. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — N.  Lee  Travers,  who  was  for  a  time  con¬ 
nected  with  E.  G.  Lewis,  Mayor  of  University  City,  in  the 
latter's  real  estate  enterprises  at  St.  Louis,  was  found  dead 
in  his  home  at  Kirkwood  November  13.  The  coroner's  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  death  from  carbolic  acid  poisoning,  hut 
made  no  mention  of  suicidal  intent.  Mr.  Travers  had  been 
a  sufferer  from  extreme  nervousness.  The  trial  of  Lewis, 
who  is  charged  with  having  used  the  mails  to  defraud,  was 
resumed  November  13.  Lewis  contended  that  the  People's 
National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  president  at  the  time  it  was 
closed  by  a  government  fraud  order,  was  absolutely  solvent. 

.  .  ,  Imprisoned  for  87  hours  several  hundred  feet 

beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  almost  directly  under  his 
own  home,  where  his  wife  and  children  mourned  for  him  as 
dead,  Michael  McCabe,  of  Kilberton,  Pa.,  was  taken  from 
his  tomb  in  the  Draper  mine  November  13  barely  alive,  after 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  rescues  in  the  history  of  anthra¬ 
cite  mining.  .  .  .  The  Hercules  nitroglycerine  factory,  a 

mile  and  a  half  east  of  Bradner,  O.,  blew  up  with  terrific 
force  November  13.  Only  three  employees  were  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  when  the  explosion  occurred.  W.  C.  Cisco  was 
burned  to  death,  John  Washburn  was  blown  to  fragments 
and  Henry  Easton,  superintendent  of  the  factory,  was  prob¬ 
ably  fatally  Injured.  The  shock  of  the  explosion  was  felt 
at  Upper  Sandusky  and  at  other  towns  40  miles  away. 

.  .  .  Six  men  were  killed  at  South  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

November  13,  and  as  many  injured  when  a  fast  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  train  ran  into  a  crowd  on  a  grade  crossing 
near  the  station.  A  dozen  persons  stood  on  the  southbound 
track  waiting  for  a  train  on  the  northbound  track  to  pull 
out.  The  southbound  train  came  along  and  took  them  un¬ 
awares.  All  of  the  killed  and  injured  were  factory  work¬ 
men.  ,  .  .  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons  per¬ 

ished  in  the  fishing  fleet  from  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  during 
the  season  just  ended,  according  to  statistics  just  com¬ 
piled.  Seven  vessels  were  lost.  .  .  .  Allegations  of 

serious  importance  were  made  in  a  complaint  filed  November 
13  with  t lie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  They  involve 
charges  of  unfair  discrimination,  illegal  concert  of  action 
as  to  rates  and  suppression  of  competition,  against  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  important  Northwestern  railroad  companies. 
The  complaint  was  filed  by  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association  and  several  other  North 
Pacific  lumber  organizations,  against  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company  and  other  Western  and  Northwestern  lines. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  defendants  act  in  concert  as  to 
rates  through  the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau;  that 
they  have  made  an  advance  of  from  five  to  ten  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  November  1,  on  all  forest  products ;  that 
the  rates  are  excessive,  extortionate,  prohibitive,  and  dis¬ 
criminatory;  and  that  if  exacted  from  the  complainants  the 
lumber  industry  in  the  Northwest  will  be  seriously  injured, 
If  not  absolutely  destroyed.  The  complainants  aver  that 
they  have  $60,000,000  capital  invested  in  their  industries; 
that  they  employ  40,000  people ;  that  their  annual  payroll 
aggregates  $20,000,000,  and  that  they  pay  in  freight  $12,- 
000.000  annually  for  30,000  carloads  of  forest  products. 
It  further  is  asserted  by  the  complainants  that  the  capital 
stock  of  each  of  the  defendant  companies  grossly  exceeds, 
as  a  basis  of  rates,  the  actual  value  of  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  lines,  and  that  the  value  of  all  their 
property  devoted  to  public  use  and  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  each  of  the  defendants  grossly  exceed  a  fair  value  of  the 
property  of  the  defendants,  and  that  it  is  therefore  unjust 
and  unreasonable  to  impose  the  proposed  increase  in  rates 
as  an  additional  burden  on  shippers  to  pav  dividends  on 
excessive  stock  and  bond  issues.  .  .  .  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss.,  was  practically  wiped  out  of  existence  in  a  fire  which 
swept  through  the  town  November  16.  No  lives  were 
lost,  but  there  were  scores  of  narrow  escapes  from  death. 
The  loss  is  more  than  $1,000,000.  Bay  St.  Ixuiis  is  the 
capital  of  Hancock  County  and  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  52 
miles  northeast  of  New  Orleans.  .  .  .  Presley  M.  Rixey, 

Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  in  his  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  years  ended  .Tune  30  last  recommends  that  an  order  be 
issued  by  the  Navy  Department  forbidding  the  use  of  cigar¬ 
ettes  by  all  persons  in  the  navy  under  21  years  of  age. 
If  an  order  of  this  sort  were  issued,  Dr.  Rixey  believes,  the 
sick  records  would  be  smaller  and  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  service  would  be  improved.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  cigarette  tobacco  consumed  in  the  navy  Dr.  Rixey 
includes  in  his  report  a  statement  submitted  to  the  De¬ 
partment  by  Surgeon  Norton  of  the  battleship  Missouri, 
which  shows  that  in  three  months  the  crew  of  that  vessel 
(700  men)  used  1,500  books  of  cigarette  papers,  1,200 
pounds  of  smoking  tobacco  and  37.000  cigarettes. 

Many  letters  from  United  States  points  were  burned  in  the 
Moore  Lake  wreck  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  by  which  seven 
lives  were  lost  November  15.  Hie  postal  authorities 
announced'  that  15,000  letters,  150  registered  packages 
and  40  sacks  of  papers  were  destroyed.  Everything  in  the 
mail  car  disappeared  through  a  gasoline  explosion  and  fire. 
The  Post  Office  Department  is  sending  out  circulars  to 
every  postmaster  west  of  North  Bay  to  ascertain  the 
consignments.  Those  from  the  United  States  cannot  be 
reached  from  Ottawa.  .  .  .  When  12  o’clock  came  No¬ 

vember  16  560  saloons  in  Oklahoma  closed  their  doors  as  the 
result  of  the  State-wide  prohibition  provision  in  the  State 
constitution.  The  greatest  number  of  saloons  fa  one  town 
was  65  at  Oklahoma  City,  where  the  fixtures,  etc.,  of  each 
saloon  had  an  average  value  of  about  $1,500.  The  only 
breweries  in  the  States,  two  in  number,  were  fa  Oklahoma 
City.  .  .  .  President  J.  W.  Cabiniss  and  Cashier  C.  M. 

Orr  were  at  Macon,  Ga.,  November  10,  indicted  on  the 
charge  of  embezzling  $200,000  of  the  funds  of  the  Exchange 
Bank.  The  Exchange  Bank,  the  oldest  in  Macon,  closed 
about  six  weeks  ago  after  an  examination  that  followed 
rumors  of  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  officers.  Receivers 
found  that  the  capital  and  surplus  of  over  $600,000  had 
been  dissipated.  .  .  .  The  New  York  State  Department 

of  Health  is  moving  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  a  mild 
type  of  smallpox  now  prevailing  in  Jefferson,  Lewis  and 
Oneida  counties.  Dr.  F.  C.  Curtis  and  John  T.  Wheeler, 
representing  the  State  Health  Department,  went  to  Water- 
town  November  19  to  confer  with  the  health  officers  from 
the  three  counties  regarding  a  strict  quarantine.  It  is 
reported  that  there  are  a  hundred  cases  in  the  three 
counties. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual  meeting  and  corn 
show  of  the  Maryland  Seed  Corn  Breeders’  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory,  Baltimore,  December 


3-4.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Baltimore,  has  appro¬ 
priated  $300  which  will  be  offered  as  numerous  prizes  for  the 
best  peck  samples  of  wheat  and  both  10-ear  and  individual 
ear  samples  of  white  and  yellow  corn.  A  special  sweep- 
stakes  prize  of  a  handsome  silver-chased  loving  cup  has  been 
offered  by  J.  Bolgiano  &  Son  for  the  best  sample  of  corn  in 
the  show.  Other  special  prizes  will  be  offered  by  Griffith  & 
Turner  and  other  firms.  Premium  list  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  V.  M.  Shoesmith,  College  Park,  Md.  '  This 
is  the  first  show  of  this  nature  ever  held  in  Maryland. 

The  second  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  will  be  held  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  December 
3-5.  There  is  a  good  premium  list  and  a  fine  exhibit  is 
expected.  George  T.  Tippin,  Springfield,  Mo.,  is  secretary. 

OBITUARY. — Dexter  Mason  Ferry,  head  of  the  well- 
known  Detroit  seed  firm,  died  suddenly  from  heart  failure 
November  11.  Mr.  Ferry  was  74  years  old,  having  been  born 

August  8,  1833.  He  began  life  a  poor  .boy,  the  son  of  a 
wagonmaker  in  Lowville,  Lewis  county.  N.  Y.,  lost  his  father 
in  1836  and  then  his  family  removed  to  Penfleld,  eight  miles 
from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Here  he  attended  the  country  school 
until  he  was  16  years  of  age,  when  he  engaged  to  work  for 
a  neighboring  farmer  for  $10  per  month.  Afterward  he 
found  employment  in  Rochester,  which  gave  him  the  means 
to  attend  the  high  school  there.  Going  to  Detroit  in  1852, 
he  obtained  a  position  with  the  book  and  stationery  house 
of  S.  Dow  Ehvood  &  Company,  first  as  an  errand  boy,  then 
as  a  salesman  and  later  as  a  bookkeeper.  His  farm  train¬ 
ing,  however,  combined  with  his  acquired  knowledge  of 
business,  suggested  to  him  the  possibilities  in  the  sale  of 
seeds,  and  in  1856  he  started  the  career  that  brought  him 
fame  and  fortune.  With  M.  T.  Gardner  he  began  business 
as  the  firm  of  M.  T.  Gardner  &  Co.,  the  association  of  their, 
faterests  lasting  for  thirteen  years,  when  Mr.  Ferry  bought 
out  his  partner  and  assumed  the  management  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  changing  the  name  to  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  II.  K.  White, 
C.  C.  Bowen  and  A.  E.  F.  White  were  his  partners,  and 
under  their  combined  efforts  the  business  grew  rapidly  until, 
in  1879,  it  had  assumed  such  proportions  that  a  corporation 
was  organized  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $750,000.  The 
business  has  been  uniformly  prosperous,  and  even  the  great 
fire  of  January  1,  1886,  by  which  the  compamy  suffered  a 
loss  of  $1,000,000,  failed  to  check  its  growth,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  Mr.  Ferry’s  executive  ability.  Mr.  Ferry’s  interests 
were  numerous.  Banking,  manufacture  and  transportation, 
besides  art,  charity  and  religion  occupied  his  attention.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  art  loan  exhibit  which 
grew  into  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  and  was  a  trustee 
of  Harper  Hospital,  Olivet  College  and  many  other  public 
institutions.  In  his  mercantile  relations,  he  was  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Detroit  and  of  the  Union 
Trust  Company,  vice-president  of  the  Wayne  County  Savings 
Bank,  president  of  the  Standard  Life  and  Accident  Company 
of  Detroit,  vice-president  of  the  Michigan  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  a  director  of  the  Detroit  City  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Michigan  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  the  Detroit 
Copper  &  Brass  Rolling  Mills  and  the  American  Harrow 
Company,  being  also  president  of  the  last  named  company. 


A  FARMER  ON  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

I  have  been  watching  the  articles  on  life  insurance,  and 
when  the  Hope  Farm  main  had  his  say  I  was  with  him  ;  now, 
while  he  is  being  pounded,  some  of  the  rest  of  us  may  as  well 
take  a  hand.  F.  E.  II.,  on  page  705,  evidently  could  spare 
the  money,  and  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  chooses  with 
his  spare  cash :  but  the  case  is  different  with  the  farmer 
who  has  interest  to  pay,  farm  to  improve,  children  to  care 
for,  and  a  deep  snow  must  not  find  him  without  coal. 
The  Hope  Farm  man  spoke  lately  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
responsible  party ;  that  does  not  mean  that  he  shall  use 
the  capital  he  needs  so  badly  at  planting  time,  to  keep 
some  town  chap  in  coat  and  collar  and,  as  Mary  Sidney  says, 
in  the  Farm  Journal,  “to  ride  in  a  rubber-tire  buggy  and 
keep  his  money  for  him  until  he  is  dead  and  don't  need 
It.”  This  does  not  refer  to  the  man  who  works  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  wage,  and  spends  it  all  every  month,  be  it  much  or 
little,  but  the  farmer  whose  bank  is  his  farm  and  stock, 
and  he  can  make  more  by  keeping  his  money  spent  on  the 
farm  and  using  his  brains  (if  he  has  any),  than  any  life 
Insurance  agent  in  the  world  will  pay  him  for  the  use  of 
that  same  capital.  The  one  thousand,  or  five  thousand 
bait,  looks  pretty  in  the  distance  and  very  many  poor 
people  are  helping  to  keep  this  horde  of  officers  fat.  While 
my  children  were  small  I  needed  all  T  could  make  to  keep 
them  comfortable.  They  have  had  an  easier  life  than  I 
had  up  to  their  age,  and  they  are  not  likely  ever  to  work 
any  harder  than  I  do  now.  a.  e.  r. 

State  Road,  Del. 


THE  NATIONAL  ORANGE  MEETS. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  was  the  center  of  attraction  for  Grangers 
of  the  Eastern  States  during  this  meeting.  Probably  4,000 
were  in  the  city  November  15  and  2,500  of  them  took  the 
seventh  degree,  the  highest  which  the  Order  can  confer. 
This  exceeds  by  700  the  number  ever  before  initiated  and  it 
required  three  sessions  to  perform  the  degree  woi|k.  So  much 
time  was  necessarily  given  to  degree  work  this  year  that  it 
interfered  materially  with  the  regular  business  sessions,  and 
yet  degree  work  is  important.  Reports  from  the  various 
States  were  as  a  rule  encouraging,  yet  a  great  many  people 
do  not  seem  awake  to  the  advantages  which  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has  to  confer.  New  York  is  the 
banner  Grange  State.  State  Master  Godfrey  said  in  his 
report  there  were  75.000  members  of  the  order  in  New  York, 
and  all  the  Subordinates  were  in  a  highly  prosperous  finan¬ 
cial  condition.  They  had  several  juvenile  Granges.  The 
co-operative  insurance  companies  had  $370,000,000  in  risks, 
and  the  rates  were  much  lower  than  those  of  the  old  line 
companies.  New  halls  were  going  up  and  old  ones  repaired. 
The  press  was  very  favorable  to  the  Order  he  said.  The 
good  roads  movement  in  New  York  had  been  materially  aided 
by  the  Grange.  Agricultural  courses  were  being  introduced 
into  many  schools.  Another  interesting  report  was  that 
of  O.  II.  Hadley,  of  New  Hampshire  State  Grange.  He 
reported  a  substantial  gain  in  membership  for  the  year. 
There  are  263  Subordinate  Granges  and  19  Pomona  Granges 
in  the  State,  a  total  membership  of  over  29,000. 

State  Master  Gardner  of  Maine  said  in  his  report  that 
they  had  added  2,500  new  members  the  past  year  and  the 
total  membership  is  now  56,447.  Ten  new  Grange  halls 
have  been  dedicated  the  past  year,  and  366  Granges  own 
their  own  halls,  representing  a  value  of  $909,000.  The 
Grange  has  caused  the  valuation  of  property  not  being  taxed 
to  be  increased  from  $9,000,000  to  $37,000,000  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  upon  this  property  a  tax  of  $55,000  for 
schools  and  $18,500  for  State  roads  has  he'en  levied.  One 
school  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  last  Winter  through 
Grange  influence  increased  the  school  fund  $200,000,  and 
the  State  treasury  will  receive  about  $450,000  from  taxes 
on  large  property  interests  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Grange. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following:  By  Mr. 
Horton,  of  Michigan,  which  expressed  gratification  at  the 
information  that  “the  establishment  of  a  system  of  parcels 
posts  and  of  postal  savings  bank  had  been  favorably  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  National  Government,  and  that  Postmaster 
General  Meyer  will  recommend  to  the  next  Congress  their 
installation  as  part  of  the  Post  Office  Denartment  service.” 
Another  resolution  introduced  by  F.  A.  Derthick,  of  Ohio, 
re'ative  to  a  public  accounting  law  was  adopted,  and  was  1o 
the  effect  that  all  State  and  the  Federal  Government  should 
enact  a  uniform  public  accounting  law,  reouirlng  all  public 
accounts  of  every  kind  to  be  kept  bv  a  uniform  system  pre¬ 
scribed  and  audited  by  State  or  Federal  authority,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  all  accounts  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation 
who  are  beneficiaries  of  any  special  privileges  in  whatever 
form  granted,  whether  by  State  or  bv  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  shall  be  required  to  keep  all  the  books,  accounts, 
papers  and  records  in  the  manner  aind  form  prepared  by  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  by  which  such  special  privilege 
is  granted,  and  all  such  books,  accounts,  papers,  and  records 


shall  be  subject  to  inspection  and  audit  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  authorities  prescribing  the  same.  Another  resolution  for 
the  improvement  of  the  waterways  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Gulf  aind  expressing  approval  of  the  appointment  of 
the  inland  waterways  commission  by  President  Roosevelt 
was  adopted. 

National  Master  Nahum  ,T.  Bachelder,  former  Governor  of 
"New  Hampshire,  and  most  of  the  other  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  for  the  coming  year,  and  a  resolution  dealing  with 
the  W.  J.  Bryan  principle  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
was  considered.  The  complete  list  of  officers  elected  follows : 
National  Master,  Nahum  J.  Bachelder,  Concord,  N.  II.  ;  over¬ 
seer.  T.  C.  Atkeson,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. ;  lecturer,  George 
W.  F.  Gaunt,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. ;  steward,  ,T.  A.  Newcomb, 
Golden.  Col.  :  assistant  steward.  C.  D.  Richardson,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.  ;  chaplain,  Orson  S.  Wood,  Ellington,  Conn. ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Eva  S.  McDowell,  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  secretary, 
Charles  M.  Freeman.  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio;  gatekeeper,  A.  C. 
Powers,  Beloit,  Wis..  Three  Graces,  Ceres,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
II.  Patterson,  College  Park,  Md. ;  Flora,  Mrs.  Ida  J.  .Tud- 
son.  Balfour,  Iowa ;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Baird,  Edfaa 
Mills,  Minn. ;  lady  assistant,  steward,  Mrs.  Joanna  M.  Wal¬ 
ker,  Marshalltown,  Del.  State  Master  F.  N.  Godfrey,  of 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  for  three  years,  succeedimg  E.  B.  Norris,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y., 
whose  term  1ms  expired.  State  Master  Obadiah  Gardner,  of 
Maine,  presented  his  initiative  and  referendum  resolution,  and 
it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

A  resolution  concerning  the  high  price  of  butter  and  the 
tax  on  oleo,  tending  to  illegal  sales,  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  agriculture.  After  referring  to  the  rumor  that 
the  oleo  combination  was  endeavoring  to  remove  the  tax  on 
its  products,  the  resolution  declared  that  the  National 
Grange  affirm  its  positive  position  in  support  of  this  law, 
and  that  the  legislative  committee  be  instructed  to  defend 
it  with  all  the  resources  at  its  command,  to  the  end  that  the 
dairy  interests  and  the  consuming  public  shall  be  adequately 
protected  from  fraud  and  imposition. 


CLARK'S  ALFALFA  CROP. 

Below  find  report  of  my  3 14  mere  Alfalfa  field  sown  June 
3,  1905  :  First  year,  two  crops,  1014  tons,  second  year,  four 
crops,  21  tons;  third  year,  five  crops,  25  tons;  total  in  three 
years,  5614  tons.  Throwing  out  for  all  cuts  I  call  it  50 
tons,  worth  $18  per  ton;  net  cash,  $900.  It  has  cost  me 
cash  for  fertilizer,  $237 ;  I  call  it  $250.  To  secure  the 
crop  $55,  I  call  it.  $60;  harrowing  in  all.  $40,  I  call  it  $50; 
Alfalfa  seed,  $30,  I  call  it  $40;  total  cost,  $400;  total 
profit  of  over  $47  per  acre.  I  have  called  It.  $40,  net  cash. 
In  other  words,  I  have  called  it  a  profit  of  $450  in  three 
years  after  throwing  out  everything  that  should  be  allowed, 
as  shrinkage,  prices  or  otherwise.  The  writer  considers 
$40  per  acre,  or  net  cash  profit  of  $450  for  three  years  from 
314  acres  on  an  abandoned  New  England  farm  a  valuable  re¬ 
sult.  OF.OROE  M.  CLARK. 

Connecticut.  _ 


t(THE  COST  OF  REPAIRS  ” 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  and  done  about  trusts  of  late, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  labor  organizations  can  and  often 
do  become  as  oppressive  trusts  as  exist  when  they  obtain 
sufficient  strength.  The  Boilermen’s  Union  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  with  which  we  have  just  had  a  little  experience. 
Our  boiler  at  the  creamery  sprung  a  leak  and  we  had 
to  sign  a  paper  that  we  would  comply  with  all  the  union's 
demands  before  we  could  get  our  repairing  done.  Tney 
charge  by  the  hour  from  the  time  they  start  till  they  get 
home  again,  besides  board  and  railroad  fare.  They  put  on  a 
patch  about  a  foot  square  and  the  bill  they  presented  fol¬ 


lows  : 

MATERIAL.  PRICE.  AMOUNT. 

1.  boilermaker  5  hours  on  patch  in  shop. . .  .$.50  $2.50 

1  assistant  boilermaker,  514  hours  on  patch 

in  shop  . 35  1.93 

1  boilermaker  78  hours,  per  time  card . 50  39.00 

1  assistant  boilermaker  64  hours,  per  time 

card  . . 35  22.40 

1  assistant  boilermaker  47  hours,  per  time 

card  . 35  16.45 

54  lbs.  flange  steel . 05  2.70 

10  lbs.  rivets  . 06  .60 

9-5  railroad  fare,  1  man .  2.16 

9-6  railroad  fare,  2  men .  4.32 

9-7-8  railroad  fare,  3  men .  6.48 

Meals  .  1.75 

Express  on  patch  and  tools  to  Stockton .  1.20 

Express  on  patch  and  tools  from  Stockton . 81 

Cartage  to  and  from  depot,  2  trips,  75c .  1.50 


Total  . $103.80 


They  charge  double  time  for  nights  and  Sundays,  and 
it  appeared  to  us  that  they  invented  ways  of  causing  delay 
so  they  might  put  in  night  and  Sunday  work,  missing 
their  trains  two  or  three  times,  etc.  It  seems  to  be  altogether 
too  common  a  trait  in  human  nature  to  take  all  the  law 
allows  them  whether  it  is  earned  or  not.  w.  s.  smith. 

Illinois.  _ 


BUSINESS  CHANGES.— Farming  here  is  meeting  with 
many  changes,  and  we  got  pinched  in  some  of  the  corners 
that  changes  always  bring.  Times  must  be  better  for  us 
when  we  once  get  in  the  swing.  A  milk  car  has  started. 
That  tips  the  profitable  cow  question  bottom  side  up,  but 
once  on  the  new  standard  we  will  get  at  least  a  third 
more  for  our  feed  and  work  than  before.  The  opening  of  a 
granite  quarry  almost  in  sight  with  big  stone  sheds  within 
three  miles  makes  the  marketing  of  garden  truck  from  the 
impossible  to  a  real  business  proposition  that  none  here¬ 
abouts  understand.  I  feel  that  we  need  your  paper  as  we 
never  needed  it  before.  c.  e.  m. 

Vermont. 

ADVERTISING  FOR  IIET.F.— In  October  I  put  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Washington  (I’a.)  Observer:  “‘For  Rent. 
— A  four-room  house  for  a  man  who  will  work  on  farm  in 

Summer.  Farm  is  close  to  Washington.  Call  at  - .” 

In  response  to  this  25  men  called  at  the  blacksmith  shop 
in  Washington  as  per  advertisement.  Before  putting  the 
advertisement  I  had  gained  the  impression  from  contact  with 
labor  that  there  were  a  number  of  men  in  Washington  who 
had  work  in  the  mills  in  Winter  but  who  were  idle  in 
Summer,  and  as  much  as  anything  else  the  advertisement 
was  put  in  the  paper  to  test  this  theory.  I  am  writing  you 
about  it  to  call  attention  to  the  result,  which  I  think 
is  remarkable,  and  in  my  judgment  offers  a  partial  solution  of 
the  labor  problem  on  farms  near  manufacturing  towns. 
From  this  experience  and  previous  contact  with  city  labor 
I  am  firmly  impressed  with  the  thought  that  fa  every  city 
there  are  many  married  men  who  would  gladly  return  to  the 
farm.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  there 
are  thousands  who  are  ekeing  out  a  hare  existence  who 
would  hail  an  opportunity  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  with  a 
wage  of  $30  to  $35  per  month,  house  rent,  fuel  and  a  garden, 
with  milk  and  butter  at  the  price  now  sold  by  the  farmer. 
Washington  has  25,000  people.  d.  f.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  such  men  in  a  comparatively  small 
city  would  be  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction  for  farm 
work  than  those  in  a  large  city.  The  former  are  nearer  the 
country  in  their  habits  of  life  and  see  more  of  it. 


Some  farmers  here  are  truck  farmers,  others  are  largely 
engaged  in  potato  growing  and  general  farming.  Some  of 
these  men  have  raised  this  year  from  3.000  to  6.000  barrels 
of  potatoes  One  grew  on  16  acres  2,000  barrels,  125  per 
acre.  A  neighbor  in  sight  of  where  I  write  grew  5,000  on 
50  acres  They  grow  for  the  most  part  Giants,  which  is  a 
good  shipping  variety  and  fills  a  gap  between  the  southern 
market  and  those  from  New  York  State.  I  grow  mostly 
round  stock,  as  my  soil  seems  to  suit  them  better  and  they 
usually  sell  better.  We  have  a  fine  farming  section  here 
and  with  the  improved  tools  and  machine! v  which  we  use  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  our  business  if  the  help  problem 
could  lie  solved.  I  used  to  have  some  theories  on  the  subject 
but  have  given  them  up.  I  am  interested  in  your  paper  and 
am  glad  to  see  you  give  the  frauds  a  rap  whenever  you 
can.  c.  a.  j. 

Bradwell,  N.  J. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  HOME  OF  PRIDE. 

I  lived  with  Pride;  the  house  was  hung 
With  tapestries  of  rich  design. 

Of  many  houses  this  among 

Them  all  was  richest,  and  ’twas  mine. 

But  in  the  chambers  burned  no  fire, 

Tho’  all  the  furniture  was  gold ; 

I  sickened  of  fulfilled  desire, 

The  House  of  Pride  was  very  cold. 

I  lived  with  Love ;  all  she  possest 
Was  but  a  tent  beside  a  stream, 

She  warmed  my  cold  hands  in  her  breast, 
She  wove  around  my  sleep  a  dream. 

And  One  there  was  with  face  divine, 

Who  softly  came,  when  day  was  spent, 

And  turned  our  water  into  wine, 

And  made  our  life  a  sacrament. 

— W.  J.  Dawson. 

* 

We  had  a  surprising  number  of  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  request  for  the  recipe  “How 
to  cook  a  husband.”  Evidently  a  good 
many  of  our  readers  had  it  laid  away  in 
their  scrapbooks,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
its  publication  will  give  pleasure  to  many 
more. 

* 

Tn  discussing  the  uses  of  honey,  Subur¬ 
ban  Life  says  that  for  an  omelet  nothing 
can  compare  with  honey.  Make  a  plain 
omelet,  using  water  in  place  of  milk,  aS 
it  always  makes  an  omelet  more  tender. 
Cook  in  the  usual  manner,  pour  over  it 
a  stream  of  honey  while  piping  hot,  and 
serve  at  once.  As  hot  griddle  cakes  are 
served,  spread  each  with  honey,  and  fold 
over  like  an  omelet.  Honey  may  take  the 
place  of  sugar  almost  entirely  in  cake. 
To  a  cupful  of  flour  use  two  tablespoons 
of  sugar  and  three  of  honey.  This  amount 
of  sweetening  will  be  equal  to  the  usual 
cupful  of  sugar  allowed  to  a  cupful  of 
flour  in  cake  making.  With  this  difference 
only,  the  cake  recipe  selected  may  be 
copied  in  full.  Spice  cake,  with  honey  as 
the  sweetener,  has  a  delicious  “stickiness,” 
the  same  as  when  molasses  is  used.  In 
sponge-cake  use  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of 
honey,  one  cupful  of  flour  and  three  eggs. 
Beat  the  yolks  and  honey  together,  add 
the  flour  and  four  tablespoon fuls  of  cold 
water.  Mix  well,  then  fold  in  lightly  the 
stiffly  whipped  whites  of  the  eggs.  Add 
lemon  or  vanilla  flavoring.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

The  New  York  Sun  says  that  a  public 
library  subscriber  who  never  lived  in  the 
country  a  day  outside  the  annual  vacation 
of  two  weeks  wished  to  gain  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  certain  agricultural  question. 
She  smiled  when  she  handed  in  the  slip 
containing  the  name  of  the  book  she 
wanted. 

“It  no  doubt  seems  strange,”  she  said 
to  the  librarian,  “for  a  born  and  bred 
New  Yorker  to  study  up  on  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  management  of  a  farm.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  the  librarian.  “At 
this  minute  there  are  seven  other  people 
out  there  in  the  reading  room  poring  over 
scientific  articles  on  agriculture.  Every 
day  some  of  our  patrons  ask  for  books 
on  farming.  It  isn’t  possible  that  all  the 
readers  are  farmers ;  the  chances  are  none 
of  them  is.  But  maybe  they’d  like  to  be 
farmers ;  maybe  they  are  hoping  to  turn 
commuters  apd  own  a  little  place  out  in 
the  suburbs;  maybe  they  are  looking  up 
a  few  scientific  points  for  friends  who 
really  do  farm  and  Hck  the  advantages 
of  a  library;  or  maybe — well,  I  can’t  ac¬ 
count  for  it,  but  New  Yorkers  certainly 
do  take  the  lead  in  the  pursuit  of  agricul¬ 
tural  studies.” 

* 

Everywhere  we  go  we  see  nursing 
babies  kept  quiet  by  the  abominable  con¬ 
trivance  called  a  “pacificator”  or  “com¬ 
forter,”  which  may  be  described  as  a  bot¬ 
tleless  nursing  bottle.  Apart  from  the 
ugliness  of  the  thing,  and  it  is  to  us 
positively  revolting  to  see  the  little  mouth 
forever  pursed  up  in  the  feeding  position, 


we  believe  it  to  be  demoralizing  and  un¬ 
wholesome,  as  well  as  disfiguring.  The 
child  believes  that  it  must  be  fed  all  the 
time,  and  is  fretful  without  the  contriv¬ 
ance.  The  constant  sucking  and  move¬ 
ment  of  lips  and  tongue  does  undoubtedly 
cause  a  flow  of  saliva  into  the  stomach 
when  it  is  not  needed,  and  this  must  haw 
a  disturbing  influence  on  the  digestion. 
Furthermore,  it  is  suggested  that  the  use 
of  this  thing  is  one  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  adenoid  growths,  so  common 
among  children,  and  so  disturbing  to  men¬ 
tal  as  well  as  physical  condition.  1  his 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  though  we 
have  always  believed  these  growths  to  be 
more  prevalent  among  bottle-fed  than 
naturally  nursed  children.  But  there  is 
one  undoubted  result  of  the  “pacificator,” 
and  that  is  an  ugly  and  coarsely  shaped 
mouth.  We  see  so  many  children  with 
this  defect,  which  often  entirely  spoils 
their  appearance,  and  as  they  grow  older 
the  disfigurement  is  more  marked.  As 
children  accustomed  to  the  “pacificator” 
often  retain  the  habit  even  until  four 
years  old  or  more,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  it  is  responsible  for  some  cases  of 
crooked  teeth,  too.  Altogether,  we  can¬ 
not  find  a  single  extenuating  feature  in 
this  contrivance,  and  regard  it  as  a  frank 
confession  of  maternal  carelessness  or 
incompetence. 

* 

It  is  a  little  late  in  the  season  for 
gumbo,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  print  the 
following  recipe,  which  is  given  by  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune’s  cook  book  as  real 
chicken  gumbo.  It  should  always  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  an  agate,  earthenware  or  porce¬ 
lain  vessel,  never  in  iron,  copper  or  brass, 
which  discolors  okra  pods,  and  may  even 
prove  unwholesome,  if  not  actually  pois¬ 
onous:  One  chicken;  one  onion;  one-half 
pod  of  red  pepper  without  the  seeds ;  two 
pints  of  okra,  or  about  fifty  pods ;  two 
large  slices  of  ham;  one  bay  leaf;  one 
sprig  of  thyme  or  parsley;  one  tablespoon- 
fitl  each  of  lard  and  butter;  salt  and  cay¬ 
enne  to  taste.  Clean  and  cut  up  the 
chicken.  Cut  the  ham  into  small  squares 
or  dice  and  chop  the  onion,  parsley  and 
thyme.  Skin  the  tomatoes  and  chop  fine, 
saving  the  juice.  Wash  and  stem  the 
okras  and  slice  into  thin  layers  of  one- 
half  inch  each.  Put  the  lard  and  butter 
into  the  soup  kettle  and  when  hot  add 
the  chicken  and  the  ham.  Cover  closely 
and  let  it  simmer  for  about  10  minutes. 
Then  add  the  chopped  onicns,  parsley, 
thyme  and  tomatoes,  stirring  frequently 
to  prevent  scorching  in  the  kettle.  Then 
add  the  okras,  and  when  well  browted 
add  the  juice  of  the  tomatoes,  which  im¬ 
parts  a  superior  flavor.  The  okra  is  very 
delicate  and  is  liable  to  scorch  if  not 
stirred  frequently.  For  this  reason  many 
Creole  cooks  fry  the  okras  separately  in 
a  frying  pan,  seasonin'^  with  the  pepper, 
cayenne  and  salt,  and  then  add  them  to 
the  chicken.  Equally  good  results  may  be 
obtained  with  less  trouble  by  simply  add¬ 
ing  the  okra  to  the  frying  chicken  and 
watching  constantly  to  prevent  scorching. 
The  least  taste  of  a  scorch  spoils  the 
flavor.  When  well  fried  and  browned,  add 
about  three  quarts  of  toiling  water  and 
set  on  the  back  of  the  stove  to  simmer 
for  about  an  hour  longer.  Serve  hot  with 
nicely  boiled  rice,  Round  steak  may  be 
substituted  for  chicken,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  chicken  gumbo  is 
the  best  flavored. 

Much  of  the  best  work  in  the  world  is 
done  by  those  whose  names  remain  un¬ 
known,  who  work  because  life’s  greatest 
bliss  is  work,  and  who  require  no  reward 
beyond  the  consciousness  that  they  have 
enlarged  the  knowledge  of  mankind  and 
contributed  their  share  to  the  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  honesty  and  truth. — Prof.  Max 
Muller. 


How  to  Cook  a  Husband. 

In  response  to  the  request  on  page  812  the 
following  recipe  is  sent  us  by  22  different 
readers — and  it  is  still  coming ! 

A  good  many  husbands  are  spoiled  by 
mismanagement.  Some  women  go  about 
as  if  their  husbands  were  bladders  and 
blow  them  up.  Others  keep  them  con¬ 
stantly  in  hot  water;  others  roast  them. 
Some  keep  them  in  a  stew  by  irritating 
ways  and  words;  others  let  them  freeze 
by  their  carelessness  and  indifference. 
Some  keep  them  in  a  pickle  all  their 
lives.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any 
husband  will  be  tender  and  good,  man¬ 
aged  in  this  way,  but  they  are  really  de¬ 
licious  when  properly  treated. 

In  selecting  your  husband  you  should  not 
be  guided  by  their  silvery  appearance  as 
in  buying  mackerel,  nor  Jjy  their  golden 
tint  as  if  you  wanted  salmon.  Be  sure 
to  select  for  yourself,  as  tastes  differ. 
Do  not  go  to  market  for  him,  as  the  best 
are  always  brought  to  your  door.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  none,  unless  you  will 
patiently  learn  to  cook  for  him.  A  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  of  the  finest  porcelain  is 
best,  but  if  you  have  nothing  but  an 
earthenware  pipkin,  it  will  do. 

See  that  the  linen  in  which  you  wrap 
him  is  nicely  washed  and  mended,  with 
the  required  number  of  buttons  and 
strings  nicely  sewed  on.  Tie  him  in  the 
kettle  by  a  strong  silk  cord  called  com¬ 
fort,  as  the  one  called  duty  is  apt  to  be 
weak.  They  are  apt  to  fly  out  of  the 
kettle,  and  be  burned  and  crusty  on  the 
edges,  since  like  crabs  and  lobsters,  you 
have  to  cook  them  alive.  Make  a  steady 
fire  of  love,  neatness  and  cheerfulness. 
Keep  him  as  near  this  as  seems  to  agree 
with  him.  If  he  sputters  and  fizzes  do 
not  be  anxious ;  some  husbands  do  this 
until  they  are  quite  done.  Add  a  little 
sugar  in  the  form  of  what  confectioners 
call  kisses— but  no  pepper  or  vinegar  on 
any  account.  A  little  spice  improves 
them,  but  it  must  be  used  with  judgment. 
Do  not  stick  any  sharp  instrument  into 
him  to  see  of  he  is  becoming  tender.  Stir 
him  gently,  watch  the  while  lest  he  lie  too 
flat  and  close  to  the  kettle,  and  so  be- 
some  useless.  You  cannot  fail  to  know 
when  he  is  done.  If  thus  treated  you 
will  find  him  very  delicious  and  digesti¬ 
ble,  agreeing  nicely  with  you  and  the 
children  ,and  he  will  keep  as  long  as  you 
want,  unless  you  become  careless  and  set 
nim  in  too  cool  a  place. 


To  Check  Nasal  Hemorrhage. — 
After  a  serious  illness  with  scarlet  fever 
our  little  son  was  much  afflicted  with 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  our  physician 
recommended  this  remedy.  Wet  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  cold  water  and  fold  it  into  a 
compact  wad.  Press  this  hard  against 
the  side  of  the  nose  above  the  nostril, 
holding  it  there  and  rewetting  to  keep 
it  as  cold  as  possible.  A  piece  of  ice  can 
be  used  in  obstinate  cases.  While  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  simpler  or  less  disagreeable 
to  use  than  this  cold  compress  treatment 
it  has  invariab’y  brought  relief. 

PATTIE  LYMAN. 


RURAL 

TELEPHONE 

BOOM12  Pages 


Largest  and  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Ever  Published. 

Tells  how  to  organize,  build,  manage 
and  operate  a  Rural  Telephone  Line 
or  Exchange.  I ndispensat  le  to  ever v 
one  interested  or  contemplating  build¬ 
ing  a  Rural  system.  Write  for  it  today 

CenturyTelephone  Constr.Co. 

Dept.  0,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


H 


TELEPHONES  specialty 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sold 
direct  from  factory. 
Book  of  instructions 
how  to  organize 
farmers  and  build 
line  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Kansas  C:'ty,  Mo-  Dallas,  Tex. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THE  WET  WEATHER 
COMFORT  AND 
PROTECTION 
afforded  by  a 

(!*i**-i 

fyft  BRltfP 

Slicker? 

Clean  -  Light 
Durable 

Guaranteed 
Waterproof 

*392 

Everywhere 

"600  A  J  TOWER  CO-  BOSTON  U  S  A. 

TOWCR  CANADIAN  CO  UMITCO  TORONTO.  CAN. 


CORNED  BEEF 


We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing; 
hut  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  tho 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 


GEO.  NYE  &.  COMPANY 


Springfield,  Mass. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stovo  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 
Wrltefor  booklet  on  beating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

|.'urnaee  8t.,  Ilopbe*ter,  N  Y. 


Price  from 
$•2 . 00  to 
$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  is  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  hands:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
inhale  the  offenaive  fumea. 

Everyone  expreasea  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  uKeiiance.’, 

Every  wringer  guaianteed  to 
give  satisfaction.  Your  ad- 
re  sa  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  an  interesting  booklet  on  the  hands, 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


nnni/CM  PflfWICQ— We  offer  an  exceptional 
DnUIxLli  uUUMLO  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 

broken  Cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  lias  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box.  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Riscuit  Co.,  AVorcester,  Mass. 


$900 

per  year 


to  Start  With 


and  Rapid  Promotion. 

Work  for  tho  United  States 
Government  iu  the  Railway 
Mall  Servioo.  Life  positions. 
I  Thousands  of  appointments  to 
be  made  soon.  Our  students  alwavs  secure  quick 
appointments.  Booklet  15 ,  gives  full  particulars — 
It's  free.  Write  for  It.  State  age,  height  and  weight. 
Central  Correspondence  College,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


LddystonE 
PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson- Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

The  time-tested  •'Simpson*'  Friats 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

Beautiful  dress  fabrics.  Sub¬ 
dued  or  striking  patterns,  accord¬ 
ing  to  taste.  Absolutely  fast  color. 
Cloth  of  the  highest  quality. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simoson-Fddystone  Print, 
write uih’s name.  We'll hel  p  him supply  you.  De¬ 
cline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  MfY.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  W m.  Simpson,  Sr. 


BUFFALO  BRAND  RUBBER  BOOT 

Made  of  pure  new  Para  Rubber— the  best  in  the  world 
for  rubber  boots.  Tltey  are  soft  and  pliable;  you  can  bend, 
stretch  and  twist  them  in  any  direction— they  won’t  break  or 
crack.  Canvas  is  lighter— rubber  thicker— that  meanB  longer 
life,  more  wear  and  comfort.  Cheap  rubber  boots  are  made 
of  lifeless  old  junk  rubber  that  cracks  and  leaks  ina  few 
weeks’  wear.  You  don’t  want  that  kind.  Dealers  everywhere 
sell  Buffalo  Brand— the  satisfaction  brand.  Write  today  for 
booklotC.  free— tel. a  how  Buffalo  Brand  Boots  are  Made. 

WU.  H.  WALKER  &C0..77  So.  Pearl  St„  Buffalo,  H .  Y. 
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An  Adjustable  Workbasket. 

To  make  an  attractive  and  most  con¬ 
venient  work  basket  provide  yourself  with 
some  pretty  figured  material,  also  four 
yards  of  half-inch  wide  ribbon,  a  dozen 
brass  rings  measuring  a  half  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  embroidery  silk  to  match  the  ribbon 
in  color  and  some  pasteboard  of  good 
stiffness.  Cut  two  circular  pieces  of  the 
figured  material,  eachl  measuring  12J4 
inches  in  diameter,  being  careful  that  one 
piece  has  an  effective  portion  of  the  fig¬ 
ured  design  in  its  center.  Cut  from  the 
pasteboard  a  six-sided  piece  measuring 
5*4  inches  across  and  having  each  of  its 
six  straight  edges  three  inches  long.  Lay 
this  in  the  exact  center  of  one  of  the  two 
circles  of  cloth,  lay  the  other  circle  of  cloth 
over  it.  and  baste  the  cardboard  in  place 
around  its  edges.  Now  from  each  six 
points  of  the  cardboard  baste  two  lines 
branching  apart  to  be  two  inches  from 
each  other  at  the  circumference  of  the  cir¬ 
cle.  Cut  pieces  of  cardboard  to  fit,  not 
into  the  triangles,  but  into  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them.  These  will  be  three  inches 
at  the  base,  3*4  on  each  side,  and  will 
curve  to  conform  with  the  edges  of  the 
cloth  on  the  fourth  side.  Before  slipping 
the  cardboards  into  place  stitch  on  the 
sewing  machine  all  about  the  edge  of  the 
central  hexagon  and  on  each  side  of  the 
six  triangles.  Now  slip  the  cardboards  in 
about  the  central  one  and  baste  all  about 
the  circumference  of  the  two  pieces  of 
cloth.  Bind  this  with  the  ribbon,  secur¬ 
ing  the  binding  with  machine  stitching. 
Cover  the  12  brass  rings  with  crocheted 
embroidery  silk,  and  fasten  them  about 
the  edge,  one  at  each  ^ide  of  a  triangle 
and  just  inside  the  ribbon  binding.  Take 
about  50  inches  of  the  ribbon,  run  through 
the  rings,  draw  up  and  tie.  It  will  be 
found  that  you  have  a  basket  which  can 
be  drawn  up  when  in  use  and  allowed  to 
fall  in  a  flat  circle  when  put  into  a  drawer 
or  trunk.  See  diagram  given.  The  little  tri¬ 


angles  being  unstiffened  act  as  hinges  and 
on  the  sections  between  one  may  fit  up 
pockets  and  other  conveniences.  Make 
fulled  pockets  for  the  three  alternate  sec¬ 
tions  with  an  elastic  cord  run  below  their 
hems  to  hold  them  snug  and  a  bow  of 
the  ribbon  tacked  on  for  decoration.  Ten- 
inch  lengths  of  the  ribbon  will  make  neat 
bows.  On  one  of  the  other  three  sec¬ 
tions  put  a  pin  cushion  covered  with  the 
figured  material  and  about  three  inches 
square.  Fasten  by  its  upper  corners  with 
bows  to  conceal  the  stitches.  For  an¬ 
other  section  make  a  covered  piece  with 
flannel  leaves  beneath  to  hold  needles, 
and  on  the  remaining  section  stitch  a 
strap  of  the  ribbon  to  hold  a  pair  of  small 
scissors,  a  tape,  needle,  etc.  A  tiny  emery 
bag  can  be  fastened  by  a  loop  of  ribbon 
inear  the  scissors. 

The  circular  piece  joining  the  outside 
<of  the  basket  might  be  of  a  plain  color, 
or  it  might  be  figured  on  the  outside  and 
lined  with  red,  blue  or  green  if  one  had 
suitable  fabrics  in  the  house.  In  the 
model  both  inside  and  outside  showed 
shades  of  yellow  in  the  rose  design  and 
leaves,  with  which  the  olive  green  ribbon 
harmonized  well.  prudence  primrose. 

Baby  Dresses  from  Shirt  Waists. 

It  often  happens  that  a  shirt  waist  is 
unsatisfactory  for  some  reason.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  a  little  out  of  style,  or  per¬ 
haps  has  shrunk  and  is  too  small.  Such 
a  waist  makes  over  nicely.  The  white 
waists  that  button  in  the  back  can  be  very 
easily  and  quickly  transformed  into  little 
Frenchy  long-waisted  frocks.  Cut  the 
front  of  the  dress  from  the  front  of  the 
shirt  waist,  and  the  backs  of  the  dress 
from  the  shirt  waist  backs,  using  the  same 
buttons  and  buttonholes.  Cut  the  dress 
sleeves  from  the  upper  portions  of  the 
shirt  waist  sleeves.  Finish  the  bottom  of 


the  fro«k  with  a  wide  ruffle  of  new 
material,  in  lieu  of  a  skirt.  With  a  good 
pattern,  half  an  hour  will  suffice  for  the 
making  of  such  a  dress.  A  frill  of  lace 
makes  a  pretty  finish  for  the  neck. 

From  a  heavy,  white  linen  shirt  waist, 
which  was  made  plain  and  full  and  of 
large  size,  I  cut  a  dress  in  Russian  style. 
This  waist  opened  in  the  center  of  the 
front.  I  cut  the  dress  fronts  from  the 
waist  fronts,  using  the  same  buttons  and 
buttonholes  that  were  on  the  shirt  waist. 
There  were  but  five  of  these  large  but¬ 
tons  and  they  looked  very  well  on  the 
little  boy’s  dress  when  it  was  done.  The 
dress  was  cut  to  close  on  the  left  side  of 
front,  so  that  there  was  more  material  in 
the  right  side  front  portion  than  in  the 
left  side  front  portion.  From  the  unused 
portion  of  the  left  front  of  the  shirt  waist 
1  cut  the  round  turnover  collar.  The 
sleeves  and  cuffs  were  made  from  the 
shirt  waist  sleeves  and  there  was  material 
enough  left  to  face  the  bottom  of  the 
dress.  There  was  one  piecing  in  this 
dress.  I  had  to  make  the  back  of  the 
dress  longer  than  I  could  cut  it  from  the 
shirt  waist  back,  but  the  piecing  being 
carefully  done,  did  not  show  much.  I  put 
a  frill  of  fine  hamburg  edging  around  the 
collar  and  down  the  left  side  of  the  front, 
to  make  the  dress  look  less  severe  and 
plain ;  but  this  would  be  a  matter  of  in¬ 
dividual  taste.  With  a  belt  of  red  patent 
leather  it  was  a  most  satisfactory  dress 
for  a  baby  boy.  e.  r.  f. 


The  Bookshelf." 

Nina’s  Career,  by  Christina  Gowans 
Whyte.  This  is  a  new  volume  by  the 
author  of  “The  Story  Book  Girls,”  who 
is  called,  with  much  reason,  a  prototype  of 
Miss  Alcott.  In  “Nina’s  Career’  we  have 
a  lovable  little  heroine,  kept  somewhat  in 
the  shade,  who  longs  for  an  artistic 
career.  She  makes  many  friends,  and 
finally  realizes  her  ambition.  The  story  is 
well  told,  full  of  small  happenings  that 
will  appeal  to  girl  readers  and  thoroughly 
wholesome.  It  is  a  very  desirable  book 
for  girls  from  12  to  16.  Attractively 
bound  and  illustrated.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  price, 
$1.50. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetables,  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  Chittenden,  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  intended  as  a  book  of  ready  refer¬ 
ence  for  truckers,  market  gardeners  and 
farmers,  as  well  as  the  small  home  gar¬ 
dener.  The  insects  are  discussed  and 
illustrated  under  the  crops  they  attack. 
Remedial  and  preventive  measures  are 
fully  discussed.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
excellent,  and  information  is  given  in 
concise  and  practical  form.  It  is  a  book 
that  should  be  in  every  farm  or  Grange 
library.  Published  by  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York;  300  pages,  profusely 
illustrated.  Will  be  sent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

Practical  Dairy  Bacteriology,  by 
Prof.  H.  W.  Conn.  With  State  and  local 
health  boards  all  over  the  country  stirring 
up  consumers  to  a  campaign  for  better 
milk,  no  farmer  can  ignore  the  subject 
outlined  by  the  above  title.  Prof.  Conn’s 
book  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
dairymen  and  farmers  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  subject  is  admirably 
treated.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  is  a  general  discussion  of  all 
phases  of  bacteria  associated  with  milk 
products  and  their  relation  to  public  prob¬ 
lems.  The  second  is  an  outline  of  a  series 
of  experiments  for  students,  so  designed 
that  one  who  has  been  through  them  will 
not  only  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
bacteria  and  bacteriological  methods,  but 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  all  the  work  of 
bacteriological  analysis  of  milk  products 
that  may  be  needed  either  in  a  dairy,  a 
creamery,  or  a  sanitary  laboratory.  It  is 


freely  illustrated.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Company,  New  York;  340  pages; 
price,  $1.25.  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  plain  tailored  shirt  waist  shown  in 
No.  5811  is  a  useful  Fall  model.  The  waist 
is  made  with  fronts  and  backs  and  with 
sleeves  in  regulation  shirt  style.  A  neck- 


5811  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 
32  to  42  bust. 


band  finishes  the  neck  and  the  sleeves  are 
completed  by  stitched  overlaps  and  straight 
cuffs.  The  quantity  of  materials  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  4J4  yards 
21,  35/4  yards  27  or  2j4  yards  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  5811  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust 
measure;  price,  10  cents. 

Tunic  effects  are  seen  in  many  of  the 
new  skirts,  and  No.  5816  shows  a  stylish 
model.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores 
and  is  laid  in  tucks  over  the  hips  that 
are  stitched  flat  to  do  away  with  bulk  at 


5816  Seven  Gnred  Skirt,  22  to  30  waist 

that  point.  The  folds  are  arranged  over 
it  on  indicated  lines  and  the  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  back.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  9J4  yards  27,  5*4  yards  44  or  52  inches 
wide  with  2  yards  27,  1*4  yards  44  or  1 
yard  52  inches  wide  for  the  folds  and  11 
yards  of  braid  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The 
pattern  5816  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure;  price, 
10  cents. 


I  The  | 

Hollow  Bones 

of  the  arms  and  legs  are  tubes 
like  a  piece  of  gas  pipe.  The 
hollow  centre  is  filled  with 
soft  red  fatty  material  called 
marrow.  This  is  the  place 
where  new  red  blood  is  made. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

feeds  bone  marrow.  The  rich 
fat  and  the  peculiar  power  in 
SCOTT’S  EMULSION  gives  new 
vigor  and  new  nourishment. 

That  iswhypalepeopleimprove 
on  SCOTT’S  EMULSION.  It  has 
the  power  to  produce  new  red 
blood. 

All  Druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatinc:  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliuble 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Plat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  .Water. 

Write  for  sainplos,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


EXGELL 


'aRn°dN  ROOFING 
steel  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Eveiy  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  I  ron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  I  fit  isn’t  the  best 
you  can  ouy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
ft.  Easy  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
ub  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
faot<"-y  ~r;ce$.  Yi  rite  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
It  is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Department  B31,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  Sizes  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  bo  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight. These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalog  and  delivered  prices. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

„  /Steel, Wood  \  ~ 

Unks  (oalvintzed)  lowcr» 
Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


Cider  Machinery-Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomc.r  & 
Boschert Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 


PATENT  To?  INVENT! 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune  I 
Cash  Offers  for  Certain  Inventions. 

FREE  BOOK  :  gives  list  of  inventions  wanted  ;  tells 
how  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

No  charge  for  report  ah  to  patentability  ;  send 
sketeh  or  model.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 


Write 
Dept.  A 


booklet 


The  Vital  Parts  of  a  RANGE 


UA  Poor  Stove  is  Not  Cheap 
at  Any  Price.” 


Did  you  ever  see  the  inside  of  a  range  before?  Surely  we  would  not  strip  the 
STERLING  of  all  its  outside  embellishments  if  we  did  not  have  something  to 
talk  about.  No  other  stove  manufacturer  dare  show  you  the  vital  elements  of  their 
product  as  we  do  here  in  the  incomparable 


because  none  other  has  the  same  foundation  of  merit  to  build  upon.  You  can  see 
for  yourself  that  the  minute  heat  leaves  the  fire  box,  it  is  evenly  and  thoroughly 
distributed  around  the  entire  oven,  and  this  is  what  makes  the  STERLING  the 
Best  Baking  Range  extant.  Note  the  patented  flue  strip,  making  two  even  chan¬ 
nels  of  heat,  which  are  conducted  entirely  around,  and  absolutely  prevents  a  short 
cut  to  the  exit  flue  at  bottom,  under  the  oven.  The  set  of  cir¬ 
culation  plates  draw  in  hot  air  atone  end  and  discharge  super¬ 
heated  air  at  another,  an  entirely  new  feature  which  also 
contributes  to  an  even  and  complete  oven  heat.  The  plate  next  the  fire  box  is  protected  by  extra  heavy  fire  brick. 

The  bottom  plate  ;s  entirely  free  from  cold  floor  drafts  because  the  main  bottom  of  the  stove  is  heavily  cemented. 

In  fact  every  joint  is  solid  to  prevent  admission  of  cold  air  which  is  always  fatal  to  perfect  heating.  These  are  the 
chief  reasons  why  only  the  STERLING  RANGE  can  “  bake  a  barrel  of  flour  with  a  hod  of  coal.”  Don’t  you 
think  it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  booklet  and  ask  our  dealer  to  show  you  all  the  numerous  features  you  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  when  making  your  next  range  purchase?  SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  S 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Butter  market  is  quiet,  conditions  favoring 
buyers.  Dried  apple  market  higher  with 
trade  light.  Apple  trade  is  in  bad  condition, 
offerings  of  medium  grade  fruit  being  heavy 
and  going  at  low  prices.  Potato  market  very 
weak. 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  November  22,  1907,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Red,  in  elevator  —  @1.00 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth...  —  @1.12 

Corn  .  ®  £5 

Rye  .  —  @  91 

MILLFEED. 

Spring  Bran  . 24.00  @27.00 

Middlings  . 26.00  @30.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  @30.50 

Homing  chop  .  —  @29.00 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @32.50 

Corn  meal  . 27.00  @29.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  .  —  @21.00 

S’o.  2  . 19.00  @20.00 

No.  3  . 17.00  @  1 8.50 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00  @20.00 

Clover  . 15.00  @18.00 

.  .MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  four  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  —  @  28% 

Common  to  good .  23  @  27 

Storage  .  23  @  28 

State  Dairy  .  22  @  27 

Factory  .  18  @  21 

Packing  stock  .  17  @  -0 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  .  —  @  15% 

Good  to  prime .  11%  @  12 

Common  to  fair  .  9  @  11 

Skims  .  3  @  9 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white .  45  @  50 

White,  good  to  choice .  38  @  43 

Mixed  colors,  best  .  38  @  40 

Common  to  good  .  28  @  35 

Lower  grades  .  22  @  -•> 

Storage  .  16  @  -0 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.00  @2.25 

Medium  . 2.10  @2.30 

Pea  . 2.15  @2.40 

Red  Kidney  . 2.15  @2.50 

White  Kidney  . 2.70  @2.75 

Yellow  Eye  .  —  @2.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  fancy  .  —  @  12 

Evap.,  choice  .  —  @  10 

Evap.,  common  to  good.  .  9  @  9% 

Chops,  100  lbs .  —  @2.50 

Cores  and  skims  . 2.25  @2.75 

Raspberries  .  31  @  33 

APPLES. 

Alexander  and  McIntosh,  bbl..2.50  @5.00 

Snow  and  Twenty  Ounce ....  2.00  @4.00 

Spitz.  Spy  and  King . 2.00  @4.50 

Ben  Davis,  Hubbardstan,  Bald¬ 
win  and  Blush . 2.00  @3.50 

Greening  . 2.50  @4.50 

VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Pears,  Seckel  and  Bartlett,  bbl.4.50  @6.50 

Bose  . 5.00  @7.50 

Clairgeau  . 4.00  @5.00 

Anjou  . 3.00  @5.00 

Kieffer  . 2.00  @3.00 


Quinces,  bbl . 3.50 

Grapes.  20-lb.  case .  50 

4-lb.  basket  .  10 

Bulk,  ton  . 25.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 6.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  L.  I..  bbl . 2.00 

Maine,  bbl . .....1.25 

State  &  W’n.  in  bulk.  180  lbs.1.75 

Jersey,  bbl . "L60 

Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  bbl.... 2.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart  .  6 

Carrots,  bbl.  or  bag .  75 

Celery,  dozen  .  20 

Chicory,  State,  basket  .  50 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 1.50 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton.... 6.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 3.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.I.,  sh’t  cut,  bbl. 1.75 

L.  I.  long  cut.  bbl . 1-00 

Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl . 1.0 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1.00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  bbl .  50 

Lettuce,  State,  basket .  50 

Eastern,  strap  (3  doz.) .  75 

North  Carolina,  basket  ....  50 

Florida,  basket  . 1.00 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 1  -50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2.50 

Yellow  . 1-50 

Red  . 1-50 

Oysterplants,  100  bunches - 3.00 

Peppers,  bbl . 1-50 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  75 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1-25 

Peas,  Southern,  basket . 1.00 

Roraaine,  New  Orleans,  bbl....  1.50 

Florida,  basket  . 1-00 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket -  50 

String  beans,  Charleston,  bkt.1.00 

Florida,  basket . 1-25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 100 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1-50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  75 

White  . 1.25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  extra  heavy.  Ohio  and 

Ind .  — 

Best  Western  . , .  — 

Poor,  thin  Western .  — 

Southern  and  Southwestern.  — 
Fowls,  extra  heavy  Ohio  &  Ind  — 

Best  Western  .  — 

Poor,  thin  Western  .  — 

Roosters .  — 

Turkeys,  well  grown  fanev....  — 

Poor,  thin  culls  .  — 

Ducks,  Western  .  — 

Southern  and  Southwestern.  — 

Geese.  Western  .  — 

Southern  and  Southwestern.  — 

Guinea  fowls,  pair  .  — 

Live  pigeons,  pair .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old  hens,  average  best 

Old  toms,  average  best . 

Old.  fair  to  good . 

Spring,  dry -picked,  choice. . 
Spring,  fair  to  good  .... 
Spring,  scalded,  fair  to  good. 
Spring  chickens,  broilers,  b’st,  lb 

Poorer  grades  . 

Western,  dry-picked,  fancy.. 

W’n,  dry-picked,  poorer  gr’d’s 
Other  W’n.  scalded,  fancy. 

W’n,  scalded,  poorer  grades 
Spring  chickens,  roasting,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  fancy  . 

Phila..  medium  grades  .... 

Eastern,  fancy . 

Eastern,  medium  grades  .  . 

Penn.,  fancy  . 

Penn.,  poorer  grades  . 

W’n  dry-picked,  heavy  . 

W’n.  dry-picked,  medium  w’gt 
Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy,  large. 

Other  Western,  best . 

Other  W’n,  average  run - 

Other  W’n,  poorer  grades... 
Ducks,  Ohio  &  Mich.,  spring,  ch 

Other  W’n,  choice  . 

Other  W’n.  poor  to  fair.... 

Geese,  Western,  choice . 

Western,  average . 

Squabs,  w’te,  10  lbs.  to  doz.,  doz 

White.  9  lbs.  to  doz . 

White,  8  lbs.  to  doz . 

White,  7  lbs.  to  doz . 

White.  6  a  6%  lbs.  to  doz.. 

per  doz . 1 

Mixed,  dozen  . 1 

Dark,  dozen  . 

Culls,  dozen  . 
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COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice  .  12  @ 

Common  to  good  .  8  @ 

Pork  .  7  @ 

Roasting  pigs,  lb .  10  @ 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.00 

Bulls  . 3.00 

Oxen  . 3.50 

Milch  cows  with  calves  ...25.00 
Calves  . 5.00 


@6 
@4 
@5 
@5 
@9 

Sheep . 3.25  @5 

@7 
@5 


Lambs  . 5.50 

Hogs  . 5.00 


20 

50 

.00 

5.00 

.75 

.50 

.00 

75 


Dipping  Hens  For  Lice. — Along  this  line 
I  have  had  no  personal  experience.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  my  lamb  feeding  arrangements 
I  have  a  dipping  plant,  and  nearly  always 
have  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  one  of 
the  coal  tar  preparations  used  for  dipping  on 
hand.  Three  of  my  neighbors  have  bought 
this  preparation  for  use  in  dipping  the 
chickens  on  their  farms.  Two  of  them  have 
reported  satisfactory  results ;  one  has  bought 
the  second  time  for  this  purpose.  My  experi¬ 
ence  in  using  this  preparation  for  dipping 
lambs,  sheep  and  swine  is  that  it  does  away 
with  ticks  and  lice,  soon  evaporates  and 
leaves  the  skin  clean  and  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 
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IDEAL'WASHER 

Try  this  machine  THIRTY  DAYS,  If  It  does 
not  run  lighter,  wash  cleaner  and  quicker 
than  any  other  washer  return  at  our 
expense!  Has  Cedar  Tub  that  will 
last  a  1 1  fe-tlme.  Sam  pie  maehi  ne  sold 
at  Special  Price  to  Introducequick- 
ly.  write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co. 


box  IM, 


BLUFFTON,  OHIO. 


PL1C0TCD  \A/ U | TCC— Three  months  sows  $7.00: 
U  II  Lu  I  Lli  YV  H  I  I  Lu  bred  sows  $25.00.  Address 
H.  A.  THATCHER,  Pernlack,  Pa. 

REST  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  PEKIN  DUCKS.  While 
Holland  Turkeys,  Pearl  Guineas  and  White  \\  yandotte 
Cockerels  for  nale.  ’  K.  RCHIEBKK,  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 

_  _  —We  pay  highest  ciush  prices  for 

Uqui  Lure  them.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
nflll  I  UI  u  charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 

Belt,  Butler  Co.,  140  Greene  St.,  New  York 


PLEASE 


SELL  TOBACCO  AND  CIGAllS  for  house 
established  1879.  Salary  and  commission.  Good 
pay;  promotion.  Experience  unnecessary.  Address 
O.  A.  Rains  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  A27,  Danville,  \  a. 

semi  a  trial  shipment  to  tiie  Oldest  Com- 
,  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
18118  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  1102  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 

Poultry  for  the  Holidays 

Apples,  Pears,  Vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Hot¬ 
house  Products  sold  on  commission. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co..  100  Murray  St.,  New  A  ork. 

11/  1  l|TC  n-Reliabie  men  to  represent  us  in  the  sale 
WAIiIlU  of  our  goods.  Steady  employment; 

WANTED— YOUNG  LADY  OF  REFINEMENT 

good  housekeeper,  to  help  in  housework,  as  friend  in 
small  family  of  two;  heated  room:  small  wages;  good 
chance  to  winter  in  beautiful  Washington  without 
expense:  references  exchanged.  Address 
MRS.  M.  J.  MAUGER,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Washington,  I).  C. 

r  A  D II  \ht  A  IITCn  o*>  rent  >"  Matawmi, Keyport  or  Kertl'ank, 
I* A n M  WAN  I  lU  N.  J  ,  from  2r.  to  f.0  »nw:  must  be  good 
land  only.  Address  Anton  Winziiigrr,  IS  stage  St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheap,  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5, 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings.  Michigan. 

Kf/nn  Money-Making  Farms  For  Sale;  14 

States;  5  to  500  acres,  $5  to  $50  an  acre; 
buyer’s  R.  R.  fare  raid  up  to  1000  miles  Please  write 
what  state  you  wish  to  know  about;  illustrated  "List 
No.  19,”  describing  improved  productive  farms,  with 
reliable  information  of  products,  markets,  climate, 
etc.,  mailed  free  by  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42, 
150  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


Publications  sent  and  full  information  given  re¬ 
garding  cheap  farm  lauds  and  desirable  locations  in 
South,  opportunities  for  homemakers  given  by  Land 
and  Industrial  Department.  Southern  Railway,  r  ree 
bureau  of  information.  There  are  specially  good 
locations  and  bargains  in  fine  regions,  with  finest 
climate.  M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Box  828,  Washington. 
D.  C. 


rnn  Oil  E-A  big  little  farm  at  Marshfield 

rUn  OftLC  Centre,  Mass.;  28 acres:  forty-five 
hundred  dollars;  especially  adapted  to  strawberries 
and  poultry;  under  cultivation  12  acres:  six  strong 
loam  and  six  lighter  but  .very  early  land.  Well 
adapted  to  market  gardening;  h  mile  fiom  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Bay.  Handy  to  the (beaches  and  the  best 
home  market  in  U.  S.  A.  J.  C.  CtRA\. 

THE  LEVIN  PRVNER 


A  Jersey  Sale. — One  of  the  favorable  op¬ 
portunities  to  get  into  a  rich  strain  of  Jer¬ 
seys  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Howatt’s  sale  of 
James  Lee’s  herd.  The  foundation  stock  of 
this  herd  came  from  the  well-known  St.  Omer 
herd  of  Mr.  Joseph  Iloopes  of  Bynum,  Mary¬ 
land.  widely  known  as  a  reliable  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Jersey  breeder.  Mr.  I.ee  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  cream  at  wholesale  in  Baltimore  and  de¬ 
cided  that  “Exile  of  St.  Lambert”  blood  was 
the  thing  wanted.  It  was  put  in,  and  be  has 
held  steadfast  to  that  strain.  •  His  orange 
growing  interests  in  the  South  absorb  his 
personal  attention  during  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  he  has  decided  to  go  out  of 
the  dairy  business,  and  has  instructed  Mr. 
Ilowatt  to  sell  his  Jersey  Jierd.  With  such 
men  behind  them  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  cows’  performances  will  be  up  to 
the  promises  made  for  them,  and  that  the 
papers  will  fit  the  cows. 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two  new 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for 
club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 


Clubbing  List. 


1907-1908. 


Dairy  Bacteriology,  Conn .  $1.25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetables,  Chit¬ 
tenden.  . .  4.00 

Rural  School  Agriculture,  Davis .  100 

Modern  Sheep  Breeds  and  Management 

Shepherd  Boy  .  1-50 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport -  2.50 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1-50 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey....  1.25 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


The  prices  quoted  are  for  f, 

subscriptions  in  United  £  |sh>* 

States.  Rates  in  Canada  u  a*  * 

and  Foreign  subscriptions  I  g«| 

furnished  on  application  « 

American  Bee  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill . J  .25  $1.20 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich . 1.00  1.75 

American  Magazine,  New  York  City .  1.00  1.75 

American  Poultry  Journal.  Chicago,  Ill.  .50  1.30 

American  Swineherd, Chicago.  Ill . 50  1.30 

Atlantic  Monthly.  Boston,  Mass .  4.00  4.30 

Ave  Marie,  Notre  Dame,  Ind  .  2.00  2.70 

Arena,  Trenton,  N.  J .  2.50  3.10 

Blade.  Toledo,  Ohio . 1.00  1.30 

Cassell’s  Magazine.  New  York  City .  1.50  2.10 

Century.  New  York  City .  4.00  4.60 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio . 50  1.40 

Cleveland  News,  (Daily,  Mail  Edition 

Only),  Cleveland,  Ohio .  2.35 

Cleveland  Leader.  (Daily.  Rural  Free 

Delivery  Edition),  Cleveland.  Ohio. .  3.00  2.60 

Constitution,  (Tri-Weekly).  Atlanta, Ga.  1.00  1.85 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  New  York  City.  1.00  1.75 

Courant,  (Daily ),  Hartford.  Conn .  8.00  8.25 

Courant,  (  Semi-Weekly ).  Hartford, 

Conn .  100  1.95 

Courier  Journal.  Louisville,  Ky .  1.00  1.60 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 1.00  1.60 

Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York  City...  1  50  2.36 

Everywhere,  New  York  City . 50  1.40 

Forum,  New  York  City .  2.00  2.60 

Farm  Poultry.  (Excepting  Boston  Postal 

District).  Boston.  Mass . 50  1.30 

Free  Press.  (Daily  without  Sunday, year), 

De  rolt,  Mich  .  5.00  5.10 

Free  Press,  (Daily.  H.  F.  D.  Routes  in 

Michigan  only ,  year).  Detroit,  Mich..  2.60  3.10 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  Medina  Ohio.  1.00  1.70 

Globe  Democrat  St.  Louis.  Mo . 1.00  1.66 

Good  Liteiature.  New  YoikCity . 35  1.25 

Harper's  Bazar.  New  Yoik  City . 1.00  1 .75 

Harper’s  Magazine.  New  York  City .  4.00  4.30 

Harper’s  Weekly,  New  York  City . 4X0  4.30 

Hoard's  D;  Lyman.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis...  1.00  1.65 

Horseman  and  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

Chiengo,  III . 3.00  2.60 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . . .  2.00  2.60 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 60  1.40 

Housewife,  New  York  City . 35  1.25 

Horse  Review,  Chicago,  Ill .  2.00  2.60 

Independent,  New  York  City .  2  00  2.85 

Inter-Ocean.  Chicago  Ill. .  1.00  1.60 

Irrigation  Age  and  Drainage  Journal, 

Chicago,  Ill . 4  00  1.60 

Journal,  (Daily),  Boston,  Mass . J4  GD  3.a0 

Llpp'ncotts  Magazine.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  2.50  2.85 

Little  Folks.  New  York  City .  1.50  2.10 

Life,  New  York  Cit  y .  5.00  5.35 

Living  Chuich  Milwaukee.  Wis . 2.50  3.35 

McClure's  Magazine  New  York  City .  1.50  2.0o 

News  and  Cornier,  (Weekly)  Chaileston, 

g  (•; . f. .  .  1.00  l.(»0 

North  American  Rewiew.  New  York  City.  4.00  4.30 

Outlook.  New  York  City .  3.00  3.85 

Outing,  Deposit.  N.  Y .  ••  3  00  2.40 

Photographic  Times,  New  York  City . 1.00  1.60 

Pictorial  Review,  New  York  City .  1.00  1.7a 

Pioneer  Press.  (  Daily).  St.  Paul,  Minn..  3.00  3.50 

Pearson’s  Magazine.  New  York  City.  ...  1.50  1.00 

Poultry  Keeper.  Quincy,  Ill .  -50  1.25 

Press,  Dally).  Philadelphia,  Pa .  3.00  3.25 

Puck,  New  York  City .  6.00  6.10 

People's  Home  Journal.  New  York  City.  35  1.25 

Ram’s  Horn.  (  hicago.  Ill .  2.00  2.30 

Reliab  e  Poultry  Journal. Quinry,  Ill....  .50  1.30 

republican  (Wei kly )  Springfield. Mass.  1 .00  1.90 

Sabbath  Reading.  New  York  City .  50  1.45 

Scientific  American.  New  York  City .  3.00  3  60 

Service-Baptist  Union.  Chicago.  Ill . 1.00  1.85 

Sports  of  the  Times.  New  YoikCity .  4.00  4.30 

Shepherd’s  Criterion.  Chicago,  Ill .  .50  1.30 

St.  Nicholas.  New  YoikCity .  3.00  3.5a 

Success.  New  Yoik  City . ••••  J  yU  1.7a 

Sunday  School  Times.  Philadelphia.  1  a.  1.00  1.85 

Swine  Breeder's  Journal,  Indianapolis, 

Ind . 50  L35 

Table  Talk.  Philadelphia,  Pa . 1.50  1.95 

Technical  World  Magazine,  Chicago,  Ill.  1  o0  2.10 

Thrice-a-Week  Tribune,  New  York  City.  1.00  1.8a 

Toledo  News-Bee,  (Mail  Edition  only) 

Toledo,  Ohio . L60  ?•*? 

Travel  Magazine,  New  York  C  tty .  1.00  1.75 

'Tribune  Review,  New  York  City . 1.00  1.8a 

Vick’s  Magazine.  Dansville,  N.  Y .  .a0  1.30 

Witness,  New  York  City . . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Springfield 

Ohio . 1-75 

World,  (Tri-Weekly  .  New  York  City . 1.00  1.65 

Young  People’s  Weekly.  Elgin,  Ill .  .75  1.50 

Youth’s  Companion,  Boston,  Mass .  l.ra  3.75 

Special  Offers. 

Review  of  Reviews . sPe?ial 

Success  Magazine . .  LOO  f  Druse 

Rural  New-Yorker . 1.00J  $3.ou 

Regular  Price.. $5.00 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine . $L00  j  Special 

Rural  New-Yorker . 1.00J  $3.00 

Regular  Price.. $2.50 

American  Magazine . $]  00  I  Special 

Woman’s  Home  Companion .  L00  r  Price 

Rural  New-Yorker .  L00J  $~.40 

Regular  Price.. $3.00 

McClure’s  Magazine . *1-50']  Special 

Pictorial  Review . 100  1  Price 

Rural  New-Yorker .  U10J  *~.75 

Regular  Price.. $3  50 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
400  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  chaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cooland conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
sat  is  taction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  and  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody ,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buyit.  Remember,  I  make 

_  It  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 

—you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn’t  satiety  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember, 1 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  5239  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


15,  18,  20  Horse  Power. 


Great  Saving  of  Cost  in  Operating 

- - Gasolene  Engines— VJAoM 

Manufactured  solely  by  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  15tU  aud  Meagber  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

P.  S.  I  am  much  gratified  by  my  belief 
that  you  are  in  a  position  to  win  out  in  the 
Pawley  cases  should  they  ever  come  to  trial, 
which  I  very  much  doubt.  In  any  event,  the 
matter  will,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  great 
future  benefits  to  the  public,  will  serve  as  an 
effective  warning  to  stockbreeders  prone  to 
dishonesty  in  their  dealings  with  customers, 
and  will  cause  registry  organizations  in  gen¬ 
eral.  and  the  A.  J.  C.  Club  in  particular,  to 
exercise  more  care  in  issuing  their  certificates 
of  blood  and  breeding,  and  vigorously  to  pros- 
.ecute  and  punish,  rather  than  palliate  or  de¬ 
fend,  the  fraudulent  procurement  and  use 
of  such  certificates.  e.  jv.  R- 

Minnesota. 

The  above  postscript  is  taken  from  a 
letter  from  a  Jersey  breeder,  and  a  man 
entirely  familiar  with  legal  trials.  His 
ability  to  state  a  big  case  in  a  few  words 
will  not  be  questioned  by  anyone  who 
reads  the  paragraph. 

The  following  note,  is  from  a  man 
prominently  connected  with  the  dairy  in¬ 
terests  of  his  own  State: 

Enclosed  find  .$1  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  want 
the  rest  of  the  Pawley  matter.  I  am  a  Jer¬ 
sey  breeder.  Give  it  to  them.  H.  h. 

Michigan. 

No  man  should  keep  in  his  pockets  or 
in  his  home  more  money  than  is  needed 
for  daily  uses.  The  remainder  should  be 
deposited  in  a  bank.  Money  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  values.  When  money  is  scarce, 
prices  are  low.  When  it  is  plenty,  prices 
are  high.  We  exchange  all  other  com¬ 
modities  for  money.  When  we  say  prices 
are  high,  we  could  just  as  accurately  say 
money  is  cheap.  When  we  say  prices  are 
low,  we  could  express  the  same  condition 
by  saying  that  money  is  dear.  It  is  the 
volume  of  money  in  use  that  affects 
prices.  If  you  hoard  money  you  help  de¬ 
crease  prices.  Hence  it  is  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  keep  the  money  of  the  country 
in  circulation.  This  you  may  do  by  de¬ 
positing  it  in  banks.  With  possibly  an  oc¬ 
casional  exception,  the  National  banks 
are  perfectly  sound  and  safe,  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  banks  do  not  and 
cannot  keep  all  their  deposits  stored  away 
in  safes.  If  they  did,  it  may  as  well  be 
under  the  carpet  in  the  corner  of  your 
bedroom.  The  banks  loan  it  out  where 
it  gets  into  circulation,  and  help  maintain 
the  price  of  the  things  you  have  to  sell. 
In  the  large  centers  called  reserve  cities 
they  are  obliged  by  law  to  keep  25  per 
cent  of  their  deposits  to  meet  current 
withdrawals.  In  other  places  15  per 
cent  is  kept  for  this  purpose.  Experience 
proves  this  to  be  sufficient  in  ordinary 
times.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
strongest  and  soundest  bank  may  be  em¬ 
barrassed  if  every  depositor  called  for 
his  money  at  the  same  time.  When  75 
per  cent  of  the  deposits  of  a  bank  is 
loaned  out,  as  it  should  be,  for  purposes 
of  trade  or  manufacture,  the  securities 
are  in  the  bank  vaults  instead  of  the  cash, 
and  if  everyone  calls  for  cash  at  once, 
the  bank  is  obliged  to  sell  the  securities, 
if  it  can,  for  cash  to  meet  the  sudden  de¬ 
mand.  This  is  likely  to  decrease  the 
value  of  the  securities.  It  is  as  if  a  farm¬ 
er  had  abundance  of  farm  products,  but 
for  the  time  being  not  enough  cash  to 
meet  maturing  obligations.  If  he  were 
obliged  to  convert  his  products  into  cash 
in  a  day’s  notice,  he  would  suffer  serious 
losses.  Banks  suffer  the  same  way  when 
thoughtless  and  frightened  depositors 
cause  a  run  on  the  bank.  Of  course,  the 
depositors  are  not  entirely  to  blame. 
Banks  become  weakened  through  indif¬ 
ferent  inspection,  and  through  improper 
use  of  the  funds  by  its  officers,  and  too  of¬ 
ten  the  funds  are  loaned  to  speculators  for 
gambling  in  stocks  when  it  is  needed  and 
demanded  by  honest  industry  and  denied 
to  it.  Then  again,  there  is  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  protection  of  deposi¬ 
tors  when  a  bank  does  fail.  This  is  un¬ 
fortunately  because  the  banking  laws  of 
the  country  are  for  the  most  part  dictated 
by  bankers,  and  they  have  allowed  petty 
jealousies  to  defeat  a  wise  provision  for 
the  protection  of  depositors.  A  very 
small  percentage  of  the  deposits  laid 
aside  would  soon  make  a  reserve  fund 
that  would  amply  protect  depositors  in 
any  event.  This  has  often  been  proposed, 
but  it  has  been  defeated  by  bankers,  for 
the  reason  alleged  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  make  the  small  banks  as  at¬ 
tractive  to  depositors  as  the  large  ones.. 
That  argument  is  selfish  and  short¬ 
sighted  ;  but  it  has  so  far  defeated  the 
proposed  law.  They  would  endanger  the 
savings  of  many  depositors  and  dis¬ 
criminate  against  small  competitors  that 
they  might  monopolize  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  too  short-sighted  to  see 
that  the  assurance  of  absolute  safety  to 
depositors  would  increase  the  deposits 
enough  to  pay  the  tax  and  place  the 
whole  banking  business  on  a  safer  basis 
and  higher  plane  of  usefulness.  We  look 
for  Governor  Hughes  to  recommend  such 
a  provision  for  the  consideration  of  the  j 
New  York  State  Legislature  for  the  com¬ 


ing  season.  Watch  and  see  if  he  does.  In 
the  meantime  don’t  hoard  money.  Put  it 
into  the  channels  of  trade. 

I  held  two  notes  on  one  S.  J.  Payne,  nego¬ 
tiable  and  payable  at  the  Bank  of  Marlin- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  on  the  28th  day  of  September, 
1906.  One  of  the  notes  was  i'or  $160  and  in¬ 
terest,  the  other  for  $1,059.77.  I  got  notice 
of  protest  upon  the  $160  note  and  heard  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  $1,059.77,  so  I  wrote  to 
a  lawyer,  W.  Bratton,  Marlinton,  W.  Va., 
who  advertised  in  the  Pocahontas  Times, 
to  collect  the  $160  note  for  me,  and  let 
me  know  about  the  $1,059.77  note,  whether  it 
was  paid  or  not,  not  authorizing  him  to  col¬ 
lect  or  do  anything  else  with  it.  Now  I  en¬ 
close  both  his  letters,  in  which  you  see  he 
charges  me  an  extortionate  sum  for  collec¬ 
tion  of  both,  while  I  got  a  card  from  the 
bank  showing  that  the  $1,059.77  note  had 
been  paid  on  the  28th,  when  due.  So  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  in  any  manner  and  over¬ 
charged  me  $55,  which  he  kept  out  of  the 
note  lie  did  collect.  m.  a.  dunlap. 

Oklahoma. 

We  received  the  above  in  July  last,  and 
wrote  Mr.  Bratton  about  it.  He  replied 
that  the  charge  was  legitimate.  Pie 
charged  10  per  cent  for  the  first  $300, 
and  5  per  cent  for  the  balance,  amounting 
to  $76.25  in  all.  On  October  8,  the  bank 
notified  Mr.  Dunlap  that  it  had  placed 
the  amount  of  the  larger  note,  $1,059.77, 
to  his  credit  in  the  bank;  and  the  same 
day  Mr.  Bratton  wrote  him  that  he  had 
received  his  letter  in  last  mail  and  had 
just  seen  the  amount  of  the  note  put  to 
Dunlap’s  credit.  He  also  explained  that 
Payne  had  sent  a  check  to  the  bank  to 
pay  the  note,  and  the  reason  it  was  not 
credited  to  him  before  was  that  the  bank 
was  waiting  to  see  if  the  note  sent  them 
would  be  honored  when  sent  to  the  bank 
on  which  it  was  drawn.  This  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  larger  note  was  virtually 
paid  before  the  lawyer  had  known  any¬ 
thing  about' it,  and  that  he  could  have 
rendered  Mr.  Dunlap  no  service  what¬ 
ever  on  that  note,  and  at  best  could  have 
done  nothing  more  than  inquire  about  it 
at  the  bank.  This  is  on  the  authority  of 
his  own  letter,  written  on  the  day  he  re¬ 
ceived  authority  to  collect  the  $160  note. 
We  do  not  believe  the  laws  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  those  of  any  other  State,  made 
as  most  of  them  are  by  lawyers,  and 
often  for  the  convenience  of  lawyers, 
would  justify  a  charge  for  the  collection 
of  the  larger  note  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  We  do  not  think  he  would  be 
entitled  to  the  fee  even  if  Mr.  Dunlap  had 
authorized  him  to  collect  it  as  he  insists, 
but  as  Mr.  Dunlap  denies.  It  is  all  the 
same  to  Mr.  Dunlap,  however.  A  farmer 
in  Oklahoma  cannot  afford  to  go  to  West 
Virginia  to  sue  a  lawyer  in  the  courts, 
but  farmers  themselves  and  the  papers 
that  represent  their  interests  can  speak 
their  protest. 

Please  find  enclosed  money  order  for  $1.70, 
one  dollar  of  it  to  renew  my  subscription  for 
1908  from  December  28.  1907.  the  balance  of 
70  cents  is  for  seven  trial  subscriptions — 10 
weeks  at  10  cents  each.  At  our  Grange,  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  we  received  notice  that 
a  farmers’  institute  would  be  held  at  Knox- 
boro  in  February.  I  had  a  copy  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  with  me  and  as  they  had  not  hoard  of 
the  Dawley  Jersey  deal,  I  proceeded  to  do  a 
little  missionary  work  to  help  you  keep  him 
on  the  run,  now  you  have  got  him  started.  I 
got  you  seven  trial  subscriptions. 

New  York.  g.  s.  w. 

Other  letters  similar  to  the  above  are 
coming  daily.  That  is,  they  are  similar 
in  that  they  include  the  10-week  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  approve  of  the  efforts  to 
straighten  out  that  Jersey  cattle  deal. 
These  occasional  subscriptions  come  of¬ 
ten  from  friends  to  whom  we  can  sug¬ 
gest  no  compensation,  except  to  continue 
and  improve  as  best  we  can  the  service 
of  which  they  approve.  For  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  can  devote  a  few  days  to  the 
work  of  getting  subscriptions  in  their 
neighborhoods  or  at  farmers’  meetings, 
we  make  arrangements  for  liberal  com¬ 
pensation.  We  have  some  sections  where 
we  would  like  men  to  work  steady  by  the 
week.  If  you  can  take  up  the  work  lo¬ 
cally,  or  permanently,  let  us  hear  from 
you.  In  the  meantime  we  appreciate  the 
interest  of  friends  in  sending  in  these  10- 
weeks’  orders.  j.  j.  d. 


Pl 

r  * 


JLLETS-50  Buff  Wyandotte  Pullets  for  sale  for 
$1  each.  Charles  I.  Miller,  R.  P,  D.  1.  Hudson, N.  Y. 


ELEGANT  BUFF  LKGHOIINS— Have  no  equal 
as  layers  and  the  handsomest  fowls  known. 


Eggs  for  1908  at  greatly  reduced  pric 
P.  A.  WEBSTER,  C 


ices.  Write 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


COD  CAI  C-A  few  good  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
rUH  OMLC  and  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  at 
reasonable  prices,  according  to  quality.  YVrite  me 
your  wants.  B.  B.  CHASE,  Route  3,  Wyoming,  Del. 


ONE-QUARTER  WILD  BLOOD  BRONZE 
TOMS  make  vigorous  poults.  At  prices  you  will 
never  regret  paying.  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Catalogue.  BERT  McCONNELL,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

No.  39,  Ridgefiold,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

With  utility  and  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 
still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and  will 
sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

We  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accepted  order. 


WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  requirements.  Address 

L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  HERD 

FOR  SAijB. 


Property  of  MR.  JAMES  LEE,  Churchville,  Maryland. 

THE  COOLSPRING  FARM  HERD. 

36  FEMALES  I  BULL 


Thirty-five  of  the  females  are  from  2  to  5  years  old,  only 
one  over  five  years,  about  one-half  of  the  herd  in  full  flow  of 
milk,  the  others  are  due  to  calve  during  the  coming  winter, 
many  of  them  very  soon.  All  of  them  must  be  sold  at  once; 
as  a  herd  if  possible  ;  singly,  or  in  small  lots  if  no  buyer  for  the 
herd  is  found.  All  have  been  tuberculin  tested  and  are  free 
from  tuberculosis  or  other  disease.  They  are  well  bred — To 
Make  Butter — are  of  good  size  and  will  pay  their  way. 

Prices  Range  from  $100  to  $200  each 

Write  for  further  particulars  to 


GERALD  HOWATT, 

Live  Stock  Commissioner,  -  White  Plains,  New  York. 


W.ERTUC0L 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


INCUBATOR  WHYS 


Ournewbooktelling"Whys” 
of  poultry  profits  and  why 
our  Incubator  Is  uniformly 
successful,  will  be  sent  you 
free  on  request.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  our  machines. 


B0NNI E  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Special  Bargains  in  Pekin 
Ducks  for  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Mated  pens  of  five 
ducks  and  drake  $8.00,  two 
pens  $15.00,  selected  breed¬ 
ers  or  matured  young  ones. 
Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  1,000 
pullets  for  sale.  Cockerels  in  any  number.  Sixty-five 
ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  at  the  last  Poughkeepsie, 
Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows.  Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Catalogue  Free. 

R.l.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  W.  LEGHORNS, 
W.  WYANDOTTES,  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Mapleling  Poultry  Yards,  Box  20,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS- First  class 
stock  at  moderate  prices.  Extra  size,  weight  and 
plumage.  CHAS.  BROCKWAY,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Profit  in  Lambs 


A  recent  experiment  in  feeding  lambs 
proved  that  a  small  investment  made 
for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  returned  the 
feeder  a  profit  of  235%.  Thi9  was  be¬ 
cause  the  Hess-fed  lambs  were  able  to 
digest  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
daily  ration  than  other  lots  not  simi¬ 
larly  treated.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  i9 
a  tonic  which  makes  perfect  digestion 
in  any  domestic  animal.  It  contains 
iron  for  the  blood  and  nitrates  to 
cleanse  the  system  of  poisonous  matter. 

It  is  the  prescription  of  Dr. 

Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.S.),  himself 
an  authority  on  foods  and 
feeding. 

D®  HESS 

stock  mo 

shortens  the  time  required  to  fit  an 
animal  for  market,  increases  the  flow 
of  milk  in  dairy  cows  and  keeps 
farm  teams  in  prime  condition. 
SOLD  ON  A  WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE. 

M00  lbs.  $5.00  J  ETndkxVemne<,a 
25  lb.  pail  $1.60  (  South  and  West. 
Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in 
particular  is  in  the  dose— it’s  small 
and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves 
it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to 
the  pound.  Our  Government  recog¬ 
nizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a 
medicinal  compound,  and  this 
paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers 
of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pau-a-ce-a  and  Instant 
Louse  Killer.  -  ...  , 

; 


Pfllll  TRYMFN~Send  for  onr  new  36-page  illus- 

■  UUL  I  II  I  III  L II  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta, Pa. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

300  Selected  Cockerels.  Fine  show  birds  and  breed¬ 
ers.  All  stock  sold  on  approval,  $2  to  $50  each. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  New  York. 


FflR  RA  E— White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  Full 
I  Ull  OnLL  bred,  pure  white,  heavy  laying  strain 
Write  for  price.  Harvey  M.  Freed.  Richlandtown,  Pa. 


RARRFn  ROMS  Brown  Legh  -  _  _ 

DHRllLU  nUuKOj  Toulouse  Geese;  bred  to  lay 
strains;  at  one-half  price.  Collie  Pups  the  intelligent 
kind,  females  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  It.  I.  REDS-A  few  cocks  and 
’  cockerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at  $2  to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  nios.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 


HEN’S  TEETH  AND  ECCS  ARE  SCARCE.— Feed 
Mikashel-Siliea  Poultry  Grit,  Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Send  50c.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  your  feed  dealer. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


EAP  HEN  FOOD 

,  Is  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Rich  i  n  protein  and 
all  other  egg  elements.  Its  egg  producing 
I  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain.  The  eggs 
1  are  more  fertile,  chicles  more  vigorous,  fowls 
heavier.  This  makes  green  bone  cheap  food. 

Mann’s  Latest  Model  Bone  Cutter. 

Cuts  all  bone,  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  1  o  DAYS 
TRIAL.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’Igfree. 

r.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES^ 

|  We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.] 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  catalog^  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  Free.  | 
United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  G.  26-28  Vesey  St,  New  York  City. 


10,000  ferrets  from  selected  breeders.  Per- 
’  feet  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book  and  price 
lisl  free.  8.  KAltNSWOltTlI,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


CCPPCTC-Raise  1  in  small  lots;  are  strong  and 
rCrint  I  O  healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Also,  a  few  choice  Fox  Terrier  Pups. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  price  list,  write 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London, Ohio 

CflD  CAI  C— Cheap,  SCOTCH  COLLIES, 

rUll  dHLC  finest  of  breeding. 

J.  H.  VANDEN  BOSCH,  Jr.,  R.  I).  7.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

STURTEVANT  ROUP  CURE-(^es 


free. 


anker,  etc.  Sample 
Write  THE  F.  0.  STURTEY  AfiT  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


CHOICE  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  farm 
raised.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 

CflQ  CAI  C— Utility  Buff  Orpington  cockerels  $2  up. 
run  OHLL  W.  H.  WARREN,  Woodside,  Del. 

TWELVE  WEEKS’  POULTRY  COURSE  AT 

RHODE. ISLAND  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS- 

Begins  January  2,  1908  and  ends  March  26,  1908. 
Open  to  both  men  and  women.  Thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  branches  of  poultry  raising.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  limited.  Early  application  necessary.  Apply  to 
HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

DON’T  READ  THIS 

unless  you  want  an  extra  fine  Mammoth  Pekin  or 
White  Muscovy  Drake,  pair  or  trio.  My  birds  are 
State  Fair  Winners;  second  to  none.  1  have  a  limited 
number  of  these  selected  birds  that  I  will  sell  at$2.00 
per  single  bird,  $3.50  per  pair  or  $5  per  trio.  Absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  hack  iu  full. 

IRA  L.  LETTS,  Moravia.  New  ¥ork. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

Can  yon  send  me  some  good  idea  to  make 
hens  lay  in  early  Winter,  and  what  is  the 
best  food  for  them?  I  have  300  fine  pullets 
in  good  condition,  but  I  imagine  they  are  not 
quite  old  enough.  j.  w. 

Wynantskill,  N.  Y. 

If  J.  W.  B.  has  300  fine  pullets  nearly 
old  enough  to  lay  he  is  a  lucky  man, 
and  it  will  pay  him  well  to  give  them  the 
best  of  care.  In  the  first  place  give  them 
plenty  of  fresh  air;  let  one-third  of  the 
front  of  the  houses  be  of  common  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  cloth,  the  upper  part,  not 
the  lower;  so  there  will  not  be  any  direct 
draft  on  the  fowls.  Then  exercise  is  the 
next  important  thing.  Feed  grains  in 
deep  litter,  and  feed  a  little  at  a  time 
three  times  a  day,  rather  than  all  at  one 
feed.  The  best  litter  I  know  of  is  un- 
thrashed  oat  straw ;  the  hens  will  do  the 
thrashing  so  thoroughly  that  not  an  oat 
will  escape  and  will  enjoy  life  while  doing 
it.  Prof.  Graham  puts  in  his  scratching 
sheds  a  big  pitchforkful  of  long  uncut 
clover  hay  and  says  the  hens  will  eat 
nearly  every  particle  of  it.  I  have  never 
tried  this  but  think  it  would  make  a  good 
litter  to  scatter  small  grains  in,  as  well  as 
good  feed  for  the  fowls. 

Now  ‘‘dry  mash”  versus  “wet  mash.” 

I  don’t  know  whether  J.  W.  B.  wants  to 
feed  “dry  mash”  or  not;  if  he  does,  then 
a  good  formula,  followed  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  by  a  friend  of  mine,  is  two  parts  (by 
weight)  of  bran,  one  part  cornmeal,  one 
part  beef  scraps.  This  is  rather  heavy 
feeding  of  scraps,  and  may  cause  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  bowels  and  it  may  be  better 
to  feed  less  scraps  at  first,  increasing  as 
they  can  bear  it.  Feeding  all  they  will 
eat  of  granulated  charcoal  will  help  pre¬ 
vent  bowel  trouble.  The  advantage  of  the 
dry  mash  is  that  it  can  be  kept  by  them 
all  the  time,  as  they  will  eat  it  only  when 
hungry.  Prof.  Rice  experimented  with 
several  pens  of  fowls  to  see  which  gave 
best  results,  the  dry  mash  or  wet  mash, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  got 
more  e  gs  from  feeding  the  wet  mash. 

I  feed  a  wet  mash  partly  because  I  have 
skim-milk  and  can  utilize  it  better  that 
way  than  as  a  drink  for  the  fowls.  I  cut 
up  enough  rowen  hay  to  make  half  the 
bulk  of  the  mash,  pour  on  the  warm 
skim-milk  and  stir  in  enough  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  cornmeal  to  make  a  crumbly 
mash ;  also  put  in  beef  scraps  equal  to 
one-eighth  the  quantity  of  grain.  Two  or 
three  times  a  week  I  boil  small  potatoes, 
mash  them  while  hot,  put  in  the  milk  and 
grain  and  omit  the  cut  hay.  These  messes 
seem  to  satisfy  the  hens,  keep  them  in 
good  health  and  are  considerably  cheaper 
than  an  all  grain  ration.  The  cut  rowen 
hay  in  the  mash  supplies  part  of  the 
green  food,  cabbages,  of  which  I  raise 
several  hundred  heads  purposely  for  the 
hens,  furnish  the  other  part.  My  hens 
will  not  eat  turnips  and  care  very  little 
for  beets. 

If  “green  cut  bone,”  which  is  usually 
as  much  meat  as  bone,  can  be  obtained,  a 
feed  of  one  pound  of  it  to  each  15  hens 
four  times  a  week  will  be  one  of  the  best 
egg  producers.  Keep  the  hens  busy,  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy;  don’t  forget  the  dust 
bath,  the  grit,  the  oyster  shells,  or  the 
charcoal,  and  your  300  pullets  ought  to  be 
laying  in  December  and  January  10  to  12 
dozen  eggs  a  day  and  bringing  in  an  in¬ 
come  that  will  make  your  pocketbook  fat. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Milk  Albumen  for  Poultry. — 1  have  used 
Smith's  albumen  the  past  season ;  it  is  clean, 
keeps  well,  and  there  is  no  waste.  It  has  1 
greatly  increased  my  egg  yield,  and  with 
better  fertility.  My  pullets  began  laying  at 
5  Vi  months,  and  many  of  the  old  hens  laid 
through  the  moult.  The  young  ducks  and 
chickens  were  fed  milk  after  the  fourth  day. 
and  the  mortality  was  greatly  reduced  over 
last  year’s  feeding  beef  scraps,  which  I  think 
speaks  well  for  the  dry  milk.  F.  J.  H. 

Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


A  LETTER  TO  DAIRY  PATRONS. 

The  following  letter  of  advice  and  sugges¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  patrons  of  Schimmel’s  dairy 
which  has  been  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  : 

Dear  Madam :  As  the  warm  weather  is 
beginning  and  with  it  an  occasional  remark 
that  “the  milk  has  turned  sour,’’  we  would 
ask  you  to  give  the  milk  as  much  care  as 
this  important  part  of  the  daily  diet  demands, 
especially  if  you  use  jt  for  infant  feeding. 
Please  remember  that 

1.  Our  cows  are  absolutely  healthy. 

2.  Our  stable  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

3.  The  milk  is  cooled,  aerated,  bottled  and 
iced  within  one  hour  after  being  drawn. 

4.  It  is  delivered  to  you  ice  cold  and 
only  a  few  hours  after  milking  (notice  froth 
on  cap). 

5.  It  contains  absolutely  no  preservaline 
or  other  poison. 

Can  we  do  any  more  and  still  sell  it  at 
the  price  of  ordinary  milk? 

Now,  for  your  information  we  would  say : 

1.  Don't  keep  milk  away  from  ice  after 
we  deliver  it. 

2.  Don’t  take  milk  from  bottle  and  pour 
back  what  you  did  not  use. 

3.  Don’t  leave  milk  exposed  alongside  of 
vegetables  or  other  foodstuffs  in  ice  box. 

4.  Don’t  blame  us  if  your  milk  turns,  but 
increase  your  care  of  it,  and,  if  you  follow 
the  above,  we  will  add  a 

5.  Don’t  forget  to  tell  your  neighbor  what 
fine  milk  you  are  getting. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ALBERT  SCHIMMEL. 


12  YEARS  OF  MISERY. 

Boy’s  Eczema  Pronounced  Incurable 

— Used  2  Sets  Cuticura  Remedies 

Skin  Now  Smooth  as  Silk. 

“Your  wonderful  Cuticura  has  put  a 
stop  to  twelve  years  of  misery  1  passed 
with  my  son.  As  an  infant  I  noticed  on 
his  body  a  red  spot  and  treated  same 
with  different  remedies  for  about  five 
years,  but  when  the  spot  began  to  get 
larger  ]  put  him  under  the  care  of  doc¬ 
tors.  Under  their  treatment  the  disease 
spread  to  four  different  parts  of  his  body. 
One  doctor  told  me  that  my  son’s  eczema 
was  incurable  and  gave  it  up  for  a  bad 
job.  One  evening  I  decided  to  give  Cuti¬ 
cura  a  trial.  When  I  had  used  the  first 
box  of  Cuticura  Ointment  tnere  was  a 
great  improvement,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
used  the  second  set  of  Cuticura  Remedies 
my  child  was  cured.  His  skin  is  now 
as  fine  and  smooth  as  silk.  Michael  Stein- 
man,  7  Sumner  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y , 
April  16,  1905.” 

A  Rare  Opportunity  to  Secure  Carefully  Bred 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

Having  decided  to  relinquish  the  Dairy  business,  I 
offer  my  entire  Jersey  herd  at  private  sale,  consist¬ 
ing  of  20  cows,  headed  by  Brown  Bessie’s  Eureka 
02007,  0  yearling  heifers  with  call',  and  several  younger 
things.  They  are  Business  and  Beauty  combined, 
and  are  worthy  of  your  inspection.  No  exorbitant 
prices  asked.  A  splendid  chance  to  secure  a  founda¬ 
tion  herd,  or  choice  family  cow.  One  dam,  Fancy  of 
Eureka  120891,  and  six  daughters,  ranging  from  one 
to  six  years  old,  are  especially  fine.  Will  sell  singly 
or  in  lots  to  suit.  Come  see  them  and  make  your 
own  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa, 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 
LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Most  economical  producers  of  highest  quality  of 
dairy  products,  and  lean  pork  and  choice  bacon. 

Secure  representatives  of  these  desirable  breeds 
at  attractive  prices  this  month.  Address 

CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM,  Peterboro,  It.  H. 

RED-POLLED  CALVES  FOR  SALE, 

Thorough-bred  and  registered,  either  sex.  Address 
B.  F.  LEWIS,  North  Spencer,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  HOME 
BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Spring  far¬ 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  F  or  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  c.  PH.E3XTCH, 
iLtwater,  3NT ew  Y orli, 

REG.  POLAND  CHINAS. 

Gilts  and  Service  Boars  and  August  Pigs. 

L.  S.  TYLER,  Laceyville,  Penn. 


HORSE  OWNERS!  .USE 

CAUSTIC 
IM|  BALSAM. 

P;  A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cure. 

((|  The  safest,  Bost  BLISTER  ever 

Ijwm  ■¥  used.  Removes  all  bunches  from 

Ilf  ¥  ff  Horses.  Impossible  to  produce 

■  I  V  14  6car  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu- 

"  •  ■* “ 1  lurs.  Special  advice  free. 

THE  IAWKENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohia, 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERDULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BOVOVACCINE 

Over  100,000  bovovaccinations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  -means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  <5*  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Headed  by  our  famous  herd  null  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whose  dam,  Yin  ha  3<Ts  Fledge  (lothilde  sold  for  $6000,  has  A.  R.  O. 
record  of  643.9  lbs.  milk,  30.38  lbs.  butter  in  T  days,  2629.3  lbs.  milk,  121.  34  lbs  butter  In  30  clays,  100.fi  lbs.  milk  in  1  day.  His  Sire  s 
dam  Katy  Spofford  Corona  holds  World’s  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  590.6.*  ll*s.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

Write  us  your  needs  in  Holsteins  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  houest  and  satisfactory  deal.) 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON, . Koute  1.EAB1PS,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


DUROC  JERSEY  RED  SWINE, 
ck  of  all  ages.  Some  nice  boars 
ready  for  immediate  use;  finest  herd  east  of  Ohio 
River;  also  some  choice  rams  for  sale;  Delaine 
Merinos  long  wool  and  heavy  shearers.  Address 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow; 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  with  pedigree;  Brood  sows  $25 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000.  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

11/ r  neern-6  spring  Gilts,  4  Yearling 
W  I”  1 1 1  I  I"  M  Sows  and  4  Pull  Age  Sows. 

iiu  Ui  I  l  1 1  j)re(|  choice  boars  for  Feb’y 
and  March  farrowing.  Also  offer  2  full  age  boars 
at  low  price.  Will  sell  one  yearling  son  of  Master¬ 
piece  77000,  and  one  fall  boar  by  Longfellow  Premier 
Pitts  89100.  For  choice  summer  and  fall  pigs  write  to 
RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y, 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 

las,  Berkshires &C.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cocliranvijle,Pa’ 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey,  an 
own  son  of  the  Great  Hold  Premier.  We  are  offering 
some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to  him  at 
attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for  service 
and  a  splendid  bunch  of  young  sows.  Alsoyoungpigs. 

They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific,  early  maturing 
kind  for  which  the 

KAL0RAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM, 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSHIRES,  DU- 
ROC-JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  EAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  lohg-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

li.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


COW  OWNERS  WHO  USE 

DEWEY’S 

DISTILLERS’  DRIED  GRAINS 

are  doing  so  because  they  know  it  pays.  They  buy  a 
known  quantity,  they  know  what  they  get.  Pure 
grains  direct  from  the  distillery,  cooked,  steam  dried, 
bright  color,  sweet,  and  analysis  shows  they  run  high 
in  protein,  the  element  milk  producers  require.  Not 
in  the  class  with  the  mysterious  mixtures  called 
“proprietary  feeds.”  Our  Distillers’  Dried  Grains 
are  highly  endorsed  by  Experiment  Stations.  Cost 
low.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  656,  Blanchester,  Ohio. 


JACKS 

Imported  Catalonia,  Majorca  and  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  saddle  horses,  trotting 
and  pacing  stallions,  Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  Our  importation  of  Spanish  Jacks  which 
arrived  August  12th,  are  the  largest  and  finest  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States.  Our  herd  of  lam- 
worths  are  headed  by  the  first  and  second  prize 
Boars  at  the  Royal  Show  in  England.  Our  catalogue 
is  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder.  Write 
your  wants  or  visit  our  farms. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexiugton,  Kentucky. 
BRANCH  BARN  :  Croenvllle,  Texas. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

T  If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  -  Cortland,  New  York. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

W  rite  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTEL YOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

FVE^HOlAillToNjSecVy^-RratJlcboro^Vt. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein-Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves  sired  by  Pontiac  Chiron  No.  39423 
one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld  DeKol  and  whose 
dam  and  sisters  have  large  and  increasing  records. 
Write  W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  SERVICE  BULLS-I 

have  a  few  very  fine  registered  stock  for  sale 
cheap.  They  are  about  two  years  old.  Pedigree  and 
details  upon  application.  Address 
Henry  Lacy,  Third  National  Bank,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Regist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln.  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  mane  your  own 
selections.  Send2c. stamp 
Fancy  of  Eureka  130S91  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive  prices 
in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importation. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 


GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALF 

Rosendale  Strain;  Rutila’s  Daughter,  Sheet 
Anchor,  $40.  Hawthorne  Farm,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


I  AIIRFI  FARM~JERSEY  cattle  only •. 

LHUllLL  THnill  Do  not  ask  us  what  we  have  for 
sale  but  tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell 
you  something  different.  Laurel  Farm, Hamilton, N.Y. 


THE  NEW  YORK 
S^ll  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned:  quick growersand 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca. N.  Y. 


0  I  C  P|GS~R6g  stoe^  ^  each;  8  weeks  old, 


itate. 


1U0  ,  pairs  not  akin.  I  lead,  others  im- 
J.  D.  DATES,  Ludlowvilie,  New  York. 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


OHIO  FARM 


IMPROVED  LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

From  Prize  Winning  and  Prolific  Stock.  Good 
Grazers.  Both  sexes ;  a  few  boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  $10.00  up.  Address 

SAMUEL  ERASER,  Manager, 

Fall  Brook  Farms,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  RAMB0UILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route 2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES 

Rams,  Yearlings  and  Lambs.  Address 

FRET*  VAN  VLEET,  -  Lodi,  New  York. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Choice  Imported  and  Home-bred 
Aged  Rams,  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs. 

Get  our  prices,  etc.  before  purchas¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 

NUTWOOD  FARMS, 

R.  F.  D.  4  -  -  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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A  BUNCH  OF  GRADE  JERSEYS. 

I  send  a  picture  of  some  of  the  stock 
(shown  at  Fig.  443)  produced  on  my 
farm;  they  are  grade  Jerseys.  On  the 
left  is  a  pair  of  twin  heifer  calves  with 
their  mother  in  the  background,  while 
the  other  three  calves  are  triplets.  The 
twins  were  born  February  4,  1907,  while 
the  triplets  were  born  July  6.  This  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  when  the  triplets  were 
but  five  days  old ;  their  mother  stands 
just  back  of  them.  The  mother  of  the 
triplets  is  grandmother  of  the  twins. 

Michigan.  _ s.  a.  keyes. 

WATER  BASINS  FOR  COWS. 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  in  a 
late  R.  N.-Y.  the  comments  made  upon 
the  individual  water  basins  for  use  in 
cow  stables,  the  consensus  of  opinion  be¬ 
ing  “going  out  of  fashion/’  as  they  were 
too  much  trouble  to  keep  clean  and  too 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  These  objec¬ 
tions  might  be  valid  if  the  system  was  not 
properly  installed.  Here  in  central  Cayu¬ 
ga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  we  have  a  way  of  doing  things 
that  perhaps  differs  from  our  dissenting 
friends,  yet  giving  first  class  satisfaction 
to  ourselves.  For  example,  we  construct 
no  more  needless  gutters  for  the  cows 
to  step  over  or  in,  just  having  a  drop 
six  or  eight  inches,  towards  which  the 
walk  back  of  the  cows  generally  slopes, 
perhaps  one  and  one-half  inch  to  five 
feet,  which  is  sufficient  to  confine  the 
liquid  where  it  belongs.  This  way  is 
much  cheaper  to  make  and  easier  to  keep 


and  even  sold  at  a  verv  high  Drice.  Has 
anything  of  this  kind  been  done  at  your 
station?  What  forage  crops  have  you  grown 
and  found  best,  what  breed  of  sheep  do  you 
think  would  be  best  for  this  kind  of  work, 
and  how  many,  in  your  judgment,  could  be 
safely  crowded  upon  an  acre,  making  the 
manurlal  value  of  the  sheep  and  their  work 
upon  the  soil  the  main  nbieet? 

I  doubt  verv  much  whether  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  those  engaged  in  the  greenhouse 
business  to  enrich  soils  by  grazing  sheep 
upon  them  in  order  to  secure  supplies  for 
their  work.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  has  got 
to  know  something  about  sheen,  nowadays, 
in  order  to  handle  them  successfully  ;  in  the 
second  place,  if  an  attempt  was  made  to 
crowd  a  large  number  on  a  small  area,  the 
chances  are  that  parasitic  diseases,  and  a'so 
diseases  of  other  sorts  would  be  cropping 
out  to  Interfere  with  the  business.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  man  would  have  to  wait  too 
long  in  order  to  get  results  by  a  method 
of  this  kind,  or  in  other  words,  the  small 
amount  of  fertility  added  to  the  soil  through 
the  feeding  of  supplementary  foods  would 
not  be  very  much  each  year,  and  a  good 
deal  of  time  would  have  to  elapse  before 
the  soil  could  become  sufficiently  rich  to  be 
of  value.  it.  s.  shaw. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Years  ago  I  carried  on  a  soiling  experiment 
with  sheep  and  found  them  a  very  difficult 
animal  to  handle.  A  sheep  will  eat  almost 
any  kind  of  vegetation  when  allowed  to  do 
so  at  its  own  pleasure.  To  cut  and  carry 
green  feed  to  them  is  a  very  different  proposi¬ 
tion.  Another  and  even  more  serious  trouble 
is  that  of  parasites.  The  sheep  in  this 
country,  over  great  areas,  are  badly  affected 
with  internal  parasites,  that  work  great 
harm.  Sheep  kept  on  the  same  land  for 
more  than  one  year  are  especially  subject  to 
ailments  of  this  character.  I  do  not  believe 
your  florist  will  make  a  success  of  the  enter- 


A  BUNCH  OF  GRADE  JERSEYS.  Fig.  443. 


in  order,  and  the  orthodox  gutter  has 
had  its  day  in  these  parts. 

As  to  the  question  at  issue,  are  water 
basins  a  success,  I  answer  if  rightly  put 
in ;  if  not  a  thing  of  beauty  they  are  of 
joy  continually,  through  the  long  cold 
Winter,  and  all  the  care  there  is  to  keep 
the  water  where  the  cows  can  help  them¬ 
selves  is  to  see  that  the  windmill  keeps 
the  50-barrcl  tank  well  supplied  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  float  valve  in  the  supply  ba¬ 
sin  does  the  rest.  As  the  tops  of  our 
basins  are  30  inches  high,  and  as  we  have 
no  feed  racks  or  mangers  in  front  of  the 
cows,  all  feed  go  to  them  more  or  less 
on  a  level,  so  it  is  hardly  ever  necessary 
to  skim  a  few  straws  off  if  they  might  get 
in.  One  would  hardly  believe  how  much 
time  that  little  faucet  puts  in,  delivering 
water  to  the  cows,  showing  that  they 
drink  little  and  often.  All  whom  I  have 
talked  with  in  regard  to  the  water  basins 
are  unanimous  in  commending  them,  and 
if  from  any  cause  the  cows  are  cut  off 
from  this  accustomed  way  of  drinking, 
the  milk  scale  will  convince  you  of  the 
value  of  the  system.  a.  h.  g. 


SHEEP  AND  GREENHOUSE  SOIL. 

It  is  a  hard  job  for  glasshouse  gardeners  to 
obtain  (he  proper  soil  for  their  work  under 
glass.  They  have  great  trouble  in  obtaining 
manure  and  soil  containing  a  proper  amount 
of  organic  matter.  One  of  our  readers  is  tired 
of  buying  the  city  manure,  and  he  thinks 
that  he  can  keep  sheep  on  a  two-acre  lot, 
crowding  as  many  sheeD  as  oossible  into  the 
pens,  and  growing  a  succession  of  crops  like 
rape,  sorghum,  cow  oeas.  oats,  ete.,  turning 
the  sheep  from  one  to  the  other  and  thus 
greatly  enriching  the  soil.  Then  this  soil 
could  be  dug  up,  used  for  greenhouse  work, 


prise.  Sheep  manure,  from  great  sheep-feed¬ 
ing  establishments  in  the  West,  is  now  in 
some  cases  dried,  ground  and  sold  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer  through  regular  channels  of  trade. 

Wisconsin  Station.  w.  a.  henry. 

We  have  some  pasture  lots  near  the  build¬ 
ings  on  the  college  farm  that  are  rather  thin 
and  gravelly,  and  by  surface  dressing  and 
growing  a  succession  of  soil  crops  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  the  land  in  a  very  good  state 
of  fertility  and  up  to  a  strong  productive 
capacity.  We  have  usually  seeded  the  lots 
to  rye  in  the  Fall,  grazed  with  sheep  early 
and  plowed  this  under  and  sowed  peas,  oats 
and  barley,  and  turned  this  under  in  July 
and  seeded  to  rape,  and  the  rape  followed 
again  by  rye.  This  method  was  continued 
for  several  seasons,  and  the  lots  for  the  past 
two  years  have  been  seeded  down  to  Alfalfa 
and  have  been  giving  very  good  results.  I 
think  a  similar  system  might  be  followed  in 
the  case  you  mention.  In  order  to  get  the 
best  results,  however,  it  would  be  necessary 
I  think  to  adopt  the  English  system  of  hurd¬ 
ling  the  sheep  on  a  limited  area  each  day. 
By  that  system  the  ground  could  be  plowed 
and  put  into  other  crops  as  soon  as  it  was 
grazed.  Of  course  the  land  would  be  still 
further  improved  by  feeding  the  sheep  oil 
cake,  or  other  concentrated  feed  stuffs  in 
connection  with  the  grazing  crop.  I  think 
this  plan  might  be  desirable  anyway, 
as  the  sheep  could  then  be  turned  to  market 
as  soon  as  they  were  fattened.  By  means  of 
the.  hurdling  system  and  the  use  of  some, 
grain,  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  handle 
at  least  25  or  30  sheep  per  acre.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  breed  of  sheep  is  important. 
This  system  is  used  with  practically  all 
breeds  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain,  unless  it  be 
the  black  faces  and  some  of  the  other  moun¬ 
tain  breeds.  Amy  of  our  mutton  breeds 
could  be  handled  by  this  system.  The  South- 
downs  will  subsist  on  scantier  vegetation  than 
any  of  the  larger  breeds.  c.  f.  curtiss. 

Iowa  College. 


Water  Foaming  in  Boilers. — Tell  I,  A.  S., 
West  Hartford,  Ark.,  page  820,  to  take  one 
pint  of  carbon  oil  and  put  It  in  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  pump  it  in  his  boiler  when  the 
water  is  foaming,  and  it  will  prevent  it  Do 
this  whenever  the  water  foams  and  It  will 
have  desired  effect,  as  I  have  had  experience 

with  it.  w.  N.  l. 

Elliottsville,  Pa. 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH. 

Banning  in  age  from  I  year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  and 
grays;  weigh  from  l(i00  to  2200  IBs.  These  stailions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1, 2  and  three  years. 
Also  there  is  a  lot  of  tine  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  for  sale, 
Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  evory  hoar. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Scncl  for  Catalogues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


THE  LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  Importers  and  Breeders  of  German  Coach, 
.  ereneron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  Have  imported 
in  the  last  eighteen  weeks  over  600  head  of  stallions  and  a 
large  number  ot  mares  of  the  three  breeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  prizes  in  1907  at  the  leading  state 
rairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  other  importers  combined. 

yur  horses  are  all  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  and  we 
deliver  all  horses  that  wo  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  cow.The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tabular*  If  not,  it's  high  time  yon 


M 


did.  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  price 
Of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there’s 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu¬ 
bular  and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  milk  ;save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don’t  buy  some  cheap  rattle¬ 
trap  thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won’t  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work, skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction;  easily 
understood.  That’s  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar- 

f>les  Tubular.  Don’t  you  want  our 
ittlebook  “Business  Dairymen,”  and 
our  Catalog  A.  153both  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

We9t  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


WOODWARD'S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEX  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
ClrtuUr,  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON,  LOCKPORT.  N.  Y 


Our 
Pony 

Mill 

2,000 

To 

6,000 

Feet  a  Day 


SAWMILLS 


From  this  size  up  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var¬ 
iable  friction  feed.  Favorites  In  every  lumber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
»f\r!dl£-  Edgere  Trimmers,  Lath  Mills,  Shingle 
alms  Cut  off  and  ltip  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch'y  Co.. 

f  20Hope  St..  Hackottstown,  N.  J., 

6  10  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


Compressed  Pure -Salt  Bricks 

in  patent  holders  is  the  approved  way  of  animal 
salting.  Animals  help  themselves.  Take  just  enough, 
just  as  wanted.  Retined  dairy  salt,  cheap,  convenient. 
Write  for  free  salting  book. 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO., 
Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KELLY; 


f  DUPLEX 
GRINDING 


MILLS 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn, 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaffir 
f  corn,  cotton  seed, corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats,  or  any  kind  of  grain; 
coarse,  medium  or  fine.  The  only 
mill  in  the  world  made  with  a 
double  set  of  grinders  or  bum. 

FOUR  SIZES 

Easily  operated,  Never  choke. 

■  Especially  adapted  for  | 
|  gasoline  engines. 

A  copy  of 
Farmor'e 
‘Guide,  most  useful 


Free 
Catalogue 


book  of  Records  and  Recipes  j 
mailed  upon  request. 

I  THE  O.  $.  KELLY  CO., 
Bos  157  (yringfieU,  Obis. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN^ 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
1  price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints* 
Bruises,  Soft  Bundles,  Cure  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quick¬ 
ly;  pleasant  to  use;  does  not 
blister  under  bandage  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the 
horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  express 
prepaid.  Book  7-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  formankind, 
$1.00  per  bottle.  Cures  Varicose 

_ 7 - - — ~  Veins,  Varicocelo  Hydrocele, 

Strains,  Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflammation. 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  SoringHeld.Mass. 


BEST  DEH0RNERS 

ON  FARTH  They  make  quiet 

4*1"  LI  •  ■■  cattle  always. 
15  years  on  the  market  Invention 
I  of  a  veterinarian.  Ask  hardware  deal- 
jiersforthem.  If  they  do  not  supply 
J  write  for  catalog  and  prices  o'  "*  siyles 

LEAVITT  MFC.  CO.,  URBANA,  ilL. 

LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DEHORNERS 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 


!S 

STANCHION 

o t  Write  for  Prices. 

,„.X _ ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.- 

®BSBB  3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MONEY  SAVED 

BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stablo. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


WILDERS 


T ■*—? 


Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 


STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 
simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se- 
ycureiy.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Oo. 

Box  33.  Monroe,  Mich. 


STANCHION 
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HUMOROUS 


There  was  a  mine  owner  from  Ophir 
Who  had  an  adventurous  chauffeur. 

And  both  left  their  widows 
With  three  little  klddoes 
One  day  when  the  car  struck  a  gopher. 

— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Tripper:  “I  say,  Johnny,  what  do  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country  do  when  a  wasp  stings 
’em?”  Little  Johnny  solemnly:  “Holler!” 
— London  Opinion. 

Young  Hopeful:  “Mummy,  have  goose¬ 
berries  got  legs?”  Mother:  “No,  dear.” 
Young  Hopeful :  “Then  I've  swallowed  a 
caterpillar.” — The  Tatler. 

Lawyer  :  “As  your  husband  died  intes¬ 
tate,  you  will,  of  course,  get  a  third - ” 

Widow :  “Oh,  I  hope  to  get  my  fourth. 
He  was  my  third,  you  know.” — Town 
and  Country. 

Miffkins:  “It  is  said  that  aggressive, 
impulsive  people  usually  have  black  eyes.” 
Biffkins:  “That’s  right.  If  they  haven’t 
got  them  at  first,  they  get  them  later.” — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

“My  husband  got  hardly  any  sleep  at  all 
last  night,  doctor,”  “Did  you  give  him 
the  medicine  I  left  for  his  insomnia?’ 
“Yes,  doctor,  regularly.  I  woke  him  up 
every  half  hour  to  be  sure  he  took  it.” — 
Baltimore  American. 

“Thar’s  a  man  dead  by  the  railroad 
track,”  said  the  Bill ville  citizen  to  the 
coroner,  “an’  they  wants  you  to  set  on 
him  right  off.”  The  coroner  was  soon  on 
the  spot,  only  to  find  the  man  alive. 
“What  did  you  tell  me  he  was  dead  for?” 
he  said,  angrily.  “Well,  sir,”  replied  the 
citizen,  “the  very  last  words  he  said  to 
me  wuz  :  ‘Bill,  I’m  a  dead  man  !’  ” — At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


AT  1  PRICE 


Finest  Tens  10c,  27 «  and  best  3'7e  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  1  Dr,  13e,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLO  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  ami  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
p.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


FENCE  Mado!L^~ 

Maile of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanixed  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  2G3  Winchester,  Indiana 


FROST  heavy] 
WEIGHT  KNOCKED 
DOWN  AND  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCES  are  the 

strongest  fences  made.  Every 
wire  carefully  tested,  and  only 
the  best  hard  coiled  spring  steel  wire 
Is  used.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveuho,  Ohio. 
H.  B.  DRAKE  8  CO.,  90  West  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


m 
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Homeseekers, 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
X  T  _______  produce  reaches  south- 

Come  to  I  ennessee  ?rn  markets  justasex- 

w w,,,w  w  ■  tremo  southern -grown 

produce  is  exhausod,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  pricos  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20 an  acre.  Excellent  climate:  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature,  address  H-  F.  SMIT II,  'I  raffle  Manager, 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  8t.  Louis  Railway,  Nashville,  lenn. 


New  and  Liberal  Homestead  Regulations  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 

New  Districts  Now  Opened 
for  Settlement 

Some  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  grain-growing 
belts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  been 
opened  for  settlement  under  the  Revised  Homestead 
Regulations  of  Canada.  Thousands  of  Homesteads  of 
1G0  acres  each  are  now  available.  The  new  Regula¬ 
tions  make  it  possible  for  entry  to  be  made  by  proxy, 
the  opportunity  that  many  in  the  United  States  have 
been  waiting  for.  Any  member  of  a  family  may 
muke  entry  for  any  other  member  of  the  family,  who 
may  be  entitled  to  make  entry  for  himself  or  herself. 
Entry  may  now  be  made  before  the  Agent  or  Sub¬ 
agent  of  the  District  by  proxy  (on  certnin  conditions), 
by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  an  intending  homesteader. 

"Any  even-numbered  section  of  Dominion  Lends  In 
Msnltobs  or  the  Northwest  Provinces,  excepting  8  and 
26.  not  reserved,  may  be  homeeteeded  by  sny  person 
the  sole  herd  of  a  family,  or  male  over  18  years  of 
age,  to  the  extent  of  ono-qusrter  section,  of  180  sores, 
more  or  less." 

The  fee  in  each  case  will  be  $10.  Churches,  schools 
and  markots  convenient.  Healthy  climate,  splendid 
crops  and  good  laws.  Grain-growing  and  cattle- 
raising  principal  industries.  _  . 

For  further  particulars  as  to  Rates,  Routes,  R68t 
Time  to  Go  and  Where  to  Locate,  apply  to 
Biinorintendent  of  Immigration.  Ottawa.Canada,  or  to 
THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt,  Agent,  Syracuse 
Bunk  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  ¥, 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 

Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 

Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 

The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 

Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 

Warsaw-Wilkiivsoiv  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y« 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


FARM  ENGINES 


Power  for  100 
duties.  Make 
sure  of  long, 
great  service  by 
buying  a  Leffel 
Steam  Engine — 
the  old  farm 
stand-by.  Power 
plenty  for  all 
uses.  No  dis¬ 
appointments. 
Simple  andsafe, 
low  running  ex¬ 
pense,  last  your 
lifetime.  Many 
styles  and  sizes 
Write  for  book. 


James  Leffel  &  Co,.  Box  210,  Springfield,  Ohio 


H  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod, 
delivered.  Wesend  free  sample  for  inspection  / 
k  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  styles.  jA 

The  Brown  Fence  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio* 


MONARCH 
FEED  MILLS 

Will  grind  everything  that  can 
be  ground — all  kinds  of  feed, 
corn  cobs,  oats,  rye, 
corn  meal, etc. — any- 
I  tiling  suited  to  live 
stock  feeding.  They 
are  simply  and  eas¬ 
ily  operated,  and 
every  mill  sold  is  fully  warranted.  You 
can  get  a  Monarch  Mill  on  15  days  free 
trial.  Write  for  particulars  and  catalog. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  A  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  263,  Muncy,  Pa. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 


Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-lilgh,  Hull-strong,  Chlck- 
en-tlghL  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  GO  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 
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MOLINETILL. 


Lightest  Draft  Plows 

Over  75  per  cent  of  the  draft  of  a  plow  comes 
in  front  of  the  line  at  which  the  man  in  the 
illustration  above  is  pointing. 

This  is  the  “wedge”  that  cuts,  lifts  and 
starts  the  furrow-slice  to  turning. 

The  shape  of  a  plow  at  this  point  determines 
whether  the  draft  is  to  be  heavy  or  light. 

All 
John 
Deere 
Plow 
Dottoms 


are  narrow 
waisted”  and 
shaped  to  enter 
the  ground  the  way 
a  thin  wedge 
splits  a  log.  John 
Deere  plows  are 
the  lightest  draft 
plows  in  the 
_  world. 

The  Finest  Booklet  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished  will  be  sent  free  to  you  for  the  asking. 
It  is  full  of  handsome  pictures  of  ancient  and 
modern  plows,  plowing  scenes  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  contains  an  interesting  story. 

Write  for  booklet  . 

Ask  for  it  by  number  136  Mention  this 
paper. 

Deere  £  Company,  Moline, 


III.,  U.  3.  A. 
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Write  For  CDCC  Dflfllf  Now— Today 

?ct  1867  rTVlFS  rlltt  DUWim  HAKin  Tn INC.I902 


G  63  ca  *.  H  12 

Sent  on  Trial — Freight  Paid 

Grind  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 

10  lbs.  to  70  bushels  per  hour;  ball  bearing;  easy  running.  Shipped  from 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

[THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  3737-39-41  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.i 
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Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


$60 


GILSON  MFG.  CO 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  « 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
^Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FREE  TRIAL 
_ Askfor  catalog  all  sizes 

U4  Park  St.  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


YOU  CAN  SEE 

SLATE  ROOFS 


still  in  good  condition  in  England  and 
Wales.  Will  any  other  roof  last  one- 
tenth  as  long?  Their  cost  is  only  a 
trifle  more  than  short-lived  roofing. 

Write  to-day  for  book  and  particulars 
regarding 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs, 

giving  name  of  your  local  roofer. 


500  YEARS  OLD 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


R-E-L-I-A-B-L-E 

Spells  the  key-word  to  the  great  popularity  of  the 

UC  CREAM 

•  SEPARATOR 


Yd 


SKIMS  CLEANEST 

Holds  World’s  Record. 

IS  SIMPLEST 

Two  parts  in  the  bowl. 

WEARS  LONGEST 

Record  proves  it. 

RUNS  EASY 

Users  say  so. 


QUICKLY  CLEANED 

Parts  few  and  simple. 

LOW  MILK  CAN 

Saves  much  lifting. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE 

Gearing  entirely  enclosed. 

SAVES  THE  MOST 

Cream,  time,  work. 


My  U.  S.  is  not  out  of 

order  every  week  or  two 
like  my  neighbors’  who 
use  other  makes,  ARE. 

D.  L.  VanWorm. 
Middleburgh,  N.Y. 


Dairymen  choose  the  U.S.  because  they  KNOW  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  the  Best  work  ALL  the  time,  and  the  Longest  time.  too. 

May  we  explain  to  you  why?  Please  send 
for  complete  illustrated  book  No.  159. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls.  Vermont  478 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


JaeStoddard  Ideal 


t  1-2  H.  P.  GMoline  Engine 

The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farm 
work.  Fitted  with  4  inch  or  6  inch 
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THE  SHEEP  BUSINESS  IN  THE  EAST. 

Does  It  Pay? 

Do  you  consider  sheep  pay?  I  live  in  a  section  of  cheap 
land — a  good  deal  unused  at  present — and  thought  perhaps 
to  go  into  sheep  raising  quite  extensively,  either  fencing  a 
large  tract  or  hiring  a  herder.  Is  there  much  trouble  from 
disease  in  this  State?  What  do  you  consider  best  Winter 
feed?  Where  can  I  get  a  book  on  the  subject  of  raising 
sheep,  that  you  consider  good  and  reliable?  Does  the  wool 
actually  pay  the  cost  of  raising?  What  do  you  consider  the 
best  sheep  fence?  The  best  variety  of  sheep — Shropshire? 

New  York.  N.  o.  B. 

I  am  very  certain  that  much  of  the  cheap  rolling 
lands  in  New  York  State  and  New  England  also,  can 
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very  profitably  be  devoted  to  sheep.  The  labor  ques¬ 
tion  is  practically  solved  with  them.  I  would  scarcely 
advise  a  “herder/’  but  rather  the  fencing  of  the  land 
with  some  of  the  excellent  woven  wire  fences  on  the 
market.  Such  a  fence  will  keep  sheep  in,  and  dogs  out, 
and  is  desirable.  Of  course,  it  will  cost  more  at  the 
start  than  a  herder,  but  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end,  and 
very  much  more  satisfactory  than  to  depend  on  the 
help  of  man.  Most  of  the  lands  referred  to  have  had 
no  sheep  on  them  for  years,  and  therefore  are  free 
from  parasites.  Sheep,  particularly  the  English  mut¬ 
ton  breeds,  are  very  often  subject  to  intestinal  para¬ 
sites,  but  if  the  sheep  are  properly  treated,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  loss.  The  gasoline  treatment,  many  times  described 
in  these  columns,  and  the  carbolic  sheep  dips  are  both 
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excellent,  and  when  timely  and  properly  used,  afford 
excellent  protection.  Dr.  H.  B.  Miller,  of  Sunbury, 
Ohio,  has  found  tobacco  leaves  dampened,  and  mixed 
with  the  salt,  kept  before  the  sheep,  and  which  they  eat 
readily  enough,  to  be  a  complete  and  simple  remedy. 

1  he  best  Winter  feed  is  clover  hay,  with  plenty  of 
roots  (ordinary  turnips)  and  oats,  for  grain.  If  the 
sheep  are  thin  corn  may  be  added  in  small  quantities, 
to  be  increased  after  the  lambs  are  born.  These  are 
the  best  feeds,  not  always  obtainable,  and  the  oats  just 
now  very  high  in  price.  Sheep  like  a  variety.  Nice 
fine  hay  and  bright  corn  fodder  they  relish,  and  will 


thrive  on  for  roughage.  Coarse  Timothy  should  never 
be  fed  to  sheep;  it  lacks  nutrition,  and  the  sharp  ends 
sometimes  penetrate  the  stomach.  Wheat  bran  is  a 
good  food,  also  too  high  at  present  for  commercial 
feeding.  Dried  brewers’  grains,  or  any  of  the  bulky 
protein  feeds  on  the  market  for  cattle,  are  good  for 
sheep.  Linseed  meal  is  particularly  good.  The  broken 
meal  is  better  than  the  fine;  .the  sheep  relish  it  more 
and  it  does  not  get  in  the  nostrils  as  does  the  sticky 
fine  meal.  In  place  of  the  roots,  one  may  feed  silage. 
I  find  it  an  excellent  substitute. 

Formerly  sheep  were  kept  with  profit  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  wool.  Now  the  main  profit  is  in  the 
lamb,  with  the  increased  demand  for  and  price  of' 
meat,  and  the  advent  of  the  mutton  breeds,  with  their 
heavier  frames  and  less  number  of  pounds  of  wool. 
Yet  the  wool  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Seven 
pounds  to  a  sheep  is  perhaps  an  average  fleece;  this 
at  30  cents  a  pound  makes  a  return  of  $2  per  head, 
which  will  go  a  long  way  to  pay  for  their  cost.  With 
good  bodied  and  wooled  sheep  the  weight  of  fleece 
will  run  a  good  bit  above  the  average.  I  had  not  a  few 
grade  Shropshire  and  Tunis  ewes  this  Spring  that 
sheared  between  nine  and  10  pounds,  bringing  the  aver¬ 
age  about  eight.  It  is  hard  to  name  any  best  variety; 
several  of  the  standard  breeds  have  qualities  peculiar 
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to  themselves  which  especially  fit  them  for  some  particu¬ 
lar  line  of  sheep  husbandry.  For  an  all-around  sheep 
of  the  strictly  mutton  breeds,  doubtless  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  the  Shropshire.  For  a  wider  range  of 
pasturage  the  Cheviots  are  excellent.  Where  one  wants 
a  late  lamb  and  more  wool  and  a  hardier  sheep,  the 
Delaine  Merinos  or  Rambouillets  fill  the  bill.  For 
Winter  lambs  the  Dorset  or  Tunis  both  breed  in  warm 
weather,  most  necessary  to  produce  a  lamb  that  will 
bring  the  price  in  January.  “Sheep  Farming  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  by  Jos.  E.  Wing,  is  the  latest  work  on  sheep.  It 
is  a  book  of  about  300  pages  that  retails  for  $1.  It  is 
packed*  full  of  practical  sheep  matter,  amply  illustrated, 
and  withal  written  in  the  delightful  style  peculiar  to 
the  author.  Best  of  all  the  information  is  largely  taken 
from  the  writer’s  own  experience,  who  has  kept  sheep 
on  the  ranges  in  Utah  and  in  Ohio  with  great  success. 
It  can  be  secured  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Selling  Sheep  in  New  York. 

Do  you  know  of  any  large  sheep  keepers  in  the  East  who 
send  their  “crop”  to  New  York  slaughter  houses,  and  make 
money?  Is  sheep  raising  in  the  East  at  all  profitable?  Can 
you  give  me  an  idea  of  what  sections  East  are  in  this  line? 

New  York.  w.  k. 

There  are  many  sheep  keepers  in  the  East,  both 
large  and  small,  who  send  their  fat  sheep  and  lambs 
direct  to  the  great  markets  in  New  York  City.  Not 
the  slaughter  houses,  but  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 


where  there  are  several  first-class  firms  who  sell  the 
stock  on  commission  to  the  slaughterers,  sending  check 
for  proceeds  the  same  day  it  is  sold.  Such  firms  and 
sales  are  quoted  daily  in  the  New  York  papers,  and  the 
method  is  very  satisfactory.  These  men  make  money, 
and  there  certainly  is  money  in  the  sheep  business  in 
the  East,  and  always  has  been,  where  it  is  properly  car¬ 
ried  on.  Some  raise  Winter  lambs,  having  them  born 
in  the  early  Winter  and  go  to  market  at  from  eight 
to  12  weeks  old.  Such  lambs  bring  after  the  holi¬ 
days  from  $10  to  $13  each;  later  in  the  Winter  and 
early  Spring  from  $5  to  $S.  Others  raise  lambs  that 
are  born  in  the  Spring,  and  go  to  market  in  the  Fall, 
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when  fat,  weighing  from  80  to  90  pounds  each,  and 
sell  at  from  six  to  eight  cents  a  pound  alive.  Again, 
others  buy  lambs  in  the  Fall  from  the  stock  yards  or 
other  places  where  they  are  obtainable,  weighing  about 
60  pounds.  These  are  put  in  and  fed  grain  until  they 
weigh  from  80  to  100  pounds,  making  a  profit  both  on 
gain  in  weight  and  selling  over  purchase  price.  Sheep 
may  be  found  in  greater  or  less  numbers  all  through 
the  East.  There  are  large  numbers  kept  in  Washington, 
Livingston,  Genesee,  Steuben  and  Tompkins  counties, 
N.  Y.  E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


PROPAGATING  FROM  NURSERY  STOCK. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  on  this  subject  will 
say  that  for  a  period  of  18  years  I  have  been  working 
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on  propagation  from  special  bud  selection,  and  that 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  its  importance  and 
value.  The  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Baldwin, 
under  good  culture,  will  not  often  produce  fruit  under 
seven  to  eight  years  from  time  of  planting.  The 
Northern  Spy  does  not  often  set  its  first  fruit  under 
nine  or  ten  years,  and  we  have  seen  orchards  of  this 
variety  18  years  old  not  yet  producing  fruit.  We  have 
all  of  these  varieties  in  bearing  the  present  year,  at 
three  and  four  years  from  the  time  of  their  budding. 
We  select  our  buds  for  top-making  the  nursery  trees 
from  mature  bearing  trees,  choosing  them  from  trees 
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that  show  large  and  constant  production  of  fruit.  In 
propagating  certain  varieties  (though  not  in  the  nursery 
business)  we  use  the  same  method  in  seedling  stock, 
and  frequently  have  apples  on  the  trees  at  two  years. 
In  selecting  buds  from  the  young  nursery  trees  that  are 
stimulated  for  growth,  the  growing  or  vegetative  habit 
is  encouraged  and  the  tendency  with  trees  so  propa¬ 
gated  is  to  continue  to  make  growth  rather  than  to  de¬ 
velop  the  production  of  fruit.  The  same  law  will  apply 
to  vegetable  life  as  to  animal  propagation.  Breeding 
from  young,  immature  animals,  especially  sires,  is  not 
practiced  by  the  most  intelligent  breeders,  but  trees 
have  not  been  considered  as  governed  by  the  same 
law.  There  is  little  doubt  that  trees  may  be  so  improved 
by  studying  individual  characteristics  and  propagating 
from  them  as  to  be  made  largely  resistant  to  disease, 
to  frost  injury,  and  to  give  much  more  early  and 
profitable  fruit  bearing. 

We  have  sometimes  lost  large  numbers  of  buds  by 
taking  them  before  they  were  sufficiently  matured, 
they  lacked  vitality  to  withstand  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions,  while  strong,  well-matured  buds  would  go 
through  all  right.  Nurserymen  cannot  afford  to  sell 
trees  propagated  from  buds  from  mature  bearing  trees 
for  the  same  price  as  those  grown  from  the  young 
nursery  stock,  for  a  much  larger  number  will  fail  and 
they  will  have  a  larger  number  of  misses  in  their  rows, 
but  we  would  rather  give  one  dollar  apiece  for  trees 
grown  from  buds  from  carefully  selected  trees  of  known 
fine  quality,  in  health,  vigor  and  productiveness,  than 
to  receive  trees  as  usually  propagated  as  a  gift. 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 


CORN  THAT  WON  A  FARM. 

A  reader  in  Iowa  sends  us  the  following  statement 
from  his  State  paper.  Surely  Mr.  Bennett  has  some¬ 
thing  to  be  thankful  for: 

Jefferson,  la.,  October  24. — Special :  Ray  Bennett,  resid¬ 
ing  near  Ames,  in  Story  County,  made  an  extraordinary  win¬ 
ning  at  the  Chicago  Corn  Exposition,  capturing  a  Texas 
farm  and  numerous  other  prizes.  Bennett,  who  is  a  young 
man,  has  had  previous  experience  as  a  corn  exhibitor,  having 
not  long  since  captured  the  Whitney  trophy  at  Ames,  valued 
at  $150,  for  the  best  10  ears  of  corn  of  any  variety.  The 
ears  which  won  the  Whitney  trophy  were  not  those  exhibited 
in  Chicago,  however.  Although  he  thought  his  crop  of  corn 
not  up  to  the  standard  this  year,  Bennett  found  10  ears 
Which  he  determined  to  take  to  Chicago.  After  the  judges 
had  completed  their  work  this  10  ears  had  tags  on  them, 
which  showed  that  he  won  a  pair  of  $5  shoes,  $7.50  worth  of 
milk  cans,  a  surface  cultivator  worth  $25,  a  gold  watch 
worth  $25,  a  feed  grinder  valued  at  $120  and  a  160-acre  farm 
in  Texas  valued  at  $6,400,  and  tied  another  man  for  a  prize 
piano  in  another  class.  Their  winnings  alone  amounted  to 
nearly  $7,000. 

If  anyone  can  show  10  ears  of  corn  which  produce  a 
large  crop  before  the  seed  is  planted,  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  them.  These  10  ears  might  make  a  fair  feed 
for  two  horses.  Other  farmers  may  have  even  larger 
ears,  but  no  one  will  hand  out  watches  or  shoes,  and 
much  less  a  farm  for  them!  Why  is  that?  These  10 
prize-winning  ears  have  a  good  pedigree — the  papers 
fit  the  ears  in  every  respect.  They  are  the  right  shape 
and  size  for  seed.  They  are  well  bred  to  a  definite 
standard. 

But  can  anyone  afford  to  pay  such  prizes  for  seed 
corn?  Certainly — that  is  the  only  way  to  bring  out 
the  best,  to  stimulate  competition  and  teach  farmers 
to  select  the  best  seed.  Make  a  few  figures  to  show 
what  a  single  State  like  Iowa  or  Illinois  may  lose  through 
poor  seed.  Much  of  it  will  not  grow  and  more  of  it 
follows  its  parent  and  produces  poor  stalks  and  poorer 
ears.  Think  of  the  gain  to  a  State  if  the  crop  is  in¬ 
creased  by  only  5  per  cent  in  yield  through  improved 
seed.  Then  remember  that  improvement  can  only  come 
through  careful  and  constant  selection  of  the  best  corn 
with  a  definite  standard  in  view.  Prizes  worth  $1,000,- 
000  would  mean  a  small  investment  if  they  stimulated 
observation  and  interest. 


QUALITY  IN  RADISH  SEEDS. 

On  page  702  I  saw  a  complaint  about  Globe  radish 
seed.  If  A.  D.  F.  has  trouble  to  get  good  radish  seed, 
if  he  only  uses  a  few  ounces,  he  could  raise  his  own 
seeds.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the  Spring  outdoors,  from 
March  15  to  June  1,  in  this  locality.  Then  when  they 
are  large  enough,  pull  them  all  up  and  transplant  them 
to  good  garden  soil.  Be  careful  to  select  only  the  best 
roots.  Do  not  plant  them  where  there  were  any  rad¬ 
ishes  before,  or  any  of  the  cabbage  family,  as  they 
are  apt  to  get  diseased.  Be  careful  there  is  no  wild  rad¬ 
ish,  mustard,  cabbage  or  turnip  in  blossom  nearby  when 
they  are  in  blossom,  as  the  bees  or  wind  will  mix  the 
pollen,  and  the  crops  would  be  worthless.  The  poor 
seeds  that  are  offered  in  the  market  like  the  one  shown 
in  Fig.  344.  page  600.  come  from  roots  not  transplanted 
or  mixed  in  the  field  with  other  kinds  of  pollen.  It 
is  a  hard  matter  to  guarantee  seeds:  even  the  most 
carefully  grown  seeds  do  not  always  give  satisfaction. 
We  have  to  deal  with  the  elements,  too  cold,  too  wet, 
too  dry,  too  hot,  too  much  seed  sown  in  one  spot,  etc. 


Of  course  there  are  dishonest  dealers,  but  are  all  the 
growers  honest? 

In  a  recent  lawsuit  the  complainant  bought  two 
pounds  of  celery  seed.  It  was  not  up  to  the  standard, 
and  claim  was  made  for  $6,000  damages.  Can  an  hon¬ 
est  man  on  either  side  claim  or  give  that  sum  of  money 
for  ten  dollars’  worth  of  seeds?  If  the  market  gar¬ 
deners  were  in  the  seed  business  they  could  not  do  any 
better.  I  do  not  doubt  there  are  a  few  dishonest  dealers 
in  seeds,  but  these  are  not  representative  firms.  The  reg¬ 
ular  seedsmen  know  if  they  sow  bad  seeds  they  cannot 
get  good  crops ;  men  who  have  their  capital  invested 
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and  their  reputation  do  not  sell  intentionally  bad  seeds. 
Planters  who  have  had  experience  do  not  wait  to  the 
last  moment  to  buy  their  seeds.  Radish  seeds  are  good 
for  five  years  and  can  be  bought  in  advance. 

Radishes  are  considered  as  annual ;  they  flower  and 
bear  seeds  the  first  year,  but  the  large  kinds  are  better 
to  sow  the  latter  part  of  Summer  and  keep  through 
the  Winter,  planting  them  in  the  Spring.  One  gramme 
of  radish  seed  contains  about  120  seeds.  The  germina- 
tive  power  is  retained  five  years ;  the  extreme  is  10 
years.  The  Scarlet  Globe,  originated  in  this  country 
by  Vick,  is  one  of  the  best  for  New  York  market, 
either  under  glass  or  outdoors.  Some  market  gar¬ 
deners  sow  as  much  as  250  pounds,  in  one  season.  The 
best  seeds  so  far  come  from  France. 

_ HENRI  BEAULIEU. 

NEW  “  REMEDIES  ”  FOR  THE  SCALE. 

Not  long  ago  a  reader  asked  advice  about  a  “new 
method”  for  killing  San  Jose  scale  and  curing  “yel¬ 
lows”  in  the  peach.  His  plan  was  to  insert  something 
into  the  bark  and  let  it  work  into  the  sap.  The  man 
spoke  of  advertising  it,  and  would  apply  for  a  patent. 
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We  advised  him  to  forget  about  it  and  not  invest  good 
money  in  any  such  scheme.  Now  we  are  criticised  by 
another  reader  for  giving  such  advice.  He  thinks  such 
things  should  be  encouraged  and  investigated.  During 
the  past  10  years  we  have  had  more  than  50  proposi¬ 
tions  of  the  kind.  In  half  of  them  we  were  asked  to 
put  up  money  to  help  buy  the  patent.  In  every  case  the 
plan  was  either  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  tree  and  insert  a 
powder  or  liquid,  or  to  paint  a  liquid  or  paste  on  the 
outside.  The  argument  always  was  that  the  substance 
thus  applied  would  work  through  the  bark  into  the 
sap,  and  either  kill  the  insects  or  drive  them  away. 
One  of  the  most  plausible  statements  of  this  sort  came 


from  New  Jersey  where  several  reliable  men  claimed  to 
have  killed  the  scale  on  peach  trees  by  painting  the 
trunks  with  carbolic  acid.  A  belt  about  a  foot  wide 
was  thus  painted  around  the  tree.  While  the  acid 
killed  the  scale  which  it  touched  on  the  outside  there 
were  found  plenty  of  living  scales  on  the  limbs  and 
branches.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  acid  had 
worked  into  the  sap.  Prof.  B.  D.  Halsted,  o-f  New 
Jersey,  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  says,  in  discussing  the  possibility  of  any  such 
plan : 

The  outer  hark  takes  no  part  in  feeding  a  tree,  and  there  is 
no  circulation  through  it.  The  sap  is  carried  through  the  layer 
between  bark  and  wood,  and  only  the  liquids  prepared  by 
the  root  system  are  carried  through  it.  It  would  he  im¬ 
possible  for  carbolic  acid  to  enter  unaltered  into  the  general 
circulation,  and  even  if  all  that  could  soak  through  the 
outer  bark  was  carried  into  the  sap  as  rapidly  as  it  worked 
through  it  would  be  so  diluted  when  it  reached  the  leaves 
and  twigs  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

The  man  who  criticises  us  says  that  all  know  that 
corn  feeding  colors  the  skin  of  a  chicken  yellow,  though 
we  do  not  find  this  true  of  the  white-skinned  breeds. 
He  can  see  from  the  above  that  feeding  a  chidden 
through  its  mouth  and  trying  to  put  substances  through 
the  bark  into  a  tree  are  two  very  different  operations. 
We  should  do  no  man  a  kindness  to  advise  him  to 
patent  or  advertise  any  such  “remedy.  ’  Knowing  what 
we  do  about  such  things,  we  could  not  advertise  it,  and 
the  man  would  be  classed  as  a  “fake”  by  intelligent 
people. 

FROM  CITY  TO  COUNTRY. 

Your  reply  to  the  city  man  who  wants  to  live  in  the 
country,  on  page  797,  was  kindly  written  and  good  as 
far  as  it  went,  but  it  did  not  solve  the  problem  for  that 
man,  or  others  like  him.  You  gave  him  excellent  ad¬ 
vice,  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  but  after  all,  the 
problem  cannot  be  solved  by  another,  however  well 
informed,  but  is  one  that  must  be  resolutely  worked  out 
by  the  individual  with  the  unstinted  help  of  his  wife 
and  children.  You  mention  New  York  State  as  afford¬ 
ing  fair  opportunities,  and  in  so  doing  you  are  not 
over-partial  to  New  York.  If  hay  continues 
to  bring  $20  to  $22  a  ton  or  anywhere  near 
those,  figures,  with  his  $2,000  he  could  buy 

a  run-down  farm  and  raise  hay  with  some 
apples  and  chickens  as  profitable  side  lines.  If  not  too 
dry,  the  grass  would  grow  while  he  slept,  and  he  would 
not  have  to  get  up  at  4  a.  m.,  except  right  in  haying 
time,  and  then  (if  not  too  wet),  by  the  aid  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  he  could  cut  and  dry  it  and  rush  it  under  cover 
and  be  happy  all  the  rest  of  the  year— that  is,  if  he  is 
that  kind  of  a  man.  First  it  is  requisite  that  the  man 
must  know  what  there  is  in  him — what  he  reallv  wants 
and  is  aiming  for,  and  then  be  sure,  if  possible,  how 
much  he  can  depend  upon  the  help  of  his  family. 
While  working  for  success  he  must  all  the  time  brace 
himself  to  encounter  failures  that  no  human  power  can 
prevent.  For  instance,  the  writer  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  two  years  ago,  an  account  of  a  man  in  Florida 
who  leased  four  acres  of  sandy  land,  planted  tomatoes 
and  cleared  over  $2,000.  The  soil  was  what  is  known 
as  pine  land  or  upland,  and  without  irrigation,  but 
there  were  that  Winter  frequent  showers,  and  he  pock¬ 
eted  his  nice  little  two  thousand.  Last  year  he  tried 
it  again  on  the  same  ground  and  failed  utterly,  losing 
what  he  had  paid  for  ground  rent,  the  cost  of  the  to¬ 
mato  plants  and  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer.  There  was 
little  rain — many  weeks  without  a  drop — and  every¬ 
thing  withered,  but  from  that  one  county  it  is  claimed 
that  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  tomatoes  were  shipped, 
but  they  were  all  grown  on  the  prairie  lands  or  low 
ground  that  remained  moist  all  through  the  protracted 
dry  spell.  If  it  had  been  a  wet  season  the  prairies 
might  have  been  all  under  water  and  the  crops  drowned 
out.  Until  we  can  be  provided  with  infallible  forecasts 
of  the  weather  months  ahead  and  with  adequate  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  prevention  or  control  of  storms,  there 
will  always  be  an  interesting  uncertainty  as  to  how 
the  farmer  will  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  city  man  thinks  he  would  like  to  settle  in  the 
country,  let  him  take  his  wife  along  and  board  a  month 
or  so  in  a  nearby  farmhouse  and  let  the  experience  and 
observation  soak  in.  J-  yates  peek. 

r  N.-Y. — The  city  man  referred  to  writes  that  he 
still  believes  that  the  Far  West  will  give  him  best  op¬ 
portunity.  _ _ _ 

One  man  “accepts  a  situation,”  the  other  “gets  a  job.” 
On  general  principles  which  would  you  prefer  to  employ? 

It  looks  as  if  the  crusade  against  tuberculous  cattle  would 
result  in  much  colder  stables  than  are  now  used — with, 
possibly,  blankets  for  cattle! 

“The  dollar  above  the  man !”  It  may  he  put  there  to 
make  him  climb  for  it.  The  trouble  is  that  in  his  climb  he 
never  stops  to  look  at  the  scenery. 

We  wish  we  had  this  Michigan  man’s  chance:  “Can  get 
all  the  marsh  hay  we  want  only  one  and  one-half  mile 
away  for  the  cutting.  We  cut  with  mower  this  year  and 
hauled  full  loads  from  marsh.  Why  not  put  our  orchards 
under  sod  culture  with  marsh  hay  mulch? 
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APPLE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

CULTIVATION  OR  MULCH  ? 

An  Important  Experiment. 

Part  IV. 

" IVhat  treatment  can  you  suggest  that  will  improve 
that  sod  orchard  without  plowing?” 

When  I  came  to  my  farm  I  found  an  orchard  of 
some  SO  old  trees  in  sod.  The  grass  had  been  cut  and 
hauled  out  as  hay.  The  trees  were  in  poor  condition, 
the  foliage  bad  and  fruit  small  and  wormy.  Each  year 
we  have  kept  a  drove  of  well-fed  hogs  in  that  orchard. 
They  have  not  had  rings  in  their  noses,  but  have  been 
free  to  root.  When  the  hogs  are  taken  out  in  the 
Fall  for  fattening  they  leave  the  surface  all  torn  up. 
In  the  Spring  we  sow  rape,  turnips  and  clover  in  the 
mud.  With  this  treatment,  without  cultivation  and 
practically  no  fertilizer,  the  trees  have  steadily  im¬ 
proved,  the  crop  has  increased,  apples  are  larger,  and 
even  without  spraying  there  are  fewer  worms.  I  feel 
confident  that  a  good  drove  of  hogs  in  that  sod  orchard, 
well  fed  and  watered,  and  with  all  they  would  eat  of 
wood  ashes  and  bone  would  bring  that  orchard  up  and 
make  it  nearly  ecjual  to  its  cultivated  neighbor.  In  the 
ride  between  South  Greece  and  Hilton  I  noticed  several 
orchards  where  hogs  and  sheep  were  kept.  In  every 
case  they  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  color  and 
appearance  to  the  orchards  where  grass  and  weeds  were 
growing.  , 

In  answer  to  this  Prof.  Hedrick  states  that  the  hog 
or  shyep  method  is  not  practical  on  a  large  scale.  It 
may  answer  in  small  orchards  where  there  is  a  full 
water  supply.  Even  where  practiced  at  its  best  the 
apples  are  not  as  large  and  fine  as  where  the 
orchards  are  thoroughly  tilled.  The  object 
of  this  experiment  is  to  learn  the  best  method 
for  commercial  apple  growing — not  so  much 
for  the  amateur  or  general  farmer,  but  for 
the  business  fruit  grower  who  wants  to  in¬ 
vest  money  for  the  sake  of  making  it  earn 
more. 

In  that  view  of  the  case  what  can  be  done 
to  the  sod  to  make  it  equal  the  plowed 
ground?  Without  question  the  sod  trees  are 
at  present  far  behind  the  others.  If  they 
were  all  as  good  as  those  along  the  stone  wall 
most  reasonable  men  would  be  satisfied,  but 
they  are  not,  and  unless  something  is  done 
soon  it  is  evident  that  they  will  grow  worse 
instead  of  better. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  and  the 
growth  of  wood  I  should  say  that  these  sod 
trees  lack  soluble  nitrogen.  The  leaves  show 
that  light  yellowish  color  which  we  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  in  grass  or  grain  fields. 

Very  likely  you  have  noticed  in  a  grain  field 
the  difference  in  color  between  wheat  on  poor 
soil  and  that  where  a  pile  of  manure  has 
stood,  or  in  a  poor  pasture  the  natural  grass 
compared  with  that  growing  near  a  clump  of 
manure.  That  is  just  the  difference  between 
the  color  of  those  sod  trees  and  the  cultivated 
ones,  and  those  along  the  stone  wall.  We 
know  that  in  the  grass  and  grain  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  due  to  the  potash  and  nitrogen  in  the 
manure.  In  this  orchard  the  difference  cannot 
be  due  to  any  lack  of  potash,  because  this, 
was  used  in  a  streak  across  both  orchards,  and  there 
was  practically  no  difference  in  appearance  of  leaf  or 
tree  where  it  was  used  except  that  the  best  of  the 
stone  wall  trees  were  in  this  strip.  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  sod  trees,  I  should  judge  therefore  that 
for  some  reason  they  could  not  obtain  enough  soluble 
nitrogen  for  their  use.  Now  evidently  there  must  be 
more  nitrogen  in  the  sod  than  in  the  cultivated  soil. 
Every  bit  of  the  grass  has  gone  back  to  the  soil.  There 
is  considerable  clover  in  it,  which  has  added  to  the 
nitrogen  supply.  The  trees  have  made  but  little  growth, 
thus  taking  but  little  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  On  the 
cultivated  orchard  the  trees  have  used  three  or  four 
times  as  much  nitrogen  as  on  the  sod,  while  plowing 
and  harrowing  without  doubt  help  “burn  up”  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  and  thus  set  nitrogen  free. 

Why  then,  if  the  sod  ground  has  more  nitrogen,  do 
not  the  trees  use  it?  We  shall  see  next  week  that  Mr. 
Hitchings  claims  that  for  the  first  few  years  after  seed¬ 
ing  the  grass  takes  plant  food  away  from  the  trees  and 
turns  it  into  less  available  forms.  It  also  takes  mois¬ 
ture  which  the  trees  need  until  the  soil  is  well  filled 
with  humus.  Many  of  us  have  noticed  how  on  some 
soils  lacking  in  vegetable  matter  a  mulch  on  the  surface 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  soil.  Hitchings  believes 
that  the  sod  orchard  will  recover,  and  in  time  gain  on 
the  other.  In  my  own  orchard  I  have  found  that  in 
some  soils  heavy  mulching  with  very  green  stuff  acts  to 
sour  the  ground.  An  application  of  lime  has  given 
me  remarkable  results  in  such  cases,  for  when  the 
soil  is  too  sour  it  cannot  possibly  give  up  its  plant  food 
freely.  I  would  make  careful  tests  of  the  soil  of  that 
sod  orchard  for  acidity.  If  it  proved  to  be  as  sour  as 


I  think  some  of  it  is,  I  would  use  a  ton  of  lime  to 
the  acre,  and  I  believe  next  season  would  show  results, 
as  the  lime  would  sweeten  the  soil  and  fit  it  to  give 
its  plant  food  more  freely.  Prof.  Hedrick  says  that 
both  tests  and  signs  show  that  the  soil  in  this  orchard 
is  not  sour.  He  thinks  there  is  very  little  acid  soil  in 
western  New  York,  since  that  section  is  largely  under¬ 
laid  with  Niagara  limestone,  much  of  which  has 
worked  to  .the  top.  I  would  not  be  too  sure  that  the 
land  is  “sweet.”  At  any  rate,  the  lime  would  help 
break  up  that  organic  matter.  If  the  land  is  not  sour 
I  would  use  nitrate  of  soda  to  provide  soluble  nitrogen 
until  that  in  the  decaying  grass  is  available.  The 
figures  show  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  culture  be¬ 
tween  the  two  orchards  was  $45.94.  I  would  like  to 
see  all  or  part  of  this  amount  spent  for  nitrate  of  soda 
to  be  used  on  the  sod.  Evidently  the  money  spent  in 
cultivating  sets  free  a  large  amount  of  plant  food.  Let 
us  see  if  part  of  that  money  spent  for  fertilizers  will 
answer.  I  know  that  this  plan  has  been  tried  in  other 
parts  of  western  New  York  and  abandoned.  Albert 
Wood,  a  well-known  fruit  grower,  laid  aside  25  good 
trees  in  sod  and  applied  manure  heavily  on  this  sod 
for  five  years  in  succession.  Mr.  Wood  estimates  the 
average  loss  under  this  method  as  compared  with  his 
plan  of  high  tillage  at  100  barrels  per  year.  Still,  to 
settle  the  question  for  good  I  would  like  to  see  lime 
and  nitrate  used  on  this  sod  orchard 

Now  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  truth  of  this  matter, 
and  learn  just  what  the  .experiment  teaches.  Grant 
G.  Plitchings  is  the  strong  advocate  of  mulching  or¬ 
chards.  1  he  Station  is  conducting  another  experiment 
in  Mr.  Hitchings’  orchard,  having  plowed  old  sod 


alongside  of  trees  that  have  always  been  mulched.  The 
difference  is  that  Mr.  Auchter’s  trees  were  under  cul¬ 
ture  when  the  experiment  started,  so  that  one  side 
went  right  on  with  culture  while  the  other  started  to 
grow  grass.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hitchings’  trees 
were  all  in  sod.  Part  were  plowed  and  cultivated, 
while  the  others  went  right  on  in  sod.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  this,  as  we  shall  see.  Next  week  we 
shall  have  the  figures  of  this  orchard,  and  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
ings  will  tell  us  what  he  thinks  about  the  experiment 
we  have  been  describing.  h.  w.  c. 

THE  SPADE  AS  AN  UP-TO-DATE  PLANTER. 

One  of  the  discoveries  of  present-day  horticulture  is 
the  extent  to  which  plants  and  trees  will  endure  root 
pruning,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  positive 
benefit.  With  strawberry  growers  the  custom  is  now 
well  established  of  cutting  back  the  roots  of  the  plant 
one-third  or  more.  The  Stringfellow  theory  first 
brought  into  prominence  the  possibilities  of  root-prun¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  trees  and,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  has  revolutionized  the  art  of  planting.  The  theory 
has  been  found  to  hold  practically  throughout  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  basis  of 
all  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  roots  when  dug  up  and 
replanted  never  grow  again  in  their  original  form,  but 
that  the  tree  or  plant  insists  upon  providing  itself  with 
an  almost  entirely  new  root  system,  the  old  roots  being 
used  merely  as  material  out  of  which  the  new  roots 
spring.  The  greatest  value  in  this  discovery  lies  in  the 
saving  of  labor  involved  in  the  process  of  planting. 
With  shortened  roots  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  dig 
large  and  deep  holes.  I  want,  however,  to  suggest  a 


mode  of  planting  that  largely  obviates  the  necessity  of 
•figging  holes  at  all,  for  of  course  it  behooves  us  to  go 
as  far  in  this  direction  as  possible  in  order  to  utilize 
the  full  benefit  of  Mr.  Stringfellow’s  discovery.  This 
consists  simply  in  an  extended  use  of  the  spade,  one 
of  the  most  primitive  tools  of  husbandry.  I  believe 
the  spade  method  of  planting  is  destined  to  take  it  place 
as  the  logical  adjunct  of  modern  root-pruning.  It  is 
already  recognized  as  the  great  instrument  in  straw¬ 
berry  planting.  In  his  excellent  article  on  strawberry 
culture  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  noted  Mr.  Thayer’s 
contemptuous  allusion  to  the  spade  as  a  planting  tool, 
and  his  complacent  description  of  the  trowel  method  as 
a  substitute.  But  nothing  in  Mr.  Thayer’s  remark 
shook  my  confidence  in  the  spade  in  the  least.  What 
is  the  spade  but  a  large  trowel,  and  why  should  one 
insist  on  bending  back  and  knees  when  he  can  do  the 
work  equally  as  well  standing  erect?  No  matter  how 
careless  the  boy  may  be  who  inserts  the  plants,  with 
my  eye  upon  it  as  he  holds  it  in  the  crevice,  behind  the 
spade,  it  will  be  set  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  as 
long  as  my  vision  is  good.  Mr.  Thayer  says  he  punches 
the  dirt  around  the  plant  with  his  fist;  I  submit  that 
the  foot  of  the  operator  is  not  only  as  good  but  better, 
by  its  heavier  pressure.  As  long  as  there  is  a  spade 
in  the  market  I  never  again  expect  to  make  my  back 
ache  setting  plants. 

Coming  next  to  the  vegetable  garden  the  spade  will 
be  found  to  be  a  great  labor  saver  in  setting  most 
plants  that  are  not  taken  up  with  a  chunk  of  earth, 
such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  especially  sweet  potato 
slips.  In  small  fruit  it  is  equally  efficient.  It  entirely 
displaces  the  furrow  method  of  planting  raspberries, 
blackberries,  dewberries,  etc.  Not  only  can 
plants  be  set  in  half  the  time  that  it  takes  to 
draw  furrows  and  fill  them  up,  and  then  firm 
the  soil  around  each  plant,  but  they  can  be 
planted  better.  With  the  ground  plowed  deep, 
harrowed  fine,  and  rolled  smooth  and  firm, 
the  old  roots  will  have  a  solider  bed  in  which 
to  start  out  ‘the  scores  of  new  rootlets.  The 
V-shaped  opening  of  the  spade  will  inclose 
them  tighter  and  with  less  air  than  the  loose 
earth  pulled  back  into  the  furrow,  and  not 
always  well  tramped.  With  their  roots  carefully 
pruned  it  is  possible  to  plant  raspberries  and 
their  class  almost  as  rapidly  as  strawberry 
plants. 

Last  Spring  I  had  five  rows  of  grapes  to 
plant;  in  the  row  between  them  I  wished  to 
set  strawberries.  If  I  drew  a  furrow  for  the 
grapes  it  would  spoil  the  row  for  the  straw¬ 
berries  unless  I  went  to  the  labor  of  filling  it 
up  between  the  grapes  and  firming  it  down. 
Instead  of  a  furrow  I  stretched  a  line  and 
pruned  the  grape  roots  to  about  six  inches;  I 
set  them  with  a  spade  with  far  less  labor 
than  I  ever  set  grapes  before.  As  fast  as  a 
row  was  planted  in  grapes  the  spade  was  fur¬ 
ther  called  upon  to  plant  the  strawberries  be¬ 
tween  them.  I  he  whole  operation  was  like 
play,  and  I  was  delighted  with  it,  feeling  con¬ 
fident  that  it  was  a  success.  And  so  it  proved. 
Of  all  the  grapes  I  ever  planted,  none  ever 
grew  quite  so  thriftily  as  these  spade-planted 
ones.  By  the  next  Fall  they  had  grown  two 
canes  apiece,  each  from  five  to  10  feet  long. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  spade  of  the  planter 
could  not  be  carried  any  higher,  but  even  here  it  has 
surpassed  expectations.  Yearling  trees  with  mostly 
fibrous  roots  can  be  planted  easily  and  successfully,  as 
I  have  proved  by  experiment  That  orchardists  will 
ever  venture  to  adopt  the  spade  as  a  planter,  I  would 
not  be  willing  to  predict,  but  that  the  fruit  grower  can 
save  himself  many  a  weary  hour  by  its  use  in  general 
planting,  I  am  ready  to  assert  with  full  confidence. 
The  two  pictures,  Figs.  449  and  450,  show  how  this 
spade  work  is  done.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Missouri. 


“Undigested  Americans”  is  the  name  given  to  the 
great  army  of  men  and  women  now  going  to  Europe. 
Most  of  them  have  been  in  this  country  several  years, 
«.nd  have  saved  $200  or  more.  They  take  this  cash 
back  with  them.  It  is  said  than  $25  will  take  a  man 
to  Germany  in  the  steerage  with  three  meals  each  day  I 
On  the  other  side  these  people  will  be  classed  as  fairly 
well-to-do  by  their  former  associates.  Vast  sums  of 
money  are  thus  taken  away  from  America  just  when  it 
is  needed  here.  The  Post  Master  General  states  (’ 
these  “undigested  Americans”  hoard  their  cash, 
afraid  of  the  banks.  He  uses  this  as  an  argu-ru 
favor  of  postal  savings  banks,  for  these  foreigners  have 
faith  in  the  Government  and  would  put  their  cash  into 
such  banks.  The  Government  could  pay  them  two  per 
cent  interest  by  lending  the  money  to  National  banks, 
thus  keeping  it  in  circulation.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
country  is  well  rid  of  this  undigested  material.  Prob¬ 
ably— but  it  will  come  back  again  when  the  money  is 
spent. 


BLOOMS  OF  SIBERIAN.  IRIS.  REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  451. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  890. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  o£  (he  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have  the 
chance : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER . Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT . Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy.  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES . Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning.  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACIvROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE . East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

DEEP  SETTING  FOR  WINTER  CREAM 

Nowt  that  the  weather  is  getting  cold,  will 
you  tell  me  how  to  manage  our  milk  so  as 
to  make  the  cream  separate?  We  use  cans 
which  are  set  in  ice  water,  and  in  Summer 
the  cream  rises  quickly.  Is  there  any  wmy  to 
heat  the  milk,  and  if  so,  to  what  tempera¬ 
ture,  so  that  I  can  use  the  same  cans  in 
Winter?  I  do  not  like  the  old-fashioned 
pans,  and  have  no  good  place  to  set  them, 
but  1  could  move  m.v  creamery  into  the 
kitchen  and  use  all  Winter  if  the  cream 
would  separate,  a.  j.  h. 

Ruby,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
obtain  as  good  results  from  deep  setting 
in  the  Winter  as  in  the  Summer,  except 
that  at  this  season  of  the  year  cows  that 
are  well  advanced  in  the  period  of  lacta¬ 
tion  give  much  thicker  milk,  which  is 
more  difficult  to  separate  by  this  method. 
It  would  be  advisable  with  such  milk  to 
add  four  quarts  of  warm  water  heated  to 
about  135  degrees  F.  to  every  16  quarts  of 
milk.  This  should  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  the  milk  is  drawn  from 
the  cow.  It  should  then  be  set  in  water 
as  near  40  degrees  F.  as  it  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  allowed  to  stand  perfectly 
quiet  for  24  hours,  when  it  will  be  ready 
to  skim.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  water 
to  milk  from  fresh  cows,  or  warm  it. 
Much  better  results  will  be  obtained  by 
this  method  than  with  the  old-fashioned 
pans.  _  c.  s.  G. 

Testing  Milk. 

H.  J.  8.,  Port  Jervis ,  N.  Y. — Give  me  the 
correct  rules  for  testing  milk  by  the  cream 
glass. 

Ans. — There  are  no  correct  rules  for 
testing  milk  with  the  cream  glass,  for  it 
is  not  an  accurate  test.  If  you  have  an 
even  lot  of  cows  of  one  breed,  and  nearly 
the  same  time  in  lactation,  you  might 
draw  a  slight  comparison  between  them 
by  setting  a  sample  of  each  cow’s  milk  in 
a  glass  under  exactly  like  conditions  and 
noting  the  difference.  Why  not  get  a 
Babcock  tester  and  do  your  testing  right? 

C.  S.  G. 

The  Value  of  Windmill  Power. 

F.  W.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — I  see  no  account 
In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  windmill  power  being 
used  other  than  for  pumping  water.  Is  it 
too  intermittent  and  uncertain  for  other 
uses?  Please  discuss  relative  cost  of  in¬ 
stalling  and  maintaining  gasoline  engines  and 
windmills  developing  same  power.  What 
amount  of  power  would  be  developed  by  a 
slow  wind  and  what  amount  safely  available 
in  high  wind? 

Ans. — You  should  send  for  Bulletins 
68  and  82  of  the  Wisconsin  Station 
(Madison).  While  many  windmills  are 
still  in  use,  gasoline  and  hot-air  engines 
are  largely  taking  their  place.  We  hear 
now  and  then  from  farmers  who  use 
windmills  for  pumping,  sawing  wood, 
grinding  grain  and  cutting  hay  or  stalks. 
Most  of  them  are  used  for  pumping  en¬ 
tirely.  We  have  a  windmill  on  the  farm 
which  has  pumped  water  for  eight  years 
with  no  repairs  needed  except  a  small 
chain.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
readers  as  to  the  cost  and  efficiency  of 
mills  and  engines.  King’s  Physics  of 
Agriculture  states  that  the  pressure  of 
the  air  against  the  mill  depends  upon  its 


weight  per  cubic  foot,  its  velocity  and 
the  angle  at  which  it  strikes  the  mill. 
This  weight  increases  with  low  tempera¬ 
ture  and  high  barometric  pressure.  It  is 
heavier  in  Winter  than  in  Summer,  and 
also  heavier  at  the  coast  than  inland.  The 
pressure  increases  with  the  squares  of 
the  wind’s  velocity.  Thus  a  wind  blow¬ 
ing  10  miles  an  hour  will  give  four  times 
the  pressure  of  a  five-mile  breeze  and  one 
blowing  15  miles  nine  times.  At  30  de¬ 
grees  a  wind  will  do  about  five  per  cent 
more  work  than  at  60  degrees.  Prof. 
King  quotes  Perry  as  stating  that  a  12- 
foot  windmill  will  develop  1-40  horse¬ 
power  in  a  five-mile  breeze,  1-5  at  10 
miles,  about  84  per  cent  at  15  miles  and 
1  3-5  at  20  miles. 

Spent  Tan  Bark  Ashes. 

P.  J.  8.,  Mechanic  till  c,  N.  Y. — I  would 
like  your  advice  in  reference  to  hemlock  bark 
ashes.  There  Is  a  large  upper  leather  tan¬ 
nery  in  this  county  and  they  have  bark  ashes 
for  sale.  What  would  be  their  fertilizing 
value  per  bushel  as  compared  with  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  and  how  would  you  advise 
applying  them?  To  what  crops,  and  how 
many  bushels  per  acre?  I  cannot  run  them 
through  a  drill,  as  they  are  not  clean  enough, 
and  could  not  get  enough  on  in  that  way,  as 
I  think.  How  would  it  do  to  mix  them 
with  stable,  horse  and  cow  manure  and  apply 
with  manure  spreader? 

Ans. — The  surest  way  to  buy  these 
ashes  would  be  to  send  a  fair  sample  to 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  and  have 
them  analyzed.  Then  weigh  a  bushel 
and  you  can  figure  what  they  are  worth. 
We  assume  that  you  mean  ashes  of  spent 
tan  bark  taken  from  the  tannery.  An 
average  analysis  shows  40  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash,  30  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  600  of 
lime  in  a  ton.  The  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  worth,  compared  with  other  fer¬ 
tilizers,  about  $3.50.  The  value  of  lime 
depends  upon  the  price  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  A  bushel  of  the  ashes  will  weigh 
about  45  pounds.  You  can  use  from  a 
ton  to  1^2  ton  per  acre  on  all  crops  ex¬ 
cept  potatoes.  We  would  not  mix  them 
with  manure,-  but  would,  if  possible, 
broadcast  them  on  the  furrows,  after 
plowing,  and  harrow  in. 

Throe  cheers  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  first 
items  in  Brevities  in  the  issue  of  October  26 
represents  it  well.  The  cows  must  be  coming 
home :  I  think  T  can  hear  their  bells.  They 
have  been  long  gone,  but  the  dog  is  at  them 
now,  and  they  will  soon  reach  the  milk  yard 
on  a  gallop.  I  mail  you  long  lists  of  thinking 
farmers,  and  hope  they  will  all  become  life 
subscribers.  g.  c.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

Buy  —  INGERSOLL’S  —  Best 

MIXED  PAINT 

Direct  from  Factory.  Delivered  FREE. 

YOU  SAVE  50c  ON  EVERY  GALLON. 

All  Colors.  In  use  63  YEARS.  Endorsed  by  Grange. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Prices,  Samples,  and 

“INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK,”  all  about  Paint  and  Painting 

0.  w.  INGERSOLL,  2 46  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  h  PRICE 

Finest  Teas  19c,  27c  and  best  3'7c  a  lb. 
(Finest  Coffees  lie,  13o,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

I  The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  ana  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


SEW$.  LEATHER  QUICK 


Myers 

Lock-Stitch  Awl  sews  like  sew- 
injr  machine.  Loop  on  both  sides. 
Repairs  shoes,  harness,  satchels, 
etc.  Great  for  agents.  Sent  pre¬ 
paid  $1.  Guaranteed.  Book  N  free. 
C.  A.  MYERS  CO.,  , 

6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chlck- 
en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  GO  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


CTARK 

axil  rF  wi 

Largest 

STARK 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
’  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 
STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


We 

grow  them 
by  the  million.  To 
prove  they  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  we  offer  6  fine  Spruces  2  yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mailing 
expense  5  ct.,  wh ich  send  or  not.  A  post¬ 
al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free. 

[  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage  Iowa.^ 


Because  You 
Need 

The  Money 

It’s  your  business  and  if  you  don’t 
attend  to  it.  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keep  cowsforfun.  That  isn’t 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn’t  | 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


r - — i 

Free  Poultry  Book; 

Certificate  | 

Cut  out,  sign  and  send  this  Certificate  " 
and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  a  copy  | 
of  our  Great  Free  Book  Telling  How  _ 
i  40,000  Men  and  Women  are  Making  | 
Money  with  the  Famous 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator; 

The  book  is  full  of  valuable  " 
help  to  beginners  and  prqfes-  | 
sionai  poultry  raisers.  Tells  ■ 
why  the  Sure  Hatch  excels  | 
all  other  incubators— why  it  ■ 
hatches  most  chicks  that  live  I 
nnd  grow  into  dollars  quickly.  ■ 
The  Sure  Hatch  is  the  Incubator  ■ 
that  runs  itself  and  pnvs  for  ™ 
Itself.  “Send  no  money— the  book  is  free.  Use  I 
coupon  or  ask  for  it  on  a  postal. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  44,  Fremont,  Neb.,  or  Dept.  4  4,  Indian-1 
■  polls,  Ind.  > 

Send  book  to 

I 


I 

I 


Name 


L-'-'l-  --. _ -  J 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  because  it  will  make  money  for 
you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
it  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  yon  need  it. 

How  would  you  like  our  book  , 
“Business  Dairying”'  and  our  catalog 
B.  153 both  free,  write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


The  best  winter  investment 
any  dairy  farmer  ever  made 
is  a 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Its  use  means  profit  and 
satisfaction  combined. 

Send  for  new  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  i  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK 


BfawmaH 


|  HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE  | 

All  No.  1)  Steol  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  t 
X  more  than  most  fences.  1 5  to  86c  per  rod, 
dell  vered.  Wo  send  free  sample  for  inspection  , 
k  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  style-  1 

The  Brown  Fence  <fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio# 


MONEY  INVESTED 
In  a  Superior  Wire 
Fence  is  as  secure  hh 
fence.  Our  heavy  weight  lock 
makes  the  Superior  fence  seeure 
for  a  lifetime.  Superior  Fenc 
are  stronger,  more  durable  ami  cheaper 
than  other  kinds.  Ask  us  why. 

Write  for  catalog. 

THK  SUPERIOR  FK\CK  CO. 
Dept.  I.  Cleveland, 


FENCE 


Strongest 
Made - 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanixed  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
[factory  pricea  on  30  dayo’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
[Box  203  Winchester,  Indiana 


Homeseekers,' 


Tennessee  produco  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
1  _  produce  roaches  south- 

tome  to  I  ennessee .•«  iuAaaex. 

treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhausod,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  carlior  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent,  climate;  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H.E.Smith,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  NahhTllle,  (  hattanooga  Sc  St.  Lonls  Ky.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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WIRE  FENCE 

4.8-in-  .lock  fence 
per  rod  only 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
HIKE.  Buy  direct  at  whole¬ 
sale.  W rite  to-day. 

MASON  FENCE  CO., 
Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIER 

[We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.] 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice  I 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  catalog  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  Free.  | 
United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co.. 

1  Dept.  G.  26-28  Vesey  St,  New  York  City. 


GET  MY  LOW  PRICES 

Before  you  buy  an  Incubator. 

I  manufacture  in  largequantltles 
and  sell  direct  to  you. 

ITIFAI  Hot-Air  and 
IUL/4L  Hot-Water 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

hatch  more  chicks  and  stronger  chicks. 

Send  for  my  big  free  handsomely  Illustrated  book, 
“Poultry  for  Profit." 

J.  W.  MILLER  COMPANY.  Box  97,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
Incubators — written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  26  years  in  perfecting  them— bv  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87 ,  Racine,  WIs. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


r  Save  Your  Trees  ^ 

'  Kill  San  Jose  Scale  and  other  destructive 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’s  ta  W  halMlil  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  deatli  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.  Dept.of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 


JOTATOKS-Bovce, Cobbler, Coin,  Harvest.  Hebron, Longfellow,  King, 
i  Ohio, Queen,  llose,  Wonder,  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTSiSl^ 

KiiVITT  PLANT  FAltM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PEACHES 


A  FRUITS 

ARE  BRINGING  HIGH  a  RICES. 
You  Had  Better  Plant  Some  Trees  this  Fall. 
We  have  them  for  sale. 

Address  JQ^  R  fiLACK,  SON  6  CO., 

H1GHTST0WN,  N.  J. _ 

This  is  the  Book  that  will 
Increase  Your  fruit  Profits 


|jXPtmtNCt  j 

Fruit 
Growing 

l  G"B" 


A  DOLLAR 


It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a  banker,  succeeded  in 
Fruit  Growing.  It  ^ives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 
He  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  beginners  how  to  start. 

This  "BooK  is  Free 

also  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  l 
Magazine.  Postal  brings  them.  ii 

Green’s  Fruit  Growir  Co,, 

Boi  lOO 
Rochester,  H.Y. 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  nend  von  100  lbs.  of  I)R. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
costs  you  nothing  ;  11  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio, 


BOOK  FOR 

vl  CENT 

Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 

_  —  —  — -  lam  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  fanning  Two  to  One. 

H.C.  ROGERS,  Box  n,  Meclianlcsburg,  Ohio 


TREES  --  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  inc. 

Frultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 


-Established  1856.. 


flGFIK  TRFFQ  u  FIT  TUF  I  ARFI  R  ”  Why  not  plant  safe  trees  once  more  ? 

UUCnO  inCCO  III  jnCLADELO.  rogekS-ON  -THE-HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


1907. 
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PREPARING  GRAPE  CUTTINGS. 

Inquirer  (No  Address). — I  wish  to  grow 
about  3,000  Concord  grapevines  from  cut¬ 
tings.  At  what  time  should  they  be  cut,  and 
how  kept  until  planting  time?  At  what  dis¬ 
tance  apart  to  plant,  how  deep  and  what  kind 
of  soil  to  give  me  a  good  strong  one-year 
vine?  Will  some  one  who  has  had  actual 
experience  answer? 

To  grow  grapevines  I  take  well  ripened 
wood,  soon  after  the  foliage  falls;  use 
two  eyes  to  a  cutting,  tie  25  in  a  bunch 
and  bury  them  in  the  earth  bottom  end 
up,  with  the  top  ends  two  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Cover  them 
with  two  or  three  feet  of  earth  and  a 
heavy  mulch  over  that.  As  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  remove  the  mulch  and  sur¬ 
plus  earth  and  leave  until  corn  planting 
time.  When  taken  out  the  cuttings  will 
be  well  callused  and  sometimes  new 
roots  well  started  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  cutting  when  changed  right  side  up. 
They  should  be  planted  in  mellow  earth 
in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  one  foot  in 
the  row,  with  the  top  bud  just  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  great  care  being  taken 
not  to  let  cutting  dry  even  the  least.  They 
should  be  cultivated  every  week  until  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  or  until  the  foliage  covers  the 
ground.  The  cuttings  can  be  packed  in 
green  wood  sawdust  and  kept  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  until  Spring  instead  of  burying  them. 
A  sandy  loam  with  a  southern  slope  is 
preferable  to  heavy  clay  or  even  black 
prairie  soil.  Ground  that  will  produce 
100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is  poor 
enough  to  grow  grapevines  if  you  want 
gilt-edged  success.  s.  e.  hall. 

Illinois. 

The  present  time  is  as  good  as 
any  to  make  grape  cuttings.  They 
should  be  cut  from  sound,  well-rip¬ 
ened  wood,  into  lengths  of  three  buds, 
cutting  close  to  the  lower  bud  and  an 
inch  or  so  above  the  upper  bud.  Tie  in 
bundles  of  50  or  100,  with  soft  wire; 
string  is  liable  to  rot  and  let  the  bundles 
loose.  Dig  a  trench  a  foot  and  one-half 
deep  in  soil  that  is  dry;  that  is,  where 
water  will  not  settle  and  stand  in  the 
trench.  Place  the  bundle  of  cuttings  in 
the  trench  top  downward,  packed  closely 
together.  Cover  with  earth,  and  just 
after  the  ground  freezes  a  little,  cover 
with  coarse  manure.  As  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  in  the  Spring,  remove  the 
manure  and  a  part  of  the  soil,  leaving 
only  two  or  three  inches  over  the  ends 
of  the  bundles.  By  the  middle  of  May  or 
the  first  of  June,  the  ends  of  the  cuttings 
will  be  callused  over,  and  little  rootlets 
will  have  started  on  most  of  the  cuttings. 
Now  dig  up  and  plant  out  in  rows  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  of  cultivation  with 
a  horse,  if  growing  quite  a  quantity;  oth¬ 
erwise  closer,  and  cultivate  with  a  hand 
cultivator.  Plant  about  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  getting  all  the  cutting  in  the 
soil  except  three  or  four  inches.  Any 
good  soil  will  grow  roots,  but  a  loose 
sandy  loam  is  preferred.  It  is  easier  to 
cultivate,  holds  moisture  better,  and  the 
roots  come  out  easier  when  they  are 
wanted.  If  I  wanted  3,000  No.  1  vines, 
I  would  put  out  at  least  10,000  cuttings, 
for  all  the  cuttings  do  not  make  good 
roots.  E.  C.  GILLETT. 

New  York. 

The  sooner  the  inquirer  cuts  the  wood 

from  the  vines  the  better.  It  should  be 

cut  before  the  first  of  January,  or  before 

severe  cold.  Cut  the  cuttings  from 

strong,  well-ripened  wood  from  two  or 

more  buds,  or  eight  to  10  inches  long. 

Cut  close  to  the  bottom  bud  or  eye,  and 

from  one  to  two  inches  from  the  top  bud. 

Tie  in  bundles  of  about  100,  and  pack 

away  in  sand,  or  sawdust  will  do,  and 

place  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  bury  below  frost 

in  high  dry  soil.  As  early  in  Spring  as 

practicable  plow  and  mellow  the  soil  eight 

to  10  inches  deep.  The  best  soil  is  a 

sandy  loam.  Mark  it  off  2j/j  to  three 

feet  apart,  and  with  a  small  plow  or  some 

other  tool  make  furrow  about  as  deep  as 

the  cuttings  are  long,  and  place  them 

against  the  straight  side  of  the  furrow 

about  three  inches  apart.  Put  on  enough 

soil  to  fill  furrow  about  half  full;  then 

* 


tread  or  firm  the  soil  by  some  means  very 
solid  about  the  cuttings;  then  pull  in 
remainder  of  soil  so  that  the  top  bud  is 
even  with  the  loose  soil.  It  is  important 
to  have  the  cuttings  about  all  the  same 
length  and  the  top  bud  nearly  even,  or 
some  will  be  covered  too  deeply  and  oth¬ 
ers  not  enough.  If  a  few  buds  are  slight¬ 
ly  covered  ,  no  harm;  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  have  the  soil  very  firm 
around  the  bottom  of  the  cuttings.  Cul¬ 
tivate  well,  the  same  as  for  any  hoed 
Crops.  CHAS.  BLACK. 

New  Jersey. 

Wood  or  canes  of  this  year’s  growth 
should  be  removed  soon  after  freezing 
weather  in  Fall;  before  New  Year’s  is 
supposed  to  be  best.  Cut  into  lengths  of 
eight  to  12  inches,  having  at  least  two 
buds,  one  within  one-quarter  inch  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  cutting  and  another  one 
and  one-quarter  inch  from  the  upper  end. 
Cutting  this  way  is  found  in  practice  to 
be  the  most  expeditious  and  also  insure 
against  cuttings  being  planted  wrong  end 
up.  Tie  in  bundles,  store  in  damp  sand, 
earth  or  sawdust,  away  from  frost  till 
Spring.  Plant  in  good,  rich,  deep  soil  as 
soon  in  Spring  as  it  is  in  good  condition. 
Cultivate  and  keep  hoed  clean  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  A  good  way  to  plant  or  set  the 
cuttings  is  to  plow  a  deep  furrow,  set  the 
cuttings  about  four  inches  apart  against 
one  side  with  the  upper  buds  just  above 
surface.  Fill  in  and  tramp  the  soil  down 
firmly.  Strike  another  furrow  18  inches 
to  three  feet  distant,  and  so  on  till  all 
are  planted.  Sixty  to  90  per  cent  should 
grow.  The  growth  will  vary  considerably, 
so  the  plants  will  grade  as  extras,  No.  1, 
No.  2,  and  culls.  Dig  in  the  Fall  and 
store  as  the  cuttings  were  stored. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  I.  loop. 

A  Parcels  Post  Argument. — As  to  the 
parcels  post  question  permit  me  to  give  you 
a  little  illustration.  I  just  had  a  four-ounce 
bottle  of  medicine  sent  to  me  by  mail  in  a 
mailing  tube  from  the  city,  for  which  I  paid 
20  cents  postage.  The  distance  is  22  miles. 
It  is  true  I  could  have  sent  this  same  bottle 
to  San  Francisco  for  the  same  postage,  but 
if  the  railroad  could  charge  $30  fare  for  22 
miles  and  justify  this  charge  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  I  could  go  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
same  ticket  we  would  either  call  them  luna¬ 
tic's  or  thieves.  We  force  the  railroad  to 
transport  us  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile, 
localise  we  are  the  people,  and  the  peonle  are 
the  government,  but  the  same  government 
charges  an  outrageous  price  for  forwarding  a 
small  package.  I  hope  the  awakening  of 
China  will  be  contagious,  and  we  catch  it  from 
them,  and  your  innovation  will  be  a  success. 
Hammer  away,  dear  sir,  Home  was  not  built 
in  one  day,  but  it  teas  built.  e.  d. 


Get  Out*  Three  little  Book % 
On  *‘More  Corn”  and  the 


Corn 

Planter 


Just  write  a  postal 
with  your  name  and 
addresa  BO  we  can 

put  you  on  the  _ 

“Dooro"  Free  Mailing  List.  Then 
you’ll  keep  Informed  on  all  the 
latest  Improvements  and  valuaa 
In  farm  implements. 

ltlght  here  is  the  New  Deero 
No.  8  Edge  Drop  Corn  Planter. 
You  ought  to  kuow  all  about  it. 
It's  the  moat  famous  double-row 
combination  chock-row  plantar  or 
drill  of  today. 

Most  Progressive  Farmers  and 
Planters  won't  have  any  other. 
Best  informed  dealers  refuse  to 
consider  handling  any  other. 
Investigate  the  time-saving  and 
profitable  reasons  why. 

Checks  Corn  or 
Beans  In  Rows  Both 
Ways  Or  Drills 

Deere  genuine  edge  selection  of 

corn  gives  highest  accurncy  of 
drop  attainable  and  It  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  proven  that  accuracy  of 
planting  means  big  Increase  in 
yield.  Main  seed  shaft  driven 
directly  by  traction  wheels  Instead 
of  by  check-row  wire  like  many 
others.  That  does  away  with  all 
side  draft  and  besides  saves  wire 
and  machine.  Change  from  hill 
to  drill  made  Instantly  without 
leaving  seat. 

Comes  Complete 
Ready  to  Plant  With 

We  make  plates  for  all  kinds  Of 
corn  and  furnish  any  live  sets 
wanted  without  extra  charge. 
Eighty  rods  annoaled  stool  check 
wire  with  automatic  reel.  Any 
distance  between  buttons  from  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  If  so  ordered.  All  these  and 
many  other  points  fully  explained 
and  shown  in  our  free  booklets. 
Ask  for"More  Corn  Book”No.  938. 


From 
Book  on 
“Moro 
Corn " 


Froo 

Leaflet 


Free 

Pocket 

Ledger 


Deere  A  Mansur  Co.,  Moline,  III. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

: 

^  NO 
cnl  more 
><r  use 

w-3  FOR  J- 
C_>  PLOW, 
Jointed  Pole  takes 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 


'  JOINTED  POLE  COTA, 

^ • SENDFOR 
CIRCULAR3T0  THt 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
,  •»  CO- 

'  HICGANUM 
"C0NN.U.&A. 

all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in. deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 
pUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  30  Main  St.,  Hlgganum.  Conn. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  ON  EASY 
PAYMENTS. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

SHEPARD  &  HAVELL,  Box  2215-S,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 
IN 


THREE 
SIZES. 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  Weguarenteeitwill 
cut  more  then  20  men  sewing  by 
bend.  Cake,  ere  cutuuliorm, 

of  any  aizo  end  thiclcneaa.  One  _ 

men  end  a  horse  will  cut  more  ice  In 
a  day  then  the  ordinary  farmer  end  dairy 
man  can  uas.  You  can  cut  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  In  two  days  nseL 
Ask  (or  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE.  WIS 

Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

From  1  to40H.  P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  reed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Send  for 
catalog. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


CHAIN  HANGING  I 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  Invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

oala  hv 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestvllle,  Conn. 


sss: 


WARRINER’S 


.CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 

SMITH'S  SELF-ADJUSTING 
SWING  STANCHION. 

Thousands  in  use.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO.. 
Cor.  Lake  and  Water  Sts., 
Elmira,  New  York. 


ENGINE 


FOR  FA  RM  AND  SHOP  WORK.  Run 
Separators.  Corn  Shredders.  GrisliMills 
Pumps,  Dynamos,  etc.  Start  wilhoul 
cranking;  no  cams  or  gears.  Burns 
Alcohol,  Kerosene,  and  Gasoline. 

All  sizesi  n  slock;  2  lo  20  horse- 

f ower.  Steel  connecting  rods.anh- 
riclion  bearings;  no  vibration. 

Write  loriree  catalogue 


DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 

*4*ptLLEVUE  a vc.  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.8.A. 


Don't  Pay  Two 
Prices  for  your 
Gasolim 
Engine 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Factory 
and  Save  from  $25.00 to  $30.  OO 

Be  your  own  dealer,  and  keep  the 
profit  in  your  own  pocket. . 

Select  your  engine  and  try  it  thirty  days 
free.  Remember  our  engines  are  the 
best  In  the  world  and  are  sold  under  our 
binding  guarantee. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  free 
trial  proposition. 

The  Caldwell  &  Hallowed  Mfg.Co. 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


T  Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161, 39  Cortlandt  St..  Now  York. 


V 


Dandy  Hay  Knife 

Best  Hay  Knife  made.  Combination  hand 
and  foot  power.  With  it  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  two  men  using  any  other  knife, 
thus  saving  one  day’s  wages.  Can  bo  used 
for  cutting  sod  from  ditches.  lily’s  Hay 
Knife  has  many  ad  vantages  over  other  kinds. 
For  sale  by  dealers.  Look  for  the  name 
‘'Ely’s  Dandy”  on  blade.  Write  for  catalogue, 
tx  THEO.  J-  ELY  MFG.  CO. 

A  V  Dept.  D,  Girard,  Pa. 


your  hens.  Feed 

■  ■  I  I  Wm  them  fresh  cut  green 

■  ■  V  ■  ■  bone  and  youMl  get 

more  eggs— you’ll  get 
TfJ  GET  in  winter  when 

u  u  eggs  are  worth  while. 
m ■-&  mm  The  Standard  Green^^^™* 
IWV  If  K  t  Hone  Cutter  prepares  bone  right 

■  ^^foijfeeding, quickly— easily.  Prices 


EGGS| 


$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee- 
sent  on  trial.  Write  rot 


or  catalog. 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.Milford.Maas. 


BEEN  BONE  MAKES  EGGS 


Lots  of  them,  because  it  is  rich  in 


Srotcin  and  all  other  egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the 
icks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

cuts  all  kinds  of  bone,  with  adhering  rr,.*at 
and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  line.  Automatic 
feed, open  nopper,  never  clogs.  Cac’lg  free. 

F.W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mas*. 


lit  LATEST  MODEL 

iviniYXY  BONE  CUTTEF 

1 0  Days  Froo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 


Make  Your  Farm  Wagon-" 
Ride  Easier  and  Last  Longer 

It  doesn’t  take  150  second*  to  slip  a  pair  of  Harvey  Holster 
Springs  under  your  wagon-bed  and  forever  end  the  continual  bump¬ 
ing  and  wear  and  tear  which  soon  puts  any  wagon  out  of  business. 
You  can  save  many  a  dollar  by  marketing:  your  potatoes,  eggs,  fruit, 
etc.,  in  a  wagon  that  doesn’t  jam.  break  and  bruise  them,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  truck-buyers  pay  ^  to  %  less  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
.  .  which  are  marketed  in  a  wagon  without  springs.  With  Harvey  Springs 

on  your  wagon  you  can  bring  homo  furniture*  glassware*  etc.,  without  getting  it  scratched  or  smashed  to  pieces. 
Why  not  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  ride  easily  and  comfortably  on  long-lasting  Harvey  Springs? 

II  A  P\/FY  RAT  CTPP  QPPTNHQ  are  scientifically  made,  leaf  by  leaf,  from  the  very  best 
Y  Xj  X  Uv/LiO  X  Lilv  OI  XVXInVju  tempered  steel.  Wo  positively  guarantee  every  pair 
to  give  satisfaction  in  every  way.  TRY  THEM  AT  OUR  RISK!  We  want  you  to  use  Harvey  Springs  on  your 
wagon  FREE  for  30  days  to  find  out  for  yourself  that  they’re  everything  we  claim— just  as  good  as  wo  tell  you  they  are. 
This  trial  w  on’t  cost  you  a  penny.  Drop  us  a  postal,  giving  weight  of  your  heaviest  load  and  your  dealer’s  name,  and 
we’ll  send  you  our  catalogue  and  arrange  with  him  togii  e  you  a  set  on  oO  Days’  Free  Trial.  Bo  sure  to  write  TODAY 
■■a  — bofore  sou  lay  down  this  paper.  Harvey  Spring  Co.,  440  17th  St.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


ROOFS  THAT  NEVER  WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs 


absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid 
rock .  they  are  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure  cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting1 
and  coating  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Suitable 
for  all  buildings,  new  or  old.  First  cost — only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  good  money  for  poor 
roofing.  <|WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  "ROOFS.”  It  will  save  you  money. 

Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  COMPANY, 

Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
saw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
famous  5  H.  P. 

Ahenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device; 
most  handy  and  dependable  engine*  Gives  no  trouble  in  starting  in  coldest  weather.  Engine  can  be  used 
(or  any  other  work — easily  dctachd  e.  We  make  a  full  Hue  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
Don't  buy  until  you  got  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  to-day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTM INSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 
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December  ?, 


NOTliS  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Siberian  Iris. — One  of  the  most 
distinct,  attractive,  and  possibly  the  eas¬ 
iest  to  grow  of  the  many  species  of  her¬ 
baceous  Iris  is  I.  Sibirica,  growing  in  its 
wild  state  in  moist  places  over  a  vast 
range  of  territory,  from  Central  Europe 
to  eastern  Siberia,  and  even  Korea.  It  is 
thoroughly  hardy,  and  thrives  well  every¬ 
where,  under  the  most  ordinary  garden 
conditions.  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
of  elegant  form,  as  shown,  about  half 
natural  size,  in  Fig.  451,  page  887.  They 
are  borne  on  long,  graceful  stems,  much 
overtopping  the  elegant,  tufted,  grassy 
foliage,  which,  in  vigorous  specimens,  is 
often  two  feet  long,  and  are  produced  in 
such  profusion  that  hundreds  are  open  at 
the  same  time.  The  prevailing  color  is 
bright  violet  purple,  with  veinings  of 
white  and  gold.  There  are  several  quite 
distinct  botanical  forms,  the  best  being 
sold  as  Orientalis.  It  is  very  strong  in 
growth,  forming  clumps  as  tall  and  large 
as  a  good-sized  sheaf  of  wheat.  The 
blooms  are  larger  than  the  type  and  of 
more  circular  outline,  deep  blue-purple  in 
color,  but  are  scarcely  as  lasting.  The 
young  leaves  and  the  spathe  valves  about 
the  unopened  blooms  are  reddish  in  color, 
and  contrast  well  with  the  deep  green  of 
the  stems  and  older  foliage.  This  fine 
form  is  said  to  abound  chiefly  in  Man¬ 
churia.  Koreana  is  dwarfer  in  growth, 
but  exceedingly  floriferous,  the  blooms  be¬ 
ing  of  a  particularly  pleasing  shade  of 
violet  blue.  Alba  is  a  white-flowered  va¬ 
riety,  slight  and  graceful  in  form.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  lightly  veined  with 
brown  and  pale  purple.  Alba  maxima 
produces  much  larger  blooms,  white  with 
very  faint  blue  reticulations  on  the  “falls” 
or  horizontal  petals.  The  gem  of  the 
white-flowered  kinds,  however,  is  Snow 
Queen,  which  appears  to  be  allied,  in  its 
robust  habit  of  growth,  to  Orientalis.  The 
foliage  is  tall  and  broad  for  the  species, 
while  the  blooms,  which  are  remarkably 
broad  and  full,  are  clear  white  with  gold- 
yellow  blotch  at  base  of  falls.  Blue  King 
and  Grandis,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
just  as  large  flowers,  deep  rich  blue, 
blotched  with  bronzy  yellow.  The  plants 
we  have  grown  under  these  names  are 
quite  similar — perhaps  Blue  King  is  the 
better  of  the  two.  There  are  other  freak¬ 
ish  but  interesting  forms,  such  as  Acuta, 
with  narrow  twisted  petals,  blue  and 
white;  Compacta,  dwarf  and  grassy  in 
habit,  but  bearing  profuse  light  blue 
bloom  on  crowded  stems,  and  Flore-ple- 
no,  a  dark  blue  double-flowered  variety, 
and  one  with  variegated  foliage.  All  are 
of  easy  culture  and  useful  for  cut  blooms 
as  well  as  decoration  of  the  garden.  The 
varieties  for  sale  in  this  country  cost 
from  20  to  35  cents  each.  They  may 
readily  be  increased  by  division  after  the 
clumps  have  attained  strength,  and  seed¬ 
lings  can  be  grown  without  difficulty,  be¬ 
ing  usually  quite  true  to  type.  Several 
hundred  cross-bred  seedlings,  blooming 
last  Summer  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  made 
a  brilliant  display  and  developed  a  few 
pleasing  new  varieties. 

Delavay’s  Iris. — A  comparatively  new 
and  very  ornamental  ally  of  the  Siberian 
Iris  is  I.  Delavayi,  from  the  province  of 
Yunnan,  China.  It  is  named  in  honor  of 
the  noted  missionary  and  explorer,  Abbe 
Delavay,  who  first  brought  it  to  notice. 
It  is  of  easy  culture,  but  appears  to  re¬ 
quire  more  moisture  in  the  soil.  It  forms 
a  strong  dense  clump,  two  or  more  sea¬ 
sons  after  planting.  The  narrow  leaves 
are  nearly  three  feet  long,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  flower  stems  occasionally  rise  to 
a  height  of  five  feet.  These  stems  are 
hollow,  like  those  of  I.  Sibirica,  all  other 
Irises  having  solid  stems.  The  blooms 
are  deep  violet  in  color,  two  inches  and 
over  across,  and  very  elegant  in  form,  the 
falls  being  pointed,  and  bordered  with 
violet-and-white  spotted  wings.  Dela¬ 
vay’s  Iris  appears  hardy  on  the  Rural 
Grounds,  surviving  the  last  two  Winters 
without  protection.  It  seems  close  enough 
to  the  Siberian  Iris  to  hybridize  with  the 
latter,  but  our  trials  were  not  rewarded 
with  fertile  seeds.  The  blooming  time 
is  late  June,  filling  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  German  and  Japan  Iris  va¬ 
rieties. 

A  New  Jelly  Plant. — Hibiscus  sab- 
dariffa,  otherwise  known  as  Roselle  or 
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Jamaica  sorrel,  a  botanical  relative  of  the 
cotton  and  okra  plants,  and  a  native  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  is  being  recom¬ 
mended  for  culture  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  United  States  as  a  substitute  for 
the  cranberry.  The  portion  used  is  the 
flower  calyx,  which  does  not  wither  like 
those  of  cotton,  gumbo  and  other  mallows 
as  the  seed  pods  form,  but  remains  and 
turns  dull  red,  finally  becoming  thick  and 
fleshy.  The  seed  pod  never  becomes  edi¬ 
ble,  but  these  fleshy  calyces  are  picked 
when  mature,  yielding  when  cooked  gen¬ 
erous  amounts  of  rich  red  jelly  of  keen, 
pleasant  acid  flavor,  closely  resembling 
that  made  from  the  familiar  cranberry 
and  used  for  similar  purposes.  Roselle  is 
apparently  the  only  known  plant  having 
an  edible  calyx.  In  other  food  plants  the 
leaves,  stems,  seeds,  pods,  fruits,  roots 
and  tubers,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  freely 
used,  but  Roselle  stands  alone  in  its  pe¬ 
culiar  jelly-yielding  blooms.  They  are 
abundantly  produced  after  the  plants 
have  gained  sufficient  strength,  and  are 
thought  to  be  well  worth  growing  where 
climatic  conditions  allow.  The  Roselle 
plant  cannot  endure  frost,  and,  in  fact, 
thrives  best  in  hot  dry  localities  where 
there  is  a  growing  season  of  seven 
months  or  more.  It  has  been  cultivated 
with  considerable  success  in  Florida  and 
California,  having  been  introduced  about 
15  years  ago  from  the  West  Indian  Isl¬ 
ands,  but  attempts  to  grow  it  inland  have 
generally  failed.  The  writer  tested  plants 
in  Central  Tennessee  in  1898,  and  though 
they  made  a  good  growth,  blooms  came 
so  late  in  the  season  that  no  calyces  of 
the  characteristic  fleshiness  were  formed. 
The  Roselle  plant  much  resembles  a  giant 
okra,  growing  six  feet  high,  with  palmqte 
foliage  and  yellow,  red-eyed  flowers. 
Jelly  and  jam  may  also  be  made  from  the 
reddish  leaf  stems  and  tender  branchlets, 
but  the  quality  is  hardly  equal  to  that 
made  from  the  ripe  calyces.  Roselle  is 
likely  to  be  of  commercial  value  in  only 
a  limited  portion  of  our  country,  but  in 
view  of  a  possible  future  shortage  in 
cranberries,  that  can  only  be  cultivated  in 
favorable  swamp  areas  from  Wisconsin 
and  Maine,  to  West  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey,  it  may  be  well  to  experiment  with 
it  where  the  conditions  appear  to  suit. 
Roselle  jelly  is  easily  made — there  are  no 
seeds  to  strain  out — it  is  agreeable  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  flavor  and  is  claimed  to 
keep  remarkably  well.  It  is  said  to  be 
entirely  healthful,  having  almost  identi¬ 
cal  chemical  composition  with  the  cran¬ 
berry  ;  is  more  easily  grown  in  suitable 
climates  and  may  in  time  become  a  for¬ 
midable  competitor  to  that  indispensable 
accompaniment  to  Thanksgiving  turkeys. 
An  expert  of  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  trying,  by  seed  se¬ 
lection,  to  enlarge  the  yield  of  the  Roselle 
plant,  and  with  some  apparent  success. 
An  account  of  the  experiments,  together 
with  all  available  information  about  this 
hot-weather  cranberry  appears  in  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  307,  which  may  be  had  with¬ 
out  charge  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Apple  Trees  for  China. — Recent  con¬ 
sular  reports  from  China  give  account 
of  the  successful  introduction  of  western 
orchard  fruit  trees  in  China  by  the  for¬ 
estry  department  of  Kiao-Chau,  the  new¬ 
ly-acquired  German  territory.  Besides 
planting  large  areas  with  forest  trees, 
such  as  Acacias,  oaks  and  pines,  the  de¬ 
partment  has  distributed  over  66,000  ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum  trees  of  the 
most  promising  varieties  to  the  native 
Chinese  farmers,  all  being  eagerly  taken 
for  trial.  The  apple  and  pear  trees  were 
imported  from  Germany,  and  the  cherries 
and  plum  from  Pacific  Coast  nurseries  of 
the  United  States.  The  Chinaman  is  us¬ 
ually  an  ardent  vegetarian,  but  not  a  great 
fruit  consumer,  probably  for  the  reason 
that  his  native  orchard  fruits  are  of  poor 
quality.  Good  peaches  and  apricots  are 
grown  in  China,  but  the  more  important 
pome  fruits  have  never  been  well  devel¬ 
oped.  The  Germans  find  that  the  north¬ 
ern  Chinese  take  kindly  to  high-class 
western  apples,  and  are  likely  to  enroll 
themselves  as  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  Universal  Apple  Consumers’  League 
when  good  fruits  can  be  produced  in 
quantity  at  home.  They  hope  to  make 
the  province  of  Shantung  a  great  fruit 
exporting  country  in  time,  as  the  natives 
are  clever  cultivators  when  they  can  be 
brought  to  see  the  advantages  of  new 
crops.  Germany’s  seizure  of  the  Kiao- 
Chau  peninsula  may  not  be  defensible  in 
international  ethics,  but  if  it  results  in 
the  introduction  of  the  best  occidental 
fruits  into  China,  the  end  may  in  time  be 
held  to  justify  the  means.  w.  v.  f. 
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You  must  know 
what  a  roof  is 
made  of,  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  it 
will  last. 

You  know  Gen- as' -co  Ready  Roof¬ 
ing  lasts  indefinitely  because  it  is  made 
of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt,  the  abso¬ 
lute  and  perpetual  waterproofer,  which 
neither  rusts,  rots,  dries-out  or  cracks. 

You  don't  know  how  long  “secret 
compound,”  “special  formula”  and 
such  roofings  will  last.  And  you  can’t 
afford  to  buy  what  you  don’t  know 
about.  Refuse  all  substitutes. 

Write  for  reasonable  Book  10  of 
Gen-as'-co  Ready  Roofing — the  roof 
you  know ;  and  the  roof  that  lasts. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
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Chicago 


BIGGER  PROFITS 

Cook  the  food  you  feed  your  horses,  cattle,  pigs  and 
poultr  y  and  the  result  will  he  increased  productive¬ 
ness.  It’s  cheaper  tlian  feeding  raw  food.  A 

Farmers’Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

is  all  that’ s  required.  This  is  the 
best  cooker  made,  inexpensive, 
economical,  and  it  will  last  a 
long  while.  Can  be  used  for 
many  purposes.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  c  ,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 
Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide 
or  skiu  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe,  rug, 
ooat  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  when 
so  ordered.  ...  ,  ,  , 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wildT  and  domestio 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

We  make  and  Bell  Natural  Black 
Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes,  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  fur  lined  coats;  also  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  all  important  to  the  man 
/who  sprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19 — just  out. 

K.  H.  DEYO  6  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
vve  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MOBLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


XSAN  JOSE  SCALER 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  remedy 
for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply  mixing 
with  water.  We  also  sell  Spraying  Outfits. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  • 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  an* 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jackot  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal- 
drons,  etc.  s*r  Bend  for  circulars. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  OO..  Batavia,  lli 
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FUMA 


■  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
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Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
•‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

theirgrlnd  “f^g  BiSUlptlide”are  doing" 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N\  Y. 


Don’t  Stop 

to  ask  your  neighbor  to  help  lift  a 
heavy  load,  stretch  your  wire  fence, 
lift  your  injured  or  sick  animals, 
butcher,  or  lift  wagon-boxes— use  a 

Burr  Self-Locking  Tackle  Block 

and  save  your  time  and  the  labor  of 
I  two  or  three  men.  Capacity  600  to 
6000  pounds.  .Ask  dealer  or  write 

I  Burr  Mfg.  Co.  170  Viaduct,  Cleveland,  O* 


TANKS  AND  TOWERS 

made  by  Caldwell  have  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  Cypress  and  strength  qt 
steel,  making  them  wear  a  Jile- 
time  and  stand  any  storm.  1  hey 
make  your  water  supply  secure  1<  >r 
all  time.  They  are  doing  it  for 
hundreds  of  others,  many  near 
you,  and  will  for  you.  Illustrated 
catalogue  for  the  asking. 

\Y.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanks  (“MS?)  Towers 
Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  t 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO., TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Well 
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Jflarlin 

LlERE’S  good  news  for  the  boys  and  the  grown- 
—  il  ups  as  well.  We  have  produced  a  Feather¬ 

weight  .22  repeating  rifle-a  gun  that  weighs  but  3V&  lbs.  and  sells  at 

*  Pnh  has  fiie  popular  sliding  fore-end  or  “pumD”  action,  has  all  the 
fllarfifl  special  features  and  is  made  of  first  quality  material 
throughout.  The  barrel  is  special  steel  deeply  nfled  with  Ballard 
system,  guaranteeing  accuracy  and  long  wear.  The  receiver  and  all 
working  parts  are  of  tool  steel,  free  from  flaws  and  hardened. 

The  rifle  shoots  the  inexpensive  .22  short  cartndge,  but 
with  an  extra  carrier  takes  .22  long-rifle  cartndge,  making 
die  gun  deadly  to  hawks,  foxes,  badgers,  etc. 

The  “  77larfirt  Book”  Is  full  of  live  information 

for  gun  loverund  sportsman.  Every  up-to-date  shooter  needs 
it.  Send  for  ittoday.  FREE  for  3  stamps  postage. 

77ie 7ffar///i  firearms  Co.> 

157  Willow  St.,  New  Haoen’  Conru 


Sure  Death  to  San  Jose  Scale 


It’s  cheap  and  effective.  Easy  to  use.  Non-corrosive  and  non-clogging. 
“SCALECIDE”  contains  more  oil  and  less  water  than  any  other  commercial 
spray.  We  can  prove  it.  50-gallon  barrel  at  your  station,  if  east  pi  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  $25  cash.  Smaller  packages  if  you  wish. 

Write  now  for  Special  Booklet  N  It’s  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


There  has  been  a  lively  run  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  comments  of  late.  To-day  there 
is  a  flood  of  rain  changing  to  sleet.  With 
the  corn  and  cabbage  still  mostly  outside 
it  is  not  the  most  cheerful  thing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  our  own  farm  prospects.  Of  course 
the  silo  men  will  be  telling  how  we  would 
feel  if  that  corn  had  been  cut  into  a  silo 
two  months  ago.  As  we  are  situated  we 
think  we  have  better  use  of  the  dry  stalks 
and  grain — though  there  is  little  dryness 
about  them  just  now.  But  here  is  a  man 
from  New  Jersey  with  a  proposition: 

I  can  buy  from  a  local  hay  press  rye  chaff 
at  $1  a  ton.  Will  it  pay  me  to  cart  this 
2Vi  miles  and  put  in  barnyard  for  manure? 

I  have  only  two  cows.  The  quantity  that 
I  would  get  would  probably  be  100  tons  a 
year  (dry  material).  IIow  best  can  I  turn 
this  chaff  into  manure?  Would  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  turn  hogs  in  on  this?  Quite  a  few 
farmers  in  this  locality  who  carry  their  rye 
to  this  press  are  overrun  with  wild  radish. 
Would  I  not  be  running  a  great  risk  from 
this  foul  seed?  Would  the  heating  of  the 
chaff  destroy  the  germination  of  the  seed? 
Farmers  who  previously  bought  this  chaff 
state  that  they  have  had  no  trouble  with 
the  wild  radish  on  their  farms,  r.  m.  d. 

1  should  be  only  too  glad  to  get  the 
chaff  at  that  price.  I  should  use  most 
of  it  for  mulch  around  trees.  Some 
would  be  used  to  absorb  liquids  in  the 
stable  and  the  rest  put  in  the  barnyard 
with  such  manure  as  I  had,  with  a  good 
drove  of  hogs  to  work  it  over.  If  it  is 
kept  fairly  moist  the  hogs  will  quickly 
work  it  up.  I  have  no  doubt  there  will 
be  a  good  many  foul  seeds  in  this  chaff. 
While  fermentation  will  kill  some  of 
them  there  will  be  a  good  many  left  alive. 
With  good  culture  I  think  these  weeds 
can  be  kept  down.  I  would  take  the  risk 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  in  that  chaff. 

The  following  note  from  New  York  is 
like  many  at  hand: 

I  write  to  ask  if  it  is  safe  and  practical 
for  a  dairyman  of  ordinary  intelligence  to 
test  his  cows  for  tuberculosis?  If  so,  where 
can  the  necessary  requisites  and  instructions 
be  procured?  h.  v.  r. 

I  never  tested  a  cow  for  tuberculosis 
and  should  hesitate  to  do  so.  In  theory 
it  looks  simple.  You  take  the  cow’s  tem¬ 
perature,  inject  the  tuberculin,  and  then 
at  the  proper  time  take  the  temperature 
again  to  see  if  it  rises.  This  is  much 
more  complicated  than  putting  a  clinical* 
thermometer  in  a  child’s  mouth  to  see  if 
there  is  any  fever,  or  getting  the  proper 
churning  temperature  of  a  batch  of  cream. 
What  is  “ordinary  intelligence?”  It 
might  be  far  above  ordinary  to  the  man 
who  owned  it,  but  very  ordinary  to  his 
neighbor  who  saw  its  application  without 
prejudice.  If  a  man  had  seen  the  testing 
done  and  could  interpret  what  the  ther¬ 
mometer  told  him,  it  might  be  safe,  al¬ 
though  I  should  want  something  better 
if  I  were  buying  the  cow.  This  testing 
is  a  professional  operation.  I  think  those 
who  have  not  had  experience  would  bet¬ 
ter  not  touch  it.  How  many  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  tried  it? 

Here  is  a  girl  from  Kent  Co.,  R.  I., 
who  does  things : 

Three  years  ago  you  printed  a  recipe 
for  green  tomato  mincemeat  that  I  tried  and 
found  fine.  When  I  told  anyone  about  it 
they  made  fun  of  it,  till  I  gave  them  a 
sample,  then  they  wanted  to  know  how  to 
make  it.  So  I  have  sent  it  far  and  wide, 
and  have  never  found  one  to  dislike  it.  The 
farmers’  women  folk  have  been  telling  about 
what  they  do,  so  I'm  going  to  tell  a  little. 
I  took  the  Cutaway  harrow  and  went  over 
the  ground,  where  the  garden  and  potatoes 
were,  four  times  for  rye.  It  is  rocky,  too. 
But  I  would  jump  off  just  as  the  disk  struck 
and  hop  on  as  soon  as  they  cleared.  I  got 
off  to  turn  and  didn’t  stop  the  horses  for 
anything.  I  also  covered  five  acres  of  rye 
with  a  spring-tooth,  and  used  the  Cutaway 
for  one  acre  of  grass.  I  found  it  much 
easier  than  lots  of  the  work  in  the  house. 

A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER. 

The  world  is  well  filled  with  people 
who  laugh  at  new  things  until  they  get 
a  good  taste.  Then  they  remain  to  pray 
for  another  bite.  A  good  pie  maker  can 
make  almost  anything  go  inside  the  crust 
of  a  mince  pie.  As  for  working  the  Cuta¬ 
way  and  other  tools  our  women  folks 
have  done  that  successfully.  You  are 
wise  to  jump  off  when  going  over  rocks 
and  turning.  On  smooth  ground,  with  a 
steady  team  and  the  machine  weighted 
heavily  a  light  man  or  woman  can  just 
about  dispense  with  the  turning  plow. 
But  if  the  women  work  outdoors  who  is 
to  do  the  housework?  There  are  short 
cuts  here  also.  In  some  families  when 


hard  work  presses  the  “hay  box’’  acts  as 
the  Cutaway  harrow  does  outdoors.  This 
“box”  is  built  so  as  to  retain  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  put  in  an  inside  can.  This 
retained  heat  will  slowly  finish  cooking 
stews,  vegetables,  cereals,  soups  and  simi¬ 
lar  things.  You  put  them  inside  in  the 
morning  and  by  noon  they  are  ready  for 
you.  No  woman  can  expect  to  get  up  a 
dinner  of  four  or  five  courses  and  ride  a 
Cutaway  at  the  same  time.  She  may  be 
able  to  feed  her  family  on  soups  and 
stews  and  get  outdoors.  I  see  they  are 
discussing  .“physical  culture  for  farmers’ 
wives.”  My  observation  is  that  more  of 
them  need  the  mulch  method — a  good 
sound  nap  in  bed. 

This  man  must  be  a  new  subscriber,  or 
he  would  know  about  Cow-horn  turnips. 

I  notice  that  you  have  spoken  several 
t’mcs  recently  of  Cow-horn  turnips.  Can 
you  let  me  know  when  you  planted  and 
for  what  purpose?  g.  w.  t. 

We  sowed  the  Cow-horn  furnips  and 
Crimson  clover  mixed  together  at  the 
last  cultivating  of  the  corn,  about  August 
12.  This  turnips  grows  much  like  a  pars¬ 
nip,  with  a  long  tap  root.  It  is  much 
like  other  turnips  in  quality,  and  can  be 
harvested  if  need  be.  We  leave  it  in  the 
ground  for  green  manuring.  It  is  better 
than  the  flat  turnip  for  this  purpose,  be¬ 
cause  it  digs  down  deep  and  opens  up  the 
soil.  In  this  late,  open  season  both  tur¬ 
nip  and  clover  are  still  growing,  forming 
a  dense  mat  all  over  the  ground.  Most  of 
the  turnips  die  during  the  Winter — the 
Crimson  clover  usually  lives  over. 

Life  Insurance. — I  have  stirred  up  a 
hornet’s  nest  over  this  insurance  propo¬ 
sition.  On  page  591  you  will  find  various 
comments,  and  here  is  a  note  from  an  old 
friend  in  New  York  State.  He  pays 
$79.60  per  year  on  a  $2,000  policy.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  company  allows  him 
$330.36  in  cash  as  earnings  on  what  he 
has  paid  in  15  years : 

In  your  “Notes”  on  page  591  you  ask  if 
anyone  has  paid  out  and  received  their  divi- 
dens,  and  if  so  what  it  amounted  to.  The 
enclosed  official  slip  will  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion  fully.  You  will  notice  that  as  this 
number  was  on  my  own  life  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  reply  intelligently.  On  this  .$2,000 
policy  (20  payment  life— 15  year  distribu¬ 
tion),  I  have  “paid  out”  $1,194,  and  was 
offered  a  cash  dividend  of  $330.36,  or  addi¬ 
tional  paid-up  insurance  of  $583  which  would 
have  made  my  policy  amount  to  $2,583.  The 
cash  value  offered  me,  which  means  the  legal 
reserve,  together  with  the  dividend  appor¬ 
tioned,  if  accepted  by  me  (which,  hy  the  way, 
was  not  accepted),  would  have  made  the  net 
cost  of  my  insurance  for  15  years  at  age  of 
40.  $2.1 8  per  $1,000  per  year  of  insurance. 
Not  very  rank  robbery  was  it  when  you 
come  to  consider  that  fraternal  societies, 
etc.,  are  asking  five  and  six  times  as  much, 
and  only  giving  temporary  protection?  I 
can  also'  say  that  had  my  death  occurred  at 
any  time  after  my  first  premium  was  paid 
my  family  would  have  received  $2,000  cash. 
I  know  of  death  claims  paid  by  this  com¬ 
pany  in  my  own  neighborhood  amounting  to 
over  $14,000  on  small  policies  of  $1,000  and 
$2,000,  some  of  which  had  run  less  than  one 
year,  and  without  delay  or  objection.  Now, 
of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  all  those  old 
companies  could  have  saved  much  more  for 
their  members  than  they  have  saved,  and  no 
one  denies  but  the  money  has  been  used  il¬ 
legitimately  ;  still  we  ought  to  “give  the 
devil  his  due,”  and  not  curse  the  companies 
simply  because  the  man  from  Florida  or  the 
Hope  Farm  man  made  a  contract  which  they 
find  it  unpleasant  to  keep.  They  had  the 
privilege  of  refusing  their  policies  if  they 
saw  it  would  be  burdensome  to  them.  All 
the  old  companies  will  make  loans  on  con¬ 
tracts,  so  the  trouble  experienced  by  the 
Florida  woman  could  he  avoided.  I  believe 
the  Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  Insurance 
did  not  take  effect  till  November  1  last. 

G.  c.  w. 

Buckwheat  for  Feeding. — Here  is 
a  question  from  Louisiana: 

Is  buckwheat  good  for  chickens  and  hogs? 
Can  pigs  be  allowed  free  range  of  the  field, 
or  has  the  seed  to  be  ground  or  cooked  before 
feeding?  I  planted  a  patch  to  see  how  it 
would  grow  In  Louisiana  ;  it  is  two  feet  high, 
branching  and  a  mass  of  seed  and  bloom.  Of 
course  I  know  that  in  the  North  people  eat 
it,  but  not  here,  and  if  I  cannot  feed  it  to 
hens  or  hogs  it  will  be  waste  labor  to  grow  it, 
unless  it  will  pay  to  plow  it  under  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  J.  M.  M. 

I  call  for  information  from  buckwheat 
growers.  Our  folks  are  more  in  the  line 
of  buckwheat  eaters.  We  never  feed 
more  than  one-fifth  buckwheat  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  for  hens.  The  whole  grain  is  stimu¬ 
lating.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  used  for 
hastening  the  moult  in  hens,  and  I  can 
well  believe  it  after  seeing  how  too  many 
buckwheat  cakes  affect  the  human  skin.  I 
have  no  experience,  but  should  not  con¬ 
sider  it  good  pasture.  I  would  thrash  out 
the  grain  or  plow  the  crop  under.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  a  good  green  manuring  crop  on 
poor  ground.  It  grows  fairly  well  where 
most  other  crops  except  rye  would  starve. 
It  has  been  called  the  goat  among  farm 
crops  because  of  its  hardy  habits.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  farmer  could  take  a  piece  of 
ground  where  neither  cow  peas  nor  clover 
would  grow  and  save  it  with  buckwheat. 
The  first  crop  would  make  a  fair  growth. 
Plow  it  under  and  sow  rye.  Plow  the  rye 
under  and  sow  cow  peas.  Plow  the  vines 
under  and  sow  clover.  With  a  fair  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  this  would  give  a  good  seed¬ 
ing,  and  when  you  get  clover  started  you 
have  things  in  your  hand.  But  this  doesn’t 
answer  our  Louisiana  friend.  Buckwheat 
growers  to  the  rescue.  h.  w.  c. 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber 

For  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays, 
and  you  can  do  it  better  than 
the  other  fellow,  with 
9  our  help. 


•m.-TTTTC^ 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 

A  15-year-old 
|  boy  can  operate 
successfully. 
Two  hands  cut 
f  5,000  feet  per  day. 
15,000  mills  in  use 
the  world  over. 
Variable  Feed,  Friction 
Set  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Dors  and  Diamond  Track  produce 
results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  for 
„  catalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P,,  Steam  Engines 
.  -  'and  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Feed 
Mills,  Planers,  Shingle  Mills,  W’ood  Snws  and  Water 
Wheels.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACH  MILL.  MFG.  CO„  Box  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA, 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 
Save3  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 

Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 


Warsaw-Wilkmsoa  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service.  * 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER -ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Bolton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  Itb  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana.  Cuba. 


WHAT  GIFT 

WILL  BE  LONGER  TREASURED  THAN 

WEBSTER’S 

^'INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY? 

USEFUL.  A  conatant  source  of  knowledge. 

It  answers  your  questions  on  new  words, 
spelling,  pronunciation,  etc.;  also  ques¬ 
tions  about  places,  noted  people,  foreign 
words,  and  many  other  subjects. 

RELIABLE.  Ed.  in  Chief  W.  T.  Harris,  for 
H.yearsU.S.  Comr.  of  Ed’n.  Recently  added 
25 ,000  New  Words.  Revised  Gazetteer,  and 
Biographical  Dictionary.  Conatant  emen¬ 
dations  keep  the  volume  abreast  of  the 
times.  2380  Pages.  5000  Illustrations. 
AUTHORITATIVE.  It  Is  the  standard  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Courts,  the  Schools, 
and  the  Press.  THIS  CANNOT  BE  TRULY 
SAID  OF  ANY  OTHER  DICTIONARY. 
ATTRACTIVE  AND  LASTING.  The  various 
bindings  are  rich  and  durable  and  the  paper 
and  printing  are  superior. 

It  is  the  Best  Christmas  Gift. 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary. 

Tnrgi—t  of  onr  abridgments.  Regular  and 
Thin  Paper  Editio’  s.  lllOPageB.  llOOIUusts. 

Write  for  Dictionary  Wrinkles,  Free. 

G.  &  G.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GET  THE  BEST. 


DRAG  SAWS 

.HARDER  MFG.  CO., 
box  11, Cobles  kill, N.Y. 


Hand  and  self  feed,  adapted 
to  steam  or  gasoline  engine,  or 

horse  tread  or  sweep  power. 
Capacity  30  to  60  cord*  » 
day .  dead  for  circular. 


Steel  Wheels 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dowa 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .*.  Havana,  HI. 


ASOLINE  FNGINES 


«“VERKONT-w 
# 

ALL  SIZES  FOR  EVER  V  FARM.NELQ 
STATIONARY  OR  MOUNTED 
Write  for  Circulars  and  Price* 

Stating  YoUT  Need* 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG. .CO ,RUT^,,vS0Nt 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
like  this  saw  saws 

and  last  so  long  a  time, 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 


saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money — then  saw 
your  neighbors'  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shelters,  fodder  cutters,  liuskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now  * 


APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
27  F arflo  Street  Batavia.  Ill..  U.  S.  A. 


LEFFEL 

„  F^rmers  are  coming  back  to  iteam,  the  one  re¬ 
liable  power.  It’s  suited  to  more  kinds  of  work,  is 
cheaper,  surer,  safer,  more 
powerful.  The  old  reliable 
Letfel  engines  are  built  spe¬ 
cially  for 

Farm  Power 
Ser¬ 
vice 

Styles 
and 
Sizes 
for 
All 

Needs 

Furnish  steam  for  many  uses  as  well  as  power. 
Portables  and  on  skids  If  moving  Is  required.  Good 
for  a  man’s  lifetime.  Write  for  book. 

James  Lelfel  &  Co..  Box  210,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  t lie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1907. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Among  the  men  who  deserve  well  of  farmers  every¬ 
where  is  Prof.  Henry  L.  Bolley,  of  North  Dakota.  Prof. 
Bolley  originated  the  method  of  killing  smut  on  seed 
grain  by  using  formaldehyde,  and  treating  seed  pota¬ 
toes  to  prevent  scab.  Let  any  farmer  think  what  it 
would  mean  to  him  if  he  had  no  way  of  destroying 
those  disease  germs,  and  he  will  realize  what  he  owes 
to  Prof.  Bolley.  Is  these  days,  when  the  soldier,  the 
“captain  of  industry”  and  the  so-cajlcd  statesman  oc¬ 
cupy  the  front  of  the  stage,  it  rejoices  us  to  refer  to 
the  men  who,  in  quieter  lines,  serve  their  country — 
often  without  recognition. 

* 

Some  people  keep  a  “Daily  Resolve”  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  their  rooms.  It  is  usually  a  thick  cardboard 
upon  which  are  printed  some  excellent  rules  of  con¬ 
duct.  We  fear  that  some  of  these  good  people  give  the 
card  but  a  hasty  reading  when  they  are  late  and  break¬ 
fast  is  ready,  and  they  feel  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
themselves !  When  trouble  comes  they  give  a  more 
careful  reading.  We  might  suggest  the  following  to 
those  who  hold  some  public  office  in  the  name  of 
“agriculture 

“I  will  this  this  day  remember  that  I  am  not  work¬ 
ing  for  myself ,  but  for  the  people.  I  am  expected  to 
earn  money  and  not  burn  it.  I  was  not  put  on  this 
job  to  see  hozv  much  graft  I  can  get ,  or  how  many 
political  pipes  I  can  lay  down,  but  to  do  fair,  honest 
zvork  for  the  farmers  of  my  State — and  that  is  what  / 
will  do,  or  get  out  of  the  job!” 

* 

There  are  sections  or  “pockets”  large  or  small 
throughout  the  country  where  certain  crops  are  at  their 
best.  Farming  of  the  future,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
States,  means  learning  where  these  places  are,  and 
adapting  the  right  crops  to  them.  For  example,  there 
is  a  small  section  in  the  Hudson  Valley  where  the 
Spitzenburg  apple  grows  to  perfection — the  fruit  is  never 
as  good  elsewhere.  We  know  a  man  who  made  a  great 
success  with  the  Maiden  Blush  apple  on  a  certain  farm. 
He  moved  a  few  miles  away,  and  naturally  planted  this 
variety,  only  to  find  it  quite  inferior  when  it  fruited.  A 
few  years  ago  report  was  made  that  Alfalfa  was  a  very 
doubtful  proposition  in  Vermont.  Now  it  is  found  that 
the  soil  of  the  islands  in  Lake  Champlain  is  well  suited 
to  Alfalfa.  For  some  years  Sweet  clover  has  grown 
spontaneously  there,  and  now  the  Alfalfa  grows  without 
inoculation  for  either  seed  or  soil.  For  years  these 
islands  have  been  noted  for  their  fine  fruit.  Now,  in 
connection  with  Alfalfa  growing,  dairying  has  become 
a  large  industry.  We  venture  to  say  that  these  spots 
of  land  off  in  the  lake  will  grow  richer  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  because  it  has  been  found  that  Alfalfa  will  grow 
there.  That  is  what  has  happened  in  every  section 
where  this  wonderful  plant  has  established  itself.  There 
are  hundreds  of  places  to-day  poor  to  the  verge  of 
abandonment  because  people  have  not  found  the  crop 
best  suited  to  the  soil. 


The  Spokane  Review  prints  the  following  sensible 
remarks : 

What  does  the  young  farmer  run  the  risk  of  losing  when 
be  goes  to  town,  enters  a  saloon  and  takes  a  drink?  Sta¬ 
tistics  prove  that  he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  success  in  farm¬ 
ing.  What  does  he  gain?  Nothing  that  brings  success 
in  farming. 

No  farmer  ever  helped  his  business  or  made  busi¬ 
ness  friends  by  gaining  a  reputation  of  frequenting  a 
saloon.  Of  all  people  on  earth  farmers,  and  especially 
young  farmers,  should  cut  the  saloons  out  of  their  list. 
We  have  seen  how,  in  the  South,  fanners  have  been 
driven  to  support  prohibition  in  order  to  handle  the 
farm  labor  question.  The  liquor  evil  is  even  worse 
among  farm  laborers  in  some  parts  of  the  North.  No¬ 
where  is  there  greater  need  of  strong  temperance  senti¬ 
ment  than  in  farm  homes. 

* 

The  best  object  lesson  in  stock-breeding  is  a  fine 
grade  cow — daughter  of  an  ordinary  scrub  and  a  well- 
bred  bull.  The  contrast  between  mother  and  daughter 
shows  the  quality  of  the  father  as  few  other  things 
can.  We  are  told  that  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  in  this  country  are  purebred.  The  rest  are 
“natives,”  with  more  or  less  of  the  blood  of  some  well- 
defined  breed.  The  grade  or  native  is  the  business 
cow  for  most  farmers  who  cannot  afford  a  herd  of 
purebred  cattle.  The  breeders  of  purebred  animals 
make  definite  claims  about  the  value  of  their  stock.  If 
it  be  a  practical  value  the  best  place  to  demonstrate  it 
is  in  the  herds  of  men  who  keep  cows  for  milk,  meat 
or  butter.  The  superior  grade  cow  is  the  best  evidence 
of  this  value.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  think  one  of 
the  best  displays  at  a  fair  or  cattle  show  would  be  a 
good  bull  with  several  of  his  daughters  by  ordinary 
cows.  Good  pictures  of  such  grade  animals  ought  to 
make  a  good  argument,  yet  we  find  it  difficult  to  induce 
breeders  to  obtain  them. 

* 

There  are  people  who  still  claim  that  those  stories 
of  apple  crops  in  western  New  York  cannot  be  true. 
The  argument  is  about  as  follows :  “I  never  raised 
any  such  crop,  nor  did  any  of  my  neighbors,  there¬ 
fore,  it  cannot  be  done.”  We  would  like  to  ask  what 
proof  will  satisfy  these  critics.  The  director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  says  that  last  year 
brick  and  tile  to  the  value  of  $129,591,838  were  made  in 
this  country.  That  represented  clay  dug  from  the 
ground.  Suppose  we  mentioned  a  case  where  $15,000 
of  clay  was  taken  from  one  acre.  It  might  be  perfectly 
true,  and  it  might  be  true  that  a  reader  had  10  acres 
of  good  brick  clay  on  his  farm.  Yet  that  would  not 
prove  that  he  could  get  $150,000,  or  that  it  would  pay 
him  to  make  brick.  As  for  this  apple  culture,  while 
some  varieties  will  do  fairly  well  almost  anywhere, 
there  are  certain  sections  where  the  crop  is  most  at 
home.  That  is  the  case  in  western  New  York,  and 
the  men  who  produce  these  great  crops  have  spent 
a  lifetime  in  studying  how  to  do  the  work.  Let  a  man 
remember  all  these  things  before  he  puts  his  own  re¬ 
sults  as  the  limit  of  human  possibility. 

* 

Four  years  ago  a  bunch  of  bananas  was  shipped' 
from  Columbia,  S.  C.,  to  a  small  town  in  the  same 
State.  The  bananas  were  damaged  in  shipment  and 
a  claim  was  made  for  $1.75.  The  railroad  disputed  it, 
and  the  case  was  carried  through  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  it  has  been  decided  against  the  railroad. 
Justice  Brewer,  in  writing  the  opinion,  said : 

The  matter  to  be  adjusted  is  one  peculiarly  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  carrier.  It  receives  the  goods  and  has  them 
in  its  custody  until  the  carriage  is  completed.  It  knows  what 
it  received  and  what  it  delivered.  It  knows  what  injury 
was  done  during  the  shipment  and  how  it  was  done.  While 
in  this  case,  the  penalty  may  be  large  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  shipment,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  small 
shipments  are  the  ones  which  especially  need  the  protection 
of  penal  statutes  like  this.  If  a  large  amount  is  in  contro¬ 
versy,  the  shipper  can  afford  to  litigate.  When  there  is  but 
the  trifle  of  a  dollar  or  two  the  shipper  cannot  well  afford  a 
lawsuit,  and  yet  justice  requires  that  his  claim  be  adjusted, 
and  paid  with  reasonable  promptness. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  “little  fellows”  have  a 
chance  after  all.  Usually  the  railroads  and  express 
companies  think  they  can  treat  the  little  man  with 
profound  contempt.  It  is  a  helpful  thing  that  a  case 
involving  a  few  dollars  can  be  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  settled  right. 

* 

One  of  the  best  authorities  on  farming  and  soil  fertil¬ 
ity  west  of  the  Mississippi  writes  the  following  in  a 
private  letter: 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  acid  soils  to  speak  of  and  do  not 
use  commercial  fertilizers,  I  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion 
on  this  subject.  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  in  my 
day  when  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  up  this  vexed  question 
of  commercial  fertilizers.  In  fact,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  they  are  unnecessary  in  our  glaciated  districts 
where  a  proper  system  of  farming  has  been  carried  on, 
and  are  simply  one  of  the  scourges  and  whips  which  the 
Almighty  uses  to  lick  us  into  good  farming. 

The  head  of  the  school  committee  in  “The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster”  laid  down  this  principle — “No  lickin’,  no 


lamin’!”  If  chemical  fertilizers  are  whips  some  of 
our  eastern  farmers  ought  to  be  wise  beyond  their 
years.  We  feel  sure  there  are  plenty  of  places  in  Iowa, 
Kansas  and  Missouri  where  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
would  pay  a  good  profit  if  used  judiciously  with  the 
manure.  We  realize,  however,  how  the  western  people 
feel  about  this  matter.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  was 
asked  to  go  to  a  western  State  and  talk  on  some  of 
the  most  important  things  connected  with  eastern 
farming.  Our  most  important  question  was  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  but  when  the  western  men  learned  that  they 
cancelled  the  engagement  at  once  rather  than  have 
fertilizers  discussed. 

* 

Industry  was  greatly  advanced  when  inventors 
learned  how  to  utilize  the  iron  ores  which  contain  phos¬ 
phorus.  Left  in  the  iron  or  steel  this  phosphorus  made 
a  brittle  metal.  The  simple  plan  of  using  lime  with  the 
melted  iron  ore  made  many  of  these  ores  available,  as 
the  lime  made  a  chemical  combination  with  the  phos¬ 
phorus  and  thus  removed  it.  This  gave  pure  iron  and 
made  a  combination  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  which, 
in  basic  slag,  gives  an  excellent  fertilizer.  Now  we  are 
told  of  a  new  process  for  preventing  rust  on  steel  or 
iron.  The  plan  is  to  treat  the  metal  with  a  form  of 
phosphorus  which  prevents  or  retards  oxidizing.  If  this 
be  true  we  shall  take  the  phosphorus  out  of  the  ore 
and  then  put  a  part  of  it  back  into  the  steel.  But  let 
us  not  be  too  sure  about  this.  A  rustless  steel  is  greatly 
to  be  desired,  but  a  false  story  about  it  might  make  a 
fortune  for  a  faker. 

* 

Eastern  meat  buyers  have  little  reason  for  thank¬ 
fulness  this  year,  when  they  learn  the  prices  of  meat. 
If  meat  producers  had  shared  in  the  rise  in  price  we 
would  feel  better  over  it,  but  figures  do  not  show  it. 
Here  are  average  prices  in  the  New  York  live  stock 
market — covering  a  period  of  16  years. 


PRICES  OF  GOOD  TO  PRIME  STEERS. 


1891 . 
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to 

to 

to 
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.  4.00 
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Now  every  man  who  buys  meat  knows  that  he  is 
paying  more  to-day  than  at  any  time  during  the  past 
15  years  We  keep  an  accurate  account  in  our  own 
family  'and  the  figures  show  that  the  cost  of  meat  is 
25  per  cent  above  that  of  five  years  ago.  In  fact  meat 

prices  are  so  high  that  many  people  of  moderate 

means  can  only  afford  it  once  a  day — the  cheaper  cuts 
at  that.  Flour,  butter,  apples  and  other  foods  are  high, 
but  farmers  who  produce  these  things  receive  at  least 
a  share  of  the  increase.  These  comparatively  low 
prices  for  live  stock,  in  the  face  of  a  rise  in  retail 

prices  of  meat,  are  very  discouraging  to  many  eastern 

farmers  who  are  well  situated  to  produce  beef  or  mut¬ 
ton.  So  long  as  the  price  of  live  stock  and  meat 
are  alike  regulated  by  monopoly  both  producer  and 
consumer  must  suffer.  Some  day  there  will  have  to  be 
a  combination  of  eastern  cattle  men  to  butcher  and 
sell  stock. 


BREVITIES . 

Guilt-edged  success.  Not  an  unusual  brand  these  days. 

White  grubs  in  sod.  We  do  not  know  of  any  better  way 
of  cleaning  them  out  than  to  put  a  few  good  hogs  at  work 
with  the  nose  free  to  dig. 

At  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  pigs  on  clover  pasture 
and  fed  corn  alone  made  cheaper  gains  than  any  other  com¬ 
bination.  Clover  and  corn  are  a  great  pair. 

In  response  to  our  request  people  are  sending  us  valuable 
clippings  from  local  papers.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  keep 
track  of  many  useful  things  which  might  otherwise  escape 
notice. 

A  California  law  forbids  building  a  fire  on  one’s  own 
land  without  first  obtaining  a  permit  from  a  fire  warden.  It 
is  said  that  a  Japanese  was  fined  $25  for  burning  potato 
vines  on  an  80-acre  field  ! 

If  this  “divining  rod"  business  is  based  upon  an  electrical 
action  anything  that  would  shut  off  the  current  from  the 
earth  ought  to  prevent  the  rod  from  turning.  Get  the  “water 
witch’’  to  wear  a  pair  of  thick  rubber  boots ! 

That  rye  chaff,  mentioned  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  has  two 
disadvantages,  which  are,  however,  no  reflection  on  its 
manurial  value.  It  is  very  unhandy  to  load  in  bulk,  and  the 
man  who  did  the  loading  would  spend  most  of  his  spare 
time  picking  rye  beards  out  of  himself. 

Some  of  the  extract  manufacturers  seem  ready  to  declare 
that  Dr.  II.  W.  Wiley  was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  late 
financial  flurry,  presumably  because  he  destroyed  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  coal  tar  flavoring  and  hayseed  strawberry  jam. 
That  sounds  something  like  the  wail  of  the  oleo  men. 

Three  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  the  importance  of  keeping 
farm  papers  up  to  the  standard  and  yet  selling  them  at  a 
price  within  the  means  of  all.  Democratic  ideas  are  making 
headway  in  Russia  largely  through  books  and  pamphlets. 
For  a  time  quite  expensive  books  were  printed.  They  were 
bought  anfi  read  largely  by  the  well-to-do — the  class  which 
had  least  need  of  them.  Finally  the  same  books  were  printed 
so  that  they  could  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  Then  they 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  and  lowly  and  were  read 
and  thought  out.  Anyone  who  is  engaged  in  producing 
agricultural  literature  may  well  think  that  experience  over. 
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A  “RESOLUTION”  AND  A  HISTORY. 

We  have  referred  several  times  to  a  “resolution” 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association 
at  its  last  meeting.  In  many  respects  we  regard  this 
as  the  best  example  of  a  bunch  of  sterile  words  strung 
on  an  impotent  string  that  we  have  on  record.  Since 
this  resolution  was  passed  at  least  15,000  new  names 
have  been  added  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  list.  For  the  benefit 
of  new  and  old  leaders  we  repeat  this  clear  and  cour¬ 
ageous  statement : 

Whereas,  a  certain  agricultural  journal  has  insinuated 
that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  has  encouraged  lax  methods  in  their 
consideration  and  action  on  certain  charges  in  reference  to 
recent  alleged  fraudulent  registration  of  cattle  on  the  hooks 
of  the  Club :  and,  whereas,  the  New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association  insists  that  all  record  associations  shall  maintain 
the  integrity  of  their  record  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  where¬ 
as  the  committee  on  resolutions  of  this  association  has  exam¬ 
ined  copies  of  all  the  affidavits  furnished  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
and  their  finding  in  this  matter,  and  find  that  on  the  facts 
the  Club  could  not.  in  any  way,  take  different  action  than 
it  did.  Ab  clearly  no  case  is  proven,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  in  annual  session  in  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  December  18-19,  1906.  expresses  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  such  criticism,  and  their  regret  that  the  higb 
character  of  agricultural  journalism  should  suffer  on  account 
of  baseless  criticism  directed  against  organizations  seeking 
to  maintain  the  high  character  of  our  farm  animals  and 
thus  promote  the  public  good,  and  we  feel  that  the  great 
body  of  breeders  in  America  all  suffer  because  of  their  base¬ 
less'  attack  on  our  recorded  Integrity. 

There  may  be  25  members  of  this  association  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  man  who  offered  the  “resolution”  last  year 
writes  us  that  he  knew  little  about  it,  but  acted  “at  the 
request  of  certain  friends  of  Mr.  Dawley.”  Our  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  the  Association  attempt  to  pass  the  same 
resolution  again  this  year,  and  that  they  get  their 
members  to  sign  their  name  to  it.  Let  them  get  away 
from  “innuendoes”  and  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  would 
like  to  see  their  names !  Then  we  can  tell  what  they 
represent. 

Ancient  History  To  Date. 

It  was  two  years  ago,  the  2d  of  November,  that  Mr. 
Dawley  sold  those  now  famous  cows  to  Isaac  C. 
Rogers,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.  It  was  three  years  in 
May  last  that  Mr.  Dawley  got  20  head  of  grade  Jersey 
heifers  from  F.  D.  Squires,  of  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  At 
that  same  time  Mr.  Dawley  let  Mr.  Squires  have  six 
Jersey  cows,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  become  as 
famous  as  those  sold  Rogers  when  all  the  facts  about 
them  are  known.  There  are  some  other  dates  previous 
to  these  that  will  have  significance  later;  but  we  go  no 
further  back  for  the  present.  Coming  down  to  more 
recent  dates  it  was  one  year  the  17th  of  November 
since  we  published  the  first  story  of  the  Dawley-Rogers 
controversy.  It  was  July  24  that  the  papers  were 
served  in  those  alleged  libel  suits.  On  October  24  the 
executive  committee  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  investigate  Mr.  Dawley’s  breeding  records  for 
the  past  six  years.  On  November  first  Mr.  Dawley’s 
attorney  came  to  New  York  and  agreed  to  accept  our 
original  demand  for  a  full  and  open  investigation  of 
the  whole  case.  We  accepted  this  overture  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  in  good  faith,  and  as  this  was  all  we  had 
ever  contended  for,  we  said  we  would  not  prejudice  the 
case  by  publishing  any  part  of  the  evidence  until  it 
was  all  submitted,  nor  offer  further  criticism,  provided 
definite  arrangements  for  the  investigation  were  com¬ 
pleted  at  once,  and  the  whole  case  settled  not  later 
than  December  15.  At  that  time  it  was  proposed  that 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  appoint  a  committee  of  investigation 
to  which  all  concerned  become  interested  and  submit 
information  and  evidence.  Since  then  the  Club  has 
concluded  that  it  could  not  become  a  party  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  sort,  as  it  would  probably  involve 
questions  in  which  the  Club  was  not  interested.  The 
Club,  properly  enough,  we  think,  takes  the  ground  that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  equities  between  the  par¬ 
ties.  It  is  concerned  only  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
registry  papers.  So  that  now  the  whole  case  is  back  in 
the  old  ruts,  except  that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  is  preparing 
to  conduct  a  private  inquiry.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Dawley 
is  disbursing  the  annual  appropriation  of  $27,500  for 
the  education  of  the  farmer,  and  the  papers  which  have 
been  put  under  obligation  to  his  system  write  “Honor¬ 
able”  before  his  name,  and  tell  good  stories  of  his 
services  to  the  farmer.  Yet  at  every  institute  held  in 
the  State,  and  at  every  session  of  every  institute,  and 
in  every  hour  of  every  session,  farmers  will  be  asking 
themselves  and  the  instructors  and  each  other  “Did 
Dawley  buy  grade  heifers  of  Squires  in  Jefferson 
County  ?  Did  he  sell  them  as  purebred  registered  Jerseys 
to  Rogers  and  others?”  These  questions  will  be  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  farmers  all  over  this  country 
until  it  is  answered,  and  answered  right.  Meanwhile 
The  R.  N.-Y.  still  stands  by  the  principle  that  every 
man  who  buys  a  registered  animal  has  the  right  to 
know  that  the  papers  fit  the  cows ! 

A  MIGRATION  TO  THE  SOUTH . 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  some  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  plan  of  “farming  both  ends  of  the  country.” 
The  theory  is  for  a  farmer  in  the  North  to  put  his  farm 
into  grass,  grain  or  orchards,  and  spend  six  months 
with  these  crops.  The  Winter  months  he  is  to  go  to 
Florida  or  some  other  southern  point  and  grow  the 
crops  which  are  suitable  there.  This  is  the  theory,  but 
it  doesn’t  always  work  out.  While  the  northern  grass 
or  grain  farm  can  be  left  alone  during  the  Winter  the 
southern  farm  will  require  attention  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  there  must  be  a  worker  at  both  ends.  An 


Ohio  man  sends  us  this  statement  of  a  Winter  pil¬ 
grimage  which  gives  a  new  side  to  it : 

Two  years  ago  I  chartered  a  car,  put  therein  household 
goods  for  a  small  familv.  one  cow  and  325  hens  and  pullets, 
and  sent  it  in  charge  of  the  owner  of  the  furniture  to  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  four  days  thereafter  with  wife  and  daughter  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  passenger  train.  During  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1905,  I  sold  eggs  from  300  of  those  fowls  at  30  cents 
a  dozen  on  an  average  and  realized  $180.  This  paid  the 
rent  of  a  house.  $60 ;  feed  for  hens  and  cow,  $60 ;  and  left  us 
$60  as  a  profit,  besides  the  eggs  used  in  the  family. 

We  want  to  know  more  about  this.  It  is  a  new  idea 
in  American  farming.  As  a  rule,  it  is  risky  taking  a 
cow  direct  from  the  North  to  South,  though  we  think 
the  Florida  climate  would  start  the  pullets  to  laying 
earlier  than  if  they  were  left  in  the  North.  We  expect 
to  have  fuller  particulars  from  this  correspondent.  Let 
no  man  pack  up  a  carload  of  live  stock  and  start  South 
before  he  gets  the  whole  story. 


TOPICS  FOR  THE  STATE  DAIRYMEN. 

We  were  asked  to  suggest  one  or  more  good  topics 
for  discussion  at  the  State  Dairymen’s  meeting  at 
Malone.  We  have  asked  a  number  of  our  readers  in 
northern  New  York  to  name  a  few  things  which  are  of 
vital  interest  to  them.  Here  are  three  good  ones  from 
a  practical  dairyman : 

Are  the  milking  machines  practical  for  the  average  dairy 
farmer? 

Are  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  cattle  clubs,  also  the 
laws  of  the  various  States,  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
the  honest  breeder? 

Can  as  good  an  article  of  butter  or  cheese  be  made  from 
milk  from  cows  fed  on  good  conn  silage  and  clover,  or  clover 
mixed  hay,  as  though  a  well-balanced  grain  ration  were  fed 
with  it? 

There  will  be  more  suggestions,  but  the  Association 
will  find  that  the  second  question  is  the  popular  one. 
The  officers  appear  to  be  just  about  as  willing  to  take 
this  up  as  they  would  be  to  take  the  red-hot  end  of  a 
poker.  They  prefer  to  hand  it  over  to  the  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association.  They  do  not  rank  as 
very  funny  men,  and  yet  they  must  see  how  the  public 
regard  the  joke  of  turning  this  burning  question  over 
to  a  society  dominated  by  the  parties  most  likely  to  be 
scorched  by  it.  Llere  are  a  few  other  suggestions  from 
readers : 

How  shall  we  manage  to  Improve  our  dairies  in  milk 
productiveness,  both  in  quality  (butter  fat)  and  quantity? 

Which  will  last  the  longest  aind  prove  most  satisfactory, 
a  silo  built  square  and  plastered  up  inside  with  cement  or 
the  round  stave  silo? 

What  breed  of  cows  are  best  adapted,  with  ordinary  care 
and  stabling,  to  this  northern  climate  and  will  prove  the 
most  profitable?  w.  s.  o. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  help  question  is  of  most  importance  to  farmers  of  this 
section.  This  is  a  dairy  section,  and  it  is  common  to  find 
farms  of  25  to  35  cows  with  only  the  owner,  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  do  nearly  the  whole  thing.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  farms  here  that  are  abandoned  to  one-horse  farming 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  help,  which  in  many  cases  is  not 
to  be  had  at:  any  price.  Personally,  I  care  but  little  for  the 
whole  institute  outfit,  because  they  do  not  care  whether  the 
papers  fit  the  cows  or  not,  or  how  much  whiskey  and  graft 
there  is  to  diminish  a  farmer's  chances  to  get  help.  The 
farmers  themselves  are  to  blame  for  many  of  their  adverse 
conditions,  and  if  the  State  Dairymen’s  Association  would 
fearlessly  discuss  the  above  statement  I  think  it  would  be 
Interesting  reading.  a.  l.  h. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IIow  can  we  improve  old  meadows  where  land  is  too  rough 
to  plow?  Chemicals,  rock? 

What  kind  of  grass  is  best  for  dry  knolls  where  soil  is 
light? 

Is  native  stock  crossed  with  purebred  better  for  our  cold 
climate  than  purebred  stock? 

As  farmers’  institutes  can  reach  but  few,  how  can  im¬ 
proved  methods  be  taught? 

As  improved  methods  would  bring  better  quality  and  in¬ 
creased  production,  adding  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  should  not  the  State  and  national  government  make 
a  greater  and  more  systematized  effort  to  educate  the 
farmer?  s.  c.  a. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Grain  farming  in  England  has  become  profitable  once 
more.  For  many  years  English  wheat  barely  paid  the 
cost  of  seed  and  culture,  and  large  tracts  of  grain  land 
were  seeded  down  to  pasture.  Englishmen  were  fed 

largely  upon  American  wheat  and  flour,  and  there  has 

always  been  great  concern  about  what  would  happen 
to  the  English  people  in  case  of  a  foreign  war.  One 
thing  that  hurt  the  English  farmer  was  the  low  freight 
on  ocean  traffic.  A  ton  of  wheat  was  carried  for  less 
money  from  New  York  to  London  than  from  Norfolk 
to  London,  only  about  100  miles  away.  It  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  that  these  ocean  rates  will  be  higher,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  a  little  advantage  to  the  English  farmer.  The 

great  demand  for  wheat  screenings  and  inferior  wheat 
for  poultry  food  has  helped  wheat  growers.  The 

Mark  Lane  Express  estimates  that  80.000,000  head  of 
poultry  are  fed  in  Great  Britain.  They  have  made 
such  good  use  of  the  screenings  that  what  was  formerly 
counted  as  a  loss  now  brings  over  $1.75  per  100  pounds. 
Very  likely  the  English  hen  could  handle  the  entire  crop 
at  a  ^ood  profit.  While  the  population  of  the  world  is 
steadily  increasing,  the  production  of  wheat  does  not 
gain.  New  countries  like  China  are  being  opened  to 
flour  markets,  yet  comparatively  few  new  acres  are 
going  into  wheat.  All  these  things  are  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  English  farmers  to  make  money  out  of  wheat, 
and  all  over  the  world  a  like  condition  prevails.  In 
parts  of  this  country  where,  years  ago,  wheat  growers 
thought  they  were  ruined  the  crop  has  become  again 
profitable. 

* 

We  have  the  following  note  from  a  letter  in  Colo¬ 
rado  : 

I  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  valuable  assistance  to  me  in  my 
occupation  of  a  western  ranchman,  having  adopted  many  of 
its  suggestions  that  I  had  looked  upon  as  well  enough  for  the 
eastern  farmer,  but  wholly  out  of  place  to  the  ranchman  of 
the  West.  I  am  on  your  list  to  stay  as  long  as  I  have  the 
price. 

We  do  not  think  anyone  will  dispute  the  statement 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  wider  circulation  than  any 
ether  agricultural  paper.  We  have  one  or  more  readers 
in  practically  every  county  in  the  United  States  and 


Canada,  and  in  most  civilized  countries.  We  also  find 
that  wherever  they  are,  readers  have  taken  up  the  idea 
of  calling  themselves  members  of  the  “Rural  family.” 
This  prompts  them  to  offer  information  freely,  or  to 
ask  for  it  when  needed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  farm¬ 
ers  in  many  Western  States  will  be  forced,  sooner  or 
later,  to  adopt  some  of  the  methods  now  followed  in 
the  East.  The  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  for  example, 
is  growing  in  the  West,  and  farmers  who  wish  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  them  will  save  money  by  studying  the 
question  in  a  paper  which  is  prepared  to  give  the 
methods  of  successful  eastern  farmers. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Tlie  first  members  of  the  Mano  Blanca,  or 
“White  Hand  police  force,’’  were  “sworn  in”  at  Chicago 
November  19.  and  started  on  their  task  of  running  down  the 
suspected  leaders  of  the  Black  Hand  in  Chicago.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Chicago  society  will  be  the  main  branch  of 
national  movement  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  blackmailers  who  have  been  using  the  Black  Hand 
symbol  to  terrify  their  victims.  The  White  Hand  police 
will  be  as  secret  as  the  band  that  it  is  sought  to  stamp  out. 
From  the  many  Italian  societies  in  Chicago  that  have  joined 
the  movement  nearly  500  applicants  were  received  for 
places  as  secret  agents.  Only  a  few  trusted  men  were 
chosen.  .  .  .  Fifteen  thousand  foreigners  left  Pittsburg, 

Pa.,  during  November  for  their  homes  in  Italy,  Hungary  and 
Russia,  taking  with  them  $1 ,500,000  in  cash  and  letters  of 
credit  for  almost  as  much  more  This  month  it  is  expected 
that  as  many  more  will  depart  for  their  homes,  not  to  return. 
After  having  experimented  with  this  labor  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  big  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  Pittsburg 
district  have  decided  against  it,  and  this,  more  than  the 
financial  depression,  is  responsible  for  the  exodus.  The 
T'nited  States  Steel  Corporation  was  the  first  of  the  big 
companies  to  discharge  the  foreign  element  wherever  possible, 
one  lot  of  500  having  been  dismissed  at  the  plant  of  the 
Shelby  Tube  Company  at  Sharon  November  23.  According 
to  the  manufacturers,  one  intelligent  American,  Englishman, 
German  or  Irishman  can  do  the  work  of  two  “foreigners,"  by 
which  is  meant  Italians.  Hungarians  and  Russians.  The 
manufacturers  have  been  paying  the  foreigners  $1.75  a  day 
for  common  labor  and  are  willing  to  pay  Americans  $2  a  day 
for  the  same  work,  because  they  save  money  by  it.  .  .  . 

Two  thousand  cases  of  violation  of  the  postal  laws,  the 
majority  of  them  traced  to  patrons  of  a  tobacco  company 
of  St.  Louis,  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  post  office  in¬ 
spector  at  Chicago,  James  E.  Stuart.  Mr.  Stuart  protested 
against  the  methods  of  this  company  and  several  other 
large  concerns  in  the  country,  by  which  ignorant  persons 
are  led  into  violations  of  the  laws  and  making  themselves 
liable  to  $10  fines  when  a  few  cents  postage  would  evade 
all  trouble.  The  law  violated  is  Section  484  of  the  Postal 
Regulations.  Patrons  of  the  tobacco  company  in  Chicago 
and  other  cities  break  this  law  by  sending  tags  back  to  the 
company  as  fourth  class  matter  with  a  written  request  on 
the  same  package  for  the  kind  of  premiums  desired.  The 
tobacco  company  in  the  past  lias  asked  the  tag  sender  to 
designate  the  premiums  wanted.  The  writing  in  the  pack¬ 
age  places  the  matter  in  the  first  class.  .  .  .  The  Brook¬ 

lyn  Grand  Jury,  which  has  been  investigating  the  affairs 
of  the  Borough  Bauk,  handl’d  down  November  21  indictments 
against  William  Gow.  a  director  and  the  majority  stock¬ 
holder  in  flic  hank  :  Howard  Maxwell,  the  president,  and 
Arthur  D.  Campbell,  the  cashier.  There  are  five  indict¬ 
ments  against  Gow,  two  for  grand  larceny  and  three  for 
overdrafts,  three  against  Maxwell,  two  for  grand  larceny 
and  one  for  forgery,  and  two  against  Campbell,  one  charging 
forgery  and  the  other  larceny.  Maxwell  committed  sui¬ 
cide  November  26.  ...  In  the  Chancery  Court  at  Gallatin, 
Tenu.,  November  32.  Chancellor  Stout  handed  down  a  deci¬ 
sion  revoking  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s  license  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  tlie  State  of  Tennessee.  The  suit  was  brought  under 
the  State  anti-trust  law  and  alleged  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  Standard  against  dea’ers.  .  .  .  United  States 

Steamboat  Inspectors  Walz  and  Hodge,  of  Memphis,  who 
November  20  began  the  trial  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
steamer  Dick  Fowler,  charged  with  reckless  navigation  on 
tlie  occasion  of  President  Roosevelt's  trip  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  on  October  3,  have  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  The  charge  was  preferred  by  Captain  Vanduser  of 
the  Government  steamer  Lily,  one  of  the  boats  which 
escorted  the  President  down  the  river,  and  President  Roose¬ 
velt  sent  a  personal  telegram  to  the  inspectors  ordering  the 
license  of  the  Fowler's  master  revoked  Instantly.  Later  steam¬ 
boat  men  who  were  near  and  saw  the  alleged  recklessness 
of  the  Fowler's  crew  declared  that  the  boat  was  safely  navi¬ 
gated  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  victim  of  apprehension 
where  there  was  no  cause.  .  .  All  the  buildine’S  in  Sul- 

zer’s  Harlem  River  Park.  126th  street  and  2d  avenue.  New 
York,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  November  21  ;  loss  $300,000. 
The  park  was  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Harlem,  and  was  the 
scene  of  many  picnics.  ...  A  large  buck,  followed  by 
seven  female  deer,  created  a  disturbance  in  the  southern 
part  of  Plainfield.  Conn.,  November  24.  The  buck  showed 
fight  and  drove  several  people  indoors.  Robert  and  Lucien 
Weeks,  sawmill  men.  were  driven  from  the  woods  by  the  ani¬ 
mal.  .  .  .  Past  Assistant  Surgeon  Blue  of  the  Marine 

Hospital  Service,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  plague  situation 
in  San  Francisco,  has  reported  to  Surgeon-General  Wyman 
that  the  disease  seems  to  be  on  the  decrease,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  cases  now  being  reported  represent  all  that 
are  occurring  in  that  city.  During  the  first  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber  13.000  rats  were  trapped  and  found  dead  by  the  men 
scattered  about  in  an  effort  to  kill  all  rodents  which  are  in¬ 
fected  with  and  transmit  plague  germs.  Up  to  November 
16,  according  to  the  reports  received  at  the  offices  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service  in  Washington,  there  had  been  96 
cases  of  plague  reported  in  San  Francisco,  from  which  60 
deaths  have  resulted.  The  poisons  used  for  rats  have  in¬ 
cluded  plaster  of  paris  flour,  phosphorus  paste  and  arsenic 
paste.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  arsenic 
and  phosphorus  pastes.  Experiments  which  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  San  Francisco  seem  to  prove  that  these  pastes 
kill  the  rat  in  about  six  or  seven  hours.  A  bounty  of  10 
cents  has  been  offered  for  rats.  The  situation  in  Seattle, 
where  the  occurrence  of  plague  was  reported  to  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  is  entirely  under  control.  The  last  case  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Government  surgeons  appeared  on  October  30, 
making  a  total  on  that  date  of  two  cases.  Bubonic  plague 
is  more  widely  scattered  over  the  world  in  the  opinion  of 
surgeons  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  .  .  .  Thirteen  Italians  were  burned  to  death 

or  suffocated  and  several  others  were  injured  in  a  fire,  possi¬ 
bly  of  Incendiary  origin,  which  wrecked  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  of  the  four-story  tenement  at  Second  Avenue  and  One 
Hundred  and  Ninth  Street.  New  York.  November  25.  As  is 
usual  In  Ifalian  tenement  districts,  the  house  was  crowded 
with  tenants.  In  many  instances  there  were  as  many  as 
eight  persons  sleeping  in  one  room.  Some  of  the  families, 
although  living  in  three  or  four-room  flats,  harbored  several 
boarders  or  relatives.  .  .  .  Fire  started  by  crossed  elec¬ 

tric  wires  in  a  show  window  spread  through  the  department 
store  of  the  William  Windhorst  Company  at  Cincinnati,  No¬ 
vember  25.  One  saleswoman  was  burned  to  death.  Ten 
other  young  women  were  severely  hurt  by  jumping  from 
windows.  The  loss  was  $200,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  be  held  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  January  8  and  9,  1908.  The  following  speakers  from 
out  of  the  State  have  been  secured  :  Prof.  McNeill,  of  Ottawa, 
Can. ;  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  Iowa  State  College,  and  Senator 
Dunlap,  of  Illinois.  _ 

When  a  man”s  chief  ambition  is  to  get  “all  the  law 
allows,”  which  do  you  call  the  easier  job — changing  the  law 
or  the  man? 

The  New  York  Sun  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who  sold  a 
horse.  He  could  get  no  cash  and  so  took  a  note.  “When  I 
went  home  the  other  night  I  told  my  wife  about  selling  fa 
horse.  She  asked  me  what  I  got  for  the  horse.  ‘Oh,  I  got  a 
note,’  I  told  her.  ‘What  good  is  the  note?’  she  asked.  ‘Just 
as  good  as  the  horse,’  I  said.” 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

I  would  not  have  trusted  the  bee  with  a 
sting, 

Nor  the  gnat  with  a  taste  for  meat; 

I  would  not  have  hidden  in  brake  and  ling 

The  adder  that  haunts  my  feet ; 

I  would  not  have  bristled  the  hedge  with 
thorns, 

Nor  poisoned  the  berries  red. 

I  would  not  have  fashioned  the  bullock’s 
horns 

Nor  riddled  the  night  with  dread. 

I  would  not  have  burdened  the  sun  with  spots, 

Nor  put  out  the  moon  so  quickly, 

I  would  not  set  snails  in  the  garden  plots, 

Nor  scatter  the  weeds  so  thickly ; 

But,  knowing  the  world  is  God's,  not  mine, 

I  fancy  the  gnat  and  the  bee, 

The  adder,  the  bush  and  the  horned  kine 

Must  wonder  why  God  made  me. 

— London  Dailv  Chronicle. 

* 

The  recipe  for  sour  cream  pie,  request¬ 
ed  by  a  reader  in  this  State,  is  as  follows : 
To  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  add 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  chopped 
raisins,  one  cup  of  sour  cream  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  cloves.  Cook  until  thick¬ 
ened  in  a  double  boiler.  Fill  a  baked 
pie  shell,  cover  with  meringue  made  from 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  brown  slightly 
in  the  oven. 

* 

Ribbon  bedroom  slippers  are  new  to  us, 
and  very  pretty.  Ribbon  four  inches 
wide,  preferably  of  the  flowered  Dresden 
style,  is  required,  or  a  strip  of  fancy  silk 
may  be  used.  The  lamb’s-wool  soles 
being  selected  of  the  right  size,  the  ribbon 
is  shirred  all  along  one  edge,  and  attached 
to  the  sole  by  over-and-over  stitching  on 
the  inside.  The  join  runs  up  from  the 
toe,  the  seam  being  mitered  to  shape.  A 
casing  is  run  along  inside  at  the  top,  leav¬ 
ing  an  edge  of  ribbon  to  form  a  frill ;  an 
elastic  is  run  through  the  casing  to  draw 
it  up.  A  rosette  in  front  finishes  the 
slipper.  If  additional  warmth  is  desired, 

a  thin  lining  may  be  used. 

* 

German  pumpernickel,  which  is  a 
black  bread  of  most  enduring  quality,  is 
sometimes  ordered  in  certain  forms  of 
dyspepsia.  It  is  made  as  follows ;  At 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening  scald  a  cup  of 
milk  and  add  to  it  a  cup  of  water,  two 
level  fablespoonfuls  lard,  one-third  cup 
sugar,  a  teaspoonful  salt,  and  when  luke¬ 
warm  three  cupfuls  flour  and  a  yeast  cake 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  one-half  gill 
of  lukewarm  water;  let  it  rise  till  light — 
about  three  hours,  then  stir  in  a  table¬ 
spoonfuls  caraway  seed,  and  sufficient  rye 
meal  to  make  a  dough  stiff  enough  to 
knead.  Let  rise  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  knead  again,  place  in  well-greased 
pan,  stand  in  a  warm  place  till  doubled  in 
bulk.  Bake  an  hour. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  long,  loose  coat,  as  shown  in  No. 
5813,  will  be  found  both  useful  and  styl¬ 
ish.  The  coat  consists  of  fronts  and 
backs,  and  is  closed  by  means  of  buttons 
and  buttonholes.  There  is  a  flat  collar 
at.  the  neck  and  roll-over  cuffs  finish  the 
sleeves.  Patch  pockets  are  arranged  on 
the  fronts  and  mean  convenience  and 
style.  For  shorter  length  the  coat  js  cut 
off  on  indicated  lines.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(12  years)  is  4%  yards  27,  3)4  yards  44 
or  3  yards  52  inches  wide  with  2)4  yards 
of  braid.  The  pattern  5713  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of 
age;  price,  10  cents. 

A  very  useful  bath  robe  is  shown  in 
No.  5821.  The  robe  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back  and  is  held  at  the  waist  line  by 
means  of  a  cord  and  tassel,  at  the  neck 
by  means  of  buttons  and  loops  of  cord  or 
braid.  The  sleeves  are  made  in  two  pieces 
each  with  roll-over  flare  cuffs  and  the 
patch  pockets  are  applied  over  the  gown 
and  stitched  to  position.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  6)4  yards  27,  5)4  yards  36  or  3)4  yards 
50  inches  wide  with  5  yards  of  braid.  The 
pattern  5821  is  cut  in  three  sizes,  small, 
medium  and  large;  price,  10  cents. 


A  Good  Salad  Dressing. 

I  wonder  how  many  housewives  real¬ 
ize  the  convenience  as  well  as  economy 
of  always  having  on  hand  a  good  general 
purpose  salad  dessing?  Many  people 
care  little  for  those  made  of  oil,  but  I 
have  failed  to  find  anyone  who  did  net 


5813  Girl’s  Coat,  8  to  14  years. 


relish  this  one;  One  cup  sugar  scant,  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  one  tablespoonful 
mustard,  four  eggs  (with  the  high  price 
we  use  two  eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
flour,  which  we  like  even  better)  well 


beaten  together;  then  add  one  cup  sweet 
milk  or  cream  and  one  cup  vinegar,  all 
in  the  order  given.  Cook  and  put  in  a 
glass  jar.  Will  keep  I  don’t  know  how 
long,  as  I  never  had  any  spoil,  and  have 
kept  it  for  months.  With  this  one  can 
have  plain  potato,  cabbage,  cucumber  or 
Spring  salad,  or  you  may  add  eggs,  or 
any  little  bits  of  ham  or  white  meat. 
Sometimes  I  use  a  little  apple  and  nuts; 
then  again,  I  mix  salmon  ,and  celery,  or 
even  cabbage.  The  other  day  I  ate  a 
salad  that  was  fine,  made  of  celery  and 
bananas.  Tomatoes  with  a  sprinkling  of 
ground  peanuts  are  nice,  berat  hosta. 


Three  generations  ol 
.Simpsons  have  made 


EDDYSTONE 
PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson  •  Eddy  stone 

Solid  Blacks 

The  famous  old  “Simpson”  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

They  are  black,  and  they  stay 
black.  For  65  years  the 
standard  wash  fabric  for  mourn¬ 
ing  dresses  and  black  costumes. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints 
write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you.  De¬ 
cline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystons  M:J.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


.send  FOB  PUB  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 

“A  Kfldek.rn.cvz 


Direct  to  You 


TRADL-MAPK  PEGISTERED 


at  actnal  fi 

jobbers' 


il  factory  prices.  Yon  save  from  85  to  *40.  because  yon  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers’ 

’and  middlemen’s  profits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 

oon  n _ _  You  not  only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 

ODu  Uays  Appnovai  exceptionally  klghquality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  Iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  in  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best( 
equipped  stove  factoriesln  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  is  carefully  Inspected  and  wo  know  It  is  _ 

riKht  If  not  yougetyour  money  back  withoutaquihble.  You  cannotget  a  better,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers’  profit?  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory? 

Send  Postal  Fop  Catalogue  No.  1  14-.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Prices  with  others— and  save  your  money!  Our  line  is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes,— for  the  home,  school, 
church,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
(houses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company)  Manufacturers) 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  bakllig  and  roasting  easy. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 
hut  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write  for 
prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


When  you  buy  Buffalo  Brand 
Bobber  Boots  you’re  sure  of  ser¬ 
vice,  comfortandsatisfaetion.  xouget 
none  of  these  In  the  boots  made  from 
remelted  junk  rubber.  The  Buffalo 
Brand  on  boots  protects  the  buyer,  and 
gives  him  boots  made  only  from  new 

gure  Para  Rubber  that  won  t  crack. 

old  by  dealers.  Insist  on  Buffalo 
Brand-  Free  booklet  C,  tells  why. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO„ 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St.,  buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DDfWCM  nnniMCQ-We  offer  an  exceptional 
DiIUNlIi  uUUMLO  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to 35  lbs.  at 
$1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Cheek  or  money 
order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 


Old  ristols  -  -  $  .50  up 
Officers’ Swords,  new  $1.75  •’ 
Cavalry  Sabres  “  1.50  “ 

UNIFORMS  “  1.25  “ 

7  Shot  Carbine  “  -  3.60 


Tents  -  $1.90  up 
~  Rides  -  1.95 
ARMY  SADDLES  3.00  “ 

“  Bridles  -  1.00 r 

“  Leggins,  pr.  .15 1  - 

1907  MILITARY  ENCYCLOPEDIC  CAT-, 
ALOGUE,  2G0  large  pages,  containing  thousands  of1 
beautiful  Illustrations— with  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
of  15  acres  GOVT.  AUCTION  SALE  GOODS, 
mailed  for  15  cents  (stamps). 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  501  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
$100  Separator.  Runs 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Cets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
ami  pans  to  handle. 
60.000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1907.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 


Glowing  Heat 

From  E tery  Ounce  of, Fuel 


mxmm 


•rffmnw‘ 


When  the  mercury  drops  out  of  sight,  and 
you  just  can't  keep  the  house  warm, you’ll 
find  it  wonderfully  convenient  to  use  a 

PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

It’s  very  light — carry  it  about — heat  any  cold 
room.  Turn  the  wick  high  or  low  no 
clanger — no  smoke — no  smell.  Easily  cared 
lor  and  gives  nine  hours  ol  «=» 

cozy  comfort  at  one  filling  ol  J 

brass  font.  Finished  in 
nickel  and  japan.  Every 
heater  warranted. 


The 


Lamp 


with  its  Hood  ot  steady, 
brilliant  light  is  ideal  for 
the  long  winter  evenings 
— read  or  sew  by  it — won’t  tire  your  eyes.  Latest  improved  central 
draft  burner.  Made  of  brass,  nickel  pla'ed.  Every  lamp  warranted. 

H  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the  Rayo  Lamp  or  Perlection  Oil 
Heater,  write  our  nearest  agency  lor  a  descriptive  circular. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

( Incorporated) 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Canning  Meat. 

Several  years  ago  an  article  appeared 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  under  the  same  head¬ 
ing  as  the  above,  by  Marion  Lawrence. 
Being  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  having  the 
care  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  meat 
during  the  Winter  months,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  directions,  and  they  met 
with  perfect  success ;  since  then  I  have 
canned  meat  every  year,  and  last  Winter 
put  up  over  150  quart  Mason  jars  of 
chicken,  fresh  perk,  fresh  and  corned 
beef,  every  can  of  which  kept  perfectly. 
Thoroughness  of  detail  is  one  of  the  es¬ 
sential  points  of  success.  , 

A  steam  cooker  with  two  doors  and 
compartments  holding  from  12  to  14 
quart  jars  is  a  great  labor-saver  in  this 
work,  although  not  a  necessity,  a  wash 
boiler  answering  the  purpose  equally 
well,  by  laying  slats  in  the  bottom  for 
cans  to  set  on.  If  a  boiler  is  used  the 
water  should  be  turned  in  after  cans  are 
placed,  the  same  temperature  as  the  con¬ 
tents  of  cans  to  prevent  breakage,  and 
water  to  come  two-thirds  of  the  way  up 
on  the  cans.  Never  place  covers  on  cans 
until  ready  for  sealing;  also,  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  filling  cans  too  full  of  the 
meat  liquor,  although  this  may  depend  on 
whether  the  contents  of  cans  are  hot  or 
cold.  If  not,  a  half  inch  below  the  neck  of 
the  can  will  be  sufficient  space  to  allow 
what  steam  will  gather,  and  usually  fill 
the  can  full;  if  not,  when  ready  for  seal¬ 
ing  fill  with  boiling  water.  The  covers 
of  cans  should  be  put  over  in  water  to 
boil,  also  rubbers  plunged  in  the  hot 
water  just  before  the  work  of  sealing  be¬ 
gins.  Place  a  rubber  on  can,  lift  the 
cover  directly  from  the  boiling  water 
without  drying  out  the  moisture,  as  by 
so  doing  the  object  of  sterilization  is  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  screw  cover  on  tightly,  and 
place  top  downwards,  being  careful  to 
note  that  it  is  perfectly  airtight.  Let 
stand  until  nearly  cold,  then  reverse. 
Leave  until  the  following  day,  when  con¬ 
tents  should  be  firm,  then  dip  cover  be¬ 
low  rubber  in  melted  paraffin  (that  is  not 
too  hot)  being  careful  there  are  no  air 
bubbles  around  the  rubber.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  whole  top  covered 
with  paraffin ;  it  fulfills  its  purpose  by 
leaving  no  possible  chance  for  air  to  en¬ 
ter  between  glass,  rubber,  or  cover.  It 
is  not  a  good  practice  to  use  old  rub¬ 
bers  ;  new  ones  arc  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

When  wanted  for  use  place  can  in 
warm  water,  when  the  paraffin  will  come 
off  easily  and  can  be  used  again.  By 
inserting  the  point  of  a  knife  between 
cover  and  rubber  it  will  allow  air  to  enter 
can  so  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  open 
can  and  remove  contents. 

Chicken. — Have  them  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion,  dress  and  cut  in-  pieces  as  for  or¬ 
dinary  purposes.  Wash  thoroughly  and 
allow  meat  to  stand  until  the  following 
day.  Do  not  use  giblets  or  neck  for 
canning.  If  one  has  a  steam  cooker,  do 
not -add  any  water  to  chicken,  but  if  boil¬ 
ing  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  do  not 
allow  water  to-  boil  too  violently.  Cook 
until  all  the  bones  can  be  removed,  leav¬ 
ing  pieces  as  large  as  possible.  Pack 
meat  in  jars  and  allow  liquor  to  become 
cold,  so  the  grease  can  be  removed ;  this 
applies  to  all  meat  liquor  for  canning. 
Strain  through  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  and 
boil  down  if  necessary  until  all  the  liquor 
will  go  in  the  cans  with  meat.  Place  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  in  each  can  and  re¬ 
turn  to  steam  cooker  for  final  cooking  of 
one  hour  after  contents  of  can  become 
heated.  Follow  directions  for  sealing. 
To  prepare,  chicken  is  removed  from 
can,  placed  in  suitable  pan  or  dish  and 
a  biscuit  dough  made  and  either  cut  into 
biscuits  or  placed  entire  over  meat  and 
baked,  or  reheat,  turn  off  broth,  mix 
with  bread  which  has  been  cut  in  crou¬ 
tons  and  dried.  Chop  the  meat,  mix 
with  the  bread,  enough  of  which  should 
have  been  usel  to  take  up  all  the  broth  ; 
juice  of  one  lemon  and  a  seasoning  of 
pepper.  Press  in  an  oblong  tin.  The 
chicken  fat  should  be  saved  and  will  do 
nicely  in  place  of  butter  in  cake,  etc.,  also 
for  making  the  gravy.  Take  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  fat,  one-half  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  melt  in  saucepan,  add  one  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful  of  flour,  some  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  half  the  contents  of  a  can  of 
chicken,  and  cook  until  thickened.  It  is 
especially  handy  in  case  of  sickness  or 
on  the  occasion  of  a  picnic  party,  to-  have 
canned  chicken  to  rely  upon. 

Fresh  Pork. — As  soon  after  butchering 
as  possible  take  the  neck  pieces,  so-called, 
and  soak  in  salt  and  water,  changing 
same  until  the  blood  is  soaked  out.  Saw 
off  the  ribs,  which  usually  get  in  a  dried 
condition,  or  any  of  the  odd  pieces  will 
do  nicely.  Roast  in  the  oven  as  for  the 
table ;  remove  bones,  cut  in  convenient 
sized  pieces,  and  when  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  is  prepared,  pack  in  cans  and  proceed 
as  with  chickens.  This  handles  better  if 
not  packed  in  cans  until  cold,  owing  to 
its  greasy  condition.  Prepared  for  the 
table  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chicken, 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  believe  it  is  not 


fresh  pork.  In  making  the  gravy  lard 
with  the  butter  should  be  used  in  place 
of  the  chicken  fat. 

Fresh  Beef. — Allow  beef  to  hang  a 
week  after  butchering  where  it  will  not 
freeze,  before  cutting.  Take  any  portions 
of  the  beef  which  are  good  for  using 
fresh,  cut  into  small  pieces,  place  a 
small  quantity  in  a  kettle,  add  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  and  cook  quickly,  only  long  enough  to 
set  the  juices  of  the  meat,  skim  out,  add 
more  meat  and  so  on  until  all  is  cooked. 
If  a  small  piece  of  suet  is  cut  fine  and  a 
little  added  with  each  portion  of  meat  as 
it  is  boiled,  it  will  be  found  an  improve¬ 
ment.  The  liquor  should  be  carefully 
strained,  which  is  quite  a  task,  but  well 
repays  the  time  spent.  This  meat  will  re¬ 
quire  two  hours’  cooking  and  the  same 
final  process.  Prepare  for  the  table  as  in 
the  foregoing. 

Corned  Beef. — Pack  meat  for  corning 
in  a  barrel,  sprinkling  fine  salt  in  bottom 
of  barrel  and  between  each  layer  of 
meat,  cover  with  a  brine  made  of  cold 
water  and  fine  salt,  adding  a  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  to  each  pail  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  brine  should  be  strong  enough 
to  float  a  small  potato.  After  lying  from 
three  to  four  weeks,  take  up  a  quantity, 
wash,  place  in  a  large  kettle,  or  better,  the 
wash  boiler,  if  a  large  quantity  is  to  be 
canned,  and  cover  with  cold  water,  and 
boil  until  the  bones  can  be  removed.  Cut 
in  pieces  and  pack  snugly  in  jars.  Boil 
down  some  of  the  broth  until  it  has  a 
good  salty  flavor,  strain  and  turn  on  the 
meat.  The  salt  is  of  course  omitted  and 
the  final  cooking  should  be  of  three  hours’ 
duration,  or  longer,  if  the  pieces  do  not 
pierce  readily  with  a  fork.  Corned  beef- 
will  be  found  as  satisfactory  as  any  of 
the  canned  meats  for  general  purposes. 
It  can  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
besides  serving  cold  from  the  can  or 
made  into  hash.  One  of  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  is  to  reheat,  roll  in  flour  and  fry 
brown  in  lard  or  drippings,  or  reheat,  cut 
into  smaller  pieces,  pack  in  an  oblong 
tin,  place  weight  on  top,  and  when  cold, 
it  will  slice  finely  for  tea  or  sandwiches. 
All  canned  meat  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
dark  place. 

One-half  can  of  meat  is  usually  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons 
if  made  with  a  gravy.  Soup  is  also  very 
nice  canned  and  is  always  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  This  may  all  seem  to 
be  very  laborious,  which  it  is,  but  the 
satisfaction  gained  by  the  knowledge  that 
in  the  cellar  there  is  a  source  of  supply 
which  will  gratify  any  demand  made 
upon  it  will  repay  for  the  labor  involved. 

MRS.  VV.  E.  HOLCOMBE. 


Another  Way  to  Cook  a  Husband. — 
I  think  the  following  is  the  rule  for 
cooking  a  husband  that  Mrs.  IT.  B. 
wanted.  Boil  him  in  a  kettle  of  careful¬ 
ness.  covered  with  affection,  over  a  clear 
and  constant  fire  of  love ;  season  with  a 
portion  of  secrecy,  prudence  and  moder¬ 
ation,  garnish  with  pleasantry  and  kisses; 
serve  on  the  best  china  of  duty. 

KATIE  JONES. 

Clingstone  Peaches — To  remove  the 
stone  cut  the  peach  before  skinning 
around  the  stone,  instead  of  lengthwise 
of  the  stone,  as  is  the  usual  custom.  With 
both  hands  twist  the  peach  back  and  forth 
until  it  separates;  it  will  leave  the  stone 
in  one  half ;  take  hold  of  the  stone  and 
twist  as  before,  and  unless  the  peach  is 
too  hard  it  will  come  out  as  clean  as  a 
freestone.  If  the  peach  is  too  hard  for 
the  stone  to  come  out  clean  run  the  point 
of  your  paring  knife  around  the  stone 
before  twisting  it.  Lastly,  remove  the 
skin.  With  a  little  practice  you  can  use 
clingstone  peaches  and  have  just  as  per¬ 
fect  halves  as  if  they  were  freestones. 

millioent. 


Livers  Exchanged 


IF  the  active  liver  of  the 
“  cod-fish  couidbeput  into 
the  place  of  the  torpid  liver 
of  the  consumptive  it  would 
probably  do  him  a  world 
of  good.  Next  best  thing  is 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Almost 
as  good  as  a  new  liver.  The 
great  power  of  SCOTT’S 
EMULSION  as  a  flesh-pro¬ 
ducer  proves  that  much  of 
the  activity  of  the  cod’s 
liver  is  contained  in  every 
spoonful. 

All  Druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


/  M Trying  to  make 

.  tJ&M  -v  sausage  and  lard  without  the 

help  of  the  Enterprise  Sausage 
/yy  Staffer  and  Lard  Press  and  the  Enterprise 

Meat  Chopper  is  the  wrong  way;  it’s  a  waste 
y/  .V'  V  of  labor,  a  loss  of  lard,  and  the  most  expensive  way 

IT  in  the  end.  The  Enterprise  Sausage  Stuffer  shown 
in  cut  is  a  necessity  at  butchering  time.  It  has  a 

'"'J  Patented  Corrugated  Spout  which  prevents  air  entering 

the  casing,  thus  assuring  the  preservation  of  the  sausage. 

^  The  ENTERPRISE 

SAUSAGE  STUFFER 

and  LARD  PRESS 

alway9  works  perfectly.  The  cylinder  and  plate  are  bored 
and  turned  to  an  exact  fit,  preventing  meat  working  up  over 
the  plate.  Can  be  changed  to  a  perfect  Lard  Press  in  a  minute. 

Equally  useful  as  a  Fruit  Press  when  making  wi-e,  jelly,  etc. 

The  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  cuts  sausage  meat  just  right, 
as  it  must  be.  And  whether  the  meat  is  tough  or  tender,  it  is  all 
cut  — not  ground.  Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers,  General 
Stores,  etc.  Look  for  the  name  “  Enterprise  ” 
on  the  machine  you  buy.  Write  for  the 
“ Enterprising  Housekeeper ,”  a  valuable  book 
of  200  recipes  and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  FREE. 


No.  25—4  at. 

Japanned 
Price  $5.50 
4  Sizes. 
Tinned  end 
Japanned. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MEG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
203  Dauphin  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Steel  Shoe 


Wear  Resisting — Foot  Protecting 

Guaranteed  for  a  Year 


Bottom  made  or  pi 

steel,  studded  with 


FRF.E 


iressed 
steel 

rivets;  uppers  of  soft,  pliable, 
waier-proof  leather — on  the 
$2.50  shoe  actually  better 
than  those  of  the  regular 
83.50  leather  shoes;  our 
$;;.r>0  uppers  equnlord Inary 
85.U0  leather  shoes.  Inside 
Is  acomfortablo  halrcush- 
lon.  Weigh  no  more  than 
ordinary  shoes.  They  will 
save  you  money ;  keep 
your  feet  dry  and  com¬ 
fortable,  prevent  colds  and  rheumatism.  Do  not  require 
the  usual  “breaking  In;”  easy  and  soothing  to  the  feet 
from  the  fir-t  minute  you  put  them  on.  The  Steel  Shoe  is 
certain  to  please  and  satlsly;  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  did  without  It.  Sizes  6  to  13.  Send  ua  your  size  and 
$2.50  for  O-ln.-h  high  shoes  (or  $3.50  for  9-Inch)  and  you  will 
promptly  re-elvo  \he  best  and  most  comfortable  pair  of 
working  shoes  the  market  has  ever  produced. 


Our 
booklet 
‘•The 
Solo  of 
Steel,  ” 
tells  how  to  eavs 
$5  tot  ID  a  year 
on  workingsli  es. 


STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  P,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Wri  I  DRILLING 
If  LsLfLt  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  w  ells  in  any  kind  cf  roil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhorse  powers,  .strong. 
8i  in  pi  0  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Send  You  a  Pair  of 


Rubberhide  Boots 


On  Trial 


If,  with  ordinary  care,  they  do  not 
outwear  at  least  two  pairs  of  best  all 
rubber  boots  we  refund  your  money. 

The  Rubber  Boots  with  Leather  Soles 


Outer  sole  of  heavy  rock  oak  leather,  middle 
sole,  and  welt  sole  of  canvas  and  rubber,  all 
sewed  together  (no  pegs  or  nails)  so  that  they 
cannot  pull  apart  or  leak  anywhere.  Inner  sole 
of  leather. 


Can  Be  Half-Coled 

or  tapped  by  any  cobbler.  Protect  the 
feet  from  rough  surfaces;  do  not  sweat. 
Great  for  ditching,  spading,  stable  work, 
etc.  Buy  a  pair  from  us  or  from  your 
dealet-,  and  lrthey  do  not,  with  ordinary 
Care,  outwear  at  least  two  pairs  of  all 
rubber  boots 

We  Will  Refund  Your  Money 

Will  you  not  try  a  pair  on  this  guar¬ 
anty  ?  They  will  save  money  for  you,  and 
add  to  your  comfort. 

Send  Today  for  Catalogue 

with  prices  and  guaranty. 

Co.,  814  Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bo^chert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Srand  FREE  Millwork  Catalogue 

Saves  50  Per  Cent  on  Windows,  Doors  and  Building  Material 

5000  Bargains-Quality  Guaranteed 

yfE  GUARANTEE  SAFE  DELIVERY  ANYWHERE 

80? 


High  Grade  White  Pine 
Doer,  ?r?or8  $2.00,  at 


Don  t  think  of  doing  any  repair  work  or  build- 

mg,  whether  you  are  a  Home  Owner,  Carpenter, 

Contractor  or  Builder,  until  you  have  sent  a  Postal 
Card  for  our  Free  Millwork  Catalogue.  It  Is  an 
authority  on  millwork  styles. 

_  W®  se.]1  a11  our  millwork  products  of  the  Largest 
Millln  America  only  direct  to  you  and— 

You  Save  HALF,  whether  You  Order 
$5.00  Worth  or  $10,000  Worth 

The  5000  bargains  we  offer  will  cost  you  50  per  cent 
less  than  your  Local  Dealer  would  charge,  freight 
included.  We  guarantee  that,  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  no  careless,  hasty  statement.  We  know 
we  can  save  you  50  per  cent,  wherever  you  live,  or 
whatever  you  need  in  millwork.  We  have  done  that 

for  our  customers  In  every  state  in  the  Union  and  _ _ 

Loa0nk  at ‘hese  —  d°inSr  U  every  day-  We  611  aU  orders  promptly  from 


This  4-Light  Window, 
Dealer’s  Price  $1.50,  at 


our  immense  stock.  _ 

two  bargains  here  illustrated.  A 
High  Grade  White  Pine  Door  that 
any  dealer  would  charge  you  $2  for 

— we  sell  you  for  80cents.  Andalso  -  - - —  -- 

all  bam  or  house  materials  equally  low  priced.  Sold  only  direct  to  you. 

nUc  r,<?vL* yourself,  what  such  doors  and  storm  sash  cost  you  at  homo.  And  our  goods 
t  °r  High  Standard,  guaranteed  of  the  official  grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  Northwest.  Remember  that  we  can  afford  to  make  these 
mw  prices  because  of  our  enormous  output  and  because  we  save  expense  by  selling  only 

Direct  to  Home  Owners,  Carpenters,  Contractors  and  Builders 

You  are  perfectly  safe  in  ordering  direct  from  our  Free  Catalogue.  Your  local  banker  or 
hay  banker  in  Davenport,  our  home,  will  tell  you  of  our  responsibility. 

Tier “  Lr.‘,*;,r!(!.eAh °  in  the i  world— 163,000  feet  of  floor  space  (four  acres/  -have  been  in  business 

since  Ihoo  own  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  We  carry  a  large  stock  and  can  therefore  shio 
H  "n .  vf?.no  t.r?v?Llne  min— sell  only  for  cash.  We  are  the  only  large  manufacture;  3  of  sash,  doors 

and  blinds  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our  prices  will  astonish  you.  Don't  buv  anything  in  oui  !>ne  until 
you  getour  catalogue,  tho  grandost  woodwork  catalogue  published.  It  is  FREE— write  for  it  today.  Address 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO.,  353  Cass  St..  DAVENPORT,  IA. 
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MARK  £T  T  S 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Thanksgiving  poultry  market  was  a 
surprise,  supplies  being  in  exxcess  of  ail  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  the  demand  less  than  ordi¬ 
nary.  Consequently  prices  dropped  so  that 
fair  to  good  turkeys  were  retailed  at  20 
cents  and  under.  Conditions  with  chick¬ 
ens  and  fowls  were  about  the  same.  The 
apple  market  has  improved  a  little,  but  there 
is  still  a  surplus  of  undergrades. 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  November  29,  1907,  wholesale  unless 
other  wise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  Red,  for  export  —  @1.05 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth....  —  (if  1.18 

Corn .  —  @  67 

Oats .  —  @  53 

Rye  .  —  @  86 

MILLFEED. 

Bran  . 24.00  @26.00 

Middlings  . 25.00  @29.00 

Red  Dog .  —  @30.00 

Linseed  meal  . .  —  @32.00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

@20.00 
@18.00 
@16.50 
@17.00 
@16.00 
@14.00 
@11.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.91  per  40-qnart 
can,  netting  four  cents  to  26-eent  zone  ship¬ 
pers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Storage  1 .  22 

State  Dairy,  best 

Factory  .  17 

Packing  stock  .  16 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . . . . .  4!! 

White,  good  to  choice .  38 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Lower  grades  .  30 

Storage  .  19 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.00 

Medium  . 2.10 

Pea  . 2.15 

Red  Kidney  . 2.20 

White  Kidney  . 2.70 

Yellow  Eye  . 

HOPS. 

Fancy,  1907  .  16 

Common  to  good 
Olds  . 

German 


. 19.00 

No.  2 . 

No  3  . 

. 17.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye  . . . 
Short  and  oat  . . . . 

. 12.00 

_ ...  .10.00 

crop, 


1907  . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apnles,  evap.,  fancy  . 

Evap.,  common  to  good'. 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

Cores  and  skins . 2.00 

Raspberries  .  300@ 

APPLES. 

McIntosh  and  Alexander. 

Spitz,  Spy  and  Greening . 2.00 

King  . 

Baldwin  . 2.00 

Ben  Davis  . 2.00 

VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Pears,  Secket  and  Bartlett 

Bose  . 5.00 

Clairgeau  . 4.00 

Anjou  . . 3.00 

Kieffer  . 

Quinces,  bbl . . 

Grapes,  20-lb.  case . 

4-lb.  bkt . 

Bulk,  ton  . 30.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl... 

Southern.  late  crop,  bbl . 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

Maine,  bbl . 

State  &  YV’n,  ISO  lbs... 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart. . . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Celery,  dozen  .  25 

Chicory.  State,  basket .  50 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  Eastern,  No.  1  doz. 

Florida,  basket  . 1-00 


27 

@  28 

23 

@  26 

22 

@  26 

21 

@  25 

17 

@  21 

16 

@  19 

. 

@  15% 

12 

@  14 

45 

@  50 

38 

@  43 

@  40 

30 

@  34 

16 

@  19 

2.00 

@2.20 

2.10 

@2.30 

@2.40 

2.20 

@2.40 

2.70 

@2.75 

— 

@2.25 

16 

@  17 

13 

@  15 

5 

@  9 

28 

1 

@  36 

>. 

@  12 

9 

@  11 

2.25 

@2.50 

2.00 

@2.10 

.  300@  32 

.2.50 

@4.50 

2.00 

@4.00 

@4.00 

2.00 

@3.25 

2.00 

:s. 

@3.00 

4.50 

@6.50 

@7.00 

,4.00 

@6.00 

@5.00 

,2.00 

@3.00 

,3.00 

@4.00 

.  50 

@  75 

10 

(a  1 5 

to.oo 

@40.00 

1 

@6.00 

4.00 

@6.00 

2.00 

@3.00 

@2.00 

@1.75 

@2.00 

@4.00 

6 

@  10 

.  75 

@1.00 

25 

@  40 

50 

@  75 

1.00 

@2.00 

.  75 

@1.25 

1.00 

@1.75 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton.. 4. 00  @7.00 


Domestic,  ton  . 3.00  @4.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.I.,  s’t  cut,  bbl.  2.25  @3.00 

L.  I.  long  cut,  bbl . 1.25  @2.00 

Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl..  1.50  @2.50 

Eggplants.  Florida,  box . 1.00  @1.75 

Kale,  'Norfolk,  bill .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  State,  basket .  50  @1.00 

North  Carolina,  basket .  50  @1.25 

Florida,  basket  .  50  @2.00 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 2.00  @3.50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25  @  75 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2.50  @4.50 

Yellow  . ....1.75  @2.25 

Red  . 1.50  @2.00 

Oysterplants,  100  bunches. ..  .3.00  @5.00 

Peppers,  nearby,  bbl . 1.50  @2.50 

Florida,  carrier  . 1.00  @1.50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Peas,  Southern,  basket . 2.00  @5.00 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box . 1.75  @2.00 

Romaine,  New  Orleans,  bbl... 3. 00  @5.00 

Radishes.  Norfolk,  basket....  35  @1.00 

Hothouse,  100  bunches.  ..  .1.50  @3.00 


String  beans.  Charleston,  bkt.  50  @1.25 

Florida,  wax,  basket . 1.50  @2.50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Baltimore,  bbl .  90  @1.00 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 1.25  @1.50 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1.50  @2.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb .  10  @  15 

Florida,  carrier  . 1.00  @1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Fowls  . : . 

Turkeys  . 

,  10 

,  10 

.  12 

,  12 

@ 

@ 

(a 

@ 

@ 

11% 

11 

12 

15 

13 

Geese  . 

10 

@ 

11 

DRESSED  POULTRY’. 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.  18 

@ 

20 

Common  to  good  . 

,  14 

@ 

16 

Ix>w  grades  . . 

.  11 

@ 

13 

Spring  chickens,  fancy . 

,  22 

@ 

23 

Good  to  prime  . 

.  18 

@ 

20 

Iyower  grades  . 

12 

@ 

14 

Fowls  . 

.  10 

@ 

12 

.  12 

@ 

14 

Geese  . 

12 

@ 

18 

Squabs,  doz . 

,  2.00 

@4.75 

COUNTRY  DRESSED 

MEATS. 

Calves  . 

,  10 

@ 

12 

Roasting  pigs,  lb . 

.  10 

@ 

12  V2 

Pork  . 

7 

@ 

sy3 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves  . 

7.00 

@9.75 

Sheep  . 

.3.00 

@5.00 

@6.50 

Hogs  . 

@5.25 

FEEDING  LITTLE  CHICKS. 

M.  B.  H.  calls  for  a  formula  for  making 
a  balanced  ration  for  little  chicks.  I  cannot 
do  that,  but  I  can  give  my  experience.  I 
leave  the  chicks  in  the  nest  with  the  mother 
hen  until  they  are  24  or  36  hours  old.  I  then 
put  them  in  coop  with  ben  and  feed  fine 
cracked  corn  from  the  first  start,  and  nothing 
else  until  they  are  four  or  five  weeks  old. 
After  that  age  it  is  safe  to  feed  coarser 
feed.  Years  ago  I  mixed  up  corn  meal  with 
water  or  milk  if  I  had  it,  and  fed  the  young 
chicks,  and  I  lost  a  great  many  of  them. 

I  have  fed  the  cracked  corn  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  have  not  lost  enough  chickens  to 
mention.  Mr.  Cosgrove  gives  his  way  of 
feeding  little  chicks.  I  should  say  it  is  all 
right,  but  it  is  too  much  work  for  me,  as 
long  as  I  have  something  that  I  have  good 
success  with  and  less  work.  D.  H. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  answer  to  M.  B. 
H.,  page  850.  He  says :  “Green  food  of  some 
kind  and  as  soon  as  possible  earthworms.” 

I  should  think  it  a  risky  thing  to  do  unless 
the  earthworms  were  cooked,  or  dug  from  land 
that  was  far  from  where  little  chicks  had 
ever  scratched.  We  are  tokl  that  gapes  are 
caused  by  a  small  worm  that  fastens  itself 
to  the  inside  of  the  chick's  windpipe,  and 
that  these  gapeworms  are  propagated  in  earth¬ 
worms.  We  have  had  best  success  in  raising 
young  chicks  by  feeding  wholly  dry  feed.  We 
use  at  first  a  prepared  chick  feed,  giving 
small  feeds  and  often,  at  first.  Keep  the 
chicks  pretty  near  the  hover  the  first  few 
days,  if  you  use  a  brooder ;  then  give  them 
some  little  to  scratch  in  ;  cut  clover.  Alfalfa 
or  barn  sweepings.  Throw  the  whole  grain 
into  this  a  little  at  a  time.  Take  small  boxes 
from  two  to  three  inches  deep.  Fill  them  to 
a  third  or  half  full  of  following  mixture: 
one  part  coarse  bran,  one  part  middlings, 
one  part  cornmeal,  a  little  salt,  a  handful  of 
charcoal,  a  handful  of  coarse  sand  and  when 
they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old  add  a  little 
beef  scraps.  The  little  chicks  will  jump  into 
these  little  boxes  and  scratch,  so  be  sure  to 
have  them  deep  enough  so  they  will  not 
scratch  the  grain  out.  Feed  hoppers  are  a 
nuisance,  and  we  find  this  method  the  handi¬ 
est,  the  cleanest,  and  the  most  saving  of  the 
fed.  Whole  grains  in  the  litter  ground 
grains  in  the  boxes,  and  the  chicks  will  keep 
busy,  and  a  busy  chick  is  usually  a  thrifty, 
one.  Just  as  soon  as  the  chick  has  learned  to 
find  its  way  at  all  times  to  the  brooder  then 
you  can  give  them  more  range.  No  matter 
how  you  feed,  or  what  you  feed  the  chicks, 
the  principal  thing  is  exercise  when  out  in 
the  open,  and  warmth  under  hover.  In  the 
Spring,  before  putting  amv  chicks  into  that  old 
brooder  give  it  a  good  fumigating  with 
burning  sulphur,  and  for  every  new  brood  I 
should  think  it  would  pay  to  do  the  same. 

Massachusetts.  .  M.  t.  wallis. 


HOLLAND  and  FRISIAN 
MILK  COWS 

produce  on  an  average.  4  to  7  gallons  of  milk  a  day. 
MR.  WM.  F.  MEDER,  of  Heenistede,  Holland, 
breeder  and  exporter  of  these  famous  stocks  can 
be  seen  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City, 
December  2nd  to  20th. 


The  greatest  opportunities  of  to-day  are  in  special 
and  general  farming,  where  brains,  energy  and  the 
proper  location  are  combined.  Information  furnished 
about  unexcelled  locations  where  climate,  water,  soil, 
cheapest  lands,  markets  found.  M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


DHDTD  AITQ  Sen  l  photograph  and  $2.00; 
lUll  I  ll  A I  I  O  we  will  return  exact  colored 
enlargement;  15  inch  mounted.  .State  coloring. 
Solo  tint.  41  West  21st  Street,  New  York. 


I  WANT  MUSK  RAT  AND  MINK 


from  Eastern  States  and  Canada.  Write  for  price  list. 
Charles  A.  Kaune.  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Buy  for  Christmas 

IN  NEW  YORK 

Over  75,000 Reliable  Articles 

Shown  In  Thlm 

.700 "Page 


§ 


WHITE, 


Quality  lowist  in 

.VANGLAHN 


NEW  YORK 


A  CO. 


Illumtrated 

\Book 


I Wholesale 
Prices 
on  Small  or 
Largo 
Quantltloa 

I  Just  write  a  postal 

I  to  us — the  Oldest  Mail- 
I  Order  House  i  n  Anier- 
J  ica — so  we  can  send 
I  you  Free  this  Catalog 
No.  04,  that  costs  ns  $1  to  print — showing  practically 
every  reliable  article  you  need  for  home  or  shop,  including 
I  Watches.  Jewelry,  Tools.  Hardware,  Implements,  Guns, 
Traps,  Fishing  Tackle,  Cutlery,  Vehicles,  Pumps,  Boots, 
Shoes,  Builders*  Hardware,  Wire  Fencing,  Black  smithing 
Tools  and  Materials,  Metal  and  other  Hoofing,  Hose,  Pipe  k 
Fittings,  Paints,  Varnishes,  Hope,  Bells,  Stores,  Ranges, 
Washing  Machines  &  Thousand*  of  other  Reliable  Articles. 

You’ll  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  100  valuable 
I  and  useful  articles  given  F ree  to  our  customers.  Also  our 
grocery  list  of  guaranteed  Food  Product*  saves  you 
I  one-third.  One  letter  or  postal  brings  all  this  money- 
saving  information.  Write  us  today.  We  guarantee 
[  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  We  iguarantee  safe 
delivery  of  all  goods  ordered.  We  refer  by  permission  to 
publishers  of  this  paper  as  to  our  absolute  responsibility. 

White,  Van  Glahn  &.  Co.,  19  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City 

Oldest  Mail-Order  Jlouse  in  America ,  Estab.  1816 


SINGLE  COMB  KHODE  ISLANI>  KK1> 

Cockerels  and  Pearl  Guineas  for  sale. 
VKKNOX  H.  TIGER.  Gladstone,  New  Jersey, 

WA  NTKI>— A  position  as  foreman  on  farm  by  man 
of  good  habits.  Years  of  experience  in  dairy 
farming.  References  exchanged.  “H,”  R.  N.-Y. 


JUST  OUT — New  catalogue  Maryland  Farms.  It’s  free.  Fifty 
special  bargains.  NUTTLK  A  CHARLES,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

New  and  Liberal  Homestead  Regulations  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 

New  Districts  Now  Opened 
for  Settlement 

Some  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  Brain-growing 
belts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  been 
opened  for  settlement  under  the  Revised  Homestead 
Regulations  of  Cunuda.  Thousands  of  Homesteads  of 
160  acres  each  are  now  available.  The  new  Regula¬ 
tions  make  it  possible  for  entry  to  be  made  by  proxy, 
the  opportunity  that  many  in  the  United  States  have 
been  waiting  for.  Any  member  of  a  family  may 
make  entry  for  any  other  member  of  the  family,  who 
may  be  entitled  to  make  entry  for  himself  or  herself. 
Entry  may  now  be  made  before  the  Agent  or  Sub¬ 
agent  of  the  District  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions), 
by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  an  intending  homesteader. 

“Any  .von -numbered  section  of  Dominion  Land.  In 
Manitoba  or  th.  Northwest  Provinces,  exosptlng  8  and 
26,  not  reserved,  may  be  homesteaded  by  any  person 
the  sole  herd  of  a  family,  or  male  over  18  years  of 
age,  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  section,  of  160  aoroa, 
more  or  lass." 

The  fee  in  each  case  will  be  S10.  Churches,  schools 
and  markets  convenient.  Healthy  climate,  splendid 
crops  and  good  luws.  Grain-growing  and  cattle¬ 
raising  principal  Industries. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  Rates,  Routes,  Best 
Time  to  Go  und  Where  to  Locate,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.Canada,  or  to 
THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent,  Syracuse 
Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I".  p  —We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
HIFQ  them.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
1 1  Cl  TV  I  U I  0  charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 

Belt,  Butler  Co.,  14<>  Greene  St.,  New  York 


WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 


52  East  10th  St., 


New  York,  N,  Y, 


WE 

BUY 


*  FURS 

’wJA  Horse  a 


AND 


HIDES 


'  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs, 
— /  e  and  Cattle  Hide*  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 

EiwfWrite  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tag*. 

SfigK  Hunters'  andTrappers'  Guide 

thing  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
W  p^^Bnlllustriitingall  Fur  Animals.  Leather 
l  Y  bound,  450  pages.  Price  82. 00.  To  Hide 

\  V  and  Fur  Shippers,  81.25.  Wrltetoday. 
ANDEK-SCH  BROS.,  Dept.  112  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


CKI.I,  TOBACCO  ANI)  CIGARS  for  house 
established  1879.  Salary  and  commission.  Good 
pay;  promotion.  Experience  unnecessary.  Address 
C.  A.  Raine  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  A27,  Danville,  Va. 


P|  C  A  0E  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILLH0L  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay.  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


Poultry  for  the  Holidays 

Apples,  Pears,  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  Hot¬ 
house  Products  sold  on  commission. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &.  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Ship  us  for  the  Holidays 

FANCY  POULTRY,  HOTHOUSE 
LAMBS  AND  CALVES. 

Also  FURS,  CINSENC  and  SHELLBARKS. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PKODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs.  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  1  2th  St..  New  York. 


WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES. 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

One  profit — from  producer  to  consumer. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit  farms,  selling  cheap,  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5. 

C.  B.  BKNHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 


BREAK  AWAY  FROM  OLD  METHODS 


IN  order  to  make  money  these  days,  a 
farmer  must  be  up-to-date. 

Land  is  higher  priced  than  it  used  to 
be  and  farm  help  costs  more.  Therefore,  the 
farmer  must  produce  more  and  must  do  it 
with  less  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

The  difference  between  the  up-to-date 
farmer  and  the  other  kind  can  easily  be  seen 
In  the  way  the  manure  is  handled. 

Manure  is  in  every  way  the  best  fertilizer 
a  farmer  can  get,  and  the  only  one  that  costs 
him  nothing. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  appreciates  this  and 
handles  his  manure  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it.  « 

He  does  not,  like  the  old  style  farmer, 
haul  out  the  manure  and  throw  it  on  the 
ground  in  piles,  in  great  forkfuls  and  hard 
lumps  and  allow  it  to  wash  away,  dry  up  and 
waste  over  half  its  value. 

He  knows  there’s  a  better  way  and  he 
uses  it  He  employs  a  modern  manure 
spreader  and  spreads  his  manure  in  just 
about  one-half  the  time  with  just  about  half 
the  labor,  and  he  makes  the  manure  go  twice 
as  far  as  when  spread  by  hand. 

All  waste  is  thus  avoided.  The  manure  is 
torn  apart  and  made  fine  and  spread  evenly 
and  thinly  over  the  ground,  so  that  the  first 
shower  washes  every  particle  into  the  soil. 
The  manure  is  in  the  right  condition  for  the 
plant  roots  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  the  soil  is 
permanently  enriched. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  manure  spreader, 


the  Corn  King  spreader  and  the  Cloverleaf 
spreader  are  machines  which  enable  farm¬ 
ers  to  apply  the  new  methods.  Either  of 
them  will  give  you  more  than  double  the 
value  out  of  the  manure  that  you  are  getting 
by  hand  spreading. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  spreader  is  a  high 
grade  machine  of  return  apron  type.  It 
has  exceptionally  strong  wooden  wheels 
with  broad  tires,  is  easily  controlled  and 
handles  manure  in  all  conditions,  spreading 
from  a  few  to  many  loads  per  acre. 

The  Cloverleaf  endless  apron  spreader 
and  the  Corn  King  return  apron  spreader, 
differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  style  of 
apron.  Both  have  broad  tired  steel  wheels 
and  numerous  features  such  as  a  vibrating 
leveling  rake  which  enable  them  to  handle  all 
kinds  of  manure  perfectly.  They  have  every 
appliance  for  easy  handling  and  spread  all 
kinds  of  manure,  in  the  quantity  desired. 

All  these  spreaders  have  front  wheels 
which  cut  under  so  they  can  be  turned  in 
their  own  length.  All  are  of  superb  strength 
and  yet  are  of  light  draft.  All  operations  are 
controlled  by  the  driver  from  his  seat,  there 
being  no  occasion  to  dismount  from  starting 
until  the  return  for  reloading. 

If  you  want  to  break  away  from  old 
methods,  save  time  and  labor,  and  get  more 
than  twice  as  much  fertilizing  value  out  of 
your  manure  as  you  are  getting  now,  it  will 
pay  you  to  buy  one  of  these  machines. 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  for 
catalogs  and  particulars  or  write  the  Home 
Office. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago 

(Incorporated) 


1907. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


This  week  we  begin  a  new  business 
year.  Our  books  are  closed  each  year  on 
the  last  day  of  November,  and  we  begin 
all  over  again  the  first  day  of  December. 
This  brings  the  beginning  of  our  sub¬ 
scription  at  the  same  time  as  the  new 
business  year. 

This  year  we  have  gone  to  greater  ex¬ 
travagance  than  ever  before  in  our  sub¬ 
scription  •  souvenir.  We  have  always 
known  that  the  good  women  of 
the  farm  home  are  good  friends  of 
The  R.  N.-Y. ;  and  this  year  we  wanted 
to  do  something  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  interest  and  friendship.  So  we  con¬ 
cluded  to  publish  a  Cook  Book  that 
would  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  farm 
kitchen.  We  proposed  a  book  the  size  of 
“The  Business  Hen” ;  but  when  the  edi¬ 
tors  got  to  work  on  it,  they  had  so  much 
good  matter,  we  yielded  to  their  entreaty 
for  more  space ;  and  made  The  Rural 
Cook  Book  one  and  a  half  times  the  size 


of  the  other.  Heretofore  cook  books 
have  been  written  for  the  town  and  city. 
This  one  is  for  the  farm.  Canning  and 
preserving  of  fruits,  pickles,  jellies  and 
similar  subjects  have  received  special  at¬ 
tention  and,  of  course,  the  desirable 
recipes  for  handling  apples  outnumber 
any  other  book  on  the  subject.  Before 
preparing  this  book,  we  made  a  study  of 
the  cook  books  now  on  the  market  that 
sell  for  $1.50  to  $2.50,  and  we  aimed  to 
make  this  book  more  valuable  to  the  farm 
home  than  any  of  these.  We  think  we 
have  succeeded.  We  will  leave  you  to 
tell.  This  book  will  allow  the  husband 
to  pay  a  graceful  compliment  to  his  good 
wife.  We  need  not  suggest  to  the  young 
bachelor  the  proper  disposition  to  make 
of  his  copy.  The  book  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  your  renewal  free  and  postpaid 
to  any  address  to  which  you  direct  us  to 
send  it.  It  is  printed  on  high  quality  of 
book  paper  from  brand-new  type;  and 
bound  in  a  handsome,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able  imported  paper.  We  have  also  bound 
some  copies  in  cloth  for  those  who  wish 
the  stronger  binding,  for  which  you 
would  need  to  send  25  cents  extra. 

Now,  good  friends,  this  book  is  a  great 
extravagance  for  this  year.  The  price 
of  paper  and  other  expenses  of  getting 
out  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  advanced  so  much 
in  the  last  year  we  could  not  afford  to  do 
this  on  the  last  year’s  results;  but  we 
have  every  confidence  that  the  good 
women  of  the  Rural  family  will  show 
the  book  to  neighbors  and  in  the  new 
subscriptions  which  result,  we  hope  to 
make  up  for  the  expense.  In  the  last 
year  we  have  received  many  words  of 
encouragement  and  approval  from  read¬ 
ers.  Many  others,  we  think,  have  felt  in 
sympathy  with  the  work  being  done ;  but 
have  not  expressed  just  what  they  felt. 
We  ask  them  to  do  it  now  in  a  prompt  re¬ 
newal  of  their  subscription. 

Can  you  recommend  the  Gold  Ronds  of 
the  Underwriters’  Realty  &  Title  Company, 
No.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  or  any 
other  in  your  city,  where  money  would  be 
safe  with  good  interest?  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
improving.  N.  p.  j. 

Illinois. 

We  would  like  to  make  plain,  if  we 
can,  just  what  these  gold  bonds  are. 
These  companies  are  simply  incorporated 
companies  with  authority  to  issue,  say, 
1,000  shares  of  capital  stock  at  $100  a 
share.  The  authorized  capital  stock 
would  then  be  $100,000.  Now,  one  or 
more  of  the  organizers  of  the  company 
may  own  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $100,- 
000;  but  this  may  be  mortgaged  in  first 
and  second  and  third  mortgages  to  the 
amount,  say,  of  $95,000.  That  would 
leave  a  real  equity  of  $5,000  in  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Now  the  company  is  organized 
ready  for  business ;  a  directors’  meeting  is 
being  held,  and  one  of  the  men  gets  up 
and  says  they  have  a  proposition  to  buy 
this  real  estate  for  $100,000  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  is  to  be  paid  for  in 
stock  of  the  company  at  par.  He  moves 
that  the  offer  be  accepted,  the  motion  is 
seconded,  and  the  property  now  belongs 
to  the  company,  and  the  capital  stock  is 
divided  among  the  organizers.  The  prop¬ 


erty  is  inventoried  on  the  books  for  $195,- 
000.  So  far  so  good;  but  there  is  no 
money  in  the  treasury  to  buy  more  real 
estate,  so  gold  bonds  are  issued,  which, 
while  elaborately  printed,  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  evidence  of  indebted¬ 
ness  like  a  note  of  the  company.  Of 
course,  principal  and  interest  are  guar¬ 
anteed  in  gold ;  but  the  guarantee  has  no 
value.  It  adds  no  new  obligation  to  the 
so-called  bond  or  note.  If  one  of  your 
neighbors  had  his  farm  mortgaged  for 
about  all  it  is  worth,  and  you  kno\v  Tic  is 
borrowing  money  on  his  notes  (gold 
bonds)  wherever  lie  can  get  it;  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  good  style  himself,  you  would  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  loan  him  money  on  these 
notes.  Yet  that  is  just  what  yqji  are 
asked  to  do  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases  we  are  considering.  The  securities 
offered  farmers  by  these  companies  are 
raised  on  equities  that  have  no  borrowing 
value  in  the  money  markets  here.  Need 
we  say  more? 

Last  January  I  ordered  $.10  worth  of 
products  of  the  Auburn  Extract  Co.,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  I  was  to  have  a  leather  couch.  The 
Roods  were  sent,  but  the  company  claimed 
the  demand  bad  used  up  the  supply  of  that 
particular  premium,  but  they  would  send  it 
later.  In  April  they  said  it  would  be  sent 
in  a  short  time.  I  have  since  written  them 
several  times,  but  they  make  no  reply.  Wl'l 
you  please  investigate  the  case  for  me? 

Vermont.  g.  j. 

We  wrote  these  people,  but  they  have 
not  replied.  We  find  no  rating  for  them 
that  would  justify  credit,  and  since  they 
refuse  to  reply  to  a  complaint  the  only 
redress  is  to  deal  with  some  other  house. 

Some  time  ago,  when  our  readers  be¬ 
gan  to  ask  us  about  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Equity,  and  its  president  and 
founder,  J.  A.  Evcritt,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  we  were  confronted  with  the  un¬ 
pleasant  duty  of  telling  what  we  knew  of 
Mr.  Everitt.  We  were  obliged  to  tell 
of  the  different  fake  schemes  he  had 
worked  on  farmers  since  he  began  a  fake 
seed  business  in  a  little  town  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  up  to  the  present  time,  when  he 
was  inducing  them  to  pay  for  his  paper 
under  the  pretense  of  a  National  organi¬ 
zation  that  would  dictate  the  price  of  all 
farm  products,  and  which  he  claimed  had 
already  advanced  prices  in  certain  prod¬ 
ucts.  His  scheme  seemed  to  be  to  claim 
credit  for  every  advance,  no  matter  what 
the  real  cause  of  the  increased  price 
might  be.  As  we  said  at  the  time,  Mr. 
Everitt  called  attention  to  many  evils, 
which  everyone  admitted,  and  which  we 
are  all  anxious  to  correct ;  but  Mr.  Ever¬ 
itt  was  willing  to  promise  the  cure,  if 
you  would  only  put  up  the  money  for 
his  paper  and  pay  the  canvasser  besides. 
He  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  interest  of 
a  good  many  good  people;  and  some  of 
these  had  grown  so  enthusiastic  that  they 
took  exception  to  anything  that  was  said 
about  Mr.  Everitt’s  past  and  present 
schemes.  It  was  inevitable,  however,  that 
these  intelligent  farmers  should  sooner 
or  later  wake  up  to  Mr.  Everitt’s  purpose 
in  forming  them  into  a  society.  They 
made  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Everitt  was 
working  them  for  his  own  personal 
profit,  and  they  promptly  turned  him 
down  and  elected  Mr.  C.  M.  Barnett, 
Hartford,  Ky.,  president  of  the  society  at 
the  last  annual  meeting.  At  this  meeting 
it  developed  that  Mr.  Everitt,  as  editor, 
had  contracted  with  Mr.  Everitt,  as  presi¬ 
dent,  to  make  his  paper  the  official  organ 
of  the  society  for  50  years.  He  induced 
the  society  last  year  to  pay  him  $20,000 
as  subscriptions  to  his  paper,  and  put  in 
a  bill  of  $2,000  extra  for  job  printing. 
When  the  members  finally  got  their  eyes 
open  and  saw  that  Everitt’s  one  and  only 
use  for  the  society  was  to  build  up  his 
personal  paper  without  regard  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  society  or  the  wishes  of  its 
members  they  disposed  of  him  in  short 
order,  and  while  they  were  at  it  they  also 
repudiated  his  contract  with  himself  and 
voted  that  his  paper  should  no  longer  be 
the  organ  of  the  society.  Thus  ends 
a  faker’s  attempt  to  capitalize  the 
hardships  and  misfortunes  of  farmers 
for  his  own  personal  profit.  If  farmers 
take  hold  of  the  society  themselves  and 
use  it  for  their  own  interest,  we  wish  it 
and  its  new  organ  the  fullest  measure  of 
success. 

Do  you  know  the  New  York  Merchandise 
Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y„  successors  to  the  N.  J. 
Wells  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York? 
The  last  of  August  their  agent  came  through 
this  place  selling  boxes  of  soap  for  $2.50 
(cash).  The  purchaser  was  to  select  a  “pre¬ 
mium.”  which  he  was  to  deliver  September  7. 
and  at  that  time  he  was  to  take  more  orders 
for  soaps,  but  would  let  no  premium  go  for 
less  than  a  $10  order.  lie  also  agreed  upon 
delivering  the  premium  to  exchange  anything 
in  this  $2.50  box,  for  any  other  article  of 
their  make.  Neither  man  nor  premium  has 
been  heard  of  since,  although  efforts  have 
been  made  to  locate  the  company  in  Troy,  but 
without  success.  g.  h.'  p. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  no  better  success  in  lo¬ 
cating  them.  We  publish  it  simply  as  a 
caution  against  similar  schemes  when  pre¬ 
sented  by  firms  or  agents  about  whom  you 
know  nothing.  j.  j.  p. 


Is  Your  Horse 
Worth  $1.!!!  ? 


That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
splint,  spavin,  wind- 
_  puffs  or  bunches. 

Trade  utrk.  ^  We  have  thousands 

of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  F asig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n,  writes : 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $1,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Samplefree.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

Wm.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.j 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM 
New  Rochelle,  N.  X, 


Special  Bargains  in  Pekin 
Ducks  for  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Mated  pens  of  five 
ducks  and  drake  $8.00.  two 
pens  $15.00,  selected  breed¬ 
ers  or  matured  young  ones. 
Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  1,000 
pullets  for  sale.  Cockerels  in  any  number.  Sixty-five 
ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  at  the  last  Poughkeepsie, 
Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows.  Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Catalogue  Free. 


DON’T  READ  THIS 

unless  you  want  an  extra  fine  Mammoth  Pekin  or 
White  Muscovy  Drake,  pair  or  trio.  My  birds  are 
State  Fair  Winners;  second  to  none.  I  have  a  limited 
number  of  these  selected  birds  that  I  will  sell  at$2.00 
per  single  bird,  $3.50  per  pair  or  $5  per  trio.  Absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back  in  full. 

IRA  L.  LETTS,  Moravia,  New  York. 


CHOICE  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  farm 
raised.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 


STURTEVANT  ROUP  CUREi&.«»e 

free.  Write  THE  E.  V.  8TUBTEVANT  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


HEN’S  TEETH  AND  EGGS  ARE  SCARCE.— Feed 
Mikashel-Silica  Poultry  Grit,  Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Send  50c.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  yonr  feed  dealer. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  ,T. 


VAN  ALSTVNE’S  R.  I.  HMDS— A  few  cocks  and 
T  cockerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at  $2  to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


RARRFn  Rnm  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
DMRnCU  nubbo,  Toulouse  Geese;  bred  to  lay 
strains';  at  one-half  price.  Collie  Pups  the  intelligent 
kind,  females  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


DUr. LISTS— 50  Buff  Wyandotte  Pullets  for  sale  for 
*  $1  each.  Charles  I.  Miller,  R.  F,  D.  1,  Hudson, N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  sale.  Very  best  Strain. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  New  York. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

300  Selected  Cockerels.  Fine  show  birds  and  breed¬ 
ers.  All  stock  sold  on  approval,  $2  to  $50  each. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PDIU  TRV M F A|— Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
lUULini  III  L II  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta, Pa. 


CHOICE  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  White  Wyandottes. 

All  pure  stock.  For  sale.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 


A  pun  PC  I  HT  of  Single  Comb  Buff  Orpin g 
UnUIUC.  LU  I  ton  and  Rose  Comb  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Saratoga  Co.,  New  York. 


Lakewood  Strain— S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

None  better.  A  few  cockerels;  June  hatch  $1.00 
each.  Guaranteed.  Address 
PULLIN’S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS-^XfcJtt! 

B.  Orpington,  W.  Wyandotte  and  B.  P.  Rock  hens 
and  cockerels.  Slay  maker  &  Son,  Dover.  Del. 


REST  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  PEKIN  DUCKS,  White 
**  Holland  Turkeys,  Pearl  Guineas  ami  White  Wyandotte 
Cockerels  for  sale.  E.  SCHIEBKlt,  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 


’  MAMMOTH  lU'KF,  White  Holland  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys; 
)r:  Toulouse  and  Buff  Geese;  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  K.  I.  Reds, 
.  both  combs.  Florence  Blackford,  Route  3,  Chandlers ville, Ohio. 


FIRST-CLASS 

MATED 


HOMER  PIGEONS^;!; 


Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH.  Germantown,  N.  V. 


’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
fic.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
Methods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Rook,  tel  ling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
325  Howard  St.  Melrose. Mass. 


COD  CAI  C~uheaP-  SCOTCH  COLLIES, 

rUH  OflLaEa  finest  of  breeding. 

J.  H.  VANDEN  BOSCH,  Jr.,  R.  I).  7,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


10  000  FERRETS  from  Helocteil  breeder*.  Per- 

’  u  feet  workers.  They  exterminate  rats, 
drive  out  rabbits.  48  p.  illus’d  book  and  price 
list  free.  s.  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


CCBpp'TQ— Raised  in  small  lots:  are  strong  and 
I  LllnL  I  O  healthy;  warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Also,  a  few  choice  Fox  Terrier  Pups. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  price  list,  write 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London, Ohio 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS- First  class 
stock  at  moderate  prices.  Extra  size,  weight  and 
plumage.  CHAS.  BROCKWAY,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


rf|D  C  A  |  C— White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  Full 
rUn  uHLL  bred,  pure  white,  heavy  laying  strain 
Write  for  price.  Harvey  M .  Freed,  Richlandtown,  Pa. 


rnn  CAI  E— ^  few  Stood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
run  OALU  and  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  at 
reasonable  prices,  according  to  quality.  Write  me 
your  wants.  B.  B.  CHASE,  Route  3,  Wyoming,  Del. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  mos.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 


FIN E -QUARTER  WILD  BLOOD  BRONZE 
LI  TOMS  make  vigorous  poults.  At  prices  you  will 
never  regret  paying.  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Catalogue.  BERT  MCCONNELL,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

With  utility  and  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 
still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and  will 
sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Wo  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accepted  order. 


WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  lar^e,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  requirements.  Address 

L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  Now  Jersey. 


is  the  one  which  contributes  150  eggs  or  more  in  a  year,  toward 
the  family  grocery  bill.  The  sure  way  to  have  such  hens,  eggs 
in  abundance,  and  a  lot  of  ready  cash,  is  to  give  a  little  of 

DR  UPQQ 

POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 

with  the  morning  feed  every  day  in  the  year.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
is  a  tonic,  the  sole  purpose  and  action  of  which,  is  to  aasist  nature  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  necessary  functions.  It  aids  digestion,  prevents  disease,  and 
sends  the  proper  proportion  of  each  food  element  to  the  organ  most  in  need. 
It  also  contains  germicides  which  destroy  bacteria,  the  usual  cause  of  poultry 
disease.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.S. ), 
and  is  a  guaranteed  egg-producer.  Endorsed  by  leading  poultry  associations 
in  United  States  and  Canada.  Sold  on  a  written Guarantee,  and 
costs  but  a  penny  a  day  lor  30  fowls. 

1  1-2  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c. 

5  lbs.  60c. 

12  lbs.  $1.25 
25  lb.  pail  $2.50 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 


Except  in  Canada 
>  and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


ITCHING  SKIN. 

I  have  a  horse  five  years  old  and  last  Win¬ 
ter  he  had  what  seemed  to  be  a  scale  over 
him  which  turned  to  an  Itch  or  eczema.  lie 
rubbed  the  skin  off,  but  in  the  Spring  the 
disease  went  away,  and  now  he  is  getting  the 
same  way.  What  shall  I  do  for  him? 

Pennsylvania.  h.  c.  b. 

Make  sure  that  chicken  lice  are  not  get¬ 
ting  on  to  the  horse  and  causing  the  ir¬ 
ritation.  Clip  him  at  once.  Let  him  oc¬ 
cupy  a  roomy  box  stall  in  a  clean,  well- 
ventilated  stable,  but  work  him  or  allow 
abundant  outdoor  exercise  every  day. 
Feed  lightly  and  see  that  bowels  are  kept 
regular  with  mashes  or  carrots.  If  trou¬ 
ble  persists  give  him  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning,  and  apply  freely  to  affected 
parts  a  lotion  composed  of  two  drams 
of  ichthyol  and  one  ounce  of  glycerine  in 
water  to  make  one  pint. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


ter,  and  for  the  gluten  as  well,  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  cost  more  per  ton.  There  is  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  in  having  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  made  up  of  several  kinds  of  grain. 
Doubtless  200  pounds  dried  grains,  100 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  100 
pounds  gluten  would  make  a  ration  that 
would  produce  more  milk  than  with  twice 
the  amount  of  cotton-seed,  and  no  glu¬ 
ten,  but  it  may  cost  more  than  the  in¬ 
creased  gain.  In  fact,  150  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  would  give  just  as  much  nu¬ 
triment  as  200  of  gluten. 

It  will  be  urged  by  some  that  such  a 
ration  without  bran  lacks  ash  or  bone 
material.  Cotton-seed  meal  has  over 
seven  per  cent  of  ash ;  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  3l/2  per  cent.  This  is  a  question 
to  which  I  have  given  much  thought,  and 
a  high  authority,  in  one  of  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  tells  me  the  ash  is  just  as 
valuable  in  above  feeds  for  animal  nu¬ 


BALANCFD  RATION  FOR  COWS. 

I  bave  two  cows,  raise  corn  and  use  the 
fodder  for  the  cows;  all  other  feed  I  have 
to  buy.  I  do  not  seem  to  get  very  good  re¬ 
sults.  Of  course  I  add  bran  and  some  oil 
meal  to  fed.  Can  you  give  me  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  ration  to  add  to  cornmeal?  x.  A.  p. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Evidently  you  are  not  feeding  your 
cows  to  the  best  advantage.  As  you  have 
to  buy  everything  but  corn  fodder,  your 
most  economical  ration  would  contain 
the  maximum  amount  of  this  fodder 
which  should  be  cut  in  one-inch  lengths 
with  a  feed  cutter.  Your  best  ration  for 
each  cow  would  be:  Cut  corn  fodder,  12 
pounds;  clover  hay,  10  pounds;  cornmeal, 
three  pounds;  dried  brewers’  grains,  four 
pounds,  and  wheat  bran,  five  pounds. 
This  is  for  a  1,000-pound  cow  giving  a 
medium  flow  of  milk.  Of  course,  the 
quantity  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
condition  of  your  cows.  This  ration  has 
a  nutritive  ratio  of  one  to  five  and 
eight-tenths,  and  will  produce  good  re¬ 
sults  if  your  cows  have  good  care. 

C.  S.  G. 

RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

Wil  the  following  make  a  well-balanced 
ration  for  milch  cows,  condition  and  milk 
production  both  to  be  considered:  100  pounds 
dried  distillers”  grains:  100  pounds  cornmeal. 
100  pounds  wheat  bran;  100  pounds  gluten; 
silage  twice  per  day  containing  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  ears  and  good  mixed  hay  once  a  day? 

Greene,  N.  Y.  l.  b.  y. 

The  above  is  an  excellent  ration,  both 
for  general  condition  of  the  cows,  and  as 
a  milk  producer,  but  at  present  prices  of 
•  feed  is  rather  expensive.  Wheat  bran  is 
always  a  standard  feed,  but  when  the 
price  goes,  as  it  has  for  the  past  year  or 
two,  above  $20  a  ton,  it  is  too  expensive 
for  what  it  contains ;  about  14  per  cent 
of  protein  and  3}/2  or  four  per  cent  fat. 
The  dried  grains  contain  nearly  double 
this  amount  of  each,  and  while  not  quite 
as  digestible,  are  a  wholesome  feed,  and 
cost  no  more,  often  less.  In  my  own 
case,  when  I  can. obtain  them,  I  leave  out 
entirely  the  bran,  and  would  advise  200 
pounds  of  them,  and  no  bran  in  the  feeds 
mentioned.  If  there  is  only  a  small 
amount  of  corn  in  the  silage,  cornmeal 
may  be  added  to  the  ration  with  advan¬ 
tage,  but  where  there  is  abundance  of 
good  corn,  it  never  pays.  This  is  now 
worth  some  $30  a  ton,  and  too  high,  for 
while  very  digestible,  only  containing 
about  10  per  cent  of  fibre,  it  has  only 
about  the  same  amount  of  protein  and 
less  than  four  per  cent  fat.  Cotton-seed 
meal  can  be  purchased  at  a  little  more 
than  $30  a  ton,  and  has  40  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  and  10  per  cent  of  fat.  I  consider  it 
the  cheapest  feed  in  the  market  to-day. 
The  gluten  is  the  best  milk  producer  I* 
know  of  (very  digestible),  but  deficient 
in  fat.  Fed  in  any  considerable  quantities, 
the  cattle  will  lose  flesh.  It  costs  fully 
as  much  as  the  corn  or  cotton-seed  meal. 
I  should  substitute  the  cotton-seed  meal 
for  the  cornmeal,  if  I  had  to  buy  the  lat¬ 


trition,  as  in  the  bran.  Acting  on  such 
advice  for  the  past  two  Winters,  I  have 
left  out  the  bran,  with  no  ill  effects,  either 
in  the  condition  of  the  animals  or  in  the 
calves  they  bear.  At  any  rate,  if  I  found 
I  was  not  getting  enough  bone  material 
I  would  rather  feed  a  tablespoon  daily 
of  bone  meal  at  about  two  cents  a  pound 
than  to  pay  the  price  for  the  bran.  It  is 
quite  necessary  that  the  bowels  be  kept 
loose;  both  the  dried  grains  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  are  constipating.  The  silage 
would  regulate  this.  If  not,  feed  a  pound 
daily  of  linseed  meal  in  place  of  one  of 
the  cotton-seed.  It  is ‘little,  if  any,  high¬ 
er  in  price.  edward  van  alstyne. 

Lame  Ducks. 

G.  E.,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J. — What  ails  my 
white  Pekin  ducks,  hatched  in  May?  They 
have  weak  legs  and  cannot  walk.  I  have 
three  down  that  way  out  of  14.  They  are 
feed  cracked  corn,  ground  oats  and  corn, 
and  boiled  potatoes  in  the  mash.  They  have 
charcoal,  grit,  etc.,  before  them  all  the  time. 

Ans. — I  should  say  that  the  ducks  were 
being  fed  too  much  corn,  and  do  not 
have  the  right  kind  of  grit.  I  would 
feed  them  on  a  mash  of  boiled  potatoes, 
bran  and  a  little  meal,  and  give  them 
plenty  of  sand  for  grit.  a.  s.  a. 

Malt  Sprouts  and  Silage. — A  reader  men¬ 
tioned  too  green  silage.  When  our  silage 
corn  was  not  ripe  and  too  juicy,  we  dumped 
on  to  the  carrier  as  the  silage  was  cut  about 
100 'pounds  of  malt  sprouts  to  a  load  of  corn, 
and  more  satisfactory  silasre  we  never  had. 

F.  E.  it. 


BLACK,  ITCHING  SPOTS 

All  Over  Face — Physicians  Called  It 
Eczema  in  Its  Worse  Form 
Cuticura  Cured  the  Disease. 

“About  four  years  ago  I  was  afflicted 
with  black  splotches  all  over  my  face  and 
a  few  on  my  body,  which  produced  a  se¬ 
vere  itching  irritation,  and  which  caused 
me  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  I  was 
forced  to  call  in  two  of  the  leading  physi¬ 
cians  of - .  After  a  thorough  exami¬ 

nation  of  the  dreaded  complaint  they  an¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  skin  eczema  in  its  worst 
form.  Their  treatment  did  me  no  good. 
Finally  I  became  despondent  and  decided 
to  discontinue  their  services.  My  husband 
purchased  a  single  set  of  Cuticura  Reme¬ 
dies,  which  entirely  stopped  the  breaking 
out.  I  continued  the  use  of  the  Cuticura 
Remedies  for  six  months,  and  after  that 
every  splotch  was  entirely  gone.  I  have 
not  felt  a  symptom  of  the  eczema  for 
three  years.  Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Sledge,  540 
Jones  Ave.,  Selma,  Ala.,  Oct.  28,  1905.” 


■urn  to  nuns  NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  CutE 

g^Gu»r.otcod  A  VETERINART  SPECIFIC. 

16  yearssale.  One  to  two  cans 
core  Heaves,  g  1.00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
^^ThefiewtonUemedjCo., Toledo,  O. 


Jacks,  Jennetts,  Saddle  Horses, 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Stallions, 

Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  We  are  the  largest 
Breeders  and  Importers  of 
Jacks  in  America,  and  have  a 
large  stock  of  Saddle  Stallions 
and  Mares,  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Stallions. 

Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder, 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky., 

BRANCH  BARN  :  Creonville,  Texas. 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
CELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH. 

Running  in  age  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  •  'olor—  bays,  blacks  and 
grays:  weigh  from  1600  to  2200  lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1,2  and  three  years. 
Also  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west  or 
Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Ban  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Send  for  Cfitaloguois. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


BERKSHIRES 

Three  choice  yearling  sows,  bred  to  Masters’ 
Chief  No.  98466,  a  son  of  Masterpiece. 

Eight  very  fine  boars,  June  farrow,  sired  by 
Baron  Duke  82nd,  a  son  of  Premier  Longfellow, 
Grand  Champion  at  Universal  Exposition. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

B.  E.  HUNT,  Reading  Center,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

.  We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for  service 
and  a  splendid  hunch  of  young  sows.  Also  young  pigs. 

They  are  t  he  large,  vigorous,  prolific,  early  maturing 
kind  for  which  the 

KALORAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  I1USON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece. 

Special  offering  of  pigs  10  weeks  old. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C,  Whites 

8  wkk.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  IIA.MILTON&CO..Cochranville.Pa 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
oid  by  Grand  Premier.  No,  801)05,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  sou  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
081)00,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1004.  Jivoklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


WE  OFFER 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

-6  Spring  Gills,  4  Yearling 
Sows  and  4  Full  Age  8ons. 

All  bred  to  choice  boars  for  Feb'y 
and  March  farrowing.  Also  offer  3  full  age  boars 
at  low  price.  Will  sell  one  yearling  son  of  Master¬ 
piece  77000,  and  one  fall  boar  by  Longfellow  Premier 
Pitts  89100.  Bor  choice  summer  and  fall  pigs  write  to 
RICHARD  H.  STONE.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y, 


OHIO  FARM 

hand.  M. 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always  on 
BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


fHP^HIPF^  THE  NEW  YORK 
UIILOIIIKL^.  FARMERS'  HOG. 

Hardy;  prolific;  strong  fine  boned:  quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. N.  Y. 


niirp|!|DpC— THE  WHITE.  BACON  HOG. 

unLOilUlLO  Long  -  bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


nUCOTCD  lA/U  IT CQ -Three  months  sows  $7.00: 
Lllto  I  Lli  VV  IE  I  I  LO  bred  sows  $25.00.  Address 


H.  A.  THATCHER,  Perulack,  Pa. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  Registered 

STAH  FARM 

Holstein  Cow  named 

DULCIBEL  DE  KOL  No.  54894 

This  cow  is  now  giving  30  qts.  of  milk  daily. 
The  average  dairy  cow  gives  from  10  to  15  qts.  of 
milk  daily.  With  grain  at  $30  per  ton  and  milk¬ 
ers  at  $30  per  mont  h  can  yon  afford  to  keep  scrub 
cows?  Wouldn't  it  be  more  profitable  to  keep  one 
good  cow  that  would  give  three  times  the 
amount  of  milk  that  the  averago  cow  gives  and 
then  you  will  feed  and  milk  but  one  cow  instead 
of  three,  and  get  the  same  amount  of  milk. 

if  you  are  interested  in  cows  like  Dulcibel  De  Kol 
you  should  write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of 

STAR  FARM  NEWS 

which  will  tell  you  a  lot  about  my  herd  of  300  head 
of  pure-bred  registered  Holsteins,  or  better  still 
visit  my  farm  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  secure  at 
once,  some  heavy  producers,  which  will  soon  pay  for 
themselves  at  the  prevailing  price  of  milk.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 
Department  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Cow,  $150 

Seven  years  old  in  September.  A  remarkably  milky 
cow  of  the  low-down  dairy  type;  bred  in  largo  pro¬ 
ducing  lines,  combining  DeKol  2d  and  Konmgon  \  an 
Friesland  strains.  Due  January  3d  by  a  DeKol  Burke, 
Sarcastic  Lad  sire,  whose  three  nearest  dams  average 
over  25  pounds  A.  R.  O.  This  cow  is  a  wonderful 
bargain  and  will  he  sure  to  please  you. 

THE  STEVENS  BROS.=HASTINGS  CO., 

Iirookside  Herd,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES  aiiR  YOUNG  BULLS 

reaily  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  tie  kept  iu  tiie  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FKIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.l  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.J. 


FOB  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein-Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves  sired  by  Pontiac  Chiron  No.  39423 
one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld  DeKol  and  whose 
dam  and  sisters  have  large  and  increasing  records. 
Write  W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  New  York. 


r 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 
LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Most  economical  producers  of  highest  quality  of 
dairy  products,  and  lean  pork  and  choice  bacon. 

Secure  representatives  of  these  desirable  breeds 
at  attractive  prices  this  month.  Address 

CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALF 

Rosendale  Strain;  Rutila’s  Daughter,  Sheet 
Anchor,  $40.  Hawthorne  Farm,  Williamsville,  N.  V. 

RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  numbering  SO  Head,  headed  by  the  Im¬ 
ported  Champion,  Howie’s  Fizzaway. 
PRIZE- WINNERS  ANI)  PRODUCERS. 
STOCK  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  BULL  CALVES 
sired  by  Fizzaway  and  dams  of  remarkable  produc¬ 
tion  a  specialty.  Inspection  invited 
J  F.  Converse  &  Co..  Woodville.  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

.SPECIAL  flFFERlNG-,o“gl£w>.!'»)monS 

(of  age,  and  fall  pigs.  Catalogue  on  application. 
“WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  -  -  Gettysburg,  Penn. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

From  Prize  Winning  and  Prolific  Stock.  Good 
Grazers.  Both  sexes;  a  few  boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  $10.00  up.  Address 

SAMUEL  ERASER,  Manager, 

Fall  Brook  Farms,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  oest  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


A  2  to  3  Mos.  Old  Pig,  Express  Paid, 

Iin  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time. 
You  invest  no  money.  Sami  for  particulars  at  once.  Address 

Penna.  Bekkshirh  Company,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


SWINE 


Chester  White  and  Cheshire^ 
A  choice  lot  of  young-  boars 
and  sows. 


E.  S.  HILL,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock ;  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow; 
0  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  with  pedigree;  Brood  sows  $2o 
5,'  1  fiOHWARTZ  rc.-ist  PharsaBn.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  RAMB0UILLET  RAMS. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route 2,  Hammoudsport,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL. 

Born  ?>ec.  2G,  1906.  Large,  good  condition,  black 
with  white  points,  a  very  fine  individual.  Sire — A 
son  of  De  Kol  2d’s  Butter  Boy  3d  and  Clothilde 
Eva,  official  record;  604.5  lbs.  milk  and  24.287  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days.  Dam— Van  Friesland  Pet,  official 
record.  16.467  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  3.96  $  fat.  Price 
$60.00  F.O.B.  cars  at  Lacona.  The  first  check  gets 
him.  Buy  from  a  herd  with  a  reputation  to  sustain. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $125.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  PHOTOGRAPHS  and  PEDIGREES. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Koriulyke  Manor  I>c  Kol  Jr 
RIVEN  BURGH  BROS., Hill  burst  Farm. Oneida, N  Y. 


WOODWARD'S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  .STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
ClrtuUr.  Free,  J.  8.  WOODWARD  &  SOW.  LOCK  PORT.  N.Y 


A  Rare  Opportunity  to  Secure  Carefully  fired 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

Having  decided  to  relinquish  the  Dairy  business,  I 
offer  my  entire  Jersey  herd  at  private  sale,  consist¬ 
ing  of  20  cows,  headed  by  Brown  Bessie’s  Eureka 
62607,  6  yearling  heifers  with  calf,  and  several  younger 
things.  They  are  Business  and  Beauty  combined, 
and  are  worthy  of  your  inspection.  No  exorbitant 
prices  asked.  A  splendid  chance  to  secure  a  founda¬ 
tion  herd,  or  choice  family  cow.  One  dam,  Fancy  of 
Eureka  130891,  and  six  daughters,  ranging  from  one 
to  six  years  old,  are  especially  fine.  Will  sell  singly 
or  in  lots  to  suit.  Come  see  them  and  make  your 
own  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

li.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AUREL FARM 


-JERSEY  CATTLE  ONLY  ! 

_ _  _  Do  not  ask  ns  what  we  have  for 

ale  but  tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell 
ou  something  different.  Laurel  Farm, Hamilton, N.Y. 

-DUROC  JERSEY  RED  SWINE. 


FOR  SALE 


ready  for  immediate  use;  finest  herd  east  of  Ohio 
River;  also  some  choice  rams  for  sale;  Delaine 
Merinos  long  wool  and  heavy  shearers.  Address 
J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


RED-POLLED  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 

Thorough-bred  and  registered,  either  sex.  Address 
B.  F.  LEWIS,  North  Spencer,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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MUSLIN  VENTILATORS. 

In  regard  to  muslin  ventilation  for  stables 
and  poultry  houses,  is  there  any  difference 
whether  ventilators  are  on  windward  or  cold 
side  or  not?  Should  ventilators  be  in  cold¬ 
est  or  warmest  part  of  stable?  Also  will  it 
be  colder  near  ventilators  than  in  other  parts 
of  stable?  IIow  manv  sauare  feet  of  muslin 
do  I  want  for  25  to  30  head  of  horses  and 
cattle?  In  regard  to  poultry  houses  where 
should  ventilators  be  placed,  and  how  much 
muslin  to  100  cubic  feet?  Would  the  common 
unbleached  sheeting  be  good  to  use  for  venti¬ 
lators?  s.  t.  s. 

Sherman,  N.  lr. 

The  object  of  ventilation  is  to  supply  a 
proper  amount  of  fresh  air  to  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  a  house  or  stable  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  inside  atmosphere  will  not 
become  laden  with  excessive  moisture  or 
its  temperature  seriously  reduced  during 
the  coldest  Winter  weather.  Draughts 


dows  can  be  placed  in  the  south  and  east 
sides,  making  it  necessary  to  place  them 
on  the  cold  north  and  west  sides,  the 
amount  of  cloth  may  be  reduced  to  one 
and  a  half  square  foot  for  each  cow  and 
No.  10  cotton  duck  substituted  for  the 
muslin  or  sheeting  during  very  cold 
weather.  On  the  west  and  north  sides 
of  the  stable  it  is  better  to  fasten  the 
cloth  over  every  other  window,  tacking  it 
directly  on  to  the  window  frame,  and 
nailing  a  thin  strip  of  lath  around  the 
edge  to  make  it  secure  and  airtight.  On 
the  windward  sides  of  the  stable  I  prefer 
this  method  to  separate  frames,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  make  the  frame  fit  as  closely 
as  is  required  where  a  strong  wind  is 
blowing  against  them.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  it  leaves  the  window  free  to 
be  opened  or  closed  without  interfering 
with  the  curtain.  Of  course,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  close  a  window,  only  when 
the  stable  temperature  falls  below  45  de¬ 
grees  F.,  or  in  a  very  damp  location  near 
the  ocean  50  degrees  is  cold  enough,  but 


MUSLIN  VENTILATORS  IN  HORSE  STABLE.  Fig.  453. 


must  also  be  avoided.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  tacking  common  muslin  or 
sheeting  on  to  frames  placed  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  windows,  or  openings 
made  for  the  purpose  if  there  are  not 
enough  windows.  The  amount  of  cloth 
used  depends  on  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  space  allowed  for  each  animal,  the 
outside  temperature,  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  and  the  position  of  the  curtains  in 
the  stable.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
each  cow  is  allotted  about  500  cubic  feet 
of  space,  and  should  be  provided  with  a 
window  two  feet  square,  one-half  of 
which  is  muslin  and  the  other  half  glass, 
making  two  square  feet  of  each  for  each 
cow  or  horse.  If,  however,  there  are 
more  than  500  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each 
animal  the  amount  of  cloth  may  be  re¬ 
duced  accordingly. 

Of  course,  every  stable  should  face  the 
south  and  east  so  as  to  receive  the  full 
benefit  from  the  sunshine.  Where  such 
is  the  case,  at  least  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  windows  covered  with 
cloth  or  glass  should  be  on  the  south  and 
east  sides,  and  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  them  on  the  west  and  north  sides.  If 
the  stable  is  so  located  that  but  few  win¬ 


the  temperature  must  be  kept  between 
45  and  55  degrees  F.  for  the  best  results 
to  be  obtained.  When  the  curtains  are 
properly  adjusted  the  outside  temperature 
can  fall  to  10,  or  even  20  degrees  below 
zero,  and  the  stable  temperature  will  re¬ 
main  at  45  degrees  two  feet  from  the 
cloth  curtains.  The  temperature  in  the 
center  of  the  stable  will  be  practically 
two  degrees-  higher. 

For  poultry  houses  the  windows  should 
be  placed  in  the  south  side  only,  and 
about  one  square  foot  of  the  muslin  or 
common  sheeting  is  used  for  each  100 
cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  ventilated.  It 
is  important  that  this  curtain  should  not 
come  nearer  than  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  as  it  is  fastened  to  a  frame  which 
is  hinged  at  the  top  and  opened  during 
pleasant  days,  which  would  let  too  much 
cold  air  in  directly  on  the  birds  if  nearer 
the  floor.  If  the  temperature  of  the  room 
is  liable  to  fall  below  the  freezing  point, 
the  roosts  should  be  arranged  along  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  an  additional  bur¬ 
lap  curtain  made  of  bran  sacking  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  close  down  from  the 
roof  to  the  edge  of  the  roost  platform 
on  very  cold  nights.  The  picture,  Fig. 
453,  shows  the  ventilators  in  the  stable  on 
the  farm  of  the  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor, 
Staten  Island.  c.  s.  greene. 


How  Prof.  Henry  Feeds 
Dairy  Cows 

In  his  very  popular  and  authentic  book.  “  Feeds  and  Feeding,”  Prof. 
Henry  says  under  “  Feed  and  Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow 

(1)  “  As  the  dairy  cow,  when  giving  large  flow  of  milk,  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  much  work,  it  is  best  to  prepare  the  feed  for  rapid  mastica¬ 
tion.  Grains  should  generally  be  ground  and  roots  sliced.  ” 

(2)  “  Cows  take  kindly  to  dry  feed,  and  as  a  rule  prefer  it  to  that  in 
a  sloppy  condition.  *  *  *  By  supplying  dry  feed,  mangers  can  be 
kept  more  wholesome.” 

(3)  "  Dried  brewer’s  grains  form  an  excellent  feed  for  cows.  Their 
purpose  being  to  supply  protein  which  they  carry  in  abundance. 

*  *  *  No  dry  forage  can  prove  superior  to  good  clover  hay.” 

These  are  some  of  the  important  items  Prof.  Henry  calls  attention  to 
on  the  “  Feed  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cows.”  They  bring  out  so  forcefully  the 
important  features  of 

j&adpefr  Mi/rF Feed 

that  we  have  quoted  them  to  illustrate  the  point  that  Badger  Dairy  Feed 
is  an  ideal  dairy  feed,  and  right  in  line  with  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  feed  question. 

(1)  The  form  of  Badger  Dairy  Feed  fulfills  Prof.  Henry’s  idea.  It 
is  ready  for  rapid  mastication. 

(2)  It  is  a  dry  feed— a  wholesome  feed,  composed  of  ingredients  of 
the  highest  grade.  It  is  not  a  condiment— contains  no  medicines 
or  stimulants— nothing  but  pure,  wholesome  grains  and  cereals 
which  have  proven  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  dairy  cow. 

(3)  Dried  brewer’s  grains  are  one  of  its  chief  ingredients,  and  note 
what  Prof.  Henry  says  of  the  nutritive  value. 

In  addition  to  these  we  include  others  which  furnish  fat,  others  which 
supply  carbohydrates  and  pure  molasses  to  add  the  necessary  sugar,  com¬ 
pleting  a  ration  that  possesses  every  requisite  for  the  production  of  the 
most  milk  and  best  physical  “conditions  in  the  mostadvantageous  form. 
In  nutritive  ratio,  that  is,  the  amount  of  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates  and 
sugar,  its  analysis  shows  it  to  be  practically  perfect.  It  is  an  appetizing, 
succulent  feed  that  cows  keenly  relish,  and  are  always  ready  for  more.  It 
is  absolutely  uniform,  because  of  the  advanced  methods  of  manufacture 
employed.  Nothing  is  left  to  “guesswork.”  Each  ingredient  is  added 
through  automatic  weighers,  consequently  its  food  value  is  always  the 
same.  It  will  not  cake,  get  sticky  or  mould,  because  it  is  the  only  tbor* 
oughly  kiln-dried  molasses  feed.  Thanks  to  our  improved  dry  kiln. 

If  you  want  a  feed  that  makes  more  milk,  better  “  conditions  ’’—over¬ 
comes  “  off-feed,”  etc.— that  comes  up  to  an  expert’s  idea,  just  try  Badger 
Dairy  Feed  and  make  more  profit  out  of  your  herd  than  you  ever  did  be¬ 
fore.  Just  send  for  our  Free  Trial  Offer.  We  prove  it  does  all  we  claim 
—at  our  risk,  not  yours. 

In  writing  mention  your  dealer’s  name,  and  we  will  send  youavaluable 
book  free,  on  “  How  to  Get  More  Milk  from  the  Same  Cow.” 

CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  C0„  Box  100,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Badger  Dairy  Feed. 


DR.  WEARE’S 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

CURES 

HEAVES 

The  original  ami  only  permanent 
Heave  Cure.  86  years  of  Ruccess. 

It  pobitively  cures  the  worst  cases. 

Don’t  experiment  with  Imita¬ 
tions — try  the  old,  reliable  “Dr. 

>VeareV\  no  matter  how  bad  the 
ense  or  what  else  you  have  tried. 

It  not  satisfied,  we  make  It  right. 

A  6  lb.  pkg.  (enough  to  cure  any  case)  by  express,  prepaid,  $2. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

Geo.  G.  Mullinor  &  Co,,  Fairport,  N,  Y# 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infallible  guide.  Makes  every  man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

i  nsu res  sou  nd  horses.  Cures  spl  lnt, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  *100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  Is  possible. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  all  blisters :  they  :l rv. 
only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


SPAVIN  CURL 

cures  these 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L,  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE  ” 

^  Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wlnd- 
pnfT,  Shoe  Boll,  injured  Tendons^ 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

V  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  _ _ 

y  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  $(.*»,„,  Ringbosc.Cuss  Thowuw* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  —  ■■  ■  - 

Ou  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dcalcra  or  Express  paid. 

troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N*  Y. 

TOXALIN  E 

A  CERTAIN  REMEDY 

For  Stomach  and  Lung  Worms 

Quart  Can,  $1.50;  for  25  to  30  Animals. 
Catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies  free. 
Cyril  I'rancklyu,  72  Beaver  St„  New  York  City 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.A.  DISINGER  &  BRO., 

Wrlghtsvllle,  Pa 


Losing  CALVES  is  Losing  MONEY,  of  Course 

Read  How  Dr.  Roberts  Anti- Abortion  Serum 
Stops  tbe  Loss.  Get  Hh  Book  FREE - > 

It  Tells  All  About  Abortion,  Its  Treatment  and  Cure. 


Here  is  a  letter  whose  reading 
may  save  you  much  loss: 

Ur.  Roberts 
Veterinary  Co. 
Wau  kesha,  W  is. 
|  bear  Sirs: 

It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  inform 
you  thatabortlon 

— .  I  a  eradicated 

WmB  from  my  herd  of 
65  cattle  by  the 
' .  $  use  or  your  Anti- 
Abortion  Serum. 

If  you  should 
meet  with  any 
persons  who  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the 
merits  of  your 
remedies,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
refer  them  to  me,  as  1  think  it 
would  be  a  crime  not  to  let  those 
meeting  with  losses  (as  1  have)  know  that  there 
is  relief  for  them  through  your  remedies. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Jonas  Washburn,  Montclair,  Colo. 

If  you  are  interested  and  still  In  doubt,  we 
ask  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Washburn.  Of  course, 
one  man's  testimony  is  not  as  good  as  two  or 
three  or  a  hundred.  If  you  want  to  see  more 
testimonials  like  the  above  write  us  and  we 
will  send  you  a  bundle  of  original  letters 
from  all  over  the  country,  if  you  will  agree 
to  return  them  promptly. 


But  You  Should  Get  Our  Book  NOW 
“The  Practical  Home  Veterinarian” 

It  is  free  to  cattle  owners.  It  tells  all  about 
Abortion.  IIow  to  detect  the  symptoms;  how¬ 
to  administer  the  Anti-Abortion  Serum  and 
stamp  out  the  disease.  This  book  is  the  result 
of  tbe  life  study  and  experimentation  of  l)r. 
David  Roberts,  the  eminent  cattle  specialist, 
and  now  State  Veterinarian  of  Wisconsin,  wtio 
has  made  a  life  specialty  of  the  study  of  Abor¬ 
tion  in  cows. 

Dr.  Huberts  discovered  the  Anti-Abortion 
Serum  and  introduced  the  treatment. 

He  affirms  that  Abortion  is  by  far  the  most 
destructive  of  alt  cattle  diseases.  He  points 
out  that,  in  his  professional  and  official  exper¬ 
ience,  90  per  cent  of  all  tuberculous  cat¬ 
tle  slaughtered  are  also  Infected  with 
abortion,  and  these  form  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  abortion  infected  cattle. 

Tour  herd  may  be  Infected  now.  Better 
find  out  for  yourself  at  once,  and  stop  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Cut  out  the  coupon  accompanying  this 
advertisement  and  send  for  the  book. 

GUARANTEE:  If  our  Anti-Abortion  Serum, 
administered  according  to  directions  In  “The 
Practical  Home  Veterinarian,”  does  not  stamp 
out  Abortion  from  your  herd  anil  stop  the  loss 
of  calves,  we  will  return  you  every  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  treatment. 

Dr.  Roberts’  urgent  advice  Is:  “Do  not  wait 
for  your  oows  to  show  distinct  symptoms  of 
abortion.  That  very  fact  proves  that  the  cow  is 


already  suffering  and  the  genital  organs  are  in 
a  weak  and  critical  condition  In  such  cases  a 
prompt  use  of  the  Serum  will  usually  prevent 
the  act  of  abortion,  but  neither  the  cow  nor  the 
calf  will  be  as  healthy  and  profitable  as  when 
taken  in  time.” 

Why  wait  f  It  won’t  cost  you  anything  to 
find  out  the  condition  of  your  herd.  The  book 
tells.  The  treatment  is  guaranteed  to  cure,  or 
your  money  is  returned. 

A  50  Gent  Stock  Paper  Free 

If  you  will  send  the  Book  Coupon  at  once  wo 
will  put  you  on  the  subscription  list  of  '-The 
Cattle  Specialist”  for  one  year  free.  “The  Cat¬ 
tle  Specialist”  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  jour¬ 
nal  devoted  to  the  care  of  cattle  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  of  live  stock.  Not  a  general 
farm  journal  of  many  pages  with  a  little  live 
stock  matter;  but  a  journal  that  is  all  Informa¬ 
tion  on  what  you  want  to  know  about  stock.  It 
keeps  you  posted  up  to  date  each  month  and 
answers  your  questions. 

You  can’t  afford  to  miss  an  issue.  If  you  want 
the  first  number  and  all  the  rest  for  a  year,  send 
the  coupon  at  once. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  edition  of  “The 
Practical  Homo  Veterinarian”  is  limited  and 
Is  being  rapidly  distributed.  Ask  for  it  today 
while  you  have  the  paper  in  hand. 

Div  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

519  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  WIs. 
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REST  AND  RECREATION 

Fun  and  Amusement  For  All — The 
Editor  Tells  You  How  You  Can  Al¬ 
ways  Have  An  Entertainer  at 
Your  Command. 


The  Editor  has  told  the  readers  of  this  paper 
month  after  month  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
rest  and  recreation — that  in  order  to  break  the 
monotony  and  drive  away  dull  care  and  get  the 
most  out  of  life  we  must  relax  from  work  and 
forget  business. 

How  do  you  enjoy  yourself  after  the  day’s  work 
is  1  nished,  the  chores  and  odd  jobs  are  taken  care 
if  i  Then  you  are  ready  for  something  to  amuse. 
Jle  \se  and  instruct  as  well.  The  old  and  young 
alii  e  must  have  rest  and  recreation  for  we  all 
km  w  that  “  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy.” 

Music  for  Your  Hornet 

Can  you  imagine  anything  from  which  you  could 
derive  more  pleasure,  more  fun  and  actual  rest 
and  recreation  than  from  a  genuine  Edison  Phon- 
agraph?  I  do  not  mean  the  old,  raspy,  choky, 
scratchy  kind  of  talking  machine  so  commonly 
heard,  but  a  Genuine  Edison  Standard— with  our 
very  latest  Improved  Parlor  Grand  equipment  that 
reproduces  to  perfect  exactness  the  finest  music 
in  the  world. 

Just  think  of  having  in  your  own  home  such  a 
marvelous  instrument— an  entertainer  always  at 
your  command,  one  that  needs  no  coaxing,  never 
tires  and  never  disappoints. 

You,  too.  can  hear  the  very  songs  that  thousands 
have  paid  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  seat  to  hear,  and  when 
the  song  is  finished  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  move 
th9  reproducer  to  the  beginning-and  you  will  hear 
the  song  again  in  all  its  sweetness. 

Minstrel  Shows  and  Operas ! 

And  that  is  not  all ;  the  greatest  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  of  the  world  will  play  for  you— waltzes, 
marches,  two-steps,  overtures,  concert  pieces,  all 
the  old  master  classics  as  well  as  the  latest  min¬ 
strel  shows  and  comic  opera  music.  The  very 
same  minstrels  that  amuse  packed  houses  in  the 
large  cities  night  after  night  will  make  you  laugh 
at  their  comio  songs  and  funny  jokes. 


A  Concert  At  Any  Time. 

You  and  your  family,  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  can  have  a  concert,  musicale,  dance  or  song 
as  often  and  as  much  as  you  like.  You  can  sit 
in  your  own  parlor  or  on  your  own  porch  and 
listen  to  a  program  like  this: 

8832— “Feast  of  Lanterns  Overtures” . Orchestra 

9143— “Courtship  of  Harney  and  Eileen” . Recitation 

8809— “Wllhelmlna  Waltzes” .  Orchestra 

9072— “Mississippi  Minstrels” . Minstrel  Show 

7690— “Holy  City”  . ViolinSolo 

9145— “Everybody  Works  But  Father”. . Band 

8902— “Virginia  Heel” . Orchestra 

9098— “Chimes  From  Normandy” . Band 

8861— “Ring  the  Bells  of  Heaven” . Church  Chimes 

8428— “Wedding  cf  the  Winds” . Waltzes 

9139— “Have  You  Seen  My  Henry  Brown” . Coon  Song 

6019— “Abide  With  Me” . Baritone  Solo 

8914— “Thoroughbred  ”  (Two-Step) . Band 

7422— “Man  Behind  The  Gun”— (Sousa) . Band 

You  have  hundreds  of  other  pieces  to  choose 
from  and  can  make  up  a  program  to  suit  your 
own  taste. 

The  Editor  knows  that  this  wonderful  instru¬ 
ment  can  now  be  had  on  free  trial  and  urges  you 
to  sign  the  coupon  and  get  an  Edison  catalog  free. 


v  rtni/  at  this  happy  home  scene— all  enjoying  the  Edison  phonograph.  The  Edison  has  indeed  been  rightly  called  the  king  of  entertainers  for  the 

LUUH  home.  If  you  have  heard  only  the  old  style  machines  or  the  rasping,  scratching  imitation  machines  heard  at  county  fairs  and  the  like,  you 
cannot  imagine  what  a  treasure  of  good  cheer,  what  endless  entertainment  the  latest  improved  genuine  Edison  phonograph  can  give  to  all  your  family 


MR.  EDISON 

“I  Want  to  See  a  Phonograph  in 
Every  American  Home.” 

The  phonograph,  as  the  reader  may 
know,  is  the  wizard’s  hobby. 

LATEST  STYLE  Edison  Standard  Phonograph  with  our 
PARLOR  GRAND  Equipment  (New  Outfit  No.  5  !)  Latest 
Improvements — new  features — exclusive  points  of  superiority. 

See  It — Hear  It!  Get  this  remarkable  instrument  in  your  own  home — 
then  you  will  see  how  far  superior  this  is  to  any  ordinary  talking  machine 


— far  superior  even  to  the  finest  Edison  Machines  you  have  heard  heretofore. 


FREE  TRIAL 


While  this  offer  lasts  every 
responsible  person  can  get 
on  absolutely  free  trial,  this 
wonderful  Outfit  No.  5, 
This  outfit  will  be  sent  direct  to  your  home  without  paying  us  a  single  cent  in  advance 
— you  make  no  deposit — pay  us  no  C.  O.  D,  The  New  Outfit  No.  5  is  sent  you 
on  absolute  free  trial  in  your  own  home.  We  allow  from  forty-eight  hours  to  a  week’s  trial 
in  your  own  home;  then  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  instrument— if  you  do  not  think  it  is  the 
clearest  and  most  beautiful  phonograph  you  ever  heard,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  not 
charge  you  one  cent  for  the  trial. 

Try  the  Instrument  In  your  own  home,  play  the  stirring  waltzes,  the  two-steps,  marches,  concert  pieces,  both 
grand  and  comic  opera— hear  the  greatest  bands  and  orchestras  in  the  world,  listen  to  the  songs  of  the  world-famed 
singers,  laugh  at  the  funny  minstrel  sketches,  coon  songs  and  comic  recitations.  Play  all  these  and  the  many  other 
wonderful  pieces  you  can  hear  through  the  latest  model  Edison  Standard  Phonograph  with  our  new  Pnrlor  Grand 
equipment — the  New  Outfit  No.  6.  The  trial  is  FREE,  and  you  may  return  the  instrument  at  our  expense  if  you 
don't  wish  co  keep  it.  If  you  decide  to  keep  this  N ew  Outfit  No.  5,  you  may  send  cash  in  full  or  pay  on  easiest 
terms,  just  as  you  prefer. 


$0-00  a  Month 


2 

L|  matter  whether  you  send  cash  in  full  or  pay  on 
our  easiest  terms.  Surprising  rock-bottom 
prices  on  the  finest  improved  Edison  Standard  Phono¬ 
graphs  with  our  new  Parlor  Grand  equipments.  One- 
third  and  one-half  the  price  of  inferior  imitations. 

For  Cash  In  Full  we  cannot  allow  any  discount.  The 
price  we  ask  is  the  very  lowest  possible  and  is  exactly 
the  same  whether  you  pay  cash  in  full  or  In  small 
Installments.  Get  the  outfit  on  free  trial  anyway- 
then  you  can  decide. 


now  buys  a  genuine  Edison.  The  very  latest  im¬ 
proved  model  Edison  Standard  for  only 
$3.50  a  month.  And  at  ....  Send  for 

ROCK-BOTTOM  PRICE,  no  . . ■  ■  Catalog 


furnished  with  the  Edi- 


EDISON  CATALOGS  FREE 
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X 
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to. 


Sign  this  coupon  and  get  the  great  Edison  catalogs,  the 
catalog  of  phonographs  showing  every  style  of  Edi¬ 
son  machines  and  the  catalog  of  1,500  Edison 
records;  also  our  magnificent  circular  of  Edi¬ 
son  Standard  with  Parlor  Grand  equipment. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  rock-bottom 
prices  ontheflnestkindof  talkingmachines. 

Get  all  these  catalogs  free,  prepaid,  and  select 
the  machine  you  want  to  try  on  our  free  trial  offer. 

Every  responsible  reader  of  this  paper  should 
sign  this  coupon.  You  need  not  bother 
with  a  letter.  Just  write  your  name  and 
address  plainly  on  the  coupon  mail  in  an 
envelope.  Sign  Coupon  NOW,  or  send 
postal  or  letter. 

FREDERICK  BABSON, 

EDISON  PHONOGRAPH  DISTRIBUTER, 
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Just  Sign  ' 
and  Mall 
Coupon 


Edison  Building,  Suite  3589, 
CHICAGO. 


Our  New  GRAND  PARLOR 
EQUIPMENT 

graph  at  such  a  slight  additional  cost  helps  to 
make  an  outfit  of  surpassing  beauty.  You  ought 
to  see  our  special  circular  illustrating  and  des¬ 
cribing  both  the  regular  equipment  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  Parlor  Grand  hand  decorated  floral  horn. 

Anyway  we  want  to  have  your  choice  of  an 
Edison  in  your  home.  We  want  you  to  have  it 
on  free  trial.  We  want  you  to  hear  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  wonderful— yes,  wonderful— quality  of 
the  genuine  Edison.  Hear  the  remarkable  var¬ 
iety  of  music,  from  vaudeville  show  to  grand 
opera,  sacred  music,  comic  recitations,  etc.  Get 
the  free  catalog  listing  ALL  the  Edison  outfits 
includingthe  Edison  Standard  with  our  special 
Parlor  Grand  Equipment,  Get  this  f  ree  catalog, 
also  the  free  trial  certificate  entitling  you  to  a 
good  fair  free  trial  of  any  Edison  ihstrument 
you  want— a  free  trial  right  in  your  own  home. 
Don’t  delay.  Send  for  catalog  today.  Drop 
us  a  postal  or  letter,  or  better  still,  simply 
sign  and  mai  the  coupon,  and  then  you 
need  not  even  bother  with  a  letter.  But 
write  tt  once.  Get  the  catalog  and  free 
trial  certificate— this  puts  you  under  no 
obligations  and  you  can  have  the  free 
trial  if  you  want  it. 

Our  beautiful  CATALOG  fully  ex¬ 
plains  our  offer  and  also  illustrates 
all  the  different  Edison  machines  as  used 
in  the  home.  Everybody  ought  to  send  for 
this  catalog  and  you  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tions  to  purchase  nor  even  to  ask  for  a  free 
trial.  The  catalog  is  simply  free  (sent 
prepaid)  to  everybody  who  will 
favor  us  by  sending  name  and 
address.  Send  your  name 
and  address  today 
for  the  free 
catalog. 


NO  LETTER  NECESSARY;  THE  COUPON  WILL  DO 
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HANDLING  A  WILD  HORSE. 

A  “War  Bridle”  That  Means  Peace. 

I  was  much  interested  in  “The  Call  of  the  Wild.” 
as  heard  by  Mr.  Morse,  and  his  way  of  responding  to 
it,  as  described  on  page  817.  His  account  also  sug¬ 
gests  the  need  of  more  serious  attention  to  “horse 
method”  among  farmers.  Mr.  Morse  evidently  has  an 


exceptionally  level  head,  and  so  got  along  well  enough 
with  his  “bronks,”  but  if  he  had  made  a  little  pre¬ 
liminary  study  of  handling  wild  ones  it  would  have 
saved  him  lots  of  hard  work,  and  probably  also  lame 
shoulders  and  sore  muscles.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a 
little  discussion  of  the  subject  in  your  paper  may 
be  the  means  of  putting  a  few  more  of  us  “on  to  our 
job”  when  a  wild  one  comes  our  way.  “Breaking” 
horses  is  really  a  very  simple  job;  not  requiring  any 
elaborate  outfit;  30  feet  of  rope  and  a  bucket  of  oats 
will  tame  the  worst  of  them,  if  applied  scientifically. 
Mr.  Morse  could  have  had  his  mares  following  him 
like  pet  pigs  in  less  than  an  hour  with  a  judicious 
use  of  the  “war  bridle,”  and  thus  have  done  away 
with  the  necessity  of  extra  help  and  snubbing  to  trees 
and  fences  along  the  road  home.  There  are  various 
forms  of  the  “war  bridle”  described  in  horse  books 
by  trainers,  such  as  Rarey,  Magner,  Gleason  and  oth¬ 
ers,  but  the  one  I  have  drawn,  shown  in  Fig.  454,  is  as 
simple  as  any,  and  will  answer  in  nearly  all  cases/ 
It  can  be  put  on  under  the  halter  if  so  desired,  and 
taken  off  when  the  animal  is  tied.  A  good  way  to 
tie  is  the  “body  hitch,”  as  shown  in  Fig.  455.  The  ani¬ 
mal  will  not  pull  long  on  this  hitch;  it  is  a  cure  for 
halter  pullers,  even  confirmed  ones.  Mr.  Morse  could 
have  gone  to  bed  and  rested  his  weary  legs  in  con¬ 
tentment  if  he  had  tied  his  “bronks”  this  way,  for 
they  cannot  break  their  necks  nor  otherwise  injure 
themselves.  At  least,  I  never  knew  one  to,  and 
I  have  used  the  “body  hitch”  on  a  good  many 


of  them.  This  loop  must  be  made  so  that  it 
will  loosen  up  again  when  colt  stops  pulling.  How¬ 
ever,  when  broken  well  to  lead  with  the  war  bridle, 
there  are  very  few  that  will  make  a  very  bad  fight 
when  tied  in  the  usual  way  with  a  good  strong  hal¬ 
ter.  'One  of  the  greatest  “gentling  rigs”  ever  put  on 
a  horse  is  the  hind-foot  hitch,  which  I  infer  is  not 
generally  known  in  the  East,  and  is  not  used  as 
much  as  it  should  be  in  the  West.  See  Fig.  457. 
This  can  be  put  on  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  you 


have  your  horse’s  confidence  so  that  you  can  get  up 
to  him,  put  one  end  of  a  20  or  30  foot  rope  around 
his  neck  with  a  bowline  knot  which  will  not  slip, 
big.  456.  Other  end  of  rope  must  go  around  hind 
foot  and  back  through  loop  around  neck;  fasten  end 
around  foot  so  that  he  cannot  get  it  out  of  the  loop, 
nor  burn  his  heel. 

Or  if  you  haven’t  the  patience  to  “jolly”  your  horse 
into  this  lig,  you  can  force  it  on  him  as  in  Fig.  458. 
Lash  iron  ring  in  each  end  of  a  three-foot  rope,  which 
should  be  wrapped  with  old  blanket,  gunny  sack  or 
something  to  prevent  burns.  Bowline  a  loop  two  feet 
long  (A)  in  one  end  of  30-foot  rope  with  the 
colt  s  neck  rope  or  halter  rope  inside  loop.  Put 
this  loop  over  his  head  with  a  pole  as  in  cut ;  pass 
other  end  of  30-foot  rope  through  iron  rings  on  short 
rope  B,  and  back  through  neck  loop  C;  put  small 
guy  rope  on  short  rope,  D,  take  ends  of  30-foot  rope 
and  guy,  go  behind,  let  him  ‘kick  into  it  as  in 
big.  458;  then  pull  up  his  foot.  Foot  should  be  12 
inches  or  so  from  ground.  With  this  rig  on  he  can 
neither  kick  nor  strike.  He  cannot  do  a  thing  but 


TIIE  BOWLINE  KNOT.  Pig.  456. 

fall  down,  and  he  will  go  down  easy  and  get  up  again 
without  difficulty.  Have  no  fear  of  curbing  or  oth¬ 
erwise  hurting  the  horse.  I  have  never  known  of  one 
getting  anything  worse  than  a  burnt  heel,  and  that 
is  unnecessary.  Climb  on  him,  handle  him  all  over, 
throw  blankets  and  sleighbells  around  him,  slash 
whip  around  him,  but  never  hit  him;  saddle  him. 
My  experience  is  that  not  one  out  of  20  will  buck 
to  amount  to  anything  when  ridden  after  this  handling, 


and  I  have  used  it  on  branded  horses  as  wild  as  ever 
came  off  the  prairie. 

In  the  cattle  country  where  nearly  every  man  is  an 
expert  rider,  a  pitching  horse  may  do  for  service,  but 
even  there  a  well-trained  saddler  is  much  more  de¬ 
sirable  and  “busting  bronchos”  in  the  old-fashioned 
breakneck  style  ought  to  be  ruled  out.  It  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  risk  for  man  and  beast,  dangerous  usage  for 
the  “interior  works”  of  the  man,  and  leaves  the  horse 
in  an  unreclaimed  state.  In  fact,  the  logical  result  of 
the  “busting”  method  is  to  teach  the  animal  the 
bucking  habit  instead  of  taking  it  out  of  him.  At  any 
rate,  the  aim  of  a  horse  trainer  should  be  to  turn 
out  saddlers,  which  the  ordinary  horseman  can  ride 
or  drive. 

“Roping”  is  another  old-time  western  practice  that 
is  seldom  necessary  in  a  farming  community.  Thev 
will  run  from  you  as  long  as  the  noose  is  used  to 
catch  them.  Oats  and  patience  is  the  magic  com¬ 
bination  that  will  win  their  confidence  every  time. 
No  man  that  ever  turns  a  horse  loose,  particularly  a 
busy  farmer,  wants  to  spend  much  time  catching  him 
again,  and  a  little  careful  training  in  a  small  yard 


will  remove  the  necessity.  Just  “jolly”  him  with  oats 
by  odd  spells  and  he  will  learn  to  stand  for  the  halter 
anywhere. 

The  double  foot  rope,  Fig.  459,  is  an  excellent  rig 
for  breaking  in  to  drive.  Used  in  connection  with  a 
bridle  and  pair  of  lines  it  will  have  the  worst  of 
them  going  quietly  after  a  few  lessons.  When  the 
horse  bolts  or  kicks  take  his  feet.  A  horse  hates  to 


hit  the  ground.  It  will  take  the  conceit  out  of  him, 
and  show  him  where  he  is  wrong.  You  can  teach 
him  the  word  “whoa”  in  a  few  minutes  by  taking  his 
front  feet  and  letting  him  down  at  the  word.  Handle 
him  on  soft  ground  or  put  on  knee-pads.  The  apex 
of  the  whole  horse  business  is  “kindness.”  There  arc 
men  who  handle  the  worst  horses  without  even  a  war 
bridle  or  throwing  rig.  Patience,  and  careful  study 
of  the  animal’s  disposition  will  do  the  turn.  The 
point  is  to  get  the  animal’s  confidence;  convince  him 
that  you  are  his  best  friend,  never  hurt  him,  punish 
only  by  restraint,  and  he  is  your  slave.  As  an  in¬ 
telligent  people  it  is  time  we  threw  aside  old,  brutal 
methods  when  training  the  one  animal  above  all  oth¬ 
ers,  which  all  time  has  proved  the  most  faithful,  use¬ 
ful  and  valuable  to  our  race.  There  is  a  fad  in  this 
country  for  overdraw  checks,  which  should  have 
run  its  course  before  this.  A  horse  will  travel  eas¬ 
ier,  last  longer  and  look  better  when  given  his  head 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  moderate  side  check.  The 
present  fashion  is  to  clip  the  foretop  close  to  the 
skull,  so  that  the  animal’s  eyes  and  brain  have  no 
protection  from  the  light  and  heat,  and  then  pull  his 
face  up  into  the  sun  with  an  overdraw.  This  is  rank 
abuse  of  a  helpless  dumb  animal,  and  is  entirely  un¬ 
called  for,  except  by  ignorant  custom  and  fashion¬ 
able  stupidity.  Undoubtedly  the  overdraw  has  its 
uses,  but  it  is  a  special  tool  of  the  horsemen,  and  has 
no  place  on  an  everyday  bridle.  Some  horsemen, 


acting  on  the  theory  that  a  horse  can  only  think  of 
one  thing  at  a  time,  draw  the  colt’s  head  so  high  that 
the  check  gets  all  its  attention  while  it  is  being  driven. 
1  he  education  of  a  horse  handled  in  this  way  will  be 
about  as  complete  as  that  of  the  young  man  who 
went  through  college  by  entering  at  the  front  door 
and  being  kicked  out  at  the  rear.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Morse  that  we  all  require  a  little  of  “the  wild,”  and  >'n 
these  days  when  the  wilderness  has  vanished,  or 
nearly  so,  we  can  at  least  get  our  red  blood  to  cir- 
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dilating  by  getting  up  a  few  colts  and  acting  as 
schoolmaster.  The  lively  ones  will  be  sure  to  make 
a  little  excitement  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  none  the 
worse  for  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  necessary  in 
a  good  trainer.  a  horse  wrangler. 

Illinois. 


APPLE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

CULTIVATION  OR  MULCH  ? 

An  Important  Experiment. 

Part  V. 

Thus  far  the  evidence  in  this  experiment  has  been 
decidedly  in  favor  of  cultivation.  Remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  the  record  in  an  orchard  which  was 
in  cultivation  when  the  experiment  started.  We 
shall  see  that  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Hitchings  near 
Syracuse  there  was  a  quite  a  different  result.  Hitch¬ 
ings  does  not  believe  in  cultivation.  His  trees  are 
planted  in  sod,  and  the  grass  is  cut  and  piled  around 
the  trees.  You  can  readily  see  that  there  is  a  great 
different  in  keeping  a  tree  in  sod  from  the  start  as 
against  giving  it  culture  for  a  time  and  then  seeding 
the  ground  to  grass.  The  soil  of  the  Hitchings  or¬ 
chard  is  different  from  that  in  western  New  York.  I 
judge  it  to  be  rather  more  natural  grass  land, 
moister,  with  the  water  table  near  the  surface  and 
more  rolling.  Good  fruit  growers  who  cultivate  thor¬ 
oughly  have  been  to  see  the  Hitchings  orchard  and 
were  amazed  at  the  thrift  of  the  trees.  They  attribute 
this  to  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  soil,  since  they 
say,  like  those  western  New  York  growers,  that  they 
cannot  get  such  results  from  mulching.  I  have  not 
seen  the  trees  this  year,  but  have  a  report  from  Mr. 
Hitchings.  He  says  he  took  10-year-old  trees  that 
were  planted  in  sod,  with  all  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  grass  permitted  to  rot  on  the  ground.  These  trees 
were  plowed  early  and  cultivated  thoroughly  up  to 
August  1,  when  a  cover  crop  was  seeded.  In  1904  they 
were  plowed  once  and  cultivated  seven  times.  In  1905 
plowed  once,  cultivated  seven  times  and  hoed  twice. 
In  1906  plowed  once,  cultivated  10  times  and  hoed 
three  times.  On  the  mulched  plot  of  equal  size  the 
grass  was  cut  with  a  mower  and  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  Each  plot  occupied  3J4  acres.  In  reading 
the  results  remember  that  the  trees  are  young.  Prof. 
Hedrick  gives  me  figures  for  this  year. 

All  told  there  are  25  Wealthy,  24  Northern  Spy,  26 
Alexander,  25  Fameuse,  34  Wagener,  136  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  and  102  Sutton.  The  following  figures  are  given 
by  Prof.  Hedrick : 

HITCHINGS  ORCHARD — EXPENSE  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Sod  Tillage 

Year 


1004  . $  .80  $10.01 

1005  .  1.40  17.00 

1000  . 70  29.09 

1007  . 80  26.90 


Here  we  have  the  sod  method  at  its  best — not  a 
new  sod  with  grass  seeded,  but  a  few  years  ago,  but 
a  thick  turf  1.5  years  or  more  old,  growing  on  natur¬ 
ally  moist  and  strong  soil  containing  the  decayed  re¬ 
mains  of  many  crops.  Remember  also  that  this  or¬ 
chard  is  on  a  hillside  too  steep  to  be  properly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  much  heavier  than  the  Auchter  orchard. 
During  Spring  water  seeps  from  the  soil  and  living 
water  flows  from  several  parts  of  the  hillside.  Prof. 
Hedrick’s  statement  of  yield  is  as  follows : 

Sod  Tillage, 

bills.  bbls. 


1904  .  20.8  18.6 

1905  .  19.8  13.8 

1906  .  26.9  38.3 

1907  .  47.7'  20.1 


We  must  remember  that  the  above  items  of  expense 
do  not  include  pruning  and  spraying,  as  the  figures 
for  the  other  orchard  do.  In  this  Hitchings  orchard 
it  has  cost,  on  an  average,  about  75  cents  a  year  to  cut 
the  grass  on  one  acre,  while  the  average  cost  of  culti¬ 
vating  an  acre  is  $18.82. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  culture  upon  these  trees 
Mr.  Hitchings  says  that  it  produced  a  spongy  growth 
of  wood  and  soft  fruit.  He  thinks  this  was  caused 
by  the  cultivations  setting  free  too  much  nitrogen. 
The  soil  was  full  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and 
naturally  this  culture  helped  “break  it  up.”  Some  of 
the  trees  are  Alexanders,  a  variety  somewhat  inclined 
to  blight.  The  cultivation  has  increased  this  blight, 
while  the  sod  trees  were  but  slightly  affected.  Mr. 
George  T.  Powell  saw  these  trees  in  early  September. 
He  told  me  that  he  feared  these  Alexanders  were 
greatly  injured  by  cultivation,  and  he  is  an  advocate 
of  the  highest  culture.  Mr.  Hitchings  also  claims  that 
this  year  the  fruit  on  the  cultivated  ground  was  dull 
in  color,  decayed  rapidly  and  dropped  much  worse 
than  that  growing  in  sod. 

Now  please  understand  two  things.  I  am  not  try¬ 
ing  to  make  an  argument  for  either  side.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  give  the  facts  as  I  saw  them,  and  as  they  are 
given  me,  confident  that  when  they  are  all  presented, 
these  apparent  differences  can  be  explained.  Remem¬ 
ber  also  that  those  western  New  York  growers  stand 
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for  cultivation  because  it  pays  them,  while  Hitchings 
stands  for  mulch,  because  it  gives  him  results. 

Now,  I  told  Mr.  Hitchings  that  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  fact  that  in  the  Auchter  orchard  the 
cultivated  side  is  far  ahead  of  the  mulched. 

How  can  you  account  for  it? 

Here  is  his  answer  : 

My  impression  is  that  they  have  taken  an  orchard  of 
nearly  mature  age,  whose  roots  must  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground,  cultivating  part  of  it,  thus 
burning  up  the  supply  of  humus  already  at  hand,  and  of 
course  the  trees  will  respond  at.  first.  To  maintain  tills 
vigor  vegetable  matter  must  be  returned  to  the  soil,  and 
1  question  their  ability  to  do  this  with  cover  crops  in  a 


A  BUNCH  OF  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  Fig.  460. 

mature  orchard.  The  so-called  mulch  method  part,  ns  I 
understand  it,  they  reseeded  and  are  growing  a  quite  heavy 
crop  of  grass  in  tin's  mature  orchard.  Common  sense  ought 
to  teach  anyone  that  the  strength  of  the  ground  would 
go  into  the  grass,  and  the  trees  at  first  would  suffer  under 
these  conditions.  To  observe  the  principles  in  the  case  of 
the  mulch  method  they  should  have  built  up  the  sod  al¬ 
ready  formed  by  the  addition  of  stable  manure  or  other 
vegetable  matter  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  an  orchard 
just  planted  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  to  grow  heavy 
crops  of  grass  at  first  between  the  rows,  and  draw  it 
around  the  trees  as  a  mulch  to  accumulate  a  good  supplj 
of  vegetable  matter  for  later  use  of  the  trees.  This  sup¬ 
ply  also  acts  like  a  sponge  to  hold  moisture,  which,  of 
course,  is  very  important.  As  the  trees  mature  a  lighter 
growth  of  grass  with  the  aftermath  going  back  will  main¬ 
tain  the  ideal  condition  better  than  a  rank  growth  of 


FLOWER  SriKE  OF  KNIPHOFIA  CAULESCENS.  MUCH 
REDUCED.  Fig.  461.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  906. 

grass.  T  trust  this  explanation  will  make  clear  to  you 
where  they  have  erred  in  their  so-called  mulch  method 
experiment.  I  presume  that  (his  entire  plot  was  culti¬ 
vated  at  time  of  planting,  which  is  wrong  for  an  ideal 
mulched  orchard. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Hifchings  he  claims  that  the 
ideal  way  to  start  a  mulched  orchard  is  to  plant  the 
trees  in  sod  and  keep  the  grass  piled  around  them 
from  the  start.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
good  apple  trees  can  be  grown  in  that  way.  We  see 


from  this  how  different  the  two  methods  are.  In 
mulching  we  aim  to  accumulate  all  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  we  can  in  the  soil.  It  not  only  feeds  the  plant, 
but  holds  moisture.  Under  cultivation  the  object  is 
to  burn  this  organic  matter  rapidly  and  add  more 
in  the  “cover  crop.”  One  is  like  piling  up  money 
in  a  savings  bank.  The  other  is  like  keeping  the 
money  constantly  on  the  jump  in  business!  The 
experiment  in  Auchtcr’s  orchard  deals  with  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  western  New  York — not  with  young 
trees,  but  with  old  ones.  Hitchings  infers  that  stable 
manure  on  that  sod  would  have  made  a  fairer  experi¬ 
ment.  They  might  have  put  the  amount  which  the 
cultivation  cost  into  manure.  Albert  Wood  claims  to 
have  tried  this  plan,  and  has  abandoned  it.  Bearing 
in  mind  what  Mr.  Hitchings  says,  let  us  now  see 
what  Prof.  Hedrick  claims  for  culture.  h.  w.  c. 

STARTING  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

Take  the  cuttings  from  the  vines  now,  the  sooner 
the  belter.  Cut  the  trimming  of  the  vines  into  cut- 
ings  eight  to  10  inches  long,  or  with  three  or  four 
eyes,  leaving  the  lower  eye  just  at  the  bottom  end, 
and  at  top  end  about  V/2  to  two  inches  of  wood  above 
the  eye.  Tie  in  bundles  of  50  to  75,  having  the  lower 
ends  all  level  with  each  other.  Select  a  dry  spot  and 
dig  out  a  trench  one  foot  or  more  in  depth  and  20 
to  24  inches  wide,  more  or  less,  according  to  quantity 
of  cutting  to  be  buried.  Place  the  bunches  butt  end 
down,  solid  on  bottom  of  trench,  and  fill  in  all  va¬ 
cancies  with  soil,  and  cover  all  with  earth,  eight  to 
12  inches  deep,  leaving  the  dirt  highest  in  middle  of 
trench  to  shed  the  water  to  the  sides.  Cover  all  with 
a  thick  mulch  of  leaves  or  any  coarse  litter  or  horse 
manure,  to  keep  out  frost,  and  leave  until  middle  of 
April,  when  take  out  and  plant,  being  careful  not 
to  let  the  cuttings  dry.  Plant  them  with  top  eye 
only  out  of  ground  about  one  inch,  and  four  to  six 
inches  apart.  Take  up  in  Fall  to  reset  as  desired. 
The  cuttings  will  strike  best  in  a  sandy  soil,  or  fine 
black  soil  of  any  kind  is  good,  the  richer  the  soil  the 
better.  Seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  should  grow. 
If  ground  is  frozen  when  cuttings  are  ready  for  pack¬ 
ing  away,  put  in  cellar  on  ground  bottom  and  cover 
with  damp  sawdust,  damp  dirt  or  sand. 

Connecticut.  _  edwin  hoyt. 

THE  PURE  FOOD  LAW  AND  PRICES. 

It  has  been  stated  that  high  retail  prices  for  various 
food  products  are  due  to  the  passage  aiul  enforcement  of 
the  Pure  Food  law.  Dr.  II.  W.  Wiley  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  sends  us  the  following  statement.  We  helleve 
that  eventually  farmers  will  be  helped  by  this  law,  since  it 
will  drive  out  adulterations  and  make  a  better  demand 
for  pure  goods. 

I  repeatedly  said  during  the  discussion  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  enactment  of  the  food  bill  that,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  farmer  would  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 
My  reason  for  this  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  offering  pure  and  wholesome  food  products 
upon  the  market  was  often  met  by  the  competition 
of  debased  and  inferior  products.  The  result  was 
that  the  pure  products  were  disposed  of  at  less  than 
their  real  value,  and  for  this  reason  the  farmer  did 
not  secure  a  legitimate  profit.  No  one  who  is  a  true 
student  of  economics  denies  the  right  of  the  farmer, 
as  well  as  the  merchant,  to  a  legitimate  profit,  but  I 
believe  no  one  will  claim  the  right  to  cut  this  profit 
off  by  offering  debased  or  adulterated  articles  of  the 
same  kind.  If  the  consumer  pays  higher  prices,  as  he 
probably  will  in  some  cases  under  the  law,  he  is  com¬ 
pensated  for  this  extra  cost  by  receiving,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  he  receives,  a  pure  and  wholesome  product. 
For  instance,  it  is  far  better  that  the  consumer  should 
pay  12  cents  per  quart  for  wholesome  milk  than  to 
get  unwholesome  milk  at  six  cents  per  quart.  Again, 
the  consumer  who  can  secure  pure  preserves  made  of 
the  best  selected  fruits  and  the  best  sugar  should  be 
willing,  and  doubtless  would  be  willing,  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  it  than  for  preserves  made  with  some 
apple  juice,  glucose,  artificial  colors  land  flavors. 
It  is,  I  believe,  undisputed  that  probably  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  buckwheat  and  rye  flours  which  have 
been  sold  in  this  country  in  the  past  few  years  have 
been  mixed  with  other  flours  than  that  of  the  one 
whose  name  they  bear.  If  the  consumer  is  informed 
upon  the  label  of  the  character  of  the  mixture,  he  will 
not  grumble  if  he  pays  advanced  prices  for  these 
mixtures  which  contain  the  most  of  the  high-priced 
flour.  These  are  only  illustrations.  That  the  Pure 
Food  Law  has  been  the  cause  of  the  general  rise  in 
prices  of  products  of  all  kinds  is,  of  course,  not  open 
to  serious  discussion.  That  it  has  secured  a  better 
price  for  certain  products  of  a  better  kind  there  is  also 
small  field  for  discussion.  In  the  end,  in  my  opinion, 
the  farmer  must  be  benefited  by  this  law.  The  con¬ 
sumer  will  also  be  benefited,  although  for  many  ar¬ 
ticles  he  may  pay  a  higher  price.  The  only  persons 
who  will  be  hurt  will  be  those  who  make  money  out 
of  selling  a  debased  and  adulterated  article  under  the 
guise  and  name  of  the  genuine.  h.  w.  wiley. 
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ROOT  GRAFTS ;  ONIONS  AND  PEPPERS. 

Professor  Van  Deman  puts  the  matter  of  so-called 
whole-root  grafts  just  as  I  have  often  done  it.  Some 
years  ago  a  nursery  in  Texas  sent  me  two  trees  of 
Nickajack  apple  to  illustrate  what  they  called  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  whole-root  and  piece-root  grafts,  as 
they  claimed  to  furnish  trees  grafted  on  the  whole 
root.  The  piece-root  tree  was  the  smaller  one,  and 
had  evidently  been  selected  for  that  purpose.  The 
trees  were  planted  near  each  other,  and  the  piece-root 
tree  soon  outstripped  the  other.  The  fact  is  that  in 
setting  a  tree  we  prune  the  roots  more  or  less,  and 
this  talk  about  using  the  whole  root  for  grafting  is 
all  nonsense.  No  nurseryman  would  care  to  be  both¬ 
ered  with  planting  such  grafts,  and  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  need  for  them. 

Your  Jerseyman  certainly  has  a  fine  crop  of  Prize- 
takers,  and  the  seed,  though  variously  named  by  the 
dealers,  is  probably  all  the  same  stock  and  from  the 
same  growers.  I  think  that  your  Jersey  correspondent 
would  find  a  great  advantage  with  the  Prizetaker  to 
sow  the  seed  in  a  cold  frame  and  transplant  them. 
I  hey  grow  much  larger  treated  in  this  way  than  they 
do  from  seed  sown  outside,  and  the  labor  is  no  more 
than  the  care  and  thinning  of  the  plants  outside.  It 
does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  space  under  glass  to 
furnish  plants  for  a  large  area,  and  even  in  upper 
Jersey  there  should  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
getting  them  ready  for  transplanting  May  1  or  earlier 
In  North  Carolina  I  sowed  them  in  the  frame  in  Jan 
uary,  and  by  carefully  hardening  them  off  had  them 
in  the  open  ground  the  first  of  March.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey  they  could  certain¬ 
ly  be  sown  in  the 
frame  in  late  February 
or  early  March,  and 
should  be  ready  for 
transplanting  in  late 
April. 

The  Prizetaker  seed 
that  Mr.  V.  used  was 
probably  not  guaran¬ 
teed,  but  that  did  not 
seem  to  hurt  his  crop. 

The  man  who  wants 
to  pay  $10  a  pound  for 
perfectly  pure  seed  of 
Prizetaker  can  spend 
that  much  in  breeding 
and  rogueing  a  lot  for 
himself,  and  then  when 
he  thinks  he  has  them 
perfectly  pure  and 
stops  his  careful  weed¬ 
ing  out  of  sports,  lie 
will  find  them  coming 
back  as  plentiful  as 
ever.  No  good  seed 
grower  includes  these 
sports  in  his  seed 
stock,  but  they  come  in 
all  the  same,  and 
have  to  be  continually 
rogued  out.  A  species  of  plant  of  any  kind  that 
ceases  to  vary  at  all  is  a  decadent  stock,  and  has  lost 
vitality.  Tendency  to  vary  is  at  the  very  foundation 
of  all  selections  for  improvement. 

What  is  the  use  of  those  monstrous  peppers  like 
the  Chinese  and  the  Magnum  Dulce?  No  house¬ 
keeper  would  want  them  for  stuffed  pickles,  but  would 
rather  have  half  a  dozen  to  make  the  same  bulk.  Put 
a  basket  of  these  monsters  alongside  of  a  basket  of 
Ruby  King  or  even  the  old  Bull  Nose,  and  I  will  war¬ 
rant  that  a  housekeeper  looking  for  peppers  to  stuff 
will  take  the  smaller  ones  at  same  price. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  read  the  letters  that  the 
cotton  speculators  are  publishing,  begging  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  sell  cotton  to  pay  for  the  gold  that  has  been 
coming  from  Europe.  But  the  cotton  farmers  have 
learned  the  power  of  organization,  and  are  holding 
cotton  as  never  before.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
crop  is  short,  especially  in  the  lower  South  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  depression  in  the  price  that  has 
been  forced.  Farmers  have  only  to  hold  on  to  their 
cotton  and  the  price  will  soon  advance.  Manufac¬ 
tured  cotton  goods  have  been  advancing  for  some 
time.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


THE  WORK  OF  A  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

On  page  798  an  Illinois  reader  told  how  one  man 
fills  a  silo  by  the  aid  of  a  corn  harvester,  gasoline 
engine  and  cutter.  We  have  asked  him  for  further 
particulars,  as  this  matter  of  saying  farm  help  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  in  connection  with 
farming. 

“Of  course  all  farmers  wherever  located  realize  the 
great  necessity  for  machine  work,  as  against  the  pres¬ 
ent  difficult  and  worthless  farm  labor;  machine  work 
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must  from  necessity  be  applied  wherever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  practical  way.  Two  years  ago  when  I 
filled  my  silo  for  the  first  time,  I  realize  now  that  I 
was  more  than  green  in  employing  five  extra  teams, 
eight  men,  and  a  steam  thrashing  engine,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $56.  This  year  one  man  and  team  with 
proper  farm  machinery  did  the  work  at  the  cost  of  $3 
for  gasoline.  Of  course  it  required  12  days  to  do  the 
work  this  year,  and  not  quite  two  days  with  the 
above  force.  Farmers  in  buying  their  farm  machinery 
should  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and  save 
the  middleman’s  profit,  which  averages  25  to  50  per 
cent  of  cost.  There  are  many  makers  now  who  sell 
direct  to  consumers  as  low  as  to  anyone.  I  use  my 
gasoline  engine  also  for  cutting  dry  fodder,  grinding 
grain  and  feed,  pumping  water  when  the  windmill  will 
not,  and  expect  to  apply  and  keep  it  busy  in  every 
way  possible.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  necessary 
and  desirable  farm  requirements.”  j.  s.  p. 

Wheaton,  Ill. 

The  Hand  Man  Talks  Back. 

On  page  798  I  find  the  following :  “F.  B.,  page  730, 
who  gives  experience  in  silo  filling,  makes  me  feel 
sorry  for  such  poor  judgment,  hard  work  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  poor  silage.”  Then  after  some  more  of  the 
same  comforting  talk  he  tells  how  he  does  it,  drawing 
the  corn  himself  and  using  an  engine  cutter  and 
blower  of  his  own.  I  told  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  how 
I  put  my  cornstalks  in  the  silo  whole.  I  said  I  had 
tried  this  method  several  years  with  success;  that 
means,  I  had  good  silage  several  years  in  succession 
(i.  c.,  five  years).  As  to  the  hard  work  J.  S.  P.  feels 


so  sorry  for,  we  both  do  the  same  “hard”  work  except 
that  he  does  it  all  alone,  while  I  have  a  man  to  do 
half.  Mine  is  a  basement  barn  with  the  silo  on  the 
downhill  side.  I  drive  in  on  the  barn  floor  over  the 
basement,  and  when  I  stand  in  the  back  door  of  the 
barn  with  a  bundle  of  corn  on  my  shoulder  the  corn 
is  15  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  silo,  so  you  see 
as  my  silo  is  18  feet  deep  to  the  roof  I  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  high  lifting,  and  right  here  let  me  say  New 
York  and  New  England  are  dotted  with  basement 
barns  with  the  silo  on  the  back,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  that  class,  and  that  class  only,  my  article  was 
written.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  man  to  take 
the  corn  off  the  wagon  and  hand  it  to  me  in  the  silo, 
and  we  can  easily  average  a  load  an  hour,  loading, 
drawing,  unloading  and  all.  It  costs  me  10  to  15 
cents  per  load  for  my  man,  besides  myself  and  team. 

What  does  it  cost  J.  S.  P.  to  fill  his  silo?  His 
cutter  and  blower  cost  $S5 ;  his  engine  $99,  total  $184, 
and  he  has  to  furnish  $3  worth  of  gasoline.  First, 
they  should  be  worth  the  interest  on  the  money  in¬ 
vested,  which  at  six  per  cent  is  $11.04;  second,  they 
must  pay  enough  more  each  year  for  wear  and  tear, 
so  that  when  they  arc  worn  out  they  will  be  paid  for. 
Will  they  last  25  years?  If  so  divide  the  original  cost 
$184  by  25,  and  we  have  $7.36  wear  on  machinery  per 
year,  so  it  costs  for  his  73  loads:  Interest,  $11.04; 
wear  and  tear,  $7.36 ;  gasoline,  $3 ;  total,  $21.40,  or 
29jz$  cents  per  load,  besides  himself  and  team,  against 
my  10  to  15  cents  per  load.  Does  it  pay  to  buy  ma¬ 
chinery  when  you  can  do  the  work  by  hand  for  less 
than  the  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  storage,  breakage, 
wear,  etc.?  It  depends  on  whether  you  have  use 
enough  for  a  machine  to  pay  for  buying  it.  As  I  said 
before,  my  method  works  best  where  you  can  deliver 
the  corn  from  the  wagon  near  the  top  of  the  silo, 


though  I  should  have  no  argument  with  the  man  who 
said  the  grain  sling  could  be  used  here  to  advantage. 
I  have  spoken  of  putting  in  silage  whole  as  my 
method,  but  I  am  not  the  originator  of  it.  Several 
persons  tried  this  way  with  success  long  before  I 
tried  it.  Of  course  it  may  be  to  J.  S.  P.’s  advantage 
to  use  his  engine  and  cutter ;  conditions  may  make  this 
the  most  reliable  help  he  can  get.  f.  b. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


SOWING  ONION  SEED  IN  FALL. 

I  am  an  onion  grower  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  last  two 
or  three  years  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
crop  ripened  properly,  as  up  here  in  Canada  our  season  is 
so  short  that  we  cannot  get  the  seed  in  the  ground  until 
the  first  of  May,  leaving  a  rather  short  growing  season, 
so  that  a  great  number  form  scallions  or  thick-necks, 
which  are  worthless.  I  have  been  told  by  an  old  Michigan 
gardener  to  sow  the  seed  the  Fall  previous,  and  they  are 
sure  to  come  on  all  right,  but  as  I  have  never  seen  this 
done  myself  I  hate  to  venture  it  without  knowing  more 
about  it.  Will  some  one  who  has  done  this  enlighten  me 
as  to  how  the  erop  comes  on  and  about  the  proper  time  to 
sow  the  seed?  R-  jj.  r. 

Ontario. 

For  many  years  I  have  grown  onions  in  various 
ways,  using  different  methods  to  suit  soil  and  condi¬ 
tions,  but  have  never  had  any  experience  in  growing 
them  from  Fall-sown  seed.  From  a  practical  stand¬ 
point  I  hardly  think  it  would  prove  a  success  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  per  cent  of  scallions.  It  is  often  remarked 
that  the  onion,  unlike  many  other  vegetables,  succeeds 
best  if  planted  on  the  same  soil  year  after  year.  This 
statement  I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  misleading.  The 
undesirable  and  much  despised  growth  known  as 

scallions  is  very  often 

the  result  of  continu- 
»  ous  planting  on  the 
same  soil,  or  from  us¬ 
ing  poor  and  unreliable 
seed.  In  support  of 
this  statement  I  can 
but  offer  a  bit  of  my 
past  experience.  Some 
years  ago  I  selected 
the  most  suitable  piece 
of  ground  on  the  place 
for  an  onion  bed;  it 
was  rather  low,  well 
drained  and  black 
sandy  loam.  For  three 
successive  years  the 
onions  were  fine,  all 
that  could  be  desired. 
The  fourth  year  scal¬ 
lions  began  to  appear, 
and  on  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  the  per  cent 
was  larger,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  these  rogues 
was  very  perceptible 
and  annoying.  But 
changing  the  soil  every 
year  to  a  young  clover 
sod  soop  solved  the 
problem.  Again,  in  the 
Spring  of  1889,  after  a  very  mild  and  pleasant  Winter, 
a  great  many  onions  came  up  in  our  garden  on  the 
site  where  they  were  planted  the  previous  year.  These 
grew  so  fine  from  the  early  start  they  had  I  was 
induced  to  save  seed  from  then,  for  soon  indeed  did 

they  make  fine  seed  stalks,  and  produce  a  quantity 

of  seed.  These  were  planted  the  following  Spring, 
and  as  a  reward  for  my  valuable  time  I  raised  a  lot 
of  long-necked  worthless  scrubs.  It  then  occurred  to 
me  about  what  I  had  done.  I  had  planted  the  seed 
grown  from  the  poor  and  rejected  onions  that  were 
left  in  the  ground  from  the  previous  year.  Since  these 
costly  experiments  I  have  had  but  little  trouble  with 
scallions.  In  preparing  the  soil  for  an  onion  crop  it 
is  best  to  seed  the  ground  to  Crimson  clover  early  in 
August.  Late  in  the  Fall  broadcast  it  with  a  good 
grade  of  horse  manure  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  tons  to 
the  acre.  The  ground  should  be  plowed  some  time 
during  the  Winter,  or  very  early  in  the  Spring.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  soil  should  be  left  to  the 
action  of  the  frost  at  least  three  or  four  weeks  before 
harrowing  it.  As  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  it 
should  be  harrowed,  several  times,  or  until  the  ground 
is  fine  and  level.  There  will  then  be  few  holes  or 
cavities  in  the  under  soil,  which  should  never  be 
allowed  in  soil  where  small  seeds  are  to  be  planted. 
Ground  thus  prepared  will  usually  grow  a  fine  crop 
of  onions  from  either  sets  or  seed.  A  top-dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  between  the  rows  will  be  of  great 
advantage  in  advancing  the  crop.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  develop  the  character  of  the  bulbs  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  which  seems  to  be  very  im¬ 
portant  in  onion  culture,  and  to  accomplish  this  early 
development  it  is  very  important  that  the  seed  be 
sown  very  early.  In  this  latitude  it  should  be  sown 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in  April,  for  if  delayed 
later  the  weather  sometimes  sets  in  dry  and  warm, 
and  the  seed  will  be  late  in  starting,  thus  preventing 
the  character  development  of  the  bulbs,  or  rather 
prolongs  the  growth  until  Fall,  and  often  the  bulbs 
will  not  ripen.  We  find  that  unless  the  onion  tops 
dry  off  and  the  bulbs  ripen  by  the  15th  of  August 
they  will  hardly  do  so  later,  t.  m.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.}  N.  J. 


FLORIDA  SUMATRA  TOBACCO  UNDER  SHADE.  Fig.  462.  See  Page  909. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  tho  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have 
the  chance : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  RANCHER. .  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT _ Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOK . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


COBURN  OF  KANSAS  ON  ALFALFA. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  big 
stories  you  read  about  Alfalfa,  its  value 
and  its  accomplishments  as  a  feed  are 
true,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
not  do  for  most  people  to  establish 
themselves  as  farmers  on  the  theory 
that  they  would  achieve  certain  results 
simply  because  some  one  else  had  done 
so.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  most  kinds  of 
stock  can  be  kept  in  very  thrifty  condi¬ 
tion  through  the  severest  Winters  on 
good  Alfalfa  hay.  The  hogs  will  do  de¬ 
lightfully  well,  especially  brood  sows, 
with  plenty  of  bright  Alfalfa  and  a  very 
slight  ration  of  grain,  or  nutritious  slops. 
The  horses  or  colts  will  come  through 
in  good,  thrifty  “growing”  condition, 
but  undoubtedly  would  be  very  much 
better  fitted  for  the  Spring’s  hard  work 
by  having  had  a  fair  allowance  of  grain. 
Undertaking  to  give  you  the  names  of 
Kansas  people  who  do  these  things 
would  be  like  copying  the  tax  rolls. 
Really,  the  naked  truth  about  Alfalfa 
is  so  seductive  that  any  exaggeration  is 
unnecessary.  Those  who  know  least  of 
it  are  the  incredulous.  Those  who 
know  it  best  are  the  ones  most  ready  to 
believe  any  good  thing  told  of  it.  Your 
paper  has  done  no  better  service  than 
by  its  splendid  encouragement  to  those 
willing  to  try  Alfalfa.  All  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  most  will  succeed  as  well  as 
they  deserve  to ;  and  when  they  succeed, 
they  will  bless  the  name  of  the  man  who 
pointed  them  to  the  better  way.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  truly  a  wonder,  f.  d.  coburn. 
Secretary  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture. 


MIXING  A  POTATO  FERTILIZER. 

A.  8.  II.,  Conyiu/ham,  Pa. — Can  yon  give 
me  a  good  formula  for  mixing  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  potatoes?  Most  of  my  ground  is 
a  red  shale,  and  I  use  a  liberal  amount  of 
stable  manure  on  all  I  plant.  I  wish  to 
mix  my  own  fertilizer  in  the  Spring.  I 
have  been  buying  from  three  to  four  tons, 
and  have  used  from  400  to  450  pounds  per 
acre,  and  I  don’t  believe  I  get  the  result  I 
should.  Can  lime  be  safely  used  on  potato 
ground?  If  so,  how  much  per  acre? 

Ans. — The  theory  of  mixing  a  good 
potato  fertilizer  is  simple.  There  should 
be  two  or  three  forms  of  nitrogen — ni¬ 
trates,  or  that  part  available  at  once, 
ammonia,  or  that  part  less  available, 
but  ready  as  the  soil  grows  warmer, 
and  “organic,”  the  crude  form  of  ni¬ 
trogen  which  must  fully  decay  before 
it  can  feed  plants.  Nitrate  of  soda  is 
the  chemical  which  contains  the  most 
soluble  form  of  nitrogen.  In  high-grade 
fertilizers  nitrate  is  always  used  and 
with  it  usually  dried  blood,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  ground  bone  or  tankage.  With 
such  a  mixture  there  is  an  available 
supply  all  through  the  life  of  the  crop. 
Where  a  good  dressing  of  manure  is 
used  you  will  probably  need  only  nitrate, 
for  the  manure  supplies  the  other  forms. 
As  for  potash,  all  the  various  salts  com¬ 
monly  used  as  fertilizer  are  about  equal 
in  availability.  We  like  the  sulphate 
best,  as  it  contains  little,  if  any,  salt,  and 
mixes  well.  For  phosphoric  acid  acid 
phosphate  is  the  usual  form  employed, 


though  not  the  best.  Dissolved  bone- 
black  costs  more,  but  is,  we  think,  su¬ 
perior.  You  might  use  200  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  300  sulphate  of  potash  and 
1,000  acid  phosphate.  This  would  make 
a  lumpy  and  sticky  mixture,  but  if  you 
used  plaster  or  very  fine  ground  bone 
as  a  “filler”  it  will  handle  better.  No, 
you  should  not  use  lime  on  potatoes.  It 
will  increase  the  scab. 

That  “Best  Crop.  — I  have  noted  with 
some  interest  the  picture  on  page  427  of 
“Best  Crop  on  an  Ohio  Farm,”  a  previous 
one  of  ditto  on  a  Canadian  farm,  and  sun¬ 
dry  others  of  a  similar  nature  in  yours  and 
other  journals.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  that  kind  of 
a  crop,  but  I  respectfully  rise  to  suggest 
that  the  pictures  aforesaid  are  faulty  in 
one  very  important  particular.  A  “bumper” 
crop  is  a  good  thing  provided  the  land  is 
not  exhausted  or  impoverished  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  If  such  is  the  effect  the  crop  is 
not  a  paying  nor  in  any  sense  a  desirable 
one.  Let  the  pictures  give  some  idea  of 
the  premises  as  well  as  the  crop.  Portray 
the  parents  (especially  the  mothers)  along 
with  the  children.  If  the  former  shows  tip 
wrinkled  and  bent  and  careworn,  the  crop 
has  been  raised  at  too  great  an  expense. 
Not  in  money,  perhaps,  but  in  every  other 
conceivable  respect.  w.  H.  h. 

Tullytown,  Fa. 

Barren  Plum  Trees. — On  page  857  R.  E. 
B.  says  he  has  trouble  with  plums  which 
do  not  bear.  I  have  had  much  trouble  with 
them  because  I  made  my  land  too  rich  and 
kept  it  cultivated  until  one  Summer  a 
growtliy  young  tree  blew  over  in  July,  and  I 
cut  nearly  all  the  new  growth  off  and  set  up 
the  tree.  The  next  year  it  was  full  of 
plums,  and  since  that  time  I  have  cut  them 
back  severely  in  midsummer  if  they  were 
making  too  strong  a  wood  growth,  and  get 
the  desired  result.  About.  30  years  ago  I 
went  to  a  house  in  the  woods  in  Kent  Co., 
Del.,  for  a  drink  of  water.  I  think  the 
house  was  one-story  and  stood  on  a  sandy 
knoll.  The  clearing  did  not  contain  more 
than  an  acre,  there  were  apple,  peach  and 
plum  trees  (not  Japans),  and  every  tree  had 
a  lot  of  crotches  under  it  to  help  hold  the 
load  of  fruit.  The  land  was  very  poor, 
the  tree  medium  size  and  loaded.  I  con¬ 
sidered  the  situation,  for  we,  30  miles  north, 
on  much  richer  soil,  could  not  get  either 
plums  or  peaches  to  bear  fruit  but  always 
got  great  wood  growth.  After  these  30 
years  I  am  still  working  on  the  problem, 
but  have  concluded  that  the  old  darkey  put 
his  wood  ashes  around  his  fruit  trees  and 
had  no  other  manure,  so  did  not  waste 
any  on  them.  Why  do  the  strawberry  men 
and  some  others  continue  to  tell  us  to  use 
lots  of  barnyard  manure  for  fruit?  The 
advice  is  misleading  in  the  extreme,  and 
I  have  lost  money  enough  trying  to  follow 
their  advice  to  know.  I  can  grow  the 
biggest  leaves  of  any  man  around,  but  I 
want  fruit.  A.  E.  R. 

State  Road,  Del. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
L  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


$2  FOR  BOYS’  S3  SUITS. 

Save  at  least  $1  without  sacrifice 
of  style  or  quality. 

TWO  STYLES  :  2  piece  Sailor 
like  cut,  ages  3  to  8,  large 
collar,  breast  shield,  5  rows 
fancy  soutache  braid,  plain 
knee  or  bloomer  pants;— 
Double  Breasted  2  piece 
Suits,  with  3  outside  pock¬ 
ets  in  coat,  for  ages  7  to  15. 
Strong  waist  bands  and 
taped  seams.  Durable  and 
sightly,  plain  and  mixed 
dark  cheviots  and  cassi- 
meres.  Properly  cut, 
strong,  well  trimmed,  Italian 
lined. 

Special  Introductory  Price  $2. 

.ess  than  your  home  dealer  can  buy 
them  for— fully  equal  to  $3  suits  Bold  any¬ 
where.  Expressed  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  State  a«e,  and  style  desired. 
Money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

MEYERS  A  GUM  PEL, 
379  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUffALO  BRAND 


1 1  \M  They  fit  better— 
■■I  ■■  W  wear  b  e  1 1  e  r— last 
■H  ■  ■  ■  longer.  Made  from 

new  pure  Para  Rub- 
ber,  the  only  kind  of 
rubber  that  should  ever  be  put  in  a 
rubber  boot.  They  stretch  and  give 
without  cracking,  and  are  always 
comfortable  to  the  wearer. 

Some  rubber  boots  are  made  of  old 
junk  rubber— dead  and  lifeless— that 
cracks  and  leaks  after  a  few  weeks’ 
wear.  Don’t  spend  your  money  for 
that  kind.  Buy  only  the  boots  with 
the  Buffalo  Brand— the  yel¬ 
low  label  that’s  put  on  every 
boot  we  make.  It  guarantees 
service,  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction  that  can’t  be  found  in 
any  other  make. 

Free  booklet  C.~  explains 
how  we  make  them.  Write 
for  it  today. 

EstablUhed  Over  Fifty  Years 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO.. 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St.. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ARE  TOO  VALUABLE 
TO  SELL  ■— 

Your  horse  and  cow  hides  will  be  worth 
more  to  you  made  up  into  Fur  Robes,  Coats, 
Mittens,  etc.,  than  the  little  money  the  butcher 


will  pay  you  for  them.  A  coat  like  we  will  make  for  you  from  one 
large  hide  or  two  small  ones,  for  from  $9.50  up,  will  last  for  years: 
be  water,  moth  and  wind  proof,  and  will  keep  you  snug,  warm 
and  dry  in  the  coldest,  wettest  weather.  Robe  lined  with  best 
plush  from  $7.00  up. 


No  matter*  where  you 
live  WE  WILL  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  all  hides 
sent  to  us  to  be  made 
Into  Goats  and  Robesm 


Any  color  looks  well.  Our  process  of  tanning  makes  the  skins  soft 
and  pliable,  and  the  finished  coat  or  robe  will  be  so  hand¬ 
some  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  you  if  you  never  saw  one 
of  our  cow  or  horse  hide  garments  before.  We  guar¬ 
antee  workmanship  and  complete  satisfaction— are 
the  largest  firm  in  the  country  tanning,  manufact- 
uring  and  selling  direct  to  consumer.  Don  t  sell  a 
hide,  but  write  to  us  for  our  40-page  catalog  giving 
full  particulars  and  showing  the  various  styles  of 
fur  goods  we  make.  It’s  FREE— write  for  it  today. 
NATIONAL  EUR  and  TANNING  CO., 

112  Peeler  St.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 
Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide 
or  skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe,  rug, 
coat  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  when 
BO  ordered.  .  , 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 

animal  skins  in  the  world. 

We  make  and  sell  Natural  Back 
Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes,  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  fur  lined  ooats;  also  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Revelation  In  Phonograph  Sound  Reprodudlion 

“  CLARITONE  ” 

renders  absolutely  natural  tone,  with  increased 
volume.  Send  reproducer  and  50  cents,  we 
install,  or  sent  postpaid  with  directions  for 
25  cents.  Address 

CLARITONE  CO., 

471  62nd  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


‘THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD” 


—We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
them.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 
Belt,  Butler  Co.,  140  Greene  St.,  New  York 


Raw  Furs 


THE  OE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


T0REES0  APPLES 

lob  varieties.  Kinds  adapted 
to  all  localities.  Tree  stock 
finest  grown;  strong  rooted, 
shapely,  vigorous.  Packed 
for  safe  delivery  everywhere. 
_ ^  Hatisf action  guaranteed. 

Sriid  todsy  for  fine  Catalogue  quoting  1'iiriii  that  please. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 

PEACHES*.  FRUITS 

ARE  BRINGING  HIGH  PRICES. 
You  Had  Better  Plant  Some  Trees  this  Fall. 
We  have  them  for  sale* 

Address  ^  JJ  BLACK>  SON  6  CO., 

H1GHTST0WN,  N.  J. 


TREES  —  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  i„c. 

Frultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 


■Established  1850., 


BLIZZARD 


I  TheJ 


We 

-  grow  them 

by  the  million.  To 
prove  they  are  healt  hy  and 
vigorous  we  offer  6  fine  Spruces  2  yt. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mailing 
expenses  ct.,  which  send  or  not.  A  post* 
al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free. 

|  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage, Iowa,^ 


74  CORTLANDT  ST. 
NEW  YORK. 


RANDOLPH  SC  ANAL  STS. 
CHICAGO 


Money  ! 
Selling  Fence 

Selling  fence  is  an  eriRy 
r  and  profitable  business.  We 
want  agents  everywhere  to  sell 

an*'  FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

1  ■*  '■*  ■  '  Exclusive  territory.  This  is  a  big 
money  maker.  Write  tor  catalogue, 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
8.  B.  DRAKE  &  CO.,  90  West  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  EverY« 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
’  Largest  Nurseries— With  an  82-Year  Record. 
STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA.  MO. 


PLANET  Jr. 

BEST  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Most  benefit  to  crops  With  least  effort.  Most  reliable;  longest 
lusting.  All  cultivating  parts  of  high-tarboli  steel.  Best  Work¬ 
manship  ;  rigid  inspection.  Pull  value  for  von r  money  lit  every 
one  of  the  Planet  Jr.  line  of  45  seeders,  Wheel  hoes,  horse  ltoes, 
riiliug  cultivators,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  new  Planet  Jr.  catalog. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


imowiN 


-rIK-TrPAYS  THE 


-HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE  j 

K  All  No#  D  Steel  Wire*  Well  galvanized.  We  _ 

H  more  than  most  fences.  1 5  to  115c  per  rod, 
delivered.  We  send  free  sain  pie  for  inspection  a 
Jl.  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  styl< 

WlHL.  The  Brown  Fence  Wire  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio* 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTScSJ™. 

KLYTTT  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strohg,  Chlek- 
en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  lOOpage 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


FENCE 


Strongest 
Made — -*■’ 

Wdeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

ICoiled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanlxed  to 
ipreventrust.  Have  no  agents.  Hell  at) 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
;\Ve  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
!j3ox  263  Winchester,  Indiana 


iBargains  in  Plum  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants 


Special  low  prices  on  Apple,  Peach,  Plum  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,! 

Roses,  also  Asparagus  Roots,  Currant  Bushes  and  other  small  fruits,  t 
Order  trees  direct  from  our  nursery  and  save  agent’s  profits  and 

half  your  money. 

Everything  you  want  for  Orchard,  Garden,  Lawn  or  Park.  Send 
to-day  for  Green’s  Dollar  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for  our  Fruit 
Catalog,  and  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  Magazine,  ail  a  gift  to  you. 
nnrryin  C1IIDI  C  flCCCD  ■  One  Elberta  Peach  Tree,  one  Red  Cross  Currant 
UnLLIl  U  uAlflrLL  UllLn.  Bush.cmeC.A.  Green  New  White  Grape  Vine,  one 
Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  all  delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for  25  cents. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Box  IOO 


ROGERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.” 
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SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

H.  T.  W.,  Ozark,  Ark. — What  has 
been  the  experience  of  your  readers 
in  the  Summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees? 
Has  it  hastened  the  fruiting  of  trees 
that  are  usually  late  in  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing?  I  have  noticed  by  doing  this  the  form¬ 
ing  of  fruit  spurs  early,  in  trees  that  are 
slow  to  hear.  This  year  I  cut  off  in  mid¬ 
summer  one-half  of  this  season’s  growth  of 
new  wood  in  some  pear  trees.  Immediately 
after  that  the  energies  of  the  trees  went 
almost  wholly  to  the  making  of  fruit  spurs, 
when  there  had  been  none  before.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  if  correct  will  hasten  the  fruiting  age 
of  trees  almost  two  years  in  one.  We  soon 
expect  fruit  when  fruit  spurs  appear.  The 
pruning  we  usually  do  in  the  Spring,  if  done 
in  the  Summer  before,  will  gain  us  an  extra 
year  in  the  fruit-bearing  time  of  the  tree, 
if  this  way  proves  true  for  all  to  follow. 
The  experience  of  tree  growers  will  help  u* 
know  this. 

The  most  successful  Summer  pruning 
that  I  have  seen  was  in  western  British 
Columbia,  western  Washington  and 
western  Oregon.  In  that  mild  and  hu¬ 
mid  climate,  fruit  trees  make  a  very  ex¬ 
uberant  growth  upon  strong  soil,  and 
not  infrequently  come  into  bearing  very 
late  if  pruned  when  dormant.  I  have 
met  a  number  of  fruit  growers  there 
who  habitually  prune  in  midsummer  to 
check  growth,  and  several  men  have 
stated  to  me  that  they  have  thus  been 
able  to  bring  apple  trees  into  bearing 
two  or  three  years  before  Winter-pruned 
trees  of  the  same  age.  In  the  East,  I 
have  seen  Summer  pruning  practiced  on 
late  fruiting  Spy  trees  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  Summer 
pruning  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  a 
means  of  hastening  the  bearing  of  cer¬ 
tain  varieties,  on  very  strong  soils;  but 
it  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  special 
cases,  and  is  not  advisable  for  all  fruit 
trees  under  all  conditions.  Continuous 
Summer  pruning  may  weaken  a  tree 
seriously.  My  own  feeling  is  that  only 
strong  growing  varieties,  on  rich  soils, 
may  be  profitably  treated  in  this  way; 
that  Spring  pruning  is  the  general  rule, 
.and  Summer  pruning  the  special  excep¬ 
tion.  The  guide  should  be  the  growth 
(of  the  trees.  s.  w.  fletcher. 

The  old  adage,  “Prune  in  Winter  for 
•wood,  and  in  Summer  for  fruit,”  prob¬ 
ably  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  well-known  fact  that 
any  occurrence  which  threatens  the  life 
of  tree  or  plant,  tends  to  cause  it  to 
produce  seed  (fruit)  that  its  kind  may 
be  reproduced  and  not  suffer  extinction. 
I  had  at  one  time  a  block  of  Anjou  pear 
trees,  about  15  years  old,  or  possibly  18, 
which  had  never  borne  a  quarter  of  a 
crop.  They  were  attacked  severely  by 
blight,  and  cut  back  heavily,  about  mid¬ 


summer.  They  then  began  bearing  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  I  attributed  it  to  the 
Summer  cutting  back.  I  have  also  prac¬ 
ticed  Summer  pruning  in  the  case  of 
young  trees  which  were  making  a  very 
strong  growth,  and  putting  forth  many 
shoots  four  or  five  feet  in* length,  with 
few  or  no  side  branches.  These,  if  left 
unchecked  during  the  entire  season, 
would  need  to  be  cut  back  severely  the 
next  Spring  in  order  to  preserve  the 
proper  shape  of  tree  and  sufficient  side 
branches  on  the  limbs.  This  would 
mean  a  considerable  loss  of  the  labors 
of  the  tree  which  might  better  be  di¬ 
rected  into  proper  channels  by  Summer 
pruning,  or  more  properly,  Summer 
pinching,  and  the  energy  of  the  trees 
utilized  in  building  up  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  strong,  well-furnished  tree,  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  a  large  crop  of  fruit. 
To  accomplish  this,  I  go  over  the  trees 
several  times  if  possible,  during  the 
growing  season,  and  pinch  off  the  ends 
of  young  shoots  and  cause  them  to  form 
branches,  so  that  next  Spring  but  little 
wood  need  be  removed.  Observant  or- 
chardists  will  agree  that  all  pruning  may 
be  called  a  necessary  evil  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  I  do  not  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  I  object  to  prun¬ 
ing,  for  I  certainly  do  not,  but  I  would 
try  to  attain  the  desired  end,  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  pruning  as  possible,  and  this  is  a 
case  where  “A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine.”  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

Ohio. 

We  have  been  carrying  on  experi¬ 
ments  in  Summer  pruning  of  trees  for 
several  years  at  this  experiment  station. 
We  find  that  the  subject  is  much  more 
difficult  and  complicated  than  we  had 
supposed.  Different  varieties  of  trees 
are  differently  affected,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  we  find  it  necessary  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  amount  of  prun¬ 
ing,  the  time  when  it  is  done  and  the 
condition  of  the  tree.  If  Summer  prun¬ 
ing  is  done  too  early,  it  will  simply  force 
side  shoots  into  a  weak  soft  growth, 
often  destroying  fruit  spurs  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  formation.  This  applies  both  to 
pome  fruits,  like  the  apple  and  pear,  and 
to  drupe  fruits  like  the  plum  and  peach. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  use 
more  Summer  pruning,  but  to  practice 
it  somewhat  later  than  formerly. 

Massachusetts.  f.  a.  waugh. 

My  experience  has  been  that  any¬ 
thing  that  mars  a  fruit  tree  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  cambium  tends 
to  hasten  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 
This  marring  may  be  caused  by  prun¬ 
ing,  by  the  ringing  of  a  limb,  by  root 
pruning  or  the  accidental  wounding  of 
the  tree  by  the  use  of  the  harrow  or  in 
any  other  way.  A  tree  that  is  weakened 
by  decay  of  part  of  its  trunk  will  set 
fruit  abundantly.  Nature  seems  to  ab¬ 
hor  a  failure,  and  when  a  tree  is 
threatened  by  death,  it  tends  to  repro¬ 
duce  itself  by  the  formation  of  seed. 
What  we  commonly  call  the  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  on  trees  is  the  pericarp,  or  fleshy 


part  of  the  fruit  surrounding  the  carpels 
which  contain  the  seed.  The  production 
of  the  seed  is  the  thing  aimed  at  by  na¬ 
ture.  Nature  is  bountiful  in  her  re¬ 
sources  and  hence  we  get  our  luscious 
fruits  in  her  efforts  at  reproduction. 
Summer  pruning,  which  should  be  in 
June,  damages  the  trees,  and  the  buds, 
being  in  the  formative  stage  at  that 
time,  are  changed  in  some  cases  from 
what  would  be  leaf  buds  to  fruit  buds. 
Our  plant  physiologists  tell  us  that 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
early  stages  of  bud  formation  between 
leaf  buds  and  fruit  buds.  When  a  shock 
is  given  to  the  tree  the  tendency  is  to 
deposit  about  the  forming  buds  some 
kind  of  food  material  thac  causes  a  part 
of  them  to  develop  into  fruit  buds.  Very 
similar  to  this  is  the  development  of  a 
queen  bee.  If  a  colony  of  bees  loses  its 
queen,  the  workers,  which  are  unde¬ 
veloped  females,  can  take  an  egg  which, 
left  to  itself,  would  make  a  worker,  and 
by  surrounding  it  with  what  bee  men 
call  “royal  jelly”  it  becomes  a  developed 
queen.  So  nature  can  make  a  fruit  bud 
out  of  a  leaf  bud.  At  the  time  that 
Winter  or  Spring  pruning  is  done  the 
great  workhouse  of  the  tree  which  is 
in  the  leaves,  is  not  in  operation  and 
the  buds  that  will  furnish  the  leaves  in 
the  warmth  of  Spring  have  been  fixed 
the  previous  Summer  and  cannot  be 
changed.  I  have  no  doubt  but  Summer 
pruning  tends  to  fruitfulness.  Both  my 
experience  and  my  knowledge  of  plant 
physiology  teach  the  same  lesson. 

Seattle,  Wash.  f.  walden. 


BETTER  THAN  GAS 


SAYS  THIS  NEW  YORKER 

44I  have  used  The  Angle  Lamp  far  beyond  the  time  set 
for  trial  and  find  that  one  cannot  be  too  enthusiastic  over 
It,”  writes  Mr.  Granville  Barnum,  o£  Cold  Springs,  N.  J. 
44 It  certainly  gives  the  brightest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
softest  illumination  one  could  desire.” 

4 '  We  H  ved  i  n  Ne w  Y ork  City  for  some  years  and  used  all 
thelatest  and  mostapproved  appliances,  devices, etc.  in  con¬ 
nection  with  gas  or  electricity  and  yet  I  mustsincerely  urge 
the  superiority  of  this  simple  yet  wonderful  method  of  11. 
lumination.  One  can  hardly  say  too  much  in  its  praise.'' 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

Is  entirely  di  fferent  from  all  other  lamps.  It  makes  common 
kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  of  al  1 
lighting  methods.  Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasoline  or 
acetylene,  yet  as  convenient  to  operateas  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp  Is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas. 
May  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no 
danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Re¬ 
quires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  t>eautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no  equal. 
Write  for  our  catalog  NN,  and  oui  proposition  for  a 
30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Write  for  our  catalog  NN  listing  32  varieties  of  The 
Angle  Lamp  from  $2.00  up,  now— before  you  turn  this 
leaf— for  it  gives  you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years'  ex¬ 
perience  with  all  lighting  methods. 

The  Angle  Mlg.  Co.,  159-161 W.  24th  St.  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


John  Deere  Plows 


Have  that  smooth,  light  running  quality 
that  you  cannot  describe,  but  which  you  feel 
and  appreciate  every  day  you  use  one. 

John  Deere  invented  the  steel  plow  and 
for  70  years  the  "leaping  deer”  trade  mark 
has  been  the  sign  of  all  that  is  best  and  de¬ 
sirable  in  plows.  There  is  hardly  a  man 
so  old  or  a  boy  so  young  that  he  has  not 
used  John  Deere  plows. 

The  New 
Deere 
Sulky 
and 
Gang 

When  it  comes  to 
the  actual  quality 
of  material  used 
and  high  finish, 
these  two  plows 
are  not  equalled 
anywhere  on  the 
market  today. 
They  have  every 
appliance  for  the 
comfort  of  the  op¬ 
erator  and  are 
strictly  the  highest  grade  from  every  pos* 
sible  standpoint. 

Booklet  Beautiful  and  Quaint 

Most  interesting  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  Describes  plows,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  is  illustrated  by  photos  show¬ 
ing  actual  plowing  scenes  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Ask  for  booklet  No  <836  Mention  this  paper. 

DEERE  ft  COMPANY,  Moline,  III.,  U.  S.  A 


The  Mill  on  the  Farm 

Every  farmer  needs  a  good  feed  mill 
for  grinding  corn  meal,  all  kinds  of  feed, 
cracking  corn,  etc.  Here’s  au  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  the  best  mill  made  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  and  on  trial  for  two  weeks. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing 


MONARCH 
Feed  Mills 

This  booklet  gives  lots  of 
honest  advice  on  milling 
methods,  ami  tells  just 
what  kind 
of  a  mill 
you  need. 
Sprout,  Waldron 
&  Co. 

P.  0.  BCX  263, 
MUNCY,  PR. 
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yyy|  J Don’t  Do  a  Thing  About 


BEFORE  you  buy  a  Manure  Spreader — before  you 
even  look  at  Spreaders— we  want  you  to  get  our 
proposition  and  our  price  on  the 

Genuine 

American 


years 


1  want  to 
send  you 
a  Propo¬ 
sition  and  a 
Price  on  tho 
Genuine  Cole- 
brated  AMERICAN 
Manure  Spreader  that 
will  be  sure  to  Interest 
you. 
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—the  Spreader  that’s  been  on  the  market  for 
— that  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  AMERICAN  MANURE  SPREADER  Is 
not  an  experiment— it  outgrew  the  experimental 
stage  years  before  the  market  became 
flooded  with  Spreaders  made  by  generally 
unknown  manufacturers — and  it  is  backed 
by  a  company  whose  name  alone  is  suf¬ 
ficient  guarantee  of  its  quality. 

The  AMERICAN  Manure  Spreader  has 
proved  its  merits  to  the  American  farmer— 
and  it  has  grown  more  popular  with  the 
practical  farmers  of  the  country,  year  after 
year,  than  any  other  Spreader  manufactured. 

The  AMERICAN  has  become  known 
ail  over  the  country  as  the  STANDARD 
for  all  Manure  Spreaders— and  that  is  why 
it  has  so  many  imitators.  The  AMERICAN  is  the  result  of  over  25  years  of  actual 
manufacturing  experience— and  it  is  built  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  practical 
farmer  on  the  ordinary  farm.  It  is  a  Spreader  that  will  not  only  please  and  satisfy 
you  on  its  ease  of  operation  and  the  results  it  gives  you— but  a  machine  that  will  pay 
for  itself  in  less  than  a  year,  out  of  the  time  and  the  money  it  saves  you. 

And  it  goes  direct  from  our  factory  to  your  farm  on  a  Trial  Plan  so  liberal  that  you 
can’t  afford  to  overlook  it. 

American  Manure  Spreaders 
Sold  Direct  to  You — On  Trial— 

And  On  Time  if  Desired— F reight  Ailowed 

You  can  use  an  AMERICAN  a  full  month  on  your  own  farm— in  your  own  way— 
FREE— as  a  test,  so  that  you  can  be  sure  tha*  it  is  just  the  Spreader  you  want.  Then— 
if  it  doesn’t  please  you— if  it  hasn’t  proved  that  it  is  absolutely  the  best  Spreader  you 
ever  saw— and  the  Spreader  that  you  want— just  ship  it  right  back  to  us  and  the  test 
shan’t  cost  you  one  penny.  Now,  we  want  you  to  get  our  prices  before  you  decide  this 
question  of  which  is  the  best  Spreader  for  you  to  buy. 


Buying  a  Manure  Spreader 
Until  You  Hear  from  Us 

You  simply  can’t  afford  to  buy  a  Spreader  anywhere  without  first  getting  our  proposi¬ 
tion.  And  you  can't  afford  to  do  without  a  first-class  Spreader  like  the  American  when  you 
can  get  it  at  such  a  low  price  and  on  such  a  liberal  plan. 

The  machine  we  illustrate  here  is  our  Plandy  Box  Spreader— a  machine  that  for  ease  of 
operation  is  not  equaled  by  any  other  spreader  in  the  world— that  can  be  quickly  taken  off 
and  on  any  ordinary  wagon  running-gears  or  truck— that  works  perfectly  under  all  conditions 
—that  starts  easily  and  runs  freely— and  that  is  up  to  the  famous  AMERICAN  quality  in 
every  detail.  This  Handy  Box  Spreader  is  the  ideal  size  for  the  ordinary  farm — it  is  light 
indraft— has  no  gears  or  clutches  to  bind— and  is  so  constructed  that  the  Spreading  appa¬ 
ratus  can  be  quickly  and  easily  removed,  so  that  with  an  end  gate  put  in,  the  box  can  be 
used  for  a  hundred  other  useful  purposes. 

Be  lure  and  get  our  proportion—  and  our  BIG  FREE  Spreader  Book  before  you  buy 
from  anyone.  This  Book  describes  and  illustrates  our  entire  line  of  American  Manure 
Spreaders— 9  styles  and  5  sizes— and  quotes  prices  that  mean  money  In  your  pocket.  Don’t 
fail  to  write  for  the  book  today— it’s  FREE— and  with  it  we’ll  send  Mr.  Collier’s  latest  book, 

“How  to  Make  Money  Grow.’*  This  is  a  valuable  guide  on  the  important  subject  of  Fer¬ 
tilization,  and  is  a  mipe  of  practical  information  for  the  practical  farmer.  Write  today — 
we’ll  send  you  Our  Proposition  and  Prices  and  these  two  valuable  books  by  return  mail. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

163  Hastings  Street  Detroit,  Michigan 


Noto—We  have  branch  houses  in  all  of  the  leading  trade  centers,  where 
machines  and  repairs  are  carried  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 
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Ruralisms 

A  Rare  and  Handsome  Torch  Feow- 
ER__One  of  the  most  imposing  torch- 
lilies,  or  flame  flowers  is  Kniphofia  (or 
Tritoma)  caulescens,  a  native  of  Abys¬ 
sinia.  It  is  one  of  several  species  hav¬ 
ing  evergreen  foliage,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  is  regarded  as  more  tender  than 
some  of  the  deciduous  kinds.  We  find 
it  as  hardy  as  any  known  variety,  win¬ 
tering  on  the  Rural  Grounds  without 
loss  of  individual  plants.  The  leaves  are 
four  feet  long,  broad  and  Yucca-like  in 
form,  curving  at  the  tips.  1  he  flower 
spike  rises  about  five  feet  high,  with  a 
head  of  dense  tubular  blooms,  red  above 
and  yellow  below.  The  orange-colored 
stamens  project  far  beyond  the  flowers, 
and  form  a  notable  feature  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  inflorescence.  A  bloom  head,  much 
reduced  in  size,  is  shown  in  Fig.  461, 
page  902.  Two  other  species,  K.  Tysoni 
and  K.  Northiae,  are  of  similar  ever¬ 
green  habit,  differing  only  in  minor  bo¬ 
tanical  details.  All  are  helped  by  Win¬ 
ter  protection  of  baskets  or  mats  to 
shield  the  broad  leaves  from  biting 
winds,  and  may  also  be  conveniently 
grown  in  rough  baskets  of  wire  netting 
which  may  be  easily  lifted,  inclosing 
ball  of  earth  and  roots,  in  Autumn.  The 
plants  may  thus  be  stored  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar  or  outbuilding  and  replanted  the 
following  Spring,  with  little  danger  of 
loss.  The  deciduous  kinds  may  also  be 
taken  up,  packed  in  dryish  sand  and 
stored  in  cool  protected  places,  but  sel¬ 
dom  bloom  as  freely  as  when  wintered 
where  they  grow.  They  succeed  best 
when  grown  in  rich  but  light  and  por¬ 
ous  soil,  so  that  all  surplus  water  rap¬ 
idly  drains  away.  It  is  a  useful  dodge 
to  tie  the  dead  leaves,  which  should  not 
be  cut  away,  together  at  the  approach  of 
hard  freezing  and  twist  them  to  one 
side  in  order  to  conduct  the  moisture 
away  rather  than  to  the  crown,  for  it 
is  at  this  point  that  injury  oftenest  oc¬ 
curs,  the  roots  being  quite  resistant  to 
frost.  Good  drainage  is,  however,  more 
important  than  coverings  or  manipula¬ 
tion  in  getting  Kniphofias  safely 
through  our  sharp  Winters.  Were  they 
reliably  hardy  the  evergreen  Kniphofias 
would  be  among  the  most  desirable  of 
perennials,  but  as  it  is,  one  must  either 
house  them  or  be  reconciled  to  occa¬ 
sional  loss  or  disfigurement  of  the  fo¬ 
liage. 

The  Herbaceous  Tritomas. — Knipho¬ 
fias  are  nearly  always  catalogued  as 
Tritomas,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  refer  to  them  by  this  familiar  name. 
The  kinds  now  most  cultivated  are  hy¬ 
brids  between  various  deciduous  fepecies, 
mostly  from  South  Africa.  The  blooms 
range  in  color  from  scarlet  and  coral 
red  to  straw-yellow,  and  are  very  freely 
produced,  such  varieties  as  Pfitzerii, 
Triumph  and  Floribunda  sending  up 
many  spikes  in  succession  from  August 
to  November.  One  species,  K.  Tuckii, 
often  blooms  as  early  as  July.  The 
flower  heads  are  small,  salmon-red  and 
yellow  in  color,  and  produced  with 
much  freedom.  Quartiniana  is  credit¬ 
ed  with  blooming  in  May,  but  has  not 
done  so  in  our  trials.  It  has  long 
spikes  of  orange-red  blooms,  and 
grows  about  four  feet  high.  Star  of 
Baden-Baden  is  remarkably  vigorous, 
producing  stems  fully  seven  feet  in 
height,  with  bloom  heads  nearly  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  greenish  yellow,  with 
protruding  orange-red  stamens.  Ap¬ 
parently  one  of  the  evergreen  species 
has  been  used  in  breeding  it,  but  the 
foliage  dies  down  at  the  approach  of 
Winter.  There  are  many  other  named 
varieties,  each  having  its  characteristic 
attraction,  but  in  forming  a  collection 
the  fine,  old-fashioned  red-hot  poker, 
Tritoma  uvaria  grandiflora,  known  bo- 
tanically  as  Kniphofia  aloides  nobilis, 
should  never  be  omitted.  The  flaming, 
skyrocket-like  spikes  of  blooms,  under 
good  culture,  rise  six  feet  or  more 


THE  FiUFtAL 

making  a  most  brilliant,  not  to  say  j 
startling  effect  in  the  garden.  They 
come  so  late  in  the  season  that  their  ap¬ 
pearance  is  a  token  that  the  end  of  Sum¬ 
mer  is  at  hand.  The  plant  is  most  ro¬ 
bust,  but  scarcely  as  hardy  as  many  of 
the  newer  kinds,  and  is  best  wintered 
in  sand  in  a  cool  cellar.  Torch  lilies 
make  fine  cut  blooms,  lasting  long  in 
water.  They  are  now  much  used  for 
the  decoration  of  florists’  windows  in 
early  Fall.  Plants  of  the  newer  kinds 
cost  from  25  cents  to  $1  each,  and 
should  be  strong  enough  to  bloom  the 
first  season.  Named  varieties  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  division,  which  is  easily  ef¬ 
fected,  but  not  always  a  rapid  means  of 
increase.  Seedlings  may  be  grown  with¬ 
out  difficulty  by  sowing  under  glass  in 
February,  transplanting  two  inches  apart 
in  pots  or  boxes,  when  the  second  leaf 
appears,  and  setting  in  the  garden  in 
May  in  beds  or  borders  spacing  them  at 
least  18  inches  apart  each  way.  As  a 
rule,  seedlings  closely  reproduce  the 
parent  varieties,  but  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  interesting  variation  in  the 
progeny,  if  seed  is  taken  from  a  mixed 
lot.  When  given  an  early  start  and 
subsequent  good  treatment,  they  fre¬ 
quently  bloom  the  same  year  as  sown 
and  make  fine  clumps  the  second  year. 

The  Extraordinary  Season. — As  the 
horticultural  year  of  1907  nears  its 
close  we  may  briefly  review  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  seasons  within  mem¬ 
ory.  Following  a  rather  severe  Winter 
came  the  untimely  warmth  of  March, 
stimulating  vegetation  generally  into 
premature  growth.  Locally  we  were 
saved  by  the  near  vicinity  of  the  ocean, 
the  waters  of  which  did  not  warm  at 
anything  like  the  rate  of  inland  soil. 
Peach  and  other  fruit  buds  swelled,  but 
did  not  pass  the  danger  point  for  subse¬ 
quent  freezings — and  there  were  a-plenty 
before  the  long,  cold  period  that  fol¬ 
lowed  passed  away.  Frosts  extended 
far  into  May,  and  the  first  half  of  June 
was  so  abnormally  cool  that  growers 
despaired  of  starting  their  hot-weather 
crops,  such  as  tomatoes,  peppers,  melons, 
eggplant  and  table  corn.  There  were 
many  replantings,  and  much  earnest  ef¬ 
fort  to  tide  tender  plants  over  this  try¬ 
ing  period.  At  the  last  it  appeared  that 
even  field  corn  might  fail — an  almost  un¬ 
heard-of  calamity  in  this  locality.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  sun  began  to  furnish  season¬ 
able  warmth,  and  an  average  Summer, 
with  about  the  necessary  rainfall  fol¬ 
lowed.  This  was  extended  to  nearly  its 
usual  length  by  a  remarkably  warm 
September  that  prolonged  the  growth  of 
the  slow-paced  crops.  October  was 
chilly,  but  in  the  main,  a  favorable  har¬ 
vest  month,  but  November,  so  far,  is  so 
rainy  that  corn-husking  is  not  finished 
by  Thanksgiving.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
crops  were  fairly  good  and,  owing  to 
high  prevailing  prices,  brought  farmers 
and  truckers  better  returns  than  usual. 
It  is  probable,  though,  that  growers  sel¬ 
dom  before  gave  their  crops  such  unre¬ 
mitting  attention.  Otoe  of  the  general 
disappointments  of  the  season  was  the 
light  yield  of  early  potatoes.  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler  was  more  widely  planted  than  ever. 
It  received  excellent  care,  and  the  vines 
made  a  most  attractive  showing.  Cool 
weather  is  usually  regarded  as  favorable 
to  potato  development,  so  that  a  fine 
turn-out  was  expected,  but  the  yield 
everywhere  was  scarcely  half  an  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Late  potatoes  did  much  bet¬ 
ter,  and  doubtless  returned  good  profits. 
There  was  little  to  contend  with  in  the 
way  of  fungus  diseases  throughout  the 
season,  and  insects  were  not  unduly 
bothersome.  The  melon  crop  was  cut 
short  by  blight,  but  this  is  now  a  con¬ 
tingency  always  to  be  anticipated.  The 
feature  of  the  fruit  year  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  crop  of  grapes,  which  sold 
for  better  prices  than  this  locally  neg¬ 
lected  fruit  generally  brings.  There 
were  no  nuts  of  any  account,  all  kinds 
failing  except  the  rarely-planted  hazel 
or  filbert.  w.  v.  f. 
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“NUBLACK” 

Loaded  Black  Powder 

Shotgun  Shells 

“Nublacks”  are  as  per¬ 
fect  as  brains  and  in¬ 
genuity,  coupled  with 
first-class  materials  and 
modern  methods  of 
manufacture,  can  make 
them.  They  are  sure 
fire,  make  even  pat¬ 
terns,  shoot  hard  and 
strong  and  will  stand 
reloading.  Ask  for 
“Nublacks”  next  time. 

THEY  HELP  MAKE  BIG  BAGS 


Some  Comments  on 

HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 


“I  get  50%  more  potatoes  by  using  Hubbard’s” 

‘‘Best  asparagus  I  ever  raised  was  with  Hub¬ 
bard’s  Soluble  Potato  Manure” 

‘‘$28.00  worth  of  Hubbard’s  Fruit  Fertilizer 
is  equal  to  50  loads  of  manure” 

‘‘500  to  700  bushels  of  onions  per  acre  with 
Hubbard’s  Soluble  Tobacco  Manure” 

‘‘We  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefit  of  ‘Bone 
Base’  goods” 

“750  lbs.  per  acre  of  Hubbard’s  Soluble  Com 
and  General  Crops  Manure  has  given  splen¬ 
did  com” 

“My  ensilage  com,  about  1  i  acres,  will  aver¬ 
age  about  12  feet  high  on  the  Complete 
Phosphate” 

“Hubbard’s  Bone  for  poultry  strengthens  and 
invigorates  the  fowls  ” 

Send  for  Almanac  and  Prices 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 

MIDDLETOWN.  CONN. 


URST  SPRAYERS 
FREE  TRIAL 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 

IN 


THREE 
SIZES 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 

Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
band.  Cakes  arc  cutunfiorm, 
of  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a  horse  will  cat  more  ice 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and  dairy 
man  can  nse.  Tou  can  cut  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days  nee. 

Ask  for  catalogue  end  introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


lumber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath  or 
shingles,  or  work  lumber  in  any  form,  you  should 
know  all  about  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS 

All  sizes  Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath 
Mills,  Shingle  Mills  etc.  Complete  line  wood 
working  machinery.  Catalogue  free. 

American  Saw  Mill  Nlch’y.  Co. 

120HopeSt.,  Hackottstown,  N.  J., 

6  1  0  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
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COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  nr  bend  for  circulars. 
1).  ii.  SPERRY  &  OO..  Batavia,  Hi. 


No  Money  in  Advance— pay  tchen 
convenient.  The  “PITZ-  A  I.L"  flts- 
on-any-barrel  or  tank.  Spaays  nil  so¬ 
lutions.  Proven  best  and  most  dur¬ 
able.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
Brass  Ball  Valves  .Cylinder  .Plunger , 
etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and  3  Agitators. 
200  lb.  pressure. A  boy  can  operate  it. 
After  trial  if  you  keep  it — pay  when 
you  can.  Wholesale  price  where  no 
agent — Agents  Wanted.  Special 
Free  Offer  for  first  in  each  locality.  “Spray¬ 
ing  Guide”  and  full  information  FREE. 

H.L.Hurst  Mffl.Co.,  g  North  St.,Canton,0. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MOBLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


-  _  -  __  _  it  will  pay  yon  to  spray  your 

myr  Fruit  Trees  And  Vines  for  pro- 
IJUII  I  tection  from  scale  and  all  insect 
Xlr  l|M|  pests  and  fungus  diseases.  FREE 
■  II  Instruction  llook  shows  the 

Wp  famous  EMPIRE  KING,  ORCHARD 
MONARCH  and  other  sprayers ;  also  gives  a 
lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  llm  Sr..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


fit 


FUMA 


EjTfARSATRAIN 


uso  a  ning  iitiriiBsB  ou  lliulilijb. 
It  will  resist  every  jerk,  twist,  strain. 
We  guarantee  it.  King  Harness  has 
been  made  for  a  quarter  century.  Some 
now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  Deal  directly  with  the  makers— save 
25  percent.  Big  assortment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  P  now. 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“W”1  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide".™ XE 

EDWARD  R.  TAVLOK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


King  Harness  Co., 
6  Lake  St. 


Owego,  Tioga  Oo. 
N.  Y. 


CALDWELL 
TANKS 

are  nothing  like  the  or¬ 
dinary  kind.  Better  ma¬ 
terial,  better  hooping, 
better  workmanship,  re- 
Bults  in  better  service, 
longer  life,  less  repairs. 

Give  unexcelled  ser¬ 
vice  to  farmer#  and 
Stockmen  at  reasonable 
cost.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanks  yf°°A)  Towers 

\  Galvanized  / 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 

*f*  THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.- 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochestcr(  N.  Y. 


SCALECIDE 


SAVE  YOVR  TREES  THIS  FALL  TILLS  PRING 


lORDER  1 

A 

\BARREL  | 
l  NOME  { 


The  chances  are  they’ll  be  killed  by  San  Jose  Scale.  Take  time  by  the  forelock 
‘  '  SCALECIDE.  It  kills  every  insect  it  touches. 


spray  with  SCALECIDE.  It  kills  every  insect  it  touches.  Cheaper  than  Lime- 
Sulphur  or  any  home-made  mixture,  and  easier  to  apply.  Non  -corrosive,  non¬ 
clogging.  92  percent  oil-the  largest  amount  with  less  water  than  is  found  in  any 

_ „r.  win  t.uatto  if-  Ordoff  q  <Ul.o>a1lrtn  harrpl  »f.  MtikeS  800  OT 

>i  and  north 
booklet  N. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Thanksgiving. — I  am  writing  this 
while  Mother  and  the  girls  are  putting 
the  last  touches  on  dinner.  Philip  and 

I  have  been  husking  corn  and  pulling 
the  husks  off  our  appetites.  We  came 
down  from  the  hill  a  little  too  early. 
The  little  girls  have  permitted  me  to 
look  at  the  turkey  in  the  oven.  He 
certainly  looks  good  enough  to  eat — 
’way  to  the  very  inside  of  the  stuffing. 
On  the  stove  bubbling  and  dancing  in 
various  pots  and  pans  are  onions, 
squash  and  potatoes,  while  lettuce  and 
celery  need  no  cooking.  In  the  pantry 
are  two  big  pumpkin  pies,  a  great  dish 
of  cranberry  sauce  and  best  of  all,  a  big 
disk  of  baked  apples.  You  will  say  the 
Hope  Farm  folks  live  high,  and  yet 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  what  is 
there  remarkable  about  that  for  a  farm 
dinner?  Few  people  keep  turkeys,  but  a 
fat  hen  will  do.  When  a  man  doesn’t 
have  that  outfit  of  vegetables  on  hand — 
who’s  to  blame?  We  could  add  three 
other  vegetables  and  half  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fruit.  But  I  smell  that 
southern  gravy  with  the  egg  in  it,  and 
this  must  wait  until  after  dinner. 

That  bird  dressed  14  pounds,  but  our 

II  Hope  Farmers  addressed  themselves 
so  well  to  it  that  the  amount  of  meat  left 
is  nearer  14  ounces.  Everyone  had  two 
helps,  and  some,  after  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  came  the  third  time.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  “fixings,”  they  were  certainly 
well  fixed.  After  dinner  Philip  and  I 
husked  corn  again  until  dusk.  Then  all 
our  folks  went  over  to  the  old  house  and 
built  a  roaring  fire  in  the  big  fireplace. 
We  had  popcorn  and  nuts — and  apples, 
of  course.  It  is  a  pleasant  ending  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  sit  on  a  comfort¬ 
able  chair  in  the  dim  light  of  an  open 
fire  and  have  gentle  things  to  ponder 
over.  The  children  are  popping  corn 
over  the  coals.  Three-fourths  of 
Mother’s  face  is  in  the  shadow,  but  I 
can  tell  by  the  other  fourth  that  she  is 
living  over  old  scenes  in  the  South,  while 
I  am  busy  with  memories  that  are  close 
to  the  snow  of  the  North.  Tq  show 
how  pictures  of  memory  will  rise  at 
such  a  time  I  recall  two  things  that  went 
through  my  mind  that  night. 

In  my  younger  days  I  was  obliged  to 
do  anything  that  came  to  hand.  One 
Winter  in  Michigan  I  struck  a  job  at 
ditching — glad  to  get  the  work.  Twice 

a  week,  after  my  day’s  work  was  done, 
I  went  around  to  the  schoolhouse  or 
church  and  gave  “entertainments.”  I 
would  stand  up  by  a  hot  stove  and 
“speak  pieces”  for  hours,  and  then  have 
some  one  pass  around  the  hat !  One 
Thanksgiving  night  I  went  to  a  place 
that  was  noted  as  a  “tough  district.”  The 
little  schoolhouse  was  so  crowded  that 
there  was  hardly  room  for  my  voice. 
After  my  throat  gave  out  a  man  got  up 
and  made  what  I  called  the  best  Thanks¬ 
giving  speech  ever  heard.  It  was  about 
like  this : 

“Now,  good  people,  we  have  haw- 
hawed  an’  blowed  our  noses  over  this 
young  man’s  pieces.  I’m  thankful  for 
what  he’s  said,  an’  he’ll  be  thankful  that 
I  pass  the  hat.  There  aint  no  wrinkles 
on  his  throat,  hut  I  can  count  a  dozen 
on  his  coat,  an’  when  he  throwed  him¬ 
self  in  that  funny  piece  an’  liked  to 
bump  into  the  stove  1  see  a  couple  of 
patches!  Now,  I’ll  pass  the  hat  and  you 
folks  can  just  loosen  up  right  now!  Bill, 
you’re  good  for  50  cents.  Henry,  come 
up  with  a  quarter.  George,  let  go  that 
dime,  an’  loosen  up  that  dollar  bill !” 

With  my  eyes  shut,  and  looking  back 
over  25  hard  years  I  can  still  see  that 
good  Samaritan  passing  the  hat.  I  doubt 
if  his  wife  or  even  his  daughter  ever 
called  him  handsome,  but  to  me  he  had 
some  of  the  earmarks  of  an  angel  as  he 
brought  back  that  hat  with  silver  and 
paper  instead  of  the  customary  copper ! 
That  meant  going  back  to  college  for 
another  term.  I  always  was  better  at 
producing  than  at  selling  my  own  goods. 

Another  picture  took  me  back  30  years 
to  a  time  when  T  passed  the  night  with 
an  old  couple  on  a  back  farm.  After 
supper  the  old  man  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  took  an  old-fashioned  tun¬ 
ing  fork  from  a  little  nail  on  the  wall. 
He  struck  it  on  his  knee,  held  it  to  his 
ear  to  get  the  pitch,  and  then  lie  and  his 


wife  started  singing  together — just  as 
if  I  had  been  50  miles  away.  Neither 
of  them  had  much  of  any  voice  left,  but 
that  was  the  most  effective  music  I  ever 
heard.  Here  is  one  verse: 

“Go  for  my  wandering  boy  to-night, 

Search  for  him  where  you  will. 

Bring  him  to  me  with  all  his  blight, 

And  tell  him  I  love  him  still.” 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  the 
house  was  poor  and  mean,  and  the  dim 
kerosene  lamp  made  but  a  feeble  light, 
yet  the  room  seemed  full  of  glory.  I  was 
a  sort  of  “wandering  boy”  myself  at 
that  time — far  away  from  home,  and  not 
very  prosperous  except  in  health. 

“You  see,”  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
hung  up  his  tuning  fork,  “we  haven’t 
heard  from  him  for  some  years,  but  we 
like  to  have  him  know  that  every  night 
we  think  of  him  and  sing  that  song. 
Some  day  he  will  hear  it  and  let  us 
know.” 

You  would  scarcely  believe  me  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  how  many  times  I  have 
sec'n  this  tragedy  of  life  acted  in  lonely 
homes.  There  are  the  old  folks  who 
cannot  somehow  understand  that  the 
“boy”  has  grown  to  be  a  man.  On  the 
other  hand  is  the  man  who  through  his 
busy  life  or  through  a  sense  of  failure 
cannot  realize  how  the  old  folks  regard 
him.  The  world  would  be  better  off  if 
I  could  have  had  some  of  the  “boys” 
with  me  on  Thanksgiving  night  to  see 
these  pictures  rise  out  of  the  fire !  What 
is  your  home  for  if  not  for  keeping  such 
memories  alive  ? 

Hope  Farm  Flint. — I  do  not  refer  to 
flint  hearts,  but  to  a  variety  of  corn 
which  we  think  is  worth  talking  about. 
The  original  seed  came  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  we  are  selecting  ears  of  the 
type  which  suits  us.  We  lay  aside  the 
stalks  which  carry  two  good-sized  ears, 
and  then  select  the  medium-sized  ears  of 
dark  yellow,  and  well  covered  to  the  tip 
with  grain.  We  are  after  a  variety 
which  will  cover  our  special  needs — 
which  are  as  follows:  1.  We  want  a 
variety  of  corn  that  will  stand  close 
planting  among  young  trees.  The  large 
growing  dents  make  too  much  stalk. 
They  shade  the  trees  and  take  too  much 
moisture  from  the  soil.  This  flint  makes 
a  low  stalk,  can  be  planted  close  and 
with  us  will  yield  more  actual  grain  than 
the  dents.  We  can  plant  this  corn  and 
give  thorough  culture  up  to  August  10; 
then  sow  Crimson  clover  and  turnips. 
In  this  way  we  can  get  good  tillage 
or  cover  cron  and  a  corn  crop  thrown  in. 
2.  We  must  economize  on  hay — there¬ 
fore  we  want  a  cornstalk  that  will  come 
nearest  to  hay  as  a  forage.  The  stalks 
of  this  flint  are  slender,  and  our  horses 
eat  practically  the  whole  thing  without 
cutting.  At  least  half  the  stalks  of 
the  larger  dents  would  be  left  uneaten. 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  this  flint  does  not 
require  as  much  fertilizer  for  a  bushel 
of  grain  as  the  larger  varieties.  By 
cutting  enough  of  the  Crimson  clover 
for  hay  and  plowing  the  rest  under  we 
can  with  light  expense  for  fertilizer  keep 
up  the  corn  yield.  We  hope  we  can  se¬ 
lect  and  develop  a  variety  of  flint  that 
will  carry  two  ears  on  a  short  stalk  and 
suit  the  needs  of  a  fruit  grower.  An¬ 
other  thing  we  are  after  is  a!  shorter 
growing  season  so  that  we  can,  if  acci¬ 
dent  should  compel  it,  plant  as  late  as 
June  15  and  get  some  corn.  I  am  afraid 
that  many  farmers  who  saw  this  flint 
growing  for  the  first  time  would  be¬ 
come  disgusted  with  it.  It  surely  does 
look  puny  up  to  the  time  the  ear  forms, 
but  such  doubting  Thomases  should  re¬ 
member  that  Napoleon  and  Admiral  Nel¬ 
son  were  pretty  small  stalks  of  humanity. 
Another  thing  I  have,  noticed  is  that 
frequently  a  new  variety  of  corn  is  not 
at  its  best  during  the  first  season  in  a 
new  location.  If  we  stay  by  it  and  keep 
selecting  the  best  it  will  improve. 

Advertising. — I  tried  the  experiment 
of  advertising  apples  in  the  local  paper 
in  our  county  town.  The  results  are 
astonishing.  We  had  a  flood  of  orders 
which  swept  all  our  surplus  apples  out  of 
the  cellar.  This  convinces  me  that  in 
every  town  there  are  families  that  would 
gladly  buy  a  Winter’s  supply  of  produce 
from  a  farmer  if  the  proposition  was  put 
at  them  in  a  business-like  way.  The 
sale  of  our  apples  has  led  to  other  busi¬ 
ness.  People  have  ordered  potatoes 
until  we  have  barely  enough  left  for  our 
own  use,  and  pumpkins,  yellow  turnips 
and  cabbage  arc  going.  A  trade  which 
I  did  not  think  of  has  also  been  devel¬ 
oped — that  is,  cabbage  for  chicken  feed¬ 
ing.  It  seems  that  hundreds  of  people 
in  town  keep  hens,  and  are  great  be¬ 
lievers  in  green  food.  We  offer  cabbage 
with  the  roots  on  all  ready  to  hang  up 
on  a  string,  and  found  a  good  sale  for 
it  at  a  good  price.  The  fact  is  no  one 
knows  what  the  home  market  will  take 
until  he  tries  hard.  “There’s  no  place 
like  home  !”  h.  w.  c. 


View  of  Mr.  I.  Newton  Swift's  Stock  Farm  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

Water  in  Your  Country  Home 

Running  Water  for  Your  Stock 

You  may  have  all  the  conveniences  of  the  best  city  water  supply  in  your 
country  home.  You  may  have  a  supply  of  fresh  running  water  for  your 
stock.  You  may  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  delivered  any¬ 
where— to  bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  barn,  lawn  or  garden.  The  best 
and  most  efficient  water  supply,  together  with  absolute  fire  protection, 
will  be  yours  if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 


The  Kewanee  System  does  away  with  the  old- 
fashioned  elevated  tank,  which  is  unsightly  and 
unsafe  and  In  which  the  water  freezes  in  winter 
and  becomes  warm  and  stagnant  in  summer.  It 
also  does  away  with  the  attic  tank,  which  is  pret¬ 
ty  sure  to  freeze,  or  leak  and  flood  your  house, 
and  on  account  of  its  location,  cannot  give  the 
best  of  service. 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  the  storage  tank  is 
located  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground  and 
the  water  is  delivered  to  the  fixtures  by  air  pres¬ 
sure.  This  tank  is  made  of  steel  plates  and  will 
last  almost  indefinitely.  It  is  protected  from  all 
extremes  in  weather:  it  will  not  leak,  freeze  or 
collapse.  Almost  any  pressure  may  be  had,  in¬ 


suring  all  sanitary  conveniences  and  ample 
fire  protection. 

Kewanee  Systems  are  complete.  Not  a  pump 
only,  which  cannot  give  you  a  water-supply— nor 
a  tank  only  which  is  useless  unless  you  have 
some  form  of  pumping  powei^-but  we  furnish 
the  whole  thing— a  complete  system  of  water 
supply.  Our  engineers  willplan  yourcomplete 
water  system,  free  of  charge.  They  know  how; 
and  we  guarantee  the  results. 

Our  Guarantee.  Any  Kewanee  System  which 
fails  to  give  a  first-class  water  supply  and  do  ev¬ 
erything  we  claim  for  it,  may  be  returned  at  our 
expense  of  freight  charges  and  the  money  will  be 
refunded.  We  take  all  the  risk  and  responsibility. 


Mr.  I.  Newton  Swift  writes:  A  few  years  ago  I  had  your  Kewanee  System  installed  on 
my  farm  of  240  acres.  It  supplies  75  cows  and  young  stock ,  a  dozen  horses,  6  0  hogs,  and  500 
chickens.  It  affords  fire  protection  for  all  the  buildings,  with  an  average  water  pressure  of 
40  to  50  pounds.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  recommend  this  system,  because  it  is  boimd  to  give 
complete  satisfaction.  (Cut  above  shows  a  view  of  Mr.  Swift's  farm.) 

Write  for  complete  64-page  illustrated  catalog  which  explains  every¬ 
thing.  Ask  for  catalog  No.  47  and  mention  this  paper. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  -  -  Kewanee,  Illinois. 

No.  32  Broadway,  New  York  City.  820  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 

404  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore,  Md, 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber 

- —  Fnr  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays, 
nnd  you  can  do  it  better  thun 
the  other  fellow,  with 
9  our  help.  si 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 

it  A  15-year-old 
Kboy  can  operato 
successfully. 
Two  hands  cut 
f  5.000  feet  per  day. 
15,000  mills  in  use 
the  world  over. 
Vnriable  Feed,  Friction 
Set  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Dogs  nnd  Diamond  Track  produce 
results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  for 
catalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P„  Steam  Engines 
'and  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Feed 
Mills.  Pluners,  Shingle  Mills,  Wood  Saws  und  Water 
Wheels.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  302.  BItIDGLI'OKT,  ALA. 


TELEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sold 
direct  fro  m  factory. 
Book  of  instructions 
how  to  organize 
farmers  and  build 
lino  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Kansas  City,  Mo,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 


All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  X  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  KIT 
01,1)  LEAKS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA.  ILL. 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON 

IS  THE  ONLY 
“LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGON 
IMITATED. 

WHY! 

Our  Printed 
Matter  Tells 
The  Story 

THE  BAUSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  £aToanlsl. 


a CORDS IM 10 HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  doit  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
and  testimonials  from  thousand*.  First  order  secures  agency-  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

158-164  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


r.  cugiuc. 
Ideal  feed  made  from  ear  corn 
alone  or  mixed  with  othergfrain. 
Smaller  mills  for  lighter  power. 
Also  simple  and  geared  sweeps. 
Prices  right.  Strong  guaran¬ 
tee.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  STAR  BF(3.  CO. 

73  I)epot8t.,NewLexInirton,0. 


ICC  Rfinif  Now— Today 

[Its  IJUUIV  HANTUno.  INC.  1902 
R  CITY  FAMILY  OF  GRiSi^HORSF^, 
\CE  AND  BY  THE  SAME  Mll^i 


E  13*14 
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ca  *  M  12 

Sent  on  Trial— Freight  Paid 

Grind  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 

10  lbs.  to  70  bushels  per  hour;  ball  bearing;  easy  running.  Shipped  from 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

iTHE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  3737-39-41  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.a 


&o& 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FA  EMEU'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  anil  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  18.W. 

Pnbllshril  weekly  by  the  llural  ruhlisliiiie  fiimpany,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  lork. 

Hekbert  W.  Colling  wood.  President  and  Editor, 

.John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  PiLr/)N,  Secretary.  . 

Da.  Walter  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editors. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d„  or  8  "a  marks,  or  lOHi  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Motto  for  the  fruit  growers — individually  and  as 
an  association : 

“Lime  and  sulphur  for  the  scale  and  limelight  for 
the  grafter.” 

* 

If  you  are  to  use  fertilizers  next  season  will  you 
tell  us  what  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  will 
cost  you  per  pound  at  your  place?  To  figure  this 
get  prices  in  ton  lots  on  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of 
potash  and  acid  phosphate,  freight  included.  As  each 
of  these  chemicals  carries  only  one  fertilizing  element 
we  can  get  the  price  in  this  way.  We  want  these  facts 
for  computing  the  comparative  value  of  mixed  goods. 

* 

The  following  note  comes  from  a  man  to  whom 
we  applied  for  information: 

Your  letter  to  hand,  and  In  reply  would  say  that  the 
first  thought  which  came  was  of  the  negro  who  was  asked 
If  he  could  change  a  $10  bill.  He  said  in  reply:  “I  can’t, 
but  I  appreciate  the  honor.” 

The  average  reader  doesn’t  realize  what  it  means 
to  have  a  well-informed  man  say,  “I  don’t  know.” 
Most  people  think  they  must  make  some  sort  of  a 
guess  at  it  anyway.  You  might  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  there  arc  who  take  the  true  label  off 
the  guess. 

* 

We  are  personally  acquainted  with  several  orchard 
and  fruit  inspectors  in  New  York  State.  They  are 
capable  and  conscientious,  ever  ready  to  do  their 
work.  They  often  get  “false  alarms.”  Not  long  ago 
we  were  informed  that  apples  brought  to  a  certain 
cider  mill  in  the  Hudson  Valley  were  alive  with  scale, 
indicating  a  dangerous  spread  of  the  insect.  We  noti¬ 
fied  the  inspector,  who  after  a  careful  search  could 
find  no  scale  at  all.  The  apples  were  Newtowns 
which  bore  the  red  fungus  marks  so  often  mistaken 
for  scale.  We  are  glad  to  give  men  their  due  and 
to  report  honest  and  faithful  service. 

* 

Consider  the  little  cartoon  printed  on  the  next  page. 
Forty  years  ago  E.  P.  Weston  walked  from  Portland, 
Me.,  to  Chicago,  in  record  time.  He  was  them  29 
years  old.  Now,  at  69  years,  he  has  gone  over  the 
same  course  in  one  day  less  time  than  he  required 
when  a  young  man !  Father  Time  and  “the  record” 
lag  behind.  The  artist  pictures  Dr.  Osier  on  the  run 
far  in  the  rear.  Dr.  Osier,  as  will  be  remembered, 
said  that  few  men  originate  anything  of  value  after 
they  are  40.  That  may  be  his  opinion,  but  it  is 
evident  that  many  men  do  their  most  effective  service 
after  they  are  55.  If  the  value  of  a  life  work  con¬ 
sisted  in  starting  things  or  in  exerting  purely  physical 
energy  Osier  might  be  right.  At  50  a  man  should 
realize  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  finish  what  he  has 
started,  and  few  will  say  that  this  part  of  life  is 
inferior  to  the  other.  Weston  did  not  pick  out  a 
new  course,  but  he  did  the  old  thing  better  than 
before.  A  man  is  “as  old  as  his  arteries,”  and  as 
young  as  he  feels.  Weston  keeps  cheerful,  looks  on 
the  bright  side  of  life — and  eats  his  apple  every  day! 
Weston’s  trip  may  do  something  to  stimulate  new 
interest  in  good  roads.  He  found  the  roads  over 
which  he  walked  worse  than  they  were  40  years  ago. 

* 

'  On  page  915  a  reader  discusses  the  agricultural 
education  problem.  He  thinks  Canada  is  doing  more 
at  this  work  than  is  done  on  this  side  of  the  line. 
Results  appear  to  prove  this  assertion.  We  hear 
more  fair  and  open  discussion  of  the  work  done 
by  farmers’  institutes  than  ever  before.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  that  these  meetings  have  been  a  useful 
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and  important  part  in  the  work  of  free  agricultural 
education.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  growing  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  might  be  greatly  improved.  Now  it 
will  do  no  good  to  approach  this  subject  with  prejudice 
either  way.  Let  us  frankly  admit  that  the  institutes 
are  not  as  useful  as  they  might  be,  and  sti’.  remember 
that  they  have  accomplished  good,  and  that  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  improve  them  and  not  try  to  kill  them 
off.  To  that  end  we  invite  constructive  criticism  from 
practical  farmers  in  particular.  By  this  we  mean  the 
sort  of  helpful  criticism  which  upbuilds  and  suggests 
a  better  way  when  pointing  out  faults  or  defects.  We 
would  like  particularly  to  have  working  farmers  and 
old  teachers  in  country  districts  tell  us  how  the  in¬ 
stitutes  can  be  improved.  The  farmers  can  tell  their, 
needs  and  what  they  would  like  to  know  and  the 
teachers  can  tell  how  best  to  interest  and  help  a 
country  audience.  We  welcome  fair  criticism  and 
helpful  suggestion  of  this  sort  from  all. 

* 

“What  can  I  do  to  help  along  a  parcels  post?” 

That  question  is  coming  by  every  mail  from 
Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp  who  are  anxious  to 
spill  some  ink  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Now 
a  drop  of  ink  here  and  another  there  will  do  no  good, 
in  fact  it  will  do  harm  by  leaving  a  lot  of  untidy  blots. 
We  must  put  our  drops  all  together  if  we  expect  them 
to  eat  in.  The  present  Postmaster-General  favors  a 
beginning  of  a  parcels  post  system.  For  general 
delivery  he  would  increase  the  size  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  package  from  four  pounds  to  11  and  reduce  the 
rate  per  pound  from  16  cents  to  12.  But  if  a  package 
is  mailed  by  a  patron  of  a  certain  delivery  route  to 
a  customer  on  the  same  route  lie  would  have  the  rate 
made  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  two  cents  for 
each  additional  pound  up  to  11,  making  a  charge  of 
only  25  cents  to  mail  a  package  of  the  maximum 
weight  allowed  to  be  carried.  This  would  overcome 
the  argument  advanced  by  country  merchants  that 
under  a  parcels  post  the  great  mail  order  houses 
would  ruin  them.  They  can  mail  a  package  to  one 
of  their  town  customers  for  25  cents  which  from 
a  distance  would  cost  $1.32 !  Now  we  advise  all 
friends  of  postal  reform  to  get  together  hack  of  this 
simple  plan.  It  is  not  all  we  need  nor  all  we  deserve, 
hut  it  is  more  than  we  can  get  by  scattering  our 
forces.  ’  Get  this  and  let  us  prove  that  a  full  parcels 
post  will  pay.  Get  right  after  your  Congressman 
with  that  drop  of  ink. 

* 

It  takes  a  crisis  of  some  sort  to  prove  what  is 
so  often  said  about  the  farmer.  He  not  only  feeds 
society,  but  he  saves  it  from  disaster.  Is  it  necessary 
for  a  nation  to  fight?  War  cannot  be  long  carried 
on  without  the  strong  blood  and  bone  from  the  farm. 
Is  the  nation  to  rise  above  war  and  conquer  by 
means  of  moral  courage?  The  country  home  of  the 
small  freeholder  is  the  place  where  the  moral  power 
needed  to  do  this  must  come  from.  In  like  manner 
we  can  only  have  true  business  prosperity  when 
farmers  are  selling  and  buying  freely — keeping  their 
products  and  their  money  in  circulation.  A  “panic” 
in  Wall  Street  would  be  a  very  small  thing  compared 
with  a  universal  panic  on  the  part  of  5,000.000  farm¬ 
ers.  Suppose  each  one  of  them  concluded  to  keep 
$100  in  his  pocket  rather  than  to  leave  it  where  it 
could  enter  circulation !  A  vast  amount  of  money 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  thousands  of  people  who 
are  doing  a  legitimate  credit  business  would  be 
pinched.  They  would  be  obliged  to  cut  down  expenses 
and  either  discharge  employees  or  reduce  their  wages. 
These  people  would  he  forced  to  give  up  certain  arti¬ 
cles  of  clothing  and  food,  so  that  a  farmer  would  find 
his  market  more  or  less  closed.  In  times  like  the 
present  hoarding  his  money  is  the  worst  thing  a 
farmer  can  do,  because  it  not  only  becomes  idle,  but 
the  lack  of  it  in  circulation  makes  idle  consumers,  so 
that  farm  products  are  not  used.  Put  your  money 
into  some  safe  bank.  That  gets  it  into  circulation 
where  it  can  earn  good  interest.  If  all  farmers  will 
do  that  the  country  districts  will  control  the  situation 
instead  of  being  controlled  by  the  city. 

* 

A  good  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  sent  us  the 
following  note — which  we  highly  appreciate : 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Breeders’  Association  is 
to  be  held  in  Rochester  December  17  and  18.  From  an 
intimation  received  recently  I  think  it  probable  that  there 
may  be  some  resolution  or  action  proposed  by  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Dawley  at  that  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  bolster¬ 
ing  him  up  in  his  controversy  with  your  paper.  1  don’t 
know  what  action  is  proposed — only  that  something  is 
liable  to  come  up.  There  are  many  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  who  feel  that  it  should  not  be  used  by  Mr.  Daw- 
ley  or  anyone  else  for  any  purpose — and  that  sentiment 
seems  to  be  growing.  I  think  if  you  would  send  a  man  to 
the  meeting  so  as  to  be  on  the  ground  any  such  movement 
could  lie  prevented — if  you  deem  it  worth  while. 

We  have  no  desire  to  oppose  any  “resolution”  which 
the  political  ring  which  has,  in  the  past,  dominated 
the  State  Breeders’  Association  cares  to  present.  Last 


week  we  suggested  that  they  pass  the  old  one,  and 
sign  their  names  to  it.  Any  such  “resolution”  will 
never  express  the  sentiment  of  the  honest  breeders 
of  the  Stale.  If,  however,  Mr.  Dawley  is  to  carry 
the  Association  in  his  pocket  it  is  well  enough  for 
his  friends  to  try  to  fit  the  papers  to  him.  We 
don’t  believe  he  could  get  a  corporal’s  guard  of  real 
breeders,  who  are  not  in  some  way  under  obligations 
to  him,  to  pass  such  a  “resolution”  and  sign  it.  If 
the  honest  breeders  of  the  Association  do  not  want  to 
stand  for  this  sort  of  thing  here  is  their  chance  to 
be  free.  They  must  remember  that  if  this  little  gang 
of  politicians  is  permitted  to  “resolve”  in  this  way, 
all  members  of  the  Association  will  be  put  in  the 
position  of  endorsing  Mr.  Dawley.  They  must  see 
that  their  Association  will  never  have  any  moral  force 
if  it  puts  the  Dawley  brand  on  its  own  back.  Such 
a  “resolution”  can  do  T he  R.  N-Y.  no  harm — if  actuat¬ 
ed  by  selfish  motives  we  would  welcome  it.  Such 
methods,  however,  will,  if  persisted  in,  kill  the  State 
Breeders’  Association  deader  than  that  prize-winning 
hull  which  Manchester  beefed !  Here  is  the  chance 
for  New  York  breeders  who  want  an  Association  that 
is  not  a  Dawley  annex  to  assert  themselves. 

* 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  National  Grange  endorse 
the  demand  for  a  tariff  commission.  For  some  years 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  advocated  this  plan  for  settling 
the  tariff  question.  At  present  tariff  changes  are  made 
by  Congress.  It  seems  impossible  to  remove  or  reduce 
any  tariff,  no  matter  how  unjust  it  may  be,  without 
going  through  the  entire  schedule  with  a  long  de¬ 
bate  over  the  whole  system.  For  instance,  just  now 
there  are  a  number  of  articles  unjustly  taxed,  which 
ought  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Take  printing 
paper  and  iron  or  basic  slag.  The  tariff  on  paper 
has  enabled  a  monopoly  to  control  the  paper  trade 
and  thus  compel  publishers  to  pay  an  extortionate 
price.  No  sound  argument  can  be  given  for  retaining 
this  tariff.  As  for  basic  slag,  it  is  a  useful  fertilizer — 
the  only  fertilizing  material  upon  which  an  import 
duty  is  paid.  Again,  no  argument  can  be  given  for 
taxing  basic  slag.  The  tariff  simply  increases  the 
price  to  farmers  of  this  and  other  phosphates.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  it  is  doubtful  if  either  tariff  can  be 
removed  without  overhauling  the  entire  system.  When 
this  is  done  it  simply  comes  down  to  a  game  of  play¬ 
ing  one  item  of  the  tariff  bill  against  another.  The 
great  protected  interests  which  no  longer  need  a 
high  tariff  are  able  in  this  way  to  obtain  just  what 
they  are  after.  Now  what  we  want  is  a  tariff  com¬ 
mission  something  like  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ih  its  powers  and  duties.  We  would  have 
agriculture,  labor,  commerce,  manufacturing  and 
transportation  represented  by  the  strongest  men  they 
could  furnish.  Go  to  these  men  with  such  questions 
as  the  tariff  on  paper  and  basic  slag  and  let  them 
hear  the  evidence  on  both  sides  and  decide  what 
tariff,  if  any,  on  these  articles  would  be  best  for  the 
country.  If  Congress  can  delegate  powers  to  the 
commerce  commission  it  can  do  the  same  to  a  tariff 
commission,  with  the  final  authority  still  resting  in 
Congress.  We  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  take  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  tariff 
question  out  of  Congress  and  out  of  politics. 


BREVITIES. 

Money  makes  the  hot  air  furnace  go. 

The  trotting  mare  makes  the  money  go. 

The  farmer  feeds  the  world — and  boards  himself. 

In  our  experience  the  Irish  Cobbler  makes  a  good  potato 
patch. 

The  right  kind  of  a  manager  is  one  who  has  both 
principle  and  also  interest  in  your  property. 

W.  C.  Brown,  Of  Oregon,  83  years  old,  celebrated 
Thanksgiving  by  handing  a  turkey  to  every  widow  in  his 
town. 

Let  some  of  the  creameries  which  supply  milk  for  the 
New  York  market  send  here  and  buy  samples  as  it  is  sold, 
and  test  for  fat ! 

Secretary  James  Wilson  mentions  a  new  kind  of  Alfalfa 
which  gave  12  cuttings  in  a  year.  We  would  like  to  be 
sure  of  one  good  one. 

The  best  legislation  for  breaking  up  the  feed  trust  is 
to  study  the  laws  governing  the  growth  of  clover  and 
Alfalfa,  and  enforce  them  on  your  own  farm. 

Waste  no  sympathy  over  the  man  who  growls  because 
he  has  to  work  for  a  living.  Keep  it  for  the  man  who 
toils  and  is  denied  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  that 
toil. 

As  to  the  man  who  can  successfully  run  a  farm  by 
proxy  a  Maryland  reader  says :  ‘  I  say  of  the  man  who 

can  make  it  pay,  and  say  it  without  irreverance,  ‘This  kind 
cometli  not  forth  save  by  prayer  and  fasting.’  ” 

A  quantity  of  whisky  was  recently  seized  in  Maryland 
by  officers  of  the  law.  on  tli?  ground  that  it  was  dis¬ 
tilled  from  molasses  and  not  from  grain,  thus  offering  a 
test  case  under  the  pure  food  law.  The  law  does  right 
to  discourage  the  waste  of  good  molasses. 

It  is  reported  that  a  batch  of  Indiana  bumble-bees  have 
been  sent  from  that  State  to  the  Philippines,  to  be  used 
in  the  pollenization  of  clover.  The  bees  are  packed  in 
small  baskets,  placed  in  cold  storage  as  soon  -as  caught, 
and  refrigerated  until  they  reach  their  destination. 
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THE  MAN  AND  THE  OFFICIAL. 

Docs  an  individual  cut  himself  in  two  when  lie 
assumes  public  office?  Can  his  private  character  be 
separated  from  bis  official  reputation?  Our  esteemed 
friend,  The  Country  Gentleman,  claims  that  Frank 
E.  Dawley  is  the  best  Institute  Director  New  York 
has  ever  had,  because  the  yearly  attendance  at  these 
meetings  is  very  much  larger  than  it  was  a  dozen 
years  ago.  That  being  so,  to  follow  out  our  friend’s 
argument,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  public  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Dawley  bought  grade  Jersey  heifers  and 
sold  them  as  purebred  cattle !  Of  course  our  friend 
is  privileged  to  take  this  position  if  it  cares  to,  but 
we  prefer  the  principle  laid  down  by  Governor 
Hughes.  We  do  not  believe  that  Dawley,  the  Jersey 
breeder  and  cattle  dealer,  can  be  fairly  separated 
from  Dawley  the  Institute  Director,  because  one  must 
lean  upon  the  other.  Dawley  would  not  be  Director 
if  he  did  not  own  a  farm;  probably  he  would  not 
own  a  farm  if  he  had  not  been  appointed  Director. 

We  are  prepared  to  name  at  least  seven  persons  who 
bought  cattle  of  Dawley  or  examined  his  herd  with 
a  view  of  buying  because  of  Dawley’s  official  position. 
In  at  least  four  cases  the  buyers  feel  that  the  cattle 
were  not  as  represented.  These  men  bought  cattle 
of  Dawley,  the  breeder,  but  they  put  their  trust  and 
confidence  in  Dawley,  the  Institute  Director!  It  is 
doubtful  if  Squiers  or  Rogers  or  Manchester  would 
have  bought  their  cattle  had  they  not  felt  that  Mr. 
Dawley’s  official  position  was  of  itself  a  guarantee  of 
character— a  pledge  that  the  papers  would  fit  the 
cows.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  Dawley,  the  individ¬ 
ual,  could  have  sold  carloads  of  Alfalfa  soil  to 
farmers,  profited  by  sales  of  chemicals  and  fertilizers 
to  the  fruit  growers,  taken  State  Fair  premiums  with 
unregistered  stock,  obtained  fat  printing  contracts  for 
his  printing  office,  or  used  State  property  for  private 
uses  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dawley,  the  Institute  Di¬ 
rector  ? 

Very  likely  The  Country  Gentleman  will  continue  to 
say  that  the  two  characters  are  so  far  apart  that  one 
cannot  see  the  other,  but  we  insist  that  the  character 
of  the  official  must  be  measured  by  that  of  the  man. 
That  view  will  also  be  taken  by  nine  out  of  10  un¬ 
prejudiced  farmers  who  will  attend  the  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes  this  Winter.  Like  a  haunting  ghost  these 
questions  will  dominate  every  institute  as  though  some 
unseen  hand  were  writing  them  upon  the  wall : 

“Did  Dawley  buy  grade  Jersey  heifers  of  F.  D. 
Squires?  Did  he  sell  any  of  these  heifers  as  pure¬ 
bred,  registered  cattle?’> 

These  questions  and  what  they  stand  for  interest 
every  citizen,  from  the  hired  man  who  milks  a  cow  on 
a  hill  farm  to  Gov.  Hughes  at  Albany,  who  stands  for 
honorable  public  service,  and  who  has  the  power  to 
compel  an  official  answer. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — More  than  two  months  ago  the  small  two- 
masted  fishing  schooner  Angler  sailed  from  St.  Fierre, 
Miquelon,  bound  for  St.  Malo,  France,  with  75  men  on 
hoard,  and  because  of  her  non-arrival  at  her  destination 
great  fears  are  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  those 
aboard  her.  As  soon  as  the  fishing  season  closes  at  St. 
Pierre  in  the  Fall  a  large  number  of  men  who  sail  on  the 
fishing  fleet  return  to  France  with  their  earnings.  The 
Angler  carried  such  a  party  and  she  has  not  been  spoken 
since  leaving  the  latter  part  of  September.  .  .  .  One 

of  the  most  far-reaching  injunctions* issued  by  any  Wis¬ 
consin  court  in  connection  with  labor  troubles  was  issued 
by  Judge  Belden  in  Racine  November  23.  The  injunction 
is  issued  at  the  request  of  the  Badger  Brass  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  and  is  directed  against  a  large  body  of  men 
who  are  alleged  to  have  been  locked  out  of  the  plant  aud 
who  during  the  last  few  days  had  resorted  to  open 

violence.  The  injunction  names  as  defendants  everv  mem¬ 
ber  of  every  union  represented  at  the  plant  before  the 
trouble  began  and  all  special  police  officers  appointed  by 
the  city  council,  labor  agitators  and  leaders  among  the 
laboring  men  of  the  city.  The  injunction  is  not  only  for 
the  protection  of  the  property  of  the  company,  but  also 
to  prevent  the  interference  with  the  boarding-houses  which 
have  been  caring  for  the  nonunion  workmen  and  stores 
which  have  sold  provisions  to  these  boarding-houses. 

.  .  Novel  methods  of  rebating  are  charged  in  a 

complaint  filed  with  the  interstate  commerce  commission 
by  the  Dykes  Steamship  Line  of  Galveston.  Texas,  against 
the  Commercial  Union,  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  thirteen 
other  lines  in  the  United  States.  The  Commercial  Union 
is  said  to  he  organized  under  Cuban  laws.  It  carries 
freight  and  passengers  between  Havana  and  gulf  points. 
It  is  asserted  that  it  is  organized  with  1.000,000  shares 
of  $100  each.  170  of  which  are  gifts  to  the  organizers 
and  2,000  shares  used  for  organizing  the  company.  The 
remaining  shares  are,  the  complaint  savs,  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  patrons  of  the  Union,  each  apportionment 
based  on  the  payment  of  $1,000  of  freight  charges. 

Seven  railroad  laborers  were  suffocated  in  a  fire  in’  a 
rooming  house  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  28.  Two 
others  were  so  badly  injured  In  jumping  from  the  build¬ 
ing  that  they  will  die.  The  fire  was  the  result  of  an 
explosion  of  gas.  It  is  thought  that  some  one  entered  a 
closed  room  where  gas  had  been  escaping  and  struck  a 
match.  .  .  .  Fire  which  jumped  a  block  in  a  spec¬ 
tacular  leap  from  one  brewery  to  another  practically  wiped 
out  the  plants  of  the  Tosetti  and  Mullen  brewing  com¬ 
panies,  Chicago,  with  a  loss  of  $300,000  November  28, 
while  it  did  comparatively  little  damage  to  the  ware¬ 
houses  and  factories  between  these  plants.  Four  firemen 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  death,  being  entrapped  in  a 
wing  of  the  Mullen  plant  when  the  cupola  collapsed. 

.  .  .  Vive  employes  of  the  Oakville.  Conn  ,  pin 
factory  were  killed  and  five  were  seriously  injured  when 
a  freight  train  crashed  into  a  trolley  car  at  a  grade  cross¬ 
ing  in  Waterbury  November  2!).  The  freight  train,  a 
big  double-header,  was  following  a  Watertown  passenger 
train,  and  after  the  latter  had  crossed  West  Main  street 
the  flagman  at  the  crossing  raised  the  gates,  not  knowing 
that  the  freight  was  close  upon  the  passenger  train.  The 
first  of  the  two  trolley  cars  had  time  to  cross  the  tracks. 
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but  following  directly  behind  it  the  second  was  struck. 
The  trolley  car  was  thrown  up  in  the  air  by  the  force 
of  the  collision  and  landed  almost  bottom  up.  Falling 
in  the  path  of  t In*  locomotives,  it  was  ground  under  the 
wheels  of  the  two  engines.  There  were  twenty-five  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  car.  .  .  .  Fire  which  started  in  the 

Miles  Hotel  at  nibbing.  Minn.,  November  2!).  destroyed 
that  building,  a  theatre  building,  and  two  adjoining  stores. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $150,000.  ...  A  fraud  order 

has  been  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  debarring 
the  Metropolitan  Institute  of  Sciences  of  126  West  34th 
street,  New  York  City,  from  future  use  of  the  mails.  The 
institute  operated  a  scheme  to  sell  for  $5  worthless 
articles  which  were  alleged  to  have  “marvellous"  and 
“supernatural  ’  power.  It  sold  a  hypnotic  ball  and  an 
“ocular  fatigue  producer”  which  the  postal  Inspectors  did 
not  consider  was  worth  the  price  paid  for  them.  The 
institute  inserted  reading  notices  in  the  newspapers  in 
which  it  told  of  the  properties  of  these  articles.  A  fraud 
order  has  also  been  issued  against  the  II yspano- American 
Exploiting  Company  of  Rochester,  which  was  run  by  a 
young  Cuban  student  and  advertised  in  Cuba  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  West  Indies  for  immigrants  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  The  company  for  a  small  fee  would  furnish 
them  with  transportation.  The  Consolidated  Order  of 
Friendships,  organized  by  O.  Augustus  Wright,  a  negro 
of  Roanoke.  Va.,  was  also  put  out  of  business  by  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Wright  lias  operated  in  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  for  the  last  fifteen  months  and  represented  his 
society  as  a  fraternal  insurance.  lie  also  purchased  goods 
ou  the  credit  of  the  society,  for  which,  t  lie  postal  in¬ 
spectors  say,  he  never  paid.  .  .  .  The  United  States 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  December  3  handed  down  an 
opinion  upholding  the  States  of  Texas  in  the  case  in¬ 
volving  the  receivership  proceedings  against  the  Waters- 
Fierce  Oil  Company.  The  Texas  State  Court  had  ap¬ 
pointed  a  receiver  for  the  Waters-Fierce  company  in  an 
ouster  suit  brought  by  the  Attorney-General.  Between 
the  time  of  filing  this  suit  and  the  appointment  of  the 
receiver  interests  friendly  to  the  Waters-Fierce  company 
had  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  Court  and  had  hail 
a  Federal  receiver  appointed.  In  the  contest  between  the 
two  receiverships  the  Circuit  Court  decides  in  favor  of  the 
State  receivership  and  issues  an  order  vacating  the  Fed¬ 
eral  receivership.  The  opinion  which  upholds  the  State 
rights  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  decision  at  St.  Louis  to  which  Judge  John  S 
Phillips  dissented.  .  .  .  Swarthmore  College  will  not 
accept  the  millions  which  the  eccentric  Quakeress,  Miss 
Anna  T.  Jeanes,  left  to  it  on  condition  that  the  institution 
give  up  all  intercollegiate  sports.  Upon  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  morally  and  legally  wrong  for  a  college  to 
surrender  anv  of  its  rights  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money  President  Swain,  of  Swarthmore,  announced  to 
the  board  of  trustees  that  lie  was  opposed  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  bequest  under  the  conditions  imposed. 

Naomi  mine,  at  Belle  Vernon,  Fa.,  blew  up  December  l! 
entombing  29  men,  none  of  whom  was  rescued.  .  . 

A  fire  in  the  Theatre  building  at  Houston,  Texas,  Deeem- 
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her  2,  destroyed  property  valued  at  $750,000,  The  fire 
spread  until  seven  stores  were  destroyed  and  the  United 
States  Court  Building,  in  which  all  records  were  lost. 

CONGRESS.— The  Sixtieth  Congress  convened  December 
2.  The  House  broke  all  previous  records  for  the  number 
of  measures  Introduced  on  the  opening  dav.  The  public 
biis  and  resolutions  reached  approximately  550.  while 
there  were  something  like  3.500  private  measures  which 
the  clerk  had  received  up  to  midnight.  As  he  has  done 
heretofore.  Representative  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee,  led  all 
of  his  fellow  members  in  the  number  of  bills  presented. 
The  greater  portion  of  them  were  for  pensions.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  with  his  tariff  reduction 
bills  ran  Mr.  Brownlow  a  close  second.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  currency  bills,  but  not  as  many  as  was  expected.  There 
were  tariff  bills  by  the  dozen  nnd  public  building  bills 
by  the  score;  bills  to  amend  and  bills  to  repeal  the 
bankruptcy  act;  resolutions  to  amend  the  Constitution  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes;  bills  to  construct  national  highways; 
bills  to  abolish  things  and  bills  to  create  things  and  bills 
to  regulate  about  everything  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  everything’ not  under  such  con¬ 
trol;  anti-injunction  bills  and  bills  to  amend  laws;  bills 
to  direct  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  various 
departments  of  the  Government  to  do  things ;  bills  for 
publicity  of  campaign  expenses  and  bills  to  prevent  cor¬ 
porations  from  contributing  to  campaign  funds;  bills  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
Mississippi  River  project;  bi'ls  to  deepen  other  water¬ 
ways;  bills  relating  to  the  public  lands  and  to  irrigation; 
bills  to  give  pensions  nnd  bills  to  spend  money  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  ways,  and  bills  to  establish  new  judicial  dis¬ 
tricts  and  to  provide  for  more  judges, 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE.-— The  message  of  Presi- 
dent  Roosevelt  was  read  December  3  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  document  comprises 
more  than  30,000  words  and  Its  reading  occupied  about 
two  hours  and  a  half.  The  message  urges  further  regula¬ 
tion  of  corporate  activities,  declaring  that  this  is  not 
further  centralization,  but  merely  exercising  the  power 
already  vested  in  the  national  Government,  and  recom¬ 
mends  a  more  elastic  currency  and  an  income  and  inherit¬ 
ance  tax.  It  declares  that  there  should  be  no  consider¬ 
able  revision  of  the  tariff  until  after  the  next  Presidential 
election.  The  establishment  of  a  national  art  gal¬ 
lery  at  Washington  is  advised.  The  message  fur¬ 
ther  argues  that  Congress  deals  with  the  campaign  fund 
question  by  appropriating  for  each  of  the  great  parties 
sufficient  amounts  to  pay  the  “proper  and  legitimate”  ex¬ 
penses  of  their  national  campaigns.  II  recommends  an 
extension  of  the  ocean  mail  act.  the  establishment  of  postal 
savings  banks,  the  increase  of  the  pav  of  army  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  the  extension  of  the  forest  reserves,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  inland  waterways,  the  building  of  four 
new  battleships  and  compulsory  investigation  of  labor 
troubles. 

.  FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  thirty-third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  State  House,  Trenton,  January  7-8,’  1908. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  be  held  January  15,  16’  aud  17. 


WESTERN  FLORIDA. 

This  district,  generally  thought  of  by  the  northern 
farmer  as  a  land  of  sand  and  swamps,  insects  and  diseases, 
is  surprisingly  freer  from  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
than  any  portion  of  the  North  that  is  considered  a  good 
farming  region.  Here  we  have  all  the  advantages  of  an 
almost  perfect  climate,  and  better  markets  for  farm  pro- 
(luce  ove r  the  North.  We  raise  two  or  more  crops  Annually 
on  same  ground;  have  12  months'  pasture,  no  hard 
weather  on  stock,  and  better  prices  after  raised  than  in 
New  York  State.  This  is  an  ideal  fruit  and  vegetable 
country ;  fortunes  can  he  and  are  being  made  right 
along  at  both.  Land  is  cheap;  just  as  good  land' can  be 
bought  here  for  $10  and  $12  per  acre  as  you  pav  $50  to 
$lo0  for  up  there.  We  can  raise  anv  kind  of  a  crop 
that  is  grown  elsewhere  in  the  country.  The  writer 
formerly  lived  in  the  best  farming  section  in  Indiana  and 
came  to  Florida  for  a  better  ciimate,  and  we  did  not  only 
find  a  far  better  climate  both  Summer  and  Winter,  but 
found  a  country  in  which  financial  opportunities  are 
almost  unlimited.  k  r  h 


SUMATRA  TOBACCO  IN  FLORIDA. 

How  many  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  can  give  us  offhand 
the  name  of  the  richest  city,  per  capita,  in  the  United 
States?  That  distinction  is  claimed  for  Quincy,  Florida, 
the  county  seat  of  Gadsden  County,  the  home  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican-grown  Sumatra  tobacco  and  the  local  paper  there 
keeps  the  proud  claim  ever  before  its  readers  at  the  head 
of  its  first  page  printed  in  big  black  type.  Gadsden  is 
the  smallest  county  in  Florida,  having  an  area  of  500 
square  miles,  lying  between  the  Apalachicola  and  Ocklock- 
nee  rivers,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Quincy  is  in  about  the  center  of  the  county, 
lo  those  who  follow  the  beaten  track  of  the  tourists  as 
we  have  done  for  many  Winters  the  entire  Tallahassee 
section  of  the  State,  when  first  seen,  is  a  wonderful  reve¬ 
lation  and  very  delightful.  The  soil  is  a  reddish,  sandy 
loam  resting  upon  a  clay  foundation.  The  surface  is  roll¬ 
ing  and  in  places  resembles  northern  Virginia.  There  are 
grand  forests  and  a  wealth  of  beautiful  wild  flowers  in 
the  early  Springtime.  Gadsden  County  can  produce  almost 
all  crops  that  can  be  grown  anywhere,  including  wheat,  but 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  the  best  grades  of  tobacco.  Before  the 
Civil  War  it  was  thought  by  some  that  here  alone  could  be 
successfully  grown  tobacco  equal  In  quality  to  that  grown 
in  Cuba,  «nd  the  great  tobacco  firms  sent  their  buyers  here 
to  purchase,  the  expenditure  even  then  averaging  more 
than  $400,000  yearly.  The  best  tobacco  is  now  grown 
under  shade,  either  slats  three  inches  apart,  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  or  cheese  cloth,  and  the  product  in  qual- 
it.y  measures  fully  up  to  that  im ported  from  Sumatra.  In 
the  year  1900  more  than  $1,500,000  was  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  crop.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Quincv  boasts  of 
being  the  richest  city  per  capita  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  J.  W.  White,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  furnished  us  with  the 
picture,  shown  on  page  903,  Fig.  462,  illustrating  the 
shading,  and  with  Mr.  Henry  Curtis,  of  Jacksonville,  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  notes  of  introduction  to  growers  and  pack¬ 
ers.  We  were  hospitably  received  at  Quincy  and  soon 
found  as  my  companion  expressed  it  that  “the  whole  town 
had  gone  crazy  to  raise  tobacco.”  The  crop  Is  grown  and 
cut  in  90  days  from  the  date  of  setting  the  plants.  Then 
it  is  hung  up  to  dry  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  is  ready 
for  sale.  The  small  growers  usually  contract  to  sell  to 
packers,  receiving  18  to  25  cents  per  pound  for  sun-grown 
tobacco  and  from  50  to  75  cents  for  what  is  grown  in 
shade.  Crops  average  about  1,000  pounds  per  acre  Or¬ 
dinarily  it  requires  but  one  man  to  attend  the  crop  while 
growing.  All  the  fertilizer  is  applied  at  once  broadcast 
before  the  planting,  using  two  tons  per  acre.  The  rows  of 
plants  are  three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  15 
inches.  Plants  are  hoed  and  suckers  pulled  once  a  week 
until  too  large  to  work  and  Paris-green  is  applied  once  or 
twice  each  week.  j.  yates  peek. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  SCALE. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Niagara  County  Farmers’ 
<  lub  the  question:  “Are  we  controlling  the  San  Josd 
scale?”  came  up.  for  discussion,  with  Willard  Hopkins  of 
Youngstown,  in  charge.  Mr.  Hopkins  said  that  they  liave 
had  success  the  past  two  years,  and  thought  they  had  the 
scale  under  control  in  their  apple  orchard  of  about  100 
acres.  They  have  used  a  large  amount  of  the  crude  oil 
emulsion,  made  with  any  cheap  hard  soap,  hot  water,  and 
crude  oil,  and  have  found  that  with  a  mechanical  agitator 
in  the  spray  tank  it  was  effective  and  could  be  applied 
more  quickly  than  the  lime  and  sulphur.  On  their  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  prunes  they  are  well  satisfied  with  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  lime-sulphur  and  shall  continue  to  use 
it.  I’rof,  M.  V.  Slingerland  said  that  the  llme-sulpliur 
was  a  standard  spray  and  that  Scalecide  and  some  of  the 
other  soluble  oils  had  given  good  results.  Several  spoke 
of  good  results  on  apples  with  lime-sulphur.  I  have  per¬ 
sonally  been  In  a  large  number  of  apple  orchards  that  were 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  last  Spring  and  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  orchard  of  George  Hvde 
West  Somerset,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y„  is  a  good  example.’ 
Last  year  the  fruit  on  some  trees  proved  to  be  unsalable, 
except  for  drying  purposes,  and  was  not  picked.  Many 
buyers  looked  at  main  crop  and  refused  to  buy  because 
such  a  large  per  cent,  of  fruit  was  marked  by  scales: 
branches  on  Individual  trees  were  so  badly  infested  that 
they  died  during  past  Winter.  This  year,  on  the  same 
trees  where  branches  were  killed  last  vear  by  scale,  a  clean 
crop  of  fruit  was  harvested.  The  trees  were  well  pruned 
last  Winter,  the  highest  branches  being  removed  so  as  to 
make  the  trees  as  low-headed  as  possible,  and  one-half 
the  trees  in  orchard  removed,  it  being  an  old,  close-planted 
orchard  with  interlaced-  branches.  The  orchard  was  then 
carefully  sprayed  with  lime-sulpluir  and  the  owner  was 
well  pleased  with  results,  as  a  half-bushel  basket  would 
hold  all  the  apples  bearing  noticeable  scale  marks  T  can 
name  other  orchardlsts  who  have  had  similar  results 
George  T.  Fowell,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R  N  -Y 
wrote  some  pretty  harsh  criticisms  because  Scalecide  or 
some  of  the  miscible  oil  sprays  had  not  been  more  gener¬ 
ally  recommended  by  experiment  station  men  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  New  York  State  Farmers’  Institute  force.  I  be¬ 
lieve  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Scalecide  or  the  mis¬ 
cible  oil  sprays  If  used  one  part  to  20  of  water,  as  gener¬ 
ally  recommended  by  the  manufacturers  In  their  circulars 
and  advertisements,  have  not  proved  as  effectual  as  a 
single  application  of  lime-sulphur.  Used  at  a  stronger 
strength,  one  part  to  15  or  12  of  water,  one  thorough 
application  has  proved  quite  effective,  but  no  better  than 
lime-sulphur,  1  have  advised  the  use  of  these  miscible 
oils  in  some  instances,  especially  where  a  few  infested 
trees,  ornamental  shrubbery  or  a  fruit  garden  was  to  be 
treated.  I  have  not  been  very  favorably  impressed  by  any 
of  them,  chiefly  because  about  nine-tenths  of  the  talk  and 
recommendations  of  these  patent  preparations  heard  at  the 
various  farmers’  clubs,  institutes,  horticultural  societies 
etc,,  has  come  from  people  financially  interested  in  their 
manufacture  or  sale.  Also,  many  articles  published  in  a 
certain  class  of  horticultural  papers  are  reading  adver¬ 
tisements  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  and  their  publl- 
cation  arranged  for  before  advertising  contracts  are  signed 
Mind,  I  say  nine-tenths  of  the  talk.  I  believe  that  some 
are  sincere,  and  I  know  that  good  results  have  been 
obtained  with  these  sprays  in  some  instances,  but  seldom 
when  used  at  a  strength  of  one  to  20  of  water,  unless  two 
or  more  applications  are  made.  I  believe  that  these  oil 
sprays  have  great  possibilities  and  expect  that  formulas 
will  be  sent  out  by  different  experiment  stations  giving 
directions  for  making  crude  oil  emulsions  at  home  that 
wil  be  no  more  difficult  than  the  making  of  lime-sulphur. 

Mr.  Powell  talks  of  the  great  difficulty  of  making  nnd 
applying  lime-sulphur.  In  the  Spring  of  1906  I  assisted 
in  making  and  applying  lime-sulphur  in  many  different 
orchards  and  in  every  Instance  where  the  orchard  was  en¬ 
tirely  sprayed  the  results  were  good.  In  one  or  two 
Instances  treatment  was  commenced  so  late  that  only  one 
side  of  trees  was  sprayed  because  ot  unfavorable  winds. 
It  is  certainly  some  trouble  to  make  arid  apply  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  but  it  has  been  largely  used  in  Niagara  County  the 
past  year  and  the  men  I  have  talked  with  say  that  with 
proper  outfit  it  is  but  little  more  trouble  to  apply  than 
Bordeaux,  except  that  the  application  must  be  more 
thorough.  B.  D.  VAN  BUREN. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

CONSTANT  CHRISTMAS. 

The  sky  can  still  remember 
The  earliest  Christmas  morn. 

When  in  the  cold  December 
The  Saviour  Christ  was  torn. 

And  still  in  darkness  clouded, 

And  still  In  noonday  light, 

It  feels  its  far  depths  crowded 
With  angels  fair  and  bright. 

O  never-fading  splendor ! 

O  never  silent  song! 

Still  keep  the  green  earth  tender, 

Still  keep  the  gray  earth  strong; 

Still  keep  the  brave  earth  dreaming 
Of  deeds  that  shall  be  done, 

While  children’s  lives  come  streaming 
Like  sunbeams  from  the  sun. 

No  star  unfolds  its  glory. 

No  trumpet  wind  is  blown, 

But  tells  the  Christinas  story 
In  music  of  its  own. 

No  eager  strife  of  mortals 
In  busy  field  or  town 
But-  sees  the  open  portals 

Through  which  the  Christ  came  down. 

O  angels,  sweet  and  splendid, 

Throng  in  our  hearts,  and  sing 
The  wonders  which  attended 
The  coming  of  the  King, 

Till  we,  too,  boldly  pressing. 

Where  once  the  angels  trod, 

Climb  Bethlehem’s  hill  of  Blessing, 

And  find  the  Son  of  God. 

— Phillips  Brooks. 


A  recipe  for  popped  corn  pudding  is 
given  by  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer,  in  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  which  is 
new  to  us.  Scald  three  cupfuls  of  milk 
and  pour  over  two  cupfuls  of  popped 
corn  which  has  been  finely  pounded,  and 
let  stand  one  hour.  Add  three  eggs 
slightly  beaten,  one-half  cupful  of 
brown  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  and  three-fourths  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  stir  until  well  mixed,  then 
turn  into  a  buttered  pudding  dish. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven  35  minutes, 
or  until  firm.  Serve  hot  with  thin 
cream  or  maple  syrup.  The  same  au¬ 
thority  gives  a  recipe  for  foamy  sauce, 
which  we  consider  especially  good  with 
boiled  or  steamed  puddings.  Beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  until  stiff,  add  grad¬ 
ually  one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
continue  beating  while  adding  one- 
fourth  of  a  cupful  of  hot  milk,  having 
the  bowl  containing  the  mixture  over  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  Flavor  with 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  1  he  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  sauce  lies  in  adding  the  su¬ 
gar  slowly  and  beating  thoroughly  and 
well  before  adding  the  hot  milk. 


The  handsome  silk  waists  this  Win¬ 
ter  owe  a  good  deal  of  their  style  to  the 

Sets  of  breakfast  china,  for  use  when  fine  hand-made  trimmings  and  little 
breakfast  is  served  in  bed,  include  a  “fixings”  which  give  individuality,  and 
tray  from  24  to  30  inches  square,  either  tjiese  toUches  will  add  style  to  a  simple 
of  china  or  white  enamel,  the  set  often  garment.  One  noticeable  feature  is  the 

being  decidedly  expensive.  One  of  our  use  Q£  little  silk  tassels,  as  a  finish  to 

friends,  who  has  to  serve  breakfast  to  applied  straps  or  braids.  Wide  Her- 
an  invalid,  found  that  she  could  buy  a  cujes  braid  is  often  enriched  by  little 
tray  of  white  enamel  separately  foi  appliqued  disks  or  diamonds  of  silk  or 
$1.75,  the  tray  being  strong  and  well  veivet,  couched  on  with  silk  or  tinsel, 
enameled.  With  a  few  pieces  of  rose-  jt  js  not  hard  for  one  who  sews  neatly 
bud  china,  which  can  often  be  bought  to  make  a  little  trimming  of  this  style, 
cheaply  when  part  of  a  broken  set,  a  which  greatly  enriches  a  simple  garment, 
very  pretty  breakfast  service  was  pro-  Another  ornament  easily  made  is  a  disk 
vided  at  a  moderate  cost.  There  is  no  formed  by  sewing  plain  or  fancy  braid 
need  to  spread  a  napkin  over  the  en-  round  and  round  into  a  flat  little  mat,  it 
ameled  tray,  and  this  is  quite  a  saving  may  he  only  an  inch  across,  or  when  trim- 
in  washing,  as  tea  or  coffee  are  almost  mjng  a  cioak,  several  times  that  size, 
invariably  spilt,  and  even  when  but  a  Sometimes  the  disk  is  perfectly  plain; 
few  drops,  the  stains  need  special  treat-  sometimes  there  is  a  tiny  little  rose  of 
ment  in  the  wash.  satin  in  the  center,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 

*  larger  disk,  little  silk  or  velvet  balls, 

Collar  and  cuff  sets  of  striped  per-  attached  to  silk  cords,  swing  from  the 

cale,  the  edge  finished  with  a  scallop  in  center.  These  little  balls,  called  grelots, 
buttonhole  stitch,  the  same  color  as  the  appear  in  many  trimmings,  some  being 
stripe,  are  very  pretty.  Fine  percale  0f  silk  wound  over  a  wooden  ball,  while 
with  a  decided  stripe  is  used,  the  collar  the  handsomer  are  made  by  gathering 
and  cuffs  being  of  the  turnover  style,  up  satin  or  velvet  like  a  little  bag,  stuf- 
interlined,  and  attached  to  bands.  In  f,ng  firmly  and  attaching  to  a  cord.  A 
washing  stocks,  some  of  the  newest  grcat  deal  of  this  class  of  trimming  is 
are  of  plain,  linen,  curving  up  much  used  upon  evening  wraps,  which  we 
higher  in  the  back  than  the  front,  al-  used  to  regard  as  a  luxury  of  the 
most  the  same  shape  as  10  years  ago.  wealthy;  nowadays  a  great  many  wo- 
A  silk  tic  passes  around  this  linen  foun-  men  whose  means  hardly  justify  the  ex- 
dation ;  in  some  cases  the  silk  is  folded  penditure,  indulge  in  these  extra  wraps. 

quite  narrow,  and  passes  through  a  lit-  ■ - 

tie  buckle  in  front ;  in  others  the  folded  Wholesome  and  Inexpensive  Cakes, 
silk  is  gathered  into  a  full  little  shirred  Cakes  that  are  simple  of  construction, 
rosette,  instead  of  the  usual  how.  The  inexpensive,  so  plain  that  the  children 
silk  tie  is  attached  to  the  linen  founda-  may  cat  Qf  tiiem  freely,  and  yet  so  de- 
tion  by  tiny  hooks  and  eyes  at  the  back,  ]icjons,  that  they  may  be  set  before  the 
so  that  it  may  be  removed  when  the  unexpected  guest  with  perfect  confi- 

linen  is  washed.  dence. 

* 

The  ordinary  sewing  table,  while  a  Sponge  Cake.— One  and  one-half  cup 
great  convenience,  is  too  low  for  stand-  soft  sugar;  three  eggs;  two  teaspoons 
ing  work,  and  too  small  for  some  bast-  baking  powder  sifted  with  one  and  one- 
ing  operations.  An  extra  table  may  be  half  cup  flour ;  salt ;  one  teaspoon  lemon 
made  by  adjusting  a  larger  top  to  a  flavoring;  one-naif  cup  boiling  water 
folding  ironing  board.  This  adjustable  put  in  last.  After  adding  each  ingre- 
top  should  be  three  feet  wide  and  five  dient  beat  mixture  three  minutes.  Bake 
feet  long,  made  of  light  boards,  cleated  in  very  moderate  oven, 
across  the  back.  It  should  be  sand-  Spice  Cake. — One  cup  sugar;  one- 
papered  and  varnished,  and  a  yard  meas-  fourth  cup  butter ;  one-half  cup  sweet 
ure  fixed  along  one  side  will  be  an  ad-  milk;  one  and  one-half  cup  flour;  one 
ditional  convenience.  The  carpenter  teaSp00n  baking  powder;  one  egg;  one- 
can,  no  doubt,  arrange  some  hooks  and  jiajf  teaspoon  each  of  nutmeg,  cloves 
screw-eyes  at  the  back  which  would  an(j  cjnnamon. 
prevent  the  top  from  sliding  while  in 

use  This  tabic  will  be  found  very  use-  Cream  Cakea.-One  cup  soft  sugar; 
f ul *  in  basting  skirts  or  other  large  one  cup  sour  cream ;  one  egg;  one  tea- 
pieces.  and  as  it  is  a  comfortable  height  spoon  soda ;  one  cup  rats, ns ;  salt ;  nut- 
for  standing,  it  will  give  the  seamstress  n.eg;  one  and  one-half  cup  flour;  bake 
a  change  of  position  when  desired.  When  ]I*  PattY  Pans- 

not  in  use  the  top  can  be  removed  and  Cream  Sponge  Cake.— Two  eggs;  one 
stood  against  some  vacant  wall  space,  cup  sweet  cream;  one  cup  sugar;  salt;! 


NKW-YukkKR 

three  teaspoons  baking  powder ;  one  and 
one-half  cup  flour;  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Bake  in  three  layers  and  use  a  cream  or 
custard  filling. 

Chocolate  Cake.— One  and  one-half 
cup  sugar;  one-half  cup  butter;  one 
whole  egg  and  yolk  of  another ;  one- 
half  cup  sweet  milk;  one  square  choco¬ 
late  dissolved  in  one-half  cup  boiling 
water;  two  cups  flour;  one  teaspoon 
soda  and  two  of  cream  of  tartar ;  one 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Bake  in  loaf. 

Sponge  Molasses  Cake. — One-half  cup 
each  of  lard  and  sugar;  two  eggs;  one- 
half  cup  molasses;  one  teaspoon  soda; 
one  teaspoon  each  of  ginger  and  cinna¬ 
mon;  two  cups  flour;  one-half  cup 
boiling  water.  alice  m.  ashton. 

Household  Congress. 

Tomato  Soup. — One  quart  of  milk, 
heat  very  hot.  Season  with  butter,  pep¬ 
per  and  salt.  In  another  basin,  heat  one 
cupful  canned  tomatoes  or  an  equal 
amount  of  fresh  ones.  Just  before  add¬ 
ing  the  tomatoes  to  the  milk  stir  in  them 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  soda.  If  de¬ 
sired  run  the  soup  through  a  strainer  be¬ 
fore  serving.  Roll  two  crackers  and 
add  to  soup.  helen  c.  Andrews. 

Potato  Salad  With  Cream. — Pour 
a  cupful  of  vinegar  into  a  deep  bowl, 
mix  slowly  with  it  half  a  cupful  of 
cream,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  pep¬ 
per,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Chop 
a  large  onion  and  a  stalk  or  two  of 
celery  together.  Boil  in  their  jackets 
tight  potatoes ;  while  hot  skin  and  slice 
them  into  the  dressing.  The  hot  pota¬ 
toes  absorb  the  dressing,  and  if  shccd 
rather  thickly  they  will  not  be  so  apt 
to  break  when  mixing.  Garnish  with 
chopped  parsley  and  hard-boiled  eggs 
This  is  nice  for  lunch  on  Sunday,  as 
it  can  be  prepared  the  day  before. 

ISABELLA  ADA  GLASSE. 


Largest  and  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Ever  Published. 

Tellshow  to  organize,  build,  manage 
„  -  .  .  and  operate  a  Rural  Telephone  Line 

•  or  Exchange.  Indispensable  to  every 

I  one  interestedor  contemplating  build¬ 
ing  a  Rural  system.  Write  for  it  today 

CenturyTelephone  Constr.Co. 
Dept.  0,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


CORIMED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  rl’H E 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write 
for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


1DEAL7WASHER 

Try  tills  machine  THIRTY  DAYS,  If  It  does 
not  run  lighter,  wash  cleaner  and  quicker 
than  any  other  washer  return  at  our 
expense,  lias  Cedar  Tub  that  will 
last  a  life-time.  Sample  machine  sold 
at  Special  Price  to  Introduce  quick¬ 
ly.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co. 
BOX  IM,  BLUFFTON,  OHIO. 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device  ®  ^ 

for  WOMEN  is  a 
RELIANCE  MOP" 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  Immlm  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  “Reliance.” 

; Every  wringer  guaianteed  to 

- give  satisfaction.  Your  ad-  .  ■  w- 

dresBon  a  postal  will  bring  yotian  interesting  booklet  on  the  hands 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y. 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 


$12.00 


;*  Rochester  Radiator  ‘SJT 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 

*  3]  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
tSH  or  money  refunded, 
i’  .  .  y  Wrltcfor  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

39  Farnae.  8t.,  Korhcter,  N  Y. 


For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


VICTOR 

Sentimental 
Ballads 

Who  doesn’t  enjoy  the  dear 
old  songs  of  heart  and  home! 
Such  melodies  as  “Home  Sweet 
Home”,  “The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket”,  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  and 
“Old  Black  Joe”,  with  their 
touching  beauty  and  power! 

N  o  matter  where  you  live  you  can  hear 
these  cherished  songs  on  the  Victor — sung  and  played  as  you 
never  heard  them  sung  and  played  before;  with  famous 
soloists  and  the  most  celebrated  bands  and  orchestras  to 
bring  out  their  rich  harmony  and  sentiment  in  full  perfection. 

Besides  the  old-time  favorites,  you  can  hear  on  the 
Victor  the  newest  sentimental  ballads — “’Neath  the  Old 
Cherry  Tree,  Sweet  Marie”,  “In  the  Evening  by  the  Moon¬ 
light,  Dear  Louise”,  and  all  the  other  popular  successes. 

J 

More  than  that:  The  Victor  brings  right  into  your  home  beauti¬ 
ful  sacred  selections;  grand  opera  numbers  by  the  world’s  greatest  stars; 
comic  song-hits  and  minstrel  humor;  perfect  dance  music;  classic 
symphonies — entertainment  of  every  sort  for  every  mood  and  every 
occasion;  and  all  to  be  heard  at  its  best  only  on  the  Victor. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  Victor  Records  f< 


n.  ^  v<v.<w^.  «...  gladly  play  Victor  Records  for  you.  Call  and  ask  to 

v  Qcvhear  them,  and  get  him  to  tell  you  about  the  easy-payment  plan. 
cN  Write  us  for  catalogue — use  the  coupon. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

^\Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal. 


Camden,  N.  J. 


Canadian  Distributors. 


limt. 

More  Ciderless  Apple  Buttef. 

When  the  inquiry  for  apple  butter  without 
cider  first  came  to  us  several  of  ur  friends 
assured  us  that  such  a  thing  was  unknown. 
We  printed  the  inquiry  and  the  answers 
have  been  rolling  in  ever  since.  They  come 
all  the  way  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  though 
from  the  number  of  recipes  received,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  still  the  banner  State  for  apple 
butter.  We  are  unable  to  print  all  the  re¬ 
cipes  received,  for'  it  would  fill  several  issues 
of  the  Woman  and  Home  Department,  but 
we  thank  our  friends  heartily  for  them.  It 
confirms  our  belief  that  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  can  answer  any  questions  asked  in 
any  department  of  the  paper. 

In  regard  to  making  apple  butter 
without  cider,  would  say  that  for  many 
years  I  have  made  it  both  for  home 
use  and  for  others,  and  have  never  used 
cider  in  it.  I  have  the  apples  pared  and 
sliced  the  day  before  I  wish  to  make  the 
butter,  and  have  sugar  on  hand  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  10  pounds  of  sugar  to  six 
gallons  sliced  apples.  In  the  early 
morning  I  put  the  apples  on  the  fire 
with  enough  water  to  cook  thoroughly, 
stirring  all  the  time  for  about  three 
hours ;  then  add  part  of  the  sugar  and 
cook  one  hour;  then  add  the  rest  of 
sugar  and  cook  another  hour.  Set 
the  kettle  off  the  fire  and  add  enough 
ground  cinnamon  to  give  a  slight  flavor. 
This  is  then  sealed  in  Mason  jars  and 
keeps  until  used.  The  length  of  cook¬ 
ing  and  amount  of  sugar  is  a  matter 
of  personal  taste  to  get  it  smooth  and 
thick  and  sweet  enough. 

MRS.  t.  s.  c. 

Eighty  Minute  Apple  Butter.— To 
every  eight  pounds  of  peeled  and  cored 
apples  add  one  quart  of  good  apple  vin¬ 
egar,  not  too  strong,  and  three  pounds 
of  sugar;  boil  the  apples  in  the  vinegar 
until  smooth  and  tender;  add  sugar  and 
boil  80  minutes.  This  will  not  mold  or 
sour-  MRS.  j.  w.  K. 

I  never  use  cider  with  my  apples,  but 
have  nice  butter  that  will  keep  forever. 
Peel,  core  and  quarter  apples,  then  cook 
in  brass  or  copper  kettle,  to  a  smooth 
paste,  using  a  small  quantity  of  water 
(enough  to  cook  apples).  Stir  contin¬ 
ually.  After  apples  have  cooked  to  a 
paste,  stir  in  2x/2  to  3  pounds  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  to  the  gallon,  then  cook  2}/2 
hours  longer.  mrs.  j.  e.  m. 

To  every  peck  of  cut  apples  take  one 
gallon  of  water,  or  in  other  words,  two 
measures  of  apples  to  one  of  water. 
Boil  just  as  you  would  cider  apple  but¬ 
ter.  When  nearly  done  add  2J4  pounds 
of  sugar  for  every  gallon  of  apple  but 
ter.  Sugar  should  be  added  a  little  at  a 
time  while  the  butter  is  being  stirred, 
so  as  not  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  burn.  j.  g.  h. 

Grape  Jelly.— Add  about  one-third 
apple  to  your  grapes  when  preparing 
them  for  jelly;  you  will  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  with  result;  it  will  be  all  you  can 
ask,  in  firmness  and  flavor.  s.  b.  b. 

I  have  had  very  good  results  in  using 
about  one-third  to  one-half  by  weight 
in  apples,  with  the  grapes.  Some  firm 
apple  like  Baldwin  or  Greening.  Quar¬ 
ter  without  paring  or  removing  seeds 
and  cook  with  the  grapes.  l.  l.  h. 

Vegetable  Stews. — These  are  the  last 
resort  of  the  desperate  housekeeper,  but 
they  are  good  nevertheless.  There  is 
potato  stew,  for  instance.  Take  a  piece 
of  salt  pork  and  fry  it  in  an  iron  kettle 
with  a  large  onion.  Pare  and  slice  five 
large  potatoes,  put  them  in  with  the 
pork  and  onion,  and  add  just  water 
enough  to  cook  without  burning.  When 
the  potato  is  tender  add  milk  and  some 
split  crackers  that  have  been  dipped  in 
hot  water.  Let  come  to  a  boil  and  add 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and 
then  simmer  gently  a  few  minutes  on 
the  top  of  the  stove.  If  made  right,  it 
will  be  rich  and  creamy.  Parsnip  stew 
and  turnip  stew  are  made  in  much  the 
same  way,  only  omitting  the  onion.  I 
use  about  half  as  much  parsnip  as  po¬ 
tato  for  the  former,  and  half  as  much 
turnip  as  potato  for  the  latter.  Some 
might  like  the  milk  and  crackers  omitted. 

S.  B.  R. 


Three  generation*  *1 
Simpsons,  have  made 


d'HE  RURAL  M B W-YORKtCR 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  becoming  little  guimpe  frock, 
showing  the  broad  shoulder  effect,  is 
pictured  in  No.  5836.  The  dress  con¬ 
sists  of  the  waist  and  skirt.  The  waist 
is  made  with  front  and  backs  which  are 
laid  in  tucks  to  the  under  edges  on 
which  the  frills  are  attached.  The 
trimming  band  finishes  the  neck  and  the 


Oil 


8836  Girl’s  Dress,  6  to  IS  years. 

sleeves  are  attached  beneath  the  outer¬ 
most  tucks.  The  skirt  is  straight  and 
laid  in  backward  turning  plaits.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (10  years)  is  4  yards  27, 
3K-  yards  32  or  2'/  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  3)4  yards  of  ribbon  for  frills.  The 
pattern  5836  is  cut  in  sizes'  for  girls  of 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price,  10 
cents. 

A  pattern  is  given  in  No.  5841  for  a 
stuffed  cat,  which  may  be  found  useful 
by  those  who  desire  to  make  some 
Christmas  toys.  It  is  very  realistic  if 
made  of  furry  plush,  but  the  baby  will 


6841  Pattern  for  a  Cat,  One  Size. 

be  just  as  pleased  if  it  is  only  canton 
flannel.  I  he  cat  is  made  with  a  body 
portion,  legs,  head  and  tail.  The  legs 
and  the  head  are  all  joined  by  means 
of  movable  discs  and  there  arc  glass 
eyes  inserted  while  a  few  deft  stitches 
taken  with  silk  represent  the  mouth  and 
the  nose.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  is  s/8  yard  27  or  /2  yard  50 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  5841  is  cut  in 
one  size  only;  price,  10  cents. 


IEDdystonE 


PRINTS 

Founded  1842  j 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

The  celebrated  old  •  *  Simpson  "  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

Be  stylish.  Wear  a  Simpson-Eddy¬ 
stone  Silver  Grey.  Rich  designs;  cloth 
of  splendid  quality,  and  color  that  never 
fades.  Some  designs  in  a  new  silk 
finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints 
write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you. 
Decline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg'.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Let  Us  Send  You  a  Pair  of 

Rubberhide  Boots 

On  Trial 


rlf,  with  ordinary  care,  they  do  not 
outwear  at  least  two  pairs  or  best  all 
rubber  boots  we  refund  your  money. 

The  Rubber  Boots  with  Leather  Soles 

Outer  sole  of  heavy  rock  oak  leather,  middle 
sole,  and  welt  sole  of  canvas  and  rubber,  all 
sewed  together  (no  pegs  or  nails)  so  that  they 
cannot  pull  apart  or  leak  anywhere.  Inner  sole 
of  leather. 

Can  Be  Half -Soled 

or  tapped  by  any  cobbler.  Protect  the 
feet  from  rough  surfaces;  do  not  sweat. 
Great  for  ditching,  spading,  stable  work, 
etc.  Buy  a  pair  from  us  or  from  your 
dealer,  and  If  they  do  not,  with  ordinary 
cure,  outwear  at  least  two  fairs  of  all 
rubber  boots 

We  Will  Refund  Your  Money 

Will  you  not  try  a  pair  on  this  guar¬ 
anty!  They  will  save  money  for  you, and 
add  to  your  comfort.  , 

JSend  Today  for  Catalogue 

with  prices  and  guaranty. 

Rubberhide  Co.,  814  Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EXCELL 


'aRn°dN  ROOFING 

STEEL  &  SIDING 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  orices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  ol 
our  roofing  and  siding:  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  I  ron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  I  fit  isn’t  the  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere*  don’t  pay  lor 
ft.  £ft0ytoUy.  No  ex  per  lenco  needed.  Tell 
us  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
factory  prices*  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
It  1h  tree. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Department  K31,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Oatalogueto  Boomer  & 

Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  WestWater  St., Syracuse, N.Y 


RRflKPN  nnniMPQ-We  offer  an  exceptional 
DIUINlII  UUUMlO  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 

broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  Quality  that  has 
made  our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  1(0  to  lie 
lbs.  at  $l.ol)  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or 
money  order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Ela.4ticand  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
A  f fecit  It. 

Pradlically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


b  ELEGANCE  DON’T  HIDE 

THE  tried  and  true  features 

the  four  kinds  of  cooking  any  range  is  supposed  - 

to  perform.  Do  you  know  of  one  which  docs 
each  service  equally  well?  Here  is  /Arrange 
of  the  hundred  and  one  you  are  asked  to  buy 
which  actually  will.  Before  purchase  you  can 
thoroughly  inspect  every  part  of  the 


Sterling- Range' 

to  prove  its  absolute  perfection  for  every 
purpose.  In  Rochester,  the  Flower  City, 
and  the  home  of  the  STERLING, 
folks  advertise  for  them  second-handed, 
knowing  full  well  that  a  STERLING 
which  has  seen  years  of  service  is  even 
better  than  any  new  range  of  another 
brand.  We  take  it  all  apart  in  our  book¬ 
let,  which  you  are  invited  to  ask 
for.  Our  dealer,  will  show  you 
all  the  vital  points  which  are 
hidden  from  view  in  other  ranges. 

Isn’t  it  an  inducement  to 
have  the  assurance  of  your 
full  money's  worth? 

Sill  Stove  Works 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“  A  Poor 
Stove  is  Not 
Cheap  at 

Any  Price.’* 


Write 
Dept.  A 
for  free 
booklet. 


From  OUR  Factory  to  YOU 

at  Wholesale  PRICES 

We  save  you  $5.00  to  $20.00  on  t lie  range  or  heater  you  buy  of  us, 
guarantee  safe  delivery,  freight  prepaid,  polished  and  ready  to  put  in  your 
home.  Furthermore  we  have  a  standing  guarantee  to  take  it  back  at  our 
expense  and  pay  all  your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it  after 

A  WHOLE  YEAR’S  TRIAL 

We  make  every  part  of  our  stoves  and  ranges  in  our  own 
works.  For  nearly  50  years  they  have  been  standard  in 
quality  and  design.  Thousands  of  our  customers  voluntarily 
testify  to  their  complete  satisfaction  for  years  with 


GOLD  COIN 


RANGES 

STOVES 


Handsomely  ornamented,  all  styles,  special  grates  for  fuel  saving,  oven 
thermometers  if  desired,  every  up-to-date  attachment. 

tahi^nffor,|nL,UST^TE^  STOVE  BOOK  will  be  sen!  to  any  address  upon  request.  It  con- 
a,out  cooking  and  beating  stoves  that  you  ought  to  know  and  gives  illus- 

It S pnces  and‘erms  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves-  You  shouId  not  be  without  this  book, 
usehold  economy  and  personal  convenience  to  you.  Write  lor  it  at  once. 

THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

(Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Established  1860) 
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MARKETS 


Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl . 

Kohlrabi.  N.  <>..  100  bchs - 3 

Horseradish,  bbl . 4 

Norfolk,  basket  . 

Florida,  lxasket . 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 1. 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2 

Yellow  . !• 

Red  . 1 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 1. 

Oysterplants.  100  bunches... 3. 

Peppers,  nearby,  bbl . 1 

Florida,  carrier  . 1. 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1 

Peas,  Florida,  basket  . 1 

Romaine,  New  Orleans,  bbl.. 2, 

Florida,  basket  . 1 

Radishes.  Norfolk,  basket.  . 

Hothouse,  100  bunches  ...1 
String  beans,  wax.  basket.. 1. 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl . 1 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 

White,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb . 

Florida,  carrier  . 1 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks  .  12 

Geese  ....................  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fancy  .  16 

Common  to  good .  13 

Spring  chickens,  best .  22 

Common  to  good .  15 

Iyower  grades  .  10 

Fowls  .  9 

Ducks  .  10 

Geese  .  10 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.35 

Bulls)  . 2.50 

Cows  . 1-40 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 3.00 

Lambs  . 5.50 

Hogs  . 5.50 
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FARMERS, 
FRUIT  GROWERS, 
DAIRYMEN. 

The  National  league  of  Commission  Merchants 

formed  of  reputable,  reliable  and  honest  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  in  29  of  the  leading  cities,  invites 
your  shipments.  . 

An  inquiry  addressed  to  the  secretary  will  bring 
you  the  names  of  League  members  in  those  cities. 

Make  your  shipments  to  members  of  the  League, 
and  be  assured  of  highest  market  prices,  fair  and 
honorable  treatment. 

A.  WAItKEN  PATCH,  Secretary, 

17  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


@  18 
@  12 
@  12 
@  1 2 
@  13 

@5.50 

@4.00 

@4.30 

@9.75 

@5.00 

@6.90 

@5.90 


REVIEW  OF  WEEK. 

The  poultry  market  is  still  burdened  with 
a  surplus,  hut  the  weather  is  more  favorable 
and  the  outlook  a  little  more  promising.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  fresh  eggs  are  light,  and  large 
quantities  of  storage  are  being  disposed  of. 
Apple  market  dull.  Hay  market  very  poor 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  December  6,  1907,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Red,  for  export  —  @1-03 

No.  1.  Northern,  Duluth...  —  @1.17 

Corn  .  67  @  68 

Oats  .  54  @  60 

Rve  . .  76  @  80 

Barley  . . 1.05  @1.10 

MILLFEED. 

Spring  Bran  . 24.00  @25.00 

Middlings  . 25.00  @27.00 

Linseed  meal .  —  @32.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  No.  1 . 19.00  @20.00 

<t’x2'  18.00  @19.00 

No  3  . . 16.50  @17.50 

Clover  Mixed . 15.00  @18.00 

Clover  . 14.00  @16.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye  . J2.00  @13.00 

Short  and  Oat . 10.00  @11.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  four  cents  to  26-cent  zone 
shippers.  ........... 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best .  —  @  -8/2 

Common  to  good  .  24  (<v 

Lower  grades  .  -1  0  23 

Storage .  22  @  26 

State  Dairy  .  23  @  01 

Factory  .  15  @  -0 

Packing  stock  .  15  @  17 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  .  —  @  15/2 

Common  to  good  .  I-  @  14 

Skims  .  7  @10 

EGGS.  _  ^ 

Fancy  white  . 45  @  5Q 

White,  good  to  choice .  35  @40 

Mixed  colors,  best .  3o  @  40 

Lower  grades  .  28  @  3~ 

Storage  .  14  @  19 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.00  @2.20 

Medium  . 2.10  @2.25 

pPo  2.15  @2.40 

Red  Kidney  . 2.20  @2.40 

White  Kidney  . 2.  <0  @~.7n 

Yellow  Eye  .  —  @2—o 

HOPS.  _  .  _ 

Prime  to  choice  .  16  0  17 

Common  to  good  .  13  @ 

Olds  .  5  @  9 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  ~  v  f  10 

Common  to  good  . 

Chops,  100  pounds .  —  @2-3d 

Raspberries  .  30  @  32 

APPLES.  _ , 

King  bbl . 2.00  @4.00 

Pound  Sweet  . 2.00  @3.50 

|pitzenbm'g... ........ 

Baldwin  . 2.00  @3.00 

Greening  . 2.00  @4.00 

VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl . 4.00  @5.50 

Sheldon  and  Duchess . 3.00  @4.00 

Vi  oar  2.50  @3.50 

KiefferW . 2.00  @3.00 

Grapes,  four-lb  basket .  10  @15 

Cranberries,  bbl . 3.00  @7.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  40  @  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.  ..  ..4.00  @6.00 

Southern,  late  crop,  hhl... 2.00  @3.“0 

Long  island,  bbl . 2.00  @2.25 

Maine,  bbl . 1-50  @2.00 

State  &  W’n,  180  lbs - 1.87  @2.12 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bbl.. 2.00  @3.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  6  @  9 

Carrots,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

OgIcty  dozen  .  25 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl.  .  .1.50 '  @2.50 
Cucumbers,  E’n,  No.  1,  doz..  75  @1-09 

Eastern,  No.  2,  box . 2.00  @3.50 

Florida,  basket  . 1-00  @“--;’ 

Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton.  .5.00  @8.00 

Domestic,  ton  . *3-00  @o-00 

Cauliflowers,  L.I.  s’t  cut,  bbl.  2.00  @3.00 

I,  I  long  cut,  bbl . 1.00  @1-7d 

Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl.. 2.00  @3.00 


Save  Money  «•  Feed 
Cookers 

BUY  direct  from  our  factory 
at  lowest  factory  price. 
Every  cooker  guaranteed 
and  sent  out  on  30  days’  ap¬ 
proval  test.  Special  fire  de¬ 
vice  saves  50  per  cent  fuel. 
Jacket  extra  fine;  14-gauee 
English  Steel  Kettle  warrant¬ 
ed  flawless — extra  heavy,  un¬ 
equaled  efficiency,  durability. 
Printed  guarantee  with  every 
cooker.  Send  for  large  free 
catalog  and  special  book 
“Cooking  for  stock. ” 
Greenville  Implement  Ca« 
150  Farm  Street. 
^Greenvllle^MIchlgan^^ 


This  $ 

Pearless 
Cookar 
with  Smith’s  r«QQ 
Eaiy Mixer  I  ICC 


NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  will  be  held  December  17-21,  which 
is  two  weeks  earlier  than  heretofore.  The 
show  means  a  congregation  of  thousands  of 
birds,  from  the  big  turkey  to  the  bantam, 
and  the  number  of  birds  to  he  handled  keeps 
the  judges  busy.  The  pigeons  have  a  place 
by  themselves  on  the  circle  platforms ;  the 
pet  stock  has  its  special  department,  as 
also  the  incubators  and  other  accessories 
of  the  poultry  yard.  The  pet  stock  depart¬ 
ment  has  become  a  fixture  with  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  the  public,  and  the  caged  birds  and 
song  birds  have  their  special  place.  The 
Atlantic  Cat  Club  also  gives  it  show,  and  it 
promises  this  year  a  finer  display  than  ever. 

WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Late  Cover  Crop  Wanted. — Is  there  any 
crop  that  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
southwest  Missouri  as  a  Winter  cover  for 
garden  land  from  which  the  former  crops 
are  harvested  in  September  and  October?  I 
have  tried  Crimson  clover,  but  am  unable 
to  get  a  stand  in  most  seasons,  as  the  Fall 
is  apt  to  be  too  dry.  When  the  seed  does 
germinate  the  plants  do  not  make  sufficient 
growth  in  the  Fall  to  cover  the  ground. 
Winter  oats  will  not  often  live  during  the 
Winter,  and  do  not  make  much  cover  be¬ 
fore  they  die.  I  have  tried  rye,  but  it  does 
not  get' large  in  the  Fall  when  sown  late, 
and  it  brings  chinch  bugs  in  the  Spring. 
How  would  vetch  answer?  F.  a.  h. 

Southwest  Missouri. 

Protecting  Apple  Trees. — I  note  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  protecting  young  trees  from  mice. 
I  have  been  at  the  business  myself  to-day. 
I  procured  some  thin  strips  of  veneer  from 
a  backet  factory,  12x18  inches.  I  wrap 
these  around  the  trees  close  to  the  ground 
and  tie  with  a  piece  of  binding  twine.  They 
cost  me  $5  per  thousand.  Do  you  think 
these  wrappers  would  work  any  injury  to 
the  tree  to  keep  them  on  all  Summer?  They 
certainly  are  a  great  protection  from  har¬ 
rows  and  other  tools  as  used  by  the  average 
hired  man.  I  notice  also  that  various  in¬ 
sects  lav  their  eggs  inside  these  wrappers 
when  left  through  the  season.  These  eggs 
can  be  destroyed  in  the  Fall  when  retyiug 
them.  w-  A.  B. 

New'  York. 


A  Good  Harvest 

ALWAYS  FOLLOWS  THE  USE  OF 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 
PERUVIAN  BRANDS 
GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

Elmhurst,  L.  I  Sept.  20th,  1907. 
The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  a  user  of  your 
goods  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
me.  Not  only  have  your  goods  always 
proved  satisfactory,  but  your  business 
methods,  promptness,  and  evident  de¬ 
sire  to  make  satisfied  customers  has 
been  very  noticeable. 

This  season  I  h  ave  used  about  20  tons 
of  your  goods,  and  although  the  season 
has  been  a  peculiar  one  (late  Spring 
and  dry  Summe  ),  I  have  had  very  grati¬ 
fying  results  from  their  use,  using  the 
usual  methods  employed  by  farmers  in 
this  section.  I  use  mostly  for  farm  crops 
the  E.  FRANK  COE  “RED  BRAND.” 

Now  just  a  word  in  regard  to  your 
“CHINCIIA  GUANO.”  After  two  years 
trial  of  it  I  am  convinced  it  has  no 
equal  for  early  garden  truck.  I  used  it 
this  year  for  early  beets,  onions,  spin¬ 
ach  and  lettuce,  using  about  1,200  to 
1,400  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  results 
v/ere  all  that  anyone  could  ask.  For  the 
quick  forcing  of  early  vegetables  I  think 
it  stands  without  an  equal,  and  think 
it  the  equal  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  top 
dressing.  Wishing  you  continued  suc¬ 
cess,  I  am.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  J.  H.  VANDERVEER. 

Our  Beautiful  Calendar — “A  GOOD  HARVEST 
is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO., 

24  STONE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


We  Pay  Good  Wages 

to  men  who  have  the  ability  and  energy  to  sell  our 
high-grade  nursery  produets.  Particulars  free. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ICE  PLOWS 


one  day. 


That  will  cut  two  rows  at  a 
time,  runs  smooth,  draws 
with  less  draft  than  any 
other,  pays  for  itself  in 
Also  ICE  TOOLS.  Write  for  prices. 
VVM.  H.  PRAY,  Clove,  New  York. 


The  Homestead  Herd  of  Poland  Chinas;  25  sows 
bred  to  West  Va.  State  Fair  Winner;  Fall  Pig 
cheap.  E.  L.  HINERMAN,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


Boy  a  Manure  Spreader? — Would  yon 
consider  it  advisable  to  purchase  a  manure 
spreader  costing  $130  to  distribute  manure 
in  furrows  for  potatoes?  We  have  about  60 
loads  of  manure  per  year  to  spread.  The 
manure  would,  of  course,  cover  a_  much 

furows  than  “when  spread  over  the  entire  LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRESa 

surface  before  planting.  I  would  use  three  A-MWWU  !  llWMb.  uuinviim  Vl 
horses  in  a  two-horse  spreader.  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  to  he  planted  with  a  planter  after 
the  manure  is  in  the  furrows.  This  would 
mix  the  manure  with  the  soil.  I  would  also 
apply  some  commercial  fertilizer  with  the 
planter.  The  object  is  to  raise  as  many 
potatoes  as  possible  by  increasing  the  acre¬ 
age.  w.  G.  B. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 


New  and  Liberal  Homestead  Regulations  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 

New  Districts  Now  Opened 
for  Settlement 

Some  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  grain-growing 
belts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  been 
opened  for  settlement  under  the  Revised  Homestead 
Regulations  of  Canada.  Thousands  of  Homesteads  of 
160  acres  each  are  now  available.  The  new  Regula¬ 
tions  make  it  possible  for  entry  to  be  made  by  proxy, 
the  opportunity  that  many  in  the  United  States  have 
been  waiting  for.  Any  member  of  a  family  may 
make  entry  for  any  other  member  of  the  family,  who 
may  be  entitled  to  make  entry  for  himself  or  herself. 
Entry  may  now  be  made  before  the  Agent  or  Sub- 
A  gent  of  the  District  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions), 
by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  an  intending  homesteader. 

’’Any  even-numbered  eectlon  of  Dominion  Lends  In 
Manitoba  or  the  Norlnwoet  Provlneoe,  excepting  8  end 
26,  not  reserved,  may  be  homeeteeded  by  any  person 
the  sole  heed  ol  a  family,  or  male  over  18  years  ol 
age,  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  section,  ol  180  eorea, 
more  or  leu," 

The  fee  in  each  case  will  be  $10.  Churches,  schools 
and  markets  convenient.  Healthy  cl imate»  splendid 
crops  and  good  laws.  Grain-growing  and  cattle- 
raising  principal  industries.  ...  . 

For  further  particulars  as  to  Kates,  Routes,  Rest 
Time  to  Go  and  Where  to  Locate,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa, Canada,  or  to 
THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt,  Agent,  Syracuse 
Bunk  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Spring  far¬ 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 
S,  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater,  New  York 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


WANT  TO  GO 

IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF 

Reliable  agents,  wanted  to  sell  our 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  BAKING  POWDER, 
SPICES  and  EXTRACTS. 

Liberal  commission.  Easy  work.  Any  energetic 
man  can  make  from  $15  to  $25  a  week.  Address 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 
Box  290,  New  York  City. 


I  WANT  MUSK  RAT  AND  MINK 

from  Eastern  States  and  Canada.  Write  for  price  list 
Charles  A.  Kaune,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  X. 


SELL  TOBACCO  AND  CIGAKS  for  house 
established  1879.  ^Salary  and  commission.  Good 

Say-  promotion.  Experience  unnecessary.  Address 
.  A.  Raine  Tobacco  Co.,  BoxA27,  Danville,  Va. 


HOOD  FARM  JERSEY  BULLS. 

CHRISTMAS  OFFERING. 

Special  low  prices  on  a  few  bull  calves  for  30  days. 
Two  of  the  5  yearly  authenticated  World’s 
Records  are  held  by  cows  bred  at  Hood  Farm 
These  young  bulls  carry  the  blood  of  our  great 
herd  bulls,  are  out  of  great  cows  and  are  unexcelled 
to  improve  registered  or  grade  herds. 

An  Exceptional  Opportunity.  Write  now,  men¬ 
tioning  tliis  paper. 

HOOD  FARM  •  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 


Homeseekers,’ _ 

Come  to  Tennessee 


Department  D, 


Cortland,  New  York. 


Tennessee  produce  Browers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
produce  reaches  south¬ 
ern  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  commanding 

very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  lor 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate;  pure  water.  For 
descrinbve  literature  address  H. 

C,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  k  St.  Louis  By.,  Nashville,  lenn. 


L’ST  OUT— New  catalogue  Maryland  Farms.  It’s  free.  Fifty 

special  bargains.  NUTTLE  4  CHARLES,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  fruit  grain,  farms,  selling  cheap,  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5, 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 


THE  FARM  YOU  WANT. 

You  can  easily  find  through  “Strout’s  List  19”  the 
largest  illustrated  catalog  of  farm  bargains  with 
reliable  information  of  farming  localities  ever  is¬ 
sued;  mailed  free;  5,000  improved  money-making 
farms  for  sale  throughout  14  states;  please  write 
to-day  what  state  you  wish  to  know  about;  buyers 
railroad  fare  paid  up  to  1,000  miles.  Dept.  42,  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Farmers  and  men  who  wish  to  secure  good  farm 
locations  and  pleasant  profitable  homes  Ishould 
investigate  desirable  advantageous  regions  and 
special  opportunities  in  country  along  Southern 
Railway.  Free  reliable  bureau  of  information  for 
inquirers.  M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  Agent,, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ni  CACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLuMOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


Poultry  for  the  Holidays 

Apples,  Pears,  Vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Hot¬ 
house  Products  sold  on  commission.  , 

Correspondence  solicited.  ! 

Archdeacon  &  Co..  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


$1500 

YEAR 


Selling  MEND-R-RIP 

A  Perfect w  Hand  Sewing  M«*kluQ  and 
R1  Titer  combined.  The  graateat. 

noo«J 
for  the  far¬ 
mer  la  tho> 


greatest  money  maker  for  the. 
agent.  One  agent  makes  11600* 
annually  selling  these,  many  other* 
doing  almost  as  well.  W rite  today  for- 
spoolul  prloe  to  agents  and  agents’  guide,. 
“The  Way  to  Win."  also  eatalog  full  o£ 
money  makers. 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  216  DAYTON,  O, 

Great  Agent*  Supply  Heu*e,Jonnerly  of  Fredtricktowr 


Gasoline  Engines,  Saw  Mills 

ANO  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY. 


Catalogues  on  request. 

SYRACUSE  SUPPLY  CO., 
316  IV .  Fayette  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines: 


Stationary, 
and  Portable? 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Keenest 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Barts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  Y'ork 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  is  a  new 
Bcientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  diaws. 
the  broken  parts  together  and; 
binds  them  as  you  would  a. 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely- 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably* 
and  never  slips,  always  light: 
and  coolandcouforms  to  every/ 
movement  of  the  body  without^ 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it: 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  tpt 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  off 
satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  and  I  have  put  my  price  su 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor* 
can  buy  it.  Remember,  I  mak* 
It  to  your  order-— send  It  to  you 
—you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to. 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  auy  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  buat- 
ueBS — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  thou* 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember,  1 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  Just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  5239  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall.  Mich. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Your  article  on  the  financial  flurry  in  re¬ 
ply  to  “Header,”  and  your  stand  in  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  case  is  my  reason  for  continuing 
your  paper.  c.  r.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

1  wish  to  congratulate  yon  on  your  Jersey 
cattle  fight.  Keep  it  up,  we  stand  by  you, 
although  it  will  no  doubt  dethrone  one  of 
our  Idols.  s.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

'l’he  admirably  clear  and  truthful  reply 
to  “Header”  on  page  865  Is  worthy  of  an 
honest  and  a  fearless  newspaper.  IIow 
many  papers  will  copy?  a.  e.  a. 

Massachusetts, 

1  am  very  glad  to  see  you  give  the  frauds 
hail  Columbia.  One  man  in  tnls  town  could 
not  afford  to  take  The  H.  N.-Y..  but  let 
Ostrahder  beat  him  out  of  enough  to  pay 
for  Tub,  It.  N;‘Y.  for  a  lifetime.  0.  W. 

New  Hampshire: 

riease  find  herewith  $1  for  my  renewal, 
also  10  cents  for  a  trial  subscription,  tlsd 
it  for  lubricating  the  wheels  of  Justice  to 
keep  all  frauds  on  a  smooth  downhill  slide, 
especially  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  frauds. 

Vermont.  a.  a.  h. 

Please  find  enclosed  money  order  for 
$1.30;  the  dollar  for  the  renewal  of  my  sub¬ 
scription  and  the  30  cents  for  three  10 
weeks’  trial  subscriptions.  Your  stand  in 
tlie  Jersey  cattle  case,  is,  judging  from  the 
past,  only  what  might  be  expected  from  you. 

I  only  hope  that  it  will  serve  to  increase 
your  circulation  as  you  highly  deserve. 

Texas.  a.  a. 

Of  the  12  papers  (seven  agricultural) 
which  I  take,  yours  is  the  only  one  to  state 
frankly  and  plainly  the  facts  as  they  are  in 
tlie  financial  world.  The  real  cause  lias  not 
been  so  thoroughly  made  to  loom  up  as  in 
the  article  in  answer  to  “Header,’’  under 
the  heading  “Publisher’s  Desk.”  This  is 
worth  many  years’  patronage.  n.  c. 

Michigan. 

The  above  extracts  are  selected  from 
a  flood  of  letters  on  the  same  subjects 
because  of  their  brevity.  If  there  is 
any  other  sentiment  on  the  subjects 
among  farmers  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  it.  The  attempts  of  a  few  weak 
papers,  subsidized  by  the  system,  to  ac¬ 
celerate  public  opinion  among  farmers 
are  not  meeting  with  flattering  success. 
As  far  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  concerned, 
tlie  vote  of  confidence  is  now  being 
taken.  Every  renewal  and  every  new 
name  sent  by  old  readers  is  an  affirma¬ 
tive  vote.  The  ballots  are  coming  in 
fast  just  now;  but,  of  course,  the  nega¬ 
tives,  if  there  be  any,  are  not  being 
forwarded.  If  you  want  to  be  regis¬ 
tered  in  approval  of  the  work  being 
done,  send  your  renewal  promptly  when 
the  expiration  notice  reaches  you,  and 
do  not  forget  the  10-weeks  orders  for 
your  friends.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  subscription  record  for  December 
run  ahead  of  previous  years.  It  will  if 
each  subscriber  sends  renewal  promptly 
when  the  notice  reaches  him. 

Something  like  nine  or  ten  years  ago  my 
wife  and  I  took  some  stock  in  the  Eastern 
Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Syracuse, 
paid  in  $6  apiece  for  It)  months,  then, 
thinking  the  concern  not  good,  sent  in  a 
withdrawal,  as  we  could  draw  out  a  certain 
per  cent  of  what  we  had  paid  in,  but  it 
went  for  several  months,  then  we'  had  a 
letter  telling  us  it  would  be  a  long  time 
for  us  to  wait  to  get  our  money  as  there 
were  so  many  ahead  of  us.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  Liquidation  Company  of  Park  Row  got 
our  address  and  sent  a  man  to  buy  our 
stock.  They  offered  us  .about  50  cents  on 
the  dollar,  they  to  take  our  certificates 
and  give  one  of  theirs,  and  give  us  four  per 
cent  semi-annually.  This  we  did,  and  the 
interest  came  promptly  for  about  two  years, 
then  it  failed  to  come.  I  have  been  to  see 
them  and  have  written  them,  but  can  get 
no  reply,  and  when  I  see  them  can  get  no 
satisfaction.  Is  there  no  way  to  get  such 
people  to  pay  up?  b.  d.  w. 

New  York. 

Absolutely  nothing  can  be  done  to 
make  these  people  pay  up.  We  found 
the  officers  of  the  company,  but  the 
company  is  in  process  of  liquidation. 
Whatever  little  assets  it  has  will  no 
doubt  be  eaten  up  for  fees  and  expenses. 
Once  more  let  us  caution  you  not  to 
invest  in  concerns  and  enterprises  until 
you  know  positively  something  of  their 
value,  and  of  the  men  who  control 
them. 


I  gave  an  order  to  a  Rochester  nursery¬ 
man  for  a  number  of  fruit  trees,  to  be 
shipped  next  April.  lie  charges  six  to 
seven  times  more  than  other  nurseries:  but 
after  making  inquiries,  I  find  his  trees  are 
no  better  than  others.  Can  I  now  cancel 
the  order,  which  I  signed,  and  which  states 
not  subject  to  countermand?  h.  h.  w. 

New  York. 

Certainly  you  can  cancel  the  order. 
He  probably  made  false  representation 
about  the  value  of  the  trees;  and  this 
would  constitute  fraud  if  you  relied  on 
his  statement  when  making  the  order, 
and  fraud  is  always  sufficient  justifica¬ 
tion  for  countermand  of  order  or  for 
repudiating  a  contract.  He  has  suffered 
no  hardship  by  the  cancellation  of  the 
order.  At  best  he  could  only  sue  to  re¬ 
cover  for  the  loss  of  profit  in  the  order. 
This  he  would  have  to  do  in  the  local 
courts  where  the  order  was  taken ;  and 
while  he  may  threaten  and  bluff,  he 
never  would  go  into  court  on  a  propo¬ 
sition  of  that  kind  before  a  jury  of 
farmers.  Cancel  the  order  by  all  means. 


Is  this  an  old  sell  or  a  spick  span  new 
one?  e.  c.  b. 

Iowa. 

The  above  inquiry  accompanied  a  let¬ 
ter  from  one  Bennett,  Madrid,  Spain. 
The  letter  states  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  in 
jail  for  a  political  offense,  and  incloses 
a  newspaper  clipping  to  corroborate  his 
story.  He  has  $48,000  in  a  bank,  and 
wants  to  give  up  one-third  of  it  to  this 
correspondent  if  he  will  advance  enough 
money  to  release  his  portmanteau, 
which  contains  the  papers  in  a  secret 
apartment,  necessary  to  secure  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  money  in  an  American  bank. 
He  has  an  only  daughter  and  his  only 
concern  is  to  secure  the  balance  of  his 
fortune  for  her.  It  is  an  old  fake  that 
has  been  worked  over  and  over  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  for  many  years.  Of  course, 
if  anyone  sent  him  a  remittance,  the 
purpose  would  be  accomplished,  and  the 
remitter  would  not  hear  from  him 
again. 

Find  enclosed  a  clipping  In  regard  to  a 
chap  you  warned  subscribers  to  lot  alone. 

I  took  your  advice  and  am  thankful. 

Michigan.  g.  c.  B. 

The  clipping  contained  an  account  of 
a  bankrupt  sale  of  the  effects  of 
Charles  H.  Manly,  formerly  of  St. 
John’s,  Mich.,  but  later  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
where  he  operated  as  the  National  Con¬ 
struction  Company.  His  much-adver¬ 
tised  estimating  department  proved  to 
be  confined  to  three  girl  typewriters. 
Two  portable  houses  which  sold  for  $20 
and  some  office  furniture  seems  to  be 
the  extent  of  the  sale.  The  only  other 
asset  was  some  letters  of  inquiry  in 
which  the  trustee  refused  a  bid  of  $55. 
Later  Manly  was  arrested  by  a  Post 
Office  inspector  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
charged  with  the  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  Failing  to  furnish  bail,  he  was 
locked  up  in  the  Buffalo  jail.  j.  j.  d. 


Kinetic  Energy| 

Kinetic  is  a  good  word.  It 
means  “power  to  make  things 
go.”  A  fat  bank  account,  a 
rock  on  the  edge  of  a  hill, 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and 
SCOTT’S  EMULSION  all 
contain  “kinetic  energy,” 
so  the  professor  tells  us. 

Power  is  stored  up  in 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

This  force  let  loose  in  the 
system  of  the  consumptive 
gives  him  the  strength  to 
take  on  new  flesh.  It  is  a 
powerful  flesh-producer. 

All  Druggists;  SOc.  and  $1.00. 


CREAM  IS  MONEY 


_  The  chief  reason  you  want  a  separator  , 
is  to  get  more  cream — more  money — out 
of  your  milk.  Of  course  you  want  to  get 
the  most,  and  you  naturally  want  the 
separator  that  gets  the  most  cream 


GETS 

ALLtWl 

.CREAM 


Holds  World’s  Record  for  CLEAN  Skimming 


Marshfield,  Vt.,Feb.  2, ’07. 

I  bought  one  of  the - ma¬ 

chines,  but  after  running 
it  a  little  while  I  found  it 
was  not  skimming  clean. 

I  had  it  tested  at  the  cream- 
1,  eries  here  and  found  it  to, 

|  test  1  per  cent,,  and  I 
could  not  stand  this  so  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  one  of  the 
U.  S.  machines,  and  find 
that  if  I  had  given  the 
other  machine  away  I 
should  have  made 
money  by  so  doing.  I 
like  the  U.  S.  very  much, 

Almon  Tucker. 

The  U.  S.  is  also  the  simplest,  strong¬ 
est,  safest  separator.  Only  two  parts  in 
the  bowl — easy  to  wash.  Gears  turn  in 
oil  and  run  surprising  easy.  Lasts  for 
many  years  with  ordinary  care. 

Let  us  tell  you  ALL  about  it.  It’s  mon¬ 
ey  in  your  pocket  right  away  to  know. 

Just  write,“Send  me  new  Catalog  No.  159.” 
The  pictures  tell  the  story.  FREE  TO  YOU. 
Write  today,  addressing  the 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows*  Falls.  Vt. 

Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses 


Some  Truths  About  Roofs 

WHAT'S  the  difference  between  Carey’s  and  other 
composition  roofings?  All  the  difference  in  the 
world.  Carey’s  is  made  to  Wear — as  long  as  the 
building  stands.  Other  composition  roofings  are  made 
to  sell— at  a  wide  margin  of  profit. 


CAREY’S 


Flexible 


Cement 


ROOFING 


Is  a  standard  roofing.  It  is  better  than  any  other  roofing 
because  kb  contains  more  real  roofing  value  —  a  greater 
amount  ot  high-grade,  enduring  materials.  No  paper  to 
rot,  no  pitch  to  melt,  no  gravel  to  wash  off. 

Carey’sisthcONLYcomposition  roofingthat — (1)  Outlaststhe  building 
it  covers:  (2)  Has  an  absolutely  perfect  jointlprotectcd  by  U.  S.  patent); 

(3)  Will  not  melt,  rot,  dry  out  or  lose  its  life  and  elasticity:  and, 

(4)  Will  not  blowoff. 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  a  ONE  STANDARD 
GRADE  and  UNIFORM  QUALITY  roofing.  The  roofing 
we  offer  you  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  applied  to  million 
dollar  buildings  in  large  cities.  Accept  no  substitute. 

For  your  own  protection,  write  us  for  address  of  nearest  dis¬ 
tributing  point;  also  for  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Booklet. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,(  Established  1873) 

42  Wayne  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FURS -HIDES 

10  to  50%  more  monoy  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs, 
Horse  and  Cuttle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  homo. 
_Writo  for  Prico  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

ers’  Guide 


Hunters 

thing  on  tho  subject  ever  written. 
V  V  Illustrating  11 1 1  Fur  Animals.  Leather 

l  »•  bound,  450  pages.  Price  #2.  00.  To  Hide 

%  V  and  Fur  Shippers,  *1.25.  YVrltctoday. 
ANDERSC1I  BROS.,  Dept.  112  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Famous  Invincible  Hatchers 

From  $4'un 


The  safe  way  to  buy  an  In-  in  u  .  , 

cubator  is  on  a  Real  Fro®  Qf  MOt  Water 
Trial.  Invincible  Hatchers  are  sold  that  way  and" 
results  guaranteed.  Brooders  Poultry  Houses  and 
supplies  all  at  very  low  prices.  224-page  bookFree. 

Write  to-day.  The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  X31  .Cleveland,! 


BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS 

OumCW  128-pag'e  Poultry  Book  teaches 
the  inexperienced  and  ^ives  the  expert 
many  valuable  hints.  Tells  why 

“SUCCESSFUL”  kNDUBBARTOODSERS 

are  best.  Offers  14  varieties  of  fine !  'inis 
and  eggs  at  low  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

Booklet  on  "Proper  Care  of  Chicks, 

Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys,"  10  cents. 

Poultry  paper  1  year  10  cents. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. ,  1 89  Eecond  St. ,  Dm  Molnee,  l»  j 


POULTRY  &  PIGEON 


SUPPLI 

for  every  need  in  our  line  including  famous 
KEYSTONE  FOODS.  Prices  right.  J 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Souvenir— FREE. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dept.  M,  Camden,  N.  J, 


jy 


POULTRY 
w  Iwrrw SUPPLIES. 

We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.  I 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice  I 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  catalog  be-| 
fo-e  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  Free.  [ 
United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  G.  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City, 


QUINCY,  ILL. 


INCUBATOR  WHYS 


Our  new  booktell  I  ng  "  Whys” 
,’of  poultry  profits  and  why 
our  Incubator  Is  uniformly 
successful,  will  be  Bent  you 
free  on  request.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  our  machines. 


R 


EAL  PROFITS 

Proved  in  Poultry 

Guaranteed  best  hatcher  is  Cyphers 
Incubator  proved  so  by  beginners,  ex¬ 
perts  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations.  Write  to  prove  it  by  our 
pnr|*  212-pago  Book,  Illustrates  what 
a  IB  KL  Ci  others  are  doing  towards  making 

I  Poultry  Pay  Big  Profits.  Money-Book  Guarantee. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N*  Y 

N.  Y.,  Boston.  Chicago,  K.  CItv.  OnVlan  1. Cal. .London1 


TWELVE  WEEKS'  POULTRY  COURSE  AT 

RHODE  ISLAND  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Begins  January  2,  1908  and  ends  March  26,  1908. 
Open  to  both  men  and  women.  Thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  branches  of  poultry  raising.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  limited.  Early  application  necessary.  Apply  to 
HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

HEN’S  TEETH  ANO  ECCS  ARE  SCARCE. -Feed 
Mikashel-Silica’Poultry  Grit, Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Send  r>0r.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  your  feed  dealer. 
Edge  Hill  Sii.ica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

STURTEVANT  ROUP  CURE 

(’anker,  etc.  Sample 
flee.  Write  TIIKF.C.  STl'RTEVA.Vr  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ANE-QUARTER  WILD  BLOOD  BRONZE 
TOMS  make  vigorous  poults.  At  prices  you  will 
never  regret  paying.  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Catalogue.  BERT  McCONNELL,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


DON’T  READ  THIS 

unless  you  want  an  extra  fine  Mammoth  Pekin  or 
White  Muscovy  Drake,  pair  or  trio.  My  birds  are 
State  Fair  Winners;  second  to  none.  I  have  a  limited 
number  of  these  selected  birds  that  I  will  sell  at 
$2.00  per  single  bird,  $3.50  per  pair  or  $5  per  trio. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back  in  full.  IRA  L.  LETTS,  Moravia,  New  York 

WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  FARM. 

No.  30,  Ridgefiold,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

With  utility  and  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 
stylj  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and 
will  sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Wo  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accepted  order 

R.I.REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  W.  LEGHORNS 
W.  WYANDOTTES,  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Mapleling  Poultry  Yards,  Box  20,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

NARRAGANSETT  BUFF  and  White  Holland  Turkeys, Mammoth 
I’ekin  Ducks,  W.  Kmbdeii  and  Toulouse  Geese,  Huff  and  Black 
Orpington,  W.  and  Silver  Wyandotte,  Bf.  and  W.  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rooks  for  Bale.  Miss  Florence  Wilson,  Chandlersvllle,  O. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  mos.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 

FflR  <nAI  F~White  wyan<iotte  Cockerels.  Full 
•9,"  OrtLL  bred,  pure  white,  heavy  laying  strain 
Write  for  price.  Harvey  M.  Freed,  Rich  land  town,  Pa. 

REST  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  PEKIN  DUCKS,  White 
Holland  Turkeys,  Pearl  Guineas  and  White  Wyandotte 
Cockerels  for  sale.  K.  SCHIEBKK,  Bueyrus,  Ohio. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS^fi  ITW&2 

B.  Orpington,  W.  Wyandotte  and  B.  P.  Rock  hens 
and  cockerels.  SLAYMAKER  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

Cockerels  and  Peari  Guineas  for  sale. 
VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey, 

CHOICE  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  farm 
raised.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kiseo,  New  York. 

Pfllll  TRYMEM- Send  for  our  new  36-page  illns- 
rUULini  111  L II  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

300  Selected  Cockerels.  Fine  show  birds  and  breed¬ 
ers.  All  stock  sold  on  approval,  $2  to  $50  each. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DADDCn  Hnoi/Q  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
DARnCU  nUOAO,  Touloues  Geese;  bred  to  lay 
strains;  atone-half  price.  Collie  Pups  the  intelligent 
kind,  females  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Anumnc  I  HT  Of  Single  Comb  Buff  Orping- 
UliUlUL  LU  I  ton  and  Rose  Comb  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  K.  LOSEE,  Eltiora,  Saratoga  Co.,  New  York. 


MAMMOTH  BUFF,  White  Holland  ami  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys; 

Toulouse  and  Buff  Geese;  Mammoth  Pekin  Pucks;  R.  I,  Reds, 
both  combs.  Florence  Blackford,  KoitldS,  Chandlersvllle, Ohio. 


Van  Alstyne’s  H.  I.  REDS— A  few  cocks  and 
cockerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at $2  to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Alstynk  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


RflNNl  C  PDA  P  Special  Bargains  in  Pekin 
D  U  1>  H  I  C  DI(dC  ,)uc.ks  fQl.  October  ami  No- 

P0ULTRY  FARM  vember.  Mated  pens  offive 

..  ,  ,,  ,,  ducks  and  drake  $8.00.  two 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  pens  $15.00,  selected  breed¬ 
ers  or  matured  young  ones. 
Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  1,000 
pullets  for  sale.  Cockerels  in  any  number.  Sixty -five 
ribbons  and  two  silvereupsatthe  last  Poughkeepsie. 
Danbury,  Walden  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows.  Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Catalogue  Free. 


F  YOU  WANT  EGGS 


Lots  of  them,  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut,  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  Gettwico 
tho  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers .  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

LATEST  MODEL  11)  fiHVS  FpPC  Tpinl  No  money  in 

BONE  CUTTER  r  ICC  *  ri<n.  a,lvanee. 

Makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and  rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper,  automatic  iced.  Cuts 
all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t  buy  until  you  try  It,  Cat’lgfrsa. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  is  Milford.  Mass. 


MANN’S 
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December  14, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

TUMOR  IN  UDDER. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  Jersey  heifer 
which  became  fresh  about  six  weeks  ago. 
Soon  after  she  dropped  her  calf  I  discov¬ 
ered  a  small  lump  in  her  udder;  when  I 
first  discovered  it  it  was  about  the  size  of  a 
common  marble,  and  it  seemed  to  be  held  to 
the  bottom  of  the  udder  by  a  lot  of  cords. 
This  lump  has  now  grown  to  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg,  and  it  bothers  about  milking.  It 
is  hard  and  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  ud¬ 
der  ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  moved  by  manipu¬ 
lation.  Can  anyone  tell  me  what  this  lump 
is,  and  what  caused  it,  and  suggest  a  rem¬ 
edy?  J*  V.  H. 

Welchville,  Me. 

A  fiboid  tumor  apparently  has  formed, 
but  in  some  cases  such  enlargements  are 
due  to  tuberculosis,  and  it  therefore 
might  be  well  to  test  the  cow  with  the 
tuberculin,  which  will  settle  the  matter 
one  way  or  another  inside  48  hours.  It 
is  most  probable,  however,  that  the 
growth  is  merely  fibroid  in  formation, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  possible  that  thor¬ 
ough  rubbing  of  the  part  with  iodine 
ointment  each  other  day  may  tend  to 
cause  its  absorption;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  lump  will  soften  from  presence  of 
pus,  in  which  case  lancing  and  proper 
after-treatment  should  cause  its  disap¬ 
pearance.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

CULTURE  OF  GEESE. 

Many  think  there  is  no  profit  in  geese. 
This  is  an  erroneous  idea.  They  are 
very  profitable  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  on  the  jump  from  the  time  they  are 
out  of  the  shell  until  maturity,  which  is 
always  a  surprise  to  those  who  rear 
them  that  they  do  the  act  so  quickly. 
Just  imagine,  at  eight  weeks  old  having 
full-fledged  geese,  ready  for  market ! 
Then  as  well  as  for  market  they  are 
ready  to  be  plucked  of  their  feathers, 
which  return  a  handsome  profit  i  n 
themselves.  So  easily  raised  that  even 
a  child  might  rear  them,  they  respond 
quickly  to  good  treatment,  and  appre¬ 
ciate  any  kind  act  shown  them  more 
than  any  bird  or  fowl.  A  flock  of 
geese  in  a  pasture  field  is  an  imposing 
sight.  They  go  about  nipping  the  grass 
and  muttering  to  themselves,  which  to 
me  appears  as  though  they  are  saying, 
“I’m  putting  10  cents  in  your  pocket. 
I’m  putting  10  cents  in  your  pocket.  I’m 
putting  10  cents  in  your  pocket,  and  do 
it  gracefully,  too.”  Then  you  may  sup¬ 
pose  this  must  equal  J.  D.  Rockefeller’s 
money-making  proclivities.  However, 
you  may  have  your  choice  of  methods, 
but  for  me.  I’ll  be  content  to  let  the 
goose  pave  the  way.  To  sum  it  all  up, 
these  large  Toulouse  geese,  as  shown 
on  page  903,  are  the  most  profitable 
thing  on  the  farm,  and  I  for  one  am  in 
favor  of  more  and  better  Toulouse. 

Indiana.  j.  bert  mcconnell. 


RAISING  A  CALF. 

I  have  a  heifer  calf  now  that  is  about 
five  weeks  old.  I  fed  it  new  milk  one 
week,  about  two  quarts  at  a  mess,  night 
and  morning;  then  fed  sweet  skim-milk 
(warmed)  for  two  weeks,  and  now  for 
two  weeks  sour  milk,  no  matter  if  it  is 
thick,  about  four  or  five  quarts  at  a 
feed.  I  pour  the  milk  in  a  pail  and 
then  add  about  a  quart  of  hot  water 
and  stir  thoroughly  with  a  stick  which 
keeps  it  from  wheying  off,  also  feeding 
the  calf  some  hay.  The  calf  has  not 
lost  a  feed,  grows  nicely,  looks  nice  and 
feels  nice.  I  shall  continue  this  treat¬ 
ment  all  Winter.  Next  Summer  it  will 
run  to  pasture  with  the  cows,  come  to 
the  barn  with  the  cows,  and  hurry  to  the 
box-stall  for  its  sour  milk.  In  years 
past  I  have  fed  some  grain,  but  was 
quite  apt  to  feed  too  much,  and  soon 
the  calf  would  be  off  its  feed  and  would 
not  do  well  for  a  while.  I  find  if  a  calf 
grows  a  little  every  day  until  two  years 
old  it  is  ready  for  the  dairy.  Those  of 
us  about  here  who  keep  a  dairy  and 
make  butter,  whether  we  sell  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  grocer  or  private  customers,  have 
to  cater  to  the  trade,  for  they  want  but- 
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ter  the  year  around,  so  we  have  part  of 
the  cows  come  fresh  in  the  Fall  and  the 
remainder  in  the  Spring,  so  there  is  no 
let-up.  w.  c  LEWIS. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  let  the  time 
of  year  make  any  difference.  Of  course, 

I  have  to  be  governed  somewhat  by  my 
milk  supply,  being  in  the  retail  milk 
business.  As  a  rule,  Spring  or  early 
Summer  finds  us  with  more  milk  than 
this  time  of  year  when  it  has  been  my 
experience,  cows  will  shrink  in  spite  of 
all  I  can  do.  For  this  reason  most  of 
my  calves  have  been  raised  in  Spring. 

This  year  I  am  raising  both  a  Spring 
and  a  Fall  calf.  I  like  to  raise  calves 
from  my  best  cows  at  any  time  of  year, 
provided  I  have  milk  to  spare  to  give 
them  a  good  start.  My  method  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  calf  is  to  let  it  remain  with  its 
mother  for  two  or  three  days,  then  feed 
from  a  pail  three  or  four  quarts  new 
milk  per  day.  After  about  two  weeks 
I  begin  to  reduce  the  new  milk,  substi¬ 
tute  skim  until  I  get  it  out  to  skim-milk 
entirely.  Late  years  I  have  used  some 
calf  meal  in  connection  with  skim-milk 
with,  I  think,  good  results.  I  also  mean 
to  keep  a  supply  of  good  hay  and  wheat 
bran  within  reach  of  calf.  H.  P.  B. 

Connecticut.  _ 
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COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERA1AN  COACH 

Running  in  age  from  1  year  old  tq  5  years.  (  olor— bays,  blacks  and 
grays;  weigh  from  1000  to  2200  lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Lash  or  bankable  notes  running  1,  2  and  three 
years.  Also  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 
So xx cl  for  Catalogrics. 
SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM.  Newark,  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


THE  LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  Importers  and  Breeders  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  Have  imported 
in  the  last  eighteen  weeks  over  500  head  of  stallions  and  a 
large  number  of  mares  of  the  three  broeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  prizes  in  1907  at  the  leading  state 
fairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  other  importers  combined. 

Our  horses  are  all  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  and  we 
deliver  all  horses  that  we  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  mention  The  Ruraii  New-Yorker. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Nires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 
\V.  P.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 

SOAPSTONE  FARM 


SUPPOSED  STIFLE  LAMENESS. 

Please  advise  as  to  treatment  of  a  horse 
that  appears  to  have  stifle  lameness.  When 
standing  he  holds  foot  forward  about  six 
inches  from  floor ;  in  walking  sets  hind 
foot  about  four  inches  outside  of  track 
made  by  front  foot.  lie  will  not  bear  any 
weight  on  that  quarter  unless  compelled. 
Muscles  are  shrunken  at  flank  and  whirl- 
bone  ;  slight  enlargement  of  hock  joint, 
lie  has  been  lame  six  months.  Local  vet¬ 
erinarian  doesn’t  help.  G.  B. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

We  are  unable  to  locate  the  seat  of 
the  lameness,  and  would  advise  you  to 
have  the  horse  examined  by  another 
graduate  veterinarian.  It  seems  possible 
that  the  foot  is  the  true  seat  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  and  in  that  case  the  blacksmith 
might  be  able  to  find  the  cause  by  pinch¬ 
ing  and  paring  the  sole  sufficiently  for 
the  purpose.  If  the  foot  is  sound  and 
you  can  make  sure  as  to  the  exact  seat 
of  the  trouble,  it  will  be  safe  and  doubt¬ 
less  helpful  to  apply  a  blister  of  cerate 
of  cantharides  after  removal  of  the 
hair.  Rub  the  blister  in  for  15  minutes ; 
wash  it  off  in  48  hours,  then  apply  lard 
daily.  A.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 

BABY  GIRL’S  ECZEMA 

Covered  with  Yellow  Sores — Sight  of 

Eye  Destroyed — Doctors  Fail. 

Cured  in  a  Week  by  Cuticura. 

“Our  little  girl,  one  year  and  a  half 
old,  was  taken  with  eczema.  We  took 
her  to  three  doctors,  but  by  this  time 
she  was  nothing  but  a  yellow,  greenish 
sore.  One  morning  we  discovered  a  lit¬ 
tle  yellow  pimple  on  one  of  her  eyes. 
Doctor  No.  3  said  that  we  had  better 
take  her  to  some  eye  specialist,  since  it 
was  an  ulcer.  So  we  went  to  Oswego 
to  doctor  No.  4,  and  he  said  the  eye¬ 
sight  was  gone,  but  that  he  could  help 
it.  Well,  we  were  nearly  discouraged. 
I  thought  we  would  try  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Treatment,  so  I  purchased  a  set 
of  Cuticura  Remedies,  which  cost  me 
$1,  and  in  three  days  our  daughter,  who 
had  been  sick  about  eight  months, 
showed  great  improvement,  and  in  one 
week  all  sores  had  disappeared.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Abbott,  R.  F.  D.  No.  9. 
Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17, 
1906.” 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe, speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  safest,  b.s«  blister  ever 
used.  Removes  all  bunches  from 
Horses.  Impossible  to  produce 
scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu- 

_ _  lars.  Special  advice  free. 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  fox  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

niJTCH  BELTED  BULL  and  HEIFER 
•J  CALF  and  COLLIE  PUP  Wanted.  Advise 
age  and  price.  W.  Andreas,  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Jacks,  Jennetts,  Saddle  Horses, 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Stallions, 

Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  We  are  the  largest 
Breeders  a  n  d  Importers  of 
Jacks  in  America,  ami  have  a 
large  stock  of  Saddle  Stallions 
and  Mares,  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Stallions. 

Our  catalogue  is  tho  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder, 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN  :  Greenville,  Texas. 


Haverford,  Pcnna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSH1RES,  DU= 
ROC=JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

A  2  to  3  Mos.  Old  Pig,  Express  Paid, 

in  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time. 
Yon  invest  no  money.  Solid  for  particulars  at  once.  Address 

Penna.  Berkshire  Company,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  beaded  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are 
offering  some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


rHPQHIDFC,  THE  NEW  YORK 
COlll  K.  La?  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy ; prolific istrong  fine  boned  ;quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University, Ithaca. N.Y. 


PRICED  TO  SELL-DUROC  JERSEYS 

Three  Spring  Boars;  some  nice  Sows  bred;  Fall 
Pigs,  the  best  lot  we  ever  raised;  choice  Collie 
Dogs  all  ages.  Address 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow; 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  with  pedigree;  Brood  sows$25 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  URGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

“From  Prize  Winning  and  Prolific  Stock.  Good 
Grazers.  Both  sexes ;  a  few  boars  ready  for  servico. 
Price  $10.00  up.  Address 

SAMUEL  ERASER,  Manager, 

Fall  Brook  Farms,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


[An  CAI  C— Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of 

lUll  OHLC  both  sexes,  also  a  fine  lot  of 
Dorset  Rams  ready  for  breeding.  Address 
HEARTS  DELIGHT  FARM.  Cliazy,  New  York. 


URGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEYr,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


mr«  QU  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
rMnlYl  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENI1AM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires &C.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 

_  _  Reg.  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and 

Cows  in  Calf.1  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cochranville,Pa 


A  Rare  Opportunity  to  Secure  Carefully  Bred 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

Having  decided  to  relinquish  the  Dairy  business,  I 
offer  my  entire  Jersey  herd  at  private  sale,  consist¬ 
ing  of  20  cows,  headed  by  Brown  Bessie’s  Eureka 
62607,  6  yearling  heifers  with  calf,  and  several 
younger  things.  They  are  Business  and  Beauty 
combined,  and  are  worthy  of  your  inspection.  No 
exorbitant  prices  asked.  A  splendid  chance  to 
secure  a  foundation  herd,  or  choice  family  cow. 
One  dam.  Fancy  of  Eureka  130891,  and  six  daughters, 
ranging  from  one  to  six  years  old,  are  especially 
fine.  Will  sell  singly  or  in  lots  to  suit.  Come  see 
them  and  make  your  own  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester.Pa. 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  Oe  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-ERIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  tho  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
seethem.  125  to  select  from.  Animalsof  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOLIOHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


SPRINGBANK HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No,  80005.  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
Ilir  nrrrn-fi  Spring  Gilts,  4  Yearling 
W  U  1 1 1"  I  I  II  Sows  and  4  Full  Age  Sows. 

w  1  1  1  All  bred  to  choice  boars  for  Feb, 

and  March  farrowing.  A  Iso  offer  2  full  age  boars 
at  low  price.  Will  sell  one  yearling  son  of  Master¬ 
piece  77000,  ami  one  fall  boar  by  Longfellow  Premier 
Pitts  89100.  For  choice  summer  and  fall  pigs  write  to 
RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

QDCPIAI  nCCCPIWG-Ten  bred  gilts;  fifteen 
OiuUIAL  urrtnmo  young  sows,  5  to  7  months 
of  age,  and  fall  pigs.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  -  -  Gettysburg,  Penn. 

ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for 
service  and  a  splendid  hunch  of  young  sows.  Also 
young  pigs.  They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific, 
early  maturing  kind  for  which  the 

KAL0RAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  lie  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein-Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves  sired  by  Pontiac  Chiron  No.  39423 
one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengorveid  DeKol  and 
whoso  dam  and  sisters  have  largo  and  increasing 
records.  Write  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.N.Y. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
Circular,  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCK  PORT.  N.Y 


I  Alien  CADII-J IERSEY  CATTLE  ONLY  !  Do  not 
LAU  (ILL  I  Alim  ask  us  what  we  have  for  sale  hut 
tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell  you 
somethingdifferent.  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALF 

Rosendale  Strain;  Rutila’s  Daughter,  Sheet 
Anchor,  $40.  Hawthorne  Farm,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Regist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
land  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
’ollie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
■Poultry.  Come  see  my 
'stock  and  muse  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c. stamp 
Fancy  of  Eureka  1 30891  for  jjew  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 
LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Most  economical  producers  of  highest  quality  of 
dairy  products,  and  lean  pork  and  choice  bacon. 

Secure  representatives  of  these  desirable  breeds 
at  attractive  prices  this  month.  Address  . 

CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

MERINO,  TUNIS  and  SUFFOLK  SHEEP; 

I’1  Aberdeen  Angus  young  stock,  and  Silver 


Spangled  Hamburg  Fow’ 
AUSTIN  JACKSON.  Mi 


y — „ 

„.m.  Address 
Mineral  Springs,  New  York. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs-tho  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  aress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

,  a.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  K.  J. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

HlA  Sire’s  (lam  Hat y  Spofford  Corona  holds  World’s  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  590.65  lbs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  1  utter  in  7  days. 
Write  UK  your  needs  in  Holsteins  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  honest  and  i Aatisfactorj  deah)  v 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON, . Route  1,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 
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DIFFICULT  CASE  OF  LAMENESS. 

I  have  a  horse  which  slipped  and  fell 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  Winter.  He 
apparently  injured  his  hind  leg.  A  vet¬ 
erinarian  was  employed,  who  proceeded  to 
blister  the  horse  on  his  rump.  The  horse 
has  recovered  in  part  but  still  limps  when 
he  is  drawing  a  load,  and  whenever  he 
steps  on  anything  hard.  I  have  examined 
tile  animal  myself,  and  am  satisfied  that 
wherever  t lie  seat  of  the  lameness  was, 
it  is  now  in  the  stifle  joint.  When  draw¬ 
ing  a  load  tlie  horse  will  almost  always 
take  tlie  longest  steps  with  the  lame  leg, 
then  draw  the  other  a  little  past  it,  and 
then  move  tlie  lame  one  again.  He  can 
bend  the  leg  as  well  as  the  other.  There  is 
no  swelling,  but  there  does  appear  to  be  a 
sore  spot  on  the  inside  of  his  leg  at  the 
stifle  joint.  While  standing  in  stable  tlie 
horse  does  not  show  much  if  any  favor  to 
his  lame  leg.  I  have  seen  him  standing 
on  it  and  resting  the  other.  To  trot  the 
horse  appears  to  irritate  his  lame  leg  a 
great  deal,  but  when  walking  on  soft  earth 
without  a  load  one  would  scarcely  notice 
that  he  was  lame  at  all.  The  horse  is 
only  about  eight  or  nine  years  old.  Will 
you  tell  me  \Yhether  there  is  much  hope 
of  his  coming  around  all  right?  There 
i°  no  perceptible  swelling.  but  I  think  I 
can  discern  a  little  extra  heat  at  the  stifle 
joint.  What  treatment  would  you  recom¬ 
mend?  The  horse  has  done  almost  noth¬ 
ing  all  Summer.  j.  a.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
here ;  but  that  of  the  man  who  has  not 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  case, 
should  be  of  least  weight.  Still,  we  fail 
to  recognize  symptoms  pointing  to  the 
stifle  as  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  nor 
does  the  veterinarian  seem  to  have  been 
correct  in  assuming  the  hip  to  be  the 
proper  place  for  the  application  of  his 
blister.  To  us,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
case  of  ringbone,  the  location  of  which 
is  the  pastern,  just  above  the  foot  or  be 
tween  that  and  the  fetlock  joint.  If  it 
is  there,  it  will  appear  as  an  enlarge¬ 
ment,  causing  a  bulging  profile  of  the 
bone,  which  otherwise  should  be  straight. 
It  usually  is  easy  to  detect  the  presence 
of  a  ringbone,  but  if  attention  has  not 
before  been  directed  to  the  pastern, 
give  it  a  thorough  examination,  and  if 
what  we  suspect  is  found  to  be  present, 
then  have  the  part  puncture-fired  and 
blistered  by  a  veterinarian,  and  then  al¬ 
low  six  weeks’  rest  in  stall.  We  fancy 
it  is  ringbone,  as  the  horse  cannot  go 
so  well  on  hard  ground  and  steps  long 
with  the  foot  of  the  lame  leg.  That  is 
highly  characteristic  of  ringbone.  In 
stifle  lameness,  the  joint  ordinarily  is 
found  enlarged  or  dropsical  so  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  that 
it  is  the  exact  seat  of  lameness.  In  hock 
lameness  from  spavin,  the  lameness  sub- 


able  increase  in  production,  in  quantity 
and  quality  (twice  as  many  Yorkshires 
being  registered  in  Canada  as  all  the 
other  breeds  together).  Yet  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  Canadian  farmer  has 
learned  which  hogs  to  breed  for  hams, 
bacon  and  meat,  while  in  this  country 
we  have  been  breeding  grease,  and  try¬ 
ing  it  out  with  “hot  air.”  I  believe  that 
it  would  pay  to  carry  on  a  schoolhouse 
and  farmhouse  campaign ;  that  one  gooa 
practical  man  could  go  into  a  town,  and 
by  one  week  of  good,  practical  work, 
bring  about  such  an  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  such. an  improvement  in  qual¬ 
ity,  that  the  result  would  more  than 
pay  a  reasonable  salary  for  a  year.  I 
believe  the  railways  and  express  com¬ 
panies  could  afford  to  expend  money  in 
this  direction.  The  D.  &  LI.  Railroad 
Company  has  done  something  along  this 
line,  but  has  not  got  at  it  in  the  right 
way  yet.  This  work  cannot  be  done 
from  a  central  office.  It  must  be  done 
by  practical  men — on  the  spot.  We 
have  no  Grange  in  this  vicinity,  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  vast  amount 
of  good  can  be  done  through  the 
Grange.  s.  c.  a. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

KEEPING  DAILY  MILK  RECORDS. 

When  discussing  the  daily  weighing 
of  milk  from  each  cow,  and  keeping 
records,  the  question  is  frequently  asked 
how  it  is  done  to  reduce  time  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  I  do  not  like  the  practice  of 
keeping  the  daily  record  sheet  as  the 
only  record,  because  it  does  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  simplify  time  in  getting  results. 
We  do  not  keep  these  daily  sheets  at  all. 
They  are  made  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  one-half  month  on  each  side, 
and  a  copy  made  of  the  month’s  work 
when  closed.  The  daily  variation,  if  any, 
should  be  studied  as  we  go  along;  it  has 
little  value  after  passing  unless  most 
elaborate  data  of  cause  and  effect  are 
kept.  I  prefer  to  draw  conclusions  and 
record  them,  and  act  if  possible.  If  one 
wishes  the  daily  yield  he  has  only  to 
divide  mentally  the  total  for  the  month 
by  the  number  of  days.  In  this  way 
the  monthly  and  yearly  records  are 
quickly  observed,  also  the  monthly  and 
yearly  value  of  -the  milk.  I  have  not 
yet  gone  far  enough,  but  shall  soon  in¬ 
stall  the  same  individual  expense  ac¬ 
count  with  each  cow.  While  I  have  not 
done  so,  I  realize  my  system  is  only 
half  complete.  In  this  way  each  month 
will  give  a  true  balance  sheet  with  each 
individual  cow,  as  follows: 

NAME  OF  COW. 

Month  Lbs.  Milk  Price  Value 

H.  E.  COOK. 


MILK  CANS  ROB 
YOU 

Look  through  a  microscope  at  milk 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  and  you’ll 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You’ll  see  the 
caseine— the  cheese  part— forming  a 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You’ll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd. 
How  can  yon  expect,  all  the  cream  to 
rise  through  that?  It  can’t.  This 


caseine  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  t  You  stand  that  toss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven’t  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  you  commence  using  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator,  yog 
stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  in.noo  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  mueh  as  any  other  separ- 
ator.  They  get  all  the  cream— get  it 
quick-get  it  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don’t  bother  the  Tub- 
The  Tubular  is  positively  cer- 
tain  to  greatly  increase  your  dairy 
profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog 
1-153  and  our  valuable  free  book, 
“Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III* 


KELLY; 


r  DUPLEX 
GRINDING 


MILLS 


Free 
Catalogue 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn, 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaffir 
corn,  cotton  seed, corn  In  shucks, 
sheaf  oats,  or  any  k  ind  of  grain ; 
coarse,  medium  or  fine.  The  only 
mill  in  the  world  made  with  a 
double  set  of  grinders  or  burrs. 

FOUR  SIZES 

Easily  operated,  Never  choko.  ] 
Especially  adapted  for  J 
gasoline  engines, 
r  p  r  C  A  copy  of 
■  it  L.  t  Farmer  8 
Guide,  most  useful 
book  of  Records  and  Recipes 
mailed  upon  request. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO.f 
Box  157  Sprirgfield,  Ohio. 


CUTS  ICE  FASTER 


than  50  men  with  saws,  and  in  the  beat, 
most  economic  way.  Our  Red,  White  Has 

and  Blue  Ice  Plow  is  the  best,  low-  /My  patent 
rlced  plow  for  c*  /My  clearing 

tooth  ana 
Swing  Guido. 
Ice  Tools,  all 


utchers,  dairy-  <%f£ 

men,  farmers  and  hotels. 

Amis  Plow  Co.,  54  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


j  kinds,  Catalog  bee. 


sides  as  soon  as  the  horse  trots  a  few 


Little 
Things 
Tell 


on  the  dairy  cow — 
nono  more  than  liow 
she'ssalted.  1h she  over¬ 
loaded  !  Neglected!  Is 
the  salt  pure! 

COMPRESSED 
PURE-SALT  BRICKS 

settle  things  in  her  favor.  In  convenient 
holders  right  at  hand.  She  takes  1  tan  she  wants 
it,  always  enough,  never  too  much.  It  costs 
little;  It  pays  big  Get  free  book  for  proof. 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO., 

(Patentees  and  Mfrs.) 

Station  C  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I 


Seldom  See 


a  big  knee  like  this,  blit  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle, 


Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


AJ3S0RBINE 


will  clean  them  oft  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
82.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  8-0 
free.  ABSORBINR,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
81.00.  Removes  Soft  Bunches,  Cures 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Ruptured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Glands.  Allays  Rain.  Mfd.  only  by 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Scrlngfield,Mass 

MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN* 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  care  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writ©  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  Pa 

OSCOODSCALES 

All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitiess;  Steel 
and  Cement  Construction.  Guaran¬ 
teed  accurate,  reliable  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Let  us  send  you  a  scale 
on  trial.  Free  catalogue. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.«  157  Central  St.*  Binghamton*  N.Y« 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work  / 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

J  Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

I  Book  on  Wheel  Sense”  free. 
|EI«etricWhe»‘Co. Bx  88,  Qulney.lll. 


fflNAQE 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Save  most  timo  ami  labor.  Do  best  work.  Write  for  book. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO..  Boa  102,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


rods,  but  returns  as  soon  as  he  rests. 
In  ringbone  lameness  the  lameness  per¬ 
sists  when  the  horse  is  worked  and  ag¬ 
gravates  when  he  walks  or  trots  on 
hard  ground.  If  a  veterinarian  cannot 
he  employed,  blister  part  repeatedly  and 
allow  absolute  rest  for  months. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

FARMING  AND  FARM  EDUCATION. 

I  am  satisfied  that  our  native  stock 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  are  best  to 
breed  from,  and  purebred  best  to  breed 
with.  Talking  with  neighbors  here  who 
have  been  in  Canada  in  the  lumber 
business,  they  tell  me  that  a  few  years 
ago  you  could  get  little  good  butter  in 
Canada.  Now  you  can  get  it  in  very 
nearly  every  little  hut.  Men  have  been 
sent  around  in  different  neighborhoods 
to  give  the  farmers  practical  instruc¬ 
tion.  Here  we  get  “hot  air”  from  men 
who  have  little  practical  knowledge  and 
who  may  carry  as  a  “side  line”  scrub 
stock  registered  as  purebred.  From  the 
fact  that  export  of  hog  products  from 
Canada  increased  from  $(545,360  in  1890 
to  $12,803,034  in  1900  (an  increase  of 
2400  per  cent,  while  exports  from  the 
United  States  decreased  seven  per  cent), 
shows  that  something  has  been  done  in 
Canada  by  educating  the  farmer.  Of 
course,  the  importation  and  breeding  of 
the  large  Yorkshire  swine  in  Canada 
has  had  much  to  do  with  this  remark- 


ncreasin^  Y 


Decreasing  F eed 

Milk  is  secreted  wholly  from  food  elements  given  in  excess  of  that  re¬ 
quired  by  nature  for  physical  maintenance.  Milk  production,  therefore,  is 
really  the  result  of  unnatural  feeding. 

Man  however,  goes  yet  further  and  asks  the  cow  to  not  only  consume 
more  food  than  she  needs,  but  to  continue  the  stuffing  process  for  months 
when  nature  would  limit  the  milk-producing  period  to  the  brief  infancy  of 
the  calf.  A  little  thought  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for  such  conditions  to 
long  continue  without  bringing  derangement  of  bodily  functions.  Indiges¬ 
tion,  loss  of  appetite  and  consequent  loss  of  flesh  and  milk,  are  common 
troubles  resulting  from  heavy  feeding. 

DB  HESS  STOCK  FCGD 

Is  an  Infallible  preventive  of  and  remedy  for  digestive  disorders.  It  is  a  tonic,  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  Dr.  Hess(M.D.,  D.V.S.)  and  contains  the  bitter  principles  which  aid  digestion, 
iron  to  nourish  the  blood  and  nitrates  to  cleanse  the  system.  Given  twice  a  day  in  the 
grain  ration,  it  will  cause  tlie  largest  possible  proportion  of  food  to  digest,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  yield  at  an  actual  lessening(under  favorable  conditions)of  tlie  amount  consumed. 

Veterinary  and  medical  authorities,  like  Professors  Quitman,  Winslow  and  Finley 
Dun,  endorse  the  tonics,  etc.,  contained  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  It  gives  a  greater  appe¬ 
tite  for  coarse  fodder,  increases  tlie  proportion  assimilated  and  decreases  the  amount 
lost ;  makes  steer,  hog  or  sheep  fat  quickly  and  cheaply  and  is  the  best  known  tonic 
remedy  for  horse  ills. 

SOLO  ON  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE. 

100  lbs.,  S5.00 ;  25-Ib.  pail,  $1.60  1  Except  in  Canada  and 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance  J  extreme  West  and  South. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  tho  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but  twice  a 
day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  r  oo<l  as  a  medicinal  con  •  ouiul,  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

FREE  from  the  1st  to ,  1 10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  wiU  prescribe  to-  your 
irnaiB.  You  can  have  XL  16-page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.  Mention  this  paper. 


ailing  animals. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poulti  Pan- a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer.  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lict. 
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TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


AT  1 


s 


PRICE 


Finest  Tens  19c,  27c  and  best  3'7c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  ItKTAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
p.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 

BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving? 

3,000  times  a  minute.5? 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any  s 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

K0YAL  Ml  O.  CO.  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster,  Pa 


FARM  ENGINES 


Power  for  100 
duties.  Make 
sure  of  long, 
great  service  by 
buying  a  Leffel 
Steam  Engine — 
the  old  farm 
stand-by.  Power 
plenty  for  all 
uses.  No  dis¬ 
appointments. 
Simple  andsafe, 
low  running  ex¬ 
pense,  last  your 
lifetime.  Many 
styles  and  sizes 
Write  for  book. 


James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Box  210,  Springfield,  Ohio 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKESIXTY^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 


$60 


QILSON  MFG.  CO. 


ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
.Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FUSE  TEIAL 
_ Ask  for  catalog-all  sizes 
114  Pirk  St.  Pott  Washington,  Wis. 


Tae§toddard  Ideal 


1  1.3  H.  P.  G.aoline  Kngine 

The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farm 
work.  Fitted  with  4  inch  or  6  inch 
friction  clutch  pulley  for  running  hand 
separators.  Further  information  and 
prices  given  by  request. 

OTHER  SIZES  FOR  EVERY  FARM  MEED 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.C0.9j 


OLDS'"*5 


— ■  “Best  by  Every  Test.” 

— TJ.  S.  Oov't  Report. 

You  take  no  risk  in  buying  an  Olds 
Engine,  because  you  are  protected  by 
the  strongest  guarantee  made  by  any 
engine  maker. 

It  is  the  lowest  priced  good  engine  made  by 
a  factory  25  years  in  the  business. 

There  is  an  agent  near  you  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  is  right  and  kept  so. 

We  have  a  liberal  proposition  to  anyone 
wanting  a  good  engine.  _  ,  „  , 

Be  sure  to  write  us  about  it  before  you  buy 
elsewhere 

Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Type  A 
Engines,  3  to  8  h.  p.  and  Type  G  8  to  oO  h.  p. 
for  gasoline  or  distillate. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — '-II  Washington  St. 

Main  Office— 908  Seager  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Boston— 69-75  Washington  St.,  N. 

Philadelphia— 1816  Market  St. 


Cr-  , 


EmtL  ^encies 


Anything  for  emergency  use,  such  as  a 
telephone,  a  revolver  or  a  fire-extinguisher 
must  be ,  above  ally  reliable . 

You  don’t  want  a  telephone  line  that  may 
work  all  right  for  a  social  chat  with  your 
neighbor  and  then  fail  you  when  you  need 
the  doctor  in  a  hurry;  you  want  a  telephone 
that  is  always  reliable.  Buy  and  use  only 

Standard 


BELL 


99  Apparatus  and 
Equipment 


and  have  not 
only  a  fair- 
weather  line, 
but  emergen¬ 
cy  protection. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  In¬ 
formation  on  Rural  and 
Suburban  Equipment 

Western 

Electric 

Company 

Largest  Manufacturers  and 
Suppliers  of  all  Apparatus  and 
Equipment  used  in  the  Con¬ 
struction,  Operation  and  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Telephone  Plants. 


ff 


a 


o 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta 
Harrisburg 
Pittsburg 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
Chicago 
St.  Paul 


Des  Moines 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Omaha 
Denver 
Salt  Lake  City 
Seatile 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


Northern  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd 
Montreal  Winnipeg 

Use  Address  Nearest  You 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 


likethis  saw  saws 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  oil  14 ^2  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know Jiow 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


£2  NO  MOREyjP* 
^USEFORjgjl 

<pw  wgm 


—^sfSjj’sENO  FOR  5 
CIRCULARS TOTHEriL 

^  CUTAWAY  g 
m  HARROW  COo 

ft/  HIGGANUM  CONN^ 
U.  S.A.  ■*-- 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  tlie  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow. 
1  a  traek  6  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will 
^  plow  a  new  cut  forest.  His 
1  double  action  Cutaway  Harrow 
\  keeps  land  true,  moves  1,600  tons 
jof  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

•P  Mala  Bt>,  Illgfanoas,  Can. 


andlast  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
b  raced— absol  utely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  Wemakethese 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  andsuceesssful 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make$5  to  $15  A  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  huskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks ,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


27  Fargo  Street 


Batavia.  Ill.,  (J.  S.  A» 


still  in  good  condition  in  England  and 
Wales.  Will  any  other  roof  last  one - 
tenth  as  long?  Their  cost  is  only  a 
trifle  more  than  short-lived  roofing. 

Write  to-day  for  book  and  particulars 
regarding 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs, 

giving  name  of  your  local  roofer. 


YOU  CAN  SEE 

SLATE  ROOFS 

500  YEARS  OLD 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Stability  of  Page  Fence 


Kvery  Png©  Pone©  is  woven  of  large*  strong, 
high-carbon  spring-steel  wire  of  our  own  manu¬ 
facture.  Its  power  of  resistance  is  greater 
than  any  other  fence,  because  every  horizontal 
strand  is  coiled  spring  and  acts  accordingly 
under  strain.  This  Spring  keeps  Pag©  Bence 
always  rigid  at  top  and  hot  tom*  There  are 
other  features  you  should  know  about  Page 
Fence— write  for  catalog  and  folder. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  716*  Adrian,  Mich 


DOM  TOUT  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

alcohol  engine,  1  perlor  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power. 

-  -  *  "  ^ilckly,  easily  started.  Vlbratlonpractlcally 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costtf 


THE  OLD-TIME  FARM  BOY. 

Not  a  $25,000  Beauty. 

What  would  the  boys  of  to-day  think  of  the  way 
the  country  boys  lived  60  and  70  years  ago,  or  even 
40  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  a  boy?  At  the 
age  of  six  we  boys  (I  speak  more  especially  about 
boys,  as  there  were  no  girls  in  our  family)  began  to 
have  our  regular  chores  to  do.  At  seven  we  began 
to  milk,  and  at  the  age  of  10  we  were 
expected  to  be  out  at  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  do  our  share  of  the  milking, 
feed  the  pigs  and  calves,  eat  our  break¬ 
fast  and  away  to  the  field  (no  compul¬ 
sory  educational  laws  in  those  days) 
driving  oxen  to  plow,  or  harrowing  with 
an  old  40-tooth  drag;  hoeing  corn,  for 
it  must  be  hoed  at  least  three  times. 

We  boys  at  10  were  expected  to  hoe  a 
hill  and  skip  a  hill  to  keep  up  with  the 
men ;  fetch  the  water  for  the  men  to 
drink,  and  ride  the  old  mare  to  culti¬ 
vate,  for  the  man  who  held  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  must  have  a  boy  to  ride  the  horse, 
but  he  must  not  let  her  step  on  a  hill 
of  corn,  for  if  he  did,  the  whole  field 
was  thought  to  have  gone  to  ruin.  I 
wonder  what  the  farmers  of  those  days 
would  have  thought  to  see  the  farmers 
of  to-day  gliding  through  the  cornfield 
with  a  two-horse,  double-row  cultivator 
doing  the  work  of  six  men. 

The  boys  of  those  days  had  to  work. 

The  majority  of  farmers  seemed  to 
think  that  all  a  boy  was  created  for  was 
what  work  they  could  get  out  of  him ; 
that  a  boy  ever  became  tired  was  some¬ 
thing  against  the  laws  of  nature;  if  he 
lagged,  he  was  lazy.  The  school  days 
of  the  farmer  boys  of  those  times  were 
from  about  December  first  to  April  first, 
but  mind  you,  we  were  expected  to  go 
to  the  barn  evenings  and  husk  corn  un¬ 
til  the  husking  was  all  done.  After 
that  was  done,  then  for  the  apples,  for 
about  75  to  100  bushels  must  be  pared, 
quartered  and  cored,  and  strung  on 
strings  with  the  rib  of  an  old  umbrella 
for  a  needle,  and  hung  up  behind  the 
kitchen  stove  to  dry.  This  work  was 
all  done  evenings.  About  two  or  three 
bushels  were  considered  to  be  a  fair 
evening’s  work.  Oh,  yes,  we  used  to 
have  corn  huskings  and  apple  parings. 

It  broke  the  monotony,  and  we  young¬ 
sters  had  lots  of  fun,  but  I  guess  the 
boys  of  to-day  would  think  it  was 
father  tame  sport,  for  now  the  hotels 
and  saloons  have  more  attractions.  The 
average  farmer’s  boy  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  more  money  spent  on  him 
in  one  year  than  the  boy  of  50  years  ago 
had  in  his  entire  boyhood  days.  There 
was  not  even  a  $1,000  boy  in  those  days. 

At  the  ages  of  nine  and  10  respective¬ 
ly  my  brother  and  I  rode  our  old  bob¬ 
tailed  mare,  “Slippery  Jane,”  to  school. 


neighbor’s,  and  who  rode  to  and  from  school  with  us. 
The  neighbor  was  a  relative  of  the  family,  and  he 
told  us  that  our  people  had  all  gone  away  early  in 
the  day,  as  a  near  relative  of  the  family  had  died,  and 
that  we  must  hurry  home  and  do  up  the  chores,  which 
consisted  of  about  40  head  of  cattle  to  care  for,  also 
horses,  hogs,  hens  and  various  other  things.  Our 
neighbor  relative  told  us  to  hurry  home,  do  up  the 
chores,  eat  our  supper,  be  careful  of  fire,  and  get  to 


NO  DOG  NEEDED  ON  THIS  FARM.  Fig.  46G. 


A  PRIZE  CANADIAN  CLYDESDALE.  Fig.  467.  See'  Page  »:;0. 


a  distance  of  two  miles.  What  would  the  boys  of 
this  age  think  to  see  two  such  youngsters  astride  of 
one  horse?  But  as  we  became  a  little  older  we  drove 
her  hitched  to  father’s  old  pung.  In  connection  with 
this  I  never  shall  forget  an  incident,  although  it  was 
a  very  common  occurrence  for  boys  of  those  days  to 
be  left  alone  and  with  the  care  of  the  premises.  My 
brother  was  10  and  I  11  years  old.  We  came  from 
school  one  very  cold,  stormy  night  in  February.  We 
stopped  on  our  way  to  leave  a  girl  who  lived  at  a 


bed  early,  and  get  up  early  next  morning,  do  up  the 
chores,  give  our  cowhide  boots  a  fresh  coat  of  grease 
and  make  ready  to  go  to  the  funeral  of  the  relative 
where  our  people  had  gone  the  day  before.  Well, 
we  trudged  home  as  fast  as  we  could  hurry  the  old 
mare,  the  snow  was  falling  fast,  and  a  stiff  wind' 
was  coming  up  in  the  west.  Our  home  was  a  mile 
from  the  main  highway,  and  over  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  neighbor,  and  in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
heavy  timber.  We  arrived  home  to  find  it  deserted 


except  for  our  old  shepherd  dog,  Jim,  and  the  house 
as  cold  as  an  iceberg.  You  can  bet  we  were  not 
very  long  in  doing  up  those  chores  and  getting  our¬ 
selves  tucked  away  in  bed.  It  seems  that  I  can  hear 
now  the  wind  howl  around  that  old-fashioned  Dutch 
house  up  there  on  the  hill  that  cold  and  stormy 
night.  The  next  morning  we  were  up  bright  and 
early  to  make  ready  for  our  journey,  some  five  or  six 
miles  away.  Our  neighbor  relative  came  and  helped 
us  some  about  chores,  so  we  could  get 
started  as  early  as  possible,  as  the 
funeral  was  to  be  quite  early,  for  the 
body  was  to  be  shipped  by  railroad.  At 
last  we  were  off  with  old  “Slippery  Jane” 
hitched  to  the  pung,  but  the  high  wind 
of  the  night  before  had  piled  the  snow 
mountains  high,  and  our  passage  was 
necessarily  very  slow.  We  tipped  over 
no  less  than  16  times,  and  had  the  old 
mare  so  deeply  in  the  snow  that  we 
were  obliged  to  shovel  her  out  as  many 
times,  but  at  last  we  reached  our  desti¬ 
nation.  This  is  practically  the  life  the 
farmer  beys  of  our  section  lived  away 
back  in  the  sixties.  Fig.  468  shows  two 
characteristic  boys  of  that  period. 

F.  D.  SQUIERS. 

CITY  MAN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
High  Price  for  Western  Land. 

Your  reply  to  the  questions  of  the 
Ohio  man,  under  heading  “City  Man  in 
the  Country,”  page  797,  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  me  and  no  doubt  will  be  to 
hundreds  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  your  remark  that  the  desirable 
parts  of  the  West  are  rapidly  becoming 
high-priced,  not  because  of  rapid  buying 
by  real  users,  but  from  the  buying  and 
holding  of  speculators,  who  think  they 
see  in  the  future  a  swarm  of  buyers 
from  the  East  as  the  fruits  of  flowery 
advertising.  Especially  is  this  the  fact 
in  southern  California  where,  owing  to 
persistent  advertising,  commissions  and 
speculating  profits,  the  ordinary  small 
ranches  in  my  opinion  are  far  beyond 
profit-earning  prices,  even  at  the  present 
high  prices  of  produce.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Los  Angeles  this  whole  terri¬ 
tory  lacks  the  factory  markets  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and  very  few  towns  get 
the  benefit  of  the  tourist  trade  without 
shipping  and  commission  charges,  which 
are  high.  Near  these  towns  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  would  purchase  a  very 
small  piece  of  land.  There  is  no  fruit 
which  gives  you  two  crops  per  year,  and 
very  few  vegetables  more  than  one  crop. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
irrigation,  the  high  price  of  land,  the 
small  fluctuating  markets,  high  trans¬ 
portation  and  commission  charges,  and 
a  very  uncertain  climate  for  growing 
crops,  the  person  with  small  capital  in 
the  Eastern  States  should  thoroughly 

post  himself  before  leaving  the  eastern 

country  at  this  time  to  try  ranching  here.  L.  c.  s. 
California. 

A  Typical  New  York  Case. 

In  reply  to  city  man  of  Ohio  and  others,  I  will  say 
they  can  succeed  in  such  a  section  as  this  at  least, 

and  should  they  want  to  make  trial  I  will  take  an 

honest,  industrious  man.  The  business  is  gardening. 
Summer  boarders  and  poultry  raising.  I  have  a  fine 

location  here,  best  of  markets,  get  best  prices,  as  the 

trade  is  mainly  with  campers  and  the  hotels.  I  am 
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selling  eggs  put  down  in  water-glass  at  r?0  cents,  and 
they  are  as  fresh,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  as  those 
direct  from  hen.  Any  person  who  will  use  capital 
can  have  one-half  interest  of  proceeds,  the  use  of 
74  acres  of  land,  buildings,  etc.  D.  r.  b. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  Man  Made  It  Go. 

Mr.  Cosgrove’s  article  is  interesting.  I  consider 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  reply  very  unfair  to  the  city  man  who 


FARM  BOYS  OF  40  YEARS  AGO.  Fig.  468. 

intends  to  make  the  country  his  home.  Instead  of 
giving  his  first  year’s  experience,  as  he  should,  that 
the  beginner  may  know  what  to  expect,  he  gives  his 
14  years.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  city  man  to 
hear  my  first  year’s  experience  on  a  farm,  after 
spending  30  years  in  the  drug  business.  First,  I  will 
state  what  I  have  thus  far  gathered.  1  have  202 
bushels  of  potatoes,  110  bushels  of  rye,  S2  bushels  of 
oats,  125  bushels  of  apples,  20  tons  of  hay;  corn  and 
vegetables  are  still  out.  I  have  11  acres  in  corn,  but 
corn  crop  is  short  on  account  of  dry  weather.  I 
started  with  $2,700.  I  own  72  acres  of  land,  all  paid 
for.  My  stock  consists  of  four  cows,  three  heifers, 
two  horses,  seven  hogs,  50  hens  and  19  turkeys.  I 
came  here  August  15,  1900,  with  a  determination  to 
make  it  go  if  possible.  I  do  not  know  what  others 
may  think;  however,  I  do  know  that  we  will  not 
go  hungry  this  coming  Winter.  If  the  city  man  buys 
a  farm  near  a  good  market  and  is  willing  to  work, 
uses  good  judgment,  there  is  no  danger  that  he  will 


THE  SORREL  TREE  IN  BLOOM.  Fio.  409. 
Sec  Ruraltsms,  page  922. 


not  make  it  a  success.  He  will  find  reverses  the  first 
few  years,  I  have  had  mine,  to  the  benefit  of  my 
future  experience.  One  thing  to  remember  is  that 
others  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  your  inex¬ 
perience.  c.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  seems  to  me  a  man  who  thinks  he  can  buy  a 
farm  and  stock  it  for  $2,000  would  better  obtain  some 
figures  before  he  starts.  It  will  cost  him  for  horses, 


T'1-ILC  RUFiAL,  NEW-YORKER 

vehicles,  sleds,  cows  and  tools  over  $1,000,  at  the 
very  least,  and  even  if  he  can  buy  a  farm  for  $1,000 
he  would  then  have  all  his  capital  exhausted.  One 
of  my  friends  told  me  once  it  didn’t  cost  anything 
for  a  farmer  to  raise  chickens.  If  he  could  see 
our  grain  bills  he  would  be  surprised.  f.  c.  c. 

Maine.  _ 

THE  DAIRY  FARM  FERTILITY  PROBLEM. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  what  elements  of  plant 
food  arc  lost  in  dairy  farming  where  the  entire  milk 
is  sold.  At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  ac¬ 
curate  records  are  kept  showing  how  much  milk  is 
sold  and  what  grain  is  bought.  During  the  year  be¬ 
tween  April  1,  1905,  and  April  1,  1906,  34  cows  gave 
217,661.6  pounds  of  milk.  Figured  at  the  average 
analysis,  this  means  that  the  milk  took  away  from 
the  farm  1,240  pounds  of  nitrogen,  416  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  348  pounds  of  potash.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
about  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  of  potash  was  sent 
away  in  the  milk.  There  was  a  gain  in  the  nitrogen 
through  the  clover,  cow  peas  and  Alfalfa  grown  on 
the  farm,  and  a  gain  of  all  three  elements  in  the  pur¬ 
chased  feed.  The  following  table  shows  just  what 


this  was : 

Phosphoric 

Feeds  Pounds  Nitrogen  Potash  acid 

Wheat  bran  . 29,360  722.8  411  827.9 

Brewers’  grains  ....  8,500  312.8  73.1  90.1 

Homlnv  meal .  4,640  77  36.2  68.1 

Cornmeal  .  1,550  29.8  5.3  13 

Cotton-seed,  meal  ...  2,475  177.2  50.7  70.8 

Distillers’  grains  ..  .12,360  556.2  38.3  73.4 

Gluten  feed  . 10,045  419.1  37.2  72.4 


Total  .  2,344.3  651.8  1,215.7 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  chief  gain  through 
grain  feed  is  nitrogen.  There  is  only  half  as  much 
phosphoric  acid,  and  only  about  one-quarter  as  much 
potash  added  in  the  grain.  That  is  one  reason  why 
on  most  dairy  farms  where  clover  is  grown  potash  and 
acid  phosphate  make  an  excellent  fertilizer,  while  but 
little  nitrogen  except  that  in  the  manure  is  needed. 


A  FLY-BY-NIGHT  APPLE  MAN. 

In  a  recent  issue  1  saw  a  note  about  the  western 
apple  market.  A  man  from  Chicago  came 
here  early  in  the  season,  giving  the  name  of 
George  T.  Posey ;  he  looked  over  the  apple 
crop,  getting  men  to  buy  the  crop  for  $2  per  barrel  for 
him.  Later  a  man  named  J.  P.  Begy  came  on  to 
look  out  for  the  packing  and  shipping.  They  had 
shipped  a  number  of  carloads  and  a  large  lot  were 
bought,  quite  a  number  all  packed,  when  all  at  once 
Mr.  Begy  took  the  cars,  writing  back  after  about  a 
half  day’s  ride  that  he  should  not  come  back,  and  we 
were  to  look  out  for  the  load  on  the  track  to  pay 
the  packers.  The  men  who  say  they  demanded  the 
pay  at  every  load  got  it  all  right,  but  I  had  landed 
52  barrels  and  had  26  more  when  they  said  the  car 
was  ready  to  load.  The  people  estimate  that  they  have 
got  $800  or  $1,000  out  of  us,  as  there  were  a  number 
of  others  who  got  caught  same  as  I  did.  The  apples 
were  shipped  to  Mr.  Posey,  but  one  of  the  buyers  tells 
me  that  the  firm  is  Golden  &  Co.  Could  you  tell  me 
about  this  concern?  p.  T. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  never  heard  of  any  of  these 
apple  buyers  and  do  not  find  their  names  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  directories.  It  looks  like  an  old  game  which 
lias  been  worked  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
buyers  are  plausible  talkers  and  usually  pay  for  part 
of  the  fruit  to  avoid  suspicion. 

THE  FARMER’S  TELEPHONE. 

Farmers  get  more  good  out  of  their  telephones  than 
almost  any  other  class  of  patrons  do.  To  them  the 
telephone  is  not  only  a  business  convenience  but  a 
means  of  social  intercourse  as  well.  It  has  often  pro¬ 
tected  their  property  from  injury,  and  even  saved  the 
lives  of  their  wives  and.  children.  Not  long  ago  a 
farmer  was  called  to  his  window  by  the  sound  of  gal¬ 
loping  hoofs;  and,  looking  out,  saw  a  pair  of  run¬ 
away  horses  dash  past,  whirling  along  a  buggy  con¬ 
taining  two  frightened  and  helpless  women.  Being 
a  quick-witted  man,  he  wasted  no  time  in  useless  at¬ 
tempt  at  pursuit,  but  rushed  to  his  telephone  and  told 
a  neighbor  living  some  distance  down  the  road  what 
was  coming.  This  neighbor,  as  the  farmer  knew, 
had  a  crew  of  men  employed  near  his  house,  and 
when  the  runaways  reached  that  point  they  met  a 
line  of  strong  and  courageous  fellows  who  stopped 
them,  rescuing  the  women  from  otherwise  certain 
death. 

Another  man,  in  whose  house  a  telephone  had  just 
been  placed,  found  immediate  and  priceless  employ¬ 
ment  for  it  in  calling  a  doctor  to  attend  his  only 
son,  suddenly  stricken  with  a  deadly  disease.  The 
difference  in  time  between  what  would  have  been 
the  utmost  speed  of  a  mounted  messenger  and  the 
instantaneous  summons  of  the  telephone  proved  to 
be  the  difference  between  the  saving  and  the  losing  of 
that  young  man’s  life.  Many  isolated  sets  of  farm 


.  December  21, 

buildings  have  been  preserved  from  destruction  by 
fire  through  the  use  of  the  telephone,  which  called 
the  neighbors  out  of  their  sleep  almost  as  soon  as 
the  flames  were  discovered. 

In  other  ways,  less  striking  but  nevertheless 
highly  useful,  the  farmer  finds  his  telephone  an  in¬ 
valuable  assistance.  It  often  happens  that  his  home 
market  is  glutted  with  some  particular  kind  of  pro¬ 
duce  which  would  obtain  quick  sales  in  other  places 
a  few  miles  distant.  The  telephone  user  soon  dis¬ 
covers  where  these  places  are.  Again,  if  he  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  lines  of  the  general  Bell  system  he  can 
have  the  prices  current  of  the  nearest  great  market 
telephoned  to  him  whenever  he  desires  and  thus  be 
prepared  with  a  full  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  to  meet  the  wily  traveling  buyer.  But  these 
advantages  are  not  to  he  had  by  the  subscriber  to  a 


A  WELL-BRED  CORNFIELD.  Fig.  470. 


small  local  company  which  is  connected  with  nothing 
and  runs  nowhere — a  telephonic  island,  cut  off  on 
every  side  from  the  mainland  of  a  great  national 
system.  The  farmer  who  is  served  by  such  a  com¬ 
pany  and  knows  he  is  not  getting  the  worth  of  his 
money  must  envy  the  farmer  who  may  at  any  time  be 
put  in  communication  with  any  place  which  is 
reached  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  or  Buffalo. 

_ F.  RICE,  JR. 


SEEING  THE  WEST. 

Last  Spring  a  young  man  hi  New  Jersey  asked  for  ad¬ 
vice  about  a  sight-seeing  trip  through  the  West.  We 
advised  him  to  work  his  way  from  place  to  place  as  a 
hired  man.  Now  we  have  his  report.  You  see  this  young 
man  comes  back  East  finally  : 

“I  have  just  returned,  after  an  absence  of  over  four 
months.  The  trip  has  been  a  success.  I  made  nearly 
enough  money  by  working  to  pay  my  expenses  and  I 
think  the  trip  will  prove  a  great  help  to  ine  in  many 
ways.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  country  and  many 
wonderful  works  of  Nature,  and  also  got  a  good  idea  of 
the  way  work  is  done  In  the  West.  On  my  way  out  I 
stopped  off  at  Alhauy,  Niagara  Falls,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver,  and  on  my  way  home  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Kansas  City  and  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  1 
arrived  at  Kansas  City  July  3  on  my  way  out  and  went 


THE  SEED  CORN  TESTER.  Fig.  471. 


to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  and 
was  sent  that  night  with  a  party  of  60  others  to  lloising- 
ton,  Kansas.  Long  before  we  arrived  at  our  destination 
the  farmers  from  miles  around  came  to  meet  us  and  we 
were  all  engaged  before  we  arrived  at  Ifoisington.  After 
working  at  harvesting,  thrashing  anti  plowing  in  Kansas 
for  about  two  months  I  went  to  Elbert,  Colo.,  about  50 
miles  south  of  Denver,  where  I  again  worked  at  harvest¬ 
ing  and  thrashing.  I  think  the  wages  during  harvest 
were  better  than  ever  this  year  in  Kansas.  I  got  $3  a  day 
and  hoard.”  a.  w.  f. 


1007. 
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APPLE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

CULTIVATION  OR  MULCH  ? 

An  Important  Experiment. 

Part  VI. 

From  what  Mr.  Hi  tellings  said  last  week  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  may  lose  track  of  the  true  reason  for 
this  orchard  experiment  unless  we  stick  to  it.  Here 
was  an  orchard  much  like  hundreds  of  others  In 
western  New  York.  It  was  doing  well  under  high 
tillage.  The  argument  is  made  that  all  this  high 
tillage  is  unnecessary,  so  half  the  orchard  is  seeded  to 
grass  and  “mulched” — that  is,  the  grass  is  cut  and  left 
on  the  ground.  Without  any  question  this  seeding  to 
grass  and  “mulching”  has  injured  the  orchard.  While 
I  think  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  lime  would  have 
enabled  the  "mulched”  part  to  make  a  better  showing 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  result.  If  a  man 
has  an  orchard  under  high  tillage,  and  it  is  doing 
well  it  would  seem  to  me  a  mistake,  as  judged  by  this 
experiment,  to  seed  it  down  permanently.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Collamer,  Mr. 
Tenny,  Mr.  Albert  Wood  and  others  who  can  be 
ranked  as  experts.  These  men  have  tried  mulching, 
and  some  have  used  stable  manure  in  addition.  Yet 
all  have  gone  back  to  thorough  culture.  Some  of 
them  let  the  orchard  “rest”  in  an  off  year  by  letting 
the  grass  and  weeds  grow  with  one  or  more  clippings. 

I  his  adds  vegetable  matter  so  that  the  land  responds 
better  to  culture.  I  saw  some  of  these  “resting”  or¬ 
chards. 

And  yet  I  am  getting  letters  from  fruit  growers 
who  say  that  this  experiment  docs  not,  after  all,  prove 
anything  against  the  true  mulch  method.  My  idea 
of  a  true  mulched  orchard  is  one  where  the  trees  are 
planted  in  sod  with  the  roots  closely  pruned,  and  the 
grass  cut  and  piled  around  the  trees  until  they  are 
of  good  size.  That  is  what  Mr.  Hitch- 
ings  advocates,  and  it  is  evident  that 
such  an  orchard  would  be  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  one  where  the  trees  were 
planted  in  large  holes  and  cultivated 
from  the  start.  I  wish  the  Station  had 
taken  another  orchard  in  sod,  plowed 
and  cultivated  half  of  it,  and  used  on 
the  other  half  a  dressing  of  fertilizer 
equal  in  value  to  the  cost  of  culture,  and 
cut  the  grass  for  mulching.  I  think 
this  would  have  been  a  better  object 
lesson,  for  improvement  is  always  more 
striking  than  degeneracy.  The  Auchter 
orchard  should  convince  any  good  fruit 
grower  in  western  New  York  that  it 
would  he  folly  for  him  to  stop  high  cul¬ 
ture  and.  seed  to  grass.  Yet  the  great 
majority  of  orchards  in  that  section  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  in  sod.  Would  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  these  orchards  be  as  great  as 
the  degeneracy  in  the  other?  If  so  it 
would  he  a  greater  inducement  for  men 
to  improve  the  sod  orchards.  You  may 
ride  for  miles  through  western  New 
York  and  pick  out  by  the  color  of  their 
foliage  the  well-tilled  and  fertilized  orchards  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  left  in  sod  and  uncared  for.  lias 
anyone  up  there  taken  an  orchard  in  permanent  sod, 
manured  or  fertilized  it  well  and  cut  the  grass  for 
mulch  and  also  pruned  and  sprayed  it  well?  If  so 
what  has  the  orchard  done,  and  would  it  pay  to 
plow  and  till  such  an  orchard?  1  suggest  that  100 
or  more  of  us  get  together  for  an  experiment.  Let 
us  take  a  sod  orchard  of  fair  size — plow  half  of  it 
up  ‘and  cultivate  and  invest  the  cost  of  this  culture  in 
fertilizers  for  the  other  half,  and’  leave  all  the  grass 
on  the  ground.  I  have  one  orchard  of  400  peach  trees 
four  years  old,  and  one  of  about  .500  apple  trees  five 
years  old.  I  am  willing  to  plow  up  a  fair  part  of 
each  as  an  experiment. 

I  asked  Prof.  Hedrick  why,  in  his  opinion,  the 
tilled  part  of  the  Auchter  orchard  is  so  much  better 
than  the  other.  Naturally  all  he  can  give  is  a  theory 
based  upon  careful  studies  of  the  soil.  During  the 
season  50  samples  of  soil  from  each  side  of  the 
orchard  were  taken  for  analysis.  This  'will  include 
the  temperature,  the  amount  of  moisture  present,  the 
plant  food  and  studies  of  the  bacteria.  I  hope  some 
of  these  samples  were  taken  from  the  soil  near  those 
stone-wall  trees. 

The  analyses  of  these  soils  are  not  yet  ready,  but 
Prof.  Hedrick  believes  that  the  tilled  soil  held  more 
moisture  than  the  sod.  In  answer  to  this  it  will  be 
said  bv  the  “mulchers”  that  in  the  past  dry  season 
the  growing  grass  took  large  amounts  of  moisture 
from  the  soil,  and  that  in  three  years  from  seeding 
the  soil  has  not  become  filled  with  humus  so  as  to 
hold  the  moisture  as  an  old  sod  would.  In  a  wetter 
season  there  would  not  have  been  this  difference,  but 
this  year  the  thorough  tillage  was  without  doubt 
superior  to  the  mulch.  Again,  the  soil  examinations 
appear  to  show  that  what  are  known  as  the  “activities 


of  the  soil,"  that  is,  the  chemical  and  biological 
changes,  go  on  to  better  advantage  in  the  tilled  .soil. 
VVe  can  all  understand  that  thorough  culture  by  ad¬ 
mitting  light  and  air  would  hasten  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  and  help  break  up  the  soil.  I  have 
felt  that  there  were  more  insects,  like  earthworms, 
and  more  bacteria  at  work  in  the  sod.  In  fact  I 
have  believed  that  the  great  accumulation  of  worms 
and  other  insects,  and  the  work  they  do  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  superior  growth  of  trees  along  a 
stone  wall.  When  we  put  a  door  or  even  a  board 
on  top  of  the  soil  we  find  that  place,  after  a  time, 
full  of  wormholes  and  crowded  with  insects.  Much 
the  same  is  true  of  soil  under  flat  stones,  and  boys 
know  where  they  go  to  find  worms  for  bait.  Yet,  1 
understand  Prof.  Hedrick  to  say  that  there  were  more 
insects  in  the  tilled  part  of  this  orchard  than  in  the 
sod.  Another  reason  given  is  that  the  tilled  soil 
showed  a  higher  temperature  than  the  sod.  Tempera¬ 
ture  records  were  taken  three*  times  a  week  through 
the  season,  and  these  show  that  the  soil  on  the  tilled 
part  was  about  one  degree  warmer  at  six  inches,  and 
two  degrees  warmer  at  12  inches  deep.  Now  right 
here  I  want  to  know  about  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  near  those  stone  walls.  I  have  never  taken  ac¬ 
curate  records,  but  1  believe  such  soil  is  cooler,  and 
I  believe  this  is  one  reason  why  my  stone  wall  trees 
do  so  well.  '1'he  soil  on  our  hills  often  bakes  hard 
in  a  dry  Summer,  and  becomes  too  hot  for  comfort. 

I  think  at  such  times  the  sod  is  cooler,  and  that 
seems  to  me  an  argument  in  favor  of  mulch  in  our 
locality.  1  think  too  that  this  may  explain  why,  with 
us,  the  peach  does  not  seem  to  do  so  well  under  mulch 
as  the  apple  does.  The  peach  evidently  needs  a 
warmer  soil  to  do  its  best.  I  think  also  that  when 
we  know  all  about  this'  mulch  method  we  shall  find 
that  varieties  of  apples  differ  somewhat  in  their  soil 
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SAMPLES  OF  CORN  FROM  TESTED  SEED.  Fig.  472. 


requirements,  and  that  some  are  naturally  better  in  a 
cultivated  soil.  Prof.  Hedrick  gives  two  other 
reasons  for  the  behavior  of  the  tilled  field,  but  we 
will  leave  them  till  next  week.  h.  w.  c. 

TESTED  CORN  IN  OHIO. 

'1  lie  field  was  an  old  upland,  said  to  he  very  poor, 
and  had  been  pastured  for  years  because*  it  was  not 
considered  profitable  to  farm  it  in  cultivated  crops. 
I  he  field  contained  about  20  acres,  was  well-drained 
naturally,  yet  was  not  rough  or  hilly.  The  farm  had 
been  leased  to  tenants  for  over  20  years,  but  none 
would  plow  this  field,  and  thus  its  reputation  for 
poorness  grew  from  year  to  year.  However,  Frank 
Boyham,  the  present  tenant,  did  not  believe  the  field 
was  as  poor  as  represented,  and  beside  had  a  few 
ideas  of  his  own.  During  the  late  Winter  a  few  loads 
of  manure  were  spread  on  some  of  the  thin  places, 
especially  where  the  soil  was  inclined  to  wash,  but 
the  field  in  general  was  left  as  it  was.  The  sod  was 
old,  root-bound  and  rather  heavy.  The  field  was 
plowed  in  March  and  April,  and  during  the  back¬ 
ward  weather  in  May  was  well  worked  down  and 
finally  planted  about  May  22.  Just  before  planting 
the  field  was  fertilized  with  commercial  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributed  by  means  of  a  fertilizer  wheat  drill;  then 
when  the  corn  was  planted  more  fertilizer  was  used, 
making  a  total  of  something  less  than  200  pounds 
per  acre.  The  fertilizer  carried  nitrogen,  three  per 
cent ;  phosphoric  acid,  eight  per  cent ;  potash,  four 
per  cent ;  costing  about  $20  per  ton,  or  about  $4  per 
acre.  Mr.  Boyham  had  been  selecting  for  a  number 
of  years  i  very  excellent  strain  of  Clarage  corn,  which 
produced  from  one  to  three  fine  ears  to  the  stalk. 
He  had  always  been  careful  to  gather  his  seed  early 
and  to  dry  and  store  it  before  freezing  weather,  but 
he  was  not  yet  satisfied.  Our  corn  crop  of  1906 


was  very  bad  for  seed,  as  many  of  the  ears  had 
heated  at  cutting  time,  and  so  the  vitality  was  im¬ 
paired,  but  yet  the  ears  looked  good.  Mr.  Boyham 
decided  to  test  his  seed  corn,  and  constructed  the 
apparatus  shown  in  big.  471  for  testing  the  corn 
while  in  the  ear.  It  is  modeled  after  a  design  by 
Prof.  Holden  and  holds  196  ears  in  the  rack,  and 
in  the  tray  below  arc  a  corresponding  number  of 
spaces,  in  each  of  which  five  grains  from  each  of  the 
ears  above  are  planted  in  actual  soil  and  germinated 
under  natural  conditions.  The  spaces  in  both  rack 
and  tray  are  numbered  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  mistakes.  The  spaces  in  both  rack 
and  tray  are  about  2J^  inches  square,  and  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  small  wires  stretched  across,  and  in  the 
rack  a  double  set  of  wires  are  used  so  as  to  support 
the  ears  properly.  As  but  five  grains  were  used  in 
the  test,  in  case  everyone  did  not  send  up  a  strong 
vigorous  sprout  the  ear  from  which  they  were  taken 
was  discarded.  Even  if  but  one  grain  failed  out  of 
five  the  germinating  value  of  that  ear  is  only  80 
per  cent,  which  is  far  too  small,  so  the  only  safe 
course  is  to  discard  such  ears.  As  a  result  of  the  test¬ 
ing  Mr.  Boyham  discarded  nearly  one-half  his  seed 
corn,  which  he  fed  to  the  hogs. 

May  and  early  June  of  1907  were  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible,  as  to  weather,  for  the  germination  of  planted 
corn.  Many  fields  here  were  planted  over,  and  others 
were  .but  little  better  than  half  a  stand.  I  saw  Mr. 
Boyham’s  corn  in  August  and  the  stand  was  the 
nearest  perfection  I  had  seen  for  several  years,  and 

much  better  than  anything  T  had  seen  elsewhere  in 

1907,  which  certainly  speaks  highly  for  the  tested  seed 
corn.  In  a  part  of  another  field  of  20  acres  un¬ 
tested  seed  corn  was  used  as  a  check,  and  here  the 

much  poorer  stand  was  plainly  evident ;  so  as  may  be 
guessed  Mr.  Boyham  is  quite  enthusiastic  as  to  the 
value  of  testing  seed  corn.  This  field 
has  been  a  practical  object  lesson  to  the 
neighbors,  and  as  both  fields  are  ad¬ 
jacent  to  a  much-traveled  pike,  many 
persons  from  a  distance,  as  well  as 
nearby,  have  stopped  to  inquire  the  par¬ 
ticulars  about  this  field  of  corn.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  looked  well  in  August,  when  pic¬ 
ture  shown  in  Fig.  470  was  taken.  A 
lot  of  pumpkin  vines  will  be  noticed  in 
the  picture,  and  these  yielded  a  good 
crop  also,  though  pumpkins  were  nearly 
a  failure  here  in  other  fields. 

Early  in  September  Mr.  Boyham  de¬ 
cided  to  enter  some  of  this  corn  at  the 
Chicago  Corn  Show,  but  as  the  date 
of  the  show  was  so  early  (October  5-19) 
and  our  season  backward  and  cool  it 
seemed  improbable  that  any  corn  would 
mature  in  time  to  get  dry  and  sound 
enough  to  send  to  the  exposition.  With 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat  the  corn  was 
dried  all  right  and  a*  10-ear  sample 
won  a  prize  of  $15,  which  was  sixth 
in  the  class  of  corn  other  than  yellow 
or  white  open  to  Ohio  contestants.  Fig. 
472  shows  six  ears  which  are  a  fair  sample  of  Mr. 
Boyham’s  corn.  The  third  ear  from  the  right  is  of 
the  type  that  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  found 
to  yield  the  best  in  the  ear-to-row  corn  breeding 
tests.  .  Ear  No.  2  has  the  deepest  grains,  which  are 
inch  in  length.  This  ear  is  9 1/2  inches  long,  7'/> 
inches  in  circumference  and  20-rowed.  Each  car  holds 
about  1,000  large,  deep  grains,  with  large  germs.  These 
six  ears  weigh  0J/f  pounds,  which  is  a  little  over  one 
pound  each.  Mr.  Boyham  informs  me  that  the  yield 
of  this  field  is  easily  so  bushels  per  acre,  and  that 
the  stand  as  well  as  the  yield  is  very  even  over  the 
entire  field.  Many  of  the  neighbors  have  ordered 
a  testing  apparatus  for  their  own  use  and  a  large 
number  of  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  county 
have  ordered  some  of  this  corn  for  seed 

Now  just  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  size  ot  ear  and  of  the  evenness  of  the  stand  of 
corn  in  the  field.  Suppose  we  plant  our  corn  in 
rows  .'! x/>  feet  apart  and  check  it  or  drill  it  so  that 
we  shall  have  a  stalk  at  least  every  20  inches,  which 
means  over  7,000  stalks  to  the  measured  acre.  If 
every  stalk  shall  produce  one  ear  about  one  pound 
in  weight  then  we  shall  have  a  yield  of  just  100 
bushels  per  acre.  As  our  yields  fall  much  below 
this  it  shows  that  our  ears  do  not  equal  .one  pound 
in  weight  and  that  there  are  not  7,000  stalks  per 
acre,  or  rather,  whatever  the  number  may  be,  that 
thev  are  not  so  distributed  over  the  field  that  each 
stalk  can.  yield  its  one-pound  ear.  Allowing  for  the 
inaccuracies  of  mechanical  planting,  for  the  unavoid¬ 
able  losses  of  some  stalks  and  for  a  few  barren 
stalks,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  oil  the  other 
hand  we  must  allow  for  some  twin-eared  stalks, 
and  as  a  result  we  find  the  yield  of  80  bushel  per 
acre  has  not  fallen  much  short  of  the  ideal.  We 
should  not  be  disappointed  if  we  fall  short  of  perfec¬ 
tion  for  nothing  is  perfect,  and  yet  nothing  is  so 
good  but  what  it  might  be  made  better  if  we  make 
the  effort.  Therefore  if  selection,  proper  curing  and 
the  final  testing  of  seed  corn  shall  help  us  reach  a 
point  near  the  goal  of  perfection  of  yield  we  should 
not  hesitate  in  adopting  these  methods  of  improving 
the  seed  corn.  w.  E.  duckwaix. 

Ohio. 
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(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Bet  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have 
the  chance : 


JOTIIAM  P.  ALLDS.  .  . 

N. 

Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHEIl .. Salamanca, 

N. 

Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCIIOT - 

Niagara  Falls, 

N. 

Y. 

S.  PERCY’  HOOKER. 

N. 

Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . 

N. 

Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH 

. Chatham, 

N. 

Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . 

N. 

Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  .  .  . 

. Syracuse, 

N. 

Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX. . . 

. Auburn, 

N. 

Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROY’D  . 

N. 

Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE... 

East  Schodack, 

N. 

Y. 

Nuts  in  Connecticut. 


O.  A.  D.,  Greenwich,  Conn. — Will  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Persian  walnut  thrive  and  fruit  as 
far  north  as  southern  Connecticut  ?  What  are 
the  best  varieties  of  American  chestnuts  (o 
plant  in  a  commercial  orchard?  What  is  the 
best  system  of  culture  to  follow  in  nut  or¬ 
chards?  What  are  best  varieties  of  foreign 
chestnuts?  I  think  the  nut  industry  even  as 
far  north  as  Connecticut  has  a  future  when 
once  the  subject  is  given  the  attention  it 
desei  ves 

Ans. — The  Persian  or  English  walnut 
is  not  considered  reliable  as  far  north 
as  Connecticut.  The  Normand  Pomeroy 
variety  is  said  to  be  the  hardiest  kind. 
Practically  the  only  commercial  variety 
of  chestnuts  is  the  Paragon,  the  various 
Japanese  varieties  not  being  especially 
hardy,  and  being  very  liable  to  attacks 
of  weevil.  Improved  chestnuts  are  more 
successfully  grafted  on  sprouts  than  if 
set  and  cultivated  like  ordinary  fruit 
orchards.  Combale  is  claimed  to  be  the 
best  foreign  chestnut.  Several  southern 
nursery  firms  make  a  specialty  of  nut 
trees.  One  of  the  most  successful  and 
reliable  is  the  Florida  Nut  Nurseries 
Co.,  Montt •cello,  Fla.,  which  lists  all 
desirable  varieties. 

Mildew  on  Crimson  Rambler. 

TT.  P.,  Columbus,  Gn. — 1.  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  mildew  on  Crimson  Rambler 
roses?  I  have  several  very  large  10-year- 
old  plants  whose  blooms  have  been  ruined  by 
It  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Such 
has  been  the  ease  with  this  rose  wherever 
I  have  seen  it.  Unless  I  can  get  something 
that  will  kill  the  mildew  I  shall  destroy 
what  plants  I  have,  as  many  have  already 
done.  2.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  rid  of 
eel  worms  in  greenhouse  benches?  My 
soil  this  year  is  full  of  them.  Will  they 
affect  Chrysanthemums  growing  in.  such 
soil  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Crimson  Rambler  rose  is 
very  subject  to  mildew  if  planted  where 
the  foliage  is  at  all  shaded,  or  where 
air  drainage  is  deficient.  This  is  the 
greatest  defect  of  an  otherwise  splendid 
rose.  If  possible,  it  should  always  be 
planted  in  an  eastern  or  southern  ex¬ 
posure,  so  that  it  receives  the  first  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  to  dry  the  dew  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  In  case  your  plant 
is  not  well  situated  in  this  respect,  we 
would  advise  a  free  use  of  powdered 
sulphur  blown  on  the  foliage  with  a 
bellows,  or  powder  gun,  while  still  wet 
with  dew.  This  is  a  preventive  rather 
than  a  cure,  and  must  frequently  be  re¬ 
peated  during  the  growing  season.  It 
is  well  to  make  the  first  application  as 
soon  as  the  young  foliage  comes  out  in 
the  Spring,  and  thus  get  ahead  of  the 
disease,  rather  than  to  wait  until  it  has 
attacked  the  foliage.  2.  The  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  eel-worms  in  the  soil  of 
greenhouse  benches  is  thoroughly  to  ster¬ 
ilize  it  by  heating.  Live  steam  under 
pressure  is  used  for  this  purpose,  send¬ 
ing  it  through  perforated  pipes  buried 
in  the  soil.  It  must  be  heated  enough 
to  cook  a  potato  placed  on  the  surface. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  clear  out  the 
soil  thoroughly,  whitewash  the  benches 
with  thick  hot  lime  solution,  and  re¬ 
place  with  clean,  uninfected  soil  from 
field  or  compost  heap.  Though  not  as 


destructive  on  Chrysanthemums  as  some 
other  plants,  the  eel-worms  have  been 
known  to  infect  them  and  do  consider¬ 
able  damage.  _ 

TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Wife  Retaining  Maiden  Name. 

Does  the  law  recognize  the  right  of  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  to  make  bank  deposits  of  her 
own  money  in  her  maiden  name,  or  to  buy 
bonds,  stocks,  shares,  realty,  etc.,  with  her 
own  money  in  her  maiden  name?  Has  the 
husband  any  legal  equity  in  such  deposits  or 
purchases?  H-  M-  H* 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  a  married 
woman  to  take  the  name  of  her  husband. 

It  is  a  universal  custom  which  society  ex¬ 
pects  and  the  law  sanctions.  This  practice 
would  lead  to  business  confusion.  The  hus¬ 
band  has  no  right,  title  or  interest  in  the 
property  of  his  wife,  except  that  in  most 
States  he  has  a  life  estate  in  her  real  prop¬ 
erty  not  devised  by  her  will,  provided  there 
was  a  child  born  alive,  but  as  she  may  deed 
or  will  it  away  at  any  time  this  life  estate 
seldom  occurs. 

Exemption  of  Pension  Money. 

Suppose  a  soldier  bought  with  pension 
money  a  plot  of  land,  then  with  other 
money  put  up  builldings.  What  about  taxes 
and  levy  by  creditors  then  ?  E.  b.  c. 

Michigan. 

A  pensioner  is  exempted  from  taxation 
and  execution  to  the  extent  of  the  pension 
money  invested  in  the  property.  But  he 
must  first  prove  that  he  received  the  amount 
of  pension  fund  he  claims,  also  that  he  has 
invested  it  in  property  ;  when  this  is  estab¬ 
lished  he  can  claim  exemption  to  that 
extent. 

Trespass  Over  Fence  Line. 

S  has  been  pushing  his  line  fence  on  to 
my  land  until  it  is  several  yards  from  the 
line  found  by  a  recent  survey.  I  have 
built  my  half  on  the  surveyed  line,  S  tore 
it  down  and  brings  suit.  I  have  complained 
of  his  trespass  from  time  to  time.  What 
are  my  rights?  Also  what  is  the  law  as 
to  barb  wire  for  line  fences?  b. 

New  York. 

The  first  step  is  to  learn  the  location 
of  the  exact  line  by  searching  the  deeds  of 
both  farms  and  by  a  survey.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  an  error  in  the  description  in 
one  of  the  deeds.  When  you  are  satisfied  as 
to  the  line,  build  your  half  and  serve  a 
written  demand  that  S  build  his  share,  if 
he  does  not,  call  in  the  fence  viewers  to  in¬ 
quire  into  all  the  facts  and  report,  then 
build  the  fence  according  to  their  report 
and  charge  half  to  S.  S  is  liable  in  tres¬ 
pass  for  use  of  your  land  for  the  past  six 
years,  also  for  tearing  down  your  fence. 
The  viewers  are  one  person  selected  by  each 
side,  who,  if  they  cannot  agree,  call  in  a 
third;  their  findings  are  usually  final.  The 
law  requires  that  a  person  putting  up  a  barb 
wire  fence  shall  first  get  the  written  consent 
of  the  neighbor,  or  be  answerable  threefold 
for  any  damages  resulting. 

Making  A  Legal  Will. 

Is  a  will  valid  that  is  executed  without 
any  witnesses?  Could  a  man  make  a  will 
that  would  be  legal  in  favor  of  his  second 
wife,  and  not  mention  a  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage?  P-  J.  N- 

New  York. 

A  will  in  New  York  and  most  States  re¬ 
quires  two  witnesses  who  must  sign  in  the 
presence  of  the  testator,  a  few  States  re¬ 
quire  three  witnesses.  We  urge  you  to  be 
careful,  as  the  law  insists  on  certain  form¬ 
alities  in  order  to  prevent  forged  wills.  A 
person  may  distribute  his  property  to  suit 
himself,  provided  he  gives  his  wife  a  sum 
equal  to  her  dower  right,  which  is  one-third 
of  the  income  of  the  real  property  for  her 
life.  But  if  the  will  is  an  unnatural  one, 
the  favoritism  shown  will  be  evidence  of 
unsound  mind  or  undue  influence,  which 
the  court  and  jury  will  consider.  As  a 
moral  proposition  a  man  owes  it  to  his  good 
memory  and  to  the  peace  of  the  family  that 
his  will  he  fair,  just  and  considerate. 

Husband’s  Property  Right;  Settlement  of 
Estate. 

1.  My  wife  died  intestate.  She  had  real 
estate  in  her  own  name.  Have  I  any  inter¬ 
est  in  the  same?  We  never  had  any  child¬ 
ren.  2.  I  am  an  administrator  of  an  estate. 
The  heirs  are  of  age.  except  a  niece  who 
lives  in  Idaho.  In  that  State  a  girl  be¬ 
comes  of  full  age  at  18  years.  Can  I  make 
a  division  as  soon  as  she  is  of  age  in  Idaho? 
New  York.  b.  e.  l. 

1.  The  husband  is  entitled  to  the  personal 
property,  but  has  rrt>  interest  in  the  real 
property.  Had  there  been  a  child  horn 
alive  he  would  have  a  life  interest  in  it, 
that  is.  the  income  of  it  for  life.  A  mar¬ 
ried  person  having  no  children  owning 
realty  should  have  a  will.  2.  You  will  have 
to  wait  nnti  the  youngest  beneficiary  under 
the  estate  is  21,  otherwise  the  surrogate 
will  not  sign  your  fina’  order,  but  you  may 
pay  the  infant’s  share  into  court  to  her 
credit  and  make  a  judicial  settlement  that 
way.  ■  - 


Wide  Tires  and  Highway  Tax. 

Is  it  true  that  there  are  any  reductions 
in  highway  tax  for  the  use  of  wide  tires? 

New  Y’ork.  G.  G. 

The  State  laws  permit  the  hoard  of  super¬ 
visors  of  any  county  to  allow  a  reduction 
in  their  road  tax  not  to  exceed  $4  in  the 
following  cases :  1.  Where  a  lamp  is  kept 
lit  in  a  village.  2.  Where  the  taxpayer 
uses  tires  of  three  inches  or  more  on  all  of 
his  heavy  wagons.  3.  Where  there  is  a 
suitable  watering  box  maintained  along 
road.  4.  A  rebate  of  25  cents  for  each 
shade  tree  set  out  on  the  roadway.  In  all 
of  these  cases  it  must  he  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioner  of  highways. 
Consult  your  supervisor. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Direct  from 
factory  to 
you,  25  styles 
to  choose 
from.  Also 
light  and 
heavy  bobs 
and  runners. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  prices  now. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


rotatofi* — Carman,  Coin,  Giant,  Hustler,  Green  Mt.,. Jewel. Ohio, 
queen,  Mnrnhy,  Wonder,  85  hinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 
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BOB  SLEDS  $9.50 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

ADDltKSS 

Farmers  Manfg.  Co.  Dept  1,  Sterling,  Ills. 


164  PAGE 

VETERINARY 

ADVISER 


Illustrated  10  Full  Page  Plates 

Reflects  experience  of  most  successful  Vet¬ 
erinary  Surgeons.  Treats  all  subjects  relat¬ 
ing  to  Ailments  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep 
and  Poultry.  Worth  Ten  Dollars  to  any  farmer.  Most 
comprehensive  Animal  Doctor  Book  published.  Send  two  2c  stamps  (mtail- 

In?  expense)  for  FREE  TOPY  of  this  104-page  book.  _ 

Advanced  Chemical  Oo.  Dept. lOSMllwaiikee^Wil. 


Homeseekers, 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 

Come  to  Tennessee 

wviiiv  aw  ■  wii  w  w  treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
wenks  earlier  than  northern -grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  aero,  Excellent  climate :  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H.  1. Smith,  Tralllr  Hgr.,  Dept. 
Ct  Nnshiille,  4  hattanoogn  ic  St.  Louis  Rj.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
I  have  the  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  frnit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions.  *'lfow  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results”  free.  Address, 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  V 


(  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs. 
I  Amines,  Roses.  Evergreens  and 
Herbaceous  Plants.  Peaches 

BOGUE, 
Batavia,  N.Y. 


BARTLETT 
PEAR  TREES,  KMjS„k 

Extra  Fine,  2  Years  (.Ageutu  Wanted, _ 

FARM  SEEDS 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  clean 
and  true  to  name.  Timothy,  etc.,  of  extra  quality. 
Direct  to  farmers.  Pricelist.  Write. 

0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  37  J  Street,  Medina,  Ohio. 

STRAWBERRY  PLIMTScSU" 

KEVITT  PLANT  PA  KM,  Athema,  N.  J. 


We  Pay  Good  Wages 

to  men  who  have  the  ability  and  energy  to  sell  our 
high-grade  nursery  products.  Particulars  tree. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
r  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 
STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 
fow  as  $5  per  Acre 

•With  improvements.  Much  land  now  being  worked  has  paid  A 

profit  greater  I han  the  purchase  price  the  first  year.  Long  Sum¬ 
mers,  mild  Winters.  Beat  shipping  facilities  to  great  eastern 
markets  at  lowest  rates.  Best  church,  school  and  social  advan¬ 
tages.  For  list  of  farms,  excursion  rates,  and  what  others  ba\* 
accomplished,  write  to-day  to  F.  II.  LaBAUME,  Agr.  and  Inq, 
Norfolk  and  Western  By.,  Bex  e  i.Koauokc,  Va. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


BLIZZARD 

BT£2«- 


[The, 


We 

grow  them 
-  by  the  million.  To 

—  prove  they  are  healthy  and 

vigorous  we  offer  6  fine  Spruces  2  yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Hailing  . 
expense  5  ct.,  which  send  or  not.  A  post- 
|  |M  _  al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free. 

I  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage, Iowa., 


TREES  —  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  i»c. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 


-Established  1850., 


Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 

—  — - I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Boles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

II.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11.  MeeUaniesburg,  Ohio 
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FUMA 


99  hills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodc  bucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
■‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

theugrind  ”punia  carbon  Bisulphides*^8 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogueto  Boomer  & 
Boscliert Press  Co.,  118WestWater  St., Syracuse, N.Y 


This  is  thefioqk  that  will 
Increase 


DOLLAR 
\POOK  FOR 
Yl-CENI 


f  It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a  banker,  succeeded  in 
Fruit  Growing.  It  gives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 
He  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  beginners  how  to  start. 

This  HooKi-r  Free 

also  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit 
Magazine.  Postal  brings  them. 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower  Co., 

Box  lOO 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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American  Carnation,  Ward, . 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas.  . 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw,  . 

Asparagus,  Hexamer,  . 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey,  . 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn,  . 

Bush  Fruits,  Card . 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants, 

Allen,  . . . 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt . 

Chrysanthemums.  Herrington . 

Clovers,  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

Shaw  . 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels,  . 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo,  . 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh,  . 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith,  . 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Heaves, 

Matthews,  . 

Farm  Grasses  of  United  States,  Spill¬ 
man,  . 

Farm  Management,  Card . 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson . 

Farmers'  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law,.. 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry . 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan,  . 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw,  .... 

Fertility  of  the  Land.  Roberts,  . 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees,  . 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey . 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees,  . . 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops,  Hunt,  .... 
Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft,  .... 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft . 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book  Bailey,  . . 
How  Crops  Grow,  S.  W.  Johnson.  .  . 
How  Crops  Feed,  S.  W.  Johuson,  .  . 

How  to  Choose  a  Farm,  Hunt . 

How  to  Know  The  Wild  Fruits . 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King,  .... 

Irrigation  Farming,  Wilcox,  . 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetables,  Chit¬ 
tenden,  . • . 

Lessons  With  Plants,  Bailey . 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh,  . . . . 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing,  . 

Mushrooms,  Falconer,  . 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey . 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey,  . 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver,  . 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh,  . . 
Practical  Dairy  Bacteriology,  Conn .  . 
Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.  Bailey,.  . 
Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening, 

Bailey  . 

.Pruning  Book,  Bailey . . 

Sheep  Farming,  J.  E.  Wing, . 

Shepherd's  Manual,  Stewart,  . 

Soils,  Hilgard . . . 

Soil,  King . 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman,  . 

Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw,  . 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn . 

Testing  Milk,  Van  Slyke . 

The  Horse,  Roberts . 

The  Potato,  Fraser . 

The  Heather,  Wallace,  . 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy,  . . . . 

Vinegar  and  Acetates.  Brannt . 

Violet  Culture,  Galloway . 

Water  Gardening,  B  isset . 
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WHITE  GRUBS  AND  MEALY  BUGS. 

O.  A.,  El  Paso,  Tex. — How  can  I  rid  my 
garden  of  the  large  white  grubs?  They  are 
so  numerous  as  to  literally  work  the 
ground  up,  sometimes  exposing  the  roots  of 
my  flowers  so  they  wilt  and  die.  The 
worms  are  about  three-quarter  inch  thick 
by  three  inches  long.  Do  they  eat  the  roots 
of  plants  or  vegetables?  Can  you  tell  me 
how  they  got  in  my  garden?  I  spaded  my 
garden  over  several  times  in  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer,  and  always  killed  every  grub 
I  saw.  The  mealy  bug  lias  greatly  injured 
some  portions  of  my  garden  plants,  and  al¬ 
though  I  have  fought  them  hard.  they  are 
about  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  me,  and 
take  off  my  geraniums  and  Dahlias.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  them?  The 
whole  town  and  surrounding  country  is  full 
of  them. 

Ans. — White  grubs  are  among  the 
most  difficult  insect  pests  to  control  that 
we  have.  Where  they  infest  sod  in 
lawns,  many  of  them  have  been  killed 
by  soaking  the  sod  with  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  but  in  gardens  this  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable,  as  it  would  destroy  most  of  the 
plants.  Thus  far  no  substance  has  been 
found  which  can  be  applied  to  the  in¬ 
fested  soil  in  sufficient  quantities  to  kill 
the  grubs  without  also  seriously  injur¬ 
ing  or  killing  most  cultivated  plants. 
The  natural  breeding  grounds  of  white 
grubs  are  sod  lands,  and  they  do  the 
most  damage  usually  on  cultivated  crops 
that  have  been  planted  on  newly-plowed 
sod.  About  all  that  one  can  do  to 
check  the  ravages  of  white  grubs  is 
thoroughly  to  plow  and  cultivate  the 
infested  soil  in  the  Fall,  thus  destroy¬ 
ing  many  of  the  grubs,  and  especially 
their  tender  pupae  and  recently-formed 
beetles.  After  this  about  all  that  can  be 
done  is  thoroughly  to  stir  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  putting  in  the  plants  in  the  Spring, 
and  then  hand  dig  or  kill  all  that  can 
be  found  during  the  season.  As  the  edi¬ 
tor  writes  me,  hogs  are  one  of  the  most 
efficient  eradicators  of  white  grubs  we 
have.  If  they  could  be  turned  into  the 
field  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring,  after 
it  is  thoroughly  stirred  up,  they  would 
get  large  numbers  of  them.  I  have  also 
found  that  skunks  are  equally  as  good 
white  grub  hunters. 

Mealy  bugs  are  another  difficult  pest 
to  control,  especially  after  they  develop 
enough  to  secrete  the  mealy  coating 
over  themselves.  In  their  early  stages 
or  when  small  many  of  them  can  be 
killed  by  drenching  the  plants  with  a 
strong  soap  solution,  like  whale-oil  or 
Ivory  soap  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  in 
three  or  four  gallons  of  water,  or  with 
kerosene  emulsion  made  according  to 
the  standard  formula  and  diluted  with 
six  or  eight  parts  of  water.  As  these 
applications  would  kill  only  the  younger 
stages,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  them 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so  until  finally 
the  pests  are  overcome 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


USE  FOR  OLD  STONE  WALLS. 

Perhaps  .T.  E.  B.,  page  768,  and  others 
who  are  puzzling  over  the  problem  of  how  to 
dispose  of  their' old  stone  walls,  would  he  in¬ 
terested  to  learn  how  a  New  York  State 
farmer  has  buried  several  hundred  rods  of 
such  walls.  Five  years  ago  we  built  a  large 
hay  barn.  It  was  planned  to  use  the  lower 
story  as  a  stable  and  carriage  house.  As 
soon  as  the  walls,  which  are  from  three  to 
five  feet  high,  were  laid,  we  began  filling  the 
cavity  inclosed  by  them  with  stones.  Big 
old  hardheads,  smalt  bowlders — everything 
went  in  until  the  top  layer  was  reached ; 
for  this  we  used  rather  small  stones,  pound¬ 
ing  them  down  after  they  were  in  place 
with  a  mallet  so  as  to  make  a  firm,  level 
surface.  On  this  stone  foundation  a  good 
cement  floor  was  laid.  To  secure  drainage 
a  ditch  was  placed  under  the  entire  length 
of  the  wall,  and  with  this  safeguard  against 
the  action  of  the  frost,  our  old  walls  are 
proving  of  some  use  at  last  after  being  for 
many  years  simply  cumberers  of  the  ground. 
This  Fall  we  have  undertaken  a  piece  of 
work  which  will  clear  up  another  stretch 
of  old  wall.  We  have  a  barnyard  which, 
from  long  usage,  has  become  hollowed  out 
in  places.  In  wet  weather  the  water  col¬ 
lects  in  these  hollows  and  forms  seas  of 
mire.  The  first  step  in  our  plan  of  improve¬ 
ment  was  to  put  down  some  tile  drains : 
then  the  hollows  were  filled  with  stones. 
W<>  shall  finish  the  job  with  a  foot  of  earth 
o'-er  the  stones  and  a  top  layer  of  cinders. 
This  is  not  an  experiment,  as  it  has  been 
tiled  and  found  satisfactory  wherever  suffi- 


cien<t  earth  was  placed  over  the  stones  to 
prevent  them  from  working  up  through  the 
covering.  Those  who  live  in  districts  where 
the  good  roads  movement  is  in  progress  will 
probably  be  able  to  sell  or  give  their  stone 
walls  for  this  work.  The  contract  for  the 
improvement  of  the  main  highway  of  our 
town  was  let  in  September,  and  already  an 
agent  has  been  among  the  farmers,  asking 
them  to  help  along  the  construction  of  the 
road  by  donating  the  stone.  Some  have 
promised  to  do  so,  others  have  refused, 
maintaining  that  as  the  contractors  receive 
pay  for  the  material  used  in  building  the 
road,  it  would  be  foolish  to  present  them 
with  a  large  part  of  said  material.  We 
shall  not  give  away  any  stone  for  road 
making.  The  price  of  lumber  is  soaring 
ever  higher,  and  it  is  only  a  short  look 
ahead  until  most  of  the  building  will  be 
done  with  cement  and  stone.  Then  our  old 
walls  may  prove  to  be  blessings  in  disguise. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  m.  e.  c. 


FOAMING  AND  PRIMING  OF  WATER 
IN  BOILERS. 

Foaming  and  priming  are  not  the  same, 
as  is  supposed  by  many.  Foaming  is  said 
by  many  authorities  to  be  caused  by  dirty 
greasy  water,  and  as  the  name  indicates 
the  surface  of  the  water  foams.  When  the 
boiler  is  found  to  be  foaming  the  draft 
should  be  closed  and  the  throttle  valve  par¬ 
tially  closed  to  quiet  the  water;  the  water 
level  noted  and  the  cylinder  cocks  opened 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  engine  by  the 
water  being  drawn  into  the  cylinder.  It 
may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  the  surface 
blow-off,  provided  there  is  one.  If  not,  the 
bottom  blow-off  may  be  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  Priming  is  caused  by  defective  de¬ 
sign  of  boiler,  or  by  carrying  the  water 
level  too  high.  The  latter  will  be  remedied 
by  lowering  the  water  level,  the  former  by 
increasing  the  steam  space  by  means  of  a 
steam  drum.  Priming  is  also  caused  by 
forcing  a  boiler  beyond  the  power  for  which 
it  was  built.  Priming  is  first  manifested 
b.v  a  clicking  sound  in  the  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  cocks  should  be  opened  and  the 
throttle  valve  partially  closed,  to  prevent 
the  engine  from  being  damaged,  and  the 
draft  closed  to  quiet  the  water  and  to  show 
the  true  water  level.  A  priming  boiler  is 
not  necessarily  a  foaming  boiler.  Both 
foaming  and  priming  are  equally  liable  to 
cause  an  explosion  by  showing  a  false  water 
level.  h.  g.  it. 

Burke,  Va.  _ 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

During  the  week  ending  December  7, 
gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  $14,097,190 
was  received  from  foreign  countries  at  the 
port  of  New  York.  Of  this  amount  $13,- 
830,794  was  gold  and  $266,405  silver;  $10,- 
267,613  was  gold  bullion,  $2,777,099  for¬ 
eign  gold  coin,  and  $779,812  American  coin. 
The  silver  consisted  of  $141,307  bullion. 
$115,984  foreign  coin  and  $756  American 
coin. 

Heavy  Import  Business. — The  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30  broke  all  records  for  import 
trade,  the  value  of  the  merchandise  brought 
into  this  country  exceeding  $1,430,000,000, 
or  $200,000,000  more  than  for  1906.  The 
customs  duties  collected  amounted  to  more 
than  $333,000,000,  two-thirds  of  this 
amount  being  received  at  the  port  of  New 
York  and  the  remainder  at  19  other  ports, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  leading. 

Storage  of  Eggs. — “Would  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  build  a  small  egg  storage  plant  on 
our  farm  at  moderate  cost?  We  have  an 
excellent  private  egg  trade,  but  would  like 
some  way  of  storing  our  surplus  while  fresh 
in  the  Spring  to  help  us  out  during  the 
season  of  September,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  we  find  it  hardest  to  keep  up  a 
good  supply  for  our  customers.  We  find 
very  good  sale  for  water-glass  eggs,  but 
they  are  not  as  satisfactory  with  all  as  we 
should  like.  Which  do  you  consider  the 
best,  a  storage  egg  stored  when  strictly 
fresh  or  a  water-glass  egg  put  away  equally 
as  fresh?  p.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

Not  much  encouragement  can  be  given  re¬ 
garding  the  storage  of  eggs  on  a  small 
scale.  Eggs  require  a  dry  atmosphere,  which 
is  hard  to  get  in  a  house  where  ice  is  the 
cooling  agent.  The  artificial  freezing  ma¬ 
chines  furnish  a  dry  cold,  but  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  install  and  operate  on  a  small 
scale.  The  only  ice-cooled  system  suitable 
for  egg  storage  that  we  know  is  that  de¬ 
vised  by  Madison  Cooper,  of  Watertown. 
N.  Y.,  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several 
years  ago.  In  this  ingenious  system  the  ice 
does  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
walls  of  the  room  or  the  air  entering  it, 
the  air  being  cooled  by  contact  with  pipes 
filled  with  brine,  passing  through  an  ice 
chamber.  But  even  in  the  best-equipped 
houses  eggs  often  get  a  musty  taste,  as 
everyone  who  has  eaten  many  cold-storage 
eggs  knows.  As  to  cold-stored  and  water- 
glass  eggs,  the  cold-stored  are  best  when 
they  come  out  in  prime  condition,  but  water- 
glass  eggs  are  certainly  preferable  to 
“common  to  good’’  cold  storage.  Water- 
glass  eggs  should  always  be  sold  as  such, 
otherwise  there  will  be  serious  trouble  with 


customers.  Not  long  ago  the  writer  learned 
of  a  case  where  a  shipment  of  water-glass 
eggs  got  the  dealer  who  received  them  into 
all  sorts  of  difficulties.  The  eggs  were 
shipped  to  him  as  fresh-gathered,  and  he 
sold  them  as  such  without  candling,  but 
three-quarters  of  them  came  back  with 
angry  comments  from  the  buyers.  The  eggs 
would  crack  in  boiling,  unless  the  shells 
were  pricked,  and  they  were  not  suitable 
for  poaching.  The  fact  is  that  no  egg  but 
a  strictly  fresh  one  is  fit  for  poaching.  If 
any  reader  has  had  success  in  keeping  eggs 
several  months  in  ordinary  ice  storage  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  particulars.  I’erhaps 
some  effective  system  of  insulation  and  ven¬ 
tilation,  to  secure  dry  storage,  may  be  de¬ 
vised. 

Cotton  Prices. — The  Government  cotton 
report,  issued  December  10,  had  a  decidedly 
depressing  effect  on  prices,  which  dropped 
$1.50  to  $2  per  500-pound  bale  in  the  specu¬ 
lative  market.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  report  made  by  speculators  who 
add  about  10  per  cent  to  any  cotton  esti¬ 
mate  the  Government  makes.  In  some  years 
there  has  been  fully  this  amount  of  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  estimate  and  the 
final  weighing  out  of  the  crop,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  then1  have  been  years  when  a 
very  close  guess  was  made.  It  is  hard  to 
see  just  what  value  a  crop  estimate  of  this 
sort  can  have  to  the  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  cotton  or  to  even  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  handlers  of  the  crop.  It 
furnishes  meat  for  a  certain  speculative  ele¬ 
ment  to  quarrel  over,  but  why  should  the 
Government  work  up  its  crop  information 
in  such  a  way  that  it  benefits  least  the  peo¬ 
ple  most  in  need  of  it,  viz.  :  the  cotton 
growers  and  manufacturers.  A  great  effort 
is  made  to  presewt  the  report  in  a  “predi¬ 
gested”  form,  with  conclusions  already 
drawn.  But  neither  planters  nor  manufac¬ 
turers  require  Government  help  in  thinking 
or  drawing  conclusions.  Let  the  informa¬ 
tion  be  given  in  definite  form  as  to  locali¬ 
ties  and  as  soon  as  obtained,  and  it  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  thousands  who  give 
but  a  casual  glance  to  the  salted-down  and 
carefully-analyzed  monthly  report.  In  the 
writer’s  opinion  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  could  do  no  more  use¬ 
ful  and  popular  work  than  4o  collect  crop 
statistics  and  let  the  people  have  them  at 
once.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  De¬ 
partment  is  not  entirely  free  to  follow  out 
its  own  ideas  ,n  this  matter.  It  depends 
on  Congress  for  support,  and  there  are  ele¬ 
ments  there  which  in  the  interest  of  their 
friends  demand  the  secret  report  and  other 
features  of  that  nature,  so  it  is  evident 
that  those  -who  wish  a  full  and-  freshly- 
gathered  report  should  put  pressure  on  Con¬ 
gress  as  well  as  on  the  Department.  T,here 
atre  throughout  the  coun’try  a  number  of 
private  crop  reporters  working  on  just  the 
lines  suggested,  and  they  find*  ready  sale 
for  their  weekly  or  more  frequent  letters 
at  profitable  prices.  w.  w.  h. 


Forcing  Seedling  Grapes. 

N.  P.  Y.,  Crossville,  III. — I  am  raising 
seedling  grapes.  How  much  nitrate  of  soda, 
blue  stone  and  lime  should  be  put  in  50 
gallons  of  -water  to  sprinkle  and  water  the 
vines  in  a  dry  time?  If  this ‘combination  is 
not  suitable  please  advise  ‘about  spraying 
and  watering  separately.  How  often  can 
I  water  them  to  advantage?  I  want  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  growth  of  the  vines  regardless  of 
expense.  How  much  should-  a  seedling  grow 
the  first  year,  trained  to  a  single  upright 
cane?  Is  it  a  permanent  advantage  to  a 
vine  to  be  well  grown  the  first  year?  Can 
I  expect  fruit  on  any  of  the  seedlings  the 
second  year? 

Ans- — If  your  idea  is  to  force  your 
seedling  grapevines  and  make  them  grow 
rapidly,  it  is  not  advisable  to  sprinkle 
them  with  any  mixture  of  blue  stone 
and  lime.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  ounce  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water;  carefully  sprinkled  on  the 
soil  about  the  plants  once  in  10  days  or 
two  weeks.  Be  careful,  however,  not 
to  get  the  solution  on  the  foliage,  as  it 
is  somewhat  caustic.  In  spraying  the 
vines  to  prevent  mildew  or  blight,  we 
would  recommend  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  four  pounds  each  copper  sulphate 
or  blue  stone  and  lime  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  This  may  be  sprayed  over  the 
foliage  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  or 
after  each  heavy  rain,  and  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  keeping  down  mildew.  Seedling 
grapevines  trained  to  stakes  should  grow 
three  or  four  feet  high,  but  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  particular  variety,  as  some 
kinds  give  seedlings  that  make  only  a 
feeble  growth  until  well  established. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  EGGS, 

Butter,  Squabs, 
Fruits,  Vegetables 

— TO — 

PATCH  &  ROBERTS, 

17  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


DR  .WEARE’S 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

Your  horse  has  either  got  or  is  getting 
the  heaves  if  he  “Roars,”  “Whistles, 
or  breathes  hard  after  a  slight  exertion. 
Don’t  neglect  him  or  you'll  ruin  him! 

Dr.  Wcaic’s  Heave  Kemedy  has  fulfilled  well 
the  claims  made  for  it.  It  is  an  original  discov¬ 
ery.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it  anywhere. 
For  thirty-five  years  it  has  been  curing  heaves 
and  apparently  hopeless  cases  have  been  cured. 
r»-u».  package  sent  prepaid  for  $2.00. 

If  Dr.  Weare’s  Heave  Kemedy  proves  inefllcienfc, 
we  will  refund  your  money  right  quick. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

George  G.  Mulliner  &  Co.,  Fail-port,  N.Y.,  U,S.A. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Save  $10.-  to  $15.-  Per  Cow  . 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE 

Over  All  Gravity  Setting  Systems 

And  $5.-  Per  Cow 

Over  All  Imitating  Separators 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Streets  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 

CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK 


iu|7  1  11LE9  1U1  1  UUlliy 

Suppose  your  flock  of  chicks  or  old 
fowls  will  average  a  certain  weight  at 
market  time.  Suppose  you  so  handle 
them  as  to  make  eacli  weigli  a  full  pound 
more  than  you  expected.  That  would  be 
a  nice,  clean,  extra  profit,  wouldn’t  it? 

Do  you  know  that 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

given  as  the  makers  direct,  will  help  a  fowl  to 
digest  and  use  such  a  large  portion  of  the  daily 
feed  that  it  actually  grows  larger  and  heavier 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  make  it  without 
Poultry  l’an-a-ce-a?  This  is  true.  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  contains  the  bitter  tonics  to  act 
upon  the  digestion,  iron  for  the  blood  and  ni¬ 
trates  to  expel  poisonous  matter.  It  is  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  I)r.  Hess  (M.I).,  D.V.S.)  and  is  a 
guaranteed  egg-producer  as  well  as  flesh-former. 
Makes  chicks  mature  early  and  also  prevents 
poultry  disease  in  old  or  young. 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  endorsed  by  poultry- 
men  in  United  States  and  Canada.  Costs  but  a 
penny  a  day  for  so  fowls. 

Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

VA  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  4 

express  40c  (  Except  in  Canada 

5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25  f  West  andSouUi 

25  lb.  pail  $2.50  )  Ve8tand  bout“’ 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry 
Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engin 

- 30  DAYS  FREE  — 


1“  order  to  let  you  prove,  to  your  own  satisfaction,  surely  in  coid  -weather  a 
tnatitis  —the  most  convenient  in  warm,— that  is  -self 

—the  most  economical  contained’ -a  unit— one 

—the  most  durable  machine  with  no  separate 

farm  engine  made,  wo  will  send  you  any  size  you  tanks-**  connections  tc 
may  select  on  jo  days/ree  trial,  no  money  in  advance. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  it. 

It’s  the  engine  that  requires  no  foundation,  no 
bolting  down,  or  truing  up, 

— that  you  can  set  down  any  place,  and  in  any 
position ,  and  start  work  at  once.— that  starts  as 


make, — that  has  no  "hid¬ 
den"  parts— you  see  and 

can  get  at  all  the  mechanism,— that  can  be  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place  on  an  ordinary  sled  or  truck  —that 
has  a wider  range  Of  work  and  uses  less  gasoline  *han 

abenaque  machine  works?^  IZill'n  v«m»t0,£°r Catal0gUUO- 

cutflts,  Grinds"  s!5nm*l  ItochYne™1 Hay  Presses,  etc. 
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Ruralisms 

The  Attractive  Sorrel  Tree. — The 
sour-wood  or  sorrel  tree,  Oxydendrum 
arboreum,  is  one  of  the  largest  native 
members  of  the  Ericaceae  or  Heath 
family  of  plants,  growing  in  favorable 
places  40  feet  or  more  high,  at  times 
with  a  trunk  a  foot  thick,  but  is  more 
often  seen  as  a  large  shrub  or  diminutive 
tree.  It  occurs  naturally  in  rich  forests 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  south 
along  the  foot  hills  of  mountain  ranges 
almost  to  Florida.  While  rather  a 
favorite  with  landscape  gardeners  it  is 
not  frequently  enough  planted  by  ama¬ 
teurs.  It  prefers  moist  soil,  but  will 
grow  fairly  well  on  dry  hillsides,  and  is 
hardy  almost  everywhere  south  of 
Canada.  When  given  moderate  space  it 
forms  a  neat,  smooth-barked  tree,  with 
shining  peach-like  foliage  that  colors  the 
richest  imaginable  shade  of  crimson  in 
Fall,  but  possibly  the  most  attractive 
feature  is  the  abundant  clusters  of 
cream-white  flowers  that  terminate  al¬ 
most  every  branch  in  Summer  and  en¬ 
dure  in  scarcely  dimmed  beauty  until 
the  end  of  the  season.  This  inflores¬ 
cence  is  composed  of  panicles  of  di¬ 
verging  racemes,  three  to  six  inches  long, 
each  bearing  from  one  to  two  dozen 
small,  bell-shaped  blooms.  The  sour- 
wood  grows  slowly  at  first,  and  is 
useful  for  establishing  among  shrubbery 
in  situations  where  brilliant  Autumn 
coloring  is  effective  as  well  as  for  giv¬ 
ing  variety  in  Summer  to  decorative 
tree  groups.  In  Fig.  469,  page  918,  is 
shown  a  seven-year  tree  planted  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  in  company  with  sassa¬ 
fras,  shad  bushes,  dogwoods  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  fringe  trees,  mainly  for  Autumn 
effect.  This  specimen  is  about  six  feet 
high,  and  is  annually  covered  with  its 
pretty  blooms. 

The  Laxtonberry. — Our  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  unexpected  old 
world  success  of  the  Loganberry  and 
will  doubtless  be  interested  to  learn  that 
it  has  been  successfully  used  abroad  in 
breeding  berry  fruits.  The  most  prom¬ 
ising  appears  to  be  the  Laxtonberry, 
raised  by  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford, 
England,  from  a  cross  of  Loganberry 
with  Superlative,  long  considered  the 
best  European  raspberry.  The  new  fruit 
is  very  raspberry-like  in  appearance  and 
flavor,  being  darker  red  than  the 
Loganberry  and  pulls  off  the  receptacle 
in  the  manner  of  raspberries,  instead  of 
retaining  a  blackberry-like  core  as  does 
the  Loganberry,  but  grows  like  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  long  trailing  canes.  The  growers 
think  it  will  supersede  the  Loganberry, 
which  has  become  a  recognized  market 
fruit  in  eastern  Europe,  South  Africa 
and  Australia,  though  in  common  with 
other  hybrids  of  the  western  dewberry 
it  is  a  flat  failure  on  this  continent,  ex¬ 
cept  along  the  northern  Pacific  coast, 
where  it  originated.  Plants  will  grow 
and  bear  for  several  years  in  eastern 
fruit-growing  localities,  but  are  never 
productive  and  satisfactory.  Many 
crosses  of  the  Loganberry  with  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  have  been  made 
in  this  country,  but  none  appears  to  be 
desirable.  Superlative  is  a  large,  long, 
red  raspberry  of  the  European  type, 
productive  where  it  thrives  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  It  is  said  to  do  well  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  but  the  foliage  blights 
so  severely  on  the  Rural  Grounds  that 
it  has  been  discarded. 

California  Onion  Seed. — Some 
months  ago  we  had  occasion  to  make 
observations  on  the  rather  exaggerated 
claims  made  for  California  grown  seeds. 
That  the  peculiar  climate  favors 
abundant  seed  production  in  many 
plants,  and  is  also  especially  favorable 
for  seed  harvesting  is  a  commercial  cer¬ 
tainty.  California-grown  seeds  in  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  now  dominate  the  market, 
and  are  used  with  a  fair  degree  of  sat¬ 
isfaction,  but  evidence  of  occasional 
deterioration  is  not  lacking.  Sweet  pea 
and  onion  seeds  from  California  come 
in  for  more  than  usual  criticism.  They 
are  doubtless  grown  with  care  (and 
every  effort  made  to  keep  them  true  to 
type,  but  they  fail  to  _  measure  up  to 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  buy¬ 
ers.  The  idea  is  that  excessive  seed 
production  may  lessen  vitality  of  indi¬ 
vidual  seeds,  and  the  long  and.  feature¬ 
less  growing  season  may  diminish  the 
inherited  tendency  of  plants,  native  to 
regions  where  Summer  and  Winter,  are 
sharply  defined,  to  perfect  the  portions 


desired  by  the  grower,  such  as  the  bulb 
in  the  onion  and  the  bloom  in  the 
sweet  peas.  As  seed  production  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  economics,  seeds 
being  naturally  grown  where  they  can 
be  most  abundantly  and  cheaply  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  deterioration  not  partic¬ 
ularly  evident  in  a  single  generation,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  stock  plants 
be  grown  where  the  necessary  seasonal 
conditions  obtain  and  the  product  then 
used  in  California  to  grow  the  seed 
crop.  The  need  for  this  “revitalization” 
has  been  denied  by  Pacific  coast  grow¬ 
ers  and  horticultural  journals,  but  that 
it  is  practiced  by  observing  seed  pro¬ 
ducers  is  made  plain  by  this  clipping 
from  a  Colorado  farm  paper: 

The  California  seed  growers  who  con¬ 
tracted  for  110  acres  *of  seed  stoek  in  the 
Greeley  district  are  disappointed  in  the 
crop,  for  ihey  are  not  securing  more  than 
half  a  yield.  These  onions  were  contracted 
to  be  grown  at  70  cents  per  100,  and  it 
was  thought  that  30,000  sacks  would  result, 
but  the  attacks  of  lice  cut  the  crop  short. 
As  fast  as  the  onions  are  harvest ed  they 
are  shipped  to  the  coast,  where  they  will 
be  replanted  for  the  production  of  seed. 
The  best  yield  yet  reported  was  five  acres 
from  which  an  average  of  300  sacks  an  acre 
were  taken. 

Better  results  would  doubtless  be  had 
by  coming  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  where 
our  commercial  onion  varieties  have 
been  largely  developed,  and  where  the 
most  careful  efforts  to  perfect  the  types 
are  still  made,  but  the  climate  of  north¬ 
ern  Colorado  furnishes  seasons  far 
more  clearly  cut  than  California.  Sweet 
pea  stock  seeds  for  California  planting 
are  to  some  extent  grown  in  New  York 
and  New  England.  The  practice  is  quite 
certain  to  extend,  as  western  seed¬ 
growing  problems  are  further  elab¬ 
orated.  Lima  beans,  nasturtiums,  Pe¬ 
tunias  and  a  host  of  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  varieties,  however,  seem  en¬ 
tirely  at  home  in  that  land  of  abundant 
sunshine,  and  may  be  expected  to  im¬ 
prove  steadily  under  the  fostering  care 
of  their  growers. 

Is  there  anything  in  Gladiolus  leaves 
that  would  hurt  a  horse  if  they  were  eaten 
in  small  or  large  quantities?  My  horse  is 
just  “crazy”  for  them,  and  would  leave 
the  best  of  hay  for  them  if  I  would  let 
him.  h.  F.  w. 

Predonia,  N.  Y. 

We  have  no  experience  with  horses 
eating  Gladiolus  leaves,  but  are  con¬ 
vinced  they  are  not  likely  to  harm  cows. 
We  grew  the  Gladiolus  in  quantity  some 
years  ago  and  noticed  that  a  cow  on  the 
way  from  pasture  would  pause  and 
greedily  eat  leaves  and  discarded 
blooms  spikes  thrown  away  when  cut 
blooms  were  prepared  for  market.  No 
harm  ensuing  from  a  small  quantity  the 
amounts  were  increased  until  she  soon 
had  a  daily  ration  of  a  large  armful. 
The  flow  of  milk  gained  considerably 
and  was  maintained  as  long  as  the  sup¬ 
ply  lasted.  She  preferred  green  Glad¬ 
iolus  tops  to  grass  or  fresh  sweet  corn 
stover,  and  even  ate  the  dry  tops  after 
the  corms  were  dug  in  Fall  with  con¬ 
siderable  relish.  A  companion  cow 
learned  to  eat  the  green  tops  also,  but 
never  with  the  same  relish.  The  bulbs 
or  corms  of  Gladioli  are  supposed  to 
contain  an  emetic  poison  similar  to 
irisin,  found  in  other  members  of  the 
Iris  family,  but  no  harm  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  from  domestic  animals  eating  an 
occasional  corm  or  two.  One  of  the  true 
Irises,  I.  pabularia,  or  ensata,  is  occa¬ 
sionally  recommended  as  a  forage  plant 
for  dry  and  arid  soils.  The  seeds  must 
be  grown  in  beds  and  then  set  out  early 
in  the  next  Spring  where  they  are  to 
remain,  spacing  them  about  10  inches 
apart.  The  yield  is  said  to  be  abundant 
after  the  plants  are  well  established  and 
the  forage  is  nutritious  and  palatable. 
I.  pabularia  is  a  long-lived  perennial, 
also  suited  for  the  flower  garden.  The 
blooms  are  purple,  of  good  size  and 
of  the  usual  Iris  form.  Other  bulbous 
plants  of  the  same  family,  but  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Gladiolus,  are  Ixia, 
Sparaxis,  Babiana  and  Tritonia,  na¬ 
tives  of  South  Africa,  where  they  are 
so  abundant  as  to  form  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  herbage.  The  grass-like 
foliage  covers  the  ground  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  growing  season  and  is  eaten 
by  all  grazing  animals  without  harm. 
The  plants  are  too  tender  to  be  grown 
outside  where  there  is  much  frost,  but 
make  beautiful  subjects  for  the  green¬ 
house  or  window  garden.  The  blooms 
are  of  many  colors  and  are  among  the 
most  brilliant  and  varied  of  bulbous 
flowers.  Named  kinds  are  offered  in  all 
Autumn  bulb  catalogues.  w.  v.  f. 


Your  roof 
leaks.  That  gets 
you  interested  in 
roofing.  It  ought 
to  make  you  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  roof¬ 
ing  that  doesn’t 
1  e  ak — Gen-as-co 
Ready  Roofing. 

Write  for  Book’ 10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
PHILADELPHIA 

Mew  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

LOOK  AT  IT 

This  Knot  shows  the  weave  and 
strength  of 

Empire  Fence 


We 

Pay 

Freight 


fence  of  sense.  Steel  wires. 

stays  and  laterals  all 
same  size,  biggest 
wire  usedforfencing. 
Never  a  slip  or  a 
,  breafc-  Longest  lived  fence  made. 
Wholesale  prices  from  factory,  we 
like  little  orders  for  they  are  big  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Send  us  one.  Address 


Steel  Post  Co. 


icy  ar< 

Addr 

Adrian,  Mich. 


n  a  TF1ITO  secured  on  easy 
PATEIlTw  PAYMENTS. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

SHEPARD  &  HAVELL,  Box  2215-S,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 

Oalf.  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide 
or  skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe,  rug, 
coat  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  when 
so  ordered.  ,  .  ,  , 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 

animal  skins  in  the  world. 

We  make  and  sell  Natural  Black 
Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  fur  lined  coats;  also  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 

116  Mill  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dandy  Hay  Knife 

Best  Hay  Knife  made.  Combination  hand 
and  foot  power.  With  it  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  two  men  using  any  other  knile, 
thus  saving  one  day’s  wages.  Can  be  used 
for  cutting  sod  from  ditches.  Ely’s  Hay 

Knife  has  many  ad  vantages  over  other  kinds. 

For  sale  by  dealers.  Look  for  the  name 
“Ely’s  Dandy”  on  blade.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THEO.  J-  ELY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Girard,  Pa. 


"Farmers’  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Just  what  is  needed  on  every  farm. 
Can  be  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes— cooking  grain  and  veg¬ 
etables  for  stock  and  poultry, 
scalding  hogs  and  poultry,  boil¬ 
ing  spraying  mixture,  rendering 
lard  and  tallow,  sterilizing  milk 
cans,  preserving  fruit,  boiling 
sap,  eider  and  sorghum.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  for  circular. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  BoxC,  Cobtund.  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  • 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  93-  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  III 


CUT  ICE 


THREE 
SIZES. 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
band.  Cakes  are  cntnnfiorm, 
oi  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a  horse  will  ent  more  ice 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and  dairy 
man  can  use.  Toucan  ent  for  others  and 
make  the  price  oi  our  plow  in  two  days  use. 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  A  SONS  226  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


ICE  PLOWS 


That  will  cut  two  rows  at  a 
time,  runs  smooth,  draws 
with  less  draft  than  any 
other,  pays  for  itself  in 
one  day.  Also  ICE  TOOLS.  Write  for  prices. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Glove,  New  York. 

11TPI  ¥  DRILLING 

fV  Lt  Li  L4  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Bhallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Coat  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  feed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scran  cake  mills.  Send  for 
our  catalog. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


SEWS  LEATHER 


Prepaid  J  Myers  .  ,  ... 

i  ^  Lock-Stitch  Awl  sews  bke  sew- 
ing  machine.  Loop  on  both  sides, 
v*  /  Mw  Repairs  shoes,  harness,  satchels, 
etc.  Great  for  agents.  Sent  pre¬ 
paid  $1-  Guaranteed.  Book  N  free. 
C.  A.  MYKRS  CO.,  . 

6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago., 


^SAN  JOSE  SCALE'S 
KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  remedy 
for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply  mixing 
with  water.  We  also  sell  Spraying  Outfits. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

f  Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  all  important  to  the  man 
who  sprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19 — just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


^  Save  Your  Trees 

’  Kill  San  .lose  Scale  and  other  destructive  \ 
parasites  with  a  spraying  solution  of 

Good’S  ^"wimu^ou’1  Soap  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  insects.  No  sulphur,  salt,  mineral 
oils,  or  any  substance  harmful  to  plant  life.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  U.S.  Dept.of  Agriculture.  Pocket  Manual 
of  cause,  treatment  and  cure  of  tree  diseases,  free. 
Write  today.  JAMES  GOOD, 


Origma^^biketN 


GETTHEBEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow- 
|  ers  we  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
j  — found  their  defects  and 
;■  invented  the  Eclipse.  .  Its 
i  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi- 
Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


mentmg. 


ceil  <•  u/f 


Saire  Basils  to  San  Jos®  Scale 


v.  • 

DON’T  WAIT  TILL  5PR 

•  it--  .  .  .*5  h  f  :  -  •  .; 


It’s  cheap  and  effective.  Easy  to  use.  Non-corrosive  and  non-clogging. 
“SCALEC9DE”  contains  more  oil  and  less  water  than  any  other  commercial 
spray.  We  can  prove  it.  50-gallon  barrel  at  your  station,  if  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  $25  cash.  Smaller  packages  if  you  wish. 

Write  now  for  Special  Booklet  N  It  s  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Michigan  Fruit  Growers. — I  went 
to  Battle  Creek  to  attend  the  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  meeting.  Those 
Michigan  fruit  growers  know  their 
business,  though  J.  H.  Hale  told  them 
they  were  the  worst  packers  in  the 
country — which  I  do  not  believe.  A 
speaker  at  a  New  York  dinner  recently 
said  that  Ohio  was  settled  by  eastern 
people  who  started  to  go  “out  West” 
and  lost  their  nerve,  so  they  stopped 
at  the  most  convenient  place.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  Michigan,  for  it  re¬ 
quired  great  nerve  and  patience  to  turn 
aside  into  this  peninsula  and  drain  the 
rich  swamps.  When  they  got  these 
swamps  drained  they  had  some  of  the 
most  productive  land  in  the  country, 
while  the  labor  of  draining  developed 
some  of  the  most  useful  men.  Over  25 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student  at  the 
Michigan  College,  it  was  hard  to  find 
a  gray-haired  man  who  was  born  in  the 
State.  Most  of  them  had  come  as 
children  when  their  fathers  were  pio¬ 
neers.  Now  a  new  generation  has 
grown  up,  and  there  are  plenty  of  white 
hairs  that  have  been  developed  from 
the  fuzziest  of  down  on  Michigan  soil. 
All  this  is  giving  Michigan  people  a 
firmer  hold  upon  the  soil,  and  the  things 
that  make  for  permanent  civilization  are 
growing  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
ground. 

On  the  way  down  from  Port  Huron 
we  passed  through  a  low  flat  country 
of  apparently  strong  soil.  Twenty  years 
ago  about  all  the  fences  you  saw  in 
this  country  were  up-rooted  stumps 
placed  side  by  side  so  that  the  roots 
formed  the  fence.  Strangers  from  the 
East  where  civilization  is  200  years  old¬ 
er  laughed  at  these  fences,  yet  they 
were  the  most  economical  that  could 
have  been  provided.  Now  these  fences 
have  largely  disappeared  along  the  rail¬ 
roads — wire  taking  their  place.  1  have 
no  doubt  that  crops  of  all  kinds  will 
show  in  higher  color  and  increased 
vigor  for  years  where  the  old  stump 
fences  stood — just  as  for  years  the 
memory  of  the  strong,  honorable  lives 
of  the  old  pioneers  will  influence  so¬ 
ciety.  A  good  deal  of  Fall  plowing 
had  been  done  on  those  fiat  lands.  In 
some  places  I  saw  a  plan  of  avoiding  a 
deep  Winter  dead  furrow  that  was 
new  to  me.  The  fields  were  plowed  to 
the  right,  around  and  around,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  the  dead  furrow  a 
strip  of  sod  some  two  feet  wide  was 
left  at  the  center — to  be  finished,  [  pre¬ 
sume,  in  the  Spring.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  was  glad  to  see  acres  of  corn  still  out 
in  the  field,  but  1  remembered  my  own 
snowbound  shocks  at  home.  The  big 
open  ditches  alongside  the  roads  made 
me  realize  that  the  good  road  problem 
is  harder  here  than  with  us,  where  most 
of  our  roads  are  on  ridges  which  give 
good  drainage,  and  are  close  to  gravel 
and  stone.  Here  and  there  I  saw  great 
piles  of  stones,  evidently  picked  from 
the  fields.  I  should  put  them  in  drains 
and  wells  on  the  wet  ground.  Who 
said  wind  power  was  going  out  of  use? 

It  seems  to  me  I  never  saw  so  many 
windmills  as  there  were  in  this  part  of 
Michigan. 

I  cannot  say  that  there  was  anything 
about  this  flat  country  that  attracted 
me.  Give  me  the  hills.  The  worst 
feature,  as  1  saw  it,  was  the  slovenly  ap¬ 
pearance  of  farmhouses  and  small 
towns..  In  our  country  we  plant  trees 
and  vines  around  our  houses.  It  is  a 
part  of  our  business  to  do  this,  because 
we  know  that  it  improves  the  value 
of  property  and  makes  it  more  avail¬ 
able  for  sale.  It  makes  me  feel  that 
country  people  are  not  living  up  to  their 
privilege  when  I  see  square  boxes  of 
houses  squatting  on  the  ground  with  no 
sign  of  tree  or  bush  around  them — no 
shade  from  the  sun  or  shelter  from  the 
wind.  With  a  few  dollars  spent  for 
trees,  or  even  a  few  seedlings  from  the 
woods  and  a  little  care  all  this  could  be 
changed.  Instead  of  wishing  the  train 
would  go  faster  and  get  him  out  of  the 
country  a  traveler  would  like  to  stay 
longer  and  carry  away  with  him  a  pleas- 
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ant  memory  of  homely  comfort.  And 
some  of  the  little  towns  through  which 
the  trains  pass  are  worse  yet.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  residents  do  not  realize  how 
such  things  look  to  one  who  comes 
from  a  neater  section.  Some  of  these 
towns  are  prosperous,  with  fine  people 
and  beautiful  homes,  but  you  would 
never  think  so  from  the  streak  of  lean 
ugliness  which  is  exposed  along  the 
railroad. 

Now  this  is  not  true  of  all  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  State, 
and  where  the  influence  of  the  College 
and  the  Horticultural  Society  is  felt, 
people  are  proud  of  their  homes  and 
towns,  and  realize  the  value  of  neat¬ 
ness.  1  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  makes  a  feature  of 
this  pride  in  the  home  as  well  as  the 
production  and  sale  of  fruit.  I  find 
that  already  the  country  people  in 
Michigan  are  beginning  to  face  some 
of  the  hard  problems  which  “civiliza¬ 
tion’’  forces  upon  them.  The  large 
cities  like  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Grayd 
Rapids  are  reaching  out  into  the  coun¬ 
try  for  land  and  for  finer  products. 
Along  Lake  Michigan  to  Benton  Har¬ 
bor  and  beyond  there  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  building  places  which  gives 
the  land  too  great  a  value  for  ordi¬ 
nary  farming.  1  found  people  there 
who  feel  just  as  people  do  in  our 
country — that  sooner  or  later  much  of 
the  land  will  reach  such  a  valuation  that 
it  will  scarcely  pay  to  use  it  for  fruit 
growing.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  a 
treeze  last  Fall  destroyed  thousands 
and  thousands  of  fruit  trees  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  we  can  see  that  those  growers 
have  plenty  to  think  about.  Many  have 
already  pulled  the  frozen  trees  out,  and 
will  replant.  From  my  experience  this 
is  wise.  I  have  tried  to  nurse  these 
frost-bitten  trees  along,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  lost  by  doing  so.  The  freeze  will 
in  the  end  drive  or  lead  those  men  to 
better  methods  or  varieties,  so  that  they 
will  be  better  off.  1  think  they  will  be 
obliged  to  follow  something;  of  the 
methods  which  have  saved  the  farmers 
and  truck  growers  along  the  Jersey 
coast  and  Long  Branch.  These  men  by 
crowding  their  acres  and  fitting  their 
crops  to  the  wealthy  newcomers  have 
grown  more  prosperous  than  ever.  Thus 
with  growing  home  markets  and  trol¬ 
leys  and  telephones  spreading  out  all 
over  the  State  Michigan  fruit  growers 
are  touching  “civilization”  as  their  fath¬ 
ers  and  grandfathers  never  dreamed  of 
doing.  What  they  want  to  remember 
is  that  while  this  “civilization”  may  pay 
a  bounty  on  their  fruit  crops  it  may  also 
put  a  blight  upon  the  child  crop,  un¬ 
less  they  meet  in  in  the  right  way.  What 
will  be  the  use  in  developing  a  great 
fruit  farm  to  feed  the  city  people  on 
dainties  unless  there  is  a  home  on  that 
farm  which  will  hold  the  children?  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  Michigan  people 
understood  this.  You  should  have 
heard  those  Michigan  fruit  growers 
stand  up  and  sing  “Home.  Sweet  Home” 
without  any  music  to  guide  them.  And 
baked  apples?  1  confess  that  I  nearly 
reached  my  limit,  for  wherever  1  went 
people  remembered  my  weakness  (or 
strength)  and  put  out  a  plate  of  baked 
beauties !  And  when  I  got  home  I 
found  another  great  panful — and  this 
letter  from  Chicago: 

I  consider  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  letters 
as  Rood  reading  as  R<  Lin  son  Crusoe;  he 
certainly  would  make  a  dandy  Robinson 
Crusoe.  .lust  imagine  Hope  Farm  a  desert 
island :  Friday’s  face  would  break  in  two 
at  sight  of  those  luscious  strawberries  and 
baked  apples.  u.  g.  e. 

Illinois. 

Oh — I  don’t  know !  I  could  view  a 
desert  island  with  philosophy  if  I  could 
choose  my  own  companions  and  have 
an  orchard  to  look  after.  I  have  an  ; 
idea  most  missionaries  would  make  sat-  j 
isfactory  progress  if  they  could  arm  j 
themselves  with  a  plate  of  baked  apples.  I 
By  the  way — there’s  another  use  for  the  ! 
apple  which  has  not  been  suggested 
before ! 

A  Meatless  Banquet. — While  we 
were  at  Battle  Creek  Dr.  Kellogg,  of 
the  famous  sanitarium,  gave  us  a  ban¬ 
quet.  There  were  neither  microbes  nor 
meat  about  it,  and  it  was  voted  a  great 
success  in  every  way.  Here  is  the  full 
bill  of  fare : 

Celery  Ripe  Olives  Suited  Pine  Nuts 
Grape  Fruit 

Almond  Bouillon  Bread  Sticks 
Apple  Juice 

Roast  Protose  Sage  Dressing 

Potatoes  Baked  in  I  in  if  Shell  French  Peas 
Crab  Apple  Jelly 
Nut  and  Rice-  Croquettes 
Browned  Sweet  Potatoes 
Waldorf  Salad  Cream  Crisps 

Raspberry  Nectar 
French  Floating  Island 
White  Cake  Cashew  Nuts 

Orange  Gelde 

Kumquats  Apples  Pears 

Cornicbon  Grapes  Muscat  Grapes 

Yogurt  Cheese  Toasted  Cheese 

No  Ko 

I  cannot  imagine  a  better  substitute 
fot;  Ijeef  soup  than  the  “almond  broth.” 


It  appeared  to  be  nuts  chopped  or 
shredded  and  boiled  down  to  a  thick 
soup.  It  was  delicious.  The  “roast 
protose”  stumped  me,  but  it  appeared  to 
be  a  mixture  of  nuts  and  cereals 
chopped  fine  and  pressed  and  then 
baked  like  a  veal  loaf.  It  was  served 
with  a  brown  gravy,  and  was  a  full  sub¬ 
stitute  for  meat.  You  will  say  there 
were  no  apples,  but  there  were.  That 
“Waldorf  salad”  was  full  of  them,  and 
the  toastmaster  presented  me  with  a 
plate  of  extra  fine  baked  ones.  Within 
two  feet  of  me  there  were  enough  ap¬ 
ple  consumers  to  clean  that  plate  in 
five  minutes.  Dr.  Kellogg  thinks  raw 
apples  are  better  than  baked,  but  I 
think  it  is  more  a  matter  of  teeth.  Dr. 
Kellogg  gave  some  facts  about  meat 
eating  that  made  many  of  us  thoughtful. 
I  think  he  is  right,  and  that  all  of  us 
over  40  would  be  better  off  if  we  cut 
meat  out  of  our  diet.  The  food  he  of¬ 
fered  would  surely  sustain  any  man  of 
decent  disposition.  Another  good  thing 
abut  this  banquet  was  that  it  gave  the 
Michigan  fruit  growers  a  good  idea  of 
the  benefit  of  such  a  meeting.  Let  peo¬ 
ple  come  together  for  a  feast  with  the 
lighter  part  of  the  programme  to  fol¬ 
low  the  eating  and  folks  will  go  home 
with  the  best  of  feeling.  That’s  the 
best  thing  on  earth  to  take  home  with 
you.  _  h.  w.  c. 


The  Wife:  “Fancy.  John,  they  are 
getting  out  a  woman’s  dictionary.  I 
wonder  if  it’s  any  different  from  the 
others?”  The  Husband;  “Probably 
has  more  words  in  it.” — London  Tele¬ 
graph. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 


Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  GO  Days  Froe 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  230  MUNCIE,  1ND. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE! 

[  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs 
L  H  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod, 
delivered.  Wesend frcesampleior inspection 
h  and  tost.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  styles.  1 

The  Brown  Fence  «fe  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


29° 


WIRE  FENCE 

48-1  n.  stock  fence 
per  rod  only 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
FREE.  Buy  direct,  at  whole¬ 
sale.  W  rite  to-day. 

MASON  FENCE  CO., 
Box  lit,  Leesburg,  O. 


Strongest  i 
Matte _ - 

Carbon  Double  Strength 
Heavily  Galvanized  to 
Have  no  agents.  Bell  at 
prices  on  30  days’  froe  trial, 
all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

263  Winchester,  Indiana 


Well 


DRILLING  & 


PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 


Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners ! 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO..  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


^TISI9  to  ask  your  neighbors. 

B  Lift  the  load  yourself  with 

THE  BURR  SELF-LOCKING  TACKLE  BLOCK. 

|  Can  be  used  in  any  position  and  lock  securely.  The  heavier  the  load,  the  tighter 
“  ■  it  locks.  Never  destroys  the  rope  in  locking.  For  butchering,  stretch¬ 

ing  wire  fences,  lifting  wagon-boxes,  sick  or  injured  animals,  etc., 
it  is  indispensable  to  farmers.  Saves  labor  of  two  or  three  men. 
600  to  5000  pounds  capacity.  Ask  dealers  or  write 

THE  BURR  MFG.  CO.,  1 70  Viaduct,  Cleveland,  0. 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber ' 

For  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays, 
and  you  can  do  it  better  thun 
the  other  fellow,  with 
jf  our  help. _ — 


Bgsa 


The 

World’s 

Standard 

for20^P5r 

Years 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 


A  A  15-yenr-old 
boy  enn  operate 
successfully. 
Two  hands  cut 
1 5.000  feet  per  day. 
15,000  mills  in  use 
the  world  over. 

- r~  ■  -  _  Variable  Feed.  Friction 

Si*1"1'  Set  Works.  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Dogs  and  Diamond  Trnck  produce 
results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  for 
catalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P,,  Steam  Engines 
,  nnd  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  und  Feed 
Mills,  Planers,  Shingle  Mills,  Wood  Saws  and  Wuter 
Wheels.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACH  MILL  NIFG.  CO.,  Box  303.  BltlBGJEPOKT,  ALA. 


RIDER  AND  ERICSSON 


HOT  AIR  PUMPS 

SEND  FOR  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

^ —  1  —— a— m— —b 


Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

S5  Warren  Si.,  Sew  York.  230  Franklin  SL,  Boston. 

•»0  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  Went,  Montreal,  P.  (J. 

40  North  ilh  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargiira  !)<»,  Havanas  Cuba. 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 
Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 


W arsaw-W ilkmsoiv  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  BARER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established.  1850. 

IMtHabad  weekly  by  tUo  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  «d.,  or  8'-j  marks,  or  10 ‘u  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
holiest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Thjc  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Read  over  that  article  on  corn  testing  and  then 
begin  on  your  own  crop.  We  have  laid  aside  the 
best  ears  while  husking,  and  as  the  grain  goes  into 
tlie  crib  other  ears  will  be  taken.  These  will  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place  and  tested  in  Spring.  Get  the  ears 
now  and  give  them  good  Winter  care. 

* 

Where  are  the  ninety  and  nine ? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  wants  100  fruit  growers  to 
make  a  test  of  this  mulch  method.  He  will  plow 
up  part  of  an  apple  and  a  peach  orchard  now  in  sod 
and  agree  to  handle  the  cultivated  part  as  Prof. 
Hedrick  advises  and  the  sod  as  Jrlitchings  says.  Why 
not  form  a  “Culture  Club”  of  our  own  ?  Who  comes  in  ? 

* 

On  page  917  is  a  statement  concerning  a  farm  in 
New  York  State.  Here  is  a  chance  for  that  city 
man  with  his  $2,000,  and  there  are  hundreds  more  like 
it.  Where  can  we  go  in  the  North.  West  or  South 
and  find  such  an  opportunity?  Yet  with  all  these 
opportunities  and  all  the  people  who  need  them  little 
is  being  done  to  let  the  public  know  what  New 
York  can  offer!  The  time  is  ripe  now  for  just  such 
public  advertising.  New  York  needs  a  first-class 

man  at  this  job  right  away! 

* 

It  is  now  reported  to  us  that  John  F.  Spencer,  the 
“Seedless  apple”  man,  has  evolved  a  new  variety. 
This  time  it  is  an  apple  without  any  seeds,  and  said 
to  be  identical  with  Jonathan.  The  funny  part  of  it 
is  that  this  apple  is  said  to  be  “an  improved  seedling 
of  the  original  Seedless  apple.”  That  beats  anything 
Burbank  has  ever  done — in  fact,  it  is  ahead  of  per¬ 
petual  motion  or  spontaneous  combustion.  How  can 
Spencer  obtain  a  seedling  from  an  apple  which  has 
no  seeds?  There  is  another  great  question  for  him 
to  answer. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  very  often  called  upon  to  investi¬ 
gate  cases  of  attempted  or  alleged  swindling.  We 
have  frequently  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  envelope 
in  which  a  faker’s  letter  is  received  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  evidence,  where  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  punish  the  offender.  Very  often 
people  do  not  keep  these  envelopes,  being  satisfied  to 
file  away  the  letter,  and  thus  the  postal  inspectors 
find  necessary  evidence  missing.  We  therefore  re¬ 
peat  the  warning  to  preserve  the  envelope,  as  well  as 
the  letter,  when  any  communication  is  received  from 
a  firm  whose  good  faith  seems  doubtful. 

* 

The  man  in  the  parable  who  hid  his  one  talent  in 
the  ground  because  he  was  afraid  to  put  it  into  cir¬ 
culation  has  come  down  through  history  as  a  poor 
citizen.  His  little  capital  became  a  loafer — worse 
than  useless,  because  he  prevented  others  from  hiring 
it  and  putting  it  at  work.  The  danger  in  the  present 
situation  is  that  thousands  and  millions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  will  act  as  this  man  did  and  hoard  their  money. 
There  never  was  a  worse  time  for  doing  this.  Both 
private  interest  and  patriotic  feeling  should  prompt 
us  to  put  our  money  at  work.  Money  is  in  demand 
with  good  interest  on  safe  investments.  This  is  also 
one  of  the  best  times  for  buying  machinery,  house¬ 
hold  goods,  stock  or  other  things  needed  on  a  farm. 
You  cannot  only  obtain  good  bargains,  but  the  money 
you  spend  enables  the  manufacturer  to  keep  his  fac¬ 
tory  running,  and  thus  provide  work  for  his  hands. 
While  they  draw  wages  they  spend  freely  for  food 
and  farm  supplies.  Thus,  while  money  is  kept  in  cir¬ 
culation,  the  demand  for  what  farmers  have  to  sell  is 
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kept  up.  The  money  in  “Wall  Street”  available  for 
general  business  is  small  compared  with  the  vast 
amount  of  cash  available  in  millions  of  farm  homes. 
If  this  is  hoarded  and  kept  where  it  cannot  circulate 
trade  will  suffer.  Do  not  play  the  part  of  the  man 
who  hid  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  but  get  every  spare 
dollar  into  a  bank  or  some  safe  place  where  it  can 
be  used. 

* 

Just  as  we  expected;  the  “mulch  culture”  men  are 
not  satisfied  with  that  orchard  experiment  in  western 
New  York.  They  think  the  sod  part  of  the  orchard 
is  not  what  they  call  “mulch.”  According  to  them 
it  has  been  shown  that  where  a  fruit  grower  is  giv¬ 
ing  high  tillage  he  should  keep  on  doing  it,  and  not 
expect  good  results  at  once  after  seeding  down.  The 
writer  is  very  willing  to  have  any  theory  he  ever  had 
knocked  sky-high  if  in  that  way  the  truth  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  Like  the  rest  of  the  “mulchers”  he  intends 
to  have  the  facts  all  brought  out  before  the  final 
decision.  The  mulch  men  go  to  bat  next  week. 

* 

Let  every  farmer  remember  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  test  his 
seeds.  They  will  take  a  fair  sample  of  your  seed,  tell 
you  if  it  contains  weed  seeds  and  let  you  know  what 
per  cent  of  it  will  germinate.  The  seedsmen  offer 
a  sort  of  guarantee  and  say  that  the  seed  must  be 
returned  before  planting  if  not  satisfactory.  You 
can  have  a  fair  sample  tested  at  Washington  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  seedsman  if  it  is  not  satisfactory.  This 
would  be  especially  useful  with  clover  or  grass,  or 
seed  grain.  You  can  write  direct  to  the  Seed  Testing 
Laboratory,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

* 

We  think  the  officers  of  the  various  horticultural 
societies  should  pay  close  attention  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  feature  of  their  meetings.  At  some  evening 
session  it  will  pay  to  arrange  a  programme  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  to  town  people.  1  hese  people  are  con¬ 
sumers,  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  interest  them  as 
it  is  to  learn  how  to  produce  more  fruit.  If  we  can 
get  a  lot  of  town  people  out  and  give  them  good 
apples  to  eat,  or  pass  around  pieces  of  apple  pie,  we 
are  sowing  the  seed  of  a  good  crop  of  trade.  There 
may  be  those  who  consider  such  things  undignified. 
We  do  not  consider  that  fruit  meetings  are  intended 
to  cultivate  dignity,  but  to  help  create  new  markets. 

* 

There  are  some  men  who  find  it  hard  to  realize 
that  it  pays  to  make  the  house  comfortable  inside,  and 
the  yard  and  surroundings  neat.  They  are  often  well 
able  to  heat  the  house  and  put  water  inside,  but  have 
an  idea  that  these  conveniences  are  intended  only  for 
city  people.  For  a  few  dollars  they  could  buy  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  with  a  little  care  and  labor  make 
them  grow  so  as  to  make  all  the  difference  between 
ugliness  and  beauty  in  the  surroundings  of  their 
house.  When  asked  to  do  these  things  such  men 
often  ask,  “What  good  will  that  do  me?”  We  might 
refer  them  to  the  Alabama  colored  man  who  was 
induced  to  paint  and  fix  up  his  house : — 

I  tell  you,  when  I  saw  de  paint  gwine  on  my  house,  my 
house  look  like  it  say  to  me,  “You  ain't  got  no  business 
here,”  and  den  I  looked  at  de  house,  and  said,  “I  is  gwine 
to  be  a  better  man,  and  live  in  you.” 

And  there  is  a  commercial  side  to  it  also.  Years 
ago  some  one  planted  trees  and  vines  around  our 
farmhouse.  They  have  grown  and  flourished  until 
today  they  add  at  least  $500  to  the  selling  price  of 
the  farm.  Go  where  you  will  in  any  community  and 
you  will  find  that  the  neat  yard  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  place. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  a  good  many  associa¬ 
tions  of  farmers  start  and  progress  rapidly  up  to  a 
certain  point.  Then  they  seem  to  hesitate  and  stand 
still.  Up  to  that  point  there  are  plenty  of  members  to 
take  hold  and  work.  After  it  is  reached  a  few  faith¬ 
ful  ones  must  carry  it  on  or  it  will  die.  The  interest  dies 
out  when  the  association  stops  doing  something  use¬ 
ful  for  its  members.  Most  associations  run  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  holding  meetings,  listening  to  speeches 
and  getting  acquainted.  While  this  is  a  novelty  the 
interest  is  kept  up,  but  there  finally  comes  a  time 
when  something  else  must  be  done  if  the  society  is  to 
live,  even  as  a  toy.  The  most  useful  thing  such  a 
society  can  do  is  to  begin  an  honest  and  fearless  plan 
for  cooperative  buying  and  selling.  Now  this  is  usu¬ 
ally  opposed  to  the  interests  of  certain  men  w;ho  have 
been  selling  to  members,  but  unless  a  cooperative 
society  is  run  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  this  fea¬ 
ture  will  become  a  farce.  What  eastern  fruit  growers 
in  particular  need  is  an  association  for  selling  fruit 
and  buying  supplies  like  the  famous  Hood  River  As¬ 
sociation  in  Oregon.  Out  there  the  apple  growers 
really  get  together  and  pool  their  issues,  so  that  they 
can  pack  and  guarantee  uniform  goods.  Then,  having 


done  this,  and  obtained  control  of  a  good  supply,  they 
call  for  bids,  and  buyers  are  glad  to  come  to  them. 
So  far  as  we  are  informed  there  is  no  fruit  growers’ 
association  in  the  East  that  has  attempted  to  handle 
and  sell  apples  in  this  way.  As  we  have  said,  most 
societies  reach  a  certain  point  and  then  stand  still — 
content  with  gathering  crop  reports  or  holding  an¬ 
nual  meetings.  They  ought  to  go  on  and  take  hold 
of  the  vital  part  of  their  business. 

* 

Our  sly  old  friend,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  has  been 
getting  in  a  little  of  his  fine  political  work  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  voters  of  the  Thirty-fourth  New  York 
District  turned  him  down  last  year  after  a  desperate 
struggle.  In  order  to  beat  him  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  combination  of  Democrats  and  Independents, 
and  so  thoroughly  disgusted  were  the  people  with 
Wadsworth  that  even  though  he  had  the  best  local 
political  machine  in  New  York  at  his  back,  the  voters 
turned  his  former  majority  of  13,000  into  a  majority 
against  him  of  over  6.000.  It  would  seem  as  if  any 
man  with  an  ordinary  skin  ought  to  realize  what  that 
meant,  but  Wadsworth  seems  to  be  encased  in  tin 
thicker  than  that  used  on  a  can  of  beef.  Condemned 
and  rejected  by  the  voters  of  his  district,  he  can  only 
use  his  political  pull  at  Washington  in  an  effort  to 
discredit  the  man  who  beat  him,  Peter  A.  Porter. 
Through  Wadsworth’s  influence  Mr.  Porter  has  been 
refused  membership  in  the  Republican  caucus,  and 
denied  rights,  on  committees  which  belong  to  him. 
Evidently  Wadsworth’s  object  is  to  ridicule  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter  and  make  the  district  believe  that  it  will  be  with¬ 
out  representation.  That  is  where  he  has  made  a 
mistake.  The  farmers  of  the  Thirty-fourth  District 
will  rank  in  intelligence  and  independence  with  the 
residents  of  any  district  in  the  State.  It  was  just 
these  qualities  which  beat  Wadsworth  and  the  voters 
regard  his  action  not  so  much  an  injury  to#  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter  as  an  insult  to  the  district.  We  believe  that  more 
Republicans  voted  for  Porter  than  for  Wadsworth,  for 
the  latter  toward  the  last  part  of  the  campaign  boasted 
of  the  great  number  of  Democrats  who  supported 
him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  time  has  come  to  finish 
Wadsworth  for  good.  The  farmers  of  the  Thirtyr- 
fourth  District  must  take  care  of  him.  The  best  way 
to  do  it  is  to  send  Mr.  Porter  back — next  time  as  a 
Republican,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  about 
it.  We  think  also  that  this  situation  calls  for  the 
Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp.  We  advise  every 
farmer  in  the  land  to  write  Speaker  Cannon  and  ask 
him  to  appoint  Peter  A.  Porter  to  a  place  on  the 
Agricultural  Committee.  We  will  give  full  reasons 
for  this  later.  Let  every  Knight  get  busy  with  a 
postage  stamp  on  the  back  of  “Uncle  Joe.” 

BREVITIES. 

Some  men  make  time — others  do  nothing  but  mark  time. 

Rnx  your  household  ou  “the  rule  of  three" — father, 
mother  and  forbearance. 

Both  ends  of  a  man  are  meat,  but  they  should  not  he  of 
the  same  kind,  or  head  will  he  worth  no  more  than  heel. 

There  were  3,258  orphan  children  sent  for  adoption 
from  England  to  Canada  last  year.  The  applications  for 
such  children  were  19,374. 

A  Canadian  clergyman  hoard  of  a  gambling  scheme  in 
his  town.  He  broke  into  the  game,  offered  his  money  and 
then  took  his  evidence  into  court.  We  call  that  good  pul¬ 
pit  work. 

According  to  present  prices  of  beef  it  is  said  that  an 
ox  team  is  worth  about  twice  as  much  per  pound  as  a 
modern  locomotive,  thus  making  it  the  most  expensive 
power  in  our  modern  civilization. 

A  Pennsylvania  man  had  a  tumor  on  his  shoulder.  A 
doctor  undertook  to  operate  and  cut  eight  ounces  from  the 
wrong  place.  He  had  to  pay  $750  damages.  How  many 
of  us  are  worth  $1,500  a  pound  to  society? 

A  Georgia  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  it  is  as  great  a  crime  to  furnish  in¬ 
toxicants  to  young  ladies  or  minors  at  a  card  club  or  re¬ 
ception  as  to  furnish  them  from  a  saloon,  and  that  it  is 
the  grand  jury’s  duty  to  indict  those  who  thus  violate  the 
law. 

One  of  the  questions  to  he  discussed  h.v  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  at  its  next  meeting  is:  “Would 
it  be  safe  to  invest  money  in  a  scale-infested  apple  orchard 
(otherwise  a  good  one)  30  years  old?”  That  is  a  question 
a  good  many  orchard  men  have  been  forced  to  ask  them¬ 
selves. 

The  sharp-nosed  pig  makes  a  good  Summer  hoarder  on  a 
small  farm  where  crops  are  crowded  hard.  He  eats  cubs 
and,  inside  a  light  portable  fence,  will  improve  green  crops 
for  manuring  purposes.  We  would  much  prefer  having  all 
such  crops  pastured  by  hogs  before  turning  them  under  for 
manure. 

Dering  the  hunting  season  of  1907,  according  to  news¬ 
paper  statistics,  71  persons  were  killed,  mainly  by  care¬ 
lessness.  Last  year's  record  was  74.  The  number  of 
injured  is  greater  this  year  than  last,  being  81,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  70  last  year.  Deer  hunting  seems  peculiarly 
dangerous — to  the  adjacent  hunters,  rather  than  the  deer. 

The  total  production  of  gold  in  this  eoimtry  in  1906  was 
$97,219,645  and  of  silver  $38,432,846.  In  the  same  year 
$129,591,838  worth  of  brick  and  tile  were  made  out  of 
clay,  while  the  potato  crop  was  worth  $190,000,000.  The 
total  value  of  gold  taken  from  California  was  $18,732,452 
while  exports  of  American  nuts  and  fruits  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  over  $17,000,000. 
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GENTLEMANLY  REMARKS  FROM  THE 
“COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN.” 

Most  of  us  have  read  the  old  fable  of  the  mountain 
that  labored  and  brought  forth — a  mouse.  Our  genial 
friend,  The  Country  Gentleman,  after  wearing  a 
muzzle  for  some  months,  has  labored  hard  and 
brought  forth  the  following: 

Irritated  by  its  inability  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle  in  any  other  way,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  for  months  been  snarling  at  the  heels  of 
the  County  Gentleman  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  us  into  a  con¬ 
troversy  over  certain  charges  against  Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley, 
and  particularly  to  place  us  in  the  position  of  defending 
the  correctness  of  the  Jersey  pedigrees  furnished  by  that 
breeder.  Readers  know,  of  course,  that  we  have  never 
undertaken  any  such  defense.  We  have  printed  all  the 
facts  in  full,  generally  if  not  always  a  week  before  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  had  them,  and  let  it  rest  at  that. 
The  Country  Gentleman  has  little  space  for  the  rehearsal 
of  even  perfectly  legitimate  personal  grievances,  and  still 
less  for  the  tittle-tattle  of  dishonest  and  discharged  stable¬ 
men  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  delights  to  collect.  We 
do  not  consider  the  newspapers  the  proper  place  to  try  a 
breeder  accused  of  cheating  his  customers,  when  the  in¬ 
dictment  relates  to  matters  of  which  cognizance  is  taken 
by  such  an  association  as  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  And  that  is  just  where  the  difference  between  the 
two  papers  comes  in.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  insists 
that  the  management  of  the  club  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
confidence — implying,  of  course,  that  no  Jersey  pedigree 
can  be  trusted,  and  that  you  might  far  better  buy  grade 
animals  at  grade-animal  prices  than  fool  yourself  by 
buying  registered  Jerseys.  It  tells  President  Darling  to 
descend  to  its  own  level  of  vituperation  :  “Get  down  off 
your  perch,”  is  one  of  its  speeches  addressed  to  him  edi¬ 
torially.  It  maintains  that  it  is  the  persistent  policy  of 
the  management  of  the  Club  to  “whitewash”  every  member 
who  is  accused  of  wrong  doing  and  to  smother  all  such 
charges  by  making  merely  an  insincere  feint  at  investiga¬ 
tion.  More  than  that,  it  charges  Mr.  Darling  and  his 
immediate  associates  with  deliberate  trickery  and  lying, 
in  falsely  representing  to  the  Club,  at  the  last  general 
meeting,  that  the  report  of  the  Rogers-Dawley  investigating 
committee  was  somehow  delayed  by  an  express  company, 
the  fact  being,  according  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  it  was 
purposely  concealed  by  Mr.  Darling,  in  order  to  prevent 
discussion  in  the  open  meeting.  This  charge,  very  natur¬ 
ally,  is  not  made  in  manly  fashion,  but  by  sneaking  in¬ 
nuendo — innuendo,  however!  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood 
by  the  most  careless  reader.  The  issue  is  plainly  and 
sharply  drawn  and  no  compromise  is  possible.  Either  Mr. 
Darling  and  his  associates  are  liars  and  tricksters  and 
all  Jersey  pedigrees  are  worthless,  or  else  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  editorials  are  ignorant,  or  malicious  slanders. 
Readers  who  know  the  parties  will  form  their  own  con¬ 
clusions  without  suggestion  from  us. 

Talk  about  “irritation !”  Still,  we  must  be  char¬ 
itable  with  Brother  Tucker  for  this  outbreak  of  tem¬ 
per.  He  has  had  much  to  trouble  him.  First  of  all, 
Bro.  Tucker  personally  believes  that  the  charges 
against  Dawley  arc  most  likely  true.  Otherwise  he 
would  long  since  have  proved  them  false,  as  he  would 
like  to  do.  He  personally  and  his  paper  are  under 
little  obligations — mild  forms  of  “help” — to  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Albany — his  home  town. 
Hence  he  feels  that  he  must  support  every  feature  of 
the  Department — right  or  wrong.  This  has  led  him 
into  a  virtual  defense  of  Dawley,  while  he  hoped  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  neutrality.  Farmers  have 
regarded  what  he  said  during  the  controversy  as  an 
indirect  defense  of  Dawley’s  cattle  transactions.  Not 
being  mind  readers,  they  do  not  know  what  else  it 
was  printed  for.  Such  stupidity  is  irritating. 
Mr.  Tucker  also  likes  to  appear  as  the  special 
mouthpiece  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  In  trying  to  defend 
their  first  refusal  to  take  up  the  case  Mr.  Tucker  em¬ 
barrassed  the  Executive  Committee  and  compromised 
himself  by  insisting  that  “there  is  nothing  to  investi¬ 
gate.”  The  first  investigation  showed  that  one  cow 
at  least  was  wrong,  but  Tucker  has  never  admitted  it. 
Then  he  likened  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  a  cow  on  the  track 
in  danger  of  being  smashed  by  a  trainload  of  regis¬ 
tered  cattle  interests.  Somehow  we  have  not  been 
smashed,  but  farmers  who  did  not  like  Bro.  Tucker’s 
attitude  wrote  him  very  plain  and  vigorous  letters. 
We  have  seen  some  of  them,  but  we  had  no  idea  they 
hit  onr  genial  friend  so  hard. 

Then,  in  a  further  defense  of  the  Department,  Mr. 
Tucker  laid  down  a  remarkable  proposition.  He  said 
Mr.  Dawley  is  the  best  institute  director  New  York 
ever  had — the  others  being  J.  S.  Woodward,  George 
T.  Powell  and  the  late  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis.  For  that 
reason  we  were  left  to  infer  that  it  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  institutes  whether  Dawley  bought  grade 
Jersey  heifers  of  F.  D.  Squires  and  sold  them  as 
purebred  cattle  to  Rogers  and  others !  That  prop¬ 
osition  brought  more  letters  of  protest  than  the  others, 
but  with  his  usual  philosophy  Brother  Tucker  might 
have  endured  them  had  not  “the  child  of  his  love  and 
care”  gone  back  on  him.  You  see  he  had  settled  it 
that  “there  was  nothing  to  investigate.”  Of  course, 
therefore,  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  must  not  reopen  the  case. 
Our  good  friend  exhausted  all  his  influence  and  his 
larg’e  capacity  for  scolding  and  protest  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  Club  from  investigating  Dawley, 
which  ended  in  the  most  irritating  humiliation.  The 
A.  J.  C.  C.  actually  disregarded  him,  and  voted  to 
take  up  the  matter  again  and  thoroughly  investigate 
Mr.  Dawley’s  cattle  transactions  for  the  past  six 
years!  You  see  we  are  justified  in  asking  our  friends 
to  be  charitable  with  Bro.  Tucker.  Put  yourself  in 
his  place.  You  are  very  anxious  to  be  known  as  the 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of  certain  people,  but 
they  turn  around  and  ignore  your  protests  and  do 
just  the  thing  you  don’t  want  them  to  do.  Now 
wouldn’t  you  in  such  a  case  get  mad  enough  to  froth 
at  the  mouth?  If  Bro.  Tucker  felt  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  relieve  his  feelings  upon  the  real  cause  of 
his  humiliation,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  turn  upon 
a  humble  submissive  creature  like  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Right  here  is  another  reason  for  your  charity.  We 
want  this  cattle  case  settled  and  settled  right.  We 
wanted  Mr.  Tucker  to  help  settle  it.  We  have  the 
facts  and  we  have  offered  them  to  The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  Many  have  been  given  to  representatives  of 
that  paper.  We  know  the  sound  moral  principle 
which  underlies  this  case,  and  we  know  that  prin¬ 
ciple  will  surely  triumph  in  the  end.  We  have  fought 
the  fight  alone  without  flinching,  but  it  would  have 
been  easier  and  shorter  if  The  Country  Gentleman 
had  fought  with  us,  and  not  against  us.  We  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Mr.  Tucker  personally  to  do  this — insisting 
that  his  duty  to  farmers  is  the  same  as  ours.  If,  as 
he  claims,  The  Country  Gentleman  is  the  only  agri¬ 


cultural  newspaper  he  should  take  this  case  up  as  a 
matter  of  news,  if  not  one  of  principle.  We  tried 
to  show  him  that  if  his  paper  is  the  organ  and  cham¬ 
pion  of  live  stock  interests,  he  should  investigate  this 
case  as  we  had  done  and  either  defend  Mr.  Dawley 
openly  or  help  clear  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  records  of  error 
or  fraud.  Flis  answer  was  “there  is  nothing  to  inves¬ 
tigate  !”  Unable  to  coax  him  into  doing  his  duty,  we 
undertook  to  drive  him  out  into  the  open — and  here 
he  is !  It  took  over  a  year  to  do  it — a  year  hard  and 
galling  to  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Tucker’s  naturally 
cheerful  disposition.  This  fruitful  result  justifies  the. 
means,  but  let  us  be  charitable,  and  though  we  de¬ 
plore  the  folly  of  that  equivocal  editorial  let  us  also 
remember  the  irritating  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  outburst. 

While  we  invite  a  charitable  consideration  toward 
what  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  self-imposed  humiliation,  • 
pours  upon  the  head  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  denounce 
the  attempt  to  discredit  any  honest  workman.  On  gen¬ 
eral  principles  this  is  unworthy  of  any  so-called  farm 
paper,  and  in  this  particular  case  the  statement  is 
false  and  malicious.  In  no  case  does  the  information 
upon  which  we  rely  come  from  a  discharged  employee 
of  Mr.  Dawley.  It  comes  from  men  who  in  their  own 
locality  and  among  their  own  neighbors  enjoy  as 
high  a  reputation  as  the  unquestioned  standing  of  Mr. 
Tucker  at  Albany.  Moreover,  our  facts  are  all  cor¬ 
roborated. 

As  for  giving  “all  the  facts  in  full !”  When  Mr. 
Rogers  offered  to  state  his  case  in  full  The  Country 
Gentleman  had  only  insult  to  offer  him  !  It  took  a 
part  of  his  letter,  threw  out  punctuation  marks  and 
printed  what  it  called  “a  string  of  words”  in  an  effort 
to  make  him  appear  ridiculous.  That  is  the  meanest, 
most  contemptible  trick  that  a  newspaper  can  play — 
the  next  meanest  being  to  follow  it  with  the  claim 
that  all  “the  facts  have  been  given  !” 

Nine  out  of  10  Jersey  breeders  disagree  with  the 
Country  Gentleman  on  this  subject.  We  have 
seen  how  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  repudiated  Mr. 
Tucker’s  “nothing  to  investigate”  proposition.  They 
are  not  likely  to  extend  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  this 
outbreak.  We  have  frankly  criticised  the  decisions 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  If  need  be,  we  can  and 
will  do  it  again.  What  we  have  said  is  in  print  where 
all  may  read  it.  Here  is  part  of  it  (page  702),  per¬ 
haps,  according  to  Bro.  Tucker,  “ignorant  or  malic¬ 
ious  slander” : 

We  are  now  fully  satisfied  that  the  report  was  mislaid 
or  delayed  in  this  way.  It  was  without  doubt  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  to  President  Darling  that  such  delay 
occurred,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  his  explanation 
was  correct.  As  a  whole,  there  is  no  more  honorable 
body  of  men  in  the  country  than  the  members  of  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  We  have  frankly  criticised  the  actions  of  the 
executive  committee  and  may  continue  to  do  so  if  such 
criticism  seem  justified.  We  wish,  however,  to  thank  the 
Club  for  the  great  courtesy  extended  in  permitting  us  to 
examine  their  records  and  make  copies  of  pedigrees,  etc. 
This  proved  of  very  great  value  to  us  in  our  recent  in¬ 
vestigation.  and  the  Club  officials  certainly  gave  us  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  what  was  needed. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Darling  and  his  associates  are 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  From  the 
records  in  the  case  we  do  not  believe  they  will  be 
anxious  to  assume  the  alternative  which  Mr.  Tucker 
makes  for  them.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Darling  and  others 
of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  came  to  understand  our  position 
they  said  frankly  that  our  contention  was  just  and 
fair.  They  told  us  that  our  interest  and  the  interests 
of  the  Club  are  identical,  and  the  committee  is  now, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Tucker’s  protests,  preparing  to  inves¬ 
tigate  all  the  charges.  We  have  felt  impatient  of  their 
delay,  but  we  believe  it  is  due  to  a  cautious  effort  to 
do  a  thorough  job  this  time.  The  failure  to  do  so 
before  we  believe  may  be  credited  to  Mr.  Dawley’s 
clever  ability  to  bamboozle  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  at  Dansville.  The  members  of  this  committee 
were  no  match  for  Mr.  Dawley’s  plausible  diplomacy. 

If  Bro.  Tucker  will,  even  at  this  late  date,  come 
in  and  help  settle  the  case  right,  we  will  give  him  all 
the  facts  in  our  possession.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  past,  however,  we  fear  he  will  never  do  so  will¬ 
ingly,  but  wait  until  he  is  driven  to  the  front  by  the 
hot  iron  of  public  opinion. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Official  circulars  from  Union  Pacific  head¬ 
quarters  December  4  announced  that  the  ITarriman  system 
will  begin  the  construction  of  a  number  of  branch  lines  to 
the  Wyoming  coal  fields,  with  the  object  of  vastly  increas¬ 
ing  the  coal  output  of  western  mines.  Within  a  year  the 
production  of  soft  coal  from  the  Wyoming  mines  is  expected 
to  increase  100.000  tons  a  day.  As  another  measure  to 
prevent  further  coal  famines,  the  Union  Pacific  is  estab¬ 
lishing  immense  storage  grounds  iu  Omaha,  Council  Bluffs 
and  other  points  along  its  eastern  end.  .  .  .  Fire  in 

a  big  furniture  establishment  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York 
caused  a  loss  of  $100,000  December  4.  .  .  .  The  San" 

Francisco  grand  jury,  which  has  been  investigating  condi¬ 
tions  there  for  110  days,  has  returned  441  indictments 
against  47  persons,  chiefly  involving  charges  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  profits  from  vice.  The  report  declares  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  even  to  outline  the  corruption  of  the 
lowest  kind,  involving  the  participation  of  former  Mayor 
Schmitz  in  the  profits.  Every  property  holder,  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  was  robbed  after  the  fire  by  connivance  of  the 
police.  .  .  .  An  explosion  of  black  damp  in  two  mines 

belonging  to  the  Consolidated  Coal  Company  at  Monongali, 
W.  Va.,  December  6,  imprisoned  406  men.  It  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  than  there  are  any  survivors,  and  this  is  considered 
the  worst  disaster  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of 
American  bituminous  coal  mining.  After  the  recovery  of 
42  bodies  fire  broke  out,  preventing  further  attempts  at 
rescue  until  it  could  be  extinguished.  Up  to  December  12 
283  bodies  had  been  removed.  .  .  .  U.  S.  troops  were 

sent  to  Goldfield,  New,  December  6,  to  suppress  alleged 
violence  on  the  part  of  striking  miners.  .  .  The  St. 

Paul  railroad  entered  pleas  of  guilty  at  Chicago  December 
7  in  seven  cases  in  which  it  was  charged  with  violating 
the  statute  providing  that  live  stock  must  not  be  confined 
in  cars  without  rest,  food  and  water  more  than  28  hours 
The  penalty  for  the  violations  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100  and  not  more  than  $500  for  each  offence.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  first  conviction  under  the  law.  .  .  .  The  open 

navigation  season  on  the  Great  Lakes  this  year  cost  135 
lives  and  property  loss  aggregating  $2,598,000.  The  wreck 
of  the  vessel  Cypress  caused  the  greatest  loss  of  life,  only 
one  of  the  crew  of  23  escaping  when  it  went  down  in  a 
Lake  Superior  gale  on  October  12.  The  steamships  Spo¬ 
kane  and  Cypress  were  the  largest  property  losses,  the 
former  being  valued  at  $160,000  and  the  latter  at  $275,000. 
The  most  serious  collisions  have  been  those  of  the  Queen 
City  and  Moore  in  the  Detroit  River  and  of  the  Reis  and 
Smith  iu  the  St.  Clair  River,  the  losses  on  which  were  more 


than  $100,000  each.  .  .  .  John  W.  Reeve  who  was 
convicted  at  Boulder,  Col.,  of  sotting  fire  to  freight  cars 
which  caused  the  explosion  of  dynamite,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  several  persons,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  and  Southern  freight  station  during  the  recent 
switchmen’s  strike,  has  been  sentenced  to  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  15  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Passing 
sentence  District  Judge  Harry  P.  Gamble  said  that  he  had 
no  doubt  of  Reeve's  guilt,  but.  believed  the  crime  would 
never  have  been  committed  if  Reeve  had  not  been  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  ...  In  an  effort  to  suppress 
the  terrible  outrages  of  the  night  riders  at  Hopkinsville, 
Ky.,  Gov.  Beckham,  through  Adjutant-General  Henry  Law¬ 
rence,  has  placed  the  entire  State  militia  of  Kentucky, 
consisting  of  four  regiments,  at  the  disposal  of  County 
Judge  James  Breathitt  of  Christian  county.  Five  hundred 
“night  riders,”  masked  and  heavily  armed,  marched  into 
Hopkinsville  December  7  and  destroyed  property  valued  at 
over  $200,009,  while  the  citizens,  in  terror  of  their  lives, 
feared  even  to  so  much  as  open  their  windows,  and  the 
police,  fire  department,  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  and 
even  the  railroad  stations  were  in  possession  of  a  wild  mob 
shooting  right  and  left.  Night  riders  were  active  in 
Owen  County  December  6,  when  they  visited  the  home  of 
Pearl  Wilhoit  and  killed  every  head  of  stock  on  his  farm 
because  he  shipped  his  tobacco  to  Louisville,  disregarding 
their  warnings  to  pool  it.  Ten  hogs,  three  cows  and  five 
horses  belonging  to  Wilhoit  were  found  dead  by  him  in  the 
barn  lot,  where  they  had  been  found  driven  and  slaughtered 
by  the  riders.  Not  since  Kentucky  was  upset  by  the 
tollgate  raids  have  the  conditions  approached  those  in  the 
State  now.  .  .  .  The  House  of  Providence,  an  orphan 

asylum  just  outside  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  burned  lo  the 
ground  December  8.  As  (lie  result  of  the  fire  150  children 
and  14  Sisters  of  Charity  are  temporarily  without  a  home 
The  only  salvage  was  the  clothes  the  children  and  sis¬ 
ters  had  on  their  backs.  Other  institutions  opened  their 
doors  to  receive  the  homeless  waifs,  part  of  them  going  to 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Asylum  and  some  being  taken  in 
private  families.  The  county  has  donated  the  old  court 
house,  where  the  children  will  be  quartered  until  other 
arrangements  are  made.  The  loss  on  building  and  con¬ 
tents  was  $150,000  and  there  was  but  $20,000  insurance. 
It  was  a  Catholic  charity.  ,  .  .  The  605-foot  steel 
steamer  Legrand  S.  DeGraff  of  the  Western  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  of  North  Tonawanda  arrived  at  Buffalo  December 
9  from  Superior  with  421,000  bushels  of  wheat,  the  largest 
cargo  ever  loaded  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  smashes  the 
record  held  by  the  steamer  William  M.  Mills  of  the  same 
line  since  November  27,  when  she  arrived  in  Buffalo  with 
416,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  value  of  the  DeGraff's 
cargo  is  $500,000  and  her  owners  got  2%  cents  a  bushel 
for  carrying  it  from  Superior  to  Buffalo. 

CONGRESS. — Representative  Kipp  of  Pennsylvania  in¬ 
troduced  December  5  a  bill  making  national  bank  notes 
legal  tender  and  authorizing  national  banking  associations 
to  include  such  bank  notes,  except  those  of  their  own  is¬ 
sue,  in  making  up  the  amount  of  lawful  money  reserve. 
Among  the  other  bills  introduced  December  5  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  By  Mr.  Acheson  of  Pennsylvania — Providing  that 
no  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  transported  from  one  State 
or  Territory  to  another  in  interstate  commerce  and  fixing 
the  penalty  for  violation  at  confiscation  of  the  spirits  add 
a  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  offender.  Also  itnposiug 
an  additional  tax  of  $1  a  barrel  on  beer,  the  revenue  thus 
derived  to  be  used  in  improving  internal  waterways.  Mr. 
McHenry  of  Pennsylvania — Placing  lumber  on  the  free 
list.  By  Mr.  Lamb  of  Virginia — To  enable  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  vote  biennially  on 
the  question  of  an  excise  law.  By  Delegate  Cale  of  Alas¬ 
ka — Providing  a  territorial  government  for  Alaska.  .  .  . 
A  bill  amending  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House,  December  9,  by  Representative  Sa- 
bath  (Dem.).  It  proposes  to  make  the  “public  policy” 
of  a  State,  whatever  that  may  be,  declaratory  and  decisive 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  trust  or  monopoly  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Devon  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  January  15.  1908,  and  the  day 
following,  weather  permitting,  at  Fernbank  Stock  Farm, 
Birmingham  Road,  near  West  Chester. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State 
Horticultiual  Society  was  held  in  the  Horticultural  Room 
in  the  Capitol,  Des  Moines,  December  10,  11  and  12. 

The  International  Live  Stock  Show  which  closed  at 
Chicago  December  7,  has  been  the  greatest  ever  held  in 
the  country,  according  to  officers  of  the  association.  The 
total  attendance  wall,  it  is  estimated,  surpass  the  record 
of  400,000  of  last  year,  and  the  value  of  live  stock  on 
exhibition  is  placed  at  $1,800,000. 

Morrill  Agricultural  Hall,  the  gift  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  to  Agriculture,  in  honor  of  Justin  Smith  Mor¬ 
rill,  was  dedicated  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  De¬ 
cember  11.  The  dedication  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Vermont  State  Grange.  Addresses  were  made  by  the 
Governor,  ex-Governor  N.  J.  Bachelder,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  Dr.  Tv.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell ;  President 
Buckham  of  the  University,  lion.  II.  S.  Stone,  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Education. 


PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN 

Here  are  a  few  more  suggestions  of  suitable  topics  from 
practical  dairymen  for  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's 
Association  : 

1.  Shall  we  submit  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City  in  regard  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  milk?  There  is  no  State  law  that  compels  us  to 
comply  with  them.  2.  With  the  present  prices  for  feed, 
the  cost  of  production  of  milk  is  too  great  to  allow  the 
farmer  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  time  and  labor. 
3.  Farmers,  "get  together”  and  set  the  price  on  your  milk 
and  other  produce ;  then  let  the  city  buyer  pay  what  you 
ask  or  let  it  alone.  f.  l.  s. 

I-ewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  increased  cost  of  production  of  milk  for  the  city 
markets  under  present  sanitary  regulations.  2.  The  breed¬ 
ing  of  cows  for  amount  of  milk  alone,  and  its  effect  upon 
their  vitality.  3.  Ignorance  of  the  average  dairyman,  as 
regards  the  diagnosis  of  the  more  common  diseases  of  dairy 
cattle,  and  their  cause  and  treatment.  4.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  text  books  on  agriculture  and  dairying,  and  the 
teaching  of  same  in  our  country  schools.  f.  h. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

On  the  first  and  third  of  December  we  had  a  pretty  heavy 
fall  of  snow.  The  farmers  at  the  south  end  of  the  county 
have  about  one-third  of  the  corn  crop  to  husk  yet.  The 
potato  and  apple  crop  alone  reached  $220,000,  and’  with  the 
other  products  reached  $226,000,  as  near  as  can  be  reported 
at  present.  The  corn  crop  is  very  good.  Some  did  not, 
have  the  opportunity  to  ripen,  but  there  is  a  good  yield  of 
good  quality.  Cabbage  yielded  about  16  tons  to  the  acre, 
the  price  being  $6.50  per  ton.  e.  d.  k. 

York  Co.,  Pa.  _ 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  GRANGE.— The  State  Grange 
opened  its  annual  session  at  Atlantic  City  December  3. 
Among  subjects  discussed  were  the  parcels  post,  the  right 
of  the  farmer  to  produce  denatured  alcohol  from  the 
waste  products  of  the  farm,  the  postal  savings  banks,  and 
various  other  topics  of  interest  to  farmers  and  members 
of  the  Grange.  The  Grange  wants  Congress  to  increase 
the  parcels  post  weight  from  four  to  eleven  pounds  in 
its  delivery.  The  matter,  while  advocated  by  Granges  all 
over  the  country,  has  never  got  before  Congress  on  a  vote, 
because  Senator  Platt  and  a  number  of  others  interested 
in  the  express  business  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  keeping 
it  from  the  members  on  the  floor.  But  this  time  the 
farmers  say  they  will  be  able  to  get  their  bill  out  of  the 
musty  pigeonhole  and  that  Platt  and  his  cohorts  will  not 
be  able  to  send  it  back  again  until  the  members  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  voting  for  or  against  it.  The 
Grange  is  unequivocally  opposed  to  child  labor  and  stands 
for  an  absolutely  closed  Sunday ;  it  stands  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  Bishops’  bill,  and  will  solidly  oppose  any 
efforts  on  the  part  of  any  party  to  repeal  or  modify  the 
present  New  Jersey  law. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

OLD  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Cod  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen 
Ivet  nothing  you  dismay. 

For  .Fesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
Was  born  upon  this  day 
To  save  us  all  from  Satan’s  power 
When  we  were  gone  astray. 

O  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

For  Jesus  our  Saviour  was  born  on 
Christmas  Day. 

In  Bethlehem  in  Jewry 

This  blessed  babe  was  born, 

And  laid  within  a  manger 
Fpon  this  blessed  morn. 

The  which  bis  mother  Mary 
Nothing  did  take  in  scorn. 

From  God  our  Heavenly  Father 
A  blessed  angel  came. 

And  unto  certain  shepherds 
Brought  tidings  of  the  same. 

How  that  in  Bethlehem  was  born 
The  Son  of  God  by  name. 

Fear  not.  then  said  the  angel. 

Let  nothing  you  affright, 

This  day  is  born  a  Saviour 
Of  virtue,  power  and  might ; 

So  frequently  to  vanquish  all 
The  friends  of  Satan  quite. 

The  shepherds  at  those  tidings 
Rejoiced  much  in  mind. 

And  left  their  flocks  a-feeding 
In  tempest,  storm  and  wind. 

And  went  to  Bethlehem  straightway. 

This  blessed  babe  to  find. 

But  when  to  Bethlehem  they  came, 

Whereat  this  infant  lay. 

They  found  Him  in  a  manger 
Where  oxen  feed  on  hay ; 

His  mother  Mary  kneeling 
Unto  the  Lord  did  pray. 

Now  to  the  Lord  sing  praises. 

All  you  within  this  plac'», 

And  with  true  love  and  brotherhood 
Each  other  now  embrace : 

This  holy  tide  of  Christmas 
All  others  doth  deface. 

O  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy, 

For  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  was  born 
on  Christmas  Day. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

The  old  carol  printed  above  is 
of  English  origin;  just  how  old  it  is 
we  do  not  know,  but  its  wording,  even 
in  its  present  form,  gives  evidence  of  the 
same  simplicity  and  directness  found  in 
mediaeval  legendary  and  ballad  poetry. 
Perhaps  it  was  first  composed  by  some 
humble  ecclesiastic  for  a  morality  or 
mystery  play  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
then  gradually  learned  orally  by  coun¬ 
try  people,  before  reading  and  writing 
had  become  common  accomplishments. 
Our  own  first  acquaintance  with  it  was 
in  very  early  childhood,  when  it  was 
sung  by  the  “waits,”  or  Christmas  min¬ 
strels.  No  'Christmas  message  or  ser¬ 
mon  can  take  the  place  of  this  quaint 
old  verse,  or  express  more  fully  the 
dominant  thought  of  the  season.  The 
•only  thing  we  may  add  to  it,  to  express 
the  full  spirit  of  Christmast  Past, 
Present  and  To  Come,  is  Tiny  Tim’s 
wish,  as  transcribed  by  the  great  master 
of  Christmas  mirth  and  kindness — “God 

bless  us,  every  one !” 

* 

Gray  linen  collars,  hand  embroidered 
in  black  French  knots,  cost  65  cents 
each,  while  the  cuffs  to  match  cost  85 
cents  a  pair.  They  are  said  to  come 
from  Paris,  and  are  intended  for  wear 
in  half-mourning.  The  same  idea,  car¬ 
ried  out  in  pale  pink  or  blue  is  also 
very  pretty.  The  gray  is  not  very  be¬ 
coming  unless  the  wearer  is  very  rosy 

in  complexion  and  also  youthful. 

* 

Table  runners  and  squares  of  Rus¬ 
sian  crash,  hand-stenciled  in  flower  de¬ 
signs,  carried  out  with  embroidery 
stitches,  cost  $4  to  $6.  There  are  many 
possibilities  in  stencil  work,  and  we 
know  of  no  other  decorative  work 
where  one  can  obtain  such  charming 
results  for  such  small  expenditure.  Cur¬ 
tains  of  10-cent  cheesecloth  with  a  sten¬ 
cilled  border,  can  be  made  very  hand¬ 
some,  in  coloring  to  suit  the  room.  Of 
course  dexterity  is  obtained  with  prac¬ 
tice,  as  with  everything  else.  With 
rough,  heavy  and  dark  fabrics  oil  paints 
are  used,  but  with  thin  materials,  such 
as  cheesecloth,  we  use  prepared  dyes. 


A  table  runner  or  centerpiece  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  smooth  in  quality,  is 
very  effective  when  stencilled. 

* 

The  Atchison  Globe  announces  that 
it  has  opened  an  “experience  column,” 
which  is  intended  to  be  a  half-sister  to 
a  chaperon  department.  Here  is  the 
first  experience  which  Country  Sister 
gives  to  her  sisters  in  town :  “I  weighed 
187  pounds,  and  no  massage,  diet,  or 
exercise  reduced  me.  Finally,  I  had  a 
happy  thought.  It  was  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  when  I  had  the  thought,  and 
I  acted  upon  it  by  setting  50  turkey 
eggs.  They  hatched,  and  since  May 
last  I  have  chased  turkeys.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  I  have  reduced  my  weight  50 
pounds,  and  expect  to  make  a  hundred 
dollars  on  my  turkeys.  I  suggest  it  to 
other  sisters.  There  is  an  anxiety  in 
raising  turkeys,  and  an  exercise  in  chas¬ 
ing  them  that  will  make  a  tub  of  a 
woman  look  like  her  sylph-formed 

daughter  within  60  days.” 

* 

No  other  disease  causes  such  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  horrified  helplessness  as  cancer, 
since  we  look  upon  it  generally  as  a 
sure  precurser  of  hopeless  suffering, 
while  the  victim  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  led  into  the  hands  of  some  ineffi¬ 
cient  or  dishonest  practitioner.  Most 
great  medical  authorities  frankly  say 
that  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  still  a 
mystery.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  Dr.  William  Seaman  Bainbridge, 
first  honorary  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Cancer  held  at 
Heidelberg  last  year,  says  that  the 
hereditary  and  congenital  acquirement 
of  cancer  are  subjects  which  require 
much  study  before  any  definite  conclu¬ 
sions  can  be  formulated  concerning 
them ;  that  the  contagiousness  or  infec¬ 
tiousness  of  cancer  is  far  from  proved ; 
that  evidence  to  support  the  theory 
of  contagion  or  infection  is  so  incom¬ 
plete  and  inconclusive  that  the  public 
need  not  concern  itself  with  it;  that  the 
public  need  merely  be  instructed  to 
apply  the  same  precautionary  measures 
as  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  care 
of  any  -ulcer  or  open  wound ;  that  the 
danger  of  the  accidental  acquirement  of 
cancer  is  far  less  than  from  typhoid 
fever,  syphilis  or  tuberculosis;  that  in 
the  care  of  ■•ancer  cases  there  is  much 
more  danger  to  the  attendant  of  septic 
infection,  of  blood  poisoning  from  pus 
organisms,  than  from  any  possible  ac¬ 
quirement  of  cancer;  that  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  cancer  from  man  to  man  is 
so  rare,  if  it  really  occurs  at  all,  that  it 
can  practically  be  disregarded ;  that  in 
cancer,  as  in  all  other  disease,  atten¬ 
tion  to  diet,  exercise  and  proper  hy¬ 
gienic  surroundings  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance;  that  cancer  is  local  in  its  be¬ 
ginning;  that,  when  accessible,  it  may, 
in  its  incipiency,  be  removed  by  radi¬ 
cal  operation  so  perfectly  that  the 
chances  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
its  non- recurrence,  and  that  while  other 
methods  of  treatment  may,  in  some 
cases,  offer  hope  for  the  cancer  victim, 
the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  surgery, 
for  operable  cases,  affords  the  surest 
means  of  cure.  While  the  vital  statis¬ 
tics  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  cancer,  it  is  said  that  this 
is  probably  due  to  a  more  accurate 
diagnosis  and  to  a  greater  consumption 
of  animal  food.  The  disease  is  said  to 
be  more  prevalent  among  men  than 
women,  probably  due  to  their  greater 
use  of  stimulants,  and  their  business 
activities.  Temperance,  moderation, 
fresh  air.  wholesome  exercise,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  cheerfulness  and  simplicity  of  diet 
may  not  ward  off  cancer,  but  apparently 
science  has  no  better  preventives  to 
give  us.  _ 

W  hatever  may  lie  temporary  ap¬ 
plause  of  men,  or  the  expressions  of 
public  opinion,  it  may  be  asserted  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction  that  no  true 
and  permanent  fame  can  be  founded, 
except  in  labors  which  promise  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind. — Gluts.  Sumner. 


Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“Pay  to  tap  old  shoes?  Of  course  it 
doesn’t — not  that  way,”  and  Mrs.  Sprak¬ 
er  looked  down  scornfully  at  my  feet. 

“They  were  not  cracked  at  all  when 
I  had^it  done,”  I  said.  “I  thought  may¬ 
be  the  blacking - ” 

“Blacking!  Fiddlesticks!  It’s  those 
great  heavy  taps  you  had  put  on.  You 
see,  by  the  time  you  have  worn  the  soles 
through,  the  uppers  are  worn-  some, 
too,  and  there  are  wrinkles  in  them,  so 
when  you  put  on  thick  taps  the  uppers 
can’t  stand  the  strain  and  all  those 
wrinkles  turn  into  cracks.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  new  cloth  in  an  old  gar¬ 
ment.  Then,  of  course,  the  shape  of  the 
sole  is  changed,  and  doesn’t  feel  com¬ 
fortable,  and  most  likely  new  corns  are 
started.” 

“That  is  so,”  I  admitted. 

“Of  course  it  is,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker. 

“But  what  do  you  do?”  I  asked.  “You 
don’t  throw  away  your  shoes  as  soon  as 
the  soles  are  worn  out,  do  you  ?” 

“Of  course  not,  dear.  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I  do.  I  don’t  wait  till  the  soles 
are  worn  through,  but  just  as  soon  as 
I  find  they  are  wearing  a  little  thin,  I 
get  some  taps  cut  out  of  patent  colt  and 
cement  them  on.” 

“But  what? — where? — how? - ” 

Mrs.  Spraker  smiled  at  my  perplex¬ 
ity.  “Patent  colt  is  a  kind  of  patent 
leather,  and  some  parts  of  the  skin  are 
too  thick  to  be  used  in  making  shoes. 
These  waste  pieces  you  can  get  in  most 
shoe  factories,  in  the  cutting  room,  or 
perhaps  you  can  have  some  acquaintance 
get  them  for  you.  You  can  probably 
get  your  cobbler  to  put  them  on  for  you, 
but  you  can  do  it  yourself  just  as  well. 
I  always  put  mine  on.  I  cut  out  a  pa¬ 
per  pattern  first,  and  have  it  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  sole,  as  the 
leather  spreads  in  wearing.  Be  sure  and 
have  it  short  enough  at  the  toe,  or  you 
will  be  stubbing  it.  Now  you  want  to 
put  them  on  with  some  good  cement.  I 
use  rubber  cement  that  has  to  be  put  on 
the  sole  and  on  the  tap.  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  over  night  before  they  are 
put  together.  ]  have  to  be  careful  and 
put  the  tap  on  exactly  where  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  stay  the  first  time,  for  it  isn’t 
like  paste,  and  you  can’t  take  it  off  and 
try  it  over  again.  You  want  to  have 
the  shiny  side  of  the  leather  outside. 
You  want  to  pound  the  soles  with  a 
hammer  and  then  you  can  put  the  shoes 
on  as  soon  as  you  want  to.  For  a  white 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  your 
shoes  do  not  slide  on  the  floor  as  they 
used  to,  but  stick  slightly.  This  makes 
them  specially  good  to  climb  over  rocks 
with.  You  will  find  that  your  shoes  do 
not  crack,  neither  do  they  squeak,  and 
by  the  feeling  you  never  would  know 
that  they  had  been  tapped.” 

She  showed  me  a  piece  of  the  leather. 
“It  is  so  thin,”  I  said,  “I  shouldn’t  think 
it  would  wear  as  long  as  you  are  put¬ 
ting  it  on.” 

“Perhaps  it  won’t  wear  quite  as  long 
as  those  you  have  on,  but  I  wore  a  pair 
of  thick  ones  four  months  and  gave 
them  very  hard  usage,  too.  And  you 
see,  as  soon  as  you  wear  them  through 
you  can  take  them  off  and  put  on  a  new 
pair.”  susan  brown  robbins. 


Athletics  For  Housekeepers. 

Most  people  believe  that  anyone  who 
does  any  kind  of  active  labor  does  not 
need  any  physical  training.  House¬ 
keepers  in  particular  resent  any  sugges¬ 
tion  that  they  need  to  practice  exer¬ 
cises.  But  physical  labor  has  a  tendency 
to  overwork  some  muscles  and  under¬ 
work  jothers,  and  the  exercises  should 
be  a  means  to  counteract  this  inequal¬ 
ity.  Housework  gives  a  better  all- 
around  development  than  many  other 
kinds  of  work,  but  we  do  occasionally 
see  housekeepers  who  are  round-shoul¬ 
dered,  or  who  have  trouble  with  their 
stomachs,  which  is  caused  in  part  at 
least  by  a  bad  standing  position,  which 


crowds  that  long-suffering  organ  into 
a  smaller  space  than  it  is  entitled  to. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  housekeep¬ 
ers  work  to  the  limit  of  their  endur¬ 
ance  all  the  time,  and  they  feel,  with 
reason,  that  the  suggestion  of  their 
practicing  physical  exercises  is  an  in¬ 
sult.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  housekeepers  would 
be  benefited  by  some  form  of  athletic 
exercise.  This  is  not  theory  but  ex¬ 
perience. 

When  I  began  attending  gymnasium 
Hasses  people  said,  “I  should  think  you 
would  get  exercise  enough  doing  your 
work.”  T  went  into  it  at  the  first  chiefly 
as  a  diversion,  but  in*  a  very  short 
time  T  became  greatly  interested.  In 
the  first  place  it  cured  a  very  lame  arm 
which  had  been  troubling  me  for  some 
time,  and  then  I  began  to  feel  so  much 
stronger  and  better  in  many  ways  than 
I  had  for  years,  that  I  became  quite 
enthusiastic.  One  need  not  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  each  day,  indeed  just 
the  habit  of  standing,  walking  and  sit¬ 
ting  correctly,  which  can  be  practiced 
about  one’s  work,  and  takes  no  extra 
time,  will  do  wonders  for  one.  In  most 
cases  this  correct  position  is  what 
should  be  worked  for,  and  if  10  minutes 
a  day  can  be  given  to  some  suitable 
exercise,  it  will  make  it  easier  to  attain 
the  desired  end.  There  is,  perhaps,  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  Indian  club  swinging 
for  strengthening  the  muscles  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  It  should  he 
practiced  in  the  open  air  if  possible,  as 
it  makes  the  breathing  more  rapid  and 
the  large  quantity  of  fresh  air  inhaled 
is  very  beneficial.  There  are  also  free 
hand  exercises,  the  rings,  wands,  and 
bar,  if  one  is  so  inclined.  When  it  is 
possible  it  is  well  to  go  to  a  regular 
instructor  and  attend  gymnasium 
classes,  but  this  is  not  always  practic¬ 
able.  The  exercises  will  do  much  more 
good  if  they  are  enjoyed,  in  fact  in¬ 
structors,  now,  lay  great  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  the  spirit  of  play  coming 
into  the  work.  For  this  reason,  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  attend  classes,  it  is 
a  good  idea  if  a  few  friends  *or  neigh¬ 
bors  can  get  together  and  swing  clubs 
or  do  whatever  other  “stunts”  are  prac¬ 
ticable,  for  it  is  rather  stupid  to  go 
through  these  exercises  alone.  It  is 
likely  to  become  merely  mechanical  and 
so  loses  a  great  part  of  its  beneficial 
effect. 

It  is  painful  to  see  so  many  young 
girls  growing  round-shouldered.  If  they 
could  realize  how  much  it  would  im¬ 
prove  their  appearance  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  try  to  be  straighter.  But  it  is  not 
alone  appearance,  for  the  habit  of 
standing  and  sitting  wrongly  crowds 
the  internal  organs  into  unnatural  posi¬ 
tions  where  they  cannot  do  their  work 
properly.  This  causes  discomfort,  the 
reason  for  which  is  often  not  under¬ 
stood.  Round-shouldered  people  are 
told  to  throw’  their  shoulders  back,  but 
this  is  not  the  way  to  straighten  up. 
The  chest  should  be  lifted  and  the 
shoulders  left  to  take  care  -of  them¬ 
selves.  Stand  so  that  the  ankles,  hips 
and  shoulders  are  in  line,  then  lift  the 
chest  and  draw  in  the  abdomen.  You 
can  fairly  feel  the  muscles  drawing  into 
their  proper  places,  and  there  is  a  most 
pleasing  sensation  of  freedom  and 
power. 

One  should  not  begin  exercising  too 
strenuously,  or  she  will  find  herself 
very  lame.  The  muscles  that  have  been 
shirking  their  duty  so  long  will  cry  out 
against  the  new  work  put  upon  them. 
However,  one  need  not  be  alarmed  by 
lame  muscles ;  they  will  recover  in  a  day 
or  two.  Witch  hazel  well  rubbed  in 
and  continued  exercise  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment.  If  one  persists,  she  will  soon 
find  that  she  can  do  more  and  more 
without  lameness,  and  she  will  find  out 
what  it  means  to  be  in  such  good  train¬ 
ing  that  all  her  wrork  will  seem  easy 
to  her.  susan  b.  robbins. 

Religion  consists  in  the  perception  of 
the  Infinite  under  such  manifestations 
as  are  able  to  influence  the  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  man. — Prof.  Max  Muller. 
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Suggestions  in  Dessert. 

Cider  Jelly. — Three  and  one-half 
cups  of  cider,  one  ounce  of  gelatine, 
three-fourths  cup  of  sugar,  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoonful  vanilla  extract.  Soak 
the  gelatine  in  half  a  cupful  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter  for  half  an  hour,  then  dissolve  it 
over  hot  water  and  strain  into  the  cider ; 
add  the  sugar,  stir  until  it  melts,  mix  in 
the  vanilla  and  put  in  a  cold  place  to 
harden.  When  ready  to  serve,  cut  into 
small  blocks  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Maple  Tapioca. — Mix  together  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  quick-cooking  tapioca 
and  three  tablespoon fuls  of  Indian  meal 
and  sprinkle  into  a  quart  of  scalded  milk. 
Stir  and  cook  until  the  tapioca  becomes 
transparent.  Add  a  tablespoonful  and 
a  half  of  butter  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  turn  into  a  buttered  pud¬ 
ding-dish.  Pour  over  the  top  a  cupful 
of  thin  cream,  set  into  the  oven  with¬ 
out  stirring  and  bake  about  an  hour. 
Serve  with  grated  maple  sugar. 

Baked  Apples  with  Almonds. — Pare 
and  core  six  tart  apples.  Simmer  un¬ 
til  tender  in  a  syrup  made  of  one  and 
one-half  cup  each  of  sugar  and  water. 
Turn  the  apples  frequently  and  watch 
carefully  to  prevent  burning.  When 
tender,  arrange  in  a  baking  dish  and 
press  into  them  blanched  almonds,  split 
in  halves.  Dredge  apples  and  nuts  with 
sugar  and  set  in  the  oven  until  lightly 
browned.  Serve  hot  with  cream  or 
jelly. 

Chestnut  Cream. — Many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  are  now  fruiting  the  large  European 
or  Japanese  chestnuts;  they  are  excel¬ 
lent  cooked  as  follows :  Shell  them, 
scald  them  with  boiling  water,  then  re¬ 
move  the  inner  soft  brown  skins.  Boil 
in  just  enough  very  slightly  salted  wa¬ 
ter  to  cover  until  tender  all  through. 
Press  through  a  sieve,  add  sugar  to 
sweeten,  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  and  just 
enough  thick  cream  to  moisten  to  a 
soft  paste.  Press  again  through  a  sieve 
into  a  serving  dish,  allowing  the  long 
threads  to  coil  in  a  heap  in  the  center. 
Stand  in  a  cold  place  until  ready  to 
serve,  then  heap  sweetened  whipped 
cream  round  the  base  of  the  dish. 

Protection  Against  Moths. 

Will  you  print  some  information  about 
moths,  domestic  information  as  to  when 
and  how  their  damaging  work  is  done,  and 
whether  one  needs  to  use  constant  care  to 
prevent  their  ravages,  or  if  after  any  period 
in  the  Spring  closets  with  woolen  goods 
cleaned  and  well  aired  and  sunned  are  safe? 

MRS.  E.  S.  F. 

We  believe  in  constant  vigilance  to 
prevent  entrance  of  moths,  and  would 
not  leave  any  closet  undisturbed  for  a 
long  time,  even  when  all  precautions 
had  been  taken.  Sun,  air  and  beating 
will  keep  clothing  free,  unless  the 
house  is  badly  infested,  and  the  usual 
precaution  of  wrapping  furs  or  woolens 
in  a  stout  paper,  linen  or  cotton  bag, 
with  no  cracks  or  crevices,  is  a  good 
one.  The  damage  is  not  done  bv  the 
moth  itself,  a  little  yellowish  creature 
often  seen  flying  about  the  house  in  the 
early  evening,  but  by  its  larva.  The 
moth  lays  her  eggs  in  the  threatened 
material,  and  the  caterpillars  hatched 
from  them  perform  this  destructive 
work.  The  caterpillars  form  a  little 
flattened  case  of  fibers  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  which  they  are  feeding.  In 
about  three  weeks  the  larva  is  full  fed, 
and  changes  to  a  pupa  within  its  case, 
from  which  the  moth  emerges  later  to 
continue  its  cycle  of  destruction.  Naph¬ 
thaline  balls  or  crystals  scattered  about 
the  place  of  storage  seem  a  most  effec¬ 
tual  preventive,  as  apparently  the  in¬ 
sects  cannot  live  in  their  atmosphere.  If 
the  moths  get  into  a  carpet,  use  gaso¬ 
line,  which  infallibly  destroys,  but  re¬ 
member  the  highly  inflammable  nature 
both  of  the  gasoline  and  its  vapor.  Car¬ 
pets  and  furniture  are  more  likely  to  be 
attacked  by  the  so-called  buffalo  moth, 
which  is  the  larva  of  a  beetle.  The  same 
cures  and  precautions  should  be  used 


for  them  as  for  the  clothes-moth.  Well- 
screened  windows,  kept  screened  before 
mosquitoes  come  and  after  they  leave, 
are  undoubtedly  a  protection  against 
these  annoying  marauders  of  the  ward¬ 
robe,  to  which  we  would  add  eternal  vig¬ 
ilance  and  unlimited  naphthaline  crys¬ 
tals.  Many  new  houses  seem  astonish¬ 
ingly  infested  with  moths. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  “Buster  Brown”  suit  worn  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  styles  for  a  small 
boy’s  general  wear.  The  suit  is  made 


5845  “Buster  Brown”  Suit,  2  to  8  years. 


with  the  blouse  and  the  trousers.  The 
trousers  are  drawn  up  at  the  knees  by 
means  of  elastic  inserted  in  the  hems 
and  can  be  buttoned  to  the  underwaist. 
The  blouse  is  made  with  front  and  back 
and  is  finished  with  a  wide  box  plait 
while  there  is  a  turn-over  collar  at  the 
neck.  The  sleeves  are  plaited  to  form 
cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (6  years)  is 
4  yards  27,  3*4  yards  32  or  2%  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5845  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  boys  of  2,  4,  6  and  8  years; 
price,  10  cents. 

Night  drawers  are  a  necessity  to  keep 
restless  little  sleepers  covered,  and  No. 
5810  shows  a  simple  model.  The  fronts 
of  the  body  and  leg  portions  are  cut  in 


one  with  the  back  of  the  legs  but 
tile  back  of  the  waist  is  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  and  the  drawers  are  buttoned  to  it. 
The  long  sleeves  are  gathered  into 
straight  bands  and  there  is  a  narrow 
standing  collar  which  finishes  the  neck. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (G  years)  is  3)4  yards 
27  or  2J4  yards  36  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  5810  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children 
of  2,  4,  6  and  8  years  of  age;  price, 
10'  cetlts. 


Chapped  Hands. 

Our  physician  while  making  a  call 
one  day  chatted  a  few  moments  upon 
the  care  of  the  hands.  “Glycerine 
makes  a  satisfactory  remedy  for  rough 
skin  when  it  agrees  with  the  person 
using  it,  but  it  often  has  a  drying  effect, 
thus  making  the  skin  hard  instead  of 
softening  it.  It  can  be  diluted  with 
water  and  perfumed  if  desired.  Rose 
water  is  used  for  reducing  glycerine, 
but  the  drugstore  article  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  over  clear  water.  The  most  heal¬ 
ing  preparation  now  in  use  is  lanolin, 
which  is  made  from  sheep’s  wool.  It 
is  put  up  in  one-half  pound  cans  sell¬ 
ing  ordinarily  at  50  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  rather  thick  to  use  alone,  except 
on  wounds,  cracks  or  cuts,  when  it 
works  rapidly  and  satisfactorily.  For 
general  use  it  is  better  diluted.  Being 
of  an  oily  nature,  it  does  not  absorb 
water  readily,  but  if  a  quantity  is  taken 
out  on  a  plate  about  30  per  cent  water 
can  be  forced  into  it  with  a  case  knife. 
A  thin  coating  can  then  be  spread  over 
the  hands  and  worked  into  the  skin, 
leaving  it  soft  and  pliable.  A  little  more 
expensive  preparation,  and  to  my  mind 
a  better  one,  is  to  reduce  the  lanolin 
with  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  which  it 
absorbs  very  quickly  and  can  be  made 
any  consistency  desired.  After  rough 
work,  washing,  etc.,  when  the  hands 
are  dry  and  burning  from  loss  of 
natural  oil,  the  lanolin  will  be  found 
very  soothing  and  grateful.  It  is  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  druggist’s.”  f.  c.  c. 


Everyone  carries  a  grave  of  lost 
hope  in  his  soul,  but  he  covers  it  over 
with  cold  marble,  or  with  green  boughs. 
On  sad  days  one  likes  to  go  alone  to 
this  God’s  acre  of  the  soul,  and  weep 
there,  but  only  in  order  to  return  full 
of  comfort  and  hope  to  those  who  are 
left  to  us. — Prof.  Max  Muller. 

Corncob  Syrup. — A  few  weeks  ago 
an  inquiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked  about 
watermelon  syrup.  I  can  say  nothing 
about  watermelon  syrup,  but  will  give 
you  a  syrup  that  all  will  like,  and  ob¬ 
tainable  by  all  farmers,  or  anybody  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  country.  Soak  six  corncobs 
in  two  quarts  cold  water  four  hours ; 
then  boil  the  cobs  in  same  water  two 
hours.  Strain  through  a  cloth,  add  3*4 
pounds  light  brown  or  C  sugar,  and 
boil ;  add  more  water  if  needed  to  make 
syrup  of  consistency  desired.  You  will 
have  a  fine  imitation  of  real  maple  sy¬ 
rup.  We  use  it  and  like  it  very  much. 

E.  A.  D. 


Fill  the  Tank 

with  gasolene  if  you  want  the 
motor-car  to  go.  The  oil  sup¬ 
plies  the  power  that  makes  the 
wheels  turn  round. 

The  human  machine  is  set  in 
motion  in  the  same  way  by 

Scott's  Emulsion 

Folks  are  like  motor-cars.  At 
times  they  get  run  down. 
Scorn  Emulsion  is  full  of  power. 
It  not  only  produces  flesh  but 
gives  new  power  to  weak  bodies. 

All  Druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY".  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write 
for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  if  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
6100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly.  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1907.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  IW,  BLUFFTGN.  0. 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■onareh  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 . 39  Corilandt  St.,  Nev  York. 


CALDWELL  TANKS 

a b  superior  to  ordinary  kind  as  day  to  night.  Best 
Cypress  used,  best  construction,  making  them  im¬ 
perishable  and  lasting.  No  leaks,  repairs  or  other 
annoyances.  Also  make  steel  towers,  strong  as 
bridge  construction.  Used  everywhere  by  every¬ 
body,  many  farmers  and  stockmen.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalogue  and  photos. 

W.E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Kj 

Tanks  fsteel>  Wood\  Towers 
tanks  ^  Galvanized  )  lower3 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

The  well-known  "Simpson"  Prints 
made  only  In  Eddystone. 

First  get  quality  in  the  cloth.  Next  a 
stylish  pattern  in  absolutely  fast  color. 
Then  yon  will  have  a  dress  worth  the  mak¬ 
ing.  You  get  both  durability  and  beauty. 
Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  Some  designs 
in  a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  sub. 
stitutes  and  Imitations . 

The  Eddystone  Mf£.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


BUFFALO  BRAND  RUBBER  BOOT 

Made  of  pure  new  Para  Rubber— the  best  in  the  world 
for  rubber  boots.  They  are  soft  and  pliable;  you  can  bend, 
stretch  and  twist  them  in  any  direction— they  won’t  break  or 
crack.  Canvas  is  lighter— rubber  thicker— that  means  longer 
life,  more  wear  and  comfort.  Cheap  mbber  boots  are  made 
of  lifeless  old  junk  robber  that  cracks  and  leaks  in  a  few 
weoks’  wear.  You  don’t  want  that  kind.  Dealers  everywhere 
sell  Buffalo  Brand— the  satisfaction  brand.  Write  today  for 
booklet  C.  free — tells  how  Buffalo  Brand  Boots  aro  Made. 

.  WfM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO..  77  So.  Pearl  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  . 


No.  750 
Price  $8.50 


EGG  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Here  ia  the  machine  that  increases  egg  production  at  the 
season  when  eggs  bring  the  highest  price.  By  its  use 
Corn,  Dry  Bones,  Oyster  and  other  Shells,  etc.,  can  be 
turned  into  the  finest  kind  of  egg-making  material. 


BONE,  SHELL  AND  CORN  MILL 

an  every-day  necessity  to  the  most  profitable  keeping  of 
poultry.  A  strong  and  practical  mill.  Weight  60  lbs. 
Capacity  If  bushels  of  corn  per  hour.  Sold  by  Hard- 
kwarc  and  General  Stores,  etc.  Write  for  the 
"Enterprising  Housekeeper,”  a  book  of  200  choice 
recipes  aiid  kitchen  helps.  Sent  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  00.  of  PA. 

203  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Tumor  in  Horse’s  Throat . .  928 

A  Montana  Poultry  Problem .  928 

Canadian  Draft  Horses  ...  .  930 

Sensible  Alfalfa  Talk  .  930 

Keeping  Sheep  for  Manure .  931 

Indigestion  and  Worms .  931 

HORTICULTURE. 

A  Fly-by-night  Apple  Man .  918 

Apple  Culture  in  Western  New  York...  919 

Nuts  in  Connecticut .  920 

Mildew  on  Crimson  Rambler .  920 

White  Grubs  and  Mealy  Bugs .  921 

Forcing  Seedling  Grapes .  921 

Ruralisms  .  922 


WOMAN  AND  HOME. 


From  Day  to  Day .  926 

Mrs.  Speaker  Talks  .  926 

Athletics  for  Housekeepers .  926 

Suggestions  in  Dessert .  927 

Protection  Against  Moths .  927 

The  Rural  Patterns .  927 

Chapped  Hands  .  927 

Corncob  Syrup  .  927 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

City  Man  in  the  Country . 917,  918 

Seeing  the  West  . 918 

Keep  Them  in  Mind  .  920 

Wife  Retaining  Maiden  Name .  920 

Exemption  of  Pension  Money . 920 

Trespass  Over  Fence  Line .  920 

Making  a  Legal  Will .  920 

Husband's  Property  Right;  Settlement 

of  Estate  .  920 

Use  for  Old  Stone  Walls .  921 

Foaming  and  Priming  of  Water  in 

Boilers  .  921 

Products,  Trices  and  Trade .  921 

Editorials  .  924 

Events  of  the  Week .  92.1 

New  Jersey  State  Grange .  925 

Gentlemanly  Remarks  from  The  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  .  925 

Power  Stump  Pullers  .  929 

Publisher’s  Desk  .  929 

Watering  Troughs  in  Win  tor .  929 

Humorous  .  932 


MARKETS 


REVIEW  OF  WEEK. 

Hay  market  very  dull.  No  prospect  of 
improvement  before  first  of  the  year.  Po¬ 
tato  trade  in  better  condition,  with  slightly 
improved  prices.  Turkeys  scarce  and 
higher.  Apple  business  continues  light. 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  December  13.  1907,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted: 

GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  Red,  in  elevator.  — @1.00 
No.  1.  Northern.  Duluth....  — @1.15 

Corn  .  64  @  68 

Oats  .  54  @  59 

Rye  .  — @  90 

MILLFEED. 

Spring  bran . 26.00@27.00 

Middlings  . 26.50@28.00 

Red  Dog .  — @30.50 

Hominy  chop .  — @27.00 

Linseed  meal .  — @32.00 


Hav,  No.  1,  ton . .. .  . . 

i8.on@i9.on 

No.  2  . 

1 6.50®  1 

7.50 

No  3  . 

15.00®  16.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 

16.00®  18.00 

Clover  . 

5.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 

12.00®  13.00 

Short  and  oat . 

8.00®  10.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1 .91 

per  40-quart 

can.  netting  four  cents  to 

26-con  t 

zone 

sliippe  .. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

.  — @ 

29 

Common  to  good . 

.  23® 

28 

Storage  . 

.  22® 

27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  — -@ 

28 

Common  to  good . 

.  22® 

26 

Factory  . 

.  15® 

20 

Backing  stock  . 

.  15  @ 

17 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

.  — @ 

1  5  % 

Common  to  good . 

.  12® 

14 

Skims  . 

3® 

S 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

.  — @ 

45 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  35® 

40 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

.  32® 

3S 

Western  . 

.  20® 

30 

Storage  . 

.  13® 

18 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

1  1  @ 

12 

Evap.,  common  to  good. . . . , 

9® 

10 

Lower  grades  . 

.  6  V.  ® 

8 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

.  — @  2 

.00 

Raspberries,  lb . 

.  30® 

32 

APPLES. 


McIntosh,  bbl . .  ,3.00@4.50 

King  and  Greening . 2.50@4.00 

Spy  and  Spitz . 2, 25(0  3.50 

Baldwin  . 2.25@  3.00 

Ben  Davis  . . 2.00  @  3.00 


VARIOUS  FRUITS. 


Pears.  KiefTer.  bbl . 2.00@3  00 

Lawrence  . 3.00@ 4.00 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt .  12®  15 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  50@  75 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00@8.00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . . . 2.00@2.20 

Medium  . 2.00@2.25 

Pen  . 2. 00  @2.25 

Red  Kidney  . .  .  . .  2.00@  2.25 

White  Kidney  . 2.70®  2.75 

Yellow  Eye  .  — @2.25 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermudas,  bbl . 3.00@5.00 

Maine,  105-lb.  sack . 1.50@2.25 

State  and  Western.  180  lbs.  1  .75®  2.10 

Jersey,  bbl . l.75@2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00@3.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  6@  10 

Carrots,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Celery,  doz .  15@  50 

Cabbage.  Danish  seed.  ton. ..  ,5.00@ 8.00 
Domestic  seed,  ton . 3.00®  5.00 


Chicory,  bl)l . 2.00 @  3.00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu.-bkt . 1.00(0  2.25 

Cauliflowers.  L.  I..  bbl . 1.00@3.50 

Esearol,  bbl . 3.00®  5.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  25®  75 

Lettuce,  Southern,  bbl . 1.00(0  1.50 

Mushrooms,  hothouse,  lb .  15®  50 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2.50@4.0O 

Yellow  . 1.00  @2. 00 

Red  . 1.00®  1.50 

Peppers,  Fla.,-  24-qut  carrier..  75@1.50 

Romaine,  bbl . 1 .00®  3.00 

Radishes,  bu.-bkt .  40®  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  25®  1.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 1.50®2.0o 

String  beans,  bu . 2.00®  3.00 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.50®  3.00 

Turnips,  Rutabags.  bbl .  75®  1.00 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  fancy  . .  21  @  22 

Common  to  good .  16®  18 

Inferior  .  12®  14 

Spring  chickens,  best .  18®  20 

l/ower  grades  .  12®  16 

Fowls  . :..  11®  13 

Ducks  .  8@  12 

Geese  .  8@  12 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3. 60®  5.75 

Bulls  . 2. 50®  3.75 

Cows  . 1.50@3.50 

Calves  . 5.00®  9.50 

. . 3.00  @4.50 

Lambs  . 5.25@0.50 

Hogs  . 5.00®  5.25 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  SQUARE  SILO. 

How  are  the  corners  of  the  square  silos 
boarded  to  break  joints?  That  is.  the  square 
silo  with  corners  cut  off  and  plank  hoops, 
as  described  in  Ti:n  R.  N.-Y.,  and  owned.  I 
believe,  by  Edward  Van  Alstyne.  Boarding 
is  vertical,  and  I  cannot  see  how  one  can 
board  corners  without  leaving  an  air  space. 
I  am  going  to  build  of  rough  boards.  Should 
I  use  paper  between  boarding?  f.  e.  p. 

Ludlow,  Mass. 

There  are  two  ways  to  do  this.  The 
first  is  the  best.  After  the  planks  arc  in 
place  spike  a  piece  of  2  x  3-inch  joist. 
2'/2  feet  long,  across  the  corners,  and 
board  to  that.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
a  space  behind  it,  but  no  more  air  will 
come  in  there  than  anywhere  else.  Use 
the  rough  boards  of  equal  width  and 
even  thickness,  cover  with  heavy  tar 
paper,  and  board  again,  breaking  joints. 
The  other  way,  not  so  good,  and  more 
expensive,  is  to  board  the  corners,  as  in 
lining  a  square  box.  \  hen  take  an  8x8 
stick  and  have  it  ripped  so  as  to  leave 
two  three-cornered  pieces;  spike  these 
in  the  corners. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


TUMOR  IN  HORSE’S  THROAT. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  grown  a  lump 
in  the  gullet  (underneath  the  skin).  It  is 
hard,  and  appears  to  be  growing.  It  is  now 
about  the  size  of  one’s  fist.  What  is  it  and 
can  it  be  cured?  G.  e.  u. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  confident 
opinion  where  no  particulars  are  given 
as  to  the  exact  location  of  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  such  as  you  mention,  but  we  take  it 
that  you  mean  a  tumor  located  just  below 
the  throat-latch,  in  which  case  it  in¬ 
volves  the  thyroid  glands  (one  each  side 
of  the  windpipe,  not  gullet),  and  con¬ 
stitutes  the  condition  known  as  “goitre.” 
On  general  principles  we  would  advise 
clipping  off  the  hair  and  rubbing  the 
tumor  thoroughlv  each  other  day  with  a 
little  iodine  ointment.  If  we  have  mis¬ 
understood  you  as  to  the  location  and 
character  of  the  enlargement  please 
write  again,  giving  a  more  exact  de¬ 
scription.  It  might  be  added  that  in 
goitre  internal  use  of  iodide  of  potash  in 
dram  doses  once  or  twice  daily  usually 
gives  relief,  but  need  not  be  resorted  to 
unless  the  lump  causes  distress  or  im¬ 
pairs  the  breathing. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


A  MONTANA  POULTRY  PROBLEM. 

We  do  not  raise  yellow  corn  here,  and 
egg  yolks  are  very  much  bleached  in 
Winter,  and  after  insects  are  gone, 
chickens  run  at  me  every  time  I  enter 
the  coop,  expecting  a  different  ration 
than  it  is  possible  for  me  to  furnish.  I 
have  tried  my  best,  still  they  seem  disap¬ 
pointed.  Our  main  feed  is  wheat.  In 
morning  I  feed  five  or  six  pounds  of 
ground  cracklings ;  usually  I  scald  this, 
add  scraps  from  house,  a  little  milk 
and  mixed  with  bran  ;  only  aim  to  feed 
enough  so  they  will  clean  it  up  quickly. 
This  season  I  raised  some  flax,  and 
since  I  have  had  this  thrashed  I  have 
put  a  quart  in  the  scalded  feed  each 
morning,  which  soon  forms  a  jelly.  I 
am  feeding  175  hens ;  keep  the  floors 


covered  with  fine  Alfalfa,  and  feed  the 
grain  in  this.  We  have  hulless  barley, 
but  my  hens  will  not  eat  it,  and  eat 
very  little  when  cooked.  I  grind  some 
bone  and  char  more  and  run  this 
through  a  shell  mill.  I  aim  to  keep 
slaked  lime  (dry)  before  them  all  the 
time,  but  my  pen  of  pullets  invariably 
start  off  laying  p.-etty  strong,  but  so 
many  light  shelled  eggs  they  often  get 
to  eating  them,  which  is  hard  to 
check  at  times.  I  thought  last 
year  I  had  solved  this  by  adding 
five  or  six  pounds  of  ground 
cracklings  in  morning  feed,  but  I  see 
this  failed.  Does  egg-eating  come  from 
feeding  an  unbalanced  ration?  How 
can  I  feed  or  what  can  T  feed  to  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  lime  necessary  for_  fair 
shells?  The  gravel  they  get  is  chiefly 
limestone.  What  can  I  feed  with 
wheat  to  make  a  balanced  ration  ?  Can 
I  make  it  with  cracklings  and  flax?  Is 
it  safe  to  feed  flax?  I  was  a  little  afraid 
on  account  of  its  laxative  powers.  I 
have  oats,  wheat,  barley,  flax  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  white  corn.  We  butcher  quite  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  they  get  a  large  amount  of 
meat  scrap  and  tallow  from  offal. 

READER. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  a  discussion 
of  this  by  practical  hen  men.  .We  have 
found  nothing  better  than  yellow  corn 
for  coloring  the  yolk.  Idleness  and  lack 
of  meat  have  caused  egg  eating  with  us. 


He:  “Poor  old  Hoppson  was  buried 
yesterday.”  She :  “  Why,  is  he  really 
dead?”  He:  “The  paper  doesn’t  actually 
say  whether  he  is  dead  or  not — it  simply 
states  that  he  was  buried.” — Credit 
Lost. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  'page  8. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

11.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

a  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  Hi  lbs.  12  o/.s.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d.  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s I’oet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


pnD  0  A  I  C — Registered  Jersey  Calves;  will  ex- 
rUn  OHLL  change  a  few  pairs  for  registered 
Berkshires,  Durocs,  or  Tamworth.  Can  use  some 
purebred  poultry  if  of  high  quality. 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO..  Georgesviiie,  Ohio. 


ENGLISH  RFKKSHIRF,  PIGS,  2to4  moK.,$f>.00  up;  3  Shropshire 
Ewes  ami  1  Ham.  Collie  Puppies  and  Bred  Bitches,  sable 
and  white.  Also  White  Holland  Turkeys.  Slock  guaranteed. 
Low  prices.  V/.  A.  LOT1IKRS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

53  East  10th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y,  I 


ni  CAPE  send  a  trial  shipmentto  the  OldestOom- 
iLLHOL  mission  House  iuNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Play,  Apples,  etc 
K  B.  WOODWARD.  3U2  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Ship  us  for  fhe  Holidays 

FANCY  POULTRY,  HOTHOUSE 
LAMBS  AND  CALVES. 

Also  FURS,  GINSENG  and  SHELLBARKS. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  At'ples,  Peaches,  Ber¬ 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


CELL  TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS  for  house 
established  1879.  Salary  and  commission.  Good 
pay;  promotion.  Experience  unnecessary.  Address 
C.  A.  Raine  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  B27,  Danville,  Va. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  fruit  grain,  farms,  selling  cheap,  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  5, 

C.  B.  BENHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 


THE  FARM  YOU  WANT. 

You  can  easily  find  through  “Strout’s  List  19"  the 
largest  illustrated  catalog  of  farm  bargains  with 
reliable  information  of  farming  localities  ever  is¬ 
sued;  mailed  free;  5.000  improved  money-making 
farms  for  sale  throughout  14  states;  please  write 
to-day  what  state  you  wish  to  know  about;  buyers' 
railroad  fare  paid  up  to  1,000  miles.  Dept.  42,  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Clubbing  List. 

1907-1908. 


The  prices  quoted  are  for 
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furnished  on  application. 
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American  Bee  Journal.  Chicago,  Ill _ 

■$  .25 

$1.20 

American  Boy,  Detroit.  Mich . 

.  1.00 

1.75 

American  Magazine.  New  York  City _ 

.  1.00 

1.75 

American  Poultry  Journal.  Chicago,  Ill. 

.50 

1.20 

American  Swineherd, Chicago.  Ill . 

,  .50 

1.30 

Atlantic  Monthly.  Boston.  Mass . 

.  4.00 

4.30 

Avc  Marie,  Notre  Dame.  Ind  . 

.  2.00 

2.70 

Arena,  Trenton,  N.  J . 

Blade.  Toledo,  Ohio . 

.  2.50 

3.10 

.  1.00 

1.30 

Cassell's  Magazine.  New  Yoik  City . 

1.60 

2.10 

Century.  New  York  City . 

4.00 

4.60 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio . 

.50 

1.40 

Cleveland  News,  (Daily,  Mail  Edition 

Only).  Cleveland,  Ohio .  2.35 

Cleveland  Leader.  (Daily.  Rural  Fiee 

Delivery  Fdition),  Cleveland,  Ohio..  3.00  2.60 

Constitution.  (Tn  Weekly).  At  anta.Ga.  1.00  1.85 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  New  York  City.  1.00  1.75 

Courant.  (Daily).  Hartford.  Conn .  8.00  8.25 

Courant.  (  Semi-Weeklv  ).  Hartford, 

Conn .  1.00  195 

Courier  Journal.  Louisville,  Ky .  1.00  1.00 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio .  1.00  1  .CO 

Everybody's  Magazine.  New  York  City...  1  50  2.35 

Everywhere.  New  York  City . 50  1.40 

Poruin.  New  York  City .  2.00  2.00 

Farm  Poultry.  (Excepting  Boston  Postal 

Distr'ct).  Boston.  Mass .  .50  1.30 

Free  Press.  (Daily  without  Sunday,year), 

De-rolt.  Mich  .  5.00  5.10 

Free  Press,  (Daily,  It.  F.  D.  Routes  in 

Michigan  only ,  year).  Detroit.  Mich..  2.50  3.10 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  Medina  Ohio.  1.00  1.70 

Globe  Democrat.  St.  Louis.  Mo .  1.00  1.65 


Good  Literature.  New  York  City . 35  1.25 

Harper's  Bazar.  New  York  City . -. _ 1.00  1.75 

Harper's  Magazine.  New  York  City .  4.00  4.30 

Harper’s  Weekly,  New  York  City . 4.10  4.30 

Hoard's  Dairyman.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis...  1.00  1.05 

Horseman  and  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

Chicago,  III .  3.00  2.00 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  2.00  2.00 

Housekeeper.  Minneapolis,  Minn . 00  1.40 

Housewife,  New  York  City . 35  1.25 

Horse  Review,  Chicago,  Ill .  2.00  2.00 

Independent,  New  York  City .  2  00  2.85 

Inter-Ocean.  Chicago.  Ill . 1.00  1.50 

Irrigation  Age  and  Drainage  Journal, 

Chicago.  Ill .  1.00  1.00 

Journal,  (Daily),  Boston,  Mass .  3.00  3.50 

Lippincotts  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  2.50  2.85 

Little  Folks,  New  York  City .  1.50  2  10 

Life,  New  York  City .  5.00  5.35 

Living  Clnirch.  Milwaukee.  Wis .  2.50  8.35 

McClure's  Magazine.  New  York  City .  1.50  2.05 

News  and  Courier,  (Weekly)  Chaileston, 

S.  C .  1.00  1.00 

North  American  Itewiew.  New  York  City.  4.L0  4  30 

Outlook.  New  York  City .  3.00  3.85 

Outing,  Deposit.  N.  Y .  ...  3  00  2.4U 

Photographic  Times,  New  York  City . 1.00  1  00 

Pictorial  Review,  New  York  City .  1.00  1.75 

Pioneer  Press.. (Daily ),  St.  Paul,  Minn..  3.00  3.50 

Pearson’s  Magazine.  New  York  City.  ...  1.50  1.90 

Poultry  Keeper.  Quincy,  Ill . 50  1.25 

Press.  (Dally).  Philadelphia,  Pa .  3.00  3.25 

Puck,  New  York  City .  5.00  5.10 

People's  Home  Journal.  New  York  City.  35  1.25 

Ram'S  Horn,  Chicago.  Ill .  2.00  2.30 

Reliab  e  Poultry  Journal.  Quincy,  111 . 50  1.80 

Republican  (Weekly)  Springfield. Mass.  1.00  1.90 

Sabbath  Reading,  New  York  City . 50  1.45 

Scientific  American,  New  York  City .  3.00  3  00 

Service-Baptist  Union.  Chicago.  Ill .  1.00  1.85 

Sports  of  the  Times.  New  Yoik  City .  4.00  4.80 

Shepherd’s  Criteiion.  Chicago,  Ill . 50  1.30 

St.  Nicholas.  New  York  City .  3.00  3.55 

Success.  New  York  City . 1  00  1.75 

Sunday  School  Times.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  1.00  1.85 

Swine  Breeder's  Journal,  Indianapolis, 

Ind . 50  1.35 

Table  Talk.  Philadelphia,  Pa .  1.50  1.95 

Technical  World  Magazine,  Chicago,  Ill.  1  50  2.10 

Thrlce-a- Week  Tribune,  New  York  City.  1.C0  1.85 

Toledo  News-Bee,  (Mail  Edition  only) 

Toledo,  Ohio .  1.50  2.40 

Travel  Magazine,  New  York  Ctty .  1.00  1.75 

Tribune  Review,  New  York  City . 1.(10  1.85 

Vick's  Magazine.  Dansville,  N.  Y . 50  1.30 

Witness,  New  York  City .  1.00  1.85 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield 

Ohio .  . . 1 .00  1.75 

World,  (Tri-Weekly  .  New  Yoik  City . 1.00  1.65 

Young  People’s  Weekly  Elgin,  Ill . 75  1.50 

Youth’s  Companion.  Boston,  Mass .  1.75  2.75 


Special  Offers. 

Review  of  Reviews . $3.00 1  Special 

Success  Mngazine .  1.00  )  Price 

Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 J  $3.00 

Regular  Price.. $5. 00 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine . $1.00)  Special 

Paris  Modes . 50  !•  Price 

Rural  New-Yorker . 1 .00  J  $2.00 


Regular  Price.. $2.50 


American  Magazine . $1.00)  Special 

Woman's  Home  Companion .  1.00  J-  Price 

Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 J  $2.40 

Regular  Price.. $3.00 


McClure’s  Magazine . $1.50)  Special 

Pictorial  Review . 1.00  •  Price 

Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00  J  $2.75 

Regular  Price.  .$3  50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
400  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  C-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 
new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


1907. 


THE  RUR-A-L  NEW-YORKER 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Merry  Christmas ! 

The  votes  of  confidence  are  coming  in 
all  right.  The  increase  this  week  over 
the  corresponding  days  last  year  has 
been  from  25  to  60  per  cent.  Thanks. 

The  old  saying  that  a  new  broom 
sweeps  clean  does  not  apply  to  new 
presses.  It  always  takes  two  or  three 
weeks  to  get  them  working  just  right — 
sometimes  longer.  This  is  our  first  com¬ 
plete  edition  on  our  new  press.  As  soon 
as  the  bearings  are  worn  down  a  bit  and 
the  men  get  familiar  with  it  we  shall 
be  able  to  turn  out  the  highest  quality 
of  printing.  While  making  the  change 
we  have  been  necessarily  a  little  ir¬ 
regular  in  days  of  mailing.  We  do  not 
think  this  will  be  necessary  for  more 
than  another  week  or  so  at  most,  and 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  resume  the 


from.  This  farmer  paid  $1,210  to  this 
concern  for  605  barrels  of  potatoes 
which  were  to  be  delivered  guaranteed 
free  from  frost  and  disease.  When  they 
arrived  25  barrels  were  frozen  potatoes, 
and  the  whole  was  two  barrels  short  be¬ 
sides.  Some  months  ago  they  promised 
us  to  adjust  the  complaint,  but  they 
have  never  done  so,  and  now  refuse  to 
reply  to  letters.  Their  rating  would  not 
justify  a  suit,  even  if  a  Long  Island 
farmer  could  afford  to  go  to  Maine  to 
prosecute  it,  which,  of  course,  he  could 
not.  We  hope  farmers  who  buy  seed 
potatoes  will  avoid  this  concern  in  the 
future. 

Would  it  bo  safe  to  invest  with  the  Shultz 
Patent  Office.  Cincinnati,  O.,  or  to  entrust 
them  with  patents?  b.  m.  c. 

Ohio. 

This  business  has  been  going  only  about 
three  months.  It  is  owned  by  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  Shultz  is  manager.  The  busi¬ 
ness  that  Mr.  Shultz  recently  managed 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  There 
is  no  information  that  would  justify 
any  considerable  credit. 


WATERING  TROUGHS  IN  WINTER. 

I)o  you  know  of  any  method  whereby 
watering  troughs  can  be  kept  open  for  the 
use  of  horses  in  our  northern  Winter?  Men 
hard  at  work  require  almost  as  much 
water  as  in  Summer,  and  hard-worked  horses 
must  often  suffer  terribly  for  the  lack  of  it, 
after  it  has  been  cut  off  from  the  public 
drinking  troughs  early  in  Winter.  Has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  keep  the  troughs 
open  by  the  use  of  electricity,  or  of  waste 
steam  from  nearby  mills?  I  have  seen  a 
warm  spring  tapped  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
the  West  artesian  water  used  so  warm  that 
ice  never  formed,  and  all  animals  which 
could  get  to  it  showed  their  appreciation 
of  it.  When  the  streams  are  closed  by  ice 
and  covered  often  with  deep  snow  it  is  often 
quite  an  undertaking  to  get  water  for  the 
horse,  and  the  farmers’  horses  on  long  drives 
must  get  less  than  they  need.  c.  S.  P. 

Maine 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  not  seen  any  practical 
device.  Can  any  reader  help? 


Power  Stomp  Pullers. — I  have  a  tract 
of  land  of  several  thousand  acres  covered 


r 


.'Free  Poultry  Book; 

Certificate 


Cnt  out,  sign  and  send  this  Certificate  ® 


I 
I 

- .  . . — .. 

and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  a  copy  „ 
|  °f  our  Great  Free  Hook  Telling  How  „ 

■  140,000  Men  and  Women  are  Making  Ej 
Money  with  the  Famous 

[Sure  Hatch  Incubator g 

_  - — - - The  book  is  full  of  valuable  ® 

help  to  beginners  and  profes-  ■ 
sional  poultry  raisers.  Tells  ■ 
w.,y  *-ho  Sure  Hatch  excels  g 
all  other  incubators — why  it  ® 
hatches  most  chicks  that  live  ■ 
and  grow  into  dollars  quick!'-.  ■ 
1  lie  Sure  Hutch  is  the  Incubator  g 
tnafc  run9  itself  and  pa  vs  for 
ognd  no  m°ney— the  book  is  freo.  Use  5 


I  itself.  nv;  UiVUV} - LUO 

coupon  or  ask  for  it  on  a  postal. 

■  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO, 


Box  44|  Fromont, 
spoils,  Ind.  3 

Send  book  to 


Nob.,  or  Dept.  44,  Indian- 


a 

a  *•« 


j^Addrosr, - - - -  j] 


accustomed  promptness. 

I  enclose  a  check  for  $2  for  a  renewal 
of  my  subscription  for  two  years  from  its 
expiration,  which  will,  I  observe  from  the 
mark  upon  the  papers,  be  on  February  29, 
1908.  We  appreciate  your  right  and  left- 
handed  blows  upon  the  infamous  Jersey 
cattle  deal  in  Livingston  County,  and  often 
wonder  if  the  farmers’  institutes  can  he 
expected  to  retain  the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people  when  managed  by  con¬ 
ductors  appointed  or  approved  "under  such 
circumstances  as  they  are  acting  under. 

New  York.  c.  w.  S. 

The  above  note  from  western  New 
York  is  typical  of  many  letters  which  we 
receive  now  daily.  Farmers  make  no 
academic  distinctions  between  the  man 
and  the  official.  They  do  not  relish  in¬ 
struction  from  men  whose  ethics  do  not 
forbid  the  sale  of  grade  cows  for  regis¬ 
tered,  purebred  heifers. 

As  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  enclose 
an  advertisement  of  the  California  Wave 
Motor  Co.,  which  seems  to  me  to  he  the 
greatest  graft  I  ever  heard  of,  and  on  which 
I  wish  you  to  pass  your  opinion  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers  who  may  chance  to' 
see  this  advertisement  somewhere  and  be 
tempted  to  invest,  before  learning  anything 
about  tin?  standing  of  the  company. 

Oklahoma.  w."  b.  a. 

These  people  certainly  go  the  whole 
limit.  They  are  going  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  heat,  power  and  light. 
They  get  it  all  from  the  ocean,  as  easy 
as  the  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
turned  the  old  mill.  You  must  hurry  up 
quick  to  get  the  stock  at  25  cents  on 
the  dollar,  but  you  will  have  time 
enough  to  wait  afterwards  for  the  heat 
or  power  or  profits. 

Look  out  for  the  old  fake  “$500 
Yearly  Profit  from  12  Hens,”  by  Prof. 
A.  Corbett.  We  think  it  was  nearly  20 
years  ago  that  this  was  first  sprung  on  a 
confiding  public  and  exposed  in  the  The 
R.  N.-Y.  A  Philadelphia  concern  is  now 
reviving  it  and  will  initiate  you  into  the 
secrets  of  the  fake  for  50  cents. 

Received  your  letter  with  check  enclosed, 
for  which  accept  thanks.  I  am  sorry  you 
had  to  stand  the  expense,  but  will  reim¬ 
burse  you  in  a  different  way.  w.  v.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Columbia  Manufacturing  and 
Supply  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  is 
one  of  the  firms  who  think  it  pays  to 
take  advantage  of  a  customer.  They 
ran  a  little  advertisement  with  us  last 
year,  hut  they  will  not  he  permitted  to 
do  so  again.  A  New  Jersey  reader 
bought  a  buggy  wagon  from  them  last 
Spring.  Before  they  got  the  order  the 
president  promised  to  look  after  it  per¬ 
sonally  and  see  that  a  good  job  went  out, 
perfect  in  every  particular.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  was  to  have  30  days’  trial,  and 
if  it  was  not  in  every  way  satisfactory 
he  could  return  it  at  their  expense  and 
get  his  money  hack.  When  the  wagon 
was  received  the  shafts  did  not  fit  it 
and  the  wheels  were  not  right.  At  the 
instruction  of  the  company  the  shafts 
and  wheels  were  returned  and  others 
were  sent  in  their  place  after  a  delay 
of  nearly  three  months.  The  freight  was 
$3.85,  and  this  the  company  refused  to 
pay.  We  considered  the  demand  a  just 
one.  No  house  that  cared  anything  for 
its  reputation  would  refuse  to  pay  it, 
and  we  sent  a  check  for  it  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  ourselves.  The  concern  could 


The  Ontario  Veterinary  College.  London, 
Canada,  teaches  veterinary  surgery  by  mail 
and  offered  me  a  840  scholarship  for  $25. 
They  say  that  they  are  not  familiar  with 
the  laws  of  New  York  State,  but  one  of 
their  graduates  has  been  in  practice  in  the 
State  for  three  years,  and  had  no  trouble. 
Could  I  practice  in  the  State  on  their 
diploma? 

New  York.  c.  j.  xr. 

The  diploma  of  this  concern  has  no 
standing  in  New  York  or  any  other 
State,  as  far  as  we  know,  nor  in  Can¬ 
ada,  either,  for  that  matter.  Their  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  State  law  is  convenient, 
to  say  the  least.  The  best  they  can  do 
by  mail  is  to  direct  your  course  of  read¬ 
ing;  but  mastery  of  veterinary  science  is 
something  more  than  that.  These  peo¬ 
ple  worked  a  fake  scheme  in  this  State 
some  years  ago;  and  we  refused  their 
advertising  at  the  time  and  since. 

I  have  a  very  serious  case  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  left  with  me  bv  a  friend.  The  poiicv 
was  insured  by  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  New  York  on  December 
8,  1893.  All  dues  and  premiums  were  paid 
on  time  except  one.  which  was  paid  28 
days  after  time,  until  the  death  of  the  in¬ 
sured.  The  company  claimed  that  the  pol¬ 
icy  lapsed  on  account  of  this  one  payment 
not  having  been  paid  on  time,  and  there¬ 
fore  refused  to  pay  anything.  These  peo¬ 
ple  have  paid  between  $700  and  $800  on 
this  policy,  and  have  made  slaves  of  them¬ 
selves  for  years  to  keep  it  up.  As  they 
were  owing  a  mortgage  on  their  farm  of 
$1,000,  the  amount  of  the  policy,  they 
thought  tliis  insurance  would  pay  said  mort¬ 
gage.  The  insurance  has  failed  and  they 
will  lose  their  farm  and  home.  The  drink 
case  is  terrible,  but  the  insurance  case  is 
robbing  the  people  far  more.  j.  r.  d. 

New  York. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  worthy  case,  and 
we  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  look 
it  _up  in  the  hope  that  we  could  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  people  concerned.  We 
found  that  the  contract  was  for  an  as¬ 
sessment  insurance,  and  provided  that 
the  policy  expired  when  premiums  were 
not  paid  tyithin  30  days.  Because  of 
sickness  and  want  of  funds  this  ran 
over  28  days  beyond  the  30-day.  limit, 
when  the  premium  was  paid.  The 
company  held  the  premium,  hut  insisted 
that  the  insured  must  make  a  formal 
application  for  reinstatement.  Before 
this  was  done  the  insured  died;  and 
the  payment  was  returned.  The  com¬ 
pany  simply  kept  within  legal  techni¬ 
calities.  The  party  insured  did  not, 
and  the  result  is  that  there  is  no  redress. 
In  the  old  line  companies  which  issue 
legal  reserve  policies  an  insured  person 
may  neglect  to  pay  the  premium  within 
the  days  of  grace,  and  the  reserve  oc- 
cumulation  is  applied  to  the  payment 
and  protects  the  policy.  The  facts  in 
this  case  speak  for  themselves  against 
assessment  insurance.  It  is  really  on 
lapses  of  this  kind  that  the  companies 
make  the  money  that  affords  luxuriant 
offices  and  fat  salaries  for  officials. 
Here  was  a  family  which  had  struggled 
for  14  years  to  keep  up  payments  on  a 
policy,  until  they  had  paid  in  nearly  the 
full  amount  of  the  policy.  If  they  had 
placed  their  savings  in  a  savings  bank 
at  four  per  cent  interest  it  would  have 
amounted  to  much  more  than  the  face 
of  the  policy,  and  the  amount  would 
have  been  at  their  disposal  at  any  time, 
and  would  now  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  that  mortgage.  It  would  he 
interesting  to  have  the  arguments  of 
the  agent  who  secured  this  contract  for 
insurance,  to  compare  with  the  other 
facts<  in  the  history  of  the  case.  The 
insurance  company  is  within  the  law; 
but  we  would  call  the  case  one  of  legal¬ 
ized  robbery. 


with  scrub  oak  and  stunted  pines,  and  would 
like  to  clear  this  land,  pull  out  the  stumps 
and  improve  the  land.  Is  there  anyone 
among  your  readers  who  has  the  experience 
of  pulling  out  stumps,  and  if  there  exists 
such  a  device  for  pulling  stumps  by  gasoline 
or  traction  engine  power?  H.  w.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  seen  traction  engines 
used  for  uprooting  fruit  trees.  Such  trees 
were  cut  off  at  the  crotch  and  a  chain 
fastened  there.  This  chain  is  hitched  to  a 
traction  engine,  and  the  body  of  the  tree 
acts  like  a  lever  to  pull  out  the  roots.  We 
have  never  seen  this  plan  used  with  low 
stumps. 

TWELVE  WEEKS'  POULTRY  COURSE  AT 

RHODE  ISLAND  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Begins  January  2,  1908  and  ends  March  26,  1908. 

Open  to  botli  men  and  women.  Thorough  instrac* 
tjon  in  all  branches  of  poultry  raising.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  limited.  Marly  application  necessary.  Apply  to 
HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


APliniPC  |  flT  of  Single  Comb  Buff  Orping- 
UnUlUC  Ll>  i  ton  and  Rose  Oomb  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  t'or  prices. 

J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Saratoga  Co.,  New  York. 


FOR  RA|  C — Wliite  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  Pull 
rUn  OMLL  bred,  pure  white,  heavy  laying  strain 
Write  for  price.  Harvey  M.  Freed, Richlandtown.Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  BED 

Cockerels  and  Pearl  Guineas  for  sale. 
VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey, 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

1100  Selected  Cockerels.  Pine  show  birds  and  breed¬ 
ers.  All  stock  sold  on  approval,  $2  to  $50  each. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  It.  I.  REDS— A  few  cocks  and 
'  cockerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of*tt $2  to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Alstynk  &  Sox,  Kiuderhook,  N.  Y. 

DADRCn  R fl P 1/ Q  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
DHituLU  nUulsO)  Toulouse  Geese;  bred  to  lay 
strains;  at  one-half  price.  Collie  Pups  the  intelligent 
kind,  females  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


REST  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  PEKIN  DUCKS,  White 
u  Holland  Turkeys,  Pearl  Guineas  ami  White  Wyandotte 
Cockerels  for  sale.  E.  SCHIEBElt,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Join  Success 
with  Poultry 

Why  fail  with  Poultry  when  Bej  nnera,  Exp.  rts 
and  Agricultural  Statlona  uso  and  recommend 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders? 

Insure  yourself  with  our  Money-Back  Guarantee 
—Write  nearest  otfico  for  and  decide  by  our  frr-o 

illustrated  book, How  to  Make  Mon  ©y  With 

Poultry  and  Incubators — 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng. 


212-Page 

FREE  Booh 


HOW 


Help  your  hens.  Peed 
them  fresh  cut  ^jreen 


bone  and  you’ll  get 
more  eggs-you  ’ll  get 
TO  GET  ln  winter  when 
eggs  are  worth  while.  , 
■S  A  O T"  The  Standard  Green' 
SlQ  5L#  Ea  fc.  Bone  Cutter  prepares 


EGGS 


— ..... , ,, ,  , ■ . , . , . , . . s  bone  u gh t  j 
for|feeding,quiekly— easily.  Prices  ' 
$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee- 
sent  on  trial.  Write  ror  catalog. 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.Milford.l 


You  Haven’t  Got  The  LowesL Prices 
Until  You  Get  Mine 

I  quote  y  itt  the  lowest  prices  on 
the  best  In  uba  tors  and  Brooders. 

I  know  how  to  build  them. 

IDEAL  Hot-Air  and  Uot-Waier 
INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 
are  made  to  give  best  results.  Send  for  my 
handsomely  Illustrated  free  book.  “Poultry 
lor  Proll*."  Read  my  trial  offer.  See  how  I  protect  you. 

J.  W.  HILLER  COMPANY.  Box  97  FREEPORT.  ELL. 


NAKKAGANSETT  Hl’FF  and  White  Holland  Turkeys, Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducks,  W.  Km  brie  n  and  Toulouse  Geese,  Huff  and  Black 
Orpiugton,  W.  aud  Silver  Wyandotte,  lif.  and  W.  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks  for  sale.  Miss  Florence  Wilson,  Chandlers vflle,0. 


KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Pine  large  cockerels  at  $2.00  each,  three  for  $5,00. 
Also  choice  M.  Fekin  Drakes  at  same  price.  Sat 
isfaction  guaranteed  to  every  purchaser. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  U.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  FARM. 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 
w.,  ,  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

■ill  •'uM  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 

still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and 
will  sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Wo  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accoptod  order 

FflR  <tA|  C— Fifty  pairs  Ply  mouth  Rock  Pigeons 
J  ,  *  OMLL  and  120  Nappies.  Four  Wliite  Hol¬ 
land^  lurkeys.^weigjit,  75  pounds. 


H.  P 


EST, 


Warwick,  New  York. 


>EA  FOWLS  and  SCOTCH  COLLIK  I’UP 
FIKS  for  sale.  F.  W,  Kandt.  Altmar,  N.  Y 


TBS*-  HOMER  PIGEONS  ; 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  \V  n».  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars,  WM.  O,  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

i’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

L  Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
Methods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Rook,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SOI  A  B  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose, Mass. 


We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.! 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  catalog  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  Free,  j 
United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  G.  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City, 


HEN’S  TEETH  AND  EGCS  ARE  SCARCE— Feed 
Mikashel-Silica  Poultry  Grit, Nature's  egg  producer 
Send  50c.  for  100  pound  bag.  or  ask  your  feed  dealer' 
Edgk  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J’ 


STURTEVANT  ROUP  CURE-S&»»Hfe 

free.  Write  THE  K.O.  STURTEV.tNT  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Pfllll  TfiYMFN  Semi  for  our  new  3C-page  illus- 
!  UULI  II  I  If  I L  li  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Coekerels  and  pullets 
5  mos.  old,  from  iieavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 


BONNIE  BRAE  Special  Bargains  in  Pekin 

nn,„  Tn„  r,  ni.  Ducks  for  October  and  No- 
P0UL.TRY  FARM  vem  her.  Mated  pens  of  five 
»»  .  ,,  M  ducks  and  drake  $8.00,  two 

NCW  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  pens  $15.00,  selected  breed- 


_  ers  or  matured  young  ones. 

Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  'Wliite  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  1,000 
pullets  for  sale.  Cockerels  in  any  number.  Sixty-five 
ribbons  and  two  silver cupsat  the  last  Poughkeepsie. 
Danbury,  Walden  aud  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows.  Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Catalogue  Free. 


not  get  another  line  of  advertising  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  proceeds  of  all 
the  wagons  it  ever  manufactured.  Its 
performances  do  not  come  up  to  its 
promises. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  a 
Long  Island  fanner  last  year,  Carter- 
Corey  Company,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  is  a 
good  concern  not  to  buy  seed  potatoes 


Do  not  forget  the  10-week  subscrip¬ 
tions  when  you  send  in  your  renewal 
this  month.  So  far  they  have  come 
along  very  nicely.  If  the  record  is  kept 
up  for  the  month  the  new  press  will 
not  be  entirely  idle.  We  expect  our  best 
records  in  December.  We  look  with 
entire  confidence  for  a  prompt  renewal 
from  all  the  expirations  of  this  month. 

j.  j.  D. 


OUBIE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 


Fresh,  raw,  green  bone  contains  over 
four  times  as  much  “protein”  and 
other  egg-making  materials,  as  grain.  IVIjlllll’c; 
It  takes  the  place  of  worms  and  bugs  «****■  ^ 
in  fowls’  diet;  that's  why  it  gives 
moreeggs—greater  fertility— stronger 

chicks — earlier  broi lei’s  and  layers — larg¬ 
er  market  fowls,  and  bigger  profits.  You 


can  cut  it  most  easily,  rapidly  and  best 
with 


Latest  Mod  el 
BONE  CUTTER 

Automatically  adap;s  cutting  to  you t 
strength.  Never  clogs.  Cuts  all  adher¬ 
ing  meat  and  gristle.  We  send  it  on 

IO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  No  money  la 
advance.  Uatalnmie  free. 


L  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15„  MillortI,  Mass. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

CANADIAN  DRAFT  HORSES. 

Dr.  Alexander  in  his  “Principles  and 
Practice  of  Horse  Breeding”  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Bulletin  127),  pays 
this  tribute  to  the  Canadian  breeder : 
“The  success  achieved  in  the  breeding 
of  Clydesdale  horses  in  Canada  serves 
as  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  persistency  and  expert 
selection.  The  Scottish  element  of  the 
Dominion's  population  has  been  partial 
to  the  Clydesdale  breed,  and  conversant 
with  its  good  qualities  and  utility,  hence 
imported  Clydesdale  stallions  of  the 
best  character  have  been  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  breeding  operations  of 
that  country  since  the  year  1842.  Prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  no  alien  crosses  have 
been  made,  and  the  average  farmer  has 
been  capable  of  selecting  suitable  mares 
and  of  adequately  developing  their  pro¬ 
geny.  The  result  is  that  Canada  has 
but  one  type  of  draft  horses,  and  it  is  a 
good  one,  showing,  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  all  of  the  breed  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  purebred  Clydesdale.  This 
fact  becomes  evident  and  is  interesting 
to  one  who  stands  on  a  street  corner  in 
Toronto  and  watches  the  team  horses 
as  they  pass.  That  they  are  largely  uni¬ 
form  in  type,  color,  conformation, 
weight  and  action  is  most  striking  and 
speaks  well  for  the  intelligence  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  Canadian  horse  breeders.” 

The  Farming  World,  Toronto,  has 
this  to  say  of  Canadian  breeders : 

The  people  of  eastern  Ontario  are  well 
known  for  their  love  of  the  horse.  Around 
the  horse  rings  gather  crowds  who  watch 
with  interest  the  animals  on  exhibition,  the 
awards  made,  and  criticise  freely  the  work 
done  by  the  judges.  The  stables  were,  as 
usual,  well  filled  with  local  exhibits,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  the  constant  and 
marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
Canadian-bred  animals  which  year  after 
year  contest  the  honors  at  the  Canada  Cen¬ 
tral.  This  year  saw  a  number  of  Canada's 
leading  importers  on  the  ground  to  contest 
for  the  honors  as  well.  The  presence  of 
such  firms  as  Graham  Bros.,  of  Claremont, 
Smith  &  Richardson,  Columbus,  and  T.  II. 
Ifassard,  Millbrook,  Ont.,  whose  shipment 
had  just  landed  and  had  not  been  seen  at 
previous  shows,  together  with  such  horse¬ 
men  as  Hay  Rros.,  of  Bachute,  Wm.  Moharey 
of  Russell  as  well  as  many  other  exhibitors, 
made  the  Clydesdale  classes  exceptionally 
strong.  Not  since  1904  have  such  exhibits 
been  seen  at  Ottawa,  and  the  classes  this 
year  were  stronger  from  first  to  last,  with 
Canadian-bred  heavy  draft  classes  far  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  three  years  ago.  In  the 
aged  stallion  class  11  animals  came  forward 
to  contend  for  supremacy.  The  judges 
were  R.  B.  Ogilvie,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Clydesdale  Horse  Association;  Mr.  J. 
Clark  of  Ottawa  and  Prof.  Grisdale  of  the 
Experimental  Farm.  They  deliberated  for 
some  time  on  the  respective  merits  of  the 
well-known  champion  of  1906.  Right  For¬ 
ward,  shown  by  Graham  Bros.,  and  the 
Baron’s  Pride  stallion.  Adam  Bede,  shown 
by  Smith  &  Richardson.  The  unsurpassed 
action  and  perfect  gaits  of  the  former  horse 
finally  won  for  him  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  class.  The  Smith  &  Richardson  horse 
possesses  claims  for  consideration  in  his  size, 
smoothness  of  form  and  line  quality  that 
are  hard  to  gainsay. 

Fig.  467,  first  page,  shows  one  of 
these  prize  winners.  h.  m.  pearl. 


SENSIBLE  ALFALFA  TALK. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Alfalfa  is  the 
best  forage  plant  grown.  It  is  like 
clover  hay,  rich  in  protein.  I  do  not 
consider  it  equal  to  wheat  bran  in  feed¬ 
ing  value.  Alfalfa  hay  is  at  present 
selling  at  $10  a  ton,  and  wheat  bran  at 
$19.  At  these  prices  I  would  buy  Al¬ 
falfa.  On  Alfalfa  hay  you  can  keep 
dry  cows  or  idle  horses  through  the 
Winter  in  fair  condition  without  feed¬ 
ing  any  grain.  You  can  do  it  with 
clover;  Alfalfa  is  better  than  clover. 
With  Alfalfa  in  your  State  T  would 
feed  corn  stover  or  good  straw;  it 
would  make  a  cheaper  and  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  ration.  I  would  not  keep  brood 
sows  through  the  Winter  on  Alfalfa 
alone.  Hogs  need  some  of  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  feed.  Last  Winter  I  kept  60 
brood  sows  on  corn  and  Alfalfa  hay. 
I  gave  them  two  ears  of  corn  a  day 
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(one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 
evening),  and  all  the  Alfalfa  hay  they 
would  eat.  The  first  of  March  when 
they  commenced  dropping  pigs  they 
were  as  fine  conditioned  a  lot  of  sows 
as  any  hog  raiser  would  care  to  see. 
They  were  fit  for  market.  I  would  give 
horses  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa  as  hay, 
and  hogs  last  cutting;  cattle,  any  cut¬ 
ting.  The  last  cutting  is  better  for 
milch  cows.  I  would  not  feed  hogs  for 
market  without  Alfalfa  hay,  oil  meal, 
digester  tankage  or  meat  meal  with 
corn.  Corn  is  the  main  feed.  We  can¬ 
not  raise  hogs  successfully  on.  Alfalfa 
grass.  After  a  shote  is  about  100 
pounds  it  will  succeed  fairly  well  on 
Alfalfa  grass ;  a  little  corn  in  addition 
is  better.  I  feed  cattle  and  hogs  for 
market.  Last  Winter  I  fed  350  cattle 
and  400  hogs  in  the  same  lot.  They 
were  1,100-pound  steers  when  I  put 
them  in  the  feed  lot.  I  fed  them  four 
months,  and  they  made  a  net  gain  of 
336  pounds.  Their  daily  ration  was  24 
pounds  corn,  14  pounds  Alfalfa  hay  and 
all  the  sorghum  hay  they  would  eat. 
We  considered  it  a  good  gain,  better- 
than  could  have  been  made  with  any 
other  roughness. 

Alfalfa  is  a  good  horse  feed,  a  good 
cattle  feed,  a  good  hog,  feed  and  a  good 
poultry  feed.  It  will  not  take  the  place 
of  grain,  but  you  will  get  better  results 
feeding  it  with  Alfalfa  than  any  other 
roughness.  I  think  in  New  York  State 
it  would  make  hog  raising  and  feeding 
a  profitable  industry.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  The  R.  N.-Y.  shall  advise 
the  raising  of  Alfalfa.  The  question  is, 
can  it  be  raised  successfully  in  the 
Eastern  States?  I  think  it  can  where 
the  subsoil  is  right — sufficiently  dry  and 
porous  so  the  roots  can  descend  from  10 
to  20  feet  and  not  rot.  Alfalfa  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  dry  climate  plant,  and  succeeds 
here  in  seasons  when  all  other  crops 
fail.  Don’t  exaggerate  about  the  yield. 
When  you  see  it  stated  that  Alfalfa 
yields  six  to  10  tons  per  acre,  don’t 
credit  it.  Alfalfa,  when  it  does  well, 
will  produce  perhaps  100  years  without 
reseeding.  I  know  pieces  25  years  old 
that  produce  now  as  well  as  ever.  Three 
tons  to  the  acre  per  season  for  all  cut¬ 
tings  is  a  big  yield.  In  southern  cli¬ 
mates,  in  southern  California,  under  ir¬ 
rigation,  Alfalfa  will  grow  nearly  the 
whole  year  and  produce  more  per  acre. 
Alfalfa  hay  usually  sells  here  around 
$5  per  ton ;  higher  this  year  There  are 
a  good  many  Alfalfa  meal  mills  in 
western  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It  does 
not  pay  to  grind  Alfalfa,  although  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  sells  well.  1  was  in  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.,  two  years  ago  last  Oc¬ 
tober  and  saw  a  few  small  pieces  of 
Alfalfa  that  looked  well.  Wherever  it 
will  succeed  it  ought  to  be  very  exten¬ 
sively  grown.  E.  V.  PETERSON. 

Kansas.  _ 


“Don’t  you  think  it  was  contemptible 
of  vou  to  steal  milk  bottles?'  “Now, 
hold  on,  judge,”  answered  the  prisoner. 
“Truly,  I'd  rather  have  stole  a  railroad. 
We  can’t  all  be  high  financiers,  you 
know.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


ITCHING  ERUPTIONS. 

Covered  His  Body— Suffered  14  Years 
^Completely  Cured  by 
Three  Boxes  of  Cuticura. 

“Small  sores  appeared  on  each  of  my 
lower  limbs,  and  shortly  afterwards 
they  became  so  sore  that  I  could  scarce¬ 
ly  walk.  The  sores  began  to  heal,  but 
small,  scaly  eruptions  appeared.  The 
itching  was  so  severe  that  I  would 
scratch  the  sores  until  the  blood  began 
to  flow.  After  T  suffered  thus  about  ten 
years  I  made  a  renewed  effort  to  effect 
a  cure.  The  eruptions  by  this  time  had 
appeared  on  nearly  every  part  of  my 
body.  The  best  doctor  in  my  native 
county  and  many  temedies  gave  no 
relief.  Finally  my  hair  began  to  fall 
out  and  I  was  rapidly  becoming  ba’d. 
A  few  months  after  I  thought  I  would 
try  Cuticura  Ointment  and  Cuticura 
Soap.  After  using  three  boxes  I  was 
completely  cured,  and  my  hair  was  re¬ 
stored,  after  fourteen  years  of  suffering. 
B.  Hiram  Mattingly,  Vermillion,  S. 
Dak..  Aug.  18,  1906.” 


•Tacks,  .lennetts,  Saddle  Horses, 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Stallions, 

Poland  China  and  Taimvorth 
Hogs.  We  are  the  largest 
Breeders  a  n  d  Importers  of 
Jacks  in  America,  and  have  a 
large  stock  of  Saddle  Stallions 
and  Mares,  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Stallions. 

Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder, 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


BRANCH  BARN  :  Creenvillo,  Texas. 


HOOD  FARM  JERSEY  BULLS. 

CHRISTMAS  OFFERING. 

Special  low  prices  on  a  few  bull  calves  for  30  days. 
Two  of  the  5  yearly  authenticated  World’s 
Iteeords  are  held  by  cows  bred  at  Hood  Farm. 

These  young  bulls  carry  the  blood  of  our  great 
herd  bulls,  are  out  of  great  cows  and  are  unexcelled 
to  improve  registered  or  grade  herds. 

An  Exceptional  Opportunity.  Write  now,  men¬ 
tioning  this  paper. 

HOOI)  FARM  -  -  I.owell,  Mass. 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  numbering  80  Head,  headed  by  the  Im¬ 
ported  Champion,  Howie's  Fizzaway. 
PKIZE-WI  N  N  K KS  AND  PRODUCERS. 
STOCK  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  BULL  CALVES 
sired  by  Fizzaway  and  dams  of  remarkable  produc¬ 
tion  a  specialty.  Inspection  invited. 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  l’lainsboro,  N.  J. 


RFJTtS 


NEWTON'S  He»ve  «nd  Cough  Cuke 

*  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

0 16  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
-  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  8end  for  booklet. 

,  Tlie.N  tw  ton  Kerned  jCo.,To!edo,0, 


A  2  to  3  Mos.  Old  Pig,  Express  Paid, 

in  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time. 
You  invest  no  money.  Semi  for  particulars  at  once.  Address 

Penna.  Berkshire  Company,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of 
both  sexes,  also  a  fine  lot  of 
Dorset  Rams  ready  for  breeding.  Address 
HEARTS  RELIGHT  FARM,  Ohazy,  New  York. 


PRICED  TO  SELL-DUROG  JERSEYS 

Three  Spring  Boars;  some  nice  Sows  bred;  Fall 
Pigs,  the  best  lot  we  ever  raised;  choice  Collie 
Dogs  all  ages.  Address 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

rHF<iHII)Fls  THE  NEW  YORK 
1  *  U-  O  I  I  I  K  Ld  FARMERS’  HOO. 

Hardy  :prolifle;strong  tine  boned  :quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Departmentof 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  Uni  versity. Ithaca. N.Y. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow; 
10  weeks  prigs  $21  trio  witii  pedigree;  Brood  sows $25 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  nest,  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsbnrg,  New  York. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

From  Prize  Winning  and  Prolific  Stock.  Good 
Grazers.  Both  sexes;  :t  few  boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  $10.00  up.  Address 

SAMUKL  FKASEK,  Manager. 

Fall  Brook  Farms,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  FARM 

on  band.  M.  L. 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires &G.  Whiles 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 

- - -  Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 

i  Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cochranvi!le,Pa 


SPRiHGBANK HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  tine  bunch  of  Sows  coining  a  year 
oid  by  Grand  Premier,  No. 80005.  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
08000.  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  K.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

<JPFNAI  flFFPRINR— Ten  1,red  giitS:  fifteen 

OrLUlHL  Ui  I  Limiu  young  sows,  5  to  7  months 
of  age,  and  fail  pigs.  Catalogue  on  application. 


WILLOUGHBY  FARM, 


Gettysburg,  Penn. 


Chester  White  and  Cheshin 
A  choice  lot  of  young'  boa 
and  sows. 

E.  S.  HILL,  Freeville,  N.  Y 


SWINE 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts, bred  lo  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  ami  Spring  far¬ 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater,  New  York. 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE, 
ll/r  nrrrn-«  spring  Gilts,  4  Yearling 
W  r  I  r  I  I  n  Sows  and  4  Full  Age  Sows. 

**  “  ‘  1  “ 1  *  All  bred  to  choice  hoars  for  Feb, 

and  March  farrowing.  Also  offers  full  tige  hoars 
at  low  price.  Will  sell  one  yearling  son  of  Master¬ 
piece  77000,  and  one  fall  boar  by  Longfellow  Premier 
Pitts  89100.  For  choice  summer  and  fall  pigs  write  to 
RICHAUI)  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece. 

Special  offering  of  pigs  10  weeks  old. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -  Dundee,  N.  V. 


BERKSHIRES 

Three  choice  yearling  sows,  bred  to  Masters’ 
Chief  No.  98466,  a  son  of  Masterpiece. 

Eight  very  fine  boars,  June  farrow,  sired  by 
Baron  Duke  82nd,  a  son  of  Premier  Longfellow, 
Grand  Champion  at  Universal  Exposition. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

B.  E.  HUNT,  Reading  Center,  N.  Y. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  several  heifers  past  two  years  old,  due  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals.  Also 
a  fine  yearling  bull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  bull  calves  which  will  be  ready  for  service  in 
tiie  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  dne  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  lie  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  be  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 

JOHN  McLennan,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  . 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  -  Cortland,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL. 

Born  Dec.  26,  1900.  Large,  good  condition,  black 
with  white  points,  a  very  fine  individual.  Sire— A 
son  of  De  Koi  2d’s  Butter  Boy  3d  and  Olot.hilde 
Eva,  official  record,  604.5  lbs.  milk  and  24.287  lbs. 
butter  iu  7  days.  Dam— Van  Friesland  Pet,  official 
record,  16  407  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  3.96  #  fat.  Price 
#00.00  F.O.B.  cars  at  Lacona.  The  first  check  gets 
him.  Buy  from  a  herd  with  a  reputation  to  sustain. 
HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  I.acona,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20,00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigrees. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Kormlyke  Manor  I>e  Kol 
Jr.  lt!VK\nrit(;ll  llltos.,  Ilillhtirst  I  arm,  Oneida,  N.  V. 


Holstein  Gow,  $150 

Seven  years  old  in  September.  A  remarkably 
milky  cow  of  the  low-down  dairy  type;  bred  in 
large  producing  lines,  combining  DeKol2d  and  Kon- 
ingen  Yan  Friesland  strains.  Due  January  3d  by  a 
DeKol  Burke,  Sarcastic  Lad  sire,  whose  three  near¬ 
est  dams  average  over  25  pounds  A.  R.  O.  This  cow 
is  a  wonderful  bargain  and  will  he  sure  to  please  you. 

THE  STEVENS  BR0S.=HASTIN(iS  CO., 

Brookside  Herd,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BULL  GALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  Ail  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  He  liol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  tie  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


FOK  SALK— Pure  bred  Holstein-Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves  sired  by  Pontiac  Chiron  No.  39423 
one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld  DeKol  and 
whose  dam  and  sisters  have  large  and  increasing 
records.  Write  VV.  \V .  CHENEY,  Manlius, N.Y’. 


LAUREL  FARM 


-JERSEY  CATTLE  ONLY  !  Do  not 
ask  us  what  we  have  for  sale  but 
tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell  you 
something  different.  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALF 

Rosendale  Strain:  Rutila’s  Daughter,  Sheet 
Anchor,  $40.  Hawthorne  Farm,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


R.  F. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

SHANNON,  907  Liberty.  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 
LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Most  economical  producers  of  highest  quality  of 
dairy  products,  and  lean  pork  and  choice  bacon. 

Secure  representatives  of  these  desirable  breeds 
at  attractive  prices  this  month.  Address 

CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM,  Peterboro,  It,  H. 

The  Homestead  Herd  of  Poland  Chinas;  25  sows 
bred  to  West  Va.  State  Fair  Winner;  Fall  Pig 
cheap.  E.  L.  HINERMAN,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


Dutch  belted  .  bull  and  heifer 

CALF  and  COLLIE  PUP  Wanted.  Advise 
age  and  price.  W.  Andreas,  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 


MERINO,  TUNIS  and  SUFFOLK  SHEEP; 

i’K  Aberdeen  Angus  young  stock,  and  Silver 

Spangled  Hamburg  Fowls.  Address 

AUSTIN  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  New  York. 


CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
*3  eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose.Pa. 


jUJROC  JERSEYS,  Pure  bred,  pedigree  papers  furnished;  never 
"had  a  dissatisfied  customer:  pigs  3  months  old,  not  akin, 
$6.00  and  $8.00.  J.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Pairpolnt,  Ohio. 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for 
service  and  a  splendid  bunch  of  young  sows.  Also 
young  pigs.  They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific, 
early  maturing  kind  for  which  the 

KALORAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN  J  H  US  ON  Penn  Yan.  New  York. 


1907. 
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KEEPING  SHEEP  FOR  MANURE. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  florist  business, 
and  have  very  poor  facilities  for  obtaining 
manure.  We  thought  that  sheep  might 
help  to  solve  our  problem,  as  we  can  spare 
an  acre  or  two  of  land  each  year  to  be  en¬ 
riched,  which  could  be  fenced  and  seeded 
with  different  kinds  of  green  feed.  We 
do  not  wish  to  make  a  business  of  raising 
sheep,  simply  want  a  certain  number  to 
enrich  the  soil.  We  have  been  growing 
cow  peas,  Canada  peas,  rye,  clover  and  Soy 
beans,  all  for  plowing  under.  What  breed 
of  sheep  woud  be  best,  for  us  to  keep,  that 
is,  the  hardiest,  and  what  would  be  the 
most  economical  feed  for  them?  We  are 
not  looking  for  fancy  breeds,  simply  a  small 
flock  to  be  used  as  a  manure  factory.  About 
how  many  could  be  kept  on  two  acres?  We 
think  the  above  method  better  than  buying 
water-soaked  straw  at  $2.75  per  ton. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  a.  m. 

I  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  this  plan  in  its  practical  work¬ 
ings.  Theoretically  it  might  be  done; 
but  after  a  rather  wide  and  varied  ex¬ 
perience  in  trying  to  combine  as  side 
issues  things  excellent  in  themselves, 
with  one’s  main  work  or  crops,  I  am 
coming  to  the  belief  that  most  times  it 
does  not  pay.  First,  one  cannot  devote 
to  them  all  the  time  they  demand  for 
best  results.  Second,  the  increased  care 
adds  to  one’s  mental  and  physical  tasks, 
often  heavy  enough  already,  and  the 
supposed  gain  is  seeming  rather  than 
real.  Third,  unless  a  line  of  work  un¬ 
dertaken  is  large  enough  to  make  it 
worth  some  one’s  special  care,  it  usually 
suffers. 

With  this  preface  as  a  warning,  I  will 
try  to  answer  the  questions  asked.  The 
idea,  as  I  take  it,  is  not  to  pasture,  but 
to  feed  the  sheep  from  the  one  or  two 
acres.  If  they  are  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility,  so  that  they  will  produce  abun¬ 
dantly  of  the  soiling  crops  mentioned, 
and  two  or  three  of  them  on  the  same 
ground  in  a  season,  with  the  addition  of 
some  purchased  grain,  20  or  25  sheep 
might  be  kept  on  this  amount  of  ground. 
The  money  invested  in  this  grain  would 
be  better  expended,  so  far  as  fertility 
is  concerned,  if  properly  fed  and  the 
manure  saved,  than  in  buying  “water- 
soaked  straw  at  $2.75  per  ton.”  Sheep, 
however,  like  to  range,  and  will  not  do 
as  well  in  confinement  as  cattle.  Again, 
unless  they  were  yarded,  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  litter,  the  place  would  soon  be¬ 
come  foul,  and  many  troubles  incident 
to  sheep  under  such  conditions  would 
follow.  Unless  there  was  enough  of 
such  litter  under  cover  much  of  the 
value  would  be  lost,  both  from  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  urine,  and  by  leaching  from 
rains.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
urine  from  sheep,  as  compared  with 
solid  excrements,  I  quote  from  Prof. 
Woll’s  tables:  Sheep  excrement,  solid, 
nitrogen,  .55;  potash,  .15;  phosphoric 
acid,  .31 ;  -liquid,  nitrogen,  1.95 ;  potash, 
2.26;  phosphoric  acid,  .01.  This  will  at 
once  demonstrate  that  for  the  keeping 
of  sheep  to  be  of  any  value  for  purpose 
stated,  they  must  be  under  cover,  with 
enough  litter  to  absorb  all  the  urine, 
which  would  add  to  the  expense  and 
not  be  as  good  for  the  sheep.  Prof. 
Woll  also  says  a  sheep  will  produce 
during  a  year  760  pounds  of  solid  and 
380  pounds  of  liquid  manure.  Prof 
Roberts  conducted  experiments  at  Cor¬ 
nell  some  years  ago  with  a  few  sheep, 
kept  in  pens  on  galvanized  iron  pans, 
with  fine-cut  wheat  straw  for  bedding, 
where  they  were  fed  liberally  on  rich 
grains,  and  he  found  the  manure  made 
was  worth  $4.17  per  ton  and  the  excre¬ 
ment  separate  from  the  bedding  $4.85 ; 
also  that  there  was  a  difference  of  aboqt 
$1  less  per  ton  in  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  made  when  the  sheep  had  no  grain. 
A  French  writer  gives  the  value  of  the 
manure  made  from  a  single  sheep  in  a 
year,  as  worth  at  the  market  value  of 
fertilizer  ingredients  $2.29.  This  is  the 
commercial  value,  the  agricultural,  or 
better,  in  this  case,  floricultural  value, 
would  be  much  more.  All  of  which  is 
true  and  sounds  well,  and  figures  equally 
well ;  but  I  believe,  under  conditions 
mentioned,  it  would  not  pay.  If  the  ex 


periment  is  to  be  tried,  buy  some  grade 
ewes  or  wethers,  thin  in  flesh,  of  one 
of  the  mutton  breeds  (black-faced  pre¬ 
ferred).  Such  sheep  will  do  better  in 
confinement  than  the  fine  wools.  Feed 
them  liberally  on  the  foods  mentioned 
with  plenty  of  corn  and  oil  cake. 
Be  sure  to  keep  their  quarters  clean,  and 
remove  any  feed  left  in  sacks  or  man¬ 
gers  before  putting  in  fresh.  As  soon 
as  they  are  fat  send  them  to  market ;  and 
put  in  another  lot.  Don't  attempt  to 
keep  breeding  ewes  and  raise  lambs. 
Above  all,  grow  some  turnips  and  feed 
them  liberally,  and  success  attend  you. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

INDIGESTION  AND  WORMS. 

The  hair  on  my  fomhyear-old  colt  stands 
erect,  every  rib  can  he  seen  (although  not 
in  poor  order)  and  he  eats  everything  he 
gets  hold  of,  including  bedding.  My  six- 
year-old  mare  is  in  the  same  condition,  only 
she  is  in  poor  order,  passes  short  wv  te 
worms  with  her  manure  and  makes  wa*er  of 
a  clay  color  in  small  amo'.nts  from  three 
to  four  times  an  hour.  I  feed  them  five  ears 
of  corn  and  about  four  pounds  of  hay  three 
times  a  day  when  not  in  pasture,  and  work 
them  very  little.  Mare  was  bred  last 
Spring.  What  is  the  trouble  and  what  can 
I  do  for  them?  i.  R. 

Mich’gan. 

When  a  horse’s  coat  is  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  described,  and  commonly  termed 
“hidebound,”  it  is  plain  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  his  entire  system  is  out  of 
order,  and  the  causes  of  such  derange¬ 
ment  are  many.  Often  bad  ventilation 
and  the  consequent  contamination  of  the 
air  with  injurious  gases  from  the  lungs 
of  the  animals,  and  decomposing  solid 
and  liquid  excreta  explain  the  trouble, 
but  it  likewise  may  indicate  indigestion 
from  presence  of  worms,  or  from  im¬ 
proper  or  unsound  food,  or  too  hard 
or  contaminated  drinking  water.  All 
of  these  things  have  to  be  considered 
carefully  in  looking  for  the  cause  of 
indigestion  and  staring  coat,  and  when 
the  actual  cause  has  been  located  the 
chief  of  the  necessary  means  toward  re¬ 
covery  has  been  adopted.  Then  it  re¬ 
mains  to  give  the  horse  sufficient  groom¬ 
ing,  laxative  foods,  plenty  of  exercise 
and  possibly  a  little  corrective  or  altera¬ 
tive  medicine.  In  the  particular  case  in 
question  worms  are  apparently  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  indigestion,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  practically 
all  farm  horses  are  exposed  to  worm 
invasion  when  they  graze  at  pasture  and 
also  drink  water  from  old  troughs  or 
watering  places  where  worm  eggs  are 
sure  to  be  taken  in,  but  it  usually  is  the 
run-down  horse  or  the  one  that  is  kept 
in  unsanitary  surroundings  that  proves 
the  chosen  host  of  the  parasites,  and 
shows  their  ill  effects  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  It  therefore  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  sanitary  surroundings  for  horses 
at  the  time  worms  are  treated  for  by 
administration  of  medicines.  Then,  too, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case 
of  mares  in  foal  medicines  sufficiently 
strong  to  destroy  or  cause  the  voiding 
of  worms  from  the  intestines  are  liable 
to  cause  abortion,  and  for  that  reason 
we  cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  pre¬ 
scribing  worm  medicine  for  them,  but 
would  suggest  better  care,  stabling  and 
feeding  than  usually  are  given  where 
worms  are  causing  trouble.  For  the 
colt  give  twice  daily  a  tablespoonful  of 
a  mixture  of  one  part  dried  sulphate  of 
iron  and  two  parts  each  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  ground  gentian  root  and  com¬ 
mon  salt.  Feed  well  on  oats  and  bran 
instead  of  corn ;  bed  with  baled  shav¬ 
ings,  and  see  that  hay  is  free  from 
mold.  Change  feed  of  mare  in  same 
way.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

At  the  close  of  their  usual  dinner¬ 
time  argument,  Mr.  Johnson  looked  at 
his  wife  admiringly.  “My  dear,”  he 
said,  “your  mind  resembles  the  wireless 
telegraph  apparatus  which  they  use  in 
the  navy.”  “Yes?  she  asked,  flattered. 

“You  mean  because  it  catches  subtle 
flashes  from  the  surrounding  ether?” 
“No,  my  dear.  Because  it  is  often  com¬ 
pletely  at  sea.” — Youth’s  Companion. 

V  .  !  ) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


I  The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  is  the 
cream  of  cream  separators— the  pick 
of  the  whole  bunch.  Supply  can  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  it  with  one  hand.  aTI 
gears  enclosed,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
self-oiling— no  oil  holes,  no  bother- 
needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  any  other  separator— skims  twice  as 
clean.  Holds  worltPsrecord  for  clean 
skimming. 


_  J  yc  - _ _  _ 

minutes— much  lighter  than  others— 


easier  handled. 


lghter 

Bowl 


hung  from  a 


so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  It’s 
modern.  Others  are  oid  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant¬ 
age  to  yon,  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-153 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  “Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III, 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong’  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .*.  Havana,  HI. 


D8  HESS 

STOCK  FCGD 


Animal  growth  and  milk  produclion  are 
dependent  lor  lull  development  upon  a  healthy 
digestion.  The  key  to  the  feeder’s  problem 
then,  is  a  suitable  Ionic  lo  prevent  derange¬ 
ment  ol  the  digestive  organs.  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  is  such  a  tonic.  By  making  the 
greatest  proportion  of  food  digestible,  it  keeps 
the  animal  in  health,  causes  rapid  growth  and 


Professors  Quitman,  Winslow  and  Finley 
Dun  endorse  tlie  Ingredients  in  Dr.  IleBS 
Stock  Food.  It  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  I>.  V.  S.)  and  is  sold  oh  a  Written 
Guarantee. 

100  lbs.,  $5.00\  Except  in  Canada  and 

25  lb.  pull,  1.60/  extreme  West  and  South 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  adrnnee. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  in  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but 
twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  di¬ 
gestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a 
medicinal  compound,  and  this  paper  is  hack 
of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK.  ASHLAND,  OHIO 

▲ko  Manufacturers  of  DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A- 
UL-A  and  INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINGER  &  BRO. 
Wrlghtavtlle,  Pa. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lhK.  of  I>R. 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  day h’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
cost 8  you  $r».oo.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


fa  ASOLINE  FnGINES 


tns  "VERMONT  ”  user 

ALL  SIZES  FOR  EVERY  FARAiNELIfi 
STATIONARY  OR  MOUNTED 
Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices 

Suting  Your  Need* 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  ar"W£3Kr* 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

does  lor  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do.* 
There’s  nota  curb,  splint,  8pavin,windpuff  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  $1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  A  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


Summer’s  Worm  Powders 


For 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

Fed  to  millions  of  animals 
every  year.  Powders  never 
fail  to  remove  worms  and 
prevent  further  attacks. 
In  popular  use  25  years. 
Price  81b.  Pek.  50  cents.  7  lb.  Pck.  $1.00. 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 
Cyril  Francklyn,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York.  CitJ 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING 
SWING  STANCHION. 

Thousands  in  use.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free. 

GLEN ORA  MEG.  CO., 
Cor.  Lake  and  Water  Sts., 
Elmira,  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

r  The  Host  Practical 

CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  IT.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infallible  guide.  Makes  every  man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Insures  sound  horses.  Cures  splint, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  8100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  Is  possible. 

TUTTLE  S  ELIXIR  CO., 

30  Bevorly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  all  blisters:  they  give 
only  temporary  relief ,  if  any. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  'NECESSITY.  SEE  WH  A  .  OTHER!-,  S.  Y  OF  IT. 
Circular.  Fr«  J.  S.  WOODWARD  a  SON,  LOCKFORT.  N.Y 


WARRINER’S  hanging  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Semi  for  BOOKLET. 

W  B.  C  R  U  M  B  , 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 


SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH 

Punning  in  age  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  and 
grays;  weigh  from  liiOO  to  2200 lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1,  2  ami  three 
years.  Also  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  Belgian  aud  Pereheron  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &0.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  65’  W. 
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HUMOROUS 


A  decided  brunette,  by  name  Pickens, 

Was  arrested  for  stealing  some  chickens. 
When  they  asked  her  to  swear, 

She  replied,  debonnaire : 

“I  only  know  ‘deuce,’  ‘darn,’  and  ‘dick¬ 
ens.’  ”  Lippincott’s. 


“What  salary 
the  employer. 
“Per  week,  per 
Credit  Lost. 

“Get  many 
gun’s  no  good, 
a  bird,  the 
scared  him 


do  you 
“Twelve 
month, 


or 


want  ?”  asked 
dollars  per.” 
perhaps  ?” 


ROOFS  THAT  NEVER  WEAR  OUT 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs  JSS l“U°.K<iBfleA”lrsS 

Reduce  vour  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure  cistern  water.  Don’t  reauire  frequent  painting 
and  coating  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Suitable 
for  all  buildings,  new  or  old.  First  cost — only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings, 
ns  settle  vour  roofing  question  for  all.  time.  Don’t  spend  more  good  money  for  poor 
hj  ig.  4  WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “ROOFS.”  It  will  save  you  money. 
t3r  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  COMPANY, 

IS:  box  lO,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


ducks?”  “Naw— tl 

Whenever  I’d  shoot 
report  was  so  loud  that 
away.” — Cleveland  Leade 


o 


“Madam,  do  you  keep  hens?”  asl  fee. 
the  lady  with  the  gold-rimmed  eye¬ 
glasses  at  the  door  of  the  farmhouse 
“Sure!”  replied  the  woman  in  the  door, 
wiping  her  chin  with  her  gingham 
apron;  “are  you  lookin’  for  board, 
ma’am  ?” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

“I  hear.  Mrs.  Blowhard,  that  your 
daughter  is  quite  an  accomplished  violin¬ 
ist.”  “Oh,  yes,  indeed  she  is,”  returned 
Mrs.  Blowhard,  rolling  up  her  eyes  ec¬ 
statically.  “She  plays  divinely  on  the 
violin,  and  accompanies  herself  on  the 
piano.” — Lippincott’s. 

“Now,  Willie  Bright,”  said  the  Sun 
day-school  teacher,  “can  you  tell  me 
what  a  prophet  is?”  “Sure!”  replied 
Willie.  “A  prophet  is  one  of  those  fel¬ 
lows  who’s  always  goin’  around  lookin’ 
for  a  chance  to  say  ‘I  told  you  so.’  ” — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

“Why  didn’t  you  vote  for  my  friend?” 
asked  the  politician.  “He’s  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  State.”  “That’s  the 
reason,”  answered  Farmer  Corntossel. 
“I  never  yet  see  a  man  that  made  a  bus¬ 
iness  of  bein’  popular  who  had  much  of 
a  liking  for  real  hard  work.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

“Why  in  the  world  are  you  carrying 
two  umbrellas?”  somebody  asked  the 
forgetful  man,  and  he  looked  amazed  at 
the  question.  “I  should  think  you’d 
guess  that  easily,  knowing  me  so  well,” 
he  said.  “I'm  carrying  two  so  that  if 
I  forget  and  leave  one  anywhere,  I  shall 
still  have  the  other!” — Youth’s  Compan¬ 
ion. 

Uncle  (to  little  Bertie,  five  years 
old,  who  is  being  taken  off  to  bed)  : 
“Good  night,  Bertie.  Of  course,  you 
always  remember  your  aunts  and  uncles 
in  your  prayers.”  Bertie:  “Oh,  yes, 
Uncle  Felix.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I 
say?  I  say,  ‘God  bless  Aunt  Kitty  and 
make  her  thin ;  and  God  bless  Uncle 
James  and  make  him  fat;  and  God  bless 
Uncle  Felix  and,  what  do  you  want  to 
be — fat  or  thin?” — Punch. 

A  country  clergyman  on  his  round  cf 
visits  interviewed  a  youngster  as  to  his 
acquaintance  with  Bible  stories.  “My 
lad.”  he  said,  “you  have,  of  course,  heard 
of  the  parables?”  “Yes,  sir,”  shyly  an¬ 
swered  the  boy,  whose  mother  had  in¬ 
ducted  him  in  sacred  history.  “Yes, 
sir.”  “Good !”  said  the  clergyman. 
“Now,  which  of  them  do  you  like  the 
best  of  all?”  The  boy  squirmed,  but  at 
last,  heeding  his  mother’s  frowns,  he 
replied :  “I  guess  I  like  that  one  where 
somebody  loafs  and  fishes.” — Woman’s 
Home  Companion. 
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Bay—  INGERSOLL’S  —  Best 

MIXED  PAINT 

Direct  from  Factory.  Delivered  FREE. 
YOU  SAVE  50c.  ON  EVERY  GALLON. 
All  Colors.  In  use  63  YEARS.  Endorsed  by  Orange. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Prices,  Samples,  and 
“INGERSOLL  PAINT  B00K,”alI  about  Paint  and  Painting 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  1. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

PRICE 


AT  h 


Finest  Teas  19c,  27c  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Fanners.  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Cliurch  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  290.  New  York  City. 


Don't 

Shiver 

Just  scratch  a  match — light 
the  Perfection  Oil  Heater — 
and  stop  shivering.  Wher¬ 
ever  you  have  a  room  that’s 
hard  to  heat — that  the  fur¬ 
nace  doesn’t  reach  —  there 
you’ll  need  a 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

Just  the  thing  for  blizzard  time  or  between  seasons.  Its  genial 
glowing  heat  makes  any  room  cheerful  and  cozy.  No  smoke — 

Qno  smell — smokeless  device  prevents.  Brass 
font  holds  4  quarts  of  oil  burning  9  hours.  Fin¬ 
ished  in  japan  and  nickel.  Every  heater  warranted. 

The  T  Gives  a  restful, 

J^amP  steady,  soft  light 
which  is  so  much  appreciated  by  workers  and 
students.  Made  of  brass,  nickel  plated  with  the 
latest  improved  central  draft  burner.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  Write  our  nearest  agency  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
the  Perfection  Oil  Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Incorporated) 


beuxentMQ^ 


WOULDN’T  you  like  to  get  all 
the  value  out  of  the  manure 
~the  only  fertilizer  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm? 

There’s  an  alarming  waste  in  the 
way  manure  is  ordinarily  handled.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  get  double  the 
value  that  most  farmers  are  now  get¬ 
ting  from  it. 

Don’t  let  it  lie  in  piles  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  indefinitely,  to  ferment  and  burn 
up  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  its  fertil¬ 
izing  content. 

Don’t  allow  the  rains  to  drain  and  wash 
away  into  the  streams  the  rich  liquids 
that  are  so  valuable  for  plant  food. 

Don't  haul  it  out  and  throw  it  in  piles 
in  the  fields  to  waste. 

Haul  it  out  as  it  is  produced,  when  it  is 
fresh,  while  it  is  in  its  most  valuable 
form,  while  it  contains  all  its  fertilizing 
elements,  and  distribute  it  evenly  and 
thinly  so  that  the  land  will  receive  every 
particle  of  its  fertilizing  content. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  and  Corn  King 
return  apron  spreaders  and  the  Clover- 
leaf  endless  apron  spreader  are  all  made 
exceptionally  strong  and  durable.  The 
quantity  of  manure  to  be  spread  is  regu¬ 
lated  and  easily  controlled,  each  spreader 


having  different  speeds,  ranging  from 
slow  to  very  fast. 

A  special  feature  of  theCorn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders  is  the  vibrating 
rake  to  level  the  manure,  bringing  it  up 
square  to  the  beater. 

In  the  Corn  King  and  Cloverleaf  spread¬ 
ers  the  apron  is  driven  from  both  sides, 
in  the  20th  Century,  from  the  center  by  a 
positive  worm  drive.  In  each  the  apron 
is  moved,  without  binding,  friction  or 
twisting,  and  without  possibility  of  break¬ 
age.  The  20th  Century  spreader  has  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  wooden  wheels,  the 
Corn  King  and  Cloverleaf  wheels  are 
steel.  All  have  broad  tires  and  on  all,  the 
front  wheels  cut  under  to  permit  short 
turning.  The  draft  is  as  light  as  can  be 
secured  in  any  spreader  which  provides 
the  necessary  strength  to  sustain  the 
proper  working  apparatus. 

All  these  spreaders  are  made  in  sizes 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  users,  and  can 
be  secured  by  calling  upon  local  dealer. 

Call  6n  the  local  agent  for  catalogs  and 
colored  hangers  illustrating  and  describ¬ 
ing  these  machines,  or  write  for  little 
booklet  on  wasteful  practices  on  the 
farm,  or  copy  of  ‘‘Farm  Science, ’’which 
you  will  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
reading. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO 

(Incorporated) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiih 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square" deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Agents 


SAMPLE  CASE 


WHAT  A  SETTLER  CAN  SECURE  IN 

WESTERN  CANADA 

ifiO  Acres  Grain-Growing  Land  FREE — 20  to  40  Bu. 
Wheat  to  the  Acre— 40  to  90  Bu.  Oats  to  the  Acre— 36  to 
60  Bu.  Barley  to  the  Acre  —  Timber  for  Fencing  and 
Buildings  FREE  — Good  Laws  with  Low  Taxation- 
Splendid  Railroad  Facilities  and  Low  Rates— Schools 
and  Churches  Convenient — Satisfactory  Markets  for 
all  Productions— Good  Climate  and  Perfect  Health- 
Chances  for  Profitable  Investments. 

Some  of  the  choicest  grain-producing  lands  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  nnd  Alberta  may  now  be  acquired  in  these 
most  henlthful  nnd  prosperous  sections  under  *ho 
REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 
by  which  entry  may  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain 
conditions),  by  the  father,  mother,  son.  daughter, 
brother  or  sister  of  intending  homesteader. 

Entrv  fee  in  each  case  is  S10.00.  For  pamphlet  ’Last 
Best  West,"  particulars  as  to  rates,  routes,  best  time 
to  go  and  whore  to  locate,  apply  to 

SUPT.  OF  IMMIGRATION.  Ottawa.  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent. 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Make  Big  Money 
with  our 

and  its  valuable  complete  outfit  of  tools  and 
specialties  for  the  farm  and  home — all  great 
sellers.  Inexperienced  men  have  sold 
i  fifty  to  sixty  a  day.  Why  work  for 
small  wages  when  yon  can  be  your 
| own  boss  and  make  this  big  money? 
Write  today  for  special  price  to  agents 
and  agents’  guide  “The  Way  to  Win.” 
also  catalog  full  of  money  makers. 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  816 

Qreat  Agenti  Supply  Haute,  formerly  of  Fredericktown,  Dttyton,  O. 

FURS- HIDES 

10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Kaw  Furs, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 
Write  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shippinR  tags. 

*book  Hunters’  andTrappers’  Guide 

,Best  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals.  Leather 
bound,  460  pages.  Price$2.<W-  To  Hide 
and  FurShippers,  $1.25.  Wrltetodny. 
ANDERSCU  BROS.,  Dept.  113  Minneapolis,  Minn 

_  r  —We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 

UOUI  HirC  them.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
nan  I  Ul  o  charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  eliarges.  Send  for  price  list. 
Belt,  Rutler  Co.,  14<l  Greene  St.,  New  York 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
like  this  saw  saws 


andlast  solong  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

In  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  and  successsful 
— ana  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money — then  saw 
your  neighbors1  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  huskerB, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
27  Farao  Street  Batavia.  Ul..  D.  S.  A, 


LEFFEL 

Farmers  are  coining  back  to  steam,  the  one  re- 
Lite  '  '  ’  -  * 


liable  power. 


It’s  suited  to  more  kinds  of  work,  Is 
cheaper,  surer,  safer,  more 
powerful.  The  old  reliable 
1  Leffel  engines  are  built  spe¬ 
cially  for 


Furnish  steam  for  many  uses  as  well  as  power. 
Portables  and  on  skids  if  moving  is  required.  Good 
for  a  man’s  lifetime.  Write  for  book. 

James  Letfel  &  Co.,  Box  210,  Springfield,  Ohio 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Outs  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  oarth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

DOU  BLE  ACTIONS  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


CO' 

yj  NO 
CC  MORE 

3  USE 

for  ;• 

PLOW. 


r  ■  SEND  FOR  ! — I-; 

CIRCULARSTOTHl 

CUTAWAY  £5 
HARROW  pd 
*■  C0A  CD 

HICCANUF4 
CONN. US.  A 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
4/\  furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 

wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  30  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 
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SOD  CULTURE  vs.  SOD  MULCH. 
That  Western  New  York  Experiment. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
II.  W.  C.’s  account  of  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station’s  comparison  of  sod  cul¬ 
ture  with  clean  cultivation  in  the  orchard 
chosen  for  the  final  solution  of  this  much 
discussed  orchard  problem.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  to  an  unusual  anxiety,  amounting  al¬ 
most  to  impatience,  to  know  just  what 
caused  those  few  trees  in  the  sod  area  to 
appear  dark  green  and  vigorous,  while  their 
fellows  were  sallow  and  discouraged,  and 
doing  their  part  nobly  to  inspire  those 
“who  read  as  they  run”  to  pronounce  the 
sod  mulch  (?)  method  of  culture  a  failure. 
I  am  very  sadly  disappointed,  indeed,  to 
find  that  these  few  vigorous,  good-looking, 
productive,  profitable  trees,  after  all,  have 
to  credit  natural  conditions  and  environ¬ 
ment  for  their  ideal  growth  and  excellent 
returns.  I  had  most  ardently  hoped  that 
those  few  trees  had  been  really  and  truly 
mulched  by  human  hands,  with  cornstalks, 
straw,  old  hay — any  old  thing  in  the  way 
of  coarse  vegetable  matter  that  would  have 
produced  practically  the  results  as  did 
those  adjacent  and  kindly  stone  walls.  But 
I  do  not  find  in  this  so-called  comparison 
of  sod  mulching  with  clean  culture  that  a 
single  tree  was  mulched  at  all  except 
where  Nature  “took  a  hand.’” 

It  is  most  truly  to  be  deplored  that,  in 
the  country-wide  discussion  of  the  sod 
mulch  method  compared  with  clean  culture 
or  clean  culture  with  cover  crops,  those 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  mulching  persist  in 
confusing  the  sod  mulch  plan  with  sod 
culture — sod  culture,  just  the  plain,  old- 
time  way  of  mowing  the  perhaps  scanty 
grass  or  vegetation,  allowing  it  to  lie  where 
it  falls  and  permitting  the  trees  to  exist 
under  the  undisturbed,  uninterrupted,  un¬ 
changed  conditions  under  which  they  have 
existed  for  years — perhaps  decades.  In  the 
results  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion’s  work  along  this  line,  most  interest¬ 
ingly  given  by  H.  \V.  C.,  there  is  not  a 
word  to  show  that  a  single  forkful  of  mat¬ 
ter  was  applied  as  a  mulch  to  an  individual 
tree,  nor  that  a  hand  was  turned  or  a 
single  effort  made  to  bring  about  a  fair 
comparison  of  a  truly  mulched  tree  with  a 
cultivated  tree.  This  as  reward  for  our 
interest,  hopefulness  and  confidence;  as  a 
reward  for  our  expectation  that  at  last  the 
mulch  method  had,  in  an  unbiased,  unpre¬ 
judiced  manner,  been  fairly  matched  with 
clean  or  cover  crop  cultivation.  The  clean 
culture,  it  is  true,  was  carried  out  to  a 
finish;  but  the  true  sod  mulch  method,  in 
New  York,  is  yet  a  subject  for  future  trial 
and  experiment. 

The  Ohio  Station  has  been  regarded  as 
having  originally  directed  attention  to 
mulching  as  a  means  of  culture,  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  original  official  champion  of 
the  plan.  Never  has  our  station  contend  d 
that  the  orchardist  whose  land  may  be 
easily  and  safely  tilled  annually,  and  who 
prefers  to  plow  and  cultivate  and  grow 
cover  crops,  should  abandon  the  method  of 
his  choice  and  inaugurate  the  plan  of 
mowing  and  mulching.  Surely  we  have 
never  even  dreamed  of  advising  anyone  to 


SIX  SEASONS’  GROWTH  WITH  SOD  MULCH.  Fig.  475. 


SIX  SEASONS’  GROWTH  WITH  SOD  CULTURE.  Fig.  476. 


adopt  the  plan  of  mowing  alone,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  experiment  under  consid¬ 
eration.  Our  station  has  shown,  in  its 
comparison  of  different  methods  of  orchard 
culture — Bulletin  No.  171 — that  the  sod  cul¬ 
ture  plan — the  section  in  which  the  trees 
were  planted  in  sod,  where  little  spaces 
were  kept  cleanly  cultivated  with  rake  or 
hoc  about  each  tree ;  where  the  grass  is 
merely  mown  and  allowed  to  lie  where  it 
falls;  where  no  mulching  of  individual 
trees  is  done,  is  a  comparative  failure- 
only  a  few  degrees  less  unsatisfactory  than 
where  persistent  annual  plowing  and  culti¬ 
vation  without  the  growing  of  cover  crops 
is  followed.  And  yet  this  unsatisfactory 
and  impracticable  sod  culture  plan,  minus 
the  possible  advantage  of  cultivating  a 
small  space  about  each  tree,  is  the  scheme 
which,  so  far,  every  opponent  of  the  sys¬ 
tematic  mulching  of  fruit  trees  has  adopted 
to  prove  that  mulching  is  a  farce  and  a 
failure.  It  is  just  as  if  Mr.  A.  would 
recommend  thorough  spraying  with  lime 
and  sulphur  for  scale,  and  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  and  arsenate  of  lead  for  fungi  and 
the  Codling  worm,  while  Mr.  B.,  to  prove 
that  spraying  is  a  howling  failure,  playfully 
sprinkles  his  trees  with  water  from  Clear 
Creek,  thus  demonstrating  to  the  world  that 
Neighbor  A.  is  either  over-enthusiastic, 
woefully  mistaken,  or  a  downright  im¬ 
poster. 

The  sod  mulch  system  of  orchard  culture 
which  the  Ohio  Station  has  recommended, 
and  which,  incidentally  is  being  employed 
by  several  of  Ohio’s  foremost  apple  grow¬ 
ers,  of  their  own  choice,  is  a  plan  in  which 
mulching,  as  it  should,  plays  the  leading 
role.  It  is  a  plan  especially  suitable  for 
the  fruit  grower  of  the  hilly  sections  of 
the  country,  where  the  choicest  orchard 
product  may  be  grown,  yet  where  plowing 
and  cultivation  cannot  safely  be  continued 
even  for  a  very  limited  term  of  years  with¬ 
out  a  disastrous  wasting  and  loss  of  soil 
and  fertility.  In  this  method  our  station 
has  endeavored  to  make  clear  that,  first  of 
ail,  each  individual  tree  is  to  be  mulched 
to  the  extent  that  evaporation  of  moisture 
be  checked,  and  abundant  plant  food  sup¬ 
plied,  or  that  it  be  rendered  available  by 
the  chemical  processes  which  occur  beneath 
a  covering  of  the  soil,  where  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  organic  matter  is  in  constant  prog¬ 
ress.  The  results  of  this  faithful  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  plan  of  mulching  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  exhibit  the  benefits  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  just  as  those  few  remarkable  trees 
in  the  New  York  Station’s  sod  plot  showed 
where  their  root  systems  flourished  and 
luxuriated  beneath  the  soft  sides  of  those 
rocks  in  the  old  stone  wall ;  where  there 
was  moisture  present,  the  soil  cool  and 
lively  and  a  i  abundance  of  organic  matter 
available. 

If  the  orchard  area  is  not  producing 
enough  material  to  mulch  each  separate  tree 
to  the  degree  that  moisture  be  conserved, 
that  abundant  plant  food  is  at  all  times  avail¬ 
able  'for  the  perfect  nutrition  of  the  trees 
and  the  perfection  of  the  fruit,  material 
must  be  brought  in  from  outside  sources. 
On  the  steep,  worn  slopes  of  southern  Ohio 
straw  at  $8  per  ton  has  paid  a  handsome 
profit  when  used  as  a  mulch  in  apple  grow- 
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ing.  In  the  meantime  it  is  further  recommended 
that  the  orchard  soil  be  fed  either  with  stable 
manure  or  chemical  fertilizers,  or  both — not  so  much 
to  supply  nutrition  directly  to  the  trees  as  to  force  a 
more  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation,  to  be  cut  and 
utilized  as  a  mulch  so  far  as  it  will  go.  Only  in  the 
case  of  the  young  orchard,  when  the  trees  are  small, 
will  the  average  orchard  land  supply  sufficient  ma¬ 
terial  to  mulch  them  as  they  should  be.  1  he  lesson 
most  important  of  all  to  learn,  is  that  it  is  necessary 
and  profitable  to  furnish  this  material  even  if  it  be 
from  outside  sources  and  at  a  considerable  cost. 

I  am  glad  to  submit,  for  comparison,  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  Figs.  475  and  476,  of  an  average  apple  tree 
from  each  of  the  two  experimental  plots  mentioned 
in  this  article,  viz.,  the  sod  mulch  plot  and  the  sod 
culture  plot.  I  would  further  refer  to  our  Bulletin 
No.  |  171,  describing  in  detail  the  comparison  of  these 
widely  different  methods  of  orchard  culture — yet  which 
have  been  persistently  confused  by  different  experi¬ 
menters.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

Ohio. 


ICEHOUSE  AND  COOL-ROOM  COMBINED. 

Let  me  know  the  best  way  to  build  icehouse  and  cold 
storage  room  combined,  suitable  for  a  small  farm,  to  be 
built  of  lumber.  There  is  no  sand  in  this  county  and  I 
find  concrete  more  expensive  than  lumber.  farmer. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  477,  is  repre¬ 
sented  the  construction  for  a  small  icehouse,  with  a 
cool  room  underneath  it  which  is  9x9  feet  square  on 
the  inside,  and  6 Yz  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
The  outside  dimensions  of  the  building  are  12x12,  with 
the  ice  chamber  11x11  and  eight  or  nine  feet  from 
floor  to  plate.  The  plan  contemplates  storing  the  ice 
in  a  compact  mass,  9x9  feet,  directly  over  the  cool  room, 
constructing  the  bottom  of  the  ice  chamber  and  the 
the  ceiling  of  the  cool  room  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
air  in  the  cool  room  will  have  its  temperature  con¬ 
trolled  by  convection  currents,  the  warm  air  rising  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  cool  room,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  floor  of  the  ice  chamber,  which  is  made  water¬ 
tight,  and  of  good  conducting  material. 

THE  COOL  ROOM.— The  walls  of  the  cool  room 
are  18  inches  thick.  A  suitable  masonry  foundation, 
as  represented,  should  be  laid,  the  ground  covered  with 
about  12  inches  of  cinders  to  serve  as  a  non-conduc¬ 
tor,  and  this  covered  with  a  cement  floor  3 J4  inches 
thick.  This  much  of  cement  work  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  order  to  have  a  thoroughly  sanitary  floor. 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  an  all-wood 
icehouse  and  cool  room  is  to  have  it  durable,  the 
danger  being  the  decay  of  the  wood  on  account  of  the 
dampness,  which  is  necessary  from  lack  of  strong  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  walls  of  the  cool  room,  as  represented, 
are  made  by  setting  two  lines  of  2xG’s  for  studding, 
sheathing  -inside  and  out  with  matched  stuff,  and  fill¬ 
ing  the  space  between  with  dry  sawdust.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  woodwork  from  decay,  and  in  order  to 
render  the  walls  strictly  airtight,  we  should  line  the 
walls  on  the  inside  with  No.  32  galvanized  iron,  pro¬ 
curing  it  in  sheets  and  nailing  it  closely  with  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  nails,  allowing  the  sheets  to  lap  about 
half  an  inch.  Such  a  lining  would  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tect  the  woodwork  against  dampness,  and  would 
make  the  room  thoroughly  tight.  It  would  be  better 
to  lay  the  cement  floor  last,  and  carry  the  galvanized 
iron  sheathing  down  past  the  sill,  so  that  the  cement 
floor  comes  against  it,  thus  protecting  the  sill.  The 
door  of  the  cool  room  should  be  made  on  the  refrig¬ 
erator  principle  and  double,  one  door  swinging  out  and 
the  other  door  swinging  into  the  cool  room. 

FLOOR  OF  THE  ICE  CHAMBER.— As  your  cor¬ 
respondent  wishes  to  avoid  cement  work,  which  would 
be  better  for  the  ice  chamber  floor  on  account  of  its 
durability  and  good  conducting  property,  the  plan  con¬ 
templates  the  use  of  2x10  joists  placed  one  foot  apart 
and  then  covered  with  No.  24  galvanized  iron,  turning 
the  edges  up  12  inches  around  the  sides  so  as  to  form 
a  water-tight  tray,  the  galvanized  iron  being  nailed 
in  full  sheets  directly  to  the  joists  with  no  floor  under 
it,  and  the  seams  and  nailheads  soldered  watertight. 
Then  to  protect  the  galvanized  iron  and  give  the 
necessary  strength,  2x4’s  are  laid  across  the  joists 
with  V/2  inch  space  between  each,  as  represented  in 
the  drawing.  These  2x4’s  hold  up  the  ice,  allow  the 
water,  as  the  ice  melts,  to  drop  on  the  galvanized 
floor,  which  will  be  continuously  ice-cold,  so  that  the 
air  beneath,  coming  in  contact  with  the  galvanized  iron, 
will  be  continuously  cooled  as  the  ice  settles  down  in 
its  gradual  melting.  The  walls  of  the  ice  chamber  will 
be  of  2x6  studding,  with  matched  siding  outside  and 
matched  sheathing  inside,  the  space  between  the  stud- 
ing  filled  with  dry  sawdust.  The  ice  will  be  stacked 
as  represented  18  inches  from  the  outside  walls,  so 
that  there  is  space  between  the  ice  and  the  wall  of  12 
inches,  which  will  be  thoroughly  filled  with  sawdust 
which  is  packed  over  the  top  as  well,  as  represented 
in  (he  drawing.  In  order  that  the  woodwork  of  the 


ice  chamber  shall  be  protected  against  decay,  and  in 
order  that  the  walls  may  be  rendered  absolutely  air¬ 
tight,  I  should  strongly  recommend  lining  this  also 
with  No.  32  galvanized  iron,  procured  in  sheets,  which 
the  carpenters  can  readily  nail  in  place  without  the  aid 
of  tinners.  There  is  nothing  then  to  decay  in  the  ice 
chamber  but  the  sawdust,  which  can  be  replaced  as 
needful.  The  2x4’s  on  the  bottom  are  all  of  the  time 
wet  and  ice-cold,  and  are  simply  laid  loose  on  the  floor. 
This  arrangement  of  the  icehouse  over  the  cool  room 
requires  no  moving  of  the  ice,  and  as  there  is  no 
ceiling  in  the  cool  room  except  that  formed  by  the 
galvanized  iron  floor  for  the  ice  chamber,  the  whole 
floor  of  the  ice  chamber  becomes  a  cooling  surface  for 
the  cool  room. 

VENTILATION. — A  cupola  should  be  put  on  the 
roof  of  the  building,  and  two  small  gable  windows, 
simply  latticed,  to  allow  the  change  of  air  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  to  cool  the  under  side  of  the  roof,  should  be 
provided.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  suf¬ 
ficient  sawdust  to  cover  the  ice  deeply  on  the  top,  the 
space  above  the  ice  can  be  filled  with  straw  or  hay, 
which  will  follow  down,  of  course,  as  the  ice  melts. 
To  ventilate  the  cool  room  a  six-inch  galvanized  iron 
duct  can  be  carried  up  against  the  wall  of  the  ice 
chamber  and  out  through  the  roof,  opening  into  the 
cool  room  at  the  ceiling.  A  corresponding  opening 
in  the  wall  of  the  cool  room  opposite  the  ventilator 
should  be  made  in  order  to  allow  air  from  the  outside 
to  enter.  Both  the  ventilator  and  the  intake  should 
be  provided  with  close  working  dampers  so  that  only 
enough  air  is  allowed  to  circulate  to  keep  the  air  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry.  The  drain  for  the  ice  chamber  can  be 
placed  at  any  convenient  point  in  the  cool  room,  the 
water  being  carried  down  by  a  two-inch  iron  gas  pipe 
connection  with  a  drain  in  the  floor,  leading  outside. 
The  2x4’s  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  ice  chamber  should 


be  shorter  than  the  floor,  which  will  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  the  water  in  coming  to  the  drain, 
wherever  it  is  placed. 

LIGHT  FOR  THE  COOL  ROOM.— To  provide 
windows  for  lighting  the  cool  room  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  have  two,  one  on  opposite  sides,  made  of  single 
panes  set  in  sash,  to  be  built  permanently  and  tightly 
into  the  walls,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary 
insulation  here  it  would  be  best  to  have  four  sash 
for  each  window,  or,  if  it  is  preferred,  the  desired  re¬ 
sult  can  be  secured  by  simply  procuring  the  desired 
panes  of  glass,  nailing  in  a  thin  stop,  setting  one  pane 
of  glass  in  place,  following  this  with  the  next  stop, 
against  which  the  second  pane  of  glass  rests,  to  be 
held  in  place  by  the  third  stop.  This  would  provide 
two  lights  against  the  outer  2x6,  and  repeating  this 
against  the  inner  2x6  would  give  three  dead  air 
chambers  between  the  four  panes  of  glass.  It  is  of 
course  necessary  to  carry  the  inner  wall  of  the  cool 
room  up  between  the  joists  so  that  this  space  could  lie 
thoroughly  filled  with  sawdust,  as  is  that  below  the 
headers  which  carry  the  joists.  The  jambs  for  the 
windows  and  the  jambs  for  the  doors  should  be  the 
width  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the 
galvanized  iron  should  come  out  on  to  the  jambs  so 
as  to  nail  closely,  making  airtight  joints  around  the 
windows  and  door  iambs.  f.  h.  king. 


ONE  MAN  AND  A  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER. 

On  page  856  G.  P.  P.  asks  for  a  one-horse  power 
sprayer!  What  for?  For  500  trees!  I  have  1,400 
trees,  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  cherry  and  quince, 
from  three  to  30  years  old,  which  I  have  sprayed 
thoroughly  for  the  last  three  years  with  an  ordinary 
knapsack  sprayer  which  can  be  bought  now  for  $12. 
I  have  lost  by  scale  one  apple,  one  pear,  two  plum 
and  three  peach  trees  by  experimenting  witli  various 
sprays.  T  now  have  no  signs  of  scale.  Of  course, 
when  men  try  to  raise  fruit  up  in  the  clouds  they 


need  som'e  kind  of  power.  I  never  trim  my  trees 
up.  I  always  trim  down  all  my  trees  every  Winter  or 
Spring,  even  cutting  back  tops  of  large  apple  trees. 

I  have  peach  trees  yet  in  good  condition  and  full 
bearing  that  I  set  out  in  1890.  I  spray  2.000  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes  two  or  three  times  every  sea¬ 
son,  depending  on  conditions.  The  whole  cost  of  out¬ 
fit,  material  and  labor  has  now  for  three  years  cost 
me  something  less  than  $50  a  season.  Labor  costs  me 
$1.50  per  day  for  an  able  man.  I  wouldn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  “a  one-horse  power  sprayer.” 

New  York.  t.  Leonard  metinikheim. 

ANOTHER  SIDE  TO  FARM  LABOR. 

I  have  just  had  access  to  a  two  years’  file  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  have  gone  through  them  very  carefully, 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  many  good  things 
found  there.  I  see  frequent  mention  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  agricultural  journal,  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  farm  labor.  It  ought  not  to  be  so.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  trouble  lies  in  a  large  measure,  with 
the  farm  owners.  Let  me  give  you,  for  instance,  an 
outline  of  my  own  experience : 

Five  years  ago  I  was  attracted  by  good  wages  to  a 
florist  and  market  gardener’s  plant.  After  working 
there  about  two  years  I  decided  to  return  to  farm 
work.  Not  meetng  with  immediate  success,  and  not 
wishing  to  lose  any  time,  1  turned  to  the  shop.  I 
worked  there  for  two  years  or  so,  but  the  close  con¬ 
finement  did  not  agree  with  me,  and  for  the  sake  of 
outdoor  work  I  have  taken  to  street  railroading.  But. 
if  I  were  to  know  that  the  remainder  of  my  life  must 
be  spent  off  the  farm  I  should  wish  that  life  to  be 
short.  I  have  spent  considerable  money  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  looking  around  for 
work  on  a  farm,  or  for  a  place  I  might  rent.  In 
talking  with  owners  everything  goes  swimmingly  until 
I  say  I  have  worked  in  the  shop.  Then  one  and  all 
will  say  in  a  decisive  way : 

“I  don’t  think  you  will  ever  be  contented  on  the 
farm  again  if  you  have  worked  in  the  shop.” 

There  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  turn  around  and 
walk  off.  I  never  begged  for  work.  I  never  had  to ; 
and  I  practically  never  was  cut  of  work  a  week  in 
my  life.  Whenever  I  have  wished  to  make  a  change 
I  have  had  a  choice  of  two  or  more  places  offered 
me.  Now.  why  is  it  that  a  clean,  straight,  intelligent, 
well  informed  man  (a  man  can  apply  such  terms  to 
himself  who  has  never  used  liquor  or  tobacco),  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  who  has  spent  all  of  his  life  up  to  his 
twenty-ninth  year  on  the  farm,  should  be  debarred 
from  farm  work,  or  from  hiring  a  farm,  just  because 
he  has  spent  a  few  years  in  the  city?  I  know  other 
men  who  have  tried  to  get  bade  to  the  farm  after  five 
to  10  years  of  city  I f c,  and  have  had  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  men  can  point  to 
some  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  the  farm. 
With  me  it  was  better  wages  than  most  farmers  pay, 
and  a  desire  for  the  greenhouse  experience,  as  I  great¬ 
ly  love  plants  and  their  care.  I  wonder  if  there  are 
any  readers  of  T he  R.  N.-Y.  who  have  had  a  similar 
experience ;  or  who  can  explain  to  me  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  mine. 

There  is  another  point  that  puzzles  me  extremely. 
Why  are  farmers  so  loath  to  give  a  lease  of  a  farm, 
or  even  of  land  without  buildings?  This  may  not 
be  the  case  in  other  States,  but  in  Connecticut  it 
seems  to  be  wellnigh  impossible  to  find  an  owner 
who  will  give  a  lease  on  a  property  large  or  small. 
They  all  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  selling,  or  waiting 
until  the  market  is  just  right  to  sell,  and  they  seem 
to  think  it  would  ruin  their  prospects  of  a  sale  if  the 
tenant  could  not  be  turned  out  at  short  notice.  Now, 
what  encouragement  is  there  for  a  man  to  put  heart 
and  soul  into  a  place,  when  every  dollar  he  expends 
means  sacrifice  and  often  hardship,  if  he  cannot  see 
ultimate  gain?  With  a  10-year  lease  he  would  have 
five  years  to  roll  up  a  bank  account  from  the  fruit  he 
could  plant  during  the  first  five  years,  while  chickens, 
vegetables  and  strawberries  were  keeping  things  go¬ 
ing.  In  these  days  for  a  man  with  a  family  to  get 
ahead  he  must  be  a  producer.  My  children  beg  for 
a  cow,  although  they  find  life  quite  endurable  without 
a  “Teddy  bear,”  and  my  wife  is  positively  homesick 
for  country  life.  My  two  little  girls,  who  have  re¬ 
cently  begun  school^  find  themselves  in  a  horde  of 
mannerless,  lack-moral  foreigners.  In  one  day  one  of 
the  little  girls  was  knocked  down  twice  by  boys 
larger  than  she,  and  struck  across  the  face  with  a 
nettle.  There  may  be  rough  children  in  country 
schools,  but  there  are  not  so  many  of  them,  and  the 
day  has  gone  by  when  the  country  school  can  be 
called  inferior  to  the  city  school  in  curriculum.  To 
the  casual  observer  the  city  has  many  advantages, 
but  th^man  who  makes  a  study  of  social  conditions 
sees  tint  all  that  is  best  of  city  life  is  reaching  coun- 
tryward.  and  to-day  the  demand  for  country  produce 
and  country  property  is  double  what  it  was  five  years 
ago.  TI.  burton. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  farmers  have  taken  families  from 
the  city  and  made  definite  plans  which  would  need 
some  years  for  working  out.  When  they  least  expect¬ 
ed  it  their  helpers  became  homesick  for  the  city  and 
left.  You  cannot  blame  such  farmers  for  feeling 
that  city  workmen  are  liable  to  leave  them.  Would 
this  man  or  others  like  him  be  willing  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  to  stay  with  a  farmer  for  five  or  more  years? 


1907. 

APPLE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

CULTIVATION  OR  MULCH  ? 

An  Important  Experiment. 

Part  VII. 

Last  week  I  gave  three  of  Prof.  Hedrick’s  reasons 
for  the  superiority  of  the  tillage  over  the  sod  orchard. 
He  thinks  the  tillage  holds  moisture  better;  that  the 
open  soil  is  better  for  the  “soil  activities,”  and  that  it 
is  warmer  than  the  sod,  and  therefore  better  for  the 
trees.  A  fourth  reason  given  is  that  the  tilled  soil  gives 
a  better  airing  and  .better  regulation  of  the  water  sup¬ 
ply.  Now  it  will  be  clear  to  all  that  the  “mulch  cul¬ 
ture”  men  do  not  agree  with  this,  since  one  of  their 
pet  arguments  is  that  the  humus  or  vegetable  matter 
scattered  all  through  the  soil  holds  the  moisture.  It 
is  doubtful  if  I  can  give  the  other  side  better  than  by 
printing  this  letter,  just  received  from  Mr.  Hitchings : 

“A  few  more  facts  in  regard  to  a  mulched  orchard 
may  interest  you  at  this  time.  The  past  week,  while 
digging  a  ditch  through  a  five-year  planted  orchard  for 
water  supply,  I  took  particular  pains  to  observe  the 
condition  of  soil  near  trees,  and  also  the  tree’s  root 
system.  1  found  the  soil  mellowed  up  and  in  fine 
condition  for  at  least  two  feet  below  the  surface,  being 
dark  colored,  which  shows  plainly  that  the  humus 
works  down  without  plowing,  either  from  action  of 
earthworms  or  from  decaying  grass  roots.  The  soil 
certainly  was  spongelike  in  consistency.  As  to  position 
of  roots  of  trees  in  soil,  most  of  them  were  below  ll/z 
foot  from  surface;  some  of  them  on  trees  five  years 
planted  were  three  feet  deep,  penetrating  the  subsoil 
and  extending  at  least  eight  feet  from  tree.  This  shows 
that  trees  planted  and  cared  for  right,  with 
mulch  method,  need  have  no  fear  of  grass  rob¬ 
bing  them  of  all  the  moisture.  In  fact  I  have 
seen  in  a  drought  the  grass  turn  brown  under 
the  trees,  while  leaves  of  trees  showed  no  effect 
of  drought.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  roots  of 
trees  are  drawn  toward  surface  by  cultivation. 

If  this  is  a  fact,  it  would  have  a  bearing  on  the 
behavior  of  the  mulched  trees  in  Auchter’s 
orchard,  they  having  been  cultivated  previous 
to  the  experiment.  After  all,  I  am  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  a  steady,  uniform  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  trees  has  more  to  do  with  their 
success  than  anything  else.” 

I  observe  much  the  same  condition  that  Mr. 
Hitchings  mentions  in  my  own  soil,  and  it  is 
surely  the  way  we  find  the  soil,  along  the  stone 
walls.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hitchings  and 
Mr.  Ballou,  who  writes  on  the  first  page,  do 
not  consider  this  sod  orchard  a  fair  test  of 
“mulching.”  But  how  then  are  we  to  obtain 
a  fair  test  in  a  commercial  orchard  in  western 
New  York?  Albert  Wood  used  stable  manure 
freely  on  sod,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  several 
barrels  of  fruit  per  tree  as  compared  with  thor¬ 
ough  culture.  Tt  will  evidently  take  several  years  to 
put  an  old  bearing  orchard  into  grass  and  make  it  pay, 
and  we  can  readily  see  that  men  who  are  forcing  their 
orchards  under  high  pressure  cannot  afford  to  do  this. 
Mr.  Hitchings  and  Mr.  Ballou  have  had  success  with 
comparatively  young  trees  started  in  the  sod  and  kept 
there.  Now  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  mulch  system 
— that  the  tree  be 
started  in  grass  or 
go  into  grass  when 
comparatively  young. 

I  think  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  tree  has 
much  to  do  with  it, 
and  that  is  why  I  fa¬ 
vor  planting  trees  in 
small  holes  with  roots 
closely  pruned,  for  in 
my  experience,  this 
induces  deep  rooting. 

The  final  argument 
which  Prof.  Hedrick 
gives  is  that  grass 
mgy  have  some  pois¬ 
onous  effect  upon  the 
apple.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  this,  but  thinks 
it  may  be  true.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  •  this  theory. 

Surely  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  sickly  about  the 
tree  Mr.  Ballou 

shows,  and  I  have  hundreds  of  strong  thrifty  trees 
which  have  grown  in  grass  ever  since  they  were 
planted.  But  some  of  these  tillage  men  in  western  New 
York  have  the  figures  to  prove  their  works.  Let  us  see 
some  of  them  next  week,  and  hear  what  they  say 
about  thorough  culture.  H.  w.  C. 


THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR  S  REPLY. 

A  physician  in  a  rural  community  was  much  an¬ 
noyed  with  circulars  and  requests  for  subscription  to 
stock  from  a  western  mining  corporation.  This 
printed  matter  and  correspondence  was  regularly  con¬ 
signed  to  the  waste-basket  without  being  read  or 


SOLANUM  COM.MERSONI.  NATURAL  SIZE. 

See  Rural  isms,  Page  938. 


Fig.  478. 


commented  on.  But  the  company  was  persistent,  and 
was  determined  either  to  elicit  a  favorable  reply  or  a 
flat  refusal  to  have  any  dealings  with  them.  One  day 
the  doctor  received  a  mass  of  circulars,  prospectuses, 
and  a  long  letter  accompanied  by  a  form  for  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  stock,  which  he  was  earnestly  urged 
to  fill  out.  Exasperated,  the  doctor  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  annoyance.  The  form  was  provided 


9  3  5 

PROPAGATING  FROM  NURSERY  STOCK. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Powell 
on  the  above  subject  on  page  885.  W  hat  he  says 
regarding  the  advisability  of  nurserymen  propagating 
from  well-known  bearing  fruit  trees  is  both  common 
sense  and  good  practice.  Yet  the  nurserymen  con¬ 
tinue  to  propagate  from'  young,  immature,  non-bear¬ 
ing  trees.  This  practice  has  been  kept  up  so  long 
that  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  average  nursery-grown 
fruit  trees  bear  at  all.  Certain  it  is  that  a  man  going 
into  the  commercial  fruit  business  will  do  well  to 
know  just  where  his  trees  come  from.  Supposing  it 
does  cost  a  little  more  for  the  trees  propagated  in 
the  manner  mentioned  by  Mr.  Powell.  Is  not  a  tree 
that  will  produce  fruit  in  five  years  worth  more 
than  double  one  that  will  produce  only  in  15  years? 

It  would  seem  that  this  subject  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  the  nurserymen.  If  there  are 
any  of  them  making  a  practice  of  propagating  only 
from  known  bearing  trees,  I  should  like  to  know  it. 
It  is  surely  to  the  nurserymen’s  interest  to  have  their 
stock  produce  fruit  as  early  as  possible.  This  would 
encourage  the  nursery  business  and  bring  about  in¬ 
creased  sales.  There  is  also  an  increasing  demand 
for  dwarf  stock.  As  a  landscape  architect  I  have 
occasion  to  recommend  its  use  considerably.  Many 
of' my  clients  in  discussing  the  planting  plans  for  their 
grounds  say  to  me,  “Be  sure  to  put  in  a  few  fruit 
trees.”  They  want  a  dozen  fruit  trees  with  room  for 
only  three  or  four.  But  where  can  dwarf  stock  be 
obtained?  Not  long  since  I  wrote  to  one  of  the  oldest 
nursery  firms  in  Rochester  for  a  list  of  such  dwarf 
stock,  and  received  the  reply,  “We  have  only 
very  little  dwarf  stock;  not  enough  to  list.” 
Illinois.  HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED. 
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with  spaces  for  “number  of  shares,  street  address, 

city,  state,  and  signature.”  Snatching  up  one  of  the 

forms,  the  doctor  filled  it  out  as  follows: 

Number  of  shares  . 1,250,000.000 

Street  Address  . 23  Comn.onsense  Avenue 

City . Dedbrok 

State . Maturity 

Signature  . . . Not.  A.  Sucker.. 


POTATO  “COMMERSONI  VIOLET.”  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  480.  See  Ruralisms,  Page.  938 


The  capitalization  of  the  company  was  only  1,000,- 
000  shares.  Needless  to  state,  the  doctor  was  never 
again  annoyed.  Presumably  this  mining  company 
learned  that  not  all  dwellers  in  the  country  districts 
are  to  be  caught  with  the  bait  put  forth  by  many 
promoters.  c.  f.  b. 


CHANCES  FOR  THE  CITY  MAN. 

I  think  you  are  rather  discouraging  in  your 
advice  to  the  city  man  in  regard  to  buying  a 
farm.  With  his  $2,000  here  he  could  buy  a  good 
farm  with  an  apple  orchard  on  it ;  pay  $500  or 
$1,000  down  on  a  place  quoting  from  $1,500  to 
$3,000,  with  good  buildings,  and  the  land  is  such 
that  you  can  grow  any  farm  or  garden  crops 
to  perfection ;  keep  a  few  cows,  sell  the  cream 
to  the  creamery.  Here  is  a  steady  income;  feed 
skim-milk  to  pigs  for  another  income;  take  good 
care  of  the  orchard,  another  source  of  profit.  I 
have  here  an  article  from  the  Maine  Farmer  of 
a  woman  who  sold  her  apples  on  the  trees  this 
Fall  for  $1,000.  I  would  also  keep  hens.  W  ith 
the  above  compensation,  a  man  does  not  need  to 
slave  on  a  farm,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  all  his  work  is  for  his  own  benefit. 

I  have  worked  in  the  shop,  and  my  pay  was  $5.25 
per  day,  but  I  can  do  better  on  the  farm,  also 
have  better  health,  and  am  my  own  boss.  But 
a  man  bas  to  work  whether  he  be  in  office,  shop  or 
farm  if  he  expects  to  get  along.  w.  L.  h. 

Brunswick,  Me. 

IN  OLD  NEW  YORK. — Let  me  describe  a  farm 
right  here  in  New  York  State  for  that  city  man  with 
$2,000  who  wants  to  make  a  living  in  the  country. 
This  farm  lies  within  one  mile  of  the  main  creek  road 

(the  creek  runs 
through  the  farm)  of 
three  stores,  two 
churches,  schoolhouse, 
successful  creamery, 
blacksmith  shop,  two 
mills,  foundry,  etc. ; 
has  30x40  foot  barn 
with  stable  annex, 
fairly  good  h  o  u  s  e, 
more  than  150  acres 
of  land,  with  timber 
enough  on  it  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  a  fairly  good 
living.  I  should  think 
that  with  his  $2,000  he 
could  settle  here,  keep 
a  few  hens,  rent  his 
pasture,  sell  his  hay, 
and  take  life  very  easy. 
The  taxes  in  this  town 
last  year  were  $6.50  on 
$1,000  assessment,  and 
were  the  lowest  in 
the  county.  Or  if  he 
wants  to  hustle  with 
right  management  it 
can  be  put  in  shape 
to  keep  30  or  40 
cows,  or  is  finely  adapted  to  keeping  sheep.  There  is 
a  good  maple  sugar  bush  on  the  farm,  and  excellent 
running  water  to  the  house;  a  good  orchard,  in¬ 
cluding  several  pear  trees.  He  could  live  simply 
and  cheaply  on  that  farm,  or  get  rid  of  his  .money. 
It  is  the  best  proposition  I  know  of.  j.  d.  seelev. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  nam» 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  Question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


TALKS  ABOUT  BUCKWHEAT. 

J.  M.  M..  page  891,  would  like  to  know 
about  buckwheat.  We  call  it  a  fine  chicken 
food.  After  chicks  get  to  weigh  about  one- 
half  pound  they  can  be  kept  almost  entirely 
on  it.  and  it  would  take  the  place  of  corn 
for  all  large  birds.  It  is  not  a  very  good 
hog  food,  but  ground  it  will  make  a  lot  of 
thin  mflk  by  feeding  cows  from  two  to  four 
quarts  per  day.  d.  s. 

Connecticut. 

You  wan;  to  hear  from  buckwheat  grow¬ 
ers,  page  891.  We  keep  250  hens,  and  feed 
considerable  buckwheat  and  like  it  for  part 
of  the  Winter  rations.  We  do  not  feed  it 
very  heavily  during  the  hot  weather  of 
Summer,  and  do  not  feed  it  to  hogs  at  all. 
We  raise  buckwheat  on  our  poorer  fields, 
(back  pasture  lots).  The  yield  is  liable  to 
be  somewhat  variable,  cool  weather  during 
August  being  favorable  to  a  good  yield 
of  grain.  Our  yield  this  season  from  three 
acres  was  102  bushels.  We  have  also  pur¬ 
chased  50  bushels  at  $1.60  per  hundred 
pounds  for  hen  feed.  j.  p. 

New  York. 

We  almost  always  have  a  small  piece  of 
buckwheat  for  the  liens.  It  is  good  for  the 
land,  where  it  is  poor,  and  we  like  to  see 
the  bees  on  it  when  it  is  in  bloom.  It 
makes  good  honey.  We  try  to  cut  before 
it  is  too  ripe,  and  give  it  to  the  hens  in  the 
Winter  and  let  them  thrash  it  out.  It  gives 
them  something  to  do  when  they  are  shut 
up.  It  also  makes  a  good  litter  to  throw 
the  corn  on,  along  with  oat,  rye  and  millet 
chaff.  Given  with  the  regular  ration  I 
have  never  seen  any  had  effects  from  it. 
Though  it  is  best  kept  out  of  the  barn 
and  hog  pen.  Used  as  a  bed  for  pigs  it 
first  makes  them  sore  and  then  kills.  It 
makes  cattle  sick.  We  think  it  pays  to 
plow  it  in.  .  p.  w.  k. 

Rhode  Island. 

1  would  advise  the  Louisiana  man  to  plow 
buckwheat  under  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I 
think  he  will  always  have  plenty  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  as  he  will  find  it  hard  to  get  rid  of 
in  that  climate.  Buckwneat  is  a  cold  cli¬ 
mate  grain,  and  a  very  poor  one  at  that  for 
a  farmer  to  grow.  It  is  poison  to  a  hog.  It 
makes  a  good  feed  for  hens  or  turkeys,  if 
fed  with  corn  and  oats.  There  is  a  grain 
which  is  largely  grown  in  northern  New 
York  where  it  is  too  cold  for  corn  to  be  a 
sure  crop,  called  Indian  buckwheat,  or  more 
properly',  Negro  wheat,  that  makes  good 
hog  feed  when  ground.  Buckwheat  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  lazy  man's  crop,  or  if  sown  by  a 
good  farmer  it  is  as  a  filler.  If  for  any 
reason  you  cannot  get  a  crop  of  oats  or  corn 
on  a  piece  of  land  in  time  to  he  sure  of  a 
crop  then  sow  buckwheat,  or  if  there  is  a 
wet  piece  in  your  cornfield  sow  it  to  buck¬ 
wheat,  as  it  will  keep  the  weeds  down  and 
lighten  up  the  soil.  It  Is  at  the  best  an 
uncertain  crop.  It  should  be  sown  when 
the  chestnut  is  in  full  bloom.  If  when  fill¬ 
ing  it  gets  a  few  hot  snnny  days  it  will 
blast  and  not  amount  to  anything  but  straw, 
which  is  useless,  as  nothing  will  eat  it  un¬ 
less  starved  to  it,  and  it  irritates  any  ani¬ 
mal  that  lies  on  it,  especially  a  hog.  This 
year  ft  was  a  failure  with  ns  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  (Saratoga  County),  and  flour  is  four 
cents  a  pound,  so  we  are  for  the  first  time 
eating  wheat  cakes  this  Winter,  f.  e.  w. 

New  York. 

I  notice  on  page  891  an  inquiry  froci 
Louisiana  in  relation  to  buckwheat  as  a 
feed.  I  have  lived  all  m.v  life  (over  a  half 
century)  in  the  land  of  buckwheat.  I  have 
used  it  as  a  daily  diet  for  at  least  eight 
months  in  the  year  for  all  of  that  time. 
All  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  State 
do  the  same.  Many  of  them  live  principally 
on  a  diet  in  which  buckwheat  occupies  an 
important  part  nearly  the  year  aronnd. 
Most  of  them  find  it  the  most  wholesome 
food  they  can  use.  If  you  want  to  find 
a  good  healthy  hoy,  man  or  woman,  who 
have  a  digestive  apparatus  that  shows 
healthy  food  all  their  lives,  go  among  the 
"buckwheaters’’  for  them.  I  believe  the 
idea  that  it  affects  the  human  skin  is  all 
bosh,  born  of  unfounded  prejudice.  It  is 
possible  that  in  rare  cases  there  is  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  statement  that  it  originates 
a  rash.  The  allegation  was  once  made  in 
my  father's  family,  hut  investigation  proved 
it  was  pork  or  fat,  instead  of  buckwheat 
that  caused  the  eruption.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  not  one  person  in  one 
hundred  is  so  affected  by  the  use  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  Buckwheat  middlings  are  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
nitrogenous  foods  obtainable.  They  are 
from  23  to  28  per  cent  protein.  When  fed 
with  corn  and  oats  they  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  foods.  The  buckwheat 
contains  hut  about  8  per  cent  protein,  or 
about  the  same  as  oats.  Buckwheat  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  this  section  in  connec¬ 


tion  with  other  feeds  as  a  part  of  hen  diet. 
I  never  heard  of  injurious  effects  from 
feeding  buckwheat  as  a  part  of  the  diet  of 
cattle,  hogs  or  hens.  c.  l.  peck. 

Pennsylvania. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Truck. 

,7.  7?.,  Florissant,  Mo. — Does  nitrate  of 
soda  hasten  maturity  of  trucking  crops? 

Ans. — No;  nitrate  of  soda  is  more 
likely  to  retard  maturity  since  it  forces 
growth  of  leaf  and  stems.  We  have 
kept  tomato  vines  growing  and  delayed 
ripening  by  using  nitrate  of  soda  late 
in  the  season.  Lime,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  will  quicken  maturity. 

Lime  or  Wood  Ashes  on  Orchard. 

B.  B.,  Stratham,  N.  If. — Last  Spring  we 
planted  10  acres  of  apples,  plnms  and 
peaches  on  newly  plowed  land,  commercial 
fertilizers  alone  being  used.  The  trees  were 
repeatedly  cultivated  and  made  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  growth  except  a  patch  of  about  an 
acre,  where  even  a  cover  crop  of  oats  failed 
to  grow.  I  have  tested  the  land  and  find  it 
sour.  I  have  been  advised  to  lime  the  place, 
hut  would  not  wood  ashes  be  equally  as 
good  for  the  sour  soil,  and  at  the  same  time 
add  potash  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees? 

Ans. — If  that  soil  is  sour  the  lime 
will  help  it.  The  lime  and  the  potash 
in  wood  ashes  will  sweeten  the  soil.  A 
ton  of  unleached  wood  ashes  ought  to 
contain  about  700  pounds  of  lime  and 
potash — about  half  as  much  lime  as  in 
a  ton  of  average  “lime.”  Then  you 
should  use  about  twice  as  much  of  the 
ashes  in  order  to  get  the  neutralizing 
results  you  would  from  a  ton  of  lime. 

Grafting  Weeping  Mulberry. 

IT.,  Lcxinf/ton,  Ky. — Will  some  one  who 
has  personal  knowledge  say  whether  it  is 
practicable  lo  graft  the  head  of  young  Rus¬ 
sian  mulberries  that  are  12  to  15  feet  high 
with  Teas  weeping  mulberry,  and  also 
whether  the  native  mulberry  is  a  suitable 
stock  for  same?  Can  mulberries  he  budded 
either  at  the  conventional  time  or  in  the 
Spring  with  dormant  buds?  It  may  be  of 
Interest  to  say  that  persimmons,  which  do 
not  hud  kindly  at  the  usual  season,  will 
make  almost  a  perfect  stand  using  dormant 
bads. 

Ans. — The  Teas  weeping  mulberry 
can  can  be  worked  on  our  native  Morus 
rubra,  or  on  Morus  multicaulis.  In  the 
North  the  common  native  Red  mulber¬ 
ry  would  be  the  best  stock.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  grafting  the  mulberry, 
and  I  suppose  that  the  use  of  dor¬ 
mant  buds  might  be  possible,  but  I 
have  never  tried  this.  With  persim¬ 
mons  I  have  succeeded  best  by  making 
a  ring-bud  at  the  top  of  the  cut-back 
stock.  This  is  to  cut  out  a  ring  of 
bark  and  insert  a  similar  ring  with  the 
bud,  and  then  wax  it  as  in  grafting. 
This  could  be  done  with  dormant  buds 
if  it  was  practicable  to  get  the  bark  with 
the  bud  off  at  the  time  wanted.  With 
the  mulberries  I  would  use  an  ordinary 
cleft-graft,  putting  two  grafts  on  a 
stem  not  less  than  seven  feet  tall. 

w.  F.  MASSEY 

Keeping  Old  Ice. 

F.  II.  S.,  Bakersville,  Conn. — I  have  an 
icehouse  half  full  of  ice.  Can  I  keep  it 
through  next  Summer,  and  how?  Some  peo¬ 
ple  say  it  will  not  keep. 

Ans.— There  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  keeping  ice  over  from  one  season  to 
another.  This  is  done  every  year,  and 
in  many  cases  on  a  large  scale.  We 
frequently  have  occasion  to  do  this  in 
connection  with  our  cold  storage  plants. 
Results  are  always  satisfactory.  If  the 
ice  has  been  stored  in  sawdust  or  other 
packing  material  remove  all  packing 
carefully  from  the  ice,  digging  down  at 
the  sides  to  the  floor,  or  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lowest  tier  of  ice.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  that  the  pile  of  ice  is 
rounded  at  the  corners  and  top.  It  is 
necessary  to  remove  these  rounded  por¬ 
tions,  and  in  refilling  the  icehouse,  re¬ 
place  with  new  square  cakes  of  ice,  and 
build  up  to  the  top  of  the  ice  remaining 
in  the  house.  The  new  ice  and  old  ice 
should  be  brought  to  exactly  the  same 
height  by  hewing  off  to  bring  them  lev¬ 
el;  then  the  old  and  new  ice  may  he 
bonded  together  by  placing  the  first  tier 
of  ice  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  joints 
where  the  new  and  old  ice  come  togeth¬ 
er.  Above  the  ice  may  be  stacked  up  in 


(he  regular  way,  alternating  the  layers 
so  as  to  break  joints  and  form  a  solid 
bend.  Chips  and  irregular  pieces  of  ice 
must  not  be  used  for  filling  out  between 
the  new  ice  and  old,  as  when  meltage 
begins,  a  settlement  is  likely  to  occur, 
which  may  do  damage  to  the  house  or 
result  in  airholes  which  will  cause  ex¬ 
cessive  meltage.  In  further  explana¬ 
tion:  If  the  ice  is  properly  stored  in 
the  house  and  properly  packed  with  cov¬ 
ering  the  meltage  of  ice  will  occur  on 
top,  bottom  and  sides  entirely,  or  prac¬ 
tically  so,  and  none  whatever  in  the 
center  of  the  pile.  This  being  the  case, 
ice  in  the  center  of  a  mass  will  last  in¬ 
definitely.  There  might  be  conditions, 
however,  where  the  ice  was  carelessly 
packed  and  carelessly  covered,  that 
would  result  in  a  meltage  throughout 
the  mass,  and  in  this  case  there  might 
be  some  question  about  desirability  of 
trying  to  carry  it  over  from  one  season 
to  another.  Where  the  icehouse  is 
half  full,  as  above  stated,  it  would  seem 
that  it  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
mass,  and  that  it  could  be  carried  over 
without  difficulty  by  following  above 
directions.  madison  cooper. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Hot  Air  Engines. — I  would  like  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  hot  air  engines,  as  1 
presume  that  many  of  them  are  in  use 
by  members  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  familiy.  Are  they 
reliable?  Are  they  adapted  to  both  deep 
and  shallow  wells?  How  long  does  it  take 
to  get  one  started  after  you  fire  up?  I 
understand  that  they  furnish  no  power 
other  than  for  pumping.  If  so  this  wifi 
lie  no  objection  as  we  will  use  one  for 
pumping  exclusively,  tint  we  must  have 
water  every  day.  I  have  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  hut  sometimes  it  will  run  and  some¬ 
times  not.  J.  H.  S. 

Houghton.  Mieta. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  other  forms  of  power 
are  being  discussed  will  some  of  those 
who  have  used  the  hot  air  engines  report? 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


The  best  winter  investment 
any  dairy  farmer  ever  made 
is  a 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Its  use  means  profit  and 
satisfaction  combined. 

Send  for  new  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  i  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK 
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tmamentai  Fence 

lawns,  churches  and  cemeteries  —  also  heavy  6teeJ 
picket  fence — sold  direct  to  consume*.  Catalogue  Free 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  600,  DECATUR,  1ND. 


AN  EAR 

Corn 


Grinder 


light  power.  Will  grind  ear  corn  or 
kind  ofsmall  grain  into  ideal  feed. 
Can  be  regulated  to  suit  power.  Larger 
mills  for  stronger  power.  Sweep  mills, 
and  geared.  Write  for  booklet, 
and  guarantee. 

The  Star  Mfg.  Co. 

73  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  EGOS, 

Butter,  Squabs, 
Fruits,  Vegetables 

- TO - 

PATCH  &  ROBERTS, 

1117  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


500,000 
TREES 

100  varieties.  Kinds  adapted 
to  all  localities.  Tree  stock 
finest  grown;  strong  rooted, 
shapely,  vigorous.  Packed 
for  safe  delivery  everywhere. 
Satisfaction  g  u  a  r  a  n  t  e  e  d. 

lew  (  ainloffiic  quoting  prices  that  please. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin.  Md. 


TREES  -  PLANTS 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

No  Scale  or  Diseases 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  me. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusia,  Georgia. 
^ Established  18.10  _ _ _ _ 


Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 

'  1  have  the  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  fruit! 
Catalogue  and  instructions,  '‘How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results’’  free.  Address, 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y‘ 


BARTLETT 
PEAR  TREES 


f  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
I  Vines,  Roses.  Evergreens  and 
Herbaceous  Plants.  Readies 


(  NELSON 

Extra  Fine,  2  Years  l  Agents  Wsnted, 


BOOLE, 

Batavia,  N.Y. 


We 

grow  them 
by  the  million.  To 
prove  they  are  healt  hy  and 
vigorous  wo  otter  (5  fine  Spruces  2yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mailing 
expense  5  ct.,  which  semi  or  not.  A  post¬ 
al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free. 

Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage  Iowa.. 


POTATOES.— Bovee,  Cobbler.  Portune,  Harvest,  Hint',  Raleigh 
Ohio,  Reliance,  Six  Weeks;  So  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Pisltera,  N.Y 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit* 
Largest  Nurseries — with  an  82-Year  Record. 
STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA.  MO. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


‘—Send  for 
_ _  I  Catalogue. 

KKVITT  PLANT  L  ABM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


IR&HAQE 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Save  most  time  and  labor.  Do  best  work.  Write  for  book. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high.  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  IOOpage 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


FENCE  Strongest! 

'Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
IGoIled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanixed  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Bell  at 
factory  price*  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  203  Winchester,  Indiana 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ot 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
end  teMimuiiixls  from  thousands.  First  order  eecures  agency-  AddieflO 
FOLDING  SAWSNC  MACHINE  CO., 

168*164  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  llllnol*. 


3GERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.” 


i Bargains  in  Plum  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants 


Special  low  prices  on  Apple,  Peach,  Plum  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees, 

Roses,  also  Asparagus  Roots,  Currant  Bushes  and  other  small  fruits. 

Order  trees  direct  from  our  nursery  and  save  agent’s  prouts  and 

half  your  money. 

Everything  you  want  for  Orchard,  Garden,  Lawn  or  Park.  Send 
to-day  for  Green's  Dollar  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for  our  Fruit 
Catalog,  and  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  Magazine,  all  a  gilt  to  you. 

One  Elberta  Peach  Tree,  one  Red  Cross  Currant 
Bush,  one  C.  A.  Green  New  White  Grape  Vine,  one 
Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  all  delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for  25  cents* 


GREEN’S  SAMPLE  OFFER: 

Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  all  delivered 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Box  100 
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PRUNING  SOUTHERN  PEACH  TREES. 

We  have  a  reader  in  Florida  who  asks 
ns  this  question  about  two-year-old  peach 
trees.  If  he  should  prune  them  back  well 
this  Winter,  say  one-third  to  one-half  of 
this  year's  growth,  would  such  pruning 
cause  these  trees  to  shed  their  fruit  next 
season,  and  in  place  of  growing  a  crop  of 
fruit  put  on  more  wood  growth  than  would 
he  the  case  if  they  were  not  cut  back  so 
much  ? 

We  have  found  it  best  to  prune  very 
close  the  first  two  years,  while  transplant¬ 
ing  and  the  year  following,  thus  forcing  a 
heavy  growth,  and  establish  thereby  a 
good  foundation  for  the  future  tree.  As 
the  limbs  grow  up  the  roots  go  down.  There 
is  no  good  root  system,  as  a  rule,  when 
there  is  but  a  light  growth  of  top.  We 
often  remove  three-quarters  of  the  young 
growth,  with  many  limbs  entire,  the  main 
object  at  this  time  being  to  give  the  proper 
shape.  Thus  we  get  strong  bearing  wood 
for  the  third  year  of  the  tree's  existence, 
and  a  good  crop  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  is  usually  the  result.  Where  rot 
prevails,  as  in  the  case  with  us,  and  where 
St.  .Tosd  scale  does  not  enter  into  the 
calculation,  we  want  the  tree  high  enough 
off  the  ground  to  give  a  free  circulation 
of  air  between  soil  and  fruit.  This  has 
been  found  with  us  the  best  safeguard 
against  rot.  which  is  the  worst  enemy  we 
have  to  contend  with,  with  most  of  our 
fruits  in  these  parts. 

Texas.  j.  w.  stubenraucit. 

Generally  speaking,  it  will  not  do  to 
prune  peach  trees  quite  so  heavily  in  the 
South  as  in  the  North,  unless  the  object  is 
to  renew  the  heads  of  the  trees  entirely. 
The  heads  of  young  trees  may  frequently 
be  renewed  to  advantage  if  the  roots  and 
trunks  are  sound,  by  cutting  back  severely, 
leaving  the  stumps  of  the  old  branches  not 
more  than  four  to  five  inches  long.  The 
amount  of  pruning,  which  may  be  given 
from  year  to  year,  will  depend  upon  the 
season,  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  trees. 
Some  years  we  get  very  much  more  wood 
growth  than  others.  Generally  speaking, 
on  two-year-old  trees,  in  fair  condition,  we 
would  recommend  the  removal  of  about  one- 
third  of  last  year’s  growth.  The  amount 
cut  off  under  average  circumstances,  would 
be  a  little  less  rather  than  more.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer,  likewise,  has  something  to  do  with 
it,  and  if  properly  fertilized,  using  a  lib¬ 
eral  amount  of  potash,  more  wood  can  be 
removed,  with  good  chances  for  a  crop  fol¬ 
lowing,  than  if  a  large  amount  of  am¬ 
monia  is  used.  H.  HAROLD  HUME. 

For  Florida  we  do  very  little  pruning, 
merely  thinning  out  the  trees,  and  do  not 
believe  in  cutting  off  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  current  year's  growth.  About  all 
the  pruning  a  peach  tree  needs  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  to  keep  the  suckers  and  water 
sprouts  cut  off  and  the  tree  open  to  some 
extent.  We  have  over  700  acres  in  peach 
trees,  and  do  very  little  pruning  at  any 
time.  We  do  believe,  however,  in  pinching 
off  growing  ends  iu  the  Summer  during  the 
first  and  second  years,  so  as  to  keep  the 
heads  from  getting  too  high  and  to  thicken 
them.  THE  GRIFFING  BROTHERS  COMPANY. 

In  Florida  the  most  extensive  peach 
growers  do  not  practice  pruning.  If  we 
should  practice  pruning  in  the  Fall,  we 
would  be  sure  to  cut  off  all  of  the  best 
fruit  buds.  That  is,  the  next  Spring  the 
fruit  would  set  on  spurs  that  were  left  on 
the  trees,  and  these  being  the  smaller  and 
older  spurs  would  give  smaller  and  poorer 
peaches.  In  Florida  we  usually  get  a  small 
crop  of  very  handsome  peaches  on  two- 
year-old  trees,  if  the  field  has  been  well 
cared  for  and  the  climatic  conditions  have 
not  been  unusually  severe.  Our  best  peach 
growers  set  out  well-matured  vigorous  trees 
cutting  them  back  to  about  2  to  2%  feet 
from  the  ground.  These  then  produce  a 
vigorous  growth  giving  a  number  of 
branches,  and  causing  the  tree  to  branch 
rather  low.  By  the  end  of  the  year  these 
trees  will  be  large  enough,  ordinarily,  to 
bear  a  considerable  crop.  While  the  crop 
will  not  be  large  the  fruit  will  be 
extra  handsome.  During  the  second  year 
the  trees  make  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
produce  a  considerable  number  of  fruit 
buds.  This  second  crop  is  usually  one  of 
the  most  profitable  the  orchard  produces, 
the  peaches  being  extra  large  and  extra 
tine,  though  not  so  abundant  a  crop  as  will 
occur  the  following  year. 

When  peach  trees  are  growing  too  vigor¬ 
ously,  the  peach  grower  withholds  ferti¬ 
lizers.  This  causes  the  trees  to  make  a 
smaller  growth,  and,  of  course,  likewise,  a 
poorer  crop  of  peaches,  hut  ordinarily  the 
peach  grower  in  Florida  does  very  little 
or  no  pruning  as  such.  lie  frequently  cuts 
out  wood  where  there  is  too  much  of  it, 
hut  “heading  back,"  or  pruning,  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  northern  peach  growers,  is  not 
considered  good  practice  in  Florida.  Good 
results  have  followed  a  method  that  is  not 
exactly  pruning,  nor  heading  back.  When 
the  trees  have  made  an  unusually  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  late  in  the  season,  a  consid¬ 
erable  space  will  be  found  on  the  long 
shoots  that  bear  neither  fruit  buds  nor 
growth  buds;  then  at  the  end  of  these 


sprouts  will  be  found  a  few  fruit  buds.  In 
the  following  Spring,  these  fruits  buds  at  the 
end  of  the  sprouts  bloom  and  set  only  a 
small  crop  and  inhibit  the  blossoming  of 
the  earlier  set  fruit  buds.  To  avoid  reduc¬ 
tion  of  crops  in  this  way  these  sprigs  are 
cut  off  just  below  the  part  that  has  set  no 
fruit  buds.  In  this  way  the  trees  are  kept 
more  compact,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  part  that  is  better  able  to  hold 
it,  up  without  injury  to  the  tree  and  in  less 
danger  of  being  blown  off.  During  years 
when  we  have  a  late  frost,  as  occurred  in 
the  Spring  of  1907,  at  which  time  the  fruit 
buds  of  the  peaches  in  northern  Florida 
were  practically  all  frozen,  the  peach  grow¬ 
ers  cut  the  trees  back  severely.  They  did 
Ibis  in  order  that  they  might  secure  a  largo 
amount  of  vigorous  new  wood  to  produce 
the  crop  next  year.'  This,  of  course,  con  d 
not  be  done  when  one  wishes  to  secure  a 
crop  of  peaches  this  year.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  the  orchard  of  your  correspondent 
has  made  very  indifferent  or  poor  growth 
during  this  year,  since  for  the  most  part, 
in  Florida,  the  year  has  been  adverse.  In 
that  case  it  may  prove  an  advantage  to  cut 
back,  and  cause  a-  considerable  amount  of 
new  growth  to  be  made  next  year,  so  that 
an  abundant  crop  may  be  had  in  1909. 

_ _ L\  It.  ROLFS. 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees. 

M.  P.  IF.,  Clinton,  Toica. — What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  dwarf  apples;  that  is,  o:i 
Paradise  and  other  stocks?  Do  you  know  of 
any  commercial  orchards  planted  of  dwarf 
trees?  Given  favorable  soil,  climatic  and 
other  conditions  do  you  think  dwarf  trees 
profitable  in  commercial  orchards?  What 
stock  do  you  consider  best  for  dwarfs?  How 
large  do  dwarf  trees  grow  under  very  favor¬ 
able  surroundings? 

Ans. — The  cultivation  of  dwarf  apple 
trees  has  been  often  tried  for  many  years 
past.  I  saw  them  first  about  HO  years  ago 
in  Ohio,  and  have  seen  many  since,  in  one 
case  that  I  remember  distinctly  in  Kansas, 
where  there  was  an  orchard  of  about  100 
trees.  While  the  trees  bore  reasonably 
well,  and  the  fruit  was  as  large  and 
good  in  quality  as  on  standard  trees, 
they  were  not  considered  really  valuable, 
except  as  early  bearing  novelties.  Where 
there  is  but  very  'ittie  space  in  which 
to  plant,  and  several  varieties  are  desired,  it 
would  be  well  to  plant  dwarf  apple  trees, 
but  not  otherwise,  in  mv  oniuion.  Even 
where  very  early  bearing  is  desired  I  won  d 
prefer  standard  trees  of  such  varieties  as 
will  produce  good  crops  at  an  early  age.  be¬ 
cause  they  cost  less  and  will  pay  equally  as 
well  or  better.  The  Dougin  stock  is  the  best 
one  to  use,  so  about  everyone  who  has  tried 
It  in  comparison  with  the  Paradise  agrees. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Rights  of  Aliens. 

A  neighbor  threatens  to  annoy  me  because 
I  hold  title  to  real  property  as  an  alien, 
as  I  have  not  taken  out  my  citizenship 
papers.  He  also  knows  that  I  took  an  as¬ 
sumed  name  when  I  came  to  this  country. 
What  should  I  do?  o.  c. 

New  York. 

By  the  laws  of  New  York  and  nearly  all 
States  an  alien  may  take  title,  convey,  mort¬ 
gage  and  sell  real  property  as  a  citizen. 
The  only  disability  is  that  an  alien  can¬ 
not  take  real  property  under  a  will  if  the 
State  objects,  but  there  is  seldom  any  ob¬ 
jection.  As  to  an  assumed  name,  the  only 
provision  on  the  matter  requires  that  any 
person  or  persons  or  firm  doing  business 
under  an  assumed  name  must  file  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  this  fact  with  the  county  clerk : 
this  applies  to  business  men.  A  person 
may  change  his  name  at  will  if  not  done 
to  mislead  his  business  associates.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  large  fraction  of  emigrants 
change  their  names  on  reaching  this  coun¬ 
try.  Simple  John  Doe  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  row  of  unspeakable  consonants.  If  you 
have  proof  of  his  threats  take  the  case  to 
the  district  attorney  on  a  charge  of  black¬ 
mail.  We  strongly  urge  3'ou  to  become  a 
citizen  of  this  country  for  the  sake  of  your 
children.  The  fact  that  you  do  not  become 
naturalized  before  they  are  21  may  prevent 
one  of  them  from  being  elected  President 
later. 

Use  of  Knapsack  Sprayer. 

F.  A.  K.,  Qazil,  IF.  Va. — I  would  like  to 
hear  from  fruit  growers  who  have  used  the 
knapsack  sprayer  for  fruit  trees.  I  have 
a  young  orchard  just  beginning  to  bear  (8 
to  10  feet  high)  that  I  would  like  to  spray, 
and  the  ground  is  so  rough  that  it  is  incon¬ 
venient  to  use  a  barrel  sprayer. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  growers  continue  to 
use  the  knapsack  sprayers  (small  tanks 
strapped  to  the  shoulder  and  worked  by 
a  small  pump),  hut  with  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  we  think  they  are  out  of  date. 
We  have  seen  men  spraying  large  trees 
with  knapsacks  by  climbing  up  into  the 
branches.  The  pump  manufacturers 
make  low-down  outfits  which  work  well 
on  rough  ground.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  knapsackers. 


Some  Truths  About  Roofs 

HAT’S  the  difference  between  Carey’s  and  other 
composition  roofings?  All  the  difference  in  the 
world,  Carey’s  is  made  to  Wear — as  long  as  the 
building  stands.  Other  composition  roofings  are  made 
to  sell — at  a  wide  margin  of  profit. 


CAREY’S 


Flexible 


Cement 


ROOFING 


is  a  standard  roofing.  It  is  better  than  any  other  roofing 
because  it  contains  more  real  roofing  value  —  a  greater 
amount  of  high-grade,  enduring  materials.  No  paper  to 
rot,  no  pitch  to  melt,  no  gravel  to  wash  off. 

Carey’s  isthe  ONLY  composition  roofing  that — (1)  Outlasts  the  building 
it  covers:  (2)  Has  an  absolutely  perfect  joint  (protected  by  U.  S.  patent); 

(3)  Will  not  melt,  rot,  dry  out  or  lose  its  life  and  elasticity:  and, 

(4)  Will  not  blow  off. 

We  are  the  oyly  manufacturers  of  a  ONE  STANDARD 
GRADE  and  UNIFORM  QUALITY  roofing.  The  roofing 
tee  offer  you  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  applied  to  million 
dollar  buildings  in  large  cities.  Accept  no  substitute. 

For  your  own  protection,  write  us  for  address  of  nearest  dis¬ 
tributing  point;  also  for  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Booklet. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO., (  Established  1873) 

42  Wayne  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


OLDS 

ENGINES 

"best  by  every  test” 


U.5.G0VT  REPORT. 

Do  you  want  an  engine 
We  have  one  you  can  afford 
to  buy.  We  have  been  building  nothing  but  engines  for  25  years- 
We  guarantee  the  Olds  Engines  will  run  properly.  The  price  is  right. 
The  engine  is  reliable  ;  nd  simple.  We  treat  you  right.  There  is  an 
agent  near  by  to  see  everything  is  right  and  kept  so. 

We  have  a  lilu-ral  proposition  to  make  to  you,  besides  furnishing  you  the  best 
engine  made. 

Let  u.s  tell  you  about  it.  because  it  will  surely  interest  you. 

We  can  furnish  you  our  Type  A  engine,  set  up  on  skids  if 
desired,  3  to  8  It.  p.  ready  to  run  when  you  get  it — does  not  have 
to  be  set  up — no  piping  to  connect,  no  foundation  to  build — simply 
fill  with  gasoline  (or  distillate)  throw  on  the  switch,  turn  the 
wheel  and  it  goes. 

Easy  to  start  winter  or  summer.  The  cheapest  of  all  engines  for  farm  and 
stationary  power.  lias  removable  water  jacket,  all  latest  improvements,  and  lias  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Send  for  our  cat  alog  of  3  to  50  it.  p.  engines,  and  be  sure  you  take  advantage  of  our 
proposition  and  save  money. 


OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.— 23  Washington  St. 

Main  Office—  908  Seacrer  St.,  I.anslug,  Mich.  Boston — 67-75  Washington  St.,  N. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — 1226  Eleventh  St.  Minneapolis — 31  3  So.  Third  St. 


Philadelphia — 1616  Market  St. 
Omaha — 1018  Farnum  St. 


) 


Cider  Machinery — Semi  for  Oatalogueto  Boomer  & 
Boscliert  Press  Co.,  118WestWater  St., Syracuse, N.Y 

Direct  from 
factory  to 
you,  25  styles 
to  choose 
from.  Also 
1  i  g  li  t  and 
heavy  bobs 
and  runners. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  prices  now. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  C)  HARNESS  CO. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON 

IS  THE  ONLY 


FARM  ENGINES 


Power  for  100 
duties.  Make 
sure  of  long, 
great  service  by 
buying  a  Leffel 
Steam  Engine — 
the  old  farm 
stand-by.  Power 
plenty  for  all 
uses.  _  No  dis¬ 
appointments. 
Simple  andsafe, 
low  running  ex-  „  ; 
pense,  last  your  t£g 
lifetime.  Many  t[ 
styles  and  sizes 
Write  for  book ./! 


James  LeHel  &  Co.,  Box  210,  Springfield,  Ohio 


“LOW  DOWN” 

MILK  WAGON  i 

imitated.  \ve  pay  Good  Wages 


WHY 


Our  Printed 
Matter  Tells 
The  Story 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS 


TO  FIT  ALL 

WAGONS. 

Your  addrc33  oa  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 
Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


to  men  who  have  the  ability  and  energy  to  sell  our 
high-grade  nursery  products.  Particulars  free. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

STRENGTH  OF 

PageFence 

8tock  or  runaway  teams 
may  run  into  a  Page 
Fence— or  trees  may  full 
across  and  crush  it— but 
when  the  pressure  is 
gone  the  fence  will 
spring  back  to  its  place 
uninjured,  because  tho 
horizontal  bars  in  Pago 
Fence  are  made  of  Steel 
Spring  wire,  coiled  un¬ 
der  high  tension  — give 
and  tuke  up  just  like  a 
spring.  Our  interesting 
catalog  tells  more  fea¬ 
tures  about  Page  Fence. 

W  rite  for  it. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  717,  Adrian,  Rich, 


YOU  CAN  SEE 

SLATE  ROOFS 


still  in  good  condition  in  England  and 
Wales.  Will  any  other  roof  last  one- 
tenth  as  long?  Their  cost  is  only  a 
trifle  more  than  short-lived  roofing. 

Write  to-day  for  book  and  particulars 
regarding 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs, 

giving  name  of  your  local  roofer. 


500  YEARS  OLD 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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Ruralisms 


The  Commersoni  Potato  Tangle. — 
The  controversy  over  the  violet-skinned 
potato  sent  out  as  a  valuable  sport  or 
“mutation”  of  Solanum  Commersoni  by 
M.  Labergerie,  the  French  experimenter, 
as  regards  its  identity  with  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  Blue  Giant  variety  of  the  common 
potato,  appears  to  be  settled  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  another  season  in  growing 
both  kinds  together  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  This  has  been  done  at  several 
European  trial  stations,  with  the  general 
conclusion  that  they  are  identical.  No 
essential  differences  have  been  noticed 
during  the  two  years  of  observation,  and 
it  is  the  quite  unanimous  opinion  that 
a  mistake  has  been  made  rather  than 
that  two  varieties  so  alike  in  all  ob¬ 
servable  points  should  arise  from  dis¬ 
similar  Solanum  species.  Fig.  480,  page 
935,  is  a  portrait,  in  natural  size,  of  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  French  violet¬ 
skinned  ‘“Commersoni,”  grown  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  Blue  Giant  for  comparison. 
As  grown  here  the  violet  Commersoni 
is  vigorous  and  healthy  in  plant,  fairly 
productive  of  good-sized,  ill-shaped, 
prongy  tubers,  dark  violet-blue  in  color, 
but  with  white  flesh  of  excellent  cook¬ 
ing  quality.  The  foliage  is  dark,  lux¬ 
uriant  and  has  been  entirely  healthy 
during  the  two  seasons  we  have  grown 
it.  It  does  not  appear  to  possess  any 
especial  commercial  value  here,  unless 
it  should  turn  out  unusually  productive 
in  swampy  soils,  as  claimed  abroad,  as 
then  it  might  be  available  for  alcohol 
production.  Our  tests  are  made  in  loamy 
upland,  no  boggy  soils  being  available. 
Fig.  478  is  a  typical  Solanum  Commer¬ 
soni  tuber,  also  in  natural  size.  The 
skin  is  pale  yellow,  rather  rough  in  tex¬ 
ture.  The  flesh  is  slightly  yellow  and 
usually  bitter  to  the  taste.  It  is  scarcely 
edible  to  humans,  though  most  of  the 
bitterness  disappears  when  cooked. 
Fowls  and  domestic  animals  eat  the  po¬ 
tatoes  without  harm.  The  yield  is  small, 
five  or  six  tubers,  mostly .  smaller  than 
the  pictured  one,  being  all  that  is  found 
in  a  hill.  The  plants  are  dwarf  but 
■  thrifty,  with  pretty  light  green  foliage 
and  with  a  profuse  bloom  of  fragrant 
and  showy  lavender  colored  flowers 
lasting  until  growth  is  cut  short  by 
frost.  It  really  makes  a  decorative* flow¬ 
ering  plant.  The  blooms  are  said  to  be 
used  in  Europe  for  perfumery.  No  real 
success  has  been  reported  in  hybridizing 
Commersoni  with  garden  potatoes, 
though  countless  attempts  have  been 
made  during  the  20  years  it  has  been  in 
European  cultivation.  Seed  balls  form 
readily  enough  when  its  pollen  is  prop¬ 
erly  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  fruitful 
varieties  of  common  potatoes  but  they 
contain  no  viable  seeds.  This  has  also 
been  our  experience  in  two  seasons  of 
trial.  Seeds  of  Commersoni  reproduce 
the  species  even  when  apparently  hand 
pollenized.  The  only  two  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  tuberous  Solanums  apparently  so 
far  accomplished  appear  to  be  between 
the  common  potato  and  the  Darwin  po¬ 
tato  of  Chili,  S.  Maglia,  and  also  with 
S.  etuberosum,  native  of  Africa.  Neither 
promise  much  in  the  way  of  immediate 
improvement  in  the  commercial  sense, 
but  may  have  valuable  remote  possibil¬ 
ities.  Much  work  of  this  kind  is  under 
way,  the  main  idea  being  to  increase 
disease  resistance  of  market  potatoes  by 
breeding  into  them  some  of  the  vigor  of 
related  wild  species.  As  has  before  been 
stated,  Solanum  Commersoni  is  native 
to  the  swamp  lands  of  Uruguay  and 
has  undergone  positive  but  slow  amelio¬ 
ration  by  years  of  culture  in  Europe. 
Selection  alone  may  in  time  develop 
some  very  useful  qualities  that  are 
not  now  distinguishable. 

The  Eldorado  Potato. — The  top- 
notch  of  potato  novelty  prices  was 
reached  about  three  years  ago  by  the 
Eldorado,  a  seedling  raised  in  Scotland. 


the;  rural 

Prices  were  paid  in  England  for  single 
tubers  that  would  figure  up  close  to 
$1,200  a  pound,  and  “slips”  or  rooted 
sprouts  pulled  from  the  eyes  of  forced 
tubers  were  actually  purchased  for  $800 
each.  Of  course  this  was  rank  specula¬ 
tion.  While  the  variety  was  highly 
praised  nobody  thought  that  it  had  in¬ 
trinsic  value  great  enough  to  warrant 
such  absurd  prices,  and  the  boom  soon 
burst.  Doubtless  much  injury  was  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  limited  stocks  by  forcing 
the  propagation  to  extreme  limits  in 
order  to  realize  the  utmost  profit  while 
the  excitement  lasted.  A  few  dealers, 
however,  used  natural  methods  of 
propagation,  and  the  potatoes  they  sent 
out  retained  the  ordinary  vitality  of  the 
variety.  Fig.  479  shows  a  good  average 
Eldorado  potato  after  two  seasons  of 
cultivation  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
stock  was  secured  for  trial  from  one 
of  the  most  careful  European  growers. 
Last  year  the  growth  was  fairly  vigor¬ 
ous  under  ordinary  potato  conditions, 
but  the  crop  of  tubers  was  light  and  the 
size  small,  the  largest  not  attaining  the 
size  of  the  illustrated  specimen.  This 
season  it  was  considerably  more  produc¬ 
tive,  yielding  a  very  tolerable  crop  of 
smooth,  medium-sized  potatoes.  The 
eyes  are  very  shallow,  the  skin  slightly 
russeted,  creamy  yellow  in  color.  The 
table  quality,  either  baked  or  boiled,  is 
distinctly  good,  not  particularly  floury 
in  texture,  but  of  agreeable  flavor.  The 
growth  is  strong  and  upright,  foliage 
dark,  heavy  and  apparently  not  inclined 
to  blight.  The  season  would  be  with 
the  earlier  main  crop  kinds.  While  ap¬ 
parently  a  desirable  variety  for  home 
use  and  amateur  gardening,  it  does  not 
display  any  characteristics  likely  to  at¬ 
tract  the  market  gardener  except  its 
clean  and  handsome  appearance. 

The  Importance  of  Forestry. — It  is 
hard  for  Americans  to  realize  the  ex¬ 
treme  importance  of  methodical  fores¬ 
try.  Our  timber  supply  has  hitherto 
been  so  lavish  and  in  the  early  days 
often  such  a  hindrance  to  agricultural 
operations  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
realize  that  a  future  timber  famine  is 
only  the  matter  of  a  few  decades  if  the 
present  wasteful  methods  of  handling 
forest  areas  are  not  checked.  Fortunately 
much  public  interest  has  been  aroused, 
and  State  as  well  as  national  efforts  are 
being  made,  not  only  to  conserve  our 
remaining  public  forests,  but  to  promote 
intelligent  application  of  the  importance 
of  restocking  waste  private  lands,  and 
especially  of  harvesting  the  products  of 
farmer’s  wood-lots  in  such  manner  as 
not  to  diminish  their  future  usefulness. 
The  science  of  productive  forestry  is 
becoming  of  importance  here  as  it  has 
long  been  abroad,  and  offers  to  any 
youth  with  the  love  of  nature  in  his 
heart  the  prospect  of  honorable  and  use¬ 
ful  occupation  as  public  or  private  fores¬ 
ter.  There  is  already  provision  for  this 
highly  important  study  in  several  col¬ 
leges,  and  opportunities  are  certain  to 
increase  rapidly.  Forest  problems  are 
far-reaching,  affecting  the  profoundest 
interests  of  civilization,  and  scarcely  any 
class  of  citizens  has  greater  need  of 
abundant  forest  products  than  the 
farmer.  The  use  of  metal  and  cement 
in  construction  has  wonderfully  in¬ 
creased.  The  possibilities  of  both,  but 
especially  of  the  latter,  appear  of  the 
widest  application,  but  they  can  act  only 
as  partial  substitutes  for  timber  in  farm 
equipments.  Good  timber  products  will 
probably  be  needed  in  quantity  for  all 
time.  The  progressive  farmer  will  do 
well  to  preserve  his  local  timber  supply 
as  far  as  possible,  and  in  particular  in¬ 
stances,  it  may  prove  good,  far-sighted 
policy  to  replant  denuded  waste  lands 
with  quick-growing  timber  trees  that 
thrive  well  in  the  neighborhood. 

w.  v.  F. 


He:  She  is  a  decided  blonde,  isn’t 
she?”  She:  Yes,  but  she  only  decided 
lecently. — London  Opinion. 


NEW-VORKER 


0?  BEST  HARNESS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Tetiis  send  pictures  of  harness  in  use  every¬ 
day  for  20  years  and  still  good.  Equal  to  best 
custom-made— will  positively  outwear  any  two 
sets  of  factory-made  harness.  We  guarantee  all 
harness  for  5  years.  Always  money  back,  with 
transportation  charges,  too,  if  you’re  not  satis- 
iled.  Catalog  free,  buy  A  direct  from  maker, 
and  save  25  percent.  K\  Owego,  Tioga  Co., 
Kirn*  Harness  Co..  Aflg  N.  Y.  j 


2,000 

To 

6,000 

Feet  a  Day 

SAWMILLS 

From  this  size  up  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var¬ 
iable  friction  feed.  Favorites  in  every  lumber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
handle.  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills  Cut  off  and  lilp  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  tree  catalog. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y  Co., 

1  28Hope  St..  H8cket<stown,  N.  J., 

8  1  0  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 
Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide 
or  skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe,  rug, 
coat  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  when 
so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world.  ,  , 

We  make  and  sell  Natural  Black 
Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  fur  lined  coats;  also  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


New  Oeere  Gang 

On  cold  mornings  yon  may  want  to  walk 
while  plowing.  Maybe  your  boy  is  so  small 
he  can  hardly  raise  a  gang  plow  with  the 
foot-lift  when  the  horses  are  stopped.  In 
either  case  the  trouble  is  overcome  by 
using 

The 

Auxiliary 
Hand 
Lever 


I  aO/ 


The  New  Deere 
is  the  only  gang  so 
made  that  you  can 
raise  the  plows  with 
a  foot-lift  or  with  a 
hand  lever — or  with 
both.  The  auxil¬ 
iary  hand  lever 
folds  out  of  the  way 
when  net  in  use. 


The  Booklet  Beautiful 

shows  plows  ancient  and  modern.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  photos  of  actual  plowing  scenes 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Ask  for  booklet  No.  336  Mention  this 
paper. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  III.,  U.S.A. 


Some  Comments  on 

HUBBARD’S 

[fertilizers 

I  llll«»— 11  Hill  I  I— <■■■■1  !!■  ■  II' I  I  T 

I  “I  get  50%  more  potatoes  by  using  Hubbard’s" 

I  “Best  asparagus  I  ever  raised  was  with  Hub¬ 
bard’s  Soluble  Potato  Manure” 

I  “$28.00  worth  of  Hubbard’s  Fruit  Fertilizer 
is  equal  to  50  loads  of  manure” 

B  “500  to  700  bushels  of  onions  per  acre  with 
Hubbard’s  Soluble  Tobacco  Manure" 

“We  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefit  of  ‘Bone 
Base’  goods’’ 

“750  lbs.  per  acre  of  Hubbard’s  Soluble  Com 
and  General  Crops  Manure  has  given  splen¬ 
did  com” 

B  “My  ensilage  com,  about  11  acres,  will  aver¬ 
age  about  12  feet  high  on  the  Complete 
Phosphate” 

“Hubbard’s  Bone  for  poultry  strengthens  and 
invigorates  the  fowls  ’’ 

Send  for  Almanac  and  Prices 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 

MIDDLETOIA/N,  CONN. 


No  Money  in  Advance— pay  when 
convenient.  The  “F1TZ-  A  LL"  fits- 
on-any-barrel  or  tank.  Sprays  all  so¬ 
lutions.  Proven  best  and  most  dur¬ 
able.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
Brass  Sail  Valves. Cylinder. Plunger , 
etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and  3  A  dilators. 
200  lb.  pressure.  A  l>oy  can  operate  it. 
After  trial  if  yon  keep  it — pay  when 
you  can.  Wholesale  price  where  no 
agent — Agents  Wanted.  Special 

Free  Offer  for  first  in  each  locality.  “Spray¬ 
ing  Guide"  and  full  information  FREE. 

H.L.Hurst  Mfg.Co.,  g  North  SL.Canton.O. 


GET  THE  BEST 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 


THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


„  _  __  _  It  will  pay  yon  to  spray  yonr 

Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  for  pro- 
H.  V-  ijjfcjg  9m  K  tection  from  scale  and  all  insect 
SB  BA  B  pests  and  fungus  diseases.  FREE 
H  Bi  p*®  Instruction  Book  shows  tho 

famous  EMPIRE  KING,  ORCHARD 
MONARCH  and  other  sprayers;  also  gives  a 
lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CC.,  No.  2  11th  St..  Elmir#,  N.  Y. 


_  |-  —We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 

U  GUI  klli'C  them.  25  years iu  the  business.  We 
riUTT  llllu  charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 

Belt,  Butler  Co.,  1-40  Greene  St.,  New  York 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 
IN 


THREE 
SIZES 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  Wegnarantee  it  will 
cut  more  th  an  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  Cakes  are  cutnnfiorm, 
ol  any  size  and  thickness.  One 

man  and  a  horse  will  cut  more  ice _ 

a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and  dairy 
man  can  use.  Yon  can  cut  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  onr  plow  in  two  days  use. 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  S0N8  226  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


ICE  PLOWS 

That  will  cut  two  rows  at  a 
time,  runs  smooth,  draws 
with  less  draft  than  any 
other,  pays  for  itself  in 
one  day.  Also  ICE  TOOLS.  Write  for  prices. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Clove,  New  York. 


QUICK  ICE  CUTTING 


quality;  and  are 
strong,  keen,  fast 
cutters ;  3  sizes— cut 


is  essential.  Farmers,  dairymen,  butchers, 
hotels  and  cutters  generally  will  find  a 

Red,  White  and  Blue  Ice  Plow 

will  work  quicker,  better  and 
easier  than  50  men 
with  saws.  They 
are  superior  in 


Cata¬ 
log  of 
plows  and 
all  kinds  of 
ice  tools  free. 
Send  for  it  now. 


V4,  9  and  10H  inches  deep.  Have  patent  clearing 
tooth,  swing  guide  on  VA  and  9  in.  Save  cost  first 
season.  Ames  Flow  Co.,  64  Market  St„  Boston,  Mass. 


D 


A 


SAVE  Y0VR  TREES  THIS  FALL  DON  T  WAIT 


\0RDER  1 

A 

\BARREL  J 
i  NO  tV  , 


TILL  SPRING 

The  chances  are  thev’ll  be  killed  by  San  Jose  Scale.  Take  time  by  the  forelock- 
spray  with  SCALEC1DE.  It  kills  every  insect  it  touches.  Cheaper  than  Lime- 
Sulphur  or  anv  home-made  mixture,  and  easier  to  apply.  Non-corrosive,  non- 

.  ...  An ' J  1  flirt  Innrvnat-  <>  rvn  /-»«  nt  TXT  i  V,  lnau  ur  <1  to  r  tfinn  IU  TfinrUl  1  T1  J1.I1  V 


Xi  gallons  costing  2i _  „  _  ,-r 

of  oTio  Rivers.  There’s  nothing  cheaper.  Send  now  for  free,  special 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Simple  Life. — Last  week  I  gave 
the  bill  of  fare  at  that  banquet  in 
Michigan.  That  demonstrated  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  well-balanced  meal  of  vege¬ 
tables,  nuts  and  fruits  but  it  probably 
cost  more  than  a  meat  supper.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  the  vegetarians  prove  that 
such  food  is  cheaper  than  the  food 
produced  on  a  good  farm — including 
pork,  chicken  and  eggs.  However,  I 
think  Dr.  Kellogg  would  have  been 
ready  to  O.  K.  our  supper  the  other 
night.  First  there  was  a  good  vegetable 
soup.  Then  the  girls  brought  in  a  big 
Hubbard  squash  which  had  been  cut  in 
two  and  slowly  baked  until  the  inside 
turned  a  rich  brown.  Ever  eat  baked 
squash  ?  If  not  you  should  be  happy 
for  you  have  one  noble  ambition  to 
gratify.  Take  such  a  squash  hot  from 
the  oven,  salt  and  butter  it  well  and 
you  will  think  you  have  in  your  mouth 
a  piece  of  sweet  potato  baked  in  the 
ashes,  a  crumb  or  two  of  regular  South¬ 
ern  egg  bread  and  a  hint  of  chicken 
gravy  all  through  it.  Then  as  a  side 
issue  there  was  a  dish  of  baked  cab¬ 
bage.  The  little  girl's  bread  had  proved 
a  great  success  and  the  butter  was  ex¬ 
cellent.  There  was  another  big  dish  of 
baked  apples  and  cream  so  thick  that 
you  had  to  stir  it  in  order  to  pour  it  out. 
You  generally  got  tired  and  let  it  tumble 
out.  Mother  and  the  girls  are  honorary 
members  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League,  but  they  had  opened  a  jar  of 
peaches  for  their  own  use.  The  boys 
helped  me  with  the  apples  and  then  we 
helped  the  girls  finish  the  peaches. 

Outside  it  was  one  of  those  cold, 
dark  nights,  but  to  us  around  our  table 
with  the  brightest  lamp  burning  there 
surely  was  "no  place  like  home.”  The 
boys  bad  let  Sliep  in  and  he  lay  on  the 
kitchen  mat.  The  cats  are  not  permitted 
inside  unless  there  is  a  rat  or  mouse  to 
be  caught,  but  there  were  at  least  two 
on  each  window  sill  looking  in  at  us. 
I  hope  the  children  will  always  remem¬ 
ber  such  nights — I  know  l  shall.  Just 
as  if  we  had  not  been  surfeited  with 
delicacies  the  little  girl  went  to  the 
secret  place  where  she  keeps  the  dough¬ 
nuts  and  passed  around  the  last  pre¬ 
cious  few.  She  can  hardly  make  them 
fast  enough  to  supply  our  family  and 
she  must  hide  them  for  it  is  hard  to 
resist  temptation  when  you  know  where 
these  brown  beauties  are  kept. 

After  supper  the  children  cleared  the 
table  while  mother  and  I  sat  down  to 
read  and  talk  the  day  over.  While  the 
dish  washers  were  getting  ready  for  her 
to  wipe  my  daughter  came  in  and  played 
my  old  favorite,  "Flow  Gently  Sweet 
Afton.”  I  call  that  next  to  “Home, 
Sweet  Home”  as  an  appealing  tune.  I 
had  just  settled  at  my  evening’s  work 
when  there  came  a  voice  at  my  ear : 
“We  are  all  ready  to  go  now!” 

Go  where? 

Why  I  had  promised  to  go  with  the 
boys  and  see  about  their  pond.  Just 
below  our  spring  is  a  low  piece  of 
ground  now  used  as  a  pasture.  The 
little  brook  runs  through  it.  The  children 
want  a  place  to  skate,  so  I  told  them 
they  could  build  a  dam  along  this  field 
and  let  in  the  water  from  the  spring. 
If  I  could  only  get  them  to  hoe  straw¬ 
berries  as  they  have  ditched  in  this  field, 
Hope  Farm  would  shine.  I  pointed  out 
to  the  boys  where  they  ought  to  dig 
their  ditches.  It  wouldn’t  need  a  “water 
witch”  to  show  you  that  these  lines  arc 
about  where  drains  ought  to  go  in  in 
order  to  dry  out  that  field.  In  the 
Spring  when  the  “pond”  season  is  over 
we  can  deepen  those  ditches,  put  in 
stone  or  tile — and  the  job  is  done — a 
large  part  of  it  as  play.  Who  says 
diplomacy  doesn’t  beat  demand? 

We  had  to  take  our  lartern  to  inspect 
this  work.  On  our  way  back  to  the 
house  we  looked  over  the  stock  and 
buildings.  There  was  a  great  pile  of 
cabbage  in  the  barnyard,  for  we  have 
been  hauling  from  the  field — sorting  the 
good  ones  for  sale  and  storing  the  others 
for  feeding.  Jack  was  putting  in  a  little 
extra  time  husking  corn  by  lantern  light. 
We  hauled  the  last  three  acres  of  shocks 
into  the  barn  to  be  husked  on  stormy 
days.  ITenrv  had  come  back  from  deliv¬ 
ering  a  load  of  cabbage  and  he  came 
over  to  the  house  to  settle  and  deliver 
the  cash.  We  have  developed  a  trade 
in  chicken  cabbage — that  is  cabbage  with 
the  roots  on  to  hang  up  in  the  hen  house. 
One  order  sells  another.  Meanwhile 
mother  and  the  girls  had  been  reading. 
The  older  hoy  was  soon  deep  in  "Last 
of  the  Mohicans,”  while  the  other  sat 
for  a  time  disconsolate.  You  would  too 
if  you  had  got  in  "The  Deerslayer”  as 


far  as  the  page  where  the  Indians  have 
tied  the  hunter  to  the  stake,  and  then 
you  were  denied  the  chance  of  learning 
whether  they  really  make  steak  of  him 
or  not.  You  would  feel  worse,  too,  if 
you  were  forced  to  admit  that  it  was 
your  own  fault.  The  boy  got  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  Deerslayer  that  he  forgot  to 
do  bis  arithmetic  chores — thus  it  was  a 
self-inflicted  punishment.  But  all  these 
things  were  forgotten  five  minutes  after 
he  crawled  into  bed.  The  house  grew 
very  still.  The  cats  still  peered  in 
through  the  window  and  Shep  now  and 
then  lifted  his  bead  to  listen. 

I  am  getting  at  my  work  again  when 
mother  brings  me  a  book  with  a  finger 
at  a  passage.  It  is  “The  Loves  of  Pel- 
leas  and  Etarre”  stories  of  a  beautiful 
old  couple  over  70,  childless  and  poor 
but  happy  in  their  old  age.  Where  I 
read  one  of  the  character  has  spoken 
of  the  final  hopelessness  of  life — age  is 
sure  to  find  you  beaten  at  the  end! 

“But  in  the  last  analysis,”  he  said, 
“You've  got  to  dig  your  way  out  of 
things  done,  hain't  you?  Nobody  can 
help  you.” 

“No!”  Pelleas  cried.  “No  you  have 
not.  Not  when  you  learn  Who  the 
strength  is!” 

I  ought  to  have  finished  my  work,  but 
I  didn’t,  but  kept  on  reading  that  book 
until  long  past  the  time  for  a  farmer  to 
blow  out  the  lamps.  The  last  thing  I 
remember  before  the  darkness  came 
upon  Hope  Farm  was: 

“Who  art  thou  that  thou  should est  be 
afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die  and  of  the 
son  of  man  which  shall  be  made  as 
grass?  And  forgettest  the  Lord,  thy 
Maker  .  .  .  .” 

A  Chance  for  All. — This  is  the  first 
question  I  get  to  this  week: 

Will  you  please  ask  the  Hope  Farm  Man 
if  a  hard  cider  drinker  is  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Apple  Consumers’  League;  if 
not,  why  not?  c.  w.  m. 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

T  do  not  know  whether  this  man 
merely  drinks  cider  after  it  gets  "hard” 
or  is  a  hard  drinker  of  it.  In  either 
case  he  is  welcome  to  join  the  League. 
If  he  is  a  hard  drinker  we  can  cure 
him  if  be  will  cat  bis  five  good  sour 
apples  a  day.  I’ll  guarantee  he  doesn’t 
eat  that  many  now.  If  he  means  to  ask 
if  bis  drinking  cider  classes  him  as  an 
apple  consumer  1  would  answer  yes, 
but  that  be  will  never  get  above  the 
first  degree  in  the  League,  while  others 
go  on  to  the  33d  degree.  It  is  true  that 
the  League  was  started  to  develop  the 
trade  in  apples  and  of  course  this  in¬ 
cludes  cider  apples.  We  feed  our  cider 
apples  to  the  stock  rather  than  the  cider 
barrel.  The  true  object  of  the  League 
is  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  higher 
class  fruit  for  eating  raw  or  cooking. 
There  is  hope,  health  and  humanity  in 
an  apple  as  it  comes  from  a  tree.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  dullness,  drunkenness 
and  deviltry  in  hard  cider.  1  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  started  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  I  should  curse  the 
day  that  I  helped  start  the  hard  cider 
drinker’s  association.  I  would  as  soon 
have  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  in  my  cellar 
as  a  barrel  of  hard  cider.  I  would 
rather  have  a  barrel  of  apples  than  a 
hogshead  of  wine.  This  is  the  Hope 
Farm  Man’s  opinion.  You  may  get  a 
more  satisfactory  answer  elsewhere. 

All  Sorts. — Here  is  a  drawing  and 
smarting  question  from  New  York: 

This  unusual  year  for  mustard  has  given 
us  a  large  crop  which  has  been  separated 
from  tlio  oats.  What  can  wo  do  with  it? 
Can  it  lie  put  to  any  possible  use? 

There  is  a  sale  for  mustard  seed.  A 
firm  in  Chicago  will  buy  it,  though  we 
have  not  obtained  their  figures.  It  can 
also  be  used  at  home  for  making  mus¬ 
tard  plasters — though  we  hope  there  will 
be  a  very  small  crop  of  these  burning 
things  in  the  home  of  our  friends. 

Now  here  is  a  cheerful  friend  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  with  the  highest  compliment  I 
have  had  in  a  long  time.  As  usual  witli 
such  things  it  is  undeserved: 

T  must  say  that  your  cheerful  optimism 
lias  helped  mo  over  many  a  rough  place 
lately,  as  I  know  you  have  more  to  put  up 
with  than  perhaps  00  per  cent  of  your  read¬ 
ers.  f  think  one  of  your  Hope  Farm  sec¬ 
tions  is  more  helpful  when  a  man  has  the 
blues  than  going  out  and  splitting  a  cord 
or  two  of  stove  wood,  and  I  can’t  say  any¬ 
thing  more  than  that. 

That  is  a  case  of  transmutation,  for 
I  must  confess  that  some  of  this  “cheer¬ 
ful  optimism”  is  the  result  of  work  at 
the  wood  pile  or  similar  places.  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  T  told  people  T  went  out  and 
split  wood — laming  my  back  and  getting 
splinters  in  my  hand  it  wouldn't  make 
the  dull  Winter  seem  like  Summer!  If 
T  go  out  and  work  until  I  start  my 
liver  and  develop  an  appetite,  then  eat 
a  good  dinner,  topped  off  with  baked 
apples,  and  while  the  spirit  is  on  me,  dis¬ 
cuss  the  sunny  side  of  life — the  wood 
pile  is  really  responsible  for  it. 

H.  W.  c. 


View  of  Mr.  I.  Newton  St  vi ft’s  Stock  Farm  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

Water  in  Your  Country  Home 

Running  Water  for  Your  Stock 

You  may  have  all  the  conveniences  of  the  best  city  water  supply  in  your 
country  home.  You  may  have  a  supply  of  fresh  running  water  for  your 
stock.  You  may  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  delivered  any¬ 
where — to  bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  barn,  lawn  or  garden.  The  best 
and  most  efficient  water  supply,  together  with  absolute  fire  protection, 
will  be  yours  if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 


The  Kewanee  System  does  away  with  the  old- 
fashioned  elevated  tank,  which  is  unsightly  and 
unsafe  and  in  which  the  water  freezes  in  winter 
and  becomes  warm  and  stagnant  in  summer.  It 
also  does  away  with  the  attic  tank,  which  is  pret¬ 
ty  sure  to  freeze,  or  leak  and  flood  your  house, 
and  on  account  of  its  location,  cannot  give  the 
best  of  service. 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  the  storage  tank  is 
located  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground  and 
the  water  is  delivered  to  the  fixtures  by  air  pres¬ 
sure.  This  tank  is  made  of  steel  plates  and  will 
last  almost  indefinitely.  It  is  protected  from  all 
extremes  in  weather;  it  will  not  leak,  freeze  or 
collapse.  Almost  any  pressure  may  be  had,  in¬ 


suring  all  sanitary  conveniences  and  ample 
fire  protection. 

Kewanee  Systems  are  complete.  Not  a  pump 
only,  which  cannot  give  you  a  water  supply— nor 
a  tank  only  which  is  useless  unless  you  have 
some  form  of  pumping  power— but  we  furnish 
thswhole  thing— a  complete  system  of  water 
supply.  Our  engineers  will  plan  your  complete 
water  system,  free  of  charge.  They  know  how; 
and  we  guarantee  the  results. 

Our  Guarantee.  Any  Kewanee  System  which 
fails  to  give  a  first-class  water  supply  and  do  ev¬ 
erything  we  claim  for  it,  may  be  returned  at  our 
expense  of  freight  charges  and  the  money  will  be 
refunded.  We  take  all  the  risk  and  responsibility. 


Mr.  I .  Nesvton  Swift  writes :  A  few  years  ago  I  had  your  Kewanee  System  installed  on 
my  farm  of  240  acres.  It  supplies  75  cows  and  young  stock ,  a  dozen  horses ,  60  hogs ,  and  500 
chickens.  It  affords  fire  protection  for  all  the  buildings ,  with  an  average  water  pressure  of 
40  to  50  pounds.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  recommend  this  system,  because  it  is  bound  to  give 
complete  satisfaction.  ( Cut  above  shows  a  view  of  Mr.  Swift’s  farm) 

Write  for  complete  64-page  illustrated  catalog  which  explains  every¬ 
thing.  Ask  for  catalog  No.  47  and  mention  this  paper. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  ■  ■  Kewanee,  Illinois. 

No.  32  Broadway,  New  York  City.  820  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 

404  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore,  Md, 


FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  use  our  FARMER’S  FORGE  Oil T KIT  on  your 
farm  in  doing  blacksmithing  and  repairing.  Wo  iiave 
high  endorsements  forthe  thousands  if  Farmer's  Forges 
sold  direct  to  farmers  within  the  past  eleven  years  in 
every  state  and  Canada.  Our  Forges  have  hearths  24x26 
inches,  ll3s  inch  blowers,  run  easy,  and  have  all  the  first 
class  qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE 

as  large,  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  equal  in  every 
way  any  $10.00  forge  on  the  market,  and  as  represented 
or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WATER  OFFER 

Forgo  complete  $3.60  or  one  Farmer’s  Forge  one  anvil 
and  vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  $5  40. 
Ten  earloads  <  n  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This 
offer  may  not  appear  again.  jar'Write  to-day.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue  ,\o.  12  and  testimonials. 

G.*A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich, 


$25,000 

Cuaraote. 

Drives  from  both  sldos.  Two  heavy  drive 
chains.  The  only  muccossful  Wagon  Box 
Spreader.  Built  to  work,  not  to  sell. 


SPEUD  1  cent 
MAKE  $50 

Spend  one  cent  for  my  Big  Manure  Spreader  book. 
55  illustrations;  live,  interesting  reading  matter.  It 
tells  you  how  to  make  more  money  on  the  farm.  Get 
the  book  and  ask  for  my  plan  by  which  you  may  partly 
or  entirely  pay  for  your  machine.  There  could  not 
be  a  better  time  than  right  now.  Spend  the  cent 
and  start  1908  rigut  by  making  $50.00  on  first  cost. 

THE  GALLOWA  Y  wagon  box  manure  spreader 

The  Galloway  Wagon  Box  Manure  Spreader  will  make  you  more  money  than  any  implement 
on  the  farm.  It  will  save  you  time  and  labor  and  make  your  manure  go  three  times  as  far. 
It  fits  pn  the  wagon  gear  you  already  have.  Let  me  send  you  one  on  30  days'  trial  with  the 
money  in  your  own  pocket.  Haul  out  900  loads  of  manure,  if  you  have  that  much,  and  decide 
for  yourself  that  it  is  the  lightest  draft,  most  durable  and  best 
working  spreader  on  the  market.  Try  it  with  your  own  team.  You 
will  find  that  double  drive,  and  the  endless  apron  force  feed 
feature  will  give  you  perfect  satisfaction.  Why  not  use  the  half 
of  the  spreader  which  you  now  have  on  your  farm  and  make  $50.00 
at  the  outset  on  the  price  of  the  machine?  It  is  strongly  built;  it  is  an 
assured  success.  Let  me  prove  it  to  you  on  your  own  farm,  cn  your 
own  wagon  gears. with  your  own  horses.  Made  in  four  styles,  from 
the  50-bushel  size  up  to  the  entirely  new  70-bushel  spreader ;  the  only 
one  with  wide  track  wagon  running  gear.  I  will  ship  immediately;  no 
bank  deposit;  no  scheme;  no  money  down. 

Wm.  Galloway,  President, 

The  Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  G69  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo, Iowa 
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BIG  MONEYMAKER! 

Would  you  care  to  sell  I 
fence  and  make  big  money ’I 
’’Here’s  your  opportunity.  Ex-1 
"elusive  territory  for  the  saleof  the  I 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

''given  to  good  men.  Easiest  to  sell  because  | 
the  best  fenue  made.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  I 
H.  B,  DRAKE  &  CO.,  90  West  St..  New  York,  H.  Y.J 


mammm. 


[HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

All  No.  1»  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  ; 
W  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  86c  per  rod,  i 
a  delivered.  Wesendfreesampleforinspection  £ 
B  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  styles.  .■*& 

L’ho  Brown  Fence  *fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Write  For  FDCE  Dftnif  Now— Today 

EST.  1867  „„  ctYLES  DUUIV  HAYhTiw,,  INC.  1902 

10  THJ^i jSfsAMt' 
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Sent  on  Trial— Freight  Paid 

Grind  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 

10  lbs.  to  70  bushels  per  hour;  ball  bearing;  easy  running.  Shipped  from 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  3737-39-41  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.i 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

On  the  next  page  yon  will  find  those  Jersey  cattle 
questions  answered  by  F.  D.  Squiers,  who  says  he 
sold  the  grade  heifers  to  Mr.  Dawley  and  that  he  posi¬ 
tively  identified  some  of  them  in  Roger’s  barn!  It  is 
now  up  to  the  Country  Gentleman  to  print  these  state¬ 
ments  and  admit  them  or  prove  that  they  are  false! 
Does  it  want  the  full  proof  ? 

* 

You  ought  to  sec  the  flood  of  fact  and  fancy  about 
the  city  farmer  and  his  chances  on  a  farm  that  have 
poured  in.  North,  East,  South  and  West  have  sent 
their  story.  We  are  getting  the  sunny  side  of  farm 
life  from  all  parts.  To  read  this  part  of  it  you 
would  think  every  county  of  this  country  would  make 
a  good  Garden  of  Eden.  The  other  side  is  coming, 
too — cold,  hard,  true  experience  of  those  who  in 
middle  years  have  left  town  for  a  country  home. 
We  shall  have  the  story  from  time  to  time. 

* 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  facts  about  the  use 
of  dwarf  apple  trees.  Are  they  really  practical,  or  to 
be  used  as  a  toy?  Quite  a  number  of  apple  growers 
are  using  them  as  “fillers” — that  is,  planting  between 
standard  trees  when  starting  the  orchard.  They  ex¬ 
pect  the  dwarfs  to  come  in  bearing  early,  give  small 
yields  of  fine  fruit,  and  get  out  of  the  way  before  the 
permanent  orchard  is  ready  for  business.  We  have 
used  several  hundred  in  this  way,  and  thus  far  like 
their  looks.  We  doubt  if  anyone  is  ready  yet  to  give 
a  decided  opinion  about  the  use  of  dwarfs.  They 
start  well,  and  some  very  shrewd  and  experienced 
fruit  growers  feel  very  confident  about  their  value. 

* 

There  is  one  thing  about  those  orchard  “mulchers” 
that  all  will  admire.  They  are  hard  to  down  and  they 
stick  to  their  mulch.  Mr.  Ballou  and  Mr.  Hitchings, 
as  we  see  this  week,  give  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  them.  They  think  that  experiment  in  western  New 
York  is  like  an  investigation  with  only  one  side  heard. 
It  seems  as  if  the  true  way  to  mulch  an  orchard  is  to 
start  the  tree  in  sod,  keep  the  grass  cut  and  pile  it 
around  the  young  tree,  adding  manure  or  fertilizer  as 
you  would  in  cultivated  ground.  We  know  that  good 
trees  can  be  grown  that  way — we  have  them  growing. 
.The  point  to  be  decided  is  whether  this  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  Under  some  conditions  we  think  it  is — 
under  others,  not. 

* 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  Far  West.  The  earlier  settlers  found  a  vir¬ 
gin  soil  richer  than  some  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  the 
East.  They  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  using  manure. 
Great  piles  of  sheep  and  cattle  manure  were  allowed 
to  accumulate.  In  some  cases  it  was  cheaper  to  move 
the  barn  than  to  haul  the  manure  away.  In  the  dry 
countries  this  manure  became  hard  and  kept  well. 
There  came  a  time  when  the  land  failed  to  respond. 
Then  these  old  manure  piles  were  dug  up,  crushed 
fine  and  bagged  for  sale.  In  some  cases  the  manure 
on  old  sheep  ranches  in  California  has  been  bagged 
in  this  way  and  shipped  East  or  mixed  with  chemicals 
to  make  a  rich  fertilizer.  Every  country,  no  matter 
how  rich  to  begin  with,  must  in  the  end  begin  to 
save  wastes  of  fertility.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
irrigation.  When  the  water  was  first  turned  from 
the  rivers  upon  the  land  farmers  could  afford  to  be 
wasteful  as  there  was  enough  for  all.  Thus  it  ran  in 
open  ditches,  often  in  soft  ground  where  a  large 
part  of  it  was  lost  by  soaking  or  evaporation.  After 
awhile  more  land  was  taken  up  and  every  drop  of 
water  had  its  value  just  as  every  forkful  of  manure  is 
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finally  needed.  Not  only  this  but  the  open  ditches 
became  foul  with  weeds  or  trees,  so  that  it  cost  $80 
or  more  per  mile  to  keep  them  clear.  Then  it  became 
necessary  to  make  a  ditch  that  would  carry  more 
water  and  keep  itself  clean.  In  California  and  Arizona 
the  experiment  stations  have  taken  hold  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  earnest.  In  California  ditches  have  been 
coated  with  cement  and  also  sprinkled  with  crude  oil. 
The  latter  is  cheaper.  Ditches  well  oiled  carry  the 
water  well  and  do  not  grow  up  with  weeds  and  grass. 
In  Arizona  there  is  plently  of  sand  and  by  importing 
cement  a  large  drain  tile  can  be  made  which  carries 
the  water  perfectly.  A  bulletin  on  the  subject  has 
just  been  issued.  We  mention  this  to  show  how 
farmers  are  finally  driven  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to 
save  even  water.  It  is  true  of  all  of  us  that  our 
future  profits  must  come  out  of  what  are  now  re¬ 
garded  as  wastes.  Lets  begin  to  study  them. 


December  28, 

Suppose  you  were  buying  a  ton  or  more  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  were  a  little  doubtful.  The  Agricultural 
Department  offered  to  take  a  small,  fair  sample  and 
tell  you  the  truth  about  it.  Suppose  you  bought  a 
purebred  cow  and  got  a  little  tangled  over  her  papers 
and  again  the  department  offered  to  fix  the  papers 
for  you.  You  would  jump  at  the  chance  to  have  this 
work  done  b}r  the  highest  authority.  Now  the  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  do  these  things,  as  we  can  easily  under¬ 
stand,  but  it  can  and  will  test  your  seeds.  You  can 
send  them  a  sample  and  they  will  detect  the  weed 
seeds,  if  any,  and  tell  you  what  per  cent  of  the  seeds 
ought  to  grow.  With  some  seeds  they  might  possibly 
tell  you  if  varieties  were  mixed.  You  can  readily  see 
how  such  work  would  help  you.  Why  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it?  Write  the  Seed  Laboratory,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

* 


* 

A  HAPPY  AND  HELPFUL  NEW  YEAR. 

The  writer  has  helped  make  1,171  issues  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  We  have  seen  the  matter  in  the  issues 
thought  out,  put  together,  corrected  and  finally  printed 
on  the  white  paper— an  enduring  record.  Through 
all  these  years  we  have  watched  the  paper  grow  and 
develop.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  friends  and 
readers  have  had  to  do  with  that  development.  Best 
of  all  and  the  thing  for  which  we  have  labored 
hardest  is  the  feeling  of  confidence  which  the  paper 
has  inspired.  An  elderly  man  who  was  raised  on  a 
farm  put  it  the  other  day  in  a  few  words: 

“I  know  liow  people  feel  about  the  Rural.  When 
I  was  a  boy  we  had  confidence  in  what  it  said.  If 
some  one  had  been  able  to  prove  that  the  paper  had 
knowingly  deceived  us  we  should  have  felt  that  a 
trusted  friend  had  lost  his  choicest  possession — char¬ 
acter.” 

We  are  proud  to  close  the  year  knowing  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  paper  was  this  feeling 
of  confidence  stronger  than  it  is  to-day.  Both  dollars 
and  good  wishes  prove  it.  There  lias  never  been 
anything  like  the  way  our  friends  are  now  pouring 
in  their  -renewal  subscriptions  and  bringing  others  into 
the  family.  Nearly  every  letter  contains  some  hearty 
word  of  good  cheer.  It  is  not  the  hackneyed  con¬ 
gratulation  or  soft  word  of  “taffy”  but  strong,  sen¬ 
sible,  earnest  sentences  which  carry  conviction  of 
sincerity.  It  is  a  great,  wonderful  thing  to  feel  that 
these  strong  and  earnest  people  believe  in  us  and  give 
us  their  support.  No  man  need  have  a  higher  ambi¬ 
tion  than  to  be  found  worthy  of  it.  This  confidence 
is  peculiarly  gratifying  because,  as  all  know,  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  battle  while  the  coming  year 
promises  even  more  of  a  fight.  We  shall  not  put  on 
velvet  gloves  and  gently  tap  evil  on  the  shoulder,  but 
we  shall  smash  straight  into  the  vitals  of  public  sin— 
at  the  most  vulnerable  point.  We  realize  what  such 
blows  mean  because  the  more  we  strike  the  more  we 
learn  that  politics  and  business  are  so  built  up  to¬ 
gether  that  one  can  hardly  pull  a  rogue  out  of  his 
place  without  finding  strings  which  run  out  to  highly 
respected  men.  In  the  exposure  of  “graft”  and  in¬ 
competence,  which  is  surely  coming,  many  honest  men 
will  grieve  to  see  that  some  of  their  idols  need  to  be 
cleaned.  Indly  realizing  this  we  shall  go  on  in  the 
strength  which  comes  to  us  in  the  confidence  of  read¬ 
ers  and  friends.  There  will  be  much  to  do  in  public 
matters.  Wadsworth  must  be  kept  out  of  Congress. 
That  Jersey  cattle  case  must  be  pushed  through  to 
the  end.  We  are  within  sight  of  a  parcels  post  if  we 
can  all  get  together  and  work  for  it.  There  are 
dozens  of  ways  in  which  we  can  be  useful  together. 
As  usual  we  make  no  definite  promise  for  the  year. 
What  we  say  is  that  all  we  are  and  everything  we 
have  that  is  worth  while  will  go  into  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  1908.  We  thank  you  for  your  help  and  confidence 
and  invite  you  to  labor  with  us  to  make  the  New  Year 
a  happy  one  through  self-denying  service  for  others. 

* 

There  are  some  men  in  this  country  who  ought  to 
celebrate  Christmas  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
some  big,  husky  farmer  play  Santa  Claus  and  present 
them  with  a  full  stocking.  Inside  the  stocking  let 
there  be  his  foot  and  leg  and  outside  of  it  the  heaviest 
cowhide  boot  he  can  put  on.  One  man  we  nominate 
in  particular  for  that  treatment  is  the  agent  who 
wrote  that  insurance  policy  mentioned  last  week  on 
page  929.  As  for  the  higher  officers  in  that  company 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  outward  application  would  reach 
them.  We  would  like  to  have  their  nature  changed 
so  that  they  would  be  capable  of  understanding  what 
legalized  robbery  means.  Make  them  understand  how 
the  dollars  that  went  with  those  payments  came  like 
clots  of  blood  from  worry  and  self-denial.  Then 
make  them  realize  what  it  means  to  lose  the  home 
after  all  this  grinding  economy.  It  is  doubtful  if  a 
boot  would  hit  them  hard  enough — but  wouldn’t  you 
like  to  play  Santa  Claus  and  try  it? 


How  would  you  like  to  get  rid  of  “Wall  Street?” 
From  what  you  have  read  very  likely  you  would  call 
it  a  good  thing  if  the  financial  control  of  America 
were  taken  out  of  the  small  piece  of  land  at  the  foot 
of  Manhattan  Island.  A  large  part  of  this  so-called 
control  is  imaginary.  Whenever  there  is  a  flutter  in 
the  banks  here  people  all  over  the  country  begin  to 
stop  buying  or  paying  debts  and  hoard  their  money. 
This  withdraws  millions  of  money  from  circulation — 
and  “Wall  Street”  gets  a  new  reputation  for  making 
times  “hard”  or  easy.  Now  the  way  to  get  along 
without  “Wall  Street”  is  to  get  along  without  it. 
Let  5,000,000  farmers  spend  on  an  average  $25  each 
and  we'  have  $125,000,000  put  into  direct  circulation 
and  “Wall  Street”  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
time  to  buy  needed  goods  or  live  stock  or  to  contract 
for  seed  and  fertilizer  is  right  now.  Do  not  wait  to 
see  what  “Wall  Street”  will  do  but  go  ahead  with 
confidence,  within  your  means.  Trickling  streams  of 
confidence  from  millions  of  homes  will  make  a  flood 
which  will  cover  the  country. 


BREVITIES. 

A  man  is  as  lie  does. 

How  are  the  hens  doing? 

During  the  last  year  1,285,359  aliens  came  to  this 
country. 

I  quite  admire  your  habit  of  sticking  to  it  as  well  as 
“sic-ing  'em.”  s.  a.  d. 

Do  you  imagine  that  power  of  speech  conies  from 
power  of  throat? 

Get  off  1  ho  spectacles  which  make  a  mouse  in  your 
path  seem  like  a  lion. 

He  is  a  wise  man  who  knows  how  to  discount  the  real 
estate  agent's  story  and  how  to  enlarge  the  tale  of  the 
bashful  man. 

Denmark  wants  more  American  apples  and  calls  for 
Baldwins,  Ben  Davis  and  Russet.  The  Danes  are  educated 
as  to  quantity,  but  they  need  a  touch  of  quality. 

Has  any  one  successfully  grafted  the  pecan  upon  the 
hickory?  The  two  are  related  and  ought  to  make  a  happy 
family,  but  are  they  like  some  human  relatives? 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Evap¬ 
orated  Fruit  Growers  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  10-11. 

A  farmer  with  a  good  bed  of  sand  on  his  farm  and 
spare  time  in  Winter  can  do  a  good  business  in  making 
cement  blocks  for  sale.  That  is  a  fine  theory — is  there 
any  fact  in  it? 

Some  50.000  of  those  “undigestible  Americans”  left 
New  York  in  one  week.  They  took  with  them  probably 
an  average  of  $300  in  cash,  which  will  be  spent  this 
Winter  in  Europe. 

A  pork  barrel  264  years  old  Is  reported  from  Connec¬ 
ticut.  It  is  said  to  have  acquired  an  especially  fine 
flavor  during  Its  years  of  usefulness.  It  seems  quite  safe 
to  assert  that  this  barrel  was  not  made  by  a  trust. 

The  English  sparrow  is  becoming  such  a  nuisance  to 
fruit  growers  in  New  South  Wales  that  a  conference  is 
urged  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  to  devise  remedial 
measures.  The  sparrows  are  said  to  be  especially  destruc¬ 
tive  to  grapes  and  figs. 

The  Alabama  Legislature  has  passed  a  forestry  law. 
While  not  all  its  friends  desire  the  law  is  a  start  in 
the  right  direction.  The  timber  in  most  States  was 
worth  to  start  with  as  much  as  the  minerals  in  the  soil. 
But  once  taken  the  minerals  cannot  be  replaced,  but  the 
forests  can  be  made  over. 

A  New  York  man  mixed  lard  and  gunpowder  to  poul¬ 
tice  a  horse;  then  casually  threw  the  paper  on  which  he 
did  the  mixing  into  the  stove.  A  resulting  explosion 
wrecked  the  room  and  the  amateur  veterinarian  and  his 
companion  were  picked  out  of  the  remains  by  the  fire¬ 
men.  The  poultice  escaped. 

A  food  faddist  tells  us  that  ordinary  butter  may  con¬ 
tain  five  to  ten  billion  bacteria  to  the  pound — mostly 
harmful.  As  we  can’t  boil  or  bake  butter  to  sterilize  it, 
while  spraying  it  with  formaldehyde  would  not  add  to 
its  digestibility,  about  the  only  tiling  left  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  to  give  up  butter,  or  to  treat  the  bacteria  with 
silent  contempt. 

Here  is  an  English  court  case.  A  man  hired  a  shooting 
— that  is,  hired  the  right  to  kill  the  game  found  on  a 
certain  piece  of  land.  Two  dogs  belonging  to  a  farmer,  and 
worth  $35,  chased  a  rabbit  on  this  land,  and  tlie  man 
who  “hired  the  shooting”  killed  them.  The  farmer  brought 
suit,  but  lost,  on  the  plea  that  the  dogs  would  have 
killed  the  rabbit  had  they  not  been  shot.  The  rabbit 
was  valued  at  15  cents ! 
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TWO  PERTINENT  JERSEY  QUESTIONS. 

Did  Dawley  buy  grade  Jersey  heifers  from  F.  D. 
Squiers ? 

Did  Dawley  sell  any  of  these  grades  to  Rogers  and 
others  as  purebred  cattle? 

The  public  will  readily  admit  that  no  one  is  better 
qualified  to  answer  the  first  question  that  F.  D.  Squiers 
himself.  Having  been  with  these  cattle  until  they  left 
his  farm  to  go  to  Dawley’s  he  must  have  known 
them  well.  We  see,  therefore,  from  what  follows 
that  Mr.  Squiers  is  as  well  qualified  to  answer  the 
second  question  as  any  other  man,  except,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Dawley.  Other  men  who  saw  the  cattle  de¬ 
livered  at  Dawley’s  and  worked  with  them  for  months 
corroborate  Mr.  Squiers. 

Now  when  Mr.  Squiers  saw  that  famous  tirade  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  (see  last  week's  paper)  he 
felt  as  hundreds  of  other  farmers  did — only  “more 
so.”  He  had  reason  to  object  to  this  foolish  insult 
about  “the  tittle-tattle  of  dishonest  and  discharged 
stablemen.”  He  was  never  discharged  by  Dawley.  He 
is  living  on  a  farm  which  has  been  occupied  by  the 
family  for  over  100  years.  There  is  no  better  Ameri¬ 
can  pedigree — including  a  century  of  character  fully 
equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Tucker.  When  Mr.  Squiers  read 
that  famous  tirade  he  wrote  Mr.  Tucker  what  he 
thought  of  Dawley  and  gave  straight  answers  to  those 
two  questions.  Did  The  Country  Gentleman  in  its 
great  desire  to  print  “all  the  facts”  thank  him  and 
proceed  to  tell  the  public?  No!  With  its  customary 
sneer  and  insult  it  sent  the  letter  back  and  advised 
Mr.  Squires  to  send  it  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  it  in¬ 
formed  him,  would  “gloat  over  it  with  great  joy.” 
So  Mr.  Squiers  took  their  advice  and  we  now  print 
the  facts  regarding  this  famous  case  which  The 
Country  Gentleman  has  refused.  We  omit  some  per¬ 
sonal  references  to  The  Country  Gentleman  and  to 
Mr.  Dawley  which  certainly  would  not  give  those 
worthies  cause  for  “gloating.” 

The  Questions  Squarely  Answered. 

Editors  Country  Gentleman. 

Dear  Sirs. — Since  reading  your  article  on  page  1173 
and  some  of  your  letters  to  your  subscribers  and 
others,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  your  purpose  to 
dodge  the  issue  and  shield  Mr.  Dawley  as  much  as 
possible  without  exciting  too  much  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment  from  your  readers.  You  knew  several  months 
ago  that  it  was  possible  for  you  to  obtain  all  the 
facts  about  this  now  famous  Jersev  cattle  controversy 
and  if  it  is  not  for  the  agricultural  papers  to  expose 
frauds  and  more  especially  when  they  are  working 
their  nefarious  games  through  the  columns  of  said 
papers,  then  what  in  God's  name  are  they  for?  Never¬ 
theless,  I  am  going  to  give  you  in  detail  my  transac¬ 
tion  with  Dawley  and  say  to  you  frankly  that  when 
you  say  in  your  letter  to  my  neighbor,  “That  the 
identity  of  these  cattle  sold  to  Rogers  by  Dawley  has 
not  been  proven,”  you  have  been  misinformed  or  else 
it  is  a  malicious  falsehood,  as  I  have  been  to  Roger's 
place  and  positively  identified  them  as  cattle  that  I 
sold  Dawley  as  grades. 

In  regard  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  I  will  simply  say  that 
they  have  my  transaction  with  Dawley  in  full,  as  I 
have  seen  and  talked  with  Mr.  Darling,  also  one  of 
the  executive  committe.  If  you  still  maintain  that 
there  is  nothing  to  investigate  and  that  you  speak 
with  authority  for  the  club,  why  has  Mr.  Darling 
said,  if  this  matter  is  not  fixed  up  he  should  not 
remain  president  of  the  club?  Also  that  he  thought 
that  Rogers’  cattle,  one  and  all  that  came  from  Daw¬ 
ley  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  records? 

In  November,  1903,  I  purchased  of  Mr.  Dawley  a 
bull,  then  about  10  months  old  and  said  to  be  a  pure¬ 
bred  animal,  at  any  rate  I  got  his  registry  papers. 
The  following  Spring  I  happened  to  be  in  Syracuse 
and  as  I  had  never  met  Mr.  Dawley  and  had  read 
and  heard  a  great  deal  about  him,  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  him  a  friendly  call.  I  found 
him  to  be  a  very  affable  gentleman.  I  expressed  a 
desire  to  sometime  have  a  purebred  registered  herd 
of  Jerseys  and  asked  him  to  name  a  price  on  some  of 
his  animals,  which  he  did,  selecting  the  ones  he  wished 
to  sell.  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  thoughts  of  buying 
at  that  time;  that  before  I  did  I  should  have  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  some  of  my  grade  stock.  He  asked  me  what 
I  had  that  I  would  like  to  sell  and  I  told  him  I  had 
20  head  of  grade  heifers  ranging  in  age  from  eight 
months  to  three  years  and  that  11  of  them  were  then 
in  milk.  I  also  gave  him  a  price  on  them.  He  said 
there  was  a  milk  dealer  near  him  “that  wanted  him  to 
get  him  some  grade  Jerseys.”  As  I  expected  to  come 
back  that  way  in  a  few  days  he  said  he  would  see 
this  milkman  and  that  if  I  would  stop  on  my  way 
back  he  thought  we  could  make  a  trade  for  some  of 
his  purebreds  for  some  of  my  grade  heifers.  I 
stopped  on  my  return  and  after  a  good  deal  of  parley¬ 
ing  with  this  alleged  milkman  over  the  telephone 
about  who  should  pay  freight  on  these  animals,  also 
claiming  that  he  would  have  to  take  the  milkman’s 
note  for  one  year  for  the  20  head,  we  agreed  to  ex¬ 
change  my  20  head  of  grade  stock  for  six  head  of 
purebred  Jerseys  registered,  transferred  and  pedigreed. 
I  had  to  write  several  times  for  the  papers  and  finally 
got  them  after  three  or  four  months.  A  finer  lot  of 
grade  stock  no  one  ever  saw  than  these  20  head  were. 
They  got  their  disease  after  they  left  here.  In  about 
six  weeks  one  of  the  six  cows  I  got  of  Dawley  aborted 
within  about  a  month  of  her  time.  I  immediately 
wrote  Mr.  Dawley  about  this  cow  and  he  answered 
me  that  it  was  very  strange  that  he  had  never  had  a 
case  of  abortion  in  his  herd  and  I  surely  had  never 
had  a  case  of  it  in  my  herd  but  from  this  one  case 
I  had  25  out  of  35  abort  inside  of  eight  months  and 
three  of  the  Dawley  cows  died  with  tuberculosis  inside 
of  two  and  a  half  years — one  of  them  died  of  that 
disease  in  less  than  eight  months.  I  repeatedly  wrote 
Dawley  about  this  and  the  abortion  and  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  been  swindled  and  that  I 
would  not  put  up  good  money  for  bad  to  try  and  get 
any  of  it  back,  and  so  the  matter  was  practically  dropped 
until  by  chance  I  found  out  that  the  cattle  sold  to 


Rogers  by  Dawley  were  supposed  to  be  the  identical 
ones  I  sold  Dawley  as  grade  stock.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  been  over  the  whole  ground  with  others, 
and  among  other  swindles  f  conclude  that  I  was 
duped  the  worst  of  any  of  them  as  I  am  informed 
and  believe  that  at  least  three  of  the  six  cows  I  pur¬ 
chased,  or  rather  traded  for,  with  Dawley  were  falsely 
registered,  one  being  a  cow  that  he  sent  an  employee 
to  a  neighbors  auction  to  buy  telling  him  not  to  pay 
over  $30  for- her;  one  was  a  substitute  for  a  cow  that 
died  with  pneumonia  some  two  years  before  my  pur¬ 
chase,  and  another  was  a  well-known  cow,  substituted 
for  a  cow  we  were  unable  to  find  trace  of,  as  we 
could  not  find  that  Dawley  ever  had  a  real  cow  by  the 
name,  and  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  dam  of  the  bull 
I  purchased  of  Dawley  the  Fall  previous.  Of  course, 
if  this  cow  was  flying  under  false  colors  the  bull  I 
purchased  as  her  calf  was  bogus.  I  also  find  that 
in  the  years  1901  and  1902  Dawley  had  an  epidemic 
of  contagious  abortion  in  his  herd. 

Before  I  took  these  cows  I  asked  Mr.  Dawley  if 
he  ever  had  any  disease  in  his  herd,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  not.  _  f.  d.  squiers. 

A  “FRATERNAL”  INSURANCE  MAN  TALKS. 

On  page  891  I  note  the  insurance  item  from  G.  C.  W. 
referring  to  the  great  good  tiling  he  lias  in  his  20-pay¬ 
ment  life  policy  for  $2,000,  annual  premium  $79,00.  on 
which,  he  has  paid  15  years,  or  $1,194.  As  I  have  worked 
insurance,  both  old  line  and  fraternal,  at  times  in  the 
past,  twenty-five  years  I  cannot  resist,  the  temptation  to 
“butt  in.-’  In  computing  the  premium  on  this  policy  the 
expense  loading  is  fixed  at  $19.64  annually  for  20  years. 
The  (assumed)  mortality  cost  increases  annually  from 
$19.96  at  age  41  to  $40.40  at  ag-o  55,  consequently  the 
annual  reserve  contribution  decreases  being  $40  at  age 
41  and  only  $19.56  the  fifteenth  year  after.  The  prem¬ 
ium  on  this  as  well  as  all  other  policies  issued  by  an 
old  line  company  is  divided  into  three  parts— mortality 
cost,  reserve  cost  and  expense  cost.  In  this  case  the 
first  year's  mortality  assumed  to  be  $19.96,  reserve 
$40.44,  expense  $10.64. 

The  total  mortality  collect  ion  for  the  15  years  has 
been  $419.00.  an  average  of  about  $2$  annually,  or  $14 
per  $1,000  insured.  Any  respectable  fraternity  can  sell 
15-year  term  insurance  at  age  40  for  that  price  and  make 
money  at  it. 

The  total  reserve  payment  has  lieen  $479.74  :  total  col¬ 
lection  for  expenses,  $294.60.  Had  G.  C.  W.  carried 
fraternal  insurance  for  $2,000  at  $28  annually  (which 
is  almost  double  what  I  have  paid  for  the  same  amount 
in  the  last  15  years,  being  now  55  myself)  and  deposited 
the  saving  of  premium,  $51.60,  annually  at  only  4  per¬ 
cent.  compound  interest  he  would  now  have  $1,172  in  cash 
at  his  command  and  as  G.  C.  IV.  figures,  his  insurance 
would  have  cost  him  $1.47  annually  instead  of  $4.36. 
But  had  he  died  during  the  fourteenth  year  his  bene¬ 
ficiaries  would  have  got  $3,100  instead  of  the  $2,000  the 
old  line  company  would  have  paid  him.  Had  he  died 
at  any  time  after  the  first  year  with  the  fraternal  policy 
and  deposit  named  he  would  have  bettered  h.s  present 
condition.  As  his  expectancy  when  insuring  was  about 
28  years,  if  he  continues  he  must  pay  out  $398  in  next 
five  years  to  complete  his  contract,  and  it  will  probably 
be  eight  years  or  more  after  that  before  the  eompany 
will  have  to  pay  the  policy  Let  him  consider  the  loss 
of  interest  he  will  suffer  in  that  13  years,  and  remember 
that  interest  works  night  and  day  In  making  his  state¬ 
ment  he  ignored  this  feature  entirely.  u.  tv.  d. 

Illinois. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  N.  Y.  DAIRYMEN. 

Below  is  given  a  statement  of  the  outcome  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  meeting  at  Malone.  President  W,  W.  Hall,  at  the 
end  of  his  address,  offered  the  following : 

Whereas,  It  is  known  to  the  manufacturers  of  full- 
stock  cheese  that  a  practice  is  becoming  quite  general  of 
so  treating  curd  from  pure  milk  that  from  four  to  five 
per  cent,  of  artificial  water  is  incorporated  with  it,  and 

Whereas,  The  present  brand  used  on  fuli-stock  cheese 
should  not  be  permitted  to  bo  used  on  such  cheese,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  consumers  of  cheese  should 
be  informed  of  this  process  of  adulteration,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  that  the  Legislature  should  so  amend 
the  agricultural  law  that  by  a  process  of  branding  every 
person  who  purchases  this  article  of  food  can  rely  upon 
its  purity.  Second,  that  every  person  who  incorporates  ar¬ 
tificial  water  in  the  curd  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
from  pure  milk,  or  from  partly  skimmed  milk,  shall  brand 
on  the  cheese  with  a  label  that  cannot  he  obliterated,  in 
letters  one-half  inch  square,  the  words  “Skimmed  Gheese, 
Soaked  Process”  and  “Full  Cream  Cheese,  Soaked  Pro¬ 
cess’’  with  proper  penalties  attached  for  its  violation. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  however,  modified  the 
conclusion  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  out-going  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  shall  appoint  two  persons  to  act  with  him  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  cheese  product  made  by  the 
so  called  “washed  curd  process”  and  report  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association  what  action,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  the  association  should  take  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  product. 

Other  resolutions  were  adopted  pledging  support  to  the 
National  Dairy  Union  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  legislation 
detrimental  to  the  dairy  interests,  to  the  National  Cream¬ 
ery  Bnttormakers’  Association  :  inviting  the  National 
Dairy  Show  Association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  New 
York:  urging  lhe  Legislature  to  make  a  sufficient  appro¬ 
priation  to  the  State  Fair  Commission  to  enable  it  to 
construct  proper  buildings  for  the  exhibit  of  all  the  agri¬ 
cultural  products  of  the  State ;  asking  that  it  maintain 
the  State  department  and  State  College  of  Agriculture 
on  a  liberal  and  efficient  basis ;  also  the  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  St.  Lawrence  University :  and  finally  that  the 
dairy  division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  bureau. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Jordan,  Geneva;  vice-president,  Prof.  H.  IT.  Wing,  Ithaca; 
secretary,  Thomas  E.  Tiquin,  Sherburne;  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  R.  C.  IT.  Fowler,  Ithaca;  treasurer,  W.  E.  Griffith, 
Madrid;  directors,  H.  A.  Rees.  lAJwvllle ;  J.  D.  Fred- 
eriksen.  Little  Falls;  W.  N.  Giles,  Skaneateles ;  E.  A. 
Powell,  Syracuse ;  Prof.  R.  A.  Pearson,  Ithaca,  and  J.  IT. 
Harkness,  Delhi. _ 


NOTES  FROM  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 

The  fruit  crop  in  southwest  Missouri  was  prolrably  the 
most  complete  failure  this  year  ever  known.  Even  that 
old  stand-h.v.  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  failed  to  produce  a 
crop.  Possibly  it  had  become  discouraged  by  the  re¬ 
peated  hammerings  it  lias  received  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
About  all  the  fruit  raised  was  a  fair  crop  of  strawberries, 
some  blackberries  and  a  few  grapes.  This  is  an  excellent 
strawberry  country,  and  large  quantities  are  raised  in 
the  region  between  Springfield  and  the  western  line  of  the 
State.  The  prices  received  were  usually  good  the  past 
season  and  growers  were  satisfied  with  the  returns.  In 
this  immediate  vicinity  a  severe  drought  during  July  and 
August  injured  the  growth  of  new  plants  so  that  the 
prospect  for  next  year  is  below  the  average.  The  apple 
market  was  supplied  during  the  Summer  and  Fall  from 
Arkansas,  but  prices  were  high,  the  fruit  retailing  from 
40  to  65  cents  per  peck.  Later  the  market  was  filled 
with  apples  from  the  Western  States  and  they  are  selling 
at  high  prices.  At  the  present  date.  November  23,  dealers 
are  handlinrr  some  California  fruit,  but  most  of  the  apples 
on  the  market  are  from  the  East,  some  from  as  far  east 


as  New  Hampshire.  These  are  sold  nt  about  $4  per  barrel 
wholesale  for  Baldwins.  Ben  Davis,  from  Arkansas,  are 
held  just  now  at  $4.75  to  $5  per  barrel. 

Peaches  were  plentiful  during  the  entire  season,  the 
supply  coming  from  Arkansas,  but  it  look  money  to  buy 
thpm.  $2  per  bushel  beins;  as  low  as  good  stock  was  sold 
in  bulk,  while  basket  slock  was  still  higher.  The  market 
has  been,  an d  is  still,  well  supplied  with  pears  from 
California,  and  California  grapes  were  to  be  had  in  their 
season.  The  Utah  and  Montana  plums  retailed  in  our 
market  for  35  cents  per  basket.  New  York  grapes  are 
now  seiing  for  35  cents  per  basket.  'I’ll  is  is  the  greatest 
zinc  and  lead  producing  region  in  Hie  country  and  the 
miners  eat  even  if  prices  are  high.  The  high  prices  paid 
to  miners  and  to  laborers  in  the  limestone  quarries,  with 
the  short  hours  which  constitute  a  day’s  work,  make  it 
very  difficult  to  procure  help  for  the  farms  and  truck 
gardens,  for  once  a  miner  a  man  is  always  a  miner 
until  bis  bealtli  fails  or  an  accident  ends  Ills  career.  It 
is  almost  an  impossibility  to  get  a  miner  to  do  farm 
work,  so  more  and  more  of  the  produce  consumed  is 
shipped  in  from  other  regions  each  year.  The  market  is 
supplied  with  home-grown  potatoes  onlv  during  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August,  the  supply  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  coming  from  Minnesota  and  Colorado,  with  a 
few  from  Oklahoma  i'n  the  early  Spring.  The  same  time 
limits  apply  to  home-grown  cabbage,  the  supply  in  the 
Spring  coming  from  the  South  and  selling  at  about  five 
cents  per  pound.  Northern  cabbage  sells  from  two  to 
five  cents  per  pound  during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  this 
year  a  little  -  under  those  figures.  Large  quantities  of 
tomatoes  are  brought  here  in  the  early  Summer  from  Texas 
and  southern  Arkansas,  which  sold  at  retail  the  past 
season  from  15  cents  a  pound  down  to  7'  .  cents.  Celery 
comes  from  Michigan  about  August  1.  and  the  later  sup¬ 
ply  comes  from  the  West,  arid  it  usually  sells  from  7  % 
to  10  cents  per  stalk.  Very  little  celery  is  raised  here,  as 
the  blight  and  dry  weather  make  it  a  difficult  crop  to 
handle.  Wheat  and  its  products  are  the  exports  from 
our  country  in  the  grain  line,  and  horses,  mules  and  fat 
cattle  in  the  stock  line,  with  a  few  hogs  for  a  variety. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  raised  to  some  extent,  while  consider¬ 
able  quantities  come  from  the  counties  lying  north  of 
us,  which  produce  a  better  quality  than  grown  here  on 
account  of  a  more  sandy  soil.  Taken  all  together  this 
is  a  good  country  for  the  small  fruit  grower  and  truck 
gardener.  The  principal  drawlwicks  are  the  liability  to 
droughts  in  midsummer  and  the  high  price  of  labor.  The 
recent  financial  disturbance,  however,  may  somewhat  re¬ 
lieve  the  latter  situation,  as  some  of  the  mines  have  shut 
down  because  of  the  drop  in  the  price  of  ore  and  miners 
are  idle  in  consequence.  Our  market  prices  for  truck  are 
usually  equal  to  those  of  any  market  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  and  frequently  higher.  i>\  a.  hubbard. 

Jasper  Co.,  Mo.  _ ' 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

We  have  had  a  very  beautiful  Fall  here  in  Cedar  Coun¬ 
ty.  Crops  and  prices  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
although  they  have  taken  a  set-back  since  the  financial 
finny;  especially  has  it  affected  the  price  of  hogs  and 
cattle.  Prices  of  hogs  have  dropped  from  $6.25  to  $4.25, 
and  fat  cattle  about  $1  per  hundred.  Corn  is  selling 
at  the  sales  from  50  cents  to  60  cents  per  bushel  ;  oats 
from  40  to  45  cents ;  potatoes  about  73  cents.  Farms 
are  changing  bauds  at  $30  to  $150  per  acre,  according 
to  improvements  and  location.  Rents  are  from  $,3  to 
$6  per  acre ;  most  tenants  now  pay  cash  rent.  Some 
are  selling  the  high-priced  land  here  and  going  to  places 
where  land  is  cheaper,  some  South,  others  Northwest 
and  East.  d.  o.  f. 

Atalissa,  la. 

Harvest  weather  was  good,  and  with  a  side  delivery 
rake  and  loader  we  soon  put  up  fifty-five  acres  of  hay 
without  wetting  a  single  acre.  But  the  drought  in  August 
killed  the  potato  crop.  Seasonable  rains  softened  the 
oat  stubble  for  fall  plowing  and  the  wheat,  which  fol¬ 
lows  oats  in  our  rotation,  looks  better  than  I  ever  saw 
it  before.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  season  was  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  noxious  insects.  I  did  not  see 
one  Colorado  potato  beetle  nor  any  woolly  aphis,  and 
other  insects  were  conspicuously  absent.  But  we  have 
the  Codling  moth  ever  with  us,  and  I  am  now  finding 
their  gray  cocoons  in  every  conceivable  spot  through  my 
25  acre  orchard.  These  will  batch  in  May  to  destroy 
next  year’s  apple  crop.  Apples  are  a  failure  this  year, 
through  the  wet  weather  which  interfered  with  polloniz- 
ing  the  blossoms.  Farm  animals  of  all  kinds  are  scarce, 
high  in  price  and  much  in  demand.  Most  farms  here 
combine  dairying  with  general  farming  in  order  to 
get  a  steady  weekly  income,  and  without  this  resource  it 
would  he  hard  to  make  ends  meet.  Social  facilities,  such 
as  telephones,  trolleys,  macadamized  roads  and  rural 
delivery,  have  been  a  long  time  coming  here,  but  are  now 
slowly  extending.  Our  first  killing  frost  was  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  October  1.  The  whole  of  October  was  cold  and 
we  have  now  bad  a  two  days'  cold  rain.  Potato  digging 
is  finished  and  corn  husking  is  in  progress.  Thrashing 
is  completed  and  the  straw  is  stacked  in  a  huge  stack 
in  the  barn  yard  to  bed  the  horses  and  cattle  in  Winter. 
Prices  (Dec.  12)  are  good:  Apples,  $1  to  $2  per  bushel; 
potatoes,  80  cents;  oats,  65  cents;  corn,  82  cents;  wheat, 
$1.10;  flour,  $1.40  per  sack,  chop  and  middlings,  $1.60 
per  cwt. ;  hay,  $16;  butter,  35  cents;  eggs,  36  cents; 
dressed  pork,  10  cents;  live  chickens,  15  cents. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  c.  j. 


Wire  Fencing.- — In  your  campaign  in  the  interest  of 
better  wire  the  fact  was  noted  that  the  lower  wires  in  a 
fence  are  frequently  observed  to  be  In  better  condition 
as  to  galvanizing  than  the  higher  ones.  Recently  in  repair¬ 
ing  a  smooth  wire  <  No.  9)  fence  which  runs  through  a 
marshy  place  I  found  the  lower  wire  where  it  was  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  the  marsh  grass  hanging  over  it 
to  have  a  fair  amount  of  galvanizing  on  it,  while  the 
other  wires  were  entirely  rusted  over  and  quite  brittle. 

This  fence  has  been  built  about  11  years  and  the  wires 
appear  in  worse  condition  as  to  strength  and  toughness 
than  those  of  annealed  wire  in  a  fence  built  six  and  seven 
years  earlier.  a.  s.  w. 

Winchester,  Ya. 

R.  Y.-N. — This  was  noticed  by  Prof.  Cushman  and  ad¬ 
vanced  as  an  argument  to  prove  his  theory  that  rusting 
of  wire  is  caused  by  an  electric  action.  Prof.  Cushman 
claimed  that  when  the  wire  is  carelessly  made  manganese 
was  unevenly  distributed  through  the  other  metal,  thus 
forming  a  weak  electric  battery  which  helped  break  up  the 
wire. 

The  Law  of  Brush  Burning. — “A  California  law  for¬ 
bids  building  a  fire  on  one’s  own  land  without  first  ob¬ 
taining  a  permit  from  a  fire  warden.  It  is  said  that  a 
Japanese  was  fined  $25  for  burning  potato  vines  on  an 
80-acre  field. — R.  N.-Y.  page  892. 

You  don’t  need  to  go  so  far  to  find  such  a  law  as 
that.  New  Jersey  has  a  law  that  requires  a  person  to 
get  a  permit  of  the  fire  warden  before  he  burns  brush  in 
the  Spring  of  the  year.  Two  men  in  this  county — James 
Ilallet  of  Hainesburg,  and  Albert  Smith  of  Delaware, 
were  arrested  last  Spring  and  fined  $50  each  for  not 
observing  the  law.  They  refused  to  pay  the  fine.  The 
case  would  have  been  tried  at  the  last  term  of  court  had 
not  the  defendants’  lawyer  been  siek.  How  many  men 
were  fined  and  paid  their  fine  without  protest  is  not 
known.  The  law  was  enacted  in  the  interest  of  forestry, 
its  object  being  to  prevent  irresponsible  persons  from 
starting  forest  fires  through  carelessness,  but  the  two 
men  mentioned  did  -not  know  of  the  law  and  proceeded 
to  burn  their  brush  as  they  had  done  in  years  gone  by. 
There  was  no  wood  joining  the  fields  where  the  brush  was 
burned  and  no  considerable  forest  within  miles,  and  I 
think  in  each  instance  the  brush  was  on  plowed  Land. 
There  was  not  a  possibility  of  damage,  but  they  did  not 
comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  law  gives  half  the  fine  to  the  person  informing 
and  it  is  said  that  a  sot  who  lives  near  these  farmers 
saw  the  smoke  from  their  brushbeaps  and  informed  on 
them  so  as  to  get  his  share  of  the  fine  to  spend  for  rum. 
Every  farmer  familiar  with  the  case  hopes  he  may  remain 
dry.  READER. 

New  Jersey. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  NEW  YEA  li. 

Who  comes  dancing  over  the  snow, 

Ilis  little  soft  feet  all  bare  and  rosy? 
Open  the  door,  though  (he  wild  winds  blow 
Take  the  child  in  and  make  him  cosey; 
Take  him  in  and  hold  him  dear, 

He  is  the  wonderful  New  Year. 

Open  your  heart,  be  it  sad  or  gay. 

Welcome  him  there,  and  use  him  kindly, 
For  you  must  carry  him,  yea  or  nay, 

Carry  him  with  shut  eyes  so  blindly; 
Whether  he  bringeth.  joy  or  fear, 

Take  him.  God  sends  him.  (his  good  New 
Year.  — Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 

* 

A  dainty  for  afternoon  tea  is  made 
by  buttering  thin  slices  of  whole-wheat 
bread,  then  cutting  into  strips  an  inch 
wide.  Cover  eacii  piece  with  melted 
chocolate,  sprinkle  with  finely  chopped 
nuts  and  then  set  away  to  harden. 

* 

Hat  ruffling,  used  to  trim  large  hats, 
is  $1.75  a  yard;  it  is  soft  silk  on  the 
bias,  with  the  edges  raveled  out  to  form 
a  fringe.  The  ruffle  is  about  six  inches 
wide,  box-plaited  down  the  middle,  so  as 
to  form  a  full  double  frill.  A  band  of 
this  around  the  crown,  with  a  big  chou 
or  rosette  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
front,  makes  a  very  pretty  trimming  for 
youthful  headgear. 

.  * 

We  have  had  a  number  of  specifics 
for  the  cure  of  ivy  poisoning.  The 
Clinical  Review  offers  an  addition  to  the 
list.  Experiments  have  lately  shown 
(hat  permanganate  of  potassium  solution 
(one  per  cent,  and  stronger,  according 
to  the  delicacy  of  the  skin)  is  the  best 
antidote  for  ivy  poisoning.  It  acts 
promptly  and  thoroughly,  but  must  be 
freely  and  well  applied,  and  acts  much 
better  in  a  solution  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne  and  kept  hot  for  a  half  hour  or 
so. 

* 

Mere  is  a  recipe  for  sour  milk  ginger¬ 
bread,  given  by  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald:  Rub  a  cupful  of  butter  to  a 
cream  with  two  of  sugar;  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  a  cupful 
of  loppered  milk,  or  of  buttermilk,  two 
teaspoon  fuls  of  ginger  and  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cinnamon.  Have  ready  a  quart 
of  sifted  flour,  into  which  you  have 
sifted  twice  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
soda.  Add  this  to  the  batter  alternately 
with  the  stiffened  whites  of  three  eggs. 
Mix  well,  beating  the  batter  upward  with 
long  strokes,  and  bake  in  two  cards,  or 
in  small  tins.  Wash  over  with  white  of 
egg  while  the  cakes  are  hot.  You  may, 
if  you  like,  leave  out  the  ginger  and 

substitute  mace  for  the  cinnamon. 

* 

The  long  Winter  evenings  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  much  more  extensive  read¬ 
ing  than  is  possible  at  other  seasons. 
We  may  read  solely  for  amusement,  or 
we  may  read  with  a  well-defined  plan 
of  personal  improvement.  Some  literal 
people  regard  reading  for  amusement  as 
a  complete  waste  of  time,  and  class  all 
the  lighter  forms  of  literature  as  trash. 
This  is  unfair;  it  is  quite  possible  to 
broaden  one’s  mind  and  gain  in  per¬ 
sonal  sympathy  and  insight  through 
well-selected  fiction,  poetry  and  essays, 
and  such  reading  is  certainly  needed  by 
those  whose  isolated  lives  prevent  them 
from  frequent  contact  with  their  fellow 
men.  But  this  does  not  include  all 
classes  of  so-called  light  reading.  There 
is  a  tendency  among  some  modern 
authors  to  exploit  the  morbid  and  un¬ 
wholesome,  and,  with  a  pretense  of  pic¬ 
turing  life  as  it  is,  to  present  unattrac¬ 
tive  virtue  and  genial  vice,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  average  reader  is  very 
likely  to  confuse  his  standards,  and 
gradually  to  suffer  a  mental  debasement. 
One  is  more  than  likely  to  find  such 
books  among  those  quoted  as  “the  six 
best  sellers.”  Tt  is  very  necessary  that 
the  reading  of  young  people  should  be 
under  the  guidance  of  intelligent  elders, 
and  that  no  new  book  should  be  taken 


on  trust,  merely  because  the  author  is 
favorably  known.  Our  plea  for  light 
reading,  however,  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  suggestion  that  this  is  the  only  class 
of  reading  to  be  indulged  in.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  everyone  should  direct  his 
reading  into  some  instructive  channel 
also;  best  of  all  into  a  channel  that  en¬ 
nobles  his  daily  round  of  work. 

* 

“Uncle  Henry,”  whose  experience  is 
thus  related  in  the  Youth’s  Companion, 
may  point  a  moral  for  some  other  self- 
confident  young  men. 

“It’s  all  nonsense,  and  a  waste  of 
time,”  said  Uncle  Henry,  “  to  tell  a 
young  man  what  kind  of  wife  he  ought 
to  pick  out  when  he  gets  ready  to  marry. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  has  picked 
her  out  already,  and  if  he  hasn’t,  he 
doesn’t  need  anybody’s  help.’ 

“What  do  you  know  about  it?”  he  was 
asked. 

“1  know  something  about  it  by  ob¬ 
servation,”  he  answered,  “and  a  little  by 
experience.  When  I  had  reached  the 
age  of  25,  with  a  fair  income  and  good 
prospects,  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me 
to  marry.  I  had  almost  decided  to  ask 
a  certain  Naomi  Henthorne,  but  didn’t 
altogether  like  the  family,  and  was  in  an 
uncertain  frame  of  mind  about  her, 
when  some  of  my  friends  began  to  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  assist  me.  They 
told  me  that  Naomi  was  the  very  girl 
for  me — that  I  couldn’t  find  a  better 
wife  if  I  were  to  hunt  all  over  the 
country,  and  so  on.  In  short,  they 
praised  her  so  highly  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  I’d  follow  their  advice.  •  I  be¬ 
gan  paying  attention  to  her,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  I  ‘popped  the  question.’  ” 

“Well  ?” 

“Well,”  said  Uncle  Henry,  with  some 
reluctance,  “she  said  she  wouldn’t  marry 
me  if  I  was  the  last  man  on  earth.” 

Neckties  of  the  Day. 

A  half  yard  of  satin  ribbon  1§4  inch 
wide  makes  a  fashionable  necktie  for  a 
lady’s  wear  with  a  white  turnover  col¬ 
lar.  Machine  stitching  and  French  knots 
give  style  and  that  touch  of  individual¬ 
ity  belonging  to  hand  or  custom-made 
articles.  Unlike  the  ordinary  bow,  the 
loops  of  this  tie  are  longest,  and  are  at 
the  back,  the  ends  shorter  and  in  front 
of  the  loops.  The  entire  width  across 
both  loops  measures  five  inches.  Each 
pointed  end  is,  at  the  tip,  %.  inch  shorter 
than  the  loop  it  rests  upon.  Four  rows 
of  machine  stitching,  done  in  sewing  silk 
matching  the  ribbon  in  color  are  across 
each  loop  and  three  rows  outline  each 
end.  Have  the  two  ends  of  one  piece, 
the  two  loops  another  and  reserve  only 
a  trifle  over  an  inch  for  the  crosspiece 
which  is  drawn  as  close  almost  as  pos¬ 
sible.  To  point  the  ends  make  one 
narrow  turning  of  the  ribbon  and  then 
bring  this  together  at  the  back,  form¬ 
ing  a  right  angle  point,  as  shown 
at  the  right  in  the  little  sketch.  Catch 


the  ribbon  lightly  together  and  machine 
stitch  as  if  hemming,  and  the  point  will 
be  neat  and  secure.  After  stitching  three 
rows  make  the  five  French  knots,  using 
embroidery  silk  of  the  same  color.  Lay 
the  ends  upon  the  center  of  the  ribbon 
reserved  for  the  loops  and  it  will  be 
seen  where  to  locate  the  four  rows  of 
stitching;  the  outside  line  should  lie  just 
under  the  tip  of  the  end  piece.  Stitch 
these  lines  before  sewing  the  loops,  as 
they  are  merely  for  decoration  and  upon 
one  thickness  of  the  ribbon.  Sew  all 
together,  fastening  the  crosspiece  as 
neatly  as  possible,  and  sew  to  its  back 
a  tiny  loop  of  white  silk  cord  elastic,  to 
be  snapped  over  the  stud  holding  the 
collar.  The  model  was  made  of  a  soft 
shade  of  lavender  and  was  worn  by  a 
woman  past  50.  Young  faces  with  fresh 
coloring  can  wear  almost  any  of  the 


more  striking  new  shades,  and  such  a 
necktie  can  catch  and  accentuate  some 
hue  in  the  costume.  But  prune  and 
dark  reds  arc  always  safe  for  brunettes, 
and  a  touch  of  the  right  shade  of  blue 
will  often  make  blue  eyes  appear  several 
shades  bluer. 

A  similar  tie  may  lie  made  very  pretty 
by  using  three  shades  of  any  becoming 
color.  Do  not  make  loops,  but  have 
three  pairs  of  ends  made  as  in  the  little 
sketch  of  the  tic  first  described.  Have 
the  darkest  shade  at  the  back,  the  light¬ 
est  in  front  and  each  pair  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  shorter  than  those  it  rests  upon. 

A  necktie  of  Scotch  plaid  ribbon  was 
recently  seen  which  gave  a  bright  touch 
to  a  young  girl’s  blouse.  Upon  a  collar 
of  the  material  were  pointed  straps  of 
the  same,  three  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
and  under  these  the  ribbon  was  run  and 
tied  in  a  stiff  1  it  tic  bow  in  front.  Often 
these  neckties  are  exceedingly  small,  the 
5-inch  one  described  being  about  the 
average  limit.  Remnants  of  lace  or  em¬ 
broidery  are  among  almost  every 
woman’s  stores  which  could  be  fash¬ 
ioned  into  the  little  butterfly  bow  of 
fashion.  Before  bowing  up  these  may 
lie  a  strip  about  10  inches  long  and  3)4 
inches  wide.  Gather  through  the  middle 
lengthwise,  draw  close  and  cover  the 
gathering  with  a  crosspiece  not  over  1)4 
inch  long.  The  strip  may  lie  formed  by 
running  two  lines  of  insertion  together 
and  edging  these  with  lace.  The  lace 
edging  may  cross  the  ends  of  the  strip 
also,  and  the  butterfly  will  be  the  more 
complete.  Use  lace  edging  an  inch  or 
more  wide  and  the  central  part  of  the 
strip  may  be  of  fine  lawn.  In  fact  there 
is  really  no  limit  to  the  combinations 
of  any  sort  of  dainty  materials  which 
may  be  used.  As  these  bows  need  fre¬ 
quent  washing,  tack  them  lightly  and 
straighten  out,  that  they  may  be  ironed 
smooth  and  remake  with  their  first 
freshness.  If  a  flat  band  matching  the 
lace  and  insertion  tie  be  made  long 
enough  to  cover  the  front  plait  of  the 
shirtwaist,  using  perhaps  one  line  of  in¬ 
sertion  edged  with  lace  both  sides,  a 
plain  blouse  is  made  smart. 

AUGUSTA  ROSE. 


A  Picture  Frame. 

I  had  a  picture  which  I  wished  to 
frame,  and  there  was  an  old  gilt  frame 
in  the  house.  But  the  picture  was  all 
of  soft  grey  tints  and  the  gilt  frame 
made  it  look  flat.  It  needed  a  dull  black 
frame.  All  at  once  I  remembered  my 
buggy  painting  experiences.  At  the  car¬ 
riage  painter’s  I  got  five  cents  worth  of 
"flat  black,”  with  the  turpentine  to  thin 
it,  and  I  very  soon  had  my  dull  black 
frame.  The  paint  should  be  thin  enough 
to  flow'  easily  and  should  be  put  on  with 
a  soft,  fine  brush.  One  coat  put  on 
carefully  ought  to  be  enough.  Putting 
on  a  second  coat  does  not  give  as  good 
results,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  a  little 
glossy.  _  s.  B.  R. 


Red  Apple  Butter. — I  allow  two  gal¬ 
lons  cut  apples  and  about  three  pounds 
brown  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  apple 
butter ;  there  is  more  or  lesss  required 
according  to  (he  sourness  of  the  ap- 
pless.  Wash  (he  apples  before  paring, 
and  save  two  three-gallon  crocks  full  of 
the  reddest  of  the  parings,  not  pressed 
in,  only  leveled  gently.  In  the  evening 
I  pour  on  boiling  water  until  it  is  to 
the  top  of  the  parings  and  cover  with 
a  plate;  the  next  morning  drain  them 
through  a  colander  and  use  the  juice 
to  cook  the  apples  in,  as  it  improves  the 
color  of  the  apple  butter.  Pour  the 
juice  in  the  kettle  and  put  in  as  many 
apples  as  required  (just  so  it  is  not 
too  thick  to  stir  occosionally)  until  the 
apples  begin  1o  cook.  As  soon  as  any 
of  the  apples  begin  to  get  soft  they  are 
stirred  constantly  and  more  apples  added 
as  soon  as  there  is  room  for  a  few  at 
a  time.  When  the  apples  are  all  cooked 
smooth  1  commence  putting  in  the 
sugar,  never  enough  at  once  to  stop  the 
boiling.  When  I  think  I  have  nearly 
enough  in  1  dip  out  some  and  taste  it, 
and  then  add  small  quantities  until  there 
is  enough.  After  there  is  enough  sugar 
in  and  it  has  boiled  a  short  time  lift 
out  a  little  in  a  saucer  and  let  it  cool ; 
if  it  leaves  a  juicy  place  when  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  is  lifted  out  keep  on  boiling 
until  it  does  not  do  so.  a  reader. 


Appetite  for  Crabs 

'I'HE  codfish  has  an  enormous  appetite 
for  shell-fish,  crabs  and  lobsters. 
He  eats  them  alive  and  he  eats  them 
raw.  He  eats  them  all  without  in¬ 
digestion  and  grows  fat.  He  has  a 
powerful  liver. 

The  oil  from  the  cod’s  liver  makes 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

A  natural  power  to  digest  and  to 
produce  flesh  is  in  every  spoonful. 
This  power  means  new  vigor  and  new 
flesh  for  those  who  suffer  from  wasting 
diseases. 


All  Druggists;  50c,  tind  $1.00 


The  Fuel 
6ayed 


.  “A  Poor  Stove  is  not 
Cheap  at  Any  Priet ” 

With  one  motion  the  Lift  Top  Plate  is  raised 
and  held  up  by  an  automatic  catch  ,so  the  entire 
f  re  box  of  the  STERLING  RANGE  may  be 
fed  evenly  with  coal.  Think  what  an  immense 
saving  of  fuel  the  uniform  fire  in  the 


:L!N< 


means.  Ordinarily  two  griddles  have  to  be 
removed  and  the  coal  spread  by  either  shovel 
or  poker.  Our  Lift  Top  Plate  saves  time  and 
allows  only  the  proper  method  of  feeding  a 
fire  with  either  shovel  or  coal-hod.  This  fea¬ 
ture,  too,  is  most  admirable  for  a  perfect  broil¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  lids  in  the  top  plate  is  of  | 
sectional  rings  for  small  utensils,  and  remains 
undisturbed  even,  for  the  rings  are  specially 
weighted  to  held  in  place. 

We  are  telling  you  of  but  one  feature  of  over 
twenty  used  in  the  STERLING  RANGE 
which  contribute  to  the  most  wonderful  kitchen 
stove  in  the  world.  Our  booklet,  which  we 
want  you  to  have,  fully  explains  why  you 
Obtain  the  most  for  your  money  when  you  pur¬ 
chase  the  range  which 
“  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with 
a  hod  of  coal,”  and  our  deal¬ 
er  will  show  why  it  is  true. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Write  Dept.  A  for  free  booklet. 


DIRECT  Irom  FACTORY 
at  Wholesale  Prices 
Freight  Paid 

We  guarautee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery,  all  polished 
and  ready  ior 
your  home.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  after 

A  Whole  Year's  Trial 

if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  you  may  send 
it  back  and  we  w  ill 
refund  all  your  mon¬ 
ey.  This  is  our  stand¬ 
ing  offer,  warranted 
by  nearly  60  years  in 
making 


GOLD  COIN 


STOVES  AND 
RANGES 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  get  a  High  Grade 
stove  at  a  low  price.  Send  to-day  for  Our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  ranges  and  stoves.  A  postal  will  do. 
GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  St..  Troy,  N.Y. 
'Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod— Established  1860) 


[SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 


tvll  Rochester  Radiator 

ill 


Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 

I  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
Et#  “  -•£[  or  money  refunded. 
ji  o  *  i  Wrltefor  booklet  on  beating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  C-o., 

^ \  3 0  Furnace  8t.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


Price  from 
$•2.00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


fit 


FUMA 


55  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
•‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small,”  So  the  weevil,  but  vou  can  stop 

thelrgrlnd  Q3rb0n  BiSUlj)flide”are doing" 

EDWAK1)  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van.  N.  Y. 


CORNED  BEEF 


We  use  only  FRESH  REEF,  and  then  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE 
QUALITY.  Everybody  orders  again,  as  the 
CORNED  BEEF  is  as  we  represent.  Write 
for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


1907. 

Mrs.  Alden’s  Vacation, 

Mrs.  Alden  sank  into  a  chair  with  a 
despairing  sigh.  She  had  been  making 
futile  efforts  toward  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos  in  the  sitting  room,  but  her 
strength  had  given  out  suddenly,  and  as 
she  sat  resting  she  gazed  about  her  with 
mournful,  hopeless  eyes.  A  dozen  old 
magazines  lay  scattered  over  a  chair  and 
on  the  floor  around  it.  A  pile  of  news¬ 
papers  littered  another  chair.  A  volumi¬ 
nous  piece  of  unfinished  dressmaking 
trailed  from  the  sewing  machine,  while 
an  overturned  basket  on  the  floor  ex¬ 
plained  the  presence  of  numerous  spools, 
and  a  snarl  of  tape  measure,  scissors 
and  unwound  threads.  The  dog  sleeping 
peacefully  on  the  sofa  pillow  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  badly  chewed  high- 
heeled  slipper  in  one  corner  and  the 
partly  eaten  bone  in  another. 

Mrs.  Alden’s  eyes  wandered  out  of  the 
window,  and  then  she  called  out  sharply. 
“Marinda !"  No  answer  coming,  she 
called  again.  “Marinda !” 

“Yes,”  came  a  voice  from  the  next 
room. 

“Mrs.  Leroy  is  coming.”  Mrs.  Alden 
sat  erect,  a  hunted,  apprehensive  look  on 
her  face.  There  was  no  reply  from  the 
next  room,  and  Mrs.  Alden  rose  pain¬ 
fully  to  her  feet  as  the  doorbell  rang. 
She  gave  one  despairing  glance  at  the 
room  and  went  to  answer  the  summons. 

Mrs.  Leroy  was  a  breezy,  animated 
person,  and  she  seemed  to  bring  a  great 
deal  of  the  bright,  cold  Winter  day 
with  her  into  the  stuffy  room.  She 
loosened  her  wraps  and  sat  down  in  one 
of  the  two  chairs  Mrs.  Alden  had 
cleared  when  she  had  tried  to  set  the 
room  to  rights.  The  visitor  chatted 
pleasantly,  but  Mrs.  Alden  sat  rigidly 
erect  in  painfully  embarrassed  silence. 

At  length  the  door  opened  and  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  disorderly  room 
appeared.  She  was  tall  and  graceful. 

I  Ter  face  was  rather  pretty,  with  languid 
blue  eyes,  and  it  was  framed  by  a  rather 
tousled  halo  of  glorious  golden  hair. 
She  wore  a  dress  of  faded  calico,  ink 
stained,  and  frayed  at  the  edges,  and  on 
one  foot  was  a  tan  shoe  and  on  the 
other  an  old  rubber.  She  greeted  the 
visitor  a  little  condescendingly,  then  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  and  drew  the  dog  into 
her  lap  and  placed  the  sofa  pillow  be¬ 
hind  her  hack.  She  kissed  the  dog  on 
his  black  nose.  “T’ve  been  writing,”  she 
announced,  “and  I  am  utterly  exhausted. 
It  is  so  hard  to  write — much  harder  than 
people  imagine.  After  I  have  written 
one  of  my  poems  I  am  fit  for  nothing 
all  the  rest  of  the  day;  I  am  absolutely 
used  up.” 

Mrs.  Leroy  said  that  it  must  be  very 
nice  to  be  able  to  write. 

“I’ll  read  you  what  I’ve  written  to¬ 
day,  if  you’d  like,”  Marinda  offered,  and 
she  got  up  and  shuffled  out  of  the  room. 

“My  son’s  wife  is  very  literary,”  said 
Mrs.  Alden,  with  dignity.  “She  writes 
some  very  pretty  poems,  we  think.  It  is 
a  gift,  and  I  do  not  feel  as  if  it  would 
be  right  to  prevent  her  from  doing  all 
she  can  with  it.  So  my  son  and  I  urge 
her  to  write.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
I  am  not  strong  enough  to  do  the  work.” 

Marinda  returned  and  sat  down  to 
read  her  poems.  Mrs.  Leroy  was  non¬ 
committal  in  her  comments.  To  herself 
she  said,  "\\  hat  rubbish  !”  She  was  im¬ 
pulsive  and  warm-hearted,  and  her  quick 
wits  enabled  her  to  take  in  the  situation. 
She  rose  to  go.  “Do  you  know  what 
I  am  going  to  do?”  she  said,  crossing 
over  and  laying  a  hand  on  each  of  the 
older  woman’s  shoulders,  “I  shall  send 
Mr.  Leroy  over  in  the  morning  with  the 
horse  and  sleigh,  and  he  will  bring  you 
back  to  spend  the  day  with  me.” 

“Oh,  T  ought  not  to  go,”  protested 
Mrs.  Alden,  although  her  eyes  bright¬ 
ened  in  spite  of  herself. 

“It  is  just  what  you  ought  to  do,”” 
laughed  Mrs.  Leroy.  “You  need  a  vaca¬ 
tion.” 

'file  next  day,  in  a  little  flutter  of  ex¬ 
citement,  Mrs.  Alden  went.  There  was 
a  flush  on  her  pale  cheek  as  her  son 
and  his  wife  watched  her  ride  away 
with  Mrs.  Leroy.  They  began  to  look 
for  her  return  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  but  instead  Mrs.  Leroy  came 
over. 

“I’m  going  to  keep  her  longer,”  she 
announced.  “She  says  she’d  like  to  stay 
all  night,  and  I  want  her  to.  Don’t 
expect  her  home  for  a  week.” 

Marinda  was  surprised.  In  a  day  or 
two  she  was  surprised  still  more.  It  had 
always  seemed  a  hardship  to  have  her 
husband’s  mother  live  with  them,  and 
she  had  felt  very  virtuous  because  she 
had  put  up  with  it  and  not  complained. 
She  had  told  herself  that  “Mother  Al¬ 
den”  made  her  work  a  great  deal  harder. 
Rut  now  she  suddenly  discovered  that 
the  meals  would  not  get  themselves; 
that  the  dishes  remained  unwashed;  that 
the  fires  had  a  habit  of  going  out,  and 
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that  somehow  the  cooked  food  disap¬ 
peared  unaccountably.  Rupert,  too,  be¬ 
came  very  unreasonable  and  fault-find¬ 
ing.  She  decided  she  would  have  to  lay 
aside  her  writing  for  a  day  or  two  and 
do  housework. 

Mrs.  Alden’s  vacation  lengthened  out 
to  two  weeks.  Mrs.  Leroy  would  come 
over  to  see  Marinda,  once  in  a  while, 
to  explain  the  postponement  of  Mrs. 
Alden’s  return,  or  to  get  something  she 
needed. 

On  one  of  these  trips  she  smiled  in  a 
very  knowing  way  as  she  went  home, 
ana  the  next  day  but  one  Mr.  Leroy 
harnessed  up  the  horse  and  took  Mrs. 
Alden  home. 

Marinda  held  her  close  in  her  arms, 
and  then  began  helping  her  take  off  her 


5848  Fancy  Blouse  Waist,  32  to  42  bust 

wraps.  Mrs.  Alden’s  eyes  roved  quickly 
about  the  room  and  at  last  rested  on  her 
daughter-in-law  with  a  look  of  inquiry. 
Marinda  stepped  back  a  little  and  spread 
her  arms  out. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  actually  have  on  a 
whole  dress,  and  a  clean  one,  too,  and 
also  a  clean  apron.  I  combed  my  hair 
tiiis  morning,  and” — drawing  her  skirt 
back — “see,  my  shoes  are  fastened  up 
and  they  are  mates.” 

Mrs.  Alden  was  studying  Marinda’s 
face.  It  had  lost  its  expression  of 
dreamy  languor,  and  the  eyes  were 
bright  and  the  lips  smiling.  She  pulled 
up  an  easy  chair  and  made  Mrs.  Alden 
sit  in  it,  then  seated  herself  in  another 
one. 

“You  see,  mother,  dear,  I  have  been  a 
very  foolish  woman  for  a  long  time,” 
she  began ;  “hut  when  you  went  away 
1  began  to  come  to  my  senses,  and  then 
1  found  I  had  been  mean  as  well  as 
foolish,  and  you  had  been  nearly  killing 
yourself  with  work  while  I  did  nothing 
but  write  trash  and  litter  things  up  for 
you  to  clear  away.  I  found  I’d  got  to 
go  to  work  and  do  some  cooking  and 
housekeeping,  or  there  would  be  no  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  house.  After  a  few  days  of 


6847  Five  Gored  f  k  rt,  22  to  32  waist. 

this  I  looked  over  my  verses,  and  I  then 
saw  what  utter  rubbish  they  were,  so  I 
burned  up  the  whole  of  them.” 

“Oh,  Marinda  !”  protested  Mrs.  Alden. 
“What  a  shame!” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Marinda  calmly. 
‘You  know  I  never  in  my  life  could  get 
one  published,  and  I  tried  hard  enough. 
I’ve  given  up  writing,  unless  I  do  it  once 
in  a  great  while  for  recreation.  Instead 
of  gettting  along  as  we  used  to,  we  are 
going  to  take  comfort  and  have  a  good 
time  doing  the  work  together.  A  good 
home  is  worth  more  than  any  number 
of  bushels  of  third-rate  poems.  It  took 
me  a  long  time  to  come  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  how  this  house  looked.  I  had 
got  so  used  to  it,  but  one  dav,  you  re¬ 
member,  I  ran  over  to  Mrs.  Leroy’s  on 


an  errand,  and  her  house  looked  so 
clean  and  orderly,  and  you  looked  so 
cheerful  and  comfortable  that  it  made  a 
great  impression  on  me,  and  when  I 
came  home  I  saw  the  difference.  Oh, 
but  I  had  an  awful  time,  and  one  while 
I  didn’t  know  as  I’d  ever  be  able  to  get 
things  cleaned  up  and  where  they  be¬ 
longed.  But  day  before  yesterday  I  told 
Mrs.  Leroy  that  I’d  got  the  house  fixed 
up  to  suit  me,  and  she  complimented  me 
on  its  look.  And  now  to-day  she  sent 
you  home.  I  can  see  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  what  Mrs.  Leroy  was 
working  for  all  the  time,  and  what  she 
carried  you  away  for.  I  suppose  I  might 
take  offense  and  call  it  meddlesome  in¬ 
terference,  but  I’m  not  going  to.  I’m 
glad  and  thankful  she  did  it.” 

Mrs.  Alden  said  nothing,  but  as  she 
looked  about  the  pleasant  room  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  deep  contentment  in  her  eyes 
spoke  for  her.  susa.x  brown  robbins. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  fancy  waist  shown  will  be  found 
desirable  either  for  a  separate  blouse  or 
as  part  of  a  costume.  The  waist  is  made 
with  the  fitted  lining  and  consists  of 
front  and  backs  with  the  chemisette. 
The  front  is  laid  in  tucks  but  the  backs 
are  plain  and  the  closing  is  made  in¬ 
visibly.  1  he  sleeves  are  novel  and  are 
arranged  over  fitted  foundations.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  3  yards  21,  254  yards  27 
or  154  yards  44  inches  wide  with  54  yard 
of  silk  for  the  vest  and  54  yard  18 
inches  wide  for  the  chemisette  and  cuffs. 
The  pattern  5S48  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure; 
price,  10  cents. 

There  is  no  skirt  better  liked  or  more 
generally  in  demand  than  the  simple 
five-gored  one.  It  is  always  graceful,  it 
is  very  generally  becoming  and  withal  it 
involves  very  little  trouble  in  the  mak¬ 
ing-  Just  now  it  is  especially  well  liked 
for  wear  beneath  the  long  and  half  long 
coats  that  are  so  fashionable.  The  model 
is  appropriate  for  every  suiting  and 
skirting  material.  If  something  more 
elaborate  is  liked  it  could  be  trimmed 
with  applied  bands  above  the  hem  or 
with  wide  braid  or  with  soutache  put  on 
in  some  simple  design.  The  skirt  is 
made  in  five  gores  that  are  cut  to  be 
absolutely  smooth  over  the  hips  while 
they  fall  in  becoming  folds  at  the  lower 
portion.  It  can  be  laid  in  inverted  plaits 
or  made  in  habit  style  as  liked  and  it 
allows  a  choice  of  the  round  or  walking 
length.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  6'4  yards 
27,  5* *4  yards  44  or  354  yards  52  inches 
wide  when  material  has  figure  or  nap; 
5J4. yards  27,  4  yards  44  or  3*4  yards 
52  inches  wide  when  it  has  not.  The 
pattern  5847  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28,  30  and  32-inch  waist  measure; 
price,  10  cents. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tina 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Caldwell  Tanks 

!of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  Sizee  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  bo  shipped  Ret  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight.  These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  ami 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  Illimfrated 
catalog  and  delivered  prices. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanks  (W-|j  Towers 
Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 

INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


IDEAL  WASHER 

Try  tills  machine  THIRTY  DAYS,  If  It  does 
run  lighter,  wash  cleaner  and  quicker 
than  any  other  washer  return  at  our 
expense.  lias  Cedar  Tub  that  will 
last  a  life-time.  Sample  machine  sold 
at  Special  Price  to  introduce  quick¬ 
ly.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co. 

BOX  IM,  BLUFFTON,  OHIO. 

A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  is  ft 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  iiltkiy  mop 
with  your  hands;  nor  stoop 
over  ft  pa.il  of  dirty  water  and 
inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  “HoHance.’’ 

Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y, 
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TELEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sold 

-  direct  from  factory. 

*  Book  of  instructions 
I  h o  w  to  organize 
„  fanners  and  build 
line  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co„  Cleveland,  O. 

<  Kansas  C:  ty,  Mo.  Dallas,  Tex. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDdystonE 
PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

The  celebrated  old  •'Simpson”  brand 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

The  economical  quality-fabric;  durable 
cloth  and  fast  color. 

For  65  years  the  standard  for  mourn¬ 
ing  dresses  because  of  its  intensity  and 
lustre. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson-Eddystone  P  rints  write  u* 
his  nen.e.  We  11  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  substi¬ 
tutes  and  imitations. 
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Eddystone  Mfe.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Don’t  sell  your  hides— it’s  poor  economy. 
Send  them  to  us  and  have  them  made  into 
Pur  Coats,  Robes,  Mittens,  etc.,  and  keep 
your  whole  family  warm  this  winter.  Any 
color  horse  or  cow  hide  looks  well.  Our 
process  makes  them  soft  and  pliable,  as  well 
as  moth-proof  and  water-proof. 


No  matter  where  you  live  we  will  pay  the  freight  on 
all  Hides  sent  to  us  to  be  made  into  Coats  and  Robes. 


We  guarantee  complete  satisfaction  with  all  our  work.  Don’t 
send  your  hides  to  inexperienced  tanners  and  be  disappointed.  We 
are  the  largest  ilrm  in  the  country  that  tans,  manufactures  and  sells 
direct  to  the  consumer.  We  are  equipped  in  all  departments  to  do 
first-class  work.  We’ll  make  you  a  robe  from  your  hide,  lined  with 
best  plush,  for  from  $7.00  up  ;  a  coat  made  to  your  measure,  lined 
and  trimmed  in  splendid  style,  for  from  $0.50  up.  With  every  coat  or 
robe  we  make  we  furnish  free  a  line  pair  of  Fur  Mittens,  with  horse- 
hide  palms.  One  large  hide  or  two  small  ones  makes  a  coat  like  one 
tahow2Jiere.  We  also  make  long  or  short  coats  for  ladies  and  for 
,  girls  and  boys.  Calf,  goat,  dog  and  colt  skins  make 
relegant  Floor  Rugs,  and  Gauntlet  Gloves  and  Mittens. 

Wo  tan  any  kind  of  skins,  wild  or  domestic,  and  make 
“i  them  into  furs  to  order.  Our  prices  are  reasonable, 
jwhile  the  quality  of  our  work  is  of  the  highest  order? 
Write  us  before  you  sell  a  single  hide ;  ask  for  our  40- 
page  catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  showing  our 
full  line  of  fur  goods.  Write  today. 

National  Fur  and  Tunning  Co. 

212  Hooker  A  ve.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  December  20,  1907,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Red.  in  elevator  —  ©1.04 

No.  1.  Northern,  Duluth..  —  ©  1.21 

Corn  .  60  @  72 

Oats .  57  <@  60 

Rye  .  —  @  90 

MILLFEED. 

Bran  . 26.00  (5  27.00 

Middlings  . 27.50  @  30.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  <531.50 

Hominy  chop  .  —  @28.00 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @31.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hav.  No.  1  . 19.00  @20.00 

No  2  . 16.50  @18.00 

No.  3  . 15.00  @16.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 14.00  @17.00 

Clover  . 13.00  @15.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye  . 10.00  @12.00 

Short  and  Oat  .  8.00  @  9.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  .$1.91  per  40-quart 


can.  netting  four  cents  in  26-cent  zone 
points. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  —  @  29 

Common  to  good  .  24  @  28 

Storage  .  22  ©  28 

State  Dairy,  best  .  27  @  28 

Lower  grades  .  20  @  25 

Factory  .  15  @  20 

Packing  stock  . .  15  @  18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  .  — -  @  15% 

Common  to  good  .  12  @  14 

Skims  .  3  ©>  8 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  —  @  50 

White,  good  to  choice .  45  @  48 

Mixed  colors,  best .  —  @  40 

Lower  grades  .  27  @  35 

Storage  .  14  @  19 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap  .  fancy .  11  ©  11% 

Evap.,  good  to  choice....  8  @  10 

Chops.  100  pounds .  — -  @2.00 

Raspberries  .  30  @  32 


McIntosh,  bbl. 
Spitz  and  Spy. 

King  . 

Greening  . 

Baldwin  . 


APPLES. 

. 3.00 

>>  25 

V.  V. ‘.2.50 

. 2.50 

_ 2.25 


©  4.00 
©  3.75 

@  4.00 
@4.50 
@3.25 


VARIOUS  FRUITS. 


pears,  Duchess,  bbl . 3.00 

Vicar  and  Lawrence . 2.50 

Kieffer  . 2.00 

Grapes.  4 -11>.  l>kt .  10 

Cranberries,  bbl . 3.00 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.00 

Medium  . 2.00 

Pea  . 2.00 

Red  Kidney  . 2.00 

White  Kidney . 2.60 

Yellow  Eye  .  — 


HOPS. 

Best.  1907  .  16 

Common  to  good  .  13 

Old  crop  .  5 

German  crop,  1907 .  28 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  Bermuda,  N'o.l, bbl. 4.50 


Bermuda.  No.  2 . . 3  00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 1.25 

Maine,  bbl . 1.75 

State  &  W'n.  180  lbs - 2.00 

Jersey,  bbl . 2.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bbl.. 2.50 

Southern,  bbl . 2.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  5 

Beets.  New  Orleans,  bbl.... 2.50 
Carrots,  New  Orleans,  bbl.  .  .2.00 

Celerv.  dozen  .  15 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl.. 2.00 


@4.50 
@4.00 
@3.00 
©  1 5 

@8.00 


@  2.25 
@2.30 
©  2.25 
@2.20 
@2.70 
@2.20 


@  17 
@  15 
©  9 
@  36 


@5.00 
@  3.50 
(a  1 .50 
@2.25 
©  2.25 
©  3  50 
@  3.50 
©  3.00 
(a  8 
@3.00 
@3.00 
©  50 

@3.00 


Cucumbers.  E’s'n.  No.  1 
Eastern,  No.  2,  box.... 

Florida,  basket  . 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed.  ton. 

Domestic,  ton  . 

Cauliflowers.  L.I.,  s't  cut, 

L.  I..  long  cut.  bbl . 

Florida,  basket  . 

Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl.. 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 

Kale.  Norfolk,  bbl . 

Kohirabi.  N.  ()..  100  b'ch'-s.. 

Horseradish.  100  lbs . 

Lettuce.  Eastern,  3-doz.  box. 

Norfolk,  basket  . 

North  Carolina,  basket... 

Florida,  basket  . 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  Conn.,  white. 
Connecticut,  yellow 
Connecticut,  red  .  . 

State  &  W’n.  white. 

State  &  W'n.  yellow 
State  &  W'n,  red  . . 

State  &  W'n.  white. 

Orange  C<>..  yellow. 


'THE  RURAL 
doz. 


bbl 


bag 


crate 
bag.  . 


Orange  Co.,  red.  bag 

Okra.  Forida.  carrier . 

Ovsterpants.  100  bunches... 
Peppers.  Forida.  carrier.  . .  . 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . . 

Peas.  Florida,  basket . 

Roiraine.  N.  O.,  bbl . 

Radishes,  hothouse.  100  bchs 
String  beans.  Fla.,  basket. 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 

Baltimore,  bbl . 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  bbl... 

White,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb. . . 
Florida,  carrier 


Watercress, 


i  -> 

. .  2.00 
.  .  1 .00 
.12.00 
.  .9.00 
bbl. 2. 00 
.  .  .1.00 
...  1 .00 
2.50 
1.00 
35 
3.00 
3  00 
50 
10 
40 
1 .00 
1.00 
10 

2.50 
1.75 

1 .50 
2.00 
1.00 
1 .00 

.  50 
1  50 
1.00 
1.25 
3.00 
75 
75 
1.00 
1.00 
1 .00 
1 .25 
50 
75 
75 
25 
50 
75 
25 
4 
50 
00 


.1 


100  bunches 
LIVE  POULTRY. 


@  1.00 
@3.50 
@  2  00 
©  15.00 
©  12.00 
@3.50 
©  2.00 
@1.50 
@  3.50 
@1.50 
©  60 
©  4.00 
@  5.00 
@  1.25 
©  50 

@  75 

©  2.50 
@  2.00 
©  50 

@  4.50 
@  2.25 
©  2.00 
©  3.00 
@  2.00 
@  1 .50 
@  1  .0(1 
@  2.00 
@  1 .50 
(o  2.25 
@  5.00 
@1.50 
@  — 
©  1 .25 
©  2.50 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@  3.50 
@1.25 
©  1 .00 
@  1.50 
©  2.00 
@1.12 
@  1.50 
@  1 2 
@  2.50 
@  1 .50 


Chickens. 
Fowls  .. 
Roosters 
Tu rkeys 
Ducks 


lb., 


11 


@ 

@ 

@ 

© 

© 

@ 


9% 

11% 

7 

13 

12 

11 


NEW-YORKER  t  , 

S  »'  • 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.50  ©  5.65 

Bulls  . 2.75  @3.80 

Cows  . 1.25  ©13.50 

Milch  cows  with  calves . 25.00  @50.00 

Calves,  veal . 5.00  ©9.75 

Sheep  . . 3.00  @4..*0 

Iaambs  . 6.25  ©7.40 

Hogs  . 4.30  @5.00 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Prime  quality. 

Black  bear . 8.00  @15.00 

Cubs  and  yearlings . 4.00  ©.10.00 

Badger  . . .' .  60  @1.00 

Otter  . 9.00  @18.00 

Beaver,  large  . 6.00  @8.00 

Beaver,  medium  . 4.00  ©5.00 

Beaver,  small  . .2.00  @3.00 

Silver  fox  . 50  00  @500.00 

Cross  fox  . 5.00  ©12.00 

Red  fox  . 1.50  @4.00 

Grey  fox  .  —  @  90 

Fisher  . 6.00  ©’10.00 

Wolf,  prairie  . 1.00  @2.00 

Wolf,  timber  . 2.00  @3.00 

Wolverine . ■. . 5  00  @8.00 

Lvnx  . 5.00  @9.00 

Wild  cat .  50  @1.00 

Civet  cat  .  20  ©’  30 

House  cat,  black .  20  @  30 

House  cat,  colored .  8  @10 

Marten,  dark  . 5.00  @20.00 

Marten,  pale  . 2.50  @8.00 

Skunk,  black  . 1.00  @1.20 

Skunk,  ha'f-striped  .  60  ©  85 

Skunk,  strined  .  30  @  50 

Skunk.'  white  .  15  ©  20 

Raccoon  .  60  ©1.40 

Raccoon,  extra  black  . 1.50  @3.00 

Opossum,  large .  —  @  35 

Opossum  medium  .  —  @  18 

Opossum,  small  .  6  @  8 

Rabbit  .  —  @  1 

Mink  . 2.00  @7.00 

Muskrat,  best,  large .  28  @  30 

Muskrat,  medium  .  24  @,  25 

Muskrat,  small  .  15  @  17 

Muskrat,  kits  .  5  @  6 

Muskrat,  black  .  40  @  45 


16 

17 

15 

16 
14 


12 

15 

13 


12 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


17 

18 
16 
17 
17 


@  It 


@ 

@ 

@ 

© 

© 

@ 


17 

13 
16 

14 
16 

15 
14 


22  ©  23 

17  ©  23 

12  @  14 

18  @  20 

15  @  16 


13 


12 

13 

12 

13 

11 


@  14 
@  14 


Geese  .  19 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys.  Jersey,  Md.  and  Del. 

fancy  .  21  @  22 

Jersey,  Md.  &  Del.  fair  to 

good  . 

State  &  Penn.,  fancy . 

State  &  Penn.,  g'd  to  p'rae 
Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  fey 
Other  W'n,  scalded,  fancy 
Other  W'n.  scalded,  good  to 

prime  . . . 

W'n.  dry-pkd.  young  toms, 

fancy  . 

Poor,  thin  . 

Southwestern,  choice  .... 

Southwestern,  fair  to  good 
Western,  old  hens,  prime.  . 

Western,  old  toms,  prime. 

Western,  old,  fair  to  good. 

Spring  chickens,  broilers 
Phila..  3  to  4  lbs.  pair,  lb. 

Penn.,  3  to  4  lbs.,  pair,  lb. 

Penn.,  poorer  grades  .... 

Western,  dry-picked,  milk- 

fed,  fancy  . 

W'n,  dry-picked,  fancy.... 

Western,  dry-picked,  poor¬ 
er  grades  . 

Other  W'n.  scalded,  fey . . 

Spring  chickens,  roasting 

Philadelphia,  fancy . 

Phila.,  medium  grades.... 

Eastern,  fancy  . 

Eastern,  medium  grades  .  . 

Penn.,  fancy  ....*. . 

Penn.,  poorer  grades  . ;  • 

Western,  dry-picked,  milk- 

fed,  fancy  . 

Western,  dry-picked,  me¬ 
dium  weight  . 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  scalded 

fancy,  large  . 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  scalded 

mixed  weights  . 

Other  Western  scalded, 

average  run  . 

Other  W'n  poorer  grades 
Fowls,  W'n,  dry-pkd.  selected 
W'n.  dry-pkd,  average  best 
W'n.  dry-pkd.  poor  to  tiled 
Ohio&Mich.,  scalded,  choice 
Other  W'n,  scalded  choice 
Western,  scalded,  poor  to 

medium  . 

'  Ducks.  Ohio  and  Mich., 

spring,  choice  . 

Other  Western,  choice. ... 

Other  W'n.  poor  to  fair..  8  @ 

Maryland,  choice  .  13  © 

Geese.  Maryland,  choice .  13  © 

Western,  choice  . .  H  © 

Western,  poor  to  fair. .  8  @ 

Guinea  fowls;  young,  pair..  —  ©  1.00 

Old.  pair  .  50  @  70 

Squabs,  white,  10  lbs.  to  doz. 

dozen .  —  @3.75 

White,  9  lbs.  to  doz .  —  @3.2  > 

White,  8  lbs.  to  doz .  — ■  @3.00 

White,  7  lbs.  to  doz .  —  @2-25 

Mixed,  dozen .  —  @1-75 

Dark,  dozen  .  —  @1.25 

Culls,  dozen .  —  @  50 


@ 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


18 

14 

14 

13 

14 
12 


15  @16 

—  @  11 
11%  @  12 
—  @  11 


10 

9 

12 


© 

© 


_ 

© 

11 

9 

© 

10 

_ 

© 

11 

— 

© 

11 

9 

@ 

10 

12 

@ 

121 

11 

© 

12 

10 

14 

14 

12 

10 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves  .  8 

Hothouse  lambs,  best,  head.  10.00 

Lower  grades  . 5  00 

Pork  . 6.00 

Roasting  pigs,  lb .  10 

GAME. 

Quail,  No.  1.  frozen,  doz - 3.00 

No.  2,  frozen,  doz . 1.50 

Fresh,  average  best,  doz.  .  .3.00 


Plover.  Golden,  frozen 

.  doz. 4.50 

Black,  frozen,  doz.  .  . 

. 3.00 

Grass,  frozen,  doz... 

Snipe,  English,  doz..., 

Woodcock,  pair  . 

. 1.00 

Grouse,  pair  . 

. 3.00 

Partridges,  pair  . 

. 2.00 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas, 

pair.  .2.25 

Redheads,  pair  .... 

. 1.50 

Mallards,  pair  .... 

. 1.00 

Ruddy,  pair  .  50 

’Peal,  blue  wing,  pair .  75 

Teal,  green  wing.  pair....  60 

Common,  pair  . . .  20 

abbit.  Cotton  tail,  pair....  — 
ack  rabbits,  pair .  65 


©  12 
©  '  2.00 
@8.00 
©8.00 
@  U 


@3.25 
(a  2.011 
©  3.25 
©  4.75 
@3.75 
©  3.75 
©  3.50 
Oi  1  25 
@3.50 
©  2.50 
©  3.00 
@2.00 
Ol  1.25 
©  90 

©  1.10 


@ 

@ 

@ 


75 

40 


10% 

9% 


©  12% 


Pruning  to  Dwarf  Trees. — I  was  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Powell's  artie’e  on  dwarf¬ 
ing  apples  trees  by  Summer  pruning.  I  have 
an  orchard  of  500  trees,  set  20  x  30  feet. 
Expect  to  take  out  every  other  trees  when 
they  begin  to  crowd,  hut  want  to  put  that 
time  off  as  long  as  I  can.  Apple  trees  hear 
younger  and  do  not  grow  as  large  as  in  my 
old  home  in  Western  New  York.  These  trees 
are  planted  one  year  and  if  some  of  your 
practical  men  will  tell  how  to  prune  to 
keep  them  as  small  as  possible  it  will 
greatly  benefit  me.  R.  V.  R. 

Mt.  Airy,  Ga. 

Killing  Hen  Life. — On  page  80S  Floyd 
Q.  White  tells  bis  methods  of  “not  having 
body  lice”  on  bis  chickens.  His  method 
is  simple,  hut  somehow  does  not  work  for 
me.  Dusting  hens  with  lice  powder  by 
hand  is  surely  the  meanest  job  one  ever 
struck,  and  I  put  it  off  so  long  that  the 
lice  often  have  a  picnic.  I  keep  dust  baths 
iu  my  houses,  and  have  tried  almost  every¬ 
thing  poultry  paper  writers  tell  about,  the 
latest  being  sifted  soft  coal  ashes,  and  the 
liens  will  not  go  into  it  at  alb  I  would 
like  Mr.  White  to  tell  me  and  other  readers 
how  he  manages  his  dust  baths,  local  ion, 
size,  nature  and  material  used  in  them.  I 
would  like  to  find  a  method  by  which  the 
hens  will  rid  themseves  of  body  lice,  for 
mine  don’t  do  it.  Air.  White  gave  me  a 
method  some  years  ago  how  to  keep  mites 
out  and  I  have  never  been  bothered  since 
witli  them.  If  I  can  get  rid  of  body  lice 
I  will  feel  as  if  the  hardest  problem  lias 
been  solved.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
White  and  others,  their  opinion  of  the  lice 
machines,  especially  the  Lightning.  They 
present  an  expeditious  method  of  dusting 
fowls,  and  the  most  effective  hut  it  seems 
cruel  and  as  if  it  would  injure  the  fowls, 
especially  heavy  on^s. 


Tennessee. 


E.  E.  E. 


Let  us  put  your  name  and  address  on  the  “Deere” 
mailing  list — as  a  Proirossivo  Farmer — and  send  yon 
our  new  practical  FREE  BOOKS. 

You  know  what  the  name  “Deere”  on  a  farm  im¬ 
plement  means — In  highest  quality  of  workmanship, 
materials,  and  latest  Improvements. 

And  you  know  that  you,  like  every  experienced 
man,  ought  to  keep  posted  on  what  the  really  best 
Improvements  are  In  money-saving,  time-saving,  up- 
to-date  farm  machinery.  “Deere”  makesare  Stand¬ 
ard  of  the  World  and  it  will  pay  you  to  keep  posted 
about  them.  Write  us  now  so  we  can  send  you  our 
book  about  our 

Lightest  Draft— Two-Cylinder 

NEW  DEERE 
HAY  LOADER 

Greatest  time  saver  In  haying  time  that  you 
conld  own— most  durable  in  construction  and  ma¬ 
terials — lias  the  latest  and  most  practical  exclusive 
principles  applied  to  loading  hay.  Thoroughly  tested 
outand  proven  entirely  satisfactory  by  the  bestfarm- 
ers  and  hay  growers. 

The  only  loader  that  successfully  handles  the 
lightest  swath  or  heaviest  windrow. 

Handles  Hay  Gently 
Rakes  Cleanly 
Gathers  No  Trash 

Don’t  think  of  buying  an  old  type  “Scratch 
Bar”  hay  loader.  They  are  much  lieavlerdraft  and 
\W-  jam  and  crush  and  Injure  good  buy. 

The  Deere  handles  alfalfa,  or  rlpo 

make  hay  most  prolltably 
In  our  New  Deere  Hay 
Loader  Book  No.  138 

DEERE  & 
MANSUR 
CO. 

Moline, 

III. 


FURS  "HIDES 


10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs, 
Horse  and  Cuttle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  homo. 
Write  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

*book  Hunters’  andTrappers’  Guide 

,Bcst  thing  on  the  subject  over  written. 
Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals.  Leather 
1  bound,  450  pages.  Price  $2.00.  To  Rida 
and  FurShippers,  SI. 25.  Wrltetoday. 
ANDEKSCII  BROS.,  Dept.  112  Minneapolis,  Minn 


w 


E  manufacture  and  sell  direct  the  best  combina¬ 
tion  Hay  and  Stock  Rack  Wagon  Box  made; 
vrite  SPECIALTY  MEG.  CO..  Medina,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Capable  young  or  middle-aged  man 
to  represent  us  in  farming  community  on  good 
proposition;  experience  not  necessary.  Address 
Lock  Box  154,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Homeseekers, 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 

Come  to  Tennessee 

^ w  w  w  “  treme  southern-grown 

produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate;  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H.  F.Smith,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nashville,  (hattanooga  A;  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville,  lenn. 


From  Snow  to 
Southern  Sunshine 

to  fertile  lands  in  a  matchless  climate, 
where  work  may  be  carried  on  throughout 
the  entire  year,  where  pleasure  and  profit 
are  derived  from  a  location  blessed  by  Na¬ 
ture  with  ideal  conditions  so  ueccssary  to 
the  success  of  the  farmer  and  grower. 

Are  You  Battling  Against  the  Elements 
of  a  Frozen  North? 

Tiie  stock  of  farmers  in  our  territory  are 
still  grazing  on  the  hillsides. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  the 
famous  Manatee  section  are  now  gathering 
and  shipping  their  products  to  Northern 
markets,  receiving  the  highest  prices  for 
same  due  to  the  season. 

WHY  NOT  MAKE  A  NEW  YEAR’S  RESOLUTION 
to  give  up  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
your  snow-bound  location  and  come  where 
climatic  conditions  make  life  a  pleasure  the 
year  ’round,  where  lands  are  equally  as  pro¬ 
ductive,  prices  as  good  if  not  better  for  your 
crops,  and  no  long  winters  of  ice  and  snow 
to  contend  with. 

Let  us  show  you  how  easily  it  can  be 
done.  Don't  sacrifice  your  life  any  longer— 
others  are  now  comfortably  located  with  us 
and  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  move,  who 
last  year  were  shut  in  by  the  sleet  and  snow 
of  the  rigorous  North. 

Our  illustrated  literature  will  help  you  and  give 
von  an  idea  of  the  excellent  opportunities  ami  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  Six  Southern  States  tra¬ 
versed  by  our  line  of  road.  This  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request, together  with  t  lie  “Sea boa  rd  M  a  ga- 
zine,”  which  is  prepared  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  parties  contemplating  a  change  of  location. 

A  postal  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

Genkrai.  Industrial  Aokst, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, . 

Portsmouth,  Virginia,  Dept.  18 


MICHIGAN  FARMS. 

Stock,  fruit,  grain  farms,  selling  cheap,  Good 
schools,  ideal  climate.  Write  for  list  No.  a, 

C.  II.  BGNHAM.  Hastings,  Michigan. 

THE  FARM  YOU  WANT. 

Y’ou  can  easily  find  through  "Strout’s  List  19  ’  the 
largest  illustrated  catalog  of  farm  bargains  with 
reliable  information  of  farming  localities  ever  is¬ 
sued;  mailed  free;  5.1)00  improved  money-making 
farms  for  sale  throughout  14  states;  please  write 
to-day  what  state  you  wish  to  know  about;  buyers 
railroad  fare  paid  up  to  1.000  miles.  Dept.  42,  E.  A. 
STROUT  OO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Dl  EAQC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest fom- 
ILlMoL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Blitter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  002  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

SELL  TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS  for  house 
established  1879.  Salary  and  commission.  Good 
pay;  promotion.  Experience  unnecessary.  Address 
C.  A.  Raine  Tobacco  Co-  Box  B27,  Danville,  5  a. 

Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  dtaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cool  and  conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  t  o 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  and  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember,  I  make 
it  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 
—you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  vour  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  1  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  live  years.  Remember, I 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  1  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  5239  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


15,  18,  30  Horse  Power. 


Great  Saving  of  Cost  in  Operating 
... — - - - Gasolene  Engines— a*VVAo"ft1 

Manufactured  solely  by  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  15th  and  Meagber  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS- 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


1907. 


TTY-IE  RURAL  REW-VORRER 
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PUBLISHER’S  [DESK 


Happy  New  Year! 

We  have  no  word  of  complaint  about 
subscription  returns  this  month.  On 
this  date,  the  19th  of  the  month,  the 
records  for  every  day  in  the  month, 
except  one  day,  have  been  ahead  of  any 
record  in  the  office  for  December.  This 
is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  we  ad¬ 
mit  a  -  feeling  of  pride  also.  It  shows 
that  the  fanner,  no  matter  where  he 
lives  or  what  his  condition,  rich  or  poor, 
believes  in  a  square  deal  and  that  they 
arc  ready  to  support  and  encourage  a 
paper  that  favors  no  cliques  or  classes ; 
asks  for  itself  or  the  members  of  its 
staff  no  special  privileges  or  favors  of 
either  a  business  or  political  nature;  and 
knows  no  friend  or  foe  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  it  owes  the  farming  indus¬ 
try,  which  it  assumes  to  support  in 
every  just  cause.  Of  late  there  have 
been  many  queries  seeking  to  account 
for  the  position  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on 
important  questions.  One  man  is  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  that  he  followed  the 
course  of  the  paper  with  great  care  and 
could  see  no  motive  except  possibly  a 
pardonable  desire  for  the  glory  that  is 
usually  rewarded  by  the  public  for  a 
service  in  behalf  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  Possibly  there  is  some  element 
of  this  in  it.  We  are  human.  We 
confess  that  we  like  the  approval  of  our 
people — in  contending  for  truth,  and  de¬ 
cency,  and  honesty.  If  that  be  a  desire 
for  glory  then  we  must  plead  guilty  to 
the  gentle  indictment. 

The  doctor,  the  surgeon,  and  the 
minister  prize  the  good  will  and  appro¬ 
val  of  their  people — call  it  glory  if  you 
will — but  in  their  professional  and  min¬ 
isterial  services  they  are  prompted  by  a 
higher  idea  than  even  the  approval  of 
their  people.  Not  infrequently  they 
brave  the  patient’s  anger  and  ill  will  in 
the  performance  of  their  plain  duty. 
Does  it  never  occur  to  anyone  that 
the  journalist  may  have  ideals  that 
prompt  him  to  perform  a  disagreeable 
duty  in  the  interest  of  his  people  with¬ 
out  consideration  as  to  the  effect  it  may 
have  on  himself  personally?  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  ability  may  be,  without 
such  ideals  the  journalist  is  a  failure; 
no  matter  what  his  limitations  and 
errors  may  be,  if  he  tries  to  live  up  to 
these  ideals  he  must  render  something 
of  a  service  to  the  public. 

Is  the  Globe  Association  of  Chicago,  Ill., 
good  for  what  they  advertise.  They  want 
85  for  a  five  years’  membership,  then 
they  guarantee  to  save  you  from  33  1-3 
to  50  per  cent  on  a  bill  of  merchandise 
ofl  any  kind.  j.  r.  e. 

Ohio. 

We  have  expressed  our  opinion  of 
these  membership  schemes  before.  The 
interest  on  $5  would  be  about  25  or  30 
cents  a  year.  That  is  all  the  advantage 
this  firm  doing  business  on  your  capital 
would  have  over  other  merchants,  who 
invest  their  own  money.  Every  scheme 
of  this  kind  that  we  ever  knew  failed 
before  it  got  very  far,  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  fee  was  lost.  We  can  not  see 
any  use  of  paying  for  the  privilege  of 
buying  from  one  concern  of  limited  re¬ 
sources  when  strong  responsible  houses 
are  glad  to  have  your  trade  without 
extra  fees.  The  claim  that  they  can 
save  you  30  to  50  per  cent,  is  not  true, 
for  the  same  quality  of  goods.  Better 
keep  your  $5  to  pay  for  goods  delivered. 

Since  writing  the  above  tve  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following: 

The  Globe  Association  of  Chicago  threw 
out  such  great  inducements  claiming  to 
give  members  great  benefits.  I  paid  $2.50 
for  membership  and  sent  them  an  order 
for  $10  worth  of  goods.  They  delayed  the 
order  four  nonths  and  when  the  goods 
finally  did  come  they  were  a  poor  lot  worth 
about  one-half  what  I  paid  for  them, 
compared  with  home  store  prices.  I  sent 
them  back  ray  certificate  of  membership 
and  demanded  the  return  of  my  $2.50, 
which  they  refused  to  do.  This,  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  they  promise  to  return 
the  membership  if  the  member  is  dissat¬ 
isfied.  Besides  my  membership  I  am  out 
at  least  $8  on  the  first  order.  j.  p.  f. 

Florida. 

In  reply  to  this  man’s  complaint,  they 
send  a  printed  letter,  which  indicates 
they  have  .more  complaints  than  they 
find  time  to  answer  by  personal  let¬ 
ter.  This  printed  letter  sets  up  a  whole 
lot  of  technical  requirements  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  goods,  requiring  that  the 
member  pay  expressage  both  ways,  and 
that  the  goods  be  returned  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  shipped.  It  would 
require  and  exoerienced  packer  and 
bookkeeper  to  till  all  the  requirements, 
but  it  provides  abundant  opportunities 


for  refusal  to  return  the  money  even  if 
the  goods  were  returned,  charges  prepaid, 
Do  you  feel  like  paying  $5  for  the 
privilege  of  ordering  goods  under  the 
circumstances  ? 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  saw 
a  machine  in  a  building  on  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  in  which  wood  was  put 
in  at  one  end  and  fruit  baskets  came 
out  ready  for  use  at  the  other.  It  was 
really  a  wonderful  machine.  After¬ 
wards  a  factory  was  erected  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  baskets  turned  out  for  use. 
The  Mergenthaler-Horton  Basket  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  was  organized  under  the 
Maine  laws  with  an  authorized  capitali¬ 
zation  of  $10,000,000.  H.  H.  Warner, 
the  patent  medicine  man,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  was  interested  in  the  sale  of  stock 
at  the  time,  and  since  then  one  C.  R. 
Barlow,  treasurer  of  the  company,  seems 
to  have  been  the  leading  spirit.  Re¬ 
cently  the  company  failed  and  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Now  it 
is  reported  that  the  business  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  was  not  run  as  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness,  but  that  baskets  were  sold  for 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  making  them 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  showing 
and  inducing  the  sale  of  stock  in  the 
company.  Barlow  has  disappeared  and 
stockholders  are  clamoring  for  an  ac¬ 
counting.  It  seems  some  one  has  got 
away  with  something  like  $1,000,000  of 
the  investor’s  money.  This  is  a  fair  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  such  things  work.  Before 
the  failure  no  one  could  say  it  was  a 
swindle,  but  now  that  the  facts  are  out 
any  one  can  see  that  it  was.  The  les¬ 
son  is  to  avoid  similar  propositions. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  reliability  of  the  George  Livingston 
Richards  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.?  I  have 
had  some  dealings  with  them  that  have 
not  been  very  satisfactory,  and  their  an¬ 
swers  to  my  letters  are  evasive  to  say  the 
least.  a.  m. 

West  Virginia. 

A  year  ago  these  people  advertised  a 
puzzle,  and  apparently  all  who  answered 
were  told  they  were  entitled  to  a  prize, 
which  was  to  be  awarded  November  30, 
1906.  The  contestant  was  asked  if  she 
were  willing  to  act  as  one  of  three  as  a 
committee  of  award,  provided  traveling 
expenses,  hotel  bills  and  sight-seeing  were 
paid  by  the  company.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  intimated  that  a  dollar  as  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  monthly  magazine  was 
desired;  but  she  was  finally  again  cau¬ 
tioned  to  be  sure  and  say  if  she  would 
be  willing  to  accept  if  chosen  to  act 
on  committee.  Of  course  it  was  an 
alluring  proposition  and  possibly  a  bit 
flattering  to  those  who  did  not  notice 
that  the.  letter  was  a  printed  one  in 
imitation  of  typewriting,  and  without 
any  doubt  sent  to  every  one  who  solved 
the  very  simple  puzzle.  Anyway  it  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  dollars  went 
forward.  December  1st  they  sent  out 
another  letter,  informing  the  prize  win¬ 
ner  that  the  prizes  would  not  be  sent 
out  until  after  December  16,  and  again 
appealing  to  the  correspondent  to  write 
a  personal  letter  and  state  if  she  would 
serve  if  called  upon  to  award  the  prizes. 
Another  object  of  this  letter  was  to 
give  the  prize  winner  an  opportunity 
to  buy  stock  in  the  company,  which 
stock  Avould  draw  a  25  per  cent,  dividend 
before  the  last  day  of  June,  1907.  This 
letter  again  closed  with  the  ardent  ap¬ 
peal  to  be  advised  if  the  fortunate  prize 
winner  would  consent  to  have  her  ex¬ 
penses  paid  to  Boston  as  a  member  of 
the  awards  committee.  This  was  the 
last  heard  until  March,  when  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  she  was  advised  that  owing 
to  Mr.  Richards’  absence  in  Europe  the 
committee  could  not  be  selected  until 
his  return.  On  October  31  we  were 
advised  that  Mr.  Richards  was  still  in 
Europe  but  that  the  prizes  would  be 
awarded  on  his  return.  We  do  not 
know  what  this  puzzle  was.  The  above 
facts  are  about  all  we  do  know  about 
it.  Any  one  may  form  his  own  conclu¬ 
sion  in  reference  to  it.  We  can  say, 
however,  that  every  puzzle  or  rebus 
scheme  that  we  have  examined  had  a 
great  big  element  of  fake  in  it. 

I  enclose  81  for  a  neighbor — name  en¬ 
closed.  Although  I  am  not  a  cattle  man 
your  A.  J.  C.  C.  fight  has  interested  me 
immensely,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased 
at  your  persistence,  which  is  sure  to  be 
eventually  rewarded.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  can  have  afforded  to  let 
the  matter  run  so  long  without  investi¬ 
gation.  I  should  certainly  be  afraid  to 
buy  any  registered  Jerseys  without  pre¬ 
viously  consulting  you.  Accept  my  con¬ 
gratulations  in  the  matter.  e.  o.  c. 

New  York. 

This  good  friend  expresses  a  senti¬ 
ment  that  is  growing.  •  The  R.  N.-Y. 
never  did  and  never  can  pose  as  the 
organ  of  any  one  breed  of  cattle  or  of 
any  one  other  industry.  It  can  not  be 
the  organ  of  anything;  but  no  less  than 
a  half  dozen  farmers  have  asked  us 
within  a  month  to  direct  them  to  an 
honest  and  reliable  breeder  of  Jersey 
cattle.  We  have  been  glad  to  do  so. 


There  are  just  as  many  honest  breeders 
as  there  ever  was.  All  we  need  is  to 
weed  out  the  dishonest  ones,  and  no 
class  are  more  anxious  just  now  to  do 
this  than  Jersey  breeders. 

The  time  to  renew  my  subscription  has 
arrived  and  I  do  so  with  pleasure.  I  do 
rot  spend  a  dollar  for  any  publication  as 
cheerfully  as  I  do  for  the  Rural.  There's 
a  reason  for  It.  1  get  big  dividends  on 
that  investment.  While  I  appreciate  the 
big  things  you  are  doing — and  they  are 
many — I  get  direct  returns  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones.  For  example :  I  had  a  barrel 
of  vinegar  (hat  turned  black  and  was  ap¬ 
parently  useless.  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  skim-milk  stirred  in  the  vinegar 
would  clarify  it.  Experiment  was  tried. 
The  result  was  a  better  and  clearer 
vinegar  than  before  it  turned  black.  That 
one  obscure  little  paragraph  was  worth  to 
me  several  year’s  subscription  cost.  I  find 
so  many  practical  and  helpful  things  that 
It  keeps  me  interested,  to  say  nothing 
about  l  he  editorial  page  and  the  other 
departments.  In  the  near  future  I  hope 
to  send  a  few  yearly  subscriptions.  In  the 
meantime  you  have  my  hearty  appreciation 
and  good  will  and  best  wishes  for  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  and  growth  and  useful¬ 
ness.  av.  it.  ai. 

Connecticut. 

Do  you  share  the  sentiments  of  the 
above  friend?  If  so,  we  want  one  con¬ 
sideration  this  week.  You  knoav  we 
are  always  anxious  about  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  record  for  the  first  business  day 
of  the  new  year.  We  had  a  big  day 
this  year.  We  want,  at  least,  to  equal  it 
the  2d  of  next  January.  Get  your  re¬ 
newal  in  the  mail  the  last  days  of  the 
month,  if  not  before,  and  help  make 
the  first  day  of  1908  a  record-breaker. 

J-  J.  d. 


BONNIE  BRAE  Special  Bargains  in  Pekin 
^  _  1  mcks  tor  October  and  No- 

POULTRY  FARlYl  vember.  Mated  pens  of  five 
..  ,  ,,  ..  ,,  dneks  and  drake  $8.00,  two 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  pens  $15.00,  selected  breed¬ 
ers  or  matured  young  ones. 
Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  1,000 
pullets  for  sale.  Cockerels  in  any  number.  Sixty-five 
ribbons  and  two  silver  cups  at  the  last  Poughkeepsie. 
Danbury,  Walden  and  .Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows,  Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Ocdalogne  Free. 


WOODLANDS  FARM. 


Record  Laying  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  FARM. 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Witli  utility  and  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 
still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and 
will  sell  at  last  year’s  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

We  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accepted  order 


R.l.  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  W.  LEGHORNS 
W.  WYANDOTTES,  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Maplei.ing  Poultry  Yards,  Box  20,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CA|  C-Fifty  pairsPlymouth  Rock  Pigeons 
lUn  unLL  and  120  Nappies.  Four  White  Hol¬ 
land  Turkeys,  weight,  75  pounds. 

H.  P.  DEMAREST.  -  -  Warwick,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  mos.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 


PDIII  TRYMEM-Seml  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
lUULI  n  I  ItlLll  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  M  arietta,  Pa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


A  CHOICE  LOT 


of  Single  Comb  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton  and  Rose  Comb  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Saratoga  Co.,  New  \ork. 


FARMERS  AND  POULTRY  MEN 

I  your  Hens  will  lay  more  eggs 

during  cold  weather  if  you  give 
them  plenty  of  drink.  Our  auto¬ 
matic  self-heating  poultry  foun¬ 
tain  keeps  the  water  clean  and 
free  from  chill  night  and  day  and 
is  always  ready  for  the  fowls  to 
drink.  The  heating  arrangement 
is  safe  and  uses  about  1  quart  of 
oil  a  week.  Price  of  1  two-gallon 
automatic  galvanized  tank  and  1 
galvanized  hot,  air  heater  all  com¬ 
plete,  with  full  directions,  $1.75. 
Write  today  for  Circular  B. 

The  C.  A.  S.  Forge  Works,  Saranac,  51  leh. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self  -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  H.  STAIIL,  Quincy,  Ill 


^EOEkteTcoI 

QUINCY,  ILL 


INCUBATOR  WHYS 


Our  new  book  tell  ing"Whys” 
of  poultry  profits  and  why 
our  incubator  Is  uniformly 
successful,  will  be  sent  you 
free  on  request.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  our  machines. 


POULTRY 

SUPPLIES, 


|  We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs. 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice  1 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  catalog  be- 1 
fore  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’sFre< 
United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  G.  26-28  Vesey  St,  New  York  City, 


KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Fine  large  cockerels  at  $2.00  each,  three  for  $5,00. 
Also  choice  M.  Pekin  Drakes  at  same  price.  Sat 
isfaction  guaranteed  to  everyjpurehaser. 

|  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


300  Selected  Cockerels.  Fine  show  birds  and  breed¬ 
ers.  All  stock  sold  on  approval,  $2  to  $50  each. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  REDS-A  few  cocks  and 
cockerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at$2to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


DAQDCn  QnPVQ  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds, 
DArtnCU  nUurvO)  Toulouse  Geese;  bred  to  lay 
strains;  at  one-half  price.  Collie  Pups  the  intelligent 
kind,  females  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COR  SALE,— 25  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets,  and 
r  2  young  Roosters.  For  laying,  size,  breeding  and 
quality,  none  better.  35  pullets  and  7  hens  laid  in 
November  549  eggs.  First  17  days  in  December  426 
eggs-  Price,  $2.00  per  head.  G.  O.  WILLSON^ 
Sussex,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey. 


Quarter  (WILD)  and  Cull  btoek  Bronze  Turkeys, 
mated.  1’oaitively  not  related.  Toulouse  Geese,  Peking,  and 
Wyandottes.  Catalogue.  BERT.  McOONXELL,  l.ieonier,  Ind. 


STURTEVANT  ROUP  CURE  (’anker  etc.  Sample 

free.  Write  THEK.C.  STl  RTEV.t.Vr  00.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


REST  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  PEKIN  DUCKS.  White 
u  Holland  TurkeyB,  Pearl  Guineas  and  White  Wyandotte 
Cockerels  for  sale.  E.  SCH1EBKK,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


HEN’S  TEETH  AND  EGGS  ARE  SCARCE.— Feed 
Mikasltel-Silica  Poultry  Grit, Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Send  50c.  for  100  pound  bag.  or  ask  your  feed  dealer. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


0ULTRY  &  PIGEON 


L.  ■ 


P 

|  SU* 

I  for  every  need  in  our  lino  including  famous 

I  KEYSTONE  FOODS.  Prices  right.  ' 
I  Send  for  Booklet  and  Souvenir— FREE. 

I  TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dept.  M,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Real  profits 

Proved  in  Poultry 

Guaranteed  best  hatcher  Is  Cyphers 

Incubator  proved  so  by  beginners,  ex¬ 
perts  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations.  Write  to  prove  it  by  our 

212-page  Book,  111  nitrates  what 
r  HE.E.  others  are  doing  towards  making 
■  Poultry  Pay  Big  Profits.  Monej-Bsok  Guarantee. 


YOU  W\NT  EGGS 


LATEST  MODEL 
BONE  CUTTER 


10  Pays  Free  Trial. 


Lots  of  them,  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut,  rich  In  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  Get  twice 
the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

No  money  in 
advance. 

Makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and  rapid.  Try  It  and  see.  Open  hopper,  automatic  feed.  CntM 
all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t  buy  until  you  try  it.  Cat’lgfree, 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mass.' 


MANN’S 


for  complete  illustrated  book  No.  159. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO, 

Bellows  Falls.  Vermont 


D4D 


December  28 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have 
the  chance : 

JOTIIAM  1’.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FA XCIIER .. Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
S.  P.  FRANC  HOT _ Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

•SANFORD  \Y.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

W.M.  .1  TELLY . Corning.  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn.  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE... East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


SOME  CHICKEN  QUESTIONS. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  early  it  is 
wise  to  start  an  incubator,  is  March  any 
too  early,  provided  you  can  get  good  fer¬ 
tile  eggs,  and  have  a  good  place  for  a 
brooder?  Will  leghorn  pullets  hatched  in 
March  begin  to  lay  earlier  than  those 
hatched  in  May?  I  have  been  told  that 
the  very  early  ones  moult  in  Hie  Fall  and 
stop  laying,  if  they  have  begun,  thus  being 
no  better  than  later  ones  for  Fall  laying. 
Is  that  true?  I  understand  chicks  just 
hatched  are  worth  10  cents.  How  much 
are  they  worth  at  two,  four  and  six  weeks? 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  a.  w.  o. 

This  is  a  matter  that  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  largely  by  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  generally  safe  to  start  as 
soon  as  good  fertile  eggs  can  be  secured 
at  a  reasonable  price.  I  find  the  best 
way  is  to  start  the  incubators  about 
March  10  in  this  latitude.  This  will 
bring  your  first  hatch  off  April  1,  and 
give  you  time  to  get  another  batch  off 
in  April,  and  the  third  before  May  15. 

1  do  not  believe  in  hatching  any  later 
than  this,  and  I  have  found  t bat  chicks 
hatched  earlier  require  much  extra  care 
in  cold  weather;  eggs,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
hatch  as  well;  their  cost  is  greater  and 
there  is  more  mortality  among  the 
chicks,  making  it  undesirable  to  hatch 
them  in  very  cold  weather  except  for  a 
special  purpose.  What  1  have  said  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  small  breeds  (Mediterranean 
class),  as  they  are  generally  raised  for 
laying  and  breeding  purposes,  while  the 
larger  breeds  should  be  hatched  about 
two  weeks  earlier.  March  pullets  which 
have  been  carefully  raised  from  the 
start  should  lay  at  the  same  age  as  those 
hatched  in  May,  provided  they  have  ! 
equally  good  care.  If,  however,  the  older 
chickens  are  allowed  to  run  with  the 
young  ones,  jostling  and  robbing  them 
of  their  feed,  certainly  the  March  pul¬ 
lets  will  lay  at  an  earlier  age  than  those 
hatched  later  in  the  season.  I  believe 
that  money  can  be  made  selling  early 
hatched  baby  chicks.  Of  course  the 
questions  of  cost  and  market  value  will 
have  to  be  considered  by  each  man  sepa¬ 
rately,  as  applied  to  his  particular  facil¬ 
ities  and  conditions.  c.  s.  gkeene. 

SORGHUM  AS  STOCK  FEED. 

We  have  been  experimenting  with  sor¬ 
ghum  as  stock  feed  for  30  years:  have  tried 
various  v.avs  of  raising,  handling,  saving 
and  feeding  it.  We  now  drill  it  moderately 
thick  ia  rows  SV-1>  feet  apart,  on  land  a  lit¬ 
tle  thin  or  tired  for  corn.  Plant  as  soon  as 
the  ground  gets  dry  and  warm,  cover  light¬ 
ly.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  sprouting  dou¬ 
ble-harrow  :  keep  at  it:  regardless  of  the 
rows  until  every  green  thing  on  the  surface  ; 
is  obliterated,  and  a  fine  seed  bed  made  of 
the  surface.  Then  as  soon  as  it  is  up  so 
you  can  follow  the  rows  cultivate  very 
lightly  with  small  light  harrow  or  spike¬ 
toothed  cultivator ;  continue  this  light  cul¬ 
ture  every  week  or  after  every  heavy  rain 
as  long  as  you  can  get  through  it.  or  until 
it  begins  to  think  about  heading.  Cut  by 
hand  with  a  drag  knife  and  set  in  straight 
small  shocks  without  binding,  but  tie  the  , 
shocks  securely. 

Put  under  cover  or  feed  out  any  shock, 
that  twists  down.  Haul  all  to  cover  the 
week  before  Thanksgiving.  Cut  the  seed 
off  with  a  corn  knife  before  packing  and 
store  separately.  Keep  the  stalks  straight 
and  even  at  the  butts,  and  set  them  in  small 
arm  loads  straight  as  possible  against  the 
wall  or  around  a  post.  When  this  fodder 
begins  to  sag  from  an  almost  perpendicular 
position  raise  small  arm  loads  breast  high, 
catch  the  butts  in  the  leaning  stalks  until 
all  is  brought  to  an  upright  position  again.  | 


THE  RURAL 

Sorghum  put  under  cover  in  this  way  will 
keep  through  Winter  and  Summer,  and  cut 
or  fed  whole  is  always  acceptable  to  all 
kinds  of  stock.  Bulked  horizontally  it  be¬ 
comes  in  condition  like  tobacco;  blackens, 
n  olds  and  rots.  Set  up  with  the  seed  on 
the  rats  mice  and  chickens  work  through  it 
and  destroy  its  delightful  fragrance. 

Kentucky.  J.  a.  >ic  kee. 

Suggestions  Foit  Cow  Rations.  —  I 
notice  that  others  are  asking  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  milch  cows.  I  am  feeding 
bran,  gluten  meal  good  hay  about  half 
clover,  and  roots,  potatoes,  beets,  carrots. 
Price  of  feed  here:  Gluten,  $1.(50  per 
cwt. ;  cottonseed  meal,  $1.65;  bran.  $1.50; 
meal.  $1.45.  Now,  what  shall  I  feed  and 
how  much  per  cow  to  make  the  most  but¬ 
ter  at  the  least  cost.  w.  u  h. 

Gluten  at  $1.(50  is  more  expensive  in 
a  butter  ration  (ban  cottonseed  meal  at 
$1.(55  per  hundred.  If  you  have  one  of 
the  best,  brands  of  gluten  meal  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  as  great  as  it  is  between  the 
numerous  brands  of  gluten  feeds  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  As  Hie  best  quality  of 
gluten  meal  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  you 
probably  refer  to  gluten  feed  as  “gluten.” 
In  this  as  in  every  case  of  giving  advice 
in  regard  to  feeding  it  must  be  understood 
that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down  to  go  by,  but  we  can  always  give  a 
scientifically  balanced  ration  that  will  be 
suitable  for  a  1,000-pound  cow  in  full 
flow  of  milk  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
although  it  must  lie  changed  occasionally 
if  conditions  require  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
cow  is  inclined  to  lie  constipated  she 
should  receive  more  laxative  food.  like 
ensilage,  roots  or  oil  meal  and  vice  versa. 
Some  cows,  too,  require  more  food  than 
'others  and  must  be  fed  accordingly  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  You  can 
feed  hay,  15  pounds,  mangels  20  pounds, 
cottonseed  meal  two  pounds,  wheat  bran 
four  pounds  and  corn  meal  four  pounds. 
This  ration  is  for  one  cow  eacli  day  or  in 
this  proportion,  varying  the  quantity  to 
suit  your  cows.  It  is  never  safe  to  feed 
cottonseed  meal  to  cows  within  three 
months  of  calving  or  for  about  four  weeks 
subsequent,  and  any  change  of  food  shou'd 
he  made  gradually  to  avoid  the  evil  results 
that  are  always  liable  to  follow  a  sudden 
change  especially  when  a  cow  is  fed  about 
up  to  her  maximum  capacity.  If  pota¬ 
toes  or  carrots  are  used  in  the  ration  of 
course  the  quantity  should  be  diminished. 
This  ration  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  one 
part  protein  lo  al>out  5.4  carbohydrates 
which  is  very  near  the  standard.  When  it 
comes  to  paying  $2.8  to  $33  per  ton  for 
feed  it  is  practically  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  and  butter  cheaply.  If  you  are 
located  so  that  you  can  grow  Alfalfa, 
that  will  help  reduce  the  cost  of  feeding. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  you  make  ar¬ 
rangements  io  use  ensilage  if  you  have 
cows  enough  to  make  it  pay.  Another 
cheap  feed  is  brewer’s  grains,  either  dry  or 
wet,  when  they  can  lie  procured  without 
too  much  trouble.  c.  s.  G. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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DON’T  MIX 
SALT  ONLY 


SALT  AND  FEED 

when  taste  craves.  Place  Compressed  Pure-Salt 
Bricks  in  reach,  animals  take  as  they  want,  always 
enough,  never  too  much.  Pure  refined  salt,  no  im¬ 
purities.  Convenient  aud  cheap.  Write  for  booket. 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO., 
Station  C,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 

AS  fine  herds  of  GUERNSEY  and  RED 
POLLED  CATTLE  as  any  in  the  great  State 
of  Penn.  atUniondaie  Stock  Farm;  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  for  sale;  the  best  red  polled  bull  I  ever  knew; 
dark  red.  kind,  and  perfect  in  everyway,  for  sale, 
3  yrs.  old;  also  fine  3  yr.  old  Guernsey  bull  from 
advanced  registry  sire,  for  sale. 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Prop.,  Uniondale,  Susq.Co.,Pa. 

The  Homestead  Herd  of  Polanu  Chinas:  25  sows 
bred  to  West  Ya.  State  Fair  Winner;  Fall  Pig 
cheap.  E.  L.  HINERMAN,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

PAR  C  II I  C— Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of 
lUil  wMLk  both  sexes,  also  a  fine  lot  of 
Dorset  Rams  ready  for  breeding.  Address 
HEARTS  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York. 

A  2  to  3  Mos.  Old  Pig,  Express  Paid, 

in  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time. 

You  invest  no  money.  Send  for  particulars  at  once.  Address 

Penn  a.  Berkshire  Company,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  Y’ork. 

FOR  S  ALE““Re§‘isterec*  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  BOARS;  Sows  bred. 

WM.  R.  PALMER,  Jewett  City,  Conn. 

MERINO,  TUNIS  and  SUFFOLK  SHEEP; 

Aberdeen  Angus  young  stock,  and  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburg  Fowls.  Address 
AUSTIN  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  New  York. 

HACKNEY  STALLIONS!  all  ages.  Includes  N. 

Y.  Champion  and  right  at  home.  Prices  one-half 
what  others  ask.  R.  P.  Stericker,  West  Orange, N.J. 

Jacks.  Jennetts,  Saddle  Horses, 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Stallions, 

Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  We  are  the  largest 
Breeders  a  n  d  Importers  of 
Jacks  in  America,  and  have  a 
large  stock  of  Saddle  Stallions 
and  Mares,  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Stallions. 

Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder, 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
BRANCH  BARN  ;  Creonvillo,  Texas. 


THE  LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  Importers  and  Breeders  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  Have  imported 
in  the  last  eighteen  weeks  over  500  head  of  stallions  and  a 
large  number  of  mares  of  the  three  breeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  prizes  in  1007  at  the  leading  state 
fairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  other  importers  combined. 

Our  horses  are  all  from  throe  to  five  years  of  age  and  we 
deliver  ail  horses  that  we  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

j.  CROUCH  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Headed  bv  our  famous  herd  mill  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  wlcsc  dam,  YinhaSd’s  Pledue  (  lothilde  sold  for  $6000,  lrns  A.R.O- 
record  of  Ci:i.9  lbs.  milk,  30.38  lbs.  butter  in  7  dais,  2629.3  lbs.  milk,  121.34  lbs  butter  in  30  days,  100.3  lbs.  milk  in  1  day. 
His  sire's  dam  Katv  Spofford  Corona  holds  World's  eliampimi  .1 1 .  3  ;  ear  old  record  of  690.63  lbs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  In  7  days. 
Write  us  your  needs  In  llnlstelns  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  either  secures  an  honest  and  saiisfactory  deal.) 


E.  II.  KNAJ 


&  SON. 


Route  I.  FA  151  US.  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDKX  FEED’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
tfsi  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
(laughters  of  Eminent  2d.  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stoekwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  JERSEY  BULLS. 

CHRISTMAS  OFFERING. 

Special  low  prices  on  a  few  bull  calves  for  30  days. 
Two  of  the  5  yearly  authenticated  World’s 
Records  are  held  by  cows  bred  at  Hood  Farm. 

These  young  bulls  carry  the  blood  of  our  great 
herd  bulls,  are  out  of  great  cows  and  are  unexcelled 
to  improve  registered  or  grade  herds. 

An  Exceptional  Opportunity.  Write  now,  men¬ 
tioning  this  paper. 

HOOD  FARM  -  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


R 


EGISTKHED  Jersey  Cows.  Heifers  and  Bulls 
for  sale.  Also,  Chester  White  Pigs  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.  Scotch  Collies,  brood 
bitches  and  spayed  females  and  puppies;  R.  and  S. 
C.  Bf.  Orpingtons  and  other  leading  varieties:  large 
M.  B.  Turkeys.  D.  J.  KENEPP,  McYeytown.  Pa. 

FOR  QAI  C— Registered  Jersey  Calves:  will  ex- 
lUn  OHLL  Change  a  few  pairs  for  registered 
Berkshires,  Durocs,  or  Tamworth.  Can  use  some 
purebred  poultry  if  of  high  quality. 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesvilie,  Ohio. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

OHIO  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  -  Cortland,  New  York. 


on. hand.  >1.  I. 


'attle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
BEX IIA.M,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSH1RES,  DU= 
ROC= JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for 
service  and  a  splendid  bunch  of  young  sows.  Also 
young  pigs.  They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific, 
early  maturing  kind  for  which  the 

KALORAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 

STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

ll/r  nCCCD-6  Spring  Gilts,  4  Yearling 
yWr  1 1  r  r  r  K  Sows  and  4  Full  Age  Sows. 

*'  u  U  I  I  1.1 1  kre(j  t,,  choice  hoars  for  Feb, 
and  March  farrowing.  Also  offers  full  age  boars 
at  low  price.  Will  sell  one  yearling  son  of  Master¬ 
piece  77000,  and  one  fall  boar  by  Longfellow  Premier 
Pitts  89100.  For  choice  summer  and  fall  pigs  write  to 
RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumausburg,  N.  Y. 

Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

'  Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are 
offering  some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  several  heifers  past  two  years  old,  due  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals.  Also 
a  fine  yearling  bull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  hull  calves  which  will  be  ready  for  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  lie  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  be  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 
JOHN  McLENNAN,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  . 

BULL  CALVES*""  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  Ail  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  lid’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  NERD  OF 

HOLST  KIN- PRUSSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  sonic  nicely  bred  Bn,l,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  X.  J. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  sbWVBk  Chester 
White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs; 

Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of  Poultry.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular  ami  prices,  Come  see  my 
stock  and  select  for  yourself. 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


FOlt  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein-Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves  sired  by  Pontiac  Chiron  No.  39423 
one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld  DeKol  and 
whose  dam  and  sisters  have  large  and  increasing 
records.  Write  W.  W .  CHENEY,  Manlius, N.Y  . 

I  AIIDC1  C  ARM -JERSEY  CATTLE  ONLY!  Do  not 
LAUnCL  I  MfilVl  Jisic  us  what  we  have  for  sale  but 
tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell  you 
something  different.  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AV0lk 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 
\Y.  1’.  SCHANCE,  Avon,  New  York. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASI 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT 
CtreuUr.  Free.  3.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCK  PORT.  N.Y 


in  in  at  acti  active  yntes.  ■  %/  p  ■■  ini  inx1  n 

j.  g.&j.l.  stacey,  Geneva,  n.y.  Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 


REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS,  all  ages;  10  Shrop  Ewes, 
$150;  10  Shrop  Ewes,  $250:  10  Ewe  Lambs,  $115. 
All  reg.  CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville.  N.Y 

ENGLISH  BERKSHIRE  PIES,  2  lo  *  mos., $3.00  up:  3  Shropshire 
Ewes  and  1  lfam.  Cottle  Puppies  aud  Bred  Bitches, sable 
and  while.  Also  While  Holland  Turkeys.  Slock  guaranteed. 
Low  prices.  XV.  A.  LOl'HKRS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING 'Si,.  S"osi 

of  age.  and  fall  pigs.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  -  -  Gettysburg,  Penn. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Spring  far¬ 
row:  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater,  New  York. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005.  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  sou  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cochrauville,Pa 


Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  Flainsboro,  N.  J. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow ; 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  with  pedigree,  Brood  sows$25 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pbarsalia,  N.  Y. 

FHF^sHIPF^  the  new  york 

VIIL01111\L^  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy : prolific : strong  fine  boned ; quick  growers  anil 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University, Ithaca. N.Y. 

nriiOO  JERSEYS,  Pure  bred,  pedigree  papers  furnished:  never 
a  dissatisfied  customer:  pics  3  months  old,  not  akin, 
$6.00  and  $8.00.  J.  \V.  CWMMIKLL,  Fairpoiut,  Ohio. 

PRICED  TO  SELL-DUROC  JERSEYS 

Three  Spring  Boars;  some  nice  Sows  bred;  Fall 
Pigs,  the  best  lot  we  ever  raised;  choice  Collie 
Dogs  all  ages.  Address 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W .  Va. 


IPs 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Bed 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Ruv  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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HORSE  WITH  NOSE  BLEED. 

I  have  a  horse  that  began  bleeding  at  the 
nose  last  May,  and  bled  on  and  off  for 
six  weeks.  Matter  now  runs  from  the 
nose.  What  should  I  do  for  him. 

South  Dakota.  •  j.  m,  f. 

In  such  a  case  the  first  step  should  be 
to  have  the  horse  examined  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  or  State  veterinarian,  as  such  bleed¬ 
ing  often  is  a  symptom  of  glanders,  and 
that  is  more  to  be  suspected  now  that 
the  discharge  has  become  thick  and 
chronic.  It  might  he  due  to  nasal 
catarrh  or  to  the  presence  of  a  polypus 
in  the  nostril,  or  a  diseased  tooth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  but  we  do  not  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  prescribing  where  -a  personal  ex¬ 
amination  is  necessary,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  disease  may 
be  contagious  and  necessitating  destruc¬ 
tion  according  to  State  law. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

LENGTH  OF  COW  STALLS. 

IIow  long  should  a  cow  stall  be?  I  have 
built  a  barn,  but  I  am  not  experienced 
enough  to  know  the  length  the  stalls  ought 
to  be.  I  believe  that  mine  are  too  short; 
they  are  four  feet  eight  inches  in  length. 

I  have  had  some  argument  about  it,  but 
from  people  who  do  not  know  any  more 
than  I  do.  tv,  k. 

Minnesota. 

I  he  length  of  your  cow  stalls  should 
depend  entirely  on  the  size  of  you r 
cows.  For  Jerseys  of  the  ordinary  size 
52  inches  from  the  stanchion  to  the  gut¬ 
ter  is  about  right,  while  Holsteins  and 
other  large  breeds  require  a  longer  stall, 
but  few  cows  are  too  large  for  a  stall 
56  inches  long.  C.  S.  G. 

TROUBLE  WITH  CHURNING. 

We  are  having  trouble  in  churning,  as 
it  now  takes  from  one  to  three  hours  for 
butter  to  come.  We  have  always  used  an 
old  Rasher  churn.  One  cow  was  fresh  late 
this  Summer,  and  the  other  two  will  he 
in  December  and  January.  We  salt  our 
butter  when  we  work  it.  We  used  to  get 
it  in  half  an  hour,  and  never  over  an  hour 
before.  We  are  putting  the  cows  in  the 
barn  now  on  clover  bay  and  carrots.  We 
feed  them  salt  on  the  carrots.  Can  you  .ell 
why  it  takes  so  long  to  churn?  w.  r,.  h. 

Niles,  Mich. 

As  you  do  not  state  all  the  conditions 
you  are  working  under  in  making  butter 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  where 
your  trouble  lies  in  churning.  However, 
a  few  suggestions  will  no  doubt  aid  you 
in  locating  and  remedying  the  difficulty. 
As  you  have  one  fresh  cow  late  in 


85  or  90  degrees  should  be  added  occa¬ 
sionally,  which  will  aid  the  butter  in 

gathering.  c.  s.  greene. 

PRICE  FOR  BUTTER  FAT. 

When  a  creamery  company  have  their 
butter  engaged  at  28  cents  a  pound  for  a 
year,  what  should  they  pay  the  farmer  per 
pound  for  butter  fat,  the  farmer  getting  the 
separated  milk?  What  is  the  just  com¬ 

pensation,  and  what  is  done  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country? 

If  the  28  cents  per  pound  is  net  at 

creamery  butter  fat  should  be  about  30 

cents,  although  some  creameries  claim  all 
the  overrun.  The  cost  of  marketing — i.  e., 
drawing  to  station,  freight  bills,  commis¬ 
sion.  tubs  or  boxes,  depends  a  good  deal 
on  the  location  of  creamery  and  market 
supplied.  T.ast  year  the  butter  from  our 
creamery  was  all  put  in  prints  and  taken 
at  tile  creamery,  boxes  returned.  Is  a  flat 
rate  by  the  year  good  business?  Will  it  not 
tend  to  give  Summer  milk  when  butter  is 
low  and  cost  of  milk  production  low?  Win¬ 
ter  milk  is  higher  in  cost  and  is  worth  a 
good  deal  more  when  you  get  it.  For  the 
past  year  our  creamery  has  paid  for  butter 
fat  as  follows :  December,  1906,  34% 
cents;  January,  1907,  33%  cents;  Febru¬ 
ary,  33%  cents;  March,  33  cents;  April, 
30  cents;  May,  26  cents.  June,  29%  cents; 
July,  27%  cents;  August,  28%  cents;  Sep¬ 
tember,  32  cents;  October,  33  cents;  No¬ 
vember,  34*%  cents. 

Vermont.  g.  m.  hazard. 


RAISING  A  CALF. 

I  don’t  see  why  a  better  calf  can  be 
raised  at  one  time  than  another,  provided 
it  is  properly  fed.  However,  if  the  Spring 
calf  is  to  be  turned  out  for  the  flies  to  feast 
on  all  Summer  the  odds  are  somewhat  in 
favor  of  the  one  born  after  the  flies  are 
gone  in  the  Fall.  I  prefer  to  raise  a  calf 
when  I  get  one  I  wish  to  raise,  regardless 
of  season.  Perhaps  a  Fall  calf  can  be  raised 
a  little  cheaper  than  a  Spring  one,  as  they 
have  to  be  fed  about,  so  long  anyway,  and 
if  dropped  in  the  Fall  are  about  ready  for 
pasture  in  the  Spring,  while,  if  dropped  in 
the  Spring,  when  old  enough  for  pasture 
we  are  at  the  beginning  of  another  feeding 
season,  so  will  have  to  feed  all  through  the 
first  year  of  its  life.  As  to  method  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  calf  intended  for  a  dairy  cow.  I  feed 
its  mother’s  milk  the  first  week,  gradually 
substituting  fresh  separator  milk,  so  as  to 
have  it  on  a  full  ration  of  skim-milk  when 
two  weeks  of  age.  A  little  good  hay  will 
soon  be  eaten,  also  a  few  dry  oats,  which 
should  be  increased  in  quantity  so  as  to  keep  | 
the  animal  in  a  good  thrifty  condition.  A  < 
little  oil  meal  jelly  may  be  added  to  the 
milk,  but  I  prefer  the  oats  as  soon  as  they 
will  be  eaten.  I  don’t  think  there  is  much 
danger  of  a  calf  getting  too  fat  if  fed  a  good  . 
muscle  and  bone-making  ration. 

Pennsylvania.  george  c.  wii.cox. 


Summer  your  milk  should  be  of  good 
quality,  so  your  trouble  must  be  in  the 
treatment  of  your  cream  before  or  dur¬ 
ing  churning.  It  may  be  that  you  are 
keeping  the  cream  too  long  or  at  an 
improper  temperature.  With  a  small 
dairy  a  person  naturally  keeps  the  cream 
longer  to  get  enough  for  a  churning. 
The  cream  should  never  be  kept  more 
than  two  or  three  days  at  a  temperature 
of  about  50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
never  mix  warm  cream  with  cold.  From 
12  to  24  hours  before  churning  the 
cream  should  be  warmed  to  about  70  de¬ 
grees,  and  churned  when  at  the  proper 
stage  of  fermentation,  or  when  it  is 
“ripe.”  The  temperature  of  the  cream- 
for  churning  varies  considerably  with 
the  season  of  the  year  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cows  and  feed.  Cream  from 
cows  that  are  far  advanced  in  the  j 
period  of  lactation,  especially  during  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter  months,  is  always 
more  difficult  to  churn,  and  must  be 
churned  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
cream  from  fresh  cows  in  the  Spring. 
It  is  always  best  to  churn  at  the  lowest 
temperature  possible,  and  get  the  butter 
in  30  to  45  minutes.  The  range  in 
temperature  at  which  it  is  proper  to 
churn  is  from  50  to  about  66  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  When  your  cream  is  prop¬ 
erly  ripened  and  the  temperature  at  say 
65  it  is  ready  to  churn.  Rinse  your  churn 
out  with  warm  water  first  to  prevent 
cooling  the  cream,  and  start  churning 
with  a  moderate  motion.  If  the  cream 
becomes  expanded  with  gas  a  little  dry 
salt  thrown  in  the  churn  will  generally 
liberate  the  gas,  making  the  cream  much 
easier  to  churn.  After  churning'  about 
30  minutes  a  little  water  heated  to-about 


Refuse  as  Fertilizer. 

L.  .4.  /}.,  London  Bridge,  Va. — I  can  pur¬ 
chase  refuse  from  a  chandler,  which  re¬ 
sembles  in  appearance  and  odor  the  animal 
meal  prepared  for  fowls.  It  has  hones  mix-  j 
ed  with  it,  some  as  large  as  a  man's  fist. 
He  has  another  pile  which  came  out  of  the  [ 
machine  in  a  moist  state  and  has  dried  in  | 
large,  hard  lumps.  What  is  it  worth  as  a 
fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — We  often  have  questions  about 
these  refuse  substances  which  we  can¬ 
not  answer.  With  such  materials  as 
wood  ashes  it  is  possible  to  give  a  fair 
average,  for  such  things  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  analyzed.  Very  likely  this 
refuse  is  much  like  tankage  in  compo¬ 
sition,  hut  we  could  only  make  a  guess 
at  its  value.  The  best  way  is  to  send  a 
fair  sample  to  your  experiment  station 
and  have  them  analyze  it.  Then  you 
can  know  just  what  you  are  buying. 

LITTLE  ONE  SUFFERED 

For  Over  a  Year — Itching  Skin  Like 

Eczema  Covered  Face  and  Neck- 
Mother  Lost  Faith  in  Medicines 
— Cuticura  Remedies 
Cured  her. 

“My  baby’s  face  and  neck  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  itching  skin  similar  to  eczema, 
and  she  suffered  terribly  for  over  a  year. 

I  took  her  to  a  number  of  doctors,  and 
also  to  different  colleges  to  no  avail. 
Then  Cuticura  Remedies  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  me  by  Miss  G - ,  who  was 

telling  me  how  they  helped  her.  I  did 
not  use  it  at  first,  as  I  had  tried  so  many 
other  remedies  without  any  favorable 
results.  At  last  I  tried  Cuticura  Soap, 
Cuticura  Ointment,  and  Cuticura  Re¬ 
solvent  Pills,  and  to  my  surprise  noticed 
an  improvement.  After  using  three 
boxes  of  the  Cuticura  Ointment,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Soap  and  Fills,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  she  is  altogether  a  dif¬ 
ferent  child  and  the  picture  of  health. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Breslin,  171  X.  Lincoln  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  20  and  30,  1906.”’ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  X.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Saves  Hours 
of  Gleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  _tr£  to 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy, 
complicated”  bucket  bowl.  ’  ’like  either 


12%  lbs.  Ms  8'Albs. 

"FT 

N  i 


lOfcfo  6&fe 


II 


of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 
her  hours  of  clean in.ir  every  week 

by  getting  a  Sharpies  L>airy  Tubular 

Cream  Separator  with  a  simple, 
light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
?.  minutes,  like  that  on  the  right? 
It  holds  the  world's  record  for  clean 
skimming. 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  are  different— very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
to  your  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
M—  153  and  valuable  free  book  “Bus¬ 
iness  Dairying.” 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO, 
West  Chester,  P?. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAULTS 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM. 


A  safe.speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  safest,  Best  blister  ever 
used.  Removes  all  bunches  from 
Horses.  Impossible  to  produce 
scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars.  Special  advice  free. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland,  O. 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


SAFE 

CERTAIN 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse’ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaffir  I 
corn,  cotton  seed, corn  in  shuck9,  [ 
sheaf  oats,  or  any  kind  of  grain;  j 
coarse,  medium  or  fine.  The  only  I 
mill  in  the  world  made  with  a 
doublo  set  of  grinders  or  burrs. 

FOUR  SSZES 

Easily  operated,  Never  choke.  1 
Especially  adapted  for  j 
gasoline  engines. 

nrr  a  copy  of  I 

Farmer's  i 
Guide,  most  useful  I 
book  of  Records  and  Recipes  | 
mailed  upon  request. 

.  S.  KELLY  CO.L 
Sprir  qfield,  Ohio. 


$1500 


Selling  MEND-A-RIP 

A.  PerfootwHand  8«wing  Machine  and 
combined.  The  greatest 

far¬ 
mer  ia  the 
greatest  money  maker  for  the 
agent.  One  agent  makes  $1500 
annually  Belling  these,  many  others 
doing  almost  aa  well.  W  rite  today  for 
apeoial  prioe  to  agents  and  agents’  guide, 
•‘The  Way  to  Win.”  also  oatalog  full  ol 
money  makers, 

MFG.  CO..  Dept.  216  DAYTON,  O. 

Great  Agent a  Supply  House,  formerly  of  FredericktowA 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 


Catalogues  on  Request 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  IV.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline  Engines,  Saw  Mills 

ANO  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY. 

Catalogues  on  request. 

SYRACUSE  SUPPLY  CO., 
316  W.  Fayette  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Farts.  Fses 
Feast  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
202  West  Xewell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


TaeStoddard  Ideal 

1  1*2  H.  P.  Gaiolino  Engine 

The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farn\ 
•work.  Fitted  with  4  inch  or  6  inch 
clutch  pulley  for  running  hand 
Further  information  an^ 
given  by  request. 

OTHER  SJZLS  FOR  EVERY  FARM  \'EEI> 

Creamery  Package  Mfg. 


SILSON  MFG.  CO. 


SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  fj 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY  ** 

GILSOIN 

GASOLENE 

NG1NE 

Pumping.  Creat 
Churns,  Wash  Ma 

FUSE  TP.1A! 

catalog- all  size 

Post  Washington,  Wis 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened  Tissues,  Infiltrated 
Parts,  and  any  Puff  or  Swelling, 
Cures  Tameness,  Allays  Pain 
without  laving  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  staiu  or  remove  the  hair.  £2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-C  free. 

ATtSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  gl.00 
bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 
Allays  pain.  Book  free.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 


W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  ,SDrlngfield,Mass 
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SPAVIN  CURE 

cures  these 


Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff.  Shoe  IioiJ,  injured  Teadoost” 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

G  £  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
*P  H  guaran tec  or  contract.  Send  ___ 

for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  W*.  Rincbow.Cms  ham 

from  businessmen  and  trainers  -  - 

On  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 


lilting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  an 
width  ill)  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  El 
OLD  (» l\ .vKS,  Write  for  free  booklet. 


HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  1 7.  HAVANA.  ILL. 


Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  th&t 
the  best  investment  they  eve/*  made  vvaj 
when  they  bought  an 


Electric  Haw£ 


lUiOOtLI  11a  Wagon 

J.OW  Wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 

'll  oa'  1  , -  .  a  nr..  —  u  ai  .  »  .  »  ,  i 


We  II  seil  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
maue  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose* 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88. Quincy, 311. 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD  S 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH 

Running  in  age  from  1. year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  and 
grays.-  weigh  from  1600  to  2200 lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1,  2  and  three 
years.  A  Iso  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  Belgian  and  Percherou  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  everv  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Send  for  Catalogpues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


December  28,  190T 


HUMOROUS 


When  you're  lookin'  for  amusement  fer  to 
cheer  life's  bitter  cup. 

NVhy,  there  ain't  no  combination  like  a  baby 
an'  a  pup ! 

— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

“Does  the  razor  hurt,  sir?”  inquired 
the  barber,  anxiously.  “Can’t  say,”  re¬ 
plied  the  victim,  testily,  “but  my  face 
does.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  Dentist:  “Now,  open  wide  your 
mouth  and  I  won’t  hurt  you  a  bit.”  The 
patient  (after  the  extraction)  :  “Doc¬ 
tor,  I  know  what  Ananias  did  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  now.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

“And  was  Jones  so  terribly  hurt  in 
the  railway  accident  as  the  report  made 
out?”  “I  don’t  think  so.  One  of  his 
wounds  is  fatal,  but  the  rest  are  not 
at  all  dangerous.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

“Please,  mum,”  began  the  aged  hero 
in  appealing  tones,  as  he  stood  at  the 
kitchen  door  on  washday,  “I’ve  lost  my 

leg” -  “Well.  I  ain’t  got  it,”  snapped 

the  woman,  slamming  the  door. — Ev¬ 
erybody’s. 

“What  would  you  do,”  asked  the  ex¬ 
cited  politician,  “if  a  paper  should  call 
you  a  liar  and  a  thief?”  “Well,’  said 
the  lawyer,  “if  I  were  you  I’d  toss  up 
a  cent  to  see  whether  I’d  reform  or  lick 
the  editor.” — Cleveland  Leader. 


Getting  Up 
A  Party— 


Finest  Tens  19c,  27c  ami  best  37c  a  lb, 
Finest  Coffees  lie,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 

NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  I  nstitutions, 
Clergymen  ami  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  Ill- 
l’OHTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 


HAY  JUMPING 


will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hay  Baling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

Guaranteed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  sale. 
No  jumping  Every  fanner  who  furnishes  Tabling 
ami  Hoard  should  talk  this  Press,  because  lie  does 
not  have  to  pitch  hay  as  high  as  the  Upright. 
Again,  the  Upright  cannot  take  feed  while  press¬ 
ing  and  tying.  We  can ;  hence  men  on  the  mow, 
not  having  to  wait,  are  more  efficient.  Greater 
speed  moans  less  board.  For  Catalog  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  =  Dwight,  Ills, 
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Equipment 


Standard  “BELL 


kind  that  is  used  on  the  lines  that  carry  messages 
Boston  to  Omaha  and  from  Chicago  to  Atlanta, 
kind  that  can  always  be  depended  upon. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 


TEN  TIMES  OVER  /AfPT 

No  pressure,  no  drawing  j  g  » 

temper,  if  you  use  the  t  ^  p rj  r 

Practical 

Alundum  •/ 

Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving  jlf  A  1 ! 5 

3,000  times  a  minute.  *5  If-.  -  I J  - 

Far  superior  to  emery  I 

or  stone.  Grinds  any  //  ' 

tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot  !vJjV 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu- 

lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address,  ” 

ROYAL  Ml  Ik  C0„  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster,  Pa, 


Write  Us  for  Prices  and  Information  on  Rural  and 
Suburban  Equipment 


Western  Electric  Co 


Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  all  Apparatus  and  Equipment  used  in 
the  Construction,  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Telephone  Plants 


Salt  Lake  City 
Seattle 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


Indianapolis 
Chicago 
St.  Paul 
Des  Moines 


St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Omaha 
Denver 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Atlanta 

Pittsburg 

Cincinnati 


No.  JOB  Switch¬ 
board  for  rural 
line  switching 
station. 

Arranged  for  10 
lines  und  6  pairs 
of  cords. 

If  ringer  signal 
instead  of  drops 
is  desired,  order 
No.  1012  board. 


Nobthebn  Ei.ectiuc  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg 


Will  grind  everything  that  can 
be  ground — all  kinds  of  feed, 
corn  cobs,  oats,  rye, 
corn  meat, etc. — any- 
•ILMMt  thing  suited  to  live 
stock  feeding.  They 
r=r-.T-7-,v  are  simply  and  eas- 


BOB  SLEDS  $9.50 


PLANET  Jr. 

BEST  GARDEN  TOOLS 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  93-  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  li.  SPERliY  &  CO..  Batavia.  I1L 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

ADDHESS 

Fanners  Slanfg.  Co.  Dept  1,  Sterling,  Ills, 


Most  benefit  to  crops  with  least  effort.  Most  reliable;  longest 
lasting.  All  cultivating  parts  of  high-carhon  steel.  Best  work¬ 
manship  :  rigid  inspection.  Pull  value  for  your  money  in  every 
oiip  of  the  Planet  Jr.  line  of  45  seeders,  wheel  hoes,  horse  hoes, 
riding  cultivators,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  new  Planet  Jr.  catalog. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^  1  '  ^  iiy  operated,  and 

every  mill  sold  is  fully  warranted.  You 
can  get  a  Monarch  Mill  on  15  days  free 
trial.  Write  for  particulars  and  catalog. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  263,  Muncy,  Pa. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

und  send  L  Ituggy  IV ill-el-.  Steel  Tire,  on  -  $8. 75 

I  With  Bubber  Tire.,  #15.80.  I  mfg.  wheels  to  4  in. 

I I  rend.  Top  Haggles.  $29.75;  Sleighs.  $10.75.  Write  Tor 
eat  log.  I,e»rn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheel*.  $5.50. 
1  Wagon  Umbrella  FllKK.  W.K.  BOOB, Cincinnati, t>. 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 

The  *  Saw  Your  Own  Lumber  \  if  .  We  Set  the  Pace 

Others  do  the 
1  Best  They 
SSL  Can 


Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators 
this  year  on  14't>  acres,  102  tons  of  well  drier 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  yon  want  to  k 


andlast  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  Wo  make  tiiese 


and  you  can  do  it  bet  ter  thun 
the  other  fellow,  with 
our  help. 


Appleton  Wood  Saws 


In  0  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  and  successsful 
— and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  und  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  andinako$5  to  $15  A  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks ,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
27  Fargo  Street  Batavia.  Ill.,  U.  S.  A> 


A  15-yoarold 
boy  can  operate 


ted  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

,  ,2a?  His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 

V  /SJ  furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 

wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
fotfL,  will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
(V7-n  mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
sJ*g^<,  is>  j  hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
\  thistle  or  any  foul  plant-. 

y  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

81  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Con*. 


—-SfuTUsEND  FOR  -s-, 
-CiRCULARSTOTHE  if, 

?  CUTAWAY  =n 
HARROWCOo 

HIGGANUM  C.0NN< 
1  ms.  a.  < 
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